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V JT FOR the Signification of this Letter in the chy- 
| mical Alphabet, ſee ALPHABETUM, CHYMI- 
* @ cun. 5 5 

| N, in Preſeription, imports, Number. 15 
NABIT. Powder'd Sugar- candy, eſteemed a good Remedy 
for the Eyes. Caſtellus from Matthæus de Gradibus. . : 


ACTA. An Apoſtemation of the Breaſts, particularly 


thoſe of Women. Rulandus, ,_ | 
NADUCEM. An uterine Mole. Caſtellus from Avicenna. 
- NAVUS, A Mole on the Skin, Wen, or Mother's 
wh, Eero nn 
All preternatural Tumors upon the Skin, in the Form of a 


Wart or Tubercle, are termed Excreſcencies ; by the Greeks, 


Acrothymia; and, when they are born with a Perſon, Nev: 


| Materni, or Marks from the Mother. A large Tumor de- 


pending from the Skin is denominated - a Sarcoma. "Theſe ap- 

ear in every Part of the Body; as the Head, Face, Eye-brows, 
Neck, Breaſt, Abdomen, Anus, Arms, and Legs: But the 
worſt, in the Opinion 6f-Celfus, are thoſe which ariſe on the 
Private Parts. The Size and F pre of tbem are ſurpriſingly 
various; and, according to the Remarks and Delineations of 
ſeveral Authors, ſome are of an enormous Bulk. In Oolour, 
ſome” reſemble the Skin, others are black or red; in Shape, 
they repreſent Strawberries, Mulberries, Grapes, Figs, *Peare, 
Mice, and various other Figure. be 
They are to be removed almoſt in the ſame Manner 2 


Warts, by Ligature, the Knife, potential or actual Cauteries, 


' . NANDLERVATAM. The Name of a 
which grows in the Ea/ft-Indies; the Who 


in Water, it kills Worms; bruiſed with the Juice of 


7 


the expreſſed Juice of. the 


Amen. 274. Fharmacum Medee quibuſdam, 


as their Size, Situation, Figure, and other Circumſtances, with 
the Habit and Inclination of the Patient, ſhall require. But 
if they have à very large Root, as thoſe Warts have, which 
the Greeks call Myrmecia, or are near any of the larger Veins 
or Arteries, or firmly united to any Bones, or have a Tend- 
ency to a Cancer, the Surgeon ſhould remove them with great - 
Circumſpection; or when the Danger is imminent, leave them 
untouched; that the Patient may not be expoſed to worſe Sym- 
ptoms, or the Hazard of Life. When theſe Tumors are large, 
or ſeated near the larger Veins or Arteries, the Operator ſhould _ 
be furniſhed with Styptics, Bandages, and ſometimes actual 
Cauteries, to ſtop the Hzmorrhage, eſpecially if they are taken 


away by Abſciſſion. Heifter. Chirurg. e | 
AFDA, and NASDA, ſeem to be Corruptions of 
NAPHTHA. | | | 


' NAGAM. H. M. The Name of a ſiliquiferous Free, 
which grows plentifully in many of the 8 Indian Iſlands. 
The Juice of the Leaves, mixed with the Oil of the Indian 
Nut, diſpels periodical Inflations of the Belly, uſed by way of 
Ointment. | by | ER PS 
NAGEMLUS, The Name of a Fiſh mentioned by Al- 
Sram 88 * 
NAK IR. A violent Flatulence, which paſſes from one 
Limb to another, attended with Pain. Blancard from Schen-- 
Aius. | EET OT 3 e 
* NALUGN., The Name of a bacciferous Shrub, which 
grows in Malabar, and flowers twice a Lear. The Root, 
taken by way of Decoction, eaſes Pains of the Stomach, the 
Colic, and Gripes of the Inteſtines. A Decoction of the Wood 
allays Thirſt ; the Leaves, bruiſed and torrefied, remove Ver- 
tigos, and Weakneſs of the Head, if apply'd thereto; and a 
Vapour of the Decoction of the ſame eaſes Pains of the Gout ; 
young Leaves, drank, helps Digeſtion. 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. 1 T 
NANA, or NANAS. The ſame as ANANnas. ; 
ſmall Shrub, 
e of which is 
lacteſcent. The Juice expreſſed from it, mix'd with Oil, caſes 
Pains of the Eyes, if the Head is anointed therewith. The 
Root maſticated, and held in the Mouth, eaſes the Tooth-ach ; 
and the fame, boiled in Oil, makes a good Ointment for all- 
Indiſpoſitions of the Head, eſpecially Pain; bruiſed, 3A taken 
mon, 


and put into the Eyes, it removes Films. i Hift. Plant. 
| NAPECA. A Species of Jujube. 


See OENoPLIA. 
_- NAPELLUS, See AcontTum: . $4 


NAPHA. Orange-flower Water. : 
' NAPHTHA,  Offic. Charlt. Foff. 13. Worm. 30. Al- 
drov. Muſ. Metall. 388. Naphtha alla & nigra, Kemph. 


It is of the Colour of the Babylonian Bitumen, of a liquid 
Conſiſtence, very ſubje& to take Fire, ſometimes white, ſome- 


times black; it is ſeldom or never to be met with in our Shops; 
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or black. Different Names are given it by Authors: The 


twice a Week they 
is found likewiſe in France; and 


- other flaming 207 be held in the Wells or Fountains of Pe- 


troleum, thee 


and 


Petroleum is reckoned that which is 


K 


oo 


and therefore Petrolewn commonly ſupplies its Place. It is a 
I he ä Ivy Spirit, very thin, _ 


ucid, yery penetrating, and ſutj:& to kindle intad Flame: 
ees in Virtues with . en There are ſome, who, as 
Agriuola aſſures us, are perſuaded, that the Camphora of the 
Antients was prepared of Naphtha by Sublimation; others 
there are, who will have it, that Naphtha and Petroleum are one 
and the ſame Subſtance z but ſince we are not as yet certain 
what Naphtha is, we ſhall not venture to determine in' the 
Caſe. -. As for Naphtha, tho? it has many, and thoſe very con- e 
ſiderable, Virtues in Medicine, which Dieſcorides inſiſts upon | 
at large, yet, at preſent, we are told by Kempfer, that he never 
knew the Per/ians apply it to any o le, than to temper 
their Verniſh. * | fs | 
PETROLEUM. Offic. Worm. Muf. 30. Charlt. Foſſ. 
14. Petroleum Oleum Petræ. Schrod. 3. 514. Petroleum 
Oleum de Saxo, Napheba, Oleum Petræ. Mont. Exot. 12. 
Petroleum frue Oleum Terre. Ind. Med. 91. Bitumen ligui- Eo 
dum, Oleo ſimile, quod innatat lacubut. Kentm. 20. Naph- 
tha five Petroleum. Geof. Lact. Ed; Angl. 133. Olum Pe- 
tre vulgo. OIL OF PETER, or R Gk. Oil. | 
It is a fat liquid Subſtance, of a black Colour, and a ſtrong 
Smell. There are two Kinds of it; one native, which flows 
Rocks and Stones; and the other artificial, which is 
diſtilled from Charcoal and Foſſils. Of the native, they reckon 
at'Paris two Sort: TE |; 
1. Petroleum rubrum five Gabiaman, Ind; Med. 90. An Pe 90 
troleum rufum Schroderi?⸗0 | by 
2. Petroleum flavum ſeu [talicum, Ind. Med. ibid. 
The Bitumen, or Retroleum Gabianum, is eſteemed an Anti» 
hyſteric ; and, alſo, for the_Tooth-ach : - It , heats. and 
dries, conſiſts of fine Parts, is a Digeſtive and Reſolvent, and 
beneficial to the nervous Syſtem. Schroder. Petroleum is of 
different Colours, but the white is the beſt. Dale. 
The Naphtha of Diaſcorides, or Petroleum of the Shops, 
is a ſubtile, inflammable, mineral Oil, with a fragrant bitumi-' 
nous Smell, of different Colours, either white, yellow, red, 


= of an oily Subſtance, li 
t 


Babylonians gave the Name of Naphtba to an Oil either black 
or white, which flowed from ſome Fountains near Babylon. . 
It was likewiſe called The Oil of Medea, becauſe ſhe is ſaid. 
to have burnt Creen's Daughter to Death, by anointing her 
with this Oil. It had the Name of Petroleum, becauſe it 
diſtils from Rocks, By Myrepſus it is termed Allicola ; by 
others, The Oil of. St. Barbarus the Abbot, The Oil of St. 
Catharine,'or The Holy Oil. The Word Naphtha comes from 
a Greek Verb, which ſignifies, to light, or kindle. FS 
There are few Countries in which this Oil is not to be | f 
found. In the Ifland of Samos, a Kind of it is gathered, | 
called by the Inhabitants by a Name which ſignifies Oleum 
Terre ; and it is in great Efteem among the Indians, In Italy, 
near Modena, the Oil is gathered from | Keds and Wells ; and, 
indeed, this whole Duchy abounds with it, eſpecially a Place 
called Frumetto. The Inhabitants dig Wells to the Depth of 
thirty or forty Feet, till the oily Spring is found ; and there it- 
is always mixed with the Water, The Wells dug at the Foot of 
the Hill furniſh a large Quantity of very red Gi; thoſe near 
the Top, a white Oil, but in ſmaller Qnantities. There is 
another Rock in the ſame Country near the Apennins Hills, 
where there is a perpetual Spring of Water, on which this Oil 
ſwims, of a — Colour, and in ſo great Quantities, that 
ther fix Pounds at a time. Petroleum p 
rticularly in Britany, near 
Beriers, a red Oil, mixed with Water, flows from the Cran- 
nies of ſome Rocks, which is collected with great Care, being 
no way inferior, to the reſt in Virtue. There is another ſi 7 
Fountain near Clermont, in Auvergne. N | 1 
Petroleum eaſily takes Fire; and it is the Cuſtom in many 
Places, to burn it in Lamps, inſtead of common Oil. It 1s 
plentifully ſtored with fine volatile Parts, which eaſily evaporate, 
and are ſo greedy of Fire, that if a lighted Torch, or any. 


« 


ing Efuvia very often take Fire. It is di- 


 ficulely mixed with Spirit of Wine. By Diſtulation, it yields 


an oily Liquor, ſomething more pellucid than before; but ie | 2 
loſes à great deal of its . ative Smelly and I a more languid _ 
ginous Flame. A ſmall Quantity of a yellowiſh Magma 1 
remains at the Bottom of the Alembic ; therefore it is evident, | 
that Petroleum is not meliorated by Diſtillation, The + _ 
reſh · gathered, of a ſubtile, FR. A 
£66 bituminous ©. © 3 
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in the following Liniment: 


NARCO 


3 
dies, as by their ſubtile, noxious, and deleterious Exhalations, 
* n 1 \ R 


bituminous Smell, white, and pellucid ; next to that is the 
yellow; then the red ; but the black is accounted the moſt im- 


ure of all. | 


N Dioſcorides commends it in Suffuſions; and Dimneſs of the 


Eyes. The Petroleum of Britany is given, a few Drops at a 
time, with great Succeſs, in what is called a Suffocation of the 
„Uterus, and to kill 8 Ju che g It is proper in a Sup- 
ſſion of the Menſes, taken in the 5 
5 8 the Region of the Pubes being anointed with it. 
ied with cold Pains in the nervous Parts, 


In a Palſy, accompanie 
the Part affected & ancinted with it. C. Luſitanus commends 


- the Uſe of it in ſtopping the Progreſs of a Scirrhus, made up 
Take Oil of Myrtle, and of Nutmeg, each half an Ounce 3 
the Fat of 5 Beaſt of Burden, two Ounces; Petro- 
leum, three Qunces : Mix them together. 
NAPO-BRASSICA. A Name for the Braſſica, Radice Na- 
piformi. 8 | „ 
Abr A. The fame as NAPHTHA. It is, alſo, a Name 

| for a Sort of Tumor, otherwiſe called NATA, or NATTA. 

NAPUS. See BUNIAS. 5 


. 1 = : 
NAR. Fire. Rulandus. We” | 1 
NARCAPHTHON, or NASCAPTHON, 4H, or 
y2&0o%a7J0r. An aromatic Bark. CASCARILLA, 3 


NARCE, veagzy, A Torpor, Nupor, or Dulneſs of Sen- 


ſation; or a Dulneſs, or Hebetation, of the Senſes. It, alſo, 


imports a StupefaCtion of the Senſes by Medicines, in order to 


render a Perſon leſs ſenſible of Pain. 


NARCISSO-COLCHICUM. A Name for a Species bf 


Lilio-narciſſus, remarkable for nothing but the Beauty of its 
Flower; called by Boerhaave, Lilio-nurciſſus, liteus, autumna- 


lis, minor. | — — 
NARCISSO-LEUCOIUM. | 
The Characters are | | 
The Flower is, for the moſt part, compoſed of ſix Leaves, 
in form of a Lily, which are ſometimes equal, and ſometimes 
unequal and pendulous : The Empalement becomes a roundiſh 
Fruit, which is divided into three Cells, and full of roundiſh 
Seeds: To which may be added, It hath a bulbous Root. 


Buerhaave mentions fix Species of this Plant, none#f which 


have any particular Medicinal Virtues aſcribed to th 
' fent, that I know of, 1 
NARCISSUS, 1 | 
The Characters ares LR” 5 
The Flower is naked and narrow, and tubulous in its lower 
Part, but hexapetaloidal above, and expanded into the Form of 
a Star; in its Centre it beats a floral Crown, ſhaped like a Bell, 
or a Tube, and is furniſhed with ſix Stamina; it grows either 
on the uppermoſt Part of the Ovary, which is divided into three 
Parts, and contained within the Crown in thoſe which bear a 
Tube inſtead of a Crown; or elſe it grows on the higheſt Part 
of a long Tube, in thoſe which have a Bell inſtead of a Crown. 
The End of the Pedicle bears an Ovary, which, in thoſe that 
bear one Flower on one Stalk, is covered with one long Tube, 
reſembling a membranaceous vaginal Calyx ; but in thoſe which 
produce ſeveral Flowers, in manner of an Umbella, this Va- 
gina covers the loweſt Parts of the Pedicles, e ts Ova- 
ries naked. The Ovary paſſes into a triangular oblong Fruit, 


at pre- 


containing roundiſh Seeds. 


- Botanic Authors mention a great many Species of Narciſſus, 
which are only remarkable for the Beauty of their Flower; 
Boerbaaue mentions forty-ſeven. | 

The officinal Narciſſus is thus diſtinguiſhed ; | 
NAkcissus. Offic. Narcifſus medio - luteus. Ger. 110. 
Emac. 124. Narciſſus medio-luteus vulgaris. Park. Parad, 74. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1135. Synop. 3. 371. Warciſſus pallidus cir- 
culo luteo. C. B. P. 51. Tourn., Inft. 1 58 Narciſſus medio- 
luteus cum aliquot floribus. J. B. 2. GO. COMMON PALE 
* DAFFODIL, or PRIMROSE PEERLESS. ' | 

It grows on Banks, and in Meadows, and flowers in April. 

The Root, which'is the Part uſed in Medicine, being taken 
either in Meat or Drink, is an Emetic. It is of Service in 
Ambuſtions, conglutinates the divided Nerves, is effeQual in 
Luxations of the Malleoli, and inveterate Pains of the Joints ;. 


removes cutaneous Blemiſhes in the Face, and the Vitiligo ; 


cleanſes foul Ulcers, breaks Abſceſſes, and draws out Splinters 
from the Body. Dale from Dioſcorides. 
818 A StupefaCtion, from 
por, or Numbneſs. 3 | 2 
'NARCOTICA, vagze[:xe (oeh, from ragxde, to affect 
With a Stupor, or Torpor, Narcotics, are ſoporiferous Medi- 
cines, Which induce a Stupefaction. | 
Soporiſies, in Greek, are called d vaHH,¼“, Hypnotics, dra dura, 
Anodynes ; if they be of a potent Nature, they take the Name 
|. Nereeticr, or Stupefuctives; and are ſuch Kinds of Reme- 


ragen, Torpor, Stu- 


* 


was 


uantity of twenty-five - 


motive Fibres 


times a Deliriouſneſs, attended with a Diminution of A 


NAR 


diminiſh, or quite deſtroy, the Senſe and Motion of be P 


ſolid Parts. Among Seporifics, the moſt eminent are thoſe 
which are —_ 8 for medicinal Uſes, of the 
whole Poppy, eſpecially Opium, which by the Antients 

called Lacryma Papaveris, (the Tear of the Poppy) and 
Meconium, which is the Extract of the Poppy, made by 
Boiling. In the Claſs of Stupefactives, which are of a violent 


Nature, are all ſa Remedies as are of the Mandra- 
goras, Hyoſcyamus, Stramonium, and Datura, Stu ives 
and Soporifics are, not without good Reaſon, reckoned amongſt 


Poiſons, ſince they exert their noxious Influence in a ſhort 

e of Time, when taken in a ſmall Quantity; and a Quan- 
tity a little larger than ordinary proves mortal. Beſides, their 
principal Operation is on the moſt noble Parts of the Body, 
which are the Origins of Senſe and Motion; and, moreover, 
they act by means of an Element quite oppoſite to Nature, a 
noiſome ſulphureoiis Vapour, by which they diminiſh to a con- 
ſiderable Degree, or quite deſtroy, the and Motion of the 


The Operation of ſtupefactive Poiſons is different from that 


of Cauſtics: Theſe latter, with their highly acrimonious and 


penetrating Salts, excite preternatural and violent Motions ; 
the other, by their ſulphureous Vapour, retard or ſtop thoſe 
Motions and Senſations, which principally belong to the ner- 
vous Membranes ; and by that means render irculation of 
the Blood more languid, and the Excretions,/llower and more 


fect. 

be Life of the human Body, and the Integrity of its Fun- 
ctions, conſiſts in the due Tone of the Solids, and the free and 
equable Motion of the Fluids: The firſt depends on their mo- 
derate and equable Syſtole and Diaftole, or their Contraction 
and Dilatation ; the other in a proper Temperament, Quantity, 
and Ventilation of the Blood. Whatever, therefore, in a ſpeedy 
and effectual Manger deſtroys that due Tone of the Solids, 
and diſturbs the equable Motion of the Fluids, is naturally 
qualify'd to ſubvert all the Functions of the animated Body ; 
and, if it works ſuch an Effect in a violent Manner, it may be 
juſtly called Poiſon. And when Soporifics and Narcotics, in 
too great a meaſure, diminiſh the Motions, afd injure the Tone, 
of the ſolid Parts, or rendet the Circulation of the Blood more 
8 and imperfect, they are highly deſtructive to Nature. 
We are aſſured by undoubted Experience, that the Effects 
of Opiates and Narcotics, eſpecially when taken in an immo- 
derate Quantity, are a weak, low, and ſmall Pulſe, a Strait- 


* 


neſs and [ ifficulty of Breathing, a ſoporous Indiſpolition, and 


Heavineſs of the Head, a Dulneſs of the Senſes, and often- 
| tite, 
Coftiveneſs, a Badneſs of Digeſtion, and a remarkable y 
of Strength. All theſe Symptoms proceed from no other Cauſe . 
than a too flow Progreſs, or 7 7 , of the Blood and Fluids; 
for ſince the Motion of the Fluids depends only on the Tone, 
cn and ſyſtolic and diaſtolic Motions, of the ſolid Parts, 
it y appears, that the animal Spirit, that Fluid of the 
Brain, which directs and gegulates the Motion of the Fluids, is 
fer and preternaturally affected by theſe Remedies. 
The Elements by which Narcotics operate, are of an highly 


volatile and penetrating, Nature, ſince they ſo deeply inſinuate 
. themſelves like a Vapour into the Pores of the Membranes and 


Nerves, and, by contaminating that moſt pure and moveable 
Fluid, deprive, by little and little, the Solids of their Tone and - 
3 1 „ . 
That the Elements by which Narcotics exert their Force, 
are extremely volatile and penetrating, may be proved by ſeve- 


ral Arguments: Firſt, their Virulence is almoſt intirely de- 


| 3 6 by long and vehement Boiling. Secondly, if they are 
y 


apply'd.in Ointments or Epithems to the Head, or other ner- 
vous Parts, as the Soles of the Feet, the Palms of the Hands, 
or only received by way of Smglling, they induce a Sleepineſs. 
Dioſcorides affirms Opium to be foporiferous by Smell alone. 
Plutarch, in his Sympeſiacs, relates, that the Vapours pro- 
ceeding from the Poppy have, for, want of due Caution, 
proved fatal to thoſe who have gather'd che Juice. And, thirdly, 
it is found by manifold chymical Experiments, that there are 
no better Correctives of their Virulence than Acids, ſuch as 
Juice of Quinces or Citrons, Wine-vinegar, or Spirit of Vi- 
triol, which haye a mig Rl Influence in fixing the volatile Sul- 
phur ; and Opium is well known*to loſe. its Virtue by being 
roaſted on an heated Plate, All Narcotics and Hypnotics ex- 
hale a ſtrong and malignant kind of Vapour, as we are aſſured 
by the Smell, which is a manifeſt Indication of an ungrateful 
Sulphur contained in them. © Va | 
| Narcotics act on the nervous Membranes of the Stomach and 
Inteſtines, principally by means of a, vaporous and fetid Sul- 
phur. For, as the Stomach and Inteſtines firſt and immediately 


feel the Force and Efficacy of Remedies, by Fu ſo much the | 


more liable to ſuffer from the Influence of Medicines, which 
are of a ſtronger and more penetrating Nature than ordinary. 


Opium, or any other Narcotic, after it is taken, and be- 
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gins to be diſſolved by the internal Heat and Moiſture, diffuſes 
its noxious Vapours, which being received into the Pores of the 
nervous Membranes, the Fluid, on which their Tone and Mo- 
tion depend, loſes its Nature: Hence theSenſation, and, alſo, 


- the periſtaltic Motion, of the Inteſtines become more languid: 
For if a ſtrong Smell, as in the Caſe of Hyſterics, received up 


the Noſtrils, ſuch, for Inſtance, as proceeds from burnt Fea- 
thers, or Afa-fcetida, has fo ſudden an Effect in compoſing the 
- turbulent and diſorderly Motions in the nervous and membra- 


nous Syſtem; and if, on the contrary, a ſweet-ſmelling Vapour | 


has the Force of immediately diſturbing the whole Frame of 


violent Spaſms ; why may not the fqul, and 


- , the Muſcles b ; | 
noiſome * of Narcotics, by contaminating à Fluid 


* 
1 


- 
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induce a Torpor, Drowſineſs, Deliri 


_ © gleep muſt be procured by 


of conſummate Activity, as well injure, or put a Stop to, its 
Motion? But thoſe things which act on the Nerves, are moſt 
ſpeedy in their Effects, becauſe their Influence is immediately 
diffuſed over the whole nervous Syſtem. An Opiate, as ſoon 
as taken, or before it is out of the Stomach, very ſoon cauſes 
an Inclination to fleep, and Relief from Pain in diſtant Parts; 


and Opiates, moſt of all, exert their Influence on the Nerves, 


by virtue of which, thoſe racking Pains which are incident to 


the Inteſtines, are remitted in a Moment, being ſucceeded by 


| a Nauſea, Loathing of Food, and, if there be ſufficient Strength, 


by Vomiting. . * | 
Narcotics have, alſo, a mi Influence on the Membranes 
of the Brain, where, by greatly diminiſhing the Spring and 
Syſtole of the Arteries, which are furniſh'd with very thin 
Membranes, they cauſe Stagnation of their Blood therein, with 
Diſtentions of the Veſſels of the Head; by which means they 
3 with frightful and 

troubleſome Dreams. 


There is nothing in the Nature of Things, that will render 
wiſe and intelligent Perſon a Fool, and ſtupid, ſo: ſoon as a 
8 That the Datura has ſuch an Effect, is well known; 
and that the Solanum Furioſum, and its Berries, will ſuddenly 
render a Man of ſound Senſe a Maniac, is 8 u 
Obſervations in Matthiolus, Comment. in Dioſcorid. Wierus de 
Preftigio, Mercurialis de Venenis, and Lobelius in Adverſariis 
Stirpium. To theſe we may add the following Obſervation of 
our own: A certain Perſon labouring under an Hæmoptoe, 
having, thro' want of Care, taken too large a Doſe of a Medicine 
containing a- good. Quantity of the 8 
deprived of all Senſe and Memory, and continued waking for 
ſome Days. And ſomething like this happened from Pills of 
Houndſtongue, given in too large a Doſe to repreſs 8 
Even an external Application of Henbane may procure Madneſs, 


as Platerus aſſures us, on the Teſtimony of Nondeletius; and 


the pernicious Effects of theſe Kinds of Remedies were not 
unknown to the Antients. Hence Cælius Aurelianus, Lib. 1. 
Cap. 4. ſays, They ſoon become delirious, who take the. 
<< Papayer, Mandragoras, or Hyoſcyamus, inwardly, ; but their 


* <6 Pulſe at ſuch times is very ſlow.” And Helmont, Etb..1, de 


Lithiaſi, ſays very juſtly of Opium, That they are guilty of 


a very great Error, who endeavour to cure a Mania with 


<: Opiates, ſince every Opiate is mad in itſelf; and, in 
another Place, Narcotics will hardly pronure Sleep to mad 
% Perſons, tho' given in a quadruple Doſe, but will. increaſe: 
< the Madneſs. ”” To this Purpoſe, alſo, is Ob/. 78. Dec. 1 1. 
MH. N. C. of a Perſon labouring under a Dyſentery, who was: 
made delirious with a Clyſter of a Pint of a 3 of Hy- 
oſcyamus, and 3 in that State for ſix Weeks. 


Narcotics, or ſtupefactive Remedies, were always very much 


ſuſpected, by the wiſeſt Phyſicians among the Antients, in the 


Cure of Diſeaſes, on account of their deleterious Quality. 
For a Proof hereof, we ſhall give a few Teſtimonies ſelected 


from inpumerable others. Galen was always very fearful of 
exbibiting Opium; and, Lib. 3. de Medicam.  Compoſit Cap. 


10. he ſays, that Living Bodies ſuffer ſomething like Mor- 
< tification, from the Uſe of every Remedy compoſed of Opi- 


< um, Hyoſcyamus, and Mandragoras. Thenext I ſhall 
quote, is Cul us, who, Lib. 

| ines, 
<< in exhibiting them, leſt we ſhould never be able to rouſe the 


<< Perſon from the Sleep into which we have caſt him. And, 


„Neceſſity, is a wrong Step; for 
«© Medicines,.and hurtful to the Stomach. ?* But the Effects are 


worſe, which Scribonius Largus, Compoſ. 106. Cap: 48; enume- 
jnduces Heavineſs of the Head, 
* Refrigeration and Lividneſs of the Limbs, and cold Sweats, 
<< beſides a Difficulty of Reſpiration, Stupidity, and Loſs of 


rates: „Opium, ſays he, ta 


cc 


<c Reaſon, ”” Trallian, Lib. 3. . writes, that a certain 


Perſon, by the ſole Uſe of 8 loſt his Voice and 


Senſes in ſuch a manner, that he could never aſterwards be reco- 


vered. Nor muſt we omit Aetius, who very well deſcribes the 
pernicious Effects of Opiates in the following Manner: 


* ates, ſays he, never cure the Diſeaſes themſelyes on which 


2 


of the Mind 
eaſe, otherwiſe favourable, event 


of Henbane, Was 


3 a 18, pronounces, that, If 


eration is neceſſary: Truth of which is atteſted 


y are a violent kind of 


the Humours diſpoſes them to a 


Opi- be appreher 
Phylician, in a Dyſentery, an Iliac Paſſion, a ſpaſmodic _— 
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< the Pains attend: but, by inducing a Stup | and Dulneſs of 
4 Senfation on the Parts, procure a kind of Reſt. to the Pains. *” 


<< the Cauſe thereof inwardly, and, in a little time afterwards, 
<< induce Faintings and Death, or long and incurable Diſor- 
% ders. And, to ſpeak the Truth, ſo ſudden and pernicious 


have been the Effects which Phyſicians of all Ages have record- 


ed from the Uſe of Narcotics, that they are by no means to paſs 
unregarded, but to be eſteemed as an Evidence of ſome very 
active and latent Principle, which has Power to hurt; for 


which Reaſon Phyſicians ought to be the more careful and 


cireumſpect in the Uſe of theſe Kinds of Remedies. . 
Tho much Miſchief and r may be the natural Effects 
of Narcotics, ſp that they may be eſteem'd not far remov'd from 


the Nature of Poiſons, Phyſicians, however, both antient ayd . 
modern, have at all times experienced great Benefit from hyp- 


notie Anody nes, eſpecially in violent Pains and Fluxes z 
what greater Benefit can we receive, than to be delivered from 
intolerable Pains ? Beſides, ſuch is the Nature of Pain, that, if 
it be of any long Continuance, it either weakens the Powers 
Body to ſuch a Oo as to render a Diſ- 
y mortal, or elſe brings 
Death of itſelf. Whoever therefore ſhall be ſo ha 
know how to remove thoſe Pains, and avert ſo great 
moſt certainly confers an extraordinaty Benefit, and adminiſters 
I had almoſt faid divine Conſolation to the miſerable Patient- 
And, therefore, if you conſult the moſt antient Compoſitions, 
of which Seribonius Largus has principally made his ColleQtion, 
or Celſus, you will find many Preſcriptions againſt Pains and 
Fluxes, of which Opium is commonly the Baſis. For an 
Example, we may take that celebrated Antidote of Caſſius, 
deſcribed by Scrib. Largus, No. 120. mentioned, alſo, by 
Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 14. ; the Theriaca Andromachi, Mithri- 
date, Aurea Alexandrina, [ſee its Compoſition under the Article 
ALEXANDRI ANTIDOFus AUREA] the Requies Nicolai, the 
Triphera magna Nicolai, and Philonium, with an infinite Num- 
ber of modern Preparations, enough to fill a Volume with their 
bare Titles, are but Corrections of Opium, and Compoſitions 
which have for their Baſis Opium, celebrated by ſome as an 
univerſal Remedy; and ſome endeavour to extract a Panacea 
from it. Ie were indeed heartily to be wiſh'd, that ſome emi- 
nent Phyſicians had not been 0 profuſe in their Encomiums 


as to 


on this . ſince none has been ſo freely, and with Im- 
5 


punity, abuſed, to the Deſtruction of, Mankind, eſpecially in 


our imer : on which Subject, Stablius, de Impoſturis dit, de- 


ſerves to be conſulted. I cannot avoid taking the Opportunity 
here to remark, that there is a Cuſtom too prevalent in our 
Times, when we would repreſs an Hmorrhage, or alleviate a 


Pain, of exhibiting Pills- of Houndſtongue, which, having 'a - 


Mixture of Opium, and Seed of Henbane, and often leaving 
behind them an extraordinary Stupor of the Head, ought to be 
uſed with the greateſt Caution; and never, but when milder 
Remedies will not anſwer the Intention; nor then, if the Body 
be very weak. | | 

In. Diſorders of the Stomach and Inteftines, all things which 
induce a Stupor, are very: cautiouſly, or never at all, to be ex- 


hibited, becauſe no Kind of Medicines is ſo pernicious and 


injurious to the Lone and Motion of the nervous Parts, 

To. preſerve Health, and prevent Diſeaſes, nothing is ſo 
effectual, as to maintain the Tone, Strength, and Motion, of 
what they call the Prime Viæ, or fnſt' Paſſages, becauſe that 


moſt, ſalutaxy Exeretion which is performed by Stool, and diſ- 


charges the Sordes, which are the Recrements remaining after 
Digeſtion, orare collected from all Parts of the Body, depends 
chiefly thereon. Where this Evacuation is ſuppreſſed, or elſe 


5 after a low and remiſs Manner, a Deluge of vicious 


umours is ſoon collected, and becomes the Cauſe, as well as 
Fomenter, of Diſeaſes. Now there is nothing which ſo effectu- 
ally diminiſhes the periſtaltic) Motion of the Inteſtines, and 
ſuppreſſes inteſtinal Exc 
| Experience: For as all Reme- 
dies, ſo eſpecially: thoſe which are of a draſtic Quality, exert 


ngers, + 


And, in another Place, to the fame Purpoſe, he ſays, that“ They - 
<< cauſe indeed an immediate Ceſſation of the Pain, but preſerve - 


retion, as Sedatives and Anodynes, the 


their Efficacy firſt and principally-upon the Stomach and In- 


Lib. 5. Cap. 25. he ſays, ** To 9 oo nes, without urgent teſtines, | | | 
pgs * It is very dangerous to adminiſter Opiates and Anodynes, 


where the Stomach and Inteſtines are inclining to an Inflam- 
mation and Sphacelus, or where — extraordinary Impurity of 
otruption 


5 That a firm Reſt and Stagnation of the Blood in the Veſſels, 1 


which are productive of an Inflammation, will end in a ſpha- 
celous Putrefaction, unleſs ſeaſonably diſcuſſed, is not to be 
ioned. Whenever, therefore, theſe: Parts, I mean the 

h and Inteſtines, labour under violent Pains or Spaſms, 

and . of impure, an Inflammation is — 
appr » *Tis, therefore, the Buſineſs of every prudent 
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ries, and intermittent Fevers, has = uced a violent hypo- 


of the Blood throu 
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| and a violent Cardialgia, diligently to conſider, not only the 


Strength of the Patient, but, alſo, the various Stages of the 


Diſtemper, and the Diſpoſition of the Humours, before he 


exhibits Medicines of a ſedative Quality ; otherwiſe, inſtead of 
affording ſeaſonable Relief, he procures the Death of the Patient. 
Thus, ſome of the beſt practical Authors. inform us, that 
mortal Symptoms have forthwith been N by Opiates 
taken internally, or injected by way of yſter. Inſtances of 
this K ind occur in Thonnerus, in Obſervat. Lib. 3. * 5. 
Ialdſchmidius, in Diſſert. de Noxa Opii; Tillingius, de Opis; 
Sennertus, Lib. 6. 


Since Medicines of a ſedative and ſtupefying Quality ſo 
effectually deſtroy and impaix the Strength of the Inteſtines, 
hence 'tis obvious, that nothing has a more effectual Tendency 
both to produce and cheriſh hypochondriac Diſorders, than a 
1 Uſe of ſuch Medicines. That the hypochondriac 
Diſorder ariſes from continual Inflations and Spaſms of the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, which are of a nervous Nature, and 
that it is the Effect of. a Suppreſſion of the Diſcharge by Stool, 
and the large Congeſtion of peccant Humours ariſing from that 
Circumſtance, are things ſo certain, that they cannot be 
doubted of, Since, therefore, Medicines of this Kind, by pro- 
ducing Coſtiveneſs, weaken the Strength and Force of the In- 
teſtines, hence nothing can be more prejudicia-in this Diſorder ; 


and I myſelf have often obſerved, that the immoderate Uſe. 


of Opiates and Aſtringents in checking Diarrhceas, Dyſente- 


chondriac Diſorder, in Women called Hyſterics, which = 
rally afflicted the Patient during the remaining Part of his Life; 
and, if a Phyſician, by the frequent Uſe of Anodynes, checks 
the Pain, and other Symptoms, accompanying this Diſorder, he 
by that means alleviates them for a time, -but lays a Founda- 
tion for their recurring with greater Violence. Y 
Sedative Medicines, eſpecially thoſe of the ſomniferous and 
ſtepefying Kind, are, alſo, injurious to the Head, and increaſe 
the Diſorders incident to it ; becauſe, by rendering the Mo- 
tion and Pulſation of the carotid Arteries, which conſiſt of 
flender Coats, more languid, they occaſion a flow Circulation 
. Head. Hence the Stagnations of 
Blood there produced generate formidable Diſorders. In order 
to keep. the Head free from Diſeaſes, tis of the laſt Import- 
ance to preſerve the Tone of the Membranes of the Brain, 
and the due Circulation of the Blood through its Veſſels. Now 
n— is more injurious to the nervous Coats of the Brain, 


than all vaporous, fetid, and ſtrong-ſmelling Subſtances, ſince, 


by their means, their Tone and Strength is diminiſhed, the 
ſyſtaltic and elaſtic Force of the ſmall Arteries impaired, and 
conſequently the Circulation of the Blood through the Head, 
rendered flower : And this flow Circulation is ſucceeded by a 
Secretion of the ſerous Humour, which lays a Foundation for 
the moſt conſiderable Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as a Palſy, 
an Abolition. of Memory, an Aphony, a Difficulty of Hearing, 
lethargic Diſorders, Hemiplegies, and fixed Pains, or, in con- 
ſequence of the too great Diſtention of the Veſſels of the Brain, 


by the infarted Blood, Melancholy, which is frequently ac- 


companied with a palpable Depravation of Fancy, an imagi- 
nary Appearance of Spectres, terrible Dreams, and a Madneſs, 


which eaſily degenerates into Fury, Theſe vaporous and ſtupe- 


fying Medicines have an uncommon Tendency, not only to 
gerierate, but, alſo, to ſupport and cheriſh, theſe Diforders ; 
and, by the ineautious Uſe of them, 33 obſerved 
wild Diſorders of the Head converted into Misfortunes of a 
more terrible Kind; an Head-ach, for Inſtance, transformed 
into a Lethargy; an Hemicrania, into Stupidity; a Palſy, into 
an Apoplexy 3 a Vertigo, into an Epilepſy ; and a Difficulty 


of Hearing, into a confirmed Deafneſs. 


As Anodynes and Opiates are fo unſriendly to the Mem- 
branes of the Brain and Inteſtines by diminiſhing their Tone 


and Strength, ſo Children, and old Perſons, ought in a particular Y 
the End of Summer; from among theſe ariſe ſmall Stalks, 


manner to abſtain from the Uſe of them ; firſt, becauſe they 


retard the Diſcharge by Stool ; and, ſecondly, becauſe they 
weaken the nervous Syſtem and Membranes ; two Circutn- 


ſtances highly prejudicial, becauſe the Diſorders agar; (= Soo 


_ cident to theſe Ages ariſe either from Coſtiveneſs, or a 


neſs of the Brain and Nerves. | . | 

Tis certain from Experience, that, by a liberal Uſe of Ano- 
dynes, Children contract a Dulneſs ef Genius and Memory, 
which laſts for a conſiderable Time ; for a violent Injury done 
to the tender Structure of their Brain is not eaſily repaired. 
For this Reaſon, Stalpart Vander-IViel, in Cent. 1. Obf. 42. 
juſtly orders, That Women and Nurſes, ſhould not, when 


„ the Children committed to their Care are firſt affected 
„ th Pain and Uneaſineſs, forthwith exhibit Anodynes ; 
< 'ſince,. tho* they do not pany by that means, N 


6 them, they yet often en their Brain and Nerves to fi 


rarcot, P. 3. Cap. 1. and. Marcellus 
Donatus, in Hiſt. Med. Mirabil, $ 


* 


-. 
hn 


c 4 Degree, as to induce violent Tremors, Palſies, and Stu- 
« pidity. 
F . I. informs us, that, by Medicines of this Kind, 
he knew ſome ſeized with Slowneſs of Genius, and Stupidity, 
and others, with Dotage. | | | 
Ariodynes and Opiates are highly injurious to Perſons natu- 
weak ; to thoſe whoſe Strength is impaired either by Age 

or Diſeaſes z to thoſe whoſe Pulſe is languid, whoſe nd Mo- 


tions are defective, or whoſe Fluids have a Tendency to Cor- 7 


ruption. It ought to be a conſtant Rule in Practice, never to 


exhibit ſtrong Sedatives, where the Strength is ſmall, and the 


Pulſe, which is always leſſen'd by Opiates, already weak. 
Opiates and Anodynes are ſcarcely ever uſeful, when the Viſ- 
cera are infarcted, and their Tone deſtroyed, as in chronical 
Diſorders. Nor are ſuch Medicines to be exhibited in Caſes 
where the Blood and Humours are highly impure, as in caco- 
chymic and ſcorbutic Habits, in which the immoderate Uſe 


of Opiates, in order to remove Pains or Spaſms, proves mortal, 


becauſe it quickly induces a Sphacelus. When violent Pain has 
ray e the Strength, or a profuſe Sweat been excited, 
theſe 

other nervous Diſorder, ſhould be induced. For this Reaſon, 
tis far more expedient to uſe Opiates and Anodynes in the Be- 


f the ſame Opinion is Dr. Willis, who, in 


edicines ſhould be ſparingly uſed, leſt a Palſy, or ſome 


ginnings of Diſeaſes, when the Strength is entire, than when, 


it is exhauſted by the long-continued Shock of the Diſorder. 

As the two principal Indications for ſtopping Pain are its 
Violence, and the Hardneſs and Strength of the Pulſe, ſo, when 
theſe happen, an Hypnotic may be uſed, eſpecially when the 
Pain proceeds from an ron Cauſe, ſuch as 
Stone, the Eruption of a Tooth, the Puncture of a Tendon: 
or Nerve, a Diviſion of the Nails by ſome ſharp Inſtrument, 
or the thruſting a Nail deep into the Sole of the Foot ; which 
not only frequently induces a terrible Train of Symptoms, but, 
alſo, ſometimes proves mortal, : 

As, in all Caſes, mild and ſafe Remedies are preferable to 
thoſe of a more dangerous and draſtic Nature, ſo, in mitigating: 
Pain, we are never to have recourſe to ſtrong Anodynes, pro- 
vided thoſe-of a mild and gentle Kind prove ſufficient: Among 
theſe we may juſtly reckon anodyne Sulphur prepared fronr 
Vitriol ; Spiritus Nitri Dulcis duly prepared; among vegetable 
Subſtances, Saffron, and Nutmeg ; of fragrant 6 
Muſk and Amber; and, of Shop Preparations, the Oils of Cha- 
momile and Yarrow. To this Claſs, alſo, belongs Opium de- 


purated with Rain- water, and corrected by a due Addition of 


Analeptics, Purgatives, or Alexipharmics. F. Hoffman. 
NARDINUM Uuguentum, Ointment of Nard, is pre- 


pared either with an Addition of the Leaf of the Malabathrum, 


or without it: Generally, however, it is mixed with Oleum 
Balaninum, or Omphacinum, inſpiſſated with an Addition of 
Schœnanth; and, in order to give it a Fragrancy, there are 
added Coſtus, Amomum, Nard, Myrrh, and Balſamum. 
beſt is what is of a thin Subſtance, without Acrimony, and 
ſmelling like dry Nard, or Amomum. ; 

It is of an attenuating, acrimonious, and deterſive Quality, 
and has a Virtue of rarefying the Humours; it is liquid, and 


falls ſhort of a ſtrigmentitious Conſiſtence, without a Mixture 
of Roſin. There is a baſer Sort of Nardinum Unguentumy  - 
prepared of Oleum Omphacinum, the Juncus odoratus, a- 


lamus, Coſtus, and Nard. Dio ſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 75. 
NARDUS. © 1 DE £00 
NAR DUS CELTICA. Offic. 

Emac. 1079. Raii Hiſt. 1. 391: Nardus Celtica Dioſcoridis. 

C. B. 165. Nardus ſive Spica Celtica. Park. 117. CELTIC 

SPIKENARD. | | 


This ſmall Plant has a long ſlender Root, which creeps Rong | 


the Moſs upon the Surface of the Earth, divided into ſeve 

Branches, full of very ſmall Fibres, of a ſtrong aromatic Smell, 
when dry ; from the Heads of theſe Roots ſpring a few ſmall 
narrow Leaves, broadeſt at the End, and round- pointed, of a 
ellowiſh-green Colour, and growing of a yellow Colour at 


ſcarce a Span high, having two ſmall Leaves ſet oppoſite at a 


Joint; and, on the Top, a few little white monopetalous 


Flowers. It grows in the Alpine Countries, between 1taly and 
9 3 and flowers in Auguſt. The Root is principally 
uſed. Jo | 


Cel tie Nard is heating and attenuating, accounted alexiphar- 
mic and ſudorific, and good againſt malignant Diſtempers, and 


all Kinds of Poiſons. It opens Obſtructions of the Liver and 


Spleen ; provokes Urine, and the Menſes ; and is an Ingredient 


in the Theriaca and Mithridate. Miller's Bot. OF. 


The Plant is a Drier, and has the ſame Virtues as the Indian 


Spikenard ; but is more effectual in provoking Urine, ſtrength- 


ening the Stomach, and diſcuſſing Flatulencies ; outwardly, it 
is an Ingredient in the Compoſition of Malagmas and Oint- 
ments. Schroder. The Hungarians frequently uſe it in Lo- 


orms, the 


The 


J. B. 5. 205. Ger. 919. 


tions 


on — 


- 


_ _- Narpvus Inpica, & fic. N 
Aus Indica. Ger. 921. Emac. 1080. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1910. 
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8 This is the Head of a Root; conſiſting of Spikes 
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tions of the Head ;* as it agrees in Genus, and external Appear- 

ance; with Valerian,” ſo it ſeems to us to agree with it in Vir- 

tues. Raii H. P. VVT EE 
Seica Narpi; Offic. Nar- 


Nardus Indica vulgaris. J. B. 3. Nardus Indica five + 
Nardi. Park. Theat. 1595. ag fre] mom Ee. 2 
ca Nardi, & Spica Indica Offeinarum. C. B. P. 13. Theat. 
INDIAN SPIREN APP. 5 ; 3 
a red-, 


iſh- brown, or iron Colour, from an Inch and an half, to two 
or three Inches long, and about a Finger thick, made up of 


good againſt all contagious Diſtempers, and venomous Bites; 
and is of great Service againſt Stoppages of the Womb, It is 


put in a prett os x Quantity into Mithridate and Venice 
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uſed externally; ſuch as the Oil and Ointment of Spikenard. 


and half. Geoffroy. 


fine ſlender Fibres, matted cloſe uy ar ge and ſeem to be 
nothing but the Remains of the Fibres of the old decayed 
Stalks, having ſmall ſtringy Roots at the Bottom, about as 
thick as a Packthread. The whole Spike has a ſtrong aromatic 
Smell; and a warm bitteriſh Taſte, It is not known what 
Plant this belongs to; but it is ſuppoſed by the beſt Judges, to 


be the Head of the Root of. an Indian Cyperus. It grows in 


ſome Parts of the Eaft- Indies. „„ 
Spikenard is reckoned to be ſtronger, and more prevalent, 
than the Celtic Nard, being heating, opening, alexipharmic, and 


Treacle. Miller's Bot. Off. BY | * 
The Nardus Indica is the Root of a Plant of the Eaſi- Indies. 


What look like the Filaments of the Root, are not properly 


ſuch, but the Remains of the decayed Leaves. It is a ver 
Attenuant, is uſed in Colics, and promotes Sweat. It 
Ingredient in many Electuaries, and other Compoſitions, 


Galen relates, that he cured an Emperor of the Colic in his 


* Stomach, by rubbing that Region with this Ointment, This 


Spikenard may be given inwardly, from half a Dram to a 
Dram; and, in Infuſion, - from half an Ounce to an Ounce 


J am of Opinion, ſays Kay, with x Bauhine, Garcias, 
and other ſkilful Botaniſts, whatever Anguillara and others 


| have [aid to the contrary, that our Spikenard of the Shops is 
the true. and genuine Indian Nard of the Antients. Garcias 


Drugs are fold much cheaper. 


aſſures us, that there are not different Species of Nard ; for he 
knew but one, and that grew near the River Ganges on a 
Mountain, one Side of which faces the Eaſt, and the other 
the Weſt, which look towards Syria; a Country ſeparated 
from India by a vaſt Tract of Land: Nor is one Plant better 
than another, or has a Spike conſiderably longer than another. 
Nor can it be infer'd, from the vaſt Price at which Pliny tells 
us, Lib. 12. Cap. 12. it was fold in antient Times, that our 


Nard is not genuine; for the Indies are now more open and 
kriown, than they were in the Time of. Pliny ; and Spices are 


imported among us in greater Plenty, and leſs adulterated, than 
they were in his Days, ſince the Navigation to India, round the 
Coaſts of Africa, has been diſcovered ; and, conſequently, theſe 


_ 


It is a great Queſtion among the Learned, what Part of the 


Nad we ought to reckon the g,, or Spike; ſome will have it 


to be the Root, others deny it; of the former Opinion was Galen 


2 Antid. 14. where he ſays, 5 Ardyopay,@ Trduzny vagdor, &e. 


& Andromachus orders for an Ingredient India Nard, which we 


& call Spikenard, from its Reſemblance to Spikes, tho' it be a 


Root. To this the others oppoſe the Authority of Dio/- 


corides, who ſays, that it has ſeveral Spikes proceeding'from the 
ſame Root, both leafy ones, and ſuch as conſiſt of a Compli- 


cation of Fibres.  'The Truth is, that the 4ittle Stalks, beſet 
with Multitudes of capillaceous Leaves, are called Spikes, which, 


them from the Stalks, - 


tho' they ſeem to be Roots, are not really ſuch, but have under 


them ſmall Roots or Fibres, by which the Plant attracts Nou- 
riſhment ; and -theſe n calls Roots, and diſtinguiſhes 

t is certain, however, that this Plant 
roduces Stalks, which have their Tops adorned with Spikes or 
anicles, after the Manner of Graſſes, or Plants reſembling them. 


Tbe Nards of Dio ſcorides are heating and drying, and pro- 
voke Urine; 


which Reaſons, they flop a Looſeneſs,” being 
taken inwardly ; and ſtop uterine Fluxes, being uſed as a Peſſary. 


Taken in cold Water, they remove a Nauſea and Cardiogmus, 
and relieve ſuch. as are oppreſſed with Flatulencies, or labour 


under the Icterus, or hepatic or nephritic, Diſord ers, Boiled in 
Water, and an Inſeſſion prepared thereof, they remove an In- 


flammation of the Uterus. They repreſs the ſuperfluous Hu- 


mours in the Eyelids, by aſtringing and condenſing their Edges. 


The Powder thereof, iprinkled on moiſt and ſweaty Bodies, 
takes off their rank Sewell. Nard is an Ingredient, alſo, in Anti- 


dotes. Reduced to an impalpable Powder, then made with 


- 


Wine into Troches, to be repoſited in a new Veſſel not piteh- 


0 1 enter the Compoſition of ophthalmic Medicines. 
n \ - 


Hiſt. Plant. 
„ 


volvari. C. B. 166. Raii Hiſt. 1. 


in Zeiln a 


Tijeron- Katou- Nategam, which is 
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NaAnbus Montana. Offic. Ger. 920. Ems. 1028. 
Nardus montana tubero/a. Park. 116. Nardus mintana radice 


392. Paleriana'Narius difte 
rs - «goly Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 103. MOUNTAIN SPIK E 


This is the Root of a Species of Valerian, which in 
the Mountains of Leon in Spin ; but we ate not certain What 
the Antients called, by this Name; It is not much uſed in 
Phyſic 3 but its Virtues are like thoſe of the Nardus Celtica; 

Nardus Indica, Geoffroy. a a 


It has the fame Virtues, according to Dioſcerides, and ſerves 
_ for all the fame 8 as the Celtic Nard. | 


Gs. ARDOSTACHYS. - Spikenard. Paulus gin, Lib. 7. 
| AREGAM, a common Name for two Species of Indian | 
Lemon-tree ; the firſt of which, 96572 29) £5 
| Mal-Naregam,'is a Sort of Dwarf Lemon-tree, which grows 
Malabar. + | fel 40 
The Leaves of this Tree, boiled in Oil, and applied to the 
Head, eaſe the Pains thereof; and their Juice is reckoned an 
excellent Errhine for purging the Head. The expreſſed Juice 
of the Fruit cures that endemial Cachexy, the Pitas; and, 
of the Root, are prepared//antiſpaſmodic Pills. This Fruit 
differs from a Lemon, only in having but one Seed. 5 


The other Species is the e . 
| diſtinguiſhed by its ſmall 
Fruit; this grows in mountdinous Places throughout Malabar, 
eſpecially about Candenate, and has always Flowers and Fruit 
upon it. f ES 1 
The Leaves are accounted a preſent Remedy for the E 5 

The Root provokes to Stool, drives out Sweat, and cures 
Colic and Cardialgia, The dry'd Fruit ſtrengthens the Sto- 
mach, and reſtores the injured Fermentation of the Stomach ; 
it is, alſo, a potent Preſervative againſt the Contagion of the 
Small-pox, and malignant Fevers; and is efteemed an excellent 
Antidote againſt ſeveral Serts of Poiſon, Raii Hift. Plant, 
- NARES. The Noſtrils. | db £4 4I0 e 
the Noſtrils, none 


Among the various Diſorders incident to 
are of greater Importance than Hæmorrhages, which ariſe 
from a copious Conveyance of Blood to the Head; in conſe- 
quence of which, the ſmall Arteries in the Tunica Pituitaria 
are preternaturally filled, and their Extremities, being too much. 
C are at laſt opened, and diſcharge their contained 

Such is the Fabric of the Noſtrils, that they are eaſily ſub- 
ject to Eruptions of Blood; for, in their internal Parts, the 
Blood-veſlels divided, into highly minute Parcels, are copiouſly 
diſtributed through that Coat which covers the Vemer, the 
Offa Spongioſa, and the ethmoidal Bones, and are, at the ſame 
time, externally covered with a very flender Membrane. Hence, 
when the Blood is copiouſly convey'd to the Noſtrils, it is with 
Difficulty returned through their ſmall Veins, but eaſily ſtops 
in the minute Arteries, diſtends their Extremities, burſts them, 
and produces an Hemorrhage. It, alſo, ſometimes happens, 
that this Blood elevates the Extremities of theſe minute Arteries 
into ſmall Aneuriſms, which afterwards prove the Occaſion 
of a copious Dropping of Blood, 0 4 | 

t in Hæmorrhages of the Noſe there is a copious and 
violent Afflux of the Blood and Humours to the Head and 
Noftrils, is ſufficiently - obvious from the violent Motion of 
the Heart and Arteries, the ſtrong Pulſe, eſpecially in the 
Neck and Temples, the Senſe of Weight in the Head, the 
Redneſs of the Face, the Swelling of the Face aud whole Head, 
a Drineſs and Heat bf the internal Noftrils, | 

The principal Cauſe of this Congeſtion is the unequal Pro- 
greſs of the Blood, eſpecially through the Ducts of the exter- 
nal Parts, whether conveying Arteries, or returning Veins ; By 


which means it happens, that the Blood is too ſeantily con- 


veyed to ſome Parts, and too copiouſly to others, w ere it 
breaks the Veſſels, and diſcharges itſelf. 

- - Whatever therefore contributes to produce ſuch an unequal 
Motion of the Blood, in à proportionable Degres, excites 
 Hzmorrhages, Now all Hzmorrhages, and more 3 that 
from the ils, are generally accompany'd- or preceded by a 
Stricture of the Skin and external Part, 'a' Detumeſcence of 
the Veſſels; an Horripilation, a Refrigeration, Coſtiveneſs, a 
Retention: of the -Flatulencies, Rumbſings in the Abdomen, 


'Laffitude: of the Limbs, and Pains of the Belly. Hence tis 


obvious, that the Cauſe of this unequal Circulation of the 
Blood is a certain Stricture of the Fibres, and moſt minute 
Veſſels, eſpecially in the Extremities; for: when, by means of 
. Stricture, the Veſſels, eſpecially ſuch as return 
the Blood, Lymph; or any other Humours, as, alſo, the ex- 
cretory Ducts of the Skin, through which; according to the 
Laws. of: Nature,- the ſerous Part of the Blood ought to be 
eliminated, are comprefled, the Blood regurgitates to the large 
internal Veſſels, by which means a greater and quicker Con- 
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| Cauſes concur to produce Hæmorrhages 


Quantity of 
- the ſame time the Space, in which the Humours were before 
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traction of the Heart and Arteries is produced, and the Blood 
t y 


alf more powerfully convey'd to the weak Parts, oj 
—_ its Congeſtion — — lay a Foundation for He- 
morrhages, and other Diſorders. ; 

From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily conceive how other 
or r - _ 
om the Noſtrils ; for the Reaſon is obvious, why thoſe w. 
ny in Blood and Humqurs, indulge themſelves in Reſt, and 
# ſedentary Life, are voracious, and live in a delicate manner, 
and, at the fame time, —y expoſe their Bodies, eſpe- 
cially their Feet, to the Cold, whilſt they are diſcompoſed by 
. — Commotions, either of Body or Mind, take ſuch things 


© as exagitate the Blood, ſuch as Aromatics, ſpirituous Subſtances, 


Ales, Wines, hot and volatile Medicines, or uſe too hot 


Baths, are ſubject to Hzmorrhages | 
in ſuch Patients, the equable Circulation of the Blood is every- 


where intercepted, and cannot be equally diſtributed to all the 


Parts, through the minute infarcted Veſſels ; but, by acting too 


torcibly on the Parts thus diſpoſed, makes an Eruption. 


Nor is it an hard Taſk to aſſign a Reaſon, why theſe Hzmor- , 


rhages appear in certain Conſtitutions of the Atmoſphere ; for 
tis certain from Experience, that, eſpecially in the Spring and 
Autumn, about the Equinoxes, many Perſons, even advanced 
in Years, are 1 to Hæmorrhages of the Noſe, which 
afford them great Relief; for then the State of the Air is very 


- unequal, and frequently changes from cold to hot, and from 


dry to moiſt: Now, ſince, by this frequent Viciſſitude, the 


Tone of the Skin is weakened, and conſequently Perſpiration 


impaired, it is not to be wonder'd at, if the ordinary Courſe of 
es Blood is diſturbed, and a Foundation for Hæmorrhages 

The ſame Reaſon is to be aſſigned, why Hzmorrhages from 
the Noſe are ſometimes epidemical, when a moiſt Conſtitution 


of the Air, when the Winds blow from the South and North, 


is ſuddenly ſucceeded by a dry and elaſtic State of the Atmo- 
ſphere ; for by this means the Exhalation of the Moiſture 
rough the Pores of the Skin is diſturbed, the ſerous Part of 


the Blood is increaſed, and returned in a larger Quantity to the 


Heart and large Veſſels; by which means their ſyſtaltic Mo- 
tion is render'd ſtrong, and the Impulſe of the Fluids more 
briſk, but at the ſame time more unequal. _ 

Nor is it mote difficult to underſtand, why rheumatic, arthri- 
tic, and nephritic Patients, as, alſo, ſuch as are ſubject to ſci- 
atic Pains, are often 3 to Hæmorrhages from the Noſe; for 
theſe Diſorders are produced by ſpaſmodic Motions and Stric- 
tures, by which the Circulation of the Blood being rendered 
unequal, preternatural Collections and Eruptions of it happen 
in other Parts, Hence Hippocrates, in Lib. 2, de Prædict. orders 
the Phyſician to aſ adult Patients, afflicted with rheumatic or 


been ſubje& to Hæmorrhages from the Noſe. 

A Suppreſſion of the Menſes, eſpecially in young and pre- 
gnant Women, of the Lochia in Women after Labour, and of 
the hzmorchoidal Diſcharge in Men, frequently produces a Re- 


| 128 of the Blood, the Conſequence of which is an 


morrhage from the Noſe; for no other Reaſon, than that 
by the Spaſms, with which Hæmorrhages are generally accom- 
ponds the equable Motion of the Blood is deſtroyed, and the 

lood, with an Impetus, forced- to the Parts deſtined for Excre- 
tion, where, being denied a Paſſage, it ruſhes to any other 
Parts, and produces an, Hzmorrhage. - 

It alſo frequently happens, that, in thoſe eſpecially who are 
of a tender ſpongious Habit of Body, inclined: to Hæmor- 
rhages, an Hemorrhage of the Noſe accompanies Fevers, 
eſpecially that Kind called a Syxacha z ſucceeds thoſe of the 


Quartan Kind; and precedes the Eruption of exanthematous Dif- 


orders, the Meaſles, and Small-pox, This Phenomenon is 
owing to nothing but the violent ſpaſmodie Strictures of the 
nervous Parts; for that theſe Diſorders are attended with ſuch 
Strictures, is ſufficiently obvious from what, generally precedes 
them, that is, a Diſch of thin Urine, Coſtiveneſs, Horri- 
pilation upon expoſing the Skin to the e Air, Refrige- 
ration, Inquietudes, and Agnxieties, till Head becomi 
afflicted with Pain, and the Face red and inflated, the Blood 
at laſt makes an Lrruption, * ; : | 
 *Tis, allo, to be obſerved, that Hamorrhages from the Noſe 
are very frequent in thoſe who have any large Member muti- 
lated, or amputated; for, after ſuch Misfortunes, the ſame 
Blood and Chyle remains in the Body, whilſt at 


diffuſed, is leſſen d: Hence the Blood ſtagnates in the minute 

Veſſels, and produces irregular Motions towards other Parts. 
"There is another Cauſe of the inequal Motion of the Blood, 

beſides Spaſms, that is, Infarions and ObtruQions of the 


| fanguiferous Viſcera, ſuch as the Liver and Spleen ;_ for, when 
an Obſtruction 
the Veſſels communicating with theſe Viſcera, its Motion and 


happens here to the of the Blood: thro? 


from the Noſe ; becauſe, - 


Impet 
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us are convey'd to other Parts, and frequently to the 


ſuperior Parts and Head: Hence it happens, that inveterate 
Scurvies, Dropſies, and Cachexies, ſometimes bring on fatal 
Hemorrhages. Thus Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Pradics. 
informs us, that Infarctions of the Spleen are accompany d 


with Hæmorrhages. : 


Such Hemorrhages, produced by various concurring Cauſes, 


are diſcharged either from the Right or Left Noftril, rarely from 
both ; and differ in Quantity, according to the greater or 
ſmaller Afflux and Congeſtion of the Blood to the Head; for 
ſometimes only a few Drops, and at other times a few 


Ounces, are diſcharged 


; and ſometimes ſo copious an Effuſion 


of Blood continues for ſome Hours, that the Quantity diſ- 
charged amounts to five or ſix Pints. 


Hemorrhages of the Noſe are in ſome Patients long, and in 


others ſhort, and in ſome more frequent than in others. Thus, 
they are more frequent in Children, and yonng Perſons, than in 
Adults, and thoſe far advanced in Age. Men are likewiſ 

more ſubjeft to Hæmorrhages of this Kind, than Women; 
ſince theſe latter have the redundant Blood evacuated. every 
Month by the Veſſels of the Uterus. Hæmorrhages of the 
Noſe are, alſo, large, and frequent in Perſons of a ſpon- 


you Habit of Body, furniſhed with ſmall and numerous 
e 


ſſels: But tis otherwiſe in lean Perſons, whoſe Veſſels are 


large, tho? this Species of Hzmorrhage, when happening to ſuch, 
is generally very profuſe. 5 

Tis, aſſo, 4 that they who in their have a 
copious Diſcharge of mucid and ſerous Matter from the Ears, 
Noſtrils, and Eyes, are, after the Vears of Puberty, ſubject to- 
Hæmorrhages of the Noſe. Tis, alſo, certain from Experience 
that ſuch Hæmorrhages are ſometimes hereditary, and convey” 
from Parents to their Children. Tis equally certain, that no 
Hzmorrhage more eaſily returns, than that from the Noſtrils, 
which ſometimes recurs every Day, or within a few Hours. 


Now, all habitual and frequent Hzmorrhages indicate a certain | 


Weakneſs of Nature, that is, ſuch a Structure of the Parts af 
the Body, as favours a flow and unequable Circulatian of the 
Blood, "Theſe Hamorrhages are, however, highly ſalutary, 
eſpecially in ſpongious Bodies, where Stagnations, and other 
Diſorders, are dreaded: Nor in Tepe Authors are there 


Inſtances wanting of Vertigos, 


imneſs of Sight, violent 


Head-achs, a Phrenitis, Convulſions, and Epilepſies, termi- 
nated ” Hæmorrhages of the Noſe : Whereas, on the con- 


trary, 


ippocrates, almoſt every-where, and eſpecially in his 


Prædict. and Coace Prænotiones, informs us, that Vertigos, 
Apoplexies, Epilepſies, Convulſions, Ringings of the Ears, 
with Difficulty of Hearing, and a Gutta Serena, are produced 
by a prepoſterous Suppreſſion of Hæmorrhages. from the Noſe. 


Thoſe Hæmorrhages from the Noſe are generally critical 


and ſalutary, which, in that Species of Fever called Synoche, 
happen on the ſemicritical Day, that is, between the third 
and the fourth Day, or on the critical Day itſelf, which is the 
ſeventh, ſince they terminate theſe Fevers, which generally 
ariſe from a Plethora. | | 


*Tis not only obſerved by Hippocrates, but, alſo, confirmed > 


by Experience, that thoſe who in their Childhood have been 
ſubje& to frequent Hzmorrhages from the Noſe, in their 
Youth = fall into violent Diſorders of the Breaſt, ſuch as 


Spittings of 


lood, Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, and a Phthiſis; 


and are, when advanced to Men, ſubje& to the hæmorrhoidal 
A rheumatic, arthritic, iſchiadic, nephritic, and colic 
3 | 


Violent and enormous Hæmorrhages from the Noſe, when 


ariſing from. exceſſive Spaſms of the internal Parts, and ſuc- 
ceeded by Refrigerations of the Extremities, and Deliquiums, 
generally terminate in Death. This I had an Opportunity of 


obſerving in a 


Woman, in whom, when dead, the Carotids 


were preternaturally diſtended, and as large again as in their 
due State; whilſt at the fame time the inferior Portion of the 
Colon was greatly conftricted. - 


Hæmorrhages accompanying * or malignant 


Fevers, where the Strength is much impaired, by deſtroying 


the Strength 
to the Surface of the Body, and ſeſſening the Expulſion of the 


pe Matter, are therefore highly dangerous. In chronical 
i 


ſtill more, by diminiſhing the Courſe of the Blood 


ſorders, alſo, where the Viſcera are deftroy'd, Eruptions of 


Blood prove mortal; for which Reaſon Hæmorrhages from 
the Noſe generally are fatal to dropſical and cachectic Pa- 


tients. 


much impairs the Strength, the Aſſiſtance of a 


comes neceſſary 
diſcqvering the genuine Cauſes, ta remove them by proper 


% NE | 
When a violent Hamorchage threatens ogy, and tes 

hy ſician he- 
+. The principal Intentions of Cure are, after 


ures. As 
When 


* 
* 


> Thus Paracelſus, and Hzmorrhag 
purified Nitre with great Succeſs : And Riverius, in his Praxis 


Poppi 
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When, therefore, a Redundance of the Blood and Huinouis, 


together with their ve Force and Turgeſcence, hinders 
— free and equal Paſſage through the minute Veſſels, and 
produces enormous Hzmorrhages, which principally happens 

oung Perſons in the Spring, after violent Exerciſe, or the 
Uk of ſuch ſpirituous things as throw the Blood into preter- 
natural Commoti beſides Veneſection, which diverts the 


Courſe of the Blood from the Head, Preparations of Nitre are, . guard 
above all other things, efficacious for checking the Orgaſm of aga 
ly obferye a violent Torpor, Stupor, and 
| Pain of the 


the Humours, and relaxing the ſpaſmodic Strifture of the Parts. 
ildanus, in all Hæmorrhages, uſed 


and Obſervationes, greatly extols this Medicine for ſtopping 
all Hzmorrhages. Of fimilar, tho' ſomewhat inferior Efficacy, 
are Acids, whether of the mild Kind, obtain'd from the Vege- 
table Kingdom, ſuch as hy Few of, Lemons and Barberries, 
the Water and Juice of ood-ſorrel, or of the more 7 
and powerful Kind obtain'd from the Mineral Kingdom, fſuct 
as the Phlegm or Spirit of Vitriol diluted, or the TinQure of 
Roſes, and Flowers of the Daiſy, prepared with Water of 
Wood-ſorrel and Spirit of Vitriol, and drank with Spring- 
water; the Efficacy of which is, OY great in checking 
the inteſtine and elaſtic Force of the 3 
But, becauſe in theſe dangerous Hæmorrhages there is gene- 
rally a certain ſpaſmodic Striẽture of the nervous Parts, which 
is ſoon ſucceeded by an unequal Motion of the Fluids, beſides 
the Preparations of Nitre already recommended, we muſt have 
recourſe to gentle Anodynes, ſuch as Preparations of Poppies 
the Water = Inſtance, the Extract, or the Syrup of wild 
the Syrup of white Poppies, and Emulſions prepared 
of the Four cold Yeeds, the Seeds of white Poppies, and the 
Waters of the Flowers of the Egyptian Thorn, Elder, the 
Lime-tree, Meadow-ſweet, common Chamomile, and: Prim- 
roſes. But, when a violent Impetus of the Solids continues ob- 
we muſt have recourſe to morg efficacious Remedies, . 


|  Rinatel 
0 extibir a few Grains of the Pilulz* de Cynogloflo : Cam- 


hire, alſo, on account of the ſulphureous Exhalations it dif- 
Faſes, produces a ſedative Effect, eſpecially when mixed with 
Nitre, or diaphoretic Antimony, and exhibited in a ſmall Doſe, 
ſuch a Powder is of very ſingular Efficacy, eſpecially when any 
exanthematous Matter proves the Cauſe of the Hemorrhage, 
which it frequently does, But, among all the various Medicines 


proper for ſtopping Hzmorrhages, whether from the Noſe, or 


any other Part, none is more fafe and efficacious, than the ano- 
dyne mineral Liquor, which is ſaturated with the anodyne Sul- 
phu of #itriol ; and which either, alone, or rather with the 
owder of Nitre, drank in Spring-water, forthwith checks the 
violent Orgaſm of the Blood. a Fo, | 
Beſides, when the Diſorder is violent, we muſt divert the 
Impetus of the Blood from the ſuperior Parts to others: For 
this Purpoſe, Veneſection in the inferior Parts is to be uſed. 
Then we are to preſcribe temperate Baths for the Feet, and 
putting the Hands in warm Water ; by which the Fibres are 
relaxed, the Tone of the vaſcular Parts remitted, and conſe- 
quay the exceſſive Flux of the Blood to the ſuperior Parts 
evented. | 4 
Beſides, as that acrid bilious Matter, which is often the 
Cauſe of Flatulencies and Spaſms, is, eſpecially in hypochon- 
driac Patients, the Occaſion of immediate H es; in 
order to make a Derivation, nothing is more proper than ſuch 


things as gently purge the Inteſtines. Theſe, as they are ex- 


hibited internally, ought not only to be mild, but, alſo, = 
felled of a corroborative Quality, ſuch as Preparations of Rhu- 
barb, Powder of Rhubarb in Subſtance mixed with ſome 
Grains of Nitre and Sal Polychreſtum, or Raifins impregnated 
with Rhubarb. The fame Intention is, alſo, anſwered 
emollient, carminative, temperate, and oleous Clyfters, whi 
ſooth the Spaſins, and. carry off the Flatulencies of the In- 


The Afflux of the Blood to the Head may be prevented, 
and the weaken'd Parts corroborated, by 2pplyin pk. rg 
mixed with Diſcutients, to the Forehead, bh, and Neck. 
Of this Kind, - the moſt efficacious is an Epitbem, prepared of 


Vi of Roſes, Vinegar of Rue, Nitre, Camphire, and 
: the Ga egar , , , 
Noſtrils. 


of Roſe - wood, which may be, alſo, drawn up the 


who are ſubject to frequent and violent Hæmorrhages 


from the Noſe, ought, in order to prevent their Return, to be 
very careful in preſerving their whole Bodies, and Ty 
their Feet and Heads, from the Cold, left Perſpiration ſhou 

be hinder'd, which as it greatly contributes to all woe Hz- 
morrhages, ſo in a particular manner to this from the Noſe ; 
ſince by this means, a Redundance of Blood, and impure Ha- 
mours, is generated. *Tis-therefore expedient in fuch a Caſe, 
beſides great Temperance, to promote this Excretion by Exer- 


ciſe, and Infuſions of Pauls Betony, and the Tops of Yarrow. 
They who in their iner ba 


ve been ſubjeCt to frequent 


NAR 


Hemorrhages, if theſe afterwards and VeneſcQioh is 
eQed, ought carefully to abſtain from violent Exerciſe; and 
Hemor- 


loud Crying or Speaking. I have, alſo, obſerved 
rhages, in I- maſters, ſucceeded by almoſt incurable Diſ- 
orders of the Head; ſuch as a continual Ringing of the Ears, 
a Head-ach, and Palſy. ; N 

But, after violent 
inſt expoſing the Body or Head to the Cold, as, alſo, 
inſt Frights : For by a N of this Kind, we — 


Head 'd with 8 
ead, accompany'd with a a Dim 
of Sight, a Vane, an intolerable Weakneſs of the whole 
Body, and Danger of an Apoplexy ; for the more the Blood - 
is exhauſted from the Body, the more carefully we are to 
guard ial Tech things as repel it from the external to the 
internal | , W 
For this Reaſon, through the whole Courſe of profuſe Hz 
8 we are to be very cautious both of ſnuffing 
the Noftrils, and applying externally by way of Epithems, col; 
and aſtringent Subſtances ; ſince by the unſkilful Uſe of theſe, 
the Noſtrils being obſtructed, the Force of the Blood is de- 
rived either to the Aſpera Arteria and , and endangers a 
Suffocation ; or to the internal Parts of the Brain, and lays a 
Foundation for an Apopl It is better and more ex pe- 


dient not to uſe thoſe external Applications till Baths for 


the Feet have been uſed, the Body render d ſoluble by Clyſters, 
and Veneſection in the F oot, if neceſſary, has been performed. 

Hzmorrhages ariſing from a Redundance of Blood, an Omiſ* 
ſion of accuſtom'd Veneſection, a Suppreffion of the Menſes 
the Lochia, or hzmorrhoidal Diſcharge, are more ſalutaty than 
dangerous; for which Reaſon they ought not to be forcibly 
ſtopp'd. But if they are immoderate, beſides the deriving Ne- 
medies already mentioned, Corals mixed with the Species de 
Hyacintho and Nitre, may be exhibited in a proper Quantity 
of Citron-juice. "2 | 
We muſt, alfo, be careful not ſuddenly to ſtop theſe Ha · 
morrhages when returning at certain Periods, either by inter- 
nal Medicines, or e Applications; for by this means we 
Lia. rg; obſerve Lethargies and Apoplexies produted in old 

erſons. 8 

I have known Hæmorrhages of the Noſe cured by drink 
two or three Quarts of Spring-water every Day, provided 
Surface of the Body is kept duly warm, eſpecially in cholerie 
and bilious Patients, and in Caſes where there is an intenſe 
Orgaſm of the ſulphureous Parts, which is by this means ex- 


cellently alleviated, and a gentle Sweat, for the moſt part, hap- ' 


pily excited. For which Reaſon *tis proper, that thoſe who are 
ſubject to immoderate and frequent Hæmorrhages, ſhould uſe 
1 e Hoon — their common Drink. | | 
n ſymptomatic Hzmorrhages, and thoſe accompanying ex- 
anthematous Diſorders, Meaſſes, Small-pox, — rple 
Fever, and Petechiz, it is not expedient to exhibit any other 


Medicines, than ſuch as, by moderating the intenſe Heat, may 


gently promote Perſpiration. For this Purpoſe, 


ake of the Water of Chamomile-flowers, four Ounces ; 
diſtil'd Vinegar, one Qunce x of Crabs- eyes, and Diaſcot- 
dium, each one Dram; of Nitre, one  Scruple ; and of 
the Syrup of wild Poppies, a ſufficient Quantity; make 
into a Mixture: Of which, let the-Patient take two 
Spoonfuls every two. Hours, and keep hitnſelf moderately 


warm in Bed; and, if the Diſorder is malignant, a Po W - 


der compoſed of diaphoretic Antimony, depurated Nits 
and Camphire, is to be exhibited. 9 * | ” 
They who in their Infancy and Youth have been ſubje@ to 
vent Hzmorrhages, which afterwards flop, are very often 
afflicted with Diſorders of the Head, Eyes, and Ears, a Swel- 
ling of the Parotid Glands, or with an 8 
either of the idiopathic or ſymptomatic Kind. In this Caſe, if 
the Head, and its Veſſels, are turgid with Blood, the Noſtrils 
are by ſome external Artifice to be ſtimulated to a Diſcharge 
of Blood ; and this is moſt generally done 2 A 
a Straw, or a Scarifigator, into the Noſtrils. The ſame Piece 
of Practice is, alſo, highly beneficial, when in ſynochous and 
fanguine Fevers there is a violent Impotus of the Blood to the 
8 produces terrible Symptome, unleſs it be di- 


Imperuous Heemorrhages, „ ariſing from violent Commotons 
of Mind; require a peculiar Trentment; for, if they are pro- 


. Anger, antiſpaſmodic nitrous Powders, ſucceſſively 
exhibited in pure cold Water, ate highly beneficial 5 but, if 
Fo nd exceſſive Sorrow, Diaphoretics mix d with Anti- 
fpa „or the mineral Liquor, mix'd with a 
fourth Part of the Spiritus Buffii, and uſed with a moderately 


—_—_— Regimen, are ſufficient to produce a Cure. \ 
| n 


Patients of cachectie Habits labour under Hamas 


rhages, 
e 


* 


11 
1 


„ve are, above all things, to 


or Phrenitis, 


* variouſly and roquendly eve a 


of 


ed 


1 
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, gs OG ed with digeſtive Salts, ate, from Further, if it extends to the Fauces, Speech, Deglutition, and 
| eb —_— 0 0 other Medicines. even Reſpiration, are ſometimes hinder d, * n obſerves, 
* Viſcera are affected with a ſcorbutic Taint, the and the Cure is extremely difficult, Laſtly, when it fills both 
Cure is moſt properly attempted by Whey, interpoſing, at the Noſtrils, the Cure is very difficult, becauſe generally e abit 
ſame time, Preparations of Rhubarb. Frederic Hoffman. capes. tomy noe: "ry. 61 5 Wer x 7 122 811 
| | | - © equally true, with r to a Sarcoma, eſpecially if the Bones 
ME A Pol vrus or THE Nosx. of the Noſe are aMedied with a Spina Ventoſa. : | 
Tue internal, Parts of the Noſe, as well as other Parts of The Cure of a 1 cannot be reaſonably expected from 
the Body, are often ſabject to fleſhy Excreſcencies, call d any thing but a total Removal, which may be accompliſhed b 
Polypuſes, tho! they ſeldom have more Feet or Roots than one. cauſtic Medicines, or proper Inſtruments ; and this, either 
This Diſorder is, by ſome, called Sarcoma; and, by others, at once, or at different times, The firſt may be applied when 
| the Excreſcence is ſoft and ſmall,” or ſhort and large, with this 


- Hyperſarcoma. But theſe Caruncles are of various Sizes and | | 
Conſiſtencies; ſometimes ſoft, and capable of Elongation, Caution, that the Cauſtic may not corrode the ſound Parts of 
when drawn ; ſometimes, tho' very ſeldom, hard, and, as it the Noſe. Among the mild corroſive Medicines proper for 


were, rigid ; ſometimes white, and fometimes of a pale-fey this Purpoſe, the moſt celebrated are Powder of Savin, burnt 
Colour: At firſt, they are, for the moſt part, ſmall; but, in Alum, red Precipitate, white Vitriol, and HermodaQyl-root, 
Proceſs of Time, they increaſe, ſome flower, ſome faſter ; either alone or mixed with Honey, or ſome digeſtive Oint“ 
ſo that I have feen ſome, in three or four Days, hang out of the ment, laid on the Polypus with a Tent; or, if it is ſeated ex- 
Noſe :. Tho? they are generally free from Pain, yet ſometimes ternally, without a Tent, by which, flight ones are ſometimes 


they are attended with Pain and Hardneſs, become livid, and removed. Poterius fays, the Powder of Heliotropium, or Scor- 
incline to a Cancer. Some are confin'd to the Noſe, others 8 introduced into the Noſe with Cotton, twice a 
h y, will remove a Polypus very readily, and with little Pain; 


7 hang down to the Lips; ſome fill, greatly expand, and. enor- | 
mouſly dilate the Noſe ; ſome .. as one Caruncle, with but we are left in the Dark as to the particular Species of Heli- 
an equal Surface; others 2 luſter, Some, again, grow otropium, or Scorpionwort, proper for this Uſe. Rulandu: 

backwards thro' the Aperture, by which the Breath deſcends recommends a Mercurial Water, with which he affirms he has 
from the Noſe to the Fauces, and are viſible behind the Uvula; cured a Polypus, by wetting it every Morning and Evening. 
and then occaſion not only a great Difficulty of Spgakigg and To this Claſs, alſo, belong the Unguentum Ægyptiacum, the 
cum of Wurtzen, the Oil of Tartar per Del;- 


_ Swallowing, but likewiſe of Breathing, and almoſt ſtrangle Unguentum fu 
the Patient. Sometimes they expand themſelves both through guium, the Eſſence of Savin, and particularly an Eſſence pre- 


the Noſe, and through the Fauces, though both Noſtrils are pared of Sublimate Mercury and Spirit of Wine, with which 
ſeldom obſtructed by them. The Polypus, as we have already Wedelius informs us he cured a certain Polypus. According to 
obſerved, has generally but one Root, and that ſlender; ſome- Nack, in Operat, Chirurg. Cap. de Polypo, great Serviee is 
times, indeed, it is thick, and furniſhed with large Veins; done in Polypuſes by Lime-water, eſpecially if, after mixing a 
however, as it appears now-and-then with many Roots, the Grain or two of Sublimate Mercury with it, it is made into a 
9 Antients ſeem to have derived the Name from thence, This phagedenic Water. The ſame End is, alſo, anſwered by pre- 

.  Excreſcence often proceeds from the inferior /er middle Part of cipitate Mercury, upon which ſome Spirit of Wine has been 
the Noſe, and ſometimes from the poſterigr and upper Part, deflagrated ; by Water ſaturated with Sal Ammoniac; and, if 
and even from the Sinuſes of the Cranium and Os Ethmoides ; we may believe Muſitanus, by the acid Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
but it is, in general, formed in and from the pituitary Mem- niac, If theſe prove ineffectual, then ſtronger Remedies 
brane, and particularly by an Obſtruction of one or more of its muſt be applied; ſuch as the Lapis Infernalis, Sublimate 
Glands ;© which, being gradually increaſed by noxious Hu- Mercury, the Arcanum Corallinum, and others of a like 
moirs, fills the Noſe, or hangs down below it; and, conſe- Nature; but theſe ſhould be mixed with Honey, or Baſilicon, 

uently, it ſeems nothing more, than a morbid Expanſion and and laid on with great Care, that they my not corrode the 

| Th of the Glands, and that ſpongy Membrane, But, found Parts; and, if the Polypus lies concealed in the Noſe, a a 
in my Opinion, the Sarcoma Naſi is of a very different Na- ſmall Portion of the Medicine ſhould be introduced by a Quill, 
ture; for a Polypus is generally ſoft, and hangs like a Fig, by or ſome other Tube. Of equal Virtue in removing a mild 
a ſlender or chick Root, as by a Stalk ; whilſt the Sarcoma is Polypus, are the Spirit or Oil of Vitriol, Aqua-fortis; and 


ſometimes ſoft,” ſometimes hard, and fixed upon a large, .firm, - Butter of Antimony, when applied with a Feather or Pledget : 
and immoveable Baſis. ' Whatever is eroded muſt, at every Dreſſing, be removed by 
Sciſſars, or a Pair of Forceps. Th:baut followed this Method: 


From the preceding Account of the Nature and Diſpoſition 
of a Polypus, we cannot be at. a Loſs for the Diagnoſtic and He laid two Plaiſters between the Polypus and ſound Part, for 
Cauſes of it. And firſt, a white, rediſh, ſoft Polypus, with- the Preſervation of the latter ; then he carefully applied to the 


— out Pain, is of a mild Nature: On the contrary, that is dan- former Butter of Antimony, with a Tent or Pledget ; and 
erous, which is painful, hard, livid, or black, or diſcharges a next, to prevent too deep a Penetration, he waſhed'it-off with 
Pus, or acrid and fetid Humours ; for ſuch tend to a Cancer. warm Water. By this Method Garengeot affirms that he per- 
5 The Cauſes are often latent and internal, though it is ſome- formed the Operation in a Moment; but this Author does not 
times produced by external Violence. By a latent Cauſe, tell us, whether he applied the Cauſtic more than once, tho' 1 
we mean an Inſpiſſation of corrupt and glutinous Blood in the am perſuaded it muſt be frequently repeated; for a ſingle Ap- 
ſmall Veſſels and Glands of the pituitary Membrane ; for that plication, will ly produce the deſired Effet. * . 
ſoft and ſpongy Membrane may be eaſily diſtended by a Con- But, in gener focus are preferable to Cauſtics ; and 
geſtion of noxious Humours. The external Cauſes may be this Operation may be performed by various Methods. Before 
violent Falls or Blows, too frequent an Introduction of the the Operation the Patient ſhould be prepared, and then ſeat 
Finger into the Noſe, an Irritation of the pituitary Membrane, oppoſite; to the Light, an Aſſiſtant reclining his Head back- 
and too ſtrong ſternutatory Powders. | Laſtly, the manifeſt in- wards, and ſecuring it with his Hands. hen this is done, 
" ternal Cauſes are frequent Catarrhs, a Defluxion, Ulcers of the the Surgeon may chooſe either of the following Methods, which 
' Noſe, or too profuſe Hæmorrhages. A Sarcoma proceeds from ſeems to him beſt ſuited to the Circumſtances of the Caſe. We 
much the ſame. Cauſes ; and both are ſometimes attended with ſhall begin firſt with the Method deſcribed by Celſus: * The 
a Spina Ventoſa, and Caries of the Bones of the Noſe ; In- Polypus, ſays he, ſhould be ſeparated from the Bone by a 
ances of which have ſometimes occurred to me. „ ſharp Inſtrument, in the Shape of a Spatha, taking care not 
Ihe Cure is eaſier, and the Danger leſs, when the Polypus “ to wound: the Cartilage beneath it, which would be difficult 
is of a favourable Kind; as when it is not ſeated very far in * to cure. After the Separation it muſt be extracted with a Steel 
the Noſe, when it has a lender Root, and hangs looſely, or “ Hook; then, to ſuppreſs the Hzmorrhage, the Cavities of 
when it is capable of Elongation, and laſtly, when the Patient the Noſe ſhould be lled up with a Pledget, or ſome folded Lint 
is of .a good Habit: On the contrary, when it is inacceſſible, <* moiſtened with a proper Medicine: After the Suppreſſion of 
has a thick Root, and is incapable; of Elongation, the Re- © the Hæmorrhage, the Ulcer muſt be deterged with Lint. 
moval is more difficult, eſpecially if the Patient is afflicted with When it is cleanſed, the Cicatrix muſt be formed by injecting 
a ſcorbutic or venereal Diſorder at the ſame time. The Dan- proper Medicines, till the Cure is completed.” The Met] 
ger of the Cure ; likewiſe increaſed, by the Difficulty of ſup- propoſed by Ægineta is not very different from this. He orders 
PpPreſſing the profuſe Hemorrhage, Which attends the Extirpa - the Patient to be placed e the Ligbt, the Surgeon to open 
tion or Evxulſion of a Polypus, eſpecially if it is fixed on à deep and dilate his Noſe with His Left Hand, whilſt, with bis Right, 
and large Baſis. If it tends to a Cancer, that is, if it becomes he extirpates the Polypus circularly, with a ſharp Spatula, made 
hard, livid, and painful, which is very common, it is ſafeſt to for that Purpoſe, in the Shape of a Myrtle-leaf ; applying the 
| palliate the Diſorder by Lenitives ; ſor it is as dangerous to ir- Edge of the Inſtrument to that Part where it adheres: to the 
ritate this, as other Cancers. In like manner, when the Poly- . Noſe, then, turning the Inſtrument, to extract it with the Han- 
pus is inacceſſible, or ariſes from a Spina Ventoſa, as I have dle. To induce a Cicatrix, he uſes leaden Pipes. We diſcover 
ſeen a large one, it is hardly poſſible, after a Removal, to pre- the whole Polypus to be removed, firſt by the Sight, then by 
vent its ſprouting again, unleſs the Spina Ventoſa be fiſt cured. the Voice, and Freedom of Reſpiration thro' the Noſe. Albu- 


caſes 


— - 


* 


. 


_ taken off. | 
Paulus and Albucafis order a pretty thi 
2 Cord, full of Knots, at a Finger's-breadth, 
each to be tied to the Remai 
the Noſe to the Palate; then to be drawn'ou 
which may be: done with Forceps. l 
Cord, one hanging from the Noſe, the other 
| ſhould be drawn backwards and forwards, till 
the Polypus are deftroyed z for which ſe the Cord 
be dipt in Unguentum ZEgyptiacum. Fabricius a 
dente rejects theſe Methods, and endeavours to eſtabliſh 
his own, which is performed by orceps. 
gently. introduces, into the Noſe, to the Root of the Polypus; 
and with them both * and extracts the Whole, or as 
much as he can reach. This he-juſtly prefers to all others; 
and ſays, if the Whole cannot be removed at once, it may be 
repeated, till nothing remains. If the Wound bleeds plenti- 
fully, which is not very common, he orders the Hæmorrhage 
to be ſuppreſſed with red Wine alone, or mixed with Alum. 
Sennertus and Gldridorp followed this Practice, and I myſelf 
have known it Facceed often. : 
There are many other Methods of curing a Polypus. Thus 
Marc, Aurel.” Severinus has found from Experience, that a re- 
cent Polypus may be extirpated by repeated Puncturation, or 
Scarification, with a Knife or Lancet. Some recommend the 
actual Cautery ; but others reject it, as attended with violent 
Pain, and Hazard of injuring the found Parts. Some preſer 
the falciform Knife of - Glandorp, repreſented by Andreas a 
© Cruce, as. the propereſt Inſtrument to cut the Excreſcence, 
which is to be duly extracted with an Hook, or Ligature, 
made upon it before the Incifion. Meſue removes a Polypus 
hanging out of the Noſe by a flendgr Root, with a Pair of 
_ Sciflars ; but, if it deſcends to the Fauces, he draws it for- 
ward with a Pair*of Forceps,” and amputates it near the Root 
with red- hot Sciſſars. Others eſteem a Separation by Ligature 
as the ſafeſt Method, becauſe this is not attended with any pro- 
fuſe Hzmorrhage. For this Reaſon Glandorp paſles a aber 
waxed Thread of Silk round the Root, ties it in a Knot, and 
cuts off the Caruncle near the Ligature. This may be more 
commodiouſly performed, by firſt extracting the Polypus ſuffi- 
ciently out of the Noſe with the Forceps, Tab. XL. Fig. g. 
or 10, but this muſt be done gently, to prevent a Rupture of 
any Part of it, before a Ligature is applied. The Thread 
be left, till ic is digeſted off ſpontaneouſly. Thus we avoid 
æmorrhage, which, 1 is often large 
enough to deſtroy the Patient. Polypus, aſter the Liga- 
ture is applied, may remain entire, till it falls off ſpontanevuſly 
with the Thread; which Piece of Practice I have ſometimes 
uſed. But, if it does not decay by the firſt Ligature, it will be 
proper on the ſecond and third Day to renew it: Thus I cured 
1 nw Lady in four Days, without any Pain, or Profuſion of 


This Lady was Above ſeventy, in all other reſpects well, 
and. had before been ſubjeR to frequent Hæmorr of. the 
Noſe ; which being ſupprefſed by cold Water, ſhe at length 
perceived a fleſhy Caruncle growing in her Left Noſtril, which 

nly filled, but diſtended her Noſe to an indecent Size, fo 
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that ſhe could hardly breathE thrg? it. After having conſulted 
many Surgeons and Phyſicians, who app 
ſe, (for what they conſumed one Day, grew again the fol- 
Lute) re applied to me. Upon examining her I found a 
Polypus, of a Colour ſome what ruddy, about the Size and 
Shape of a Damſon ;<Part of which hung out of the Noſe, 
whilſt the greater Part was concealed within, and diſtended the 
Noſtrils enormouſly. It could not be extracted, on account of 
the Rigidity and Shortneſs of its Root; but, upon a more ac- 
curate Examination with a Probe, I perceived it grew frqm. 
middle and lateral Part of the Nole.- As the Lady and her 
Friends diſapproved of Exciſion, or Evulſion, and as Cauſtics 
had been applied without Succeſs, I conſidered whether. it was 
not poflible to relieve the Patient by Ligature. But here oc- 
cCurred a Difficulty z for the Polypus was ſeated deep in the 
Noſe, and filled up its-Cavity; ſo that I was at a Loſs bow. to 
convey the Thread round the Baſis: However, while the Pa- 
tient was ing, I contrived the Inſtrument 
(Tab. XL. Fig. 12.) 5 and uſed it with Succeſs. I tranſmitted 
a double ſtrong Thread of Silk through the Aperture B, at the 
crooked End; and, ſeating the Patient oppoſite to the Light, I 
elevated and diſtended the Pinna Naſi with my Left * 
then, taking the Handle A in my Right Hand, I cautiouſly con- 
veyed the upwards between the Pinna and Polypus, till I 
found it was above the Root, which, by the external, Side of 
the 2 — be _ the Middle. 1 this, turn 
7 e & UpPW . brought the Apex, whii is obtuſe, 
E515 Jeſt it ſhould hurt the Noſe, into View ; then took bold of the 
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Vor. II. 
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Flux of Blood. He 


lied Cauſtics to no Pur- 


the back Part near the Vomer, 


repreſented 


Cauliaco, who afterwards. cauterized 
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But, when the Polypus | 
the Sinuſes of the Cranium, this Method will 
it is impoſſible to — it totally. For 
rpoſe the * Nen, ſhould. have 4 
rceps, called a Crow's Bill, either like that (Tab. XL. 
from Pa + 
Beak AA, | 


Ha, or rather- that (A. 10.) with a per- 
4 the Polypus — and gently twiſt 
extend it, till the Root breaks, and it is extracted. If the 
Polypus hangs down behind the Uvula to the Fauces, and can- 
not be held by the Forceps, and removed with the Sciſſars, the 
only Method is to twiſt and extract it gently with the curve 
Forceps, (Tab. XL. Fig. 11.) or with the Stone Forceps, (Tab. 
XLIX.  /ig."6.) being, at the ſame time, a pa yo not to. 
take hold of, pinch, lacerate, or wound, the Uyula z though 
Petit, for the eaſier Extraction of a large and dangerous Poly+ 
pus, cut the Velum Pendulum Palati in two Places. When a a 
olypus extends into the Noſe and Fauces at the ſame time, the 
_—_ Part = be firſt removed, UE 
| the Hemorrhage. is inconſiderable, it may be per- 
mitted till it ceaſes voluntarily, or is ſuppreſled by ſauſſing upred 
Wine alone, or red Wine impregnated with Alum ; but, when 
it is protuſe, the Patient ſhould ſnuff up ſome. highly reQified 
Spirit of Wine, Vinegar, acid Juice of Pomgranates, ſome ſtyptic 
Liquor, or any Water or Powder, adapted to ſuppreſs the 
Bleeding of Wounds, and fill his Noſe. with Lint. - If this 
miſcarries, he ſhould dip the Lint in the Medicines already re- 
commended, and ſecure it with a Phread, ſo. that it may be 
Ar 
L Dran propoſed a iar Met ing th 
n ver 3 
and pexforated in e Beaks, the Noſe to the K. auces 
with his Left fore Finger; to the End of which be joins ſeveral 
Threads, in ſuch a manner, that they may be eaſily ſeparated z 
theſe he puts into the Mouth, and conveys them behind the 
Uvula, till he can reach the Knot, which is neceſſary at one 
End, with the Forceps ; he then extracts the Forceps,. draws 
ing one End of the Thread out of the Noſe, while the other 
hangs out of the Mouth. This Seton ought to be long enough, 
and two thick Bundles of Lipt, the firſt dry, the other dipt in 
ſyptic Liquor, muſt be faſtened about two Hands-breadth from 
2 a pe yn 2 the 7 Kor 2 Noſe, er 
ſt Doſſil expels the Blood, in the poſterior Part, 
through the fore Part of the Noſe z and the other, about a 
Thumb's-breadth from the former, cloſes. the poſterior Part, 
and prevents the Blood from flowing into the Fauces, which is 
very incommodious to the Patient when be-coughs ; and,, if 
the Snteriog, Part of the Noſe. is filled with Lint, dipt in any 
ſtyptic Liquor, upon reaching the Part whence. the” Blood 
illues, the Veins will be conſtricted, and the, Hzmorchage 
ſuppreſſed, TY 
Paulus: | 
full of Knots, backwards, and forwards, throu 
not ſo much with an Intention to ſuppreſs the 
as to take off the Remains of the Poly pus: This Cord 
ſometimes in the Unguentum Ægyptiacum. And tho 
Method is, by many, rejected as. cruel, and ineffectual, Le 
Dran renewed. it, in a Caſe where the Root of the Folypus 
adhered to the loweſt Part of the Noſe above the Palate, and 
and could not be removed by 
any other Means. He. therefore. paſſed his Seton, without 
K nots,.. throughbe Noſe, in the preceding Method, and dipe 
it in Ing Medicines,, which be continued for twenty 
Days, till the Root was conſumed by Suppuration, and the Pa- 
tient reſtored to a Freedom of Breathing 5 At laſt he uſed De- 
22 and thus cured: his Patient within the Space of a 


Garengeot, and othem, in caſe of a Polypus whoſe Root 

„ be found, adviſe; to the. Nee with a _ 

Knife, according to the Practice of Hippocrates, and Guido d 

Root. Celſus like- 

wiſe recommended this Method for an Ozena. But, for my 

Part, I would rather diſſuade from this Practice, both on ac- 

count of the violent Pain, and unſeemly Cicatrix attending it; 

beſides, the Polypus may ſometimes — again, as E havs 4 

ſeen, and | Hutter relates, However, when an Ineiſion k 

neceſſary, it ſhould. be; made in the Sulcus of the Noſe, near \ 

the Cheek, that the Cicatrix may be leſs unſightly, 155 
e 28 To 
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27 
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Albucaſis,, and others of the Antients, drew a Cord, 
the Noſez 
lux of _ | 
— 
this 


— 
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To heal the Wound, and prevent a Return of the Polypus, 
the Patient ſhould ſnuff up his Noſe, ſeveral times in a Day, 
Spirit of Wine, mixed with Honey of Roſes ; or ſome Lime- 
water may be ſniffed up, or inject by a Syringe 3 or rather 
the Noſtril ſhould be filled with Lint, dipt in it; and this is to 

de continued fot ſeveral Days. If we ſee-any Remains of the 
Polypus, they muſt be removed with a Forceps, or taken off 

with a little of the Unguentum Ægyptiacum, mixed with the 

receding Injection, or ſometimes cautiouſly touched with the 

þ or In ena. If the Noſe is exactly filled at every Drefling 
with Lint for ſome Days or Weeks, there will be very little 


Dunger of à Return; though the Patient, during the whole 


Cure, ought not only to obſerve a proper Regimen, but, alſo, 

to take proper internal Remedies to correct his Blood, —_ 
larly Purgatives, Mercurial Pills, a Decoction of the Woods, 
and che like; nor muſt he neglect Bleeding, if he is plethoric. 


When the Polypus tends to a Cancer, it muſt neither be ir- 


ritated with Cauſlics, nor Inſtruments ; but rather mitigated | 


gentle Medicines and 

ncer. 1 | 
_ Laſtly, a Sarcoma in the Noſe is to be treated with the Cathe- 
retic Remedies above recommended, with the Addition of pro- 
r internla Medicines. If theſe fail, the Diſorder may bedeemed 

* incurable, eſpecially if it proceeds from an obſtinate Spina Ventoſa. 
For the Obſervations of various Authors, ſee Glandorp, in his 
Treatiſe on a Polypus, and two very remarkable Obſervations 

in Le Dran, Ob/. 6. andy, © ZÞ 

Ax OZ RA. 


%- 


| The Noſe is ſometimes ſo. exulcerated, as to diſcharge a 


fetid Odour with Pieces of corrupted: Bones: This is termed 


an Ozzna, or foul malignant Ulcer of the Noſe ; and may be 
eafily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe Ulcerations which have no Fœtor, 
and proceed from Catarrhs, or the Inclemency of the Air, and 
are ſoon cured by Ointment of Ceruſs, or any other Medi- 
cine of a like . — An Ozzna is generally more violent 
and foul, when attended with a Caries in the Bones: For, at 
firſt, the internal Coat of the Noſe only is ulcerated, but it 
extends itſelf inſenſibly into the flender Bones, and often into 
the Sinuſes of the Cranium, and the Oſſa Maxillaria, and ex- 


cites a malignant Caries. 


& 


It generally ariſes from an obſtinate Catarrh, or ſome other 
Diforder of the Noſe, eſpecially when the Blood is affected 
with the Scurvy, or Venereal Diſeaſe ; but ſometimes from 
acrid Subſtances, drawn into the Noſe with the Air, and cor- 
roding its Membrane, as ſtrong ſternutatory Powers; and 
ſometimes it proceeds from, or is joined with, a Polypus. 
The Signs of ati, Qzzna are diſcoverable from what has been 
already mentioned; but, for the Event, the Cure is certainly 
difficult, becauſe the Bones, eſpecially the Oſſa 3 are 
ſurpriſingly tender, and not ſufficiently expoſed to View; in 


conſequence of which, the Part affected cannot be properly 


Water, a 


* * 


cleanſed; For this Reaſon the Diſorder ſpreads, and, at length, 
corrodes the Septum, and other Bones of the Noſe, in ſuch a 
Manner, that the external Part is deformed, and the Faculty 
of Speech and 1 d Some have thought an 
Oꝛæna a ſufficient Plea for a Divorce. | 

The Cure ſhould be undertaken by external, but more par- 
ticularly by ſuch internal Medicines as correct the Blood, as 
Antivenereals, of which Mercurials and Decoctions of the 

oods are the Principal. The Patient, likewiſe, muſt be or- 


7 W 
Ves to uſe a Diet moderate and light, neither ſtrong nor 


high - ſeaſoned. When the Caſe is Venereal, the beſt Remedy 
is a Salivation, 1 — 0 u x 
Externally muſt be applied the uſual Remedies for deterging 
'Ulcers, as the Agua Viridis of Hartman ſnuffed up the Noſe, 
or rubbed on with a Pencil, or injected or introduced with Tents, 


or Linen Rags rolled up. I have ſometimes uſed a Mixture 


of Lime-water and Mercurius dulcis with Succeſs. Mayern 
and Fallopius recommend, in this Caſe, temperate Alum- 
oction of Savin, and Scordium; in which, when 
the Diſorder is violent, about an Ounce of the Unguentum 
 Faſcum®WWurtzii is to be diſſolved. In Caſes of this Nature, 
. Benefit is, alſo, produced by 1 Injections of a 
quor prepared of the ſame Lugrentum Murizii, or the Un- 
guentum iacum, mixed with Honey of Roſes, and Spirit 
of Wine. Tents, alſo, prepared of the Unguentum - Fuſcum 
Wurtzii, and the Addition of à ſmall Quantity-of white Vitriol, 
may be put up the Noftrils, till the Ulcer is cleanſed, and the ſor- 
did Matter, and the fetid Smell, removed. The Steam of Cinnabar 
_ thrown upon live Coals, and cautiouſly admitted into the No- 
. Arils, is, by ſome, ſaid to contribute greatly to the Cure of an 
Ortena. But, at the ſame time, theſe Medicines are to be 
— N till the Flux of. the corrupt Matter, and the fetid 
ell, de entirely removes. 5/44 | 


If a Caries 'accompaniies' an Ozzna, the only remainin 
Hope of Cure is from à preceding Separation — 
* 


Diet, ſpecified under the Article 


Fd 


Bone, But we know not how ,to-extitpate-a Caries of the 
Offa Spongioſa, ſince' neither the Cautery, nor Euphorbium, - 
nor any other Remedy but what have been directed, can be 
ſafely applied. However, the Surgeon may ſecurely uſe the 
above-mentioned deterging Medicines, for ſome ks or 
Months, till the Bone is exfoliated;- If, in the mean time, 
any Pieces are looſe; he may extract them wir the Forceps, to 
caſe the Patient, and prevent an Increaſe of the Caries ; but if, 
in conſequence of their Bulk, they cannot be extracted entire, 
he may divide them with Sciſſars, as J have done; and | 
will fall off ſpontaneouſly; 8 drawn out. After this, 
the Remedies muſt be continued, till the whole corrupt Mat- 
ter and Stench is removed. x Rs 
— Drake has mentioned a new Kind of Ozena, and à peculiar - 
Method of treating it: He ſays, it is ſometimes ſeated in the- 
Sinus Maxillaris, and there diſcovers itſelf by a Diſeharge of 
corrupted Matter, attended with a diſagreeable Smell from the 
Noſe, upon inclining the Head to the ſound Side; for in that 
Poſture the Matter, latent in the maxillary Sinus; is propellec 
* the Foramen of the Maxilla. But as this, of any 
other known Method, is inſufficient to evacuute the corrupted 
Matter from this Sinus, this Species is frequently incurable, and 
deſtroys the Patient. Drake; therefore, has given us a true 
Deſcription of the Diſorder, and a proper Method of treating 
ir. He orders one of the Dentes Molares, on the affected Side, 
nex: to the Sinus, to be drawn; and then to break through the 
Socket into the Sus, with aProbe, or ſome other pointed Inſtru- 
ment (Tab. XXVII. Fig. 2.): This, he fays, may be done with- 
out any Difficulty, as the Bone is eroded, or, at leaſt, decayed 
by the corrupted Matter. Thus the Matter will not only diſ- 
charge itſelf ſpontaneouſly through this' Paſſage; but the Sinus 
may be cleanſed by proper Injections, and not onli cleanſed, 
but healed likewiſe, by frequent Applications of balſamic Me- 
dicines ; ſuch as the Elixir Proprietatis, and the Tincture of 
Myrrh and Aloes, either alone, or mixed with Honey of Roſes, 
vor the Decoctions of Scordium or Savin, When the Medicine 
is injected, it muſt be retained there by a Tent introduc'd into 
the Aperture: Upon diſcharging the Irjection, another Tent, 
faſtened to a Thread, muſt be introdue'd, to prevent the Paſſage 
from cloſing, before the Ulcer is cleanſed. The Excellency of 
this PraQtice is confirmed by Experience ; and it is obſervable, 
that the Jaw-bone is ſometimes ſo much eroded, that it comes 
away with the Tooth; ſo that an Aperture to the Sinus is 
formed without any Inſtrument, and nothing more is required, 
than to apply Purgatives' and Balſamics, till the Parts are con- 
Kinn | A 
OF ARTIFICIAL Noses. 


The Method of, curing Noſes violently wounded, either 
with Inftruments or Bites, ſo that ſome Part of them tilt ad- 
heres to the Face, is already ſpecified under the Article CAp ur. 

. But, with reſpe& to the Method of cutting a Noſe from ſome 
fleſhy Part of the Body, and with that ſupplying the Defect of 
an entire Noſe, we have yet ſaid nothing ; for though Taliro- 

tius has written profefſedly on this Subject, in a Treatiſe in- 
tituled Chirurgia curdtorum per Infitionem, and illuſtrated it with 
many Figures ; yet our modern Surgeons, fince what he pro- 
poſed has not been confirmed by later Experiments, think it 
impracticable. When the Noſe, therefore, is entirely loſt, we 
ſupply the Defect by an artificial Noſe of Wood or Silver, 
(unleſs the real Noſe can be replaced by Suture or Plaiſters) 
which may be painted of the natural Colour, and furniſhed 
with proper Springs and Screws, fo as to unite it with the re- 
maining Part of the Noſe, Roonhuyſen, in his Obſerv. 
Chirurg. 24. mentions a Noſe ſlit longitudinally, and cured 
by Suture. ; ROE J 

OF OPENING THE NosrzLs PRETERNATURALLY 

* 8 8 . 1 

I have never yet, in any chirurgical Writings, met with an 
Inſtance of a Noſe preternaturally concreted, and cured by a 
Surgeon 3 but Experience aſſures me, that ſuch Accidents © 
happen, and are curable. A poor Infant, of about three Years 
old, was brought to me, who, for want of Care in the Small- 

| pox, had been violently ulcerated all over his Filce, eſpecially 
his Noſe and Lips, fo that his Noftrils were cloſed, his upper 
Lip reflected back, and united to them, as in Tab. XL. Fig. 
14. Litt. A A. The Right Noſtril was entirely ſtopt, and 
the Leſt fo far contracted, as to deny Admiffion to the Head 
on 2 b _ he _— troubled with fo 

ifficult a Reſpiration in Sleep, that his Parents were in perpe- 
tual Fear of Suffocation. 45 es p 

I treated him in the following Manner: I placed his Head 

ee. 12 „ e Aﬀſtants to ſecure his 
. then ſeparated the upper Lip from the Noſe 
with a Knife; after this, with a ſmaller Knife, Lepess both No- 

ſtrils to their natural Size .then introduced a Probe (Tab, XXII. 

5 3 n 


* 


% 


finding one not ſufficient 


then bound i with 


wy 


- whence t 


Lett. K.) to examine the 
After permitting them to bleed a little, I introduc'd a thick Li- 
nen Tent into each b 


Noſtril, both to ſuppreſs has 
Uniting of the Aperture. To replace the up- 


per Lip, Lapplied ſome Lint, with a Plaiſter, and an oblong 
narrow under the Noſe, to keep down the Lip; 
the four as for an Hare · lip. 
J continued for 

were dipt in Spirits of Wine. Thus, for eight Days, the 
Apertures of the Noſe remained ſufficiently large and open. 
But the Mother, imagining the Child to be perfectly cured, 


removed the Tents, 13 bringing him to me. - The 
Conſequence. was, his N were again concreted, and, after 


ſome time, would hardly admit a ſmall Probe. N her Re- 
turn I © Lee Gp errrepn e 
for eight 5 | open, by inſerting marginat en 
Pipes (Tab, XI. Fig. 15. and 1) till they were of a proper 
Dimenſion, and the Wound was healed. X 

- .] performed another Cure of this Kind upon a Girl; and, as 
her Diſorder proceeded from the Small-pox, I treated her in the 
ſame Manner. Since that I have met with a third, when, 
inſtead of leaden Pipes, which are eaſily compreſſed, and 
changed from their elliptic Form, I uſed ome made of Braſs.. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the Noſtrits ought to be k 
open for a conſiderable time, otherwiſe they will ſoon contra 


though they. a to be very large. Heiſtar Chirurg. 
1 NARIFU RIA. Medicines. ene inſtil d in the 
Noſtrils. : | 


NARTHEX, Aen. The FexuLa; which ſee. 
. NARWAL. A Name for the Unicorn Fiſh, See Unicornu. 
NASA. The ſame as NAT K. | | 
- NASALE. An Errhine. _ 1 
NASCALE. A Sort of Peſſary, made of Wool, or Cot- 


ton, like a Pledget, to be introduced into the Vagina, when 


impregnated- with proper Oil, Unguents, or Juices. 
' NASCAPHTHON. See NARCAPHTHON. 

NASITAS. A ing thro” the Noſe. 

- NASTURTIUM. - + : | 
The Characters are; | | 

It reſembles, in all reſpects, the Thlaſpi, or Mithridate 
Muſtard, with a leſs foliaceous Margin, and multifid Leaves, 
to diſtinguiſh it. | ITE 
Boerbaaue mentions eleven ies of this Plant; which are, 

1. Naſturtium; ſylveſtre; Dalechampii. Lugd. 655. Thlapf 
umbellatum, Nafturtii folio, Monſpeliacum. C. B. P. 106. 

2. Naſturtium; hortenſe; vulgatum. C. B. P. 103. Tourn. 
Int. 213. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 8. Naſfurtium „ Offic. 
Ger. 194. Emac. 250. Park. Parad. 500. Raii Hiſt, 1. 825. 
 Nafturtium vulgare. J. B. 2. 912. GARDEN-CRESSES. 

his Creſs has a ſmall white e ee from which 
ing many finely laciniated winged Leaves, three or four 
hes long, of a pleaſant, hot, biting Taſte; the Stalks 


about a Foot high, ſmooth, and round; the Leaves which grow 


on them are leis cut in, and have larger and broader Laciniæ. 
The Flowers are ſmall, of four white Leaves, ſet together in 
Tufts on the Top of- the Stalk, and are 8 by little 
round Seed - veſſels, flat on one Side, containing red, round 
Seed. It is ſown every Year in Gardens, and flowers in May. 
The Leaves and Seed are uſed. | 2 
The Leaves are much uſed in the Spring as a. Sallad-herb, 
their warming Quality being uſeful to correct the Coldneſs of 
others i them ; they are good for the Scurvy and- 
> ſy, as alſo for the Palſy and Lethargy. - A Cataplaſm of 
likewiſe, helps the Scurvy and Dropſy, and Swelling of the 
2 and opens Obſtructions in the Female Sex. Miller's 


The Hetb, but eſpecially the Secds, are hot and acrimonious ; 


are attenuating, abfterſive, and aperitive. 
are of principal Service in Tumors of the Spleen, Obſtructions 


of the Menſes, and expelling the dead Fœtus; they cut the 


, and are good for the Scurvy; 


tartarous Mucilage of the Lungs 
— eaſles. External 


the Seed is commonly uſed to expel the 


f uſed in Apopt ms, Errhines, and Phoznigms [a 
kind of drawing Plaiſters, exciting a Redneſs of the Skin, 


Coldneſs of Lettuce, warms 


- 


whence they have their Name; for t., Phonicus, ſignifies 

red}. Bruiſed, or parched? and mixed with the Fat of an Hog, 
it cures the Scurf, and ſcabby Sores of the Head, and other Parts, 
being anointed therewith. ' Schroder. 
It is of general Uſe in Seaſonings and Sauces, and is com- 
monly eaten in Spring and Summer, with Lettuce and other 
Herbs, ſeaſon'd with Oil, Salt, and Vinegar ; it tempers the 
c ne Stomach with its Heat, and 
promotes Concoction. The Dutch frequently eat Creſſes, 
with Bread and Butter, in May; they find it good for that 


l ** 4 5 : - oa Ol 


#4 L 


ſeveral Days; only afterwards the Tents 


| ht Naſturtium ; 


Col. 1. 273. 
9. Naſturtium ; ſylveſtre. Cluf. Hift. 42 


x. 


turtii ſapore & adore, flore 


ves, with Hogs-lard, cures Scald-heads. The Seed, 


damindum ampliori folig & majori flors, 
 ſeandens, Naſturtii maxima oderata, 


7 
5 i . | 
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boiled; 

or in-Sallads, as Forefips „ Oer, Med. Lib 19. 
e 
Scabs and 


H 
Cruſt Fu 


+ _ 


_—__ 


4. Naſturtium 3 bortenſe 3 Jatifolium, C. B. P. 104. 5 A 


1b Natur ſylveſtre 3 folio Ofyridis. C. B. P. r05. 
2 


ſylveſtre ; capſulis criſtatis, See AMBROSIA 
CamPEsTRIS. | 


7. Naſturtium ; ſylveſtre z tenuiſſimè inciſum 3; fructu mi- 
nore. T. 214. Iberis, Nafturtii folio. C. B. P. 97. x 
8. Naſturtium ;. pumilum ; vernum. C, B. P. 105. M. H. 
2. 301. Cardamine, pufilla, ſaxatilis, montana, dende üg. 


10. Naſturtium; ue atem eren 

radice 2 MAoenſp. ? 4 xt 5B EL. 
11. um; pumilum; vernum ; ſupinum. Bot. "* 

Boerh. Ind. alt. 5 . | wo 1 

It is called Naſturtium, quaſi Naſi Tormentum, the Torment 

of the Noſe, becaufe it has ſuch an Acrimony, that the Smell 

of the Seed bruiſed provokes Sneczing. 
It has an antiſcorbutic, oleous, and ſaline Quality: With 

this Plant have I cured a radicated ly, proceeding from a 


pumilum; incanum z 


cold Cauſe ; but, in this Caſe, the Viſcera were not affected. 
An Ounce of the expreſſed Juice, together with a dry Diet, are 
i 


* in this Diſeaſe; in the Winter Seaſon I uſe the 

his Herb liquefies the Blood, and renders it acrimo- 

nious; whence it is proper, where there is a Coldneſs and Viſci- 

dity ; but in hot Diſtempers it is Poiſon, It quite eradicates 
12 Nen 7 a good 5 — 2 a where 

hlegm hinders Reſpiration, and is | eric, hypo- 
i ant! ſcorbutic Caſes, The Leaves newly dalle, 0 
and mixed with Ferment, heat, and excite a Redneſs of the 


sxkin, and even a Bliſter, if their Application be continued for 


a conſiderable time, where it meets with a ſweet viſeid Phlegm, 
and none but cold Humours, with an extreme Laxneſs of the 
Acid, in all which Caſes it is highly ſerviceable. The Seeds, 
by a ſingular Property, are effectual in Hernias, whether in- 
ternally or externally uſed. Hit. Plant. adſcript. Boerh, 
NAsSTURTIUM is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of $1s y M- 
NAsSTURTIUM INDICUM. : 
We haye already taken notice of the NasTuRTIUM InDi- - 
CUM under the Article ACRIVIOLA. 4 | 
The Acriviola. Boerh. Ind, 244. Vils Indica ſcandems, Naſ- 
vo. Horm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 
iola acris Americana five Acriviela folis peltato minor 
vulgaris, Pluk. 388. Cardamindum minus & vulgare. 
Tourn. Inſt, 430. Pelon Mexizquiliti ſeu Pelon Chili, five. 
Naſturtium Peruvianum. Hern. 161, INDIAN CRESS, is 
a Native of Peru, but frequently cultivated: with us in Gar-. 
dens, and flowers during the whole Summer. The Flower is 
ſerviceable in a Weakneſs, or Pain, of the Stomach, proceed- ' 
ing from Cold and Flatulences ; it is an Ingredient in Sallads, 
and mixed with other Greens. Dale, A Perſon worthy of 
Credit, and juſt returned from America, communicated to me, 
as an extraordinary Secret, a Remedy againſt a ſtubborn and 
malignant Itch, and for recent Wounds 3 which was Pres 1 . 
lem Oil, gms of Nafturtium Indicum, by ſimple Tnfufion. i, 
att H. F. p. ./ 1 é | 
[ourn, Inft, 430. 
r. Jen. 230. Viola Indics 
m. Hort. Lugd: Bat. 
629. Viola acris Americana ſive Acriviola folio peltato maxima, 
re odorato eleganti. Pluk. Almag. 388, TH GREAT, or | 
SWEET INDIAN CRESS. To 9 5 : -- 2p 
It is cultivated with ws. in Gardens, and flowers in Summer ; - 7 
the Virtues and Uſes a the ſame as thoſe of the former, or 2 


628. 


Cardamindum majus. Rupp. 


common Naſturtium Indicum. © , = 
Nafturtium Orientale. © A Name for the Thlaſpi; ſpicatum ; F 

Perficum ; per foliatum, marinum ; foliis inferioribus tenuiter in- 

cifis ; fupgriorihus a caule Perfoliata made penetratis, 


Nofurtium, 


chi 


. Nafturtium pratenſe. See CARDAMINE. 
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 Nafturtium, fylveftre, Eric afime. 'A Name for the 

1 Eh, Chet Gabe, 
ASUS, The Noſe. B 2 ig 

. The Parts of which the Noſe conſiſt, may be divided two 


different Ways ; from their Situation, into internal and exter- - 


/ nd,/from their StruQurey into hard and ſoft Parts. 
e Parts are the Root of the Noſe, the Arch, the 
Back, or Spine of the Noſe, the Sides of the Noſe, or of the 
Arch, the Tip of the Noſe, the Ale, the external Nares, and 

The internal Parts are the internal Nares, the Septum Na- 
rium, the Circumvolutions, the Conchæ ſuperiores, the Con- 

ä ings of the internal Nares, 


chæ inferiotes, the poſterior Openings | 
the Sinus Frontales, Sinus Maxillares, Sinus Sphenoidales, the 


Ductus Lachrymales, and Ductus Palatini. | 
The firm of hard Parts are moſtly bony, and the reſt cartila- 
inous, as the Os Frontis, Os Ethmoides, Os Sphenoides, Ol 
Klanilats, Offa Naſi, Offa Unguis, Offa Palati, Vomer, 
Conchæ Inferiores, and the Cartilages. To theſe we may add 
the Perioſteum and Perichondrium, as Parts belonging to the 


Bones and Cartilages, 


The ſoft Parts are the Integuments, Muſcles, Sacculus La- 


. chrymalis, Membrana Pituitaria, Veſſels, Nerves, and Hairs 


of the Nares. The bony Parts have been all explained under 


the Article CApur; therefore I need only ſet down here their 
Diſtribution and Diſpoſition, for the Formation of ſome of 


the principal Parts. The Septum is formed by the deſcend- 
ing Laminz of the Os Ethmoides, and by the Vomer ; and it 


is placed in the Groove framed by the Criſtæ of the Offa 


is p 
Maxillaria, and riſing Edges of the Offa Palati. The Back of 


the Noſe is formed by the Offa Naſi, and the Sides by the ſu- 
perior Apophy ſes of the Offa Maxillaria. 5 F 


The internal Nares, or the two Cavities of the Noſe, com- 
prehend the whole Space between the external Nares, and poſte- 
rior Openings, immediately above the Areh of the Palate, 
from whence theſe Cavities reach upward as far as the Lamina 
Cribroſa of the Os Ethmoides ; where they communicate for- 
ward with the Sinus Fidntales, and backward with the Sinus 
Sphenoidales. Laterally theſe Cavities are bounded on the In- 
ſide by the Septum Narium ; and on the Outſide, or that next 
the Cheeks, by the Conchæ, between which they communicate 


with the Sinus Maxillaris. . 


The particular Situation of theſe Cavities deſerves our At- 
tention, The Bottom of them runs directly backward, ſo that 


a ſtreight and pretty large Stilet may eaſily be paſſed from the 


external Nares, under the great Apophyſis of the Occipital 
Bone, The duns of the Maxil wy Sinuſes are nearly 
oppoſite to the upper zdge of the Ofa | 

ing of the Frontal Sinuſes are more or leſs oppoſite to, and 
between the Pulleys or Rings of the Muſculi Trochleares; and 
by theſe Marks the Situation of all the other Parts may be de- 


termined. 252 5 | e 
The inferior Portion of the external Noſe is compoſed of 


alarum; the Open- 


7 | } | ; 
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cipal Laminaz vary in different Subjects, 


a Pillar of Fat, applied to the inferior of the cartilagi- 
nous Partition, 2 ks of a ſoft movea 3 


Thickneſs of the Ale Narium, and eſpecially Suat of the lower 


Edges, is not to be aſcribed to the Cartilages, Which are 


thin, but to the ſame Kind of ſolid Fat, with which "= 


ilages are covered, The great Cartilage is immoveable by 


reaſon of its firm Connection to the 9 of the Noſe | 


but the lateral Cartilages are moveable, becauſe of their liga- 
mentary Connections; and they are moved in different Man- 


ners by the Muſcles belonging to. them. . 
The external Noſe is cover'd by the common Integuments; 


the Skin, Epidermis, and- Fat. e which cover the Tip 
of the Noſe, and Alz Narium, are a great Number of 'glan- 


dular Bodies, called Glandulæ Sebacez by Morgagni, the Con- 
| tents of which may eaſily be ſqueezed out by. the Fingers. 
All theſe bony and cartilaginous Parts have likewiſe the com- 


mon Periofteum,. or Perichondrium. 


Six Muſcles are commonly reckon'd to belong to the Noſe ; | 
two Refi, called, alſo, Pyramidales, or Triangulares ;_ two | 
Obliqui, or Laterales; and two Tranſuerſi, or Myrtiformes. 


In very muſcular Bodies there are likewiſe ſome ſupernume- 


rary Muſcles, or ſmall Acceſſorii. The Noſe may, alſo, be 

moved in fome meaſure by the Muſcles of the Lips, which, 

become nts to the proper Muſcles of this 
2 er. 


in many Caſes, 1 


We. on | f 
he Muſculus Pyramidalis, or Anterior on each Side, is in- 


ſerred by one Extremity in the Synarthrofis of the Os Frontis, 
and Oſ.ſa Naſi, where its fl Fibres mix with thoſe of the 
Muſculi Frontales, and Superciliares, It is very flat, and runs 


down on the Side of the Noſe, increaſing gradually in Breadth, 
and terminating by an Aponeuroſis, which repreſents the Baſis 


of a Pyramid, and is inſerted in the moveable Cartilage, which 
forms the Ala of the Nares. | . 


The oblique or lateral Muſcle is a thin fleſhy Plain, lying 
on the Side of the former, and in ſome Subjects appearing to 


form one broad Muſcle with it. This is probably the Reaſon 
why the anterior Muſcle has been termed Triangularis, The 


lateral Muſcle is fixed 0 its upper Extremity to the Apo 
Naſalis of the Os Maxillare, below its Articulation with the 
Os Frontis, and ſometimes a little lower than the Middle of 


the inner Edge of the Orbit. From thence it runs toward the 


Ala Narium, and is inſerted in the moveable Cartilage, near 


the Os Maxillare, being covered laterally by a Portion of -the 


neighbouring Muſcle of the upper Lip, with which, in ſome 
SubjeQs, it appears to be confounded, | 


he tranſverſe or inſeriq Muſcle, called, alſo, Myrtiformis, | 


is inſerted by one End in the Os Maxillare, near the lower 
Edge of the Orbit, much about the Place which anſwers to the 
Extremity of the Socket of the Dens Caninus on the fame Side. 
Thence it runs almoſt tranſverſly upward, and is fixed in the 


| and are filled by ſmall 

additional Cartilages, the Number, Siae and Figure of which; 
are as variable as-the Interſtices in which they lie 
The Swbſeptum, or Portion under the Shu Narium, is 


ſeveral Cartilages, which are commonly five in Number, and 
of a pretty regular Figure. The reſt are only additional, lateral Cartilages of the Noſe, over which, in ſome Subjects, 


ſmaller, more irregular, and the Number of them more uncer- it ſeems to run to the Alæ of the great Cartilage, and to be 
tain. Of the -five ordinary Cartilages, one is ſituated in the inſerted there. 1 | V 
Middle; the other four laterally. - 'The middle Cartilage is tte The firſt two Pairs of theſe Muſcles raiſe and dilate the 55 
moſt conſiderable, and ſupports the reſt, being connected im- Alæ of the Nares, when they act; and at the ſame time raiſe 0 
mediately to the bony Parts; but the other four are connected the upper Lip, by reaſon of their Connection with the Muſcles "It 
to the middle Cartilage, and to each other, by means of Liga- 4 * * hey likewiſe wrinkle the Skin on the Sides of 
ments. A | WM REP E Ole. * f , 
The principal Cartilage of the Noſe conſiſts of three Parts, The Membrana Pituitaria is that which lines the whole in- 
one middle, and two lateral. The middle Portion is a broad ternal Nares, the Cellular Convolutions, the Conche, the Sides 
cartilaginous Lamina, joined by a kind of Symphyſis to the of the Septum Narjum, and, by an uninterfupted Continuatien, 
anterior Edge of the middle Lamina of the Os Eübmoides, to the inner Surface of the Sinus Frontales and Maxillares, and 
the anterior Edge of the Yomer, and to the anterior Part of the of the Ductus Lachrymales, Palatini, and Sphenoidajes, It is 
Groove formed by the Offa Maxillaria, as far as the Naſal likewiſe continued down from the Nares to the Pharynx, 
Ho of theſe Bones. This Lamina completes the Septum Septum Palati, &c.. FS of e's | | 
arium, and indeed forms the principal Part of it. t is termed Pituitaria, becauſe, through the greateſt Part of 
| The lateral Portions are oblique and narrow, ſuited to the its large Extent, it ſerves to ſeparate from the arterial Blood a 
correſponding Parts of the bony Arch. Where they join the mucilaginous Lymph, called Pituita by the Antients ; which in 
middle Lamina, a ſuperficial Groove is obſervable, which the natural State is pretty liquid; but it is ſubje& to very great 
makes them ſometimes appear like two diſtinct Pieces, ſeparated Changes, becoming ſometimes glutinous, or ſnotty, and ſome- 
from the Lamina, tho* they are really continuous. This ſhal- times limpid ; neither is it ſeparated in equal Quastities thro? 
low Groove terminates below by a ſmall Criſta. the whole Membrane. | SR” | 
The lateral Cartilages are two, on each Side of the inferior When we carefully examine this Membrane, it appears to be 
Part of the Lamina, one anterior, the other poſterior. The of a different Structure in different Parts. Near = Edge of 5 
two anterior Cure logs are "ap much bent forward, and the external Nares it is very. thin, ing to be the Skin and 
form what is called The. Tip of the Noſe; the Space between Epidermis in a degenerated State. Al e other Parts of it, in 
their incurvated Extremities being commonly filled with a kind general, are ſpongy, and of different Thickneſſes. The thick- 
of fatty Subſtance, "The two poſterior Carti orm the eſt Parts are thoſe on the Septum Narium, on the whole lower 
Als of the Nares, being pretty broad, and of an irregular Portion of the internal Nares, and on the Conche ; and, if we 
rs n Ki 4 make a ſmall Hole in it at any of theſe Places, and then blow 
Spaces left between ſome Portions of the anterior and through a Pipe, we ' diſcover. a very large cellular Subſtance, © 
poſterior Cartilages, thoſe” between the poſterior Cartilages, In the Sinuſes it appears to be of. a more ſlender Textue 
and the neighbouring Parts of the O. Maxillaria, and, On the Side next the Perioſteum and Perichondrium it is 
laſtly, thoſe between theſe four lateral Cartilages and the prin- plentifully ſtored with ſmall Glands, the excretory Ducts f 
Me ; ; = which 


J 


PA 


= d ERS, 


Sßphenoidales open forwards, oppoſite to the 


NAS 


which are very long near the Septum Narium, and their Ori- 
fices very viſible ; and, by applying a Pipe to any of thoſe Ori- 


fices, the Ducts may be blown up almoſt through their whole 
Extent 3 but, in order to this, the Parts muſt firſt be very well 


cleaned, and waſhed in luke-warm Water. 


In theſe Places eſpecially, we likewiſe diſcover a "ey, fine 
villous Subſtance, when the Parts are examin'd in clear Water 
Riolanus made uſe of this Method in examining ſmall Fœtuſes. 
The frontal, maxillary, and ſphenoidal Sinuſes open into the 
internal Nares, but in different Manners. 'The frontal Sinuſes 
open from above downward, anſwering to the Infundibula of 
the Os Ethmoides, deſcribed under the Article CapuT. The 
poſterior Ori- 


ftlces of the Nares; and the Maxillares open a little higher, 


between the two Conchz. Therefore the Sinus Frontales dif- 


charge themſelves moſt readily when we ſtand or fit; and the 


Sphenoidales when the Head is inclined forward. | 

The Sinus Maxillares cannot be emptied wholly, or both at 
ne ſame time, in any one Situation. Their Opening, which in 
ſome Subjects is ſingle, in others double, lies exactly between 
the two Conche, about the middle of their Depth; ſo that 
when the Head is held ſtrait, or inclined forward or backward, 
they can only be half emptied ; but, when we lie on one Side, 
the Sinus of the oppoſite Side may be wholly emptied, the other 
remaining full, - p 15 

It is proper to obſerve here the whole Extent of the maxil- 
lary Sinus, Below, there is but a very thin Partition between 
it and the Dentes Molares, the Roots of which, in ſome Sub- 
jets, perforate that Septum. Above, there is only a very 
thin, tranſparent Lamina, between the Orbit and the Sinus. 
Backward, above the Tuberofity. of the Os Maxillare, the 


Sides of the Sinus are = thin, eſpecially at the Place which 


lies before the Root of the Apophyſis Pterygoides; through 
which the inferior maxillary 7 ſends down a Ramus to 
the Foramen Palatinum Poſterius, commonly called Gu/tate= 
rium. Inward, or toward the Conchæ Narium, the bony Part 
of the Sinus is alſo very thin. "30 6 

The lachrymal Sacculus is an oblong membranous Bag, int 


which the ſerous Fluid is diſcharged from the Eye, * the. 


Puncta Lachrymalia, and from which the ſame Fluid paſſes to 
the lower Part of the internal Nares. It is ſituated in a bohy 
Groove and Canal; formed partly by the Apophyſis Naſalis of 


the Os Maxillare and Os Unguis, partly by the ſame Os Maxil- 


lare and lower Part of the Os Unguis, and partly by this 
lower Portion of the Os Unguis, and a ſmall ſuperior Portion 
of the Concha Narium interior. This Groove and Canal 
are the bony lachrymal Duct, of which ſee what is ſaid under 
the Article CApur. | 8 

I have an Obſervation or two to add concerning the Situation 
of this bony Dua. It runs down a little Way obliquely back- 
ward, toward the lower and lateral Part of the internal Nares 


on each Side, where its lower Extremity opens on one Side of 


the Sinus Maxillares, under the inferior Concha, nearly at the 
Place from which a perpendicular Line would fall in the Inter- 
ſtice between the ſecond and third Dentes Molares. The 
upper Part of this Duct is only an Half-canal or Groove; the 
lower is a complete Canal, narrower than the former. 

The Sacculus Lachrymalis may be divided into a ſuperior or 
orbitary Portion, and an inferior or naſal Portion. The orbi- 
tary Portion fills the whole hony Groove, being ſituated im- 


. mediately behind the middle Tendon of the Muſculus Orbicu- 


laris. About One-fourth of its Length is above this Tendon, 


and the reſt below. The naſal Portion lies in the bony Canal 


. amination, but wh 


of the Noſe, being narrower and N than the former. 
The orbitary Portion is diſpoſed at its upper Extremity, 
much in the manner of an Inteſtinum Czcum ; and, at the 
lower Extremity, is continued with the Portio naſalis. To- 
wards the internal Angle of the Eye, behind the Tendon of 
the orbicular Muſcle, it is perforated by a ſmall ſhort Canal, 
formed by the Union of the lachrymal Dug. | 
The naſal Portion, having reached the lower Part of the bony 
Du, under the inferior Concha, terminates in a ſmall, flat, 
membranous Bag, the Bottom of which is perforated by a 
round Opening, as T have always found it upon a careful Eix- 
ich, at firſt Sight, appears oblong. 
I uſed to attribute this Difference to the Force, which I was 
obliged to uſe in ſeparating the Concha inferior, in order to ſee 
this Opening, which I have often found more backward than 


the Middle of the Bag, at the Extremity of this Portion; and, 


P 
therefore, when I would either ſee or ſhew this Opening in its 
natural State, Ido not ſeparate the inferior Concha, but cut 


it gently with K ſharp Knife, or with Sciflars. If a tranſverſe 


* 


Line be dra tween the lower Patt of the Noſe, and Qs 


Malæ, and another Line be drawn directly upward, ſite 


ta, the third Dens Molaris, or oppoſite to the ſecond and third, 
theſe two Lines will interſect each other nearly, at the lower 
CR ox this Sacculus. | 

OL. II. . 


2 


* * 


divided into an anterior and poſteriot Part, ' by a dS 
4 


Valvula connivens lying in the ahterior Portion, a litt 
than the Fong of Lau forming La The ſmal 
common Canal of the two mal Ducts in the poſte- 
rior Portion, and conſequently behind the Vale 


The Subſtance of this Sacculus is ſomething ſpongy or cellu- 
lous, and pretty thick, being dach united by its convex 
Side, to the Perioſteum of the bon ,» which may be very 
diſtintly ſhewn. This Subſtance ſeems to be made up of two 
Laminz, joined together by a ſpongy Membrane, the outer- 
moſt of which is that which I have mentioned ; the other 
pears to be glandulous and is, in ſome Subj ecto, looſe and pli- 
able, which I look upon as a Diſeaſe, _ 

The Ductus Inciforii or Naſo-palatini, of Steno, are two 


4 
. 
” 


. 


| Canals, which go from the Bottom of the internal Nares croſs 


the Arch of the Palate, and behind the firſt or large 


Dentes Inciſorii. Their two Orifices may be diſtinctly ſeen in 
the Skeleton, at the lower Part of the nafal Foſſæ, on the 


anterior and lateral Sides of the Criſtæ maxillares z and we may 
likewiſe perceive their oblique Paſſage through the maxillary 
Bones; and, laſtly, their inferior Orifices, in a ſmall Cavity, 
or F oſſula; called Foramen Palatinum anterius, In freſh Sab 
jects they are not ſo apparent, ęſpecially in human Subjects; 
for in Sheep and Oxen they are eaſily diſcoverable. 0% 
Santorini, in his anatomical Obſervations, has 'deſcribed 
thoſe in the human Body in a very pretty Manner ; and has 

iven us his Method of diſcovering them, which is nearly the 
ame with mine. Inſtead of dividing the Head into two equal 
lateral Parts, I always direct the Sawa little towards one Side, 
to preſerve the * Narium entire, as well as that of the 
Sinus Frontales, Sinus Sphenoidales, and Ductus Inciſorii 3 
and, on the other Side, to preſerve the Concha, and Cells of 
the Os Ethmoides. For this Purpoſe I uſe a fine Saw, made 
of the Spring of a Watch. LY 

By this Method I ſhew, on that Side from which all the 
Septa have been ſaw'd off, the intire Conch, their convex 


Sides; the particular Thickneſs of the Membrana Pituitaria on 


their lower Edges, the Orifice or Orifices of the Sinus Maxil- 
laris, the Situation of the-Orifice of the Sinus Sphenoidales, the 
communicating Ducts that go between the Sinus Frontales and 
the Ethmoidal Cells and Interſtices between the two Conchæ 
and the Structure of the poſterior Openings of the Nares. i 
can, alſo, ſhew, at the ſame time, the Orifice of the Euſta- 


chian Tube, behind the poſterior Opening of the Nares, and 


the Communication of the Noſe with the Mouth. _ 
On the ſame Side I afterwards ſeparate gradually, 

ſharp Khife, or with narrow ſharp-pointed Sciflars, the Supe- 
rior or Ethmoidal Concha, without doing any Violence to the 
neighbouring Parts ; and then I can ſhew, on the Parts cover 

by that Concha, a little oblong or oval Foſſula, which runs 
down obliquely from before backward ; at the poſterior and 
lower Extremity of which, there is an Orifi about a 
Quarter of an Inch Diameter, which opens into the, Maxillary 


avery 


which opens into the Frontal Sinus, 

Immediately behind this Foſſula there are two Openings, one 
into the Sinus Frontales, the other into the Ethmoidal Cellulz 
of the Os Frontis. I ſhew, likewiſe, in the poſterior Part of 
the Os Ethmoides, at leaſt two Openings, by which the Cells 
of that Bone communicate with each other. All this is uy 
different from what we ſee in the Skeleton, or even when theſe 
Parts are deprived of their Membranes ; neither is the Structure 


Sinus; and another at the anterior or ſuperior Extremity, 


always the ſame in freſh Subjects; for in ſome I have obſervedy* 


a little before and above the Opening of the Maxillary Sinus, 
two ſmall Grooves, which united in their Paſſage to. the Frontal 
Sinuſes, the uppermoſt Groove being a little contorted. 

In the next Place I remove the Concha Inferior, 'or Maxil- 


laris, in the ſame Manner, and with the ſame Precautions 3 


and then J obſerve, at the Diſtance of about a Quarter of an 
Inch from the anterior Extremity of this Concha, a ſmall 
Opening, the Diameter of which is not above the twelfth 
Part of an Inch, and it is turned obliquely backward. It 
ſeems to be the Extremity of a Duct of the ſame Diameter; 
but, when it is flit with dee Sciſſars, we diſcover a 
flat oval Cavity, theDiameter of which is a Quarter of an Inchin 
Length, and lies in the ſame Direction with the Septum Na- 
rium. + 
This oval Cavity is the lower Extremity of the Sacculus 
Lachrymalis, which, conſequently, is only contracted between 
this inferior Cavity and the orbitary Portion, Within this 
narrow or contracted Portion we ſee, likewiſe, the Openin 
of a blind Dua, which runs obliquely backward and upward, 
about a Quarter of an Inch; but d do not know preciſely 
where it terminates, nor for what it is deſigned. . . 
The Arteries of all theſe Parts come from the external Ca- 


" rotid. Dy On Parts mes Noſe are, = 


«4 


4 


Branches and Ramifications of the Arteria Maxillaris externa, 
or Angularis, and of the Temporalis ; and the Arteries of the 
' ipternal Parts are Branches and Ramifications,of the Maxillaris 

Interna- The Veins are, almoſt in the ſame manner, Branches 

and Ramifications of the external Jugular ; and they commu- 
nicate with the orbitary Sinus, and, by that means, with the 

Sinuſes of the Dura Mater, and with the internal 7. — 

The principal Nerves belonging to the Noſe are Filamente 
ol the Nervi Olfactorii, which run down through the Holes of 
the tranſverſe Lamina of the Os Ethmsides, are diſtributed 
to the common Membrane of the internal Nares, eſpecially to 
the villous Portions thereof. The inner Branch of the orbitary 
or ophthalmic Nerve ſends a Filament throu 7 
terior orbitary Hole into the Cranium, which comes out again 
in Company with one of the Filaments of the olfactory Nerve 
through the Ethmoidal Lamina. . 
This internal Branch advances afterwards toward the Os Un- 


uis, and is diſtributed partly to the Sacculus l is, 
—.5 to the upper Portion of the Muſculus Pyramidalls, and 
of the Integuments of the Noſe. The ſuborbitary Nerve, 
which is 122 of the Maxillaris ſuperior, having paſſed 
through the Inferior orbitary Hole, ſends Filaments to the la- 
teral external Parts of the Noſe. Another Branch of the ſu- 
rior Maxillary Nerve goes to the- poſterior Opening of the 
Nares, being ſpent on the Conch, and other internal Parts 
of the Noſe. | * a 
The Noſe is the Organ of Smelling, by means of the villous 
Portion of the internal Membranes, to which the olfactory 
Nerves are principally diſtributed. It is likewiſe of Uſe in Re- 
ſpiration; and the mucilaginous Fluid, ſpread over the whole 
pituitary Membrane, prevents the Air from drying that Mem- 
brane, and fo rendering it incapable of being affected. The 
Noſe ſerves, likewiſe, td regulate and modify the Voice; and to 
this the Sinuſes, alſo, contribute. The Sacculus Lachry- 
malis receives the Serum from the Eyes, and diſcharges it upon 
the Palate, whence the greateſt Part of it runs to the Pharynx, 
Winſlow, Sect. 10. W 305: . 1” 
ATA, NATTA, NASA, NASDA, or NAPTA, 
All theſe import a Species. of Tumor, or Wen, which grows 
on many Parts of the Body, ariſing from a narrow Baſe, and 
ſpreading like a Fig. ; 
NATARON. The fame as NATRON. ” . 
NATATIO. There are a few chronical Diſorders, in 


which Swimming is proper; for which Reaſon it is rarely pre- 
erfons” 


ſcribed. It is only ufed in the Summer, and renders 

leaner, promotes Perſpiration, heats, attenuates, and renders 

thoſe who uſe it leſs obnoxious to Injuries. Swimming in the 

Sea is beneficial to thoſe who labour under Dropſies, Itches, 

exanthematous Diſorders, an Elephantiaſis, or Defluxions of 
the Legs, or any other Parts of the Body. It is, alſo, bene- 
ficial to thoſe who reap no Benefit from their Aliments. Swim- 
ming, not only in the Sea,' but, alſo, any-where elſe, is in- 

jurious to the Head; and Swimming in freſh Waters produces 
the above-mentioned Effects, in a very faint and languid Man- 
ner; for which Reaſon it is, for the moſt part, to be avoided : 

For, if one continues Jong, un freſh Water, the Nerves are in- 
jured, not only by its Cold, but, alſo, by its Moiſture. Swim- 
ming in Water naturally hot is incommodious, becauſe it 
fills the Veſſels of the Body ; and Swimming in Water artifi- 
cially heated, is ſtill more prejudicial: Beſides, a Perſon ought 
never to ſwim, either in the Sea, or any other Water, till he 
has moderately anointed: the Body, and warmed it by Friction. 
He, alſo, ought to throw himſelf from an Eminence into the 
Water. Oribaſ. Lib. 6. Cap. 27. 5 

NAT ES. he Buttocks. Two Protuberances of the 
Brain are, alſo, called by this Name. 
NATRIX. The Name of a Serpent. See HypRus. 

NATRON, The Nitre of the Antients is very different 
from ours. Our Nitre is inflammable, and ſhoots into Cry- 
ſtals, Strias, and Spears; ſuch a Nitre was wholly unknown 
to the Antients : Nor is it certain when this artificial Nitre of 
ours was invented. It is not to be doubted, but the Invention 
of it very much conduced, and gave occaſion, to that of Gun- 
powder. The Difference between our Nitre, and that of the 
Antients, conſiſts in the following Particulars. ' 

I, The Nitre of the Antients was a native Foflile, dug out 
of the Earth, not pure indeed, but got by Lixiviation from 
the Earth; ours is artificial, and owes its Generation to the 
Air. Hence appears the Miſtake of thoſe who affirm, that 

ſiome Sorts of 

commonly faid of the Beer of Serve/s and Numburgh. 

2. The Nitre of the Antients was of an alcaline and abſter- 
five Nature, ſo that it might well ſerve inſtead of Pot-aſhes, 
for the making of Glaſs, or Soap, It was produced in Egypt, 
and called Natren. And now, at preſent, they dig, at Smyrna, 
an Earth, that is purely alcaline; which comes to Paris in 
great Quantities, and is uſed inſtead of Pot aſh, 

| : 
\ 


the internal an- 


are brew'd of nitrous Waters, which is / 


Claſus de 


"a 


NEA. 


: 


Emtic, Lib. 2. writes, that the Nitre of the Antients is ſo - 


2 at 83 that ten Ther — it wu hn v7 4 
den (three Half-pence). uſe i everal Purpoſes; 
for hay 4 Vellch with it; and, mixed with the Pods of 
Acacia, it ſerves to dry Leather. Bellosius, Lib. 2. writes, 
that the Nitre of the Antients is very rarely found amongſt us; 
and confidently aſſerts, that there is not a Grain of that Nitre 
in Europe ; but that in Egypt there is nothing more cheap and 
common. Our Nitre is a favoury Salt, neither acid nor alca- 


line, hut of a middle Kind; for it cannot be brought to an 


Efferveſcence, neither with an'Acid nor Alcali. | 
3. The Nitre of the Antients was not combuſtible: and in- 
flammable, like ours, and, conſequently, of no Uſe in maki 
Gunpowder. This Difference being ſuppoſed, it plainly fol- 
lows, that what we find in antient Writings, as thoſe of Hip- 
crates, Pliny, Dioſcorides, Galen, and others, of Nitre, and 


| * Virtues, is not to be underſtood of our common Nitre, but 


of a native alcaline Salt. 8 
But though Bellonjus denies, that there is a Grain of this 


alcaline Salt, or Nitre of the Antients, to be found in Europe, 


I am of Opinion, that though we have not ſo great Quantities 


of nitrous alcaline Salt in the Earth of European Countries, as 


in that of Egyßt, yet, that a purely alcaline fixed Salt may be 
produced from the Bowels of the Earth, with all the Properties 
of Pot-aſhes, or Salt of Tartar, or Nitre of the Antients ; 
which is ſufficiently proved by medicinal Springs, Baths, and 
Waters. For a very pure alcaline Salt is extracted out of many 
of them; for Inftance, the Selteran and Antonian Waters, and 
in Bohemia thoſe of Buckſouerling and Wildungen, which yield 
a very pure Sal Alcali, as do ts Caroline and Emſen Baths ; 
ad the Springs of Schwalback and Egra produce an Alcali, 
and with it a Salt of a middle Kind. So that I think it can 
no longer be doubted, but that our Earth contains a fixed al- 
caline Salt, which is imbibed and carried off by the Waters. 
This Confideration will, alſo, ſerve to confute the vulgar No- 
tion of our modern Chymiſts, that fixed Sal Alcali was the 


mere Product of Art, and obtained by Fire; nor could be ex- 


tracted otherwiſe tin from the . Kingdom, by way 
of _— Vegetablts to Aſhes.  Foffinan. Obſ. Phyſ. Chym. 
Lib. 2. Ob}. 1. rn Ay | 
NATTA. See NATA. a 5 
NATURALIA. The Pudenda. 
NAVICULARE Os, or NAVIFORME. The Name of 
a Bone in the, Foot, called, alſo, Qymbiforme. See Crus. 
NAVIGATIO. Sailing. This is conſidered as an Exer- 
ciſe, under the Article FiBRa ; which ſee. 


/ 


NAUSEA, yavriz, from rads, a Ship. This is properly the 
ed to 


Sickneſs which People perceive upon Sailing. But it is u 
expreſs all Sorts of Sickneſs, and Propenſities to vomit, See 
PyREToOs. | . 
NA USIOSIS, b, The fame as NAus kA. 
NAUTEA, ſays Nonius Marcellus, is Water contained in 
Skins or Leather, or rather Water taken from the Ship's Hold, 
ſo call'd a Nantis, from Seamen. But Mercurialis rather ap- 


proves the Definition of it given by Paulus in Fe/tus, who ſays, , 


that Nautea is an Herb with black Grains, uſed by Leather- 
dreſfers, and taking its Name, a Nave, from a Ship, be- 
cauſe it excites a 
Again, Labeo Com. Juris Pontific. quoted by Fetus, ſays, that 

autea was a red Subſtance, with which they dy'd ſome of the 


ſacerdotal Veſtments. What was the Nautea (ſuppoſing it an 


auſea, the T being changed into an S. 


Herb, which is the general Opinion) uſed by the Leather- 


dreſſers, or Tanners, and qualified to excite a Nauſea, does 
not appear ; for they uſe nothing of that Kind, except the 
Bryonia alba, whoſe Fruit, as Dioſcorides ſays, is uſed in take- 
ing off the Hair from Skins: This indeed is proper to excite 
Vomiting, and the Bryonia nigra has the very fame Effects, 
only in a lower Degree; and: this is ſuppoſed by Hadrianus 
Junius to be the Nautea of Feſtus. Some of the Lexicogra- 
phers take. the Anagyris to be the Nautea ; and probably 


enough, if we regard only its emetic Quality. Rhodius thinks 


it molt likely to be the Vitis nigra, or Uva Taminia, as Pliny 


ſays it is commonly called, Lib. 23. Cap. 1. which was, alſo, 


the Opinion, he ſays, of two very learned Men, Avantius 

and Schipanus ; and 1s further confirm'd by what Oribafius ſays 

— — Uva Tani ron Coll. Lib. 7. Cap. 26. that it purges 
omit. Rhodius, Not; ad Scrib. Lars No 180. 8 

NAU TIA. The — > hea 2 

NAUTICUS Muſculus. A Name for the Tibialis Po- 

icut. 5 8 185 


NAUTILUS. The Name of a Shell-fiſh, faid to be ape- 


mg ne AI 5 ; 
NAXIA Cos. The Name of a ſort of Whetſtone, 


mentioned by Galen, in his Treatiſe de Simp. Facultat. 


NEAPOLITA, dri. The Name of a Topical Me- 


dicine, deſcrib'd. by: Aftuarius, L. 6. C. 8. de Meth. Madmdi, 
where it is recommended fot the Gout and Sciatica. ; 
| | NEAPOLITANUM 


* 
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' NEAPOLITANUM UNGUENTUM is an Ointaient 


: Selle 
Oo 


Oil of Spike, one Ounce and an half ; Spirits of Wine, 
one Ounce ; Wax, two Ounces ; Turpentine, waſh'd 
with the Juice of Elecampane; three Ounces ; the Pow- 


der of Groundpine and Sage, of each two Drams : Mix, 


and make into an Ointment. 


' NEAPOLITANUS MORBUS is the Venereal Diſeaſe: © 


but not very intelligible. * 
This, however, is his own Explication. r. eſt Com- 
motio Elementorum et Elementatorum; & 1 facta 
in illis omnibus, quæ ab Elementis deſcendunt. Diviſio fit in 
Locuſtas. Quo cadit ibi ſeſe exeret. | 
Pars nonnulla in Corpore adhæret Neaſtro- Ignis, quædam 
acris, nonnulla Aquæ, aliqua Terrz. Secundum hoc ſcire 


debet Medicus, quando vel paroxyſment, vel minus. Nam in 


ſuis Elementis cognoſcuntur illæ. 


Eft enim Natura congenita, quæ ita in Yliado conſiſtit. 


Et qua Ratione Neaftra alia erumpunt, ac ſe produnt: eadem 
hoc quoque, nec a corporeo deſiſtit, quamdiu Elementum ip- 
ſius illud tenet ; & eſt contrarius Morbis in Elementis & in 
Corpore. "$7 . 
NEBULA. A Diſorder of the Eye. See OcvLvs. 
NEBULGEN. A Salt generated by the Moiſture of the 
Clouds falling upon Stone in the Fields, and indurated By the 
Heat of the Sun. Rulandas. Ter yp 
 NECESSARLE RES are the Non- naturalss. 
NECHIASECH. An obſcure Term of Paracelſus. It is 
ſaid he means by it, ſaline, corroſive, and corroding Particles. 
NECROCOMICA, Prodigies portending ſome great Event. 
Rulandus. 
NEEROLIUM. A Remedy capable of averting Death, 
and preſerving Life. „ W 
| NECRO 8, rexewors, A Mortifications 8 
NECTAR, ixrag. The Antients fabled this to be the 
Drink of the Gods. Hence many Sorts of Liquors have been 
called by this Name; one of which was prepar'd of Muſt, 
boil'd away to one half, with an Addition of one Sextary of 
Honey to fix of the | 
up, and ſet in the Shade. Dioſcorides, L. 5. C. 66. deſcribes 
a Wine, which he calls y2x7agi7yg arv@-, which is only Wine 
impregnated with the Root of Helenium, which, he fays, ſome 
call Necrarion. Galen mentions ſeveral Compoſitions, to which 
he gives the Epithet Nectarius; as an Antidote deſcribed in his 
Treatiſe de Comp. M. S. L. 3 7. T. 8. an Eclegma, L. g. 
C. 4. and a Collyrinm, L. 4. 1 of the ſame Work. | 
NEDEON. An obſcure. d 
ſaid to import a ſpecific or eſſential Property, or Virtue, of 
every natural þ | 8 K 
DUM-SCHETTI. H. M. The Name of a bacciferous 


Shrub, which grows in the Zaft-Indies, of which, boiled in 
Oil, an Ointment is made, ſaid to be of Service in pruriginous 


Diſorders. 

NED VIA, di. The Inteſtines, or the abdominal 
Viſcera. | | | 

NEDYS, nds. The Belly; or Abdomen, or the Sto- 


mach. : 

NEDYUSA, »r:4usoz. An Epithet for Thirſt, importing 
its being violent, or intenſe. 8 in Coac. | 
NEF RENDES. This properly ſignifies ſucki 


c ng "ey but 
it is applied to young Children, or old People, who have no 


Teeth. * - | 
NEGUNDO MAS. A Name for the Vitex; trifelia ; 
minor; Indica ; ſerrata. 
NeGunDo FoRMINA. 

minor ; Indica ; rotundifolia. 


NELZRA, vega, or veaign, The lower Part of the 


Belly. | Ti 4 
NEIEM-EL-SALIB. Alpini, J. B. Bontii. Gramen da#tylon 
AX pyptiacum. C. B. Park. EGYPTIAN COCKS-FOOT- 
GRASS. It is a flender Sort of Graſs, with white, genicu- 
lated, and creeping Roots. 'The Branches are geniculated, and 
adorned with four Spikes, which repreſent the perfe& Fi 
of a Croſs; whence the Egyptians call it Netem-el-Salib, that 
is, Gramen Crucis, the Gf of the Croſs, or groſs-Graſs. 
The Seeds, which are very minute, and like thoſe of com- 
mon Graſs, are very much uſed by all thoſe who are afflicted 
with the Stone in the Kidneys, or Bladder, being eſteemed! a 
good Lithontriptie for diſſolving ſtony Coneretions in the Blad- 
der, which is a Diſtemper very familiar, and, in a manner, 


4 


waſh'd with the Juice of Sage, one Pound; 
paſſed through Leather, four Ounces z OiÞ 
Bays, Chamomile, and Worms, pf each two Ounces ; 


Nui H. P. 


the Adept 


Muſt: This was directed to be ſtopt cloſe- 


; 1 Lib. 2. de Mulieru 
E 


in Paracelſus, which is 


A Name for the Vitex ; trifolia; 


G 5 


5 5 
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endemmial in Egypt. The Women make very ' great Ute of 


Noot. in Decoctions for their Children, when ſeized with 


Small-pox, or Meaſles ; and, alſo, for themſelves, when 
labouring under à Suppreſſion of the Menſes. Some __ 
Decoction of the Seeds, moderately bruiſed, as a great Secret; 
and a choice Remedy for promoting the exantheniatous Erup- 
tions, which we call Peticule, or Petechie, in peſtilential Fe- 
vers. The whole Herb, but eſpecially the Root, are much 
employ'd, alſo, in the Cure of Wounds and Ulcers: The Root” 
is -faid to be cold and dry, and * Yay Parts, tho* the 
Decoction thereof is very commonly uſed to ptovoke Sweat: 


NEILION, ve/aivr. The Name of « Malighe, defetid'd 


by Paulus Mgineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 18. 


NELFPOULI. - See BrII MBI. 5 62 15 
. NENEMIA, Hin. Serenity or Calmneſd of the Air; 
ates. 7 b 


NENUFAR, or NENUPHAR. See Levco- Nyw- 
PHAA, (9s TY OT, OE” 
NENUFARENI. Imaginary Spirits, which, according to 
„ inhabit the Air: Oy | 

NEPA; A Crab; or, according to Alurovandus, a Scor- 
ae fs OT: N | 

Neva, in Botany, is a Name for the Genif/a-ſpartium }. 
majus ; brevioribus aculeis. * s 
NEPENTHES, merit, from , importing Negation, 
and ais, Morning, is a Medicine highly celebrated by 
Homer, Oadyfſ. G. Verſ. 220. & Seq. and expounded in Dia- 
dorus Siculus, Lib. 1. ad Finem, zt y Y gagpancr, e Re- 
medy for Anger and Sorrow.” The Poet attributes ſo great 
Virtues to the Nepenthes, that whoever ſhould take it mixed 
with Wine, could not be ſenſible of Grief for that whole Day, 


| tho” his Father or Mother were to die, or his Brother, or 


deareſt Friend, were to have their Throats cut before his Face. 
Homer ſays, that Helma received the Neponthes in Beypt, 

from Polydamna, the Wife of Thenis, Diodorus illuſtrates thi 
Place of the Poet, and aſſures us, that the Women of the 
Egyptian Thebet, called, alſo, Dioſpolis, had ftilf the Uſe of 
this efficacious Remedy in his Time; and that it was reported 


it could be found rio-where but in Poſſeſſion of the Inhabitants 


of — Schultz. Hi. Med. | 
NEPETA. A Name for the Cataria; anguftifelia ; 
major; and for the Cataria ; anguſtifolia major, flore carulge- 
ente. 


wb : ae, 
EA, A Nuame for de Cataria 3 miner ; on 
gari. N | 
NEPHELOIDES, ,h, An Epithet, in Hippo- 

N Fat of the Kidneys, 


crates, for Urine, importing cloudy. 
orbis, 


NEPHRIDION, vues. 
PHRITICUM' LIGNUM. 1 See Batanus Mraz- 


PSICA, | 
NEPHRITICUS, from tees, a Kidney. Belonging to 


the Kidneys. It is uſed with reſpe& to Diſorders of theſe; or 
to Medicines adapted to their Cure. 


NEPHRITICUS LAPIS. Offic. Charlt. Foſſ. 33. Schrod, - 
8 Boet. 259. De Laet. 81. Lapis Indicus 
ephriticus. Aldrov.-Muſ. Metall, 706. Lapis Nepbriticus. 


e. Muſ. 355 Mont. Exot. 14. THE NEPHRITIC 
STONE. Dale. © ul 
It is a Stone very much variegated with and other 
Colours, as white, yellow, blue, and black, but ſtill with a a 

niſh Caſt: It is imported from America, but is, alſo, found 
in ſome Parts of Spain and Bohemia. * OE: 

It is worn as an Amulet againſt Pains in the Stomach and 


Kidneys. 2 | 
NEPHRIT IS. An Inflammation of the Kidneys. 5 
That the Kidneys labour under a true Inflammation, may be 


known from the burning, pungent, intenſe, and inflammatory - 
Pain the Patt, hene the Kid ¹ 


idneys are ſituated z from the 
acute continual Fever, with which ſuch an Inflammation is ac- 
companied ; from the ſmall Quantity of Urine,” which is highly 
red-and deep-colour'd, or, in the Height of the Diſorder, aque- 
ous ; the Stupor of the adjacent Leg; the Pain of the Groin 
and contiguous Teſticle; the Pain of the Ilium ; the Vomit- 
ing of Bile, and the continual Eructations. 5 
an Inflammation may be * the general 
Cauſes of àn Inflammation applied to the Kidneys, ſuch as, 
firſt, whatever hinders the Extremities of the Arteries from 
tranſmitting their Fluids, a Wound, for Inftance, a Contufion, 
an Abſceſs, a' Tumor, a long-continued Defluxion ; a ſtrong 
Effort of the Body, or à ſmall Stone. Secondly, whatever 
hinders the Conveyance of the Urine into the Pelvis, Ureters, 
and Bladder, ſuch as Cauſes ſimilar to thoſe already enume- 
rated, applied to theſe Parts. Thirdly, ſuch Cauſes as forcibly 
convey the thicker Parts of the Blood into 8 ; 
| | REN ning, 


ROI 
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cCureqd. 
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| Runhiog, for Inſtance; and violent Riding, exceſſive Heat, 
an Efort of the Body, a act} Diuretics, and Poiſons. 


And, fourthly, a long-continued ſpaſmodic Contraction of all 


thoſe Veſſels, | pat Fe 
When theſe Veſſels are ſeized with a violent Inflammation, 
are often ſo conſtricted, that no Urine can be diſcharged z 
or, if a ſmall Quantity is evacuated, it 8 thin, and 
aqueous, which is a very bad Sign; and the Nerves cohering 
to iheſe Veſſels, and 1 to them, being often ir- 
mialed, Pains and Convulſions are produced in the Stomach, 
Meſentery, Inteſtines, and Uterus. Hence ariſe EruQations, 
Nauſeas, Vomitings, Fluxes, Iliac Paſſions, Retentions of 
the Urine, Stupor and Immobility of the Legs, and a preter- 
natural Heat the Loins, = g . - 
Such an Inflammation is. cur'd when Nature is benign, and 
the Diſeaſe favourable. Firſt, by Reſolution. . Secondly, by 
a copiqus, red, and thick Urine, continually diſcharged before 
the „or, at moſt, the fourteenth Day of the Diſeaſe. 
And, thirdly, by a copious Diſcharge from the hzmorrhoidal 
Veins, in the Beginning of the Diſorder. | 
The Diſorder, when the Inflammation is known to be pre- 
ſent, by its peculiar Signs before'enumerated, is to be cured, 
firſt, by the general Remedies appropriated to the Cure of all 
Inflammations; ſuch as Veneſection, Revulſion, and Dilution. 
Secondly, by mild, emolkent, and antiphlogiſtic Decoctions, 
drank in large Quantities. Thus: 15 | 


5 r | 
r ß cr. 


and Pellitory of the Wall, each two Handfuls; of the 
Roots of Wood - ſorrel, Succory, and Burdock, each two 


Ounces; of red Chiches, an Ounce and an half; of the 


- bruiſed Seeds of white Poppy: and Ladies-thiſtle, each 
four Drams. Boil in three Pints of Water for half an 
Hour, and let the Patient take two Ounces of the De- 
coction every Quarter of an Hour. e 
Take of the Roots of Graſs, ſix Ounces; of bruiſed Melon- 
ſeeds, an Ounce and an half; and of Liquorice, one 
Ounce. Boil in three Pints of Water, and let the Pa- 


tient uſe the Decoction in the ſame Manner, and for the 


ſame Purpoſes, with the former, : \ 


| Thirdly, this Species of the Diſorder is cured by Clyſters, 


Fomentations, and Baths, prope of. the above-mentioned 
Ingredients. And, fourthly, by mild and moiſt Aliments, 
by Reſt, by avoiding lying too warm in Bed, and eſpecially 


Iying on-the Back. : 
Jt the Pains and Convulſions are exceſſively violent, Opiates 
are beneficial. | 
- The exceſſive Vomiting, with which this Diſorder is accom- 
panied, is to be relieved by a frequent Exhibition of tepid Wa- 
ter, edulcorated with Honey. 


And, by this Method alone, a Nephritis, ariſing from a 
Stone impacted in the Ureters or Kidneys, may be ſafely 


- The Remedies, moſt conducive to the Cure of this Species 
of a Nephritis, are Agrimony, Vervain-mallow, Ladies-man- 
tle, Marſh-mallows, Brook - lime, the leſſer Daiſy, middle Con- 
ſound, Chervil, wild Carrot, Dandelion, Fennel, Liquorice, 


Strawberries, Graſs, Rupturewort, Lettice, Harts - tongue, 


Engliſh age Moneywort, white Lilly, Reſt - harrow, 
Pellitory of the Wall, Arſe-ſmart, Scabious, Golden-rod, and 
| Nettles, Fernelius's Syrup of Marſh-mallows, Syrup of Maiden- 

hair, Syrup of Succory with Rhubarb, Syrup of white Poppies, 
Syrup of wild Poppies, and Syrup of Violets, Sal Ammoniac, 
Sal Gemma, and Sea Salt. "'# t | 
If the Cauſes of the Nephritis are ſo ſtrong and powerful, 
that the Diſorder can neither be removed by Reſolution, nor 
any other Method, but is protracted beyond the ſeventh Day, 
an Abſceſs is to be dreaded, the Formation of which ma « 
known from a Remiſſion of the Pain, which.js ſucceeded by 
-a Pulſation, a frequently returning Horror, a Weight and 


Stupor of the Part. That an Abſceſs is already form'd, is ob- 


vious, from the former Signs having preceded, from the Pulſa- 
tion, Heat, and Tenſion in the Part, and from the purulent, 
fetid, and apparently ſaline and putrefied Urine. As ſoon as 
we are certain, that the Abſceſs is form'd, we are firſt to uſe 
powerfully maturating and emollient Medicines ; then, when 
the Urine appears purulent, we muſt exhibit Diuretics, con- 
liſting of pure medicated Waters, Whey, and other Liquors of 
a like Nature, uſing at the fame time Balſamics. 

But, if this Suppuration ſhould continue for a long time, the 


whole Kidney, being conſumed, forms'a kind of Bag, of no 
f vob and, in this Caſe, a Tobes Renalis is frequently pre- 


Þ 
F< 
3 


or Lameneſs of the ſubj 


of Strength 


II a Scirchus is ſorm' d here, there ariſes an incurable Palſy, 


nt Leg. Hence, alſo, are fre- 


U uced a low Conſumption, and a Dropſy. 
a a final Quantity of the inflammatory Matter remains 


ted in the minute Follicule of the Uriney it forms a 


rind of Baſis, or Ground-work, to which the fabulous Matter 


of the Urine gradually adhering forms a Stone in the Kidneys, 
which is by degrees augmented. AF. ©; ui 
A Nephritis, alſo, ſometimes degenerates into a Gangrene, 


as is obvious from the Violence of the Cauſe and Symptoms; 


the Want of Relief by Remedies ; and the ſudden Remiſſioꝑ of 
the Pain, without any apparent Cauſe, accompanied wi 
cold Sweat, a weak and intermitting Pulſe, a Hiccup, either 
no Diſcharge of Urine at all, or an Evacuation of ſuch as is 
livid, black, full of Hairs, fetid, and rendered unſeemly b 
brown or black Caruncles ; and a ſudden and conſiderable, Lo 
„ In this Cafe no. Meaſures are of any Service, 
either for the Relief or Safety of the Patient. | | 
From what has been ſaid *tis obvious, that there are almoſt 


an infinite Number of various Species of a Phrenitis ; that their 


different Cauſes are as numerous ; that one of theſe Cauſes. is 
the Stone ; and that, at the ſame time, all theſe different Spe- 
cies are to be cured almoſt in the ſame Manner, Hence we 
underſtand the Criſis of a Nephritis, and why this Diſorder fo 


often happens in Fevers, Hence, alſo, we are enabled to 


know and cure an Iſchury, ariſing from a Fault of the Kidneys 
or Ureters. Boerhaave Aphor. 


NEPHROMETRA, reorouirpe:, The Muſcles of the 


Human. L, 1. C. 30. 
'NEPHROS, ei A Kidney. | 
NEPHROTOMIA. See LiTHOTOMIA. 
NEPONES. The ſame as Barons. | 
NEPTA. A Name for the AsPHALTUs. Oribaſius, in 


_ Colle, Medicinal.” L. 11. 


NERE. The Name of a Paſtil in Paulus Zgineta, L. 7. 


S. 1 > ; | 
NERITA. A Sea Shell-fiſh, of which there are many 
Sorts, which are eſteem'd a good Food to increaſe the ſeminal 
Juices. The Shell is ſaid to be aperitive. Lemery des 
Drogues. | | | 
NERIUM. | | 
The Characters are; jos . Wo. 
The greater and leſſer Branches are divided and ſubdivided 
by threes, and the Leaves, alſo, grow three together, The 
lyx is ſmall, tubulous, and quinquefid; the Flower mono- 
petalous, and, as it were, Funnel-ſhap'd, with a wide Margin, 


which is deeply cut into five wide and large Se ; at the 


aw 


A 


a, 


Centre of the Diviſion grow five Lobes, as in the Zychnis, 


Caryophyllus, and Apocynum ; the Stamina are five in Number. 
The Ovary in the Centre of the -Calyx becomes a poliſh'd 
Fruit, almoſt cylindrical, conſiſting of two Capſules, which, 
when ripe, part aſunder, and containing downy Seeds. ; 
Boerhaave mentions five Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Nerium ; floribus rubeſcentibus. C. B. P. 
Inſt. 605. Boerh. Ind. A. 316. Nerium. Offic. Ger, _ 
e 


erium rue Oleandir. Ger. Emac. 1046. Nerium fro 
Oleander frue Laurus 


ER 2 rubro. J. B. 2. 1 
Keſea. Park. Theat. 1469. OLEANDER vulgg. Herm. 


Cat. ROSE-BAY. 8 
It grows in Maritime Places, and by Rivers, as Dioſcorides 


ſays, which is confirmed by Experience. The ſame Author 


and Pliny tell us, that the Flowers and Leaves are Poiſon to 
Mules, Aſſes, Dogs, and many other Quadrupeds ; but that, 
on the contrary, they are alexipharmic to Man, and are good 
againſt the Bites of Serpents, being taken in Wine, and eſpe- 
cally with an Addition of Rue; that weak Animals, as Sheep 
and Goats, if they drink Water in which the Leaves have 
macerated, die. But Galen, who deſerves more to be crediteq, 
ſays, that the Nerion, uſed outwardly, has a digeſtive Virtue ; 


but, taken inwardly, is pernicious and poiſonous, not only to 
& 


Men, but moſt Brutes. 

J. Bodæus a Stapel ſays, that this Shrub is called NVerion, 
from the privative Particle n, and ipepeas, to love, as much as to 
ſay, Plant which deſerves not to be loved: Others write, 
that it has its Name from the Nymphs Nereiges ; others again 
derive it a 7s n ia, from not flowing, becauſe, being drank, 
it ſuddenly deprives the Fluids of their Motion, and cauſes an 
intolerable Oppreſlion ; for. there is an Intumeſcence of the 


Belly, which is ſucceeded by an Inflammation of the whole 


Body, and a total Conſumption of the. Humidities. It is, alſo, 
called Rhodedaphne, from its Flower being like a Roſe, and its 
Leaves like thoſe of the Bay-tree'; and Rhadodendron, becauſe 


ſometimes. it- | jy to the Bigneſs of a little Tree, and has 2 


Flower like a Roſe, | * 
. = N * It 
„ A 


2 Tourn. 


D 


N ER 


. is earefully cultivited in our Gardens, for the Beau + 
” hho and ks pat Vankice. Raii Hift * 


5 7 276k. 

8 ium floribus ; C. B. P. Neri 
a PF won 4 fore alle. as. 141. *** * 

2 IG ah a Eater 

3 e dion, ee, Hocbus odor, - 


4 Nerium, no latifolium, floribus ſh odoratis, 


H. L. 
— 4 latifolium, flore v , odorato, 


ONES . Ind. ale. Plant 6. 
"% . * a ol. 1. I 
K 35 hank; beczäſe it 


It is called Nerium, from meys abs 
grows ws in humid Places. The Plant itſelf has a Force which is 
inſuperable; for its Juice excites ſo great and violent an Inflam- 
mation, as imm to put a Stop to Deglutition ; and, if it 
| be received into the Stomach, that 4-1. is rendered incapable 
= of retaining any thing, the pernicious Drug exerting its Force, 
3 | 1 both upwards and downwards, NVerium, in Qua- 
lities, reſembles the 2 The third, fourth, and fifth 
Species have a very ſweet Smell; but when I handled and 
examined them one 
cloſe Chamber, I felt a Numbneſs coming upon me by de- 


2 „with a Pain in the Head; which makes me believe, that , 


ething poiſonous belongs to the Smell, wes, there is no 
* it be received in the Air, as you may find 
Trial. Antidotes againſt its Poiſon are inegar, and 
all Acids, Hift. Plant. adſcript. 3 | 
NERONIANA. Ao Folnher bar Vetieſetion, when more 
Veins than 6ne are on the ſame Day. 
_ NERVALIA Offa. The ſame as ARCUALIA Oss A. 


NERVI. The Nerves. A 

All the Nerves of tbe human Body come, originally, 
the Cerebrum, or Cerebellum, by — of the Medulla 2 
gata, or Medulla Spinalis: go out in Bundles regularly diſ- 
poſed in Pairs, like ſo many diſtin& Trunks; which a re 
. divided into Branches, Ramifications, and Fila- 


The Nerves of the Medulla Oblongata go out, for the moſt 
rt, thro' the Baſis of the Cranium, at Holes ſituated accord- 
ing to their Diſpoſition ;, thoſe of the Medulla Spinalis paſs 
thro” the lateral Param ina of all the Vertebræ, and through the 
great anterior Foramina of the Os Sacrum. 

We commonly reckon ten Pairs of theſe Faſciculi, or ner- 
vous Trunks, to the Medulla f 3 nine of which g⁰ 
out. ſeparatel) y, through ons 
and the tenth,which ariſes from the "x; rag of that Medulla, 

= - paſſes through the great occipital Foramen. 

„ The Trunks aL the ſpinal Marrow are twenty-four Pairs, 
and may, in general, be —— Nerwi vertebrales, or Interverte- 
brales Seven of them are called Cervical Nerves, twelve Dor ſal 
or Coftal, being true Intercoſtal Nerves, and five Lumbar ; 
to which muſt be added, ſive or fix Pairs, that paſs out through 
the Os Sacrum. 

Before I enter upon the - Diſtribution of all theſe 
© Nerves, and the Courſe of their Branches, Ramifications, and 


Filaments, I think it proper to give a general Idea of them in 


the following Table. 
_ The Nerves of the Medulla Oblongata are theſe : 
- Firſt Pair; Nervi Olfactorii. 
| - Second Pair; Nervi LOG. | 
Third Pair; ' Nervi Mo otores. Oculorum Deb Commu- 
nes, Muſculares Communes, Oculs-muſculares Com- 
munes. 8 
Fourth Pair; Netvi . Muſculates Obliqui Su- 
* 2 riores, vulgo Pathetici. 
H 
„ Trunks of this Pair are, three on each Side; the Nervus 
Orbitarius, Maxillaris Superior, and Maxillaris Inferior, 
Sixth Pair; Nervi Motores Externi, Oculares Externi, 
. Muſculates Externi, Oculo-muſculares 


Seventh Pair; Nervi - Auditorii; which are two on each. 


85 Side; one _ called kern ollis Nami Auditorii ; the 


. _ Eighth Pais — x 


One Pair. called — ay 
| . the Medulla Oblongata, 
- | One Pair, —— called yy l . 1 
name Nerui 8 hetici Maj YOres. 95 
"ren Pairs of Nervi Cervicales, or De 
3 welve Pairs of Nervi Dorlales, 
or Intervertebrales Dorſi. 
Vox. II. 


Morning, upon an empty Stomach, in a 


es of the Baſis Cranii ; 


Pair; Nervi Innominati Trigemini. The fibariinite | 


Coſtales, Intercoſtakes Veri, 
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Five Pairs of Nervi Luinbares, „e bn 


_ borum. 

Five or Six Pairs of Nervi Sacri. „„ 

Tuo Nervi Di atici, it formed by « Track ofthe 
ſecond, third, fourth "Pairs of the cervical Nerves. 


1 Wer Raise tak Side, formed by the fifth, ſixth, and 


ſeventh Pairs of Cervical Nerves, op, rojo hate 

* the Dorſales. 

From theſe Nerves, Six Branches ariſe on each * 
Nervus Mufeulo-cutaneus, © 

Nervus Medianus. Fi „ 

Nervus Cubit alis. 

| Nervus Cutaneus Internus. 

Na SN RN ao tied; reand; 
ervi urales 
. and partly 

the fourth and fifth. 
'of theſe Nerves is divided into three Portions 3 which 


e Femoxis Cute, five. Cruralis Saen 
Nervus Tibia Cruralis, five Cruralis Ti 
Nervus Cruralis Pedis, "five Cruralis Pedialis. 
Nervi Sciatici, each formed by the Trunks of the wy two 
Pairs of the Nervi Lumbares, and by the three or our | 
following Pairs of the Nervi Sacti. 
The principal Diviſion — of theſe Nerves produces 
the following : 
Nervus Sciatico-cruralis, | 5 
Nervus Sciatico-popliteus. 
Nervus Sciatico- tibialis. 0 
Nervus Sciatico - perones. 6 
Nervus Plantaris Internus. | 
Nervus Plantaris Externus. = 
I refer the Subdivifions of the Neri EIS oo of | of the 
fifth Pair, and thoſe of the three Nervi Sympathetici, to the 
rticular Deſcription ; in which I ſhall — — 9 
ifications, and even the moſt remarka 2 
the Way, to Where they enter the Muſcles, \ 


c. 
Nan 3 Ny N 
The firſt Pair of Nerves of the Medulla Oblongita,” or Nen 
OlfaQtorii, formerly famed Proceſſus Mammil ariſe 
medullary Fibres, anteriorly and exterforly from the Emi- 
nence of the Cerebrum, called Corpora Alas, between the 
n and middle Lobes. a 
8 run forward toward he Os: Ethiiigides, di each Side 
of the Criſta Galli, in fotm of medullary R having a very 
ſlender Conſiſtence; and in this Courſe 2 rective ſome 
OY Fibres from the Lobes of the — 
are at firſt very thin; but, as they advance, they grow 
bh ly larger and ſofter ; and, having reached the Sides of the 
riſta, van any Communication between them, they ſend 
off a great Number of Filaments, which run began. 15 he 
Holes of the Lamina Cribroſa, 
In their Paſſage through theſe Foraniina; 
anied and inv 
1 two Laminz of the Dura Mater as by particular Va- 
e ; they are ' afterwards diſtributed by an Infinity of 
all es to the Membrane which lines all the internal 
Parts of the Noſe. 
Each olſactory Nereg Sb enie cates, by particular Fila- 
ments, with ſome 


Maxillaris Superior, TN _ 
The.Optic Nerves ariſe from the Eminence of 11 2 82 


brum, called Thalami Nervorum Opticarum; and, 


all incurvated outward, they afterwards approach a 4 wy as 


they run over the Sella Sphenoidalis of the Baſis Cranii; at 

which Place they unite a little, and afterwards ſeparate 

in their Paſſage to the Foramina Optica, to the Orbits 

SD the Optic N the anterior Pait of 
ptic Nerves is on 


we Glandula Pituitarias _ + 


See Carur. 8 ES 


* 


Navi . — en 


Tie hid Bair of N N e c 
hrim, ariſe immediate! 1 x of the anterior Edge 
of the great tranſverſe on” ordinarily terined the Pro- | 
ceffis at rar l. 8. ” 
Each Nerve perforates the Dura , behind the Jateral 
Parts of the Sella k oidalis 
eres oro nnk | 
[E*] 


d by the Eine Pane of ſmall — 


Branches of the the Nervi „ 2 


x 


the Dura-Mater, on one Side the Curvature of the Carotid 
Artery, to the ſuperior Orbitary, or ſphenoidal Fiſſure; from 
thence it paſſes into the Orbit, and divides into four Branches, 
one ſuperior, one internal, and two inferior, one of which is 
long, the other ſhort. 9 8 
off as ſoon as the Trunk enters 


he ſuperior Branch 
— Fiſſure, — directly to the lower Side of 


the h 
the Muſculus Rectus ſuperior of the Globe of the Eye. 
Having reached the Middle of that Muſcle, or thereabout, 
it ſends up a Branch to the Levator Palpebrz Superioris, and, 
' when this Brapch goes off nearer the ſphenoidal Fiſſure, it 
may be looked upon as the ſecond ſuperior principal Branch of 


the Motor Oculi. | 
The other three Branches go off at ſome Diſtance ſrom the 


ſuperior Branch: The internal Branch is diſtributed to the. 
Muſculus Rextus Internus of the Eye, the ſhort inferior Branch 
to the Rectus Inferior ; and the long inferior Branch, to 
the Obliquus Inferior, into the Subſtance of which it pene- 
trates, after having run along the Rectus Inferior. 

Beſides theſe four or five Branches, there is a ſmall ſhort 
Branch, which ariſes moſt commonly from that which goes to 
the Muſculus Obliquus Inferior ; and it forms a ſmall lenticu- 
lar Ganglion, that detaches ſeveral very fine Filaments round 
the Optic Nerve, ; | 

The Filaments, of the Ganglion perforate the Tunica Scle- 
rotica of the Eye, and then run between this Coat and the 
Choroides, all the Way to the Iris, where they are diſtributed 
by very fine Ramifications. SET | 

The ſmall lenticular Ganglion produces likewiſe other neryous 
Filaments, which communicate with the Ramus Internũs, or 
Naſalis of the Orbitary Nerve. 5 235 


NERRVI TROCHLEARES 


The fourth Pair of Nerves of the Medulla Oblongata, or 
Nervi Trochleares, are long and ſmall, ariſing behind the 
Eminences called Vates, from the lateral Part of the medullary 

Expanſion, which lies above the Paſſage between the third and 
fourth Ventricles of the Brain. 
From thence they go on each Side to the Edge of the Fold, 
formed by the Dura Mater, on the Extremity of the Apophy- 
ſis Petroſa, behind the Sella Sohenoidalis, that is, by the an- 
terior Portions of the Septum "Tranſverſum. | 
There each Nerve perforates the Edge of the Fold above 

the Paſſage of the Nerve of the third Pair, and more back- 
ward and outward ; afterwards it runs in the Duplicature of 
that Fold, on one Side of the Nerve of the third Pair, 28 the 
upper Part of the Sinus Cavernoſus, and paſſes into the Orbit 
thro' the Sphenoidal Fiſſure, and into the Muſculus Trochle- 
aris. Its Courſe is oblique over the other Nerves, and neigh- 
bouring Muſcles; and it ſends off ſmall Filaments on each 
ſide, appearing to communicate with the firſt Branch of the 


fifth Pair, or Nervus Ophthalmicus. 
8 NERVI TRIGEMINT, 


The fifth Pair of Nerves is very large, and they riſe anteri- 
orly from the lateral Parts of the ' tranſverſe Protuberance of 
the Medulla Oblongata, by a great Number of Filaments 
cloſely united together, which afterwards form two large flat 
Trunks, one on each Side. Each Trunk runs toward the 
Apex of- the neighbouring Os Petroſum, wherg't perforates 
the Dura Mater, a little below the Edge of the Extremity or 
anterior Portion of the Septum Tranſverſum of the Brain, 

Having detached ſome Filaments to the Apex of the Apo- 
phyſis Petroſa, or to a kind of ſeſamoide Bone, which is ofgen 
found near this Apex, it enters the Sinus Cavernoſus ; and, 
having ſent ſome other Filaments to the Dura Mater, it ex- 
pands in the Sinus, and forms a kind of Plexus, or flat irregular 
Ganglion. 

. the Trunk is divided into three large Branches, 
more or leſs flated, which run through the Sinus Cavernoſus, 
being cloſely connected to the ſpongy Filaments thereof, and 
bathed in the venous Blood which it contains. Theſe three 
Branches are diſpoſed laterally on one vertical Plain, and ſepa- 
rate after the manner of a'Gooſe's Foot. 5 
- The firſt. Branch, commonly called Nervus Ophthalmicus 
Willicii, is the ſmalleſt and longeſt of the three, and enters 
the Orbit through the Sphen Fiſſure; for which Reaſon 
I name it Nervus Orbitarius. : einer 

The ſecond, or middle Branch, called alſo Nervus Maxilla- 
ris ſuperior, paſſes through the ſuperior maxillary Foramen of 
eee Branch, / called. than Nerws 
Maxillaris Inferior. 
-Maxillare inferius of. the Sphenoidal Bone, The: two maxillary 
Nerves are united at their Origin; for which Reaſon, ſome 
Anatomiſts have divided the large Trunk. into two principal 
z- and the ſecond of theſe Branches into two others: 


communicating 


- runs alon 
brane which lines it, ſending Filaments to the Fat which ſur- 


| Holes of that Lamina, and is diſtributed to the 


down through the Foramen Ovale or 


W Nerxvbs OrniTaArIus, vage OrnrHATLMI cus. 
Tbe Orbitary or Ophthalmic Nerve, which is the firſt Branch 
of the fifth Pair, as ſoon as it enters the Orbit through the 
Iphenoidal Fiſſure, is divided into three Branches, one ſuperior 


or frontal, one internal or naſal, and one external or lachrymal z . 


and before its —_ it ſometimes gives, and fometimes receives, 
ranches : It communicates by a Filament or 
and with the Nerve 


two, with the Nerve of the fixth Pair, 
commonly called Intercoſtalis. | 
The Ramus Superior or Frontalis, which might be termed 
Nervus Superciliaris, is the moſt coftſiderable of the three, and 
the ſuperior Part of the Orbit; cloſe to the Mem- 


rounds the Globe of the Eye, to the neighbouring Membranes; _ 

and to the Muſculus Levator Palpebrz. , 
Afterwards it paſſes through the Foramen Superciliare, and, 

being divided toward each Side, it is ſpent in the neighbouring 


Portions of the Muſculus F rontalis, Orbicularis, and Integu- 


ments, communicating with a neighbouring Branch of the 
Portio Dura of the ry Nr WY | 1 od 

The Ramus Internus, . or Naſalis, of the ne Nerve, 
runs toward the Noſe ; and near its Origin ſends off a Fila- 
ment, which communicates with the ſmall lenticular Ganglion, 


already mentioned. ö 


This Filament comes ſometimes from the Trunk of the 


Orbitary Nerve before the Diviſion, and adheres to the internal 
Branch all the Way, to where the Mater Communis is divided. 
This Naſal Branch runs firſt of all obliquely over the Optic 
Nerve, and under the two muſcular Levatores, giving off ſome. 
Filaments to the neareſt Parts of theſe Muſcles : Afterwards it 
runs between the Muſculus Rectus Internus, and Obliquus 
Major, along the Infide of the Orbitz and, in its Paſſage, ſends 
a ſmall Filament through the Internal orbitary Hole ; of which 
hereafter, Es | 
From 1 it paſſes over the Muſculus Rectus Internus, 
to the great or internal Angle of the Eye, where it is diſtributed 
to the neighbouring Parts; that is, to the Caruncula and 
Sacculus Lachrymalis, to the neareſt Portions of the Muſculus 
Orbicularis, - Superciliaris Pyramidalis Naſi, and to the In- 
teguments, 7 
The ſmall lateral Filament which it ſends through the Orbi- 
tary Hole, retutns into the Cranium, running up from before, 
backward, on one Side of the Os Cribroſum ; and, having 
reached the fore Part of the Duplicature of the Dura Mater, it 
joins the Filaments of the Olfactory Nerve, or the Lamina 
Cribroſa, together with which it paſſes through the anterior 
oſe. 2 
The Ramus Externus, or Lachrymalis, goes chiefly to the 
Glandula Lachrymalis, upon which it is iftribured, and from 
whence it has its Name. It ſeenis ſometimes to be a Branch 
from the Ramus Frontalis, and it often ariſes from the Orbi- 
tary Nerve more poſteriorly than the other Branches: It ad- 
hetes cloſely to the Dura Mater, and runs obliquely along the 
Inſide of the Orbit, on the Muſculus Rectus Externus, to 
the Glandula Lachrymalis. | 
Before it reaches the Gland, it fends a ſmall Branch to the 
external lateral Part of the Orbit, which is ſometimes loſt in 
the Diploe of the Cranium, and ſometimes perforates the 
neighbouring Part, either of the Os Frontis, or the Os Malz, 
&c. ſending Filaments to the neareſt Portions of the Muſculus 
Temporalis, Orbicularis Palpebrarum, Maſſeter, &c. and of 
the Integuments ; and it likewiſe gives Filaments to the Fat, 


and Membrana Conjunctiva of the Eye. 125 


NERVUS MaxIiLLARIs SUPERIOR, T 
The Superior Maxillary Nerve; the ſetond Branch of the 
fifth R_ out of the Cranium between the Foramen 
Ovale, and Fiſſufe of the Os Sphenoidale; paſſing through the 

Fotamen Rotundum, or Maxillare Superius of the ſame Bone. 
| Immediately after its Paſſage, it ſends a veer, 4 to the 
Outſide of 'the Orbit, which, having perforated th Malz, 
is diffributed to the Parts which cover that Bone, communicates 
with a neighbouring Branch of the Portio Dura of the Auditory 

Nerve; and ſends ſmall Filaments to the Fat in the lower 
Part of the Orbit. r er * 
Soon aftetwatds it is divided intg three Branches, the firſt of 
which I name Suborbitarius; the ſecond, Palatinus; and the 
third, Spheno-palatitus'; Which laſt is ſometimes only a Branch 


of the firſt; but ſtill the common Diviſion may be obtained. 


Tpbe ſuborbitary Brameh is the moſt conſiderable of the three : 
It runs in the Canal of the inferior Portion of the Orbit, and 
goes out by the exterior orbitary Hole, which is ſometimes 


In this Paſſage it ſends downward, through the Holes of the 
Canal, ſmall Filaments, which enter the Sinus Maxillaris, 


and are diffriduted to the Membrana” Pituitaria in that 


Sinus, 


„ 


"X 


Sinus, to the Subſtance of the Bone, to the Alveoli, to 
the anterior Dentes Molares, and to the Dentes Canini and 
Inciſores. s | 


the Poſterior Molares ; and among all | 
at leaſt one, which runs along the upper Side of the Arch of 
the Palate, to the Union-of-the Oſſa Maxillarea. 


the Foramen Suborbitarium Anterius, is diſtributed to the Muſ- 
culus Orbicularis Palpebrarum, to the neighbouring Muſcles of 
the Noſe and Lips, and to the Integuments; communicating 
with a Branch of the Portio Dura of the Auditory Nerve. 
The Ramus Palatinus of the Superior Maxillary Nerve runs 
down before the Pterygoide Ny 0 ſes of the Os Sphenoides, in 
the Canal formed by the Os illar8, and the Os Palati; and, 
having paſſed out of that Canal, through the Foramen Pala- 
tinum Poſterius, it is diſtributed by ſeveral Filaments to the 
glandular Coat of the Palate, to the Septum Palati, and 
Muſcles belonging to that Part. Some of theſe Filaments go 
| as far as the Foramen Palatinum Anterius or Inciſorium. 
As it runs down in the Canal, it is, at firſt, a little bent, and 
then ſends Filaments to the Muſculus Pterygoidzus Externus, 
to the Periſtaphylini, and to the Arch of the Pharynx: It 
likewiſe ſends other Filaments through the ſmall Holes in the 
ſterior Part or Tubercle of the Os Maxillare, to the Sinus 
My Maxillaris, and poſterior Dentes Molares. , 
The Ramus Spheno-palatinus paſſes through the bony Hole 
of the ſame Name, and is diſtributed to the Muſculus Ptery- 
goidziiy-Internus, to the poſterior Parts of the Nares, to t 
neighbouring Sinus Sphenoidales, and to the Tuba Euſtachiana. 
t likewiſe ſends a Filament thro' the Foramen Sr? ara 
, which perforates the Root of the 23 bal. 0 es from 
behind forwatds, and joins the Nervus Maxillaris Interior. 
| Nexvus MaAxILLARIs INFERIOR, 


The inferior Maxillity Nerve, the third Branch of the fifth 
Fair, is larger at'its Origin than the other two : It goes out of 
the Cranium by the Foramen Ovale of the Sphenoidal Bone, 
and runs between the two Muſculi Pterygoidzi, below the 
great Sinus of the lower Jaw, where it enters the bony Canal of 
—_— 4. 3 a 
As ſoon as it leaves the Cramium, it ſends off four principal 
Branches; and, before it enters the Canal of the lower Jaw, it 
gives off another to the Tongue: The four firſt Branches ariſe 
very near each other, ſo that the Size of this Nerve decreaſes 
very much between the. Muſculi Pterygoidæi. F 
The firſt Branch of this Trunk Tuns up to the Temporal 
Muſcle, on the Inſide of which it is diſtributed, and alfo 
between its Fibres. | | 
| The ſecond. Branch runs behind the Condyle of the lower 
Ja, where it divides into two Filaments, which run from 
within, outward ; and communicate with the N 
Branch of the Portio Dura of the Auditory Nerve, behind the 
Outſide of the Condyle. | | | | 
At the Origin of theſe two Filaments, it ſends off a ſmall 
Branch, which runs -up before the external Ear toward the 
1 giving Filaments to the Co of the Ear in its 
aſſage. 

The Branch of this Trunk paſſes between the two Apo 
phyſes of the lower Jaw, perforates the lower Part of the 
temporal Muſcle, and gives it ſeveral Filaments. - 

Aſterwards it bends downwards upon the Muſculus Maſſeter, 
to which it is chiefly diſtributed, giving Filaments to the 
neighbouring Integuments, and communicating with the 
Portio Dura of the Auditory Nerve, on the Side of the Os 
Malz. Jt terminates by Filaments which go to the Muſcu- 
Jus Buccinator, to the Muſcles of the under Lip, and to the 
Integuments of theſe Parts. 6 . 

a The fourth Branch of the Trunk of the Inferior Maxillary 
Nerve is often no more than a Ramification of the third Branch; 
which goes off near its Origin. It paſſes over the Muſculus 
Pterygoidæus Externus, to which it gives Filaments, and is 
diſtributed to the 8 Internus, and to the neareſt 
Portion of the Tempotalis. . | | 
It is likewiſe diſtributed to the Muſculus Buccinator, to the 
Glands of the Mouth, and Muſcles of the Eips ; ſometimes it 


external Ear. | 
Beſides theſe four Branches, ſeveral” ſmall” Filaments 2 
on each ſide, one of which runs to the Foramen ent m, 
where it joins a Filament of the Nervus Maxillaris Superior, 
and then continues its Courſe to the Membrane, which covers 
the Vomer, and neighbouring Parts of the Internal Nares. 
Ide Branch that goes to the Tongue, which may be 
| termed Nervus Lingualis, or Hypogloſſus minor, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the Hypogloſſus major, which belongs to the 
ninth Pair, is detached from the Maxillaris Inferior, as it paſſes 
between the Muſculi Pterygoidzi, and ſometimes a little ſooner. 


£4 


— 


A 


As it enters the Canal, it ſometimes gives off a Filament to 
eſe Filaments there is 


This Branch, having paſſed out of the bony Canal through 


N/ER- 

It is a very, conſiderable Branch, and ſometimes near! al. 
large as the 'Trunk, which it accompanies omg amply ah 
Muſcles already mentioned ; and, leaving it a little above the 
Canal of the lower Jaw, i runs over the Pterygoidzus Inter- 
nus, and 1 it ſome Fllaments. . ; 

. Lamus Lingualis; a little after its Origin, commu- 
nicates with the Trunk by a ſhort collateral Branch z which is 
ſometimes plexiform, At this Place it ſuſtains a particular 
F lament, which, according to the commo inion, ariſes 
from it, and goes to the internal Kar. ö 
_ This particular Filament of the Nervus Lingualis is ſuppoſed 
by Anatomiſts to be a Recurrent, which runs ug been 

arough the Tympanum, and joins the Portio Dura of the 
Auditory Nerve; but as the Angle which it makes with the 
ſmall Nervus Lingualis, is very acute, and turned forward, 
there is more Reaſon to think, that it comes from the internal 
Ear to that Nerve, 4 . 

Afterwards this Lingual Branch paſſes under the fateral Part 
of the Tongue, and over the Glandula Sublingualis, giving 
F ilaments to the neighbourhood Portions of the Muſcle of the 
Tongue, and to thoſe of the Os Hyoides, and Pharynx. - 

Having communicated, by ſeveral Filaments, with the Ex- 
tremities of the Nerve of the ninth Pait, or Lingualis major, 
it enters the Subſtance of the Tongue, and terminates near its 
Apex or Point. | 

Laſtly, the inferior maxillary Nerve, before it enters the 


Canal of the lower Jaw, ſends Filaments to the neighbouring 
Portions of the Muſculus Pterygoidzus Internus, Digaſtricus, 
&c. It likewiſe detaches a Filament or two along the Peri- 


oſteum, to be diſtributed to the Muſculus Mylo-hyoidæus, and 
Glandula Sublingualis. The Marks of theſe Filaments often 
appear upon the Bone, all the Way from their Origin; and 
ſometimes they paſs through a mal entire bony Canal, lying 
on the Surface of the Inſide of«the Bone. 

After the inferior maxillary Nerve enters the Canal of the 
lower Jaw, it runs under the Alveoli, and diſtributes Filaments 
to each Tooth, all the Way to the Hole near the Chin, where 
it ſends another Branch forward into the Diploe, which is diſ- 
tributed to the other Teeth, that lie between that Hole and the 
Symphyſis of the Chin, 5 vs 

NERVI MoTores ExTERNI. 


The Motores Externi, which make up the ſixth Pair of 
Nerves from the Head,. are ſmaller, but yet a little larger than 
thoſe of the fourth Pair. They ariſe from the Union Os 
Medulla Oblongata between the great — — Protuberancd, 
and the Corpora Olivaria; whence they Advance to the Dura 
Mater, and enter it on the Extremity of the Production of the 
Os Occipitis behind, and a little on one Side of the Symphyſis 
of that Bone, with the Os Sphenoides. 8 

Each of theſe Nerves runs afterwards in the cavernous Du- 
plicature of the Dura Mater, on one Side of the Bottom of 
the Sella Sphenoidalis, and of the Carotid Artery, to which it 

adheres very cloſely; and it there communicates with a Branch 
of the fifth Pair, by one- or two ſhort Filaments, as has been 
already faid in the Deſcription of the Orbitary Nerve, | 

Immediately after and behind this Communication, the Mo- 
tor Externus ſends down a Filament, which at firſt appears to 
run from before, backward, like a Recurrent ; and preſently 
enters the large bony Canal of the Apophyſis Petroſa, on one 
Side of the internal carotid Artery. : 

This nervous Filament, which is ſometimes double, is com- 
monly taken for the Root or Origin of the celebrated intercoſtal 
Nerve, which I term Sympatheticus major ; but, as it makes an 
acute Angle in an oppoſite Direction, with the Nerve of the 
ſixth Pair, it ſeems rather to run up with the Carotid Artery, 
and to join that Nerve, than to ariſe from it. | 

The Nerve of the ſixth Pair, which I have ſometimes ſeen 

double, or ſplit in two Parts, before it enters the Dura Mater, 
paſſes afterwards thro* the Sphenoidal or ſuperior Orbitary Fiſ- 
ſure, to the Muſculus Rectus Externus of the Globe of the 


Bye. 
| NxRVI AuDITORI. | 
The Nerves of the ſeventh Pair, termed Auditorii, ariſe 
from the lateral and poſterior Part of the great tranſverſe Pro- 
tuberances of the Medulla oblongata. Each of theſe Nerves is 


* ſends off aFilament, which runs up upon the Concha of the double, or conſiſts of two Ropes, which accompany each other 


very cloſely to the Foramen Auditorium Internum of the Apo- 


phyſis Petroſa. | | | 

Dne of theſe Ropes is ſmall, ſolid, and anterior, being cal- 

lod the Portio Dura; the other leſs folid and poſterior, called 

Portio Mollis. Both theſe Portions are particularly deſcribed 
. ot 


under the Article Au Is. 
19 Ng RVI SYMPATHETICI MRDII. 5 
The Nerves of the eighth Pair, called by the Antients Pa- 


Vagum, and which I have named Nervi Sympathetici Hadii, 
ariſe from the poſterior Part of the Medulla Oblongata, * 
N 4 ; 8 
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carefully examined, ſeem to perforate the 
rately, by ſmall Holes or Pores, which lie very near each 
other. LETS 


_ rius Oftavi Paris, or Nervus Spinalis. 
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the feat tranſverſe Protuberance, and from 
of 


Corpora Olivaria, by ſeveral ſeparate Filaments, which 
are afterwards collected in a Faſciculus, that runs toward the 


ul 


anterior Part of the Foramen Lacerum of the Baſis Cranii,. 


where it perforates the Dura Mater, immediately before the 
At this Place there is ſome Difference in the Diſtribution of the 


Extremity of the great Jateral Sinus. 15 

Paſſage of this Nerve is divided from that of the Sinus, 
by a ſmall membranous Septum of the Dura Mater, and by 
the little bony Prominences of the Foramen Lacerum, men- 
tioned in the Deſcription of the Skeleton, 

This great Faſciculus does not penetrate the Dura Mater 
through a ſingle Opening, and as one Rope ; for ſeveral of the 
anterior Filaments form a particular Portion, divided from the 
main Body by a very thin membranous Septum, * _. 

The Filaments, which compoſe the large Portion, when 
ura Mater ſepa- 


Tho' theſe two Portions go out ſeparately, they are looked 
upon as a common Trunk; and the ſmall Portion is looked 
upon as a Branch of the great one, which lies behind the other, 
and is eſteemed the true Trunk of this eighth Nerve, | 

As this Trunk | 
vous Rope, which-runs up laterally from the ſpinal Canal ; and, 
paſſing theo the great occipital Hole, on the Dura Mater, 
joins this Trunk. This ſmall Rope is termed Nervus Accęſſo- 

As the two Portions paſs through the Dura Mater and Fo- 
ramen Lacerum, they are cloſely united together, and commu- 
nicate by Filaments, which increaſe the Size of the ſmall Por- 
tion. "The large Portion communicates likewiſe with the Ner- 
2 Acceſſorius, to which it is ſtrongly connected during this 

aſſage. | 

The ſmall or anterior Portion, having paſſed out of the Cra- 
nium, ſeparates from the large one, as a Branch from a Trunk; 
and from thence it has been called the fir/t Branch of the eighth 
Pair. It is bent in form of an Arch; and, paſſin —_ 
on the Side of the Digaſtric Muſcle, it ſupplies the Muſculi 
Genio-Hyoidzi, thoſe near the Baſis of the Tongue, and 


thoſe of the Pharynx. 


with the ninth, this Portion, or Trunk, forms a 
and gives off a third Branch, which runs before the internal 


' Glandula. Thyroides, ſends out 


About two Fingers-breadth from where it leaves the Cra- 


nium, this Portion ſends backward one Branch, which is bent 


in the ſame Direction, like an inverted Arch, and detaches 
from its convex. Side at leaſt three Filaments. The firſt, 
which is ſometimes double, communicates with the Trunk of 
this eighth Pair, on one Side of the Ganglion of the inter- 


: coſtal or ut ſympathetic Nerve. The ſecond joins the Ner- 


vus Acceſſorius, and the third goes to the Pharynx. 
Afterwards this ſmall Portion goes to the Tongue, where it 

communicates with the Extremities of the ſmall Nervus Hypo- 

gloſſus, or Ramus Lingualis of the inferior Maxillary Nerve, 

ay with thoſe of the great Hypbgloſſus, or Nerve of the ninth 

alr, do 
The large Portion of the eighth Pair, or middle Sympathetic 
Nerve, adhering by one Side to the firſt Ganglion of the Sym- 


patheticus Maximus, and by the other to the Hypogloſſus 


major, to both which it gives communicating Filaments, ſends 
off, a little below the ſmall Portion, another ſmaller Branch, 
which goes by ſeveral Filaments to the Pharynx. ; 

A little below, on one Side of the Union of the eighth Pair 
anglion, 


Carotid Artery to the Larynx, Muſculi Laryngis, Glandulz 


1 and Muſcles of the Os Hyoides. 


his third Branch paſſes between the Cornu of the Os 
Hyoides, and the Ala. of the Cartilago Thyroides; and, running 
in between that Cartilage and the Cartilago Cricoides, it com- 
municates with the Extremitigs of the Nervus Recurrens. 
Afterwards the large Trunk runs down on the fore Side of 
the firſt Ganglion of the Nervus Sympatheticus Maximus, 
along the anterior-vertebral Muſcles of the Neck, by the Side 


of the Carotid Artery, and behind the internal Jugular Vein 


being accompanied by the intercoſtal Nerve, as far as the laſt 
Vertebra of the Neck, 
Through all this. Courſe, this Trunk is inveſted by a kind of 
cellular, filamentous, or membranous Vagina, common to it 
with the internal Carotid Artery, the internal Jugular Vein, 


and the great Sympathetic Nerve. In its Paſſage it gives ſmall 


Branches to the neighbouring Parts, to the Pharynx, Ocſophagus, 
and to the Carotid Artery and ] Vein. One of theſe 


* Jmall Branches, in its Courſe downward, joins a ſmall Branch 


of th>-fetond Cervical Pair, and is diſtributed to. the Glandula 
Thyroides. | 

he Trunk having reached 
at a Branch; which, running 
down. on the fore Side of the internal. Carotid Artery, joins a 


I 


mY * 
2 
v * 


anterior Part 


Side, runs down on one Si 


Ott, it receives back ward a ſmall ner- 


this Difference only, that the Left Recurrent | 
lower than the Right ; for it paſſes below the great Curvature 


low as the Larynx, and 


. 


1 


N ER 
Flament from the ſecond Ganglion of the Intercoſtal Nerve, 
with which it runs to the Plexus Pulmonaris. | 
Afterwards, both Trunks of the Nerves of the eighth Pair 


enter the Thorax, before the Origin of the Subclavian Arteries, 
which they croſs, an run behind the Lungs to the CEſophagus. 


8 which, in every other reſpect, is pretty much 
e. I . af. 
As the Right Trunk paſſes before the Subclavian Artery, it 
ſends off a conſiderable Branch, which bends backward under 
the Artery, and runs up on one Side of the Aſpera Arteria; to 
which, and to the Oeſophagus, it ſends Filaments as high as 
the Larynx. This Branch is called Nervus Recurrens. | 
This - recurrent Nerve, having reached the 2 ſends 


Branches to the Muſcles thereof, to the Pharynx and Glandula 


Thyroides. Then it runs in behind the Cornua of the Carti- 
lago Thyroides, where it joins the Extremity of the third 
Branch of the Trunk of this eighth Pair. e 
The Right Trunk, having given off the Recurrent of the ſame 
| le of the Aſpera Arteria, and be- 
hind the Origin of the Right Lung, where it adheres to the 
Oeſophagus, and in this Courſe it ſends out ſeveral Branches. 
The uppermoſt Branches run.on the fore Side of the lower 


Extremity of the Aſpera Arteria and Bronchia, and are all 


united to Filaments of the great Sympathetic Nerve, before 
the Bifurcation of the Trachea, and likewiſe to the Ramifica- 
tions of the ſame Nerve from the other Side. The other 
Branches which the Trunk ſends off, as it runs down behind 
the Bronchia and Lungs, unite with the Filaments of the great 

CI Nerve. ; | 
he Left Trunk of the Eighth Pair is ramified in the Thorax, 
much in the ſame manner with that of the Right Side, with 
Nerve goes out 


of the Aorta, and behind the Ductus or Ligamentum Arteri- 
oſum, and afterwards runs up on one Side of the Trachea Ar- 
teria to the Larynx, much in the ſame manner with the other. 

This Difference in the gding off of the two Recurrents is 
the Reaſon why the Left Trunk does not run down ſo trait, 
as the Right, and the Left Recurrent gives off ſome of the 


Branches, which anſwer to thoſe which come from the Trunk 


itſelf on the Right Side. 

Immediately after the Origin of the Left Recurrent, the 
Left Trunk ſends down a Branch, which goes partly to the 
Plexus Pulmonaris, and partly to the Oeſophagus and Aorta. 

Theſe reciprocal Ramifications of both Trunks of the Eighth 
Pair, and their mutual Communications with the Filaments of 
the Intercoſtal ar great Sympathetic Nerve, form particular In- 
ter textures called Plexus ; the moſt conſiderable of which are 
thoſe called Plexus Cardiacus, and Plexus Pulmonaris, 

The Plexus Cardiacus is formed above the Lungs, on the 
fore Side of the Bronchia, and produces a great Number of 
Filaments ; ſome of which go to the Pericardium, and the reſt 

through it, round the great Veſſels to be diſtributed to the 

eart. | 
The Plexus Pulmonaris is compoſed of the following Rami- 
fications, which the two Trunks ſend off, as they run down 
behind the Lungs. Some of the Filaments detached from 
thence run above the Bronchia at their Origin ; but the greateſt 
being Uiſtributed along with them throygh the 


Part run below, bei 
whole Lungs. LY 
Beſides theſe Plexus, the two Trunks give off Ramifications_ 
to the Parts near which they paſs; ſuch as the poſterior 
Part of the Mediaſtinum, Oeſophagus, and Aorta; and by 
all theſe Ramifications the Trunks are gradually diminiſhed. 
After having ſent off the two Plexus, theſe Trunks chan 
in a very remarkable manner, The Trunk on the Right Side 
runs inſenſibly backward, as it deſcends, and that on the Left 
Side forward, in the ſame manner. _ | ; 
In their Paſſage they ſend ſeveral Filaments forward and 
backward to the Oeſophagus, which unite at different Diſtances, 
both with the Filaments from the ſame Trunk, and with the 
like Filaments from the Trunk on the other Side, and the 
poſterior Filaments from the Left Trunk are in ſome Subjects 
more conſiderable than the anterior ones from the Right 
Trunk. | 4 
Theſe repeated Diviſions and Re-unions, which repreſent 2 
kind of Plexus, cauſe the original Trunks to degenerate, in 
ſome meaſure, into two particular Ropes, one anterior 22 
other poſterior, which are called NVervi Stomachici. Wy 
The poſterior Stomachic Nerve ariſes principally from the 
Right Trunk, and the anterior from the Left Trunk; and, 
accordingly, the poſterior Rope is oftentimes much | | 
than the anterior, becauſe of the Difference between the Fi- 
laments of which each of them conſiſt, | . - 
of ts Theſe 
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©  - * Theſe two ſtomachic Ropes paſs along with the Extremity 


So Oeſophagus, through the in the ſmall Muſc 
* ra "025 $3 1 the Stomach. The 


Rope is ſpread on the upper, or, as it is 1 


_ _ anterior 
 call'd, The fore Side, and the poſterior on the lower, or bac! 
* ke Ramifications of both Ropes communicate with each 


„ 


= other, and form particular Intertextures principally near the 
upper Orifice of Stoinach, and along the ſmall Curvature, 


all the Way to the Pylorus; by all which a kind of Plexus is 
formed, call'd Coronarius Stothachicus. © - 1 
This Coronary Plexus, thus formed, ſends off near its Ori- 
two ſmall Ropes; one of which ſeems to come princi- 
| pally from the great anterior ſtomachie Rope, the other from 
the poſterior Rope. 'Fheſe wo ſmall Ropes unite near the 
Trunk of the Hepatic Artery, which having accompanied for 
a little Way, they are divided into two very ſhort Branches, 
|  - Theſe two Branches run preſently afterwards to the Ri 
and Left Hands, immediately above the tranſyerſe Rope, which 
berwoot the Semilunar Ganglions 
of the two great ſympathetic Nerves ; and they terminate by 
Rope in a triangular Form. | 


In this manner end the Nerves of the eighth Pair, or the 


| Sympatheticus Medius of each Side, by contributing, 


7 rene 
with the Sympatheticus Maximus, to the Formation of ſeveral 
Plexus in the Abdomen, which are aſcribed principally to the 
laſt- named Nerve. Among theſe are the Plexus Hepaticus, 
Splenicus, Meſenterici, even the Renales. 4 
— theongh all th Vier, of the Ab 
_ a perpetual Corre ce iſcera o b 
domen, as well as in the Thorax. | : 
* NxRVI AcckssoRI Octavi Paris. 
The Nervi Acceſſorii of the eighth Pair ariſe by ſeveral Fi- 
laments from both Sides of the Medulla Spinalis of the Neck, 
ſometimes higher, and ſometimes lower. Each of them runs 
up between — two nervous Planes, which come out from the 
= Marrow, to form the Vertebral Nerves ; and they gra- 
dually increaſe in their Courſe upwards by means of ſeveral Fi- 
laments, which they receive from the poſterior nervous Planes. 
_-- Having reached above the firſt Vertebra, each Nerve is fix d 
to the back Side of the Ganglion of the Nervus ns 
lis, or that of the tenth Pair; and, having, at the upper Part 
of this Adheſion, reetived two Filaments from the poſterior 
Portion of the Medulla, they part from the Ganglion, and 


continue their Courſe upward, I have. ſometimes found theſe 


jon, 


os 


I bey enter the Cranium by the great Occipital Foramen; 
and, having communicated with the Origin of the Suboccipi- 
talis, or Nerves of the tenth Pair, and with the great Hypo- 

12 or ninth Pair, return out of the Cranium with the 
Nerves of the eighth Pair, or Sympathetici Medii, with which 
they communicate in their common Paſſage through the Cra- 
As ſoon as they get without the Cranium, each of them 

ives off a conſiderable Branch, which divides into two. One 

i very ſhort, and immediately joins the Trunk of the eighth 
Pair; the other, which is longer, joins the ſmall Portion, or 
firſt Branch, which goes to the Tongue, They likewiſe com- 
municate with the great Hyppgloſſus and Sympatheticus on each 
Side. -- Afterwards the Nervus Acceſſorius runs backward, and, 
perforating the Muſculus Sterno-maſtoidzus, runs dd the Tra- 
xzius, on which it is diſtributed, and terminates aft&xh 
Topplies the Rhomboides, In this Courſe it commun 
with the firſt three Pairs of the Cervical Nerves, and giv 


two Filaments without any Communication with the Ga 
or with the anterior Plane; ſo that they ſeem rather to 


dio the Nervus Acceſſorius, than to the Suboccipitalis. 


Branches to the Glands of the Neck, to the Muſculus Angu- 
Anris of the Scapula, the 
che Integumen 


wool Complexus, the Occipitalis, and to 
*: WNexvr Hy POOLOSSE BXTBRNI -8IVE- MAJORES, " 

+ The ninth Pair of Nerves, as-they are commonly call'd, or 
ahe Par. Linguale, axles on exch, de, deen the Corpo 
Pyramidalia and Olivaria by ſeve ſmall Filaments, which, 


uniting: togetherz farm ordinarily. two ſmall Ropes on each 

Sil  Thes 1 — 2 the Dura Mater by tw 

{ſmall ſeparate Holes, and afterwards ſoon unite in dne Trun 
don each Side, which goes out of the Cranium, by che anterior 


cloſely to the Outſide of the Trunk of the eighth Pair, and 
to that of the tenth. Thence each Nerve paſles' on the fore 


Side of the large Ganglion of the Sympatheticus Maximus 
and runs 2 the internal Talk Vein, and the 'neighbobr- 
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In its Paſſage between. the Jugular, and Carotid, it fends + 


1 
7 


wy Branch to the Jugular Glands, Muſculus Curaneui, &c. 
hind the firſt Ganglion of the Intercoſtalis it detaches 
another, which runs down, till itfeins the Nerve of the Eighth 
Pair, or Sympatheticus Medius: A little afterwards it gives off 


2 third to the Muſculus Omo-hyoidzus, Sterno-hyoidazus, and . 


to the ſmall Muſcles of the Latynx. 
Angle of the lower Jaw, and runs forward between the Muſ- 


culus 1 and Mylo-hyvidzus, under tbe 


Genio-gloſſus, to all which Muſcles it gives'Filanients ; and it 

is afterwards loſt in the Tongue, communicating with the Fi- 

lament of the Ramus Lingualis of the Inferior Maxillaty Nerv, 

w_ with the Branch of the ſame Name, belonging to the eighth 
air. 2 


Before it bends near the Angle of the lower Jaw, a little 


below the A lis Styloides of the Os Temporis, it com- 
municates om ft Cervical Pair, and chen nde a ſmall 
Branch to the 
which runs down behind the Muſculus Sterno · maſtoidteus, on 
the anterior Muſcles of the Neck, and communicates with 
the firſt and ſecond Vertebral Pairs... | 
This laſt Branch communicates likewiſe with the Portio 
Dura of the Auditory Netve, and wich the following V ertebral 
Pairs ; after which it terminates principally in the Muſcalus 
| oidæus, and Sterno-thyroideus, | 
Navi Sunocarfttaies: 
The Buboccipital Nerves, or thoſe of the Tenth Pair, ariſe 
a little lower, and more laterally, than the- former, at the Ex- 
tremity of the Medulla Oblongata, to the poſterior 


Part of the Condyloide Apophyſes of the Os Occipitis, 
come on eath Side from the anterior Part of the Me- 


dulla, by a ſingle Plane of ſmall Filaments, and communicate 
by ſome collateral Filaments, with the fic Cervical Pair, be- 
fore they pierce the Dura Mater. | 


They pierce the Dura Mater directly outward, 

their Otipjn, at the fame Place where the Vertebral Arteries per- 

forate it jnwards; both going, in a manner, through the 
Holes, and the Nerves lying below the Arteries. | 
Afterwards they gun down in the Duplicature of the Dura 
Mater, and emerge again under the Edge of the great Occi- 
pital Foramen, croſſing the Elongation or Occipital Funnel of 
that Membrane. . +I 
Having paſſed out of the Cranium, each of them runs to 
the poſterior Notch of the ſuperior oblique Apophyſis of the 


firſt Vertebra of the Neck, in which it runs from behind for- - 


ward, in Cn with the Vertebral Artery, which lies above 
it in the ſame Notch. 18 For 0 ER ts 
Where it leaves this Notch, it forms a Ganglion, and gives 
Filaments to the Muſculi Refi and Obliqui of the Head, bes 
ſides one which runs down in the tranſverſe Foramina of the 
Vertebræ of the Neck, along the Blood-yefels which lie 


Co . 53 : ; Ys 
Having formed this Ganglion, and ſent off theſe Filaments, 
it turns forward and downward over the tranſverſe Apophy ſia 


of the firſt Vertebra, forming a ſort of Arch with an aſcend- 


ing Branch of the firſt Cervical Pair. . 
bis Arch ſurrounds the fore Part of the tranſverſe Apo 
phuyſis, and has ſeveral Communications with the firſt Ganglion 


of the great ſympathetic Nerve, and by its-convex Side adheres 
cloſely to thoſe of the ei th wh ninth Pairs. „ 


ſuperior Part of this Arch or Ganglion ſends up a con- 
ſiderable Nerve, which is increaſed by the Addition of a ſhort 
Branch belonging to the firſt Cervical Pair, and, running up+ 
ward and bac : 
diſtributed to the ſuperiot and lateral Parts of the Head, by 
Ihcations. , This Branch is termed Nervus Occipitalis.. 
| Suboccipital-Nerves have this in common with the 
other of the Medulla Oblongata, that each ariſes only. 
one anterior Faſciculus of Filaments, without any poſterior 
aſciculus, as in the Vertebral Nerves. We ſometimes ob- 
ſerve, indeed, a ſmall ſingle Filament on each Side, 


but this ſeems rather to belong to the Nervas Acceſſorius of the 


eighth Pair, than to the tem 
be particular Deſcription of the Courſe, Diviſion, and great 
Extent of the Nervi Sympathetici Maximi, 3 Ins 
tercoftales, will come in moſt properly after that of al 

tebral Nerves. - 6 8 e a * 

In VrRTEEEAI 
1 fs 7 1 3 go. ts 247% ) 1 £741 
The Vertebral Nerves ate all thoſe. which atiſe fran the Me- 
29 yo — 1 Canal of the Spine, 727 5 

wal Foramina, the correſponding Notches i 

the Vertebrz. i "ON | its hh — 
by two flat Faſeiculi of medullary or 
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Afterwards this Trunk of the ninth Pair bends near he 


Larynx, and another more conſiderable dhe, 


oppoſite to 


the V. - 
wh; / 0 , 

74 „ 
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original Trunk of each Vertebral Nerye ariſes commonly 


rd on the conyex Side of the Os Occipitis, is 
feyeral | 
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. 


— 'The Trunk of each of theſe 


. 


anterior, the other poſteri | | 
Side, run towards each other, and perforate laterally the Pro- 
duction of the Dura Mater; after which preſently unite 
in a kind of Ganglion, from which the Trunk is produced, 
I reckon the Vertebral Nerves by Pairs, in the common man- 
ner, beginning with thoſe which paſs between the firſt and 
ſecorid Vertebra, This Enumeration agrees. with that of the 
Vertebrz themſelves ; there being ſeven Pairs of Vertebral Nerves 
belonging to the Neck, termed Cervicales; twelve to the Back, 
called Dorſales; five to the Loins, named Lumbares ; and five 
or fix to the Os Sacrum, called Sacri, 

This Diſtribution is fixed chiefly by the Dorſal Nerves, 
called Coſtales; for there is exactly the ſame Number of theſe 
Nerves as of Ribs, and the firſt Pair of coſtal Nerves paſſes 
between the firſt and ſecond Vertebræ of the Back. 


8 FigsT Paik or CERVICAL NERVES, 


The firſt Pair of Cervical Nerves paſſes between the firſt and 
ſecond Vertebra of the Neck; lying more back ward than the 


ſubſequent Pairs, and having larger Ganglions. 


ſmall Branch, which runs up on the fore Side of the tranſverſe 
Apophyſis of the firſt Vertebra, and forms a communicating 
Arch with the ſmall deſcending Branch of the Nervus Sub- 
occipitalis of the ſame Side, already mentioned; and conſe- 
quently communicates likewiſe with the P35 ſympathetic Nerve. 

Poſteriorly it ſends out a conſiderable Branch, which is ſoon 


Increaſed by a communicating Branch from the ſecond Cer- 


vical Pair. This Branch communicates, alſo, with the Sub- 
occipitalis, and afterwards paſſes between the Muſculus Com- 

lexus, and Rectus minor poſticus of the Head; and bending 
1 is diſtributed to the other ſmall poſterior Muſcles 
of the Head, and to the 3 Complexus, and Trapezius. 
It paſſes next over theſe Muſcles to the Occiput, where it is 
ramified backward, upward and forward, to the Muſculus Oc- 
cipitalis and Temporalis of the ſame Side. 

It likewiſe gives off a Filament, which, dividing into two, 
ſends up one Portion to the Muſculus Sterno-maſtoidzus, round 
the Nervus Acceſſorius Octavi Paris, or Sympatheticus Medius ; 
and, running afterwards behind that Muſcle, it is diſtributed to 
the Splenius. 

The other Portion of this Filament runs dowhward, and, 
bending in a particular manner, communicates with the ſecond 
Cervical Pair, and with the Sympatheticus major. It likewiſe 


| ſends ſmaller Filaments to the anterior Muſcles of the Head 


and Neck, and to the Sterno-maſtoidzus and Splenius, 

One of theſe ſmall Filaments communicates with the great 
Nervus Lingualis, or ninth Pair from the Brain, and goes to 
the Muſaulus Sterno-hyoidæus, Thyro-hyoidzus, and Thyroide 


Glands. 2 


SsconD PaiR or CERVICAL NERVES. 


The ſecond Cervical Pair paſſes between the ſecond and 


third Vertebra of the Neck ; and, as it goes out, communi- 
cates, forward, with the great Ganglion of the Sympatheticus 


maximus, upward with the firſt Cervical Pair, and downward | 


with the third. | 
 Aﬀterwards the Trunk on each Side is divided into ſeveral 


Branehes ; but, from the Place of its Union with the firſt Pair, 
it ſends off, firſt of all, one Filament, and then another from 
where it joins the third Pair. | 
Lower down, theſe two Filaments unite into one, which 
runs down along the internal Jugular Vein; and then, dre 
a conſiderable Arch, runs up along the Carotid Artery, as hig 
as the Parotid Gland, where it joins and communicates with 
the Trunk of the ninth Pair of the Medulla Oblongata. A Fila- 
ment is detached from the Curvature or Arch, which is ſpent 
on the Muſculus Coraco-hyoideus, Sterno-hyoidzus, and Sterno- 


thyroidzus, | 

Oppolite to the Sterno-maſtoidzns, the Trunk ſends off a 
N which, behind that Muſcle, communicates with the 
Nervus Acceſſorius of the eighth Pair, after the manner of a 


P lexus. ® N g N WE 
This Branch runs afterwards behind the Muſculus Splenius ; 
perforates - the upper Portion of the Trapezius between the 
N Occipital Nerve, and the Ear; and aſcends to the lateral 
rt of the Occiput, where it communicates with its Fellow 
from the other Side. It is diſtributed on each Side to the 
Muſcles juſt mentioned, and to the laris Scapule. 
The. Trunk of this ſecond Cervical Pair ſends down other 
Branches to the middle Part of the Muſculus Trapezius, Sterno- 
maſtaidzus, and neighbouring Vertebral-Muſcles ; and ſome- 
times we obſerve a Communication backward, between this 
Trunk, and the third Cervical Pair. | EY 9; 
Having given off theſe Branches, this Trunk advances to- 
ward the ior Edge of the middle Portion of the Sterno- 


maſtoidzzus, upon which it bends from behind forward, ſending 


4 


erves ſends out anteriorly a _ 


Pip 
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back ward, and is diſtributed by ſeveral Branches to the Muſculus 
Scalenus, Tranſverfalis Colli, &c. e 
The ſecond Branch communicates with the third Cervical 
Pair, at the Place where this Pair produces the Diaphragmatic 
Nerve, to the Formation of which it contributes. The third 


Branch is only a Filament, which, e Kay ws commu- *. ©. © 
ior. Branch of the 


nicates with one or two Filaments of the 


Portio Dura Nervi Auditorii. | 
The Extremity of this Curvature on the fore Side of the 


_ Sterno-maſtoidzus, is divided into two Branches, one of which 


runs upward, the other downward. The ſuperior Branch 


aſcends on 10 Muſcle, to the lower Part of the Ear, ſend- 


one Brahch behind the Ear, and another to the Parotid 


in 
2 Gland, where it joins the Trunk of the Portio Dura of the 


auditory Nerve, and runs up on the fore Side of the Ear. 
The inferior Branch runs from behind forward, tb be rami- 
fied on the Muſculus Cutaneus, and diſtributed to the Inte- 


uments of the Throat, in which it is loft near the Larynx, 


ving firſt given Branches to the Muſculi Sterno-hyoidzi, It 


Dura, and with another of the ninth Pair from the Brain. 
Near its Origin this inferior Branch ſends down a Ramification 


on the back Side of the Sterno-maſtoidzus, gives other Branches 


to the Jugular Glands; to the Fat and Integuments of the late- 
ral and lower Part of the Neck,-and paſſes before the middle 
Portion of the Clavicula, below which it is loft in the lateral 


Integuments of the Thorax. 


| Tump Pain oF CERVIcAL Nzzves. 
The third Cervical Pair paſſes between 


ſecond Pair, downward with the fourth, and forward with the 
1 — ſympathetic Nerve, and with a Filament from the ninth 
air of the Medulla Oblongata. It communicates, likewiſe, 
with the Nervus Acceſſorius of the 4 rn Medius, by a 
Filament, which goes to the Muſculus Trapezius. * 
Each Trunk of this third Pair ſends ſeveral Branches to the 


anterior, poſterior, and lateral Parts of the Neck, that is, to the 


Muſcles, Glands, Membranes, Fat, and Skin, all the Way to 
the neighbou pper Parts of the Thorax and Shoulder. 


Among the poſterior Branches, there is one which goes to 
the Muſculus Supra-ſpinatus, and, paſſing over the Notch in the 
ſuperior Coſta of the Scapula, gives Filaments to the Extremity 
of the Omo-hyoidzus ; and another ſmall one, in its Paſſage to 
the Muſculus 
Nervus Acceſſorius of the eighth Pair. | 

Of the middle Branches, ſome go to the Jugular Glands, to 
the Muſculi Subclavii, , to the neighbouring Portions of the 


Pectoralis, Deltoides, and Nrapezius, and to the Integuments 


of thoſe Parts. | 45 


Among the anterior Branches, there is one, which, being 


ſtrengthened by a Branch from the ſecond Cervical Pair, 
unites lower down with another Branch of the fourth Pair 
and thus forms the Nervus Diaphragmaticus. | 
This Diaphragmatic Nerve runs on the fore Side of the Muſ- 
culus Scalenus, and enters the Thorax behind the anterior Ex- 
tremity of the Clavicula, receiving, immediately afterwards, a 
Filament from the firſt Dorſal Pair, and communicating with 
the great Sympatheticus. It runs down obliquely forward, be- 
fore the Subclavian Artery, and on one Side of the Nervus 
Sympatheticus medius, near the Origin of the Recurrent,” 
In the Thorax this Diaphragmatic Nerve runs down imme- 
diately before the Origin or Root of the Lung, along one Side 
of the Pericardium, to which it adheres very cloſely, and then 
running a little backward, it ſoon enters the Diaphragm. © 
It is diſtributed by numerous Ramifications on the great 
Muſcle of that Organ, ſending likewiſe ſome Filaments of the 
lower Portion, by which it communicates with the great Sym- 
pathous Nerve, and with the neighbouring. Plexus of the Ab- 
omen. 1 | 
The Right Diaphragmatic Nerve runs along the Vena Cava 
ſuperior, and on that Account appears to be Stated more an- 
wn c TR WW 
This Left Diaphragmatic Nerve lies, firſt of all, a little backs 
ward, toward the Trunk of the Aorta; and afterwards runs in 
a longer Courſe than the Right, being bent in order to paſs by 
that Portion of the Pericardium which anſwers to the Apex of 
the Heart; for which Reaſon it is longer than the Righe. 
Thence it is bent backwatd, and diftributed 
in the ſame manner as the other. | 
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The laſt four Pairs of Cervical Nerves paſs between | the Por , 


tions of the Muſculus Scalenus, being, in general, hen, hon 
Goes - | | 


likewiſe communicates with a deſcending Branch of the Portio 


third and fourth 
Vertebrz of the Neck, and communicates dpward with the 


rapezius, communicates with a Filament of the 


K 


to the Diaphr 
o the Pune 


ior. Theſe two Faſciculi, on each out ſeveral Branches, The firſt Branch runs downyrard ann 


« 


the three-former. They are united by their Trunks, and, to- 
2 with the communicating Wes of the third Pair, "and 

runk of the firſt Dorſal Pair, they form a very large Plexus, 
which is, in a manner, incloſed in a m s Vagina,” and 


produces fix conſiderable Ropes, like ſo many particular Trunks, 


which diſtributed to the upper Extremity, and go by the 
en Nene bf the Nerv Braces, oO 


Tu Bracnialt Nerves IN GENERAL. 


The Brachial Nerves conſiſt of ſix Ropes on each Side; and 
in 1697. Du Verney gave to five of them the followin Names: 
Nervus Muſculo-cutaneus, five Cutaneus externus, Medianus, 
Cubitalis, Cutaneus Internus, and Radialis, taking for a Branch 
of the Radialis that Nerve which I look upon as the fixth prin- 
cipal Rope, and which I name Axillaris or Articularis. 
Theſe fix Ropes do not riſe (Fparately 4 and their Origin is 
ſo complicated, that it is not _ determine it; but, in gene- 
ral, it ſeems, that each of the five Vertebral Pairs, which form 
the great Plexus, contributes to the Formation of each Brachial 


1 3 of theſe Nerves ariſe anteriorly from the at Plexus, 
and theſe are the Muſculo-cutaneus, Medianus, Cubitalis, and 


Cutaneus internus; and the other two, the Radialis, and 7" 8 


ariſe Fan 0 
The five od Pots form the large Plexus in the follow- 


ing manner: The fourth and fifth Cervical Pairs, about an 
Inch or more after they go out, unite into one common Trunk. 


The ſeventh Cervical and, firſt Dorſal Pair unite likewiſe into 
one Trunk, very near their Origin, The fixth Cervical Pair 
runs ſingly, for a. conſiderable Space, between the two other 
Trunks; and afterwards is increaſed by a communicating Por- 
tion, which it receives from each of them. 
I' beſe five largeVertebral Nerves, on each Side, thus mingled, 
interwoven, and complicated, divide again, and are diſpoſed in 
a a quite different manner from what 
ſix Brachial Ropes, as follows: 
I be Nervus 
fourth and fifth Cervical Pairs, and by their collateral Commu- 
nication with the third and ſixth Pairs. RT 
The Medianus comes on one Side, from the Union of the 
fixth Cervical Pair with the fourth and fifth, and on the other 
from the Union of the ſeventh Pair with the firſt Dorſalis. Theſe 
two Unions form an acute Angle, the Apex of which produces 


the Median Nerve. Hoh 
- The Cubitales goes out from the Union of the ſeventh Cer- 


vical with the firſt Dorſal Pair, a little nearer the lower Side of 


the Angle of the Medianus, | 
The Cutaneus internus ariſes in the ſame manner. 

The Radialis is the largeſt of the fix, and goes out from the 
Apex of another' nervous Angle, the upper Side of 'which is 
formed by the Union of the Tru 
fixth Pairs; and the lower Side by the Union of the ſeventh 
Cervicalis, and firſt Dorſalis. EE 1 4 

The Axillaris goes out cloſe to the Radialis, chiefly from 
the upper Side of the nervous Angle, and it communicates with 
all the reſt. | | 88 7 
Beſides the ves, ſe 
out from each of the laſt four Pairs, which may moſt properly 
be'now deſeribede e „ 
Four Pair or CERVIcATL Nerves, - 
The fourth Cervical Pair paſſes between the fourth and fifth 
Vertebræ of the Neck, and communicates above with the third 
Pair, below with the fifth, and 3 the great Sympathetic. 

It ſends ſeveral Branches to the Muſculus Scalenus, Angu- 
laris Scapulæ, Rhomboides, Trapezius, and Pectoralis major; 
and likewiſe gives off a Filament, which contributes to the 
Formation of the Nervus Diaphragmaticus, Afterwards it ad- 
vances a Finger s- breadth without any Ramification, and joins 
the Trunk of the fifth Cervical Pair. bo. nd wit A 
At the Place of this Union, or a little before, it gives out a 


etty conſiderable Branch, which, having ſent a Filament; to 
he Muſculus Subſcapularis, paſſes through the ſmall Notch in 


the. ſuperior Coſta of the Scapula, and gives other Filaments to 
the Supra- ſpinatus. This Branch runs — the laſt 
named Muſcles, and. under the Acromium, to the Infra · ſpina- 
tus, and Teres minor. N IH 3 | 
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| Frrrn Pain or CERVIcAL Nerves; Nn 
The fifth Cervical Pair paſſes 
Vertebrz of the Neck, communicating with the fourth 
ſixth Pairs, and with the great 


5 - 


Sympatheticus. 


_ Afterwards each Trunk ſends forward a Branch, which, uni- 


ting with a like Branch from the,ſfixth Pair, is diftributed- to 
the Muſculus Scalenus, to the Surface of the PeQoralis major, 
and to the neighbouring Integ This Trunk ſends off, 
likewiſe, near its Origin, another Branch, which runs down be- 
Rind the Origin of the ſixth Pair, from which it receives a 


— g 


the ſeventh Cervical, and firſt 


is ordinary, forming the 
uſculo-cutaneus is formed by the Union of the 


runks of the fourth, fifth, and 


great Brachial Neryes, feveral ſmall Branches go 


between the fifth and fixth 


8 — 
N. ER 
Filament. Being thus ſtrengtiei 


ſmall communicati ftrengtiwtned, it 
utſide of the Thorax, and is diſtributed 


runs down on the 
to the Muſcles there; 
then between the Serratus major, and Subſcapularis. 
Afterwards continuing its Courſe downwards, it reaches the 
anterior, middle, and abnoff the lower Part of the Latiffimus 
Dorſi, at the third falſe Rib; and terminates in this Muſcle, 
and in the Integuments,  _ © De 


Tux LAST Two, Pairs or CERvical Nerves. 
The ſixth and ſeventh Cervical Pairs, having paſſed in the 


common manner, under the ſixth and ſeventh Vertebrez of the 
Neck, and having communicated with the other Nerves near 
them, ſend ſeveral Filaments to the neighbouring Parts, 


The Branch of the ſixth Pair, which unites anteriorly with a 
like Branch of the fifth Pair, to be diſtributed on the 


ſends down a Filament, which, together with another common to 


orſal Pair, forms a kind of 
Arch, under which the axillary Artery paſſes. 


All theſe Nerves give Filaments to the neighbouring Inte- 
guments ; and ſome go likewiſe to the Axillary Glands, 


Nzxvus MuscvuLo-CUTANEUS. 


The Muſculo-cutaneous Nerve, which naturally lies 
Side of the Cutaneus Internus, ariſes from the 
fourth and fifth Cervical Pairs, and partakes of their lateral 
Communication with the third and ſixth Pairs. >< 

Having reached the upper Extremity of the Muſculus Coraco- 
brachialis, it perforates it obliquely from above downward, and 
2 it ſeveral Filaments. Afterwards it runs down on the 

m behind, and under the Biceps, to both Portions of which 
it gives Branches. 3 

aving got from behind the Biceps, it runs from within, 
outward, between the lower Extremity of that Muſcle, and 
of the Brachialis, which it likewiſe ſupplies. In the Fold of the 
Arm it reaches the Skin e behind the Vena Me- 
diana, and there it becomes a true Nervus Cutaneus. Thence 
between the Supinator, Longus, and the Integu- 


it runs wang. t | 
ments, on che Inſide of the Cephalic Vein, all the Way tag 


the Thumb. I We £54: « z 
It is diſtributed to the Integuments on the fore Side of the 
Carpus, to thoſe of the Thumb, and of the convex. Part of 
the Hand. Before it reaches the Wriſt, it paſles over the 
Cephalic Vein, and communicates, at the Thumb, with a 
Branch of the Radial Nerve. . 


1 


The Nervus Medianus lies between the Muſculo- cutaneus 
and Cubitalis. It ariſes from the Union of three Branches, one 
belonging to the fixth Cervical Pair, one to the ſeventh, and 
one to the firſt Dorſalis. In ſome Subjects it is formed by tba 
Union of two principal Branches, one of which comes from 
the Union of the firſt Dorſalis with the laſt Cervicalis, the other 
from the Union of the fourth, fifth, and ſixth Cervicales. 

It runs down on the Arm, along with the Brachial Artery, 
under the inner Edge of the Biceps, having firſt paſt behind the 


inferior Inſertion of the Coraco-brachialis, and reaches the Fold 


of the Arm between the lower Extremity of the Muſculus Bra- 
chialis and Pronator Teres; giving Filaments in its Paſſage to 
all theſe Muſcles on both Side. 8 

It paſſes behind the Ramus Medianus of the Baſilie Vein, as 
it approaches the inner Condyle; and then runs back ward croſs 


the Pronator Teres, and downward between the Perforatus and 


Perforans, to which it gives Ramifications. ; 

Below the Pronator Teres, it ſends off a particular Branch, 
which runs along the Interoffeous Ligament, behind the Pro- 
nator ratus, all the Way to the Wriſt, giving Filaments 
to that Muſcle. E £5 r 5 


Afterwards, having detached ſome cutaneous Ramifications, 
the Trunk paſſes under the internal tranſverſe Ligament of the 


Carpus, to the Palm of the Hand, where it ſends off numerous 
Branches to the Muſculus Thenar, and Anti- thenar, two to 


Index, two to thoſe of the middle Finger, and one to the 
neareſt Side of the Ring finger, aſter having communicated 
with a Branch of the Cubital Nerve: © Theſe Branches go 


all 
the Way to the Ends of the Fingers, ſupplying the Integumen % 
"che NOPE TOs CT 9773 


ons orator i.e ee 
EFT COMTALS..  ilibi1 
The Cabital Nerve ariſes from the Union of the ſeventh 
Cervical' with the firſt Dorſal Pair; and communicates with 
the lower Root of the Median Vein. 

It runs down on the Inſide of the Arm, along the Muſculus 
Anconzus Maximus, between the Brachial Artery, /atid-'the 
Buſilic Vein, Ur- 
ing Muſcles and Integuments. 3 


715 


1 


paſſing firſt under the two Pectoraleq and 


rax, 


on one, 
nion of the 


ſending off only ſmall Filame nents to the neighbours 


ich a f * 
© . 


Nervvs Mepranvs. ED, 


the lateral concave Parts of the Thumb, two to thoſe' of the 


1 * 
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 nator Quadratus, 


 Brachialis, and upper Extremity of the Supinator 


the Radius and Supinator 


ay 


NER 
8 : inner Condyle of the Os Humeri 
Eh, ms e N e. only by a ficke 


ment, and by the common Integumenis; and this is 


makes Strokes upon the Elbow ſo painful, even all the Way to 


the little Finger, where this Nerve ends. TEE 
| . down on the Muſculus Ulnaris Internus, 


iving. Fil ts to the neighbouring - Muſcles, to the Pro- 
28. and Int — 23 at the lower Extre- 


mity of the Ulna it is divided into two Branches, one large, 


© the other ſmall. | 5 
The large Branch, which may be reckoned the Continuation 


of the Trunk, paſſes on one Side of the Os Piſiſorme, under 
the great tranverſe Ligament of the Carpus, to that Part of the 
Palm of the Hand which anſwers to the laſt two Fingers, where 
it gives ſome Filaments to the Integuments and Ligaments of the 
Carpus. | | 

| 3 it divides into three particular Branches, one of 
which forms a kind of Arch, being diſtributed to the neigh- 
bouring ſmall Mufcles of the Thumb, and to the Intero ei; 
the ſecond is bifurcated, and goes to the correſponding lateral 
concave. Parts of the ring and little Fingers; and the third 


goes to the oppoſite lateral Part of the little Finger, and to the 


neighbourin uſcles. „ | | 
he ſmall Branch is turned outward behind the Tendon of 


the Ulnaris Externus, and goes to that Part of the Back of the 


Hand, which anſwers to the laſt two Fingers, It is diſtributed 


to the lateral convex Parts of theſe two Fingers, much in the 
' fame manner as the other Branch to the lateral concave Parts. 
It likewiſe ſupplies the Muſculus Hypothenar, Metacarpius, 


and the Integuments, and communicates with à Branch of the 


Nervus Medianus. | | 


Nexvvus CuTAngvs INTERNUS. 


The internal Cutaneous Nerve is very ſmall, and ariſes 
from the Union of the ſeventh Cervical, and firſt Dorſal Pairs, 
but chiefly from the latter. It runs over the other Brachial 
Nerves, and paſſes down on the Infide of the Arm, between 
the Muſcles and Integuments. OR» | 

It divides - firſt into two Branches, which ORE each 
other very cloſely, as far as the inner Ces on one Side of 
the Vena Baſilica, being covered by the Ramus Medianus of 
that Vein. | | 8 
One of theſe Branches runs down undet the Integuments 
which cover the Muſculus Radialis Internus, and Ulnaris Gra- 
cilis; and is afterwards ramified on the Skin which covers the 
Wriſt, and Beginning of the Palm of the Hand. | 

The other Branch runs a little more backward along the In- 


teguments which cover the Muſculus Ulnaris Internus and Ulna, * 


upon which it is ramified all the Way to the little Finger. 


Nzervus RADIALIS. 


The Radial Nerve, ſo called, becauſe it accompanies the Ra- 
dius, and the Radial Artery, ariſes from the Union of three com- 
pound Branches, one of which comes from the united Trunks of 
the fourth and fifth Cervical Pairs; the ſecond from the ſingle 
Trunk of the ſixth Pair; and the third from the united Trunks 
of the ſeventh Cervical, and firſt Dorſal Pairs. | 
The Trunk of this Nerve lies deeper than the reſt: Firſt, it 
runs from before backward, bending round the Os Humeri, 
between the Muſculi Ancontei, and that Bone. 


This Curvature: is oblique and contorted, anſwering to the 


Impreſſion obſervable on the Bone; and above it the Radial 
Nerve gives Branches to the three Anconæi, eſpecially to the 
Longus and Externus. Afterwards it turns from behind for- 
ward, between the Anconæus externus and the Brachialis. 

It ſends off, from the Curyature or Arch, ſome cutaneous 


Branches, the moſt conſiderable of which goes to the external 


Condyle of the Os Humeri, and is diſtributed to all the Inte- 
guments which cover the Radius on the fore and outer Sides, 


and to thoſe which cover the exterior Parts of the Carpus, and 


Back of the Hand, all the Way to the Thumb. 


At the Fold of the Arm, the Radial Nerve turns outward, 
and runs down between the lower Extremity of the Muſculus 


„ giv- 

ing Branches to theſe and the neighbouring Muſcles, ff - | 
aving reached the Extremity of the Radius, it divides into 
two, or rather ſends off a large Branch, which paſſes between 
Longus, below the middle of the 
2 where it runs in between the Supinator Longus and 
ialis. . 1 | 
Ibis Branch accompanies the external Radial Artery, near 
the Integuments; and, having got tothe lower Part of the Ra- 
dius, it is diſtributed into three hes, to the convex lateral 
Parts of three Fingers and an half. ore 9] 
One Branch goes to the internal lateral Part- of the Thumb, 
and to the Integuments. The ſecond is divided into zum 


* 


T2) 
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the Latiſſimus 


and the external lateral Part of the Thumb, and anterior lateral 


Part of the Index Want Filaments in its Paſſage to the Inte- 
ere of the Metacarpal Bones. The third Branch is 

ivided into ſeveral leſſer Ramifications, which go to the poſte- 
rior lateral Parts of the Index, to both Sides of the middle 


Finger, and to the anterior lateral Part of the Ring- finger. 


Through all this Courſe this Branch ſupplies the Integuments, 
and interoſſeous Muſcles. 5 5 * 

The Trunk, or largeſt Branch, of the Radial Nerve paſſes 
between the upper Extremity of the Radius and Muſculus Su- 


pinator Brevis; and in its Paſſage ſupplies this Muſcle, the an- 


conzus minimus, Supinator longus, and Radialis externus. 
Afterwards it is loft in the l Digitorum communis, 

and in the Muſcles of the Carpus and 

communicated with a Branch of the Muſculo-cutaneous Nerve. 


Nezvus AxtLLARIS. 


The Axillary or Articular Nerve ariſes from the laſt two | 


Cervical Pairs, and ſometimes ſeems to be no more than a 
large Branch of the Nervus Radialis. It runs in the Hollow 


of the Axillaz- behind the Head of the Os Humeri, between 


the Muſculus Teres major & minor ; and turns from within 
outward and backward, round the Neck of that Bone, 'run- 
ing between the Articulation and the upper Extremity of the 
Anconzus Longus, to the Deltoides. i | Xe 

It is divided into ſeveral Branches, which go moſtly to the 
upper and lower Parts of the Deltoides, upon which they are 
ramified, ſupplying in their Paſſage the Subſcapularis, the 
upper Extremity of the Anconzus longus, Teres major and 
minor, and Supra-ſpinatus, It likewiſe gives ſome Nerves to 

„ and Anconæus Externus, | | 


NERVI Dotbates, sive CosTALEs. 


The Dorſal or Coſtal Nerves conſiſt of twelve Pairs, and 
they deſerve more juſtly to be called Intercoſtales, than the 
great Sympathetic Nerve, to which that Name has been com- 
monly given, 


They have this in common with each other, that as ſoon as 


they leave the Vortebræof the Back, before they begin to accom- 
pany the Ribs, they ſend out two Filaments anteriorly, whicks 
communicate with the great Sympathetic Nerve, and ſeveral 


Filaments backward to the Vertebral, and other Muſcles. . 


Each of theſe twelve Pairs is numbered from the Vertebra, 
under which it goes out; thus the firſt Pair is that which paſſes 
under the fitſt Vertebra of the Back, and fo of the reſt. 

The firſt Pair enters the Compoſition of the Nervi Brachiales, 
and together with the ſeeond Pair ſends off the Rami Thoracici. 
The ſeven ſuperior Pairs run along the under Sides of the 
true Ribs, all the Way to the Sternum ; being diſtributed to the 


Intercoſtal Muſcles, which they perforate likewiſe from within 


outward, to go to the Serratus major, Pectorales, and exter- 
nal Integuments. | | 
The ſeventh Pair, having reached the cartilaginous Portion 
of the ſeventh true Rib, runs down to the broad Muſcle of 
the Abdomen, to which it is diſtributed. 3 
The loweſt five Pairs leave the Extremities of the falſe Ribs, 


and go to the Muſcles of the Abdomen. | 


e eleventh Pair gives, likewiſe, ſome Filaments to the 
Diaphragm; and then runs in betwecu the Muſculi Tranſverſales 
and the Peritonzum. © . 

1 The twelfth is diſtributed to the Tranſverſales and Obliqui 
terni. ; ' a ö 3 Lal N % , \ . 7 
All theſe Nerves ſend numerous Ramifications through the 


Muſcles to the Integuments - which form the cutaneous 


Nerves of the Thorax, of the upper two Regions of the Ab- 
domen, and of the ſuperior Portion of the Loins. | 

SR, Aer NxRVI LunBAREs, : 5 | 

All the five Pairs of Lumbar Nerves ſend Filaments back- 

ward to the Vertebral Muſcles; communicate with each other, 


and with'the great Sympatheticus, on each Side; and are covered 


by the Pſoas Muſcle. | | | N. 

The Branches which communicate with the great Sympathe- 
tic Nerve are long, becauſe they advance forward a conſider- 
able Way on the Bodies of the Vertebrz Lumbares. 


The Lumbar Nerves are denominated from the Vertebræ 


under which they paſs. 
The firſt Pair paſſes between the firſt and ſecond Vertebræ of 
the laſt Dorſal Pair, and gives out another to the ſecond Lum- 


bar Pair, or to a Branch of it. 


Each Trunk communicates with the great Sympatheticus, by 
a pretty long Branch; and after wards giyes out three Brancher 1 
& "291 1 = enn 175 % 359 | "05 1 293% 2 LE; 
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humb, having firſk 


the Loins, and each receives a communicating Branch from — 


—_— — — — 


— 


Glands. 


one poſterior, and two anterior, of which one is external and 
Rr Re C. — ſeulus Quadratus Lum- 
poſterior Branc rates uſcu ratus | 
bos wh runs in between the back Bar f the oblique. 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, pierces the Obliquus externus, and 
is diſtributed to the Skin, all the Way to the Clunes. This 
Branch ſupplies, alſo, the Vertebral Muſcles, and Sacro-lum- 
ba - f , | | 
The exrernal and anterior Branch perforates. the upper Er- 


tremity of the Muſculus Pſoas obliquely outward, paſſes over 


the Quadratus Lumborum, and runs along the Criſta of the Os 
Ilium, to the anterior Spine of that Bone. 
Ir ow 2 to the 1 vga yy Fr 1 1 
the Faſcia Lata, neighbouring Integuments, a of the 
el of the” Oulide of the Thigh, and the inguinal 


The internal anterior Branch perforates the Pſoas almoſt 
at the ſame Place with the former, but a little more forward; 
and then paſſes over the Muſculus Iliacus, to the Beginning of 


anterior Part 


_ the „ r Fallopii, where it unites with the other an- 
r 


terior Branch; and by this Union forms a Nerve, which runs 
along that Ligament, and wige Ag Inſide of the Aponeuroſis 
of the Obliquus Externus, all the Way to the Opening, com- 
monly called the Ring of that Muſcle. 284 

This Nerve goes out by that Opening, and afterwards di- 
vides into ſeveral cutaneous Filaments, which go to the Pubis 
and Integuments of the Parts of Generation in both Sexes. It 
likewiſe ſupplies the ſpermatic Ropes, and thoſe vaſcular Ropes, 
falſely called the round Ligaments. | | | 

Beſides theſe Branches, the Trunk of this firſt Pair, near its 
Union with the ſecond, ſends out two ſmall Branches, cloſely 
united together, which run down behind the Pſoas Muſcle, 
over one tendinous Inſertion of the ſmall Muſcle of the Dia- 
phragm, in the third Vertebra of the Loins, and communicate 
with the great ſympathetic Nerve. 4 

Theie two Branches accompany each other in this manner, 
all the Way to the Ligamentum Fallopii, whence one goes 
to the Teſticles along with the ſpermatic Veſſels; the other 
paſſes under the Ligament to the Skin and Glands of the In- 

uen. | 

. At the Place of this Diviſion, the Trunk ſends a Branch di- 
rectly downward, which joins the ſecond Lumbar Pair, or ra- 
ther a Branch of it; and afterwards contributes to the Forma- 
tion of the large Rope, termed Nervus Cruralis. 


SECOND Parr or LuMBaR NEtRves. 


The Trunks of the ſecond Pair of Lumbar Nerves go out 


between the ſecond and third Vertebra of the Loins; and, having 


communicated with the firſt Pair, and with the ro ſympathe- 
tic Nerve, each Trunk gives off ſeveral ſmall Filaments to the 
neighbouring Parts of the Muſculus Pſoas, and a large Branch 


backward, to the Quadratus Lumborum, Sacro-lumbaris, Lon- 


giſſimus Dorſi, and neighbouring Vertebral Muſcles ; the Qua- 
dratus having firſt been perforated by it. | 

Afterwards the Trunk ſends out a ſmall Branch, which, near 
its Origin, joins a deſcending Branch of the firſt Pair already 
mentioned. Being thus ſtrengthened, it perforates the Head of. 
the Pſoas, runs along that whole Muſcle to the Fiſſure of 
the Obliquus externus, and is diſtributed ro the inal 
Glands, to the Fat and Scrotum in Males, and, in Pema to 
the Labia. — | 

The ſame Trunk ſends out two other Branches, which ac- 
company each other, and, likewiſe, a ſmall Branch between the 
Origins of theſe two, which goes to the upper Part of the Pſoas. 
Theſe two Branches perforate the Pſoas in different Places, and 
afterwards, continuing {till near each other, they paſs under the 
upper Part of the Ligamentum Fallopii, and ſo go out of the 
Abdomen. | 1550 

As they go out, they unite, and form one Nerve, which is diſ- 
tributed by ſeveral Branches to the Inguinal Glands, the Aponeu- 
roſis Cruralis, and Integuments of the fore Part of the Thigh, 
all the Way to the Knee. 


Some of theſe Branches unite with thoſe of the Nervus Cruralis; 
ments on the Inſide of the 
Tbigh; and one accompanies the Crural Artery, over one Branch 


ſome are diſtributed to the In 


of which it runs in Form of an Arch. 

This Trunk ſends out oftentimes another Branch, which unites 
with one from the third, and one from the fourth Pairs, into a 
particular Rope, which, paſſing to the Obturator Muſcles, is 
named Nervus Obturator. 

Afterwards this Trunk runs downward, and, having given a 
Branch to the middle Portion of the Pſoas Muſcle, joins the Trunk 
* third Pair, and contributes to the Formation of the Crural 

erve. : | | 


 TzwirD Pair or LuMBar' Nerves. | 


The Trunks of the third Pair of Lumbar Nerves go our bes 


oy oe third and fourth Vertebræ of the Loins. h Trunk 
Vol. II. | 
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communicates, above, with the ſecond Pair; before, with the 
eat ſympathetic Nerve; and, below, joins the Trunk of the 
urth Pair. It ſends a conſiderahle Branch backward, between 
the tranſverſe Apophyſes, which goes to the Vertebral and 
other neighbouring Muſcles. - | 
Before it unites with the fourth Pair, it ſends a confiderable 
Branch downward, and, having received a communicating Branch 
from the ſecond Pair, unites with one from the fourth Pair, and 
forms the Obturator Nerve. : | 
It deraches, likewiſe, another large Branch, which runs down 
between the Muſculus Iliacus, and Pſoas, and joins the Crural 
Rope on the Outſide of the lower Patt of the Muſcle laſt 
named. It may be reckoned a ſort of Nervus Acceſſorius to 
the Cruralis. - 17528 
As the Trunk runs along the Pſoas, it gives off Filaments both 
to that, and to the Iliac Muſcle; and ſends down a Branch, 
which paſſes under the Ligamentum Fallopii to the Muſculus 


Pectineus; and, laſtly, having joined a Branch of the ſecond 


* it unites with the fourth Pair, to form the Nervus Crus 
ralis. - | | 
FourRTH Paix of LUunaR NERves. 


The Trunks of the fourth Pair of Lumbar Nerves go out 


between the fourth and fifth Vertebręæ of the Loins; and 
each communicates, above, with the third Pair, and, be- 


forts with the great ſympathetic Nerve, of tentimes by two 
aments, 

Each Trunk ſends Branches backwards, to the Vertebral and 
neighbouring Muſcles ; and afterwards completes the Formation 
of the Nervus Cruralis, together with the other Portions of the 
Lumbar Nerves. a | 
From the ſame Place it ſends off a conſiderable Branch, which, 
joining a Branch from the third Pair, and one from the ſecond, 
forms the Nervus Obturator. 

The remaining Part of the Trunk joins the fifth Pair of Lum- 
bar Nerves, ph : * | 


Nzrvus O; run ron. 


The Obturator Nerve, formed in the Manner already de- 
ſeribed, runs along the inner lateral Part of the Pſoas Muſcle to 
the Pelvis, and \ a. out of the Abdomen, at the upper Part o 
the Obturator Muſcles, and Foramen Ovale of the Os Innomi- 

natum. | | 


As it goes out, it ſupplies the Muſculi Obturatores, and Pecti- 


neus, and is afrerwards diſtributed by three principal Branches 


to all the Portions of the Triceps; and ſends other Branches be- 
tween theſe Portiom, to the Gracilis Internus. | 


Firn Pa or LUMBAR Nxxvrs. | 


The fifth Pair of Lumbar Nerves paſſes between the laſt Ver- 
tebra of the Loins, and Os Sacrum; each Trunk communicatings 
above, with the fourth Pair, and, before, with the great ſympathe- 
tic Nerve. It ſends Branches backward to the Vertebral and neigh- 
bouring Muſcles, and even to the Glutæi; and, as it bends for- 
wards, it ſends a ſmall Branches to the Crural Nerve. ” 

Afterwards the Trunk runs down on the Symphyſis of the Os 
Sacrum with the Os Iliani, enters the Pelvis, and, 3 
ceived a communicating Branch from the fourth Lumbar. Pair, 
joins the. Nervi Sacri, with which it forms a Plexus, that pro- 


- duces the Nervus Sciaticus, the largeſt Nerve of the human 


Body, Which is diſtributed to the lower Extremity. 


5 NRERvI SACRI. | . 
The Nervi Sacri are thoſe which come from the Os Sacrum, 


* the principal of which paſs gray the anterior Holes of that 


Bone, the reſt through the lateral Notches, at the Extremity of 


that Bone, and in the Os 8 ; | 
Theſe Nerves are reckoned likewiſe by Pairs, of which there 

ate commonly ſix; four paſſing thr je great anterior Holes, 

and two below them. This umber is increaſed, when there 


. are five Pairs of great Holes, and ſome Filaments pals, likewiſe, 


through the poſterior Holes. | 7 
The firſt Pair is yery large; all the reſt diminiſh gradually, 


and the laſt is very ſmal 
Thoſe which paſs through the great Holes, unite together as 
a 


ſoon as they enter the Pelvis ; 71 with the fifth Lum- 
bar Pair, form the great Plexus for the Sciatic Nerve. They 
likewiſe ſend Branches backward, th the Membranes of the 


poſterior Holes, ro che neighbouring uments. | 
The Trunks, thus united, and interwoven with each other, 
give off other ſmall Branches, beſides the great ſciatic Trunk ; 


and it will be proper to deſcribe the moſt conſiderable of theſe 


Branches, together with the inferior Nervi Sacri, before we be- 
gin with the Ramifications of the great Sciaticus. JEN 
This Diſpoſition reſembles very much that of the laſt four 
Cervical Pairs, and firſt Dorfalis, which are not only interwoven 
[G *] together, 


3 


follows 


- goes principal 


and fometiraes with both, 


Parts of the 


NBR 
together, to form the Brachial Nerves, but likewiſe ſend off 
Branches from their 


From this Intertexture of the Nervi Sacri, eſpecially from the in irs] 
miniſhing 


ſecond Pair, a Branch goes out to the Veſiculæ Seminales, Pro- 
ſtate Gland, Uterus, Tabz ger . Ge. Another Branch 
from the fourth Pair, partly to Places juſt named, 
and partly to the Bladder, and Inteſtinum Rectum. ; 
The ſame Intertexture, and principally the third Pair, united 
in ſome Subjects with the ſecond, in others with the fourth, 
1, produces a Branch, which goes out 
of the Pelvis over the Ligamentum Fallopii, rw on the In- 
fide of the Tuberoſity, and inner Part of the Os Iſchium; and 
is diſtribured to the Corpus Cavernoſum, to the Muſcles there- 
of in both Sexes, to the neighbouring Parts of Generation, and 
to the Sphincters of the Anus. : ES 
The laſt two Pairs of Nervi Sacri are v ſmall. That 
which goes out immediately below the great Foramina, runs 


from behind forward, on each Side, between the Extremity of 


the Os Sacrum, and Ligament of the Os Coceygis; being diſ- 
tributed chiefly to the Muſcles of the Anus, and neighbouring 
Integuments. : | . * N 

The. next, or laſt Pair of Nervi Sacri, runs down almoſt di- 
rectly from the Extremity of the Canal of the Os Sacrum, and 
is likewwiſe diſtributed to the Anus and Integuments. f 

From the Extremity of the Plexus of all the Nervt Sacri, 
immediately before the Formation of the great Sciatic Rope, a 
Branch goes out to the Glutæus Medius and Minimus. Another 


goes out poſteriorly, which is diſtributed partly to the Muſcles 


of the Corpus Cavernoſum, and partly to the Glutæus Maxi- 
mus, and neighbouring Inttguments, by ſeveral Filaments, which 
reach as far as the Ham. ; e 


F Nervvus Chun ALC Is. 


The crural Nerve, formed by the complicated Union of the 
Trunks of the firſt, ſecond, and third Pairs of Lumbar Nerves, 
and of a Portion of the fourth, ſometimes increaſed by a Branch 
of the fifth Pair, paſſes under the Ligamentum Fallopii; and 
goet our of the Abdomen, on the Outſide of the Crural Artery, 
which lies between this Nerve and the Crural Vein. 

As it goes out, it is divided into ſeveral Branches, ſome of 
which are detached from its Union with the Ramus Acceſſo- 
rius of the third Pair, but the greateſt Number goes from the 
Trunk itſelf, 

The Branches which go from its Union with the Nervus 
Acceſſorius, run down on the fore Side of the Thigh ; and, baving 


reached the Middle of the Muſculus Sartorius, they follow its 


Courſe, and = ſpent on the Integuments of the fore and inner 
nee. 

The moſt anterior Branch paſſes on the Faſcia Lata, or Apo- 
neuroſis Cruralis, forming cutaneous Nerves all the Way to 
the Knee. ES | | 

The internal Branch runs along the Tendon of the Sartorius, 
in the ſame Manner, all the Way to its Inſertion in the Tibia, 
where they are ſpent on the Integuments ; and ſome of them 

to the inner Ankle, and convex Part of the Fot. 


Alfterwards the crural Rope divides into a great Number of 
Branches, which, in their Courſe downward,; are diſtributed to the 
anterior e the Rectus, Vaſti, and Cruralis; giving Rami- 


fcations in their Paſſage to the Triceps, Sartorius,Gracilis Internus, 
and Semi-tendinoſus. ns rates 3 7 BR 

It likewiſe gives off a Branch, which runs down interiorly be- 
tween the Sartorius and Triceps, in the fame Courſe with the 
Crural Veſſels, as far as the Middle of the Thigh. 

Afterwards it runs near the Integuments, behind the Sartorius, 
to which it gives ſeveral Filaments, and continues this Courſe 
all the Way to the Inſertion of that Muſcle. . 


e ſame Courſe with it, as far as the inner Ankle, where 
it detaches a great Number of cutaneous Filaments. 

Laſtly, it ends by. Ramifications, on the inner and upper 
Part of the Foot; where one of the moſt anterior Ramifica- 
tions adheres very gloſely to the Saphena. ; 


* 


” *Ntrvvs Scraricus. 


+ The great ſciatic Nerve, being formed, as has been already 
ſaid, or, as it ſometimes, happens, from the laſt two Pairs of 
the Lumbares, and firſt three Pairs of the Sacri, runs obliquely 


backward, under the great Sinus of the Os Ilium, and under, 


| " qc * we ee TM 

It goes t ay, out f the Pelyis, paſſing between the Py- 
riſormis, and ſuperior Gemellus ; 2 then —— on the Li 
Side of the firſt of theſe i owe bo eſently ards be- 


hind the two Gemelli, and Quadratus Femoris, it gives Fila- 


10 3 in - d Place, between the Tuberculum 
Chu, and the great Trochantęr, along the inner and poſteri 
Furt of the Thigh, between cbe Nu us Bic 2 


ments to each of them. 


Having reached the Tibia, it lies near the Vena Saphena, and 


ulus Biceps, and Semi- 


= 
nervoſus, as far as the Hollow of the Poples, 


the internal Condyle, than to the external, giving Ramifications 
in irs Paſſage to all theſe Muſcles,-and to the Triceps, and di- 


2 little nearer to 


gradually in Size, as it deſcends. . 

As it goes out of the Pelvis, it gives out a Branch, which 
paſſes between the Portions of tlie Ligamentum Sciaticum, to 
the Anus, Perinæum, Parts of Generation, &c. And this Branch 
joins a Ramification, from the third Pair of the Nervi Sacri, 
which goes to the ſame Parts. ah | 

As it paſſes between the Tuberoſity of the Iſchium, and the 

t Trochanter, it produces two Branches, one of which is 
ſem on the Glutzus Maximus ; the other divides into two, 

r the other two Glutzi. . | 
Below the great Trochanter, where it may be termed Nervus 
Sciatico-cruralis, it ſends back a Branch, which runs down with 
the ſciatic Vein, and is diſtributed to the Integuments, as low 
as the Middle of the Calf of the Leg, and ſometimes lower to- 
ward the outer Ankle. | | 

The ſciatic Nerve, having reached the Ham, is commonly 
called Nervus Popliteus, and begins to be divided into two 
Branches, which run, at firſt, very cloſe to each other, between 
the Extremities of the Biceps, and Semi- nervoſus; and af- 
rerwards ſeparate gradually, paſſing behind the Condyles of the 
Os Femoris, between the ſuperior Extremities of the Gaſtro- 
cnemii. | 
The innermoſt of theſe two Branches is very large; the outer- 
moſt not ſo large. They are diftribured to the whole Leg, and 
5 this Courſe, they may be termed Nervi Sciatico- ti- 

1ales. 3 

The large Branch of the Sciatico-cruralis, or Cruralis Inter- 
nus, which may likewiſe be termed Popliteus Internus, runs 
down behind the Muſculus Popliteus, on one Side of the Ti- 
bialis Gracilis, commonly called Plantaris; and between the 
two Gaſtrocnemii. | | 

Afterwards it pierces the u Extremity of the Soleus, and 
runs down between this Muſcle, and the great Flexors of the 
TS to the lower Extremity of the Tibia, near the inner 

e. 

In its Paſſage, it ſends ſmall Branches to the Joint of the Knee, 
to the Gaſtrocnemius Internus, ro the other Muſcles laſt-men- 
tioned, and to the Integuments all the Way down. 

Beſides theſe ſmall Branches, it ſends off another more conſider- 
able Branch towards its upper Part; from which one Filament 
goes to the Tibialis Poſticus; another perforates the Interoſſeous 
1 and is diſtributed to the upper Part of the Tibialis 

nticus. 

Soon after this, it detaches, externally, a long Branch, which 
runs down on the back Side of the Leg, between the Integu- 
ments, and external Gaſtrocnemius, on one Side of the Vena 
Sciatica, or Saphena externa. | 

This long Ramification joins a Branch of the Sciaticus externus 
minor, ſends off Filaments toward each Side, through its whole 
Courſe; and having ſupplied the Tendon of Achilles, paſſes be- 
hind, and under the outer Ankle. | | | | 

This Branch paſles afterwards on the Outſide of the Foot, 
where it is diſtributed to the Integuments, and neighbouri 
Muſcles, and terminates on both Sides of the little Toe; an 
on the Outſide of the next Toe. i Z 

The large ſciatic Branch, or Sciatico-tibialis, having given 
off theſe different Ramifications, paſſes behind the inner Ankle, 
through a particular annular Ligament, and runs downward to 
the great lateral Sinus of the Os Calcis, paſſing firſt between 
that is and the Muſculus Thenar ; and*then between it, tnd 
the poſterior Inſertion of the Flexor Digitorum Brevis. ! 

At this Place, having firft ſent ſmall Filaments to the neigh- 
bouring Parts, it divides into two Branches, named Nervi Plan- 
tares, one internal and large, the other excernal. 1 

The Nervus Plantaris Internus is diſtributed to the Foot, 
much in the ſame manner as the Radial Nerve to the Hand. 
It runs firſt along the Infide of the Sole of the Foot, and ſends 
Filaments to the Thenar, Flexor Digitorum Brevis; and to the 
Muſculus Lumbricalium Acceſſorius. ah 

Afterwards it ſends out four Branches to the lateral Concave, 
or lower Parts of the firſt three Toes ; and to the neareſt la- 


teral Part of the fourth Toe. The firſt Branch goes to the In- 


ſide of the great Toe. The ſecond divides into two, for the 
1 Sides of the great Toe, and the ſecond. The 
third, being bifurcated in the ſame Manner, goes to the ſecond 
and third Toes; and the fourth, to the third and fourth Toes. 
Theſe Nerves communicate on each Side, at the Extremi- 
ties of the Toes; and, in their Paſſage, give Filaments ro the 
Muſculi Lumbricales, Interoſſei, and the neighbouring Ligaments 
and Iuteguments. | 
The external Plantaris paſſes between the Muſculus Lum- 
bricalium, Acceſſorius, and the Flexor Digitorum Brevis, giv- 
ing Filaments to theſe Muſcles, to the Interoſſei, and to the 
1 Minitni Digiti; and afterwards it divides into two 
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The firſt Branch runs in the Interſtice between che two laſt Filements, they ſeetn to me, rather to aſcend from the Baſis of 
Toes; and being divided, n lateral Parts the Cranium, with the internal Carotid; aud to run from be- 
n The other Branch g0es to the . : r; exte mal, lare- c hitid forwa rd, to join: the fifth and fixth Pairs; and I find the 
ral Part of the little Toe. | . eee bra Angle forined by this Union to be turned forward'; and, with- 
Durinę this Courſe, the externa Nervus Plantaris ſupplies al, ſo pry acute, that theſe Nerves cannot be | upon as 
the Aponeuroſis Plantaris and the Ligaments and Integuments, Recurfents. A | 


: in the ſame munner as the reſo „hee ever found'this Angle difpoſed"the ſame Way, in 
The ſmall ſciaric Branch, or Sciaticus externus, called, like- all the Subjects which I have I have always been of 
wiſe, Sciatico- peronæus, runs outward over the Head of the nion, that what had been taken for the original Root and 


Fibula, and is divided into ſeveral Branches, of which three or four deſcending Stem, of the Nerve called Intercoſtalis, was really 
are conſiderable, one poſterior, one ſuperior and anterior, one an aſcending Branch thereof; which, as it enters the Craniu 
internal and anterior, and one external and anterior. | is divided into Filaments, by which it becomes cloſely 
The poſterior Branch runs down between the Integuments and with the two Pairs already named. 1 
the Fibula, as low as the outer Ankle, and terminates in the * The Obſervation, communicated to the Royal Academy, by 
Outſide of - * vine having detached ſeveral cutaneous Fila- DP concerning the rene «ug of the Portions of the 
ments in its Paſſage. _ 1 : | Ixth Pair, appears to be indiſputable, he having found this 
- Abour the Middle of the Fibula, it ſends out a ſmall Branch, Nerve la e fore Poet” drag the Filatoent of rhe 
which joins another Branch, from the large or tibial Branch of ſuppoſed Intercoſtal, and the Orbit, than on the back Part, be- 
the ſciatic Nerve; and is diftributed together with it, as was tween the ſame Filament, and the Origin of the fixth Pair; and 
before obſerved. dis Experiments, concerning the real Co-operation of this Nerve 
The poſterior Branch of the ſmall ſciatic Brahch, having in Viſion, farther confirm his Obſervation. | 
rexched the outer Ankle, runs up a little Way on the Foot, to- Theſe Nerves, as J have ſaid, dre commonly called Interco · 
| wards the Root of the fourth Toe, where it divides into two ſtales, though this Name does not agree, either with their Si- 
ſmaller Ramifications. . | tuation, or with the Extent of cheir Courſe. Therefore, I be- 
One of theſe Ramifications divides into two others, for the cor- lieve, the Name of pathetici Majores, or Maximi, will be 
reſponding lateral Parts of the third and fourth Toes ; the other more proper, becaule of their frequent Communications with 
goes to the external, lateral Part of the fourth Toe, where it almoſt all the other principal Nerves of the Body. 
joins a Branch of the external Nervus Plantaris, which is diftri- The Situation of cheſe two Nerves, in general, is on the la- 
buted to the laſt two Toes. | | - teral Parts of the whole twenty-four Vertebrz, immediately be- 8 
After having ſent off the poſterior Branch, the ſmall ſciatic fore the Roots of the tranſverſe Apophyſes ; and, likewiſe, on 
Branch runs outward over the Head of the Fibula ; and, having the lateral Parts of the Inſide of the Os Sacrum, * 
ven ſome Filaments to the Gaſtrocnemii and Soleus, it runs _ Through this large Extent, they appegr like two Ropes di- 
acroſs the upper Extremity of the Peronmus Poſticus, from be- vided, and, in a manner, intetſected, at different Diſtances, by F 
hind forward. _ 5 | a great Number of Gangliform Tubercles; by means of which, p 
Afterward it paſſes between the Bone and the Muſcle laſt they communicate backward, with the Ganglions of the Me- 
named, and ſends ſeveral Filaments forward to the neighbouring dulla Spinalis, by ſhort collateral Filaments; and produce, for- 
Parts; and then produces three or four Branches already mention- ward, all their particular Ramifications. _ 5” ped 
ed, which are diſtributed in the following Manner. . Theſe Ganglions differ in Size, Colour, and Confiſtence; 
The ſuperior and anterior Branch runs a little tranſyerſely be- and may be looked upon as fo e or Germina, di- 
tween the Head of rhe Fibula, arid the upper Extretnity of the ſperſed through, this great Pair of Neryes; and, conſequently, 
Extenſor Digitorum longus; and, having given Filaments to this as ſo many little Brains, 5 | | — 
Muſcle, and to the Exienſor Pollicis longue, it is diſtributed W.e ſhall., conſider theſe Gangliots in the fame Wanner 46 
to the 2 — of the Tibialis Anticus, giving Filaments = * N > ob as 2 into Cervicalla, Dor- 
to the neighbouring Integuments. = ia, Lumbaria, and Sacra, without pretending to determine 
The 1 Branch runs down on the fore Side of the the Number contained in each Clafs, e 
interoſſeous Ligament, between the Extenſor Pollicis Longus, . The firft Cervical Ganglion is the moſt conſiderable in Size, 
and Tibialis Anticus, giving Filaments to each of theſe Muſ- but not in Conßiſtence, repreſenting a ſoft oblong Tumor, of 
cles. | the Figure of an Olive, and fituated longitudinally before the 
It paſſes afterwards * the annular Ligament of the Ex- Root of the tranſverſe N of the firſt three Vertebræ, 
tenſor Muſcles, behind the Extenfor Pollicis, to the upper Part immediately bebind the Pharynx. 85 F rag 
of the Foot, under the Extenſor Digitorum Brevis. In its Paſ- lt 1 from its ſuperior Extremiry, a ſmall ſoft Nerve, 
ſage it gives Filaments to that Muſcle, and to the firſt ſupe- which runs up with the internal Ca Artery, of the ſame 
\ rior Interoſſei. Fe” | 2 Side, into the bony Canal of the I Petroſa. 
Having communicated, by a Filament, with the external an- At its Entry into this Canal, it is divided into ſeveral plexi- 
terior Branch, it is ſpent ou the correſponding lateral Parts of form Filaments, which, at that Place, ſurround the Carotid Ar- 
the firſt two Toes. | | | tery, and accompany all the Incurvations thereof, till it enters 
The external anterior Branch of the ſmall ſciatic Branch the Cranjum. They adhere very cloſely to the Artery ; and 
runs down betwixt the Fibulæ and the Peronæus Longus, and both they, and their Trunks, fre very render, having oftentimes | 
then between the Peronæus Medius, and Extenſor Digitorum neither the Colour nor Confiftence of nervous Filaments ; for - 
Longus; to which, and to the neighbouring Ligaments, it gives they are rediſh, and ſometimes, 5 manner, mucilaginous. We : 
Filaments all the Way to the upper Side of the Foot. muſt not miſtake, for theſe plexiform Filaments, fomelacerated 
In this Courſe, having run along about two third Parts of Portions of the Dura Mater, which line this bony Canal. 
the Leg; and having reached the great, annular Ligament, it Among theſe Filaments, there are two or three principal 
runs forward, and toward the Integnments, being there divided into ones, which appear to be only a ſimple Diviſion of the Trunk; 
two Portions; one of which goes to the great Toe; the other and which, as they enter the Cranium, unite again into a ſinall 
to the laſt Toes. DDV Trunk, more ſolid than the former. The ſmall ſuperior Trunk 
- The firſt Portion of this Branch gives a Nerve to the in- is immediately afterwards divided into Filaments, one of which 
ternal, lateral Part of the great Toe, and is afterwards diſtri- is united to the Nerve of the fixth Pair; the reſt join the fifth 
buted to the neighbouring Integuments, on the convex Side of Pair, as has been already faid. The" Filament, which goes to 
the Foot; and, laſtly, to the correſponding lateral Parts of the the fixth Pair, is iow to but T have ſometimes found 
_ great and ſecond Toes. | Ser or it double, or divided all the ads ro the Union. ii 
The other Portion, which goes to the laſt Toes, is, firſt of Immediately below the inferiqr Orifice of the bony Canal of 
all, joined to a Filament of the firſt Portion; and afterwards the Apophyſis Petroſa, and thence all the Way down to the 
to another, from the internal anterior Branch, - occipital Condyle, on the fame Side, or to the Top of the firſt 
After this Union, they are preſently divided, and diſtributed” Ganglion, the ſmall aſcending Trunk is a. little ſtromger, and not 
to the laſt two Toes, and to the Integuments. One Filament, ether ſo ſoft, as it is in the Canal. 3 
ariſing from this Union, joins 2 Branch belonging to the great he firſt Cervical Ganglion is of a middle Confiftence, and 
ſciatic Branch. VH»... adheres very cloſely to the Trunk of the 7 7 Pair, or Ner- 


NERVI SYMPATHETICI MaxiMty. VULGO . vus Syrnpatheticus Medius, by numerous, ſmall, communicat- 


| , Hi | ing Filamepts. tt AS. Cad | 
It is the common Opinion, that each of the great | Sr likewife communicates on both Sides, by ſhort Branches, 
thetic Nerves begins by a Filament from the fixth Pair, with the binth and tenth Pairs of Nerves, of the Medulla Ob- 
longing to the Medulla Oblongata, and by two Filaments from longata; with che firſt, ſecond, and ſomerimes the third Cervi- | 
the fifth Pair; and that theſe Filaments, ar firſt, compoſe a cal Pairs; and alſo with that Branch, which the eighth Pair ſends — 
| E=. * 18 05 de e he AAS Fa * e Paige gives Filaments 5 Preys to the ſmall 
nium, through the | etroſa, and In its ge, it give: ts to rynx, to 
5 / 9 * hs i alcles, and ro the Carotid from Which 


increaſes gradually in its Courſe; downwar . . . neighbouring Mu at hic 
| But, having examined attentively the pretended Origin of theſe it receives very fine capillary Veſſels, which are plainly viſible in 
1 nn pr FEE: 185 imm 
: | 3 ; - . 2 


Inflammations; and ſeem to form a curious Net- work, with 
i en — downward 2 long nervous Filament, 
it a Vi ' At, 
4 Tons in the Thorax, and joins other Filaments, of which 
hereafter. * 

This Ganglion terminates below, in a ſmall Rope or Trunk, 
which runs down on the anterior vertebral Muſcles of the Neck, 
in the ſame Courſe with the eighth Pair, and the Carotid Ar- 
tery of the ſame Side; to both which it is connected by mem- 


hranous Expanſions, as by a kind of Vagina, all the Way to 
the laſt 2 — of the Neck. In this Courle, the 1 
Trunk communicates on the outer, or back Side, with the third, 


fourth, fifch, and often with the ſixth Cervical Pairs, by ſhort 


Branches, more or leſs oblique; by which it ſeems to be gra- 
dually increaſed in Size. BY \ |, 
At the Places of theſe Communications we obſerve ſmall 
Ganglions in this Trunk; which, however, in ſome Subjects, 
are ſcarcely perceptible; and it is very difficult to determine, 
by 2 xtremity- theſe Branches ariſe, and by which they 
are inierreds - 
On the inner, or fore Side, this Trunk gives off two or three 
Filaments, which run obliquely downward, toward the Aff 
Arteria, into the Thorax. Another Filament off, below 
the firſt Cervical Ganglion, which pa e of t 
Carotid Artery, and joins a Filament of the eighth Pair, with 
which it forms a ſmall diſtinct Rope. : 

This ſmall Rope runs before the Subclavian Vein, 
down, joins another Filament, which ariſes behind the 
vian Artery, and runs down in the Manner hereafter to be ex- 
plained, ſending off Filaments in its Paſſage to the Ocſophagus, 
and neighbouring Parts. . . 

The Trunk, having reached as far as the laſt Vertebra of the 
Neck, forms a' ſmall Ganglion, called G 
mum, which is pretty ſolid, and ſometimes double. 

Preſently afterwards, the Trunk from within outward, 
towards the Root of the firſt Rib,” behind the Subclavian Ar- 
tery, where it forms a pretty large Ganglion, which is the firſt 
of the Thoracica,,or Dorſalia. 


and, lower 


Theſe two laſt-mentioned Ganglions are very near each other, 


being ſeparated only by a very ſhort Portion of the Trunk, 
which is ſometimes double, 
behind the Subclavian Artery, ; : 

From the fore Part of the loweſt Cervical Ganglion, a ſmall 
nervous Ro out, which runs before the Subclavian Ar- 


tery, bends immediately downward, and ends in the Top of the 


firſt Dorſal Ganglion, forming, by this Courſe, a fort of ner- 


vous Arch, which incloſes the Subclavian Artery. + 

Theſe two Ganglions communicate by ſhort Branches, more 
or leſs oblique, with the neighbouring Vertebral Nerves, that is, 
with the ſixth and Tventh rvical Pairs; and ſometimes, with 
the fourth, by a long deſcending Filament. The firſt Dorſal 
Dn, communicates, likewiſe, with the firſt Dorſal Pair of 

erves. 6 8 

The lower Cervical, and ſometimes the firſt Dorſal Ganglion, 
ſends down a communicating Filament, to the recurrent Nerve 
of the eighth Pair; and from this Union a Filament is detach- 
ed, which paſles behind the common Trunk of the Axilla 
and Carotid Arteries, joins another Filament from the eight 


Pair, and contributes to the Formation of the Plexus ulmo- 


naris. | 
From the ſmall plexiform Portion of the Trunk, which 
joins the laſt Cervical, and firſt Doxſal Ganglions, behind the 
ubclavian Artery, a particular Filament goes 
the ſmall Trunk, common to the great Sympathericus, and ro 
the eighth Pair, and runs down betore the Subclavian Artery ; 
and, together with this Filament, compoſes the Plexus Cardia- 
ol 
On the Right Side, this Filament runs down to the Right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart, and then between the Aorta, and Arteria Pul- 
monaris, where it communicates with ſome Filaments, from the 
Left Recurrent of the eighth Pair. : =" Y 
On the Left Side, a Flament goes out from the laſt Cervical, 
and another from the firſt Dorſal, or Thoracic Ganglion, which 
unite together, to form a kind of Arch; in which, however, 
nothing is contained, | 


From this Arch, a Nerve -out, which runs down be- 


tween the Curvature of the Aorta, and the Left Branch of the 


pulmonary Artery, where it communicates with a Filament of 
the eighth Pair, and forms a gangliform Plexus, with the like 
communicating and united Filaments from the Right Side. 


From this gangliform Plexus, which may be looked upon as 


the Origin of the Plexus Cardiacus Superior, a great Nutnber 
of Filaments run down, over the Trunks .of the 

veſſels, and over the Auricles and Ventricles of the Heart. 
The chief of theſe Filaments run in the cellular Subſtance, 
behind the Aorta, or between that and the Trunk of the pul- 
monary Artery, where they are divided into a many ſmall 
Nerves, which run before and behind the Aorta, to the Baſis 
and Auricles of the Heart. F 
/ 


+ 


the 
the Thorax with the Filaments common to the laſt Cervical 


ſſes on the fore Side of the 


Subcla- 


ion Cervicale inſi- 


and forms a kind of ſmall Plexus, 


out, which unites 


reat Blood- 


* 


The Filaments that run down from the Trunk itſelf, between 

the firſt! and laſt Cervical Ganglions, are united and inter woven 
in 

and firſt Dorſal Ganglions; and thus contribute to the Forma- + 
tion of the Plexus Cardiacus, and ſome Part of the Plexus Pul- 


monaris. 
The long Filament of the firſt Cervical Ganglion contributes, 
likewiſe, cochels Plexus. It runs along the Inſide of. the Trunk, 


and then unites with the Filaments of the laſt Cervical Ganglion, 


the firſt 1 and the great Recurrent Nerve. | 
From all theſe Conjunctions, a particular Nerve is formed in 
ſome Subjects, which meets like a Rope from the other Side be- 
hind the Aorta; and forms, together with that, a kind of ſub- 
ordinate Trunk about a F 1 in L 
out, on all Sides, ſeveral Fi ts, that are 
ighbouring Parts. ; 
rom the firſt Dorſfl Ganglion, the Trunk runs down on the 


fore Side of the Heads and Necks of all the Ribs, over the arti- 
cular Li ts, by which they are ty'd to the Vertebræ. On 
— laſt Rib, it bends a little toward the Bodies of the Ver- 
tebræ. 8 . 


In this Courſe, the Trunk forms a ſmall Ganglion between 
each Rib, and communicates backward by two ſhort Filament 
_ or leſs oblique, with the correſponding Dorſal, or Co 

erves. | 


Of theſe two communicating Filaments, one is more oblique, 


and often ſmaller than the other; one runs backward, towards 
the neareſt Ganglion of the Coſtal Nerve; the other runs for- 
ward on the Head of the Rib, to the Trunk of the great Sym- 
pathetic Nerve; and, for this Reaſon, one of theſe Filaments 
appears to be more anterior, and longer, than the other. 
aving reached about Half- way between its Entry into the 


Thorax and the laſt Vertebra of the Back, this Trunk ſends com- 
monly five Branches obliquely downward on the lateral, and a 


little toward the anterior Part of the Bodies of the Vertebræ. 

The firſt four Branches come commonly from the fifth, ſixth, 
ſeventh, and eighth Thoracic Gahglions, and the fifth ariſes from 
ſeveral of the following Ganglions. The firſt is the longeſt, and 
the laſt the thickeſt. | | ; 

All theſe Branches approach each other gradually in their De- 
ſcent, as far as the laſt Vertebra of the Back, where they 
into one large, ſhort, collateral Rope, which pierces the upper 
lateral Part of the lower Muſcle of the Diaphragm, ſendi 
Filaments to the upper Side. | 

Having got below the Diaphragm, and given off ſome Fila- 
ments to the lower Side of that Muſcle, this great Trunk pro- 
duces, behind the Glandulz Renales, a kind of irregular Ganglion, 


h, which ſends 
iſtributed to the | 


unite 


ing ſome - 


* 


of a curve oblong Figure, called, Ganglion ſive Plexus Semilu- 


uaris. 


The convex Side of this ſemilunar Plexus, or Ganglion, is : 


turned obliquely backward and downward ; the concave Side 
forward and upward, one of its Cornua being turned upward, 


the other forward; ſo that the inferior Cornua of the two Gan- 
glions on each Side are turned toward each other. 


Theſe Ganglions, on each. Side, communicate together, be- 

hind the Stomach on the Celiac Artery, and likewif. with the 

eighth Pair, or Nervus Sympatheticus Medius, principally þy 

1 of the Nervus Stomac 
air. 


rounds the Celiac 8 and is partly ſpent on the Meſocolon. 
The Semilunar Ganglion, 
large Portion of the Plexus Cceliacus, and ſome Filaments of the 


: 


Plexus Stomachicus, forms a particular Intertexture, called Plexus 


Hepaticus. 

This hepatic Plexus, havi 
ments of the diaphragmatic 
which ſurround the hepatic Artery, and Vena Portæ, in form of 
a reticular Vagina, and accompany the Branches of theſe Veſſels 


communicated with ſome Fila- 


From the reciprocal Communication of theſe two Semilunar 
Ganglions, a kind of middle Plexus is formed, which partly ſur- 


erve, produces ſeveral Filaments, 


cus poſterior, belonging to that 


on the Right Side, together with a 


thro* the whole Subſtance of the Liver. The hepatic Plexus ſup- 


ies, likewiſe, the Veſicula Fellis, Ductus Bilarii, Duodenum, 

ancreas, and Glandulz Renales. . 

The Left Semilunar Ganglion, formed by the anterior or collate- 
ral Trunk of the Left Side, produces ſeveral Branches, which form 
the Plexus Splenicus, nearly in the ſame manner as has been 
already mentioned. g N | 
This Plexus Splenicus, having communicated with the 


the eighth Pair, ſurrounds the Splenic Artery, ſupplies t - 
creas, and is diſtributed to the Spleen. i — 
Tbis Left Ganglion is ſometimes accompany d 
which gives Filaments to the Spleen. | 
Each ſemilynar G 
which, being joined to the Filaments of the firſt Lumbar Gan- 
glions, form an Int called Plexus. Renalis, which ſur- 
rounds the Renal Artery; is diſtributed to the Kidneys, and 
Glandulze Renales ; and ſends out a Filament, which accompa- 
nies the ſpermatic Veſſels. 3 FA IO EYE 


8 
anglion ſends Branches from its cony Side, 


* 


Hepati- 
cus, and, by the Intervention of the Plexus ee eee 5 


s 


de 


* . 
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Tui Renal Plexus concurs, likewiſe, wich the Sernilunar Gan- 


glion in the Formation of the grear meſenteric Plexus; and com- 
municates, by ſeveral Fllaments, with the Plexus Coronarius 
— Þ BY OI 

The Right Renal Plexus communicates particularly with the 
Plexus Hepaticus, and the Left wich the Splenicus; and each 
them, by rwo Filaments, with the true Trunk on the Side of the 
firſt two Vertebræ of the Loins. This Portion of the * 
Trunk is commonly called the inferior Rope of the interc 

rve. ; 5 

* Right und Left Semilunat Ganglions ſend nervous Faſci- 
culi to each other, which, by a particular Intertexture, form a 


| kind of flat Ganglion, or Plexus, immediately under the Dia- 


phragm, before the Articulation of the laſt Vertebra' of the Back 
with the firſt of the Loin. + Gray . 
From this plexiform Union, called commonly Plexus Solaris, 
ſeveral Filaments are detached in a radiated manner to the Meſo- 


colon, and Meſentery; and ſome of them po, likewiſe, to the 


Diaphragm. A grear Number of other Filaments go, likewiſe 
roch it, which with the Ramifications thereof, form a kind 
nervous Capfula, or Vagina, round the ſuperior meſenteric Ar- 
tery, and round all its Ramifications on the Inteſtines, and ſupply 
the meſenteric Glands: This is rermed Plexus Meſentericus ſu- 
erior, which comes principally from the Filaments of the Plexus 
epaticus and Renalis of the Right Semilunar Ganglion. 
The ſuperior meſehterig Plexus ſends down from its Origin, 
along the Aorta, and behind the deſcending Portion of the Meſo- 
colon between the ſuperior and inferior meſenteric Arteries, ſe- 


verel Filaments, or nervous Faſciculi, differently interwoven, from 


which a nervous Vagina is, likewiſe, formed, that ſurrounds the 


| inferior meſenteric Artery, and its Ramifications on the Inteſtines. 


This has been named Plexus Meſentericus Inferior. 
The deſcending neryous Faſciculi, between the two meſenteric 


Arteries, which may be named Meſenterici Poſterjores, receive 


ſome communicating, Filamenrs from both Plexus Renales, and, 
likewiſe, communicate with the Trunk 'of the great ſympathetic 
Nerve, by Filaments which run down obliquely from the Lum- 


bar Ganglions. Afterwards they derach a Filament on each Side, 


which accompanies the ſpertnatic Veſlels. CP HS 
The Faſciculi Melenterici Poſteriores, having produced the 


Plexus Meſentericus Interior, ſend other Filaments downward, 
over the Extremities of the Aorta, behind the inferior Curva- 


ture of the Colon. | 


Theſe inferior Faſciculi, or Filaments, adhere ſtrongly to the 
neighbouring Parts of the Peritonæum, and, together with other 
Filaments from both Sides of the Trunk, form a third Plexus, 
which may be called Infra-meſentericus, or Hypogaſtricus. 
This hypogaſtric Plexus, at the Extremity of the laſt Curvature 
of the Colon, on the fore Side of the laſt Vertebra of the Loins, 
is divided into two flat Ganglions, which ſurround the Beginning 
of the Inteſtinum Rectum backward, to which they are after- 
wards diftributed, and, allo, to the Bladder, and to the ſpermatic 
Veſſels; and, baving communicated by lateral Filaments wit 


each Trunk of the great ſympathetic Nerve, they ſend Filaments 


to all the Parts contained in the Pelvis. 5 
The Trunk of the great Los rein" Nerve, having detached 
the five Branches, which form the collateral Rope, becomes much 


| ſmaller; and, having reached the eleventh Vertebra of the Back, 


it 7 7 the collateral Trunk, and perforates the inferior 
Muſcle. of the Dizphragm. | | 

Afterwards it runs more forward on the Bodies of the Verte- 
brz, and increaſes by the Addition of Filaments, from the laft 
two Dorſal Pairs of Nerves. * 

It runs down between the Pſoas, and neighbouring Tendons 
of the ſmall Muſcle of the Diaphragm, on the lateral Parts of the 
Vertebræ Lumbares, and anterior Side of the Os Sacrum. 

At this Place the Right and Left ſympathetic Trunks approach 
each other, and at the Extremity ot the Os Sacrum they form 
a Communication, in the manner of an inverted Arch. e 

In its Paſſage, each Trunk 1eceives commonly two Filaments 
from each Ganglion of the Nervi Lumbares and Sacri; and like- 
wiſe forms ſmall Ganglions between each Vertebra, which ſend 
ſome Filaments to the neighbouring Parts, and others which com- 
municate with the Faſciculi of the Plexus Meſenterici. | 

The Pairs of Filaments which come from the firſt two or three 
Lumbar Ganglions, run a little downward, but the following run 


8 upwatd; and it ought to be obſerved, that capillary 


lood-yeſlels are differnible 
each Pair. | 
The inverted Arch, or. inferior Union, of the two Trunks 
gives off, together with the rwo loweſt Nervi Sacri, ſeveral Fila- 
ments to the Rectum, Anus, and Muſcles of the Coccyx. | 
' Laſtly, the great ſympathetic Nerve, from the firſt Vertebra 


cen and upon the Filaments of 


of the Neck to the Extremity of the Os Sacrum, communicates ' 


by Filaments with all the Vertebral Nerves, as has been already 
faid ; but ir muſt be obſerved, that in the Thorax theſe com- 
municating Filaments are vey ſmall and » peu og thefym- 


pathetic Trunk is largeſt ; that, below the Diaphragm, they 
are ſtronger, becauſe there the Trunk dimi eſpecially on 
* 


“ Spinal Marrow, 


the Os Sacrum, where it is very ſmall. The fame thing is to 
be obſerved erning the Ganglions of the Trunk, the firſt 
Cervical only excepied. See SpirTys, 0 
 NERVINUS. ' Nervine, of nervous. 8 
NESIS, ies. From vie, to accumulate ; an Accumulation 


of of Humours, inducing a Diſcaſe. Hippocrates de Loci in Homine. 


NESTIS, vas. e Intel Fejuniem. Epbeſ. de 
ETD Te TS 
NET, or NETA. The fatne as Gatra Moschara. N. 
Myrepſas, Sed. to. Cap. 73. , | | 
. NETOPON, virw7e, according to. 1 is an Oint- 
ment compoled of many Ingredients, and is Otherwiſe called 
ri|uT1ey, Netopion. Foefins ſays jr was a fragrant and coltly Oint- 
ment, conſiſting of a Mixture of man Kinds of Spices ; ſuch 


were the Ointments in Uſe among the delicate Romas Ladies; fot 


Inſtance, the Unguentum ſpicatum, foliatum, Comarenum. "und 
Suſinum. We find frequent Mention made of , in Hip- 
pocrates's Books of Womens Diſeaſes, where it is preſcribed; 
among other ſweet-ſcented Things, in Affections of the Uterus. 
And, in the fifth and ſeventh Books 6f the Epidemics, we ved, 
that Netopon was infuſed into the Ears, for the Cute of Deafneſs ; 
for which Purpoſe was uſed, in the fame manner, Amaracinum, 
the beſt Sort of Nardinum, and other Sorts of Oils, which were 
erer, by their Tenuity and Heat, for cutting and diſcuſſing 

e groſs and viſcous Humours, which were the Occaſion of the 
Diſorder. Nir«rer ſeems to be the ſame which Erotiex calls 
vier, Neopon, and expounds by Oil of bitter Almonds; bur 
yriarey no- where occurs in Hippocrates, and we ought, doubtleſs, 
to read rirwre, or hej (Metopion); for Metopion is fre- 
2 put tor Oil of Almonds, as well as for Ungeentum f + 


um. | 
— NEURAS, regs, A Name for the Poterion, 1 Species of | 
TRAGACANTHA. . I: Lib. 3. Cap. 17. 10790 * 
NEUROCHONDRODES, Ax, from rien, a 
Nerve, and xb, a Cartilage. An Epithet for a Ligamens. 
Prep cartilaginous, and partly membranous. © 
EURODES.” Nervous © 5 5 17 oo tr 99 95, 
NEUROLOGIA.. A Deſcription of the Nerve. 
NEUROMETERES. The fame as NxyrnroMeTEREs, 
NEURON, d,. A Nerve. The Signification of the 
Word Nerve is extended, by the antient Phyſicians, to all thoſe 
Bodies which are exanguious, White, and void of Cavities. To 
this Purpoſe are the Words of Galen, Com. 1. in 6 Epi rela 
yae ic: vim, &c. There are in Animals three Sorts of Gmilar* 
a , Which apprar to be exangülous, and void of Cavity, 
one procteding from the Bones, ino:her from the Brain and 
4a 2 a third org 8 The 1 
u calle ippocratet (Curd te, ( Syndeſmos, a Liga- 
66 — 9 the ſecond 225 (Neuron) and 47 onor), and the 
* laſt rde (Tenon, a Tendon). But ſome call them all Nerves. 
e on account of that Similitude which, 2s J ſaid, there is be- 
< eween them, giving to the firſt Sort the Epithet of (Curd iiſule, 
 (ligacory), to Gs 2 thoſe of auh (aiſtbericor, ſen- 
6 ſory) de de (proaireticos, voluntary, or ſubſeryient' 
“e to the Will in Motion); and the aſt they comprehend under 
« the Word amwd/guors (Aponevroſer).” | n 
NEUROTICA. Nervous Medicines. Biancard. oy 
NEUROTOMIA. An anatomical Diſſection of the Nerves. 
NEUROTOMUS. *A Perſon who diſſects the Nerves. 
NEUROTROTOS, »4eg7pu]@-, from riveyw, a Nerve, and 
rede x, to wound. A Perſon who labours under a Wound 
or Puncture of a Nerve. © © FF 
NEUTER. Neutral. As neutral Salts have of Ine acquired 
a conſiderable go rye in Medicine, and as they are not com - 
monly underſtood, it will be of ſome Importance, in this Place, 
to ſpecify their Nature, and medicinal Virtues. _ i 
As Salts of various Kinds are the principal Foundations of Diſ- 
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. eaſes, ſo there are no Medicines of greater Efficacy, both in pre- 


venting and curing Diſeaſes chan Salts ; ſome of which contti- 
bute to produce ſalutary Effects in one manner, and others in 
another. But, among all the various Salts in Nature, none are 
more ſafe and efficacious, than neutral Salts, which are, alſo, poſ· 
ſeſſed of 'a cathartic Quality. e 
Neutral Salts are thoſe compounded of an alcaline Salt, or 
Earth, and an acid Salt, in ſuch a manner as that the one does not 
predominate over the other: Now as alcaline and acid Salts, 
when ſeparate, are of fo ſtrong a Taſte and Quality, as often to 
approach to a corroſive Nature; ſo, hen mixed in a due Pro- 
ion with each other, they are, by the mutual Allifion and 
ict of their Parts, ſo corrected, 28, not only wich reſpect 
to Taſte, bur, alſo, all their other Qualities, to become a Salt of 
2 middle Nature, highly innocent in itſelf, and friendly to the 
human Conſtitu on. Perfectly neutral Salts, cherefore, ate ſuch 
as produce no Degree of Efferyeſcence, but are perſecthy ſatu- 
rated, upon the Affuſion of any acid or alcaline Liquor. The 
moſt conſiderable and efficacious Salrs of this kind are, 1 
the native Salts, common Salt, Nitre, Aphronitrum, and t 
Sales which are, by boiling, obtained from ſome medicinal and 
acidulared Springs.” The moſt conſiderable Salcs of che neutral 
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Kind, * Art, are the Arcanum Duplicatum, antimo- Pancreas, and other Glands: Nor is a pure alcaline Salt, eicher 
Nabe, indy Salt, and vitriolated Tartar, in all which of a fxed or volatile Kind, ever to be found in the Juices of 


there is no Efferveſcence produced by the 
acid or an alcaline Liquor, unleſs the Acid is very ſtrong and pene- 
trating, ſuch as Oil of Virriol, which, when poured upon com- 


mon Salt, or even upon Nitre, not only. produces a violent 


Vapour from the common Salt, and one of a rediſn Colour from 
the Nitre; but ſuch a Phenomenon is hardly ever produced by a 


, 


entler Acid, ſuch as Spirit of Salt, Spirit of Varriol, Vinegar, or 


Ebullition, but, alſo, raiſes a large Quantity of a ſubrile white 


Lemon: juice. | 13 | 2 
From what has been ſaid, we may juſtly conclude, that nei- 
> ther Tartar, which is obtained from the Vegetable Kingdom, nor 


Alum or Vitriol, which are produced in the Mineral Kingdom, 

are properly to be claſſed among the neutral Salts; ſince the 
latter of theſe, upon the Affuſion of any alcaline Liquor, whe- 
ther of a mild or more draſtic Quality, are forthwith put into a 
violent motion, and raiſed in Bu | 

that an acid Salt predominates in them, and that this Salt is not 

intiwately mixed with the metallic or earthy Alcali; for ſuch 
ought to be the Nature and Qualities of neutral Salts, that their 

component Parts being intimately united with each other, they 

may not be enlily precipitated, upon the Affuſion of an alcaline 


Liquor; for which Reaſon, neither Sat of Silver, nor Sugar of 


Lead, are, ſtrictly and properly, neutral Salts. Neutral Salts, 
fo, differ among themſelves, ſince, in ſome, the Union of the 
90 and acid Principles is more cloſe and intimate chan in 
others. I 


Thoſe in which this Union is highly cloſe and intimate, are 


ſuch-as cannot be eaſily deſtroyed, ſuch as all Salts prepared of 


an alcaline Principle, and the Acid of Vitriol; of which Kind 
are the Neutral Salts of mineral Waters, the Arcanum Dupli- 
catum, vitriolated Tartar, the Salt prepared of Quick-lime, and 
the Acid of Vitriol, or Salt, as, alſo, common Salt and Nitre, 
But thoſe: Salts in which the Union of the acid and alcaline 
Principles is leſs intimate, and their Coheſion leſs firm, are ſuch 
as are compounded of a gentle Acid, ang an alcaline- Earth; 
among the Number of which are the Salt of Coral, the Salt of 
Crabs-eyes, Tartarus Tartariſatus, and the Terra Foliata Tartari; 
all which, by means of a ſtrong Acid, have their. Parts eaſily re- 

_ ſolved and precipitated. ' 5 5 
Having premiſed theſe things, we now come to ſhew by con- 
dcluſive and ſatisfactory Arguments, that Salta of a temperate and 
neutral Nature are not only of all others the moſt ſalutary, 1 


alſo, the ſafeſt, and moſt efficacious, both for preventing and 


curing ſome of the Diſorders incident to the buman Body. 


Firſt, then, in the Juiges of all Animals, when in a ſound and 
natural State, theres neither a pure acid nor alcaline Salt, either 


of a fixed or volatile Nature, but only Salts of a neutral Kind: 
Thus there is never a pure Acid to be found, either in the Blood 
or Lymph, which, however, was formerly aſſerted by Phyſicians 
ignorant of Chymiſtry. Nor, even in a morbid and preternatural 


tate, is there any ſuch pure Acid to be obtained from the Fluids 


of the Bod f | 
only how abfurd, but, alſo, how dangerous, the Hypotheſis of 
thoſe is, who, ſome Centuries ago, boldly affirmed, that an Acid 
was the Cauſe of all Diſeaſes; for 
baniſhed all Acids from Medicine, but, al 
principal Intentions of all Remedies were ei 
Acidity or Viſcidity of the human Fluids. 
| 41 is not, indeed, to be denied, that partly by means of the Ali- 
ments, and things taken into che Stomach, eſpecially when re- 
aining long there, crude and acid Juices are generated in the 
rimz Viz, which, being of a Quality unfriendly to Nature, 
for various Reaſons excite violent Diſorders, and not My pro- 
duce, but, allo, increaſe, the Symptoms; for which Reaſon, in 


dy, by any means whatever: Hence it is obvious not 


aſſerted, that the 
to deſtroy the 


Caſes of this Nature, ſuch Medicines as correct and temperate 


Acids, afford the moſt ſpeedy and efficacious Relief: Yet it does 
not follow from this, that theſe acid Juices are, in an entire and 
unchanged State, as to their Texture, conveyed to the Maſs of 
00d, or mixed with the animal Fluids: But they are rather 
oy be looked upon as foreign and, morbid Humours in the Prime. 
Vi, eſpecially when they are not corrected by the digeſtive 


_ 


Powers, and the Admixture of other Liquors; for, though the 


Storfiach can well enough bear a mild Acid, which, by its gentle 
Stimulus, not only creates an Appetite, but, alſo, promotes the 
Diſſolution of the Aliments, yet. a pure Acid is 77 ly offenſive 
to all the other Parts of the Body, both of the fluid and ſolid 
Kind ; for an Acid fo, inſpiſſates and coagulates the Fluids, as to 

retard their Circulation, and; remarkably injures the ſolid Parts, 

eſpecially thole, of the nervous and fibrous Kind, by its ſtimular- 

ing, corroding, or even conſtricting Quality. 

For this Reaſon it is F ordered by bountiful Nature, that 

when the Alimencs are dilolved in the Stomach, and expelled. 

thence, there is forthwith. poured upon them a Liquor, Which, 
by its mild, ſulphureous, and ſomewhat alcaline Nature, corrects 

the foreign Acid contained in them, and renders it friendly to the 

: Veins, and all rhe,other Parts of the Body; This Purpoſe is, allo, - 
.  , gready promoted by the lymphatic Juices, convey's from the 


- 
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either of an 


bbles; a manifeſt Proof, 


which Reaſon they not only, 


vious from injecting alcaline Liquors into the Veins of Animals, 


Cntr a ror vows 
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| eſpecially when in a natural State. The Bile, chat uſe- 
ful Liquor, juſtly accounted the moſt natural "efficacious 
Medicine of, Animals, ſo neatly approaches to. an alcaline Na- 
ture, that it corrects Acidity. But there can be no pure Al- 
ol obtained from the human Fluids, becauſe it produces an 
fferveſcence with no Acids, unleſs highly ſtrong and draſtic ; 
and even in this Caſe the Rhullition is not to be aſcribed to an 
alcaline, but rather to a ſulphureous and oleous Principle, be- 
cauſe both expreſſed and diſtilled Oils are obſerved to excite 
an intenſe and hot Efferveſcence with any ſtrong Spirit, ſuch 
as Oil of Vitriol, or the Spiritus Nitri Fumans, prepared in the 
manner directed by Hoffman. 3 
Nor is there any Alcali, either of a fixed or volatile Nature, 
to be obtained 2 Ker the Help of Fire, either from the Blood, 
the Milk, the Chyle, the Lympb, the Excrements, the Sweat 
or Urine of Animals, in a ſound and natural State: But if a vo- 
latile alcaline Matter is exbaled from the Juices, or if a manifeſt + 
alcaline Quality is obſerved, either in che Excrements, the Bile, 
or the Urine, it is a certain Sign of a Corruption or Putrefac- 
tion. But, in a ſound and natural State, the exerementitious Salts 
are rather of the neutral Kind, and compoſed of a fixed or vo- 
latile acid and alcaline Salt, as is obvious from the ſaline Taſte of 
the Urine. But the neutral Salts of the human Body incline 
moſt to the Nature of Sal Ammoniac, by reaſon of the Com- 
poſition of the volatile, alcaline, and urinous Salt, with the Acid; 
for if Quick-lime, wy alcaline Salt, is mixed with inſpiſſated 
Urine, it forthwith diffuſes the Smell of a volatile Salt. Be- 7 
ſides, the Salt contained in the Urine «s of a tartareous Nature, 
compounded. of an acid and an oleous earthy Principle ; as is 
ſufficiently obvious, partly from the Inſpiſſation of the Urine, 
and partly from that Tartar which adheres to the Sides and Bot- 
2 of the Chamber pots uſed by hypochondriac and ſcorbutic 
atients. , | 
Beſides, the ſalutary Quality of neutral Salts is obviqus from 
this, that they produce no Change nor Commotion in any of the 
animal Juices, which, we find, is quickly done by other acid or 
alcaline Salts, whether of a fixed or volatile Nature; for if, with 
any Quantity of human Blood, taken from a Vein, any acid Li- 
uor is poured; ſuch as Spirit of Salt, or Vitriol, a Solution of 
alc, which is exceſſively acid, or a Solution of Alum or Virriol, 
the Colour and Conſiſtence of the Blood are deſtroyed, whilſt 
the redith-purple Colour is changed into one of a livid and un- 
ſeemly Kind, and the Blood, before thin and fluid, is coagulated ;. 
and the: ſame Effect is generally produced by theſe Liquors, 
when mixed with the Lymph, the Serum, the Chyle, Milk, 
or the Whites of Eggs. Ir is, alſo, certain from the Expe- 
riments made in order to illuſtrate the Transfuſion of Blood, 
that by injecting acid Liquors into the Vein, by means of a 
Syringe, the Death of the Animal was very ſoon produced, and 
khe Blood found coagulated in the larger Veſſels. When, alſo, 
we pour.into Blood newly taken from the Veins any alcaline Li-- 
uor, ſuch as Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, or well ſaturated, 
pirit of Sal Ainmoniac, we obſerve a no leſs conſiderable 
Change in the Blood, ſince its natural purple Colour is heighten- 
ed, and render'd nearer to that of Scarlet, and its Conſiſtence 
becomes more fluid. _ | | | : 
Theſe alcaline Subſtances, in like manner, when mixed with 
Milk, Serum, or the Whites of Eggs, render them more fluid; 
and though the intenſely red Colour, and preternatural Fluidity, 
induced in the Blood by alcaline Subſtances, are not deſtructive 
of. its progreſſive and circulatory Motion through the number- 
leſs ſmall Veſſels of the human Body, yet a pure Alcali, exhi- 
bited in a pretty large Doſe, effectually deſtroys and inverts the 
vital Craſis, and due Mixture, of the Maſs of Blood, as is ob- 


ſince, by this means, mortal Convulſions are brought on, an 
Effect never produced by neutral Salts, which are of ſuchla Na- 
ture as to induce no ge in the Texture and Mixture of 
the Blood, and vital Fluids. For if a Solution of common Salt 
and Sal Ammoniac, or of the Arcanum Duplicatum, the Terra 
Foliata Tartari, or antimoniated Nitre, is mixed with the human 
Blood, or Milk, it produces no Change in them. That Nitre, 
which is, alſo, a neutral Salt, is not prejudicial to the Mixture 
and vital Motions of the Blood, is, among other Circumſtances, 
ſufficiently obvious from the Experiments of Malpighi, in his 
Book de Polypo Cordis, ſince, by injecting fix Drams of Nitre 
diſſolved, into the jugular Vein of a ſtrong Dog, there was no 
Alteration or Change obſerved, except d preternaturally copious 
Diſcharge of Urine. ; . —_— "en; 
Bur, among all the Claſſes of neutral Salts, none is better 
ſuited, or more friendly, to the human Body, than common Salt, 
whether obtained from the Sea, Fountains, or the Earth. Nei- 
ther human Creatures, nor many other Animals, can be with- 
out this Species of Salt, becauſe it not only ſeaſons their Ali- 
ments, but, alſo, contributes to their better Digeſtion, or inti- 
mate Reſolution:? Nor is common Salt admitted into the Mix- 
ture of the vital Fluids, but ought again to be e 
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r0' proper Echundtories, ſince, when left in the Body, it prove 
4 — and 


| 5 
corroding which, it produces various Misfortunes. When uſed, how- 
ever, with Aliments, it produces ſeveral happy Effects, beſides thoſe 
already mentioned; for, by gently tim the moving Fibres, 
and the excretoty Ducts compoled of them, it notonly accelerates 
the Motion of che Blood and Humours, by which means theirgrofſer 
Partsare excellently triturated, and better mixed with the more fluid 
alſo, promotes the ſalutary Seeretions, and the ne- 


Among the neutral Salts highly ſalutary and friendly to the 
human we — juſtly reckon Sugar, which, when duly 
uſed, is not io offenſive to the Blood as is generally thought, 
though it is not ay in all Diſeaſes, nor particular Per- 
ſons at all Seaſons. But that it is daily uſed to à kind of Ex- 
ceſs by fone, who, inſtead of being injured by ir, live in a 
ſound and perfect State of Health, is certain from dai = 
rience; for Sugar is a ſweet and mild Salt, which is far from be- 
ing unfriendly to the Mixture of the Fluids, both becauſe it 
corrects acid and bilious Humours, and, by lubricating the Primæ 
Viæ, and gently ſtimulating the inteſtinal Fibres, renders the 
Body more ſoluble. | Beſides, another Advantage may ariſe from 
the Uſe of Sugar among Aliments; for it is known, that all 
Oils, and pinguious Subſtances, are incapable of ang with Wa- 
ter; but this Union is excellently produced by the Addition of 
Sugar, as is obvious from this Experiment: Oil of Cinnamon 
does not mix with Water, but falls to the Bottom; but if a 
few Drops of it are previouſly mixed with Sugar, and then put 
into Water, 5 une them together, we forthwith perceive 
an intimate Comjunction of the Oil and Water, ſo that by this 
Method an extemporaneous Cinnamon water may be prepared. 
Since, therefore, human Creatures often eat large Quantities of 
Far, which are with Difficulty reſolved, and converted into a 
lacteal Juice, by means of Water; yer that this Effect may be 
broduced by means of Sugar, and ſweet Subſtances, is ſufficiently 
obvious, ſince there is no more ſpeedy and effectual manner of 
fattening Geeſe and Capons, than by mixing Sugar with their 
Aliments., This, in my Opinion, is, alſo, proved, by adding 
Sugar to Cream, by which means the Separation of the buttery 
Part from the others is prevented. 1 6 3 
As neutral Salts, uſed among Aliments, are of ſingular Effi- 
cacy in preſerving Health, ſo, as Medicines, they are highly ef- 
ficacious in the Cure of Diſeaſes. And, ſince this is the Point 
we principally intend to prove, we ſhall, for the ſake of Perſpi- 
cuity, diſtinguiſh neutral Salts into two Claſſes, that is, thoſe 
which are produced naturally, and thoſe prepared by Arr. Among 
the Salts, therefore, ſpontaneouſly produced by Nature, beſides 
common Salt, we reckon the eſſential Salts, by a proper Enchei- 
reſis, obtained from the Juices of moſt Plants; and the moſt 
conſiderable of which approach to the Nature and Mixture of 
chat Tartar- like Preparation compoſed of an acid and an alcaline 
Earth, together with an Intermixture of ſulphureous Particles; 
and it is highly probable, that the medicinal Virtues of Plants are 
derived from this neutral Salt they contain; for it is certain from 
Experience, that ſuch Vegetables as, by a due Encheireſis, yield 
the largeſt Quantity of neutral Salts, are far ſuperior, in Virtue 
and Efficacy, to ſuch as yield a ſmaller Quantit 7. 
The moſt conſiderable Herbs belonging to this Claſs are ſuch 
as are. appropriated to the Cure of Wounds, and the Parifica- 
tion of the Blood; the moſt conſiderable of which are Paul's 
Betony, Scordium, Carduus Benedictus, Dead-nettle, Yarrow, 
Colts- foot, Plantain, Ground- ivy, Rong, Bugloſs, the leſſer 
Centaury, Fumitory, Winter- green, Daiſies, Chamomile-flowers, 
Wormwood, Brook-lime, Bears- breech, Water: creſſes, German- 
der, Ladie:-mantle, Middle Conſound, Spleenwort, and Scabious; 
the Juices, Decoctions, and Inſuſions of which produce the moſt 
ſurpriſing and falutar Effects in the moſt violent chronical Dif- 
* 5 ariſing from Obſtructions, Infarctions, or Corruptions of 
the Viſcera, or Obſtructions of the Emunctories, and excretory 
Ducts. And theſe happy E are owing to nothing but the 
neutral Salt contained in theſe Herbs, and which is partly of 
a tarrafous, and partly of a nitrous Quality. Hence, by reaſon 
of the large * of this neutral =_ the Extracts of theſe 
Herbs cannot be eaſily preſerved dry, without diſſolving, in 
the open Air; which is, alſo, obſervable in eſſential Salt, or the 
Terra Foliata Tartari, and in that Salt which is obtained from 
the Acid of Rhexiſh Wine, and the Oil of Tartar mixed, after 
due Inſpiſſation. By reaſon, alſo, of this large Quantity of neu- 
tral Salt of a tartarous Nature, cheſe Plants, by bu alſo, 
yield a conſiderable Quantity of an alcaline fixed Salt; for as 
the Tartar of Wine, or Nite, is, by Calcination, changed in- 
to an alcaline fixed Salt, ſo we are of Opinion, that this alca- 
line fixed Salt, which, by burning, we obtain from theſe Plants, 
derives its Origin from the neutral tartarous Salt they contain. 
Among the moſt ſalutary neutral Salts ſpontaneouſſy produced 
without any artificial Mixture of an acid and afcaline Salt, we 
way juſtly reckon Nitre, which is generated by ſulphureous, 
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State of preternatural Heat, Pain, and 8 


ine Refrigerants appropriated to 


' are greatly relieved by the Uſe of 
| fourteen: Days, it is -impoſ- - 
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of Animals k u Ne 6 Pirrefittion,/, alla, by As : 


Qaick-lime, und putrid Barths, when lon ed to the 
and Rain, by imbibing, as ir were, and a 
Acid of the Armoſphere. And fo ſurprifing 
this Medicine, that the Healing Art would be very imperfe& with- 
out it; for Nitre is a Salt of n'Qualicy fo friendly tb Nature, 
that, 1 in too large Doſes, it not only 
duces no Misfortunes, but is, alſo, of all other the moſt effict 
cious and inſtantaneous Remedy for preventing and removing 
thoſe violent Diſorders, which ariſe from à Redundance of Bile, 
a violent Ebullirion, or preternatural Heat, of the Hood arid Hu- 
mours. For this Reaſon Lord Verulam, in his Hiſtoria Vita & 
Mortis, affirmed, that a Scruple of Nitre, frequently exhibired 
for a Doſe, greatiy contributed to the Protraction of Liſe: And, 
if any Medicine deſerve the Title of Univerſal, common W 
and Nitre certainly are fo for if the 
ſoluble; and a Diſcharge of the Urine promoted, or if, in a 
ö paſms, the Tranſpira- 
tion is to de rendered freer, theſe Effects are excellently pro- 
duced by means of Nitre. Beſides, if the Ittention is to cor- 
rect and mitigate that cauſtic and virulent Acrimony of 
the bilious Humours, which lays a 'Foundation for Choleras, 
Diarrhceas, Dyſenteries, immoderate Vomiti 
ous and burning Fevers, and violent Inflammations of the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines, no Medicine in Nature produces either 
more ſalutary or more inſtantaneous Effects than Nitre. It the 
internal Parts are fo ſeized with an Inflammation, as to be, in 
fore meaſure, ſeorched, and if, in conſequence of this, the mot 
fluid Parts of the Blood are carried off, the Patient's Strength is 
impaired, and an inſa. iable Thirſt, together with continual Wateh- 
ings, brought on, Nitre, mixed with other proper” Medicines, 


ing the univerſal 
— 


common Degree to the Cure; fof, among all the ſafe and genu- 
e Extinction of febrile and in- 
flammatory Heats, we find none in Nature comparable to Ni- 
tre. If a preternatural Spiſſiicude of the Humours, which lays a 
Foundation for Obſtructions of the Veſſels, and polypoſe Con- 
cretions, is to be reſolved, the Effect is by no icine to be 
—_ 8 than ——— RING 1 no e 
po of a Power of coagulating t uman Juices, which 
ſome Men of Skill and bas er 
the Evidence of Senſe; ſince 2 Solution of depurated Nitre with 
Water, added to a Portion of coagulated and blackiſh-coloured 
Blood, renders it both more fluid, and of a finer Colour; for 
the darkiſh-black Colour is changed into a beautiful red, ap- 
proaching that of ſcarlet. And, as Nitre is poſſeſſed of a pecu- 
liar Virtue of colliquating the Serum and Lymph, it moiſtens 
ſuch Parts as are dry, ſoftens ſuch as are hard, and, by colli- 
quating the tenacious Humours, removes Obſtructions. 

Beſides, ſuch is the Efficacy of Nitre as to prevent ſaline and 
tartarous Concretions in the Kidneys, Bladder, and other Parts. 
This is not only certain from Experience, but, alſo, confirm'd 
by the Authorities of judicious Phyſicians, Thus Renatur, de 
Medicamentis Chymicis, affirms, that Patients afflicted with the 
Stone or Dyſury, whether adult, or 4 — weak, or robuſt 

- icre; and aſſerts, that 


is an Ingredient of the hi 14785 and contributes in an un- 


a due Doſe of it is taken ev 
ſible there ſhould ever be any 
Times, alſo, gives an Account of a certain Man, Who, b 

the long-continued Uſe of prepared Nitre, was ly freed 


from the Stone. And Gralingius, in Obſervat. de Calculo, uſes 


theſe Words: & It is ſufficiently well known, that Sal Prunellæ 
6“ is an 8 Remedy, both for preventing and curing the 
Gravel. 3 88 ; 

What violent ſpaſmodic and flatulent Symptoms, productive 
of uncommon Misfortunes through the whole Body, ariſe from 
a Stagnation of the Blood in the Veſſels of the Stomach and In- 
reſtites, is ſufficiently obvious from the deplorable Condition 
of hypochondriac and byſteric Patients, But I frankly confeſs, 
that among all the Medicines allotted for theſe Pu 
none ſo effectuil in removing the Spaſms, diſcuſſing the Flaru- 
lences, and allaying the Seyeriry of the Pains, as Nitre. Fot 
which Reaſon its Uſe in the ſpaſmodic or convullive Colic 
cannot be too highly extolled. If, in conſe ce of violent 
Pain and Spaſms, Tranſpiration, Sweat, or a Diſcharge of the 
Urine, are obſtructed, if the Patient is coſtive, or if the ſalu- 
tary Excretions of Blood, whether from the hzmorrhoidal 
Veins, or the Uterus in Child-bed Women, are deſective, Nitre, 
duly exhibited, allays the Pains and Spaſms, my this means, 
rendering the ſenall pervious, reſtores theſe (alu vacu- 
ations. But ſince, by theſe violent and ſpaſmodic Strictures 


of the Veſſels and Viſcera, the free Circulation of the Blood 


is hindered, and the” Humours conveyed to other remote Part 

with © greater Motion and Impetus, by which means the Veſ- 
ſels, diftended by, too copious a Congeſtion, are ruptured, and 
immod&ete Effuſions of happen, nce Spirtings of Blood, 
irnmoderare Diſcharges of Blood from the Noſe, Uterus, or 
bæmorrhoidal Veins, or a Diſcharge of bloody Urine, draw their 
Origins. |; FF tis 
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In Caſts of this Nature the moſt effetual Medicines are thoſe ciples they really 
of the nitrous Kind which, by cemoring Us Spaſms, without many, even of the 
any ſubſequent Conftridtion, reſtore che Circulation of the — — 
Blood, and ſtop theſe immoderate and exceſſive Evacuations. very 
Among | the Phyſicians of the pre 491 1 | | 
frequent Uſe of Nitre than Riverius, who, in ſtopping Hazmor. d afford a 
rhages, exhibited it with uncommon Succeſs, Thus, in an immo- after Evaporation, leave an highly re Salt; and, when poured 
derate Flux of the Lockia, he, in Cent. 1. Obſ. 26. highly. ex · into * ſo far from coagulating it, that they render it 
tols che Uſe of Nitre. In an immoderate Diſcharge of the more flui ie dot medi- 
he recommends it, in Cent. 1. Obſc/ 94. In a Spitting of Blood cinal 8 have, in ſome Degree, a vnriolic Taſte, yet their 
he orders it, in Cent. 1. Obſ. 8a. And in Hemorrhages, accom- medicinal Virtues, and Efficacy in the Cure of Diſeaſes, by 
panied with malignant Fevers, he preſcribes Nitre, in Cent. 1. no means depend upon their vitriolic Salt; for, when. they are 
0% 18. After Riverius; Mynſicht always thought the medi- but a little warmed, they immediarely loſe 75 TS, og ; 
J | > 


cinal Virtues of Nitre of the greateſt Im ce, 23 is obvious longer acquire a dark-purple Colour from a re of Galls 
from his Armamentariam — in which there are various Which is a manifeſt Proof, chat the chalybeare, or vitriolic Parts 
excellent Compoſitions, the Baſis of which is Nitre. _ they contain are not only ſmall in Quantity, but, alſo, of 2 
To the Claſs of neutral Salts, allo, belongs Aphronitrum, Volatile Nature. {2 & a paul RN Os he: ' 
which was not unknown to the Antients, and eſpecially to Play. It is much more certain, that if we except chat ſpirituous | 
| This Subſtance drops from the Tops of ſtony Caves, becomes acreo-ethereal, .penerrating, and fſubcile Principle, which is the », 
concreted, and is the joint Offipring of that acid univerſal Cauſe of the ſparkling Bubbles, the principal Elements and In- 
Salt which the Air contains, and. Of a gypſeo-calcareous Earth. gredients both of hor and cold medicinal Springs are either fixed 
Ir is a Salt of a ſomewhar bitteriſm Taſte, but fixed, and capable alcaline Salrs, or thoſe of a neutral Kind, approaching nearly to 
of ſuſtaining the Force of the Fire, ſince it is neither fuſed, the Nature of .G/avber's*Salr, or vicriolated Lartar ; and it is 
takes Fire, nor is evaporated. by its means. Large Quantities owing. ro theſe Salta, that theſe Waters are ſo efficacious in incid- 
of this Subſtance are not only produced in the Devil's Cave, near ing viſcid Humours, removing Obſtructions, cotrecting Acidi- 
- « Fena, but, alſo, great abundance of it is often found in ſubterra- ties in the Prime: Vie, and promoting all the Excrecions, eſpe- 
neous Paſſages, eſpecially thoſe cut thro Rocks, It is certain from Cially thoſe by Stool and Urine... It is, therefore, obvious, that 
Experience, that this Salt, which reſembles that of Epſom, is nor the Ingredients: of theſe Springs are of ſo innocent a Nature, 
y of an inciding and diuretic, but, alſo, when-exhibited in and fo. diveſted of gery draſtic 2 ah that their Waters oy 
large Doſes, of a cathartic Quality. | | be drank without any Dread of Danger; ſo that thoſe Phyſi- 
common Salt is highly * among Aliments, ſo its Cians are not only deceived themſelves, but, alſo, grolly impoſe 
Uſe is not to be entirely baniſhed from Medicine. It is ſuffi- upon others, who, by ſpecious Arguments, drawn from the Dread 
ciently known of what Efficacy it is in rendering the Body ſo- of Danger, and the violent Operation, diſſuade Patients, Capable 
luble, and procuring a Diſcharge of the Fœæces, when added to of having their Lives-ſaved by . this. very means, from the Uſe 
Clyſters, in which one Dram of ic proves more effectual than of theſe ſalutary Waters. From what bas been ſaid, we may 
a whole Ounce of any other Aperient. When taken internally, ceive how efficacious; both neutral and alcaline Salts muſt be 
alſo, in a 2 large Quantity, among Alimente, it renders the che Cure of obſtinate chronical Diſorders, if they are diluted 
Body ſoluble: For this Purpoſe the Eating ſalt Herrings is with a ſufficient Quantity of Water, uled with-a due Regimen, 
very proper. Neither are we very certain, whether common and exhibited at proper Seaſons. PREG 
Salt is not frequently the principal Ingredient in ſome mine- It is, alſo, worth our n with reſpect to the na- 
ral and medicinal Springs, celebrated for cathartic - Vircues. tive Salts of mineral Waters, that th rn beſides 
About forty Years ago, at Hornhuſen, in the Principality an alcaline Salt, contain large Quantities of neutral Salts, are 
of Halberſtadt, ſome medicinal Waters were a eren to far more cathartic than thoſe which only contain a large Quan- 
Which there was a great Reſort of Sick. I, being Phyſician in tity of alcaline Salt. And this is the Reaſon why, among al- 
Ordinary at theſe Springs, upon inſtituting 4 chymical Analyſis moſt all the hot medicinal Springs in Europe, there are none 
of the Waters, found that they contained nothing but common more purgative than the Caralius Waters; whereas. thoſe of 
Salt, and another Sal ſalſum, like the Arcanum Duplicatum. Enbden, which contain a: pure alcaline Salt, are but a very 
The former of theſe in Cryſtallization retained; a cubical, and weak and languid Purge; for the Caroline Waters, beſides an 
the latter an hexagonal Figure. But the Weight of the common alcaline and ſaline earthy Principle, alſo, contain à neutral Salt, 
Sialt far exceeded that of the other. Three or four Pints of theſe compounded. of the alcaline Salt, and the Acid of Sulphur. 
Waters, drank, rendered the Body gently ſoluble, and procured For from that Salt of the Caroline Waters, left after Evapora- 
3 a. conſiderable Number of Stools. They; alſo, increaſed à tion, by the Addition of the Powder of Charcoal, and Fuſion 
languid Appetite, and, by inciding the thick and viſcid Humours by Fire, 2 Liver of 7 is obtained; and from this 
of the Stomach, excellently contributed to 3 and ren- Liver of Sulphur the Tincture of Sulphur may be extracted 
« - dered che Body brisk and agile They were, alſo, in a particular with Spirit of Wine; and, by boiling it with Water, the Milk 
manner, poſſeſſed of an anthelminthic Virtue, ſince, along with of Sulphur. is precipicated. This Regeneration of common 
the Feces, they evacuated large Quanrities of Worms of all ulphur from this Salt, ſufficiently demonſtrates the Preſence of 
Kinds, and eſpecially thoſe called Aicarides. The external Uſe a neutral Salt, formed by the Acid of Vitriol or Sulphur; ice, 
of them not only diſcuſſed Tumors, but, alſo, cured the Itch, without this Salt, common and inflammable Sulphur could 
and inveterate Ulcers. About thirty Years ago, not far from not be regenerated. Beſides, this Salt of the Caroline Spring: 
the City of Statfurth, there I e a medicinal Spring, the though of a conſiderably: alcaline Taſte, is pot, however, lik 
riskly, and were poſſeſſed of Other alcaline Salts, colliquated in the open Air; which is ow- 
ing to the mineral. Acid. with which it is joined. 25 


15 
Waters of which purged very 
1 | | _ almoſt the ſame Virtues wich the former; and, upon making a 
| chymical Analyſis of theſe Waters, I could obtain — 4 Among all the cold medicinal Springs in Germany, Hardly 
1 | | common Salt. | | aan are more purgative than thoſe of Egra; for five or fix Pints 
1 haut, as theſe Springs did not continue for any conſiderable of them, drank, ſometimes procure {ix or eight Stools, without 
* Sn Time, we now come to conſider thoſe, which, for many Ages, any Uneaſineſs; whereas: the ſame Ae, of thoſe of Pyrmont 
| have been celebrated ſor their medicinal Virtues, and which de- procure only three or four. But the Se/zera and Antonias Springs, 
 1ive their Efhcacy 22 from common Salt. Of this Kind - as, alſo, thoſe of Wildungen, Elſteria, and Buben in Bohemia, 
| | are the Springs of Wisbaden, long ago mentioned by Tacitus, are only faint and languid Purgatives, but rather promote a Diſ- 
j and though, rill;a few Tears ago, theſe were only uſed externally, charge of the Urine. This Diverſity of Effects in theſe medi- 
| et their medicinal Uſe is highly proper and efficacious in In- Cinal Springs is only to be accounted for from the Preſence of 
it : rctions of the Viſcera, Loſs of Appetite, Flatulences, and Coſtive- à larger Quantity of neutral Salt in ſome, than is to be found in 
| i nes, They are, alſo, highly beneficial in the Cure of thoſe Diſ- otbers; for, by a due Boiling and Inſpiſſation of the Waters 
orders, which ſometimes ſucceed Abortions, and berd Labours. of Egra, a large Quantity of neutral Salt is obtained, half an 
Having, with great . inſticured a chymical Analyſis of Ounce of which, exhibited in a proper aqueous Vehicle, pur 
theſe Waters, which were of themſelves highly light and Abele, very. briskly ; and this Salt is fold very cheap at Egra. The 
J could obtain nothing but a genuine common Salt, mixed with Springs of Sebwalbac, beſides their ſubtile Waters, contain not 
| certain alcaline Salt, which, not only. diſcovered. itſelf by its only an aereal and ſubtile Principle, but, alſo, an alcaline Salt, 
: _  Laſte, and cubic Cryſtals, butz alſo, upon an Admixture of Oil and one of the neutral Kind; for which Reaſon, they ate, alſo. 
of Vieriol, ſent up « copious Smoke, of an highly penetrating of a pretty purgative Quality, of which, however, the Anto- 
Smell, like that com y ariſing from Sal Ammonigc. a nian, Selteram, and {ome other Springs, are def:iture, becauſe, 
Among the neutral Salts of the native and ſalutary Kind, we by Boiling and Inſpillation, they only yield a pure alcaline Salt. 
1 alſo, claſs thoſe for the moſt part contained in all the hot Some ome go diſcovered- an ex:temporanecous Method of 
and cold medicina] ee Germany, and from which theſe rendering theſe alcaline Waters ſufficiently cathartic, and not 
celebrared Waters derive their principal Virtues. The Antients only of the fame Taſte, but, alſo, of che ſame Virrues wich 


| fooliſhly derived the Virtues of medicinal Springs from the va» thole of Eger by only adding to them a uantity of 
rious Earths, Minerals, and Metals they ſuppoſed them to con - the Spiric of Vieriol, Which, y incorporati > With bo fe 
tain, without ſo much as making mention of one ot the Frie- Salt, forms a neural Saly reſembling vitriolared Tar. 
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Not only in Germany, but, alſo, in other Parts of Europe, 
ſuch * and England, there are cold medicinal Springs 
remarkable for their cathartic Virtue, and from which a neutral 
Salt may be, alſo, obtained by boiling : Amon theſe the moſt 
celebrated in England are thoſe. at Epſom, which, by means of 
the bitteriſh Sal falſum they contain, are an excellent Purgative. 


This Circumſtance 5, the celebrated Dr, Grew to obtain 
by boiling, from theſe Waters, a neutral Salt of a bitteriſh 
* aſte, and a purgative ity. This Gentleman, alſo, wrote 


a ſmall Treatiſe on the Nature and Virtues of that Salt. Some 
time ago I procured ſome of this Salt genuine and unadulterated 
from En land, and was told, that a Pint ef the Water hard] 
yielded Bal a Dram of the Salt. I -mixed this Salt 
with the Powder of Charcoal, and fuſed it; upon which I ob- 
tain'd a ſulphureous Maſs of a purple Colour, and which bore 
a great Reſemblance to the Liver of Sulphur, 

Dr. Grew informs us, that this Salt, when genuine, is never 
deſtitute of a cathartic Quality, *Tis ſaid to be an efficacious 
Remedy in many violent Diſtempers, without producing any 
other Diſorder, if it is duly exhibited. * Lis the mildeſt of 
almoſt all other Purgatives, does not throw the Humours into 

Commotions, aud never produces Sickneſs, Deliquiums, and 
Gripes. The Uſe of this Salt is recommended in Diſorders of 
the Nach, ſuch as Cardialgias, immoderate Vomitings, and 
hypochondriacal Diſorders ariſing from an hot Cauſe, Dis, 
all, commended in Diſeaſes of the Inteſtines and lower Belly, 
in the Colic, the Gravel, Diſorders ariſing from Worms, an 
Heat and Suppreſſion of Urine, the Jaundice, and the hyſteric 
Paſſion. Tis, beſides, highly beneficial in Diſorders of the Head, 


and ſucceſsfully exhibited in Cephalalgias, Vertigos, Deliriums, 


and Inflammations of the Eyes. It may be exhibited in Spring- 
water, or any other pure Water; as, alſo, in Barley- water, 
or Water-gruel, or Whey : It may be, alſo, boiled a little in 
Water, and ſeaſon'd with Mace; half an Ounce, or a whole 
- Ounce, of the Salt may be added to two or three Pints of the 
Water. . | 

Some Years ago, when I reſided at the Toplitz Springs, in 
order to inveſtigate their Natures, upon making an accurate 
chymical Examination of the Sedlitz Waters, about two Miles 
diſtant from Toplitz, I obtained a Salt of a bitteriſh Taſte, and 
cathartic Quality, in every reſpect like that of Epſem, only 
with this Difference, that one Pint of the Water by Evapora- 
- tion yielded a Dram and half of the Salt: The Water from 
which this Salt is obtain'd is ſo bitter, that the Tongue can 
hardly endure it; for it is far bitterer than the Salt itſelf. Six 
Drams of the Salt purge briſkly, and the ſame Effect is pro- 
duced by four Pints of the Water. And, as aha had a very 
conſiderable Chanciey of the Caroline Salt ſent me by Mr. Ge- 
relli, I fuſed ſome Part of it, with an equal Quantity of the 
Powder of Charcoal, in an ignited Crucible; by which means 
I] obtained a Liver of Sulphur, of a diſagreeable ſulphureous 
Smell, and a purple Colour; from which, by means of highly 
rectified Spirit of Wine, I extracted the true TinRure of Sul- 
phur of a golden Colour. On | 

Some time ago there was, alſo, inſcribed to Dr. Gorelli, 
an epiſto 


thartic Salt in the Mines of Hungary, by Dr. Herman, who, 


in the ſubterraneous Paſſages of Newhauſe!, found a white, 


bitteriſh, . and highly tender Salt, adhering to the Sides of 
the Rocks, in Form and Taſte like the cathartic Zp/om Salt, 
and which, when taken in a pretty large Doſe, procured ſeveral 
Stools, He afterwards, alſo, found another Salt of the ſame 
Nature and Virtues, white like Snow, and of a bitteriſh Taſte, 
adhering to the Sides of the Paſlages in the — of the Mines, 
And fince with this Salt, by means of the Salt of Tartar, and 
Powder of Charcoal, he produced a true mineral Sulphuf; 
*tis not to be doubted but it is of the ſame Nature with the 
Ep/om or Sedlitz Salts. The Generation of this cathartic mine- 
ral Salt, which is partly found moiſt in the Springs, and partly 
dry, adhering to the Rocks, ſeems to agree pretty much wi 
that of the Aphronitrum, which is 
reoua Principle of the Air, in Rony, calcarious, and gypſeous 
Earth, as its Matrix, and. is found in large Quantities in'the 
Cavities of the Mountains about Zena; and with reſpect to its 
Form, Taſte, and Virtue, both in the Fire, and in the human 
Body, does not differ from the Epſom, Sedlitz, and Hungarian 
Salts, but only in this, that, being of the native foſſile Kind, it 
is generated of a ſulphureous and ſubterraneous Acid adhering 
to alcaline Earths, which in thoſe Places are found in great 
abundance. This is, alſo, obvious, becauſe from the Epſom, 
Sedlitz, and Hungarian Salts, a certain ſtony Earth is partly 
precipitated . by an Alcali, and may be partly obtained by a 
ſecond Solution and Depuration of this Salt with Water. 


From what has been ſaid, we may be convinced of the Eſſi 


cacy of native neutral Salts, which are partly moiſt, and part- 
ly dry, in the Cure of Diſeaſes ; and ren when taken in 
hree 1 they are, beſides other Virtues, poſſeſſed of a 
| OL, ; CAM at 7 
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and Spirit of Vitriol; and 


Diſſertation concerning the lately diſcover'd ca- 


ulated by the ſulphu- 


cathartic Quality, by means of which they powerfully, but 
ſafely and eaſily, eliminate the Fæces. But we now paſs from 
the native neutral Salts, to thoſe of the pharmaceutic and chy- 
mical Kind, with an Intention to inquire, whether the ſame 
cathartic and medicinal Qualities are, alſo, to be found in them. 
That Þ crea Salt, then, which is p of the Acid of 
mineral Sulphur mixed with an alcaline Salt, approaches very 
nearly to the Nature of that neutral Salt, which the medicinal 
Springs contain; for which Reaſon ſimilar Effects may be 
juſtly expected from it. But as that ſpecific Acid, which is the 
principal Ingredient in mineral Sulphur, is, alſo, contain'd in 

other Minerals, ſuch as Vitriol and Alum, fo there are various 
Methods of preparing. this Salt, in each of which its Virtues 
and Efficacy remain the ſame ; for there is one Salt prepared 


of Nitre and Vitriol, and conſequently may be obtain'd from 


the Reſiduum of Aqua-fortis, and is call'd, Vitriolated Nitre, 


which Mynſicht call'd The Arcanum Duplicatum, becauſe it 


formed of theſe two Salts, and formerly look'd upon as a 
Secret at the Court of Gottorp, fince Frederic Prince of Hol- 
ſtein purchaſed the Method of preparing it at the Price of five 
hundred Imperials. But this Salt may be prepared in a far more 
compendious Method, if, after the Nitre is reduced to an Al- 
cali, or fixed, the Spirit of Vitriol is poured upon it Drop by 
Drop, to the juſt Point of Saturation, that is, till it is render- 
ed a neutral Salt. And certainly this Method is far ſafer than 
the former, becauſe the Vitriol, which is an Ingredient in the 
Aqua- fortis, often partakes of Copper, which muſt be duly 
ſeparated by repeated Calcinations, otherwiſe the Arcanum 
Duplicatum, if more of it than one-Scruple is exhibited, will 
excite a Vomiting. | 

But becauſe the Salt of Tartar fix'd, and duly calcin'd, differs 
very little in its Nature and Virtues from fix'd Nitre, ſome are 
of Opinion, that the ſame Remedy, which in the Shops is 
call'd Vitriolated Tartar, may be prepared of Salt of Tartar, 
| achenius thinks, that it may be 
made of Vitriol, and an alcaline Salt. And ſince the Spirit ex- 
«trated from mineral Sulphur is not in reality different from 
Spirit of Vitriol, and fince in . ere is a large 
Quantity of pure mineral Sulphur, fo the Chymiſts know how 
to prepare the Arcanum Duplicatum, either of Nitre and Sul- 
phur, or of Nitre and Antimony. The former Preparation 
they call Sal Polychreſtum, which they make by a previous 
Calcination of equal Portions of Nitre and Sulphur in a Cru- 
cible. But the latter Medicine is obtain'd from diaphoretic 
Antimony, made with three Parts of Nitre, and one Part of 
Antimony, by diſſolving and cryſtallizing the Nitre. And this 
Preparation is in the Shops generally call'd Antimoniated Nitre ; 
for, if Nitre is burned with Sulphur, an highly volatile Acid is 
exhaled ſrorfi the Nitre; and the more fixed Acid of the Sul- 

hur, by uniting itſelf more cloſely with the alcaline Salt of the 
itre, conſtitutes a neutral Salt of a ſomewhat bitteriſh Taſte, 
and of a detergent and laxative Quality, Beſides, as the Acid 
of Alum does not differ from the Acid of Vitriol, and that of 


| Sulphur, but is of a like Nature and Quality, hence the 


ſame Medicine may be commodiouſly prepared of Alum with a 
fixed alcaline Salt, well mixed and united with Salt of Tartar, 
or Pot-aſh. g - 

From what has been ſaid, we mar ly infer, that the A.- 
canum Duplicatum, prepared of the Reſiduum of Aqua- ſortis, 
Vitriolated Nitre, prepared of fixed Nitre, and the Spirit of 
Vitriol, Vitriolated Tartar, antimoniated Nitre, Sal Poly- 
chreſtum, and the purgative Salt of Alum, invented by Neilin- 
gius, a Phyſician of {{eben, and deſcribed by Hoffman in his 
Clavis Schroederiana, becauſe their Ingredients are not of dif- 
ferent Natures, are therefore of the ſame medicinal Virtues z. 
and that, in the Cure of Diſeaſes, the one may very pro rly | 
be uſed as a Succedaneum to another ; for all of theſe, echibited 
in a moderate Doſe in ſome proper Vehicle, incide and difſolve 
viſcid Humours, and, by ſtimulating the excretory Dudts, not 
only preſerve the Body ſoluble, but, alſo, promote a Diſcharge 
of the Urine ; But when they are exhibited in a larger Doſe, 
half an. Ounce for Inſtance, or more, in a due Quantity of 
ſome aqueous Vehicle,. they operate in the ſame manner with 
cold medicinal Waters, by procuring five or ſix Stools, For 
this Reaſon, when there is a Neceſſity for a Purgative, which 
operates without producing any Ebullition of the Blood, any 
ſpaſmodic Contraction of the inteſtinal Fibres, any Virulence 
or Exacerbation of the vital Motions, theſe Salts are commo- 
diouſly exhibited in a pretty liberal Doſe, But, in a ſmaller 
Doſe, any one of them mix'd with Nitre, Salt of Tartar, or 
C es, affords an aperient and detergent Salt, of ſingular 
Efficacy in Medicine, and which may with uncommon Suc- 
ceſs be exhibited in all intermittent Fevers, hypochondriacal Diſ- 
orders, the Stone, the Aſthma, the flatulent Colic, Coſtiveneſs, 
a Jaundice, and a Cachexy. . 

The Sal Mirabile of Glauber, by him ſo much commended, 
not 45.7 its Uſe in chymical Preparations, but, alſo, for 
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its medicinal Virtues, of a neutral Nature, and com- 


unded of a ſtrong Acid of Vitriol, and common Salt, or Sal 
88 whilſt the penetrating Acid of Vitriol attacks the 


alcaline and carthy Salt, and Principle of which the common 


Salt conſiſts, and, by uniting itſelf with it, conſtitutes a neutral 
Salt, whilſt the acid Spirit of Salt is evaporated. This Salt, 
which is of a conſiderably bitteriſh Taſte, and an excellent ſto- 
machic and aperient Medicine, is purgative, when exhibited in 
pretty large Doſes, This Salt was by Glauber call'd Mirabile, 
or Winderfol, becauſe, if equal Quantities of it, and the Filings 
of any Metal, are mix'd with h f the Quantity of Powder of 
Charcoal, and treated with a fuſory Fire, he imagin'd, that, b 
this means, Sulphur might be extracted from any Metal, whi 
the dephlegmated Spirit of Wine, poured upon it, extracts a 
ſulphureous Tin&ure: But that Glauber err d in this, is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious, becauſe, without the Addiion/of any Metal, 
a ſulphureous Maſs like the Liver of Sulphur, from which a 
true mineral Sulphur may be extracted, may be obtain'd from 
this Salt alone, and the Powder of Charcoal, if a ſmall 
Quantity of alcaline Salt is only added, as Stahl has ſhewn 
by various Experiments; for by this means the Sulphur, 
which is compounded of the peculiar Acid contain'd in the 
Sulphur, and a phlogiſtic combuſtible Principle, is only _ 
rated; as Mr. Boyle obtained a perfect common Sulphur 
from the Oils of Vitriol and Turpentine ; and I myſelf 
I the ſame by Diſtillation, from Opium, and Oil of 

itriol, | | 

But ſince Glauber's Salt conſiſts of the ſame Ingredients 
with the above-mentioned neutral Salts, ſuch as the Arcanum 
Duplicatum, and others of a like Kind, that is, of the Acid of 
Sulphur and Vitriol, and an alcaline fixed Salt, like that con- 


' tained in common Salt, (for by Spirit of Salt, and Salt of 
"Tartar, a perfect common Salt is formed) hence we may 


juſtly conclude, that artificial Sulphur may be produced from 
all theſe Salts, treated with Salt of Tartar, and an Addition of 
the. Powder of Charcoal, for the ſake of Fuſion ; and as the 
ſame Thing happens in the Ep/om Salt, that of Egra, that of 
of Sedlitz, the native Salt of Hungary, and the Salt obtained 
from the Caroline Springs, hence we may juſtly infer, that all 
theſe Salts, both natural and artificial, as they are of the 
ſame Nature, and conſiſt of the ſame Ingredients, muſt nearly 
agree in their Effects, and Medicinal Vertues. 

We now come to conſider that neutral Salt, which is ſold 
at a low Price, for Epſom Salt; and is imported to Germany 
from England, in great Quantities. That this Medicine is no 


genuine Extract from the Epſom Waters, we may readily 


conclude from the ſmall Quantity of Salt theſe Waters con- 
tain, and the low Price at which the ſpurious Salt is ſold. 
From repeated Experience, however, Fi, fo far from con- 
demning this Salt, that I extol and commend it for its 
aperient and purgative Qualities. This Salt is artificially 

roduced, and not unlike that of Glauber, which is, alſo, fome 
times fold for Epſom Salt; but becauſe Glauber's Salt is fold at 
a great Price, in compariſon of that of Ep/om Salt, tis not 
to be doubted but the latter is prepared of cheaper 3 ny 
than the, former, though in the ſame manner; for, as Lentilius, 
in Miſcell. Nat. Curio). Cent. 3. and 4. juſtly obſerves, ſome of 
the Chymiſts in England prepare Ep/om Salt of the Caput 
Mortuum of Vitriol, or Vitriol well calcin'd, and the Lixivium 
remaining in the Boiling of Salt, and which, beſides common 
Salt, alſo, contains an earthy alcaline Salt. This Salt I treated 
with a calcining Fire, and the Addition of Powder of Char- 


coal; by which means it was not fuſed, but, by means of a 


briſker Fire, almoſt the Whole of it was evaporated, and filled 
the Chamber witha fetid Vapour, like that of common Sulphur. 
But, by an Addition of Salt of Tartar, I ofained a Liver of 
Sulphur ſrom it. From which Circumſtance tis certain, that 
this Salt is generated of the Acid of Sulphur contained in the 
Vitriol joined with the Earth of the Alcaline, or Sea Salt. See SAL. 

Having treated of thoſe Salts which are generated of the 
Acid of Sulphur, and an alcaline Salt, we now come to con- 
ſider the Nature of ſome other Salts uſed in Medicine : Among 
theſe are Sal Ammoniac, which is generated of the volatile 
Salt of Urine, or Soot, and Sea Salt; and which, by the Addi- 
tion of the volatile urinous Principle, is of a far more acrimo- 
nious and penetrating Nature, and, for that Reaſon, highly 
efficacious in attenuating and reſolving viſcid and tenacious Hu. 
mours in the Prime Viz. And uys, a celebrated Dutch 
Phyſician, in a particular Treatiſe, affirms, That Intermittent 
Fevers of all Kinds may be infallibly cured by this Salt, if it 
is exhibited in due Quantities, and at proper Times. But I am 
of Opinion, that this Remedy is far better ſuited to robuſt 
Patients, ſuch as the Dutch generally are, than to Perſons of 
delicate and tender Conſtitutions, | 

Of the ſame Nature and V irtues is the digeſtiveSalt of Sylvius, 
which that Phyſician frequently uſed, in order to deſtroy viſcid 
Crudities, quicken the Appetite, and remove Intermittent Fe- 


N 


vers: And this Salt is prepared of the Reſiduum of the Spirit of 
Sal Ammoniac prepared with Salt of Tartar, Elixiviation 
with Water. ſo, certain from Experience, that theſe 
Salts, when exhibited in a pretty large Doſe, are highly pur- 
tive: But I would adviſe Practitioners, never to preſcribe 
. Doſes of them; ſince, unleſs their acrid Spicula are, in 
ſome meaſure, ſheathed up by viſcid and tenacious Particles in 
the Body, and unleſs they are diluted with a ſufficient Quantity 
of Liquor, they may eaſily deſtroy the villous Contexture of 
the Glands and lade There are, alſo, uſed in Medicine 
neutral Salts prepared of Tartar, as, alſo, of Vinegar and Salts, 
or alcaline Subſtances./ Of this Kind is the Tartarus Tattari- 
ſatus, the Sal E -entiale, or the Terra Foliata Tartari, a Solu- 
tion of Crabs-eyes, the Salt of Coral, and of Mother of Pearl; 
all which Salts were in former Times highly efteemed, eſpeci- 
ally by Tachenius, who ſold the Terra Foliata Tartari, mixed 
with a Solution of Crabs-eyes, for the fixed Salt of Vipers, by 
which means he acquired immenſe Riches, The Salts of this 
Kind have this Advantage peculiar to themſelves, that, in con- 
ſequence of the great Subtiky of their ſaline Parts, they pene- 
trate more effectually into the Maſs of Blood than other Salts, 
and powerfully evacuate the peccant Humours by Urine. 
We have already ſhewn, that almoſt all the neutral Salts, 
eſpecially thoſe of a bitteriſh Taſte, are poſſeſſed of a very con- 
ſiderable and powerful purgative Quality ; and we affirm, that 
they produce this Effect by ſtimulating the nervous and muſcu- 


lar Coats of the Inteſtines, and by that means increaſing their 


223 Motion. It may by ſome be objected, that by many 
edicines not only deſtitute of a ſaline and bitteriſh Tafte, but, 
alſo, entirely inſipid, the Inteſtines are, alſo, powerfully ſtimu- 
lated toa Diſcharge of their Contents, as well as by theſe Salts, 
as we obſerve in the Magneſia Alba, an highly fine, inſipid, 
and whitiſh Powder, apparently deſtitute of every ftimulatin 

Quality: But the Magneſia Alba does not produce this Effect, 
in conſequence of the earthy. and alcaline Principle of which it 
conſiſts ; but be cauſe this Medicine not only ptoduces a violent 
Efferveſcence with any Acid, but is diſſolved by it, and in the 
Solution acquires a more faline bitteriſh Taſte than that of any 
other earthy Alcali, whether Crabs-eyes, Shells, or Ego-ſhells. 
From this Circumſtance we may conclude, that the Magne/ia 
Alba only proves purgative, when, being diſſolved by the Acid 


in the Prime Viz, it is converted into a neutral Salt; and this 


is confirmed by Experience, ſince hypochondriac Patients are 
excellently purged by it; but not thoſe whoſe Stomachs are 
full of a thick and viſcid Phlegm. 9 

From what has been ſaid, I think *tis obvious, that neutral 
Salts are of great Efficacy in the Cure of Diſeaſes, poſſeſſed of 
an aperient and detergent Quality, capable of promoting all 
the Excretions, ; when exhibited in- large Doſes, of a ca- 
thartic Quality, ”*Tis,*alfo, ſufficiently obvious, that Salts of 
this Kind are, of all others, the moſt ſalutary, and ſo friendly 
to Nature, that the Phyſician can neither practiſe ſucceſsfully 
without them, nor eaſily produce any bad Effects by uſing 
them. But I foreſee, that many Objections may be made to 


this Doctrine, ſince both Experience, and accutate Obſervation, ' 


convince us, that thoſe Medicines which are highly acid, as, 
alſo, volatile, urinous, andefixed alcaline Remedies, are fo far 
from being unſalutary and unfriendly to the Conſtitution, that 
they may be fai to be the moſt ſafe of any. But to this I 
anſwer, that neither acid nor alcaline Medicines, whether of 
the fix d or volatile Kind, ever produce e Hern Effect, un- 
leſs by the internal Diſpoſition of the Humours, eſpecially thoſe 
lodged in the Primæ Viz, they are converted into a neutral 
Salt, and by that means render'&. friendly to the ſolid as well as 
fluid Parts of the human Body. TN | 

For this Reaſon, when a large Quantity of Bile, eſpecially of 


an alcaline and oleous Kind, is collected, and becomes ſtagnant, 


in the Flexure of the Duodenum, ſtrongly affects the nervous 
N and by that means often produces bilious Vomitings, 

auſea, Loſs of Appetite, hectic Heats, Cephalalgias, and an 
inſatiable Thirſt, then acidulated Liquors, ſuch as Julaps, 


Refrigerants, or other acid mineral Spirits edulcorated, are of 


ſingular Service. Beſides, when an intenſe febrile Heat, ariſing 
from a violent inteſtine Motion of the ſulphureous Parts of the 
Blood, by deſtroying its temperate and due Texture, exhauſts 
the Body, and impairs the Strength, Acids are, in ſuch Caſes, 
more beneficial than neutral Salts, alcaline Subſtances, or any 
other Remedies, becauſe they are capable of fixing and ſubdu- 


ing the ſulphureous Particles, by whoſe Motion the Heat is 


produced. In malignant Diſorders ariſing from a Putre- 
faction of the Humours, more Relief is to be expected from 
Acids than from any other Remedies, becauſe a Putrefaction 
not only generates an Alcali, but, alſo, proceeds from a large 
Quantity of it: And, when this Alcali is corrected and ſubdued 
by an Acid, the Putrefaction is forthwith ſtopt. In inveterate 
Scurvies, and arthritic Diſorders, large Quantities of Salts are 
generated in the Maſs of Blood, which approach- more nearly 

x to 


X 


* 


to an alcaline and lixivious, than to a neutral Nature. Hence 
the Blood of ſuch Perſons, when taken from the Veins, appears 
thin and florid, and their Urine is, for the moſt part, highly 
red, ſaline, and lixivious. And Experience teaches us, that, in 
| ſuch Caſes, more happy Effects are often produced by temperate 

Acids, than by alcaline, urinous, and volatile Medicines, or 
' thoſe of an hot and ſpirituous Nature. 

Thoſe Medicines which abound with an alcaline Salt, whe- 
ther of the fix d or volatile Kind, are by no means to be pro- 
miſcuouſly and indiſcriminately uſed, tho? they are of ſingular 
Service, when prudently exhibited ; for when a Redundance of 
acid Humours is lodged in the Primæ Via, and excites violent 
Symptoms, as we obſerve in hypochondriac, hyſteric, and me- 
lancholic Patients, ſuch as Corroſions of the Stomach and In- 
teſtines, Anxieties, Inflations of the Stomach attended with a 
Cardialgia, Coughs accompanied with Pain of the Stomach, 

| Cephalalgias, exceſſive Coſtiveneſs, or preternatural Looſeneſs, 
accompanied with a Teneſmus, in theſe Caſes, certainly, 
earthy Alcalines, and eſpecially Crabs-eyes, prepared Shells, or 
Oil of Tartar per Deliguium alone, will produce more happy 
Effects, than any other Medicines, becauſe by abſorbing the 
Acid they convert it into a neutral Salt, which is afterwards 
eaſily carried through the excretory Ducts, without exciting any 
violent Symptom. But if there is rather a Defe& than a Re- 
dundance of Acid in the Prime Viz, and if theſe are full of 
viſcid and tenacious Humours, alcaline earthy Subſtances, taken 


in large Quantities, are highly prejudicial ; for ſince they are 


not diſſolved, they rather, by uniting with the earthy and ſlimy 
Particles, augment the Quantity of the Phlegm, and by that 
means deſtroy the Appetite, load the Stomach, obſtruct the 
Mouths of the lacteal Veſſels, and render the Patient coſtive. 
Hoffman. 


NEUTHA, A Pellicle covering the Eyes, or Ears, or the | 


whole Face of a Child in the Birth. 

NHAMBI, Brafilienfibus, Marggr. An acrimonious Plant with 
a naked Flower, and a ligneous, geniculated Stalk, which creeps 
like Purſlane, and takes Root from Place to Place by its Fibres : 
= Leaves, chewed, have a pungent Taſte, like Muſtard, or Na- 

urtium. ö | 

The Leaves, or Seeds, rubbed upon theTop of a Bubo, ſpeedi 
remove it. An Ounce and an half of the Seeds, drank me, 
are an excellent Remedy againſt the Wounds inflicted by any 
venomous Animals whatever; or the Decoction of the like Quan- 
tity of its Seeds may be drank with an equal Quantity of Wine. 
The Herb itſelf is generally boiled with Fiſh, and is very proper 
for that Purpoſe. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

' NHANDU ſeu Piper caudatum. Marcg. Piſon. 

This is a ſmall Shrub, which is produced in ſome Woods of 
Brafil, and bears a Ps of Katkins, full of round blackiſh 
Seeds, as large as thoſe of the Poppy, and of an acrid Taſte 
like that of the beſt Oriental Pepper. 8 

The Leaves of this Plant cure Ulcers of the Legs: Its Root 
is beneficial in Apoſtems; and, as both are very ſtrong, th 
are proper for Baths in cold Diſorders, even aſter they are dried, 
and kept for a conſiderable Time. A Pecoction of the Roots 
and..Suckers diſcuſſes and incides thick and viſcid Humours, and 
cures a Dropſy of the Feet. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

— NHUA Braſilienſibus Marcgrav. L. 3. C. 4. Otherwiſe 
Prunifera Braſilienſis, fructu rotundo albeſcente. | 
When the Fruit is ripe, it falls off, is gathered and eaten by the 


Inhabitants of thoſe Countries in which the Tree is produced; 


but I find no medicinal Virtues aſcribed to it. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
NICARION. The Name of a Collyrium, deſcribed by Aetius, 
Tetrabib. 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 113. | © 
NICCOLUS. The Name of a Gem, to which ſome ſuper- 
ſtitious Virtues are aſcribed. Caſtellus from Chioccus. 
NICEPHORI PASTILLUS. The Name of a Troche de- 
{ſcribed by N. Myrepſus, Sect᷑. 41. Cap. 29. 
NICODEMI OLEUM:” The Ga of Nigodemus. 


Take of the Seeds or Tops of St. John's-wort, and old Tur- 
pentine, each one Pound; ing, = fix Drams; Hepatic, 
Aloes, and Tutty, of each three Drams; of Saffron, one 
Ounce, of White-wine, four Pounds; and of. old Oil, two 
Pounds: Let them digeſt together in the Sun for a ſufficient 
2 then bayl, and ſtrain off the Oil. Old College Diſpen- 
story. | 


NICOLAI EMPLASTRUM. The Name of a Plaiſter de- 
ſcribed i $-4-== Agineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 17. | 
_- NICOLAUS MYREPSUS. This Author, ſays Dr. Freind, 
was the laſt of the Greek Writers, if we may reckon ſuch an im- 
pure Style, as he uſes, Greek ; who, indeed, has taken the Pains 
to collect together, by way of Diſpenſatory, the ſeveral com- 
pound Medicines, which we find diſperſed in the Greek and 
Arabian Writers, It is very certain, that Myrepſus compiled this 
Work before 1300. for not only Petrus de Abano, the famous 
Conciliator, who died in 1316. but M. Sylvaticus and F. Pede- 
mortanus, both Phyſicians to Robert King of Sicily, and who 
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Evil. 
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. 
wrote very early in his Reign, which began in 1310. by Name 
refer * Cn — which we find in him. 1 


The Works of this Author, which relate ro the Compoſition 
of Medicines, and are divided into as ar Sections, 
never publiſhed in Greet; but were tranſlated into Latin, and 
illuſtrated with Notes, by Leowardus Fuchſins. This Tranſlation, 
though none. of the carreQ, has, however, undergone ſe- 
veral Editions ; for Inſtance, at Baſil, in the Year 1549. 
Fol. another at Lyons, in 1550. Ofav. another at Frankfore, in 
1626. Octav. another among the Medice Artis Principes of 


Stephens, in 1567. Fol. and another at Noremberg, in 1658. 
Octauv. with a face, by Johannes Hartmannus Beyerus, 
2 is the beſt Edition of all hitherto extant. Fabr. Bibl. 
.. 
NICON, or NINORS. Barbarous Names for Hellebore. 
3 > | 
[COTIANA. * 
The Characters are; 


The Root is annual; the Calyx is either long and tubulous, 
and ſo divided into five long and acute Segments, or elſe ſhort 
and wide, and then divided into five Segments, which are obtuſe. 
The Flower is monopetalous, Funnel-ſhaped, and cut either into 
five deep and 4 — which N Star, or into 
five ſhort and obtuſe ones; and is furniſhed with five Stamina. 
The Fruit is membranaceous, oblong, or roundiſh, and divided 


by an Intercloſure into two Capſulæ, or Cells. 


Boerhaave mentions four Species of this Plant; which are, 3 
1. Nicotiana; major; latifolia. C. B. P. 169. Tours. Inſt. 117. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. 230, Nicotiana, Petum, Tabacum, Offic. Ni- 
cotiana major, _ Tabacum majus. J. B. 3. 629. Tabacco lati- 
folium. Park. Parad. 363. Raii Hiſt. 1. 717. Tabacum, Nico- 
tiana. Chab. 526. Petum five Tabacum, Piſon, 206. Hyoſtya- 
mus Peruvianus. Ger. 285. Emac. 357. TOBACCO. Dale. 
Tobacco has very large, broad, toftiſh, and e 
Leaves, two Feet long, and ſharp · pointed at the Ends; talk 
is about as thick as one's Thumb, round, and ſomewhat hairy, 
beſet alternately with the like, but ſmaller, Leaves, without Foot- 
ſtalks, The Flowers, grow on the Tops of the Stalks, of a pale- 
red Colour, in Shapeot long hollow Tubes, with the Brims ſpread 
out into five Segments. The Seed · veſſels are long and round- 
painted, divided into two Parts, full of a great Number of very 
{mall brown Seeds. It is ſown in the Spring, and flowers in 
July and Auguſt. The Leaves are uſed. Þ 
Much has been ſaid upon this Plant, by ſeveral Authors, par- 
ticular Treatiſes having been wrote about it. The green Leaves 
are uſed only in Oils and Ointments, and are accounted good for 
Wounds, Ulcers, Inflammations, Tumors, Piles, and the King's 
The dried Leaves are a ſtrong Emetic, but ought to. 
uſed with the urmoſt Caution, by reaſon of their violent Work- 
ing ; chewed in the Mouth, it evacuates a great deal of Phlegm, 
as well as ſmoked in a Pipe, in which vaſt Quantities are con- 
ſumed, the greateſt Part by way of Amuſement, though ſome 
commend. ir as an Helper of Digeſtion, Many extol it as a Pre- 
ſervative againſt the Plague; but Rivinus ſays, that, in the Plague 
of Leipſic, ſeveral died, who were * Smokers of Tobacco. 
The diſtilled Oil is of a poiſonous Nature; a Drop of it, taken 
inwardly, will deſtroy a Cat: It is ſometimes:ꝓut into an hollow 
Tooth, to cure the Tooth-ach. A Decoction of the Leaves 
helps the Itch, and other cutaneous Diſtempers; the Duſt de- 


ſtroys Fleas, Lice, and other troubleſome Vermin, the Dealers 
in 


obacco being ſeldom troubled with them. Miller's Bot. OF. 
Tobacco, beat well with Vinegar or Brandy, into a Maſh, and 
applied in a Linen Rag on the Stomach, occaſions 1 Vomit- 
ing, and has ſometimes very 75 Effects in removing hard Tu- 
mors of the Hypochondria. I know two Inſtances of its making 
a complete Cure: One is, of an old Man, who, by * in 
the open Air, while the Serenadas, or Night-dews, fell, was 

taken, in the Veſt- Indies, with a Numbneſs of bis whole Body, 
which ſoon was followed with Purging and Vomiting; and theſe 
going off, he had all the Symptoms of Jaundice, and Hardneſs, 
and Pain, under the ſhort Ribs of the Left Side. The Pain went 
off in a few Days, but the Tumor increaſed. After he bad uſed 
Variety of Medicines, for five Years, to remove this Diſeaſe, a 
Sea Surgeon applied a Poultice of Tobacco, diſguiſed with Green 
Tea, Sugar, and Cochineal, upon the Epigaſtrium and Hypo- 
chondria. After this Application had been made four or tive 
Hours, he vomited à great deal of purulent Matter. When the 
Poultice was taken away, the Vomiting ceaſed. He continued 

to apply this Maſh once a Day for a Month, and was perfe&! 
cured. The other Example is of a Boy, who was 2 


in the ſame manner, of an hard i Tumor of the Left 
Hypochondrium. 4 
„»The Man had ſix Ounces of Tobacco in his Poultice; the 


Boy had only one; and the Quantity muſt always be _—_— 


by the Age of the Patient. Mr. John Stedman, from 
dical Eſſays, Vol. 2. 

As Nicolaus Monardus, in his Simpl. Med. Hiſtor. Cap. 14. has 
given a fuller and more ample Account of Tobacco, than any 
exhibit his Sen 


Irs 


other Botaniſt, we ſhall, as briefly as poſſible, 
ments, with reſpect to this Plant. 
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Its true Name, therefore, among the Indians, is Picelt; for it 
was called Tobacco, by the Spaniards, from a certain Ifland of 
that Name, in which it is produced in great Quantities. 

It riſes to a great Height, ſo as ſometimes ro equal the Malus 
Aſſyria, commonly called the Lemon- tree: Its Trunk is ſtreight, 
with many large Ramifications ſpringing out from it: Its is 
almoſt like that of the Malus Aſſyria, bur larger, of a faint-green 
Colour, like that of the Leaf of the ſharp-pointed Dock; and 
ſomewhat hairy, as the whole Plant itſelf is: On the Extremities 
of its Branches it bears a Flower, reſembling a ſmall. Bell, of a 
whitiſh Colour, and in the Middle ſomewhar inclined to that of 
a Purple. When this Flower falls off, it is ſucceeded 8 Fruit, 
reſembling the Heads of the black Poppy, and in which a ſmall 
Seed, of a blackiſh and cineritious Colour, is contained. Its Root 
is divided into many Branches, is of a woody Contexture with- 
in, of the Colour of Saffron, and of a bitter Taſte : Its Bark is 
eaſily taken off; but we know of no medicinal Virtues aſcribed 
tO it. 

It grows in moſt Parts of the Indies, but thrives beſt in moiſt 
and Fady Places, where the Soil is light and uncultivated: It 
may be planted at all Seaſggs of the 
above-ground, is to be carefully preſerved from Cold: It is a 
great Ornament to Walls, becauſe, like the Citron-tree, it retains 
its Verdure through the whole Year. ME 

This Plant was formerly uſed by the Indians, eſpecially the 
Inhabitants of New Spain, for curing Wounds ; and firſt, when 
it was imported into Spain, it was more uſed for adorning Gar- 
dens, than admired for its medicinal Virtues: But now the Scene 
is changed, and the Plant become far more famous on the latter 
than on the former Account; for it is of an heating, reſolvent, 
cleanſing, and ſomewhar aſtringent Virtue. | 

Its Leaves, if applied warm, and frequently renewed, are an 
efficacious Remedy in Cephalæas, and Hemicranias ariſing from a 
cold Cauſe, or Flatulencies, as, alſo, in a Stiffneſs of the Neck, 
or Tetanus, and in Pains of the whole Body, ariſing from the 
ſame Cauſes. Some anoint the Part affected with Oil of Orange- 
flowers, before the Application of theſe Leaves. 

By cleanſing the Teeth affected with a Linen Cloth, dipt in 
the Juice of Tobacco, and wrapping up the Leaf, in form of a 
Peel, to be pur into their Cavities, Tooth-achs are not. only re- 
moved, but, alſo, the ſpreading of the Corruption prevented. 

A Decoction of the Leaves with Water, and a Linctus pre- 

red of this Decoction, are beneficial in Diſorders of the Breaſt, 
inveterate Coughs, Aſthmas, and other Diſorders ariſing from a 
qld Cauſe. A Syrup' prepared of Sugar, and a Decoction of 
the Leaves, promotes the Expectoration of putrid Humours : 
The Smoke, alſo, of Tobacco is ſometimes beneficial to aſth- 
matic Patients, but neceſſary Evacuations muſt be previouſly 

made, if the State of the Patients will admit of it. 
The Leaves, if heated under the Aſhes, and frequently applied 
to the Stomach, before the Aſhes are wiped off, are beneficial to 
thoſe who labour under Chilneſs and Flatulences. Others, af- 
ter anointing their Hands with Oil, rub the Leaves between 


them, and *pply them to the Region of the Stomach, for the 


ſame Purpoſ The Leaves triturated with a little Vinegar, and 
applied for a conſiderable time, are beneficial in Obſtructions 
and Scirrhuſes of the Stomach and Spleen; but over theſe Leaves 
there is a Linen Cloth dipt in the warm Juice of Tobacco, to 
be daily applied. If Tobacco cannot be had, Snuff may be 
mixed with any common aperient Oſntment, with which the 
Part obſtructed, or ſwelled, is to be for a conſiderable time 


anointed. 


The Indian Women greatly extol Tobacco in Crudities of the 


Stomach, whether in Children or Adults; for they firſt anoint 
the Abdomen with Lamp-oil, and, heating the Leaves under the 
Aſhes, apply ſome of chem to the Region of the Stomach, and 


others to the Back, in that Part moſt contiguous to the Stomach ; - 


by which means the Cr::dities are concocted, and the Body ren- 
der'd ſoluble, if the Application is repeated, as often as is neceſ- 
fary. A ſmall Quantity of the Juice of Tobacco, boiled with 
Sugar, expels flat and round Worms from the Inteſtines. But, 
in this Caſe, the Leaves, when triturated, are to be applied to the 
Navel, and a Clyſter is to be injected. 

The Leaves, when heated in the manner already mention d, 


and 1 as hot as the Patient can poſſibly bear, afford great 


Relie 
Ingredient in Clyſters, Fomentations, and P 
certain Purpoſes. | 


in nephritic and flatulent Pains : oy are, alſo, a proper 


Region of the Uterus, theſe Leaves a 
Suffocations of the Matrix; and, if a Deliquium ſhould enſue, the 


Smoke of them is to be blown into the Noftrils ; by which 


meins the Patient will be forthwith recovered. © This Piece of 


Practice is ſo common among the Indian Women, that, for this 
Purpoſe, they preſerve and highly eſteem Leaves of Tobacco. 
Some of them, before the Application of theſe Leaves, apply 

fragrant Subſtances to the Navel, the moſt conſiderable of which 
are Tacamahac, Oil of liquid Amber, Balm of Gilead, Caran- 
na, or a Plaiſter made. of all theſe, and wore conſtantly on the 


4 


Navel. - 


ear; but, when it appears 


rienced, except w 


aiſters, deſigned for 


When render'd ſufficiently hot, and applied to the Navel, and 
rd preſent Relief in 


NIC 


I Pains of the Joints, arifing from cold Humours, or, at leaſt, 


ſuch as are not very hot, the warm Leaves of Tobacco are effi- 
caciouſly applied, or a Linen Cloth dipt in the warm Juice; for 
theſe reſolve and digeſt the Humours: For which Reaſon the 
warm Leaves are ſucceſsfully applied to cedematous Tumors, pre- 

viouſly waſhed with warm Tobacco-juice. 5 

It is certain from Experience, that Chilblanes are cured by 
rubbing them three or four times with Tobacco-leaves, and then 
waſhing the Hands or Feet with warm Water and Salt. 

Some have found from Experience, that they reſiſt the Poiſon 
with which the Canibals tinge their Arrows ; whereas, before, it 
was cuſtomary to ſprinkle Sublimate in the Wounds inflicted 
by that means. For this Purpoſe, the expreſſed Juice is to be 
poured into the Wounds, and the triturated Leaves afterwards 


applied. 

PW ben applied to poiſonous and peſtilential Carbuncles, the 
Leaves induce a Cruſt, and promote a Cure: They are, alſo, a 
preſent Remedy for the Stings and Bites of 1 Animals. 

When applied to recent Wounds, they ſtop the Effuſion of 
Blood, and conglutinate them; but, if the Wounds are conſider- 
ably large, their = are to be brought into Contact; after 
which the Juice of Tobacco is to be poured upon them, and 
the triturated. Leaves applied, and ſecured upon the Wounds: On 
the remaining Days, the ſame Method f Dreſſing is to be uſed, 
and a proper Regimen obſerved. ; 

Nicolaus Monardus informs us, that he knew a Man afflicted 
with Ulcers of the Noſe, which diſcharged a Sanies ſeemingly 
of a contagious Quality: By his Advice, the Patient dropt Lo- 
bacco-juice into his Noſtrils; after the ſecond Inſtillation of this 
Liquor, a large Quantity of Worms fell out of his Noftrils, 
then a ſmaller Quantity, and, a few Days after, de ice: was 
cured, though the corroded Parts were not reſtored. Rubbing 
Impetigos, and ſcald Heads, with the Leaves, alſo, proves bene- 
ficial. Nicol. Monardus. 6 

Smoking Tobacco produces a Diſcharge of Phlegm, and 
dries Catarrhs: Hence, by evacuating the Glands of the Mouth 
and Fauces, it proves beneficial in a Tooth-ach, and Su of 
the Head; bur, as it is heating and drying, it is ſo far from be- 
ing uſeful, that it is rather hurtful, to Perſons of hot, biiious, and 
lean Conſtitutions ; which, ſays Mr. Ray, I myſelf have expe- 

hen afflicted with a Tooth-ach, or when the 
Fauces were turgid with Humours. 

Some condemn Smoking: Thus Caſpar Hoffman informs us, 
that he was told by the Soldiers, who had lived for ſome time 
in Ho/land, that they ſaw the internal Parts of the Cranium of 
Malefactors black, when their Heads were diſſected; and that 
be was informed by a certain Soldier, who ſerved in the laſt War 

ainſt Bohemia, that all the Engliſhmen ſlain had their Cra- 
niums in a like Condition, becauſe the Hollanders and Engliſh 
are much addicted to the Smoking of Tobacco. The fame, 
ſays Mr. Ray, was aſſerted to me by Mr. Boucharet, an Apo- 
thecary of London. | 

But if theſe Facts were true, which, however, I have ſome 
Reaſon to doubt, yet it does not hence follow, that Smoking 
is prejudicial ; fince there are many Perſons, who have mobel 
copiouſly every Day, for many Years, remain ſound and healthy 
to an extreme old Age, without ever ſuſtaining any Injury, but 
rather reaping Advantage, from that Practice; for, in ſome, it 
ſtrengthens the Stomach, and promotes the Concoction of the 
Aliments; in others it renders the Body gently ſoluble; and others 
we it for the ſake of Amuſernent, without either Injury or Be- 
nefit. |; | 

According to Hernandez, taking Snuff renders the Perſon, who 
uſes it, leſs ſenſible of Blows, or any kind of Puniſhment, aug- 
ments the Courage, and makes Perſons more fit for enduring 
Labour and Fatigue: But it is not to be uſed to Exceſs. 

The green Leaves of Tobacco, bruiſed and applied, alleviate 
Gour Pains, and are of a narcotic Quality. The 3 alſo, of 
Tobacco, or the green Leaves, applied, remove the Heat, and 
cure the Puſtules, excited by Nettles. 

Joan. Turrentius, in his Notes upon Ferna#aez, gives us a ſin- 
8 of purging the Brain, which he received from a 

puchin, who atlerted, that by its means he had freed many 
from the Gour. | | 


As much of the dried Leaves of Tobacco are to be taken, as 
may be contained in a Walnut-ſhell; and, compreſſing the 
Tobacco with the Fingers, it is to be put into a Piece of 
clean Linen,*or Silk, wrapt up into a Nodulus, -as large as 
an Hazel-nut, and bound hard with a Thread. This No- 
dulus is put into the Mouth, and, by means of the Tongue, 
applied to the Palate for half an Hour: Upon which à te- 
nacious Phlegm is immediately diſcharged, fo tough as to 
hang from the Mouth like a Thread. And though by this 
means a ſlight Vertigo is produced, yet it is ſoon removed, 
and is entirely — ve, unleſs the Brain is of an highly 
warm Nature. Ws ö ; 


Some, in conſe of the narcotic Quality of Tobacco, 


obvious 


. affirm that it is of a cold Quality; bur that it is hot, is ſufficiently 


% 


3 N LC 
which it heats the Fauces, and its vomiting almoſt as powerfully- 


as Hellebore, a8 is certain from the Experience of many x, Be- 
ſides, according to Joan. Torrextins, there is no Narcotic as yet 


unlity. 
Leaves of To- 


# 4 


known, which is not of an hot Qt 
| The Uſe of the Water, diſtillod from the 575 


bac werfully removes Stones firmly lodged in the Kidneys. 
Gbeſu-ames Zams Lib. a. Prax. Mirand. Ob. 66. ex Collectaneit 
D. Hulſe. _ 


Tobacco ſufficiently calcined in a Crucible, and put into the 
Cavities of the affected Teeth, immediately removes the Tooth- 
ach, as I myſelf, ſays Mr. Cheſneav, have frequently experienced. 

A or twoof the Oil of Tobacco, put upon-the Tongue 
of a Cat, or any other Animal, quickly kill ir. But Francis Rhea! 
obſerves, that all Animals are not killed by this Oil, and that all 
the Animals it produces this Effect upon, are not equally ſoon 
deſtroyed by it; becauſe there are great Differences between 
various Tobaccos, and between the ſeveral Animals on which th 
Oil acts. Dr. Tancred Robinſon. | | 

Surgeons ſometimes uſe this Oil, in order to induce a Torpor, 


when they amputate Limbs. Dr. Palmer, e Difatis D. Hart- 


1 recommend the Uſe of Tobacco in the Plague; for, by its 
means, I myſelf was freed from that Misfortune ; and almoſt all 
the Houſes, both of London, and Nimmegen in Gelderland, where 
Tobacco was ſold; were free from the Contagion, though the 


© - Inhabitants of the adjacent Houſes were infected. Diemerbroek 


de Peſte, ex Adverſariis P. Tanered Robinſon. - 


In order to cure a Palſy, infuſe the green Leaves of Tobacco 


in Malmſey-wine; and, after Sweating, rub the paralytic Parts 
- With this Wine, which is preferable to all other external Medi- 
cines. Hartmanns. This was communicated to me by the in- 
genious Dr. Edward Hulſe. 

Anton. Recchus informs us, that the Smoke of Tobacco, blown 
into the Uterus, in a Suffocation of that Part, in a Difficulty of 
Breathing, Straitneſs about the Præcordia, and Sync pro- 
duces very happy and inſtantaneous Effects. Ex Excerptis D. 
Hulſe. e . 

Ie Leaves of Tobacco, rubbed on the Hand, or a Piece of 

Paper, or Linen, produce a beautiful green Colour. D. Merex. 
in Not. ad Anton. Neri. | 

An Inſtance of a violent Vomiting, — produced by 
ſprinkling Snuff upon a contuſed and lacerated Thigh, is fou 
in Ephem. German. An. 12. Obſ. 108. 


1 once ſaw a Gentleman of Diſtinckion ſo fab that he could _ 


neither move from Place to Place, nor fit on Horſeback, with- 


out immediately falling aſleep ; but he ſoon became able to do 


both, being reſtored to his natural Size by chewing Tobacco, 
as he hirmſelf aſſured me; for this Plant is beneficial for phleg- 
matic and cold Conſtitutions. Borelli, Cent. 2. Obſ. 11. 

But chewing Tobacco has not always the ſame Effect on all 
Perſons; for I know a Gentleman preternaturally fat, who was 
render d no leaner by its Uſe ; but he told me, that his Teeth, 
which were formerly looſe, were fixed by that means. 

I knew three robuſt young Men freed from Dyſenteries, by 
drinking a Decoction of Tobacco, which by its violent Opera- 
tion totally evacuated the Cauſe of the Diſorder, and produced 
the Effects of an Anodyne and Narcotic. Diemerbroeck, Obſ. 
Medic. Obſ. 19. But though, in theſe Patients, this Medicine 
produced ſalutary Effects, yet I think it hardly adviſeable, pro- 
miſcuouſly to exhibit a Decoction of Tobacco to all dyſenteric 
Patients, becauſe it operates. very violently, both by Vomit and 
Stool. ; 2 

Willis recommends the Uſe of Tobacco in Camps, becauſe 


by its means the Scarcity of Proviſion may be ſupplied, and the 


Men render d leſs ſenſible of Fatigue and Danger: It is, likewiſe, 
efficacious, not only in preventing, but, alſo, in curing ſome of 
the Diſorders which moſt generally rage in Camps, ſuch as Co- 
| lics, OY Ulcers, and Pains of the Head and Joints. Raii 
Plant. | 


Hiſt. 
Kue various Abuſes of Tobacco are ſo numerous, that it would 


be too tedious to enumerate them all. The Curious, however, 
may conſult Simon Pauli de Abuſu Tabaci. | 
The Caſes, alſo, in which this Plant is proper and improper, 
are ſo various and perplexing, that great Skill and Judgment are 
—_— to determine when it is to be uſed, and when not. 
t is, however, ubiverſally granted, that an exceſſive Uſe of 
this Plant, or any of» its Preparations, never fails to be produc- 
tive of bad Effects. But as the preciſe Quantity proper for each 
Conſtitution" cannot be determined, fo this Exceſs can only be 
eſtimated by the Effects produced by it; fo that it ſeems to be a 
kind of Ablurdity, to lay down general Rules, either with re- 
ſpect to the Uſe or Abuſe of Tobacco. 
2. Nicotiana ; major; anguſtifolia, C. B. P. 170. Nicotiana 
foe Tabacum, folio anguſtiore. J. B. 3. 630. Hyoſequami Peru- 
 fiyani altera. Icon. Dod. p. 432. 
| my Nicotiana; minor. C. B. P. 170. Turn. Inft. 117. Boerh. 
IId. A. 230. Petum Riuini. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 19. Petum An- 
glicanum. Pharm. Bat. 16 1. Tobacco Anglicum. Park. Thear. 71 1. 
8 > Nicotiana minor. J. B. 3. 630. Chab. 527 


' 


believed | t 


The Characters are; 


-Raii Hiſt. 1071. Tourn. Inſt 


8 


NI G. 

(Figura tranſpoffta). Ra Hiſt. 1. 716. ee, latens. Germ: 
— Tt Hae, fore hs vin. Ire, Mon. 103. 
ENGLISH TOBACCO: --. | ; 3 

This is a lower and ſmaller Plant than the firſt, the Stalks are 
round and hairy, two or three Feet high. The lower Leaves 
are pretty large, oval, and round pointed, and clamrmy in han - 
dling ; they are much leſs than the firſt ; thoſe which grow on the 
Stalks, are ſmaller, ſet on alternately. The Flowers are hollow, 
and Cup-faſhion'd, with the Brim cut into five Parts, of a yel-" 
lowifh-green Colour, ſer in hairy Calyces. The Seed is rather 
bigger than the firſt Sort, growing in a Seed-veſſel, which, by 
ſome Perſons, is compared to the Glans of the Penis, whence ſt 
is ſometimes called Priapeia : It is ſown in Gardens, flowering 
in July and Auguſt. - 8 

This Tobacco is not ſo much uſed as the firſt Sort, as being 

ve leſwStrength and Virtue, though it is too fre- 
quently ſold by the Herb-women for that, being, as l ſe 
more eaſily propagated; the Leaves of this they, alſo, uſuall 
7 "_ "Of of Mandragora, in the Unguentum Populeon, Mil. 
er Bot. Off. | 96.1] 
Nicotiana; minor; foliis anguſtioribus amplioribus, Vill. 

Bob, Ind. alt. Plaut. 7 9344 | 

NIDOR. The Smell of burnt animal Subſtances. Hence 
Eructations, which have u Savour like putrefy'd Fleſh, are call'd 


nidorous. | 
for the Methonica ; Malghare- 


 NIENGHALA. A Name 
rum, | 
NIGELLA. 


The Root is annual; the Leaves are capillaceous; the Calyx 
8 conſiſts of five very thin, and very branched ſmall 
eaves, which expand in form of a Star. The Flower is roſa- 
ceous, pentapetalous, or polypetalous, and furniſhed with nume-' 
raus ſhort Stamina, from the joining of the Placenta and vary, 
a Multitude of Corpuſcles * in che Form of a mono« 
petalous, anomalous, and bilabiated Floſcule. The Ovary, which 
adheres to the Placenta, conſiſts of many Pods furniſhed with. 
a CR Ly : and becomes at laſt dae Cel ond ; 
or © ruir, conſiſting of ma or Cells, horned at 
the Top, and full of ks Sets, * 5 
eee mentions ten Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Nigella; arvenſis; cornuta. C. B. P. 145. Raii Hi 2.1070, 
Turn. Inſt. 258. Boerb. Ind. A. 283. Melanthium. Offic. Melan- 
thium ſylveſtre five arvenſe. J. B. 3. 202. Nigella arvenſis, Patk. 
Thear. 1376. WILD FENNEL-FLOWER. | - 
The Seed of this Plant is uſed to diſſolve the viſcous Matters, 
which, gathering in the Sinuſes of the Head, produce Catarrhe. 
For this Purpole, infuſe a Pugil of Marjoram-leaves in a Glaſs 
of White-wine ; and add a Dram of Nigella Seeds; ſtrain the 
Whole thro* a Linen Cloth, and ſnuff the Wine ſtrongly up the 
Noſe. For the Colic, a Ptiſan is made of the Tops of Chamo- 
mile, Melilot, and Nigella Seeds. The eſſential Oil has the 
ſame Virtues : It is very inciſive and expectorating. The Infu- 
fion of the fame Seeds, in Wine, is diuretic, and provoke: the 
Menſes. Mar? 8 Tournefort. | 
2. Nigella; latifolia; flore majöre; ſimplici ; cœruleo. C. B. 
P. 145. Proar. 75; Melanthium, Hiſpanicum, majus, H. Eyſt. 
Eſt. o. a. F. 12. Fig. 1. f | WI. 
3- Nigella ; ſtifolia; Aore majore, ſimplici, cceruleo. C. 
B. P. 145. Melanthium, capite G- folio majore. J. B. 3. 207. 
4. Melanthium ; flore majore, pleno, cceruleo. C. B. P. 145. 
Melanthium, capite vel calice, & flore majore, pleno, J. B. 3. 208. 
5- Nigella; flore minore, ſimplici, candido. C. B. P. 145. 
258. Boerh. Ind, A. . Nigella, 
Gith. c. Nigella Romana ſtue ſativa. Park. Theat. 1375. 
Melanthium. Ger. 924. Emac. 1084. Melanthium calyce & flore 
minore, ſemine nigro. J. B. 3. 208, FENNEL-FLOWER. 


This Plant has a ſmall ſticky Root, which periſhes every 


Year, after ripening the Seed. The Stalk ariſes to be 'a Foot 
and an balf, or two Feet high, hollow, branch'd, and chanel'd, 
having ſeveral finely laciniated Leaves, pretty much reſembling 
thoſe of Lark-ſpurs, ſer alternately on them. The Flowers grow 


on the End of the Branches, of five ſmall white, ſharp-pointed 


Leaves apiece, with ſeveral Stamina in the Middle; and are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong, round, horn'd Heads, having on their Tops 
five or fix crooked Horns; the Seed is black, and ſomewhat 
ſweet; it is fown in Gardens; and flowers in June and July. 
The Seed only is uſed. ' 5 

It is accounted heating and drying, and ſerviceable, as an Er- 
rhine, to diſcharge rough mucous Phlegm from the Head, and 
recover the ſoft Senſe of Smelling ; it is ſaid, alſo, to provoke 


Urine, and to help Tertian and Quartan Agues ; but it is ſe\dom 


uſed. Miller's Bot. Off. | 
The Seed of Nella is principally uſed in Medicine; as, for 
Inftance, in reſolving. and rating the Mucilage of the 
Lungs, for increaſing Milk, for provoking Urine, and the Menſes, 
and againſt the Bites of venomous Animals ; it is eſteemed in 
| and Quotidian Fevers. Outwardly, it is of frequent 


Quarran 
Uſe in Cucuphas, Epichems, and the like Applications for eaſing 
the i and Gr 


ing up of Rheudis. Schroder. 
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The Root Property of ſtopping Hzmorrhages, 
wr Root hors Mouth, and intruded into the N oſtrils. 
The Seeds afford an Oil by Expreſſion, which many 


2 ious Error, make uſe of inſtea Wo 
d, The Seeds abound with an excrementitious - 
dity, and therefore are, not taken inwardly with Safety, as 


; they are to 
as the Seeds of Giraway 
hed, than crude, in Catarrhs, and Colds, in which Caſes the 
mY — Service, when parched or burnt. In ſuch Diſ- 
orders, I recommend the following Nodulus. 


Take Seeds of Nigella dere Tobacco, Styrax Calamita, 


h one Scruple; Ambergriſe, two Grains: Mix them, and 
„ in a fine r Linen Cloth, to be held to the 
Noftrils at Intervals. S. Pauli. . 


For Loſs of Smelling, take of Roman. Nigella, a ſufficient 
Quantity : Reduce-it to Powder, and work ic wich old Oil 


in a Mortar. Let the Patient, with his Head held back- 


ward, and his Mouth full of Water, receive this Liquor 

into his Noſtrils, drawing up bis Breath. Galen. | 

For a noble Lady, very ſubject to a Coryza, I preſcribed the 
following Nodulus. # 


Take Seeds of Nigella parched, half an Ounce ; Abelmoſch, 
Leaves of Caraways and Marjoram, each two Drams; Styrax 


Calamita, Tobacco, each one Dram ; Ambergriſe, ſeven 
Grains : Mix them, and tie them up into a Nodulus. fo 


By the Uſe of this Remedy, the Lady preſerved herſelf, for 
the future, free from all mapner of Catarrhs and Coryzas, to 
which ſhe was before very ſubject. S. Pauli. 


The Flowers of Nigella, tho of a Sky-blue, yet rub'd with 


the Hands on Paper, or Linen, dye them of a beautiful green 
Colour. Rai Hiſt. Plaut. | 

6. Nigella; Orientalis, flore flavo ; ſemine alato, plano. T. 
Cor. 19. a | 

Nigella; Cretica. C. B. P. 146. Prodr. 75. M. H. 3. 515. 

4 Nigella; Cretica; latifolia; odorata. Perk. Tbeat. 1376. 
M. 1 

9. 


igella; peregrina ; flore multiplici. H. Eyſt. Aft. o. 2. 


16. Fig. 1. 
T 15 Nigella; flore minore. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 


283. | | 

4 It A called Nigella, quaſi Nigrella, from the black Colour of 
its Seeds; it is, alſo, named Melanthium, that is to ſay, Black- 
flower, tho' its Flowers are not black; and Melaſpermum, that 
is, Black- ſeed. 8 

The Virtues of this Plant are aperitive, inciſive, reſolvent, and 
beating. It is recommended for the Stone in the Kidneys, and 
is of excellent Uſe in intermitting Fevers, and for deſtroying 
Worms, the Quantity of two Ounces thereof being boiled in 
Wine. The Plant is antinephritic and carminative, whence, 
boiled in Wine, it cures the Colic ; the Seeds increaſe Milk, 
and promote Excretion by Stool, are of an acrimonious Qua- 
lity, and are ſaid to ſtimulate to Venery. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. 


. Boerbaav 


NIGELLA CRETICA. A Name for the Garidella ; foliit 
tenviſſime diviſis. | 

NIGELLASTRUM. A Name for the Lychnis ; ſegetum, 
major; and for the Caridells ; s tenuiſſime diviſes. 

IGER MORBUS. See MoRBvus NIGER. 

NIHIL ALBUM, & GRIsZUM. See CaDMIA. | 
NIIR NOTSJIL Malabarenſis. H. M. Otherwiſe call'd, Bac 
cifers Malabarica fructu oblongo, tetracocco, calyculato, 


It is a little low Tree, or rather a Shrub, about fix Feet in 


Height, n watry Places, and by the Banks of Rivers. 


The Leaves dry d and pulveriz d, and then exhibited every Day 
with Sugar, in an Infuſion of Rice, are ſaid to cure the Lues 
Venerea. Of the Leaves, boiled and baked in the Volk of an 
Egg, is prepared a Cataplaſm, which they believe to be of great 
Service, when apply d to the Venereal Buboes of the Groin; of 
the Leaves and Roots boiled in Water, is prepared a Bath, which 
is ſuppoſed to have an extraordinary Effect in che Phrenſy, Ma- 
nia, and other cephalic Affections; and of the Root boiled in 
Oil, they prepare a Liniment againſt the Gout. Raii H. P. 

NUR-PONGELION. H. M. Otherwiſe call'd, Arbor ſili- 
quoſa Indica ſiliquis longis contortis, in quatuor Cellulas per 
gum diviſus. | 

It grows to the Height of about ten Feet, and is not unlike a 
ene it delights in a moiſt and muddy Soil. 


e Fruits are delicious Food to the Parrots; of the Branches 


and Roor, they make Fiſhing-nets, which are preſerved in the 
rediſh Decoction of the Bark; of the Seeds of the Fruit bruis d, 


with dry d Ginger, and the Root or Fruit of Pever#e, and the 


Walking of Rice, is prepared an excellent Liniment for ſpaſ- 
modic N which the Malabariens call Paddevenera. 
a Hiſt, Plant. | 

Il. See AN1L,, and IN DIo. 


formi caudato. Tapia Bra ſilienſium ſimilis. 


NIL, ARABUM. A Name for the Cen volvalus; cœrulent; 
bederM#evxs : 6 trifolius. 

NILA HUMMATU. A Name for the ſecond and third 
Species of the Datura Malabarica; the firſt, which is the Nils 
hummatu, Datura Malabarice. ſecunda Species, Hort. Mal. differs 
little from the Siramonium majus album; which ſee deſcribed 
— ier 

is s in | owers ear, 

but principally in the rainy Seaſon. 
Decoction is good for Pains in the Limbs, or for an In- 
duration thereof, contracted in waſhing the Body. The Plant, 
or the Root, boiled in Oil, — 7 to anoint the Body, under 


a cold Fever; the Leaves, bruiſed with Lime, are of Service for 


anointing the Body, when affected with an Itching. The De- 
coction of the Leaves and Fruits in Oil —_— Pains of the 
Body, being anointed therewith ; and the Fruits bruiſed, the 
being taken out, are *pplyd with very good Succeſs to 
Impoſtumes and Carbuncles. Seeds, too freely taken, in- 
duce a Sopor, and endanger Life. This Plant is of greater Vir- 
tue than the Datura Malabarice Hummatu dictæ prima Species ; 
which ſee under STRAMONIUM. The other Species, under this 
Name, is the | 0 
Mudela - uila- hummatu, Dature Malabarice tertia Species. This 
differs from the former only in the Duplication or Triplication 
of its Flowers growing one within another. Raii H. P. 
NILAMMON. The Name of a Collyrium, deſcribed by 
Aetius, Tetrab. 2. Serm. wo . 105, | 
NILEI COLLYRIU The Name of a Collyrium in Cel-. 
ut, Lib. 6. Cap. 6. | | | 5 
NILEI EPITHEMA. The Name of an Epithem men- 
tioned by Aetivs, Trrrab. 3. Serm. 1. Cap. 17. | 
NILI COLLYRIUM. The ſame as the NI EI Cor l r- 
RIUM. Aetius, Tetrab. 2. Serm. 3. Cap. 108. | 
NILIACUM, e An Epubet for the beſt Sort of 
4 that is, Attic Honey. . 
'NILICA-MARAM. H. M. Otherwiſe called, Acacie folii 
Malabarica fructu rotundo, ſemine triangulo, D. Syen. An Myro- 
balanos Emblica? A kind of Indian Plum. < 
The tender Leaves, or the ve fr Fruit, pulverized, and exhi- 
bired in the thick acid Milk, called Tayr, is good for the dyſen- 
teric Flux; the Decoction of the ſame is given with Succeſs in 
an hot Fever ; boiled with Sugar, and taken, they cure the Ver- 
tigo ; the diſtilled Water of the Fruit is 1 * to be drank for 
8 


a preternatural Heat of the Liver. Raii 


IMBO ACOSTA, ſev Aris Bepov. H. M. P. 4. T. 5a. p. 
107. Arbor Indice Fraxino ſimilis, Olee fructu. C. B. Nin 


folio &. fruftu Oles. J. B. t. 1.1.6. C.8. Azedarach floribus al- 


bis irens. Herman. A tall Free growing in the Iſland 
of Zeylan, and other Countries of the Eaſt Indies; it reſembles 
an Aſh, and bears a Fruit like an Olive, from which they expreſs 
an Oil, which the Painters uſe. in ſtaining their Cottons. the 
Leaves boiled in Water, * prepare a Bath, which is of Ser- 
vice for driving out the Small- pox, and mitigating Pains of the 
Joints ; of the ſame, dry'd and pulveriz d, and mix'd with the 
expreſſed Oil of the Fruit, is prepared an Ointment, which is 
uſed with Succeſs in anointing ſuch Parts as are affected wit 

Pains, Spaſms, or Convulſions; and cures Wounds, Punctures, 
and Contractions of the Nerves. The Juice of the Leaves, 
taken either alone, or in Wine, Water, or Cock-broth, or ap- 


phy d to the Navel, either alone, or with a little Ox-gall, or Vine- 


gar of Aloes, is of extraordinary Service for expelling all Kinds 
of Worms; for which Reaſon it is a moſt from 4 ſalutary 
Remedy to all the Inhabitants of Malabar, becauſe they are very 
1 = Pays Ape and * 4 compare this Tree to 
t » for Bigne external Appearance at a Diſtance 
tho' its Leaves = unlike thoſe of the Aſh. Raii H. P. q 
Karibepou ſeu Nimbo altera. H. M. P. 4. T. 53. p. 109. 
I dis is a very tall and beautiful Tree, always green, and bear- 
ing Flowers and Fruit twice in a Tear; it grows in ſeveral Parts 
of Malabar. From the Fruit is expreſſed an Oil; of the tender 
Leaves, bruiſed and boiled in Oil, is prepared a Caraplaſm, which 
heals the Bites of Serpents, and other venomous Animals, being 
appl 'd W * injur d Part; * the _ boiled with the Leaves 
of the Aria u, is prepared an Apozem, which is very ſer- 
viceable in peſtilential == and other malignanc Diſeaſes; the 
Root, taken any manner of Way, urges by Stool. Raii H. P. 
 NINZIN. A Name for the GinsENG ; which ſee. | 
NIOPON, ire. This Word occurs in Erotiaz, and is 
W to be a Miſtake for NEToPoN, vir. | 
RUALA. H. M. Pomifera Indica TC fructu Prei- 
. a 5 D-Comelin. A Tree 
of a vaſt Bigneſs, and thirty Feet in Height, and growing in rocky 
and ſandy Places, and particularly in the Provinces of Mangerti 
and 15 in F on the — of Rivers. ; 
| uice of the Leaves, received in Linen, and apply'd to 
the Groin, provokes Urine. The Leaves bruiſed, 9 
Salt, Camphire, and the Dung of a Cat, reduced into the Form 
of a Cataplaſm, and apply'd to the ſame Parts, produce the ſame 
Effect. Bark, macerated in Water, and, with Ginger and 
Long pepper, boil'd in Cows-milk, and Oil of Seſamum, to the 


NI I 

Cor n of the Liq makes un ente Linknent for 
ap rp & cold Homcun, The Seed boiled in an Infu- 
fron of Rice, and then bruiſed, and with freſh Butter reduced 


to a Cataplaſm, effectually 
ERC Rl H. M. As Fratex Indicar baceifey Vitir Tus Je- 
_—_ Cluſii Foliis, Breyn.? An Indies bacciferous Shrub, ſeven 
or eight Feet in pits grow! in ſandy Places. | 
TE. Root, bruiſed, app inthe Form of a Cake, is ef- 
fectual for Inflations of the Belly, or Tumefactions of any Part. 
The Leaves, bruiſed, and apply'd with ſour Milk, ſerve to ripen 
Abſceſſes; which Purpoſe 1s, alſo, promoted by waſhing them 
with warm Water, in which the Leaves and have been 
bruiſed. Under this Head, Ray reduces the 
Katos Nironri, H. M. which is a low Shrub, much like the 
former, ing in moiſt and ſandy Places about Cochin, in the 
Ea . always Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit upon it. 
the Leaves boiled in common Water, is prepared a Gar- 
nim for the Cure of putrid and corroded Gurns, and for faſten- 
looſe Teeth. Of the Leaves boiled with the Fruit, Bark, 
and Root, is prepared a Bath for the Gout. The Bark of the 
Root, boiled with Long-pepper and Ginger, makes a Drink, 
which is ſaid to be highly ſerviceable for ſtrengthening the Sto- 
mach, and for cutting and attenuating pituitous Humours, Raij 
ws Plant. 


ISI, or NINSI, according to Blexcard, imports Grxs1NG. | 


0 8 Crimſon Graſs-vetch. | 
The Characters are; | ; 
It reſembles the Lathyrus in every thing, that the Leaves 
ſtand ſingle, and have oo Tendri but are wack like the Leaves 
the Geniſta Sagittalis. Ts 
— —.— but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 
Niſſolia vulgaris. T. 656. Lathyres, ſylveſtris, minor. C. B. P. 
. Catanance, leguminoſa, quorumadam. J. B. Ss. 300 _ Ervam 
Prove re. Dod. p. 529. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 25. 
ISUS. The Sparrow-hawk. See AcciPITER. 
NITEDULA. fame as CIcENDELA ; which ſee. 
 NITIALIA. The Name of a Star, in Paracelſus, which he 
whimſically repreſents, as having the apt Influence as Salt of 
Vitriol. 1 
NITRIALES. All 1 of reducing to a Calx, as 
fr . Ne | 
. tre. i he x 
ITis certain, that the Nitre of the Ancient wa different from 
ours, which being inflammable, and form d in ws ray, Strie 
and a kind of Spears, was abſolutely unknown to them. Tho 
the preciſe Time in which this artificial Nitfe of ours was in- 
vented, cannot be poſitively determined, yet it is not to be 
doubted, but its Invention laid a Foundation for diſcovering 
Gunpowder. There is a very conſiderable Difference between 
the Nitre of the Antients, and that of the Moderns. For, 
1. The: Nitre of the Antients is a native Foſlile dug out of the 
Earth, though not pure, ſince it muſt be afterwards elutriated; 
whereas ours is an artificial Subſtance produced by the Air. 
Hence thoſe are miſtaken, who affirm, that ſome Malt Liquors 
are prepared with nitrous Waters. 38 | 
2. The Nitre of the Antients is of an alcaline abſterſive Qua- 
liry; for which Reaſon it may commodiouſlly be uſed as a Suc- 
cedaneum for Pot-aſh, in making Glaſs or Soap. It is produced 
10 17 t, where it is called Natron. At Smyrne there is, allo, a 
re alcaline Earth found, which, when boiled, affords an alca- 
line Salt, exported to other Countries in large Quantities. And 
Carolus Cloſes, de Exotic. Lib. a. Obſervatione Bellon. Cap. 13. 
informs us, that in Grand Cairs the Nitre of the Antients is 
common, that large Quantities of it are fold at a very inconſi- 
derable Price. e Egyptians apply this Subſtance to various 
Uſes, ſince they coat their Veſſels with it, and dreſs their Lea- 
ther with a Mixture of it, and the Pods of the Egyptian Thorn. 
But Bellonivs, in Lib. 2. Obſervar. Cap. 21. informs us, that the 
Nitre of the Antients is very rare among us; and confidently 
affirms, that the ſmalleſt Quantity of it is not produced in 
Europe, tho tis very common and cheap in Bere But our 
Nitre is a Sal ſalſum, neither of the acid, nor of the alcaline, 
bur of the neutral Kind, fince it neither produces an Effer- 
veſcence with acid nor alcaline Subſtances. OEMS 
3. The Nitre of the Antients was not combuſtible and inflam- 
BY. like ours; for, which Reaſon it was by no means proper 
for preparing Gunpowder Conſidering theſe Differences, tis 
ſufficiently obvious, that when Hippocrates and Pliny, Dioſco- 
rides and Galen, treat of Nitre and its Virtues, they do nor mean 
our common Nitre, but a native alcaline Salt. | 
But tho? Belloxivs affirms, that none of the Nitre of the An- 
tients is produced in Exrope, yet I am of Opinion, that tho' it 
is not, in this Quarter of the World, — — in ſuch large Quan- 
tities, as in Egypt, yet there is even produced, in the Bowels 
of the Earth, a pure fixed alcaline Salt, in every reſpect ſimilar 
to Pot - aſn, Salt of Tartar, or the Nitre of the Antients, 2s is 
ſufficiently obvious from our medicinal Springs, hot Baths, and 
mineral Waters, from many of which an highly pure alcaline fix'd 
Salt may be obtain d by boiling. Hence appears the Falſhood 


and ripens Abſceſſes. Rai 


neration of Nitre, as d 


man Excrements, 


of the common Opinion of the modern Cliyiſts, who affirm 
that a fixed alcaline Sal is only the Product of Art; or of the 
* „ cannot be obtained, but from Vegetables burtt to 


es. 
Our Nitre is artificially of two Elements ot Princi- 
ples, one of which is the ſimple, univerſal, acid, and 
mogenial Salt contained in the Air, and the other an alcaline ſul- 
reous, and pinguious Earth, which like a Matrix, or Load- 
» artracts the univerſal Acid lodg'd in the Air. Nor are 
Earths of every Kind, when expoſed to the free and L Air, 
fit for generating Nitre, but only ſuch as are of an alcaline Na- 
ture, and contain a 2 a and ſulphureous Subſtance. Hence 
we find, that the Earrhs, left after the burning of Houſes, are 
of all others the moſt proper fgt generating Nitte. The ſame 
holds true of calcarious Subſtances ; when, for Inftance, Mud, 
Earth, or Clay, is mix'd with Lime, and expoſed to the free 
Air, the Salt of Nitre eaſily breaks thro! it like Froth. Quick- 
lime, alſo, rhe Aſhes Bf z or of Soap-boilers, as yet tur- 
gid with an alcaline Salt, greatly contribute to the Production 


of Nitre, when mix'd with Earth. 


The Earth proper for generating Nitre muſt not be al- 
caline, bur, pinguious and fulp ureous ; nay, a volatile alca- 
line Principle is neceſſary for this Purpoſe. Hence all Putre- 
faction contributes to the Generation of Nitre in Sands. For 
this Reaſon nothing in Nature ſo powerfully promotes the Gę - 
ing the Land with the Excrements 
and Urine of Animals. Hence thoſe who prepare Nitre, dili- 
gently dig up, and preſerve the old and ſqualid Earth in Sheep- 
ds, Stables, and other Places where Animals are kept. They, 
alſo, carefully collect the Earth dug up about bog 
which being im ted with the Salt and Sulphur of the hu- 
— k, for that Reaſon, highly proper for pro- - 
ing Nitre. 


They, alſo, chuſe pinguious Earths of Church- P 
Marie? — Walls, built of a pinguious Earth, parts putr 


Straw, eſpecially their Surfaces taken off for abour the 4 of a 
Finger length, becauſe theſe, 4 4 expoſed to the and 


Air, have conceived a nitrous coverable by the acrid 
and bitteriſh Taſte, Hence it follows, that the more Putrefaction 


and volatile ſulphureous Salt can be convey'd to Earths, the more 


proper they are for producing Nitre. 

Farths in order E yield a large ty of Nitre, muſt be 
managed in the following manner : are to be made up in 
Heaps, which are to be frequently watered or ſprinkled with the 
Urine of Animals; by which means, and the free Paſſage of the 
Air thro' them, don ccontract a nitrous Salt. But tis to be 
obſerved, that neither a too intenſe Heat of the Sun, eſpecial 
ſuch as burns the Earths, nor too pinching a Cold, nor too moi 
an Atmoſphere, and eſpecially rainy Weather, but rather a tem- 
perate windy Air, accompany'd with ſerene Weather, eſpecially 
in the Spring or Autumn, and in the Nigbt-time, favour the 
Production of Nitre. The Heat of the Sun is, indeed, ſervice- 
able in drying the Earths from which the Nitre has been before 
extracted, bur does not at all contribute to its Generation. 

Nor is irs Generation aN by intenſe Cold, Southerly 
or Weſterly Winds; but Winds e., from the 2 
Northerly Quarters bring the primogenial ethereal Acid. 
Elaboration of Nitre does by no means ſucceed under exceſſive 
Rains, which waſh it out of the Earths. 

Tias, alſo, to be obſerved, that from Waters . with a 
nitrous Salt, by Elixiviation, there cannot be obtained any true 
Nitre, which is inflammable, and forms itſelf into Cryſtals, 
without the Addition of Aſhes, in which there is an alcaline Salt, an 
Admixture of Quick-lime, or that Lixivium, which in boiling re- 
mains after the Cryſtallization; for if the Lixivium, drawn from 
nitrous Et rths, is boiled by itſelf, a ſaline Magma is only of tain d, 
which neither runs into dry, much leſs inflammable Cryſtale, 
nor is eaſily dried, but is eaſily diſſol d in the Air, eſpecially 
when moiſt and humid. Hence we may reaſonably conclude 
that the inflammable Salt of Nitre is com of an aci 
Salt, a fixed Alcali, and a ſulphureous Principle. 

And as neutral Salts are eaſily formed into Cryſtals; fo, on the 
contrary, neither acid nor alcaline Salts, nor ſulphureous acid 
Subſtances, mix'd with alcaline Earth, of wbich Kind this Lixi- 
vium, extracted from nitrous Earths, ſeems to be, are diſpoſed 
to Cryſtallization. | | 

But that there is in Nitre ſuch a fixed Alcali, is ſufficiently ob- 
vious, not only from its Generation, already deſcribed, bur, alſo, 
from this, that Powder of Charcoal alone, added to Nicre, fugd 
in a Crucible, converts it into a pure alcaline Salt, commonly 
called-Fix'd Nitre, tho it is not, in reality, different from Sale 
of Tartar, or any other alcaline Salt; as, alſo, from this Circum- 
ſtance, that if this alcaline Salt is again combined wich acid Spi- 


ric of Nitre, or Aqua-fortis, the Nitreis forthwith Ae | 
Earths impregnated with a nitrous Salt, of which Nitre is pre- 
pared, are not . be found in Exrope, but tis, alſo, certain, 
that an inflammable Nitre may be prepared every - where, becauſe 
the Matter, or Matrix of Nitre, which is alca- 
line and ſulphureous by Putrefaction, may be had every-where. 
Neither is it to be doubted, but that primogenial and 1 
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and, that it may be the purer, mix Wine-vinegar in the Water 


Acid, which is formed into a nitrous Salt with the alcaline ſul- 
— Earth, is contained in the Atmoſphere, where- ever it 


extends. 


And, tis certain, that not only in the Indies, which are bot, 
but alſo, in Muſcovy, which is a cold Climate, a large Quantity 
of Nitre is prepared, which is better than the German Nitre, and 
far more fit for preparing Gun- powder. The Indian Soil fa- 
vours the Generation of Nitre, becauſe, for ſeveral Months, no 
Rains fall to waſh and carry off the nitrous Salt from the Earth. 
Bur, in the Northerly Climates, the Air is not only ſerene, bur its 
elaſtic and expanſive Portion compreſſed and condenſed by the 
Cold; for nitrous Salt ſeems not only to be compounded of an 
acid, ſulphureoug, and alcaline Principle, bur, alſo, the Air, con- 
denſed into Water, ſeems to be 4 principal I redient in it ; 
for there is ſcarce any Salt, fuch as common Salt, Vitriol, and 


Alum, which has not, for an Ingredient, an aqueous Principle, 


calbd Phlegm, and which, in Diſtilation, is copiouſly yielded. 
Hence tis not to be doubted, but nitrous Salt has, for Ingredients, 
both an aqueous, and an aereal Principle, which'is principally 


| concealed under a ſulphureous Subſtance. 


This may. be confirmed by various conſiderable Proofs ; for 
'tis ſurpriſing, that ſince no Flame can ſubſiſt without the im- 
mediate Acceſs and Action of the Air, nitrous Salt ſhould, when 
moſt cloſely ſhut up frorh this Fluid, ſend forth a conſpicuous 
Flame. Hence the Reaſon is 9 why in Northerly Coun- 
tries, and by means of Northerly Winds, a larger Quantity of 
Nitre is produced, than where the Air is either too much'rare- 
fied, or too moiſt, Tis well known to the Preparers of Nitre, 
that more of this Subſtance is form'd in its Matrixes in the 
Night-time, than during the Day, under the Heat of the Sun. 

elides, the Inflammability, and highly-expanfive Rarefaction, 


- obſerved in kindled Nitre, and which increaſe the Impetus of the 


Fire and Flame, ſeem to me to be derived from the aqueous and 
aereal Particles, inclos'd within the Pores of the pinguious, ſul- 
phureous, and ſaline Parts, which, by means of the Fire, ſud- 
denly acquire the higheſt Degree of Rarefaction and Ex nſion, 
and are diſcharged, as it were, in Wind, juſt as in an /Zolipyle, in 
which Water, when included and rarefied by Fire, is totally diſ- 
charged in the Form of a dry Wind, with a conſiderable Noiſe, 
thro' a nartbw Hole; and this cold Wind, ariſing from the hot 
Water, ſurpriſingly augments the Force and Impetus of Flame. 
Hence Nitre may be juſtly called an aereal Salt, becauſe it is not 
only produced by the Air, but, alſo, becauſe that Fluid, con- 
denſed into Moiſture, is intimately mixed with it. 


Nitre contains various heterogeneous, ſaline, and earthy Parts, 


from which it ought to be 1 and purified; for, beſides 
its terreſtrious, pinguious, and ſulphureous Parts, it contains a pure 
common Salt, or even an Alum, from which, however, the pure 
and inflammadle nitrous Salt ys, to be ſeparated ; for theſe fo- 
reign Admixtures not only hinder its Deflagration, but, alſo, di- 
miniſh its Impetus and Expanſion, For this Reaſon all the Nitre 
ſold in the Shops is to be duly depurated; before it is uſed for 
pyrotechnical, chymical, or medicinal mes | 

This Depuration is to be made in the following manner: The 
Nitre is to be diſſolved by boiling it in a Kettle, with a Quantity 
of Water ſufficient to render it Fluid. Then the Lixivium is to 
be ſtrain'd, and, in a cloſe Veſſel, lodged in ſome cool Place; by 
which means, on the Surface, and at the Sides of the Veſſel, long 
pyramidal Striz, like ſo many Rays, are formed, from the Cir- 
cumference to the Centre, which are to be taken out and dry'd 
by the Heat of the Sun. Then the remaining lixivial Liquor is 
ro be again boiled by a gentle Heat, ſtrained, and again ſet by for 
a ſecond Cryſtallization. Thus a conſiderable Quantity of Nitre 
will be again concreted about the Bottom and Sides of the Veſſel, 
and this Method is to be repeated three times; and, laſt of all, the 
Ligwvium, which contains no more Nitre, is to be inſpiſſated by 
farther Boilingy by which means a common Salt, highly ſimilar to 
Sea-ſalt in its Taſte, cubical Figure, and Properties, is concreted, 
and ſubſides to the Bottom; and the Remainder of the inſpiſ- 
ſated Lixivium is coagulated into a Maſs of a bitteriſh Taſte, of 
a browniſh Colour, and which has many earthy, pinguious, and 
ſulphureous Particles mix d with it. This is the moſt proper 
Method of depurating Nitre. 
The Goodneſs, therefore, of Nitre differs much, according 
to the Quantity of impure, ſaline, and earthy Matter mix d with 
it. Some Countries, alſo, produce purer Nitre than others. The 
Indian and Muſcovy Nitres are reckoned beſt, becauſe an hun- 
dred Pounds of them, under. a depuratory Cryſtallization, loſe 
only ſeven Pounds; and that of Poland, fifteen Pounds. But 
the Nitre prepared in the Principality of Halberſtadt, and the 
Duchy of Magdeburg, loſes twenty-five Pounds, before it is fit 
for making Gunpowder. *Tis, alſo, to be obſerv'd, thar all 


| Nitres, if duly and chroughly .depurated and freed from their 


Sordes, are poſleſs'd of the ſame Virtues, and produce the ſame 

Effects. Hence ſome depurate and RR times; 

which it is to be diſſolved; for, as there is but one common S, t 

fo there is but one Nitre in Nature; but the Difference of both 

depends upon the different Quantities and Qualities of the gardes, 

and impure Subſtances, with which hey are mix d. | 
4 


1 


But it is; in u particular Manner, worch our Conſideration, 
whenee, or by what means, the common Salt, which is generally 
every-where aſſociated with Nitre, is produced. . ymiſts 


are of Opinion, that it is produced by the Urine of ſuch Ani- 
mals as nt comin Salt, — the Preparers of Nitre often 
pour the Urine of ſuch Animals upon the Earths deſign d for 
this Purpoſe. But this Hypotheſis, to me, ſeems incumbered 
with various Difficulties ; for, firſt, Animals rarely eat Salt, and 
Urine is, alſo, rarely ſprinkled on Wallis, and the Heaps of nitrous 
Earth. Secondly, from the Urine of human Creatures, who 
uſe large Quantities of Salt, a Salt in every reſpect like common 
Salt, can by no means be obtained; for common Salt, taken 


with the Aliments, and mix d with the various Particles of the 


Juices in the Stomach and Inteſtines, and with the Blood and Se- 
rum in the Veſſels, is ſo chang d, and its Craſis (o-diſfolv'd, that 
it can hardly be again obtained genuine and unadulterated from 
the Excrements of Animals. 7 9 
For this Reaſon it ſeems highly probable, that the common Salt, 
contained in Nitre, is, alſo, produced by the univerſal Acid ofthe 
Air, and a certain ſpecific Earth ſuch as is contain'd in common 
Salt; for, as Alum, Vitriol, Nitre, and a neutral ſulphureous Salt, 
ſuch as that extracted from Por-aſh, long expoſed to the Air, re- 
quire a peculiar earthy Matrix, in which the highly ſimple and 
univerſal Acid of the Air, which is determined co no particular 
Form, may inſinuate itſelf, by the Preſence of which, and the 
inſipid Part of the Air, they revive, and are regenerated; ſo, 
alſo, if in nitrous Earth ſuch a ſpecific Earth of common Salt is 
contained, it is no Wonger, if, being impregnated by the uni- 
verſal Acid of the Air, it ſhould be transform'd into common 
Salt. But even this Salt differs from the common Salt we eat: 
Firſt, with reſpect to its greater Acrimony. Secondly, with re- 
man to its r : And, thirdly, in this, that by an Affuſion of 
il of Vitriol, after an Efferveſcence, it not only ſends forth a 
Smoke, penetrating like that of common Salt, but, alſo, un- 
grateful and diſagreeable, like that of Aqua- fortis: 80 that, by 
this Method, an Aqua Regia, compounded of the Spiait of Nitre, 
_ capable of diſſolving Gold, may be obtained by Diſtil- 
on. | 
"Tis, alſo, obſervable, that common Salt, which, in Cry- 
ſtallization, retains a cubical Figure, in the wy” rs, of the Pre- 
paration of Nitre, ſubſides and falls to the Bottom of the Lixi- 
vium extracted from nitrous Earths, Aſhes, and Quick-lime, when 
inſpiſſated; but, in its Depuration by Water, it remains in the 
laſt Lixivium, by boiling of which it is, at laſt, form'd into Cry- 
ſtals. But a large __—_—y of Water muſt not be uſed in 
Depuration ; otherwiſe the common Salt, which is heavier than 
the Nitre, will be firſt precipitated, and carry'd to the Bottom. 
For we muſt obſerve, that Salts of different Natures, when diſ- 
ſolved in an aqueous Menftruum, are eaſily ſeparated from each 
other, and mutually united by Cryſtallization : Thus, the Particles 
of common Salt run together, and form a Body of a cubical Fi. 
Bog whereas the Particles of Nitre, when united, conſtitute a 
1 of a pyramidal Form. | | 
he eſſential Characters and Properties, by which Nitre is 
diſtinguiſh'd. from other Salts, are theſe following. | | 
1. Nitre is, by the Force of Fire, eaſily fusd in a Crucible 
without flaming ; but, as ſoon as an oleous ſulphureous Sub- 
ſtance, capable of flaming, is added to it, it takes Flame, and 
duces an Exploſion; which Effect happens not only by the Addi- 
tion of common Sulphur; of Antimony, which abounds with 
Sulphur ; of Charcoal; of Tartar, which abounds with Oil; of 
ſome Parts of Animals, the Blood or Bones, for Inſtance; but, 
alſo, by the Addition of Metals impregnared with Sulphur, ſuch 
as Tin, Iron, and Zink; as alſo, by an Addition of Sal Ammo- 
niac, which from the Urine receives a certain oleous and ſul- 
phureous Principle. ' | 
2. Nitre, mix d and diſtild with a vitriolic Salt, or the Acid of 
Vitriol, yields an highly volatile acid Spirit, of an ungrateful Smell 
and yellowiſh Colour, as appears in the Preparation of H 
man's Spiritus Fumant, or Agua. fortis; and, becauſe all Clay 
contains ſome Quantity of a vitriolic Salt, hence, if three 
Parts of Nitre are mix d with one Part of Clay, form'd into 


ſmall Balls, and dried, the Nitre by Diſtillation yields its Acid 


Spirit in the Form of a red Vapour; and, becauſe the acid of 
Alum is of the ſame 5 with that contain d in Vitriol, 
bence, in Conjunction with Alum, as well as with Vitriol, an 
acid Spirit, or Aqua- fortis, may be diſtiPd from Nitre. It 
muſt, alſg, be obſerv d, that no other Acid, except one of the 
vitriolic Kind, can by any means extract the Acid of Nitre, 
ſince a very fix d and ſtrong Acid, ſuch as that contain'd in Vitrioi 
and Alum, is requir'd for that Purpoſe. 

3. Nitre, fugd in a Crucible, is almoſt totally converted into 
an alcaline Salt; and this Effect is firſt produc'd by mixing equal 
Quanritics of Tartar and Nitre, and putting them into an ignited 
Crucible; by which means the black Elux-powder, commonly 
us'd by Workers of Metals, in ſeparating their Metals from ad- 
ventitious Mixtures, is produc'd. Nitre is, alſo, converted into an 
highly pure Alcali, when it is mix d and detonated with Powder of 
Charcoal; and by a tr leination it becomes an highly cauſtic 
Salt, of a Sky-colour, and this 6 calld Fix'd Nitre. Ti —1 

| wo 
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worth our Obſervption, that the Whole of Nitre may be con- 


verted into a cauſtic Alcali, of an highly acrid Taſte, and 
which, by pouring Water upon it, becomes intenſely hot, when 
mird with an equal Quantity of Regulus of Antimony, and 
melted together to a Maſs, in a red-hot Crucible. The ſame 
Phenomenon is ſaid to be produc'd with Zink and Tin. 

4. Nitre is a Salt of ſo ſingular à Quality, that there is none 
lke it in Nature; for it not only cools the Tongue, when ap- 
plied to it; bur, alſo, the whole Body, when taken internally; and, 
hen put into Water, augments irs Coldneſs. 

5. A Solution of Nitre, put into Blood coagulated, and be- 
come black after it is taken from the Veins, not only renders 
it more fluid, but, alſo, procures it a florid and beautiful red Co- 


lour; an Effect not to be expected from any other neutral Salt. 
By this Experiment, we may, in ſome meafure, account 
for its Operations, and refrigerating Effect, on the human 


Body; for Nitre is a Salt, which, by means of its aereal Prin- 
ciple, of an elaſtic and expative Quality, allays and ſtops the 
tumultuous and exorbitant Motion of the Ether in the Blood 
and Humours, which, when confin'd, becomes more violent: 
And to this aereal Principle we are to aſcribe the Fluidity, and 
florid Colour, which Nitre communicates ro the Blood. Nitre, 
alſo, by procuring a greater Fluidity to the Humours removes 
Stagnations and Obſtructions, and opens the Pores of the Skin, 
thro? which the hot and fiery Particles are exhal'd : And as Nitre 
ſtimulates the Ducts and Glands to a more copious Secretion of 
Lymph, hence it moiſtens the Body, and relaxes and ſoftetis 
Parts ſpaſmodically conſtricted. | 

6. Nitre, when detonated with Sulphur, or ay other inflam- 

mable Subſtance, is totally carried off in Smoke; by which 
means, the whole Craſis, and, as it were, the Subſtance of Nitre, 
which conſiſts of an acid and alcaline Salt, together with a 
pinguious and ſulphureous Subſtance, is totally. deſtroy'd; for 
Gunpowder, kindled in a tubulated Retort, is neither tranſ- 
form'd into an acid Spirit, nor an alcaline Salt, but yields a 
ſomewhat acid Phlegtn. 

7. Tis, alſo, « Property peculiar to Nitre, that, when put into a 
Crucible, expoſed to a calcining Fire, with Regulus of Anti- 
mony, Zink, Biſmuth, Arſenic, Regulus of Cobalt, Tin, and 
Lead, it converts them to a Calx; by which means the purer 
Metals, ſuch as Gold and Silver, are ſeparated from them. For 
this, Reaſon, | 
diſpers'd in Antimony, is to calcine and fuſe it with Nitre, 
whereas tis a tedious and laborious Task to ſeperate its regu- 
line and antimonial Parts by the Force of intenſe Fire; and 
as theſe Minerals are, in a great meaſure virulent, ſo, when cal- 
cined with Nitre, they not only loſe their deleterious Qualities; 
but partly become ſalutary Medicines. 

- 8. Tis ſufficiently known to Chymiſts, that Aqua · fortis diſ- 
ſolves Silver, but not Gold; but it has not as yet been adverted 
to, that Aqua- fortis, diſtiPd by Abſtraction from common Nitre, 
does not diſſolve Silver, but converts it to a Calx; whereas it 

uickly attacks and diſſolves Gold. This will perhaps ſeem 
— e to him, who conſiders that Aqua- fortis is the Off. ſpri 
of Nitre, and, in every er pee agrees with the acid Spirit o 
Nitre; but his Surprize wi 


which muſt be ſeparated by Art; and conſiders that Aqua- fortis, 
drawn off common Salt, becomes an Aqua- regia, capable of 
diſſolving Gold; for, if Aqua- fortis is even ten times drawn off 
depurated Nitre, its Virtues will not be alter'd by common 
Salt; but, if common Salt is mixed with the Nitre, the Aqua- 
fortis attacks and diſentangles it; Is which means an highly ſubtile 
Spirit of Salt aſcends, and this Spirit, in conſequence of its 
highly penetrating Subtilty, enters the moſt minute Pores of 
Gold, and, by means of the elaſtic Sulphur of the Nitre, de- 
ſtroys the Coheſion of its conſtituent Parts. OY 

9. Tis, alſo, to be obſerved, that if Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua- 
fortis, are in a due Proportion drawn off common Salt, there 

remains in the Bottom a Salt, which deflagrates like Nitre; for 

the Acid of Nitre intimately aſſociates itſelf with the alcaline 
Earth of common Salt, and with it is converted into Nitre, trom 
which it expels the Spirit of Salt. 

Tho Pubſtances highly volatile enter the Compoſition of Nitre, 
it is nevertheleſs of a very fir d Nature. The Volatility of its 
Principles is lacy obvious from the Account before given 
ot its Generation, whilſt, on the other hand, its fix'd Nature is 
evinc'd from this, that it remains fus'd over a Fire for ſome Hours, 
without any Diminution of either Weight or Bulk; neither is its 
Texture alter d by Flame, tho? a Change is ſoon produc'd in it by 
the Addition of a ſmall Quantity of ignited ſulphurequs Earth. 


Tho? an highly volatile and corrofive acid Spirit, as alſo a 


very cauſtic fix d alcaline Salt, may be prepared from Nitre ; 
yer it is polleſyd of a ſingular Power of removing the ſeptic, 
and conſequently the virulent and corrofive Qualities of almoſt 
all Subſtances, and rendering them propitious, temperate, and 
ſalutary. The violent and emetic Virtues of Regulus and Sul- 

ur of Antimony are ſufficiently known; and "tis certain, that 
by the Addition of a due Quantity of Nitre, and the Aſſiſtance 
of Fire, boch theſe may be converted into mild, temperate, 


0 


- Humours, it a 


the moſt expeditious way of ſeparating Gold 


ceaſe, when he reflects, that in un- 
depurated Nitre there is a large Quantity of common Salt, 


n 
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and gently diaphoretic Medicines. That moſt of the InſeQs, 
which, by means of their bighty acrid Salt, excire Bliſters, are 


excellently corrected by Po 
with them, is certain from Experience: Thus Cantharides, and 
other Subſtances of a like Nature, may be ſafely exhibited even 
in delicate Conſtitutions, in order to remove a Difficulty of 
Urine, provided due regard be had to the Cauſes of the Dic- 
order, and a ſmall Quantity of — which powerfully 
reſiſts Inflammation, is added. Some Purgatives are ſo highly 
draſtic, that, when imprudently exhibited, they raiſe violent 


Commotions in the nervous 2 and" often excite an In- 


flammation in the Coats of Stomach: Of this kind are 


Gamboge, Scammony, Reſin of Jalap, Coloquintida, Elate- 


rium, and 8 rge; which two laſt excite Bliſters, when applied 


externally. Now the cauſtic Quality of all theſe is greatly im- 
pait'd, by being mixed with any nitrous Salt; and, if there is 


any genuine and efficacious Corrector of Purgatives, which 


uards the tender Membranes againſt Heat, Spaſms, and In- 

amimations, tis certainly Nitre. Aloes, which is otherwiſe of a. 
laxative and balſamic Quality, has by its ſubrile acrid Salt been 
frequently obſery'd to excite Hæmorrhages; but it is ren- 
der'd more bene and propitious, by a proper Admixture 
of Nitre. The Bile, in conſequence of i 
Quality, is a balſamic and natural Medicine, without which no 
Animal can long remain ſound, and in a due State: Now, if the 
Bile is vitiated by a Congeſtion of acrid Sordes retain'd in the 
like Poiſon by irritating the nervous Syſtem, 
and producing preternatural Heat, Anxiety, Inquietudes, enor- 
mous Evacuations, and intenſe Pain: Now, in order to correct 
this peccant State of the Bile, no Medicine is more efficacious 
than Nitre. No : 
As Nitre is a powerful Cooler, when internally exhibited ; ſo 
there is no more effectual Antifebrile, no Medicine which either 
ſo ſoon, or ſo ſafely, corrects the febrile Heat, and remoyes the 


woeful Train of Symptoms produc'd by it. Accordingly Ange- 


lus Sala, in Myrotech. Sect. 5. informs us that in Quotidian and 
chronical Tertian Fevers, as alſo, in that Species of Fever 
call'd the purrid Hemitritæus, Nitre is us d wich wonderful Suc- 
ceſs; for when the Patients are properly purg d before, and kept 
in a moderately warm Place, the Exhibition of Nitre twice or 
thrice two or three Hours before the Paroxyſm, gives ſuch 2 
Change to the State of the Diſorder, that Health oon ſucceeds : 
And, as all other Refrigerants, the - moſt conſiderable of which 
are acid, inſpiſſate and coagulate the human Juices, ſo, on the 
contrary, Nitre rather attenuates and rende s the whole Maſs of 
Humours more fluid: Hence we underſtand why it is highly 
efficacious in extinguiſhing the Heat of the Body, and why no 
Salt is more friendly ro the Conſtitution than Nitre. Upon in- 


jecting various Liquors into the Veins of Animals, it has been 


found, that ſeveral of them have been kilf'd both by acid and 


alcaline Injections, only with this Difference, that the Acids 
[more gy too great a Coagula 


tion, and the Alcalis too great a 

uidityy of the Humours: But Malpighti, in Trad, de Polypo 
Cordis, Tom. 2. informs us, that he injected a Solution of ſix 
Ounces of Nitre into the jugular Veins of a ſtrong Dog, with- 
our producing any other Change, than a r 
Diſcharge ot Urine. Hence we may juſtly conclude, that Nitre 
is excellently ſuited, and highly friendly, to the Craſis of the 


Blood: For this Reaſon Ld. Baron, in his Hiſtor. Vite & Mortis, 


affirms, that a Scruple of Nitre frequently exhibited for a Doſe 
contributes greatly to the 2 of Life. Beſides, Nitre 
ſeems to have a kind of formal Exiſtence in che human Blood, 
which, when dried, reduc'd to a Powder, and thrown upon live 
Coals, produces a kind of Ebullition like that of Nitre, 

Nitre, alſo, prevents Putrefaction in Subſtances ſubject to 
Corruption; and tho* common Salt is highly efficacious for this 
Purpoſe, yer tis doubted, whether Nitre is not preferable to it 
in preſerving Bodies. Thus Blood, taken from the human Veins, 
may, by an Admixrure of a Solution of Nitre, be for a long 
time preſervid fluid and beautiful, without any Putrefaction. 
Beſides, tis ſufficiently known, that Fleſhs either by means of 
Nitre alone, or Nitre mix'd with common Salt, for a long 
Time retains a beautiful red Colour, even after boiling; the 
Reaſon of which ſeems to be, that this Salt exalts the red and 
beautiful Colour of the Remainder of Blood contained in the 
minute Veſſels of ſuch Fleſh. Hence tis obvious, that Nitrereſiſts 
the Putrefaction, which is often form d in the Prime Viz, and 


diffuſes itſelf thro' the whole Body; and may for this Reaſon be 


exhibited with Succeſs in putrid Fevers, and Diſorders of Chil - 
n —— powerfully the Excrerio 
itre, tzken internally, ully promotes retions 
Stool} Urine, and Sweat: One Ounce of depurated Nitre, 
difſoly'd in Water, renders the Body ſoluble, and procures 
ſome Stools, tho' it anſwers: theſe Intentions better, when 
mix'd with a proper Quantity of the laxative Decoctions of 


Tamarinds, Sena-leaves, a na. When the Fluids ara 
Parts of the Body, eſpecially in 


to be deriv'd to the inferi 
Fevers, Nitre is highly efficacious. Amoi 


Diuretics, none is better calculated for quic 


all the Claſs of 
y removing On- 


ſtructions of the. urinary Ducts, rendering the Diſcharge af 
CLI | ts 


er of Nitre, intimately mix'd 


ts deterſive and bitter 


* 
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| ine free, and diſſolving calculous Concretions, than rational Method of proceeding is, to relax the ſpaſmodicaliy 
* hy 9 in his Treatiſe de Medicament. 1 affirms, conſtricted Parts, and reſtore a free and eaſy Circulation of ibe 
that, if a proper Doſe of Nitre is taken once every Fortnight, it Humours thro the Veſſels. This Inten ion, as we learn from 
never ſuff:rs the Generation of Sand in the Kidneys, either in Experience, is excellently anſwer'd by Nitre, which in thele 
Patients ſubject to calculous Concretions, or Dyſuries, whether Diſorders is highly excol'd» by the moſt judicious practical 
adult or young, robuſt or delicate. Timess, in Conſil. Conſult. 3. Phyſicians. Thus Riverixs, in Cent. 1. Obf. 94. extols it in an 
informs us, that he heard of a certain Man's being perfectſy immoderate Diſcharge of the Lochia ; in Cent. 1. OH 96, in 
cur'd of the Gravel, by a long · protracted Uſe of prepar'd Nitre; an exceſſive Evacuation of the Menſes; in Cent. 1. O. 94. 
and Grulingius, in Obſerv. de Calculo, informs us, that Sal in a Spitting of Blood; in Cent. 1. Ob/. 83. in Hzmorrhages 
_—_ Fever; and, in Cem. 2. Ob/, Sr. 


pl cellent Preſervativ inſt, bur, attended with a mali 
E by dad found or theſe and ſimilar Purpoſes. And as 


| ious Cure for a Nephritis; and I have found he recommends it | | 
wy era par : * ſms are frequently the Cauſes of a Suppreſſion of the uſual 


from Experience, that an Emulſion ot various Seeds, invigorated 7 T 
with Nitre, is with great Succeſs exhibited for alleviating Ne- Evacuations of Blood from the Uterus in Women; ſince 
phritic Pains: A proper Exhibition of. Nitre renders Perſpira- its conſtricted Parts refiſt the Impulſe of the Blood to- the 
tion more free and liberal, in Patients afflicted with immode- uterine Veſſels, hence tis obvious, that Nitre in ſuch a Caſe 
rate Watchings, Thirſt, and intolerable Heat, becauſe it cor- affords ſingular Relief ; for which Reaſon, Riverius, in Cent. 1. 
rects the Heat of the Blood, and checks the hot inteſtine Com- 0 / 80. recommends it in aSuppreſſion of the Lochia ; and Gru- 
motion of the Fluids ; by which means every thing in the Con- lingius, in Ob/. 50. in a Diminution of the menſtrual Diſchar e. 
ſtitution is rendered calm, the preternaturally conſtricted Parts As Pains are often the Off- ſpring of Spaſms, ſo thoſe terrible 
are related, and conſequently the Blood is freely convey'd tothe Pains, which generally accompany the Excretion of Stones 
Emunctories of the Skin, In Practice we daily obſerve, that which affect the Inteſtines, and are taken ſor a colical Indiſpo- 
the precipicating nitrous Powders excellently promote Sweat, ſition, or which ſeize the Pericranium, are happily remov'd by 
in 25 ; but in languid, cold, and cachectic Con- the Uſe of Nitre : And Welſchins, in Cent. 2. Curat. ult informs 
ſtirurions, the moving Force of whoſe Muſcles is impair'd, a us, that by Nitre alone, a large Number of Soldiers ia the 
Diaphoreſis muſt be excited by more hot and active Me- Hungarian Camp were freed from an Epidemical Cephalalgia. 
dicines. | 5 , - Though theſe Things are obvious in Practice, and confirmed 
Nitre, is alſo, an excellent Carminative: The Diſorders by Experience, it is, nevertheleſs, an additional Satisfaction to 
ariſing from Flatulencies, ſtagnating, and 2 up, in the In- the Mind, to know the Reaſon why, and the Manner in which, 
teſtines, ſometimes ſpaſmodically, conſtricted, are ſufficiently Nitre produces theſe Effects in the human Body. 
obvious to Practitioners; for which Reaſon they ought to be Though. ic is, certainly, a difficult Task to know and demon- 
diſſipated and expel d with all Expedition: For this Purpoſe ſtrate the Virtues of Medicines, yet this Difficulty ought not to 
I have found no Medicine more effectual and ſucceſsful than make us deſpair in our Purſuit, but rather animate our Courage 
Nitre, either alone, or mix'd with Carminatives ; fince, by its in the painful and glorious Reſearch z for Experience, ſupported 
means, a Diſcharge of Wind by the Anus is procur'd, the Fla- by Reaſon and Judgment, in the Exhibition and Application of 
tulencies diſcover themſelves by their Fluctuation and Noiſe, Medicines, are the ewo things on which the Truth and Certainty 
and are happily eliminated with a Noiſe, which is in my Opi- of Phyſic depend. We ſhall, therefore, endeavour ro deduce 
nion, principally owing to a Solution and Relaxation of the the various Effects of Nicre from one common: Principle or 
conſtricted inteſtinal Fibres: For which Reaſon it is juſtly Source. The principal Virtue, then, of Nitre is, to refrige- 
commended in ſpaſmodic Colics, eſpecially that of the bilious rate and extinguiſh the preternatural Heat of the Blood. Now 
Kind, on which the Antients beſtow'd the Epither bot. But, it is not only certain, but agreed upon by Phyſicians, that all 
above all other- Medicines, Nitre affords the moſt conſiderable Heat in the Body is produced by a turbulent inteſtine Motion 
Relief to hypochondriac and hyſteric Patients, ſince it is excel- of the Particles of the Blood; eſpecially its ſulphureous Parts, 
lently calculated for removing the Spaſms and Flatulencies, round their Axis; fo that the brisker and greater this Motion 
which are the Cauſe of all the Symptoms incident to ſuch is, the greater issthe Attrition produced by the Preſſure of the 
Patients. | Blood, y means of the Heart, Arteries, 'and fibrous Parts of 
But one of the moſt conſiderable, and important Virtues of the Body; and the greater the Attrition, the greater the Heat 
Nitre is, that by which it reſiſts Inflammations ; for no Diſor- muſt, of courſe, be. Whoever, therefore, knows how to ſtop 
der is more injurious to the animal Oeconomy than Inflamma- this inteſtine Motion, muſt, of courſe, know how to remove 
tions, which in very acute Diſeaſes generally deſtroy the the preternatural Heat. This Motion is ſtopt, when the Par- 
Patient; ſince, when they ſeize the Stomach, 1 5 produce ticles of the Blood ceaſe to move around their Axes, and pro- 
Anxieties and Inquietudes; when they affect the Meninges, a ceed in ſtreight Lines, which, according to the modern Philo- 
Pain of the Head, a Phrenitis, or Convulſions; and when the ſophy, is the Cauſe of Cold. This is ſufficiently proved from 
Lungs, a Danger of Suffocation : When an Inflammation happens , contracting the Mouth very narrow, and blowing quickly; which 
in other Parts, a preternatural Heat of the internal, and an produces a Senſation of Cold, whereas, when the Breath is gently 
exceſſive Coldneſs of the external Parts is produc d; whilſt, in emitted, a Senſe of Heat is excited: And I am of Opinion, 
the mean time, Inflammations of the ſanguiferous Viſcera eaſily that this artificial Cold is not ſo much owing to any material 
degenerate into Abſceſſes or Gangrenes. In order, therefore, to Principle, as to a particular Direction of Motion in the Par- 
cure the inflam'd Part, Nitre, either alone, or mix d with a little ticles; and this ſeems to be demonſtrated by the curious Con- 
Camphire, and other bezoardic Subſtances, is, of all other verſion of Water into Ice, in the middle of Summer, by means 
things, the moſt efficacious; ſo that, if ſalutary Effects are of Nitre, common Salt, and Sal Ammoniac. | 
not produc'd by it, the Cure may be juſtly deſpair d of. But that there is ſuch a Motion in Nitre, or that the Motion 
In Practice I have long us d ſuch a Powder with uncommon of its Parts, when diſengaged by Heat, is rectilineal, may be 
Succeſs, and found that in Pleuriſies, a Phrenitis, a Peri- proved from various Circumſtances. That Nitre is elaſtic and 
pneumony, an Angina, an Inflammation of the OEſophagus expanſive, is ſufficiently certain from Gunpowder, whoſe Virtues 
and Stomach, and an Eryſipelas, a frequent Exhibition of can only be deduced from this Quality; for this Powder is of 
itt has, in a great meaſure, remov'd the Heat, the Pain, the ſo elaſtic and expanſive a Nature, as to force Objects from itſelf 
Thirſt, and Watching, by exciting a gentle Moiſture all over to a certain unlimited Circumference. Beſides, that Nitre is 
the Body, which was before dry and parched: When mix'd poſſeſſed of ſuch a Quality, is ſufficiently obvious from its Mix- 
with other proper Ingredients, and applied externally, it alſo ture with coagulated Blood, which, by its means, is forthwith 
affords Relief to inflam'd Parts: Thus camphorated Spirit of reſolved, becomes fluid, and aſſumes a red and florid Colour. 
Wine fo dexreroufly prepar'd, as not to be precipitated by an To this elaſtic Expanſion of Nitre it is, alſo, owing, that, when 
Affuſion of Water, when mix'd with a Solution of Nitre, and mixed with rn it ſenſibly augments its Coldneſs. 
a due Quantity of diſtibd Vinegar, diſcuſſes an Eryſipelas, and Hence it isagreeable to Reaſon, and our Conceptions of Things, 
removes an intenſe Head-ach. | that Nitre, taken internally, by producing ſuch-an Expanſion in 
Beſides, Nitre is one of the moſt conſiderable of thoſe Medi- the Fluids, diminiſhes the hot and inteſtine Commotion of the 
cines calculated for the Cure of Spaſms- and Conſtrictions, Parts bf the Blood and Humours. And this Effect it produces 
the Misforrunes excited by which, in the nervous Parts of the not only by diminiſhing the Agitation and Efferveſcence of the 
human Body, are ſufficiently apparent to thoſe who are bleſs'd acrid Bike with > wingy va in the Prime Viz, but, alſo, by 
with a Knowledge of Dr a and their various Cauſes: At leaſt, correcting the exorbitant Heat and Commotion of the Parts of 
tis certain, that enormous Hæmorrhages ſometimes ariſe the Blood in the Heart and 5 When this hot and inteſtine 
from no other Cauſe, than an Inequality of the Circulation Motion is allayed, the Fibres, before conſtricted by the Heat, 
of the Blood; ſince the Veſſels, which in ſome Parts are are relaxed, the Mouths of the cutaneous Emunctories opened, 
' ſmaller than in others, being ſpaſmodically conſtricted, the and Perſpiration rendered freer : So that the active and {alphy. 
Blood is impetuouſly convey'd to the adjacent Veſſels, and their reous Parts, retained in the Body, exhale ; by which means the 
| Ramifications; by too much diſtending which, and opening Heat and Thirſt are allayed, the Spaſms removed, the Pain al- 
their Orifices, violent Hzmorrhaggg are often 8 ythis leviared, and both the Excrements and Flatulencies freely eva- 
means, Spittings of Blood, Hzmorrhages of the Noſe, exceſ- cuated from the Inteſtines. Beſides, when the Hear, which 
five Evacuations from the hzmorrhoidal Veins, Bloody conſumes the Moiſture of the Body, is mitigated, this Moiſture 
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Urine, and immoderate Diſc of Blood from the Uterus, is afterwards retained, and ſoftens and relaxes the Parts before 
are produc'd. In the Cure of theſe Diſorders, the moſt ra- conſtrited ; ſo that Nire not only refrigerates, bur raoiftens 
| 5 : 1 
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NIN 


We have; alſo, obſerved; that Nitre preſerves Bodies from Pu- 


trefaction, which it — — ts. This 3 is, — 
uced by che exypaniſive Quality of Nitre, which extinguiſhes 
Re which Iillolves the Union of — — of 
which the Body is compoſed, and in which the Force and Cauſe 
of Putrefaction conſiſt: So that in the Preſervation of Bodies 
Nitre produces an Effect analagous to that of Cold. 8 

We now come to inquire into the Cauſe of that ſingular Vir- 
tue, by which Nitre corrects and ſubdues the cauſtic and draſtic 
Qualities of ſome Medicines, as we have already obſerved with 
reſpect to draſtic Purgatives, Inſects abounding with an acrid 
Salt, and Minerals of a deleterious Quality, the draſtic Force of 
all which is ſo corrected by Nitre, that the Phyſician needs no 
longer dread their dangerous e ncriogg The Reaſon of 
this ſeems to be, that all virulent Subſtances, by an highly pene- 
crating and active Motion of their minute and ſubtile Parts, ir- 
ritate, lancinate, and corrode, the tenſe Nerves, and delicate ten- 
der Fibres. Now the more numerous, and the more cloſely 
united, ſuch Particles are, the more forcibly they exert their 
Power; and, on the contrary, the more they are divided, the 
more of their Force they loſe. It is confirmed by Experience, 
that not only all Cauſtics, whether acid of alcaline, but, alſo, 
Sublimate alf, than which there is no ſtronger Poiſon, loſe 
their deleterious Quality, when only exbibited in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Water. In like manner, when Nitre, calcined 
with Regulus of Antimony, does, by its reſolvent and expan- 
five by nes ſeparate the antimonial Particles from each other 
in the Fire, diſſolve their cloſe Union, and, by dividing them, 
render them more ſubtile, an innocent, mild, and diaphoretic 
Quality is conveyed: to them. But this Diviſion of the Parts 
mult be ſufficienr ; for which Reaſon two or three Parts of the 
Nitre are requiſite to one of the Antimony; for, if the Quan- 
tity of Nitre is too ſmall, the Calx of the An imony will, in 
ſome mealure, excite a Nauſea and Vomiting. This diaphoretic 
Calx, when duly prepared, and fuſed with an equal Quantity of 
Nicre, and Powder of Charcoal, immediately reſumes irs virulent 
Quality, becauſe its Parts, which were formerly divided, are 
now collected, and cloſely united. Nor is it improbable, that 
Nitre, when mixed with draſtic Purgatives, and Velicatories, acts 
by dividing and ſeparating their Particles. 

From what has been ſaid, it is ſufficiently obvious, that Nitre 
is an excellent Corrector of all draſtic Subſtances, and, conſe- 
quen ly, of ſingular Service in the Practice of Phyſic. Thus, it 
is commodiouſly mixed with Emetics, Purgatives, Diuretics, 
and Sudorifics of the draſtic Kind: For which Reaſon an highly 
ſafe Vomit may be prepared by mixing two Grains of emetic 
Tartar with twelve 
three Grains of the Powder of Nitre. Very ſafe purgiog Pills, 
oy in various Caſes, may be prepared by adding ſix Grains of 

tre to the Pilulæ Avicenme, and the Extractùm Panchymagogum 
Crollii, of each ten Grains. A valuable Diuretic may be, alſo, pre- 


pared, by adding ſome Grains of purified Nitre to Millepedes, 
and Crabs-eyes, of each ten Grains, If twelve Grains of Be- 


zoardic Mineral are mixed with one Grain of Camphire, arid 
with volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, and Nitre, .each four Grains, 
we have a very ſafe and efficacious Sudorific. If we deſire a 
ſafe Mercurial Medicine for removing Coagulations of the Lymph, 
and Infarctions of the Glands, take prepared Cinnabar of an 
Kind, whether native, or Cinnabar of Antimony, and mix wit 
a due Quantity of Nitre, and other precipitating Subſtances. 
And this is a valuable and ſafe Remedy in chronical Diſ- 
orders. We, alſo, uſe, with ſingular Benefit, Nitre and Cinna- 
bar with thoſe Sedatives, the principal Ingredient of which is 
Opium, ſuch as the Theriaca Cceleſtis, Laudanum Opiatum, and 
the Pilulæ Cynogloſſæ; ſince, by this means, their narcotic Qua- 
liry is much corrected. F. Hoffman. | 


THE EXAMINATION OF NITRE. | 
1. Put Nitre into a clean Crucible, and fuſe it with a gentle 


Fire, without Fulminarion : It remains melted like pure Water, 
without changing its Nature, and ſcarce loſing any thing by Ex- 


hala ion. It patles through the Crucible, but does not 1 
cy 


alcaline, or become ſharper; and, when poured out, it pr 
becomes ſolid; and never, when thus melted, takes Flame, nor 
ignites; whence it is falſely called an inflammable Salt. And yet, 


while it remains thug fuſed, if any combuſtible Matter be throẽwn 


in o it, it immediatetfccakes Flame, whence it came to be called 
Irflammable ; but, whetitaken internally, it cools the Body more 
than any other Salt. | 
- _ 2. Pur a Solution of the pureſt Nitre, in Water, into ſeparate 
Glaſs Veſſels, and pour” ſucceſſively to them different Acids; 
and the Liquors will be found to make no Ebullition, nor to grow 
warm, opaque, or turbid. To another Parcel of the fame 
pour pure Oil of Tartar per Deliquium; whereupon the Liquor 
will grow opique and muddy, and ſoon depoſite a large Sedi- 
ment at the Bottom; from whence the Liquor being decanted, 
1: will no longer grow troubled by the Addivon of freſh Alcali. 
Nearly the ſame Thing happens upon the Addition of a volatile 
Acali. And this is the true Nature of Nitre. 


3 


rains of the Powder of Crabs- eyes, and 


* 


> 

REMARKS. N 

Hence it appears, that Nitre is neither alcaline, nor acid, not 

| 2 inflammable; but of all Salts the moſt eaſily fuled in 
ire. | 


Tun REFINEMENT AND CRYSTALLIZATION OF NITRE. 
Diſſolve common Nitre in ſix times its Quantity of boiling 


Water; ſtrain the hot Lixivium quick; put it into a clean cylin- 


drical Veſſel; and exhale it over a clear Fire, to a Pellicle: Set 


it in a cool Place with clean Sticks a-croſs the Veſſel; there 


will preſently be formed long, priſmatic, hexagonal, tranſparenc 
Cryſtals. le& theſe, and put them into an earthen an- 
der, that the Liquor may drain from them; afterwards dry the 
Nitre in the open Air. . 

2. Diſſdlve Nitre in eight rimes its of boiling Water; 
filtre the Lixivium; then drop therein ſome pure Oil of Tartar; 
mix them well; then drop in more, 
the Liquor appears no more diſturbed. Boil the Lixivium for a 
firgle Minute; ſtrain it hot to make it perfectly clear; exhale 
to a Pellicule; pour it out into a clean cylindrical Veſſel, with 
little Sticks laid a-croſs, and let it ſtand in a quiet Place; priſma- 
tic Cryſtals, like the former, will thus be formed. No Experi- 
ment ſhews, that any Alcali here adheres to the Cryſtals of Ni- 
tre, which is thus made pure; nor does it appear, that any Me- 
thod can afford it purer. 

3. Let the Lixivium that remains after this firſt Cryſtallizarion, 
be diluted with an equal Quantity of fair Water ; then boil for 
a Moment, filtre hot, inſpiſlate to a Pellicle, and ſet in a cold 
Place, as before: It will thus ſhoot into Cryſtals of pure Nitre, 
which are ro be dried as above. The _— Lixivium, be- 
ing again treated in the ſame manner, and again | 

ields more of them. And now the remaining Liquor, which 
is fat and ſharp, will afford no more Cryſtals, and dries with 
great Difficulty ; and this happens not only when Alcali has been 
uſed in the refining, but, alſo, when nothing but pure Nitre 
was added. This laſt Remainder is a peculiar and very ſaline 
Fluid, that long remains fixed in the Fire. | 


REMARKS. 


1. By this means an excellent Nitre is procured for Medicinal 
Uſes, being very light, of a particular bitteriſh Taſte, and, 
when taken into the Bod , it eaſily diſſolves therein; wonder- 
fully cools and thins the Blood, giving a florid Colour thereto, 
8 checking the Inclinations to Venery. It is changed in the 
Body, not being unalterable therein, like Sea - ſalt, but turnin 
into the human Salt. If the moiſt or ſolid Paris of Anima 
be ſalted with this Nitre, hey! ets thereby kept extremely red, 
and free from Putrefaction: Whence, in all inflammatory Diſ- 
rempers, attended with an inflammatory Condenſation of the 
Blood, this Salt proves excellently attenuating, and, at the 
ſame time, no way offends by any violent Acrimony, nor proves 
prejudicial by its Weight. Ir does not occaſion Thirſt, and 
Ons the _ of the 48 on turning alcaline, and the 

; rom putrefying ; and, on this account, it may proper! 
be called an Anti Hogiſtic Salt, "TY 

2. Here we ſee an Example of that ation uſually called the 

Cryſtallization of Salts, which is a Collection of ſaline Prin- 
ciples, of the ſame Species, into particular Glebes, or Shoots, 
always of the ſame Figure, and peculiar to each particular Salt. 
This Depuration depends upon the Law of Nature, whereby 
the Parts of diffetent Salts, being diluted in Water, and brought 
to a certain Proportion in reſpect of the Water, begin to ac- 
quire a Faculty of uniting their own particular Parts together, 
more than of uniting with the Water, or any other Salcs : 
Whence they repel both the Water, and other Salis. 
thus thoſe Salts always begin to come firſt together, when 
ſoveral Kinds are mixed, which require moſt Water to keep 
them diſſolved; for thus theſe aſſociate firſt, and repel from 
them the other ſaline Parts, that remain fluid in leſs Water 
ſo chat, if any Salts could be reſolved in one and the ſame Pro- 
portion. of Water, it would be extremely difficult to ſeparate 
and diſtinguiſh chem, which is now eaſily and certainly per- 
formed. And thus Nitre is perfectly ſeparated from Sea · ſalt, 
and Sea · ſalt from Salt of Tartar. For, when Nure is thoroughly 
purified from Sea · ſalt by Cryſtallization, it affords an acid 
Spicit by Diſtillation, which diſſolves Silver, but will not 
touch Gold; whereas, if a little Sea - ſalt remained with the 
Nitre, it would afford an Aqua- regia, not an Aqua: fortis. 
The ſame Nitre, being diſſolved in Water, and purified wich 
the Addition of fixed Alcali, by the bare Cryſtallization 
throws off all the Alcali; for in Diſtillation it is convert 
into an acid Spirit, which would not be ſuch, if any fixed 
Alcali adhered to the Nitre. Whence we may obſerve a 


and continue to do thus, till 


et to cryſtiilize, | 


4 


And 


wonderful attractive and repelling Power, in this Attion of 


Cryſtallization. : . | 
3. If theſe Cryſtals are well prepared, they always appear tranſ- 


parent, and of their on exact particular Figure; and ſo long 


as they appear thus, they always conſiſt of the Salt and Water, 
| ; united 


4 


* 
- 


LL 


united in a certain Method and Proportion. 
from hence, that if rheſe Cryſtals be put into a clean Glaks, 


covered wich an Alembic-head, and heated by the. Fire, they 
yield a pure Water; but, at the ſame time, preſently grow 


This 


ire, Opaque, and, loſing their Figure, fall into a 
4 Figure. "Bur if this Powder be again difſoly'd 
in Water, inſpiſſated, and cryſtallized, the ſame Form and 
Tranſparency return Whence this ought to be conſidered 
by thoſe who write about the Figure of che ſaline Principle. 
Nitre, thus purified, remains dry in the Air, and does not 
eaſily run by the Moiſture thereof. 


NrTRE CHANGED ro ALCAL1, wiTH TARTAR AND FIRE: 


Take ſix Ounces of pure dry Nitre, reduced to Powder; and 
che ſame Quantity of pure, dry, and pulveriz d Cream of 
Tartar ; Mix them together in a Mortar, and again dry 
the Powder thoroughly. Put an Ounce of this Powder into 
a clean and dry Bell- metal Mortar, firſt well heated; and 
apply thereto a little Bit of burning Coal: The whole Mixture 
will then inſtantly deflagrate, with a violent Noiſe, ſcatter- 
ing many Sparks abroad, diſperſing a ſtrong-ſmelling Fume, 


and leaving behind a white Maſs, ſomewhat greeniſh in 


ſeveral Parts. As ſoon as the Deflagration is over, throw 
half an Ounce of the ſame Powder upon the burning Maſs; 
and this, alſo, will deflagrate as the former, but quicker, 
| becauſe of the greater Hear. Continue thus, till the whole 
Maſs is deflagrated, and leaves behind a white, greeniſh, 
uniform Maſs, except a few ſmall Parts up-and-down, which 
have not ſufficiently felt the Fire. Theſe, therefore, ſhould 
be carefully ſeparated from the Maſs: And hence it would 
be better, if only a ſmall Quantity were deflagrated ar once, 
becauſe the Fire would be thus more equably applied thereto. 


RE MAR RK S. 


Hence it appears, that Nitra, which, of itſelf, is not inflammable, 
according to the firſt Proceſs, yet, being mixed with Tartar, 
which is oily, it immediately takes Fire, with a violent Agi- 
tation, like Gunpowder, upon the Application of a live 
Coal; and that the manifeſtly acid Salt, made by a Mixture 
of Nitre and Tartar, is, at once, by 
ing Action of the Fire, turned into Alcali; of which, a little 
before, there appeared no Sign, either in the Nitre, or the 
Tartar. Nor is there hitherto known any Method fo ſudden 
of producing a ſtrong fixed Alcali, from a Mixture of Salts 
that are not alcaline ; but, on the contrary, giving manifeſt 


Signs of a predominating Acid. For the Salt, thus produced, 


is a ſharp, fixed, and ſtrong Alcali in all its Effects, and al- 
moſt in every chymical, medicinal, and phyſical Operation. 
It, however, differs ſomewhat from other fixed Alcalies, as 

ielding, when Oil of Virriol is poured upon it, a Certain acid 


Spirit, that plainly appears by its Scent to be Spirit of Nitre ; - 
which ſhews, that ſome true Nitre ſtill remains in this Alcali, - 


but the Quantity of this Acid is ſmall, We have here, 
therefore, an excellent Method of expeditiouſly preparing a 
fixed Alcali, whenever it is wanted. And this ſudden Change 
of Nitre into Alcali will not appear ſtrange to him who knows, 
that no Nitre is obtained in Europe without the Aſſiſtance of 
fixed Salt, which is found in the Aſhes of burnt Wood. Laſtly, 
the Salt, thus prepared, readily runs in the Air. 


NirRE TURNED ro AN ALCALI, WITH LIVE CoaLs. 


Fill a ſtrong and large Crucible with very dry powdered Nitre, 
laid in light; ſet the Crucible firm in the Furnace, and ſur- 
round it with burning Coals, at a Diſtance; then gradually 
bring them nearer, that the Crucible, with the Nitre it 
contains, may be thus heated equably, to prevent burſting. 
When all is now thoroughly hot, apply as ſtrong a Fire as 
is neceſſary to make the Nitre run like Water: Then take 
a little Piece of Wood-coal, thoroughly ignited, and pur it 
gently into the melted Nitre, now at Reſt ; the Coal (not the 
itre) will thus inſtantly take Flame with an hiſſing Noiſe, 
and move over the whole Surface of the melted Nitre, 
with a brisk Motion, till it is conſumed, and the Flame ex- 
tinguiſhed, fo as to leave the Nitre melted, as before it was 
thrown in. Now, throw in another Bit of live Coal, as 
before, and the (ame Phenomena enſue. Continue repeat- 
ing the Operation, till, at length, the Nitre remains fixed 
wich the fame Degree of Fire, fo as to flow no longer, nor 
give Flame ro the Coal thrown in, which, at length, will 
always prove the Caſe. This State may be known to ap- 
28 when the Nitre begins to loſe its Fluidity, and t 
— Coal leaps briskly about, and ſometimes flies our of the 
Crucible. At this Time, therefore, the Fire ſhould be 
a little increaſed. When the Coal ceaſes to flame any longer, 
let all cool, and there will remain in the Crucible a Maſs 
with an bollow Part on its Top, where the laſt burning 
Coal had reſted : This Mak is ſolid, ponderous, of a Colour 


owder , 


a ſudden, ſingle, inflam- 


between white and green, flery, alcaline, and 
in the Air: Therefore, while — very hot, let it be preſentlß 
taken out, by breaking the Crucible, and put imo a clean 
Glaſs, to be carefully ſtopped. « 
REMARKS. 


. 


1. Here the Eye perceives, that Nitre will not take Flame with 


a burning | ; and thar, between the inflammable Matter 
of the Coal, and the melted Coal, there ariſes a great Motion 
of Impulſe, and Repulſe; for, when the live Coal, that flew 
about in the Crucible, is conſumed, the Nitre immediately 
remains without any viſible Motion, and does not appear on 
Flame, till, by the Addition of a freſh Coal, the ſame Motion 


| is renewed ; and, therefore, the Conſumption of the Coal is 
haſtened by the melted Nitre, which it would otherwiſe con- 
ſume much flower. And this accelerating Action of the Fire 


upon the combuſtible Matter ſeems to increaſe the Deflagra- 
tion; and, therefore, that the Effect of Nitre upon Combuſti- 
ble Bodies, ( 
repulſive Motioh, whereby the Coal, if ſomewhat large; is dri- 
ven from the Nitre wich an exploſive Force; after which, 
the whole Nitie remains calm, and at Reſt. 


. The Aſhes of the fixed vegetable Coal, after the Deflagra- 


tion, here turn into a fixed Alcali, which very eaſily relents 
in the Air; but this Alcali here produced is much larger than 
would be afforded by the burnt vegerable Matter, .and muſt 
alſo, proceed from the changed Nitre. This is another Method 
of converting Nitre into an Alcali: The Alcali thus produced 
is very difficult to keep dry, but preſently relents in the Air, 
and runs into a ſtrong, fiery, alcaline Liquor, leaving a large 
Quantity of Aſhes behind. Bur if the Salt, as ſoon as pre- 
pared, be diſſolved in Rain-water, and directly ſtrained, and 
the Feces, remaining in the Strainer, be waſhed fo long, in 
Changes of Water, till they retain no Salt, they become in- 
ſipid, when dried. And, if the ſeveral Solutions be evaporated 
to the Conſiſtence of the Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, a 
Liquor like that will be obtained. And theſe pure Aſhes, be- 
ing weighed, will ſhew how much of each remained af er 


the Deflagration, and, conſequently, how much Salt of the 


burnt vegerable Coal might contribute to the making of this 
Alcali. Hence, alſo, may be known, how much the Nitre 
contributed to its Production. This Preparation is commonly 
called Alcalized, or Fixed Nitre. | 


SaL PRUNELLÆ, FROM NITRE. 


1. Take Nitre, purified according to the ſecond Proceſs ; melt 
it at the Fire, in a clean Crucible; and, as ſoon as melted, 
pour it out in Cakes upon a clean Marble; and keep thern, 
under the Title of Sa! Prunella, for Medicinal Ute. 

} 


2. Diſſolve this Nitre in clear Rain-water, wherein red Poppy- 


flowers have firſt been infuſed warm, ſo as to give a beauti- 
ful Tincture, which is to be filtred ; inſpiſlate the Solu- 
tion, and let it ſhoot into Cryſtals, in thè common Me- 

thod. Theſe, being dried, are another Kind of Sal Pru- 
nellæ, or cryſtal Mineral ; formerly held a Secret, as an in- 
fallible Antiphlogiſtic. 


3. Melt four Ounces of pure Nitre in a clean Crucible, and 


throw a Scruple of the Flowers of Sulphur thereon; there 
will inſtantly ariſe a great Flame, like Ligbtning, which, 
when the Sulphur is entirely conſumed, directly goes out 
of itſelf. This being three or four times repeated, and the 
Nitre poured out into Molds, ſo as to form little Cakes, is 
another medicated Sal Prunellæ. | 


REMARKS. 


The Nitre, thus prepared, entirely agrees, in Virtue and Uſe, wich 


that of the ſecond Proceſs; which I rather prefer, as the 
Trouble of the preſent Proceſs ſeems e 5's and refined 

Nitre every way anſwers the Purpoſe. Hence we ſee, that 
melted Nitre, though perfectly at Reſt in the Fire, has the ſame 
Effect upon inflammable Sulphur, as it before had on the ignited 
Coal; that is, to make ir deflagrate quicker and ſtronger; and 
hence the Diſcovery of Gunpowder, which is prepared from 
Nitre, Sulphur, and Coal. This preſent Preparation has ob- 
tained the Name of Sal Prunellz from the Germans, who 
obſerving that a certain kind of epidemical Camp Fever, at- . 
tended with a dangerous black Quinſey, which they call Die 


 braune, was happily cured by the Uſe of this Powder, they, 


thence, called-ir by that Name. For the ſame Reaſon they 
gave the ſame Appellation to the Plant Self heal, or Prunella, 

ecauſe this Cures the ſame Diſtemper. The Salt, thus pre- 
pared, is never alcaline. | | 


SAL PoLycaREsTvs. 


e Nitre in a Crucible, and throw a lrtle pure Sul- 
eon, not exceeding a Scruple at-a time; it will 
agrate, _ 


1. Melt 
phur 


means of Fire, is no more than this violent © 


NI I 


as in the preceding Proceſs : Continue throwing 


on the ſame Quantity after each Deflagration, till at length 
2 much Sulphur is uſed as there was Nitre ; towards the 
End of the Operation, the Sulphur thrown in does not flame 
ſo violently, nor ſo brightly, as before. Keep the Crucible 
ſtill in the Fire, in the State of Ignition, for an Hour; the 
Salt will appear rediſh up-and-down, bur otherwiſe of a 
grey Colour ; If immediately after the Deflagration, with an 

qual Quantity of Sulphur, the Salt be taken out, without 
any farther Application of Fire, it has always appeared to 
me, upon Examination, to have perfectly the fame Efficacy 
as the former. | 


2. Or take equal Parts of pure dry Nitre, and Flowers of 

Sulphur; grind them to fine Powder, and heat it carefully 
then throw two Scruples thereof at once into an ignited 
Crucible, while it remains in the Fire; a violent Deflagra- 
tion will immediately ariſe; which being over, throw the 
like Quantity to the Remainder, and this will deflagrate as 
the former. Continue thus, till all the Powder be thrown 
in; there will now remain at the Bottom of the Crucible, 
a Salt extremely like the former. 


3. Diſſolve the Salt, thus prepared, in five times its Quantity 
of hot Water, in a Glaſs Veſſel; ſtrain it while it is hot; 
inſpiſſate it to Drineſs; it will be of a white Colour, of a 


bitteriſh, ſulphureous, warm Taſte, and of the ſame Na- 


ture with the Salt ſometimes found in hot mineral Waters: 
It is neither Acid, nor Alcali, but conſiſting of Nitre, and 


ſome Proportion of Sulphur, changed by the Fire. 
*REMARKS. 


Sul hur, therefore, which conſiſts of the Acid of Vitriol, and 
il, united together, has here the greateſt Part of its Oil con- 
ſumed in the Flame with the Nitre; and its acid Parr, now, 


perhaps, ſomewhat changed by the Fire, along with ſome Part 


of its Oil, intimately mixed among the Nitre, now, alſo, changed 


by the ſame, ſo as to produce a neutral foſſil Salt in the Fire. 
Whence we ſee, that Nitre, which, when fired with a.vegetable 
Coal, was converted into a fixed Alcali, is here, with Sulphur, 
changed into a fixed Salt, that is not alcaline, tho it had ſo long, 
and fo ſtrongly, been deflagrated with Sulphur. Phyſicians, 
eſpecially thoſe of Paris, having thoroughly experienced the 
Virtues of this Salt, called it Polychreſtus, becauſe of its various 
Effects, and proving ſucceſsful in many different Diſeaſes. If 
taken upon an empty Stomach, by a Perſon in Health, in the 

Quantity of two Drams, diluted with twenty times its Quan- 
tity of Wer, the Perſon walking gently after it, and drinking 
four or ſix Ounces of new Whey, for three or four times, it 
ſometimes proves gently vomiting, oftener purgative, but al- 
ways diuretic and ſudorific, ſo often as it is determined to ope- 
rate that Way, by Heat, Motion, and Sudorifics. It cuts cold 


viſcous Phlegm, reſolves in denſe Inflammations of the Blood, 


opens the Paſſages, corrects the Bile, when tending to Putre- 
faction, excites it, when languid, and ſtimulates ic with Gentle- 
neſs and Safety. Hence, being prudently given in chronical 
and acute Diſtempers, it proves curative: It almoſt certainly 
cures inveterate Tertians, without any Danger of Relapſe, or 
without obſtructing the Viſcera: It ſecurely cures Quartans, 


by gradually reſolving the ſluggiſh Matter thereof; and, there- 


fore, has deſervedly obtained the Name of the Salt of many 
Virtues. If a lctl Sal Ammoniac be thrown into melted 
Liquor, it takes Fire; and, if ſaturated by repeated Addition, it 
affords a wonderful Salt, that deſerves to be examined, on ac- 
count of its particular Nature. 


GLAUBER's Spixrr or NITRE. 


Put eighteen Ounces of pure dry Nitre, reduced to an impal- 
pable Powder, into a clean Glaſs Retort, and pour thereon 
fix Ounces of pure, and highly rectified, Oil of Virriol : 
Immediately place the Retort in a Sand- furnace, and apply 
a large Glaſs Receiver; luting the JunCture with a Mixture 
of Lime-clay, and a little Sand. There will preſently ariſe 


an Heat, and a red Fume ; apply a moderate Fire, and the 


Receiver will ſoon be' full of red Fumes, and a Liquor be- 
in to drop gradually. Increaſe the Fire to the utmoſt that 
and will give; and then let all ſpontaneouſly cool. As ſoon 

as the Retort is a little cold, ſepgrate the Receiver, and have 

at hand a ſtrong dry Glaſs, w narrow Neck, fitted with 

a ſlender Funnel ; pour the Liquor into a Bottle, through 

the Funnel, under a Chimney, to prevent the red Fume 

from any way coming to the Lungs ; for it is ſharp, fiery, 
incredibly-yolatile, and diffuſive : As ſoon as the Spirit is in, 
exactly ſtop the Mouth of the containing Glaſs, with a Glaſs 

Stopper; in like manner, ſtop the Receiver, and ſet it by 

for the ſame Uſe ; it will remain for many Weeks filled wit 

a red Vapour, in continual Motion. The Liquor in the 

Glaſs will appear of a Gold- colour, with a red Vapour 

always appearing in the empty Part above, even for Years, 


than this; whence we 


* 
2s l have · ſound by Experience; and, if at any time open d 
a volatile, copious, red Vapour immediately flies out. The 
Operation is beſt performed iti the cold Minter- leaſon. ; 


REMARKS. 


Oil of Vitriol can ſcarce touch Nicre, but there immediately 


ariſes a violently acid, ſharp, fiery, volatile Spirit, that is per- 
fectly nitrous, and has all the ſame Effects as common Aqua- 
fortis, and, with fixed Alcali, returns to true Nitre again. It 
is impoſlible to obtain more Spirit from this Nitte, by the Ad- 
dition of leſs or more Oil of Vitriol, whatever 


2 of 
. Sand- heat be uſed. All the Nitre, therefore, is not chapged 


from fixed to volatile, from ſolid to fluid, from mild to ſharp, 


from white to red, from neutral to acid, and from ang dee 
rie 


a moveable or reſtleſs Liquor. This Liquor is the true Spi | 
of Nitre, as appears by irs Smell, Taſte, Colour, red Fumes, 
Effects, and its Power of regenerating Nitre again. It con- 

tains nothing of the Oil of Vitriol employed, as appears from 
certain Experiments: The other Part of the Nitre, cherefore, 


| Which is not render'd volatile by this Operation, unites with 


the Oil of Vitriol, fixes therewith, and becomes a white denſe 
Salt, neither acid, nor alcaline, bur neutral; and of a new Kind, 


ſomewhat reſembling the Tartarum Vitriolatum. Upon con- 


ſidering this, ſome eminent Chymiſts have ſuppoſed, that 
Nitre, in its. Origin, was made of a fixed alcaline Salr, and 
the proper Spirit of Nitre, ſuch as is here produced; and 
mixed together to a 3 Saturation, But as Oil of Vitriol 
is a much ſtronger Acid, than Spirit of Nitre; when that comes 
to be mixed with the Nitre, they imagine, that the fixed alca- 
line Part of the Nitre attracts the acid Oil of Vitriol, ſo that 
the two here unite into a Salt, conſiſting of the Alcali of Nitre, 
and the Oil of Vitriol, while the pure Acid of the Nitre, now 
ſer free, by the Oil of Vitriol, from the Alcali that detained it 
before, remains a pure, red, volatile Acid, of its own pecu- 
liar Nature. Hence they attribute this whole Action to the 
bare paration of the Parts pre-exiſting in this Form before, 
and not produced afreſh by the Action of the Fire. This 
Explanation ſeems very plauſible, and countenanced by other 
Experiments, particularly in the two next Proceſſes but one. 
But if we conſider the Origin of Nitre from Animals, and 
fixed Alcali, it ſeems difficult to find a Principle in them, any 


way reſembling ſuch an acid Spirit, as is here prepared; eſpe- 


cially ſince the moſt diligent Inquirers into Nature cannot find 
any perfect Nitre ſpontaneouſly generated. Certainly there 
is no Inſtance of any natural Acid like that here obtained; we 
muſt, therefore, abide by our Experiments, and beware of 
haſty Concluſions. There is no known Method, either of Art 
or Nature, for obtaining a ſtronger, or a purer, Spiritof Nitre 
always uſe this Spirit for the fu- 
ture, in thoſe Operations that require it. Glauber was the firſt 
who diſcovered this Art, which he held as a Secret, and ſold 
the Production at an extraordinary Price, but at length di- 
vulged the Method; to him are we therefore obliged for fo 
excellent an Invention. And hence we have an Intimation, 
what Numbers of new, uſeful, and excellent Diſcoveries might 
be made, by applying one Body to another, and afterwards 
working upon them with Fire. The preſent Experiment is one 
of the nobleſt that Chymiſtry has produced, | 


GLAUBER's FIED SPIRIT o N1TRE. 


1. Put into a tall Bolt-head _ Parts of pure Alcohol, pre- 
pared without Alcali ; let fall into it only a few Drops, at 
once, of Glauber's ſtrong Spirit of Nitre ; then leave off, 
and ſhake the two Liquors well together, that they may 
perfectly mix; afterwards drop in more; ſhake as before: 
And thus proceed carefully, till an eighth Part of the Spirit 
of Nitre be added, in proportion to the Alcohol; obſerving, 
after each time, to ſhake the Glaſs thoroughly. After war 
digeſt the Liquors for ſome time, and then diſtil twice or 
thrice over in a Retort: Thus a true dulcified Spirit of 
Nitre will be obtained. 


4. If common Spun of Nitre, and common Spiri of We 


were here uſed, they would not thus afford ſo noble and 
balſamic a Spirit, on account of the Water they each of 
them contain. N 


3. I have often experienced, and ſhewn, „ee Effects 
that may ariſe upon mixing large Quantities of Alcohol, and 
ſt pirit ot Nitre, together : For, if to two Drams of 
Glauber's Spirit of Nitre, contained in a Bolt-head, there 

be at once added fix or ſeven Drams of Alcohol, there 
will ariſe a violent Hear, Ebullition, and Vapour ; and all 
the Liquor ſuddenly eſcape out of the Glaſs, though it were 
ever ſo high, and this with great Danger of Suffocation, if 
it ſhould touch the Lungs; and in this manner I have Joſt 
both the Liquors. | The excellent Doctor Slare has more 

2 to the ſame Purpoſe, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 

Action,. : , 


© os 
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R E MAR K S. 3 
ixi her Alcohol, and Spirit of Nitre, there 
Upon thus ariſes 1 Smell, like that of Southern wood; 


umme diatel 
, erved an high Degree of Efferveſcence be- 
— „ So Acid, and — ſubtile Oil, without the leaſt 
Interpoſition of an Alcali : And yet the Efferveſcence is almoſt 
fiery; ſo that, if a lighted Candle were _— to the Vapour, 
the lade of the Glals would appear of Flame, and the whole 
inſtantly burſt in a dangerous manner, The oftener theſe two 
Liquors are digeſted and diſtilled together, the more exactly 
they unite, and thus afford a perfectly acid and oily Salt, which 
has an» actual preſervative, balſamic, detergent, diſſolving Vir- 
tue, and prevents the Putrefaction of the Bile. Being proper. 
jy diluted, and prudently uſed, it preſently gives 2 beautiful 
Whiteneſ to the Teeth ; but, if imprudently uſed, deſtroys 
them: It reſtores the Appetite, if depraved by a mucous 
Phlegm, or corrupt Bile; or if the Cauſe proceeds from a 
Weakneſs of the Stomach : It is a great Carminative; it is re- 
commended as a Preſervative againſt the Stone, and even as 
1 Solvent for it: It was formerly the famous Lithontriptic of 
Sybviue, held at ſo dear a Price. It promotes Sweat, pro- 
vokes Urine, allays Thirſt, corrects a fetid Breath, and has 
particular Virtues in the Scurvy. It is ov e upon 
an empty Stomach to twenty or thirty Drops in Wine, Mead, 
or Beer. | 


Tar REGENERATION OF NITRE. 


x. Take an Ounce of dry fixed Nitre, made according to the 
third, or fourth Proceſs; diſſolve it in eight times its Quan- 


tiry of Water, and filtre the Solution. Pour the Liquor 


hot into a clean, heated, large Glaſs, with a narrow Neck; 


drop thereto, ſucceſlively, a few Drops of Glauber's ſtrong 


The falling in of each Drop ſuddenly oc- 


Spirit of Nitre. 
4 ſhake the Glaſs fo long as this 


caſions a great Efferveſcence; 


continues; then drop in more, as before; and continue thus, 


till the Efferveſcence begins to abate ; after which add only 
a ſingle Drop at a time, and ſtrongly ſhake the hot Liquor. 
Proceed thus, carefully, till no more Efferveſcence appears : 
The Liquor will be tranſparent, and certain long and cry- 
ſtalline s will begin to be form d therein. It has no Scent; 
the Taſte is ſomewhat bitreriſh, and perfectly nitrous. Di- 


jute the Liquor a little more, boil it for a Moment, ſtrain 


it hot, evaporate to a Pellicle, and actual Cryſtals of Nitre 
will ſhoot. Strain the remaining Liquor; inſpiſſate, and 
cryſtallize, as before; thus more true Nitre will be ob- 


. If any other pure fixed Alcali, prepared from Tartar, or 
Pot-aſh, be uſed in this Experiment, inſtead of fixed Nitre, 
the Succeſs will be in every reſpect the fame, and no Dif- 
ference be found in the Nitre produced. | 


REMARKS. 


The illuſtrious Mr. Boyle conceived ſo highly of this Experiment, 
that he thought proper to write a Treatiſe upon it: And truly 
it is one of the moſt capital Diſcoveries in Chymiſtry; as 

ſhewing how, from the ſtrongeſt and moſt corroſive Acid and 
Alcali, immediftely to produce, by a bare proportional Mix- 
ture, a neutral, mild, cooling Salt, in no reſpect corroſive. 
Here an highly odorous and volatile Acid is, in an Inſtant, at- 
tracted into a fixed Alcali, with the Loſs of all its Odour and 
Volatility, fo as to bear a Fire of Fuſion, withour any remain- 
ing Volatility: Whence we may eaſily underſtand the great 
attractive Force there is betwixt Acid and Alcali. At the 
Inſtant of this Conflict, a Quantity of elaſtic and highly ex- 
panſive Air ariſes, which is only generated in the Action of the 
Attraction, and ceaſes when that is over: Whence Air ſeems 
to be ſtruck out of the Bodies of the Acid and Alcali in the 
Colliſion: Hence this Action ſeems to be an Attraction, not 
a Repulſion; and, perhaps, the violent and ſudden Motion 
ariſes from the Expulſion and Breaking-out of the Air, while 
the Alcali and the Acid are cloſely uniting. Here we ſee, like- 
wiſe, a ſubtile liquid Acid again forms a firm, ſolid, ſaline 
Body with an Alcali; and that the Alcali, which would be- 
fore run ſpontaneouſly in the Air, and the Acid of the Nitre, 
ſcarcely by any other means to be render d ſolid afford a Salt, 
upon uniting, which, when dry, will remain firm in the Air, 
and even acquire a ſolid Form, or ſhoot into Cryſtals in Water. 
Here again we ſec, that an Alcali may be determined by an 
Acid, into that kind of Salt which-afforded the Acid. Hence 
Alcali appears a kind of unimpregnated or Female Body, to 
be impregnated by an Acid, which acts as the Male, with re- 

; 2 thereto, and generates its own Kind, or preſerves its 
- Species; and, therefore, the indifferent Nature of Alcali is 
determined by the Acid. And hence, again, it rs, that 
the laſt Principles gf ”_ re may conſiſt of any fixed Alcali, 
ſaturated with. t id Spirit of Nitre; and, therefore, that 
the Nature thereof, the Figure, and other Properties, may be 


4 


WE 
owing to 4 Conjunction of them both. But whether all Nitre - 
originally proceeded from this Acid, before pre-exiſting of it- 
ſelf, and unired with a fixed Alcali, in like manner pre-exiſt- 
ing by itſelf, I cannot ſay; and very much 2 But that 
| Nite may be made in this manner, and, alſo, that it may be 
procured from Earth, impregnated with the diſſolved Parts of 


Animals, and the faline Parts of Vegetables, as, alſo, with 
Quick-lime, I certainly know ; and this is ſufficient for me. 


N1TRE REGENERATED IN AN UNFIXED STATE. - 


1. Into a capacious Glaſs, with a narrow Neck, put three 
Ounces of pure volatile alcaline Salt; dilute it with fix times 
its Quantity of fair Water; and, when diſſolved, drop in a 
Quantity of pure Spirit of Nitre; an Efferveſcence will 
ariſe like that of the preceding Proces. Continue in the 
ſame manner as there directed, till the Point of Saturation 
be exactly hit; ſoon after which, oblong, ſaline, priſmatic, 
eight · ſided Cryſtals will ſhoot, exactly like Nitre. 


2. Again, dilute this compound Liquor, with twice its 

TS War, filtre ; exhale toa Pellicle, over a — 
and ſet the Whole in a cold Place; and nitrous Cryſtals 
will be formed. Proſecute the Operation, till all the Salt be 
ſhot, which will appear in the Form of ſcentleſs Cryſtals 
of Nitre. Theſe Cryſtals eaſily melt in the Fire, but at the 
ſame time fly off, not remaining fixed like Nitre: They 
make a Flame with all inflammable Matters, like true Ni- 
tre; and, with Oil of Vitriol, afford a Spirit like true Nitre. 
Hence they are true Nitre, but ſemivolatile. "Fs 


REMARKS. 


This is an excellent Experiment, and teaches the ſeveral Par- 
riculars explained under the laſt Proceſs; to which we may 
add, that here, from two of the moſt odorous Bodies, there 
ariſes a perfectly inodorous Salt ; from two violent Cauſtics, an 
exceeding cool and mild Salt ; from two very volatile Bodies, 
a Salt that is not volatile, —_— with a. conſiderable Hear. 
Here the volatile Alcali, of itſelf indifferent, is, by a ſaturat- 

ing Acid, turned into a particular Salt, of the Nature of the 

Acid 2 which thus regenerates the Body that pro- 
duced it: Hence we ſee, that the Volatiliry of a Salt depends 
upon the Alcali contributing to its Compoſition ; which Al. 
cali if fixed, the Salt is bred ; if volatile, the Salt is volatile: 
And that the Nature of the Sal produced depends upon the 

Acid mixed therein. Hence we have the Method of pro- 
curing a volatile Nitre; the Diſcovery of which has exerciſed 

the Labour and Induſtry of the Chymiſts of all Ages. The 
Virtues of the ſemivolatile Liquor, thus prepared® as far as [ 
could obſerve, are of the ſame Kind with thoſ of common 

| Nitre, or the fixed regenerated Kind, though more gentle; 
and differ only, as the Virtues of Sea · ſalt differ from thoſe of 


Sal Ammoniac. 


GL AUBER's ALCAHEST. 


Put the alcaline Salt, prepared according to the fourth Pprocęſs, 
in a glazed Diſh ; and expoſe it to the open Air, in 3 
niet Place, free from Duſt ; it will ſoon begin to run: 
our off what is diſſolved into a clean Glaſs. Again, ex- 
poſe the Remainder to the open Air, and repeat the Opera- 
tion, till the whole Salt is run into a Liquor. Much Aſhes 
will remain behind; but the Liquor, when ſtrained, be- 
comes clear, alcaline, and thick, like Oil of Tartar per De- 
liquium. : 
REMARKS. 


This is that famous Liquor of the Chymiſts, boaſted as ſo great / 
a Secret by its Inventor Glauber, who put it off for the true 
Aicaheſt ; but Secrets once revealed are lighted, and this ſeems 
to be the Caſe here. By all the Experiments I baye made, I 

could never diſcover any thing particular, and which I did 
not, alſo, find in Oil of Tartar: per Deliquium, in whatever 
Caſe I | applied it; NN py + Alcabeſt is prepared with 
more Difficulty, obtained in leſs Quantity, and comes dearer ; 

and hence, perhaps, pleaſes berter. e ; 


N1TRUM NITRATUM. 


\To eight Ounces of the Lixivium of pure Nitre thi 
Drops of the ſtrongeſt Spirit of Nitre; 1 4 
Pellicle, and cryſtallize after the common manner: Perfect 
nitrous Cryſtals will be thus obtained, but of an acid Taſte. 


REMARKS. 


This Proceſs ſerves to ſhew how certain Salts may 'be united, 

- which the Acids themſelves afford, into the Form of a com- 

| prone Salt; and, by adding more or leſs of the Spirir, the 
lt 


may be made more or leſs acid; but the more acid it is 
made, with the more Difficulty ir afterwards dries, and keeps 
The Nitre, 
thus 


dry ; being thus always ſubject to run in the Air. 


WIT -_ 
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thus prepared, is y uſed in burning Fever, at- 
tended with a dry, foul Tongue, and Thirſt. 


f VEGETATING Nrrxz. 
If, in the Prepa 


taken four Parts of Nitre, and one of Oil of Vitriol, and, 


after all the Spirit is entirely driven off, the white Salt, re- 
maining perfectly dry in the Retort, be left in the open Air, 
its Surface will ſoon begin to be covered with a thick long 
Down, as if it grew; which Phenomenon I do not remem- 
ber to have f . 
ſolved in Water, ſtrained and evaporated to Drinefs, in a 
cylindrical Glaſe, then kept expoſed to the open Air, its up- 
Surface will often appear thick-ſer with a kind of actual 
ele branching Plants; all which diſſolve away, upon the 
Application of Heat, ſo as to leave the Surface even; but 
upon 
— have grown up, as before; thus ſeveral times exbi- 
biring the Reſuſcitation of Plants, as it were, from their 
own Aſhes, of which ſome of the Chymiſts have formed ſo 
many Fables; and I have ſometimes ſuſpected the thing 
might, perhaps, be done by theſe means. 


| REMARKS. 
This curious Experiment ſhews, that the great Diſpoſition which 


Nitre has to cryſtallize, affords an Opportunity of imagining a 


kind of artificial Vegetation, ſuch as ſome over-credulous Ar- 
tiſts have feigned, but never, I conceive, exbibited under the 
Title of vegetable Reſuſcitation. . 


SeirIT oF NITRE wrrn Bol. x. 


1. Take a Pound and an half of purified Nitre, reduced to 
Powder; and four Pounds an half of common red 
Bole: Mix them well together; put the Mixture into an 
earthen Neck, ſo as not to riſe into the Neck thereof, 
as the long Neck lies horizontal in the Furnace : Let two 
of theſe long Necks be uſed at once, and lute on their Re- 
ceivers; apply a gentle Fire, at firſt, to warm the Matters, 

and increaſe a little —_ 4 — an Hour, till, by de- 

ees, the Furnace and Veſſels become thoroughly hot. A 


moiſt Vapour will now begin to come into the Receiver; 
increaſe the Fire ſo far, by degrees, in the Space of half an 


Hour, till the Vapour comes over rediſh ; and gradually 
raiſe the Heat, till theVapour comes over perfectly red. Con- 
tinue thus for three Hours; at length raiſe the Fire ſo high, 
till the long Necks grow red- hot, ſo that the ignited Matter 
may, in the long Necks, be perceived through the Glaſs 
Receivers; and keep the Fire up to this Height for two 
Hours: Then let all cool ; and, as ſoon as the Necks of the 
long Necks are cooled, take off the Receivers, with Care 
to avoid the Fume: Pour the diſtilled Liquor through a 

Funnel into a Glaſs Veſſel, which, being exactly fitted with 

a Glaſs Stopper, is to be ſer in a cold Place. This will be 
a very ſtrong, acid, ſharp, and cauſtic Spirit of Nitre, ex- 
haling very red Fumes, like Glauber's Spirit of Nitre, but 
is never ſo ſtrong. When the Diſtillation bas been well 
performed, I have had of this Spirit, nine Sixteenths, in 
reſpe& of the Nitre employed. 


2. The Bole, remaining behind, ſtill retains a Taſte of the 
Nitre. I have boiled the Whole of it in a large Propor- 
tion of Water, ſtrained the hot Liquor, and repeated the 
Boiling with freſh Water, till it would fetch out nothing 
more : Then, boiling all the ſtrained Lixiviums, which were 
now clear, and of a nitrous Taſte, I evaporated them to 
a ſmall Quantity, of the Thickneſs of Milk; it had a Taſte 
not very ſharp, but lixivious, as if ſomewhat alcaline; and, 
examining ie by putting Acids thereto, I found it, in ſome 
meaſure, alcaline, a little changed from the former Nature 
of Nitre, and yet not true Alcali, 


3. Great Care is to be taken in this 
thrown into the Furnace, during the Diſtillation, are firit 
thoroughly heated; otherwiſe they would break the long 
Necks by the Coldneſs ſuddenly driven out of them by 
the Fire. Hence, Care, alſo, ſhould be taken ypon open- 
ing the Door of the Furnace, to feed the Fire, leſt the 
cold Air, entering in too ſuddenly, ſhould crack the Veſ- 
ſels; and be cautious, likewiſe, leſt, upon opening the Door 
of the Furnace, the Flame ſhould violently burſt out into 


Operation, that the Coals 


the Face of the Operator, or be received wich the. Air 


into the Lungs. 


4- Pure Nitre, by itself, in 2 GlaG Retort, and. 2 Sand-heat, 


melts long before the Glaſs ; and, when heated ſo as to melt 
it receives no more Heat by increaſing the Fire; and, t 

long kept in this State, it affords no acid Spirit, but re- 
mains fixed, without conſiderably exhaling. And if long 
detained thus in an Heſſan Retort, and the Fire be violent, 


10 


oi 
ration of Glawber”'s Spirit of Nitre, there are 
erved in other Salts. But if the Salt be diſ- 


expoſing the Veſſel to the open Air, in a quiet Place, 


- greater Heat; it thus, alſo, 
in every reſpe& reſembling the true Spirit of Nitre, of the 

preſent Proceſs, and. in a large Quantity, We are here to 
- conſider, that the Colcothar, and burnt Alum, conceal a large 
Quantity of a very ſtro or 
- Spirit of Alum ; and theſe Acids, being actuated by che Fire, 


we can hitherto learn, 


. own particular Nature, according 
; w—_ Aqua · fortis is a mere Spirit of Nitre; Colcothar can, 


NIT 


the Salt, at length, paſſes through the Pores of i e earthen 
Veſſel, without ſen ing any acid Spirit into the pes 


eceiver ; 
but is ar 1 almoſt loſt, by tratifudi oh the 
oe akon | » by ee through the 


5. Nitre, mixed with thrice its main of Bole, Brick, or 
W 


Tobacco pipe · clay, reduced to Po 


er, then put into a 
Crucible, and ſet in the 8 4 


Fire, does not melt, But fume; 


affords an acid Vapour; 99 in a ſhort time, eva- 


porates its greateſt Part into the 
REMARKS. 


1. Hence it is plain, that the Fire, acting upon Nitre, while 


it is prevented from melting, by the Int 
its Quantity of a Matter that will not flow in the Fire, has 
a very different Effect, and heats much more ſtrongly, than 
when the Salt flows in the Fire; and, therefore, cannot be 
farther changed thereby. The is effected, by render 
ing a fixed Subſtance volatile, a mild one ſharp, changing a 
Solid into a Fluid, and a neutral Body into a violent Acid; 
all which can only be obtained, by preventing the Fuſion of 
the Salt, in the ſeventh Proceſs, we did, by means of 
Oil of Vitriol, in a Sand-heat. But whether, in the Spirit 
thus 222 there is not, alſo, ſome Liquor proceeding from 
the Bole, has been much queſtioned; principally, becauſe the 
Bole, once employed in this Operation, is ſaid to be inca- 
— of ſerving again; for that the Spirit of Nitre cannot 

ce be obtained. But, certainly, the Spirit of Nitre pre- 
pared with the Oil of Vitriol, and that with the Calx of Vi- 
trio], under the Name of Aqua-fortis, and that with calcined 


erpoſition of thrice 


| An, are alike to this, almoſt without the leaſt Difference; 


et no Bole was employed in their Production. Let 
the Experiments, therefore, of each Side of che Queſtion, 
be collected; a longer Time will ſhew what a ſhort one 


cannot. 
2. Again, ſome diſcerning Chymiſts among the Moderiis ſu 
ſe Nitre to be made up of Alcali, and a particular ns 


cid, as we explained in the ſeventh, ninth, and tenth Pro- 


ceſſes. The incomparable M. Homberg has, by a laborious 


Experiment, and a ſubtile Calculation, here determined the 


Proportion of the Alcali to the Acid, to be as four hundred 


and eighty to an hundred and eighty: three. Bur here, by Di- 


© Rtillation, nine Sirteenths of Acid are obtained, in reſpect of 


the Nitre, and yet ſcarce any Alcali is obtained from the Re- 
mainder ; whence it certainly appears, that this Acid proceeds 
from the Nitre, as changed by the Fire, and not by a Se- 
paration of the Acid, and the Alcali, pre-exiſting in the Com- 
pound before the Operation; ſo that the wonderful Action of 


the Fire here performs what is otherwiſe effected by the Oil 
of Vitriol. Since, therefore, true Nitre is never found ſpon- 


taneous in Nature; and its Spirit never without the Aſſiſtance 
of Oil of Vitriol or Fire, while the Salt is prevented from 
melting, we conceive that the acid Spirit of Nitre no-where 
exiſted in Nature, before the Diſcovery af the Method of 


| procuring Nitre, and drawing a Spirit from it; ſo far, we 


mean, as Can be known from chymical Experiments. Thus 
it was impoſſible both for Art and Nature to make Gun- 
powder before the Diſcovery of Nitre 3 even all other 
natural Things were known, exce Nitre alons._ 


3- Bur when the red Colcothar of Vitriol, or calcined Alum, is 


mixed with Nitre in a certain Proportion, ſo as to hinder 
from melting in the Fire, * quently, fit it to ſuſtain 
ds an acid Spirit in red Fumes, 


Acid, called Oil of Vitriol 


enter the Nitre 1 avirg its Spirit, ſubſtitute themſelves in 
its Place, and thus ve, for a Remainder, a Caput mortyum, 
containing that called the Panacea duplicate, which is con- 
ſiderably like the Salt produced in the making of Glauler's 
Spirit of Nitre; and this is the Origin of all the Aqua-fortis, 
whoſe ProduQtion entirely d upon the Reaſon above 
aſſigned, in the ſeventh Proceſs, This Tranſmigration of ſa- 
line acid Spirits is a wonderful Operation, while one of 
poſſeſſing the Place of another, drives the former out, 

thus appears to produce unexpected Tranſmutations. By what 
Oil of Sulphur made by the Bell, and 
Oil of Alum, are perfectly the ſame Acid; 4 all r | 
this Property, that they ſeparate all the other known Aci 
from the Bodies that hold them, render them perfectly vola- 
tile, the Places thereof, and, driving out the former 
acid Spirits, form, with the Remainder, a new Body, of its 
to that of this ſtronger 
no Violence of Fire, t 


ever ſo long continued, be 


a 1 deprived of all its Acid: Hence the Caput Mortuum of Vitriol 


and Alum abound with a ſtrong Acid, which the Fire cannot 
drive over; this Acid is attracted by the other Part * — 
2 | litre, 


, 


; o 
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Nitre, which cannot be converted into Acid ; and, uniting with 
this Part by the Force of the Fire, makes a new kind of 
Salt, and ſends over all the volatile acid Spirit, in the Form 
of Aqua-fortis. But they who promiſe, 2 the Art of Chy- 
miſtry, to convert the whole Body of Nitre by Diſtillation, 
into the Spirit of Nitre, by a true Change of the Whole, fo 
as from a Pound of Nicre to procure a Pound of Spirit, aſ- 
ſert a Thing, which to me, ſeems perfectly impoſſible, and 
contrary to the Nature of the Art. I have made various Ex- 
periments to aſſure me of this Truth. OS 
The Spirit of Nitre, of the preſent Proceſs, Glauber's Spirit of 
Nitre, and the common Aqua-fortis, well prepared, afford a 
nitrous Acid, diſtinguiſhed by its red Fumes from all other 
Acids; and always diſcovers itſelf by means of theſe Fumes, 
and its particular Odour. When mixed with fixed Alcali, 


they regenerate a true Nitre. 


FgRzpERic HorrMAN's FUMING SPIRIT OF NITRE. 


In Chymical Authors, there is frequent Mention made of 
Flame, produced by a Mixture of certain Liquors. Thus Be- 
cher, in his Phyſica Subterranea, tells us, that Oil of Vitriol, 
mixed with Oil of Turpentine, excites an intenſe Heat, attend- 
ed with Flame; but any one will _ trying the Experiment 
find that it is not ſo, even though the ſtrongeſt Oil of Vitri 
ſhould be uſed. An Experiment of the like Kind is mention» 
ed by Olaus Borrichius, in Ack. H 
in which two Liquors, cold to the Touch, when mixed toge- 
ther, produce a Flame. The Experiment is this: 4 


Take of recent-drawn Spirit of Venice Tu ine, after it 
is cold, four Ounces; put theſe in a large Glaſs, and pour 
to them ſix Ounces of recent and generous, but cold Aqua- 


fortis. Then, agitating the Veſſeh leave the Liquor expoſed 


to the open Air; and, in half an Hour's time, thick Clouds 
ot Smoke, and a conſpicuous Flame, breaking out at the 
Mouth of the Glaſs, will be perceived. 


Though I frequently tried this Experiment, by mixing ſtr 
Aqua- fortis with Spirit or Oil of Turpentine, I only obſerve 
an Ebullition, which was, indeed, intenſely hot, and accompa- 
nied with a large Quantity of Smoke, but would never flame. But 
that the Authority of Borrichius is not, even in this Aſſertion, 
to be doubted of, is ſufficiently obvious, from the following 
Conſiderations, ; 

Some more than twenty Years ago, having mixed and di- 
ſtilled the beſt Oil of Vitriol with common Salt, according to 
Glauber's Method; and, inſtead of common Salt, diſtilling the 
ſame Oil with pure and dry Nitre, by means of a gentle Fire 
from a Glaſs Retort, placed in Sand, I obtained a Spirit of a 
yellowiſh-red Colour, which ſmoked ſtrongly; and, by means 
of its Subtilty, could hardly be confined within the Veſſel. 

With this Spirit I made various Experiments, mixing it with 
highly rectified Spirit of Wine, and diſtilled Oils; upon which 
there happened a violent Ebullition, accompanied with an in- 
tenſe Heat, and a large Quantity. of red and ferid Smoke break- 
ing from the Veſſel. Afterwards, pouring it upon a very ſmall 
Quantity of common Oil of Cloves, caſually left in a Glaſs, 
there was firſt an Efferveſcence produced, and then a ſmall 
Flame, which only laſted for a Moment. Some Days after, I 
endeavoured to ſhew the ſame Experiment to ſome 'Lovers of 


Chymical Diſcoveries ; but the Effect did not anſwer my Ex- 


Pe ation, withour Doubt, becauſe the Glaſs was not ſufficient- 
y covered, but only cloſed with Wax, which was almoſt to- 
rally conſumed by the Spirit. I, therefore, took care that the 
Spirit ſhould be again diſtilled, and put into a Glaſs, which I ſtop- 
ped with a ſmooth Glaſs Stopper, that the ſmoking and pene- 
trating Volatility might be the more effectually preſerved. By 
this means, the Experiment ſucceeded happily, ſince a clear and 
tranſparent Flame, hardly attended with any Smoke, aroſe every 
time this Spirit was poured upon Oil of Cloves. 

The Account of this Experiment uv to reach Leipſic 
and Berlin, the ſame Year, two celebrated Men, Leibnitz and 
Nebirubauſen, paid me a Viſit, and were ſtruck with Surprize, 
upon ſeeing the Experiment performed. But, in the Acta 
Eraditorum, I afterwards read, that Dr. Slare, of the Royal 
Society in England, ſent Word from Paris, that Mr. Homberg 


pe a Spirit, which, when mixed with aromatic and Aſiatie 


ils, produced a tranſparent and conſpicuous Flame. This Ex- 
riment was, alſo, afterwards mentioned by Dr. Slare, in the 
oyal Society, and deſcribed in their Tranſactions. N otwith- 
ſtanding this, I'can ſafely affirm, that, without any Inſtruction, 
I was caſually the Inventor of this Experiment. For this Rea- 
ſon the illuſtrious Lejbzitz, in his Theodic<a, calls this Spirit, 
Spiritus Hoſfmanni, and thinks that ſome of my Diſciples had re- 
vealed it at Payis. Perhaps, alſo, at one and the ſame time, 
this Diſcovery was made in different. Countries ; but I am far 
from 1 any _ on this Account, fince the Diſ- 
covery is rather curious than uſeful, and oal 

the Generation of Flame, R 


£ 


bel 


ien. An. 1671. Obſ. 71. 


Wich this Spirit 


NIT 
Ic is prepared in the following Manner ; 


Take of well-depurated Nitre, ſuch as that of Ruſfia, which 
is free from common Salr, half a Pound ; this we render 
ſufficiently dry, in a gentle Heat. Afterwards, w pour 
upon it, in a Glaſs Retort, an _— Quantity of highly-rec- 
tified Oil of Vitriol; and, diſtilling by a gentle Sand-heat, 
we, in a few Hours, obtain this highly volatile and ſul- 
phureous Spirit. | 


If the Nitre is not ſufficiently dried, or if it is impure, and 
contaminated by faline or earthy Parts, a very ſtrong Spirit is 
ar firſt yielded, which is to be ſeparated ; for that which comes 
over with the Phlegm, is leſs fit for this Purpoſe, though, at 
the ſame. time, it is very uſeful for making the Spiritus Nitri 


_ Dulcis. *Tis, alſo, to be obſerved, that this Spirit is always more 
penetrating and ſtrong, when it is conveyed into the Receiver, 


not of a rediſh, but of a yellowiſh Colour, becauſe the for- 
mer indicates, that the Nitre is mixed with many heterogene- 


ous Parts. 
In the Retort, there ſubſides a Salt, compacted into an highly 
ſolid Form, of a very white Colour, and of a convex Figure, 


which it receives from the concave Part of the Retort. This 
Salt is of an highly aqueous Taſte, and not without the greateſt- 
Difficulty to be diſſolved by an aqueous Menſtruum. But tis 


ſurpriſing, that, by ſo gentle a Sand-heat, theſe two Salts, Vi- 
triol and Nitre, which cannot be, without Difficulty, fuſed b 
a ſtrong Fire, ſhould be colliquated into one highly ſolid Maſs, 
which, without Doubt, is to be aſcribed to theſe jgneous Spi- 
Tits; excited by the mutual Union of theſe rwo Bodies, by 
means of which, the intimate Union, Mixture, and Colliquation, 
of all the Parts was produced. | 
i have made various Experiments, by mix- 
ing it with diſtilled Oils; and *tis obſervable, that this Spirit, 
when mixed with the heavieſt Oils, ſuch as thoſe of Cloves, 
Cinnamon, and Saſſafras- wood, quickly, and in a Moment, 
roduced a tranſparent Flame, almoſt withour any viſible Smoke. 
hen a ſmall Quantity .of this Spirit was mixed with Spirit of 
Turpentine, in a narrow-bottomed Glaſs, I obſerved, that a 
ſtrong and very hot Smoke, but no Flame, was produced. But 
if an Ounce of each Liquor is put into a wide-mouthed Glaſs, 
and the Mixture ſhaken, a violent Flame will be produced. 
From this Experiment, therefore, duly made, I was convinced 
that we ought to judge more favourably of the Experiment of 
Borrichius ; and that we were not to doubt of its Truth, if the 
Cautions he lays down are obſerved, that is, if the Aqua-fortis 
is recent and generous; and if ſome Ounces of both Liquors 
are mixed in a large Veſſel, And as this ſmoking and inflam- 
mable Spirit is nothing but a genergus, and eaſily diftilled 
Aqua-fortis, as is obvious from its Coenen and Virtues, 
tis not to be doubted, but Aqua- fortis, prepared in the common 
Manner from Nitre and Vitriol, provided the firſt and ſtrongeſt 
of it is ſet apart, and kept in cloſe Veſſels, may produce a ſi- 
milar Effect. Hoffman. Obã. Pbyſ. Chym. Lib. 2. Obſ. 3. 
If there is any highly penetrating and corroſive Liquor, which 
inſinuating itſelf into all Bodies, corrodes, diſſolves, deſtroys, 
and changes their Craſis and Mixture, it is certainly the highly 
acid and concentrated Spirit of Nitre, deprived of all its Phlegm, 
rendered inflammable, and totally volatile, and by the Applica- 
tion of which, Excreſcences, Warts, and preternatural Tumors 
of the human Body, may be commodiouſly deſtroyed and era- 
dicated. Notwithſtanding theſe Circumſtances, this Spirit, by 
the Addition of the volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniac, or Salt of 
Tartar, is, after its Efferveſcence, totally deprived of its corro- 
five Quality, ſince the Mixture degenerates into a nitrous Salt; 
which, when diſſolved in Water, affords a powerfully diuretic 


Liquor, excellent for provoking Urine, in ſerous and cachectic 


Diſorders: Beſides, the corroſive Quality of this Spirit is ex- 
cellently corrected by mixing eight Parts of highly rectified 
Spirit of Wine with one Part of it; and diſtilling from an 
Alembic, by means of a Sand-heat : By which means, there 
is yielded a Spirit of a fragrant Smell, an acrid penetrating Taſte, 
entirely free from a corroſive Quality, excellently adapted for 
diſcuſſing and reſolving viſcid Humours, and, conſequently, car- 
minative. This dulcified Spirit, in conſequence of the vapo- 
rous Sulphur it contains, is, alſo, poſſeſſed of an anodyne and 
ſedative Virtue, highly efficacious in Pains and Spaſms; for 
which Reaſon it is of far - more Uſe in Practice, than the 
common Spiritus Nitri Dulcis. 

The Reaſon of the Proceſs is this, that highly rectified Spirit 
of Wine is nothing but a very ſubtle Oil, intimately mixed 
with Phlegm ; for which Reaſon, it is united, and intimatel 
mixed with this corroſive Spirit, and both of them, when united, 
form a Mixture of a third Nature, which, when diſſolved in 
the inflammable Spirit, comes over the Helm, and conſtitutes 
the dulcified Spirit of Nitre. But tis to be obſerved, that at 
leaſt five, ſix, or eight Parts of the rectified Spirit of Wine, 


-ought to be added to one Part of this Spirit; for if only two 


or three Parts of the former were uſed, a violent Conflict would 
be produced, and the corroding acid Quality of the latter, 3 
| g totally 
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the Health of the 8 and ſometimes ſucc 


dulcified Spirit o 


face of the Earth; and a 


— deſtroy d: But, in the Preparation of this Spirit, it is to 
obſerv'd, that the Spirit of Wine is not to be poured into 
the corroſive Spirit; otherwiſe a violent Conflict is produc d, 
accompanied . with a chick red Smoke, which is 3%: vr ypouy jo 

by the 
breaking of the Glais. But when the corroſive Spirit is in Trail 
Quantities, and gradually mix'd with the Spirit of Wine, all 
theſe Diſadvantages are prevented. 
This dulcified Spirit, when poured into a Silver 
ſet on Flame, leaves behind it a greeniſh Spot on the Spoon, 
which is a Proof of an acidulated ſubtile nitrous Salt: In ſuch 
a Caſe, tis, 8 expedient to dulcify this 5 — aces 1 
augment its Virtue, by pouring into it a r Quantity of th 
Tow Spirit of Sal 3 : When he Ac of this Spirit 
is thus corrected, it no longer leaves any Spot upon the Spoon, 
and its anodyne and ſedative Virtues are at the fame time ra- 
ther augmented. | P 

This dulcified Spirit of Nitre differs from the common Sort 
ſold in the Shops, 
Taſte and Smell, and conſequently more efficacious. They a 
differ with reſpe& to the Preparation, ſince that of the Shops 
is prepared with Aqua-fortis; and mine with a duly dephlegma- 
wh Spirit, impregnated with a vitriolic and highly concentrated 
Sulphur : My Spirit produces a violent Conflict and Efferve- 


ſcence with highly rectified Spirit of Wine; but the common 
Hence it alſo happens, that 


Nitre none at all : 
there is not an intimate Union of the Acid of Nitre with the 
oleous Parts contained in the rectified Spirit of Wine, which 
happens in my highly concentrated Spirit. In the Preparation 
of my Spirit, nothing remains in the Cucurbit, but all the 
Fluid aſcends ; whereas, in the Preparation of the common Spi- 
tus Nitri dulcis, the acid and corroſive Liquor of the Nitre 
remains after Diſtillation: * - - 3 | 
My dulcified Spirit of Nitte, by the Addition of \ proper 
Quantity of the Salt of Tartar, loſes almoſt all-its acid Acrimo- 
ny, and may for this Reaſon be commodiouſly mix'd with com- 
mon Water, for Drink in burning Fevers: Thus, if two Drams 
of it are mix'd with about two Pints of Spring water, they 
make a Drink which powerfully allays Thirſt, provokes Urine, 
and procures Sleep. In Inflammations of the Fauces A 


ſuch as attend Quinſeys, nothing affords morel immediate Relief, 


than this Spirit mix d with Sugar, and a ſmall Quantity of the 
Spirit of 8 diluted in common Water, and us'd as a 
Gargariſm. Sugar itſelf, alſo, ſwallowed in a ſmall Quantity, 
affords Relief in Inflammatiotis of the Fauces. - 

This dulcified Spirit of. Nitre, when mix'd_ in a ſmall Quan- 


_ tity with rectified volatile Spirit of Hartſhorn, | acquires a 


bezoardic and diaphoretic Virtue ; for which Reaſon it is highly 
beneficial in all malignant Fevers, where Sweating is neceſlary, 
Hoffman, Obſ. Phyſ. Chym. Lib. 2. Obf: 4. 
IX. Snow. | 
The higher Water riſes in the Air, the farther its Parts re- 
cede, and the colder it grows ; for, in all the habitable Parts of 
the Globe, the Hear is the greater, ceteris paribus, on the Sur- 
reezing Cold is conſtantly found on 
the Tops of the higheſt Mountains, which are covered with 
Snow, even in the torrid Zone, and the Increaſe of the Cold is 
in proportion to the Altitude. Hence the Water, riſing to the 
freezing Height, muſt neceſſarily be turned to Ice, unleſs all 
its Particles ſhould ſeparate, fo as not to touch each other; bur, 
if the Particles ſhould come into Contact, they muſt begin to 


freeze into ſmall icy Flakes, floating in the Air. If they ſhould 
| happen to daſh againſt the Surface of any Bodies in their Way, 


they would conſtitute a fine Hoar-froſt, that would otherwiſe 


ſcarce be ge ge Whence, therefore, there is a Space in 


the Atmoſphere, concentrical with the Earth, where the Water 
of the Air, when it arrives and unites, is conſtantly tarned to 
Ice. It is, however, probable, that this Water, being at firſt little 
united, can ſeldom freeze, but remains floating about in its ſe- 
parate Particles, till ſome Cauſe happening to unite them, it is 
then turned into Ice. 
The Water of the Air, in Space _— growing heavier by 


2 large Quantity coming under leſs Surface, and being now 


frozen, it immediately begins to fall downwards into Spaces 
fuller of Water; where, joining with other aqueous Particles, 
it gradually forms 1. Maſſes of Snow or Hail; and as there 
are many different Cauſes, that may make theſe Particles of 
Water, which were diſperſed in the upper Air, ſuddenly unite 
in large Quantities, it is caſy to underſtand how theſe Collecti- 
ons, coming into the freezing Height of the Atmoſphere, may 
preſently form conſiderable Maſſes of Snow or Hail. 
 Snow-water is found to be the lighteſt of all Rain-waters ; 
and. therefore Snow-water, received at a great Height from 
the Earth, is the purer and freer of groſs ponderous Parts; and 
if along-continued ſharp Froſt ſhall, at a pou Height, con- 
vert Water to Snow, after a long-continued clear and dry Seaſon, 
the Snow, thus formed, will be of the pureſt Kind, eſpecially 
if no Wind has diſturbed the Air, or intermixed any foreign vola- 
tile Particles with it. Thus, if, in theſe Circumſtances, Snow 
ſhould fall upon 4 barren ſandy f 


and 


ce the former is of a far more penetrating 
ſo 


fies, and falls off; and the Patient, after e 


Mountain, in a Defart far 


Ss 
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remote from any inhabited Place; and the Snow ſhould: lie 
deep; if the upper Part be now carefully collected, it will 
thus de obtained, as pure as poſſible; for there can ſcarcely 
be contain d in it either Salt, Oil, or other foreign Subſtance 3 
ſo that the Water procured by melting this Snow will greatly 
difter from all other Water, and be extremely pure, unchangea- 
bie, or capable of being kept for Yeats, as an excellent Remedy 
againſt Inflammations ot the Eyes. * 6 
= 
ub- 


The antient Alchymiſts have faid, that from ſuch 
ſtance, that by the Force of Fire may be intimately buried and 


Snow there may, by a ſecret Art, be obtain'd a very red 


concealed therein. Boerhaave Chymiſtry, 


Nm FuMANs. Quickl-ime.  . 
The white Flowers of Regulus of 


Antimonial Snow. timony are, alſo, call 


NIXIA. A Word coin'd from Nix, a Labour-pain, and 
importing much the ſame as the Lucina of the Anticnts, 
NOA. Braſs, or Copper, Rulandvs. 35 

NOCASIT. A Sieve, or perforated Veſſel. Rulandus, - 

 NOCHAT. Copper. Eulondus, ; 155 

NOCTAMBU LO. A Perſon who walks in his Sleep. _ 

NOCTILUCA. The Glow-worm. See Cicx NDL A. Phoſ- 
phorus is, alſo, call'd by this Name, becauſe it mines in the 
dark, or by Night, | L 

NOCTISURGIUM. Walking in the Sleep. 

NOCTUA. The Barn or white Owl, The fame as ALvco ; 
which ſee. * | | | 

The Fleſh, Fat, and Gull, are uſed. The Fleſh cures the 
Palſy, Pn and melancholy Perſons, and the like, Rabbi 
Moyf. The Aſhes of the Bird, burnt entire with the Feathers, 
being introduced into the Throat, have an admirable Effect in 
_ and breaking the Impoſtume of the Quinſey. The 

7all abſterges Specks in the Eye, and the Fat ſharpens the 
Sight. Schroder. | | 3 
OCTUINI OCULI. Grey Eyes. | 

'NODOSA, knotted, in Surgery, is an Epithet ſor a fort of 
Suture ; ſee SUTURA : And for various Bandages ; ſee Fascta. 
The Gout, alſo, when it forms Knots at the Articulacions, is 
call d knotted. ; | 

NODULUS, in Pharmacy, is a Knot tied on a Rag, in- 
cluding ſome medicinal Ingredient, or Ingredients, with wh ch 
the Liquor this Nodulus is ſuſpended in, is intended to be im- 
pregnated. It, alſo, imports a Bag, in which Ingredients are in- 
cluded, in order to be ſuſpended in a Diet-drink, or medicated 


ine. | | 

NODUS. A Node. A Diſeaſe of the Bones. See Os, 
_ NOELA-TALI, H. M. or Indian Barberry-tree with an 
Orange-leaf. It is a Tree of a moderate Size, grows every- 
where in Malabar, is always green, and bears a Fruit like our 
Barberries. Of the Bark of this Tree they make Ropes, as we 
do of Hemp. The Fruit is eſteemed delicious and retrigeratin 
in an high Degree, as arc Barberries. The Leaves are accounte 
an Antidote againſt the Bite of the Snake, which the Ma/aba- 
rians Call Heretimandel, whoſe Poiſon does not cauſe immediate 
Death, but an univerſal Corruption of the-Fleſh, which putre- 
1 er » 
at laſt yields ro Death, unleſs prevented by the Ule of a Diink 
prepared of a Decoction of thoſe Leaves with the ſalted Fruit 
of Mango in Water. Raii H. P. | Fs 
NOERA. The Cover of an Alembic, or Veſſel for Di 
tion. Rulandus. | Slee? 

NOLA-ILY. A Species of Bambu Cane, growing in Ma- 


labar, | 
NOLI ME TANGERE. In Engliſh, Touch me not. A 

ſort of corrolive Ulcer, thus call'd, becauſe it is exaſperated 

by Medicines. 7 BT 

In Botany, Noli me tangere is a Species of Balſamina. 
NOME, en, from ripe, to eat away. A phagedenic 


Ulcer. | 
NONUS HUMERI MUSCULUS' PLACENTINT, is 
the Teres Minor. | 3 1 
NORA. Lime, or any Salt, or Nitre. Rulandur. 
NOSI. See NxGUuNpo. FT : | 
NOSOCOMIUM, - yoo020gor, from vb, a Diſeaſe,” and 
i, to take care of. An Hoſpital. © A apy 


5; 


- 
& 


a 


NOSOCOMOS, of the ſame Derivation as the preceding pt 


Word, One who takes care of the Sick. | 
NOSODOCHIUM. Soc, , from bees, a Diſcale, and 
Sextet, to take. An Hoſpital, ' — | 

- NOSOLOGIA. Noſology; that is, an Explication of Diſ- 


NOSOS, roots, a Diſeaſe. e e | 3: "of 
NOSTER., This is frequently us'd by ſpagirical Writers, asan 
Epithet for their Gold, their Silver, cr any other Subſtance; by 
ich they would inſinuate, that it is not the ſame as what 
they mean by the Word. bur ſomething peculiar to themſelves, 
which is freed from the Elements, and of an Aſtral Nature. 
OSTOCH.”. A Name for the CogLtFoLivM; which 


1 
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NOTHOS, 


NUN 
NOTHOS, „bs. Spurious; thus the ſpurious Ribs are call'd 
_ Coors Notnur. Pays 

NOTLEUS, serie. An Epithet for the ſpinal Marrow, 
from r@To, the Back. | 
NOVALE in ven; Prodigy, or Porn 
NO , in Paracelſis, is a Pr 5 "pe 
NUBA, fignifies a Species of Manna, or Celeſtial Dew, of a 
roſy Colour: Or it imports Braſs. Rulandus, a 
| NUBES, or NuBecuL4. A Cloud in the Urine. A Diſorder 
of the Eye is, alſo, thus cal'd, which is the fame as ALBuGo. 


NUCAMENTA. Catkins. | 
NUCES & NARBADOES, a Name for the Palma ; Ame- 


ricana 7 9110. 
NUCHA. The Back of the Neck, properly the Region 


upon the firſt Vertebra of the Back. 
NUCIOSITAS. The fame as MyoyPra. Blancard. 
NUCIPERSICA. The Nectarine. 
NUCISTA.. The Nuttneg. 
NUCLEUS. A Kernel. | 
NUCULA TERRESTRIS. See But zocasTANUM. 
NUHAR. Copper. Rulandus. | 
NUMENIUS. The Name of a Bird, the fame as AR- 


rA. 


NUMMULARIA. | 

The Characters are; 1 

The Leaves are orbicular and cogjugated; the 8 5 is 
quinquefid, incloſing a ſeminal Veſſel, and conſiſting of five 
long ſlender Segments, which expand themſelves in form of a 
Star. The Flower is monopetalous, rotated, quinquefid, be- 
ing cut even to the Nail, or Unguis, and furniſhed with five 
Stamina, which, ariſing from the Circumference of the Baſe 
of the | 
the Wings of the Leaves. The Placenta is ſeated in the Bot- 
tom of — Calyx, and on it grows the Ovary, which becomes a 
round Veſſel cloſely lodged within the Calyx, and ſhooting forth 
a long Tube. ; | 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of this; which are, 

1. Nummularia; Lutea ; major. C. B. p. 309. Boerh. Ind. a. 
205. Nummularia. Offic. Ger. 505. Emac. 630. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1099. Synop. 3- 238. Nummularia vulgaris. Park. Theat. 555. 
Nummularia ſpins ſive Nummularia Officinarum. Rupp. Flor. 

en. 14. Nummularia five 


 Þumify a, folio rotundiore, Flore luteo. Tourn. Inſt. 141. MO- 
NEYWORT: 


Fuchſius's Figure of this, under the Name of Centimorbia, 

repreſents the Anagallis Iutea nemorum, Pin. much better than 
the Money-wort; for Pena and Lobel obſery'd theſe two 
Plants differed principally in their Leaves, which, in the yellow 
Anagallis, are a little longer, and more pointed. J. Bauhine 
took the Flowers of the oney-wort to be pentapetalous, but 
they are plainly monopetalous. | 
Its Leaves are ſouriſh, ſtyptic, and give a deep-red Tincture 
to blue Paper: The Acid abounds in the Money-wort, 
and produces with the Earth an aluminous Salt, involved in a 
little Oil, ſo that tis very aſtringent and vulnerary. Camerarius 
affirms, that, being boiled with Milk, it is good for the Scurvy. 
Tragus adviſes to boil it with Wine and Honey, and to give 
the Decoction to drink to thoſe that have an Ulcer in the 
Lungs : The fame Author commends it in the Dyſentery, LoG 
of Blood, and the Whites. Fuchſius preſcribes the Herb, applied 
as a yy, pn to dry up Ulcers. Matthiolus ſays it is very 
good for Ruptures in Children. Martys's Tournefort. 
Ir is one of the princes Vulneraries; the Flowers and Leaves 
bruiſed and apply d, are effectual in conglutinating all kinds of 
Wounds and Ulcers; the fame, taken in Wine, cure Dyſente- 
ries, and Weakneſſes, Fluxes, and Humidities of the Belly; 
they are alſo good for vomiting of Blood, uterine Fluxes, and 
all Wounds or Ulcers of the inward Parts, and eſpecially of the 
Lungs. Raii H. P. 

2. Nummularia; rubra. J. B. 3. 377 
folio rotundiore, flore purpuraſcente. T. 
Plant. Vol. 1. 

It is called Nummularia, from Nummus, Money, becauſe its 
Leaves are orbicular, like Pieces of Money; it is alſo named 
Centimorbia, from centum, an hundred, and Morbur, a Diſeaſe; 
that is to ſay, a Plant which cures a hundred Diſeaſes. 

The Juice of the Herb is like that of Beccabunge ; for it has 
a ſaponaceous, aromatic, and balſamic Taſte : Hence it has the 
fame Virtues. It has an Acrimony, which is not ungrateful, 
mix d with ſomewhar aromatic, and of an aſtringent acid Taſte. 
Hence, it works the fame Effect as Cochlearia, mixed with 

Aeetoſa, which we uſe when we are apprehenſive of ſpitting of 

For this Reaſon it is proper in all forts of Scurvy, 
where the Humours are to be render d more fluid without 
danger of too great a Reſolution, or Tenſion; for Inſtance, in 
an exceſſive 
ſucceeded by an Inflammation; and yet the im 
cuation requires to be reſtrained, for which Pu 
& very proper. A Decoction of the Lea 


Lyſimachia, humifuſa, 
141. Boerh. Ind. alt, 


x of the Menſes, where a total Stop would be 
erate Eva- 
ſe this Herb 


ine ſweeten'd 


ves, in 
3 


: 
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ower, grow together into one, in proceeding from 


Centimorbia. J. B. 3. 378. Lyſimachia T 
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— De 3 
en hma, Spitti 5 Thoids, 
and 2 Infants: bre Powder of the Leaves is 
good for an Hersia in Infants; and the Leaves, bruiſed, and ap- 
rolls the Form of a Caraplaſm, cleanſe and dry up fetid 
ers. This Plant reſiſts Putrefaction, generates Pus, is corro- 
borative, and cures many Diſeaſes. For the Arthritis, Podagra, 
Scurvy, Dropſy, and Jaundice, rake an Ounce or two of the 
Juice in the Morning faſting ; it is opening, and purges by Stool 


and Urine. = ant. adſcript. Boerhaav. 
1 . Ammoniac. Rnlandvs. I ſuppoſe he means Sal 
mmoniac. | 


NUSTUM, in Paracelſur, is the Cream of Milk; or the 
Cream-like Subſtance, which ſwims on the Top of Urine. 
NUTRICATIO. Nutrition. | 


AVELLANA. AVELLANA. 
BECUIBA. BEcuiBa Nux. 
NUX IBAN. BaLanus MyxETSsGA. 
Inpica. PALMA; INDICA; COCCYGERA; 
: | 5 ANG UL oa. 
n | 
The Characters are, 


The Leaves are pinnated, and grow to one common Rib, 
which terminates in an odd Leaf. The Flowers are male, and 
all amentaceous, conſiſting” of ſix thick, green, ſmall Leaves, 
growing to one Pedicle, in form of a Calyx. From the ſpa- 
cious Bottom of theſe Leaves ariſe numerous Stamina, which 
are collected, as ir were, into a Cluſter; a Multicude of which 
Cluſters, growing to one long Axis, form the floriferous Tail, 
or Catkin, in a ſeparate Part of the Plant. The Ovary, in 
another Part of the ſame Plant, is roundiſh, furniſhed with a 
bifid Tube, and divided into wide, rough, fimbriated, and reflexed 
Segments; and becomes a Fruit, which, under a pulpous Cortex, 


contains an offeous and bivalve Shell, incloſing a fat pulpous 


Kernel, divided into four Parts by coriaceous Intercloſures. 
Boerhaave mentions five Species of this; which are, 
1. Nux Juglans, five Regia, vulgaris. C. B. P. 


| 2 5 Tours. 
Inſt. 501. Boerh. Ind. a. 2. 175. Nux Foglans. Offic. Ger. 1252. 


Emac. 1440. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1376. Synop. 3. 438. J. B. 1. 241. 
Nux Fuglans vulgaris. Park. Theat. 141 3. Papi frve Nux 
Re > Merc. Bot. 1. 44. Phyſ. Brit. 62. THE WALNUT. 
This is uſually a large-ſpreading Tree, with a ſtrait ſmooth 
Body, a whitiſh Bark, and a firm ſolid Wood; it bears large- 
winged Leaves, of a yellow-green Colour, of a pretty ſtrong 
aromatic Smell; they conſiſt uſually of ſeven oval Pinnz, 
whereof the two next the Stalk are the leaſt, and the odd one 
at the End the largeſt; the Catkins come out early in the 
Spring, being looſe and yellow. 'The Nuts grow two, three or 
four together, upon ſhort Foot-ſtalks, being each covered with 
a green. juicy thick Peel, having . under it an hard wrinkled 
Shell, which Jon in two, incloſing a Kernel, conſiſting of 
ſeveral white Lobes, of a pleaſant ſweet Taſte, included in a 
thin bitter Skin. | 

The Walnut-tree is planted in Walks, Parks, and Fields; 
the Nuts are ripe in September. The Bark of the Tree, the 
green Peel, the Nuts, and the Shells, are uſed. 

The Bark \is a ſtrong Emetic, either green, or dried and 
Ron The green Nuts are cordial, alexipharmac, of great 

le in all contagious malignant Diſtempers, and the Plague 


itſelf: They are one of the principal Ingredients in Treacle- 


water. The Nuts preſerv'd are ſtomachic, and good to be 
eaten in a Morning, to prevent Infection in the time of peſti- 
lential Diſtempers. Two or three Ounces of the Oil, expreſs'd 
from the ripe Kernels, is a very good Medicine for the Stone 
and Gravel. "The Shells, oy and burnt, are accounted 
reſtringent, though but ſeldom uſed. Miller's Boz. Off. 
Of the Virtues of this Plant Dioſcorides and Pliny ſpeak as 

follows: Walnuts, eaten as Food, are difficult of Digeſtion, h 
hurtful to the Stomach, generate Bile, cauſe Head-achs, are bad 


for a h, [ Pliny writes thus of dry Walnuts, which are of 
a more ous Nature; for the freſh, he ſays, are more plea- 
fant] and of Uſe, eaten faſting, ro proyoke Vomiting [Inſtead 


of this, Pliny ſays, they are prejudicial to thoſe who vomit on 
an empty Stomach, and are only proper in a Teneſmus by 
attracting veg) Eaten beforehand wich Figs and Rue, they 
reſiſt Poiſon ; and ſubdue it, if taken afterwards. Pliny adds, 
that — effeQual in the Quinſey, being uſed with Rue and 
Oil. e free and plentiful eating of them expels the broad 
Worm: Mixed with a little Honey and Rue, they are apply d 
to Inflammations of the Breaſts, Abſceſſes, and Luxations; and 
with Honey, Salt, and an Onion, they cure the Bitings of Men 

or Dogs. Burnt with their Calyx, or outer Peel, and apply d 

to the Navel, they eaſe the Gripes. The Shell, burnt and tritu- 
rated in Wine and Oil, procures a comely Head of Hair to 
Children, the Part being anointed therewith, and cures an Alo- 


: The Kernel within it, 3 and applied in Wine, 
Np the Menſes. The Kernels of very old Nuts, being chewed, 


— 


| berd, and more grateful to the Stomach; and 


which 


of Salr. He who takes this 
Poiſon during that Day. Pliny. ; | 
The Walnut, ſays Galen, is eaſier of Digeſtion * the A 
w 
it is eaten with diy d Figs. This muſt be underſtood of the freſh 
Nut ; for, when it isdry, it paſſes into a pinguious Juice quite 
unfit ro be eaten. The expreſſed Juice of the outer Peel, either 
crude, or boiled in Honey to give it a Conſiſtence, 12 uſed 
as a Gargariſm, was ienced by Galen to be very effectual 
in a Relaxation of the Uvula, or an Inflammation of the Throat 
and Tonſils, by virtue of its aſtringent Quality, in Conjunction 
with its Fineneſs of Parts. 

Green or freſh Walnuts provoke to Stool, Galen, Ae tiur. 
Old and dry ones are rather binding; they are well concocted 
in a cold Stomach, bur in an hot one are converted into Bile. 
The inner Bark of the Tree, being dry'd, is a ſtrong Emetic ; 
the Iuli, or Catkins, are a 3 — one. 

Walnuts have à fingular Quality of pr the Menſes, 
when — and all other Medicines fail. are mace- 
rated in Water, till the Kernel may be ſtripped of Mem- 
branes; after which they are macerared in Aqua- vit for two 
Days; and then two or three of them are exhibited in the 
Morning faſting, for ten Days together, before the time of the 
menſtrual Flux. The Juice of the Root is ſaid ro be a violent 
Purge, and not fit to be given to any but thoſe of robuſt Habits. 

"The diſtilled Water of immature or green Walnuts is re- 
commended for many Purpoſes, particularly for diſſolving con- 
creted Blood, for Wounds, and hot Ulcers, and for a peſtilen- 
tial Carbuncle, _ outwardly ; the Water of Walnut- 
leaves is effectual for the ſame Diſorders: But J. Bawbine 

' juſtly doubts whether the Water of Walnuts be refrigeraring, 
and conſequently proper for « Carbuncle. 

Walnuts eaten after Fiſh are ſuppoſed ro promote their Di- 
geſtion, according to that Verſe of the Schola Salernitana. 


Poſt piſces nux ſit, poſ# carnes caſeus to. 


ce After Fiſh eat Walnuts, after Fleſh Cheeſe.” 
that they refiſt poiſonous Infections, being eaten in 
eaſon, in peſtilential Times, all 
the higheſt to the loweſt, both in Town and Country, roaſt 
them, and eat them in the Morning faſting. 
| Green Walnuts gather'd in May or June, before their Shells 
barden, ed in Sugar, are good for the Stomach ; and 


Ir is certain, 
Food ; for 


we have obſerved, that green and immature entire 


with their outer Coat and Shell, and candy d with Sugar, or, as 
the Faſhion is, boiled in ſugared Water, till they become tender, 
_ e. 795 into _ — WING — mn to the 
ce of a Syrup, might erved, be 
taken to the Nan of two or three in the Eveni — 
Food gently provoke to Stool. The Decoction of outer Peels 
of Walnuts, being poured on the Ground, attracts Worms 


from their Holes to the Surface. Tragus writes, that ſome dry the 


outer Peel, and, reducing it to Powder, uſe it inſtead of Pepper 
for ſeaſoning of Meats, to which ſome, for the better Reliſh, 
n which 
alnuts iſed, an I an Oi 3 ic 
ſome ule for e wee, Carbuncles, Egllops, and Ulcers of 
the Nerves. The ſame, infus d into the Ears, cures Deafneſs, and 
is good for hot Pains, the affected Part being anointed there- 
with. But Matt biolus ſays, it is of no Uſe in Medicine, but 
in * Requeſt for burning in Lamps, becauſe it is more du- 
rable than Oil of Olives. Ir is pr alſo, by Painters, before 
Linſeed-oil, becauſe this latter, when mixed with Cerufs, in 
Length of Time, changes Colour, whereas the other preſerves it 
immutable. But the fame Author in another Place ſays, that 
it is a potent Diſcuſſer of and is very ſerviceable 
in of the Colon ing from Wind. Aetius 
aſcribes the ſame Virtues to it, as to Oil of Almonds; and 
adds, that it is particularly ſerviceable to Gilders and Enamel- 
ers; for ir dries and preſerves the Work for a long time. | 
The T/e#, ioxas, in Paulus, are fpongy Bodies, (I ſuppoſe he 
means Fungi) growing on Oaks trees, and moſt in 
Uſe among the Barbarians. The fame Author ſays, that the 
Antients made uſe of them other Cauteries, in invere- 
uxions on the Stomach, and hydropical Caſes. 


upon 
them to burn, till they are reduced to 
ſelves. The Turk, in Imitation of 


Remedy faſting, can be hurt by no 


ſome will have it, the Nux Perſca, 
Regia by Dioſcorides and Galen, 
Pliny. The K. 


that of a Walnut; under which lies the 
which is of an oval Shape, 


rts of People from 


The deſiſting till they are throughiy g 


NUX 


Vine, and, applying it to the diſeaſed 


ne a preſent Remedy. They are mixed with Garlick, and, as take a well-dry'd Branch of 
9 — Onions, to correct their Acrimony. Pa 8 its Top. The Walnut-tree, wounded ian 
outer Peel of Walnuts is for the Lichen and the ing of the 8 before it puts forth Leaves, diſ- 
entery ; and the Leaves, - bruiſed in Vinegar, eaſe Pains in t charges « Li which flows in great Plenty, but is not ſo. 
ws ah _ Fe rms _ =_ found: written * \ voy wp" the Birch-tree. _. 
wi own Hand, confi two dry uts, as many uglans is he by > as Meacrobizs ſays, to erived 
Figs, and rwenty Leaves of Rue bruiſed together, with a Grain 4 j#vende, from 5 "P's benefiti IAI, Nut; 


importing, chat it is Teen Nut; but ic was doubtleſd fo 


called, as implying the fame as 's Slam, the Nut of 
Fupiter : Thus is Iglau derived Foviglane, in the ſame 
ner as 


Fupiter from Fovipatey. For, as we ſay, Marſpiter 

and Dieſpiter ; ſo, alſo, we ſay, ; , where 

1 is 4 ge matt 4 a | ) 

uglans however is not the Als Bda Glam u 

of Theopbraſtus, which is rather the 8 but, as 

or, as Others, the Nun 

Euboica of the ſume Author, The Juglens is called Nux Baſilica 

Perſica and Baſilica by 

Walnut, it is agreed, ſays Pliny, Lib. us. 

Cap. 22. was called Caren [xdguer from ada, the Head) 

from an Heavineſs or ſſion of the Head, which it occaſions 
by its ſtrong Smell. H. P. 

2. Nux Juglans; fructu maximo. C. B. P. 417. 


* Nux Juglans; fructu tenero, & fragili putamine. C. B. P. 
e 
Nux f a L. 452. . Ind. 
als. Plant. 2 1 ot ba | 
Nux MoschArA. Offic. Ger. 1353. Park. Theat. 1600. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1522. Nux Moſthata rotwnda, Femina. Ger. 
Emac. 1536, Nam Moſchata fruttu rorumdo. C. B. P. 407, Nux 
Moſchata, Nusx Myriſtica, Nuciſta. Mont. Exot. Nux Aroma- 
tice. J. B. 1.265. Pale, Piſ. Mant. A. 173. THE NUTMEG- 


TREE, 
This is the Fruit of a Tree, which grows 1 
big as a Pear tree, with 
broader, and 


an Iſland in the Eaſt Indies ; it is about as 
fragrant Leaves, like thoſe of the Peach - tree, but 
not ſerrated about the Edges; it bears yellowiſh five-leaved 
Flowers, which are ſucceeded by Fruit, in Bigneſs and Shape, 
like ſmall Peaches, whoſe outfide Covering is ſoft and juicy, like 
» firraly ſticking to 
» that includes what we call the Nutmeg, 
brown, and ſomewhar rough on the 
Outſide, and wrinkled, and whitiſh, and marbled with red Veins 
within, of a moſt pleaſant aromatic Smell and Taſte ; The beſt . 
are firm and weig ty, and, being pierced by a Needle or Pin, 
emit an oleous Subſtance. Miller's Bor. Off: 
It is the Opinion of ſome, among whom is C. Bawhine, that 
what the Moderns call Naa Moſchata, or Myriſtica, was unknown 
to the Antients. J. Bauhine, and Gal/andinus, fancy it to be the 
Comacum of Theophraſtus, and the Cinnamum and Caryopos of 
e 6, and J. Bauhine conjectures it to be the Chryſobalanos of 


C. Baubine makes three Species of this Tree: The firſt is the 
Nux Moſchata fructu rotundo. C. B. Muſcata rotunda five 
Femina. Ger. Nux aromatica Femina. J. B. The Female Nut- 


tree. : 
This Tree grows ſpontaneouſly, and in vaſt Plenty, in the 
Iſland Banda, and no-where elſe, if we may believe Piſo. Some 
make Banda to be one of the Molucca Iſlands; but moſt make 
it a diſtin Iſland. It is ſituated near the Equator, and extended 
from North to South in a curve Direction, being almoſt of the 
Figure of an Horſeſhoe, three in — 8 and one in 
Breadth. The Tree is long-liv'd, always green, and flowering, 
and loaded with Nuts, ſome riper chan others; and yields its Fruic 
twice, and ſometimes thrice in 4 Year. The firſt Harveſt is in 
Auguſt and September, the ſecond about Merch, and the third 
ha in this, or that Month, as the Weather proves more or 
les kevourable The Nuts muſt not be gathered before they 
are throughly ripe, otherwiſe they are leis durable: When ga- 
thered, they are ſtripped of their outer Shell, and dry d firſt in 
the Sun; after which the Mace is taken off, and then the Kernels, 
which we call the Nuts, are waſhed wich Lime, which is their 
only Preſervative againſt Corruption and all external Injuries, 
and fit to be tranſported by long Voyages into all Parts of the 
World. The beſt are of a Sad - ted, inclining to an Aſh-colour, 
and intermixed with whitiſh Striæ. 

The Fruit is devoured by ſeveral Sorts of Birds, bur gſpe- 
cially by 2 {mall and white Kind of Pi which, when the 
outer Shell gapes, being allured by the Sweerneſs of the Mace, 
ſeize upon it together wich tbe Nut, and ſwallow it whole, never 
'glutted: Theſe Nuts are after- 


the hard woody 


premacerated with 


wards voided by the Birds entire, and bei 
ut the Trees thence 


„ ſudject to Cor 
ari as bei too are ca to Cor- 

e Fre wk mn a cnc 

the otbers, t e, tants, except 
the Mace which they aſe in adulterating the better Sort. Cliſios ſays, 
that the Mace is, at firſt, of ſo beautiful a Red, as to ſtrike the Eye 
rn ed acer 


* 
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by degrees, and at length contracts a yellowiſh Colour. 
ſecond Species is the | 5 

Nu Moſchata fruttu oblongo. C. B. M ſyriſtica oblonga ſive Mas. 
Ger: Nur Aronatica. J. B. Pala Metſiri Moluctenſibus. The 
Male Nutmeg-tre. ; : 

It is not called Male on account of its ſuperior Excellency 
and Virtues, as tho Nature had made it bigger and longer, on 
purpoſe to ſhew irs Eminence in Worth; for, as Piſo ſays, the 
Caſe is quite otherwiſe, ſince the Nuts of this Tree do not fo 
much exceed thoſe of the other in Bulk, as they are ſurpaſſed 
by them in their aromatic Virtue, and all the Qualities which 
belong to the genuine and more noble Kind of Nurmeg. But the 
common People give it the Title of Male, not for any Reaſon, 


but from a ſuperſtitious Opinion, that the Fong Nur, caten by” 


Men, is a potent Stimulus and Strengthener to Venery. As for 
the Mace, tho” it be, alſo, of a very beautiful Colour, it is of 
ſo weak Virtues, that it is of no Value where it grows, and the 
Tree itſelf is neglected, as wild and degenerate. 

This Tree is deſcribed to have longer, thicker, and more 
fibrous Leaves, than the other: The Nuts are larger, and not 
only oblong, but almoſt ſquare, and grow not from the Interſtices 
of the Branches, as the others, bur out of the Tops, three or 
four together, like Walnuts ; the Mace, alſo, when dry'd, is of a 


more beautiful Colour. 


Nutmegs are ſomewhat aſtringent, ſttomachic, cephalic, and 


uterine; they diſcuſs Flatulencies; promote Concoction; correct 
a ſtinking Breath; enliven the Ecœtus; and relieve under a Lipo- 
thymy, and Palpitation of the Heart; alleviate Diſorders of the 
| Spleen; ſtop a Looſeneſs and Vomiting; provoke Urine ; and 
ſnarpen the Sight. Aetius writes, that they are bad for the Lungs. 
They may juſtly be recommended in a Dyſentery, and other 
Kinds of Fluxes, ſince they poſſeſs all thoſe Qualities, which are 
neceſſary for ſubduing thoſe Diſorders. Their oily Subſtance 
defends the Inteſtines from Abraſions by acrid Humours, and 

mitigates Pains ; their aromatic Quality, princes Fe an aereal 
Spirit, penetrates the noble Parts, and highly corroborates them; 
and their terreſtrial Part aſtringes and dries up Ulcers, and in- 
duces a Cicatrix. Hildan. de Dyſent. 

The Brachmans uſe candy'd Nutmegs for all cold Diſeaſes of 
the Brain, the Pally, and other nervous and uterine Aﬀections ; 
they are, allo, eſteemed cordial. Nutmegs candy'd, or prelerv'd 
in Sugar, have now, for a long time, been imported among us, 
and ſerved up at rich and plentiful Tables among other Sweet- 
meats; and ſome of a more delicate Palate are pleaſed only with 
the exterior green Coat, or Peel; and prefer it, while quite im- 
mature, to the Nut itſelf, both on account of its Fragrancy, 
and its grateful Taſte, which is accompany'd with an Aſtrin- 
gency, that is very agreeable to the Stomach, Experience, how- 
ever, has taught us, that ſuch Delicacies are not without their 
Inconvenience, whether the Peel be eaten alone, or together 
with its incloſed Nut. For they are endued with a narcotic 


| _ and that to a conſiderable Degree, by virtue of which, 
r 


it too freely or frequently uſed, they may induce ſoporous or co- 
matous Diſorders, Hence we are told, by Tavernier, with an Air 
of Probability, that, when the Nutmegs begin to ripen, the Birds 
of Paradiſe, io called, who are very greedy of thoſe Fruits, fly 
in great Flocks to the Moluccas, as the Thruſhes, in the time 
of Vintage, into France. But they frequently pay dear for their 
delicious Fare; for, being ſeized with a Vertigo, they fall to the 
Ground, as in a drunken Fit, and have their Legs eaten, in a 
ſhort time, by the Ants. {7 
That the Nuts themſelves, when dry'd and uſed immoderately, 
are poſſeſsd of the ſame Quality, is obvious from a Cale told 
by Lobelivs, who informs us, that he was called to Exgland, in 
order to attend a pregnant Lady of Diſtinction, who, by greedily 
eating twelve Nutmegs, as if they had been as much Bread, was 
ſeized with a kind of Delirium, or rather Intoxication ; bur, after 
ſufficient Reſt and Sleep, ſhe recovered by means of Repellents 
applied to her Head. 
Tachenins, in his Book de Morborum Principe, informs us, that 
the Wound of a certain Soldier was ſoon conſolidated by the 
ine} Uſe of Nutmeg. Le Fevre and Nedelius, alſo, commend 
this Fruit for the Conſolidation of Wounds. John Bauhine, when 
travelling on the Apennine Mountains, having greedily drank a 
Draught of cold Water, was ſuddenly ſeized with violent Pains 
in his Bladder, accompany'd with Flatulencies, and a Tumor of 
the Scrotum, tho' without any previous or ſubſequent Hernia. 
When his Pain was ſo intenſe, that he imagined he ſhould have 
dy'd on the Mountain, his Fellow-traveller, Oſwald Gabelkover, 
gw him ſome Nutmegs, by eating four of which, he was in- 


taneouſly freed from his Pains. ; 
1 Cr Ettmuller, Nutmegs chew'd and ſwallowed are 
— excellent Remedy for a Palſy of the Parts ſubſervient to De- 
utition. | 
From recent Nutmegs, bruiſed and heated in a Pan, un Oil 
is expreſſed, which is highly beneficial in many Diſeaſes. Thus, 
for Inſtance, when exhibited in ſome warm Liquor, it removes 
Gripes, and nephritic Pains. When apply'd by way of Oint- 
ment to the umbilical _—_— of Children, it removes Gripes. 
Long-continued Pains of the Neryes and Joints are remoy'd by 


neſs in the Mouth behind it. 
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anointing the Parts affected with it ; and, if the Temples are anoint - 
ed with it, it gently induces Sleep. "2508 | 

A great many of the modern Botaniſts, probably induced by 
the Reſemblance of the Names, confound the Macis, which is 
the ſecond Covering of the Nutmeg, with the Macer of the 
Greeks, whereas theſe are widely different from each other; for 
the Macer is the Bark of a Root produced ine?alaber, of a cold 
and earthy Nature, and for that Reaſon appropriated to the ſtop- 
ping of Fluxes. The Macis, or Mace, on the contrary, is the 

vering of the Indian Nut, of an highly aromatic Nature, and 
poſſeſs d of a great Degree of ſpitituous Heat; for which Reaſon 
it is generally uſed againſt cold Diſorders, and thoſe produc'd by 
Poiſon. Before the Mace is perfectly ripe, and as yet of a beau- 
tiful ſcarlet Colour, it is commonly preſerved with Salt and 
Vinegar by the Indians, and preſented as the firſt Diſh, in order 
to excire an Appetite for the ſubſequent Repaſt. But, after the 


Mace is ripe, it is taken off the Nutmeg, dry'd in the Sun, and 


carefully preſery'd. Its Smell is always grateful, but, when tis 


recent, *tis in a particular manner agreeable. Its Taſte is a kind 


of Mixture between Bitter and Sweet, and leaves a fort of Dri- 
The {ame Virtues with thoſe of 
the Nutmeg are aſcribed to it; but, becauſe its Parts are more 
{mall and minute, it is thought to operate more effectually, and 
to be poſſeſsd of a more penetrating Quality. 5 
Tho' Mace yields a ſmaller Quantity of Oil than Nutmeg; yet 
that of the former is preferable to that of the latter, and is more 
commended in Diſorders of the Nerves, and other cold Diſtem- 
pers; and, which is ſtill more ſurpriſing, Cronemburgius informs 
us, that it cures the Gout, if the Part affected is anointed with it. 
In order to expel Wind, ſhut up in the Uterus, take a ſound, 
Nutmeg; cut it into four Parts ; throw one of them upon live 
Coals, and let the Patient receive the Smoke through a Funnel, 
into the Uterus. Let this Method be repeated three times. 
Hartman cured a young Woman at Bonn, upon the Rhine, by 
this Method. Dr. Hulſe. | 


Nux Myriſtica major ſpuria Malabarica. Panem palka. H. M. 


Avellane Indice genus oblongum. Cluſ. Nux Indica oblonga in- 
trinſecus ſimilis Nuci Moſchate. J. B. Palma cujus Fructus oblon- 
gus Faufel ſimilis. C. B. Male Palmam vocat. Arece five Avel- 
lane Indice verſicoloris genus oblongum. Park. FRE 

This Tree grows every-where in the Woods of Malabar; and 
bears ripe Fruit once or twice every Year, that is, in the Months 
of June, or in December, and Fanuary. It, alſo, bears Fruit for 
a long time. wo Hh; 

Tho” theſe Nuts are of no Uſe in Medicine, yet the Turkiſh 
and Zewiſh Merchants mix them with Nutmegs, and their 
Mace with genuine Mace, in order to impoſe upon thoſe who 
purchaſe thoſe Commodities: From theſe Nuts, and their Mace, 
they, alſo, expreſs the Oil, and mix it with the true Oil of Nutmeg. 

Nux PisraciA. The Piſtachio. See TEREBINTHUS; I- 
dica ; Theophraſti. _ | 

Nux VIiRGINIANA. Offic. Prunifera vel Nucifera ſea Nuci- 
prunifera Arbor Americana præcelſa, anguſtis Lauri foliis late 
virentibus, Maſtichen A fundens, Pluk. Almag. 307. 
Phytog. 217. 1155 f. 5. Cat. Jam. 180. Sloan. Hiſt. 1. 40. Raii 
Dendr. 44. THE VIRGINIA NUT. MASTICH OF LE 
GON, Dale. ; | | 

It has ſmooth and ſhining Leaves, like thoſe of the Bay- tree; 
and differs from other pruniferous Trees in its Fruit, which is 


- ſmall, turbinated, and contains but a little Pulp. It grows every- 


where in the Iſland of Barbadoes. 

The Part in Uſe is the Fruit, which is nearly of the Shape and 
Size of the Kernel of a Filberd, ſmooth, of a brown Colour, 
with an Eye near one End, and containing an hard Stone, which 
incloſes a white, globular Kernel, of a bitteriſh Taſte, and aro- 
matic Smell. | 

It 2 opens Obſtructions, depurates the whole Maſs of 
Blood, and corrects a ſcorbutic and bad Habit of Body, by im- 
pregnating the vital Liquor, the Blood, with thoſe volatile Salts, 
which exalt it from its low and vapid State to a more pure and 
ſpirituous one; and, by that means, 1 it from Stagnation: It 
alſo, clears the Skin of Spots, and all other Defedations. Marl. Ob. 

Nux Vomica. Offic. Ger. 1362. Emac. 1546. Park. Theat. 

1601. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1814. Nx Vomica, Nux Metella. Mont. 
Exot. 10. Nux Vomica in Officinis. C. B. P. 511. Nux 
Vomica vulgò Officinarum, compreſſa, hirſuta. J. B. 1. 339. ca- 
niram. Hort. Mal. 1.67. Tab. 37. Malus Malabarica frudtu cor- 
zicoſo, amaricante ſemine plano compreſſo. D. Syen. Raii Hift. 2. 
1661. Solanum arboreum Indicum maximum foliis Oenopliæ, ſeve 
Napecæ majoribus, fructu rotundo, rubro, ſemine orbiculari com" 
preſſo maximis; Nuces Vomicas & Lignum Colubrinum Officinarum 
ferens. Breyn. Prodr. 2. 92. Commel. Flor. Mal. 249. Malus 
Indica venenata amara nucleis argenteis compreſſis orbiculatis : 
Ghodhakadura; Nux Vomica Officinar. Herm. Muſ. Zeylan. 
41. VOMIC-NUTS. Dale. | | - 73s 

Theſe are flat round Seeds, about the Bigneſs of a Silver Groat in 
Circumference, ſomewhat thick, and alittle concave on the oneSide, 
and convex a little on the other, of a greyiſh Colour, and a little 
downy on the Outſide, but hard and horny within: They are the 
Seeds of a large round Fruit, growing in Malabar, upon an arbo- 

rreſcent 
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um, having Leaves like the white Jajubty with 
Flowers in ſmall Umbels, which is the Lignum Culabrinum ter- 
tim Agoſto: of Parkinſon, Miller's Bot. G. 
It is improperly called Nas Yomice, ſince it does nor excite 
Vomiting. Some have erroneouſly thought it a Root, /ofhers a 
— but, by the Deſcription, it appears to be a Fruit, though 
whether of a Tree, or an Herb, is uncertain. will have 
the Metel of the Arabian to be the ſame with the Nux Vomica; 
put their Deſcriptions do not agree. 1 en ee 
The Nux Vomica is narcotic, virulent, and even worſe than 
Opium. Reduced to Powder, and given in Food, it killa Dog 
and Cats: Inſtances of which you have in Geſner and J. Be 
'hine ; to which we ſhall add What Dr. Hulſe communicated to 
us, taken from the Obſervaions of Aztonins de Hyde. I gave 
two of theſe Nuts, n ho, cur ſmall, and mixed with Bread and 
Butter, to n Dog, who preedily eat therm: Half an Hour after- 
wards he filled himſelf. with boiled Bones and Cartilages; but in 
half an Hour more be was ſeized with an univerſal Trembling, 
and ran about from Place to Place, could not ſtand without 
pport and his Legs were ſtiff, and affected with Convulſions. 
At the End of the third Half-hour he fell down as dead, and 
ſoon after began to fetch his Breath very ſhort ; and, with Aſſiſt- 
ance; got upon his Legs: He ſeemed to ſhiver at the leaſt Noiſe, 
and to ferch his-Breath the ſhorter; In this State he lived out the 
fourth Half-hour, and at laſt died ſuddenly. In 2 
 Carcaſe I made the following Obſervations: The Stoma 


Yeſcent Solanum, 


the 
ch Was 
very full of Food, mixed with Bits of the Nuts, which did not 
ſeem to have undergone any Alteration, except that they were 
ſofter, which was, alſo, the State of a Bit of Nut that had lain, 
during the ſame time, in hot Water. The Stomach, Oeſopha 
and king. were in their natural Conſtitution; the lacteal 
Veſſels in the Meſentery were turgid with Chyle, the Lungs were 
redder than uſual, and the Ventricles and Auricles of the Heart 
were more tumid than they ought to g_ After diſſecting 
the Right Ventricle of the Heart, on ſtr 
2 deſcendens, there flowed out a 1 
, Which immediately coagulated in the Cavi 
rax; about the Brain nothing preternatural could be obſerved. 
A Car, after taking a Nut, which had been macerated for ſome 
time in Water, and in Ly decorticated, was affected with the 
ſame Symptoms as the Dog before mentioned, as was, alſo, an- 
other Dog, which had only eat up the Reliques which the Cat 
had left. I bad no e juſt Quantity of 
the Doſe required for |; but, from 
obſerved, I am inclined to think, that this virulent Nut exerts 
its Influence, chiefly,” in infecting the Fluid which irrigates the 
Brain and Nerves; for to ſuch-a Cauſe may be eaſily aſcribed 
the Reſtleſſneſs, Rigor, Conyulizons, Horror, Trembling, and 
Irregular Reſpiration. The fore - mentioned Symptoms deter me 
from making Experiments with this Nut on human Creatures, 
though ſome pronounce. it noxious to Brutes, and not to Men: 
Bur fer them ſay what they pleaſe, I cannot in the leaſt doubt, 
bur that it will have the fame deſfructiwe Effects on Man, as on 
other Animals: On Birds, it is certain, it has the ſame pernicious 
Influence as on Beaſts; for the People or bur Country are wont 
to lay Bits of Fleſh, ſprinkled. over with the Powder of this 
Nut, as Baits for Crows, Rooks, and other miſchievous Birds, 
nnd ſo deſtroy them. *Adoiphas Occo, in Pharm. tells us, that 


n to aſcertain 


Julius Alerandrinus wrote to him, that the Nux Vomica ought 


utterly to be diſcarded, and not admitted into any COINS, 
becauſe it would always be deleterious, and prejudicial to the 
human Nature, under what Shape ſoever, and could never be 
render'd beneficial to the ſame. I am mightily pleaſed, lays F 
Baubine, with that very learned Gentleman's Opinion; nor did 
I ever find any Perſon who could aſſure us from his own Expe- 
rience, that any laudable Effects were produced by the Uſe of 
theſe Nuts. Upon theſe Conſiderations, our later icians, in 
their Diſpenſatories, have — it in their ipti 
of the Electuarium de Ove. Nux Vomica is reduced to 


Powder by raſping, and 
, Subſtance. Raii Hiſt. Plant, 


of its horn | 
NYALEL. H. M. An Sambucus Indica Bontii? Arbor bac- 
cifera racemoſa, Frucłs corticoſo, dipyreno. It riſes to the Hei 
of forty Feet, and grows in Malabar, © The Fruit is eſt Aa 
Delicacy ; the Kernels, bruiſed with freſhGinger, and Sugar added 
2 provoke to 1 Of = J vice of bY. a ve 
Wich Sugar is prepared a-Syrup, which is very ſerviceable int 
Cough, Aſthma, and other Action | the Thorax. Raii Hiſe. 


Plant. , : 
__NYCTALOFS, vA, from vt, Night, and av, an 
E , Captus Oculis 


or 5781 being 1 void dA; 

e, (blind by Night) IE to Paulus and Aei ius, is one 
who {ces not ar all by Night, and but obſcurely at Sun- ſetting. 
Such an one, they ſay, in Latis is called Luſcitioſus, or Nuſcitio- 
ſus ; but Luſcitioſus is one who ſees but little through ſome De- 
fect of the Eye, and ſees better in the Evening than at Noon. 
Varro calls theſe — who ſee not in the Evening; and No- 
wing, by the fame Name, thoſe who ſee not by Candle · light; and 
Pliny, Lib. 28. Cap. 11. calls thoſe Luſciof, which the Gre 
<all rux]dawres (Nyfalopes) ; and theſe, Lib. 8. Cap. 50. be de- 


r 


vc 


aining the Vena Cava 


uantity of 
3 the Tho- 


illing an Animal; but, from what I have 


not by pounding in a Mortar, becauſe 


NYM 


light: The ſame Signification is given to the Word N 
alex, in his Exegeſis, and by Atzerins, Neth. Med. Lab. A. 
bales alſo; that this Duorder is ted by.a'Col- 
ſeQtion of thin Humours, which in the Daytime Ay apy 1d 
ts pions Appel of the Light, but at Night caſts a Miſt be- 
t gat. : ben! 0 Ae 
1 a'contrary Senſe to the fo | N era tes Calls ** | 
rux]dAwres, NyFalopes, who ſee beſt by Night, and worſt. by 
Day z and this Senſe, of the Word is, alſo, taken. notice of by 
Aetins, when he ſays they are, alſo, called. Nys alpen who; 
pretty well by Night, but worle by Day, and. by Moon 
nothing at all; but this Diſorder, he aſſu is very rare, bur - 


aſſures us, 
the other me 0p h. The Author of the 
4 lays, chat © A Ny@aleps is an Affection of; the Eyes, with- 
* out a minifeſt Cauſe, in which the Patjent (ces nothing in the 
« Day-titne, but ſees in the Night.“ Add the Author of ff 


Tſagdge comprehends both 3 where he tells us, « 
are called Ny#alopes who ſee but obſturely in the B. time, 
are ſuch as ſee but little by Day; and ih 


but more clearly at Sum- ſetting, and at Night beſt of all; 
N ou _ 1 wh 0 * | 

e the Evening, and at Night; nothing at Foeſins. 

| NYCTER(S, yuxſeate. The Bat. 1 . 


/NYGMA, eh, 4 Puncture, from woos, to ptick. 
NTM PII... ls OTH) en e 
Galen, ind other antient anatomical Writers, ſom 
the Clitoris, and ſometimes che-Hymen, by the Nane of 
pha; bur what the Moderns call Nymphe, Criſte Clitoridir, or, 
as they may, alſo, be termed, Ale Minores five Interne, are two 
prominent Folds of the inner Skin of the greater external A 
reaching from the Præputium of che Clitoris. to the two Sides 
the great Orifice of the Uterus: 28 in very narrow, and, 
having increaſed in Breadth, in their Courſe downward, they are 
again contracted at their lower Extremity, 
They are of a ſpongy 1 intermixed wich Glands, 
ſeveral of which may be perceived by the. naked Eye. Their 


ſcribes us ſeeing in the Day-time, but n 


Q 
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Situation is oblique, their upper Extremities lying near each other, 


and the lower at a much greater Diſtance. In married Women 
— mY more or leſs flaccid and decayed. Winſlow's Anatomy, 
Tat Marnop or TREATING THE NyYMPH&, WHEN Too 
& 0 * 1 LARGE. 8 | * a 

The Nympbar are ſometimes ſo large, as not only o ha 
without the Labia Pudendi, bur, Heul io prqve t ee 
in Walking, Sitting, and even in Coiti Ae | 


A 3 


Coition., In this Ca 
Patient be laid on her Back, with her Legs diſtended, and the 
Labia Pudendorum open d: Then let the Operator, with his Left 
Hand, take hold of the Nytphe one after another, and with a 
Pair of Sciſſars, cut off as much as may be neceſſary, taking 
care to rovided wich Styptics for preventing an Hzmor- 
rhage,. and Medicines for relieving the Patient from fainti 
The Wound may be afterwards dreſſed with ſome e Bf 
fam, and eafily healed in the common Method. Solingen, in h 
Ob.. 80. de Morb. Mulier. gives us a Caſe, in which the Nymphez 
were extirpated, after they had begun to be affected wich a Mor 
ns . a and e 
NTM PIA A M19 e ee "iS; 3ST 
The Characters are 3 | CM 
It has a great perennial Root, which grows in the Bottom cr 
Rivers; the Leaves are thick, fungous, and moſtly orbicular. 
The x conſiſts of five floſcular Leaves, di in form of 
a Roſe, The Flower is roſaceous, conſiſting of many ſmall; yel- 
low, ſtiff Petals, expanded like a Roſe; within theſe are ſituated 
a vaſt Number of Stamina, which ariſe from the circular and 
outwardly curve Joining of the Ovary and Placenta. The Fruit 
is globular, urceolated, multicapſular, like that of the Poppy, and 
contains many ſmall oblong Seeds, | 3 BE 
_ Boerhbaave mentions two Species of this Plant; which are, 
1. Nymphæa; lutea; major. C. B. P. 193. Torn, Inſt, 261: 
5 N * 28 l a ty Theat. 1242. T.' lates, 5 
er. 672. Emac. 819. J. B. 3. 771. Raii Hiſt. 2. 13 19. p. 
. 
The yellow Water- lily pr reſembles the white, in 
its manner of Growth; N . Leaves are ſomewhat longer; 
lying, alſo, on the Top of the Water: The principal Difference 
is in the Flower, which in this is yellow, and leſs than the white, 
made of five round Leayes, with ſeveral Chives in the Middle, 
of the tne Colour. The Sed. peſſel is large, reſembling 6 
Bottle, with a Crown like the Head of a Poppy; growing on 
the Top, full of Seed, which is larger than che White: 
grows in the ſatne Places with the white, and is much more 
trequent. . X 
ris much of the Nature of the white, but is arcoutited the 
weaker of the two: It is, alſo, cooling and anodyne, and - 
in delirious Fevers, and for the Heat and Sharpneſs of Urine. 
Ne; uten; minor; magno flore. C. B. P. 191 
2. m 3 : e. C. B. F. 193. 
72. als, Plant. - - 13 * 1 92 
Nympbæa alba. A Name for on y mp hs. 
(0 7 nnen 


— a, 0lba, minors AName forthe: a; minor 

= T7 lutea. A m_ for the ep, 
* 

* — for the Micrdlncoymphes 


aquis innatans. | 
phe, becauſe it lives i in Waters, where the 
by the Poets to inhabit. 


V An,; 1 2 
Wt is MN 
are'fe 
| M Plan of —_— tao Quay, The . en 
reftig fating, and ſomewhat narcotic Qu uice 
ply in Lagune of the Kidney W he 
Ph is 88 ared an Oil, which 1 the ſame N ol On 
Ives, 0 
eel Cataplaſm for inflamed Parts; and a Decoction of the 
Roats and Flowers | is beneficial in burning Fevers, by refrige- 
the more, if 


ting; and 

als Ci, 1 F Pas and the Groins, Of the exprelled Juice 

| Leaves, and Fruit, boiled, is prepared à Syrup, 
for a Gonorrhcea, and not 


ich 155 ry yer efficacious Remedy 


per when the Diſorder is attended with an immode- 
rate Heat; for it was always a celebrated Medicine for Heat of 
Urine. This Syrup .partakes ſomewhat of a narcotic Quality, 


and is, — 4 extolled as a Specific in want of Sleep; it, 
455 prevents nocturnal 2 and Fe Thirſt, 
* a An. Barbar. F 
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il of Roſes. The Leaves bruiſed make an ex- M 


the ſame Remedy be e to the N 
7 55 e 9 for E by PE the Cl was called 
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Phys ng alſo, imports» Freed Excreſcence of 


HODOTI PASTILLUS.: . 
deſcribed . 3 [215944 
' NYMPHOIDES. FCS 
Wt er 
tis in ie the that its Flower 
9 feed; e 


ſoft and unicapſular. 
. ee mentions one ſort of this, which is, 


re fra 9 2 innatans. T 153. 555 . . 


fr P. 1 B. ;mphea, alba 
log. Broke PA on Plent: 4 
Nymphoides from its near Reſemblance to the 
Maßes, both in Form and Virtues ; it is ſingular Effi- 
cy in Hamorrhages: Fit. Plant. pp Lot aer haav. 
MPHOMANIA. as FuRoOR r 
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FR For the Op of O in the chymical Al- 
phabet, ſee AryyaBtTum Cuymicum, O is 
@ the Character for Alum ' and three %% is the 


Character for Oil. 
OBELAÆEA, BNA, from 3842%;, a Dart. n 


for the Sagittal Suture of the Sku 


OBELCHERA. A Cucurbit. Rulandus.” 
 OBELISCOTHECA, Dwarf American e 
_ The Characters are; 


It hath radiated Flowers, having many Florets, which are 
iSite, but the Half-florets are barren, 
monly Sea, and filled with chaffy Empalements, which 

falded in each of which is an Ovary, which is 
7 like an Gel reverſed, having an hollow 
Parts are contained « one eee Flower- cup, which is 
deeply cut into ſeveral Segments, and expands 
4 The Leaves are placed alternately. 


The Species are: 
integ/ifolia, radio aureo, umbone atro- 


£1 rt Obeliſcotheca 
rubente, Hart. Elth. 

2. Obelifcotheca doronici 4 radio purpureo, utaboae 

n 

Thbeſe erde Plants, che firſt being brought from Vir- 
. ginia, and the other from Carolina; but they are of no Uſe in 
Medicine that I know. Miller's Di#t. 

OBESITAS.: Fatneſs, or Corpulence. The Cauſes of Obe- 
ſity are already conſider'd under the Article Fr8xA, whence 
the proper w6ds of Cure mays likewiſe, be collected. 

It is remarkable, that for one corpulent Perſon in France, Hol- 
land, or Spain, there i is a hundred in England and Holland. This 
I apprehend ariſes more from the habitual Uſe of new and fecu- 


of Perſpiration. Cor 5dr is ſaid to be reduc'd by a frequent 
' OBLATA 1 are figur'd cathartic Cakes 
.. QBLIQUUS.. A Name for ſeveral. Muſcles, two Pair of 
 .. OnBLiquus SUPERIOR SIVE MINOR. 


tent Malt-liquors, ih which the oleous Part is not ſufficiently 
attenuated, than to any Difference in the Climate, or 
Ole of Camphire, Cyder is eſteemed a proper Ars to pre 
vent exorbitant Fatnels, 
of fine Flowers, Sugar, and purging Ingredients. ee are 
much the ſame as Hö LIP. 

which, 2 Obligui Aſcendentes, and |Deſcengentes . * 

; 9.25 ee 
Tus on is ae Nur 8 the My and 
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iſe, Theſe rior 


n 


whence it runs obliquely.upward and outward, and 
in the End of the tranſuerſe Apophyſis of the. firſt Vertebra 


| backward, in any Degr 
cannot perform any other. Motions, being only: Aſſiſtants to 


firſt Vertebra, being nearly of the ame as Fin with _ two 
Recti. It is fixed to the End of the tranſverſe Apophyſis of 
the firſt Vertebra ; whence it runs upward, and very obliquely 


backward ; and is inſerted in the tranſverſe Line of the Os Oc- 


cipitis, almoſt at an equal Diſtance from the Criſta and Ma- 


— Roide Apop -" between a Rectus major, and Complexus 
minor, whic E 


covers it al | 
The Obliqui Superiores, and the two Rei Poſtici, turn 


' "the Head a Hale back ward on the firſt Vertebra of the Neck; 
and they can neither act otherwiſe, nor . | | 
he Placenta is com- | Py 


OBL1iqQuvs INFERIOR'S1VE 


10 is ſituated in a contrary Direction t the Obli 
between the firſt and ſecond V 
3 that Muſcle in every thing b 
below to one Branch of the bi inal 8 Ape, the 
us major 3 
is inſerted 


ſecond Vertebra, near the Inſertion of, the 


under the lower Inſertion of the Obliquus ſuperior, 
The Obliqui inferiores, of majores, are true Rotators of the 


Head, by turning the firſt Vertebra upon the Odontoide: Apo- 


phyſis of the ſecond; all which alternate Motions the Head 
follows, without being hindered in the Motions forward and 
ee of Rotation. Theſe e Muſcles 


the Splenii and Sterno-maſtoidzi. The Obliqui minores can 
have no Share therein, t ay being limited to the Inflexion back- 
Ward. The Obliquity of | their Direction which may have 
deceived ſome Anatomifts, - ſeems only to-be contrived to make 
way for the Inſertions of the Complexi minores. Win/l. Anat. 
BOEUS, i, A Weight, fix of which make a Dram; 


it is w dont nine Grains. 
OBRIZUM, or OBRYTZ UM. Pure Gold, re- 
fin'd and purg d from all heterogeneous Mixture. *: 


_ OBSIDIANA, as Pliny expreſſes it, in Genere Vitri nume- 
rantur, are reckon'd a Species of Glaſs.” So called, it ſ 
from their Reſemblance to a Stone, which one Obfdiue dif. 
cover'd in Ethiopia, of a very black 
pellucid, of a muddy Water, and yr from the Walls, 
Wy it 3 ed on a 8 8 age. 

iny, informs us, that ianum was à ſort of Colour 
with which Veſſels were 2 or glaz d; - probably a kind 
of Smalt. Hence : the Naw eh by Zarte, e Glas 


2 | 
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Colour, and ſometimes: © 
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A Labour is 


or t WO; 


Gu 2 
of Accidents of this K ind are, firſt, a bad Conſormation of 
the ods as in deformed Women ; and ally when the 
nes of the Pelvis, the Os Coorygis, and the Or Sacrum in 
particular, are preternaturally form dz by which means the 
elvis. is frequently render d ſo narrow, a8 nat to admit the 


Women are either too young and tender, or too old, eſpeciall 
in their firſt Labour. Thirdly, when timorous, they art — 


cate, or abound too much in Bleed, Fourty, when their 
Labour is too much haſten'd, before Nature concurs, and offers 
her Aſſiſtance; or when the Watem are either too ſoon diſ- 

ed, or, too long retained. Fifthiy, when the Patients, 
not before accuſtom'd to ſuch Cireumſtantet, refuſe to aſſiſt 
Effurts. Or, 


their genuine and legitimate Pains. by ;thein/own.; 
laſtly, when the Situation and'PoRture.of the Foetus is preter- 
tural... The more of theſe Cauſes concur, the more diſticult 
1e Labour 2 is. But when a Phyſiciaa is call'd to 
Woman in, Labour, or at leaſt under Pains reſembling thoſe 
Labour, he auff above al. thingy to inquire, whether; ſho 
has gone her full Time, which is nine Months; and whether 
the Mouth of her Womb is as. vet open or ſhut ; for if the true 
and legitimate Time of Labour is not .. as yet arri d, if no 
Member of the Infant preſents. itſelf, if the Patient is not 
ſeized with, her genuine Pains,.. and if the Mouth of the 
Womb is not as yet open, we ought not only to abſtain from 
attempting her Relief by the Hand, but,; alſo, from the Exhi- 
bition of ſuch Medicines as kh oy jp a We are rather 
to endeavour, that the Patient be kept in a State of Reſt, or 
be laid in a Bed. The ſkilful Phyſician ought, alſq, to preſcribe 
proper internal Medicines, accommodated. to the Variety of her 
e 40 and calculated for the —— of the ſpurious 
Pains, which are often in duę time ſucceeded. by a genuine 
and legitimate Labour ; ſor it often happens, that Women pro- 
cure not only their own, but, alſo, the Death of the Foxtus, 
whilſt Mes by their own Iniprudence, the Inſtigations of un- 
ſkilful Midwives and Nurſes, or the Unealineſs of ſpurious 
Pains, they attempt the N of the Foetus before the 
time. But when the due Lime of Geſtation is elaps' d, an 
conſequently the proper Time for Labour arriy d, when the 
nuine Pains, or ſuch as are propagated from the Loins down 
to the Pubes, are perceived, when, 1 
ſequence of the Violence of the Pain; when the Patient is 
ſeized. with. perpetual Teneſmus; when the Mouth of the 
Womb is ſufficiently dilated, the Method of 2 whic 
is repreſented in Tab. LIV. Fig. 1. the Midwite.is y an 
ſkilfully to perform the ſeveral Functions 1 to her 
Office, either in a Bed, or a particular Chair contrived for that 
Purpoſe. When notwithſtanding all theſe Circumſtances, and the 
due Increaſe of the Pains, the Labour does not ſucceed. hap- 
ily, we are to have recourſe to more. efficacious Methods: Bu 
jan Lo we ſpecify theſe, we muſt obſerye that the Women 


France, and ſeveral other Nations, are deliver'd.in Bed, whereas 


thoſe of Germany are deliver d in a peculiar Chair, repreſented 


Limbs tremble in con · 


The uſual way amongſt common Midwives is to place the 
0 wick her Feet upon two | 
one on each Side, whilit the Perſon that delivers her, fits 
by the 3 EIT et ee ee 
O tber, again, eſpetially in the!/Country, place the Woman 
wards * — or | ſomething” ſolid, and dellver her 
nn IST 77 % „ Hoe Bout 
Tus beſt: Praftitioners ſeem to think ie moſt commodious to 
deliver a Woman in, or rather upori, u Bed; lying on one Side 
with the Thighs and Leys bent towards the Bellyz' with u latge 
bard: Pillow bet iat the Thigh, to-keep them ufunder 1 > 
An Frames it ia the Cuſtom to deliver à Woman in a Pallets 
bed g but L Motte finds fault with them for 3 one rai 
His Method'is, to lay the Woman upon u commom Bed either 
acrofs: of otherwiſe, taking care te have it mids in fuchs 
manner, that it ſhall lie upon a Slope from the Woman's Head 
downwards, and\makinga'Depreflure;:ur lind of Trench, ubtler 
the Anus, that nothing there may hinder'theBirtlr of the Child: 
Mean time he places a Clothrfour-dbuble, juſt under the-Region 
of the Kidneys; divides the Knees to d Diftance from each 
other; places' two Women; one on:eachi Side; to hold the Knees 
with one Hand, and to ſuſtam the bovermentioned /Cloth, 


- 


when neceſſury j the Woman's Heels are. tobe) plac it 
Buttocks, and muſt reſt againſt ſomethinig ſolid, -the-Bedſtead, 
for Inſtance, or ſomething elſe; ſet there vn Purpoſe j the Wo- 
man muſt bold ſomething fixed in both her Hands to hinder 
her from raiſing herſelf, and retiring during the time! of the 
Pains, or when the Child is in the Paſſage;:0r-eiſe the Woman 
ot kept from Motion, by another: Perſon's Hands laid 
upon each Sh. „ l eh ee 
aa Motte orders a Cloth to be thriown over the Woman's 


for. Decenc prev 6 of o7 08 n 
A double Cloth muſt, alſo, be placed under the Woman to 


th muſt be in Readineſs to receive the Child. nn 
Motte is of Opinion, that the ſureſt Way to ſuccour a 
Woman in a long and difficult Labour, is to confine her to no 
conſtrain'd Situation, but to let ber walk, fit, or lie in Bed, 
15 as ſhe findz ĩt eaſy to her, till ſuch times as the Waters are 
flow'd off, the Pains begin to be ſtrong, and the Child advances... 
75 It is often a great Relief to a Woman to have the lower P 
a, little . by means of the doubled Napkin placed undes 
the Region of the, Kidneys, during the Paine. 
I Matte tells us, ſome- 


* 


= 5 
; omen will have no-Pains-in 
Bed, or lying, or even ſitting, but will have them very ſtrong 
as ſoon as they get up: is true, as alſo vice ver. 
The ſame Author gives an Inſtance of a Woman being deli- 
ver d in the following Poſture, which he ſeems very much to 
approve, when, the Child is pretty ſar advang d in the Pallage. - 
Another Woman was placed in an est) Ohair, with the Bac 
cloſe to the Wall, and her Legs pretty; much aſunder; upo 
this Woman's Lap the parturient Woman was placed, web 
d two 


two more Women to ſupport her under the Arma, and 
Reus 1 the Feet, and clevate the Knees, and 
bring the Chil „ all others muſt be tried, : e pv 

. La Matte does not approve. of laying a Woman in her own 


in Tab. LIV. Fig. 14. which Methad Heiſter thinks preferable Bed 


to the other, for ſeveral Reaſons ; eſpecially: becauſe their Feet 


| being on the Ground, their Back at the, paſterior Part of the 
Chair A; their Buttocks on the tranſverſe Seat C, ſo exca- 
vated that the Os Coccygis M N yield, and their 

Hands holding the Handles D, D, they can make far ſtronger 
Efforts, and the Midwife-and Aſſiſtants have far better Aecels, 
and Opportunity of doing their reſpective Duties, In ſome 
Places, where theſe particular Chairs are not to be had, tis 
cuſtomary to fix two common Seats of an equal Height ſo 
together, that there may remain ſux or Fight Inches between 
them. One Buttock of the Woman in Labour. is to be placed 
on each of theſe Stools, whilſt her Anus and Pudenda cor: 
reſpond” to the Interſtice between them, by which means th 
Os Coccygis, and the Os Sacrum, are free from Compreſſion, 
and ag yield to the Paſſage. af the Fœtus. *Tis become 
cuſtomary in Germany, ao Pe a” People, to place the 
Patient on the Knee of ſome robuſt Woman, who, GER, 


- 


her firm in their Arms, ſupplies the Place of a Chair contriv'd 


for that Purpoſe. e 5 
* The Poſtures of portucicnt Women are different in different 
Countries, and in different Parts of the ſame Country, but there 
is no general Rule to be laid dawn, becauſe ſome Pocbares ſuit 
ſome Women, and others do bettet in another Situation: Be- 
ſides, one Poſture is more commodious than another, as the 
Child happens to be ſituated, or as the Uterus happens to be 
placed obliquely towards the Spina Dorſi, too much forwards, 
or too much inclining to the Right or Left Side. 


* 
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equently whether the Situation of the Uterus is direct, which 
is the Sign of an happy Delivery, or whether it is more or leſs 
oblique; as, alſo, whether the Head, the Foot, the Arm, or 
any other Part, attempts its Exit; from which-Circumſtances 
an eaſy or difficult Labour may, with the greateſt Certainty, 
be 22 as we are informed by Deventer, Van Horn, 
Ki Sdtmannia. In making our Searches of this Kind, we 
muſt obſerve, never to make any Attempts, except in the In- 
tervals of the Pains, 7 the moſt proper Times for diſ- 
covering what we want to know. ut penn Fg ole” 
Before I proceed to difficult and unnatural Births, it will be 
neceſſary to take notice. of ſome things relative to à natural 
Labour, both for the Inſtruction of thoſe who intend to be 
Practitioners in this way, _ for the general Information of 
parturient Women, who ate frequently greater Sufferers in the 
moſt eaſy Labours, by unſxilful Conduct, than the Circum- 


* When's nt Woman approaches near the Term of her 
Dekveryy/ ſhe is attentive to every Variation of her State and 
Condition. Nor can ſhe be blamed for this Caution, ſinoe 
ſhe-is moſt deeply intereſted in her own Fate, and is to act the 
moſt conſiderable and important Part, in the Labour. Upon 
the firſt Approaches of Pain, a Senſe of Danger prompts her to 
implore the Aſſiſtance, either of a Phyſician, or the id wife. 
Theſe, before they make any Attempts for her Delivery, ought 
carefully to inquire into the Nature of her Pains, becauſe theſe 
may be * falſe and ſpurious, of the genuine and legi- 
timate Kin. c e e ene ee e 
Falſe Pains are fuch as neither proceed from the Uterus, nor 
bear downwards; but they draw their Origin either from Wind 
or Bile lodg'd in the Inteſtines, as is obvious from the Rum- 
bling of che abdominal Viſcera, and the Teneſmus or Inclina- 
tion to go to Stool. Any violent Commotion, a Fit of Paſſion, 
or a Oclineſsof the Body, ſucceeded by a Paroxyſm of a Fever, 
are Circumſtances capable of exciting Pains, which, however 


violent, are not productiue of a Delivery ; for which Reaſon. 


they are called falſe or ſpurious Pains, „ 
rue and genuine Pains, on the contrary, beginning in the 
Region of the: Loins, extend themſelves to that of the Uterus, 
render the Pulſe more full, frequent, and elevated. They, alſo, 
roduce an unuſual Redneſs of the Countenance, becauſe the 
Blood, being, by their means, more agitated and heated, is of 
courſe more quickly and copiouſly conveyed to the Face. Theſe 
Pains remit and reſume their Force at certain Intervals ; but 
the ſucceeding Pain is always more ſevere than that which pre- 
6eded, till at laſt they grow fo. ſtrong as to terminate in the 
Birth of the Child. „ hs apo 
Women who have not before born Children, very readil 
miſtake the Nature of theſe Pains ; but ſuch as have, are ſuf- 
ficiently capable of diſtinguiſhing the true from the falſe and 
ſpurious Pains 3 and a Woman, upon the Approach of her firſt 
bour, is excufabte'in taking her Pains for a Paroxyſm of the 
Colic. © © EN 
With reſpe& to Pains, ſometimes Women feel conſiderable 
Pains in their Bellies, for ſome Months before Labour. In theſe 
- Caſes, La Motte ſays, Purges are not neceſſary ; and recom- 
mends Clyſters of Whey only, with a Pugil of green Aniſe, 
(Ait vert) boil'd in it. | [0 8 
At the Approach of Labour, a Woman feels generally, for 
ſome Hours, and frequently for ſome Days, Pains in the Loins 
and Belly, which vide do not bear downwards at all, or but 
very little. "Theſe they uſually call Grinding Pains, which are 
very troubleſome and fatiguing, but, however, of great Service; 
for they contribute to the gradual Dilatation of the Mouth of the 
Womb, promote by 1 the Formation of the Waters, 
bring the Child to a due Situation for the Birth, lubricate the 
Paſlages by expreſſing from the Womb an emollient and muci- 
jaginous Fluid, and perhaps bear no ſmall Part in looſening the 
Coheſion of the Placenta with the internal Surface of the 
Womb, in ſuch a manner, that its Diſcharge may immediately 
follow the Birth of the Child. . 
A Midyife ought to be extremely cautious of putting a 
Woman upon Labour too ſoon; for every Pain that à pregnant 
Woman feels in her Belly, or Loins, muſt not be taken for 
Labour, even tho' the Head of the Child may g f 
theſe Pains are not true ones, unleſs accompany'd with a Diſ- 
cha 
? are $ | | E 
In caſe of ſuch Pains as theſe, the Woman muſt be kept 
eaſy and quiet, and the reſt muſt be left to Nature. 1 
fa caſe theſe Pains are very troubleſome, they are to be 
taken off by proper Clyſters, and made of emollient and carmi- 
native I 3 Le Motte recommends one of half Whey, 
and half ley-water, wherein Agrimony and Mullein have 
| been boiled, with an Addition of a Spoonful of Honey, and a 
few Aniſeeds. | | | 35 


be felt; becauſe 


ee. 


A Woman inay have theſe ſpurious Pains for many Days 
before — er AT, and tis .. 


tremely wrong of à Midwife, to fatigue the Woman, by put- 
—.— upon Labour, and more ſo, to be perpetually touching 


Body Morte alferts, That an forts of Pains, in any Part of the 
= ex are to be regarded in the laſt Days of Geſta- 
on; becauſe 


true Labour-pains : Of this he gives two ces; in one 


# 


they are frequently ſucceeded by, or mr rn 


which, an exceſſive Pain was felt in the Side; in the other; N 


the Pain was in the Thigh, and the Woman was delivered in, 
half an Hour, and the Pain entirely ceaſed; - | 3 
whilſt in Labour, have often a'Motion with their Arms, Lips; 
or of the lower Parts ; 

their being in Labour. | 35 , 
Labour- pains often ceaſe for a little time after the Watets 
flow off, but ſoon return again; however, the Author above 
quoted gives an-Inſtance of their eeaſing, and never returning 
at all. He was called in the third Day, and, upon Examina- 
tion, found the Orifice of the Womb cloſed, but very eaſy to 


be dilated: Upen 1 ſound a dead Child 
h 


preſenting the Back, which he brought away by the Feet. 
- Labour-pains will ſometimes continue for eight or ten Days, 
or move, 
bring the Child into the World, EAN 
La Motte, Ob. 374: gives the Caſe of a Lady at her full 
Term, who was in the Evening ſeized with Labour-pains: The 
Mouth of the Womb was ail 
iece, and the Membrane began to be formed; but in half an 
lour's time the Pains ceaſed till the next Evening, when they 
again returned; and then the Mouth of the Womb was very 
much dilated, and the Membranes ſeemed ready to break; but 
the Pains decreaſed by little and little, and again entirely left 
her. The Morning following the was ſeized with an exceſſive 
Pain in her Leg, 


embrocated the Part with warm Brandy, and wrapt it up in 
a warm Napkin ; upon which the Lady want to fleep, and 
waked without Pain. She continued in this manner thirty-five 
Days perfectly eaſy, and then the Labour-pains returning with 


Violence ſufficient to break the Membranes, the Child was 


found to preſent with the Feet, and one Hand, which the Au- 
thor brought away by the Feet, not without much Difficulty ; 


for the Child was — large, and fo ſtrong, that he was 
his Hands to bring the Feet, not 


obliged to make uſe of bot 
being able to fix the Feet in one Hand, the Child withdrawing 
one when he ſeized the other. This Child preſented right, 
when the Lady was firſt of all ſeized with Labour ; but, the 
laſt time, it preſented wrong. | | 


The Signs which happen a few Days before the Delivery, 
the. 


are the following : Some uncommon Pains are petceived in 
Loins ; the 'Mother obſerves the Prominence of the ſuperior 
Part of the Abdomen ſunk, as it werc, and depreſſed to the 
lower Region; She cannot walk with that Eaſe and Freedom ſhe 
did before; the is ſeized with a preternatural Inclination to diſ- 
charge her Urine frequently ; and a viſcid Matter deſcends from 
the Uterus, in order to moiſten and lubricate the Vagina, or Paſ- 
ſage through which the Fetus is to come into the World. 
Theſe general Signs are, in proportion as the Labour ap- 


proaches, ſucceeded by others; ſuch as, an univerſal Trembling 


of the Body, but more eſpecially of the Thighs and Legs, 


which are ſeized with Shivering. This, however, does not, 
like that preceeding Fevers, ariſe from Cold. The Mother 


alſo, ſometimes vomits ; a Circumſtance which ſurprifes the 
By-ſtanders, who are ignorant, that tis highly beneficial in this 


Caſe, becauſe tis a Sign, that the Infant, ſituated in a natural 


Poſture, puſhes with its Feet againſt the Bottom of the 
Stomach, in _— Efforts to fn a Paſſage into the World. 
When the viſcid Matter, diſcharged from 

tinged with Blood, tis a Sign, that the Delivery is not far off, 


happens. | 
The Operator, who, before this, muſt not fatigue the Mother 


with ſuperfluous handling the Parts, as frioſt Midwives generally 


do, muſt now touch her, in order to diſcover the State in 


of ſlimy Matter from the Uterus, and unleſs the Waters which the Mouth of the Uterus is ; and that he miy be able 


to form a judicious Prognoſtic with reſpect to the Time of the 


Delivery. If he finds the Mouth of the Uterus dilatedg and 


the Membrane thruſt into it, like a large Gut full of Water; 


'tis a Sign, that the Waters ate forming, and thus puſhed 


forward by the Head of the Fetus, which is ſoon to follow 

them. Laſtly, when, during a violent Shock of Pain, pro- 

duced by the Efforts 'of the Infant, this Menibrane breaks, 

and the 

Delivery is at no great Diſtance. 
7-8 


As 


- 


Women ſo ill, that they ſeem deprived of all their Senſes, 
from which the Midwife may gueſs at. 


Intervals,” before they become ſtrong enough to. 


ted to the Bigneſs of a Crown-- 


om the Ancle to the Knee; which the 
Author judged not to be a Symptom of Labour, and therefore 


Uterus, appears 


aters are diſcharged, we may be aſſured, that the 


| OO cannot aſcertain, that the Meafures he orders 
to be taken with one Woman in Labour, will exactly ſuit the 
Caſe and Circumſtances of another, who may be in a quite 
different Condition ; ſo he cannot, in the very Nature of the 
Thing, reduce his Precepts and Directions to one general Rule, 
the 8 of which might indeed prove 5 to one, 
but hurtful and pernicious to others. He muſt therefore diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf from the common Herd of Midwives, who often 
tread in a beaten Path, and practiſe always in one manner, 
without Diſtinction, and without knowing what Conſequences 
it may produce. b | 
The firſt Step to be taken by the Operator is, carefully to 
interrogate the Woman with reſpect to every Circumſtance 
which has the leaſt Tendency to make him acquainted with her 
State and Condition. He muſt carefully advert to every An- 
ſwer ſhe makes, and guard againſt diſcovering the leaſt Degree 
of Aſtoniſhment, even tho“ ſhe ſhould recount Circumſtances 
which give him Reaſon to ſuſpect a difficult Labour. If from 
the Bulk of the Abdomen he eonjeCtures, that two Children 
are lodged in the Uterus, or that the Poſture of the Foetus is 
bad and unnatural, he muſt not declare his Sentiments, be- 
cauſe he may do that in due time afterwards. Inſtead of 
diſcovering himſelf to be under the Influence of Dread or 
Terror, he muſt aſſume a gay Behaviour, and aſſure the Mo- 
ther and By-ſtanders, that the Event will be happy and 
ſucceſsful. = ö 
He muſt by no means paſs. too deciſive a Sentence with 
reſpect to the Delivery; for I have known Women, who have 
been told, that they would be deliver'd at ſuch a particular 
Hour, become intolerably impatient after that Hour was 
aſt, The Moments, at any rate, ſeem long and tedious to the 
Patient: but much more ſo, when her Pain continues beyond 
the Period foretold for its End. Tis more prugpnt to ſpecify 
a longer Time for this Purpoſe, than in all Probability it really 
requires, ſince, in this Caſe, one or other of theſe two Cir- 
cumſtances muſt kappen ; either the Mother goes to the Time 
prefixed, or ſhe is delivered before it: If ſhe is not delivered, 
ſhe has no Occaſion to be impatient, ſince the Time fixed for 
herRelief is not yet arrived, If, on the contrary, ſhe ſhould be 
delivered before it comes, ſhe is inclined to imagine, that the 
Aſſiſtance of the Operator has exempted her from ſome Hours 
of Pain, which ſhe muſt otherwiſe have gone through. 
Mauriceau, for a Patient in this Situation, orders a Clyſter, 
Veneſection, and Aliments of eaſy 4 7 ſuch as ſelly- 
broths, freſh Eggs, and a Toaſt and Wine with Sugar. At 
the ſame time he forbids the Uſe of all Wines, Ratafia, and 
every thing of an heating Nature: But, as, in ſome Caſes, we 
ought to abſtain from what he orders, and, in others, 'to do 
what he forbids, we muſt inquire when we are, and when we 
are not, to follow his Advice. | 
He aſſigns two Reaſons for his preſcribing a Clyſter ; which 
are, ' firſt, in order to evacuate the groſs Fæces indurated in 
the Rectum, and which might, by means of their Hardneſs, 
obſtruct the free Paſſage of the Infant. The ſecond is, that, 
by ftraining to diſcharge the Clyſter, Efforts - capable of bring- 
ing on the Delivery are excited : But he forgets a third, 
which is, that the Contents of the large Inteſtines muſt be 
evacuated, left, being preffed upon by the Head of the Infant, 
they ſhould be diſcharged during the Labour ; a Circumſtance 
which not only ſometimes happens, but, alſo, brings along with 
it very conſiderable Diſadvantages. 2 
But theſe Reaſons ceaſe, if the Mother has had a Stool 
the ſame Day; for, ſince the Faces are evacuated, they can 
neither incommode the Infant, be diſcharged during the La- - 
bour, nor produce Efforts neceſſary to a N ; ſo that a 
Ciyſſermuſt, in the Nature of the Thing, be ſuperfluous'and 
uſcleſs, in Caſes where there are no Fzces in the large In- 
teſtines : Beſides, Mauriceau, in ſeveral Paſſages, forbids the 
eee the Labour too haſtily, Now, as Clyſters have a 
endency to produce that Effect, they ought not to be uſed, 
except in Caſes of abſolute Neceſſity, which cannot poſſibly 
occur in natural Labours, of Which we now ſpeak. | 
Tho? Veneſection is ſometimes of ſingular Advantage in 
8 Labours, yet its Proprie muſt be indicated by ſome 
ymptom; but, in a natural Labour, no Circumſtance 
points out its abſolute Neceſſity. Mauriccau, however, warmly 
recommends it, affirming that we may ſafely empty the Veins 
of a Woman whoſe Labour is near; 2 ＋ 5 having the In- 
fant no longer ty nouriſh, ſhe has no Occaſion for ſo large 
a Quantity of Blood as ſhe had before. But this Reaſon is too 
2 and unlimited, to be taken in a literal and unreſtrained 
nſe. If the Patient is ſanguine, plethoric, or has not been 
blooded for a conſiderable time before, his Advice may be 
followed, and Veneſection may be proper enough: But if the 
Mother is weak, delicate, or has eaten little during her Pregnancy 


her Strength and Blood muſt be carefully preſerved. Neither a 


| have we any Reaſon to dread either thoſe violent Hzmorrhages, 
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which ſoon prove mortal, or too copious Pu tion ingident to 


Mothers of ſtrong and robuſt Conſtitutions, or who duri 


their Geſtation have eaten liberally. And if thoſe Patients, 


for whom we judge Veneſection im » ſhould happen 
have a ſmall Redundance of Blood 22 Veins, Neat 15 
able to rid herſelf of it by the ſubſequent Purgations. . 
If a Woman ſhould happen to be feized with Pains ſoon after 
Dinner or Supper, we mult give her no more Aliments ; 
the contrary, it were to be wiſhed, that her Stomach was 
empty, becauſe, in conſequence of that Circumſtance, it 
would be leſs ſtimulated to vomit, Some Women, in this 
Situation, are ſo much afraid of Hunger, that they imagine 
they ſhould die, if they wanted Aliments for four Hours. 
Operator is reduced to a Neceflity of humouring theſe, not in 


order to give them any additional Strength, as they themſelves 


idly imagine, but-in order to ſatisfy their inordinate and i 
portunate Cravings : But it would be far better, if the Mother 


was delivered without her taking any Aliments ; I mean, in a 


natural Labour, which does not exceed ſeven or eight Hours ; 
but, if it ſhould happen to be protracted longer, the Patient's 
Strength muſt be ſupported by proper Jellies or Jelly-broths. 
ines, ſpirituous Liquors, and all kinds of hot Compoſitions, 
are expreſly forbid by MAHauriceau. I muſt indeed agree with 
him, that a Woman in Labour, whoſe Pulſe is elevated, whoſe 
Countenance is inflamed by the Violence of her Pains, or 
whoſe Throat is overheated by her Groans and Cries, muſt 
not uſe ſuch Subſtances as have a Tendency to render her 
Blood hotter, and conſequently augment Symptoms. 
if or ſimple Water, are far more proper, in order to re- 
reſh her, and lubricate her Throat. es, 


As different Women are, during their Labours, accuſtomed | 


to different Liquors, ſuch as Hartſhorn- water, Roſa Solis 
Divine Waters, as they are called; Decoctions of Sugar a 
Cinnamon, .in Wine, or Wine alone; the Operator, if he 


cannot intirely baniſh their Uſe, is, at leaft, to leſſen their 


Quantity as much as he poſſibly can. , 

As different Women are, alſo, accuſtomed to have themſelves 
delivered in different Poſitions and Situations, ſome ſtanding, 
others in a Chair, others on their Knees, others on a Matras 
before the Fire, and othgrs in Bed, the Operator is obliged to 
grati! Res recs e ſince, on theſe Occaſions, their 
peev inacy is genera oof againſt the Remonſtrances 
of Reaſon, and dhe Segeſtions of good Senſe. * " 

Before the Labour comes on, the Operator muſt be previouſly 
furniſhed with whatever will be neceſſary; as Cloths, Thread 
to tie the N and Sciſſars to cut it: When all this 
Apparatus is at hind, he is patiently to wait the Increkſe of 
the Pains, and, during their Intervals, to entertain the By- 


 ſtandexs with ſome agreeable Converſation, carefully avoiding 


the Mention of difficult Labours, putting a favourable Con- 
ſtruction upon every Circumſtance, and affirming that all the 
Symptoms f my an happy Delivery, 75 
When the Pains are augmented to ſuch a Degree, that the 
Mother can neither walk, nor ſit, without the greateſt Uneaſi- 
neſs, the Delivery is to be attempted in what Poſture the 
Surgeon thinks moſt commodious, e 
Mauriceau orders the Patient not to be delivered, till the 


Waters are diſcharged ; but, in my Opinion, this is delaying 


too long, Tis true, ſome Women have a great many Pains 
after the Eruption of the Wakgrs before their Delivery; but 
*tis at the ſame time equally certain, that others are delivered 
during the ſame Pain which evacuates the Waters. For this. 
Reaſon, I think, we ought not to delay fo long, left the Waters 
being diſcharged, and the Mother in an erect Poſture, the In- 
fant, which is ſoon to follow theſe Waters, ſhould fall on the 
Floor ; a Circumſtance which may be attended with fatal 


Conſequences. 


Tho? the Operator * never to touch a Woman more... 


frequently than is abſolutely neceſſary for making a Prognoſtic, 
and forming a probable Judgment with reſpect to the Time of 
the Delivery ; yet, as ſome Women think themſelves ill uſed, 
when they are not often touched, he is often obliged to comply 
with this abſurd Piece of Practice, rather to gratify the Ima» 
gination of the Mother, than afford her any Relief. 

As ſome Women cry as violently on the Approach of their 
firſt Pains, as they might be ſuppoſed to do in the Height of 
their laſt, the Operator muſt ſuggeſt to them, that they render 
their State worſe by that means; and that the giving a proper 
Check to their Cries, till they had real Occaſion for them, 
would be Circumſtance of great Advantage. "i 

Every time the Operator thinks it neceſſary to touch the 

atient, he muſt convey a ſmall Portion of Butter. into the 
Vagina, in order to anoint the Mouth of the Uterus ; that, 
by this means, it ee itſelf with the ter Eaſe and 

xpedition ; for the Lengib or Shortneſs of the Labours bear 
roportion to the Time jt requires to open and dilate itſelf 
ſufficiently. © 2 „ 
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Tuo Oils and Butter may facilitate the Dilatation of the not being as yet ſufficiently diſengaged, might bring along with 


the Head of the Fœtus contti- _ 8 0 of the Uterus, to - the 1 5 FN 
butes mo werfully to the Productiön of this Effect, Aince, en the Infant is brought alive into orld, it m 
at every Pain, it . 8 againſt it, and at laſt, ſo dilates it as to laid upon its Side, both that it may breathe more freely, and 
find a free Paſſage for itſelf : The ſtronger the Infant is, the have its Face kept out of the Waters, &c. diſcharged during 
more powerful Efforts it makes to come into the World ; and the Delivery. - | | 3 
this is the Reaſon why, as ſome imagine, Women pregnant The Birth and Life of the Infant may be known from its 
with Male Children are generally more expeditiouſly delivered, Cries as ſoon as it is born. From the Strength or Faintneſs of 
than thoſe whoſe Off-ſpring proves of the other Sex. theſe, ſome Women pretend to decide, whether the Fcetus is 


Mouth of the Uterus, 


Women who have had frequent Opportunities of attending a Boy, or a Girl ; but this is an highly fallacious Circumſtance, 


Labours, are ſo firmly perſuaded of this, that, when they ſee a fince Girls are frequently capable of crying as loud as Boys. 
Labour protracted, they never fail to pronounce, that the After the Child is born, two Steps remain to be taken, 
Child will be a Girl. In a word, tis eſtabliſhed as a kind of which are to tie the Navel-ſtring, and bring away the Secun- 
general Rule, that Boys force their Way into the World much dines, or After-birth. Some order the Navel ſtring to be tied 
Loder than Girls, tho in ſome Caſes it happens otherwiſe: immediately after the Delivery, whilſt others maintain, that 


When, for Inſtance, the Boy, having a large Head, and broad the Secundines ought to be brought away firſt, The Abettors 
W. through the Mouth of the of theſe two Opinions advance peculiar Reaſons for their re- 


Shoulders, cannot make its | b | 
nb, which is not as yet ſufficiently dilated. In this Caſe ſpective Practices. But, in my Opinion, before doing either 
E muſt wait, till, by the redoubled Efforts of the Fœtus, it the one, or the other, we ought to examine, whether there is 

is opened ſufficiently, and yields a free Paſſage to the ſtruggling not another Child in the Womb; and, if there Yhould, it is to 
Infant. | 5 | be brought into the World before any Attempts are made to 
Every Effort of the Infant produces a Pain, which bears a bring away the Secundines. That another ſtill remains in the 
direct Proportion to the Strength or Faintneſs of that Effort; Uterus, may be known, if, after the Birth of the one, the 
for which Reaſon ſevere and violent Pains are often wiſhed for, Abdomen continues large, or the Mother is ſeized with Pains ; 
becauſe they contribute more powerfully to the Delivery, than or, if, upon the Touch,” the Operator perceives a Membrane 


— 


ſuch as are faint and languid. diſtended with Water, pn itſelf to the Mouth of the - 


Some Women, at every Pain, endeavour to bear downwards, Uterus. But when there is no Probability, that there is more 
withan Intention to forward the Deliyery ; but as theſeAttempts than one, we are with all Expedition to attempt the bringing 
_ them, and impair their Strength to no manner of Pur- away of the Secundines. | | 
poſe, the Operator is to adviſe them to reſerve their Efforts, till Some Authors would have this done as ſoon as the Infant is 
the laſt Pains come on, when they may be employ'd to more born; and this was the Opinion and Practice of Mauriceau, 


Advantage. | who apprehends, that, during the Time employ'd in tying the 
| As tis the Mouth of the Womb which retards the Deli- Navel-ſtring, the Mouth of the Womb is contracted, and by 
8 very, the principal Intention of the Surgeon ought to be its that means, the Extraction of the Secundines render d more 


Dilatation, by anointing it now- and- then, and turning one of difficult; whereas, when tis taken away immediately after the 

his Fingers in it, taking care, at the ſame time, not to impair | Feetus, the Uterus has not Time to contract itſelf ; in conſe- 

it in any manner, ; : quence of which Circumſtance, it may be more eaſily and ex- 

In proportion as the Mouth of the Uterus is dilated, tis peditiouſſy brought away afterwards. 8 

filled with a Membrane diſtended wigh thoſe Waters in which Thoſe, on the other hand, who order the Navel-ſtring to be 

the Infant ſwims, and which are thus driven forwards by the tied firſt, among whom Clement is one, think, that *tis ſo 

7 ead of the Fortuss, We muſt not, like ſome Midwives, much better, the ſooner the Infant is taken from its Mother, 

_/ week this Membrane with our Nails, in order to evacuate the and put into the Hands of the Aſſiſtants, in order to be cleanſed, 

Waters, which, among other Uſes, 'are deſtined for the Lubri- and have every other thing done, which its tender and helpleſs 
cation of the Paſſage ; for, if theſe ſhould be diſcharged too State requires. | 

ſoon, the Delivery would of courſe be rendered more difficult, They endeayotir. to give an additional Sanction to this Piece 

ſince the Parts muſt by that means be drier: We muſt, there- of Practice, by alleging, that the longer the Tying of the 

fore, wait the ſpontaneous Evacuation of the Waters, by the Navel-ſtring is defer'd, the more Blood is convey'd from the Fœ- 

Efforts of the Infant, who, generally, very ſoon. follows tus to the Placenta by means of the Umbilical Arteries ; that by 

ing the Navel-ſtring the Courſe of this Blood is obſtructed, ſo 


m. | "| 
When the Waters are thus evacuated, the Operator perceives that it remains with the Fœtus; and that allowing the Infant 


the Head of the Infant advancing, and bearing directly on the to ery near its Mother, is a Circumſtance which might move 


Mouth of the Womb, where it, on ſome Occaſions, remains her Compaſſion too ſtrongly, and by that means retard the Eli- 
for a ſhort time, in conſequence of the Reſiſtance with which mination of the Secundines. | 
it meets. Sometimes the Head of a Fœtus, whoſe Sutures As theſe celebrated Authors furniſh us with pretty plauſible 
are not as yet formed, aſſumes a more oblong Figure in the and ſpecious Reaſons, to ſupport and authorize their different 
Mouth of the Womb, in order to facilitate the Delivery. At Practices, we ſhall, without condemning either, endeavour to 
laſt, - the Infant, by its reiterated Efforts, which are _ keep a due Medium, and bring them as near to an Accommg- 
more violent, becauſe it has now more Liberty to extend itfelf, dation as we poſſibly can. hen, therefore, the Infant is 
ſo dilates the Mouth of the Uterus, as to enter the Vagina. brought into the World, and laid . its Side, the Operator is 
Tho? this be a Circumſtangg of gout Importance, yet the gently to paſs his Hand along the Navel-ſtring ; and, if he does 
Delivery is not, by its — abſolutely accompliſhed, ſince not find the Secundines adhering to the Womb, he is to at- 
there is ſometimes a conſiderable Reſiſtance made by the ex- tempt their Extraction before the Navel-ſtring is tied. But if, 
ternal Orifice, the Caruncles, the Nymphæ, and Lips of which, in conſequence of their ſtrong Adheſion, he ſhould not be 
with Difficulty, yield to the Paſſage of the Fœtus. The able to bring them ſpeedily away, he is to tie the Navel-ftring, 
Head of the Infant, in this Caſe, preſents itſelf, and is ſeen; cut it, and deliver the Infant to the Aſſiſtants; after which, 
but cannot be diſengaged without the Aſſiſtance of the Ope- he is to make the moſt proper and ſkilful Attempts he poſſibly 
rator, who, with both Hands paſſed between the Head of the can to bring away the Secundines. | 
Feetus, and the Lips of the Pudenda, is to dilate the latter; When the Infant is diſengaged from the Navel-ſtring, which 
then, conveying his Fingers below the Jaws of the Infant, he is now hangs out of the Vagina, it is, in bringing away the After- 
to extract it. : | birth, of great Service to the Operator, who muſt twiſt it 
But the Extraction of the Head is not enough; the Shoulders, about two or three Fingers of his Left Hand; then, paſſing his 
- which are ſometimes with great Difficulty diſengaged, muſt Right Hand up the Vagina, he muſt, with his Thumb and fore 
| neceſſarily follow. The Operator muſt not for this Purpoſe Finger, hold the Navel-ftring as near the Secundines as he poſ- 
draw the Head with too great Violence, fince by that means, ſibly can; and, if, on drawing the Navel-ſtring gently, he per- 
he might ſeparate it from the Body; he muſt} therefore, draw ceives the After-birth advancing gradually, there is ſome Hope, 
= it gently to the Right, in order to diſengage one Shoulder; and that he may ſoon bring it away. If, on the contrary, he per- 
then to the Left, to free the other. If theſe Meaſures ſhould ceives that it does not in the leaſt yield to his Attempts; tis a 
not ſucceed, he muſt paſs two of his Fingers along the Neck Sign, that it as yet adheres too ſtrongly to the Uterus. In this 
of the Infant, to one of the Arm-pits, and diſengage one of Caſe he muſt draw the Navel-ſtring ſometimes to the Right, 
the Shoulders, and then the other, in the ſame manner, Thus, and ſometimes to the Left, in order gradually to diſengage the 
when the Shoulders are brought out, the reſt of the Body will Secundines. But this muſt be done gently, and without the 
eaſily follow. . leaſt D of Violence. | | | 
| Operator muſt neither draw the Infant too quickly, nor The Operator mult of Neceſſity implore the Aid, not only 
extract it totally, till he has obſerv'd, whether the Navel-ftring of the Nurſe, who, after applying one of her Hands to the Re- 
is twiſted about irs Neck, or any other Part of its Body; ia gion of the Uterus, is gently to preſs it, by paſſing her Hand 
which Caſe he might, by Precipitation and Raſhneſs, either ſeveral times from the Navel to the Os Pubis, but, alſo, of 
break the Navel-ſtring,” or draw down the Secundines, which, the Mother, who is to blow into one of her Hands ſhut, as if 
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ſhe was blowing into a Bottle; to retain her Breath that the 
Breaſt being full of Air, the Diaphragm, and, conſequently the 
Bottom of the Uterus, may by that means be puih'd down- 
wards, to make the ſame Efforts as if ſhe was diſcharging her 
Excrements, and to put her Finger in her Throat, in order to 
excite a Vomiting. As all theſe ſeemingly trifling Circum- 
ſtances are often produgive of happy Ee they are by no 
means to be neglected : 

If, notwithſtanding all theſe Meaſures, the After-birth can- 
not be brought away, the Operator muſt not loſe his Patience, 
fince *tis ſometimes half an Hour, and ſometimes ſeveral Hours, 
before it is diſcharged. In thoſe Mothers whoſe Blood is groſs 
and thick, who have eaten liberally, and had but little Exerciſe, 
the After - birth is with moſt Difficulty brought away, becauſe 
it adheres ſtrongly to the Womb, | | 
Tf through ertence, or a Want of due Patience, the 
Navel-ſtring ſhould be too ſtrongly pull'd, three Misfortunes 
might poſſibly enſue ; for, firſt, it might be broken, a Cir- 
cumſtance, which would render the Extraction of the After- 
birth very difficult. Secondly, by ſeparating the After-birth 
with too- much Haſte and Precipitation from the Uterus, an 
Hæmorrhage might be produced, in conſequence of a Rup- 
ture of the Veſſels of the Womb. Thirdly, if the After-birth, 
which adheres to the Uterus, was pull'd too forcibly, it might 
bring along with it the Bottom of the Womb, a Falling down 
of which often occaſions the Death of the Mother. 

A ſkilful Operator avoids all theſe Miſtakes, and gains his 
Point by Dexterity and Patience, When the Mother is com- 
pletely delivered, the After-birth muſt be laid in ſome Veſſel, 
in order to be examined by the a ders, leſt, if any Misfor- 
tune ſhould afterwards befal the Mo it ſhould be attributed 
to a Portion of the After-birth remaining in the Uterus. 

As ſoon as the Woman is delivered, the Pudenda are to be 
covered with a moderately warm Cloth conſiſting of ſeveral 
Folds: She is to be ordered to bring her Thighs together, and 
ſtretch out her Legs: She is, alſo, to be kept very warm in 
Bed, and left for ſome_time in a State of Repoſe, which is a 

teful Alternative for her former Pain and Fatigue. 

If the Operator ſuſpects, that the Parts have been too much 
diſtended, or injured, by the Largeneſs of the Infant, eſpecially 
in a Woman's firſt Labour, he muſt apply to them a Cataplaſm 
made with Eggs, and Oil of Nuts, mix'd together, and ſpread 
upon Lint, over which a large warm Cloth is to be apply'd for 
its more commodious Retention. 

A great many Women uſe to take Syrup of Maiden-hair, 
Oil of ſweet Almonds, and Orange-juice, of which they 


make a Draught, to be taken ſoon after their Delivery, think- 


ing 95 this means to alleviate their After - pains, and facilitate 
the Diſcharge of the Lochia : Others take Jelly -broths pre- 

red of a Piece of Beef, Mutton, a Partridge, and Leeks. 
T ſhould prefer theſe Jelly-broths to the former Draught, ſince 
the Patient requires ſomething to ſupport and ſtrengthen, rather 


than to diſguſt and pall her Appetite. 
Some Authors order, that the Mother ſhould not be allow'd 


to ſleep for a conſiderable time after her Delivery; but I be- 
lieve this Advice is ſupported on no better Foundation, than 
that which directs a Perſon not to ſleep after Veneſection. 
The Difficulty ſtarted above by the French Writers, relative 
to tying the Navel-ſtring, and bringing away the After: birth, 
may be very eaſily obviated ; for a third Perſon, the Nurſe, 
for 1 may tie the Navel-ſtring, and ſeparate the Child 
from the Mother, whilſt the Operator brings away the After- 
birth. But as this is ſometimes attended au 4 great Difficulty, 
and as Authors do not all agree together in the manner of do- 
ing it, the following DireCtions — be of ſome Uſe to 
the Practitioner. | 5 "HEY 
The Secundines are thoſe Parts, which, after the Birth of 
the Child, are diſcharged, as it were, by a ſecond Birth : Theſe 
conſiſt of the Navel-ſtring, the Membranes, or the Chorion 
and Amnion, by which the Fœtus was ſurrounded in the Womb, 
and, laſtly<the Placenta ; theſe are what we call the After- 
birth. hen the Placenta is excluded, the others generally 
accompany it, tho' ſometimes, atter its Excluſion, a Part of 
the Membranes may continue —_— to the Uterus, and, by 
Putrefaction, produce very terrible Symptoms, The Secun- 

. dines, immediately after the Birth of the Child, generally come 
away ſpontaneouſly, or by the Aſſiſtance of proper Efforts made 
by the Mother. Pis, however, in ſome Caſes, highl expe- 
dient to diſengage and extract them with the greateſt ha 
and Cireumſpection: When, for Inſtance, they do not follow 
the Child, either on account of their uncommon Largeneſs, 
or their par, voor» gary the Uterus; or when, in conſe- 
quence of the Breaking of the Navel-ftring, the Placenta, with 
its annex d Membranes, remains in the Uterus j for, unleſs 
theſe be extracted with all poſſible Expedition, tis to be 
dreaded, leſt the Mouth of the Uterus ſhould cloſe, and render 


heir Extraction either highly difficult, or abſolutely impoſſible; 


- /ig which Caſe they putrefy in the Womb, cxcite violent Pains, 
I TN 


ä 


malignant Fevers; & Hemorrhages, and, as a then „ 
Authors inform 3 itſelf, Some Ph Ken 1 Book , 
maintain, that the Extraction of the Secundines by the Hand 


is ſuperflaous, ſince they either come away ſpontaneouſly ſoon. 


after the Foetus, or, when putreſſed, are expelled a few Days, 
55 ſometimes, a few Weeks after. But I think the Advice 


thoſe more ſafe and rational, who, unleſs the Secundines . 


naturally follow the Fœtus, with Hippocrates, Celſus, and many 
of the Moderns, order them to be with extracted dy the 
Hand. I am induced to declare in favour ob. this PraMtice, 
not only by Obſervations of others, but, alſo, by Caſes which 
have occur'd to myſelf, where the Mothers, in conſequence 
of the Secundines being, left in the Womb, have been ſub- 
jected to violent Pains, malignant Fevers, copious Hæmorrha- 
„and even to Death itſelf. Unleſs, therefore, this Practice 
is contra-indicated by ſome Circumſtance of uncommon Import- 
ance, the Mother is not to be ſuffer'd to quit her Poſture, till afl 
the Secundines are extracted, becauſe any Part of them, left 
behind, A y produces the moſt terrible Conſequences. 
This muſt be done with the greateſt Expedition, and immedi- 
ately after the Birth of the Child, left the Mouth of the Womb 
clo ing ſhould prevent the ready Introduction of the Hand, 
and, by that means, render the Work very difficult, if not 
entirely impractieable. When, therefore, the Secundines do 
not immediately follow the Child, the Right Hand is forthwith 
to be paſſed along the Navel-ſtring into the Womb, where the 
Placenta is to be laid hold of, and extracted. But, if it ſhould 
happen to adhere pretty ſtrongly to the Womb, the Navel-ſtring 
is to be cut, and tied near the Navel of the Fœtus. Then the 
Part of the Navel-ftring adhering to the Placenta is to be 
twiſted about the Fingers of the Left Hand, whilſt the Right 
is to be paſſed along it; and applied to the Placenta, See Tab. 
LIV. is 13. which muſt be gently pulled by the Navel- 
ſtring, till, being ſeparated from the Uterus, it may be eaſily 
extracted. If by theſe Meaſures the End cannot be ob- 
tained, the Abdomen of the Mother is to be gently rubbed 
by the Hand of an Aſſiſtant, and ſhe is to be ordered, 
by coughing, and repeated Efforts, as in the Birth of the Fe- 


tus, to attempt the Expulſion of the After-birth z by which 


means they are often happily diſengaged from the Womb, and 
excluded. But, in drawing the Navel-ſtring and Placenta, great 
Care and Moderation are neceſſary, leſt, by doing it with too. 
much Force, the Womb, as it ſometimes happens by the Im- 
rudence of Midwives, ſhould be drawn along with it, and the 
Fife of the Mother expoſed to the moſt imminent Danger, 
When the Placenta is extracted, the Hand is again to be paſſed 
into the Womb, in order to remove Concretions of Blood, or 
the Remains of the Secundines, if there ſhould be any, be- 
cauſe, by leaving theſe, violent Pains, and dangerous Hæmor- 
rhages, are excited, "The Hand, alſo, is to be kept ſhut for 
ſome time in the Uterus, till it gradually contracts itſelf in an 
unable manner about it, ſince by theſe Precautions various 
isfortunes, which would otherwiſe befal the Patient, are often 
prevented. 


| Theſe are the Rules laid down by late practical Authors; but 


T1 muſt remarl, that the Nee Introduction of the Hand is ut- 
terly ons, Ree the After-birth is brought ny entire 
the 


the firſt : Nor is it in the leaſt neceſſary to heed the Hand 
* in the Wamb, till it contracts. 4 'F 
When by theſe means, the Adheſion of the Placenta to the 
Womb cannot be ſurmounted, *tis neceſſary, by gently paſſing 


the Fingers between them, to diſengage the one from the other ; 


which, as Experience teaches, may be done with no great Diffi- 
culty, eſpecially if any Part of it is already freed from the 
Womb, whilſt the Thumb is fixed at the Root of the Navel- 


ſtring, or Centre of the Placenta, and the other Fingers paſſed 


between the diſengaged Part of it and the Womb ; by which 
means it may be gradually more and more diſengaged, till at laſt 
a total Separation renders its Extraction eaſy. But, when all 
the Parts of the Placenta adhere firmly to the Womb, the Caſe 
is far more difficult; We are, however, to endeavour by the 
Fingers, eſpecially the fore and middle Fingers, firſt radualy 
to diſengage ſome Part of its Edges from the Womb ; and, 
when the Whole is diſengaged, to extract it in the manner 
already directed. But if, in conſequence of a ſtrong Adbeſion, 
this cannot be dohe, the Placenta is to be perſorated in the 
Middle, and gradually diſengaged by that means. But. all 
theſe Meaſures muſt be taken with the greateſt Caution, leſt, 
by the Nails of the Fingers, or the Violence of the Pulling, 
the Womb ſhould be injured, or forcibly extracted along wi 

the Secundines ; for we know from Experience, that Caſes 
ſometimes occur, in which the Extraction cannot be perform- 
ed without the Application of conſiderable Strength; and Pari 


mentions a Caſe, in which the Secundines could not poſſibly be 


extracted by any Art, Misfortunes of this Kind, eſpecially 
when the nta is. forcibly torn from the Uterus, gene- 
rally prove mortal to the Mother. Unleſs, therefore, they 
can, without great Force and Violence, be diſengaged ; it ſema, 

; 5 » more 


more expedient ſor ſome time, to abſtain from manual Ope- 
| {ol and rather to ſeek Relief from forcing Medicines, the 
moſt powerful of which are, the Powder of the dried Liver 
and Bile of an Eel, or Myrrh and Borax reduced to a Powder, 


nd f ntly exhibited to the Patient in Peny-royal, or 
, or aloetic Pills, or ſome other Mediciges of 


a like Nature; to which we may add a ſtrong Clyſter, of 8up- 


Itory, to ſtimulate the Anus, or a ſternutatory Powder, 
blick yo long ago recommended by Hippocrates, When 
theſe Steps are taken, it is more prudent to commit the reſt of 
the Work to Nature, than *. to tear away the Placenta, 
xerhaps, ſtrongly adhering to the Womb; by which means the 
Uterus may be violently dilacerated, and the Mother expoſed 
to terrible Calamities, and, perhaps, to Death, as many Au- 
thors have obſerved. The like Care and Caution are to be ob- 
ſerved, when, by the Ignorance-of the Midwife, the Mouth'of 


the Womb is ſuffered to cloſe ſo far, that the Hand cannot have 


Acceſs to extract the Secundines. 


When the Navel- ſtring, mor the Raſhneſs of the Mid- 
t 


- . wife, its own Weakneſs, ort its Patrefaction, eſpecially when 
the Fetus has remain'd dead for a conſiderable time in the 
Womb, happens tocbę broken, eſpecially near the Placenta, fo 
that it can no longer be a Guide and Direction to the After- 
birth, it is, eſpecially when ſtrongly adhering, with great Diffi- 
culty found, becauſe by the Touch alone it cannot eaſily be 
diſtinguiſhed from the Womb, which by an unſkilful Hand may 
be laid hold of, and injured, inſtead of the Placenta. The 
Aſter- birth is, therefore, by the Touch to be carefully diſtin- 

uiſhed from the Womb. When ſome Part of the Navel- 
fling as yet remains of the Placenta, the former is to be laid 
hold of, and the letter gently extracted by it; but, when it is 
wholly broken off, the Placenta is to be diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Womb by its vaſcular and uneven Subſtance, in which are per- 
ceived Blood · veſſels, like thoſe preſented in Tab. LIV. Fig. 13. 
When the Placenta is thus found, it is, by moving the Hand 
ſometimes one Way, and ſometimes another, to be gently ſepa- 
rated from the Womb, and extracted; which may be more 


commodiouſly done, if the Operator, with his other Hand, 


gently compreſſes that Side of the Abdomen which is hard, 
prominent, and contains the Placenta; or he may order this to 
be done by an Aſſiſtant. We muſt here obſerve, that tho“ De- 
venter, ahd ſome others, affirm, that the Placenta is always 
lodged in the Bottom of the Womb; 8 de Graas, Sleuogtius, 
Hoorn, Brunner, and Heifter, have found the contrary : For 
which Reaſon, if it is not found in the Bottom, it is to be 
ſought for in the Sides, the poſterior or- anterior Parts, and, 
when found, diſengaged and extracted. When 'tis taken away, 
we are carefully to examine, whether is entire, or whether 
any Part of it is left: If this latter Circumſtance ſhould happen, 
the Part left is to be ſought for, and carefully extracted, toge- 
ther with the concreted Blood. „ | 7 
Ruyſch, a celebrated Phyſician at Auſterdam, in a ſmall 
Book wrote for that Purpoſe, maintain'd, that an artificial 
Separation of the Placenta, when it did not follow the Hand, 
drawing gently, was by no means to be attempted, but left to 
the Efforts of Nature, and the Aſſiſtance of a certain orbicular 
Muſcle in the Bottom of the Uterus, deſtined for this Pur- 
poſe. This Author affirms, that by a long Courſe of Experi- 
ence he had been taught, that unlucky Conſequences were. al- 
ways produced by introducing the Hand into the Womb, in 
er to ſeparate the Placenta from it; and that many Wo- 
men, on whom this Operation had been perform*d, were de- 
ſtroy'd by it; whereas almoſt all thoſe Women, in whom the 
Secundines adhering fixmly, had been left to the Efforts of 
Nature, happily recovered, and had the Placenta, together with 
its Appendages, expelled, He, therefore, adviſes the Practi- 
tioner never to'make a raſh Attempt of this Kind. - But as 
I myſelf, fays Heifter, and other ſkilful Operators and Mid- 
wives, have known many Patients deſtroy'd by leaving the 
, Secundines in the Uterus, fo I am, ſays he, perſuaded, that 
| Ruyſch does not, as ſome imagine, forbid every Extraction of 
the Secundines, but only a forcible and violent one, as is ob- 
vious from his Adverſe Anatom. Dec. 2. Thoſe Secundines, 
therefore, which require the Aſſiſtance of Art to diſengage and 
extract them, are not to be left in the Uterus: But when they 
Fe be extracted without uncommon Violence, Which is 
rarely 
fionsP they are to be leſt to Nature, and the Patient is to be 
treated with proper Medicines ; for the Operator, when he can 
do no Service, is carefully to avoid doi 
Proceſs of Time the Secundines may 1 and hap- 
pily expel'd, Inſtances of which have occurred to a great many 
ractitioners. Leporinus wrote a Treatiſe in High Dutch on 
purpoſe to contradict the ibove-quated Doctrine of Ruyſch : 
hauſen, alſo, oppoſes the Sentiments of Ruyſch, with reſpect 
to deferring the Extraction of the Secundines. 


I, after the Birth of one Child, there ſhould remain another, 
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the Caſe, or when the Mother is ſeized with Convul- 


cundines are become putrefied, we 
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or more, in the Womb, the Secundines of the firſt are by no 
means to be extracted, till all the Intants are brought into the 
World; for I and others, ſays Heifter, have been experiment- 
ally taught, that by a Neglect of this Caution violent Hæ- 
morrhages have been brought on, not only mortal to the re- 
maining Infants, but, to the Mother. 
When from the Neglect of a ſeaſanable Extraction the Se- 
take proper Meaſures 


to prevent the Corruption of the Womb at the fame time. If, 
therefore, the Secundines cannot be extracted with the Hand, 
the Womb is to be preſerved from Putrefaction, by frequently 
injecting every Day, by means of ſuch a Syringe, as thoſe re- 
preſented in Tab. XX VII. Fig. 12. 13. and ſome vulnerary De- 
coction, ſuch as that; for Inſtance, which is prepared of Agri- 
mony, Germander, or Wormwood, with the Addition of a 
certain Quantity of the Honey of Roſes, and Elixir Proprietatis ; 
acrid Clyſtets muſt, alſo, be injected ; and theſe Meaſures m 

be perſiſted in, till no corrupted and heterogeneous Matter is 
perceived to remain in the Womb. Such Medicines muſt at 


at the ſame time be uſed, as have a Tendency to prevent Putre- | 


faction, and expel the Secundines. | 

When the Placenta, in conſequence of a ſpaſmodic Con- 
ſtriction of the Uterus, is retained, as it were, in a kind of 
Bag; Inſtances of which are recorded by ſome modern Au- 
thors; this Caſe is found very difficult, eſpecially to Practi- 
tioners ignorant of this Circumſtance, o may poſſibly con- 
clude, that the Secundines are daticcly Fania But ſuch 
Operators as are acquainted with Caſes of this Nature, take 


the Navel- ſtring for their Guide ; paſs their Hand along it; and 


when they have reached the Mouth of this Bag, which ſhuts 


like the Mouth of the Womb immediately betore the Birth, 
they introduce firſt one or two Fingers, and thefi*the others, 


formed in the Figure of a Cone, into the Mouth of it, which, 


\ 


any Injury; and in 


by expanding their Fingers, they dilate, till the whole Hand 
can have Acceſs ; and then laying hold of the Placenta, they 


extract it with due Care and Circumſpection. The Reader 


who deęſires a Variety of Obſervations, with reſpect to the Re- 
tention of the Secundines, may conſult AMauriczau, La Motte, 
and Cobauſius. Heiſter. Chirurg. 8 

When tis not poſſible to introduce the Hand into the Womb, 
in order to bring away the Placenta, by reaſon of the ill Con- 
formation of the Bones, which form the Pelvis, La Motte 
adviſes to draw gently at the Umbilical Cord, and at the ſame 
time to make the Woman bear downftrongly, to ſhut her Hand, 
and blow in it, and to put her Finger down her Throat, and 
make herſelf reach. | ' 

The ſame Author affirms, that the Mouth of the Womb 
never obſtructs the Introduction of an Hand, provided the Bones 
of the Pelvis will admit of it. 2 5 

He, alſo, gives an Inſtance where the Hand could not be 
introduced, becauſe the Bones which form the Pelvis, lay too 
neareach other; and the Umbilical Cord breaking, he was obliged 
to leave the Expulſion thereof to Nature; and it came away 
three Days after,-and the Woman did well. £ | 
This A8 ſeems to have a very bad Opinion of forci 
Medicines, when the Placenta ftays behind, or a dead Child ; 
and adviſes to truſt to Nature. | 
After the Placenta has remain'd a Day, or longer, in the 
Womb, it may frequently be ſeparated and brought away by 
introducing four Fingers only. Za Motte. 

La Motte affirms, contrary to the common Opinion, that 
the longer the Placenta has remain'd in the Womb, the more 
eaſily is the Mouth of the Womb dilated, the Parts being re- 
laxed by the continual Humidity of what is diſcharged. "MD 

When a rediſh Serofity, inclining to black, is diſcharged 
from the Womb, accompanied with violent After-pains, tis 
a certain Sign, that a Portion of the Placenta, or Membranes, 
remain in the Womb, and then a Finger, or two, or more 
muſt be introduced, as it ſeems neceſſary, and the remaining 
Parts muſt be brought away. 1,0 

La Motte once met with a Placenta, that was not one third 
ſo thick as uſual, but memkranous like an empty Bladder, and 
attached to all the internal Circumference of the Womb, as 
others are to the Bottom. | | 


MiscsLLANEOus OBSERVATIONS. 


When the Uneaſineſs about the Loins, and the other Circum- 
ſtances mention'd above, change into true Labour-pains, they 
reſs ſtrongly on the lower Part of the Belly, and terminate at the 
terus and Vagina q mean time the Pains grow ftronger, and 
all the other Accidents above-mention'd increaſe, as the Head 
of the Child ſinks Jower into the Pelvis, and advances in the 
Paſſage ; and then the Woman perceives frequent Motions for 
a Stool, and to make Water, without being able to de either. 
Whilſt the Woman is in Labour, ſhe muſt, from time to 
time, be admoniſh'd to draw in her Breathileiſurely, and not 
on a ſudden, for fear of the Child's receding when f "Tu 
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betwixt the Pains, bo ae Liberty er 


Krait, or ſomewhat altering her Poſture. 


obody mult be ſuffered to whiſper in the Room, on any 


account whatever. EY 2 ws | 
La Motte gives ſeveral Inſtances of Delivery being retarded 
by Accidents ' ſeemingly inconſiderable: As, by ſomebody 
whiſpering in the Room, which, giving the Woman (7 auger 
ſions of great Danger, has thrown off the Pains man 
Hours. He, alſo, gives an Hiſtory of a Lady, whoſe Pains 
ceaſed, upon ſome Apprehenſions ſhe had, left any thing 
w fſhould be indecently expoſed to his View, whilſt he was laying 
her. And, he tells us of another, whoſe Pains entirely ceas'd, 
upon a Perſon's being in the Room, whom ſhe did not care to 
have there; and which did not return, till ſhe left the Room. 
Nothing retards the Birth of a Child more, than violent 
Screaming, during the Pain ; and, beſides, it cauſes'an Hoarſe- 
neſs, great Heat of the Lungs, and Pain in the Head. The 
Woman muſt, therefore, keep her Mouth ſhut, and force 
downwards, as much as ſhe can. 5 8 
In a Labour, it is ſeldom of any Service, to be frequently 
touching the Parts, and endeavouring to dilate the Mouth of 
the Womb, by rounding the Child's Head, with the Fingers. 
Qn the contrary, it may, and often does, do Miſchief, by in- 
flaming the Parts, and making them ſwell, eſpecially in a long 
Labour. La Motte. 0 
The laſt quoted Author will not alþþw, that the firſt Labour 
is more difficult than any of the reſt, _ 5 
He, alſo, ſays, that the Potion ſo much boaſted of by Mau- 
riceau for promoting Delivery, made of an Infuſion of Sena, 
and the Juice of a Seville Orange, is fo far from doing good, 
that it does a great deal of Harm, - 
He recommends Broth, as the very beſt thing that can be 
given to a Woman in Labour, provided ſhe can drink it with- 


is a Toaſt and Wine. | | | 
He gives an Inſtance of a Woman in Labour, whoſe Child 
was well fituated, and far advanced in the Paſſage ; but her 
Pains were flow and weak. The Midwife, through Haſte, had 
imprudently broke the Membranes. He gave her ſome Nouriſh- 
ment, and put her to Bed, where ſhe lay from Ten at Night, 
till Five in the Morning; and then, her Pains augmenting 
with Violence, ſhe was ſoon delivered. ; a 
Ile gives ſeveral Inſtances of the Waters flowing off ſeveral 
Weeks, and even Months, before Delivery; notwithſtandi 
which the Woman has gone out her Time, and been delivered 
of a living Child. Hence he takes Occaſion to caution againſt 
delivering a Woman too ſoon, before Nature declares the La- 
bour, and is ready for the Expulſion of the Child, + 
Tho' in the Beginning of a Labour all Circumſtances ſeem 
favourable, and to-promiſe a ſpeedy and fafe Delivery, yet it 
is not always certain, that the End will be anſwerable to ſo 
| happy @ Beginning, many Circumſtances intervening, which 


be foreſeen. | | | 
La Motte ſays, that at certain Seaſons a great Number of 

Women will die after being well delivered, and without any 
Accident enſuing, tho? of a good Conſtitution, and that with- 
out any apparent Cauſe; and this he attributes to the epidemical 
Influence of the Air. 2 e e 

This Author is very much againſt Swathing a Woman during 
her Lying-in ; 75 1 ſays, * - 75 2 8 little too 
tight, it may cauſe a reflion of the ia, inſupportable 
Pais, R : Want o 
Vapours, and Oppreflion, which ſoon go off after the Bandage 
is relax'd, or taken away | 
The Moment the Head of the Child is born, the Midwife 
ſhould apply both Hands flat, one on each Side upon the Ears, 
and take the Advantage of the Pain that brings it ſo far, to 
bring the reſt into the World. Za Motte. 

Ia Motte tells us, that he was never in any Pain about the 
Length of a-Labour, provided the Membranes were not broke, 
nor the Waters run off; and ſays, he N ever broke them, 
unlels he was obliged to do it by ſome dangerous Accident 


his Advige, and wait with Patience, till the Membranes 


= . 


break, by the Force of the Pains. i 

. "When the Waters run off at the firſt Pains, and leave the 

Parts dry, it cauſes the Woman a great deal of Trouble, eſpe 

_ . cially if the Pains happen to be flight, and fo diſtant,” that the) 

ſerve more to weaken the Woman, than to promote the Birth. 
In ſuch a difficult Caſe, La Motte adviſes Patience, and by 
no means to fatigue the Woman, but to give her now-and-then 
_ ſome Nouriſhment eaſy of Digeſtion, as Broths, or a Toaſt 

and Wine, that, by keeping up her Strength and. Spirits, the 
may be enabled to wait for, and ſupport Pains, ſufficient to bring 

* _ 


* * 


to eaſe herſelf, by laying ber 


out yomiting it up again. The beſt thing, next to this, he ſays,” b 
. the Woman being extremely big. — 2 touching, he found 
to 


— cauſe a long and difficult Labour, and which cannot at 


eſtleſneſs, \ f Sleep, Nauſeas, Cough, Belchings, - 


: ing in the Beginning, or there were ſome ftrong . 
Reaſons to apprehend 1. And he adviſes all Midwives to 
52 
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the Child into the World ; and, when ſuch come om the Dee 
fect of the Waters is to be ſupplied by Unctions. 
ters continue dribbling, tis a certain Sign of a tedious Labour. 
A Woman's'Pains are never , ſo long as the Waters 
continue dribbling ; but always grow ſtronger, when that 2 
and then the Labour g. comes Giffard. - - 
The Method of letting off the Waters, when the Mem-! 
branes are too ſtrong to be broke by Pains, is to perforate them 
with a pointed Probe, introduced carefully Jong the Hand, or 


betwirt the Fingers. 


La Mitte is of Opinion, that the Waters ſhould ſeldom or 


Child is born coifed (as tis called); and then, if the Membranes 
are not broke, the Child will be ſuffocated. When the Mem- 
branes precede the Head of the Child, in the manner above» 
mentioned, they make an Appearance, as if 4 Bladder, with a 
little Water in it, hung out of the YO: ; 

It often happens, that, immediately after the Waters are run 
off, the Pains ceaſe for ſome time ; which is an Happineſs to 


never be let off, b (wes the Membranes, unleſs when the 


the Midwife, when the Child preſents wrong, or the Hand is 


to be introduced into the Uterus upon any Occaſion ;. becauſe, 
— Pain, tis neither proper nor convenient to do it. 
n black and thick Waters are diſch from the Utes 


rus, tis cauſed by the Meconium diluted in a Portion of the 


Waters; and is a certain Sign, that the Child preſents in ſome 
unnatural and conſtrained Poſture. La Motte. | 
Sometimes the Waters will be diſch in great tities, 
in the eighth, ſeventh, ſixth, and even fifth Months of an- 
cy ; of which La Motte gives many Inſtances, and takes Ow 
ſion from hence to caution againſt attempting the Delivery too. 
ſoon, before Nature declares itſelf ready ; for, notwithſtanding 
this Diſcharge of Waters, a Woman may go out her full Time. 
La Motte, Ob/. + gives the Hiſtory of a Caſe, where 4 


t Quantity of Waters were diſcha ſuddenly from the 
omb, without any Pain, about theEnd of the ſeventh Month, 


the Os Internum dilated enou mit of the Introduction 
of one Finger with. Eaſe ; found the Child in its Mem- 
branes entire, and no mere >] Waters. He adviſed a little 
Reſt, and the Woman in a Day's time was very well, and 
about her Buſineſs, and went out het full Time. This was a 
true Hydrops Uteri. Hence the Author takes Occaſion to cau- 
tion againſt delivering a Wgman too ſoon, without Neceſſity. 
He farther remarks, that, when there are great Quantities of 
Waters, the Children, tho* moderately large, are born either 
very weak, or dead ; that the Umbilical Cord is very 1 
but weak, and ſubje to break or ſeparate from the Placenta 
at ity Root. The Placenta, alſo, is very large, and eaſy to 
ſeparate from the Uterus. | 6 
If the Umbilical Cord is tied too near the Child's Belly, an 
Inflammation may enſue; if too far off, an Omphacele, V the 


| og, is too ſlack, the Blood may eſcape through it; if too 


tight, it may cut through the Navel-ſtring, and cauſe a fatal 


Hemorrhage. 


Motte 


If, by any 
near the Belly, ſo as not to admit of a Ligature, 
it, upon 


viſes to lay a little Button, or Pledgit, of Lint u 
that a Plaiſter of Diapalma, then a Compreſs,and pr 
age to retain it, till the Place is cicatrized, which 
does not happen in ſeven or eight Months. 


The Umbilical Cord ſhould be tied about two Inches from 


the true Navel | 

1 A Or rn Toucn. 0 

With reſpect to the Touch, La Motte is of Opinion, that 
it is in vain to touch a Woman in the extreme Violence of her 


Pain, becauſe at that time the Waters are | 
ith ſo great Violence, and ſuch Quantities, that it is impoſſi» 


bie to know any thing certain with regard to the Situation of 


the Child: We are, therefore, to wait till the Pain is entirely 
over, or at leaft, conſiderably abated. 


Deventer is of Opinion, that the Woman ſhould be touched 


before the Pain begins ; for then the Membranes, which con- 
tain the Waters, are lax, and therefore the Situation of the 
Child may be eaſily diſcovered ; but then the Hand is not im- 


mediately to be withdrawn, but to be kept in the Vagina during 


the whole Pain, and even after it is over; for, during the Vi- 
olence of the Pain, we may — whether the Child 1 
conſtantly preſenting towards the O 

Waters are diſpoſed, whether long and flender, or flat and 
broad, whether the Pains ape violent, ot leſs ſharp; and, when 
the Pains are over, we may eaſily perceive, whether the Pains 
have profited, or not, that is, whether they have made the 
Child fink lower. But, during 
leſt the Membranes, which contain the Waters, ſhould be, 
broke by too rough handling, eſpecially when they are much 


diſtended by the Vehemence 6f the Pains 
"yn * 


If the Wa- 


Accident, the Umbilical Cord is broke off protey 


puſhed downwards 


rifice, in what Form the 


the Touch, Care is to be taken, 


* — 
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- at all ; or, if it 
touched, 


s 


Ar it down as a Rule, that the Situation 
of A mane 4 6+ me into during the Violence of the 
Pains. If he means before the Membranes are broke, the 
above-mention'd Writers ſeem to have more Reaſon on their 


The Uſes of the Touch are many; for by this are known, a 


1. Whether a Woman is with Child or not; for ſome affirm, 
that, in the firſt two Months after Impregnation, the Womb is 


' cloſely ſhut, and hence appears in the Vagina to the Touch 


more acuminated, hard, and more ſolid ; but this Hardneſs 
does not a like that of a Scirrfius, from which it is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed. Mauriceau compares the Mouth of an impreg- 
nated Womb to the Mouth of a Puppy juſt whelped, and ſays, 
that it is exactly ſhut, and a little longer than before. | 
 Deventer is of Opinion, that it requires a great deal of 


Practice to judge of Impregnation by the Touch; and even 
then a Man may be miſtaken. | Og „ 
However, as the Time of Geſtation proceeds, the Orifice of 

the Womb grows ſhorter, more flat, and thin; and it is ob- 


ſervable, that, in Women who have had frequent eaſy Labours, 


the Mouth of the Womb is ſo flat, ſoft, and attenuated, that 


often in the ſixth, or ſeventh Month it opens, afld the Child 


may be perceived to move within the Membranes. . 
The Mouth of the Womb, as the Woman advances in her 


Pregnancy, through the Extenſion of the Womb, diminiſhes 


ſo in all its Proportions, that, when the Woman comes near 
her Reckoning, it is perfectly flat, and almoſt equal with the 


Globe of the Womb; ſo that it becomes like a ſmall Circle, a 


little thick at its Entry, where the Garland is made at the 


Time of Labour. Mauriceau. Be 
Dionis is of Opinion, that one may know the you: Ls 

and even the very Day, that a Woman will fall in Labour, b 

the Touch. This Author ſays, that the internal Orifice, whic 


has 1 its Thickneſs and Solidity duing the firſt Months 
of 


eſtation, begins in the later Months to extend itſelf, and 
grow flat; and, in proportion as the Time of Delivery ap- 
proaches, its Bigneſs diminiſhes, inſomuch that, at laſt, it is 
only to be diſtinguiſhed from the Body of the Womb by a 


mall Protuberance, which makes the Garland in the Time of 
bour. He gives us an Inſtance of a Midwife at the Hotel 


Dieu, who touched thirty-five Women one Afternoon, and 


foretold exactly which would come firſt, which next, and ſo of 


the reſt in Order. — 


2. The next thing to be learned from the Touch, is, whether 


the Time of Delivery is at hand, or at a Diſtance; and, 
in order to judge of this, if we conſider what has been ſaid 
before, it will appear, that the more thin, ſoft, and flat, the 
Mouth of the Womb is, the nearer is the Time of Delivery. 

The Mouth of the Womb is, in ſome Women, ſo dilated 
before Labour comes on, that two or three Pains at moſt are 
ſufficient to bring the Child into the World. In others, again, 
whoſe Child is ill ſituated, and eſpecially in thoſe who are 
robuſt, advanced in Years, and with Child for the firſt time, 
the Mouth is fo ſtrongly cloſed, that it requires very ſtron 
Pains in order to open it: And hence we take a Prognoſtic of 
an hard and difficult Labour. | RY 

This Mouth is very different in Women of an advanced Age, 
big of the firſt Child, robuſt, and uſed to labour, from what it 
is in a tender young Woman, that- has never ſuffered any Fa- 
tigue, and that has been tenderly BAK 4 up. | 
It is farther to be obſerved, that the Orifice of a Womb, 


which my, has a very different Appearance from one 
he 


that lies ſtrait. Orifice of a Womb, in a direct Situation, 
ſinks lower into the-Pelvis, and may eaſily be felt all round 
with the Fingers ; on the contrary, the Orifice of an oblique 
Womb lies fo high, that it ſometimes can be ſcarcely touched 


es within Reach, only. one half of it can be 


3- Again, we know by the Touch, whether the Pains with 
which a Woman is ſeized are genuine or not; and the Know- 
ledge of this is of a deal of Conſequence to the Woman ; 
becauſe, on the one hand, it is very imprudent to retard genuine 
Pains ; on the other, when the Colic, or Gripes, or ſpurious 
Pains, are miſtaken for genuine Labour, it may endanger the 


Life both of the Woman and the Child, to endeavour to pro- 


mote them by propelling Medicines, or otherwiſe. 

If the Woman is ſeized with Pains about the ſeventh Month, 
or at any time before the ninth complete, they are rather to 
be ſuſpected. as not genuine, and of conſequence not to be 

oted ; but if, even before the ſeventh Month, true La- 
bour declares itſelf, it is not to be retarded, but aſſiſted. 

Genuine Pains, therefore, are eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed by 


the Touch; for, if the Pains are ſpurious, the Mouth of the 


Womb will be cloſer ſhut, as ſoon as the Pain is over; and, 
on the contrary, if the Pains are genuine, the Mouth will be 
more dilated and relaxed, when the Pain is gone; and there- 
_ the Mouth muſt be felt before, during, and after the 


Arm, or Umbili 
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e diſcayer by the Touch, whether a Woman in Labour 
have an eaſy or difficult Time; for if the lower Part of 
the Womb, together with the Head of the Child, is funk into 
the Pelvis, in ſuch a manner as to be eaſily felt, as if entering 
into the Vagina, without being obliged to introduce the Fingers 

ee into the Body, then an eaſy Labour is to be ex- 


Again, if the Mouth of the Womb perceived to be thin, 
ſoft, and very much dilated, and by it — ng dong Head of 
the Child is felt to preſent firſt to the Birth, without either the 

of Cord appearing, it is a certain Sign of an 
eaſy Labour, which nothing can hinder, but the Want of ſuf- 
ficient Pains. - 2 57 5 : 
—_ if the Waters are formed very broad and flat, an 
happy be nat de as 
On the contrary, if the Mouth of the Womb is at a 
Diſtance very little, if at all, dilated, pointed, thick, and 
hard, and the Waters contracted lengthways, a difficult La- 
bour is to be expected. | * 1 
5. We learn, Again, by the Touch, whether the Child is well 
or ill ſituated, The Situation of the Child is to be examined 
into, by the two firft Fingers well anointed with Butter, Oil, 
or Lard : The Right or Left-hand is to be made uſe of accord- 


ing to the Convenience of the Midwife ; for the Poſition of the 


orfian, and Situation of the Child, ſometimes Tender the 
Right, and ſometimes the Left-hand, moſt commodious. © 
With two Fingers we are better able to take Meaſure of the 
Bulk and Condition of any Part we have a mind to examine, 
than with one; and hence, by introducing two Fingers, we are 
better enabled 'to judge of the Mouth of the Womb when 
ſhut ; and, when open, how much it is dilated ; as, alſo, how, 
and in what manner, the Head, or other Parts, preſent. | 

Care muſt be taken, that the Nails are pared ſhort and 
ſmooth, without any Angles. ay 

The Fingers muſt be paſſed directly through the Vagina, 
rather tending downwards than upwards, till they are paſſed 
the Bones ; and then they are to be turned upwards towards 
the Navel, where they will meet with the Womb. 
It is to be obſerved, that the Chin of a Child; that is rightly 
ſituated, is inclined towards its own Breaft, and the Vertex 
is placed in the Middle of the Mouth of the Womb, or elſe 
comes farther into the Vagina ; but, in order to perceive this 
diſtinctly, it is neceſſary, that the Mouth ſhould be open 
enough to admit of at leaſt one or two Fingers. - 

hen the Mouth of the Womb is very much dilate®, the 

Head of the Child comes a good deal more forwards than the. 


Margin of the Mouth; and then the Fingers cannot be intro- 


duced farther than betwixt the Margin of the Mouth, and the 
Head of the Child. ian | 
. The Buttocks, Knees, or Elbow, alſo, appear round, when 
they preſent to the Orifice, but may be eafily diftinguiſhed 
from the Head ; for the Globe of the Head is much more 
broad and flat than either the Knee or Elbow, and is much 
harder than the Buttocks : Beſides, the Head may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by that ſoft Membrane which lies betwixt the Bones, 
and is called the Fontanella. | 

It is of a good deal of Conſequence to diſtinguiſh the Head 
from the Buttocks, Knee, Elbow, Hands, Feet, Umbilical 
Cord, and Placenta, before the Membranes are broke, or the 
Waters flow'd off; and a Neglect or Error of this Kind is 
ſometimes attended with very ill Conſequences. "og 

Some Women are eaſy to be touched, others very difficult. 
The fi have generally very eaſy Labours; becauſe, in them, 
the Head of the Child is ſunk into the Pelvis, and points di- - 
realy to the Birth; in the others, an ill Poſition of the Womb, 
or bad Situation of the Child, or both, generally render the 
Labour difficult. ; 3 | 

In order to diſtinguiſh well the Poſition of the Womb, it 
muſt be obſerved, that, when the Womb is in a direct Situa- 
tion, the Vertex of the Child falls down of its own Accord 
into the Cavity of the Pelvis, and the Mouth of the Womb 
is eaſily felt at the Extremity of the Vagina; but if the Child 


is well-fituated, and, at the ſame time, the Mouth of the 


Womb, with the Head of the Child, is placed very much 
backwards towards the Os Sacrum and Vertebræ, it is a cer- 
tain Sign, that the Body of the Womb is not in a direct Situ- 
ation, g * hangs too forwards, as it frequently happens in Wo- 
men whoſe Bellies are large, and hang very much down : And 
hence it comes to paſs, that the Mouth is touched with Diffi- 
. being thrown towards the Inteſtinum Rectum, and Os 
Coccygis. | | 

On the other hand, if the Mouth of the Womb is thrown 
forwards againſt the Os Pubis and Bladder, and for that Reaſon 
cannot flide down into the Pelvis, we may be certain, that the 
of the Womb lies too far backwards towards the Verts- 
bre of the Loins;z and for that Reaſon is not in a direct Po- 
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But if the Mouth of the 
are felt very much on the Left- 
may be ſure, that the Body of the Womb has an 
tion, that is, lies too much on the Right Side. 


4 


mb, and Head of the Child, 
fide towards the Os Ilium, 
oblique Foſi- 
e. In the ſame 
manner, if the Mouth of the. Womb, and Head of the Child, 
are perceived inclining to the Right Os Ilium, the Body of the 


"> 
Wo 


Womb has certainly an oblique 

the Lafedide 7 TS 

- In the four laſt-named Poſitions of the Womb, the Woman 

is touched with ſome Difficulty: The Mouth of the Womb lying 

out of the Way, and at a Diſtance, a difficult Labour is to be 
A 


ſition, and lies too much on 


6. By the Touch we, alſo, learn what is to be done, in 


order to aſſiſt the Mother and Infant, during a difficult Labour. 

7. We are taught by the Touch, whether a Woman ſhould 
be delivered before the Time of Geſtation is complete, or not. 
It frequently happens, that before the common Period a 
Woman is ſeized with violent Floodings, attended with Faint- 
ings and Convulſions. This is cauſed by a Fall, a Blow, Con- 
* or ſome Injury, or elſe by violent Paſſions of the Mind, 
as Fear, or Sorrow. In this Caſe, the whole Placenta, or a 
Part of it, is detached from the Womb, and the Woman muſt 
continue to flood, ſo long as the Wothb is kept diſtended with 
its Contents: The only Remedy, therefore, is to deliver the 
Woman immediately, no Medicines being of the leaſt Efficacy 
in this Caſe. Bk. | 

However, this Hzmorrhage muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the 
menſtrual Flux, which ſome Women ſuffer for the five or fix 
firſt Months of their Pregnancy, and ſometimes longer; and 
it muſt, alſo, be diſtinguiſhed from another Evacuation of 
Mood, to which ſome Women, eſpecially thoſe who are pletho- 

ric, are ſubject; which ſometimes happens ſuddenly, and in 

conſiderable Quantities, without any ill Conſequences attend- 
ing. | | ; 
Epe menſtrual Flux proceeds leiſurely, without any other 
Pains than ſuch as are common upon the like Occaſion, when 
a Woman is not with Child. 

The other extraordinary Flux, tho' more ſudden and abun- 
dant ; yet, by proper Care and Remedies, ceaſes in a few Days, 
ſometimes Hours. | NN | 

But thoſe Floodings which deſtroy the Woman without an 
immediate Delivery, break out ſuddenly, and in abundance, 
and flow without Intermiffion ; except that ſometimes they 
ſeem to abate, when the clotted Blood forms an Obſtruction, 
which is only temporary: Upon this Occaſion, the Mouth of 
the Womb will be found by the Toueh to be ſomewhat open, 
and the Secundines, if entirely detached from the Womb, will 
be felt lying upon the Orifice, and then the Deliyery is as much 
as poſſible to be haſtened ; and, thoꝰ the Secundines cannot be 
felt, yet it is poſſible they may be detached from the Womb: 


Therefore, if Medicines have no Effect, if the Flux is con- 


tinued, and if Faintings and Convulſions increaſe, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to deliver the Woman immediately, without 
any regard to the Age of the Feetus, or the Time of Gefta- 
tion; nor are we to wait for Labour-pains, becauſe few-Wo- 
men in this Condition have any, or at leaſt, any that are ſulſi- 
cient to expel the Fœtus. Therefore one Finger is firſt to be 
introduced into the Uterus, then two, and ſo by degrees the 
hole Hand. The Fingers are ſometimes to be extended 
lengthways, and joined; ſometimes to be bent and expanded, 
in order to dilate theOrifice. Then, if the Membranes pre- 
ſent firſt, they muſt be perforated with the Fingers; after which, 
the Child is to be brought away by the Feet, and the After- 


birth to be fetched away as foon as poſſible. In caſe the Placenta 'Ch 


ſhould preſent firſt at the Orifice, that muſt be perforated in 
the ſame manner as the Membranes. See AnBorT us. | 
At the time of Labour, when the Mouth of the Womb 
lies very high, or very far backwards, ſo as not to be felt by 


the Fingers, the whole Hand ſhould be paſſed to make a proper 


Examination by the Touch. There is no great Difficulty in 


doing this, eſpecially when the Woman has had Children be- 


fore, Giffard. | 

La Motte ſays, that, when the Waters are in a ſmall Quan- 
tity, the Situation of the Child may be diſcovered by the 
Touch during the Pain; but, they are in great Quantities, 
the beſt Time to touch the Woman is, when, the Pain is juſt 


gone off. | 
eee in his Treatiſe de Naters Mfulithyi, inf us, 
that, if the Mouth of the Womb is grown hard, I ſuppoſe 
he means Jcirrhous, it may be perceived by the Touch; and, 
in another Fuſſage, he ſays, it feels rough. | 


In another Part of the fame Work, he takes notice, that, 


in a Dropfy of the Womb, the Mouth thereof feels thin, and 
is ſcarcely | W e 1 5 
pen «Phy ician is call'd to a Woman in Labour, he ought, 
above all 8 to inquire of the Midwife, what the 
particular Poſture of the Fœtus is; whether natural, or unna- 


: 4 


. 


inet. The den , of the Infune is ants 


Nel 
thought to be that, in which it preſents with its Head — 


_ downwards in ſuch a manner, that its Face lies towards the In- 
teſtinum Rectum, its Occiput towards the Bladder, its Feet 


towards the Bottom of the Womb, and its Vertex, or | 
directly oppoſite to the Mouth of the Womb, as in Tab. LIV. 
Fig. 2. All other Poſtures and Attitudes are accounted viina- 


tural, There are two of theſe, however, which, tho?, ſtrictly 


ſpeaking; they are not natural, roach very near to itz 
and may, without any great 1 Wont under that 
Denomination, ſince in them the Infant is born alive ſponta - 
neouſly, and with far leſs Aſſiſtance than is requiſite in othet 
difficult Labours. One of theſe is, when the Foetus preſents 
with its Feet firſt z and the Infants brought into the World 
in this manner, are call'd Arippæ, becauſe n celebrated Roman - 
of that Name was born in this Poſture, as is repreſented in 
Fig. 3. The other Poſture, which approaches pretty nearly to 
that which is natural, is when the Nates, or Buttocks, preſent- 
themſelves to the Mouth of the Uterus, and the Infant en- 


deavours to force its Paſſage from the Womb, with its Body 


almoſt doubled, as in Fig. 4. But theſe two Poſtures are not 
always attended with equally happy and ſucceſsful Labours; for 
if the Delivery ſhould not be carefully prefnoted by ſome fkil- 
ful Hand, but the Infant ſhould be retain'd in the narrow Paſ- 
ſage for a conſiderable time, it muſt in Proceſs of Time die, 


in conſequence of n made both upon it- 


ſelf, and the Navel- ſtring. However, when the Feet preſent 
firſt, the Infant may not only be more eaſily preſerved, but, 
alſo, if the Work is duly gone about, more commbdiouſſy and 
ſpeedily extracted, eſpecially | | 
Aſſiſtant. And, te ſpeak my Mind freely, I am of Opinion; 
that, when other Circumſtances are favourable, this Poſture is 
highly commodious for the tor, becauſe in it he has 


an excellent Opportunity of relieving the Mother, as will ap- 


pear from what follows. But, if the Infant ſhould preſent in 


another, and a leſs favourable Poſture, a our Variety of which 
7 


daily occurs, fuch as thoſe exhibited in Fig. 1 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 
11. 12. the Delivery may not only be difficult, and ſometimes 
unpraQicable, but; alſo, the Lives of the Mother and Fetus 


expoſed to palpable Danger, without the ſkilful Attempts of 


a judicious Aſſiſtant. See ARI. : 
Wich reſpe& to the Situation and Poſture of the Infant in 
the Uterus, unleſs *tis indicated by the Prominence of the Hand, 
the Foot, or ſome other Part, we muſt get Information from 
the Mid wife; and, leſt ſhe, in conſequence of her Ignorance 
which is ſometimes ſurpriſingly great, ſhould give an unjuſt 
and fallacious Repreſentation, we are, in the manner al 
directed, to introduce a few of our Fi , or, if the Mo 


of the Womb is ſufficiently dilated,” the whole Hand, in order 
to make 


Diſcovery. ut this is to be done when the Pains 


remit. the Head is contiguous to the Mouth of the Womb, 


which is to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from other Parts, and if 


the Infant is, by the Hand or Fingers, found to be in a due 
and natural Situation, and the r, at the ſame time, does 
not ſucceed happily, we are from theſe Circumſtances to con- 
clude, that there is ſome Fault in the Mother; ſuch as a Re- 
dundance of Blood, Weakneſs, or Narrowneſs, an Obſtruction, 
or a Swelling of the Parts, an oblique Situation of the Uterus, 
or ſome other Imperſection; or, if neither of theſe ſhould be 
the Caſe with the Mother, we are to conclude, that the diffi- 
cult Labour proceeds from ſomething preternatural in the 
Feetus, ſuch as an excefively large Head, or an incommo- 
dious Situation of-it, when, * ce, it firſt preſents the 


Arm, the Breaſt, the Back, or other Parts, which ought not 
to preſent themſelves. Tf the Patient has neither ſufficient 
Strength, nor due Pains, whilſt, at the ſame time, the Situa- 
tion of the Infant is natural, or if the Delivery cannot ſue- 
ceed on account of the Narrowneſs of the Parts, as in Wo- 
men under their firſt Labour, or 
the Infant's Head, tis, in this Caſe, neceſſary the Patient 
ſhould be relieved by corroborating Medicines, and ſuch as 
promote Delivery; and, anointing the Hand with Oil, it is to 
be introduced into the Vagina towards the Os Saerum, and the 


8 is is carefully to be repreſſed, eſpecially during the 
Pains :* — the Paſſage muſt be gradually dilated. When theſe 
Meaſures are carefully taken, the Strength of the Patient, and 


the genuine Pains, generally return, and the Labour ſucceeds 
happily, provided no other Circumſtances concur to render it 
difficult: Thus, if a Redundance vf Blood retards the Delivery, 
a Vein is to be open'd. But when the Parts are either too 
narrow, as in Women — their firſt Labour, eſpecially when 
pretty old, or preternaturally dry, tis expedient often to anoint 
them with Butter, Fat, L255 il, or other emollient Subſtances 
of a like Nature z and gradually to dilate them with the Fingers, 
and, at laſt, with the whole Hand. If any preternatural Mem- 


brane ſhould obſtruct or block up the Vagina, itris ſkilfully Þ 


1 


with the Help of a ſkilful 


in, the Face, the Ears, the Occiput, the Shoulder, the 


reaſon of the Largeneſs of 


* 


* 


p 


be cut, and removed with proper ; 
- ſhould be ſo preternaturally ſwell'd, as to prevent the Exit of ought to be, and has even already paſt 


Delivery difficult, theſe are to 


manner of the French, laid acroſs a 


other Meaſures, and extract the Fœtus by the Feet, and, if 12. as, alſo, in the 5 * exhibited by 


C 
Inftruments. If the Parts on the Bulk of the Head, when "ti no large than it naturally 
ou 


0 
the Fcetus, — ent Fomentations, or Cataplaſms prepared of Womb. But this difficult Birth, eſpecially if the Side of the 


the Flowers of Chamomile, Elder, and Mullein, mal- Head, or Ear, preſent themſelves, ariſes rather from the Shoul- 


lows, Mallows, and other Subſtances of a like Nature, boil'd in ders, which ſometimes bear againſt the Bones of the Pelvis, in 


Milk, are to be applied warm. If any Tumor, large Fungus, ſuch a manner, that they cannot be remoy'd, either "by the 


or fleſhy Excreſcence, of — ſhould happen to render the Force of Nature, or the Aſſiſtance of Art, eſpecially when the 
extirpated in a proper man- round and ſlippery Head cannot be laid hold on, and commo- 


ner, and by a ſkilful Hand. When the Parts are too narrow diouſly drawn out, with the Hands; by which means the Fœtus 
in conſequence of a Callus of the Vagina, or Mouth of the is gradually ſo compreſſed in the Uterus, as to fall a Sacrifice 
Womb, when any other Cauſe concurs to hinder the Delivery, to its Situation. Hence it is, that the moſt ſkilful are ſo much 


or when the Uterus is lacerated, and the Fetus fallen into afraid of theſe Situations, which by the 1 Appearance . 
li | 


Cavity of the Abdomen, then there remains a deplorable, and deceive the moſt ſagacious, that they are more willing to afford 


3 an abſolutely neceſſary Method of Relief, which is their Aſſiſtance in any other Caſes, becauſe in theſe their 


to perform the Cæſarean Section. If the Mother is entirely Hands can generally have Acceſs to the Uterus, in conſequence 
free from any Defe& of this Kind, the Child found in a due of which Fetus can be extracted; whereas in the former 
and natural Poſture, the genuine Pains are ſtrong and ſuffi- the Head is fo forcibly thruſt, and, as it were, wedg'd obliquely 
cient, and yet the Birth does not ſucceed on account of the into the Mouth of the Womb and Vagina, and the Shoulders, 
Narrowneſs of the Parts, the Patient, after having diſcharged at the ſame time, bear againſt the Bones of the Pelvis, that the 
her Urine, is to be placed in a pos Poſture, or, after the Acceſs of the Operator's Hand, and conſequently the on 
d, with her Buttocks on Means of relieving both Mother and Child, is prevented; whil. 
its Edge, ſomewhat higher than her Head. Or ſhe may be the alluring Proſpect of an happy Delivery at the Peginning, was 
placed in a Chair contrived for that Purpoſe, and repreſented in the Cauſe of neglecting the proper Means of Relief, when they 
Tab. LIV. Fig. 15. in ſuch a manner, that the Fœtus may flip were practieable. See Cz$8AREA SECTIO. 
a little backwards; by which means the Hand of the Operator This ſeems to have been the Reaſon, why, when all other 
may have a more eaſy Acceſs. She is, alſo, to have her Knees Arts fail'd, in Caſes of this Nature, the celebrated Palfyn, a 
— Legs held firm, and ſecured by the Women about her. ſxilful Surgcon of Ghent, uſed neither Hooks, Forceps, or ſharp 


Then both the external and internal Mouth of the Womb is Inſtruments, for fear of tearing and 22 the Infant whillt 


to be relaxed with Oils, Fats, or Ointments, and gradually alive, but a double Inftrument excavated like a Spoon, or Hook, 
dilated by the Fingers, and, if poſſible, by the whole Hand of broad, ſmooth, and blunt, by the Application of which to both 
the Operator, ſitting before her, on a low Seat. The whole vides of the Head, the Feetus may be extracted without a 
Pelvis is, alſo, to be gradually enlarg'd by repreſſing the Os Dilaceration of the Head, or any other more terrible Injury, 
Coccygis with the Back of the Hand, eſpecially during the ſee Tab. LIV. Fig. 16. The real Size and Bulk of the Inſtru- 
Pains ; by which means the Head 8 deſcends gradually, ment ſent me, ſays Hei/ter, was only as large again as the Fi- 
and, upon retracting the Hand, follows it; in which Caſe, if gure here exhibited. The Inventor would principally have 


it can be laid hold of, it is to be gently drawn forwards, If Inſtruments of this kind uſed when the Feetus is ſtill alive, or, 


the Fœtus ſhould happen to preſent itſelf in an oblique and pre- at leaſt, when its Death is not ſufficiently certain. It, alſo, 
ternatural Poſture, - ſuch as that exhibited in Tab. LIV. Fig. 8. frequently happens, that Infants, and more eſpecially their 


and q. we are, by the Hand, to attempt its Reduction to a due Heads, in difficult Labours of this kind, and their long Con- 


and natural Poſture, not neglecting, at the ſame time, the Uſe tinuance in theſe narrow Parts, are ſo compreſſed and weaken'd, 
of proper Corroboratives internally exhibited, and, if the due that no Remains of Life are perceiv'd in them, Being thus 
Paid are wanting, of ſuch Medicines as promote them, till taken for dead, ſharp Hooks are employed for extracting them; 
the Delivery is happily accompliſhed. If the Infant cannot by which means they are miſerably mangled and torn to Pieces, 
eaſily be reduced to a natural Poſture, its Feet are to be ſought I myſelf, ſays Heifter, have uſed this Inſtrument contriv'd by 
for, by which *tis to be extracted as a Feetus preſenting in an Mr. Palfyn, but without the propoſed Succeſs ; for, if the Head 
unnatural Situation. If the Membranes of the Foetus ſhould is only gently compreſſed by them, the Fcetus cannot be ex- 


happen to be ſo ſtrong and firm, as not to break ſpontaneouſly, tracted; if, on the contrary, it, ſhould be ſtrongly compreſſed, 
though the Mouth of the Womb ſhould be dilated, and the *tis to be dreaded, left the tender Cranium ſhould be cruſh'd. 


Head perceived, and by this means the Delivery is retarded, When Experience had taught me this Diſadvantage of Mr. Pal- 
and the Mother, perhaps, too much weakened, they are to be J's Inſtrument, I attempted an Improvement of it ; for which 
broken with the Nails of the Fingers, or a ſmall Hook con- - Purpoſe I join'd them both together, by means of a movin 

trived for that Purpoſe. But we are by no means to attempt the Joint or Hinge, that thus the Head might be more commodi- 
Breaking of the Membranes, ſo long as the Mouth of the ouſly laid hold of; but neither did this ſucceed upon Trial. 
Womb is not ſufficiently dilated, becauſe by this means the This, therefore, is often an highly incommodious and diſadvan- 
Delivery would be rendered ftill more difficult. Beſides, in tageous Poſture of the Infant, ſince it either requires the Cæſa- 
aſſiſting Women in hard Labours, we are carefully to abſtain rean Section, or that, for the Preſervation of the Mother, the 
from the Uſe of Inſtruments, and only employ our Hands, ſo Fcœtus ſhould be extracted dead or alive, by the Hooks repre- 


long as the Mother has a competent a. "aj of Strength, and ſented in Tab. 2 17. 18. or by other proper Inſtruments. 
W 9 


the Child is perceiv'd to be alive; other 
of ſeverely injuring, if not of killing, the Infant with the In- Means of affording Relief in Caſes of this Nature. 


ſe we run a Riſque But we ſhall, in uel, point out ſome other particular 


ſtruments. But if the Mother's Strength is exhauſted, and her If the Fœtus is preternaturally ſituated, for Example, in the 
Death to be apprehended from a longer Delay, we are to take different Manners repreſented in Fig. 5. 6. 2 8. 9. 10. 11. 
cipio Mercurius 
that cannot be done, by proper Inſtruments ; for it is better in Melſcbius, Guillemeau, Mauriceau, Vaelterus, Peu, Viardelius, 5 
this 5 by the Attempts of Art, to preſerve, if poſſible, both Sigiſmunda, Deventer, Mellius, and others, unleſs theſe pre- 
the Mother and the Foetus, than by truſting too much to Na- ternatural Situations and Poſtures are altered by the Hand, the 
ture, as the Timorous and Unſkilful generally do, to neglect and Delivery cannot, without great Difficulty, ſucceed ; but the 
deſtroy both the Fœtus and the Mother. Lives, both of Infant and Mother, muſt be expoſed to immi- 
I muſt here-remark, that the beſt Authors and Practitioners nent Danger: For forcing Medicines, and the Efforts of the 
agree, that if a Child preſents in any Poſture but that which Mother, in ſuch Situations of the Foetus, are fo far from 
is natural, the beſt, Method of Relief is to bring the Child away being beneficial, that they endanger the Death of the Feetus 
by the Feet, without attempting to reduce it to a natural Situa- by the ſtrong Compreſſion of the Uterus, or even the Death 
tion; for thus the Birth is accelerated with leſs Danger and of the Mother, or at leaſt ſome formidable Diſorder, in con- 
Difficulty, both with reſpe& to the Mother and the Child.  . ſequence of a Loſs of Strength, a violent Hæmorrhage, a 
We muſt here obſerve, that though this Poſture, in which Rupture, or Gangrene of the Uterus. No Meaſure is, there- 
the Head of the Fœtus is adapted to the Mouth of the Womb, fore, more expedient in Caſes of this Nature, than, as ſoon as 


and the Vagina, is looked upon as natural, yet upon account of poſlible, to introduce the Hand into the Uterus, rectify this un- 


the Cauſes above-mentioned, but effcially when the Situation natural Poſture, and extract the Fœtus. Various Methods of 
of the Uterus is oblique, a Circumſtance firſt remarked by Si- obtaining this End are propoſed by different Authors; but 
giſmunda, and afterwards by Deventer and Hoorn, a Swede, or they are generally fo = "i and pernicious, that they can 
when for ſome other Reaſon the Crown of the Infant's Head never be reduced to Practice. But the moſt comrrdious and 
does not correſpond to the Axis of the Vagina, but preſents the infallible Method of reducing a Child to a proper and natural 
Side of the Head, or the Face, as in Fig. B. and g. Tab. LIV. Situation, and bringing it into the World, is, after anointing 
or the Ears, or the Occiput, it frequently occaſions a Labour the Hand with Oil, to introduce it into the Womb as cauti- 
ſo difficult, that the Child cannot be brought” into the World ouſly as is poſſible, ſee Tab. LIV. Fig. 6. 10. and 11. and 
alive, K Force of Nature, or the Aſſiſtance of Art. then ſearching for the Feet, and laying hold of them, to ex- 
Unſkilful Practitioners generally, though falſly, lay the Blame tract it by little and little, with all unaginable CircumſpeRion. 
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0 B 
This we lay down and recommend to PraQitioners. as the moſt 
Dion ry univerſal Rule to be obſerved in reducing Chil- 
d en, and extracting them, except in a few Caſes ; when, for 
Inſtance, the Head deviates very little from its natural Poſture, 
and may be eaſily reduced. to it; for not only the ſurpriſing 
onſtriction and Narrowneſs of the Uterus of Women in 
bour hinder the Turning of the Fœtus, as ſome of the leſs 
ilful PraRtitioners formerly directed, but, alſo, the Round- 
neſs and Slipperineſs of the Head itſelf is generally a great 
Obftacle to its being ſecured in ſuch a manner, that. it can be 
brought to a natural Poſture in ſo little Room: And, even 
when this is attempted, if the Head ſhould be laid hold of ſo 
- KArmly as is requiſite for its being reduced to its natural Poſture, 
there is conſiderable Danger, left it ſhould be compreſſed, the 
Brain injur'd, and the Eyes, or any other Part of the H _ 
hurt: So that the Advice of thoſe who order the Ftcetus in the 
Uterus, however unnatural its Situation is, to be reduced, is 
not only impertinent, but hurtful and 1 I my- 
ſelf am no Enemy to the Opinion of Za Morte, who, tho” 
the Head of the Fœtus can be reduced to its natural Poſture, 
yet orders the Child to be extracted by the Feet; for the Fœtus 
is more expeditiouſly brought away in this manner, than r 
duced to a natural Poſture ; and, by this means, the Mother 
is not only ſpeedily eaſed, but, alſo, the Infant generally brought 
into the World alive. But when, after a great deal of Labour, 
the Head is reduced to a natural Situation, the Delivery is nei- 
ther accompliſhed, nor the Mother eaſed ; but the Work is 
Tather left to Nature, and the Patient is to begin her Struggles 
afreſh; which, on account of het Weakneſs, or ſome other ac- 
cidental Cauſes, ſhe is frequently notable to do; ſo that, after 
all, the Feet are at laſt to be ſought for, and the Fœtus ex- 
trated in that manner. And in this Caſe tis with the greateſt 
Difficulty we can reach the Feet, becauſe the Head is ſtrongly 
preſſed upon by the Uterus. The Fetus, in the mean time, 
zs Either dead before this, or dies in the Extraction, whereas, 
before, it might have been brought into the World alive. The 
Mother is, alſo, now in a far worſe Condition than at. firſt, 
4 ſhe often dies after this Uſage, or is obliged for her r 
to have the Fœtus taken away by Inſtruments; ſo that I thin 
it far more expedient to bring, away ſuch a Fœtus by the Feet, 
than by long, and often un ccelsful Attempts, to reduce its 
Head to a natural Situation. f e 
But, before we proceed in our Directions with reſpect to the 
Reduction and Extraction of Children, it will be roger 


here to point out in general, in what Caſes this Reduction of the Uterus, if Neceſſity 


Infants, and their Extraction by the Feet, are neceſſary. It 
is, therefore, to be uſed, firſt, in all Caſes where any other 
Part of the Body than, the Head, and eſpecially its Crown, 
preſent themſelves at the Mouth of the Womb. See Tab. LIV. 
i; e | 

| Second „In all Caſes, where any other Parts of the Body 
than the Head are protruded thro” the Mouth of the Uterus, 


and eſpecially the Hand, or the Navel-ftring, provided the Ope- 


rator cannot ſo replace it, that it may not be again 
by the Acceſs of freſh Pains. * 
© Thirdly, When any Side of the Head, as the Ears, the Face, 
the Chin, or the Qcciput, preſents in ſuch a manner, that the 
Head may be eaſily reduced to its natural Situation, as in Fig. 8. 
Fourthly, When either the Back, or the Belly, as in Fig. 
F 7. ot any of the Sides, preſent to the Mouth of 


thruſt out 


— 
i 


- _  Fifthly, In natural Poſtures of the Faetus, when, for certain 
Cauſes already mentioned, the Delivery is not promoted, but 


* 2tis rather to be dreaded, that the Infant cannot be born alive, 
and that the Labour threatens Death either to the Fœtus, or to 
the Mother, or to both. Inftances of this Kind are, when 
violent Hzmorrhages of the Uterus, exceſſive Weakneſs, Con- 
vulſions, and Epilepfies, happen in Women during Labour, ; 
for, as, in all theſe Caſes, both the Foetus and the Mother run 
à Riſque of being ſoon deſtroy'd, the former is to be extracted 
by the Feet with all poſſible Expedition, fince tis better and ſafer, 
ſpeedily to extract the Fœtus, whilſt both that and the Mother 
have a ſufficient ee of Strength, than by long and unne- 
ceſſary Labour to reduce the Child to another Poſture, and 
thus extract it; a Circumſtance which may prove detrimental 
| both to the Mother, and the Child: 288 
- Sixthly, When the Navel-ſtring is protruded from the 
Uterus, before the Head of the Fœtus: For if, in this Situation, 
_ the Child is not immediately extracted; it ſoon dies, becauſe 
the Communication and Circulation of Blood betwixt that and 
dhe Mother, is intercepted by the Compreſlion of the. NMavel- 


ming. 7 . = w 34 8. — 
S)eventhhy, When the Womb has an oblique Situations: tho? 

the Chi be duly ſituated ; for in this Caſe tis general} 
? to extract it by the Feet, than to reduce the W 
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and duly adverts to the Situation of the Fœtus. 


and two, 
preſſed, 


18 


of a like Nature, it is, for many Reaſons, al 
Cauſe Delays are dangerous, Pace: Tu to work N 
2 any Joby it, as Deventer and Horn have ſufficiently 
emonſtrated. e e e e 2 
Among the great Variety vf preternatural Poftures, one of 
the moſt 2 25 od 1 common, is that, in which the 
Hand, or Arm, _ preſents, ' protruded, as in Fig. 11. 
Wich reſpe& to this, we lay own the following Caution ; 
that if, in the Beginning of the, Labour, the Hand of the 
Fretus is perceived through the Membranes, i often ſponta · 
neoully retracts it, if the Midwife pfeſſes, and, as it were, 
inches its Fingers with hers, after which it often preſents the 
cad, inſtead of the Hand or Elbow ; by Which means the 
Labour is frequently rendered efify and riatural, as is obſerved 


by Sigiſmunda and Deventer: But, if the Waters are already 


de eng e from their ogg Membranes, this Pinching 1s 
of no Advantage ; becauſe the Infant, in conſequence of the 
Con ion of the Uterus, cannot retraQt its Arm. 


Moſt Authors, in this Caſe, adviſe the Midwife to replace tt 
in the Uterus, bring the Head to its Mouth, commit the 
Work to Nature, to wait for a natural Delivery : But 
becauſe this requires great Labour, which is frequently unſuc- 
ceſsful, and is alſo accompanied with Danger, becauſe by the 
Reduction we often loſe the moſt favourable Opportunity of 
delivering the Woman; tis, in my Opinion, far more p 
dent forthwith to extract the Child by the Feet ; for, when it 
preſents one Arm, it lies in ſuch a tranſverſe Poſture, that the 
cad and Neck are reclined on one Side, whilſt the Breaſt, 
Abdomen, and Feet, are turned towards the other; ſo that the 
Body cannot follow the preſenting Arm. If, in this Caſe; the 
Extraction ſhould be attempted by pullin the Arm 8 
as unſkilful Midwives generally do, the Child would be mot 
firmly fixed in the Paſſage, but could not poſſibly be extracted 
unleſs it was imperfeck, or at leaſt very ſmall : Inſtances 
which I have ſometimes ſeen, | | 
By Attempts of this kind, on a perſect Child, the Arm will 
be torn from the Body before the Birth can be accompliſhed, 
* . the Infant is either of a due Size, or ſomewhat 
larger than ordinary, Left, therefore, the Child, in this dan- 
er Situation, ſhould periſh together with the Mother, which 
equently happens in a very ſhort time, it is highly neceſſary, 
fince Medicines are of no Advantage, and ſince the replacing 
of the Arm, and Reduction of the Head to a natural Poſition, 
are of no Uſe, to introduce the Hand, anginted with Oil, into 
ires it, as in N. 10. and 1. Then 
d laying hold of them in the manner 


ſearching for the Feet, 


we hereafter more fully direct, the Poſture of the 
Child is to be inverted ; and the protruded Arm being thruſt 
back by the other Hand of the Operator, the Child is to by 


brought away; which, however, eſpecially when the Fœtus 
has remained long in ſuch a Situation, cannot be done without 
a gteat deal of Trouble. 1 TG] 
ull Directions for conducting "ſuch a difficult and dangerous 
Delivery as this, will be of great Service to the Operator, with 
reſpect to the Treatment of a great I provided he 
is acquainted with the Structure of the Bones of the Pelvis, 


e muſt always take cate, when we intend to introduce 
the Hand into the Uterus, to make that Attempt in the Part 
of the Vagina which is contiguous to the Refum ; becauſe, 
in the * Part, the Bones of the Pubes render it leſs eaſily 

r | 
As Caſes in which the Atm preſents; or ls already protruded, 
are of ſuch Im ce; as to be a kind of Model for Pratice 
in other difficult Labotirs ; we therefore think it neceſſary to 
be as full and explicit upon this Point as is poſſible. That'$ 
Labour, therefore; of this kind, may ſucceed ply; the 
Operator is, above all things, to take care, that the Patient be 
placed in a _ and commodious Poſture ; becauſe in this, 
as well as in all other Operations, tis not to be doubted but 
this Circumſtance muſt contribute to the ſpeedy and ſucceſsful 
Relief of the Patient, The Mother, therefore, muſt be either 

laced in a Chair made for that purpoſe, and furniſhed* with a 
Back which may be depreſſed at the Pleaſure” of the Operator, 
and, as it were, transformed into a Bed, ſuch as that exhibited 
in Tab. 54. Fig - Or ſhe muſt be laid upon her Back 
acroſs a Bed, or Table, or upon four Stools ſituated by two 

8 to each other, with her Head a little de- 
her Buttocks at the Edge of the Bed; Table, or Stools, 
ſomewhat higher than the reſt of her Body ; and her-Thighs 
carefully ſeparated by the Affiſtants, in ſuch a manner, that the 
Operator may have a full Command of her lower Belly; nd an . 

hen 
theſe Meaſures are duly taken, the next thing to be done i, 
carefully to examine which Hand of the Festus is protruded 
from the Uterus, that by this means we may the more ul 
TE D the Abdomen te Feet are TI 
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But, in this 


the Work generally ſucceeds, the better. If the 


and, conſequently, where they are to be found : If, therefore, 
after fuch 2 Serin » we ſhould find the Feet turned to the 
Left Part of the Abdomen, as in Fig. 11. anointing the Right- 
hand with Oil, Lard, or Butter, gently introducing it into the 


Uterus along the Arm of the Fœtus, and placing it under the 
Armpit, he Operator is gently to thruſt back the Arm and 


Head, that by theſe means he may obtain more room for the 


Ingreſs and Motion of his Arm; after which, paſſing his Arm 
5 but without Violence, along the Abdomen, Thighs, 
and Legs of the Child, he is to endeavour to lay hold of its 
Feet. Great D Caution is requiſite in this Attempt, 
ſince tis often very difficult to lay hold of the Feet, which 
frequently reach a great Way upwards, and lie at a conſiderable 
Diſtance from each other. In ſome Caſes, however, and eſpe- 
cially when the Misfortune is recent, the Uterus as yet not 
much contragted, and the Feet not ſeparated, this Attempt 
ſucceeds pretty readily, All Attempts, however, are vain, 
unleſs the Feet be laid hold of: And the Difficulty of ſuc- 
ceeding in this is increaſed, becauſe the Uterus, now remark- 
ably contracted, with great Difficulty admits the Hand; whereas 
tis, for the moſt part, neceſſary it ſhould be introduced as far 
as the Flexure of the Elbow, as may be ſeen in Fig. io. and 
11. When, by a long Protraction of ſuch a Scrutiny for the 
Feet, the Operator's rm is become weary, he may with- 
draw eit, and take a . Interval of Reſpite, or begin his 
Work afreſh, by forthwith introducing the other Hand. When 
the Feet are thus found, the Child is cautiouſly to. be drawn 
forwards 3 by which means it is turned, and at laſt extracted. 


nor ſtrait, forwards, but downwards ; becauſe there the Bones 
which form the Pubes, are at the greateſt Diſtance, If at firſt 
only one. of the Feet ſhould be found, (for the Operator can 
rarely find both at once) it is cautiouſly to be drawn a little out 
of the Uterus, and a Fillet is to be gently wrapped about it, 
in order to prevent its RetraCtion, or Slipping-back. After 
this, the Operator's Hand is to be. paſſed along the internal 
Side of the extracted Foot, which is known by the great Toe, 
to the Top of the Infant's Thigh; and thence, as in Fig. 12, 
deſcending by the other Thigh, till he comes to the Foot, he is 
to extract it in the manner already directed. Then both Feet, 
on account of their natural Slipperineſs, are to be wrapped up 
in a dry and warm Linen Cloth, that they may be the more 
firmly held, and commodiouſly drawn forwards ; and thus the 
Child, provided the Belly is turned towards the Os Sacrum of the 
Mother, is tg be Na extracted. If on account of the Nar- 
rowneſs of the Uterus, or any other Cauſe, I cannot, ſays 


Heifter,' with my Hand reach the Foot, I generally lay hold 


of the Thigh, by its means turn the Fœtus, bring the Knee 


to the Mouth of the Womb, and, at laſt, extract the Foot 
3s far as the Knee ; then I bring out the other Foot, in the 
ſame manner, and thus gradually extract the Fœtus entire. 
If during the — the Child is found lying on its 
Back, as in Fig, 3. with its Buttocks towards the Os Sacrum 
of the Mather, then, drawing out the Legs of the Fetus, as 
far as the Belly, and laying hold of the Abdomen and Buttocks 
on both. Sides, leſt otherwiſe the Legs ſhould be diſtorted, or 
injured, moſt Authors order it to be cautiouſly turned in ſuch 
a manner, that it may lie with the Belly towards the Os 
Sacrum of the Mother; otherwiſe tis to be apprehended, 


that the Chin may catch upon the Bones of the Pubes, and the 


Uterus contract itſelf about the Neck of the Fcetus, and 


_ deſtroy. it, as ſometimes happens by the Ignorance of the 
Midwife. On the contrary, ſuch, Infants as are ſeafonab 


and cautiouſly turned 7 their Bellies, are generally ſuecefl- 
ſully brought away. e muſt, alſo, examine, by what Side it 
may be moſt 45 turned upon its ell for tis frequently 
obſerved, that the Buſineſs ſucceeds eaſily when the Fœtus 1s 
turned on a certain Side, whereas, when it is turned on the 
other, the Neck is eaſily diſtorted. If in this Turning the 
Fetus is extracted not in a ſtreight, but in a ſpiral Dire Ws 
$ Ot the 


Infant are extracted as far as the Abdomen, and if we are 


not inclined to alter the Poſture, ſo as that the Face may be 


turned towards the Os Sacraum, the Hand is to be paſſed into 
the Uterus, along the Abdomen of the Fœtus, and under the 
Arch of the Bones of the Pubes, in ſuch a manner, that, whilſt 
the Fetus is extracted with one Hand, the Chin and Face may 
Aide along under the other, ſo as not to be retained by the 


Bones. | | 
moſt all the Moderns order the Feetus, when thus lyin 
on its Back, to be turn'd upon its Belly; but Hirn, all 
and judicious Artiſt in this Way, for Reaſons of Importance, 
doubts, whether tis not more expedient not to turn 'a Fetus 
in this Poſition ; but rather by other, means to diſengage it 
from the Bones of the Pubes, in the manner I ſhall afterwards 
direct, ſince by Attempts of this kind the Body of the Infant 
may indeed be turned, whilſt at the ſame time its Neck is ſo 
1 f 


ttempt, we are not to draw the Infant upwards, 


diſtorted and twiſted, as to create more Danger to itſelf, and 
greater Trouble to the Operator, than a careful diſengaging of 
the Head from the Bones of the Pubes would have done. 
Hoorn. Ob. 26. See Acriepz, ; ; 

Attempts to replace a protruded Anti in the Uterus are in 
this Caſe not only ſuperfluous, but, alſo, frequently noxious, and 


ſometimes abſolutely impoſſible z for, after finding one of the 


Feet, whilſt the Infant is a turning, it is either ſpontaneouſly 
retracted, or eaſily replaced by the other Hand of the Operator, 
and ſoon after extracted with the Fcetus ; ſo that the Operator, 
in this Caſe, is under no Neceſſity of creating either ſuperfluous 
Trouble to himſelf, or unneceſſary Pain to his Patient, If 
the Feet of the Fœtus are turned towards the Right Part of 
the Abdomen, they are moſt commodiouſly diſcovered, - and 


brought out with the Left-hand ; but, if the Operator is not 


ſufficiently dexterous with his Left-hand, he may perform this 
Operation with his Right, But, leſt any one ſhould be ignorant 
of the Reaſon, why, when one Foot is extiacted, the other 


muſt be found with fo much Caution, by introducing the Hand 


to the Top of the Thigh, it muſt be obſerved, that this Advice 
is neceſſary, leſt, if there ſhould be Twins in the Womb, the 
of the wrong Fatus ſhould be laid hold of; and thus, b 
violent Attempts to extract the Legs of two different Chil- 
dren, both ſhould be conſiderably injured, La Motte, and a 
later Writer, laugh at this Caution, and pronounce it 


entirely ſuperfluous, becauſe Twins are not included in one 


common Membrane, but each has one peculiar to itſelf, in 
conſequence of which the Feet of the different Fœtuſes cannot 
be confounded and mixed with each other. But I would have 
theſe Authors reflect, that the Membranes may break at one 
and the ſame time, and conſequently the Feet -of the different 
Infants may be confounded and mixed: So that though this 
Caution is not always neceſſary; yet Mauriceau and Deventer 
are of Opinion, that it is not entirely zo be neglected. 


The Methods of Procedure already ſpecified and dikected are 


of ſuch a Nature, that they ſerve as a kind of Model for 


Practice, in moſt unnatural Poſtures of the Fetus; for, as 1 


have already obſerved, unleſs the Head preſents duly and directly 
to the Mouth of the Womb, without any farther Delay, and 


before the Womb is forcibly contracted, the Feet are carefully 


to be ſought for, and the Fœtus is to be extracted by them; for 
by theſe Meaſures, if taken at firſt, the Labour is rendered eaſy 
to the Mother, and the Fœtus generally brought away alive. 
But, if the Infant ſhould remain in this Poſture for a conſiderable 
time, the Womb is fo violently contraſted, that the Hand 
cannot without the greateſt Difficulty be introduced, and per- 


form its Office. Hence many Diſadvantages my accrue, both 


to the Mother, and the Fœtus. A prudent Expedition is, 
therefore, abſolutely neceſſary in Caſes of this Nature, for this 
Reaſon principally, that the Life of the Fœtus is endangered by 
the violent Compreſſion from the Womb. | 

From what has been ſaid, the following Rules may be 
deduced as ſo many practical Corollaries. ; 

Firſt, When the Feet of the Child preſent, as in Tab. LIV. 
Fig. 3. they ought not to be put back; much leſs ought the 
Head, as ſome Fire, to be reduced to a+ natural Poſture, 


ſince this Practice ſcarcely ever ſucceeds, But the Midwife, or 


Operator, taking hold of the Feet, may better, ſooner, and 


more effectually, extract the Child thus, than when its Head 
is directed to the Mouth of the Womb, provided the Child, 


as we have already obſerved, is extracted not with its Back, but 


with its Face and Belly, towards the Os Sacrum of the Mother: 
But *tis more convenient to deliver Women in this Caſe, when 
laid on their Backs in a Bed, than when ſeated in the common 
Chair contrived for this Purpoſe. NE 3 


Secondly, If the Hand preſents itſelf with one or both of 


the F eet, the Feet are to be laid hold of, and extracted, gently 


repreſſing the prominent Hand at the ſame time. 


Thifdly, If the Hand preſents itſelf with the Buttocks, 


almoſt the ſame Meaſures are to be taken, provided the Feet 
can be found; but, if the Operator cannot lay hold of theſe, 
the Buttocks, together with the whole Faetus, are to be ex- 
tracted in that Poſture. | 
Fourthly, When after the Extraction of one Foot, the other 


cannot be found, and when we find by the Buttock of that Side, 


that the Foot, as yet retain'd in the Womb, is bent forwards, 
and 1. againſt the Belly of the Child, it may be extracted by 
one Foot. | = 
Fifthly, If by one Foot the Child cannot be turned, and 
at the ſame time the other cannot be found, the Foot which is 
found is to be ſecured by a Fillet, and drawn à little towards the 
Mouth of the Womb; then the other Foot is to be ſearched 


for, and joined to the former: Thus the Chyd may. at laſt be 


turned. 5 


_ Sixthly, If, in extrachng the Child by the Feet, the Navel- 
firing, — | 2 between its Thighs, we are, for a little, 
to from the farther Extraction, and the Navel-ſtring * 


yt 
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be drawn ſomewhat farther out of the Womb, ſo as to form a 
kind of Doubling ; then, bending the Knee of one Leg, the 
entire. Leg is to be paſſed through the Doubling ; by which 
— the Fœtus may be afterwards extracted freely, and 
without the Danger of any Injury. If, on the contrary, the 
Navel- ſtring was left between the Legs, till the whole Child 
was extracted, it might either lacerate the Navel of the Infant, 
or happen to be broken near it, ſo as not to admit of being tied; 


- from which Accident very terrible Symptoms ſometimes ariſe. 


Seventhly, When the Child is extracted by the Feet, the 


Operator has no great Reaſon to be 'over-ſolicitous about the - 


Arms; becauſe, for the moſt part, they follow the Body eaſily ; 
and if we ſhould attempt to extract them ſeparately, and before 
the Head, the Neck, unleſs aſſiſted by other means, would be 
compreſſed by the Contraction of the Mouth of the Womb; 


adldnd the Death of the Child, or ſome other Misfortune brought 


on; all which are preventgg by leaving the. Arms, or at le 
one of them, to be brought away together with the Head. 
Eighthly, When only one Foot appears, as in Fig. 12. tis 
by no means neceſſary to thruſt it back, in order to reduce the 
Infant, and bring its Head to the Mouth of the Womb; nor 
ought the Child to be extracted by this Foot alone, but tis 
better when it is extracted as far as the Knee, with the Hand 
to ſeek for the other Foot, which is generally at no great 
Diſtance from it, as in Fig. 12. and, laying hold of both toge- 
ther, to extract the Child in the manner already directed; 


but, when one of the Legs is ſituated longitudinally on the 


Abdomen, we may, as has been already obſerved, make the 
Extraction by one Foot, provided, by laying hold of the But - 
tocks, - the Operation be duly aſſiſted. | | 
When the Child preſents its Buttocks, which it frequently 
does, as in Fig. 4. it may indeed be brought alive into the 
World, but the Labour is generally very difficult, eſpecially in 


Women whoſe Parts are not very large; for, as, in this Caſe, 


the Child muſt be extracted with its Body, as it were, doubled, 
and its Legs applied to its Belly, it runs an Hazard of being 


_ deſtroyed by the forcible Compreſſion of the narrow Paſſage ; 


which frequently happens, eſpecially when Women are de- 
livered alone, or at leaſt without the Affiſtance of a ſkilful Mid- 


wife; or, if this Misfortune ſhould not happen, yet *tis more 


than probable, that the Paſſage of the Mother muſt be miſe- 
rably lacerated. For this Reaſon, if a Part of the Buttocks 
already appears, or at leaſt is fo far fallen down, that it cannot 
be commodiouſly reduced, it is neceflary forthwith to lay the 
Woman on her Back, with her Buttocks elevated. Then 
thruſting back the Buttocks of the Infant a little, and paſſing 
the Hand along the Thigh to the Knee, we muſt lay hold of 
one of the Feet, which in this Caſe are not at a great Diſtance 
and ſo extract. ĩt; then the other is, if poſſible, to be found, 
and extracted in the ſame manner : But, if both Feet cannot 
poſſibly be found, let that which is already laid hold of be 
extracted, and, by its means, the whe Body of the Child. 
If the Buttocks are already ſo far advanced, that the Child can 
neither be thruſt back, nor its Foot laid hold of, then; laying 
hold of both Buttocks with both Hands, eſpecially by intro- 


_ ducing the fore and middle Fingers by way of Hook at the 


Groins, the Fcetus is forthwith to be artfully extracted. See 
Fig. 4. And this is to be done with all poſſible Expedition, left 
by Delays, or the violent Compreſſion made by the Parts, the 
hild ſhould be pm 2 „ | 
When a Child preſents the Buttocks, a Midwife may eaſily 
be miſtaken, and take them for the Head, before the Mem- 
branes break; but, ſo ſoon as ever the Waters are run off, tis 
oy EONS ns. ww gn fy Sits e 
f they are ſunk low into the Paſſage, the Child muſt be 
brought in the Poſture it preſents in; but then it frequently 
cauſes a long and difficult Labour. La Motte ſays, he has 
delivered a great many Women in this manner, without loſing 
one z but, if the Breech is not ſunk very low, and the Feet can 
be come at, they are to be brought down. e 
In caſe the Child cannot be brought en. eet, but the 
Breech comes firſt, the Fingers are to be in ed on each Side 
the Child, into the Groin, as ſoon as ĩt is ſynk low enough to admit 
of it ; ant bythis'means the Child , e e 
In this Situation a Child frequently diſcharges the Meco- 
nium ; the Buttocks are readily diſtinguiſhed from the Head, 
of ESRI Ar 


| When a Child preſents the Breech, and lies very high, and 
the 1 are not broken, the Fingers muſt be introduced 
into the Vagina; and, if they are not long enough, the whole 
Hand, in order to be perfectly ſure, that tis the Breech which 


preſents, it being otherwiſe very difficult to diſtinguiſh it from 


the Head. This is a thing of much Conſequence; for, when 
the Buttocks are ſunk down low, tis difficult, and often im- 
poſſible, to bring the Child by the Feet. If, therefore, the 
Midwife cannot make 'herſelf certain, by introducing the 


Fingers, or Hand, La Motte adviſes breaking the Membranes, 


8 2 


the Thi 


ſticks there. In this Situation the Child cannot poſſibly live 


in order to be farther aſſured; and to bring the Child hi away by 

cer. . ; "X35 : | | 7 
. La Mitte alſo adviſes, to break the Membrane, and bring 

wig the Child by the Feet, as ſoon as ever t known, that 


prelents'the Rte. 2 
He gives a Cafe, where he was called in very late, the Wo- 
man having been in Labour four Days, and the-Buntocks being 
ſunk fo low, that *twas impoſſible to return them, and the 
Paſſage being ſo ftrait, that he could not oe « Nail of his 
Fingers between that and the Child, much Jeſs could he pads 
his Fingers to the Grein: However, at laſt, he introduced, 
firſt, one Finger, then two, and, by degrees, the Whole 


Hand, into that Part of the Vagina which is neareſt the Anus, 


acting all the while very gently ; then he paſſed his Hand 

ghs and Legs, till he came to the Feet, which he 

Joined} and, puſhing the Knees towards the Child's Belly, he at. 

oy _ way for the Feet, brought them out, and ſo delivered 
e Mother. | ee ay 6p. eee 

If the Shoulders of the Child, after the Head and Neck are 


brought out, ſhould ſtick in the Womb, we are then, after 


prudently applying our Fingers under both Arm- pita, to extract 
the Arm which yields molt eafily ; and the whole Body, being 
attracted by it, for the moſt part, follows without an 
Difficulty, eſpecially if the Child is preſſed towards the Intſti- 
num Rectum, where the Interſtice between the Bones of the 
Pubes is largeft ; which Caution is alſo to be obſerved in moſt 
other Caſes, If, on the contrary, the Child ſhould have its 
Feet and Abdomen protruded, but ſtick at the Arms or 
Axil'z, we are, with our Fingers, cautjouſly'to extract one 


of the Arms, leaving the other within'; then, by the Affiſtance 


of the extracted Arm, and the reſt of the Body, we are to 
bring away the whole Child. And this Method generally 
ſucceeds pretty well, eſpecially when the Child lies with the 
Face turned towards the Mother's Os Sacrum. The Arm left 
within, as we have already obſerved, hinders the Womb from 
contracting about the Neck, of the Child, which it otherwiſe 
very readily does, and frequently proves fatal to the Infant, -- 
hen the Shoulders are too ſarge for the Paſſage / they cauſe 
a difficult Labour, by ticking at the Bones of the Pelvis. 
When the Obſtacle is the Shoulder's ſticking in this manner, 
the Woman his ſtrong and repeated Throes ; the 
off, and the Head finks well into the rms, but can advance 


no farther ; mean tiine there is an entire Liberty to paſsthe 
Hand round the Head. 90 | n 
The Method, in this Caſe, is, to depend pretty much on the 


Woman's Pains, er wy with the Hands placed on each 
Side the Child's Head, near the Ears; but the Head Muſt not 
be pulled too hard, for, fear of ſeparating it from the Body. 
Care muſt be taken to diftinguiſh this Caſe from that where 
the Child, preſenting with the Face towards'the Os Pubis, 
hooked there by the inferior Jaw. 1 ak * 
La Mitte, Ob.. 400. gives a Caſe of this kind, where he 
was obliged to ſlide his Fingers under the Arm- pits, in order to 
bring the Child away after the Head was protruded; but, he 
ſays, the Fingers are not introduced in this manner under the 
Arm- pits, * a great deal of Difficulty, * 
It, alſo, frequently happens, that when an Infant has its 
Feet either ſpontaneouſly protruded, or extracted by the Hand, 
the Mouth of the Womb is ſo contracted about the Neck, 
eſpecially when the Chin and Face lie towards the Mother's 
Belly, and the Hand cannot be ſoon enough introduced between 
the Face, and the Bones of the Pubes, that the Child at laſt - 


long, becauſe it is retain'd, and, as it were, ſuffocated, by the 
Mouth of the Womb, which ſtrongly compreſſes it Neck. 
If, in this Caſe, we ſhould attempt foreibly to draw the 
Child directly forwards, we ſhould be in Danger of r 
the Head from the Body, and leaving it behind, inſtead 'of 
bringing it away entire, eſpecially, if the Infant lies wich the 
Face towards the Mother's Belly, and has its Chin tetain'd-by 
the Bones of the Pubes. For this Reaſon we ars father to | 
endeavour, if the Face lies towards the Os Sacrum « 'the Mo- 
ther, to paſs the Hand under the Neck, beyond the Chin and 


Mouth of the Fœtus, and with two Fingers ſo to lay bold of 
the Superior and Inferior Jaws, that the Noſe my lie between 
them, and, pteſſing at the ſame time towards the Inteſtinum 


Rectum, thus gently to extract the Head, and whole Child. 
Moſt Authors adviſe, that, in this Poſture, the two fore Fingers 
ſhould be introduced into the Mouth of the Child, and the 
Head, by their nns, drawn” out ; but becauſe + tender 
2 are eaſily injured, or perhaps torn off, I think the former 
Method preferable to this ; arid the celebfated Hoorn is, alſo, 
of the fame Opinion. If the Child ſhould happen to lie wigh 
the Face towards the Mother's Belly, and its Chin ſtiek on 
the Bones of the Pubes, as in this Caſe it generally does, we 

ſhould ſooner pull the Head from the Body, than extract it, 
the Bones of the Pubes ſo ſtrongly reſiſt the Egreſs of the Chin. 
Left, therefore, the Child ſhould be ſuffocated, or have” ite 


* 
— 


aters low 
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torn from the Body, the Mother is forthwith to be laid 
1 Poſture; — Paſſing one Hand into the upper 
Part of the Vagina, the Chin and upper Jaw are to be laid 
hold of in the manner already directed, whilſt with the 
other Hand, apply'd to the Region of the Pubes, the Head 
is to be carefully preſſed, towards the Intefinum Rectum. The 
Festus, in the mean time, is to be gently drawn forwards 
by an Aſſiſtant, till it is totally extracted; which, on account 
of the ſtrong Reſiſtance of the Bones of the Pubes, is an Ope- 
ration ſo diffcule, that, notwithſtanding the greateſt Care of the 
Operator, the Infant can very rarely be extracted alive, But 
Heoorn thinks, that this End may be more commodiouſly ob- 
tain'd, when an Aſſiſtant, laying hold of the Feet, raiſes them 
upwards, and, at the ſame time, draws gently, whilſt the Ope- 
ratot either proceeds in the former Method, or, paſſin his Left- 
hand under the Occiput, he is to” repreſs the Os Coccygis, 
and with the Right manage the Face in the manner already 
mentioned, By this means the Neck and Occiput, may be 
feſt brought out, and, at laſt, the Face, in ſuch a manner, 
that the Chin may be freed and diſengaged from the Bones of 
the Pubes. According to Thorn, it ſometimes happens, that 
whilſt we endeavour to turn the Child in ſuch a manner, that 
the-Belly may be turned towards the Os Sacrum of the Mother, 


the Head is not turned along with it, but the. Neck twiſted ; 


and the Child bein tracted as far as the Neck, the Chin 
remains behind — hott of the Pubes, in the ſame manner as 
if the Infant had not been turned. If this ſhould happen, we 
are either to proceed in the manner already directed, or to re- 


lieve the Patient by a prudent and ſeaſonable Introduction of 


the Hands. If a Child in this Situation is already dead, it may 
de extracted in the ſame manner, tho' with ſomewhat more 


Freedom and Violence. . 


MrscELLAnNEOUs OBSERVATIONS. 


0 The Delive muſt nat be attempted when the Feet preſent, 
or any other Part, till the Mouth of the Womb is ſufficiently di- 
lated by the Force of natural Pains, except in caſe of great 
Flooding or Convulſions, or a dead Child, La Matte, 


When the Feet preſent, accompany'd by the Head, or the 


Head and Hands, the Head muſt be thruſt back with one 


Hand, whilſt with the other the Feet muſt be joined, and 


brought away. 


Il both Feet cannot be found without Difficulty, a Woman 


may be delivered by one only. But La Motte cautions againſt 
drawing one Leg with the ſame Violence as both may be pull'd 


with, for fear of ſtretching the Ligaments, and laming the 
Child for ever. | H 
The ſame Author, OB/. 458. reports a Caſe where the Feet 
ſented, with the Toes towards the Mother's Belly, and the 
Heels towards the Anus; when he try'd to bring the Feet fol- 
wards, he found them immoveablez. en a farther Examina- 
tivn, he found the Buttocks of the Child were ſunk down, 


— kept the Knees bent upwards, in ſuch a manner, as to fill 


up entirely the . inſomuch that it was impoſſible to 
move 4. in this Situation. He delivered the Woman by 
thruſting back the Buttocks, whilſt he kept hold of the Feet, 
and then brought away the Child with a great deal of Eaſe. 
That this important Branch of Medicine may be the more 
perſect, and the better adapted to the Neceflities of young 
Practitioners, I ſhall ſubjoin ſome of thoſe Directions, which 
to me ſeem of the greateſt N 

- . Firſt, then, if, whilſt the Me 

the Mouth of the Uterus jam aac dilated, any other Part 


than the Head is perceived by the Touch, ſuch as the Foot, 


the Hand, the Elbow, the Axilla, the Knee, or the Navel- 
ſtring, the Membranes may be then ſafely broken with the 


Nails, or ſome proper Inſtrument; after which, the Feet are 


to be ſought for, and the Child is to be extracted by them. 


- Secondly; If the Head is not in its natural Situation, but 
deviates a little from it, and is capable of being reduced, this is 
to be attempted with the Hand; but if it cannot be eaſily done, 
the Child, leſt à Delay ſhould deſtroy it, is to be forthwith 
extracted by the Feet. | 

2.» Thirdly, When the Waters are too ſoon diſcharged, and at 
a time when the Midwife is not 32 we are to ſearch 
whether any Part of the Child is to be perceived; and, if not, 
we are to wait tiſt ſome 43 other can be dings inguiſhed by 
the Touch, If, then, we find-the Head in its natural Situation, 
r erally enſues ; but, if any other Part pre- 
ſents itſelf, the Feet are orthwitlf to be ſearched for. | 
Fourthly, When, in the Beginning of the Labour, the Child 
preſents. its Chin and Face, with its Forehead. reſting on 
de Bones of the | Pubes, which is a very diſadvantageous 
Poſture, then the Face is, with the Right-hand,. to be fo 
brought towards the Inteſtinum Rectum, with the fore 
and middle Fingers apply'd to the Superior Jaw..in ſuch a 


« 


manner, that. the Noſe may lie between them; at the ſame 


with the Left-hand apply'd externally to the Pubes, the 


4 
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mbranes are as yet entire, and 


BS 


Head of the Fœtus is to be preſſed dowa from the Os Pubis to 
the Vagina, till it comes to its natural Situation. This may be 
ſtill more eaſily done, if, after introducing the Left-hand into. 
the Vagina, the Os Coccygis is carefully depreſſed, whilſt wich 
the Right the Face is at the ſame time depreſſed. If the Child 
has remained in this Condition for a conſiderable time, the 
Mother is to be laid on her Back in the manner already direct- 
ed, and the Reduction of the Head to its natural Poſture at- 
tempted in the manner already, alſo, deſcribed. If this End 
cannot be ſpeedily obtain'd, or if we want to avoid fo trouble- - 
ſome a Piece of Labour, we are forthwigh to paſs the Hand 
under the Abdomen to the Feet, and by them, repreſſing at 
the ſame time the Head with the other Hand, to attempt the 
Extraction of the Child, We are, alſo, to ee in the 
ſame manner in other Caſes, where, ter the Waters are diſ- 
charged, we find the Head reclin'd to one Side; and theſe 
Meaſures are to be taken upon the firſt Approach of the Pains, 
when, with the friendly Concurrence of Nature, the Labour 
N ſucceeds very well. But, if this Method cannot be 
af a put in Practice, the Child, in order to prevent its 
ea h, is always forthwith to be brought away by the Feet. 
La Motte remarks, that in caſe a Child ſinks low in the 
Pelvis, with the Forehead towards the Os Pubis, and the Face 
to the Paſlage, tis a very incommodious Poſture ; but may be 


born ſo by dint of very ſtrong Pains; but the Face of the 


Child is always very livid, by reaſon of the Blood-veſle's being 
compreſſed by the bending of the Neck ; but it ſoon recoyers 
the natural Colour. In ſuch a Caſe, the Woman is always 
2 in Pain, 7 has a Na difficult Labour. A Linen Cloth; 
ipt in warm Wine or Brandy, is a proper Application to tak 
off the Lividneſs of the Child 125292 cv 5 e x 
Fifthly, If the Child ſhould preſent its Neck or Shoulder, 
with the Head reclined to one Side, as in Fig. 8. Tab, LIV. 


the Mother is to be laid on her Back, the Shoulder muſt be 


repreſſed, and the Head brought to its natural Poſture. But, if 
this cannot be ſpeedily done, the Feet. are to be forthwith 
ſearched for. | Lo” 8 

When a Child preſents the lower and back Part of the Neck 
with the ſuperior Part of the Scapulæ, the Face bending to- 
wards the Breaſt, it muft ſoon periſh, becauſe the Circulation 
cannot be carry'd on thro? the Neck, whilſt bent in this man- 


ner. As ſoon, therefore, as it is perceiv'd, the Woman muſt be 


delivered; which is the more difficult to do, in proportion as 
the Child is ſunk lower into the Paſſage, and engaged therein; 
La Motte ſays, he never ſaw more than one Inſtance, where 
the Child preſented in this manner; and then a Quantity of 
black Waters were diſcharged from the Womb, cauſed by the 

Meconium, which, bein licharged, colour'd the Waters where- 
with it was diluted. This Lady he very ſoon delivered, by 
paſting his Hand along the Spine. of the Back : When he had 
four Feet, he joined them together, brought them out, 
and ſo finiſhed the Delivery : . 

- 'Tis not an eaſy Matter to diſtinguiſh the Point of the 
Shoulder, when it preſents, from the Knee; the Hip, or the 
Head, till the Membranes are broke, and the Waters diſ- 
charged. This Situation is not very common; the way to be 
ſure of it is, to ſearch for the Neck on one Side, and the Arm 
on the other, after the Membranes are broken; and, when 
the thing is certain, the. Feet muſt. be found, and the Child 
brought away by them. La Motte ſays, that tho' he ſeldom 
wo hea breaks the Membranes, yet in ſuch a Caſe as this, 


n he cannot be certain what Part preſents, he breaks the 
Membranes, and brings away the Child, as faſt as he can. I 
ſuppoſe he means, after the Mouth of the Womb is ſufficient- 
ly dilated. La Motte. 2 8 Wy ro A 

Sixthly, If the Child with its Face towards the Os Sacrum 
of the Mother, together with either of the Arms, enters the 
Vagina, one of the Hands is to be introduced into the Vagina 
in ſuch a manner, as to paſs under the Face to the lower | 
thence to the Humerus or other Arm; and thus let the whole 
Fetus be drawn downwards by both Arms, a Practice which 
frequently ſucceeds. | r ? 
| 85 Y, If both Hands, together with the Head, preſent 
at On Mouth of the Womb, the Child is to be extracted by 

cet. a 5 ; 

Eighthly, In every tranſverſe Situation, the Child is to be 
1 away by the Feet. Thus, when the Back preſents, 
the Hand muſt be introduced into the Womb before 'tis poſſible 
to be certain, that tis the Back, the Fingers not being long 
enough z and then tis eaſy to lay hold of the Feet, and bring 
the Child away, without 3 the Hant. 
Ibe Membranes containing the Waters muſt break, before 
e e r 
Le Motte, B/. 328. gives a very extraordinary Hiſtory of 
a Woman in Labour, where the Waters flow'd of the Mem- 
branes being broke by very violent Pains, which immediately 
diſcontinued, as it often happens ; but then jn ſome little time 
they return again ; but in this Caſe they never return d at all; 


8 
nean time, the Mouth of the Womb contracted ſo very cloſe, 
that the Midwife, and a Surgeon, that was ſent for, both de- 
clared the Woman was not with Child ; which was the more 
readily believed, becauſe the Woman was very fat. The third 
Morning after the Membranes were broken, La Motte was 
called in, who, after aſking about. every Circumſtance, in re- 

rd to her Breeding, Geſtation, and ur, both with reſpect 
to herſelf, and the Child, and after laying her upon her Back, 
and feeling an hard large Maſs through the Integuments in the 
Womb, he pronounced her certainly with Child. He then 
laid her in a proper Situation, and, introducing his Hand, found 
the Mouth of the Womb cloſely ſhut, but Wy. eaſy to be di- 
lated : In the Womb, he found a very large Child preſenting 
with the Back, which he brought away by the Feet, and the 
Woman did very well. | 

This Situation is the very worſt that can happen to a Child, 
it being impoſſible it ſhould be born with natural Pains ; but is 
very eaſy for the Midwife, who may very readily bring the 


Thus, alſo, when the Belly preſents, the Fingers ate long 
enough. to reach it : As ſoon, therefore, as the Membranes are 
broken, the whole Hand muſt be introduced; and then *tis eaſy 
to lay hold of the Feet, and bring the Child away, Without 
introducing the Hand, tis impoſſible to be certain, that tis the 
Bly whic phy 5 r _ es SY 

he Belly is diſtinguiſhed from the y its larger Ex- 
tent, Sofeneks, and — Umbilical Cord. n 
2 

the Child by the Feet, tho by the Coldneſs of, and want o 
Pulſe in the Navel-ftring, it appears that the Child is dead. 

If the Navel-ſtring is return'd never ſo often, it will fall 
down again at the fir Pain; becauſe it can be return'd no far- 
ther than into the Vagina, the Head of the Child preventing 
its being return'd into the Womb. _ | 

It does no Good to wrap the Navel-ſtring in warm Cloths, 
in order to maintain the Circulation. | 

There is leſs Danger of the Child, when the Navel-ftring 
falls down firſt, and the Child preſents in any unnatural Situa- 
tion, than when it preſents right with the Head, | 

When the Navel-ftring hangs out, tis proper to keep the 
Woman in a warm Bed, and not to expoſe the Navel-ſtring to 
the cool Aix: | 

La Mott | 
Navel-ftring 'preſents, let whatever Part come 
man ſhould be immediately delivered. 
When the Nayel-ſtring is perceiv d * Pulſe to lie be- 

fore the Head of the Child before the Waters N off, 
La Motte adviſes to break the Membranes, and haſten Deli- 
very ; I ſuppoſe he muſt mean, by bringing away the Child b 
the Feet. But the Falling-down of the Navel-ftring cannot al- 
ways be foreſeen, before the Membranes break. - 
| But in ſuch Caſes, if the Pains are Rang ad quick, and the 
Membranes ſeem ready to break, more Haſte is neeeſſary, 
when the Pains are flow, and the Membranes not likely to 
break very ſoon. _ Og <P 

The Inſtant the Membranes are broke, is the Time to intro- 
duce the Hand into the Womb, in order to bring away the 


it down as a getieral Rule, that, when the 
ne firſt, the Wo- 


Child by the Feet; for then the Woman is without Pains, and 


that facilitates the Operation. La Marte. | 

Ninthly, When the Navel-ſtring falls down with the Head, 
the Mother is forthwith to be laid on her Back, and it is to be 
thruſt back behind the Head. But if, either in this, or any 
other Poſture, it cannot be retain'd in the Womb, but again 
ſlips down, which ſometimes happens, the Child, in order to 
8 its Death, is to be — by the Feet, which is eaſily 

one. | | 
This is a very dangerous Caſe for the Child; for it almoſt 
always dies, eſpecially if the Head preſents firſt, and exactly 
fills up the Paſſage; for then the Circulation betwixt the Mo- 
ther and Child is entirely obſtructed, © _ | 
In this Cafe Delivery muſt be haſtened as much as poſſible, 

if the Child ſinks very low immediately upon the breaking of 
the Membranes, and the Waters flowing off. But if, at the 
ſame time, the Pains are very ſt ng and redoubled, the Ex- 
pulſion of the Child muſt be left to Nature, becauſe it would 
be very difficult, if not impoſſible, to turn the Child, and brin 
it by the Feet. But if the Child is not ſunk very low, = 
the Intervals' betwixt the Pains will admit of it, the Child 
2 immediately, and without Delay, be brought away by the 
Feet. LES 

If the Child ſeems to be dead, the beſt way to revive it, is 
to lay it before the Fire, to waſh it with warm Wine, and ſpurt 
Wine into its Mouth. - 1 

Tenthly, if, whilſt the Child preſents in a natural Poſture, 
the Navel- ſtring is wrapt about the Neck, the Child is not, 
indeed, in ſuch immediate Danger, as in the preceding Caſes; 
hut, as ſoon as this Circumſtance is obſerved by the Midwife, 


Woman ſhould immediately be delivered, by bringing 
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' the Navel-ſtring is forthwith to be remov'd, that the Feet? 


may afterwards be extracted with the greater Freedom. But if 
this cannot be commodiouſly done for ſear of its breaking, it is to 
be cautiouſly cut near the Neck, and by an Aſſiſtant compreſſed, 
* after the Delivery, it may be duly tied. 

In the eleventh Place, when there are Twins, which, among 
other Signs may be known, if, aſter one of the Infants is born, by 
examining the Secundines, we find another Child ; or if, when 
its Waters are not as yet diſcharged, we perceive by the Touch 
another Membrane diſtended with Water z in this Caſe, the 
Navel-ſtring of the Child already born is to be cut; and in the 
uſual manner tied, near the Navel. Afterwards, when the 
Membranes of the bther Child are broken, if it preſents duly 


with its Head, its Paſſage is to be forwarded and aſſiſted. But, 


if it ſhould happen to preſent in an unnatural Poſture, it is 
forthwith to be — by the Feet, if they can poſſibly be 
found. But, if its Waters are not as yet diſcharg'd, we are not 
to wait their ſpontaneous Evacuation, becauſe this? as is often 
obſerved, would protract the Labour, and at once endanger the 


Mother, and the Child ; for, if the Delivery ſhould be delay'd; 
the Mouth of the Womb would again be A . os | 


the Operator could not have a proper Opportunity of affordi 
any Relief to the Patient. In this Caſe tis, — 


dient forthwith to break the Membranes, which at this time 


may be done without any Danger, and, by this means, relieve 
the Mother, who, for the moſt part, % ſufficiently — 
N 2 10 ** duly dilate. . 

: otte es Mauriceau for pretending to give any ſure 
Signs of Twins; for he ſays, that a great — of — 
or a very large Placenta, or both together, very often make the 


ſame Appearatices as Twins, tho' the Child itſelf happem 
to be very ſmall, ; "ie : 


When there are Twins, immediately after the Birth of the 
firſt, the Hand muſt be introduced into the Womb, the Mem- 
branes muſt be broke, and the ſecond Child muſt be brought 
* the Feet: Chapman. | ; 

. is 1 ſeems to * ro guap from La Mot 

a Matte affitms, that an extraordinar eneſs of the 
Belly, ſwell'd , Difficulty in Walki 4 ny ual Motion 
on each Side the Belly, are not certain Signs of Twins; and 
that it is not true, that a Woman with Child of 'T wins comes 
ſome Days ſooner than the natural Time; which is contrary to 
the Opinion of Mauriceau. 

La Matte ſeems to regard more the Shape of the 1 
which is pointed forwards, when there is but one Child; but, 
when there are two, the fore Part of the Belly is more flat 
and broad, and is very full towards the Sides, and backwards: 


When a Woman is with Child of Twins, if the Placenta is 


ſmall, and the Quantity of Waters but little, tis not neceſſar) 
the Woman ſhould appear more big, or. be more 3 
during her Pregnancy, than if ſhe is only with Child of one. 

La Motte adviſes to open the Membranes of the ſecond 
Child, and to bring it away by the Feet always; unleſs the Pains 


are very violent, and the Child well placed, ſo as to be born 
immediately after the firſt: | 


When the After-birth does not readily come away, the Mid- 


wife muſt not pull too hard, fo as/to break the Cord; but muſt 
and into the Womb, and follow the Cord to its 


introduce her 
Root; and then, if ſhe finds another Child invelop'd in its 
Membranes, two Ligatures muſt be made upon the Cord, and it 
muſt be divided betwixt the Ligatures ; then, as ſoofias the Child 
is ſeparated from the Mother, the Hand muſt be introduced, the 
Membranes broke, and the Child brought away by the Feet. 
Sometimes Twins have each a ſeparate Placenta, and ſome» 


times one ſerves both; and then it would be of the worſt Con« 


ſequence to pull at the String; 
Our own Country Authors all _ in adviſing to paſs the 
Hand, and examine the Contents of the Womb ; and, if there 


is not a ſecond Child, the Placenta, Clots of Blood, and all 


other Contents, are then readily brought away, | 
La Mitte ſays, a Labour of two Children is more eaſy 

than that of one, becauſe the Children are ſmaller when there 

are two. | | f 


Wr THe THROAT PRESENTS. 


This is a very uncommon Situation ; but, when it ha 
it renders a Labour very difficult. Ihe Method of Delivery 
mentioned by La Motte in this Caſe is, to endeavour with one 
Hand to thruſt back gently the Breaſt, and, at the ſame time, 
with the other, to bring the Head down to the Paſſage. This 


muſt be done betwixt the Pains ; and, during the Pains, Care 


muſt be taken to keep the Breaſt from falling down again. He 
gives the Hiſtory of two Caſes, where he endeavour d to do 
this; but ſucceeded only ſo far, as to bring the Face ards 
the Paſſage ; and in this Poſture both the Children were born, 


one dead, the other alive ; that alive was extremely livid and 


bo Bo. 5 2 ſwell'd, 


\ 


nium. La Motte. 


* 


OBS TR 


tocks ſomewhat higher than her Breaſt, After which we are, 


fwell'd, and was cur'd in twenty-four Hours by Linen Cloths 


; ; d apply'd to the Face. by introducing one of the Hangs into the Vagina, to attempt 
dipt in warm Wine, or Brandy, and app! y A Reduction of the Mouth of the Womb, and conſequently 
Tux EAR PRESENTING. of the Infant's Head, to a natural Situation. This muſt be 


inconvenient Situations a Child can preſent attempted in the following Manner : If the Head of the Child 

, Oe the Head comes firſt to the 3 inclines towards the Right Os Iſchium, and thus the Womb, 
the Midwife readily diſtinguiſhes by feeling the Ear. ._- together with the Buttocks and Feet of the Child, is per- 
Midwives often are the Cauſe of this bad Situation, by not ceived in the Left Hy ndrium, with one Hand in the 
examining exactly the Poſture of the Child, before tis ſunk Vagina, the Mouth 0 the Womb, together with the Head 
too low; for, when they perceive the Child's Head to come, of the Child, is, during every Paroxyſm of the Pains, to be 
they generally imagine all will do well in time, without affuring preſſed from the Right. to the Left Iſchium, whilſt the Womb 
* Part of the Head preſents. N itſelf, with the reſt of the Child, is, either by the Operator's 


lves w 
mom "Method here is, if poſſible, to turn the Child, and other Hand, or that of an Aſſiſtant, apply'd to the Side of 
bring it away by the Feet. g the Abdomen, Send preſſed from the Left to the Right + (x 
But if this cannot be done, the Midwife muſt endeavour to hondrium. By theſe means it frequently happens, that t 


place the Head right, by puſhing it backwards with one Hand ead, ſometimes ſooner, and ſometimes later, enters the Va- 
placed under the Us, and drawing down the Vertex with the gina in a ſtrait Direction, and the Labour ſucceeds happily. 
other. This muſt be-attempted immediately after the End of If, on the contrary, the Mouth of the Womb, and Head of 
the Pain; and *tis obſervable, that the enſuing Pain will fre- the Child, are incliged to the Left Os Iſchium, the Reverſe 


quently ſpoil what has been done during the Interval. of the former Operation is, alſo, to be perform'd with the 
'Tis very eaſy to bring the Child away by the Feet, imme-., Hands; and from theſe we may eafily judge what Meaſures 
_ diately after the Waters are run off, | are to be taken, when the Mouth of the Womb, and the 


When the Head is ſo far placed right as to admit of it, an Crown of the Infant's Head, incline to the Os Sacrum, which 
Hand muſt be introduced flat on each Side the Child's Head, often happens, or are turn'd towards the Os Pubis ; for when 
and with. theſe the Delivery muſt be promoted. | ' the Mouth of the Womb is with one Hand remov'd from the 

But, when all theſe Endeavours prove fruitleſs, the Head Os Sacrum, and. with the other apply'd externally to the Ab- 
muſt be brought forwards enough to admit of opening it with a domen above the Bones of the Pubes, preſſed, till it correſponds 
Knife, or Sciflars; and then twoof the Fingers muſt be introduced dire&ly to the Vagina, the Deſcent of the Child is afterwards, 
into the Inciſion, Part of the Brain be taken out, and the as in other Caſes, to be promoted. But, with reſpect to all 


Child brought away by the Fingers hook'd within-ſide the Cra - theſe Caſes, tis to be obſery'd, that if this Reduction of the 
| 5 Womb and Child cannot be ſoon accompliſh'd, or if the Fce- 


| tus has remained long in ſuch a Situation, left that, or the 
5 Tar Knees PRESENTING. | 10 Mother, ſhould be deftroy'd, eſpecially if ſhe is afflicted with 
Before the Membranes break, the Knees may eaſily be an Hzmorrhage from the Womb, Convulſions, or fainting 
miſtaken for the Head, by reaſon of their Hardneſs, eſpeciall its, the Feet are forthwith to be ſearched for, and the Child 
if they lie at a Diſtance z but, when the Waters are run off, by them is to be extracted; which Method is generally pre- 
they are eaſily 3 from the Head, being much ſmaller; fer'd to all others, as being at once more eaſy and expeditious. 
and, beſides, one Knee generally comes firſt, and the other lies But, the moſt difficult and dangerous Caſe is juſtly ac- 
higher up in the Paſſage. In this Caſe, the Midwife muſt puſh knowledged to be that in which the Head of the Child 
it back a little, that may come at the Feet more readily, is ſo far fallen down into the Vagina as to be ſeen 3 and at the 
which are very eaſy to be found, and by them the Child muſt ſame time is fo firmly fixed there, that it can neither proceed 
- be brought —_  - farther, nor without the greateſt Difficulty be extracted by 
When one Knee preſents, the Child generally kneels, as it means of the Hands ; for this Poſture, as well as the precede- 
were, upon the Os Pubis, with the other; and this might cauſe ing, often deceives the moſt ſkilful, by its ſpecious and natu- 
ſome little Difficulty ; the Knee firſt preſenting ſhould not be — Appearance at firſt; whilſt, as we cannot often know whe- 
brought out alone, but ſhould be puſh'd a little back, that both ther the Child is dead or alive, both that and the Mother are 
Feet, which are very eaſily found, may be join'd and brought in Danger of being deſtroy' d, unleſs it is ſpeedily extracted 
out together. La Motte, | either with the Hands, or with proper Inſtruments, The pre- 
Tun Hip PRESENTING. ternatural Bulk of the Head is commonly blam' d as the Cauſe of 
; | this difficult Labour; but generally without Reaſon, ſince it 
There is no Part of a Child that more reſembles the Head has Already paſſed the narrow Mouth of the Womb: But the 
| 2 at the Mouth of the Womb, than the Hip, by true Cauſe is rather to be aſcribed to a bad Poſition of the 
reaſon of its Roundneſs and Hardneſs ; but it cannot fink ſo Womb, and Shoulders of the Child, the latter of which touch 
low as to be engaged in the Paſſage, unleſs the. Body of the on the Bones of the Pubes, and the former on the Spine of the 
_ Child is . much bent, and forced down by very violent Back, asl horn juſtly obſerves, whilſt at the ſame time, in ſuch 
Pains, hen there 13 any Reaſon to ſuſpect, that this is the a Poſture, one of the Ears is generally turned upwards, and 
Caſe, not only the Fingers, but the whole Hand, if thoſe are the other downwards. But becauſe, in this Situation, the 
not long enough, muſt be introduced high enough, to aſcertain, Shoulders are retain'd by the Bones of the Pelvis in ſuch a 
whether it is the Hip that preſents, or not ; and, if it proves manner, that they can neither come forwards ſpontaneouſly, 
to be To, the Hip muſt be puſh'd back ſufficiently to admit nor without the greateſt Difficulty be extracted by the Hands of 
the Hand into the Womb; which muſt be introduced with as the Midwife, there are two Methods of Procedure directed. 
little Violence as is poſſible ; and then fliding the Hand betwixt The firſt is, With the two fore Fingers of each Hand gradu- 
the Thighs, and afterwards betwixt the Legs, which ſerve as ally to preſs down the Head from the Bones of the Pubes to- 
Guides, the F eet muſt be found and Join d. Then the Knees yards the Inteſtinum Rectum, particularly at the Approach of 
muſt be puſh'd towards the Child's Belly, provided the Parts Pains, in ſuch a manner, that it may deſcend as near that and 
are cloſely contracted about it, the Feet muſt be brought out, the Os Coccygis as is poſſible. After Attempts of this kind 
and the Woman deliver'd, as if the Feet had preſented firſt. have been made for ſeyeral times, the Head is to be drawn 


This Situation expoſes the Legs and Thighs of the Infant forwards with the four Fingers of both Hands placed round © 


to be broke more than any other. La Motte, about it, whilſt the Lips of the Pudenda are to be gradual] 
Onli SITVATION OF THE Wons. dilated below it; by which means the Head is fo diſcngaged, 

When in th eee be Tabon n that the Hands ay be applied behind the Ears or Occiput, 
en in the Beginning r, or at immedi- and the Head extracted by them; which Practice, according to 

ately after the Waters are diſcharged, the Mouth of the Womb, Hoorn, frequently ſucceeds very woll. Sometimes, however 
and conſequently the Crown of the Infant's Head, does not this Method does not ſucceed; in which Caſe the Arm, eſpe- | 
correſpond direcly to the Vagina, but either reclines to one cially the inferior, is to be ſearched for, extracted, and by its 
Side, or backwards to the Os Sacrum, or towards. the Bones means the reſt of the Child freed from the Bones of the Pubes, 
x wm” P 2 3 dangerous Labour is to be dreaded; and brought away, according to the Directions of Hoorn. | 

u yr as Nas Wa n . obſerved, this Circumſtance pro- The ſecond Method is, after with the Fingers preſſing down 
ceeds who * 6 ituation of the Womb in the Abdo- the Head, as much as poſſible, towards the Inteſtinum Rectum, 
* Aa * 5 1 at firſt diſcover by the Touch, to anoint the Left Hand, all except the Thumb, with Oil, and 
ot : 2 3 „A. of the Womb turned 0 introduce it undex the Head, ſo far into the Vagina, that 
£1 ens ide; a m the Abdomen of the Mother, when the Extremities of the Fingers may be capable of graſping the 
| 2 : ee _ is found to be highly prominent. Head like a Globe. Then with the F ingers of the Right Hand 
in | * Hands, * * Rap Aer we I. the Aſfiſt- introduced in the ſuperior Parts of the Vagina, under the Bones 
ance 0 eſs quity of the Womb ſhould of the Pubes, the Head is to be laid hold of; and, if the Pains 


happen to be very ſmall, the Mother is immediately to be laid 
on her Back, either ina Bed, or on a proper Seat, with her Bur-, 9 be defect, we * N 


/* 


— 


the Neck; which Method, he ſays, proves 


. Pubis, and by this means making 


"OBS. 
much as is poſſible, in order to promote the Delivery, whilſt the 
Operator, in the mean time, draws both Sides of the Head with 
his Hands, and endeavours to put the Perinzum and Lips of 
the Pudenda behind it, which, according to Hoorn, is fre- 
quently attended with Succeſs. When the Head is extracted, 
= Child is to be laid hold of alout the Neck, and its Head 
drawn obliquely upwards, ſhaking, at the ſame time, back- 
wards and forwards, whilſt with the other Hand introduced into 
the Womb, under the Neck, the Operator is to ſeek for the 
adjacent Arm, extract it, and, by drawing it obliquely, ſo to 
turn the Infant, as that it may lie flat on its Belly; after which 
tis ſo eaſily extracted, that it rather ſeems to come into the 
World ſpontaneouſly. But when, by none of theſe Meaſures, 
the Head can be extracted, which ſometimes happens, as we 
learn not only from Experience, but, alſo, from the Qbſerya- 
tions of the moſt ſkilful Authors, ſuch as Mauriceau, Deventer, 
Hoorn, and La Motte; and when the Strength of the Mother 
is gradually impair'd, or if Conyullions and Flooding ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, by which means her Life. is endanger d; in this Caſe there 
remains only one Remedy, which is, | L oudoumys to extract 
the Fœtus, though alive, with as little Caution as if it was 
dead. This may be done, firſt, by opening the Cranium, either 
with a Knife, or a Pair of Sciſſars, and extracting the Brain, 
either with the Fingers, or a Spoon, Thus, when the Cranium 
is collaps'd, it is more eaſily extracted either by the Hands, or 
by a large Forceps uſed for extracting therStone of the Bladder ; 
or, as Deventer adviſes, by a broad Fillet, | wave Swe. about 

ucceſsful, even when 
the Brain is not extracted from the Cranium. But if the Child 
cannot be brought away, when the Brain is taken from the Cra- 
nium, the Shoulders are to be freed from the Bones of the 
Pubes, and the Fœtus is to be extracted by them: Or, 
| Secondly, This End may be obtained by means of an Hook, 
like thoſe repreſented in Tab. LIV. Fig. 17. and 18. inſtead of 
which, in Caſes of abſolute Neceſſity, Hows recommends a 
large Nail, bended in form of an Hook, with a Cord tied about 


its Top, that it may be the more forcibly pulled: Or, 


Thirdly, The Head may be brought away by a particular 
Inſtrument, invented by Mauriceau, and commonly known by 
the Name of Tire-t#te, to which, however, Deventer, Hoorn. 
and Heifter, prefer Hooks, as more commodious. The ſame 
Meaſures are very nearly to be taken in other Caſes, where 
the Fœtus cannot be extracted by the Aſſiſtance of the Hands, 


and eſpecially in caſe of monſtrous Children, ſuch as thoſe with 


two Heads, if the Life of the Mother is expos'd to Danger. 
When the Woman has exceedingly violent and repeated Pains; 
when the Waters are flow'd off, and the Child, though well 


ſituated, is at a Diſtance, and advances but ſlowly ; when the 


Child, being advanced betwixt the Os Sacrum and Pubis, low in 
the Vagina, flicks there, without retiring betwixt the Throes, 
though the Intervals are very long ; there. is then Room to ap- 
prebend, that the Largeneſs of the Head retards the Birth. 

When the Caſe is thus, the Head of the Child, and Face is 
much ſwelled and livid ; this is ſoon cured by a Linen Cloth dipt 
in warm Wine, and applied to the Part. Lo Motte. 

La Motte very much blames the Uſe of Hooks. His Me- 
thod of delivering a Woman, when the Child's Head ſticks in 
the Paſſage, and cannot be protruded by the Pains, is thus, pro- 
vided he Is certain of the Child's being dead: He plunges a Pair 
of Seiſſars into the Head, about half the Length of the Sciflars, 
and opens them; and by this means makes an Aperture large 
enough to take out Part of the Brain, and, if neceſſary, to take 
away ſome of the Bone; he then takes hold of the Bones of the 
Cranium, and brings away the Child. | 

He ſays, this Method may be practiſed without either the 
Woman, or any body preſent, knowing, that any Inſtrument 
was made uſe. of, | 

But the very beſt way, in ſuch a Caſe, is, if poſſible, to turn 


. the Child, and bring it away by the Feet. However, this can- 
not always be done; for the Head is ſometimes ſo lock'd betwixt 


the Bones of the Pelvis, that tis impoſſible to remove it. 

This Author is of: Opinion, that moſt difficult Labours of 
this kind are cauſed by the ſuperior Part of the Os Sacrum, 
where it is articulated to the Mer Vertebra of the Loins, 
being bent too much inwards, and 1 too near the Os 

| the Pailage too narrow for 
the Excluſion of the Child: Not but a Child of an extraor- 
dinary Size muſt have the ſame Effect, and cauſe a difficult 
Labour. But he infers from hence, that all thoſe F omentations, 
Liniments, and Embrocations, ſo much recommended by Au- 


* thors, can be of no Service in making the Parts give way. And 


in this he ſeems to be very much in the right, becauſe thoſe 
Parts that are capable of Diſtention readily give way without 
them, except in very old Subjects; and I know of no Applica- 
tions that will ſoften the Bones, and them retire: 80 


that the only Uſe of Ointments is, to lubricate the Pa ; 
9 and in Subjects pretty far advanced in Years. 


* 


Paper, or Leather, and ditects it to the Top of the Head, 


This he ſays in 


This Author recommends this way of deliveri 


- 4 a B 8 

La Motte makes a DiſtinRion betwixt a Head that is t6 
large to be forced into the Vagina, and be en in the P 
ſage; and one that is ſmall enough to deſcend into the Paſſage, 
but too jarge to be brought away by the Force of the Mother's 
Pains. In the former Caſe, the Feet are certainly more eaſily 
come at than in the latter, 8 | 

The latter Caſe be calls being lock'd (enclavie) in the 


9 * * | 
hen the Head is ſo far advanced, as to be able to make uſe 
of a Biſtory without Hazard, that is, when it can be guided 
4 Eye, La Motte ſays, he cuts open the Head with one. 
But if not ſunk ſo far into the Vagina, the adviſes to plunge a 
Pair of common Sciffars into the Head, as directed before: 3 
when the Top of the Head lies at the Extremity of the Va- 
ina, and at a Diſtance, he then makes a Canula with a 4 


then through it introduces a Knife, ſharp only on one Side, 
which he plunges into the Head, and makes an Opening ſuf 
cient to admit of the Fingers, with which he empties the Brain, 
and then takes hold Head with the Fingers bent within- 
ſide the Skull, and ſo brings the Child away. 
La Motte affirms, there is no Fear of injuring the Woman 
by the Bones of the Cranium, when a Part of them is obliged 
to be taken away, or come away by breaking off, during the 
peration .above-mentioned, becauſe the Scalp 2 
the Bone which comes away, and, ſtaying behind, covers the 
Edges of the broken Bones of the Cranium, and defends the 
Parts of the Mother from being hurt. 
Contradiction to what Mauriceau has ſaid 


upon this Subject. | 
* The Bones of the Cranium of ſome Children are ſo very 
hard, that they will not give way in? the leaſt; and accommodate 
themſelves to the Size 1 the Paſſages, let the Pains be never 
ſo and forcing; and this Circumſtance cauſes a very dif- 
ficult Labour. | 1 
In this Cafe the Head of the Child lies very high, at the Ex- 

tremity of the Vagina, and cannot enter it. The way to de- 

liver the Woman, is to put back the Head, if poſlible, and 
ah away the Child by the Feet. | A 

When the Child's Head has lain Jong compreſſed betwixt the 
Bones of the Pelvis, it will ſometimes be ſwell'd prodigiouſly, 
and fo deform'd, that one would think it impoſſible it ſhould 5 
ever come to #4 again. It is generally cured pretty eaſily 

with Compreſſesdipt in warm Wine. But, ſometimes, when it is 5 
very bad, an Abſceſs will be formed, and an Exfoliation ſome- 

times enſues, In caſe of an Exfoliation, La Motte recom- 


mends Pledgets dipt in a Lotion made of equal Parts of Brandy, 


Lime-water, and Honey of Roſes. 
La Matte, in his ue rr tells us of a very difficult 
Caſe, where the Labia Pudendi and Vagina were exceſſively 
hard and ſwell'd ; the Child's Head lay very high, and was not 
yet ſunk into the Vagina,” but was incapable of being brought 
away by natural Pains. - - - | 
he Child being certainly dead, after trying in vain to bring 
it away by the Feet, he plunged his Sciſſars into the Cranium, 
and, by opening the Branches, dilated the: Aperture, He then 
introduced a ſtraight Pair of Forceps, ſuch as are uſed for ex- 
ing the Stone, one Branch within the Cranium, and the 
Er without; and with theſe laid hold of the Os Parietale, 
and Os Occipitis; and by this means eaſily extracted the Child. 
Women 
very ſtrongly, and ſays, that, if one Pair of Forceps is not ſuf- 
ficient, two may be made uſe of, and one fix d on each Side 3 
and theſe Inſtruments he prefers to all others in parallel Caſes. 
Not only the Head, but the whole Body, alſo, is ſometimes 
ſo large to cauſe a very great Difficulty in delivering a Woman, 
inſomuch that a Man is ſometimes obliged, after the Head, and 


Part of the 1 is born, to pull with all his Force to 5. 1 


the Hips; a Force which would certainly ſeparate the 
from the Body, if Hold was to be taken of it. | — 
In ſuch Caſes, the Fingers, after the Head is born, are to 
be introduced into the Arm- pits, and by that means the Shoul- 
ders are to be extcicated, Hold muſt then be taken of the 
| a, and the Child muſt be brought away by main Strength. 
Mitte gives a Caſe of a Woman, O,. 7 ho had been 
in Labour, and the Waters had been run off three Days; the 
Child was dead, preſented with the Head, but lay very high, : 
and was not at all engag'd in the Bones of the Pelvis ; he at- 
tempted to bring it away M the Feet, but could not come at 
them ; then he open'd t um with his Sciſſars, introduc d 
his Fingers into the Aperture, and, breaking off ſeveral Pieces of 
the Offa Parietalia, made it large enough to take out Part of 
the Brain; then laying hold of the Cranium, he attempted to 
bring away the Head, but, as ſoon as it was « d betwixt the 
Bones, he cduld make it advance no farther. He then, ſeveral 
times, try d the Crochet, which as often broke out; at laſt nne | 
took a Blackſith's Forceps, and, with them, laying hold of * 4 


— 
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Os Occi is, brought out the Head, but coll 
the Child, which ſtuc 


k at the Shoulders ; be th 
| his Fiogers into the Arm- pits, and 
r 
t the 5 
2 far as the Hips, where it ſtuck, inſomuch that he was 
forc'd to make the Midwife help him « ſecond time, in order 
to bring the Child _ The Child was of -an extraordinary 
Size; and the Woman did very well. | : 
| 3 DRoPsIcaL CHILDREN. | 


© The Bellies and Heads of Children are ſometimes d 
ſical. La Motze ſays, that no Inſtruments are neceſſary in this 
Caſe, but the Hands. If the Head comes firſt, he gets his 
Fingers under the Arm- pits as ſoon as he can come at them, and 
draws away the Child. If the Head by Accident ſeparates, he 
brings away the Child by the Feet; as he does, when the Head 
is too large to be engag'd in the Bones of the Pelvis * _ 

Others adviſe letting out the Waters by perforating the 


'ExTRACTION oF A DEAD Fox rus. 


As the Death of the Child in the Womb, efpecially if its 
Poſture ſhould happen to be unnatural, creates a very difficult 
Labour, the Aſſiſtance of the Hand is generally abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the Relief of the Mother. In this Caſe the Labour 
is difficult for many Reaſons, however — the Child may 
preſent; for, on account of the Mother's Weakneſs,-and a 
want of Motion in. the Child, yo faint and languid Pains are 
excited; beſides this, the Efforts of the Infant, which conſider- 
' ably promote a. natural Labour, are 2 add to theſe, 

that the Infants ſometimes retire, and the Womb cloſes upon 
them, when they could not be · brough 
due time, either on account of their unnatural Poſture, an ex- 
ceſſive Largeneſs of the Head, a bad Conformation. of any 
other Parts, or a Narrowneſs of the Mouth of the Womb, and 

Bones of the Pelvis : But, in a Caſe of this Nature, we muſt 
carefully examine, whether the Infant is as yet alive, or dead, 
leR, if it ſhould be alive, we ſhould, by the raſh or prepoſte- 
rous Uſe of Inſtruments, deſtroy, or, at leaſt, greatly injure and 
lacerate it. The Neceſſity for ſuch an Examination is ſo much 
the greater, becaule the Signs, commonly propos d for judging of 
this important Circumſtance, are generally fallacious and uncer- 
rain eſpecidlly, if the Infant preſents che Arm-pir, the But- 
tocks, the Back, or one Side of the Head; for theſe Parts 
exhibit ſo faint and uncertain Signs of the Life of the Child in 
the Womb, chat it may readily be taken for dead, whilſt it 
is ſtill alive, tho' often conſiderably weaken'd by the Tediouſneſs 
of the Labour, | BY > 

The moſt material and im t Signs of a Child. being 
dead in the Womb, are the following, 
Firſt, If the Mother, for a conſiderable time feels, no Mo- 
tion of the Foetus ; but rather perceives a certain un 
Maſs, which always falls to that Part, which happens to be 
reclin'd by her bending or turning her Bod). 
Secondly, If the Mother is ſeiz d wich frequent Shiverings, 
aintings, and a Teneſmus, or frequent Inclination to going to 


ool. | 
Thirdly, If her Breath ſmell ſtrong and rank. | 
Fourthly, When any thing of an highly fetid and cadaverous 
Smell-is diſcharg'd from the Womb. 
Fifthly, If the Abdomen of the Mother is cold, tis a Sign, 
chat the Child is dead. 8 
Sixthly, According to Vierdalivs and Goveyws, tis an infallible 
Sign, that the Foetus is dead, if the Meconium, or the black 
Faces evacuated by new-born Infants, is diſcharg'd from the 
Pudenda of the Mother. But that this laſt- mentioned Circum- 
ſtance has ſometimes happen d whilſt the Infant was ill alive, 
I myſelf, ſays Heiſter, bave found from Experience, and others 
have frequently obſerv'd the ſame in the Courſe of their Prac- 
tice. I frankly confeſs, ſays the above quoted Author, that, 
induced by this and other rr I myſelf formerly took an In- 
fant for dead, and extracted it as ſuch, tho* I afterwards found 
it alive. The five Circumſtauces before enumerated, ether 
with the following, are therefore, more certain and ible 
Signs of a dead Child, * 
Firſt, If the Navel - ſtring, or Secundines protruded out of 
the Pudenda, are cold, and totally depriv'd of a Pulſation of 
nds Mis eee 
Ys n in an Arm-or ing aut, neither 
Pulſation, Heat, nor Motion of the Toes or Fingers are per- 
ceiv d, but the Member is rather cold, livid, or black; and 
eſpecially when the Cuticle, or Scarf-gkin, is ſeparated from the 
Skin, either ſpontaneouſly, or upon the Application of the Fin- 
ers to it. 
24 In N reſenting with the Head, and conſe- 
uently in a natural Poſture, tis a pretty [ſure Sign, that the 
Child dead, if that Part of the Head, in [l Bone is 
wanting, and which by Phyſicians is call d Hens, B 


| | Fonticulus 
and Foxs Pulſatilis, is 10 remarkably depreſſed and Haccid, thar 
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t into the World at the 
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the adjacent Bones of the Cranium are found ſharp and movea- 
ble, and no Pulſation of the Arteries is felt in the Part; for, 
when the Child is ſtill alive, this Part is hard, in ſome mea- 
ſure prominent, and a Pulſation of the Arteries is frequently 
perceived in it. But we are not to be raſh in taking thoſe In- 
fants for dead, in whoſe Heads we perceive no Pulſation of the 
Arteries; for in weak Infants this Pulſation is often ſo faint 
and languid, that it is not perceptible by the Fingers. But tis a 
ſurer Sign of the Death of the Fcetus, when the Cuticle is ſe- 
2 from the Skin of the Cranium. When the Child is in- 
libly dead, and the Waters diſcharged from the Womb, the 
Mother is to be reliev d with all poſſible Expedition, leſt the 
Putrefaction of the Fœtus, which ſoon happens, ſhould produce 
the worſt of Conſequences, ſuch as violent Fevers, or even 
Death. But, if without the due Pains, and conſequently before 
the legitimate Period of Birth, the Infant ſhould happen to die, 


whilſt, at the ſame time, the Waters are not diſcharged, we 


know from Experience, that the Infant may ſometimes remain 


in the Womb for ſome Weeks, or even ſome Months, with- 


out any Danger of Putrefaction, eſpecially if, in other reſpects, 
the State of the Mother's Health 15 my " Ioftances 8 — 
are given by moſt practical Authors. In this Caſe it ſeems 
more expedient to wait till Nature excites the due Pains, and 
by that means expels the Foerus, than by Medicines, or the 
Aſſiſtance of manual Operation, to bring it away either too ſoon, 
or in too violent and forcible a Manner. 1 
If during the Pains the Infant ſhould die, and is at the fame 
time found in a natural Poſture, we are not immediately, and 
before we are certain of its Death, to uſe Hooks, or other In« 
ſtruments, for its Extraction. And becauſe ſome Mothers are 
not eaſily preyail'd upon, immediately to admit the Hand of 
the Operator, corroborating Medicines, arid ſuch as excite the 
Pains, are to be exhibired. We are not in the mean time, 
eſpecially when the Mother is weak, to neglect the Uſe of ſti- 
—_— Clyſters, fince theſe generally contribute very 
werfully, both to excite the due Pains, and expel the Fœtus. 
ut we are Carefully to abſtain from exhibiting thoſe corrobo- 
rative Medicines, and ſuch as excite the Pains, in too large 
Quantities, leſt, by their native Energy and Heat, they ſhould 
roduce Fevers, or dangerous and even mortal Hzmorrhages. 
f, therefore, theſe Medicines ſhould produce little or no ERR, 
we are, with all poſſible Expedition, in order to prevent the 
Putrefaction of the Foerus, to attempt its Extraction with the 
Hand, by which means the Pains are alſo excited. This O 
ration is one of the oldeſt practis d in Surgery, as may be ſeen 
in Hippocratesr's Book de Morb. Mulier. and in his Treatiſe 
de Extrattione Fatus : See allo Fontanus's Treatiſe de Fatus Ex 
zrattione. That this Operation may ſucceed the more happily, 
the Mother muſt firſt of all, as when the Infant is alive. diſ- 
charge her Urine. If this cannot be done, as it frequently 
cannot, on account of the Compreſſion made on the Neck of 
the Bladder by the Head of the Infant, the Urine is to be 
brought away by a Catheter, us d either for Men or Women, 
ſuch as thoſe exhibited in Tab. XL. VIII. by Fig. 1. 2. 3. 4. and 5. 
When the Urine is diſcharg d, the Mother is to be plac'd in a 
Chair contrived for that Purpoſe, and repreſented in Tab. LIV. 
Fig. 15. or my a Bed, with her Buttocks ſomewhat higher than the 
reſt of her Body. Then the Operator is with one, or, if poſſibl 
with both Hands, to lay hold of the Child's Head, in the mo 
commodious manner he can, and gradually extract it in that 
manner; but, if he cannot extract it by the Head, he is to 
ſearch for the Feet, and bring it away by them. He may, alſo, 
if he thinks proper, try Devenzer's Method of applying a broad 
Roller about the Neck, or poſterior Part of the as | If by . 
theſe means the Delivery ſhould not ſucceed, it ſeems neceſſa- 
ry to uſe proper Hooks every way ſmooth, and well-poliſh'd, 
uch as thoſe exhibited in Tab. LIV. Fig. 17. and 18. and even 
Fig. 21. which has a double Beak. Theſe are with the greateſt 
Caution to be fix d in ſome commodious Part of the Infant's 
Head, ſuch as the Eye, the Ear, the Mouth, and ſometimes 
the Forehead and Occiput; after which, by drawing the Inſtru- 
ment cautiouſly downwards, the Fetus is. to be extracted. Ix 
theſe, or other proper Hooks cannot be had, the Operation 
may be perform'd in the manner directed by Hoorn, with a 
large Nail bended in form of an Hook. But celſus, who 
ſeems to have been well acquainted with this Operation, ſays, 
that it is not to be perform d at all times; for, if it ſhould be 
attempted when the Mouth of the Womb is ſo compreſs d, as 
not to afford a due Paſſage for the Fcecus, that Part of the 
Infant in which the Hock is fix d, breaks, and its Point runs 
into the Mouth of the Womb, a Circumſtance which muſt. 
expoſe the Mother to imminent Danger of Death. When, 
therefore the Mouth of the Womb is compreſs d, that is, when 
the Pains ceaſe, we are to deſiſt; but when it is dilated, or 
during the time of the Pains, we muſt draw gently. The 
Right Hand muſt be N in drawing the Inſtrument 
wbilſt the Left directs the Fcerus, and that Pare of the ook 
which is in the Womb. If the Infant's Head is fo large, 
or ſo obliquely ſituated, that it cannot, fo long as tis entire, 
be Coy: . the Vagina, which frequently bappens, 
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we muſt either with the Fingers; a Knife, ot ſharp Sciſſars, 
open tome Part of the Cranium near the Bregma, and, extracting 
the Brain with the Fingers, ſo leſſen the Volume of the 
Head, that it may be more expeditiouſly and commodiouſly 
extracted, either with one, or boch Hands, in the manner 
already directed. Maurice au, that celebrated and skilful Man- 
mid wife, invented a particular inſtrument, to which he 
the Name of Hre-tete, both for perforating and laying hold 
of the Head. By this Inſtrument, on which he beſtows great 
Encomiums, after making an Inciſion near the Btegma with a 
double-edg'd or common Knife, he ſays, he has often had great 
Succeſs in extracting the Fœtus. But, as I before obſery'd, this 
compound Inſtrument by no means ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, 
becauſe, after the Cranium is open d, and the Brain extracted, 
the Inſtruments already directed, it properly made, the ſimple 
Hooks, for Inſtance, repreſented by Fig. 17, and 18. or a crooked 
Nail, or the Hand alone, are ſufficient for extracting the 
Fctus, as Heifter informs us, he has often found by Expe- 
rience. 1 OTH | x 
If the dead Feetns is found in an unnatural Poſture, then, 
according to the Direction of Celſus, we are to lay hold of 
irs Feet, and by them extract it, in the ſame manner as a living 
Child, which may be often done without any great Difficulty. 
But in this Attempt great Caution is to be us'd, eſpecially if the 
Feerus is already putrefied and corrupted, leſt, by uſing too great 


Force or Haſte in the Extraction, the Head ſhould be torn. 


from the Body, and left in the Womb; for, when the Head 
remains after the reſt of the Fcerus is taken away, and is not 
forthwith extracted before the Mouth of the Womb cloſes, the 
Mother is, by that means, not only afflicted with the moſt terri- 
ble Symptoms, but, alſo, expos'd to an immediate and imminent 
Danger of loſing her Life. For this Reaſon the Head, when 


left in the Womb, is to be extracted with all poſſible Expe- 


But, as the Head, in conſequence of its round Figure and 
Slippetineſs, cannot be commodiouſly ſecur'd by the Han 
ſeems to be a proper Piece of Practice to introduce the Finger 
into the Mouth, or into the great Perforation of the Os Occipnis, 
and by that means to extract it. By this Expedient I myſelf, 
ſiys Heiſter, have ſometimes, without the Help of Inſtrument 
happily, and without much Trouble, brought away the Heads o 
Infants left in the Womb. If the F ing are not ſufficient 
for this Purpoſe; a Linen Roller an Ell long, and about four 
Fingers broad, is to be introdut'd double inco the Womb, ſo 
as to form a kind of Nooſe, in- which the Head is to be in- 
cluded ; and by that means it is often ſucceſsfully extracted. 
Any of the above-mentioned Hooks, accommodated to this 
Purpoſe, may, alſo, be fix d in the Mouth, the Orbit of the Eye, 
the Noſtrils, the Perforation of the Occiput, or ſome other 
ſiuch Part, whilſt, according to the Advice of Celſus, the Ope- 

rator has previouſly paſs'd his Left Hand under the Head, in 
order both to direct the Hook, and prevent the Injury which 
might otherwiſe be done to the Womb, Then the Head is, 
by the joint Aſſiſtance of the Hand and the Hook, to be care - 
fully and cautiouſly extracted. But, if the Head ſhould happen 
to be too large, it is with one Hand to- be brought to the 
Mouth of the Womb, whilſt with the other the Cranium is 
to be open'd, and the Brain extracted; after which 'tis cau- 
_ * tiouſly to be taken away, either by the Hands alone, or with 
the Aſſiſtance of an Hook. The celebrated Amandus, an ex- 
pert Practitioner in this way, in order to avoid the Injury 
which might poſſibly be done to the Womb by Hooks, for 
this purpoſe us d a kind of Bag wove like a Net. This he paſs d 
over the Head, clos'd its Mouth with Cords, and by that means 
extracted the Head without any ' Danger. But this Bag is with 
reat Difficulty apply'd to the Head, and the before-mention'd 
Methods ſucceed more eaſily, and with leſs Apparatus. 

When a live Child is brought away by the Feet, and ſticks at 
the Head, ir ſometimes alſo happens, that the Head is pull'd 
from the Body, and left bend in the Womb, f 

La Morte gives two Inſtances of this, in one of which he 
introduc'd his Left Hand into the Womb, and with ic ſecur d 
the Head, and with the Right Hand he ſlided in a Biſtory, co- 
ver' d with a Sheath open at both Ends, with which he made an 
Opening in the Head, large enough to introduce his Fingers, 
with which he took gway Part of the Brain, and then, taking, 
hold, drew out the Head. | 

In the other Caſe, the Mouth of the Womb contracti 
gave him a great deal of Trouble, by compreſſing his Hand, 
that he could not uſe the Biſtory, as in the former Caſe. So 
he was'forc'd to open the Cranium with the Fingers, to lay 
hold of the Jaw, the Orbit of the Eye, or any other Place he 
could hold; and fo at laſt drew it out. La Motte. 3 


WHEN THE HEAD 1s SEPARATED, AND THE Bopr 
IN THE WoMB. 


When the Pains come on very quick, and redouble, as ſoon 
as ever the Headis born, the reſt of the Body ſoon follows; inſo- 
much that little more is neceſſary, than to receive the Child, 
and keep it from falling. 


LEFT 


ve. 


and, it 


her in a commodious Poſture, the 


But when the Pains: are flow, with long Intervals betwirt, and 
the Head happens to be born juſt at the End of a Pain, it ſotne- 
times happens, that the reſt ofthe Body ſtays behind, ſo that the 
Child ſticks in that Situation 3 

La Motte will not allow, that this is caus'd by the Con- 
traction of the Mourh of the Womb about the Child's Neck; 
bur ſays tis owing either to. the Largeneſs of the Shoulders, ot 
the Shortneſs of the Nayel-ſtring. i 
In order to bring away the Gas, a: flat Hand muſt be in- 
troduc'd betwixt the Neck of the Child, and Mouth of the 
Womb, on each Side; by which means the latter will readily 
give way, and admit of introducing a Finger, or Fingers, on 
each Side into the Axillæ, which may ſerve by way of a blunt 
Hook to bring away the Child, But this is not always 
without Difficulty, and ſometimes the Midwife is obig | 
to bring down boch Arms, before the Child can be brought 


away. | 5 | 
| When the Shgrtneſs of the Navel-ſtring cauſes the Obſtacle, 
ir muſt be cut; and then the Child is readily brought away. 

If the Navel-ſtring is render'd too ſhort, by being 5 
about the Child's Neck, it muſt be cut, by introducing a Pair 
Probe · ſciſſars along the Finger firſt introduc d. | 

| This is a dangerous Situation for the Child, which certainly 
dies, if it continues in this conſtrain'd Poſture, becauſe of 
the Compreſſion of the Navel-ſtring. 

In order to prevent this Accident, the Midwife ſhould pull 
boldly the Child's Head, the Moment tis born, in order to 
bring the Body away at the very ſame time, and by the ver 
ſame Pain; taking care not to pull too hard, for fear of di- 
viding the Head from the Body. | 

It does not ſeem prudent to pull hard at the Head at any 
time, but juſt the Inſtant tis born, . becauſe the Fingers are 
my introduc'd into the Axilla. 

en the Head is divided from the Body, and the Body re- 
mains in the Womb, the Method of bringing away the Body when 
it is far advanc'd, is to flip the Fingers on each Side under the 
Arm-pits, and ſo to draw the Child away; but if the Body lies at 
a. Diſtance, the Method then is to bring it away by the Feet. 
La Morte. 1 

Sometimes Infants, when dying during the Labour, thruſt 
one of the Arms out of the Pudenda, in ſuch a manner, that, 
by reaſon of the Shoulders ſticking in the narrow Paſlage, it 
cannot again be replac'd in the Womb; nor indeed ought a 
Attempt of that kind to be made, eſpecially if ir has temain 
in thar State ſor a conſiderable time. When this happens, and 
when the Signs of the Infant's Death are ſufficiently maniſeſt, 
that is, when the Arm is livid, black, and cold, when no Pul- 
ſation of the Arteries is felt in it, when the F ingers do not 
move, and when the Cuticle is ſeparated from the Skin, we 
are firſt to try, whether, by reclining the Mother, and placing 
| and of the Operator can- 
not be introduc'd by the Infant's Arm into the Womb of the 
Mother, in ſuch a manner, as to reach the Feet of the Child. 
If this can be done, which it often can, 8 the 
Labor has not been ſong the Feet are forthwith to be ſearch'd 
for, and the Fcetus is by them to be extracted, as if it was alive. 
But if, in conſequence of a tumid State of the Infant's Arm, or 
a violent Conſtriction of the Mouth of the Womb, the Ope- 
rator's Hand cannot be paſs'd.into the Womb, which, however, 
rarely happens, tis neceſſary either to twiſt the Arm out of its 
Articulation at the Scapula, or cautiouſly to cut it off. When 
the Surgeon intends to perform this Operation, *tis highly ex- 

dient carefully to extend the Arm, to twiſt it about, and to 

old it for a conſiderable time in that Poſition, before the Knife. 
is applyd, ſince, by this means, the. Ligaments being part) 
diſt „and partly broken, the Arm may be more accurate 
and ſafely cut off at the Shoulder-joint.. But, leſt the Mothef 
ſhould be wounded by the Knife, L generally, ſays Heiſter, uſe 
with Succeſs one with a Button at the Point; take thoſe ex 
bited in Tab. XXVI. by Fig. 4. and 5. When the Arm is cut 
off, 'ris proper to try, whether the Hand cannot ay hold of 
the Feet; and, if it can, the Child is to be extracted by chem. 

If, on account of the Humerus ſticking firmly in the Neck of 
the Womb, a tranſverſe Situation of the Child, or a violent 
Conftrictibn of the Womb, by means of Which the Infant is 
ſo compreſs'd, as it were, into a Globe, that it cannot be di- 
rected by the Hands of the Operator, or if, in conſequence 
of the Pains excited by introducing the Hand, which are ſome- 
times ſo great, that the Mother cannot bear them, and a Rup- 
ture of — Womb, and the Death of the Patient, may 


oduced by the Application of a ſufficiently conſiderable Force 
= Y pp 1 che Hand ſo far 


in theſe Circumſtances, it is not 8 to 
into the Womb, as is frequently neceſſary . the 
Feet: Tis more prudent, therefore, in the Opinion of e, 
cautiouſly to open the Breaſt and Abdomen of the Infant, 
either with the Fingers, a Pair of ſharp. Sciſſars, or an Hook, 
ſuch as thoſe; repreſented in Tab. LIV. Fig. 17. and 18. Then, 
extracting the Viſcera and Inteſtines, we are to examine whe- 
ther, the Body 3 by this means, and the Buttoc ka 
_ nearer the l of the Womb, the Feet —_— 
z 
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found; and, if they can, the Foerus is to be extracted by them; 
a Practice IA fail'd to ſucceed with me, ſays Heiſter, 
as often as 1 attempted it. But if the Feet cannot be found, 
which frequently happens in 2 of a ſtrong Con. 
ſtriction of the Uterus, then the Buttocks are, by the Hand 
paſi'd under them, to be laid hold of; and, fixing an Hook in 
their ſuperior Parts, they are thus to be extracted; for in this 
Caſe the Bfeaſt and Head follow, as it were, ſpontaneouſly, and 
with Eaſe; but it moſt be confeſs'd, that ſome Parts of the 
Body are frequently torn away, before the Delivery can be ac 
| liſh'd. Pur leſt, in per this Operation, the Womb 
ſhould be wounded by the Hook, great Care is neceſſary in ma- 
naging it. It, alſo, ſeems nec ſo to ſulcate or groove 
its Hzndie, that by the Touch only we may be able to judge 
how ic ought to be directed in ſuch a manner, that its Point 


may never be turm d to the Womb, but always to the Fœtus. 


See Tab. LIV. Fig. 19. Lett. as aa: Which Caution can- 
not be poſſibly obſery'd in Hooks, whoſe Handles want ſuch a 
Groove. Hence it has often ha 
this way have miſerably lacerated both the Womb, and the 
Bladder. By a prudent Uſe of this Hook, whoſe Handle is 

rooy'd, I myſelf, ſays Heiſter, have frequently brought 

Children into the World, with ſuch Succeſs, as to prevent 
all ill Confequences to the Mother. With reſpe& to this 
Handle, tis to be obſerv'd, that becauſe the Infant — 
when pretty large, is ſo firmly inclosd-in the Womb, that the 
Strength of one Hand is not ſufficient to extract it, (for the 
other is ſuppos'd in the Womb, under the Foetus) for this Rea · 
ſon a ſtrong Filler may be tyd about its Part 6 6, which may 
be call'd its Neck. This Filler, in order to affiſt the Extraction, 
is be pull'd by the Midwife, or an Aſſiſtant, whilſt the Ope 
rator, in the mean time, at once directs and draws the Handle. 
Theſe commodious Circumſtances are entirely wanting in the 
common cylindrical or angulated Handles. ; 
Nor for this Purpoſe is it in ſome Caſes improper, to uſe 
pretty large Forceps, ſuch as thoſe employ'd in extracting the 
Hows and repreſented in Tab. XLIX. Theſe are by Ryf, 
old German Surgeon, and Slevogt ius, a celebrated Phyſician of 
Zena, preferr'd to Hooks, and all other Inſtruments, - becauſe 
by them the Womb is leſs ſubje& to be lacerated, and the 
Opetarce's Hand leſs ſubje& to be hurt. However, no leſs 
Cate 4 r is requiſite in the Uſe of the 
Forceps, than that of Hooks, leſt, by the former, the Mouth, 
of ſome other e bog the Womb ſhould be laid hold of, drawn 


rwards, or miſerably lacerated. 
Hoorn invented and deſcribed a new and more expeditious 
with its Arm ſticki 


Method of extracting a dead Child 
1 in the Vagina; for, when the feet could not be reach 
je, either by means of « Knife, or a proper Hook, ſepirated 
the Neck, which in Fcetuſes is very tender, from the reſt of 
the Trunk; for by this means the Foetus is either ſponta- 
fieoully diſcharg'd from the Uterus, or may by the Arms be 

6 
10 either by the Hand, or by ſome of the Expedients before 
mention'd, if the Hand ſhould be inſufficient for that Purpoſe ; 

muſt here obſerve, that Celſer long ago directed the ſam 

etBod to be taken, when the Foerus, without a prolaps 
Arm, is ſituated almoſt tranſverſely with its Neck doubled, and 
ts Head reclin'd on the Body, perhaps as in Tb. LIV. Fig. 8. 
for ſays he, in this Caſe the Neck muſt be cut, and both 

res of the Fattus brought _ ſeparately. 
"Tho I do not abſolutely teje& the Uſe of Inſtrutnents, ſays 
 Heiſter, but employ them where Neceſſity calls for it, yet I 
vers here apprile all Practitioners, that they are never to be 
us d for extracting Foetuſes from the Womb, except in Caſes of 
abſolute Neceſlity ; when, for Inſtance, there is no Hope left 
of the Poſlibility of N the Operation by tneans of 
the Hands, or when Delays would expoſe the Mother to the 
Danger of lofing her Life; for every one muſt readily perceive 
that Operations of this Kind muſt be far more ſafely perform d 
by the Hands, than by means of Inſtruments. ns are, 
V be carefully exhorted, not to uſe Inſtruments of any Kind, till 
_they are abſolutely certain of the Death of the Child; for that 
urgeon cannot be acquitred from the Charge of Imprudenc 
93 Cru 

bl 


oy 11 — — 1 — 
an at d ne tim uſtruments, unle icu- 
Jar Ces 2 Weaknels of the Mother, or a 
cerus remains longer in the Womb, 
d require the ; for, tho, in this Caſe, the Popiſh 
iſuiſts will not admit the ro —.—, yet leſt rwo, 
due of whom may be preſery'd, ſhould be deſtroy d together, the 
moſt learned Divines of the Reformed Churches have declar d 
It lawful, for the Mother's Preſervation, to extratt the Fcetus by 
means of Inſtruments. The moſt $kilful and fi Surgeons 
have, however, been touch'd with the moſt lively Com 4 
When they baye extracted a Child alive, or at leaſt half-dead, 
Which they themſelves, che Mother, and the Aſſiſtants, took for 
dead. *Tis not, for this Reaſon, to be wondered at, that Ceſſur, 
in Op Chapter of his ſeventh Book, ſhould place 
the Art of extracting the Fotus frotn the Womb, among thoſe 


eſpecially n r 
S 


'd, that Practitioners in | 
as Woman's 


extracted. After this the Head is to be extracted by 


which are moſt dangerous and difficub, and conſequently call 
for the greateſt Prudence and Circumſpection. On the contrary, 
ſo long as the Child is alive, and che Mother at the fame time 
robuſt and vigorous, Inſtruments are never to be us'd. The 
Specula Uteri, by ſome us'd to enlarge the Womb, and deli- 
neated by Albweaſis, Scultetus, Mauriceau, and others, are not, 
in the Opinion of many celebrated modern Surgeons and Phy- 
ſicians, of any conſiderable Uſe. Beſides, as the Womb is very 
eafily injur d, the Uſe of them muſt in ſome Caſes be attended 
with the worſt of Conſequences. £4 - 

The of a Child's being dead in the Womb are very de- 
ceitful; for it ſometimes ha „ that a Women goes her 
Time, and is deliver'd of a living Child, after having all the 
uſual Signs of a dead Child, for many Weeks, and even Months. 
La Mojte gives an Inftance of this. | 

The Hardneſs, Swelling, Blackneſs, and Coldneſs of an Arm 
protruded, is not always a Sign of the Child's e nor 
is it a Reaſon, why the Arm ſhould be taken off. La Moter. 
La Motte ſays, that there is no Dependence to be had upon 
reath ſmelling, as a Sign of the Fcetus bei 
dead in the Womb, as ſome Authors affirm, becauſe the Fcetus 
itſelf may be dead ſome time without ſtinking ; for inſtance, 
whilſt kept from the external Air by the Membranes. 

A Child frequently makes a ſt Effort, and moves with 
Violence, juſt before it dies ; and after that the Mother feels it 
ſtir no more. La Motte. | 
An intolerable Smell and a Diſcharge of rediſh Seroſities from 
the Womb, are the moſt certain Marks of a Child's being dead 
in the Womb. La Morte. | 

No great Regard is to be paid to thoſe pretended Motions, 
which a Woman fanſies The feels, of the Child about the 
time of Labour, after it has not been felt for a conſiderable time 
before, eſpecially when the Ceſſation of the Motion in the Child 
has immediately follow'd ſome conſiderable Accident, as a Fall 
attended with a Hæmorrhage. La Morte, | 


Tun Mzrnop or DELIVERING a WoManN, WHEN THE 
Neck oF THE Won 1s PROTRUDED BEFORE THE 
HEAD oF THE CHILD. 


It is poſſible that Women labouring under a Deſcent of the 
Womb, or Prolapſus Uteri, may become pregnant, and Inſtances 
of it have often occurred. Theſe Patients, during their Preg- 
nancy, are exempted from their Misfortune, becauſe the Bot- 
tom of the Womb becoming larger, in proportion as the Infant 
A cannot ſlip through the external Orifice, as it did before; 

ut, if they are no longer troubled with this Deſcent, they have 


* 


ſtill more Reaſon than other Women to apprehend the ſeveral 


— generally accompanying both their Pregnancy and La- 
r. 


During their Pregnancy, Women ſubject to this Misfortune 
ought to take better Care of themſelves than others; they muſt, 
for Inſtance, neither uſe any violent Exerciſe, nor undertake 
Journeys in Coaches, or Waggons, which might ſhake thetn 
too violently; nor even walk too much on Foot ;. beckuſe the 
Womb being diſpoſed to fall down, in conſequence of its nor 
being ſufficiently retained by its Ligaments, theſe kinds of Exer- 
ciſes muſt, in the very Nature of the thing, contribute to aug- 
ment their Diſorder; ſo that theſe Women are juſt Exceptions 
from that general Rule, which enjoins Exerciſe for pregnant 
Wotnen. Patients of this kind muſt not lie in Bed with their 
Heads raiſed high; neither muſt they uſe emollient Clyſters, 
which would relax the Ligaments till more ; nor thoſe of an 
acrid and purgative kind, ſince theſe, by the Effects they pro- 
duce, would oblige them to bear down. But if their Circum- 
ſtances indicate the abſolute Neceſſity of Clyſters, they muſt 


88 of ſimple Water. N 
ring the Labour of Women ſubject to this Misfortune, 
the Neck of the Womb, protruded by the Efforts occaſioned by 


the Pains of the Mother, falls out, and is forced into the ex- 


ternal Orifice., a | 
The Neck of the Womb, or Vagina, which reſembles the 
Palate of an Ox, being thus fallen down, is full of large Wrinkles 
or tions, which become gradually more and more tumid 
by the Efforts the Infant wakes with its Head, to force its Paſ. 
ſage into the World. | | 
In a Labour of this kind, we muſt neither ſuffer the Woman 
to walk, nor ſtand, which in natural Labour is frequently prac- 
tied. On the contrary, ſhe muſt be always kept in Bed, with 
her Body and Head on a Level with her : Then the 
Operator, in the Interval between two Pains, is with his Hand 
to reſtore the Neck of the Womb to its natural Situation. And 
that it may not fall down again, on the Acceſſion of the firſt 
= he is 5 ro, Arp _ _— 1 gre in order to ſupport 
ight of t ild, it from again protruding 
the Neck of the Womb. | V2.7 | 
In Labours of this kind, the Operator muſt neither uſe Butter 
nor Ol, which have a Tendency to relax the Parts ſtill more. 
The Mother, atfo, muſt be adviſed, not to bear downwards during 
her Pains, in order ts prevent the falling down of the Part again, 
which is occaſioned by the ſmalleſt Impulſe. | ; 
It 


% 1 | | | : | 
t d, therefore, abſolutely neceſſary the Operator ſhould keep lcoſe, as the Patient plex es, But this is inconvenient, and not 
his de in the Vagina, not only in order gradually to dilate the neceſſary, in the latter Months ot Geſtation. | 
internal Orifice with the Ends of his Fingers, bur, alſo, to-retain La Morte ſeems we iak theſe umbilical Ruptures of no man- 
the Mouth of the Womb, and keep it from falling down again, ner of ill * ia ur, and to eſteem them very a 
It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that this kindof Lakone is longer, worth, Notice: thinks it even vanecellary to keep a Per- 
han that in which the Parts are lubricated, and the Motber is at ſon's Hand upon ther during the Pains, becauſe, he fays, ler the 
iberty to bear down; but at the ſame time it is equally certain, be never fo age, they will diſappear, as ſoon as the Woman is 
that, when theſe Precautions are taken, it is conducted with laid in Bed, unleſs they ſuffer a St ion. 


Saf and terminates more bappily, than if they were Children are very ſubject to an Ex t becauſe of the 

e Ape 1 Laxity of the Part but we calily cured by binding a Plate of 

| ben the Child is brought into the World, great Circur- Wax upon the Part, made with a Protubergnce towards the 
ſpection muſt be uſed in bringing away the Secundines; we muſt Navel. 


not draw the Navel-ftring, and, n the Placenta, to Ee Motte will not allows that an Exomphalos is cauſed by ty- 
e * | 


the Bottom of the 8 Naxel ſtring too long. 


which it adheres, with too much Violence, 


» Womb, which is not ſtrongly retained, in conſequence of the 1 a Woman has a Bubonacele, ic * ar leG durion Pres: 
Relaxation of its ſuperior Ligawents, ſhould follow the P nancy, like an Exoropliflos, but generally gro during Preg- 
and fall out of the external Orifice. If a Misfortune of this La Natit endeavours to reduee a 7 datum 


ſhould happen, the Operator is immediately, wich his ſhut Hand, livers the Woman, by laying the Woman on ck 4. K 
to puſh it as far nip be poſſibly can; which will not only Burtocks a little wore elevated than the reſt Fa dy =o in- 
ſtore it to its natural Situation, but, alſo, by | ening elined a little to the Side oppolite to the Rupture; then, as ſoon gs 
Neck of the Womb, remove thoſe Wrinkles and ations, 2 Pain is ended, be reduces the Inteſtive gently, and rees : 
which the Impulſes of the Chiid bad made in it. Then he applies 8 Warm Linen Cloth, made up into four Folds, 

When, therefore, the Womb is fallen down, aud inverted, it to the Pare; and makes a Woivan keep an Hand flat upon it, to 
muſt with the greateſt Expedition be reſtored to its natural Situa- prevent a Deſcent during the Pains, And by theſe means d Wo- 
tion, in order to prevent the fatal Conſequences which might man is delivered with Eaſe. + 5 . 

de produced by Delay, and ſuffering the Fibrespf the Womb to A Bubonocele is ſometimes Nn as Perg 
contract themſelves, before the Attempt is made. We bave no hot the Groin qnly, bur, alſo, the Space betwint the Thighs, whic 
Reaſon, in ſuch a Caſe, to be afraid of creating any uncommon mult embarraß s Midwife a good deal, unleſs the Inteſtine is re- 
Pain to the Mother, ſince the Paſſage of the Infant has . duced before Delivery. But ſometimes jt is ſo hard and tender, 
Jo dilated the Parts, that the Hand can find an eaſy Acceſs; which that the Wotan cannot bear to have it handled enough to reduce 
ic cannot poſſibly do, after 4 very inconſiderable tt; and then the Woman muſt be delivered without reducing it. 

Alter a Labour of this kind, attended with ſo uneaſy and per- La Movre gives a Caſe, where à Bubanocele was attended with 
plexing a Train of Conſequences, the Mother muſt be far more theſe Circumſtances, and * Pain after Delivery: He gave the 
— of her Situation, than if ſhe had been deliyered in a Patient freſh expreſſed of ſweet Almands, wich Syrup of 
natural Way. For the firſt fifteen Days ſhe is not to get out of Maidenhair, and 4 little Wine, in order to diſſipate the Wind con» 
Bed; nor to quit it entirely, till a Month is ired, Before tained in the Inzeſtine ; and anginred her Belly wich Oil of . ſweet 

the follows ber uſual Bu the is be ag to apply a Almonds, eſpecially the Bubonocele; and by theſe means, in a little 
Compreſs immetſed in ſome aſtringent Wine to the Region of time, the Tumor diſappeared: | | 

het Kidneys; and, for the greater Security, ſhe muſt uſe a Peſſary Hle adviſes, when breeding Women are troubled wich theſe 

for ſome Months Dionis. See PROLArsus URI. Bubonoceles, to keep the Iateſt ine ap ays up; and if, when fallen 

Mauriceau is of Opinion, that a Prolapſus Uteri is moſt fre- down, it makes a Reſiſtance, and cannot be reduced, he dire ct 
quenily owing to a difficult Labour; but in this La Morte con- to ſoften it by means of a Cloth folded in many Doubles, dipped 
tradicts him. For he affirms, that he never ſaw the Neck of the in Milk, and applied upon the Pars. But, in caſe it is not poſſi- 


Womb thruſt before the Head of the Child, in any one Labour bie to keep it always-reduced, it muſt, at leaſt, be kept ſoft, and 


he was concerned in: Bur, he ſays, the entire Deſcent and [nver- in a Condition to be reduced. | 

fion of the Womb muſt be cauſed b a difficult Labour, the Women with Child, eſpecially when their Labour is at no 

broad Ligaments being broken by the Violence uſed by the Mid- 2 Diſtance, diſcharge ſometimes 8 ſmaller, and ſometimes a 

wife. „ rger Quantity of Blood. from the Pudenda ; they are then ſaid 
La Motte ſays, the too great Humidity of the Part is the Cauſe to labour under an Hgmoerrbage of the Womb, or Fluodings 

of Prolapſus Uteri. in the common Phraſe ; which, as it ag in a State of Preg- 


Tux METHOD OF TREATING A WOMAN LABOURING UN- Flux” In common menſitugl 


Fir goin en cceds from a Redundance 
In an umbilical Rupture, as ſoon as ever the Inteſtine ſuffers a of the Vagina, or of the Womb itſelf, are opened, and pour 
Strangulation, the Patient feels a Pain, like the Colic ; and the forth a large panty of Blood, which is ſometimes preterna- 
Part Rus hard, and enla more or leſs; though every um- turally hot. But this Diſorder happens more generally in the laſt 
bilical Rupture is not painful, none being ſo till it grows hard. Months, and ariſes either from 8 total or partial Separation of the 
The ſame holds good with reſpect to an inguinal Rupture. Placenta from the Womb; which may be produced either by an 
If, e or at any other time, any of theſe Rup- external Injury, ſuch 28 a Fall, violent Exerciſe, 8 Blow, a Fright, 
tures grow and painful, they muſt by all means be ſoften d, and meny other Cauſes; or by a Redundance or fervid State of 
in order to a ReduQion. This is to be done, by kes a the Blood; or, as ſame of the erns maintain, from an Ad- 
ſoft Napkin to the Part, folded in many Doubles, and in 
new Milk, as hot as the Patient can bear it; and, 35 ug it is Giffard gives a remarkable Hiſtory in Ceſe 224 On this Occa- 


y | 
f this will not anſwer the End propoſed, Le Motze recom- quenaly the 
mends a Cataplaſm of Bo Pulp. of thy Loa wnu Toop quic 


tbe Had 


medy is the Operation. | | . 
La Motte Nys, that, when a Rupture of eicher kind happen 

to be atrended with theſe Ci of Hardneſs, and Pain, 

and Swelling during Labour, it is of ill Conſequences. Byt 

22 without Pain or cauſes more Fear by che Fingers; 
n venience. | from the Vagina, 


All Pans of the Belly are ſubject 10 Ruptures, but the Na- 
vel, and Groin, hoe as the reſt. When it ha in en 
other Part but the two laſt · mentioned, & is culled @ verend 


1 

n umbilical Rupture is generally leſs in Pregnancy, than at H 

any other time, diminiſhes as the Belly enlarges, and ſeldom n 

appears during Childbed, till the Woman riſes again. 0 
Le Motte recommends a Plate of Steel to be worn upon the 

Pant, with a kind of Girdle, made ſo as to be as tight, or gs 


1 


* 


— 


Lil th eeds from the Vagina only. Beſides, the 
i oportion to the Largeneſs of the Hæ- 
morrbage; and, when Faintings happen, unleſs ſpeedy Relief is 
afforded, the Lives both of the Mother and Fcerus are expoſed 
to the moſt imminent Danger. When the Hands of a Woman 
in this Situation become cold, her Eyes dim, her Pulſe weak, 
and when ſhe is ſeized with a cold Sweat and Convulſions, 
which in this Diſorder 8 1 wr ſooner or later, the Caſe 
is deſperate, and the Death of the Patient at no great Diſtance. 
In this 'Caſe it is not prudent to attempt the Delivery, leſt we 
ſhould be thought to have killed a Patient, already deſtroyed by 


* wp ariſes from the Redundance, Com- 


If ſuch an Hz ; 
motion, or preternatural Heat of the Blood, it may be moſt pro- 
Regimen, 


hecked by Veneſection in the Arm, a due 
Ree bot of Bory and Mind, and the Exhibirion of gentle 


ith ſuch Medicines as correct the exorbi- 
Aſtringents, together wit 2 


t t of the Blood, Bur, if a very large a 
—— from the Womb irſelf ſhould not yield to the Force 
'of theſe Medicines, it 


ing ſeparated from the 
058, rl the Child and Placenta are extracted by the Hand; 


becauſe the Blood-veſſels, diſtended by the Fcetus, cannot 
conſtrict ee till it is removed. When, therefore, we 


find, that Medicines are of little Advantage, that the Hæmor- 


rhage, inſtead of being leſſen d, becomes larger, and that the 
Mother is ſeized with Faintings, no means of Relief are left, ex- 
cept the Extraction of the Child by manual Operation, which 
| my be performed in the following manner. Jon 


et the Mother be laid on her Back, either on a Title: or 
ut- 


Bed, with her Heels retracted, her Legs ſeparated, and her 
tocks raiſed: After this the Operator is to paſs his Hand, well 
anointed with Oil or Fat, into the Vagina, as far as the Mouth 


of the Womb, into which, if it is not already ſufficiently dilated, 


as it ſometimes is not, he is with great Caution to introduce one, 
then two, then the reſt of his Fingers, and thus gradually his 
whole Hand, into the Womb. It is ſcarce poſſible to believe 
with what Difficulty this is ſometimes done, eſpecially when the 


Placenta, which frequently happens in Caſes of this Nature, is 


{ituated about the Mouth of the Womb, and has a great Part of 
ir till adhering to it: This, however, is to be attempted with 
the greateſt Care and Diligence. And the Placenta, when it ad- 
heres bur ſlightly, is firſt with the Fingers, and then with the 
Hand, to be gently removed ſo far as is neceſſary for introducing 
the whole Hand taking care that, in this Attempt, a greater Se- 
paration of the Placenta from the Womb may not be made, than 


is abſolutely requiſite for the Introduction of the Hand, fince by 


theſe means a greater Hzmorrhage, which might poſlibly prove 
mortal, might be excited. When the Placenta is diſengaged, 
and lodged about the Mouth of the Womb, in ſuch a manner, 
as to prevent the Operator's having Acceſs to the Child, Hoorn 
orders it to be firſt extracted, and then the Child. When the 


Placenta adheres ſo ſtrongly to the Mouth of the Womb, that 


the Operator cannot introduce his Hand, it is to be broken with 
the Fingers, till the Hand can have free Acceſs; for, as in Caſes 
of this Nature it is dangerous to wait too long, or commit the 
Buſineſs to Nature, ſuch a Practice is by no means to be recom- 
mended. Introducing the Hand, therefore, into the Womb, 
the Feet of the Infant, though as yet not entirely mature, muſt 


be immediately ſearched , which, for the Preſervation of 
ed. 


the Mother, it is to be extra But if it ſhould happen, as it 
often does, that the Membranes are not broken, they are either 


to be pierced with the Nails of the Fingers, or, if they are wy | 
7 


hy with an Hook, that the Feet may be more ealily foun 
t 


which they generally are without any great Trouble, becauſe in 
this Caſe they, for the moſt part, lie pretty near the Mouth of 
the Womb. But if the Membranes are broken, as they ſome- 


tires are, and which may be known from the bare or uncover'd 
Parts of the Infant, there is no Occafion for breaking them, hur 
the Fcetus is forthwith to be laid hold of by the Feet, and b 
them extracted. This is generally done with the greater Eaſe, if 
the Feet are directly oppoſite to the Mouth of the Womb. But 
this Operation is far more difficult, when the Child is turned on 
its Head, and ready, as it were, to be brought into the World; 
becauſe, in this Caſe, the flippery Head cannot be firmly _ 
laid hold of; nor can the Feet, becauſe they are turned upwards 
de ſo eaſily found; they are, however, carefully to be ſearched 
for, and the Fœtus is by them to be extracted. When the Child 
is thus brought into the World, the Secundines generally ſoon 
follow it ſpontaneouſly ; but, if they ſhould happen as yet to ad- 
here to the Womb, they are with the Hand to be gently diſen- 


| paged, and extracted. ben the Secundines are thus extracted, 
t 


e concreted Blood evacuated by the Hand, in order to pre- 

vent After-pains, the Hemorrhage gradually ceaſes, till at laſt 
after due Reſt, and a careful Uſe of proper internal and external 
- Medicines, it generally diſappears entirely, . becauſe the Womb 
now contracts irſelf, and with it the Blood-veſſels, which were 


| before In order to reſtore at once the Blood and Strength 
of the Patient, we are to take all thoſe Mesſures ly pre- 
ſoribed after large and exceſſive Hæmorrhages. for In- 
” : 7 


5 


men, who 
mitting to it when it was too late, have been cut off in the Flower 
The Reader who deſires Inſtances of this Kind, 


enerally proceeds from the Placenta be- 
omb; and, in this Caſe, it cannot be 


too much the Legs or Arms, preſſing the 


and never after recover a freſh 


about ſix Weeks with Child, was ſeized with a violent Fl 


then the Expul 
It is not always poſſible to deliver a Woman of an abortive 


ſtance, hot Sorbitions are frequently to be exhibi:ed; ſuch as 
Broths, warm Milk, Emulſions of Almonds, Jellies, or corro- 
borating n of hot Ale, and proper Waters. I 
muſt here, alſo, obſerve, that, unleſs Patients of this Kind die 


within fix 2 they generally recover, becauſe the Hæmor- 


mage ceaſes, and the Patient receives freſh Supplies of Strength 
from the Exhibition of eaſily digeſted Alimenis: Whereas thoſe 
who are deſtroyed by exceſſive Hzmorrhages, and their conſe- 
quent Weakneſs, / may have theit Deaths aſcribed to too late an 

xtraction of the Foerus, which, as we have already obſerved, 


out not to be delay d too long, that is, till the Mother is ſeized 
wit 


I myſelf, ſays Heiſter, have known ſeveral Wo- 
refuſing to ſubmit to this Operation, or by ſub- 


Fainti 


of their 
may conſult Mauriceau, La Motte, Giffard, and Chapman. 


aids are ſubject to conſiderable Hzmorrhages, as well as 
married Women, and ſometimes very young, as at nine Years 
J fach, Ones Bleeding, Purging, 4nd 1 Re 

ſuc es ing, Purging, and a cooling Regimen, ar 
roper. Or, if the Hæmorrbage "is violent, half Dies of 


Roch - alum, a Dram of Dragons-blood, with ſome Conſerve of 


Roſes, is an excellent Remedy. La Morte. 


Melt in a Crucible any Quantity of Roch-alum: Add to it 


722 Quantity of Dregons- blood: Then let it be pow- 


The Doſe of this, in violent uterine Hzmorrhages of any 
kind, is half a Dram every Half-hour. eng 


Alum was firſt uſed in Hæmorrhages of the female Sex by 


Srriboniut Larges.”  Helvetius added to it Dragons · blood. 

The above - mention d Preparation of it was Pirrairu's, and 
what he recommendee. 3 

This is an excellent Remedy in all uterine Hzmorrhages, whe- 

ther of the Menſes in too great Abundance; 'or Floodings of 
Women with Child. Edinburgh Medical Eſſays. 
 Mauriceau thinks a Virgin can ſcarce have an Hzmorrhage, 
attended with a Diſcharge of Clots of Blood: But La Morte is 
of 2 another Opinion. It is difficult to determine which is 
right. | : | 

Women are ſubject to theſe Hzmorrhages at any time of their 


Pregnancy, during their Labour, or afterwards. La Morte. 


zmorrhages, if conſiderable, are almoſt always follow'd with 

the Expulſion of the Fœætus. TT | 
The moſt common Cauſes of Floodings are, Falls, Blows, 
Frights, falſe Steps, Efforts in lifting any thing heavy, extending 
: lly againſt ſome- 
thing bard, Grief, Anger, and any violent Paſſions of the Mind. 


La Morte. 


When Floodings happen with any Violence, the only Cure is 
to deliver the Women immediately, in whatever time of Preg- 


nancy it happens. 


If the Woman is gone leſs than five Months, it is no matter 


© what Part of the Child comes firſt ; but, after that Time, the 


Membranes muſt be broke, and the Child fetched by the Feet. 
Women are ſometimes ſo weaken'd by Flooding, that they 


are a long time before they recover their Strength, and that not 
without the Help of a good Regimen, and long Reſt. Some 


are afterwards troubled for a long time with a violent Head- ach, 
Jour. 

However, we are not to be too haſty in delivering a Woman 
as foon as any Blood appears; 'for ſome have a ſmall Loſs of it, 
without any Diſadvantage; but, when it grows exceſſive, and 
the Woman begins to be weak, then is the time to baſten Deli- 


very. 8 
Flooding ſometimes proceeds from the Blood-veſſels at the 
Bottom of the Vagina, or external Part of the Mouth of the 


"Womb. La Morte. 


La Motte gives the Hiſtory of a Woman, who, being gone 
N ing; 
upon which he introduced one Finger into the Mouth of to 


omb, which was all he could do; and, thruſting it as far as he 
could into the Womb, he rounded's little Body he found there- 


in, which was like an Hen's Egg, withour a Shell, and detached it 
from the Womb, and then brought it whole; which, he ſays, 


' ſhould alyays be done, if poſſible, for fear the Membranes, at 
that time ſo very little, ſhould not be readily found, in caſe the 

were broken, and their 
"ſtayed behind, the Flooding would not ceaſe. 


ontents gone off; and, then, if they 


n Caſe of a Flooding, when a Woman is far advanced in her 
Pregnancy, if her Pains are ſtrong and redoubled, and the Child 


ſo far ſunk in the Paſſage, as to hinder the Introduction of the Hand 


into the Womb, in order to bring away the Child by the Feet 
fron of the Fetus muſt be left to N y 


Fcetus, when the is ſeized with Flooding. La Motte. 
Sometimes the Mouth of the Womb is too rigid and ſtrong 


to be open'd ſufficiently by the Fingers. And in this Caſe La 


- 


| Motte 
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equence, if. the Labour is very quick, 
and the Diſcharge not very conſiderable; but if the Labour 
flow, and the Flooding & oy, both che * _ _ - 
in great Danger, eſpecially if the Child preſents right# and is 
— far 24 — Bur if the Child preſents wrong, and 
is not far advanced, it is leſs provided the Hand can 
be introduced, and the Child brought away by the Feet; which 
muſt, upon theſe Occaſions, always. be done. Or, if the Child 
ſent right, the Head muff be pur back and the Child muſt be 
— icht away by the Feet, if ble. 4 
In caſe of Flooding in a Labour of the full Term, the general 
Rule is, to haſten Delivery as much as poſſible. 5 
The weaker che r the more eaſy it is to introduce 
the Hand, and bring che Child away by che Feet. | 
Floodings are not always cauſed by a Separation of the Pla- 
centa from the Womb, but ſometimes from a Rupture of ſome 
of the Veſſels, which form the Navel ring. Le Morte. 
There is a fort of Hzmorrhage which Women of all Ages are 
ſubject to, whether married or unmarried, which it is very diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh from chat which happens during Pregnancy; 
becauſe it is attended with all thoſe Symptoms that accompany 
Pregnancy, without excepting one, as forcing Pains like thoſe of 
Labour, Vomitings, & c. iniomuch that L Morte ſays, be has 
often been called to deliver Women in this Condition, who 
have thought themſelves with Child; and whom he cured by a 
ing Regimen, forbidding the Uſe of any ſpiricuous Liquors, 
and | 


viling Reſt. {les | 
This is Aue by a long Suppreſſion of the Menſe. 
omen generally breed ſoon after an Hzmor- 


_ Young married 
Belly grows leſs for the firſt two or three 


__ of this kind. 
n this Caſe the 
Months, as in true Pregnancy; and at the time of the Hzmor- 
when the Woman has the Symptoms of Labour, no Wa- 
ters are diſcharged, contrary to what happens in a Miſcarriage, or 
true Labour at the full Period. La Motte. 
An Hzmorrhage from the Noſe, during P , very often 
is the Cauſe of the Child's Death, if it proves exceſſive. 
La Morte adviſes, in this Caſe, Reſt, lying upon the Bed, with 
the Head a little elevated, or to excite ng/Extraordinary 
Heat by too much Covering. He, alſo, gives the Woman cold 
Water to drink, and cautions particularly againſt giving any thing 
ſpirituous, and againſt blowing the Noſe, 8 
The following ecoction is much recommended by Hamilton, 
in an immoderate Flux of the Menſes; eſpecially when ir is not 
cauſed by a Portion of the Placenta left ehind after a natural 
Birth, or Miſcarriage. 5 05 
Take ſeven 8 boil them in three Pints of Spring- 
water, till the Water is reduced ro two Pints ; and let 
Liquor, when ſtrained off, be ſweeten'd with whire Sugar. 
The Dale is ten Spoonfuls, three or four times a Day. 


Riwerius, Lib. 15. Cop. 3. quotes a Medicine much like this, 
from Ladovicus Septalius's Animadvers Medic. Art. 144. Which 
the laſt-mention'd Author recommends as almoſt infallible, as 
follows: «230 55 U oe rs 5 
Take thice Orange-rinds, as yet ſome what green; boil them 

nin ſeven Pints of ane to the Conſumption of two 
Parts of the Liquor; of which eight or ten Ounces may be 

drank every Morning. „ las" ad ee frei; 


þ Septalins faysfarther, that) if you would 8 — 


more effectual, add, at the End of the Boiling, One Handful of 
Mouſe- ear: Or elſe make the Decoction in a Gallon of Water, 
and boil to the Conſumption of two Thitds; then quench fre- 
quently in the ſtrained Liquor an Iron heated red-hot. Riverivs. 

This ſeems very proper to be given with the ſtyptic Powder, 
3ßilf ak #1 

La Motte. any | | it i 
common for Women to be troubled for a long time with Is 
lent Head-acb, and a troubl Buzzing in the EW 

Women generally loſe a latge\Quantiry. of. Blood, when the 
Child is born; which aught nowe] be ered a Flooding, and 
is attended with no , 

When the Navel · ſtring 

Placenta ſhould. be tied up, 2s well as that remaining with the 
Child; otherwiſe a 28 of Blood will be dis 
from it, which may prove fatal to the Mother. 

Care muſt be taken, that all the Membranes are brought away 
3 „ . 

' a7 Seroſity, incli | to. black, is diſchar ged om 
rhe Womb, accompanied Aries Bo Aſter · paina, it is a certain 
D Portion of the Placenta, or Membranes, remain in 


2 


I never bleed, but lay the Patient very cool, almoſt naked, and 


is cut, the Part remaining with the 


; and then a Finger or two, or more, muſt be intro 


duced, as it ſeems neceſſary, and the remaining Part mult be 


Faral mT ne. will ſometimes enſue, after a Women has 
been ſafely deliver d, and no Part of the Placenta, or Netnt | 
is left behi In this Caſe the Woman's: Voice Ge Wy Ex. 
8 ſhe gapes, grows pale, loſes her Pulſe, and het» 


behind. 
Le Mette's Method of Cure is as follows: He rubs the Wo- 
man's Hands and' Face with Vinegar, and or Oxycrate; 
— applies doubled Linen Cloths dipt in the ſame to the Belly, 


egion of the Kidneys. Mean time he keeps her as cool as 
is poſſible, and ſuffers her to be covered with very few.Cloths : 
He gives her Broth without any Salt, but in very ſmall | 
at a time, with a little Water, and ſome Wine, in order to abate 
the Thitſt, and to be of ſome little Refreſhment. But he cau · 
tions ee againſt giving any thing ſpirituous. ps 
If the Woman bas an Inclination to {leep, he keeps her awake, 
CN IE IN es. 
n Ob/. 402. he gives if 0 imme - 
diately Keg Extraction of any Fa — was 12 ſeized 
with ſo violent an Hemorrhage, that ſhe-remai in A ) 
ance, without either Pulſe or Reſpiration: But he ber 
Quantities of 


to herſelf; and n 

Water upon her Face, into her Mouth, and almoſt all 
over her, and by applying Linen dipt in the ſame. He then took 
away: every thing that might keep her warm, and laid her upon 


8 ns bas probably taken this Method from T8 Merv; he 
ſays, as follows: When the Diſcharge-is very greats. it re- 
<« quires the moſt immediate Aſſiſtance z or the unhappy Woman, 
© now juſt deliver'd, freed from her Pains and Tears, and 


er, freed from fuſh'd, 
« as it were, with new Life, will be iofallibly loſt. In this Caſe 


“ cover her Body with Cloths dipped. in Water, or Vinegar and 
“ Water mixt. This muſt be done when the Flux is Þ 
E, violent, and without which the Woman's Life would-be 
0 9 few Minutes: It at once conftri and reſtores the 
Tones of the Fibres and Veſſels of the Womb, at the ſame 
cc time that it abates the too violent Motion of the over-heared 
cc Blood. I beg Leave to recommend this Method as whar I am 
& confident has ved the Lives of great Number, in the Courſe 
&« of my Practice.“ ee | 15 
The Author, ih: after having given the Hiſtory of 
a Delivery, goes on in this manner. | | 
& This Lady was of, a plethoric Habit, and, having been much 
© heated by a long Habpur, and great Pain, egother with ſeveral 
& warm and, cardiac Medicines, (which, as the Poſture: of the 
& Child was right, were given her, in hopes that Nature might 
c have done the Work herſelf) in about an Hour aſter, when 
cc we thought all was well, I juſt about to take my Leaves 
c ſhe fell into the moſt violent Flooding I ever ſaw. I was g 
cc liged immediately to cover her Body with Cloths dipt in Oxy- 
<« crate, changing them as they grew warm, ind this for above 
& half an Hour together; * means the Flux at firſt was 
cc little abated, and at lengch ſtopped, whilſt we gave ber ſeveral 
& Draughts of cool and acid Liquors: to drink. She was ſo 
© exceſlively cold, and her Pulſe ſo low, from the vaſt Loſs.of 
« Blood, that we thought ſhe was dying. t forcing down ſome 
&« warm Sorbitions, as well as cordial Medicines, ſhe was quickly 
cc able to bear warming, withogt a Return of, the Hawmorrhage : 
cc By this Method ſhe ſoon revived, and is ſtill living,” WEED 
- Hippocrates recommends an Infuſion of the Leaves of Vitex, 
or Agnus Caſtus, in an uterine Flzmorrhage, made in Black-wine: 

De Natura Maliebri. Os. | 
8 LactRaTION or THE PERIN AUM, Wo; 
That the Perinzum, or . Partition between the Pudenda 

and the Anus, may be „ 48 a Circumſtance well known 
to every one who is in the leaſt converſant in Surgery. But ys 
Misfortune is principally. incident to Women ſubjected to a difh-. 
cult Labour, in conſequence of the Largeneſi of the Child, its 
monſtrous and unnatural Conformation, or its being 
it were, and preſenting with the Buttocks. In order, 


as 
| therefor 
—_——_— terrible Conſequences which may poſſibly 
a ea 
gund 
5 Then 
is to be carefully anointed wich ſome vulnerary Balſam, or, whi 
Rill hewer, (he: Powder of Sercocolgy jor) 
inkled upon it. After this, if the Wound 
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Wounds of this kind, when neglected at the Beginning, 
incurable, and are accompanied with a very trouble- 
Tas 
Patient is under Cure, ſhe ſhould never be ſuffer'd 
to have à coftive Stool, becauſe it would be likely to diſſolve the 
Union of the Parts; brought into mutual Contact by adheſive 
Plaiſters; or to tear out the Stitches, if a Suture has been made. 
Con rusons or THE, PUDENDA. 2 
It often happens after a very difficult Labour, that the Paſſages 
are fo rorn — t 2 Nortification, and Loſs of 
Subſtance, enſue, more or leſs : And then, if Care is not taken 
to ee from uniting together, the Paſſage will be en- 


Solingen, 
Often become 
ſome Ulcer, 

Whilft th 


tire ap, or in part. If entirely, there will be no room 
for ih ebene of 2 Flux; and then the Woman 
may be ſeized: afterwards with Convulſions, attended with great 
Pain in the lower Parts of the Belly. If in part, the Woman 
may be again with Child; and then this Union may render the 
r extremely difficult, or Delivery impoſſible. | 

La Moste introduces the middle Finger into the Anus, and a 
Catheter — Bladder; and cuts an Opening, as near as he 
can, betwixr chem, 

Lis Moree, 0% 419. gives the Hiſtory of a young Girl of 
Seventeen, who was ſeized with a violent Pain in the Loins, and 


lower Part of the Belly, which the third Day were communi-- 


cated to the Vagina, and would not yield to Baths, Clyſters, 


Bleeding in the Arm and Foot. Upon examining the Vagina, he 


found the Caruncule Myrtiformes were wanting; and about tw¾o 
Fingers- breadth within the Vagina he found a Membrane diſtended 
and full, much like that which contains the Waters of a very little 
Child. As he could not break it with his Fingers, he was forced 
to cut it with a Lancet; upon which a Quantity of very black: 


Blood was diſcharged without any Smell, and the Girl was im- 


mediately eaſed. She was afterwards married, and has fince had 
many Children. | 
L Morre fays, a Surgeon of his Acquaintance had Occaſion 
to perform the ſame Operation. | 
Cooper gives us a parallel, Inſtance. _ AE 
La Motte, Obſ. 453. tells us of a Woman, whoſe Vagina was 
entirely cloſed up, as well as the urinary Paſſages, by a ſpongy 
Fleſh, which join d the Sides together, inſoruch that ſhe was an 
Hour in making Water, and that with great Pain. This was 
cauſed by a Contuſion which the Woman received in a Labour, 
from the too rough and frequent Handling of the Midwife. Upon 
laſpection he found: there was no Paſſage for the Urine, but that 
it tranſuded through the ſpongy Fleſh above-mentioned. This 
Woman he cured'by an _— and dreſſing the Wounds with 
Pledgets of Lint dipt in Brandy. 67, 1 | 
When the Parts are ſo contuſed, as to endanger a Mortification, 
Fomentations, and antiſeptic Topics; ſeem neceſſary. _ | 
In order to prevent an Union of the Sides, proper Doſſils of 
Lint kept berwixt the Parts ſeem the beſt Precaution. | 
Sometimes there is ſo great à Loſs of Subſtance, on account 
of a Morrification of the Parts contuſed, by the Head of the 
Child ſticking a long time in the Paſſage, that the Woman ſuf- 
fers an involuntary Diſcharge of the Urine and Faces for ever 
alter. And ſometimes there is a Mortification, even before 
| 8 Woman is deliver'd ; which manifeſts itſelf by an intolerable 
ench, 
La Motte recommends deterſive Fomentations, and Injec- 
tions. ; , 
In natural or unnatural Labours, more particularly: the latter, 
the Vagina and external Parts are ſubject o Contuſions Dilace- 
rations, Inflammations, Impoſtumes, and Mortifications;- and 
to theſe Accidents Women. that have the. Lips of the Pudenda 
thick ang hard, are more ſubject, than thoſe who have them 
thin and tender. | [4.7 
Whey the Bones which form the Head of the Child are very 
Hard, the Lips of the Pudenda large and thick, and the Labour 
very quick, a Woman is moſt liable to theſe Misforrunes, be- 
cCaaſe there is no time for a gradual Dilatation of the — — 
the Bones of the Head cannot yield ſo as to accommodate them - 
ſelves to the Paſſi E 


When the Child comes win the Beech fir; or if the Head 


lies a long while im the Paſſages, theſe Misfortunes are ſtil} more 
be apprehended. L Me.. 7 
In caſe of Contirfion Ee Motte recommends only Embroca- 
tions with Wine warmed with a little Chervil in it. 


This Remedy, he ſays, is the beſt of all others only 
one e 3 and finds Fault wich all thoſe reco ed by: 
Pex und Mexriceew, us uſeleſs, and evem pernicious. - 

In caſe of a- Lacetition of the P mz. and the 


me Author adviſes # Reunion, by a 'few' Stitehes, whilft the 
Wound is recent; for, after the Sides thereof are healed, and 
grown hard, they will — — — raw agein. 
 Contaſjons, Inflatimations; and evem Mortifications; are often 
caufed by a Midwif&s"tvo rudely bæudling the Purts; of which 
Lua Motte gives an Inſtance, Ob: 48. where the Parte were ſo 
roughly. handled, that an Inflammation came on, attended with 
violent Pein, which was ſucceeded by Mertiſcation; inſomuch 


z 
/ 


that he was obliged to ſcarify, not only the external Parts, but. 
even high up in the Vagina, and to w the Part with Sea · water, 
and then to uſe a Lotion made with Birthworr, 1 5 
„ in White-wine, with an Addition of a little Brandy ;- 


and Sugar | 
mean time the Lochia never and the Patient had hut 


of the like Accidents. o 
La Motte ſays, Oil does Prejudice in thoſe Excoriations which 
happen during Delivery, and are felt immediately after it. His 
Method is, to bathe che Parts with warm Milk, Barley-water, 
and a Decoftion of Liquorice and Cher vil, and afterwards to 
embrocare with Wine and Chervil. | 
* La Motte, Caſe 452. tells us of a Woman who had the Lips 
of her Pudenda and Worb exceſſively hard, and ſwelled, occa- 
ſtomd by the Midwife's frequent handling the Parts: After the 
Woman was deliver'd, he injected into the V an Iufuſion of 
a very {mall Quantity of Birthwort, Myrrh, and Aloes, in White- 
wine; and applied a Compreſs to the Lips, dipped in the ſame: 
By theſe means a Separation of the contuſed Parts was procured, 
which fell off; mean time he took care to keep the Paris | 
for fear of a Reunion. 7 3 
_  LAGERATION oF THE Wos. 3 
If violent and ſtrong Labour-pains ceaſe all on a ſudden, and 
Vomiting ſucceeds, a Laceration of the Womb is to be appre- 
La Motte gives two Inſtances of Women, who had N Þ 
burſt, and the Child extended lengthways, witly the Feet towar 
the Diaphragm of the Mother, out of the Womb. Both theſe 
Children preſented with the Head; and there ſeemd to be no 
other Cauſe of this Laceration, but the Violence of the Pains 
_ — of the Child: . r 
he Symptoms were, extreme goin of eng , 
the Belly hard, diſtended, and painful, a wy mall Pulſe, 2 
an entire Ceſſation of Pains or Fhroes. | 
The Placenta was torn through in both theſe Caſes; and; in 
the firſt: Caſe, the Woman felt a violent Motion of the Child; 
when the: Laceration was made. 
La Morte ſays, chat an Hiecough, and cold Sweats are gene- 
Artendants upon ſuch a Laceration. 8 
is Caſe is always fatal, 755 N 8 
INFLAMMATION oP THE Woms;. | 
In inflammatory Pains of the Belly, La Motte directs an ano- 
dyne Clyſter, and emollient Fomentations of new Milte, applied 
by means of à fourfold Napkin dipped therein, whilſt Warm, 
and renewed from time to time, as it cools. 
The uſual Cauſes of an Inflammation of the Womb are, long 
and diffeult Labour, the Adheſion or bad Conſiſtence of the 
Placenta, Falls, Blows, and Swathing the Womb too tight's 
Theſe Inflammations uſually cauſe a total, or partial, Suppreſſion 
of the Lochia, a Retention of Urine, frequent Inclinations to 
make Mater, Diarrhœea, Vomiting, Gppreſſion, Feyer, Deliri- 
1 . —— 9p _— 
n Inflammation-of the Worb is very eaſily known by + 
Pain in the lower Part of the Belly, which 4 it 4 I 
cult for the Woman to lie in any other Situation than upor her 


Back; and, if ſhe turns never ſo little on either Side, ſnie feels an 


painful and heavy Maſs full on that Side, and at the fate time 

an exceſſive Pain in the Loins, Kidneys, and Groin of the op 

— Side; and it is for this Reaſon, hs ſhe can lie in no other 
tion than upon her Back. | . 


As ſoon as ever an Inflammation is — there is no room 
for Delay and, though the Lochia flow in abundance; Fomen- 
tations muſt be applied to the Part in Pain, whieh is generally 
hard; for, if this is neglected, the Pain and Hardneſs quickly in- 
creaſe confiderably, Mean time Clyſters of am etnollient De- 
coction only, in half the uſual Quantity, muſt be made uſe of; 
or, if the in is coſtive, a-Clyfter of Whey with two Ounces 
of Honey. of Violets may. be uſed, firſt iv order to diſcharge the 
bardend Excrements; and after that the half Clyſters above- 
IEA the more effectual, the longer they are 
retain'd. q 2 : 
I theſe are not ſuffieiemt to prevent the Increaſe of the Pain 
A ane — muſt —— — be had to — in 
uantities, but often repeat > long as the Symptotns! 
either op or continue! ” ? 
Tb Regimen muſt be of: Veal- and Chicken-broth, avoidith 
every thing ſolid. Her Drink ſhould be Water, imp 
4 very latle with Cinnamon; and, if the Fever is but ſſight, one 
eight 15 of Wine: Alf other ſpirituous Liquor muſt be 


The Pains above-mention'd, attending an Inflemmation: of the 
Womb, ſornetimes extend thenyfelves to the Tofide of the Thighs, 
when a Woman turns on one Side. | _- | 
Le ne uſes: & foutfold' Napkin | dipped” in new” Milk = 
warmed; as a Fomentution, whilft more powerful Forhenty. = 
tions are prepering He, alfo, generally bleed once in twelve 
Hours. * CEE! 4 > it © 93 3 


+ % 
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He dif 


iſapproves of uterine Injections, becaaſt, he ſays, If the 
Pipe of the Syringe ſhould be introduced-into the Womb, it 
would irritate the Part, and increaſe the Inflammation; and be+ 
cauſe, in this inflamed Srate of the Womb, the Mouth-is en- 
tirely oloſed and therefore an Injection could reach no farther 
than the Vagina. Fee | 

He, alſo, diſapproves of Bleeding in the Foot, becauſe that 
muſt bring a greater Flux of Blood to the Part already inflam'd; 
he therefore prefers Bleeding in the Arm. | 
| | . ConvuLs1oNs, ; 

Women are ſometimes ſeized with Convulfions, before, dur- 
ing, and after Labour. The P to de made upon this 
Occaſion, is according do the Violence of the Convulſions, and 


A long Suppreſſion of Urine will ſometimes cauſe Convul- 


ſions. 
When Convulſions, during Labour, begin to be violent, and 
the Woman weak, Delivery muſt by all means be haſten'd; as 
it muſt be art all rimes of Pregnancy, Con e ceaſ- 
ing ſoon afcer Delivery. But, when the Caſe will permit, we 
ſhould: wait to ſee what proper Medicines can do, and how far 
Nature is able to relieve herſelf. ; i 
Women will frequently be ſeized wich Convulfions, without 
any manifeſt Cauſe, and very K | | 
When a Woman is in Convulſions, it may fornetimes be per- 
ceived, that ſhe is itt Labour, by a ſmall Motion of her Lips, and 
an uneaſy Movement of the lower Parts; and then Delivery is 
to be haſten d. La Motte. 


If a Retention of Urine is the Cauſe of Convulſions, the Ca- 


theter muſt be uſed; but the Neck of the Bladder is ſometimes 
ſo compreſſed betwixt the Os Pubis and Head of the Child, that 
the Catheter will not paſs: Id this Caſe, the Head of the Child 
muſt be thruſt back, with one or more Fingers, the Woman 
being placed in the fame Situation as if ſhe was in Labour and 
then the Catheter will paſs; and perhaps the Woman may make 
Water, without the Catheter.. 

Convulſions are ſometimes cauſed by a Plethora; and then 


Bleeding judiciouſly repeated, Clyſters, and Purges, are the pro+ 


whom he = _ 2 ee and ſix or 
the five la nths o 'regnancy, taking 
uantity at a time; and norwichſtandi this 


r Remedies. La Morte, Obſ. 222. gives an Inſtance of a 
—— 


ſeven times, duri 
away but a ſmall 
— gre Loſs of „ ſhe was ar laſt delivered of an hea 

iild; and did very well herſelf. This Woman had uſed 

to eat great Quantities of i r Food. a 
Convulſions which: happen after Delivery, are always dan- 
gerous. | 
f they are cauſed by the Suppreſſion of the Lochia, Care muſt 
be — to procure their Return, if ble. ä 
IF — ar 18 an norrhage, it muſt be 

ſtopped or diminiſhed by all proper Methods. | 
. Motte tells us of two Women wha; were ſeized with vio- 


lent Convulfions after Delivery; and t 4 | time 
they lay-in : Theſe he cured. by giving them Broths, wer Fs 2 


time, and often repeated, in order to repair the Loſs'of Blood, 
and Clyſters in very ſmall Quantities; 

lle adviſed them; as ſoon as they perceived themſelves witly 
Child the next time, to bleed, and repeat it frequently during 
their Pregnancy and to take once every Month, for che thres 
firſt Months, an etnollient Purge, of N 


One Dram 6f- Rhubarb, infuſed for ten or twelve Hours, in 


a large Glaſs of Water: Add to this an Ounce and an Half 


of Caſſia Fiſtula: Pour upon this ſome Broth; and diſſolve 

in the — or 75 9 Strain it 
again let oman tałe it early in the Morning; 

| cb Hound after, let her take 4 littie Bron. Py 


If a Woman is attacked with Convulſions, and 428 


of the Lochia, Le Morte adviſes Bleeding, * cooling, 


Cyſters. 
LE DiRRRHOEA. | 85 
| r y-of a Caſe, where a young 
at her full Term, was feiz'd. with flow Pains, 2 
in a little time, inſʒ much that they thought | | 
deliver d; but they went off again, and-retur'd the nent Day; 
and ſo continu'd ſometimes mor 
Eo ns till the eighth Day, when they increas d ſo L 


| was follow'd by as violent a- Fever, accompanied” with a: Deli- 


85 In order to appeaſe 


one more emollient, and corifiſting 


us. 
2 moſt Women eins, and 28 
ate of real Service, than to 


1 very well ſor the 


the Gripings, wich which ſhe was mich 
afflicted, he gave her four times a Day half the uſual ch 
of a Clyſter, made with a Decoftion. of wath'd. wy — 
cum album (a Species of Mullein), Flowers of Chamomile and 
Melilot, with Linſeed, and an equal Quantity of Broth, ; 


the fame time, he applied to her Belly a Napkin dou 
ſoak d in new Milk, -as hot as ſhe could 2 be gd 


or Soups in ſmall Quantities, and à lictle Bowillie de Fromext 
ſuppoſe be means dee Padding; and the 
Symptoms were reliev'd;” and ſhe fecover d by degrees. 

La Motte, remarks this Occaſion, that Lavdanine is 4 
Specific for theſe Diſorders, at any other time but it Child- 
bed; but then particular Care muſt be taken; chat neither 
Laudanum, nor any other Narcotic, is given, of gny ſort whats 
ever; for they never fail to ſuppreſs the Lochia und for thit 
Reaſon do be fata: Of which be gave an Inſtance in 4 Lady 
who died four Days after taking a Julap of: Syrup of whinh 
Poppies; and Oil of ſweet Almonds; as & Cure violent 
Gripes, and to ſtop a Dlarrhœa, which it effectually did, ad 
well as the Lochia, which could never afterwards be — 
by any Remedies whatever. 

He, alſo, tells us of another Lady, whoſe Lochia were 
preſ'd by _ a 9 a, 8 ſame Occa- 
ion; which brought on a Dropſy, of which ſhe 
Months after. If * . 

Iuonons or Ths Barats ©». 

If a Woman takes Cold at her Breaſt, or any-where el 
during her Lying-iny her Breaſts are very ludject to Inflam 
—_— which generally terminate in an Abſceſs, if not pre- 


vented. | 

La Mojt#s Method of treating theſe. , as s by 
Obſ. 434+ is, to endeavour, firſt, to reſolve ti umor b 
Bleeding, erpollient Clyſters, and à Jow Regimen, by Applic 
tions „um Milk and Brandy, and an Ointment of the Oils of 
Roſes, Lilies, and Chamotile. 5 . 
| Bur if che Reſolution is impoſſible, and an Abſceſs muſt ne 
ceſſarily be produc'd; he makes uſe of ati anodyne Cataplaſm of 
the Crums of wheaten Bread, Milk, the Yolks of 173 Saffron, 
and Oil of Chamomile; and afterwards changes this Form for 

| of a Mucilage of- Lin- 

ſerd, Mallows, Marſhtnallows, Rye, Meal, Bran of W 
Chamomile-flowers, and Melitor, together wich the Oils 
Lilies, and Chamotmile; and again changes this for one more 
maturative, and which conſiſts of Onions roaſtedy under the 
Aſhes, old Leaven, and Ointment of Marſhmaows. When Mats 
ter is perfectly form' d, he lets it out wich à Lancet, deterges 
incarns, and cicartizes. wat | by 
Theſe” Accidents will ſometimes be cas d by Cold taken 
during Labour. 0 
L Movte — he has — ſeveral Women have an f po- 

emation in the Breaſts, or having laid their Hands und 


e Arrkn- vans. 
After pains are very uſeful to a Woman; - for theſe promote 
the Diſchirgs of the Eochia,' and expel Clors of 8500, or 


thing which is leſt behind; and to come away. 
* are eaſily Anga om Pains figs other 
kind; for they come by Firs; and laſt but a little while; and 
the ia flow abundantly, 2 ne juſt after che Pain eogſes; 
which 1 after Colic · pains. 1 
In Paias which proceed from am Iaflammtnation of the 
Womb; or Suppreſſion of the Lochia, the Belly is hard; dif 
u, and painful, which never happens in the Caſe of After 


ply a ſoft and warm Napleicsto the Belly; and to lech the Wo: 


man very warm. ; V9, 
Sweating: often relieves a Womin froth' theſe Paing, pro- 
Labour-pain 


vided-it be 


however, 
Woman is coſtive; and 


ins do, eſ Juſt after they ce 
ee eee e 


* 8 
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- This Author recommends an Ounce of Oil of ſweer Al- 
' monds in half a Glaſs of Wine, and a little Sugar, or Syrup 
| of Maidenhair, to be taken at once, as very proper in the 
Colic. - , 
VaPoURS. 

Some Women in Child-bed are ſo ſubject to Vapours, that 
the leaſt Surprize give Occafion to them; or a good or bad 
Smell of any thing, particularly Musk. They are attended with 
a ſidden Heat — Redneſs all over the Face and Body, violent 
Agitations, a Inquietude, Reſpiration either high and 
frequent, or weak flow; Tears, and an Inaction of all the 


Parts of the Body, almoſt as much as in a Lethargy. | 
= Motte Gays, he has known Wornen ir with Vapours 


un being oblig d to keep their Hands in Bed, which have 
co immediately after taking them out again. 


Sometimes Vapours are ſo violent, as to make a Woman 


delirious; and ſometimes the Pulſe is ſo weak and Janguiſhing, 


that the Woman ſeems expiring ; however, La Motte ſays, he 
the fame Author, in this 


never knew any onedie of them. 


The Remedies recommended by 
Caſe, are Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and Oil of Amber, to ſmel] 


to; the Confection of the Hyacinth, in Water of Mugword: 
,Clyſters of Whey, Mugwort, Feverfew, Rue, Camphire and 
Caſtor, he, alſo, lays, are good Medicines in this Caſe. 

A Senſe of Suffocation and continual Efforts to ſwallow, are 
ſometimes Symptoms of the Vapours. La Motte. 
Mi1scELLANEOUs QBSERVATIONS. 


A Woman has ſometimes all the Signs of Pregnancy, with- 
Out beips with Child, the Symptoms of Impregnation being 
cauſed by a great Collection of Water in the Womb. In this 
Cale, the Belly is much bigger than in that of a Mole; when 
the Woman lies on her Back, with her Knees alevated, her 
Belly is found eg and equal all over, without any Difference 
betwixt the inferior and ſuperior Part, which is contrary to what 
happens in Pregnancy ; beſides, the Woman does nor perceive 
the Child to move at the uſual time; the Woman's Face is 
Moreover generally pale and emaciated. | 

In an Aſcites, when a Woman lies upon her Back, and an 
Hand is placed on each Side the Belly, when the Belly is preſs d 
wich one Hand, a Fluctuation is perceiv'd by the other; bur, in 
the Caſe before us, no ſuch Fluctuation can be perceiv'd. 

Theſe Waters are gun diſcharg'd, at different Periods of 
Time, without any conſiderable Accidents. 

Theſe Waters are ſometimes contain'd in a Membrane, 
Which is attach'd to the Womb by ſome Blood-veſlels; and in 
this Caſe there will be a. Flooding, till the Membranes are ex- 
cluded ; but if the Membranes happen to ſtay long enough to 
putieſy, beſides the Accident of Flooding, and Pains like thoſe 
of Labour, the Woman will be ſeiz'd with violent Pains in her 
Head, and Shiverings, tho' at the ſame time extremely hot 
and burning to the Touch, and ſometimes a Delirium, 
Sometimes the Womb is ſo diſtended wich Wind, as to give 
all the Appearances of Impregnation, notwithſtanding which 
the Menſtrual Flux continues often. In this Caſe, at the 
End of eight or nine Months, or ſooner, the Womb diſ- 
Charges irſelf 2 of theſe Flatulencies with a Noile, 
as if it came from the Anus, and the Woman recovers with- 
out any farther ill Confequence. La Morte gives us an Ex- 
ample of this kind. - = | 15 

It muſt be obſerved, that the Woman mention'd by La 
Motte had a true Conception immediately after the Diſcharge 
of theſe Flatulencies. : | 
When a Woman takes Cold wings Lying-in, 
Symptom not to have the Lochia ſtopt, and to have the 
Belly ſoft and even. | 
La Motte gives an' Inſtance of a Woman under theſe Cir- 
cumſtances, Who was ſeiz'd with a violent Looſeneſs, attended 
with a Shivering, and Pains all over, and want of Reſt, whom 
he cured, by giving her an half Clyſter of Broth; two Hours 
after that, an Ounce of Oil of ſweet Almonds; and an Hour 
after that, a Drught of Broth: And then adding a few more 
Cloths on the Bed: ſhe ſweat, plentifully, and recover'd of all 
theſe Symptoms by the next Day. 8 
In order to examine whether the Belly is ſwelFd or not 
the Woman muſt be put in the ſame Poſture, as is directed 
by La Motte for Delivery; that is, upon her Back, with her 

xnces elevated, and Heels placed near the Buttocks. Ls 
Motte. | | 

When a Woman is in Labour, there ſhou'd be a Fire in the 
ſame Room, or one very near it, let the Seaſon be never ſo 
hot. For the Water flowing 2 at every Pain, will make 
her r if ſhe is not conſtantly ſupplied wich warm 


, Hippocrates mentions Cold, as 8 Lochia, and 
Patients under theſe Circumſtances to 

Wben a 

firſt Days of her Ly 

cauſes a troubleſome 


made warm. 

Woman has ſweated 8 for the 275 ten 
ing in, it often hardening upon the Skin, 

Ieching. In this Caſe La Rotte approves 


£ 


Labour is long, and particularly if rhe 


tis a god : 


OBS. 


of Mavriceaw's Advice, who direfts a Bath of warm Water. 
But, in cold Weather, this muſt be done with Care and Cau- 


for fear of opening the Pores too much. 
is more ſerviceable to Women in Child-bed, than 


weats; for they prevent Fevers, and all other bad 


tion, 
Nothi 


5 riful 
Dr wenn and cure them when they bappen. Inſomuch 


that tis common to ſee a Woman ſeiz d with Shiverings, 
and Pains in the Breaſts, Hips, and other Parts, attended with 
a violent Fever, and recover very ſoon by plentiful continu'd 
Sweats. La Motte. | 

La Motte's Method of Regimen for Women in Child-bed, 
is to give them, from time to time, a little Broth ; and ſome- 
times a little Toaſt and Wine, if there is no Reaſon to appre- 
hend a Fever. 1888 oo is 

He recommends the following Mixtures, as a proper Drink 
for Lying-in Women. N 


Tuo __— of Water, Cinnamon a Dram, Sugar two 


Let theſe boil a quarter of an Hour, and then let it be drank 
_ warm. If no Fever is apprebended, a little Wine may be 
If the Woman continues coſtive tilFthe third Day, he ſays, 
he never fails giving an emollient, or gently purging Clyſter. 
And the fifth Day he allows Fowl, either roaſted or boil'd. 

The Meconium is the Excrement of the Child, of the Con- 


ſiſtence of Honey, and of a browniſh Colour. 


If this is diſcharg'd from the Womb, when the Child is 
well ſituated, tis a Sign the Child is dead, eſpecially if the 
avel-ſtring preſents 
before the Head. But when the Chili preſents in any con- 
ſtrain d Situation, eſpecially with the Buttocks, no Notice is 
to be taken of it, nor any Concluſion to be drawn from it with 
3 to the Child's Death. Le Motte. 
Women in Child- bed, upon expoſin 
Cold, whilſt they ſweat eſpecially, are ſometimes ſeized with 
violent Pains in the Side, artended with a Cough, and Fever, 
and Difficulty of Reſpiration, tho' at the ſame time the Lochia 
proceed well. 

La Motte ſeems in this Caſe to treat a Woman with great 
Judgment, his Intention being to relax by all poſſible means. He, 
therefore, directs Bleeding in ſmall Quantities, and repeats it at 
ſhort Intervals, if nec ; and gives emollient Clyſters of 
Whey only; making the Patient drink large Quantities of di- 
luting Liquors. He bleeds in the Arm, and repeats it, till the 
Pain ceaſes, and affirms that Bleeding is the only Remedy to be 
N or on in theſe Caſes. 

omiting is generally a Sign of a ſpeedy Delivery ; but, when 
it continues long, it becomes a very pernicious Symptom, be- 
cauſe it prevents the Woman from taking any proper Nouriſh- 
ment to keep up her Strength. — 0 

If a Woman in Labour vomits a black Matter, or Subſtance 
like Hogs-blood boil'd and coagulared, tis a fatal Symptom, 
eſpecially if it ſmells offenſively. La Morte. | | 

OBSTRUCTIO. An Obſtruction. See INFLaMMaT10. 

An Obſtruction is ſuch an Obturation of the Veſſels, as pre- 
vents the Circulation of the Fluids, whether of the ſound and 
vital, or of the mvrbid and peccant Kind, through them; 
ariſing from an Exceſs of the Bulk of the Fluid to be tranſmitted 
above the Capacity of the Veſſel which ought to tranſmir it. 

Such an Obſtruction proceeds either from the Narrowneſs of the 
Veſſels, or the exceſſive Bulk of the Fluids to be tranſmitted rhro? 
them, or from a Concurrence of both theſe Circumſtances. 
The Narrowneſs of the Veſſels is produced, either by external 
Compreſſion, the proper Contraction of the Veſſels themſelves, 
or an increaſed Thickneſs in their Membranes, | 

The Bulk of the Molecules of the Blood is increaſed by the 
Viſcidity of the Fluids, or by means of an Error Loci. 

An Obſtruction may, alſo, proceed from a Narrownels of the 
Veſſels, in Conjunction with a preternatural Bulk of the Mole- 
cules of the Fluids. 3 

The Veſſels may be externally compreſſed, 

Firſt, By an adjacent Tumor, either of the plethoric, inflam'd, 
purulent, ſcirrhous, cancerous, œdematous, _— ſteatoma- 
tous, atheromatous, melicerous, hydatidic, aneuriſmatic, varicoſe, 
tophous, pituirous, calculous, or callous Kind. ts 

Secondly, By Fractures, Luxations, Diſtortions, or Diſtractions 
of the harder Parts of the Body, compreſſing the flexible and 
pliant Veſſels. Bi: 9 N 

Thirdly, By every Cauſe which preternaturally ſtretches and 
lengthens the Veſſels, whether by a Tumor, or the Preſſure of a 
Part when out of its natural Situation, or by an external ſtretch- 


themſelves to the 


Force. | 
 Fourthly, By external compreſſing Cauſes, ſuch as too tight 
Cloths, Bandages, the Weight of an incumbent Body preſling 
upon one particular Part, and Ligatures. This Effect may, alſo, 
be produced by Motion, Attrition, and embracing other Bodies; 
for, when any Part of the human Body is moved apainſt an hard 


Obſtacle, che flexible Veſſels are nedeſſarily compteſſed: Thoſe 
whe 


Who are not accuſtomed to travelling, have their Feet:inflained 


long Journeys ; and thoſe who tug ſeverely at the Oar, have 
25 Re lined; and, if that ©xercic is long-protracted, 
:Veſicles of an almoſt” gangrenous Nature are raiſed. | 

An increaſed ContraQtion, eſpecially of the ſpiral Fibres, and, 
alſo, of the longitudinal, leſſens the Cavities of the Veſſels; and 
this Contraction ariſes, firſt, from every Cauſe which increaſes 
the elaſtic Force of the Fibres, Veſſels, and Viſcera. Secondly, 
from the Tumor, and preternatural Diſtention, of thoſe minute 
Veſſels, by a Contexture of which, the Sides of the larger Veſſels 
are formed. And, thirdly, by a Diminution of that Cauſe which 
dilates the Veſſels, whether, for Inſtance, Inanition, or a languid 
State of the Veſlels : Hence Veſſels, when divided, ſoon confine 
and reſtrain the Diſcharge of their contained Fluids; and- the 
Reaſon of this is ſufficiently obvious : For whilſt the Blood is, by 


the Force of the Heart, propelled into the Arteries, the greater. 
Reſiſtance there is about their Extremities, the more they are di- 


lated. Bur, when an Artery is divided, there is ſcarcely any Re- 
ſiſtance, and the Blood flows freely from the Wound. In conſe- 
quence of this, the Artery is not diſtended, but by its own Con- 
tractiliiy is gradually more contracted, till at laſt it totally hin- 
ders the Effuſion of the Fluid, which would otherwiſe be diſ- 
charged. Hence it is, that ſo violent Hzmorrhages happen from 
half · divided Veſſels, which cannot be ſucceſsfully ſtopt, till the 
Veſſels are totally divided. i 

The Thickneſs of the Membranes of the Veſſels is increaſed, 
firſt, by every Tumor a tm in thoſe Veſſels, by the Union 
and Contexture of which the Membranes are formed: And, 
ſecondly, by Calluſes either of a cartilaginous, membranous, or 
bony Nature, formed there. BOS 

he Bulk of the Fluids is ſo increaſed, as to become incapable 
of circulating either, firſt, by a Change of the ſpherical Figure 
of their Parts, into any other ; and thus entering the Cavities of 
the Veſſels under a larger Surface : Or, ſecondly, by the Union 

of ſeveral Molecules before ſeparated. . FE: 4 
The Figure of theſe Molecules is 1 1 changed by a 
Ceſſation of the equable and uniform Preſſure. upon them, fo 
that they are left to their own Elaſticity ; and this happens, when 
the Motion of the Blood is languid, the Veſſels relaxed, or the 
Quantity of the Fluids diminiſhed. | I | 

The Molecules of the Fluids are united by Reſt, Cold, Froſt, 
Exſiccation, Heat, a violent Circulation of the Blood, a ſtrong 
Compreſſion of the Veſſels, as, alſo, by acid, coagulating Things; 
by auſtere, ſpirituous, and abſorbent Subſtances; and by the Viſ- 
cidity and oleous Quality of the Fluids. 

By an Error Loci, the Fluids become incapable of circulating, 
if Corpuſcles enter the dilated Baſes of conical Veſſels, and are, 
at the ſame time, incapable of paſſing through the narrower 

Parts of theſe Veſſels. A Plethora, an increaſed Motion of the 
Fluids, their Rarefaction, or a Relaxation of the Veſſels, princi- 
pally produce this Dilatation; eſpecially, if theſe are immediately 
ſucceeded by their Contraries. | 

Hence the Cauſes and Nature of every Kind of Obſtruction 
may be underſtood. | Ys, | 

f An Obſtruction, happening in a live Body, hinders the Circu- 
lation of the Fluids, which ought to paſs through the Veſſels; 
ſtops the other Particles of the Blood, convey d to it, and receives 
their Action; expreſſes the more ſubtile, and unites the groſſer 
Parts of the Fluids; exrends, dilates, attenuates, and reſolves the 

Veſſels; condenſes the ſtagnant Fluids; deſtroys the Functions 

_ ariſing from an uninterrupted Circulation; empties and dries the 

| Veſſels, which ought to have the circulating Fluids convey'd into 
them; leſſens the Capacities of the Veſſels, which ought to tranſ- 
e 


jt the Fluids; augments both the Quantity and Velocity of the 
Flwigs in the unobſtructed Veſlels ; and, conſequently, produces 
all rg Evils which. can ariſe from thence. 
or 


eafon, the Effects of an Obſtruction are various, 
according to the Diverſity of the obſtructed Veſſel, and the ob- 
ſtructing Matter. | | 3 
In the ſanguiferous arterial Veſſels, an Inflammation of the firſt 
Kind happens; in the dilated, lymphatic, arterial Veſſels, an In- 
flammation of the ſecond Kind; in the larger lymphatic Veſſels, 
an Oedema; in the ſmaller, Pains without any apparent Tumor; 
but in the pinguiferous, oſſeous, medullary, and biliary Veſſels, 
other Diſorders ariſe from an Obſtruction. : | 
The Phyſician, who knows the Seat, the Nature, the Matter, 
the Cauſes, and the Effects of Obſtructions already mentioned, 
will eafily diſcover the Signs of a future and preſent Obſtruction, 
together with their Effects. 
When the different Kinds of Obſtructions are diſtinAly known, 
tis no difficult Matter to find a Cure adapted to each. 
_ © For that Species of Obſtruction which ariſes from external 
9 indicates the Removal of the compreſſing Cauſe, 
That Species of Obſtruction, which ariſes from an increaſed 
Contraction of the Fibres, may be known by thoſe Signs which 
diſcover a Contraction of the Viſcera, Veſſels, and Fibres. That 
Kind of Obſtruction in which the Contraction ariſes from a Tu- 
mor of the minute Veſſels, which conſtitute the Sides and Cavi- 
ties of che larger Veſſels, may be diſcovered by the manifeſt Signs 


8 . 
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of its Cauſe ; as, alſo, that Species of Obſtruction which ariſed 


from Inanition, or a Diminurion of the Cauſe which dilated the 


. Veſſels. - 


— | . 
' This Species of Obſtruction is removed, firſt, by ſuch Medi- 
cines as correct the too great ContraQtion of the Fibres, Veſſels, 


and Viſcera; ſecondly, and more eſpecially, if their Virtues have 


immediate Acceſs to the Part affected, which Advantage is prin- 
cipally obtained by Fomentations, Fumigations, Baths, and Oint- 
ments; thirdiy, by ſuch Remedies as empty the too full Veſſels 
compoſing the Membranes. This Intention is anſwered by Eva- 
cuants in general, but eſpecially by laxative, diluting, reſolvent 

attenugting, deterſive, and evacuant Medicines apply d to the Veſ: 
ſels themſelves ; and, fourthly, by ſuch Medicines as reſolve Cal- 
loſities, when formed. | oor 

. But the Species of Obſtruction, which ariſes from this Cauſe, 


is rarely or never to be cured: Emollient and relaxing Medicines, 
are, however, moſt efficacious. Hence appears the inevitable 


Neceſſity of Death, and the great Difficulty of procuring aloty 
Life, by ** of Medicines. F 5 0 00 
That Unfitneſs of the Fluids for paſſing through the Veſſels 
which depends upon their loſing their ſpherical Figure, may 
known from an Inveſtigation ot its Cauſes; which are, for the 
moſt part, ſubjected to the Senſes. {Ho el 
It is cured by ſuch Remedies as reſtore the ſpherical Figure 
of the Globules of the Blood. Of this Kind are all thoſe Thi 
which increaſe the Motion of the Fluids rhrough the Veſſels = 
Viſcera, ſuch as all ſtimulating and corroborating Medicines, as, 
alſo, brick Motion. enen A* 
As the Concretion and Inſpiſfition of the Fluids ariſes from ſo 
various and .different Cauſes, ſo it requires different Methods of 
Treatment, and different Medicines, according to the diffefent 
Conditions of the Patient. And this Diverſity of Cauſes,” when 
4 ared, will diſcover the moſt proper Medicines, and the 
{t Mechod of uſing. them. 3 Darette VR 


The Concretion of the 'Humours, in genetal} is removed, firſt, 


by the reciprocal Motion of the Veſſels; fecandly, by Dilation;; 
thirdly, by an attenuating Fluid convey d to the as of Blood; 
mixed with it, and circulating along with it; and, fourthly, by 
removing the coagulating Cauſe. THIS Ln of 31 
The 1 Motion of the Veſſels is procured, firſt; by 
ſuch Remedies as diminiſh the diſtending Cauſes, ſuch as Vene- 
ſection; ſecondly, by ſuch Medicines as corroborate the Veſſels ; 
Girdly, by Friction, and muſcular Motion; and, fourthly, by 
ſtimulating Medicines. BE” gb 333 
Water, eſpecially, when warm, is a powerful Diluent, when 
drank, injected, received by Exhalations, or Pen in any other 
manner; provided it is propelled from the Parts to which it 
apply d, to thoſe where the Matter, to be reſolved, is loc d, 
8 is NE is anſwered by deriving, attracting, and roset 
emedies. is 3 
The Fluids are attenuated, firſt, by Water; ſecondly, by Sea- 
ſalt, Sal Gemmæ, Sal Ammoniac, Nitre, Borax, fixed and yola» 
tile alcaline Salts ; thirdly, by native Soaps, conſiſting of an Alcali, 
and an Oil; by compound Soaps, whether fuliginous, volatile, or 
fixed; as, alſo, by Bile. - - | | l 
Native Soaps, conſiſting of an Oil, and an Alcali, are, recent 
and marure-Juices, expreſſed from all Herbs abounding with an 
alcaline Acrimony, or ſuch as are of an highly aromatic Qualiry: 
Artificial Soaps, conſiſting of an Alcali and Oil, ate black Soap, 
and Venice Soap, one or two Drams of which may be uſed 
and Starkey's, or Helmont's Soap, four Grains, or one Scruple, of 
which may be uſed. Euliginous volatile Soaps. are, oleous and 
alcaline Spirits * of alcaleſcent Aromatics, fifteen Drops 
of which may be exbibited; oledous alcaline Spirits prepared of 
Soot, fifteen Drops of which may be given; the oleous alcaline 
Spirits 9 from all the Humours or ſolid Parts of Animals, 
eighteen Drops of which may be exhibited, To this Claſs, a 
r "4 5 {rt _ 78 7 
And, fourthly, the Attenuation of the Humours is fol 
by Preparations of Mercury. All theſe are convey'd to the Par 
obſtructed, by Derivation, Attraction, and Propulſion. Proper 
Mercurials are Mercurius dulcis, ten Grains of which, may. be 
uſed for a Doſe. Corrofive Sublimare, one eighth Part of aGrain 
may be exhibired, dilured in ſome proper Liquor ; red Precipi- 
tate, two Grains for 4 Doſe ; White Precipitate, four Grains 
2 Mineral, two Grains; and Ahiops Minetal, fixteet 
ains. 2 >4-5, 1 „ * 4g 
Attracting Medicines are ſuch us relax the Place to a 1 
Matter is to be conyey'd ; and ſtraiten that from which it is t 
be drawn. Theſe are ſpecified under the Article FiBrA, * © 
- Deriving Medicines are thoſe Which invite the Fluids into any 
given Part; and ſuch are the Remedies which produce an Eva. 
2 Part affected; and artificial Fritions of the adjacent 
—_ | | by pag ne Ne 
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are ſpecified under the Article GLUT EM I 
The Cauſe which coagulates the Fluids, is removed by the In- 
fluence of ſtrongly-attracting Medicines 2: Thus Acids and Oils 
are attracted into Alcalis, as is obvious from chymical Experi- 
ments. | | 

[X *}- | | Bu 
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But when the Fluids, propelled ipto improper Places, become 


| incapable of circulating, and by that means generate 4 

G0 5, many and violent Diſorders are 13 for which 
the Source and Cauſe from which they proceed, ought 
Carefully attended to. 


* 


which are generally ſufficiently obvious, tfave preceded ; ſe- 
condly, if — Cauſes have ſucceeded theſe ; and, thirdly, 
if the Effects are evidently perceived. 

From what has been before ſaid, we may eaſily foreſee what 
the Conſequences of ſuch a Diſorder mult be. 


The Cure is obtained, firſt, by repelling the impact d Matter, 
with a Den. Motion, into arger Veſſels ; ſecondly, by re- 
Giving ic 3 thirdly: by relaxing the Veſſels ; and, fourthly, by 
Suppuration. 


The impacted Matter is repelled wich a retrograde Motion, 
firſt, by evacuating the Fluid which acts upon the impacted Mat- 


ter, by a liberal and ſudden Veneſection, by which means the ob- 


ſtructing Matter is forced back by the Effort of the contracted 
Veſſel; and, ſecondly, by Friction, performed from the Extre- 
e the Baſes of the Veſſels. 7 

e impacted Matter is reſolyed, and the Veſſels relaxed, by 
the Medicines already mentioned. Boerhaaves Apboriſins. 

T have been the leſs particular in explaining theſe Aphoriſms, 
becauſe they will be readily- underſtood, by what is ſaid under the 
Articles EI BRA, and INFLAMMATIO. ; 

 OBTUNDENTIA. Medicines which obtund, or correct 
the Acrimony of the Humours. ä . 

. OBTURATIO. Obturation, or Obſtruction. See On- 
$TRUCTIO, ; | 5 
„ -OBTURATOR. A Name for two Muſcles of the 
Thigh ; one of which is the MarsvuPraLs, and is called, 
Obturator Internus, See MARSUTIALISs. The other is the 

OBTURATOR EXTERNUS. This is a ſmall flat 
Muſcle,” which fills up the Foramen' Ovale of the Os Innomi- 
natum exteriorly, and reaches from thence to the great Tro- 
chanter' of the Os Femoris, behind the Neck of that Bone. 

It is fixed by —— Fibres to the outer or anterior Side of the 
Os Pubis, all the Way to the Foramen Ovale, to the Edge of 
that Hole, next the ſmall Branch of the Iſchium, and a little 
to the neighbouring Parts of the Obturator Ligament. | 
From thence its Fibres, contracting in Breadth, paſs on the 
forg Side of the great Branch of the Iſchium, under the 
Acetabulum, where a Tendon is formed, which continues its 
OCourſe behind the Neck of the Os Femoris towards the great 
Trochanter, and is inſerted between the Gemelli and Quadra- 
us, into ſmall Foflulz, between the Apex of the great Tro- 
hanter and the Baſis of the Collum Femoris. 

The Obturator Externus concurs with the Internus in the 
ſame Uſes, tho' in a more ſimple, and in a more 3 Low 
Direction. It acts chiefly when the Thigh is extended more 
or leſs ; for, when the Thigh is bent, it only ſeems to co- 
operate with the Obturator Internus, in its Action on the 
Orbicular Ligament; becauſe, in other reſpects, it is rather 

n Adiſtant to the Triceps, and performs the Motion of 

ation the other Way. JFinflew's Anatomy. 

QCCASIO, in Medicine, imports either Opportunity, a 
que Regard to which is of very 2 Importance to a Phyſician; 
or ſometimes it ſignifies a Cauſe, 
-OCCIDENS.”; Vinegar. | Rulandus. 

'Occinens STELLA. Sal Ammoniac. Rulandus, 

'OCCIPITALE *MUSCULUS. The Occipital Muſcle. 
See CaPpuTr. ', WEST © 5 | 
- OCCIPITO-FRONTALIS, __— Douglas, is a 
Muſcle of the Head; which he thus deſcribes. B 
It ariſes fleſhy from the tranſverſe Ling of the Occiput, op- 
polite to Part of the ſuperior Termination of the Maſtoidæus, 
and Part of the Begining of the Trapezius next it, and then 
tendinous from t reſt of that Line backwards, ariſing after 
the ' fame manner, on the other Sjde ; from, thence it grows 
traſt"vp, and ſoon FO all tendinous, it covers the two, 
fetal Bones, and the. fe Squame/a, above the Le Lyn 
Tulctes, its outer Edge being taſte *. e Os Jugale, on 
each Side. This broad Tendon near the Coronal Suture goa J 
75 and deſcends with drt Fibres. 4. b as de Af 

YPICHIGT 05, ; 

It is inſerted. into. the Skin at the Eye-brows, haying ſent 
own, between them, a narrow. fleſhy Slip, or Elongation, 


. 


bigh.is continued over the Oſſa Naſi, as far as. its cartilagi- 

nous. Part, where. its Ribres run off on each Side, and terminate 
in the Skin above the Aaſculus Naſi Proprius. 

d: When this digaſtric Muſcle, which covers all the Part of 

the Skull, like a Cap, acts, it pulls the Skin of cad back- 


9 wo 2 ſame time it draus up and wrinkles 'that of 
e Porchend. beidd'an 26d hy the C e 
Myegraph.) Comp. 9 a2 FL, E's * a 0 
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.OCCULTUS. Occult. Cancers not exulcerated, ate 


called occult-Cancers. 


_.OCHEMA, x. The fineſt and moſt fluid Part of the 
ny oo Chyle. Galan. It ſeems to be what the Moderys 


pi. may know, chat che Fluids are propelled ie Nr OCHETEUMATA, Jxerupere, The Foramins of the 
Places, fi „ if wo know, that the Cable of ſuch a Diſorder, Noſ A, 2xmiuuera 


e. | 
OCHETOS, zx. A Paſſage, Duc̃t, or Canal, in an 


Part of the Body. It is principally uſed, by Hippocrates, wit 


reſpect to the Paſlages for Urine, Stools, and Sweat. 

OCHEUS, xd. The Scrotum. : 

OCHRA, Oc. Mer. Pin. 218. Charlt. Foſſ. 2. Schrod. 
320. Ochra Anglica. Worm, 17. Ochra. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 
| 254 Ochra nativa. Calc. Muſ. 137. Ochra nativa fue Si 

2 Kentm. 8. Ochra fe 2 ſeu nativa crocei caloris, 
Dougl. Ind. 64. Vitriolum abortivum. Lillar. de Font. Sid. Plin. 
YELLO! KER. 5 
It is an argillaceous Subſtance, of a yellow or luteous Colour, 
andanaſtringent Taſte, As to its Virtues ; it is drying, aſtringent, 
diſcutient, and repreſſes Excreſcences. It is very ſeldom 7 gon 
never but externally, and that principally in Marks by Blows or 
Stripes, and in Colliſions, and for diſcufling hard Tumors, Bali 
OCHREA. The fore Part of the Tibia. 

OCHRUS. We 

The Characters are; | 

It has a round, ſmooth, cylindrical Pod, which is full of 
round Seeds ; and the Leaves are articulated, ſometimes ſimple, 
ſometimes conjugated, and terminate in Tendrils. 3 

Boer haave mentions but one Sort of this; which is, 

Ochrus folio integro Capreolos emittente. C. B. P. 313. La- 
5 N integra, produce nte bina foliola, Capreolos emijtentia. 

„H. 2. 58. Lathyri Species, que Ervilia Dodonei ſylue- 

- 305. Ervilia ſylveftris. Dod. p. 522. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. p. 43. 

The Seeds, which are cylindrical, of the Size of a ſmall Pea, 
and of a dark-yellow Colour, are eatable, but generate a 
viſcid Chyle, ſubjet to cauſe Obſtructions. Hift. Plant. 
2 Boer haav. b 

OCHTHODES, rd Ine, from z, importing the 
tumid Lips of Ulcers, Callous, tumid. It is alſo an Epithet 
for Ulcers which are difficult to heal. 5 

OCIMASTRUM. See OcyMAsTRUM, 

OCIMUM., See Ocymun. | 

OCLASIS, 2xzazo's, That Poſture which is called Cour- 
ing; which is, when a Perſon, ſtanding, brings his Kneeg 
forwards, towards which the Abdomen approaches, whilſt the 


9 800. deſcend, and came near to the Ground, or the 
cels. Fs 
Oc OB. Sal Ammoniac. Rulandus. 


OCOLOXOCHITL, n 285 * Hernandez. 77. 
gi Flas. C. B. Dod. Lob. Ger. Tigridis Flos Dracuncyls 
pecies us F. B. 17 

It is deſcribed by C. Baubine, and F. Hernandez, as having 

a Root like a Leek, Leaves like the Gladiolus, a Flower of a 
very beautiful red Colour, but white in the Middle, and 
ſpotted like a Lyger's Skin; whence it took ita Name. by 

An Ounce of the Root, taken in Water, cools the Body, and 
extinguiſhes a Fever, and prevents thoſe minute Eruptions 
[ Punitis adverſatur], which are uſually conſequent upon 
Burning Fevers. Some ſay, the Root, eaten, cauſes Fecundity ; 
for it is eſculent, and a cold, tho? not altogether unpleaſant 
Food, lubricous, and good for the Breaſt. 

It delights in a temperate Climate, like that of the City of - 
Mexico; and thrives beſt in Gardens, and moiſt and cultivated 
Places. Rai: H. P. p. 1165. 

OCRIS, ret, is expounded by Galen, in his Exegeſis, 
an oblong Prominence, or Eminence. Hence 3xewe5, and 
Nees, RllcAtives which import, having an oblong Eminence, 
or Protuberance, | | | 

GOULARIA. A None © the Kann, Eyrb 

LARIA. ame for the Euphraſia, right. 

OCULI CANCRORUM. Crabs- eyes. 9 88 | 

OCULISTA. An Oculiſt, 4 | | 

OCULUS. The Eye. x | Sp 

The Eyes are com two in Number, ſituated at the 
lower Part of the Forehead, one at each Side of the Root of 
the Noſe ; and they are made up of hard and ſoft Parts. The 
hard Parts are the Bones of the Cranium and Face, which farm 
two pyramidal or conical Cayities, like Funnels, to whieh we 
give the Name of Orbits. The ſoft Parts are of: ſeveral kinds. 

he principal and moſt eſſential ſoft Part in each Organ, is 
the Globe or Ball of the Eye; the others are partly, external, 
and partly internal: The external Parts are the Supercilia, ur 
Eye: brows, the Palpebrz, or Eye-lids, the Caruncula 
malis, and the Puncta la ia; and the internal Parts ata 
the Muſcles, Fat, lachrymal Gland, Nerves, and Blood - veſſels. 


— 


O OU 
5 Tur Orbe, e e 


den Nanes are concerned in the tion of each Orbit, 
the Os Frontis, Os Sphenoidale, 1 Os Maxil- 
lare, Os Make, Os 'Unguis, and Os Falati. In each Orbit 
| ge, Sides, and Bottoms: The Eu 
is ſo the Os Frontis, Os Maxillare, and Os Make 3 
Bottom by the Os Sphenoides, and Os Palati ; and all theſe 
Bones, except the Os Palati, contribute to form the Sides. 
The Bottom is perforated by the Foramen Opticum of the 
phenoides; and the external Side near this Foramen, hy 
ewo orbitary Fiſſures; one ſuperior, called Spbenvidnies, the 
other inferior, called Spheno-maxillarss. | 4 
All the Cavity of the Orbit is lined by a Membrane, which is 
un Elongation or Production of the Dura Mater; and it comes 
partly through the Foramen Opticum of the Os * 
and partly through the ſphenoidal or ſuperior Orbit of the 
Fiſſure. This Membrane, which may be looked upon as the 


— 
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Perioſteum of the Orbit, communicates with the Perioſteum of 


the Baſis Cranij, by the inferior Orbitary Fiſſure, and wich the 
8 Face at the Edge of the Orbit. At the uppe 
Part of the Edge of the Orbits, the two Perioſtea form a fin 


of broad Ligament, and a narrow one at the lower Part of this 
Edge, which I ſhall call Ligaments of the Palpebræ. 24 
The particular Situation-of the Orbits repreſents nearly two 
Funnels, placed laterally at a ſmall Diſtance from each other, 
in ſach a manner as that their Apices are almoſt joined, their 
neareſt Sides almoſt parallel, and the other Sides turned ob- 
liquely [backward ; and, for this Reaſon, the Middle of the 
great Circumferenoe or Edge of each Orbit is at a much 
greater Diſtance from the Septum Narium, than the Bottom, 
or Apex; and the Edge, or great Circumference, is very oblique ; 
the temporal or external Angle of the Orbit lying mote back 
ward than the naſal or internal Angle. * 5 


Tus Glost 0k BALL or THE Erx. 


_ The Globe of the Eye, being the moſt . 1 he 
ſoft Parts belonging to the Organ of Sight, and bei Karte 
a Part which we are oblige to mention as often as we ſpeak of 
the other ſoft Parts, muſt be firſt deſcribed. It is made up of 
ſeveral proper Parts, ſome of which, being more or leſs lid, 
repreſent a kind of Shell, formed by the Union of ſeveral 
membranous Strata, called the Coats of the Globe of the 
Eye; and the other Parts, being more or leſs fluid, and con: 
tained in particular membranous Capſule, or in the Interſtices 
between the Coats, are termed the Humours of the Globe of 
the Eye. Theſe Capſulz are likewiſe termed Cats. 
The Coats of the Globe of the Eye are of three kinds: 
Some form: principally the Shell of the Globe; ſome are ad- 
ditional, being fixed only to 2 Part of the Globe ; and ſame are 
capſular, which contain the Humours: The Coats which form 
he Shell, are three Bunker : external, whence tlie 
anvexity of the Globe proceeds, is termed Tunica $cleroticaz 
or Cornea; the middle Coat is named Choroides ; and. the 
third or innermoſt, Retina. The additional Coats are two, 
one called Tendinoſa, or Albuginea, which forms the White 
of the Eye, and the der Conpuncbins ; The capſular Tuniae 
are, alſo two, the Vitrea and lina. 27 1 
The Globe of the Eye, thus formed, ſends out back ward 3 
retty large Pedicle, which is the Continuation of the Optic 
ns | is fituated about the middle of .the Orbit, .in the 
manner which we ſhall afterwards ſee z and it is tied to it by 
the Optic Nerve, by fix Muſcles, by the Tunica Conjunctiva, 
and by the Palpebræ. The back Part of the Globe, the Optic 
Nerve, and Muſcles, are ſurrounded by a ſoft fatty Subſtance, 
3 the reſt of 2 1 A 2 dy 1 
'Fhe Humours are three in Number, the Aqueous, Vitreous, 
and Cryſtalline : The firſt may properly be called an Humour, 
and is contained in à Space formed in the Interſticas of the 
anterior Portion of the The ſecond, or Vitreous Hu- 
mour, is contained in a particular membranous Capſula, and 
on three Fourths of the Shell, or Cavity of the Globe 
of the Eye. It has been named Vitreous, - from its ſuppoſe 
Reſemblance to melted Glaſs, but it ia really more lite the 
White of a new-laid Kgg. LR | 1 
he Cryſtalline Humour is ſo called, from, its Reſamhlance 
to Cryſtal; and is often named, ſimply, the Cryſtalline. x is 
rather a gummy Mafs, than an Humour, af a leoticulas Forms 
more Convex on the back than on the fore Side, and contained 
in à fine Membrane, called Membrana, or Caplula' Cry- 
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Fux Coarv or Tyr Exx I Fun brak. 
Tho moſt external, thickeſt, and ſtrongaſt Coat of the Eye, 
is the Sclerotica, or Cornea; and it inveſts all he other Pare of 
which the Globe is compoſed: It i- divided into teno Postions; 


— 4 


every - where between the two Coats, but cannot 


CU 
dne called Gothea Opaca, the 


a ſmall: of a 


ſituated anteriorly... 
Coraea Opaca:is ( taxes par £7 cloſely con- 
together z and is of In dompact Texture, reſem- 
ing Parchmetit. About the Middle of its ior convex 
nion, where it ſuſtains the Optic Nerves, it & in 3 manner 
perſorated, and thicker than any- where elſe, its Thickneſe 
diminiſhing gradually toward the oppoſite Side ; and its 
is penetrated obliquely in ſeveral Places by ſmall Blood-veſlels. 
The Courſe of the nervous Filaments through this Coat is very 
ſingular ; _ enter the convex Side at ſome Diſtance from 
the Optic Nerve, and, running thehce through its Subſtance, 
pierce the concave Bide, near the Cornea Lucida. 3 
Tpbe Corneh Lucida, called, likewiſe, ſimply, Cornea, the 
opaque Portion being named - Scletotica, is made up, in the 
like manner, of ſeveral Strata, or Lamine, cloſely united:; 
and appears to be a Continuation. of the ogaqu Portion, ar 
Sclerotica, though of a different Texture, When maceratetl 
in gold Water, it ſwells. ' + - | | 
Opcs, fo tat ie ge dr Segment, of x nl Spare 
| „ ſo t tepreſents the t of a {mall Sphere, 
added to the Segment of a greater; but this Difference is not 
equally great in all Perſons. "The Circumſerence of the convex 
Side is not circular, as that of the contave Side, but tran 
verſely oval ʒ for the ſuperior and inferior Portions of the Cir- 
cumference terminate obliquely ; but this Obliquity is more 
apparent in Oven and Sheep, than in Man, | 
Ihe Cornea Lucida is perforated by a great Number of im- 
perceptible new. ough. Which ' very fine Fluid is conti- 
nually diſcharged, which ſoon afterwards evaporates 5 but. we 
diſcover r by prefling the Eye ſoon. aſter Death 
ing finſt wiped it very clean; for we. then ſee a grade | 
ollection of a very ſubtile Liquor, which forms itſelf indo little 
Drops; and: this iment may be ſeveral times repeated on 
the fame/$ubjet, It is this Dew that forms, « kind of Pellicle 
on the Eyes of dying Perſota, which ſometimes cracks ſoo 


after, 71. 1 * ; E ; 
The ſecond Coat of the Globe of the Eye. is the Choroides g 
which is of a blackiſh Colour, more or leſs inclined to red; 
and adheres, by reaſon of a great Number of ſmall Veſſels, to 
the Cornea Opaęa from the Inſertion of the Optic Nerve, all 
Way to the Union of the two Cornem, where it leaves the 
cumference of the Globe, and ſorms a perſorated Septum,'b 
which the (mall Segment of the Globe is ſeparated ſrom the greate; 
This Portion goes commonly by the particular Name of Uvea; 
which was formerly given to the whole ſecond Coat; and as it 
is of different Colours in ſeveral Subjects, it has likewiſe got 
the Name of Iris; which Term, however, agrees more pre- 
ciſely to the cploured Surface of this Portion, and, wauld even 
be very improper for this Surface, in Perſons where it is uni- 
formly brown, black, or blackiſh. — 
The external Lamina of the Choroides is ſtronger than the 


internal, and both appear ; blackiſh, becauſe of their 1'ranſpa- 
Sr: At a very ſmall Diſtance from the Union of the two 
orneæ, this Lamina is moſt — 43 — to the Cornea Opaca. 
Round this Adheſton it changes Colour, and forms à whitiſh 
ing of the ſame Breadth wich che Adheſion 3 and near the 
dge of the Sclerotica, this Ring is ſtronger, and of different 
exture from what it is any - Where elſe, It 2 2 
to the Sqglerotica, that if we blow through a ſmall Hole 
therein, without touching the Choroides, the Air will p * 
y this | 
Adheſion, or paſs'to the Cornea Lucida. This Adheſion has been 
improperly named Ligamentum Ciliare, On the inner Surface 
of this Lamina, we diſcover a great Number of flat Lines in 
a vortical Diſpoſition, which are the Veſſels named by Stend 
Vaſa Vorticaſa, or Vortices Vaſculoſi, of which hereafter. -- 
The intertaf Lamina of the Choroides is thinner than 
external, and its Surface; together with the correſpondin 


face: of the other Laminn, is covered by a blackiſh & ewith 
ſome) Mixture of Red, which eaſily ſeparates when touched 


and immediately-tinges' the Water in which the Choroides 
dipt. The Origin of this Subſtance has not ab yet been dif- 
covered ; hut, after a nice anatomical Injection E have obſerved 
2 great Number of vaſcular Stam on the inner Surface of this 
Lamina. In M. Ruſch's Works, it is termed Minbrand 


jying 
e' of the other 
d to the orbiculat 


„ 
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The Plicæ, or Proceſſus Ciliares, are ſmall radiated and 
prominent Duplicatures of the poſterior Lamina of the Uvea 3 
and their Circumference anſwers partly to that of the white 
Ring of the external Lamina. They are oblong thin Plates; 
their poſterior Extremities, or thoſe next the Choroides, being 
very fine and pointed; the others, or thoſe next the Pupilla, 
broad, prominent, and ending in acute Angles. In the Du- 
plicature of each Ciliary Fold, we find a fine reticular Texture 
of Veſſels ; and ſome pretend to have ſeen fleſhy Fibres in the 
ſame Place, lying in ſmall Grooves of the Membrana Vitrea, 
as we ſhall ſce hereafter, | : 

The Space between the Cornea Lucida and Uvea contains 
the greateſt Part of 'the aqueous Humour, and communicates 
by the Pupilla with a very narrow Space behind the Uvea, or 
between that and the Cryſtalline. eſe two Spaces have been 
termed, The Two Chambers of the aqueous Humour, one ante- 
rior, the other poſterior, as I ſhall obſerve in deſcribing this 
Humour in particular. 


The third Coat of 
from that of the other two Coats. It is white, ſoft, and tender, 


and, in a manner, medullary, or like a kind of Paſte ſpread 


upon a fine reticular Web. It 15 — to be thicker than the 
Ch 


oroides, and reaches from the Inſertion of the Optic Nerve 
to the Extremities of the Ciliary Radii, being equally fixed to 
the Choroides through its whole Extent. At the Place which 
anſwers to the Inſertion of the Optic Nerve, we obſerve a 
ſmall Depreſſion, in which lies a ſort of medullary Button 
terminating in a Point; and from this Depreſſion Blood - veſſels 
go out, which are ramify'd on all Sides through the Subſtance 
of the Retina. | | | | 
It is commonly ſaid, that the Retina is a Production, or 
Expanſion, of the medullary Subſtance of the Optic Nerve, 
the Sclerotica of the Dura Mater, and the Choroides of the 
Pia Mater, which accompanies this Nerve. But this Opinion 
is not agreeable to what we obſerve in examining the Optic 
Nerve, and its Inſertion in the Globe of the Eye. If we take 
a very ſharp Inſtrument, and divide this Nerve through its 
whole Length, between where it enters the Orbit, and where 
it enters the Globe, into two equal lateral Parts, and then 
continue this Section through the Middle or Centre of its In- 
ſertion, the following Phenomena will appear : 
That the Nerve contracts a little at its Inſertion into the 


Globe; that its outer Covering is a true Continuation of the 


Dura Mater; that this Vagina is very different from the Scle- 
rotica, both in Thickneſs and Texture, the Sclerotica being 
thicker than the Vagina, and of another Structure; that the 
Vagina from the Pia Mater forms, through the whole medulla- 
ry Subſtance of the Nerve, ſeveral very fine cellular Septa; 
and that, where it-enters the Globe of the Eye, the Pia Mater 
does not directly anſwer to the Choroides : - + 


LG that, as the medullary Subſtance of the Nerve enters 


the Globe, it is very much contraſted, and ſeems to terminate 
only in the ſmall Tubercle, or Button, already mentioned; 
and that the Retina is too thick to be taken for an Expanſion 
of the medullary Subſtance at this Place. | 

The Inſertion of the Optic Nerve in the Globe of the Eye, 
is moſt commonly not directly oppoſite to the Pupilla ; ſo that 
the Diſtance between theſe two Parts is not the ſame, when 
meaſured, on all Parts of the Globe. The greateſt Diſtance 
is often on the Side next the Temples, and the ſmalleſt next 
the Noſe. I have obſerved an Inequality of the fame Kind in 
the Breadth of the Uvea, which, in many Subjects, is leſs 
near the Noſe than the Temples; ſo that the Centre of the 
Pupilla is not the ſame with that of the great Circumference 
of the Iris; and I have ſeen the fame Difference in the 
Breadth of the Corona Ciliaris. | 


. a 1 a 5 : o * ) 
ThE HumovRs or THE EYE, AND THEIR CAPSULZ®. 


be vitreous Humour is a clear and very liquid gelatinous 
Fluid, contained in a fine tranſparent Capſula, called Tunica 


Fitrea, together with which it forms a Maſs nearly of the Con- 


ſiſtence of the White of an Egg. It fills the greateſt Part of 
the Globe of the Eye, that is, almoſt all that Space which 
anſwers to the Extent of the Retina, except a ſmall Portion 
behind the Uvea, where it forms a Foſſula, in which the 


Cryſtalline is lodged... This Humour, being dexterouſly taken 


out of the Globe, preſerves its Conſiſtence for ſome time in 
the Capſula, almoſt like the White of an Egg; and then runs 
off, by little and little, till it quite difappears. - 

- The Tunica Vitrea is compoſed exteriorly of two Laminz 
very Cloſely connected, which quite furround the Maſs of Hu- 
mour, and are immediately apply'd to the Retina all the Way 
to the great Circumference of the Corona Ciliaris 3 but from 
thence to the circular Edge of the Foſſula of the Cryſtalline, 
this Coat is full of radiated Sulci, which contain the 
— 3 Edge of the Foſſula, the two 
i inz ſeparate, and a particular Ca which belongs 

do che ine, as we ſee ans mY | 


— 


be viſible in the natural State, the whole Maſs ing 


the Eye is of a very different Texture 


moirs for 1726. 


The internal Lamina of the Tunica Vitrea gives off, | 
the whole Subſtance of this Humour, a great Number of cel- 
lular Elongations, or Septa, ſo extremely fine, as not at all to 
then 
to be uniform, and equally tranſparent through its whole Sub- 
ſtance ; but they are diſcovered by putting the Whole, ſoon 
after it is taken out of the Body, into ſome aceſcent and 
. Liquor. 1 

radiated Sulci of the Tunica Vitrea, which may be 
termed Sulci Ciliaras, are perfectly black, when the Coat is 
taken out of the Body: This proceeds from the black Subſtance 


with which the Laminæ, or Proceſſus Ciliares, are naturally cover- 


ed, as well as all the reſt of the Choroides, and, which remains in 


the Bottom of the'Sulci, after the Laminæ have been taken 


out. We obſerve very fine Veſſelsin this Humour, which ſhall 


be ſpoken to hereafter. 


The Cryftalline is a ſmall lenticular Body, of a pretty firm 


s Conſiſtence, and tranſparent like Cryſtal. It is contained in 


a tranſparent membranous Capſula, and lodged in the anterior 


Foſſula of the vitreous Humour. It is very improperly called 


an Humour, becauſe it may be handled and mouldeg into differ- 
ent Shapes by the Fingers, and ſometimes almoſt diſſolved by 


different reiterated Compreſſions, eſpecially when taken out of 


the Capſula. | 
The Figure of the Cryſtalline is lenticular ; but its poſte- 
rior Side is more convex than the anterior, the Convexity of 


F * 


both Sides being very rarely equal. The internal Structure of 


this Maſs has not hitherto ſufficiently diſcovered, to be 
deſcribed with Certainty, eſpecially in Man; where I could 
never find that contorted Diſpoſitionof cryſtalline Tubes, which 
ſome pretend to have ſeen in the Eyes of large Animals. 


The Colour and Conſiſtence of the Cryſtalline varies in 


different Ages, as was diſcovered by Mr. Petit, and demon- 
ſtrated by him, in the Academy of Sciences, from a great Number 
of human Eyes; and his Obſervations are inſerted in the Me- 
Till the Age of Thirty it is very tranſparent, 
and almoſt without any Colour. It afterwards becomes yel- 
lowiſh, and that Yellowneſs gradually increaſes. The Con- 
ſiſtence varies almoſt in the ſame Manner, being of an uniform 


Softneſs till the Age of Twenty, and afterwards growing gra- 


dually more ſolid in the Middle of the Maſs; but in this there 
are Varieties explain'd in the Memoirs for 1727. | 
The Cryſtalline Capſula, or Coat, is formed by a Duplica- 
ture of the Tunica Vitrea, as I have already ſaid. The exter- 
nal Lamina covers the anterior Side of the cryſtalline Maſs ; 
the internal Lamina covers the back Side, and likewiſe the 
Foſſula Vitrea, in which the Cryſtalline is lodged. The ante- 
rior Portion of the Cryſtalline Capſula is thicker than the poſte- 
tior, and, in a manner, elaſtic; and both its Thickneſs and 
— may be diſcovered in Diſſection, without any other 
Artihce, | | | 
The anterior Portion ſwells when macerated in Water; and 
then appears to be made up of two Pellicles, united by a fine 
ſpongy Subſtance. I demonſtrated this Duplicature very plain- 
ly in the Eye of an Horſe, by the Knife alone; and I even carri- 
ed the Separation of the two Laminæ as far as the vitreous Coat. 
Having made a ſmall Hole in the Middle of the Capſula of an 
Ox's Eye, and blown into it through a Pipe, ſome Part of the 
Air remained between the Edge of the Cryſtalline Maſs, and 
that of the Capſula, in the Form of a tranſparent Circle. 

In examining the human Eye, I have found, that the Retina, 
having reached the great Circumference of the Corona Ciliaris, 
becomes very thin, and is continued between the Laminz, or 
Proceſſus Ciliares of the Uvea, and the Ciliary Sulci of the 
Tunica Vitrea, all the Way to the Circumference of the Cry- 
ſtalline. It is, perhaps, this Continuation which makes thi 
Proceſſus Ciliares to be covered by a whitiſh Pellicle, and like- 
wiſe increaſes the Thickneſs of the anterior Portion of the Cap- 
ſula Cryſtallina. | 

The aqueous Humour is a very limpid Fluid reſembling a 
kind of Lymph or Serum, with a very ſmall Degree of Viſci- 
dity ;- and it has no particular Capſula like the Cryſtalline and 
vitreous Humours. It fills the Space between the Cornea Lu- 
cida and Uvea, that between the Uvea and the Cryſtalline, and 
the Hole of the Pupilla, © Theſe two Spaces are called The 
Chambers of the aqueous Humour, and they are diſtinguiſhed 
into the anterior and poſterior, _ © 1 
+. Theſe two Chambers are not of the ſame Extent. The an- 
terior, which is viſible to every body, between the Cornea Lu- 
cida and Uvea, is the largeſt; the other, between the Uvea and 
Cryſtalline, is very narrow, eſpecially near the Pupilla, where 
the Uvea. almoſt touches the Cryſtalline. This Proportion be-- 
tween the two Chambers has been ſufficiently proved, contrary 
to the Opinion of many antient Writers, by Heifter, Mor- 

zu, and ſeveral Members of the Royal Academy ; but none 
treated theſe Matters at ſo great a Lang as Mr. Petit, in 


Trochlea, or Pulley. | 


4 
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Tun Tunrica ALBUGINEA, AND MusCLks OF THE 
| Grog oF THE Ex. T0 


"The Tunica Albuginea, called commonly The White of the 
#ye, and which appears on all the anterior convex Side of the 
Globe, from the Cornea Lucida to the Beginning of the poſte- 


rior Side, is formed chiefly by the tendinous Expanſion of four 


Muſcles, in the manner preſently to be deſcribed. This Ex- 
panſion adheres very cloſe to the Sclerotica, and makes it ap- 
r very white and ſhining, whereas the reſt of it is of à dull- 
whitiſh Colour. It is very thin near the Edge of the Cornea, 
in which it ſeems to be loſt, terminating very uniformly. 
There are commonly ſix Muſcles inſerted in the Globe of 
the Eye, and they are divided, on account of their Direction, 
into four Rei, and two Obliqui. The Recti are again di- 
vided from their Situation into ſuperior, inferior, internal, and 
external; and, from their Functions, into a Levator, Depreſſor, 
Adductor, and Abductor. The two oblique Muſcles are de- 
nominated from their Situation and Size, one being named 
Obliguus Superior, or Major ; the other, Obliguus Inferior, or 
Minor. The Obliquus Major is likewiſe called Trochlearius, 
becauſe it paſſes through a ſmall cartilaginous Ring, as over a 


: 


The Muſculi ReQido not altogether anſwer to that Name; 


for, in their natural Situation, they do not all lie in a ſtrait 


Direction, as they are commonly repreſented in an Eye taken 
out of the Body. To underſtand this, we ought to have a 
juſt Idea of the Situation of the Globe in the Orbit, and at 
the ſame time to remember the Obliquity of the Orbits, as al- 
ready explain'd. The Globe is naturally placed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that, during the Inaction or Equilibrium of all the 
Muſcles, the Pupilla is turned directly forward; the inner Edge 
of the Orbit is oppoſite to the Middle of the Inſide of the 
Globe; the outer Edge of the Orbit, becauſe of its Obliquity, 


is behind the Middle of the Outſide of the Globe; and, laſtly, 


* 


the greateſt Circumference of the Convexity of the Globe, be- 
tween the Pupilla and the Optic Nerve, runs directly inwards 
and outwards, upwards.and downwards. FX $7 
In this Situation, the internal Rectus alone is in a ſtrait Di- 
rection, the other three being oblique ; and the external Rectus 
is the longeſt ; the internal is the ſhorteſt ; and, between theſe 
two, the ſuperior and inferior are of a middle Length, and 
equal. The external Rectus is likewiſe bent round the outer 
convex Side of the Globe; the ſuperior and inferior are, alſo, 
incurvated, but in a leſs Degree, whereas the whole Internus 
is almoſt ſtrait, Notwithſtanding all this, I ſhall continue to 
give them all the common Name of Muſculi Oculi Refi. 
- Theſe Muſcles are fixed by their poſterior Extremities at the 
Bottom of the Orbit near the Foramen Opticum, in the Elon- 
tion of the Dura Mater, by ſhort narrow Tendons, in the 
| Order in which I have already named them. From thence 
they run wholly fleſhy, toward .the great Circumference of the 
Convexity of the Globe, between the Optic Nerve and Cor- 
nea Lucida, where they are expanded into flat broad Tendons, 
which touch each other, and afterwards unite. Theſe Len- 
dons are fixed, firſt of all, by a particular. Inſertion, in the Cir- 
cumference juſt mentioned, and afterwards continue their Ad- 
heſion all the Way to the Cornea, forming the Tunica Albu- 
ginea, as has been already ſaid, 913 20 ah =! 
The ſuperior oblique Muſcle is fixed. to the Bottom of the 
Orbit, by a narrow Tendon, in the ſame manner as the Recti, 
between the Rectus ſuperior and Internus. From thence it 
runs on the Orbit oppoſite to the Interſtice between theſe two 
Muſcles, toward the internal angular Apophyſis of the Os 
Frontis, where it. terminates in a thin Tendon, which, having 
paſſed through a kind of Ring as over a Pulley, runs after- 
wards in a Vagina obliquely backward under the Rectus Supe- 
rior, that is, between that Muſcle and the Globe; and, in- 
creaſing in Breadth, it is inſerted poſteriorly and laterally in the 
Globe, near the Rectus Externus. „ ier 
The Ring through which this Muſcle paſſes, is partly carti- 
laginous, and partly ligamentary. The . Portion is 
flat, of a conſiderable Breadth, and like half a Ring. The 
ligamentary Portion adheres ſtron 
Cartilage, and is fixed in the ſmall Foſſula which lies in the 
Orbit, on the angular A pophyſis of the Os Frontis. By means 
of this Ligament, the Ring is in ſome meaſure moveable, and 
yields to the Motions of the Muſcle. To the anterior Edge of 
the Ring a ligamentary Vagina is fixed, which inveſts the 
Tendon all the Way to its Inſertion in the Globe. | 
The Obliquus Inferior is ſituated obliquely at the lower Side 
of the Orbit, under the Rectus Inferior, which conſequently 
lies between this Muſcle and the Globe. It is fixed by, one 
Extremity a little tendinous, to the Root of the naſal Apophy- 
ſis of the Os Maxillare near the Edge of the Orbit, between 


- 


the Opening of the Ductus Naſalis, and the inſerior orbitary 


F iſture. 3 
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Tbende it paſſes obliquely, and a little trariſverſſy, back- 
ward, under the Rectus Inferior ; and is fixed in the poſterior 


lateral Part of the Globe by a flat Tendon, oppoſite to, and 


at a ſmall Diſtance from, the Tendon of the Obliquus Superior; 
ſo that theſe two Muſcles, in ſome meaſure, ſurround: the 


outer poſterior Part of the Globe. 


The Rectus Superior moves the anterior Portion of the Globe 
upward, when we lift up the Eyes ; the Rectus Inferior carries 
this Portion downward;z the Internus toward the Noſe ; and 
the Externus toward the Temples. T 

When two neighbouring Recti act at the ſame time, they 
carry the anterior Portion of the Globe obliquely toward that 
Side, which anſwers to the Diſtance between theſe two Muf- 
cles; and, When all the four Muſcles act ſueceſſively, they 
turn the Globe of the Eye round, which is what is called 
rolling the Eyes... | 

It is to be obſerved, that all theſe Motions of the Globe of 
the Eye are made round its Centre, ſo that, in moving the an- 
terior Portion, all the other Parts are likewiſe in Motion. 
Thus, when the Pupilla is turned toward the Noſe, or upward, 
the Inſertion of the Optic Nerve is at the ſame time turned to- 
ward the Temple, or downward. | . b 
The Uſe of the oblique Muſcles is principally to counter - 
balance the Action of the Recti, and to ſupport the Globe in 
all the Motions already mentioned. This is evident from their 
Inſertions, which are in a contrary Direction to. thoſe of the 
Recti, their fixed Points, with relation to the Motions of the 
Globe, being placed forward, and thoſe of the Recti back ward, 
at the Bottom of the Orbit. The ſoft Fat, which lies behind 
the Globe, is altogether inſufficient to ſupport it; neither is 
the Optic Nerve more fit for this Purpoſe ; for I have ſhewn, 
that this Nerve follows all the Motions of the Globe,. which 
would be impoſſible, were not the Fat very pliable, and with- 
out Reſiſtance. And to this we muſt ad, that the Optic 
Nerve, at its Inſertion in the Globe, has a particular Curva- 
ture, which allows it to be elongated, and conſequently pre 


vents it from ſuffering any Violence in the different 


of the Eyes. | iu 324 ; 
- The Obliquity of theſe two Muſcles does not. hinder them 
from doing the Office of a Fulcrum, becauſe this is not a Ful- 


crum diſtinct from the Part moved, or on which the Globe of 
the Eye flides like the Head of one Bone in the articular Ca- 
vity of another ; but, being fixed to the Part, it eaſily accom- 
modates itſelf. to all the Degrees of Motion thereof. Had theſe 
Muſcles lain in a ftrait Direction, they would have incommo- 
ded the Recti; but their Obliquity ap be, in ſome meaſure, 
223 by the inner Surface of the Orbit, and by the Rectus 

xternus. | | 

The inner Surface of the Orbit ſerves for a kind of colla- 
teral Fulcrum, which hinders the Globe from falling too far 
inward ;- as the joint Action of the two. Obliqui prevents it in 
part from falling too far outward. The Rectus Externus, by 
being bent on the Globe, not only hinders it from being car- 
ried outward, but, alſo, prevents the indirect Motions of the 
Obliqui from thruſting it out of the Orbit toward the Temples, 
The other Uſes attributed to theſe Muſcles' ſeem to me to be 
without Foundation, from the Conſideration of their Inſertion, 
and of the Structure of the Parts with which they are concern- 
ed; both which Reaſons are explained in the Memoirs of the 
Academy for 1721. $235 | 


? 
PITALES, AND SUPERCILLIARES, 


The Supercilia, or Eye-brows, are the two hairy Arches 
fituated at the lower Part of the Forehead, between the Top 
of the Noſe and Temples, in the ſame Direction with the bony 
Arches, which form the ſuperior Edges of the Orbits. The 
Skin in which, t are fixed, does not ſeem to be much 
thicker than that of the reſt of the Forehead ; but the Mem- 
brana Adipoſa is thicker than on the neighbouring Parts. [The 
Extremity of the Eye-brows next the Noſe, is called the Head, 
as being larger than the other Extremity, which is named their 
Tail. "Erb Colour is different in different Perſons, and often 
in the ſame Perſon. different from that of the Hair of the 
Head; neither is the Size of them always alike. The Hairs 
of which they conſiſt are ſtrong and pretty ſtiff, and they lie 
obliquely, their Roots being turned to. the Noſe, and their 
Points to the Temples. 5 | 

The Supercilia have Motions common to them with thoſe . 
of the Skin of the Forehead, and of the bairy Scalp. By theſe 
Motions the Eye-brows ate lifted up, the Skin of the Forehead 


is wrinkled more or leſs regularly and tranſverſly ; and the Hair, 


and almoſt the whole Scalp, is moved, but not in the ſame 
Degree in all Perſons ; for ſome, by this Motion alone, can 
move the Hat, and even throw it from their Head. The Eye- 
brows have likewiſe particular Motions, which contract the Skin 
137 *] above 
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above the Noſe; and all theſe different Motions are performed 
by the following Muſcles. 


The Frontal Muſcles are two ang 8 _—_ wal 
al Lengths, lying immedia ind tin an | 
Med EG hn Farts of the Forehead, which 


Membrana Adipoſa on the anterior 


Parts they cover from the Root of the Noſe, and — about 
i 


Two-thirds of the Arch of the Eye-brows on. each Side, all 
the Way to the lateral Parts of the Hair on the Forehead. At 
the Root of the Noſe they touch each other, as.if they were 
but one Muſcle ; and at this Place their Fibres are ſhort and 
longitudinal, or vertical. ries 1 ts 
The next Fibres on each Side become gradually longer, and 
more oblique, the moſt anterior being always the ſhorteſt and 
ſtraiteſt; and the lateral, the longeſt, and turned moſt oblique- 
ly. towards the Temples at their upper Extremities, By this 
Diſpolition an angular Interſtice is formed between the Place 
where the two Muſcles join, and the Hair on the Middle of 
the Forehead'; but. this Diſpoſition is not the. ſame in all Sub- 
jects, no more than the Wrinkles and Bounds, of the Hair on 
the Forehead. bal EY Ea 
- "Theſe Muſcles are fixed by the inferior Extremities of their 
fleſhy Fibres immediately in the Skin, running through the 
Membrana Adipoſa. They cover the Muſculi Superciliares, 
and adhere cloſely. to them by a kind of Intertexture. By the 
ſame Fibres they ſeem to be.inſerted in the angular Apo ww 
of the Os Frontis, and to be blended a little with the Muſcles 
of the Palpebræ and Noſe. The upper Extremities of their 
fleſhy Fibres are fixed in the external, or convex Surface of the 
Pericranium. Each of their lateral Portions covers a Portion 
of the 'Tempoxal Muſcle on the ſame Side, and adheres very 
cy to it. The ſuperior and inferior Inſertions are gra- 
ua . i 
The occipital Muſcles are two ſmall, thin, broad, and very 
ſhort fleſhy Planes, fituated on the lateral Parts of the Occiput 
at ſome ce from each other. They are inſerted by the 
inferior Extremities of their fleſby Fibres in the fuperior tranſ- 
verſe Line of the Os. Occipitis, and, alſo, a little above 
it. Thence they run up obliquely from behind forward, 
and are fixed in the inner or concave Surface of the Pericra- 
mum. 
The Breadth of theſe Muſcles reaches from the poſterior 
middle Part of the Occiput, toward the Maſtoide Apophyſis, 
and they diminiſh, uncqually in Length as they approach theſe 
Apophyſes. From this Inequality in Length, each: of them 
$ as if it were double in ſome Subjects; and, in others, 
are ſo thin and pale, that they ſeem to be wanting. They 
are ſometimes covered by an aponeurotic Expanſion of the Tra- 
zii. | 
F The Occipital and Frontal Muſcles appear to be true Di- 
gaſtrici, both with ard to their Inſertions in the Pericranium, 
and in regard to their Action. Their Inſertions in the Pericra- 
nium are bppoſite, one being on the Outſide, the other on the 
nſide; fo that this Membrane, or Aponeuroſis, may be con- 
fidered as a middle Tendon of four ſingle. Muſcles, that is, 
which have their fleſhy Fibres fixed only to one Side of their 
Tendons. The fixed L navel the Occipitales at the lower 
Part of the Occiput, and the moveable Infertions of the Fron- 
tales in the Skin of the Forehead, and of the Supercilia, be- 
ing well conſidered, together with their reciprocal Inſertions in 
the ſame Aponeuroſis, ſeem to be a very convincing Proof, that 


they are Digaſtric Muſcles. | 
Theſe four Muſcles ſeem always to act in Concert, the Oc- 


cipitales being only Auxiliaries, or Aſſiſtants to the Frontales, 


the Office of which is to raiſe the Supercilia, by wrinkling the 
Skin of the Forehead ; theſe Wrinkles fallow the Direction of 
the Eye-brows pretty regularly in ſome Subjects, and very irre- 
gularly in others; 2 

To be convinced of the Co-operation of theſe four Muſcles, 
we need only hold the Hand on the Occipitales, while we raiſe 
the Eye-brows, and wrinkle the Forehead ſeveral times; and 
we ſhall perceive the Occipitakes to move each time, thou 
not in the ſame Degree in all Subjects. In ſome 
Occipitales ſeem to be relaxed, while the Frontales, being in 
Contraction, move the whole Scalp and Pericranium forward, 
and then contract to bring them back to their natural Situa- 


Ton. | | 

The Muſculi SuperciJiares are fleſby Faſciculi, fituated be- 
hind the Supercilia, and behind the inferior Portion of the Muſ- 
culi Frontales, from the Root of the Noſe to above one half 
of each ſupereiliary Arch. They are ſtrongly. inſerted partly 
in the Synarthrolis of the Oſſa Naſi with the Os Frontis, where 
they come very near the proper Muſcles of the Noſe, and part- 
ly in a ſmall neighbouring Portion of the Orbit. Frem thence 
8 firſt run up a little, and afterwartls more or leſs in the 
Direction of the pe ny 


| | They are made up of ſeveral 
fmall Faſciculi of oblique Fibres, all fixed by one End in the 


manner already ſaid, and by the other partly in the lower 


one ſuperior, the other inferior. 


Extremity of the Muſcles, by which they are covered; and 
partly in the Skin of the Supercilia. This laſt Portion is eaſily 
r with a Portion of the Muſculus Orbicularis Palpe- 
rum. EE 
The Action of theſe Muſcles is to depreſs. the Eye-brows, 
to bring them cloſe | „and to contract the Skin of the 
Forchead immediately above the Noſe, into longitudinal and 
oblique Wrinkles, and the Skin which covers the Root of 'the 
Noſe into irregular tranſverſe Wrinkles.” This Action. as weft 
as that of the Frontales, and of the Muſcles of the Noſe and 
Lips, is not always arbitrary, but ſometimes mechanical and 
Involuntary. Theſe Muſcles may, perhaps, likewiſe ſerve to 
keep the Muſculi Frontales in Equilibrio during their Inaction, 
they being moveable by both Extremities. ENT - 


Tut Patrgok, and MEM CONJUNcTIVA. . 


_ The Palpebrz are a kind of Veils or Curtains placed. tran 
2 above and below the anterior Portion of the Globe of 
the Eye; and accordingly there are two Eye-lids to each Eye, 
The ſuperior is the largeſt 
and moſt moveable in Man, the inferior the ſmalleſt and leaf 
moveable, They both unite at each Side of the Globe, and 
the Places of their Union are termed Angles, one large, and in- 
ternal, which is next,the Noſe'; the — ſmall, or external, 
which is next the Temples. ; 


The Palpebræ are made up of common and proper Parts. 


The common Parts are the Skin, Epidermis, and Membrana 
Adipoſa. The proper Parts are the Muſcles, the Tarſi, the 
Puncta or Foramina Lachrymalia, the Membrana Conjunctiva, 


the Glandula Lachrymalis, and the particular Ligaments which 
ſuſtain the Tarſi. The Tarſi, and their Ligaments, are, in ſome 
meaſure, the Baſis of all theſe Parte. | a 

I be Tark are thin Cartilages forming the principal Part of 
the Edge of each Palpebra; and they are broader at the Middle, 
than at the Extremities. Thoſe of the ſuperior Palpebre are 
ſomething leſs than half an Inch in Breadth ; but in the lower 
Palpebrz they are not above the ſixth Part of an Inch; and 
their Extremities next the Temples are more ſlender than, thoſs 


next the Noſe. 
_ "Theſe Cartil are ſuited to the Borders and Curvature of 
the Eye-lids. lower Edge of the ſuperior Cartilage, and 


the ypper Edge of the inferior, terminate equally, and both 
may be termed the Ciliary Edges. The oppoſite Edge of the 
upper. Tarſus is ſomething ſemicircular between its two, Ex- 
tremities; but that of the inferior Tarſus is more uniform, 
and both are thinner than the Ciliary Edges. Their inner Sides, 
or thoſe next, are grooved by ſeveral ſmall tranſverſe Chanels, 
of which hereafter ; and the Extremities of both Cartilages ar 
connected by a kind of ſmall Ligaments. f 

The broad Ligaments of the Tarſi are membranous Elon- 
gations formed by the Union of the Perioſteum of the Orbita, 
and Pericranium, along both Edges of each Orbit. The ſu- 
perior 2 is broader than the inferior, and fix d to the 
ſuperior Edge of the upper Cartilage, as the inferior is to the 
lower Edge of the lower Cartilage ; fo that theſe Ligaments, 
and the Tarſi, taken alone, or without, the other Parts, re- 
preſent Palpebre. i 

The Membrana Conjunctiva is generally deſeribed am 
the Coats of the Globe of the Eye; and I, alſo, mentione« 
it there. It is a thin Membrane, one Portion of which lines 
the inner Surface of the Palpebræ, that is, of the Tarſi, and their 
broad Ligaments. At the Edge of the Orbit it has a Fold, and'is 
continued from hence on the anterior Half of the Globe of the 
Eye, adhering to the Tunica Albuginea ; fo that the Palpebræ, 
and the fore Part of the Globe of the Eye, are covered by ane 
and the fame Membrane, which does not appear to be a Con- 
tinuation of the Pericranium, but has ſome Connection with 
the broad Ligaments of the Tarſi. 

The Name of Cenjunctiva is commonly given only to that 
Part which covers the Globe, the other being called ſimply, The 
Internal Mymbrane of the Palpebre ; but we may very well name 
the one Mambruna Oculi Conjunctiva, and the other Mem- 
brana Palpebrarum Cunjunctiva. That of the Palpebræ is a 
very fine Membrane, adhering very cloſe, and full of ſmall 
capillary Blood-vefſels. It is perforated by numerous imper- 
ceptible Pores, through which a kind” of Serum is continu 
diſcharged ; and it has ſeveral very evident Folds, which ſh 

Conjunctiva of the Eye adheres by the Intervention of 
a cellular Subſtance, and is conſequently looſe, and, as it were, 
maveable ; and it may be taken hold of, and ſeparated, in ſeve- 
ral Places, from the tendinous Coat. It wa a whitiſh Co- 
lour, and, being tranſparent, the Albuginea makes it appear 
perfectly white ; theſe two Coats together farming What is 
called The White of the Eye. The greateſt Part of the nume- 
rous Veſſels which run upon it, contain only the ſe- 
rous Part of the Blood, and conſequently are not diſcoverable, 

4 | except 


— 


00 


except by anatomical Injections Inflammations, Ohſtructions, 

and the like. With a Nast of a good Knife we continue the 
jan of this Membrane over the Cornea Lucida. 

The Lachrymal Gland: is white, and of the Number of thoſe 


called Conglomerate Glands. It lies under that Depreſſion 
obſervable in the Arch of the Orbit, near the Temples, and 
laterally above the Globe of the Eye. 


1k1 is alittle flatted, and divided, as it were, into two Lobes, 
one of which lies toward the Inſertion of the Muſculus Rectus 
ſuperior; the other ta ward the ReRus externus. It adheres 
very cloſely to the Fat which ſurrounds the Muſcles, and pof 
rior Conyexity of the Eye; and it was formerly named 
dula Innominata. N ; 4 ES Ss 
From this Gland ſeveral agg kn out, which run down 
almoſt parallel to each other, og e Subſtance of the Tu- 
nica Interna, or Conjunctiva of the ſuperior Palpebra, and-after- 
_ wardspierce it — near the ſuperior Edge of the Tarſus. 
Theſe Ducts are very difficult to be found; but the beſt way to 
diſcaver them is to let the ſuperior Palpebra lie a little while 
in cold Water, and then, without wiping it, to blow on ſeveral 
Places of the Surface of the Membrane, through a ſmall Tube 
held very near, but fo as not to touch it, that the Air may 
fill ſome of the Orifices of the Ducts, and fo diſcover them. 

The Borders of each Palpebra, taken all together, are formed by 
the Edge of the Tarſus, and by the Union of the internal Mem- 
brane with the Skin and Epidermis. This Border is flat, and 
of ſome ſenſible Breadth from within about a Quarter of an Inch 
of the internal Angle all the My, the external Angle, near 
which the Breadth diminiſhes. is Breadth is owing only to 
the Thickneſs of the Palpebrz$ which at this Place have their 
Edges oblique or flanting, in ſuck a manner as, when the two 
Palpebrz touch each other lightly, a triangular Space or Canal 
is formed between them and the Globe of the Eye. 

The flat Edge of each Palpebra is adorned with a Row of 
Hairs, called Cilia, or Eye-laſhes, Thoſe belonging to the 
ſuperior Palpebra are bent upward, and longer than thoſe of the 
lower Palpebra, which are bent downward. 'Thefe Rows are 
placed next the Skin, and are not ſingle, but irregularly double 
or triple. The Hairs are longer near the Middle of the Pape 
bra than toward the Extremities, and for about a Quarter of an 
Inch from the inner Angle, they are quite wanting. | 
| the fame Border of the Palpebræ near the internal 
Membrane, or toward the Eye, we ſee a Row of ſmall Holes, 
which may, be named Foramina, or Puncta Ciliaria. They are 
the Orifice of the ſame Number of ſmall oblong Glands, which 
lie in the Sulci, Chanels, or Grooves, on the inner Surface of 
the Tarſus, Theſe little Glands are of a whitiſh Colour, and, 
When examined N a ſingle Microſcope, they appear like 
Bunches of Grapes, thoſe of each Bunch communicating toge- 
ther. When they are ſqueezed between two Nails, a ſebaceous 
2 like ſoft Wax, is diſcharged through the Puncta Ci- 
laria. 

Near the great or internal Angle of the Palpebrz, the flat Por- 
tion of their 1 terminates in another, which is rounder and 
thinner. By the Union of theſe two Edges an Angle is formed, 
which is not perfectly pointed like a true Angle, but rounded ; 
yet it ought not to be termed an obtuſe Angle, becauſe that 

xpreſſion in the mathematical Style means ſomething different. 
For the ſame Reaſon the Name of great Angle is unproper ; 
and we had better call it the internal or naſal Angle. 

At this Place, the Extremity of the flat Portion is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the round Portion by a ſmall Protuberance or Pa- 
pilla, which is obliquely perforated by a ſmall Hole in the Edge 
of each Palpebra. Theſe two ſmall Holes are very viſble, 
and often more ſa in living than in dead Bodies; and they 
are commonly named PunCta Lachrymalia, being the Orifices 
of two {mall „which open beyond the Angle of the Eye 
into a particular Reſervoir, termed Sacculus Lachrymalis, which 
is deſcribed under the Article NAsus. 3 
- The Puncta Lachrymalia are oppoſite to each other, and fo 
they meet when the Eye is ſhut. Round the Orifice of each 


of theſe Points, we obſerve a whitifh Circle, which ſeems to be 


a cartilaginous Appendix of the Tarſus, and which keeps the 
Orifice always open. Theſe two oblique Circles are fo diſ- 
poſed, that, when the Eye is but lightly ſhut, they touch each 
other _ toward the Skin, and not toward the Globe of the 
Eye. The fine Membrane which covers theſe Circles, and 
paſſes through the Puncta into the Ducts, ſeems ſometimes to 
run into Gathers, when it is touched with a Stilet. 

The Caruncula Lachrymalis is a ſmall, rediſh, granulated, 
oblong Body, ſituated preciſely between the internal Angle of 
the Palpebræ, and Globe of the Eye; but it is not fleſhy, as its 

Name would inſinuate. The Su of it ſeems to be wholly 

landular; and it appears through a ſingle Microſcope, in the 
— manner as the other Conglomerate Glands. We diſcover 
upon it a great Number of fine Hairs, covered by an oily yel 
Jowiſh Matter; and on the Globe of the Eye, near 92 la 


aun Body; we ſee a ſemilunar Fold formey 


manners. | | 
l P ſuperioris is e 
The Levator Fh this Mile fi 


tions of the Rectus ſuperior, ane 1 ſuperior. * 


I be fourth Portion is an A 


ſeldom appear 


o 


the concave Side of hie 6 e to te ey WE 
ver Side to the Nofe, This Fold appears maſt when, t 
is turned toward the Noſe, 

The Muſcles of the Palpehra are com 
two, one peculiar to the upper Eye-lid, 
bre Superioris.z the other common to bo 
Orbicu 1 


0 pl 
ated in the Orbit above a ne Rectus ior (cy 

It is fixed to the Bottom of the hit, by 1 
don, near the Foramen opticum, between the poſleriar 1855 | 


e 
its fleſhy Fibres run forward on the increnſi adually 
in Breadth ; ang terminate by a very gp 14 
Tarſus of the ſuperior Palpebra. © * 

By the Muſculus Palpebrarum obliquus, we underſtand: all 
that Extent of * Fibres, which by a thin By atum ſurrounds 
the Edge of each Orbit, and from thence, W t any Inter- 
ruption, covers the two Palpebre: all the Nay to the Cilia, 
The Fibres which run upon the Edge of the Orbit are nearly 
orbicular ; but moſt of thoſe which cover the Falpebræ arg 
Fas — Almoſt all — them —— a — ende 
ituated tranſyerſly het woen the internal Angle of the Eye, a 
ch naſal Apopbyl of the Os kalle Fei x der hi 
Fe endon, ſtrongeſt where it is fixed in the Hong, ang 
diminiſhing gradually as it approaches the Angle of Ipe- 
bræ, where it terminates at the Union of the Points, or at the 


Extremities of the two Tarſi, The fleſhy Fibres are fixed to 


it anteriorly, ſo that at firſt Sight it appears to be no mort thay 
2 Linea Alba. | 


From thence one Portion of the Fibres is turned upward, the 


other downward; and both meet again at the external 4 
being united by a particular kind of Intertexture, very Aeule 
to be explained; when, having inverted this Portion” of the 
Muſcle, we examine its ior Surface, we obſerve a ſmall, 
thin, tendinous Rope, which. runs through the fleſby Fibr 
and divides them all the Way from the Union of the cwo Ta 
to the Temporal Edge of the Orbit, where it diſappears; the 
Fibres which lie beyond it appearing to continue the main Cir» 
cuit of the Muſcle. > - 

I divide this Muſcle into four Portions, whereof the firſt is 
that which ſurrounds the Orbit, and which does not appear to 
be interrupted towards the Temples, the upper Part of it lying 
between the Supercilia, and the lower Part of the Muſculi Fron: 
tales. The ſecond Portion is that which lies between the upper 
Edge of the Orbit, and the Globe of the Eye, and which covers 
the inferior Edge of the Orbit below, ſome of its Fibres being 
fixed to both Edges of the Orbit. Riolanus divided this into two 
ſemicircular Portions, one ſuperior, the other inferior; the firſt 
lying between the Muſculus Superciliaris and the lower Part of 
the Muſculus Frontalis, to. both which it adheres very much. 

The third Portion ſeems. to belong more particularly to the 
Palpebræ, and the greateſt Part of it is ſpent in the Palpebra 
ſuperior. The Fibres of this Portion meet at the two Angles 
of the Eye, where they appear to make very acute Infletions 
without any Diſcontinuation; but when examined on the other 
Side next the Globe of the Eye, they have in ſome Subjects 

to me to be 1 into ſuperior and inferior. 
he greateſt Part of theſe Fibres form a tranverſely oval Cir- 
cumference, the ſhorteſt Diameter of which is longer when the 


Eyes are open, than when ſhut. 
ix to the third, from which 


it differs principally in this, that its Fibres do not reach to the 
Angles, and form only ſmall Arches, the Extremities of which 
terminate in each P This Portion is really divided into 
two, one for the Edge of the upper Eye-lid, the other for that 
of the lower. Riolanus names this Portion Muſculus Ciliaris. 

All theſe different Portions of the Orbicular Muſcle adhere to 
the Skin, which covers it from the upper Part of the Noſe to the 
Temples, and from the Supercilium to the upper Part of the 
Cheek. When they contract, ſeveral Wrinkles are formed in 
the Skin, which vary according to the different Direction of 
the Fibres; thoſe under the lower Palpebra are very numerous, 
and run down very obliquely from before backward. , 

The Skin of the ſuperior Palpebra is folded Arch- wiſe, al- 
moſt in a parallel Direction to that of the ſemi-oval Fibres, the 
Plieæ interſecting the Levator ; whereas the other Folds only 
interſe&t- the Orbiculariss The radiated and oblique Plica 
in young Perſans, except when the firſt and 
ſecond Portions of the Orbicularis are in Action; but in aged 
Perſons the Marks thereof are viſible at all times. | 

In Man, the ſuperior P. has much more Motion than 
the inferior. The ſmall imple Motions called Twinkling, 
which frequently happen, though not equally often, in all Sub- 


Contraction of the Levator and ſuperior Palpebral Portion of 
the Muſculus Orbicularis; and in the lower Palpebra, at the 
ſame time; or alternately, by the inferior palpebral Portion of the 
Orbicularis ; but, as there is but a ſmall Number of Fibres in this 
Portion, theſe Fibres are but very inconſiderable in this Eye-lid. 
Theſe light Motions, eſpecially thoſe of the upper Palpebra, 
are not very eaſy to be explained, according to the true Struc- 
ture of the Part. The Motions which wrinkle the Palpebrz, 
and which are commonly performed to keep one Eye very cloſe 
ſhut, while we look ſtedfaſtly with the other, are explicable by 
the ſimple Contraction of al the Portions of the Orbicularis. 
Theſe Motions, likewiſe, depreſs the Supercilia, which conſe- 
quently may be moved in three different manners, upward by 
the Muſculi Frontales, downward by the Orbiculares, and for- 
ward by the Superciliares, 


Tux VESssEIS or THE EvE, AND OF ITs APPENDAGES. 


The external Carotid Artery, by means of the Arteria Maxil- 
laris externa, and the Femporal and Frontal Arteries, give ſeveral 
Ramifications to the Integuments, which ſurround the Eye, and 
to all the Portions of the Muſculus Orbicularis; and theſe 
Ramifications communicate with thoſe which are diſtributed 
to the Membrana Conjunctiva Palpebrarum, and to the Carun- 
cula. | 
The ſame external Carotid, by means of the Arteria Maxil-. 
laris interna, ſends a conſiderable Branch into the Orbit thro? 
the inferior Orbitary or Spheno-maxillary Fiſſure ; which is 
diſtributed to the Perioſteum of the Otbit, to the Muſcles of 
the Globe of the Eye, to the Levator Palpebræ ſuperioris, to 
the Fat, Glandula Lepa Membrana Conjunctiva, both 
of the Eye and Palpebræ, the Caruncle, &c. It communicates 
with the internal Carotid, and ſends a ſmall Artery to the 
Ethmoidal Cells of the Noſe, through the ſmall internal poſte- 
rior orbitary Hole. „ 8 

The internal Carotid Artery, having entered the Cranium, 
ſends off ſmall Branches which accompany the Optic Nerve, 
and thoſe which paſs thro? the Fiſſura Spheno- maxillaris. One 
of theſe ſmall arterial Branches runs into the Subſtance of the 
Optic Nerve, and produces, on the Retina, the ſmall Arteries 
which a 
brane. e reſt join the Ramifications of the external Carotid 
already mention'd, and, having penetrated into the Subſtance 
of the Tunica Sclerotica on the back Side, and run for a little 
Way through that Subſtance, they perforate this Coat inwardly 
in five or ſix Places at an equal Diſtance from the Optic Nerve, 
and the Pupilla. 

Afterwards they perforate the external Lamina of the Cho- 
roides in the ſame Number of Places, and form between that, 


and the internal Lamina, the Vaſa Vorticoſa of Steno, and 


the Vaſcula Stellæ, mentioned in the Deſcription of this internal 
Lamina. Some ſmall vaſcular Filaments from theſe Ramifica- 
tions are, alſo, obſerved to adhere very cloſely to the Tunica 
Vitrea; and, before they form the Vaſa Vorticoſa, they ſend 
ſmall Arteries in a direct Courſe to the Circumference of the 
Uvea, where they form a vaſcular Circle, which ſends out 
Capillaries as far as the Membrana Cryſtallina, which are very 
aff injected in new-born Children. | 

The Veins of all theſe Parts anſwer nearly to the Arteries. 
The internal Veins unload themſelves, partly into the internal 
Jugular Vein by the Sinus Orbitarii, Cavernoſi, and Petroſi, 
3 partly into the external Jugular Vein by the Vena Angula- 
ris, or Maxillaris Externa, the 
Oe. Je 
Beſides the Capillary Veſſels, eaſily diſtinguiſhable by the 
red Colour of the Blood, there are great Numbers of thoſe 
which admit nothing but the ſerous and lymphatic Parts of the 
Blood, and conſequently do not appear in the natural State, 
They become viſible in ſome Places by Inflammations and In- 
jections, as on the Membrana Conjunctiva of the Eye; but 
theſe Contrivances do not diſcover them every-where in aged 
Perſons. In a Feetus, and in new-born Children, a fine In- 


axillaris Interna, Temporalis, 


jection has ſucceeded ſo well, as to diſcover the Veſſels of the 


embrana Cryſtallina and Vitrea ; and, in a Fcetus of about 
ſix Months, the injected Liquor ſeemed to me to have pene- 
trated a Part of the Cryſtalline and Vitreous Humour. | 


THz NERVES OF ThE EYE, AND OF ITS APPENDAGES. 


Beſides the Optic Nerve, deſcribed under the Article Nexvus, 
the Globe of the Eye receives ſeveral ſmall ones, which run on 
each Side, along and about the Optic Nerve, from its Entry 
into the Orbit to its Inſertion in the Globe. Theſe Filaments 
come-chiefly from a ſmall lenticular Ganglion, formed by very 
ſhort Branches of the Orbitary or Ophthalmic Branch of the 
fifth Pair, and a Branch of the third Pair, or Motores Oculi. 
* Theſe nervous Filaments of the Lentieular Ganglion, having 
reached the Globe of the Eye, are divided into ſive or fix Faſci- 
culi, which, having furrounded the Optic Nerve, and pene- 


8 


very plainly on the inner Sides of that Mem- 


of the Globe of the Eye; and the lachrymal Serum is equally ſpread 


11 

trated and perforated the Cornea Opaca or Sclerotica, run at 
Diſtances more or leſs equal between the ScleroticaandChoroides, 
towards the Uvea. There each of them is divided into ſeve- 
ral ſhort Filaments, which terminate in the Subſtance of the. 
Uvea. Theſe ſmall Nerves, which run from behind forward, 
between the Sclerotica and the Choroides, have formerly: been 
taken for particular Ligaments, by very great Anatomiſts, | 
The Nerves which go to the other Parts belonging to the 
Eye, come from the third, fourth, ſixth, and firſt two Branches 
of the fifth Pair of Nerves of the Medulla oblongata, and, like- 
wiſe, from the Portio Dura of the ſeventh Pair. The third, 
fourth, and ſixth Pairs give Nerves to the Muſcles of the Globe 
of the Eye. The two Branches of the fifth Pair, and the Por- 
tio Dura of the ſeventh, give Nerves, not only to the other 

Parts, which ſurround the Globe, but, alſo, to the Muſculi 
Frontales, and internal Parts of the Noſe. 2 

The Trunk of the third Pair, or Motores Oculi, havi 

entered the Orbit through the ſuperior Orbitary, or Spbenoldi 
Fiſſure, produces four Branches. The firſt runs upward, and 
divides into two, one for the Muſculus Rectus ſuperior, and the 
other for the Levator Palpebræ ſuperioris. The Trunk, con- 
tinuing its Courſe, gives off the ſecond ſnort Branch to the 
Rectus inferior. The third Branch is long, and goes to the 
Obliquus inferior, contributing likewiſe to the Formation of 
the lenticular Ganglion already mentioned. The fourth Branch 
is large, and ſupplies the Rectus internus. 12 

The firſt Branch of the fifth Pair, commonly termed Nervus 
Ophthalmicus, divides into three Branches as it enters the Orbit; 
and, ſometimes, only in two, one of which is afterwards ſub- 
divided. Of theſe three Branches, one is ſuperior, which J 
term Nervus Superciliaris ; one internal, named Naſalis; and 
one external, to which the Name of Temporalis agrees better 
than that of Lachrymalis, which may occaſion a Miſtake. 

The ſuperior or Superciliary Branch runs along the whole Pe- 
rioſteum of the Orbit, and, having paſſed through the ſuperci- 
liary Notch or Foramen of the Os Frontis, is difiributed to the 
Muſculus Frontalis, Superciliaris, and ſuperior Portion. of the 
Orbicularis Palpebrarum ; and it communicates with a ſmall 
Branch of the Portio Dura of the ſeventh Pair. 0 

The internal or Naſal Branch paſſes under the Ramification 
of the Nerve of the third Pair, and, running toward the Noſe, is 
diſtributed thereto, and to the neighbouring Parts of the Orbi- 
cularis and Caruncula. This Branch ſends off a Filament, which, 
paſſing through the internal, anterior, orbitary Hole, enters the 
Cranium, and preſently returns again through one of the Eth- 
moidal Holes to the internal Parts of the Noſe. I have ſome- 
times 'obſerved' this Naſal Branch to communicate with the 
ſperciliary Branch, by a particular Arch, before it enters the 
Orbitary Hole. NM | $ 

The external or Temporal Branch, which is, ſometimes, a 
Subdiviſion of the Superciliaris, is diſtributed to the Glikdula 
Lachrymalis, and ſends off a Filament, which pierces the Orbi- 
tary Apophyſis of the Os Malz. 

The ſecond Branch of the fifth Pair, called Nervus Maxil- 
laris ſuperior, ſends off a Branch through the bony Canal of 
the lower Part of the Orbit, which, going out at the anterior 
inferior orbitary Hole, is diſtributed to the neighbouring Portion 
of the Muſculus Orbicularis, and communicates with a Branch 
of the Portio Dura. | 

The Portio, Dura of the ſeventh Pair, or auditory Nerve, 
which I call Nervus Sympatheticus minor, gives Branches to 
the ſuperior, inferior, and external lateral Parts of the Orbicularis 
Palpebrarum, one of which communicates with the Nervus 
Superciliaris, and another with the Suborbitarius. bf 


Tart Usts or THE EYE, AND TS APPENDAGES, 


Every body knows, that the Eye is the O of Viſion. 
The tranſparent Parts of the Globe modif the Rays of Light, 
by different Refractions; the Retina and Choroides receive the 
different Impreſſions of theſe Rays, and the Optic Nerve car- 
ries theſe Impreſſions to the Brain. When Objects are at a 
greater Diſtance, or obſcure, the Papilla is dilated ; and it is con- 
tracted, when Objects are near, or placed in a great Light. The 
Muſcles of the Globe of the Eye, and of the Palpebræ, per- 
form the Motions already deſcribed. | 

The Glandula Lachrymalis continually moiſtens the fore Part 


over that Globe by the Motiens of the ſuperior Palpebra, the inner 
Surface of which is in a ſmall meaſure villous. The Union of 
the two Palpebrz directs this Serum towards the Puncta Lachry- 
malia ; and the unctuous Matter diſcharged through the Fora- 
mina Ciliaria, hinders it from running out between the Palpe- 
bræ. The large Size and viſcid Surface of the Caruncula pre- 
vents it. from running beyond the Puncta, and thus forces it 
into them. The Supercilia may hinder Sweat from falling on 
the Eyes. The ſuperior Cilia, which are longer than the inferior, 
may have the ſame Uſe, and they both ſerve to prevent Duſt, In- 

| ſes, 
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and the like, from entering the Eyes when they are only 4 and inverting the Ehe lid we muſt; with a dender Knife, wake 


lite open, Winſlow, » . 
Tax METHOD OF EXTRACTING BoDIEs FALLEN INTO 
| ee Tx Erks. 


It is no uncommon Accident for the Eyes to be tormented 
by the Admiſſion of a ſmall Particle of Wood, Stone, Sand, of a 
Quill, of the Nails of the Hands or Feet, of Quick-lime, acrid 
Salts, and the like: which, if they are not quickly extracted, fre- 
quently occaſion Inflammations, and other dangerous 
uences. Ae | 
The eaſieſt Remedy, in ſuch à Cale, is, to ſtroke the Eye-lid 
ently with the Finger, holding the Head down ; by which means 
* increaſed Flux of Tears, excited by the adhering Particle, 
will often waſh it out, without much Difficulty. If this Method 
fails, conyey under the Eye-lid a little levigated Pearl, or Crabs- 
claw-, that, when theſe are waſhed our by the Tears, the extra- 
neous Subſtance may be brought with them. If this Remedy 
proves effectual, rake the ſmall round Head of a ſlender Probe, 
or à little Pair of Pliers, or the End of a Tooth-pick, and, gently 


elevating the Eye-lids from the Eye, carefully ſearch for, and ten- 


derly extract, the foreign Particle; or dip a Pencil-bruſh of ſoft 
Feathers, or a Bit of Sponge faſtened ro a Quill, in warm Water, 
which, being introduced. under the Eye-lid, may bruſh it out. 
Lime, or any acrid Subſtance, may be waſhed out with Water, 
or Milk warmed, either by Injection, with a Feather, or Sponge. 
To remove the Redneſs and Inflammation, which may continue 
after the Subſtance is extracted, let the Patient frequently waſh 
his Eye with a cooling and lenient Collyrium made of Roſe- 
water, thoroughly mixed with the White of an Egg, 4 little Alum, 
and Sugar of Lead, or Tutty. If the Inflammation be violent, 
Bleeding mutt not be neglected. 5 


Or TUBERCLES AND EXCRESCENCES ON THE EyE-L1Ds. 


| Theſe Tubercles are of different Sorts and Sizes. If the Ex- 
creſcence be ſmall, red; hard, immoveable, and ſeated above 
the Eye-laſhes, it is denominated Crithe, or Hordeolum, from its 
Retemblance of à Barley-corn. This is an encyſted Tumor, 
which, by Inflammation, generates a thick Matter, whence pro- 
ceed intenſe Pain, and various Diſorders of the Sight : Some» 
times it is ſeared ourwardly next the Skin, ſometimes 
on the Inſide of the Eye lid. If the Tubercle be moveable, it is 
named Chalaxium. Some, being like Hail, aſſume the Appella- 
tion of Grandines; others, being Veſicles filled with an aqueous 
Humour, are termed Hydatides. Some are of the Nature of 
Atheroma, Steatoma, ard Meliceris, which are deſcribed under 
the Article TuMor. Bur almoſt all theſe Tubercles are of the 
encyſted Kind, ſome hanging from a ſlender Root, and others 
ſeated on a broad Baſis, as they are repreſented in Tab. XXXVI. 
Fig. 16, 17, 18. 
Though ſuch Tubercles, in other Parts of the Body, might be 
ſafely diſregarded, yet, when they affect this Part, the Delicacy 
of the Organ requires particular Caution. If they are not very 
troubleſome, they produce little or no Danger, though they 
ſomewhat disfigure the Part. Theſe Tubercles ſeldom yield to 
Medicine, and by emollient Caraplaſms, which are recommend- 
ed by ſome, the Eye itſelf may be injured; therefore they require 
a chirurgical Operation. | . | 
All theſe Tubercles, thoſe which hang from a ſmall Root ex- 
cepted, are removed by making an Inciſion in the Integuments, 
carefully avoiding 3 the Cyſtis, ſo that the Cyſtis, with 
the Tubercle, may, if poſſible, be extracted entire; as is di- 
rected under the Article TuMoR. But if the Coat of the Tu- 
bercle be wounded, or if it firmly adheres to the Fleſh, ſo tha 
it cannot be wbolly ſeparated from it by the Knife, cut out as 
much as you ſafely can, with a ſmall Pair of Sciſſars, and imme- 
diately apply a digeſtive Ointment mixed with red Precipitate, 
or Unguen: um Ægyptiacum, or with Lapis Infernalis, for ero- 
ding the Remains, and the Cure may be completed by a vulne- 
rary Balſam. Sometimes, when I judge, that the Tumor cannot 
be entirely extracted, I make the Inciſion directly through the 
Cyſtis, and after having expreſſed the contained Matter, I apply 
Cauſtics for deſtroying the Remainder, as is directed ſor encyſted 
Tumors. But here particular Care is required to prevent any of 
the Cauſtic from falling into the Eye, which might greatly injure 
the Sight. Pendent Tubercles may be eaſily removed either by 
cutting them off gradually with a Ligature of Silk-thread, or in- 
ſtantly with the Sciſſars. But the Hordeola require a different 
Method ; for they, unlike other encyited Tumors, are attended 
with Pain and Inflammations ; and, therefore, as in Inflamma- 
tions, we muſt firſt endeavour to diſperſe them; but, if that At- 
ternpt fails, we muſt bring them to Suppuration, before we pro- 
ceed to Inciſion. To promote the Diſcuſſion, and alleviate the 
Pain of a recent — ahreay frequently foment the Part with 
faſting Spittle, or apply Mucilage of Quince · ſeeds, or the warm 
Pulp of a roaſted Apple, —— with a little Saffron and Cam- 
phire. If all theſe prove ineffectual, and the Tumor, beginning 
to turn yellow, tends to Suppuration, it may be promoted by a 
Plaiſter of Honey and Meal, or of Diachylum with the Gums. 
But if we would ſooner complete the Cure, we muſt have re- 


cCourſe to the Knife; for which Purpoſe, afrer drawing back 


0 


- recctilineal Inciſon, in ſuch a manner, that, if the Tubercle is 


as yet hard, the Bag or Veſicle, in which it is contained, may be 
commadiouſly ſeparated and extracted. But, if the Tubercle is 
already ripe, it is to be laid open, the Pas to be cjeted; and 
the Veſicle conſumed by corroſive Medicines; by which means 
an unſeemly Scar will be prevented, and the Wound congluti- 
nated without the Aſſiſtance of other Medicines. 


Or Warrs on Tas Ers-Livs. 


The Eye-lids are often affected with Warts, not unlike the 
above-mentioned Tumors, which not only disfigure the Part, 
bur often injure the Sight. Theſe Warts have either a large or 
ſmall Roqt, and may be extirpated either by the Ligature, the 
Knife, or corroding Medicines, like other Wars. The actual 
Cautery, which may be uſed in other Parts, muſt never be ap- 
plied in this Caſe ; and even Corroſives muſt be uſed with ex- 
treme Caution, leſt, by ſlipping into the Eye, they might deſtroy, 
or at leaſt greatly injure, the Sight. If theſe Warts appear blacki 
or livid, a Gangrene is to be apprehended, which will enſue, i 
they are irritated by the Application of Inſtruments or Medicines; 
and for this Reaſon they have been named Noli me tangere ; * 
and ſhould, therefore, be let alone. 1 hap ily removed, by Li- 
ture, a large Wart ye hy IT" 1 * n XVI. 
g. 17.) which im t ing of the Eye; no 
11." Sag " | TY EY he n 
Or Taz RRLAXAT Tos and Tumors or THE EYt-L1Ds, 
CALLED: PHALANOOS1Is AND Pross. 


Me often find the Eye-lids ſo much rumefied or relaxed, as 
greath to. deform the Part, and impede-the Sight. (See Tab, 
XXXVI. Fig. 19.) This Diſorder always proceeds either from 
a 2 iſtemper of the Muſculus Elevator Palpebræ, or from 
a Relaxation of the Skin above. Sometimes an cedematous, or 
watery Tumor is formed in the Eye - lids, ſo as to keep the Eye 
almoſt entirely cloſed ; this Caſe ſhould be accurately diſtin» 
puiſhed from the other, and eaſily yields to Medicine, by admi- 
niſtting Cathartics, Diuretics, and Sudorifics, and by fomentin 
the Part with a Compreſs dipt in warm camphorated Spirit of 
Wine or jn Lime-water. ' Bur, when it proceeds from a Relaxa- 
tion of the Skin, ſtrengthening Medicines are proper, as a Plaiſter 
of the black Oil of Tartar, mixed with Wax, or Peruvian Bal- 
ſam, Hungary Water, Spirit of Worms, and the like. If theſe - 
Medicines fail, the beſt Method is, carefully, to cut off a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of the relaxed Skin; which renders it ſhorter, and 
reduces it to its natural State, 

The Antients uſed the following Method of curing this Diſor- 
der. The relaxed Skin being raiſed, they paſſed a Needle, with 
a Thread, through it; then, artfully twiſting the Thread about the 
raiſed Skin, they ſeparated it, by making a tight Ligature; and this 
Operation 1 ſucceeds. Or with the Sciſſars or Knife, 
they amputated the ſuperfluous Part of the Skin, and, bringing che 
Lips of the Wound into Contacł, they ſecured them by a few 
ſimple Stitches ; as we read in Hippocrates, (Lib. de 2 Ra- 
tione in Acutis) Celſus, (Lib. 7, by 7.) and Paulus Egineta (Lib. 
6. Cap. 8.). But, in the laſt Method, the Hzmorrhage frequently 
proves ſo large, as to obſcure the Wound, ſo that a neat Euture 
cannot be made, which is conſequently followed by an unſeemly 
Cicatrix. To prevent theſe Inconveniences, Bartiſtius, a ce- 
lebrated German Oculiſt, contrived a wooden. Inſtrument, re- 


* 


2 in Tab. XXXVI. Fig. 17 B B, to intercept the redundant 
kin, Fig. 19. C. and, compreſſing it by turning the Screw D D, 


ſo as to obſtruct the Circulation, the intercepted Part mortified 
in a few Days, and calt itſelf ol. n 
But as this Method of Bartiſtivs was attended with great 
Pain, Inflammation, and other Inconveniences, Verduin, of Am- 
ſterdam, made a Braſs Inſtrument almoſt ſimilar, but pertorated 
in its upper and lower Parts (as in Tab. XXXV1. Fig. 21,) ; By 
this Inſtrument, he compreſſed the ſuperfluous Skin, and paſs'd a 
Needle with a Thread through the Perforations, as often as might 
be neceſſary, leaving four or five Inches of the Thread hangi 
down on each Side; then with the Knife, or Sciſſars, he cut o 
the prominent Skin, cloſe to the Edge of the Inſtrument; aſter 
which he removed the Inſttument, taking care not to draw out 
the Threads, which he immediately ty'd as in a common Suture. 
The Wound muſt be dreſsd, the firſt time, with ſome vulnerary 
Balſam, and ſcrap'd Lint; and, in the ſubſequent Dr ou 
ſpread your Lint cither with a vulnerary Balſam, or ſome digeſtive 
intment, to be ſecured with Compreſs and Bandage, After 
three or four Days, the Bandage bein dways removed with the 
. greateſt Caution, and the Lips of the bei cloſed, cut the 
middle Knor, and gently extract the Thread. reſt of the 
Threads may be treated by one at a in the ſame manner, com- 
ting the Cure with ſome vulnerary Balſam and Plaiſter. The 
ound may be cauterized before ihe. Removal of the Tnſtru- 


ment, which will not only ſuppreſi the and render 
the Biſorder leſs ſubject to return, but may perhaps make a Suture 
unneceſſary. Sometimes this Diſorder is of ſo long Continuan 


ol 


and the Tumor ſo large, that the Eye loſes its natural Figure ; 


' ſometimes Relapſes happen after 
ab «+ - pes ppen after repeated Operations; 2 


dem the Caſe incurable. Laſtl 


Agineta adviſes to 


— 


, we may obſerve, that Ras in- 
vented an Inſtrument for this Purpoſe, e differing from the 
former in its Shape and Uſes, Fig. 22. But the Invention of this 
Inſtrument was highly controverred between him and Ruyſch, 
who attributed it to Adrianſonins. 


Or Tas Erzs IRRITATED BY THE EYE-LASHES. 


The Eye-lids are ſometimes turn d inwards, ſo that the Eye be- 
comes extremely irritated by the Hairs or Eye-laſhes: Hence pro- 
ceed intenſe Pains and Inflammation, which, without timely Aſ- 
ſiſtance, may greatly injure, if not totally deſtroy, the Sight, This 
Diforder was, by the Greeks, named Trichiafir, Dis or 
Diftrichiafis, hairy, and ſometimes Entropium. It enerally 
ariſes from an irregular Cicatrix formed after a Wound, the Small- 
pox, or a Burn ; and ſometimes it is occaſioned by a Relaxation 


of the Eye-lids, and then it is attended with the other Miſchiefs 


above- mentioned. : 
To remedy this Diſorder, and prevent a Relapſe, the Hairs 
muſt be entirely extirpated, an Operation very difficult to be 
rformed. If the Hairs are cut cloſe, it will be to no Purpoſe; 
r the rigid, ſharp-poinred Stumps will again ſhoot up, and irri- 


© rate the 0 worle than the Hairs did before. Some endeavour to 


bend the Hairs outwards, by 9 them agglutinated on the Out- 
fide of the upper and lower Eye-lids by ſome ſticking Plaiſter ; 
but the continual Motion of the Eye-lids ſoon looſens the Hair, 
and they become ggain inverted. Ceſſus, therefore, directs to 
burn the Roots of the Hair, one by one, with a ſlender, but 
broad-pointed Needle, ſhaped like a Spatula, heated red-hot. But 
Il out the Hairs, one by one, before the 
Cauterization of their Roots, an Operation which cannot be per- 
formed without exquiſite Pain; and, therefore, ſome chuſe to fill 
up the Cavities at the Roots of the Hairs, after their Extraction, 
with ſome corroſive Medicine, ſuch as Lapis infernalis, taking 
care, that no Part of it gets into the Eye; or it will be better to 
rouch rhe Cavities with a ſmall Pledget dipt in- the Spiric of 
Sal Atnmoniac, or the highly- rectified Spirit of Wine; by which 
means they will cloſe up, without producing any more Hairs. 
When there are many inverted Haits to be thus extracted, let 
them be pulled out at different times, and not all at once, which 
would indace violent Pain and Inflammation. The Cornea 
ſhould, alſo, be defended from the Cauſtic; or the actual Cautery, 


by ſcraped Lint, or a ſmooth hollow Plate of Lead, Wax, or Horn, 


apted as in artificial . If the Diſorder ſhould ariſe from 
a Relaxation of the Eye- lids, it will be neceſſary to treat it, like 
the Relaxation only, as was before directed. 

Bur if all the Hairs of the Eye-lids are thus inverted, and the 
Patient will not permit them to be extracted by the Roots, and 
treated with Cauſtics, there is but one cruel Remedy left, 
by amputating che Cilia, or cartilaginous Margins of the Eye-lids 
themſelves ; a Remedy, which, tho? it deforms the Eye, had bet- 
ter be ſuffered, than an entire Privation of Sight. After the 
Operation, a Collyrium ſhould be made and apply'd, of the White 
of Eggs, Roſe - water, and Sugar of Lead, or with Water, and Spirit 
of Wine, mixed in equal Quantities; and the Wound muſt be 
treated, in the ſubſequent Dreſſings, with ſome Oil, or ae! 
Balſam, till it be healed. But Cortumius, in a Diſſertation 
ney has propoſed to remove the Cilia, rather with Lapis 
Infernalis, than dy Amputation, in the r When 
the Patient is laid on bis Back, defend the Eye with Lint or 
Leather, and rub the Edges of the Eye- lids with ſtrong Lapis 
Infernalis, till they and their Hairs are quite conſumed. The 
Operation being completed, dreſs firſt with dry Lint; and, about 
an Hour after, apply upon the Lint the White of an Egg, ſoak'd 
in Roſe-water, which muſt be often renewed. Next Day, Part 
of the Lint ſhould be removed, to prevent an Inflammation 
from jt. I any ſmall Eſchar is formed, it may be removed by 
ſome digeſtive Ointment, after all the Lint is taken away; and 
thus he aſſerts, that the Wound will generally be conglutinated 
in fix or eight rime. is | | 

For ANCYLOBLEPHARON, or Concretions of the Eye-lids, ſee 
ANCYLOBLEPHARON. | 

For EcrRO Uu, and LAGOPHTHALMIA, or Everſion and 
RetraCtion of the Eye-lids, fee ECT RO TUN. | 

the EncanTRis, ot Tubercle in the Corner of the Eye 
fee EncanTars. . . 


Or Tix Sarcoma anD HyPgksaRcosts, OR ExcCRESCENCES 
©. BETWEEN THE Exx AND rrs Lins. 

| Thoſe Tubercles, which 

as repreſented in Tab. I. Fig. 28. 29. called by the 
Greeks, Hyper ſarcoſes, and 22 are nearly of the ſame Na- 


Mulberry ; ſeveral of which cured; i 
AO mm aaa lan 
. out with a ſmall H and then 

down to 2 by oe 
222 1 


- White of the 


or other Matter diftending 


1 between the Eye and its Lids, | 


ir to bleed, I ordered the Patient to waſh his Eye frequently 
with a Solution of Tutty, Aloes, and Sugar of Lead, till the 
Wound conglutinated. Inſtead of an Hook, the Tubercle may 
be drawn out by paſſing a Needle and Thread through it. Some 
uſe the Lapis Infernalis, in extirpating theſe fleſhy Excreſcences ; 
but I think Inciſion much fafer. - | 


Or BLEEDING IN THE Eres. 


Blood - letting in the Eyes was, a few Years apo, claimed, 
Woolhouſe, an Engliſh Oculiſt, as an Invention 8 own. 0 
it evidently appears, that the Operation was known, deſcribed, 
and practiſed, in Germany above an hundred Years before. This 
Operation is, however, extolled by Woolhouſe, as preferable to 
all other Diſcoveries in Phyſic, and even to the celebrated Phi- 
loſophers Stone. 

Blood-letting may be ſucceſsfully uſed in the Eyes, 1. When 
they are violently inflamed ; that is, when the Blood-veſlels of the 
e appear larger and redder than uſual. This O 
ration, in this Caſe, has often had excellent Effects, when other 
Remedies, and even Phlebotomy, in other Parts of the Body, 
have failed, and when the Inflammation increaſes ſo as to endan- 
ger the Sight. 2. It may be ſerviceable, when the Cornea is 
affected with Specks, or Abſceſles ; for, after dividing the Veſlels, 
which nouriſh the Diſorder, it may be much more eaſily re- 
moyed. 3. When a red Coat, or Film, grows upon the Eye; 
for the oftener the Veſſels are cut, which nouriſh the Film, the 
ſooner will it decreaſe and * 4. When, after the Extir- 
pation of ſuch Films, a Relapſe is threatened, by the Intumeſcence 
of the Veins in the White of the Eye, or thoſe of the Cornea, the 
2 Veins ought to be opened, and fomented with drying Me- 

icines. 

As the Methods of Operation are numerous, we ſhall only 
give the _ 2 Patient muſt be conveniently placed 
on the Bed-fide, or on a Chair, and his Head muſt be ſteadily 
held by an Aſſiſtant; then make a tranſverſe Inciſion with a Lan- 
cet upon the turgid ſmall Veins in the Corners of the Eye, fo as 
to open them, or cut thetn through. 2. Sometimes a ſmall Pair 
of Sciflars, inſtead of a Lancet, may be conveniently uſed to di- 
vide the Veſſels. In both theſe Methods, the Operator muſt re- 
tract the Eye-lids with the Fingers of one Hand, and make the 
Incifion with the other. 3. Some elevate the ſmall turgid Veins 
with a crooked Needle e they divide them, the Eye-lids be- 
ing diſtended by an Aſſiſtant. 4. But it would not be imp 
to have theſe Needles made thin and double-edged, ſo that they 
_ divide the Veſſels of thetnſelves in the Elevation, without the 
Ute of Lancer, or Sciſſars. 5. This Operation may be almoſt 
as advantageouſly performed by the ſcarifying Inſtrument, which 
ſhall be preſently deſcribed. | 

TheVeins being thus opened or divided, the Diſcharge of Blood 
2 ” romoted 1 of 1 the Deco- 

ions of Eyebright, Hyſſop, Male Speed well, and the like digeſtive 
Herbs, Ag os. applied with a Sponge, or a ſoft Piece of 7 
for the more copious the Diſcharge is, the better will be the Ef- 
fects. But, if one Operation is not tufficient to leſſen the Diſor- 
der, it may be ſafely repeated two or three times, aſſiſting it 
Ae Medicines both externally and internally. I muſt, 
indeed, confeſs, that after having tried this Operation on ſeveral 
Patients, firſt at Altorf, and afterwards at Helmſtadt, I could 
bardly perſuade them to ſuffer it at all, much leſs ro ſubmit to a 
Repetition of it; ſome being deterred from it through Fear of 
loſing their Sight, and others on account of the great Pain which 
muſt attend · it, eſpecially as the Tenderneſs of the Eye muſt be 
increated by the Diſorder. This Operation is ſeldom performed 
upon Infants, becauſe of the Difficulty of perſuading them to 
keep their Head and Eyes ſteady ; and the Danger of applying a 
Lancet, or other ſharp Inſtrument, when thoſe Parts are in Agi- 
tation, is evident. n 1 

That Inciſion propoſed in a Diſſertation under Camerarizs 
at Tubingen, in 1734. for a Venereal Ophthalmia, is nearly allied 
to this Operation; in the moſt violent Symptoms of which 
Diſorder, it is adviſed to make a circular Inciſion in the White 
of the Eye round the Cornea, to diſcharge the ſtagnating Blood, 
that Membrane. But whether this 
be a ſafe or efficacious Practice, or whether it may not be ſuc- 
ſeſsfully uſed in other violent Ophthalmias, as well as the Ve- 
nereal, can be only aſcertained by the beſt of Teachers, Time, 


Or THz ScaRIFIcATION or THz Eyss. 


 Scarification and Bleeding of the Eyes agres, in many re- 
2 ſo that it is no great wonder, that Woolhouſe, though a 
mous r eee confound them. But, I think, there is 
a manifeſt Difference; becauſe, 1. Bleeding is confined to the 
White of the Eye: But Scarification is likewiſe extended to the 
interior Surface of the Eye-lids, where it is principally per- 
formed. 2. Each 108 requires different ments, as 
will preſently appear. | der 
; That 


* 


rify the 


_ Ophthalmox yſis or Blepharoxyſis. 


O C 

That Scarification of the Eye is no modern Invention, is 
rent from its having been deſcribed by, Hippocrates, Celſuut 

Agineta, and other eminenr Phyticians." But it was neglected 
the Phylicians in the ſucceeding Ages, partly, becauſe it was 
difficult to perform, and attended with intenſe Pain; partly, as 
it was extremely dangerous; and partly, as judged it ro be 
of little or no Efficacy. Wookbouſe was the who revived 
the Practice among the Moderns. wor | 
The Operation is thus performed: Let the Patient be ſeated 
on a Bed or Chair, oppoſite to the Light, and his Head be held 
ſteady - by an Aſſiſtant. Let the Operator, with his fore Finger 
and Thumb, gently preſs back the Lids of the cloſed Eye, fo 
2s to bring the-interior red Surface into View, which may be 
done with moſt Eaſe in the lower | Eye-lid. With his ſcarify- 
ing [nſtrument in the other Hand, let him diligently and ſwiftly 
rub backwards and forwards, upon the internal Surface of the 
Lid, or the White of the Eye, it neceflary, and ſometimes even 
the Cornea, and Caruncle of the greater Camthus, ſo as to 
lacerate the ſmall turgid Veins, and make them bleed the 
fully. But tis Operation cannot eaſily be explained by Words, 


and none ſhould attempt it before they have ſeen it per» 
formed 


The Scarification being completed, the Diſcharge of Blood 
muſt be promoted, as directed in the preceding Operation. 
The oftener the affected Eye is for the firſt Day moiſten d with 
Fomentations, or digerent Injections, it will be the better cleanſed, 
and the Inflammation will the ſooner abate. But, in order to 

revent the ſcarified Parts from ing, they ſhould not be 
und up, at leaſt in the Day- time; the Lids ſhould be 
frequently moved by the Patient. If they are bound up at 
Night, Woolhouſe recommends the Interpoſition of three or 
four Seeds of Clary, or rather a Bit of Gold-beaters Skin, 
anointed with ſome Eye-ſalve, between the Eye and Lids, to 
event the Adheſion of the Parts. How often the Scarification 
ouid be repeated, and what Intervals allowed, muſt be left 
to the Judgment of the Phyſician. Meantime it will be abſo- 
jutely neceſſary to preſcribe a proper Diet, and to exhibit both 
— wy and internal Medicines. See: Platneri Diff. de Scariſicat. 
Oculor. * | s F& 1 | 

Different Authors have uſed different Inſtruments for this 
Operation. Hipporrares ſeems to have uſed a fort of prick] 
Thiſtle, like the Atractylis Some antient Phyſicians uſed a ſma 
Steel Raſp, in the Shape of a Spoon; ſee Tab. XXXVII. Fig. 
5. with which they rub'd the internal Surface of the Eye; lid, 
till it bled, as we fee in Ceſſus, Lib. ö. Cap. 6. Num, 26. who 
called this Inſtrument Specillum Afperatum; and in Ægineta, 
Lib. 3. Cap. 22. who named it Blepharoxyſton. Others uſe the 
rough Herb, termed Equiſetum majus nudum, (a Species of 
Horſe- tail) which ſeems well adapted to the Intention; others, 
and among them Ce/ſus, uſed the Fig- leaf; others recommend 
the Pumice-ſtone or Cuttle- bone. * 

But the lateſt and beſt Inſtrument for this Operation, is 
found to be Beards of Barley or Rye, which are furniſhed with 
Rows of ſmall Teeth, or Hooks, repreſented in Tab. XXXVII. 
Fig. 3. A. Ten, twelve, or fifteen of theſe Beards are to be 
cut, and tied together with a String, ſo as to reſemble a fort of 
Bruſh for Cloths, as in Tab. II. Rg. 4. The Terth of 
each Beard, or Spike, being turned outward all round, their 
lender Ends form a ſort of Handle A; andthe bruſhy Part B, 
being quickly drawn over the Eye or Eye-lids, draws the 
Blood. This Scarification 25 55 by the Moderns, named 
The firſt Contriver of this Eye-bruſh aj to be Mr. 
Moolbouſe, who, though he highly extol'd the Uſefulneſs of his 
Inftramenc to his Students, yet he ſtudiouſly er 
conceal it, till in 1726. Mavchart, preſent Profeſſor at Tybingen, 
who had ſtudied under Woolbouſe, not only publiſhed” the In- 
ſtrument, bur its Uſes, and Method of Application, in his 
Treatiſe de Ophthabmoxyfs. About two Years after Platmeras of 
L#ipfic' explained the Subject at large in his Treatiſe de Scorifi- 
—— eſtrum or Eye, beuh, is faid by Mr. tel 
This Ophthalmo or Eye» „ is ſai . Wai 
houſe to be very ſerviceable in all Diſorders of the Eyes, 
which require Bleeding: As, 1. In a Stagnation of the Blood, 
or violent Inftatntnatiom in the Eyes, whether it proceeds from 
external or internal | Cauſes, as 1 Blow, Wound, Cataract, 
Prerygium, — — Staphyloma, and the like; in which 
Cafes the internal Surface of che Eye- lid ſhould be firſt ſcari- 
fied; in order to diſcharge the ſtagnating Blood. And if we may 
believe Woolhosfe, and his Followers, this Practice is more 
effectual in removing Inflammations induced by external 
Caufes, or a Comm Operation, than in ſpontaneous Oph- 
thalmias. But in the Chemoſfis, or moſt violent Inflammation 
of the Eye, it will be nec „ beſides the Eye-lids, to ſca- 
Eye itſelf with this Bruth. 2. He likewiſe recom- 
mends this Method of Scarification, when the Eye is affected 
with a Prerygium, ot with Abſceſſes, and whitiſh Specks ; for 
by ſcarifying che Albuginena, or, if 'neceſſary, the Cornea itſelf, 
or rather the Prerygium upon the Cornea, the Veſſels which 
nouriſh theſe Maladies are lacerated; io chat, by the Applica- 


| behind in the Eye and Lids, which might produce ver! 


Ss more, I have known many afflicted 


Medicines, the Diſorder may be removed with 
aſe and Expedition, 3. This tion, he ſays, is of 
ing a decay Sight 3 or even 

which have not regc 


tion. of pr 


greater 
great Efficacy in ſtreng 
remove an Amauroſis and 
to a Degree of ag rs for, by the ſtrong Stimulus of the 
Scarification, the ſtagnat ng Humours are put in Motion, the 
obſtructed Nerves, and ſtraĩtened Blood-ve are again open- 
ed, and the Eye is by degrees reſtored to, irs former Vigour. 
4. He us'd the Ophrhalmoxyſis, when the Eye was attacked with 
an Atrophy or Tabes. For the Extraction of the Blood occa- 
fions a larger Influx of the natritious Juices into the rabid Part, 
Ar ere 1 Nouriſhment is reſtored. 5. This Me- 
t in an Hypohema, or Hypopion, that is, a Collecti 
of Blood, or Mos under the ang proceedi from a Blow 
or other exrernal Violence, which muſt be di Ted, 
clear the Sight. 6. This, he ſays, is no deſpical 
relieving intenſe Pains of the n by the | 
Ophthaimoponia) when the Light itſelf is become intolerable. 
For, as theſe Pains proceed from an extraordinary Diſtenſion of 
the Blood-veſlels, or from a ation and Inſpiſſation of acrid 
Humours, or from an internal Inflammggion of the Eye, upon 
the Diſcharge of the ſuperfluous Blood, the Pains muſt remit, 
7. Laſtly, the Ophthalmoxyſis will likewiſe have excellent Ef- 
fects in Pals, Mortificatiogs, and mapy. other like Diſeaſes, 
both of the Eye, and its Lids. Mauchart and Platnerus, 
already quoted. e a © | on 
But Plaznerus obſerves, that this Operition is not ſerviceable io 
every Diforder of the Eyes, for it will be 7 r, 1. In a 
rophthalmia, or dry ente that is, where the Eye is dry, itchy, 
hot, rough, the Eye: lids covered with dry Scales, and the Patient 
cannot behold the Light without Pain and Trouble. 2. When 
the Diſorder proceeds from à venereal or {corbutic Cauſe. For 
unleſs the vitiated Juices be firſt correQted, as, this Operation 
eugments their Influx upon the Parts, it may increaſe, rath 
ae — 1 N * Gutta Ewen: 
popion, ot an inveterate Nature. 4. Leith, in an plum 
Trichiaſis, Anchyloſis, and other Bites of that kind, * 
Wich regard to the Eye-bruſh, it is to be obſerved, that 3 
ſmall Force will blunt it, and therefore it cannot be uſed more 
than once ; ſo that every Operation requires a new Bruſh. The 
Beards of old Barley are not ſo proper as thoſe of what is new, 
or, at leaſt, not above a Year old; becauſe the firſt, ver 
brittle, will be ſubject to break, end leave ſome of its Tee 


Conſequences. For the ſame Reaſons, it ſhould not be the Pro- 
duct of a Soil too rich; nor ſhould it be kept in a Place too dry, 
or too moiſt ; nor have undergone Threſhing. a 
Aſter ell, I muſt confeſs, that « b I bave performed this 
Operatipn in various Diſeaſes of the I never could 17 70 
ceive any remarkable Advaatages in conſequence of ir. What 
Mi with various Diſord 
of the who have been 1 = by Woolbouſe,, and 
Follc-yers, to be Cured by this Practice, when the peg 


Benefit they have received by it, was an Abatement o 
Pain; which I mention, leſt it ſhould be imagined I did no 


ſucceed, by not rightly performing the 47 Im 
however own, that I have times known it ſerviceable, 

ily io Inflammations of the Eyes: And I am perſuaded 
it was in ſuch Caſes that Hoo/hoyſe, and his Followers, obſerved 
* eee eſpegially When it was aſſiſted with Re- 
nedies, particularly P and Yelcatories. But, as the 
like Diſurders of the Eyes been ſtequently cured by the 
Ute of {paper Medicines only, without; any Scarification of 
Part a „it may in general be gueſtigned, whether th 
Diſorders. would not hoon e remove by Ing 
P Bliſters, and - $cariGcation, in 2 5 arts, as by | 


2 


Practice. We know that Diſeaſes of the Ze: 
ctually cured, before Wolhbouſe int e lis; 
and perhaps are better removed at this Day, | e who have 
never known nor ptactiſed his Method. Reſides, if the Pains pro- 
duced by ſuch rigid Treatment and Laceratiom of ſo tender an Or- 
gen, ate ſo intoler able, that ſaꝶ would ey« Ope- 


ven once undergo the 
ration, much ſmaller ite Num har would 4 to it 
ſecond time. Beſides, though, tb re aid 4s required 
in the Operator, yet as the excruciating. Torment will hardly 
— 2 —— keep his Eye finod re — ＋＋ 
ir, either of touching en ech ly wounding « 
Cornea, or of Prelting We Tel 2 the or and 
e HEINE ond appr 
mation than | to bo Sured, Aike 
ee e ae e e e de 
ent n will acknow | Scarifi 
the Eyes — with Difficulties even in thoſe” Diſor- 
ders, for the Remedy of which it is moſt peculiarly calculated. 
Nor ate the Advantages-ulually expected from it fo remarkable, 
nor the Examples of its good Effects ſo evident, as to counter- 
balance the extreme Danger, and exquiſice T wi 


Sr gs 
it is attended. I would, therefore, adviſe this never to 
be uſed, but in Caſes of the laſt Neceſſity, und when all other 


Means have failed. It is, alſo, remarlables chat, among the 2 


0 
ſay little or 


9 a 1 * 3 18 St. Tves * | ed 45 N 
on. . of removing the Bieter the 
ves, ſo they have taken no notice of this Operation, though 

it ac firſt made ſo much Noiſe in the World. 

Por the Erno or watery Eye, fee EprynoRa. 

For the 'FisruLa S 17 1 WY 

2 fFuGons or CATARACTS, RACTA. | 

. For the Mechod of dilating the ContraQtions of the Pupil, 


Wc | 2 3 
Whilſt the Unguis, or Pannus, is yet recent, ſmall, and ſoft, it 


may be gently diſcuſſed by Eſcharotics, ſuch as 4 Dram of the 


Powder of double-refin'd Sugar, mixed with four or fix Grains of 


white Vitriol, or burnt Alum, or a ſmall Quantity of Verde- 


xcreſcence. 
of old Sciſſilis 


vercetans 


Lapis, Cuttle-bone, and _ As it will wh to app! 


E line, o 
558 Gall of the Eel-pout, or liquid Sperma Ceti, or the Gi of 


u o 
8 of the Water of the greater Celandine. 


muſt reſ upon the Operator's Left Knee, if t 7 
tre. and ee verſa. Then, the Eye-lids being ſuffi- 


tioully cut it near the Lachrymal Caruncke. He then draws back 


the Thread with the Membrane towards the Cornea; and, if 


""\"Take" of Regner, and 'Platitaln-water, esch an, "Ounce ; 


et wer adviſes the Patient's Eye to be waſhed, for four 
Da after the Operation, with Spirit of Wine diluted in Wa- 
ter; and then, to complete 3 a Solution of Lapis Divi- 

IE Water way de ited. But, in cutting the 
i 


- 
4 


iv „ white Vt, thee Grains "Ns em for 


Pellicle near the Catuncle, particular Care muſt be obſerved, 
| That 10 Part of che Caruncley much leſß the Whole of it, be 


rc 
| | * 


amputated. For, if this Caruncle ſhould be removed from the 
Canthus, a new ge for the Tears would be made, and 
bence would ariſe the Di called Ocuius Lachrymans, or the 


weeping Eye. 
Some of thoſe Pellicles, which aſſume a red Colour, becauſe 
of the Blood-veſſels communicated to them from the 
le of the Eye, may be removed by dividing theſe ; 

veſſels near the Caruncle; for by this means the Pellicle, havi 
its Nouriſhment withdrawn, will of itſelf gradually wither — | 
decay; or will, at leaſt, more eaſily yield 'ro'Medicine. Some- 
times a glutinous Matter, reſembling a thin -M<mbrane, or Far, 
overſpreads the Cornea; which may be eaſily removed by ap- 
plying the Bile of the Eel, Eel-pour, or the like, to the Eye; and 

is not improbable, that this was the Caſe of Tobias, men- 


_ tioned in the Apocryphal Writings. Sometimes theſe Mem- 


branes adhere ſo obſtinately to the Eye, as to be abſplutely in- 
rable from the Cornea; but, as we cannot be aſcertained of 
this Obſtinacy before Trial, it is better to attempt a Cure, though 


it ſhould prove ineffectual, than to neglect it as irremediable. 


Some Pellicles on the Eye are extremely painful, inclining to a 
cancerous Diſpoſition, which ought to be left as incurable. 
If the Unguis be extended over the whole Eye, it will be 
proper to divide ir into four Parts, as Sz. Yves directs, each of 
which may be removed, and the Dreſſings ordered in the man- 

2 bee en ce Let Een 

| n the Operat 9 on the Le after 
the Needle has been paſſed through the — the 
Patient ſhould riſe from the Ground, and place himſelf in a 
convenient Seat ; by which the Operation may more ne 
completed, unleſs the Operator be as expert with his Left Hand 
as his Right. ; : * 3 ' 
Or THE Al. suo, LEucoMa, NEBULA, NuBgcULA,. AND 
"oy - SPOTS IN "THE. CORNEA. _. 

As in ſeveral other - Claſſes of Diſorders belonging to the 
Eye, ſo in this, we meet with much Confufion, by 4 Miſap 
plication and Multipliciry of Names. Hence proceed Difficul- 
ries, Miſtakes, and Differences among Phyſicians in the Method 
— ag and much Trouble and Perplexity is created to the 

tudent. | | | 
We find, however, that the moſt eminent Phyſicians have 
all agreed to aſcribe the aboye-mentioned Names to whitiſh 
_ on the Cornea; though they are not all of the ſame 
ature : For they may be larger or ſtnaller, thicker or thinner, 
nd more peltucid ; or they may be more or leſs prominent; 

us they may more or leſs impede the Sight, and ſometimes 
entirely extinguiſh ir, as theſe Spots ſometimes over-run the 
whole Cornea. Hence this Diſorder was named in Greek 
Leucoma, and in Latin Albugo, Nebula, and Nubecula, from its 
different Appearances. | * 

Theſe Blemiſhes may proceed, 1. From an Obſtruction of 
the pellucid Veſſels in the Tunica Cornea, and an Inſpiſſation of 
their contained Juices, proceeding from a violent Inflammation 
of the Eye. 2. From an Abſcels generated by a Stagnation of theſe 
Juices, after an Inflammation of the Cornea, while the pec 
opake Matter, hardens by degrees, and ſtretches a whitiſh Clou 
over the Cornea. This Diſorder has been by ſome called the 
Unguis, or Onyx, and eſteemed a peculiar Species of Diſorder. 
3. From an Eroſion, or external Abſceſs, of the Tunica Cornea: 
4. From inflammatory Puſtules, which, from different Cauſes 
ariſe in the Cornea; eſpecially, 5. From thoſe which are 'occa- 
fion'd by the Small- pox. 6. From the Scar after a Wound with a 
Sword, Knife, Fork, Splinter, Glaſs; Thorn, or the like. 7. From 
a Burn. 8. F rom the accidental Slipping of acrid or corroſive 
Medicines into the Eye, or the injudicious Application of them. 
2 Laſtly, from the Agglutination of a- peculiar Coat to the 

ye. b N 1 N 


Though theſe Spots art, for the moſt part, very obſtinate, yet 
they are not always equally dangerous, nor equally difficult to 
diſperſe ; as the Cure hs upon the Habit of Body, their 

rticular Cauſes, their Duration, and the Age of the Patient. 
Children are more ealily freed from them than Adults; but 
when it is produced _ Scar from Wounds, Burns, Punctures, 
or the like, hardly ans | ym — be expected. * A 
The Method of Cure muſt be adapted to the Cauſe of the 
Diſorder. Thoſe Spots which . ＋ inſpiſſated Hu : 
mours ſtagnating between the Lamine of the Cornea, and 


bave been of no long Continuance, may be beſt cured by care- 


ful obſerving 2 proper Regimen, by taking internal di eſtive 
| — ines, and the copious Uſe of — Infubonsand De- 
coctions: The neceſſary external Remedies are Bleeding, Scari- 
fications, Veſicatories, and frequent waſhing of the Feet: To 
the Eye itſelf ſhould be often applied diſcutient Bags made of 
Hyſſop, Roſemary, Chamomile-flowers, Fennel-ſeed, and the 
like, boiled either in Wine or Water ;, or a Collytium of the 


Water of Fennel, or Valerian, mixed with a ſmall Quantity of 
campboratet Spirit of Wine. Laſtly, it may not be ĩmproper 


for the Patient to fumigate his Eye, after the Dreſſings are 
taken off, with the warm Vapours of - Coffee, or a Decoction of 


1 
I 
* 
- 


of Vitriol, however hey way have been extolled, are certainly 
very pernicious in this Caſe ; whereas I have found warm Ap 
plications extremely ſerviceable. When the Inflammation is 
carried off, let the Patient every Day inſtil into his Eye a 
lictle of Guercetan's Eye-water, prepared with Turty, or ſome 
other Digeſtive, and warmed, till he finds the Diſorder almoſt 
removed. Bur if any of the Veins proceeding to the Spor appear 
turgid in the White of the Eye, recourſe muſt be had to cutti 
them with the ſmall double-edged, crooked Needle (Tab. XXII. 
Fig. 5. or Tab, XX XVII. Fig. 2.) or with a Lancet, or Sciſſars. If 
the Diſorder-has been of long Duration,no Remedy can be ex- 


ed. h 

P hen Spots are produced by an Abſceſs between the La. 
minæ of the Cornea, after an Inflammation, and the contain'd 
Matter makes the exterior Part of the Cornea project like a 
Lentil or Pearl, whence this Diſorder is called a Pearl, the 
Matter ſhould be immediately diſcharged by Incifion, leſt, by 
its long Continuance there, it ſhould by degrees affect the 
whole Cornea, and induce incurable Blindneſs. This may be 
moſt conveniently effected by a Lancet, or Couching-needle, 
Tab. XXXVIII. and the Operation muſt be repeated till the 
whole Matter is evacuated, afterwards exhibiting the digeſtive 
Medicines already ue Nor is it improper to inſtil into the 
Eye Vipers Fat, for cleanſing and conglutinating the Wound 
or Puncture. But when the Matter is lodged deep, and not near 
the Outſide of the Cornea, the Sight is generally loſt. 

When an external Eroſion of the Eye proceeds from an Abſceſs 
or Inflammation, St. Yves directs, firſt to remove the Inflamma - 
tion, and then to drop frequently into the Eye Hartman s 


Eye- water, which may be made ſtronger or weaker, as the 


reen 
Patient can bear it. The Virtues of this Water in removing 
Spots of the Cornea are ſtrongly recommended by that Author. 
If thoſe inflammatory Puſtules, which are called Uritides, 
project upon the Cornea like a Pearl or Grain of Millet, the 
ncloſed Matter ſhould be immediately diſcharged by 1 
them with a ſmall Needle. When the Eye is affected wit 
Puſtules in the Small- pox, they ought to be opened immediately, 
and the Leu. Pellicle being taken away, with a ſmall Needle, 
Lancet, or other 
a Lentil, of a Powder prepared with Alum, Sugar - candy and 
* e muſt be every Day put into the Eye; or it muſt be 
daily anointed witch the Oil of burnt Linen: By which means 
the Remains of the Spots will, according to Sr. Yves, gradually 
decay. This Method muſt be obſerved in Puſtules generated 
upon the Cornea by a Burn. If, at laſt, after the Pellicle is 
removed, ſome Spots thould ſtill remain, they may be treated 
with the Medicines preſcribed in the Caſe of an Onyt of 
Unguis. 
hoſe Spots which ariſe from Wounds and Scars, or the 
Abuſe of vitriolic Collyriums, thoſe which, by their long Con- 
tinuance, have rendered the Cornea entirely opaque, and thoſe 
which have altered the natural Shape of the Eye, or of the 
Cornea, ſeldom admit of a Cure. In theſe Caſes, therefore, 
it is better to attempt nothing, than to torment the Patient 
with a tedious, but inefficacious Courſe of Remedies and Ope- 
rations. | | 
Or ThE STAPHYLOMA. 


The Term Staphyloma comprehends two Diſorders of the 
Eyes: One is when the Tunica Cornea is gradually rendered 


more protuberant than in its natural State, as in Tab. XXXIX. 


Fig. 4. 5. 6. 7. The other happens, when either from an inter- 
nal Cauſe, or an external Wound, the Uvea or Pupilla breaks 
forth upon the Tunica Cornea, and deforms the Eye with a 
Tn by which. the Sight is generally deſtroy'd. See 
Fig. 8. a4. 

' Theſe Tumors from their different Forms and Sizes aſſume 
different Names. Thus they are called Margarita, Myocephalon, 
Clavus, Mylon, or Pomum; and, laſtly, Staphyloma, Uva, or 
Acinus, according to the Reſemblance they bear to the Things, 
whence they are named. The largeſt is the Mylon. I have nor 
only obſerved the Cornea, but ſomerimes the Sclerotica, preter- 
natufally ſwelled and diſtended ; and even then the Diſorder may 
be denominated Staphyloma ; becauſe theſe two Coats properly 
conſiſt but of one. However, for Diſtinction, one of theſe Tu- 
2 may be called Staphyloma Scleroticæ, the other Staphyloma 

rneæ. 

Theſe Staphylomas not only deform the Eye, and deſt 
the oi , db akon moſt — * "ex ide Pains of 

the , e and Suppurations, and frequently induce 
a Cancer. Their Cure, therefore, is undertaken not io much 
with a Deſign to reſtore or preſerve the Sight, which is by 
them almoſt always extinguiſh'd ; but to remove the Deformity 
of the Eye, and thoſe malignant Symptoms already enumerated. 

In the Cure of this Diſorder, apply to the Tumor a Com- 
| — dipt in Water, impregnated with Alum, together with a 
late of Lead and Bandage, or ſome proper compreſſing Inſtru- 
ment. When the Uvea protrudes through a Wound, it muſt be 
immediately replaced by a ſmall Probe; in the mean time the 
Patient ſhould continue to lie on his Back, and the Wound 


nſtrument, a ſmall? Quantity, about the Site of 


muſt be carefully dreſſed with the White of an Egg, and a Muci« 
lage of Quince-{geds, till it conglutinates : By this Method the 
Sight has metimes reſtored. 

| If the Diſorder is become ſo inveterate, as not to yield to 
Remedies, paſs a double threaded Needle, through the middle 
of the Tumor, towards its Bottom (ſee Tab. XXXIX. 
Fig. 8.) ; then, — he Needle, tie together the two Ends 
of the Thread on the ight Side; and, next, the two Ends of 
that on the Left Side: Thus the Tumor will gradually decay, 
and at laſt fall off with the Threads. 

But as this Ligature frequently occaſions violent Pains, In- 
fAammarions, and Suppurations in the Eye, it may be ſafer to re- 
move the TIE Inciſion. Thus, I took hold of a Protu- 
berance of this Kind, which projected from the Eye, about the 
Length of a Joint of the Finger ,with two Fingers of my Left 
Hand, and happily cut it off with a Pair of Sciflars 

St. Tves propoſes the following Method : When the Tumor 
has not overſpread the whole Cornea, he paſſes a ſharp crooked 
Needle, with a Silk Thread, through the middle of the Staphy- 
loma. Then, having removed the Needle, and twiſted the two 
Ends of the Thread together, he takes them in his Left Hand, and 
with a Knife, or Lancer, gradually frees the Tumor under the 
Thread, till he can conveniently with the Sciſſars cut it entirely 
off. He then applies Spirit of Wine diluted in Water to the 
Eye, as is done for the Cataract. By this Method the Staphy- 
loma is not only removed, but the Cornea is almoſt entirely 
heaPd, or elſe leaves but a very ſmall Aperture in the middle of 
the Wound; whence indeed the aqueous Humour is continually 
diſcharged, as faſt as it is ſecreted in the Eye, but without any 
Trouble to the Patient, becauſe ir lows gently with the Tears, 
through the Lachrymal Paſſages, into the Noſe. 

When the Staphyloma affects the whole Cornea, as in Fig. 4. 
5. 6. 7. St. Tvess Method is certainly the moſt expeditious, by 
which not only the Cornea, but, 05 the Iris and Uvea, and 
about a Line's-breadth beyond the — where it joins the 
Albuginea, are entirely cut out circularly. Then all the Humours 
of the Eye being diſcharged, the remaining Coats are con- 
tracted into a ſmaller Compaſs, and the Wound itſelf at laſt 
Cloſes. An artificial Eye may now be uſed, nearly reſembling 


the other Eye, and nicely adapted to the Part. Thus, the arti- 


ficial Eye may be moved by the Muſcles like a natural Eye, 
and the Difference be ſcarcely perceivable. A Cure of this | 
I perform'd myſelf. | | 


Tak MgTHoD or DiscCHARGING EXTRAVASATED BLooD 
BY AN INC1$10N IN THE CORNEA, 


When by external Violence a ſmall Quantity of Blood is 
extravaſated within the Eye, it may generally be diſſipated by 
applying the Reſolvents already preſcrib'd. But when the 

uantity is ſo large, as not to yield to this Method, it ought 
to be diſcharged by opening the Cornea, in the manner di- 
rected under the Article Hypoe1oNn, to prevent the ſtagnating 
Blood from 2 the Sight. | 

We ſee, in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
for Au. 1709. an Operation of this kind SOTO y Gandolphus, 
He immediately made a tranſverſe Inciſion through the Cornea, 
and diſcharged the extravaſated Blood, not only without Pain to 
the Patient, or any deforming Cicatrix, but the Sight was entirely 
reſtored ; altho* he was obliged to open the Wound three times, 
becauſe of the great Quantity and ſtrong Adheſion of the Blood, 
In order to conglutinate the Wound, he applied Compreſles dipt 
in four Ounces of Plantain-water, mixed with two Ounces of the 
Aqua Sclopetaria; ſo that in about eight Days the Cure was 
completed; nor could the wounded Eye be diſtinguiſhed, except 
that its Pupil appeared a little broader, which ſeemed rather the 
Effect of a Blow, than of the Operation. 


Or THE DisTENSION, PRoLArsus, FUNGUs, AND CANCER 
OF THE EYE. 


Sometimes the Eye is ſo violently inflamed and ſwelled, that 
the Lids cannot contain it, but it becomes projected 'from its 
Orbit. This Diſorder not only occaſions a prodigious Deformi- 
ty, Pain, and Trouble, bur is almoſt always attended with Dan- 

of Blindneſs, or a Cancer. The monſtrous 7 5 O- 
— by it may appear from its Repreſentation in Tab. IX. 
Fig. 14. 15. Par relates a Caſe in which the Eye was fo. ve- 
hemently di that it burſt its Coats. This is termed by 


the Greeks a Proptoſis; and ſometimes, when the Eye is diſtended 


with an aqueous Humour, an Hydrophthalmia. Some call it Ocu- 
Ius Bubulus, or Bovinus, or Elephantinus, from its Reſem- 
blance to the Eye of an Ox or Elephant. Various are the Cauſes 
of this Diſorder. Sometimes it proceeds from a violent Inflam- 
mation, or an Obſtruction, of the Veſſels from a Redundancy 
of peccant Humours ; ſometimes from external Violence; and 
ſometimes from a ſcirrhous or cancerous Diſpoſition of the Eye; 
to which laſt Cauſes may be imputed thoſe Inſtances given by 
Hildanus, Cent. 1. Obſ. 1. and Muys, Dec. 12. Obſ. 1. and, laſtly, 
the Caſe which I have repreſented in Tab. XXXIX. Fig. 14. 15. 
Some Phyficians have likewiſe named this Diſeaſe Fungus, or Fi- 
cus, from its Figure, which however are really different Diſeaſes. 
[A2 * * = | If 


= 


If the Diſeaſe is recent, and the Eye not . * deformed, 
the Hydrophthalmia may generally be reſolved by Bleeding, Purg- 
ing, Sudorifics, Veſicatories, and diſcutient Fomentations. But, 
if the Diſorder be too ſtubborn to yield to Reſolyents, the Mat- 
ter muſt be diſcharged by the Operation of the Paracenteſis, or 
Tapping, as in other dropſical Caſes, which muſt be pertormed 
by 2 and repeated every Day, or every other Day, ſo 

long as may be neceſſary. At every Dreſſing a concave Plate of 
Lead ſhould be firmly ſecured upon the Eye, till it be reduced 
to its natural Figure. By this Method Nucſꝶ tells us he com- 
leted a Cure, though he always made the Wound in the Cornea 
itſelf, But as that may leave an unſeemly Cicatrix, I rather make 
my Perforation with a Lancet in the Sclerotica; and, after diſ- 
charging the Matter, I dreſs the 1 * with Lint dipt in Roſe- 
water, mixed with the White of an 
above it, over which I put a thick Compreſs, thoroughly ſoak'd 
in warm Spirit of Wine, and ſecure the Whole with a Bandage 
not neglecting to continue the internal Medicines, Purges, and 
Sudorifics till the Eye be reduced to its natural State. 
When the Sight and natural Figure of the Eye are deſtroyed, 


and the Symptoms and Pains increaſe, there remains but one, and 


thar a deplorable pc 3 by making a tranſverſe Incifion in the 
Coats of the Eye, and diſcharging the contained Matter. The 
Eye muſt be deterged, as in other Ulcers, and covered with a 


Comprels, and tight Bandage, the ſooner to reduce its Size, that 
the Eye-lids may cover it. But if the Eye ſtil! continues ſo large 


as not to be contained within the Lids, there will be a Neceſſity 
of cutting off, with the Knife or Sciflars, the ſuperabundant 
Part; by which means the Deformity may be afterwards the better 

concealed by an artificial Eye. Sometimes the Surgeons may cut 
out the Cornea by a circular Inciſion, as was directed in the 


- Staphyloma. 


Bartiſchius, Hildanus, and Muyſius, have contrived a crooked 
Knife, hollowed like a Spoon, for extirpating the Eye in this 
Diſeaſe. But, beſides the Dithc altg+ of tharpening this Inſtru- 
ment, it will be found ſufficient to cut off only that Part of the 
tumefied Eye, which prevents the Lids from cloſing. More- 
over, there is Danger of ſeverely wounding ſome of the {lender 
Bones of the Orbit of the Eye by this crooked hollow Inſtru- 
ment. But, when, becauſe of a ſcitrhous or cancerous Affec- 
tion, it is neceſſary to extirpate the whole Eye, the Operation 
may be performed, with equal Conveniency, with the ſtrait 
Knife, (ice Tab, XXXIII. Fig. 14.) which was all J uſed in ex- 
tirpating thoſe monſtrous Tumors repreſented in Tab. XXXIX. 
Fig. 14. 15 There are ſome who think ir the mildeſt Practice 
to free the Eye fo far from its Orbit by a Knife, till a Ligature 
can be made about the protuberant Part, in order to remove it 
by chat means, like other Excreſcences. But the violent Inflam- 
mations, Pains, and Convulſions, which this Method oc caſions, 
either kill the Patient, or put him into extreme Danger. When 
therefore the Eye is affected with a Scirrhus, or Cancer, even 
when it penetrates to the very Root, there is ſcarcely any other 
Way of relieving the Patient, than by carefully freeing the Eye 
from its Orbit, and entirely extirpating it. The Wound may 
afterwards deterged, and healed with a vulnerary Balſam. 

Sometimes it happens, after the Operation is performed, that 
a new fleſhy Excreſcence, growing over the Eye, threatens a freſh 
Tumor: To prevent which, dreſs with Lint dipt in Aqua Pha- 
gedanica, over which put a Leaden Plate, and depreſs the Eye 
with a very tight Bandage. It is, alſo, to be obſerved, that Can- 
cers in the Eye, like thoſe in other Parts, will very often return 
afrer they have been ſeemingly cured, by the Treatment here 
propoſed ; and muſt be again removed by the ſame Practice; as 
may appear from the -fore-cited Caſe, given us by Muyſius. 


When theſe Diſorders ariſe from a Caries or Spina Ventoſa of 


the Bones of the Orbit of the Eye, if they will not yield to Mer- 
cury, as is ſometimes the Cafe, the Phyſician muſt then be con- 
tent to palliate the Diſorder, and relieve the Pains, ſince a total 


Removal is frequently altogether impracticable. 
Or ARTIFICIAL Erxs. 


Artificial Eyes are contrived for concealing the Deformity 
produced by the Loſs of an Eye. They are now made of con- 
cave Plates of Gold, Silver, or Glaſs, ſtained ſo as to reſemble 
the natural Eye. The nearer it approaches the ſound Eye in 
Size, the more firmly will it ſtay within the Eye-lids. It will be 
neceſſary frequently to clean the artificial Eye, leſt, by Sordes 

thering upon it, the Fallacy may be diſcovered; and, leſt one 

ould be loft, broken, or disfigured, ſeveral ſhould be provided, 
immediately to ſupply its Place. When the Patient goes to 
Bed, let him take out the Eye, and clean it, and replace it in the 
Morning. But, that it may be taken out, and put in, with Neat- 
neſs and Conveniency, the Surgeon, in the Operation, muſt take 
care to remove ſo much of the diſorder d Eye, as will make room 
for receiving the artificial. f 

The more exactly the artificial Eye is fitted to the Eye-lids, 
the more perfectly will it perform the Motions of the natural 
Eye, which it will receive from the remaining Muſcles, For 
this Reaſon we adviſed no more of the diſeaſed Eye to be re- 
moved, but what was preternaturally projected, except when a 


eg, and lay a leaden Plate 


ways look the ſame 


Scirrhus, or Cancer, requires a total Extirpation; and then the ® 
artificial Eye can have no other Motion, than what it receives 
from the Lids. 7 

Sometimes I have obſerved theſe artificial Eyes irritate the 
Parts, and produce Inflammations and Defluxions, and the like 
Diſorders, eſpecially if they are not made to fit exactly, ſo that 
they will often inflame and weaken the found Eye. In theſe 
Cates, the Patient ſhould either provide himſelt with an Eye 
which is better adapted, or elſe totally lay them aſide, rather 
than loſe the Uſe of bis found Eye. 


Or THE STRABISMUs, OR SQUINTING. 8 


We frequently meet with Perſons whoſe Eyes, inſtead of being 
directed to an Object, are turned towards the Corners of the Eye- 
lids: This Diſorder is called Strabiſinus, or Squinting. Sometimes 
one Eye, but oftener both are thus affected. This Misfortune is 
frequently produced in Children, by Ae them conſtantly ſuck 
one Breaſt, or by placing them in the Cradle, ſo that they al- 
ay to the Light. - But this Diſorder is more 
frequently cauſed in Children by convulſive or epileptic Motions, 
to which the Muſcles of their Eyes, as well as of their other 
Limbs, are extremely ſubject. Laſtly, It may proceed from a 
Spaſm and Rigor, or from a Palſy in ſome of the Muſcles of 
the Eye, or from ſore Defect in the Retina; for, when that 
Part of the Retina which is oppoſite to the Pupil, and receives 
the Impreſſion of the Object, is from any Cauſe render'd inſen- 
ſible, 5 Patient is then obliged to turn his Eye obliquely, till 
the Pupil directs the Rays, from the Object, upon ſome other 
ſound Part of the Retina. s 
Squinting is a Diſorder which is hardly ever cured without 
Difficulty, more eſpecially in Adults, and when cauſed by ſome 
Defect in the Muſcles or Retina of the Eye. In young Infants 
it may be remedied, according to the Directions of Sz. Tues, by 
paar placing them before a Looking-glaſs, that their Eyes 
may be directed towards the Image of their own Face. Thoſe 
more advanced in Years may be aſſiſted by reading very ſmall 
Writing, or inſpecting very minute Objects, provided you ob- 
ferve and direct them to turn their Eyes even; they ſhould 
likewiſe bathe their Eyes with Hungary Water, or anoint them 
with the Balſam of Fioravanti. Some have not unſucceſsfully 
attempted to cure this Diſorder by a fort of Mask Eye-ſwath, 
as repreſented in Tab, XXXIX. Fig. 16. taken from Solin- 
gen. This Method is, alſo, recommended by Bartiſcbius, in his 
Ophthalmoduleia. But left Children ſhould look ſtrait through 
the Aperture, only with one, and ſquint in the mean time with 
the other, it will be beſt to bind up one Eye till the other is 
rectified, and then to remedy the other in the ſame manner; 
which is ſeldom practicable, through the Fretfulneſs of Infants, 
and other Impediments. Heiſter. Chir. 

Authors differ in their Opinions, as to ſquint-eyed hay "ro 
Some pretend, this Deformity is a Defect of the tranſparent Part 
of the Cornea, which is too convex, or placed obliquely. Others 


ſay, the Fault is in the Cryſtalline. But they are both miſtaken ; 


for the Defect is in the Muſcles, as I ſhall make appear. 

When a Perſon looks at an Object, and does not turn his 
Eye towards it, he is ſaid to ſquint. Perſons thus affected 
ſquint ſometimes with one Eye, and ſometimes with the other; 
ſometimes both Eyes ſeem to ſquint together: Some ſquint very 
little, when the Object is near; and more, when it is at a great 
Diſtance : Some ſquint with one Eye, when near the Object; and 
with the other, when farther from the Object. When the Eye, 
that does not ſquint, is ſhut, the Eye, that ſquinted, looks ſtrait; 
then, if the Eye · lid be opened, the Eye, that looked ſtrait be- 
fore, is found to ſquint. | | 

This different Inſpection of ſquint Eyes demonſtrates a Diſ- 
parity of Movement in one of the ſtrait Muſcles of the Eye, 
which is produced by the unequal Influx of the animal Spi- 
rits in all theſe Muſcles : This regards only thoſe who ſquint 
from their Childhood. This Diſeaſe may happen to Perſons of 
any Age; but, in this Caſe, it commonly proceeds from a Palſy 
in one of the ſtrait Muſcles of the Eye. Perſons thus affected 
ſee two or three Objects, and ſometimes more, when they look 
but at one; . theſe People are generally ſaid to ſee double. This 
Accident happens for this Reaſon, becauſe the two Pupils are 
not in a parallel Line; ſo that the Rays of Light, reflected from 
an Object, fall, in one Eye, on a Fibre, and, in the other Eye, 


on another Fibre, which does not meet in the ſame Point, from 


whence the firſt takes its Riſe. As the Impreſſion made by the 
Light in both Eyes affects different Fibres, which do not flow 
from the ſame Point, a double or triple Senfation is tranſmitted 
to the common Senſory z for which Reaſon a Multiplicity of 
Objects is ſeen. | 
o explain this more amply: Viſion is performed by means of 
the nervous Fibres, which are diſtributed to all the Parts of the 
inner Cavity of the two Globes of the Eyes; and theſe Fibres 
coincide in the ſame Point of the Brain whence they riſe; the 
Fibres on the Side of the great Angle in one Eye correſpond 
with theſe on the Side of the great Angle in the other Eye. 
When — equally receive the Light reflected from an Object, a 
ſingle Senſation only follows, in the Place of their Origin, — 
* 


5 


0c 


which Reaſon there is but one Object ſeen; but, as the Pupil 
ot the Eye, which ſquints, is not in a parallel Line with the other, 
ir happens, as I juſt obſerved, that ſome Fibres in one Eye are 
moved by the Light, whilſt in the other Eye the Light makes 
its Impreſſion on Fibres which do not correſpond with the 
former: Hence follows a Confuſion in Viſion. To make an 
Experiment of it, let a Perſon preſs, with his Finger, one of his 
Eye-lids, and force down the Globe of that Eye ſomewhat lower 
than the other; then, the Pupils not lying in a parallel Line, or 
of an equal Height, the Perſon ſees double, for the foregoing 
Reaſon. All the Difference between Perſons who ſquint from 
their Childhood, and thoſe who ſquint in a more advanced Age, 
conſiſts in this; the firſt do not ſee double, as the latter do. In 
the firſt, when the well Eye is ſhut, the Eye that ſquints, turns 
equally of all Sides: But, in the latter, when the good Eye is ſhut, 
the other Eye cannot be brought to the Side oppoſite to that, 
towards which the Pupil is turned: This ſhews that this De- 
fect, in Children, is cauſed. by an unequal Influx of the animal 
Spirits, either in the adducent or abducent Muſcles of the Eyes, 
which makes the Globe turn of one Side: But in grown Perſons, 
when one o the Muſcles becomes . tic, the Eye remains as 
immoveable towards one Side, by the Contraction of the anta- 
goniſt Muſcle, neither can the Eye move itſelf towards the Part 
oppoſite to that which is relaxed. Having thus diſtinguiſhed the 
Difference that occurs in this Diſeaſe, when from the Infancy, 
and of the ſame when it happens in a more mature Age, we muſt 
now propoſe its proper Remedies: I ſhall begin by the Cure of 
Children; it conſiſts in ſettling the regular Courſe of the animal 
Spirirs in thoſe Muſcles: To which the following Method is highly 
conducive. 3 

Let the Child fit before a Looking - glaſs, and, when he is thus 
ſeated, make bim look directly at bis Face in the Glaſs, ſo that 
each of his Eyes may look preciſely at the Pupil of that Eye which 
correſponds with it in the Glaſs: By making him pertorm this 
viſual Exerciſe, Morning and Evening, for a Quarter af an Hour, 
the Sight, at length, becomes ſtrait: Beſides this, get him to 
read very ſmall Writing, or to work at fine Work, which 
requires a great Us any of the Sight. Care muſt be had, 
when Children look at any Object, that they do not lay it ſide- 
ways; for whilſt the Organs are tender, they muſt be accuſtomed 
to look ſtrait, Whilſt theſe Exerciſes are 2 ſpirituous 
Remedies muſt be applied to the Eye, that they may animate 
the Spirits in the nervous Fibres, and invigorate the relaxed Muſcle 
to perform its proper Action. The Queen of Hungarys Water, 
Fioraventini's Baliam, and ſuch Remedies, may be applied with 
Succeſs; the Forehead, the Temples, and upper Part of the Eye- 
lids, mult be rubbed with them three times a Day. 

As to Barnicles, which have been long in Uſe; when they are 
put on Children, it commonly happens, that they only look thro 


the Hole of one of theſe Barnicles, while the other Eye re- 


mains askew ; for which Reaſon I have invented a kind of Noſe, 
like that of a Mask: It covers Part of the Eye that ſquints, or of 
both Eyes, when they both ſquint; it muſt reach no farther than 
the Pupils, which muſt be left quite uncovered : We are ſome- 
times obliged to cover entirely the ſtrait- looking Eye, fo that, by 
looking ſingly, it may be habituated to look trait. 

In Perſons advanced in Years, this Indiſpoſition may be cauſed 
by getting Cold in the Eyes, or in the Head, or by a Diſtillation 
of + 261, which are diſcharged on the Muſcles of the Eye: 
1 the Rheumatiſm in theſe Parts produces the ame 

This Diſeaſe is cured by Bleedings, Purges, and ſometimes by 
an Emetic; the Steam of hot Coffee, and of the Spirit of Wine, 
mult be applied to the Eye; a Decoction of Eye - bright and 
Saſſafras mult likewiſe be drunk. Remedies proper for the 
Palſy 4 ſerviceable in this Caſe : Such are the hot mineral Wa- 
ders, C. 

This WN e is ſometimes owing to an Heat of the Viſ- 
cera, or to Vapours conveyed to the Head: Then we are obliged 
to bleed in the Foot; to preſcribe cooling Drinks, the Houſe- 
baths, and ſometimes the cooling mineral Waters. In this Caſe, 
the Advice of a Phyſician is requiſite. 


Or WEAK VISION. 


St. Yves divides Viſion into three Species; the good Viſion, 
that of the Presbytæ, and that of the Myopes; all which Species 
may be varioully weaken'd. ; 

mean, ſays he, by Weakneſs of Sight,when Objects are not ſeen 
as diſtinctly as uſual; for Inſtance, when a Perſon cannot ſee to 
read. All the three Sorts of Sight are liable to this Indiſpoſition: 
The good Sight is impaired, when the Eyes become moiſt and 
weeping ; the Seroſtty, which conſtantly moiſtens them, injures 
the Sight very much. Perſons afflicted with this Infirmity muſt 


have recourſe to convex Spectacles, which muſt be ſo propor- 


tioned' to their Sight, that they may be-able to read or work ; 


90 


the Eye, to n from the Place where they ſhould unite, 
when Viſion is perfect: The ſame does not happen, when the Obs 
jects are diſtant, becauſe the Rays, reflected from them, con- 
verge more; and thus they have a Focus, in juſt Proportion. In 
order to remedy this Infirmity, let the Patient, at firſt, uſe Glaſſes 
which do not 1 ; and from ther he muſt paſs gradually 
to more convex acles, which ſhorten the Focus. 
The Sight of the Myopes is ſo ſhort, that they can neither 
read, nor diſtinguiſh Objects, without concave Glaſſes: This is 
owing to the too great Convexity of the Cryſtalline. The Con- 
cavity of their Spectacles muſt be proportioned to the Shortneſs 
of meu Sight. ets | | 
It often happens, after the Uſe of Spectacles for many Yea 
that the Cryſtalline re- aſſumes its proper Form, ſo that Ab — 
no more required. It has been, alſo, obſerved, that ſeveral Per- 
ſons, neither Myopes nor Presbytz, have been neceſſitated, on 
account of a Weeping, to wear SpeCtacles; and, when this Dif 
eaſe ceaſed, they have laid them aſide. | | 
For the molt part, Spectacles are either convex, or concave; 
they both have different rees, or Focuſes : There are, alſo, 
ſome flat and even in their Surface; they are called Conlerves, 
and are made either of green, or of white Glaſs. Convex Spec- 
racles, of the firſt Degree, magnify but very little, and may be 
uſed as Conſerves; the reſt magnify, in proportion to their Com 
vexity. | | | | 
Thar Place in SpeCtacles is called the Focus, where the Rays 
of Light, which paſs through the Spectacles, are united in a 
Body that is placed oppoſite to the Light; and the Degrees of 
MP acles are meaſured by the different Diſtance of their 
ocus. | 
It is a Caution of he Importance, not to uſe Spectacles too 
ſoon; and, when a Perſon has once begun to uſe them, not to 
change them too often; for, at length, be cannor get any proper 
for his Sight. | ; / 
Thoſe Perſons called Myopes ought to uſe concave Specta- 
cles, when they read, as little as they can: They muſt, alſo, be- 
gin with the leaſt concave. | 
I think it neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the Means to preſerve 
the Sight, and to lay aſide the Uſe of Spectacles: Though, per- 
haps, this Method may not ſucceed to all Perſons, yet —_— 


by following it, will be freed from the Trouble of Spectacles. 


ſhall exclude the Myopes, for no Remedy can lengthen their 
Sight; the good Sight, and that of the Presbytæ, can only receive 
Benefit from this Method. 1 8 

The good Sight, as we have already obſerved, is often weaken'd 
by a redundant Seroſity, which Giants fills ſome Peoples 

yes. In this Caſe, I uſe an ophthalmic Water, which, applied 
three times a Day, dries up the Moiſture, and ſtrengthens the 
Parts. Remedies that will evacuate the Pituita of the Brain, ſuch 
4 2 = oy ſmoking Tobacco, are ſerviceable in this Diſorder 

the Sight. | 

The Presbytæ may be freed from the Uſe of Spectacles, by 
reſtoring their Cryſtalline to its natural State; the following 
Tincture will be very ſerviceable in this Caſe: = | 


It is compoſed of Sage, R Lavender, and Thyme, 

when they are in Flower, of Wormwood, and Origany, 
of each an equal, Quantity : Let them infuſe in Brandy, the 
Space of tour Days; then let the Brandy be cleared off, 
and uſed in the following manner: Let one Part of this 
Brandy be mixed with four Parts of the diſtilled Water of 
Blue - bottle, or Cyanus ſegetum, or with Eyebright- water: 
Then put it into a Spoon, which you muſt heat warm, to 
the Brandy. Let the Inſide of the Eye be bathed with this 
Mixture, twinkling the Eye-lids, that they may imbibe the 
Water, and conyey it round the Eye: This muſt be done 
four or five times ſucceſſively, Morning and Evening. 


When this Mixture has been uſed in the foreſaid manner, and 
Degrees of Strength, for a Fortnight, then let only three Parts of 
the fore named Waters be mixed with one of the Brandy. When 
the Eye is accuſtom'd, for ſome time, to this Degree; then let 
Brandy, and the ſaid Waters, of each one half, be mixed: Let 
this be the Standard. Theſe Degrees are increaſed for this Rea- 
ſon, that the apy, by its Pungency, may ſtimulate and velli- 
cate the Eye; by which the nutritious Juices of the Eye will be 
more inſpirited and attenuated, and their Quantity, as well as 
Fineneſs, will be increaſed ; ſo that by the Help of one and the 
other the Cryſtalline way be reſtored to its natural State. 


PRESAGES FROM THE Eyes. 2 
P ics from the Eyes are the more conſiderable, in that 
theſe, above all other Parts of the Body, furniſh the judicious 


Obſerver with the ſureſt Marks for predicting the Events of 
Diſeaſes, according to that Sentence of the divine Hippocrates, 


which they cannot well do, without this Sort of 8 les. 6 Epid. Sect. 4. Aph. 26. According to the State of the Eyes, ſo i. 
The Presbytz cannot diſtinguiſh ' ſmall Obj or minute that of the ; and ſo their Colours change togetber for the better 
Characters, without ſtraining their Eyes, and diſcom their , or the worſc. If the Eyes be clear and lively, the may be 


Head; yet they can ſee diſtinctly larger Objects, at a conſiderable 
Diſtance. This proceeds from the too great Convexity of the 
Cryſtalline, which occaſions Rays, reflected from Objects near 


— 


: 


Judged to be in a good Condition; for, 2s Galen rightly ſays, in 
his Comment on the forequoted Place, a good Colour of the Eyes 
ſhews the Body to be in good Health. Bur we ſhall treat of ſuch 


ions 25 are afforded by the Eyes for predicting the Death or 

overy of the I and, viſt, we ſhall inſiſt on thoſe which 
are hopeful and ſalutary; and, afterwards, on thoſe which are per- 
nicious and fatal. 

Firſt, then, the Eyes of the Patient have a promiſing Appear- 
ance, and give no ſmall Hopes of Recovery, when in — of 
tude, Figure, Situation, Motion, Colour, Viſion, and Splendor, 

reſemble the Eyes of Perſons in Health; for ſound and ro- 
bu Eyes are always a yoo Indication ; and ſuch are thoſe Eyes, 
as Galen obſerves, in his forecjted Comment, which are of a 
lively Colour, full Bulk, and contain a ſplendid Humour : my 
ſo qualify'd Galen calls ſound and robuſt, becauſe ſuch an Ap. 
rance muſt be owing to the great Plenty of luminous animal 
Lorie, proceeding from the Brain to the Eyes; bur, on the con- 
trary, in Bodies weaken'd by Diſeaſes, Indications of this Nature 
are not ſo much to be regarded, nor much Danger to be appre- 
hended from them. Good Eyes, then, are like thoſe of Perſons 
in Health, of a florid Colour, full, ſplendid, ſeeing forward, at 


a Diſtance, through a luminous Air, without Moleſtation, free 


from Redneſs, Lividneſs, or Blackneſs, and without Tears, or 
Excrements, called by Hippocrates, u, Leme, adhering to 
their Angles: Theſe we may always call good Eyes, as indicating 
a good State of the Body, and of the Head in particular. 

ut for our more ſecure ag. anne from the Eyes, we 
are to conſult and conſider other Signs appearing at the ſame time, 
which if they happen, alſo, to be 00d, we may with Confidence 
predict the Patient's Recovery. For the Eyes by themſelves are 
incapable of determining our Judgment; nor have they any thing 
of Coming, to which we may ſafely truſt in forming a Pro- 
gnoſtic; ſince, in ſome continual Fevers, the Eyes ſometimes 
make a good Appearance, when the Fever is taking a faral Turn, 
though indeed ir rarely happens for the Eyes to be in a 
State, when the Patient's Affairs tend to a fatal Iſſue; and there- 
fore good Eyes generally afford no ſmall Hopes of a Recovery. 
Bur not only thoſe Eyes which are ſuppoſed to be good, but 
ſometimes bad Eyes, may, by Accident, om falutary Indica- 
tions; for Inſtance, Eyes avoiding the Light, as incapable of 
bearing it, weeping Eyes, intenſely red, ſhining, dark, dim, dull, 
diſtorted, rumid, hollow, cloſed Eyes; provided they put on 


ſuch an Appearance againſt an approaching Criſis: I except from 


thoſe before-mentioned ſuch Eyes as are not render'd fo by the 
Diſeaſe, but from ſome extrinſic Cauſe; theſe afford nothing 
of Certainty, becauſe they appear thus changed immediately at 
the Beginning, at a time when they are quite incapable of ſuffer- 
ing a critical Alteration, as is implied in what ex. tbr ſays, 
Lib, Prognoſt. * That in the Space of three or four Days the Eyes 
& become and appear bad, through the Force of the Diſeale.” 
External Cauſes are eaſily underſtood from the Patients themſelves; 
and of theſe we find Galen ſpeaking, Com. 1. in Prognoſt. Text. 
10. where he ſays, that © Sometimes in the Beginning of a Diſ- 
« eaſe, through much Drinking of Wine, or violent Vomiting, 
ce the Eyes avoid the Light, ſhed Tears, are diſtorted, or ſul- 
& pended, ſwell, or appear with red Veins.” Bur at the 8 
of a Criſis; when Nature is contending with the Diſeaſe, theſe 
bad Symptoms appear in the Eyes. 

Some Eyes, for Inſtance, flow with Tears, at the Approach of 
a critical Hxmorrhage from the Noſe, according to Hippocrates, 
1 Epid. Stat. 3. * From thoſe who under acute Fevers, and eſpe- 
& cially thoſe of the burning Kind, are affected with a ſpontaneous 
ce or involuntary Flux of Tears, you are to expect an Hæmor- 
ce rhage from the Noſe, if there be no concomitant deſtructive 
cc Signs; otherwiſe Weeping prognoſticates not an Hzmorrhage, 
ce but Death.” We are to make a Diſtinction of Tears into 
voluntary, and TOME or ſpontaneous: Theſe laſt with critical 
Signs indicate a critical Eruption of Blood ; but voluntary Tears 
never afford us any ſolid Foundation for grounding a Prognoſtic. 
Agreeable hereto is that of Hippocrazes, 4 Aph. 52. In a Fever, 
« or any other Diſtemper, Tears flowing voluntary have no- 
ce thing improper or unuſual Cd ur ale but involuntary 
& Tears are-more unaccountable, [a7TwTtey |,” or as Galen, in 
his Comment, reads it in the poſitive Degree, © 477, unac- 
cc countable.” But, in order to explain the Sentiments of Hip- 
pocrates, as deliver d in this Aphoriſm, that they who weep vo- 
88 do nothing abſurd, or that argues a Diminution of 
Reaſon, but Tears Filing involuntarily from the Eyes are more 
unaccountable, or import a greater Defect, and are more to be 
ſuſpected than the other; and in the Paſſage above quoted, that 
involuntary Tears, where they are no ” 4 of a Criſis, portend 
Death; and, alſo, 6 Epid. Se&. 1. Aph. 16. That in acute 
© Diſeaſes, where the Patient is much oppreſſed by the Violence 
« of the Diſorder, voluntary Tears are a good Sign, but invo- 
cc juntary, the contrary.” We ſhall endeavour to obviate all 
Difficulties by obſerving, that Tears are faid ro be ſpontaneous 
on two Accounts: Firſt, When they flow without any Deſire of 
the Patient, being ſuch as Hippocrater means oy dxbſar, and 
dxioe, in the Paſſages above render'd, that is, flowing ſponta- 
neouſly, or of themſelves, without the Concurrence of the Will 
or Deſire of the Patient. In the ſecond Place, Tears are faid, 
in another Senſe, to be ſpontaneous, or to flow ſpontaneouſly, 
when they flow at the re, or with the Will, of the Patient ; 
and therefore Galen, Cum. 1. in 1 Epid. to avoid all Ambiguity, 


and for the better Illuſtration of rhe Sentence, and the Truth, 
choſe to expreſs himſelf by a Word which fignified not ſponta- 
neous, but involuntary ; for ſpontaneous is ſpoken with reference 
ſometimes to the Patient, ſometimes to the Diſeaſe. But, to re- 
move all Poſſibility of Miſtake, let us diſtinguiſh Tears into 
voluntary and involuntary, which latter were ſometimes called by 
Hippocrates, ſpontaneous, becauſe, as was ſaid, they flowed ſpon- 
raneouſly, or without the Concurrence of the Will, and thoſe 
non-ſpontaneons, which flowed in ſome meaſure at the Deſire of 
the Sick. But, to proſecute our Deſign, we (ay, that voluntary. 
Tears are of no important Signification towards a future Event ; 
and therefore we are told by Hippocrates, in the above cited 
Aphoriſm, thar ſuch Tears portend nothing irregular, or bad ; 
and juſtly he 5 7 = ſo, fince they proceed not from the Dic 
eaſe, but the Will, of the Patient; whereas involuntary Tears, 
which flow without the Will of the Sick, are always bad, ex- 


cept they precede and portend a Criſis, agreeably to that Paſſage 


of Hippocrates, 1 Epid. Stat. 3. above quoted. But, that Tears 
may be judged critical, it will be neceſſary, in order to a good 
Criſis, that _— of Concoction ſhould have preceded them; in 
HER they portend a Criſis, and very well deſerve our 

ard. 

he ſame Event may often be predicted, from Light paſſing 
before the Eyes, Dimneſs, and Redneſſes in the Eyes; whic 
Signs, together with Tears, Galen, in his third Book of Criſes, 
reckons among Prognoſtics of an impending Hemorrhage. 
Sometimes, before ſuch an Event, there is a Redneſs of the 
Eyes, attended now-and-then with a Redneſs of the Cheeks 
and Noſe : A Dulneſs of Sight, alſo, if attended with a Pain of 
the Head, is ſometimes ſucceeded by an Hzmorrhage from the 
Noſe: This is the Sentiment of Hippocrates, Lib. Prognoſt. 
where he ſays, „ Some, in the firſt Period, [e 2 @gwrp 
<« 77$ewd'p] are affected with an Hemorrhage from the Noſe, 
© and are much relieved by it; but we are to examine whether 
ce there be any Pain of the Head, or Dimneſs of Sight; for, if 
ce there be any thing of that Nature, it tends to ſuch an Event.“ 
Such an Hæmorrhage may, alſo, be predicted from the Patient's 
being diforder'd at Flaſhes of Light ſtriking the Eye, attended 
with Deafneſs, Heavinefs of the Head, and a Diſtention of the 
Hypochondria, as we read Coac. 195. 

That a Redneſs of the Eyes prognoſticates the like, we are 
taught by the Author of the Prorrhet. Lib. 1. T. 137. where he 
fays, that “ Pains of the Neck, with intenſely oa Eyes, fore- 
© fhew an Hzmorrhage.” And to the ſame Purpoſe, Coac. 166. 
we read, that © They who are affected with a Cephalalgia, and a 
„ Catochus, attended with Pain, and a great Redneſs of the 
% Eyes, ate relieved by an Hemorrhage from the Noſe.” But 
this Symptom muſt be ee of true Signification oniy when 
preceded by Signs of Concoction; for, in the Beginning or 
crude State of a Diſeaſe, red Eyes are never a good Prognoſtic. 

Sometimes, at the Approach of a Criſis, there is a Perverſion 
and Diſtortion of the Eyes, as it happened to the Patient in the 
Garden of Dealces, 3 Epid. Agr. 3. of whom it is ſaid, ther 
On the ninth Day he was ſeized with a Rigor, and had an 
© high Fever; ſweated, and was cold; fell into a Delirium, had 
his Right Eye diſtorted, with a Dryneſs of the Tongue, Thirſt, 
* and Want of Sleep.” Galen, commenting on this Place, ſays 
that © A Delirium and Diſtortion of the Right Eye, on the ninth 
« Day, as there deſcribed, are Symptoms which uſually happen 
c“ in Criſes.” 

Cloſed, and now-and-then twinkling, Eyes ſometimes fore- 
ſhew an Hzmorrhage, according to Coac. 77. where we read, that 
„They, who, under a continual Fever, lie ſpeechleſs, with their 
Eyes ſhut, and now-and-then twinkling, if ſeized with Vomit- 
ing, and an Hæmorrhage from the Noſe, ſucceeded by a Re- 
* covery of their Speech and Senſes, eſcape ; otherwiſe they 
© fall into a Dyſpncea, and die in a ſhort time.” For Eyes thus 
affected indicate the Head to be oppreſſed with a Redundance of 
Humours; and if the Patient, in this Caſe, be favoured with 2 
conſiderable Evacuation, he eſcapes by a Criſis; Nature, by a co- 
pious Excretion, freeing itſelf from that Load of Humours under 
which ſhe lay oppreſſed. 

A Change therefore in the Eyes, or their Motions, or ſome 


remarkable Diſorder or Defect therein, often proceed from a 


Criſis, and therefore are no bad Signs, but Prognoſtics of a 
Criſis; and this Judgment will 5 if no bad den 
appears in Conjunction with them, and Signs of Concoction have 
preceded them ; but if the Cafe be the reverſe, they are not 
only bad, bur generally mortal Signs. | 

Now there are three Things requiſite to a good critical Sign: 
Firft, That it be conſequent to Signs of Concoction. Secondly, 
That ir be not attended with any bad Sign. And, laſtly, That ic 
be ſucceeded by ſome Evacuation in which the Patient ſhall find 
conſiderable Relief. To this Purpoſe is that of Hippocrares 
before quoted, I Epid. Stat. 3. that Involuntary Tears, in acute 
% Diſeaſes, ſignify an Eruption of Blood, if unattended with 
other deſtructive Signs; but if theſe, alſo, appear, they jointly 
«> hgnify = a 1 dut Death.“ | | 

But we have faid enough of ſalutary Signs obſervable in 
Eyes: We ſhall now treat of ſuch 7 . or Poor 
Significarion ; and here, in general, it is bad and pernicious, un- 

ſ der 
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o 
der acute Diſcaſes, for the Eyes to appear bad Gr diſordet'd; as 
when they ſhun the Li ht; ſhed 3 red or inflamed, 
or with intenſely red Veins in the White; are livid, or black; 
have a fierce, grim, or fixed Aſpect; are dull, heavy, weak, or 
not robuſt; hollow, tumid, prominent, tabid, dry, ſqualid, duſty, 
cloſed, or with the Eye - lid balf-ſhut, half-opert; are ſuſpended, 
unſtable,” C z have too much or roo little Splendor, or 
are cloudy and obſcure, void of Splendor, and infeſted with pi- 
tuitous Excrements. Such Eyes as theſe, conſider d in rhemſUves, 
are never good, and are only ſo by Accident, when, Nature 


ing with the Diſeaſe, they foreſhew a Criſis and are rec- © 


kon q among critical Signs. | | IT 4 
All theſe Sigus juſt ä which, in acute Diſeaſes, are 
obſervable in fe B es, ſhew the Condition of the Patient to be 
at leaſt very doubtful. ainly fatal, as when 
the ſmall Veins in the Eye a 
has loſt bis Sight, 'as well as 


But ſome Signs are 
ar livid and black, and 
earing; when the Eyes are deſtitute 
| 'of all Splendor; and when all the above-mentioned Signs concur 
with ſome fatal one; and moſt of all, when they appear on criti- 
cal Day, attended with critical Signs, which determine nothing, 
or leave us ſhort of a Criſis. EE | 
But for more Perſpicuity we ſhall treat particularly of theſe 
Signs; and we ſhall begin with thoſe which geen, mentions 
Lib. Prognoft. * If the Eyes, he ſays, avoid the Light, or ſhed 
< Tears involuntarily, or are diſtorted, or become one leſs than 
c the other; if the White of the Eye be red, or 'a ſtall Vein 
cc thereof appear livid or black; if pituitous Sordes [M] in- 
cc feſt the Pupil; if the Eyes are ſuſpended ¶ ertuwpes ver.” See 
«© ENAoREMA], protuberant, or remarkably hollow ; or the 
ec Pupil appears ſqualid, and void of Splendor ; or the Colour of 
ce the Face be quite altered; all theſe are to be eſteemed bad 
ec and pernicious Signs.” But to theſe we may add the Limita- 
tions of the ſame Author, in the Caſe of the Facies Hippocratica ; 
which are, © Provided thefe Symptoms Jos not from ſome 
cc external Cauſe, as Want of Sleep, Faſting, an immoderate 
& Looſeneſs, Drunkenneſs, or ſome ſuch Circumſtance” 
But we ſhall proceed, as we ſaid, ro conſider each S 
more accurately under its proper Head, 1 * with Sight, or 
Vifion. And when it happens in acute Diſeaſes, that the Eyes 
avoid the Light, and can by no means endure to behold the 
Splendor of the Air, which was an uſual Symptom of the Peſti- 
tence at Padua ſome time ago, and generally mortal, it is pro- 
nounced by Hippocrates, as we Juſt now obſerved, a pernicious 
Sign, and very juſtly; for, as Galen obſerves, Eyes avoid the 
Light, on account of the Weakneſs of the viſive Faculty, which 
ſometimes labours under an Affection of the Orifices, as in a 
Lippitude, and ſometimes is itſelf affected, which is a mortal 
Sign; and this latter Caſe is diſtinguiſhed from the other, in that 
the Orifices of the Eyes are not at all affected. 

For a ſick Perſon under an acute Diſeaſe not to ſee, is fatal, 
and moſt of all when the Strength is exhauſted, according to that 
of Hippocrates, 4 Aph. 49. In à continual Fever, if the Pa- 
< tient cannot hear, or cannot ſee, the Strength being, alſo, ex- 

_ © hauſted, Death is near at hand.“ | | 
Obſcurations of the Eyes, or 'Dimneſs of Sight, are, alſo, 
condemned by Hippocrates, 6 Epid: Sets, 1. Aph.16. © For in 
<. acute Diſeaſes, ſays Galen, an Obſcuration of the Pupil indi- 
E cates a Weakneſs and Decay of the viſive Faculty, unleſs it 
< happens — — when it is attended with Signs af Con- 
c coction, and other Signs indicating a Criſis. But when it is 
4 accompanied with other bad Signs, particularly critical ones 
c which fall ſhort of a Criſis, of which Nature are all Evacua- 
« tions by which the Patient is not relieved, or if it ſucceeds 
« ſuch Evacuations, it is a mortal Prognoſtic.” In this Senſe, 
rhaps, we are to underſtand the Author of the Coac. 105. when 

e ſays, © In long Diſeaſes, ſmall Tumors about the Shin, at- 
I tended with repeated Eruptions of Blood from the Noftrils, 


& and a Scotomia, are mortal. 
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Signs, Death; agreeably to that Aphoriſm of Hippocrates 


mentioned, which ſays, that A Fierceneſs of the Hees ends 
* a Delirium; and'a rtion C aaa] or Sinking hielo 

F of the Eye · lids are pernicious.” Eyes thus affected in Fhren- 
ſies fignify Convulſions ſucceeded by Death; for Convulſions, 
coming upon a Phrenſy, are moſt perhicidus; and mortal Phren- 
ſies terminate in Convulſions. Upon this Conſideration the Au- 
thor of the Proyrbep. Lib. 1. T. 71. If we may believe Galen, 

uld have ſuchPatients left to Nature, amd treated them not 
ledicines, when he ſays} © They who are moleſted with bla 
«< Vomitings, have loſt their Appetite, ate delirious, have a fierce 


« Caſt of the Eyes, or have them doſed, are not to be puns 


4 for it would be deſtructive ln Conformity to this 


ſeveral of our moſt lestned Phyſicians have made it i Rule to 
Patient. themſelves, never to pteſcribe Cathattics for Patients in ſuch 


mortal Circumſtances, that the Art of Medicine might incur no 
oh hp pt. + on a be pradifed. rom the 
e Fare of the Patient. may rom 
Magnirude bf the Eyes, as when on appears bigger than the 
Other ; among other pernicious Signs mentioned by Hippo- 


for | 
crates, Lib. Prognofe. one, we find, is for the Eyes to appear one 


greater than the . 

It is no leſs fatal, in a Diſorder, for the Eyes to 
appear greater than ordinary, as indicating the Head to be op- 
preſſed with a Redundance of Humours, and an Extinction of 
the Faculty; fo that nothing reſiſts the Flux of the Humours to 


the Eyes. This Sign was obſerved by _— 7 Epid. T. 


100. in the Son of Nicolaus, whoſe Right 
he died : And the fame was obſerved by him in the W 


of Hermoptolemns, as ſhe lay dying, 7 Epid. T. 13. 
Prominent or tomid Eyes are, Ab, — by Hinpocrates, 
Lib. Prognoſtic. among thoſe fatal Signs which appear in thoſe 


Parts, Eyes are uſually thus affected from violent and in- 
fam Pains of the „when, becoming replete with a 


ye, on tlie ſith Day 


Redundance of Heat and Spirits, they ſwell out, and appear pro- 


minent. | 
Hollowneſs of the Eyes, alſo, in acute Diſorders, unleſs it 
from ſome external Cauſe, within the Space of rhree 

or four Days, from the Time when the Patient was ſeized, is 
accounted, Lib, Prognoft: a pernicious Sign. For ſuch a Sym- 
ptom, as Galen teaches, in his Commentary on the Place, pro- 
ceeds from an extreme Imbecillity, by which the Eye is deprived 
of all manner of Nutrition; and this indicates the Violence of 


the Diſeaſe to be ſo extraordinary, that Nature muſt of Neceſ- 


ſity link under it. 4. 

When the Eyes appear ſhrunk, and quite wither'd, as if they 
were deſtitute of Aliment, it proceeds from an Imbecillity of 
the natural Heat, the ſmall Remains of which reſide only in the 
internal Parts, and are incapable of diffuſing themſelves to the 
external Parts, in order to concoct Aliments for the Nutrition 
of the Eye: To which it may be added, by the ſame way of 
Reaſoning, that the few Spirits which remain in the Heart, and 


internal Parts, ceaſe to flow ro the Eyes; whence thoſe Parts 


muſt of Neceſſity wither, dry up, and appear hollow; for Hip- 
porratet, 7 Epid. T. 33. che an Hollowneſs of the Eyes = 
mediately conſequent upon a Wound in the Liver; and in many 
dying Perſons, ſometimes the Right, ſometimes the Left Eye, 
have been obſerved to fade and wither. - 

There ar 
fatal Prognoſtication. Thus, for Inſtance, firſt, for the Eyes to 
be erect, or ſuſpended {[&awgs,3vet }, which Galex interprets 


umſtable, or wavering, igaccounted by Hipporrates, Lib. Prognaſt. 
A — Fu Sign, 9 according to Galen, a Datta f 


or Fo — Ty either kw 0 fatal: ut 228 Phyſician 
may ſafely venture to paſs his Judgment, other Signs are, alſo, 
carefil to be conſulted; for, in order to pronounce an Inſta- 


_ For the Eyes to look dull, or the * and interior Parts of bility of the Eyes a mortal Prognoſtic, it is neceſſary; that it 
t 


the Eye to appear to a. Spectator like thoſe of dead Perſons, is 
accounted by Galen, Com. in Prorrbet. a moſt mortal Sign; 
which perhaps was meant by Hippocrates, 2 Epid. Sets. 6. in lay- 
we irs « They whoſe Eyes have loft their Strength are near to 
3 .” This was the Caſe of the Wife of Theaduruc, 7 Epid. 
c 0 ; | | 
It is a pernicious Sign, alſo, 05 the Eyes to be deſtitute of 
Splendor,” as we are taught Lib. Prognoſt. But for them to ap- 
pear blind in a mortal Diſeaſe, ſhews Death to be very near, as 
it was in the Caſe of the Son of Antiphanes, 7 Epid. T. 28. 
<« Whoſe Left Eye was firſt affected with Blindneſs, and a Tu- 
mor, without Pain; and not Jong after be was taken blind, 
< alſo, in his Right Eye, and the Pupils of his Eyes became very 
<«. white and dry, and he died foon after his Blindneſs.” 
who attend on ng. 2 obſerve the oo of Splendor 
in their Eyes, with the utter Loſs of which the Sight is extin- 


guiſhed. e | 
To Eyes obtuſe, or dull, ſqualid, and without Splendor, as 
delerived in Lib: Prænot. are, oppoſed Eyes which have a fierce, 
bold, or grim Aſpect, as mentioned” 6 Epid. Text. 1. Aph. 19. 
Eyes thus affected are peculiar to Perſons in a Phrenſy or Deli 


ſhould be attended with ſome other deadly Sign. Galen, Com. 
2. in 1 Prorrhet, more clearly explains this Property of Inftabi- 
lity, by laying that unſtable Eyes are like an unſtable, unmanage- 
a rſe, always in Motion; whereas, on the contrary; con- 
crete Eyes are fixed and immoveable. Hence the Author of che 


Coac. 227. juſtly concludes, that quick Motions and 'T winkling 


of the Eyes are of as bad Signification; as a Fixedneſs thereof; 
whence they are denominated concrete, firm, ſtable, and im- 


moveable. | 
That fixed Eyes are always a bad Sign, we are ta 
Author of the — Lib. 1. 27 2 where 2 


the 

: 15 mo 
bor, Nn e, Y 70 e, x5 david, Laub, For 

« the Eye to be dulled, vitiated, concrete, or confuſed, (as Ga- 
« len A the Word) is 4 bad Sigh.” might more juſtly 
have ſaid, a mortal Sign, becauſe they are almoſt conſtantly fa- 
tal in acute Diſeaſes, unle( they happen to be ſo from ſome 
critical Cauſe, . Galen, in his Commentary, writes, that a Con- 


ion of the Eyes proceeds from an Immobility of the Muſcles 
ich move the Eyes; which Immobility is owing either to 


Reſolution of all the Miulſcles, or to their equal Tenſion, where- 
N attracted to all Parts alike ; or, laſtly, to an extreme 
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z» or, with other. b # 


than ordinary, and the next Day | 


alſo, certain Motions of the Eyes which are of 


Imbecillity - 


4 


- 
- 


Imbecillity of the Muſcles, which is certainly of moſt fatal Con- 
e; as arc, alſo, the other Caſes, as proceeding from a 
Convulſion of the Muſcles, when the Original of the Nerves is 
affected by the Violence of an acute Diſeaſe. |, 
Galen, Com. 1. in 6 Epid. T. 27. writes, that concrete, or im- 
moveable Eyes, which Hippocrates very much condemns in the 


Text, (6 Epid. Sed. 1. T. 16.) indicate a petſect Extinction of 


that Faculty by which the Muſcles, in their natural State, were 
moved. Hi crates, 5 Epid. Text. 50. in the Caſe of the fair 
Daughter * who died of a Stroke on the Crown of the 
Head, given her by a Wench, her Playfellow, with the Flat of 
the Hand, fays, that, before her Death, one of her Eyes was af- 
fected with a Cataplexy, or StupefaCtion [x«)eTAnE]. | 

With reſpect to the Poſture of the Eyes, Diſtortions are of 
very fatal Prognoſtication, unleſs they happen to be critical, as 
in the Caſe of the Patient in the Garden of Dealces, 3 Epid. 
Seck. 1. Mgr. 2. who, in the ninth Day of his Illneſs, was affected 
with a Diſtortion of the Right Eye. Hippocrates, Lib. Prognoft. 
reckons Diſtortions among other pernicious Signs belonging to 
the Eye. But it is — to make a Diſtinction here; for 
ſometimes, as Galen ſays, Com. 1. in Prognoſt. the Eyes are 
diſtorted through a Convulſion of the Muſcles which move them, 
as it often happens in Fevers, on account of the Multitude of 
Humours; and, if no more than ſuch Redundance be indicated, 
nothing can with Certainty be predicted from the like Diſtor- 
tions of the Eyes. Generally, however, in acute Diſtempers, 
the Eyes are perverted and diſtorted, not from ſuch a Cauſe, but 
from the Diſeaſe affecting the Original of the Nerves, which is 
the Brain, and therefore highly pernicious. We conclude, then, 
that Perverſions and Diſtortions of the Eyes are conſtantly bad, 
when proceeding from the Multitude or Redundance of the Hu- 
mour, which is leaſt to be dreaded; or from a Drineſs of the 
Muſcles: But if they happen in burning Fevers, or Phrenſies, 
they prognoſticate nothing bur Death; end that moſt of all, 
when they appear with Signs of the ExtinCtion of the Faculty, 
indicating an extreme Imbecillity, or a Dimipution or Nepriva- 
tion of ſome Senſe. ; 

There is a celebrated Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, to this Pur- 
pole, 4 Aph. 49. In à continual Fever, lays he, if the Lip, or 
Eyebrow, or Eye, or Noſe, be diftorted; if the Patient cannot 
fee, or hear, and is at the ſamc time very weak ; whatever of 
theſe Signs appears, Death is near at Hand. And this is expreſſed 
more clearly, Lib. Prognoſt. where it is ſaid, If zhe Eye-lid, or 
Lip, or = be diſtorted, or corrugated, or livid, or pale, at- 
tended with ſome other Sign, you are to know, that Death ap- 
proaches, Diſtortions of the Eyes, therefore, are always a bad 
Sign, unleſs they happen critically, as was ſaid: They are not, 

wever, neceſſarily mortal, which the divine Hippocrates ſees 
to have well under ſtood, 6 Epid. Sect. 1. Aph. 16. where he 
ſays, A Circumtenſion (or Tenſion of the Circumference) of the 
Eyelid is bad. But a certain Judgment may be made from pre- 
ceding, concomitant, and much better from ſucceeding Signs. 
Perverlions or Diſtortions of the Eyes are, alſo, bad, when 
they happen while the lower and weaker Parts are oppreſſed by 
the Force of the Diſeaſe, becauſe it indicates a Tranſlation of 
the Humours to the Brain, and nobler Parts; which ſeems to be 
the Sentiment of the Author of the 1 Prorrhet. 69. when he ſays, 
that © A Diſtortion of the Eye, which is owing to a Recourſe 
ce of the Humouts from the Loins, is a bad Sign.” But ſuch 
Diſtortions, accompanied with other bad Signs, may be pro- 
nounced mortal : To which Purpoſe we read in the ſame Book, 
Trxt. 81. that © In burning Fevers, accompanied with ſuperfi- 
e cial and general Refrigerations, and frequent watry and bilious 
e Stoals, a Diſtortion of the Eye is a bad Sign; and the worſe, 
if the Patient labours, alſo, under a Catochus.” He might 
more juſtly have called it a mortal Sign; for general Refrigera- 
tions in burning Fevers, accompanied with Evacuations, by which 
the Patient is not at all relieved, but rather injured, are critical 
Signs, which determine nothing, and conſequently mortal, ac- 
cordivg to Hippocrates and Galen, who frequently tell us, that if 
the Patient finds no Relief from ſuch things as might with Rea- 
{on be expected to afford it, but is rather injured by them, and 
reduced to a worſe State than before, nothing but Death can be 
the Conſequence ; for ſuch Symptoms are to be eſteemed criti- 
cal Signs, which prove abortive, and anſwer no End, and are, of 
Conſequence, mortal: Whence, if Diſtortions of the Eyes are 
accompanied with theſe bad Symptoms before- mentioned, it is 
not enough to call it a bad, but a fatal and deſtructive Sign. To 
this Purpoſe the Author of the Prorrbet. Lib. 1. Text. 89. tells 
us, that “In a Diſtortion of the Eyes, accompanied wich a 
Fever and Laſſitude, à Rigor is petnicious; and a Coma, at- 
* tended with the fame Circumſtances, is bad.” Diſtortions of 
che Eyes, therefore, attended with bad Signs, and eſpecially bad 
critical Signs, are juſtly eſteemed mortal; but, if accompanied 
with mortal Signs, they ſignify the near Approach of Death. Of 
this Nature was the diſtorted Eye, obſerved by Hippocrates, in 
a Woman who died of an Abortion, 3 Epid. Sect. 1. Aegr.-11. 
On the fourth Day, he ſays, /he was taken with a Delirium, as- 
teuded with Fear and Sadneſs ; ber 72 Eye wes diſtorted ; ſhe 
had fomewhat of a cold Sweat about | Head, and ber Extre- 
; 6 


and remarkable Evacuations ; otherwiſe it portends nothi 


o C 
mities were cold. Theſe Circumſtances, in acute Diſeaſes, are 


mortal Signs. 
To examine, next, what are the bad P 


ſtics which may be 

drawn from a Cloſure, or Shutting of the Eyes: When the Any 
in acute Diſorders, continue cloſed, and cannot be open d, either 
from the Redundance of the Humours, pulling t and'con- 
Brune the Muſcles of the Eyes and Eye - lids, or from a 
ryneſs and Reſolution of thoſe Muſcles, through Imbecillity, 
in acute Diſorders, it is always a mortal Sign: And, if at any time 
it be not ſo, it is when it is critical, and followed by ſome good 
bur 


eſſes himſelf, where he ſays, that They vubo lie ſpeechleſs a 

a cuntinual Fever, with their Eyes cloſed, and now-and-then 
tawinkling, if they happen to be ſbiæed with an Eruption of Blood 
from the Noſe, and Vomiting, ſucceeded by a Reſtoration of their 
2 and Senſes, recover their Heath; but, if no ſuch thing 
appens, they fall into a Dyſpnza, and die in a ſhort time. But 
it ſeldom happens, that a Cloture of the Eyes is critically attended 
with the forementioned Symptoms, and never but in very robuſt 
Bodies; and therefore it is, for the moſt part, a mortal Sign. A 
Cloſure of the Eyes, accompanied with other bad Signs, is always 
fatal, agreeable to x Prorrbet. 71. above-quoted. Here the Phy- 
ſician is adviſed, as ſome underſtand the Paſſage, to preſcribe 


Death. To this Purpoſe the Author of the 2 75 very 


nothing to his Patient, but attend the Event of the Prognoſtic; 


for ſuch a Cloſure of the Eyes, as Galen ſays, in his Comment 
on the Place, proceeds either from a Tenſion of the Muſcles 
which cloſe the Eyes, or the Imbecillity of thoſe which open 
them; both which are pernicious Symptoms. | 

To lie with the Eye-lids half-cloſed, in acute Diſtempers, is a 
bad and moſt fatal Prognoſtic. - Of theſe ſpeaks Hippocrates, 
Lib. Proguoſt. where he ſays, We ought to conſider whether the 
Patient lies with his Eyes balf-cloſed in Sleep; for if any Part 
of the White appears between the uncloſed E ye-lids, without a 
preceding Flux of the Belly, or Cathartic adminiſter'd, and the 
Patient is not wont to 1 * that mannor, it it an highly per- 
wicious and mortal Sign. is Sign, lays Proſper Alpinus, I ob- 
ſerved in my deareſt Wife, before ſhe died; and it proved fatal, 
though ſometimes ſhe uſed to > | in that manner ; but now 
it was attended with a Coma, Coldneſs of the Extremities, Reſt- 
leflneſs, with Roughneſs and Blackneſs of the Tongue, unat- 
tended with Thirſt : This Symptom therefore, in acute Diſtem- 
pers, is always to be dreaded, according to the Author of :Cogc. 
218. where he ſays, that An Incurvation of the Margin. of the 
Eye-lids, with a Fixedweſs, or continual Twinbling, of the Eyes, 
or @ Change in their Colour, or the Eye-lids not cloſed, is @ per- 
nicious Sign. 

The Colour of the Eyes is, alſo, to be regarded, in forming 
Prognoſtics of a bad Event: Thus, for the White of the Eye to 
appear red, unleſs it critically indicates an Hemorrhage, is per- 
nicious; but, when it is far from being critical, ſuch a Sym- 
ptom, in acute Diſeaſes, is conſtantly bad. This Circumſtance, 
alſo, is reckoned by Hippocrates, Lib. Prognoſt. among perni- 
cious Signs, becauſe, as Galen ſays in his 2 it pro- 
ceeds either from a Redundance of Blood ſtagnating in the Brain, 
and its Membranes, or a conſiderable Inflammation in thoſe Parts, 
both which, in continual Fevers, are conſtantly pernicious; and 
not the leſs ſo, if this Redneſs appears attended with other bad 

igns, on Critical — bs or after what manner ſoever, but worſt 
of all in high Phrenſies. Of this Symptom, among others, the 
Author of the Coac. 163. thus ſpeaks: Concuſſions, or Shakings, of 
the Head, with intenſe Redneſs of the Eyes, and a manifeſt Deli- 
riouſueſs, are pernicious. That this Redneſs is a bad Sign, and 
to be dreaded, we are taught 7 Apb. 3. becauſe, ſays Galen on 
the Place, a Redneſs of the Eyes indicates a conſiderable Inflam- 
mation of the Brain, or Stomach, both which are deſtructive, 
as the ſame Author teaches expreſly, in his Comment on 1 Pror- 
rhet. where he ſays, that A Reaweſs of the Eyes, coming on a con- 
tinual Fever, ſbeaus either a Redu e of Blood in the Head, 
which is the Cauſe of this Redneſs, .as in LE or from an 
Inflammation of the Brain, or Stomach; which are diſtinguiſhed, 
in that, under the former, the Veins only in the White of the 
Eye 8 red, whereas an Inflammation of the Stomach is at- 
tended, alſo, with Hiccups, or Vomiting. Hence Hippocrates, 
Lib. Prognoſt. did not or ſumply, that a Redneſs of the Eyes, 
2 of the Veins in the Whites of the Eyes, was of fatal Signi- 

cation. 

But the moſt pernicious and mortal Sign, according to the 
above - cited Place of Hippocrates, is when theſe Vein appear 
livid, or black; for, as Galen on the Place has it, this Lividne6, 
or Blackneſs, proceeds from Refrigeration, which indicates an 
Extinction of the natural Heat. | 5 

In the laſt Place, the bad Fate of the Patient may be predicted 
from the Excrements which appear in the Eyes. | Hippocrates, 
Lib. Mo: and 1 Epid. Sed. 2. among other fatal Signs be- 
longing to the Eyes, in acute Diſeaſes, reckons inyolunrary Tears. 
The Gauſe of ſuch Tears Galez refers either to ſome Lippitude, 
or to a Defluxion from the Head upon the Eyes; but, in acute 
Fevers, it muſt be imputed to the {mbecilliry of the retentive 

voluntary Tears, 


Faculty, which is of moſt fatal Conſequence. In 
therefore 


e 


therefore, in acute Diſeaſes, where they are not a Sign of a future 
Crifis, by an Hzmorrhage, eſpecially from the Noſe, portend 
inevitable Death, according to Hippocrates, 1 Epid. Sect. 2, Pi- 
Aitous Excrements in the Eyes are, alſo, reckon d, Lib. Prognofe. 
bad Signs. Galen, in his Comment, tells us, that | 
this "+ coat or Excrement, proceeds from a Defluxion, as is 
ſometimes the Caſe in a Lippitude, yet in acute Diſeaſes it indi- 
* cates an Imbecillity of che natural Faculty, which is too weak to 
concoct the Aliment neceſlary for the Eye. ther, 
a ſort of hard and. dry Excrement, which the Author of 
x + x Prorrbet. 17. pronounces a Sign of a Phrenſy; and Galen, 
in his Comments, writes, is ſometimes obſerved in Perſons un- 
der a Conſumption, when all the fleſhy Subſtance both in the 
Face, and on the Temples, is colliquated by an immoderate 
Heart, which Circumſtances are attended with an Hollowneſs of 
the Eyes; but, in a Phrenſy, this dry and duſty Excrement .ap- 
pears without this Hollowneſs. Hence uh pos 6 Epid. Seck. 1. 
Tex#. 16. among other bad Signs of the Eyes | 
Exerement like Chaff, or dried Spume, which, as Galez ſays, 
in acute Diſeaſes, from an extraordinary Drineſs and 
Imbecillity, very ſmall Tears falling from the Eyes, which, thro' 
the Imbecillity of the retentive Faculty, were unable to retain 
them; and theſe-minute Drops, or Tears, being dried by the in- 
tenſe Hear of an inflamed Brain, are changed into thoſe duſty 
Sarts of Excrements, which the Greeks call Lemæ, and are for 
the forementioned Reaſons accounted mortal Signs. Proſper 
Alpinus de Preſag. Vit. & Mort. 


TABLE XIX. 


Fig. 1. A, the Cilia, or Eye-laſhes, of the ſuperior Ey e-lid. 
B, the Cartilage of the ſuperior Eye · lid. | "= 
C, the Muſculus Atrollens, or Aperiens Palpebrz Superioris, 
or Muſcle that elevates the ſuperior Eye- lid. | 
D, in Fig. 2. exhibits the Muſculus Superbus, or Elevator 


E, the Tendon of the preceding Muſcle. | 
F, in g. 4- repreſents the Depreſſor Oculi, or Muſculus Hu- 
milis. 

wits called Bibitari 

ita. 
H, in Fig. 3. and 4. repreſents the Abductor, or Muſculus 

Indignatorius. I EET; 

I, in Fg. 1. 2. and 3. the Obliquus Superior, or Trochlearis. 
K, in Fig. 4. the Obliquus Inferior. | : 
L, in. 1.2. and 3. the Tendon of the Obliquus Superior 


- paſſing over the Trochlea. — 
M, in Fig. 1. 2. 3. and 4. the Optic Nerve. 
N, in Fig. 3. the Optic Nerve in its Progreſs to the Globe of 
* 


the 


8 
O, in Fig. 1. the Union of the Optic Nerves. 
P, in Fig. 2. 3. and 4. the tranſparent Part of the Cornea. 


Fig. 5. A, the Tunica Sclerotica. 5 
that Part which is covered by the Tunica 


B, 
N 
E the tranſparent Part of the Cornea. 


g. 6. repreſents a poſterior View of the Eye, where the Tu- 
Wn 4 — is removed in four Segments A A A A, in order 
to ſhew the ſubjacent Uvea furniſhed with innumerable Veſſels. 


Fig. 7. exhibirs the ſame poſterior View of the Eye, in order 
-toſhew the Retina, being an Expanſion of the Optic Nerve. 


Fig. 8. exhibicsa View of the Eye, wherein all the Tunics are 
removed, in order to ſhew the Vitreous Humour, .incloſed in 
its proper Membrane. | 
- Fig. 9. xepreſents the Vitreous Humour A AA A, in the Midſt 
of which is placed the Cryſtalline Humour B. 
A This is an anterior View of the Eye. 


Fig. 10. re the Pupil of che Eye, with the Cryſtalline 
Humour, L Fr 


Adnata, or Al- 


Fig. 11. repreſents the three R x 
as viewed through Lore me t in the Middle is venous, 
and the other two arterial. other Rugæ are neglected, and 
removed as much as poſſible. 
A exhibits the expanded Portion, of the Tunica Uvea, and 
Choroidea, viewed in its interior Part through a Microſtope, to- 
gether with the three Striæ of the Proceſſus Ciliares. 
BB repreſent two Cbori, as Howins calls them, of the Pro- 
ceſſus Ciliares, conſiſting of arterial Veſſels only, together with 
their Vermiculations; Subſtances being removed, that the 
Onder of the Vellels may appear the more diſtinctly. 5 
C, ſome verwicular ſmall Veſſels, aſcending from the inferior 
Part to the Proc Ciliares. 


D D, the Union of the Veſſels aſcending from the inferior Part. 


Sometimes there 


es, reckons a fort of 


in Fig. 1. 2. and 3. repreſents the Adductor Oculi, other- 


of the Proceſſus Ciliares, 


0 


E E, the vermicular ſinall Veſſels, both long and ſhort, toge- 


EE we kane Vel * 1 che Circulus Arterioſus, 

” e ut ari 

together with their Nerveo-lymphatics. 5 
repreſents the reflyent, ſmall, nerveo · lymphatic Veſſels, to- 

gether with the venous ſmall Veſſels. | 

H, the vermicular ſmall Veſſels, mark'd as well as the arterial 


ones. 

1, the venous Veſſel, formed of the yermicular ſmall Veſſels, 
Which, when it has arrived at the End of the Proceſſus Ciliares, 
1s carried almoſt in a ſtrejghr Courſe to the Circulus Venoſus. 


Fig. 12. ents to the Life one Stria of the Proceſſus 
Clliares, conliſting of arterial Veſſels alone, together with the 
rs ha delineated by the Aſſiſtance of a good Mi- 
croſcope. 

A, face of the ſmall arterial Veſſels, ariſing from the inferior 
Parts, and laid fornewhat to one Side, that the Excurlion of the 
vermicular Veſſels may be expoſed to the naked View. 

B, the Veſſels joined in one, and aſcending. | D 

5 — repreſent the _ vermicular, arterial Veſſels, ſent off 
before the uniting of the Veſſels. | 

D, the ſame Veſſels, but ſomewhat 5 5 

E, the Ramification of the vermicular Veſſels ariſing from the 
Circulus Arterioſus: Some of theſe Veſſels are tu back, as 
= be ſeen at F. <4; 

GG, repreſent the ſhort lateral or neryeo-lymphatic Veſſels, 
ſent off from the vermicular Veſſels, and divided from the Liga- 
mentum Ciliare. | | 


Fig. 13. repreſents a ſmall Ramification, view'd by a Micro- 
ſcope, and conſiſting of the vermicular Veſſels, of which, toge- 
ther with the Nerveo-lymphatics, the Circulus Arterioſus furniſhes 


a large Number. 

A, 5 Part of the Branch ariſing from the Circulus Arterioſus 
cut off. | . 

B, the vermicular Veſſels, ariſing from the ſaid ſmall Branch. 

CC, the nervco-lymphatic ſmall Veſlels, reaching to the Liga- 
menta Ciliaria. | | 

Fig. 14. repreſents the Ciliary Proceſſes of 'a Dog, covered 


with two Coats. The former of thefe Coats repreſents, as viewed 
a Microſcope, the vermicular Veſſels, together with the 
Nerveo-lymphatics diſperſed through the Second, which is the 
fifth in Order, united, and torn from the Ligamentum Ciliare. 
A, a ſmall Part of the Circulus Arterioſus. 
B B repreſent two Branches coming from the Circulus Arte- 
rioſus, one of which was cutoff, whilſt three other Branches, 
in order to prevent Confuſion, were preſeryed, together with 
their vermicular Excurſion, and a Diſtribution of the nerveo- 
lymphatic Veſſels, through the nerveo-lymphatic Coat ; as is 


ewed at C C. 

DD exhibit the nerveo-lymphatic Veſſels united in this Coat, 
repeating, were, ſmall Papillz, and taken from the Li- 
gamentum Ciliare, which they compoſe. 

Fig, 15. repreſents a neryeo-l c Veſſel compoſed of ſe- 
veral 2 aſcending to the pi Ciliare, and reſolving 
gal into the ſaid Number of Veſſels, when it has reached that 

ment. ; 

Obſerve, that, in order to prevent Confuſion all the ſmall 


Veſſels are not marked. 


1 4 the Union of the nerveo-lymphatic Veſſels into larger 
> | 


BB, the larger Veſſels, formed of ſmaller ones. 
C, Branches cut off. | 
D, the Veſſels united, and aſcending to the Ligamentum Ci- 


E, the Reſolution of this Veſſel into ſmall Branches. 


Fig. 16. repreſents the Tunica Choroidea inverted, in which 
the Veſſels made up of the ſmalleſt Nerveo-lymphatics; filled 
with a rediſh Matter, reſembling the Vicreous Humour, are 
torn off, and exhibit Papillz twice as large as in the natural State; 
but, for Teen Confuſion, far fewer in Number. 

A, the nerveo-lymphatic Veſſels ſparkling, as it were, through 
the Tunica Pa 8 Ring the above-mentioned ſmall 
2 or, » the ſmall Veſſels for containing the Vitreous 

umour. 

B repreſents theſe Veſſels, formed of many others, as broken, 
and — — ſmall Papillæ. 

C, the Part where the Optic Nerve has been cut of 

D, a Part of the Artery which was diſtributed through the 

Fig. 17. repreſents the netveo-lymphatic Veſſels of a Dog, di- 

_ the gb Coat, viewed through * 
Emi on and lar n in the natural State, together with 
me 


Papillz, or Veſſels, going to the Vitreous Humour, and 
left u he Anal ortion of the Tunica Papillofa. | = 


EN 


AA ate nerveo-lymphatic Veſſels running out through their 


proper Coat. 3 
1. ſome Papillulæ, or ſmall Veſſels appropriated to the Vitreous 


Humour. 75 N 3 
C, a ſmall Portion of the remaining Tunica Papilloſa. | 


| Fig. 18. is the arterial ſmall Veſſel of an Ox, viewed through 
a Microſcope, and which is ſent, to the internal Parts, from thoſe 
between the ſecond and third Coats expanded, that, together 
with the vermicular Progreſs, the nerveo-lymphatic eſſels, in 
ſome meaſure deſtroy'd, might alſo be ſeen, by laying the 


other Parts aſide. : 
A is a ſmall arterial Branch running off to the vermicular 


Veſſels from theſe between che ſecond and third Coat. 

B repreſents the vermicular Veſſels variouſly ſubdivided, and 
by Expanſion ſomewhat removed from their vermicular Courſe, 
that their nerveo-lymphatic Veſſels, repreſented by C, might be 


the more diſtinctly obſerv'd. : 
Fig. 19. exhibits the two Humours of the Eye. In this Fi- 
gure, belides the true Situation of the Ligamentum Ciliare, 
and fome ſmall Mouths of the Veſſels. compoſing the Vitreous 
Humour, is alſo exhibited the ſmall Veſſel, which ſerves to nou- 
riſh 1 5 7 ANTS. | | 
A A, the Ligamentum Ciliare. ; 
BB. are the nerven-lymphatic Veſſels broken off from the 
e 


vermicular Veſſels of t roceſſus Ciliares. 


CC, a Collection of theſe Veſſels into Striæ wreathed up : 


like Cords. | 
D, the nerveo-lymphatic Veſſels contorted, and running off 


to the Cryſtalline Humour. i a 
E E, ſome Mouths of Veſſels which compoſe the Vitreous 
Humour. = 
F is a Ramification of the Veſſel diſpers'd thro the Tunica 
Vitrea, and a Diſtribution of that which ſerves for its Nou- 


riſhment. 


OCY MASTRUM. A Name for the Circæa; Lutetiana; and, 


alſo, for ſeveral Speciesof Lychnis. 

OCYMOI DES. A Nena in Boerhaave for ſeveral ſorts of 
L ychnis. S257 

OCTMUM, - , . 

The Characters are; : 5 

The Root is annual in all the Species, except that of Ceylon. 
The Galea, or Creſt, is erect, roundiſh, crenated, quadrifid, 
and larger than the Beard, which is ſimple, hollow, long, hori- 
Zontal, and criſped, or ſlightly jagged. The Calyx is tubulous, 
open, quadrifid, and defeCtive in a fifth Parr ; but has that 
Defect ſupply'd, inſtead of a Segment, with a ſmall Leaf, 
which covers it like a Buckler, and is eared on the hinder 


Part. 
Boer haa ve mentions twenty-four Species of Ocymum ; which 


are 
x. Ocymum ; caryophyllatum; monachorum; five Acinos; 
Columnæ. J. B. 3. 260. Acinos Dioſcoridis. Col. Phytob. 
x, 23. | | 

2. ys CE ; foliorum fimbriis ad Endiviam accedentibus; 
maximum. | 
. Ocymum; latifolium 3 maculatum, vel criſpum. C. B. P. 
. Baſilicum, Indicum, maculatum. H.Eyſt. ÆEſt. o. 7. Fig 1. 
Ocymum; viride; foliis bullatis. C. B. P. 225. 
Ocymum; foliis fimbriatis, viridibus. C. B. P. 225. 
Ocymum; Caryophyllatum, maximum. C. B. P. 225, 
Ocymum; Caryophyllarum ; majus. C. B. P. 226. 
Ocymum; Citri odore. C. B. P. 226. | 
. Ocymum; Aniſi odore. C. B. P. 226. 

10. Ocymum ; Meliſtæ odore. 

11. Ocymum; Styracis liquidæ odore. 

12. Ocymum; Fcoeaiculi-odore. | 

-13- Ocymum; nigrum; latifolium; laciniatum; ſpica nigra ; 
flore albo; odore Cinnamomi. 5 
14. Ocymum; vulgatius; ſee BAs IL Ic. 5 
15. Ocymum; vulgatius; foliis ex nigro vireſcentibus ; flore 


* 


«4 a 
16. Ocymum; vulgatius; foliis ex nigro vireſcentibus ; flore 
violaceo. by | 
. Ah Ocymum ; medium; criſpum z conglomerati brevique 
pick. | | 


18. Ocymum ; minus; anguſtifolium; foliis ſerratis, 
19. Ocymum ; minus; anguſtifolium; foliis bullatis. 
20. 8 tricolor. | | 
21. Ocymum; minimum. C. B. P. 226. J. B. 3. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 1 Tourn. Inſt. 204. Boerh. "Dh 4.1 2 3 — 
Caryophyllatum. Offic. Ocymum vulgare minus. Park. Thear. 18. 
yt minus Caryophyliatum. Ger. 547. Emac. 673. BUSH- 


ſr 2 cultivated in Gardetas, flowers in June, and the Seed is 
mn : | 5 | 

22. Ocymum; minimum; foliis ex purpuri nigricantibus. 
N. H. 3. 4%. TR 


- 


is not ſo much to be wonder d at, fince Inſects are ſometimes 


nenato. | 


23. Ocymum; minus; Chinenſe ; odoratiſſimum; flore 
albo. Triumfett. wy bs 
24. Ocymum ; Zeylanicum, perenne ; fruteſcens; folio Ca- 
laminthæ nonnihil ſimili. M. H. 10. 153. Nepetæ feu Mentha 
1 affinis Indica, candido flore. Boerb. Ind. alt, Plant. 
Vol. 1. | > 
The Name Ocymum is from dx, Oceos, ſwiftly, quickly, 

from its ſudden Growth; for it ſhoots forth from its within 

the Space of two Days: It is alſo called Baſihcrm from Bags, 

— a King, becauſe of its incomparable Smell, and emi- 
[x . L : 


irtues. | | =p 
Many ſay, that, if the Smell be received up the Noftrils, 
there aſcend Seeds or Eggs of InſeQs into the frontal Sinus, 


which are there cheriſhed by the Mucus, and hatched; and this 


- . 7 


** 


excreted with the Mucus. 1 
This Herb is endu'd with a balſamic Virtue, and a moſt ſweet 
and penetrating Smell; it is heating, and wonderfully reviving 
to the Spirits. An Addition of ſome Leaves of Ocymum, in 2 
Preparation of Sal Volatile, gives it a much finer and more re- 
freſhing Smell. Whar gave Gcrativi to ſay, that much Smell- 
ing to the Leaves of Ocymum generates Scorpions in the 
Brain, might be, perhaps, that Scorpions, being allured by the 
Smell, lay their Eggs in the Leaves; which, being a tracted 
through the Noſtrils into the frontal Sinus, are there eaſily 
hatched, and afterwards increaſe. Ocymum is good to provoke 


Urine, and for an Obſtruction of the Menſes, for the Coli 


Aſthma, _ ys Bites: 4 - a 1 15 a "= a 

temperate Quality, and not offenſive to the Smell, like $ 

and Clary. Hiſt: Plant. adſcript. Boerhaave. 281 
OcyMuM SYLVESTRE. See ActNos. | 
ODALLAM. H. M. A Name for the Mangas fructu ve- 


ODAXISMOS, siehe, from 535, a Tooth. A biting 
Senfation, Pain, or Itching. It is us d by Hippocrates princi- 
pally with reſpect to the Gums, when the Teeth are forcing 
a Paſſage thro them. : 

ODIUM. Hatred. This is reckon'd among the ProcatarQic 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes; and ſeems to produce Effects like thoſe of 


* In A. 

DMALEA, «Suaaia. Fetids. Hippocrates. 

; OD eJorraywyss. An Inftrument for draw- 
eeth. | | | a 

ODONTAGRA ſignifies either the ſame as Odantagogos; 

or the Gout in the Teeth. 

ODONTALGIA, #o7e>yiz. The Tooth-ach, from 5/25, 
a Tooth, and Ae, Pain. | : 

ODONTIASIS, oyTiaor. Dentition. ; 

ODONTICA. Remedies for Pains in the Teeth. 

ODONTIS, and ODONTITIS, are Names for ſeveral 
Species of Lychnis. . 

ODONTOGLYPHON, s οοον, from 3435, a Tooth, 
_ ii, to ſcrape. An Inſtrument for rubbing, or ſcaling the 

eeth. f | 

ODONTOIDES, sf roc. A Name for the Tooth-like 
Proceſs, or the ſecond Vertebra of the Neck. 5 

ODONTOPHYIA, S erropula, from 3/35, a Tooth, and 
evo, to grow. Dentition. 

ODONTOTRIMMA, Sor767gppa, from sd, a Tooth, 
and Teipw, to wear away. A Dentifrice. | | 
 ODORATUS. The Senſe of Smell. See OL FAcrus. 

OE. in. The Sorbus, Service- tree. Oribaſius, Med. Collecł. 


IF 
* 


L230 Ct. : 
f OECONOMIA, nee from 3:xS», an Houſe, and viuS-, a 


Law, or Rule. Properly, the Management of an Houſe, or Family. 
But Hippocrates uſes it to expreſs the Management of a ſick 
Perſon. The Animal Oeconomy is the Conduct of Nature 
in preſerving Animal Bodies. e 5 81 
OEDEMA, oidnya, A Tumor in general. But it is particu- 
larly us'd to ſignify a phlegmatic, cold, and ſoft Tumor, retain- 
ing the Print of the Finger, but attended with little or no Pain. 
It is not confined to a particular Part of the Body; ſometimes 
it ſeizes the Head, ſometimes the Hands, ſometimes the Eye- 
lids, or any other Part, and ſometimes the whole Body. In 
the laſt Caſe, ir aſſumes the. Name of a Cachexy; Leuco- 
phlegmatia, or Dropſy. This Diſorder affects the Feet moſt fre- 
quently, which are then ſaid to be tumefied, or cedematous. 
The immediate Cauſe of an Oedema is doubtleſs to be 
aſcribed to the too great Seroſity or Viſcidity of the Blood, 
which ſtagnates in the minute Veſicles of the Fat, or Tunica 
Cellulaſa, and diſtends the Skin. This Diſorder of the Blood 
$ either from a cold and phlegmatic Habit, or from old 
Age; and it happens moſt frequently in cold Weather, when the 
Inclemency of the Air increaſes the Diſeaſe, by coagulating the 
ſtagnating Blood. It is not, therefore, ſurpriſing, that the 
Tumor "In? . increaſes, though it may ſeem favourable 
and much diminiſhed in the Morning; which is certainl to be 
aſcribed ro the Warmth of the Bed. This Diſorder may, -alfe 
eed from an 62 in Diet, from Exceſs in Eating ar 
inking, or from the Uſe of cold, crude; and hard Meats. 
6 5 Fevers, 


Pt 47 
L v 5 8 
1 
Fevers, particularly thoſe of the. intermitting- Kind, frequently 
Foe 3h Bias; eſpecially, if the Patient has indulged 
bimſelf in intetnperate Drinking, while the Heat and Thirſt 
are upon him. ade Cauſe may be a profuſe Diſcharge of 
Hood eiher by. Wounds, by Vomiting, or. from the Noſe, 
ungs, Hemorrhoids, or Uterus. It may, alſo, ariſe. from Ob- 
ſtructions of the menſtrual Diſcharge. in Women, or from a 
Compreſſion. of the Vena Cava by the Foerus, or a Scirrhus in 
the 


Abdomen, by which means the Reflux of the Blood from 
likewiſe be . 


the lower Extremities is greatly impeded. Ir ma 
aſcribed to a Life too ſedentary, or to too great an Indulgence of 
lying in Bed and e to a Phthiſis, and culty of 
reathing; or to any r ö b 
which weakens the natural Vigour of the Heart in propelling 
S | | 
" Hence it may, ealily appear, by what Symptoms an Oedema 
may be known; but it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the harder 
the Tumor is, and the longer it retains the Print of the Finger, 
the ſtagnating Blood, or Humour, is the.thicker, and more rena- 


: 


Feng Octema üpon the Feet cin ſcarcely be cured without 
removing the, Diſtemper whence it ſprung. In pregnant Wo- 


en, *eſpecially. thoſe of a robuſt Conſtitution, - cedematous 
T — ended with little or no Danger; for they 2 
rally diſappear . ſpontaneouſly after Delivery, the Vena. Cava 
being then freed from its: Compreſſion. _ In ' weakly Women 
the Danger is greater, if they continue after Delivery ; as they 
are frequently, ſucceeded by a Dropſy,..an, Aſthrba, and even 
Suffocation. The longer the Duration is of theſe phlegmatic 
Tumors, . the greater is the Danger, and the Cure more un- 
certain; but when they are recent, and attended with no other 
Diſeaſe, the Cure may be readily effected. Thoſe, alſo, which 
follow an intermitting Fever, are mildet than thoſe. which 
proceed from a too copious Diſcharge of Blood, or any other 

eakneſs. If they proceed from the Obſtruction of à natural 
Evacuation, they are beſt cured by removing that Obſtruction. 
The Diſorder of the Feet is ealily remedied in young Per- 
ſons, but in the Aged it is often incurable. When the Feet are 
violently tumefied, and Remedies, +. OY 55 external Applica- 
tions, have little Effect upon them, the Conſequen | 
rally, a Difficulry of Breathing, Suffocation, and, at laſt, Death. 
The Cure of cedematous Tumors is different, accordi 
to the different Diſeaſes whence they proceed; and therefore it 
is, in the firſt place, neceſſary to inquire. into their Cauſe. 
When they appear to ariſe from an internal Diſorder, recourſe 
muſt not only be had to outward Applications, but principally 
to internal Medicines: With regard to external Applications, 
1. Uſe frequent Frictions, with warm Cloths every. Morning 
and Evening, till the Feet grow red, and glow with Heat. 2. 
In order to defend them from the Inclemency of the Air, ef 
ially in Winter, let the Legs be wrapt in Furs, or other thick 
S and at Night let warm Stones, or Pieces of Oak, be 
laid under the Feet in Bed, for attenuating the Blood. 3. Let a 
proper Bandage be applied, beginning with the Foot, and pro- 
2 adually to the Knee, which will greatly ſtrengthen the 
relaxed Limb, prevent any Collections or Stagnations of the 
Blood, and the Skin from * by che vat i EY 
Blood. 4. Digeſtive and ſtrengt ing Medicines; ſhould like- 
wiſe be 7 plied outwardly ; thus let the affected Leg be plac'd 
over burning reQtified Spirit of Wine, and ſo cover'd with 
Cloths, as to receive and retain the Vapour : By this Method 
the ſtagnating Blood will either be perſpired in Sweat, or return 
ed to the Circulation, and the relaxed Leg will be wonderfully 
ſtrengthened. 5. A Remedy, often uſed by the Vulgar, is the 

eater Celandine, bruiſed and applied with Cloths to the Feet. 
Others uſe in the ſame manner Water-pepper, either alone, or 
mixed with Celandine, and not without Succeſs ; for. they are 
both powerful Reſolvents. Others apply the Scrapings of 
Horſe-radiſh, or a warm Cataplaſm of Dittander, boiled in Wine. 
An excellent Diſcutient, for this Purpoſe, is a Caraplaſm of 
| Pigeons Dung mixed with Salt and Vinegar, which muſt be 
often applied warm. Of equal Efficacy are the following Fo- 
mentations, a Lixivium prepared from the Aſhes of. Oak, and 
the Water in which Black | 
— likewiſe be mixed with ſome Ounces of Spirit of Wine, 
and a ſmall Quantity of Alum, and applied warm with Com- 
preſſes ; or the Feet may be bathed twice a Day in this Li- 
quor. Lime-water applied in the ſame manner, either 
or mixed with Spirit of Wine and Alum, is very beneficial in 
this Caſe ; as is the following Mixture. 75 
Take of Nu of Wine, and Wine-vinegar, each a Pound ; 
Crude Alum, an Ounce and half; Vitriol, a Dram: Mix 

them together. 1 aq 


It is neceſſary to obſerve, that, after the Uſe of the Friction 


and Fomentations, the Leg muſt be carefully wrapped up with 

Bandages, and warm Stockings, or Coverings ; the Patient 

muſt not only be very moderate in eating and drinking, but 

maſt alſo uſe frequent Motion and Exerciſe, never neglect 
WAY, | 


1 
20 . * 
. 


Diſeaſe or Fatigue of the Body, 


i gene- 


ichs cool their hot Iron, - which 


» 2 * 8 
17 3 1 * 
7&6 * | 


proper internal Medicines, without which all the extern nal Appl 


cations will nothing avail. Sometimes che mineral Waters are 
ery efficacious in this Diſorder, they do not always 
fucceed. Dr. Harris ſays, that he has frequently removed this - 


Diſeaſe, by exhibiting che aperitive Crocus of Iron, mixed 
with the Peruvian Bark; others allert, that they have done it 
with the Bark alone, though ſome condemn theſe Remedies. 


It is, therefore, propeg, in this Point, to take the Advice of a 
Phyſician, Heiſter. Chirurg. | 5 
OEDEMOSARCA. A Species of Tumor, mention'd by 
Marcus Aurelius Se verinut, of a middle Nature bet wirt an Oede- 
ma and Sarcom s. ; | g 
OELNIZIUM. A Name for the Thy/ſelinum ; PII Ml. 
. OENANTHARIA, avar9d9:4. Sweet-ſcented Ointment. 
Paulus Ægineta deſcribes two of theſe, and informs us, thar 
they. are not called by this Name, becauſe the Oenanthe enters 
their Compoſition ;. for many Oexantharia ate without it; but 
becauſe it is ſweer-ſcented, and fragrant; or on account of the 
Wine and Lilies 


which are Ingredients in it. L. 7. C. a1. 

OENANTHE.” n e 
© "The Characters are: 95 6/3. MIL > 
The Root conſiſts of great, long, carnous Tubera, reſem- 
bling Spindles, the Petals of the Flower are unequal, and 


ſhaped like an Heart. The Apex of the Ovary'is crowned with 
the Placenta, which ſhoots forth long Tubes, and is ſurrounded 
underneath by the upper Margin of the Ovary, which is ex- 
panded into five Pinnulæ, or ſmall Lobes, ſupporting the Petals 
of the Flower like a Perianthium: Theſe Pinnulte flick toithe - 
ripe. Seed like Prickles, and the Tubes themſelves harden into 
Subſtances of the ſame Form. T . ee 
Boerhaave mentions ten Species of Oenanthe; which are 
1 Oenanthe; Chærophylli foliis. C. B. P. 162. Boerb: Ind. 
a. 51. Tourn. Inſt. 313. Oenanthe Petroſolini folio, oy. 
Offic. Oenanthe Cicute facie Lobelii. Park. Theat. 894- 
Hitt. 1. 441. 12 3 3. 210. Oenanthe ſucco viraſo, Cicuta 
facie Lobelli. J. B. P. 193. + (rr Cicute facie. Ger, gor. 
quoad deſcript. Emac. 1059. HEMLOCK, DROPW : 
It grows plentifully in Brooks, and in muddy and Watery 
Places, in the, Northern, as well as Southern Parts of England. 
It is an inexcuſable Piece of Ignorafice, ſays Johnſon in 
Gerard, in thoſe, who now in our Times ſell the Roots of 
this Herb for Peony-roots ; and he is very well aſſured, he 
ſays, that the Herb-women at London ſell theſe Roots under 
the Name of Lewviſticum Aquaticum. But whether che Roots 
of this Plant be of 1 poiſonous and mali Qua- 
lity, is doubted by ſome. Matthiolus affirms his third Species of 
Oenanthe, and Tabernemontanus his Oenanthe Schaiovby/lor, both 


” 
1 — 8 


which C. Baubins makes to be ſynonymous with this Plant, to 


be wholſome and ſalutaty Plants. For my Part, ſays Rey 
I ſhall not determine the Matter, but leave K fas farther 7 14k 
% EEE ee MY 
he 3 maxima; folio. Apii; caulibus atropurpureis, 


„ Apii folio ; caule firmiore. 4. U. 16. 4 H. 
4. Oenanthe; Staphylini foliis aliquatenus accedens. J. B. 


3.2: 151. 5 | | 0 
5. Oenanthe; Cretica. Pon. Mont. Bald, Ital. 13. 
6. Oenanthe; aquatica. C. B. P. 162, Raii Hiſt, 1. 441. 
Synop. 3. 210. ore 313. Baerh. Ind. 4. 51. Oenanthe 
2% ſive 1 ark. Theat. 895. Oenanthe ſive — 4 
denauila 'aquatica, J. B. 3. 191. Filipendula | watica; Ger. 
Joop woe! WATER-DROPWORT. 92 4 
It grows almoſt every-where in watery Meadows, and by the 
_ of —_— 8 3 725 | 
- This has a bitteriſh Taſte, with ſomewhat of an Aſtringency; 
is of an hot and dry Nature, and has an opening and 1 
Virtue. It provokes Urine, and expels Gravel, uſed either in- 
wardly or outwardly; opens Obſttuctions, and cleanſes the 

urinary Paſſages. Rai. H. P. | 5 f * 


7- Oenanthe'; aquatica ; minor. Ind, 9g. 


8. Oenanthe; Luſitanica; ſemine craſſiore, 

313. | 8: | | 
9. Oenanthe; quod Bulbocaſtanum; folio leviter inciſo; 

Luſitanicpum. | 


,,19: Ocnanthe; folio Apii rotundiori. Boerh, Ind. alt. Plant. 
. e | f 
The Plant takes its Name from urn, Oene, a Vine, and dr0oc, 
Anthos, a Flower; ſo that Oenanthe, in Engliſh, is Vine-flower ; 
for the Antients called ſome Plant, which was in Flower at the 
ſame time as the Vine, or whoſe Flowers had the fame Smell 
as 5 —— the Vine, ——— | 

It is of a very poiſonous ty, and, if taſted, cauſes im- 
mediate Death with Convulſions, as it happen'd at the Hague, 
where two Men went out an herbing, and, finding this Plant, 
taſted it: One of them was immediately taken 1 Ffnapg 
and dy d on the Spot, the other ſoon after. Some ſuch Inſtance 
we have in Stalpert vander Niels Obſervations, where Perſons 
have dy'd within two Hours, after only taſting this Plant, which 
affects the Brain ſo as to cauſe Convulſions, and is fo quick in 

(Cc*] Operation, 


4H 


. 


ſcarce to give Time for The fifth is 
rarely S with ; £2 third, fourth, fixth, N 4 5 
Taid to be Reſolvents, and very gs 'to the butnan Bod 
tho” they ate not in Ule with us; the ſirth and 
found in che Ditches about the Suburbs of this 
84 Noot has in acrid arid ubpleaſant Taſte ; it yields at firlt 2 
milley Juice, but afcerwards a yellow, dune poiſonous, and 
tap one. The Plant, taken inwardly, immediately excites an 
extreme Pain in the Stocach, With ſuch, violent Convulſions, 
that the Jaws become immoveable, and 4 frequent 95 
ſucceeds, with fruitleſs Efforts to, vomit, and a © 1 1 
'morrtnge from the Ears. The only Remedy in 
for the Patient to ſwallow great Quantities of "Oil, Battery or 
Mike chat the gerd Particles may firſt bave their Points 
Theathed, and aft 


rh 


erwards be evacuated by the upper or Jower 


Pafſages. Hiſt. Plaut. adſcript. Boerhaav. 
„ Myconti A Name for the Tbalictrum; minus; 3 


5 radjce ; floribus majoribus. 


Tas PREPARATION or THE OENANTHINUM, a 


Dae the ſweet · ſcented Oenanthe of the wild Vine; and, 
Having ſuffer d it to dry, put it into Oleum Omphacinum, 
Oil made of unripe lives) and carefully ſtir the ſame 
about; then let it _ 1 two Days, and afterwards ſtrain 


ir, and ſet it alide for U 


The Oerangbinum has an aſtri 


| t Virtue, — 
that of Oil of Roſes; only wants i 


looſening 
Dioſcorides, Lib. r. Cap. 56. 


Tur PREPARATION OF THE VinuM OENANTHINUM. 


Take of the dry'd Flowers of the wild Vine, gatherd in . 
1 rare5 two Pounds; and infuſe them in ten G: 
J Jet cher macerate therein for thirty Days, 


- 8. which 140 din off the Liquor, and ſer x abide for 
weak Stom 


ed in the | Cre 


15 e ds bo 7 


ap Teil eaves af 

6 cies of Stock-doye. _ 

SFr MUM, Wikaia. A Migture of O Oil and Wie 
GEN | » 0 Vioous. 


87% from Ts, 1 owe 57 N 5 


* Appetite, a and is 


Nabe y. Dioſe arider, 
et of Aſhes ed of che 


Vines. 


ald, 
he Toros, ** of Mite a ater. Nez. ; 0 
ine act an ed ilk. 
OG ARUM The 53 64. of a Compoſition for Sauces, 


OD QENOMELL ggN 25 
mpoſition 
Wh e and hay are b by Nicolow 


TORR . A, Mantey le from Tivos, Wine, and gave, 
to be hot, or ens. Hippacrates: 
OENOPLIA: TEL + nos get. 
Emac: 1605. Raii ud. * 1544. © P. 477. 92 74 1 
TE jo . wh rue 4 ſve Zigyphus a York 


heb fit lia fi Tu- 242, Paliurus Ar 
5 BY % te,. E. 3g THE GREAT 


In For, produc'd in Egypt and crete, is of an _— 
5 2 before. it is * for which Reaſon its Juice, either 
ta Mouth, br injected dy way of Clyſter, is fre- 
vently 15 In order to remove a Relaxation of the Stomach, 

knteftines:” Accordt 7 to Veſlin u, they who allow their 
| rays Jujubes in putr Fever, e heir Palate without 


doing them any manner of Service. According to Pro - 
{pine the Juice of Perfect ly ripe 7 ag an effec 
e 


5 wy eviruating Bile — the Stomach. hy | 
| aug * eſpecially when ripe, a y. grateful to 
' the Ta ey nouriſh but lictle, = 12 — 


eaten, ate " like | Char hly ſubject to Corr tion in the 

Stotach T ate, ho e eich eſteem' d, m—_— 4 
Delicacy by the E lian . oe Grandees. 

at, whoſe Opihioh is embraced by Cleſivs, thinks that 

the uch | 888 this Fruit is the Cannarus of Atherens. 

Wy che *Charadters of che one 2 not agree with the other. 

the Opinion of Veſtingius, what — us, among other 


ian Tr wrote concerning cymelus; and 
| chit & 8 a Fruit a 
£7 19 of a N Mallar: es fea drevy much approaching to 


| But Pu calls this Proxies Apa 0 well r- -Þ 
BY of "Po! — Thention'd b FS e is What 1 ſhal 


nd deretmine. 
ns OPUS, Trend, from gr; . 
IP 


6: ay thy Teng es 


TY 


and opening Qua- 
lity. The beſt Oenant hinum is what ſmells moſt of the Ornavrbe. 7 


EN 


z erb Denopen Chroma is a vinous Colour, or ſuch as 
oy Xi Grapes, when from red they turn Mack 
ining ; for there is a for of Propenſity, as Ariſtotle Jays 
11 his Book of Colours, in maturating Fruits, to Black 0 
nd then they have vinons Juices; and, Chapter the fourth 
ſame Book, he ſays that the ino xe teſults from 
tempering pure Black with the reſplendent Light of the Air. 
Gaze, id Theo braftus, Bift. Plant. Lib. 3. Cap. 16 & 2 172 
ders the Word by ful uus a deep Yellow ; ard Lib. 9. Cap. 13. 
by Cæruleu, Sky- colour ; «Ky joins ic with red. Sad 
exope Boe, a Yoke of- Wine. colourd Oxen, in Homer, Og) 
V. ate expounded by aufßel, red, becauſe, as Euſtathia i 
Wine is red; black ones are alfo "called eons, becaule 4 
black: And for the ſame Reaſon we find Homer often beſtowin 
mu Epithet on the Sea; and Heſycbins expounds Rag 5 
aan, black, or as be ſays, awodn 75 xen, vinous in 
Gore: Hippocrates, 7 Epid. has wore aphids, in his De- 
ſcription of A Dyſeacery, where he means b i, that the Srogjs 
were extraordinary red, and inclining to black ; for he joi 
zend with öpatfie, byhema, ſomewhat footy. Bur, L 
Tegi ., ede. and Lib. 2, 1 . by in, and dana, 
De means ſuch Women as are of a Colour Ebern. whice 1 0 
black. Calus: renders it 
OENDS, 
dryin 


1 


org allo, 71 Tet og and "Lib de Rat. 2 in VER 
act. ' See'a i Tranſlation of this laſt under our Article AL, 


CALF. | 
Ognvs AnDRIvs, tives dd piles, is expounded -& Erotian, 
either generous Wine, or Wine of the Iſland of An 

Ox Nu AnTHINOS, Ines Arbe, flowery Wine, is 

pounded b of Galen in his Exceſs to be either the lame as t 
Kerbefe oſmias, or a Wine impregnated wich Flowers; in whic 
Senſe he elfew here gives = FOE > of 2rbiro; to the c c. 

Ogxus 1 dinos arloopies, from Ades, a Flower, 
and dh, à Smell, is Vinam odoratum, ſweet-[cented Win 
ſuch as has a very 7 papa Smell, or ſmells of Flowers. That 


this was a factitious or artificial Wine appears from Atbenæut 
and Sides. Hippocrates, Lib. ail dpigur, preſcribes ir in Suf- 


fumigations. 
OENUs APODADUS, J & ard Said, 12 in which 
Ornvs et Inos a reg toi, a a Win heat 2905 15 


the Dais or Teds has been boiled. See Dat 


great ee, ind 'preſcribed among other Th 
Gatlick, $ it, and Vinegar, by ee g 6 2 2 


70 for the Correction of * Humours. 
Or xps Jie Wr of Malt Kaffe, krorn R 
is Wine of the Warmth" ik ja taken from 
what has Milk mixed With it. 7 Epid. 
Oxznvs btvtTEtRUs, Tires 6 11 ſeconds 
Wine of the ſecond Preſſing Lib. 2. de Ln 


ak 


Otnvs DracatoMeNts, . tres lacie, dre. 5 
Hebes, Ka ye? Wine diffufed, or remoy'd into larg er VIC 
Tels, refrigerated, and ſtrained, or racked off from 5 4 
Lib. iel rab, in order to render it he thinner and weaker, 
Wines, thus drawn off, ate called Saccata, row Saccus, a 
through which they were ſtrained. Hence Pliny com aut 
Lib. 19. Cap. 4. Vina inveterari, , Sactifqwe otras that 
* are depriv'd of their Strength and Vigour by paſſing ther 
cc through Bags;” and, Lib. 20. Cap. 7. he lays, har Aniſcs3s 
bitter Altnonds are put in the Bags to add Improvements to 
the Wine. That the thicker ſort of Wines, ſuch as the Maſlic 
or Matſſe, were ſtrained through a Linen Bag, we learn 
only from Lacretius, Horace, and Martial, but from Plutarch. 
who, Lib. 6. Sympoſ” . 7. treats expreſly of it. Scriboniur 
Largus, Cap. 122. mentioning Falernum non ſarcatum, means by 
by it Falernum of the ſtrongeſt, beſt fort, which has not 70 
depriv d of its Spirits by Saccation, or paſſi ing through a R 
'OENVs 1SUS 150 PINOMENos, Jes Toos iow Tiipercs, Wine 
drank temper'd with an equal Portion of Water, was an uſt 
Phraſe with the Antients, and us'd by Hippocrates, A 
Lg 7. to ſignify a moderate Temperature of theſe two 05 
The fame Mixture, Lib. 2. de Mor bis, is expreſſed by icon gel 
Tryor, Oenus iſocrates, Wine of an equal Mixture, which is ex- 
hibited in Feyers. 
Oe vos cEDRINUS, Fives xidpros, Cedar Wine, Lib. eg 
vvralu. pe, and Lib. 2. wg yurarn, This ſees to be the ſame 


with CeDRITEs; which ſee. 
Ox N us MALTHACUS, SIVE MALACUS, Ties warlexl; 3 


4A x0%, ſoft Wine, in Hippocrates, ſometimes fi es weak 
and thin Wine, 8s oppogd to ſtrong and generous; ſometimes 
mild, in Oppoſition to rough and au ere Wines, 

OzNvs MEL. IchRoos, %, HN’, is ſweet Wine, or 
Wine wherein Honey is diſſolv d. | 

On Nos ogNobEs; 55e zd ue, is ſt Wine. 
Ox wos sn #08, Jung Gigeucs, is Sa PA. See DECO IO. 

Ox xos sycrres, %% eds Win * Figs have 


Oxxos 


ES 


Ornos sr ummios LEUCos, 
Wine made from Raiſins, or dry'd Grapes. | 
Oenos T&ETBALASMENos, Je 
with Ses- water is mix d. ppoc rates. 
OENOSTAGMA. Spirit of Wine. 
QENOTHERA. A Name for the LIS MIAAc HA. 
OEPATA. H. M. P. 4. T. 5. Arbor Indica frudju: connide, 
Cor tire pubuinato 'Nucleum unicum, nullo aſſiculo tectum clau- 


This is 4 tall and lazge Tree produc'd in ſandy Soils on the 
\Brinks of ſalt Waters, eſpecially about Cochin. The Kernels of 
| ie Fruit ate by the Indians us d among a particular kind of 
Diſh, by them calfd Caril; but their itterneſs muſt be pre- 
viquſly remov'd by a long Macerat ion, and Boüing in Water. 
The p ruit of this Tree, alſo, when green, and boil'd with the 
Leaves of Adamboe, and a ſufficient Quantity of Butter, makes 
an excellent Catapiaſm, for ſoftening and maturating Tumors, 
as, alſo, for matutating and diſcuſſiog the Meaſles and Pox. 
Ihe Fruic of 9 bears a great Reſemblance to the 
Anzeardium. :Raih Hifi. Plant. 
© ,OESOPHAGUS. The membranous Canal, which conveys 
5 limenc from the Mouth to the Stomach. As the Phar ux 
is the ſuperior Part of this Duct, I ſhall firſt deſcribe that. 
Ihe Pharyus is a muſcular and glandular Bag, the outer 
Surface of which is cloſely join d to the inner Surface of all 
that Space, which is at the Bottom of the Mouth, behind the 
poſterior Nares, Uvula, and Larynx, and which reaches frotn 
the great or anterior Apophyſis of the Os Occipiris, all the Way 
x efophagus, which is the Continuation of the 
"This Space is bounded poſteriorly by the Muſcles, which 
cover the Bodies of the firſt Vertebra of the Neck; and late- 
lly by tbe ſuperior Portions of both the internal Jugutar 
| Veins, and of both the internal Carotid Arteries; by the Spinal 
| Apophyles of the Os Sphendides; by the Extremities ot the 
Apophyſes Pettoſa; by the Os Sphenoides, uma above 
the internal Wings of the Apophyſes Pterygoides, by the 
neighbouring Portion of both Pterygoide Muſcles. 
8 thele Limits and Adheſions of the Pharynx, we may 
pretty nearly determine its Figure. Ic may be compared to che 
wide Part of a covered Funnel, of which the 8 is 
tbe narrow Part or Tube; or it may be calied the broad End 
of the Oeſophagus, that and the Pharyur, taken together, being 
compared to a Trumpet. The Pha may be divided into 
three Parts; one ſuperior, which is the Arch of the Pharynx; 
_.one middle, which is the Body, or great Cavity; and one infe- 
rior, which is the Bottom, narrow Portion, or Sphincter. We 
are, alſo, to obſerve in ir three Openings; that of the Arch, 
toward the Nares ; that of the Body, toward the Mouth; and 
r , toward the Oeſo . 
Tbe Arch is the broadeſt Part of the 8 * and ends on 
each Side in an Angle or Point, toward the Jugular Foſſulæ of 
the Basis Cranii. Afterwards the great Cavity contracts a little 
toward the Sides, all its other Dimenſions continuing the 
lame; and behind the Larynx it is again enlarged on each 
| Tae oy ny Space being left between it and the Cricoide 
_ Cartilage. The Extremity of the lower Portion is very nar- 
row, and joins the Baſis of che Cartilage juſt mention d. 
| The Pharyox is made up pattly of ſeveral diſtinct fleſhy 
- Portions, which are look'd upon as ſo many different Muſcles, 
ſo diſpoſed as to form a large Cavity; and partly of a Mem- 
\ brane, which lines the inner Surface of this whole Cavity, 
and is a Continuation of that of the Nares and Palate. 
This Membrane is wholly glandular, and it is thicket on 
the ſuptrior and middle Portions of the Pharynx, than on the 
bottom or lower Portion. Immediately above the firſt Ver- 
tebrz, it forms ſeveral longitudinal Ruge ; very chick, and 
ſhort; and we generally find therein @ Collection of Mucus 
in dead Bodies. In the great Cavity there are no Ruge, the 
Memt rane adhering both there, and in the upper Part, very 
cloſely to the Muſcles. At the lower Part, where it is thin- 
neſt, it covers likewiſe the poſterior Part of the Larynx, and is 
very looſe, and formed into irregular Folds. It runs in a little 


on each Side between the Edges of the Pharynx. 


Though almoſt all the muſcular or fleſhy Portions, of which 
Pharyax is compoſed, concur in the Formation of one con- 
tinued = Ka Receptacle, they are nevertheleſs very diſtin- 
ble from each other, not only by their different inſertions, 
from which they have been denominated, but, alſo, by the 
rem Directions of their Fibres. The greateſt Part of them 
may be looked upon as digaſtric Muſcles, the middle Ten- 
22 of 8 lie backward in — 9 Line, which 
mn ſomèe du appears plainly like a Linea a : 
| Theſe Muſcles may be reduced io rhree general Claſſes, with 
regard to their Inſertions. The firſt Claſs is of theſe which 
are inſerted in the Baſis Cranii, as, | | 


Cp har ug 
Perro arme. FEE | 
 Spheno-phar yuger, pve Spheno: ſa /pingo-pher yugari 


Peerygo-phar ynges. 
Sils pharyuges. 


dee said aatinis, White - 
Tilakerpirs. Wine where- 


f * ; : 
#7 av | 
1＋ * 
R , 


The cee Otis comprehends thoſe which we neg. 
ab” Wi ga | 
Gloſs-pharymger 


| e : 
#210-PDarynge i. ; 0 
The third includes thofe inſtrred in the lateral Parts of 
the Larynt; as, 
Syndefmo-pharyngei. 


Oefophageus. 4 
Adeno pharyngevs. Ha INE 
The Cephalo-pharyogei are inſerted in the lower Side of the 
Apopbytis Baſiliaris, or gteat Apophylis of the Os Occipitis, 
about the Middle of the poſterior Part. From thence they ſe- 


* 


__ laterally, and ſometimes they 


join the Stylo-ph 

he Linea Alba of the Pharyrix begins by che middle Aces 
of theſe Muſcles. | 
The Perro<pha i are inſerted in the lower Part of the Ex- 
tremity of the Apophy ſis Petroſa; the — partly 
in the Os Sphenoides, directiy above the internal Ala of the Apo- 
Pterygoides, and partly in the — cartilaginous 
Portion of the Euſtachian ; and che Peer Mee 
in the Edge of the fame Ala of the A lis Prerygoides. Theſe" 
three Moſcles, on each Side, run obliquey backward, coyeridg 

each other by ſome Fibfes, and moet at the Lines Aba. Thei 
Ute:may be (o draw the middle Portion, or great Cavity, of the 

barynx, upward. | | 

Tb Stylo-pharyngivi ave "Inſerted ny by one Extremit: 

in the Apaphyſis, or Epiphylis Styloides. From thende exc 
Muſcle runs down obligudy the lateful Part of the Pha- 
rynx, covering and the other Muſeles. It extends gra- 
dually in Breadth, as it deſcends ; and for tus two pri or- 
tions, one ſuperior, which is narrow; and one inferior, which 
the muſcular 


is broad. e narrow Portion is ſpread among 
Fibres above the 'Thyroide Cartilage, and the broad Portion is 
inſerted in the Side of that Cartilage ; and thus the Stylo- pharyn- 


| gu is partly a true Stylo- hyroidteus. Theſe Muſcles timy 


raw the Pharynx taterdlly upward, eſpecia their Thyroide 
Portions ; but the Uſe Sede aſſigned * of Ag 
the * ＋ ow ſeems conformable neither to their Situation, nor 
© The Pe iftaphylo-ph ſmall Muſdes, fnſerted 
ri i are two ſt , | 
between he Uvula 2 Extremity of the internal Ala of 


2 oides, and run obli backward on the 
Sides of Planes, k is difficult to Fon in very lean ot 


young Subjects, they ſeem to be the ſume which M. Sawto- 
rin calls kn 84 or Paſaro · pbur g. The Glo 


(pac an op are Fibres which run along the lateral of 
ongue, from which they are parted backward, and run down 
on the Sides of the 3 under the Stylo-pharyngzi. 

The e general, are on each Side, which 
are inſerted in the Os Hyoides; and they may be reckoned three 
Pairs, the Baſio-pharyng#i, Kerat ei minores, und Ke- 


_ raro-pharyngzi majores ; theſe Denominations being taken from 
their Inſertions in the Baſis, and in the ſmall and 978. Cornua of 


the Os Hyoides. | 

I have never been able to ſee diſtinctiy the Mylo-Pha i 
of Dr. James Douglas; all that I have hithertd found, is a mul- 
cular Portion —_—_— from the „ Aga inſerted in 
the Side of the Pharynx; and for that Reaſon 1 call it Genio- 
292 as being joined to the Genio-gloſſus, all the Way 
to the Chin. | 

The 8 of Dr. Douglas are Faſcieuli of muſs 
cular Fibres very diſtinefy inſerted by one End along the Liga- 
ments, by which the ſuperior Cornua of the Cartilago Thyraidg 
are connected to the Exrremities of the great Cornua of the C 
Hyoides. From thence they run backward, and meet ar the 
Linea Alba. To be able to fee them diſtinkt from the other 
— — Pharynx muſt be filled with Cotton, to give it a 


vexity, and to ſupport its Sides, which otherwiſe col- 
laps, an fink inward, and thus prevent our ſeeing the Direction 
and Diſtinction of ſeveral of the Muſcles belo | 
The Thyro-pheryngzi are very broad, and each Muſcle is in- 
ſerted along the Outſide of the Ala of the Cartilago Thyroides 
between the Edge of thar Cartijage, and the oblique Line 
which the Thyro-hyoidzi are fixed ; and they are 2 little 
founded with the Crico-hyoidzi. From thence they run 
obliquely backward, and, me under the Linea Alba, 
ſometimes appear to be bur one Muſcle, without any middle Ten 
don. Sometimes they have appeared to me to be diſtinguiſhed 
into Superior and Inferior, becauſe their r Portion ran | 
ward and backward, and their lower Porrion more tranſverſely. 
The Crico-pharyngæi are inferted each in the lower Part of the 
Side of the Cricoide eng They feern to be Appendices of 
a ſina 


up 


the o-pha ts, ſhe no other Marks of Diftin 
—— * Difference in Direction, beau 
as they tun backward; they deſcend u little. For this Reaſop . 
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Left Hand, and naturally runs alo 
Cartilages of the Aſpera Arteria. Winſlow. 
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have called it Thyro-crico-pharynge us. 1355 | 

The loweſt of theſe muſculat Fibres make a complete Circle 
backward, between the two Sides of the Baſis of the Cartilago 
Cricoides, This Circle is the 1 — of the Oeſophagus, and 
has been thought by ſome to form a diſtinct Muſcle, called 
Oeſophagens, l have found another Faſciculus of Fibres detach'd 
from the Thyro-pharyngæus, and inſerted laterally in the Thy- 
roide Gland; for which Reaſon I call it Muſculus Thyro- adenoi- 
dans. | 4 | | 

The particular Uſes of all theſe Muſcles are very difficult to 
be determined. It is certain, that thoſe of the middle and lower 
Portions of the Pharynx ſerve chiefly for Deglutition. Thoſe 
of the upper Portion, and ſome of thoſe of the middle Portion, 


may, among other Functions, be uſeful in modifying the Voice, 
according to the Opinion of M. Santorini. 


have ſometimes looked upon theſe two Muſcles to be one, and 


. 
. 
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ſwallowed is perceived in a Oe ee e be. ſu- 
rior Orifice of the Stomach; by cod Liquors theſe Parts 
to be more obſtructed and conſtricted; Hereas warm Li- 
quors are often perceived free to paſg-thro” the” Oeſophigus, 
and to enter the Stomach; 1 Pain is felt e Back, 
between the &. To theſe Symptoms is often added a great 


Inclination to Vomit, which is ſometimes accompany d with an 


actual Vomiting- A Nauſea;"and an uneaſy Exploſion of Eructa- 
tions, are, alſo, frequent in this Diſorder; a limpid Mucùs is, 
alſo, frequently diſcharged from the Mouth, and is to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from Vomiting, If theſe Symptoms concur with thoſe 
enumerated in the preceding Paragraph, they ſhew that the 


whole Oeſophagus is ſpaſmodically contrafted. ' - 


The Oeſophagus is a Canal partly muſcular, and partly mem- | 


branous, fituated behind the T'rachea Arteria, and before the Ver- 
tebræ of the Back, from near the Middle of the Neck, down 
to the lower Part of the Thorax; from whence it paſſes into the 


Abdomen, thro? a particular Hole of the ſmall. or inferior Muſcle 
of the Diaphragm, and ends at the upper Orifice of the Stomach. 


It is made up of ſeveral Coats, almoſt in the ſame manner as the 


| Stomach, of which it is the Continuation. The firſt Coat, while 
in the Thorax, is formed only by the Duplicature of the poſterior 
Part of the Mediaſtinum, and is wanting above the Thorax, and 
in the Neck, where the outer Coat of the Oeſophagus is only a 


. Continuation of the cellular Subſtance belonging to the neigh- 
i uv agg —_ * tervals; the Veſſels of the Face become tumid; the Countenance 


bouring Parts. | | | 
The ſecond Coat is muſcular, being made up of ſeveral Strata 


The following Strata are obliquely tranſverſe; the next to theſe, 


more tranſverſe ; and the innermoſt are turned a little obliquely 
the contrary Way. They croſs each other irregularly in many 


laces, but are neither ſpiral, nor annular. 8 | 
The third is termed the nervous Coat, and is like that of the 


cording to its Length, being much wider than the muſcular Coat; 
and it is ſurrounded by a whitiſh, ſoft, fine filamentary Subſtance 
like a kind of Cotton, which, when ſteep'd in Water, ſwells an 


grows thicker. 


The fourth, or innermoſt Coat reſembles, in ſome meaſure, 


| that of the Inteſtines, except that, inſtead of the Villi, it has 


ſmall and very ſhort Tapas It is folded lengthwiſe like the third 
Coat, ſo that the Oe berge when cut acroſs, repreſents one 
Tube within another. Through the Pores of this Coat, a viſcid 
Lymph is continually diſcharged. ? | 

The Oeſophagus, from its very Beginning, turns a little to the 
the Left Extremities of the 


Diſorders of the OxsorhaGus. 
Tho? Spaſms of the Oeſophagus are rarely mentioned in Me- 


dicinal Writings, yet they are fo frequent, and not only the Sym- 


ptoms of other violent Diſorders, but, alſo, an idiopathic Diſ- 
eaſe, that they deſerve a particular Conlideration. Spaſms of the 
Oeſophagus may be defined, An involuntary and preternatural Con- 
ſtriction of the Oeſophagus, or of its Beginning, called the Pha- 
rynx, or both, generally produced by an irritating Mucus. 
Hence appears the Difference of theſe Spaſms; for as the whole 
Oeſophagus is, by Anatomiſts, divided into its Ae the 
Pharynx, and the reſt of the Canal, ſo we find from Expe- 
rience, that its Spaſms differ with reſpect to Place, ſince they 
ſometimes ſeize the Pharynx, and at other times its inferior and 
remaining Parts. To theſe may be added, a third Species of 
Diſorder, in which the whole Canal, together with its Beginning, 
and the adjacent Parts, are violently convulſed. | 
All Spaſms of the Oeſophagus, in whatever Country they hap- 
pen, have theſe Signs in common with other Diſtentions of the 
ſuperior Parts. There are Refrigerations of the Extremities, and 
eſpecially of the Feer ; Tremors and Rigors of the Joints; Sup- 
reſſions of the Excrements. by Stool; Regurgitations of Flatu- 
encies to the ſuperior Parts; Nricdures of the lower Abdomen, 
accompany'd wh Pilnd and Rumblings ; Uneaſineſs of the Præ- 
cordiaz Efforts to vomit ; CSS 5 thin, aqueous, and pale 
Urine ; and an hard and large Pulſe. | 
Spaſms of the Pharynx alone diſcover themſelves by theſe 
Signs. 'T'he Deglutition becomes difficult, and accompany'd with 
ſuch Pain, that the Patient can ſometimes neither ſwallow Solids, 
nor Fluids. There is a Conſtriction, Rigidity, retarded Motion 
and Pain of the Parts adhering to the Pharynx, of the Tongue, 
the Larynx, and whole Neck]; a ſuffocative Uneaſineſs afflicts the 
Patient, and a Senſation, as it were, of a Stake fix'd in the Fauces ; 
and as if ſomething was creeping out of the Part. The Voice is 
loſt, and theſe Symptoms atflict the Patient by Intervals, and 


frequently terminate in Convulſions of the whole nervous Syſtem. 
.* "The Signs peculiar to Spaſms of the inferior Part of the Oeſo- 


Phagis. are theſe: A Certain Stopping of the Aliments freely 


But ſince theſe Diſorders may be eaſily confounded with other 


Diſeaſes of the Oeſophagus, by reaſon of the Similitude of Sym- 


ptoms, we muſt explain their Differences. * then, Spaſms of 
the Pharynx are to be diſtinguiſhed from 4 or the Want 
of a due Tone in that Part; for, in the Want of a due Tone, 
there is a perpetual Difficuly of Deglutition, though Solids are 
more _ iwallowed than Fluids (See Foreſtus, Lib. 15. Obſerv. 
30.) ; for Fluids often ſlip into the Aſpera Arteria, and regurꝑitate 
through the Mouth and Noſtrils, in ſuch a manner, as to en- 
danger a Suffocation. In a perfect Palſy of the Pharynx, ſuch 
as Tulpius mentions in Lib. 1. Cap. 44. Deglutition is totally de- 
ſtroy d, ſo that the Patient is in Danger of dying of Hunger. 


The Face, alſo, and the adjacent Parts, are highly pale, ſoft, and 


flaccid. On the contrary, in Spaſms of the Pharynx, the Diffi- 


culty of ſwallowing Solids and Fluids is equal, and remits at In- 


red; the Parts affected, rigid, and often painful. 


of fleſhy Fibres. The outermoſt are moſtly longitudinal; but 
they are not all continued from one End of the Canal to the other. 


Spaſms of the Pharynx are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from an Inflam-- 
mation thereof, and of the Fauces in a Quinſey, in which the in- 


. ternal Fauces are ſwelled, red, ſcorch'd with an intenſe Hear, the 
. Thirſt is greater, and, for the moſt part, accompanied with a vio- 


' Stomach and Inteſtines. It is differently folded or plaited, ac- | 
cumſtances, to Spaſms. See Foreſtus, Lib. 15. Obſerv. 28. In this 


| Caſe a Wax-candle, or the inſtrument deſcribed by Hildanus, in 
the Truth. Be 


- lent Fever. The Phyſician may, alſo, be impoſed upon by a Tu- 


mor, an Excreſcence, or a Piece of any thing ſticking in the Pha- 
nx, or a preternatural Conformation of the Larynx, fo as to 
cribe the Impediment of Degluti ion, ariſing from theſe Cir- 


Cent. 1. gens thruſt into the Fauces, will often diſcover 
es, in Spaſms of the Pharynx, all the Signs, 

taken together, will amount to a Certainty. N 
Beſides, Spaſms of the inferior Part of the Gullet agree with 


other Diſorders of the Oeſophagus, and a Stopping of the Ali- 


ments is a Symptom common to each; ſuch as an Obſtruction 


of the Gullet by a Piece of ſolid Aliments ſticking in it; ſee 
Hoffman. Conſult. Med. Sect. 2. Go 63. and Foreſtus, Lib. 15. 
Obſerv. 28. And Tumors, Excreſcences, Funguſes, and Warts 
ariſing in the Canal of the Oeſophagus; ſee A. N. C. Dec. 1. An. 4. 
Ob/. 47. Decur. 2. An. 8. Oe 96 ; as, alſo, the dorſal Glan 

about the fifth Vertebra of the Back, adhering to the Oeſopha- 
gus, and elevated with preternatural Pain, as Verbeyn, in Anat. 


Cap. 10. and Heiſter, in Compend. Anatom. have obſerved. In 
theſe Caſes ſolid Aliments ſtop, and are vomited up again, whereas 
Fluids, whether cold or hot, have a more or leſs ealy Paſſage to 


the Stomach. But, if there is a ſpaſmodic Conſtriction of the 


Oeſophagus, tis obſervable, that warm Fluids deſcend more eafily 


than ſuch as are cold, there is a Pain of the Scapulz, and other 
Signs concur, which by no means happen in an Obſtruction of 
_ Oeſophagus, produced by any foreign and preternatural Sub- 
ance. i - 
But chat the Cauſes, and mechanical Reaſons, of theſe Symptoms 
may appear the more diſtinctly, we ſhall take a ſhort View of the 
Structure of the Oeſophagus. The Oeſophagus, then, beginning 
at the laſt Part of the Fauces, has, at its Beginning, a large Ca- 
vity, called by the Greeks, Pharynx, and by the Latins, Infun- 


dibulum. Its anterior Part is connected with the Root of the 


Tongue, the Os Hyoides, and the Larynx; and its poſterior Part 
cloſely adheres to the Vertebra of the Back. It is moved by va- 
rious dilating Muſcles, which elevate and dilate the Pharynx, and 
by other conſtrictory Muſcles, which ſhut it. There is one Pair 
of theſe Muſcles, which, ariſing by three Origins from the Os 


Hyoides, the Cartilago Cricoides, and the Cartilago Thyreides, 


totally ſurrounds the Pharynx, and is called the Sphinctet of the 
Oeſophagus. There are principally three Pairs of theſe Muſcles; 
the firſt of which is called the Cephalo-pharyngæus, which, arifi 
from the loweſt Part of the Occipur, and the firſt Vertebra of 
the Neck, is expanded to the Coats of the Larynx. The 
ſecond is called the Spheno-pharyngzus, which, ariſing from the 
Alary Proceſſes of the Sphenoide Bone, runs to the Sides of the 
Pharynx; and the third is called the Stylo-Pharyngæus, which, 
riſing from the Styliform — 5: oped the Temporal Bones, is in- 
ſerted in the Sides of the Pharynx. | r 
At the End of the Pharynx begins the Oeſophagus, which fi 
of all runs ſtrait between the Aſpera Arteria, and the Vertebræ of 
the Neck and Back, but turns to the Right about the fifth Verte- 
bra of the Back, and to the Left, about the ninth. Then, pro- 
ceeding thro? the Middle of the Thorax, and the muſcular Part 
of the Diaphragm, it is united with . of the 
Stomach 
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Stomach. The Oeſophagus, itſelf, confiſts of four Conts! the 
outermoſt of which, being membranaceous, thig, vaſcular, and cel- 
Jular, derives its Origin from the Pleura, and joins rhe Guller-to 
the adjacent Parts. The Coat next to this is fleſhy or muſcular, 
furniſned with annular, or orbicular Fibres, and, above theſe, 
with longitudinal Fibres. The chird Coat is nervous, common 
to the Mouth and Fauces, and, reaching three Fingers- breadths 
within the Stomach, is thick-ſer with Glands, to which, on the 
oppoſite Side, are diſtributed ſome Veſſels, from which they re- 
ceive a certain Liquor more 5 than the Saliva, and 
which drops into the Cavity of the Guller. The fourth and inner- 
moſt Coat is covered with a ſlippery Mucus, villous, and every- 
where perforated like a Sieve, with many Emunctories. Belides, 
the Oeſophagus is furniſhed with numberleſs Glands, partly thoſe 
which, being ſmaller than the Eggs of Silk-worms, are lodg'd 
in the nervous Coat, and are ealily perceived, if, upon taking off 
the nervous Coat, the fleſhy Coar is expoſed to the Sight, or the 
Gullet is macerated in Water; and partly with other Glands plac'd 
vithout the Oeſopha 8 
12 Dorſal Glands: — 84 the fifth Vertebra of the Back, adhering to 
the Guller, and the Thyroide Gland, ſituated between the Thyro- 
cricoide Cartilage, and the Oeſophagus, ſee Vercellonius in Diſſert. 
de Glandulis conglomeratis Oeſophagi. a N 
tute of Veſſels; for its ſuperior Part receives Arteries from the 
internal Carotids, its middle Part from the Aorta, and intercoſtal 
Arteries; and its inferior Part from the gaſtric Arteries. Its ſu- 
zerior Part receives Veins from the Jugular Veins, its middle 
| from the Vena fine Pari, its inferior Part from the coro- 
Veins of the Stomach ; and it receives nervous Veſſels from 
the Par Vagum. TINT k 
The Function of the Pharynx is Deglutition, the mechanical 
Account of which is as follows: Whilſt the Bark ot the Tongue 
is apply'd to the Palate, by means of the Mylo-glofſus, the Stylo- 
gloſſus, and the Stylo-hyoidæus, the Root of the Tongue, the 
Os Hyoides, and the Larynx, are preſſed forwards by the Muſ- 
cles ſubſervient to this Action. The poſterior Part of the Pha- 
rynx is elevated by the Cephalo-pharyngzi Muſcles, and its an- 
terior Part dilated by the Stylo-pharyngzus, and the Spheno- 
pharyngzus. | | 
By theſe Actions of theſe Parts, a larger Space, and 2a greater 
Cavity, are made before the Membranes ſurrounding the Verte- 
bræ of the Neck and Pharynx under the Veil of the Palate, Uvula, 
and Tonſils, and above the Larynx and Pharynx. Then the Sub- 
ſtances to be ſwallow'd are preſſed between the Back of the 
Tongue, and Roof of the Palate; and, being thus preſſed upon 
the Chink of the Larynx, which is ſhut by à cartilaginous 
vering, or the Epiglottis, are 11 into the Cavity of the 
Fauces. Then the antagoniſt Muſcles begin to act; for the 
Tongue being already elevated, and prefs'd forwards, the Larynæ 
and Os H — are reſtored to their former Figure; and ef; 
cially the Cartilages of the Larynx, being extended to the Pha- 
rynx, preſs upon it; by which Action, the Subſtances to be 
ſwallowed are, when lodg'd in the Oeſophagus, farther propel'd. 
'Theſe Subſtances, when the dilatatory Muſcles of the Pharynx 
are relaxed, and the Oeſophagus conſtricted, are more protru- 
ded ; and, thus the Pharynx being again conſtricted, they are lodg d 
in the Cavity of the Gullet, under the Pharynx. | 
Then this Action is ſucceeded by that of the Oeſophagus, by 
means of the periſtaltic Motion of which, performed by its 
muſcular Coat, and tending downwards, the Aliments already 
ſwallowed, and lodged under the Sphincter of the Pharynx, are 
convey'd to the Stomach ; for ſince this Coat, by its alternate 
Dilatation and Contraction, the former of which is performed 
by means of longitudinal Fibres, and the latter by annular Fibres, 
ſometimes conſtricts, and ſometimes dilates the Oeſophagus, and 
ſince in Men its Situation is perpendicular, the Aliments taken are 
gradually preſ'd downwards. This Deſcent is render'd ſtill more 
caſy by the Mucus of the Glands, which continually drops into 
the Gullet, lubricates it, and aſſiſts in the Reſolution of the Ali- 
ments. The Aliments being thus convey'd to the Stomach, the 
Fleſh of the inferior Muſcle of the Diaphragm conſtricts the 
Gullet, as it paſſes through it, and in that Part cloſes the Sto- 
mach. : ' 
From what has been ſaid, is eaſy to account for the Nature 
and Reaſons of Spaſms of the Oeſophagus; for, firſt, if we con- 
fider the Pharynx, it is obvious from the Mechaniſm of Degluti- 
tion, that, when the Muſcles of the Pharynx are conſtricted, it 
can hardly be performed; becauſe, when the Organ is injured, 
the Action muſt of courſe be ſo too. Beſides, When the dila- 
tatory Muſcles, ſituated in the poſterior. Part of the Infundibu- 
lum, are ſeized with Convulſions, and drawn more forwards 
into a conglobate Figure, there is a Senfation as it a Stake was 
fixed in the Fauces. t when the Muſculus Oeſophageus is con- 
ſtricted together with rhe adjacent Muſcles of the Larynx, Tongue, 
and Os Hyoides, a Difficulty of Speech is produced, and a ſuffo- 
cative Uneatineſs. Bur fince all Spaſms are ſometimes violent, 
and ſometimes mild, the Reaſon is, alſo, obvious, why Spaſms 
of the Ocſophagus are at certain Intervals augmented. * 
In like manner, when we ſuppoſe the Spaſms of the inferior Part 
of the Gullet to ariſe from a violent Stricture of the longitudinal and 
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among which the moſt conſiderable are, 


Nor is this Canal deſti- 


a Th 
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orbicular Fibres of the muſcular Coat, which ſurrounds it, we cad 
account for all the Symproms which accompany that Diſorder ; tor 
when there is a Conſtriction — either near the Pharynx, 


or Stomach, all the Aliments ſwallowed ſtop in that Canal, and, 
the periſtaltic Motion being inverted, ate again vomited up. It 
cold Liquors are drank, they increaſe the Spaſm, and, like ſolid 
Subſtances are hindered; in their Deſcent, whereas tepid Liquors, 
by ſoothing the ſpaſmodically - conſtricted Fibres, paſs freely imo 
the Stomach, Beſides, the Oeſophagus is, by various Ligaments, 
connected with the Vertgbrz. of che Neck. and Back. Hence, 
when the Ocſophagus is conſtricted, the Pain mult neceſſarily be 

ropagated to the Membrenes ſurroundiog the Vertebræ f the 

ack, Hence we account for the Pain, which, in this Diſorder, 
is perceived between the Saul ; ſee Foreſtus, Lib. 15. Obſ. 3 
Schol. where he tells us, © That all-Pains of the Oeſophagus rf 
the Spina Dori, on which the Gullet reclines, and to Which 
ce it adheres.” 3 3 
Whatever Caules, therefore, are capable of vellicating or ſti- 
mulating the Muſcles of the Pharynx, or the fleſhy Coat of the 
Oeſophagus, are called the immediate Cauſes of the Spalts, But 
as theſe Cauſes act either immediately on thoſe Parts which con- 
ſtitute the Sear of the Diſesſe, or on other more remote Parts, 
by Conſent; ſo theſe Spaſins are either idiopathic, or ſymptoma- 
tic. If, therefore, from the Larynx, the Stomach, Inteſtines, or 
any other Parts, primarily ſeized with Convulſions, the Spaſms are 
propagated to the Pharynx and Ocſophagus, the Diſorder is called 
Symptomatic. 

Among the Cauſes inducing idiopathic Spaſms of the Oeſo- 
phagus, the moſt conſiderable are, the Paſſions of the Mind, 
eſpecially violent Anger, particularly after liberal Drinking. That 
by this means the Pharynx is ſeized with Couvulſions, and conſe- 
quently Deglutition injured, is certain from Experience Nor 
is it Jeſs frequently to be obſerved, that the ſame Cauſe, eſpe 
cially after Eating, conſtricts the inferior Part of the Gulfer 
whilſt the ſwallowed Subſtances remain in it, and are often 
thrown up again by Vomit; | when 

Spaſms, eſpecially of the inferior Part of the Gullet, are power- 
"oy excited by a Loathing, which can by no means happen 
without being attended with ſuch Spaſms. Bur if we conſider the 
Effects of a Loathing more attentively, Obſervation will inform 
us, that, in ſuch a State, firſt, the Idea of ſome, ungrateful Sub- 
ſtance in the Mind; ſecondly, an Ayerſion to this Subſtance, 
1 thirdly, this Averſion is ſucceeded by an Impediment 
of Deglutition; fourthly, the Aliments ſtop in the Oeſophagus, and 
a Senſation of Stricture is produced; fifthly, to theſ: A Nauſea is 
joined; fixchly, in this Caſe a Vomiting frequently happens; and, 
ſeventhly, ſometimes a Deliquium : 80 that a Loathing may be 
defined, The Idea of ſome ungrateful Subſtance, 'accompany'd 
with Spaſtns of the Oeſophagus and Stomach. 

Imagination alone frequently diſpoles'to obſtinate Spaſms of 
the Oeſophagus, accompany d with remarkable Averſions. Thus, 
in A. N. C. Centur. 7, Obſ. 61.” we have an Account of a Woman 
in good Health, and of a robuſt Make, neither ſubject to hyſteric 
nor ſpaſmodic Diſorders, who could eat and drink without Diffi- 


culty; but, when ſhe attempted to take the Hoſt; ſhe had not only 


a great Averſion to it, but, alſo, threw it up by Vomit, before it 
reach d her Stomach; tho ſhe had cram'd it down her Throat, 
and endeavoured as much as ſhe could to ſwallow it. In the fame 
Work, Dec. 3. An. 1. Obſerv. 79. we have, alſo, an Inſtance ofa 
Man, who, by an exceſſive Uſe of Tobacco, brought on an Im- 
pediment of Deglutition, which was ſometimes greater, and 
ſometimes leſs, according to the different Degrees of Force in 
his Imagination. a e 

Medicines, acrid Subſtances, or Poiſons taken, are capable of 
producing the ſame Effects, ſince, by vellicating the nervous and 
muſcular Parts, they induce Strictures thereof. Thus Hoechſtet- 
terus, in Obſ. Dec, 3. makes mention of a Conſtriction of the 
Gullet, by drinking Malmſey-wine, in which the Roots of the 
greater Conſound were infuſed. This happens ſo much the more 
readily, if the Subſtances taken are 1 a Cauſtic Nature; ſo 
that it is not to be wondered at, if, according to the Obſerva- 
tion of Foreſtus, Lib. 15. 175 30. a certain Boy, by drinking 
Aqua- fortis, was ſeized with ſuch a Conſtrict ion of the Pharynx, 
as to endanger a Suffocation. But eſpecially Sublimate Mer- 
cury, when taken, produces a violent Conſtriction of the Fauces. 
See Foreſtus, Loc. citat. Inſects ſwallowed, by Vellication, alſo, 
excite Spaſms of the inferior Part of the Gullet. Thus Rhaſes, 
Lib. 9. ad Almanz, Cap. 56. and Rhodius,” Ob ſerv. Cent, 2. 
Obſerv. 72. affirm this concerning Leeches drank in Water. 
Geſnerus, Lib. 2. de Hiſtor Animal. Cup. de Lacert. affitms, 
that the ſame Effect is produced by Lizards creeping into the 
Fauces. Heurnius de Morb. Cap. 7. aſſerts, that the ſame Miſ- 
fortune is produced by ſwallowing Lice. And Platerus, in Lib. 2. 
mY — Inſtance of che ſame Effect, produced by ſwallowing a 

ve Eel. | 6-4 4 

Beſides, Spaſms both of the Pharynx, and inferior Part of 
the Gullet, may be produced by the Blood ſtagnating in theſe 
Parts, and diſtending the Veſſels, which Diſtentions are always 
accompanied with Spaſms. For this Reaſon hypochondriac Per- 
ſons are frequently ſubject to this Diſorder, Gace in them, by 
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the Force of the inteſtinal Spaſms and Flatulencies, the Blood is 
forced to the ſuperior Parts, and eaſily ſtagnates in the Oeſo- 

gus. This Diſorder is, alſo, very readily produced by an 
univerſal Dyſcraſy of the Humours, eſpecially thoſe of the 
ſerous Kind ; when, for Inſtance, that lymphatic Liquor, 
ſecreted from the Glands into the Gullet, is viſcid and acrid ; 
in which Caſe a liberal Expectoration of the viſcid Mucus 
affords great Relief : Of this kind ſeems to have been the Caſe 
mentioned by Wepfer, in _ Medic. Pratt. Obſerv. 117. 
of a Man of ſeventy Years of Age, whoſe Aliments ſtuck, as 
it were, in the middle of his Gullet, where they afflicted him 
till they were again thrown up by Vomit. ; 

Spaſms of the Gullet may be produced by Diſorders of the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, in conſequence of the Conſent be- 


' tween it and theſe Parts, Thus this Diſorder is eaſily pro- 
duced by acrid, acid, or bilious Sordes of the Stomach and 


Inteſtines. Accordingly Foreſtus, in Lib. 18. Ob. 13. affirms, 
That it may be produced by Milk concreted in the Stomach. 
Hercules Sazonius, in Præ ect. Pratt. Part. Cap. 7. Katt. 4. 
Henricus ab Heer. Obſ. 16. and Thonerus, Lib. 2, Of. ob- 
ſerve, That Worms, lodged in the Stomach or Inteſtines, con- 


tribute to the Production of this Diſorder. The Exploſion of - 


Eructations, and Vomiting, are alſo accompanied with Spaſms of 
the Oeſophagus ; for, unleſs the Action and riſtaltic Motion 
of the — were inverted, and afllted the Ejection of 
the Humours out of the Stomach, it could by no means hap- 
n, that ſuch a Quantity of Humours could, with ſuch an 
mpetus and Quiekneſs, be ſo often thrown up, not only from 
the Stomach, but, alſo, from the Inteſtines. | 
In conſequence of the Conſent of the Parts, Spaſms of the 
Oeſophagus are, alſo, frequently obſerved to accompany various 
ſpaſmodic, and convulſive Diſorders of the nervousSyſtem : Thus, 
in hyſteric Suffocations, we find from Experience, that there is 
always a violent Coarctation of the Neck and Fauces, and a 
Senſation reſembling that produced by a * ſtopping and 
compreſſing the Fauces. See Ettmuller, Oper. Prat. P. a. 55. 
Seck. 3. and Helmont, in Trac. de af te & Tuffi, A Con- 
ſtriction of the Gullet, alſo, ——_— happens to thoſe who la- 
bour under convulſive Colics. And Hofferus, in Hercule Medic, 
ives us a memorable Inſtance of a Colic, which broughton a vio- 
E Cephalalgia, and Madneſs accompanied with Blindneſs, and 
2 Difficulty of Deglutition. Epileptic and convullive Paroxyſms 
are, alſo, attended with this Symptom, fince under them the 
Deglutition is either very difficult, or none at all, as is particu- 
larly obſervable in the Incubus, where, beſides the Senſe of 
Strangulation, there is an Inability of che Tongue, and an 
Impediment of Deglutition. The ſame Misfortune, alſo, fre- 
. accompanies the Opiſthotonos, as may be ſeen in the 
aſes related by Fore/tus, Lib. 10. Ob/. 12. and 13. Nor are 


we to omit acute Diſorders, eſpecially malignant Fevers, in 


which there is not only a Difficulty of Deglutition, but, alſo, 
ſometimes a Conſtriction of the inferior Part of the Gullet. 

A Nauſea is nothing but a gentle Convulſion of the Oe- 
ſophagus, accompanied with an Inverſion of its periſtaltic Mo- 
tion, and producing an Inclination to vomit, or Vomiting, 
or, at leaſt, a Diſcharge of a more or leſs viſcid Mucus from the 
Glands of the Gullet. It may be occaſionally cauſed by every 
thing capable of vellicating Either the Ocſophagus itſelf, or its 
nervous Coat ted to the Stomach, by which means this 
Conſtriction i bs Oundind, propagated to the Gullet. We 
find in general, feſt that a Nauſea is the Forerunner of a 
ſubſequent Vomiting ; ſecondly, that it accompanies all Incli- 
nations to Vomits, and Cardialgias ; 8 that without theſe 
it often happens with a frequent Diſcharge of a limpid 
Mucus, which is nothing but the Lymph of the Glands, ex- 
preſſed by the Force of the Spaſms ; this Diſorder, alſo, fre- 
quently indicates, that Worms are lodged in the Prime Viz ; 
fourthly, that it generally ſucceeds Crudities of the Stomach, 


which, as they are acrid when the Stomach is empty, they then, 


particularly excite a Nauſea, whichis to be alleviated by taking 
Aliments ; fifthly, that it precedes violent Diſorders of the 
Head, ſuch as Vertigos, Apoplexies, and 8 eſpecially 
when, by Conſent, they derive their Origin from the Orifice 
of the Stomach, whence a certain Aura, or Vapour, ſeems 
to aſcend from the Stomach to the Head; in which Caſe ny 
are rendered, as it were, apoplectic, and deprived of the Exerci 

of their Senſes ; ſixthly, for the ſame Reaſon, a Nauſea 
afflicts thoſe who labour under hypochondriac, or other Diſ- 
orders, the Fomes of which is:lodged in the Primæ Viz ; and, 
ſeventhly, in the Beginning of malignant Fevers a Nauſea 


generally ha 


ns. 
As for the Prognoſtic ; Idiopathic Spaſms of the Pharynx are 
i Prefage, becauſe, eſpecially when 
rouſly treated, they prove very obſtinate. Thoſs Spaſms of the 
Pharynx, which proceed from taking acrid Subſtances, are never 
Fo from 1 r, HN for dreading an In- 
ammation. ms of the Oeſophagus, which equently 
ſeize hyſteric Women, preſage an Apoplexy. In Wounds, if 


an lane iment of Deglutition happens from Convulſions, tis 
a bad Sign, according to £ttmuller, Oper. Pra. Part. 1. And 
Hippocratet, in N. 4. Aph. 35. tells us, That ©* if the Neck 
& of a Patient labouring under a Fever is ſuddenly diſtorted, 
« fo that he can hardly ſwallow any thing, and without any 
« Tumor, it is a mortal Sign. Spaſms of the inferior Part 
of the Gullet, produced by excited when at Meals, 
readily lay a Foundation for the Cholera Morbus, and bilious 
Fevers. And thoſe Spaſms of the Oeſophagus, which depend 
upon an univerſal Dykcraſy of the Humours, and a Weakneſs 
of the nervous Syſtem, conſtitute a chronical Diſeaſe, ſuo- 
ceeded by a Conſumption. A Nauſea, happening in the Be- 
pinning of malignant er, is 7 Proof yo Strength of 

ature ; but is an highly pernicious Sign in a Flague, according 
to Foreftus, in Lib. 18. Ob}. 14. Sabel. 


Tu Cure. 


Since Spaſms of the Oeſophagus, whether in the Pharynx, 
or Middle of the Gullet, 1 lected, not only become 
chronical, but, alſo, by hindering the Deglutition of the Ali- 
ments, readily bring on a Conſumption, they, therefore, deſerve 
to be expeditiouſly treated by proper and ſuitable Remedies ; 
And theſe Remedies are of two kinds; the one calculated for 
allaying the Spaſms, and the other for removing the Cauſes 
contributing to their Production. 

The former of theſe Intentions is obtained by Antiſpaſmodics 
and Anodynes, joined with Diſcutients, and uſed both inter- 
nally and externally ; but the more violent the Conſtriction is, 


the more expedient it is to begin the Cure with external Appli- 
"cations, becauſe internal Medicines can hardly be ſwallowed 


without the greateſt Difficulty, Some of theſe external Medi- 
eines, by drawing the Aﬀux of the Humours to the inferior 
Parts, and rendering the Circulation of the Blood equal, 
breaks the Force of the Spaſms : Of this kind are Clyſters, and 
Bathing the Feet. The Clyſters ought to be prepared of 
emollient Subſtances, with an Addition of Corroboratives, and 
repeated twice or thrice. The Baths for the Feet are to be 
pretty warm, and the Legs are to be immerſed pretty deeply 
in them. The Topics to be applied to the Part affected are 
generally paregoric and mare eee which may be pre- 
2 of the Aqua Anhaltina, Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, the 

ſſences of Saffron and Nutmeg, Caſtor, and Camphire, and 
the Balſam of Life ; which, if mixed with the Anodyne mi- 
neral Liquor, is an excellent Medicine, when the Diſeaſe is at 
its greateſt Height. It alſo proves beneficial, when a few 
2 of it are poured upon Sugar, kept in the Mouth, and 
flowly ſwallowed, This Intention is, alſo, anſwered by a few 
Grains of Theriaca, kept under the Tongue, and again ſpit out. 
An Ox's Bladder full of ſome warm emollient Decoction, and 
applied to the Part affected, is, alſo, of conſiderable Service in 
relaxing the Spaſms, 

Among internal Antiſpaſmodics the moſt valuable are the 
Oils of ſweet Almonds, and of Olives, mixed with Sperma Ceti 
antiſpaſmodic Powders, prepared of Cinnabar; the Pulvis 
Marchionis, prepared Amber, and the Extracts of Saffron and 
Caſtor, or the nitrous Powders, with one or two Grains of 
Camphire ; as, alſo, the anodyne Liquor, either alone, or 
mixed with Eſſence of Caſtor ; the Spiritus Bezoardicus Buſhi, 
or the ſuccinated Spirit of Hartſhorn, or the Spiritus Nitri Dul- 
cis, mixed with a few Drops of the genuine Oils of Chamomile 
or Mace : But, when the Diſorder becomes chronical, we may 
uſe alternately, every other Day, with theſe, the antiſpaſmodic 
Pills, which I generally prepare of the Extracts of Yarrow, 
Chamomile, and St. John's-wort, Mithridate, the Extracts of 
Saffron and Caſtor, and the diſtilled Oils of Mace or Mint. 

When the Spaſms are alleviated, the Phyſician who intends 
to remove the material Cauſes of the Diſorder, ought care- 


fully to inquire which of them contribute to its Production; 


for, if the Diſorder is produced by acrid Subſtances, Poiſons, 
draſtic Purgatives, or Emetics, their Force is, with all Expedi- 
tion, to be obtunded with mucilaginous and oleous Subſtances, 
and with Preparations of Milk. This Intention is anſwered 
by pretty pinguious Broths, and Draughts of warm Water 
continued to a Nauſea, that, thus, a gentle Vomiting being 
excited, the Poiſon may be again carried off. 

Sometimes Acids ſubdue the Force of Poiſon : And by theſe, 
Hoechſtetterut, in the Caſe before-mentioned, affirms, that he 
cured a Conſtriftion of the Gullet produced by Malmſey Wine, 
in which Conſound had been boiled. And Forgſtus, in the Part 
before-mentioned, informs us, that a Conſtriction of the Gul- 
let, produced by Aqua-fortis, was happily cured by Mucilage 
of Quinces. | 

When violent Anger, excited at Meals, brings on Spaſms of 
theGullet, there generally happens, at the ſame time, an Effu- 
ſion of Bile into the Stomach, In this Caſe, beſides the Mitiga- 
tion of the Commotions, the Bile is to be corrected, left it ac- 

ire a corroſive and virulent Quality; after which it is to be 
— from the Body, by gentle Emetics, or — 


' 


Manna, join'd wich thoſe of Rhubarb, or 


Radiſh in Rheniſb 4A. be drank every Morni 


| Weakneſs of the nervous Syſtem, 
to be cured by dietetic Preparations and Aliments,. than by 


to the Production of Spaſins, are to be carefull 


; 3: K f 
. 5 N f 
1 4 ; 


: The Bile is corrected by abſorbent and mucil inous Subſtances, 
ſuch as Decoctions of Oats, or Barley. The Bile, on the other 
. band, is moſt commodiouſly eliminated by Preparations of 


Vomir, when theſe 


Preparations are heighten'd by one or two Grains of emetic Tar- 


tar, or acuanha. But we are to take care, that the Emetic, 
tive, be not im rely after o 
Purgs exhibited immediately after the Fit of 


1 
or the Pu 


tir the Spaſins of the Gullet are produced by a Dyſcraſy 
of the whole Maſs of Humours or, n — and 


viſcid Sordes of the Prime Vir lay a Foundation for a long- 


continued Diſorder of this Kind; theſe Sordes are to be corrected 


by inciding, reſolvent, digeſtive, and abſorbent Medicines ; and 
evacuated by Preparations of na, Rhubarb, and the Pilulæ 


Balſamicæ. But as the Diſorder frequently proves obſtinate to 


this Treatment, there will be no Medicine found more effica- 
cious, than medicinal Waters; among which, the beſt are thoſe 
of Sedlitz, drank for about four Days, and then ſucceeded by 


_ thoſe of Egra. In hypochondriacal Diſorders, alſo, where the 


Excretions'of Blood, whether by the Uterus, or haxmorrhoidal 
Veins, are ſuppreſſed, befides Veneſection and Exerciſe, the Ca- 
roline Baths, duly uſed, are, of all other Things, the moſt bene- 


A Navſes, produced by acrid, acid, and viſcid Sordes of the 
Prime Viz, requires the ſame Cure with that before-mentioned. 
But fingular Service is done by vinous Infuſions, prepared of re- 


| ſolvent, aromatic, and eracunting Herbs and Roots. In « Nau- 


fea, accompanied with a Bitterneſs of the Mouth, Gebelchoverns, 
in Cent. 1. Cur. 14. recommends an Infuſion of the Root of wild 

. If a Nau- 
any fetid 


ſea, accompanied with Loathing, is produced by uſing 


Subſtance, or ſordid Aliments, it is expedient either to excite a 


Vomiting, or to chew Lemon or Orange · peel, or to uſe gene- 
rous Wiser If, whilſt malignant Fevers rage, any one is, — 
out a manifeſt Cauſe, ſeized with a Nauſea, tis forthwith expe- 
dient to exhibit a gentle Vomit, conſiſting of about fifteen Grains 
of Ipecacuanha; by which means, the Contagion being elimina- 
ted, the Fever is either prevented, or, at leaſt, render d more mild 
and benign in its Progreſs. 
Chronical Spaſms of the 
often recur, are rather 


ſtrong Medicines; for, in this Caſe, we are, for ordinary 
Drink, to chooſe Decodtions 22 of Viper's-graſs, Succo- 
„ and Cinnamon. All Malt Liquors are to be abitained from, 


Ki the Patient is to uſe generous Wine moderately. The Ali- 


ments are to be light, and ſmall in Quantity, but Exerciſe is 
to be frequently uſed. For corro 
mic Elixirs, prepared without a ſpirituous ruum, are to be 
uſed. The Redundance of the Blood is to be diminiſhed by 
* 2 repeated Veneſections; and the Generation of Sordes 
in 5 Viæ is to be 8 . Laxatives. But, 
above all, the Paſſions of the Mind, which ſo greatly contribute 
4 againſt; 
then the Caroline Springs, and afterwards the of Toeplitz, 
are to be uſed. 


Pracrical Cauriotts. | 


8 
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umours from the ſuperior Parts, 
Feet be not too . for in this Caſe, the Bathing is to 


by Frictions, and Veſſels full of warm Water placed under them. 
is Rule is, alſo, to be obſerved with reſpect to the Uſe of 
Veneſection. 6 
If a Conſtriction of the Fauces is join'd with a RedneGs of 
the Face, Inflation of the Veſſels, and a Pulſation of the large 
„„S ]] ww 
a poplexy. are , or on- 
driac — Am tag Suffocations, as it were, already t, 
3 ntl, he handed no ie rs 
r in the Foot; the Paro are 7 { 
taking Blood from the former. 7 
When the Spaſms ſeize the inferior Part of the Gullet, the 
Liniments, other external Medicines, are not ſo much to be 
applied to the Breaſt and Præcordia, as to the Spine of the Back; 
as Fobannes Langius, in Epiſtol. Medic. Part 2. Epiſtol. 43. ſhews 
from Aeris, and Galen, and, which is ſtill better, from Ex- 
perience : For, as the is immediately connected with 


the Spins Dorfi, the Force of Remedies applied to the latter 
will che more certainly to the former. 3 
In the ſuffocative Paroxyſins of hyſteric Women, where the 


Patients lie half-dead, in order to rouſe them, beſides Clyſters, 
vo ferid, oleous Subſtances, and Preparations of 


are uſeful, when 

Parridgs, and her 

| exaſperating, and more confirmi 
of the Pharynx, and inferior Parts of che G 


native Clyſters. 


and ana 


which depend on a | 


ing the Stomach, balfa- 


0 f 


contributes more than the Uſe 
ways 5 to ſubſtitute, in the room of theſe, 
tives; 


mild 
ch as balſamic ons of Manna and Rhubarb z 
or, it the Diſorder is join d with Flatulenciet, oleous and carmi- 
A Conſtriction of the Fauces, ſucceeding an acute Fever, 
beſides a proper Regimen, is to be relieved by antiſpaſmodic 
ic Medicines; ſuch as the Pu/vis Marchionis, Nitte 
mix'd with Camphire, and the Tind#ure Bezoardics Michaebr 
mix'd with the Mixtera Simplex; for, in Caſes of this Nature, 

Opiates, and the groſſer Aſtringents, are as bad as Poiſon. 
Spaſms of the Oeſophagus, produced by Worms vellicating 
the Prime Vie, cannot be removed, till the Worms are elimi- 
nated. But, in this Caſe, we are to uſe Purgatives very cau- 


tiouſly ; and, if Mercurials are exhibired, the Patient ought, im- 
mediately after, to drink Oil of ſweet Almonds, leſt the Inte- 
ſtines ſhould be too much vellicated by them. 

When the Conſtriction of the Oeſt is ſo great, that no 


Aliments can paſs, and, at the ſame z Continues long; 
then, leſt the Patients ſhould be waſted away, it is expedient to 
inject milky and nutritive Clyſters: Concerning which, ſee 
Langius in Epiſtol. Medic. Lib. 1. Epiſt. 80. | 
Among the convullive Motions of the Oeſophagus, we may 
reckon thoſe Concuſſions of the Breaſt, which happen with a 
Noiſe in Children, when ſeized with Epilepſies, and which are 
generally taken for a Species of Hiccup : Bur they are really no- 
thing elſe than convulſive Concuſſions of the Oeſophagus, and 
adjacent Parts ; and they are generally the fatal Forerunners of 
the Patient's Death. In this Caſe, the Phyſician is to uſe mild 
Antiepileptics, anodyne and analeptic Medicines; but, at the 
ſame time, he is to predict inſtant Death. Frederic Hoffman. 
OESTROMANIA. The Furor Uterinus. 
OESTRUM VENERIS, in Anatomy, is the CL iron ts. 
OESY PE, or Oxsvros, zw, or vovr@. The Sordes of 
Wool. See Lana. | 
OFFA HELMONTIANA. 


Take of the alcaline Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, fo ſtrong as 
to leave much of its Salt undiſſolved at the Bottom put 
into a cold and dry cylindrical Glaſs, with a narrow Mouth, 
ſo as to fill about one half thereof; pour to it, gradually, a 
Quantity of pure cold Alcohol, fo as to run gently down 
the Sides of the Veſſel, till it be full; a white Co lation 
will be made upon the Surface, where the lighter Alcohol 
reſts upon the alcaline Spirit. If the Glaſs be now inverted, 
there will inſtantly appear a white opake Coagulation, where 
the Alcohol and alcaline Spiric mix; and, when they are both 
well ſhaken together, the Whole becomes a white opake 

_ conſiſtent Maſs, concreted together like Stone, ſo that not 
a Drop will fall our of the Glaſs, while inverted. Stop the 
Veſſel cloſe, and ſet it by: Thus the Mixture will ſoon 
reſolve into a Fluid, that floats at Top, and a denſe, ſa- 
line Concretion, that falls to the Bottom; ſo that, in a Year's © 
time, the Salt will almoſt become ſolid below, with a Li- 

r floating above it. If the whole Maſs, thus produced, 
be diſtilled with a foft Fire, an alcaline, balſamic, oily, 
ſolid Salt, will ſublime. The colder the Seaſon, and the 


Place, in which the Experiment is made, the better it will © 


REMARKS. 


This is one of the more difficult Experiments in Chymiſtry, as it 
requires both the Liquors to be perfect, and the Obſervance of 
ſeveral Circumſtances, any one of which Being wanting, will 
cauſe it to miſcarry; but, if they all be obſerved, it will ſuc- 

ceed. Here, then, we ſee, that pure volatile alcaline Salt 
will cloſely attract to itſelf the moſt ſubtile Oil that is known, 
that is, Alcohol; whence the Soap fo produced is the moſt 
fubtile and 5 of all So conſiſting of an exceed- 
ing ſubtile and volatile Alcali and Oil, wonderfully united to- 
gether in an Inſtant. If this Medicine be diluced with Ca- 
nary, and taken upon an empty Stomach, it paſles, perhaps, 
through all the Veſſels of the Body, reſolves Concretions, o ; 
Obſtructions, excites the vital Powers; and thus ſucceſsfully 
cures many dangerous Diſtempers, ceding from an ob- 
ſtructing Matter, capable of being reſolved by it. But its Vir- 
tue vaniſhes too ſoon, as being ſo extremely volatile, and 
therefore becomes unequal to the more ſtubborn Diſtempers. 

It is highly commended in the Jaundice, unattended with an 

acute Inflammation; it does not diſſolve the Stone, or prevent 

the Concretion or Increaſe thereof; it ſeems to agree with Salt 
of Tartar rendered volatile ; it diffolves in a gentle Heat, like 

Ice, and returns to a folid Form in the Cold, If pure Alco- 

hol be thus mixed with One- third of dry volatileAlcali, it makes 

a much more ſolid Soap, as being without Water, which is 

always double the Quantity in the — alcaline Spirit, 

with reſpect to the pn Helmont not have appre- 
hended the ſudden ation of the Stone from hence ; for 
this Matter is not the Stone, but diſſolves with Heat, dilutes 
with Water, and proves totally and ſpontaneouſly volatile A - 


] 


- that it has nothing in common, nor like to the Stone. Hel- 
mont was not the Inventor of the Experiment, though the 
Production be called Offs Helmontiana; but Raymond Lully, 
long before him z- and the Engliſh Author upon the Alcahett, 

ſuppoſed to be George Starkey,” inconſiderately pretends, that 
this Soap, brought to 2 Liquor by repeated Diſtillation, will 
become the Alcaheſt of Helmont. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry. ' 
 OFFICINALIA: Officinal Medicines, that is, hoſe uſually 
found in the Shops. 10 | 

OFFION. Opium. og 

OGER, OGERTINUM, and OGERTUM, in Paracelſus, 
is the ſame as OC HRA. | 

OLAMPI. The Name of a very ſcarce Gum, brought from 
America, Lemery informs us, that it is hard, yellowiſh, with a 
black Caſt, tranſparent, reſembling Copal, and ſweet to the 
Taſte, with ſome Degree of Aſtringency. It is eſteem'd deter- 
ſive, drying, and reſolvent. 
 OLCA. The ſame as HoLca ; which ſee. 
- OLDENLANDIA. 

The Characters are; r Seen 

It hath a Roſe · ſnaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is divided into four Parts, almoſt to the Bottom, and reſts on the 


ce 


Empalement; which Empalement, afrerward, becomes an al- 


55 globular Fruit, having two Cells, which contain many ſmall 
; 8. 

Miller mentions but one Sort of Oldenlandia; which is, 

Oldenlandia humilis Hyſſopifolia. Plum. Now. Gen. 

This Plant was diſcover'd in America by Father Plamier, 
who gave this Name to it in Honour to Henry Bernard Oldenlaud, 
a German, who was a Diſciple of Dr. Herman, at Leyden, and 
was a very curious Botaniſt. Miller's Dictionary, Vol. 2. 

OLEA. 5 J 

The Characters are; | 
The Leaves are oblong, and always green; the Calyx is den- 
tated, and ſwelling like a Bottle. The Flower is monoperalous, 
with its lower Part tubulated, and the upper multifid; the Lobes, 
or Segments, expanding in Form of a Star. The Ovary, in the 
Centre of the dentated and multifid Calyx, becomes a roundiſh, 
pulpy Fruit, 

ernels, 

Boerhaave mentions five Species of Olea ; which are, 

1. Olea; - ſativa, Ger. 1026. Emac. 1392. Park. Thbeat. 1438. 
C. B. P. 472. J. B. 1. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1541. Boerh. Ind. A. 2.218, 
Olea, Offic. THE OLIVE-TREE. | | | 

The Olive-tree grows to a great Bigneſs in its native Climate, 
being full of Branches, whoſe T wigs are of a grey or aſh Colour; 
having two Leaves ſet oppoſite at a Joint, of an hard firm Texture, 
of a long oval Shape, whitiſh underneath, and of a fad Green 
above; among, thele grow Bunches of ſmall, yellow, monopeta- 
lous Flowers, cut into four Sections; and atter them come oval 
Fruit, ot different Magnitudes, ſome being as big as a large Plum, 
as the Spaviſh, and ſeveral others; and ſome, as the Luke Olive, 
A great deal leſs: They are green at firſt, and black when ripe, 
having an hard Stone in the Middle, which is ſharp-pointed at both 

nds, when ripe ; they are hot and burning in the Mouth. 

The Olive-tree grows in Spain, Italy, and Twrkey ; from 
whence the Oil, and the pickled Olives, are brought to us. 
be Oil is preſ'd out from the Olives, which are laid together 
awhile, to wither, and then ground in a Mill; and, having hor 
Water pour'd on them, they are preſs'd out, the Water ſubſi- 
ding, and the Oil ſwimming on the Top. What is drawn from the 
unripe Olives, is called Omphacinum, and is. accounted drying 
and reſtringent, and fitter for ſome external Remedies: What is 
preſs'd out of the ripe Fruit, is called Oil of Olives; being what 
is generally eaten, and made uſe of in Medicines; the different 
Finenels being from the different Care and Management in the 
making it. The ſweeteſt, and what we eſteem moſt, comes from 
Florence, | | 

Oil is moderately heating-2nd mollifying, rendering the Body lax 
and ſoluble; it is good for Diſorders of the Breaſt and Lungs, 
tempering the ſharp choleric Humours in the Bowels; and ſo heips 
Griovings, and the Colic; and is uſeful againſt all corroſive mine- 
ral Poilons, as Arſenic and Sublimate, &c. It opens the uri- 
nary Pallages, and is good for the Stone and Gravel. The pickled 
Olives are grateful to the Stomach, and provoke an Appetite ; 
the ripe ones are more eaten in the Eaſtern Countries, among the 
8 great Part of their Food, eſpecially in Lent. Miller's 

ot. OF 

The Portugueſe Olive-trees, ſays 2 bear a leſſer ſort of 
Olive, 12 are thoſe of Luca, and other Parts of Italy, which 
are moſt in Eſteem among us] which yet yields much Oil, and 
that of the beſt kind. So there are ſome Olive-trees in Langue- 
doc and Provence in France, and in Andaluſia and Grangda in 
Spain, which produce a ſmaller Olive, but what yields more 
and far better Oil, than the latger Olive. | 

They gather the Olives in November, December, Fanuary, and 
_ February, in the Kingdom of Granada, where they are not ripe 
before. Then they {trew them on the Floor, and let them lie 
ul they become wrinkled ; then grind them, and preſs out the 


* 
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they might not fruſtrate their H 


to be pure 


containing one, or generally two Stones, incloſing 
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Oil. Some firike off the Olives with Poles; but are blatbed by 
others, who gather them with the Hand; by Help of Ladders, hat 


of the next Tears Harveſt 


by ſtriking off the Bugs ; for an Olive: tree is very much injur 
by Beating. It was a very angient Law eſtabliſhed among Olive. 
gatherers, as Pliny tells. us, © Never wound nor beat an Olive- 
tree 2 H N 3 | , 
In Spain and France they generally pickle them before they are 
ripe, tho” ſometimes they pickle thole which are ripe and black. 
Pickled Olives, with us, ſerve as Sawce to Roaſt-mear, eſpecially 
Mutton; and they are alſo eaten in Salads. The Lraliag ſerye 
them in at a ſecond Courſe, and eat them with Bread; they ex- 
cite an Appetite, provoke to Stool, and dry and ſtreng hen a toa 
humid Stomach. | — | 
The Olive-tree was conſecrated to Minerva; either becauſe 
it was the Gift of that Goddeſs, or, as Martianus Capella ſup- 


poſes, becauſe Arts and Sciences, which are under her Protection, 
are beſt learn'd in nocturnal Lucubrations, by the Light which 


Oil affords. The Olive-tree was, alſo, an Emblem of Pardon and 
Peace; in order to obtain which, the Supplicants uſed to carry 
in their Hands Branches of this Tree. | 7 
This Tree is diſtinguiſhed according to its Form, Colour, Juice, 
Magnitude, Place of Growth, or firſt Diſcoverers; all which 
Varieties it would be endleſs to enumerate. The Antients have 
mention'd various Species, whoſe Names it would be very diffi- 
cult to accommodate to thoſe known at preſent, for which Rea- 
ſon we ſhall paſs them over. Pliny, Lib. 15. Cap. 3. ſeems to 
make the Colymbades 2 diſtinct Species; but ſome will have them 
Clives, preſerved and ſwimming in their own Oil, 

by way orf Diſtinction from the Halmades, which are Olives 


_ Pickled with Salt; others make the Halmades and Colymbades to 
be the. ſame thing. 


We obſerve not ſo many Varieties of Olive-trees, as of Apple- 
trees, Pear-trees, and Plum-trees ; either becauſe the Olive- 
tree, in its own Nature, is leſs ſubject to vary, being produced 


from Seed, or becauſe it was not worth the Plantcer's while to 


ſpend his Pains and Induſtry in attempting to multiply Varieties: 
To this may. be added, that the Tree, being impatient of Cold, 
will not come under the Care of the French, German, and Engliſ 
Gardeners, who are moſt curious and active in procuring and 
producing new Species of Fruits. | Fe 
According to Cherierus, the Antients were very ſolicitous in 
preſerving Olives; tho? they arg, in reality, only ſuited ro gratify 


the Palate: So unbounded was their Luxury, that they even made 


bitter Subſtances ſubſervient to it; for nothing has a more un- 
rateful Taſte than Olives, either ripe or unripe. But Art found 
eans of beſtowing upon them that grateful and agreeable Taſte, 
which Nature had denied them. 'Tho' Columella and Palladius 
furniſh us with various Methods of preſerving Olives, yet they are, 
at preſent, generally imported to us, preſerved in a very {imple 
Manner, by means of a Brine prepared of Vinegar and Salt. | 
Tho! Olives, when ripe, are of a. blackiſh Colour; of an acrid, 
bitter, and nauſeous Taſte ; yer the Oil expreſſed from them is 
generally pellucid, of a ſomewhat yellowiſh Colour, and of a 
ſweet and grateful Taſte. . Hence tis obvious, that the ungrate- 
ful Taſte and Smell only reſide in the aqueous Part, or that which 
remains after the Expreſſion of the Oil: But that Oil is reckon'd 
the beſt, which is moſt free from all Colour and Taſte. | 
According to the Antients, ripe Olives are moderately hot; 
but they ſoon become comer „and prove offenſive to the Sto- 
mach, Eyes, and Bladder. hen roaſted and applied, they ſtop 
Nome, and remove the Scurf about the Edges of Carbuncles: 
When, unripe, they are of a drying and aſtringent Quality. Pre- 
ſerved Olives are ſaid to be of, an aſtringent Quality, to corro- 
borate the Stomach, and excite an Appetite. Thoſe imported 
to us are preſerved before they are ripe; but tis ſometimes 
uſual with the Italians, to preſerve ſuch as are black, and per- 


_ w_ | | 
he Leaves of the Olive-tree are of a drying and aſtringent 
Quality. They are only uſed externally, eſpecially in Fluxes, 
immoderate Diſcharges of the Menſes, an Herpes, and other Dif- 
orders of a like Nature. According to Dioſcorides, they are 
better adapted to Medicines intended for the Eyes, than the Leaves 
of the wild Olive; becauſe they are of a milder and more gentle 
Nature. That Subſtance which is within the Kernels of Olives, 
if mix d with Lard and Meal, removes ſcabrous and rough Nails. 
The Juice, which drops from recent Olive- branches, when 
oo are kindled, cures Lichens, ſcurfy Diſorders, and running 
— , tis ; 4 53 
Pliny intorms us, that when Auguſtus, happening to viſit Pollio 
Romulus, then above an hundred Y ears old, asked him, By what 
means he had ſo effectually preſerved the Vigour of his Body, 
and the Powers of his Mind? the latter anſwer'd; By the in- 
ternal Uſe of Mulſum, and the external Uſe of Oil. Cardan, alſo; ' 
affirms, that three Things powerfully contribute ro Longevity z 
which are Milk, Honey, and Oil, not externally uſed, but taken 
inwardly, and among the Aliments. Ariſtotle was of Opinion, 
that every Man ought to be well provided in Salt and Oil, becauſe 
both ot them greatly contribute to Longevity, - . + 1+ oa | 
I 26810 325 . | ; a» © 
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Qu ſeems to be of an acreat Nature, for which Reaſon ic floats 

in Water; and cannot be cafily mixed wich aqueous Liquors ; but, 
though ſhaken along with them, ſoon di iſelt, and riſes 
to the Surface. But when theſe aqueous. and oleous Liquors are 
ſhaken together, and. intimately mixed, they aſſume a whitiſh 

Colour, and reſemble Milk. 22 is _ 
According to Dieſcorides, that Oil which is expreſſed from un- 

ripe Olives, and for that Reaſon called Ompbacinum, is molt con- 

ducive to Health: A ay Om 7 N is > ig * 
fragtant, and not of a biti e. This Kind is, alſo, mo 
proper the the on of Ointments: It js, alſo, beneficial 
to the Stomach, in conſequence of irs. aſtringent Quality. If 
held in 1 Mok it moon IP the Gump fixes my 15285 and 
checks Sweats. It is of a refrigerating, drying, and aſtringent 
Nature; for which Reaſon it is uſed as an Ingredient in many 

The Oil expreſſed. from ripe Olives is moderately, heating 
Ar, oo CT gy 

alſo, of an emollient, digeſtive, vulnera ity: 
an Ounce of it is drank vie wary Ale, it —4— the Body 
ſoluble, removes a Drineß of the Breaſt, allays Gripes, relaxes 
the urinary Paſſages, and eleanſes and conſolidates ſuch as are 
corroded: Externally it is frequently uſed in Clyſters, and for the 

Cure of hot Tumors: When drank with warm Water, it excites 

b Yeung, for which Reaſon it is generally exhibited againſt 
© Sebroder informs us, that in Weſtphalia, his native Country, it 

is cuſtomary do exhibit to wounded Patients Oil of Olives mixed 

with warm Ale, in ſo . CRns, that the Sweat of the Pa- 
tient often ſmells of the Oil. ? 

In order to render the Body ſoluble, © Piece of toaſted Bread, 

ſoaked in Oil, and eaten every Morning, is highly recommend- 

ed: And this, ſays Cherlerus, is a very grateful Medicine. Bo- 
relli Obſervat. - Ni ary aire 

Pliny informs us, that Oil refreſhes the Limbs ; and it is cer- 
tain, that the Antients frequently anointed the Body with Oil, 
becauſe they imagin'd, that it not only procured Strength and 
 Vigour, but, alſo, preſerved the Tone of the Parts. But this 
Cuſtom is long ago aboliſhed, and in my Opinion very deſervedly; 

. or account. of its Naſtineſs, and partly becauſe it ob- 
Aru the Pores of the Skin, and hinders Perſpiration, which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to the Preſervation of Health. 

According to Pliny, in Hiſtor. Natural. Lib. 11. Cap. 19. not 
only Bees, but, alſo, all other Inſects are killed by means of Oil; 
which Malpigbi found true in Silk-worms, and other Inſects : 
The Reaſon of this is obvious, ſince the Oil obſtructs the Paſ- 

or Pores, through which the Air enters, and returns; in 
conſequence of which, the Animal is forthwith deſtroyed : Nor 
is Reſpiration leſs, but rather more, neceſſary to theſe Inſects 
than to larger Animals, ſince, in the former, the Veſſels deſtined 
for the 8 of the Air are larger in proportion, more in 

Number, and more diſperſed through all the Parts of the Body, 

than in the latter. | | 

Oil, coy to Pliny, extracts Pitch from Cloaths, an Ef- 
ſect not to be obtained by Water. And Sexnertvs, in Hypom. 
1. Cap. 5. informs us, that, when the Hands are ſtained with 
Pitch, they cannot be made clean by means of Water, but by 
Oil, or ſome pinguious Subſtance, which melts the Pitch. 

In a Veſſel full of Oil, the ſuperior Part is beſt; for the infe- 
rior is too much contaminated by the Amurca ; and the Surface 
is beſt of all, becauſe it is at the greateſt Diſtance from the 
noxious Part, and is not igjured by the Air. Plat. Sympoſ. The 
ſame is, alſo, aſſerted by Macrobius, in Saturnal. who, alſo, af- 
firms, that the middle Part of Wine, and the loweſt Part of 
Honey, is the beſt. » 

- Dioſcorides and Galen inform us, that the Oil obtained from 
the Twigs of the Olive-tree is uſeful for a great 2 Purpoſes; 
but though the former affirms, that this Oil is made of the Twigs, 
yet the latter aſſerts, that, in the Preparation of this Oil, they 
only add the Buds, produced by the Olive - tree. Rai H. P. 

With reſpect to the. Oil of Olives, it is remarkable, that, if 
rubbed upon any Part wounded by a Viper, it effectually pre- 
vents all the ill Conſequences. See VIERA. 

2. Olea; ſylveſtris; folio duro; ſubtus incano. E. B. P. 472. 
Tours. Inſt. 599. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 218. Oleaſter. Offic. Olea- 
ſter ſove Olea Trveftris. Park. Theat. 1438 J. B. 1. 17. Olea 

| 6712 ris. Ger. 1206, Emac. 1392. Nai Hiſt. 2. 1542. THE 

WILD OLIVE-TREE. 

As it is agreed by Botaniſts, that the Garden Olive-tree differs 
from the wild only in Culture, and that the former, if neglected, 
will degenerate into the other, which, alſo, is produced from 
the Kernel of the Garden Olive, it muſt certainly be granted, that 
the Oleaſtrum differs from the Olea, not in Species, but in ſome 
accidental Circumſtances, for which Reaſon we ſhall be the 
ſhorrer in its Deſcriprion. | . 

The Oleafter, in Bigneſs of Trunk or Branches, is not inferior 
to the Olea; but bas fewer e - and thoſe ſet with Thorns. 


The Leaves, alſo, are leſs, though of the ſame Shape; the Fruit, 
alſo, is like an Olive, but leſs, more ſhrivelled, and containi 
an acrimonious purple Juice. To this Clufius a that the Bar| 


ing ſome 


ut Mthens. 


the Pains thereof, expels the 
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is ſmootlier than that bf the Garden Mliye-cree, that the Fruit 
has 2 recurved Point, and all the Parts are e 8 
In Theophraſtus the Trunk is deſcribed as Fading, and diſcove 
peculiar Caverns, as in the Garden Olive-tree : 1 
Defe& in the Tree has the Name of 4 15 
The. Vidtors at the Olympic Games were uſually crowned with 
the Oleaſter, as we are informed by Pi, who, allo, ſays, ther 
the Oleaſter of Olympia, with which Hercules was firſt crow 
was religioully preſerved down to his Time, "as was the Olea 
which Was ſaid to be propoſed by Miner, if a Trial of Skill, 


The Oleaſter delights in an argillaceous and ſtony Soil, as d 
the Olea, and grows in the ſame Places. Dio 2 Pl 
ſay much of the Virtues of the Leaves of the Oleaſter; for whi 
the Reader is referred to thoſe Authors: We ſuppole the Leaves, 
in this reſpect, are not much different from thoſe of the Olea, 
only more effectual in their Operation: Nor is the Oil, whic 
the Fruit affords, any way different from Omphacinum, exce 
that it is hotter, more 8 aſtringes, and, yet, at the fatne 
time, deterges. This Oil is not uſed in Food; but, if any one 
conſtantly uſes it about his Head and Beard, be will find it to 
retard Greynels. Amatut, from Dioſcorides, ſays, that it ſtops 
the Falling-off of the Hair, deterges and Achors, Itch and 


Leproſy. 

For the Elæomeli, which, according to Pliny, diſtils from 
Olive-trees, according to Dioſcorides, from a Certain Trunk, ſe 
ELAOMELI ; the Account of it is 78 much illuſtrated by 
Lobel and Pena, who tell us, that the Olive-trees in the Vino 
bw, of Montpelier, being wounded in the Trunk, diſcharge an 

ney, or Eleomeli: They aſſure us, from their own Experience, 
that from their common Olea, which is a Tree of a very bitter 
and unpleaſan Taſte, in its Bark, Trunk, and Fruit, alſo, before 
it is, pickled, there diſtils a truly melleous Liquor, reſembling 

„ not only in Colour and Taſte, but in keeping wricor> 
rupted ; and that, by lightly wounding the Trunk with a Peak ile, 
through the Chinks of the Bark, they obtained enough of t 
Liquor, not only to gratify their own Curioſity, but to impart to 
their Friends. But it will be in vain to expect this Honey, un- 
leſs the Olive be max / ripe and blackiſh. From thoſe Trees, 
alſo, eſpecially from Wounds made in the larger Trunks, was 
diſcharged a glutinous Liquor, more liquid than Honey, at firſt; 


but, after it had ſtood a-while, becoming more denſe with the 
Cold, reſembling rather Manna than Honey, in Appearan 
Taſte, Reliſh, and Manner of Concretion, in the Opinion of « 


mw On 2n Ol mentioned by Srrabo and Dioſ- 
r the Ethiopian Olive-tree, | trabo and Dio 
corides, which diſcharged 4 Tear, like 3 or, accord- 
ing to Paulus, like Gutta Ammoniaca, and ſuſpected by Caſal- 
1 to be Gum Elemi, we are not certain what Sort of Tree 
is, and whether it be the ſame with the common Olive-tree, or 
not. However, we are told by Dioſcorides, that this Tear is 
good for a Cicatrix and Albugo in the Eyes, and for Dimneſs 
of Sight, the Eyes being anointed therewith ; that it proyokes 
Urine, and the Menles; and, put into an hollow Tooth, eaſes 
Fœtus, and cures the Impetigo and 
Lepra; and that, uſed in Medicine, it is of a deleterious A 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. : ppt, 
3. Olea; Afra; folio Buxi, craſſo, atroviridi, lucido ; cortice 
g Gier Alg; folio longo, lato, f ridi ſplendente, 
ea; foli lato, ſupra atroviridi 
inf pallide viridi. Slangenhout vulgo . 
J. Olea; Afra; folio longo, 271 lide viridi; fructu ro- 
tundo, purpuraſcente. Boerb. Ina. alt. Flant. | 
OLEAMEN. A thin Liniment, compoſed of Oils. Scrilo- 
nius Largus. | 
OLEANDER. The Roſe-bay. See Nx RUM. 
OLEASTER. See OLE A. - + 
OLEASTER GERMANICUS. A Name for the Rham= 
ndides ; fruftifera ; foliis Salicis ; baccis leviter flaveſcentibut. 
OLECRANON, daixearoy. The Elbow. 
OLEITAS. Oilineſs. Rulandus. be 
OLENE, dum. The Cubit. 
OLEUM. Oil. Various Sorts of Oils are uſed in Medicine, 
prepared from Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals. Animal Oils 
are their Fats, which are originally vegetable Oils. All animal 
Subſtances yield theſe Oils, together with their volatile Salts, in 
Diſtillation : For an Account of which, ſee the Article Czrvvus, 
Vegetable Oils are principally procured by Expreſſion, Boil- 
re is a certain Part in ts, Which, bein; _ 
8 , or eaſily made ſo by a gentle Heat, is called their 
Oll. is Oil may become thick by long ſtanding, as we ſee 
in the Oil of Turpentine, which, though extremely fluid at firſt, 
manifeſtly thickens by degrees. It may, alſo, grow thick with 
Cold, and thus appear knotry like Fiſh-ſpawn ; it may even be- 
come ſolid, as we ſee in Wax; but by what means ſoever it thus 
becomes hard, it flows again upon being applied to the Fire. 
This Oil, therefore, whenever it becomes liquid, is, at the ſame 
time, unctuous, or exceeding ſoft and ter to the Touch; 
hos h * at the ſame time, 2 certain Tenacity, or Vi 
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in its Parts, not found in Waters and Spirits. Again, theſe Oils 
are > hoe inflammable,. and feed boch Fire and Flame, being 
themſelves diſpoſed to go into Flame; 2 Property not found in 
Air, Water, or Earth. Laſtly, Oil will oor incirnately mix with 
Water, but, when ſhook therein, repels the Water from it, col- 
lects together, and ſeparates into a diſtinct Liquor; in which 
reſpect it differs from Spirits. Vegerable Oil, therefore, is an 
— 5 inflam table Liquor, that does not mix with Water. 
Tpis Oil is found of many different Kinds in Plants; the vola- 
tile Sort, which is produced in the Diſtillation of the Waters from 
unctuous V 3 lodges the preſiding Spirit, which contains 
the Taſte and Smell of the Plants; whence in this Oil the _ 
cular ſenfible Properties of the Plant manifeſtly reſide; which, 
being once ſeparated, robs the Plant of its Nature: Thus, if all 
this Oil were totally extracted from Cinnamon, Mace, Cloves, 
or Nutmeg, theſe Bodies would remain of their priſtine Form, 
ſo as to be perfectly known, th ef: 

eculiar Properties; For, when all this Oil is taken wm 
Foices can no longer be diſtinguiſhed by the Smell or Taſte; 
though the Body of the Oil receives not its Smell and Taſte 
from itſelf, but entirely from that Spirir, which, when prelent, 
diſtinguiſhes theſe Oils, and, when abſent, leaves them ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhable, and almoſt of one and the ſame Nature. 

Sometimes, in. certain Plants, and. particular Parts thereof, 

this Oil is collected pure, in little peculiar Cells, or Receptacles; 
at other times, oily Particles are mixed with the Juices of Plants, 
and fo diſperſed therein as ſcarce to appear in the Form of Oil, 
bur lie concealed in that of Soap. But when theſe latent oily 
Particles aſſociate, or ſeparate from the reſt, they immediately 
appear in the Form of Oil. Thus the Juices of a Plant bei 
extracted with Water, inſpiſſated, made ſaponaceous, and drie 
it is manifeſt, that they contain Oil, by their burning. On the 
other hand, a pure Oil diſtils from the Inciſions made in the Fir, 
the Pine, and the Larch-tree. A tranſverſe SeCtion being made 
into the Root of Maſterwort, newly dug up in the Winter, we 
may, by the Help of a Microſcope, perceive little Drops of 

old-coloured Oil, ouling out from certain Veſſels on the 

urface; and the ſame hoſds true of a Nutmeg, or Almond, cut 
with a warm Knife. But we find this Oil no-where more plen- 
tifully than in Cotyledons, or ſeminal Lobes of Plants; where it 


defends the tender Embryo from the pernicious Effects of un- 


ſeaſonable Weather, or too great Cold ; for Freezing might pro- 
bably prove deſtructive to ſo fine a Structure. This Oil, likewiſe, 
i in 

eding Summer; and, being there more drained from its watery 
Moithire, is collected in great Abundance, eſpecially in the 
9 The Oil of Vegetables, therefore, chiefly abounds 
n their more durable Parts, in order to defend the other natural 


and more neceſſary ones; and is therefore found in ſuch Parts, 


as are fartheſt removed from the abſorbing Veſlels of the Roots, 
and the nutrimental Juice there drawn in from the Earth: Thus, 
more Oil is found in ripe Linſeed, than, perhaps, in all the 
other Parts of the Plant together. Sometimes, alſo, this Oil is 
collected in ſuch Quantity as ſpontaneouſly to appear in its pro- 
Form, burſt its Cells, and run out; whence the Barks of 
Trees and Fruits principally afford it, as we ſee in FIPS, 
uniper-berries, and the like, eſpecially in the Ever-greens, where 
the outward Bark is often caſed over with this Oil. The Trees 
in the Northern Regions, which grow upon the high Mountains, 
expoſed to the freezing Cold, more particularly afford it; whence 
it ſhould ſeem, that this Oil is highly requiſite to defend the Life 
of Vegetables, againſt the freezing Cold of Winter. We likewiſe ob- 
ſerve, that theſe far Oils principally grow and collect in full-grown 
Plants, that ſoon after ſeem, as it were, to fleep, or become 
aged; for both Herbs and Trees contain little Oil in their young 
rowing State, but are diſtended with a diluted thin watery Juice: 
hus Fax, ſoon after it is firſt ſown, riſes in the Form of Graſs, 
and is merely aqueous; but, when come to Maturity, it loſes 
irs Greendale grows yellow, and now affords a Copious Oil, 
eſpecially in irs Seed : And the ſame holds true of a young Pine, 
compared with one that is full grown. It is, alſo, obſerved, that 
the ſhrubby Plants, which have lively Roots, gradually contract 
themſelves upon the Approach of Winter, with-hold their Juices, 
per ſpire but little, receive little Nouriſhment from the Earth, 
nor throw much off into the Air; and thus they continue to do 
in an higher N as the Winter comes on, till at length they, 
in a manner, reſt. On the other hand, as the Spring approaches, 
all begins ro move again; they take in Nouriſhment, and per- 
ſpire. It theſe Autumnal or Winter- ſtations may be called Times 
of * and the Summer and Vernal Periods, Times of Wak- 
ing, in Plants it will 2 appear, that the Oils of Vegetables 
are increaſed in their Sleeping, but their Water in their Waking. 
us the Root of Maſterwort, 
Winter, and lying hid and unactive in the Earth, may be called 
cr 2 you g up, and examined, it will be found 
ch in Oi; but, if again dug up in May, it appears aqueous, ſa- 
line, and by no means fo oily as A, the bb, obſerved 
min Trees. Laſtly, We ſee that old Trees are oppreſſed with their 
own Oil, and thence ſuffocated, through the abundance of Far, 
* Pine, the Fir, and the like, where this Oil appears in the 
: 2 


h they retain nothing of their 
thoſe be 


e Winter-time found driven toward the Bark, by the pre- 


being perfectly leafleſs in the 


Form of a Gum; but in others, under that of Roſin, Oil, or 
Balſaw: And hence it is, that Gardeners ſo frequently complata 
of the Death of Trees, obſtructed in their Bark, which thus die, 
as Animals do, when choaked with their own' Far. K 
The Chymiſt, therefore, who would extract the Oils of Veg 
tables, ſhould firſt learn from Botany, chat there are certain Sea- 
ſons, wherein Plants abound with Water and Salt, and then but 
little with Oil; and again, that there are other Seaſons, wherein 
Fi my abound: with Oil, and bur a fictle with Water 
Salt; for whilſt new Leaves, Flow s, and Fruit, are form- 
in Plants, the Motion of the aqueous Juices, pregnant with 
Salt, is promoted, and the fluggiſh Oils ace, For when 
the Leaves begin to wither and fall off, the Flowers to ſhed, 
the Fruit to ripen, or ſpontaneouſly fall of, when perfect, th, 
the oily Parts 5 coſſect together, and preſide; the tyore 
ſubtle ones being diſſipated by the Summer's Heat: Whence 
Builders fell their Timber in the Midſt of Winter, that it | 
durable, and Proof againſt Moiſture and Rotrennefs.” For 
all the hardeſt, moſt þ vc 1 7 and laſting Woods, are found 
to abound with a ponderous Oil: Thus Cedar and I. pM 211 
contain an exceeding heavy, compact, and copious Oil. Chy- 
chooſe their Subjects for Salt, at à Cer- 


miſts, therefore, mu 
rain n, and for Oil at a very different one. 


Tun PRockss. 


1. The ripe Seeds of moſt Vegetables, when they begin to fill, 
and grow dry, contain a copious native Oil: Theſe Seeds 
therefore, being taken, and ſomewhat farther dried, are 
round into a kind of Meal; but, if they prove too un- 
uous for this Purpoſe, let them only be bruiſed in a Stone 
Mortar; by which Action alone ſome of them will yield ag 
Oil, ſuch as Almonds, Pine-nuts, Piſtachios, and the like - 
Let the Meal thus procured be ſuſpended awhile in the 
Vapour of boiling Water; and then again be gently dried, 
10 00m it the more, and fit it the better for yielding its Of 
by Expreſſion: Pur this Meal or Paſte into ſtrong hempen 
Bags, which are to be cloſe tied up, and place them between 
two. Iron Plates, heated in boiling Water, and ſqueeze the 
Bags in a ſtrong Preſs; and thus, the Oil being melted by 
this innocent Heat, will ſweat and drop through the Bags 
into a receiving Veſſel, placed underneath, without Empy- 
reuma, but almoſt as it naturally exiſted in the Plant. And 
by this means may an Oil be drawn from the Seeds of t 
leaſt oleaginous Plants, fuch as Hemp, Flax, Lettuce, 
numberleſs other Subjects; in which no Mortal would have 
expected ſuch an Oil ſhould lie concealed. In the fame 
manner, a copious Oil may be expreſſed from Cloves, Mace, 
and Nutmegs ; though the ſharp aromatic Virtue of theſe 
Spices will not be found in their expreſſed Oil; for Mace 
and Nutmeg, when thus treated, rather afford a mild and 
very thick Balſam, than an hot aromatic Oil, ſuch as they 
yield by Diſtillarion. I was formerly ſurpriſed, that the ex- 


- 
* 


= 


Ppreſſed Oil of Muſtard-ſeed ſhould be ordered with Suc- 


ceſs in the raging Pain of the Stone; but my Wonder ceaſed, 
upon finding this Oil ſo ſweer, ſo ſoft, and mild; whereas 
that by Diſtillation from the ſame Seed is fo violently ſhar 
and 8 * that, to this Day, I cannot ſufficiently wonder al 
the Difference, as often as I conſider it; for it ſeems diffi- 

cult to aſſign the Reaſon, why this expreſſed Oil has not 
the pungent Taſte and Odour, which are ſo remarkable in 
the diſtilled Oil; and why the Acrimony of the precedi 
Spirit, which reſides in the Oil, is not here manifeſt ; an- 
this, Wars we regard the Water, the Salt, the Spirit itſelf, 
or its Oil. | | 


2. The Oil of our preſent Proceſs contains very little Salt, 
tho' it has evidently much of the particular Nature of the 
Plant, as our Senſes inform us; but, whilſt freſh, it ſheaths, 
blunts, and mollifies, what is acrimonious in the Humours ; 
relaxes the Fibres, Membranes, Veſſels, and Viſcera, when 
applied thereto; ſoftens the Hardneſs of the Fleſh, and cures 
its Criſpineſs; it mollifies and moiſtens dead and dry Eſchars, 
and renders them ſeparable from the ſound Fleth, by the 
vital Actions; it defends the naked Parts in Wounds, and 
prevents the dry Air from hurting them by Deſiccation. It, 
alſo, prevents the thin Humours from exhaling too much 
through the open Mouths of the Veſſels in Wounds, and 


thus ſpoiling the extreme Veſſels; and hence it becomes an 
excellent _ for expeditiouſly healing recent Fleſh- 
wounds. It is, alſo, accounted a great Anodyne, boch as 


miſtiry. 


it is emollienc, and relaxing. Boerhaave's Ch 
For a farther Account of theſe Oils, ſee Chr us. 


DisTiLLED on ESSENTIAL O1Ls, BY TRR ALEMBIC, FROM 
THE RECENT LEAvEs OF SAviyet.  ' 


All Plants are more or leſs fit for this Operation; but princi- 
pally choſe which are rich in an aromatic Virtue ; and none of 
them are more proper for our preſent Purpoſe, than thoſe of an 
high and fragrant Odour, and a pungent, hot, and grateful Taſte; 
But in the preſent Proceſs, which opens the SubjeRt of . 5 


a. 


© are more particular concerned with the Leaves of 
Oe, ws Leaves are Utter the recent ones of Ever-greens, 


or the fading ones of Plants that ſhed: their Leaves. 8 


The aromatic Leaves of Ever-greens, ſuch as the Arbor Vitæ, 
Bay, Box, Cedar, Citron, Ivy, Juniper, Lemon, Marum Syria- 
cum, Myrtle, Orange, Pine, Roſemary, Savine, Sage, T * 
| wild Thyme, are almoſt always full of Oil, but principally 
Autumn, and towards Winter; ſo that the Rule and Method of 
1 Wande 

But the annual aromatic Leaves, which die ſpontaneouſly; 
though, when green, prove highly odoriferous and aromatic, are 
to be gathered. for our preſent Purpoſe, ar the time of-their full 
Growrh, or juſt. before they begin to decline from their uttpoſt 
Vigour ; for then the aqueous Moiſture, and the Salt, being diſſi- 
pated, leave a more tenacious. Oil and Balſam, bebind.; and the 
principal Plants of this Kind we have enumerated under the 
Article Aqua. Experience has ſhewn, that theſe Leaves, being 

herd at the Time above-mention'd, afford more Oil, if they 
are ſomewhat dried in the Shade, and a moderately fanning Air, 
before Diſtillation, than if they were immediately committed to 
che Still, with a, watry Juice remaining in them; perbaps, be- 
cauſe, the Water being carried off, the Oils unite the cloſer, and 
come over in their aaa Form; whilſt, being divided by the 
Interpoſition of the Water, they indeed impregnate the diftilled 
Liquor with their Virtue, though they do not appear in the Form 
of Oil; but Care muſt be had, not to uſe roo great an Heat in 
the Drying, leſt the Oil, alſo, ſhould fly off. Some Leaves, 
however, are found to contain ſo large a Quantity of a balſamic 
Oil, as to afford it 1 upon Diltillation ; as we ſee in 
Mint and Roſemary: 
ficulty, and loſe ſome of their fine Spirit, which enriches the Oil; 
ſuch as Calamint and Maudlin-tanſy; ſo that ſome Particulars 
are always to be excepted from the general Rule. 3 


Tas PRocEss; 


1. Take the green Leaves, therefore, of any of theſe Plants, 
which, without brui ſpontaneouſly and copiouſly emir 
their Fragrance: Put them into a Still, whereof they may 

ſſeſs two Thirds; and 
lame Plant, to the ſame Height; then immediately — 
the Diſtillation: And thus Baulm, Calamint, Dill, Dittany, 
Fennel, Lovage, Marum Syriacum, Marjoram, Maudlin, 
Tanſy, Mint, Origanum, Sage, Savine, Savory, Scurvy- 
g-aſs, Southernwood, Tanſy, Thyme, and wild Thyme, 
all immediately afford their Oils. But others require to be 
long digeſted, in a Veſſel exactly cloſed, together with Sea- 
falt, or the Spirit of Virriol, in order to fit them to afford 
their Oil in Perfection, and in * 7 Quantity. Thus, if the 
eſſential Oils be required from the Leaves of Bays, Box, 
Calamus Aromaticus, Cedar, Chamomile, Citron, Fir, 
Hyſſop, Juniper, Lemon, Myrtle, Orange, or Pine: Let 
them be firſt gently dried, then put into a Still, ſo as to fill 
two Thirds thereof; pour on their own diſtilled Water to 
the fame Height, ang for every Pint of Water add half an 
Ounce of Sea-ſalr, or a Dram of the Oil of Vitriol ; lute 
te Still perfectly cloſe, and continue the Heat up to ninety 
Degrees, for three Weeks before the Diſtillation. But the 
more tenacioully any Leaves retain their Oils, the more 
Acid, and the longer ＋ they require; for Acids 
looſen and reſolve theſe Oils, and, perhaps, in ſome mea- 


: 


ſure, increaſe them, according to the Oblervation of Boyle, 


Hoſſman, Homberg, and Le Mort. Now, therefore, proceed 
to Diſtillation, as is directed under the Article Aqua ; only 
| obſerving to make the Matter boil quick, and the Still ro run 
ſtrong; for thus the Oil required will come over with the 
firſt Water; whereas, if the Diſtillation be too ſlow, the 
Oil will be agitated by a great Heat; yet not being able to 
riſe, it will be mixed in among the Water and the Leaves, 
and be thus attenuated, and greatly enrich the Water, to 
the Diminution of the Oil. the Diſtillation be conti- 
nued with this Degree of Heat, ſo long as any Oil comes 
over with the Water, the Receiver being often changed, 
to diſcover how long any Oil continues to riſe; for the 
Diſtillation ſhould be continued ſo long as the Water has 
any conſiderable Virtues, as mentioned under the Article 
Aqua ; for this Water is (YI in procuring new Oil. 


2. In this Operation, therefore, the Cells and Skins contain- 
ing the Oil, being ſofren'd by the Digeſtion, and burſt by 
the boiling Heat, which ſets free, moves, and rarefies the 
Oil; this is, conſequently, liquefied, and thrown to the 
Surface of the Water, eſpecially if the Plant be European. 
And, as the oily Particles are carried upwards along with the 
watry, they are together forced into the Worm, where be- 
ing condenſed, by the Cold, into Oil, wr are thus tranſ- 

mitted into the Receiver pure, conſiderably natural, with- 
out any Empyreuma; and excellently retaining, in a ſmall 
Compaſs, the Odour, Taſte, and peculiar Virtues of- the 
Plant; leaving its Remainder perfectly deprived of all the 
Oil, by the Diſtillation, and almoſt without any Mark of 


There are, alſo, others that dry with Dif- 


ur on the diſtilled Water of the 


that the Promiſes made u 


012 


| they were drawn; whil 
the Plants themſelves, from whence all the Oil is extracted, 
"cannot afterwards be well diſtingoiſhed from each other. 
Theſe Oils long retuin their Virtues, withour powidg ran- 
cid; nr ties, 
the Chytmilts have juſtly termed then cafe OH. 


en RE MARK S. 
t. Theſe Oils have 2 certain ſharp heating inflainrnator) Pipperty | 
ſo as to ſtimulate the nervous Fb — VIE wo 
ove grateful to the Smell and Taſte, and quicken the Spirits : 
| Their Acrimony appears from hence; that, if applied ſo the 
naked Membranes and Nerves in Wounds, they give ati acute 
Pain. We learn they are heating, becauſe, when taken inward»- 
» they excite a greater Heat, than almoſt any other fimple 
; ſo that a free Uſe of them will bring on burning Feve 
keep them up, and by an increaſed and continued Uk; raiſe 
them even to the utmoſt ee of Heat and Violence. When 
externally applied to the Skin of an N Perſon, ſo that 
they cannot be throwh off; they cauſe an Heat, Burning, Pain, 
Redneſs, Shining, Pulſation, and Bliſters; and, if their Action 
be great, even renes ; Whence it is manifeſt how: high 
an inflammatory Power they bave, when . imprudently given 
internally, where, Coming in Contact. wich che Viſcera and 
Membranes, they may produce the like Inflammations ; and 
hence, being actuated in rhe Body, by the Force of Circula- 
tion, they y ſtimulate the Nerves, and may thus ex- 
cellently attenuate, and - intimately divide, thoſe gi 
which, ariſing from mere Inactivity, require to be reſolv 
by a brisker Motion. Again, the odoriferous Kind, by their 
Sweetneſs and pleaſant Taſte, prove highly acce bl and re- 
freſhing, in Faintneſs and Torpidity; and all theſe E they 
have not by means of their oily Tenacity, but of the ſubtile 
| 4 which are 2 in this Qil, and contain the proper 
aſte and Smell of the Plant: Theſe Oils, therefore, by a 
prudent medicinal Ute, afford the nobleſt Remedies againſt 
all thoſe Diſtempers, wherein the animal, natural, and vital Spi- 
rits are wanting, or torpid ; for Inſtance, in Perſons afflicted 
with cold watry Diſorders, a ſimple Leuco hlegmatia, or mu- 
cous Serolity, 7 from mere nackt, without any 
inflammatory Obſtruction. Hence, alſo, they become ſervice- 
able in Winter Feyers, that are perfectly intermittent, and at- 
tended, wich cold Fits; beg given whilſt che Fever is off, a 
principally before the cold Fit is expected. A moderate U 
of chem is,'alſo, ſerviceable to aged Perſons, and to the Hy- 
pochondriacal, whaſe Blood is i, and unfic for affordi 
of Spirits; whence ſuch” Perfons be come indolent, ſotgetff 
heavy, lethargic, and * 1 to weep like Children, Ig 
manner oy are ſerviceable'ro hyſterical Women; but Where 
hyſterical Diſorders proceed” from a Plethora, eflencial Oils, 
though in other Caſes (6 excellent, prove yery prefudichul? 
and the like is to be underſtood of apoplectic Caſes: For 
though theſe Oils are ſerviceable where che Parient is old, and 
lethargic through a Want of Spirits and Activity; yet they 
prove almoſt mortal, when the Diſorder proceeds from Blood 
extravaſated within the Skull, or from an inflamtnatory Pul- 
neſs, or Plethora : Whence ſuch Perſons have been often hurt 
by the Uſe of apoplectic Balſarns, 1 ae from theſe Oils, 
tho? almoſt every-where indiſcriminardly commended, © They 
are in no Diſtempers more deſervedly praiſed, than againſt Fla 
tulencies in the aq * ne Iyer and the Colic ; here 
alſo, my muſt be prudently uſed, becauſe theſe orders 
may ariſe from Inflammation, Spaſms' occaſioned [ Fulnefs, 


- 
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and the like Cauſes, wherein ſuch Oils are hurtful ; though, on 
the other hand, . N thoſe Diſorders pr from 
irc 


mere Coldneſs, languid ion, and a cold viſcid & 
blocking up che . 1 Es "__ 


2. With regard to the chymical Uſe of our preſent Proceſs, it is 


hence manifeſt, (1.) That aromatic Plants contain an Oil, hic 
is volatile with the Heat of boiling Water: (a.) That this O 
principally contains the preſiding Spirit, which riſes together 
with it; and, after Diſtillation, remains for ſeveral Years there - 
in, provided the containing Veſſel be cloſe ſtopped: (3.) Thar 
Plants contain this Oil only in one certain Quanticy, which be- 
ing drawn out, there remains no more behind: (4.) But if che 
boiling Water, in this Diſtillation, be ſaturated with as much 
Salt as it can diſſolve, it will then be hotter than mere Water; 
whence, by means of a large Quantity of Salt, more eſſen 

| Oil may be extracted from a Vegerable, than by boiling Water 


alone, wilhout it; but ir is erroneous'to expe, 5 this 
more of the Spirit, wherein the Virtue of the Oil reſides; for th 
native Spirit is ſeparable by the boiling Heat of mere Water; 


this are vain. 92 
woe learn, alſo, that theſe Oils are more volatile, than the ſaline 


Matter, which, with a ſtronger Fire, riſes in a vola 
is 


le, oy 
= 


acid, or alcaline Salt, or that which by Calcination 


ils to indicate the Plant 


Bic, $HEWN IN Misr. 


1. We proceed to ſhew the ſame Experiment upon a dry Plant. 
Take Mint, therefore, that was gathered in a -n 
dctried in the Shade, and kept for ſix Months; 4 and diſtil 
itt with its own diſtiled Water, as in the 1 
obſerving only not to fill the Still above „with the dr 
: D ing thus ſhrunk, they will (well very muc 
with the Water poured upon them, and ſo eaſily burn, or boil 
over. By this means there will riſe, thro” the whole Time 
£ of Diſtillation, a conſiderable Quantity of Oil, rich in Taſte, 

| ' Smell, and Virtue, and floating upon the diſtill'd Water. 

—_ 2. If all the Liquor be expr from the Remainder, and 
= pour 'd upon a freſh Parcel of Mint, and all the former di- 
ſtil'd Water be alſo returned after che Oil is firſt ſeparated 


4 from it, with the Addition, alſo, of as much more diſtilled 
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4 Mint - water, as is neceſſary, and the Whole be digeſted and 
diſtilled as before, this ſecond Operation will afford a much 
larger Quantity of Oil; and, if feveral times repeated, the 
more Oil will each time be acquired; for, by numerous Co- 
_ + « hobations, the Water will become extremely rich, and full 
f Oil. ie i manifeſt, that the diſtilled Waters here retain 
de peculiat Virtues of the Plants, as is ſufficiently ſhewn un- 
= - deer the Article AQUA. : 
3 | THE: DISTILLED; OM. or FLowERs; BY AN EXAMPLE IN 
| , 4 F 5A © LAVENDER. , | 5 
1. The moſt odoriferous Part of Plants either reſides in- 
titely, or is found in greateſt Perfection, in their Flowers; 
but, as it is here ſweeteſt, ſo it is moſt periſhable, by reaſon of 
the Delicacy, unſtable and falling Nature of the Flowers; tho”, 
indeed, there are ſome, as the kinds of Lavender, which long 
E * preſerve their Fragrance: But the Method of obtaining their 
= | 8 7 nearly the ſame in all; ſor which Purpoſe they are to be 
. 2 at that time they are ſweeteſt, which generally ha 
| hen. their Petala begin to open ; let them be gathered whole, 
with the Morning-dew upon them, and immediately be com- 
mitted to the Still, whereof ; y may poſſeſs Two-thirds ; a 
ſufficient Quantity of the diſtilled Water of the ſame Flower 
being poured thereon, and as much Oil of Vitriol as may 
5 rive a grateful Acidity to the Whole : Then, immediately, 
iſtil as in the preceding Proceſs ; by which means ſome Oil 
| appear floating in the Water, which is to be collected, and 
eptiapart. -Let the Decoction be expreſſed from the Flowers 
remaining in the Still, and be returned upon a freſh Parcel 
along with the former diſtilled Water, and a little more Oil of 
j Vitriol; and thus, by repeating the Operation, a much larger 
| Quantity of Oil wil be now obtained. Repeat the Proceſs 
three times, or more; for the oftener the Work is repeated, 
the more Oil will each time be obtained; the Decoction, each 
time, growing thicker, and the cohobated Water ſtronger, or 
| ' fuller of Oil, which is to be carefully ſeparated after every 
= Diſtillation ; And thus the diſtilled Waters, alſo, fo often re- 
turned, at length "become extremely fragrant, like the Oils 
| | themſelves, 11 rich in Medicinal Virtue. | 
2. As this Oil is highly odoriferous, and therefore exceeding 
valuable, ſo it can only be obtained in a very ſmall Quantity, 
whence Chymiſts have uſed great Endeavours to find a 


increaſing it, without impairing its Virtue ; and at length ob- 
ſerved, that if the Flowers were digeſted in a cloſe Veſſel, for 
. fifteen Days, or more, with the Addition of ſo much Oil of 
Vitriol as might preſerve them from Putrefaction, they would 
afford a third Fart more of an excellent Oil; as we ſee by an 


l | Example in the precious Qil of Roſe given in the Hiſtory of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. Some of the princi- 


| BD) pal Flowers that are fit for this Purpoſe, are the following: The 
3 lowers of Chamomile, Citron,Clove, Hyacinth, Gilly-flowers, 
E 12 Lavender, white Lilies, Lilies of the Valley, Lemon, 
=. | udlin Tanſy, Orange, Philadelphus Aibenæi, Roſes, and 
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their excellent F e, are valued by great 


- while to ſtudy them. i * 
Tus 518 TIIII5 Oils er Stube ; BY Av EXAMPLE in 
TT 0015 je I Fa AAEN ons at. 
It has been bong bſervedz--that the Oil -of Plants is plen- 
tifally lodged in the Cotyledons, or double Placenta of their 
Seeds, whence their Oils have been long ſought, eſpecially in 
the aromatic Kinds; and it has appeared, that the more ſharp, 
hot, and odorous they were, the more copious-and excellent 
Oil they afforded: Vet Nature does not conſtantly follow thi: 
Rule alone; for tho* ſometimes the Seed contains this aromatic 
| in others the Oil is not 
found in the Seed, but in different Parts: Thus the curious Oil 
of the Roſe is only found in its Flower, and none at all in the 
Seed, or Fruit, The Orange - tree contains an excellent 
odoriferous Oil in its Flower, the Rind of its Fruit, and its 
Leaves; but not the leaſt Sign of any in its Seed ; The Seed, in- 
deed, leaves an Oil of its own, but nothing like that excellent 
one we ſpeak of, Thus, the Seed of the Cinnamon-tree affards 
none of that admirable Oil which ſo richly abounds in its Bark, 
Leaves, and Wood, Hence no general Rule can with Cer- 
tainty be laid down, but recourſe muſt be had to particular 
Expetiments, for ſure Information. The beſt Seeds, therefore, 
for this Purpoſe, we judge to be . thoſe of Ammi, Amomum, 


% 


Angelica, Aniſe, Bay, Cardamom both the greater and leſſer, 
Caraway, Chervil, Coriander, Cubeb, Cumin, Dill, Fennel, 


Garlick, Hedge -muſtard, Sweet Marjoram, Maſter wort, Juniper, 
Lovage, Muſtard, Onions, Origanum, Pepper, Rocket, Rue, 
Smallage, Spignel, Scurvy-graſs, Tanſy, and Zedoary, 
Theſe Seeds are to be gathered when perfectly ripe, and then 
to be dried for three Weeks, in an open airy Place, and after- 
wards digeſted in a cloſe Veſſel, with hot and ſalted Water, for 
three Days; let them aſterwards be diſtilled in the ſame manner 
as was directed of Waters, only with a ſtronger Fire; otherwiſe 
the Oil will not aſcend ſo well; And here, again, Salt Water 
being uſed inſtead of common, the Oil will be raiſed the better, 
on account of the greater Heat of the Liquor, and ſo become 
purer. 7 p . 
Some of theſe Seeds contain ſo copious an Oil, that, riſing 
collectediy, and fo running into the Worm, it is there ſuddenly 
cooled by the Water, of the Worm-tub; and thus coagulates 
into a folid Maſs, which blocks up the whole Cavity in one 
cold Part; ſo that no- more Liquor being able to deſcend, the 
Vapour of the'boiling Water and Oil, with a violent Force, 
throws off the Head of the Still, which might prove dangerous 
to the Operator. It is, therefore, proper to ſee, that the Worm 
here employed be ſufficiently wide, and not kept too cool; 
but when the Water, and the Oil, are obſerved thus to ſtop their 
Running, let the Head of the Still be immediately taken off 
with Care, and boiling Water pour'd into the Worm, in or- 
der to diſſolve the Oil, and drive it out, after which the Diſtil- 


lation may again proceed as before: The Seeds diſpoſed to 


afford this coagulating Oil are principally thoſe of Aniſe, Ba 
Cardamom, — Fennel, and Zedoary; the Oils — 
ſome what reſemble Camphire, which melts with the Heat of 
Diſtillation, and immediately grows ſolid in the Cold; though 
it ſtill continues a pure Oil, that in Diſtillation generally 
up the Veſſels. And, in the hotteſt Countries, aromatic Plants 
are often fo far maturated, that their Oils thus change to Cam- 


phire. 
REMARKS. 


Hence, again, we learn, that a copious Oil is lodged in the Lobes 
of Seeds, and proves rich in the peculiar Spirit of the Plant, 
being here fafely treaſured up for long preſerving the tender 
Embryo, afterwards to ſhoot out in its proper Seaſon. Hence, 
alſo, we fee that the vital Principle may be long preſerved 
by fuch a Balſam, which ſeems neceſlary to prevent its be- 
ing deſtroyed by the Winter's Cold, or leſt unſeaſonable 
| We or Moiſture, ſhould cauſe it to ſhoot before the 
Time, and thus expoſe.it to be ealily killed ; and heace this 
Oil is principally found in the Seeds and Roots of Vegetables. 
But as there are many Seeds, whoſe diſtilled Oil has no re-. 
markable Smell or Tafte,. whilſt reſiding in the Seed, we are 
hence informed, that the Spirits of many Vegetables eſcape 
the Cognizance of our Senſes, whilſt yet they actually diſtin- 
guiſh the peculiar Properties of Plants from each other; 
whence we are taught to atttibute ſomewhat conſiderable, but 
not too much, to the Sagacity of our Senſes. Perhaps, the 
more volatile the ſpirituous Principle is in the Oil of Seeds, 
and of the-ſharper Taſte, the leſs Time ſuch Seeds will retain 


- their/growing Faculty; and, on the other hand, the lefs 
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and ſold at an high Pi z whence it is worth | 
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Active that ſpiritual Principle is, the longer they will remain 
ſit to ers ne their Species. Certainly the fragrant aro- 
matic Seeds, which have an exceeding pungent Taſte, ſoon 
become effete and barren, as we ſee in the balſamic umbelli- 
ferous Kind, and the moſt, odoriferous Seeds of the Indies, 
which commonly prove ſterile with us in Europe ; ſuch as 
Cardamom, Cubeb, Zedoary, and Ginger ; whilſt, on the 
other hand, the Seeds of Caſſia, the Humble Plant, Sena, 
and Tamarinds, long remain perfect: And the fame thing is 
found in the Grain Kind, which will long preſerve their 
Embryos fit for grow! And here it is highly remarkable, 
that this Oil ſhould continue ſo very long unhurt in dry Seeds, 
under the Form of Oil, ſo as by chymical Means to be drawn 

from thence in full Virtue z and yet as ſoon as theſe Seeds 
in to ſwell and ſprout with warm Water, they ſhould 
immediately begin to loſe of their Oil, and become diſpoſed 
to produce Spirit: Whence it ſhould ſeem poſſible, that this 


Oil may be ſo changed by the Moiſture of the fertilizing , 


Earth, the Action of the warm Atmoſphere, and the ſapo- 
naceous Virtue of the Juices, both of the Earth and Seed, 
as to be diffolved, attenuated, and render'd miſcible with 
Water, ſo as to be driven into the tender Veſſels of the Em- 
bryo, through the Canals of the Radicula, planted in the 
Lobes or Placenta, and thus feed the tender Plant with theſe 
Spirits; and, by communicating its own particular Nature to 
the nutrimental Juices, impregnate the Whole, and produce 
the Species; for Seeds once moiſtened to ſuch a Degree, as 
to give Signs of vital Motion, cannot afterwards be well pre- 
ſerved fit for Propagation. 

For the diſtilled Oil of Indian Cloves, fee CARYOPHYLLUS. 


THe DISTILLED O1L of SASSAFRAS-WOOD. 


455 The lighter odoriferous oily Woods, cut in the Winter, 
and brought into Shavings whilſt ſound and perfect, being ſtrongly 
diſtilled with twenty times their own Quantity of Water, afford 
a milky Liquor, and an Oil, which from the Saſſafras of Ame- 
rica, is almoſt pellucid, and ſinks to the Bottom of Water, 
tho' the Wood. that affords it is conſiderably ſoft, light, and 
almoſt ſpongy, Let the Diſtillation be continued ſo long as any 


Oil comes over, or the Water continues recs Prov mai and 


an auſtere and acid Decoction will remain at the Bottom of the 
Still. (2.) If a freſh Quantity of the ſame Shavings be diſtilled 
along with the former Decoction, and the Water that firſt 
came over, more Oil will now be obtained, and more again at 
a third or fourth Repetition, or Cohobation. (3.) And by 
this means we obtain the Oil from all the Woods that afford it, 
with Eaſe ; ſuch as Fir, Pine, and Saſſafras; the two former 
whereof afford lighter Oils, that float in Water; but Saſſafras, an 
heavy one, that {inks therein. (4.) But the hard and ponderous 
Woods muſt be thinner ſhaved, and long digeſted with Salt 
and Water, before they are diſtilled ; for, by this means, theſe, 
alſo, will afford their Oil: Of this kind are the Arbor Vitæ, 
Benjamin, Box, Cedar, Citron, Guaiacum, Juniper, Lemon, 
Orange, Rhodium, Savine, Snake-wood, Storax, and other 
Balſam-trees; as thoſe which afford the Balſams of Capivi, 
Peru, Tolu, and Gum Elemi ; for the longer theſe Woods are 
digeſted in cloſe Veſſels with Salt and Water, the eaſter they 
afford their eſſential Oils, by Diſtillation. (5.) Thoſe Trees 
are fitteſt - for this Proceſs, which are fat, and yield Roſin, 
Balſam, Gum, or Pitch, eſpecially thoſe which are both pon- 
derous and ſolid ; but thoſe which are light, ſpongy, and grow 
in watery Places, as the Alder, the Elder, the Lime, the 
Poplar, the Willow, and the like, are unfit for this Operation, 
as ſcarce affording any eſſential Oil. (6.) The Trees, felled at 
the Time when their Juices are in their ſtrongeſt Motion, 
afford leſs Oil, and not fo yu 3 but thoſe cut down in the 
midſt of a froſty Winter, affordr a larger Quantity, and a better 
Oil. The Wood of young Trees, whilſt in the Vigour of 
their Growth, afford leſs than thoſe which are old, and paſt 
their Growth. The Evergreens afford a larger Quantity, and 
| ſharper Oil, than thoſe Trees which ſhed their Leaves: Whence 
the Reaſon is manifeſt, why ponderous Woods of a ſtrong 
Texture are required in Building. 188 | 


REMARKS. 


Hence we may underſtand, that the Ponderoſity of Woods is 
principally owing to the ponderous compact Oil, which 
cloſely binds the other Principles together, tho* we do not 
mean their eſſential Oil alone, but principally that fixed 
Kind remaining after Diſtillation. Of this we have Ex- 
amples in Cedar, Guaiacum, and Juniper-wood. And 
upon the ſane Cauſe depends their Durability ; for the moſt 
laſting Woods are always the moſt oily, as appears in Box, 
Cedar, Oak, and Olire. Extreme Hardnef alſo depends 
upon the ſame ; for ſpongy ſoft Woods hold little Oil; but 
Box, Guaiacum, Ironwood, Olive and Snakewood, abound 
therewith, And hence we underſtand the Difference of 


OLE 


Balſam, Turbentine, Roſin, and Pitch, 46 being owing dd 


a longer or ſhorter, a greater or a leſs inſpiſſating Heat of 
the Sun. Laſtly, We hence underſtand the Nature of Rot- 
tenneſs in Timber, proceeding from the Worrh which feeds 
upon the ſubtile Oil contained in the particular Cells thereof; 
which Oil being conſumed, the Wood afterwards falls into 
a kind of Duſt or Aſties ; or elſe by lying expoſed to an Air 
ſometimes hot, ſometimes moiſt, ſometimes dry, and ſote- 

times cold, the Oil is at length conſumed, and only a 
friable Earth left behind. 

For the diſtilled Oil of Cinnamon; ſee Cixyxamomun. 


O1Ls DISTILLED PER DESCENSUM, SHEWN I CLoyES, 
Human Induſtry firſt diſcovered; that Plants tich in Oil, bes 


ing agitated by the Fire, ſweat out their unctuous Matter, ſo 


that it might be collected; and hence was diſcovered the Art 
of procuring Pitch, by the burning of fat Trees. After this, the 
more unctuous Seeds, being bruiſed, and expoſed to a gentle 
Fire, thus ſuffered an Oil to run from them, as in the Caſe of 
Almonds. At length, by the ſame Methods, the aromatic 
Tribe of Plants were, in particular, made to ſweat out their 
Oil; but the Oil, thus procured, differs entirely in Smell, 
Taſte, and Virtues, from that which is thence expreſſed as 
above: But we are to give an Example of the Thing. 

Take, therefore, the beſt Cloves, bruiſed to an unctuous 
Pulp, and ſpread it a quarter of an Inch thick upon a cloſe 
Linen, ftretched, and tied over the wide Mouth of a cylindri- 
cal Glaſs Veſſel, ſo that it cannot fall into the Cavity thereof: 
And the deeper this Glaſs, the better it is fitted for the Purpoſe ; 
becauſe a ſpacious Cavity ſerves beſt to cool and condenſe 
the oily Vapour, Then take a Diſh made of Iron- plate, ſo 
hollowed with a flat and round Rim, that this Rim may exactly 
reſt upon that of the cylindrical Glaſs, whilſt the protuberant 
Part of the Diſh falls exactly within the Mouth of the Glaſs, 
the Depth of the Diſh's Cavity in the Middle, the third of an 
Inch. Let this Diſh be a little ſqueezed upon the Cloves, ſo 
as to preſs them with its convex Part, and & Linen that ſup- 
ports them, a little within the Mouth of the Glaſs : When this 
is done, fill the Cavity of the Diſh with clean Aſhes, and place 
a few live Coals at the Top, the Heat whereof, paſſing through 
the Aſhes, will liquefy the Oil, and agitate the native Water 
of the Cloyes, whereby they will both be reſolved into Va z 
which, coming into the Cavity below, will be condenſed upon 
the Sides of the cold Glaſs, and fall in Drops to the Bottom, 
in the Form of a ſharp Water and Oil, The Fire being thug 
prudently continued, nearly all the Oil will ſucceſſiyely be 
driven out ; and the Work is then finiſhed, when no more is 
made to deſcend by that Degree of Heat ; but beware of put- 
ting on too much Fire, becauſe this would render the Produce 
empyreumatic. On the other hand, if the Heat be too gentle, 
ſcarce any thing will be forced out: A Medium is ally ob- 
tained, by beginning with a ſmall Heat, and riſing by degrees; 
and thus, by repeating the Operation, any Quantity of Oll 


may be ob 
REMARKS, 


This Experiment ſhews the Nature and Appearance of a pro. 
per aromatic Oil: The Oil, ſo prepared, exactly reſembles 
the diſtilled eſſeutial Kind, both in Taſte, Smell, and Vir- 


tue, ſo as ſcarce, in any reſpect, to be diſtinguiſhed from it. 


It is, indeed, obtained in a leſs Quantity than by Diſtil- 
lation with Water; but the Remainder may be afterwards 
employed in Diſtillation, or to other Purpoſes, as retaining 
much of the original Virtue, And this Method is principally 
of Uſe, when ſuch an Oil is immediately required, or when 
we want, to exhibit the Experiment. In other Caſes, we 
rather make Choice of Diſtillation ; bit by the preſent 
Proceſs we can expeditiouſly obtain the Oil from the Rinds 
of Citrons, Lemons, and Oranges, and from Mace, Nut- 
meg, and other ey unctuous Subſtances. And hence we 
learn, what Effect this Degree of Fire may have upon Oils, 


zs they are naturally contained in Vegetables, by liquefying 


and ſeparating them, ſo as to make them ſweat out, alm 
ſpontaneouſly ; but, when the Subjects are too dry to afford 
this Oil commodiouſly, let them be bruiſed, then put into a 
- Linen Cloth, and expoſed, for ſome time, to the Vapour of 
hot Water, that thus they may be opened before they are 
committed to the Operation; for then they will afford more 
Water, and more Oil; and that leſs altered, and with greater 
Eaſe. Theſe Oils differ ſurpriſingly from thoſe gained by 
Expreſſion, as being much more aromatic, when. obtained 
per Deſcenſum. | 
SCHOLIUM, 


This experimental Hiſtory of Oils obtained by Chymiſtry 


from Spices, particularly in the Way of Diſtillation, contains 
many extraordinary and uſeful Particulars, the principal whereof 
we 
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we will here briefly enumerate, for the Service of Chymiſtry, 
Natural Philoſophy, and Medicine. 


1. The entire arematic Virtue of Plants is contained in their 
eſſential Oil alone; which being perfectly extracted, the re- 


maining Subſtance retains not the leaſt Sign thereof. 

2. This eſſential Oil, again, contains the exceeding ſubtile, 
volatile, minute, ſharp, and ſcarce ponderable Spirit, which 
gives the whole Virtue to the Oil, and which, when ſeparated 
therefrom, leaves nothing particular in the Oil : Therefore, in 
theſe Oils, the Sulphur is to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the 
Spirit, or the reſinous Part from that which is ſharp and fiery. The 
Spirit eaſily exhales, but the Sulphur remains ſluggiſh behind, 
and gradually thickens, ſooner in the Air, and flower in a cloſe 
Veſle ; thus becoming, from a liquid Oil, a groſs one; then a 
Balſam ; then a more thick and tenacious Subſtance ; and, at 
laſt, a brittle Roſin; from all which State it is again recover- 
able, by Diſtillation, into a thin liquid Oil. Whence many emi- 
nent Authors have thought, that diſtilled Oils are only liquefied 
Roſins z and Roſins, again, condenſed Oils, Certainly the Sun 
thus changes Oils in Plants; for the Cedar, the Fir, the Larch, 
and the Pine, weep, by Inciſion, a liquid and thin Oil, which, 
being full of Spirit, is extremely aromatic, as I have often 
tried to my Surprize ; but, when this Oil comes upon the Bark, 
it begins, with the Heat, gradually to loſe of its Spirit, grow 
thick, and become a Turpentine, not only of an higher Con- 
ſiſtence, but leſs rich in Spirit, than before. Thus Turpentine, 
when more dried by the farther Action of the Sun, becomes 
reſinous, loſing its Spirit more and more, ſo as at length to 
prove almoſt inodorous and inſipid. Hence, when it is ſaid, 
that Roſin, by being diftilled with Water, again reſolves into 
an Oil, we muſt underſtand it of the ſulphureous Part alone, 
but not of both the ſulphureous and the ſpirituous; for the 
Spirit does not return, nor is 53 but only the Flu- 
ii of Oil returns. So, alſo, the aromatic odoriferous Tears 
of — Lacca, Maſtich, Olibanum, and Sarcocol, loſe 
much of the Spirit at firſt contained in their fluid Oils; whence 
the more liquid and recent theſe are employed, their medi- 
cinal Effects are always the 22 3 as, on the other hand, 
they grow perfectly effete with Age; and when, at length, all 
their Spirit is gone, the remaining oily Matters are ſcarce lo 
diſtinguiſhable from one another. Hence it ſeems probable, 
that the Bodies of eſſential Oils are greatly alike ; and that 
the Spirits. alone make the Difference between them. Whe- 
ther this Spirit differs with the ſpecific Gravity of the Oils, I 
leave to farther 2 It muſt, however, be carefully ob- 
ſerved, that a ſharp Taſte and Virtue may depend upon the 
Salt of a Plant, tho', in this Caſe, the peculiar 
not owing thereto, but to the Spirit of the Oil. Vegetables, 
therefore, loſe all that is peculiar to them, when their Oil is 
extracted. | | 

3. The* more pungent Odour Vegetables have, the more 
fiery their A ganernly proves; the more biting, when 
chewed in the Mouth, the ſharper the Spirit of their diſtilled 
Oil. So, alſo, they afford the thicker, ſtronger, and deeper-co- 
loured Oils, when they are ripeſt, and moderately dried; but, 
when diſtilled whilſt moiſt and recent, they afford leſs of a 
thinner, more tranſparent, leſs heating, but more odoriferous 
Oil: Whence, poſſibly, the Spirit itſelf may arrive gradually at 
its greateſt Perfection in the Plant. This is certain, that the 
Smell and Taſte, which proceed from the Spirit, are not the 
ſtrongeſt, when the Plant is young, nor till it has arrived at 
complete Maturity. We muſt alſo obſerve, that, in certain 
Plants, there ſeems to be more Spirit contained in leſs Oil than 
in others, and vice verſa. When a Pound of Nutmegs afford 
an Ounce of Oil, and twenty-five Pounds of Calamus Aroma- 
ticus afford only an Ounce ; this ſhews that there is not here 
the ſame Proportion between the Quantity of the Oil and Spirit. 
There, alſo, predominates a certain peculiar Acrimony in the 
Spirits that diſtinguiſh Oils; this Acrimony, in the Oil, or Cin- 
. namon, burns, like Fire, any Part of the Body it touches, and 
can ſcarce be waſhed off under a long time ; and there is an 
exceedingly pungent Spirit in the Oils of Savory and Thyme. 

Hence, therefore, we find there is a ſtrange Diſpoſition in theſe 
irits; which, tho', upon exhaling from the Oil, ſcarce dimi- 
niſh the Weight thereof, yet deprive it of its Virtue, and leave it 
ungrateful, thick, e and at length reſinous. I have 
ſearch'd after the Weight of theſe Spirits, but could not diſcover it. 
4. Eſſential Oils are found of different Colour, according to the 
different Plants from whence they are diſtilled: The Oil of Mint 
is brown, of Lavender yellowiſh, of Cinnamon Gold- coloured, of 
Worm wood black - green, of Chamomile and Yarrow blue, of 
Aniſeed almoſt white, and of Camphire quite white. Whether 
this Difference depends upon the Difference of the Spirits, or 
the Oil, or ſome other third Principle, that in ſome Caſes riſes 
in Diſtillation, is not certain, and deſerves to be inquired into. 
5. Theſe Oils are ſometimes extremely liquid, almoſt ſpiri- 
tuous, or ſcarce having any Tenacity, as we ſee in the eſſential 


haracteriſtic is 


OLE 


on ae frame the Rind of Chime Oranges, this being unt 


of the moſt fluid Liquors ; and of this kind is the Oil of La- 
vender, and even the ponderous Oil of Saſſafras- wood. On 
the contrary, the Oils of ſome other Plants are thick ; as that 
of Fennel and Roſes, that of Aniſeed is ſtill thicker, and the 
thickeſt of all is Camphire : But the thick diſſolve with a gentle 
Heat, the thicker with one a little greater, and the thickeſt 
with a moderate one. Whence this proceeds, ſhould be farther 
examined. | 

6. Again: Theſe Oils differ remarkably in their ſpecific 
Gravities, ſome being conſiderably heavier than Water ; as the 
Oils of Cinnamon, Cloves, Saflafras, Nutmeg, and perhaps 
of other aromatic Plants that grow within- the Tropics, where 
the violent Heat of the Sun might otherwiſe prove ſcorching to 
them ; for theſe Oils, in Diſtillation, require a greater Fire to 
raiſe them, and a ſhallower Still, only one fourth whereof remains 
empty. Other eſſential Oils are extremely light; as that 


of Lavender : And yet this Exceſs of Weight does not make 


the Oils thicker ; for the Oil of Saffafras, as we juſt now 
obſerved, is at once very thin and heavy, whilſt Camphire is, 
at the ſame time, extremely thick and light, ſo that this muſt 
have ſome other Cauſe. The Oil of Aniſeed will often remain 
_— in Water, and that diſtilled from Juniper-berries ſome- 
times ſubſide. ; 

7. Theſe eſſential aromatic Oils have an almoſt inimitable 
Virtue, entirely depending upon the Spirit ſo often mentioned, 
which is ſharp, inflammatory, grateful, refreſhingz heating, 
attenuating, and ſtimulating to the animal Spirits, and nervous 
Fibres ; and by theſe Properties the Oils prove ſetviceable in 
cold, aged, watry, and phlegmatic Conſtitutions ; and, again, 
in cold Intermittents, moiſt and cold hypochondriacal and hyſte- 
rical Caſes, or other Diſeaſes Wee from cold, acid, or 
aqueous Flatulencies in the Inteſtines; and, when prudent] 
uſed in theſe Caſes, they prove geherally powerful and fake 
Medicines ; but, when indiſcreetly applied in Diſtempers at- 
tended with violent Heat, Motion, or Inflammation, th 
prove poiſonous. The Chymiſts have prudently obſerv'd, that 
theſe Oils act by means of their Spirits, which, as lodged in 
the Oil, come to be apply'd to the Parts of the Body, fo as 
there to produce their proper Actions, which would otherwiſe 
eaſily be loſt through their extreme Volatility; and, when both 
the Oil and the Spirit act together, the Effect is more gentle, 
but more laſting. Theſe Spirits, therefore, have, and commu- 
nicate to the Oil, a certain Acrimony, which gives the Senſa- 
tion of Fire to the Tongue, and preſently occaſions Pain; and 
the like Effect it ſhews, when apply'd to the naked Nerves : 
When apply'd to the external Skin, they ſoon occaſion the 
whole Series of an Inflammation, and end in a gangrenous Eſchar. 
If applied to the Lips, or the internal Parts of the Noſe or Pa- 
late, where the Nerves lie bare, it occaſions the ſame, with 
greater Violence; and-preſently brings on dangerous Inflamma- 
tions. Whence we eaſily ſee what EfieQs they may produce 
upon the Mouth, Throat, Stomach, and Inteſtines, when im- 
prudently exhibited, Hence theſe Oils may juſtly be called In- 
Hammatory; tho“ we before obſerved, there is no better Reme- 
dy for immediately raiſing the Spirits by their grateful and ex- 
traordinary Virtue ; which can ſcarce be explained, for want 
of general Principles, otherwiſe than by direct Experiment. 
They have not only this Refreſhing, but, alſo, an heating 


Virtue; for, if externally apply'd, or internally taken, they im- 


\mediately begin to heat the Parts of the Body, and preſently 
increaſe this Heat, thus once begun; but the colder and more 
languid the Body, the leſs they heat it, and vice verſd; ſo that, 
when rubbed upon a dead Carcaſe, they produce no Heat at all: 
Whence it is highly dangerous to give them in a burning Fever. 
They, alſo, increaſe the Motion of the Nerves by Irritation, 
propelling the Spirits, and perhaps agreeably warming -to them 

and whilſt they perform all this, they attenuate and diſ- 
ſolve Viſcidities, ſo far as can be done, by increaſing the Mo- 
tion of Circulation, But we have already enumerated nearly 
all the Virtues, ' above, which theſe Oils have in common, ex- 
cepting that they differ as to their different Degrees of Acrimo- 
ny. y have, however, beſides theſe, other Virtues no leſs 
conſiderable, and peculiar to each, whereof we have. ſufficiently 
ſpoken under the Article Aqua. Thus the Oils of the Arbor 
Vitz, and of Savine, are powerful Emmenagogues, where the 
Stoppage of the menſtrual Diſcharge ariſes from a languid Cir- 


- Culation. The eſſential Oil of Rue is of Service in the Epi- 


lepſy, from a cold relaxed State of the Nerves; and, likewiſe, 
in hyſterical Diſorders, from a cold Cauſe: That of Juniper- ber- 
ries, in the cold Scurvy, and the Pains and. Heavineſs thence 
proceeding z and, alſo, in nephritic Complaints, from cold 
Obſtructions: That of Mint, in an almoſt paralytic Weakneſs 


of the Stomach: That of Lavender, in the Palſy, Vertigo, 


„ and other cold Diſorders of the Head: The fragrant 
uninflammatory Oil of Roſes is a noble Reviver of the lan- 
guid Spirits : That of Cinnamon, very adyantageous in a great 

| | Paucity 


OLE 


Paucity of Spirits, without Inflammation, either during the Pe- 


riods of Pregnancy, Delivery, or immediately afterwards, if, 
at the ſame time, there be no Rupture. of the Veſſels : Thoſe 
of Wormwood, Carduus Benedictus, the Leſſer Centaury, Cha- 
momile, and Tanſey, are uſeful againſt Worms ; for which 
Purpoſe they r ay be formed into Pills with the Crum of Bread, 
and given in a ſufficient Doſe, upon an empty Stomach, the 
Patient refraining from all kind of Aliment, for two Hours 
- afterwards : Thoſe of Baum and Lemon-peel, in Palpitations 
of the Heart, from cold phlegmatic Humours: And thoſe of 
Marjoram, Roſemary, and Sage, in ObſtruQtions, and mucous 
Diſcharges, of the Uterus, from a cold Cauſe. 


8. If theſe Oils be ſtrongly ground, for a conſiderable time, 


with thrice their own Weight of pure and dry Sea-ſalt, fo as 
to divice them well, and then again diſtilled with Water, they 
become clean, pure, and limpid, or freed from their mucilagi- 
nous or gummy Part ; and fitter for keeping, if put up into 
Glaſs Veſlels that are not too alcaline, and having cloſe Necks 
well fitted with ground Glaſs Stoppels, and ſet in a dry cold 
Place; but they loſe of their Quantity by this Rectification; 
much groſs Matter remaining behind, in the Still, unable to 
aſcend by reaſon of its Tenacity. Their Virtues, alſo, are 
leflen!d, which depend upon their Spirits, becauſe theſe remain 
in the Water uſed in the Diſtillation, and are, alſo, diſſipated 
in the Water which comes over. This Mr. Homberg ſhews by 
a laborious and inſtructive, tho? dear Experiment; for, upon 
diſtilling ſuch an Oil with freſh Water every time, fix-and- 
twenty times over, he at length obtaingd only a fourth Part 
thereof; the other Three-fourths becoming an inſipid and tena- 
cious Subſtance, whilſt the Water, four-and-twenty times co- 
hobated with the Oil, was rendered excecding ſharp, aromatic, 
ſaline, or ſpirituous. 


| "When theſe pure Oils are without Addition, diſtilled in 
a Glaſs Retort, with a Fire 3 and gradually increaſed, _ 


they always exhale ſome Water; and afterwards become more 
clear, liquid, penetrating, and light ; leaving at the Bottom 
of the Retort, after the Diſtillation is performed, a ſtrong 


Heat, a black, fixed, ſpongy, terreſtrial Matter: And, if the 


Operation be thus ſeveral times repeated, the greateſt Part of 
the Oil will be converted into what the Chymiſts call Caput 
Mortuum. The excellent Mr. Boyle, by this means, reduced 
a Pound of eſſential Oil almoſt wholly to Earth. 

10. They who have diſtilled theſe Oils from pure Chalk in 
clean Veſſels, have found that by cohobating five Ounces of 
Oil eight times, upon fifteen Ounces of Chalk, it afforded 
only two Ounces and one Dram of Oil, two Drams and ſorty- 
five Grains of Salt, and half an Ounce of a ftrongly ſaline 
Water, containing the volatile Salt of the Oil ; according to 
the Obſervation of Mr. Bourdelin. 

11. Again, theſe Oils diſtilled from Lime ſlaked in the Air, 
and afterwards made exceeding dry, are ſo changed, that a Pound 
of Oil being fix times diſtilled, in the way of Cohobation —._u 
freſh Quantities of Lime, with an extreme Degree of Fire, 
there came over fifteen Ounces and an half of Water, -and one 
- Ounce of Oil, according to the Obſervation of Mr. Homberg. 
Hence theſe Oils are found to conſiſt principally of elementary 
Water and Earth, a little Oil, Spirit, and Salt; and therefore 
grew from the Union of thoſe different Principles by the Action 
of the Fire: Whence Oil is not a ſimple elementary Body, but 
a Compound of ſeveral others, But whether this be really the 
Caſe, or whether Experiments may ſhew, that theſe Oils are 
rather tranſmutable, I do not take upon me to determine. 

12. This may be ſaid with greater Certainty, that the more 
excellent of theſe Oils, being diſſolved in highly rectified Spirit 
of Wine, digeſted and diſtilled with a gentle Fire of one hundred 
Degrees, give out their native Spirit to the Spirit of Wine, 
leaving a tenacious oily Matter behind; which, being again 
treated in the ſame manner with freſh Spirit of Wine, affords 
more; and thus at laſt remains an indolent, ſcentleſs, inſipid, 
thick, and tenacious Body of Oil, perfectly deprived of all its 
Spirit. And, if even pure Water be long ſhook with theſe 
Oils, it takes to itſelf their Spirit, becomes rich therewith, and 
thus robs the Oil of its Virtue; fo that, if the Operation be 
often repeated, it at length leaves the like indolent Remainder 
as the Spirit of Wine. And hence we are farniſhed with ex- 

llent Preparations, and learn, that theſe Oils are ſeparable 
into Spirit and Oil, a little Salt, much Water, and much Earth; 
at leaſt, that theſe are producible from them by Diſtillation. 
But nothing here ſeems ſtranger, than that Water ſhould remain 
fo tenaciouſly mixed with theſe. Oils, as not to be 
from them by Diſtillation twenty times ed. 

13. Hence, again, it is confirmed to us by this whole Hiſtory, 
(I.) That the peculiar Taſte and Odour of Plants wholly reſide 
in their native Spirit. (2.) That the Tafte and r of 
diſtilled aromatic Waters is ſolely owing, to this Spirit, as pecu- 
liar to each Plant. (3.) That — Oils, alſo, have their 


4 


remains ſome aqueous H 


ſeparated 


. a triple Maceration of four Ounces of the Tops 


rating it again over the Fire, by a flow Boiling, 


reſpeRive CharaQeriſtics' from theſe Spirits alone. 
the volatile Oil of Plants principally ſerves for detaining theſe 
irits, and the fixed Oil for connecting the ſolid Parts toge- 


(4-) That 


er ; whence the Difference of theſe two Oils is very great. 
(5+) That both the expreſſed and diſtilled Oils, before explained, 
8 Any wes Mm the Plants N And, (6.) That 

e Difference of Oils is princi owing to their Spirits. 
Baerhbgave's | ftry. P en, n 

Oils drawn by Expreſſion are from Nuts and Seeds; and 
thoſe for internal Uſe are to be drawn cold, becauſe the Fire, 
or any W armth, which facilitates the oily Parts to flow out in 
N Quantities, is ſuppoſed to communicate ſomewhat to 
uch Oils, that d their Virtues, conſider'd as Softeners ; 
and likewiſe forces out ſomewhat that gives them much fouler 
Scents, than when drawn cold ; though. it is probable, that 
there may be Purpoſes, for which ſame of theſe Oils are pre- 
ſeribed, which might be better anſwer d by the common way 
of Expreſſion with Warmth ; as where the Oleum Lini is given 
for a Detergent, which it often is, the Prope making it fo 
is 1. more increas'd, by being drawn by Meat and all 
. Objection in this Caſe is, that it is not ſo cleanly upon the 

te. , | 

"The common 1 of preſcribing theſe Oils internally, hath 
been alone, or in Linctuſes; but a much neater way is in 
Emulſion, But although the College direct theſe to be drawn 
from many Materials, yet there are none of them in Uſe, be- 
ſides, that of ſweet Almonds and Linſeeds internally, and 
the Oleum Macis, Laurinum, and Palm, externally ; Tho' 
the laſt is not taken notice of in the Diſpenſatories, but 
brought much into Practice by thoſe Travellers who have learn- 
ed its Uſe in the Countries where it is made. 

The next Claſs of Oils are ſuch as are made by Infuſion, or 
Decoction, wherein ſome Herb. or Flower hath its Virtues © 
drawn out by the Oil. Of thoſe in Uſe are the Oleum Roſa- 
ceum, Chamzmelinum, Hyperici, Liliorum, and Sambucinum ; 
and theſe require ſomewhat different in their making, on ac- 
count of ſome different Qualities in the Things themſelves ; as 
the ſcented Flowers, particularly the Roſes, do better by long 
Inſolation, only in ſuch a Warmth as the Sun will give ; be- 
cauſe much boiling would exhale their more fragrant Parts, 
fue Oils impregnated with green Herbs, as Chamomile, and 

der, require long boiling, before they receive that green 
Colour which is delired in them. It is to be obſerv d concern- 
ing theſe things which require boiling, that no Oils will bear 
ſuch Management without turning black, any longer than there 
idity, which is herein ſupply'd from 
the Juice of the Herbs: When, therefore, they grow criſp for 
want of farther Moiſture, the Proceſs is finiſh'd. | 

There are, likewiſe, directed, in the Diſpenſatory, many com- 

und Oils, to be made, after the ſame manner, by Infuſion or 

jon ; and the like Rules are to be obſery'd in them, as 


in the ſimple ones. Nuiney's Pravieft, Pharm. 
Dixzcrions for ts, wean; from the College Diſpen- 
a tory. ae 


OrLzun ABSINTHI. Oi of HWormuned, 


Take of Wormwood, one Pound; and as much Spring- 
water as will ſtand above it three or four Fingers-breadth ; 
diftil in a large Alembic, with its Refrigeratory, or in a 
Copper Body, with its Head and Neck winding in a ſpiral 
orm, thr a Veſſel of Water. Let the Oil which 
comes out with the Water be ſeparated by a Glaſs Funnel, 


1-7 r <-."  V-utbengy the Water ſo cleared of 
its Oil for another Diſtillation AG F 


After the ſame manner are * the Oils of Marjoram, 
Mint, Origany, Penyroyal, Roſemary, Rue, Savine, Sage, 
Savory, Thyme, c. n . 
Aſter the lame manner is prepar d the Oil of Damaſk Roſes, 
of Chamomile and Lavender flowers; as indeed from-alkother 
warm Herbs and Flowers 2 a 

From the ſame Procedure, alſo, are procured the Oils from 
the dryPeels of Oranges, Citrons, and Lemons: Although Oils 
may, alſo, be drawn from the ſame Peels, while green and 
ſucculent, by bruiſing and "diſtilling with a ſufficient Quantity 
of Water, "both in a greater Quantity, and as uſeful to any - 
mein Pupil, © 

N Or zun ABSINTHITES. 

This is made aſter the ſame manner as the Oil of Roſes, by 
| of common 
Wormwood in three Pints of ripe Oil, adding three ſeveral 
times four Ounces of the Juice of Wormwood, and evapo- 


Or run 


oro AMYGDALARUM AMARARUM. Oil of bitter 
| ' Almonds 


It is made after the ſame manner as that of the ſweet Al- 
monds, unleſs that there is no Occaſion for blanching z nor 
can there ſo much Inconveniency ariſe from any Heat made 
uſe of to facilitate their Preſſure. After the ſame manner is 
drawn the Oil of Haſel-nuts, Ben, Acorns, and of Nutm 
from the Nut; as that of Mace, from the ſecond retic 
Coat of the ſame Fruit, 


Or uu AMYGDALARUM DULCIUM. Oil of feet Almonds, 


Take of ſweet Almonds freſh and dry, as many as you 


pleaſe ; break and throw away the hard Shells, and blanch 


the Kernels; then beat them in a Stone Mortar, and by 
degrees preſs out the Oil, without any Help of Fire, 


OrrtuM ANR THIN UM. See ANETHUM. 
Or zun Ax TIMoxiI. See ANTIMONIUM. 


Otzum E Baccis JuxirERI. Oil of Faniper-berrits, 


Take two Parts of Juniper-berries ; of Sea-ſalt, one Part: 
Bruiſe them together; and, with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Spring-water, diſtil next Day in the common Veſſels. 


Ortum CARYINUM. 


It is made after the ſame manner from Walnuts. 
Ol ZUM DE CAasSTOREO., See CASTOR. 
OLEUM DE CAsTOREO COMPOSIT UM. 


OLeum CERA. Oil of Wax. 


See CasTOR, 


With yellow Wax, melted one. Pound, mix three Pounds of 


Brick-duſt ; put them into a Retort, and draw off the Oil 
in a Sand-heat, and rectify that with new Brick-duſt : Or 
to the Oil juſt drawn off put double the Quantity of freſh 
Wax fliced, and again diſtil with a Retort in a Sand-heat, 


After the ſame manner are diſtilled Oils from fat Subſtances 
— alſo, from Gums and Reſins, that cannot be reduced into 

owder, | 

Or EU CHAMEZMELINUM. See CHAMEMELUM. 


OLzum ChAMAMRLII Chymici, Chymical, or Eſſential 
Oil of Chamomile. 1 
This is prepared in the ſame manner as other chymical, or 
eſſential Oils. The Plant affords but a ſmall hy hon of this 
Oil, as all do which ſeed little; and is, therefore, dear. It is uſed 
principally, as the Oil of Cloves, to correct Purgers 3 and 
ſometimes, alſo, it is given as a Carminative, in Boles, a Drop 
or two to a Doſe; and it does often good, by ſuddenly remoy- 
ing thoſe Flatuſes, which occaſion Stitches and Pains of the 
ide, og 


Or zun CHEININUM sEU KEiRINUM. Oil of Wall-flowers. 


This is made of the Flowers, and Oil, in the ſame manner 


as that of Dill. 
OLtum CyRySOMELINUM. 


This is made by the Expreſſion of Apricock-kernels. After 
which manner, alſo, is procured Oil from the Kernels of Cher- 
ries, Peaches, Pine-nuts, Piſtachio-nuts, and Plums ; as, alſo, 
from the Seeds of Oranges, Hemp, Baſtard- ſaffron, called 
Cnicus, Citrons, Cucumbers, Gourd, Citruls, Dwarf-elder, 
Henbane, Lettuce, Linſeed, Melons, Poppies, Parſley, Horſe- 
radiſh, Rape, the greater Cataputia, Nicinus, (called Oleum 
Cicinum, Recininum, and de Kerva) Seſamum, called Oleum 
Seſaminum, Muſtard, and Grape-ftones, 


OLzum CosTinUuM. Ot! of Coftus. 


Take of the bitter Coſtus- root, two Ounces ; of Caſſia- 

wood, one Ounce; of the Tops of Marjoram, eight 

Ounces : Groſly bruiſe them together, and macerate them 

for two Days, in twelve Ounces of aromatic White-wine ; 

and then, with two Pints of Olive-oil waſhed with White 

wine, let them be boiled in Balneo Marie to the Con- 
ſumption of the Wine. | OP 


Or zun Eurnorai, See EvpnonrBiuM. 

Op xum Dk EurHorRgio CoMPosiTUM. See EuPHoR- 

DIUM. . i 
Or zun ExcasTRENSE, See ExexsTRENSE OLfuM, 


Ol zun (ive BATSAMUH simPLex HyPerIci, Sim 
Oil, or Balſam of St. Fan's M ert. | 


This is made from the Oil of the Seeds of St. John's-worts, 
23 in a Mill, and preſſed out, with the Addition of the 
owers of St. John's-· wort, duly macerated together. 


OLzum Hrrrzict composITUM. Cmpound Oil of St. 
Tobn's-wort. 
Take of 
St. John's-wort, with the Flowers and Seeds, four Ounces : 
Let them be bruiſed, and macerated in a Glaſs- veſſel well 
ſtopped for three Days, in one Pound of Linſeed-oil, 
either in the Sun, or a Bath-heat, and then preſſed out: 
Let a ſecond and third Infuſion be made of the Tops of 
St. John's-wort, after the ſame manner, without the 
Wine; and, after the third Infuſion is boiled to a Con- 
ſumption of almoſt all the Wine, preſs it out; and add of 
Turpentine, three Ounces; and Saffron, one Dram; and 
then give it another gentle Boil, and put it by for Uſe. 


t White-wine, one Pint ; of the Tops of 


This is very near copy'd after the Augu/tan Di ſpenſato 
for the firſt of the College hath got a E = 2 hou with 
the Addition of many Ingredients, that are of much more 
Trouble than Advantage: It is there called Oleum Hyperici 
Compoſitum, ſeu Balſamam Magiſtrale Florent, And it is con- 
tinued down to the laſt but one, under the Title of Oleum Hy- 
perici magis Compoſitum z yet it was hardly ever uſed, being an 
injudicious Contrivance : It is now juſtly rejected, and this 
only retained, which is not ſo tedious to make, and is well 
eſteemed by our Surgeons, for many Intentions of Conſequence 
tho? for ſome Purpoſes they blame the Turpentine and Saffron, 
and certainly with good Reaſon: 


Orzun Ian un. Oi! of Orris. 


Take of Florentine Orris-root, three Pounds; four Ounces 
of white Lily-flowers, with their yellow Heels cut off; 
fifteen Ounces of freſh Cypreſs- root; ſix Ounces of Ele- 
campane ; three Ounces of Bugloſs-root ; two Ounces _ 
of Cinnamon ; Spikenard and jamin, one Ounce. 
Bruiſe all as they require, and macerate them together, in 
the Sun, or any warm Place, in fifteen Pounds of old Oil, 
and four Pints and an half of Spring-water ; and, after four 
Days and an half ſtanding in that manner, boil them in 
Balneo Marie, to the Conſumption of the aqueous Hu- 
8 then ſtrain by a ſtrong Preſſure, and put by for 


Ma ſue hath given a very conciſe Preſcription of this, with 
nothing but the Orris-roots and Flowers, which the Augu/tan 
Collection hath preſerved ; it is, alſo, in the firſt Diſpenſatory 
of the College, amongſt the ſimple Oils; but this Preſcription, 
which is, alſo, there, is from Nicolaus Alexandrinus; and, not- 
withſtanding it hath been continued down to the laſt Edition of 


the College, it hath yet been very little called for in common 


Practice, and hardly, I believe, ever made. 
OLtEUuM LATERITIUM PHILOSOPHORUM. See Las 


Ozzux LAURINUM. See Lauzvs. 
5 Orzun III Ionun. Oil of Lilies. 
This is made in the ſame manner as the Oil of Roſes. 
Or RA EX Lions AROMATICIS. Oili from aromatic Moodi. 


As from Saſſafras, Rhodium, Ec. the Woods muſt firſt be 
raſped, and then diſtilled, | i 


Orzun LumBrICcoRUM. See LunBRIC US. 


Or zun MajoRane. Oil of Marjoram, 


| Take of the Herb a little bruiſed, four Qunces ; of good 
White wine, fix Ounces ; of Oil, one Pound: Let them 

be mixed together, macerated, and expreſſed, and freſh 
Herbs put in to the third time; and then the Wine evapo- 
rated by boiling, in a double Veſſel. | 


'Otxum Majoranz Curnicon, See Ol x Uu Ar- 
SINTHIL, | 


Orzum MaxD⁰n AO. Oi of Mandrake. 


Take common Oil, two Pounds ; of the Juice of Man- 
drake-apples, or, in their Defect, of its Leaves, four 


Ounces; 


D 


ort che Juice of. black Popp 


* 


& 


"Me 0 LB 


Ounces of che Juice of white Henbane, two Ounces 
er mo y-heads, 8% Gus of 


tte Juice of Violets, and Hemlock, of each one 


Ounce; of n, 2 | 
tte Juices,” with the Oil, be expoſed to the Sun; and 
'  " after ten Days ftanding, boil them leiſurely to the Con- 
ſumption of the Juices ; then ſprinkle in the Opium fine- 
Iy powder'd; and work in the Storax, firſt 
ſufficient Quantity of Turpentine, 


This is intended againſt 1Ioflaniiations, to procure Sleep 3 


and caſe Pains of the Head, by waſhing the Temples and 


Noſtrils with it; but it is rarely preſcribed, and hardly to be 


met with ready made. ages: "9:08 

A EUA MENTHA CHYMICUM. See Oi sun 

ABSINTHII. ay FORT bet ys at 

| Or zun Myarxiz ear DsLiquium. 

Boil Eggs till they are hard, ſplit them in the Middle, and 

| a the Volks; fill the Cavity with fine Myrrh in 
Powder ; place them upon little Sticks about an Inch and 
a Quarter long, three or four of them being prick'd into 

the Egg; ſet them in a clean Pan in a Cellar, or ſome 
ſuch moiſt Place; and there will drop from them into the 
Pan a Liquor, which is call'd Om of Myrrh. 5 nk 


| This is uſed only externally to take off Blemiſhes and Spot 


on the Skin, and is commended as excellent for ſuch Purpo es. 


OLEUM NARDINUM. Oil of Spikenard. 


Take of Spikenard, three Ounces; of ſweet Oil, ons Pound 
and an half; of aromatic Wine, and clear Water, of each 
two Ounces and an half: Boil them together in a double 


Veſſel, over a gentle Fire, often ftirring them, till all the 


aqueous Humidity is evaporated, 


Or uU Narpinun ComposrTuM. Compound Oil of 
| 3 


Take of Spikenard, three Ounces; of freſh Marjoram, two 
Ounces ; of Aloes- wood, Calamus Aromaticus, freſh Ele- 
campane, Cypreſs, freſh Bay-leaves, of Mace, Camels- 
hay, and Cardamoms, of each one Ounce. and an half. 
Let all groſly be beat together, and macerated for a whole 
Day in Water, and generous. Wine, of each fourteen 
Ounces ; and Oil of Olives, four Pounds and an half: 

Then with a flow Heat, and in a double Veſſel, evaporate 
the Wine and Water, ſo as to have the Oil perfectly by 
ell ; f N 


. This is originally aſcribed to Meſure, and hath hardly been 
omitted in any Officinal Diſpenſatory ſince his Time: Tho' 
where here is put Cypreſs, in the Augu/tan, is Mace, and, in 
the firſt Edition of the London, Indian Leaf: But ſuch are not 
Alterations of any great Conſequence. It is ſeldom uſed or 


OLzuM NicoTian@®. Oil ef Tobacco. Bs 


Take of Tobacco-juice, and common Oil, each equal Parts; 
and boil them in a Bath+heat, S. A. 1 8 acl 


. Orzxum PAPAVERI, Oil of Poppier, 


Is made of the Flowers, Heads, and Leaves of Garden Pop- 
pies, and Oil of Olives, in the ſame manner as the OLzum, 
ANE THINUM. 5 7 | 


Orkuu Rosaceum. Oi of Roſes. 
Take of the exungulated red Roſes, not quite blown, and 
bruiſed in a Marble Mortar with a wooden Peſtle, four 

_ Ounces; of clean Oil of Olives, one Pound ;*Expoſe them 
to the Mid-day Sun, in a Glaſs Veſſel well Ropped, for a 
whole Week, and ſhake-them together every Day; then 
2 ſimmer in a Bath-heat, and preſs out the Oil: 

Put in freſh Roſes, which manage after the ſame manner; 
and repeat the Proceſs a third time; and then let them 
ſſtand together ſor ſorty Days; at the Expiration of which, 
ſet by the Oil for Yſe, without prefling out the Roſes. 


This is much the ſame as the Oleum Roſatum 
of the Auguſten Diſpenſatory; and the firſt of the College, and 
the Oleum Roſatum Compoſitum of the Auguſtan, and the Oleum 


 Rofetum' Campletin of che firſt College Diſpenſatory, both 


* 


of Opium, and Storax, of each half an Ounce. Let 


dlved in a 


cinum 


tt 
| | 3G | : | 
* 1 2 * 8 | 
o * . ö 


aſcribed to Meſus, differ ſrom it ſo little, that they have not 
W 


"Otto Ror Aer, Of of Rut, 


n Orzun Sam, Oil of Savinez 
Is made after the ſame manner as the foregoing. 
Orzun SAanBucinun, Oil of Elder, 


I made from the Flowers and Oll, as the Oll of Roſes, 


 Or-xun & SxgmntBus AngTHI, See AngTHUM. 
Oils from, the Seeds of Aniſe, Caraway, Cumin, Carrot; 


Fennel, Parſley, Saxifrage, and others, are prepared like the 


Oil of Dill. oy 
As, alſo, the aromatic Oils; from Cinnamon, Cloves, 
Mace, Nutmegs, Pepper, and others, which for theſe Pur- 

4 25 not to be powder'd, but only cut ſmall, and lightly 
ruiſed. 0 

Or run sv SyirITUs TEREBINTHINEA, See TERRE 
BINTHINA, - #3” a, Sree | 
OLEUM SUccint, See AMBRA; 

LEUM SULPHURIs. See SULPHUR. | 
OLzum Tartar PEX DELIQUIUM; See TARTARUS: 
Orzum VIT RIO I. See VITRIOLUM., : 


Or p1isTILLED Orts, and THE CavTions 
OBSERVED IN THEIR DISTILLATION. 


'Tis tertain, that there is a pinguious and inflammable 
Principle, by the Chymiſts called Sulphur, lodged in all mixed 

dies which are eaſily changed and deſtroyed ; and that this 
Principle i: the Matter of their Inflammability, and the Cauſe 
of their principal Virtues. But it is ſufficiently evident from 
various Phenomena, and a great Number of Effects, that this 
Principle of mixed Bodies is not, in each, of one and the 
ſame, but of vaſtly different and even diſagreeing Natures ; 
for, in ſome Bodies, this ſulphureous Principle is of a Nature 
ſo highly fixed, and temperate, as to 
any Heat, as we 1 ly obſerve in the Oils expreſſed from 
Seeds, or in the Fat and Lard of Animals; all which, tho' in- 
flammable, yet, becauſe they are deſtitute of that volatile and 
ethereal Principle, do but little heat or alter the Body. Bu 
tis far otherwiſe with theſe Oils, which have a ſtrong Sm 
and Taſte; and which, upon the Application of a ſomewhat vio- 
lent Heat, are evaporated into the Air, or diſtilled ; ſince theſe, 
when uſed in a very ſmall Quantity, exagitate the Body with a 
violent Heat and Motion. Oils of this kind are principally 


To Bk 


found in the Vegetable Kingdom; for from Animals, and their 


Parts, ſuch hot, ethereal, and ſubtile Oils of a ſtrong Smell, 
cannot be obtained. = Heat alone, nor extracted from them 
when macerated in Water, by means of an Alembic, or any 
other chymical Inſtrument : Of the ſame kind are thoſe Bodies 
with which we are ſupplied from the Mineral Kingdom ; for 
from ſuch bituminous Subſtances, Amber, for Inſtance, Jews- 
pitch, and common Sulphur, no ſubtile Oil can be obtained by 
a moiſt Diſtillation; but theſe hot, volatile, and odorous Oils; 
are only to be obtained from the Vegetable Kingdom; tho all 
Plants and Vegetables do not yield ſuch an Oil, but only ſuch 
of them as have a ſtrong and permanent, and not a flight and 
fuperficial Smell, as moſt Flowers have; for tis to be laid 
down as a Maxim in Chymiſtry, that thoſe Vegetables, which, 
by Attrition and Heat, diffuſe a ftrong Smell, by a moiſt 
iſtilation, afford a ſubtile Oil; ſo that the more permanent 
and ſtrong the Smell is, the larger Quantity of Oil is afforded 
and the more ſweet and fragrant it is, the more grateful 


and agreeable the Oil, alſo, b., And the oppoſite of this holds 


true. ot Ts . | ; 
For this Reaſon; we may, from the penetrating Smell, form 
an Eftimate of the Qualicy of the diſtilled Oil, and from that 
judge of the Degree of Smell. That Maxim. of the Chymiſt 
is therefore true, That Sulphur is, as it were, the Parent a 
Principle, from which Smell proceeds; but tis to be obſerved, 
that many Bodies, which affect the Tongue with a ſtrong and 


acrid Taſte, yet afford little ar nothing by Diſtillation ; becauſe 
they are deftirute of Smell. T bis is . ſufficiently evinced in 


the Root of Arum, Ginger, Pepper, Zedoary, Muſtard, 
and Water · creſſes: All —— 2 5 firong Taſte; for 


theſe, when ſubjefted to Diſtillation, afford ſittle or no Oil: An 


infallible Proof, that the Principle of Taſte} is different from 

that of Smell; ſince the Matter of the latter is volatile and 

moveable, whereas that of the former is fixed; tho”, at the 

4 * Hence it follows, that Medicines, or 
2 


act on the Body without 


Mixtures, 


- 


* 


1 , with Smell, ſuch as Pepper 
Mizwres, of 6 rang, Tate, wibout e . pper, 


, vr an empyreumatic 


Quantity is 
_ dried, are more penetrating, of a deeper Colour, and a leſs 


{ OLE 3 


ſo mucb, 


Ginger, and Muſtard, do not heat f nor 
throw its Humours into ſuch ſtrong Commotions, as thoſe 


Subſtances, which, having a ſtrong Smell, yield à large Quantity 


ol Oil in Diſtillation: Hence we juſtly infer, that fragrant _ 
_ ties, 


ſuch as Cloves and Cinnamon, are of an hotter Nature 
than Ginger or Pepper, which are abſolutely deſtitute of 
Smell. | ; 

But in ſome Vegetables there are Oils of almoſt three 
different Kinds. firſt is mild, and is that which is gene- 
rally expreſs'd from their Seeds; the ſecond is that obtain d 
by moiſt Diſtillation ; and the third, that yielded by dry Diftil- 
lation, or Combuſtion :; For from the Seeds of ſuch Vegetables, 
thoſe of Baum, for Inſtance, Origanum, and Hyſſop, a tempe- 
rate Oil, with little Smell, is expreſsd. From the Leaves of 
theſe Herbs and Flowers there is diſtil'd with Water, from an 


Alembic, an Oil of an highly 8 Smell; and what is left 
je 


in the Alembic, when dried, and ed to 2 Diſtillatio 
Gil, of an acrid Taft, and forld 
mell; for we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between theſe Oils, 
which are eafily by a flight Fire, and ſtrong Heat alone, ob- 
rajn'd in the Fort of Exhalations only; and thoſe: which, by a 
ſtrong and diy Heat, are extracted from mixed Bodies; fince 
the former rather conſtitute the fluid Parts, which nouriſh the 
Plant, and circulate thro' its Veſſels; whereas the latter are 
obtain'd from the folid Parts of the Plant, the Texture {of 
which is far more firm. Hence they require a ſtronger 
Degree of Heat, or a brisker Fire, for their Extraction. As for 
the Diſtillation of ſubtile ethereal Oils, the following Directions 
are to be obſerv'd, = 
From Flowers and Herbs gently and gradually dried in the 
Air, more Oil is obtain'd, than if they were humid, and as 
et recent from the Earth. Thus, two Pounds of the dried 
owers of Spike yield an Ounce of diſtil'd Oil; whereas, if 
they are © diftil'd when recent, they hardly yield above half 
of that Quantity: The fame Obſervation, alſo, holds good with 
reſpect to Baum, Sage, Marjoram, and Mint. The Reaſon is 


plainly this: By the gentle Drying, the aqueous Moiſture is only 


arried off, thro* which the reſinous Particles were diſpers'd ; 
o that the former being remoy'd, the latter are more united, 
and more quickly join With each other; and, becauſe from 
two Pounds of the moiſt Plant we obtain no more than from 
one of the dried Plants, and becauſe a little of the ſubtile Oil 
is evaporated, it follows, that more Oil muſt be obtain'd from 
the dry than from the moiſt Plant. But *tis to be obſerv'd, 
that if the Herbs are dried by an exceſſive, or too long pro- 
tracted Heat, the Oil obtain d is not only in a ſmaller Quan- 
rity, but, all | 
Cotour ; becauſe, by the immoderate and long-continued Heat 
the more fubtile Parrs of the Oil are too copioufly exhal'd, an 
diſſipated in the Air. Beſides, there is this Difference between 
Oils obtain'd from recent 'Plants and Flowers, and ſuch as are 
yielded by them when dry, ſince the former are of a more 
mild and | grateful Smell, and a fainter Colour, tho' their 
Neſs; whereas the Oils obtain'd from them, when 


ateful Smell. | 
Before Diſtillation, the Herbs to be diſtil'd muſt be mace- 


rated in Water. But, for this Purpoſe, we are to uſe River- 
water, but not Spring-water, which is too hard; nor Rain or 
Well-water, which is too thin; ſince the former is unfit for 
Solution and Extraction, whilſt the latter has a ſt Tendency 
to Putrefaction. It is, alſo, to be pbſerv'd,. that three Parts 
of Water are to be us d for one Part of the Subſtance to be 


diſtifd, | | 
fy few Handfuls of common. Salt are to be added. Thus, 


for Inſtance, to ten Quarts of Water we may add three or 


four Handfuls of Salt: And this Caution is very neceſſary, be- 


o, of a thicker Conſiſtence, and more ſaturated 


4 


* 


au 

too full, it readily happens, that, during the Action of a brisk 
Fre the Mixture either mung over the: Alembic, or the flimy 
Particles of the Herbs are, at the ſame time, elevated: Hence 
the Oils are turbid, as if Slime had been put into them; and, 


tho in the Beginning, a conſiderable Degree of Heat is requiſite, 


in order to make the Water boil, ſince without this Circum- 
ſtance the Aſcent of the Oil is difficult; yet the Diſtillation is 
afterwards to be carried on by a moderate Heat, left the Oil 
ſhould be exhal'd like Smoke from the Beak, and diflipated in 
the Air, In managing the Fires we are farther to obſerve, thar 
a flaming Fire is at firſt neceſſa 
live Call is ſufficient. The Diſtillation may be finiſh'd in four 
or five Hours, nor is it expedient to protract it lopger ; becauſe 
the Oil, which is wanted, firſt aſcends, and then a Water, which 


as it is not deſtitute of Virtue and Smell, is to be us d in a freſh 


cron. | 

As the Oils to be diſtiPd differ much from each other with 
reſpect to their Texture, Weight, and Degrees of Subtility; 
ſo, in diſtilling each, particular Cautions are requiſite ; for ſuch 
as are heavy, and ſubſide to the Bottom, ſuch as the Oils of 
Cloves, Cinnamon, and Saffafras-wood, as, alſo, thoſe" Oils 
which are condens'd in the Cold, ſuch as the Oils of Aniſe, 
which in Weight ſurpaſſes other Oils, thoſe, for Inſtance, of La- 
vender, or Marjoram, ſince our Statical Inſtrument, which 
deſcends.in other Oils, floats in this; ſuch Oils are to be diſtid 
from a lower Alembic, and with a greater Degree of Fire, than 
the more light and ſubtile Oils. . 

Becauſe Oils differ with reſpeCt to their penetrating Qua- 
lities, their ſtrong Smells, and powerful Virtues, the Oils of 
Matjoram, and Roſemary, on account of the copious volatile 


and acrid Salt they contain, ought to be diſtil'd with a far more 


entle Heat, than the Oil of Mint, which requires a gentler 
eat, than the Oil of Spike, which, again, requires a nal more 
moderate Fire, than Oil of Lavender, which is highly ſubtile ; 
for, if theſe Oils are urged by roo, intenſe an Hear, they loſe 
their grateful Smell, and genuine Taſte; and not only acquire 
an acrid Taſte, and a ſtrong Smell, but, alſo, aſſume a more 
deeper and browniſh Colour; for it can hardly be imagin'd, 
_— much the Texture of Oils is chang'd, only by the Degrees 
ws 

There is, alſo, a conſiderable Difference in the Diſtillation of 
Oils, with reſpect to their Colour, Conſiſtence, and the greater 
or ſmaller Quantity yielded by the Things to be diſtiPd ; for, 
with reſpect to Colour, the Oil of Cloves is yielded very 
white; as, alſo, the Oils of Saſſafras, Wood, and Cinnamon, 
which, however gradually, and eſpecially when expoſed ro the 
open Air, in a Glaſs which is not full, ehange their Colour, 


and generally become yellowiſh z and, at laſt, rediſh. Oil of 


Lavender is highly limpid; that of Spike is a greeniſh-yellow 
Colour ; and the Oils of Mint and Marjoram 15 — but, 
when diftiPd by too intenſe an Heat, they are rediſh; the Oil 
of Rue is of a browniſh Colour, and that of Wormwood of a 
darkiſh-green Colour. The Oil obtain'd from Chamomile- 
flowers, without the Addition of other Subſtances, is of a beau- 
tiſul bluiſh Colour; as, alſo, the Oil of Yarrow-flowers. But this 
grateful bluiſh Colour, eſpecially when the Oils are expoſed 
to the open Air, is, in Proceſs of Time, chang d, totally deſtroy d, 
and degenerates into that of a Dark-yellow. | 
_ Oils, alſo, differ with reſpect to their Conſiſtences; for 
ſome are yielded, nor in a thin and liquid Form, but floac 
_— like Butter, which holds principally in Oil of Roſes ; 
or firmly adhere, like a thick Magma, to the Sides of the Glaſs, 
or the leaden Pipes, thro which they paſs; fo that they can- 
not without Diffculy, and an Infuſion of rectiſied Spirit of 
Wine, be ſeparated, as we may principally obſerve in the Oil 
of Wormwood, and that obtain'd from the Tops of Yarrow : 


And other Oils, or Spirits, diſti'd in the fame Veſſels, muſt 


have a foreign Colour, Taſte, and Smell, unleſs the Veſſels are 


cauſe the common Salt not only afliſts the Extraction of the 


oleous Parts, but 8 Putrefaction. Beſides, by this means 
the Water is rendered heavier, in conſequence of which it 
events the Deſcent of the Subſtance to be diſtiFd, leſt, ſub- 
ding to the Bottom of the Alembic, it ſhould be burn'd. In 
y Opinion, common Salt, alſo, contributes to the Depura- 
tion of the Oil, and lays 3 Foundation for its being diftil'd. 
clear, and not turbid. Others advife the Addition of an alcaline 


Salt, Pot-aſh, or Tartar ; but I can by no means approve of 
this, becauſe Tartar is with Difficulty diffoly'd; and alcaline 
ts diſpoſe to Putrefaction, which in Diſtillation is to be carę- 


fully guarded againſt. Ea | | 

e Maceration is not to be too long, and in the Summer- 

time is only to be continued for wwenty-four Hours, becauſe, 

if the Mixture ſtands longer, it approaches to Putrefaction; 

eſpecially if the Herbs — pong with a penetrating Oil, ſuch 
as Meat and Marjoram particularly are. | 

In the Diſtillation of Oils, three Parts of the Alembic are to 


\ 


de fl d and only one left empty for, when too great a Space 
0 


is left, the Oil aſcends wich Di and, if it is-urged by too 
ſtr > ice, loſs it From Smale e eee eee 


— 


fo ealily'rais'd, 88 is Commonly imagin d; but, if the Alembic 


previouſly well. waſhed. .. . | 
In the Diſtillation of Oils there is, alſo, a conſiderable Differ- 
ence with reſpect to the Quantities yielded; for ſome Vege- 
tables afford a large Portion, others a moderate Quantity, and 
others bur very little. Among all the Productions of the Earth, 
I know no 8 which, beſides its Turpentine, yields a larger 
e of Oil, than Savine; ſince one Pound of it, in the 
lembic, yields almoſt chree Ounces of Oil. Hence, from two 
Pounds of it, if the Diſtillation is duly manag' d, at leaſt five 
Ounces of Oil may be obtain d. Savine is ſucceeded by Nut- 
80 a Pound of which yields one Ounce of Oil, which, by 
iſtillation from an Alembic, is rais'd, whilſt, at the ſame time, 


whereas afterwards one of 


41 


there is left at che Bottom a lange Quantity of Oil, which does 


not paſs over the Helm, but is generally expreis d from the 
Nutmegs. Hence tis obvious, that theſe N abound with a 
large 2 of mild and fix d Qil, which is obtain d by 
reſſion, a8, allo, with u ſubtile Oil procur'd by Diſtiliation. 
mong Flowers, thoſe of the Spike abound moſt in Oil. 


Hence, Pounds of theſe Flowers, when dried, afford full 


three Ounces of Oil; but a ſmaller Quantity is -obrein'd. fromm 
the Flowers of Lavender, ſince four Pounds of them yield only 
Qunce of Ou, which; however, is of a fa more —_ and. 


1 


DO 


„ / = 

fragrant Smell, than that of Spike. Four Pounds of che Leaves 
of Mint, gently dried, yield an . Ounce: and an half of Oil; 
whilſt, from an equal Quantity of the Leaves of Marjoram, 
hardly one Ounce can be obtain d. From fifty Pounds of Cala- 
mus Aromaticus, I only obtain d rwo Ounces of Oil: There is 
but a very ſmall Quantity of Oil in Mother of Thyme; 
neither is & large g Oil afforded by Rue: And tho 
this Plant is of an acrid Taſte, and penetrating Smell, ten 
Pouhds of it pield only half an Ounce, or two or three Drams, 
of Oil. Hence tis certain, that in this Simple the ſaline is ſu- 
perior to the olenus Princi le : 
The Flowers of common and Roman Chamomile yield 
but a very ſmall Quantity of Oil; for which Reaſon it muſt, 
when genuine, be fold at a" pretty dear Rate; for the Oils of 
that kind, as commonly fold, are almoſt all adulterated: The Ca- 
lamus 5 alſo, tho of a pretty acrid Taſte, affords but 
little Oi wg 10 a 

The Four carminative Seeds, which are Aniſe, Dill, Caraway, 
and Fennel, yield a large Quantity of Oil; but thoſe commonly 
ſold are generally adulte rated. 8 

We are, alſo, to advert. to the ſpecific and 12 
Taſte and Smell of ſome Oils. Thus, the Oils of Thyme 


Savory are fo acrid, as to corrode the Noſtrils. The Oil of 


Wormwood, which is highly bitter, fills: the Head with a fetid 
Vapour; and tis to be obſerv d, that this Oil, when diſtil'd 
from green Wormwood, is green; but of à browniſh- yellow 
Colour, when obtain'd from old Worm wood. The Oil of Cher- 
vil, in Taſte, reſembles that of Fennel; Oil of Tanſey, in Smell, 
greatly reſembles the Herb from which it is obtain d. 
It is in a particular manner to be obſerv'd, that Plants, and 
their various Parts, whether Seeds, Flowers, or Leaves, do not 
in all Seaſons, and at every Age, yield equal Quantities of Oil; 
for if Mint, Thyme, Rue, Baum, or Marjoram, when recent 
tender, and young, are ſubjected to Diſtillation, they yield 
little or no Oil; but they mult be arriv'd at a juſt Degree of 
Vigour and Perfection when, for Inſtance, they begin to riſe 
into ſmall Heads, or Flowers: And, as, in old Animals, the 
Strength is much impair'd and diminiſh'd, fo, alſo, old Plants 
loſe a great deal of their Virtues, and yield but little Oil. 
Hence tis obvious, that the perfect Strength and Maturity of 
Plants conſiſts in the Abundance of the Oil they contain, and, 
which is either large, or ſmall, according to the Period of their 


e. ON | 
i alſo, to be obſery'd, that the Seaſons and Conſtitutions 
of the Year contribute greatly to the obtaining a larger or 
ſmaller Quantity of Oil; for I have often obſerv'd, that if the 
Spring or Summer are too moiſt, or rainy, Herbs, and their 
Flowers, Spike, for Inſtance, or Lavender, do not yield ſo large 
a Quantity of Oil, as when theſe Seaſons are moderately warm 
and dry: Hence we learn, that a due Temperature, Purity, and 


Drinels of the Air and Weather, contribute greatly to bring Ve- 


getables to their due Maturity and Perſection. 
Or THE ADULTERATION oF DISTIL'D Oils. 


Tis a ſhameful, tho true Aſſertion, that the true and genuine 
Oils of Plants are rarely to be had in the Shops; ſince, in order 
to increaſe their Weight and Price, tis cuſtomary, in diſtilling 
them, to mix with them ſome pinguious or other Subſtances of 
little Value. As for the dear aromatic Oils exported from Holland, 
tis certain from Experience, that they are almoſt all adulterated, as 
is obvious in the Oils of Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmegs, and Mace. 
But in theſe the Fraud is eaſily detected by pouring Alcohol of 
Wine, or highly rectified Spirit of Wine, upon them; for this 
Liquor immediately reſolves and imbibes the Particles of the 
purer Oil, leaving in the Bottom a large Quantity of expreſs d 


Oil; either of Almonds, or Ben- nuts. But the more skilful 


of the Chymiſts have an artful Method of concealing this Piece 
of Fraud ; for they diſſolye pure Oil of Cinnamon, or Cloves, 
by adding an equal Quantity of highly rectified Spirit of 
Wine, which may be ſo. prepared, that one Part of the Spirit 


may abſorb dne Part of the Oil, whilſt the Taſte remains, 


and the Smell continues ſufficiently ſtrong and penetrating, ſo 
that the Icapoſizion is with Difficuſty diſcover'd. But this Piece 
of Fraud is, alſo, quickly diſcover d, if theſe Oils are poured 
into common Water; for then the Water immediately be- 
comes milky, which Effect is not hangs by pure Oil, when 
4 into cold. Water, and left to itſelf. There is ftill another 
ethod of adulterating the Oils of Plants, 

Turpentine, or Pine, with the Herbs to be diftif'd; and this 
Piece of Fraud is moſt commonly committed in preparing 
| 2 Oils from Plants, which abound with a balſamic 

28 
Thyme, Mother of Thyme, the Flowers of Spike and Laven- 
der, and Baſilicon; from which, by the Addition of theſe Oi 
they obtain a large ity of tho? of a bad Kind, 
inconſiderable Virrues; but fuch Oils, if the Plants are recent, 
retain their ſpecific and diſtinguiſhing Taſte and Smell. But 
this Piece of Fraud is eaſily detected; for, if ſuch Oils are kept 
for ſome time, they loſe their grateful Smell, and the diſagree- 
able Odour of the Turpentine remains. But there is ſtill a more 
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mixing Oil of 


Mint, Origanum, Sage, Roſemary,  Marjoram, Savory,. 
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expeditious Methpd- of diſcoyering this Fraud; for if a Piece 
of Cloth 3 in ſuch Oil is put in a Ln. 


"2 
* 


lace, or 
expoſed. to an hot Furnace, the ſubtile Fragrance is immediately 
exhal'd, and the Smell of; Turpentine diſcovers ir(elf. 

Belides, the cephalic Oils, adulterated with Turpentine, -or 
Oil of Pines, are moꝶe limpid than che genuine Oils, which are 
of a deeper Colour. There is, alſo, another Method of detecting 


this Fraud; which is, when the Letters of the So. put 


upon the Mouth of the Glaſs become ſucc oy pol. 
which does not happen with the genuine Oils; for the Effſuvis 
of the Turpentine contain a ſubtile Acid, which, in Proceſs of 


Time, deſtroys the Colour of the Ink. Some, in the Diſtillation _ 
of theſe Oils, inſtead of Turpentine, add Seeds which contain 


a Quantity of pinguious Juice, ſuch as thoſe of Poppies; 
and by this means that thick Oil, which at other ties is 
generally expreſs'd, with Difficulry paſſes the Helm, is rais'd 


and diftil'd in Conjunction with a Portion of ſubtile and ethe- - 


real Oil: And this is the uſual Method ofadulterating the Oil 
of Rue; for tho' Rue is of a ſtrong Taſte, and penetrating 
Smell, yet there is hardly any Plant, which affords a ſmaller 
Quantity of Oil: But pure Oil of Rue is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd 
from that which is adulterated, ſince, when genufhe, t does 
not become thick and coagulated, when expos'd to the Cold; 
but is inſpiſſated, when it is adulterated with any expreſi d Oil. 
The Oils of Chamomile, and the Tops of Yarrow, when pure 
and recent, are of a beautiful bluiſh Colour, which is afterwards 
chang'd into that of brown; for, if this bluiſh Colour of the 


Oil of Chamomile-flowers remain above a Year, tis a ſure 


Sign, that it is adulterated; for tis cuſtomary to mix with it 
Oil of Turpentine, which is of a deep-bluiſh Colour, on ac» 
count of the Tincture it receives from the Copper of the Veſſel. 
*Tis of great Importance to the Phyſician, to be able to diſtin- 
guiſh genuine from adulterated Oils; for theſe balſamic and 
cephalic Oils nor only loſe much of their Efficacy, but, alſo, 
acquire a foreign Quality, by being adulterated; and *tis ſuffi» 
Ciently known, that all terebinthinaceous Subſtances violent] 
exagitate the Maſs of Blood and Humours, and create an intenſe 


Heat in the 2 | f 
| F SOME RARE DISTIL'D Os. | * 
In the Shops there are a great many Oils, moſt of which 
may be obtain'd by Diſtillation ; bur fore of them are yielded 
in ſo ſmall Quantities, and are ſo rare, that they are ſold at very 
high Prices. But this Circumſtance cught not to deter the Phy- 
ſician from preſcribing them, ſince they are of ſingular Efficacy 
in preſerving and reſtoring Health. a 
Among the rare Oils, eſpecially thoſe obtain'd from the 
Woods, we ſhall firſt conſider that of yellow Sanders, which, 
on account of. its grateful Taſte and Smell, and the large Quan- 
tity of Reſin it contains, deſerves to be more us'd in Medicine, 
than it has hitherto been; for it not only yields a very eleganc 
Tinctute, with highly rectified Spirit of Wine; bur, alfo, the 
Wood itſelf, when raſp'd down, and macerated in Water for a 
conſiderable time, with the Addition of common Salt, affords 


an elegant Oil, of an excellent Taſte, and admirable Virtues; 


ſince in Smell it reſembles the Oil of Amber; a certain Sign, 
that it is poſſeſsd of a cordial Quality: It is moſt commodi- 
ouſly diſſolv'd in ſome reQified Spirit; ſuch as that of Roſes, 
or white Lilies, which are commodiouſly mix d with corrobo- 
rative, cephalic, and ſtomachic Medicines. 
From odorous and ſweet-ſcented Alogs-wood- is prepared an 
Oil of a thick Conſiſtence, of a whitiſh Colour like Camphire ; 
for this Purpoſe aboutten Pounds of Aloes-wood are to be raſp d 
down, triturated, and, aſter a ſufficient 'Maceration in Water, 
ſubjected to Diſtillation in a pretty large Still: Upon which, a 
ſmall Quantity of a fragrant nd delicate reſinous, or rather 
oleous Subſtance, is obtain d; but no more than half an Ounce 


was obtain'd from the ten Pounds of Aloes-wood. This Oil is 


uickly diſſolv d in Alcohol of Wine, and is an incomparable Me- 
icine for reſtoring Strength, and corroborating the Stomach; - | 
A the rare and 2 Oils, we may juſtly reckon the 
Oils of Scurvygraſs, and Syrian Marum. A ſmall Portion of the 
former is only obtain'd from a large ard of Scurvygrals ; 
but it is fo highly volatile, that it is with Difficulty prelerv'd 
in Glaſſes, muſt be carefully = from evaporating in the 
Air; for which Purpoſe ſome the Glaſs well, and im- 
merſe them in Water, partly to guard againſt the Heat, and 
partly to prevent the Acceſs of the Air: It is, alſo, of (6 pene- 
trating a Taſte and Smell, that one ſmall Drop of it communicates 
a ſtrong Taſte to an Ounce of the Spirit of Wine ; or a ſmall 
Drop. of it diffolv'd; and/pour'd into a Quart of Wine, imparts 
Sn Smell of Scurvygraſs to it, that it acts 
y on the Noſtrils, and affects all the internal Parts of the 
This Oil is, alſo; very heavy; for, like Oil of Cloves 
= wr . Water. It is We at 4 7 
e in Eng where Quantities of it are one 
Ounce of it is fold for Cant. TS 
The next moſt conſiderable Oil is that of true Marum, a 
lant which contains an highly acrid, volatile, and oleous 
Salt; for which Reaſon irs Oil, in Taſte and Smell, is hardly 
inferior to that of Scurvygraſs, neither is it ſold at 'a cheaper 
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Rate. Among the rare and little known Os we may, allo, 
reckon that of Baſilicon, which, on account of its penetrating 
Fragrant Smell, and its cephalic and nervous Virtues, is far ſu- 
perior to the Ol of Marjoram, tho” much dearer by reaſon of 
the Scarcity of Baſilicon. | 


True Oil of Baum, which is at preſent often miſtaken for 
Oil of Camels-hay, on account of the Similitude of their 
Smells, may, alſo, be reckon'd among the rare and precious 
Oils, becauſe a large Quantity of Baum yields but a very 
ſmall Portion of Oil. Its Scarcity is, however, compenſated by 
its uncommon Efficacy in removing Diſeaſes of the Head, and 
corroborating the nervous Syſtem. | 

Among the Oils of this kind, we may, alſo, reckon that of the 
wild Cinnamon, which is not much known in the Shops. 
This Oil is, alſo dear, becauſe a large Quantity of the Bark yields 
but very little of it. | | 

Among the Oils which are but little known, we may, alſo, 
reckon that of the Ranunculus L a domeſtic and 
Kitchen Herb, whoſe Oil is poſleſsd of a ſubtile and pene- 

ting Taſte, and a grateful Smell; and as the Water of this 

erb is highly efficacious in an Aſthma, eſpecially of the moiſt 
kind, fo, in this Diſorder, the Virtues of its Oil are more con- 
ſpicuous, eſpecially when mixed with Sugar, and exhibited. 

From black C umin-ſeeds there is, alſo, an Oil prepar'd, 
which is not much known, but which is, of all others, the moſt 
powerful Carminative. | TH 

The Oil of Cretan Origanum, inſtead of which the. Oils of 
Thyme or Savory are generally us'd, by its acrid Taſte and 
Smell, ſtrikes the Noſtriis ſtrongly, operates as an Errhine, and 


num for curing the Tooth-ach. | 

There are, alſo, other rare and precious Oils brought from 
the Indies, ſuch as the Oil of the Flowers of Cananga, the 
aromatic Oil of Cajeputum, the Oil of Cedar, the Oil of 
Culilabanum, the Oil of African Hypericon, the Oil of Kike- 
kunemali, the Oil of Spikenard, Oil of Camels-hay, the Oil 
of Malabathrum, and the Oil of Camphire prepar'd with 
Cinnamon, each of which has its proper Uſes and Virtues. - 

Among the rare, precious, and uſeful Oils, we may, alſo, 
reckon that obtain'd by Expreſſion from recent Orange-peel ; 
as, alſo, the Oit of Mace by Expreſſion, and that obtain d from 
the Flowers of the Orange-tree duly diſtiFd. | | 


Some CAUTIONs TO BE OBSERV'D IN THE DISTILLATION 
AND PRESERVATION OF Os. 


It frequently happens, that Oils, in Diſtillation, are yielded 
either too acrid, or of too deep a Colour, eſpecially if they 
are urg'd by too ſtrong a Fire; and this is principally to. be 
obſerv'd, when theſe Herbs which abound with a large Quan- 
| tity of acrid Salt, ſuch as 'Thyme, Savory, Marjoram, and 
Cretan Origanum, are ſubjected to Diſtillation ; for, if the 
Diſtillation is accelerated by too brisk a Fire, the Oils not only 
loſe their grateful Smell, but, alſo, acquire a browniſh or rediſh 
Colour, which by no means happens, if the Diſtillation is 
carried on by a moderate Fire. A. 
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Hence we learn, that exceſſive Heat is of great Efficacy in- 


changing the Texture of Oils: And this Obſervation is applica- 
ble to the human Body, ſince we ſee, that, by the intenſe Heat 
in Fevers, the temperate and ſulphureous Parts of the Blood 
and Humours are ſurpriſingly agitated; ſo that it is not to be 
wonder'd at, if the oleous and temperate Principle of the 
Blood is converted into an highly ſaline ſulphureous Matter, 
which, being diſcharg'd by Stool and Urine, renders the Fæces 
bilious and yellow, and the Urine intenſely red. 
is not to be doubted, bur, if right Meaſures are taken, 
thoſe Oils, which, by too intenſe an Heat in Diſtillation, have, 
in a great meaſure, loſt their grateful Taſte, their Fragrance, 
and heir Colour, may, by ReCtification, be reduc'd to a due 
Degree of Perfection: But if the ReCtification is attempted by 
purting the Oils in a Glaſs Retort, and carrying on the Diſtil- 
tion by a Sand-heat, we find our ſelves deceiv'd, ſince, by this 
means, theſe Oils have an ungrateful — ic Smell, and 
are ſo far from acquiring their due ateful Sweetneſs, 
that they are rather rendered more acrid. The Rectification is, 
thereſore, to be made in another manner: Thoſe Oils, for In- 
ſtance, are to be mixed with common Salt, with which they 
are to be ſtrongly triturated, taking three Parts of Salt to one 
of Oil: Then, adding a ſufficient Quantity of Water, the 
Rectification is to be made from an Alembic, by which means 
there is yielded an Oil far clearer, and of à more grateful Co- 
laur; and what is that in the Bottom of the Alembic 
there is found a thick black Maſs, which firmly adheres to the 
Hands, and the Quantity of which is the greater, the thicker 
and deeper - colour d the Oils are: I have aten obſerv'd, that 
Oil of Marjoram contain d more of this re ſinous Subſtance 
than other Oils, ſince an Qunce of it generally affords a Dram 
of ſuch a Subſtance: The Oils of Mint, Spike, and Lavender, 
thus created, do not leave fo great a Quantity of Reſin ; but 
the Oils of Thyme and Savory afford a large Quantity of it: 
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We, alſo, find that old Oils, and ſuch as are of a groſs Con- 


ſiltence, yield 4 large Quantity of this Reſin. 

This Experiment ſufficiently evinces, that Oils are nothing 
but ſubtile and liquid Reſins cloſely united with Phlegm, 
and ſome ethereal Spirit; as, alſo, that thoſe Oils are horrett, 
which contain the largeſt Quantity of Reſin: For which Rea- 
Oils ſhould always be cautiouſly prefcrib'd internally 
by the Phyſician, becauſe all ſubtile oleous Subſtances inguce 
an intenſe and long-continuing Heat on the Humours of the 
human Body. FE Wd. pra; D 

Tis, alſo, to be obſerv'd, that Oils, render d more pure and 
limpid by this Rectification, ate not ſo ſoon diffoly'd by © 
rectified Spirit of Wine, as they were before; but for this Pur- 

ſe they require highly rectified Spirit o f Wine, ſince they are 
form'd into ſmall Globules, and with great Difficulty incorpo- 


*Tis, alſo, certain from Experience, that ethereal, limpid, and 


fragrant Oils become thicker by Age, and loſe a great deal of 


their Fragrance; and, if we want to reſtore this Fragrance, we 
muſt infuſe them with recent Herbs, and Leaves, and reiterate 
the Diſtillation from an Alembic by which means they are again 
impregnated with that ſubtile, ſweet, and ſpirituous Principle, 
which they had loſt by exceſſive Ape. . 
From this Experiment we learn, that, beſides a ſulphureous, 
ſaline, earthy, or aqueous Principle, there is, alſo, another in 
Oils, which the Antients call'd Spirit, which is highly active, 
of a thin ethereal Subſtance, and neceſſary to preſerve the 
natural Craſis and Texture of the Oil. c 
This Spirit is principally diſpos d to Evaporation, by the 


diſſolves Phlegm: Some highly eſteem'd this Oil, as an Arca- Heat of the Air; and, when this Spirit is loſt, we find that the 


Oil is greatly chang'd in its Conliſtence, Smell, Taſte, and 
Vi tues. If, therefore, we intend to preſerve Oils, we muſt not 
only carefully ſtop the Veſſels which contain them; but, alſo, 
depoſit them in cold Places, fo that, the Spirit being pent up in 
them, their Texture may remain entire. } 224 | 

Becauſe the Air, eſpecially when hot, induces a greater 
Change on the Nature of Oils, and the Quality of the oleous 
Mixture, than any thing elſe, whilſt, by long acting upon them, 
it deprives them of their grateful Taſte and Smell, and in- 
ſpiſſates them, the expreſs'd Oils tending to a rancid State, and 


thoſe diſtil'd to a terebinthinaceous Nature; the Colour, alſo, 


being in ſome greatly chang'd-;- hence Oils are carefully to be 
preſerv'd from the free Acceſs of an hot Air, which may be done 
by filling the Veſſels in which they are kept, allowing only a 
ſmall Space for Rarefaction, leſt, upon the e of Heat, 
they ſhould burſt: They are, alſo, to be carefully ſtopt, and put 
into cold and dry Places. | 

Some, in order to preſerve Oils, add ſome Water; ſuch, for 
Inſtance, as diſtil'd Roſe-water, which is of excellent Service, 
when there it not Oil enough to fill the whole Glaſs, ſince the 
Water, by its Exhalation, keeps the Conſiſtence of the Oil thin, 
and hinders it from being inſpiſſated. | 

"Tis, alſo, certain from Experience, that Oils can never be 
intimately united and incorporated with Water: Bur theſe 
Subſtances, naturally immiſcible, may by Art be fo mix'd, as 
not to be ſeparated from each other. This is moſt commo- 
diouſly done, by pouring a few Drops of any aromatic Oil on 
Sugar, then putting it into Water, and ſhaking it; by which 
means the whole Oil in a Moment enters the Pores of the 


. 


Water, Thus we may, in an extemporaneous manner, prepare 
the Waters of Cinnamon, Cedar, Nutmeg, Mint, Baum, and 
Hyſſop, which are otherwiſe to be only obtain'd with conſidera- 
ble Labour by Diſtillation. Beſides, by the Addition of a ſmall 
Quantity of Spirit of Wine, theſe Waters become ſpirituous. The 
Reaſon of this is, that the Oil, by reaſon of its -ramified and 
branchy Particles cannot enter the Pores of the Water; but 
becauſe the Sugar is eaſily and quickly admitted into the 
Pores of the Water, which, eafily adhering tothe branchy Parts 
of the Oil, divides and disjoins them, hence they become ca- 
pable of an intimate Mixture with Water. Hoffman. Obſ. Phyſ. 
Chym. Lib. 1. 2 

OL RUM TE RR. Offic. OIL OF EARTH. Dale. 

This Oil is of two Kinds, the red, and the black: The red is 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, and is of a pellucid red Colour, 
and has a ſtrong Smell like Petroleum, but more grateful, as 
Schroder ſays; but, as to what we know of this Oil, it is either 
the ſame with Petroleum, or elſe is unknown in our Shops. 

The Indian Oil of Earth, deſcribed by Naubowius, is R 
ever brought over to us; but ingroſſed by the Aſian Potenrates ; 
but whether it be a Species of Petroleum, or Naphtha, I cannot 
certainly determine. What is brought to us from the Indies, 
and fold for Oil of Earth, is — of expreſſed Oil of the 
Cocoa · nut, mixed with medicated Earths, as IJ have been in- 
formed by a Perſon very skilful in theſe Matters, and there- 
fore wholly belongs to the Claſs of Vegetables. Boer haave. 

- Theſe Kinds of Bitumen differ only in Degree, as ſome 
think, ſo as that the more ſpirituous and ſubtile Part of it is 
the Naphrha, the next to it the Petroleum, and the groſſer and 


more feculent Part Aſpbaltum; juſt as de ſee in Amber, from 
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Which, by Diſtillation, there is obtained, firſt, a ſpirltuous 
limpid ol, repreſenting Naphtha ; ſoon after, comes off _ 
low and thicker Oil, reſembling Pezroleum ; and, laſt of all; a 
black feculent Matter. which might paſs for ; Dale. ' 

OLFACTORII NERVI. The OlfaQtory Nerves. See Nxx- 
v1, and CxxEBRUM. N | 

OLFACTUS. The Senſe of Smelling. 

The Noftrils, which are in Number two, and run upwards 
from a wide Cavity, gradually becoming narrower, are excel- 
lently adapted for attracting volatile odorous Particles, and - 

ying them to their Surface; eſpecially whilſt they are, at the 

me time, contracted by the united Action of the Muſcles, 
which conſtri& the Alz of the Noſe, and which, ariſing fleſhy 
from the anterior and inferior Part of the fourth Bone of the 
upper Jaw, are inſerted in the Alæ of the Noſtrils, ſometimes 
in Conjunction with the Semilunat Muſcle of Euſtachivs. 

The Capacity of borh Noftrils is all that Space, into which 
open, firſt, the frontal Sinuſes, which are generally form d amot 
the ſeparated Lamipæ of the Os Frontis, under the Emi 
lying below the Eye-brow, andwhich, afterwards = 
with a large Foramen, into the Cavities of the Noſtrils, next to 
the ſuperior Bones of the Noſe. Theſe Sinuſes receive the mu- 
cous Membrane of the Noſe, with which the whole interior 
Surface of their Cavities 1s lined, and from” which the Mucus, 
when generated, drops into'the Caviries of the Noftrils. 
. - Secondly, the Autra Highmoriana Magna, form'd in the ſu- 
perior Jaw, and opening themſelves, with a large Foramen, into 
che Cavities of the Noftrils, alſo, are lined with the fame Mem- 
brane, prepare, collect, and ſecrete the Mucus into the Noftrils. 

"Thirdly, the Cellulæ of the Os Cuneiforme, under the ſuperior 
ſpongious Bone of the Noſe, opening by Foramina frequently 

iſtinct, into the Cavities of the Noſtrils, receive the mucous 
Membrane of the Noſe, are cover'd with it, ſecrete the Mucus, 
and diſcharge it by this very Paſſage. 

Befides, there are lodged in the Cavities of the Noſtrils, and 
in various Places, curiouſly difpoſed, the four ſpongious Bones of 
the Noftrils; in each two. The ſuperior is anteriorly united 
ro the ſuperior Part of the Maxillary Bone, where it is united 
with the Apophyſis of the Os Frontis, at the internal Angle of the 
Eye. The other, or inferior ſpongious Bone of the Noftrils, is, 
in the inferior Part of their Cavities, join'd to the Maxillary 
Bone. Theſe four Bones are wonderfully form'd of bony La- 
minæ, thinner than Paper, and ſo wrapt up, or diſpoſed, as to 
form many Cavities; among which, the mucous Membrane in- 
ſinuates itſelf in ſuch a manner, as to enter, run out, accurately 
cover the Surfaces between the Laminz, and leave the Cavity free 
and unconfined. Theſe Cavities of the ſpongious Bones, and of 
all the Cellule, open freely into the Cavities of the Noſtrils. 

The Noftrils are lined with a thick and ſoft Membrane, which 
is furniſhed not only with an incredible Number of ſmall arterial 
Veſſels, but, alſo, with round glandular Corpuſcles, and a Set of 
minute Veſſels, which diſtil a thin Lymph. This Membrane cu- 
riouſly inſinuates itſelf into the Cavities of the fix Sinuſes, and into 
the Cellule of the four ſpongious Bones. Hence, by a wonderful 
Contrivance in this narrow Cavity of the Noſtrils, the'Surface 
of the laſt deſcribed Membrane is greatly enlarged; but yet in 
ſuch a Manner, as that one Part does not incommode another. 

The olfactory Nerves, without being accompanied by the Du- 
ra Mater, reaching to the Os Erhmoides, apply their tender Fi- 
brils to the ſmall Foramina found in that Bone; and, penetrating 
the ſmall Vaginæ, which they receive from the Dura Mater, the 
Fibres are ſent out from the Os Erhmoides, and immediately 
and accurately diſtributed over all that large Surface, above de- 
ſcribed, into all the Sinuſes and Cellulæ. : 

Hence *tis ſufficiently obvious, that theſe Nerves are widely 
expanded; and that in no Patt of the Body are there to be found 
Nerves ſo ſoft, naked, and, conſequently, eaſily affected and in- 


jured, as in this. 


Beſides, by means of the inconceivable Number of Glands 


| lodged in this Membrane, and by the large Quantity of arterial 
Veſſels diſtributed in this Part, in the Form of Faſciculi, there 
is continually here prepared and ſecreted a mild, fluid, inodo- 
rous, and pale-colour'd Liquor, with ſcarce any faline Taſte, 
in order to moiſten, lubricate, and defend the Nerves every- 
where, and in all the Cavities above deſcribed. This Liquor, 
when left in a State of Reſt, is 1 collected, becomes itag- 
nant, and inſpiſſated; and, when diſcharged in whatever Diſpo- 
ſition of the Body, is called Macus; by means of which, the 
highly tender olfactory Nerves, which would otherwiſe be eaſily 
diforder'd, remain good for a great Number of Years. 

But, left this Liquor, which is eaſily concreted when it is ac- 
cumulated, ſtagnant, and inſpiſſated by too long a Continuance 
in its Cavities, ſhould become unfir to paſs,through the narrow 
Orifices of theſe Recepracles, there is diſtribured to theſe Parts 
a Ramificarion of the fifth Pair of Nerves, convey d hither from 
its Union with a Nerve of the ſixth Pair. By the Irritation of 
this Ramification, the intercoſtal Pair, the Par Vagum, and, 
conſequently, the Nerves of the Muſcles ſubſervient to Reſpi- 
ration, are put in Motion. Hence, Sternutation being produced 
by the Force of the Air $a propel' d, and ruſhing into theſe 
Cavities, the Mucus is abſterged. „ HON Ofs + Wes 
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| The Obie s of Smell ire thoſe Parts of Animals, Vegetables; 
and Foſſils, which are lodged in their Spirit, Oil, Salt, or Soap, 
if they are ſo divided as to become capable of floating in the 
Atmoſphere. Bur tis obvious from Experiments, that the ſubtile 
Principle lodged in Oil, and called the Spirit, is the principa 
Thing which excires the Senſe of Smelling ; for, when this Prin- 
ciple is totally ſepatared from odorous ies, the Reſiduum 
hardly retains any Smell; and a F ragrance is procured to other 
Subſtances, 'by pouring this Spirit upon them. 

An Animal breathing thro the Aſpera Arteria, cut, and ap- 
— thro? the Wound without the Neck, has no Senſe of 
>melling excited, even by the moſt highly odorous Subſtances. 
The Perſon who'expels the Air from his Lungs thro* his Noſ- 
_—_ — no Senſe of Smell excited by external Objects, during 

K 10h. 1 44 1 
© The Perſon, in like Manner, who retains his Breath, is almoſt 


Fa 


incapable of perceiving any Smell 


Bot the Perſon who attracts the Air thro? his Noſtrils, 
the Idea of Smell excited. * 


And the more ſtrongly he attracts the Air, and expels it reci- 


procally, the brisker the Senſe of Smell is. 

The Smell of odorous Subſtances is - increaſed by Motion, 
Heat, Attrition, and an Admixture of various Things. And the 
Smell of odorous Subſtances, of an oily Nature, is augmented 
by a cautious Admixture of Salts. | 

The Senſe of Smell is, therefore, excited, when the odorous 
Effluvia contain'd in the Air, and, during Inſpiration, ſufficient! 


ſtrongly attracted thro' the Noſtrils, are, by this Force, appliec 


to the —— nervous Fibrils, which, by the Structure of the 
Noſe, and the Poſition of its Bones, are expoſed to them. When 
theſe Effluvia thus act upon the olfactory nervous Fibrils, and 
communicate this Action to the common Senſory, they excite 
either an acid, alcaline, aromatic, putrid, or vinous Smell, 
| Hence we may underſtand, how great an Affinity there is be» 
_ . and ſapid Subſtances; or the Objects of Taſte 
and Smell: | | 
Why Smells, or Odours, often reſtore Life inſtantaneouſly, 
and as it were in a Moment: 
For what Reaſon Odours, ſometimes, excite Diſeaſes and 
Death; and produce almoſt all the ſame Effects with Medicines 


of all Kinds, whether of a medicinal, or deleterious Quality ; 


Why, in different Perſons, the ſame Smell, ariſing from the 
ſame odorous Body, produces fo widely different Effects: 

Why Animals, who are furniſh'd with very long Beaks and 
Noftrils, and the ſpongious Bones of whoſe Noſes are very 
large, have a quicker Senſe of Smelling than others:: 

hy the ſmalleſt exhaling Corpuſcles, whilſt, at the fame 
time, the Maſs from which they exhale, is, upon being weighed 
hardly diminiſhed, are capable of communicating ſo ſtrong and 
long-continued a Smell : | 


by the fetid Smell, exhaling from the putrid Parts of Ani- 


mals and Vegetables, when once convey'd to the Noſtrils, is ſo 
obſtinate, troubleſome, and laſts ſo long : | 
Whether the ſtrongeſt odoriferous Subſtances are not alſo 
ſſeſs d of a ſternutatory yy | | 
| What the Uſe is of the Humour and Mucus continually ge- 
nerated, and diſtributed in the Noftrils : | 
Why the Senſe of Smelling is dull and languid, when a Perſon 
firſt awakes out of his Sleep; but becomes more brisk and quick 
after he has ſneezed : | 
Whether the Diſcharge of the Mucus is not ſubſervient to the 
cleanſing of the Brain; and how far this Doctrine is true: 
Whether the Mucus is originally thick, when generated ; or 
whether ir afterwards becomes ſo: 0 . 
Whence proceeds the ſo great Communication of the inte- 
rior Noſe, with the Muſcles ſubſervient to Reſpiration, and the 
abdominal Viſcera: | | 
Whether Sternutation is not a kind of Convulſion, and for 
that Reaſon fatiguing, often productive of Pain, and ſometimes 


Why, in the mean time, it excites and increaſes the Motion 
of the Brain pille and all 2 Humours x Why it i frequenc 
int orning after : les it anſwers. 
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Olibanum G- Thus maris. Offic. Olibanum five Thus. Park. 
Theat. 1602. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1840. Olibanum Officinarum, Geoff. 
Tract. 362. Olibanum five Thus maſculum, Ind. Med. 75. Thus. 
J. B. x. 302. Schrod. 4. 223. Thus, Thus maſtulinum Olibamum. 
Mont. — 11. Arbor thuriſera. Ger, 1247. Emac. 1435. CB. 
P. 399. Thus five Olibanum Officinarum. Ejuid. 501. 1 KIN- 
SE, or OLIBANUM. | 

Olibanum is a dry reſinous Gum, which is brought from the 
Indies, and gotten from a Tree which is {aid to grow in Arabia; 
but of what Species it is, we are altogether i ; the beſt is 
that which is in large Drops, of an ue, white Colour, wich a 
little Yellowneſs, and ſometimes a Rediſhneſs, of a ſtrong, reſi- 
nous Smell, and a warm bitteriſh Taſte. | 

It is hot, dry, and binding; uſeful Diſeaſes of the 
Breaſt, as s Shortneſs 
of Rheum, and Spitting of Blood ; it hel np; warm? ge" 
Mn e and the Whites: Outwardly 


againſt 
of Breath, catarrhous Defluxions 


\ 


* 


i 


4 


2 Dram, bei 


in Fumigations, it ſtops Defluxions of Rheum on the Noſtrils, 
and is good to ee Wounds and Ulcers. Miller's Bot. Off. 
The Tree which produces this Incenſe, grows in the Heart of 
Africa; but we know not what it is. Ic 15 2 good Sudorific, 
and has, by ſome, been order'd in Pleuriſies, in the Quantity of 
firſt baked in an Apple, by the Fire- ſide, and then 
eaten, This Medicine ought to be taken in the Beginning of the 
Diſeaſe, after the Patient has been blooded once or twice. This 
Method was followed for a whole Year, at the Hote! Dieu, by 
M. Hangard, Phyſician of that Hoſpital, with ſurpriſing Succeſs; 
but the next Year it had ſcarce any E at all. Olilanum is 
alſo cordial, and very ſerviceable in Hæmorrhages, when mixed 
with 2 Aſtringents. Externally, it is reſolvent, emolli- 
ent, 
migation, to raiſe Sweat, in Rheumatiſms, either alone, or mix d 
with Amber. Geoffroy. | 
This is a reſinous Subſtance, of 
what hard and pellucid, form'd into ſmall D like Maſtich, 
of a bitteriſh reſinous Taſte, and fragrant It drops ſpon- 
taneouſly from the Tree which produces * is tranſported to 
us from Turkey and the Eaſt-Indies. at which is in ſmall 
| Drath is preferable to the other Kinds. It is heating, drying, 
and ſubaſtringent. It is principally uſed, internally, againſt va- 
rious Diſorders of the Head and Breaſt ;. as, alſo, againit Fluxes, 
and Hæmorrhages of the Uterus, Coughs, Vomitings, Spittings 
of Blood, Diarrhceas, and Dyſenteries. Externally, Fumigations 
of it corroborate the Head. It diſcuſſes Catarrhs, incarns hollow 
Ulcers, and brings them to a Cicatrix. It conglutinates recent 
Wounds, eſpecially thoſe of the Head. It cures Chilblanes, and 


mitigates malignant Ulcers, not only of the Anus, but, allo, of 


other Parts. It, alſo, removes Redneſs and Inflammation of the 
Eyes; and carries off beginning Warts and Impetigos. Schrod. 
What we call the Manna Thuris of the Shops, are Fragments 
of the Frankincenſe, as ſmall as Meal, . by the Colliſion 
of the Bags with each other, during the Carriage. But others, 
by the Manna Thuris, mean ſmall Portions of the Frankincenſe. 
Nothing certain is left upon Record, with reſpe& to the Tree 
which bears the Frankincenſe. Theophraſtus informs us, that it 
is not a very large Tree; that it is about five Cubits high, full 
of Branches, with Leaves reſembling thoſe of the Pear-tree, and 
a ſmooth Bark, like that of the Bay-tree; but, ſays he, others 
affirm it to be like the Maſtich-tree, bearing a ſimilar Fruit, and a 
rediſh-colour'd Leaf; whilſt others aſſert, that both its Leaves and 
Bark reſemble thoſe of the Bay-tree. Diodorus Siculus aſcribes the 
Form of the Egyptian Thorn to the Tree which bears the Frank- 
incenſe, and the Leaves of the Willow. Garcias informs us, that 
this is a low Tree, whoſe Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Maſtich- 
tree: But Theverus informs us, that it reſembles the Reſin-bearing 
Pines. Mr. Ray alſo affirms, that we are ſtill uncertain of the 
true Form of this Tree. Dale. ; 
OLIGOPHORUS, N , An Epithet for Wine, in 
. „ importing it being very ſmall, weak, and watery. 
 OLISTHEMA, sinn, from su Ta, to fall out. A 
Luxation. Hippocrates. 
OLIVA. An Olive. See Ox. EA. 
OLIVARIA CORPORA. Two Prominences, on the Me- 
dulla Oblongata, are called by this Name. 
OLIVITAS. Oilineſs. 5 
OLOPHLYCTIDES, %aopauvxriliss. The fame as PHLY- 
CTANA. Erotian. 
OLOR. The Swan. See CroNus. | 
OLUS ALBUM. A Name for the Valeriana; arvenſis ; 
precox ; humilior ; ſemine depreſſo. 
OLvus ATRUM. A Name for the SMYRNIUM. 
OLY. The oleous Subſtance of Metals, ſwimming on the 
Surface of their ſolvent Meuſtruumt. Rulandus. 
OLYMPIACUM COLLYRIUM. Tbe Name of a Col- 
lyrium deſcribed by Paulus Ægineta, L. 7. C. 16. 
OLYMPIANUM OXYPORIUM. The Name of a Me- 
dicine deſcribed by Marcellus Empiricus, C. 20. and recommend- 
ed for promoting Digeſtion. | 
OLYNTHOS, aus; An unripe Fig. Hippocrates. + 
OLYRA. Offic. Park. Theat. 1124. Zea eons fo Olyra. 
C. B. Theat. Zea Amylea vel Zeopyrum Amyleum. C. B. P. 22: 
Zea verna, J. B. a. 413. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1243. Triticum Amyleum. 
Ger. 63. Emac. 69. SPRAT-CORN: | 
This po of Corn is ſown in Germany, and reaped late: 
The Seeds are uſed in the Kitchens of Germany. It agrees in 
Virtues with the pelt Wheat, but is ſomewhat leſs nutritive. 
Ot the Olyra a coarſe Meal is, alſo, made. Dale. 
P OLYSCION, The ſeventh Part of an Hemina. Marcellus 
Ficus. 
MAGRA. The Gout in the · Articulation of the Humerus 
* — 
; e third Ventricle of a ruminating Animal. 
OMELYSIS, di, from dude, crude, as Galen, in his 
Exegeſis, expounds it, is the Meal of Barley, not parched. He 
adds, that fome properly apply the Term only ro crude Meal, 
bur others uſe it, improperly, to ſignify all other Sorts of Meal. 
Hippocrates, in ſeveral Places, ' adviſes Omelyſis boiled in Wine 
and Oil, and reduced to the Form of a Cataplaſm, to be ap- 


c. and reſiſts Putrefaction. It may, alſo, be uſed as a Fu- 


le-yellow Colour, ſome» 


Gentleman of nineteen Years of Age 


plied warm, outwardly, to a Tumor of the Tonſils, and, alfo, in 
the Hypog/oſſic ; and, Lib. 2. f yurarx. he preſcribes dH 
gab, crude Meal of Barley, in a Potion, for an Hzmorrhage 
of the Womb, jd ipofpe, in Women. Sometimes the Word 
ſignifies all Sorts of crude Meal, and wants an Epithet to diſtin- 
guiſh it, as pavers xpifivn, Farina hordeace#, Meal of Barley 
in particular. It is, by Heſychiut, explain d, Barley-weal, or a 
Cataplaſm made thereof. in Abſyrtus, one of the Hippiatric 
Writers, Omelyſis is a Mixture of the Meals of Fenugteek, Lin- 
ſeed, and Barley, in equal Quantities; In Celivs Aurelianus, it 

ifies ſometimes a Cataplaſm of Meal, or of Bread ſoak d in 

ater; and ſometimes of Meals prepared in the ſame Manner. 
It is ſometimes wrote @43 Avors, in two Words. 

OMENTA. The Membranes of the Brain. Caſtellus from 
Mercuriahs. ; | 

 OMENTUM. See Eyr1yLooN. 

As the Omentum is a ſoft and pinguious Part, in conſequence 
of its Laxity, highly ſubject to receive the Humours convey'd 
to it from other Parts, tis for this Reaſon, as well as the Omen- 
tum and Pancreas, ſubject to various Diſorders; which, 
however, are not deſcribed by Authors, becauſe they can hardly, 
if at all, be diſcoyer'd in live Perſons; and are only to be in- 
veſtigated by laying open their Carcaſes, as is obvious from the 


Caſes recorded by various Authors. Thus FVeſalius informs us, 


that in a certain Carcaſe, when laid open, he ſaw the Omentum 
ſo preternaturally tumid, that it weighs about five Pounds; 
whereas, in its natural State, it hardly exceeds half a Pound. 
Rouſſet, in his Treatiſe de Party Cæſareo, tells us, that, upon 
laying open a Carcaſe at Paris, there was a very conſiderable 
Abſceſs found on the Omentum. Riolauns, alſo, in his Authropo- 
graphia, informs us, that, upon laying open the Body of a youn 
, he ſaw the Omentum f 
of a large Number of Glands, from which a conſiderable Quan- 
tity of ſordid Humours bad been convey'd to it; whilſt, at the 
ſame time, the Meſentery and Pancreas were, by means of the 
Abſceſs, putrefied ; and the Spleen ſo greatly diminiſh'd, as to be 
almoſt entirely conſumed. And I myſelf, Fon laying open the 
Body of a Canon of Montpelier, ſaw the Omentum ſcirrhous, 
eſſing the whole epigaſtric Region, and about four Fingers- 
readth in Thickneſs. The Colour of this Tumor of the Omen- 
tum reſembled that of the Spleen : So that tis highly prabable, 
that the melancholic Humour was tranſlated from the Spleen, 
and accumulated in that Part, ſince the Patient was of an | ighty 
melancholic Conſtitution, and ſince, thro? the ſplenic Ramiſica- 
tions, there is a ſufficiently potent Conveyance from the Spleen 
to the Omentum. According to Hippocrates, in a Droply, the Wa- 
ters are alſo frequently convey'd from the Spleen to the Omentum, 
from which the — drop into the Cavity of the Abdomen. 
But as the Tumors of the Omentum are not, by all the Ef- 
forts of Art, to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the Meſentery, 
ſo their diagnoſtic or diſtinguiſhing Signs cannot poſlibly be af- 
certain d. *Tis true, indeed, Tumors of the Omentum are more 
eaſily perceived by the firſt Touch, becauſe that Part lies imme- 
diately under the Peritonzum, whereas the Meſentery is ſituated 
deeper: But the larger Tumors of the Meſentery riſe to the 
Peritonæum, and even the epigaſtric Muſcles are, ſometimes, ſo 
united with it, that, a Suppuration happening, theſe Tumors diſ- 
Charge their ſordid Contents thro? the Navel, or ſome other Part. 
But this Difficulty of aſcertaining the diagnoſtic Signs of theſe 
Diſorders by no means produces any Perplexity in the Me- 
thod of Cure; ſince in all Tumors of the ſame Species, poſſeſſ- 
ing the inferior Parts of the Abdomen, the ſame Meaſures are 
to be taken; which, however, are not ſo ſucceſsful in the Omen- 
tum, which is not furniſhed with ſo commodious Outlets for 
the Matter of theſe Tumors, as the other Parts are. River. 
Prax. Med. Lib. 13. Cap. 5. | 
OMOCOTYLE, n, The Cavity in the Extremity 
of the Neck of the Scapula, in which the Head of the Hume- 
rus is articulated. | 5 
OMOLINON, «y6A:ver, ſeems to have two Significations, 
one of which is crude, or raw Flax; the other, coarſe, or un- 
bleach'd Thread, or Cloth. E 
OMOPLATA, emoradras, from he-, the Shoulder, and 
T\eTVs, broad. The Scapule. 
OMOS, #0. The Shoulder. The Part of the Uterzs, beyond 
the Neck, where it -_ broad, is, alſo, thus call'd by Moſchion. 
OMOTARICHOS, «er4g:x@-, the Fleſh of the pickled 
Tunny-fiſh; which Dioſcorides recommends, taken internally, 
againſt the Bites of Vipers, and mad Dogs, L. 2. C. 33. 
OMOTRIBES. An Epithet for Oil, importing its being ex- 
preſs'd from unripe Olives. = 
OMPHACINUM OLEUM. Oil of unripe Olives. 
OMPHACIUM, zune. The Juice of unripe Grapes. The 
Antients uſed to _ the Grapes to the Sun ſome Days, and 
then preſs out their Juice into large Vats; and, in the Tine of 
Dioſcorides, they uſed to let ir ſtand open in them, expoſed to 


the Sun, till moſt of the 1 was exhaled, and the Re- 
mainder inſpiſſated into a Rob. 
recommends, with Honey and Paſſum, for Ulcers and Relaxa- 
tions of the Tonſils, Uvula, Mouth, and Gums; and for Pu- 
rulencies of the Ears; for Dyſenteries, and Uterine Fluxes; in 

4 | Clyſters, 


his Dioſcorades, L. 5. C. 6. 


NE 
| or Injection. He, farther, Gays, it cleat the Sight, eoight, and 
e of the — ob _ e e it 5 Lp 
for a recent Spitci ood, from a re of 8 Veſſel; 
but, in this Cab, it wal be taken u n Nah becauſe 
it corrodes powerfully | | 
OMPHACITE ine me 

fectly ripe. It is aſtringent, and friendly ta the Stomach; 
for a depraved Appetite, Iliac Diſorders, Indigeſtion, Rela 
tions of the Stomach, and in peſtilential Diſorders ;, but muſt be 
kept many Years, before it is 55 to be dranł. 

OMPHACITIS. A Sor: of ſmall Galþ or Excreſpence of 
the Oak, mention d 1 orides, L. J. C. 146, 5 
OM PHACOMELI. A Sort of OY wade of the Juice 

of unripe Grapes, and Hon 0 the Meth preparing which 

is deſcribed by Dieſcoriges, L. N C. 31. | : 
| ORF, RPOS. A Name for che AAB. Blau» 
card. 1 
 OMPHALOCELE. An Umbilical Rupture. See HenwA. 
w__- 
e CNaracters are; AE Boe 

The Calyx is wandere ſoft, and expanded into ſive long 
ſlender Segments. The Flower is monopetalous, rotated, pk 
quefid, and expanded into large round Segments, with an Um- 
bilicns riſing in the Middle. op the lower, interior, and nar- 
rower Part of the Flower proceeds a Tube, cloſely {i ed 
by five Stamina. The Fruit conſiſts of four hollow, umbili- 

ted Capſules, reſembling a Basket, containing one almoſt flat 
Seed, and affixed to a pyramidated, quadrilateral Placenta. : 

Boerbaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 

1. Omphalodes; pumila; verna; Symphyti folio. T. 140. 
Pare rum minimum, repens, five Herbariorum. 


ago win 
B. 3-597: Borrago minimg. H. Eyſt. Hyem. o. 1. F. 4. Fig. 1. 


2. Omphalodes ; Luſitanica; Lini folio. T. 140. Lixum umbi- 
2 , album, Ton folis 


catum. Park. Thear. 1687. Cynogloſſum, minus, 
glaucis, ſemine umbilicato. M. H. wo | 

J- Oimphalodes; Luſitanica; elatior; Cynogloſſi folio. T. 140. 
Ling umbilicatum, folia latiori. Ind. 78. Boerbaav. Ind, alt. 
Plant. 22 

Ic bas iis Name, Omphalodes, from sιẽ/s d, a Navel, becauſe 
the Calyx is excavated in the Middle, like the human Nayel. It 
flowers ve url in the Spring, beating a ſhining Gold- colour d 
Flower. Some have taken it for Borrage, but + )mphalodes 
is not ſo ſucculent, Boerbaav. Hiſt, | 

OMPHALOMANTIA. A Sort of Conjuration, or Divi- 
nation, practiſed by Midwives, and old Women; which con- 
ſiſts in foretelling how many more Children a Woman ſhall 
have, b ablerving how many Knots there are on the Umbilical 
Cord of one Chil of 


OM PHALOS, e The Navel. 
ONAGER. Rau Synop. A. 63. Aldrov. de Quad. 332. Jonſ. 
de Quad. 14. Charlt. Exer. Ouager ſive Aſinus [ylveſtris. 


Geſa. de Quad. 21. THE WILD ASS. Dale. 

Some think there is no more Difference between the wild 
Aſs and the tame Aſs, than that the one is wild, and an Inhabitant 
of the Woods; and the other tamed, and broken for Service: 
Others take them for a different Species. It does not come 
within the Materia Medica; but their Skins are called, among 
Mechanics, Chagrin. 

ONAGRA. 

The CharaQters are; WE 

The Calyx, Ovary, and Flower, are like hae of the Chamz- 
nerion ; but the Seeds are not downy ; The Flower is roſaceous 
and tetrapetalaus. 

Boerhaave mentions three Species of Onagra; which are, 

8 5 dn: latifolia. T. 302. Lyſimachia, lutea, corniculata. 
. B. P. 245. 
2. Onagra; latifolia; flore dilutiore. 


Y © 971% ſmachia, lutea, 
corniculata, aon pappoſa, Virginiana, major, 4, 7 


re ſulphureo. H. L. 396. 


3. Onagra; anguſtifolia. T. 302. Lyſimachia, lutea, r 
lata, non . Virginiana, minor. H. 2.271. H. L. 396. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Plat.  -- 

We know nathing of its Virtues, nor why it is fo called. 
Boerhaave. 
-Indian Tree, 


ONBOU. De Laet. The Name of a ff | 

with Leaves like thoſe of the Manga, bade Fruit like a Peach. 
ONCOS, 3ſ-6-. A Tumor. 8 
ONDA, in Paracelſus, is the Inventor of all Medicines, but 

eſpecially of imple Medicines. 
ONEIROCRITICUS, from g, a Dream, and Ie, to 
judge. A Perſon who forms a Judgment of the State of the 
y, by Dreams. Oneirocritice is the Art of forming ſuch 3 
ent. | 

NEIROGMOS, v+:goſpis. Calius Anreliauus gives us the 
Deſcription of a Diſorder which he calls #s:p:for@-, by which 
he means Venereal Dreams. T this Word is not found in 
the Wricings of Hippocrates, yet he uſes the Verb dp, to 
have Venèreal Dreams; from which has been formed the Word 
oreipeſputs, a Word uſed by other Authors; which lays a Founda 

tion for ſuſpecting, that there is a Fault in the Text of Cal 
Avrelianss ; and that, inſtead of arvpryarfd., we ought Hips 


An Acorn-cup. | 
S VINUM. RE ds of Gn with 


a more formidable Nature, are to be treated in the ſame 


O NV 


8 „ labouring under this 
ith an Emi 


Bur m of « 

Diſtewper, burt made 

upon the Fancy, _ 

eicher from an ipſatiable Defire of Venery, a continual Indul- 
ce in Pleaſures of that | 


order, when often recurring, not only frequently degenerntes in- 
to a Diſtemper, but, allo, becomes the — n of ſome 
er b Diſesſe; ſuch as an Epilepſy, Madnels, or ſome 
chat 


r Diſorder of a like Nature; becaule it is an effectual Proof, 
at the Body is preternatur affected, and, as it were, touched 
With a previous Senſe of its future Calamity. It is, alſo, ſome+ 
times the antecedent Cauſe of what we call a Gonorrbes; from 
which it differs, fince, in the former, the Semen is involuntarily 
diſcharged during the Day, whilſt the Patient is awake, and not 
prompted to var bg the Workings of his Fancy ; whereas Ve- 
nereal Dreams, by ve Impreſſions made upon the Fancy, only 
produce an —— Senſe of Copulation, during Sleep. 
affirm, that the Ie is different from the Graiphyor®- for 
the former produces a Senſe of Copulation, without areal Emiſ- 
ſion; whereas the latter creates a Senſe of Venery ſo ſtrong and 
brisk, as to procure a real Emiſſion. But Mileſtn affirms, that 
theſe two Diſorders are not in the leaſt. different, ſince, in both, 
there is the ſame Diſcharge made from the ſeminal Veſſels: 
And that the Semen is ſometimes ejected, and ſometimes retained, 
even though the Impreſſions made upon the Fancy, during Steep, 
are the ſame, he aſcribes to fone accidental Cauſes. But there 
is no great * between theſe Diſorders, nor are differ- 
ent Intentions of Cure to be purſued, ſince one and the ſame 
Method is found ſufficient for removing both. 
The Oxeirogonos is, in different Patients to be treated in dif- 
ferent Manners; for thoſe in whom it ——— an Epile 
Madneſs, or any other Diſeaſe, are to be relieved by Medi- 
cines appropriated to the particular Natures of theſe Diſorders : 
Whereas thoſe in whom this Diſorder prognoſticates no other of 
man- 
ner with thoſe labouring under a. mild and gentle Gonorrhcea ; 
for an Increaſe of the 9o£:p+-0yG-, or asggrianae, brings on 2 
Gonorrhcea, becauſe the ſeminal Veſſels are either, 57 this 
means, render d paralytic, or oppreſſed with a Defluxion of Hu- 
mours from other Parts. It is, therefore, in the firſt Place, ex- 
8 to draw off the Workings of the Patient's Fancy from 
enereal, and to fix them on other external Objects; for the 
Impreſſions made upon the Mind of the Patient, whilſt awake, 
many e. themſelves in Dreams, when he is aſleep. Beſides, 
t 
this Purpoſe, the Patient is to lie on an hard Bed, and uſe refri- 
gerating Medicines ; and, when he compoſes himſelf to Reſt, he 
is to be order'd to lie on his Side, or his Belly; or a broad and 
thin Plate of Lead is to be laid under his Buttocks; or the Region 
of his Loins is to be cover d with Sponges, immerſed in a Mix- 
ture of cold Water and Vinegar, or with Subſtances of a cold 
Qualizy ſuch. as 'Balauſtines, Acacia, Hypocyſtis, or Fleawort, 
which may be either applied by themſelves, or in Conjunction 
with Dates. Aſtringent Aliments, or ſuch as are of a condenſing 
and cooling Quality, are, alſo, to be uſed; and the Patient is to 
drink cold and aſtringent Liquors 
and luxurious manner: Then the Patient is to have his Strength 
reſtored in the common Method, and to uſe the cold Bath, by 
the Greeks called · ux c. Strong Frictions of the Parts af- 
feed are, alſo, to be uſed; for theſe Meaſures are ſufficient to 
conſtrict and brace up the Parts: Some affirm, that a long Re- 
tention of the Urine is proper for the Cure of this Diſorder, leſt 
by the frequent Diſcharge of that Fluid, the Cauſe of the Miſ- 
fortune ſhould be excited: They, alſo, order that the Patient 
ſhould compoſe himſelf to Reſt, with a full Bladder, that by 
this means he may not fall into a 
frequently awaken'd, may loſe the Impreſſions of Venereal Plea- 
ſures, which exert themſelves in Dreams, during Sleep: They, 
alſo, maintain, that by this means the urinary Bladder, being diſ- 
tended, . adjacent ſeminal Veſlels, and, conſe- 
quently, renders them capable of retaining the Semen: Others 
order the Thumb to have a tight * 1 of ſtrong Thread ap- 
ly d to it, that thus, by the intenſe Pain, a profound Sleep may 
be prevented, and the Impreſſions of the Mind hindered from 
exerting themſelves in Venereal Dreams, But both theſe Methods 
are ag rejected, fince Watching is v2. Omron to the Pa- 
tient, and an exceſſive Retention of the Urine often produces 2 
Diffic 222 — Fluid; and by that means proves the 
Cauſe of another Diſorder, inſtead of removing that for which 
it was directed. Cel. Aurel. Marb. Chronic. Lib. 5. Cap. 7. 
ONEIROMANTES. The ſame as ONE1RockiTiICus. 
ONEIROPOLESIS. See Onz1R0GMos. ONIS, 


found Sleep, but, being 


y is conſiderably injured by a Loſs of the Semen. For 


not prepared in a delicate 


*, 


o NO 


ONIS, 26. Aſſes Dung. See As1Nvs. 
ONISCI. MiLLZTEDES; which ſee. | 4 | 
ONISCUS. Offic. Aſellus mollis major, ſeu albus. Raii Ichth. 
170, Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 55- Aſellus minor & mollis. Charlt, de 
Piſc. 3. Aſells mollis. Jon. ab. 2. Mer. Pin. 184. Merlangus 
altera Species Aſellorum. Bellon. de Aquat. 104. Secunda aſellorum 
Species. Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 276. Secunda aſellorum Species Mer- 
lang Rondeletii. Geſn. de 7 — 85. Aſellus minor alter. Ald. 
de Piſc. 287. THE WHITING. s 

It is taken in the Sea, and the Fleſh and Liver are res in 
Medicine. The Fleſh is univerſally allow'd, and found by E 
rience, to be very wholſorne ; and the Liver is recommended in a 
Conſumption. 2 | 
The Whiting is a Sea-fiſh, which often comes near the Shore, 
and is very common in many Parts, and is valued for the Good- 


neſs of its Taſte, and ſerved to. the beſt Tables. It feeds upon. 
mont annuum 


thing it can find in the Sea. It is very 
wholſome, and the Reaſon is, becauſe. that it is not burdened 
with viſcous Juices, that its Principles are exalted h, and 
that it is not very compact in its Parts; which makes it light, 
| ſhort, and eaſy of Digeſtion. A 
A Whiting is a Fiſh that produces no ill Effects, that we know 

of; and there are ſome who have eaten of it to Exceſs, and yet 
found no Inconveniency by it: And therefore ſick Perſons, and 
thoſe that are recovering from Ilineſſes, are fafely allowed to 
eat it. Lemery on Foods. TE.) ; 5 

ONITIS. A Species of Origanum mentioned by Dieſcorides, 
Lib. 3. on 23. | | | 
' ONOB YOHIS. | 

The Characters are ; 


ſmall Fiſhes, and wy 


It has a criſtared, or echinated Pod, full of Kidney-ſhaped | 


Seed; and the Flowers are collected into cloſe Spikes. 

Boerhaave mentions five Species of Onobrychis; which are, 

1. Onobrychis major; ſiliculis echinatis, criſtatis, in Spica di- 

ſtis. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 131. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 47. Onobrychis. 

fic. Onobrythis vulgaris. Park. Theat. 1082. Onobrychis foliis 
Viciæ, fruftu echinato, major. C. B. P. 350. Tourn. Inſt. 390. 
Onobrychis ſive Caput Gallinaceum. Ger. 1063. Emac. 1243. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 914. mu 8 $27. Polygalon Geſueri. J. B. 2. 335. 
COCKS EAD.V TCH, or SAINT FOIN. 
lt grows ſpontaneouſly on the Sides of Gogmagog Hills, near 
Cambridge, and on the Borders of the Corn-fields thereabours, in 
a plain Field near Newmarket, on Salisbury Plain, and other Parts 
of England, but always in a dry, chalky Soil, and Places expoſed 
to the Sun. This Plant has been of late Years cultivated among 
us, for the ſake of feeding Cattle, by the Name of Saint Foin, 
that is, Holy Hay; the Seed being brought over from Fraxce. 
It has been of vaſt Profit to many, being found, by Experience, 
to generate Plenty of Milk in Cows, and other Animals; whence 
it juſtly deſerves the Name of Polygalon, given it by Geſzer : Be- 
842 it delights in a barren and chalky, and pretty dry Soil, which 
will not well bear Graſs nor Corn : Whence the yearly Rents of 
Lands of this kind have been increaſed manifold: 

It flowers in June and July, and the Herb is in Uſe, which, 
according to Dioſcorides, being bruiſed and apply'd, diſcuſſes 
Tumors; taken in Wine, cures the Strangury ; and rubbed, on the 
Skin, with Oil, provokes Sweat. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 170. 

Though the Plant, ſays Dale, which, in Agreement with Clu- 

Fus, Thalius, and others, I have preſented you with, as the Ono- 
brychis of Dioſcorides, be called by Geſner Glaux, by Lobel Caput 
Gallinaceum, b Ceſalpinus CO by Dodoneus Vicia, and by 
Lugdunenſis Polygala; yet it is deſcribed by Dioſcorides, as having 
Leaves generaHy longer than thoſe of the Lens, a Stalk nine Inches 
in Length, a ſcarlet Flower, with a ſmall Root; and, by Pliny, 
with Leaves a little larger than thoſe of the Lens, a red Pins: 
and a {mall and flender Root. And, tho* both theſe Deſcriprions 
are ſhort, yet they agree better with this Plant, than with the 
Campanula ar venſis, to which it is refer'd by C. Bawhine, in his 
Pinax. It is not certain, however, what Herb it is, ſome giving 
the Name of Onobrychis to the Ruta ſylveſtris ; others to the 
Galega ; others, again, #0 the Hedyſarum ; and others to other 
Plants: Beſides, Cornarius thinks the Oxobrychis, and Onoperdon, 
to be the ſame. Dale. | 

2. Onobrychis ; minor; ſiliculis echinatis, criſtatis, majoribus 
& craſſioribus aculeis præditis, donata. M. H. 2. 131. Caput Gal- 
linaceum, minus. C. B. Prodr. 149. 

3. Onobrychis ; ſeu Caput Gallinaceum, minus; fructu maxi- 
mo inſigniter echinato. Laet. Triumfett. apud fratrem, 6g. 

4: Onobrychis ; ſaxatilis; foliis Viciæ anguſtioribus, & lon- 
. 1 T. 390. * oy 

5. Onobrychis; Cretica; foliis Viciæ; fructu magno, aculea 
& criſtato. T. C. 26. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. . 5 

It is called Onobrychis, from &., an Afs, and Bevye (brycho) 
to bray, becauſe the Smell of this Plant makes Aſſes bray, or be- 
cauſe, when an Aſs eats theſe Pods, he is always faid to bray. Hiſt. 
Plant. adſcript. Boerbaav. 3 

ONOBRYCHIs is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Hg DrsA- 


RUM. 
ONOCHITES. See Ancuvsa. | 
ONOCLEA. A Species of Anch»ſa, which Paples Sgineta, 


—_—_ 
Lib. er.. deter ſeribes as having an aſtringent, and birteriſh h | 
ONOCROTALUS. The Pelican, an aquatic, web-footed 


1 as-2a Swan. The Fat is emollient, and 
vent. 1 | 1 
ONOSOLAT, according to Blancard, is an Arabic Word, 
importing half a Scruple._'' V „ N 
NONIS. See Axoxis. | 
- ONOPERDUM. A Name for the 
Oenanthi-folis, anguſtiore. | 
_ ONOPTERIS. See ADIANTHUM NIGRUM. 
' ONOSMA Oe . B 4.586. L fs. C.B.P. 255. Rai 
SMA. c. J. B. 3. 536. Lycopfis. C. B. P. 255. Raii 
Synop. 3. 227. — Avelica Ger. 6:8. Emac. 557 Park. 
519. Echium alterum, Merc. Bot. 1. 31. Phyt. Brit. 35. 
Echium alterum ſeu Lycopfis Anglica. Mer. Pin. 3 3. Echium ra- 
flore ſuave-rabente. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 441. STONE- 
BUGLOSS. NP | : 
Onoſma, which ſome call Oſmas, others Phlovitis, and others 


Carduus ; tomen toſus 3 


Ononis, has Leaves like thoſe of Auchuſa, oblong, loft, four Digits 


in Length, and one in Breadth, lying on the Ground, and mightily 
reſembli be Leaves of Anchuſa; it has neither Stalk, Seed nor 
Flower. The Root is ſomewhar long, weak, ſlender, and mode- 
rately red; it grows in rugged Places. . 
Leaves, taken in Wine, expel the Fcetus ; and they ſay, that, 
if a pregnant Woman only treads upon this Herb, ſhe afterwards 
miſcarries. Dioſrorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 147. | 
The Herb was obſerved, by the learned Dr. Sherard, growing 
in the Iſland of Ferſey. | | "7 Ne ; 
The Onoſina is one of thoſe Plants which have cauſed Diviſions 
among Authors in Botany, who are not agreed whither to refer 
them. Dioſcorides, in deſcribing the Onoſma, as having Leaves 
like Anchuſa, but without Stalk, Flower, or Seed, has given great 
Occafion for Diſpute. This Error of Dioſcorides ſeems to pro- 
ceed from his having obſerved it only in the firſt Year, after its 
Appearance above Ground, when it ſhoots forth nothing but 
Leaves, after the manner of the C ogloſſum, Bugloſſum, Echium, 
and other Plants of that kind; to which I ſhould have refer d it, if 
Dioſcorides had not treated of them in diſtinct Chapters. It is, 
however, a vulgar Error, which others, alſo, have fallen into; 
for how is it poſſible for a Plant to be produced without Fruit 
ot Seed ? I choſe to reduce it to this Plant, rather than another, 
from the Cut which J. Baubine has given us of it, and from the 
Likeneſs of its Leaves to thoſe of Auchuſa. 5 
ONYX. Offic. Worm. 97. Aldrov. Muf. Metal. 915. De 
Laet. 62. Charlt. Foſſ. 34. Kentm. 49. Onyx & Camehnia. Boet. 
241. Onychites. Schw. 386. Lapis we dittus five Unguis Hu- 
mani candorem — Cap. Hort. Cath. Supp. 2. 50. THE 
ONYX-STONE. | | 
It is an opake, or not very lucid Gem, of the Likeneſs, Colour, 
and Splendor of the human Nail, being, at leaſt, of two Colours, 
white and black, which appear in two diſtinct Zones, and rather 
opake, than diaphanous. Pliny calls the black Part of it Morion 
D or Pramnion, which, perhaps, is the Morion of Schwenk- 
eld. | 
As to its Virtues, it is ſuppoſed to induce Tranquillity of Mind 
by compoſing the Paſſions, and to quicken the Senſes. 0 
OOEIDES. An Epithet for the aqueous Humour of the Eye. 
OOGLA. A Mixture of Milk, and Eggs. f 
OPALUS. Offic. Boet. 190. Calc. Mu. 207. Geoff. Prælect. 
83. Kentm. 47. De Laet.52. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 978. Opalus olim 
e Worm. 107. Opalus ſeu Opalis. Charlt. Foſſ. 40. THE 
Opal is a beautiful Gem, of almoſt all Colours: According as 
the Rays of Light are refracted thro? it, it appears blue, purple, 
een, yellow, red, milky, and black; and hence it has been, by 
ome, called the Gem of Gems. The beſt Opals are found in 
India, the more ordinary Sort in Cyprus, Egypt, Hungary, and in 
ſome Daniſh Iſlands. ey all grow in a ſoft Stone, marked 
with black or dark Lines. It is faid to have the fame Virtues 
with the reſt, but is never uſed in the Shops. Geoffroy. 
OPEREMETHIOLIM. The Spirit of Minerals. Rulandus, 
OPHIASIS. A Species of Baldneſs. See Al OoPRC IA. 
OPHIDION. A ſort of ſhort Sea- ſerpent, which is eſteem'd 
aperitive, and good to purify the Blooe. ; 
OPHIGENIUM. A Name in Oribaſius, Collect. Medic. 
Lib. 1. for the 3 or Siſarum Germanorum. 
OPHIOGLOSSUM. | | 
The Characters are; EO 52 mh | 
It has but one Leaf; and the Fruit, which is lingulated, or like 
a Tongue, is divided into many Capſules, fituated in a double 
Order, and full of Seed. $26: 
Boerhaave mentions but one Species of this Plant ; which is the- 
- Ophiogloſſum vulgatum. C. B. P. 354. Turn. Inſt. 548. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 27. Ophiogloſſum. Offic. J. B. 3. 708. Ger. 327. Emac. 
404. Raii Hiſt. 1. 126. 8 — 44. Op 19 ve Lingua Ser- 
pentina. Park. 506. ADDERS-TONGUE. | 
This is a ſmall tender Plant, about four or ve Inches high, 
confiſting' of a ſingle thick green Leaf, ſmooth, and without 
Ribs, or large Veins, of an oval Shape, but ſharp-pointed ihe 


- 
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End, from the Boſorn of which ariſes. Salle about two loches . bs 0 


bearing on the Top a ſlender crenated Tongue, about an 
Mag 7 „ the Seed, fo ſraall, that it is 
hardly vinble. The Root conlifts of ſeveral matted Strings, or 
Fibres ; it grows in moiſt Meadows, and is in its Primein May; 
the Leaf yon] "acid the Summer Heat, and the Root re- 
maining in art. ; 
Adders-tongue is a Plant, both given inwardly 
either — Tre — Wounds; and out- 


in Oil, for freſh Wounds, Ulcers, Bruiſes, and In- 


Miller's Bos. Off. 
|  Dodonens ſays, that Baptiſta Serdus pretended to cure Ruptures 


by the Uſe of the Powder of this Herb, and all Sorts of Wounds, 
by the Oil made by Infuſion. war", nd 3 2 
The freſh Leaves conglutinate Wounds, and cure an Entero- 
cele; for inward Wounds it is exhibited in Water of Equiſer#m. 
Baptiſta Sardis affirms, that the Powder of the Herb, exhibited 
for ſome Days, is of ſufficient Efficacy for the Cure of all Sorts 
of Herniz. The Oil, prepared of, the Leaves macerated, for a 
conſiderable time, in Oil of Olives, or Omphacinum, expoſed 
to the Sun, or, which is a ſhorter Way, boiled over the Fire, 
til the Leaves become dry and juiceleſs, and then expreſſed, is 
reckon'd one of the beft Remedies, not only for recent Wounds, 
but for old Ulcers, and an Hernia; eſpecially, ſays Parkinſon, if a 
ſmall Quantity of Oil of Turpentine be diſſolved in it. 
Mentzelixs found a great Difference in the Size of the Ophio- 

gloſſam, about the Town of Fwrſtemwald, The leaſt riſes not 
above an Inch with its T and Leaf; the middle-fized has a 
Leaf of two Inches, and a Tongue above three Inches in h; 
the largeſt has a Leaf four Inches in Length, and one and an half 
in Breadth, with of how in ion ; in the ſame Place he 

met with Ophiogloſſa of three Tongues, and oe The 
Farmers of the Valedo bruiſe it, and put it into boiling Butter, 
which, thas uſed, will keep two or three Years, as an Ointment, 
wherewith, after milking, — anoint their Cows Teats, which 
are chapt, or ſore. R Hiſt. Plant. OT 
_—_ Name Ophiogloſſum is from 31s, Ophis, a Serpent, and 

acces, Gloſſa, a Tongue, becauſe the Fruit of this Plant reſem- 
les the Tongue of a Serpent. The Plant is vulnerary, conſoli- 
daring, and reſolvent; and is effectual for inflamed Wounds and 
Hæmorrhages. Ci ſalpinus commends an Ointment — 4 of 
this Plant, for an Flernia in Infants. Many ſtrange Things are 
reported of this Plant, as that, by virtue t » a Perſon ſhall 
be preſerved from evil Spirits, and Iufection by Poiſon, with 
other wonderful Effects, which none is bound to believe. Hiſt. 


Plant. 74 — t. Boerbaav. 3 
, OH SORG DGN. Viper: Galick, or Rocambole. See 
LIUM 


OPHIOSTAPHYLON. A Name for the Vitis Alba, or 
Bryonia Alba. Oribaſius, Medic. Collect. Lib. 11. 

OPHITES & SERPENTiNUS. Offic. Ophitec. Charlt. 
Foſſ. 18. Worm. 43. Schrod. 354. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 752. 

bites veterum; Serpentine recentiorum. Boet. 501. Lapis Ophites. 

th. 1389, THE SPLEEN-STONE, or OPHITE. 

It is a very hard Sort of Marble like Porphyry, of a dee 
Colour, interſperſed with ſome fainter Spots of the ſame. Dale. 
But we are told by Dioſcorides, that one Species of this Stone is 
ponderous and black, another Aſh-coloured and ſported, and a 
third diſtinguiſhed by white Lines. All of them, worn as Amu- 
lets, are effectual againſt the Bites of Serpents, and the Head- 
ach ; that with the white Lines, in particular, is ſaid to cure the 

| y, and Pain of the Head. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 162. 

OPHRIS. - See BrroLIoM. a 

OPHRYS, ses. The loweſt Part of the Forehead, where 
the Eye-brows o=_ ; and che Hair of the Eye brows. 

OFATHAL A, AN, from 2 an Eye. It 
ſometimes ſigniſies any Diſorder, or Pain of the Eye; but it is 
uſed ſtrictly to ex an Inflammation of this Organ. Mon- 
ſieur de St. Tues, a celebrated French Oculiſt, thus diſtinguiſt 
the Hoo © ies of Ophthalmies, and directs the following 

An O A — 22 1 — of the Conjunt 

An , , is an mation iva, 
6 attended 9 violent Heat, and a Flux of Tears, 
ſometimes without either Heat or Tears. This Inflammation 


the adjacent Parts. Of all Diſorders of the Eye, this is the moſt 
FF f to which the 
Eye ia ſu 


Some of theſe Inflammations are without Danger, and eaſily 
cured ; others are very dangerous, and difficult to cure. Their 
Cauſe is either external or internal. Internally they proceed 
from theBlood, whether from too great a Redundancy, or ſome 
acquired bad 'Qualiry of it; ſuch are the Thickneſs, Viſcolity, 
Acri or too great Rarefaction, of the Blood. a 

If the Quantiry Blood be exceſſive, it will be carried too 
copiouſly into the minute Veſſels of the Eye, and fo produce an 


thalmia. 

the Blood be too thick, as it is inceſſantly conveyed into the 
fine Veſſels of the Ey is Panices being 100 heavy and lrg 
to pals into theſe V the Circulation, in theſe Parts, 1 
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can 
Blood be too. muc 
faction affects the fine delicite. Veſſels of the 
ſion an Inflammation. | 22. 

As to external Cauſes, it is whatever 
lently irritate the Conjunctiva, and the Membrane 
vers it, or can make-a in che Veſſels of 
will neceſſarily cauſe this Diſtemn per. 

An Oph: . rented rei yory 
cidents ; ir is often exaſperated by improper Remed 
the Patients, when firſt attacked; ir 112 


| Theſe Inflammations are generally divided into the d 
humid : But I ſhall add ſome others; for 1 have 
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This Species brings a Redneſs on the Eye without Tears, 
any U Matter. It occaſions no Swelling of the Eye- lid 
nor Pain in the Eye, or in the Head, It is cauſed by a chick 
Blood, which ſtagnates only in ſome of the Veſſels of the 
junctiva, only Part of the White of the Eye being ted. 


The Run OrnTRALMIA,. 


This Sort is produced by a great Quantity of Lachrymal Lymph, 
which, as it paſſes continually over Ne Globe of the Eye, irritates 
the ſame *. Acrimony, inflames it, and the inner Part of the 
Eye-lids, which become ſwelled ; i, likewiſe, often ulcerates the 
tranſparent Part of the Cornea. This Diſeaſe is attended with 
ſhooting Pains in the Eye, and the Patient cannot behold the 
Light without intenſe Pain. Children, and old People, are boch 
ſubject to this Diſesſe, in whom it becomes very obſtinate, by 


reaſon of the natural Moiſture of their Temperament. When 
it runs to a ih in Children, their Lips and Noſes ſwell, and 
05 . with Scabs and Puſtules, that ſometimes overſpread 
the Face. 


The OPHTHALMIA, from « DEFLUXION of the Brain, 


In this Species an Itching is excited in the Eye, a thick gluti- 
nous Matter ouſes our, and conglutinates the Eyeslids in the 
Night. This Kind is moſt eaſily cured. EG 

Tie OPHTHALMIA, attended with dry Frl. u. 

This reſembles the firſt dry Sort; the Conjundtiva is red, and 
the Eye-lids are ſmeared with dry Film like gritty Flour, Part of 
which falls on the Globe of the Eye; 4 the Patients think 
there is ſomething in it, which is very troubleſorne, and makes 
the Conjunctiva appear red. 2 


The OPHTHALMIA is the GLOBE 
ACANTHI. 


This fifth Kind is when the Patient's Eyes are red oo to- 
wards the Angles, while the upper and lower Parts of the Globe 
are not at all affected; when the Caruncula Lachrymalis becomes 
inflamed, the Veſſels which paſs under it, ſwell even to the trunſ- 


arent Part of the Cornea, This Diſeaſe often changes to the 
nguis. See OcULvs, | 


of the Ext towards the 


The OPHTHALMIA, with PIMPLES on the GLons of the Erg. 
In this Species there is a Swelling of the ſmall Plexus or Bun- 
dles of Veins, which are ſent from the inner Surface of the Eye- 
lids, and terminate where the Conjunctiva is joined with the 
tranſparent Part of the Cornea; a Pimple, as big as 1 Lentil, a 
2 that Place. Sometimes the Redneſs is continued to = 
rnea, and, at irs Extremity, whitiſh Pus may be ſeen. It is 
evident, that the Matter 8 Pimples, ouſes thro? 
the Ends of the aforeſaid Veſſels. is Diſeaſe can only be cured 


by piercing the Pimple, or diſcuſſing the contained . 


The OPHTHALMIA, with LITTLE Anctssrs ow the Cornea 
e ConJunNcTiva. | 
In this ſeventh ies all the Conjunctiva becomes red, with 
ſmall Abſcet 8280 partly on the tranſparent akon and 
Rs I Rats 
rou e; are o | as as 2 8 
and ſometimes bi as a Lentil. Fw” | 


The ExysiPSLaToOPs OPHTHALMIA.. 
This eighth Sort reddens the Conjunctivn, ſwells the 
r began bag pay arr 
The adjacent Parts, as the L the Forehead, and the N 
are covered with Scales and Scabs, that leave, when they fall 
1 M TT bling thoſe of che Small-pox, © © 


of 


- + Of the Orrs, talled CHEMOSTS. 

In this ninth Kind, all the ConjunRiva is ſwelled to the Thick- 
neſs of à Finger's-breadch ; this makes the tranſparent Part of the 
Cornea appear, as it were, ſunk in a Cavity. This Inflammation 
is attended with violent Pains in the Head and Eye, with Heavi- 
nefs over the Orbit, and with Want of Sleep; there is, likewiſe, a 
Fever, Pulſation, and the like. All the tranſparent Part of the 
Cornea often comes away by Suppuration, which deſtroys the 
anterior Chamber of the Eye. The Cicatrix, ſubſequent to the 
Su on, hinders the eryſtalline and vitreous Humours from 
falling out; and, by that means, the entire Decay of the Globe is 
prevented: Some mes both happen. 

This Species of Ophrhalmia is often the Conſequence of 4 
Stroke received in the Eye; or in the adjacent Parts, At other 
times it comes without any external Cauſe preceding the Diſeaſe; 
It may be cauſed by a critical Tranſlation, after a malignant, or 
other Fever. | | | | 

A Lady, who got a Pleuriſy by riding in the Rain, not be- 


ing ordered to be ler Blood by the Country Phyſicians, there en- 


ſued an Ophthalmia of this Sort, upon which the Pleuriſy abated; 
but the Fever, and Inflammation of the Eye, ſtill continuing, ir 
ſwon turned to an Abſceſs, The other Eye was ſeized, about 
the twentieth Day, with the ſame violent Symptoms. When 
the Patienc was in a Condition to be removed, ſhe came to Paris 
to conſult me. Having examined her Eyes, I found the firſt I 
mentioned, was entirely loſt, and the other was covered with a 
Cicatrix, which I took off per Remedies; ſo that ſhe can 
now ſee enough to find her Way. 3h. > 
Of the VENEREAL OPHTHALMY. 


This tenth Sort has almoſt the ſame Phenomena with the laſt, 
with this Difference, that the Conjunctiva, which is ſwelled, ap- 
pears hard and lcthy. It begins thus: A great Quantity of whitiſh 

atter, with a yellowiſh Caſt, ouſes through the. Eye. This 
Diſegſe, which proceeds from a Venereal Cauſe, is very rare: 
Yer | have ſeen ſeveral attacked with it. In moſt of them, this 
Diſeaſe appeared two Days after the Beginning of a virulent Go- 
norrhces; the Matter, not running off by its uſual Paſſages, was 
removed to the Eye; whehce there flowed a like Matter, which 
ſtained the Linen in the fame manner, as when it paſſed through 
the uſual Chanels. | 

The OrRTHALNMIA of the CHoRo1DEs. 

In this eleventh Species the Choroides and Uvea are inflamed, 
and the Conjunctiva only lightly ; it is attended with a Flux of 
Tears. The looking at the Light is painful to the Patient, who 
feels acute Pains towards the Top of the Head and the Temples. 


The OPHTAALMIA, from STROKEs on the Exk. 


The Violence of the Stroke, or the 01 of the Inſtrument, 
makes all the Variation found in chis Diſeaſe. 


The OPHTHALM1A, from the RUPTURE of the VESSELS of the 
CoNJUNCTIVA. | 
red, though 


In this thirteenth Species, the Eye grows very 
the Patient feels no Pain, neither is the Light uneaſy to bim. 
It is cauſed by the Rupture of ſome Blood - veſſel of the Con- 
junctiva, which occaſions an Effuſion of Blood between the La- 
min of that Membrane. | 

Of the PRoGNosTIC of OPHTHALMIAS. 

The Symptoms of all Ophthalmias are not alike to be fear'd, 
or accompanied with the fame Danger. The humid Ophrhal- 
mia is dangerous, either on account of its Duration, or of its 
Returns, or of the Acrimony of the Lymph, that excoriates and 
ulcerates the tranſparent Parr of the Cornea; it, likewiſe, deſtroys 
Part of the Sight, by the Cicatrices which remain after the Ulcers. 

The Eryſipelatous Ophthalmia is dangerous, becauſe of the 
violent Pains which it cauſes, belides the conliderable Damage 
it does to the Sight. 

The Chemolis is very fatal, by reaſon of the Pains which fol- 
low it, and often the very Loſs of Sight. The Venereal Oph- 
thalmia is. equally dangerous, 

The Ophthalmia Of the Choroides, and the Uvea, is very 
dangerous; for it often deſtroys the Sight, or elſe generates a 
membranous Cataract. 

The Opbthalmia from Strokes on the Eye is more or leſs 
Sangre according to the Parts which are damaged by the 

troke. 8 


Tbe Ophhalrvia ſubſequent to Strokes on the Head, Wks : 


the Meninges have been burt, is a Sign of Death, 
When in the 
Were, filled with extravalated Blood, it is, alſo, a mortal Sign; 
for it denotes, that the Blood is carried with Violence to the Head. 

The other Species of Oppo are, in general, not dan- 
18 being, for the moſt part, free from any fatal Symptoms. 


Diarrhœa Cures an Ophthalmia, according to Hippocr ares 


* of the CURE 10 OpaTHALMIAs. | 

The general Remedies are, Bleeding, to leſſen the Quantity 
of Blood : Purgin i 28 3 in other Caſes, 
be prejudicial. * Spots, Ulcers, Abſoeſſes, of the 


and certain 


Beginning of the Small-pox the Eyes are, as it 


tranſparent Part of the Cornea, attended with an Inflamination 

of the Conjunctiva, are more 8 cured b 

. e —— | 

not proper. t rformiog thi ion, un- 

der the Article OcuLvs, | = cy 
we Curt of tht bur OrnTHarmmn. 

For ſome Days waſh the inner Part of the Eye with a Colly- 
rium, made of twelve Grains of prepared Tutty, diſſolved in two 
Ounces of Roſe and Plain ain- waters, with the Addition of a 
Spoonful of Spirit of Wine. Take of Pauls Betony, Thyme, 
and Red Roſes, each a Pugil; two Stalks of Mulleia : Boil 
them in a Gallon of Wine; and, at Night, apply to the Eye a 
boys, — in _ — 5 
4 is Species of Ophthalmia is not dangerous, it requires but 
few Remedies; and is ſometimes cured by 2 
according to the plethorie Conſtitution of the Patient. 


The CuRk of the Hu OPHTHAL MIA. 


This Species is ſometimes very difficult to cure, and requires 
more Medicines than the laſt, beſides ſuch Repetitions of the 
general Remedies, as the State of the Patient may require. 
8 the Neck, and in the Foot, is often neceſſary. 
Apply a Collyrium, made with the diſtilled Waters of Fennel, 
Eye- bright, and Plantain, of each two Ounces; in which di- 
ſolve two Grains of Salt of Lead. Sometimes we are obliged 
to ule a Seton, a Cautery, and Bliſters. If the Veſicatories in- 
commode the Kidneys or Bladder, they muſt be laid aſide, and 
other Means employ'd. If the brit Collyrium, which is delign'd 
only as a Sweetener, after ſome Days, does not ſucceed, let an- 
other be ſubſtituted, which, by conſtringing the Pores, will hin- 
der the great Afflux of Tears to the Eye; for which Reaſon 
yg may omit the Salt of Lead, and diſſolve, in the ſame Waters, 
half a Dram of the white Troches of Rhafis, When the Flux 
of Humours has ceaſed, if any Ulcer remains, as often hap 
on the tranſparent Part of the Cornea, make uſe of a Di 
tion of the Lapis Divinus in common Water. 


To make this Stone, put of Alum, Salt-petre, and Vitriol of 
Cyprus, each a Pound, into a glazed earthen Veſſel; then 
place the Veſſel in a Furnace, and ſurround it with Char- 
coal, till ir comes half an Inch above the Bottom of the 
Veſſel; and ſet Fire to it. As you ſee the Materials melt, 
ſtir them with a long ſmall Stick; and, when they are raiſed © 
in the Ebullition about three Fingers-breadth, let the Veſſel 
be taken frotn the Fire, and throw in two Drams of Cam- 
phire, continuing to ſtir the Whole, till the Camphire is 
entirely diſſolved; then cover the Pot, as quick as you can, 
luting its Junctures with ſome Rolls of firm Paſte, a Foot 
long, and half an Inch thick. Leave it ſo for twenty-four 
Hours; then break the Pot, and ſeparate the Stone, which 
put into a Glaſs Veſſel, cloſely ſtopt. 


The Doſe is from twelve Grains to half a Dram, diſſolved in 
half a Pint of common Water: The Diſſolution of two Drams 
of Sugar-candy, with a Spoonful of Brandy, may be added. 
When the Ulcer is cicatrized, if this Remedy does not entirely 
remove the Spot, make uſe of the Powder of Curtle-bone 
Sugar-candy mix d together; drop about the Bigneſs of a Lentil 
of this Powder, every Morning, on the Spot. We muſt ſome- 
times have recourſe ro more powerful Remedies; ſuch are, 
Oil of Linen, and Powders in which Alum is an Ingredient. , 
Humid Ophthalmias are often attended with ſcrophulous Tu- 
mors, as * from the Swelling of the Glands about the Neck. 
In this Caſe, we muſt uſe Remedies that can eradicate the 
Cauſe of this Difeaſe, which otherwiſe will deſtroy the Eyes by 
the Ulcers and Spots, which ſucceed it ; for which Reaſon, be- 
fon: the foreſaid Remedies, the following Prifan muft be pre- 
pared. | | 
Take of China and Burdock-roots, {liced, each one Ounce: 
boil them in five Pints of Water, to half the Quantity; add 
an Handful of French Marigolds, and ſome Liquorice. The 
Patient muſt drink, every Day, about three Half-pints of 
this Ptiſan, two in the Morning, and one in the Afternoon, 
ro be continued for a Month. Let him take thirty Grains 
of thiops Mineral, three Days Tucceflively. Let him be 
purged, the fourth Day, with a very brigk Purge ; Kill 
taking care, that it be ſulted to the Diſeaſe, and the Patient's 
Conſtitution. Then let him reſt four Days, witbout taking 
any Zchiops; afterwards renew the Ule of the thiops, 
for three Days; and let him be purged again, which muſt 
be continued, till he Is perfectly cured.” | 
The Doſe of the Ahiops maſt be increaſed, by little and 
little, to a Dtam; for, when it is given in t00 ſmall a Quantity, 
it has not its full Effect, nor does it anſwer the End expected 
from it: Regard muſt ſtill be had to the Patients Age, Tempera- 
ment, and the like Circumſtances. ; $ 
The"Curt of OriTfar.mras, from 8 Deetvmon. | 
muſt be 


ly- 


. 


Alfter che 59158 Remedies, the Ointment of T 
uſed; every Night, about the Bizneſs of a Lentil of it, when 
the 


che Patient to Reſt, muſt be put in the 8 
towards the Noſe, ſo that it may enter into the Eye. The ye 
muſt be waſhed with warm Water and Brandy, ten Parts of 
firſt to one of the laſt. If the Angles of the Eye-lids, which are 
often ulcerated, do not cure with the Ointment of Tutty, a Diſ- 
ſolution of Lapis Divinus muſt be uſed. ls 
| The Cur of the OpnTRALMNA, with Fil. 
Let Sal Ammoniac, and Sugar of Lead, of each ſeven Grains, 
be diſſolved in Roſe and Plantain-waters, of each faur Ounces; 
with which the Eye mult be bathed three or four times a Day. 


The Cur of rhe OrHrHALMIA in the GLoBs of the Er, 
PF © Powards the Adels. 
Ude a Collyrium made of white Vitriol, and Florentine Or- 
ice, of each one Dram; infuſed in two or three Pints of Wa- 
ter, according as it is required, ſtronger or weaker. 5 
The Cuts of the OrxrnaLNMIA, attended with PnirLxs. 


Make uſe of a Diſſolution of che Lapis Divinus in common 
Water, when the Pimples lie only on the Conjunctiva; but if 
they are ſpread on the. cranſparent Part of the Cornea, and Pus 
appears between the Pellicles of that Membrane, then Remedies, 
proper for Abſceſſes of the Eye, muſt be applied; which are 
mentjoned below. _ 7 ou 
The CURE of the OFHTHALMIA, with little AksckssEs on the 
""M | CoRNEa a2 ConjuncTiva. 


Apply between the rranſparent Part of the Cornea and the Con- 
junctiva, 


where the Abſceſſes are formed, Remedies proper to open 
them, and likewiſe to cicatrize them; for the Inflammation and 
Violence of the Diſeaſe do not abate, till the Matter is diſcharged. 
Firſt, then, apply the diſtilled Water of Camphire ; as ſoon as 
it begins to penetrate, uſe a Diſſolution of Lapis Divinus in com- 
mon Water ; it will cleanſe and cicatrize the Ulcers. 


The CURE of the ERys1PELATOUs OPHTHALMIA. 
This Species is difficult to cure. Firſt apply the diſtilled Wa- 
ter of Elder-flowers, with a tenth Part of Brandy; warm it, 
and barhe the Eye with it. You muſt likewiſe have recourſe to 
a Seton, to Bleeding in the Arm, in the Neck, and in the Foot; 
after wards, Purging and Bliſters, if neceſlary, muſt be employ'd. 
T)0be Curk of the OPHTHALMIA, called CHEMOs1s. 

The Violence of this Diſeaſe requires a ſpeedy Cure; for which 
Reaſon, as ſoon as the Derivation on the Eye is perceived, the 
Patient muſt be let Blood, the firſt Day, twice in the Arm; the 
next Day, let him be purged briskly ; and the ſame Night, if the 
Symptoms continue, let him be blooded in the Foot; the Day 
after the Purge, let him be blooded in the Neck. This Diſeaſe, 
with regard to the Eye, is the fame as the Pleuriſy, with regard 
to the Breaſt ; for the Blood has the ſame Colour and Quality in 
both Caſes. Let a large Bliſter be laid to the Patient's Shoulders. 
In the Beginning, Pouſtices are generally applied; but that Me- 
thod is very pernicious; for the Weight of the Cataplaſms is 

troubleſome, and rather tends to bring the Matter to a Suppura- 
tion, than to diſcuſs it; whereas the proper Remedies are ſuch 
as can mitigate the Inflammation, and carry off the Matter that 
cauſes it by Perſpiration; ſuch is Brandy, mixed with a great deal 
of warm Warer. The Eye muſt be waſhed often with rhis Mix- 
ture. - Let a Dram of Diaphoretic Mineral, freſh-made, be mix'd 
in two Pints of common Ptiſan; the Patient muſt drink this 
Quantity in a Day and an half. If the Purge gives Eaſe, ler it be 
repeated again in two Days; and, if the Eye ſeems diſpoſed to a 
Suppuration, apply a reſol vent, diſcutient Medicine, to prevent 
it. Take Sage, Roſemary, Hyſſop, and red Roſes, each a Pu- 
gil; boil them, for three or four Ebullitions, in half a Pint of 
red Wine; dip Compreſſes in it, and lay them to che Eye, tak- 
ing care not to preſs it too much with the Bandage. If a White- 
nels appears in the tranſparent Part of the Cornea, drop ſome of 
this-Wine into the Eye, three times a Day; wet the Compreſs, 
as it grows dry. If, by theſe means, the Swelling of the 
ceaſes, and the Globe does nor come to a Suppuration, or if 
Matter of the Suppuration be reſolved and diſcuſſed without 
injuring the Eye, then make uſe of the diſtilled Water of Cam- 
phire; it muſt be dropped, from time to time, into the Eye, 
till all the Redneſs goes off. If the Eye, as oſten ha remains 
weak, inſtead of chis Water, I uſe a ftrengrhening Water, which 


reſtores the Eye to its firſt State. We are ſometimes obli 
to open the Abſce with a Lancet, leſt the ion of its Mat- 
er might deſtroy the Parts of the Eye which incloſe it. The 


Manner of performing that Operation we ſhall hew preiently in 
The Cunz of the VENEREAL OPHTHALMIA. 

This requires as ſpeedy as the preceding Species. The 
Patient muſt be blooded * to make a Revulſion of the 
Humours from the Eye; he muſt likewiſe take the Panaceum 
Mercuriale; he muſt bathe at home Morning and Evening; be 
muſt be purged ſrom cha firſt Day of his Bathing, which ſome- 
times muſt be repeated ſeveral Days ſucceſſively ; be muſt take 
the Panaceum every Night; his Eye muſt be waſhed every Morn- 
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ing, wich a Mixture of Water, and Brandy; Com wetted 
in che Wine mention'd above, muſt be conſtantly kept pa up 
Eyes. By this Method, the Diſeaſe, if taken in time, will foo! 
be cured; otherwiſe. the Eyes will periſh, or very litde Sight 
will remain after the Cure. ki e 


_ The Cong of the Opwenatuua of tbe CroroDts.. -- 
The Cure of this Species is the fame as thar of the Chemoſis 
with chis Difference, that two Drops of the diſtilled Water of 
Camphire muſt be put into the Patients Eyes every two Hours. 

The Curs of the OrurHAL MIA, from Strobes on the EXE. 

As in this Species there is always ſome exrravaſated Blood, it 
is neceſſary to apply anodyne diſcutient Medicines; ſuch as 
Pigeons Blood, which muſt be dropt into the Eye twice a Day; 
Compreſſes 1 5 in warm Wine, mixed with ſome Drops ot 
the Balſamum Commendatoris, muſt be laid ro che Eye-lids ; 
Bleeding mult be 1 once, or oftener, as the Diſzats ſeerns 
to require it, The Je muſt be waſhed, three times a Day, with 
a Mixture of Aqua Vulneraria, one Spoonful in five Spoonfuls 
of the diſtilled Water of Eye-bright. Other Remedies may be 
afterwards uſed ; ſtill having due Regard to the State of the 
and to the Symptoms ſubſequent to the Stroke. 

of the 


The "CURE of the OPHTHALMIA, from the RyPTURE 

8 | VæsskLSs of the CONJUNCTILYA. 13 
| is Species is commonly cured by dropping r 
into the Eye, three times a Day ; and heres applying 8 Com- 
preſs, wetted in the Vulnerary Water, which mult be taken off, 
when it grows dry: Then let fall ſome Drops of this Water into 
the Eye, to clear it of the Pigeons Blood. The White of the 


Eye, from red, at firſt becomes yellow, and reco- 
vers its natural Whiteneſs. 


Of the OPpAHTHALMIA, ſubſequent to the SMALL-pox. 


The Small-pox caules four Sorts of Diſcaſes in the Eyes; the 
Inflammation of the Conjunctiva, the Fiſtula Lachrymalis, 22 
1 


Abiceſs of the Cornea, and Ulcers in the Eye-lids. All 
four are ſometimes united, and ſometimes there is only ane. 
the Courle of the Small-pox, the Face and Eye-lids ſwell, the 
Eyes redden, and a glutinous Matter ouſes out of them; this 
lews the Eye-lidg together, ſo chat, when Care is not had to 
ſen them, they remain ſhut ſeveral Days. This Humour, thus 
confined between the Eye-lids and the Globe, becomes acrid, 
and, by that means, may ulcerate the tranſparent Part of the 
Cornea, and injure the Sight confiderably. . 

W hen the Puſtules of the Small-pox, in the other Parts of the 
Body, ſuppurate, they cicatriae; but the Puſtules on the Edge of 
the Cartilage of the Eye-lids, between the Cilia and their internal 
Surface, do not Cicatrize, by reaſon of the acrimonious Seroſity, 
which inceſſantly moiſtens the Eye. Hence follow Ulcers, 
which continue, ſomerimes, ſeveral Years, and even during Life, 
if they be not remedied. 

There are two Sorts of Ulcers cauſed by the Small · pox in the 
Eye-lids; ſome are attended with a fort of fungous Fleſh, which 
retards their Cure, till it be conſumed. Others undermine the 
Glands that ſeparate the Film, and ſo corrupt chat Humour, 

hich, by ſticking to their Surface, contributes very Fa 


W 
3 Ulcers; in Length ot Time, it makes the Eye· laſhes 
All OIT. 


The third Accident, cauſed immediately by, the Small- pox, 
proceeds from a viſcid Humour, collected and lodged between 
the Globe and the Eye-lids, when they have been kept ſhut too 
long. This Humour enters the Lachrymal Poiuts, paſſes in 
the Lachrymal Bag, creates an Obſtruction in the 411 Chanel, 
and fo produces a Fiſtula Lachrymalis. 

The fourth Accident . ppens twenty Do! afcer 
the Small-pox, and ſometimes in t icht of the Diſeaſe; it 
is cauſed by a Puſtule, which appears in the Middle of the tranſ- 
parent Part of the Cornea, between its Pellicles; the Hardneſs 
of the Cornea hinders the Puſtule from coming our, unleſs it he 
ſuperficial; then the Puſtule penetrates inwardly, and, by 


means, generates an Abſceſs; or elſe the Matter is extravaſat 
—_— the Pellicles, congeals, hardens, and forms a Spot in 
at Part. 


; Beſides theſe Accidents, ſometimes a violent Defluxian ſuper- 
venes, when the Patient, after all che Puſtules ate cured, comes 
to take the Air. As the Pores of the Skin are expoſed to the Air, 
they are, as it were, cloſed by it, ſo that the Perſpiration of th 

Relidue of the ſaline Humour, which paſſed through the Ulcers 
of the $kin, is hindered i dh Gbiian ag af the Pores. This 
Humour, thus ohſtructed, returns r the Veſlels, is diſcharged 
on the Eyes, and generates an humid Ophthalmia, atterided with 
an Humour ſo corroſive; chat it excoriates the Skin of the Fage. | 


Of Remevies for the Orrrrual. Mina, ſubſequent to the SUL. 


Here I muſt refer. the Reader to the Cure of the humid Oph- 
thalmia ; I ſhall only add this Caution: During the Small-pox, uſe 
4 Collyrium made of Saffron, and the diſtilled 'Waters of Roſes 
and Plantain ; and the diſtilled Water of Camphire, if applied 
in the Beginning, prevents all theſe Diſorders. It ſuffices to put 
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0 H 
of it into the Eye, three or four times a Der: and, 
tween the 


totne D 
10 hinder the glewing of the Eye-lids, which is of 
quence, dip a Feather in this Liquor, and draw it 
Eye-lics ſeveral times in the Day and Night. | | 

The Remedies for the Puſtules of the Small-pox, on the tranſ{- 

ent Part of the Cornea, are under the next ; and thoſe 

the Fiſtula Lachrymalis, ſee undet that Article. 

In Ulcers on the of the Eye-lids, Ophthalmic Waters 
are, generally, of little Service; bur I have found from my own 
Experience, that, by touching them with the Lapis Infernalis, th 
Cicatrize eaſily. The violent Heat of the Cauſtic muſt be abated, 
ns ſoon as they have been touched, by waſhing the Eye in a ſmall 
Glaſs full of warm Water. But, above all, Care muſt be taken, 
that the Part of the E which was cicatrized, may not bear 

of the Eye, till the Pain is entirely gone off. 


inſt che G x 
| may be touched, in this Manner, once or twice a Week, 
till they ſeem to require no more Uſe of the Cauſtic; then lay on 
theſe Places, Morning 

fine Powder; it will cicatrize them. We are to obſerve, that 
theſe Ulcers, which lie deep, are more difficult to cure, than 
thoſe attended with fungous i 

Of the Ansckss of the Erk. 

This Diſorder may be ſeated in different Parts of the Eye; 
ſometimes on the tranſparent Part of the Cornea; at other times, 
between the Conjunctiva, and the opaque Part of the Cornea; 


and often on the Uvea. EET” 

By Abſceſs I underſtand a Collection of Pus, whether it be 
great or ſmall. When the Abſceſs is in the tranſparent Part of 
the Cornea, as often happens after the Small-pox, it is ſoon 
known from a Whiteneſs which attends it: But when it begins 


between the opaque Part of the Cornea, and the Conjunctiva, . 


it may be known from the Swelling of the Eye, which is more 
cumefied at the Place of the Abſcets, than in any other Part. If 
the Abſceſs be formed in the Uvea, it often lurks concealed, till 


the Pus is extravaſated into the Aqueous Humour. 
Abſceſſes which attack the tranſparent Part of the Cornea, 


x ſometimes, by a little white Spot, which appears on the 
fir Bellicle of that Membrane, which becomes a little raiſed. 
This Species is eaſily cured by pricking it ſlighely with the Point 
of a Lancet, without piercing the other Pellicles. But if the 
Abſcelſs lies deeper, and in the Middle of the thickeſt Part of the 
Cornea, and ſpreads to ſuch a Breadth as to cover almoſt all the 
tranſparent Part of thar Membrane, it then becomes what is com- 
monly called an Hypopion. But if this Abſceſs be not ſo large, 
| and it breaks on the Inſide of the Eye, and that the Pus falls in- 

ro the anterior Chamber, between the Iris and the tranſparent 


Part of the Cornea, and there makes a Gathering in form of a /. 


Speck, ſhaped like an Half-moon, reſembling that which appears 
bs doe of our Nails, it is then called Onyx. 


[ Heiſter gives a different Account of Hypopion and Onyx. 


See Hyeop1oN and Ocpyve.l 
Sometimes the tranſparent Part of the Cornea is clear of the 


Abſceſs, which lies between the Conjunctiva and Sclerotica, or 
in the Duplicature of the latter; the Pus breaks into the anterior 
Chamber, berween the [ris and the tranſparent Part of the Cor- 
nea. In the firſt Caſe, the Preſſure of the Eye-lids may occaſion 
it; and, in the ſecond, it may proceed from the Preſſure of the 
| Aponeuroſes of the Muſcles of the Globe. 

In all theſe different Abſceſſes, there is great Danger of loſing 
the Sight; ſeveral of them, however, are cured, without the 
leaft — * to the Eyes. In the Cure of the Chemoſis, I pro- 
poſed a Remedy to reſolve this Collection of Pus; and there- 
fore, I ſhall here only ſpeak of an Operation, which is ſome- 
times neceſſary to diſcharge it. It is requiſite, firſt, to give a 
Rule to know the Quality of the Pus in the Eye, which requires 
this Operation; for oſten the Matter, that eſcaped into the an- 
terior Chambet, between the Iris and the tranſparent Part of the 
ed by the Help of Remedies alteady deſcribed; 


Cornea, is dif | ; | 
though this Matter cannot be juſtly ſaid to be diſcuſſed, but is 
rather precipirated to the Bottom of the Eye. 

When this Pus is not diſperſed, bur rather increaſes, fo as to 


enter the Hole of the Pupil, it is then full Time to perform the 


following Operation. f : Ea 
Let the Patient be ſet fronting a great Light, with his Head 


on the Back of an eaſy Chair; then make an Inciſfion in the 
tranſparent Part of the Cornea, under the Hole of the Pupil: 
You muſt take care the Point of your Lancet do not touch the 
Iris, which lies behind the Pus. | . Soft: 
The Aperture muſt be made long to let the Pus out; 
to help the Diſcharge of it, inject warm Water into the Aper- 
tare; it will waſh, and, as it flows out, bring away the Matter. 
Apply to the Eye a Compreſs wetted in a Collyrium, made of 
ole, Fennel, and Plantain-water, mixed with the White of an 
; the Compreſs muſt be kept moiſt, by ſprinkling it, from 
time to time, with the ſaid Collyrium ; ſome of which muſt, be 
dropt, three or four times a Day, on the Orifice in the Cornea. 
Some Days after this Pus is emptied, there is, for the moſt part, 
a Collection of freſh Pus, in the Place from whence the former 


vas diſcharged. In this Caſe, introduce a fine Stilet into the In- 


and Evening, Tutty reduced to a very reſembles that of the 


-Mouth. When applied to the Eyes and Ears, it has cauſed 


Ong 
that it diſſolves and rarefies the 


ach © 


ciſion made to open the Abſceſs; and ſo let out this Matter, as 
you had done the firſt time. If no freſh Matter gathers, the 
Oo —— and, if the . continues inflamed 
emedies, which not repeat. é 
TOPHT ALMIATER. An Oculiſt. 
OPHTHALMOS, %g0aa:5s. The Eye. See OcvuLus. 
OPHTHALMOXYSIS, from og0aapts, the Eye, and te, 
to . ſcrape. A Bruſhing of the Eye. Set OcuLus, Heiſter. 


Chirurg. | | 

OPHTHALMOXYSTRUM, of the fame Derivation as 

OrhrRALMoxrsts. A Bruſh for the Eyes. See OcvuLvs. 
OPIATA. The Antients juſtly called thoſe Medicines Opi- 


ates, in whoſe Compoſition there was Opium, or any other In- 
the Name of 


edients, of a narcotic Quality; but, ar preſent 
Opiaes is unjuſtly and abuſiveſy beſtow'd upon Medicines pre- 
pared without Opium, whether of the corroborative, alterative 


or purgative Kind, only on —_— of — whic 
Theriaca ) other Opiates of a like 


Nature. 


Theſe are, more 71 called Electuaries, which 
eſent, divided into thoſe of the ſolid Kind, otherwiſe called 


roches; and thoſe of a ſofter Conſiſtence, by ſome called 
Opiates, both of which were, by the Greeks, called by the com- 


mon Name of Antidote; which, however, did not comprehend 


purgative Medicines, as our Word Opiate does. | 
An Opiate, therefore, is a Medicine of a thicker Confiſtence 
than a Syrup, and, like the true Theriaca, prepared with Opium, 
ſcarcely fluid. Ir conſiſts of various Ingredients, made up with 
Honey, or Syrup; and is to be uſed for a long time, either 
for purgative, alterative, or corroborative Intentions. 
ence there are Opiates of three Kinds; that is, of a purgative, 
or alterative, or of a corroborating Quality. Morelli Formule 
Medicament. | 
OPION. The ſame as Opruu; which ſee. 
OPISTHOBARES, te, the Name of a Collyrium, of 
Uſe in Aſperities of the Eye-lids, and deſcribed by Aetius, Te- 
trab. 2. Serm. 3. Cap. 110. from Oribaſius. It was otherwiſe 
caled HARMATION, and EUTonon. | 8 
OPISTHOCHEIMON, zien , from irie, behind, 
backwards, and Fe4a@r, the Winter, in Lib. 1. Epid. and Lib. 1. de 
Humor. ſignifies the cold Seaſon at the latter End of the Winter, 


which is, generally, then moſt ſevere. 


OPISTHOCRANION, 3T1ofoxgdvicy, from 5710bey, behind, 
and xpate, the Cranium, in /fginera, Lib. 6. Cap. 2. is the 
Occiput, or hinder Part of the Head. 

OPISTHOCYPHOSIS, 7:o0arvpurts, from 370d, back- 
wards, and xugwors, of xd, gibbous, is the ſame as Cypho- 
s, or an Incurvation of the Spine backwards. Gibboſity. 
OPISTHOTONOS, eb, of bie, backwards, and 
rec, from Teivw, to ſtretch, is a Species of Convulſion; for 
which ſee TETANos, and EPILEPSIA. | 

OPIUM. This is an inſpiſſated Juice, of a blackiſh-brown 
Colour; ſometimes rediſh, of a bitter Taſte, and a very diſ- 
agreeable Smell. The Greeks diſtinguiſhed two Kinds of it; one 

ot by wounding the Papaver a/bum, Officin. the other by 
xpreſſion. The ee which we have, is of the firſt Kind; and 
as it was Cultivated formerly in Egypt, near the City of Thebes, 
it has acquir'd the Name of Opium Thebaicum. If we may believe 
Kempfer, all the Opium now uſed in the Eaſt, is what tranſudes 
3 from the Plants in Natolia, and other Places. But 

. Tournefort, and ſeveral other modern Travellers, could find 
no ſuch Opium among the Turks, all that they met with being 
the fame wich what is brought to us in ſoft Lumps. They, al- 
ſo, obſerve, that the ſober People among the Turks ſeldom take 
above a Dram in a Day; and a few Grains of that Quantity are 
always mix'd in their Coffee. In the Empire of the Great Magul, 
Opium is fold as commonly in the Shops, as Tobacco with us. 
The Inhabitants prepare it in different. Manners, and mix it with 
different Ingredients, ſuch as Rhubarb, the Extract of Rhubarb, 
and the like. Some add to it other narcotic Subſtances, ſuch 
as the Datura. This laſt is generally the Artifice of the Quacks, 
by which they who take this, are thrown into pleafing Dreams, 
which they take for Ecſtaſies, and believe to be real. Kempfer 
relates many wonderful Effects of this Preparation, which he 


terms the Indian Nepenthe. 

The Effects of Opium are always narcotic, whether taken 
inwardly, or applied excernally ; and it has been found to cauſe 
Sleep, when given in a Clyſter, better than when taken by the 


Blindneſs and Deafneſs; and Galen relates, that an Opium-plai- 
ſer, laid on a Gladiator's Head by a Stratagem of his Enemy, 
killed him in a little time afterwards. This Author, alſo, ſays, thac 
he never uſed Opium, except in very prefiing Caſes.\, Opium 


does not make the Pulſe quicker, or harder, than it was before; 
ter, and hears very much; which is a ſure Proof, 


dd ; and this appears alſo from 
its. cauſing an Itching in the Skin, and ſometimes Sweat. It is 
obſerved of the Turks, who are killed in Batile, that as ſoon as 
their dead Bodies are removed from the Places where they fall, 
they begin to bleed, their Blood being made more fluid by the 


prefs'd; thus the Courſe of the animal Spirits is ſtopt, as 
is, alſo, the Secretion of many Fluids, ſuch as the Bile and Urine, 
which occaſion Coſtiveneſs, and the making of very little Water. 
Opium, in all Probability, acts by its narcotic Sulphur, which 
divides and rarefies, in an extraordinary Manner, the ſulphureous 
Parts of the Blood: And accordingly we obſerve-all Vegetables, 
which contain an Oil of this — as Nutmeg, Saffron, and 
the like, produce in the Body an E of the ſame Nature with 
that of Opium; Neither is it at all unfeaſible, that Sulphurs 
ſhould be capable of a very great of Rarefaction, ſince 
the Smell of Musk, or Ambergriſe, may extend through ſo large 
a Space. Pitcairn was of Opinion, that the Effects of Opium 
were owing to its volatile Salt; but it ſeems to contain that Prin- 
ciple in too ſmall a Quantity for ſuch Operations. 

When a Perſon has taken too great a Quantity of Opium, the 
firſt Thing to be done is, to empty the Veſſels by copious Bleed- 
ing, if the Patients Strength can bear ir. The next Thing is to 
drink acid Liquors, ſuch as Vinegar, Lemonade, Syrup of Bar- 


berries, and ſuch-like, which coagulate the Blood, and thus give 


the Veſſels room to contract. Smelling to Vinegar, and all Aro- 
matics, is alſo proper; and, if the Stupor be very great, Scarifi- 
cations ought to be made; and Vinegar and Salt ſprinkled upon the 
ſcarified Parts. Bliſters and ſharp Clyſtersanſwer the ſame Effect. 

The Rules to be obſerved in taking Opium, are theſe; 

1. If the Patient be plethoric, he ought not to take Opium, 
till he has loſt ſome Blood. ; | 

2. It ought not to be given in the time of the Menſes and 
Lochia of Women, nor during the uſual Flux of the Hzmor- 
rhoides in Men, becauſe it ſtops all theſe natural and healchful 
Evacuations. Neither ought Opium to be given in every Diar- 


rhoea, becauſe, if it be critical, the Stoppage thereof may be very 


hurtful. It muſt; alſo, be very improper in a Suppreſſion of Urine; 
and the general Rule is, that, when the Suppreſſion of any one 
Evacuation by Opium is foreſeen, other Evacuations, eſpecially 
by Bleeding, ought to ſucceed. 

3. Opium ought never to be taken on a full Stomach, be- 
cauſe it hinders Digeſtion, and proves, commonly, emetic. The 
Digeſtion ought, therefore, to be completed at the Time of tak- 
ing it; and the ſame thing is to be ſaid of all other Narcotics, 
which, given unſeaſonably, and for a n of Time, 
quite deſtroy the Appetite, bring on Hickups, Nauſeas, and ha- 
bitual Vomitings.  _ 

4. Perſons who begin to take Opium, ought to venture only 
on a very ſmall Quantity at firſt, becauſe the Effects of the ſame 
Quantity on different Perſons are very different ; and there is no 
way to determine, bur by Experience, how much any Perſon can 
bear. Half a Grain has been found to cauſe Sleep for twenty- 
four Hours together, to a Perſon who, afterwards, required half 
a Dram to produce half that Effect. For it is a certain Obſer- 


vation, that they who accuſtom themſelves to take Opium ha- 


bicually, muſt often increaſe the Doſe; otherwiſe it gradually loſes 
its Effect on them; and the elder Geoffroy knew a Woman who 
rook ſeventy-two Grains every Day, merely-to eaſe the Pain of 
2 cancerous Breaſt, The common Quantity among the -Tirks is 
a Dram in a Day; but ſome take much more. 

The Antients were extremely cautious in giving Opium; but 
in the Beginning of the laſt Century, Felix Platerus, a learned 
Phyſician of Safe in Switzerland, to bring the Uſe of it 
in Vogue. Sylvius de le Boe, Proſeſſor of Phylic at Leyden, 
perfected what Platerus began; and, from that Time, many of 

the moſt famous Phyſicians in Europe, ſuch as Sydenham, and 
others, found, by certain Experience, that it was one of the moſt 
valuable Medicines in the World, when prudently adminiſtred, in 
calming the too violent Motion of the Blood, and eafing Pain. 

There are, however, ſtill ſome very great Men, who continue 
Enemies to Opium; and among theſe M. Stahl has declared 
bimſelf, in his Diſſertation De Impoſturis Opii. They are afraid to 
uſe ir for the Ends juſt mentioned, for fear of ſuſpending the Cri- 
ſes which commonly happen after violent Pains, ſuch as thoſe of 
the Gout and Rheumatiſm ; and-in acute Diſtempers, in which 
the Fluids are violently agitated, they apprehend, that by iving 
Opium, to diminiſh theſe Motions, they only throw a Veil over 
the Diſtemper; which binders them from obſerving its true Ge- 
nius, and the Tendency of Nature in the Courſe of it. . Of this 
they cite Pleuriſies as an Example; and they are certainly in the 
right, not to give Fe ug in that Diſeaſe. -. + + 4; 
But, norwithſta ing all the Strength of theſe and other Rea- 
ſons againſt the Uſe o 2 and the Authority of thoſe who 
advance them, this Medicine is undoubtedly very proper on 
many Occaſions; as in great want of Jeep, too great Motion of 
the Fluids, occaſioned: by purgative, and other kinds of Medi- 
cines, in great Defluxions, and in ſtubborn Coughs. Geoffroy. 

PREPARATIONS OF OPIUM. 
ExXTRACTUM Opn; EXTRACT or Or] I. 


put four Ounces of good Opium. in thin Slices, 1010 8 Glaſs 
Body, wherein there are W] o Pounds of Spring · water; ſer 
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it in Sand, and the Mouth of the Body wich another 
Slaſs: Make N it, till by gradya] Heat it is. wa 
do boil, in which State keep it two or chree Hours; then! 
.. ., our the Fite, and, while the Diſſolution is hot, run ir thro' d 
... Flannel Bag, and preſs it ſtrongly. into an earthen Veſſel; 
put that which remains in the into a Matraſs, in 
Which there is a Quart ot redtified Spirit of Wine; make 
A double Veſſel of the Mattaſs, and let it ſtand in Digeſtion 
twenty - four Hours, now- and - hen N ; then takeſit 
daut, and, when it is cool, run it thro? a Flannel ; put the 
Spirit of Wine, which is charged win the gummy 
Part of the Opium, that the Water was not capable 0 
. -, diflolving,inco a Cucurbit; and in a gentle Heat draw off 
Iwo: thirds of the Spirit of Wine, which will ſerve again 
for the fame Uſe. Then put both the Extractions toge- 
ther, and in a clean earthen Pan, with a moderate Fire, 
evaporate, till of a Conſiſtence fit to form into Pills, which 
keep in a Por for Uſe. bes 4 


This is a moſt certain Opiate yet known, and is very con- 
venient for any Compoſitions of Laudenum ; and ſome prefer 
it to any of the Lipid Nr becauſe the Doſe can 
more certainly be aligned. It is often preſcribed by the Title 
of Extraftum Ibebaicum: The Doſe is from half a Grain to 
two Grains. Some do this without any thing but common 
Water; and that, indeed, is a certain way to purify the Opium 
of all its Droſs. | | 


Dx. GopparD's Comround Exrracr or Oprom., 


Take of Saffron, and Nutmegs ſliced thin, of each one Ounce ; 
of Caſtor, half an Ounce put them into a Martraſs with 
Tincture of Tartar, twelve Ounces ; ſet them on a gentle 
Hear of Sand (with the Mouth of the Martraſs well 
ſtopt) in Digeſtion twenty · four e it often; 
then let it cool, and preſs it thro' a Cloth into a clean 
earthen Pan: What 725 in the ee Martraſs 
again; and put to it rectified Spirits of Wine, half a Pint; let 

it, ſtand warm for twelve Hours; ſtrain it off to the other 5 

| Into theſe Tinctures put, of the Extract ot Opium, five 

re ſet them over a gentle Fire to evaporate into an 
tr | 


This has the Virtues' of the former, but may be ventured 
in ſomewhat a larger Doſe, ſo far as to three or tour Grains, 


Gurræ VitT#: Droes or Lire. 


Diſſolve of the beſt Opium in Water, as in the Laudanum 
Liquidum cum Camphora, four Ounces, Then take of 
Engliſb Saffron, one Ounce; of Ruſſa Caſtor; one Ounce 
and an half; Cochineal and Virginia Snake-root, of each 
half an Ounce z Nutmegs, Zedoary, of each two Draws ; 
of Camphire, one Dram: Powder theſe Ingredients, and 
put them into a Matraſs; pour upon them Tincture of 
Antimony, (made, with Salt-perre, and Antimonium Dia- 
| Þhoreticum) one Pint; let them ſtand. three or four Days 
in a gentle Heat, ſhaking the Matraſs often, till a good 
Tincture is produc'd, which put to one Quart of the 
Diſſolution of Opium: Then let all ſtand in Digeſtion 
forty-eight Hours, and, when ſettled, decant for Uk. 


This is the Medicine which Salmon made ſo much Noiſe 
with : It is an excellent Medicine in proper Hands, and one of the 
beſt Preparations. of this kind, tho? it is not enough known to be 
much met with in, Preſcription. The Opium is ſo well guarded 
with cordial Aromatics, that it may be ventured upon in ver 
conſiderable Doſes, and there is no Fear of Nauſeas afterwards 
at the Stomach ; it promotes Sweat very much, and is won- 
derfully carminative: A Patient may take from 10 to 40, 50 
and 60 Drops. | | 


P I X MarrRHI. MatTHEw's PII Us. 


| Take of the Extract of Opium, of black Hellebore, of Ii 


_ __ quorice, and the Soap of Tartar, (deſcribed under the 
'- Preparations of Tartar) of each four Ounces: Let the 
Hellebore — be made into a ſubtile Powder. 
Beat and mix theſe four Ingredients very well; then, with 
two Ounces or three Ounces of this Maſs, mix of Eugliſh 
Saffron, one Ounce; cut into ſmall Pieces, and beat them 
well together, till the Saffron is perfectiy mix'd wich the 
Maß; fo that no Part of it is diſcernible from the reſt ; 
then beat and mix that with the reſt of the Maſs as well. If 
this Mass be too dry, you may mix with it ſome of the Oil 
which comes from the Soap, which it ſpues our, when it 
ſtands a long time by; or, in its ſtead, ſo much rectified 
Oil of Turpentine, s is ſufficient to make it into a Maſs fic 
do ſorm into Pills. Then pur it imo a wide-mouth'd Glaſs, 
or Gally-por, tyd over with a Bladder or Leather: | 
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There are many ways of making this Medicine: Bates puts 
in white Hellebo!e: bl how much ſoever it may bei d 
ro ſtand corrected here, it is much ſafer left out, and the Me- 
dicine ſtill left efficacious enough to all the Intentions it is 
ordered for, The Saffron in this is not in that of Bates; but 


ters the Medicine in many Caſes. It is an admirable and 
75 Opiate and promotes the Diſcharges both by Sweat and 


ine; an b ; : 
815 even in Aſthmas, when no other Preparation of Opium 
dare be ventured upon. Ir may be given from three to ten 
Grains : When it grows dry with keeping, it muſt be again 
moiſtened with freſh Oil of Turpentine; but the oftener it has 
had thoſe Amendrnents, its Doſe may be enlarged ; for the 
Turpentine will not dry away ſo much, as not to leave enough 
behind to give ſome Augmentation to its Bulk. 


PiLvLA STARKEi, Ds. STARKEY's PI. Ls. 


Take Extract of Opium, four Ounces ; Nutmegs, and mineral 
Bezoar, of each Wo Ounces; Saffron, and Virginia Snake- 
root of each one Ounce : Beat the Nutmegs and Saffron 

together into a Paſte, ſo that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
from one another. Let, alſo, the Mineral Bezoar and Snake- 
root be an impalpable Powder. Then mix all together, with 
half a Pound of the Soap of Tartar ; of Oil of Saſſafras, half 
an Ounce, and two Ounces of Tincture of Antimony : 


Let them be all well incorporated, by beating in a Mor- 
tar : Then keep them in a Glaſs or Gally-pet, ty'd over 
with a Bladder or Leather, for Ule. | 


This, Mr. George Wilſon ſays, he had from Dr. Starkey's own _ 


Mouth, in the Year 1665, a little before his Death; who then 
told him, he gave Matthews the former for a little Money, 
but that this was what he ſucceſsfully made uſe of himſelf, It is 
both more diaphoretic, and more anodyne, than the former ; 
and they who have made uſe of it in their Practice, affirm it 
to be the beſt Laudanum they ever met with. And yet this 
is not the Sort which is kept in the Shops, and it is not in 
ſo conſtant Preſcription as the former. Indeed there are hardly 


any of the Shops that prepare this; ſo that a Phyſician may 


write for it in vain, while the other is ſo ready for a Succeda- 
neum. This may be given in a good handſome Doſe, when 
Reſt is wanting, in Fevers ; and is not ſo hazardous in its Effects 
as common Opium, or any other of its Preparations. The 
Alexipharmics, likewiſe, in irs Compoſition, cauſe it ſooner to 
raiſe a Sweat, becauſe, at the fame time that they warm and 
attenuate the Fluids for Secretion, the Opium relaxes the Fibres, 
and makes more Way for their Paſſage thro* the cutaneous 
Pores. | 
Tux UNIVERSAL ANODYNE. | 
Diſſolve of the beſt Opium, four Ounces, in a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Water; evaporate to one Pint and an half, to which 
put one Pint-of reCtify'd French Brandy; of Saffron, half 
an Ounce ; of Cochineal, two Drams; and of the Tincture 
of the volatile Salt of Tartar, two Ounces (or, in its ſtead, 
two Ounces of the Soap of Tartar); of Sal Volarile 
Oleoſum, and the Spirit that was drawn from the Soap of 
Tartar, of each three Ounces; Digeſt theſe for four or five 
Days 8 a well · luted Matraſs in a gentle Heat; then ſtrain 
it for Uſe. = 3 


This Preparation has ſome time ſince been in great account 
amongſt ſome particular Perſons; but it never obtained to be 
a Shop Medicine: It is very good for all the Purpoſes of the 
Pectoral Sudorific Liquid Laudanum, (deſcribed under the Ar- 
ticle LAUDANUM Which ſee) given from ten to fifty Drops. 

Opium is the proper or milk Func which iſſues fem Incifions 
made in white Bows y- bead, thickened in 'the open Air into a 
ſolid, but ſoftiſh reſinous Gum, of a dark rediſh-brown Colour ; 
and of a very hot bitter Taſte ; and ſtrong, 1 or ſo s 
Smell; brought from the Levant, and the Eaſt Indies, in round 
flat Cakes, or more irregular Loaves, of different Sizes, from four 
Ounces, to a Pound and upwards, in Weight, and covered with 
Leaves, or other vegetable: Stuff, to prevent their running and 
ſticking together. 

So little is the Hiſtory of Opium, even at this Day, ſuffici- 
ently known, that in this ſhorr og there is ſcarcely one 
thing aſſerted, which is not contradicted. by famous Authors: 
A — I arn under a Neceſſity to explain and confirm each 

art of it. ya 

1. It is well known, that a milky Juice flows from Poppy- 
heads, when hurt or wounded; that this bears a very ſmall 
Proportion to the Juices got by Expreſſion, and widely differs 
from them in Taſte, Smell, and Qualities; alſo, that the 
Opium of the Antients was made of the Malk, and their Meco- 
nium of expreſſed Juices, or of the Decoction of one and the 
ſame Plant; and that, in their Opinion, the Meconium was 
much weaker than the Opium. But it is diſputed, whether the 
Opium now uſed be the true Opium, or the Meconium only. 

On the one hand, it is affirmed by Garcias ab Horto, Bel- 


lonius, Mandelſlo, Tavernier, and, to name no more, by Dr. 


d the ap of Tartar is fo aperient, that it makes it- 


OPTI 


K that our Opium is the Milk drawn from Poppy- 
by Inciſion, or is the ſame way prepared, as was the 
Opium of the Antients, according to the ount Dioſcorides 
and Pliny have given of it. On other hand, it is as pol 
tively ed by Proſper Alpinus, Bellonius, Lemery, Savary, 
and de la Candamine,othat the Opium of the Shops is nothing 
but a Meconiun. | | 
But that 2 is neither an Extract, nor an inſpiſſited 
expreſſed Juice of Poppies, may be demonſtrated by Argu- 
ments, which to me appear unanſwerable. For, 1. The 
milky Juice drawn Incifion from Poppy- heads, and 
thickened either in the Sun, or Shade, even in this Northern 
Country, has all the Characters of good Opium; its Colour, 
Confiſtence, Taſte, Smell, Faculties, Phenomena, are all the 
ſame; only, if carefully collected, it is more pure, and more free 


of Feculencies. To obtain this Tear, I firſt followed the Di- 


rections of Dioſcorides ; and on a clear dry Day, before Noon, 
cut off the Aſterisk, as he calls it, or Crown of the Poppy- 
heads, ſo as to avoid penetrating into the Cavity of the Fruit; 
and collected the pure Milk, with a little Silver Spoon, and 
my Finger, into a China Tea- cup. I made Choice, for this Pur- 
poſe, of Poppy-heads come to their full Bigneſs, and before 
they began to harden or — The Juice ſoon thickens (a 
ſmall Quantity in a Day or ſo) to the Conſiſtence of Opium, 
in the open Air. It was of a fiery-hot and very bitter Taſte, 
and ſoporiferous Smell; both hotter and ſtronger ſcented than 
the common Opium; of a dark yellowiſh-brown Colour on 
the Outſide, ſomewhat lighter within when broken, and not all 
of the ſame Colour, but, as it were, compoſed of Draps. I 
have of it by me, and, though now more than ten Years old, it 
retains both its Colour and Taſte, though it is not ſo ſtrong- 
ſmelled as when new. This Specimen was taken from the 
white Poppy: About the ſame time I gathered Opium, alſo, 
from the wild Poppy, which was a little lighter-coloured ; but 
this I thought accidental only; for the Milk turns ſoon black 
on the Knife, and ſo may colour ſome of the Juice more than 
another ; and in nothing elſe they differed. | | 

I made Trial afterwards of the Perſan way of makin 
Opium. I had not the five-edged- Knife; but, as quickly as 
could, ſuperficially ſcarified one Side of the Poppy-heads, in 
four, five, or fix Places, according to their Bigneſs. Next Day, 
when the Juice was as hard as Opium, I ſcraped it off, and kned 
it rogether ; ſo could not diſcover any thing like Drops in it. 
Notwithſtanding all my Caution, I ſomerimes penetrated the 
Head, and ſome few Drops fell to the Ground; both which 
would have pro — been prevented, had I been furniſhed 
with a right Perfar Knife. Yet I found, that I was able to col- 
lect conſiderably more this way, in the ſame Time, than in 
Dioſcoridess way. That I might have the true Tear, as clean, 
free of Duſt, and fair as poſſible, I cut off the Star of ſeveral 
Heads, and, bending them down, ſuffered the Milk to drop into 
a Tea-cup; then ſet it in a Window, being well covered with 
Paper; when it was as ſolid as Opium, I ſcraped it out, and 
preſſed it into a Lump. It is — of the ſame Colour, 
and the whiteſt I ever faw. I made] uſe of the white Poppy 
for theſe Experiments alſo; and repeated them on ſeveral Va 
rieties of the Poppy, both with the white and black Seed, with- 
out obſerving any Difference of the Juice. | 

2. Both the Extract, and the thickened expreſſed Juice, differ 
very much from Opium; and ſcarcely any way reſemble it. I 
ordered both to be prepared, but neither of them has ſo much 
of the Taſte or Smell of Opium, that any one could know 
thereby, that they were all got from the ſame Plant. The brown 
Extract is black when dried, as is, alſo, the green inſpiſſated 

uice; but, when diluted, the former is brown, the other green. 

he Extract is pretty tough and ſticking; the Juice is rough, 
and more friable. Both were evaporated in a gentle Sand- heat; 
the Juice — * to turn mouldy in two Days, after Expreſ- 
fion, though kept in a dry Place, and a broad Baſon. I own ſome 
Part of either of theſe may be mixed in ſome Places with the 
true Opium; and perhaps the greeniſh-brown Opium, mentioned 
by Condamine, may have ſome of the expreſſed Juice in 
it, but it cannot be much, for the Reaſons following; and 
probably it is ſome other aromatic Subſtance that gives it the 
penetrating Smell, Which it cannot derive from the Poppy. 
3. The common Opium contains more Reſin, or Sulphureous, 
than either the expreſſed inſpiſſated Juice, or Extract, of Poppies 
can poſlibly do. For, as will appear below, about the third 
Part of the common Opium, as well as of what I made, is 
Roſin or Sulphur. Of tract, and ' thickened expreſſed 
Juice, Alcohol did not diſſolve the hundredth Part, and 
was even ſcarcely tinctur d by them. 

4. If Opium was not the true Tear, there needed not be ſo 
many latge Fields ſown with Poppies, as there are in Narolia, 
Egypt, and Perſia; neither would Opium be fo ſtrong a Medi- 
cine as it is; its Virtues, as an Anodyne, depending chiefly, if 
not entirely, on the proper milky Juice. | 

The Objection, taken from the Price of Opium, ſeems to be 
of no Force; becauſe I could have collected here, without the 
Perfian Knife, and that Dexterity which can be acquit d only 

; by 


Uſe, notwithſtanding the Climate, and the conſequent 
288 of our Poppy heads, in an Hour's Time, about a 
Dram of Opium. For theſe Reaſons I conclude, Ther. Opium 
is, at leaſt for the fur greateſt Part, the true Tear of the Poppy. 

IL A Controverſy is, whether Opium is got from the 
white Poppy, or from the black. The Antients ſeem to have 
believed it was from the black. But I think it of no | 
quence, whether fram the black Poppy, or the white, with 
regard to the Medicine, though of great Conſequence with re- 
gard to the Makers of Opium. Intereſt, therefore, will direct 
| where to cultivate, for Opium, only ſuch Poppies as bear 

the largeſt and moſt juicy Heads in the Country, and conle- 
ſo far as I know, the white. Thus we find it is from 


ty, 
k was Poppy they procure the Opium in the Eaſtern 
Countries. Pant oe | 

III. As to the Choice of Opium, I ſhall paſs it as known. 
Bur fince Dioſcorides writes, that Opium is ſophiſticated ſeveral 
ways, and Bellonius tells us, that the Merchants increaſe the 
Quantity of Opium before it is diſtributed among the Pro- 
vinces; it may be asked, whether all the Opium we uſe is from 
the Poppies, or whether any other Drug is mixed with it, ſuch 
as Glaucium- gum, Juice of wild Lettuce, and Suet or Tallow, 
all mentioned by  D#oſcorides : Though I cannot anſwer this 
Queſtion with Certainty, yet I think it probable, that nothing 
is mixed with it, if it be not a ſmall Quantity of ſome inno- 
cent Liquid, or a milky Juice of the ſame Nature with that 
of Poppies ; otherwiſe ir would be weakened, and not ſo ſtrong as 
what we make here. I know not the Glaucium of the Antients, 
nor did I ever ſee any Opium, that I had Reaſon 'to ſuſpect 
to be adulterated with Gum or Suet; but the wild Lettuce 
abounds, more than any Poppy I know, with a Milk of the 
ſame Taſte and Smell: Perhaps therefore this, if it can be more 
eaſily collected, may till, in ſome Places, be mixed with 
Opium, and the Medicine be nothing the worſe, the Milk even 
of the common Lettuces being anodyne and ſomniferous, as 
well as that of the Poppies. 8 

IV. I faid, Opium comes to us covered with Poppy- leaves, 
Ge. becauſe every Author ſays ſo; but what I have ſeen here 
is covered with the Flowers, Seeds, c Husks, ſtripped 
from the Stalks of ſome of the Lapatha or Dock-kind. 

Opium, or Opion, now the moſt common Name of this 
Juice, was, 1 believe, given it by Pliny, Galen being the firſt 
among the Greeks I have ſeen, that uſes it. 

That Opium was known to the Antients, nobody denies ; but 
whether the Greeks or Egyptians were the Inventors, is a 
Queſtion not yet determined : What ſeems moſt probable, js, 
that this Honour is due to the Greeks, and that its ſoporiferous 
Quality at leaſt was diſcovered, if not by Hippocrates himſelf, 
not long before him ; and thoſe learned Men who are' of Opi- 
nion, that Opium was the Nepen#hes of Homer, ſgem to be 
miſtaken. - f . 

As for the Opium - plant, it is evident from Homer, that it 
was cultivated long before Hippocrates lived. The Invention of 
it is even attributed to Ceres; and ſo acceptable was it be- 
lieved to be to that Goddeſs, that ſhe was named Mecone; that 
Cereale was a common Epithet of the Papa ver 4 the 
Poets; that it was offered to her in her Sacred Rites; that 
ſhe was repreſented holding it in her Hand. So much Honour 
could never have been done to a narcotic Vegetable, eſpecially 
by the Romans, had it not been otherwiſe very uſeful, 
reckoned one of the Frumenta, which Ceres 
Greeks at Attica how to cultivate and uſe, for which ſhe was 
deified after Death. That the Seed of the Poppy was uſed 
in Food by the 'Antients, and particularly in Deſerts, will 
not be denied by any in the leaſt acquainted with their 
Writings: This Le Clerc acknowledges; but he thinks 
thinks, it was on ſome other account than Nouriſhment, or 
that the Manner of dreſſing it diveſted it of the ſomniferous 
and noxious Qualities. But I muſt be of a contrary Opinion; 
for, even in Hippocrates's Works, it is called nouriſhing ; and, 
without depending on the Teſtimony of the Antients,  Poppy- 
ſeed is of a more delicious Taſte than ſweet Almonds; it is 
oily and farinaceous ; and I have eaten large Quantities of the 
black Seed, as well as of the "_ frequently, and never found 
them ſomniferous or noxious : it is ſtill uſed in Food in 
ſome Places, as well as the expreſs d Dil, which is as innocen 
and wholſome as Olive-oil. If this Seed was noxious, bakiog 
would not free it of its bad -Qualities, the narcotic Part of 
Poppies being very fixed, and not at all volatile. Hence is 
Jobs oc what was ſaid above, that the anodyne and ſoporife- 
rous Virtues of the P are lodged in the Milk, and in it 
only: In this it is not ſingular; for the proper Juice in many 


Plants differs much in Nature from tbe common Juices ; as 


the Milk of the common Garden Lettuces is hypnotic, while 


all the Plant beſides is cooling, diluent, and nouriſhing: 
It is, alſo, certain, that our Garden - poppy is not ſpecifically 
different from the Eve or \Papever of the Antients; ſor 


although we could not make a tolerable botanical Deſcription 

of this Plant, out of all they have left us concerning it, yet 

we find in their Works ſo many Marks of it, as are ſufficient 

to diſtinguiſh it from others: For Inſtance, we learn from 
; 4 


of Caſes, alſo, evince its cooling 


twelfchs of Opium, there remaini 


from it a whitiſh Sub 
Roſin; that Brandy, or 
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Thiphraſtn that it is an Herb, which 
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* eaſes Pain, procures Sleep, promotes Perſpir ation, 
checkt all other Euacuations; chears. the Spirits,. 22 5 
— and — — the Fibres. Hence it | is recommended in 
enſe Paine, Matchings, Spaſms, Spleen, Vapanrs, Fleer, 
Hemorrhages, Teneſmuſes, and in all Diſcaſes =. wh ow 
| or Irritation of | ves, irregular Motions 51 the 
Spirits, or from Thinus/s or Acrimony of the Fluids. 
it would be too rediqus here ra recount the vatious Opinions 
of Authors concerning Opium: Let it ſuffice to hint brieſſy at 
ſuch afterwards, as are contradicted by plain Experiment. 
I. Opium is acrid, bitter, and ſtrongly odoriferous; Dioſco- 
rides (lays, it is bitter in Taſte, and; carotic and ſoporiterous 
in Smell; Mazehjolys, that it ulcerates the Tongue and Palate, 
if kept for ſome time in the Mouth, Some call the Smell 
viroſus, others gravis, teter, penetrams, and the like. If one 
attentiuely taſtes Opium, he will perceive, firſt, -a nauſeous 
and diftulive Bitterneſs; then, in about half a Minute, a pungenc 
Heat, affecting firſt and principally. the Tongue, then the Pa- 
late, and, laſt of al}, the Lips, in a lower The Heat 
continues more than fifteen Minutes, the Bitterneſs ſtill longer, 
provoking a plentiful Diſcharge of the Saliva. It heats and irt i- 
rates, alſo, the Noſe, and creates an Inclination to ſneeze. 
Hence, were we to judge of the Virtues of Opium 


Effects on the Mouth and - Baa 


oſe, or by its Taſte and Smell, we 


would reckon it an acrid, diaphoretic, nervine and cathartic 


Medicine. It certainly is diaphoretic, and properly enough 
may be called nervine; but not = 47 
it ſometimes has that Effect. Eraſtus thinks, that, if it was not 
for its ſtupefying Power, it would always prove cathartic. 
According to him, therefore, the narcotic Virtue has no De- 
pendence upon the above ſenſible Qualities. This will appear 
the wore probable, if we conſider, that ſome Narcotics are 
acrid, others mild; ſome bitter, others ſweet ; ſome odorife- 
rous, others not; ſome purge, others ſtop ſuch Evacuations; 
and yet all of them are anbdyne, and almoſt equally narcotic 
and virulent, if the Doſe be proportioned 0 hai Strength ; 
and, alſo, that there are not a few Cathertics as acrid, bitter, 
and Rrong-ſmelled, as Opium, which are no ways narcotic. 
Conſequently, we ought to diſtinguiſh between the ſtimulating 
and narcotic Qualities of Opium; at leaſt, we may at preſent 
conceive of them as different. | 
Theſe ſenſible or ſtimulating Qualities, in the Opinion of 
ſome, ſufficiently confute the old Notion of the refrigerating 
Faculty of Opium, and prove it to be a very hot Medicine; 
certainly in one reſpect it is ſo. But it is as certain, that its 
Effects in diminiſhing preternatural Heat, obſervable in a Variety 
5 9 0 e inſomuch that it 
would not cult to prove, that Opium may more proper 
be ſaid to cool, than to #25 . | oi F om od 
2. Opium conlſiſtss of Gum, Roſin, and terreſtrial Parts, in 
ſuch Proportion, that in twelve Parts of Opium there are about 
fax Parts of Gum, four of Roſin, and two of terreſtrial Fecu- 


and lencies, neither diſſolvable in watery or ſpirituous Menſtruums. 
rſt taught the 


I diſſolved Opium in Water, Wine, Vinegar, Spirit of 


Vinegar, and Brandy; and drew a Tincture from it with Spirit 


of Wine rectified with Salt of Tartar, or Alcohol, kee ing, 
always the Proportion of one Part of Opium to twelve Parts 
of the Menſtruum; and found that Alcohol diſſolved Four- 
Eight-twelfchs; of which 
Water diſſolved Five · twelfths, and left Three-twelfths of Fxces. 
Water diſſolved Eight-twelfths ; and, of Four-twelfths remaining, 
Alcohol diſſolved one, leaving of earthy Parts as above. 
maſt be owned, the Proportions, were not always exactly the 
ſame; but did not much differ. Hence Water diſſolves about 
Three-fourths of the Sulphur of Opium. I found, alſo, that 
Water diſſolves Opium as well, and as ſoon, as Wine, Vinegar, 
or Spirit of Vinegar; only the Solution in Water, in three or 
four Days, becomes turbid, and ſoon after mouldy, ſeparating 
containing Part of the olved 
| roof Spirits, . diſſolves. both the 
gummy and reſinous Parts of Opium, that is, all that Water 
and Alcobol ſeparately can diſſolve, and that even without 
Heat, leaving nothing but the feculent Part. Hence, there 
being, in twelve Parts of Brandy, about eight Parts of 
Water, ſo much Water, Wine, or Vinegar, is a ſufficient Men- 


portion of ei 82. and it ar , becauſe twelve 
to one completed the Solution ſooger,. I kept by it. For Water, 


Wine, Vinegar, and Brandy, in the Proportion of twelve to 
one, took but four or ſive Days for the Solution without Heat, 
if frequemly ſhaken ;-but Water, in the Proportion of eight to 
one, took ten ot twelve Days; Alcohol requires about a 
Month. And the Reſiduum of a Solution of Opium in cold 
Water contains nothing which boiling Water can extract. 

Suppoſing, 


ſtruum for ove Part of Opium. L I tried this Pro- 
anwered, yet 


!! TT 
Fe 
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Sappoſing, therefore, that the Roſin or Sulphur of Opium is 
a8 „or as much wanted, as the Gum, or the mucilaginous 
Part, Brandy is certainly the beſt Menſtruum. 

3. The Gum of Opium has the ſame Taſte and Smell with the 
Juice; but the Roſin has no Taſte, and ſmells rather muſty 
than of Opium. This is taken notice of, alſo, in the Col. Ch. 
Leid. C. 310. This Roſin is much condemned by Dr. Jones, 
and others, I wiſh they had given more convincing Evidence of 
the Miſchiefs it does. The World is too cautious now to be- 
lieve implicitly every general Aſſertion. | 

It is well known, that the Solution of Opium in Water is 
anodyne and ſoporiferous, has all the good Qualities of the 
Juice, and operatcs in as ſmall a Doſe; and yer that Opium in 
Subſtance is ſometimes preferable to it; that, * alf the 
Sulphur of Opium only to be Roſin, even thus one half of it 
is in all the aqueous Solutions and Extracts; and that a few 
Grains of the moſt tenacious, tough, and ſticking Roſin, cannot 
do much Prejudice, if not otherwiſe hurtful, far leſs the Third 
or Fourth of a Grain, Common Aloes is fully as refinous as 
Opium, and its Roſin as ſticking. This Roſin of Aloes has 

enerally been blamed for cauſing the Teneſmus. Hzemorrhoida- 

is, ec. by its irritating Acrimony. But a late Member of the 
Royal Academy (who aſſerted, alſo, that Rhubarb was not 
aſtringent) has attempted to prove it not only innocent, but 
very friendly to Nature, and the beſt Corrector of the Acri- 
mony of the Gum. Left this ſhould be the Caſe with Opium, 
made Experiment upon myſelf with a Tincture of the Reli- 


duum of Opium diſſolved in Water, extracted by Alcohol. I 
took at firſt ten Drops, then fifteen, and laſt of all twenty- 


five; and muſt own, that it taſted ſtrongly of Opium, and 
was ſomniferous; but I was not ſenſible of any bad Effects of 
ir. I may add, that the Balſamum Anodynum is found to be 
really Anodyne internally, as well as externally, though the Tip- 
cture is extracted with rectified Spirit. But, whatever is in this, 
crude Opium may be preferable to the Solution, as ir does not ſo 
ſoon diſſolve in the Stomach, or as it increaſes the diaphoretic 
Quality, or on account of ſome Singulariry in the Conſtitution. 
But, for the moſt part, what does nor diſſolve in Water may be 
unneceſſary, Hence I infer, that the narcotic Virtue of Opium 
does not { Mike on its vaporoſum Sulphur, according to Fred. 
Hoffman, nor.on its Sulphur craſſum ad modum rareſcibile, accord- 


ing to Geof#oy, akin to that of Crocus, Caſtor, &c. Few vege- 


table Subſtances have leſs Sulphur than Crocus. It yields all 
to Water, nothing to Oil. And I may add, that Caſtor and 
Aromatics are commonly reckoned Correctors of Opium. 

4. Though Opium is rather alcaleſcent, than aceſcent; yet it 
cannot be called an Alcali. This I learned by many Experi- 
ments: For I dropt into a Solution of Opium in Water, in 
different Glaſſes, and ſeparately, the Spirits of Vinegar, Hartſ- 
horn and Vicriol, and the Oil of Tartar per Deliquium. None 
of them cauſed the ſmalleſt 'Ebullition or Efferveſcence; the 
Acids only diluted the Solution; but the Alcali turned it milky, 
the Mixture ſoon ſeparating into two Parts; below it was clear 
and rranſparent as before, and the milky Part gathered above, 
like a thick Cream, which, on ſhaking the Glaſs, ſubſided, leaving 
the upper Part clear: Yet this did not always happen; for, on 
repeated Concuſlions of the Glaſs, the Cream ſometimes re- 
rurned to the upper Part of the Solution. The Solution, with 
the Oil of Tartar in it, ſmelt ſomewhat urinous. The Cream 
ſeparated by Filtration, and dried, melted and flamed with 

eat; and diſſolved in Alcohol, but not in Water; and conſe- 
quently was Part of the Sulphur of Opium, which the Water 
had diſſolved. To be more certain of this, I dropt Oil of 
Tartar, and Spirit of Hartſhorn, into ſeparare Portions of a 
Solution in Water of the Reſiduum, after extracting the 
Roſin of Opium with Alcohol; and found that neither the 
volatile nor fixed Alcali cauſed the leaſt Separation, or Preci- 
pitation, but only diluted the Mixture, Alcohol having diſſolved 
and extracted all this Sulphur. ' 

I mixed the Solution of Opium in Water, with an Infuſion 
of Violets; it did not turn red, or undergo any _—_ EX 
what neceſſarily follows the conjoining of two Colours fo 
different, when the one does not deſtroy the other. Tincture of 
Saffron in Water had the ſame Effect. I infuſed, in the ſaid 
Solution, a Piece of blue Paper, with which Sugar-loaves are 
commonly covered; and poured ſome of it upon another Piece 
of the ſame Paper, till both were thoroughly melted with the 
Solution; and though at firſt, when it was covered with the 
red Solution, the Paper appeared redder than before, yet, when 
dried, it was ſo far from being redder, that it had loſt its 
native rediſh Caſt, and was become of a worn-out or faded 
Blue, rather greeniſh than rediſh. I mixed, alſo, the Solution of 
Opium with the Tincture of Turnſole in Water; and it 
turned of a 4 Colour. The aqueous Tincture of Saf- 
fron made the lame Change. The Tincture of Turnſole, be- 
ewixt the Eye and the Light, is of a deep Crimſon; but, when 
it dries on the Glaſs, is blue like the Juice. What dried on the 
Glaſs of that mixed with Opium, continued a Bright-red. A 
Solution of Opium in Water, alſo, turned a Solution of corro- 


ſive Sublimate milky, and curdled it; Spirit of Vitriol made 


OP1 


it again clear. In a word, this Solution of Opiam gave mote' 
Phenomena of an Alcali, than of an Acid: So that I cannot 
imagine what made Mr. Geoffroy aſſert the contrary. Fel 
| theſe Experiments were, alſo, made with the Opium f had 
collected here, and likewiſe with the Solutions of common 
Opium in Wine, Vinegar, Spirits, Cc. with the fame Event, 
except in ſo far as the Menſtruum made a Difference. Thus 
Spirit of Vitriol precipitated the Tinctures; Oil of Tartar per 
eliquinm would not mix nor incorporate with them, though 
often well ſhaken together. | | 2 

I poured a few Drops of the Oil of Tartar per Deliquium 
upon crude Opium, but could obſerve nothing like an Ebulli- 
tion, or Efferveſcence, which ſome have aſſerted. It became, 
indeed, a little whitiſh, when dried; and ſmelled ſomewhat uri- 
nous, by reaſon of the Alcali's Action on the Sulphur, and effen- 
tial Salt. The Occaſion of this Experiment, which might other- 
wiſe ſeem ſuperfluous, was becauſe Profeſſor Hoffman attributes 
this Change of Colour and Smell ro the Congreſs of the 
Alcali with the acid Sulphurs ; though he denies, that the 
mo can be coagulated, or that the animal Spirits can be fixed, 

y it. 

Blue Vitriol turned a Solution of Opium in Water whitiſh, 
and opake, or milky ; but this ſubſiding, the upper Part was 
tranſparent, and of a beautiful green Colour. Green and white 
Vitriols made it black, like a dirty Ink. To fee whether this 
was owing to the heterogeneous Subſtances, which the Opium 
was covered with, I drew a Tincture from them ſeparately, 
and mixed it with a Solution of green Vitriol; but it did nor 
in the leaſt make it black. 

From theſe Mixtures I may infer, 1. That the eſſential Salt 
of Opium is ammoniacal. 2. That Opium contains a very 
ſmall Proportion of an Acid. 3. That it is ſomewhar aſtringent, 
or —_— the ſame Change on Chalybeates, that vegetable Aſtrin- 
gents do. 

5. The moſt active Principles of Opium are not volatile, but 
very fixed; for it keeps well. I have of it forty Years old, 
which is ſtill hard, ſolid, and retains its Taſte. I kept a Dram 
of Opium in the Heat of boiling Water for five Hours; and, 
though freſh, and pretty ſoft, it ſcarcely loſt one Grain and an 
half in Weight. I had Opium, diſſolved in Water, fermented 
and diſtilled, but got no Proof Spirits from it, though eight 
Ounces of Opium were uſed. The firſt four Ounces of Spirit 
that came over, were hot to the "Taſte, and had a peculiar Smell 
and Flavour very different from that of Opium, and not 
bitter; the ſecond four Ounces were much weaker, and the 
laſt four almoſt taſteleſs. The firſt and ſecond Spirits, or rather 
Waters, were mixed and rectified by Diſtillation; and I got 
from them about three Ounces, which I thoughr would have 
been a Proof Spirit; but, on Trial, it appeared weaker than the 


firſt four Ounces. Then having filtrated what remained atter 


the firſt Diſtillation, I dried the reſinous Reſiduum, and had as 
much fully, as if no Fermentation had preceded. The filtrated 
Liquor I evaporated to an Extract; but, before it was cold, 
the Veſſel in which it ww, being broken by Accident, I loſt 
Part of it; but, ſo far as I could gueſs, I ſhould have had a 
Quantity of Extract and Reſiduum, very near equal to the 
Quantity of Opium I employed. The Extract had nothing of 
the Smell of Opium, but the Reſiduum ſtill retains a little of 
it, ue it is near five Years ſince the Experiment was 
made. | 

Hence, 1. Old Opium is but a little worſe or weaker than 
new. 2. Toaſting Opium on a Plate of Iron, with a Deſign to 
correct it by diveſting it of its narcotic Part, which was long 
practiſed, and much commended, by Authors, may burn it, but 
cannot make it better. 3. Opium affords little or nothing by 
Diſtillation : If, therefore, we would have the Virtues of the 
Theriaca in a liquid Form, we muſt infuſe Wine, or rather 


Brandy. 

6. By a Chymical Analyſis, Phlegm, urinous Spirit, Oil, vola- 
tile as well as fixed Salt, and Earth, may be got from Opium, 
Although it muſt be acknowledged, that ſome Simples, as 
different in Figure, Nature, and Qualities, as poſſibly can be, 
afford the very. ſame Principles by a Chymical Diſtillation, ſuch 
as Deadly-nightſhade, and Cabbage; and conſequently that, 
very little of the Virtues of Opium can be thus either inveſti- 
gated, or explained; yet, ſeeing ſome by the Analyſis pretend 
to prove, that the Effects of Opium depend on its Sulphur; 
others, on its volatile Salt; others, that its Sulphur is narcotic, 
and Salt diaphoretic; I thought it not amiſs to repeat this Pro- 
ceſs three times; and found that fixteen Ounces of Opium 
diſtiled by itſelf in a Glaſs Retort, with a Sand-heat, gradually 
increas'd, gave, LN | 

1. Of Phlegm, an Ounce and two Drams. This Phlegm was 
very fetid, and empyreumatic, like that from Muſtard- ſeed; 
it made no Efferveſcence, either with Spirit of Vitriol, or Oil 
of Tartar; nor did it change the Colour of Syrup of Violets, 


but turned the Tincture of Turnſole into a pretty bright Red, 


which Oil of Tartar again changed into blue; it alſo whitened 
and precipitated'a Solution of corroſive Sublimate. | 


2. Of 
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: DEER, four Ounces two Drams; and of Oil, two 
Ounces. Spirit was very fetid and acrid, and made a 
great Ebullition with Spirit of Vitriol; the Oil was black and 
ny thin, and partly thick. 9 0 
f volatile Salt, adhering to the Neck of the Retort, about 


Of Caput Mortuum, fix Ounces. So I loſt in the Opera- 
6 about two Ounces three Drams and fifty-fix Grains. 
The beſt Method I could deviſe to find how much volatile 
t was contained in this Spirit, was to compare its Strength 
with the Strength of Salt of Hartſhorn, in enervating the Spirit 
of Vitriol; and, finding that one Part of Salt of Hartthorn, diſ- 
ſolved in Water, ſaturated as much Spirit of Vitriol as eighteen 
Parts of the Spirit of Opium, I thought I might conclude, 
that, in thi Four Drams of the Spirit of Opium, there was 
not more than 114 Grains of volatile Salt; which, with the 
four Grains in the Retort, made one Dram fifty- eight Grains: 
That is all the volatile Salt we could obtain from ſixteen Ounces 
of Opium, and conſequently one Grain of volatile Salt from ſixty- 
ſix Grains of Opium. Hence it appears, that the Virtues of Opi- 
um do not depend on its volatile Salt or 2 far leſs on its 
ſpirituous and volatile Parts, coagulating the Blood as Spirit of 
rine does Spirit of Wine, which was Craniuss Opinion 
The Caput Mortuum, by long and repeated Calcinations in 
a Crucible, was reduced to four Drams forty-nine Grains. I 
made a Lixivium of it with boiling Water, filtrated it, and 
dried the Earth, which weighed two Drams fifry-one Grains; ſo 


Water extracted one Dram fifty- eight Grains. This Lixivium had 


a faltiſh Taſte, made no Efferveſcence with Spirit of Vitriol, nor 
with Oil of Tartar per Deliquium; neither made any Change on 
Syrup of Violets, Tin&ure of Turnſole, or the Solution ot cor- 
roſive Sublimate. I evaporated it over the Fire to a Pellicle, 
and to Drineſs, in a Delft Plate, in the Air, and had of a uy 
white Salt in Powder, with numerous ſmall priſmatic Cryſta 
in it, one Dram thirteen Grains, neither Alcali nor Acid 
by any Experiment. The Earth I again calcined for three 

ours, by which it loſt about fix Grains in Weight, and, be- 
ing elixiviated and dried, it was diminiſh'd twenty Grains 
more; but the Remainder of the Lixivium, evaporated to Drineſs, 
gave only about ten Grains of a Salt like the former, though 
not at all alcaline, but white: So of the calcined Caput Mor- 
tuum Water extracted two Drams eighteen Grains, which, 
with the ſix Grains loſt in the laſt Calcination, ſubtracted from 
four Drams forty- nine Grains, gives two Drams twenty-five 
Grains, as the Quantity of Earth contained in a Pound of 
Opium. The Quantity of the Salt is not equal to the Sub- 
ſtance diſſolved in the Water, becauſe Part of the Lixivium 
was employed otherwiſe. | 


The Proportions of Salt and Earth were much the ſame in 


the Caput Mortuum of all the three Analyſes; and, alſo, in the 
Aſhes of ſome Opium I calcined by itſelt, none of them 
affording any fixed Alcali : But, having by me a little fixed Salt 
of the ſecond Analyſis, which had been kept five Years, by 
evaporating the Lixivium in a Tea-cup in a Chamber-win- 
dow, and was in ſmall, ſomewhat priſmatic, but irregular, and 
yellowiſh Cryſtals, I diſſolved it in Water, filtrated and 
cryſtallized it without Heat as formerly, and had a Salt like 
brown ©; e which is a true fixed Alcali by every Experi- 
ment. During the five Years it had loſt about an eighth Part 
of its Weight, and the Paper was moiſt in which I kept it; ir 
does not run or melt per, Deliquium, but is ſtill perfectly dry. To 
account for this, it requires more Experiments. | 

In the firſt Analyſis we increaſed the Fire ſlowly, and 
changed the Recipient ſo ſoon, as all the Phlegm was come 
over; in the ſecond, we did not change the Recipient, but 
raiſed the Heat to the greateſt Degree the Retort could bear, 
as faſt as we could, <T continued it for ten Hours; in the 
third we firſt kept the Retort in Balneo Mariæ, or boiling 
Water, for the greateſt Part of a Day, and then changed the 
Recipient, and gave it the Sand- heat. Thus we had two Drams 
leſs of Water, than in the firſt Analyſis; neither of them effer- 
veiced with Acids or Alcalies; bur the Water in this third 
Proceſs, which was almoſt taſteleſs, ſmelled more of Opium, 
and was leſs empyreumatic, precipitated a Solution of corroſive 
Sublimate, and redened Syrup of Violets, and Tincture of 
Turnſole. Hence Opium contains but little Acid, or a very 
boy" = though Mr. Geoffroy ſaid he found in it a powerful 
ac t. | | 
A Pound of Opium, by a Chymical Analyſis, gave, accord- 
ing to Dr. Pitcairn, of Spirit, forty-five Drams; of Oil, ten Drams 


and an half; of Caput Mortuum, ſixty-two Drams; and there 


were loſt in the Diſtillation ten Drams and an half; according to 
Mr. Geaffroy, of Spirit, forty-nine Drams; of Oil, nine Drams 
and an half; Caput Morruum, ſixty-two Drams; loſt ſeven 
Drams and an half; and the Caput Mortuum, calcined to eight 
Drams twenty-five Grains, yields of fixed mere alcaline Salt 
two Drams twenty-eight Grains and an half; conſequently there 
remained of Earth fix Drams fix Grains and a half : Bur, by our 
Proceſſes, of Phlegm, torty. two Drams, fix Grains; volatile 
Salt, one Dram fifty- eight Grains; Oil, ſixteen Drams ; fixed 
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Salt, two Drams eighteen Grains; Earth, two Drams twenty” 
five Grains; and there evaporated in the Diſtillation, Ie of 
Air, nineteen Drams fiſty-ſix Grains, and conſumed in 1 
nation of Oil, &c. forty- three Drams ſeventeen Grains. 

The Effects of Opium on other Animals are not much dif- 
ferent from its Effects on Men; or it is, to ſome of them at 
leaſt, innocent, hurtful, or poiſonous, according to the Doſe. 
I. I, one Evening, put à big ſtrong Frog into a Pot of 'Wa- 
ter, wherein a ſmall Quantity of Opium was diſſolved; it ſoon 
appear d to be uneaſy, by making ſtrong Efforts to get out of 
it; but, in a ſhort time, ir flag'd, or dull, making very 
little Motion; and next Morning it was dead, and much ſwelld. 

II. I convey'd, through a ſmall Glaſs Tube, a few Drops of a 
Solution of Opium in Water, into a Frog's Stomach; and, put» 
ing the Animal into a Glaſs Cylinder, adapted ir ſo to a good 

icroſcope, that we had a diſtin View ot a Part of the Mem- 
brane between the Toes of its hinder Foot, where the Circula- 
tion of the Blood may eaſily be ſeen. My Deſign was, ſince I 
found Opium killed aße to obſerve if there was any viſible 

made by it in the Blood itſelf, or in its Motion: 1 
could not, indeed, ſee any Alteration of the Blood, as to its 
Conſiſtence, Colour of the Serum, Magnitude, Figure, or Co- 
lour of the red Globules; but Iſaw, very diſtinctly, a 2 
Diminution of the Blood's Velocity; for it did not move half 
ſwiftly, as it uſes to do in theſe Creatures. But, in leſs than half 
an Hour, I ſaw the Velocity of the Blood gradually increaſe, the 
uneaſy Frog recover its wonted Vigour; and the Blood its com- 
mon Celerity; upon which, we put the Frog into a Baſon of 
clean Water, and allowed it half an Hour to refreſh itſelf; then 
ve it another Doſe of Opium, and viewed it as before; the 
lood then moved {lower than it did the firſt time; and, its Ve- 
locity grudually decreafing, at length it ſtagnated, firſt in the 
ſmaller, then in the larger Veſſels; and, in about a Quarter of an 
Hour, the Animal expired. One Thing very oblervable was, 
that, notwithſtanding the diminiſhed Velocity of the Blood, there 
was no ſenſible Diminution of the Frequency of the Pulſe 3 when 
there was even no Circulation, or progreſſive Motion, of the 
Blood in this Part, the Pulſe was viſible by an undulatory Mo- 
tion; that is, the Blood returned as far back at every Diaſtole of 
the Heart, as it was wow 9 wy the preceding Syſtole; this 
continued till the Frog appeared to be quite dead. 1 then 
opened it, and found nothing in its Stomach but a clear Mucus, 
like a Gelly, a little coloured with the Opium, of which it was 
full; every thing elſe ſeemed perfectly natural. This Experiment 
we frequently repeated, and it had always the ſame Appearances 
and Event. The Recovery, however, of one of the Frogs, 
which, for a conſiderable Time, appear'd to be dead, is not to 
be omitted. Having, one Evening, ſeemingly killed a Couple 
of Frogs, as above; with Opium, I laid the ſtrongeſt half in 
Water on a Tile, in the Bottom of a Water-pot, that, if it 
recovered, it might fit either wet or dry, as it chuſed; the 
other I left on the Earth, dry, under an Hedge; this I found, 
next Morning, dead, as I left it; but the other, in the Water- 
pot, was alive, and appeared to be in perfect Health. | 

We injected into the crural Vein of an old Dog, weighing 
about forty-two Pounds, half an Ounce of Opium, diſſolved in 
four Ounces of Water filtrated, and of the fame Warmth with 
the Blood of the Animal, in the following Manner. We firſt 
threw in, very (lowly, about fifteen Drams. It had no obſery- 
able Effect. About an Hour after, we injected, alſo flowly, 
eight Drams more, and immediately the Dog was ſeized with 
ſtrong Convulſions; the Pulſe was frequent and ſmall, and, after 
ſome time, he foam'd at the Mouth, 'But there appearing no 
Signs of immediate Death, after we had waited an Hour more, 
we threw in, as quickly as we could, the laſt nine Drams ; upon 
which, the Pulſe became full and ſlow, and, in about a Minute, 
the Dog expired. | FA 

Opening his. Thorax, we found the Lungs ſound, but very 
ſmall and white, without any Blood in them; the Heart very big, 
and all its great Veſſels much diſtended with Blood. In this State 
they continued till next Nay, when, on opening them, clotted 
Blood ran out from the Right Ventricle, and Vena cava; the 
Blood in the Left Ventricle, and Aorta, being much more coagu- 
lated. But we could obſerve nothing in the Brain, or Abdomen, 
preternatural. Some Days before, a Solution, neither filtrated 
nor warmed, had been very forcibly injected into a Dog; u 
which, he fell immediately into violent Convulſions, and lied 
in three Minutes. See Dr. Freind Emmenalog, C. 14. | 

We gave, alſo, to a little Dog, of about fifreen Pounds Weight 
at different Times, in the Space of a few Minutes, and wropped | 
up in the Crum of new Bread, two Drams of Opium. Bei 
very hungry, he ſwallowed it greedily, without ſhewing any In- 
him abour an Hour ; but, ob- 
ſerving no Alteration or Effect of the Opium, we left him till 
next Morning; when he was not fleeping, but had loſt the 


Power of his Limbs, and would neither eat nor drink. In this 


Stare he continued four _ more, without rafting any thing 
and then perfectly recovered. The Quantity of Opium, diſſolv 
in boiling Water, had more ſudden and more fatal Effects on 
the Dog mentioned by Dr. Mead. | e 


OPTI 


Opium, externally applied, is diſcutient, anodyne, and ſopo- 
Fiferous; ang has Anmeld the ſame Effects as taken Burri 
One of the Inconveniencies following the immoderate Applica- 
tion of Opium, Mandragors, and Hyoſcyamus, for Pains of the 
Eyes, taken notice of by Galen, (Merhbed. Med. L.. 3. C. 2 is 
the Mydriaſis, or a preternatural Dilatation of the Pupilla, And 
Mr. Ray was Wimnet to a remarkable Inſtance of this kind. A 
2 having applied Part of a Leaf of the deadly Night- 

, to a cancerous Ulcer, a little below her Eye; in one 
Night's time, the Uvea loſt entirely its muſculous Force, and 
as ſo relaxed, that the Pupilla, in the cleareſt Light, remained 
our times bigger than that of the other Eye. But, on removing 
the Leaf, the Tunica Uyea recover'd its Tone by degrees. 
That Opium gives Eaſe in Pains of the Teeth and Ears, in Co- 
lics, Infammations, even in cancerous Ulcers, externally ap- 
plied, is well known; bur that it hes the Part to which ic 
is applied, ſo as to make it inſenſible of any Pain, without the 


Intervention of Sleep, is not ſo evident. I applied it, Tone 


Plaiſter, round my little Finger; alſo to my Arm, ima 

above the internal Condyle, for a whole Night; it grew ſoft 

and ſtuck faſt to thoſe Parts, but neither ſtupeſed nor in 
them, nor had any Effect chat I could obſerve. | I have, alſo, 

ſeversl times, applied a Solution of Opium in Water, to Parts 
excoriated, and ſuperficial Wounds; and found it always hot 
nd irritating, like weak Spirits, che Pain continuing for ſome 

utes, . ; a . 

Hence, 1. Opium is not, properly ſpeaking, narcotic exter- 
pally ; and there may be Pains which it cannot remove as a To- 
pic. Platerus f. it i in the Gout. If, therefore, 
the common Cauſtic, prepared with Opium, gives no Pain when 
uſed, it is a . extraordinary Phenomenon. I never tried it; 
not becauſe I fear'd a Gangrene, but becauſe the Fact is im- 

robable. 2. That Narcotics, at leaſt ſometimes, impair the 

one of the Muſcles, and cauſe, for a time, a Relaxation of 
the Mi or Palſy, about the Place to which they are applied 
externally. 

——— rather coagulates or thickens, than diſſolves or attenu- 
ates the Blood. I mixed a Solution of Opium in Water, with 
Milk, Serum of the Blood, and Blood itſelf, drawn freſh from 
Arteries, as well as Veins. It made no obſervable Change in 
Milk; yet, after the Mixture ſtood ſome Days, there was à Se- 
paration ; a white grumous Part ſubſided ; it had a Cream above, 
and between theſe it was clear, and of the Colour of the Solu- 
tion. It turned the Serum of the Blood more thick and whi- 
tiſh, and curdled it a little; it, alſo, had the ſame Effect on the 
Blood freſh-drawn, which always precipitated a ſort of whitiſh 
Coagulum ; and fo left what was uppermoſt a little thinner. 
$ydenham's Laudanum made the Blood from a Vein appear more 
crimſan-colour'd ; but next Day it was darker, there was a prey- 
iſh Precipitation, and the upper Part was not coagulated as uſual ; 
perhaps, becauſe ſhaken and diluted by an uncoggulable Liquid. 
het rials agree with Dr. Freind's Experiments, and ſeem to 
favour the Affirmation of ſome Authors, that the Blood has 
been found congealed and frozen about the Hearts of ſuch as 
have died by Opium. There was grumous Blood in the upper 
Part of the Brain of the Dog, which Dr. Mead mentions. Mech. 
wen ee Uſe, makes that Quantity of Opium ſafe, 

it, or cuſtomary ma t Quantity o um 
and even beneficial, which would otherwiſe be Poiſon. A few 
Grains of Opium are Death to any Perſon in Health, and unac- 
cuſtam'd to it; but, if one, 1 wich ſmall Doſes, habi- 
tuate himſelf to it by degrees, not only, in time, Ber 
th; 


able to bear a much greater Quantity 1 
adneſs, in a great meaſure, enervate 


but alſo, at og 
it as neceſſary as Wine or 1 — are to Tipplers. [ ſaid, in 
becauſe ſorne Diſeaſes, as 
the Force of this Medicine. 

The Action of Opium is very analogous to that of Wine, or 
vinous Spirits, excepting only in ſo far as it * on the Quan- 
tity requiſite for the ſame Effect: For, both the good and ill 
Effects of Opium are very little different from the good and ill 
Effects of Wine. Vinegar, alſo, is as much an Antidote to 
Opium, as it is to Wine. Hence Wine cannot be ſaid to correct 
Opium, nor can Opium be ſaid to act by rarefying the Blood, ſince 
Spirits, which coagulate it, produce much the fame Effects. 

The Virtues of Opium, internally taken, depend, principally, 
on its Action, or Influence on the Scomach. I have often ob- 
ſerved a violent Teneſmus removed in a Moment, by a few 
Drops of liquid Laudanum, Vomiting ſtopt, Pain eaſed, and 

Sleep 282 the ſame Way, and almoſt as ſoon. There are 
many Inſtances in Wepfer, (de Cicuta equatica) of very terrible 
Symptoms, and Death iefelf, cauſed by Narcotics, before they 
went out of the Stomach, and without ſo much as inflaming it, 
or undergoing any viſible Change in it, far leſs vitiating the Maſs 
of Blood; and, alſo, of the ſame Symptoms being removed, and 
Death prevented, by Vomiting, | 

Several other Præcognita may be here inſiſted on. 1. In Pain 
there is a preternatural Conttaction in the ſenſible Fibres, and in 
Sleep a Relaxation, or, as it were, a Palſy, of the Organs of Sen- 
farion, and voluntary Motion. 2. The moſt inconſiderable or mi- 


nute mechanical Impulſe on the Nerves, or unuſual Impreſſion 


tion, and volunt 


-tion in the 


yn and lead into d 


OPT 


on the Mind, may be the Cauſe of the greateſt Changes in the 


animal Oeconomy. 3. The Virtues of many Medicines 


ſolely on their Action on the Nerves, or nervous Fibres. 4. 
fame Force or Impreſſion on the Nerves of one Part has very 
different Effects from what it has on the Nerves of another; ar 
often at one time from what it has at another time on the fame 


Hyoſcyamus major vel niger, or Sium Eruce folio. | 
tom all that has been ſaid, I may draw the following Infe- 


I. the atiodyne and hypnotic Virtues of Opium depend 
not on its Action on the Brain, or on the Blood, js == exter- 
nally or internally uſed- 3 

2. Thar it affects, firſt and principally, the Nerves to which 
it is applied; next, ſuch as are more immediately connected to, 
or communicate with them; then choſe which ſerve for Senſa- 
Motion 5 and, laſt of all, by Conſent, the 
whole nervous Syſtern. ; 

That this Impreſſion, Action, or Influence on the Nerves, 
differently affects the Common Senſory, and the Mind, ac- 
cording to its Degree, and the Nature and Function of the 
Nerves primarily acted upon. ; | 
; & Thoſe who take a moderate Doſe of Opium, eſpecially if 
< not long accuſtomed to it, are ſo tranſported with the pleaſing 
4 Senſe it induces, that they are, as they often expreſs them- 
< ſelves, in Heaven; and, though they do not always __ yet 
© they enjoy ſo perfect an Indolence and Quiet, that no Happi- 
„ neſs in the World can ſurpaſs the Charms of this 2greeable 
“ Ecſtaly.” Mead oz Poiſons. Which, therefore, ceteris pari- 
bus, muſt remarkably promote a free Circulation and Perfpi- 
ration; and, by removing Impediments, diſpoſe to Sleep. 
Bur if the Doſe be immoderate, or exceſſive, and the Impreſſion 
exceeds the Bounds preſcribed by Nature, as in Drunkenneſs, 
theſe Tranſports of Joy degenerate into ridiculous Mirth, De- 
liriouſneſs, or the like; or end in profound Sleep and Lethargy; 
or a Palſy, Apoplexy, or ſudden Death, finiſh the Tragedy, ac- 
cording to Circumſtances; whereas the Effect of Opium in the 
Mouth and Noſe, on Parts fore or excoriated, are very different, 
as has been formerly obſerved. The anodyne Virtue of Opium, 
external] _ cannot be the Effect of any delightful Senſa- 

art : Pleaſure may well be the Conſequence, bur it 
does not appear to be the Caule, of the Removal of Pain. 

4. That the primary, or firft obſervable Effect of the mecha- 
nical Impreſſion or Action of the narcotic Part of Opium on 
the Nerves, is the Relaxation of their Fibres. 

Whether this Relaxation is the phyſical Action of Opium on 
the Nerves themſelves, or only the Effect of the e made 
by it on the Common Senſory, that is, whether Opium is 
immediately, or only mediately, the Cauſe of it, I ſhall not po- 
ſitively determine. It may, perhaps, be as difficult to explain 
how the Action of Narcones on the Nerves cauſes a paralytic 
. e as how the Images painted on the Retina cauie 

Neither can I ſay, that the ſtimulating, or aromatic Part of 
Opium does not contribute to its caſing Pains ; for Spirit of 

ine is anodyne, but it cauſes na Relaxation of the Part, or 
near it, to which it is applied, in which it evidently differs from 
Narcotics. 

Now, as this Relaxation of the Nerves, and conſequently of 
the moving Fibres, demonſtrates Opium to be more than a pal- 
liative Remedy, in a great many Diſeaſes; ſo it is not difficult, 


by it, to account for its bad, as well as good Effects; for, by 


relaxing to certain Degrees, it may prove anodyne, cordial, dia- 
phoretic, hypnotic 3 or cauſe Stagnations, Dairiums, Lethar- 
gies, Apoplexies, and Death. 
I have hitherto, on purpoſe, taken little Notice of Opium's ra- 
refying the Blood, though aſſerted by Authors whom I very much 
eſteem; not only becauſe, by the foregoing Experiments and Ob- 
ſervations, it appears to have no ſuch Effect; ar leaſt, that the 
Action or Operation of Opium cannot depend on it; but alſo 
becauſe, were this Theory admitted, it might be of bad Conſe- 
Errors in Practice. Thus, if 
efaction of the Blood be admitted as the Cauſe of direful 
6 Symptoms, 


0 P 1 


Symptoms, which the Abuſe of Opium ſometimes occaſions, the 
Remedy indicated would be Veneſection; whereas ſome Authors 
affirm, that it is Death to open'a Vein, even the Day after a 
Narcotic has been taken. Beſides, if it rarefied the Blood, how 
could it be ſo uſeful in Hzmorrhages, Swall-pox, and the like, 
as it is found to be? {nd por 

It is by no means neceſſary now, to anſwer the Objections 
_ againſt the Uſe of this Medicine, in different Ages, ſince it has, 

at laſt, triumph d over all Oppoſition; and is not only of more 
univerſal Uſe, but, alſo, does more Honour to Medicine, than any 
Remedy whatſoever. | rand; 

Opium is commonly given to adult Perſons, unaccuſtom d to 
it, from half a Grain to three; but to ſuch as are uſed to it, 10 
four, five, or more Grains, till it produce the deſired 2 
The uſual Preparations are, the Extract, Tincture, Sydenham's 
Liquid Laudanum, anodyne Balſam, and pacific Pills; and it is 
the Baſis of the Storax-pills, Mithridate, Theriaca, and Diaſcor- 


Wich relation to the Doſe, the general Rule, that it is ſafer 
to give too little, than too much, of efficacious Medicines, is in 
ro Intnce more to be obſerved, than in the * — 

ium; ially, ſeeing its Effects a oon, that the 
Dia bus mark 5500 caldy be ſopplied, then the Exceſs can 
be remedied. For, if roo much Opium is taken, the Muſcles 
become ſoon paralytic, ſo that nothing can be ſwallowed ;- and 
all we can do, is to endeayour to provoke Voir by tickli 
the Throat, or by Clyſters, and Caraplaſms of Tobacco 
ſuch emetic Applications; and, at the ſame time, ro roule Na- 
ture by — inapiſms. If thus the unfortunate Patient is en- 
abled to take Medicines, after emptying the Prime Vie, Diapho- 
retics mixed with Vinegar, and ſuch-like Acids, will ſeldom fail 
to complete the Cure. 7 

To conclude; I am very ſenſible, that Opium is an edged 
Tool, and may do Hurt; but it is, alſo, a divine Remedy, and 
may do much Good, A Phyſician may be roo timorous, as well 
25 too bold, in Practice; and the Sick oftentimes ſuffer the one 
way, as well as the other. As, therefore, I ſee no Reaſon abſolute- 
ly to condemn the giving of Opium to Infants, to weak, ple- 
horic, or aged Perſons ; to pregnant Women, or in malignant 
Diſeaſes; To, on the other hand, if removing Pain, procuring 
Sleep, checking Evacuations, preventing a 1 
or the like, be dangerous or unſafe, he muſt either be ignorant 
of the Healing Art, or of theNature of Opium, who, in ſuch 
Caſes, raſhly preſcribes it. Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, Vol. 5, 

Among all the vegetable Subſtances uſed in the Materia 
Medica, none has had ſo various a Fate as Opium; for ſome, 

h of the Antients and Moderns, eſteem'd it rank Poiſon, 
becauſe they found, that it often induced Drowſineſs, Torpor, 
_ and ſometimes Death; or, at leaſt, that Diſeaſes were 
rendered worſe by it; whilſt ſome others, eſpecially among the 
Moduns 20 it as the — — 7 — all Medicina, bor 
leviating Pain, procuti and preſervi e Strength; 
ſo that 1 3 among the reſt, Platerus and * 
viut, who brought this Medicine into Reputation, after it had 
long lain in Obſcurity, have not ſcrupled to affirm, that they 
would not be Phyſicians, if Opium was baniſh'd from the Ma- 
teria Medica ; and the incomparable Sydenham thanks Almighty 
God for having bleſs'd the World with Opium, a Medicine 
highly efficacious in removing a large Number of Diſorders in- 
cident to Mankind. Beſides, ſome Authors of Note and Learn- 
ing have wrote 22 e to ſcreen Opium from the Calumnies 
with which others had loaded it, and ſhew that it is the ſafeſt, 
moſt efficacious, and univerſal Medicine, provided it is cautiouſſy 
— Bur though the Uſe of Opium is of vaſt Importance in 
Practice, yet its Abuſe is no leſs fatal and deſtructive, fince it 
accidentally proves poiſonous; and tis, at preſent, hard to de- 
termine, whether the Good procured by its due Uſe be greater, 
than the Misfortunes induced by a prepoſterous Exhibition thereof. 

But as Phyſicians differ with reſpe& to the Efficacy of Opiates, 
ſo their Sentiments are no leſs various about its Method of act- 
ing; ſo that tis hard to chooſe which Side to embrace. As 
none of their H are ſatisfactory, we ſhall now briefly 
inquire, . whether the Influence of anodyne and narcotic Medi- 
2 on the human Body cannot be accounted for from the 

otion of the Blood. Wer 

As, therefore, that Hypotheſis is certainly beſt, which is moſt 
eaſy, perſpicuous, and beſt calculated for accounting for Pheno- 
ſolving Difficulties; ſo tis incumbent on thoſe who 


Mena, 

would inyeſtigare Truth in a proper Manner, and eſtabliſh a ra- 
tional Hy , carefully to advert to all Effects, Phenome- 
na, and Circumſtances; that, by comparing theſe with the 


Hypotheſis, their Affinity, or Incongruity, may be the more pal- 
y diſcerned : For 15 Reaſon we Neal conſider the — 
remarkable Effects produced in the human Body by Opiates, ac- 
cording to the different Times, Doſes, and Methods in which 
are exhibited. | 
is, therefore, certain from Experience, that all vegetable Sub- 
ſtances, which for a long 
whether internally or externally uſed, excite Sleep, Drowſineſa, 
and a Stupor of the Senſes ; and if they are uſed for a conſiderable 


time diffuſe an acrimonious Smell, - 


OP 


Time, and in large Quantities, they produce |; 
r e os al, to gs Aa hor ogra 
is 


volatile Subſtances induce a calm and gentle Sleep; bur this Ob- 
ſervation, holds moſt icyoully with bro to the Flo 
of Rok » Saffron, Lily of tbe Valley, Cowſling, Blders the 
Lime-tree, . Egyptien Thorn * the Flowers of Ora 


Jeſſamine, and White Lilies; t aters of which, eſj 
hen Gele with May-dew, are of ar Efficacy in 15 f 


the tumultuous and irregular Motions of the Spirits in Epilepfic 
and ſpaſmodic Bats To che fame Cl 7 
Subſtances, belong Musk and Civet, and, 1 Sen Subſtane 
er, Which, when frequently exhibited in due Doſes, is 
| Efficacy in allaying the moſt violent epileptic Firs: On 
the contrary, tis certain from Experience, that thoſe Subſtances 
which for a long time exhale a violent, vinous, and fixed Va- 
» are rather of a ſtupefactive Qualicy, by which the 8 | 
Senſes, and Operations of the Mind, are conſiderably weaken'd, 
and ſometimes oe deſtroyed. Of this Kind are all the Spe» 
cies of Poppies, Henbane, Nighrſhade, and Mandrake; and 
fetid animal Subſtances, ſuch as Caſtor, the Shavings of Hors 
and Hoofs. Some Animals and Inſects dried, generally, do not 
oduce a narcotic Effect, bur only, by checking the irregular 
otions, prove beneficial in 1 9 inful Spams. l 
Tu, alſo, to be obſerved, that no Subſtances are poſſeſſed of 
7 anodyne or narcotic Effect, unleſs they conſiſt of a volatile 
rinciple; according to the more fix d or volatile Nature o 
which, they produce different Effects. Hence, an anodyne, ot 
narcotic Quality is falſely aſcribed to Nitre, or Vitriol; though 
tis not to be denied, that theſe Subſtances, when rightly pre- 
pcs and duly uſed, are of ſingular Efficacy in alleviating Pain, 
| they both fix and weaken the bilious Acrimony in jy Pri- 
wa Vie, From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily aſſign a Reg» 
ſoo, why unboil'd Opium produces Sleep, and alleviates Pain, far 
more expeditiouſly, than when it is deprived of its volatile Prin- 
ciple by boiling ; as, alſo, why the oleous and pinguious Parts of 
ho Seeds of Poppies and Henbane are leſs narcotic, than their 
lants, Leaves, ers, and Roots, which conſiſt of a reſinous 
Vole, though, at the ſame time, a Principle not exhaled with- 
out Difficulty; and tis certain, that the Vapours exhaled from a 
what fix'd volatile Subſtance affect the Brain more violently 
op the Motion of the Blood and Spirits more effectually, and 
ſuſpend the Action of the animal Functions more throughly, than 
if the Matter diffuſing the Exhalations was of an bighty ſubtle 
Nature. Hence, the Water and Spirit of Poppies, and the Wa- 
ers obtain'd from the Flowers of the wild Poppy, and the white 
* far more mild, than their more fixed and reſinous Ex- 

2 ; 


"Tis, in like manner, certain from Experience, that Opiates, 
duly prepared, cautiouſly uſed, and exhibited at proper Times, 
eſpecially in young and full-grown Perſons, ſuch as are neicher of 
a plethoric nor cacochymic Habit, but of ſanguine and choleric 
Temperaments, provided the Strength is ſufficient, and the Pula 
ſuch as indicates the Vigour of Nature, are the moſt ſafe 
effectual Remedies in yiolent P convulſiye and ſpaſmodic 
Diſorders, exceſſive Diſcharges of Blood or Serum, and con- 
tinual Watchings ; On the contrary, tis equally certain from Ex- 
2 that Opiates, in unskilful Hands, have often either kill d 

umbers, or render d the Diſorders, for which they were exhi- 
bited, worſe; eſpecially if, when not corrected, they are exhi- 
bited in too large Doſes, to Perſons of weak and delicate Con- 
ſtirutions, to ſuch as labour under malignant Diſorders, to ſuch 


as have a weak and ſmall Pulſe, or are phlegmatic, fat, ple- 


as 2288 or r 2 8 3 

t tis principally remarkable, t iates, an arcotics, 

unſesſonably exhibited, are, in a particular manner, noxious to 

the Brain, and animal Functions; for nothing is more frequent, 

than that the Uſe of Medicines of this Kind is ſucceeded by an 

oppreſſive Pain of the Head; a profound Sleep, accompanied 

with terrible Dreams; a Vertigo ſo violent, that the Head can- 

not be kept eret; a Torpor of the Senſes, a Redneſs and Tu- 

mor of the Face, an Inflation of the Veins of the Head, a Lan- 
guor of the Strength, and an Inability ro Motion. Bur till 
more terrible Diſorders of the Brain have, by skilful Phyſicians, 
been obſerved to be produced by the injudicious Uſe of N 
ſuch as profound Sleep, Stupor, and a ſurpriſing Loſs of Memo- 
Fe Thus Vill, in his Pharmacop. Ration. Part. 1, obſerves, 
that ſome, by taking a ſmall Pill of Laudanum, have been thrown 
into ſo profound a Sleep, that they could never afterwards be 
rouſed out of it; and though from their Pulſe ir ation, and 
Heat, they ſeem d to be alive, and in a due Sate, for three or 

four Days, yet they could never, either by internal Remedies, 
or external Applications, be recalld to Senſation and Waking. 
The fame Author, in the Work laſt quoted, informs us, that by 
taking a ſmall Doſe of Opium, he has obſerved, that others have 
bardly ſlept at all, but that they immediately became worſe 
with reſpect to their Pulſe, * and ſince ſuch 
Patients forthwith became more breathleſs, and could not be 
reſtored by any Cardiacs, bur gradually languiſhed, till they 
died. The ſame Author, in his Treatiſe de Anima Brutarum, 


gives us the Hiſtory of a Man, who, in order wu f, 
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took large Quantities of Opium; immediately after which, he 
complain'd of a violent and 4 err Weight in his Stomach. 
His Friends exhibited Wine, Cordials, and bot Spirits, which 
_ afforded him no Relief; for the Oppreſſion, ſpreading farther, 
excited Languors about the Præcordia, and Deliquiums; till at 
laſt, though he coorinued awake, and preſerved his Reaſon, he 
complain d that his Spirits were, gradually, more and more ex- 
hauſted, and died in three Hours. | ; 
That the unskilful Uſe of Opiates greatly injures the Brain, 
Senſes, and mental Powers, we learn from a Caſe in Miſcell. 
Nat. Curioſ. Decad. 1. a. 5. where we are inform'd, that a cer- 
tain Man, upon ignorantly taking a large Quantity of Opium, 
was firſt afflicted with terrible Dreams, and then deprived, in 
ſome meaſure, of the Uſe of his Tongue; an Hour after which 
he was ſeized with a Vu a Diſturbance, and gyratory kind 
of Motion in his Head. e Patient, alſo, afterwar s, told, that 
he and the Bed ſeem'd not only to be ſuſpended in the Air, but, 
alſo, ro fly. Thus he remain'd, as it were, in an Apoplexy, and 
unconſcious of his own Exiſtence; In the Beginning of his Diſ- 


order, he ſaid, he neither perceived the Taſte of the ſtrongeſt 


Vinegar, nor the Smell of the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. 
Pulſe was low ; and, when he ſhut his Eyes, he had the Appear- 
ance of a diſtracted Perſon. During this Condition, ſpirituous 
apoplectic Water was exhibited to him, by which bis Spirits 
5 — to be forthwith recruited; after which, he perceived an 
Itching all over his Body. Stalpart Vander Miel, in Obſ. 42. 
juſtly cautions, that Nurſes, and Women who have the Charge 
of Infants committed to them, ſhould not, when any Pain or 
Uneaſineſs ſeizes them, forthwith exhibit ſomniferous Medicines ; 
fince it often happens, that though theſe do not prove fatal, yet, 
if often uſed, they frequently weaken the Brain, and nervous 
Syſtem of Infants, and, as we find from Experience, induce-a 
remor of the Joints, a Palſy, and Stupor. And Willis, in his 
Pharmac. Rational. Part 1. tells us, that, by means of Opium, 
he knew ſeveral Perſons who contracted Slowneſs of Genius and 
Stupidity, and others confirmed Folly. And in the fame Work 
he informs us, that he knew a certain Man, who by taking a large 
Doſe of Laudanum, when he was feveriſh, loſt his Memory to- 
rally. Tilingius, in his Treatiſe 4e Laudano Opiato, gives us an 
Account of a Servant Maid, who, inſtead of the Theriaca, rook 
Laudanum Opiatum, by which means ſhe was immediately ſeized 
with a Stupor and Drowſineſs, which laſted all her Life: Her 
Memory in the mean time was loſt, nor did ſhe ever recover 
her uſual Health. Schneider, alſo, in his Treatiſe de Catarrho, 
Lib, 4. Cap. 8. informs us, that by the Uſe of Opium the Son 
of a certain Indian * loſt both his Reaſon and Memory. 

From what has been ſaid, we oy underſtand, why Opiates are 
fo prejudicial to the Head, as we obſerve in violent Diſorders of 
the Head, ſuch as Apoplexies, Epilepſies, Lethargies, Palſies, 
Diminution of Memory, and Vertigos, which, after the Uſe of 
Opiates, are always increaſed, and become more dangerous: 

us Bartholin. in Act. Hafnienſ. informs us, that a certain Wo- 
man, upon ö 2 Head - ach by Narcotics, was from that 
time ſeized with a Vertigo, Stupor, and Weakneſs of the Head. 
In Diminution of Sight, and Difficulty of Hearing, Opiates are 
by no means to be uſed. Thus Wald| hmid, in Diſſer#. de Opi- 
atorum Noxa, informs us, that a Woman, labouring under a dan- 
gerous Hemorrhage of the Uterus by the Uſe of Opiates, con- 
tracted a Blindneſs not to be removed by any Medicine. 

Beſides, Opiates and Narcotics diſturb the Uſe of the Senſes, 
and of Reaſon, and often excite Folly and Deliriums; which, 
alſo, holds true with reſpect to the more fixed ſtupefying Medi- 
cines, ſuch as the deadly Nighiſhade, the Roots and Seeds of 
Henbane, Mandrake, and Lolium, which, when eaten, accord- 
ing to the Obſervations of Authors, produce an Alienation of 
Mind and drive Perſons into Madneſs; fo that they ſeem to be 

flefled by Devils. In ſome they produce furprifing Convul- 
ions and Agitations of the Members, accompanied with Mad- 
neſs: Inſtances of which are to be met with in Mazthiar de 
Lobel's Nova Stirpium Adverſaria, Matthiolus in Dioſcorid. Wie- 
rus de Preſt. Dem. Olearius in Itin. Perſico, and Times. 
In a Mania theſe Medicines, alſo, generally increaſe the Rage; 
for which Reaſon Heſmoxr, in his Treatiſe de Lithiaſi, jultly 
charges thoſe with an Error, who attempt to mitigate a Mania by 
Opiates, ſince all the Medicines of this Kind naturally produce 
DiftraQtion, which is nothing but a wating Dream, And in his 
Book, intituled Rerenta, he confirms the {ame Doctrine, by tell- 
ing us, that Narcotics, exhibited in Doſes four times as large as 
thoſe commonly uſed, hardly procure Sleep ro mad Perſons, 
but rather increaſe their Madneſs. Freitagizs, in his Treatiſe de 
Opio, Cap. 3. obſerves, from Proſper Alpinus and Bellonius, that 
the Egyptians and Iuris eat Opium, in order to render them- 
ſelves chearful, bold, and falacious. But theſe two Authors, at 
the ſame time, obſerve, that though theſe Devourers of Opium 
ſeem to enjoy good Health, and not to be injured by irs Uſe, they 
yet become colder, their Functions are render d worſe, they 
almoſt always appear drunk and torpid, become comatous, ſtu- 
pid, and inconſtant; ſometimes affirming, and at other times 
denying, the ſame thing, fo that they are neither fit to be dealt 


nor converfed with; and Pet ſons who contradict themſelves ate, 
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by way of Reproach, ſaid to have eaten Opium, juſt as we ac- 
cuſe others of being drunk. 25 We” 
| Beſides, Opiates greatly ſtop the vita} Motions of the Heart and 
Arteries, and render the Circulation of the Blood more faint and 
languid; for which Reaſon Opium generally renders the Poulle 
weak, and the Reſpiration difficult, producing, at the 9338 
an Anxiety about the Præcordia; eſpecially in Perſons who 

with thick Blood. Hence we are enabled to 9 5 a Reaſon, 
why weak Perſons, and thoſe labouring under malignant Diſor- 
ders, are eafily deſtroyed by Opiares, ſince the Exhibition of 
them is ſucceeded by an extreme Loſs of Strength, 'Syncope: 
and at laſt Death. Hence Inftances of the fatal Events of Opium 
are every-where to be met with in practical Authors. Thus, we 
are informed by Frederic Hoffman, in Meral. Morbif, that a certain 
Phyſician of Hall, labouring under a burning Fever, in order to 
remove continual Watchings, took ſore Grains of Laudanum, 
by which means he ſoon died: Sauctorius, alſo, in his Method. 
vitand. Errores, Lib. 8. Cap. 12. tells us, that in the Confines of 
Hungary he ſaw a Soldier, who, upon taking ſeven Pills of Opi- 
um, forthwith began to breathe with a kind of Impetus, and 
ſoon after expired. Foreſtus, alſo, in Lib. 9. Obſ. 14. makes 
mention of a cacochymic Patient, who, upon an Exhibition of 
Opium, in nephritic Pains, by an unskilful Phyſician, had a Sleep 
1 out of which he could never afterwards be zwaked. 
nſtances of the like Kind are to be found in Wilks Pharma- 
ceut. Rational. and Senmertus, in Prax. Lib. 6. Part. 7. Cap. 1. 
It is, alſo, obſervable, that Opium, injected by way of Clyſter, 
has proved fatal to many; various Inſtances of which are col- 
lected by Telingius, in his Treatiſe de Opio, Sexnertus, in Lib. 6. 
Prax. Part. 7. Cap. 1. and Marcellus Donatus; in his Treatiſe de 
Hiſtor. Medicis Mirabilibus, Lib. 4. Cap. 18. which, in my Opi- 
nion, happens, becauſe the Opium, by ſtopping and checking the 
Motion of the Blood, induces a Sphacelus of theſe Parts. 

It is, alſo, to be obſerved, that Opium proves a Stimulus to 


Venery, Chearfulneſs, and Cruelty; for which Purpoſes it is | 


much uſed by the Turks and Indians, who, of the pureſt Tears 
of Opium, prepare, by Fermentation, what they call Maflach, a 
very intoxicating Liquor, which procures a kind of Madneſs, 
and which they uſe when they are either about to enter the Field 
of Battle, or embrace the Fair. This is confirmed by Joh. Fac. 
Saar. in his Itiner. Ind. Orient. who tells us, that the Indians of 
Bantam prepare a certain Electuary of Opium, which they call 
Aion, a Subſtance of a cineritious Colour, of a ſweetiſh and ſome- 
what bitter Taſte, and by the Uſe of which they are render'd 
fierce. The Chineſe, alſo, in Batavia, uſe this Electuary as a 
Stimulus to Venery, which it excites fo powerfully, that they 
continue the brutal Gratification of their Luſt for a whole Night, 
and often oblige their Proſtitutes to make their Eſcape, when t 
are able to ſuſtain the Diverſion no longer. See B. D. D. Sachs. 
Tom. 2. Ephem. Germ. Obf. 69. where other Authors are, alſo, 
quoted; and the celebrated Vedelius, in his Treatiſe de Opio, in- 
forms us; that in hot Conſtitutions Opium excites nocturnal 
Pollutions and Tentigos, eſpecially if the Perſons are natural 
diſpoſed to ſuch Diſorders: Hence, if it is mixed either wi 
1 or the Eſſence of Amber, it proves an excellent Stimulus 
to Venery. * 1 99 
It is, alſo, neceſſary we ſhould conſider the Method of cor- 
recting Opium; for as crude Opium is rarely to be truſted to, ſo, 
when rightly prepared and corrected, it proves a Medicine of 
ſingular Efficacy. Galen, in his Treatiſe de Theriaca ad Piſonem, 
Cap. 13. convinces us, that he was very cautious in the Uſe of 
Opium, by telling us, that Opium uſed by itſelf was fatal; but, 
when prepared with other Subſtances, a ſalutary and beneficial 
Medicine. Hence, in my Opinion, thoſe Things corre& Opium, 
which leſſen its Virulence, render it mild and ſalutary to the Body, 
and eſpecially which rouſe the languid Motion of the Fibres, 
brought on by the Uſe of Opium; for ſince Opium, as we find 
from Experience, 7 ſtops all the Motions of the Blood 
and Spirits, it muſt of courſe be ſalutary, to mix with it ſuch 
Subſtances as excite and promote theſe Motions. Hence, from 
a Mixture of theſe two contrary and repugnant Subſtances, 
there reſults a kind of third and neutral Subſtance, which is at 
once of an aperient and ſedative —_ : And as thofe Things 
which induce the moſt violent Motions in the human Body 
are by all allowed to be Sudorifics, Purgatives, ſpirituous and 
aromatic Subſtances, ſaline and diuretic Medicines, fo Opium is 
moſt commodiouſly mixed with them; by which means they are 
render'd ſurpriſingly efficacious, and, as it were, univerſal. Of 
this kind are the Theriaca of Andromachus, fo highly eſteemed 
for ſo many Ages; the Diaſcordium of Fracaſtorius ; the The- 
riaca Celeſtis, the Requies Nicolai, and the Theriaca de Citro; 
which are highly ſafe and efficacious Medicines, in many Dil 
orders, Pains, Defluxions, and Spaſms. Opium is, alſo, an ex- 
cellent Medicine, when mixed with Purgatives, ſuch as the Ex- 
tract of Aloes in the Pilulæ Wildeganfii, the Extract or Powder: 
of white Hellebore, in the Pilulæ Starkii, or Matthiæ: For 
theſe Preparations, as we often obſerve, render the Body ſoluble, 
powerfully excite Sweat, and generally never bring on a Torpor, 
turbulent Dreams; a 8 and an oppreſſive Torpor of the 
Head, like other Opiates, left to themlelves, without any kind 
2 | of 
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of Correction. Opium mixed wich tartarized Tincture of Anti- 
mony, or with the acrid Tincture, prepared from the Regulus of 
Antimony, is both a ſafe and efficacious Diuretic: Spitituous 
Subſtances, ſuch. as Cloves, Cinnamon, and its Oil, as, alſo, 
Malmſey and Spaniſb Wines, excellently prevent the Injuries of 
Opium, and convert it into an innocent Medicine; for this 
Reaſon the Laudanum Liquidum of Sydenham is juſtly to be com- 
mended, becauſe we know from Experience, that it is ſafely ex- 
hibited in all Diſorders, where Sedatives are indicated as proper. 
Stablius greatly commends the following Spirit, prepared from 
Opiuin by Diſtillation. 


Take of Spaniſb Wine, one Quart; of the beſt Opium, half 
an Ounce; of the Flowers of wild Poppies and Elder, each 

three Pugils; of Saffron, one Dram; of Nutmegs, Cloves, 
Cinnamon, and Cardamorns, each two Drams. 


Theſe Ingredients, when mixed, and duly diſtilled, yield a Spi- 
rit of a grateful Taſte, a pleaſant Smell, and an efficacious Virtue. 
This Spirit is of a nervous, antiſpaſmodic, and ſedative Quality. 
Its Doſe is one Spoonful. . | 

Having thus conſider d the principal Effects of Opium on the 
human Body, we now come to inveſtigate the Method in which 
Narcotics, and eſpecially Opium, operate. The Antients, then, 
univerſally imagin'd, that theſe Medicines operated by a certain 
occuk, poiſonous, and refrigerating Quality, which extinguiſhed 
the innate Heat of the Conſtitution, Among the Moderns, 
Willis, in P. 2. Patholog. Cap. 3. affirms, that theſe Medicines 
are a Species of Poiſon, which, by its Vapour, ſurrounds, and, as 
it were, overwhelms the animal Spirits, whilſt the Blood, in the 
mean time, and ſolid Parts, are not in the leaſt injured. And in 
his Pharmacop. Rational. Sect. 7. Cap. 1. he tells us, that by _ 
ates the Spirits are affected, and, as it were, poiſon d; fo that by 
their Vapour being, as it were, confined in Chains, they forth- 
with become languid, and ceaſe to perform their Offices. The 
learned Ettmuller, in his Diſput. de Virtute Opii Diaphoret. Cap. 
501. affirms, that Opiates fix the Spirits, and that, in Caſes where 
the animal Spirits become fierce and exorbirant, they are checked, 
and reduced to a due Order, by Opiates. The celebrated Ve- 
delius, in his Tractat. de Opio, explains the Operation of Narco- 
tics, from the Condenſation of the Spirits, and an Obſtruction 
of the Pores of the Brain: For, ſays he, the Operation of Opi- 
um conſiſts in a particular Kind of Evaporation, which obſtructs 
the Pores of the Brain, already open'd, and dilated by too long 
Watching; hinders the immoderate Influx of the animal Spirits; 
condenſes, and, as it were, wg urn them; and by that means 

rocures a grateful Reſt to the Body. Nor can it be denied, ſays 

e, in the tame Work, that the Nerves of the Stomach imme- 
diately receive this Vapour or Exhalation, eſpecially fince Opium 
contains a Sulphur, which is eaſily reſolved in Vinegar, Wa- 
ter, and ſpirituous Liquors. Gladbachius, in Prax, Med. Idea 
nov, informs us, that Opium produces its Effects by its volatile 
Salt, and groſs Oil; which, when reſolved in the Stomach, and 
expanded in the Blood, by its Ramifications involves the Spirits 
reſolved by the Fermentation, fo that the Blood may not be thrown 
into a Commotion and Fermentation. Hence the groſs and ir- 

regularly moving Spirits in the Blood, which, by obſtructing the 
Nerves, hinder a free Circulation, are ſuppreſſed, and depoſited 
in ſmaller Quantities in the Brain. Whilſt this is a carrying on, 
the Blood is more {lowly propelled from the Heart, the Pulte be- 
comes more languid, and the Circulation is hinder d. The Car. 
teſians imagine, that Narcotics, by a certain foreign Ether, in 
ſome meaſure coagulate the Blood and Humours, and ſtop their 
Motion, notwithſtanding their volatile Salt and ſubtile Oil, which 
otherwiſe ſeem rather adapted to increaſe the Motion of the 
Blood: Hence, when the Motion of the Blood in the obſtructed 
Parts is no longer ſo violent as it was before, the Pain muſt be 
ſomewhat mitigated, And, ſay they, it is very probable, that the 
volatile Salt of Narcotics, being highly ſubrile, but, at the ſame 
time, ſufficiently acrid, is capable of ſeparating ſome of the ſlender 
Fibres of the Parts, which, being by that means render'd more 
flaccid, cannot convey ſo brisk a Motion to the Common Sen- 
ſory. This Opinion is, alſo, embraced by Craxivs, who, in 
bis Tractat. de Homine, informs us, that the ſpirituous and oleous 
Parts of the Opium coagulate the Blood, in the ſame manner 
with the Spirit of Urine, and the rectified Spirit of Wine; by 
which means a Drowſineſs is afterwards produced, and the Pain 
alleviated, becauſe, by the volatile and gcrid Salts of the Narco- 
tics, the Fibres ot the Nerves are ſo teſolved, as to loſe their 
Tenfion, and, conſequently, cannot convey the Action of 
Objects to the Common Senſory. Some, by various Experi- 
ments, endeavour to prove, that Opium contains an acid Sulphur z 


but eſpecially becauſe crude Opium, by an Affuſion of Oil of 


b 
Tartar per Deliquium, produces an Ebullition. Hence they are 
4 Opinion, that this Acid coagulates the Blood, and fixes the 
iris. 

990 a little Attention eaſily convinces us, that none of theſe 
Hypotheſes are ſufficient for accounting for the before-mention'd 
Effects. And, firſt, for the Opinion ot thoſe Antients who took 
Opium for a Poiſon, becauſe, by its exceſſive Coldneſs, it ex- 


tinguiſhes the native Heat, or Sulphur and Spirit of the Blood; 
we obſerve that, even according to Hippocrates, Opium is hot; 
conſiſts of an hot and inflammable Sulphur; and, when exter- 
nally applied, ſoftens and reſolves Tumors, a hae 2+ uliar 
GR 5 _— leſs 1. — 8 a this 2p — 
| „wherein this poiſonous Quality, which exringuiſhes t 
vital Spirits, conſiſts. © Nor do I think they could, upon their 
Hypotheſis, diſentangle themſelves, if one was to ask them why 
the Theriaca of Andromechus, the Theriaca Cceleſtis, Mithridate, 
and the Diaſcordiur-of Fracaſtorius, whole Baſis is Opium, have 
for many Ages been accounted the moſt preſent Alexiphartnics, 
and juſtly celebrated Remedies. Befides theſe, manyPanaceas,which 
have longeſt ſuſtained their Character for Efficacy, have Opium 
in their Compoſition ; ſuch as the Pilulz Wildeganſii, fold under 
the Name of Panacea Solaris, the Pilule Starkeanæ, and others. 
Opium is, alſo, the moſt preſent Aphrodiſiac, becauſe it produces 
a Turgeſcence of the Semen, and an Erection of the Penis; and 
the Eaſtern People render themſelves bold and hardy in Batile by 
its means. The like Effects I myſelf have, alſo, obſerved — | 
duced by it on others, when uſed moderately: But, in ſuch 
Caſes, it muſt produce an additional Stimulus, rather than an 
Extinction of the Spirits. And though we are, by various 
Obſervations, taught, that ſeveral Perſons have been killed by 
Opium, or, at leaſt, ſubjected to violent Symptoms, yet no- 
thing elſe is proved by this, than that Opium is an highly active 
and powerful Body; and though all draſtic Medicines, ſuch as 
ethereal Oils, Sudorifics, Emetics, 1 and Mercurials, 
when exhibited in large Doſes, not only induce terrible Sym- 
oms, but, alſo, ſometimes Death, yet they are not, for this 
eaſon, to be called Poiſons: And the fame holds true with 
reſpe& to Opium. | 
hoſe, alſo, who affirm, that Opium 1 and fixes the 
Blood and Spirits, principally on account of its acid Sulphur, are, 
in my Opinion, greatly miſtaken ; for though I readily grant, that 
crude Opium, by an Admixture of alcaline Subſtances, is con- 
creted, and undergoes a Cong. with reſpect to its Smell and 
Texture, by means of the Aci uliar to almoſt all the reſinous 
and gummy Extracts of Vegetables, yet we cannot hence con- 
clude, that this Acid fixes and coagulates the Spirits, and much 
leſs the Blood; for it is known from Chymiſtry, that all Reſins, 
reſinous Gums, and Woods, are poſſeſſed of an acid Taſte, which 
however, does not render them narcotic. And, if the Effects of 


Opiates rt apap from an Acid, certainly the Oil of Vitriol, 
which is highly acid, concentrated Spirit of Vinegar, and Spirit of 
Nitre, produce the ſame Effects in a greater » Which, 


however, they do not. | Beſides, no Traces of an Acid can be 
diſcoverd in the Water of wild Poppies, Opium, Saffron, 
and the Seeds of Poppies and Henbane. It is, alſo, to be ob- 
ſerved, that Opium reſolved in Tincture of Tartar, by which 
means its Acid is taken away, {till retains its ſomniferous Quality. 
And, granting that the Acid of Opium is a Sulphur of a fixi 
Nature, uncommon to other Acids; yet it-cannot be conceiv 
how it can ſtop or coagulate the Blood or Spirits, the moſt move» 
able Fluid, perhaps, of any in Nature. Nor is this Hypotheſis 
roved by that Experiment, in which rectified Spirit of Urine 
is mixed with highly reQtified Spirit of Wine; for this is not ſo 
much a Coagulation, as a Precipitation of the volatile Salt, con- 
tain'd in the Pores of the 1 tap © wang of the highly rec · 
tified Spirit of Wine, imbibing the Phlegm. Beſides, no one 
can conceive, that Opiates alleviate Pain, becauſe, by their highl 
ſaline and volatile Acrimony, the Fibres of the Nerves are ſo 
reſolved fo as to loſe their Tenſion, and due Senſation; for thoſe 
Spicula, if there are any in Opium, are not fo conſiderable, as 
to diſſolve the Texture of the Nerves, or Membranes; for 4 
this means they would rather increaſe the Pain; and volati 
Salts, and acrid Subſtances, ſuch as Things prepared with Pep- 
per and Cantharides, would, for the ſame Reaſon, eaſe Pain, 
which, however, they do not. And what is advanced about a 
foreign Ether, is equally unſatisfactory, becauſe ſuch a Subſtance, 
not coming under the,Cognizance of our Senſes, cannot be de- 
fined. Thoſe who derive the diaphoretic and Pain-alleviating 
Virtue of Opium from its volatile oleous Salt, as being an eil 
and the Principle which removes the Pain, as Bontelos in his 
Works affirms, embrace an Hypotheſis equally ill · founded; for 
only a ſmall Quantity of volatile oleous Salt can be obtained by 
Art from Opium, Mandrake, Nightſhade, and Poppy. Beſides, 
it may be juſtly asked, why volatile oleous Salts, exhibited in a 
larger Doſe, do not produce the ſame Effect. | 
ut thoſe who ſeem to have conſider d this Affair with greater 
Accuracy, are of Opinion, that Opium, by its highly ſubtile and 
ſulphureous Vapour, which is of a branchy Nature, acts imme- 
diately upon the Spirits, and the Pores of the Brain and Nerves, 
the former of which it 9 overclouds, whilſt it obſtructs 
and blocks up the latter. Hence a more languid Influx of the 
Spirits into the muſcular Parts, and the Heart, 5 the 
Cn of Senſation are deprived of their Tenſion, the Circula- 
tion of the Blood and Humours render'd flower, and all the Se- 
cretions and Excretions weaken'd. Though theſe are very con- 
ſiderable and important Circumſtances, yet it is juſtly to be 
doubted, whether they exactly quadrate and corr . ta the 
LMm “] | Effects 
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„Vea the Syſtole of the Arteries, and, conſequently, the ſubſe- 
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Effects of Opiates; for firſt ir is hard to be conceived hom, by 
the Power of the Stomach, the highly n of the 
Opium, being reſolved, and paſſing into the Blood, ſhould” be 
again ſeparared from the Blood in the Brain, and how they ſhould 
obſtruct the minute, medullary, and nervous Ducts; ſince a va- 

rous Subſtance does not enter peculiar Ducts, much leſs ob- 
ſtruct the Motion of the ſubtile and elaſtic Lymph of the ani- 
mal Spirits. But granting that the vaporous Exhalation of Opium 
is exhaled through the Pores of the Arteries of the Brain, yet it 
will wich Difficulty find its Way into the Corpora Striata, and Bot- 
tom of the Brain, where the Nerves generally ariſe; and, if it 
ſhould by chance get Poſſeſſion of theſe Parte, ir may again be 
ealily diſſipated through their Pores. Hence it cannot, in my 
Opinion, be accounted for, why Opiates, and other ſtupefying 
Medicines, often leave behind them a long-protracted Torpor, a 
Senſation of Weight in the Head, a Stupor, a Vertigo, an In- 
flammarion of the Head, and a Loſs of Memory. Ir may be, 
alſo, asked, why other fragrant Subſtances, which diffuſe a = 
rrating and copious Smell, do not, like Henbane or Nightſhade, 
produce ſtupefactive Effects, even though theſe latter are leſs 


_ vaporous than the former. Nor can it be commodiouſly ac- 


counted for, why, in ſome Perſons, Opium ſhould bean Aphro- 
difiac, and ſometimes produce Watchings and Madneſs, or diſ- 
turb the Fancy and Reaſon; for if the Pores of the Brain are 
obſtructed, or the Spirits condenſed, by theſe Vapours, their due 
Influx into the Parts muſt be retarded ; which, however, cannot 
happen in Watchings and Madneſs, where, by the Conſent of all 
Phyſicians, the Pores are open, and the Spirits conveyed with a 
preternatural Fury and Impetus. That highly fetid Vapours, of 
the ſulphureous Kind, have not à Power of extinguiſhing the 
Spirits, is obvious from this, that kindled Hairs, or Feathers, in- 
fallibly rouſe hyſteric Patients, and thoſe labouring under a Syn- 
cope, and rather reſtore than extinguiſh rhe Motion of the Spirits. 
I ny frequently obſerved, that, in burning and inflammatory 
Fevers, the Exhibition of a ſmall Doſe of Opium has brought 
on a Diſorder of the Head, and a gentle Delirium, ſucceeded by 
a long Hemorrhage, by which the Delirium was afterwards ter- 
minated. But this Phenomenon can bur ill be accounted for 


from this 147 which ſuppoſes that Opium operates by 


Vapours and Effluvia; for if this Delirium, Alienation of Mind, 
and Stupor of the Brain, proceeded from Vapours ſtagnating in 
the Brain, undoubtedly Sudorifics, and ſuch things as recruit the 
animal Spirits, would moſt quickly remove thoſe Effects, which, 
however, does not happen. 
In an Affair, therefore, of ſo difficult a Nature, we ſhall briefly 
opoſe what we think moſt probable: Firſt, then, it is not to 
be denied, that the Principle by which Opiates, and other Nar- 
cotics, act, is a Sulphur capable of Reſolution and Evaporation, 
that is, which, by the Addition of a ſufficient Degree of Moiſture 
and Hear, is reſolved into highly ſubtile Vapours. Now Sul- 
phurs may be commodioufly reduced to three Claſſes ; for ſome 
of them are pinguious and unctuous, and abound with a groſs 
Earth, and a large Quantity of Moiſture, ſuch as all expreſſed 
Oils, Fats, or Lards, which are with Difficulty reſolved into 
Vapours: Other Sulphurs confiſt of a ſubtle and faline Earth, 
which, however, is fixed by acid Particles, ſuch as all reſinous 
Subſtances, which, if they are freed from the Subſtances in 
which they are involved, become too ſubtle and ethereal, ſuch 
as all diſtilled Oils : And other Sulphurs are of a temperate Kind, 
conſiſt ing of a Fluid, a Salt, and a ſubtile ethereal Earth, more or 
leſs fixed; and all ſuch Subſtances exhale a certain groſs and 
onrinuing Vapour, and are either of a fragrant or a fetid 
Smell. Thoſe Bodies, therefore, which conſiſt of ſuch a tem- 
perate Sulphur, and not only yield to temperate, bur, alſo, to 
aqueous Menſtruums, are poſſeſſed of an anodyne and ſtupe- 
factive Quality; for which Reaſon, when they are taken into 
the Body, they are, by a kind of fermentative and rarefactive 
Motion, reſolved in the Stomach and Inteſtines ; a mild Heat, 
the falival Menſtruum, and the Fluid of the Air, concurring to 
the Production of the fame Effect. But the ſulphureous and 
highly ſubtle Particles, thus reſolved, are partly conveyed imme- 
diately ro the Blood, through the porous Subſtance, by means 
of the membranous and nervous Ducts; and they are, alſo, 
py convey'd to'the Blood, along with the Chyle and Lymph. 
ur when the Blood, impregnated with an highly ſubtile vapo- 
rous Principle, arrives at the Lungs, it is there more expanded, 
attenuated, and render'd'elaſtic, by the elaſtic Parts of the Air, 
conveyed thither by means of Inſpiration. Hence the Blood is 
neceſſarily expanded, and fills a larger Space. But when a Blood 
too much inflated, rarefied, and turgeſcent, approaches the cor- 
tical Subſtance ot the Brain, and the ſmall arterial Ducts ſur- 
rounding the Pia Mater; theſe Ducts, whoſe Coats are very ſlen- 
der, are 8 diſtended and expanded by this rarefied 
Blood, a Circumſtance which renders the ſyſtaltic and contractile 
Motion leſ and flower : Hence the Circulation of the Blood 
through the Head and Brain is render'd flower, and more lan- 
id, tince, in order to the Return of the Blood through the 


quent Impulle, are always neceflary. 


But from a flow Return of the Blood through the Veins of the + 
Head, a Diſtentioñ of the Arteries, and 'a Stagnation of the 
Blood there, all the Phenomena and Effects, produced by the 
Exhibition of Opium, may be commodiouſly explained and ac- 
counted for; for, whilſt the Blood thus retarded moves through 
the Veins, the thin aqueous Parts are eaſily ſecreted through 7 
Pores, and induce a profound and gentle Sleep: And if a larger 
Quantity of this Serum, ſecreted from the Blood, ſhould over- 
flow the adjacent Parts, an oppreſſive Pain of the Head, aTor- 
por, a Los of Memory, and an Alienation of Mind, may be 
produced. Bur when the Blood, in conſequence of its preter- 
natural Thickneſs, becomes ſtagnant, or when it is agitated by 
an acrimonious Principle, or a violent, hot, and inteſtine Mo- 
rion, then various Fancies, turbulent Dreams full of Terror, and 
even Madneſs and Watchings, are excited. Hence the Reaſon 
is obvious, why, after the Uſe of Opiates, the Veſſels of the 
Head are render'd turgid and turnid, the Face becomes red, and 
Hzmorrhages of the Noſe ſometimes ſucceed. But, when the 
Blood is thus flowly conveyed through the Brain, a ſmall. Quan- 
tity of animal Spirits are ſecreted and generated, and whilſt this 
happens, the due TR TINS of the 9 85 | which 8 
pends a proper Influx of the Spirits, and is highly neceſſar 
8 all Senfation, is deſtroyed in the Parts; and MEET the Priva. 
tion of Pain draws its Origin: Hence, alſo, we are enabled to 
aſſign a Reaſon, why thoſe 5 rn of the whole Body, which 
depend upon an impetuous Infſux of the Spirits, are alleviated ; 
and as exceſſive Spaſms generally hinder the Excretions of Sweat, 
Urine, and Stool, it happens, that, after the Uſe of Anodynes, 
the Sweat, ſuppreſſed by ſach a Caule, as, alſo, the Evacua- 
tions 8 and Urine, flow more freely, and are reduced to 
better Order. And as the Excretions of Blood, and the Eva- 
cuations by Stool, derive their Origins from an Influx of the 
Spirits; hence Opium generall — immoderate Hæmorrhages 
and Fluxes, ſince it retards and leſſens the Influx of the 


x 450 
becauſe, by this means, the due Flux and Reflux of the lood 


in the Head is intercepted : Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why, 
after the Uſe of Opiates, the Pulſe becotnes weaker and ſlower, 


. fince, by the Conſent of all Anatomiſts, it is granted, that the 


Motion of the Heart depends upon the Influx of the animal Spi- 
rits: Hence, alſo, we underſtand why, in a Defect of Strength, 
proceeding from a diminiſhed Circulation of the Humours, in 
malignant Fevers, as, alfo, in all Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as 
Apoplexies, Vertigos, Palſies, Weakneſs of the Senſes, Deliri- 
ums, and Loſs of Memory, which ariſe from a retarded Circu- 
lation of the Blood through the Head, Opiates produce preſent 
Miſchief, and render theſe Diſorders more dangerous. The fame 
fatal Effects are produced by Opiates in all weak Perſons, ſuch as 
are far, thoſe of phlegmaric Habits, and where-ever the Strength 
is impaired ; in which Caſes an incautious Exhibition of Opiates 
may often produce Death, That Opium, in ſome, proves a Sti- 
mulus to Venery, may be eaſily accounted for, from this Hypo- 
theſis ; for the Blood in the whole Body, —_ rarefied, and quick- 
ly carried through the Veſſels, expands the Muſcles of the Penis, 
by which means it is erected; for Erection is procuted not 
only by the Influx of the Spirits, but, alſo, by a large Convey- 
ance, and long Continuance, of the Blood to the Penis. 

As Pliny and Matthiolus have obſerved, no Subſtances are 
more efficacious for removing the Symproms brought on b 


| Opiates, than Acids, which, eſpecially when of the volatile Kind, 


by their acid Spicula, communicate a certain Motion to the Fi- 
bres, and partly ſtop the exceſſive Rarefaction of the Blood, 
and hinder the Effects of the ſulphureous Vapours. Purgatives, 
alſo, and all Subſtances which produce a Commotion in the 
Body, have a Tendency to prevent the miſchievous Effects of 
Opiares, becauſe, by theſe, the Fibres being ſtimulated to a brisker 
Motion, the Stagnation in the Head is, by that means, generally 
render'd leſs: And in this Caſe the worſt of Symptoms are not to 
be expected. This Hypotheſis is greatly confirmed by a curious 
Hiſtory, recorded in Lentilii Miſcell. Med. pract. where we 
are told, that, half an Hour after a certain Perſon had uſed ſome 
Hemp-leeds, there was ſuch an Expanſion of the Cranium, that 
the Surgeon could take the Blood extravaſated in the Wound, 
through the Fiſſures of the Cranium. Now, that Hemp-ſeed is 
poſſeſſed of a narcotic Quality, is ſhewn by Simon Pauli, in his 
Quadrupart. Botan. The Dutroy is, alſo, by many Authors 
who have wrote concerning the Indies, accounted a Species of 
Hemp, as we are informed in Itiner. Olearii Oriental. Hence 
Lentilius juſtly concludes, that the Subſtance of the Brain is ren- 
der'd rurgid, and poſſeſſes more Space, by the Fumes of Opium. 
Beſides, that Narcotics operate by retarding the Motion of the 
Blood through the Brain, is obvious from diſſecting the Carcaſes 
of thoſe who have periſhed by the Uſe of Narcotics: Thus 
Foath. Curæus, Lib. 2. de Senſu, Cap. 17. and Levinus Lemnius 
de Occ. Nat. Mir. Lib. 2. Cap. 52. informs us, that, in Subjects 
of this Kind, the Blood has been found congealed like Ice in the 
Ventricles of the Brain. 
Laſtly, That the Effects of Anodynes may be commodiouſly 
explained and accounted for from the Rarefaction and Expanſion: 


+ of the Blood and Humours, is obvious from this; that thoſe Sub- 


ſtances 


ſtances which produce a rarefactive and expanſive Motion in 
the Blood and Humours, are, alſo, poſſeſſed of a remarkable 
Power of inducing Sleep. Thus the immotderate Uſe of Brandy 
is ſucceeded not only by profound Sleep, bur, alſo, by a S:upor. 
And Platerus, in Lib. 1. Obſerv. informs us, that he frequently 
obſerved, that thoſe who drank immoderately of Brandy, or Aqua- 
vitz, were firſt ſeized with an intolerable Heat; afterwards be- 
came RY if they had taken Opium, and ſnored till they 
died. That Amber, Musk, Saffron, Camphire, and Nutmegs, 
rare fy, expand, and attenuate the Blood, whilſt, at the ſame time, 
they produce anodyne Effects, is certain beyond Diſpute: That 
Baths for the Head, Feet, and whole Body, « | 

e Sleep, is well enough known ; which is owing to nothing 
Ede inducing an Expanſion of the Humours; by which 
means they render the Body turgid and inflated; in conſequence 
of which, the Blood moves ſlowly thro* the Head, and a gentle 
Sleep ſucceeds. The vaporous and fragrant Subſtances, which 
exhale from Flowers, are, alſo, poſſeſſed of a fingular Power of 
inducing Sleep; for which Reaſon Szrabo, in Geogr. Lib. 65. 
affirms, that a Carus may be produced by highly rant Sub- 
ances ; for the ſulphureous Vapours, being poſſeſſed of a remark- 
able Elaſticity, and received into the Pores thro” the Blood, by 


dilating and expanding it, produce the above-mentioned Effects. 


*Tis, alſo, certain from Experierice, that, by means of the inco- 
ercible and expanſive ſulphureous Exhalation ariſing from live 
Coals, many have been ſeized with a Stupor, and ſometimes with 
Death. Inftances of this kind frequently occur in practical Au- 
thors. But, that, during Sleep, the Humours and whole Habit 
of the Body are expanded, is ſufficiently certain; fince, in ſle 

ing Perſons, the Inflation of the whole Body and Head is ſuffi- 
ciently conſpicuous ; and tis obſerved, that the Shoes, Stockings, 
and other ths of ſuch Perſons, are tighter than when theſe 
very Perſons are awake. Hence, alſo, the Reaſon is obvious, 
why in rainy, warm, and Summer-weather, as, alſo, in hut Baths, 
which manifeſtly rarefy the Blood, Perſons are more excited to 
Sleep, than when the Weather is cold, dry, and ſerene; becauſe, 
by this laſt-mentioned State of the Atmoſphere, the Fibres of the 
Body are more conſtricted, the Humours more condenſed, and 
the Circulation of the Blood more brisk and accelerated. From 
what has been ſaid, the Reaſon is, alſo, obvious, why Perſons in 
a deep Sleep are commodiouſly rouſed by cold Warer, or rather 
Vinegar, apply'd to the Region of the Liver, the Genitals, and 


the Back: As, alſo, why Acids, ſuch as Lemon-juice and Vine- 


, whether internally or exrernally uſed, commodiouſly remove 
Slexp and Drunkenneſs. Tis to be cautiouſly obſerved, that this 
Expanſion of the Blood and Humours, which is neceſlary to in- 
duce Sleep, and procure a Freedom from Pain, varies much as 
to its Nature, according to the different Cauſes by which it is 
uced. Thus, tis a Circumſtance of great Importance, 
what Anodynes, or ſomniferous Medicines, the Sleep is induced; 
for, if it is procured by fragrant Subſtances, or ſuch as contain a 
mild and gentle Sulphur, which is friendly to the Spirits, the Sym- 
oms induced are not very dangerous, nor much to be dreaded. 
ut if the Sleep is brought on by a ſulphureous, fetid, and foreign 
Vapour, which is unfriendly to Nature, and the Spirits, then a 
more terrible Train of Symproms infallibly ſucceeds ; for *tis cer- 
tain, that thoſe Spirits, which are ſo uſeful to the Body, and are 
ſubſervient to Reaſon, and the Functions of the Mind, derive 
their Origin from the highly ſubtile Vapour of the Blood, and the 
moſt fine and elaſtic Portion of the Air. Hence we may eaſily 
conceive, that, by Anodynes and Narcotics, our Spirits muſt be 
variouſly affected and changed, ſo that Opiates and Narcotics 
exert their Efficacy immediately, not only on the Blood, but, alſo, 
on the Spirits. | | 

From what has been ſaid, I think tis ſufficiently obvious, that 
Opiates are not without the greateſt Caution to be exhibited in 
thoſe Diſorders, where there is a manifeſt Languor of the Spirits, 

| a Defect of Strength, and an impaired Motion of the Blood, 
eſpecially in the Head. Hence, in Diſorders of the Head, Deli- 
riums, all Fevers, and eſpecially thoſe of the inflammatory Kind, 
Opiates and Narcotics are either never to be uſed, or exhibited 
with great Caution. Hemau. 

The Antients, having experienced, that Opium would often 
kill, though taken in no large Quantity, ranked it wich Poiſons ; 
and gave it the firſt Place among thoſe, which, from their ſtu- 
pefying Quality, they called Narcotic. 

True, indeed, it is, that we every Day find this to be, in a 
ſmall Doſe, one of the moſtnoble Remedies in the World. Bur 
it is not worth the while to engage in the Controverſy warmly 
debated by ſome Authors, how far Poiſons are medicinal, fince 
it is notorious enough, that Medicines ſometimes prove poi- 
ſonous. And, take the Matter as we pleaſe, it may ſerve to ve 
good Purpoſes to underſtand the Manner of Operation of 2 
celebrated a Drug, and help us, in a great meaſure, to aſcertain 
ics Uſe in different Caſes, if we are beforchand rightly appriſed 
of its Nature, and Way of acting. 

In order hereunto, it is neceſlary, beſides ſome other Precog- 
nita, ſince one of the chief Vircues of this Medicine is hypnotic, 
to define diſtinctly what Sleep is, or rather (to avoid Contuſion 
and Diſputes about Words) what Difference there is in an avima) 


diſpoſe ro mild and 


OPT 


Body, when aſleep, and when awake. For I ſuppoſe the Hiſtory; 
_— preparing, Gr. of Opium, to be already ſufficien 
- Firſty then, there is no one but knows, that in Sleep there is 
a Ceſſation from Action. When waking, we walk, diſcourſe, 
move this or that Limb, &c. but, in natural and undiſturbed 
Reſt, there is nothing of all theſe ; that is, whereas, being awake, 
we m ſeveral Motions by the voluntary Contraction of 
our Muſcles; when aſleep, thoſe Muſcles only are contracted, 
whoſe Action is in a manner involuntary, or to which the Mind 
has always fo conſtantly determined the Spirits, that it acts by an 
bit, without the Intervention of the reaſoning Faculty; fuch | 
are thoſe of the Heart and Breaſt. | 

So that there is, ar this time, a kind of Relaxation, or Looſe · 
neſs, of the moving Fibres of the ſeveral Members, or, at leaſt, in 
fuch a quiet Poſition and State of them, by which all the unta- 
goniſt Muſcles are in an Equilibrium, and Equality of Action, 
not overpoweripg one avother. For this, indeed, ſeems ro be 
one great Deſign of Sleep, to recover, to the Parts over · ſtretched 
by Labour, their former Tone or Force ; and, therefore, we 
naturally, when compoſing ourſelves to Reft, put our Body into 
that Poſture, which moſt favours the particularly-wearied Limbs, 
and conduces to this End. 

In the next place; it is very plain, that there is, in not 
only a Reſt and Suſpenſion from acting of moſt of our bodil 
Organs, but even of our &] Faculty too: That is, (for 
would prevent Cavils) a ceafing from ſuch Thoughts, as, when 
waking, we are exerciſed about, which we reflect upon, and 
will, to employ our Mind with. For tho Dreams are hes, 
yet they are but imperfe&t and incoherent ones, and are, inde , 
either - ſo faint and languid Repreſentations, as to be conſiſtent 
with our Sleep, as forme may be; or elſe, if they be ſtrong and 
wats 5 4c are, as every one knows, the Interruption and Diſturb- 
ance of it. 

Hence it will follow, that the Motion of the arterial Fluid 
muſt be, ceteris paribus, more ſedate, even, and regular, in 
the Time of ſleeping than waking ; for, beſides the various Altera- 
tions, Which, in the latter State, this receives from the ſeveral 
Paſſions of the Mind, the very Contractions of the Muſcles then- 
ſelves, in Exerciſes of the Body, do differently forward its Courſe ; 
whereas, in Sleep, the Force of the Heart, and pectoral Muſcles, 
— more conſtant and uniform, gives it a more calm, and 
equally-continued Impulſe. 

Hence, alſo, it will come to paſs, that the Influx of the Liquor 
of the Nerves into the Organs of the Body, as, alſo, its Reflux to- 


wards the Brain, is in Sleep either none, or very inconſiderable; 


that is, that this Fluid has at this time bur little or no Motion: 
For it is muſcular Action and Senſation that require it to be thus 
determined this Way, or that, which are now hardly any ; and 
per, by the Arrival of the Blood at the Brain, this Juice will till 

ſeparared there, fit to be derived into its Canals or Tubes: 50 
that by theſe means there will be a kind Accumulation, or laying 
up n Store, of Spirits for the Offices and Requirements. 0 

aking. | 

Thus we-may, in ſhort, look upon the Time of Watching, as 
the Time of wearing out, or the Deſtruction, of the animal Fa- 
bric, and the Time of Sleep, as that in which it is repaired and 
recruited, not only upon the account of what we have juſt men- 
tioned concerning the nervous Liquor, but, alſo, with reſpect to 


all the other Parts, as well fluid as ſolid. For Action does ne- 


ceſſarily, by degrees, impair the Springs and Organs; and, in Mo- 


tion, ſomething is continually abraded and ſtruck off from the 


diſtractile Fibres, which cannot otherwiſe be reſtored, than by 
their being at Reſt from Tenſion ; beſides, that ſuch a regular 
— ſteady COTS of the 2 as ow 2 obſerved 2 in 

eep, is by far more ſit moe utrition, or an 
ſition of Parts to the Veſſels, which an uneven Hurry of it is Wop 
liable to tear off, and waſh away. | 

The Caſe being thus, it is =_ plain, that whatſoever can in- 
duce ſuch a Diſpoſition of the Fluids, and muſcular Parts, of the 
Body, as this we have deſcribed, will ſo far cauſe Sleepineſs. And, 
in like manner, when any thing interpoſes, and hinders this Com- 

ſedneſs and Tranquillity, the removing of the Impediment will 

the cauſing of Sleep; inaſmuch as this is only Nr. the 
animal Oeconomy to its right State, in which, by natural Order, 
there muſt be a Succeſſion of Sleeping and Waking. K 

Thus it appears, how neceſſarily continued Exerciſes make 
us ſleepy, ſince theſe exhauſt the Juice of the Nerves, that 
is, both leſſen its Influx into the Organs of Motion, and incline 
the Mind not to determine it any longer that Way, upon the ac - 
count of the Pain and Uneaſine(s, with which too violent a Ten- 
ſion of the Parts is always attended; which, therefore, we muſt 
needs deſire to relax, or lay to Reſt, 

That Sleepineſs which follows upon a Fulneſs of the Stomach, 
after Eating or Drinking, is owing 10 a different Cauſe ; and, 
indeed, ſo nearly falls in with the Effects of opiate Medicines, 
that it requires 2 particular Conſideration. *y 

As Hunger, or the Emprineſs of the Stomach, is a painful Seng 
ſation ; ſo the ſatisfying or removing of this, is a plealing or _ 
able one. Now all Pain is a Stimulus upon the Part affe F 
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aud this, we all know, being attended with Contractions of the 
pained Membranes, cauſes a greater Afflux than ordinary of the 
nervous Juice that Way. On the other hand, Pleaſure, or a de- 
lightful Senſation in any Part, is accompany'd with a {meoth Un- 
dulation, and eaſy Reflux, of the Liquor of the Nerves towards 
the Brain. This is, as it were, the Entertainment of the Mind, 
with which being taken up, it does not determine the Spirits to 
the Organs of Motion; that is, there is ſuch a Relaxation of the 
muſcular Fibres, and ſuch a Diſpoſition of the nervous Fluid, as 
we have obſerved to be * to Sleep. | 
This is the Reaſon of that Chillineſs of the Limbs, of which 
we commonly complain after a good Feaſt, 
If it ſeem ſtrange, that a Pleaſure in the Stomach ſhould ſo 
wer fully influence the Mind; let it be conſidered, on the other 
and, how violent Effects an uneaſy and diſagreeable Senſe of 
the ſame Part produces; what a terrible Agony two or three 
Grains of Crocus Metallorum throws the whole Fabric into; 
how readily the Fluid of the Nerves is, witha more than ordinary 
Impetus, determined and commanded into the Muſcles of the 


Stomach and Abdomen, in order to throw off the Enemy, and 


remove the ungrateful Senſation, 

Now the Conſequences, which we have aſcribed to a Pg 
Senſe in this Part, are only juſt the contrary of theſe we fi 
the oppoſite AﬀeCtion of Pain induces. And, indeed, Pleaſure 
and Pain are two great Springs of Action in the animal Oeco- 
nomy ; the Changes they make in the-Fabric are the Cauſes of 
many Effects which ſeem ſurpriſing, becauſe we do not regard 
the Mechaniſm by which they are produced; but theſe mult be 
more conſiderable in the Stomach, than any-where elſe ; this Part 
being, for very wiſe Purpoſes, of ſo acute a Feeling, that ſome 


| Fhilolophers have, for this Reaſon, thought it to be the Seat of 


the Sou | 

Beſides this Conſideration, we muſt take notice, that the Sto- 
mach, being diſtended with Food, preſſes upon the N. 
Trunk'of the Aorta, and thus cauſes a greater Fulneſs of the Vel- 
ſels in the upper Parts; whereupon the Brain is loaded, or the 
Derivation of Spirits into the Nerves diminiſhed, and Unactivity, 
or Drowſineſs, enſues. Hence proceed thoſe Fluſhings in the 
Face, Redneſs, &c. after plentiful Eating or Drinking, moſt viſi- 
ble in thoſe, whoſe Veſlels are lax and weak, as in exhauſted and 
hectic Perſons they more 1 are. | 

Thus we may, without the Aſſiſtance of the new Chyle en- 
tering into the Veſſels, account for that Inclination to Sleep, which 
follows upon a full Stomach. Though we muſt, alſo, allow the 
Diſtention from this, to be a conſiderable Cauſe of the ſame 
Effect; but this does not happen immediately, nay, ſometimes, 

erhaps, not within two or three Hours after eating ; and, there- 
ore, the ſudden Drowſineſs muſt (as well as the preſent Refreſh- 
ment and Reviving which Meat gives) be chiefly owing to ſome 
more ſpeedy Alteration. | 

We come, in the next | pa, to Opium itſelf 5 the chymical 
Analyſis of which, out of one Pound, affords a volatile Spi- 
rit of the like Nature with that drawn from Hartſhorn, five 
Ounces and five Drams; of a fetid Oil, one Ounce two Drams 
and an half; of Caput Mortuum, ſmelling like Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
ſeven Ounces and ſix Drams. 

The Virtues, therefore, of Opium are owing to a volatile al- 
caline Salt, intimately mixed, and combined with an oily ſul- 

hureous Subſtance ; the Effects of which we muſt conſider, 
Et of all, upon the Stomach, and afterwards, when they have 
paſſed the Prime Viæ, upon the arterial Fluid itſelf. 

An agreeable Senſation, produced in the Stomach, together 
with a Diſtention of its Membranes, we obſerved before to be 
the Cauſe of that Sleepineſs to which we are ſo prone after Eat- 
ing. The one of theſe engages the Mind, the other acts upon 
the Body. For Pleaſure amuſes the Soul, as it were, fo that it 
does not think, or exerciſe itſelf, about any outward Objects; 
that is, is inclined to Reſt. And the Fulneſs of the Veſlels in the 
Brain checks and hinders, in ſome meaſure, the Derivation of 
the nervous Juice into the Organs, G c. 

Now, if they who take a moderate Doſe of Opium, eſpecially, 
if not long accuſtomed to it, are ſo tranſported with the pleaſing 
Senſe it induces, that they are, as they oftentimes expreſs them- 
ſelves, in Heaven; and tho' they do not always ſleep, (which 
wing 3 from the Preſentation of pleaſing Images to the Mind, 

eing ſo ſtrong, that, like Dreams, they over-engage the Fancy, 
and ſo interrupt the State of Reſt) yet they, however, enjoy bo 
perfect an Indolence and Quiet, that no Happineſs in the World 
can ſurpaſs the Charms of this agreeable Ecltaſy. 

Thus we have, from this Medicine, but in a far more eminent 
Degree, all thoſe Effects, which we obſerved to follow upon that 
gun Senſe in the Stomach, which a moderate Fulneſs pro- 

uces. For no Bodies are ſo fit and able, pleaſingly to affect our 
ſenſible Membranes as thoſe which conſiſt of volatile Parts, whoſe 
Activity is tempered and allayed by the Smoothneſs of ſome lu- 
bricaring and oily ones; which, by lightly rarefying the Juices of 
the Scomach, and cauſing a pleaſant Titillation of its nervous 
t, will induce an agreeable Plenitude, and entertain the Mind 
wih Ideas of Satisfaction and Delight. 


The Caſe being thus, we catily fee upon what Mechaniſm the 
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other Virtues of Opium depend, its eaſing Pains, checking 


Evacuations, & c. not only in that the Mind, being taken up with 
a pleaſing Senſe, is diverted from a diſagreeable one; bur, all Pain 
being attended with a Contraction of the Part, that Relaxation of 
the Fibres, which is now cauſed, eludes and dettroys the Force 
of the Stimulus, | 

In tike manner, in immoderate Secretions, there is, moſt com- 
monly, an Irritation of the Organs, the Removal of which will 
abate the Diſcharge. Arid herein lies the incraſlating Quality of 
this Medicine, in chat the tw iiching Senſe upon the Membranes 
of the Lungs, Bowels, & r. being row * ſharp Humour 
is ſuffered to lodge there in a greater Quantity, before it is ſo trou- 
bleſome, as to be thrown off, and expelled; it being all one, as 
if there were no Irritation of the Part, if the uneaſy Senſe thereof 


be not regarded by the Mind. Theſe Effects will all be height- 


ened by the Mixture of the opiate Particles with the Blood; 
which is hereupon rarefied, and diſtends its Veſſels, eſpecially 
thoſe of the Brain ; and thus ſtill, to a greater Degree, leſſens 
the Influx of the nervous Fluid to the Parts, by preſſing upon 
the little Tubuli, or Canals, through which it is derived. | 

This is the Reaſon of that Difficulty of Breathing, which they 
for a time experience, who take this kind of Medicine; this 
Symptom being inſeparable from the Rarefaction of the Blood 
in the Lungs. | bro - 

Hence it appears, that the Action of Opium is very analogous 
to that of other volatile Spirits, only, that a ſmall Portion of ir 
has a Force equal to that of a greater Quantity of them. 

This is very evident in thoſe who accuſtom themſelves to take 
large Doſes of it ; as the Turks and Perſians do to that degree, 
that it is no uncommon thing there, to eat a Dram or two at 2 
time; for the Effects of it, in them, are no other than down- 
right Drunkenneſs; upon which account, it is a common Saying 
with them, and on the ſame Occaſion, He has eat Opium; or, 
with us, He has drank too much Wine. 

Neither do they otherwiſe bear ſuch large Quantities of it, than 
our Tipplers will a great deal of Brandy; that is, by habituating 
themſelves to it by degrees, beginning with ſmall Doſes, and 
requiring ſtill more and more, to raiſe themſelves to the 
ſame Pitch. Juſt as Galen tells us of a Woman, at Athens, who, 
by a gradual Uſe, had brought herſelf to take, without any Hurt, 
a conſiderable Quantity of Cicuta, or Hemlock : Which In- 
ſtance is the more to our Purpoſe, becauſe Nic. Fontanus knew 
one, who, bevy recovered of the Plague, and wanting Sleep, did, 
with very good Effect, eat Hemlock for ſome time, till, falling 
ill again of a Fever, and having left off the Uſe of this Remedy, 
he endeavoured to procure Reſt by 2 Doſes of Opium, 
which (Nature having been accuſtomed to a ſtronger Alterative) 
had no Operation, till the Help of Cicuta was again called in 
with deſired Succeſs. 

Ic is a ſufficient Confirmation of all this Reaſoning, that Proſper 
Alpinus obſerved, among the Egyptians, thoſe who had been ac- 
cuſtomed to Opium, and were faint and languid thro' want of 
it, (as Drinkers are, if they have not their Spirits) to be reco- 
vered and put into the ſame State of Indolence and Pleaſure, by 
large Doſes of Cretic Wine, made hotter by the Intuſion of Pep- 
per, and the like ſtrong Aromatics. 

Nor is it, perhaps, amiſs to remark, that in maniacal People, 
as is frequently obſerved, a quadruple Doſe of Opium will ſcarce 
produce any conſiderable Effect. Now, in Perſons ſo affected, 
the Mind is deeply engaged, and taken up with ſome Images or 
other, as Love, Anger, and the like; ſo that it is not to be fo 
eaſily moved or diverted by thoſe pleaſing Repreſentations which 
ir would attend to at another time, and upon which the Virtues of 
this Medicine, in a great meaſure, depend. Beſide this, thoſe who 
are maniacal, to a Wonder, bear the Injuries of Cold, Hunger, 
and the like, and have a prodigious Degree of muſcular Force, 
which argues the Texture of their Blood to be very ſtrong, and 
the Cohelion of its Globules great; fo that the ſpirituous Parts of 
the Opiate cannot make that Disjunction and Rarefaction of this 
Fluid in them, which it does in ordinary Bodies and Conſtitutions. 

Many are the Improvements which might be made of this 
Theory, with relation to the Practice of Phylic ; but theſe will 
be obvious enough to one inſtructed in the animal Oeconomy. 

To conclude, then, as to the Subject in Hand, it is very plain, 
that there needs no more to make Opium prove deſtructive, or 
a Poiſon, than to take too great a 2 of it; for, then, it 
mult inflame the Stomach, and rarefy the Blood to ſuch a De- 
gree, that the Veſſels cannot again recover their Tone; where- 
upon apoplectic Symptoms will enſue. | 

To be convinced of this, I forced into the Stomach of a ſmall 
Dog about half a Dram of crude Opium, diſſolved in boili 
Water. He quickly vomited it up, with a great Quantij: 4 
frothy Spittle; but, repeating the Trial, by holding up his Head, 
and beating him, I made him retain three or four Doſes, inter- 
mitting between each, about a quarter of an Hour : When be 
had thus raken, as I could gueſs, near two Drams, I watched 
him about an Hour; then he began to ſleep, bur preſently ſtarted 
up with Convulſions; fell into univerſal Tremblings ; his Head 
conſtantly twitched and ſhaking; he breathed ſhort, and with 
Labour ; loſt entirely the Ule, firſt, of his binder Legs, and, 

| | then, 


chen, of the fore. ones, which. were ſift and rigid, like Sticks. 
As he lay ſnorting, to haſten 7 ad. f giving him more of 
the, Solution; but, on a ſudden, his Limbs grew limber, and be 
ied. ö wh 
Opening his Stomach, I found it wonderfully diſtended, tho 
empty of every thing, but ſome Water and Opium; Parcels ot 
frothy Mucus ſwimming/in'ic ; the Inſide was as clean, as if (craped 
and waſhed from all the Slime. of che Glands, with ſome Red- 
neſs here-and there, as in 2 ene The Pylo- 
rus Was — L 4 The Blood - veſſels of the Brain were very 
full; and I took out a large Gruwe of concrete Blood from the 
upper Part of it, cutting into. the Sinus Longitudinalis, as it is not 
uncommon in apoplectic Carcaſes; but found no extravaſated 
Serum in the Veatricles, nor among any of the Merabranes. 
As to che Cure of ſuch a Caſe, beſides other Evacuations, acid 
Medicines, and lixivial Salrs, muſt certainly do Service; theſe, 
by their diuretic ne Depletion of the Veſſels. This 
is the Foundation, upon which Starkey compounded: his pacific 
Pill. Generous Wine, which the Antients gave for an Antidote, 
can be no otherways uſeful, than as it diſſolves the reſinous clam- 
my Parts of the Opium ticking to the Coats of the Stomach, 
22 ſo forwards its Expulſion by other Helps, which cauſe a 
ntraction of the muſcular Fibres. - Mead on Poiſons. 
One Au ſtanba Shatoor, an Inhabirant of Sedique, a Village 
fix Miles t:om Smyrna, by Trade a Coffee-man, about forty- 
five Years old, a moſt famous Opium-eater, told me, that his 
conſtant eating was three Drams a Day of crude Opium, one 
half of which was: bis Doſe in the Morning, and the other half 
in the Afternoon; but that he could ſafely take double this 
Quantity. Reſolving therefore to be an Eye - witneſs of what 
he could do, I provided the beſt Opium I could get, and 
weighed it nicely into Drams: He came to me, at my Deſire, at 
Nine in the Morning ; but excuſed bis having taken half a 
Dram before, becauſe he had not Strength to riſe out of his 
Bed without it. I laid before him my Opium made up in Pills, 
each weighing a Dram, and deſired him to eat what he pleaſed; 
he took one „ and an half, making it up in three Pills; and, 
chewing it with a lictle Water, be commended the Opium; 
ut was not willing to eat more at a time, and I would not 
preſs bim for fear of Accidents. He ſtaid with me about half 
an Hour, after he had eaten the Opium: The viſible Effects it 
had upon him, were to make his Eyes fparkle, and to give a 
new Air of Life and Brightneſs to his Face. He told me, that 
he was extremely refreſhed by my Entertainment; and I found 
him half an Hour afterwards labouring heartily at cleaving 
Wood to burn: At Three in the Afternoon he came to me 
again, and took the ſame Quantity as in the Morning, and 
the ſame Symptoms appeared. He ſays that it has always the 
fame Effects, giving him Vigour and Spirit; and is now be- 
come as neceſlary to him, as any other Part of his Suſtenance ; 
and that it makes him fitter for Procreation; for he has many 
Wives and Children; that it never affects him with Sleep and 
Drowſineſs, but rather binders his repoſing when he happens 
to take too much of it; that he entered upon this Practice 
bo Years ago, beginning with the Bigneſs of a Grain, 
and ſo training up Nature gradually to larger Quantities ; and 
that * Want of it, and the Deſire of taking more, grow daily 
upon him. | | | 
The Alteration and Impairment, which this Cuſtom bas 
produced in him, are Weakneſs, his Legs being ſmall ; his 
Gums eaten away, ſo that the Teeth ſtand bare to the Roots; 
his Complexion very yellow, and appearing older by twenty 
Tears, than he really is. | | 
Opium is commonly taken by the Meſſengers in Twrky, who 
are employed in making quick Diſpatches; tis generally part 
of their Proviſion : They take it when they find themſelves tired, 
and it gives them Strength and Spirit to proceed. I had the 
following Relation of one of them, that, coming from Conſtan- 
tinople to Mr. Samuel Barnardiſton, a Merchant of Smyrna, at 
entring ioto a/Gentlewan's Houle, he fell down for dead; at which 
2 the 9 8 was nap e concerned, one of 
5 er vants rightly judging, that this fainting away was occa- 
ion d by the Stock of Opium laid in for tis 9 being 
ſpent, forced a little af it into his Mouth; and by this means he 
er preſently, and acknowledged the Servant had been his 
yſician. | 
The Twks uſe Opium made up with ſomething that ren- 
ders it palatable, at their Feaſt Ale Biram, 9 Hera them 
-Chearful ; which may be one Reaſon of its prevailing ſo much ; 
for, finding it then entertains with pleaſing Fancies, they are 
tempted to continue it; and ſo the Uſe of ic becomes neceſſary, 
and grows upon them. I Tranſatt. Abr. Vol. 2. 
Some pound the Heads a 
them to the Preſs, afterwards bruiſe them in a Mortar, and fo 


reduce them into Troches; this Preparation is called Meconium, 
and is mote gentle than Opium [ou 075]. The Way of pre- 


- paring the Juice, or Opium, is, firſt, after the Dew is dry d u 
d0 cur out dhe Star [in the Head of the Poppy] wich a Knife, 


in fo clean a manner, that none of it be forced inwards, and 


e 


Leaves together, then ſubject 


oo 


then to make ſtrait, but flight, Inciſions at the Sides of the Head, 
which will be follouꝰd by an Eruption of the Tear, to be wiped 
off with the Finger into « Saucer. And, if you return after. a 
little while, you will nd more of the Tear condenſed, and 
ſo again the next Day; after this pound the Whole in a Mortar, 
and, reducing it into Troches, lay them up for Uſe. By way 
of Caution, when you cut the Poppy, take care to retire back 
that the Juice might not be wiped off in your Clothes. Dioſ- 
corides, Lib. 4. Cap. 65. | ; 
OPOBALSAMUM. See BaLsaMUM. 
OPOCALPASON, OPOCARPASON, eraxdanragcer, oroxdy- 
xo, the Juice of à Tree called Calpaſi; this Juice reſem- 
bles Myrrh; but is poiſonous and deadly, inducing a Strangu- 
lation. Galen, de Antidot. Lib. 1. ſays, that in the Courſe of 
his Time he had oblerv'd the fatal Effects in many, who had igno- 
rantly taken Myrrh-mix'd with Opoca/paſam. For they who pre- 
pare Antidotes, he ſays, purpoſely mix this as an Ingredient, taking 
ir for the beſt Sort of Myrrh; becauſe they had obſerv'd it to 
be a very good Medicine in Collyria, where it attenuates 
Sanies without Corroſiveneſs, and ſometimes removes an inci- 
pient Cataract. And if you put, ſays be, this Kind of Myrrh 
into a Plaiſter, Cerate, or any attenuating Medicine, to be out- 
wardly apply d, you will increaſe its Virtue, but the Effects 
of it taken into the Body are deadly. | 
OPODELDOC. The Name of a Plaiſter ſaid to be invented 
by Mindererus, tho often mention'd by Paracelſus. See EM- 
PLASTRUM. 19 5 
There is a famous popular Ointment, which goes by the 
Name of Opodeldoc; which is ſaid to be thus prepar'd. = 


Take of the Roots of Marſhmallows, Comfrey, Gentian, 
Long-birthwort, Angelica, of each one Ounce and an halt; 
of the Herbs Sanicle, Ladies-mantle, Mouſe- ear, Colts- 

foot, Snakewood, Periwinkle, bruiſed, of cach half an 
Handful; of the Leaves of Roſemary, Sage, and Laven- 
ger, of each one Handful and an half; Flower of Roſemary, 
Sage, and Lavender, of each one Handful ; Juniper-ber- 

- ries, two Ounces ; Cumin-ſeeds, one Ounce; Camphire and 
Caſtor powdered, of each one Ounce and an half; and of 
Spirit of Wine, three Pints and an half.” | 


Put all into a Glaſs Cucurbir, well luted, and digeſt for ten 
Hours in Balnzo Mariz, that is, in hot Water, but not to boil ; 
then ſtrain , and, the Spirit of Wine being ſufficiently impreg- 
nated with the Ingredients, then add one Pound of Caſtile Soap 
ſhaved thin ; then digeſt in the ſame manner as before, until the 
Soap is diſſolved. 


A FARTHER EXPLANATION. 


Lute the Juncture carefully, with two or three Doubles of 
Paper, daub'd over with the White of Eggs, and tied about 
with Thread; the Luting being dry'd, then digeſt in Balneo 
Mariz for ten Hours, the Matraſs being fix d in the middle of 
the Kettle, with a Layer of Straw under it, to keep it at the 
Diſtance of two Inches from the Bottom: For the firſt eight 
Hours, keep the Water ſo hot about it, that you can ſcarce 
hold your Finger therein; and the two other Hours augment the 
Heat, but not ſo much as to make the Water boil, 

Alfter the Spirit of Wine is thoroughly impregnated wich the 
Tincture of the Roots, Herbs, Leaves, arid Powders, cool it 
gently ; and, ſtraining it thro' a Linen Cloth, pour it again into 
the Matraſs, with one Pound of Caſtile Soap ſhaved thin; then 
fit the Veſſel of Rencounter to the Matraſs ; lute the Junctures, 
and digeſt as before, till the Soap is entirely mix'd with the 
Spirit, and the Whole reduced to an Ointment; then take out the 

atraſs, and ſuffer it to cool. i 

If che Doſes, and other Directions, are duly obſerved, it will be 
the Conſiſtence of an Unguent, neither too thick or thin; and 
the 2 {of 10 if — oy ad: nary is, to rub ſore of Lon 
your „ Which it will immediately penetrate, leaving only 
1 greeni Fun 3 4bo' the natural Colour of the Ointment is 

rown. 

Tis excellent in Strains, Relaxations of 
Horſes, as well as human Ki | 
neſs, Weaknels io the Joiots, or ocher 
1 


the Sinews in 
nd ; alſo, in all Pains, Numb- 
Parts, being well rub'd 


ITs SUCCEDANEUM. 


Tüte of Cattle Spap, evo Ounces ; f reftify'd' Spirits of 


f 9 four Ounces, and of Camphire, two Drams: 


\QPOPANAX.-C. B. P. 494. Schrod; 4 408. Raii Hiſt. 1. 

411. Mill. Bot. Offic. 321. Park. Theat. 1544 | 

This is a Gum which'ls rought from Turky, flowing, as is 

y believ'd, from the wounded Root of 'a Species of 

anax Heracleum call'd by Gerard, Panax Heracleum majus; and 
by Boerhaave, Paſtinaca, Oluſatri folio. © - £51 

The beſt Opoparusx is of a deep-yellow Colour, but whiter 

within, in large Drops, but yer uſually ſticking together, of a 

2; 0 Nu“ ] T G4, ACSI SPIT 0935 Shs very 


5 | „ not unpleaſant Smell, and of a warm bitteriſh 
T aach Aieng in Water, which it turns of a milky 
Colour. * a . f 
This Gum is heating, diſſolving, and evacuating tough 
Phle zm, from the remote Parts of the Body, and on that Ac- 
count is uſeful againſt old Coughs and Aſthmas; it helps the 
Gout, Sciatica, and rheumatic Pains in the Limbs ; and is very 
good to procure the Catamenia: Outwardly applied, it is good 
to diſſolve hard Swellings, Tumors, peſtilential Buboes ; and to 
cure the Bitings of mad Dogs, and other venomous Creatures. 
Miller's Bot. Off N | 
Geoffroy ſays, the Doſe is from twenty Grains to a Dram, 
and it is an Ingredient in many Compolicions. See Panax 
Heracloum. ; POLY 
OPOPIA, sr via, the Plural of 5747101, Opopion, from , 
the Eye, in Hippocrates reg bc gvs. are the Bones of the 


8 | | | 
OboprRON Laudani, A Name given by Paracelſus, de 
Vita longa, Lib. 2. Cap. 5. to a Remedy, which, he lays, re- 
moves a Fever, and prevents its Dilatation, as he calls it. Opo- 


pyra is the Name of a Compoſition, in Antid. Nicolai Oper um 


Meſue, again(t ſpaſmodic and paralytic Affections. ” 
OPORE, zrden, has two Significations; for, firſt, it means a 
certain Seaſon ot the Year, or the latter Part of the Summer, 
comprehending half, or bur one Third of it, according to the 
various D:viſions of the Ancients. Ga/en, pluribus Locis, Some 
by 57441 underſtand the Autumn. Secondly, it often ſignifies 
the Fruus which come to Maturity in the pal ag — 
articularly Figs and Grapes; but Hippocrates, as he is generally 
renders K Ar Pogo uſes the Word sr to ſignify Autum- 
nil Frurs and principally Apples. | bt let 
OPORICE, rag), from the preceding Word, is a noble 
Remedy, as Pliny calls it, compoled moſtly of Fruits of Trees. 


It conſiſts, he ſays, of five Quiaces with their Seeds, as many 


Pomegranates, a Pint of Services, and a like Meaſure of what 
they call Rhus Syriacon, (Syrian Surnach) with half an Ounce 
of Saffron, put all together into a, Congius of white Muſt, 
and boiled over a gentle Fire to the Conſiitence of Honey; it 
is excellent for Dyſenteries, and Diſorders of the Stomach. 


Pliny, Lib 24. Cap. 14- F 
OPOS, Por Juice, in general, but more partieularly the 
crude Juice of Plants, whether expreſſed, or dittillingſponraneoully ; 
Galen. Simp. Facult. Lib. 1. Cap. 36. Oris, taken ſimply, or 
by way of Eminence, ſignifies, in Hippocrates, according to 
Galen in his Exezeſis, the Juice of Silphium or Laſer, as the 
eneral Word xavats (Carlos) a Stalk, in the ſame reſtrained 
Senſe, ſignifies only the Stalk of that Plant; tho' Hipporrares, 
Lib. 7. Epid. and in many other Places, chuſes to expreſs the 
ame by eds oe, „ the Juice of Silphium, at large. The 
Word has been found, alſo, to fignify.not only the Juice of 
the Laſer, but the very Silphium, and Laſerpitium; thus 
Galen, in his Exegeſis, expounds xagr%y , © the Fruit of the 
% Opos,” by o:agis onigua, the Seed of the Silphium; which, 
he ſays, is, alſo, called by ſome Phyllon and Magydaris. "Orv, 
among the Antients, was uſually put, alſo, for the milky Juice 
of the Ficus and Caprificus, with which they uſed to curdle their 
Milk. Caſtellus. Foeſins. 

OPPILATIO, from pie, of pilo, to condenſe, to com- 
pact, Oppilation, is a very cloſe kind of Obſtruction; for 
oppilare imports not only occludere, to ſhut up, but implere, to 
fl. Rhodius in Lexic. Scribon. See OBSTRUCTIO. 

OPRIMECHIOLUM, a Term coined by Paracelſus, by 
which he would expreſs all ſorts of Fumes ariſing from Copper. 

OPSIGONOS, is, from s, an Adverb ſignitying 
Lateneſs of Time, and yir as, to be generated, is an Epithet of 


thoſe laſt Dentes molares, which are lateſt in appearing, and diſ- 
cover themſelves at an adult Age. They are, alſo, called 


Cranteres and Sophbroneſteres, owpgosnpes, or Dentes ſapientiæ. 


See CRANTERES. . | 
OPSIS, 3415, from len., to ſee, in Hippocrates, is the 
Papil of the Eye, as appears from ſeveral Places in 2 Prorrbex. 
Sometimes, however, it means the Whole Eye, or Viſion itſelf, 
as Lib. Tei Sies, and in Prognoſtic. and Coac. Again, it ſignifies 
the Aſpe&, Countenance, or whatever appears to View Thus 
Lib. de R. B. I. A. dei #8 u v Tar nab © Various 
« are the Aſpects of the Sick:“ On which Galen commentin 
ſays, Jig kennen ours? drapopds, N Trees, &c. © He fai 
« Aſpects, that is, Differences, Modes, or Forms of the Patients, 
< inſtead of ſaying, Various are the Forms of the Diſeaſes with 
<« which the Patients are affected.“ And again he fays, -L 
dur Tims da, &c. © The Differences or Alterations which 
_ © we find in the Sick, upon a thorough View, he calls Opfer, 


cc Aſpects” 
OPS Metallum. 9 Ralandus, k 4 226.4 
OPSOMANES, 44aueric, ſrom ,L, Food, and nairuar, 


to be mad, one who is particularly fond of this or that fort 

Fopd, beyond, all Reaſor, Caſtell, e f A 
„Ne, in Latin Opſonium, corruptly  Obſanium, in 

general ſignifies all forts. of Fea which are — to Ta 


except Bread and Wine. Arbenexs, Lib. 7. reſtrains it to Meats 


Diarrhœas and Hemorrhages, taken in Powder. 


ORB 
prepared by the Fire. the Antients, the 
more iarly appropriated to Fiſh ; whence 
and 50240 (Opſophagi) are Perſons who are g 
Fiſh. Foeſivs, Caſtellut. | 3 

OPULUS. The Gelder Roſe. | | 
The Characters are; | 5 
The Leaves are like thoſe of the Maple - tree: The Flowers 
conſiſt of one Leaf, which expands in a circular Roſe- form, 
and is divided at the Top into ſive Parts; theſe are collected 
(for the moſt part) in form of an Umbel, the largeſt of which 
grows on the Outſide ; and are barren; but thoſe in the middle 
are fruitful, producing red Berries, in each of which is contain d 
one flat Heari-ſhap'd Seed. | 1 
Boerhaave mentions two Sorts of Opzizs; which are, 
1. Opulus. Ruellii 281. Sambucus, aquatic, flore ſimplici. 
C. B. P. L Sambucus aquatica. J. B. 1. 552, - | 
2. Opulus; flore globoſo. T. 607. Sambucus aquatica, flore 
globoſo pleno. C. B. P. 456. Sambucus roſea. J. B. 1. 553. k 
Beſides the two foregoing Species of Opulus, Miller mentions 
a third; which is, | 
Opulus, flore globoſo, folio variegato. | 
There are no medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to either of theſe 
Plants at preſent, that I know of. | 
Oruxus is, allo, a Name for the ſecond Species of Ack; 
which ſee. | | a 
OPUNTIA. | 
The Characters arm | | 
The Flower conſiſts of many Petals, which expand in form 
of a Roſe, having a great Number of Stamina in the Centre, 
which grow upon the Top of the Ovary : The Ovary after- 
wards becomes a fleſhy umbilicated Fruit, with a ſoft Pulp 
incloſing many Seeds, which are, for the moſt part, angular. 
Boerhaave mentions eleven Species of Opuntia; which are, 
1. Opuntia, maxima; folio ſpinoſo; latiſſimo, & longiſſimo. 


T. 240. Ficus, Indica, ſeu Opuntia maxima, folio ſpinoſo, lon- 


giſimo, &. latiſſimo. H. L. | 

2. Opuntia; major; validiſſimis ſpinis munita. T. 139. Ficus 
Indica, ſeu Opuntia major, folio ſpinis longiſſimis & wvalidiſſimis 
armato. Breyn. Prod. 1. 35. | 

3. Opuntia; folio minori; rotundiori, & compreſſiori. H. L. T. 


239. 
4. Opuntia, folio ſpinoſo, longiſſimo & anguſto. H. L. T. 


240. 

5. Opuntia; folio oblongo media. T. 239. Ficus, Indica, 
folio oblongo, media. H. R. Par. 70. 

6. Opuntia; vulgo; Herbariorum. J. B. 1. 154. Warn. 
Inſt. 259. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 82. Opuntia. Offic. Ficus Indica. 
Ger. 1329. Emac. 15 12. Ficus Indica, ſpinoſa, major. Parkin- 
ſon. Theat. 1497- Ficus Indita major. Parad. 433: Raii Hiſt. 
1464. Ficus Indica folio ſpinoſo frudtu majore. C. B. P. 458. 
Tuna Indorum. Jonſ. Dendr. THE *PRICKLY PEAR-TREE. 

The only Parts of this Tree which are us'd, are the Fruit 
and Leaves; which are of a refrigerating and moiſtening Qua- 
lity, and good for extinguiſhing burning Fevers, and allaying 
Thirſt. Dale. WER 5c 

7. Opuntia; minima; folio ſubrotundo. T. 240. Ficus Irtdica, 
minima,” folio ſubrotundo. H. R. Par. 

8. Opuntia ; Curaſſavica; minima. H. Beaum. Ficus Indica 
ſeu Opuntia ry ere minima. H. A. 1. 107. 

9. Opuntia; flagelliformis, anguſtiſſimis, longiſſimis foliis. 

10. Opuntia; latifolia; craſſiori folio, ſpinis albis numeroſis 
armato. | 

11. Opuntia; folio plano, glabro, Scolopendriæ. Ficus Indica, 
Scolopendriæ folio, Epipbyllitis. Par. Bat. App. 8. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 14 8 a 

See COCHINILLAS. 

OPUNTIOIDES. A marine Plant. 

The Characters are ; | 

It is brictle and hard, and in Shape like the Opuntia. 

Boerbaa ve mentions two forts of Opontioides; which are, 

1. Opuntioides marina; parva, forma Trichomanis. 

2. Opuntioides marina; quæ Corallina latifolia; & Opuntia 
marina. Pluks. Phyſ. T. 26. 1. Scutellaria, ſive Opuntia marina 
J. B. 3. 802. Lichen mariuut. Cluſ. H. 2: 250. Sertolara. Im- 
per. 653. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. © 

It is eſteem'd good againſt the Worms. 

OQUICHITLI. A Name for the Tagetes; Indicus ; med 

plici, luteo pallido. | | 

ORBICULARE OS. The Name of a ſmall round Bone; in 
the internal Ear. See AURIs. | 

ORBICULARIS. A Name for the Fungus, call C Rprrus 
Luei. Blancard. | | 
Ok RIculLARIs Musculus. The Name of a Muſcle of the 


1 
#- 
- I 
. 


Eye: lids. See OcULvs.. 


. "ORBIS: The Name of a large Sea-fiſh, cover d with an hard 


rough Skin, but without Scales, of which there are many — 
cCies. It is thus call'd becauſe of its orbicular Form. | 


Teeth, are recommended as aſtringent, and good 


to ſtop 


ORBITA, 


„„ 
OKC 


ORBITA. The Orbit of the Eye; or circular Cavity, in 
which the Eye is 3 0 

ORCA. The Name of a voy taps Sant, of the ceta- 
ceous Kind, ſhaped like a Dolphin, but much larger, ſome 
weighing a thouſand Pounds. The Fat is ſaid to be reſolvent. 
ORCHEA, ipx2e, is explain'd by Galen, in his Exegeſis, 


eos, the Scrorum. | | 

eber E ACOPON. The Name of an Acopos re- 
commended by Aetivs Trrrabib. 3. Serm 4. C. 5. | 

Oachsr UNGUENTUM. An Ointment deſcrib'd by 
Aetins, Tetr. 3. Serm. 4. C. 44- FN 

ORCHILUS. hs. Bird, 2 to be a Friend to the Crocodile, 
and Enetny to the Eagle. | 

ORCH'S, oex ts. 1 Teſticle. Hence a Plant is thus call'd 
from the Similitude of its Root to Teſticles: Hence the follow- 

Plant. 

ORCHIS. 2 . 

The Characters are; ; ; 

The Root is tuberous, and conſiſts ſometimes of three, 
ſometimes two Tubera, and ſometimes a fingle Tuber, ſhaped 
like Tefticles, or fleſhy, and reſembling an Hand. The Leaves are 
ſimple, and like thoſe of the Lily; the End of the Pedicle paſſes 
into an oblong, tricapſular, trivalve Ovary, pervious in three 
Places, and containing duſty Seeds. The Flower, ſeated on the 

Apex of the Ovary, is of a on ths. Contexture, irregularly 
| hexaperalous, collected into Spikes, and hardly to be deſcribed. 

Boerbaave meritions fourteen Species of Orchis; which 


are, 


«his, latifolia, hiante cucullo, major. C. B. P. 80. 

2. Orchis ; latifolia; hiante cucullo; altera. Turn. Inſt. 432. 
Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 152. Cynoſorchis. Offic. Cynoſorchis major. 
Ger. 156. Emac. 205. Cynoſorchis prior Dodonæi. J. B. 2. 758. 
Raii Hitt. 2. 1213. Cynoſorchit latifolia hiante cucullo altera. 
C. B. P. 81. Orchis major latifolia altera. Park. Theat. 1343. 
D06-STONES. : a 

t grows in the graſſy Places about Baſil; and the Root, which 
is the Part uſed in Medicine, agrees in Virtues with thoſe of 
other Species of Ofchis. : 1 

3. Orchis; morio; mas; follis maculatis. C. B. P. 8r. Park. 
Theat. 1346 Rail Hiſt. 2. 1214. Synop. = og Tourn. Inſt. 432. 
Boerh Ind. A. 2.152. Satyrium mas. c. Cynoſorchis morio 
mas. Ger. 158. Emac. 208. Orchis major, tota 5 macu- 
loſa altera. J. B. 2. 973, MALE SATYRION. 

This Orchis, which is the common Satyrion of the Shops, 
has two oval Roots, about as big as a ſmall Olive, of a whitiſh 
Colour, full of a flimy Juice, which, contrary to moſt other 
Plants, have ſeveral white Fibres growing above them; from 
theſe ſprings a ſingle ſucculent Stalk, encompaſſed with three 
ſhining, ſmooth, Lily-like Leaves ſpotted with black. The 
Flowers grow on the Tops of the Stalks in a long Spike or 
Thyrſus, of a purple Colour; each Flower being of an irregular 
Form, conſiſting of ſix Leaves, ſomewhat reſembling a Galea, 


with a ſmall Piece of Ear ſtanding erect on each Side, and a 


broad Labella ſpotted with deeper Spots. The Seeds are very 
{mall, included in a triangular long Capſula; it grows in 
moiſt Meadows, and flowers in April. The Roots only are 
uſed, 

They are accounted a Provocative and a Stimulus to Venery, 
and a Strengthener of the genital Parts, and help Conception, 
and for theſe Purpoſes are a chief Ingredient in the Electuarium 
Diaſatyrium: Ourwardly applied in form of a Cataplaſm, they 
diſſolve hard Tumors and Swellings. | 

The only officinal Preparation is the aforeſaid Electuary. 


Miller's Bot. Off. | 
It grows in Meadows, and Places over- run with Buſhes and 


Brambles. The Root, which is uſed, is heating and moiſtening, 


and of a ſweer Taſte. Irs principal Virtue con ſts, ſays Schroder, 
in reſtoring manly Vigour; it is believed alſo to ſtrengthen the 
Urerus, and diſpoſe to Conception. | 

4. Orchis; morio; fœmina. C. B. P. 82. Park. Theat. 134). 
Synop. 3. 377. Tourn. Inſt. 433. Beerb. Ind. A. 2. 152. Saty- 
rium famina. Offic. Cynoſorchis morio femina. Ger. 158. Emac. 
208. Orchis minor re & aliorum colorum cum alis viren- 
tibut. J. B. 2. 762. FEMALE SATTRION. 

This is a lower and ſomewhat leſſer Plant than the former, 
having no Spots on the Leaves; the Spike of Flowers is leſs, 
and not fo beautiful, of a purpliſh Colour, having the Labella 
ſtriped with Stripes; it grows in the like Places with the 
former, and flowers ſomewhat later. The Root is much alike, 
and it is ſuppoſed to have the ſame Virtues. - 

h theſe Plants are uſed in the Shops for the Satyrion, 
yet are not the Satyrion of Dioſcorides, and the Anvents ; 
that being, 23 is plainly proved by Parkinſon, and other akilful 
Botaniſts, our common Tulip, which much better anſwers the 
Deſcription of Dioſcorides, than any of the Orchiſes. Miller's 
Bor. Off. | , 

It is 8s y to be met with as the former, and-grows 
in the ame Places, but is later in flowering. - | 


1. Orchis; latifolia; hiante cucullo ; major. T. 432. Cynoſor- 


Orchis 


tica major, Parkinſon. Theat. 1345. THE 
oY ON 345 FRE 


Theſe two laſt Species ure of the ſame Virtues, where it is 
to be obſerved, that there area Multitude of Species of Satry- 
riom, or Orchis, which may indeed be uſed promiſcuouſly ; yet 
our Shops have thought fit. to make choice of the A 
tion d or. Female Satyrion before the reſt. 

There are two Species of the Satyrion, mention'd by Dis/co+ 
rides, who deſcribes the one of them in the following manner! 
Some give the Name Trefoil to Satyrion, becaule it has three 
„Leaves bending to the Ground, like thoſe of the Dock or 
„Lily; but leſs, and of a rediſh Colour. Its Foot-ſtalk is 


about a Cubir long, naked and white, like the Flowers of 


Lilies; its Root is of the bulbous Kind, as large as an Ap- 
5 ple, of a darkiſh- brown Colour, within white, like the White 
* of an res. ſweet and grateful to the Palare,” The other 
Species he deſcribes thus: . There is another Satyrion diſtin- 
„ guiſh'd by the Epithet Erichronium or Erythraicon, that 
is, red; whoſe Seed is larger than that of a Grain of Linſeed, 
<< hard, ſmooth, and ſhining, and which, as well as the Skin, is 
<« ſaid to be a Stimulus to Venery. Its Root is cover'd with a 
* ſlender rough Bark; but white within, and of a ſweet and 
© grateful Taſte.” Since the Days of Dioſcorides, there have 
been great Diſputes among the learned Phyſicians and Botaniſts 
concerning this Plant, ſome we ig its Name to one, and 
others to another Plant; but moſt of them agree, that it be- 
longs to ſome of the Species of Orchis, of which Opinion our 
Shops, alſo, are: For this Reaſon, in a former Work, I gave 
the tame Name to the Roots of the now us d Satyrion, tho', at the 


ame time, I was not ignorant, that ſome Authors gave this 


Name to the Orchis Palmata, and others to the Cynoſorchis. 
But, having now _ my Sentiment, I think the Satyrions 
of Dioſcorides are ſufficiently determin'd. by Parkinſon, and 
others, who took them for Species of Tulips, which come the 
neareſt of any to the Deſcriptions of the two Satyrions given 
by uf, "=o Dale. 
95 rchis; morio; fœmina; flore roſeo. H. R. Par. H. L. 
460. | 
2 Orchis; morio; fœmina; flore niveo. H. R. Par. H. L. 
o. > 
7. Orchis; morio ; fœmina; flore carneo. Commelin. Ind. $2, 
8. Orchis; alba; bifolia; minor; calcari oblongo, C. B. P. 
83. T. 433. Orchis Serapias. 1. Dod. p. 237. | 
1. OrcAls; PALMATA ; pratenſis; fifa; longis calcaribus. 
C. B. P. 85. Tourn. Inſt, 434. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 152. Orchis 
palmata. Offic. Orchis palmata major mas ſive Palma Chriſti 
_ Park. 22 1 * Orchis palmata 2 maculata. Raii 
ilt. 1223. Palma Chriſti mas, Ger. 169. Emac. 220. 

SALT BRI 9 5 : og 
t is produc'd in moiſt and marſhy Soils, and flowers 
May. Its Root is only us d, and ſeems in Virtues to agree rich 
the other Species of Saryrions. 29 | 

2. Eadem; flore carneo. Palma Chriſti ere a, flore incarnato. 


H. Eyſt. o. 4. F. 5. F 


3. nn, flore albo. 4 

4. Orchis; palmata; pratenſis; maculata. C. B. P. 85. M. 
H. 3. 498. Palmata, 2 wk thyr 2 maculato. 1.5 . 
774. Satyrium, Baſilicum, femina. p. 240. Palma Chriſti 
maculata. H. Eyſt. Vern. o. 2. F. 17. Fig. 3. : 

5. Orchis; palmata; paluſtris; latifolia. C. B. P. 86. Palmata 
ſeu Serapias, paluſtris, latifolia, flore a ſulparpureſcente. L 8. 
2. 775. Sat yrium Baſilicum, folio um. Dod. P. 241. : FF 

6. Orchis; Lilifolia ; minor; . & Ba- 
taviæ. Las > 7. £ 9 78 Lilffolia. C. B. P. 84. Pendo 

ulboſa, Lilifolia, paluſtris, noſiras, flore ſubviridi. 

3. 500. Boerh. 12 psf | pe 1 3 Mn. 

Beſides the foregoing Species of Orchis, Dale mentions the 
five following GR 

1. Satyrium vel Orchis. Offic. Orchis militaris major. Tourn 
Inſt. 432. Orchis ſtrateumatica major. J. B. 2. 758, Orchis Fra- 


tewmatica. Oer. 165. Emac. 215. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1215. C 
militaris major. C. 5 P. 81. Cynoſorchis militaris 60 Hale. 
C 


This Species of Satyrion is uc'd in mountai 
and flowers in June: Its Roof b on us d, and apart 
the ſame Virtues with the former Species of Satyrions. 
2. Orchis Hermaphroditica bifolis. J. B. 2. 772. Rai Synop. 3. 
80. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1221. Orchis Hermaphroditica. Ger. 4 
mac. 211. Orchis bifolia altera. C. B. P. 82. Tourn. Inſt. f 
Orchis 1 as 4 triſolia minor. Park, Theat. 1 350. 4 
TER 5 or ERMAN SATYRION, 
is Species is produc'd in Woods, and flowers in May. 
* uſed, and — poſſeſs d of the fame Virtues with ede 
yrions. | | 
3. Serapias, Ofhc. Serapias five Saleps. Marl. Obſ. Orchis © 
femina procerior, majore flore. Tourn. Herbar, Par. 508. ex 
Suren, nuperi amici celeberrimi P. Gulielmi Sherardi, LL. D. 


ſomewhat clear, and pellucid R 
, very bud and aloft ooh, of « 
what 


This is an , 


yellowiſh-whice C 


7 


SATY- 


ORE 


what flat and wrinkled ; of very little Smell, having a mucilagi- 
nous Taſte, It is brought over from Twrky, and ſeems to be 
the dried Root of ſome Species of Orchis. | 

Oft rhiſe a Decoction is made, and drank hot, like Tea; be- 
ing accounted analeptic and ſtrengthening, proper to prevent 
Milcarriage.; and, like Satyrion-root, is ſuppoſed to be a Pro- 
vocative to Venery. Miller's Bot. Off. e i 

This is the Root of a kind of Orchis, or Satyrion, which 

rows on the Mountains of Burſa, near Conſtantinople, The 

7 pretend, that it is very effectual in reſtoring decay'd 
ae and 5 Venery. It is, alſo, ſaid to prevent Abor · 
tion; and is uſed ho h in Subſtance, and in Infuſion. Geoffroy. 

The Taſte of the Root reſembles that of Gum Tragacanth, 
bur has no Smell, and is accounted good againſt Sterility. It is 
to be prepared in the fame manner with Chocolate. 

The Turks and Perſians call the Roots of the Orchis, Salop; 
and of it prepare a ink with Milk and Ginger, which they 
alfo call Salop, which they drink hot, and eſteem an excellent 
Medicine againſt Venereal Diſorders. FO 
They chiefly uſe the Root of the Orchis morio famina, of 
Caſpar Baubine, which is moſt copiouſly produced, and much 
broader than that of the Northern Countries; nor does the Or- 
chis famina procerior, majore flore, of Tournefort, ſeem to be 
a different Species Dale. 

4. Tragorchis. Offic. Tragorchis maximus. Ger. 160. Emac. 
210. Tragorchis maxima. Park. Theat, 1348. Orchis barbata, 
odpre hirci, breviore longioreque folio. C. B. P. 82. Tourn. Inſt. 
433. Orchis barbata fertida. J. B. 2. 756. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1212. 
Synop z. 376. Orchis, Cynoſorchis, Satyrium. © Chab. 146. 
GOATS-STONES. | f | | 

This is only produced in fat Soils, and flowers in May and 
June. Its Root is only uſed; and, in Virtues, agrees with the 


Sacyrion. Ibid. 3 
5. Triorchis, Offic. Ger. 167. Emac. 218. Triorchis alba, 


otbrata major 
trorchis alba, odorata major. C. B. P. 84. Orchis ſpiralis alba, 
odorata. J. B. 2. 769. Rai Hift. 2. 1217. Synop. 3. 378. Tourn. 
Int 433. TRIPLE LADIES TRACES. 

This is produced in dry Soils, and flowers in the Autumn. Its 
Roor is, alſo, uſed, and agrees in Virtues with the former. Dale. 

ORCHOS, sehs, the Extremities of the Eye-lids, where the 
Eye- laſnes grow. | 

ORCHOTOMIA. Caſtration. Orchotomus is the Perſon 
who performs this Operation. 
OREGIOELLA. Chluiſii. The Name of an Indian Flower, 
which is mix'd with Chocolate, in order to communicate to it 
a fragrant Smell, and agreeable Taſte. It is, alſo, called Xochj- 
nacaztlis, and Orejuelas, Raii Hiſt. Plant. 


ORELLANA. A Name for the Mitella; Americans; 


maxima; tinttoria. 
OREOSELINUM. 


The Characters are; 
The Root is ſlenderer than that of the Daucus, and not lacte- 


ſcent; the Leaves are like thoſe of the Apium, or Cicuta; and 
the Seed is oval, flat, large, ſtriated, marginated; and ſometimes 
caſts off its Iuvolucrum, or Husk. g 

Boer baave mentions three Species of Oreoſelinum; which are, 

1. Oreoſelinum; Apii folio, majus. Tour. Inſt. 318. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 67. Gentiana nigra. Offic. Daucus mont anus Apii "wy 
major. C. B. P. 150. Daucus Selinoides major. Park. Theat. 898. 
Libanotis Theophraſti nigra. Ger. 858. Emac. 1010. Libamotis 
altera quorundam, aliis dicta Cervaria nigra. J. B. 3. 165. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 413. Laſerpitium minus Paludapii folio, ſemine criſtato, 
Pluk. Almag 207. MOUNTAIN DAURKE. i 

It grows in the mountainous Parts of Italy, and flowers in July. 
The Seed is uſed, which is of an heating, opening, and incidi 
Quality; provokes Urine, and the Menſes; expels the Birth, an 
diſcuſſes Tumors. : 

2. Oreoſelinim ; Apii folio; minus. Torn Inft. 318. Boerh. 
Tnd, A. 68. Petroſelinum montanum. Offic. Oreoſelinum. Ger. $63. 
quoad deſtript. Emac. 1015. Apium montanum vulgatius. Park. 
Thea. 927. Apium montanum nigrum. C. B. P. 153. Raii Hiſt. 

1. 413. Apium montanum Dalechampii J. B. 3. 103. MOUN- 


TAIN PARSLEY. 
It grows in the mountainous Parts of Germany, and is found 


in great Plenty on the Sides of the Mountain Gurca, not far from 
Gene va; the Root and Seed are uſed. | i 
As to its Virtues, it is of an beating and drying Quality; and is 


-alexipharmic, ſudorific, diuretic, and diſcutient. Its 2 1 
Uſe is in the Stone of the Kidneys and Bladder; in the Peſti- 


lence, Flatulencies, and the Strangury. Dale from Schroder. 


| $ Oreoſelinum; ſe; Cicutæ folio. T. 318. Daucut, 
Alſaticus. C. B. Prodr. 77. Umbellifera, Alſatica, magna, um- 
| "bella parvd, ſabluted. ]. 4 3. 2. 106. Angelica, pratenſic, Apii 


Folio, altera. T. 313. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 
Oreoſevam Africamim. A Name for the Ferula; Africana ; 
Galbanifera ; folio & facie Liguſtici. 
- *ORESTIA. This is'a Plant mentioned by Oribaſtus Medic. 
Collect. L. 1a. which muſt be different from the Oreſtivm ; for 
he deſcribes it as a ſmall Herb, ſhooting up three or four Digits 
3 5 


& minor. Park. Theat. 1354. Triorchis vel Te- 


ORI 


above Ground, with Leaves and Branches like thoſe of the Co- 
ronopis, or Gramen, of an aſtringent Taſte, and a very ſlender, 
white, capillary Root, of a vinous Savour, and four Digits in 
Length; it grows on Hills. | 

9 A Name for the Helenium, in Dioſcorides, 
L. 8 C. 66. | 

REXIS; bg. Properly Appetite; but it frequently ſigni- 
fes, in Paracelſus and ae, = hs of the Gramm Is 

ORGASMUS, from ipyd«, to deſire vehemently, to be tur- 
gid, or, properly, to be in Heat, as certain female Animals are, 

at Certain Seaſons of the Year. An Orgaſm; that is, a violent 
Turgeſcence, and Motion of the Humours. | 

ORIBASIUS. This Phyſician, oy commonly reckon'd a 
Sardian, was born at Pergamus, and bred'up, together with Mag- 
uus and Ionic in, in the School of Zeno the Cyprian, who taught 
then, I ſuppoſe, at Sardis ; though afterwards he removed to 
Alexandria, where he became a famous Profeſſor. Eunapius, 
who had good Knowledge in Phyſic, and is the ſame Perſon, 
probably, to whom the four Rooks de Ewporiſtis, &c. are inſcribed, 
repreſents Oribaſius as the greateſt Scholar and Phyſician of his 
Time, and a very engaging and agreeable Man in Converſation. 
He deſcribes him as no leſs conſiderable in his Intereſt, than in his 
Learning. According to his Account, he contributed very 
much to the Advancement of Julian to the Empire, who, in 
Return, made him Quæſtor of Conſtantinople; and who, as a 

pears by one of his Letters, had an entire Confidence in him. 
the ſucceeding Emperor's Time, through the Envy of his Ene - 
mies, he fell into Diſgrace, had all his Eſtate confiſcated, was 
baniſhed, and delivered into the Hands of Barbarians; among 
whom, in a little Time, by his Courage and Skill, he gained io 
much Love and Reverence, that they, ſeeing what great Cures he 
pertorm'd, adored him as a God. Ar laſt, he was recal'd by 
the Roman Emperor, and flourithed in Reputation and Riches, 
at the very Time when —_ wrote this Account, which 
muſt be near the Year 400; for Eunapius was then, as it ſhould 
ſeem, in the firſt Rank ot Phyſicians, and was but twelve Years 
old at the Death of Julian, in 363. 
Oribaſius wrote ſeventy (according to Photius) or (accord- 
Ing to Suidas) ſeventy-rwo Books of Collections, which he com- 
piled not oniy from Galen, but from all the preceding Phyſicians, 
and his own Experience, at the Defire of Julian; the fifteen firſt 
of which are only remaining, and two others, treating of Ana- 
tomy, which are called by the Tranſlator, Raſarivs, the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth of that Collection. Afterwards he made 
na Epitome of this great Work, and reduced it into nine Books, 
for the Uſe of his Son Euſtathius. He alſo wrote four Books 
about Medicines and Diſtempers, as was before obſerved, to his 
Friend Eunapiut. Beſides theſe, Fhotius gives an Account of two 
other Pieces, extant in his Time; one conliſting of four, the 
other of ſeven Books, which were merely an Epitome of Galer's 
Works, and dedicated likewiſe to Julian. Paulus mentions this 
Epitome; bur it is now loſt, as are ſome other Tracts, which 
Suidas takes notice of. There are ſeveral Receipts of Oribaſizs, 
quoted by Aetivs. The Commentaries upon the Aphoriſms of 
Hippocrates, put out by Guinther under his Name, are, without 
doubr, ſpurious. | : 

Dr. Freind obſerves, that Oribaſius uſes a great Variety of Ex- 
preſſion, of which we have this Advantage, that often one Place, 
or one Author, explains another; and this Juſtice ought to be 
done to him, that he helps us the better to underſtand ſeveral 
Paſſages in Galen, relating both to Anatomy and Medicine. He 
was, by all Accounts, a Man, not only of. a great Genius, but 
of great Buſineſs and Experience : And, accordingly, if we per- 
uſe him with Attention, which, I believe, has ſcarce ever been 
done by thoſe who have pretended to give a Character of him, 
me Be find very jutt Rules of Practice laid down in ſeveral 

es. | 

The Works of Oribaſius, mentioned by Photius and Suidas, 
are ; | 

1. Four Books of Medicinal Commentaries, contracted from the 
Writings of Galen, by the Command of the Emperor Julian the 
Apoſtate, and dedicated to him. Theſe are mention d by Ori- 
baſins himſelf, in the Preface to his Synopſis, but have long ſince 
been loſt; at leaſt, were never publiſhed. 

2. His Synopſis, compiled not only from Galen, but other Phy- 
ficians, by Command of the fame 8 who had appreved 
the former Work. Of this Synopſis, which conſiſted, accordi 
to Suidas, of ſeventy-two' Books, there are extant the firſt fe 
teen, with the twenty-fourth and rtwenty-fifth, tranſlated into 
Latin by F. Baptiſta Raſarius, a Phyſician of Novara, with Ori- 
baſius's Preface to the Emperor Julia. | 

3. A Sywopfis of the former feventy-two Books, written after 
the Death of the Emperor Julian to his Son Exſftathins, and 
contracted into nine Books. This, alſo, is extant in the Latin 
Verſion of Ra ſarius above · mention d. | 

4. 'Euporiſta, or Medicines eaſily prepared, in four Books, to 
Euuapius; or, as it is in ſome Copies, according to Phetis, to 
Exgenins; but the Copies, made ule of by both the Latin T rani- 
lators, read Ewnapins. For: theſe four Booles were tranſlated in- 
to Latin by an Anonymys, and publiſhed by J. Sichard, 7 

| | 4 
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ther with Celivs Aurelianus, of chronic Diſeaſes at Baſil, 1529. 
in Folio, (not printed in Octavo, as it is ſaid in Merklin's Lin- 
denius renovatss) and afterwards printed with a new Verſion, by 
the above-mention'd Raſarivs, together with the reſt of the Works 
of Oribaſius, at Baſil, 1557. Octavo; and alſo with the Medici 
Principes of Henricus Stephanus, at Paris, 1567. Fol. There 
was an old Manuſcript Latin Verſion of _—_— Works, very 
different from that publiſhed, both with reſpect to the Order of 
the Books, and the Matters treated of in them, in the Library 
of Ren Moreau, as we are told by Labbeus, Bibl. nous Manu- 
ſerip. p. 214. There is, alſo, an Epitome of the Writings of Ori- 
la ſius, compoſed at the Command of the Emperor Conſt anti- 
a Porphyrogenitus, by one Theophanes, in Greek, which lies, 
ſomewhere or other, in Manuſcript, in the Emperor's Library. 
Fabricii Bibl. Vol. . p. 451. 

To this Account we are to add, that the fix firſt Chapters of 
the fifth Book of the Synopſis, and the fourteenth Chapter of the 
firſt Book to Eunapius, on Waters, in Greek ; together with the 
Fragments of Galen, Rufus, Diocles, and Athenæur, on the ſame 
Subject, with a Latin Verſion of them ſeparately ſubjoined, was 

bliſhed at Rome, An. 1543 Quarto, by the Care of Avg. Ric- 
cius, a Phyſician of Luca. In the Catalogue of the Bibliotheca 
Bigotiana, are mentioned ſome of Oribaſius's Medicinal Colle- 
ions, printed in Greek, at Paris, 1556. in Octavo, which Book I 
never yet had the Fortune to ſee. Antonius Verderius, in his 
Bibliotheca Gallica, ſays, that he ſaw a French Manuſcript Ver- 
fion of Oribaſiuss Works, by one Adam de la Vallee. The two 
Books of Chirurgical Bandages and Machines, from Heracles, or 
Heraclides Fobeſus, Soranus, and Heliodorus, are alſo extant in 
Latin, tranſlated by Vietus Vidius, in Geſuer's Collection of Chi- 
rurgical Treatiſes, publiſhed at Zurich, 1555. in Folio. The 
Synopſis Medica, to his Son Exſtathius, in nine Books, tranſlated 
by Raſarius, was printed at Venice, 1555. Octavo; and all that 
remains extant of the ſeventy Books of his Synopſis, tranſlated, 
alſo, by Raſarius, printed at Paris, 1555. Octavo. The Com- 
mentaries on the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates, printed firſt in Latin, 

by J. Guinter Audernac, at Paris, 1553. Octavo, for Simon Co- 
lingus, were reprinted at Baſil, 1535. at Venice, 1553. and at 
Padua, 1658. Octavo. It is eaſier to ſay, they were not written 
by Oribaſius, than to aſſign their true Author; but they ſeem to 
be compoſed in Latin, and by ſome Chriſtian. The Fragment 
of Oribaſius, concerning Diet proper for all Seaſons of the Year, 
was publiſhed in Latin, with Plinius Valerianus, by Albanus 
Tyriuus, at Baſil, 1528. Folio. Oribaſius of Simples, with four 
Books of the Euporiſta ot Octavius Horatianus ; the Phyſics of 
Hildegardes; the Regimen of Theodorus the Naturali and 
Aſculapius of the Cauſes, Deſcription; and Cure of Diſeaſes, 
were printed at Strasburg, 1533 and 1544. Folio. Extracts from 
the Works of Oribaſius, on Waters and Baths, tranſlated by Aug. 
Gadaldinus, of Modena, were printed in a Venetian Work 
wg treated of Baths, Az. 1553. Folio. Fabricii Bibliotheca 
ræca. | 
- ORICHALCUM. The fame as AURICHALCuM. | 

ORICIA. The Name of a ſort of 'Turpentine-tree, ſo call'd 
from Oricus, a City of Epirus, near which it grows. 

ORICULARIS. The ſame as AuRicULAR1s, or Aukicu- 
LARIUs. 5 

ORIGANITES. Wine impregnated with Origanum. Dioſ- 
corides, L. 5. C. . | 

ORIGANO COGNATA. A Name for the Majorana; ro- 
tundifolia, ſcutellata, exotica. 5 

ORIGANUM. 

The Characters are; | 

The Calyx is long, ſimple, tubulous, and cloſely ſeated among 
foliaceous Scales; in this is ſituated the Flower, having an erect, 

roundiſh, bifid Galea, or Creſt, and a Beard divided into three 
Parts, the middle one being hollow, like a Spoon. The Flowers 
are collected into ſquamous Spikes, reſembling thoſe of the Muſ- 
cari; and ſometimes form a ſort of Umbella, ſhooting forth, one 
on each Side of the Scales. | | 2 

Boerhaave mentions eleven Species of Origanum; which are, 

x. Origanum; ſylveſtre; humile. C. B. F. 223. Prodr. 10g. 

2. Origanum; ſylveſtre; humile; floribus candidioribus. 

3. Origanum; humilius; latifolium; glabrum. T. 199. 

4. Origanum; ſylveſtre; Cunila Babula Plinii. C. B. P. 223. 
Tours. Inſt. 199. Boerh. Ind. A. 179. Qriganum, Offic. Origa- 
num vulgare ſpontaneum, I. B. 3: 36. Raii Hiſt. 1. 539, Synop. 

| X 236. Origanum Anglicum. Gen. 541. Emac. 666, Majorana 
2 Park. Theat. 12. WILD MARIO ORA MM. 

his Origanum, or wild Marjoram, is a Foot, or more, high, 
having many hairy, brown, brittle Stalks, with two broad, round- 

inted Leaves, bigger than Marjoram, ſet at a Joint on very 
hort Foot-ſtalks, and of a browniſh green Colour. The Flow- 
ers grow on the Lhe of the Stalks, being ſmall, labiated, and 
galeated, of a purple Colour, among on Heads, compoſed of 
a great Number of rome Scales. e Roots are woody and 
fibrous. It grows in Hedges and Thickets, and flowers in July. 

The Tops and Leaves are uſed. | 

This Origanum, though not ſo ſtrong as the Origanum Creti- 

cum, yet is very good for Obſtructions of the Breaſt, Liver, and 


* 
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ganum provokes Sweat, a 
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Womb; helps the Jaundice, Shortneſs of Breath, and Sto 0 6 
of the Menſes; comforts the Head and Nerves. The diſtil 
Oil belps che Tooth · ach, being put upon Lint into the aching 
Tooth. Miller's Bor. Off. W343 

The wild Marjoram is acrid, aromatic, detetſive, and gives a 
very faint Tincture of red to the blue Paper; which makes us 


conjecture, that this Plant is filled with a volatile, aromatic, and 


oily Salt; not entirely deſtitute of Acid; whereas, in the artificial 
volatile Salt, the Acid of the Sal Ammoniac has been detain'd by 
the Salt of Tartar. Beſides, the wild Marjoram contains abun- 
dance of terreſtrial Parts. It is diuretic, Amr good to 
make one ſpit, and provoke the Terms. A Tea of it may be 
uſed in an Aſthma, violent Coughs, Indigeſtion, and Pleuriſy. 
It is uſed in the Waſhings for the Feer, and Semicupiums for 
the Vapours, Green-ſickneſs, and Palſy, Take wild 4 
dried at the Fire, and wrap it warm in a Linen Cloth, 
cover the Head well with it, for a Rheum and Rheumatiſm in 
the Neck, commonly call'd Torticolis, Martyn s Tournefort. 

It is opening, abſterſive, and aſtringent; and principally uſed 
in Obſtructions of the Lungs, Liver, and Womb: Whence it 
is of Service in a * — and Jaundice. It increaſes. 
Milk, and expels ichorous Excrements by yas, being taken 
before Bathing. Outwardly, it is of frequent Uſe in Baths for 
the Head and Uterus, and for the whole Body under the Itch. 
Raii H, P. p. 539. | l 

5. Origanum; ſylveſtre; album. C. B. P. 223, M. H. 3. 359+ 

6. Origanum; ſylveſtre; foliis variegatis, argenteis. Flor. 2. 78. 

5 Origanum ; ſylveſtre; foliis variegatis, aureis. Flor. 2. 79. 

Origanum; Creticum, Offic, Ger. 541. Emac. 666. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 540. J. B. 3. 238. C. B. P. 223. Boerh. Ind. 4s 
Origanum 22 ſive vulgare. Park, Theat. 15. ORIG 
"The Origa d in the Druggiſts Sh 

he Origanum, whoſe Tops are found in the Shops, 
grows taller 2 2 ag Marjoram, * and 
whiter Leaves, and larger and longer ſcaly Heads, white 
hoary alſo, among which grow ſmall white Flowers, like thoſe 
of ſweet Marjoram ; of a mot pleaſant, ſtrong, aromatic Scent. 
It grows in the Iiland of Candia, or Crete, and other Parts of 
Greece; and flowers in June. | 

This is what ought to be uſed, when the Flores Origani are, 
at any time, order'd to be put in a Compoſition. ar 

This Origanum is heating and warming, and good for Diſeaſes 
of the Lungs; to open Obſtructions of the Womb, and "ng 
down the Menſes, and to heal all kinds of venomous Bites. Ms 
ler's Bot. Off. | 

9. Origanum; Creticum; flore purpureo. 1 . 
2 Origanum; Orientale; folio Brunellæ glauco; flore albo! 

aill. | 

11. Origanum; Dictamni Cretici facie ; folio craſſo, nunc 
. nunc glabro. T. C. 13. T. Voy. 1. 240. Boerh. Ind. alt. 

ut. 

There is no Plant more celebrated by Hippocrates, than Ori- 
1 he recommends it in Diſeaſes which require Heating, 
Diſſolving, and Stimulating: Whence it is of Ule in Exulcera- 
tions of the Lungs, being boil'd in Wine, and then ſweeten'd 
with Honey, and ſo ſupt hot. Thus prepared, it is a very 

ood Medicine to expectorate Phlegm ; but, however, is not to 
be exhibited, where an Hzmoptoe is to be fear d. It is, alſo, 
adapted to Diſeaſes of the Kidneys ; for it is aperient, diſſolvent, 
and balſamic. This Herb is more heating than the Diclamnus, 
but not of ſo ſubtile Parts; it is of excellent Service in hypo- 
chondriacal Diſorders, and Tertians, and where languiſhi a- 
ture requires Relief by inciding. The Leaves boil'd in Water, 
and ſweeten d with Honey, are proper for old Perſons in a great 
Cough, being relaxing and ſtimulative. The Herb is heating and 
penetrating; the Juice thereof, ſweeten'd with Honey, is good 
tor Impoſtumes of the Lungs, the Aſthma, and Jaundice. Ori» 

1 proper in ſoporous, hyſteric, 


catarrhous Diſorders; and increaſes Milk. Preparations from 


this Plant are, a diſti'd Water, a Spirit, and an Oil. The Seed 


of Origanum is very hot, like Pepper, and of Service in putrid 
Fiſtulas ; -and the Oil, prepared of the Flowers, is good againſt 
the Scurvy and Colic. A Tea of the Leaves is effectual in the 
Aſthma, a violent „ and Indigeſtion ; and, in Baths, the 
Leaves are uſed for the hyſteric Paſſion, Chlorolis, and Palſy. 
Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Bozrha&v. | 25 
Origanum is, alſo, a Name for the Dictamnus, Creticus; and for 
the Dictamnus, montis Sypili; Origani follis. 
Origanum Smyrnæum. A Name for the Majorana; Cretica ; 
Origani foliis; uilloſa; Satureiæ odore ; cor ymbis majoribus, 
; 7 — the foregoing Species of Origanum, Dale mentions the 
ollowing. | 
Orizauum Heracleoticum, Offic. Ger. 541, Emac, 666. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 539. Origanum Heracleoticum verius. Park, Theat. 15. 
Origanum Heracleoticum, Matthioli, aliis forte Creticum. J. B. 3. 
237. Origanum Heracleoticum, Cunila gallinaces Plinii, C. B. P. 223. 
Tourn. Inſt. 199. BASTARD. MARIORAM. | 
Ic is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in the Summer. The 
Herb is in Uſe, and is proper, as Dioſcorides ſays, for Bites of Ser- 
pents, and exhibited in Ruptures, Convulſions, and Dropſies. 
[O 0 * ̃ 2 ORI- 


ORIONIUS. Urinous; an Epither for the Spirit, and Salt 
ORIZEUM, Gold. Ori , Color is a yellow Colour in the 
Eyes, or Urine. ; ; 
ORLEANA, See AcHioTL. 
ORMINUM, The fame as HorMinuM. 

. ORMS. A Hen. Rulandus. 


ORNITHILE, ipribiasi, In Hippocrates, Epidem. E. 7. theſe 
are the Vernal Winds, which bring the Swallows, and other Birds 


of Paſſage. Pliny ſays, theſe Winds blow from the Weſt; and 
that, by ſome, the Eteſia are thus called. Others are of Opi- 
nion, that the Winds here meant blow from the North, or North- 
eaſt, as the Eteſia do. X 

ORNITHOGALUM. | 

The Characters are; 

The n from the Stalk, ends in a long thim 
Membrane. The Flower is naked, hexapetalous; the Petals ex- 
panding into a Circle; and bears in its Centre an erect, floral, 
and hexapetalous Tube; each Petal having a Stamen, or Chive, 

wing to its upper Part, on the Inſide; the Flower, with its 
ube and Ovary, cloſely embraces the Ovary, and its Tube. The 
Ovary is furniſh'd with a long Tube, having a. ſpherical Apex, 
and becomes a roundiſh Fruit, full of roundiſh Seeds; the Root 
is bulbous, or tuberous. _ So | 

Boerhaave mentions eleven Species of Orzithogalum, none of 
which have any U ſes aſcribed to them, except the ſeventh, which 
is thus diſtinguiſh'd. . 
Ornithogalum; umbellatum ; medium; anguſtifolium. C. B. 
P. 70. Tourn. Inſt. 378. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 142. Ornithogalare. 

Offic. Ger. 132 Emac. 161. Ornithogalum vulgare & veriut. 
{ B. 2. aii Hiſt. 2. 1153. Synop. 3. 372. STAR OF 

ETHLEHEM. — 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in May, and the Root 
and Seed are in Uſe; the firſt of which, as Dioſcorides ſays, is 
eaten either raw or boil'd, and the other is baked in Bread. 

Ornithogalo-affinis, A Name for the Phalangium ; Africa- 
num; foliis Tricoidis ; floribus ſpicatis, aureis, 

Ornithogalum maritimum. A Name for the Scilla, vulgaris; 
radice rubra. 

ORNITHOGLOSSUM. Is a Name given for the Seeds 
of the common Aſh-tree. See Fr axinvs. | 

ORNITHOPODIO- AFFINIS. A Name for the Ferrum equi- 
vum; Germanicum; ſiliquis in ſummitate. 

ORNITHOPODIUM BEN" 

The Characters are; . 

The Leaves are conjugated, in a Series of ſeveral Pairs, and 
end in an odd one. The Pod is hooked, jointed, and undulated, 
or waved; containing, within each Joint, one round Seed. The 
Pods grow many together, from the ſame Origin, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to reſemble a Bird's Foot. 

Boerbaave mentions ſix Species of Ornithopodium; which are, 

1. Ornithopodium ; majus. Ger. 1061. Emac. 1241. Tours. 
= 400. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 50. C. B. P. 350. Ornithopodium, 
Offic. Ornithopodium radice nodoſa. Park. Theat. 1093. Rail 
_ Hiſt. 931. oP . 326. Ornithopodium tuberoſum Dalechampii, 
J. B. 2. 351. BIRDS-FOOT. . 

It N in ſandy and gravelly Places, and flowers in Summer. 
The Herb, which is of Uſe in Medicine, breaks and e the 
Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder, and is effectual in an Hernia. 

We... e arm minus. C. B. P. 350. This agrees in Vir- 
tues with the former. 

3. Ornithopodium ; radice tuberculis nodoſa. C. B. P. 350. 

. Ornithopodium ; Portulacæ folio. Turn. Iſt. 400. Boerh. 
Ind 4. 2. 50. Seorpioides. Offic. Scorpioides Matthioli. Ger. Emac. 
37. Raii Hiſt. 1. 931. Scorpioides Matibioli ſiue Portulace folio. 
Parke Theat. 11 17. Scorpioides Portulace folio. C. B. P. 287. Tele- 
phium Dioſcoriais ſeu Scorpioides ob 27 militudinem. Ejuſd. 
Telephium Scorpioides. J. B. 2. 889. SCOR IONWORT. 

It is cultivated in our Gardens, and flowers in Summer. The 
Herb is uſed, and is, according to Galen, of an heating and dry- 
ing Quality; and, as Dioſcorides ſays, is a preſent Remedy againſt 
the Sting of the Scorpion, being apply'd to the Parr. | 

yOu minimum; que, vel Garyorigerer. 
M. H. 2. 125. 

6. Ornithopodium 3 Scorpioides ; filiqua compreſſd. 7. 400. 
Ornithopodio affinis, hirſuta, Scorpioides. C. B. P. 350. Scorpioides, 
leguminoſa. J. B. 2. 349. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. | 

ORNUS. A Name for the Sorbus; Aucuparia. 

OROBANCHE. - | 

The Characters are; 

The Root is 
bare of Leaves. The End of the Pedicle opens into a multifid 
Calyx; the Flower is monopetalous, anomalous, bilabiated, (the 


Galea being hollow, and the Beard trifid) collected into Spikes, 


and embracing an oblong Ovary, furniſhed with a long Tube; 
unicaplular, bivalve, opening, when ripe, into two Valves, and: 
pregnant with very minute Seeds 
Boerbaave mentions four Species of Orobanche; which are, 
1. Orobanche; major; garyophyllum olens. C. B. P. 87. Rait 
Sywop. 3, 288. Towrs. Inſt. 175. Boerb. Ind. A. 240. be. 


a. 


uamous, and the- Plant appears as if it were 


ORO 


Offic. Qrobanche flore majore. J. B. a. 780. Orobanche, five Ra- 

m Geniſte. Ger. 1130. Emac. 1311. Park. 12 
BROO -RAPE. 5 

It frequently grows to the Roots of Geniſta, or Broom; whence 
it is called Rapum Geniſta, or Broow-rape ; it is found alſo among 
Corn. The Herb preſerved, or its Syrup, is of excellent Uſe in 
ſplenetic and hypochondriac Diſorders; and an Ointment . — 
4 with Swines Fat, is good for hard and ſcirrhous 

umors. 
Rn 

er is a 

CCC 

2. Orobanche; ramoſa; floribus purpuraſcentibus. C. B. P. 
88. M. H. 3. 502. Orobanche minor, purpureis floribus, five ra- 
LT 2. 782. Orobanche. III. ToAbxaad @. Cluſ. H. 271. 

3- Orobanche; ramoia; floribus cceruleis. C. B. P. 88. 

4. Orobanche; ramoſa; floribus ſubalbidis. C. B. P. 88. Ind. 


alt. Plant. 4 | 
OROBION, 35, in Hippocrates, according to Foeſius, is 
db casi. A Se- 


the Meal of the Orobus. 
OROBOEIDES HYPOSTASIS, 9 
diment in the Urine, reſembling the Meal of the Orobus ; that 
is, of a dark-red Colour, ſuch as is made in a Jaundice. 
OROBO. Metallic Glaſs. 
OROBUS. 


The Characters are; | 
Ir has a ſmooth round Pod, full of oval Seeds, and two con- 


jugated Leaves growing to a Rib, which ends in a Point. 


Boer baave mentions nine Species of the Orobus; which are, 

1. Orobus; purpureus; ſylvaticus; vernus. C. B. P. 351; G. 
lega nemoroſa, verna. J. B. 2. 343: | 

2. Orobus; ſylvaticus foliis Viciæ. C. B. P. 352. Aſtragali- 
ides. Dod. p. 551. | 
2 3. eng Pyrenaicus; foliis nervoſis; latifolius. Sch. Bot. 

4. Orobus; ſylvaticus; foliis oblongis, glabris. Turn. Inſt. 
343. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 46. Raii Synop. 8 324. Orobus. Offic. 
Aſtragalus ſylvaticus. Ger. Emac. 1237. Rail Hiſt. 1. 916. Aſtra- 
galus ſylvatitus foliis oblongis, glabris. C. B. P. 351. Aſtragalo- 
ides ſeu Aſtragalus ſyluaticus Aſtragalo magno Fuchſii, ſeu Cha- 
mebalano leguminoſ# aſinis plants. J. B. a. 34. WOOD-PEASE, 
or HEATH-PEASE. 

The Plant grows in woody and buſhy Places; flowers in April. 
and the Seed is ripe in May. The Tubera of the Root taſte 
much like Liquorice, and 2 Highlanders make uſe of 
them in the {ame Diſorders of the Thorax, for which Liquorice 
is proper. They call the Plant Karemyle, and uſe thoſe Tubera, 
remper'd with Water, to enable them to ſupport Hunger and 
Thirſt the longer; for which Purpoſe, they find them very ſer- 
viceable; for, by their ſweet and viſcid Subſtance, they correct and 
mitigate, and even fix and reſtrain, the acid and acrimonious Hu- 
mours in the Stomach; and, by that means, are a Re! againſt 
Hunger and Thirſt. If this Plant, therefore, be not the fame 
with what Theophraſtus calls Scythica, (which is generally thought, 
by the Learned, to be Liquorice) it is certainly very 4-3, 
it, being leguminous, ſiliquous, and of the ſame Qualities. And 
it ſeems very probable, the Tubera of this Plant were the 
Food with which the Britons ſuſtain d themſelves for ſome Days, 
when. they were pound by the Enemy; as it is related by Dian, 
in the Life of the Emperor Severus. For this Plant, ſays Dr. Sib- 
bald, in his Introduction to the Natural Hiſtory of Scotland, has 
the Virtues of Liquorice;, and its Tubera, by our Highlanders, 
who, to this very Day, retain the Manners, and Way of living, 
of the antient Scots, are till applied to the ſame Uſes; but, as for 
Liquorice, I know not, that it grows any-where in the whole Iſland, 
without Cultivation. Raii H. P. 916. 

5. Orobus; anguſtifolius; Italieus; flore vario. T. 393. 

6. Orobus, latifolius; repens; filiqui parvi. Ind. 162. Galega 
nemorenſi ſimilis; multiflora ; ore 22 J. B. 2. 345. 

7. Orobus; latifolius; repens; flore cœruleo; foliis & ſiliquis 


8. Orobus; ſylveſtris; vernus; flore albo. Thalii. 

9. Orobus; Creticus; folio Viciæ. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. 

Orobus ſativus, A Name for the Eruum; verum. ; 

Hippocrates recommends this Plant in the Pleuriſy, Peripneu- 
mony, and nephritic Diſorders; for which Purpoſes, let the 
Seeds be roaſted and bruiſed, - and then have hor y Io? 


hirſutis. Sherard. Ind. 162. | 


ſuperior Part of the Foot is fome< 


OROS, ge. The entire 
times thus called. 


. 


N | Lacks ——_— 3 | OY . ; 


Du. fuls; of the Powder of Vi 


 ORRHAGOGON, ere, from 3pj35, Serum, and dy, to 
bring away. An Epithet for Purges which evacuate Serwm. 
"ORRHOPISSA. The ſerous, or moſt fluid Part of Tar. 
ORRHOPYGION, iþþo7vy:. 'The Line, or Seam, which 
runs from the Penis, along the Middle of the Scrotum, to the 
Anus. Tt, alſo, _— the Extremity of the Spine. Gorrexs. 
ORRHOS, %. The Whey of Milk, or Serum of the Blood ; 
385 Ties is the ſame as OxrnoPrssa. But | 
ORrRHos, pp%, is the ſame as ORRHOPYGION. 1 48 
ORTHOCOLON, beboxwncr, from p92, ſtrait, and xd, 
a Limb. Such a Species of ſtiff Joint, as is form d when it 
cannot be bended, but remains inflexible and ſtrait. 
ORTHODORON, zee, a Greek Meaſure of Length, 
to the Space berween the upper Part of the Hand; next 
the wa 757 and the Extremity of the middle Finger, containing 
eleven Dactyls, or Digits. Arbuthnor. | 
ORTHOPNOEA. See DysPNOEA. TS 
ORTHOSTADEN, gbd, An Adverb, 8 uſed 
by Hippocrates, importing that a Perſon is up, about bis 
Affairs, and not confined to his Bed 1 Sickneſs. | 
ORVALA. A Name for ſeveral Species of ScLarREA. 
ORUCORIA. The Name of a filiquiferous Indian Plant, 
the Juice of the Fruit of which is ſaid to conſolidate Wounds. - 
GRVIETANUM. The Name of a celebrated Antidote, 
thus call'd, according to Lemery, from Orvieto, a City of Italy, 
where it was firſt uſed; but, according to others, from Hierony- 
mus Ferrantes Orvietanus, a celebrated Mountebank, who in- 
vented it. 
The Antidotum Orvietanum is thus prepared. 


Take of old Theriaca, and dry'd Vipers, with their Hearts 
and Livers, each four Ounces; of the Roots of Vipers- 
graſs, Carline-thiſtle, Maſterwort, Angelica, Biſtort, the 
ſmaller Birthwort, Contrayerva, white Dittany, Galangals, 
Gentian, Coſtus, and the true Acorus, of the Seeds of 
Macedonian Parſley, of the Leaves of Sage, Roſemary, 
Goats· rue, Carduus Benedictus, and Dittany of Crete, of 
Bay and Juniper - berries, each one Ounce; of Cinnamon, 
Cloves, and Mace, each half an Ounce; and of the beſt 
Honey deſpumated, eight Pounds: Make into an Antidote, 


Reduce all the 1 775 into a common Powder; deſpu- 
mate the Honey, and boil it to the Conſiſtence of a thick Syrup. 
Suffer it to become half- cold, and then, by means of a Spatula, 
carefully mix with it the Theriaca, and the Powder, in order to 
make an Electuary, to be kept, for Uſe, in a cloſe-ſtopr Veſſel. 
This Electuary, or Antidote, is highly eſteem'd, as good 
inſt tbe Plague, the Small-pox, and the Bites of poiſonous 
Animals. It, alſo, corroborates the Brain, the Heart, and the Sto- 
mach. The Doſe is from one Scruple, to a Dram and an half. 
As the Goodneſs of the Orvietanum is principally eſtimated 


by its Smell, the following Preparation of it will have the due 
_ Smell}, Strength, and Efficacy. _ . 


Take of Angelica- root, two Pounds; of dried Vipers, with 
their Hearts and Livers, of the Roots of Contrayerva, 
Gentian, the true Acorus, Coſtus, Galangals, Carline · thiſtle, 
Ginger, Spignel, white Dittany, long Birthwort, and Ma- 
ſterwort, each two Ounces; of the Leaves of Sage, Roſe- 
mary, Wormwood, Calamint, Savory, Marjoram, Scor- 
dium, Dittany of Crete, Hyſſop, Thyme, and Poly- 
mountain, 'each two Drams; of the Flowers of Arabian 
Stcechas and Lavender, of the exterior Rinds of Citrons 
and Oranges, Mace, Cinnamon, Bay and Juniper-berries; 
of the Anthelminthic Seeds, the Seeds of Carduus Bene- 
dictus, Citrons, the leſſer Cardamoms, Macedonian Parſley 
Caraway, together with Sal Ammoniac, and the Salt of 
Tartar, each one Ounce; of old Theriaca, one Pound; 
of Peruvian Balſam, two Ounces ; of the Oil of Roſemary, 


one Ounce and an half; and of deſpumated Ho twenty- ' 


three Pounds. Mix up into an Antidote, or 
the Doſe of which is from one to four Scruples. 


2 


| The Eleffuariam Orvietonum of Frederic Hoffman is this 


: : 
ake of the Roots of Swallow-wort, Zedoary, the Carline- 
_ thiſtle, Angelica, Butter- bur, Valerian, white Dittany, Ele- 
campane, and Celandine, each three Ounces; of the Leaves 
of Dittany of Crete, Scordium, and Rue, each two Hand- 
s, two Ounces; of oriental 
Saffron, one Ounce and fix Drams; of Galbanum, one 
\ - Ounce and an half; of che beſt Myrrh, Sulphur, and Seal'd 
Earth, each one Ounce; of the volatile Salt of Vipers, fix 
Drams; of Cinnamon and Cloves, each half an Ounce; 
of corrected Opium, or the Laudanum Opiatum, three 
Drams ; of the Oils of Amber and Cicron, each one Dram 
an half; and of the Honey of Juniper, ten Pounds: 
ix all together into an Electuary, and allow the Prepa- 


8 Dp — . 
ORY 
ration to ſtand in Fermentation, for ſome Months, in d 
Cloſe Veſſel. | ; 


Reduce the Roots, the Leaves, the Cinnamon, and the Cloves, 
to a Powder together. Then reduce the Saffron to « Powder 
by UA 3 it lowly between two Papers. The 
d Earth and Sul 

themſelves. The Galbanum, alſo, which ought to conſiſt of the 
pureſt T is to be reduced to à Powder with the Myrrh ; 
and all theſe Powders are to be mixed with that of the Vipers. 

Then prepare, in the ordinary Manner, ten Pints of the Ex- 
tract of Juniper, in the Conſiſtence of H or a thick Sy- 
tup. Diffolve in this Extract, whilſt as yet warm, the Lauda» 
nam, and, the Powders; and when the Preparation is _— 
cold, mix with it, exactly, the Salt of Vipers, after having dif- 
ſolved it in two Ounces of Spaniſh Wine. At the ſame time, 
_ mix with it the Eſſences, or diftil'd Oils, of Amber a 

tron- 
a cloſe· ſtopt Veſſel; allowing it to ſtand in Fermentation for 
ſome Months, before tis uſed. 

This is poſleſs'd of the ſame Virtues with the former, and is to 


This Orvietanum, ſays Lemery, is one of the beſt to be found 
any-where. However, be is of Opinion that ſome of the ſu- 
pegs T Tr ſhould be retrenchd; ſuch as the Seal d 

rth, and the Celandine- root; and thinks, that the ſmall Quan- 
tity of Opium is not ſufficient to render Ne Preparation ſomni- 
ferous. Lemery Pharmacapee. : 

ORYCALUS. The Name of a cetaceous Fiſh, mention'd 
by Oribaſius, Collect. Medic. L. 2. C. 58. where he ſays, it is 4 
large Pelamis, Tunny: | | 

RYX. A Sort of wild Goat, the Horns of which are ſaid 
to be ſudorific, and good againſt the Bires of yenomous Animals, 
taken either in Powder, or by way of Decoction. It is ſaid to 
be 8 3 in the Woods of Getulia. | 


The Characters are; | 

It hath its Grains diſpoſed into a Panicle, which are almoſt of 
- _ Figure, and are cover'd with a thick Husk, ſomewhat 

e Barley. 

Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of Oryze; which is, 

_ wy Ger. 2 Emac. 79, Perk Theat. 1136. — Hiſt. 
2. 1246. C. B. P. 24. Theat. J. B. 2.451. Tarn. Inst. 51 
Bl Ind. 4.3, 160. NG * 

This Grain, which is ſo much in Eſteem in the Eaſtern Coun- 
tries, that it is the principal Corn they uſe, grows to be three 
or four Feet high, with Leaves broader than thoſe of Wheat; 
— — Spikes, much divided, and compoſed of oblong 
fariſh Grains; having each a Beard, or Awn, two or three Inches 
long, forked at the Top, and frequently curled at Bottom. They 
are of a white Colour, incloſed in a brown Husk or Skin. Rice 
is ſown in Italy, Turky, and the Eaſt-Indies; and we have as 
large and good from Carolina, as from any Part of the World. 

t is more uſed for Food than Phyſic; being a wholſome 
ſtrengthening Grain, reſtringent, and good for thoſe who have a 
1 in their Bowels, or are inclingble to a Flux or Looſe- 

. Miller's Bot. Of. 

Rice is the principal Food in all the Countries of the Eaſt- 

Indies, whence it was firſt imported into Greece and Italy. It 
thrives very well, alſo, and is a profitable Grain, in Egypt, ſome 
Parts of Syria, and the Canary Iſlands; as, alſo, in Spain, and 
in Iraly, where, ſays Ray, we have obſerved it to grow in the 
marſhy Places of the Territory of Ferrara. 
It delights in a moiſt Soil, and grows in the very Waters. In 
the Iſland of Zeylan, they have Reſervoirs of Water, for water- 
ing their Fields of Rice; in which Country, they ſay, the fat Soil 
is ſo moiſten'd and ſoften'd with Inundations, that the 
Reapers, in the Time of the Rice-harveſt, ſtand up to the Knees 
in Water. It ripens with the Heat of the Summer, and its lateſt 
Harveſt is about the Autumnal Equinox; fo that our Northern 
Regions, tho? redundant in Moiſture, are too cold for bringing 
this Grain to Maturity. © 

Rice is very much uſed among Aliments, by all the Eaſtern 
Nations, and 2 the Indians. It is more . 
and more grateful to the Palate, when boil'd in Cow's Mi - 
mond-cream, or pinguious Brochs, prepared of Fleſh. It is com- 
modiouſly mix d with Aliments, intended for thoſe who labour 
under a Dy ſentery, the Ceeliac aſſion, Or 2 Diarrhea; eſpeci- 
ally when tis previouſly toaſted, and boil'd in Milk, in which 
ignited Stones have been extinguiſh'd. Mareb, 

Rice, among the Indians, is made into Bread in various Man- 
ners, deſeri by Caſpar Baubine, in his Theat. Bot. Lib. 1. 
Sect. 4. Cap. 29. The Inhabitants, alſo, of many Parts of the 
Indies prepare a kind of Drink of Rice, as the ſame Author in- 
forms us, in the Part laſt quoted. The Turks prepare Panadas, 
and ſeveral other Diſhes, of it. The various of prepar- 
ing Rice for Aliments, in Europe, where the Bread is made of 

„ are to be found in Caſper Bavbine, in the Part laſt 


be exhibited in the ſame Doſe. 


ur are to be reduced, alſo, to a Powder by | 


, for an Electuary, or Opiate; to be kept for Uſe in 


| 


Tis a common Opinion, that Rice renders thoſe who eat 
of it, fat; for which Reaſon, in ſome Places, lean and ſlender 
Women frequently uſe it with Milk, and a large Quantity of Su- 

r. But this Notion is contrary to the Opinion of the antient 

hyſicians, who reckoned it not only among the 9aryGregpe, or 
ſuch Things as only nouriſh little, but, alſo, among the ſvo7e71]e, 
or ſuch Subſtances as are of difficult Digeſtion, But, ſays Mr. 
Ray, I am of the ſame Opinion with the common People, nor 
dare I condemn the Aliment uſed for ſo many Ages, by ſo many 
Nations: That it renders the Patient moderately coſtive, I grant; 
for which Reaſon | don't deny but it is beneficial in the hepatic 
Flux, a Diſcharge of bloody Urine, and a Cough, when uſed in 
Conjunction with other aftringent Subſtances, The Meal of 
Rice is, alſo, mixed. with repellent Cataplaſms, and ſuch as are 
intended to remove beginning Inflammations of the Breaſts, with 
an Addition of the Flowers ot Chamomile and Roſes. . Helmont, 
in a Spitting of Blood, recommends Rice boiled in Water, or 
chalybeate Milk. Dol. Lib. 3. Cap. 8. Sect. 16. D. Soame. 

A thin Decoction of Rice with Water is, among the Indians, 
ye! frequently uſed as a Vehicle for vow Medicines.” 

0 


me call the vinous Liquor extracted from Rice, Arrack. 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
OS. A Bone. 


The Bones are ſubject to the like Diſorders with thoſe inci- 
dent to the ſofter Parts of the human Body, | 


It is certain, that a Knowledge of the ſeveral Diſeaſes incident 
to the Bones is a Circumſtance of the higheſt Imporrance, not 
only for underſtanding, but, alſo, for curing, a Lues Verierea, the 
Rickets, and the Scurvy. | 

That the Bones, which 
Proemio Charter. Tom. 4. are juſtly called the moſt hard, dry, 
and terreſtrial Parts of Animals, ns ſubſervient to the Support of 
the others, ſhould be ſubjected to the ſame Diſorders with the 
ſofter Parts, may at firſt poſſibly ſeem ſurpriſing; but that they 
are ſo, will ſufficiently appear from the following Conſiderations. 

All the Bones in the human Body were once ſoft; for the 
whole Rudiment of the Embryo, ſome Days after Conception, 
unleſs ſuſtained by the equable Preſſure of the circumambient 
Fluid, is diſſolved into a Species of Mucus, without either Form 
or Shape; as is obvious Form the Obſervations of Malpighi, in 
the Generation of a Chicken in the Egg. In the Fœtus, allo, 
when born, there are many Membranes, and ſoft Parts, which are 
afterwards converted into the moſt ſolid Bones: This is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious in the Bones of the Head, which, for a long 
time, retain the Nature of a Membrane, in that Part of the Ver- 
tex, called the Fontane!, which in ſome continues membranous 
till the eighth Year of their Age: And, which is ſtill more ſur- 
priſing, the Teeth, which afterwards become incredibly hard, 
when latent in the Jaws of new-born Infants, reſemble a ſoſt 
Mucus, lubricated by an incredible Number of ſmall Veſſels. 
In the original State, therefore, of the Bones, that is, when 
they are fott, and not indurated, they may be ſubject to the ſame 
Diſorders with thoſe incident to the ſofter Parts: And even after 
they have acquired that Degree of Solidity, which renders them 
ſubſervient to the various Purpoſes of the human Body, and are 
not entirely hard and dry as in Skeletons, but are, in ſome mea» 
ſure, ſucculent, they are ſtill lubricated and moiſten'd by a large 
Number of Veſſels, which convey Fluids not only through the 
Subſtance of the Bones, bur, alſo, through their Cavities: Reer 
in conſequence of theſe containing Vellels, and the Fluids con- 
tained in them, the ſame Diſorders may happen to the Bones with 
thoſe incident to the ſofter Parts. Hence it is, alſo, obvious, 
that the Bones are moſt obnoxious to ſuch Diſeaſes, when they 
moſt approach to the Nature of the ſofter Parts, that is, in young 
Perſons, which is, alſo, confirmed by daily Experience: Hence 
the Spina Ventoſa is almoſt only found in young Patients. And 
in decrepit Old- age, the Bones, when dry and fapleſ, are broken 
by the ſlighteſt Cauſe ; but ſuch Patients are generally little ſub- 
ject to the other Diſorders of the Bones. 

Beſides, it is certain from undoubted Facts, that, by means of 
Diſeaſes, the Bones have been fo changed, as, loſing their Solidity, 
to acquire the Softneſs of Fleſh : An Inſtance of which we have 
in Petit's Traits des Maladies des Os, Lib. 1. Cap. 4. where that 
juſtly celebrated Author informs us, that he has often obſerved 
a ſimilar Degeneration of the Bones into a ſoft and fleſhy Sub- 
ſtance. From all which Circumſtances it is ſufficiently obvious, 
that the Diſcaſes incident ro the ſofter Parts may, alio, happen 
in the Bones; which is ſtill more effectually proved from ana- 
romical Obſervations, with reſpect to the Fabric and Structure 
of the Bones. | 


For the Interſtices of the Bones are lined with a lender 
Membrane turniſhed with the ſame kind of Veſſels, and con- 


tinually moiſten'd by the fame Liquors, as moiſten the ſofter - 


Parts. 
Arad 


The celebrated Clopton Havers, in Oſteol. Nov. and Dominicus 
Gagliardus, in Anatom. Oſfum, have demonſtrated, that the Bones 


by Galen, in his Book de Ofſibus, in 
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of the human Body conſiſt of Laminz mutually applied to each, 
other, though in ſuch a manner that they are not always cloſely 
united, but leave between them Interſtices, through which a large 
Number of Veſſels run. But this appears moſt conſpicuouſly in 
the larger hollow Bones, ſuch as thoſe of the Thigh, Humerus, 
and Tibia; for in that Part of the Bones which is equally diſtant 
from both their Extremities, the Laminz appear cloſely united, 
and the Compages of the Bone is there found to be moſt firm; 
but, as the Laminz recede from the Middle to either Extremity 


of the Bones, the internal Laminz begin gradually to recede from 


their incumbent Laminæ, and leave confiderable Interſtices. 
The nearer theſe Laminz approach to the Extremities of the 
Bones, the greater Number of them recede from each other, 
till at laſt there is only left, in the Extremities of the Bones, a thin 
bony Cruſt, which covers and defends that ſurpriſing cellular 
Subſtance, obſervable about the Extremities of the Bones; for as 
the Laminz mutually recede from each other through all the 
Bone, its Cavity is gradually leſſen d, and at laſt entirely filled up 
at the Extremities with a bony and cellular Subſtance ; for, be- 
rween the receding Laminæ of the Bones, ſmall bony Ramifica- 
tions every-where ariſe, unite the ſeparate Laminz, retain them 
in their Situation, and divide the Interſtices between them into 


ſmaller Cellulæ. But in the ſmaller Bones, which have not large 


Cavities, ſuch as the Phalanges of the Fingers, this Union and 
mutual Concretion of the Laminz does not appear in the middle 
Space of the Bones; but many of the interior Laminz are, thro” 
their whole Length, diſtant from the incumbent Laminæ; and 
not only towards their Exrremities, but, alſo, every- where, form 
bony Cellulz, like thoſe obſerved in the larger Bones: Hence 
appears the Rte wht theſe Bones are far weaker than others, 
ſince the Strength of Bones depends upon the Union and Con- 
cretion of many bony Laminz with each other. The like bony 
Laminz, lying above each other, are obſerved to conſtitute the 
Cranium; and in ſome Craniums maniteſt Interſtices are ob- 
fervable between them. 

The Interſtices left between theſe Laminæ, receding from each 
Other, are lined with their proper Membranes, through which a 
large Number of Veſſels are diſtributed : This was fufficiently 
evinced by the Injections made by Ruyſeh, and may be pal- 
pably perceived in the larger Bones of newly killed Animals; fo 
that it is no Wonder, that the Bones ſhould be ſubjected ro the 
ſame Misfortunes with the ſofter Parts, fince they are furniſhed 
with the ſame kind of Veſſels, and the fame Fluids. 

This Structure of the Bones, conſiſting of Laminæ mutually 
applied to each other, excellently correſponds to the Phenomena 
ſometimes obſervable in Diſeaſes. If, as is obſerved under the 
Article Capur, the Pericranium is wounded, and the Bone re- 
mains bare for a conſiderable time, its Colour is gradually 
changed, and at laſt a corrupted Scale is ſeparated from the ſub- 
jacent ſound Bone. And, when ſmall Perforations are made in the 
Bone affected, the live ſubjacent Veſſels ſpring up through them, 
ſeparate the corrupted from the found Part, reſtore the loſt Sub- 
ſtance of the Bone, and form a new Perioſteum, in the ſame 
manner as the Subſtance loſt by means of a Wound is reſtored 
in the muſcular Parts of the Body. Under the Article CarvrT it 
is, alſo, ſhewn, that, in order to this Separation, it is not neceſſary 
that the Perforation ſhould reach the Diploe; for, that there are Veſ- 
ſels there, nobody can doubt; but in ſlight Wounds ſhallow Per- 
forations are ſufficient, and the live Veſſels ſpring up through them. 
Hence it is obvious, that between the Laminæ of the Cranium 
Veſſels are diſtributed, which, when the corrupted Part of the 
Bone is removed, very ſoon riſe through the Perforations. Cel. 
ſus, in the ſecond Chapter of his eighth Book, when treating of 
the Cure of Diſorders of the Bones, ſpeaks in the following man- 
ner, We muſt firſt, ſays he, lay open the Ulcer, and render the 
Bone bare; and, if the Diſorder of the Bone is broader than the 
Ulcer, an Inciſion is to be made in the Fleſh, ſufficient to lay the 
affected Part of the Bone bare: Then the actual Cautery is to be 
once or twice applied, or the Part is to be ſcraped, till a Diſcharge 
of ſome Blood is made, which is a Sign of @ ſound Bone ; for the 

art diſorder d muſt neceſſarily be ary. . | 


The greater the Interſtices between the Laminæ of the 
Bones are, the more, in theſe particular Parts, the Bones ap- 
proach to the Nature of the ſoft and muſcular Parts. f 


For, as the Interſtices between theſe Laminæ have ſlender 
Membranes furniſhed with Veſſels, ſo the larger theſe Interſtices 
are, the greater will the Number of Veſſels be; and the Bone 
muſt, of courſe, in ſuch a Part, approach very much to the Na- 
ture and Structure of the ſoft Parts. | | 


Fot this Reaſon, ſuch Parts of the Bones are moſt ſubject 
to the Diſorders incident to the ſoft Parts. 


This is ſufficiently obvious from what has been ſaid; for in 
theſe Interſtices there are Veſſels and Humours, as well as in the 
ſoft Parts; for which Reaſon a too great Weakneſs or Strength 
of - theſe Veſſels, and a ſpontaneous Degeneracy of the Humours 
they contain, may happen. The Motion, alſo, of the * 

roug] 


through theſe Veſſels, may be either too quick, or too faint and 
languid. In conſequence of theſe Circumſtances, there may be 
Obſtructions, Solutions of Continuity, Inflammations, all 
their Conſequences, in the Bones, as well as in the ſoft and muſ- 


cular Parts. 


Of this Kind are the broader Parts of the Bones near the 


| Joints; whereas they are more compact, and leſs vaſcular, in 
the Middle, or Part equidiſtant from their Extremities. 

We have already obſerved, that the Laminz which conſtitute 
the larger Bones, are, in that Part of the Bone which is equi- 
diſtant from its Extremities, ſo cloſely united as to leave hardly 
any Interſtices : Hence in ſuch Parts the Solidity of the Bone is 
zreateſt, and none, or very few, and ſmall Veſſels are diſtributed 
between theſe Laminæ: Bur as the Laminæ gradually recede 
more and more from each other, in proportion as they a ach 
to the Extremities of the Bones, and the Interſtices are en arged, 
fo the Bones are enlarged about the Joints, but are at the ſame 
time weaker, and more eaſily injured, becauſe there the external 
bony Cruſt, formed by the Union of the Laminæ, is thineſt. 
Clopton Ha vers, in bis Oſteologia Nova, tells us, that in the Middle 
of a Thigh- bone, before the Laminæ began to be ſeparated, be 
_ obſerved them five times thicker than at the Top of the Bone. 

But, ſays Van Sweiten, in a Thigh-bone curiouſly prepared, 
I obſerved the Laminæ in the middle Part of the Bone twenty 
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Tubricate the Joints; and, ſecondly, to diffuſe irſelf between the 
Lamine of the Bones, in order to prevent their roo great Dri- 
neſs: Hence, when, either in conſequence of decrepit Old-age, 


or Diſeaſes, this medullary Oil becomes defeCtive, the Joints 
when de- 


crackle, and move with Difficulty; the Bones, alſo, 

prived of this Oil, are eaſily broken. | 

' How great a Quantity of this medullary Oil is lodged in this 
cavernous Part of the Bones, is ſufficiently obvious in the Bones 
of Beef, when boiled : For, after all the Marrow contained in 
the larger Cavities of theſe Bones is taken out, if their Extremi- 
ties are SR ſtruck with a Mallet, a large Quantity of this 
medullary Oil is diſcharged. We ſhall hereafter contfider the 
Structure of theſe Veſicles, which contain the medullary Oil; 
ſince they are ſimilar to thoſe which conſtitute the Marrow lodg'd 
in the middle Cavities of the larger Bones, only wich this Differ- 
ence, that, in the cavernous Parts of the Bones, few Velicles, or 
perhaps only one, are lodged in the ſmaller Cavities z whereas 
the Marrow is a Congeries of many ſuch Veſicles, contained in 
a common Membrane. Now, where there is a greater Diſtance 
between the receding Laminz, it is ſuthciently obvious, that a 
larger Number of Veſicles may be lodged there: But in the 
Parts where theſe Laminz are contiguous, or, at leaſt, very little 
diſtant from each other, there are no ſuch Veſicles, but the thin 
medullary Oil is either diſtributed between the Lamine, by means 
of ſmall Ducts propagated from theſe Veſicles, or it enters by 
the Pores of the bony Laminz, which we ſhall afterwards de- 


times thicker than the thin bony Cruſt, with which the Head of ſcribe. 


that Bone, the Trochanter Major, and the inferior Part at the 

Articulation with the Tibia, are covered: Hence the Reaſon is 

obvious, why near the Joints.the Bones are moſt generally ſub- 
ject to the Diforders incident to the ſoft and muſcular Parts. 
Hence, alſo, it is that a more terrible Train of Symptoms at- 
tends Fractures happening in the large Parts of the Bones near 
the Joints, in conſequence of the Injury done to the numerous 
Veſſels, and the Effuſion and Corruption of their contain'd Fluids. 
It is requiſite the Bones ſhould be more ſtrong and firm in the 
Middle, than at the Extremities, becauſe, whilſt, for Inſtance, 
the whole Weight of the Body is ſupported by the Os Femoris, 
the greateſt Force acts upon the Middle of the Bone, and at the 
fame time there is here formed, in conſequence of the cloſe 
Union of the Laminz, a Cavity for the Marrow, whilſt, by ſuch 
an Union, the Strength of the Bones is, alſo, increaſed; for it is 
demonſtrable, from the Principles of Mechanics, that an hollow 
Cylinder is broken with greater Difficulty than a ſolid one, con- 
fibing of the ſame Quantity of Matter. 


Hence ariſes the primary Diſtinction between the Diſeaſes 
incident to the Bones. 


For the ſake of Diſtinctneſs, it is neceſſary to rank the Diſor- 
ders of the Bones under certain Claſſes, according as the various 
Parts conſtituting their Fabric are affected; for the Effects of 
theſe Diſorders are quite different, and require different Methods 
of Cure, according to the various Parts affected. Now the firſt 
Diſtinction of thele Diſorders, in the large articulated Bones, is 
taken from the Part affected, the Middle, for Inſtance, where 
they are moſt ſolid; or their Extremities, where they are indeed 
larger, but leſs firm, and of a more cellular Texture. 


The Bones, beſides the Veſſels common to the ſofter Parts, 
have, alſo, in their larger Cellulz, Veſicles full of a ſubtile 
medullary Oil, there ſecrered and accumulated for certain Pur- 
poles : Theſe Veſicles, which about the Joints are prone large 
are about the Middle of the Bone gradually deſtroyed, and 
almoſt vaniſh into ſmall Ducts, which contain a pinguious 
Subſtance. | 


Since, therefore, the larger Parts of the Bones, near the Joints, 
approach pretty much to the Structure of the ſoft Parts, fo the 
Diſorders incident to the latter may happen in the former. Be- 
ſides, another thing often gives Birth to the moſt terrible Diſor- 
ders of the Bones; for the thin — Oil is lodged in their 
cellular Part, ſecreted from the arterial Blood, and collected in 
Veſicles, which not only communicate with each other, but, 

alſo, with the whole 1 Syſtem, in the Cavities of the 
larger Bones; and through the Pores of the Cartilages, with which 
the Extremities of the articulated Bones are covered, diſcharge 


their Contents into the Cavities of the Joints, in order to form, 


in Conjunction with the glutinous Humour of the Glands of theſe 
Parts, a kind of Ointment for rendering the Joints more move- 
able. Beſides, theſe medullary Veſicles, lodged between the re- 
cn bony Laminz, ſeem to diſtribute ſome Part of the medul- 
lary Oil to the bony Laminz, in order to prevent the too eaſy 
Breaking of the Bones: For, as we ſhall afterwards ſhew, in 
theſe Parts, where the Laminæ are moſt cloſely united, the me- 
dullary Oil enters their Pores, and is diſtributed between the 
Laminæ, adjoining to each other, ſince in the middle, or moſt 
folid Part of the there is no Space or Room left for the 
medullary Veſicles. This medullary Oil, therefore, lodged in 
theſe Velicles, ſeems to anſwer two Ends, which are, firſt, to 


| Hence wriſcs another Claſs, or Order, of Diſeaſes incident to 
the Bones. | | pi 


Another Origin of Diſeaſes in the Bones is, when the Veſicles 
containing the medullary Oil are affected; in conſequence of 
which, à violent Corruption of that Oil happens, and many 
Diſorders, which ſhall afterwards be enumerated, will be pro- 


The Bones have an external Perioſteum, which not only ſur- 
rounds and covers their convex Part, bur, alſo, conveys the ar- 
rial Veſſels into their Celiulz and Marrow, and receives an 

incredible Number of venous Veſlels, both large and ſmall. 


Clopton Havers, in his Ofteo/ogia Nova, has demonſtrated, that 
all che Bones of che human Body are covered with a fine Mem- 
brane, of an acute Senſation, and which conſiſts of various Strata 
of Fibres, applied to each. other, tho* not interwoven : Theſe 
Fibres run parallel to each other, and in che ſame Direction with 
the Length of the Bone. In ſome Places this Membrane is 
thicker than in others, and ſeems to conſiſt of Fibres variouſly - 
decuſſating each other: But this is produced by the Muſcles, and 
their Tendons, running along the Perioſteum, before they are 
inſerted into the Bones. Clopton Havers, allo, oblerv'd, that the 
Perioſteum running along the Bones was wanting in thoſe Place, 
where the Ligaments uniting the articulated Bones ariſe; and that 
thePerioſteum runs upon the Ligaments, and is thus convey'd tothe 
adjacent Bone: Hence he imagined, that the Perioſteum was only 
a Continuation of one and the ſame Membrane, which, drawin 
its Origin from the Dura Mater, covered the Cranium, and 1s 
thence extended over the Surface of all the other Bones, and is 
ſo perfectly accommodated to all their Cavities and Eminences, 
that it exactly covers their whole Surface. But that Part of the 
articulared Bones, which is contained within the Ligaments which 
conſtitute the articular Capſulæ, are deſtitute of the Perioſteum, 
which, there, is ſeparated from them, and runs upon the Liga- 
ments. Nothing, therefore, can be either conveyed to or from 
the Bones, except by means of the Perioſteum: All the Veſſels, 
then, conveyed to the Bones for their Nutrition and Growth, or 
which penetrate into their cellular Part, or are, through diſtinct 
Perforations, carried to the Marrow collected in their middle 
Cavities, previouſly paſs through the Perioſteum. In like man- 
ner, the fall Veins which return the Blood, paſs through that 
Membrane, which, in conſequence of this Circumſtance, is of 
an highly vaſcular Nature, as R#yſcb, in his Adverſar. Decad. 
3. Tab 2. Fig. 8. has beautifully demonſtrated. Beſides, the Pe- 
rioſteum is cloſely united to the Bone by means of the Rami- 
fications of Veſlels convey'd from. the former to the latter, and 
the Veins returning from the latter ro the former, almoſt in every 
Point: Hence it adheres very firmly to the Bone, eſpecially in 

oung Perſons; for in decrepit Old-age, where many, of the 
Veſſcis are aboliſhed, the Perioſteum is obſerved to adhere but 
ſlightly to the Bone. Clopton Havers, before the Diſcoveries of 
Rouyſch, being ſurpriſed at the firm Coheſion of this Mem- 
brane with the Bones, believed, that this happened principally at 
that Age in which the Bones are ſoft, and, as it were, glutinous. 
This Phyſician, alſo, obſerved, that it was united to the Bone 
by means of ſmall Fibres ſent out from it into the Subſtance of 
the Bone. But it was afterwards diſcovered, by the Injections 
of Ruyſch, that theſe Fibres were ſmall Veſlels ſent from the 
Perioſteum to the Bone in an incredible Number. Nor are the 
larger Bones alone cover d with a vaicular Perioſteum; but, * | 
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the ſmall Bones of the Ear, which ſome great Men have aſſerted 
to be without it. The internal Cavity of the Tympanum is, 
alſo, covered with its Perioſteum, which is furniſhed with innu- 
merable Veſſels, as R»yſch,-in Epiſt. Anatom. 9. has ſhewn by 
the Figure he there gives of it. | | 


Hence ariſes a third Series or Claſs of Diſorders incident to 
the Bones. 


Whatever Cauſe therefore hinders the free Paſſage of the Hu- 
mours through the Veſſels of the Perioſteum into the Bone, or 

revents their Return from the Bone to the Perioſteum, may 
duce Diſorders in the Bone, though the primary and immediate 
Cauſe of theſe Diſorders is not lodged in the Subſtance. of the 
Bone, properly ſo called, but in the Perioſteum only. The Rea- 


ſon of this is ſufficiently obvious, from what has been ſaid in the 


preceding Paragraph. 


The Bones have an internal Perioſteum, which lines and 

covers the Cavities containing the Marrow, diſtributes the 

_ arterial Veſſels to the medullary Veſicles, and receives an in- 
credible Number of venous Veſſels, both large and ſmall. 


The internal Perioſteum is not ſo eaſily exhibited to the Senſes 
as the external; yet there ſeems to be ſuch a Membrane, though 
of an highly tender Nature, fince it is ſafely defended by tt 
Bone which covers it. The Dura Mater covers the Cranium, 
and ſerves it inſtead of a Perioſteum: But as this Membrane 
fends off Vaginz, by which the Nerves arifing from the Medulla 


Oblongata and Spinalis are ſafely defended, it was . its 
is and ſlender Membranes. 


Fabric ſhould be ſomewhat thicker and ſtronger.] This Mem- 


brane, being in the large hollow Bones, defended from all external 


Injuries, and ſerving only to cover the internal Surface of the 
Bones, and receive the Veſſels, does not require ſo great Firm- 
neſ; and Strength as the external Perioſteum; and, in conſequence 
of its Slenderneſs, is with more Difficulty diſcovered: In thoſe 
Bones whole internal Surfaces are totally cellular, ſuch a con- 
tinued Membrane is not eaſily diſcover'd, ſince the Structure and 
Fabric of ſuch Bones is highly intricate and perplexed. Nor is 
it eaſily diſcovered about the Extremities of the larger Bones, 
where the receding bony Laminæ form a ſurpriſingly ſpongious 
Subſtance. - But this Membrane is principally found in that Part 
of the larger Bones, Which, by a cloſe Union of the bony La- 
mine, is moſt ſolid, and has a 45 Cavity in its Middle, deſtined 
for containing the Marrow. Rwvyſch, in Adverſar. Decad. 3. 
informs us, that Anatomiſts often talked at random, with re- 
ſpect io the Membrane which they ſuppoſe to ſurround the Mar- 
row; and affirms, that in thoſe Bones whoſe Cavities are full of 
an oſſeo - ſpongious, or an offeo-filamentary Subſtance, there is 
no common Membrane inveſting the Marrow found. Nor is 
this to be wonder'd at, ſince, in ſuch Bones, the Marrow is not 
collected into a common Cavity, but diſperſed into different 
Cellule. But Rayſch, in Phe ſaur. 10. Tab. 3. Fig. 2. deſcribes 
the Fabric of the Os Humeri of a Child, when longitudinally 
divided into two, in the following manner, and has given us 
a Repreſentation of it. The interior Subſtante, ſays he, which 
is of an ofſeo-{pongious Nature, is furniſhed with a medullary 
Liquor, and lined with a Membrane as thin as a Spider's Web; 
and this Membrane is furniſhed with ſmall Arteries full of Blood, 
which, by that means, give a rediſh Colour to the Membrane, In 
the Part, alſo, laſt quoted, the ſame Author deſcribes a Portion 
of the Os Femoris of an Infant, in the Cavity of which, when 
divided with a Saw, there appears a ſlender Membrane, like a 
Spider's Web, which ſurrounds the Marrow; and, alſo, the ſmall 
Arteries diſperſed through this Membrane : Hence it is ſufficiently 
obvious, that there is ſuch a ſlender Membrane in the internal 
Cavities of the Bones. But it may ſeem dubious, whether this 
Membrane belongs to the Marrow, or is the internal Perioſteum 
of the Bone; or whether it anſwers both theſe Purpoſes. But 
it we conſider what Ciopton Havers has, in his Ofteo/ogia Nova, 
advanced, concerning the Structure of the Marrow, it is highly 
probable, that this Membrane is diſtin from it; for that Au- 
thor informs us, that the entire Marrow is covered with a 
thin and pellucid Membrane, which, in ſome Places, is of a 
rediſh Colour, as if ſmall Blood-veſſels were diſtributed through 
its Structure: But, when he cautiouſly ſeparated this Membrane 
from the Marrow, which was of a pretty firm Conliſtence, 
he often ſaw entire Veſſels running along the Surface of the 
Marrow. And he ſays, he was abſolutely certain, that theſe 
Veſſels did not at all belong to the incumbent Membrane then 


ſeparated from them. Immediately after, he ſubjoins, that this 


embrane not only adheres to the Bone by ſmall Veins ; but 
that it, alſo, inſinuates itſelf into the tranſverſe Pores, found in 
the internal Surface of the Bones. From this Deſcription it is 
ſufficiently obvious, that this render Membrane adheres to the in- 
ternal Surface of the Bones; and that, under it, Veſſels, formed 
into another! Membrane, run along the Surface of the Marrow; 
and, conſequently, that the internal Perioſteum is diſtin from 
the Marrow contiguous to it. The Uſe, therefore, of this in- 
ternal Perioſteum is not only to diſtribute the arterial Veſſels to 
8% 


the medullary Veſicles, and receive the venous Veſlels returning 
thence, but, alſo, by means of the Veſſels ſent into the Subſtance 


of the Bones, and returning thence, to be ſubſervient to the 


Life and Nouriſhment of theſe Bones. This is, perhaps, eviticed 
in the ſurpriſing Phenomena obſervable in ſome Diſorders of 
the Bones. Ruyſch, in Theſaur. 10. N 176. not only deſcribes, 
but, alſo, gives us a Figure of an Os Cubiti, rendered carious 
and corroded ; in whoſe Cavity there was a _— , entirely 
ſeparated from the exterior Subſtance of the ubiti, and 
capable of being moved every kk, It is not improbable, that, 

by ſome Diſorder of the internal Perioſteum, the interior Part 

of the Bone, which is principally nouriſhed by that Perioſteum, 


had been affected, and that the tubular internal Part of the Bone 
had been ſeparated from its external Parr. | 


Hence ariſes a fourth Diviſion of Diſorders incident to the 


For ſince this internal Perioſteum, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, conſiſts of Veſſels, ſo Obſtructions, Inflammations, and 
all their 8 may happen therein. Hence the con- 
tiguous Bone will be affected, and the Misfortune be next com- 
municated to the ſubjacent Marrow. > 0 


The Bones have in their Cavities an infinite Number of 
Veſicles, filled with a ſubtile medullary Oil, which they keep, 
diſtribute not only — each other, but, alſo, between the 
Interſtices of the bony Laminæ, the Cavities of the Joints, 
and this thro* ſtreight Pores. Theſe Veſicles are furniſhed with 
Arteries, Veins, Lympheducts, adipoſe Ducts, ſmall Nerves, 


We have already conſider'd the Veſicles full of a medullary 
Oil, lodged in the cellular Parts of the Bones about the Joints : 
But here we treat of the Marrow, 2 ſo called, which is 
lodged in the Cavities of the larger Bones, and conſiſts of an in- 
finite Number of Veſicles, collected and united in one common 
Membrane. Clopton Havers, as he informs us in his Oſteologia 
Nova, obſerved, that the medullary Oil is not lodged in the 
Cavity of the Membrane ſurrounding the Marrow, but is col- 
lected into ſmall Veſicles, by the Union of which, larger Lobes, 
cover'd with a peculiar Membrane, are form'd; and of theſe 
Lobes the whole Maſs of Marrow obſervable in the Cavities of 
the larger Bones is compoſed. But theſe minute Veſicles, con- 
taining the medullary Oil, ſeem to communicate with each other, 
as do, alſo, the larger Lobes formed by them : Hence this Oil may 
be convey'd, not only to the Subſtance of. the Bone, but, alſo, 
to the Cavities of the Joints, from all, and even the moſt diſtant 
Parts of the Marrow; for, when Clopton Havers wounded the 
Membrane of ſuch a medullary Lobe, he found that the medul- 
lary Oil was not all at once, but gradually, diſcharged ; but that 
the Whole was, however, gradually evacuated by a gentle Com- 
preſſion, without breaking the minute Veſicles. When he, 
means of the Fire, melted the harder Parts of the Marrow, he 
faw it gradually drop away, leaving the Velicles and Lobes 
empty: This is, alſo, confirmed by this, that by an Increaſe 
of Motion, and a Defect of Nutrition, the Quantity of the 
Marrow is decreaſed; but enlarged by Reft and High-living, 
as Du Verney, in Academ. det Sciences, Ann. 1700. fays, has 
been confirmed by various Experiments. The fame Author, 
alſo, deſcribes the Fabric of the Marrow to be like what we 
have repreſented it. But the medullary Oil ſeems capable of be- 
ing diſcharged from its containing Veſicles in three Manners ; 
for it is either derived to the Extremities of the Bones, through 
the . Lobules, and there ouſes through 
the Pores of the Cartilages, with which the Extremities of the 
articulated Bones are incruſtated, into the Cavities of the Joints, 
that thus their Motion, as we have already obſerved, may be 
performed, without any Attrition and Abraſion of the Bones 
moved; hence, alſo, it is, that, after violent Motion, the Quan- 
tity of the Marrow is leſſen d: Or, perhaps, this thin and highly 
attenuated Oil enters the ſmall abſorbent Veins, and is mixed wi 
the Blood; for it is certain, that, in ſome acute Diſeaſes, we 
often obſerve the whole Fat of the Body almoſt conſumed in a 
few Days. And, in the laſt Place, this medullary Oil ſeems to 
enter the Subſtance of the Bones, and procure to them a due 
Degree of Coheſion and Unctuoſity. When Clopton Hawvers 
was inveſtigating the particular Ways, by which this medullary 
Oil infinuated itſelf into the Subſtance of the Bones, he found that 
their internal Lamina was full of numberleſs Perforations, thro” 
which, however, after an exact Scrutiny, he faw, that no Veſſels 
were either conveyed to the Marrow, or returned from it. In 
the next ſucceeding Lamina he obſerved ſimilar Pores, though 
not correſponding directly to the others, but ſituated in different 
Parts: For which Reaſon the medullary Oil cannot, from the 
Pores of the internal Laminz, directly enter thoſe of the ſuc- 
ceeding Lamina, but, muſt, after it has entered the Pores of the 
firſt Lamina, run between that, and the ſecond, till ir meets wirh 
fimilar Pores; after which it runs between the ſecond and third 
Lamine, till it enters the Pores of the latter; and is thus ſuc- 

6 ceſſively 


ceſſively diſtributed between the Laminæ of the Bone, till it arrives 
at its Surface. Thoſe Perforations, which the medullary Oil en- 
tered, were, by that Author called tranſverſe Pores ; and he called 
thoſe Paſſages, thro” which the medullary Oil was convey'd be- 
ween tho Laminæ, before its Recepijon unto the tranſverſe Pores, 
ongirudinal Pores, becauſe 82 in che ſame Direction with 
the Fibres which conſtitute the Laminæ of che Bones. ſame 
Author, alſo, informs us, that theſe longitudinal Pores ate hot to 
be diſcovered without the Aſſiſtance of the beſt Microſcopes, 
but that they are of all other Parts moſt eafily diſcovered in che 
Ribs. He, alſo, adds, that he could clearly. diſtinguiſh them 
in the thickeſt Part of the Scapula, where the bony Laminz im- 
mediately cohere to each other; and be oblerved, that the Mar- 
row which entered theſe W Parts, adhered to their Sides 
like Oil. He, alſo, affirms, that in an human Bone, conſiſting of 
eleven or twelve diſtinct Strata of Laminæ, he obſerved theſe 
Pores.. The tranſverſe Pores, then 170 tranſmit che medullary 
Oil; but thoſe of the longitudinal Kin convey it between the 
Laminæ of the Bone, ſo that the Interſtices between theſe La · 
minæ are lubricated by this Oil. ſuch a Diſtribution of the 
medullary Oil thro? the Subſtance of the Bone, obtains only in 
thoſe Parts where the bony Laminæ are contiguous to each other. 
But about the Joints, where they are at à conſiderable Diſtance 
from each other, are found the medullary Veſicles already de- 
ſcribed, and which are eaſily capable of diſtributing ſuch an Oil. 
ln conſequence of this curious Structure, the medullary Oil is 
moſt equably diſtributed thro the Subſtance, of the Bone ; 
ſince the internal Lamina of the Bone muſt tranſmit the Quan- 
tity of Marrow ſubſervient to its own Uſes, and thoſe of all the 
incumbent Laminz, hence there is found in it the — Num- 
ber of tranſverſe Pores, a ſmaller Number in the ſucceeding La- 
mina; and the Number gradually decreaſes, in proportion, as 
the Laminz approach nearer to the Surface ot the Bone, as 
ame found upon accurate Obſervation. | 
the Bones, the moſt dry and terreſtrial Parts of the hu- 
man Body, are ſupply'd with this fine and ſubtile Oil, by means of 
which it, perhaps, is, that the Union of the terreſtrial Parts is 
maintain d, ſince it is interpoſed between them, as a kind of 
Glue ; for the Bones, when all the Oil is, by means of Fire, ex- 
tracted from them, become friable; but when calcined in a ſtrong 
ire, .and immerſed in Oil, they again reſutne their Coheſion, as 
is ſhewn under the Article FiBR a. Mo | 
Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why the Bones, which are fur- 
niſhed wich ſuch a large Quantity of pinguious Oil, are fo 
ood Fuel for the Fire; ſo that Herodotus, in his fourth Book, 
intituled Melpomene, informs us, that the Scyzhians, when they 
wanted Wood, boiled the Fleſh of their Sacrifices, by kindling 
their Bones; and if proper Veſſels were wanting for this Purpoſe, 
they threw all the Fleſh into their .Bellies, with an Addition of 
Water, after which, they put Fire to their Bones, by which means 
an Ox, in ſome manner, boiled himſelf. Hence, 2 
the Reaſon why the beſt- prepared Skeletons, where the larger 
Bones are perforated, and all the Marrow diſcharged. by boiling, 
again become not only yellow, but are often moiſt with a pin- 
guious Oil; for the medullary Oil, diſtributed between the La- 
minæ of the Bones, gradually advances to their Surface. 

This medullary Oil is ſeparated from the arterial Blood, col- 
lected in the medullary Vehicles, and thence diſcharged for the 
ſeveral Purpoſes deſtin d for it by Nature. Clapton Havers, in 
his Ofteologia Nova, informs us, that he obſerved the Arteries 
diſtributed to the Marrow quite diſtinct from thoſe which convey 
the vital Humours thro? the Subſtance of the Bones; and that they 
were, alſo, convey'd to the Marrow thro' proper Perforations 
in the Bone, thous in ſuch a manner as not to penetrate the 
Bones in a direct Courſe, but run obliquely a conſiderable Way 
thro' the Subſtance of the Bone, before they reach'd the Marrow. 
The ſame Author obſerved an Artery of this Kind to run an 
Inch and an half within the Subſtance of the Bone, the Thick- 
neſs of which, in that Part, hardly exceeded the eighth Part of an 
Inch. But he could not diſcover, whether this Artery, thro all 
its Courſe, diſtributed any ſmall Ramifications thro? the Subſtance 
of the Bone. After ſuch an Artery comes into the Cavity of the 
Bones, 'tis generally divided into two ifications, each of which 
runs to oppoſite Extremities of the Bones, and ſends off numberleſs 
ſmall Ramifications thro' the medullary Veſicles. But tho”, by means 
of a Microſcope, this Author obſerved ſmall Blood-veſlels 
diſperſed thro' the moſt minute medullary, Veſicle, yet he inge- 
nuouſly confeſſes, that he could not diſcover whether 45 
ſicle was furniſhed with ſuch Blood - veſſels: And he ſeems to be 
of Opinion, that this Circumſtance was by no means , 
ſince theſe Veſicles communicate with each other, in conſe- 

ce of which, the medullary Oil, ſecrered by the arterial Fa- 

ric of ſome of thera, may be convey'd to the others. But, by 

the Injections of Ray/ch, it is Certain, that the Whole of the 

. up hx is my eb ſuch Veſſels, in con * of which, 

y probable, that a ſimilar atus is 
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the m il is ſecr the remaini is con- 
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a laſt terminate in one Vein, which generally goes out at the 


and junction with the Vein and the Artery, 4 


collected into larger- Trunks, 
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e Perforation at which the Artery enters. . The ſame Author, 
455 obſerved, that the minute Fei Aniing from the Marrow 
tered the Subſtance oſ the Bones, and there 6 Per- 
pps theſe Veins return the Blood wars G to the Marrow by the 
teries for its Nutriment, which nouriſh the Blood; for, in man 
other Parts of the Body, there is obſerved a. double Apparatus o 
* and Veins, one of which is ſubſervient to the Secretion 
a particular Fluid, and the other to the Life and Nouriſh- 
ment of the Part. | | . 
But ſince theſe Parts become red by Injections, which. were 
before. white and pellucid, 'tis obvious, that there ore, in ſack 
rts,. {mall Series of Veſts, and conſequently lymphatic Veſſels. 
is. is, alſo, certain frotu this, that all the Cavities of the 
Y, Whether large or ſmall, are moiſtened by a fine exhaling 
quor, in conſequence of which there muſt be in cheie Parts 
fimilar abſorbent.{mall-Veins. - | 8 
But whether in theſe there are 43; adipoſe Ducts, by mean 
of which the medullary: Oil, collected in the Veſicles, is convey' 
to particular Parts, Heyers confeſſes, he could not diſcover, 
He rather thought, that the 8 Sides of theſe Veſicles 
were full of Pores, by means of which ** communicat 
with each other. ut he found: conſiderable adipoſe Ducts, by 
means of which the medullary Oil was convey'd from the caver- 
nous Parts of the Bones to the Cavities of the Joints, Du YVerney, 
in Mem, de / Acad. des Sciences, An, 1700. has demonſtrated, th: 
there are Nerves in che Marrow ; for he obſerved, that, in Con- 
| erve was conyey'd 
thro? the Bone to the Marrow. He, alſo, obſerved, rhat theſe 
three Veſſels were incloſed in a common kind of Vagina, which 
was a Production of the Perioſteum. Befides, he proved by un- 
deniable Experiments, that the Marrow was furniſhed with a 
Senſe of Pain; for, in the Hoſpicals, when, after the Amputation 
of Limbs, the Dreſſings were renewed, he often ordered the 
Marrow to be ſomewhat roughly touched; upon which the Pa- 
tients. immediately expreſſed a Senſe of Prin, And, that this 
Truch might be the more effectually evinced, before the Mem- 
bersof the Royal n Paris, he cut off the Thigh of a live 
Animal, and, waiting till the Pain of the Operation was, in ſore 
meaſure, abated, he thruſt a Probe into the Marrow ; upon cons 
the Animal forthwith diſcovered Marks of the moſt intenle ar 
exquiſite Pain. | | „ 
Hence ariſes the fifth and laſt Claſs, or Diviſion, of the Dif 
orders incident to the Bones. tet 24d | 
Since, in the moſt concealed and internal Marrow of the Bones, 
there are ſuch a Variety of Humours, and ſuch a Number of Vel- 
ſels, almoſt all the Diſorders already enumerated may, alſo, happen 
here; ſo that this is another, and the laſt, Diviſion of the Blonder, 
incident to the Bones: For, firſt, we conſidered thoſe Diſeaſes which 
affect the Subſtance of the Bone, properly ſo. called; the Differ- 
ences of which were drawn from their 5 des either the broad 
and cellular Part near the Joints, or the middle and more ſolid 
Parts; ſecondly, we conſidered the Veſicles full of a medullary 
Oil lodged in the cellular Parts of the Bones, and ſhewed, that. 
another Kind of Diſorders aroſe from them; thirdly, we con- 
ſidered the external Perioſteu ſurrounding the Bones, and ſhew'd, 
that it might prove the Origin of another Species of Diſorders ; 
fourthly, we ſhew'd, that almoſt the ſame Misfortunes were in- 
cident to the internal Perioſteum; in the fifth and laſt Place, we 
have conſidered the Structure and Uſe of the Marrow in the Ca- 
vities of the larger Bones, according to the Diſcoveries of the 
beſt Anatomiſts, t by this means the Diſorders incident to 
this Part might be the better known. From theſe, duly con- 
fidered, we are better enabled to form the Diagnoſtic and Pro- 
gnoſtic of Diſeaſes of the Bones, and to make Choice of proper © 
curative Intentions, which ought to differ according to the dif- 
ferent Natures of the Diſorders.  - 


If the medullary Oil ftagnares in its proper Veſicles, Emun- 
Qories, or in the Interſtices of the Bones, and, by the viral 
Heat and Motion, becomes acrimonious, putrid, ind ſanious, 
ic will prevent a new Secretion, obſtruct the Veſſels which 
convey the Humours to the Parr, and thoſe which ſecrete 
them, and inflame its proper Veſicles. Then it will produce 
a Suppuration, or, by a gangrenous Putrefaction, corrupt the 
Fluids and Solids. Hence the Subſtance of the Bone, not 

only deſtitute of Veſſels, and vital Fluids, but, alſo, corroded 
by acrid Humours, is changed into a kind of cineritious Calx, 
where it is moſt thin and ſlender, that is, in the Cellulæ of the 
29 — By this means violent Pain, Heat, Pulſation, Tu- 

mor, Abſceſſes, and Caries, are produced. Such a Stagnation 
may ariſe from every Obſtruction; but, if it ariſes from an in- 
ternal Cauſe, then the Diſorder is called Spina Ventoſa. 


In this Aphoriſm are conſidered the Diſeaſes incident to the 
Bones, when the medullary Oil ſecreted from the arterial Blood, 
collected in the Veſicles diſperſed through the cellular Parts of the 
Bones, or accumulated in theſe Veſicles in the Marrow, becomes 
and corrupted. _ | 

rom what has been ſaid, *tis obvious, that this Oil is collected 

in cheſe Veſicles for certain Purpoſes; and that it, petbaps, ſtag- 
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nates for ſome time, or, at 75 moves very ſlowly in them ; for 
in Animals, kept in a State of Eaſe, tis found :o be accumulated 
in large Quan:ities, whgreas, after violent Exerciſe, tis much 
diminiſhed. By Stagnatſon, therefore, is meant ſuch a Condi- 
tion of the medullary Oil, or of the Parts which contain and 
convey it, as renders it incapable of performing thoſe Motions, 
which, in a State of Health, it ought necefferl to perform. 
For this medullary Oil ought to be capable of diſcharging itſelf 
into the Cavities of the foinws, in order to lubricate them. It 
ought, alſo, to inſinuate itſelf into the Interſtices of the bony 
Laminz ; it ought, in like manner, to paſs freely chro? theſe minute 
Velicles into thoſe adjacent, till, at laſt, it is convey'd to the Parts 
where ic is requir d. By every Cauſe, therefore, which hinders 
ſuch a Motion of the medullary Oil, a Stagnation will be pro- 
duced. But we obſerve, that the mildeſt pinguious Subſtances 
ſpontaneoully aſſume a violent Degree of Acrimony, ſome ſooner, 
and ſome later. Mild and recent Oil of ſweet Almonds, when 
expoſed to the Summer-heat, in a few Days, becomes ſo acri- 
monious, as to burn the Fauces, when it is ſwallowed. Butter 
is generally corrup:ed in the ſame manner, tho' not fo ſoon. 
Tis true, this 5 is ſurpriſingly accelerated by the free 
Acceſs of the Air; ſo that the Marrow, ſtagnating in the Cavi- 
ties of the Bones, requires a longer time before it is corrupted, 
though, by its Continuance in that State, it will, at laſt, dege- 
nerate. Now, the vital Heat will ſoon render this ſtagnant Oil 
putrid, eſpecially ſince it has a natural Tendency to Putrefaction , 
tor, in a few Days, the Marrow. of the ſoundeſt kill'd Animals is 
ee corrupted, and becomes intolerably fetid; and, its oleous 
'enacity being deſtroy'd, it is diſſolved into a thin, but high 
putrid Sanics. It will be ſufficiently obvious, what terrible Mil- 
tortunes mult neceſſarily be the Conſequences of this, if we con- 
ſider the highly tender Fabric of thoſe Parts which ſecrete, collect, 
and convey, the medullary Oil ; for as ſoon as the Arteries, con- 
vey'd to the Marrow, have reach'd to the Cavities of the Bones, 
laying aſide, in all Probability, their callous Coats, they become 
ſo ſoft and pulpous, that the Marrow of an old Ox may be eaſily 
reduced to an oleous Maſs between the Fingers, When a Cor- 


ruption, therefore, is once begun here, the medullary Oil, con- 


verted into an acrid Sanies, will corrode the Veſicles which con- 
rain it, and, in like manner, deſtroy the adjacent ſound ones. 
Thus, ſuch a Misfortune, happening in a ſmall Portion of the 
Marrow, will be ſoon propagated thro' the adjacent Parts. Theſe 
ſmall Veſſels may, therefore, be inflamed, and all the Conſequences 
of an Inflammation be produced in the Marrow. Bur a benign Sup- 
pura ion can hardly happen here, becauſe putrid Serum is of an 
highly acrimonious Quality; and tho' ſuch a Suppuration ſhould 
happen, yet the Pus, collected in a cloſe Place, and nor being 
capable of having itſelt f . would, in like manner, be- 

come attenuated and putrid. Hence, when the vital Veſſels of 
the Marrow are deſtroy'd, a gangrenous Corruption, of the worlt 
Kind, muſt neceſlarily enſue. 

Beſides, the Malignity of this putrid Sanies, being daily aug- 
mented, renders the Ditorder worfe, acts upon the whole Surface 
of the internal Cavity of the Bone, and will, conſequently, ſoon 
deſtroy the external Membrane of the Marrow, and the internal Pe- 
rioſteum. The Subſtance, theretore, of the Bones thus deſtitute of 
vital Veſſels will be at once corroded and deſtroy'd by an acrid 
Sanies. But this will happen ſooneſt in the largeſt Parts of the 
Bone, or in the Cellu'z of the Apophyſes, where the bony Sub- 
ſtance is molt tender, and the medullary Veſicles are lodged be- 
tween the receding Laminæ of the Bone. Hence. in ſuch Places, 
the corrupted medullary Oil will a&t upon both Sides of the bony 
Lamine, and, conſequently, ſoon deſtroy them. But, about the 
moſt ſolid Part of the Bones, the bony Subſtance is more {lowly 
deſtroy'd, becauſe the Bone is there thicker, and the corrupted 
Sanies only touches the internal Lamina of the Bone. But, as 
this Sanies is attenuated in proportion as it becomes acrimonious, 
ic will gradually infinuace iiſelf into the Pores of the external La- 
wella; and thus it may be convey'd between the bony Laminæ, 
in the ſame manner with the medullary Oil. By this means a 
Corroſion of the Subſtance of the Bone will happen; fo that the 
molt ſolid Bones, their Coheſion being deſtroy'd, become a kind 
of Calk. Thus, under the Article FRACTURA, 'tis ſhewn, that 
the largeſt Bones of the Body, when become carious, are broken 
by a very (mall Force. | - 

Since, therefore, an Inflammation, with all irs Conſequences, 
may happen in theſe Parts, and ſince the Marrow is furniſhed 
with a Senſe of Pain, the Reaſon is obvious, why Pain, Heat, 
and Pulſation, are found in theſe Parts. Surpriſing Tumors 
of the Bones have, alſo, been obſerved to be produced by 
this means, ſince the bony Laminz, mutually receding from 
each other more and more, eſpecially near the Joints, have en- 
larged the Bones far beyond their natural Size. Hence tis ob- 
vious, that the more ſoft cellular Parts, about the Joints of the 
Bones, often degenerate in a very ſurpriſing manner; and that In- 
flammations and Abſceſſes may, ſometimes, be found in them. 
Bur, when the medullary Oil is corrupted, terrible Misfortunes 
happen, and even a violent Caries of the Bones, which is ſaid to 
be preſent, when the corrupted Bone, as it were, mouiders into 
Powder, and no longer relifts. the Probe. Hence Ceſſus, in che 


ſecond Chapter of his eighth Book, informs us, That, in 4 
< Caries of the Bones, we may know whether the Caries is deep, 
< or ſuperficial, by the Probe”s penetrating farther, or leſs, into it. 
A Caries, therefore, is the worſt of all the Diſorders incident to 
the Bones, ſince it generally indicates a total Corrupricn or Cor- 
roſion of them; for the flighter Diſorders of the Bones are ge- 
nerally cured by an Exfoliation, or a Separation of the corrupred 
Laminæ; whereas a Caries can never be cured by Exfoliation, 
bur muſt, by means of the Knife, or actual Cautery, be removed, 
till we come to the live Parts. f 
Since, therefore, many Cauſes of an Obſtruction may produce 
ſuch a Stagnation of the medullary Oil, ſo tis obvious, that the 
tertible Diforders ariſing from the medullary Oil may draw theit 
Origins from Cauſes very various and different. But Compreſ- 
tons or Deſtructions of the Veſſels, by external Cauſes, are rarely 
form'd in the Marrow, becauſe it is pretty ſafely defended by the 
Bone, Tis, however, pretty certain, that the Marrow may be 
injured by violent Contuſions, or Fractures of the Bones. But 
when a Corruption of the medullary Oil, without any external 
Injury, ariſes purely from an internal Diſorder, the Diſeaſe is ge- 
nerally, by Phyſicians and Surgeons, called a Spina Ventoſa, 
which, according to Doctor Freind, in his Hiſtory of Phyſic 
was firſt deſcribed by Rhazes, an Arabian Phyſician, and rived 
the Name of Spina Ventoſa, becauſe ir conſiſted in a Corrofion 
and Corruption of the Bone, accompany'd with a pungent Pain 
and Tumor. For when this Diforder, P—_ with a Cor- 
ruption of the Marrow, has corroded the Bone, the Teguments 
are ſurpriſingly ſwelled, and the Subſtance of the Bone often 
greatly diſtended. The Name of Spina Ventoſa diſpleaſed 
Marcus Aurelius Severinus, who wrote a whole Treatiſe on this 


Diſorder, and would rather have it called by a compound Greek 


Word, Pedar throcace, which ſignifies a Diſorder of the Joints 
of Children, becauſe this Diſeaſe is moſt frequently incident to 
Children, and moſt generally obſerved about their Joints. This 
Author gave the following Definition of a Pedarthrocace : 
&« This Diſorder, ſays he, in his Treatiſe de recond. Abſceſſ. 

&« Natur. is a corrupted Abſceſs, or Sphacelation of the — 
e happening about the Joints of Children, in conſequence cf 
c the primary Sordes of the Sperm, and menſtruous Blood, not 
« being ſufficiently purged off, but collected and putrefied.” 
He did not, however, deny, but this Diſorder might happen to 
Adults; and in the ſame Treatiſe, he gives us an Inſtance of a Wo- 
man, arrived at the Years of Maturity, who laboured under this 
Diſorder. Petrus de Marchettis, in his Obſervat. Medic. Chirurg. 
affirms, that he has known both Men and Women to labour 
under this Diſorder till the twenty- fifth Year of their Age, but no 
longer; unleſs, having before been afflicted with this Misfortune, 
they were not as yet recovered. But as, in rickety Children, the 
Tumors of the Bones, about the Joints, are frequently obſerved 
without any Corruption of them, the Name of Pedarrhrocace 
ſeems rather to be too ambiguous. And Severinus himſelf, in 
another Paſſage, of the ſame Work, ſeerns to be in a kind of He- 
ſitation, and thinks, we ought not abſolutely to aſſert, that the 
Spina Ventoſa is the ſame thing with the Pædarthrocace. Tis, 
therefore, proper to retain the Name of Spina Ventoſa, in order 
to diſtinguiſh this Diſorder, ſince it was uſed by Rhazes, the firſt 
Phylician who wrote any thing diſtinct upon this Diſorder; and 
the Meaning of the Word may be ſufficiently limited from what 
has been already faid ; namely, that it is a Corruption of the Bone 
ariſing from a peccant Quality of the Marrow; for which Rea- 
ſon the Corruption begins in the interior Part of the Bone, and 
is gradually propagated thro? all its Subſtance, till, the Perioſteum 
being corroded or torn by the tumid Subſtance of the Bone, a 
Pain and Tumor of the ſuperincumbent Parts are produced. 
Bur, when the Corruption begins in the exterior Parts of the 
Bone, it proceeds gradually ro the more internal Parts ; and 
though, ar laſt, it affects the Marrow itſelf, yer ſtill ir may be 
called a Caries of the Bone; by which means all the Diſputes of 
the Learned, whether the Spina Ventoſa of the Arabians was 
known and deſcribed by the Greeks, will be cut off; for that a 
Caries of the Bones, and a Sphacelation of them, were known 


to the antient Greeks, is certain; but we have no Accounts, that 


that Species of Corruption of the Bones, which ariſes from a 
previous Diſorder of the Marrow, was known among them. 


Tis obvious, that the Signs of this Diſorder, when at its 
Height, are the ſame with thoſe of a deep Inflammation, 
which is not exaſperated by the external Touch. 


"Tis to be lamented, that this Misfortune is very often not to 
be diſcovered, till too late; when, for Inſtance, the Bone bein 
totally corrupted, the ſuperincumbent Parts begin to be raiſ 
in a Tumor. Now 'tis obvious, that a Diſcovery of this Kind 
muſt neceſſarily be very difficult, if we only confider, that the 
Diſorder is lodged in the Middle of the Bones. The following 
Conſiderations may, however, give us ſome Light in this Affair. 
If we know, for Inſtance, that there is ſuch a morbid Cacochymy 
in the Body, as is moſt frequently obſerved to affect the Bones; 
ſuch as a Lues Venerea, the Scurvy, and, in young Patients, the 
Rickets, which laſt Diſorder often affords a ſtrong Suſpicion of a 

latent 
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latent Lues | 
diſpoſing to this Diſorder are in the Body: | ' 
Sign of the Preſence of the Diſorder is, when a und, obſti- 
nate; and intenſe Pain aſfects, as the Patients ſay, the internal Parts 
of che Bone, and is 2 'd with a Senſe of a ſſow Corro- 
Goh: Beſides, this Pain is increaſed by the Hear of the Bed, by 
violent Exerciſe; and the  immoderare: Uſe of Aromatics and 
Wine. But tho' the Part affected is ſtrongly preſs d or rub d, 
yet the Pain is not by this means increaſed. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, fince the hard Bone hinders: the external Touch 
from acting upon the Part affected. Pheſe are the Signs of the 
Diſorder, when beginning; but when, after the Corroſſon of the 
Bone, the external Perioſteum begins to be affected, the Pains 
are increaſed, and greatly augmented, by being rudely rouch'd ; at 
the fame time à ſoft Tumor of the fupetincumbent Parts ariſe 

and, for the moſt part, the Subſtance of the Bone s previouſy 
raiſed in a Tumor; and; in this Caſe, the Diſorder is eaſily diſcc 

vered, but too late, becauſe the whole Subſtance of the Bone, 
being already corrupted, admits: of no Cure, but will either be 


aneouſly ſeparated from the live Parts, or muſt be remov'd Ng 


either by the Knife, or the actual Cautery. 


A difficult Separation, Abſterfin,'and Cleanſing of the P. 
.prognoſticate' many Misfortunes, and a difficult -ure. carr 


If we carefully conſider what has been hitherto ſaid, 'concern- 
ing the Nature of chis Diſorder, it will be ſufficiently obvious 
that, in ſuch a Caſe, the worlt Symptoms are to be dreaded and 
that the Cure mult be highly difficult; for, in the middle Cavity 
of the hard Bone, is lodged the - medullary Oil, which, 
in order to the Cure, muſt be removed, and waſhed away. But 
there is no way in which it can be diſcharged, unleſs the Bone is 
previ * corroded, or a Perforation artificially made in it. This 
Bil, in the mean time, will by its Continuance, and the Heat of 
the Body, become daily more acrid, by which means all the Sym- 
ptoms will be increaſed. Befides, if the internal Surface of 
the Bone ſhould be corroded by this acrid Sanies, tho the Parts 
of the corrupted Bone ſhould be ſeparated from the ſound live 
Parts, yet they would remain in the middle Cavity of the Bone, 
and, by their Bulk and Aſperity, imjure the render Marrow, and 
by that means produce new. Misfortunes. *Tis certain from 
practical Obſervations, thar-ſurprifing Degeneracies of the Bones, 
—— Pains, and Death itſeif, have been produced by this 

order. N 


The Cure of this Diſorder is moſt commodiouſly attempted, 
firſt, by filling all the Veſſels with ſuch Decoctions as are not 
only of an highly penetrating and abſtergent Nature, bur, alſo, 
reſiſt — + ſecondly, by moving all the Humours 
— and ſoliciting a Diſcharge of Sweat, by means of 
arm Vapours, properly apply'd to the Body; and, thirdly, 
at the time the Sweat is flowing, by determining the Motion 
of the Humours to the Part affected, by means of Fomenta- 
tions, and warm Vapours apply d to it in particular. | 


When the Tumor of the ſuperincumbent Parts opened ſpon- 
taneoully, Rhazes, according to Doctor Freind, in his Hiſtory of 
Phyſic, was for no other Method of Cure, than removing the 
corrupted Part of the Bone, either by the Knife, or the actual 
Cautery. Petrus de Marchertis, in Obſervat. Medic. Chirurg. rarior. 
Syllage, as ſoon as a Patient complained of a pungent Pain in 
the Joints of his Hands or Feet, tho* there was no Tumor, yet 
ordered a deep Inciſion to be made, and the corrupted Part of 
the Bone to be removed by the Knife, and the actual Cautery. 
But, before this cruel Method is uſed, the following Meaſures, 
which have often been attended with Succeſs, may be taken. 

1. The Fomes of the Diſeaſe is lodged in the Cavities of the 
Bones, in conſequence 'of which external Remedies cannot 
reach it, except in ſo far as, being received into the bibulous 
Veins, and mixed with circulating Blood, they are along with it 
convey'd thither. The only Method, then, remaining, ſeems to 
be, tofill the Body with a thin Fluid, which is not . penetrati 
and detergent, but, alſo, reſiſts Putrefaction. Then let this Flui 
be carry d through the Veſſels with an accelerated Motion, and 
its Efficacy, as much as poſſibly, determined to the Part affected; 
for in this Caſe tis h e that ſuch a Fluid being con- 
vey'd to the Part affected thro' the vital Veſſels lodged in the 
Subſtance of the Bone and the Marrow, as yet not deſtroy d, the 
Putrefaction may, by that means be ſtopt, the corru arts 
ſeparated from ich as are live and ſound, rhe medullary Oil di- 
luted, reſorbed by the bibulous Veins, and carry'd' out of the 
Body by Urine or Sweat; for that the putrid Humours, lodged in 
the Cavities of the Bones, may be reſorb'd by the Blood, is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious from 1 id heQic Fever, which, when riſing 
to a great Degree of Malignity, often infects the Blood with a 
violent Cacochymy. But the liberal Uſe of ſuch a i 
det and antiſeptic Fluid will binder the abſorbed 


Humours from ing f The beſt 1 i for 
preprng « Flu of th ind are thoſe Woods which are fur- 
niſh'd an aromatic Fragrance, and «large Quantity of bat- 


bende Reſin; fu as Juniper wood, Box-wood, Oak; end, what l 
of all others the moſt er for this Purpoſe, — 1 
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a Decoction of which, when duly g 
highly daldie. Ran ar dag Wü es 
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large Quamity of Reſinz the Water cannot eaſily penetraute 
ther, unleſs they ate; previcaily — dinefted for Cane 
rs im & cloſe 


time 1 Heat; and boiled for ſome 
Veſſel Sometimes, ben theſe Woods ſtand in Digeſtion, a 
ſmall Quantity of ſome alcaline Salt is added, that the Water 
may the more cafily penetrate imo their Sabſtance ; and; towards 
the _ of _ RR _— — — r 8 Wine 
are to be a that reſinous Portion of the 

be che berter diſſolved. Thus : e ET 
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and of the Salt of Tartar, half a Dram: After theſe ew gra 


im (ix Pints of Water for twen Hours, then bol 
for two Hours in 2 Veſſel paced with another, (i 
RIG adding towards the End four Ounces of . 
fied Spirit of Wine. Then let them boil s little, and 
for Uſe; and upon the Reſiduum of the Decoction pour 
Pints of freſh Water, and let them boil for four Hours. 


Of dhe former DecoRtion, let the Patient take four Outices, 
four times « Day, in che Morning at Seven o Clock, ws ot 
eleven, then at four in the Afternoon, andlaſtly at Seven in the 


Eyening. 


The weaker or ſecond Decodtion be may uſe for common 


are 


ink. | 
Decoctions of the Woods of Juniper, Saffafras, Box, and Oak, 
may be og in the fame manner, i 
The Fomentstions are to be Linen Cloths ſoak d in cheſe 
Decoctions . — | 
In ſuch a Decoftion may be infusd Shavings of the Wood 
of Saſſafras, which, being furniſh'd with a kind of volatile Fra- 
1 cannot bear long boiling without loſing its medicinal 
irtues. The Patient is to take a few Ounces of this Decoction 
three or four times a Day, ufing, at the ſame time, for common 
Drink, a weaker Decoction, prepared by an Affuſion of Watet 
to the Reſiduum of the former. A larger or a leſſer Quantity 
of theſe Decoctions is to be usd according to the Age, the 
Temperament, or Strength, of the Patient; but tis always bene- 
ficial ro drink as much of them as he can bear; for by this 
means the whole Body will be fil'd with a ITY deter- 
gen: and antiſeptic Liquor, which is the firſt Intention of 
ure. | 
2. After the Veſſels are full, and the Body begins to become 
rumid by a liberal Uſe of theſe Decoctions for ſome Days x 
is * to accelerate the Motion of the Humours thro 
the Veſſels: We may at Pleaſure increaſe the Motion of the 
Blood by Frictions, for which Intention they are generally us'd ; 
but this Effect is moſt commodiouſly produc'd by a warm Va- 
ur ſurrounding and acting upon all the Parts of the cory, Ce 
by that means procuring a Sweat; by which the fluid Drink 
is diflipated, and a freſh Opportunity afforded of filling the 
Body again with the ſame coden: For this Purpoſe the 
Patient is to be ſtript naked, cover'd with a waxed Linen Cloth 
and expoſed to the Steam or Vapour of warm Water, or, which 
is of all others the moſt effectual, that of Spirit of Wine. 
This penetrating Vapour can hardly a& upon the Body for 4 


few Minutes, before the Patient begins to beco-ne warm, and 
have his 7 cover'd with a 8 Sweat, which is ſome- 
times obſervd to ſmell of the Decoction drank. By this means 


ſo profuſe Sweats are excited, that the moſt robuſt Patients 
often fall into Deliquiums, when expos'd for a conſiderable 
time to the Steam of kindled Spirit of Wine. For this Reaſon 
pen Caution is neceſſary, ſince we know from Experience, 
at the Uſe of this Method, in a Lues Venerea, has ſometimes 
deftroy'd the Patients, whilſt, by unskilful Practitioners, theſe 
Sweats have been longer continued, than the Strength of the 
Patient would admit. In weak Conſtitutions *tis ſufficient to 
continue the Sweating for half an Hour every Day, and t 
moſt robuſt and vigorous can hardly bear it for two Hours; for 
yu Reaſon tis expedient, that the Phyſician ſhould 22 
preſent, in order to judge how long the Sweat ſhould 
continned. After this the Patient is to have his Body wi 
with warm Linen'Cloths, and be laid in a warm Bed; by which 
means he will ſweat gently for an Hour or two. But ſince, 
after the Sweat, the Acceſs of the cold Air would produce t 
worſt of Conſequences, tis expedient the Air of the Chamber 
ſhould be ſufficiently warm, which End is moſt commodiouſl 
obtain d by kindling proper Materials in a Stove. For this Purpoſe, 
alſo, ſome rather order, that the Patient ſhould be in Bed, 
out a Shirt, and have the Steam of kindled Spirit of Wine 
convey'd to his Body, by means of a Funnel under the Bed- 
clothes; for by this means the Action of the cold Air on the 
Body will be pres But whether the Patient ſweats in a 
Bed, in'a Quadra Box, or under what is commonly called a 
CY aticula, by ay wage 10 Vo Nos ne for fear 
9 After the Sweating is over, Br * 
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of lean Fleſh; or u ſwall Quantity of Wine, is to be exhibited, 


that the Strength, which is often languid after ſuch profuſe 


8 be rec | 
at „that, by an accelerated Motion of the 


H rating Decoction muſt be cony ro 
umours, 1ucn a penet 8 n Medi- 


the whole Body; but tis requiſite, the Effica 
There are 


cine ſhould act principally upon the Part affe 
Means of — — of Medicines, at Pleaſure, to 


any Parts of the Body. This End is obtained by ſuch Meaſures 
as increaſe the Impetus and Quantity of the vital Fluids in the 
Part to which the Efficacy of the Remedies ought to be deter- 
min'd. This Intention is anſwer'd by diminiſhing the Reſiſtance 
of the Veſlels in theſe Parts, and 1 the Velocity of the 
Circulation in them. The former of theſe Ends is procured by 
the Application of warm and ſoft Fomentations, Cataplaſms of 
a like — or by Cupping-glaſſes; and the latter by rictions, 
and the Applications of ſtimulating Subſtances: In Diſorders of 
this kind, tis highly beneficial to foment the Part affected, 
with Woolen Cloths ſoak'd in a warm Decoction of Guaiacum, 
and to make the Steam of kindled Spirit of Wine act firſt 


upon it. 
This Method, if rfiſted in for a conſiderable time, often 
produces at Effects, eſpecially when us d in Conjun- 
ction with a Diet of an attenuating Nature, and ſuch as 
reſiſts an oleous Putrefaction. 25 


When all the Circumſtances mention'd in the preceding Pa- 
ragraph concur, ſuch a penetrating and antiſeptic Decoction, 
by an accelerated Motion of the Fluids, is rapidly carried thro the 
Veſſels, and the corrupted Matter eliminated from the whole 
Body, and eſpecially from the Part affected, in conſequence 
of the Determination of the Decoction thither by means of 
Fomentations, and warm Vapours: But ſuch an obſtinate Dif- 
order is not to be remov'd in a few Days; for which Reaſon 
ſuch Sweats are for three or four Weeks to be daily excited, a 
due regard, at the ſame time, being always had to the Strength 
of the Patient. The Strength is in the mean time to be ſup- 


ported thro the Whole of the Cure, by the beſt Aliments, but 


ſuch as are of eaſy Digeſtion, and not pinguious ; for, by this 
Method, the Patients are generally greatly emaciated, and 
their whole Fat not only diffoly'd, but allo, carried off, by 
Sweat; and, as the principal Malignity of the Diſorder ariſes 
from the corrupted medullary Oil, tis obvious, that pinguious 
Subſtances are to be abſtain'd from, leſt they ſhould increaſe 
the Nature of the Diſeaſe : Broths, therefore, prepared of Fleſh, 
and the Fat carefully remov'd, Biſcuits, Decoctions of Barley, 
Oats, Rice, and Millet, Panadas, and ripe Summer Fruits, are 
moſt proper in this Caſe: For Drink, Whey, or Milk diluted 
with three times the Quantity of Water, may be us'd; bur a 
weak Decoction of Guaiacum, render'd palatable by Raiſins 
or Liquorice, is ſtill better, and more efficacious. 

All theſe Meaſures, duly taken, often produce the deſir d 
Effect in ſuch Diſorders, even after the Extirpation of the 
Parts has been judg'd neceſſary. The Remiſſion of the Sym- 
ptoms, and the Subſiding of the Tumor, are the Signs, by which 
we know, that the Cure proceeds well; but tis to be obſerv'd, 
that ſometimes the Fabric of the Bones, by means of theſe 
Diſorders, ſo degenerates, that thro' the whole Remainder of the 
Patient's Life there remains a conſiderable Tumor in the Part 
affected, tho the whole Corruption of the medullary Oil is 
happily remoy'd, and ſuch a Tumor is often afterwards at- 
— 4 with no other Inconvenience, than the Deformity of 
the Part: It has, alſo, been ſometimes obſerv'd, that, during the 
Cure, the corrupted Part of the Bone has been happily ſepara- 
ted, and, a Suppuration of the ſoft incumbent Parts happening, 
extracted, and a ſucceſsful Cure produc'd. 

But, as this Diſorder is frequently incident to Children, they 
cannot always be prevail'd upon to drink a ſufficient Quantiry 
of ſuch Decoctions; and, as their tender Bodies are hardly able 
to bear this Method of exciting Sweats, it is proper Once a 
Week to give an hyd e Purge; and, on the intermediate 
Days, gentle Scorbutics. The Part affected is, in the mean time, 
to be continually wrapt vp in penetrati Fomentations pre- 
par'd of Vinegar, Salt, Urine of ſound Perſons, Rue, and 
Alliaria. Whey is, at the ſame time, to be us'd for Drink. 
Thus, ſays Van Sweiten, I have known a Cure pappily pro- 
duc'd by the Uſe of theſe Meaſures for ſome Months: But 
in ſuch a Caſe there is almoſt always a ſmall Perforation ſpon- 
raneouſly made in the Integuments, a certain Quantity of 
Sanies is diſcharg'd, the Swelling of the Bone gradually ſub- 
ſides, and ſometimes the Parts of the corrupted Bone come 
out, and an hollow Cicatrix remains ever after. 
the whole Marrow is corrupted, and the vital Veſſels running 
thro? it totally deſtroy d, ſcarce any happy Effects are to be 
hoped for from the beſt Remedies; for the Uſe of Decoctions 
will be of no Service, ſince the Soundneſs of the Veſſels is re- 
| quilite, in order to convey their medicinal Virtues to theſe 
arts. In ſuch a Situation the worſt Conſequences are to be 
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But when this Diſorder is become fo inveterate, chat almoſt 
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ſince the corrupted Oil, which daily becomes more 


expected, 
malignant, is lodg'd in the Cavity of the Bone: The only re- 


* . 


maining Method, therefore, is, tro make a Perforation in the 

and by that means procure a Diſcharge of the corrupted 
Matter ; for by ſo doing we imitate Nature, which, by a Corro- 
ſion of the Bone, ſometimes throws out all the corrupted Oil; 


and the beſt Surgeons furniſh us with Ioſtances, in which: this 


Method has ſucceeded. | 
If the arterial venous or lymphatic Veſſels are obſtructed, | 
either throꝰ a Defect of freſh F faids, or a Stagnation of thoſe 
convey'd to them, ſimilar Diſorders are produc'd in theſe 


Parts, the Order being only inverted and chang'd. 


Thus, tis obvious from what has been ſaid, what terrible 
Misfortunes are produc'd, when the medullary Oil becomes 


ſtagnant and corrupted in its Veſicles, or in the Interſtices of 


the Bones. But that there may be a due Secretion of the Mar- 
row, and that it may be reabſorb'd, perhaps, partiy by the 
Veins, without being conſum'd by the Motions of the Body,.a 
quick Circulation ot the vital Juices thro* theſe Veſlels, which 
convey the Fluids to the Marrow, and carry them thence, is 
requiſite. If, therefore, an Obſtruction is, by any Cauſe, produc'd 
in the Texture of thoſe Veſſels, which are diſtributed among 
the Laminz of the Bones, which near the Joints recede from 
each other, or in thoſe: Veſſels which run thro? the Perioſteum 
or the Membrane which externally ſurrounds the Marrow, the 
Secretion of the medullary Oil will be diſturb'd, and that Part 
of it, which is already ſecreted, will become ſtagnant, ſince the 
tender medullary Veſicles, and their Emunctories, are compreſs'd 
by the adjacent obſtructed and tumid Veſſels. The ſame Effect 
will, alſo, be produc'd by an Obſtruction of the Veſſels of the 
external Perioſteum; for we have already obſery'd, that it tranſ- 
mits all the Veſſels, which are either convey'd to, or return 
from, the Cellulz of the Bones, and the Marrow: Thus a Diſ- 
order of the external Perioſteum may be propagated, not only 
thro the whole Subſtance of the Bone, but, alſo, thro* the 
Marrow, only with this Difference, that the Order of the 
Symptoms is inverted; for when the medullary Oil is firſt cor+ 
rupted, being chang'd into an acrid Sanies, it will corrode the 
Veſicles, in which it is contain'd, and their vaſcular Texture. 
Hence it will, in like manner, deſtroy the Membrane of the 
Marrow, the internal Perioſteum, and the Subſtance of the 
Bone; and, at laſt, having corrodedithe Bone, it will affect the 
external Perioſteum; and thus the Misfortune will be propagated 
from the internal to the external Parts: But, when the Diſotder 
begins with an Inflammation of the external Perioſteum, it pro- 
ceeds from the external to the internal Parts; and, firſt affectin 
the Bone, at laſt conveys the Taint to the Subſtance — 
in its ride for that a Diſorder of the Perioſteum forthwith - 
affects the Bone, is ſufficiently obvious from what is ſaid under 
the Article CayuT, and Ariſtetle in Hiſtor. Animal. Lib. 3. 
Cap. 13. obſerves v1Asptye T4 ore Tov U lige, © that 
the Bones become ſphacelated when depriv'd of their Mem- 
cc branes.” But, how ſoon the vital Fabric of the Bone may be 
deſtroy'd by a Diſorder of the Perioſteum, is ſufficiently obvi- 
ous in a Paronychia, in which a violent Inflammation, accom- 
Protea with intolerable Pain, happens in the Perioſteum of the 
aſt Phalanx of the Fingers; for ſuch a Diſorder hardly conti- 
nues for a few Hours, till the whole Phalanx is entirely ſpha- 
celated, and at laſt falls off. Eu 


The Diagnoſtics, therefore, Prognoſtics, and Cure, of 
two Species of Diſorders are the — i | _ 


For when the Texture of the Veſſels of the external Pe- 
rioſteum of the Subſtance of the Bone, and of the internal Pe- 
rioſteum are firſt affected, the Diſorder will at lat reach the 
medullary Veſicles; and the fame Effects will be produc'd, as if 
the Diſorder had proceeded from a Corruption of the medul- 
lary Oil; for which Reaſon.the Method of Cure muſt be the 
ſame in both Caſes. | ets” 

Hence tis, alſo, obvious, that there is great Danger ac- 

_ cording to the different Parts, in which the Cauſe of the 

Diſorder is lodg d; and theſe things premis'd render the 
Diſeaſes of the Bones better underſtood. | 


Tho? the lighteſt Inflammation in the external Perioſteum 
may produce thoſe Diſorders, which ocherwiſe ariſe from a 
Corruption. of the medullary Oil; yet tis obvious, that ſuch an 
Inflammation may be more eaſily cur'd, than when the inter- 
nal Perioſteum, and the Membrane ſurrounding the Marrow, 
are inflam'd ; ſince in the former Caſe happier Effects are te 
be expected from external Medicines; and fince, in many Parts 


of the Body, the Surgeon's Hand may have immediate Acceſs 
to the Part affected, by making an Inciſion in the Integuments ; 
in conſequence of which, its Separation, Abſterſion, and Mundifi- 
cation, may be the more eaſily obtain d. It is, therefore, a Confi- 
deration ot great Moment, in what Part of the Body the firſt _ 


„ — 
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of the Diſorder is lodg d; and, every other Circumſtance 
alike, the Danger always bears à ditect Proportion to the 
of the Diſeaſe. Thus, from what has been ſaid, we are better 
qualified not only to know, but, alſo, to cure, the Diſorders 
Scidtar'ro hd Bohes | | Ot ei 


1. A flight Inflammation of the Bone is uc'd by an 
Inflammation of the external Perioſteum, the Cauſes of which 
are very numerous, as is obvious from what is ſaid under the 
Article IN FLAUAMIXTIO: And its Effects are ſufficiently 
nos. | 


The moſt light Diſorder, therefore, of the Bones is that 
which begins in the exrernal Perioſteum ; which, as we have 
already obſerv'd, conſiſts of an Intertexture of numerous Veſ- 
ſels; for which Reaſon an Inflammation may happen in it from 
a great Number of Cauſes ſpecified under the Article INFLAM- 
MaT1o; and when an Inflammation is once produc'd, all its 
Effects will follow; and its various Terminations are to be 


expected. | 


2. Such an Inflammation is known by the Symptoms com- 
mon to a profound or _— Inflammation, the Pain of which 
is increas'd by being preis d. | | 


As is obſerv'd under the Article INFLaMMAT1o, the prin- 
cipal Signs of an inflammation are Tumor, Redneſs, Heat, 
Pain, and Pulſation, in the Part affected. But, if the external 
Perioſteum alone is inflam'd without the incumbent Parts, tis 


ſufficiently obvious, that the Tumor and Redneſs cannot be 


perceiv'd ; in which Caſe the Pain, the Heat, and ſometimes, 
alſo, the Pulſation, are to be accounted the Signs of the In- 
flammation ; but when the Part affected is ſo preſs'd, that the 
Effects of the Preſſure reach to the Perioſteum, the Pain is 
augmented ; and by this means the Diſorder is diſtinguiſh'd 
from an Inflammation of the internal Perioſteum, the Mem- 
brane ſurrounding the 'Marrow, or the Marrow itſelf; for in 
ſuch a Caſe, as we have already obſerv'd, the Pain is not aug- 
mented by external Preſſure, becauſe all theſe Parts are ſafely 
defended by the hard Bone. But in thoſe Parts where the 
Bones are cover'd by ſtrong. Muſcles, and a large Quantity of 
Fat, about the Os Femoris, for Inſtance, the Pain is not aug- 
mented, except by a ſtrong Preſſure. 


3. Many terrible 2 are to be expected, unleſs this 
Diſorder is ſpeedily cured. 


For, ſince all the Veſſels conveyed to the Subſtance of the 
Bone paſs thro' the external Perioſteum before their Inſertion in 
the Bone, tis obvious how dangerous an Inflammation in this 
Part muſt be; for all the Diſorders before enumerated may ariſe 
from an Inflammation of the Perioſteum; and, tho' the Injury done 


to the Bone is only very ſlight, yet tedious and long protracted. 


Misfortunes often enſue ; for, if the Bone is only corrupted in a 
ſmall Part, the Perioſteum will never grow there again, but the 
adjacent and incumbent Parts will be irritated by an acrid 
Sanies, by which means malignant and incurable Ulcers are 


often produc d; eſpecially if this happens in thoſe Parts of the 


Body, where a large 4. of Fleſh covers the Bone, and 
hinders a ſafe Inciſion to the Part affected. Thus, for Inſtance, 
when the Perioſteum of the Os Femoris, near its Articulation 
with the Coxa, is inflamed and ſuppurated; tis obvious how 
difficult the Cure muſt be, and what a Train of Misfor- 
runes muſt ariſe from that Circumſtance. Thus, ſays Van 
Sweiten, I know a e Youth, who, after neglecting a deep 
Inflammation of the Perioſteum of the Os Femoris in this 
Part, which ran between the Interſtices of the Muſcles, could 
never have the Part 8 tho' various Inciſions were made 
in order to procure a Diſcharge of the Pus. Hence, after an in- 
tolerable Degree of Miſery protracted for ſome Vears, he at laſt 
died of a purulent Tabes. 
Signs, tis certain that ſuch a Diſorder is preſent, the moſt 
efficacious Remedies are forthwith to be tried, in order to cure 
the Inflammation by a Reſolution. Thus, a Suppuration in theſe 
| Caſes ſo dangerous, and, which is ſtill more ſo, a Gangrene, 
will be prevented. | 
4- This Diſorder is cured like other Inflammations, making 

it, at the ſame time, the principal Intention, to carry the pec- 

cant Matter from the Bone outwards; which End is obtain 

by Fomentarions, and ſometimes by Inciſons. 4 


In this Caſe, therefore, all the Meaſures mention'd under the 


therefore, from proper diagnoſtic 


; So lon 


O'S” 

for Inſtance, of the Imperus of the Blood to other Parts, 

Suction, Friction, Epiſpaſtics, and Veſiatori 8 
Baths, Fontanels, Setons, and ſtrong Purging, Thus the ſofteſt 
Fomentations and Cataplaſms are to be Day and Night applied to 
the Part affected; for, by this means, the external Inreguments will 
be render d flaccid, and the inflammatory Matter is ſometimes de- 
riv'd to that Part, where it does far leſs Harm, than if the-ſub- 


Jacent Bone was affected by it: There are many Inſtances of 


deep internal Inflammations thus deriv'd to the external Parts, 
and the Patients by that means greatly reliev'd ; and Hippocrates, 
in the forty-ninth Aphoriſm of his ſeventh Section, tells us, 
That a Tumor Redneſs, appearing on the Breaſt of Pa- 
& tients labouring under a Quinſey, are lucky Omens, ſince 
< they are Signs, that the Diſorder is carried outwards.” Hence, 
in that Diſorder, the moſt skilful Phyſicians with fo great Succeſs 
foment the Parts with the ſofteſt Fomentations, and even ſome- 
times irritate them by Sinapiſms. In the moſt violent Iſchiatic 
Pains, Hippocrates ordered the Parts affected to be ſoſten d 
with Baths, Fomentations, and Liniments. And, in his Treatiſe 
de Locis in Homine, Cap. g. he directed the peccant Matter to 
be extracted by means of Cupping-glaſſes. Tis, alſo, well 


known, that, in the ſevereſt Tooth-ach, the Patient is forth- 


with greatly reliey'd, when the affected Side of the Face becomes 
tumid and inflated, 
But when, after the unſucceſsful Uſe of theſe Meaſures, no 
Relief is obſery'd to be afforded, the only remaining Method is, 
to make an Inciſion of the 8 all at once, as far as 
the Bone, if the State and Condition of the Bone admit of 
ſuch a Practice. In an highly acute Paronychia, which __ 
rally ariſes from an Inflammation of the Perioſteum of the 
laſt Phalanx of the Fingers, or of the Tendon affixed to it, 
unleſs an Inciſion is ſoon boldly made to the Bone, the Bone is 
ſphacelated, and the Phalanx falls off after intolerable Pains, and- 
uous Ulcers, which often prey upon all the adjacent Parts, 


and render the whole Hand rigid and immoveable. In Iſchiatic 


Pains, after Fomentations, Baths, and Cupping-glafſes, had been 
us'd in vain, all the antient Phyſicians ordered the Part affected 
to be deeply cauteriꝝ d. The good Effects produc'd by an In- 
ciſion of the Teguments of the Cranium, after Contuſions and 
Wounds, in order to hinder the Bone from being affected, are 
ſpecified under the Article Cap ur. | | 


That ſuch an Inflammation is tending to an Abſceſs, is 
known, firſt, by the manifeſt Signs of a previous luflamma- 


tion; ſecondly, by the Pulſation, Fever, and irregular Horri- 


pilation ; 


and thirdly, by an Abſence of the Signs of Re- 
ſolution. | | 


as there are any Hopes, that the Inflammation of the 
external Perioſteum may be cured by Reſolution, all the Mea - 
ſures directed in the preceding Paragraph are to be tried. But, 
when the Diſorder tends to a Suppuration, other Methods be- 
come requiſite; and the following Signs inform us, that an 
Abſceſs is to be expected. | 

1. There is ſome Hope, that a gentle Inflammation may be 
cured by Reſolution”; but when all the Symptoms are violent, 
and continually augmented, the beſt Termination of the Diſ- 
order, which can be expected, is a Suppuration. An intenſe 
Pain, a 7 of a violent Heat, and an acute Fever, are 
the principal 
flammation is incapable of Reſolution, and tends to an Abſceſs. 

2. When an Inflammation tends to a Suppuration, all its 
Symptoms are 2 augmented. The Pulſation then will be 

ater, and more diſtinctiy perceiv d, in the Part affected; a 

ever, alſo, the Concomitant of every conſiderable Suppura- 
tion, will generally be preſent. But the principal Sign is the 
irregular Horripilation, which when preſent, always lays a Foun- 
dation for ſuſpecting a Suppuration in the internal Parts. In this 


Caſe the Patients are ſeiz'd with a Senſation like that produc'd » 
by pouring cold Water on the Body, almoſt in the ſame man- 


ner as happens in the Beginning of intermittent Fevers. But 
ſuch an Horripilation is immediately remov'd, and afterwards 


returns in an irregular Manner. Now tis certain from practical 
Obſervations, that fuch / irregular Horripilations are preſent, 


when any conſiderable Inflammation is converted into a Sup- 


puration. 


Article INFLAMMAT10, for the Cure of a reſolvable Inflam- 


mation, are forthwith to be taken: And as, in this Caſey the 
Corruption of the ſubjacent Bone is juſtly to be dreaded, we 
are by all means to endeavour to draw the Diſorder to the 
external Parts. For this Purpoſe all thoſe things are to be us'd, 
which are ſpecified under the Article 8 28 wh 


per for preventing the ſpreading of that Diſorder ; a 


— 


3. The Signs of a Reſolution are explain d under the Article 
INFLAMMAT1O: But, in ſuch Caſes, the Recency of the Diſ- 


order, the Slightneſs of the Pain, the Smalneſs of the Fever, and 


a moderate Senſe of Heat in the Part affected, lay a Founda- 
tion for the Hopes of a Reſolution. If, therefore, Symptoms con- 
ſite to theſe are preſent, an Abſceſs, or a Gangrene, 


trary and © 


is to be dreaded. 


But, that an Abſceſs is · actually preſent, may be known - 


from the Signs of a deep- 4 80 ration ified under 
the Articles DEN r 10 | 


- Unleſs, from previous Signs, tis evident that a violent In- 
flammation has the Abſceſs, ſ to it, is not 
eaſily diſcover d. In Abſceſſes lodg'd near the Surface of the 

+ 


igns, which inform us, that ſuch a profound In- 


1 
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Body, the Soſtneſs of the Part, the Fluctuatioa of the 
conta d Pus, and the Whiteneſs, are ſufficiently ſnewu un- 
der the Article SUPPURAT10 : where the Diſorder is 
lodg d about thoſe Bones, which are cover d with a large Quan- 
rity of lnteguments, the latent Abſceſs is not without the greateſt 
1 to be diſcover d; for ſometimes only a ſmall Quan- 
ticy of Pus, collected between the Bone and the Perioſteum, pro- 
es no ſenſible Tumor: It, alſo, frequently happens, that, in 
h Caſes, the Pain does not remit, cho the Pus is form d; 
| oule, being gradually increas'd in Quantity, unleſs ir corrodes 
erioſteum, it makes a Way for itſelf, between it and the 
bjacent Bone; and, thus by a ſlow Dilaceration, ſeparates the 
Perioſteum from the Bone, a Circumſtance productive of the 
molt intenſe and intolerable Pain: Tis not, therefore, to be won- 
der'd at, if ſuch a latent Diſorder ſhould ſometimes deceiye the 
moſt skiltul, and remain undiſcover d till too late; that is, till 
the Bone is corrupted, or the Pus, after corroding the Pe- 
rioſteum, is diſtributed thro' the adjacent Parts, and produces 
malignant Gnuous Ulcers. But when an Abſce(s is formed about 


he Spine of the Tibia, it may be very easily diſcover'd, whereas 


in other Places we almoſt only know, that an Abſceſs is form'd, 
by the * from which we conclude, that an Abſceis will 
be form . . 


the Perioſteum, will ſoon lay the 


Then the Pus, corrodi 
Veſſels, and corrupt it. See the 


ne bare, deprive it 0 
Article SUPPURATIO. 


In a Suppuration, as is obſery'd Under the Article INFLAM- 
Mario, the ſmall Veſſels, infarcted with. an inflammatory Mat- 
ter not capable of Reſolution, are broken. When, therefore, 
this happens in a Suppuration of the Perioſteum, the vital Com- 


munication is deftroy'd in that Part of the ſubjacent Bone, 
which receiv'd ics Juices from the Veſlels already deſtroy'd by 


the Suppuration, and conſequently a Diforder mult neceſſarily 
happen in the Bone itſelf. Beſides, the Pus, lodg'd in a deep 
Part, will become gradually more acrid, and corrode the con- 
tiguous Surface of the Bone, by which means all the Sym- 

oms will de ſoon augmented. And the Quantity of the Pus 

eing enlarg d, unleſs, in conſequence of a Corroſion of the 
Perioſtium, it is difpers'd thro' the adjacent Parts, it will more 
and more ſeparate the Perioſteum from the Bone; and conſe- 
2 a larger Portion of the Bone will be depriv'd of its 

erioſteum, and corrupted. Beſides all theſe Diſorders, which 
happen to the ſubjacent Bone, from a Suppuration of the Pe- 
rioſteum, all thoſe are alſo to be dreaded, which are produc'd 


by Pus, remaining long, and becoming corrupted, in a cloſe 


Place. See the Article SUPPURATIo., 


For this Reaſon the Abſceſs is to be forthwith opened, the 
Pus eliminated, and the Ulcer cleans'd. Then the Bone is to 
be treated in the manner directed under the Article 
Caevr, when the Cranium is denudated, or laid bare. 


In order to prevent all theſe Misfortunes, and cure thoſe 
others already preſent, there is no other Method left, than 
boldly to make an Inciſion in all the Integuments, that thus the 
Pus may be diſcharg'd, and an Acceſs procur'd to the Bone af- 
fected. It is difficult, and often highly dangerous, to make 
ſuch a deep Inciſion. But, as Celſus, in Lib. 7. Cap. 33. when 
Tong of the Extirpation of Members, excellently obſerves, 
that © *Tis a Matter of no Moment, whether the only remain- 
“ ing Method of Relief be ſufficiently ſafe or not ;” but ſince in 
ſuch Caſes, not only the Reputation of the Phyſician, but 
alſo, the Life of the Patient, is at Stake, great Prudence and 
Caution are requiſite. Anatomy demonſtrates the Situation of the 
large Veſſels, and other Parts, which ought to be avoided. Tis 
however, to be obſerv'd, that, in different Perſons, theSituation 
of the Veſſels is often found very different ; for which Reaſon, 
in difficult Caſes, tis more expedient, firſt, to make an Inciſion 
in the Fat and Skin, and then to conſider, whether, and in whar 
manner, we may ſafely proceed farther, than to plunge the Knife 
at once to the affected Bone; for it often happens, that when 
an Inciſion is made in the common lateguments, the Pus, 
having corroded the Perioſteum, and diffuſi itſelf thro' the 
adjacent Parts, finds a way for its own Diſc arges and points 
out a Method of making a ſafe Inciſion into the ftinu Icer, 
and arriving at the Part affected. All the Meaſures taken in the 
Cure of an Abſceſs, ſpecified under the Article SUPPURATI10, 
are, alſo, to-be taken; and ſince, in Caſes of this kind, the Pus 
generally makes ſinuous Paſſages for itſelf, and fince the Parts 
on which it acts are ſordid, eſpecially when it has remain'd 
for a conſiderable time, mild Detergents are generally injeted ; 

ecially ſuch as are prepar'd of Aloes, Myrrh, Maſtich, and 
Sarcocolla, with an Addition of Honey, Turpentine, and the 
Yolk of an Eeg For theſe not only anſwer the Intention of 
cleanſing the Ulcer; but, wlfo, prove beneficial to the affected 
Bone. Beſides, all thoſe Meaſures recommended: under the Ar- 
tiele Caror, in the Cure of the Cranium,when depriv'd of the 


Perioſteum, are to be taken in ſuch Caſes, when, after an Abſcebs, 


the Bone is depriy'd of the Perioſteum. 


' MaTro and GANGRENA, where the Reaſons are, allo, 


OS. ED 

That ſuch an Inflammation is tending to hy = 
the Part, is known, firſt, from the Signs of the bj In- 
flammation; ſecondly, from a Freedom from Pain in the 

Part affected, without a ſufficient Cauſe; and thirdly, from a 

denſe ſlow - increaſing, and not very painful, Tumor of the 

incumbent Parts. | 

Under the Article INFLAMMAT10, when treating of the va- 
rious Events of an Inflammation, tis obſerv'd, that a Gangrene 
ſometimes ſucceeds it; and the Signs are deſcribd, by which a 
future Gangrene is foreſeen, and a preſent one known; but, 
among theſe Signs, there are ſore, by which a Gangrene is only 
diſcover'd in the external Parts of Body, which, however, 
are not ſufficient for * a deep-ſeated Gangrene of 
the Perioſteum; for the Bliſters of the Epidermis, the livid, dark, 
and black Colour, are not preſent; till all the Pafts are corrupted. 
Bur here we treat of thoſe Signs, by which a Gangrene ot the 
Perioſteum may be diſcover'dy tho* the incumbent Parts are 
not as yet affected with a Gangrene. - 72 

1. That a terrible Inflammation is preſent, may be known 
from the Violence, and ſudden Augmentation, of the Symptoms. 
Now the principal Signs of an Inſlammation of the Per ioſteum, 
as we have already obſery'd, are Pain, Heat, and a Senſe of a 

eep· ſeated Pulſation; and, if all theſe are very violent, and in- 
eaſe ſuddenly, a Gang rene is ry to be dreaded. 

2. How. fallacious a Sign is the ſudden Removal,of Pain in 
violent Inflammations, is ſhewn under the Articles INFLAM- 

ven 
why, when the Veſlels are deſtroy'd. by a violent — ains 
a Ceſſation of Pain enſues. The ſame, therefore, will happen in 
this Caſe ; when the Inflammation is cur'd by Reſolution, the 
Pain is indeed diminiſnh'd, but flowly and 8 nor will 4 
good Reſolution ever happen after a very violent Inflammation, 
as is obvious from the Article INFLAMMATIo: When, there- 
fore, without a good and laudable Cauſe, that is, without the Signs 
of a Reſolution, a ſudden Removal of Pain happens after = 
violent Inflammation, it is a bad Sign, and always indicates, that 
a Gargrene has e the Inflammation. 

3. Then the Taint is propagated thro? the incumbent Parts; 
and, firſt, the Panniculus Adipoſus is affected; which, by very 
{light Cauſes, is often rais'd into a large Tumor. But as all the 
Symptoms of an Inflammation ceaſe, when a Gangrene is pre- 
ſent, the Tumor will not have the Hardneſs Reſiſtance 
obſervable in a Phlegmon; but will be flaccid, hardly ſenſible 
of any Pain, and, in this Caſe, always indicates, that the Tunica 
Adipoſa is, in like manner, becoming gangrenous. See the Arti- 


cle SUPPURATIO. 


That a Gangrene is preſent, may be known, not only from 
the Signs enumerated in the preceding Paragraph, bur, alſo, 
from the pale, cineritious, and livid Colour of the incum- 


bent Parts. | 


For when thoſe Signs, by which we diſcover that an Inflam- 
mation of the Perioſteum tends to a Gangrene, continue, or are 
increas'd, we know that the latter is either already preſent, or 
will ſoon be ſo. The chang'd Colour of the Integuments, 
mention'd under the Article INFLAaMMATIo, indicates, that the 
Gangrene, begun in the Perioſteum, is already propagated: to the 
incumbent Parts. Thus Hippocrates, in the ſecond Aphoriſm of 
his ſeventh Section, tells us, That 'tis a bad Sign, when the 
& Fleſh becomes livid, in conſequence of a Diſorder of the 


“ Bone.“ 


Then the Bone, being laid bare, and deprived of Veſſela, 
and vital Juices, is by the acrid, putrid, and gangrenous 
Matter, conſum'd and render d carious; and the Contagion is 

quickly ſpread to the adjacent Parts. | 


For, when the Perioſteum is corrupted by « Gangrene, the 
vital Influx and Efflux of the Humours is totally deſtroy'd in 
that Part of the Bone, which was covered with che now cor- 
rupted Part of the Perioſteum; and conſequently the external 
Lamina of the Bone will become mortified : The intermediate 
Veſſels between this and the ſucceeding Lamina may receive 
the vital Juices, either from the Veſſels of the internal Pe+ 
rioſteum, diſtributed thro* the Subſtance of the Bone, or from 
the Veſſels running between the Lamina of the Bone, or thoſe 
riſing from the external Perioſteum, which is as yet found : 
But the mortified Part, incumbent upon theſe Veſſels, will not 
only ſoon ſuffocare and deſtroy: their Life; but che gang 
Gore of the mortified Parts will, alſo, corrode all around it, and 
by chat means produce a terrible Caries of the Bone. Now 
when all the incumbent Parts, together with the Bone itſelf, are 
corrupted, a Sphacelus is preſent, which ſoon inſects the ad- 
jacent Parts: the Reaſon is obvious, why this Diſorder 
ſpreads ſo faſt. | * 

For this Reaſon an Inciſion is forthwith to be made, in cha 

Patt affected, to the Bone; and the Wound is to 
: . 


and the Bone cur'd in the manner directed under the Article 
- CAPUT. ; 


The whole Hopes of à Cure conſiſt in this, that, if there is 
ſtill any Part of the Subſtance of the Bone alive, this live Part 
may be ſeparated from the incumbent mortified Parts, and re- 
generate the loſt Subſtance, or, if all the Veſſels diſpers d thro? 
the whole Thickneſs of the Bone are already mortified, an 
Aperture is to be made in the Boney chro' which the corrupted 
Marrow may be diſcharg'd. For *tis impoſſible the Marrow 
ſhould retain a laudable Quality, when the whole Subſtance of 
the Bone is mortified. The latent Diſorder is, therefore, to be 
ſorthwith uncovered, by making an Inciſion to the Bone; nor 
is this Practice ſo barbarous and cruel, as at firſt it may ſeem, 
fince all the incumbent Parts are generally gangrenous. Celſus, 
therefore, when in the ſecond Chapter of his eighth Book treat- 
ing of the Cure of theſe Diſorders, juſtly adviſes. “ Firſt, to lay 
„ bare the Bone, to extirpate the Ulcer, and, if the Diſorder of 
ce the Bone is larger than the Ulcer, to remove the Fleſh, till 
« the Bone appears ſound on all Hands.” For if, as we have be- 
fore obſerv'd; there is ſometimes a Neceſſiiy for making an In- 
ciſion in the live Parts, covering the inflamed Perioſteum, in 
order to hinder the Diſorder from affecting the Bone, ſuch an 
Inciſion will be ftill more requiſite, when a Gangrene and Cor- 
ruption of the Bone are already preſent; for there can be no 
Depuration of the affected Bone, unleſs there is firſt a Paſſage 
dutwards made for that Purpoſe. 
After the Inciſion, therefore, is made, dry Pledges are to be 
t between the Lips of the Wound, which, when left till next 
ay, and becoming tumid with the affluent Humours, will en- 
large the Orifice of the Wound, and diſcover the naked Bone to 
the Eye: We may, alſo, know from its chang d Colour, its 


Roughneſs and other Circumſtances, what Kind and Degree of | 


Corruption is preſent. See the Article CapuT. Hippocrates, in 
the eighth Chapter of his firſt Book de Morbis, ſeems to have 
approved of this Methed of Cure; for, when he is treating of a 
See of the Brain, he deſcribes a Corruption of the 
Cranium in theſe Words: © If the Brain is ſphacelated, a Pain 
« ſeizes principally the anterior Part of the Head, which 
& becomes tumid and livid, the Patient being in the mean 
ce time ſeized with a Fever and Horror. In this Caſe, an 
tc Inciſion is to be made in the tumid Part; and the Bone, 
«© when cleansd, is to be ſcrap'd.“ Under the Article 
Cavvr, the Method is deſcrib'd of making ſmall Perforations 
in the Cranium, in order to make way for the ſubjacent ſmall 
Veſſels, that by this means the corrupred Part of the Bone 
may be the ſooner, and the more eaſily, ſeparated, and the loſt 
Subſtance regenerated ; and ”ris ſufficiently obvious, that this 
Method muſt prove beneficial in the like Diſorders of other 
Bones. But, that an happy Effect may be expected from this 
Method, tis neceſſary the whole Subſtance of the Bone ſhould 
not be corrupted; but live Veſſels, lying under the mortified 
Parts, are requiſite. When, therefore, a Bone laid bare by Inciſion 
is found totally corrupted, Celſzs, in the ſecond Chapter of his 
eighth Book, orders the mortified Part to be removed with the 
Knife, or the actual Cautery ; and in this he has becn follow'd 
by celebrated Surgeons: But Nature, aſſiſted wich laudable 
Aliments, and proper Remedies, is ſometimes capable of doing a 
great deal in Caſes of this Nature. 


An Inflammation of the internal Perioſteum proceeds from 

the ſatne Cauſes, produces the fame Effects with reſpe& to 

the interior Part of the Bone, and terminates like an Inflam- 

mation of the external Perioſteum, either in an Abſceſs, or a 

© Gangrene; but is worſe by resſon of a want of Exbalation. 

Hence the whole Marrow, and then the whole Bone, are de- 
ſtroy'd by an highly fetid Putrefaction and Caries. 


The internal Perioſteum is by the Bone more ſafely defended, 
than the external Perioſteum ; tor which Reaſon the former is 
les frequently ſubje& ro Diſorders, taan the latter. But ſince the 
internal Perioſteum is vaſcular, there may be many Cauſes of an 


Inflammation in it, and conſcquently various Terminations of 


theſe lnflammations: And as the cxternal Perioſteum diſtributes 
numberleſs Veſſels thro? the Subſtance of the Bone, and re- 
ceives thoſe which return from i-, ſo this ſeems to hold true 
in the internal Perioſteum. And as the Dilorgers or the external 
Perioſteum principally affect the Bone, becauſe, when theſe 
Veſſels are deſtroy'd, the Circulation of the vital Juices thro” 
the Subſtance of the Bone is of courſe abolich'd, the fame 
will hold true in Diſorders of the internal Perioſteum; fo that 
the internal Part of the Bone may be corrupt ed, whiiſt its ex- 
ternal Part is as yer ſound. This ſeems to be confirmed by the 
Obſervation of Mr. Ruy ſeh already mention'd ; ſor, in the Cavity 
of the cubital Bone, a bony Pipe was lodg'd {o entirely ſeparate 
from its exterior Subſtance, as to be diſeng:g d and moveable. 
Hence, as, in the Bones of the Cranium, the Veſſels of the 
Pericranium touch the extern:] Lamina, and tbolz of the Dura 
Mater the internal Lamina, fo. the fame aimoſt happens in the 
larger hollow Bones, and as, in the Diploe between the wo 
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ſame time, no 
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Laminæ of the Crantuin/ theſe Veſſels of the pericrettum acid 


ara Mater meer, ſo likewiſe the fame probably happens in 
the middle of the Bone. Reyſeb, as he informs us in Tbeſaur. 
10. Ne 176. preſerv'd an Os Humeri, in which an offeo- 
ſpongious Subſtance, like rhe Diploe of the Cranium, is found 
between two Laminz ; and he affirms, that he obſerv'd this in 
ſome other Bones. Hence he explains how ſuch a bony Pipe 
could be ſeparated from the external Part of the Bone. The 
fame Author, in his Muſeu Anatom, and Theſ. $, NY 8. 
Tab. III. Fig. 2, 3, and 4. has a fimilar Tnſtance for the Confir- 
mation of this Doctrine; for from the Os Tibiæ corrupted by 
an inveterate Caries, by the Farce of Nature, there was form'd a 
Piece of Bone, round and follow, the Figure of which be has 
delineated in his Tables. All the. Diſorders, therefore, which 
happen to the Bones, in conſequence of an Inflammation, Su 
puration, or Gangrene of the external Perioſteum, tnay, in like 
manner; happen, if the internal Perioſteum labours under the 
ſame Misfortunes. But if we conſider, that all the Corruption 
produced by Diſorders of the internal Perioſteu is lodg'd in 
the Cavity of the Bone, and cannot poſſibly find a way for 
its Elimination, it will be ſufficiently obvious, that Diſorders 
of the internal Perioſteum are moſt to be dreaded ; for, by this 
means, the Marrow will ſoon be corrupted, and all the Misfor- 
tunes before-menrion'd produc'd. 15 
Hence is, alſo, obvious, that whether this Membrane is 
itſelf firſt inflam'd, or afterwards injur'd, by a Contagion com- 
municated from the Marrow before corrupted, the ſame 
Diſorder, that is, a Caries of the Bone, will ſoon be pro- 
duc'd to ſuch a Degree, as hardly ever to admit of a Cute. 


For the interns] Periaſteum covers the concave Surface 
of the Bones, and is contiguous to the common Membrane 
which ſurrounds the collected medullary Follicules. Hence 
"tis ſufficiently obvious, that, when the internal Perioſteum is 


_ inflatned, the Marrow muſt ſoon be affected; for, if this Inflams 


mation terminates in an Abſceſs, or a Gangtene, tis evident, 
that the Pus or Sanies muſt corrode the highly tender Fabric 
of the Marrow, and conſequently that it will be ſoon corrupted, 
and all the Misfortunes already enumerated produc'd. 
Difficulty of the Cure will, alſo, appear, trom what has been 
hitherto ſaid, Nor do I think, that any one can readily diſtin- 

iſh, whether the Membrane ſurrounding the Marrow, the 
erde itſelf, or the internal Perioſteum, is inflam'd, ſince. in 
either Caſe, the Signs of a profound Inflammation are preſent, 
the Pain is not increas d by a pretty ſtrong Compreſſion, and 
the Effects are the ſame, that is, a Caries of the Bone, and a 
violent Corruption of the Marrow; for which Reaſun the ſame 
Method of Cure is requiſite in either Caſe, 


This Diſorder, whilſt in a State of Inflammation, ma 
be known; firſt, from the general Signs of an Inflammation 4 
ſecondly, from the Deepth of the Part affected; thirdly, 
from an obtuſe, fix'd, and continual Pain, which yields to no 
Medicines, and is not increas'd by Preſſure; and, fourthly, 
from the Increaſe of ſuch a Pain after muſcular Motion. 


Since this Diſorder is n diſcover'd too late, that is, 
from its bad Effects, thoſe Signs by which it may be diſcover d 
in the Beginning are carefully to be inveſtigated, which, how- 
ever, is noi to be done without great Difficulty. 

1. Since molt of the Signs of an Inflammation can only be 
obſerv'd in external Paris of the Body, ſo the Heat alone, the 
Pain, and the Fever, the general Concomitant of conſiderable 
Inflamrmations, are to be conſidet'd as Signs of this Diſorder ; 
for the Pulſation can hardly be diſcoverd in deep a Parr, 
for this Reaſon principally, that the Veſlels of the internal Pe- 
rioſteum are highly tender. | 5 

2. If theſe Signs of an Inflammation are preſent, and, at the 

iſorder perceiv'din the external Parts, tis greatly 
to be ſuſpected, that the Diſeaſe is lodg'd in the moſt internal 
Parts of the Bones, | | 

3. Patients in this Situation generally complain of a Senſa- 
tion, as if their Bones were ſplit from the internal to the exter- 
nal Paris. The obtuſe Pain, indeed, remains fix d in the ame 
Part; but is, at the ſame time, highly unealy, becauſe it can 
nei her be mitigated by changing the Poſture of the Patt 
affected, nor by means of any Fomentations or Cataplaſms; 
and is not, at ihe ſame time, augmented by a ſtrong Compreſſion. 
200 Reaton of this is obvious, from what has been before 
410. * , 

4. Tis alſo, obvious, from what has been ſaid before, that the 
medullary Oil can paſs from the Cavities of the Bones into the 


Cavities of the Articulations of the moveable Bones, where it 


Ligaments 
by an Increaſe of Mo: ion 


ſerves to lubricate and anoint the Extremities and 
of the Articulations, and is conſum 


in the Body, Hence, therefore, by ſuch an Increaſe of Motion, 
the Fluids, ſtagnating in the Cavities of the Bones, are put io 
Motion, and their Motion is render d brisker, and more acce- 
Pain ariſcs from an Inflammation w 

ine 


leraced. If, therefore, a 
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che internal Perioſteum, or of the medullary Membrane, tis 
evident the Pain muſt be increaſed by an accelerated Motion of 
the Humours thro theſe Parts. Such an Increaſe of Pain is al- 
ways produced in the Patients by this Cauſe, as, alſo, by their be- 
ing heated by a copious Uſe of Wine, or aromatic Subſtances. 


This Diſorder is cured, firſt, by the general Method uſed 
in Inflammations ; ſee the Article INFLAMMAT10: And, ſe- 
condly, by the Method already propoſed, ſtrictly and duly 
obſerved, as ſoon as the Signs of a beginning Reſolution 


appear. 


The Cure of an Inflammation by Reſolution is, of all others, 
the beſt and moſt deſirable, but cannot, in this Caſe, be 
obtained, without the greateſt Difficulty. For, during the firſt 
Days of ſuch a Diſorder, Phyſicians are rarely conſulted, whilſt 
the obtuſe and deep-ſeated Pain is either entirely neglected, 
Or treated with external Remedies; which, in the very Na- 
ture of the Thing, can hardly be expected to do any Service. 
Bur, how much the Recency of the Diſorder contributes to the 
Cure of an Inflammation by Reſolution, is obvious from the 
Article IN FLAMMATIO. Beſides, Fomentations, Frictions, and 
Baths, fo uſeful in other Inflammations, cannot, in this, reach 
the Part affected. Hence, in this Caſe, nothing remains to be 
done, but by VencleCtion, and ,antiphlogiſtic Purgatives, to di- 
minith the Impetus and Quantity of the arterial Fluid; and to 
uſe a ſlender Diet, in Conjunction with attenuating and diluting 


Medicines. 


Secondiy, If, after the Uſe of theſe Medicines, the Symptoms 


are micigated, but no: entirely removed, the Phyſician is not ro 
give over his Efforts, but to uſe his u:moſt Skill, in order to 
make a perfect Cure; for the ſmalleſt Diſorder left in this Part 
often aftery/ards lays a Foundation for the worſt Misfortunes of 
an incurable Nature. Though, therefore, the Inflammation is 
allay'd, yet 'tis ſtill expedient to uſe the Method before recom- 
mended, that is, „ tg: Body with penetrating Decoctions, 
and taking the other Meaſures there preſcribed ; that, by this 


means, all Remains of the former Diſeaſe may be removed. 


Bur ſince, by this Method of filling the Body with Decoctions of 
the Woods, an artificial Fever is raifed, 'tis ſufficiently obvious, 
that it cannot be attempted, till the Inflammation is cured; other- 


wiſe all the Symptoms would be render'd worſe. 


But if a Suppuration, or Gangrene, ſhould happen in this Part, 
and be known, not only by the palpable Signs of a previous 


Inflammation, but, e the deep-ſeated, fixed, and ob- 


tule Pain; then the Method by Decoctions is the only Thing 
capable of producing a Cure. 


But when the Medicines proper for the Cure of an Inflamma- 
tion by Reſolution have not been uſed at all, or too late; or 
when the Inflammation is ſo violent, that it cannot be reſolved, 
tho! all theſe Medicines have been ſeaſonably applied; we muit 
then expect other Terminations of the Inflammation, that is, a 
Suppuration, or a Gangrene; for, ſince there is no Method for 
the Diſcharge of the Pus, or the gangrenous Gore collected here, 
tis ſufficiently obvious, what terrible Misfortunes muſt be pro- 
duced by that means. That theſe Terminations of an Inflamma- 
tion are preſent, may be known from the Abſence of the Signs of 
a Reſolution, and the fix d, deep - ſeated, and obtuſe Pain. In this 
Caſe, the only Hope of Relief conſiſts in the Method before re- 
.commended, that is, filling the Body with Decoctions, and, by 
that means, waſhing off all the corrupted Matter. But it the 
Diſorder cannot be cured by theſe Meaſures, and if an Inciſion 
can be ſafely made to the Bone, it is to be perforated to its Ca- 
vity, that thus the corrupted Sanies may be eliminated. That 
this Method has been ſometimes uſed with great Succeſs, is ſuf- 
ficiently obvious from what has been already ſaid. A Salivation, 
excired by means of Quickſilver, has often been tried in Caſes 
of this Nature; but, ſays Van Sweiten, I never ſaw it prove ef- 
fectual. Hence tis obvious, that no good Effects can be pro- 


duced by any other Remedies. 


For then the internal Part of the Bone becoming putrefied, 
tumefied, inflamed, and carious in all its Subſtance, the ex- 
ternal Perioſteum is inflamed, diſtended by the Tumor of 

the Bone, and corroded by the acrid Matter; and the in- 
cumbent Parts, being corrupted by the ſlow- ſpreading Con- 

ion, become ſpongious, tumid, and painful, till the 

whole Member is at laſt deſtroy'd. In ſuch a Situation, 
Extirpation is the only Method of Relief. | 


For the Pus, retain'd in a warm and cloſe Place, will become 
attenuated, putrid, and acrid. See the Article SUPPURATIO. 
And, if a gangrenous Gore is preſent, it will ſtill ſooner degene- 
rate, and aſſume a malignant Quality. The medullary Oil dif- 
charged, in conſequence of its having corroded its containing 
Veſicles, will become — — and acquire a rancid Acrimony, 
of an highly malignant Nature. Thus the whole Cavity of the 
Bone will ſoon be fill d with an highly putrid and acrid Sanies. 


O'S" 
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The concave Surface of the Bone will, therefore, 
by this acrid Ichor ; the Veſſels diſtributed between the Laminæ 
of the Bones will be inflamed ; the Laminæ, before contiguous, 
will be ſeparated; a Tumor will e ee in the Subſtance of the 
Bone; and, at laſt, all the Parts will be corroded. Whilſt theſe 
Changes are happening, freſh Pains ariſe ; for all the Parts con- 
tain'd in the Cavity of the Bone being — the former 
Pain often ceaſes, or, at leaſt, remains very uſe: But when 
the external Perioſteum, which is highly ſenſible, begins to be 
diſtended by the Tumor of the Bone, or corroded by the acrid 
Sanies penetrating to it, the Patient is afflicted with the moſt in- 
tenſe and violent Pains. Then the ſoft Parts, incumbent on the 
Bone, begin to be affected and corrupted by the ſlow- ſpreading 
Contagion ; and in theſe Parts, eſpecially in the Membrana Adi- 
poſa, ariſe Tumors, ſufficiently large, but ſpongious, and yield- 
ing to the Touch. Thus the Diſorder is gradually propagated 
to the external Parts, the Whole of which become corrupted by 
degrees, till at laſt, the whole Member is deſtroy d; for all the 
Parts, together with the Bone, being mortified, a true Sphacelus 
is preſent, which can only be cured by Extirpation. In malig- 
nant Gangrenes, and violent Contuſions, tho* many of the Parts 
are deſtroy'd, yet there is ſtill ſome Hope, that there are, under 
the mortified Parts, live Veſſels; by means of which, the cor- 
rupted Parts may be ſeparated, and the loſt Subſtance regene- 
rated. But, in this Caſe, the ſubjacent Parts are firſt corrupted. - 


A Venereal or Scorbutic Quality of the Humours, or their 
Tendency to that Diſorder call'd the Rickets, are frequently 
the Cauſes of this Diſorder. Hence we may underſtand what 

. Gummata, Tophs, Nodes, Exoſtoſes, Abſceſſes, a Caries, 
and a Spina Ventola of the Bones are. * 


Thoꝰ an Inflammation of the internal Perioſteum, of the Mem- 
brane ſurrounding the Marrow, and of the Follicules containing 
the medullary Oil, may ariſe from almoſt all the Cauſes capable 
of producing an Inflammationꝰ in other Parts of the Body; yet, 
ſince theſe Parts are fo ſafely defended, an Inflammation is rarely 


produced in them by the common Cauſes. But *tis obſervable, 


that, in ſome Diſorders, a Cacochymy generated in the Blood 
. depoſited in the Bones, and corrupts their Fabric. Of this 
ind is : 

A Venereal Quality of the Blood. Tis certain, from frequent 
Obſervations, that, in this Diſorder, the ſubtile Contagion, mix'd 
with the Blood, is afterwards depoſited in various Parts of the 
Body, where it gradually corrodes all around its; and is, at the fame 
time, poſſeſs d of ſuch a Quality, as to corrupt the ſound Hu- 
mours, and ſo transform them into its own Nature, that, by their 
means, the like Misfortunes may not only be produced in the 
Neighbourhood of the Part affected, bur, alſo, in remote Parts; 
for it is certain, that the Venereal Poiſon ſurpriſingly infinuates 
itſelf into the oleous and mucous Parts of the human Body: Tis 
not, therefore, to be wonder'd at, if it inſinuates itſelf into the 
pinguious Oil, whether diſperſed thro' the Subſtance of the Bones, 
or collected in their Cavities; and then, by a generally flow Cor- 
roſion, corrupts all the Parts. The m__ and moſt malignant 
Diſorders of the Bones are frequently obſerved to ariſe from a 
Lues Venerea; eſpecially when it is inveterate, and has taken 
deep Roots; for the Bones are rarely affected by this Diſorder, 
when recent. But, when the Diſeaſe is of long ſtanding, thoſe 
intolerable and obſtinate Pains ariſe, which often yield to no Re- 
medies; but, becoming milder by a Salivation, or Decoctions 
of the Woods, afterwards return. The Marrow is, allo, affected by 
the Lues Venerea ; and *tis certain from numberleſs well- vouch'd 
Obſe vations, that this Diſeaſe often produces very terrible 
Diſorders of the Bones. Thus Van Sweites informs us, that 
he ſaw the Ribs, the Sternum, and the Clavicles, conſumed: by 
a Lues Venerea, the Vercebrz of the Neck corroded by a Vene- 


real Ulcer of the Pharynx, and the outward Plate of the Right 


Bregma render'd. ſo carious by a Lues Venerea, as to fall off. 
Theſe Obſervations are ſufficient to prove, that a Lues Venerea 


is frequently the Cauſe of Diſorders in the Bones. 


As for a Scorbutic Quality of the Humours ; the brit Signs 
of a Scurvy generally appear about the Gums and Teeth: And 
"ris well known, not only that the Teeth, being render'd carious by 
this Diſorder, fall out by Pieces, but, alſo, that the bony Part 
the Maxilla is greatly affected by it; and the obſtinate Ulcers of 
the Legs, ſo frequent in ſcorbutic Patients, are often accompanied 
with a Caries of the Bones. In the moſt malignant Species of 
this Diſorder, all the Bones have been found carious; an Inſtence 
of which we have in Mem. de Acad. des Sciences, An. 1699. And 
Petit, in his Traité des Maladies des Os, Tom. a2. informs us, that 
in a great Number of Soldiers, who died of a Scurvy, he found 
the Perioſteum, which was in a great many Parts corrupted en- 
tirely, ſeparated from the Bones, and under it a dark-colour'd or 
blackiſh Lympb, of an intolerably fetid Smell. Hence tis ob- 
vious, how unfriendly a Scur vy, eſpecially of the inveterate Kind, 
is to the Bones; for it has, then, many Symptoms in common 
with a Lues Venerea, and eſpecially nocturnal Pains. | 

As for a Tendency of the Humours to that Diſorder call d the 
Rickers ; *tis obvious that this Diſorder has a great Affinity with 
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the Scuryy, and often lays a Foundation for ſi ing an Ad- 
mixture of a Venereal Taint; for it moſt frequently ſeizes Chil- 
_ dren procreated by Parents infected with a Venereal Taint, or who 
have been ſo unfortunate as to have frequent Gonorrheeas. But 
we obſerve, that, in this Diſorder, the Bones are ſeverely affected; 
for the Teeth become black, and, growing carious, fall out; the 
Epiphyſes become protuberant, and are, by a ſlight Force, ſe- 
3 from the es to which they adhered: And, in the 

igheſt Degree of the Rickets, a Carics and Spina Ventoſa of 
che Bones are frequently obſerved. 5 


From what has been ſaid, we are the better enabled to un- 
derſtand the following Diſeaſes of the Bones; that is, 


Gummata, which are Tumors ariſing out of the Subſtance of 
the Bones, of ſuch a tenacious and foft Nature, as to yield to 
the Fingers, almoſt like the Gum of Trees, when ſoften'd by 
the Rays of the Sun, or before it has acquired its perfect Hard- 
neſs, In Patients labouring under a Lues Venerea, ſuch Tumors 
are frequently obſerved, not only on the Head, but, alſo, on the 
middle and moſt folid Parts of the larger Bones. Now theſe 
Tumors ſeem to be produced, when the Veſſels, running be- 
rween the bony Laminæ, being either obſtructed or inflamed, 
are dila ed, and by that means raiſe the incumbent Laminæ. 
Perhaps; alſo, in ſuch Tumors, the Subſtance of the Bone, pro- 
perly ſo call'd, which is naturally hard, degenerates into a pre- 
ternatural and morbid Softneſs. re are, in practical Authors, 
ſurpriſing Inſtances, in which, from latent Cauſes, not only par- 
ticular Parts, but, alſo, the W bole, of the Bones have been render'd 
ſoft. From ſuch Obſervations, tis ſufficientiy obvious, that in 

certain Diſorders, the Bones become ſoft; and it has, ar the ſame 
time, been frequently obſerved, that the Bones, thus ſoften'd in 
particular Parts, have there become tumid. Hence appears the 

Origin of the Tumors call'd Gummata. 
is, alſo, obvious, from what has been ſaid, that ſuch a Softneſs 


of the Bones ſometimes ſucceeds Abſceſſes of the adjacent Parts; 


and that ſometimes the Origin of this Diſorder is lodged in the 
Subſtance of the Bones, and eſpecially when they are affected 
with a Lues Venerea. Such Gummata have, however, been 
ſometimes obſerved on the Bones, when no adequate Cauſe could 
be diſcover d. Perhaps the acid Cacochymy of the Blood may 
ſometimes prove the Cauſe of a Softneſs of the Bones. Thus in 
weak Children, whoſe Aliments are, for the moſt part, of the ace- 
ſcent Kind, and whoſe Veſſels and Viſcera are, at the ſame time, 
ſo weak, that they cannot ſubdue the Quality of the Chyle gene- 
rated from their Aliments, the Rickets, and a preternatural Flexi- 
bility of the Bones, are ſo frequently produced. Ruyſch, in his 
Theſaur. 4. Ne 38. informs us, that when the Liquor, in which 
he preſerved 2 Fcetus, was made too acid, the Ribs were fo ſoft- 
en'd, that they could not only be beaded any way, but even ty'd 
in a Knot, like a Rope. 
As for Tophs and Nodes; when 
harder than Gammata, but ſofter than the Subſtance of the Bone, 
they are calbd Nodes, or Tophs. The celebrated Boerhaave 
uſed to compare Tophs to the Horns of Calves, when as yet under 
the Skin; and Nodes to theſe Horns, after they appear d with- 
out the Skin, but had not, as yet, acquired the Hardneſs of an 
Horn. Hence tis obvious, that Nodes and Tophs only differ 
from Sammata in their different Degrees of Firmnels. 
As for Exoſtaſes; theſe are Tumors which equal, or, per- 
haps, ſurpaſs,” the Bone in Hardneſs. Sometimes the whole 


Bone is enlarged into an Exoſtoſis, as is ſometimes obſervable | 


in the Bones of the Carpus and Metacarpus, thoſe of the Tarſus 
and Metatarſus, and the Phalanges of the Fingers. In the larger 
Bones, this very rarely happens, ſince only particular Parts of them 
ate generally raiſed into Exoſtoſes. The Nutrition and Increaſe 
of the Bones, and the Reſtitution of the loſt Subſtance of the 


Bones, conſidered under the Articles Carur and Fx Acrux A, 


ſufficiently prove, that the hard Subſtance of the Bone may be 
reſtored by means of laudable Humours convey'd in a due 
ntity, and with à proper Impetus, thro' ſound Veſſels. Be- 


ſides, in the Cure of Fractures, it is often obſerved, eſpecially 


in young Patients, that the Callus generated is raiſed above the 


Surface of the Bone, and often remains an hard and bony Tu- 


mor, during the whole Life of the Patient. But that Subſtance 
which unites and conſolidates fractured Bones, and reſtores the 
Subſtance loſt, is firſt ſoft, and only egen 
Hardneſs. - See the Article VuLxNUSs. If therefore, by any 
Cauſe, thoſe Veſſels are dilated, which convey the Matter 
which the Bone is nouriſhed, and the loſt Subſtance repair 
there may be an Enlargement of the Bulk, and a Tumor pro- 
duced in the Bone; And ſince between the Laminz of various 
Strata, of which the large Bones conſiſt, tis highly probable, 
that ſuch Veſſels are diſtributed; as is obſerved under the Ar- 
ticle Carur, fo the Bulk of the Bone may be enlarged in theſe 
Interſtices, and the Laminæ of the Bone ated farther from 
each other; in conſequence of which, the Thickneſs of the 
Bone will, in theſe Parts, be augmented. 

Now, according as theſe Tumors protuberate to the external 


ar incernal Parts, ** they affect different Parts of the 


Parts lodged between the receding bon 


Tumors of the Bone ariſe, 


Laminæ, 
acquires a bony . 


' 3 


Bone, according to the Diverſity of the ad 
by theſe Tumors, and according to their di 
pure ſo various, and often ſurpriſing, Misfortunes are 
y them, as we leern from practical Obſervations, 
Rayſch, in Tbeſaur. 10. 
forms us, that, 8 of a 
a Part of the Os Tibiæ, affected with an Ex 


Parts injured 
cone Lars led 


Surface of the Bone, and render'd the Cavity, in which the Mar- 
row was contain'd, narrower. 


* 
f 


1 1 


* 
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oſtolis ; upon which 
he found, that an hollow Exoſtoſis had ariſen from the internal 


Hence tis obvious what Misfor- 


runes might ariſe from ſuch an Exoſtoſis; ſince, by its means, 


the Marrow might be compreſs d and injur d; and conſequently 


all the Symproms ariſing from that Circumſtance, and already _ 


enumerated, were to be dreaded. The Exoſtoſes ariſing in tho 


middle and moſt ſolid Part of the large Bones are generally _ 


pretty hard in all their Parts; but ſuch as appear near the Joints, 


have ſometimes been found only with their external Parts hard ; 


and, under this hard Cruſt, ſurpriſing 


2 of the ſo 
y Lamine, into fungous 


Fleſh, Pus, Sanies, and Mucus, have been obſerved. - See Petit 


Maladies des Os, Tom, 2. 
is raiſed into ſuch a Tumor, *tis ſufficiently obvious, that, in 
conſequence of the Compreſſion of the Brain Eber Palſies, 
and Apoplexies, are to be dreaded. But, as Exoſtoles 

the external Surface of the Bone ſlowly diſtend the incumbent 
Perioſteum, highly intenſe, and ſometimes long - protracted, Pains 


are produced by that means; which, however, ceaſe ſooner, if 


the Tumors are of an acute Figure, 

Such Tumors of the Bones ſometimes ſucceed external Inju- 
ries; and are, alſo, obſerved to proceed from internal Cauſes; bur 
from none more frequently, than from a Lues Venerea. In a 
wy nant Scurvy, the Ulcers of the Legs, ſo often incurable by 
a 
ſometimes with Exoſtoſes of the Bones. Exoſtoſes ariling from 
external Cauſes are generally pretty mild, tho”. not to be cured 
without great Difficulty; whereas thoſe ariſing from internal 
Cauſes ſometimes diſappear, or, at leaſt, are much diminiſhed, 


If the interior Lamina of the Cranium 


ariling on 


emedies, are frequently accompanied with a Caries, and 


when the Diforder producing them is removed, as is frequently 


obſerved in Venereal Exoſtoſes. 


ſuch Tumors are ſo frequently obſerved in the Spine of the Os 
Tibiæ. And as this Part is much obnoxious to external Injuries, 
Petit, in his Treatiſe des Maladies des Os, informs us, that there 
are few Men who bave not ſome Aſperities in the Surface of that 
Bone, What ſurpriſing Exoſtoſes may be produced by ſtron 


Contuſions, is obvious from a Caſe recorded in Mem. de F Acad. 


des Sciences, An. 1720. 

Exoſtoſes produced by external Injuries are rarely cured, un- 
leſs they can be — by a chirurgical Operation; but, as they 
are generally of a pretty mild Nature, this Method, which is al- 
ways difficult, and ſometimes dangerous, is not adviſeable, un- 


Tis, alſo, certain, that Exoſtoſes 
may be produced by flight Contuſions, eſpecially in thoſe Parts 
where the Bones are only cover d with a few Integuments. Hence 


leſs by their Bulk,” Figure, or Situation, they are productive of 


conſiderable Inconveniencies. 


But Exoſtoſes ariſing from internal Cauſes ate oſten cured, 


or, at leaſt, much diminiſhed, when theſe Cauſes are removed. 
But if, after the Cure of theſe Diſorders, the Exoſtoſes ſhould 
remain, as is ſometitmes obſervable after the Cure of a Lues 
Venerea, an Inciſion is to be madè in the Integuments, and the 


Exoſtoſes removed either by the Knife, or the actual Cautery, 


if any terrible Misfortune is to be dreaded from ſuffering them 
to remain. Yet, ſays Van Sweiten, I have ſeen many Caſes, 
in which, after the Cure of à Lues Venerea, the Exoſtoſes have 


remain'd for many Years, without any farther Diſadvantage than 
the Deformity of the Part. The moſt commodious Method of 
; 9 Exoſtoſes is found in Peti?'s Traits des Maladigs des Os, 


As for Abſceſſes ; under the Article SUPPURAT10 is deſcribed 
what is meant by an Abſceſs of the ſoft Parts; and *tis obvious, 
from what has been already ſaid, that the Bones are ſubject to ſi- 
milar Misfortunes. *Tis, alſo, certain from practical Oblervations, 


that not only in the cellular Parts, near the 1 of the Bones, 
nes, Inflammations 


but, alſo, in the middle Cavities of the large 7 
have. degenerated into Abſceſſes. Beſides, an Abſceſs is ſaid to 
happen in the Subſtance of the Bone, when one or more of thoſe 
the Union of which the Bone is form'd, becoming 
mortified and corrupted, are diſengaged and ſeparated from the 
ſubjacent live Veſſels, and a Subſtance like the ſeparated Lami- 
nz regenerated ; and, on rhis regenerated Part, a new Periofteum 
is form'd, which means the Subſtance loſt is reſtored. Sce 
the Article Cayvr, where tis ſaid, that Hippocrater, in Wounds 
of the Head, obſerved, that a denudated Bone, or the Remains 
of a Weapon left in the Bone, were generally ſeparated from 


that Part of the Bone which was till furniſhed with Life and 


We may, alſo, refer to Abſceſſes of the Boges, thoſe 


ſurprifing Obſervations of R#yſch; fince in the middle Cavities | 
Bones a round booy Pipe was found, ſeparate from 


of the 
the reft of the Bone. 
"As for a Caries of the Boxes, this is a Diſorder far more 


terrible, and entirely diſtin from an Abicck of the Bones; 25 
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it) an Abſceſs of the Bone, it ſtill retains its Cohefion, and is 
generally leparated in the Form of a Lamina; whereas, in a 

ries, the Subſtance of the Bone is ſo corrupted and corroded, 
that it moulders away into a kind of Powder; fo that a Caries 
indicates a far greater Corruption of the Bone, and a far greater 
Difficulty of Cure. How a Caries of a Bone, cover d with Fleſh 
and Integuments, may be known, we ſhall. hereafter ſpecify : 
But when the Bone may be either ſeen with the Eyes, or touch'd 
with a Probe, the Caries is eaſily diſcover'd. Celſus, in the ſe- 


cond Chapter of his eighth Book, informs us, “ That we may 
« ſoon, by means of a Probe, diſcover a Caries of the Bone; 


ce ſince the Probe will penetrate farther, or leſs, according as | 


« the Caries is deeper, or ſuperficial; ” for the carious Part of 
a Bone has ſcarce any Solidity, but yields to the Probe; and, 
when the Probe comes to the found Part of the Bone, a Reſiſt- 
ance is perceived. Hence Celſus, in the fame Part, after, for the 
Cure of theſe Diſorders, he has order'd the Bones to be raſp'd, 
adds; © Bur we muſt raſp them no longer, than till we have ar- 


cc rived at a white or ſolid Part of the Bone; for 'tis certain, 


ce that the Blackneſs is removed, when we come to a white, 
cc and the Caries, when we come to a ſolid Part of the Bone.” 


As for a Spina Ventoſa, which is the worſt Speciey of a Caries | 


of the Bones; ſince the Marrow, corrupted by an internal Cauſe, 
corrodes them, we have already treated of it. 


Hence we know why a carious Bone fo variouſly changes its 
Colour, from a whitiſh-blue, to a pinguious white, a yel- 
low, a Cineritious, a livid, and a black Colour, and what De- 
gree of Corruption each of theſe Colours denotes. | 
When, under the Article Capur, thoſe Signs are conſidered, 

by which we know that the Cranium is affected, it is obſerved, 
that, in live Perſons, the Colour of ſound Bones is ſomewhat red- 


iſh or bluiſh; and that the firſt Sign of a vitiated Bone is a 


Change from this Colour to a white, a yellow, a dark, and at 
laſt, a black Colour. The ſame, elſo, holds true in the other 
Bones ; and generally the greater Degree of Corruption is in- 
dicated, the more they recede from their natural Colour. The 


firſt Change of Colour is, when the Bone becomes white, which, 


as it were, denotes a beginning Mortification in the Bone, Hence, 
when ſmall Perforations are made in a Cranium thus affected, 


the firſt Sign, that the Cure ſucceeds happily, is, when the white 


Surface of the Bone begins to aſſume a rediſh Colour. Bur 
ſince we have already demonſtrated, that the medullary O11 paſſes 
thro' Pores of the Lamine mutually applied to each other, to 
the external Surface of the Bone, where it is, perhaps, received 
by the ſmall Veins of the Perioſteum, and mix'd with the Blood; 
*us ſufficiently obvious, that when the vital Fabric of the Bone 
is deſtroy'd, the Oil convey'd thither mult be accumulated, be- 
come ſtagnant, and corrupted. For this Reaſon the Bone will 
become pinguious and yellow, as Celſus, in the ſecond Chapter 
of his eighth Book, 8 obſerves, when ſpeaking of the 
Diſorders of the Bones. The vitiated Part, ſays he, generally 
cc firſt becomes pinguious, and then either black, or carious.” In 
proportion as the Diſorder increaſes, the Colour becomes cine- 
ritious, livid, and at laſt black, which indicates a perfect Mortifi- 
cation, and a violent Corruption of the Bone. This ſucceſſive 
Change of Colour is, alſo, obſerved in the Teeth, when they begin 
to be corrupted; for, firſt, they become pinguious, then yel- 
low, then dark-colour'd, and, laſt of all, black; when, becoming 
carious, they fall out by Pieces. 


From what has been ſaid, tis obvious, why a carious Bone 
is unequal, rough, ſpongious, friable, ſoft, and eafily broken; 
for the external and internal Arteries no longer compreſs the 


Laminz of the Bone. 


Tis obvious, from what has been already ſaid, that the Bones 
conſiſt of Lamine mutually applied to each other; and that be- 
tween theſe Lamina Veſlels are diſtribured, which convey the 
vital Humours, requiſite to the Life and Nouriſhment of the 
Bones; and eſpecially in thoſe Parts of the Bones, where large 
In:erſtices are left between theſe Laminz. The ſmall Arteries, 
therefore, lying between the exterior Laminz of the Bone, and 
the next ſucceeding one, when in their Diaſtole, endeavour, al- 
moſt in every Point, to raiſe the external Laminz ; but the ſmall 
Arteries diſperſed thro' the Perioſteum, when dilated by an equal, 
or perhaps a greater Force, reſiſt the Elevation of this Lamina. 
When, therefore, by whatever Cauſe, the Perioſteum is corrupt- 
ed, the Action of the Arteries running between the Laminæ of 


the Bone will prevail, and the external Lamina will be elevated; 


and *tis ſufficiently obvious, that the fame oa happen in all the 
Interſtices between the Laminæ of the Bone. Perhaps the Action 
of theſe ſmall Arteries may appear roo inconſiderable for ele- 
vating an hard Lamina of Bone, and ſeparating it from irs ſubjacent 
Lamine; bur if we conſider, that theſe ſmall Arteries, almoſt 
in all Points of ſuch a Lamina, repoat their Pulſations four thou- 
ſind times in an Hour, it will not, perhaps, appear ſo ſurpriſing, 
that fo ſmall a Force, ſo often applied, thould produce ſuch an 


Effect. When, in Wounds of the Head, the Surface of the * 


080 


Cranium, diveſted of the Pericranium, is diſorder'd. by the Ac- 


ceſs of the Ait, or the Application of pinguious Subſtances, the 
corrupted Lamina has often, in a few Days, been ſcparated by 


the Force of theſe Arteries. See the Article Caevur. 
The Reaſon, therefore, appears, why the internal Arteries, 
that is, thoſe which run between the Laminæ, elevate theie La 
minæ externally, as ſoon as the Preſſure of thoſe Arteries ceaſes, 
which were capable of acting upon the external Surface of theſe 
Laminaz. For this Reaſon, the Surface of the corrupted Bone is 
rough, and, in conſequence of the Laminz receding from each 
other, becomes ſpongious, more friable, and loſes a great deal of 
its natural Solidity ; tor, in found Bones, the firmeſt Part is that 
in which the bony Laminæ are moſt contiguous to each other; 
which is generally in the middle of the large Bones; and, on the 
contrary, the Bones are far more ſpongious, ſoft, and ealily 
broken, near their Extremities, where the bony Laminæ are at 
reat Diſtances from each other. But the Friabilicy of carious 
nes is much augmented, becauſe the Humours, becoming ſtag- 
nanc and acrid, corrode the Subſtance of the Bone; and this Et- 
fect is 3 produced by the corrupted medullary Oil. Be- 
ſides, the Coheſion of the Bones ſeems to 1. upon the In- 
terpoſition of the Oil, which, like a kind of Glew, unites their 
terreſtrial Parts; for, as we before obſerved, the Bones become 
highly brittle, when, by means of an open Fire, their whole Oil 
is ex racted; and ſuch Bones, render'd thus friable by long Cal- 
cination, again cohere firmly, when immerſed in Oil. Since, 
therefore, the attenuated medullary Oil is conſumed by Putre- 
faction, and the Bone, at the ſame time, corroded by acrid Hu- 
mours, the Reaſon is obvious, why carious Bones are ſo friable 
as to moulder into Duſt upon the ſlighteſt Touch of a Probe. 


Hence, alfo, the Reaſon is plain, why from ſuch a Bone an 
highly fetid Smell, like that of rancid Bacon, is exhal'd. 


This fetid Smell is fo ſtrong, that skilful Surgeons are able, 
from, it, to tell that there is a Caries of the Bone below the Ul- 
cer. *Tis, therefore, expedient to know this Smell, which can- 
not, in the very Nature of the Thing, be deſcribed by Words, 


but approaches to chat of corrupted and rancid Bacon. When 


the Caries of the Bone reaches to the Marrow, this fetid Smell 
may be eaſily accounted ſor; but *ris, alſo, perceived, when the 
Coruption of the Bone is only ſuperficial, We have already ob- 
ſerved, that the medullary Oil paſſes thro* the Pores of the La- 
minz, and is carried in their Interſtices to the external Surface 
of the Bone: Though, therefore, the exterior Laminæ ſhould 
only be carious, the medullary Oil, convey'd thither, will become 
ſtagnant, corrupted, and produce the ſame fetid Smell. . 


From what has been ſaid, we alſo underſtand, why in an 
ulcerous Part, by means of a fubjacent Caries of the Bone, 
the ſuperincumbent Fleſh is ſoft, flaccid, fungous, inflated, 
and tumid, and the Lips of the Ulcer inveried; the Sanies 
clear, ſubtile, hardly at all glutinous, fetid, and full of ſmall black 
Scales; as, alſo, why the Diſorder returns, without any appa- 
rent Cauſe; and the Ulcer proves obſtinate againſt the beſt 


Medicines for other Ulcers. 


We now come to conſider theſe Symptoms which generally 
accompany a Caries of the Bone, the Preſence of which often 
diſcovers ſuch a latent Diſorder to the skilful Surgeon, | 

Why in an wicerous Part. When, in conſequence of a pre- 
vious Diſorder, and Corruption of the Bone, the incumbent Parts 
are affected and exulcerated, they are generally corroded by de- 
grees, end raiſed into a ſoft and flaccid Tumor, as is always ob- 
terved by Surgeons; and, in a particular manner, appears in the 
Spina Ventoſa, which ſeems to s received its Name from this 
Circumſtance; for the Putrefaction of the ſubjacent Bone diffuſes” 
a malignant Exhalation thro? all the adjacent Parts; by which 
means the Membrana Adipoſa, naturally ſo prone to become tu- 
mid, is ſoon inflated. Nor is it, in this Caſe, tumid with an in- 
flammatory Hardneſs, but ſoft, lax, and, as it were, fluctuating 
under the Fingers. For this Reaſon, when skilful Surgeons exa- 
mine old Ulcers, they always ſearch with their Fingers, whether 
alt the adjacent Parts appear firm and ſound ; for the incumbent 
Parts do nor adhere to the corrupted Bone, nor can they, by any 
means, be made to grow to it, till all the corrupted Part is firſt 
removed. When the Teeth become carious, the Gums are ſe. 
parated from them, and never after grow to them. We have al. 


ready opſerved, that, in Patients who died of a malignant Scurvy, 


the Perioſteum is found not to adhere to the Bones: 

alfo, in Wounds of the Head, we know that the Ga 
affected, if, about the ſeventh Day, the Fleſh is feparated from 
ir, a Pain is felt, and the Pus is thin and fetid, which diſcovers 
the Malignity of the Wound. See the Article Cpu r. per-. 


| haps, alſo, the elaſtic Matter, for the moſt part generated by 


the Pu. refaction, increaſes the Tumor of the incumbent Parts 
Why the Liss of the Ulcer are inverted. The Lips of a Wound” 


are retorted, in a ſound and robuſt Body, by à riß f che 

Membrana Adipoſe, when unconfined by & Sis. BY the 44 

Caufe, therefore, the Lips of ſuch an Ulcer will be inverted by 
| the 


the inflared Membrane Adipeſs, But fn a Wound; the Lips art 
of a live 2 3 whereas in ſuch Ulcers, they ky A0 


but they accurately diſtinguiſhed a Suppuration from a Putre- 
faction, properly ſo call'd; ſince the former was a Sign that Na- 
rure Was ueror, and the latter, that ſhe was conquered. 


Caries of the Bone, there is a 2 Putrefaction, produced 
by a Corruption of the medullary Oil, and ſince the incum bent and 
adjacent Parts are flaccid, ſofr, inflated, and often almoſt half gan 

enous, it is obvious, that the Matter to be converted into Pus 
is highly obſtinate, and the concoctive Powers, at the fame time, 
exceſſively weak. It is not therefore to be wonder'd at, if in- 
ſtead of a laudable Pus generated by the ſuperior Force of Na- 
ture, which is white, thick, ſmooth, equal, and inodorous, there 
ſhould here be formed a Sanies which is thin, fetid, ſometimes 
dark-colour'd, and bighly acrid. For the moſt part the black 

Scales of the corrupted Bone are diſcharged along with this Sa- 
nies, Which Surgeons juſtly take for the moſt. infallible Sign of a 
carious Bone: For this Reaſon, in Ulcers of long ſtanding, they 
always carefully view the Plaitters and Pledgets, upon renewing 
the Dr ; and if on theſe there is any ackoes and if they 
ave © n Smell, 6 Ontice of the Bone Þ july ſalaried. 

As for the Return of the Diſorder, without any apparent Cauſe ; 
unleſs the affected Bone is previouſly depurated, the Fomes 
of the Diſorder always remains, though the Ulcer ſhould be 
healed up; for which Reaſon it will always return. Nor is a 
laudable and firm Cicatrix ever formed upon ſuch Ulcers, ſince 
it is always ſoft, elevated, and infirm ; and the Place will atter- 
wards, ſooner or later, become open. When corrupted Teeth 

roduce a Caries in their Sockets, there is often a ſudden In- 


flammation and WN produced in the Gums. Upon the 
opening of the Abiceſs, a fetid Pus is diſcharged, and the Diſ- 


order ſeems cured ; bur it generally recurs in a few Months, un- 
leſs by an Extirpation of the Tooth, and. a ſufficient Depuration 
of the Part afeed, a thorough Cure is made. Thus Van 
Sweiten informs us, that he knew a Boy, who, after the Cure of 
the Small-pox, was ſeized with Tubercles full of Pus, in various 
Parts of the Body, and in the Forehead with an obſtinate Ulcer, 
which frequently appeared to be healed, by means of drying 
Medicines; but ſoon after broke out afreſh, till about two Years 
after, the corrupted Part of the Bone being ſeparated, the Ulcer 
was perfectly cured in a few Days. 

As for the rebellious and obſtinate Nature of the Ulcer. No 
Ulcer can be perfectly cured, till it is reduced to the State and 
Condition of a clean and pure Wound; for any mortified or 
corrupted Part remaining in the Ulcer, is an heterogeneous Body, 
which will hinder the Union of the ſeparated Parts, ſo long as 
it remains there. Under the Article CayuT, the various Me- 
thods, and the moſt efficacious Remedies for removing ſuch 
Sordes are ſepecified. Surgeons often find, that in ſeemingly in- 
conſiderable Ulcers, a long · continued Application of ſuch Me- 
dicines, produce no happy Effects; in which Caſes they always 
find that the Bone is carious. Hippocrates, in Aph. 45. of Sect. 6. 
informs us, That if Ulcers continue a Tear, or longer, they muſt 
of Neceſſity affet# the Bone; ſome Part of which being ſeparated, 
will leave deep and bollow Scars. Sometimes theſe Diſorders of 
the Bones are ſo obſtinate as to yield to no Medicines at all: 
And Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Fracturis, tells us, that when 
the Os Calcis is corrupted, the Diſorder cannot be cured. 


From what bas been ſaid we, alſo, underſtand, why a Ca- 
Ties of the Bone, ariſing from an external Cauſe, is molt eaſily 
cured: Why that arifing from an internal Cauſe is not to be 
cured. without Difficulcy : Why a Caries ariſmg from a Lues 
Venerea, is ſtill more difficult to be cured: And why that 
arifing from a Spina Ventoſa is, of all others, the moſt difn- 
cult to be cure. | | 


The Cure of a Caries is eaſier, or mote difficult, according to 
the various Cauſes. which produce it; for when a Caries ariſes 
from an external Cauſe, a Contuſion, for Inſtance, or a Wound, 
there is only ſome Part of the Bone thus corrupted ; and th 
ſound Humours, convey'd, by means of entire Veſſels, through 
the. remaining Subſtance of the Bone, will be able to ſeparate 
te corrupted Part, and reſtore the loſt Subſtance: Hence, in 
| Wounds of the Head, a, Caries of the Cranium is ofien foon 


ry 


ly obvious, that the Cure muſt be difficult; 


. Vious, t 


what is in a particular manner to be dreaded, a 
the medullary Oil will follow. But fince about the Joints the 


ſuch a manner as to leave an unſeemly and deep Cicauix. Hence 


os 


and ſucteſofully cured ; provided the Patient is ſound in every 
other reſpect: But when, in conſequence of a morbid Caco- 
chymy, the Humours flowing through the Subſtance, of the 
Bone, are become ſo acrimonious as to corrode it, it is ſufficient- 
db after the ca- 
rious Part is cleanſed, the fame Cauſe which fir uced it 
often ſtill remains. The more difficult it is to ſubdue and cor- 
rect this Cacochymy, the more difficult the Cure muſt of courſe 
be. Since, therefore, in a Lues Venerea, the 4 „ when 
once affecting the Bones, is not without great Di 12 
removed, and ſince, after the Curey with Mercury, and the De- 
coctions of the Woods, the latent Diſorder often appears afreſh, 
with equal Maligniry, ſome Months after, it is ſufficiently ob- 
the Caries 3 from this Cauſe, is not io be cured 
without the greateſt Difficult In a Spina Ventoſa, as we have 
before obſerved, a Caries of the Bone ariſes from a previous Cor 
ruption of the medullary Oil; for which Reaſon it hardly ap- 
pears, till the whole Subſtance of the Bone is corroded : 
are, therefore, no vital Parts under ſuch a Caries, capable of 
ſeparating the 1 89 and reſtoring the loſt Parts; and the 
only remaining Method of Cure conliſts in an artificial Separa- 
tion of a large Portion of the corrupted Bone. After ſome 
ths, or even Years, the corrupted has been ſometimes 
ſeparated from the ſound, as is certain from chirurgical Obſer- 
vations. However, it is certain, that che Cure of ſuch a Caries 
is, of all others, the moſt difficult. 


From what has been ſaid we, alſo, onderfions why, in the 
ſal Parts of the Bones, a Caries is bad; in their | 

arts, worſe; and in their Joints, worſt of all; the 70 of 
theſe flow, the ſecond quickly ſpreading, and the third | 
more ſo: Why in Children, a Caries ſpreads quickly, and is 
with Difficulty cured: why a Spina Ventoſa generall 
affects a conſiderable Number of Places, either at one and 
the ſame time, or ſucceſſively. 


It is certain, from wha* has been already ſaid, that the Middle 
of the large Bones is moſt thick, and leaſt vaſcular, and that in 
proportion as they approach to the Extremities, the bony La- 
minæ recede more from each other, and leave greater Interſtices, 
which are filled with a great Number of ſmall Veſſels, and Ve- 
ſicles full of Oil. It is, alſo, before ſhewn, that in thoſe Parts 
of the Bones which conſtitute the Joints, and are cover'd by & 
Capſula of Ligamenis, which unite the Articulations, ſuc 
cavernous Subſtance is found in the largeſt Quantity, and aul 
cover'd with a thin bony Cruſt, which, even in the Os Femorſs, 
bardly ſurpaſſes the Thickneſs of one's Nail. If, therefore, there 
is a Callan in the moſt ſolid Part of the Bone, it is bad; bur it 
the ſame time, there is great Hope, that the ration of the 
carious Part may be obtained, nor will the Subſtance of the 
Bone, here ſo firm, be fo ſoon corroded as in other ſofter Paris. 
But, when a Caries of the Bone ariſes in a ſpongious Part of the 
Bone, this thin bony Cruſt will ſoon be diſtro ed, and the ſub- 
jacent ſoft Parts corrupted : Hence a violent PutrefaQtion, and, 
rruption of 


Subſtance of the Bone is moſt tender, and the Number of the 
Follicules containing the pinguious medullary Oil greateſt, the 
worſt Symptoms will follow. IF at the ſame time we confider, 
that the putrid Sanies collected here, after corroding the Surface 
of the Bone, may fall into the Cavity. of the Articulation, the 
Reaſon will be obvious, why a Caries produced here, wuſt be 
followed by the worſt Conlequences, which can hardly ever be 
removed, except by the Extirpation of the affected Part. 

rom what has been faid, the Reaſon is, alſo, obvious, why a 
Caries lowly conſumes the thick and ſolid Patt of the 's 
the ſpongious Part ſooner; and ſooneſt of all, that cavernous 
Subſtance of which the Excremities of the large articulated Parts 
of the Bones conliſt. 

Bur, becauſe obſtinate and numerous Diſorders of the Bones, 
happen in their moſt vaſcular, and, N. ſofteſt Parts: 
Hence the Reaſon is obvious why, in Children, a Caries of the 
Bones ſpreads faſt, and is cured with i for in young 
Patients, there is a far greater Number of Veſſels in all the Parts 
of the Body; many of which are, as Age advances, aboliſhed, and 
concreted, aſter an Expreſſion of their Contents, as is oblervi 
under the Article FiBRa. Hence in the Bones of Children, the 
Number of Veſſels is greateſt; for which Reaſon their Subſtance 
is ſoft, in conſequence of which they are eaſily injur d, and ſoon 
corrupted. It is, alſo, certain from Obſervation and Experience, 
that a Spina Ventoſa, or that Caries of the Bones which ariſes 
from a Corruption of the medullary Oil by internal Caulſes, is not 
generally confined to one Part, but aff: Cs ſeveral Parts, and theſe 
often removed at a conſiderable Diſtance from each other: Thus 
Van Sweiten informs us, that, in the Finger called the 1ndex, 


he he knew a Spina Ventoſa, affecting the middle Phalanx, a few 


Weeks after the ſame Diſorder appeared in the Tarſus, and after- 
wards in the Os Jugale: A conſiderable time after, the corrupted 


Part of the Bone was ſeparated, and the Diſorder cured, but in 
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it is, allo, obvious, that we are not raſhly to proceed to the 
Ex:irpation of a Spina Ventoſa in one Part, ſince it generally 
ſprings up and appears in ſome others. The Reaſon of this ſees 
to be, that a Spina Ventoſa draws its Origin from an internal 
- Cauſe, and of all others moſt frequently, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, from a venereal, ſcorbutic, or rickety Cacochymy, which 
is 78 depoſited, not in one, but in various Parts. Beſides 
this Diſorder happening in one Part, may infect the ſound Hu- 
mours acting on the Part affected; and, by this means, propagate 
the Diſorder through the whole Body, as is particularly obſervable 
in a Lues Venerea, which often affects the Genitals firſt, and 
then the whole Body. | 


If, to what has been ſaid, we add the Doctrine of Contu- 
ſions, Luxations, and Fractures of the Bones, delivered under 
their reſpective Articles; as, alſo, what, under the Article Ca- 
PUT, is ſaid concerning Wounds of the Head, which injure 
the Bone, we ſhall have both the Hiſtory and Cure of the prin- 


cipal Diſeaſes of the Bones ; eſpecially if to theſe we add an 


Anchylofis, which is an Immobility of the Joint, attended with 
an hard Tumor, and principally produced by a Callus of a 
Bone, fractured at the Articulation, an Inſpiſſation of the Mu- 


cilage of the Joints, mentioned by Clapton Havers, a Rigidity 


of the Ligaments, and an Exoſtoſis at the Joints. The Cure 
of this Ditorder, which is highly difficult, is to be adapted to 
the Diverſuy of Cauſes from which it proceeds. 


From what has been already ſaid, we may underftarid the prin- 


FOE Diſeaſes obſervable in the Bones, eſpecially if we conſider 
w 


at is advariced e Yor Bones, under the Articles CoN- 
TUs10, FRACTURA, and LuxaTio: For under the Article 
ConTvus10 are enumerated he Diſorders ſubſequent to Contu- 


ſions : Under the Articles FRACTURAa and LUuxaT10 are many 


Things relating to the Diſeaſes of the Bones: And under the 
Article CayuT there are various Obſervations relating to the 
Knowledge and Cure of Diſeaſes of the Bones. Yet we ſhall 
here ſay ſomething r Anchyloſis, ſince it frequently 
ariies from Diſorders of the Bones, though it may ſometimes 
happen without them; when for Inſtance, the Ligaments of the 

Joints become rigid; or when the Mucilage which lubricates 
the Extremities and Ligaments of the Articulations, is inſpiſſated 
and accumulated. 

Under the Article LuxaT1o, when treating of an Anchyloſis 
as the Conſequence of a Luxation, it is oblerved from Celſus, 
that Conttactions of the Joints, by means of recent Cicatrixes, 
are by the Greeks called £yxyaas ; but that Paulus Ægineta called 
an Immobiliry of the Joints 4y-xvAas, and dyxvaurers, the Cauſes 
of which were, according to him, an Infarction of the Humours, 
or a Contraction of the Nerves. Now it is certain, that this 
13 which may be juſtly defined, An Immobility of the 

oints, accompanied with an hard Tumor, may arife from a Diſ- 
order of the Bones. When this Diſorder arifes from the luxu- 
riant Callus of fractured Bones, or an Exoſtoſis near the Joints, 
it is ſufficiently obvious, that an hard Tumor is preſent. But, 
when it ariſes from a Rigidity of the Ligaments, or an Inſpiſſa- 
tion of the Mucilage of the Joint this Mucilage muſt gradually 
be accumulated in the Cavity of the Joint, fince, in contequence 
of irs Immobility, it is not conſumed. For this Reaſon the Mu- 
cilage will diſtend the articular Capſula, and produce a Tumor, 

Which, when the thiner Parts of the accumulated Matter are diſſi- 
pated, may become pretty hard. For this Reaſon an hard Tu- 
mour generally accompanies an Immobiliry of the Joints, or at 
leaſt ſucceeds it, if it does not appear in the Beginning of the 
Diſorder. There is, however, one Exception to this: An In- 
ſtance of which, ſays Van Sweirex, I myſelf faw, where the 
whole Arm was drie . by a true Maraſmus; in which Caſe, 
all the Parts being dried, there was an Immobility of the Joints 

of this Member, without any Tumor. Bur, in order to the due 
Mobility of the Joints, a proper Figure of the articulated part of 

the Bones is neceſſary ; a Lubricity of their Surfaces, where they 

mutually touch each other, and a due Flexibiliry of the Liga- 
ments ſurrounding the Joints ; So that an Anchyloſis ariſes from 
the following Cauſes. 

A Callus of the Bone fractured at the Joint. It is obſerved 
under the Article FRACTURA, that Fractures are ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded by a Luxuriancy of the Veſſels of the Bone, and an In- 

equality of the Callus, by which means the natural Figure of the 

Bones is altered and deformed. It is certain from many Obſer- 
vations, that ſuch an unſeemly Prominence, arifing from the Luxu- 

. riance of the Callus, has often continued in the fractured Part, 
during the whole Remainder of the Patient's Life. If, there- 
fore, the Fracture is near the Joe it is obvious, that an Immo- 

| bility of the Joint may ariſe from ſuch a Change of Figure in 
the Bone. It is true, in moſt of the Joints, rhe Extremities of 

the articulated Bones are ſafely defended, and covered with a large 

Number of Parts; for which Reaſon. they are not to be eaſily 

broken, in thoſe Parts contained within the Cavities of the Joints. 

But in ſome Parts che Bones are ſufficiently bare and ill defended; 
about the Elbow, for Inſtance, and the Knee; for which Rea- 

: Ton an Anchyleſis may happen in theſe Parts. Thus Petit, 
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ir his Treatiſe des Maladier des Os, Tom. . tells us, that in 4 
fractured Rotala he knew the luxuriant Callus to produce an An- 
chyloſis, which, however, was afterwards — becauſe the 
Subſtance of the Callus had not acquired a Hardnefs. 
When, in ſuch a Caſe, an Anchyloſis is dreaded, skilful Surgeons 
order the Part affected to be fo ſituated, that the Callus may, by 
its own proper Weight be determined to ſome other Part; that 
Compreſſes be gently ſecured, between the Joint and the Frac- 
ture, that, by this means, the Callus may be binder d from fall- 
ing to the Joint; and, laſtly, that the Joint be gently moved, 
when the firſt Drefſin is removed, afterwards every two 
and then every Day: Nor, if the Joint is prudently moved, is 
there any great Danger leſt, by this means, the reduced Bones 
ſhould be removed from their Situation, becauſe, as the Bones 
are largeſt about the Joints, the fractured Parts will touch one 
another in many Points, and, conſequently, not be eaſily re- 
moved from their Situation. Petit, in the Part laſt quoted, tells 
us, that by ſuch a Motion of the Joint alone he removed an An- 
chyloſis already formed by this Cauſe. | i 

By an 9 of the Mucilage of the Foints. That the 
Extfemities of the articulated Bones might move eafily, without 
being injured by their mutual Actrition, they are lubricated by a 
mucilaginous Liquor, the Nature and conſtituent Parts of which 
are accurately deſcribed by Clopton Havers, to whom we owe 
ſo many beautiful Diſcoveries, with reſpect to the Fabric and 
Structure of the Bones. Hippocrates, as is obſerved under the 
Article LuxaT10, informs us, that there is naturally in all Joints 
ſuch a mucilagiuous Liquor; and that the Jointsare ſound when 
this Liquor is pure: Now this mucilaginous Liquor, as is obvious 
from the laſt quoted Article, conſiſts of three diſtinct Liqu 
that is the univerſal perſpiring Matter, the medullary Oil, a 
the Mucilage ſecreted from the Follicules ſituated in theſe 
Parts: If, therefore, by whatever Cauſe this Mucilage is not diſ- 
ned or reſorbed, it will be gradually accumulated, ſo as to 
fill the Cavity of the Joint, and hinder the free Motion of the 
articulated Bones. In the mean time the thineſt, and moſt ſub- 
tile Part of this Mucilage will be diſſipated, and the Remainder, 
of courſe, render'd thicker: And as the Motion of the Joint is 
the 3 Cauſe by which this Mucilage, after it has perform'd 
its Office, is diſſipated, ſo, when ſuch a Motion is either hin- 
dered, or totally aboliſhed, there will be a greater Accumula- 
tion of the Mucilage ; and the Diſorder will become incurable, 
partly by the Inſpiſſation of the Matter, and partly by the Acri- 
mony it has acquired by Stagnation, and which will be capable 
of corroding and corrupting the ſmooth cartilaginous Surfaces of 
the Bones, and the Ligaments which ſecure the Joints. 
This Diſorder is khown by a Tumor of the Joint, which is 
at firſt ſoft, and then gradually enlarged, but not extending itſelf 
beyond the Joint. This Misfortune is moſt frequently obſerved 
in the Joint of the ys 8 Hs PS 

Hippocrates, in the twenty-fifth Aphoriſm of his fifth Section, 
tells us, that Thoſe who have Ti 4 and Pains of the Jan, 
without Ulcers, are greatly relieved by throwing large Quantities 
of cold Water upon them. And celebrated Phy ficians have fince 
approved of this Method. Perhaps in the Beginning of the Diſ- 
order it may prove beneficial, by ſuddenly contracting the Parts, 


by means of the Cold; in conſequence of which the Humour 


beginning to be accumulated, may be repelled, provided it is 
Qu cient thin ; Bur where the depo gs is already thick, and 4 
uantiry large, it is not probable that a great deal of Relief can 
be afforded by this Method. But often — Frictions, Mo- 
tion of the affected Joint, penetrating Fomentations of Wine, 
Salt, Vinegar, and the Urine of ſound Perſons, with an Addition 
of aromatic Herbs, ſuch as Horehound, Scordium, and Rue, 
and Cataplaſms prepared of the like Subſtances, will prove be- 
neficial. In the moſt difficult Caſes, Embrocations of warm 
mineral Waters, falling ſlowly, and from an Height, upon the 
Part affected, have not only afforded great Relief, but, alſo, 
Tones, 7 6 JT Cure. The wo of mineral Wa. 
ters may be ſupplied by the penetrating Fomentations juſt re- 
commended, and applied by — 6s Embrocation. , 
in his Treatiſe des Maladies des Os, Tom. 1. informs us, that he 
ſaw happy Effects produced by Quick-lime-water, with a Lixi- 
vium ot Sal Ammoniac, poured from an Height upon the Part 
affected; for by this means there is inſtantaneouſly produced an 
highly penetrating Spirit of Sal Ammoniae, which is juſtly eſteem'd 
the moſt powerfully attenuating Medicine. But when the Quan- 
tity of this accumulated Mucilage is fo large, that it cannot be 
diffipared by all theſe Methods, Petiz orders the "moſt depend- 
ing Part of the Tumor, to be laid open with a Lancet, to the 
very Cavity of the Articulation, that the contained Li may 
be thus diſcharged; after which he orders the Uſe of the Medi- 
cines before preſcribed. 

A Rigidity of the Ligaments. That the articulated Bones 
move freely, tis requiſite that the Ligaments ſhould be forts 
ciently firm to ſecure the Joints, and, at the fame time capable 
of yielding, and being lengthen'd, whilſt rhe Joints are bending. 
When, therefore, by whatever Cauſe the Ligaments are become 
rigid, tho” all the other Parts of the Joint are- in their natural 

ndition, there will be an Immobiſity produced, which will 

3 afterwards 
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afterwards be ſucceeded by a Tumor, becaufe the Mueilage, ac- 
cumulated in the Cavity of the Joint, is not, as in a ſound State, diſ- 
ſipated by Motion; in conſequence of which, there will be a 
erfect Anchyloſis. This Diſorder may be produced by all the 
Cauſes Key þ of producing too great a Rigidity in the ſolid Fi- 
bres, as, alſo, by the Cauſes capable of producing the ſame Effect 
in the dual and large Veſſels ; ſee the Article FInRA Thus we 
obſerve, that dectepit old Perſons have almoſt all their Joints 
ſtiff and rigid, partly through a Defect of the pinguious Oil, 
deſtined for the Lubrication of the Bones, and partly becauſe 
the Ligaments are become callous, and ſometimes bony. Thele 
Effects are, alſo, obſerved in thoſe Men, who, before the 
have arrived at a great Age, have laboured intolerably hard, 
whilſt, by too ſtrong a muſcular Motion, the firm Parts of the 
Body are indurated. This Diſorder, alſo, frequently ſucceeds 
violent and ill-cured Inflammations of the Ligaments, ſince the 
Fluid, becoming ſtagnant, and coagulating, is concreted with the 
Veſſels which contain ir. Hence thoſe who have been fre- 
quently aMicted with the Gout, are ſo often ſubject to an 
mmobility of the Joints. Beſides, it is ſhewn under the Article 
FiBRa, too great a Diſtraction of the ſolid Parts renders 
them weak, and that the Weakneſs ariſing from this Caule, is 
cured by ever pen Ag e removes their too great Diſtraction. 
When, therefore, the Ligaments, in conſequence of the Immo- 
bilicy of the Joints, are not ſtretched, they are generally ſpon- 
taneouſly contracted, and become fo rigid, as afterwards totally 
to binder the Motion of the Joint. After Fractures and Luxa- 
tions, unleſs, during their N the Joints are ſometimes mov d, 
an Anchyloſis frequently ariſes from this Cauſe, as allo, in paralytic 
Members ; and, in this Caſe, as the Flexor Muſcles are generally 
ſtronger than thoſe called the Extenſors, the Joints are ſomewhat 
bended and become rigid, not only on account of the Indura- 
tion of the Ligaments, but, alſo, becauſe, by the long State of 
Reſt, the Flexor Muſcles are gradually contracted and ſhorten'd, 
ſo as to become almoſt incapable of being lengt hen d any farther. 
_ *Tis, therefore, obvious, that a preternatural _— of the 
Ligaments is, of all others, the molt frequent Cauſe of an An- 
 chyloſis; bur, at the ſame time, there are, tor the moſt part, great 
Hopes that fuch a Diſorder may be cured, provided it is not 
of too long ſtanding, nor draws its Origin from Cauſes which 
cannot be ſurmounted by any Art, as in decrepit Old-age: For 
laſtance, If ſoft Aliments are uſed, and the Part affected, fre- 
quently expoſed to aqueous Baths, and no Vapour-baths. 
IF aficr theſe the Part is well cleanſed, and rub'd with emollient 
Oils, and the Motion of the Joint attempted, by bending and 
extending it as much as poſſible, without producing any conſi- 
derable Pain, Diſeaſes of this Kind are, by theſe Meaſures, often 
cured, when they were thought deſperate. But theſe are more fully 
conſidered under the Article FiBRa. A memorable Inftance of 
the Power and Efficacy of this Method is found in Mem. de Þ Acad. 
Royale des Sciences, An. 1721. See ANCYLE. Paulus Egineta gives 
' a Cure of the Anchyloſis, pretty much the ſame with this, uit 
in the 55th Chapter of his fourth Book, he orders the Part affected 
to be anointed with Hydrelzum, in which Linſeed, Marſh- 
mallows, and ev have been boiled. Then he orders it 
to be anointed with Liniments, compoſed partly of emollient, 
and partly of aromatic Ingredients, and to be covered with 
Plaiſters of a like Nature. He, alſo, commended: gentle and 
continual Friction, in Conjunction with this 
quent Attempts to bend and extend the Joint. | 
Mm E r bout the Foints. Since, to the due Motion of 
the Joint, a certain determinate Figure of the Extremities of 
the articulated Bones is requiſite, tis ſufficiently obvious, that this 
Figure being changed by the Exoſtoſis, the Motion of the Joint 
muſt, of courſe, be hindered. .*Tis obvious, from what has been 
ſaid, that there may be ſuch Tumors about the Joints. To this 
Species of Diſorders, we may, alſo, refer a Concretion of the 
articulated Bones, whether by an Inſpiſſation of the Mucila 
naturally lodged between them, or a Conſolidation of their rough, 
and, ps, corroded contiguous Surfaces; memorable Inſtances 
of which are found in Hildanus de Ichore & Meliteria, Cap. 25. 
Hit. de Acad. des Sciences, An. 1716. and Columbus de Re Ana- 


= 


is certain from what has been already faid : But 1 
Signs vary according to the Diverſity of the known Cauſe; for 
if it proceeds from a Callus of a Bone fractured near the Joint, 
and if that Callus has acquired a bony Hardneſs, the Diſorder is 


incurable, as; alſo, when it ariſes from an Exoſtoſis, or Concre- 
tion of the articulated Bones. But when it ariſes from an In- Can 


. of the Mucilage of the Joints, or a preternatural Rigi- 
dity of the 2 there are ſtill Hopes of a Cute to be en- 
terrained, if the Diſorder is not inveterate. Van Suite. 
In the Works commonly aſcribed to Hippocrates, the Caries is 
— to be a dried Phlegm between the Laminæ of the Bones, or 
rth dried by Heat, or a Defect of the Mucus. The Acconnt 
of the Symptoms is very incomplete. The Prognoſis is as ſuper- 
ficial; for | ſee no more, than that, in tedious Ulcers, the Bones 
are affected, and the Cicatrices are hollow; and livid Fleſh, in a 
diſeaſed Bone, is a bad Sign. As'to the Cure, Cold is ſaid to be 
Hurtful co Bones, and this Diſeaſe is to be treated as a Fracture. 


- 


d, and fre- 


vented ; afterwards the Eſchar is to be ripened wich 


. er! 4 
Celler gives no Opinion of the 'Cauſe of the Caries, and de- 
. very fern of. i Symptoms; but is very particular in his 

irections concerning the Cure. | : 
His Method is to lay all the carious Parts bare ; and, if it be 
then doubtful how deep the Caries . Hoe, o Ja with the Te- 
rebra, or pyramidal Perforator, till the Raſpings are no more 
black, If the Caries be ſuperficial, be orders it to be burnt once 
and again with an hot Iron, that à Scale may ſeparate from it; ot 
to raſp it till eitber Drops ot Blood ouſing out, or the white 
Surface of the Bone, ſhew all the carious Part to be taken away, 
when Nire, well-pounded, is to be ſprinkled on the Bone. When 
the Caries is deep, he adviſes a great many Holes ro * made 
through it wich the Perforacor, till the Bone be quite dry : F 
thus, adds he, the corrupted Part will be brought off. When 
the Caries penetrates to the other Side of 4 it muſt be 
cut out. When the Extent of this deep Caries is not larger than 
what the Head of the Trepan, will cover, he employs this inſtru- 
ment to take it out. If the Caries be large, he orders Holes to 
be made round the Edges of it with the. Perforator ; and then; 
cutting the Bridges between theſe Holes thro' with a Arong Knife 
ſtruck with a Hammer, he takes away all the carious Part. | 

The Medicine which Dioſcorides principally recommends or 
bringing away the Scales of Bones, or for what is. now call 
their Exfoliation, is the Powder of the Root of the Peucedanum, 
and the Juice of Euphorbium ; adviſing the Teguments to be de- 
2288 Liniments, or Cerats, when the Euphorbium is to 

applied. | | 

Galen defines the Bones to be the hardeſt, moſt „ and ter- 
reftrious Parts of the Body, whoſe Qualities are cold and dry. 
He thought a Caries in a Bone; analogous to an Ulcer in a ſoft 
Part; and that it was occaſioned either by the adjacent Fleſh ge- 
nerating & bad Sanies, with which the Danes being 3. 
were corrupted, or that it proceeded from a mucous Humour 
drove to the Bones. 
In conſequence of this general Doctrine concerning Bones, 
and their Eroſion, with the general Axiom, That Contraries are 
the Remedies of Contraries, Galen muſt neceſlarily have been led 
to diſcharge all things which he eſteemed cold, and to recom- 
mend Driers in a Caries. He is very ſparing in his Recommen- 
dations of particular Medicines for this Diſeaſe ; Opopanax in 
Uicers of „and the Root of Peucedanum for Exfoliation, 
with ſome compounded Plaiſters, are all be mentions, | 

The Greek Phyſicians, after Galen, have added little concerning 
this Diſeaſe, except ſame few Medicines, anſwering Galen's In- 
tentions of Cure. Paulus Ægineta has ſomething of a different 
Formula for making the affected Part of a Bone leparate: It is a 
Cataplaſm made of the Leaves of the wild Poppy, and of the 
Fig-tree, with Barley- flour and Wine; or, inſtead of it, he re- 
a equal Parts of the Seeds of Henbane, and of 
VII᷑Iiol. i 

The Arabians added greatly to the Liſt of drying Medicin 
moſt of them actually io, chat is, in the Form of Powders, a 
the greater Number tially ſo too; that is, ſuch as, when 
taſted or applied to Sores, ſtimulate, raiſe Heat, and ſome De- 
gree of Inflammation. They, alſo, reſtored the Celſan Practice 
of burning and raſping diſeaſed Bones, which had been neglected 
by the Greet Phyſicians, but has been generally mentioned by 
Writers after the Arabi ans. , 

One of the Arabians (Albucaſis) adviſes, in a compound Fra- 
cture, where a Bone is bate, to put a Cloth, dipt in black ſtyptic 
Wine into the Wound; but not / to make uſe of a Cerat, or 
1 6 which there is Oil, leſt it make Corruption happen to it. 
I Thoſe who wrote on Surgery, vchen — pagan to be re- 
ſtored in Europe, in the fourteenth and fiſteenth Centuries, copy d 
moſtly the Arabians ; but, afrer burning the Bone, which is the 
Method of Cure in the Caries, that. the moſt eminent of them 
are fondeſt of, they applied oily Medic ines to the cauterized 


wr Coo came to be eultiysted in the ſixteenth Cen- 
tury, other Methods of cauterizipg were introduced. | 
 Angelut Bologninus tells us, that ſome, in his Time, made 
-uſe of ſcalding-hot Oil, heated Roots of the Aſphodel, kindled 
'Brimſtone, and the Water by which Gold is ſeparated from 


- | Joannes de Vigo, beſides A egia, mentions Oil of Vitriol, 

— 5 5 — ittiol burnt and mixed with 
Aqua-vitz, as Cauteries. Atter cauterizing, be dreſſed with 
- Unguentum Abſterſixum de Apjo; and ſays; that, by this Method, 
the Separation of the diſeaſed Part is made in forty Days after 


teriting. h wh 
— feels mentions Oil of Sulphur: and Euphorbium for the 
Caries; but prefers a Preparation of Antimony, which he docs 


” 


- nor: deſcribe. 


-: Fallopins agtees with Yeſalivs in he Form of the drying Me- 
dicines to be applied, and in the emept of a Bone after it 
was burnt : The Place, ſay they, immediately after being burnt, is 
to be frequently moiſtened with Roſe · water, and the White of 
an Egg, \Inflammatcion, and other Symptoms, may be pre- 
ter, or 


Unguentum Tetra pharmacum. 223 


Ambroſe 
Application of unctuous and oily, or of moiſt and ſuppurating 
edicines, corrupts Bones. Par ſeems, alſo, fonder of the 
ſimple Driers, that is, the abſorbent Powders, than thoſe who 
= * him, whoſe Driers were as much potentially ſo as 
ually. 

Fabricius ab Aguapendente reckons Aqua-vitz a the ſtronger 

riers, and — the Juice of Locks with Salt. 

Gulielmus Fabricius Hildanus is rather more poſitive than Pars, 
in forbidding the Application of all moiſt and oily Medicines to 
Bones laid bare: He ſeems, in one Part of his Writings, to expect 
always an Exfoliation from Bones laid bare, though, in other 
Places he relates Examples of Bones laid bare, being cured with- 
out any Deſquamation. 

Hildanus introduced the free Uſe of Euphorbium, and its 
Tincture, in Spirit of Wine, the Acrimony of which the Wri- 
ters beſore him had warned their Readers to ow againſt. 

Marcus Aurelius Severinus takes notice of the ſhrill Sound, 
as if a Void was below, which a Piece of Bone has, when ſtruck 
after its Exfoliation begins. He recommends Oil of Euphor- 
bium, and of Lime, as a proper Application to corrupted 


ones. 
Soon after Severinuss Time, that is, about the Middle of the 
| ſeventeenth Century, the eſſential aromatic Oils of Vegetables 
were introduced. | 
Nicolaus Tulpivs's favourite Medicine for Exfoliation was Oil 
of Cinnamon, with Oil of Sublimate. 


In the latter Parc of the laſt Century, not only Variety of theſe 


Oils were uſed, and different Tinctures in ardent Spirits; and other 
Compoſitions of the Driers of the Antients, and of the aromatic 
Oils, were contrived ; bur the alcaline Salts, both fixed and vola- 
tile, ſuch as Salt of Tartar, Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, &c. came 
to be employed, as well as the acid Spirits, Oil of Sulphur, Vi- 


triol, ec. 

| While the Generality of Writers at this time, were ſo fond of 
the Aromara, Tinctures, Elixirs, Spirits, ec. Some mention 
their having cured carious Bones by perforating, trepanning, and 


cutting them out, or by burning and deſtroying them with Cau- 


_ Others ſucceſsfully employed watery Medicines, and dry 
ihe, 
Among the Writers of this Time, Wiſeman is more accurate in 
relating the Appearances of carious Bones than former Authors: 
They generally remarked only the black Colour, Greaſineſs, Rough- 
neſs — Bofrneſz and ſtinking Smell, and thin brown Ichor 
of Bones, when carious, with the ſpongy Fleſh growing out 
from them: Wiſeman obſerves, that carious Bones may be of a 
white, brown, or black Colour; and adds, If the white be pory, 
the Caries may be deeper, and more dangerous, than if it uere 
black and hard, | 

His Method of Cure is like to Celſus's in ſeveral Particulars : 
He orders all the carious Part to be laid bare, with Cauſtics ap- 
plied to the Teguments; then to ſcrape the rotten Fleſh away, 
or to conſume it with Eſcharotics: Where that cannot be done, 
becauſe of large Veſſels, Nerves, or Tendons in the Way, he 
defires the Orifices of the Ulcer to be dilated with Sponge, 
Tent, Gentian-root, &. Bur if the Cure of the Caries is of 
greater Conſequence to the Patient than theſe Parts are, he ad- 
viſes to cut them through to come at the Bone. When the carious 
Bone is laid bare, if the Caries be ſuperficial, he would have it 
raſped, and then to be drefſed with the milder Sarcotics, or di- 


pe! ing Ointment: In few Days after the Application of which, 


e ſays, you may ſee the Fleſh thruſt forth in {mall Grains, which 
is Callts.  Burhing wir an bot Iron he frequently uſed with 
Succeſs, ſor haſtening the Exfoliation ; at other times he pinched 
away, of broke off the Caries : His Medicines are the Driers, 
chymical Oils and Eſcharotics, only chat in ſeveral Places where 
the Bone lay deep, he uſed Injections, compoſed of the vulnerary 
Plants, boiled in wage! Liquors, with ſome ardent Spirit, and a 
little dulcified Spirit of Vitriol. ned Nn | 
took notice before, that NHildanus expreſſed himſelf as if he 
thought Bones laid bare muſt exfoliare: This came to be a gene- 
ral Opinion, as is evident from the Directions which moſt chi- 
WG Authors give -for treating Wounds, where Bones were 
laid bare; and Belloſte tells us, it was the univerſal Practice in his 
tine, to dilate ſuch Wounds, and to keep them open, in Ex- 
Ration of the Exfoliation: He-endeavours to. ſhew the Ab- 
urdity of this Practice, and recommends to as to endea- 
vour to prevent Exfoliation in ſuch Caſes, and for this Purpoſe 
he not only adviſed what Felix Wartz and Ceſar Magatus had 
done before him, to bring the Lips of the Wound nearer toge- 
ther, and to dreſs ſeldom; bur, alſo, p that, when a 
_ conſiderable Space of the Surface of firm Bones is laid 
bare, there ſhould be a great Number of ſmall Holes, made 
with a Perforator of a Trepan, as deep as the Diploe, or Can- 
celli of the Bones; after which he ſays, fleſhy Papillæ riſe out 


from theſe Holes, and extend themſelves all over the bared Sur- 


face of the Bones, and the Wound is ſoon cured, without any 
Exfoliation : This Practice has been approved by ſome conlider- 
able Men, though, ſo far as I know; it has not been general 
ainong Surgeons. Beſloſte condemns the Application of acid 


Far“ fays, more explicitly than Albucaſis, that the Spir 


-afterwar 


thick, mild Matter, firm Fleſh, and hollow hard 


.Carious as much dilated as they can, by Doſſils, 


the Caries; and being of Opinion, 
that the Air acts by its Acid on Bones, he inſiſts in rather ſtronger 
Terms than moſt former Writers had done, that Bones ſhould be 
well defended from the Air. 

Petit is the only Author of this preſent eighteenth Cen- 
tury, whom I need to mention: He names the ſeveral Diſeaſes 
in which Caries moſt frequently happens, and relates the Sym- 

oms by which it may be judged, that a Bone is corrupted : 

ch are the deep-ſeated Pains preceding an Abſceſs forming 
near a Bone, with a livid Colour, and Spongineſs in the Tegu- 
ments; an Ulcer continuing long near a Bone; the ſprouting Fleſh 
of ſuch Ulcer appearing ſpongy, of a pale Colour, eaſily pene- 
trated by a Probe, and bleeding readily without giving Pain; the 
Quantity of Matter being larger, than commonly comes from an 
Ulcer of that Extent; the thin Conſiſtence, browniſh' Colour, 
and ſtinking Smell of the Matter; its appearing black on the 
Plaiſters, though there be no Lead in their Compoſition; feeling 
che Bone ſcrabrous and unequal. A 

Petit obſerves ſeveral Appearances that rotten Bones have, 
which may make ſo many Species of Caries. 1. The Surface 
of a Bone may be corrupted, and may, notwithſtanding, be prett 
firm and ſmoorh, without throwing out much Matter : He cal 
this a dry Caries, 2. If the Surface of a Bone be very unequal, 
with a Number of ſmall Holes, diſcharging large Quantities of 
Sanies, he names the Caries Vermouil's or Worm-eaten, from the 


its to Bones, as | 


Reſemblance it has to Wood eroded by fmall Inſects. 3. Fleſh 


may 3 in the Interſtices of the corrupted bony Fibres, and 
may fill up the Cavernulæ. 4. Sometimes the Bones are im- 
perceptibly waſted in Cancers. 

Petit ſays, the dry Caries is generally the moſt ſuperfici 
and cures more eaſily by Exfoliation than the other Kinds, which 
has made him think, That #he Exfoliation of Bones is only made 
readily, when the carious Part bas no more Communication with 
the Veſſels of the ſound Bone: This Communication entirely ſtopped, 
gives Ground to believe, that the Fuices, which move in the Ve 
fels of the ſound Part, make an Effort againſt the corrupted Part; 
awd that theſe Efforts, redoubled by the Reſiſtance, and repeated 
every Moment of Life, are the Cauſe which inſenfibly ſeparates 
rhe corrupted Part of the Bone. | 

J perceive ſoon, ſays he, Fleſb riſing in the Circamference of the 
corrupted Piece, which grows more and more. I have mt to 
believe, that, proportionally as the firſt Efforts of the Liquors 
make the Separation, theſe nutritive Juices congeal, and form 
Fleſh; and that it is the inſenſible Growth of this Fleſh, which 
completes the Separation of the diſeaſed Bone, and thruſts it out- 
wards. I am the more certain Nature acts thus, becauſe J find this 
granulated Fleſh in the Place where the ſeparated Piece of Bone 
was; and that the good Quaiities of this Fleſh make me certain, 
that the Bone is ſound below. | 

The Motion of the corrupted Piece of Bone, and the Blood 
coming out below it, are rhe Symptoms by which, Petit tells us 
the Extoliation may be known to begin. 7 

Our Author remarks, that the Worm-eaten Caries, and that 
where Fleſh riſes in the Cavernulze,” may be of different Depths 
in the Bone, and are more difficult to cure than the dry Cajies. 
When the Quantity of Sanies (which is generally bloody in the 
latter Species of Caries) is very large, there is Keaſon, ſays he, 
to ſuſpect it comes from the Cancelli, where the Marrow is con- 
tained, and where the Diſeaſe frequently begins; from which if 
it does not find an Exit, it will kill the Patient. 5 

Petits Methods of Cure are theſe: When the Caries is 
very ſuperficial, and of the dry Kind, he dreſſes it with Doflits 


dipped in Spirit of Wine, as he would do a ſound Bone laid 


bare, which he affirms does not always exfoliate. If the Carie 
is deeper; and an Exfoliation muſt be haften'd, he — i 
— e or , wy of Nitre in which Quick-filver has been 
diſſolved, which he recommends as a favourite Medicine; and 
s he makes uſe of Spirit of Wine. He diſcharges the 
exſoliating Part to be taken away, till it be quite looſe. If the 


carious Part cannot be ſeparated by theſe Means, he recommends 


pa red-hot Iron, Raſping, the Perforator, and Trepan, as Celſirs 
rs. | UE 
After the Caries is thus removed, Petit judges by the white, 


4 8 h 4 
the Booe is ſound; or be dreads 2 Relapſe, if the Appearances 


are otherwiſe. 


The general Practice of our Surgeons is to keep Ulcers with 
. Sponge- 
rent, and the like, to deſtroy the ſpongy Fleſh with Efcharorics, 
to apply Spirit of Wine, Lincture of Myrrh and Aloes, Tin- 
cture of Euphorbium, and ſuch like, to the Bone, and frequent 
to all the Sore. As theſe ardent Spirits are applied to haſten rhe 
Exfoliation in a Caries, they are applied for the moſt part, alſo 
to ſound Bones laid bare, as Preſervatives, it is ſaid, againſt their 
Corruption, and to prevent Exfoliation. 
From this hiſtorical Sketch of what Authors have ſaid of the 
Caries, it is evident how little the Circumſtances of this DiCſ- 


eaſe have been conſider d, and what a contradictory odd Medley 


of Practice has been followed: Surely all of it could not have 
been ſupported by Obſervations tolerably made ! Of late indeed 


. 
- 


O'S 
ſome Species of this Diſeaſe have been diſtinguiſhed, but the 
Practice is too uniform in all of them. To retorm this, it will 
de neceſſary to examine more accurately the Appearances of this 
Diſeaſe. 

Previous to any Account of the Caries, it will be neceſſary to 
remark, that Bones have their Veſſels, and circulating Fluids, and, 


in ſhort, the ſame general Texture which other Parts have; ſo. 


that Solidity, and ſtronger Coheſion of Parts, are the only evi- 


dent diſtinguiſhing CharaRers of the Compoſition of Bones. Of 


this Truth there are many Proofs, ſuch as, 

1. Bones are in the State ot Membranes and Cartilages, before 

oſſify. | 

IT The bard Bones have ſometimes changed back again 
into a 6 

3. The granulated Fleſh, which riſes out from Bones after 
Fractures, Amputations, the Trepan, or in Exfoliation, differs 
nothing from what would come from any ſoft Part; yet in ſeveral 
Caſes mes ſound ſolid Bone. 

4. When the Texture of Bones is unravelled artfully, and com- 

pared with the Texture of the ſofter Part, it appears alike in 
each 


5. By a chymical Analyſis, the ſame Principles are obtained 


from Bones, as other Parts, the Proportions of theſe Principles 
being different in different Parts. | 

6. By comparing the Diſeaſes of Bones with fimilar ones in 
ſofrer Parts, as I ſhall do in conſidering the different Species of 
Caries, the general Propoſition, of Bones differing only in Soli- 
dity, and Cohefion of Parts, from the other ſofter Organs of 
the Body, will be further confirmed. 

The ies of Caries which I have had Occaſion to ſee, are, 

I. What Petit calls the dry Caries, where the Bone is 
pretty ſmooth and firm, and throws out little Matter. Though 
the ce of the carious Part of a Bone in this Species is not 
of a very dark Colour at firſt, yer, before Exfoliation, it becomes 
of a dark-brown or black Colour. An Exfoliation is more eaſily 
obtained here, than in any other Kind. Before the corrupted 
Part can otherwiſe be obſerved to ſeparate, one will hear, as 
Severinus remarks, a ſhrill Sound, when it is ſtruck with a Probe, 
as if it was hollow; ſoon afier this the Edges of the carious Part 
riſe a little, and Pus, or, if it ſhould be preſſed, Blood, is ſeen 
coming out below them; granulated Fleſh then appears at theſe 
Edges, the Bone is more raiſed gradually towards the Middle, 
till all the carious Part be ſeparated from the new ſprouting Fleſh, 
which ariſes up on the whole Surface of the Bone below, and 
ſeems to puſh off the carious Scale, fo that it becomes qui e 
looſe, and can be taken away without any Violence. The Ulcer 
is then in a fair way of curing, and though a conliderable Thick- 
neſs of Bone is come away, yet, in ſome time after, little De- 

eſſion is to be felt on the Surface of the Bone, the new Fleſh 
ving gradually become harder, till it ſupplies, in a good mea- 
ſure, what was taken away. 
oever has ſeen the Separation of a gangrened Piece of 
Skin, or of the Eſchar of a Cauſtic, applied to the Skin, where 
2 Fiſſure firſt appears in the Margin of the mortified Part, Pus 
begins to ouſe out there; the Diviſion between the ſound and 
mortified Part becomes larger; new Fleſh ariſes; the Separation 
on from the Circumference to the Centre, till the mortified 
art drops off, and the new Fleſh ſupplies its Place: Whoever, 
F Gay, has ſeen this, and compares it wich the Phenomena of the 
dry Caries, will judge that, Allowance-only being made for the 
Rigidity of the bony Fibres, which cannot contract, as the Fi- 
bras of Skin do, the Appearances are the ſame in both Caſes : 

And, therefore, I would call the State of the Bones, deſcribed 
above, the renous Caries. | 

II. The ſecond Kind of this Diſeaſe is Petits worm-eaten Ca- 
ries, in which the ſpongy, or cavernulous Texture is evident; 
it has not ſuch a dark Colour as the former, the Quantity of 
Matter ſent out from the Cellules of the Bones is greater than in 
the former Kind, and is vaſtly increaſed when the corrupted 
Sanies comes out from the Marrow of the Cancelli. Pieces of 
the rotten Bone may be broken off here, or they may fall away; 
bur no regular Exfoliation is to be expected, unleſs, when, by 
Art, it is reduced to the former Species. The gradual Waſting 
of the bony Fibres, by the Suppuration, is often very remarkable 
in this Caries; a Piece of Bone, which appeared as large as the 
End of one's Thumb, and of a ſolid Subſtance, ſhall become 
leſs than the Point of the little Finger, and ſo ſpongy, that it can 
ſcarce be touched withour breaking. © - 

The worm eaten Caries, where the Subſtance of the Bone 
only is affected, may be compared to an Ulcer of the ſoft Parts, 
which has a Number of . Sinuſes — — Sides; — have 
frequently ſeen, when hard Tumors y in part ſuppurat 
— all melted down into Pus; Drops of Matter — 
be ſeen drilling out from the numerous Orifices of the ſmall 
Caverns in its Sides. When the Sanies comes from the cor- 
rupted Marrow in the Cancelli, the Diſeaſe is analogous to an 
AIRY nee, CER has eroded a Number of ſmall 
Holes in the Skin. ; 

III. Frequently « ſpongy, bleeding, fleſhy Subſtance riſes in 
all che lice Caverns of the — 2, ous when it may be 
24 


os 


Coils. 

IV. As the foft Parts are diſſolved into a mucifaginous Sub- 
ſtance, which deſtroys their original Form and Texture in the 
white Swellings, as they are called, ſo, in this Diſeaſe, and forme 
others, the Perioſteum becomes thicker, the Bone turns ſofter 
its Surface is eroded, a yellow-red 8 Subſtance ſprouts out, 
. ubſtance, waſtes the bony 

ibres. | ' 

The Difference of the Appearance of this Kind from what 1 
called the carnous is, that, in the carnous, the ſpongy Fleſh grows 
out of the Caverns, while the grey, or brown-coloured, ſpongy, 
bony Sides of them ſtill remain ; whereas, in the other, the bony 
Fibres diſappear where-ever the ſpongy Fleſh comes, ſo that one 
can ſcarce determine, by the Probe, whether or not the Bone 
is carious. Upon ſcraping away this Bone-conſuming Fleſh, the 
Surface of the Bone appears rough indeed, but not much eroded, 
nor greatly altered in its Colour. I have ſeen ſome Ulcers in 
ſoft Parts, where ſuch a conſuming ſpongious Fleſh aroſe. 

V. Frequently, upon opening an Abſceſs, one ſhall ſee, at the 
Bottom of it, a white ſmooth without its Perioſteum, or 
Connection to any of the * Parts, except by its Li- 
gaments at its Extremities. By any Trials wWe can make, and by 
what we can judge of the Bone, changing its Colour gradually, 
as it Continues expoſed to the Air, and the Neceſſity of its com« 
ing all away, before any Cure can be made of the Ulcer, it ap- 
peat that there was no Circulation of Liquors in ſuch Bones, 

fore the Abſceſs was opened. bo”. 

This Way of Bones morcitying happens moſt commonly in ſcro· 
phulous Patients, in whom ſomething analogous to this is often 
to be obſerved. in the Glands, round which a flow Suppuration 
is made, which leaves them almoſt entirely ſeparated from the 
ſurrounding Parts. 

VI. In one Species of Exoſtoſis, the tumefied Part of the 
Bone is ſofter than the reſt of it, and is nor compoſed of regular 
Fibres, nor cavernous, but as if the oſſifying Juice had been 
thrown out irregularly; over which a cartilaginous or tendinous 
Subſtance is ſpread ; and from this a firm, ſhining, ſmooth Fleſh 
grows our, which, after the Teguments are removed, ſends forth 
a thin, ſtinking, acrid Sanies; the Patient complains often of 
throbbing Pains in it, and ſometimes conſiderable Hzmorrhages 
are made from imperceptible Veſſels in its Surface. May not 
this be compared to ulcerated Glands ? | 

VII. In the ſpreading, eating Cancers, of which all Practiſers 
know the Symptoms, the Bones are waſted, as well as the ſoft 
Parts; and the Appearances ate the lame in both, unleſs that the 
Bones do not coniume quite ſo faſt. 5 

As the Ætiology would lead me into too large a Field of Dif- 
pute, and the Prognoſis would require ſo many Suppoſitions as 
would be tedious, or would be ſo general as to be of little more 
Uſe than the common Directions laid down by practical Authors, 

I ſhall, therefore, proceed to the Cure, | 

In treating any Caries, it is altogether neceſſary to examine 
ſtrictly all Circumſtances, and to diſcover, if poſſible, what 
Cauſe, either general or topical, may have made the Corruption 
of the Bones, that Endeavours may be uſed to remove it, if ic 
ſtill ſubſiſts. Seeing it would be very improper to pretend to 
give here DireCtions for the Cure of the Lues Venerea, Scro- 
phulz, e Gangrenes, Abſceſſes, Wounds, Contuſions, 
and all the other Diſeaſes which may occaſion Caries, I mu 
confine myſelf ro the topical Management of the Carics, with- 
_ = regard to the Habit of the Patient, or to any other 

eaie, 

A ſpeedy and ſafe Separation of all the corrupted Part is, th 
the 8 Indication to be purſued; for She which, © 
ſee from rhe Hiſtory, very many Means have been propoſed : To 
know which of theſe are preferable in the different les which 
may be under our Care, it will be neceſſary to conſider the evi- 
dent Operation and Effects of the ſeveral Medicines propoſed, 
which may be reduced to the following Claſſes. 

1. The inſipid terreſtrial Abſorbents, ſuch as Powder of 
Coral, Crabs-eyes, and the like, put into an Ulcer, where a 
ne is carious, can have little other Effect than to imbibe the 
Matter of the Ulcer 5 if they fall into any Cavernaculæ of the 
corrupted Bone, they may remain ſo long there, a: that the Mat- 
ter they imbibe may become acrid. Scraped Lint js an Abſor- 
bent which has not this Diſadvantage. | | 
2. The Powders which have aromatic, or other acrid Parti- 
cles in them, ſuch as the Powders of the Roqts of Birthwort, 
Bryony, Peucedanum, Aloes, Myrrh, Euphorbium, not only 
abſorb Liquors, but give more or leſs Stimulus in proportion to 
their Acrimony; and as the Effect of all Irritation is ſome De- 
gree of Inflammation, which in Sores is principally removed by 
a ſubſequent increaſed Suppuration, theſe Powders may aſſiſt to 
ſeparate corrupted from ſound Parts, Such of them as have bal- 
famic Particles in their Compoſition, encourage the Suppuration 
moſt. ' Several of them the Putrefaction of animal Sub- 


ſtances, and, therefore, may preſerve a carious or the 
Matter coming from it, from ſuch an high Degree of Putrefac- 
tion a they might ocherwiſe go to. theſe Effects on the 

LES] Sore, 
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Sore, regard muſt always be had to their Operation, if any of 
their Paricles are abſorb'd into the Blood-veſſels ; for ſome of 
them produce more or les of Fever; others become Purga- 
tives, & c. according to their different Powers, which are known 
to thoſe who are acquainted with the Virtues of Drugs. 

3- Ardent Spirits, as Aquavitz, Spirit of Wine, being liquid, 
can be introduced further into a carious Bone than Powders ; 
they ſtimulate Sores, reſiſt Putrefaction, harden the Fibres, 


_coagulate the Liquors, hinder Suppuration, and quicken the 


Pulle when abſorbed, : 
4. The Tincture, of the Powders above-mention'd,” in theſe 
Spirits, partake of the Nature of both, principally of the Spirit 
of which the larger Share of the Compoſition conſiſts. 
5. The eſſential Oils, as Oil of Cinnamon, of Cloves, and 
the like, ſtimulate, erode, reſiſt Putrefaction, and, mixed with 
the Blood, raiſe ſome Degree of Fever. 


6. Common Oils, Balſams, Reſins, relax, increaſe the Pu- 
trefaction, and are allowed univerſally to be the moſt effectual 


Suppurants and Incarners. | 2 

7. Water relaxes the Solids, and dilutes the Fluids, when 
nearly of the ſame Heat with Animals. ; 

8. Vinegar ſtimulates and reſiſts Putrefaction; when weak, 


enjoys, alſo, the Virtues of Water; when ſtrong, approaches to 


the following Claſs. _ | | cs 
9. The natural Salts, Nitre, Sea-ſalt, Alum, the Vitriols, 


have different Degrees of Pungency, and proportionally ſti- 
mulate or erode ; otherwiſe they preſerve animal Subſtances 


from Putrefaction. 5955 
10. Acid Spirits, extracted from Foſſils, by the Force of 


Fire, ſuch as the Spirits of Nitre and Sea-lalt, the Oils of Sul- 
pre and Vitriol, coagulate the Liquids, and mortify the Solids; 


y being diluted wich Water, they approach to Vinegar. 

11. By diſſolving metallic Subſtances in thoſe acid Spirits, 

enerally their corroding, ſphacelating Power is increaſed, and 
Tos of them give ſuch violent Pain, as frequently to bring on 
Convulſions. 

12. Metallic Bodies, corroded by Acids, generally erode, 
when applied to Sores. Some of theſe, for Example, Sublimate 
Mercury, and ſome other mineral Subſtances, particularly 
Arſenic, have ſhaken the whole Frame of the Body, when ap- 
plied externally; and the Mercurial Preparations ſometimes enter 
the Blood, and produce a Salivation. 


13: Alcaline Salts and Spirits, as the Salt and Spirit of g 


Hartſhorn, Salt and Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, Pot-aſh, Salt of 
Tartar, Oil of Tartar, and the like, ſtimulate, erode, and in- 
creaſe Putrefaction; when abſorb'd, as the volatile ones wy 
readily are, they quicken the Pulſe. The eroding Power of the 
Salts is greatly increaſed in their Preparations with Quick- 
lime, as in the common Cauſtic, which mortifies any Part gf a 
living Animal it is applied to, but with remarkably leſs Pain 
than what the Acids, or their Preparations with Metals, give. 
14. All Bodies heated beyond a certain Degree, and applied 
to our Bodies, give us Pain, ſtimulate, and inflame; when 


greatly heated, they mortify whatever Part of an Animal they 


touch, | 

15. The Effects of raſping, cutting, breaking, and trepanning 
Bones, are altogether evident. | 

16. In every Wound, or Ulcer, the Matter diſcharged into 
ir muſt be the moit conſtant Application to the Side of the 
Sore; when this Matter is laudable mild Pus, it is one of the 
molt powerful good Digeſters, Suppurants, and Incarners; when 
it ſtagnates too long, or when the Liquors or Veſſels are faulty, 
it may become an acrid eee eroding Sanies; when 
abſorbed into the Blood, it infects all the Liquors, ſtimulaces 
the Veſſels, and is capable of producing violent Diſorders. 

The Effects I have attributed to theſe Medicines, are ſuch, 
as are evident to the Senſes, and what all who practiſe know; 
but do not always consider; when they make uſe of them; 
otherwiſe; they would have adapted them better to the ſeveral 
Species of Caries, and to the different Stadia of each, the Cure 


of which I now proceed to. "LS 
Or THE DRY OR GANGRENovs CARIEã. 


When the dark Colour, and dry Surface, of a carious Piece 
of Bone ſhew it to be fully mortified; eſpecially, if the ſhrill 
Sound, and riſing Edges of it, with Pus coming out below 
them, diſcover the Exfoliation to be N Nature of herſelf, 
or with very little Aſſiſtance, will make t Cure. 

If the Pus be mild, and in due Quantity, it will prove the 
beſt Suppurant and Incarner, for making the new. Fleſh thruſt 
off the carious Piece of Bone; care only being taken not to 
remove it too frequently, nor to ſuffer it to remain fo long as 
bis ng hows ww * be hppite by th 

the ntity of Pus be too little, it is to be ſuppli the 
Medicines, 1 Effects are neareſt to it; ſo that thoſe of the 
fixth Claſs are proper. The Uxguentum Bafilicon, the Linimen- 
tum Arcæi or ſuch-like, every Surgeon. employs to haſten the 
falling out of a Piece of Skin mortified. by a Cauſtic. I have 
often employed t with equal Succeſs, in bringing away a 
Scale ot a Carious the Separation. of which would 
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neceſſarily be retarded by every thing which checks Suppura- 
tion, =__ the Growth of e the common favourite 
Medicines comprehended under Claſs third and fourth neceſſa- 
rily do; though it muſt be acknowledged, that Nature, with: 
the Aſſiſtance of the Balſam of her on preparing, Pus, will 
often get the better of all that Surgeons do againſt her. IE 
While the Exfoliation is making, the external Opening in the 
22 is large enough, if the Pus be ſo evacuated, that it 
neither forms ſinuous Ulcers, nor is abforbed to taint the Blood; 
for otherwiſe it haſtens the Separation of the carious Part of the 
1281 more by being collected upon it, than when it has a 
ree EXit. NEED | "2 
If, by the external Orifice being ſmall, either of the bad 
Conſequences juſt now mentioned happens, the Aperture ought 
to be enlarged, cither by 8 with prepared Sponge, which, 
expanding itſelf, ſtretches the Orifice; or it may be enlarged by 
cutting with a Knife, or eroding with a Cauſtic the T ts 
which cover the Caries; and they are afterwards to be kept 
aſunder, by filling the Sore with ſoft Doſſils, and preſſing them 
in gently by a proper Bandage. my ire ein 
When the Colour of Part of a Bone is conſiderably alter'd 
from what it ſhould be in a ſound State, but is not ſo dark as 
it can be judged to be entirely mortified, while there are no 
Signs of its Separation, it may prove a very tedious Task to 
truſt the Exfoliation to Nature ; and therefore, after laying all 
the altered Part bare, if it can be done by the Methods pro- 
poſed in the preceding Suppoſition, the Surgeon ought to try 
with the Perforator, or with the Raſper, how deep the Diſc 
* If it be only ſuperficial, a complete Mortification is to 
made, by applying a red-hot Iron, or the potential Cautery; 
after which, the Caſe, and its Management, are the ſame as were 
mentioned already. | | 
If the Alteration of the Bone be deeper than the Action of 
the Iron, or Cauſtic, can reach, the Surgeon may cur off all. 
that is ſuſpicious, with a very ſharp Inſtrument ſtruck with a 
wooden Mallet, which gives little Shock to the Member; after 
which he is to promote, as much as poſſible, the ſprouting of 
ranulated Fleſh, ſuch as riſes. in Exfoliations, from the whole 
urface of the Bone, without which no Cure is made; but the 
Surface anew alters its Colour, and corrupts. If it were asked 
Surgeons, what the Medicines are, which would moſt readily 
procure the Growth of Fleſh, they would readily anſwer, in 
eneral, Pus, and balſamic or unctuous Medicines; and ſuch 
they would apply in all ſuch Caſes, except where the Bones are 
bare. For what Reaſon this 2 ſhould be made, I under- 
ſtand not: The Parts which yield new ſprouting Fleſh with the 
greateſt Difficulty, ought, one would think, to have the moſt 
powerful Incarners applied to them: And now, after a great 
many Trials, I can aflure you, that no. Medicines fo effectually 
prevent the Corruption of Bones laid bare, and aſſiſt to cover 
them ſo ſoon with Fleſh, as Ointments, Balſams, and Dreſſing 
ſeldom, to have the Aſſiſtance of the moſt effectual Balſam of all, 
Pus, With theſe we ſee daily the Extremities of amputated” 
Bones covered over with Fleſh ; and by this Method I have had 
the Pleaſure to ſee large Parts of the Skull, Tibia, and other 
ſuch very ſolid Bones, covered in a little time with granulated. 
Fleſh, after they had been made quite bare by Wounds, made 
even with bruiſing Inſtruments, and, likewiſe, after their exterior 
carious Surface had been cut off, as above directed; and a 
2 Cure was made, without the leaſt obſervable Exfo- 
tion. | | han 5: 
Ir is plains that in the Caſe I now treat of, where the cor- 
rupted Part of a Bone has been all cut away, or when ſound 
Bones have been laid bare, and we with to make a Cure without 
Deſquamation, that all Medicines, which can mortify the ex- 
terior Fibres, ſuch are all eroding Medicines, are to be avoided; 
as are all ſuch as harden and dry Fibres to which they are ap- 
lied, ſo as to prevent the growing of Fleſh, which ardent 
irits moſt effectually do; and therefore, of all che Claſſes of 
dicines which I mentioned, there are none except the Ab- 
ſorbents, No 1, and 2. the unctuous and balſamic, No 6: and 
Water, Ne 7. which are not oppoſite to the Indications of Cure. 
The terreſtrial Abſorbents are of no Uſe; Water dilutes and 
waſhes away the Pus; ſo that ſome of the more active or bal-. 
famic-Powders, and the unctuous Medicines, can only be the 
proper Remedies here. | ; 0 b 
Whoever has taken notice of the Progreſs of the Exfoliation 
of a Bone, or of the Cure of a Bone laid bare without Exfo-: 
liation, muſt have ſeen the granulated Fleſh, riſing from eve 
Part of the Surface of the Bone to cover it; and that what Fleſh 
grew our from any neighbouring Part, though it may lie over 
the Bone, and hide it ſrom the Sight, yet it does not grow to the 
Bone; and no Cure is made, unleſs by what riſes from every 
Point of the Bone. * even often obliged to deſtroy 
ſuch overloping ſpongy to promote the Cure; from which 
it is reaſonable to conclude, that Belloſte's oy ſeldom 
contributed much more to the Cures he performed without 
Exfoliation of Bones laid bare, than the Holes he agar to be 
made with the Perforator into the Diploe or li: The Fleſh 


uiling from chat ſofter Subſtance, overſpreading the Surface . wy 


— 


- the Circumference of the Holes, can be 1c bettet chan the 
ſpongy Fleſh, which hangs over the Bone from the Sides of the 


re. 12 | | 
If, notwithſtanding our Endeavours to make Fleſh riſe from 
the Surface of a ſound Bone laid bare, or of one- that has had 
its mortified Surface cut off, we cannot obtain this wiſhed for 
Incarnation, and the Surface of the Bone ſhews its beginning 
Corruption by a Change of Colour, it muſt be treated as above 
directed in the Caſe, where we 
muſt be completely mortified. 7 | | 
When the carious Part of a Bone is too thick for being ſe- 
rated, either by the Raſper, or Chiſſel, it is to be taken out 
y the exfoliating Trepan, or by making a great many Holes 
in the Circumference of the Curies; and then, cutting the 
Bridges between them through, the middle of it is raiſed, or cut 
off; after which the Management is the fame as in the preceding 
Caſe. | 
Very often there is not Space enough in the Sorez to y 
right the Inſtruments proper for cutting away the carious Part 
9 Bone, and it cannot be ſafely enlarged: When this is the 
Caſe, we can only haſten the Exfoliation, by fully mortifying 
all that is ſpoiled, by repeated Applications of a red-hot Iron, 
or of porential Cauteries. When the hot Iron is to be uſed, the 


Bone ought to be previouſly well dried, that the Iron may nor 


be extinguiſhed by the Moiſture; and we are commonly deſired 


- to guard the Sides of the Sore with wer Rags; whereas, when 


either the Iron is to be applied from time to time, or we can 
judge, that the Exfoliation cannot be ſpeedily made, while we 
wil to continue a large external Opening, che reaſonable Pra- 


ctice is of D to burn the Sides into a fully mortified 


© Eſchar, if ſome Part is not to be hurt, the burning of which 


might be of very ill Conſequence; for, while this Eſchar 
remains, leſs Moiſture will be thrown out, to prevent the 
Effect of the Cautery, and the ſubſequent Applications of the 
hot Iron can be made with little or no Pain to the Patient; 
and the Orifice does not contract. If a carious Bone, which is 


to be burnt, lies deep, the hot Iron ought to be introduced 


through a Cannula placed upon the Bone, that the Iron may 


be rightly directed. 


rated 


h tial Cauteries are choſen rather than the actual, 
3 3 uick-lime and Soap 


the common Cauſtic, prepared of 


deſerves the Preference to any of thoſe compoſed of the aci 


Spirits; for it gives not near ſo much Pain; and is not fo 
ready to occaſion Convulſions; it penetrates. better than the 


dry Forms of eroded Metals; and does not run fo much when 


it melts, as the mere liquid Acids do; it either is not abſorbed, 
or its Effects are not obſerved in the Blood, whereas the Mer- 
curial Preparations frequently raiſe an unexpected Salivation. 
The Reaſons given for burning the Sides of ſuch a Sore as I 
now treat of, are equally for forming an Eſchar all round 
the Sides, with the potential Cauteries. This Eſchar ought to 
be kept from ſeparating, as long as the Surgeqn can: The moſt 
effectual way 1 doing this, is to. ſoak it frequently with ardent 
Spirits; by which Management the Exfoliation of the Sides 
don the Expreſſion, which I uſe to ſhew the Analogy) ma 
n . | 
Bone, if the Suppurants, Pus, and digeſting Balſams, are rightly 
. to it, | as apt 
* hen the affected Part of the Bone is fully. mortified either 
of theſe ways, the Caſe is reduced to the Suppoſition I firſt 
made, and is to be treated the ſame way. / oo 
hough Neceſſity obliges to uſe Cauſtics, in the very dee 
dry Caries, yet, becauſe they require ſo much Time, and ſo 
frequent Applications, before they. can pierce through any con- 
{iderable Thicknes of a ſolid. Bone, I would prefer the chirur- 
gical Inſtruments,” with which the whole corrupted, Part can 
2 away at once, where - ever they can be conyeniently made 
uſe of 


Alfter an exfoliating Piece of Bone is moveable, the Orifice 
of the . * made, Eb * e 
fore propoed far enlarging Haier of Sores as the, ſepa 
iece can eaſil 7 ht out, and without leaving any 
conſiderable hollow Ulcer under the Skin; for thus the prick- 
ing Pain, which a looſe Piece of rotten. Bone frequently occa- 
ſions, when left to work its Way through a ſmall, Paſſage, and 
the Suppurations, which may be 'occalioned by its. remaining 
under the Teguments, may be prevented; and there is no Dan- 
ger of leaving a finuous Ulcer, which, may require more Time 
and Labour, than. is otherwiſe neceſſary for a complete Cure 
of the Sore, which needs no other Treatment, after all the 
corrupted Bone is brought away, and the ſound Part is covered 
with firm Fleſh, than what any common Ulcer does 
The Caſes I have ſuppoſed may ſerve for underſtanding the 
different Stadia of this dry Caries, with the Management ne- 


* 
1 
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ceſſary in each; and, therefore, I proceed to the ſecond Species 
| bent proud 


of Cue. Ger cds ai 
ee Or Taz WonM-EATEN CaR Es. 
The Cells fortned in the eroded Bene, in this Species of Ca- 


ſuppoled a ſuperficial Caries, it 


the lower 


Fu 


Ik we cannot perform the neceſſaty 
moving a wortn- eaten Caries, we muſt burn it frequently with 
a red-hot Iron ; the Directions for which O 


as the Exfoliation of 2 | 
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is neceſſary to deſtra all che affected 
as ſoon as can conveniently be dotie. 


creaſes the Diſeaſe, it 
Bone, 
ied, Raſping, 


Part of the | 
Where-ever the proper Inſtruments cau be 2 
Chiſſeling, or Trepanning, according to the Depth or Extent 
of the Caries, will moſt ipeedily anſwer the Intention. Aſter 
— — r quay —* age 8 Cure is 
as was propoſed, when we ſu ions 
to have been per — in the d Caries wo 
When the Sanies comes from the Cancelli of the Bones, the 
corrupted Sides ought to be taken out by one or more Applica- 
tions of the Trepan. If the carious Part be of large. Extent, 
the Trepan is to be applied all round the Circutmference of it; 
and, the Bridges being cut through, it is to be all raiſed up. A 
Patient was received into the Infirmary at Edinburgh, for a eld 
carious Tibia ; the 7. — were all mortified by Cauſtic, and 
then cut away; the Operation of the Trepan was performed 
fourteen times in the Circumference of the corrupted Parr, 
and all the anterior internal Side of the middle of the Tibia was 
taken out ; new Fleſh roſe from the Cancelli, and became firm 
Bone, before he. went from the Hoſpital. | 
If leſs of the firm Sides of os are found to be cor- 
rupted, than what, upon- opening the Cancelli, we diſcover 
them affected, care muſt be taken, that the Matter within the 
Bone ſhould be eaſily diſcharged. | 1 
When, by the Orifice through the Sides of the Bone being in 
art of the putrid-Cancelli, the Matter eaſily flows 
out, or all the affected Cavity can be filled wich proper Dreſ- 
lings, the Cure may be made without raking any more off the 
ſolid Sides of the Bone. A Girl, after the Small-pox, havi 
an Ulcer very near the internal Malleolus, an Hole was erod 
the Matter through the Bone, large enough to admit a 
er; 2 Probe was introduced three Inches upwards within 
the Tibia, without meeting any Reſiſtance; but, on directi 
the Probe downwards, we felt the Bone full of firm Fleſh, * 


Paſtil made of Myrrh, Aloes and Ho had been put ev 
Day into the Bone 25 — - 


and the Girl had a conſtant Purging, whi 
ceaſed after I ordered. the Aloes to be omitted in the Dreſſing 
of the Sore. An Injection compoſed of Digeſtive, and Honey 


of Roſes, diſſolved in Water, with ſome Vinegar, was thrown 
every Day into the Bone; the Paſtil of Myrrh and Honey was 


introduced a little Way ; the Cavity of the Bone gradually filled 
up with new Fleſh, and a complete Cure was made. E 
When the Sanies ſtagnates, becauſe of the unfavourable Situa- 
tion of the Aperture in the Sides of the Bone, one or more new 
Openings muſt be made with the Trepan, till either the Sanies 
has a free Exit, or all the Part of the , Covering the putrid 
Cancelli, is taken, away, when the common Cures for other 


Ulcers are to be etnployed. 
Operations for re- 


ation were 
already given in treating of the dry Caries. The hot Iron ſeems 
to be preferable here to the potential Cauteries; becauſe theſe 
may ſink into the Cells, and erode deeper than we incline, 
while they might not deſtroy the exterior Part. | 


When, in this Species of Caries, the Sanies is in great Quan- 
tity, and ve ferid, and the Bone cannot be — at, to do 
What is neceſſary for a free Diſcharge, ſo that there is Reaſon 


to be afraid, that not only the Bone may be farther eroded, but 


thar'the Sanies may be abſorbed, to occaſion an heCtic Fever, 


and' all its fatal Conſequences, it will be fic to encourage the Dif- 
charge of the Matter as much as poſſible, and to apply ſuch Medi- 
cines as blunt or deſttoy its Acrimony. It is, therefore, neceſ- 
ſary to dreſs frequently in this Caſe, and to waſh out the Sanies, 
at each Dreſſing, with a proper Liquor. Ardent Spirits, the 
Tinctures made with them, and eſſential Oils, indeed de- 
__ or confound the putrid Smell of ſuch Sanies; and, 
tracting the Veſſels of any Sore they were put into, leſſen the 


\ Diſcharge of the Sanies, which makes them anſwer the old 


Theory of their being proper Medicines for the Caries of the 
Batak which Diſeaſe was Tappoſed to ed from too much 
Moiſtare thrown upon the Bones, whoſe natural Quality 8 
and, therefore, required dryin Medicines to cure them. e, 
I am perſuaded, have been the Reaſons, why thoſe Medicines 
came to be 7 7 27 for carious Bones: But, from what bas 
been obſerved of the different Circumſtances of Caries, it is 
evident, that theſe Reaſons cannot be alleged for employing 
them in all Caries: And in the very which we now 
conſider, and which is the moſt favourable for uſing them, 
there are Objections to them, which make others r more 
reaſonable to be gr and which, upon Trial, I have 
found more ſucceſsful. ObjeCtions are, that ardent Spirito, 
and eſſential Oils, in very ſmall Quantity, or diluted, (for when 


pure, and in large Quantity are cauſtic, and rate too 
deep) retard the Separation of Fans; they render 
all the Ulcer callous, which is indeed of ſome Advantage to pre- 


Fleſh, whilſt che Bone is not ſeparated, but is 
are very readily 


troubleſome to remove afterwa 
which hurts the 


rds'; 
4 and produce more or leß Perg, 


abſorbed, 


ries, lodging and retaining the acrid putrid Sanies, which In- Patient. Some of the moſt common Tinctures * 


con- 


that of Aloes particularly, frequently 


= 


raiſing the leaſt Diſor 
— hief, 


Cauſtic, till that Eſchar ſeparates, which is to be 
ſuppurant Ointment. By ſuch repeated Applications of com- 


waſh it frequently with Water. 


08 


3 
Purging Common Digeſtive, or Honey, or , diffolved in 
WR with which Videwsr, of ſome of an acid Spirit, 
have been mixed, more effectually correct the putrid Sanies, 
and can be uſed in any Quantity, to waſh it out of the Sore, 


| ding the Separation of the ſpoilt Bone, or 
— leaſt Dil if ablbrbeds but, on che contrary, 


which the abſorb'd ee. Owe 

iſe produce. When che Ulcer is deep, this icine ought 
22 into it from a 2 it may penetrate 
every- where, and may bring the Sanies away with it when it 
recoils. 


preventing the Miſc 


Oy Taz Carnovs Canis, ox ULczR oF ThE BoNEs 
wiTH HyPERSARCOSIs. 


This Diſeaſe differing only from the 8 2 
in the Addition of ſpongy Fleſh growing in the Cells of the 
Bone, the general Indications of Cure alter very little; only, as 
this Fleſh bleeds eaſily, and obſtructs the Surgeon's View, the 
Raſping, Chiſſcling, and Trepanning, cannot be ſo proper here as 
the Cauteries for deſtroying the corrup: 

the Liquors, conſtantly ouling from the ſpongy Fleſh, ſoon 
extinguiſh the hot Iron, the potential Cauteries are preferable to 
the actual Cautery. The Application of the Caultic will re- 
quire to be frequently repeated, becauſe this kind of Caries is 
generally very deep; and, therefore, it will be convenient ro 
make an Eſchar round all the Sides of the Ulcer, at the firſt 
Application of the Cauſtic, - and to keep it as long on, as we 
can, by ſoaking in ardent Spirits, that it may ſerve as a Fence 
for preventing the furure Cauſtics from ſpreading too far, or 
iving Pain. The Moiſture which the ſpongy Fleſh in this 
iſeale ſpews out, eſpecially when irritated, is ſo great, that I 
have daily dreſſed with Powder of common Cauſtic, removing 
8 conſiderable Quantity of gelatinous Stuff, which collected on 
the Surface, where the Cauſtic had been a * inſtead of the 
Eſchar, which uſes to be made in drier Parts. If the Cauſtic 
makes an adhering Eſchar, it is in vain to apply any more 

a 


mon Cauſtic, I have, in a very ſhort time, conſumed a whole 
metatarſal Bone of the great Toe of an Adult ; and have pene- 
trated — — the — of a Tibia, the leſſer and 
more nes conſuming {ooner. : 

What | — been ſaid of = two former Species of Caries, 
will readily make one know, what further is to be done in ma- 
naging the differing Stadia of this Caries. i 

Or Tas PhAGE DENIC Caries wiTH HYPERSARCOs1s. 


The Management of this Caries is nearly the ſame with the 
former ; only one or two Applications of the potential Cauſtic 
are ſufficient to mortify ſome of the Surface of the ſolid Bone, 
which ſees to reduce it to the diy Caries. But I muſt obſerve, 
that when this Caries is partial, I mean, when it only ſeizes one 
Part of the Bone, which ſeldom is the Caſe, the Fleſh which 
thruſts off the mortified Scale, is, for the moſt part, as 
phagedenic, or bone-conſuming, as what appeared at firſt: And, 
therefore, even in this moſt favourable Suppoſition, the Sur- 

n ſhould not promiſe a Cure, unleſs he has corrected the 
Fiabir, or topical Indiſpoſition, by internal Remedies. 

When this Diſeaſe has taken firm Root, it will ſpread upon 
one End of a Bone, which was in Appearance ſound when the 
Cure of the other End attacked with it was begun ; and it will 
creep along from one Bone to another, with this Diſadvantage 
too, that it is far advanced before one can well diſcover it. 


Or THE s$CROPHULOUs CARIES. 


The ſpoilt Bones here being principally retain d by their Li- 
aments, which we ſeldom can conveniently come at, to cut 
chrough, and which are too ſenſible to be eroded, Surgeons 
not only loſe their Labour, but do conſiderable Miſchief, when 
they forcibly keep open and dilate the Orifice of Ulcers where 
ſuch Bones are, by cramming them with hard Dreſſings, kept in 
by a firm Bandage ; and by waſting down the ſpongy Fleth with 
Eſcharotics, while they are forcibly endeavouring to make the 
Bone come away; ſuch tender Conſtitutions, as theſe Patients 
have, cannot bear ſuch rough Treatment ; they languiſh and de- 
cay under it. What I have always found of moſt Service, or 
rather that did the leaſt Hurt, was to deſtroy fully the Tegu- 
ments covering the Abſceſs formed on the Bone with Cauſtic, 
to cut the Eſchar through the Middle, to evacuate the collected 
Matter, and to ſave the Eſchar on the Sides as long as I could; 
to order very mild Applications afterwards to the Sore, and to 
Nature at laſt ſeparates the 
Bone, which is to be taken out, whenever it is quite looſe. 
Or THE ScIRRAo-caNcRous CARIES. , 


Actual and potential Cauteries have the ſame Effect here, as 
in ulcerated Cancets of the Glands; they don't diminiſh the 


Tumor, create great Pain, occaſion Hzmorrhages, when their 
Eſchars ual and the like. Moſt other Medicines do Miſ- 


. 


and there is no certain Cure yet found for it. 


ted Part; and, ſeeing 


ſtened by 


chief, none of them do Good; Ex: irpa : ĩon only can make a 
Cure, which may be done, either by trepanning round the 
Root of the Eſcieſcence, cutting the Bridges cen the 
Holes, and bringing all away, or the Member is to be ampu- 
tared. All of them I have yer ſeen were fo ſituated, that it 
was impoſſible to make the partial Extirpation ; ſo that I can- 
not ſay poſitively, how it would ſucceed. After the Amputa- 
tion of the Member, the Wound cures as well as in other 
Diſeaſes ; bur ſome of the Patients have ſince been ſeized with 

the ſame Diſcaſe in another Member. | 


OF THE SPREADING CANCROUs Caries. 


This ſort of Cancer ſeldom cures; it will ſometimes get a 
Skin upon it after cutting or burning, or with gentle drying 
Medicines, or dry Lint, often breaks out again unexpectedly, 
I never ſaw this 
Diſeaſe originaliy formed in the Bones ; they are only affected 
by. being in the Way of the Diſeaſe ; ſo that whatever Change 
the original Diſcaſe undergoes, the Bones partake of it. Moxzo, 
in the Medical Eſſays, Vol. . | | 


CaRiEs of the Bones, from Hz1sTER. __ 


The Caries or Corruption of the Bone may be reckon? 

among the principal Cauſes of the Depravity of obſtinate Ulcers. 
For, when a carious Bone is conceaPd in an Ulcer, it is ſcarce 
poſſible to heal it; or, it it ſhouid be brought to appear found 
outwardly, it will ſoon break out again, unleis the carious Part of 
he Bone be removed. 
A Caries of the Bone happens, when the Bone, from whatever 
Cauſe, is deprived of irs Membrane, or Perioſteum ; and, having 
loſt irs natural Heat and Colour, becomes pinguious, yellow, 
brown, and, at laſt, black. This State, which is the firſt and 
gentleit Degree of this Diſorder, was call'd by the Antients, Os 
vitiatum, and alſo Nigritiet. But the greateſt of this Dit- 
eaſe is, when the Bone is corroded, and become rough, and ſunk 
in. o little Holes; when a fetid Sanies is diſcharged, the Acri- 
mony of which ſoftens, relaxes, or conſumes the adjacent Fleſh, 
o that the Bone ſeems as it it were ulcerated. All the Bones of 
the Body are ſubject to this Diſtemper : And h this Ulcer 
may ſometimes appear to be perfectly heal'd, yer, ſome time after 
the Cicatrix has been induced, an Abſceſs will be form'd, and the 
Ulcer return, diſcharging the corrupt, acrid Matter, collected 
wichin, from the carious Bone, and producing many dreadful 
Symptoms, ſuch as Horror, Vomiting, and a Fever, attended 
with a new Corroſion of the Fleſh. | 

Of this Diſorder, and thoſe which are nearly allied to it, there 
are many different Names and Species. It is denominated Caries, 
Spina Ventoſa, or Spinz Ventoſitas, a Gangrene or Cancer of the 
Bones, by Celſur; and ſometimes it aſſumes the Greek Appellations 
of Teredo and Pædarthrocaces. But although ſome Authors 
have conſtituted as many Species of this Diſeaſe, as there are 
Names, ſo many Diſtinctions appear io me unneceſfary ; becauſe 
I can ſee but two material Differences, which can only make 
two Species: 1. When the Diſorder proceeds from the internal 
Part of the Bone. 2. When it begins on the Outſide of the 
Bone, of ariſes from an external Cauſe. This Species, with the 
generality of Phyſicians, I call Caries, and that Spina Ventoſz, 
or, with Se verinut, when it happens in Children, Pedarthrocaces. 

The Caries of the Bone, properly ſo call'd, may be procuced 
by two Cauſes; 1. If, after a Wound, Blow, Contuſion, Frac- 
ture, or Fall, the Bone ſhould be deprived of its Perioſteum, ſo 
as to be expoſed to the ny of the excernal Air, or 8 
with the pinguious oily Dreſſings, which are commonly applic« 
to {imple Wounds, ſuch as the Oil of St. John's-wort, or of 
white Lilies, Samaritan Balſam, and the like: 2. If by exter- 
nal Violence, or an internal Cauſe, the Circulation of the Fluids 
be incerrupted, apd ſucceeded by Inflammation and Suppura- 
tion: Whence the Veſſels defigned for the Nouriſhment of the 
Bone and Perioſteum are inflamed and corrupted, and the Bone 
icleif becomes corroded. This Diſorder,” if not quickly cured, 
like Ulcers in the ſoft Parts, ſpreads, and communicates its 
CO degrees. eee REL TRI f 

ence it may appear, that there are ſeveral Degrees of Eroſion 
or Caries of the Bones. The firſt and mildeſt is, when the Bon 
is laid bare, looks greaſy, and turns yellowiſh ; bur, as ſoon as it 
becomes truly S at, brown, or black, it degenerates into a 
worle State. e third Degree is, when the Bone comes to be 
conſumed, rough, and uneven.  'The more the Bone is corroded; 
the more rough and uneven it is render d; as, when the Cra“ 
nium is pertorared, or the Os Tibiz, or Os Femoris, or con- 
ſumed to the very Marrow, the Caries is reckond very ſevere. 


Bur che moſt malignant, and almoſt deſperate Degree of this Diſ- 


caſe, is when the Caries attacks the Joints, or any other Part of 
the Bone, which lies deep; becauſe the Hands cannot then have 
Acceſs to clean the Bone, and the Caſe admits of no Remedy; 
bur Amputacion of the Limb. 0 

Caries may be diſcover d two Ways , * 


as the corrupted Bone appears to View. 


it is conceal'd, or 
hen the Bones are 


4 . A 
. 8 


open to the Eye, the Caries may be diſcovered by the following 
Signs: The Bone looks pinguious, and degenerates from its natu- 
ral” Colour, to yellow, brown, or black; the Bone is bare, and 
the Perioſteum deſtroy'd; if a Finger, or à Probe, be applied td 
the Bone, it will be found uneven, rough, and perforated, or 
f 2. But when the Bone is cancealed by the Fleſh, of 
other Cauſes, the Caries will diſcover itſelf by the following Signs ; 
The diſcharged Matter will, for the moſt part, appear oily, brown,” 
or black, and ſtink like corrupted Bacon: When the Dreſſings | 
are taken off, they will be tinged, 19 — corrupted Matter, wich 
a blackiſh Colour : When there is Room for paſſing a Probe to 
the Bone, which is not always the Caſe, it will be found to be 
rough and uneven ; the neighbouring Fleſh will appear flaccid, 
{oft, looſe, ſpongy, and ſtink like corrupted Bacon: Laſtly, 
when the Bone can neither be ſeen, nor reached with a Probe, 
we may reaſonably ſuſpe& a carious Bone, when the Ulcer fre- 
quently breaks out afreſh, after it has been heated, without any 
other manifeſt Cauſe. 1 e a 
Hence it may be deduced, that Ulcers of this kind ate always 
cured with great Difficulty, and ſeldom without Deformicy of 
the Part; that they are ſubject to ſpread, eſpecially if the Carjes 
cannot be conveniently reached; and even when they are healed, 
as was already obſerved, they frequently break out again; but 
when the Diſorder increaſes, and extends to a Joint, as the 8 
rio Relief can be 7 7 2 but from Amputation of the Limb. 
If the State of the Patient will not admit of this Operation, he 
is atrack'd with a Languor, and flight Fever, which are ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded by Death. A Caries in the Os Femoris, Os Coccygis, 
Os Sacrum, Os Cranii, Os Tarſi, and Offa Palati, are extremely 
difficult of Cure; but when it attacks the Cranium, and, as 
often happens, even penetrates to the Dura Mater, the Patient is 
rorment 
Vertigos, a diſturb'd Imagination; with many other ſuch dan- 
gerous Symptoms. i ts | 
With regard to the Cure of a Caries, various Methods Have 
been attempred with Succeſs. The firſt and eaſieſt Method is 
| uſed inthe flighteſt Degree of a Caries, - by the Application of 
ſpirituous Medicines, as the Spirit of Wine, or Hungary Wa- 
ter; or by Balſamics, ſuch as the Powder of Birthwort, and 
Florentine Orris, or the Powder of Myrrh and Aloes: Let one 
or other of theſe be daily ſprinkled on the affected Bone, after 
the Sanies is wiped off with dry Lint, till the morbid Part of 
the Bone is almoſt exfoliated, and the Fleſh appears new, ſound, 
and firm. If the Caries penetrates deeper, ſtronger Remedies 
are required; ſuch as the Powder or Eſſence of Euphorbium, 
apo with the beſt Spirit of Wine, which powerfully de- 
roy the Caries; or the Oils of Cloves, Cinnamon, or Lig- 
num Guaiacum. Theſe may be applied with a Pledger of Lint, 
and cover'd with dry Linen. Some uſe, in the ſame Manner; 
and with equal Succeſs, other corroſive Medicines, ſuch as the 
Aqua Phagedznica, or Spirit of Vitriol, or of Sulphur;” ot 
a Solution of Mercury in Aqua-fortis, - or the Spirit of Nite, 
may be ſubſtituted in the room of all the reſt. "Theſe we have 
enumerated as the principal Remedies uſed for this Purpoſe, 
without taking notice of thoſe which are too weak for the In+ 
tention, or too ſtr to be admitted with Safety; ſuch as 
Arſenic, or Sublimate — Subſtance. When, by this 
Method, an Exfoliation of the Bone is procured, you muſt pro- 
ceed to incarn, and complete the Cure with Balfatnics. There. 
fore, the nexr Dre ſhould conſiſt of Hungary Water, or 
the Eſſences of Maſtich, Myrrh, Amber, Aloes ; alſo Peruvian 
Balſam, or Balſam of Capivi, or other Balſams of this Kind 
covering the Whole with a Plaiſter, and proceeding as in the 
Cure of common Ulcers. See ULcus. Le Dran has given 
us ſome curious Obſervations on the Caries of the Bones, ef] 
cially in the Cubit, Obſ. 51, 52, 53; in the Loins, Obſ. 6g ; after 
the Small-pox, Obſ. 70; in the Os Thum, Obſ. 95; in the greater 
1 Obſ. 9/7; in the Knee, Obſ. 102, 103; and in the 
O. 104. | | | 
ow hor the ſecond ee of Caries conſiſts in perfo- 
rating the Bone, after being laid bare, with the Perforator, or In- 
ſtrument, deſcribed in Tab. XXVIII. Hg. 2. or Fig. 7. A; or 
Tab. XX XVI. Fig. 8. as far as the ſound Part, in the ſame man- 
ner as is done after a Wound in the Cratiium.- The Dreſſimgs 
may conſiſt either of dry Lint, or the balſamic Medicines above 
recommended; By thele means, not only the morbid: Part of 
— — be 2 new = e GE _— 
erforations, which, coaleſcing with the nei rit 
form a new Covering for the — . ON | 
When it is certain, that the morbid Bone is black, with a Raſpa- 
tory, or File, ſcrape away all the corrupted: Part, till the Bone 
appears white, or red, and ſound. Celſius adviſes this Operation to 
be done vigorouſly, for — mm, otherwiſe little or nothing 
can be effected by it. Srultetus thinks the Raſpatory ſhould not 
be applied, till the Bone lies fairly expoſed, or not till it hegi 
to ſeparate from the ſound Part, and that the Bone be 
dreſſed only with dty Lint, till this happens; _—_ however, 
is not a general Rule. Others, in particular Caſes, uſe a Mallet 
and Chiſſel (ſee Tab. XXVIII. Fig. 10,11.) for 1 the 
corrupted Parts from the ſound, wich or without a Perforation. 


ſprouting, and afterwards td 
ho Firms of the Bone, 


made of Gentiarkroorz or a Piece of 


with intenſe Pains in the Head, continued Watchings, juring 


But both theſe Methods have been diſuſed by the mo? 
N tho Prrit uffirtis, that the beſt Method is t 
raſp the tho* the luxuriant Fleſh ſhould be continually 
the actual Cautery. Aud in 
call d Spine Vi entoſa,, which 
refuſe to yield to Medicine, he directs not only to make 1 
ſmall Perforatlons, but that the Tumor ſhould be taken off. witli: 
Ae po, 4 ot, ge to amy 3 Lalgatty 54: 
— The fourth, which; thot:the oldeſt, is the readieſt and moſt: 
certain Method o Cure, eſpeclaliy in the higher Degrees of the 
Diſorder; is perform d by burning the morbid Part of the Bone; 
wien the actual Cautery, having the Inſtrument ad to the 
Place (ſee different Kinds in Plate XXIV.) But particular Cau- 
tion muſt be obſerved, ln this ion, not to injure the ad- 
acenit'Fleſh;' and ſoft-Parts.-.: For this Purpoſe, the I. ps of che 
lcer ſhould be held aſunder by an Aſſi ſtant; or, if they are too 
narrow, they ſhould be widend with an abſorbent ſw | 


- 


they muſt be laid open by Inciſion, till appears. 
The Bone ſhould; kewil&be cleaned with dry Lint, and the fun- 
Fleſh temoved, before the bot Iroh be applied, leſt the 
ſhould exringuiſh-it,”or, at leaſt, weaken: its n. If 
the Caries penetrates deeper;-or ſpreads wider, ſo that it cannot be 
deſtroy d by the firſt Cautery, more Applications muſt be 
either immediately, or ſome time after, when it appeats that 
the morbid Part of the Bone is nor removed. If the Caries be 
wide, the firſt Application of the Caurery ſhould be in the Middle, 
thence proceeding towards the Edges. No violent Pain attends 
this Operation, if the ſofc Parts are untouched, the Bones having 
no Senſation of Pain. But, in a Caries of the Bones of the Cra- 
nium, there would be gtear Danger; from this tion, of 
juring the Membranes of the Brain, or even the Brain itſelf; 
a like Danget. would ariſe, if it were perfortn'd on ſome of the 
ſoft, ſpongy Bones, as upon the Sternum, or carious Ribs; in 
both which Caſes the Cautery ſhould be avoided. Nor will the 
Carpus, Tarſus, and other ſpongious Bones of that Kind, admit 
of cauterizing; principally, becauſe of the neighbouring Liga- 
ments; Nerves, and Tendons, which can ſcarcely avoid 
ing injured ; and this would be follow'd with dangerous Con 
uences. 
. Part of the' Bone biing aid conerized; the firſt 
Dreſſing muſt be dry Lint; or, if the Patient ſtill feels « Senſo 
of Heat in che Part, the Lint may be moiſten'd with tepid Spirit 
of Wine. The Dreſſings may, iſterwards, conſiſt of the bal- 
ſamic-Remedies before recommended, till the Exſoliation ſuc+ 
ceeds ; and me Vacuity will ſoon be ſupplied with new ſound 
Fleſh, which will be a Proof, that the Cure is completed. But 
where the Bone continues bare, or where the new Fleſh is ſoft; 
lax, and (| , and does not ſufficiently adhere to the burnt 
Eart of the Bone, or where the Bone remains diſcolour'd, . the 
Diſorder is — extirpated: In theſe Circumſtances, 
the new Fleſh muſt be cut off, or abraded, or conſumed with 
burnt Alum, and red Precipitate, or ſome other ſtronger corro- 
five Medicine; and then the actual bop why may be repeated ; 
or, according to the Circumſtances of the Diſorder, ſome of the 
other Methods, before recomtnended, may be uſed ; otherwiſes 
no permanent Cure can be expected. n | . 
It the Caries has ted even to the Marrow of the larger 
Bones, Petit adviſes, after the Example of Meckren, to make 
one, two, or more Perforations with the Trepan ; and gives us 
a Caſe; where, after having uſed the actual Cautery, he perfo» 
rated the Tibia thrice; and cured the Patient. But this Method 
can ſeldom be uſed in any other great Bone but the Tibia, be- 
cauſe of the Obſtruction occaſion'd by the Thickneſs of the Fleſh. 
He farther informs us, that the Os Peco, or Sternum, may 
be ſometimes perforated in this Manner; which not only makes 
we re for _ Diſcharge + 28282 Matter, but, — 
iſe, gives an Opportunity of immediately ing 
medies, even to the innermoſt Recelles of 2 Wenn But 
this Operation muſt be perform d with the higheſt Caution and 
Deliberation upon the Sternum; becauſe Reſpiration may be in- 
Jured, and other violent Diſorders produced. It is proper to ob- 
ſerve here, that when the Caries extends to, or in, the 
Marrow of the Bones, (which is called a Spina Ventoſa) it does 
not always ng from an internal Cauſe, but ſometimes from 
the interior Veſſels of the Bone being broke by external Violence; 
and the Bood, being diſcharged into the Cavity of the 
22 degenetates into Pus, and corrodes the Bone. 
a Curies is Marrow 


1 produced, which ſpreads from the to the ex · 
I the Blackneſs, or Caries, extends to the other Side of the 


Bone; ſo that it ſeems thoroughly corrupted, Celſus adviſes to 
take it entirely out. If the lower Part is found, only what is af- 
— ay be — — of ths — of the Breaſt, 2 
if a Rib, he carious, ve no Effect, and it mu 
likewiſe, be cut our. This Operation muſt be expedi: iouſly per- 
form'd; — be taken out as ſoon * " laid _ 
before any inflammatory Symptoms appear ; ich means tf 
whole Operation may be perform'd with — Safety. When a 
Cartilage is carious, it muſt be ſcraped with a Knife, till oo - 
Ou“ 4 | thing 
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thing remains” but what is ſound. I am obliged to 
what 1 have here advanced, who treats on 1 Subjects better 
than any modern Writer, | 
Upon the Whole, we m 1 fl e Cui 
ries of the Bone principally depends upon removing, in the moſt 
and expeditious Manner, all the corrupted Part of the 
Boden And «his; 1 have found by Experience, may be done in 
the gentleſt Caſes, by _ of Wine, and Hungary Water; in 
more violent Degrees of this Diſorder, by | 
cury in Aqua-fortis; and in the moſt malignant, by the actual 
Cautery, or Amputation. The Cure of the Uicer may be com- 
pleted, as in other Ulcers, by the balſamic Remedies ſo often 
reco | 


mmended. | | Mn, J 53% 

If the Bone be conſiderably conſumed by the Caries,';or-if it 
extends itſelf towards a Joint, as the Knee, or of the Hand, or 
Foot, fo that the affected Part cannot be removed by Inciſion- 
Extraction, or Cauterizing, conſiſtently wirb the Preſervation of 
the reſt of the Limb, there remains but one Remedy, ot the 
Safety of Life irlelf, which is amputating the whole affected 
Member; otherwiſe the Patient leads a miſerable Life, and, afcer 
being exhauſted” with Pain and Trouble, with a — Ali- 
ment, Watchings, a flight Fever, — a long wretched Train of 
oms, will at expire : But aly de Of | 
—— as the exterior Part of the Os Maxillaæ, EHlutmeri, Li- 
bie, or Claviculz, is corrupted; or & Part of a Rib, of the Ul- 
na, Radius, or Fibula, and the like; not the whole Limb, or Bone, 
muſt be immediately removed, but only the carious Part, which 


may be done in the propereſt Manner, as we have already di- 


ed. When it happens, that more or leſs of the morbid 

ſeparates ſpontaneouſly from the reſt ; if it can be laid hold on, 
and the Ulcer be ſufficiently wide, it ſhould be extracted with 
the Fingers, or the Forceps; but, if the Orifice of the Ulcer be 
too ſmall, it muſt be widen'd with the Knife. A remarkable 
Inſtance of this we have in Meckren, Obſ. Chir. 69. where a 
large Portion of à corrupted Bone was taken out of the Arm; 
and another in Rxyſth, where it was extracted from the Tibia. 


Or Tar SNA VenTosA, PADARTHROCACE, AND Exos- 
 Tos1s, WHICH MAY BE CALLED TUMORs oF THE BoNEs. 


That Species of Corruption of the Bones, which proceeds 
from their internal Parts, which, by degrees, enlarges the Bone, 
and ſwells it into a Tumor, is now generally called a Spina Ven- 
roſa, and, by ſome, Spina Ventoſitas ; tho' theſe Names were 
unknown to the Antients, who termed them Sideratio, Gangrens, 
or Cancer Offis, and fornetimes Teredo; Some French Authors 
uſe the Appellation Exoſtoſis ; though this Term more properly 
belongs to certain preternatural Eminences, or acutninated Ex- 
creſcences, which ariſe from a Fracture, Contufion, or other 
Cauſe, and are often attended with a Caries; though I have fre- 
quently ſeen Bones with ſuch Eminences, withour any Appearance 
of a Caries. Spine ſeerns to have been a Term applied to this 
Diſorder, becauſe it occaſions a Pricking in the Fleſh, like the 
Punctures of Thorns, producing very violent Pains; and the 
Epither 2 is added, becauſe, upon touching che Tumor, it 
ſeems to be fill'd wich Wind, though this is ſeldom, or never, 
the Cauſe of the Diſtention. Afterwards ſome Authors, parti- 


— Paudolphinur, barbarouſly diſtorted the Word into Spine 


toſitas. 
| — are often affected with this Diſorder; and then, with 
rinus, many denominare it Pedarthrocace, from vlc, a 
Boy; 4p9poy, a Joi and xax8v, an Evil; intimating, that this 
Dilorder frequently appears about the Joints of Chiliren , and 
oftener in them than in Adults, becauſe the Bones of Children 
re more foft and ious, and, conſequently, more eaſily cor- 


| by-peccant rs, and diſtended into Tumors, ſome- 
times of a ſurpriſing Deformity. Severinss makes another Dis» 
ſtinction between the Spina Ventoſa and Pædarthrocace; for 


the Tumors of the firſt Kind are ä attended with Pain, 
Redneſs, and all the Appearances of Inflammation ; but the Pæ- 
darthrocace is accompanied with little or no Pain in the Be- 
ning, as may be often obſerved in ricketty Children. But 
ſe Naas are now generally uſed promiſcuouſly, as ſynony- 
mous Terms for the ſame Diſtemper, and nor im ly, as 
Merklin obſerves; for though this Diſeaſe, in Children, is, at 
firſt, attended wich little or no Pain, yet the Pain increaſes with 
the Diſeaſe. N h 
Other Names have been already mention'd, which agree better 
with the Spina Ventoſa, than with the Caries _ call'd 
as, a Cancer Oſſis, Gangræna or Sphacelus Oſſis, Sideratio 
fis, frequently uſed by the Tranſlators of Hippocrates; and, — 
Tiida, or Trredo, from its Reſemblance ro Wood eaten and 
conſumed by a Species of Worms called Teredizes. All theſe 
ſynonymous Terms of the Spina Ventoſa may, 2 have 
been owe to different Degrees of that Diſorder, which has 
been —_— proved by Merkliz, in his Annotations upon 
Pandolphinus. The ſame Author has, alſo, demonſtrated, that 
this. Diſeaſe was not unknown to the Antients, as ſome have irna- 
ed. One Obſervation remains; that Petit, in his Treatife on 


in 
Diſeaſes of the Bones, Cap. 16. comprehends all theſe Diſeaſes, and 
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to Ceſſus for 


2 Solution of Mer- . 
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only one Side of a 


to the exterior Parts of the Bone. 


of 
Senſation, 


their Names, under that of Exoſtolis; and, at the ſame time, en- 
tirely omits thoſe Names which were better known, and more 
commonly uſed. I ſhall ptincipally uſe the Term Spina Ventoſa, 


as it is now moſt generally received. | 


As theſe Diſeaſes, eſpecially their Difference and D have 
been generally imperfectly defcribed, and as many Cale of this 
Kind have occur'd in my Practice, I intend to illuſtrate their 
Viſtinctions particularly, which may be very ſerviceable in pro- 
. their Cure. A Spina Ventola is a Corruption, Corroſion, 
or kind of Caries of the Bone, which is generally produced ſpon- 
cancouſly, by ſome 2 Humours, and ſeldom ariſes from 
an external Cauſe. It begins not in the Surface of the Bone, but 
in ics Laminz, or Cells, or within ics internal Cavity, proceeding 
cowards the exterior Part, and affecting the Whole, or more & 
leſs of the Bone, ſpreading in Breadth, or riſing into a Tumor, (ſee 
Tab. XXXIII. Fg. 16. AB) which is frequently hard, and ſome- 
times without Pain; ſomevimes it appears fle with Wind, and 
is attended with a greater or leſs Degree of a corroſive pungent 
Pain; at laſt it reddens, renders nn to move, and 
has a Train of other bad Symptoms; at laſt, the Bone is cor- 
roded, and the Skin, and other Integuments, which were at firſt 
ſound, partake of the Corroſion, and break out into moſt ma- 
lignanc Uicers. When theſe Tumors of the Bones are bard, wich- 
out inflating the ſoſt Parts, and without Redneſs, Inflammation, 
and Pain, as frequently occurs in ricketty Subjects, they do not 
then ſo readily ulcerate, nor are attended wich ſuch malignant 
Symptoms, while they remain ſo. Se verinus denominates this 
Species Pædarthrocace, becauſe Children are moſt ſubje& to 
it, and in order to diſtinguiſh it from the Spina Ventoſa of the 
Arabians. But when the Tumor is painful, red, and inflated, 
to which Children and Adults are equally liable, it is named Spi- 
na Ventoſa, Cancer, or Gangræna Ofſis, and Teredo, I call an 
Exoſtolis, a preternatural acute Eminence of the Bone, or any 
Excrelcence of the Bone, with or without Corroſion. The Spina 
Venioia differs from the Caries, as it is attended with a Tumor; 
and from the Rickets, becaule, in them, the Epiphyſes or Extre- 
mities of the Bones are affected with deformed Tumors, with- 
* £5 222 . | 
ele Niſorders generally begin about the Extremities, Heads, 

1 of the larger Bones, where they are moſt tender 
and ipongy, and where the morbid Matter may not only have 
ſuthcient Room to lodge in the cellular Subſtance, but where 
it will, allo, meet with: the leaſt Reſiſtance in ſofrening and ex- 
pandiog the Parts. However, they often appear between the 

minz, in the middle of theſe Bones, eſpecially in the Tibia. 
Tophi, and Venereal Gummara, as they are called, in the Fore- 
head, Cranium, and other Bones, eſpecially the Tibia, as they 
owe their Origin to an internal Cauſe, may be included in this 
„ 18 though they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by nocturnal Pains. 
The Spina Ventoſa, therefore, attacks the Bones of the Head; 
Face, Neck, and Breaſt; but moſt frequently choſe of the Feet, 
Arms, Fingers, Carpus, Metacarpus, Tarſus, and tarſus; 
and there is ſcarcely a Bone in the Body, but what is ſubject to 
it. Caſes of this Kind may be ſeen in the Notes of Merklis 
upon Paxdolphings. | | neg; 

They are commonly produced ſpontaneouſly by internal Cauſes, 
as by acrimonious, utic, rickety, or variolous Humours, 
but generally from a Venereal Taint ; for, before this Diſeaſe ap- 

d in Faroe, they were little known. However, both Rea- 

and inform us, that they ſometimes proceed 
from external Cauſes, _— in an Habit inclinable to ſuch 
Diſorders; as from a Fall, Fracture, Fiſſure, or 
other external Violence, by which the Veſſels, internal Lamina, 
or Marrow of the Bones are injured or lacerated, the Humours 
are extravaſated, and putrefy, corrupt and deſtroy the Marrow, 
and ſoften and corrode the Subſtance of the Bones. Hence ariſe 
Pains, Tumors, Ulcers, and Fiſtulas, both in the Bones, and 
external Parts. | \ 

The immediate Cauſe of this Diſtemper is a Collection or De- 
fluxion of a viſcid and tough, or an acrid and corroding Hu- 
mour, or an Inflammation in the Marrow, or in the cellular 
Subſtance of the Bones, which degenerates into an Abſcels, and 


ha 
fo of the Parts ern never h che nog 
ains, proceeding, according to the common Expreſſion, from 
the inmoſt Marrow, which Pains are ſometimes called Oſteocopi. 
When, in the Beginning of this Diſorder, it is confined to the 
interior Part of the Bone, the morbid Part feels: no Increaſe of 
Pain by an external Touch, or Preſſure; but, when the Pain be- 
comes increaſed by the Touch, the Diſeaſe has extended itſelf 
When this happens, the Pe- 
rioſteum, and other adjacent Parts, together with the Subſtatice 
the Bone, and the cellular Coat, are tumefied: Whence ariſes a 
& if the Parts were inflated. When this Tumor is 
opened 


. 
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ed by Inciſion, or, a8 it frequently happens, ſpontaneouſly, if 
N Part is expoſed to View, it will appear like a Sponge, or 
2 Pumice-ſtone,. full of little Holes, as in the Caries; and from 
what has been ſaid, the Reſemblance of theſe two Diſeaſes, their 
Signs and Diſtinctions, may ealily be-diſcovered. ,, , 
"Te Spina Ventoſa, ſtrictly fo called, may be properly divided 
into three Species: 1. When the Okteocopi, or Pains in the 
Marrow of the Bone, are inceſſant, ſo as to deprive the Patient of 
Sleep, but without either Tumor, or external Pain; in this State 
the Diſeaſe is confined to the interior Part of the Bone. 
2. When theſe Painseither continue, or ceaſe, and a Tumor gra- 
dually appears upon the Bone either harder or ſofter, and, as it 
were, lied , attended with external Pain, which ſometimes 
abates, and ſometimes increaſes. 3. When this Tumor induces 
an Abſceſs, which either burſts ſpontaneouſly, or is opened by 
| Incifion, diſcharging a fetid Ichor, or a purulent Matter ſmelling 
like rancid Butter, or Bacon, this Eflux of Matter continues more 
or leſs, as in the carious Ulcer ; and that Kind of Ulcer is pro- 
duced, which the Antients frequently called an Ulcer with Ca- 
ries in the Bones. This Species may be called an inveterate 
Spina Ventoſa, and the firſt an incipient or recent one. , 
A Padarthrocace generally 1 * with a Swelling of the Bone, 
without any Pain, or external Cauſe; bur, if it continues long, it 
is often attended with Pain and Inflammation, and at laſt with 
an Abſceſs, Ulcer, or Caries, like the Spina Ventola, eſpecially 
about the Joints and Extremities of the Bones. Hence there ap- 
rs ſome Reaſon for reckoning a Pædarthrocace a diſtinct 
Pic ; which, however, if not timely prevented, will degene- 
rate into a Spina Ventoſa ; ſo that they ſeem to differ only in 


rom what has been now advanced, and what we before de- 
livered of the Prognoſtic of the Caries, it will be no difficult 
Matter to underſtand and foretel the Conſequences. of theſe Diſ- 
orders. For when it appears, that the preſent and corrupt acri- 
monious Matter is lodged in the Cavity, Laminæ, or Cells of the 
Bone, which Nature 1s unable ſpontaneouſly to diſcharge, and 
which can hardly be eyacuated by Art, it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
unleſs prevented by timely Aſſiſtance, that the adjacent Parts will 
de corroded and corrupted, till at laſt the Bone itſelf is alroge- 
ther deſtroy d, ſo that there can be only one Method left of pre- 
ſerving the Patient, by the Amputation of the whole Limb. What 
is till worſe, if the Diſorder proceeds from a vitiated State of the 
Blood, it is often fo malignant, than when it has ſeized one Part, 
the Arm for Inſtance, when this is extirpated, it will then attack 
the other Arm in the ſame manner, as in cancerous Affections; 
but this may be preyented by puritying and correcting the Blood 
by a proper Regimen and Remedies. e Pædarthrocace, and 
wildeſt Degree of the Spina Ventoſa, frequently yield to proper 
Medicines. But the Cure will be difficult, in proportion to the 
Inveteracy of the Diſeaſe, the Progreſs ir has made, the Weakneſs 
of the Patient, apd the Corruption of the Blood, joined with 
other. violent Symptoms. Sometimes it becomes irremediable, 
and, the Strength of the Patient being exhauſted, he is, as it were, 
conſumed by a fight Fever, and he dies of an inveterate Caries. 
There are two Methods of curing a Spina Ventoſa, adapted to 
the different States of the Diſeaſe: I. In the two firſt or milder 
rees, if the Patient be an Adult, he muſt daily uſe, for cor- 
recting the Blood, a Decoction of the Woods, as it is commonly 
called, as of the Roots of Sarſaparilla, China, Scorzonera, and 
the Woods of Saſafras, Guaiacum, and Juniper, drinking each 
time eight, ten, or twelve Qunces, aexording 29 the Strength 
of the Patient, taking it warm like Tea, or Coffee. Let him 
_ drink this Quantity every Morning in Bed, giving him, in the 
firſt Draught, fifty or ſixty Drops of the Eſſence of the Woods, 
or of white Burner, or the like, endeavouring to raiſe a gentle 
Sweat, that they may thoroughly penetrate the ſmaller Veſſels, 
or even the bony Fibres, and expel or correct the peccant Hu- 
mours : They, likewiſe, greatly promote the Digeſtion and Diſ- 
cuſſion of ſtagnated Humours and Tumors. 2. This Intention 
will be greatly forwarded by fumigating, ſeveral times a Day, the 
affected Parts, with the Steam from Decoctions of reſolvent or 
aromatic Herbs. 3. In the intermediate Times, let the Part be 
rubbed twice a Day with a Mercurial Ointment, and apply to it 
a Mercurial Plaiſter. 4. Mercurial Remedies ſhould, likewiſe, be 
preſcribed inwardly, once in weakly Conſtitutions, or twice in 
more robuſt Habits, in order to raiſe a gentle Salivation, or not, 
according to the different Degrees of the Diſorder, or State of rhe 
Patient: For Experience has convinced tne, that nothing can be 
effected in the Cure of this Diſeaſe by other Remedies alone, 
without the Aſſiſtance of Mercurials ; which makes it the more 
8 that this Diſtemper is either contracted by a Venereal 
nfection, or is very nearly allied to it. When, therefore, this 
Method bas been continued ſome Weeks, (for a ſhort Time is 
of no Service) the firſt Degree of this Diſorder may be re- 
moved; and even in the ſecond D where the oſſeous Tu- 
mors are already formed, they may be digeſted, or diſcuſſed, or 
reduced to ſuch a State, that they may continue without in- 
creaſing, without Pain, or without any great Inconvenience to 
the Patient. This I have often ſeen happily obtained, when a 
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Diſcuſſion could not be procured, eſpecially when the Patient 


uſed a regular and moderate Diet, living upon Broths, Vegetables, 
and the tendereſt Sorts of Fleſh, thereby 88 a Fenton. 
a N Biood; and uſing, for common Drink, ſmall Decoctions 
of che Roots and Woods above-named, or of Hartſhorn, Barley, 
Oats, and the like watery, ſoft, thia Liquide. 
"The ſame Method is to be obſerved in the Cure of the Pædar- 
throcace, or Tumors in the Bones of Children, without any. or, 
at = —_ ay : fee at the ſame time, ** fot 
opening t ly, principally prepared with Merchrius 
Hales. If this Diſorder gs. g Fd with the Rickets, Re- 
medies adapted to the Rickets muſt be prudently exhibited, and 
W otion and Exerciſe muſt be uſed. 
But if either of theſe Diſorders are become ſo obſtinate, as 
not to yield to the Medicines we have already adviſed ; if the 
Pains and Tumors of the Bone are increaſed ; if an Abiceſs appear, 
and the entire Deſttuction of the Bone be threatened ; mult, if 
the Abſceſs be not already burſt, lay the Bone bare in the 
proper Place, which is generally the loweſt, and moſt painful, 
Without ſtaying for Maturation ; or, if the Orifice be too (mall, 
after the Abſcels has burſt, it muſt, be widened by Inciſions, 
or, in the Timorous, by the Cauſtic. with the {mall Per- 


forator, (in Tab, XXVUL. Fig. 2. or 7.) penetrate ſeveral times 


into the Marrow of the Bone, in order to open a Paſſige for the 
morbid Matter. But, where theſe ſmall Perforations are not ſuffi- 
cient for 1 Sanies, then pierce the Bone with the 
Trepan, as was e directed in the Cute of the Caries ; by 
which means the Matter will not only have a freer Paſſage, but 
Medicines for cleanſing and healing the Part may more readily 
be applied. After thele Operations, the Decoctions and Eſſences 
of the Woods, with antimonial and mild Mercurial Medicines, 
ought to be preſcribed. internally, and detergent and balſamic 
Remedies ought to be outwardly applied; ſuch as the Decoction 
of Agrimony, Sanicle, St. John's-wort, or Birthwort, with Honey 
of Roſes, and Eſſence of Myrrh and Aloes, for deterging the 
Ulcer; or Mercutius Dulcis diffolved in Plantain-water, or Lime» 
water. Afterwards the Dreſſings may conſiſt of the Eſſence 
juſt now recommended, or the Eſſence of Maſtich or Amber, 
ſpread upon Linr, covering all with a Mercurial, or other proper 

laiſter, till the Ulcer be edel. Sometimes the actual Cautery, 
if it can be conyeniently applied, is not improper for rooti 
out the Diſorder, when it is confined to the Lamina, eſpecially 
if it can be conveniently apply'd ; ocherwiſe Abraſion may be 
uſed, tho? this * ſeems better adapted to the Caries, than 
the Spina Ventoſa. Ps os E 

But if all theſe Remedies are ineffectual, and the Part be ſo much 
corroded and deſtroyed, chat it cannot be preſerved, there remains 
but one Remedy of ſaving the Patient, which is Amputation; 
and this may be performed in different 8 to the 
different Circumſtancęs of the morbid Part. When the Diſor- 
der is ſituated in the ſmall Bones, as in the Carpus, Tarſus, Me- 
tacarpus, or Metatarſus, or in the Finger, there is no Neceſſity 
of extirpating the whole Finger, Hand, or Foot, but only of ex- 
tracting the ſmall putrefied Bone. Thus, when the Bone at the 
End ot the Finger, or even that of the middle Phalanx, is cor- 
rupted, I have extracted the foul Bone, and preſerved the ſound 
Part of the F _ Thus, from a Boy of ten Years of Age, who 
had the metatarſal Bone, which ſupports the great Toe, corrupted, 
the Toe itſelf remaining unaffected, I extracted only ſo much of 
the Bone as was corrupted, leaving the ſound and anterior Part 
behind, and healed the Wound with Balſamics ; and the Boy, 
afterwards, walked as well as formerly, But when the entire 
Finger, or only the firſt Bone of it, has beet) corrupted, I have 
amputated the Whole. But when a large Bone of the Shoulder, 
Thigh, or Leg, or when any of the Joints in the Arm, Knee, or 
Foot, are affected, no Cure can be er „ except by extir- 
7 the whole corrupted Part, with all the inferior Part of the 

imbs, making the Amputation in the ſound Part above. 

In ſome Species of the Spina Ventoſa, when the Tumors will 
not yield to the Remedies already propoſed, to which the Hand 
can be readily admitted, Petit adviſes to lay the Bone bare by a 
crucial Inciſion, and to cut off the Extremities of the four Angles 


of the Shin, and then to dreſs with dry Lint. The next Day he 


orders the oſſeous Tumor to be pierced with the Perforator, 
and the Holes to be made ſo near one another, and ſo num 

as to repreſent a Sieve, and then to extirpate the whole Tumor 
with the Chiſſel and Mallet. He afterwards fills up the Wound 
with dry Lint; and, that the diſeaſed Part may ſeparare 
from the ſound, he orders a Solution of Mercury in Aqua-fortis 
to be apply'd to the corrupted Part, till it be wholly removed: 
This Method he highly recommends, and 1 it, in my Opi- 
nion, not unjuſtly, to every other Remedy in thele Caſes, and 
2 actual Cautery, if the Corruption be not too deeply 

usted. 

When an acute Eminence, or preternatural Excreſcence, ap- 
pears upon a Bone, which is properly called an Exoſtoſis, and is 
accompanied with no Trouble, Pain, or Deformity, nor any 
Symptorns of a Caries, or Spina Ventoſa, in ſuch Caſes, no Cure, 


in my Opinion, ſhould be attempted. For the Remedy * 
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not ohly be worſe than the Diſeaſe, but by laying che Bone bare, 
a Carles, or other Inconveniences, might be occalioned. On the 


contrary, if it produces any Deformity, Impediment of Action, 
Pain, 4 other Miſchiefs, it may be removed by the Methods 


already preſcribed. Various Caſes of rhe Caries, Spina Ven:ofa, | 


and Exoſtoſis, are given by Cheſelden, in his Olteography, from 


Tab. XLL to the End; and Ruyſch, in his Obſervar. p. 9% 


and, in his Theſatr. Anat. 8. Tab, III. and Theſaür. 10. Tab. 
Heiſtey. | 
9. The Mouth. ay | | 
Or THz CanczR oF THE Lirs, and MovuTH. 
Cancers of the Lips, like other Cancets, are either occult, or 


open. An occult Cancer happens, when a Tumor appears in 
the Lip Attended with Hardneſs, Pain, and Heat. An open Cancer 


is, when that Tumor degenerates to an Ulcer ; or when a can- 


cerous, phagedenic, and fetid Ulcer is produced in the Lip 
without any previous Tumor; diſcharging an acrimonious Sa- 
nies, of a moſt diſagreeable Smell, which not only corrodes 
the Lip, but frequently the whole Face in a moſt miſerable 
manner, and is for the moſt part ſituated in the utidet Lip. See 
Tab. XLI. Fig. 11. 2 4 4. . Fs ia 
This, like other Cancers, is produced by a certain Acrimony 
f the Blood, and an ObſtruQtion of the ſpongy Glands of the 
ips. Hence a livid painful Tumor, or Wart, which by degrees 
degenerates into a malignant Ulcer, or open Cancer, quickly 
dividing the Lip, at firſt like a ſmall Fiſſure, which gradually 
widens, See Fig. 11. This Diſorder may likewiſe ariſe trom an 
accidental Bite, Blow, Puncture, Fall, or from the Lip being 
affected with an acute Pain in the Teeth. 5 


As little can be effected by Medicine in the Cure of this 


Diſorder, recourſe muſt be had to the Knife, The Incifion 
ſhould be made without Delay; otherwiſe the Diſtemper would 
ſpread, and produce large Tumors in the Neck and Fauces, ſo 
as even to ſtrangle the Patient. But, when the Inciſion is timely 
made, there may be ſome Hopes of a Cute; eſpecially, if the 
torrupted Blood be cotrected by proper Medicines, a Task which 
ie, indeed, difficult to be |< rglas { upon which Account a 
Relapſe generally enſues. This moſt pernicious Diſeaſe is more 
eaſily cured in young than in old People, and more eaſily when 
it proceeds from an external Cauſe, than from the peccant Qua- 
liry of the Blood alone. | 

The Cure muſt be adapted to the different Stites of the 


Diſeaſe. 1. When a ſmall Fiſſure appears on the upper Part of 


the Lip, like an Ulcuſcle, attended with Heat and Pain, and is 
produced by the Coldneſs of the Air, anoint it with the Honey 
of Roſes, and Peruvian Balſam, or Ointment of Lead or 
Diapomphol gos, mixed with a little Mercury ; and afterwards 
a * laiſter of Lead, or a leaden Plate, rubbed with Quick- 
fires to the Part, till the Diſorder be entirely removed. In 
the mean time, a proper Diet, with Medicines for purifying the 


Blood, ought not to be neglected. I cured a young Woman of 


this Diſorder, by the Application of the Juice of rotten Ap- 
Mercure Dalcis, and the Uſe of proper in- 
rernal Medicines. In Ephemetid. Nat. Curioſ. Cent. 6. Obſ. 43. 
we read of Cancers of this kind being cured by Roman 
Vitriol, with or without the Oil of Olives. But when neither 
theſe nor the like Medicines have any Effect, and the Diſorder 
increaſes, the readieſt Remedy is, with the Knife, or Sciſlats, 
to cut out of the Lip all the indurated or cancerous Part, by 
two or three Inciſions, obſerving rather to take away ſothe of 
the ſound Fleſh, than to leave any of the Cancer behind. The 
Lips of the Wound may be united with two or three Pins, in 
the ſame manner as in the Hare- lip; or, if the Fiſſure be but 
ſmall, the knotted Suture will be ſufficient. This Method I 
ſucceſsfully took with the Cancer repreſented in Tab. XLI. 
Fre. 11. 3 
2. But if the Cancer has not degenerated into an Ulcer, and 
the Lips are infeſted with an hard troubleſome Tumor near the 
Skin, ſome Phyſicians have adviſed to deſtroy the Tumor by 
corroſive Medicines, afterwards healing up the Wound. But 
though theſe Remedies may not be improper, when the Diſor- 
der proceeds from an external Cauſe, or when the Tumor is 


encyſted; yet, as the Application of Corroſives in Cancers is 
enerally dangerous, I would prefer, with the wiſeſt Phyſicians, 


aciſion with the Knife, or Sciſſars, which may be performed 
two ways, according to the Nature of the Tumor. If the 
Tumor is moveable, open the Skin with the Knife ; and, after 
freeing the Tubercle from its Adheſions, by the Knife, or Sciſ- 
fars, the Wound may be healed. in the uſual Manner; but if the 
Tumor is fd, immoveable, and firmly adheres to the Skin, all 
that Part of the Lip which contains ir, muſt be cut away, and the 
Wound muſt be treated with the Suture, as before directed. 
Whatever Method of Cure be uſed, a regular Courſe of Life, 


and proper Regimen, muſt not only be uſed, but, likewiſe, inter- 


nal Medicines, fot removing the vitious Affections of the Blood, 
leflening its Quantity, and deſtroying its Acrimony, in order to 


' — a Relapſe, which often happens. Conſult Scu/tezws, le 


ran, and Garengeor. 
Os LroNISs. See ANTIRRHINUM. 
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OSAT3S. The fame as ISATIs. Woade. 
OSCHEALIS HERNIA: A'Scrotal Rupture: See Henna: 
OSCEDO. A Propenfiry ta 'Ofcitation. ' Sometimes it im- 
ports the fame as ApHTHÆK. Caftellus. | 
OSCHEOCELE. A Scroral Rupture. See Hzrnia.  * 
OSCHEON, 5% % The 4-4 The Amphidiam, ot Os 
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 OSCETATIO.  Ofcradon i performed | 
| Oſcitation is performed bi ing, at on: 
and the ſame time, almoſt all the Mufcles 3888 3 
Motion; by greatly extending the Lungs, by drawing in gradually 
and ſlowly 4 latge Quantity of Air, and gradually and lowly 
breathing it our, after it has retained for ſome time, and ra- 


refied ; and then reſtoring the Muſcles to their natural State. 


Hence, the Effect of Oſeitation, or Yawning, is to move, ac- 
celerate, and equally diſtribute, all the Humouts through all 
the Veſſels of the Body, and, conſequently, to qualify the Maſcles 

| Functions. Boerhaav. 
Inſtitut, _ 


A peat deal is inſenſibly diſcharged; when Nature endeavours 
to ly rid of the retained perſpirable Matter, by yawning, ad 
ſtrerching of the Limbs. _ | | ; 

To thele a Perſon is moſt inclined juſt after Sleep, becauſe, 
a greater Quantity going off by the Pores of the Skin, than at 
other times, whenſoever a Perſon wakes, the increaſed Con- 
traction that then happens, cloſes a great deal of the perſpirable 
Matter iri the cutaneous Paſſages, which will continually. giy 
ſuch Irtications, as excire Yawning and Stretching; and ſuc Mor 
3 ſhaking the Membranes of the whole Body, and ſhifting 
the Contacts of their Fibres, and the incloſed Matter, by de- 
grees throw it oflI | | | ; BY 
| Hence we ſee the Reaſon, why healthful ſtrong People are mo 
inclined to fuch Motions, becauſe they perſpire moſt in rime 
Sleep, and, therefore, have more of the petſpirable Matter to 
lodge in the Pores, and greater Irritations thefeunto. | 

cannot here omit the vaſt Adyantages of ſome little Ex- 
ertiſes juſt after waking in the Morning. At that time, by the 
Quantity which is gone off during Sleep, the Body is much 
emptied and leſſened, and all the Fibres invigorated with a freſh 


Stock of Spirits: That Firmneſs, therefore, and due Tenſion of 


the Solids, which ate ſo neceſſary to a good State of Health, 
are then moſt eaſy to be obtained, becauſe rhe Fibres at that 
time may moſt conveniently be drawn up, and hardened, by any 
ſuch means as gently contracts them, and at the ſame time ſhakes 
off their groſſeſt and moſt uſeleſs Moiſtutes. Now that Exerciſe 
contracts the Solids nothing is mote manifeſt ; and, therefore 
nothing can be of greater Service, than to uſe it at theſe times. 


But ſuch is the beſt, as gives a gentle Motion to all the Parts, 


eſpecially the Membranes, and cutaneous Fibres ; and this can be 
effected no ſurer Way that I know of, than by the Fleſh-bruſh, 
which ougfit to be uſed juſt before riſing, and putting on any 
Cloaths ; and if now-and- then the Perſon would leap about, and 
ſtretch his Arms wich Weights in each Hand, it would wonder- 
fully promote the good Ends which are to be procured hereby. 
By this means all that Matter which is ſufficiently digeſted for 
Perſpiration, would be drawn out, and the Solids have no man- 
ner of Weight left upon them but the neceſſary Fluids, by which 
they would be enabled to perform their Offices with Eaſe and 
Vigour ; and as in a Clock or Watch new cleaned, the ſeveral 
Motions of the whole Machine would go on with great Regu- 


eee and ſtretching the Limbs after Sleep, is a Sign the 
Body has perſpired very well OE ye 
x 4 nr der , — Sleep, is occaſioned. by a great 
ty of per well-dige r{pirable Matter, which is in 
Readineſs N be e of 5 I 
The Body, by yawning and ſtretching, in the Space of half an 
Hour, perſpires more than in three Hours at at any other time. 
Such Extenſions in general, or of any particular Part, proceed 
from ſome gentle and pleaſing Irritations of the muſcular Fibres : 
And that ſuch Irritations, or gentle Vellications, are occaſioned by 
a great Quantity of the digeſted perſpirable Matter hanging abouc 
the Surface and extreme Parts of the Body, and not thoroughly 
diſcharged, is no difficult Matter to conceive. For it appearing, 
that, in time of Sleep, there is a continual Courſe and Tendency 
of a fine thoroughly-digeſted Matter towards the Circumference, 
which is * thro? the cutaneous Pores; and that, during 
Sleep, likewiſe, the Nerves are in a State of Relaxation; it can- 
not but happen, that when a Perſon awakes, both the Courſe of 
thoſe Streams will be confiderably diverted, and the Fibres ſome- 
thing more contracted ; and, conſequently, the perſpirable Mat- 
ter juſt paſſing, detained at the Extremities of the excretory 
Ducts; which, as the Sleep is ſtill ſhaken off, and the Solids are 
more and more drawn up, will be ſqueezed fo cloſe, as at laſt 
to give thoſe Vellications to the ſmall Fibres compoſing thoſe 
Glandules where they ſtick ; and inſomuch that ſomerimes the 
Muſcles themſelves are drawn into Conſent, and provoked ro 
thoſe Tenſions and Concuſſions, by which they excite the Stretch- 
ings and Yawnings, to which at times we find ourſelves inclined. 
And theſe Inclinations remain, until all that Matter is thoroughly 
ſhook off; which, by this means, is looſened from its ſmall En- 
5 tangleme it, 
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MUND A. n e | | 
r 
ces no | | Fſuit in rt 
1 mentions two Species of Oſmunda; which are, 


1. Oſmunda vulgaris; & paluſtris. Tarn. Inf. 547. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 27. ri fide Oſmunde regalis. Offic. Mir floride 


froe Oſmunda reg 
7 C. 
5 4 Park, 1038. 


Ger. 1 1131. 


8 Raii Hiſt. 1. 151, Fils 


Wh | 
are not ar all 


Tops they are full of round, ſlender, ſeed-bea 
„ an Inch or more long when ripe, of a 


Theſe appear in Inge, and ripen 


uprures, Wounds and 


| Lobelius informs us, that the Root of this Plant is highly bene- 
Aid in the Cure of Hernias and Ulcers; that it is ſerviceable in 
lics, 1 __ — and that it is ſome what bot, 
acrid, and of an agreeable Smell. 
| . middle and thin Part of the Root is thought bighl ef- 
ficacious not only in recent Wounds, but, alſo, where che Patients 
are ſtab'd, have any of their Veſſels ruptured, or have fallen 
from Ewinences, wed boiled or bruiſed, and drank with ſome 


r. 

ä Root of this Plant is thought an effectual Cure for the 
Rickets, — ra oo r In the N 14 Doctor 
Bowles, I generally uſe, wich Succeſs, Conſerve ragus, or 
of the 215 8035 of Oſmund-royal, and the male Fern, or thoſe 
of *. and Hart- tongue. Ram Hiſt. Plant. 

2. Oſmunda; foliis Junatis. Turm. Inſt. 547 Boerh. Ind. A. 27. 
Lynaria. Offic. Lunaria minor. Ger. 328. Emac. 405. Park. 
507. Raii Hiſt. x. 127. Synop. 44. Lunaris racemoſa winor, vel 
nite C. B. P. 354. Lunatia Botryitic. J. B. 3. 709. MOON- 


This is a ſmall low Plant, Nn to be above three 
or four Inches high, having only one Leaf, which is pinnated or 
cut into ſeveral half · round Sections, ſtanding about the Middle 
of the Stalk, which has, towards the Top, ſeveral Bunches of 
ſmall globular Howe ia which is contained its duſty Seed. Ir 

ows in dry hilly Paſtures, as in the Warren by Woolwich in 

ent, being in its Perfection in May. 

Some have a great Opinion of this Plant, and eſteem it 
for all Sorts of Wounds The People in Wales make an Oint- 
ment of it, which, apply'd to the Reins, they reckon a very ſove- 
reign Remedy for 05 Blcody Flux. It is but little uſed in the 
Shops. Miller's Box. Off. | 

According to Doctor Eales, it ſtops the Menſes, and, accord- 
ing to Bobart, puts a Stop to the Fluor albus. Dale, 
. OSOROR. Opium. | 
OSPRION, %o7p:oy. A Bean; and all Sort of Puls. 
OSSA Paralleli. An univerſal Medicine in the Gout. Ra- 


wdus. 
4 OSSIF:CATIO. Offification ; that is, the Formation of a Bone. 


It is either natural, or morbid, as when any Part, which ought 


to be ſoft and flexible, becomes bony. * 

However ſolid and compact adult Bones a yet they were 
once Cartilages, Membranes, and even a mere Jelly. This needs 
no further Proof, than repeated Obſervations of Embryos, when 
diſſected: And bow much more tender muſt the Bones be before 
that time, when neither Knife or Eye is capable to diſcover the 
leaft Rudiments of them? By degrees they become more ſolid, 
then aſſume the Nature 4 G0 and ar laft py 1 
brought about partly by the es being, more than oth 
Parts, expoſed 4 ng Preſſure of the great Weights they 
ſupport, to the violent Contraction of the Muſcles fixed to them, 
and to the Force of the Parts they contain; which endeavour to 
make way for their own further Growth. By all this preſſing 
Force, the ſolid Fibres and Veſſels of the Bones are thru cloſer, 
and ſuch Particles of the Fluids, conveyed in theſe Veſſels, as are fir 
to be united to the Fibres, are ſooner and more firmly incorporated 
with them ; whilſt the remaining Fluids are forcibly driven our, by 
the Veins, to be mixed with the Maſ of Blood. In conſequence of 
which, we obſerve, that gradually, as the Bones harden, the pro- 
portional Number and Largeneſs of their Veſſels decreaſe. From 
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Bones begin their Oiuitzeati 
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lodged, whereas in Children they are thicker, But this being 
the middle Part of theſe Bones, where the greateſt Number 
Fibres is, this particular Place would have been much thicker in 
2 had not this forcible Cauſe been applied, which has not 
had ſuch Effects in Children, whoſe Muſcles have not been much 
exerciſed. Beſides, if we allow, that all the Parts of a Bone are 
> any increaſed by the conſtant Supply of new Particles, each 
and every Particle of a Fibre, will endeavour to make 
way for its own Growth, by puſhing the one next to it ; and 
conſequently by far the greateſt Preſſure will be on the Middle, 
whereby the Particles there will be made moſt firm: And here 
it is, that Bones begin their Oſſiſication. Laſtly, the Pulſation 
of þ ny 8 Bones near to this 
e Part, may, as contribute, perba 
ſomewhat to this eden. 2 
From the Effects of Preſſure only it is, that we can account 
for the Bones of old People having their Sides ſet much thinner; 
yet more denſe and ſolid, while the Cavities are fo much la 
than in = Bones; and for the Prints of Muſcles, Veſſels, &. 
bei much ſtronger marked on the Surfaces of Bones, ac- 
cording to their Ages, if they belong to People of near the fame 
Condition of Life, or if they belong to of the ſame Age, 
according to the Labour or Exerciſe they have had ; the Bones 
of old People, and of thoſeaccuſtomed to Labour, more 
ſtrongly impreſſed than thoſe of young Folks, and of ſuch who 
have lived in Indolence and Inactivity. 
It is, alſo, probable, that Ofſification on the Veſſels of 
Bones being ſo diſpoſed, and of ſuch Diameters, as to ſepa- 
rate a Liquor, which may eaſily, when deprived of its thinner 
Parts, turn into a ubſtance ; as it ſeems plain from the 
Obſervation of the callous Matter ſeparated after Fractures and 
Ulcers, where Part of the Bone is taken out ; for, in theſe Caſes, 
this Liquor hardens, and ofren cements the two Extremities of a 
Bone, though at a good Diſtance from each other; as I have ſeen 
happen in two or three Caſes, and of which there are Abun- 
dance of very remarkable Inſtances handed down by Authors. 
One, ſcarce inferior to any of them, was communicated to tne 
Mr. Laing, Surgeon at Fedburgh, and is now publiſhed, of a 
ild, whoſe Tibia he took our, leaving little more than the 


Epiphyſes at each my all chat he took away of the Bone 
was ſupplied N , on which his walks 
eaſily and firmly. | 


both the Cauſes of Oſſification above-mentioned may 
be aſſiſted by the Nature of the Climate People live in, and the 
Food they uſe: in hot Countries, the Inhabitants ſooner 
come to their Height of Stature, than in the Northerly cold Re- 
gions: — ——. —— to have ariſen — — 
among the Ladies, of making 3 or i 
Wine, and of bathing them in cheſe Liquors, 1 
growing big. And it has been obſerved, that much Uſe of 
uch Spirits has occafioned Parts naturally ſoft to petrefy in ſome, 
and to .offify in other People of no great Age; witneſs the 
Cauſes related by Litrre and Geoffroy. 

Whoever is to know, in what Time and Order each 
Bone, and its ſeveral Parts, begin to aſſume a bony Nature, let 
him conſult Kerckringiss, who gives us the Delineations of Abor- 
tions from three Days after Conception, and traces the Oſſiſi - 
es Bones from three wn Goes oe 
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Fime of the Birch: To whotn ſhould be added Caizerys and Ey/- 


i. A pretty complete Account of thiz ubject might alſo be, 
— _ — Ruyſch's Works, where 2 of 2 ente 
evetal mote 


committed by former Auihors are corrected, and Y 
Particulars, to make the Account of the Oſteogonia more accu- 
rare, have been ſince added by Nerbus and Albinus. Munro 
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' OSSIFRAGUS:.: The'Oflitrage;: Tbe Stomach of this Hd, 
tiken internally, is reported 10 break the Stone. Dio carides, . 
Kits, Cahn 1569 lan nct 6 one Golf io 2's; mh Trl ve 

' OSSISANA. - A ſandy Stone, ſaid to be found near Spire; : 
and  Darmſtad, celebrated for congJutingtiog fractur d 12 5 

- OSTAGRA, from dd, Bone; and g a thing laid bold of. 
A Forceps, to take-out Bones win, is 20196, 

: OSTEOCOLLA: Offi. Schrod. 35 Dorgl. Ind. 66, Mi 

3. Charlt,. Foſſ. 22 Ofteocollus;,  Aldrov Mul, Metall. 626. 
Schw. 387. Oſleocollus cruſtaceus, Geſa: de Rar. Foſſ. 30. Oſſi- 
fragus Lofts, Baer. 476. THE ONE DE.. 

I his is a Subſtance! of à ſeemingly. middle Nature between 
Earth and Stone, white, friable, cruſtaceous, ſabulam,; in Fi- 
gure reſembling a Bone, and growing gut of ſandy Places, and 
other ſtony Soils: It is hight commended for the N 
glutination of — Lorne it quickly affords Matter for a 
proper Callus ; and conſequently” haſtens the Conglutination. 
Schrod. It alſo ſtops the Fluor albus, and gemoves intermittent 
Fevers.| But Hildanus, in Cent. 3. OG. 9. juſtly cautions us to 
be very circumſpect: in exhibiting it to young Perſons furniſhed 

with a laudable Habit of Body, becauſe it generally leaves an un- 
ſeemly Scar; for which Reaſon he thinks it is only to be uſed 
in old and extenuated Patients, whoſe native Heat is weak and 
languid. According to Wormivs, they in ſome Shops ſell for the 
Bone - binder, a Species of the Galactites, Which is white, po- 
rous, ſmooth, ſoft, eaſily diſſoluble into a, Liquor, and of a ſa- 
line Taſte, Dale. Q N ie ien 8 elif 

I find; that Oſteocolla grows in a ſandy, yet not San Soil, 
and not at all (that I know) in any rich or clayey Ground. , It 
ſhoots. down two Mens Depth under -· ground; the Branches moſt 
commonly growing ſtrait up; yet, ſometimes, alſo, they ſpread ſide 
ways. The Branches are ſome of them thicker, ſome ſlenderer; 
and the farther they are diſtant from the common Stem, the, 
thinner: they are; the thickeſt Stalk uſually equalling the Thick- 
neſs of an ordinary Arm or Leg, and the Branches the Thigk- 
neſs of a little mo op | PI 

Upon the Sand, which is here Lat Franckforz on the Oder] 
every - where yellowiſh, there appears a Whitiſh fatty Sand, which 
it it de dug into; hath under it a dark, fatty, and (how hot an 
dry ſoever the Sand be) a ſomewhat. moiſt and putrid Matter, 
like rotten Wood; which Matter ſpreads itſelf here - and there 
in the Earth, juſt as the Oſteocolla itſelf does, and is called, by 
thoſe. whom I have employed 10, look for it, the Flower of this 
Subſtance. The Oſteocolla, 1 7 thus found, is altogether ſoft, 
yet rather friable than ductile : W herefore, if one has the Curio- 
lity of getting out of the Ground a whole Piece of it with its 
Branches, he muſt very carefully remove the Sand every Way 
from it, and then let it be ſo awhile ; its Quality being, that, 
remaining expoſed to the Sun for half an Hour, or ſomewhat 
longer, it grows to that Hardneſs, as it is found in the Shops. 

It ſcems to be a kind of Marle, or to have great Affinit 
with it, of which we here have, alſo, great Store, yet not near thoſe 
Places, where I have found Oſteocolla. It, alſo, requires much 
Time to come to Maturity; which appears from hence, that, in 
the very ſame Place where I digged ſome of it laſt Year, I this 
Year found more; yet with this Difference, that the firſt grew 
hard, after the Manner before deſcribed, but the laſt remains 
{till ſoft and friable, though now in the fifth Month. | 
The Cauſe of its being divided into ſo many Branches, I con- 
jecture to be from the Roots, which ſpread themſelves here-and- 
there in the Earth, ſo that the Matter gathers and ſettles itſelf 
about them; and afterwards, according to the Diviſion of the 
Roots, acquires a plantal Form and Appearance. Whence it 
teems alſo to proceed, that through the Midſt of the Oſteocolla 
there always paſſes a dark Line, which is thought to be a Piece 
of the Root. And it often happens, that the Stroke loſes itſelf 
by little and little, and the Olteocolla in the Middle grows 
claws which comes to -paſs, when the Root, by the Cor- 
ruption begun in the Oſteocolla, is reduced to Powder. Vet 
have I found a Place hereabout, where the Oſteocolla was not 
hollow at all; but there I obſerved, that, inſtead of ſetting about 
a big Root, it had gathered itſelf about many ſmall Fibres : Whence, 
alſo, this Sort bad acquired Pores through its whole Length, but 
no Cavity like the other. , Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

OS TEOCO POS, 1 6580x470, from sgi, a, Bone, and $5Te&x, 
Labour, or Uneaſineſs. That Sort of Pain and Uneaſineſs, ex- 
cited by too much Motion, which is called a Wearineſs of the 


Bones. Ar 
OSTEOGENICA. Medicines which promote the Genera- 


tion of à Callus. 
OSTIARIUS.. The PyLorvs. 
- OSTIOLOGIA. Oſteology; that is, the La relative 


{ 
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the Menſes; and two Dratms-thereof, exhibited four Days affei 
the menſtrual Purgation, prevent. C ö 


to pour into. A Syringe for che Ears. 
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to the Bones; or a Deſcription of the Bones. 
OSTRACITES. . Gee, Boet. de Lap. 393. 
de Lap. 124. Geſn. de Lap. 84. Plot. Hiſt. Oxon. 105, 1 
ton. Northampt. 189. Offracites maximus rigoſus et 4 f 
Hiſt, A. A. 236. An. n. 37. Ejuſd. Hiſt. Conch, App. Lib. 3. 


- 


Oſtracitet maximus conglabatior admodum crafſus int 5 71 2 
K. 


i Mis een 
* 


liteſceng. Luid. Lichogr.., 26. N. 471. Ofracltes rugoſus. ef 
dats. pie tow ſubemerens. 77 "Lang. "*Hi;q ap. F/ 


151. Tab; 7. 2. Oftrea Labris non ttenatis, Woodw, Att. 

JJ... 
Vorien ue the Oftrgeites inſtead of a"Putnice-ſfone, te take 

off Hats, A Dram. ot i, taken in Wine, Mops the Courle .of 


diy, it is effectual./apatolt ſpread 7 e tha- 
wardly, it is. effectual agalnſt ſpreading Ulcers,* and Inflimma- 
tions of the Breaſts. Dioſcorideg, Lib. 52 25 25 Taken with 
Chamomile-flowers, it is. eſtgented in excellent Licboutripric, 


Dal | 5 get de ; Wy Ov 
. OSTRITES... A Name for the Osreveotta. 
OSTRITIUM, or OSTRUTIUM. Names for the Impe:, 


"nad aeewort. ak eee de. 
OS RYA. The ſame as OsTRrys. . „ . > 
. QSTRYS. Offic. Oftrys fve Oftria. Park. Theat 1406, 05 


IO ſimilis, Fucti in umbilicis fo iaceit C. B. P. 42 
FVV 9925 Tea. 
pbraſti. J. B. 2. 146. Carpinus. Touin- alt. 582 1h. Ind. 
A..2, 7%, Betulus frve Carpinus. Ger. 1296. Emac. 1479. 


222 
THE HORNBEAN: eke. . 
Ie, grows every-where in Woods and Hedges in England, 
France, and Germany. "The Wood is white, hard, and fim: 
Whence it is much uſed by Wheelwrights, Being wounded in the 
Spring, it diſcharges a Tear, after the Manner of the Birch; but 
I find no medicinal Virtues aſcribed to this, or any other Fart 
of the Plant. Ray, Dale. 1 8 
OSYRIS. Ohe. . fruteſcens bactifera. C. B. P. 212. 
Caſſia Poetica Lobelii. Ger. 1110. Emac. 1295. Raii Hiſt, 2. 
1469. Caſſa Poetica Monſpellenſium. Park. Theat. 452. Caſſia 
lignea Monſpelienſium, I. B. 1. 478. Caſſia Poetica Monſpelienſium, 
an Theophraſti? Tourn. Inſt. 664. Cate Latinorum. Alpin. 
Exot. 41... POETS ROSEMaR R. mo 
The whole Shrub. has fornething of an aſtringent Quality, the. 
Root is hard and woody and covered with a rediſh,” thick Bark . 
which is very aſtringent,” It grows in _Italy, and about Mon. 
pelier in France, where Ray obſerved it in great Plenty; and flowers 
in Zazvary, and ſometimes in April and May; and the Fruit is 
noe. , ::: TOTES OT 8 


+ &A 


The whole Plant being aſtringent, it is likely to be of Efficacy 


in Fluxes of the Belly, and other Diſorders of that Kind. Ray. 
Some Shops, as J. Baubine-ſays, uſed it inſtead of the C.ſſia of 
the Antients; but it muſt have contraty Effects, as appears from 
its aſtringent Taſte, and be more proper for Fluxes of the in- 
teſtines. Dale. 3 | | : 

OTALGIA, Sr], from s, an Ear, and 47% ,, Pain. 
A Pain in the Ear. ho 

OTENCHYTES, @r:yxu71s, from tc, 


. OTHANI. Mercury. of the Philoſophers, f 
OTHONNA. See Arricanvs FLos. _ | 
OTIS. The Buſtard, a large Bird found in England, and 
other Countries. The Fat is ſaid to be anodyne, and reſolvent. 
The Dung is reſolvent, and a good Application tor the lich. 
OTIT A Name for the Finger next to the liitle Finger, 
called, alſo, Digitus Auricularis. | 
OVARIA. The Ovaries. See GENRERATIo. * 
OVATUS, or OVIFORMiS HUMOR. The Aqueous 
Humour of the Eye. | : 
OVIDUCTUS. The Tun x FaLLopang  * * 
OVIS, Offic. Schrod, Fo 303. Schw, de Quad. 57. Jonſ. de 
Quad. 38, Geln. de Quad. 770. Aldroy. de Quad. Biſul 370. 
Ovis domeſtica. Raii Synop. A. 73. Mas Aries dicitur, Fetus 
Agnus. THE SHEEP. . Sce ALIMENTA. _ 1 
The Parts uſed in Medicine are the Brain, Gall, the Oefy- 


pus, the raw ot unwaſhed Wool (Lana 61 the Fat, Lungs, 
8 Dung, Urine, Bladder, Head, Feet, incinerated Bone, 
an ennet. /' 


The Brain of a Ram is ſaid to be effectual in preventing im- 
moderate Sleep, in epidemic Diſeaſes, and to facilitate Dentition. 
The Gall looſens the Belly; applied outwardly, cures a Carcino- 
ma; and is of Service in a Purulency of the Ears; The Gall of 
a Lamb is preſcribed for the Epilepſy. The Oeſypus is emol- 
lient, reſolyent, heating, . anodyne, and proper in Luxations, 
Contuſions, and the like. The Woolof a Lamb is good to miti- 

ate and mollify Tumors in the Neck. The raw Wool of a 
eep is 1 emollient, lenient, and has the fame Virtues as 
the Oeſypus. The Fat, given in Red-wine, ſtops Hæmorrhages, 
and cures a Diarrhcea, Dyſentery, and Gripes. The Lungs, ap- 
plied to the Head, mitigate the Pains, and immoderate Heat 
thereof, and compoſe the diſordered and tumul uous Spirits; 
whence it is of principal Service in Phrenſies, Want of Sleep, and 
the like Diſorders. The Caw!, applied hot; cures the Pain of 
| the 
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the Colic. The Dung is refrigerating, drying, e 
mn E 


diſcutient: Whence it is of ver great Efficacy in che Jaundice, 
and other Diltempers; and, uſec 8 cures a Tumor of the 


Spleen, a Thymus, Corns, Warts; and other cutanggus Tumors; 
e bernd = . . The Urine, drank, 
pels the Water in an Analarcs. \, The: Bladder, burnt, and ex- 
810 8 do FanneX retain their Urioe. The 
Head and Feet of a Wether, well boiled in running Mater, are 
ſerviceable in Arrophiz and Concra8tions. The Bones of a Lamb, 
incinerated, promote the Conſolidation of ne e of 
thoſe which are moſt difficulr.to, be conſolidated. The Rennet 
is good againſt Poiſons; to curdle Milk; and for venomous Bites. 
Dale from Schroder. 1 = =>." 1A A W ins 

Tou are to chuſe che Fleſh, and ſuch other Parts of a Sheep as 
are young, pretty fat, tender, well-fed, and bred. in a. pute and 

Ai Le] | _— 


' Wel-fed Myutton yields good Nouriſhment, and is eaſy of Di- 
9 9 ag | 5 


When it is old, ir is dry, Herd, aud pot eafily digeſted. 


© Murton cohtains much Oil, and volatile Salt, in all the Parts 


I 4 


of it. e Wh inn 

--Rarns-fleſh is ſeldom eat, becauſe of its unpleaſant Smell, pad 
rank Taſte, almoſt like that of an He-goat. The Fleſh of an 
Ewe is à little more uſed ; yet not much in Eſteem, becauſe it is 
inſipid, viſcous, and ſubject ro produce groſs Humours, and bad 


As for what is properly called Mutton, which is the Fleſh of a 
Wether, ir is much eſteemed, becauſe it is tender, well-raſted, 
very mollifyin nic Paris, and vc 
proper to produce the good Effects we attribute to. it. Lemery 
on Foot. 5 —— en | 2 Oe 
As the Sheep lives on Vegetables and Water only, and the 
habitual Exerciſe of this Animal is very ſmall; in conſequence 
of theſe, the Juices are not much inclined to an alcaline Putre- 
faction, eſpecially if it is ſuffered to bleed ſufficiently, and not 
killed whilſt heated by Exerciſe. 3 ä 
OVUM. See Al. BpNAE NJ. 5 
Eggs differ very much, according to the Birds that lay them; 


- 


* 1 


according to their Colour, Form, Bigneſs, Age, and the differ- 


ent Way of Dreſſing them : Thoſe moſt uſed in Food are Hens 
Eggs. You ought to chuſe thoſe that are new-laid. Some Au- 
thors, alſo, require, that they ſhould be very white and long. 
Eggs are nouriſhing and good Food; they increaſe the ſeminal 
Juices, qualify the * umours of the Breaſt, are d for 
phthiſical People, eafil Vet, eaſe the Piles, and are looked upon 
to be good to make the Voice loud and fine, od 
When Eggs are too old, they heat roo much, produce bad 
Juice, and are more eſpecially noxious to thoſe who are of an 
bot and bilious Conſtitution : They contain much Oil and Salt, 
and agree at all times with any Age and Conſtitution; pro- 
vided they are endued with the good Qualities before-mentioned. 


REMARKS. 


There is no Food more in Uſe than Eggs: They are good in 
Sickneſs and Health, and make a Part of the Compoſition of 
| ſeveral medicinal Remedies. The various Ways of dreſſing 
them make them more or leſs wholſome. In general, if you 
would have Eggs produce good Effects, they ſhould be mo- 
derately boiled; for, when they are done too little, they con- 
tinue ſlimy, and, conſequently, hard of Digeſtion; and, when 
they are 5 5 too much, they are hard and heavy in the Sto- 
mach; becauſe the Heat hath diſſipated their more volatile 
and exalted Principles, leaving none but the groſſer Parts be- 
hind, which being cloſe united together, make the Eggs com- 
& and hard; and, therefore, Eggs ought neither to be too 
imy, nor too hard, but of a ſoft and moiſt Subſtance. 


The Egg conſiſts of two Parts, the White and the Volk; and 
theſe, being taken ' ſeparately, have different Virtues: The 
Whice is full of oily and - balſamic Principles, that make it 
moiſt, cooling, nouriſhing, and fic to qualify the Violence of 
the Juices. The Volk abounds more in volatile and exalted 
Principles, by the Help of which it ſtrengthens the ſolid Parts, 
increaſes the Spirits, and keeps the Humours in a juſt Fluidity. 
Theſe two Parts af the Egg, though differing in Virtue, fail 


not to concur together, in producing the good Effects attri- 
buted to the Egg. ; 


The freſheſt Eggs are the beſt, and moſt healthful, becauſe they 
abound more in volatile and exalted Principles; beſides, their 
oily and ſaline Parts being in a more perfect Union one with 
another, they yield a more eaſy Food: Old Eggs, on the con- 
222 have undergone a Sort of Efferveſcence, which not only 

iſſpates the more volatile Parts, but, alſo, deſtroys the Union 
between this oily and ſaline Principle. Therefore ſuch Eggs are 


very heating, have often an unpleaſant Taſte and Smell, and 
3 bad Juice. | 


_ Aquapendente relates ſeveral Ways how to know whether Eggs 
are — or not: He would have them held to a Candle, 


— 
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and. cen ſce whether; the Humours contained therein are clear; 

thin 


dee 


„ full of oily balſamic Parts, and volatile Salts, 


GY 


, and tranſparent; fur, if they be otherwiſe, it is a Sign the 
ate old; becaule he Efferveſcence has embroiled con- 
founded the inſenſible Parts of theſe Humours, ng Ione) 


l e M Wu To e en 4 #4 * 
& Laſtl uy, Hold an Egg to the Fire, and if a little watry Moiſture 
Ricks. (0. it, it is ne 5. but if not, it is old: Becauſe a new laid 


Egg is moiſter than. the old; andhits Humours, being thinner, 
work eaſier through the Pores of, the SH6el. 
N ye bis third Book of the Nature of Foods aſſures 

at the beſt and.,wholſameſt are thoſe of the Hen»! 
Pheaſant; but he diſallo ws of the Uſe of thoſe. ot the e and 
Oſtrich: But other, Authors much extol ther. up 
. 3 in his third Book of Diſeaies, ſays, that the White 
of, 


Eggs, well benen in Spring-water, make a Drink that is very 
moittegiog, cooling, good for thote that u ſick of Fevers, and 
{pr ,ppeding the. dy. Some aſſert, that Peacocks Eggs are good 
for er thoſe of the Raven are an excel 
e 3 eee 
# 444 e„ in 16. 6. H. * Ax. „ . * Jong 
rome the Female, and round the Male Kind. in 
omm. {cems to be of the ſame Opmion. Pix is of the © 
fire Side; for he pretends, that cher are for the Mates 
_— wy b ob Females: Columella and Avicen agree 
with him. But theſe Opinions are ted by no Foundation 
as the Authors give — good N 3 tO 
prove their. reſpective. Aſſertions, and. it is. very likely, that both 
he round and the long Eggs may indifferently produce Male 
and Female. Lemery, on Foo. ei 
As a Knowledge of the Nature of Aliments, as well as of 
Medicines, is of great Importance to Healih; ſince the former 
contribute very much, not only to the Preſervation and Reſtitu- 
tion of a ſound State, but, alio, to the Generation of various 
Diſorders; ſo we ſhall inveſtigate the Nature, and muſter up 
various Experiments, relating to the Eggs of Animals, eſpecially 
thoſe of Hens, which are juſtly accounted the moſt ſalutary, and 
Mo adapted for nouriſhing and recruiting the human Conſtitu- 
n. X | | TY 
Firſt, It is, therefore, to be obſerved, that in Bulk and Weight 
Hens greatly differ. from each other; but an Egg of an or- 
dinary Ste 2 generally about two Ounces, whilſt the Shell 
is, for the moſt part, about one Dram, and a few Grains; the 
Yolk, about half an Ounce; and the White, an Ounce and an 
half, that is, 1 one Third heavier than the Volk. {4 
Secondly, If a new-laid Egg, weighing two Ounces, is boiled 
to Hardneſs, in Water, its Weight is diminiſhed one Dram and 
an half; an infallible Proof, that, by the Boiling, ſome Portion 
of that moſt ſubtile Principle, which is the Cauſe of its Fluidity, 
is Carried off through the Pores of the Shell. | 
Thirdly, A new-laid Egg, when boiled, does not ſuddenly be- 
come hard, but a Portion of the White appears fluid, like Milk; 
a Proof, that an highly ſubtile and fluid Matter is contained in 
an Egg, and in Proceſs of Time tranſpires; which is, alſo, evinced 
from this, that old Eggs not only become dry and collapſed, ſo 
as to leave a certain Cavity within, but, alſo, eaſil/ become rot- 
ten, eſpecially in the Summer-rime, when, in conſequence of 
the great Heat, this ſubtile Matter is moſt copiouſly carried off 
by Tranſpiration: Hence we may lay it down as a Rule, That 
new-laid Eggs, eſpecially in the Summer- time, are moſt com- 


modioufly kept freſh. in a cold Place, or rather in cold Water, 


impregnated with Salt. | 
ourthly, If an unboiled Egg is laid immediately upon live 
Coals, which are not very hot, a Liquor is obſerved: to ſweat 
through its Pores; for the Heat ſo increaſes. the Elaſticity of the 
Fluid in the Egg, as forcibly to open the Pores, and protrude 
the Liquor: Hence we learn, that the Shell of an Egg is a very 
* Subſtance. 14h 7 
Fitthly, The White of an Egg, by a very gentle Fire or 
Warmth, is forthwith reſolved, and meſted down; but the more 
the Heat is increaſed, the more it is inſpiſſated. For this Reaſon, 
if we examine incubated Eggs, we find the White highly attenu- 
ated and liquid, but never thick. And theſe fo different Effects 
are to be aſcribed to the Augmentation or Diminution of the 
Degrees of Heat; for. the White of an Egg becomes inſpiſſated 
by an Heat ſurpaſſing that of a ſound Perſon: Hence we may 
juſtly infer, that poached Eggs are very improperly-exhibited in 
feveriſh Heats : Hence, alſo, we learn, that a moderate Heat is 
more efficacious in ſoftening Tumors, than that intenſe Heat 
| pur produced by the Application of Cataplaſms, and other 
opics; tor intenſe Heat, whether external or internal, proves 
hurtful to the human Fluids, by diſpoſing them to Thickneſs. 
Sixchly, If in a Sand-heat, duly hot, we diſtil the White of an 
Egg, in — by Boiling, there is firſt yielded a large Quan- 
tity of Phlegm, which, being void of Taſte and Smell, is neicher 
acid, nor alcaline. Afterwards, upon augmenting the Fire, there 
is yielded a Spirit of a yellow Colour, which, by Rectification 
ields a Water, a volatile Salt, and, at laſt, a thin, fetid, a 
avy Oil. In the Retort there remains a ſpongious and inſipid 
Earth, deprived of all fixed and alcaline Salt, and which, in an 
open Fire, becomes light, ſpongious, and inſipid: Hence we 7 
g * 
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calculous Concretions, not only ald, but are E It is, 
alſo,” certain from Practice, that ſpirituous Subſtances, fuch : 
— — Spirit of Wine, are not always beneficial in dif 
cuſling Tumors, and removing Pains of the Joints; fince it s 
certain from Experience, that, in arthritic Patients, rophs 
Concretions are eaſily formed by the frequent Application of 
— og Subſtances. Hoffman, Obſervas, Phyſ. Chym. Lib. 2. 
20. 8 | 

ALIS. The fame as Ack rosa; which fee. 

OXALME. See Acrux. | 8 

OXELAUM, Aa , A Compoſition of Vinegar, and Oil. 

OXERUM EMPLASTRUM. A Name for a Plaiſter, 
mentioned by Aetius, Trrrabib. 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 53. 

OXINES, im. Wine which is ſour, but not quite con- 
verted into Vinegar. 

OXOS, 3£@-. Vinegar. 

OXYA. The Fag. Beech-tree. 

OXYACANTHA. See BzrBeRis. | 

OXYBAPHON, 3ZJCapsyy, A Meaſure. The ſame as Act- 
TABULUM ; Which fee. 

OXYCEDRUS. A 
major; fruttu 1 | | 

OXYCOCCUS. Offic. Oxycoceus I Rupp. Flor. 
en. 74. Oxycoccus five Vaccinia paluſtria. J. B. 1. Bs Raii 
ynop. 3. 267. Tourn. Inſt. 565. Vaccinia paluſtria. Ger. 1367. 
Emac. 1419. Raii Hiſt. 1. 685 Vaccinium paluſtre. Park. Theat. 


2 . Vitis Idas paluſtris. C. B. P. 472 MOOR-BER- 
The Plant grows in a marfhy and putrid Soil, and flowers in 


June. The Fruit, which is uſeful in Medicine, ſtops a Looſe- 
neſs and Vomiting, quenches Thirſt the Stomach, 
mitigates the Heat in Fevers, and reſiſts the Peſtilence. Dale. 
We pion, dZbuparey, Oxycrate; that is, Vinegar 
ater. 

OXYCROCEUM EMPLASTRUM. The Name of a 
Plaiſter, deſcribed under the Article Crocus. 

OXYDORCIA. The Name of a Collyrium. See Dach- 


RON. 
OXYGALA, 3Ziyeae. Sour Mille. | 
OXYGARUM, Kepa, A Compoſition of Geras, and 


Vinegar. 

OXYGLYCU, 3ZSyauxv. This is a Species of Drink pee- 

red of the ſweeteſt Honey-combs, macerated and boil'd. The 
— from which all the y has been expreſ d, are to be 
put into a Pot with pure Water, and boil'd, till they ſeem to have 
Jepolited all their contain d Honey in the Water. This wi 578 
is kept, and, when diluted with cold Warer, is to be drank in 
the " 6 Seay Þ cor in order to remove Thirſt. Galen, in Com- 
ment. 2. de Fracturi, and in Comment. 3. informs us, that the 
Wen is the ſame with the ; and that it is, by Hows 
made with Honey and Vinegar; and, by others, with Honey- 
combs and Vinegar. The «&r5aeas, then, is an acid Liquor, of 
an inciding and refrigerating Quality. 
 OXYLAPATHUM. A Name for the Lapatbum; folio, 
acuto 


OXYLIPES, euere An Epithet for Bread, which has a 


Portion of Vinegar mix'd with it. 
OXYMEL, Ke At, from Fg, V and j4av, Honey. 
A Compoſition of Vinegar, and Honey. We have already given 


the Methods of preparing the ſeveral Sorts of Oxymel, under the 
Article AcgTUM; and, under the Article Al cl I, we have ſpe- 


mean the Plant we now call by this N 
0 


Name for the Cedrus; folio Cypreſi; 


020 
Ar 
INE, 1 Name for che Reſins Bnvsct 


ne The Name of 2 Plaſter, delciibed by 
| JM. T ame of a Plaiſter, deſcril y 
Attins, Tetrabib. . Serm. 3 3 ies br 


3. C. 17. pak. Me” 
OXYPETRA. A Sort of Stone, or Rattle of g yellowiſh 
white Colour, and ſomewhat acid, found in. the. Xerritonies 
. WITS 
evers, enching Thirſt. For this Purpole it is infuſed © 
Water ad the Wares © crank J of 
OXYPHLEGMASIA. An acute Inſlan tr 
OXYPHOENICA. An Epithet for Tamarind 2 
OXYPHYLLON. A Name for the Cigus, according to 


+ 


ame. - 
OXYPORON, g, from Ede, quick, (pay, to 
paſs through. A Br kt nia: FIR un call, be- 
G OXYREGMIA, State, from ein acid] and ied, 0 
XI v l | nd iet, 
break Wind. An 2010 2 . do 1 e - 
TOI. A Compoſition of Vinegar, and Oil 
oles. | . | 
OXYS, doe. Acute, or acid. | 


PP 
e Calyx is quinquehd, monophyllous, tubulous, 3 
1 the Leaves Fn Heart-fhaped, like thoſe of the Trefoil 
acid. The Flower is monopetalous, pentapetaloidal, and 
Bell-ſhaped ; containing five inferior, and five ſuperior Stamina, of 
which the latter are almoſt concreted to one another, at their 
lower Part. The Ovary, which is ſeated in the Bottom of the 
Calyx, ſhoots forth five Tubes, and becomes a membranac 
oblong, quinquecapſular Fruit, furniſhed with five Valves, whict 
burſt afunder from the Baſe upwards towards the Area, and 


of Seeds, involved in an Cal whole Force 
are diſcharged wich Violence. n 5 * 
Boerhaa ve mentions fix Species of Oxys ; which are, 


1. Oxys; flore albo. See ACETOSELLA. 
2. Oxys; flore purpuraſcente. T. 88. 
3- Oxys; lutea. J. B. 2. 388. T. 88. | 
e e ee ee 
5. Oxys; bu Athiopica; minor; folio cordato; 
ex albido purpuraſcente. H. A. 1. 43. : | 1 ow 
6. Oxys; bulboſa; Africana; rotundifolia ; caulibus & flori- 
bus purpureis, amplis. H. A. 1. 41. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 
 OXYSACCHARUM. A Compoſition of Vinegar and Sugar. 
OXYSAL DIAPHORETICUM ANGELI S Thi 
Medicine is prepared in the following Manner. 


Take of the beſt Salt of Cardurs Benedictns, in Grains; put it 
in a Pot, and gradually pour upon it 122 of ſtron Wine⸗ 
vinegar, or Spirit of r, prepared by a gentle Heat of a 
Balneum Marie, without any empyreumatic Taſte or Smel 
till the Salt is not only diffolved, and the Vapour, dee 
1 their Conflict, ſtopt, but a grateful, and ſomewhat aci 

aſte is acquired by the Mixture; the Humidity of which is 
to be conſumed by a gentle Evaporation. After this, when 
the Salt is again diſſolved in Water, and left in Digeſtion in 
Balneo Marie, for eight Days, a Liquor, of a beautiful and 
pellucid Colour, is produced, which, when pour'd off clear, 
into a proper Veſſel, is to be again reduced to a dry Conſiſt- 
ence, and kept in cloſe - ſtopt Veſſels, left, by the Acceſs 
of the Air, it ſhould be colliquated, which it is very ſubje& 
to. Angelus Sala. 


OXYSCHOENOS. A Name for the Funcus ; acutus ; copi- 
tulis Sorghi. 

OXYTOCA, s, from Ede, quick, and Tix7@, to 
bring forth. Medicines which cm ivery. | 
OXYTRIPHYLLUM. A Name for the Lotus; polyceratus- 
A incana; alba; ſiliquis curtis; craſſſoribus, bre vioribus 
eredis. Eh 
OZ ANA, Gare. A Diſorder of the Noſe. See 

OZE, on, A Feator, or ill Smell, of the Mouth. Ie 

OZEMAN. The White of an Egg. Rulandus. 

020. Arſenic. Rulandys 
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\ FOR the Signification of this Letter in the Chy- 
mical Alphabet, ſee Al rHABETUNM. P. in Pre- 
ſcription, . ſometimes imports a Pugil, and Tome- 
times Parts. 8 | EC wee? 
PACAL. The Name of a Tree which grows 
in Peru, the Aſhes of which the Inhabitants uſe, mix'd with 
Soap, in order to cure leprous Eruptions in any Part of the 
Body. Kati 5G Plant. 5 25 | 
PACCIANUM. The Name of a Collyrium mention'd by 
Galen and Aetius. | | b 
PACHUNTICA.  Incraflating Medicines. by 
PACHYS, ag. Thick. "as Nb in his Treatiſe of 
internal Diſeaſes, deſcribes a Diſorder, or rather ſeveral Diſor- 
ders, under the Name of T«xy rognua. This Diſeaſe is of a 
very ſingular Nature, and there are various Species of it. The 
felt is produced by Phlegm and Bile, which, _ convey'd to 
the Stomach, and inflating it, are, with great Violence, diſ- 
charg'd both by Vomit and Stool. The Patient is ſeiz'd with 
Shiverings, and a Fever: The Pain is removed from the Sto- 
mach to the Head, and, when it deſcends to the Inteſtines, it 
produces a Suffocation. Sometimes the Patient vomits a ſour, 
and ſometimes a faline Phlegm : After Vomiting, he perceives a 
bitter Taſte in his Mouth; a Redneſs, accompanied with Heat, 
appears in his Sides; and his Back becomes, in ſome meaſure, 
incurvated; he cannot endure to have any Part of him touch'd ; 
and the Pain he feels is fo great, that his Fleſh palpitates ; his 
Teſticles are drawn up, and the Heat and Pain at the ſame 
time affect the Anus and Bladder ; his Urine is thick, like 
that of dropſical Patients; the Hairs fall from his Head, and 
his Feet are always cold: At laſt the Pain principally affects his 
Sides, his Back, and the Nape of his Neck; and he imagines, 
that ſomething is creeping or crawling all over his Skin. This 
Diſorder ſometimes remits, and ſometimes not. The Skin of 
the Head becomes red and thick. This Diſeaſe - laſts ſix, and 
ſometimes ten Years, .and towards its End the Patient is ſeized 
with a copious'Diſcharge of fetid Sweat. During bis Sleep. he 
is frequently ſubje& to Pollutions, and the Semen he diſcharges 
is bloody and livid. . | 8 | 
Tho Hippocrates ſeems here at firſt to deſcribe a Cholera, 
or ſome Species of Colic, yet what he afterwards advances ſeems 


to have no Analogy to theſe two Diſeaſes. | 
The ſecond Species of this Diſorder is produced by Bile 
alone conveyed to the Liver, and the Head. The Liver is in- 
flated, and preſſes upon the Diaphragm. The Head, and prin- 
cipally the Temples are at firſt ſeized with Pains, "The Patient 
does not hear well, and often ſees but very little. Then, that 
is, at the Beginning of the Diſorder, a Fever and Shivering 
came on; and the Diſeaſe has ſometimes conſiderable, and 
at other times leſs Relaxations. The longer the Diſorder laſts, 
the more intenſe the.Pain becomes ; the Eye-balls dilate them- 
ſelves, and the Patient becomes blind, ſo that, if_a Finger is 
held before his Eyes, he neither perceives it, nor winks, But, if 
any Degree of Sight is left, he is with his Fingers continually 
drawing the Knots of Wool upon the Bed-clothes, magining 
them to be Filth, or Lice. But when the Liver extends itſe 
farthcr to the Diaphragm, the Patient becomes delirious, and 
imagines that he ſees before him Reptiles, wild Beaſts of all 
Kinds, or armed Men. All theſe he is inclined to encounter 
with, and agitates himſelf, as if he was in a real Battle, If he 
is not left to do as he has a mind, he uſes menacing Language 
ind, if he is allowed to walk, he drops down. His Feet are al- 
ways cold, and, if he ſleeps, *tis with continual Startings. He is 
frighted by terrible Dreams, and, when he wakes, he relates 
every thing he has done and ſeen; at other times he re- 
mains in Bed the whole Day and Night without ſpeaking one 
Word, with a very difficult Reſpiration. His Delirium. is, alſo, 
remov'd at certain Intervals, he returns to himſelf, anſwers the 
. Queſtions aſk'd him, and hears what 8 fd to him; but ſoon 
after relapſes into his former Condition. This Diſorder is 
principally incident to Travellers, and thoſe who, ng pales 
Re Ea Places, have been frighted by the Sight of ſome 
ectre. | 1 
The third Species of this Diſorder is produced by Phlegm, as 
is obvious from the Eructations of the Patient, which {ell as 
if he had eaten Horſe-radiſh, That Species of the Diſcaſe, or 
the Pain accompanying . it, 1 2 at the Legs, whence it 
aſcends to the Abdomen; and there Ade itſelf to the 
Entrails, produces a violent Noiſe and Rumbling, which is 
ſucceeded by a Vomiting of aerid and putrid m. Burt 
this Evacuation affords no Relief to the Patient ; on the con- 
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trary, he is ſeized with a Delirium, and an intenſe Pain of the 
Entrails, and ſometimes a Pain of the Head fo acute and fix d, 
that he hears and ſees ip N He ſweats '# gred 
deal, and the Sweat is fetid ; but he is relieved by this means. 
He is of the ſame Colour with thoſe labouting under the Javn- 
Sin This Diſorder is Teſs frequently mortal, than the formet 
The fourth Species of this Diforder draws its Origin from 
white Phlegm, and ſucceeds long and chronical Feyers, © This 
Kind of it _ in the Face, which is inflated ; then the. 
Abdomen is affected and elevated. The Patient feels 4 Pain 
reſembling that produced by too violent Exerciſe, and the Ab- 
domen is, as it were, toaded with a great Burden';” the Feet are 
alſo inflated, If Rain falls upon the Earth, the Patient cannot 
bear the Smell exhaled by that means; and if, by chance; he is 
expoſed to the Rain, and perceives the Smell of the Earth, he 
forthwith falls down. This Diſorder has its lucid Intervals, but 
it is longer protracted than the preceding; forit laſts five Years. © 
Neither the modern Practitioners, nor' any who ſucceeded 
Hippocrates, have deſerib'd any particular Difeafe, accompanied 
at one and the ſame time with a Train of fo ſeemingly incom- 
patible Symptoms. Some may, therefore, infer, that cheſe Dif- 
orders either no longer attack Perſons, or that they have never 
had any Exiſtence, but are deſcrib'd at Pleaſure. Neither of 
theſe ns are probable ; but tis far more reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that the Book here quoted is not the Production of 
Hippocrates, but of the Cnidian Phyſicians, who are by Hip- 
8 condemn'd for the very Fault which reigns thro” this 
ork, which is, multiplying the Species of Diſeaſes without 
any Neceſſity: And this unneceſſary Multiplication and Di- 
ſtinction of Species accounts for the Perplexity and Obſcuri 
28 this Diſorder is deſcrib'd, Le Clerc. Hift, Mee 
e e | A 
PA "CAATINGA. Maregr. A coniferous Species of 
Braſilian Canna. if | I 
The Stalk of this Plant; being chewed, attracts Humours from 
the Head | Thus uſed, it is heating, and breaks the Stone; and, 
being chewed frequently in a Day, and the Juice ſwallow'd, is 
an excellent Remedy againſt the Gonorrheea, which it eures in 
leſs than three Days without the Help of any other Medicine. 
It is offenſive to the Stomach by its Acor, and, therefore,” the 
frequent Uſe of it is to be avoided. | | e 
T bere is a ſecond Species of this Plant, which is diſtinguiſn'd 
by the Sweetneſs of its Leaves underneath, and its red Flowers; 
and a third Species, known by its ceruleous, tetrapetalous 


Flowers. Rai H. P. | | 1 
PACOEIRA. Piſon. Marcgr. A Name for the Muſa, or 
Piſo. A Species of 


 PACO-SEROCA; 5% Marep 
PACO. A, Brafihenſibus. Maregr. 
Braſilian Canna, which hn 275 in Cluſters at the Bottom 
of the Stalk. The freſh Leaves, as well as the Stalk and Fruit 
before it is ripe, being rubbed, give a Smell like Ginger, which 
is very grateful ; and therefore ſerve inſtead of Spices ; They 
are, alſo, ufed in hot Baths, Rali H. P. nl 55 
 PACOURIL D. Lact. A vaſt Tree growing in the Iſland 
of Maragnan, belonging to Braſil; it bears Leaves like thoſe 
of an Apple- tree, a white Flower, and a Fruit of the Bigneſs 
of two þ ifts. The Rind, or Peel, of this Fruit, which is about 
half an Inch thick, being boiled, or preſerved with Sugar, is 
reckon'd a Delicacy. Raii H. P. 5 
PAD RI. H. M. A ſiliquous Tree of Malabar, bearing a 
8 Flower, and long, narrow, quadrated, inſlec 
Ln | Fr) 102.49 | 


The Decoction of the Leaves cures the intolerable Rigor of 

the Viſcera; the Juice bereof, mixed with the Juice of Lemons, 
is a Remedy for a Mania; the Juice of the Bark, worked up 
with the Fruit of the Pera, reftrains'the immoderate Flux of 
the Menſes. The Skin, or Peel, of the Root, bruiſed with 
Calamus aromaticus and Ginger, and mixed with the Juice of 
the Leaves, is preſcribed as a Remedy for the putrefying Bite 

of the Snake called by the Malabarjans Polenga. Raii H. P. 
PA DUS. See CERASus. : LIE LL 


''PAEDANCHONE, from raden, of vlg, a Child; and 
* 1 ſtrangulate. A Species of dry Quinf , familiar to 
ildren, ch. | | 


'PXDARTHROCACE, from Tis, aBoy; Aber, aJoint ;and 
xaxsr, an Evil. A Diſeaſe principally incident to Children,where 
the Joints ſwell, and 'moff commonly the Bones are rotten; 
ſo called by Marcus Aurelius Severinus, in his Treatiſe a- 
recondita Abſceſſuum Natura. The Joint Evil. 

A | | PADO- 
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 PEDOPHLEBOTOMIA. The Phlebotomy or Bleeding 
of Children. | 

PAENOE. The Name of a very large Tree, which grows 
in Malabar. | 
The Reſin diſcharg'd from the Root, Bark, Fruit, and other 
Parts of this Tree, when boiled either with a large or ſmall 
Quantity of Oil, is uſed either for hard or liquid Pitch, and is, 
in the Irdian Sacrifices, ſometimes burned inſtead of Incenſe. 

The Kernels of the Fruit, when bruiſed, and, in Conjunction 
with warm Water, levigated on a Marble, corroborate the Sto- 
mach, remove a Nauſea and CO ak racking Pains of 
the Belly, and cure the Cholera. Reſin of this Tree, 
when melted with the Oleum Seſami, is an excellent vulnerary 
Balſam. When reduced to a Powder, and exhibited, it, alſo, 
powerfully cures Gonorrhceas, and other Venereal Symptoms, 

P AONIA, 


The Characters are; 
It ariſes from a Seed, like a monocotyledinous Plant; the Root 


is tuberous and thick, and the Calyx polyphyllous. The 


Flower is like a Roſe, very args polypetalous, and furniſhed 
with very numerous Stamina. The Fruit conſiſts of a Mul- 
titude of horned Pods, whoſe Number is uncertain, incurvated 
downwards, cover'd with Down, and gaping lengthwiſe ; the 
Seeds are commonly globular, and contain a ſmall Kernel. 
Boerbaaue mentions twelve Species of Pæonia; which are, 
1. Pæonia; mas. Offic. Ger. 830. Emac. 980. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 292. Park, Theat. 1381. Parad. 341. Raii Hiſt. 1. 693. 


Pæonia mas præcocior. J. B. 3. 492. Pæonia folio nigricante 


rage que mas, C. B. P. 323. Tourn. Inſt. 273, MALE 


ElONY. 
This Peiony has ſeveral large branched Sections, uſually five, 


of long round browniſh-green Leaves, ſomewhat hairy under- 
neath, not indented about the Edges, growing on a round 
Foot-ſtalk. The Stalk on which the Flower grows, is about 
two' Feet high, having one or two ſmaller Leaves, and on the 
Top a large deep-red Flower, made of five or {ix pretty big 
round: Leaves, ſet about a triangular - greeniſh Head, encom- 

fled with yellow Chives. When the Flowers are fallen, the 

ead ſwells into two or three Seed- veſſels, which are angular, 
whitiſh, and hairy, bending downwards, and opening Length- 
ways; when ripe, ſhewing the large black oval Seed. The 
Root conſiſts of a Number of Tubers, ſome round, and ſome 
longer, that hang by Strings to the main Head; it is planted 
in Gardens, and flowers in April and May. 8858 

The Roots, Flowers, and Seeds, are cephalic, and counted 
good againſt the Epilepſy, Apoplexy, and all Kinds of Con- 
vulſions, and nervous Affections, both Ly and Old; as, 
alſo, in hyſteric Caſes, the Obſtructions of the Menſes, and the 
Retention of the Lochia, Ihe Root and Seed are hung about 
Childrens Necks, to prevent Convulſtons in breeding their 
Teeth. Miller's Bot. Of _ 

Peiony, or Glycyſide, is y ſome called Pentorobon ; and ſome 
call the Root Idæus Dattylus. * Dioſeorides. It is called Pæo- 
nia from Pæon, the Phyſician, who with this Plant, as Homer 
lays, Oy. E., . Pluto, When he was wounded by 

ercules. | | 

I ſaw, ſays Galen, a Boy who was freed from the Epilepſy 
for eight whole Months after he had worn the Root of Peiony ; 
but when by chance it had fallen off from his Neck, about 
which it had hung, he was immediately ſeized with the ſame 
Diſorder, which was again removed by hanging another Root 
about his Neck. I then reſolved, he ſays, for the ſurer Trial, 
to take off the Root again; which being done, and the Boy 
relapſing into Convulſions, we hung a large and freſh Piece of 
the Root about his Neck, from which time he was never 
troubled with any Diſorder of that Kind. This Experiment 
of Galen: is confirm'd by Montanus, Fefnelius, and Apollonius 
Menubenus, in his Book de Alce, Cap. 7. 3 

By what Property, or Quality, inherent in Peiony, this was 
effected, remains à Doubt; but, whateyer it were, ſays Julius 
Alexandrinus, in his Notes on Galen de S. MH. F. we are fru- 
ſtrated in our Hopes of the like Succeſs at preſent. Either, there- 
fore, our Peiony is not ſo effectual as that of ſome other Coun- 
tries, or Diſeaſes in the Time of Galen were leſs ſevere than in 
our Days, perhaps on account of the Change in Regimen for 
the worſe, Some. pretend. that the whole Affair depends on 
taking up the Root under a certain Poſition of the Stars ; and 


this is an Opinion which ſeems to border top much on Magic, 


and ſuperſtitious Vanity. And C. Hoffman, makes a Queſtion, 
whether Galen's was of ſuch Virtue in its own Nature, or as it 


Was T4]$a4opin (teteleſmene), conjur'd; for the Devil in J 


Things helps or hinders Nature. Sylvius ſays,” that he ha 
ſeen nothing extraordinary effected by virtue of the Root and 
Seed of this Plant, tho he had very often uſed tbem. Rai 
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2. Pzoniaz communis; vel fœmina. C. B. P. 323. Tourn. 
Inſt. 274. Boerb. Ind. 4. 294. Pamia ſæmina. Offic. Ger. 
830. fg 981. Raii Hiſt. 1. 25 æonia foaming uulga- 
r1s, flore ſimplici. Park. Theat. 1380. Parad. Pæonia 


5 vulgatior. J. B. 3. 492. FEMALE PET. 


This Peiony has larger, taller, and greener Leaves than the 
Male, and ariſes higher, bearing very large red Flowers, con- 
lifting of a great Number of Leaves, the outermoſt large and 
broad, but the innermoſt compoſed of various Magnitudes, 
ſome very narrow and lender, others broader, and ſharp-pointed, 
ſet about a double whitiſh woolly Seed-veſſel, in which ſome- 
times grows round black Seed, leſs ſhining than in the Male. 
The Roots grow after the ſame Manner as the former, and, 
indeed, being more increaſing, and eaſier to be had, they are 

nerally ſold for the Roots of the Male; they are cultivated in 


e 
| Gardens, and flower in April and May, The Root and 


Flowers are uſed. | | 

They are accounted uſeful for all Diſtempers for which the 
Mas Nanny is ſerviceable, and indeed they generally ſupply 
its Place. * i 

Officinal Preparations from the Peionies are, the Syrupus 
Florum Pæoniæ, and the Syrupus Pæoniæ compoſitur, the 
Agua Simplex, and the Aqua Hæoniæ compoſitus : Both the 
Seed and the Root are put into the Puluis ad Guttetam. Mil- 
ler's Bot. Off. BER | 

3. Pzonia ; fœmina; altera. C. B. P. 323. M. H. 3. 455. 

4. Pæonia; peregrina; flore ſaturate rubente. C. B. 5 
224. . 1. 3. 485. oh 

5. Pzonia ; peregrina ; flore ſaturate rubente; maxima. 

6. Pæonia; folio ſubtus incano ; flore albo, vel pallido. 
C. B. P. 323. M. H. 3. 454 

7. Pæonia; tenuius laciniata; ſubtus pubeſcens; flore pur- 
pureo. C. B. P. 323. MH. H. 3. 455. | Anh. 

8. Pæonia; folio maxime laciniato; flore kermeſino ſimplici. 
An Pæonia, aquilinæ foliis. C. B. P. 323. M. H. 3. 454. 

9. Pæonia; ſœmina; flore pleno, rubro, majore. CB. of 
324. Tourn, Inſt. 274. Boerh, Ind. A. 295. Pæonia. Offic. 
Pæonia fæmina multiplex. Ger. 831. Emac. 98 1. Pæonia 
Jong vulgaris flore 28 N a Theat. 1 8 2857 

41. Pæonia flore pleno, rubro. J. B. 3. : ON 

Me flare pleno, 3. 493 

It is frequent in Gardens, and flowers in May; the Flowers, 
which are the Part uſed in Medicine, agree in Virtue with thoſe 
of the Male Peiony. 4 9 1 . 

Io. Pæonia; flore pleno, coloris ex rubro & roſeo variegati. 

11. Pæonia; flore exalbido pleno, major. C. B. P. 324. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 695. Tourn. Inſt. 274. Berz. Ind. A. 295. 
Peonia fore albicante. Ofſic. Pæonia flore pleno albicante, 
Park. Parad. 342. Pæonia fæmina Polyanthas flore albo. Ger. 
831. Emac, 982. Pæonig albo flore gene, {vt Polanthos alba 
feming. 1 B. 3. 494. WHIT E-FLOWERED FEMALE 
PEIONY.. | | F 

The Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the Male Peiony. 

12, Pæonia; tenuifolia; cæſia; flore pleno, ex pe- 
on latioribus & anguſtioribus. rubro, _ Boerh. Ind. ali 
Plant, 5 _ 
The Root, Flowers, and Seeds of this Plant diſcover, by 
the Taſte, an aromatic and ſomewhat aſtringent Quality, 
attended with a Viſcidity ; whence it is effectual in all Diſ- ' 
orders proceeding from too great Laxneſs of the Brain, and in 
nervous Affections. The Root is taken up in the Month of 
March, about the New or Full Moon, dried, and cut into 
Slices, and may then be preſeryed for a conſiderable time. A 
Dram of this Root, given everyMorning to an epileptic Perſon, 
will prevent the Fit, as I have made the Experiment in Children; 
but, as ſoon as you deſiſt from giving it, the Fit returns; for 
Peiony has not Virtue ſufficient for eradicating. an Epilepſy. 
Dr. Grew obſerved, that the inner Kernel is a ſtrong Cathartic ; 
but, while it remains involved within its Cortex, has no Ope- 
ration at all, The Root is hung about the Necks of Children, 
to prevent an Epilepſy ; and the Seeds are ſtrung as Beads, to 
make a Necklace for the fame Purpoſe. Of the Flowers are 
prepared, a Conſerve, and a diſtilled Water; half an Ounce of 
the Syrup of the Flowers, given three or four times a Day, is 
an excellent Remedy for Children affected with the . 
Some prepare Emulſions of the Seeds with proper Waters. 
Virtues I have mentioned, belong, in a more eminent manner, 
to the firſt Species, which cures all Sorts of Convulſions, Palſies, 
Tremblings, nocturnal Frights in Children, and Apoplexies. 
Hiſt. Plant. adſeript. Boer t © 
 PAPALE, Sara. Exquiſitely fine Flour. Gorreus. 

. PAGANINA. An Italian Word, by which are meant the 
firſt Excrements of Infants, reduced to a very fine Powder; 
which, taken for many 1. together, is a moſt approved 
Remedy for the Epilepſy, Caffelus, © 
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PAGOYUM. 
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pAGO YUM. A Paracelſie Term, ſignifying that ſpiritual 
Being which is the Author of occult Diſeaſes, or thoſe which 
on Inchantment. On this — Subject Paracei- 

ſus has written a Treatiſe, which he calls Pagoyus, Caſfellur. 
PAGRUS, five PHAGRUS, zee, c. A kind of 
Fiſh living near the Shores, reckoned by Galen, de Aliment. Fac. 
Lib. 3. Cap. 31- among Fiſh which have an hard Fleſh, are 
difficult of Concoction, and generate thick and ſalt Juices in 
PAGURUS. A kind of Crab, good to eat, but difficult of 
ion: It contains much Oil, and volatile and fixed Salt; 


Digeſti 
— is aperitive and pectoral. The Shell, Claws, and the Stone 
in its Head, are aperitive and alcaline, good for the Stone, to 


provoke Urine, for Diſorders in the Throat, to ſtop a Looſe- 


neſs and Hzmorrhages : The Doſe is from half a Scruple to a 
Dram. Lemery des Drogues. 5 
PAIANELI. H. M. A tall ſiliquous, or Pod- bearing 
Tree of Malabar, of which there are two Species. 
1. Palega Paianeli, which has an Heart -ſhaped Leaf, and a 
very large oblong flat Fruit, containing a membranous Seed. 
The Bark of this Tree, bruiſed, and applied with Wine, con- 
ſolidates Fractures and Cuts; a Decoction of the Root is 
good for a Dropſy; and the tender Leaves, bruiſed, and applied, 
with Saffron of Iinlabar, to Ulcers, conduces to their Cure. 
2. Paianeli, with the larger mucronated Leaf, which princi- 
| diſtinguiſhes it from the former, The Root of this Tree, 
eule, and boiled in Oil, ſerves to anoint the Head under a 
Pain or Cold. The Bark of the Root, given in a Decoction, 
is good to reſolve Tumors; and a Decoction of the Bark and 
Leaves, bruiſed together, is uſed to anoint the Body affected 
with Puſtules and Ulcers. Raii Hift. Plant. 
PAIOMIRIOBA, Raii. A Name for the Senna orientalis ; 
fruticoſa ; Sophera dia. © 
PAI-PAROCA, /eu Couradi. H. M. A bacciferous Shrub 
of Malabar, with a flat, round, hairy Fruit, containing four 
Stones; it is an Ever-green, flowers in 7uly, and the Fruit is 
ripe in November. An Apozem is prepared of the Leaves, 
Roots, and Fruits, boiled in Water, which is ſaid to be of excel- 
lent Uſe in the Gout. Raii Hift. Plant. | 
PALA.. A very tall filiquous Tree of Malabar, pentaphyl- 
lous, and lacteſcent, with _— and narrow Pods. 
Bark, bruiſed, and given in ion, is good to mollify the 
Belly ; and, with an Addition of a little Salt and Pepper, to cor- 
roborate the Stomach, to diſcuſs 'Flatulencies, and allay the 
immoderate Heat of the Liver; the ſame bruiſed, and taken in 
watm Water, kills Worms ; bruiſed, and applied with Water, 
it cleanſes and heals Ulcers, and mitigates the Pain of the Gout; 
and, boiled in Oil with the Seed of Cudu Pariti, and inſtilled 
into the Ears, it cures Deafneſs. - Raii Hiſt. Plant, 
PALZASTE, mTaraish,, A Greek Meaſure of Length, the 
ſame as Dochme, or Doron, being four Fingers-breadths, or Di- 
gits. Arbuthnot. | "7 | | 
PALATYRUS, Taaairvess, from TeAa%s, old, and vuęds, 
Cheeſe, is old Cheeſe, Blancard. 80 
PALATINE Glandulæ. Conglomerated Glands adjoining 
to the Tonſils. Caftellus. | | 
PALATUM. The Palate. 1 
The Palate is that Arch and Cavity of the Mouth, ſurround- 
ed anteriorly by the alveolary Edge and Teeth of the upper 
Jaw, and reaching from thence to the great Opening of the 
ynx. This Arch is par ly ſolid and immoveable, and part- 
ly ſoft and moveable. ſolid Portion is that which is bound- 
ed by the Teeth, being formed by the two Oſſa Maxillaria, and 
two Offa Palati. The ſoft Portion lies behind the other, and 
runs backward like a Veil fixed to the Edge of the Oſſa Palati, 
being formed partly by the common Membrane of the whole 


Arch, and partly by ſeveral muſcular Faſciculi, &c. 


The Membrane that covers all. this Cavity, is like that which 


lines the ſuperior and middle Portions. of the Pharynx. It is 


very thick-ſet with ſmall Glands, the Orifices of which are 
not ſo ſenſible as in the Pharynx, and eſpecially in the Rugæ 
of the ſuperior Portion thereof, here Heiſter obſeryed a con- 
fiderable Orifice, and a Canal. proportioned: to that Orifice, 
which he could eaſily inflate with Air. This is certainly the 
beſt way of beginning theſe Kinds of Inquiries, eſpecially if 
the Pipe be held at firſt only very near the Part, without en- 
deavouring to force it in. To immerge-the Parts in clear Water, 
is, likewiſe, a very good way to diſcover ſmall Orifices.by the 
Help of a Microſcope. Small Ducts, of the ſame Kind with 
what I have now mentioned, may be 4 to lie along the 
middle Line, or Raphe, of the Arch of the Palate," and along 


| thealvedlary Edge, becauſe of ſome ſmall Tubercles, or Points, 


which appear there. 24400 Ws n 

This Membrane, together with that of the poſterior Nares, 
forms, by an uninterrupted Continuation, the anterior and poſte- 
rior Srface of the ſoft Portion, or Septum Palati; ſo that the 


8 


muſcular Faſciculi of this Portion. lie in the Duplicature of a 


glandulous Membrane. | The Muſcles compoſed of theſe Faf- 
ciculi ſhall be preſently deſcribe. PEAR Ni 
The Septum, which may likewiſe be called Felum, or Faluuls 


Palati, terminates below by a looſe floating » repreſenti 
an Arch ſituated. tranſy 6 Root of — 
Tongue. The higheſt Portion, or Top, of this Arch, fuſtains 
a ſmall, ſoft, and irrregularly conical glandulous Body, fixed 
its Baſis to the Arch, and its Apex hanging down without 

ing to any thing, which is called uns. 

On each Side of the Uvula there are two muſcular half 
Arches, call'd Calummæ Septi Palati. They are all joined to 
the Uvula by their upper emities, and diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner, as that the lower Extremities of the two, which lie 
on the ſame Side, are at a little Diſtance from each other, and 
ſo as that one half Arch is anterior, the other poſterior, an ob- 
long triangular Space being left between them, the Apex of 
which is turned toward the Baſis of the Uvula. | ' 

The two half Arches on one Side, by joining the like half 
Arches on the other Side, form the entire Arch of the Edge 
of the Septum. The poſterior half Arches run by their upper 
Extremities, more directiy toward the Uyula than the anterior. 
The anterior half Arches have a Continuation with the Sides of 
the Baſis of the Tongue, and the poſterior with the Sides of 
the Pharynx. At the lower Part of the Space left between the 
lateral half Arches on the ſame Side, two Glands are ſituated, 
termed Amygdalæ. 

The half Arches are principally made up of ſeveral flat fleſhy 
Portions, almoſt in the ſame manner with the Body of the 
Septum. The Membrane which covers them is thinner than 
the other Parts of it towards the Palate, Pharynx, and Tongue. 
Each Portion is a diſtin Muſcle, the greateſt Part of which 
terminates in one Extremity in the Subſtance of the Septum, 
and of the half Arches ; — by the other Extremity, in Parts 
different ſrom theſe. | 
As Anatomiſts uſed formerly to aſcribe all theſe Muſcles, 26 
far as they knew them, to the Uvula, without any regard to 
the Septum ; they term'd them in general, either Prery Raphy- 
lini, or Peri-faphylini. The laſt Part of theſe two compound 
Words expreſſes the Uvula ; the firſt Part of the firſt Word 
1s an Abridgment of Pterygoides, and expreſſes the Inſertion of 
theſe Muſcles ; but the firſt Part of the ſecond Word ſignifies 


no more than raund, or about. 


I ſhould be very glad to make uſe of the Term Peri: ſlaphyli- 
nus, as a general Denomination ſor the Muſcles belonging to 
the Septum; and then to add the other Terms, of * ſe 
Names have been made up by modern Writers. But, leſt I 
ſhould be thought to affe a Language different from the com- 
mon, I ſhall retain, the ordinary Names, only deſiring the 
Reader to take notice, that, by the Term Staphylini, I 45 not 
mean preciſely the Uvula, but only the Parts round it. If we 
could be allow'd to form Names of Greek and Latin Words 
compounded together, we might, for Example, ſay, Gleſſo- 
palatinus, inſtead of Gloſſo;/taphylinus..,. I ſhall call the Muſcles 
that go to the Uvula, ſimply, Staplylini, or Epiſtaphylini, 


becauſe that Part reſembles a ſmall Bunch of Grapes, according 


ord. From what has been 


WTF 
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to the Signification of. the Greek | 
ſaid, I name theſe Muſcles in the following Manner: 


. Gloſſo-Rlaphylini. 
- . — h. 
Thre-ſtaphy ini. | . 
Pterygo-ſtaphylini. * i | 
Spheno-Jalpinge:flaphylini, commonly called Peri: ſtaply- 
lini Externi. hs: bans ; A 


_  Pterygo-flaphylini Superiores. 


Pterygo-ſiaphylini Inferiores. | 
| Punge ſa 
ini Intern. | 


16 Ss ; 3% £2 | | g : 
ingo:/taphylini, commonly called Ptery-flapby- 
Staphylini frve Epiftaphylini. . 


The Gloſſo-ſtaphylini are, two ſmall Muſcles, fixed each in 
the lower and No.1: 2 of 1 7 of fag 12 8 
they run up obliquely backward, along the anterior half Arc 
of the Septum Palati, 7 5 1 on "ol Side 
near the Uyula, ſome of their Fibres being ſpread through | 
Septum. The Thickneſs of the e Actin i gage pal 
produced by theſe two Muſeſfes. 3X act] 
The Pharyngo-ſtaphylini are likewiſe two (mall Muſcles, each 


4 "” 


A 


of them being fixed by one Extremity to the lateral Part of the 


Muſuli. Thyro-pharyngzi, as if they were Portions detached 
from theſe Muſcles, Thence they run up obliquely forwasd 


along the two poſterior half Arches of the Septum, and termi- 
nate in the Septum aboye the Uvula; where they meet 9 7 
e form an entire Arch by the Union of their Fibres, 
The Thickne of the two poſterior half Arches is produced by 
FD 
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— x incor reg get ror 
the Pharyngo-ſtaphylini very cloſely, throu ir w 
EAN that — jor Extremities are fixed in the 
Thyroide Cartilages near the other Muſcles. likewiſe 
contribute to the Thickneſs of the poſterior half Arches, and 
are inſerted in the Septum in the ſame manner with the for- 
mer. Theſe _ _ of — =. be made one Pair, and 
may be called Thro- pharyngo-ſtaphylini. | 
| The Spheno- ſalpingo-ſtaphylini are each fixed by one Extre- 
mity, partly to the Sphenoidal Side of the bony Portion of the 
Euftachian Tube, partly to the neareſt ſoft Portion of the ſame 
Tube. Thence it runs toward the external Wing of the Apo- 
hyſis Pterygoides, into which one Portion of this Muſcle is 
inſerted. The other Portion runs to the End of the Wing, 
and turns round to the forked Extremity thereof, as over a 
5 and is afterwards inſerted in the Septum Palati, near the 
Uvu a, | . ad 
I look upon theſe two Portions as two diſtin Muſcles, one 
of which, ending in the Wing, ſeems only to ſerve for the Di- 
latation of the Tuba Euſtachiana. The other Portion is a true 
Spheno-ftaphylinus, and, as it has likewiſe an Inſertion in the 
ube, it may be termed Spheno-ſalpingo-fAaphylinus, or Sta- 
phylinus Externus. This is the Muſcle commonly called Peri- 
Haplylinus Externus. | | 
he Pterygo-ſtaphylinus Superior is only the external Por- 
tion of the Muſcle laſt deſcribed ; and this Name may, alſo, 
be given it, becauſe it has a ſmall Inſertion in the upper Part of 
the Apophyſis pterygoides, beſides that in the ſphenoidal Part 
of the bony Portion of the Tube. The e en 
Inſerior, on each Side, is a ſmall Muſcle inſerted by one Extre- 
mity in the Uncuspterygoidzus ; and, by the other, in the Septum 
near the Uvula. This Obſervation we owe to Mr. He:fter. 
The Petro-falpingo-ſtaphylini, or art br rey fo nterni, 
are thoſe which are commonly call'd Peri-faphylini Interni. Each 
Muſcle is fixed by one Extremity, partly, to the inner Side of 
the bony Portion of the Euffachian Tube, or that next the 
Apophyſis petroſa ; partly along the cartilaginous Portion of 
the ſame Tube. Thence it paſſes a little Way under the ſoft 
membranous Part, and toward what I called The half Pad of 
the Tube; and then, turning toward the Septum, is fixed in the 
Edge, and partly in the upper Side thereof. | 
The Sraphylini, or Epiſtaphylini, are two ſmall fleſhy Ropes, 
cloſely united together, as if they made but one Muſcle ; but 
in ſome Subjects they ate diſtinguiſhed by a very fine white 
ine. They are fixed by one Extremity in the common Point 
of the poſterior Edges of the Offa Palati, and from thence run 
downward and backward along the Middle of the Septum, and 
likewife along the Middle of almoſt the whole Uvula. Theſe 
Muſcles have been term'd Axygos Morgagnii, from the Diſco+ 
verer; but he conſidered them as one Muſcle. The Pterygo- 
Raphylini Inferiores are of the ſame Kind, and might be term- 
ed & taphylini, or E piftaphylini Laterales, and theſe laſt Medii. 
The Septum Palati ſerves to conduct the lachrymal Lymph, 
and that which is continually collected on the Arch of the Pa- 
late, into the Pharynx. It ſerves for a Valve to hinder what 
we ſwallow, and eſpecially what we drink, from returning by 
the Nares. The U 15 of the different Muſcles of the Septum 
are not as yet ſufficiently known, nor the different Motions of 
which it is capable, as may be obſerved by looking for ſome time 
into the Mouth of an healthy Perſon wide- open d. Winſlow. 


Or UrckRs oF THE PALATE. 


- "Theſe Ulcers are of fo malignant a Nature, that ſometimes 
they not only conſume the ſoft Parts, but corrode the Bones, 
— extend themſelves even to the Noſe. The Voice of the 
Patient becomes not only alter d and broken, but whatever he 
drinks is immediately diſcharged by the Noſe with very great 
Uneaſineſs. "Theſe Ulcers proceed from a ſoorbutie Acrimony, 
or a Venereal Infection, in the Blood; and, if the Cauſe is not 
ſpeedily removed, nat only the Palate, but, likewiſe, the Noſe, 
will be in a miſerable manner deſtroy*d. 2g, 
Taye firſt Intention of Cure, therefore, muſt be either to alle- 
viate, or entirely remove, the Acrimony of the Blood, or the 
Venereal Malignity, by proper internal Medicines. If the Pa- 
late is not yet pe Of pea confum'd by the Caries, It it be 
deanſed with frequent Gargariſms, Ointments, and Injections. 
or this Purpoſe, firſt, make a Decoction of n 
ohn's-wort, Ladies-mantle,” and the Ike vulnerary Herbs; 
then mix it with Honey of Roſes, or, if more powerful De- 
„ vs neceſſary, with Unguentum gyptiacum, or 
uſcum. The Honey that ſwims a-top of the Ægyptiacum, 
and, alfo, Fallopiur's Alum-water, are excellent Detergeiits, 
even when the Caries has affected the Bones. As often as the 
Ulcer" is thus cleanſed, it will not be itn ſoon after to 
5 to the ulcerated Part with Lint, or a Pencil, Honey 0 
oſes, Oil of Myrrh per Deliguium, Elixir Proprietatis, or 
Peruvian Balſam. . 


Spirit of Vitriol, the internal Medicines _ oy; con- 


manner as if the Palate was entire. 
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If the Caries has already ſeized the Bones, the morbid Part 
may be ſeparated from the ſound, by the Remedies already re- 
commended, eſpecially if the Part be carefully anointed with 
the Oil of Cloves, or with of Rois acidulated wick 
tinued. But, when theſe do 93 the actual Cautery 

t to be gently apply d to morbid Bone, after havin 3 
— 1 the Ulcer with dry Lint, and ſecured the 
Tongue from Injury, by covering it with wet Linen Cloths, 
and applying the Speculum Oris. After the Cauterization is 
completed, continue the Application of balſamic Remedies, till 
the Bone is again covered with Fleſh, and the Ulcer entirely 
cured. But thoſe Perforations, which penetrate through the 
Palate to the Noſe, can never again be naturally cloſed. 


8 1 1 
Taz Mzr hop oF $TOPPING PERFORATIONS THROUGH 


THE PALATE TO THE NosE, 


When by theſe Perforations the Voice is injured, and Li- 
quids are diſcharged by the Noſe, as Nature cannot ſtop them 
up by a new Supply of Bone and Fleſh, we muſt have recourſe 
to Art, A Plate, therefore, of Gold, or Silver, muſt be adapt- 
ed to the Perforation, having a Tube or Handle with Holes 
(fee Tab. XXXXII. Fig. 4. 5. ). A Piece of Sponge muſt be fix d 
to the End of this Handle, which, being inſerted in the Perſo- 
ration, prevents the Plate from falling from the Palate; 
by which means the natural Voice of the Patient will not 
be reftored, but likewiſe the Power of Deglutition, in the ſame 
However, he ſhould be 
provided with two of theſe Inſtruments, that they may be 
changed, and the Sponge waſhed in Water every Day, leſt 
the Humours attracted by it ſhould putrefy, and grow fetid. I 
once ſaw a large Perforation of the Palate, occaſioned by a 
leaden Bullet, in an Officer, which was remedied in this man- 
ner. Heifter, Chirurg. | . * 
PALE, mT&dan. Beides its common Meaning, which is Col- 
luctation, whence the Word Palzftra, a Place ſor gymnaſtic Ex- 
erciſes, it ſignifies, alſo, the ſame as Pæpale, the fineſt of 
TOO Lib. 1. & 2. in Morb. Mel | | 
PA The ſame as CALL Zov ; which ſee. 
PALEGA-PAIANELI. See Partanstii. |  __ 
 PALIMBOLOS, ai from vd, an Adverb, im- 
plying Recourſe, or Repetition, and g, to attack or ſeize, 
in Hippocrates, 6 Epid. Seat. 6. Aph. 16. is an Epithet ap» 
plied to ſuch Diſeaſes as are of a mutable and fluctuating Na- 
ture, or eaſily degenerate into others; or, as Galen underſtands 
the Word, which flatter” the Patient with Hopes of Relief, 
but retain a ſecret Malignity. Four. 2 
- PALIMPISSA, @aaiuncre, trom Ter, importing Repe- 
tition, and iooe, Pitch, is a Name, as Dioſcorides ſays, Lib. x, 
Cap. 97. given by ſome to dry Pitch, becauſe it is prepared of 
Pitch twice bojled. © © t 
PALINCOT Os, Ta4aiy#d])S, from dhe, again, and x4, 
a Term importing a great Uneaſineſs in the Mind, excited by 
Anger mix'd with Indignation, is an Ionic, and highly poetical 
Epithet, frequently apply'd by Hippocrates to a Diſeaſe, which, 
contrary to Hope, returns upon the Patient with renew'd Vio- 
lence and Malignity. Faeſus. Wits 4% by 
| PALINDROMIA, TaMvdeguie, from TeMwv, again, and 
tas, to run, is a Term uſed to expreſs the preternatural Re- 
courſe, or Regurgitation, of the peccant Humours to the inner 
and more no arts. Ihe Verb TaAvdexpio; from whence 
the Word is immediately derived, is often uſed by Hippatrates 
in the Senſe before given. Foefius, _ - | 4 
PALINGENESIA, A ονννiν,t (from dh, again, and 
yimoie, or. Yung, Generation) netation, is a Word 
which the Chymiſts have preſum'd to expreſa the Revireſcence, 
or returning Greenneſs of dry Plants, by virtue of ſome Mercu- 
rial Water: '-Theat. Chym. ef | TT Iv 
- PALINIDRYSIS, Texridguors, from 74a, again, and 
ieh, to be placed, or | ſettled, is a Reſettlement, and a 
Word uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. de Humor. to expreſs the: Sub- 
ſiding again, and Reſettlement; of thoſe Humours which before 
were elevated; and oppoſed to Meteoriſmus, fe epic fals, Ex- 
altation. Focus. £3 ee > by 20 J 262 
1 OS, v Ne 2 ran, again, and 
Vena, to ſee, is expounded,” in Galen's Exrgeſis, averſe, or 
turned from'the Sun. OE I 
- PALIRRHCEA, Taxipfore, from dA, again, and , to 
flow; in Arttewus de Cur. Morb, Acut. Lab. 2." Cap. 4. is the 
ade Courſey'of the Humours, as in the Cho» 


1 F 


lera Morbus, under black Vomitings. 
PALIURUS, * 1973697 how 2h ga, 
4 They ods are; Bo 2:7 G 115 M0115. 146 . 
Is has long and very ſharp Spines, diſpoſed in regular Order. 
The C monophy llous and pentaphylloidl; the ” lower 
| | roſaceous, 


4 


The in the Bottom of the Calyx becomes a Fruit, re- 
ſembling a Bonnet, or Target, and ſurrounding another almoſt 
and 1 containing in each Capſula, or 
one round . 1 | 

Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of Paljurus 3 which is, 
Paliurus Dodonzi. Tourn. Inf. 616. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 236. 
Paliurus. Offic. Ger. 1153. Emac. 1336. Raii Hiſt, 2. 
x708. Paliurus frue Rhamnus tertius Dioſcoridis. Park. Parad. 
607. Rhamnus froe Paliurus folio N C. 5 J. * 31. _— 

lis ſubrotundo fructu compreſſo. C. B. P. 477. Pa 
—. 1 Rhamnus _ Bien Park. Thea, 1006. 
CHRIST'S THORN, TERS 6, ] 

We are very much inclin'd to believe with F. Baubine, that 
this Plant is the Paliurus of Theopbhraſtus, and the ſame with 
what Dioſcorides in one Chapter makes a third Species of 
Rhammnut, and, in another, the Paliurut. It grows about Ve- 
rona, Bergamum, and other Parts of Italy, about Montpe- 
lier in France. It delights in open, plain, and uncultivated 
Places, and flowers in May and June; the Fruit is ripe in 
Autumn, and adheres to the Tree all the Winter. It is called 
Obriſ's Thorn, becauſe, as ſome imagine, our Saviour's Crown 
of Thorns was compoſed of it; and, indeed, you ſhall _ 
find any Species of Rhamnus, or other Shrub, arm'd wi 
ſharpet or ſtiffer Spines, or more dangerous to the Touch: 
Whence quick-ſet Hedges were uſually planted of it, as being 
a moſt commodious Fence againſt the Incurſions of Men or 


8. 

The Leaves and Root of the Paliurus are aſtringent, ſtop a 
Looſeneſs, and digeſt and cure Tubercles; and Fruit is 
ſo powerfully inciding, as to diminiſh the Stone in the Bladder, 
and promote Excretions from the Breaſt and Lungs. The Seeds 
bruiſed are commended againſt the Cough, and the Phyſicians 
of Montpelier preſcribe their Uſe in Diſorders from Sand and 
Gravel. Raii H. P. 

PALLAX. A Name given by ſome Chymiſts to an imagi- 
nary factitious Stone, compoſed of the Heaven and Earth, of the 
Moon, with an equal Weight of the Sun. Theat. Cm. 

PALLIATIO. A Palliation, Phyſicians call it a Palliation, 
or a palliative Cure, when in deſperate and incurable Diſeaſes, 
after predicting the fatal Event, they preſcribe ſome Remedies 
for mitigating the Pain, or ſome other urgent Syptoms, as in 
ulcerated Cancers, or cancerous Fiſtulas, and the like. 
Caſtellut. 

PALLIUM PURPUREDM, a purple Cloak, is a Title 
beſtow'd by Baſil Valentine on a certain Solar Powder, pre- 
pared of an Amalgama of Gold and Mercury put into a Retort, 
where the Mercury being ſeparated, what remains is calcined 
with Sulphur, and turned a purple Colour. Caftellus, 

PALMA. | | | ; 

The Characters are; | 
The Fruit, under an eatable Pulp, has an hard ſtony Nucleus, 
like the Stone of a Plum. Rn” 

Boerbaaue mentions nine Species of Palma ; which are, 

1. Palma major, C. B. P. 506. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 169. 
Palma. Ger. 1333. Emac. 5517. J. B. 1. 351. Raii Hiſt, 
2. 1352. Palma vulgaris. Park. Theat. 36 5. Jndis Ma- 
baindi. Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 6g. THE P M, or DATE- 


TREE. TY” 
The Palm-tree grows in — Egypt, and Syria, and 
Tee, having a rough ſcaly 


. 


other hot Countries, being a large 
Bark. The Leaves, which all grow at the Top, are large and 
wrinkled, made of divers tiff, nervous, hard, ſingle Leaves, 
about the Breadth of a Reed, ſet together like a Fan. The 
Flowers grow among the lower Leaves, in a long Skin, or 
Sheath, which, opening in the middle, ſhews a great Number 
of three-leaved white Flowers, hanging on long Foot-ſtalks, 
which are ſucceeded by the Fruit or Datos he Date is a 
round longiſh fleſhy Fruit, of a yellow Colour, but frequently 
rediſh on one Side, of a pleaſant ſweet mucilaginous Taſte, 
incloſing in a thin white Skin an hard cylindrical Stone, having 
a Chink, or Furrow, running its whole Length. Miller's 


Bot. Off 

| The Vagina, or Sheath, which incloſes the Flowers and 
Rudiments of the Fruits, was called the antient Writers 
Elate and Spatha ; and that tender and medullary Subſtance, 
which grows on the Top of the Palm-tree, called by Theophra/tus 
£yxip4AG-, ( Encephalus ) the Brain, and by Dioſcorides, impro- 
perly, £yx4gd tor wgiurs, ( Encardium Premnu) the Heart and 
Marrow of the Trunk, is nothing but a large Bud, producing, ag 
Theophraſtus himſelf ſays, both Leaves and Fruit; if the Tree 
be deprived of this Part, it is rendered barren, and, in a ſhort 
time, periſhes. It appears, in many Places of the antient 
Writers, that this Part is eatable; an „in his ſecond 
Book of the Expedition of Cyrus, ſays, that the Soldiers, in ſuch 
a Place, firſt fed on the Brain of Palm- trees, which allwither'd 


after being deprived of it: Galen alſo relates, that ſome, rather 


* 


than ſtarve; uſed to eat it; andi Dipbilus Siphnius, in Abena, 
ſays, that it cauſes a affords too much Nouriſhments 


ents 
opp elſes the Stomach, is very difficult of Diſtribution, excites 
E 


r 
irſt, and binds the Belly. C. Baubine tells us, that the 
gyptians in Alenamdris feed on it, and even eat it raw ; and 
that the Egyptian. Peaſants ſearch out barren Palm-trees, in 
order to cut off their Tops, and take out this Pith, or medul- 
lar Subſtance, and ſell it. \ . 

tes, or the Fruit of the Palm · tree, when thoroughly ripe, 
and not too pinguious, are grateful to the Stomach, hight | 
nutritive, and generally render thoſe who. uſe them, fat ; 
but they are of difficult Digeſtion, and moſt of the antient 
Phyſicians agree, that they excited Pains of the Head: But 
Aretæus alone aflerted, that all ſweet Meats were prejudicial to 
the Stomach, except Dates, Figs, and N 2 

The Antients, by infuſing Dates in Water, prepared a 
Wine, the Method of making which is 2 by Disf- 
corides; according to whom, the Date is ſour and aſttingent, 
and conſequently proper for ſtopping Fluxes, and immoderate 

iſcharges of the Menſes, if drank in auſtere Wine. It, alſo, 

ops Hezmorrhages, and conglutinates Wounds, if the Parts 
affected are anointed with it. Recent Dates are of a more 
aſtringent Quality, than ſuch as are dry; but they produce Head- 
achs, and, when eaten too copiouſly among Aliments, intoxicate 
the Perſons who uſe them. Dry Dates eaten afford Relief to 
thoſe who labour under Spittings of Blood, Pains of the 
Stomach, and Dyſenteries ; when triturated with Quinces, and 
the Ceratum Oenanthinum, and uſed by way of Ointment, 
they are beneficial in Diſorders of the Bladder. The Palme 
Caryotz, if eaten, remove Aſperities of the Fauces. A De- 
coction of Theban Dates, if drank, allays burning Fevers ; 
and, if taken with old Hydromel, reſtores the Strength, 
Species of Dates, alſo, produce the ſame Effect, when uſed as 
an Aliment, A Wine (rm of the ſame Virtues is, alſo, 
prepared from them. Decoctions of them, by themſelves; 
either drank, or uſed by way of Gargariſm, are highly 
aſtringent. 

The Kernels of Dates, burn'd in a new earthen Veſſel; and 
22 and waſhed in Wine, ſupply the Place of Putty, 
for adorning the Eye-lids. They are of an aſtringent Quality z 
brace up the Pores of the Skin; are good againſt Puſtules of 
the Eyes, Staphylomata, and ſheddi the Fairs of the Eye- 
brows, In Conjunction with Wine, they repreſs fungous Fleſh, 
and bring Ulcers to a Cicatrix. 


thecaries, in ing their Ointments, uſe the Spatha 
of the Palm-tree, The beſt Species of this Spatha is fragrant, 


aſtringent, weighty, cloſe, and internally pinguious. It is of 
an aſtringent Quality, ſtops ſpreading Ulcers. and ſtrengthens 
relaxed Joints, if triturated, and mixed with Malagmas and 
Cataplaſms : When mixed with proper Cataplaſms, tis, alſo, 
beneficial in Diſorders of the Pracordia, Weakneſs of the 
Stomach, and Diſeaſes of the Liver. 

A Decoction of it, frequently rubbed on the Hairs, renders 
them black; and, when drank, relieves Diſorders of the Kidneys, 
Bladder, and other Viſcera, It, alſo, ſtops Fluxes, the Menſcs 
and Hzmorrhages of the Uterus. A Decoction of it, whilſt 
as yet tender, with Reſin and Wax, cures the Itch, if a 
plied to the Parts affected, for twenty Days. The Fruit, 
alſo, contained within it, called Elare and Boraſſus, pro- 
duces the ſame Effects, and is a proper Ingredient in Oint- 
ments, 

The Virtues of the Palm-tree, and its ſeveral Parts, are 
deſcribed by Pliny, Galen, and others of the Antients, and 
J. Bauhine, Hiſt. Lib. 3. Cap. 159. 

Among the Moderns, Proſper Alpinus enumerates the Me- 
dicinal Uſes of the Fruit of this Tree, in the following man- 
ner: In the Fruit, ſays he, there are three Things princi- 
pally uſed in Medicine ; that is, the Spatha, the Powder con- 
tained in the Spatha, and the Dates themſelves : The Spatha is 
uſed both in Powder and Decoctions. The Powder, taken in- 
ternally, is higbly beneficial in ſtopping Diarrhceas, Lienteries, 
and Dyſenteries, as, alſo, all other Diſc rges of Blood, or other 
Humours, eſpecially the Hepatic Flux, the Hzmorrhoids, the 
Menſes, and a Spitting of Blood. This Powder is, alſo, uſed by 
the Egyptians in ſtoppin ending Vice, removing a Re- 
laxation of the Uyula, and fixing the Teeth, when looſe. 4 
alſo, uſe the Decoction for all the ſame Purpoſes; but often mix 
the Powder with it. Jt, alſo, ſurpriſingly ſirengibens ſuch Joints 
as are weak, and ſubje to Defluxions. 
found in its pr Covering in the Spring, when the Palm- 
tree begins to flouriſh, when mixed with Sugar, is by the 
Egyptians very frequently uſed 7 Hoarſneſs, Coughs, and 

mations of Oo Eyes. This Powder is, alſo, ſweet, and 
ſomewhat aſtringent; or which Reaſon *tis frequently uſed by 
the Women, for leine immoderate Diſcharges of the Menſes, 
and procuring a Retention of the Fœtus. Unripe Dates 
F are by them, alſo, — 


* 


white Powder 


agus Spittings of Blood, and for ſtopping all Evacuations 
Blood, Lienteries, Diarrhceas, Dyſenteries, Vomitings of 
Blood, and Hæmorrhoids, as, alſo, for curing fimple Ulcers and 
Wounds. For the Cure of theſe Diſorders, they, alſo, frequently 
uſe a Syrup prepared of unripe Dates, They, alſo, uſe the 
Dates when perfectly ripe ; at which time they are highly ſweet, 
and ſomewhat aſtringent ; for which Reaſon they are frequently 
uſed in Hoarſneſs, Coughs, Dyſpnceas, Pleuriſies, and Peripneu- 
monies. A Decoction of them is, alſo, frequently uſed for 
promoting the Eruption of the Small-pox. Proſp. Alpin. Raii 
Hift. Plant. | SL | 

2. Palma major, DaQylifera, folio flabelliformi, pedunculo, 
ad latera duriſſimis, magniſque, ſpinis armato. Carnaiba, 1. 
Piſan, 126. 
3. Palma, humilis, DaRylifera, radice repenti, ſobolifera, 
folio flabelliformi, pedunculo ſpinoſo. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 169. 
Chamærhiphes. Offic. Palma f TB. P. y”_ * 
humilis Hiſpanica ſpino ſa & non ſpino ſa. J. B. 1. 370. Rai Hiſt, 
2. 1369. Pp Pd . lis ſtue 2 hamerrhi has oul Palmaites., 
Park. Theat. 1545. Palmites frve Chamarrhiphes. Ger. 1335. 

Emac. 1519. THE DWARF PALM, . 
The Fruit of this Species is of an aſtringent Quality, and 
for that Reaſon exhibited againſt all Fluxes. Raii Hift. Plant. 
© 4. Palma, humilis, Dadiylifera, radice repentiſſimà, ſobo- 
lifer4 ; folio flabelliformi, pedunculo vix ſpinoſo. 

5. Palma, Chamzrops ; Plinii. Lugd. 50%, Palma, Cha- 
merops, Plinii, frve Chamerophes, ſpinefis foliis. Park. Theat. 


1540. | | 
% Palma, foliis longiſſimis, pendulis, abſque ullo pedunculo 
ex caudice glabro enatis. See DRACONIS SANGUIS, | 

7. Palma, Guintenſis, vinifera. Belgis Chri/tiaan Wiin Boom, 
& Kriſſia Boom. Boſman, An Palma vinifera Lugd. 1834. 
Palma, vinifera, Theveti. C. B. P. 50). | 

8. Palma, Japonica, ſpinoſis pediculis, Polypodii folio. 
Brerh. Ind. A. 2. 170. Sagou, Offic. Palma Indica caudice in 
annulos protuberante diftinfto, fructu pruniformi. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1360. es referens Arbor farinifera. C. B. P. 508. Arbor 
arinifera. Park. Theat. 1646. Zagu ſeu Arbor farinifera. 
Jonſ. Dendr. 144. Todda-parna, ſeu Monta- panna. Herm. 3. 

„ Tab, XIII. &c. Commel. Flor. Mal. _ THE SAGO- 
TREE, INDIAN BREAD, or LIBBY-TREE. 

The Pith of theſe Trees, being 
Water, forms an Emulſion, the F zcula of which, dried, is Sago. 
It is a very kindly and nouriſhing Food, never fermenting in 
the Stomach, and very proper in HeRic Fevers. It is very 
much uſed in England. Geoffroy. | 

The Inhabitants of Malabar eat the Fruit of this Tree with 
Sugar; otherwiſe it renders them coſtive, The Juice expreſſed 
from the recent Leaves, and/exhibited, allays racking Pains of 
the Inteſtines, mitigates the preternatural Heat of the Stomach, 
and cures a Vomiting of bloody Matter. The Cone which 
bears the Fruit, when bruiſed, reduced to the Form of a Cata- 
plaſm, and applied to the Region of the Loins, removes 
nephritic Pains, and checks an involuntary Effuſion of Seed in 
Gonorrhazas, A Decoction of its tender Fruit with Water 
excites a Vomiting, and excellently cleanſes the Stomach. The 
Gum of the Tree, taken internally, reſiſts all Poiſons ; and, 
when mixed with Hens Dung, ſurpriſingly cures the Bites of 

Vipers, if applied to the Part affeQed. The Inhabitants of 
Japan, of the Trunk of this Tree, make a kind of Meal; 
of which they prepare a Species of Bread, by them called Sagou. 
Raii Hift. Plant. | 

Palma, Indica, 3 anguloſa. C. B. P. 508. Boerb. 
Ind. A. 2. 170. Coccus. Office. Palma Indica nucifera Coeeys 
dicta. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1356. Palma nucifera Arbor. J. B. 1. 37 35 
Palma coccifera, ſeu Nux Indica, Indis Lubi. Camel. 5 lab. 
43. Palma ſive Nur Indica, vulgaris ferens Coccos. Park. 
"Theat. 1596. Nur Indica Arbor. Ger. 1338. Emac. 1522, 
Cocceira Indica. Piſ. 63. (Ed. 1648.) Inaja-Guacuiba, vulgd 
Coccos. Ejuſd. 130. (1658). N cujſus Fructus 
Inaja- guaca. Marg. 138. Tenga. Hort. Mal. 1. p. 1. Tab. J. 
II. nf IV. Palgaba. Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 50. THE COCO, 
or COCKER-NUT-TREE. | ene 

From this Tree is extracted a Liquor, by the Indians called 
Suri, which, when drank, intoxicates, like Wine. It is of a 
grateful Taſte, reſembling that of a Mixture of ſweet, faline, 
and acid Subſtances : When tis newly extracted, tis pretty 
ſweet, but, in Proceſs of Time, becomes more acid, and is of 
a whitiſh, ſomewhat green, or pale Colour. From this Liquor 
is diſti led a Water, or Spirit, which burns in the Fire. There 
is, alſo, a Vinegar, and a Species of Sugar, by the Inhabitants 
called Jagra, prepared from it. The Method of extracting 
this Liquor is accurately deſcribed by the Authors of the 
Hortus Malabaricus, They make an Inciſion in the Top 


of the Capſule, which bears the Flowers or Fruit, and 
which they call the Breaſt of the Tree, and 1282 to 


it. About ſour Inches below the Top of the 


well beat in a Mortar with _ 


of Reed us hey el iy woes wh es el 
of Beard, as it, over which the Suri may drop into 
the Veſſel. — | RO b. 9 
In the ing and Evening, and ſometimes, alſo, i 
middle of the Day, they remove the Veſſels with 
That obtained in the Morning is fweet, that in the 
ſomewhat acid, and that obtained next Day aceſcent; but that 
on the third Day, entirely acid, without any Sweotnels at all. 
In order to make Vinegar of the Suri, they put the Veſſel, in 
which it is received, among Calx, for fifteen Days, by which 
a violent Fermentation being excited, much Froth thrown up, 


and a whitiſh Matter ſubſiding to che Bottom, the Suri is 


changed into Vinegar. 
The Species of Sugar called Jagra is prepared thus: They 
t into the Pots a ſufficient Quantity of Calx, to tinge the 
ri diſtilled into them of a rediſh Colour; then they boil this 


Liquor, continually ftirring it with a Spoon, till it is inſpiſſated. 


Then a red Sugar is produced, which they render white by 


reiterated Diſſolutions and Boilings. | 
The exterior Covering of the Nut is at firſt ſaid to be eatable, 


of a pretty ſweet Taſte, good for corroborating the Stomach, 


ſtopping Diarrhceas, and curing Surfeits. 
The Liquor, or Wine of Suri, is ſaid to be highly bene- 
ficial to phthiſical Patients, and thoſe who labour under any 


| Diſorder of the Kidneys, or a Difficulty of 28 their 


Urine, From the bruiſed Kernels is expreſſed a Milk with- 
out the Aſſiſtance of the Fire, eight Ounces of which drank 
every Morning, with the Addition of a little Salt, are highly 
efficacious in Eilling Worms, eſpecially in Children. | 
Upon Water boiled with the Shavings of theſe Kernels there 


floats a ſweet liquid and tranſparent Oil, not unlike that of 


ſweet Almonds. When fix or eight Ounces of this Oil, with 
an Addition of Water, in which Tamarinds have been ſteeped, 
are drank, they gently cleanſe the Stomach and Inteſtines, 
evacuating principally melancholic and pituitous Humours ; 
whereas the Kernel itſelf is ſaid to render Patients coſtive ; but 
this Oil muſt be uſed when recent. It is highly beneficial in 
Wounds ; for it not only ſtops the Effuſion of Blood, but, alſo, 
waſhes away the Sanies, mitigates the Pain, and at laſt induces 
a Cicatrix. From the ſmall Fragments of the Kernels, is 
extracted an Oil fit for burning in Lamps, preparing Rice, 
* contracted Nerves, and killing Worms. 
The Liquor contained in the Kernel is proper for extinguiſh- 
ing Thirſt and Fevers, for curing and cleanſing the Eyes, and 
tor wathing the Skins of Women. It, alſo, purifies the Blood 
cleanſes the Stomach, and urinary Paflages ; and removes Diſ- 
orders of the Breaſt. It is of a grateful Taſte, affords much 
Nouriſhment, and is an excellent Drink in biliary -Fevers. 
Hernandez, Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
Beſides the foregoing Species of Palma, Dale mentions the 
following Sorts. | 

1. Palma oleoſa. Offic. Palma foliorum pediculis, frudty 
prumformi, luteo, oleoſo, Cat. Jamaic. 175. Hiſt. 2. 113. 
Raii Dendr. 1. Arbor exotica fructu Dactylis fimili. C. B. P. 
508. Palma Guinee. J. B. 1. 369. Nucula Indica 1 
Germ. Emac. 1554. Park. I heat. 1596. THE PALM- 
OIL-TREE. | 

This is a kind of Palm-tree, which grows upon the Coaſt of 
Guiney ; from whoſe flatiſh Fruit, about the Size of a ſmall 
Plum, covered over with a fibrous Coat, they expreſs the Palm- 
oil, which, when freſh, is of an Orange-colour, as thick as 
Butter, of a pleaſant, ſoft, ſweet Scent, of little Taſte. 

The Natives uſe this Oil with their Food, inſtead of Fat, 
or Butter: With us it is only uſed outwardly, being of a 
ſtrengthening Nature, good for all kinds of Pains, and Weak- 
neſs of the Nerves, Cramps in the Limbs, and for Strains and 
Bruiſes. Miller's Bot. Off | = 

This Tree grows ſpontaneouſly in Gziney, The only Part 
of it uſed is its Oil, or rather a thick Ointment of an Oran 
colour, and fragrant Smell, obtain'd from the Fruit in the fol- 
lowing manner: To the Pulp taken out of the Kernels, they 
add a large Quantity of boiling Water. Then they for along 
time agitate the Pulp in a Kettle over the Fire, till it is inti- 
mately mixed. Then taking the Kettle off the Fire, they let 
— Mites ſtand, till its more ſordid Parts ſubſide to the Bottom. 
Then they ſkim off the Oil floating on the Surface of the 
Water; and, when they have taken all the Portion then float- 
ing on it off, they repeat the ſame Operation by pouring boili 
Water on it again. This Oil is beſt when recent, not —_ 
of an Orange-colour, a fragrant Smell, and of the Conſiſtence 
of Butter. Externally uſed, it is anodyne, ſtrengtbens the 
Nerves, allays artbritic Pains, removes Wearineſs, and relaxes 
contracted Parts. Dale. 3 ane 
2. Palna coctiferu figura Ovali. See Coce us vs Mar- 
DIVA. s | ; | a 

3. Palma Haira. See EBxxvs ETHIOPICA. 4 

4. Palma Artcifera, See ARECA, R 

4 : | 5. Palns 


* 


P A I. 


. Palma Sanguinem Draconis fundem altera. See DRa- 
cowis SANGUIS. | 
6. Palma 3 — — * Kemph. Amen. Exot. 668. 
THE BDELLIUM-PA 

This is the Palma Nucifera, folio Flabelliformi. Kempherus 
Lo that it was the Bdellifera Chamæriphes of Serapron. 
Dale. | | 
Beſide the foregoing Species of Palma, Ray takes notice of 
the following: 26 

1. Palma vinifera Theveti. J. B. C. B. This is a tall, 
beautiful, ever-green Tree, bearing ſmall auſtere and acid Dates, 
which are ſcarce eatable. The wild £th:opians bore the: Trunk 
two Feet from the Ground, and thence extract a Liquor of a 
very ſweet Taſte, and of Anjouin Wine: This they keep in 
earthen Veſſels, and call it Afignol ; and, the better to preſerve 
it from Corruption, they ſeaſon it with ſome Salt, otherwiſe it 
eaſily turns ſour : It is of an excellent Flavour, and very pro- 

r to quench Thirſt. The antient Egyptian: — 5 the 
Bodies of the Dead three or four times with this Juice, before 
they embalmed them, in order to preſerve them the more ſecure- 
ly from Putrefaction. This Species of Palm- tree grows plen- 
tifully at Cape Verd. 5 

2. Palma Javanenſis longiſſimo Folio. C. B. Palme Indice 
Genus Lantor dictum. J. B. This bears a ſmall Fruit, of the 
Bigneſs of a Cherry, of an Orange colour, and containing 
a Kernel, which they call Cucos. Of this Fruit they make 
a very ſine Oil, of an Orange - colour, pleaſant to the Taſte, 
and very wholſome to thoſe who are us d to it. 

3. Pindoba Braſilienſibus. Marggr. Pindova. Piſon. Inaun 
Brafilianis, Palma Braſilienſis cortice glabro, Fructu Ovi galli- 
nacei Magnitudine & Figura. Of the Saffron-colour'd Pulp 
of the Fruit they make an Oil of the ſame Colour, which is 
us'd in Lamps; and from the Kernel they expreſs a very limpid 
Oil, which, while freſh, is good to ſeaſon Food; and, when ſtale, 
ſerves to burn. They are both of a cold Quality, and what is 
expreſſed from the Kernels ſerves inſtead of Oil of Roſes, The 
Leaves ſerve to cover the Houſes, and of the ſame they make 
Mats, Baskets, and other Things; from the "Top of the Tree 
diſtils a pellucid, ſweet-ſcented, and very beautiful Gum, 
which ſometimes ſerves inſtead of Gum Arabic: In the ſame 
Top is contained a medullary Subſtance, of a whitiſh Colour, 
taſting like a recent Walnut, and affording very good Nutri- 
ment, if eaten with Bread and Salt. 

4. Palma Brafilienſis quinta ſeu Tucum Piſoni, Pal. Braſil, 
aculeata, Fruttu Pruni Damaſceni Magnitudine & Figura. 
The Trunk, Branches, and Leaves, are prickly ; the Wood 
black, and extremely hard, and us'd by the Natives to ſharpen 
their Arrows ; its Fruits are produced two or three hundred 
or more in a Cluſter ; Swine and Monkeys feed upon them, 
and a very limpid Oil is expreſſed from them, which ſerves 
to the ſame Uſes, as that from the Nuts of the Pindova, and 
is very much eſteemed. The Fruit is blackiſh on the Outſide, 
and contains a Kernel which is not ill - taſted, eſpecially when 
new: From the filamentary Subſtance the Brafilians ſpin a 
very fine and ſtrong Thread, very like red Silk. 

5. Palma Bra 2 ſeptima ou Aque Piſoni, Palma Brajil. 
vinifera, Foliis cienereis. It bears its Fruit in Cluſters of the 
Size of a moderate Plum, yellow when ripe, of a very ſweet 
Taſte, and containing a white and very delicious Kernel, from 
which the Inhabitants prepare a Wine. The Negroes call this 
Tree, in their own Tongue, Catole. ; 

6. Palma Braſilienſis actaua Iraiba difta. Piſonis. Pal, Bruſ. 
farinifera, an Tri Lerii ; id eft, Palma Americana Fruttu 
racemoſo. C. B. In the Branches about the Top of the Tree is 
contained a very white medullary Subſtance, which, boiled with 
Fleſh or Oil, is eſteemed good Food; they yield alſo an harder 
and white Subſtance, which they bruiſe, and make up into 
Lumps like Dough, of which Cakes are made of no ungrate- 
ful Taſte ;- and of the Juice they prepare a very ſweet and 
pleaſant meat. The Fruits are ſweet and ſavoury, and 
ſerve to fatisfy the Hunger of thoſe who travel through theſe 
Woods, and vaſt Deſerts. 7 | 
7. Palma' nobilis ſeu regulis Famaicenſis & Barbadenſis. 
Palmifte Franc. & Rochefort. THE CABBAGE-TREE, 
or PALMETO ROYAL. This is @-vaſt tall trait Tree, 
growing ſometimes to the Height of hundred and fifty, 
or three hundred Feet. The Top of the Trunk con- 
tains a white, very tender and ſavoury medullary Subſtance, 
which, eaten raw, taſtes like a Walnut ; but, boiled and pickled 
with the Multitude of tender and white Leaves, which cover 
and involve it'on all Sides, is reckon'd one of the fineſt Diſhes 
that is prepared in the Leeward Iflands. The French, and our 
People too, call this medul Subſtance, with the- Leaves 
which involve it, Chou de Palmiſte; that is, the C of 
the Palm-tree, becauſe they boil it in their Broth, inſtead of 
Cabbage, and. other Herbs. On the very Top of the Trunk 
grows the Involucrum, or Sheath, of the Flower and Fruits 
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called ale. The Fruit are round, and about the Size of an 
8 


8. — Marggr. & Piſon. Palma 4 Farini- 
ſera, Fructu Pruni, Capulce inſidente. Of the Fruit is prepared 
an Oil, which is very medicinal, and particularly againſt the 
Punctures of the Ray-fiſh ; nor do I think there is a better Re- 
medy againſt that Misfortune. 


Miriti difa Piſnis. It bears a 


9. Palma. Brafilienſis nana 


ſingle Fruit, which is eatable and ſweet, and of the Size of an 


Hen's Egg. 

10. Palma Braſilienſis decima Miraiaiba dicta Piſoni, Its 
Fruit = of the Size of a Pigeon's Egg, eatable and ſavoury 
enough. . | 

11: Focara & Fuczara Braſilien bus. Maregrav. Giecara 
Piſoni. Palma coceifors minor Brafilienſis, This has nothin 
ſingular, but in its very ſmall Fruit growing in Cluſters, = 
of the Figure of the -nut. 

12. Katou-[ndel. H. M. Palma Cen Malalarica, Folis 
ant Fructu Pruni Facie, D. Commelin. Sce Karou- 

NDEI. | 

13. Palma Facie cucigſera. J. B. Palma cujus Fruftus 
Cuci. C. B. 

. The Cuciophoron, uuns fegen, of Theophraſtus, is different 
from the Palm tree ; for the Palm-tree riſes up with one ſingle 
and individual Prunk, but the other, after it is ſomewhat 
grown, becomes bifid, and cach Member is again ſubdivided 
into other Branches: Lhe Fruit is as big as a Man's Fiſt, round 
and oblong, of a yellowiſh Colour, and of a ſweet and ver 
grateful I aſte, not cluſter'd, like that of the Palm-tree, wit 
other Characters, which ſhew. that the cucioferous T ree of 
Theophraſlus is not a Species of Palma; but, becauſe all Bota- 
niſts refer it thither, we, in Compliance with them, hive te- 
duc'd it under the Genus of Palm-trees. Ihe Nux Indica 
minor of Cordus, which anſwers to the Cuci of Theophraſtus 
in all things but the Size and Shape, ſcems to me to agree with 
the Coco-nut. I find no Deſcription of the Arbor cuciophore, 
among the Moderns; but the Fruit ſhews it to be a Species of 
2 Palm - tree, and particularly of the coccifera anguloſa. 

14. Palma Indica Folio bicompoſito, Frudtu racemoſo, 
Schunda-pana. H. M. The diſtinguiſhing Character of this Tree 
ſeems to be the Leaves growing by Pairs,and acroſs each other, 

15. Palma vinifera Face er Arboris Trunca ſpineſo. C. B. 
The Fruit of this Tree hangs from the Trunk, after the man- 
ner of Pine-nuts and Ananas, whereas in other Palm- trees 
they proceed from the Head of the Trunk, and are included 
in a Spatha. | | 

The three following Species are reduc'd by Ray, together 
with the Caranaiba, which may be found. under its proper 
Article, to a ſubordinate Genus of Palma, diſtinguiſhed by its 
pliable Fan-ſhaped Leaves. | 

16. Palma coccifera, Folio plicatili drawn Ku Femina 
Carimpana. H. M. Palmeira brava Fæmina Lufutanis, The 
Female cocciſerous Palma with the pliant Fan- ſhaped Leaf. 

17. Palma cocciſer Falis Flabelliformi mas, Ampana. H. M. 
Luſitani Palmeiro bravo macho. Ihe Male cocciferous Palma 
with the pliant Fan-ſhaped Leaf, . 
18. Palma montana Folio plicatili Flabelliformi maximo, 
ſemel tantum 6 1 92 Codda-panna, froe Palma montana 
Malabatica. H. M. Cingalenſibus Talagas & Talagaiia, & 
Talipot. An Palmam referens Arbor farinifera. C. B? The 
Mountain Palm-tree, with the pliable Fan-ſhaped Leaf of the 
largeſt Size. The Leaves of this Tree are ſaid by Captain 
Knox, who lived twenty Years a Captive in the Iſland of Ceylon, 
to be very tenacious, and ſoft like Parchment ; and, tho” large 
enough, when extended, to cover twenty Men, yet to be pliable 
like a Fan, to ſuch a Degree as to be contracted and reduced 
to no bigger Size has ther of a Man's Arm, and beſides to 
be extremely light, ſo as, when divided into Parts, to be ealily 
carry*diin the Hand. | 
| humilis ſpino ſa, Atitara Braſilienſibus dicta. 
Marcgrav. The prickly Dwarf Palm: tree. | 

20. Palma Manicam Hippocraticam referens. C. B. Palma 
ſutcifera. Cluſ. The Dwarf Palm · tree reſembling Hippocrates's 
'Sleeve. Theſe two laſt are in Ray the ſecond and third Species 
of the Palma humilis, or Dwarf Palm- tree. The firſt of them 
you have under the Title Palma humilis. Raii H. P. 

To make Palm- wine, take ripe. common Dates, and put 
them into a Veſſel, which has an Hole bored at the Bottom, 
and ſtopped with a pitch'd Reed, bound about with Linen, to 
cover the Hole. Then, to ten Chœnices of Dates, pour three 
 Congii of Water {See the Articles CHoenix and Coxeius]: 
if you would not have your Wine very ſweet, pour on hve 
Congii of Water on your Dates, and let them alone to mace- 
rate for ten Days, On the eleventh Day, take off the Linen 
Cloth from the Reed; and, receiving the thick and ſweet Wine 
in proper Veilels, fet it aſide for Uſe. 1 Te | 
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This Wine is pleaſant, but noxious to the Head ; it is good 
for Defluxions becauſe of its aſtringent Quality, and is for the 
ſame Reaſon proper in Diſorders of the Stomach, the Cceliac 
Paſſion, and an Hzmoptoe. Some add the like Quantity of 
Water a ſecond time, and ſo draw it off: They do the ſame 
the third, fourth, and fifth time, but no more; for afterwards 
it grows ſour. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 40. 

ALMA ſignifies, alſo, the Palm of the Hand. 

Palma-pinus ſeu conifera. The Name of a large Tree, reſem- 
bling both a Palm, and a Pine. : 
PALMARIS MUSCULUS. The antient Anatomiſts men- 
tion but one Muſcle belonging to the Palm, the Palmaris 
longus; but Fallopius deſcribes the Palmaris brevis, commu- 
nicated by Joannes Baptiſla Cannanus, an eminent Anatomiſt, 
his Cotemporary; and was firſt publiſhed by Valverda, in his 
Anatomy written in Spaniſh, a TS 

The Palmaris Longus, otherwiſe called Ulnaris Gracilis, is a 
ſmall Muſcle, lying between the Os Humeri and the Carpus, 
on the Inſide of the fore Arm, its Body being ſmall and 
ſlender, its Tendon very long and fat. 5 

It is fixed by its fleſhy Portion in the ſmall Criſta of the 
inner Condyle of the Os Arn ſometimes cloſely united to the 
Ulnaris Internus. From thence it runs down fleſhy for ſome 
Space, turning a little obliquely towards the middle of the 
fore Arm, and ends in a long narrow thin Tendon. - 

This Tendon paſſes down the middle of the fore Arm, over 


all the other Muſcles, to which it ſlightly adheres ; and, ad- 


vancing over the large internal annular or tranſverſe Liga- 
ment of the Carpus, is inſerted in the Surface thereof, ſend- 
ing off ſome radiated Filaments to the Fponeurofis Palmaris. 

I have found this Muſcle fixed to the Condyle of the Os 
Humeri, by a Tendon about a Finger's-breadth in Length, to 
which the fleſhy Body was joined toward the Middle of the 
fore Arm. = | 

I have alſo ſeen the inferior Tendon inſerted in the Os 
Scaphoides of the Carpus, without communicating with the 
large annular Ligament ; and I have ſeen the Aponeurefis Pal- 
maris ariſe from this Ligament ; from all which it may be 
reaſonably concluded, that that Aponcuroſis has no eſſential 
Dependence on this Muſcle. | | 

metimes this Muſcle appears to be only a Production from 
the Ulnaris Internus. ; 

The Palmaris brevis, otherwiſe called Palmaris cutaneus, 
is a ſmall thin Plane of fleſhy Fibres, ſituated tranſverſely, or 
more or leſs obliquely, under the Skin of the large Eminence 
of the Palm of the Hand, between the Carpus and the little 
Finger ; its Fibres adhering to the Skin, and being, in ſome 
meaſure, interwoven with the Membrana adipoſa. 

Theſe Fibres are fixed along the Edge of the Aponeuro/is 
Palmaris from the large Ligament of the Catpus toward the little 
Finger; and they run in for ſome Space on the Plane of the 
Aponeuroſis ; but without any Connection with the Bones of 
the Metacarpus. Near the Aponeuroſis theſe Fibres are more or 


leſs tendinous, and ſome of them often croſs each other. They 


are ſometimes ſo thin and pale, as hardly to be ſenſible ; and, 
in ſome Subjects, this Muſcle ſeems to be divided into ſeveral 
Parts, 

The Ulnaris Gracilis ſeems to be an Aſſiſtant to the Ulnar:s 
and Radialis Interni, in bending the Wriſt ; and it ſeems, alſo, 

articularly to aſſiſt the Radialis Internus in the Motion of 
8 IWinſlow. 

PALMATA. A Name for ſeveral Species of Oxcnrs. 

PALMOS, Teas. A Palpitation. See PAaLePiTATIo. 

PALMULA. A Date. Palmula is, alſo, a Name for the 
broad and flat End of a Rib. Blancard. © 

PALPEBRA. The Eye-lids. | | 

PALPITATIO, Palpitation, is a Diſeaſe affecting the 
Heart, in which it labours under a fort of Concuſſion, and 
trembles and palpitates. The Greeks call this Diſorder Teauds 
Tis .xapJia;, ** a Vibration or Trembling, of the Heart ;” and 
we (the Latins) Palpitatio, a Palpitation : The Arteries 
throughout the Body are affected with a vehement Pulſation, 
and ſometimes are, alſo, dilated; eſpecially thoſe above the 
Clavicles. The Diſeaſe frequently intermits, eſpecially whilſt 
the Body enjoys Reſt ; but after immoderate Exerciſe, drink- 
ing ſtrong Wines, Indulgence in Venery, hot Bathing, or a 
Fit of Anger, returns upon the Patient. If a Palpitation of 
the Heart continues long, it threatens ſudden Death; it is 
as much to be dreaded, it it often ſeizes the Patient, and that 
after the Solution, or going off, of other Diſtempers ; and 
comes attended with a great Nauſea and Vomiting, and is not 
at all alleviated thereby. Thoſe on whom this Diſeaſe recurs 
after ſome Months, or even after a Year, never arrive at old 
Age, all dying either of acute Fevers, or ſuddenly of a Syn- 
cope. It is moſt incident to Perſons who are between fort 
and fifty Years of Age, and to ſuch as are moleſted with 
melancholy Flatuoſities, or a Tumor of the Spleen from 


Strength, and ſometimes progno 
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black Bile. A Palpitation of {the Heart precedes a Syneope, 
and often degenerates into it. Lommii Med.” Obj. 

Some ſpaſmodic and convulſive Diſorders affect the whole 
nervous Syſtem, and deftroy almoſt all the Functions of the 
Body, whilſt others are confin'd_ to particular Parts, which 
they uently exagitate with terrible Violence. Of this latter 
kind is the Palpitation of the Heart; which may be defin'd, A 
violent Twitching, or Convulſion, of the Heart, which is a 
muſcular Subſtance ; or a Removal of it from its natural 
Place; ariſing from an impetuous Influx of the fine nervous Fluid 
into the cardiac Nerves, and a too copious Impulſe of the Blood 
into the Right Ventricle of the Heart ; or from an Acrimony 
of the Humours ; or from ſome other Cauſe. 

That this Definition is juſt, will appear from what is after- 
wards to be ſaid ; but it is to be obſerv'd, that it is only ap- 
plicable to a morbid and uneaſy Palpitation of the Heart, 


which is frequently chronical, and which differs from a Tre- 


mor, or flight Palpitation, of the Heart, which happens in 
ſound Perſons, and is ſoon remoy'd ; for a Tremor of the 
Heart ariſes from a quick Influx of the nervous Fluid into thoſe 
nervous Fibres, which, in the ſame Direction with the Veſlek, 
eſpecially the Coronary Arteries, ſurround the external Surface 
of the Heart, or from a too ſlow Influx of that Fluid into 
ſome Ramifications : Hence Lower, in his Treatiſe de Corde, 
Cap. 2. obſerv'd that the Heart of a Dog, upen tying the 
Eighth Pair, was immediately ſeiz d with a Tremor. Hence, 
alſo, the Reaſon is obvious, why this Tremor is obſerv'd to 
happen partly after violent Commotions of Mind, and an ex- 
ceflive Uſe of Venery ; and py why it ſucceeds a Loſs of 
icates Deliquiums, ſome- 

times accompanies malignant Fevers, ſometimes ſucceeds large 
Hzmorrhages, and ſometimes afflicts thoſe who are juſt about to 
die. There is, alſo, a more frequent Palpitation or Motion of 
the Heart, which happens in thoſe who run faſt, jump, play 
at Ball, uſe the hot Baths, indulge themſelves in exceſſive * 
or diſcompoſe and ruffle themſelves by exorbitant Paſſions; and 
this Species of Palpitation is no more than a quick and ſpeedy 
Syſtole of the Heart and Arteries, ariſing from too great 2 
mmotion, and too expeditious a Circulation, of the Humours 
through the Cavities of the Heart. This quick Syſtole of the 


Heart, when free from an Hardneſs of the Pulſe, is diſtinguiſhed 


from a febrile Pulſe, which is hard and frequent. A Palpitation 
of the Heart ought, alſo, to be diſtinguiſhed from that which is 
ſometimes perceived, eſpecially in Women, about the laſt 
Months of Geſtation, in the epigaſtric Region of the Abdomen, 
and which is nothing but too great a Repletion and Pulſation 
of the Arteries, ſituated there, eſpecially of the Celiac Arteries, 
by means of too large a Quantity of Blood, which cannot 
ny enough return through the ſplenic Veins. This 

pecies of Palpitation is moſt commodiouſly cured by Vene- 
ſection; and an Inſtance of it is found in A. NM. C. Dec. 1. 
An. 6. But of theſe we do not treat, ſince we only conſider 
ſuch as frequently, and without any evident or external Cauſe, 
ſeizes he five, and is performed with ſo great a Contraction 
and Agitation of the Heart, that it is moved out of its natural 
Seat, and either forced more to the Left Side, or thruſt ſo 
violently againſt the Ribs, Sternum, and Præcordia, that the 
Pulſation raiſes the external Integuments, and may be, ſome- 
times, perceived without the Cloaths, according to Fore/tus, in 
Ob. Lib. 17. Ob. 10. and Chriftophorus @ Vega, in Lib. 3. 
de Art. Med. Cap. 8. Rivinus, alſo, in his Treatiſe de Palpi- 
tatione Cordis, Sect. 13. informs us, that, in a Patient labour- 
ing under a Palpitation of the Heart, he found a red Spot in 
that Part of the Breaſt ; where, upon applying his Hand, he 
found the Pulſation ; and that, in another 45 he found a 
Callus in the ſame Part. 

In the hiſtorical Deſcription of this Diſorder, there are ſome 
Circumſtances, which deſerve a particular Conſideration. Thoſe, 
then, are more ſubject to this Diſorder than others, who are of 
firm Habits, ſanguine melancholy Temperaments, delicate 
Minds, ſuch as are ſubject to. Frights, young Perſons who 
abound in Blood and Juices ; thoſe whoſe eee of 
Blood, whether artificial or natural, are ſuppreſſed or neglected; 
and eſpecially Women whoſe Menſes are not duly diſcharged, 
or who have Hzmorrhages of the Noſe ſuppreſſed. Hence 
Ballonius, in Lib. 1. Conſil. uſes theſe Words: ©* As in 
« young Men entering into a State of Puberty, and ac- 
« cuſtomed to frequent Hæmorrhages, a Palpitation of the 
«© Heart may happen, if theſe Hzmorrhages are ſuppreſſed, ſo 
<<. it may alſo happen to young Women, in whom the Menſes 
„ have not as yet begun to flow, becauſe in this Caſe the 
«© Blood regurgitates to the ſuperior Parts.” The Palpitation 
is ſometimes more gentle, and ſometimes more violent ; ſome- 
times ſhorter, and ſometimes longer ; ſometimes it attacks the 
miſerable Patients when aſleep, ſo as to awake them ſuddenly ; 
ſometimes it, alſo, ſeizes them by Day, and is often increafed 
after eating 3 ſometimes violent Anxieties of the Præcordia 

| ' precede 
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this Palpifation, and under the immediate Paroxyſm 
the Breathing is quick and difficult ; It is ſometimes accom- 
ied with a Tremor of the Heart; and what is particularly 
remarkable is, that tho? the Pulſe is intermitting, it does not, 
nevertheleſs, correſpond to the Motion of the Heart; but is 
languid and diminiſhed. Beſides, according to Timens a 
Guldenblee, in Epiſl. 23. the Pulſe is not at all to be perceived 
in the Wriſt. Under a violent Paroxyſm, a great Uneaſineſs 
is perceived.in the Region of the Præcordia, on account of the 
Diſorder produced in the Diaphra m, by the Force, and palpi- 
tating Motion, of the Phrenic Nerve, ſituated about the Left 
Side of the Heart. A conſiderable Languor of the Body, and a 
Tremor of the Joints, remain after the Palpitation is over. 

As for the Cauſes and Seat of the Diforder, the formal Cauſe 
is always ſo violent a Contraction and Convulſion of the Heart, 
that it is moved out of its natural State; but the material and 
proximate Cauſe is a certain Stagnation of the Blood, eſpe- 
cially in the Right Ventricle of the Heart, and a too great Con- 
geltion of it to the ſame Part; on account of which there 
happens an impetuous Influx of the nervous Kind into the 
Cardiac Nerves and Fibres of the Heart, and a preternatural 


Contraction of them. But, that theſe Things may be the better 


underſtood, we ſhall premiſe ſomething concerning the Structure 
of the Heart. | 

Firſt, then, Johannes Maria Lanciſi, in his Freatiſe de Motu 
Cordis & Aneuriſmatibus, contrary to the Opinion of moſt Phy- 
ſicians, who think that the Nerves of the Heart are very ſmall, 
and hardly conſiderable, has ſhewn, from accurate anatomical 
Reſearches, that very conſiderable and numerous Nerves are 
communicated to the Muſcles of the Heart ; for, in each Side, 
the Right as well as Left, there are five Pairs of Nerves to be 
found ; the firft of which, called the Par Fagum, ariſing in the 
Brain, between the Nates and eſtes, is propagated among 


the ſmall Ramifications of the Carotid Arteries, and, in the ſame 
Direction with the Vena Cava, is convey'd to the Peri- 


cardium ; and, ſpreading its ſmall Ramifications to the Auricles 
and Arteries, terminates in the Rete Nervoſum, to be found 
between the Aorta and Pulmonary Artery in the poſterior Baſis 
of the Heart. The ſecond, called the Superior intercoſtal Pair, 
ariſes from the ſame Origin with the former ; and, being ſent 
from the Head through the Perforation of the Os 
deſcends above the Aorta; and, dividing itſelf into three Rami- 
fications, communicates one to the external Part of the Heart, 
and the other two to what is commonly called the Reticular 
Contexture. The third, called the Vertebral Pair, ariſing within 
the Brain near the tenth Pair,and running off with the Vertebral 
Artery, proceeds through the bony Canal; and, going out about 
the ſeventh Vertebra of the Neck, is inſerted in various Parts 
of the Heart, and is at laſt diftributed to the Rete Nervoſum. 
The fourth, called the Inferior Intercoſtal Pair, ariſes from the 
Spinal Marrow, between the third and fourth Vertebra of the 
Neck; and, ſending off ſome Ramifications to the Auricles, and 
both Veias, often concurs in the Formation of the Plexus Ner- 
voſus. The fifth, called the Phrenic Pair, arifing from the laſt 
Vertebra of the Neck, and firſt of the Back, diſtributes Nerves 
to the Auricles and Ventricles, and ſpreads through the Plexus 
Nervoſus, from which numberleſs Ramifications are diftributed 
through the whole Subſtance of the Heart. Hence we learn, 
why the Heart is poſſeſſed of a Degree of Strength ſuperior to 
that of all the other Muſcles of * ; as alſo, why, when 
one Nerve is tied, the Heart, by reaſon of the irregular Influx 
of the nervous Fluid into the other Pairs, trembles ; and why 
its Motion is not totally interrupted. *Tis, alſo, to be obſerved, 
that three Pairs of theſe Nerves form Ganglions, of which the 
other two are free. By theſe laſt, the regular and natural Mo- 
tion of the Heart is performed ; and, by the three former, its 
violent and irregular Liotions ſucceeding the Paſſions of the 
Mind, Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why the Paſſions of the 
Mind are ſo powerful in altering the Motion of the Heart. 
*Tis, alſo, to be obſerved, that the Vena Cava is furniſhed with 
more Nerves than the other Veſſels; becauſe it ftands in need 
of a great Degree of Strength, in order to return the Blood of 
whole Body. | 
"Tis, Al. to be obſerved, that the Heart is a Muſcle, or rather 
a Congeries of Muſcles ; for, as Anatomy informs us, that it 
is formed of numberleſs Fibres, and fleſhy Columns, fo tis cer- 
tain, that each of theſe is compounded of numberleſs other 
ſmall Fibres, every one of which, as it is a Congeries of the 
ſmalleſt Fibres, deſerves the Name of a Muſcle, eſpecially ſince 
each is covered with a very fine Membrane, prepared of a Con- 
texture of the nervous Fibres and Arteries. Hence it follows, 
— the Heart, both internally and externally, is highly nervous, 

„ and capable of being vellicated to a Contraftion 

every thing lodged in it. Beſides, the Heart is a diſenga 
Muſcle, ſuſpended by four large Veſſels; for which it 
may, by p Commotions, be drawn to any Side, and 
removed from its natural Seat. The Uſe of the Heart is to 
promote the Circulation of the Blood through the whole Body, 


Petroſum, 


„ : The Blood from. all Parts 
of the Body is, by means of Veins, which are at- firſt ſmall, 


and then 
large Sinus, which it forms near the Right Auricle of the 


larger, convey'd into the Vena Cava, and enters its 


Heart; and, being convey'd:thence, enters into the ſaid Auricle, 
as being an hollow Muſcle at that time dilated ; the Chyle, at the 
ſame time, from the Subclavian Vein, enters the ſame Auricle 
by means of the Vena Cava Deſcendens. This Auricle, there- 
fore, being full of Humours, is ſolicited to a Contraction; by 
which it forces the Blood into the Right Ventricle of the Heart, 
which is either totally relaxed, or, according to Lancif, in 
the End of its Diaſtole, and Beginning of its Syſtole ; but the 
Right Ventricle, in conſequence of its nervous — is, by 
the large N of Blood contained in it, ſtimulated to a 
ſtrong Conſtriction, and forces the Blood into the pulmonary 
Artery every-where diſtributed through the Lungs ; the Re- 
turn of the Blood into the Auricle being prevented by the 
Tricuſpid Valves. Hence, the Paſſages being every-where free, 
it is convey'd to the pulmonary Vein, and is, in the ſamemanner, 
received by the Left Ventricle of the Heart; from which it is 
convey'd, through the Aorta, to all the Parts of the Body. 
When the Blood is expreſſed from the Heart, its emp Veuvichs 


are reſtored to their natural State, which is the Diaſtole ; and, 
as ſoon as they are again filled with Blood, they are again nece(- 
farily contracted. us the Syſtole and Diaffole of the Heart 


laſt as long as Life, which conſiſts in an entire and perfect Cir- 
culation of the Humours, 

From what has been ſaid, tis obvious, that to the natural 
Motion of the Heart there are requiſite, firſt, a juſt Pro- 
portion between the Fluid to be moved and the ſolid Part, that 
thus only ſuch a Quantity of the former may be convey'd, as 
is capable of being ſurmounted by the natural Force of the 
Heart: Secondly, a juſt Temperature, and natural Mixture, of 
the Fluids : Thirdly, a due Strength of the Hearr, and con» 
ſequently a ſufficient Influx of the nervous Fluid, and of the 
arterial ſpirituous $16 A Fourthly, a right Diſpoſition of the 
Ducts and Veſlels which convey and return the Blood to and 
from the Veſſels of the Heart, and a Freedom of their Cavities 
from all preternatural Obſtructions. If theſe are not in a natural 
State, they alter the Motion of the Heart in various Manners. 
But ſince we only treat of a violent Palpitation of the Heart, 
in order to diſtinguiſh it from other Motions of the Heart, we 
are to obſerve, that it is always requiſite, firſt, that ſomething 
offenſive be lodged in the Right Ventricle of the Heart ; 
Secondly, that, in conſequence of this, there ſhould be a greater 
and more impetuous Influx of the nervous Fluid into the Cardiac 
Nerves : And, thirdly, that, in conſequence of this, there 
ſhould facceed a preternaturally great and violent Subſultus, 
and Contraction of the Heart, which, being often and quickly 
continued, does not ceaſe till the foreign Impediment is re- 
moved : Fourthly, that, by ſo violent an Agitation, the Heart 
ſhould be moved out of its natural Seat, becauſe it is pena. 4 
and pendulous : Fifthly, that it ſhould frequently be protru 
principally to the Left Side, becauſe the Impulſe happens from 
the Right to the Left Side : And, fixtbly, that the Progreſs 
of the Humours through. the Arteries thould be irregular, 
and ſometimes abſolutely ceaſe for ſome Minutes. Hence, in 
the Wriſt, the Pulſe is generally perceived intermittent, weak, 
ſmall, or abſolutely none at all Deliquiums, alſo, frequently 
accompany this Diforder. 

We now come to inquire into the mediate Cauſes of a Pal- 
itation of the Heart ; fir which Purpoſe we ſhall firſt inquire 
into the Phenomena which preſent themſelves upon laying 
open the Carcaſes of thoſe who have died of this Diſorder. We 
ſhall not mention the Polypuſes, the Stones, and other preter- 
natural Subſtances found in Hearts, and the Cavities of the 
Veſſels, ſince theſe Facts are ſufficiently atteſted by Authors: 
Nor ſhall we mention the preternatural Quantity of Water 
ti with Blood in the Pericardium aſter th, which we 
L afterwards account for ; but we ſhall only ſpecify what 
kind of Conſtitution of the Heart has been found upon diſ- 
ſecting ſuch Patients: Thus, in A. N. C. Dec. 2. An. 9. Ob/. 
44. we are told, that, u 2 ſuch a Carcaſe, the Heart 
e- eternaturally large; its Right Ventricle dilated, and 
with a very black Blood; the Arteries collapſed, and the 
Vena Cava Aſcendens elevated into a very large Tumor. The 
ſame is evinced by Willis, in Tr. de Madicament. Oper. Sed. 7. 
Cap. 3. where, the Infarction of the Right Ventricle, 
and Auricle of the Heart, the Lungs were alſo infarcted with 
a black, 7 and extravaſated Blood. Joh. Couſin, in Nov, 
Aftbhmat, Hift. 3. informs us, that he had found ſome Hearts as 
large as that of an Ox. 


and membranous, generated principally in the Ventricles and 
Auricles of the Heart, then reaching into the Veins, and 
thence, frequently, forced. into the Arteries, Where theſe 
Concretions produce a Palpitation of the Heart, we generally 
find theſe Signs : The Palpitation is immediately increaſed after 
violent Exerciſe, going up Stairs, or the lighteſt Commotion 
of the Blood. There is a great 3 about the Præcordia, 
accompanied with a weak, unequal, and ſometimes a plainly 
intermitting Pulſe ; the Patient breathes with ſo much Dit- 
ficulty, that there is often Danger of Suffocation ; the Diſ- 
order is, alſo, frequently accompanied withDeliquiums, continues 
long, and yields to no Medicines. Such a Concretion, when 
lodged in the Cavities of the Heart, according to its various 
Situation, admits ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs, of the 
Blood, convey'd through the Vena Cava. Hence, according 
as the Quantity of Blood is greater or leſs, the Pulſe is ſome- 
times ſtrong, and at other times weak and obſcure. 
ſuch a Polypus remains immoveable in the Place to which it 
adheres, we obſerve no Palpitation ; but if, when ſeparated 
from the Part where it was firſt formed, it fluctuates freely in 
the Ventricles of the Stomach, hence it may poſſibly be con- 
veyed, along with the Blood, into ſome wide Blood: veſſel, 
where, being firmly impacted, it totally cloſes it up, and hinders 
the Progreſs of the Blood, till it is again reſolved ; then the 
Pulſe is not only intermittent and ſilent ; but, alſo, the Veſſels 
being thus obſtructed, and the perpetual Afflux continuing to 
the Right Ventricle of the Heart, the Blood ſtagnates there, 
diſtendsit, and thus ſtimulates the Heart toa violent Concuſſion, 
or Palpitation, which does not ceaſe, till a free Circulation of 


the Blood is again reſtored, 


Hence, in thoſe who die of a Palpitation of the Heart, - 


ariſing from a Polypus, the Right Ventricle and Auricle of the 
Heart, together with the Vena Cava, are found 2 di- 
lated by the Blood ſtagnating within them. See 4. N. C. 


Dec, 2. An. 6. . 2 55 and Act. Berol. Dec. 2. Vol. 7. 
A Palpitation of the Heart, alſo, frequently ariſes from ſome 


Fault of the Fluids; eſpecially when their Bulk is ſo great, as to 

render them ſuperior to the F. orce of the Solids; for, when the 
Humours are redundant, not only the Veſſels in which they are 
contained, but, alſo, more eſpecially, the Ventricles of the 
Heart, when theſe Humours are thrown into violent Com- 
motions, or, by Spaſms, carried impetuouſly, and in too large 
a Quantity, to the ſuperior Parts, muſt be diſtended, relaxed, 
and ſtimulated to a Palpitation. In ſuch a Caſe, the Counte- 
nance is red and florid, the Veſſels turgid with Blood, and the 
Pulſe large. This Species of the Diſorder is principally incident 
to young Perſons of ſanguineous Conſtitutions, who, when 
young, were ſubje& to large Hæmorrhages of the Noſe ; upon 
the Ceſſation of which, they perceive Compreſſions, and Un- 
eaſineſs of the Breaſt. The ſame Misfortune is, alſo, fre- 
quently obſerved to happen to thoſe, who, at the ſtated Times, 
neglect their uſual Evacuations of Blood. Hence we can 
account for the Inſtances of thoſe, who, at ſtated Times of 
the Year, prevent a recurring Palpitation of the Heat by Vene- 
ſection alone: An Example of this we have in Zacutus Luſi- 


tanus, M. P. H. Lib. 2. Hiſt. 39. The ſame is, alſo, aſſerted by 


Stalpart Vander Miel, who, in Obſer. Rarior. Cent. 1. Ob/. 
ou us a Caſe, from Galen, of a certain. young Man, who, 
eing, for three Years ſucceſſively, afflicted with a Palpitation 
of the Heart, always felt Relief from Veneſection; but, on the 
fourth and ſubſequent Years, totally preſerved himſelf from it 
by ſeaſonable Veneſection. | 
But it more frequently happens, that a Palpitation of the 
Heart is induced by too large a Congeſtion of Blood, and viſcid 
Serum in it; for tis to be obſerved, that thick and viſcid Hu- 
mours are, in their Circulation, firſt of all, ſtopt in the 
Liver; then, ſtagnating in the Viſcera of the lower Abdomen, 
and the nerveo-membranous Parts, they ſtimulate them to 
ſpaſmodic Strictures. When the Abdomen is conſtricted, the 
Blood is more copiouſly forced to the Præcordia, and from the 
Vena Portz the blackeſt Blood is forced thro* the Vena Cava 
into the RightVentricle of the Heart, in ſuch a Quantity, that 
the natural Syſtole is hardly ſufficient: for propelling it; but a 
Blood ſo thick and viſcid frequently leaves in the Heart a 
ſtagnant Portion, to the Expulſion of which the Palpitation is 
often oppoſed. Hence the: firſt Rudiments of a Polypus are 
almoſt always laid. : And hence a Reaſon may be given, why 
hypochondriac, ſcorbutic, and cachectic Patients labour under a 
Palpitation of the Heart, as one of their moſt troubleſome 
Symptoms; as, alſo, why young Girls, on account of the great 
ompreſſion of their Abdomen by their Stays, are greatly ſub- 
ject to this Diſorder. Hence tis, alſo, obvious, why Men, by a 
Suppreſſion of the Hzmorrhoids, are affliQed with this terrible 
Symptom ; and why cacochymic Girls, about the firſt Eruption 
of their Menſes, when they are not duly evacuated, as, alſo, 
Women, wheſcAgerenders themincapable of ſuch an Evacuation, 


When 
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are much ſuhject to this Diſorder, under which the goon . 
labour about the more remarkable Changes of the Moon. 1 | 
this Caſe, where the vital Juices are thick, a Palpitation of 
tne Heart is a familiar Symptom to thoſe who labour under a 
flatulent or nephritic Colic ;' for, whilſt the Flatulencies and 
Spaſms compreſs and diſtend the Veſſels of the lower Abdomen, 
and, by that means, force the Blood in a greater Quantity to 
the Præcordia, the Reaſon is obvious, why a Palpitation of the 
Heart ſhould thence be produced. 

A Palpitation of the Heart is, alſo, frequently produced by a 
certain ſubtile acrid and cauſtic Matter, which, not only actin 
on the Precordial and Cardiac Nerves, renders Reſpiration di 
ficult; but, alſo, being carried along with the Maſs of Hu- 
mours to the Heart, and its dilated Coronary Veſſels, adheri 
to the nervous and fleſhy Fibres, it, by vellicating them, diſ- 
poſes them to violent concuſſory Motions. Thus, there are 
numberleſs Inſtances of Perſons who have been ſeized with a 
Palpitation of the Heart, in conſequence of an Itch, or Purple 
Fever, either repelled, not ſufficiently appearing, or receding ; 
as, alſo, other exanthematous Diſorders prepoſterouſly repelled, 
or Ulcers too ſoon conſolidated, The ſame Obſervation holds 
equally true, with reſpect to the arthritic or gouty Matter, when. 
forced inwards. Simon Pauli, in REP: Botan. gives us 
a remarkable Inſtance of a violent Palpitation of the Heart, 
produced by a Suppreſſion of a Fœtor of the Feet: Of this 
kind are, alſo, the Inſtances of Perſons who have fallen 
into this Diſorder by fetid and poiſonous Vapours. Thus 
Gadofredus Schultzius, Tr. de Natur. Tinct. Bezoard. Cap. 5. 
informs us, that this Diſorder was produced by the Fumes of 
A received into the Lungs. - | 

This Diſorder may not only be induced by theſe Faults of 
the Humours, but, alſo, by a Defect of Blood; as we find 
from many Inſtances. Thus *tis certain from Experience, that 
not only Tremors, but, alſo, „ e Palpitations, of the Heart 
have been produced after large Diſcharges of Blood, whether from 
the Uterus in Abortions, or Child- birth, or by the Menſes, or 
by a Spitting of Blood from the Lungs, or from any other Parts 
of the Body; for, as, in order duly to perform the Syſtole and 
Diaſtole, a due Influx of the nervous Fluid, and arterial Blood, 
into the Heart, and its Veſſels, is requiſite ; ſo when, in theſe 
Caſes, his Influx isleſſen'd, the Strength of the Heart is weaken'd, 
and its Contraction rendered inſufficient, Hence, by the Blood 
ruſhing in, Grumes and ulums are gradually left in the 
Cavities of the Heart ; and, being accumulated, not only hinder 
the free Circulation of the Blood, the Cauſe of Deliquiums, 
ſo frequent in theſe Diſorders, but, alſo, ſtimulate the Heart 
to that Commotion commonly called Palpitation. But, in this 
Caſe, the Diſorder is found light, tho' frequently recurring. 

Among the Cauſes of this Diſorder, the moſt conſiderable 
are immoderate Perturbations of Mind, which operate in yarious 
Manners, ſince ſome of them throw the Humours into briſk 
Commotions, and force them from the interior Parts to the 
Surface of the Body, ſuch as Anger, and Joy ; whilſt others; 
conſtricting the exterior Parts, rather force the Humours in- 
wards, ſuch as Fear, Terror, and Grief. Thus, according to 
Experience, and the Obſervation of Gabelcouerus, in Cent. 4+ 
Curat. 84. Anger, and profuſe Joy, rarely induce a true Palpi- 

otion as conſiſts in a 


tation of the Heart, but only ſuch a 
quick 17 Spa and Diaſtole of the Heart and Arteries, and is 
widely di 


fferent from a true Palpitation. Fear will frequent! 
produce a Tremor of the Heart, and may, alſo, be the Cauſe | 
of a Palpitation, according to Baglivi, in Prax. Med. Lib. 2. 
But tis certain from daily Experience, that Dread, or Terror, 
is very powerful in exciting a Palpitation of the Heart; the 
Reaſon of which ſeems to be this, t, whilſt the Force of 
Terror is ſuch, that, conſtricting the external Parts, it forces 
the Humours to the internal Parts ; theſe ruſh more copiouſly 
to the Heart, which they diſtend beyond its natural Degree of 
Dilatation and Force, to a preternatural Reſiſtance, which 
produces a. Palpitation. I have, alſo, frequently obſerved, 
that hypochondriac Men, and thoſe of weak neryous Syſtems, 
were ſeized with a Palpitation of the Heart after intenſe Me- 
ditation, a previous Refrigeration of the Extremities, and a 
Vertigo. Hyſteric Women are, alſo, afflicted with a Palpitation 
of the Heart, upon the Smell of Perfumes. 
Among the more remote Cauſes of a Palpitation of the H 
are flatulent Aliments, eſpecially when eaten by thoſe of a 
weak and languid Digeſtion, ſuch as hypochondriac Patients are ; 
for ſuch leguminous and oleraceous Aliments leave a. mucous 
Lentor in the Stomach and Inteſtines ; the Vapours ariſing 
from which not only diſtend the Inteſtines, and thus hinder 
the free Circulation of the Blood through the Veſſels of the 
Abdomen; but, alſo, by expanding the Stomach, hinder the 
due Deſcent of the Diaphragm, and the Courſe of the Blood 
through the Lungs, and retard its Motion through the Cavities 
of the Heart. Thus Malpighi, in Epift. ad Borellium, 
: | 8 informs 
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us of himſelf, that he had been frequently afflicted 
with violent Palpitations of the Heart, by eating minous 
Subſtances. Hence, alſo, the Reaſon is obvious, why hypo- 
chondriac Patients are principally aflited with a Palpitation of 
the Heart after cating, and why many of the Antients placed 
the Cauſe of this Diſorder in Flatulencies : So that Hippocrates, 
in Lib. 2. Epidem. Se. 5. affirmed, that all.Palpitations ef 
the Heart were accompanied with Flatulencies. Nor, among 
the accidental Cauſes of this Diſorder, are we to overlook the 
Strictures of the lower Abdomen, Thighs, and Legs, and too 
tight. Clothes 3. ſince theſe, by forcing the Humours upwards, 
contribute to the Production of this Diſorder, in thoſe who 
are previouſly diſpoſed to it, as Gabelcoverus, in Cent. 3. 
Curat. 114. informs us; and ** gives us a memorable 
Inſtance of one, who, falling about Noon, with his 
Garters too tight, was ſeized with a Palpitation of the Heart ; 
which was forthwith removed, upon loofing his Garters, In 
thoſe, who from too great a Thickneſs of Blood, or polypous 
Concretions, are ſubject to Palpitations of the Heart, nothing 
more contributes to recal the Diſorder, than all Commotions of 
the Humours, whether produced by violent Paſfions of the 
Mind, or hot Aliments and Liquors ; an Inſtance of which, 

roduced by Aliments too high-ſeaſon'd with Spice, is found in 
2 N. C. Decad. 1. An. 3. wn 134. or by violent Motion 
of the Body, which is always obſerved to be injurious to ſuch 


N Pathological Conſideration of this Diſ- 


informs 


Before we leave the 
90 ſhall briefly deliver our Sentiments concerning the 
Water of the Pericardium. Tis, therefore, certain from many 
Obſervations, that, in thoſe who have died of a Palpitation of 
the Heart, a large Collection of Water has been found in the 
Pericardium : is is evinced by various Inſtances, to be 
found in Carolus Piſo, de Morbis a feraſa Colluvie ; Olaus Bor- 
richius, in 4. Haſfn. Hellerius, in Schol. Lib. 1. Gap. 39. 
Tulpius, Lib. 4. Cap. 20. Fernelius, Lib. 5, Pathol. Cap. 12. 
Many Phyſicians have, alſo, affigned this Water in the Pericar- 
dium, for the Cauſe of the Palpitation ; but I am rather of 
Opinion, with Lower, in Tr. de Corde, Cap. 2. that it is the 
EffeR of the Palpitation ; for, as *tis certain from many Ob- 
ſervations, that the Blood, when 1 — in any Part, de- 
poſits its more ſerous and ſubtile Portion, as in the Brain, 
the Inteſtines, the Uterus, and the Bladder; ſo tis equally 
certain, that Blood ſtagnating in the Ventricles and Auricles 
of the Heart, and put into violent Commotions, depoſits its 
more ſubtile Part, which is extravaſated into the Pericardium. 
Hence we obſerve, that not only a Dropſy of the Pericardium, 
but, alſo, of the Breaſt, is generated, and ſucceeds the Palpi- 
it n of the Heart. : 5 ; : 4 
ha” for the Prognoſtic of this Diſorder, Galen, in his Treatiſe 
de Locis affettis, informs us, That thoſe, who in Youth, or 
e the Declenſion of Age, were ſeized with a violent Palpita- 
« tion of the Heart, rarely live long, but die ſoon.“ And, 
Avicena, Fen, 3. Primi L. Doct. 5. Cap. 1. has theſe Words: 
« The Perſon who is often afflicted with a Tremor of the 
« Heart, ought to dread a ſudden Death 3 becauſe, as this 
« Symptom affects a principal Part, it is eaſily changed into a 
« Syncope, which terminates in Death.” Nor is this Dif- 
order be neglected, from whatever Cauſe it proceeds; for it 


often to terminates in a mortal Suffocation or Syncope, if 


Heart is ſo diſtended beyond the Sphere of its Elaſticity, 
t it cannot again contract itſelf. It is, alſo, eaſily converted 
into a dangerous Hzmoptyſis, a Phthiſis, a Cachexy, a con- 
vulfive Aſthma, a Dropſy of the Breaſt, and an Anaſarca. 
An unlucky Termination is to be dreaded, if the Palpitation is 
frequent, large, and accompanied with a Difficulty of Breathing, 
Deliquiums: and an unequal Pulſe. In general, both in making 
the Prognoſtic, and accompliſhing the Cure of this Diſorder, the 
Phyſician muſt carefully obſerve, whether the Palpitation is 
idiopathic, or has its Cauſe within the Heart, or, at leaſt, the 
adjacent Veſſels ; or whether it is ſymptomatic, or appears as a 
Symptom of ſpaſmodic; convulſi ve, hyſteric, and hypochondriac 
Difarders. e former can hardly be cured, whereas the latter 
totally ceaſes when the primary Diſorder is removed. 
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The more inveterate a Palpitation of the Heart is, the more 
difficult it is to be cured ; for, if the Fibres of the Heart are 
often preternaturally vellicated and diſtended, they are at laſt 
ſo weakened, that the Diſorder becomes habitual, and is ex- 
cited by the ſlighteſt Cauſe: So that, if the Beginnings of any 
Diſorder are to be ſeaſonably check d, much more ought the 
Rudiments of this to be oppoſed ; becauſe, tho? in the Infat 
of the Diſorder a perfect Cure may be obtained, yet when it is 
inveterate, and hy ten when it is of the _— Kind, 
a palliative Cure can only be hoped for. The Intentions of 
Cure, to be purſued, are: "22! W 
e bs CO 


Firſt, B 


1 7 1 
motions of 


2 Methods to | 
nervous Parts and 
Veſſels. 


the preternatural Cotjis 
Fibres of the Heart and 
oy, To hinder the Stagnation of the Blood about the 
Heart and Lungs, by deriving its Afflux to theſe Parts elſe 
where, and rendering the Circulation more free, And, . 
Thirdly, Out of the Paroxyſm to remove the Cauſes which 
excite the Diſorder. . | 
As for the Paroxyſms, a rational Phyſician is to inqulre what 
occaſiona] Cauſe has contributed to induce them: When, fot 
Inſtance, he is aſcertained, that it proceeds from an Ebullition 
of the Humours, the moſt valuable Medicines. are ſuch as 
correct this Ebullition, and, at the ſame time, allay the preter= 
natural Motions of the ſolid Parts. This Intention is beſt 
anſwered by tbe antiſpaſmodie Powders prepared of Crabs- 
eyes, diaphoretic Antimony, depurated Nitre, Cinnabar, Am- 
ber, the Tooth of the Sea-horſe philoſophically prepared, Hartſ- 
horn * without Fire, and a ſmall Quantity of the Ex- 
tract of r: The precipitating Powders, alfo, either alone, 
or in Conjunction with the anodyne mineral Liquor, ex- 
hibited in a Draught of cold Water, is highly beneficial in 
correcting the Orgaſm of the Humours, When the Palpitation 
roceeds from — of the Inteſtines, or when the 
tient is coſtive, the Skin dry, and the Feet cold, beſides 
the above- mentioned internal Medicines, we are, alſo, to uſe 
external Remedies ; and eſpecially the Flatulencies and Faces 
are to be eliminated by the Anus, by means of oleous and 
gently carminative Clyſters. The Feet muſt alſo be immerſed 
in limpid Water, but with this Caution, that, if they are exceſ- 


fively cold, are previouſly to be rubbed with warm Cloths. 
When violent Hzmorrhages have preceded a Palpitation, and 


the Patient is exceſſively weak, and ſubje& to frequent Deliqui- 
ums, to the temperating Medicines, already mentioned, we are 
to add Analeptics ; ſuch as Mixtures prepared of the Waters 
of Lily of the Valley, and Turkiſh Baum, Cinnamon-water 
prepared without Wine, Black-cherry-water, the Pulvis Mar- 
chionis, Crabs-eyes, the anodyne mineral Liquor, and ſome 
_— Syrup, ſuch as that of the four cordial Flowers. 
The Eſſence of Amber is, alſo, of an excellent analeptic and 
corroborative Virtue in this Caſe, Nor, in the Cure of Pal- 

tations of the Heart, are we to neglect the Uſe of external 

emedies ; among which are diſcutient and balſamic Fomen- 
tations, and Bags applied to the Præcordia, and Pit of the 
Stomach : Theſe may be prepared of Roſ » Mint, Baum, 
the Flowers of Roman Chamomile, and other Ingredients ; 
which are to be ſprinkled with vinous Baum- water. Foreftus 
highly commends green Baum with Borrage warmed, and' ap- 
plied with Roſe-water, and a little Vinegar. This Intention 
is, alſo, anſwered by anointing the Præcordia with the Balſam 
of Life. If there is a Redun of Blood, and Veneſection 
has for a long time been neglected, and if the Diſorder will 
yield to none of the above-mentioned Remedies, nothing re- 


mains but to open a Vein in the Foot; or, if other Circum- 


ſtances permit, in the ſuperior Parts of the Body ; in which 
Caſe, a ſufficient Quantity of Blood is to be taken away ; for, 
by this means, the Præcordia are freed from the preternatural 
Load of Humours, and a due Equilibrium is reſtored between 
the ſolid and fluid Parts, Thus Honſtius, in Lib. 45 Ob/. 16. 
affirms, that Veneſection proved ſurpriſingly beneficial in the 
Paroxyſm of a Palpitation, Some Perſons, by inclining the 
Right Side to the Earth, can alleviate, and even totally remove, 
the Paroxyſms of this Diſorder. Inſtances of this I have fre- 
quently ſeen, and a memorable one is found in A. N. C. Dec. 
1. An. 2. The Reaſon of this is ſufficiently obvious; for, by 
this incurvated Poſture of the Body, the too quick Afflux of 
the Blood through the Vena Cava Deſcendens is intercepted. 
Out of the Paroxyſm, the whole Intention of Cure conſiſts 
in removing, or, at leaſt, diminiſhing, the Cauſes which foment 
and ſupport the Diſtemper. For this Purpoſe, the Phyſician is 
Ailigently to guard againſt an Increaſe of the Humours, eh | 
when the Diſeaſe derives its Origin from à Defect of Blood; 
for by this means we not only prevent a Redundance and Spiſſi- 
tude of the Humours, but, alſo, retard the Growth of ro, 
if they are already formed. This End is moft effeQually 
anſwered by Veneſection, which not only affords ſignal Relief 


in the Paroxyſm, but is, alſo, highly beneficial in 1 
ib. 


Returns of the Diforder, Hence Galen, in 5. de Lots 
affettis, Cap. 2. does not heſitate to affirm, that all Patients 
who labour under a Palpitation of the Heart, may be cured by 
Veneſection, and the Uſe of attenuating Aliments and Medi- 


eines. This ſame Opinion is eſpouſed by Antonius ab Altomari, 
Cap. 8. Victor Trinca- 

. Medicament. & Cap, de 1.6% 78. 
it. 39. and Verza 

e Meaſures are not 1 moſt effectual in 


Spiſſi 
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Cap. 45. Capiuacius, Lib. 2. Pratt. 
velius, in Prælect. de 
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wade, of the Blood, but almoſt the only Means which can 
afford or to thoſe afflicted with polypous Concretions in 
the Heart. f 

| Beſides, ſtronger Attempts are, alſo, to be made for the 
Removal of the Cauſes ; for anſwering which Intention, if the 
Palpitation is ſymptomatic, we are, in the Cure, to direct our 
Views to the primary Diſorder, If this is of the hypochondriac 
Kind, the ſame Meaſures are to be taken with thoſe recom- 


mended under the Article Hy pocHonDRIACA PASSIO; but a 


particular Regard is to be had to the Thickneſs of the Humours, 
which, as it lays a Foundation, for polypous Concretions, ſo it 
requires the ſame Method of Cure ; only with this Difference, 
that, in a ſimple Spiſſitude of the Humours, the Diſorder is 
to be totally removed; whereas in Polypuſes it is only to be 
removed, in order to prevent greater Dangers. But, in both 
Caſes, it is the principal Intention of Cure, both byAliments and 
Medicines, to-preſerve the due Fluidity of the Humours, and a 
regular Evacuation of the ſalutary Excretions. For this Pur- 
e we are to preſcribe aperient, attenuating, and reſolvent 
Tafel and Decoctions, and thin Broths prepared with the 
Roots of Succory and Graſs, and the Herb Chervil. Rhodius, 
in Lib. 2. O 40. in ſuch a Palpitation of the Heart, which 
he calls melancholic, recommends 
all other Medicines are ſurpaſſed by mineral Waters, eſpecially 
the Caroline Springs, which excellently attenuate and reſolve 
thick, coagulated, and viſcid Humours, carry off the impure 
Juices by Excretion, and happily remove Infarctions of the 
Viſcera, And I know ſome Patients, who, being afflicted with 
2 Palpitation of the Heart, ſeemed to have polypous Concre- 
tions in it, and who, by the annual Uſe of Veneſection, and 


the Caroline Springs, have preſerved themſelves alive for many 


Years, | | 
When a Palpitation of the Heart derives its Origin from a 
Retention of the Menſes or Hemorrhoids, it is expedient to 
reduce theſe Excretions to Order; which is done by tempera- 
ting, antiſpaſmodic, diluting, and gently laxative Medicines, by 
Veneſection, by bathing the Feet, by Baths, hot Springs, and 
other Things adapted to the various Circumſtances. of the 
atient. But if Ulcers, the Itch, an arthritic Matter, or 
other exanthematous Diſorders, are repelled, after evacuating the 
Sordes lodged in the Prime Vie by gentle Laxatives, we are 
to ſheath up the acrid ſubtile Matter diſtributed through the 
Maſs of Blood, diſpoſe it for an Evacuation, and then eliminate 
it through the cutaneous Pores : Which Intention is excel- 
lently anſwered by Abſorbents, and fixed Diaphoretics, or 
-acidulated Medicines, ſuch as the Mixtura Simplex, with the 
anodyne Liquor; firſt alone, and then with the Spiritus 
Bezoardicus Bufti, or the ſuccinated Spirit of Hartſhorn. This 
Intention is, alſo, anſwered by warm Infuſions, to be drank in 
the Morning, in Bed; uling, at the ſame time, a diaphoretic 
and temperate Regimen; but when the Diſorder conſiſts in 
the Heart, and its preternatural Conſtitution, ſuch as a bony 
Hardneſs, Excreſcences, or Abſceſſes, the Art of Phyſic is ab- 
ſolutely of no Uſe. However, the moſt proper Meaſures to be 
taken, in order to ſatisfy the Patient, are thoſe recommended 
in Pa'ypuſes. 1 | | 
The moſt effectual Method of preventing this Diſorder con- 
fiſts in a careful avoiding its occaſional Cauſes, and a right 
Uſe of the Non-naturals : For which Reaſon, thoſe who ſeem 
to be afflicted with Polypuſes, are to be adviſed to avoid all, and 
-eſpecially violent, Motions of the Body ; left, by this means, 
the Humours being thrown into a Commotion, the fibrous Con- 
eretions ſhould perhaps be torn away, and, by fluctuating freel 
in the Veſlels, produce a ſpeedy and fatal Event; as Gabel. 
-coverus, in Cent. 3. Curat. 114. obſerves; who, alſo, adviſes 
that looſe Clothes ſhould be uſed, eſpecially by Women, for 
e Abdomen, Thighs, and Legs. Crate, in Lib. 5. Conil. 
12. uſes theſe Words: Tight Clothes about the Abdomen 


<< are to be condemn'd; the Stomach and Breaſt are to be well 


«c defended from the cold Air. Nor is it ſafe to remain in a 
cold Air, for any time; the Night Air is, alſo, to be avoided; 
and, when the Palpitation begins, a Clyſter is to be ſuddenly 
4 applied, and the Hands and Feet to be rubbed. The Ali- 
ments and Drink muſt alſo be of an attenuating Nature, and 
every Species of flatulent Food is carefully to be avoided : But, 
in a particular manner, the Patient is to guard againſt the 
Paſfions of the Mind, eſpecially Anger and Terror, as alſo, 
from Venereal Pleaſures, and too penſive a State of Mind ; 
fince theſe Things are, in their own Nature, capable of pro- 
ducing a Palpitation. And, laſtly, Care is to be taken, that 
the Excretions of the Body be preſerved in due Order ; fo that 
| the Faces be duly eliminated, and the Perſpiration kept free. 
. CAuTIoNs. 

In Palpitations of the Heart ſome Authors greatly extol 
Opiates but in this Diſorder we are to — to 
exhibit vaporous and ſtrong Narcotics, ſuch as Opiates are, 


Whey. Bur' the Virtues of 
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eſpecially when not ſufficiently corrected; ſince theſe, eſpecial! 
—_ exhibited to Patients — by large Hæmorrhages, «nd 
ſo far from relieving the Patient, that they rather render the 
Diſorder worſe ; but in hyſteric Women, where the Paroxſyms 
are accompanied with a Palpitation of the Heart, we, with 
222 ly to their Noſtrils vaporous fetid Sub- 
„ ſuch as „ Aſa-fetida, and burnt Feathers, 

On the contrary, in theſe Caſes, we are to abſtain from 
Perfumes, ſince theſe not only increaſe, but recal the 
Diſorder. ' | 

As in all ſpaſmodic Diſorders, it is an infallible Rule to uſe 
Veneſection in the Feet, and bathe them; fo tis to be obſerved, 
that theſe are not to be uſed, if the Feet are cold, fince by this 
means the Diſorder is increaſed. This Caution is, with 
Care, to be obſerved in Palpitations of the Heart. The Hu- 
mours are rather, 2 omentations and Frictions, to be derived 
to the Feet; and then 1 and Veneſection may be uſed. 

When a Palpitation ariſes from a Penury of the Humours, 
in conſequence of Hzmorrhages, tics, and ſuch Things 
as reſtore Strength, are to be uſed; only they ought not to be 
of too hot a Nature, left they ſhould induce Orgaſms. This 
Intention is moſt commodiouſly anſwered by Eſſence of Amber 
mixed with the anodyne Liquor. The Patient is, alſo, to be 
relieved with nutritive Aliments, Preparations of Milk, and 
ſuch Emulſions as quickly generate Blood. And, that the Di- 
geſtion may be render d the keener, we are to the other Medi- 
cines to add ſuch as corroborate the Tone of the Stomach, ſuch 
as the Elixir Viſcerale Balſamicum. In a chronical Palpitation of 
the Heart we recommend a Change of Air and Place. | 

In Palpitations of the Heart we are carefully to avoid draftic 
Purgatives and Emetics, ſuch Things as throw the Humours 
intoa Commotion, as, alſo, too aromatic and acrid Subſtances ; 
ſince theſe throw the Humours into too great Commotions, and 
induce Spaſms of the Stomach, which are immediately ſuc- 
ceeded by an Aflux of the Humours to the Præcordia. As 
Baths of ſweet Water may poſſibly throw the Humours into 
Commotions, ſo they are very cautiouſly to be uſed, and can 
only prove beneficial when uſed very tepid, and when the 
Paroxyſm is remitting. On the contrary, mild Diaphoretics 
are principally to be uſed when exanthematous Diſorders are 
repelled ; fince theſe, by provoking a gentle Diaphoreſis, expel 
the peccant Matter, and recal the Effloreſcence to the Surface 
of the Body, | 

When a Palpitation of the Heart ariſes from a conſiderable 
Plethora, and the Face appears pretty turgid with Blood, it is 
ſometimes expedient to take a ſufficient Quantity of Blood 
from the Jugular Vein ; but, leſt there ſhould be too great an 
Afflux of Humours to the ſuperior Parts, tis expedient, both 
before, and in the very Time of the Operation, to uſe pre 
warm Foot-baths. Sometimes *tis, alſo, neceff » previouſly 
to open a Vein in the Foot, and then to open the Jugular 
Vein. Hoffman, A | 

Actuarius tells us, that a Palpitation of the Heart may be 
cauſed by too great an Heat or Plenitude of the Blood ; or by 
Vapours, If it proceeds from the firſt, the Pulſe will be un- 
equal z but there is no Neceſſity, that it ſhould be ſo in the 
latter Caſe : What he ſays of the Inequality of the Pulſe, we 
find often, by Experience, to be true. And it is not only 
Forerunner of a Palpitation, but often of a Syncope, 5) 
ſudden Death; and indicates ſome Obſtruction about the 
Heart; as Galen prognoſticated in the Caſe of Antipater the 
Phyſician, who died ſoon after in this manner. The Pulſe is 
not only unequal, as to Time and Strength, but,. frequently, 
intermitting. In a Fit of very ſtrong Palpitation, the Diſtance 
between the Pulſations is greater; and the longer the Interval, 
the more violent they are. This is the Caſe in great Fulneſs 
of Blood: Hente Galen obſerves, that, upon this Account, 
thoſe are moſt ſubject to Palpitations, in whom the Hz- 
morrhoids, or Menſes, are ſuppreſſed. A Palpitation may, 


alſo, be owing, either to an exceſſive RarefaQion, or too great 
Coheſion, of the Particles of the Blood, or toany large Quan- 
tities of Wind, which oppreſs and diſtend the „or the 


lower Belly. A Palpitation is a familiar Symptom in hypo- 
chondriac and hyſteric People: And Hollerius deſcribes a Caſe 
relating to this Diſeaſe, where the Pericardium was ſwelled 
with Wind alone, to a vaſt Dimenſion. For the Cure, A#ua- 
rius lays the greateſt Streſs upon Bleeding and Purging; which 
laſt is firſt mentioned by Actuarius. Alteratives muſt, alſo, be 
adapted to the Cauſe of the Complaint and Conſtitution of 
the Patient. Piſo recommends both this, and Bleeding. Salius 
ſeems to be in the right, when he adviſes Bleeding, whether 
there is a Plenitude or not, | 2. 
In ſymptomatical Palpitations, which ariſe from the 
Menſes, or Hzmorrhoids ſuppreſſed, as ſoon as ever Na- 
ture recovers her uſual Courſe, this Diſorder of the 
Heart goes off. Even the ſudden Eruption of the latter, 
where it has not been habitual, ſeldom fails of — 
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this Complaint, When an Exceſs of Water in the Pericar- 


dium cauſes a Palpitation, Bleeding and Purging are ineffectual; 
but how an hot Loaf, a warm Electuary, or an aromatic Bag, 
ſhould diſcuſs or waſte this Water, is not conceivable. This 
Sennertus propoſes ; nor is it comprehenſible, how bliſtering 
upon the Sternum, whch ſome adviſe, ſhould draw off this 
Water. | 

The Cure of an original Palpitation has been omitted by 
moſt of our Writers in Phyſic, who have —— directed 
all their Rules of Practice to thoſe of the 


ly. | 
"Galen adviſed Bleeding; univerſally, in Palpitations ; and it 
is a remarkable Caſe he = of one, who, every Spring, was 
ſeized with a violent Palpitation : Bleeding every Spring three 
Years ſucceſlively in the Fit, took it off, which the Patient 
obſerving the fourth Year, he prevented the Fit by Bleeding 
earlier, and had the like Succeſs for ſeveral Years after. 

reind's Flift, Phy}. 8 
** a . the Heart ariſing from a Perturbation of 
the Spirits, Boerhaave commends the Water of Baum, made 


by repeated Cohobations. | 
| Of PaLPITATIONS, and what they portend in Diſeaſes. 


By Palpitation erly ſo called, Galen, and other Greek 
: Phy N as we 4 by Galen him ſelf, de Symptom. 
Cauſ. Lib. 2. Cap. 2. underſtand a depraved kind of Motion, 
and not the Pulſation of the Arteries, which, however, was the 
Senſe that ſome Antients affix'd to the Word, as the ſame Au- 
thor aſſures us, in 3 Prorrhet. T. 52. where he, alſo, defines 
Palpitation to be a preternatural Dilatation and Diftention of 
ſome Part. And, Lib. de Trem. Convulf. & Palpir. Cap. Fi 
he tells us, that Palpitation is a kind of Diſtention, and Subſi- 
dence, which either affects the whole Body, as was obſerved 
by Hippocrates, 3 Epid. Ægr. 4. in the phrenetic Patient, or 
only one Part, or many Parts together. Palpitations, for In- 
tance, are generated, or excited, as Galen, in the above-cited 
Book, obſerves, in ſome Part of the Belly, Hypochondrium, 
Heart, or other Regions of the Body ; and, indeed, in every 
Part thereof, which will admit of Dilatation ; but eſpecially in 
the Skin, or Place between the Skin and Fleſh, And this Kind 
of Affection is more incident to the Muſcles, from the Wide- 
neſs of their Paſſages, which diſpoſes them for the Reception 
of groſs Flatulencies, which are the Cauſe of Palpitations. 
That Palpitations are excited by a groſs Vapour, obſtructed in 
its Paſſage, we are taught by Galen, in the Place juſt cited, 
where he ſays, The Gaule of Palpitations I take to be a groſs 
<« and yaporous Spirit, obſtructed in its Paſſage ; and this Spirit, 
« I ſay, muſt be collected into no very ſmall Cavity, that the 
« Part may have a ſenſible Diſtention. And, to the ſame 
Purpoſe, in 1 Prorrhet. T. 29. be ſays, that Palpitation pro- 
ceeds from a flatulent Spirit ; and that Flatulencies are gene- 
rated by groſs and crude Aalen ; and that thoſe Flatulencies 
and Humours are collected on account of the Coldneſs of the 
Parts. That the Heart and Stomach are frequently affected with 
Palpitations from the Stimulations of bilious an highly putrid 
Humours, and, alſo, from poiſonous r, infeſting the 
Mouth of the Stomach, and eſpecially the Heart, appears from 
the ſame Author, Lib. de Trem. Couvulſ., & Palpit. above- 
cited. Some make this Affection to be the ſame with Cardi- 
algia, and Cardiaca Poſſio ; but Palpitation is a different Diſ- 
order. 
Theſe things being premiſed, let us come to the Prognoſtics: 
And here, firſt of all, it ſeems Matter of Inquiry, whether in 
acute Diſeaſes there can be obſerved any Palpitation at all, from 
which we may predict a Recovery. It is really a very doubtful 
Caſe, ſince the flight Palpitations of ſome Parts portend nothin 
certain of themſelves, tho? they are ſometimes critically excit 
after the ſame Manner as a Vertigo, Pains, Anxieties, and the 
like critical Symptoms, are excited before the general and criti- 
cal Perturbation. Palpitations, then, ſometimes appear as critical, 
and are eaſily diſtinguiſhed as ſuch, by the Signs of a future 
Criſis. Of theſe we read, 1 Prorrhet. 36. where it is ſaid, 
that © Palpitating or throbbing Pains about the Navel have 
% ſomething in them predictive of a Delirium; but a vehe- 
4 ment and plentiful Spirit, with a Diſtention of the Parts, is 


« obſerved near a Criſis. And, in the fame Treatiſe, T. 144. 


«© Palpitations, about the Belly, with an oblong ſwelling Ten- 
4 fjon of the Hypochondrium, foreſhew an Hzmorrhage with 
6 a Shivering. Hence it appears, that there are ſome ſalu- 
tary critical Palpitations. . Theſe excepted, all Palpitations in 
Diſeaſes are bad, and not only in acute Diſorders, but are even 


— 


/ 


in the Geneve Edition, Fol. 1657, we tead, ran,, Ii Us 75 cad, neyu Tone, Ae. „ She had Palpitations over all 
wu 


„ her Body, talked much, Ce. 


Palpitations, perhaps, 


ympathetic Kind 


AL 
to be dreaded when attended with no other Indiſpoſition, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as affect the Heart and Stomach ;' but moſt of all 
in the Cardiaca Pain, which proceeds from poiſonous Humours 
and Vapours, ends in a Syncope. To this laſt Kind of 

= phone had a reſpect, 2 pb. 41. 
where we read, that“ I hey who are frequently and ſtrongly, 
„without manifeſt Cauſe, ſeized with fainting Fits, die fud- 
<< denly; ** as he, for Inſtance, who, as Galen ſays, while 
he was in his fainting Fit, was affected with a violent Palpita- 
tion of the Heart. fn ſhort, all ſtrong Palpitations, which fre- 
quently affect the Heart, and are attended with Fainting from 
no manifeſt Cauſe, prove mortal in a ſhort time, according to 
Galen, de Loc. affect. Lib. 55 Cap. 2. nor can thoſe who are 
affected with this Symptom live many Years, | 

We ſhall proceed to obſerve, that, in acute Diſeaſes, all Palpi- 
tations,” critical ones excepted, are bad, and, moſt of all; thoſe 
which are perpetual, and infeſt the whole Body, or any one of 
the principal Viſcera, or ſeveral of them together ; and for 
this Reaſon, becauſe they indicate a Refrigeration of the natu- 
ral Heat, as being occaſioned by a Refrigeration, according to 
Galen, in 1 Prorrhet, Now all Refrigerations in hot ind dry 
Diſeaſes are very much to be dreaded ; whence a Coma, or 
Lethargy, ſucceeding a Phrenſy, prove mortal. Of this Na- 
ture were the Palpitations whic Hig verates obſery'd in many 
of his hies Patients, as we read in the Epidemics, particularly, 
Lib, 1. Agr. 2. in Silenus, of whom we read, that, „From 
the Beginning to the End, he had a great and rare Refpira- 
tion, with a perpetual Palpitation of the Hypochondrium.“ 
Palpitations in all Parts of the Body are very bad, as indi- 
cating a very great Diminution of the natural Heat, Under 
theſe univerſal Palpitations, the Patient is in Danger of dying 
ſpeechleſs, as we find it hinted by way of Query, 1 Prorrher. 
30. on which Place Galen commenting, ſays, ** If Palpita- 
<< tion affect the whole Body, it is very poffible, that the Pa- 
<< tient may loſe his Voice, before he expires, on account of 
<< Refrigeration, the Muſcles of the Larynx being deprived of 
„Motion, or the Nerves which ſerve them being no longer 
* able to perform their Function. Of theſe Kinds of Palpi- 
tations it is, perhaps, that Hippocrates ſpeaks, 1 Epid. Mgr. 4, 
as affecting the Wife of Philiuus, when he ſays, About the 
% fourteenth Day ſhe was affected with Palpitations, and her 
«© whole Body was pain'd [as if he had ſaid, ſhe had pal- 
4e pitating Pains over all her Body]; ſhe talked much *; and, 
« for ſome little time, ſhe had the Uſe of her Reaſon, but was 
«« ſoon delirious again; about the ſeventeenth Day ſhe loſt her 
6 Voice, and died on the twentieth. ”” And, more clearly to 
the Purpoſe, he ſays of the phrenetic Patient, 3 Epid. Agr. 
4. The Day after he was taken, in the Morning, he lo 
«© his Voice, had an high Fever, ſweated, had no Intermiſſion, 
„ was affected with Palpitations all over his Body, and at 
„Night with Convulſions ; on the third Day, all the Sym- 
„ ptoms were exaſperated ;'and, on the fourth Day, he died.“ 
Prom the Premiſes it appears, that, in acute Diſeaſes, all 
Palpitations, which for a conſiderable Time, and in an high De- 
gree, affect the whole Body, are very bad and mortal; ang that 
of Palpitations, which affect only ſome Parts, thoſe which are 
obſerv'd in the Region of the Heart, are, in ſuch a Caſe, no 
leſs fatal; ſince, under a Diſorder of ſo very hot a Nature, 
they indicate a Refrigeration, which in acute Diſeaſes is always 
a Proof, that the natural Heat is, in a manner, extinguiſhed. 
This, perhaps, was the Caſe of the young Man of Mzlibea, 
3 Epid. Agr. 16. of whom Hippocrates ſays, That he la- 
0 bour'd under a continual Palpitation of the Heart, which never 
„left him; and that his Urine was oily.” All Palpitations, 
therefore, critical ones excepted, in acute Diſeaſes, are bad ; 
but thoſe in particular, which for a conſiderable time affect the 
whole Body, or ſome one of the principal Viſcera, are perni- 
cious to the laſt Degree. But the perpetual Malignity of thoſe 
Palpitations is confirm'd by other bad Signs, ſuch as thoſe which 
indicate the crude State of the Diſtemper, or portend a fatal 
Event, as it happen'd in the above-mention'd Caſes of Selinus, 
the Wife of Philinus, the phrenetic Patient, and the youn 
Man of Melibea, where thoſe Palpitations appear'd in a 2 — 
State of the Diſeaſe, and attended with other mortal Signs. 
PALTIFERA ARBOR. D. Laet. A large Tree, which 
grows in America, bearing a Fruit like a Pear, which the Pe- 
ruvians call Palta ; and which is preſerved with Sugar, and 
given to the Sick ; I ſuppoſe, as a Cooler. +, 
PALUDAPIUM. See Arun. 5 
PALUMBUS, Offic. Schrod: 5. 312. Schw. A. 313. 
Bellon. des Oyſe. 308. Geſn. de Avib. 272. Jonſ. de Rik. 
63- Palumbus torquatus, Will. Ornith. 135, Raii Ornith. 
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ry. Zjuſd. Synop. A. 62. Charlt. Exer. 85. Palumbus 
2 1 torquatus, Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 484. Mer. Pin. 175. 
E RING-DOVE, | 

It is an Inhabitant of the Woods; the Virtues are much the 
ſame with thoſe of the common Pigeon, or Dove; the burnt 
| Feathers are ſaid to cure the Jaundice, and to be good for the 


Stone and Dyſury. Dale from Schroder, | 
PAMPATHES. The Name of a Plaiſter deſcribed by 


Paulus AMgineta, I.. 7. C. 17. 
PAMPHI LION. g The . of a Plaiſter deſcribed by 
L. 1. C. 17. and L. 3. C. 14. 


Galen, de Comp. AH. * G. þ 
PAMPINIFORME CORPUS. The Veins and Arteries 
of the Teſticles, included in a common Coat, which are curled 
and knotty, reſembling the 'Tendrils of Vines. 
PAMPINUS. A Laf, or Tendril, of a Vine. 
PANAC EA, r,, from 74», the Neuter of Tas, all, 
and d, a Remedy, A pompous Title of many Remedies both 


among the Antients and Moderns ; Thus the Arcanum Dipli- 


ratum is ca'l'd Panacea Duplicata, Many Preparations of An- 
timony are, alſo, called by this Name: Thus, beſides that 
given by this Title, under the Article ANTIMONIUM, there 
are two others, one of which is thus p:epared : 


Take of Antimony, ſix Ounces; Nitre, ten Ounces 3 


common Salt, one Ounce and an half; and of Charcoal, 


one Ounce. Let them all be made into a fine Powder, 
and well mixcd, and be put into a red-hot Crucible,. by 
Half @ Spoonſul at a time: Continue the Fire a quarter of 
an Hour after. Then either put it into a Cone, or let it 
cool in the Crucible; and there will be three Subſtances, 
as, in the Bottom, alittle Regulus ; above that, a com- 
pact Matter, ſomething like the Liver of Antimony ; and, 
upon the Surface, a more ſpongy Maſs. Separate them 
from one another, and put by the Regulus: Powder the 
other two, and waſh them apart, till they have no Taſte 
of the Salts : Dry them gently, and keep for Uſe, 


'The uppermoſt Subſtance is counted the beſt, and is -of a 
fine golden Colour, when waſh'd ; the middle Subſtance is not 
of ſo pleaſant a Colour, and works more churliſhly. The 
Regulus is equal to the Regulus of Antimony. The Operation 
is emetic and cathartic ; and it is given in the Pox, Gout, 
Droply, Scurvy, and all obſtinate chronic Caſes. The Doſe is 
from two to five or fix Grains, This is the Baſis of Mr. Lock- 
yer's Pills, which have ſo long been a celebrated Purge. If ten 


Grains of the finer Sort of this Panacca be mixed with white 


Sugar-candy, one Ounce, in a fine Powder, and made up into 
a Maſs, with the Mucilage of Gum 'T ragacanth, it may be 
divided into an hundred ſmall Pills; of which one, two, or 
three, may be taken at a time, and they will gently work by 
Vomit and Stool, 

'The other antimonial Panacea is thus prepared: 


Take of Antimony, four Ounces; grind it to a moſt ſub- 
tile Powder; put it into a Matraſs; and pour upon it one 
Pound of ſtrong capital Lees of the Soap-boilers. Set 
them to digeſt on warm Sand for four or five Days, and 
ſhake them often ; then add ſome warm Fountaih-water ; 
ſhake it well about ; let it ſtand for two or three Seconds 
of Time, and pour it off into a clean Pan ; repeat that 
Ablution, till all the brown Powder is ſeparated from that 
which appears like crude Antimony ; to which put more 
capital Lees, and proceed in all things as before, till all the 

Antimony is brought into a ſubtile brown Powder; which 
waſh ml from its Salts, dry it, and keep for Uſe. 


This is not diſtinguiſhable from the Ruſſel's Powder in its 
Operation; and as the preſent State of the Fluids is, it praves 
either emetic, cathartic, diaphoretic, or diuretic. Its Doſe is 
from five to thirty Grains. 

'There are, alſo, ſeveral mercurial Panaceas. 


PANALETHES. The Name of a Plaiſter deſcribed by 
Aetins, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 3. Cap. 13. 
PANARITIUM. A Whitloe. See PARONYCHIA. 


PAN ATA, or PANATELLA. Panada. 

PANAX ASCLEPIUM. A Name for the Ferula ; minor 
ad ſingulot nodos umbellifera. 

 Paxnax CHIRoNIUM. A Name for the Helianthemun, 
vulgare, flore lutes. | | 

AN Ax CoLont. A Name for the Galeapſis; paluſtris ; 

Betonice folio ; flore variegato, 

Paxax HERCULEUM. A Name for the Paſtinaca ; Olu- 
ſatri ſelio. | 

PANCALA AUREA. The Name of an Antidote de- 
ſcribed by NV. Myrepſus, Sed. 1. C. 445. 


5 8 
PANCARPIA, Teyzepwie. The Name of a fort of Cake, 


mentioned by Galen, and 


PAN 
AX 2 


much uſed at — ah was covered with Paper, in 


order to make it keep the longer. 80 
PANCASEOLUS. A Name for the BuLBoCA8TANUM» 
PANCHRESTOS.. A 7 Name for ſeveral Gollyrig, | 

aulus Agineta. It imports, 8 

againſt every thing. | en 

PANCHRYSOS is, alſo, an Epithet for ſome Collyria, 
rting, all golden. 

AN HYMAGOGUM, T&yXvueywydr, from res, all; 
Lui, Humour; and 45%, to bring away. Name of 
ſome cathartic Extras, which have the Reputation of purg- 
ing off all Kinds of Humours. Ihe moſt celebrated of which 
are that of Crollius, and that of Hartman. | 

* Extrattum Panchymagogum of Crollius is thus pre- 
pared : n cmd 


im 


Take of the Pulp of Coloquintida, one Ounce and an half; 
of the Ingredients which compoſe the Pulvis Diarrbodon 
Abbatis, good Agaric, of each one Ounce; of black Hel- 
lebore, two Ounces. Powder them all groſly, and put 
them into a Matraſs ; pour upon them Rain-water diſtil- 
led, four Fingers above the Mixture; ſtop the Matraſs 
cloſe, and ſet it in Digeſtion in hot Sand, or in Horſe- 
dung, three or four Days, and ſhake the Veſſels every 
now- and-then. After this, paſs your Infuſion through a 
Cloth: Pour upon the Reſidence a like Quantity of the 
ſame I ee let it infuſe as before; then ſtrain and ex- 
preſs it ſtrongly; mix your Infuſions; and let them ſettle, 
until they become clear; decant them, and evaporate the 
Liquor in an earthen Pan, in a Sand- heat, with a little 
Fire, to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup ; then mix with them 
of Roſin of Scammony, half an Ounce; of Extract of 
 Aloes, two Ounces: Evaporate the Whole to the Con- 
ſiſtence of an Extract: You will have four Ounces of it. 


This is much recommended by ſome in hypochondriacal and 
maniacal Affections, to be frequently repeated from one Scru- 
ple to two in Pills; tho” I believe it is not ready made in the 
Shops. 4 


The Panchymagogum of Hartman is thus prepared : 


Take of Sena-leaves, two Ounces ; of the beſt Rhubarb, 
one - Qunce and an half ; Root of black Hellebore, one 
Ounce ; white reſinous Turpeth, Polypody of the Oak, 
Trochiſci Alhandal, and Troches of Agaric, of each half 
an Ounce; of the internal Part of the Seeds of Cartha- 
mus, and of the beſt red Myrrh, each three Drams ; of 
the Species Aromatica Caryophyllatz, and of the Species 
8 each one Dram; and of Citron- peel, one 

ram. ö 


After theſe Ingredients are cut and bruiſed, make an Ex- 
tract of them with Spirit of Wine, and Cinnamon- water, 
each a Pint and an half; then expreſs the Liquor; then 
let another Extract be made from the Fæces, with weak 

Cinnamon- water alone; and ftrain it of, To this Ex- 
tract, add three Ounces of the Extract of Aloes, pre- 
pared with Water of Betony, or Male Speedwell. Mix 
all together, and inſpiſſate to a due Conſiſtence, adding ten 
Grains of the Oil of Cloves. | 


The Doſe is from half a Scruple to a Scruple and an half. 
Hartman in Crollium. Schrod. Pharmacop. 

PANCOENOS, mT«yxoro-, from Tar, all, and xo, 
common. The ſame as Epidemus, Epidemical. 

PANCRATIANUS PULVIS. The Name of a Powder 
deſcribed by Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. 31. 

PANCRATIUM. A Name for the Scilla vulgaris; ra- 
dice rubra, PANCRATIUM was the Name of an Exerciſe 
which was uſed by the Antients, and conſiſted of a Mixture of 
Wreſtling and Boxing. 

PANCREAS. "The Pancreas. is a long flat Gland, of 
that Kind which Anatomiſts call conglomerate, ſituated under 
the Stomach between the Liver and the Spleen, Its F igure reſem- 
bles that of a Dog's Tongue, and it is divided into two Sides, 
one ſuperior, the other inferior; two Edges, one anterior, the 
other poſterior ; and two Extremities, one large, which repre- 
ſents the Baſis of a Tongue, and one fmall, and a little rounded, 
like the Point of a Tongue. 

The Pancreas is ſituated tranſverfly under the Stomach, 
in the Duplicature of the poſterior Portion of the Meſocolon. 
The large-Extremity is connected to the firſt Incurvation of 
the Duodenum, and from thence it paſſes before the reſt of 
that Inteſtine, all the Way to its laſt Incurvation ; fo that- a 
great Part of the Duodenum lies between the Pancreas, .and- 


3 
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the Vertebte of the Back. The ſmall Extremity is fixed to 
the Omentum, near the Spleen. AL 

The Pancreas is compoſed of a great Number of ſoft glan- 
dular Molecules, combined in ſuch a Manner, as to exhibit 
the Appearance of one uniform Maſs on the Outſide, the 
Surface of which is'rendered uneven, only by numerous ſmall 
Convexities more or leſs flatted. When theſe Molecules are 
ſeparated a little from each other, we find, along the Middle 
of the Breadth of the Pancreas, a particular Duct, in which 
ſeveral ſmaller” Ducts terminate laterally on each Side, like 
ſmall Branches in a Stem. | 

This Canal, named Ductus Panrrraticus, or Duttus Vir- 
ſungi, from the Diſcoverer of it in the human Body, is very 
thin, white, and almoſt tranſparent; and the Extremity of the 
Trunk opens commonly into the Extremity of the Ductus 
Cholidochus. From thence it diminiſhes gradually, and termi- 
nates in a Point; next the Spleen. The ſmall lateral Branches 
are, likewiſe, pretty large near the Trunk, and very ſmall to- 
ward the Edges of the Pancreas, all of them lying in the ſame 
Plane, like the Branches of the common Filix, or Fern. 

The Pancreatie Du& is ſometimes double in Man, one lying 
above the other. Tt is not always of an equal — 
ſometimes runs in a winding Courſe, but always in the ſame 
Plane; and it is nearer the lower than the upper Side of the 
Pancreas, It pierces the Coats of the Duodenum, and opens 
into the Ductus Cholidochus, commonly a little above the pro- 
minent Point of the Orifice of that Canal; and ſometimes it 

pens immediately into the Duodenum. | 

In Man I obſerved, that where the great, Extremity of the 
Pancreas is connected to the Curvature of the Duodenum, it 
ſends out an Elongation, which adheres very cloſely to the fol- 
lowing Portion of the Inteftine 3 and, upon a carefu] Exami- 
nation, I found a particular Pancreatic Duct, ramihed like the 
large one, which ran toward and interſected this great Duct, 
into the Extremity of which it opened, after having perfo- 
rated the Duodenum. This Portion I term Pancreas Minus, 
and it ſometimes opens ſeparately into the Duodenum, in 
which we, likewiſe, obſerve ſeveral ſmall Holes round the DuQus 
Cholidochus, which anſwer to the Pancreis. 

The Arteries of the Pancreas come from the Pylorica Duo- 
denalis, and principally from the Splenica, which adheres v 
cloſely to the whole lower Side of the Pancreas near the Poſterior 
Edge; and it ſends off in its Paſſage a great many Ramifications, 
named Arteria Pancreaticz ; which go off from each Side, more 


or leſs tranſverſly, It receives alſo ſome ſmall Ramifications from 


the Gaſtrica major, and Meſenterica N 

The pancreatic Veins are Branches of the Splenica, one of 
the principal Branches of the Vena Portæ major, or Ventralis. 
This Vena Splenica runs likewiſe along the lower Side of the 
Pancreas, near the Edge, in a ſhallow Depreſſion, formed in 
the Subſtance of the Gland. Theſe Veins anſwer to the Ar- 
teries of the ſame Name, and there are likewiſe other ſmall 
Veins, correſponding to the ſmall Arteries, which are Pro- 
ductions of the great Meſaraica, &c. | 

The Nerves of the Pancreas come partly from the Plexus 
Hepaticus, partly from the Plexus Splenicus, and partly from 
the Plexus Meſentericus ſuperior ; and it likewiſe receives ſome 
from the flat Ganglion, or plexiform Intertexture, ſpoken to 
under the Article 
the tranſverſe Rope. ; 

The pancreatic Duct is not only double in ſome SubjeQs, 
as has been ſaid, but the collateral Branches have Commu- 
nications in form of Iſlands, in ſeveral Places within the Body 
of the Pancreas. See HETAR. Winſlow. | 

The Pancreas, by means of its glandular Structure, ſecretes, 
from the Cceliac Arteries, an Humour into one common 
Du&, which terminates in the Duodenum, into which it diſ- 
* all the Quantity of Lymph ſecreted. 855 
| is pancreatic Juice is almoſt inſipid, or but gently ſa- 
line, limpid, continually ſecreted in large Quantities by the 
Motion, Preſſure, Warmth, and Contiguity of the Heart; but 
*tis moſt copiouſly diſcharged, when during Digeſtion the Sto- 
mach is turgid. It is neither acid nor ine, but bears a 

t Reſemblance to the Saliva, not only-with reſpect to its 

igin, but alſo with reſpect to its Qualities, and the Veſſels 
ſublervient to its Generation. In thoſe who are alive, this 
Juice is mixed and incorporated with the Bile ; and, being 
lodged in the fame common DuR, produces no Marks of any 
inteſtine Motion, but is mixed with it, or i diſchar 
alone, and by itſelf, into the empty Inteſtines. Hence the Uſes 
of the pancreatic Juice, when mixed and incorporated with 
the Chyle, the Fæces, the Bile; and the Mucus, are to dilute 
. nag Fog a Bas 
them, to mixing ; 3 
to fit it for its Paſſage thro* the LaQteak, to correct the acri- 
monious Parts of the Fluids, to correct the Viſeidity and 


ERYUsS, and mentioned by the Name of 
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Bittetneſs, and to change the Colour of the Bile, and to mix it 
intimately with the Blood, to ſerve as a proper Menſtruum, or 
Vehicle, ſo to change the Taſtes, Smells, and Qualities of 
Aliments, as that they aſſume nearly the ſame Nature ; and; 
laſtly, to go and return, and — Bone anſwer all theſe 
Bede with the utmoſt Expedition. 2 Inflit. 

The antient Anatomiſts denied, that the Pancreas had any 
Kind of Action; and aſſerted, that it ſerved to ſupport the 
Veſſels, and prevent their Rupture j and that it was a kind 
of Pillow or Cuſhion to the Stomach, to prevent its being 
hurt by the Vertebræe, when it was too full: But more mo- 
dern — have aſcrib'd a very conſiderable Action to it, 
which is that above ſpecify'd. The Pancreas is ſubje& to Dil: 
eaſes capable of greatly injuring the whole Body: But, like 
the Meſentery, it is in a peculiar manner ſubje&t to Ob- 
ſtructions and Tumors, like other glandulous Bodies. LY 

Riolanus obſerved a Scirrhus of the Pancreas in the cele⸗ 
brated Hiſtorian Auguftus Thuanus, who, during four Years 
before his Death, among other Symptoms, perceiv'd a conti- 
nual Senſe of Weight about the Region of his Stomach, eſpe- 
cially when he ſtood or walk'd : Yi his Hypochondria were 
neither hard nor tumid. Upon laying open his Body, his Pan- 
creas was found as large as his Li ſcirrhous, and 


wer, entirel 


full of a large Number of Globules reſembling a Pigeon's 


Egg. 
But, as the Pancreas is covered by the Stomath; the Tu- 
mors of it are with Difficulty diſcovered by the Touch ; and 
this is the Reaſon why ſuch Tumors are ſcarcely ever men- 
tion'd by practical Authors, and even ſuch of them as are 
mention*'d have not been diſcover'd till after the Death of the 
Patients, But the Preſence of Tumors in the Pancreas may 
be prett 3 gueſs d at, from the Symptoms mention'd 
* Riolanus in Thuants ; if, for Inſtance, there is a Senſe of 
ight in the Region of the Stomach, without any Tumor ot 
Hardneſs in the a whilſt, at the ſame time, there 
are other Marks of latent Obſtructions, ſuch as thoſe men- 
tion'd under the Articles HEYAR, LIEN, and MESsENT E= 
Riun. To theſe Signs we may, alſo, add a Pain, and other 


| Diſorders, of the Stomach, by reaſon of its Contiguity to the 


Part affected; and a Difficulty of Breathing, in conſequence of 
a Compreſſion of the Diaphragm. By theſe Signs 1 pro- 
gnoſticated, that a certain Gentleman of Diſtinction labour'd 
under a Scirrhus of the Pancreas ; nor was I deceiv'd ; for, as 
the Patient was very lean, ; preſſing with my Hand near 
the Side of the Stomach, I perceiv'd a certain Hardneſs, 
which, when 2 with the Fingers, excited an intole» 

rable Pain. And I have obſerv'd, that theſe Tumors of the 
Pancreas, are moſt generally incident to ſcorbutic Patients, 
ſince in them a Diftculty of Breathing, an Oppreſſion and 
Senſe of Weight in the Region of the Stomach, are for the 
moſt part obſerv'd; and theſe are, by Engalenus, Sen- 
22 and others, propos d as the pathognomic Signs of 4 

rvy. 

Practical Authors furniſh us with ſome Inſtatices of Ab- 
ſceſſes in the Pancreas, which, however, were not diſcover'd 
till after the Death of the Patients: But ſuch Abſceſſes may 
be, in a great Meaſure, gueſs'd at from the Symptoms of the 
Patients, ſome of which are the fame with thoſe accompa- 


nying a Scirrhus of the Pancreas ; but to theſe Signs may be 


added; a flow Fever, the almoſt . e Concomitant of 
internal Abſceſſes, long - protracted Watchings, ſhort Sleeps ; 
and after them, Wearineſs, Faintings, and cold Sweats. 

The Cure of Obſltuctions, Scirrhuſes, and Abſceſſes of the 
Pancreas, is the ſame with the Cure of thoſe Misfortunes in 
the Liver, Spleen, and Meſentery. See HEYAR, LIEN, and M- 
SENTERIUM. River. Prax, Med. Lib; 13. Cap. 4. 

If the Patient has a Tumor under the 13 of the Sto- 
mach, that is indolent, and it is attended with an obſtinate 
Coſtiveneſs, we may be ſure there is a Scirrhus of the Pancreas ; 
eſpecially, if any of the Cauſes of a Scirrhus have preceded, 
The pancreatic 7 Tal dilutes the Fæces, and perhaps ſtimu- 
lates the Inteſtines, in ſome meaſure, to an Expulſion of their 
Contents; therefore, when there is a Defect of this, the Pa- 
tient muſt be coſtive. 

When a Perſon has a Cancer in the Pancreas, when faſting, 
he will feel a great Weight under the Stomach ; after eatin 15 
is in extreme Pain, but more ſo, if he vomits; he will 
a Diarrhcea, and then fall into an Atrophy, and die. 

A copious Uſe of Cherries, perfeMy ripe, is very much” re- 
commended in a Scirrhus of the Pancreas; and they are 

rable to Currants, which, have ſomething acrimonious 
in them, and are prejudicial to hyſterical Women. 1d 

PANCRENE. A Name for the PAxcre as. | 

PANDALEON. This is a Medicine appropriated to Diſor- 
ders of the Breaſt and Lungs, invented by the Arabians, and 
later Phyſicians ; eonſiſting of grateful Ingredients, Py 


PAN 
fame End with a Linctus, but different from it in Form, 


in which it agrees with Troches ; from which, however, it 
«differs in this, that Troches are made in a certain Figure, 


whereas the Pandaleon, after the Sugar is duly boil'd, and the 


Ingredients ſufficiency mix'd, is pour'd. into a Box, and be- 
<omes indurated ; anda ſufficient Quantity of it is to be taken, 
either in a Spoon, or on the Point of a Knife. . 
The Pandaleon, therefore, is a ſolid Medicine like a Cake, 
Teceiving its Form from the Box into which it is pour d; con- 
ſiſting of Powders, pectoral Conſerves, and Lozenges of Sugar, 
and anſwering the lame Ends with a Linus. Morelli Me- 
thod. preſerib. Form, Remed. a ey 
PANDALITIUM. The fame as ParonycHia. 
PANDEMIUS, Epidemical. h 
PANDICULATIO., Pandiculation, or Stretching. See 


'OscITATIO. 


PANDI PAVEL. A Name ſor the Mamerdica; Zeyla- 


-lanica ; pampined fronde ; fructu longiori. . 
PANEM-PALKA. A ſpurious Species of Nutmeg- tree. 
PANJA-PANJALA. H. M. The Name of a. very tall 

Tree, which grows in great Plenty in Malabar, producing 

à kind of Cotton. th 
The Flowers, and tender Fruits, boiled, and reduced to. the 

Form of a Cataplaſm, are apply'd to the Crown of the Head, 

as a Remedy for the Head-ach and Vertigo. Raii H. P. 1899. 
PANICULA. A Panicle. See the Explication of Terms 

under the Article Bor AN x. . 

Panicula is, alſo, a Diminutive of Pax us. A Species of 

Tubercle. | . 
PANICUM. | 
The Characters are; 


Boer haaue mentions nine Species of Panicum; which are, 
1. Panicum Germanicum; five Panicula minore. C. B. P. 27- 
 Theat. 516. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1247. Tourn, Inft. 515. Boerb. 
Ind. A. 2. 158. Panicum, Offic. Panicum ſylveftre. Ger. 79. 


Panicum vulgare. Ger. Emac. 85, Panicum album vulgare. 


Park. Theat. 1139. PANIC. 

This is a Grain rarely ſeen in England; it grows to be as 
tall as Wheat, with much broader ; 3 6 and firmer, thicker 
Stalks, e. an Ear, or Spike, four or five Inches long, 
and above an Inch broad, compoſed of a great Number of looſe, 
hairy leſſer Spikes, full of ſmall round Seed, leſs than Millet, 
and not fo ſhining; it is ſown in divers Parts of Germany. 

Panic is reckoned to be drying and binding, and good for 
thoſe who are troubled with Spitting of Blood, and for all Sorts 
of Fluxes. Miller's Bot. Off. | 

Panicum, called by the Greeks taupes (Elymus) and wiaimm, 
(Aly has its Name, as Pliny ſays, Lib. 18. Cap. 7. a Pa- 
niculo, from its Panicle. BE 

In Taſte, i, and Virtues, it anſwers to Millet, and 
may be uſed inſtead thereof, in Food, Bread, and Medicine; 
whence it is in much Requeſt, as Cluftus ſays, throughout 
Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia ; for it makes Part of their 
| Aliment, and Puddſogs are prepared of its husked Seed, which 

have no ill Taſte. But C. Bauhine ſays, after the Antients, 
that it is of bad Juice, difficult of Digeſtion, generates Flatu- 
lencies, binds the Belly, and is of a drying and refrigeratin 

Quality 3 for which Reaſons Millet is preferable to it on al 
Accounts. Milk mixed with it, in Puddings, has been found 
Talutary, as removing, or at leaſt diminiſhing, the aforeſaid In- 
conveniences, A Pudding, or Ptiſan, prepared of it with 
Milk, is commended for Pains of the Head proceeding from 
Bile, for an Hamoptoe, and nocturnal Pollutions. Galen fays, 
that it is of Tome Efficacy, as is alſo Millet, in Fluxes of the 
Belly: For this Purpoſe, Pliny tells us, it muſt be boiled in 
Goats-milk, and taken twice a Day ; and, being ſo uſed, it 
cures alſo the Gripes : Externally apply'd, in form of a Cata- 
| plaſm, it dries and refrigerates. Rai H. P. 1248. 

The Plant is aperitive, and, boiled, like Rice, in Milk, is 

good to correct the Acrimony of the Humours, H. Plant. 


adſcript. Boerhaav. | 
yore. C. B. P. 27. 


2. Panicum, Italicum; five Panicula : 
Theat. 5 19. | e f 

3. Gramen, Paniceum; Spicâ diviss. C. B. P. 8. Theat. 
136. Panicum Herbariorum, ſylveſire. Lob. Ic. 42. 

4. Gramen, Paniceum; five Panicum ſylveſtre; ariſtis 
armatum. C. B. P. 8. Theat. 137. H. H. 3. 189. 

5. Gramen, Paniceum ; Panicula fimplici ; A fegte, 
C. B. P. 8. Theat. 138. M. H. 3. 189. Panicum ſylveſtre 
diftum, & Den Caninus. 1. I. B. 2. 443. | 
, 6. Gramen, Paniceum ; ſpicis nigris. * B. P. 8. Theat. 
7. Gramen, Alopecuroides ; ſpica rotundiore. C, B. P. 4. 
| Theat. 50. See ALOPECUROS. 5 5 


* 


Man, and Bread 
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& ramen, Alopecuroides major; ſpica longiore. C. B. P. . 
eat. 5 . 2 . 17 1 
4 Gramen, Alopecuroides ; aquaticum, geniculatum. Baer. 
1 4. alt. Plant. Val. 2. 5. 158. e Fr 
PANIS,. Bread. This is a Preparation of Grain, not only 
uſeful as an Aliment, but, alſo, a Medicine highly pr in 
many Caſes. Thus Hippocrates, in his Book, de 2 
Diæta, adviſes Perſons. accuſtomed to à laborious Life, 
when ſeiz d with Fluxes,, in which the Excrements diſ- 
charg d reſemble crude Aliments, to eat toaſted Rye - bread 
ſoak d in Wine. Tis ſufficiently known from Experience, 
that Bread made of fine Flour, when toaſted and ſoak d in 
nerous Wine, with the Addition of a little Cinnamon or 
Sugar, is a Medicine of the greateſt Power and Efficacy, in 
reſtoring loſt and impair'd/ Strength. This is an Analeptic of 
all others the moſt proper and beneficial for thoſe, who, in 
conſequence of uncommon Fatigue, or violent Hemorrhages 
from Wounds, require a ſpeedy and ſeaſonable Recruit of 
their Strength. For this Reaſon, the Prophet David, in 
Pſalm 104. Ver. 5 tells, us, that Wine chears the Heart of 
upports it. Henricus ab Heer, in Ob/. 18, 

informs us, that by the Uſe of theſe two powerful Ana- 
leptics, Bread and Wine, he reſtor d a certain Man to his uſual 
Strength, after, he had by immoderate Venery brought him- 
ſelf to the "oF Brink of the Grave ; whereas, if, according to 

of a 


the Advice of another Phyſician, he had uſed Veneſection, he 


had certainly fallen a Sacrifice to that prepoſterous Piece of 


Practice. Boerhaave, in his Materia Medica, in Fevers and 
other Diſorders, highly extols the analeptic Virtues of a De- 


 coCtion of Bread, which he orders to be prepar d in the fol- 
The Spike conſiſts of innumerable thick Seeds diſpoſed in 
| -leſſer Spikes, ſo as to appear like a Cluſter. 


Take of wheaten Bread, ſufficiently fermented, with the 
Bran, eight Ounces, and of pure Spring-water, three 
Pints : Boil for an Hour, in a new earthen Veſſel cloſe 
ſtopt. Then ſtrain it thro” a Sieve ; and to each Pint of 
the ſtrainꝰd Decoction, add half an Ounce of Citron- 
juice; diſtil'd Cinnamon-water, two Drams; of Rhe- 
niſh Wine, four Ounces; and of Sugar, a Quantity ſuf- 
ficient to render it palat able. | 


Reuſnerus, in his Obſervations, gives us a memorable In- 
ſtance of a Woman, who, after having her Life ſeveral times 
endanger'd. by Abortion, . at laſt, about the Middle of her 
Geſtation, began every Morning, upon an empty Stomach, to 
eat a ſmall Piece of Bread ſoak' d in Malmſey Wine; by which 
means Abortion was happily prevented. Velſcbius, alſo, informs 
us, that, aftera certain Woman had, notwithſtanding the moſt 
proper Medicines, ſuffer d Abortion. ſeven times, he pre- 
vented the like Misfortune, by Bread and Malmſey Wine uſed 
in the ſame Manner as in the former Caſe. I have often ob- 
ſerv'd, that butter'd Toaſt uſed for Breakfaſt, by correcting 
the violent Acid in the Prime Viz, removes Uneaſineſs of the 
Præcordia, Vertigoes, Head-achs, and Faintneſs. I can alſo, 
from Experience, juſtly recommend the ſame Breakfaſt in 
epidemic, morbid Conſtitutions of the Weather, in which the 
Atmoſphere is impregnated with Effluvia and Exhalations of 
a noxious Qualit). 


As Bread, taken internally, is of an highly cordial and ana- 


leptic Quality; ſo, when externally uſed, it alſo prroduces ſur- 
priſing Effects. Thus Diogenes Laertius, in Lib. de Vit. 


Phile/aph. informs us, that the incomparable Democritus, when 
very old, and perceiving his Death fait appoaching, at his 
Siſter's Requeſt, . protracted his Life for three Days, by no 
other means, than the Smell of recent Bread. This Dodtrine : 
is, alſo, confirm'd by Laurentius Foubertus, who informs us, 
that Perſons are recover'd from Deliquiums, by applying Bread 
to their Noſtrils. I have, alſo, found from LOTS that 
Bread bak'd with Caraway-ſceds, when cut up, and applied to 
the Ears, as ſoon as tis taken out of the Oven, is an excel- 
lent Remedy for Deafneſs. L bis is, alſo, confirm'd by Rive- 
rius, in Prax, Med. Lib. 3. Cap. 2. And Hicronymus Reu- 
ſnerus, in /. Med. 55. informs us, that Henry Count of 
Stolberg, when render'd. deaf by the Noiſe of Cannons, was 
eatly reliev d by applying to his Ears, every Morning, recent 
read bak'd with Juniper-berries. The outer Cruſt of houſhold 
Bread, cut round, moderately excavated, and ſprinkled with 
good tepid Wine-vinegar, with an Addition of Cloves and 
[utmegs, 2 75 to the Abdomen, immediately ſtops Vo- 
mitings and Fluxes attended with Gripes. Beſides, in order to 
prevent Abortion, there is hardly any more efficacious Medi- 
cine, than toaſted Bread foak'd in generous Wine, with an 
Addition of aromatic Jubſtances apply'd to the Navel. Haf- 
man de Remed, Domeft. Praftantia. - * 
Paxis Cucurt, in Botany, is the AczTostELLa. _ 
Pans PoRCINUs is the CrcLames, 
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PANNITS ICA. The fame as JANIPABA. | 

PANNICU LUS- ADIPOSUS. © See. CxLLuULosaA Mu- 
BRANA. | | 

PanxnicuLus CARNOSUS 
Drake. | x 

Immediately under the Fat lies the Panniculus Carnoſus, 
which conſiſts of a double Membrane, the upper of which 
makes the Membrana Adipoſa; the under, which is, alſo, 
call'd Membrana Muſculorum Communis, or Muſculeſa, is, in 
ſome Places, interwoven with pretty thick muſcular Fibres, 
which are ſuppos'd to contract and corrugate the Skin; tho” 
this Action of it is viſible no-where in an human Body, except 
on the Forehead, or, in ſome, the whole Scalp. It is ſpread 
all over the Body, but very unequally in point of Thickneſs ; 
and has its Arteries, Veins, and Nerves, from thoſe of the ſub- 
jacent Parts. | 

The particular Uſe of it is to ſupport, and be, as it were, 
a Baſis to the Globules of Fat. It ſerves, in general, as all 
other Membranes do, to wrap, defend, and connect the Parts 
together, Its different Names, taken either from the Structure, 
or the Situation, have occaſion'd ſome to multiply it, tho” 
through Miſtake only. ; 

But Winſlow denies the Exiſtence of the Panniculus Carno- 

- Beſides the Cuticula, Cutis, and Membrana Adipoſa, the 
Antients, ſays he, reckon'd two others, the Panniculus Car- 
v, and Membrana Communis Muſculorum, 

The Panniculus Carnoſus is found in Quadrupeds, but not 
in Men, whoſe cutaneous Muſcles are in a very ſmall Num- 
ber, and moſt of them of a very ſmall Extent, except that 
which I call Muſculus Cutaneus in particular; but even that 
Muſcle cannot, in any tolerable Senſe, be reckon'd a com- 
mon Integument, 

There is no common Membrane of the Muſcles, which 
covers the Body like an Integument ; it being no more than 
particular Expanſions of the Membranes of ſome Muſcles, 
or aponeurotic Expanſions from other Muſcles. 

The Elongations of the Lamina of the Membrana 1 
or Cellularis, may alſo have given Riſe to this Miſtake, eſpe- 
cially in ſuch Places, where this Membrane is cloſely united 
to the proper Membrane of the Muſcles. Winſlow. 

PANNUS. Beſides the common Signification of this Word, 
which is Woollen Cloth, it imports a Diſorder of the Eye, 
(fee OcuLvus) and, alſo, a Spot, or Mark, upon the Skin, 
either ariſing from a Venereal, or any other Cauſe. Ca/tellus, 

 PANOCHIZ. Bubos in the Groin. Fallopius. 

PANTAGATHOS ANTIDOTUS. The Name of an 
Antidote - deſcrib'd by Nicolaus Myrepſus, Seft. 1. Cap. 271, 
and 273. It imports, Good for every thing. 

PANTAGOGUS ; from zd, all; and 4yw, to bring 
away. A Medicine which brings away all Sorts of Humours, 

PANTHEZ. Penſile Beds. | 

PANTHERA. See PAarpus. 

PANTICES. The Inteſtines. Caftellus. 

PANTOLINUS PASTILLUS. The Name of a Paſtil, 
or Troche, deſcrib'd by Nicolaus Myrepſus, Sect. 42. C. 156. 

PANTOLMIUS. The Name of a Troche, in Paulus 
A guineta, L. 7. C. 12. | 

ANUS, PANIS, PANICULA, and PANULA, all im- 
port a ſort of crude Bile, | 
- PANYGRON. The Name of a fort of Ointment, de- 
ſcrib'd by Oribaſius, de Locis affettis, L. 4. 121. 

PAPAVER. . | 
The Characters are; gl | 
The Leaves are alternate ; the Calyx is biphyllous and ca- 
ducous: The Flower is roſaceous, tetrapetalous, ſurrounding. 
the Baſe: of the Ovary, and furniſhed with very numerous 
Stamina : The Fruit is oval, and coyer'd with its own Tube, 
(which is of a very ſingular Figure, being a radiated Lid) 
and divided by a thin — into as many Capſules, or 
Cells, as there are Radii in the Lid: The Seeds are minute, 
numerous, and adhere to the Membranes which form the Par- 
titions, as to their Placentæ. | | 

Beoerhaave 
e, a : 
1. Papaver; hortenſe ; ſemine albo ; fativum Dioſcoridis ; 
album Plinio. C. B. P. 170. Raii Hift. 1. 853. Tourn. 
Inft. 237. Baerb. Ind. A. 279. Papaver album. Ofc. Pa- 
paver ſativum album. Ger. 296. Emac. 369. Papaver ſim- 
plex album ſativum. Park. Theat. 365. Papaver ſativum. 
JB," 4 390- WHITE POPPY. oft | 

The white Poppy, which is cultivated for medicinal. Uſes, 
has many large and long whitiſh-green Leaves, very much torn, 
and cut in about the _ The Stalk is ſmooth and round, 
growing to be five or ſ Feet high, having the Leaves which 
go on it ſhorter and broader, and ſomewhat encompaſling it : 


mentions thirty-four Species of Papaver ; which 


owards the Top, it is divided into three or tour Branches, 


9 


0 


This is thus deſcribed by 
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having at the End of each a round Head, hanging down at 


firſt ; but, as the Flower comes on to open, it grows ere. The 
Flower conſiſts of four large white Leaves, incloſed in a Cou- 
ple of green, ſkinny Huſks, which ſoon drop off, when the 
ower opens : When the Flowers are fallen, which ſoon ha 
pens, the Seed-veſſel grows to a great _—_— being frequently 
as big as a large Orange, round, and having a denticillated 
Crown on the Head: It is divided into ſeveral membranous 
Partitions, to the Sides of which grow the ſmall white Seed. 
The whole Plant is full of a bitter Milk, of a ftrong; viroſe, 
unpleaſant Smell ; it is ſown in Fields and Gardens, and flowers 
in Zune, and the Heads are fit to be gathered at the End of 
uly, From theſe Heads the Opium is produced, whereof the 
comes from by there being vaſt Quantities of theſe. 
Poppies ſown in the Fields of Nate/ia. See Orrum. 

Of the dry Poppy-heads, infuſed and boiled in Water, is 
made the Syrupus e Meconio, or Diacodium. | 

The Seeds are much uſed in Emulſions, being cooling and 
good in Fevers, and inflammatory Diſtempers ; as, likewiſe, for 
the Strangury, and Heat of Urine. Miller's Bot. OF. 

The diſtilled Water of Poppy, and its Oil, but eſpecially 
Opium, are narcotic and anodyne : TheſeQualities proceed not 
from its Coldneſs, as ſome will have it; for its bitter Taſte, 
rank Smell, Inflammability, and exulcerating Effects, evince 
the contrary ; but from 1ſome other Property as yet unknown. 
It is, however, of excellent Service in the Diarrhea, Dyſen- 
tery, Catarrhs, and Coughs, and other Diſorders ; tho' it is to 
be uſed with the greateſt Caution, For the moſt ſevere Pain 
of an Ophthalmy, Sennertus preſcribes, as an effectual Remedy, 
an Emulſion of the Seeds of Poppy, with Milk, Water of Let- 
tuce, and Decoction of Fenugreek. Raii H. P. 

2. Papaver ; hortenſe ; ſemine albo; flore leviter purpureo, 
G. £29004 

3. Papaver; hortenſe ; ſemine albo, flore cinerco, ungue 
purpureo. C. B. P. 170. | 

4. Papaver ; hortenſe ; ſemine albo; flore candido, rubris 
maculis infecto. C. B. P. 170. 

5. Papaver; hortenſe ; ſemine nigro; ſylveſtre Dioſcoridis, 
nigrum Plinio. C. B. P. 170. Raii Hijt 1. 853. | Tourn, 
Inſtit. 237. Boerb. Ind. A. 279. Papaver nigrum. Offic. 
Papaver ſativum nigrum. Ger. Emac. 370. Papaver 9 
fumplex nigrum. Park. Theat. 366. BLACK POPPY, 

his Poppy does not grow ſo tall as the white; but, in 
other reſpects, is much like it. The principal Difference is 
in the Flower, which, in this, is of a purple Colour, with a 
black Bottom; and in the Heads, which are much leſs than 
the white, and contain a black Seed. The Roots, both of 
this and that, are ſticky, and periſh when the Seed is ripe; 
it is ſown in Gardens, and flowers in June. . 
The Heads are now rarely uſed, being left out of the Syru- 
pus e Meconio, in the laſt Edition of the Diſpenſatory: But 
the Leaves are put into cooling Ointments, being accounted 
good for Burns and Inflammations, and hot Swellings, and are 
an Ingredient in the Unguentum Populeum, Miller's Bot. Off 
3 _—_— flore pleno, rubrum. H. Eyft. AB. o. 12. 
7. Fig. 1. . 
| B, Papaver ; flore multiplicato, incarnato. H. Ey/t, At. 
o. 1. J. 8. NM. 1. | ; 
8. Papaver; flore multiplici, purpuraſcente. H. Ex,. XJ. 
0. 1% 9. 30> 4 | 

9. + - wy laciniatum, rubrum, unguibus purpureis. II. 
Eyfl. At. o. 12. F. 9. Fig. 2. | "I 

10. Papaver ; laciniatum, rubrum, unguibus albis. H. Zy/7. 
222 05223. £ 9. Fig. 2. | | "ye 

11. Papaver ; multiplex, album, oris rubicundis. H. Zy/t. 
Af. o. 12. HEI. 5:54 7 16. | | 

12. Papaver ; flore miniato, pleno. H. Eyf. AJ}. o. 12. 
Site nn ond ok n. 

13. Papaver ; flore pleno, argentei coloris. H. Ezſt. Af, 
o. 12. F. 10. Figs. 2. i 1 | 

14. Papaver ; flore pleno, album. C. B. P. 171. 

15. Papaver; flore pleno, violaceo. C. B. P. 117. 
: 2 Papaver; flore pleno, eleganter ſtriato, laciniato. #7, 

my. £1 ' 

The CharaQters of the following ago Species are; 
A very large Capſule and Flower, and a very hairy, indented, 
and 33 Leaf. 1 3 
22 Papaver; Orientale; hirſutiſimum; - lore magno. 


Cor. 37. , 
The Chancen of the following fourteen Species are, a leſſer 
Capſule and Flower, and dark-green Leaves, with deeper. 

18. Papayer ; erraticum ; majus; ßes Dioſcoridi, Plinio, 
Theophraſto. C. B. P. 170. Tourn, Inſt. 238. Baerh, Ind. 

A. 279. Papaver rubrum, Rheas & erraticum, Offic. Y 
ver, Rheas. Ger. 299. Emac. 377. Raii Hiſt, 1. 855. Pa- 
paver erraticum Rheas, five ſylvefire. Park. Theat. 897 , 

apa- 


Papaver erraticum rubrum campeſtre. J. B. 3. 395. 
. E | 


ver We olio, capitulo breviore, glabro | annuuin, - Rhizas 
diftum. Raii * 308. RED POPPY, or CORN- 


The Leaves of this Poppy are very rough and hairy, di- 
vided into ſeven or nine narrow ind Sections, that at 
the End being the largeſt: The Stalk is rough and branched, 
beſet with like * having on the Tops of the 


Branches large four-leav'd ſcarlet Flowers, with a black Spot 
on the Bottom of each Leaf. The Head is but ſmall, co- 
vered with a denticillated Cap, or Crown, containing very 
ſmall brown Seed. The Stalks and Leaves are of a yellowiſh- 
bitter Juice, of a ſtrong Smell, but not ſo viroſe as the two 
former ; it grows every-where'among the Corn, and flowers 
in Zane and Fuß. Ts | 


he Flowers of this Poppy are of a cooling, anodyne Na 
y the 


ture, and uſeful in all inflammatory Fevers, particu | 
Pleuriſy and Angina: They are, in ſome meaſure, hypnotic, 
and cauſing Reſt; and may be given when the Preparations of 
of the former may not be ventured on: They are a noted 
Remedy againſt Surfeits, eſpecially the Infuſion of them in 
Brandy, or the Tinctura Papaveris Officinarum. 
Officinal Preparations from the red Poppy are the ſimple 
Water, 'the Syrup, and Conſerve of the Flowers, and the 
Tincture. Miller's Bot. OF. | 

The Flower of this Plant, which is the principal Part uſed 
in Phyſic, is glutinous, and gives much ſuch a faint- red Co- 
lour to the blue Paper, as the Solution of Opium, by which 
it ſeems the Salt of the one is analagous to that of the other; 
but, in Opium, this Salt (which ſeems pretty near to Sal Am- 
moniac) is mixed with a great deal of fetid Oil; whereas, in 
the red Poppy, the Proportion of the Oil is much leſs than 
that of the viſcous Phlegm. Thus the Flowers of this Plant 
are emollient, and good for Expectoration in Defluxions of the 
Breaſt, in Rheums, and in a dry Cough. They ſtanch Blood, 


and are gently ſudorific. The diſtilled red Poppy- flower Wa- 


ter is preſcrib'd, from three to ſix Ounces : The Tincture is 
iven by Glaſs-fuls, for Defluxions of the Breaſt. This Tin- 
re is impregnated ſometimes with three or four Infuſions, 
in each Quart of which is diſſolved one Ounce of Sugar- candy. 
The following Ptiſan is very good for a dry Cough : Boil 
three Ounces of Bugloſs-root, and as much of that of Dog's- 


PAP 


It grows by the Sides of Ditches, flowers in June, and the 
Leaves and Juice are uſed in Medicine. A Cataplaſm of the 
Leaves, as Dioſcorides ſays, abſterges the Albugo, and Films 
in the Eye, and mitigates Inflamations. 4 + 

The Plant, ſays Dale, which I here exhibit for Argemane, - 
comes neareſt to, if it be not the very ſame with, the fr gemone 
of Diaſcoridu, whoſe Deſcription of it is as follows; Arge- 
mone, lays he, has, in the Whole, the Appearance of the wild 
Poppy; but has Leaves like thoſe of Anemone, divided; à red 
Flower; an Head like that of the red Poppy, but more ob- 
long and wide at the Top; a round Root; and yields a Saffron- 
colour'd acrimonious Juice. Dieſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 208. 

The Name Papaver is from P z that is, Pap; becauſe, 
in former Times, Nurſes mixed this Plant with their Chil-- 
drens 5 nog; as a Remedy' againſt the Pain of the Colic. 

The Plant deſerves the higheſt Commendations, if it be 
rightly uſed. The Garden Papavers, taſted in hot Weather, 
while they are in their full Vigour, have a very aromatic Sa- 
vour ; the Juice is very aperitive z and the Bitterneſs of its 
Tafte, which exceeds that of Bile itſelf, is not eaſily remov'd 
from the Palate, All the Parts of this Plant, if gathered in an 
hot Seaſon, ſend forth a very ſtrong Smell, which flies to the 
Head, and induces Sleep, by their volatile Mucus, in Con- 
junction with ſomething of —— and Bitterneſs. Poppies 
are all gently diſcutient, moderately incraſſating, lenient, de- 
mulcent, and narcotic ;. for which Reaſons they are proper in 
Catarrhs proceeding from an acrid Lymph ; for a Cough, 
Hoarſeneſs, Spitting of Blood, Head-ach, exceſſive Hæmor- 
rhages, an immoderate Flux of the Menſes, and the flatulent 


Colic. The Head of this Plant conſiſts of two Parts; the 


Head, which gives the Taſte; and the Seeds, which are of a very 
mild Nature, and oily, but induce no Sleep. The Oil of the 
Seed taſtes like Oil of ſweet Almonds, and has the ſame Vir- 
tues: Hence in Germany, and other Countries, they are put in 
Cakes, which are very well taſted, What is juſt now ſaid, is 
to be underſtood of the ſixteen firſt Species. Some Phyſicians 
have been ſurpriſed at my preſcribing four Ounces of Poppy- 
ſeeds, and ſaid, they were enough to make a Perſon fleep to 
Death ; but they were afraid without Reaſon, for the Seeds 
have the Taſte of Almonds, and are endued with the ſame 
Virtues, The twelfth Species only is perennial ; but, tho” it be 


graſs, in two Quarts of Water; pour the Decoction, boiling, very full of Milk, it affords no Opium. Thoſe from the 


upon one Ounce of red Poppy-flowers, and three Heads of 
white Poppy, cut ſmall, and put up in a ſmall Bag, fo that 
they may be ſqueea d: The dried Flowers of the red Poppy 
are drank in the Manner of Tea; there is, alſo, a Conſerve 
and a Syrup prepared of them. Martyn's Tournefort. 

Some apply the Herb to the Region of the Liver, in order 
to ſtop an Hemorrhage from the Noſe; and the ſame Virtue 
is aſcribed to the Root. The Decoction of the middle Bark, 
or Rind of the Sambucus, or Ebulus, with the Syrup of Poppy, 
is a moſt effectual Sudorific; where we may obſerve, that 
Narcotics, added to Diaphoretics, or Diuretics, are of extraor- 
dinary | Efficacy in provoking Sweat. Rai: Hift. | 

19. Papaver ; erraticum; majus ; foliis florum variegatis. 
H. R. Par. | 3 

20. Papaver; erraticum; majus; flore albo. C. B. P. 171, 

21. Papaver ; erraticum ; majus; flore carneo. H. Edinb. 

22. Papaver ; erraticum; majus; florum unguibus albis. 


"FEE. 


ridum. 7. Cor. 17. | ab 

The Characters of the three following, and laſt Species are, 
para. very finely jagged; and dark- green Capſule Flowers, and 

ves. | | 

32. Papaver ; erraticum; capite oblongo, hiſpido. T. 238. 
A capitulo breviori, C. B. P. _ N 
33. Papaver; erraticum; capite longiore, hiſpido. T. 238. 
Argemone, capituls longiori, bs 1owet + boy r 
34. Papaver ; erraticum ; capite longiflimo, glabro. Tourn. 
1 238. Boerb. Ind. A. 280. Argemone. Offic.  Argemone 
capitulo dengiore, glabro. Raii Hiſt. 1. 856. Papaver laci- 
mate folio, capitulo longiore, glabro ; ſeu, Argemone, _ 
8 glabro. - Raii Synop. 3. 309. LONG-HEAD¾ED 
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Top of the Stalk, going 


twelfth to the thirty - firſt, incluſtve, are not very ſoporific ; and 
the three laſt are not ſoporiferous at all. The Leaves of the 
Garden Poppies, bruiſed with Salt, or boiled, and made into a 
Cataplaſm, and apply'd to Places afflicted with à Pain or In- 
flammation, mitigate the ſame, and are remarkably aperient; 
whence they are proper in the Rheumatiſm, Gout, and Scia- 
tica. Of the Seeds are prepared Decoctions and Emulſions, 
which have nothing of a ſoporific Virtue, but are only de- 
mulcent. The Heads, when in a good State of Maturity, and 
without their Seeds, boiled in Milk, and taken to the Weight 
of an Ounce or two, very gently induce to ſleep. Two Qunces 
of the Heads are equivalent to one Grain of Opium. Hift, 
Plant. adſcript. Buerhaav. | 5 


A METHOD OF PREPARING THE EXTRACT AND + 
|  SyrvuP oF PopPIEs, FT 


That this Britiſb Opium may be got to the greateſt Ad- 
vantage, both as to Quantity and Quality, the Culture and Ma- 
nagement of the Poppies are to be taken care of. What I have 
found moſt ſucceſsful, is to trench a Spot of new rich Ground, 
where Poppies had not grown the preceding Vear; for, if they 
are continued ſeveral Years on the ſame Ground, they dege- 
nerate; and, chuſing the ripeſt and whiteſt Seed of the great 
ſingle-flowered Turay Poppy, I ſow it in March, very thin 
— ſuperficially, in Drills at two Feet Diſtance each, to al- 
low room for Weeding, As ſoon as the young Plants ſpri 
up; I take moſt of them away, leaving only the irongefs 
moſt thriving Plants, at about a Foot diſtant from each: 
other. When the Heads of theſe. come to their full Growth, 
but before they are ripe, I chuſe'a calm, warm, and Sun-ſhine 
Day to cut them off, at an Inch or leſs Diſtance from the 
backwards from the End, at which 
begin the Lopping, to the other End. The | Deſign of this 
Caution is, to ſave the milky Liquor, which riſes to the cut 
Part of the Stalk, from being ſpilt by the Motion which the 
Wind or my Cloaths would make, and that the Heat of the 
Sun may make it thicken ſoon. What Heads are ſmall, and 
with the Appearance of growing larger, are left to be cut af- 
terwards. All tbe Heads are put into a Baſket as they are 
taken off, and are allowed to lie there together ſor about two 
or three Days, till the Drops of Liquor, wlich runs out of them, 
thicken, and thereby are ſaved; after which they . be 

10 


ſpread out on a Floor, or hang'd up on Strings to dry 
or three Days after, I, in the ſame Manner, lop off ſuch nm 
2 


FAT 
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the Stalks of thoſe formerly cut. 2 ad or dB of of 11 ö as 


ieces of Stalks, I perform every ſeco 
— no more Juice riſe in the Salbe, keeping them always 


at the 


a Baſket ſome. Daya, and drying them afterwards as the firſt 
y preſerving 
to. ripen 


Rats were, that all the Juice may be ſaved 3.0 
_ few of the beſt-grown 2 and wi 


, that I, may have Seed for ſowing next Year, , _. // 
faz dried Heads and Stalks a bing © cut and bruiſed, I infuſe 
them ſome Hours in; boiling;ho 12 and then , boil. the 
three or four Hours.; after, 9 I ſtrain *. Liqu OY 
out, and allow it to, depurate, by, the groſſer Parts {i 2 f 
a Day or two. The, clear; Lique ei ene gfe - 
rify with Whites of Eggs, and boil, in, the common Way of 
making Extracts, till it, comes. to, che ence 0 Honey, 
Some of it I keep in this Form; but I put Wen Part 
Exe of Opt, 6 AG till 1 as con as F 
of Opium, taking great care, that it ſhall contract no 
Out of five or fix, Pounds of the dried Heads, 


pyreuma, 
—_—_ of the Stalks, I have bad a uy of the Extract, 
Ack is of much leſs Price than Opium, 

The Doſe of this Extract muſt be double * ' that” of 7; urky 
Opium, to * the ſame Intentions, which it does, with- 
out inclinin Patients to thoſe Ravings, or . 

Nauſea or ſiddineſs which common Opium does. This I at- 
tribute to.the 5 offer viſcous Eau being ſeparated by ſubliding, 
and with the Whites of the Eggs. 

I prefer, the Syrup of Poppies made with this, Fand, to 
any made in the common Way; for, that I can make 
it with much leſs, Trouble than the common Syrup, and there - 
fore prepare it freſb more fre uently than Apothecaries will in- 
cline to make, the common Syrup, ſo that mine has. no Chance 
of turning ſour, or of | candying ; mine has other, Advan-, 
tages: For it does not ferment, as the other does, when, n 
or in a warm Place; and What rope makes me prefe 
is, that J am certain to have it al of the ſame Strength; 
| whereas the Doſe, of the other m 1 very uncertain, ſince 
different Poppies have very. different Proportions of (Rp wel 
Cotic Juice. C3 $i 

In preparing the Syrup vich this E In mix ; ſuch a a Pro! 
portion, as that an Qunce of the Gan contain two 
— of the Extracts, equal, nn Le common. er 

pium. 

That Part of the Decoction, which 1 ach to be pre- 
ſerv'd. in the Conſiſtence of Honey, is nearly hal 
as the Extract; and is kept to ſave the Trouble => 
diſſalying, Opium, or the Extract: when preſcribed in El 
ries, Liniments, Plaiſters, and the like, where the Opium * 
quires to be intimately and equally, mixed with the other In- 
gredients of the Compoſition. Medical E. 
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ARUM. A Name for the Pane Ha- 


16. 


1 


l e 
A Butterfly, Hence certain Flower, are call'd 
R 3 e in ſome ene they Wer i 
tterfly, with, its ings expanded, They always conliſt 
theſe = Fs the 5 or Standard, which is 2; boy 
ere Seg or ak he Alz, or two ings 85. whi 
compole The $i Sides; and the Carina, or Keel, Which is a cone 
cave Petal, or Segment, ding the lowe r Part of 
Boar' this Keel is ſometimes entire, and ſometimes conh 


of two Petals, ments, , adhering pretty cloſely together; 
Of. this Tribe 72 eas, Beans, E de axes, and 
other leguminous 1 7 Mi 2 ers D * 
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25 Skin of the Feet of ſeveral other Ani 


PAPILLARE OS.” The 0; b, 
 PAPILLARES PROCESSUS are #54 Extremities, of FR 
"0 "x Dad inſerted into the m mucous Membrane, of the 


""PAPIO, or PAVIO. A 1 fe es of Monkey, which 

is Lode Ethiopia ; the Fat o Dink is 42 to be We 
es Drogues. 

PABPA. Paſteboa iter. Chirurg 1 11 ring 

Pa PPUS.. The Boon of bo Seeds of Planes. Hence Platts 

35 Seeds, when ripe, are furniſh'd with Joey | are h 


appoſe, or Pappeſcent. 
il 5 bee LA, Fb or ulcergus, Tuberc, , 
PAPYRUS. Offic Papyrus Niltica. A. B 506, 466 
1 Emac. 40. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1302. Papyrus ee Aldina. 
rd Ægyptiis dicta; Biblos Thy 51 8 Chab, 195. 


apyrus NVilotica frue Egyptiaca, P. 19. Theat, 
Fes. th ow fr 225 Park. That. x a, _ 


4057 . IT PAPER-TREE. 
Papyrus, in antient Times, was ' chats Paper for the 
Uſe of Wache; the Way of Preparation may be ſound in 


iny, Lib. 13. The Papyrus, alſo, before the iy 5 
Fruits, was the Food of the Egyptians : On this they fed 
aw, boil, an d. roaſted, chewing it in their Mouths, and 
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of Alexandria was regulated at ſix hundred, as may be infer'd 
trom the Law in the Code, which, alſo, obliges them to be upon 
con inual Duty near the Sick, or in the Hoſpitals, whence 
they were never to depart, in order to be preſent at the Shews 
ro which all the People were invited, or to go to the Palace to 
tear Cauſes tried, which was permitted to all Sorts. 

Further, it appears by the proper Terms in which the Laws 


| os of the Parabolani, that the Word was in Uſe, and the 
c 


e eſtabliſhed, before the Laws were made; ſo that the 
Emperors Theodefius and Fuſtinian ſeem to have done no more 
than regulate the Manner of Elections, the Number, and the 
Office of thoſe People, whoſe Name might be very antient, tho 
the Regulation concerning that Office might be new. 

Another thing worthy Obſervation is the groſs Miſtake of 
thoſe who took the Parabolani to be Phyſicians, properly ſo 


called, What gave Occaſion to this Error, is the Word 


qurare, in the Laws where mention is made of the Buſineſs 
about which they are employ'd, which ſignifies as well to cure, 
as to take care of ; but it is evident, that the Word in that 
Place can only be taken in the latter Senſe, and that Curare 
Debilium ægra Corpora, which are the very Words of the Law, 
mean no more than to take care of the weak and infirm Bodies 
of the Diſeaſed. To this may be added, that if the Para- 
belani had been Phyſicians of the Hoſpitals, their Elections 
would not have depended on the Biſhops and Prieſts : The 
Archiatri, or principal Phyſicians, of the great Cities would 
have been the Perſons concerned in chuſing them ; becauſe 
theſe Archiatri were themſelves obliged to viſit the Poor. Le 
Clerc, Hiſtoire de la Medicine. | 
 PARABOLICUS IGNIS, The Heat of the Sun, col- 
lected by means of a concave Mirror. Collect. Chym. Leidenſ. 
Prolegom. Cap. 2. | | 

PARACELSUS. The Name of a celebrated Phyſician and 
Chymiſt, an Abſtract of whoſe Life and Doctrine we have 
iven in the Preface. 

PARACENTESIS, @Þzxif]norc, from ie, to make 
a Perforation. The Name of a chirurgical Operation, which 
conſiſts in making a Perforation in the Abdomen, in a Dropſy, 
in order to evacuate the Water in an Aſcites. See Hy- 
DROPs. The Perforation of the Breaſt, in order to let out 
extravaſated Blood, Water, or Pus, is, alſo, called Paracenteſis 
Pectoris. | | 

PARACMASTICOS, mwhgxperinis, Declining. See 
ACMASTICUS. 
. PARACME, wax), from Se, and xp), which ſee. 
The Decline, uſed generally with reſpect to a Diſeaſe, or 
the Age of a Perſon, 


PARACOE, av Dulneſs of Heari 


ng. 

PARACOLLETICOS, SDA Ibs. Fi lutinating. 

PARACOPE, Mai, from <Parinle, = be dell ous. 
In —_— it imports a flight Delirium, or any Alienation 
of Mind. 

PARACRUSIS, Taedupsorg, from wagaxgie, to be a little 
delirious. This imports much the ſame as Paracope, Hence 
the Adjective, @Þ@revc:%5, ſomewhat delirious, 

PARACYNANCHE. A Species of Quinſey. See ANGINA, 

PARADISI GRANA. See CARDAMOMUM. 

PARAGOGE, oÞ#ayoy), from Tees, importing near to, 
and d), to bring. An Approximation or Reduction of the 


nes. | 
" PARALAMPSIS, wapdaausis. A Cicatrix in the tranſpa- 
rent Part of the Cornea of the Eye; from wagaazune, to 
ſhine a little, 

PARALIUS. A Species of Tithymalus, mentioned by 
DR . | 

ARALLAXIS. NEU, from Tagaradoe, to change 

mutually. A mutual Change in the Situation of the Parts of a 
broken Bone, as when the two Fragments ſlip to the Sides of 
each other. See FRACTURA. 7 

PARALLELA. A fort of Scurf, or Leproſy, affectin 
only the Palms of the Hands. It is a Symptom of the Vener 
Diſeaſe. Caftellus from Fore/ftus. | 

PARALOPHIA, from wage, near, and Aci, the Emi- 
nence of the Back, is the lower and lateral Part of the Neck, 


according to Keil. | | 
PARALYSIS, from wagaavs, to diſſolve, or weaken. A 


Kia the Diſeaſes ariſing from the Want of a due Tone 
of the Viſcera, and ſolid Parts, none are more conſiderable than 


ſuch as affect the Head, and Parts fituated therein: And, of 


theſe, the moſt important are, thoſe Reſolutions of the Nerves, 
commonly, by Phyſicians, called an Apoplexy, an Hemiplexy, 
and a Palſy ; which three Diſorders are ſo nearly connected, 
that we conſider them in one joint View. | 
That all theſe Diſorders affect Senſation and Motion, the 


- primary Organs of which are, the Nerves, and the nervous 


and membranous Parts formed of them, is univerſally allowed. 


PAR 


Now a Nerve is compoſed of tender Dus, which convey an 
highly ſubtile Fluid, and are covered with a Membrane ariſin 

from the Meninges of the Brain. This Membrane, which 
ſurrounds them, is furniſhed with all kinds of Veſſels, thoſe of 
the lymphatic Kind not excepted ; for which Reaſon it is ca- 
pable of being inflamed, and rendred tumid, according to 
Boerhaave, in Prax. Med. and Bartholomeus de Moor. Pathol. 


Cerebr. 10. 


What Cauſe communicates Senſation and Motion to the 
Body, by means of the Nerves, is much diſputed ; but, in my 
Opinion, it can be no other than an highly ſubtile and lymphatic 
Fluid, impregnated with a pure aereal, ethereal, and elaſtic 
Subſtance ; which, being ſecreted within the ſmall Ducts of 
the Brain, Cerebellum, and ſpinal Marrow, is convey'd not onl 
into the ſmall Tubes of the nervous Fibres ; but, alſo, from theſe 
to the Nerves themſelves; and, at laſt, to all the nervous Parts of 
the Body, This Fluid, when convey'd in a due Quantity, and 
with a proper Impetus, to the Nerves, and nervous Mem- 
branes, produces a certain Tenſion thereof; and, when this 
Tenſion is in its due State, Senſation and Motion are rightly 
performed thro” the whole Body; and the Nerves themſelves 
are ſaid to be poſſeſſed of their natural Tone and Elaſticity. 
The Nerves are ſaid to be robuſt, when their moſt minute 
conſtituent Particles cohere in ſuch a manner, that they are 
capable of ſurmounting the natural, or perhaps, a ſomewhat 
greater Force of the Fluids ; but if, in conſequence of a too 
lax Coheſion, they are overcome by this Force, the nervous 


Syſtem is ſaid to be weak. 


A Nerve naturally tenſe is always full of its proper Fluid : 


| Hence, when its moſt remote Extremity is but gently touch'd, 


according to the Laws of Hydraulics, it, with an incredible 
Celerity, conveys the Motion impreſſed upon it to the Brain, 
and Common Sentory, juſt as a ſmall Tube full of Water, and 
covered at each End with a Piece of Bladder, has the Motion 


of its contained Fluid inftantaneouſly convey'd to one End, 


upon preſſing the other with the Finger. This is, properly, 

what we call Senſation. The Inſtruments of voluntary Motion 
are the Muſcles, which are compoſed of nervous, tendinous, and 

fleſhy Fibres, every-where interwoven with nervous Fibrils, 

and which perform their Offices in the following manner: 
The nervous, tendinous, and fleſhy Fibres ought to be ſo 

ſtretched and filled with Lymph, as in ſome meaſure, to retard 
the Blood paſſing thro' the Muſcle. And the Blood, thus ſtop- 
ping, inflates the Belly of the Muſcle ; and this becoming 

turgid, the Muſcle is ſhortened,” and its Extremity, together 

with the moveable Parts adhering to to it, are down towards 
its Origin. Hence, when the Muſcle is in Action, it is harder, 
and, as, it were, reſiſts the Touch. Hence we infer, that in 

order to Motion, a greater Force, and more copious Influx, 

of the nervous Fluid are requiſite, than to Senſation. 

From what has been ſaid, tis certain, that, by a Diminution 
of the Influx of the nervous Fluid into the Nerves, their Action, 
both as to Motion and Senſation, muſt be either totally aboliſh'd, 
or, at leaſt, in a great meaſure, hinder'd. From this Cauſe 
ariſe the Diſorders comprehended under the common Name of 
a Reſolution of the Nerves ; by which we underſtand an In- 
ability of performing Motion and Senſation, ariſing from a 
diminiſhed Influx of the nervous Fluid into the Nerves. Of this 
there are various Degrees, of which we ſhall conſider two, as 
the moſt general; for either the voluntary Motions, the animal 
Actions, and the Uſe of Reaſon, are deſtroy'd, and the Patient 
drops down, as thunderſtruck ; or, the Cauſes and Reaſon re- 
maining entire, the voluntary Motions, and animal Actions, or 
at leaſt the Senſe of Touch, become languid, or are totall 
deſtroy'd : In the former Caſe, the Patient is apoplectic; nnd, 
in the latter, paralytic. | | 

Of Apoplexies, there are three Degrees, the higheſt, and 
univerſally mortal Degree of which is, when, together with 
the Senſes, and all the animal Motions, all the vital Actions of 


the Body are at once deſtroy'd. See APOPLEXIA. ' Another 


Degree of this Diſorder removes the Uſe of the Senſes, vo- 
luntary Motions, and Reaſon ; but does not deſtroy the vital 
Actions, nor always terminate in Death; but is generally 
converted into an Hemiplegy. The third and lighteſt De- 
ree of this Diſorder, which we call a ſpaſmodic Apoplexy, 
diſcovers itſelf by the ſame Signs with the ſecond ; only it is 
removed in a ſhorter time, and does not ſo- often degenerate. 
into paralytic Diſorders. And this ſlighter Degree of an Apo- 
plexy we ſhall principally here conſider. | 
. This Species, therefore, of Apoplexy diſcovers itſelf by theſe 
Marks: It is, for a conſiderable time, preceded by a Weakneſs 
of the Senſes, eſpecially the Sight and Hearing; a Vertigo, a 
Liſtleſſneſs of the Joints, a Tremor, a Torpor of the animal 
Actions, and, generally, hypochondriac and hyfteric Diſorders. 
During this State, the Patient, being ſuddenly and unexpectedly 
deprived of his Reaſon, all his Senſes, and animal Motions, drops 
down ; his Feet, and-inferior Limbs, are cold, his Skin 2 


| nodically conſtricted, his Face and Eyes ted and 
22 with Blood, and his Pulſe og and quick. Patients 
labouring under ſuch a Paroxyſm for ſome Hours either 
ſpontaneouſly vomit up a Quantity of viſeid Sordes, or 
have their whole Bodies covered with a Sweat; after which they 
return to themſelves, and recover their Reaſon, Senſes, and a 
Power of Motion. Many inform us, that under ſuch a 
Paroxyſm their Fauces have been conſtricted, a Power of 
Deglutition deſtroy d, and their Breaſts, as it were, confined with 
Cords : Such a Paroxyſm, unleſs cured, returns frequently, 
and at laſt terminates in a fatal Hemorrhage of the Brain. 
On the contrary, an Hemiplegy is, when the Reaſon and 
vital Motions remaining, the Power of voluntary Motion, or 
with it, the Senſe of Touch, is weakened. at ſuch an 
Hemiplegy, or Palſy, is univerſal, or affects the whole Body, 
I deny, unleſs perhaps under an N Nor do] believe, 
that a Paraplegy can affect the whole Body, the Head remain- 
ing unaffected 3 at leaſt, ſuch a Diſorder never occur d to me in 
Practice; for every Palſy rather affects the Whole of one 
Side of the Body, and deprives it of Senſation, or is only con- 
fined to one particular Part. It is called an Hemiplegy, when 
the Half of the Head and Face is paralytic ; and, in the other 
Caſe, it is called a Palſy of either Side; and, in the laſt Caſe, 
it is. called a particular Palſy 5 which is either genuine, or 
ſpurious: The former has its Seat ſometimes in the 2 
ſometimes in the middle, and ſometimes in the inferior Parts of 
the Spinal Marrow ; in ſome meaſure, deprives the Patient both 
of a Power of Senſation, and Motion ; and ariſes from a Tranſ- 
lation of the Humours to the Nerves, which are compreſſed 
by them. | 
An Hemiplegy either ſucceeds an apopleQtic Fit, or 
happens without it; and begins with a Refrigeration of the Side 
to be affected, and a preceding Vertigo; and gradually ter- 
minates in an Abolition of Senſation and Motion. The ſound 
Side is often racked with ſpaſmodic and convulſive Motions; the 
Mouth is frequently diſtorted, like that of a Dog; and as the 
Diſorder proceeds, the Functions of the Mind, and eſpecially 
the Memory, begin to be weakened. According to Cœlius Aure- 
lianus, in Chiron, Lib. 2. Cap. 1. a particular — is preceded 
by a Senſation of Weight in the Part about to ſuffer, a ſlow 
Motion accompanied with Stupor, Paleneſs, and Torpor; the 
Part affected is lax, flaccid, ſoft, and cold to the Touch, as it 
is affecled with an Atrophy, or an œdematous Tumor. But 
we are by no means to confound. that Inability of voluntary 
Motion, which © accompanies a Palſy, with- that which 1s 
ſometimes joined with rheumatic and arthritic Diſorders ; for 
we often find this laſt Inability accompanied with Spaſms and 
Convulfions, Symptoms quite foreign to paralytic Indiſ- 
poltugzons... 715 + | | 
A particular Palſy affects various Parts; for ſometimes the 
inferior Limbs, together with the Parts of the Abdomen, 
are deprived of Motion, and ſometimes both of Motion and Sen- 
fation, whilſt the Parts above the Diaphragm remain entire; then 
the Urine and Fæces are diſcharged involuntarily, after which an 
cedematous Tumor, a flow Fever, and, at laſt, Death, ſucceed ; 
ſometimes the Arms and Hands are afflicted with a Palſy; which, 
if ſpurious, or happening after a Colic, is called a Palſy ariſing 
from the Colic; but, when it ariſes from other Cauſes, it is call'd 
a Palſy of the Hands: There is, alſo, a Palſy of the Eye-lids, 
in which Caſe; they cannot be. ſeparated, and there is an in- 
voluntary Diſcharge of the Tears: A Palſy of the Tongue is 
called APHONIA ; which ſee. When the Pharynx is affected 
With a 5 Deglutition is deftroy'd ;/ and this Species of 
Pally is different from Spaſms of the nx. In dying Per- 
ſons, the Oeſophagus, Stomach and Inteſtines, become para- 
Iytic ; and, in this Caſe, every thing ſwallowed, eſpecially 
| rake deſcend with a kind of Noiſe and Rumbling: A Palſy 
of the Sphincter Ani diſcovers itſelf by a Falling down of the 
Inteſtinum Rectum, and an involuntary Diſcharge of the 
Fæces; that of the urinary Bladder, by an involuntary. Eva- 
cuation of the- Urine ; of the ſpermatic Veſſels, by a 
perpetual Effuſion of the Semen; and that of the: Muſcles of 
the Penis, by the want of a due Erection. Calivs Aurelianus, in 
Chron. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. informs us, that Herophilus, among the 
Antients, mentioned a Palſy of the Heart ſucceeded by ſudden 
Death, without any. evident. Cauſes. And, among the 
 Moderns, Boerhaave, in Prax. Med. P. 5. affirms, that the 
fame may happen ors | 


That che proximate and formal: Cauſe of dhe Dilonters: 


conſiſts in a more or lefs intercepted Influx of the nervous Fluid 
into the Nerves, is ſufficiently obvious from what has been al- 
ready faid : Hence, alſo, rs the Reaſon, why dome Palſies 
are legitimate, and others ſpurious ; for the latter happens more 
readily than the former, becauſe an Abolition of Senſation ſup- 


ſes an almoſt total Defect of the nervous Fluid, whereas an 
[nability of Motion is praduced by a diminiſh'd Tnflux of this 


Fluid into theNerves. *Tis, therefore, necellary we ſhould care- 


5 inveltigate-the ſeveral Cauſes capable of retarding ſuch 1 
u 
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x : Many Phyſicians have accuſed an ObſtruQion of thy 
Nerves ; but that this Opinion is falſe, is evident not only fro 
the Smalneſs of the Nerves, but, alſo, ſrom the gubtilty t 
the Fluid they contain, as Bartbelomens de Moor, in Path, U. 
Cap. 10. has demonſtrated at large. But the true Cauſe 
rather a Solution of Continuity in the Nerves, as in Wi 
2 yours Contuſions, or a Compreſſion of the Nerves, or 

ir Origins, by any thing preternaturally acting them. 
But as Pages oma" this paws, Nv Cult, "which, 
however, 
this Diverſity is owing, | 
That this, therefore, is to be accounted for from the Diverſity 
of the Parts affected, is obvious, not only from Reaſbn, but, 
alſo, from the anatomical DifleQions of thoſe who have died 
of theſe Diſeaſes; for all who have made Obſervations of this 
Kind, ſuch as Willis, Bonetus, and Wepfer, have univerfall 
obſery'd, that, in Perſons who died of an Apoplexy, the Ca 
of the Diſeaſe-was lodged in the Brain, and its Ventricles, 28 
alſo, in the Cerebellum. Brunnerus, in A, N. C. An. 1. Decad; 
3. C/. 153. & 154. gives us two celebrated Hiſtories of Apo- 
plexies, which prov'd mortal, the one proceeding from a ly 
of the Brain, and the other from Blood extravaſated in 2. 81 
the contrary, the ſame Authors inform us, that in hemiplectie 
Patients, one Side of the Origin of the ſpinal Marrow is found 
overflowed with extravaſated Serum, or compreſſed by Tumors. 
Bonetus, in Sepulchr, Lib, 1. Sec. 15. gives us Inflances of the 
Extravaſation of Serum in theſe Parts. And Wepfer, in Autta- 
rio, Hift. 14. and Brunnerus, in the Work already quoted, 
/. 154. inform us, that they ſaw encyſted Tumors there. 
*Tis needleſs, in Confirmation of this Doctrine, to mention 
Abſceſſes, Wounds, and Ulcers, which, by affecting the ſpinal 
Marrow, have produced an Hemiplegy ; and, by penetrating 
into the Brain, an Apoplexy. Beſides, if from Anatomy we 
find, that the Nerves deſtin'd for the vital Functions ariſe 
fromthe Cerebellum, thoſe ſubſervient to the Senſes from the Baſe 
of the Brain, and thoſe ſubſervient to the voluntary Motions, 
and the Senſe of Touch, principally from the ſpinal Marrow; 


o 
* 
= 


we may readily infer, that, in all Apoplexies, the Cauſe com- 


prefling the Nerves is within the Brain; but in a Palſy, with- 


in the ſpinal Marrow; and particularly that, in an e | 


it is lodged about one Side of the Origin of the ſpinal 


TOW, ” 


But, among the Cauſes which produce a Compreſſion of the 


Nerves in the Brain, and intercept the Influx of the highly 
ſubtile and moveable nervous Fluid into them, the moſt con- 
ſiderable is generally a Stagnation of the Blood in the Veſſels of 
the Membrancs of the Brain: And this Stagnation ariſes from 
a retarded Motion of. the Blood th the Veins, and venous 
Sinuſes, and its ſlow Return to the Heart; for, when the Blood 
is convey'd to the Head with a greater Impetus and Effort than 
that it can be received into the Veins, on account of the too 
great Diſtention and Expanſion of the Veſſels it becomes ſtag- 
nant ; and this principally happens in plethoric, hypochondriac, 
nephritic, and hyſteric Patients, on account of the violent 
Spaſms of the inferior Parts. Sometimes a gentle Species of 
Apoplexy, call'd $paſmedic, is produced by this Means, becauſe 
in this, when the Spaſms remit, the Mag of Blood is derived to 
the inferior -Parts, and the free Circulation of the Humours 
5 the Veſſels is reſtored, the Force of the Diſeaſe gene- 
rally forthwith remits. And this principally happens when a 
Vein is ſeaſonably open'd, and the Body render'd ſoluble by a 
Clyſter. Under ſuch a Paroxyſm, the Face is generally red, 
the Pulſe quick and full, Motion and Senſation are aboliſhed, 
and ſometimes the whole Body is covered with a profuſe Sweat. 

But if this Stagnation continues long, and happens in Pa- 
tients who abound with Serum, the thinner ſerous Juices ate 
gradually ſecreted through the Pores of the preternaturally ex- 
panded Veſſels, act upon the Nerves, and compreſs them. Tf 
this happens in the Baſe of the Brain, an Apoplexy is produced. 
The other Degree of an Apoplexy, produced by a Conveyance 
of Serum to either of the Crura of the Medulla Spinalis, gene- 
rally leaves an Hemiplegy after it, This Diſorder is from the 


p different Effects, we muſt inquire, to what 
1 F „ 3 


\ 


ſame Cauſe generated without any previous Apoplexy, if the 
Serum ſeparating from the ftagnant Blood immediately falls 


upon the. ſpinal Marrow. Such an 1 called Serous, 

and principally ſeizes pituitous, ſanguine, 

ſons,/} Under it, the Pulſe is languid and weak, the Face pale, 

and the Patient afflicted with a kind of Drowſineſs, and 
the reſt, Cæliu: 


1 Senſes. icians, and, am 
ianus, in Chrom. Lib. a. Cap. 1. have juſtly obſerved, that 


it is moſt familiar 


to old Perſons, - eſpecially in the Autumn and 
Winter. 1 5 : l G | 1 Wi 


Among the more remote Cauſes,” which, according to the 

uce- ſometimes a ſerous, and 

iplegy, the moſt conſiderable is too 

large a Quantity of Blood in active Perſons, and 
F 


Diverfity of Conſtitutions, 
ſametimes. 2: bloody Hen 
ſuch as have 

the 


phlegmatic Per- 


or- 


„ 
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R of a lax and ſpongious Habit of Body, This 
dedundance of Blood is the more ready to induce theſe Diſor- 
ers, the more the Humours are put into a Commotion z for 
le, when in too violent an Ebullition, too much expand the 
er Veſſels of the Brain, and are ſometimes abſolutely ex- 
cavaſated, Hence tis eaſy to aſſign a Reaſon, why plethoric 
Riients are ſuddenly ſeized with theſe Diſorders after an im- 
erate Uſe of Venery, liberal drinking of hot Wine, the 

ſe of too hot Baths, violent Exerciſe in an hot Ais, or 2 
ſing themſelves to the Sun, as we are told by Proſper Mar- 
tianus in his Comment; as, alſo, why theſe Diſorders are 
brought on hy violent Commotions of Mind, and Surfeits, 
8 if the Body is expoſed to Cold: And I myſelf know 
nſtances of Perſons, who, after drinking too copiouſly of 


Wine or Ale, and expoſing themſelves to the Cold, have ſud- 


denly died of Apoplexies, | 
Beſides, a Redundance of Blood contributes to bring on 


Palſies, when the Blood, by Spaſms of the inferior Parts, pro- 


duced by any Cauſe, is forced to the ſuperior Parts, and eſpe- 


cially the Head, and there ſtagnates. Hence we are to account 


for a ſpaſmodio Apoplexy, and a ſanguineous Hemiplegy, 
which happen to hypochondriac and hyſteric Patients; a me- 
morable Inſtance of which is found in Fred. Hoffman. Conſult. 
Med, For this Reaſon 'tis, alſo, often obſerved in Practice, 


that the Menſes, and hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge, when not duly 


carried on, contribute much to the Production of Palſies. Pa- 
ralytic Diſorders ſcarce ever fail to be excited by a ſudden 
Stopping of any Evacuation of Blood, when N Sotng ; fo 
that they are very often brought on under the Menſes, Hz- 
morrhoids, and Lochia, by violent Frights, exccflive Cold, 
and the prepoſterous Uſe of Aſtringents, Repellents, and Opi- 
ates. | 

Thus the Blood by its Stagnation produces Palſies and Apo- 
plexies, though, for the moſt part, of the ſanguineous and 
tranſitory Kind ; but, in Proceſs of Time, ſerous and longer 
protracted Palſies and Apoplexies. But theſe are immediately 


oduced by a ſerous Colluvies, too copiouſly congeſted in the 


r 
lead, and acting on the Origins of the Nerves. Hence tis 
certain from Experience, that violent Palſies are produced by 
ſuddenly checking and ſuppreſſing ſerous Excretions, critical 
Sweats, inſenſible Tranſpiration, an immoderate Diſcharge of 
the Saliva, whether ſpontaneous, or excited by Mercurials, 
ſerous Diſcharges from the Ears, Eyes, and Noſtrils, inveterate 
Ulcers, Fontanels, and a fetid Diſcharge from the Feet. For 
this Reaſon Infants, otherwiſe free from ſuch Misfortunes, are 
ſubjected to paralytic Diſorders : Thus an Inſtance of a Palſy 
produced in a Boy of two Years old, by a Suppreſſion of Tran- 
ſpiration, is found in Fred, Hoffman, Conſult. Med. Set. 1. 
Cap. 26. For the ſame Reaſon, long Walking, or continuing 
in cold and moiſt Places, contributes to the Production of Pal- 
ſies. Memorable Inſtances of this are found in Fore/tus, Lib. 
10. Obſ, 83, & 84. Teo this, alſo, belongs that memorable 
Caſe ia 4. N. C. Decad. 3. An. 7. & 8. Obſ. 203. where 
we have an Account of a Man of Seventy, who, after a Deaf- 
neſs ſuddenly ceaſing, was ſeized with an Apoplexy of the Right 
Side; which was only owing to a Tranſlation of the Serum the 
2 Cauſe of the Deafneſs, to the ſpinal Marrow of the Right- 

ide. | 

"Theſe Diſorders will be the more terrible, if the Serum 
conveyed to the Head is acrid, ſcorbutic, and prepoſterouſly 
recal'd from the Joints. and Skin by repellent and ſulphu- 
reous Ointments: Hence there are various Inſtances of 
Achors, Cruſta Lacteas, Tineas, Itches, and Purple Fevers, 
which, when repel'd, have been immediately ſucceeded by 
Palſies: The ſame holds true with reſpect to arthritic, gouty, 
and rheumatic Diforders, which, as is ſufficiently known, are 
ſupported and cheriſhed. by an acrid Serum lodged about the 
membranous Parts of the 9 ; for if this Serum is either by 
Opiates, or Aſtringents, uſed to alleviate the Pain, repelled, 
or if it recedes through a natural Imbecillity, it proves the 
Cauſe of the moſt obſtinate Palſies. Thus an Inſtance of an 
Hemiplegy, ariſing from a rheumatic and arthritic Diſorder, is 
found in Fred. Hoffman, Conſult. Med. Caſ. 21. To this Claſs 


_ evidently n the ſcorbutic Palſy, which is always ſpurious, 


and derives its Origin from an aerid ſcorbutie Serum ſtagnating 


about the Beg 
alſo, is the Nature of Mercurials, that, when prepoſterouſly uſed 


in weak and impure Habits, in order to promote a Salivation, 
they induce Palſies; for Mercury, when mixed with the ſaline 


and exorementitious Particles of the Body, acquires a ſtrongly 


ſtimulating Quality, by which it principally acts on the nerveo- 
fibrous Subſtance of the Glands, and excites à greater Aﬀux 
of the ſaliva] and lymphatic Humours. If the Diſcharge of 


_ theſe ſrom the Mouth is by any Cauſe ſuddenly ſtopt, it cafily 


happens, that, whilſt the Afflux continues, theſe Juices are too 


copiouſly convey'd to the Origins of the ſpinal Marrow, and 
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innings of Nerves, and compreſſing tbem. Such, 
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the Nerves themſelves, where by ſtagnating, and comprefling 
into them 


them, they hinder the Influx of the nervous Fluid into 


Spaſms of the Membranes ſurrounding the Brain, and ſpinal 
Marrow, alſo, frequently lay a Foundation for hemiplectic and 
lectic Diſorders : The Leben of which is no other than 

is, that the nervous Membranes, agitated by ſo violent Mo- 
tions, are weaken' d, relaxed, and render d incapable of hinder- 
ing the Juices which enter them, however lymphatic and thin, 
from ſtagnating in the Veſſels of the Membranes, and com- 
prefling the medullary Subſtance, Hence Experience informs 
us, that an Epilepſy is frequently ſucceeded by an Hemiplegy, 
which, if fatal, always terminates in an Apoplexy. And what 
ſhould be the Cauſe, that a great Fit of Anger is ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded by paralytic Affections, but that, by means of this vio- 
lent Paſſion, there is a ſtronger Conſtriction of the Nerves-and 
Veſſels, producing that Stagnation of the Humours, which is 
ſo ſubject to intercept the Influx of the nervous Fluid? _ 
All theſe Cauſes exert their pernicious Force with the greater 
Eaſe and Certainty, if they meet with a Flaccidnefs of the 
Brain, and a Debility of the nervous Frame : For, if the ner- 
vous Parts are too lax, they are the leſs able to reſiſt an Inunda- 
tion of Humours ; but, on the contrary, are in a ſurpriſing 
manner diſpoſed for their Stagnation and Extravaſation. A 
Weakneſs of the Nerves may be known from antecedent 
Cauſes, ſuch as Old-age, a ſanguine Temperament, and from 
thence a lax, ſoft, and ſpongy Habit of Body; a ſedentary and 


idle Life; too ſcanty an Uſe of Liquors, or too great an Indul- 


nce of thick hopt Malt Liquor, or Wine ; rich and plentiful 
Feeding, too much Sleep, as well as immoderate Wakefulnefs, 
much Study and Meditation, Indulgence in Venereal Pleaſures, 
Sorrow and Grief of long Continuance, an Habitation in cold and 
moiſt Places, and a wintry Seaſon. Bodies thus weaken'd, are b 
the ſlighteſt Cauſe, and what ſeems not worth Attention, dii- 
poſed to Palſies and Apoplexies ; as it happen'd, for Inſtance, to 


a certain Perſon, who, after drinking the Selteran Waters, 


tho' in a regular Manner, and with a Body well prepared, was 
9 with an apoplectic Fit, which left behind it a ſpurious 

ally 

Having premiſed theſe things relating to an Hemiplegy, we 
are now to treat of the particular Species of a Palſy, And 
here, thoſe which deſerve our chief Attention are, ſuch a8 
affect the lower Parts of the Body, or only the Legs and Feet, 
or the Abdomen, and all the Parts ſeated below the Dia 
the Parts above it remaining ſound and unaffected. In the latter 
Caſe, the Cauſe is lodged in the ſpinal Marrow, about the firſt 
Vertebrz of the Loins, as is ſufficiently demonſtrated by the 
Diſſections of the two Patients who died of this Diſorder, and 
the Accounts of which we have in A. N. C. Vel. 2. Ob. 5r.. 
& 120. In one of theſe Patients the ſpinal Marrow, about the 
firſt Vertebræ of the Loins, was ſhatter'd and diffolv'd for more 
than half its Thickneſs. In the other, the ſpinal Marrow, thro? 
the whole inferior Part of the Spine, was fo flaccid, and deſtitute 
of Juice, that there was a conſiderable Interſtice between it 
and the Bone. This Diſorder ariſes either, firſt, from external 
violent Cauſes, ſuch as Fractures, Laxations, or Wounds of 


the Spine, at the ſame time affecting the Marrow; two Caſes 


of which Kind are found in 4. N. C. Cent. 10. Ob/: 8. & 
Dec. 1. An. 3. Ob. 66. or, ſecondly, from internal Cauſes, 
and eſpecially rheumatic, or convulſive Diſorders of the Back ; 
as is obvious from the memorable Caſe before quoted from 
A. N. C. Vel. 2. Obſ. 102. 5 
Sometimes the Cauſe is lodged within the Os Sacrum; in 
which Caſe the Diſorder diſcovers itſelf by an Inability of Walk- 
ing, and a Palſy of the Legs and Feet. This Species of the 
Diſorder is ſametimes hereditary, and depends upon a preterna- 
tural State of the Marrow contained within the Os Sacrum : 
Inſtances of this Kind ariſing from original Tumors within the 
Os Sacrum, which afterwards became exulterated, and proved 
mortal, may be ſeen in Hit. Morb. Mratiſſ. Ann. 1701. 
The ſame happens after acute and intermitting Fevers, which 
terminate ill, if the Patient uſes a bad Regimen, or indulges 
himſelf in Paſſion. And, in theſe Caſes, the Cauſe of the 
Misfortune is a peccant Serum, by Tranſlation convey'd to the 
Marrow of the Os Sacrum. The fame Diſorder is incident to 
Women after difficult Labours, Abortions, and Retentions of 
the Lochia ; nor does it proceed from any other Cauſe, than 
Blood too copiouſly convey'd by the Spaſms to the Os Sacrum, 
there becoming ſtagnant, and, unleſs Relief is ſeaſonably afford- 
ed, ſuffering its ſerous Part to be ſecreted through the ſmall 
Pores of the Veſſels. en 
There is a remarkable Species of Palſy incident to the Arms, 
which, when it ſucceeds a Colic, unſeaſonably check'd by Ano- 
=” and Opiates, is called a Pareſis arifing from the Colic. 
Cauſe of it is a peccant and acrid Serum, by a Tranſla- 

tion convey'd. to the nervous Parts of the Arms, and eſpecially 
thoſe of the Carpus. Thus, in A. M C. Decad, 3. An: 7. 


v A n 

4 ad Obf., 308: we have a memorable Inftance of ſuch 3 
Colic ſtopt by Opiates: And in the ſame 
we have an Account of a Palſy ſuc- 


ceeding 2 Colic, g_—_ Wine .cdulcorated b 


Litharge... This 
in Lead Mines, who after a violent Colic, accompany 


H 
A. N. C. Decad.. 1. An. 3. O 
: of the Neck, and 


Nerves. ; "EN 
As for the Prognoſtic of paralytic Diſorders, tis to be ob- 
ſerved, that a ſpaſmodic Apoplexy, and a ſanguineous Hemi- 
plegy; are eaſily cured ; but, unleſs prevented by proper Mea- 
ſures, frequently return, and, at laſt, terminate in an Hæmor- 

of the Brain. The other Species of Palſies, and a ſerous 
Hemiplegy, do not ſuddenly prove mortal. But the Cure is 
more difficult and-intricate, the more the internal or external 
| Senſes are injured ; and theſe Diſorders frequently afflict the 
Patients during the whole remaining Parts of their Lives. 


When Infants are ſeized with Palſies, we ſometimes obſerve, - 


that they are freed from them about the Years of Puberty ; 
but ſuch a lucky Change rarely or never happens in Adults. 
An Hemiplegy of the Left Side is more dangerous than one of 
the Right, by reaſon of the Aorta, and its more numerous Ra- 
mifications in the former than in the latter. If the Part affect- 
ed is as yet painful, capable of Senſation, not too cold, nor 
extenuated, there are ſome Hopes of a Recovery, which is ſtill 
the more to be expected, if there is a Senſation of Formication 
and Puncture in it. A Palſy of the Abdomen, and inferior 
Limbs, is generally mortal, and n ly accompanied with a 
Gangrene of the affected Parts. Paralytic Diſorders, of all 


Kinds, are more eaſily cured in the Spring and Summer, than 


in the Autumn and Winter. 

A Fever ſucceeding a Palſy is ſaid to cure it ; but, this is 
rather to be underſtood of an artificial, than a natural, Fever ; 
and rather holds good with reſpect to a ſerous, than a ſangui 
neous Palſy ; for, if there is a natural Fever, it muſt either be 
continual, which is always us; or intermittent, which 
hardly removes the Diſorder : 
mean an increaſed Motion of the Heart and Arteries artifi - 
cially excited ; by which means the Circulation of the Blood is 
rende*'d briſker, and the Juices ſtagnating about the Nerves, 
and their Origins, diſcuſſed, and, as it were, reſorb'd. Such 
an artificial Fever is brought on by Medicines ſomewhat hot and 
acrid, by nervous and volatile Subſtances, by violent Exerciſe, 
eſpecially in the Heat of the Sun, and by Baths, eſpeciall 
thoſe of Laughſtad, and the Caroline Springs. But theſe mult 
by no means be uſed in a ſanguineous Palſy, already attended 
with a febrile Motion; but only in ſerous Palſies, where the 
Circulation of the Humours is languid. 

In the Cure of paralytic and apoplectic Diſorders, there are 
two Intentions to be principally purſued. The former is to re- 
move the proximate, as well as the remote Cauſes, which con- 
tribute to intercept the Influx of the. nervous Fluid into the 
Nerves. The ſecond is to ſtrengthen and corroborate the Part 
affected, and whole nervous Syſtem, ſo as to reſtore them to their 
former and natural Tone. Tis of great Importance to know, 
whether the Diſorder is recent, or confirm'd ; becauſe, in theſe 
different States, different Methods of Cure are to be purſued. 

If, when the Phyſician is call'd immediately after the Inva- 
ſion of the Diſorder, he finds the Pulſe quick, and the Face 
red, there is no more preſent and efficacious Method of re- 
moving the Cauſe of the Diſorder, which is a Stagnation of 

the Blood in the Head, than Veneſection, which is forthwith 
to be uſed, either in the Arm or Neck, making a pretty large 
Incifion, that the Blood may flow in a large Stream; or, if 
the Patient is plethoric, a Vein is firſt to * wo in the Foot, 
leſt, a Vent being given to the Blood in the ſuperior Parts, the 
Humours ſhould by that means flow more copiouſly from the 
inferior Parts to them. Then the Veneſection is to be repeat- 
end either in the Arm, or Jugular Veins. It is ſometimes re- 

quiſite, that this Veneſection ſhould be twice, or oſtener, re- 
peated in a pretty large Quantity. 

Then, in order to make a Revulſion of the Humour, 
ſomewhat acrid and ſtimulating Clyſters, compoſed of the ner- 


„ Marjoram, Seory, Thyme, Mother of 
Thyme, Flowers of. Lilies of the Valley, Oil of Chamomile, 


ut, by an artificial Fever, we 


Zut, in our more delicate Age, we generally 
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and, for the fake of the greater Stimulus, a proper Quantity of 
Sal Gemma, Sal Ammoniac, or human Urine, are to be in- 
jefted as often as the State of the Patient requires. Bathi 
the Feet, alſo, pretty deep in warm Water impregnated wi 
the nervous Herbs, and the Flowers of Chamomile, the Tops 
of Yarrow, and Pat-aſh, is of ſingular Service in theſe Di- 


.. After Veneſection, Spaſms of the internal Parts, and, as it 
were, a febrile Ebullition of the Humours, ſometimes remain ; 
for alleviating which, we are to uſe fixed Diaphoretics, in 
Conjunction with precipitating and nitrous Subſtances, ſuch as 
the Powders of diaphoretic Antimony, Crabs-eyes, Mother of 
Pearl, Cinnabar, Nitre, and Amber, exhibited in Water of 
Lilies of the Valley, or in the Water prepared of the Flowers of 
the Lime-tree ; to which may be, alſo, added a proper Quantity 
of the Syrup of Citron-juice : For by ſuch Medicines Tran- 
ſpiration is aſſiſted; by which means we often find apoplectic 
and PRI Paroxyſms terminated. Nor in, alleviating the 
Spaſms of the internal Parts is there any Medicine more effica- 
cious, than a proper Quantity of the anodyne mineral Liquor 
mixed with the bezoardic Liquor, or the volatile Spirit of Tartar ; 
which Medicine ought to be given alternately with the above- 
mentioned Powders, and exhibited twice a Day. The Patient 
is, alſo, to abſtain from all Malt Liquors, and only uſe De- 
coctions, pure Spring-water, or Selteran Water, mixed with a 
little Wine. | 

By a ſeaſonable Exhibition of theſe Things, ſuch Diſorders, 


if recent, and as yet _ 1 ps by a Stagnation of the 


Blood, may be ſoon remov'd. But when there already ſeems 
to be a Secretion of the Serum, the ſole Intention ought to be 
to diſcuſs and derive it to other Parts And in this Caſe, if 
the Patient is, as it were, lethargic, and ſnores, I with great 
Succeſs uſe and exhibit an Emetic in a diluted Form, mixed 
with Analeptics; by which means the vital Motions are rouſed, 
and the Patient reſtored to the Exerciſe of his Senſes and Reaſon. 
I generally uſe the following Formula : þ 


Take of the vinous Water of Lilies of the Valley, of the 
Waters of Lime - tree - flowers, Primroſes, Cinnamon, 
and diſtilled Vinegar, each two Ounces; of the ſucci- 
nated Spirit of Hartſhorn, one Dram; of diaphoretic 
Antimony, Cinnabar, and Crabs-eyes, each half a Dram; 
of emetic Tartar, two Grainsz and of the Syrup of 
Orange-bark, two Drams. Make into a Mixture ; two 
Spoonfuls of which are to be taken every other Hour. 


Then, in order to diſcuſs the ſtagnant Serum, volatile uri- 
nous Subſtances, applied to the Noſtrils, are of ſingular Service: 
Of this Claſs the moſt conſiderable is, Spirit of Sal Ammoniac 
pr with Quick-lime, and mixed with Oil of Marjoram, 
or Rue. Sternutatories, eſpecially of the nervous Kind, are, 
alſo, beneficial in ſuch Caſes, ſince they not only convey Mo- 
tion to the Nerves, but, alſo, eliminate the ſerous Matter by 
— — The following may ſerve as a Formula for this 

po 4 * ; | 


Take of Marjoram, and Flowers of Lilies of the Valley, each 
two Drams ; of Syrian Marum, Flowers of Eenjamin, and 
Cloves, each half a Dram; and of powdered Caſtor, ten 
un - Mix together for a Powder, to be uſed inſtead 

nuff, | 


In obſtinate paralytic Diſorders, in order to derive the ſtag - 
nant Serum, nothing is more efficacious, than actual Cauteries 
applied between the ſecond and third, or third and fourth Ver- 
tebrz of the Neck : And this Method was not only highly ” 
proved of by the Antients, but is, alſo, recommended by the 
Moderns, eſpecially Erndtolius, in Warſavia phyſic illuftrata : 

ubſtitute, in the 
room of this apparently cruel Method, Setons in the Nape of 
the Neck; or, if the Patient is diſguſted at theſe, Veſicatories 
may be applied to the Nape of the Neck, or the Feet; which 
laſt are in delicate Patients to be prefer d to the former, ſince, 
by Veſicatories applied to the Nape of the Neck, it has been 
found, that convulſive Motions of ſome Part before not affet- 
ed have been excited.” 

If the Diſorder is inveterate, beſides the above-mentioned 
Remedies, proper Evacuants are to be called in, in order to 
make a Revulſion of the Hymours from the Head. And theſe 
Evacuants muſt be balſamic Purgatives, the moſt conſiderable 
of which are the Pills prepared of the Extract of Coloquintida, 
Aloes, black Hellebore, Reſin of Ladanum, Aloes- wood, Flowers 
of Benjamin, Salt of Amber, Myrrh, and Perwvian Balſam, each 
one Seruple; of Mercurius Dulcis, half a Dram; of Cam- 
phire, and volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, each four Grains: Let 

; I 


twenty 
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twenty-four Pills be ſormꝰ d out of each Seruple, and let fourteen 
of theſe Pills be exhibited for a Doſe. Among diaphoretic Medi- 
cines the moſt proper are, the ſuceinated Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
the anodyne mineral Liquor, with an Addition of a proper 
Quantity of the Eſſence of Caſtor, and Decoctions prepared 
of Guaiacum, Saſſafras, Saunders, and China Root. Nor, in 
ſerous Diſorders of the Head, can we enough commend the 
Virtue of diuretic Medicines, eſpecially of the ſuccinated Kind, 
the moſt conſiderable of which is Efſence of Amber, with acrid 
Tincture of Antimony. Hts ü \ 
They who have for a long time laboured under paralytic 
Diſorders, and are at the fame time afflicted with a Weakneſs 
of the nervous Syſtem, ought. to be treated with corroborative 
Medicines, and have a proper Regimen preſcribed them. For 
this Purpoſe, one Part of the urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 
mixed with three Parts of Water, is a Medicine highly effica- 
cious. A nervous Mixture may be, alſo, prepared of the Eſ- 
ſences of red Gentian, and Caſcarilla-bark, acrid Tincture of 
Antimony, the anodyne mineral Liquor, and the Oils of 
Mace or Cinnamon. And this Medicine may be exhibited in 
an Infuſion of Baum prepared with Citron- peel. They who 
are afflicted with a languid Appetite, and a Weakneſs of the Sto- 
mach, receive great Benefit from the Elixir Viſcerale, or an 
Electuary prepared of the Peruvian Bark, and that of Caſcarilla. 
To old Perſons nothing is more beneficial than a few Drops of 
— Balſam of Liſe, exhibited in the Morning in an Infuſion of 
aum. | SES; 4 0 
Various external Medicines are recommended for recovering 
Senſation and Motion. In the Days of Antiquity, ſtrong 
Frictions of the Part affected, with rough Cloths, were greatly 
extol'd; or, if Senſation was deſtroy'd, they uſed either to 
irritate the Skin with Nettles, or, previouſly voy Friction with 
a Squill cut through the Middle, they applied Cupping-glaſles 
without Scarification. It is, alſo, of ſingular Service to anoint 
the paralytic Parts with Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and campho- 
rated Spirit of Wine. Excellent Effects are produced by old 


Rheniſh Wine digeſted in a gentle Heat with Roſemary, the 
Flowers of common Chamomile, Spike and Cloves, and with 


folded Linen Cloths applied to the Spina, Dorſi, the Os Sacrum, 
and the Joints, After Baths, or Frictions, it is beneficial to 
apply to theſe Parts. nervous Liniments compoſed of human 
at, Galbanum, Turpentine, Balſam of Capivi, Peruvian Bal- 
ſam, and the expreſſed Oils of Lavender, Juniper, Marjoram, 
Rue, Roſemary, Amber, and Nutmegs ; for diſtil'd Oils alone 
are improperly uſed, becauſe by drying and indurating the 
Nerves too much, they do more harm than good. The Head 
is to be covered with diſcutient and corroborating Caps; apo- 
plectic Balſams are to be applied to the Temples ; but theſe 
muſt not be of too agreeable a Flavour, 'The Head muſt be 
ſhav'd, and Powder of Amber ſprinkled upon it. The hinder 
Part of the Head is, alſo, with great Advantage waſh'd with 
ſpirituous Liquors prepared of the volatile Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
pirit of Worms, the Agua Anhaltina, the Eſſence of Peruvian 
Balſam, the Eſſence of Caſtor, and the Oils of Nutmegs and 
Cloves. | | 
In paralytic Diſorders Baths are had recourſe to as the laſt, 
and moſt important Medicine. Among theſe the moſt con- 
ſiderable are the hot Baths moderately uſed, among which the 
moſt celebrated are theſe of Toeplitz, Emſen, Wisbaden, Aix la 
Chapelle ; and in Miſnia, thoſe, of Mollenſtein, which are to 
be uſed when the Diſorder is inveterate ; but thoſe of Laugh- 
fad, on account of their chalybeate aſtringent Principle, are 
only proper in a recent Palſy, or one already ſubdued, and 
which only diſcovers itſelf by a Weakneſs of Motion : But 
the Virtues of theſe are ſurpaſſed by Baths artificially prepared, 
the moſt efficacious. of which is, that made with the Scoriz: 
of Metals. Next to theſe are the Baths'prepared of nervous 
Herbs, and Ants. For this Purpoſe, the moſt commodious 
Herbs are Mother of Thyme, Ironwort, Southern-wood, Ori- 
ganum, Mint, Hyſſop, Roſemary, Marjoram, and Chamo- 
mile - flowers; which, wrapt up in a Bag, and boiled in a ſmall 
Lixivium, are to be immerſed in tepid Water, and the Parts 
affected are to be fomented with them. Among Liniments, the 
moſt efficacious is that of Venice Soap, and camphorated 
Spirit of Wine, with: an Addition of the Eſſences of Galba- 
num and Bdellium. | 92 80 
In paralytic Diſorders ariſing from a Redundance of Blood, 
Veneſection, eſpecially in the Beginning, is of great Service. 
The Antients, and among the reſt, Archigenes, according to 
Aetiut, Ceſſus, Cœlius Aurelianus, and Aretæus, affirm, that 
the Practice of letting of Blood immediately, was authorized 
by a Tract of faithful and conſtant Experience. But Vene- 


ſection is injurious in an inveterate ſerous Palſy where the Strength 
is impaired, and the Appetite languid. For this Reaſon Ballo 
nius, in Lib. 6. adviſes not to open a Vein in Palſies, where a 
cold Humour is in Motion; and confirms the Diſadvantages of 
ſuch a Practice by an Example. Trallian affirms, that, in the 


- 
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Cure of a Palſy, VeneſeQion i never to be uſed; unleſs when 


a manifeſt Redundance of Blood appears. A Vein is not to be 
open'd in the Feet, if are cold, and ſpaſmodically con- 
ſtricted. Men who have fallen into a Palſy from a retarded or 
ſuppreſſed hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge, after Veneſection, may 
with great Advantage have Leeches applied to the Anus. And 
in the A. N. C. ol. 3. 4 we have an Inſtance of an 
Hemiplegy ſpeedily cut d by applying Leeches behind the Ears, 
and Veſicatories to the Calves of the jth 

Thoſe who, by paralytic Diſorders, have their Heads greatly 
weaken'd, and their internal Senſes, eſpecially, their Memories, 
injur'd, ought to abſtain from an incautious internal Uſe both 
of the hot and cold mineral Waters; for theſe Waters paſs 
ſlowly through the too much relaxed minute Veſſels of the 
Head, and lay a Foundation for a greater Stagnation of the 
ſerous Humours. Nor have I found the Acidulz mixed with 
Wine, for ordinary Drink, ſalutary, becauſe the Head is too 
much filled with the ſpirituous Vapour. But if the Patient is 
young, and the Diſorder has aroſe from the hypochondriac Paſ- 
ſion, the more temperate of the Caroline Springs, or even cold 
Mineral Waters warm' d, may be uſed: But when the Patient 
drinks theſe Waters, which ought to be uſed in a ſmall Quan- 
tity, he ought to guard againſt Cold, Grief, and Fatigue of 
Mind; he is not to indulge himſelf in too much Sleep, but 
carefully to uſe Exerciſe, and nervous and balſamic Medicines. 
In general, tis to be obſerved, that the drinking of theſe Wa- 
ters is far more proper when the Diſorder is in its Decline, than 
when in its Vigour. y + | | | D 
Artificial Baths prepared of Ants, and nervous Herbs, are the 
more efficacious, the lighter and finer the Water of which they 
conſiſt, is, For this Reaſon, the beſt is thought Rain-water ; 
or, if that cannot be had, Water is to be taken from a River 
after a large Fall of Rain, But all artificial Waters are fur- 
paſſed by thoſe of Toeplitz, which, in Lightneſs, ſurpaſs Rain - 
water, and by their diſcutient, and diaphoretic Virtue, reſtore 
the Tone and Strength of the affected Parts. We, alſo, know 
from Experience, that ſuffering theſe Waters to drop on the 
Beginning of the ſpinal Marrow has frequently been of ſingular 
Service in diſſolving the ſtagnant Humours. _ 224315 
For paralytic Diſorders, eſpecially of the inveterate Kind, 
cold and gently aſtringent Baths are deſervedly recommended; 
as, alſo, eee 4 prepared of the Roots of the greater 
Conſound boil'd in Water. In this Caſe may be uſed chaly- 
beate medicinal Springs, ſuch as thoſe of Fregenwalden, thoſe 
of Laugh/tad, and thoſe prepared of the Scoriæ of Me- 
tals : But they muſt be applied only tepid ; otherwiſe, by throw- 
ing the Maſs of Blood and Humours into too great Commo- 
tions, they excite Anxieties, Cephalalgias, and Palpitations of 
the Heart. Theſe Waters, by exciting, an artificial Fever, 
augment the Difeaſe, ſince, by conſtricting the exterior Parts of 
the Body, they render the Motion of the Blood and Humours 
greater to the internal Parts, and eſpecially to the Heart, and 
large Veſſek, which ſurround it. Hence the Syſtole of the 
Heart and Arteries is render'd quicker and ſtronger ; and, con- 
ſequently, the Circulation of the Humours through the minute 
Veſſels, briſker. Hence it may eaſily happen, that Ob- 
ſtructions are removed, viſcid Juices reſolved, and Stagnations 
diſcuſſed. But theſe Baths are not to be uſed by Perlons tur- 
gid with Blood, ſuch as labour under a Dyſcraſy of the Hu- 

mours, or thoſe afflicted with a Weakneſs of the ſolid Parts, 
ſuch as old Perſons. on ee © 31 
Waſhing the Head, in paralytic Diſorders, is of ſingular Ser- 
vice, eſpecially in thoſe accuſtomed to it; but they who are 
not accuſtomed to it, are to 4 75 with a Lixivium which is 
not very acrid, and has nervous Herbs boil'd in it. Then let 
the Root of Aſarabacca, and the Herb Roſemary, be incloſed 
in a Bag, and boil'd in the Lixivium. But theſe Medicines are 
not to be uſed, till the Patient is previouſly purged. 17 
In a ſcorbutic "gs ; which is generally of a particular and 
ſpurious Nature, little Good is done by external Remedies. It 
is rather expedient by diluting Decoctions and Infuſions, both 
hot and cold, uſed as ordinary Drink, to correct the Acrimony 
of the Humours, and ſubdue it by antiſcorbutic Specifics, of 
which the moſt conſiderable are Earth-worms, either in Powder, 
or their Juice exhibited in Whey. Then the groſſer Parts of 
the Sordes are to be eliminated by Stool, by laxative Prepara- 
tions of Manna and Rhubarb. t the more ſubtile Parts of 

the Sordes, fluctuating in the Blood, are to be carried through 
the cutaneous. Pares, by means of the diaphoretie Powders; ſor 
unleſs the whole Maſs: of Humours be purged, there can be no 
perfect Cure. un wo! * 1 
A Palſy of the Eye-lids is produced by a Franſlation -or: 
Stagnation of the Humours; and, unleſs ſoon removed, be- 
comes incutable. I bave obſerv d, that the maſt effectual Me- 
thod of removing this Diſordet was to anoint the Eye-lids 
Morning and Evening with the Balſamum Vit warm, or with 
Oil-of Sinnes and Gloves, mixed. with ſame nne 
ance, 


# \ , 
a 


Rance. Neither are we to negle& the Derivation and Eva- 
cuation of the peccant Serum, which may be obtained by Lax- 
atives, Diuretics, and Veſicatories. Hence, in A. N. C. Pol. r. 
Ol. 140. we have an Account of ſuch a Palſy of the Eye- 
lids, 8 after the Meaſles, cured by Veſicatorie:- 
A Pally arifing from a Colic requires ſuch Medicines, wy 

Tranſpiration eliminate the t Serum from the Blood. 
Externally, ſingular Service is done by the Skins of newly kild 
Animals applied hot to the Parts ed; which may be, alſo, 
rubbed with an Ounce of human Fat, mixed with a Dram of 
the Oil of Cloves. In this Diſorder great Service is, alſo, 
ſometimes done by the Application of blind Cupping-glafles, 
by which we have an Inſtance of ſuch a Palſy cured in A. N. C. 
Hank 1. An. 87 O. 308. 2 

In paralytic Diſorders a ſerene and temperate Air is of great 
Uſe: Hence Cælius Aurelianus, in Lib. 2. Cap. 1. Chron. orders 
the Patient to belaid in alight Place, ſo that the Chamber muſt 
be neither too hot, nor too cold, but temperate. The Aliment 
ought, alſo, to be light, and of eaſy Digeſtion, eſpecially in the 
Beginning, when the Palſy is, for the moſt part, an acute Diſ- 
order, and the Force of the Stomach always languid. Nor are 
Wines, or Malt Liquors, of any Kind, to be uſed, = pee in 
the Beginning : But, when the Diſeaſe is of a longer Standing 
a fuller Diet may be allowed, FRYE 

For waſhing the paralytic Parts when dry, or affected with 
an Atrophy, we are by no means to uſe Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niac, which is rather to be uſed when the Parts are ſwell'd ; in 
which Caſe it is, alſo, expedient to incloſe the tumid Parts in 
a ſmall Sack, filled with the following Species: 


Take of Bran and Millet, each four Handfuls : Mix them 
in any Kettle, or proper Veſſel ; dry them over a gentle 
Fire; put them in the Bag, which is to be applied warm 
to the Part affected, when the Patient goes to Bed. | 


Violent Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as Lethargies, Apo- 
plexies, and Hemiplegies, are very familiar to old Perſons, and 
almoſt incurable. For the ſake of Prevention, therefore, it 


is expedient, they ſhould carefully abſtain from all thoſe things,” 


which can weaken the nervous Syſtem, or render the Circula- 
tion of the Blood through the Head flower ; and particularly 
from Cold, eſpecially when the Body is diſpoſed to ſweat, from 
liberal drinking of ſpirituous Wine, from Grief, from Terror, 
and from the Aterraiion of uſual Veneſection. Old Perſons 
ought, alſo, to abſtain from the exceſſive Uſe of Tobacco, vapo- 


rous Preparations of Wormwood, thick Ale, and a moiſt and 


vapid Air. That in old Perſons theſe Diſorders are rarely cured, 
is, in my Opinion, owing to this, that their Blood abounds 
with a pituitous and glutinous Humour, which greatly contri- 
butes to hinder the Regreſs of the Blood through' the ſmall 
Veins, and venous Sinuſes of the Brain, the former of which 
it obſtructs by its Viſcidity. But *tis no eaſy Taſk to remove 
thoſe Obſtructions, which are deep-ſeated in the Veſſels of the 
Brain. 

Paralytic Patients, when abounding with Fat, -and a Re- 
dundance of peccant Humours, are not eaſily reſtored to Health 


fiſts in abſtaining from Broths, boiled Meat, and moiſt Subſtances ; 
in uſing little Drink, eſpecially of the thick Kind. They are 
only to uſe a ſmall 
China Root, Shavings of yellow Saunders, Saſafras, and Raiſins. 
They may, alſo, drink a moderate Quantity n Wine. 
They muſt eat no Fleſh, but what is roaſted; and may be 


ought, alſo, to be carefully exerciſed. Hoffman. 
A Pally is ſuch a lax State of the Muſcles, as is ſufficient to 
oduce an Immobility not to be ſurmounted by any vo- 
untary or vital Efforts. In this Diſorder Senſation is ſome- 
times abſolutely deſtroy d; at other times, a ſmall Degree of 
it, accompanied with a Stupor, and, as it were, a ſlight punctory 
Pain, remains. | | HL 295 485 
The moſt immediate Cauſe of this- Diſorder hop found 
to be an intercepted Influx of the nervous Fluid from the Brain, 
or of the arterial Blood into the paralytic Muſcle. © 
* Diſorder oy mon wiſe, | K bt 3 
1. From eve uſe capable of producing an poplexy'; 
2. From . — which renders the Nerves un- 
fit for tranſmitting the animal Spirits; and, - © 
3. From every Circumſtance which hinders the 'Ingreſs of 
the arterial Blood into the Muſcle, Hence we und the 
pective Natures of a Paraplegy, an Hemiplegy, and a Pally 


” - 


reſſ 
of a particular Part. e 
A Palſy may therefore be produced by an . 
flight Parapoplexy ; an Epilepſy ; Convulſions; intenſe and long- 
protracted Pain ; a Retention of any of the uſual Evacuations, 
attended with a ſubſequent Vertigo; ſuch as, a Suppreſſion of 
the hzmorrhoidal and menſtrual Diſcharges ; the ſtopping of 


and eaſi 


Muſcles, whatever their 


theſe Cauſes previouſly known. 
uantity of the Decoction prepared of 


Coction, Infuſion, and Deſtillation: By ſapona 
artificially prepar d of a Combination of theſe : By the ſtrong- 


. Subſtances, as, 
Motion; 
Kind, the mot conſiderable are ſtrong Sternutatories and Eme- 


# | 4 4. 
. 


Abſceſſes and Fiſtulas ; the Retention of the Faces, Urine; 
and Saliva, This Diſorder is, alſo, produced by Tranſlations of 
any morbid Matter, either in acute or clironical Diſeaſes ; by 
whatever injures the Nerves, either by Obſtruction, Solution; 
Compreſſion, L e, Diſtortion, Diſtraction, or © Conftri- 
Sion: Hence a Palſy pay be produc'd by groſs Humiours; 
Wounds, Erofioris, Abſcefles, S e inflammatory Tu- 
mors in the Inte nts of the nervous Medulla, in the 
Ganglions, and the Nerves themſelves j by ſetous, purulent, 
ichorous, and ſcirrhous Tumors ; by ſtrong and tight Liga- 
tures ; by Fractures, Luxations, highly aſtringent Aliments, 
Medicines, and Poiſons, Hence a Pally may be generated by 
exceſſive Cold, intenſe Heat, a cold and moiſt State of the 
Air, the continuat and exceffive Uſe of warm Water, and the 
Steams of Antimony, Arſenic, recent Lime, Meteury, and 
other Poiſons. | Cas, | 

The immediate and remote Cauſes already enumerated, and 
concurring to the Generation of a Palſy, produce various Ef- . 


fects, according to the different Seats where they reſide ; ac- 


cording to their different Strength; according to the Diverſity 
of the Fart affected, as it is more or leſs, more mediately or more 
immediately, neceſſary to Life; for, from theſe Circumſtanges, 
the Diſorder may be reckoned more or leſs mortal, curable or 


incurable, | 


A Palſy of the Heart, Lungs,” Muſcles ſubſervient to Re- 


ſpiration, and the Throat, ſoon proves mortal: A Palſy of the 


Stomach, Inteſtines, and Bladder, ariſing from internal Cauſes, 
is Highly dangerous: A Palſy of the Muſcles of the Face is had, 

y convertible into an Apoplexy : A Paraplegy is highly 
dangerous, prognoſtitates an Apoplexy, and, when the latter 
happens, the former proves mortal: An Hemiplegy is bad, 
partakes of the Nature of a Paraplegy, and, conſequently proves 
mortal, when an Apoplexy happens : A Palſy, accompanied 
with Coldneſs, Inſenſibility, and Atrophy of the Part, is bad, and 


rarely curable: A Palſy, accompanied with violent Convul- 


ſions, and an intenſe Heat of the oppoſite Part, is bad; but, 
from the Symptoms oppoſite to theſe, tis known what Palſies 
are Curable and leſs dangerous; as, alſo, what in this Diſor- 
der are the Cauſes of ſo ſudden Deaths, which happen without 


any previous Sign, or almoſt any concomitant Symptom. 


he Phyſician who applies what has been ſaid to all the 
unctions are, will underſtand the 
Cauſes, and know the Diagnoſtics and Prognoſtics, of an al- 
moſt infinite Number of ſurpriſing, and, otherwiſe, unaccounta- 
ble Diſeaſes. 

Nature cures a Palſy, by attenuating and diſſipating the mot 
bid Matter, by a bad Criſis depoſited in the exterior Parts of 
the Brain, its Ventricles, about the Medulla oblongata, the 
Medulla ſpinalis, and the Egreſs of the Nerves from the Mar- 


row, by reſolving the impacted Matter by a violent ſuperven- 


ing Fever, by moving the impacted Matter by a convulſive 
Tremor of the Part, and by eliminating this Matter by a 
copious and long- protracted Diarrhœa. 

The Cure requires a Removal of thoſe Cauſes which hinder 
the Functions of the Nerves and Arteties; and then a Re- 


ſtitution of the free Circulation of the Fluids. | 
and Strength, unleſs they uſe a drying Regimen, which con- 


The Cauſes hindering the Functions of the Nerves and Ar- 
teries are removed by various Methods, eaſily applicable to 


If the internal Cauſe of a Palſy is a groſs and nt 
Matter, ſuch Medicines muſt be uſed, as are capable of pro- 
ducing thoſe Circumſtances, by which Nature cures this Dit 


order. 
allowed ſtoned Raiſins. The Body, and its various Members, 


The Cure of a Palſy is to be attenipted, - £ 

1. By attenuating and diffipating Medicines ; ſuch as aro- 
matic, cephalic, nervous, and uterine Vegetables, the expreſs'd 
Juices, Infuſions, Decoctions, Spirits, or Preſerves of which 
may be uſed: By fixt Salts obtained from theſe, by Calcina- 
tion; by volatile Salts obtained from them, by Deſtillation or 
Putrefaction: By Oil obtained from theſe, by Expreſſion, 
ceous Subſtances 


ſcented Parts of Animals, and the Juices, Spirits, Oils, Salts 
and Tinctures of Inſects: By foſſile Salts, metallic Cryſtals, 
and ſuch Compoſitions as principally conſiſt of theſe Subſtances: 

all theſe ſo judiciouſly mix d, as that they ſhall mutually 


B 
; allt each other : By theſe means the Attenuation and Diſſipa- 
tion of the Matter, together with a ſebrile Heat, are obtainꝰd. 


2. The Cure is to be purſued by ſtrong Stimulants, and ſuch 
by enciting a nervous, ttemulous, and convullive 
powerfully difſipate the impacted Matter: Of this 


tics, eſpecially when frequently repeated. 


3. The Cure is to be attempted by hot, reſolvent, aroma- 


tic, or foſſil and acrid, metallic, mercurial and antimonial 


Purges ; and conſeq ſtrong Hyd exhibited in large 
and for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively repeated; by which 
G means 


| T's copious and ſometimes a long · protracted Diarrhcea 
| IF By filling the Veſſels of the Body with large Quantities 


of attenuating Liquors ; and then _—_ a greater Degree ar | 


Motion and Sweat, by. means of the Steam or Vapour 


kindled Spirits. | 
Hot, — external TOO 2 a: Redneſs of * Part, or 
Frictions with trating imulating animal or veget: 
Spirits, or SIG ho Oils, Liniments, Balſams, and Oiat- 
ments, are beneficial in the Cure of this Diſorder. Vapour- 
baths, and Immerſions; acrid, aromatic and attractive Plai- 
ſten; Cuppings ; Scarifications ; Veſicatories; Fuſtigations 3 
and ſuch Things as excite Pain, and a gentle Inflammation, as 
Nettles, are alfo ſerviceable in the Cure of a Palſy. Formule 


for this Purpoſe ate theſe following. 


Take of Maſtich, Olibanum,and Amber, each half an Ounce ; 
mix up into a Powder: Let half a Dram of this be 
ſprinkled on live Coals, and when the Steam _— is 
receiv'd into an hot and dry Linen Cloth, let the Parts 


affected be ſtrongly rubbed with it. 5 
Take of the Spirit of Lavender, three Ounces of Sal Am- 


moniac, two Drams ; of the Tincture of Caſtor, four 
Drams ; and of diſtil'd Lavender-water, ſix Ounces: Make 
into a Mixture, with which the Parts affected are to be 


rub'd, | 
Take of Cumin-plaiſter, Melilot-plaiſter, and pure Galba- 


num, each one Ounce ; and of the Oil of Caſtor, half an 
Ounce : Make into a Plaiſter, to be applied upon Leather 


to the Part affected, after previous Friction, 


Take of the Oils, by Infuſion, of Wormwood, Dill, Cha- 
momile, Nep, Rue, ſweet Trefoil, Caſtor, Saffron, Or- 
ris, Earth-worms, Spikenard, and Earth, each one Dram ; 
and of the Unguentum Agrippæ, the Unguentum Ar- 
tanitz, the Unguentum Martiatum, and the Unguen- 
tum Nervinum, each ſix Drams : Make up into a Lini- 
ment, to be applied to the Parts affected. 


Acrid Plaiſters are the Cumin-plaiſter, the Galbanum-plai- 
ſter, the Melilot-plaiſter, and ſome others. 

But we are above all things to take care, that all theſe Re- 
medies may, if poſſible, be applied to the Seat of the Cauſe, 
when detected. Now the Part affected, the various Parts la- 
bouring under the ſame Diſorder, a Knowledge of the Muſcles 
and Nerves, of their Unions, Origins, and Diſtributions, and 
a Knowledge of the Functions depending on each of theſe, 
when compared with each other, clearly indicate and point out 
the latent Seat of the Diſorder. Boer baaue Aphoriſm. 


A PAlsY IN THE IAIS. 


The exceſſive Contraction and Dilatation of the Iris are oc- 
eaſioned by à ſort of Palſy in its Muſcles, The Dilatation pro- 
cC.ceds from a Palſy of the circular Muſcle; the Contraction is 
cauſed by a Palſy in the radial Muſcle. The general Cauſe 
of theſe Palſies muſt be deduced from an Obſtruction in the 
| Nerves of the Choroides; which, by their Communication with 
the Nerves of theſe Muſcles, produce their Motion. It happens, 
tho? ſeldom, that the Pupil is almoſt deprived of any Motion, ei- 
ther of Contraction or Dilatation while the Sight, tho' weak, ſtill 
remains. In this Caſe, tis to be obſerv'd there is a Palſy in the ner 

vous Filaments of the Iris; and that the Impreſſion of the Ob- 
ject is convey'd to the Optic Nerve, by means of its cloſe Union 


with the Choroides. I have always remarked, that the Palſy 
 Hyacinthi. This Medicine commonly removes the Fits of 


of the Choroides is attended with that of the Iris; and that the 
Palſy of the nervous Fibrils of the Iris does not damage the 
Choroides, tho? it weakens the Sight; which ſeems to be oc- 
calioned from the too great Dilatation or Contraction of the 
Pupil, which, by 232 either too many or too few Rays, 
renders the Sight impetfect. | 7 


A PaLsY or THE UPPER EyE-Li1D. 


err becomes paralytic, when it is drawn 
down, and cannot be raifed ; or when it is raiſed, and cannot 
be brought down. In the firſt Caſe, the Elevator Muſcle is 
affected; in the ſecond, the Orbicular, or Deprimens. This 
Palſy is either perfe&t, or imperfe& : It is ſaid to be perfect, 
when the Eye-lid is almoſt deſtitute of Motion; and imperfeR, 
when the Eye-lid has ſome Motion : This laſt Sort has ſeveral 

» which differ only in their having more or leſs. Mo- 
tion. When the Eye-lid remains always open, and without 
Motion, it is what the Antients called the Hare's Eye. 


| 88 Muſculus attollens of that 


PEAR 


In the Palſy r both Senſe and Motion are often 
loſt; but, in this ſort of Palſy, the DefeR is in the Motion, 


whilſt the Senſe is not injured, or, at leaſt, very ſeldom. 


As Palſies are by the Effects of an Apoplexy, this 
may be called a fort of flight or inſenſible A 5. The 
Matter which cauſes it is thrown upon, obſtr and com- 
2 the Nerves, that ſupply the Fibres which move the Eye- 
ids, Purgatives, and all Remedies uſed for the Pally in 
neral, are proper in the preſent Caſe. The hot mineral Wa- 
ters, the Succeſs of which we daily experience, are equally be- 
che Diſeaſe by 


neficial in this Palſy. I have cured ſeveral of 


"ON es, Sudorifics, and, above all other Remedies, with Viper- 
roths. | 

The following Fumigation receiv'd in the Eye, and the 
neighbouring Parts, may be uſed. It is made of Roſemary, 
Thyme, Sage, and Wine boiled in a Coffee - pot: Let the Pot 
be covered with a Funnel ; the broader Part of the Funnel muſt 
fit the Coffee-pot exactly: Let the Eye be placed before the 
Steam, which comes out of the End of the Funnel, as from a 
little Chimney ; this muſt be done Night and Morning, for 
about a Quarter of an Hour. It is of the ſame Efficacy, as 
the pumping of hot mineral Waters on paralytic Parts : Care 
muſt be had to' place the Eye at a due Diſtance, to ſupport the 
Heat. The following Method muſt be uſed at the ſame time: 
Take a little pewter Pan, that will cover the Eye-lid, with a 
Pipe at its Bottom in the Form of an Handle, about four Fin- 


"gers in Length. Let this Pipe be filled with Spirits of Wine 


iſtilled ſeveral times on Cloves, Lavender, Origanum, and 
Thyme : Afterwards lay the Pan on the Eye, and heat the 
Handle with your Hand, The Spirit thus rarefied bears on 
the Part, and there excites the animal Spirits in the moving 
Fibres, Care muſt be had to repeat this three times a Day. 
Several have been cured by theſe Means, eſpecially when the 


Diſeaſe has not been inveterate. 


The Eye-lids are likewiſe attacked with a quick, involuntary 
Motion, or Vibration, which I take to be a convulſive Motion 
of the Eye-lids. When this Accident happens ſeldom, it is 
of no Conſequence, and is cured by rubbing the Palm of the 
Hand with Hungary Water, and applying it afterwards to 


| he Part, for ſome Moments, three times a Day. 


This convulſive Motion degenerates, ſometimes, to a total 
Convulſion of the Eye-lid ; then the Eye-lid remains ſhut 
about a Minute, and is afterwards raiſed ; this happens often 


-in the Day: 8 the Time of this Convulſion, the Fibres 


of the orbicular Muſcle, which it affects, become ſtiff and 
tenſe. It may be compared to that Sort of Convulſion com- 
monly called the Cramp, which ſeizes the Leg in the Night, 
and continues ſome time before the Poſition of the Leg can 
be altered. The Cauſe of this Convulſion muſt be deduced 
from the irregular Motion of the animal Spirits, which, flow- 
ing with too great Rapidity into the Fibres of the orbicular 

uſcle, obſtruct, for a ſhort time, the Action of the Muſcu- 
lus attollens. . Lott: 

This Convulſion may be inſtantaneouſly removed, either by 
rubbing the Hand round the Orbit and the Eye-lids, or making 
the Perſons ſneeze in the Time of the Fit. 7 

Although either of theſe Methods give immediate Eaſe, yet 
they do not prevent the Return of the Convulſion; for which 
Reaſon proper Remedies, both internal and external, muſt be 
employed, as Bleeding, Purges, and Antiepileptics; ſuch are, 
Piony-roots and Seed, a Decoction of the ſudorific Roots and 
Woods, the Miſelto of the Oak, Cinnabar of Antimony, 
the volatile Salts, and the like. Among all theſe Remedies, 
I have not found a more efficacious one, than the ſublimed 
Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, mixed with the Caput Mortuum of 
Oil of Vitriol; they muſt be waſhed in common Water to 
carry off their Salts, and afterwards they muſt be dried ;. three 
Grains of them muſt be taken every Morning in the ConfeQtio 


the Convulſion before the eighth Day. As to external Reme- 
dies, let the upper Part of the Eye-lids be rubbed with an Oint- 
ment made of the Oil of Earth-worms, mixed with fome 
Drops of Sal volatile oleoſum, or compound Baum-water. The 
diſtilled Water of Elder-flowers is, likewiſe, very beneficial in 


the Convulſion and Palſy of the Eye-lid. ; 


When the Eye-lid remains ſhut, and cannot be raiſed, ther 
is an . which takes off Part of the Skin of that Eye- 
lid. hen the Wound is healed, and Skin is leſs ex- 
ye-lid recovers its 
ion, the Diſeaſe is cured, and the Perſon opens and ſhuts 

his Eye- lid at Pleaſure. Sr. Yves. 

PARAMERIA, mTeagauigez, The internal Parts of the 
PARAMESOS, Tags. The Ring-finger ; that which 
is next to the Little · finger. p | 


PARANOEA, _ Tegdrae, from Tegervi, to be delirious. 
A Delirium, or Alienation of Mind. | 1 

PARAPAR, Cluf. A fort of Indian Kidney- Bean. Naii 
Hiſt. Plant. Cn]. OO. I 1 | 

PARAPECHYON, TeperiNvr, The Radius, a Bone 
of the Arm. | | | 

PARAPHIMOSIS. | | 
When the Prepuce is either naturally fo ſhort, or ſo ſwelled 
and contracted, that it cannot be-drawn over the Glans, a Diſ- 
order is produced, called by the Greets Paraphimoſis. this 
Stricture of the Prepuce, the Circulation of the Blood in the 
Glans is generally ſo much obſtructed, that not only a Tumor 
of the Glans is occaſioned, with violent Inflammation, and mo 
acute Pains, but a Sphacelus is induced, and the Penis muſt 
be ſubjected to Inciſion. Thoſe are moſt affected with this 
Diſorder, who have naturally a Prepuce too narrow, and who 
exert themſelves too K y in Coition, eſpecially with Vir- 
gins, in whom the Vagina is ſtrait. Young Husbands are 
ſometimes egregiouſly miſtaken, when, after the Embraces of a 
new Spouſe, they find themſelves affected by this Diſorder; and 
therefore imagine her to have been unchaſte and inſected, while 
the real Cauſe was, the natural Stricture of Virginity, Some- 
times thoſe Youths, or Boys, are affected by this Diſorder, 
who, having a very tight Prepuce, laſciviouſly draw it back, 
while the Penis is in a State of Flaccidity; by which means; 
an Erection being occaſioned, the Glans becomes tumid, and 
the Prepuce cannot be returned. Thus have I ſeen a ſurpriſing 
Tumor of the Prepuce occaſioned behind the Glans. Nor 
it to be denied, that thoſe are, ſometimes, liable to a Paraphi- 
moſis, who have en aged in impure Embraces ; for while the 
Penis, and interior dein, are infected and corroded by the viru- 
lent Matter, the Prepuce may very readily be attacked with 
an Inflammation, Tumor, and thoſe other Diſorders before- 
mentioned. | | 

The Cure df a Paraphimoſis principally conſiſts in reduci 
the Prepuce ſo, that the naked Clans may again be covered 3 
for ſuch a Reduction is immediately followed by a Remiſſion 
of the Pain, and other Symptoms. Meanwhile, becauſe a vio- 
lent Inflammation ſeizes the tumid Part of the Penis, which 
renders the Return of the Prepuce difficult, and often impoſ- 
ſible, it will not be improper to apply to the Penis digeſtive and 
emollient Fomentations or Cataplaſms, or warm Wine, or 
camphorated Spirits of Wine; if, upon renewing the Appli- 
cation, no Erection appears, the Prepuce may be attempted 
to be drawn over the Glans; which being effected, all the other 

mptoms immediately vaniſh, But becauſe Wine, and cam- 
phorated Spirit of Wine, by their acrimonious Quality, and the 
emollient Cataplaſms by their emollient Power, produce a Flux 
of the Blood towards the morbid Part, and, conſequently, in- 
creaſe the Diſtention of the tumefied Penis, ſome prefer the 
Application of cold Water; for, when the Penis is immerged 
in the Water, and when it is plentifully ſprinkled on, or ap- 
plied by Comprefles to the Abdomen or Scrotum, and if, at 
the ſame- time, copious Bleeding be uſed, the Tumor and 
Erection generally ſoon ſubſide. The Penis, thus becoming 
flaccid, ſhould be lubricated with the Oil of Olives, or wit 
Butter : Then let the Surgeon take the Penis between his fore 
and middle Fingers of both Hands, and with his Thumbs 
ſtrongly repreſs the naked Glans, while the Prepuce is at the 
ſame time powerfully drawn forwards with his Fingers, till 
the naked Glans be again covered. During this Chardon! 
the Patient is obliged to ſuffer excruciating Pain, and he makes 
miſerable Outcries ; which, however, the Surgeon ſhould en- 
tirely diſregard, or, as Celſus adviſes, diſpatch his Buſineſs the 
ſooner, upon which all Complaint ceaſes ; for, after returnj 
the Prepuce, little or nothing elſe is required for complcng 
the Cure. If the Penis is affected with a flight Inflammation, 
where there is little Virulency, it generally ſuffices to'bathe it 
in warm Water. | i 

But if the tumeſied Penis, by reaſon of the violent T 
mation, or long Continuance of the Diſeaſe, tends towards a 
Gangrene, it will be moſt proper, firſt, to bleed in the Arm, 
and afterwards, in the ſuperior Part of the Penis, till it be- 
comes flaccid ; then the Prepuce may be returned as before di- 
rected, and the Bleeding ſtopt. Petit uſed a different V 
in curing the Paraphimoſis. He compreſſed the tumefied Glans 


* 


he again brought it over the Glans. Sometimes thi 

is ſo diſtended with the ſerous Part of the Blood, that it ap- 
pears like a Bliſter produced by à Burn, or a Veſicatory ; and 
the contained Humour is conſpicuous to the Eye, much. ob 
* the Reduction of the Prepuce over the Glans. In 
this Caſe, the diſtended Skin ſbould be opened with a Kniſe, 
or a Lancet : Thus the Serum being diſchar , the Wound 
muſt be cleanſed with warm Wine, and the Skin may be again 
ſtretched over the Glans. In order to prevent the wounded 
Skin from growing to the Glans, the Patient, as often as be 

4 | 2 | 


PAR 


makes Water, ſhould retain it a little between the and 


* 


dee Glans j he ſhould likewiſe frequently draw the' Skin" back 


with a narrow perforated Bandage, and, extending the Lice, 
the Prepu 


= 


rw and Glans bein 
mu 


ward and forward, till all Danger of its Coheſion with the 
Glans diſappear. The fame Intention may, alſo, be anſwered 
> ge injecting warm Spirit of Wine — the interior 
Skin of the Prepuce, and the Glans ; or by inter ſoſt 
Lint between the Glans and the Skin. If . 
adheres to the Glans, they ſhould be forthwith ſeparated by 1 
Tooth-picker, a blunt Lancet, or a Knife armed with a But- 

but particular Caution muſt be uſed to avoid woundin 
the Glans, which would occaſion à large Hemorrhage, The 
ce and Glans being thus diſcharged, their reuniting 

be prevented, by the Methods above directed. The Skin 

and Glans ought to be the more carefully kept aſunder, while 
they are 6 ; becauſe, if once they are firmly united, the 
cannot be ſeparated without the greateſt Difficulty. After t 
Operation, Penis ſhould be bound up to the Belly, leſt, by 
its hanging downward, the Afflux of the Blood being ealier, 
an Inflammation and Tumor might be induced. I have ſome- 
times ſeen the Prepuce, after it has been drawn back over the 
Glans, affected with'a large hard Tumor, which could by no 
means be diſcuſſed. | | | 
| When all theſe Remedies prove ineffectual, Petit directs the 
following Method: Introduce a ſmall crooked Knife bes 
tween the Penis and Prepuce, with its Edge turned upwards 
towards the Prepuce, till the ſwelled, conſtricted Part of the 
Skin can be conveniently divided by it. If the Prepuce be 
conſtricted and tumefied in more Places, as in two, three, or 
four, like ſo many Rings, the Operation muſt be as often re- 
peated, as the Nature of the Diſorder requires. All the con- 
ſtricted Parts of the Prepuce being thus divided, the Penis 
muſt be fomented and d with warm Wine; and, the Pre- 
puce being drawn over the Glans, the Part muſt be carefully 
bound up, and healed as before. Feifter Chirurg. | 
 PARAPHORA, mTayapryd, from Tagagige, to deprave, A 
a_ Delirium, or a Delirium in general. 


” 


ARAPHRENITIS. An Inflammation of the Diaphragm, 
or Parts adjacent. 53 | 
If a Diſeaſe ſimilar to the Pleuriſy ſeizes that Part of the 
Pleura which ſurrounds the Rr. or affects the Dia- 
phragm itſelf, a tertible Species of Diſorder, call'd Paraphre- 
nitis, is produced, © | | 

This Diſeaſe is far more frequent than is commonly believ'd, 
ſince, when preſent, it either remains undiſcover'd, is ne- 
glected, or treated as if it was another Diſorder, | 
A Paraphrenitis is known from an highly acute and conti- 
nual Fever; an inflammatory Pain of the Part affected, in- 
tolerable on Rogue of the I I This Pain 
is greatly augmented during Inſpiration, Coughing, Sneezing, 
Repletion of the Stomach, 5 1 Vomiting and a Com 11 
ſion of the Abdomen in diſcharging the Fæces, or the Urine. 
Hence the Diſorder is e with an erect, ſmall, quick, 
and ſuffocating Reſpiration, performed only by the Action of 
the Thorax, the Abdomen 8 at Reſt; with a perpe- 
tual Delirium; a Revulſion of the ypochondria, inwards and 
upwards ; the Riſus Sardonius ; Convulſions; Madnefs ; and 
a Gangrene. 

A Poraphieniti terminates in the ſame manner with a Pleu- 
riſy ; but, in conſequence of the great and continual Motion 
of the Part affected, its Neceſſity to Life, and the Tenſion 
of the nervous Membranes, all the Symptoms are quicker, and 
more fatal. Hence ariſes a purulent Aſcites. q 
Hence the Cure of a Paraphrenitis requires the ſame Di- 
ſtinctions and Cautions wich that of "a Pleuriſy, and almoſt 
the ſame Remedies, ſuch only excepted, as the Situation of the 
Part affected cannot admit of. Emollient 8 in conſe- 
quence of their acting on the Parts next to that affected, are 
often beneficial. | gh 
But when the Diaphragm, previouſly inflam'd, comes to a 
Suppuration, and the Abſceſs, breaking, diſcharges its Pus into 
the Cavity of the Abdomen, the Pus is there collected, con- 
geſted; and putreſied, produces a Tumor, a Corroſion of the 
Fier, A violent Tabes, and, at laſt, Death, _ N 
i | is yet abſolutely 


This Species of Paraphrenttis, tho known, 
incurable, Baerh. Aphariſm. 4 : 
' PARAPHROSYNE, Tagagpgumurn, from Tagapeuic, to be 
delirious. . A Delirium, or Alienation of Mind. 7 
9 ARAPLEGIA, Er,, from rad, im ting ſome- 
what injurious ; and T1090, to ſtrike; A Paraplegy, or Palſy 
of all the Parts below the Neck, as it is now underſtood ; but 
in Hippocrates it ſeems to import a Palfy of any particular 
Fart, in conſequence of an Apoplexy, or "Epilepſy. See Aro- 
PLEXTA, and PARALYSIS. * MAR | 

of Cloth. Galen, in 


PARARMA,' T4g«que, The Lift 
Hippecrat. de Arte. ; 
VVV 


* 


- 


| 


PARARRHYTHMOS, Aut. An Epithet for a 
Pulſe which is not * to the or Nature oy _ | 

PARASCHIDES, mTagaxides, from Tagag;to, to cleave. 
The Fragments, or Splinters, of fiſſur'd Bones. Hippocrates, 

Fratt. | 
Y PARASEISMA, Tagdovgpe. A Concuſſion of the Body, 
eſteem d a Species of Exerciſe. Hippocrates de Diæta, L. 2. 

PARASITICAL PLANTS are ſuch as are produced out 
of the Trunk or Branches of other Plants, from . oy 
receive their Nouriſhment, and will not grow upon the Ground, 
as the Miſelto and others, 

PARASPHAGIS, Tagaogeyis, The Part of the Neck con- 
tiguous to the Clavicles. : 

PARAST ATE, mTwagasdrai, This, in Hippocrates, lint 
fies the Epididymis. But Herophilus, and, after him, Galen, 


call'd theſe the Varicoſe Paraſtatæ, in order to diſtinguiſh them 


' from the 2 araſtatæ, now call'd PRxOoĩSs TATA. The 
Word is deriv'd from æapicniu, to be ſituated near. 
PARASTREMMA, Taparpyupue, from Taparpipm,to diſtort, 
or pervert. A Perverſion, or convulſive Diſtortion, of the 
Mouth, or any Part of the Face. Hippocrates, Prorrhet. L. 2. 
PARASYNANCHE, A Species of Quinſey. See Ax- 


GINA, 
PARATHENAR. | 
PARATHENAR MAJOR. 


1 long Muſcle forming Part of the outer 


This is a out 
| le of the Foot. It is commonly termed Hy- 


Edge of the 


pothenar, but very improperly, according to the Signification 


of that Word. 

It is fix'd backwards, by a fleſhy Body, to the outer Part of 
the lower Side of the 2 Calcis, from the ſmall. poſterior 
external Tuberoſity, all the Way to the anterior Tuberoſity. 
There it joins the Metatarſus, and, at the Baſis of the fifth 
Metatarſal Bone, ſeparates from it again, and forms a 'Tendon, 
which is inſerted in the Outſide of the firſt Phalanx of the 
little Toe, near its Baſis, and near the Inſertion of the Para- 
thenar minor . We | 


PARATHENAR MINOR. 


This is a fleſhy Muſcle fixed along the poſterior Half of the 
outer and lower Side of the fifth Bone of the Metatarſus. It 
terminates under the Head of the Bone, in a Tendon which is 
inſerted in the lower Part of the Baſis, of the firſt Phalanx of 
the little Toe. | 

The tendinous Inſertion of this Muſcle is very cloſely united 
to the cartilaginous Ligament of this Part. The fame thing 
is to be obſerved, concerning the other Muſcles,.which go to 
the lower Parts of the Baſis of the firſt and ſecond Phalanges 
of the "Toes. In aged Perſons, ſome Parts of theſe Ligaments 
are often turned to Bone, and thereby form theſe bony Por- 
tions, which are taken for diſtin Seſamoide Bones. 

The Parathenar major ſerves, particularly, to ſeparate the 
little Tor from the reſt; and the Parathenar minor bends the 
firſt Phalanx of that Toe. Both theſe Muſcles ſeem to be too 
large and ſtrong for the neceſſary Motions of ſo ſmall a Part 

on ſo weaka Teins But as the little Toe makes a Part of 
the outer Edge of the Sole of the Foot, which is very much 
expoſed to external Violence when we walk bare-footed, and 
no Part of it ſo much expoſed as the little Toe, very powerful 
Muſcles were neceſſary to ſtrengthen it on theſe Occaſions. 

Beſides the two Uſes already mention'd, the great and ſmall 
Parathenar may have another, in which they may, alſo, be aſ- 
ſiſted by the Thenar ; and that is, to bend the Sole of the Foot 
according to its Breadth, which Action is very requiſite in 
walking a Tip-toe, in going up a Ladder, and in climbing ; on 
which Account, the two Parathenars deſerve the Name of the 
Thad Muſcles, much better than the Tranſverſalis Pedis. 

inſlow. | | 
| PAR DALIANCHES. The Aconitum Pardalianches is, 

according to Boerhaave, a Name for the Ranunculus ; folio 
Cyclaminis ; radice Aſpbodeli, major. | | 
Pak DUS. Offic. Jonſ. de Quad. 8 1. Aldrov. de Quad. 
Digit. 64. Charlt. 14. Pantherus, Pardalis, Pardus, Leapar- 
dus. Geſn. de Quad. Digit. 824. Pardalis. Raii Synop. A. 
166. THE LEOPARD. | 2M 
The Fat is efteemed one of the beſt Coſmetics. . 
PAREAS. The Name of a Serpent ſaid to be 
Syria, ſome of which are of the of Braſs ; others, 
blackiſh. The Bite is not mortal, but only excites an Inflam- 
mation. Caffellus from Foreftus. | 


PAREDRIA, mTagsdpin, from Tage, importing near; and 97 


Iſa, a Seat. An Aſſociation, - Vehemence, or Aſſiduity (of 
a Diſorder, or Diſorders.) Hippocrates Precept. 
PAREGORICUS, Tepryogants, from -Tepryopie, to conſole, 
or mitigate. Mitigating, lenient ; an Epithet for Medicines 
which relieve P An. : ' 


ound in 


Stalks 
Leaves, {et on alternately upon long Foot-ſlalks, of a Deep- 
green above, and lighter underneath. The Flowers are 


„ F 
s F . 
my 6 * . 


PAREIRA BRAVA. Offc. Mont. Exot. 7. Dale Diſſert. 
Med. Cod. Med. 89. Chomel. 261. Caapeba, Pareira, Brava. 
Lochn. Sched. p. 29. Caapeba Brafilien/ibus. Worm, Mu. 
158, Caapeba. Piſ. 1. 94. Caapeba fue Convoloulus Colubri- 
nus. Ejuſd. 2. 312. as Aru" Luſitanis. Erva de 
Noſſa Sennora, aut = de Cobras. g. 25. Raiz, & Erva 
de Noſſa Sennora. Worm. Muſ. 157. Convelvulus Brafili- 
anus flore octopetalo monocoecus. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1331. Pareyra, 
Ambutua, Butua overa Brutus. Ind. Med: 89. Butua overa 
Brutua, Pianta Indiana. Zan, Hiſt. 59. Butua five Pareira 
Brava Luſitanica. Geoff. Tract. 286. Pareira Brava. Chom. 
WILD VINE. HM 

This Root is commonly about the Bigneſs of the little 
Finger; tho* ſometimes larger. It is of a brown Colour, 
wrinkled both ways on the Surface; but its inner Subſtance is 
fibrous, like the Thymelea. Zanoni ſays, that, when cut tranſ- 
verſly, it repreſents the Sun, and its Rays; but this Conceit 
is without Foundation. It is of a ſweetiſh Taſte, with a diſ- 
agreezble Mixture of Bitter, and without any Smell. Authors 

retend that this Root comes from Bra 4 for this Reaſon, 

uſe we get it from the Portugueſe : But it is much more 
probable, that it is of Eaff-India Growth; for a Surgeon ſent 
it from Surat to M. de Fuſſieu, by the Name of Boutua Root; 
and wrote, that it grew along the Coaſt of Malabar. 

This Root is much celebrated by the Portugueſe, as an Ale- 
xipharmic, and an Antidote againſt all poiſonous Plants. It is, 
undoubtedly, a very good Diuretic, and very proper in Ne- 
phritic Colics, Es | | 

The Way of uſing it is, Boil about a Quarter of an Ounce, 
ſcraped or raſped, in two or three Pints of Water, till reduced 
to a Pint; of which the Patient is to drink a Glaſs every half, 
Hour, in a warm Bath, his Body being before prepared by 
Bleeding and Clyſters. 

A ſmall Quantity of the Syrup of the Five opening Roots 
may be added to the Decoction; and, by this Method alone, 
Groffroy the elder cured the great Ab Bignon of a Stone- 
colic, and made him void a very large Stone. When given in 
a large Doſe, it heats conſiderably, It ſeems to act by diſ- 
ſolving” the ſlimy Matter contained in the Kidneys and Blad- 
der ; and has been given with great Succeſs, mixed with Balſam 
of Capivi, in Gonorrhceas, after ſufficient Evacuations. The 
Decoction already mentioned has, alſo, done Wonders in hepatic 
Colics, ariſing from an Obſtruction of the Orifice of the Gall 
bladder, a Glaſs being drank every three Hours, to the Quan- 
tity of a Quart. The Portugueſe uſe this Root powder'd, 
for Quinſeys and Diſeaſes of the Thorax. Geoffroy, - _ 

There is, alſo, another Sort of Pareira Brava ; which Dale 
thus diſtinguiſhes : 

Pareira Brava alba. Geoff, Tract. 28 1 
7 ee Lochn. Sched. 32. THE 

This is ſaid to come from Braſil. It is more woody than 
the former, compoſed of Fibres, of which ſome are longitu- 
dinal, the reſt orbicular. The Bark of this Root is white, 
but the Subſtance within yellow, like Liquorice. Geoffrey. 
| PARENCEPHALIS. The Cerebellum. | 

PARENCHYMA, mTagiyxvue, from Tegsyx%w, to pour 
into. A Term introduc'd, as is ſaid, by Eraſiſtratus, im- 

rting all that Subſtance, which is contained in the Inter- 

ices betwixt the Blood-veſlels of the Viſcera, which he ima- 
gin'd to be extravaſated and concreted Blood. The Moderns, 

aving diſcover'd all the Viſcera to be vaſculary and glandulous, 
have rejected this Term, together with the Doctrine. | 

PARESIS, Ages, according to the Definition of Areteus, 


Pareiræ She- 


HITE WILD 


Chron, L. 1. C. 7. is a Palſy of the Bladder, when the Urine 
is either ſuppreſs'd, or 2 involuntarily. 
_' PARIETALIA OSSA. The Temporal Bones. See Ca- 
PUT. 
PARIETARIA. | 4 
The Characters are; | 


The Flower is male, tetrapetaloidal, ſtellated, furniſhed with 
four Stamina, and with Teſticuli, having a ſmall Apex in the 
Centre without an Ovary. The Flower is female, conſiſting 
of a foliaceous, trifoliated Calyx, in whoſe Centre is a conoi- 
dal Ovary, furniſhed with a fimbriated Tube in another. Place 
of the Plant. The Floſcules and Ovarics are cloſely collected 
in thick Nodes to the Stalks. _ * | 

Beerhaave mentions two Species of Pariztaria ; which are, 
I. Parietariaz Officinarum, & Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 121. 
Tourn, 725 509. Baerh.. Ind. A. 2. 92. Helxine, Parie- 
taria, Offic. ©. arietaria, Ger. 261, 331. 10 B. 1. 

6. Rai Hiſt, 1. 206. Synop. 66. Parietaria vulgaris. 

ark, 436. PELLITORY OF THE. WALL. | 
es, of the Wall has ſeveral ſmooth, rediſh, ſucculent 

fa Foot or a Foot high, with roundiſh, ſharp-pointed 


(mall 


and 


Fer before their Opening, white afterwards, 
the Leaves all along the Stalks ; it grows upon 
old Wal's, flowering in May. The whole Herb is uſed. 
It is cooling, opening, and cleanſing, abounding in nitro-ſul- 


and ſtamihous, 
growing among 


phureous Salt, and-is accounted good for the Stone, Gra- 
vel, St and Heat of Urine; and for theſe Purpoſes the 
Fuice, .or ion, is given in Draughts, or in Glyſters 3 
ſome commend the ſame for Coughs, Miller's Bot. of. 
Buy the chymical Analyſis, Pellitory yields a great deal of Oil, 
2 great deal of fix'd Salt, and Earth, and ſeveral Liquors, of 
which' ſome are acrid, and the reſt acid: As for the volatile 
Salt, one obtains none that is concrete from this Plant ; but it 
yields an urinous Spirit. . 
Dioſcorides affirms, that it lenifies and reſolves, and is good 
to ſtop Tetters, and ſpreading Ulcers : They applied it, in 
his Time, to the Parts fected with the tz they yuy the 
Juice to drink in an old Cough, made a iſm of it for 
the Diſeaſes of the Throat; and 8 it into the Ears to ap- 
peaſe their Pain. Cæſalpinus ſays, it provokes Urine, and opens 
the Kidneys ; Tragus very much commends the ion, to 
remove Obſtructions of the lower Belly. Take, according 
to him, Pellitory of the Wall and Water-creſs-leaves bruiſed ; 
add a ſufficient Quantity of Wine ; mix, and put them in a Fry- 
ing-pan ; apply them in Form of a Cataplaſm, moderately hot, 
to the lower Belly, for Suppreſſion of Urine. Dodoneus only 
makes a Cataplaſm of the Leaves, and Oil of ſweet Almonds. 
Hildanus uſes Oil of Scorpions, inſtead of Oil of ſweet Almonds. 
Tragus makes another Cataplaſm for Contuſions, frying it with 
Bean-meal, Mallows, Wheat-bran, Oil, and Wine. Camera- 
rius preſcribes it bruiſed with Vinegar, and applied hot to the 
Teſtes, in caſe of Ruptures. Aurelius Victor ſays, that Con- 
2 gave the Name of this Plant to the Emperor Trajan; 
cauſe his Statues and Inſcriptions were on all the Walls of 
Rome, like Pellitory. It is now uſed in all deterſive and leni- 
tive Decoctions, and Semicupiums. The Syrup of Pellitory gives 
great Relief to hydropic Perſons. Martyn's Tournefort. 
Parietaria abſterges, and is ſomewhat aſtringent and cooling; 
it is ſeldom uſed internally; yet ſome commend it for the Cough: 
Externally, it is of Service in Tumors, Eryſipelas, and Ambu- 
ſtions; and, being lightly bruiſed and apply'd, it is ſaid to be 
very effectual for the Cure of recent Wounds. The Powder 
of the dry'd Herb, taken in Honey, or drank in Beer, or Poſ- 
ſet-drink, is an excellent and approved Remedy for an inve- 
terate Cough, and Conſumption: of the Lungs ; and was uſually 
preſcribed by the Antients for the Cough and Aſthma. The 
ecoction in Wine, or Hydromel, is conducive to the ſame 
Purpoſes; but the Powder is more effectual. This Plant affords 
2 nitro-ſulphureous Salt, as well as Borage and Bugloſs. That it 
abounds with nitrous Salt, is evident from its deterſory Virtue. 
It is called Partetaria, and Muralir,' from Paries, or Murus, 
a Wall, becauſe it grows on Walls: Helxine, from #axo, its 
(belco, belxo) to draw or attract; becauſe its rough Leaves and 
Seeds draw and tenaciouſly adhere to Cloaths: Perdicium, from 
Perdix, a Partridge, becauſe Partridges uſually feed on it: Vi- 
triaria and Urceolaris, becauſe, by its Mics it is of Ser- 
vice for ſcouring and cleanſing Pots and Glaſſes. Rai H. P. 
2. Parietaria 3 minor; Ocymi. C. B. P. 1211 Boerh, Ind, 
alt. Plant. Fol. 2. | | 
' PARILL H. M. The Name of a tall Tree, Which grows 
in Malabar. , 7 | pH | 
The Root and Leaves are ſaid to correct a melancholy 
Diſpoſition of the Blood, and to- temperate acid and falt Hu- 
mours. Of the Leaves, together with the Leaves of the Ca- 
retti, boiled in the lacteous Juice of the Coco-nut; à Potion is 
prepared, which mitigates the Pains of the Piles, either 'inter- 
nal, or external, Sh ee ee 
PARIS HERBA. See HEXEN Pans 
- PARISTHMIA; Tegiobwie. The Tonſils; of Diſorders of 
the Tonfils. See TowsrLL x. 25 en 
PARITTI, or TALI-PARITI. A Species of Alcea, which 
grows in Malabar, the Flowers of which; bruiſed in Milk, are 
put into the Ears, as a Remedy for Pains of the Head. 
PARKEINSONIA. 069) ii mnt Taree epetT on 
The Characters are: an 
| It hath a polypetalous, anomalous Flower, conſiſting of five 
diffimilar Leaves, from whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which 


afterwards be: e 'Point; each Knot'dr Joint 
containing one 25 Seed. _— 425148 BOSE © : 
Miller mentions but one Species of this Plant'; which , 


1 N acideats, folits minutis uni coſtæ adi! Pluiii. 

v. er eee, eee eee . 
T bis Plant was diſcovered by Father Plamier, in America, 
who gave it this Name, in Honour to the Name of Mr- Jh 


Parkinſon, who publiſhed an univerſal Hiſtory of Plants, in Ear 


liſh, in the Year 1640. "50x 1 59 * 
It is very common” in the pee wet, nt; ber of late 
Years, it has 'bevn introduc'd into the Enghb Settlements in 


Oxon. 3. 505. G 


<< the Inteſtines.” And, Lib. 1. ad Glauc. he lays, . 


* | n 
15 7 
AL * 7 | 
: ye * 


America, for the Beauty and Sweetnes of its Flowers, This, 
in the Countries where it naturally riſes to be a Tree 
of twenty Feet high, or more ; and bears Jong Nlender Branches 


L 


of yellow Flowers, which down after the fame manner 
as the Laburmim. Milli: Dittionary. . | 
- PARNASSIA. . 

- The Characters are; EVE! 


| The Leaves are roundiſh,' and diſpoſed in a Circle ; the Ca- 
H is pentaphylloidal ; the Flower roſaceous, .one on a Stalk, 
conſiſting of greater and ſmaller fimbriated Petals. Aya 4 
becomes a ſmall conoidal Fruit, ing into three or four K 
ſhaped Cells, nr F 
ocerhaave mentions but one Sort of Parnafſia ; which is the 
Farnaſſia ; paluſtris & vulgaris. Tourn. In. 246. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 243: Raii 8 3. 355. Hepatica alba. Offic, 
Gramen Parndfſi, Ger. Emac. 840, Rau Hiſt. , 2. 1049. 
Gramen Parnaſſi vulgare, Park, Theat. 429. Gramen Par- 
naſſi, flore albo fimplici. C. B. P. 309. G Parnaj 
Dodonæo, 2 Hepaticus flos. J. B. 775 Ciftus hwmilis 
Fu, A bs a perfoliata noſtras. Pluk g — . 
rola rotundifolia paluſtris noſtrat flore unico ampliore, . 
ka 0 OF PAR ASUS. A * 8 
t grows in putrid and marſhy Places, and flowers 8 
The Parts uſed in Medicine par bn Root, Herb, and r 
The Juice of the Leaves, and Decoction of the Root, are 
moſt approv d Medicines for the Eyes. The Seed is a powerful 
Provocative of Urine, and a Looſeneſs and Vomiting. 
Dio ſcorides. It hens the Liver, and frees it from Ob- 
ſtructions. Chab, It is vulnerary and aſtringent, and is ſaid to 
be effectual in ſtopping Hzmorthages. Fifi. Plant. adſcript. 
Boerbaav. | | 
PAROCHETEUSIS, Tegoy;irevors, from rad, and 3x8- 
edo, of 3x41%, a Canal, or Duct, Derivation, is uſed by 3 
crates to ſignify a Derivation of the Humours from one Part, 
in order to evacuate them by another not far diſtant. The Laws 
of Deriyation, in Hippocrates, Lib. de Humoribus, are thus ex- 
preſs'd : Ilagoy4|evo's bs xepaniy, ts rd TAdyQ, þ dare peru” 
«© Derivation is made to the Head, to the Sides, and where 
there is the greateſt Tendency.”” Or, otherwiſe, 6 Epid, 
Seat. 2. Aph. 5. Tagox#evuy diba alſic u dvTinG, 
4 ſilarola ure E e Derivation is to be uſed, when you have 
% done ſomething immediately towards a Revulſion, and Re- 
„ nitences are to be ſubdued (or mollified).” Galen very well 
explains Derivation, in his Comment on theſe Words : Hip: 
+. pocrates, ſays: he, uſes the Word Parocheteuſit, Derivation, 
*« when an Humour requires to be evacuated, and does not take 
its Courſe the Way which it ought to do, nor yet very re- 
„ mote from the p Paſſage, nor to the moſt contrary 
„Place; for Inſtance, when the Urine tends to Evacuation, 
through the diſeaſed Kidneys and Bladder, it may be beſt, in 
„that Caſe, to make a Derivation of it by the Inteſtines, in 
«© the fame Manner as when the Courſe of the Humours is 
directed towards the Inteſtines, if the Inteſtines are vitiated, 


«© a Derivation is to be made by the urinary Paſſages. Thus, 


„ in Women, Derivation is to be made, ſometimes, to the 
Uterus, or the contrary ; ſometimes a Derivation is to be 
«© made of an uterine Flux towards the urinary Paſſage, or 
hile 
© the Humours are in a flowing State, Revulſion, avjionar:s, 
« as Hippocrates calls it, is the proper Remedy; but, when 
c they are ſettled and fixed on ſome particular Part, Deri- 
< vation is to be attempted. ” 155 

PARODONTIDES, from rage, frequently ſignifying, in 
Compoſition, the fame as the Latin; preter, byy nigh to, by 
the Side of; and sds, Tooth: The ſame as PAruLiDes ; 


which ſee. _ | 3 
PARONYCHIA, in Surgery, is a Whitloe; 

By A Paronychia, or Whitloe, is meant an intenſe, corrodin 
Pain which affects tbe Phalanges, and eſpecially the Ends of the 
Fingers, and which'is attended with a violent Pulſation, and pre- 
ternatural Heat. The Fingers are, for the moſt part, tumefied ; 
and fometimes there is no Tumor, when the Diſorder lies 
deep, or about the Bone: Sometimes theſe Pains extejid to 
the Cubitus, or Shoulder ; becauſe of the Connection between 
the Fingers and thoſe Parts by the Flexor Muſcles : Sometimes 
the Pain is gentle or moderate ; and ſometimes the Pain is ſs 
violetit and intolerable, that the Patient is obliged to paſs both 
Day and Night without any Sleep,” in 'a miſerable Con- 
don: Nor is it altogether unuſual,” to ſet thoſe: of more 
Conftirutionis'l6 tormented with the Pain of a Whitloe, 
that'a Fever, Faintings, Convulſions, Heat and Deli- 
nume with à violent Inflammation of the Arm, an Abſeeſa, 
8 are — NT timely Afiſtance intervene, 
- "As; therefore, © the Paroriychia is more inlld, or more violent; 


. 
t 
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cebriing to the different Plrts by it, ſeveral Species of 
e - Glrengeot reckons 
NY h 


ſour, 


DAR 


four,” and Goury five ; but I can ſee no Reaſon for making 
more than three. 1. When the Diſorder ariſes in the Skin 
or Fat, in the back, or fore Part of the Finger, or even under 
or near the Nail ; in this Caſe, the Pain may be ſevere, but 
the Symptoms are uſually not malignant. 2. When the Pe- 
rioſteum is attacked, inflamed, or corroded ; and then the Pa- 
tient is tormented with moſt violent Pains, which, however, 
are more or leſs intenſe, as that tender Membrane is more or 
leſs affected. 3. The moſt malignant Species is, when the 
nervous Coats of the Flexor Tendons of the Fingers, or the 
Nerves near them, are ſeiz d with this Diſeaſe ; for then it is 
attended with the moſt excruciating Pains, the moſt malignant 
Symptoms, and the Patient is every way diſordered. 

The immediate Cauſe of a Paronychia appears to me to be, 
an Inſpiſſation of ſtagnated Blood, whence proceeds an Inflam- 


mation of the adjacent Parts; and this is evident from the 


Heat and Pulſation of the Part affected. This Inſpiſſation may 
be produced, partly by interna} Cauſes, as a Crudity and Acri- 
mony of the Blood ; and, partly, by various external Cauſes, 


as the Prick of a Pin, a Thorn, or a Splinter, or by a Contu- 


ſion or Bruiſe, and other like Accidents: So that a Parony- 
Chia is more or leſs dangerous and troubleſome, in proportion 
to the Degree of the Wound or Inflammation, or the Sen- 
ſibility of the morbid Part, Some Phyficians have aſſerted, that 
in Fingers thus affected Worms have been obſerved, to which 
they aſcribed the Cauſe of the Diſorder ; and, perhaps, upon this 
Account, the Germans named it the Worms in the Fingers. 
In the Beginning of the firſt Species, the affected Part of the 
Finger ſwells, with, a light Hardneſs, but little or no Pain, 


| Afterwards Redneſs, with Inflammation and Pain, appears, 


which are gradually ſucceeded by the Symptoms already men- 
tion'd : But, tho' the Tumor A increaſes, the Pain 
and other Miſchiefs ſeldom become intolerable in this Species, 
or extend themſelves beyond the affected Finger, as in the other 
Kinds. In this Sort, the peccant Matter is ſo far from being 
lodged deep, that it is often perceptible to the Eye: But the 
nearer the 1 reaches to the Perioſteum, or Tendons 
of the Fingers, the more intenſe are the Pains, ſo as, ſometimes, 
to affect the whole Arm; and in lax, delicate Conſtitutions, 
induce almoſt continual Watchings. ; 

The ſecond Species of Paronychia may be e ef from 
the firſt, by the intenſe Pain, either in the End of the Finger, 
or over its Whole Extent, accompanied with great Heat, a Fe- 
ver, Watchings, Convulſions, and ſometimes with a Delirium. 
The Tumor and Inflammation ſcarcely appear outwardly, nor 
does the Pain reach the Wriſt, | 

The third Sort of Paronychia may be known by the follow- 
ing Symptoms. There is either no Tumor about the End of 
the Finger, or it is very ſmall ; eſpecially if the Inflammation 
affects the interior Coat or Vagina of the Tendon, more 
than the exterior, Here the Pain is ſo intenſe and intolerable, 
that the Patient is in extreme Agonies : Nor is the Finger 
only affected, but the whole Hand and Carpus ; eſpecially that 
Part of the Hand near the Carpus, under the tranſverſe Liga- 
ment of the Hand, The Pain even extends over the Arm, 
to the internal Part of the Elbow, where the Flexor Muſcles 
of the Fingers have their Origin ; and is ſometimes propagated 
to the Top of the Humerus, inducing almoſt continual Watch- 
ings, With a Fever and Convulſions. 5 

f the corrupted Matter is lodged in the Coat of the Tendon, 
its hard and compact Subſtance makes little or no Swelling upon 
the Fingers, excepting towards the Joints, where it is but mo- 
derate. The Hand is more ſwelled than the Fingers, but its 
Pain is milder; and ſometimes the Arm has become ſo ſurs 
priſingly . that Garengeot ſays, he has ſeen it as large as 
the Thigh. | 
The N terminates varioufly, according to its differ- 
ent rees and Symptoms. In the firſt Species, there is ge- 

rally little Danger : If the Parts about the Nail be affected, 
the Nail generally ſeparates from the Finger, occafioning my 
Pain to the Patient; tho* ſometimes 2 that Half of t 
Nail comes away, which is neareſt * e Whitloe, But if 
the morbid Matter is lodged under the Nail, or extends itſelf 
wards a Tendon, the Patient is tormented with very intenſe 
ains. In the Paronychia of the ſecond Kind, the Pains and 
other Miſchiefs are ſo violent, that, as ſome afficm, the Life. of 
the Patient is ſometimes. endangered ; tho” I have ſeldom ſeep 
the Diſorder increaſed toſuch a. Degree. Sometimes, after 
Inflammation and Suppuration, T have ſeen the Bone attacke 
with 2 Caries ; and, if this happens in che laſt Joint, it wil 
be more likely to come away entice,” 8s being "oy ſmall, cha 
that the carious Part ſhould ſeparate from the found. But the t 
| Species of Whitloe is the moſt dangerous, and the moſt malig; 
nant. If, in this Caſe, an Abſce 2 | happens, -the 
Pains are ſo excruciating, and eos ha 3 Tumor, 
and Inflammation of the Arm, and other pernicious Concos 
mitants, that, unleſs timely be adminiſter 2 miſe- 
0 4 
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rable End may be put to the Patient's Life. If an Abſceſs 
ſhould be formed in the Arm, near the Muſculus Quadratus of 
the Radius, under the annular Ligament, Garengeot is of Opi- 
nion, that, without Inciſion, the Caſe ought to be deem'd in- 
curable ; and, even then, the Patient may be in danger of loſing 
the Uſe of the morbid Finger, notwithſtanding the moſt pru- 
dent Treatment ; and then the inevitable Conſequences of the 
Diſorder are often, by the t or Malevolent, imputed. to 
the Negligence or Unſkilfulneſs of the Surgeon. 3 

Wich regard to the Cure of a Paronychia, Garengeot, with» 
out mentioning any other Remedy, — Inciſion. 
But I think it more prudent, as in other Diſeaſes, according to 
the Advice of Hippocrates, (Sect. 8. Apbor. 6.) 8 to try the 
Effects of Medicine, before I afſume the Knife, ſo much 
dreaded by the Patient. In this Practice; I am confirmed by 
Experience, not only in other Diſeaſes of this Kind, but even 
in the Paronychia itſelf, when I have exhibited Medicines 
proper for digeſting the inſpiſſated, ſtagnant Blood, and for 
migigating the Inflammation. For this Purpoſe, let the Pa- 
tient often hold his Finger, for ſome Hours at a time, in the 
beſt Spirit of Wine, or camphorated Spirit, mixed with a little 
Venice Treacle. A Decoction of Garlick in Milk, or of an 
Handful of Sabine and Germander, may anſwer the fame 
Intention; in which warm Liquor tae Finger ſhould be 
conſtantly immerged, or fomented very frequently with it, 


The Academy of Sciences at Paris, in their Memoirs for 
1707. have adviſed to dip the morbid Finger often in 
boiling Water, for a ſmall Space of Time. Others pre- 


ſcribe a Plaiſter of Aſa- fœtida, thick ſpread on Linen, to 


be apply'd to the Part. Others recommend, from Experience, 


the thin, white Membrane between the Shell and Subſtance 
of a boiled Egg, to be apply d like a Plaiſter. Riverius ſays, 
that a Whitloe may be eaſily cured, by a frequent Intruſion of 
the diſeaſed Finger into the Ear of a Cat. It, during the Uſe 
of theſe Remedies, the Fever and Inflammation are violent, 
proper internal Medicines, -and Bleeding, ought not to be neg- 
lected. If by any of theſe Means the Patient finds Relief; he 
ſhould perſiſt in the Uſe of them till the Finger be without 
Pain, and perfectly recovered : But if theſe Remedies operate 
but ſlowly, or have no Effect, ſo that a Suppuration ſeems to 
be advancing, Recourſe muſt be had to Inciſion, as the ſafeſt 
Remedy. Meanwhile, as the Patients are apprehenſive of In- 
ciſion, becauſe of the great Pain it produces, it will not be 
improper, in the firſt or milder Species of the Paronychia, to 
apply a Plaiſter of Diachylon cum Gummis, or, the like, for 
ripening the Suppuration, till the Situation of the morbid Mat- 
ter becomes more conſpicuous, and the Operation may be per- 
formed with leſs Pain, But in the two other ſeverer Species of 
this Diſorder, the leaſt Delay is dangerous; becauſe the Pe- 
rioſteum, and ſmall Bones, are ſoon corroded by the malignant 
Matter, which may induce more intenſe Pains, larger Abſceſles, 
a Caries, or a Gangrene of the whole Arm, and, probably, 
the Death of the Patient, | Fe, 
For the eaſier Cure of a Paronychia, its Species ſhould firſt 
be conſidered : If it be of the mild, or firſt Kind, and has not 
penetrated deep, the Cure may, without Difficulty, be obtained, 
As ſoon as the purulent Matter becomes prominent, like a 
Tubercle, or Bliſter, let the Surgeon place a Finger on each 
Side of. the affected Part; and, ſtretching the Skin, by drawing, 
it, on both Sides, from the Whitloe, make the Inciſion: Thus 
will the Matter be diſcharged, and the Finger will generally 
heal ſpontaneouſly, Hildanwy, in Cent. 1. Ob/. 97. gives the 
following ſafe and read Method of curing a Paronychia, which 
he had frequently sf with Succeſs, He fiſt fermented the 
Finger, ſeveral times, with the Decoction of the Flowers of 
the Chamomile, and Melilot, and Fenugreek, and Quince-ſeeds, 
boiled in Cows-milk ; then he — cut off the Surface o 
Skin, where the Pain was. The Skin being thus removed, 
ſome red Specks appeared, in which, upon Inciſion, he found 
one or two ſmall Nr of a red Water z and, this being diſ- 
JN he applied a Linen Cloth moiſtened with a Solution of 
enice Treacle in Brandy 3 the un immediately ceaſed; and, 
next Day, the Finger was found. + 4 
If the Diſorder is ſeated near the Roots of the Nail, be- 
ous apr „ ihe 72 or Part af the 
I, is generally Joſt, the purulent Matter is concealed 
under the Nai, it afects the adjacent Pats wich Indamanation, 
and moſt intenſe Pains. In this Caſe, Solingen, with o 
jw <0 adviſes,” firſt," to remove that Part of the Nail, 
under which the morbihc Matter ftagnates, either by extir- 
pating it —_— or by making an Inciſion in it ; and, having 
expreſſed the Matter; the Wound Dee healed, by; the 
Application of .Lint moiſtened with Spirit of Wine, or Lime: 


Me nein to HH ENS: T1184 nac Of 7 Nat 
If che peccant Matter lie deeper under the Skin, it muſt. 


alſo, te diſcharged by Inciſfion,. Without Delay 3 for other wi ſe 
4 would, prob er on cooums te eemeg, 
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than burſt the external Skin, which is generally both thicker And 
harder than in other Parts. If the Patient is unwilling to | 
the Operation, the Danger to which he expoſes himſelf, ſhou 
be remonſtrated to him, and the Surgeon ſhould be cleared 
from the Blame that may ariſe from the Conſ es. In 
the mean time, in order to ripen the collected Matter, and 
bring it to Suppuration, apply to the Part a Plaiſter of Dia- 
chylon with the Gums. If, by this Method, the external 
Skin burſts, the Orifice muſt be immediately widened, if it 
be too narrow; and the Wound may be deterged by ſome 
digeſtive Qintment, or the Liniment of Arcaus warmed, and 
mixed with Spirit of Wine; and then apply the before-mentioned 
Plaiſter with a proper Bandage; but, if the Patient be willing 
to ſubmit to a chirurgical Operation, it is to be thus per- 
formed. Let the morbid Finger be laid on a Table, with the 
affected Part upwards; then let a ſtrong able Aſſiſtant firmly 
hold the Hand and Arm of the Patient, leſt, being almoſt un- 
able to ſuſtain the intenſe Pain, he ſhould ſuddenly retract his 
Arm, which, in the Operation, would be extremely detri- 
mental. Then let the t penetrate through the Middle 
of the affected Part, with a ftrong ſharp-pointed Knife, to the 
very Bone. Thus the Skin and Fat being laid open to the 
Extremity of the Finger, the ſtagnant Blood, or - corrupted 
Matter, may be diſcharged, though the Quantity be ſometimes 
but ſmall, and the Bone will be preſerved from Infection. 

In the ſecond Species of Paronychia, when the Perioſteum 
is corroded, and the t Matter has penetrated to the very 
Bone, an Inciſion ſhould be made for its Diſcharge, according 
to the preceding Directions; but particular Care muſt be 
taken, that the Knife reaches to the Bone, Although little, 
and ſometimes no Matter, appears t6 be evacuated, becauſe 
the Quantity is ſometimes extremely ſmall ; yet, if the Pain 
gradually remits after the Operation, it is a Signal of a ſpeedy 
Cure. | 

Some Authors adviſe, always to make the Inciſion in one of 
the Sides of the Finger, and never in the fore or back Part of 
the laſt Bone, to avoid wounding the Tendons : But this is an 
unneceſſary Caution; partly, becauſe it is Som, thet the 
Tendon reaches no farther than the Beginning of the laſt Bone 
of the Finger ; and, partly, becauſe we learn from Experience, 
that an Inciſion may be Ale made, either in the fore or back 
Part of the Finger. Garengeot, however, without offerin 
any Reaſon for his Opinion, adviſes, that the lateral Met 
of Inciſion ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved ; he likewiſe directs, 
that if the Pain does not abate, after the Operation is per- 
formed upon one Side, it muſt likewiſe be performed on the 
other, and upon this Account, becauſe the Pain, continuin 
after the Incifion, intimates that the true Seat of this Diſ- 
order had not been laid open. But, in by Opinion, the lateral 
Incifion ſhould only be uſed, when a Tumor appears on the 
Side of the extreme Phalanx of the Finger, or when it ariſes 
in the ſecond and third Phalanges towards the Hand: On the 
contrary, I. think, the Wound is better made in the Middle 
of the Extremity of the Finger, when all that Phalanx is 
affected, or when the morbid Matter indicates its Situation 
there, Beſides, it will neither be agreeable to the Inelination 
of the Patient, nor the Reputation of the Surgeon, to make 
two Inciſions, when Reaſon and Experience ſhew, that one 
may be ſufficient. a 6543906 OW Br 
; The  Incifion * performed, the Blood ſhould not 
only be ſuffered to flow out; but ſhould, alſo, be carefully 
expreſſed. Then let the Wound be filled with dry Lint, over 
which apply a Diachylon-plaiſter, and the Compreſs in the 
Form of a Malta Croſs, dipped in warm Spirit of Wine, 
ſecuring the Whole with a proper Bandage. When the 
Dreſſings are taken off next Day, there generally 2 alittle 
fungous Fleſh, which often alarms an unſkilful Surgeon, but 
wihouy a Cauſe; for it is no bad Symptom, and may, with- 
out - Difficulty, be removed by the Sciflars, by a corroſive 
Medicine, or by. digeſtive Ointments mixed with a gentle 
Eſcharotic. The Wound may then be healed, like thoſe in 
which the Bones are affected, with the Eſſence of Myrrh, or 
Amber, or with Peruvian Balſam. © If the Bone appears to 
be corraded, the Wound ſhould be filled, and kept open, with 
Lint moiſtened with the Eſſence ' of \Myrrh, or of rou 
Birthwort, till an Exfoliation of the morbid Part is procuted, 
or, which often the Bone comes away entire; for, 
till the ficſt Bone be removed, the Wound cannot be healed. 

The third Species of Paronychia, when the malignant 
Matter is lodged in the Vagina or Coat of a Flexor Tendon, 
has: rarely occurred to my Oblertition, Garengeot firſt” laid 
down the Method of: Cure in the following manner: In the 
ſmall Tumor, which, with the. intenſe ' Pain, ly diſ- 
7 — the concealed Matter to be lodged at the End of the 

inger 


, muſt be made a longitudinal Inciſion, ſo us to pens 
trate the Vagina of the Tendin. Aker th O wy — 


- 
. 
TP 


- annular Li 


but both the Diſorder and n to all ExpeQation» 
will ſoon return. Sometimes the morbid Matter will ſpontane” 
ouſly burſt the Coat of the Tendon; and make its Way through 
the external Skin; and then the State of the Patient is the 
ſame as above. Near the Orifice, by Which the Humour 
diſcharged, appears a ſmall Caruncle extremely ſenſible; 
which is continually moiſtened by Humours flowing from 
the Hand to the Fingers. He, therefore, orders a DireQot 
to be introduced through the external Orifice within the Coat 
of the Vagina; and then with a Knife, or Sciffars, expedi> 
tiouſly to lay open the Fleſh lying above the Director; by 
which means, a thick, inſpiſſated Matter will be difcovered 
at the Bottom of the Sinus. If, after this Operation; the Seat 
of the Diſorder is not found, the Director muſt be again in- 
troduced, and the Operation repeated, till the Seat appears. 
If the Sinus of the Paronychia is ſituated in the middle nx of 
the Finger, and the Incifion is carried to the Middle of the firſt 
Joint, Petit adviſes to continue the Incifion about a Quarter of 
an Inch into the Hand, in order to remove the Stricture which 
that Part of the Tendon, at the Extremity of the Finger, occa- 
ſions, it is hard, and, as it were, cartilaginous; but where 
the Tendon continues ſoft and membranaceous, there is no need 
for continuing the Inciſion into the Hand. | 

If the Diſorder extends to the membranous Part of the 
Vagina in the Hand, and proceeds under the tranſverſe and 
ents of the Hand to the Arm; fo that the Fat 
upon the _—_ Quadratus of the Radius begins to degenerate 
into a purulent Matter, the Director muſt be gradually and 
gently introduced into the Abſceſs, towards the tranſverſe 

igament, and an Inciſion muſt be made into the incumbent 
Fleſh, till it reaches that Ligament ; which done, the Patient's 
Hand muſt be bent to relax the Parts; and then the Director 
being convey d under the Ligament, an Inciſion muſt be mad 
into the Skin and Fleſh, as tar as the Director can be e 
to reach, The Aperture being thus made, and ſufficiently 
enlarged, the Tendons and Muſcles about the Carpus muſt be 
with great Caution diſengaged, ſo that the Abſceſs will gra- 
dually come in View, and ſometimes a copious Diſcharge of 
the purulent Matter will be made. In the next Place, as Ga- 
rengeot informs us, Thibaut, late an eminent Surgeon at 
Paris, rightly adviſed, that, as is uſual in making a Seton, 
we ſhould convey a proper Cord 3 a Paſſage previouſl 
marked out by a Probe z ſince, by this means, at every frelh 
Dreſſing, the Matter collected in the Ulcer may be com- 
modiouſly eliminated, and the Ulcer itſelf cleanſed, whilſt 
the Ligament is preſerved entire. But if, by theſe Mea- 
ſures, a Remiſſion of the Pains, the Fever, and othet 
Symptoms, is not obtained, the moſt proper, and, at the 
ſame time, the moſt expeditious Method of the Relief is, ac- 
cording to Petit, forthwith to raiſe the Tendon that is mo 
affected above the Ligament, and cut it off near to the 
Muſcle ; by which Method, he aflerts, the Pain has in- 
ſtantly ceaſed, and the Patient been happily cured. He, alſo, 
thinks, that the tranſverſe Ligament ſhould be uſed in the 
ſame manner, if it is found to be affected with the purulent 
Matter and Inflammation, ſo as to excite acute Pains ; the 
Succeſs of which Practice is confirmed by the Inſtances of 
Arnaud, formerly a celerated Surgeon of Paris, But, if 


the Probe cannot be readily convey'd under the tranſ- 


verſe Ligament, an Inciſion ſhould be made between the Radial 
Artery, and the Tendons of the Muſcles, called Perforatus, 
and Perforans z which -being cautiouſly enlarged, the Abſceſs 
ſhould be ſearched, and the incloſed peccant Matter diſ- 
charged: To recommend this Practice, Garengrot relates an 
Inſtance of a Patient of Arnaud 's, whoſe Caſe was ſo deſperate, 
that the Surgeons judged that the Arm ſhould be amputated, 
for the Preſervation of the Patient's Life; but, upon Ar- 
naud's dividing the tranſverſe Ligament, the Patient was, in a 
ſudden and ſurpriſing manner, cured. One Caution muſt be 
particularly obſerved,” that the Hand be not extended during the 
Operation, nor for ſome time after; for, when the Hand con- 
tinues bent, the divided Ligament will more readily unite, and 
the Hand recover its uſual Motions: But if the Hand be im- 
prudently extended, the Tendons under the divided Ligaments 


may ſtart out of their Places; and the Hand never recover its 
proper Motions. | | = | A 
With to ho rags, if the Vagina of a Tendon 
be opened, lay ſeveral « offils of dry Lint on each Side 
of the Tendon, by comprefling of which the Hzmorrhage 
may he | But if one of the large Blood - veſſels be cut, 
ſo chat the Bleeding is very us, it Gught to be ſtitched 
withs:erooked Needle and Thread; for corrofive and 
Medicines; for ſuppre Hæmo in other 
cannot be ſafely uſed here. arm-emollient Cataplaſms muſt 


be applied to the Hand and Arm, and carefully ſecured by 
the teen-headed „ repreſented Tab, XXX. Fig. 4. 
BB; Advantage of this Bandage over the long ones is 


evident; 


eviderit ; becauſe, when it is uſed, the Dreſſings may be removed 
at Pleaſure, without moving or ſtretching the Parts. To fiſſiſn 
the Drefling completely, the entire Part of the Bondage ſhould 
be applied to the ſound Part of the Limb, oppoſite. to the 
Wound ; and thus will the D be more effectually 
ſecured by the Heads of the Bandage. Heiſter's Surgery. 

PARON YCHIA. | 
The Characters are; 

The Root is perennial, the Calyx ſhaped like a Baſon, 
and divided into five Parts, which are ſhaped like a Capucin. 
The Flower conſiſts of five Stamina, and the Ovary, which is 
ſeated in the Centre of the Calyx, produces a ſingle erect 
Tube, and becomes with the Calyx a pentagonal Fruit, pre- 

ant with a ſingle Seed. The Flowers are ſurrounded with a 

ultitude of very thin Silver-colour'd Spangles, diſpoſed in a 
Circle. | 

Boerbaaue mentions two Sorts of Paronychia ; which are, 

1. Paronychia, Hiſpanica. Cluſ. Hiſp. 478. Polygonum, 
minus, candicans, C. B. P. 281. 

2. Paronychia, Hiſpanica, nivea: polyanthos. Barr, Obſ. 
1137. Polygonum, montanum, niveum, Polyanthos, Barr. In. 725 
Boer h. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. a | 

It is called Paronychia, from os, para, near to, or im- 
porting Reſemblance, and brut, a Nail; becauſe it is of a 
ſhining, Silver-like Colour, or, probably, from Paronychia, a 
malignant Ulcer, affecting the Part about the Nail; but, whe- 
ther this Herb be of any Effect towards —_—_ that Diſeaſe, I 
cannot ſay ; only, that it is a remarkably emollient Plant, Ziff, 
Plant. adſcript. Beerhaav, | 

Paronychia rutaceo folio, A Name for the Saxifraga; verna. 
annua, ee | WINE 

PAROPLE, ae. The external Angles of the Eyes. 

PAROPTESIS, wepin]nois, from de, to roaſt, A 
Provocation of Sweat, by making the Patient approach a Fire 
of live Coals, or by placing him in a Bagnio, or Stove. 

PARORASIS. An Imbecillity of Sight, 

PAROTIS, -7eparis, from wape, importing near, and vr, 
the Ear. One of the ſalivary Glands. See Sativa. An 
Inflammation, or Abſceſs of the parotid Glands, is, alſo, call'd 
Parotis. See ABSCESSUS. 

Alexander Trallianus lays down a very Rule, in rela- 
tion to a Parotis; that is, at firſt to be ſure to bleed, before 
any diſcuſſing or drawing Application be made; that thoſe 
who have been forward in doing this without Bleeding, have 
been the Inſtruments of ſtrangling their Patients. And, upon 
the ſame Principle, he very juſtly explodes the Uſe of ſtrong 
Repellers, and Aftripgents ; ſuch as Solanum, Alum, Oc. 
He deſcribes the Medicines which are proper to make theſe 
Parotids yield to Diſcuſſion : An Application which ought 
always to be attempted, where the Caſe is capable of being 
cured by it, rather than Suppuration : But if, upon this, the 
Tumor does not in the leaſt ſubſide, and the Pain continues, 
all Endeavours, he ſays, ſhould be uſed to bring it to ſuppu- 
rate; and 'tis a Sign, that Matter is making, if a Rigor and 
Fever, which were not before, come on unexpectedly, and the 
- Pain- increaſes. And in this he agrees, in the main, with 
Celſus, who gives us a very good Diſtinction to guide our 
Practice in the Point; which is, when the Swelling comes 
originally of itſelf, without any other Diſtemper, to try mode- 
rate Repellents firſt, and Diſcutients; but where it attends 
or follows upon another Diſeaſe, as no Caſe is more frequent, 
it muſt then be erm, oh to Maturation, and opened as ſoon as! 
poſlible ; for, in this Caſe, the Swelling is critical, and ſolves 
the Diſtemper. And Hippocrates pronounces thoſe Parotids, 
which ſucceed long Fevers, mortal, unleſs: they ſuppurate. 
When theſe are obſtinate, and can't be ripen'd by external 
Applications, there have been Inſtances, where Burning has 
brought them to ſuppurate. And Severinus, and Valefms be- 
fore him, have giyen an Account how they have tried this 
Practice in malignant Parotids, with Succeſs. Freind's Hiſtery 
ef Phyſic. | | | | 
2 is a Species of Tumors, which ariſe with Inflammations 
in particular Parts of the Body; for Inſtance, under the Arm- 
pits, in the Groin, or under the Ears, in the parotid Glands; 
whence they are called Parotides; but, in the other Place, 
Bubos. | e apo: 
| Theſe Tumors are either mild, or malignant; they are ſaid 
to be mild, when they ariſe: ſpontaneouſly, without any pre- 
ceding contagious or peſtilential Diſeaſe, as they frequently do - 
in growing Children ; and theſe. are generally not (1% 
of this kind, alſo, are thoſe which ariſe after gentle Fevere, 

ine a Critical Tranſlation of the Diſeaſe. - Thoſe Bubos are 
called malignant, which happen in the Peſtilence, or- Venereal 
Diſeaſe z whence they are denominated Peſtilential or Venereal 


B bos. | . v4} 
| The mild Bubos are produced, like all other Inflammations, 
proceeding from internal Cauſes, from a Stagnation of the 


\ 


' Saffron ; or of 


PAR 


Blood, in viſcous inſpiſſated State; and they differ ſrbm bthek 
Inflammations only in their Situation, under the Armpits, in 


the Groins, ular 
111 i is ea Js if we con 8 ethe are 
preceded by à venereal or peſtilential Infection. 
- The mild, or leſs dangerous, Species are ſeldom attended 
with any ill Conſequences, as they may either be diſcuſſed, or 
brought to a Suppuration; but a ſpeedy Diſcuſſion or Suppura- 
tion of them becomes more. difficult in Perſons of an ill Habit; 
and ſometimes, from their Suppuration, proceed Fiſtulas, 
which cannot be eaſily cured. The Parotides are brought » 
a Suppuration with great Difficulty, the Inguinal Bubos with 
more Eaſe, and the Axillary, with very little Trouble, -- - 
Againſt, thoſe Bubos, which are unaccompanied. with any. 
other Diſeaſe, as in Children, the moſt effectual Remedies are 
Purgatives mixed with Mercurius Dulcis, which muſt be often 
repeated: By theſe Medicines, the glutinous inſpiſſated Blood 
is diſcuſſed, and drawn from the Part affected. Other Medi- 
eines for attenuating the Blood ſhould be, alſo, uſed ; but, if 
the Tumor be attended with a flight Fever, a Phyſician 
ſhould be conſulted, in order to treat the Fever with proper 
Medicines. el nt oe] ot he 8 
When the Inflammation is very gentle, and a Diſcuſſion 
may be expected, for this Purpoſe, digeſtive Plaiſters, as ſimple 
Diachylon, the Plaiſter of Sperma Ceti, Galbanum, Soap, or 
of Frogs with Mercury, may be outwardly applied. MH 
If the Inflammation be more violent, and- attended with 
more intenſe Pains, ſo that digeſtive Plaiſters are of no Effect, 
it muſt, without Delay, be brought to a Suppuration; and fot 
this Purpoſe apply a Plaiſter of Diachylon with the Gums; 
But, if the Pain be extremely ſevere, digeſtive Cataplaſms 
often laid, warm, upon the Part affected, will not only miti 
gate the Pain, but, alſo, promote a Diſcuſſion. Theſe Catas 
does may be made of the Crums of Wheat- bread boiled in 
ilk to a proper Conſiſtence, with the Addition of a little 
eal, with Honey, and freſh Butter, mixed 
over the Fire, to which a little Treacle may be added, 
- Theſe, and Cataplaſms of the like Nature, ſhould be often 
applied to the Tumor, till it appears to be ſuppurated; and 
then, without Delay, it muſt be opened either with a Cauſtic, 
or a Knife, But, in Inciſion, great Care muſt be taken to 
avoid wounding any of the la Blood-veſſels near the Abſceſs, 
which might occaſion a fatal Hemorrhage. After the Abſceſs 
is opened, it may be treated as directed under the Article 
ABSCESSUsS, - A Plaiſter of Diachylon will be vety proper to 
ſoften and diſcuſs any remaining Hardneſs about the Mouth of 
the Ulcer. Heifter. See SUPPURAT10. FE 
PAROXYSMUS, Seu, from Se, to irritate, 
or render ſharp. A Paroxyſm; Acceſs, or Fit, of a Diſeaſe. 
PARTHENIASTRUM. Baſtard Feverfew. 
The Characters are; 
It has a radiated diſcous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Florets, 
which — the Diſk ; but are barren : The Half-florets, 
which are ſhaped like an Heart, are ſucceeded by black Seeds, 
which are naked, having no Down adhering to them: To 
which may be added, the Flower-cup is ſimple, and cut into 
five Parts to the Bottom. BY ee 
Miller mentions two Species; ä B 
8 PHartbeniaſtrum artemiſiæ folio, flare allo. Acad. Reg. 
ien. | - 4-1 Id" 5 57S) 
2. Partheniaſtrum helenii folio. Hort. Elin. 
The firſt Sort grows wild, in great Plenty, in the Iſland of 
Jamaica, and in ſome other Parts of the Engliſh Settlements in 
the Maſl-Indies, whete it is called wild Wormwood, and is 
uſed by the Inhabitants as a vulnerary Herb, * 
The ſecond Sort grows plentifully in ſeveral Parts of the 
2 n whence the Seeds have been brought into 
Europe. Lhey are both annual Plants. Miller's Dictionary. 
PARTHENIUM. The fame as Mar RICARIA; which 


ſe. oy 4%$- 3 120 f +44 UA 
-  PARTUS. A Birth. See OpgsTETRICATIO, 
.  PARVIBIBUEUS..! See Ba achrror - 
.  PARULIS,' aeprals, from aps, near, and Law, a Gum. 
A Boyl, or. Abſceſs; of the Gum. 
A painful Tumor of the Gums, with Inflammation and 
— the Cheek, mare or leſs, is ſometimes oecaſioned 
the Tooth-ach. Theſe Tumors are called, by the Greeks, 
Parulides. - They muſt be treated in the fame manner with 
other inflammatory Tumora, by digeſtive Medicines. If theſe 
are not effectual, or if the Diſorder be neglected, it ſometimes 
degenerates into an Abſceſs, or Fiſtula. If the Diſorder be recent, 
in order to alleviate the Pain, vrhich will not ſuffer the Patient 
to ſleep, ahd- to diſcuſs the Tumor, boil Chamomile, Sage, 
the Flowers of Elder, and the like digeſtive Herbs; and let che 
Patient oſten hold, for a conſiderable time, alittle of the 
warm Decoction in his Mouth. Outwardly let him apply a 
4% 


and below the Ears, in pinguious, 


4 1 * 
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0 with the ſame Herbs, or a'Plaiſter of Melilot, or 
E with Camphire ; or, if theſe cannot be r 
procured, apply = warm Cloth. to. defend | the Part from 
Cold, and obtain an eaſy Reſolution ; not omitting int X 
diaphoretic and reſolvent Medicines. If by theſe means a Re- 
ſolution cannot be obtained, recourſe muſt be had to Emollients, 
as Marſhmallows, Mallows, Mullem, . and the like, 
boiled in Mille, and frequently held in the Mouth. To acce- 
lerate the Maturation, apply half -a Fig, roaſted upon- the 
Coals, to the Tumor; and 3 an emollient Cataplaſm 
upon the Cheek. As ſoon as the 80 indicates a J 
tion, an Inciſion muſt be made into the Tumor, with all Ex- 

ition, though the Matter ſhould not be entirely maturated ; 
wy by its Continuance there, the Bone ſhould be affected and 
'corroded ; whence the moſt malignant Fiſtulas are often pro- 
duced. The Ulcer-being opened, the corrupted Matter muſt be 
carefully-expreſſed with the Fingers; and then let the Ulcer be 
often ente with warm Wine, or a Decoction of 5. 9 ae 
and St. John's-wort, mixed with 1445 of Roſes 3 and 
Wound will heal ſpontaneouſly. If the Diſorder has penetrated 


let the DecoRion be injected with a Syringe; and, the 
2 2 apply a Compreſs to.'the - 


ing careful 
_ - he -— wag; vain mult be ſecured with a Bandage, 
that it may begin to heal from the Bottom. But if the Ulcer ſhould 
degenerate into a F iſtula, which is often accompanied with a Ca- 
ries of the Bone, after uſing the above · mention'd In jections, a lit- 
tle of the Oil of Myrrh per Deliquium, or of the Elixir Proprieta- 
tis, ſhould be inſtilled into the Ulcer for deterging and healing it, 
By this Method I have not only cured {imple Ulcers of the 
Gums, but likewiſe a Fiſtula attended with a Caries of the 
Bone, even after it had continued above a Year, But, if none 
of theſe Medicines ſucceed, the Fiſtula muſt be laid open by 
Inciſion, and the Caries extirpated either by Medicines, the 
Raſp, or the actual Cautery. Sometimes a Fiſtula may be oc- 
caſioned in the Gums by a corroded Tooth, which are uſually 
called Fiftulas of the Teeth, or Maxillary Fiftulas ; the Tooth, 
therefore, muſf be firſt extracted before the Application of 
proper Medicines. The Miſcellanea Berolienſia contain ſome 
particular Obſervations on the Parulides : Whence it appears 
that ſuppurating Medicines have but little Effect; and that, i 
theſe Tumors are not quickly laid open by Inciſion, and the 
Tooth extracted, they degenerate into Fiſtulas. It is, there- 
fore, a better Method, as we have already directed, to diſ- 
charge the Matter early by Inciſion, although crude, than, by 
delaying it, to endanger a Caries of the Bone. Schelhammer, 
in 1692. publiſhed an excellent Diſſertation de Epulide & Pa- 
rulide, very proper to be conſulted. See Epuris. Heifter. 


Chirurg. 1 
PARUS. Offe. Bellon. des Oylſe. 369. Parus major. 
Aldrov. Ornith. Geſn: de Avib. 578. Jonſ. de, Avib. 86. 
Charlt. Exer. 96. Mer. Pin. 178. Parus carbonarius. Schw. 
A. 318. Parus carbonarius major. Schrod. 5. 322. Frin- 
gillago ſeu Parus major. Raii Ornith. 240. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 
73: Wil. Ornith. 174. THE TITMOUSE, | 
This Bird js celebrated for its Virtues" againſt the Stone in 


the Kidneys, and colic Pains, if eaten as Food, or burnt, and 


PASIONIS PASTILLUS. The Name of a Paſtil, de- 
feribed by Galen, Onibaſins, Aetius, and Nicolaus Myrepſus. 
PASMA. The ſame as CaTAPASMA. | 
PASSA. ' An Epithet for Grapes, importing their being 
dried in the un. | 
Pass A, in Paracelſis, is a Whitloe. 
PASSAVANTICUS PULVIS. The Title of a cathartic 
Powder, defcribed by Schroder, L. 2. Cap. 77. | 
PASSER VULGARIE. Offie. Schrod. 5. 322. Paſſer. 
Gefn. de Avib. 5$1. Bellon. des Oyſe. 362. Paſſer domeſti- 
cus. Aldrov. Ornich. 2. 634. Jonſ. de Avib. 65. Schw. A. 
1. Mer. Pin. 195. Wil. Ornith. 182. Raii Ornith. 249. 


- lgaris. Charlt 
juſd. 2 A. - domeſticus vulg t, 
Exer. 866. THE SPAR ad. 


taken as a NIS PAS 8 | 


86. 
HOUS ROW, | 

Becauſe it is a very falacious Bird, it is recommended, * 
cially the Brain of it, as a Strengthener br to Ve- 


nery. | 
Banne TRo6LoDYTEs. Office. Schrod. 5. 322. Aldrov. 
Ornith. 2. 655. Mer. Pin. 177. Geſn. de Avib. 588. Schw. 


A. 324. Jonf. de Avib. 82. Bellon. des Oyſe. 341. Will. 
Ornith. 164. Raii Ornith. 229. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 80, THE 
 WREN 


The Bird is very much commended for its Virtue in the At- 
trition and Expulſion of the Stone, whether it be taken whole, 
and eaten ſeaſon'd with Salt; or burnt to Aſhes, and ſo- 
exhibited. Schroder. | | : 

'PASSERINA. The Name of a Plant, which Parkinſon 
cats, Paſſerina, Linarie folio, Sparrows Toad-flax. Some 
make it a Species of Linam ; others of Lit Ek pats 

PASSIO. A Paſfion, Affection, or Diſeaſe. Thus there 
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diſtinguiſhed by their proper Bpithets. ST Qu 
PASSUL A. See Uva. Nat eee eee 21,17 426, 1 
\PASSULA'TUM. + The Form of a Medicine, conſiſting 

of the Pulp of dry? Grapes ( Paſſe) paſſed through a Sieve.- 
PASSUM, yauey, Raiſin- wine; that is, Wine made of 


97 Grapes, or of Grapes ſuffer d to remain upon the Vine, 
ill they are much wither'd by the Heat of the un. 
PASTA, vga. A kind of Aliment, prepared, ng 


to Hefychius, of unſalted Cheeſe, fine Flour, and Sefantum. 
It is, alſo, explain'd, a fort of Gruel, made of bruiſed Puls, 
mixed with Meal; and, Pottage, thicken'd with Four. 

PA A Reta.  A'Lozenge. - N 
_ PASTA, EPISPASTICA, The bliſtering fine Paſte, + 
Take of Cantharides in Powder, and Wheat - flour, each 


as much as you pleaſe ; and of ſtrong Vinegar, a ſuſfici- 
ent Quantiey, to make into a fine Pate WT, > 


 PASTETUM. A Paſty ; a well known Species of All- 
ment. 4 {HW | IM 
PASTILLUS. A Troche, or Paſtil. 
The | Paſtillus ex Seminibus is thus deſcribed by Paulus 
Anta, L. 7. C. 122 | | 


„ 0 3 f ** 
Take of the Seeds of Aniſe, Biſhops- weed, and Fennel, each 
four Drams ; of the Seeds of Smallage, and Henbane 
and of Opium, each two Drams. Bruife them in Wa 
PASTINACA. | 
The Characters are z 
The Root is thick, catnous, and ſucculent ; the Leaves are 
large and broad, and er a thick Rib. The Seed 
is oval, large, thin, marginated, and caſts its Huſk, | 
Boerbaave mentions eight Species of the Paftinaca ; which are, 
1. Paſtinaca; ſylveſtris; latifolia. C. B. P. 155, Raii Hift, 
1. 409. Symp. 3. 206. Towrn, Inſt. 319. Bud. Ind. A. 66. 
Paſtinaca ſylveſtris Elaphoboſcum. Offic. Paſtinaca latifolia yl. 
veſtris. Ger, quoad Deſeript. 870. Emac. 1025. Park, Theat. 
* Paſtinaca Germanica fylveſtris, — Elaphobo ſcum. 
B. 3. 149. Bancia. Offic. Volck. 320. WILD PARSNEP. 
The wild Parſnep is much leſs than the Garden Parſnep, both 
as to the Thickneſs of its Roots, and the Height of its Stalks, 
which are not ſo much branched as thoſe of the other. The 
Leaves are ſmaller, hairy, and of a ſtrong Smell, The Flowersare 
ſmall and yellow, growing not only on the Top, but coming 
forth from the Sides of the Stalks, at the Setting on of the 
Leaves, and are ſucceeded by the like Seed : It grows frequent- 
ly by Hedges, and Way-ſides, and flowers in June. 
Root and Seed are uſed, though but ſeldom. | 
| They are ſaid to open Obltructions of the Liver and Spleen ; 
to expel Wind, and help the Colic ; to provoke Urine, and the 
Menſes; and to be uſeful againſt the Bitings of venomous 
Creatures, Miller's Bot. of: | 
It agrees in Virtues with the Garden Parſnep; which, ag 
7, Bauhine thinks, differs from it only in Cultivation, | 


** £ 


2. Paſtinaca ; ſativa ; latifolia. Ger. 870. Emac. 1025. 
Raii Hit. 1. 410. Park. Theat. 944. Parad. 506. Raii 
oerh. Ind. 


2 3. 206. C. B. P. 155. Tourn. Inf.” 319. 
A. 67. Paſlinaca. Office. Paſtinaca Jativa latifolia Ger- 
manica luteo flore. J. B. 3. 150. PARSNEP. | 
Tpbe Parſnep is a Root well known to every one, being large, 
running deep into the Earth, not much branched, white in the 
Inſide, of a pleaſant" ſweet Taſte ; it has many large, winged, 
hairy Leaves, of a dull-green Colour, divided into ſeveral tri- 
partite Sections. The Stalks grow to be five or fix Feet high, 
much branched and chanelled, beſet with ſeveral ſmaller 
Leaves, which grow at the Diviſions ; on the Tops grow Um- 
bels of yellow five-leay'd {mall Flowers; and, after them, 
come ſmooth, flat, oyal Seed, two growing together, as” 
other umbelliferous Plants: It is planted in Gardens, and flowers 
in June and July. The Root is only uſed. 8 
Parſneps are more uſed for Food than Medicine, being a 
pleaſant nouriſhing Root, tho* ſomewhat Ms and thought 
to be Provocatives to Venery. Miller's Bot. Ww. 
It is faid, that the Seeds of the wild Parſnep, twice ſowed in 
a rich and fat Soil, produce Garden Parſneps, in the ſame 
manner as Garden Carrots are produced from the Seeds of the 
wild Carrots. Cæſalpinus relates, that an Electuary is pre- 
pared of the Roots with Sugar, which is mY much in Uſe 
among the Peaſants ſor Women in Child-bed, and Perſons 
recovering from Sickneſs, to renew their Strength; it, alſo, 
creates an Appetite, That it is of an noting, attenuating, 
deterging, and deobſtruent Quality, is evident, ſays J. Baubine, 


8 
from the ver y Taſte and Smell. 1710 who ouſt the Roots in 
Winter, fays the fame Author, muſt beware of the Cicuta, or 
. N : Cicutaria; 
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Ciautaria ; becauſe, while he was at Mompelga#d, he ſaw two 
Families, who were almoſt dead with eating the Roots of thele 
Plants inſtead of Parſneps ; but recover'd by the Help of 
Vomiting, Theriaca Andromachi, Puluis Saxonicus, and ſome 
ives. It is an Opinion among our People, ſays Ray, 
that old Parſneps, which have endured Years in the Ground, 
induce Deliriouſneſs and Madneſs ; for which Reaſon they give 
them the Name of Marys, that is to ſay, Map Pars- 
NEPs.  Rais Hift. Plant. 1 Sas AF 7 
3 . Paſtinaca; ſylveſtris; altiflima. T. 419. Panax cofti- 
num. C. B. P. 156. ' | 
4. Paſtinaca; Oluſatri folio. - Boerh. Ind. 4. 67. Panax 
Herculeum, Offic. Panax Heracleum majus. Ger. $50. Emac. 


1003. Raii Hiſt. 1. 410. Panax Paſlinacæ folio, C. B. P. 
Panax He- 


156. Panax Heracleum, Hiſt. Oxon. 3- EL 8 
racleum allerum ſtus peregrinum Dodonæi. Park. Theat. 948. 


Paſtinaca ſylue/tris altiſſima. Tourn. Inſt. 319. Sphonaylio 
vel potius, Paſtinace Germanice \ affinis Panax vel Pſeu- 
do-coftus flore luteo. J. B. 3. 156. HERCULES's A 
H EAL. a N 7 
This is a large tall Plant, growing to be two or three Yards 
high, having many large Wings, of a yellowiſh-green Colour, 
a Foot or more long divided into five or ſeven Diviſions, of 
longiſh round-pointed rough Leaves, crenated about. the Edges, 
having one Side of the Leaf growing lower and deeper toward 
the Bottom than the other. The Stalk is hollow, having ſeve- 
ral Joints beſet with the like Leaves; and on the Top roundiſh 
Umbels, of ſmall yellow five-leav'd Flowers, each of which 
is ſucceeded by two broad flat oval Seeds, The Root is large, 
branched, of a yellowiſh Colour on the Outſide, and white with- 
in. This Plant grows naturally in Syria, as, alſo, in Italy, Sicily, 
and the Southern Parts of France, though in theſe laſt Places it 
yields but little Gum, See OroPAnax, Miller's Bot, Off. 
The Roots of this Plant are ſaid, by thoſe who import it, 
to be effectual in all cold Affections of the Brain and Nerves, 


for Diſorders of the Breaſt, and tormenting Pains of the Sto- 
mach; for all Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and Diſeaſes of the 


Kidneys, Bladder, and Womb; on which Account, they are of 
Service in inveterate Pains of the Head, Vertigo, Epilepſy, 
Stupor, Lethargy, Convulſions, Palſies, . Jaun- 
dice, and Dropſy : They expel Wind, kill Worms, provoke 

Urine, and the Menſes, break theStone, and promote the Birth. 
The Decoction is given in Clyſters, for the Colic and Sciatica, 
| Raii Hiſt. Plant, The Opepanax is the concreted Juice of this 
Plant; an Account of which ſee in its proper Place. 

5, Paſtinaca; folio quaſi Libanotidis latifoliz. Panax, folio 
glabro, nitente, lato. Ind. 16. 8 | 
6. Paſtinaca; ſemine longiſſimo. Panax, folio glabro, ni- 
tente, lato, altior, Ind. 16. | | 
7. Paſtinaca  (ylveſtris, altilima. 7. 319. Hoc nomine miſit 
D. Salvador#; diſfert a tertia, foliis majaribus, ſcabris, aſpe- 
rit. 

8. Paſtinaca ; ſativa; radice turbinati, Yaill. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Plant. | 
This Plant has its Name Pa/tinaca, d Paſtu, from Feeding, 

Nerf its Root s much 75 in Food ; it is, oy called Ela- 
hob: ſcum, from EA, apbas) a „ and B, (bo ſco 
— iy becauſe Deer eat the Herb "0 | : Ye , 

It is a Plant of great Note in Medicine: The Seed hereof, 
with the Seed of the Daucus, are very ſerviceable in breaking 
the Stone. Hence there was a very celebrated Phyſician, who 

preſcribed the Flour of theſe Seeds, together with the Root of 

. uorice, reduced, alſo, to a Flour, in Caſes which required 
Lithontriptics: It is, alſo, good for the Pain of the Colic 
proceeding from Phlegm; for the Strangury, Hiccups, and 
Obſtructions of the Menſes; it is hurtful in nephritic Diſorders 
proceeding from a cold Cauſe. The ſecond Species has a Root 
which is eatable, on account of its ſoft Pulp ; and, boiled in 
Milk, is good for conſumptive and lean Perſons, being very 
nouriſhing. The third Species is by ſome taken for the 
Original of the Card; its Seeds are not remarkably acrid. 
Bur Bi fourth is the true Plant whence the Opopanax proceeds; 
of which I made an Experiment this laſt Summer, when upon 
making a Wound in it, there flowed out a Juice, which, being 
a little inſpiſſated in the Sun, had the perfect Smell and Taſte 


of Opopanax. Hiſt. Plant. adſc 


| re, Beerhaav. 4 | 
PASTINACA AQUATICA.. A Name for the Sium, latifo- 
lium. 


| PA$STINACA ECHINOPHORA, A Name for the Echine- 
| phora ; Paſtinace folio. | 
A Name, for the Tordylium ; Ori- 


PASTINACA SYRIACA.. | 
entale ; Secacul Arabum dictum Rauwolfi. 
 PASTINACA TENUIFOLIA.. A Name. for ſeveral Sorts of 
 Davevs. | | 
PASTINACA, is, alſo, the Name of .a Fiſh, which is thus 
diſtinguiſhed by Authors ; b . 
© Paſlmaca. Salv. de Aquat. 144. Rondel. 


* 


de Piſc. 1. 331. 


Paſtinaca marina. Offic. Charlt. Exer, 10. Aldrov. de Pile, 
424 Jonf. de Piſc. rg. Geſn. de Aquat. 679. Paftinatd marina 
is. Bellon. de Aquat. 95. Paftinaca marina prima Rondeletii. 
Raii Ichth. 67. Paftinaca marina levis Bellmii. Ejuſd. Synop. 
Piſc. 24. Aquila Piſcis, ſeu Paſtinaca marina. Mer. Pin. 185. 
THE POISON-FBEH, FIRE, or FIERCE-FLAW, - 
It is taken in the main Sea; the Parts of it uſed in Medi- 
cine are the Livet, and the Prickle, which grows out of its Tail. 
The: Liver is faid to be good for the Itch 3 and, boiled in Oil, 
deterges the Lichen and Leproſy ; the Prickle, as Dioſcorides 
lays, "wa the Tooth-ach, by breaking and expelling the grieved 
Tooth. | ; ; | EF, 
_ PATELILA. The 77 7 b 
PATETHEIS E, or PATETA UVA, varigea, or 
rartval 5aquarai, Grapes ſuffered to remain on the Vines, till 
are much wither'd, and dry'd by the Sun. | 
ATHEMA, T«Jnwe. An Affection, or Diſorder, 
- PATHETICUS: / An Epithet of the fourth Pair of N 
ſo called, becauſe they direct the Eyes to intimate the Paſſions 
of the Mind. | ; 7 
PATHOGNOMONICUS, a, from rab, 
a Diſorder ; and yi1@94«, to know. An Epithet for a Symptom, 
or Concourſe of Symptoms, that are inſeparable from a Diſtem- 
r, and are found in that only, and no other. 
PATHOLOGIA, Tateaoyiz, trom au, a Diſorder ; and 
Ayo, to ſpeak, or commemorate. That Part of Medicine, 
v hich explains the Nature of Diſeaſcs, their Cauſes and Sy m- 
ptoms. | | 
1 PATIAS. The ſame as Squama Aris. Rulandus. 
: PATIENTIA. A Name for the Lapathum; bortenſe; 
folio oblongo; froe ſecundum „ ove . 
PATIEN'l IZ MUSCULUS is a Name for the Lewator 
Scapulæ proprius, otherwiſe called Angularis. | 
ATOR NARIUM. The Sinus, Cavity, or Chaſm of 
the Noſe. Scribonius Largus. 
_. PATOS, var. The ſame as RyyPos ; which ſee. 
PATRIMONIUM. The Genitals are ſometimes called by 


this Name. Caſtellus. $ 
N PAT URSA. The Venereal Diſeaſe. - Caſtellus from Fal- 
piu. 


PAVATE. Acoſtæ. Lugd. Caſt. Ap. Arbor Eryfipelas 
curans Luſitanis, Vaſaveli Canarin, 

This is a Shrub which grows on the Banks of the Rivers 
Memgate, and Cranganor, in America. 

_ The Indians uſe its Wood and Root, as Specifics againſt an 
Eryſipelas. They reduce them to Powder, and infuſe the 
fame in a Decoction of Rice, till it becomes ſour ; and with 
this Liquor they foment the Eryfipelas, and make the Patient 
drink it twice a Day, after they have purged the Stomach. 
They give it, alſo, to thoſe who labour under burning Fevers, 
Inflammations of the Liver, and Fluxes of the Belly. Lemery 


* 


des Drogues. 
PAUCIFEROUS. 
as Oligophorus. | 
_ PAVEL. A Name for the 
pinea fronde ; 2 brevieri. 8 
PAVIA. The ſcarlet-flowering Horſe- cheſtnut. 
The Characters are; | 7; | 
The Leaves are like thoſe of the Horſe-cheſtnut, and con- 
jugated ; but fo diſpoſed, as to have every conſequent Order 
croſs the preceding. The End of the Pedicle becomes a long 
tubulous red Calyx, of the ſame Colour with the Flower, with 
a Margin divided into ſix Segments. Within the Calyx grows 
an anomalous pentapetalous Flower, ſo diſpoſed, as, with its 
five Petals, to reſemble a monopetalous bilabiated Flower; 
for the two upper Petals, in Conjunction, form a kind of Galea; 
the two lateral ones, the Jaws, and the under one, the Beard. 
The Flower. incloſes eight Stamina, each furniſhed with its 
Apex, and the Flowers are diſpoſed in Spikes. The Ovary in 
the Bottom of the Calyx ſhooting forth a long, cylindrical, red 
Tube, becomes a tricapſular, tricoccous Fruit, containing glo- 
bular Seed. PSY, 
Boer haaue mentions but one Sort of Pavia ; which is, 
Pavia. An Ricineides, Americana, Caſtanee folio. Plum. T. 
55 Sad mouna Piſonis. Plukn. Phyt. 56. 4. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
The Flowers are like thoſe of Brank-Urſine. Many Au- 
thors will have it to be the Nicinoides Americana; but their 
Flowers do not agree. I am unacquainted with the Virtues of 
this Plant ; but it is of an acrimonious Quality, like the Tithy- 
malus. Hiſt. Plant. adſeript. Boer baavp. 
PAULA. The Name of a Plaiiter deſcribed by Paulus 
Egineta, Lib. 7. 74 17. | ; 
AULADADU . "A Name for the Terra Melitæa, other- 
wiſe called Terra Sigillata Sancti Pauli. Dorneus ſays, Pau- 
ladadum is a Species of Seal'd Earth, which is found in Italy. 


pAvO. 


An Epithet of Wine, importing the ſame 
Momordica ; Zeylanica; pum- 


pAVO. Ofc.” Schrod- x. 322. Aldroy, Grnith. 2. B. 
Mer. Pin. 172. Schw. A. . de Avib+ 393. Jonſ. 
de Avib. 
Ornith. 150. Ejuſd. -x" . A. 51. Pavui & "Pave. Bellon. 
des Oyſe. 234. THE PEAK. * 
- Feathers, and Eggs. The Broth of à Peacock, eſpe- 
A it be fat, is ſaid to be a Speciſie againſt the Pleuriſy ; 
the Fut, with the Juice of Rue; and ons is an excellent 
Medicine for the Colic. | The Gail cures Dimneſs of Sight, 
repreſſes Defluxions of the Eyes, and cures the Aſperities of 
the Eyelids. The Dung, dried and pulverized, and the Weight 
of a Dram macerated at Night in Wine, and exhibited for 
many Days together, bas a peculiar Virtue of curing the Ver- 
and Epilepſy. The Feathers are uſed in Suffumigation, for 
2 Hyſterics; and the Eggs are preſcribed for the Cure of what 
they call the Errutic Gant. Dale from Schroder. | 
_ PAVOR. | Beſides Fear, the uſual Signification, it ſome- 
times imports the Itch. Caftellus. © 6 132909 3s £ 
 PAUSIS, aver, from nav, to ceaſe. A Remiſſion, or 
Ceſſation, of a DiſeaſmdGſſ. | 7055 Ft 
PAYCO HERBA. Monard. The Name of a Species of 
Peruvian Plantain. 3 eee 
The Powder of it, taken in Wine, is ſaid to remove nephri- 
tic Pains proceeding from Flatulencies, or a cold Cauſe ; and 
the Plant itſelf, boiled, and applied in Form of a Plaiſter to the 
Part affected, is ſaid to work the ſame Effect; which Monardes, 
as he aſſures us, found to be true by Experience. Rai Hiſt. 
Plant. | 1 7 
PECHEDION, ux The Perinzum. 
PECHYAGRA, T1xveyez. The Gout in the Elbow. 
PECHYS, uA. The Elbow. 6 2673-2 | 
- PECHYTYRBE. An Epithet for the Scurvy. Caftellus 
from Foreflus. TITS 88 
PECTEN. The Pubes. In Zoology, it ſignifies a Shell- 
fiſh, called a Scallop. Theſe are eſteemed: a good Food, and 
are recommended as deterfive, aperitive, and carminative, and 
are ſaid to increaſe the ſeminal Juices. The Shells agree with 
thoſe of the Oyſter in Virtues. | 151 
PECTEN VENERIs. A Name for the Scandix ; Cretica; 
minor. Shepherd's Needle, or Fenus's Comb, We 
. PECTINAUS MUSCULUS. This is a ſmall flat and 
pretty long Muſcle, broad at the upper Part, and narrower 
at the lower, ſituated obliquely between the Os Pubis, - and 
upper Part of the Os Femoris. It is commonly a ſingle Muſcle ; 
but I have ſometimes found it double. | | 
It is fixed above by fleſhy Fibres to all the ſharp Ridge, or 
Criſta, of the Os Pubis, and to a ſmall Part of the _ 
Notch, or Depreſſion, on the fore Side of that Criſta, in whi 
the upper Extremity of this Muſcle is lodged. | 
- Thence it runs down obliquely towards the little Trochanter, 
under, and a little behind which, it is inſerted obliquely by a 
flat Tendon, between the ſuperior Inſertion of the Vaſtus In- 
ternus, and inferior Inſertion of the Triceps Secundus, with 
which it is united. 9 
The Pectinæus is an Aſſiſtant to the Pſoas and Iliacus, in 
moving both the Thigh, and the Pelvis. It may, likewiſe, aſſiſt 
in bringing the Thigh inward, or toward the other, whether it 
be extended, or bent, at the ſame time. Y/inflow." * 
PECTINATIO. Combing the Head. This is recom- 
mended by ſome as an Exerciſe conducive to Health, and con- 
ſidered as a Species of Friction; it is 1 uſeful, not 
to mention that, by cleaning the Head from Scurf and Dirt, it 
events Obſtruction of the cutaneous Pore. 
PECTORALIS. Pectoral; an Epithet for Medicines ap- 
propriated to Diſorders of the Breaſt and Lung. 5 
Fpe Pectoral Decoction is thus directed in the College Diſ- 
penſator : | | 81 . 
Take of ſtoned Raiſins, one Ounce ; of DaQyls, No. fix ; 
of fat Figs, No. eight; of Barley cleanſed, one Ounce : 
| Boll theſe in three Pints of Spring-water to the Conſum 


tion of a third Part; towards the End putting in, of Li- 


quorice-root, half an Ounce ; of the Leaves of Maiden- 

| hair, Ground-ivy, Scabious, and Coltzfoot, of each one 

' Handful, Let them ſtand in Infuſion a quarter of an 

Hour, and then ſtrain out the Liquor. * 

| PRECTORALIs MaJjoR. | 

| This is a large, thick and fleſhy Muſcle, covering the fore 

Part of the Breaſt, from the Sternum, where it is very broad, 

to the Axilla, here it contracts in its Paſſage to the Arm. It 

is naturally divided into two Portions, one ſuperior and ſmall, 

which may be termed Clauicular; the other inferior and large, 
which we may call Thoracic. 

The Clavicular Portion is fixed by a fleſhy Inſertion in almoſt 

half the Clavicle next the Sternum, ending under the Inſertion 


„ Charlt. Exer. 80. Will. Ornick. 112. Raii 


low of the Axilla, 


N 1 
- 4 
2. : | 


ward the Axilla, 2 by ſmall' Degrees and ends in a 
flat Tendon, or tendinous In this: Paflage, it borders 
on the anterior Edge of the Deltoides, from which it is diſtin - 


A (6 Fa; Dulls ee CPA ny 
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named ena wo.” | FP. ATR 6 ct 
The Thoracic Portion is broad, "and; in ſfom&nealire, ra- 
diated. It is fixed by its anterior Circumference' in the lateral 
Part of the Outſide of the Sternum, in the Outſide of the 
Cartilages, and in a ſmall Part of the Bones of all the true 
Ribs, and of the firſt, and ſometimes of the ſecond, ſmall 
Ribs. All theſe Inſertions are like ſo many Digitation - 
The Inſertions in the Sternum end by a great Number of 
very ſhort Tendons, which run — the Miqdle of the 
Bone, meeting, and decuſſating thoſe from the ſame Muſcle 
on the other Side. 3 | 
The lower Inſertions armolt diſtindtiy digitated, and they 
mix with thoſe belonging to the Rectus, and Obliquus Exter- 
nus, of the Abdomen ; there being, likewiſe, ſeveral Faſciculi 
of ' Fibres common to the PeQoralis, with theſe Muſcles This 
Portion is, alſo, fixed to the Ribs by internal fleſuy Strata, 
covered by the external Inſertions, and forming together with 
them the Thickneſs of the Muſcle. N e 

From thence all the fleſhy Fibres contract in Breadth, and 
approach each other in their Paſſage to the Arm. The ſu 
rior Fibres run downward, joining thoſe of the Clavicular Por- 
tion; thoſe next them run leſs obliquely ; the following, more 
or leſs tranſverſly ; and the inferior run upward in the ſame 
manner. This whole Portion ends at length in a flat Tendon, 
Joined to that of the ſmall Portion, and back upon it in 
the following Manner: | {244411 
- The inferior fleſhy Fibres of the Thoracic Portion, / before 
they reach the Tendon in their Paſſage to the Arm, are gradu- 
ally turned inward under each other, and then run up behind 
the Extremities of the ſuperior Fibres. By this Turn, the 
lower Part of the Tendon anſwers to the ſupetior fleſhy Fibres, 
the middle Fibres of "both to each other, and the -upper Part of 
the Tendon to the lower fleſhy Fibres, and ſo on; Thus the 
Tendons of both Portions, adhering cloſely by their flat Sides, 
and united at their Edges, form a double tendinous Plane, the 
Fibres croſſing each other. The anterior, or external Plane, 
belongs to the Clavicular Portion; the internal, or' poſterior 
Plane, to the Thoracic Portion. | | | 
The Tendon thus formed is inſerted according to its Breadth, 
at about one fourth Part of the Length of the Boge from the 
Head, in the oſſeous Ridge of the great Tuberoſity, that is, in 
the outer Edge of the Groove or Chanel, the Cavity of which 
it lines in Conjunction with another Tendon, by a Stratum of 
very thin, ſhining «tranſverſe Fibres,” This Inſertion lies be- 
tween that of the "Tendon to the Deltoides, which it touches, 
and that of the Latiſſimus Dorſi, which is on the other Side of 
the Groove. TY * | 

This Muſcle, together with the Deltoides, ſends off an 
Aponeuroſis, which, joining that of the Biceps, is ſpread over 
the Muſcle of the Arm. It partly covers the Pectoralis minor, 
and Serratus major; and by its broad Tendon it covers tranſ- 
verſely the Brachial Chanel, and the Tendon of the Biceps 
lodged there. Laſtly, it ſorms the anterior Border of the Hol- 
oy as the poſterior is formed by the Latiſſimus 

| PR * 1 f e | 

The Pectoralis major ſerves in general to bring the Arm near 
the Ribs, to preſs it ſtrongly againſt them, and to carry it to- 
wards the fore Part of the Thorax. This laſt Motion may be 
performed without ſeparating the Arm from the Ribs, as when one 
Arm is croſſed over the other; and it may likewiſe be done with 
the Arm raiſed, as when the Hand of one Side is laid over the 
Shoulder of the other Side; and in that Caſe tlie anterior Por- 


tion of the Deltoides may aſſiſt this Muſcle in great Efforts. 


By means of the Fold in its Tendon, the ſuperior and in- 
ferior Portions may act as two diſtin Muſcles, that is, one 
may act without the other. The ſuperior fleſhy Portion, which 
wers to the lower Portion of the Tendon, ſerves chiefly to 
raiſe the Arm forward, 22 e | 

The inferior fleſhy Portion, which is joined to the upper 
Portion of the Tendon; by its Inſertion in- the Os Humeri, 
and by the Connection of that Bone with the Scapula, may 
depreſs the Shoulder, or keep it from riſing, with more or leſs 
Force, much after the ſame manner as the inferior Portion of 
the Latiſſimus Dorſi ; the inferior Portions of theſe two Muſ- 
cles concurring in the fame Uſe ;- as when we ſupport our- 
ſelves upon our Hands, or walk with Crutches. | 
It is, like wiſe, by means of the lower Portion of this Muſ- 
cle, that we can ſuſpend the whole Body by the Hands graſping 
the Branch of a Tree in climbing, and the like. In this Caſe, 


alſo, the Latiſſimus Dorſi acts in Concert with the Pectoralis; 


and this Co-operation the Painters and Carvers have taken 
Care to expreſs in Crucifixes. tl | The 


Tne inferior Pottion of this Muſcle cannot perform theſe two 
Uſes, without the Aſſiſtance of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, 
which, by.pulling the Ribs downward, become, in a manner, 4 
Continuation of the Inſertion of this Portion. The ſame thing 
may be obſerved. concerning that Part of the inferior Portion 
the Latifimus Dorſi, which is inſerted in the falſe Ribs. 

The Uſes: of, the ſuperior Portion of all the Body of the 


PeRoralis cannot take place without the Co-operation of the 


Muſcles, which move the Scapular on the Trunk, 2 
the gerratus major; becauſe the Scapula muſt be ſecurely fixed, 
beſore it can be a Fulcrum ſor the Os Humeri to move upon. 
The ſame thing is to be obſerved concerning the Deltoides, and 
all the other Muſcles which move the Os Humeri on the Sca- 
PcrokxAris Minor. | 


This is a ſmall fleſhy Muſcle, ſomething of a triangular 
Shape, ſituated at the ſuperior, lateral, and anterior Part of 
the "Thorax. 

By its-Baſis it is inſerted jn the external Labium of the upper 
Edge of the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth true Ribs, near 
their Union with the Cartilages, by the ſame Number of Di- 

itations, or ſeparate fleſhy Portions, becauſe of the Intervals 
ween the Ribs ; and for that Reaſon it has been called Ser- 
ratus minor An icus. | ; 

From thence theſe Portions run up more or Jeſs obliquely 
toward the Shoulder, and ſorm a fleſhy Belly, which contracts 
as it paſles before the two firſt Ribs; and then, becoming a 
ſhort, flat, and broad Tendon, is inſerted in the upper Part of 
the Apophyſis Coracoides of the Scapula, reaching all the Way 
to the Point of that Proceſs. we 

This Muſcle is covered by the Pectoralis major, and adheres 
very cloſely to the external intercoſtal Muſcles. The Digita- 


tions commonly taken notice of cover and hide ſeveral others, 


by which the Number of Fibres, and Thickneſs of this Muſ- 
4 are incteaſed. Its Tendon unites a little, at the Apex of 
the Coracoide Apophyſis, with the Inſertion of the Coraco- 
brachialis, and with that of one Portion of the Biceps. 

The Pectoralis minor aſſiſts the Rhomboides and Angularis, 
2s Moderators of the Action of the Trapezius, and Serratus 
major, in turning the Point of the Acromium upward, the 
ſuperior Angle downward, and the inferior Angle forward. 

It is, likewiſe, an Aſſiſtant to the Rhomboides and Angu- 
laris, in reſtoring the Scapula to its natural Situation, when the 
Trapeaius and Serratus major ceaſe to act; by drawing doun- 
ward the Apophyſis Coracoides, in which it is inſerted. 


It has been reckoned among the Muſcles employ'd in Reſpi- 


ration, by ſome who imagine, that, in ſome Caſes, the Shoulder 
may be kept ſo ſteady, as that this Muſcle may be able to raiſe 


the Ribs in which it is fixed. But as the Serratus major, which 


- mult principally be employ'd in keeping the Shoulder in a fixed 


Poſition, is partly inſerted in the ſame Ribs, and in this Action 
muſt keep them depreſſed, it will be impoſſible for the Pecto- 
ralis minor to raiſe them. Winſlow. f 
PECTUNCULUS. Offic. Schonef. Ichth. 55. Pectun- 
eulus vulgaris, albidus, rotundus, circiter 26 Striis majuſculit, 
& planioribus donatus. Liſt. Hiſt. A. A. 189. Capite minore, 
rotundiore, & magis æguali margine. Ejuſd. Hiſt. Conch. N. 
171. Concha L_ altera. Rondel. de Aquat. 2. 21. Con- 
| Ariata altera Rondeletii. Aldrov. de Exang. 449. Con- 
cha cordiformis equilatera umbone cardinum unito firiato. Lang. 
Meth. Teſt. 60. THE COCK LE. 
The Fiſh is eſteemed a delicious Food, either raw, or boil'd. 
Of the Shells calcin'd, and powder'd, excellent Deatrifices are 
prepared. Dale. | 
ECTUS. The Breaſt. See ThokAx. 
PEDAGRA. Tartar. Rulandus. | | 
PEDETHMOS, is The Beating, or Pulſation, of 
the Arteries. Hippocrates. { 533 | 
 PEDICULARIS. See ALEcToRoLOPHUS. 
PEDICULATIO, The louſy Evil. See PRTHIRIASTS. 
PEDICULUS. Office. Schrod. 5. 345. Aldrov. de Inſect. 
42. — de Inſect. 89. Mouff. 259. Charlt. Exer. 52. 
er. Pin. 202. THE LOUSE. | * 
Lice are taken by the Country- people, as a Remedy againſt 
the Jaundice, and an Atrophy. Schroder takes notice of a 
very whimſical Uſe of this Inſect, which is, to put it into the 


- Beginning of the Urethra, in order to excite Urine. 


EDICULUS, in Botany, is the Foot-ſtalk. See the Expli · 
cation of Terms under the Article Bor ANT. 
PEDILUVIUM. \ | ; 
This Word ſignifies no more than a Bath ſor the Feet, which 
may be prepared of the ſame Ingredients with other Baths ; and, 
as it requires a leſs Apparatus, is for that Reaſon frequently.uſed 
as a Succedaneum to them; for a Bath for the Feet may either 
conſiſt of pure light Water alone ; or, in order te correct the 
Qualities of heavy and hard Waters, a Lixivium, or Bran of 


PED 


Wheat, or Chamomile-flowers, may be added; or ſuch Waters 
— be mixed with Milk. But, tho“ Baths for the Feet are 
anly immediately applied to the jnferior. Parts and Extremitics 
af the Body, yet their Virtues and Efficacy diffuſe themſelves 
farther, and alleviate violent Diſorders in remote and diſtant 
Parts of the Body; for, whilſt the Feet are cheriſhed with ſuch a 
warm Liquor, the nervous, tendinous, and muſcular Fibres, by 
the Intertexture of which they are formed, are relaxed and 
unbended ; the Pores and Ducts, before conſtricted, are · enlargedʒ 
the Blood has Acceſs to the Parts; and the Return of the Humiours 
from them is rendered free and uninterrupted. By this means, 
the Impetus of the Blood on other Parts is diverted ; and, to 
the ſurpriſing Relief of the Patient, derived to the inferior Parts. 
Beſides, Baths for the Feet, by their temperate Heat, act upon 
the Blood and Humour, which, during their Uſe, paſs thro 
ws 3 of the doe en — thin and diluted, 
and by that means qualify them for paſſing more expeditiouſl 
through all the various Ducts and Parts of the Body. takes 
it is, that, if pretty hot Baths for the Feet are uſed, they increaſe 
the Pulſe, and excite a Sweat over all the Body. Beſides, 
the Conſent of the Feet, as being nervous and tendinous 
Parts, of an exquiſite Senſation, is ſo great with all the other 
nervous Parts of the Body, eſpecially thoſe of the Ab- 
domen, that, if the Feet ate only rendered throughly cold, 
a Colic is forthwith produced, the Patient becomes coſtive, the 
Skin is render'd rough, Perſpiration is intercepted, and the 
ſalutary Evacuations from the Uterus, and hzmorrhoidal Veins, 
ſtopt. For this Reaſon, tis not to be doubted, but when the 
Feet are fomented, and their ſpaſmodic Stricture removed 
means of a tepid Liquor, the ſalutary Effect muſt, alſo, be 
propagated to thoſe remote Parts of the Body, with which 
they have ſo near and immediate a Conſent. | 

Baths for the Feet are certainly highly expedient for the Pur- 
poſes of Derivation in thoſe Diſeaſes which ariſe from Con- 

eſtions of the Humours to the Head and Breaſt, produced by 
— of the inferior Parts, and, eſpecially of the Hypochon- 
dria. Among this Kind, beſides lethargic Diſeaſes, we may 
reckon almoſt all Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as Madneſs, me- 
7 IS Hemicranias, the Clavus Hyſtericus, Ver- 
tigos, Tooth-achs, Pains of the Ears, a Gutta Roſacea, In- 
flammations, and Defluxions of ſaline Humours on the Eyes, 
immoderate Hæmorrhages ſrom the Noſe, and long Watch- 
ings. Of this Kind are, alſo, ſome Diſorders which affect the 
Bre: i, ſuch as convulſive Aſthmas, Dyſpnceas ariſing from a 
Plethora, Palpitations of the Heart, dry Coughs, and Spittings 
of Blood. Beſides, Baths for the Feet, in conſequence of their 
ſingular Efficacy in relaxing Spaſms, are highly beneficial in 

aſmodic and convulſive Diſorders, in Pains, Cardialgias, Co- 
lics, eſpecially of the hæmorrhoidal Kind, Gripes produced 
the Stone, and Inflations of the Stomach, accompanied with an 
Uneaſineſs of the Præcordia. Beſides, Baths for the Feet pro- 
mote the ſalutary Excretions by Perſpiration, Urine, and Stool, 
together with thoſe made from the Uterus, and hæmorrhoidal 
4 by procuring a free Circulation of the Blood, attenua- 
ting t 
the Body, Baths for the Feet, alſo, remove and prevent ve 
terrible Diforders of the Head and Breaſt, eſpecially thoſe 
which return at certain Periods; and I myſelf, ſays Hoffman, 
have known the daily Uſe of theſe Baths for the f cet remove 
the moſt terrible and obſtinate Cephalalgias. Some, alſo, in 
intermittent F-yers, adviſe the Uſe of theſe Baths, tho' not 
on the Days of Remiffion. And this Piece of Practice is pro- 
ductive of very ſalutary Effects, as is obvious from O5/ 144. 
Decad. 2. An. 6. Miſcall. Nat. Curioſ. where we have an 
Account of a Quartan Fever cured by means of Foot-baths, 


and Kozak de Salib. Sed. 12. Cap. 10. 


But tis to be obſerved, that Baths for the Feet produce far 
more happy Effects, if, before they are uſed, the Quantity of 
Blood is lefſen'd by Veneſection in the Feet; if they are 
uſed about Bed-time, and the Feet not expoſed to the 
Cold after them, but kept duly warm, till the Patient gets to 
Bed; by which means the Perſpiration, all over the Body, is 
increated! But Baths for the Feet muſt not be uſed about the 
Time the Menſes are about to flow, or alread 
by diverting the Courſe of the Blood from the Uterus, and ſo- 
liciting it to the inferior Parts, this ſalutary Diſcharge is either 
ſtopped, or prevented. On the contrary, Baths for the Feet, 
uſed ſome Days before the ſtated Period for the menſtrual Diſ- 
charge, excellently promote it, eſpecially if, at the ſame time, 
the Pilulz Becheri, or temperate Emmenagogues, are uſed, 
We muſt, alſo, carefully abſtain from aftringent, aluminous 


and ſulphureous Baths, in order to prevent a Sweating of "the 


Feet, diſcuſs oxdematous Tumors, cure Ulcers, or remove 
arthsitic Pains 3 ſince by means of ſuch aſtringent, aluminous, 
and ſulphureous Baths, the virulent Matter is repel'd to the in- 
ternal and more noble Parts. And becauſe the common bot 
Spring in the Caroline Baths, commonly call'd "I 

| 0 poſſeſs d 


* 


umours, and ſolliciting them to the Emunctories of 


preſent, becauſe, 


2 


a Stupor of the Parts. See EL Ars. 
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polſeſſed of an highly repellent Quality ; ſo bathing in it ought to 
be very L 17 4 in all Diſorders affeQin ch Sane the 
Body, and more eſpecially in gouty and arthritic Pains. Hoffman. 
PEDION, ie,. The Sole of the Foot. 
'PEDORA. The Sordes of the Eyes, Ears, and Feet. 
Caſtellus. Sa | Es, 
PEDRO DEL COBRA. See Copra pt CarET ro. 
PepRo DEL Poxco. See HysTRIX. 
PEDUNCULUS. The fame as PzpicuLvs, with reſpe& 
to both Significations. | 
PEGANELAON, mT1yriaa. Oil of Rue. 
PEGANERON, m1yvnesy, according to Gerræus, is the 
Name of a Plaiſter, deſcribed by Aetius, and Paulus #gineta, 
in which Rue is an edient. , | 
PEGANIUM. A Name for the Ruta, ſylveſtris, minor. 
PEGANON, mTiyaryr. Rue. 8 8 
PEGE, . A Fountain. But the internal Angles of 
the Eyes are call'd 71yai. Per. 
PEGERNUS. Mercury. Rulandus. + 
PELA. A Name for the Guajava ; rubra; acida; Fructu 
rotundiori. : 
PELADA. A kind of Alopecia, or ſhedding of the Hair, 
from a Venereal Cauſe. Caſtellus from Foreftus. 
PELAM S, Teepe, The Tunny fiſh. See Tuunwvs. 
PELARION, und,, from 714%, Mud. The Name of 
a Collyrium, deſcribed by Paulus Exineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 16. 
and of a Plaiſter, in the fame Author, Lib. 7. Cap. 17. See 
'EpgssINUM. | | 
PELECANUS. The Pelecan. See OxockorATus. An 
Inſtrument for drawing Teeth, is, alſo, called a Pelecan. 
Per.Ecanus. A Pelecan, or Veſſel of Glaſs, formerly 


uſed in Chymiſtry, for the Digeſtion and Circulation of Liquors, 


ured in at their narrow Necks, which were afterwards Her- 
metically ſeal' d. The Figures of the Pelecans were various; 
ſome were round, and others long. But, at preſent, we uſe, 
inſtead of the Pelecan, two Matraſſes, the Neck of one of which 
enters into that of the other. Lemery Pharmacop. Univer. 

PELECINUS. 7 

The Characters are; | i : 

It is, in all reſpects, like the Ffragalus, except that the 


Pod is flat, long, bicapſular, bivalve, and full df Kidney- 


Seeds. 1 5 
gerbaade mentions but one Sort of Pelecinus; which is, 

Pelecinus ty: ah T. 417. Lunaria, radiata Robins. J. B. 
2. 348, Securidaca peregrina. Cluſ. H. 238. Boerh, Ind. alt. 
Plant. Vol. 2. | | a 
There are no Medicinal Virtues aſcribed to this Plant at 
preſent, that I know of. OSS. 

PELIAS. The Name of a Serpent, mentioned by Aztius, 
Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 1. C. 32. . 
The now quoted Author informs us, that the Symptoms 
attending the Bites of the Pelias were ſo generally known, 
that no Author before him had deſcribed them. Thoſe, how- 


ever, ſays he, who are bit by the Pelias, have a Pain and Pu- 


trefaction about the Part affected, which, neverthe'eſs, are not 
dangerous. They are, alſo, afflicted with a Dimneſs of Sight, 
in conſequence of a Diſtribution of the Poiſon to their Eyes. 
Patients labouring under this Misfortune are cured by the 
Juice of Ptiſan, and Oil, exhibited in ſome proper Liquor, 
by way of Drink; as, alſo, by a Decoction of the 1 * 
athum, and the ſimple Remedies proper in a Jaundice. 
Eyes of ſuch Patients are to be waſhed with the Urine of young 
Perſons who are Strangers to Venery, both by itſelf, and when 
mixed with Brine. Their Heads are, alſo, to be anointed 
with the ſame. Then, after purging the Body, their Eyes 
are to be anointed with Opobalſam and Honey, 'or with ſome 
Collyrium capable of increaſing the Sight, and removing the 
Obſtructions of the Veſſels ; for, by this means, the Poiſon 
will be diſcharged along with the Tears. But, if this PraQtice 
ſhould be ſucceeded by a Pain of the Eyes, it muſt be allay'd 
by means of mild Collyriums, which operate without inducing 


- PELICIDE. Boiled Honey. Rulandus. 
PELIOMA, TN A livid Sugillation. 
PELLICULA. A Pellicle, or thin Membrane. 
PELLIS. A Skin of an Animal. In a Y, or Inflation 
of the Uterus, Riverius directs the Skin of a Sheep juſt killed, 
and ſprinkled with generous Wine, to be applied to the Belly. 
Some of the French Writers in Midwifry adviſe to involve he 
Belly in a warm Sheep-ſkin, after a difficult Labour ; and 
the ſame is an excellent Application, by way of Fetus, in caſe 
of inflammatory Pains of any of the Viſcera. 
PELMA, ina. The Bale of the Foot, or a ſort of Sock 


adapted to the Sole of the Foot, made of Leather, or any 

other Subſtance. e PIN #00 2 x | 
PELORIS. The ſame as Chama. © 
PELTATIS CARTILAGO, A Name for the Scuti- 


form Cartilage of the Larynx, i 


* 4 by "8, * 


© PELVIS. A Name for the inferior Part of the Cavity of 


the Abdomen. See ABpomen.” It is formed by the © 
and Iſchia, the Os Sacrum, and Os Cveeypis, aud t 
Pubis, See It iN ATA Os8A. If the Pelvis is too ſmall, 
or too flat and narrow, it is evident, that theſe Circumſtances 
muſt occaſion a difficult Birth: But Henricus d Deventer ſays, 


that a too great Wideneſs of the Pour is frequently an Ob 


ſtruQion to the Birth, and of bad Conſequence. By too large 
A Pelvis, ſays this Author, I mean one, Which, when com- 
pared with the Fœtus, and the Uterus, is ſo large, as without 


any Pains eaſily to ſuffer the Head of the Infant, together with 
tbe Uterus, as yet cloſed up, to fall down to the Lips of the 
Pudenda. In conſequence of ſuch a large and capacious Pelvis, 


the ſuperior Parts of the Uterus are either not ſufficiently; or 
not at all, ſurrounded and retain'd. Hence, neither che Head 
of the Fcetus, nor the Waters, can, by the Foroe and Im- 
preſſion of Pains, act ſufficiently on the Mouth of the Uterus, 
to open it ; ſo that the Pudenda alone muſt retain the Uterus, 
and hinder it from falling entirely out of the Body along with 
the Foetus, In a Caſe of this kind, the Waters are generally 
— to poſſeſs a large Space; and their containing Mem- 

rane is fometimes found to protuberate fo much without 
the Lips of the Pudenda, that the Infant ſeems ready to be 
diſcharged, and brought into theWorld with them ; and, when 
this Circumſtance happens, it is attended with little Danger, 
and renders the Labour eaſy : But, ſometimes, the Mouth of 
the Uterus is thick and hard, whilſt, at the ſame time, the 
Vagina is lax. Hence the former is with Difficulty, and the 


latter with Eaſe, dilated : In wbich Caſe the Waters, . tho not 


po a large Space, are yet diſcharged from the Body, with 
a great Impetus ; and the Mouth of the Uterus penetrates fat 
into the Pudenda. Then the Membrane being broken, not only 
the Head of the Infant appears without the Lips of the Pudenda, 
but, alſo, the Mouth of the Uterus; and, unleſs this latter is duly 
retained, it falls fo far down, in conſequence of the exceſlive Re- 
laxation of the Vagina and Ligaments, as to pave a Way not only 
for a Falling out of the Vagina, but, alſo, of the Uterus. For 
this Reaſon, tis the Duty of the Midwife, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
replace and retain the Mouth of the Uterus, before it falls down 
ſo far; for, in this Caſe, the Hands of the Midwife muſt perform 
the Office of the Vagina. Heur. d Deventer Operat, Chirury. 
PeLvis AURIUM. The Cochlea. See Avars, | 
PeLvis CEREBRI is the Infundibulum, See CerEBRUM. 
PeLv1s is, alſo, a Name for the Cavity of the Kidneys, which _ 
receives the Urine, and conveys it to the Ureters. See Rx NES. 
 PEMPHIGODES, or Pemphingodes, aweugrysI is; N - 
eye mTugerii, Fevers, diſtinguiſhed by Flatulencies 
and Inflations, or a windy Spirit; in which we feel a fort 
of aereal EMuvia paſſing through the Skin of the Patient, in 
manner of an Exhalation, and ſtriking upon the Touch, This 
is the Senſe which Galen ſeems to chuſe among various others, 
which he gives us of the Word @4pgryyedn, in his Comment 
on 6 Epid. Sect. 1. Aph. 17. where it is uſed by Hippocrates, 
Sometimes by the Term Pemphingades, as Galen ſays, is meant, 
a Fever attended with puſtulous Fruptions, and, therefore, of 
a peſtilential kind; ſometimes a Fever which ſeems to ſtrike 
the Touch, like 1 of Fire, penetrating through the Skin; 
and ſometimes a Fever attended with a Delirium, according to 
the various Significations of the Word Sete, which he there 
gives us. Tleup/ſud'ts; mug, in Galen's Exegeſis, are ex- 
2 to be Fevers in which there is a Redundance of 
umidities, or Flatulencles. The Author of the Definitiones 
Medica tells us, that +p:9:ſ#Jvs wvgi]ds, is a Fever, which, 
by the Intenſneſs of its Heat, excites Puſtules in the Mouth; 
and #4p4rys, in Varinus, is a Breath, Spirit, and Ray of the 
Sun. Some will have T4p9:ſo@dns avgi7%s, to be a Synochus, 
not of the putrid Kind, but proceeding from a Redundante of 
hot Blood, by its Fervor and Ebullition diſtending and inflating 
Veins ; and, therefore, it is called, by Practitioners, an 
Inflative Fever. Foefius, 
 PEMPT AUS, rale. An Ague, the Paroxyſm of 
which returns every fifth Day, 
- PENICILLUS. A Pledget, or Tent, 
'-PENIDIUM SACCHARUM is thus prepar'd; Diſſolve 
Sugar as much as you pleaſe, and clarify it with the White of 
an ; then train and inſpiſſate it gently, or flowly, till 
t Bubbles appear: This done, take it off the Fire, till the 
Bubbles ſubſide ; and then pour it out upon a Board, which has 
been rub'd overwithOil of Almonds ; and, when it is ſomewhat 
harden'd, take it up with your Hook, and with your Hands, 
ſprinkled with Starch, ſpeedily reduce it into its proper Form, 
and lay it up for Uſe. Schroder. : 
f PENIS. Having given, under the Article GENE RATIO, a 
general Account of this Organ, I ſhall, in this Place, inſert the 
curious Remarks of Mr. Comper, relative thereto. 
Regnerus de Graaf, in his elaborate Treatiſe of the Organs 
of Generation, has accurately deſcrib'd this Part; and Rayſch, 
in 


f P E N | 
in his late Anatomical and Chirurg 
ſtrated the Structure of its Glans, which the Former has nut ſo 
well obſerved; to which I ſhall add what a ſtrict Inquiry 
on this Subject has given me occaſion to diſcover, Oo 
I ſhall not here repeat thoſe many f nonymous Appellations, 
which laſcivious Wits, or other ſedulous Authors, have invented. 
'The Penis is an Organ contriv'd by the Author of Nature, for 
the Ejection of the Seed, and Emiſſion of Urine, compoſed of 
certain ſpongy and cavernous Bodies, with their Veſlels and In- 
teguments, of which in their Order. Firſt, of its external, or 
common containing Parts, as the Cuticula, Cutis, and Mem- 
brana Carnoſa. | 

In the Cuticula, we could never obſerve any conſiderable Dif- 
ference from that of other Parts, except on the Glans, where 
we find, by the Aſſiſtance of a Microſcope, that its exterior 
Surface is villous or downy. | 

The true Skin, or Cutis, in this and the Scrotum, is much 
thinner than we find it in other Parts ; and both have a pecu- 
liar Diſpoſition of their Blood-veſlels : The Arteries are called 
here Pudenda, which, ariſing from the external Branch of the 
Iliac, and running under the ſuperior Part of the Skin of the 
Penis, divide themſelves into many Branches, the larger of 
which are ſtill ſubdivided, till they become capillary; from 
whoſe Extremities are continued ſo many Veins, which, again, 


uniting into larger Branches, paſs into thoſe that partly ariſe 


from the Corpora Cavernoſa ' Penis ; and, marching: under 
the common 98 empty themſelves into the upper 
Part of that continued from the Saphena Fein of the Foot: 
Theſe, for Diſtinction, we call Venæ Præputii. e 
Beſides the Blcod-veſſels now mention'd, it has Lymphe- 
ducts, which I had firſt an Opportunity of obſerving, by injecting 
this Part with prepar'd Mercury ; which confirms the Opinion 
of Schelhammer, and the accurate Nuck, concerning the Origin 


of theſe Ducts: But whether they ariſe here from that Part of 


the Canalis Sanguineus call'd the Artery, or the Vein, did not 
appear from my Experiment; fince I made Injection into both 
promiſcuoyſly : I obſery'd divers Trunks on each Side, paſſing 
under the common Integuments accompanying the Venæ Præ- 

putii, which (as I ſuſpeck afterwards empty themſelves, like 
thoſe ariſing from the inferior Parts, into the Glandulæ Ingui- 
nales, This Contemplation may ſerve to inform us, how the 
morbid Matter comes to be convey'd more particularly to thoſe 
Glands in Venereal Caſes, and cauſe thoſe Tumors that fre- 
quently happen on that Occaſion, commonly called Buboes ; 
which Conception is the more confirm'd, by obſerving thoſe 
Phænomena that are previous to that Effect, as Ulcers and In- 
flammations on the Prepuce, and by the too early Uſe of aſtrin- 
gent Topics, which probably may inſpiſſate the refluent Lymph, 
and render it unfit to paſs through thoſe Yeficule Glandeſæ into 
| their exporting Lympheducts ; from which Obſtruction begun, 
a Tumor may ariſe; Hence an Account may be, alſo, given, 
how foon the Malignity may be ſometimes convey'd into the 
Maſs of Blood, by the <gnmon Paſſages of the Lymph ; and 
a very good Reaſon offer'd for the Practice of opening thoſe 
Tumors before the uſual Time of Suppuration. 

In that Part where the Præputium is contiguous to the Ba- 
lanus, my very good Friend, that judicious Anatomiſt Dr. Tyſon, 
has diſcover'd certain ſmall Glands, which he calls, from the 

reat Scent their ſeparated Liquor emits, Glandulæ Oderifere : 

heir Number is uncertain ; in thoſe that have the Preputium 
longer than ordinary, they are not only more, but, alſo, larger, 
and ſeparate a greater Quantity of their Juice, which, being 
lodged there, often grows acrid, and corrodes the Glans. "They 
are very conſpicuous in moſt Quadrupeds, particularly in Dogs 
and Boars, in the latter of which, their ſeparated Liquor is 
contain'd in a proper Ciſt, at the Verge of the Præputium; 
out of which there is a large Aperture, whereby'it is remitted 
again to lubricate the Penis of that Animal. 0 

The third common Tegument is the Membrana Carne ſa; 
this Part commonly wanting Fat, for divers Reaſons: Firſt, leſt 
its Erection into that neceſſary Stiffneſs ſnould be thereby hinder- 
ed: Secondly, leſt it ſhould be too bulky; and, laſtly, it would 
have dull'd the Pleaſure the Male is affected with in Venereal En- 
joyments: But whether theſe Conſiderations induced the Author 
of Nature to frame this Part without a Membrana Adipoſa, does 
not appear, ſince its want of Fat may not. unlikely depend or 
its great Alteration from that Flaccidity whea it is not l, 
to that Extenſion of it when it is. In the former, tho' we 
can conceive no great Obſtacle, why its Adipoſe, Cells ſhould 
not be ſupply'd with their Oil, except its too great Laxity 
ſhould A the influent Blood in its Paſt e through its Fail. 
1 Arteries ; yet, in the latter, its 2 5 may not 
unlikely compreſs them ta void their contained Oil; which 
may be the Cauſe, why the Interſtices of the Muſcles, and other 
Parts moſt quieſcent, are ſubje& to be I'd. with Fat, And, 
in the Penis itſelf in Children, before Erection has been frequent, 
1 have obſery'd its Membrana Adipoſa to be extended with Fat ; 


ical Obſeryations, demon- 


P E N 

but, afterwards, tho* the Membrane remains, yet the Increaſe 
of F at is hinder d, and therefore we find it commonly without: 
Yet, in ſame Subjects, and thoſe adult too, I have found it 
almoſt cover'd with Fat ; but what Inconvenience the Party 
ne oh when living, was not my Fortune to be acquainted 
with. x 
I come next to take notice of its Ligaments ; firſt, of that 
called the Frænum, which ties the Prepuce to the lower Part of 
the Glans, This, in ſome, we have found ſo ſhort, that we 
have been obliged to divide it to procure a complete EreCtion ; 
in others, I have been. oblig'd to do the like, where a Cicatrix 
has been made after large Ulcers on it, which frequently hap- 
pens in Venereal Infections. ton EY 

The next Ligament which T ſhall ſpeak of, I call Suſpen- 
ſerium: Altho it has eſcap'd the Obſervation of Anatomiſts, 
* it is very conſpicuous, and of remarkable Uſe; of which 

reafter, when we come to give an Account how this Part 
becomes erected. It ariſeth from the anterior Part of the O 
Pubis, and is fix'd to the upper Part of the Dor /um Penis, on each 
Side its great Vein. The reſt of the Ligaments are ſuch as com- 
poſe its Capſulz, or divide them as their Septums : Theſe, we 
ſhall mention in treating of its internal or contained Parts; 
which are, the two Corpara Cavernoſa Penis, the Corpus Ca- 
vernoſum Urethræ, their Septums, Muſcles and Veſſels, of which 
as they appear in Diſſection. : | | 

Firit, of the Veſlels that carry Blood to it, as, the Ar- 
teries. They ariſe, ſometimes, from the Rami llliaci interni 3 
at other times, from the inferior Parts of the umbilical Arteries : 
Whence an Account may be given, why this Part is leſs than 
uſual, by tying the Umbilical Rope too cloſe to the Belly ; and 
that not only from the Retraction of the Urachus, but by the 
Conſtricture attending theſe Arteries by the great Extenſion of 
the Umbilical ones, from which they have their Riſe ; whereby 
may be denied that Plenty of influent Blood; but this we leave 
to future Obſervation. As theſe Arteries paſs towards the Penis, 
they ſend forth two or three Branches on each Side, the two infe- 
rior of which run to the Muſculi Direfores Penis: The two 
ſuperior adminiſter Blood to the adjacent Parts, particularly to 
the Muſculi Elevatores Ani, between which, and the Marſu- 
prales Femorum, theſe great Trunks paſs ; but, marching over 
the Cavernous Bodies of the Penis, they are both ſubdivided 
into two large Branches, the two inferior of which pals to the 
Bulb of the ROOD Bodies of the Urethra ; but the two 
ſuperior are both ſubdivided again, the external running on the 
ſuperior Surface of the Cavernous Bodies of the Penis ; the in- 
ternal, entering the Capſulz, paſs through the Middle of each 
Cavernous Body ; wherein they divide themſelves into innume- 
rable Branches, from whoſe Capillary Extremities are conti- 
nued ſo many Veins, in the Canals of which are divers Aper- 
tures into as many Cells, which communicate with each other, 
and empty themſelves into the larger venous Ducts running 
on the ſuperior Surface of the-Penis, ſome of which join with 


' thoſe of the Prepuce ; others make one large Trunk, which 


we call Jena ipſius Penis, marching on the Dorſum Penis, im- 
mediately under the Ligament that ties the Ofa Pubis together 
internally, whereby it is compreſs'd in Erection ; but, proceeding 
farther on the Proſtatæ, it is there bifurcated, and enters the 
Rami Iliaci Interni, on each Side. The Veins which ariſe (in 
like manner) from the Corpus Cavernoſum Urethre, pals from 
its Bulb through the Adu/cul: 4cceleratores, whereby they are 
compre(s'd when thoſe Muſcles are in Action. | 

The Nerves that N this Part, are derived from the 
Trunk, compoſed by the Coalleſcion of the Third of the Qs 
Sacrum, and a Branch remitted from the great Crural Nerve; 
which, after their Union, provide Nerves for Teſtes, Perinæum, 
and Muſcles of this Part, aſcending on the Cavernous Bodies of 
the Penis, and, expanding themſelves on its ſuperior Surface, are 
diſtributed to all its Parts. Its Lympheducts we mention'd in 
deſcribing its external Integuments: Wherefore we proceed, 
next, to its Cavernous Bodies. | | 

The Corpora Cavernoſa Penis, by De Graaf called Nervs/a, 
by others Nervea Spongioſa, are two Capſulæ, or oblong Folli- 
culi, every-where outwardly fenc'd with a thick Membrane, 
by Veſalius and Columbus ſuppos d to be like Ligaments, whoſe 
external Surface is cover d with Nerves and Blood - veſſels. They 
Gr with two. diſtin& Originals from the lower Side of the 

Me Pubis - Whence, ſtretching forwards,they meet each other, 

leaving an f 


terſtice before their Conjunction, in which the 
Utethra is convey'd, where they leave the Oſa Pubis; they 
are each cover d with a Membrane, and are afterwards joined 
to each other by the Intervention of a Septum inter medium, 
which, the nearer it approaches the Glans, is more diminiſhed ; 
and, before it arrives to the Middle of the Penis, its Fibres 
aſcend. from the Urethra to the Dor ſum Penis like the Teeth 
of a Comb, as De Graaf has well obſerv'd ; but is not oblite- 
rated, and the two Cavernous Bodies united near the Glans, as 
he would perſuade us; but, on the contrary; rather = 
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thicker and narrower, as Nuyſab has well obſeryed.; In Infla- 
tion the Wind, I confeſs, may ſomtimes paſs ſrom the Caver- 
nous Bodies of the Penis to that of the Urethra, which yet 
will not always happen ; which Communication depends on the 
Mediation of their Blood - veſſels, as our laſt-named Author 
alſo takes notice. Anatomiſts differ concerning the internal 
Conſtructure of theſe Cavernous Bodies: Veſalius accuſes Galen 
for his Inadvertency herein, Columbus firſt obſerv*d their Ar- 
teries, which, proceeding ſtrait to their Extremities, diſperſe 
themſelves into innumerable Branches; which eſcaped the Ob- 
ſervations of former Anatomiſts, as he writes. Dr. |#horton 
imagines they are partly compoſed of glandulous Fleſh ; others 
conceive they are intertext with divers Nerves, from whence 
the Name of Nervoſa was firſt impoſed on them, Diemer- 
breeck ſuppoſes they are not a mere Texture of Veſſels intri- 
cately interwoven in the manner of a Net, as Baubine, Riolan, 
and Yeſlingius, imagine; but their Subſtance is fibrous, fungous, 
and cavernous, like the Lungs, receiving into their hollow 
Interſtices Blood and Spirits, from the Vellels that are diſperſed 
through their Subſtance. the Inquiries I have made inform me, 
that there is a great Analogy between the Structure of this, and 
that of the Spleen, which Columbus alſo remarks; in both 
which the Sides of the Veins have large Apertures, or Cells, 
which moſt plainly appear in the Bulbus of a Dog's Penis ; but, 
in an human one, they are here much leſs, and larger in the 
Spleen, and alſo open into each other: Wherefore, when the 
refluent Blood is ſtopt, the Penis becomes equally diſtended 
thereby, and it is driven forwards towards the Glans, when its 
Muſcles contract. EA | 1 

Under theſe Cavernous Bodies of the Penis lies the Urethra, 
which has alſo its Corpus Cavernoſum, differing very much in 
Figure from that of the two former, they being leſs at each 
End, and largeſt in the Middle; whereas this, on the contrary, 
is there leaſt, and largeſt at its two Extremes; neither is its 
proper Tegument ſo denſe. The ſuperior Part of it, lying 
between the two Crura of the former, we call, from its Figure, 
Bulbus, which is cover'd with the Muſculus Accelerator ine. 
It poſſeſſes the lower Part of the Urethra, extending itſelf in 
the Perinzum ; and is divided in cutting for the Stone, in which 
Operation Caution ought to be had to its Arteries, which enter 
that Part of the Bulb towards the Anus laterally. It has, alſo, 
a Septum intermedium, (though. not-hitherto taken notice of by 
Anatomiſts) dividing the Right Side of the Bulbus from the 
Left, which, deſcending to the End of the bulbous Part, is 
there obliterated. The Office of this Septum, we conceive, 
is to direct the refluent Blood to the exporting DuQs, its two 
Veins mentioned before. As this Corpus Cavernoſum deſcends 
on the inferior Part of the Urethra, it is leſſened ; but, when 


it approaches the Extremities of the two former, it again di- 


lates itſelf, and covers them, compoſing that Body which we 
call Glans, or Balanus, which De Graaf had miſtaken for 
feſhy Subſtance diſtin from either. This Ruy/ch has well 
deſcribed and figured in his above-mentioned Century of Obſer- 
vations, Its Cells in the Glans are much leſs than thoſe of the 
former ; but towards its ſuperior Part, or Bulbus, they. equal 
them. Having already deſcribed-the Muſcles of this Part, we 
ſhall proceed to give an Account how it becomes erected. 
Galen, and the former Anatomiſts, not knowing the Circula- 
tion of the Blood, or that it paſt. from the Arteries into the 
Veins, were extremely deceived in their Ideas of the Erection 
of the Penis. Columbus, who has given an almoſt complete 
Deſcription of that grand Work, ſtill conceiveth the Arteries 
of this Part pour out Spirits with great Force into it, by-which 
means it is extended. Caſpar Baubine ſuppoſes, in a Venereal 
Appetite, the Blood and Spirits low into this Part in great 
Plenty; and, being fill'd, like a Gut, with Wind, it begins to 
ſwell, and grows hard, which he imagines is done by a Sphincter 
Muſcle conſtringing the Neck of the Bladder, and Roots of its 
Cavernous Bodies. De Graaf affigns two Kinds of Veſſels, 
with its Muſcles, for the Performance of this Office: The 
Nerves, by which the animal Spirits flow into its membranous 
Parts, and render them more rigid and tumid; and the Arte- 
ries carrying Blood to diſtend the Corpora a; „For, as 
he reaſons, we are firmly perſ the principal Extenſion 
<< of the Penis is from Blood ; firſt, by injecting Water into 
<< its Corpora Cavernoſa, by its Arteries, in a dead Body, we 
7 ſee « extended 2 2 Dimenſions as who the —— 
was living: y, in ing a s Penis in Coty, 
<< and afterwards examining it, tro Gig ——_ but Blood to 
<< diſtend it.” To which may be added, that in Criminals 
which hang long after Death, this Part becomes erected, the 
Blood in that Poſition of the Body falling-to the inferior Parts: 
And, by inflating the Blood-veſſels of a dead Animal, it will 
alſo erect; which we firſt practiſed in a human 2 by in · 
ſerting a Blow-pipe into the Vena Sapbena, whereby it was 
not only erected, but afforded a Proſpect of the external 
Diſpoſition of its Blood - veſſels, particularly its Veins, which 
| 91 : | 


= 


gamentum Suſpenſorium ; whereby the El 


ſuggeſted to us a Contrivance in Nature in this Action, which 
bas hitherto eſcaped the RefleQion of Anatomiſts, De Graef, 
not conſidering the Uſe of the acjacent Parts, afligns its 
Erection to its Muſcles ; imagining that, by the Intumeſcence 
of their Bellies, they not only compreſs the Corpora Caverneſa, 
and drive the contained Blood towards the Glans, but likewiſe 
the Paſſages through which it ordinarily flows back z which 
latter we can by no means admit in the Cavernous Bodies of the 
Penis itſelf, ſince the Muſcub erigentes are ſo remote ſrom thelr 
great Vein. Our Hypotheſis, / founded upon the Obſervation 
above-mentioned, and compared with the Structure and Situ- 
ation of its Parts, is as follows: The Penis is a i to 
the O a Pubis, when thoſe Muſcles act, by means of the Li- 
is not only driven 
torward towards the Glans in greater Plenty, and its Veins 
diſtended ; but their great Trunks, running over the Der ſum Pe- 
nis, are compreſs d as they march cloſe under the Ligamen- | 
tum Tranſverſum of the Offa Pubis. The like cannot happen in 
the Cavernous Body of the Urethya, ſince there is no Bone 
whoſe Poſition can Live that Effect upon its Veins, as the Offa 
Pubis have upon thoſe of the Penis itſelf : Wherefore the A4 
culi Acceleratores, compreſſing thoſe of its Bulb, do that Office : 
Hence it happens, in an imperſect Erection, the Glans is not 
equally extended with the Penis itſelf, and, at other times, is 
ſooneſt relax'd ; but, when Muſcles act, the Blood contained in 
the Bulb is driven forwards towards the Glans, whereby it be- 
comes more extended: So in a Piece of Gut, which if fill'd 
with Water, or Wind, and either End 'compreſs'd, the oppoſite 
being tied, we ſhall ſce it ſtrut out, and be more diſtended, as 
De Graaf inſtances after Caſpar Bauhine. The Blood, thus hin- 
der'd in its Return, diſtends the Cavernous Bodies, which is 
thereby erected ; the Arteries which before were flaccid, having 
then their Trunks alſo extended, do more plentifully import 
Blood into this Part: But ſince it is abſolutely neceflary ſome 
Part of the detained Blood ſhould be till paſſing off, leſt it be- 
come grumous, and unfit for a Reflux ; to this End, the Venæ 
Præputii are joined to thoſe of the Penis itſelf, as above noted, 
and are placed under the Skin only; and, running over the O. 
Pubis, carry off Part of the impel'd Blood to give way toa freſh 
Supply from the Arteries, and preſerve the Circulation unin- 
terrupted. I remember, once, in an obſtinate Priapiſma, which 
would not yield to ordinary repeated Phlebotomy, I opened the 
Vein of the Penis itſelf, not without the expected Succeſs, it 
immediately loſing its troubleſome Rigidity, by which I was 
* in as onjecture. * = 0 

is elegant Contrivance in diſpo exporting, ſan- 
guiferous Ducts, that ſome are Table to be compreſt, while 
others remain altopether free, is not only obſervable in the Pe- 
nis of Men, and Clitoris of Women, but in that of all Ani- 
mals which have hitherto fell under dur Examination, as well 
as in the Pudenda of all Females; and is; indeed, an Artifice 
that deſerves our Admiration. 

PENNA. A Feather, It, alſo, ſignifies a ſubmarine Plant, 
which grows upon the Rocks, reſembling a Bird's Wing. It is 
call'd, ikewiſe, Mentula Alata. | 

PENO-ABSOU. An American Tree, the Bark of which 
is very fragrant, The Fruit is about the Size of an Orange, 
and contains ſix, and ſometimes ten Nuts, of the Size of an 
Almond; which are each furniſh'd with a Kernel, or ſmall Al- 
mond, from which an Oil is drawn by Expreſſion. This Fruit 
is poiſonous. The Oil is ſaid to cure the Wounds made by 
Arrows, and other Wounds, if apply'd thereto. 

PENTADACTYLON. A Name for the Palma Chri/ti. 
Blancard., 

PENTAMOERON. The Name of an Ointment deſcrib'd 
by Aetins, Tetrabib, 3. Serm. 4. C. 44. It conſiſts of Styrax, 
Maſtich, Wax, ſamum, and Ointment of Nard. This 
is, alſo, deſcrib'd by Paulus & gineta, L. 7. C. 20. under the 
Title of Pentamyron. | ö 
PENTAMTY RON. See PEXTAMOERON. 


PENTANEURON. A Name for the Plantage; i- 
folia; major. 4 

PENTAPHARMACUM. A Medicine conſiſting of five 
Ingredients. It was, alſo, the Name of a favorite Aliment of 


the Emperor Adrian, as Ælius Spartiunus informs us, which 
conſiſted of the Samen, or Udder of a Sow," a Peacock, Ham, 
a ſort of Paſte or Cake, and Brawn 3 the five Ingredients from 
which it acquir'd the Name. ITE 2 | © 
PENTAPHYLLOIDES. 
„„ 
It agrees, in ev ing, wi il, only 
„ 2. ntre, but rather diſpos'd in the Form 
of Alz; or pennated; and terminate in an odd Lobe. 3 
Boerhaave mentions nine Species of Pentaphylloides z which 


1. Pentaphylloides; paluſtte ; rubrum. T. 298. Niang 
folium paluſtre rulrum. C. B. P. 326. | 


2. Pen- 


2. Pentaphy lloides; majus erectum; flore luteo; ternis fo- 
Vis, Fragariz inſtar hirſutis. M. Fl. 2. 193. Fragaria, Pen- 
taphylli fructu. M. H. Bælſ. | 

3. Pentaphylloides ; Ulmariz facie. M. H. Blæſ. 291. 
Quinquefolium fragiferum. C. B. P. 326. 
4. Pentaphylloides ; rectum; fruticoſum ; Eboracenſe. M. 
2. 197- 0 
5. pen phy loldes ; argenteum; alatum; ſeu Potentilla. 

Tourn. Infl. 298. Boer. Ind. A. 41. Argentina, Potentilla, 

Auſtrina. Offic, Argentina. Ger. 841. Emac. 993. Rali 

Hiſt, 1. 617. Potentilla. C. B. P. 321. Park. Theat. 593. 
Potentilla ſeu Argentina. J. B. 2. 308. Pentaphylloides, Ar- 
gentina difta, Raii Synop. 3. 256. WILD TANSEY. Dale. 

This is a low Plant, which never ariſes up to the Stalk, but 
creeps upon the Ground, emitting Fibres from the Joints, by 

| which it roots in the Earth, and ſpreads very much; the Leaves 
are made up of ſeyeral Pinnz ſet oppoſite -; each being about 
an Inch long, and not half fo broad, ſerrated about the Edges, 
and having Nena ſmall Pieces among them like 6 rat" 
cover'd over with. a ſhining filver-colour'd Down: The 
Flowers grow at the Joints, on long Foot-ſtalks, of five yellow 

Leaves like Cinquefoil. The Root is ſlender, with many Fibres 
of a dark-brown Colour. It grows in moiſt barren Places, and 
where Water has ſtood, all the Winter, flowering in May. 
The Leaves only are uſed, and are accounted reſtringent and 
vulnerary ; good to ſtop all Kinds of Fluxes, and preternatural 
Evacuations, to diſſolve coagulated Blood, to help thoſe who 

are bruiſed by Falls: urg it is uſed as a Coſmetic, to 
take off Freckles, Sun-burn, Morphew, as, alſo, in reſtringent 
Gargariſms. Miller's Bot. Of. . ö c 

ä This Plant is of an herby 'I ate, a little faltiſh, but ſtyptic ; 
it gives a very deep Tincture of Red to the blue Paper; which 


makes us conjecture, that the acid Part of the natural Salt of 


the Earth, filtrating itſelf through the Texture of this Plapt, 
produces there, with the Earth, a kind of Salt very alumi- 
minous, united with a little Sulphur: | 


All Authors agree, that the wild Tanſey is aſtringent, vulne- 


rary, and deterſive. They infuſe it a whole Night in Wine: 
They drink it after the manner of Tea: They preſcribe it in 
Ptiſans, and Broths, for the Looſeneſs, Blo - "ram and Hæ- 
morrhages. I have ſeen it have wonderful Effects upon the 
Whites, eſpecially if ſeven or eight Cray-fiſh are added to each 
Decoction of wild Tanſey. It abates the Inflammation of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, and tempers the Heat of Urine. Its di- 
{tilled Water is good for the Blearedneſs and Ulcers of the 
Eyes; for Tanhing and Redneſs of the Face. Martyn's 
aurnefort. 

It is moderately refrigerant, but more powerfully aſtringent, 
drying and binding z whence it is good for an Hzmoptoe, Diar- 
krheœra, and other Fluxes of the Belly and Uterus: It is, alſo, 
an excellent Lithontriptic, and very ſerviceable in the Cure of 
Wounds and Ulcers. Externally, it is much in Uſe for the 
Tooth-ach, putrid Gums, and tor mitigating the Heat in Fe- 
vers; for which Purpoſe it is of great Efficacy, being bruiſed, 
and apply'd to the Soles of the Feet, or to the Wriſts. The 
Women in England uſe the diſtilled Water as a Remedy for 
Itch, Freckles, Sun-burns, and other cutaneous Defedations. 
In Yorkſhire, about a Town call'd Settle, it is cuſtomary for the 
Boys to dig up the Roots, which they call Moors, and eat them, 
for they are of a ſweet Taſte, and as grateful as a Parſnep, as 
I have been credibly aſſured, ſays Ray, by an Apothecary who 
lived in thoſe Parts. J. Agricola, by a remarkable Experiment, 
found the Juice of this Herb, with the Powder of the common 
Colchicum, to be a Cure for the Diſeaſe of the Anus, called the 
Mariſce, Caſtor Durantes adviſes to put it in the Shoes of thoſe 
who labour under a Dyſentery, and aſſures us, that not only 
the Dyſentery, but all preternatural Fluxes of the lower Belly, 
as well as an immoderate Flux of the Menſes, and even an 
Hzmorrhage, at the Noſe may be cur'd by the ſame Experi- 
ment; Sim. Paulus. | Hartman affirms, that this Remedy was 
effeQual in a Dyſentery which had. eluded the Preſcriptions of 

Phyſicians : And the — is the celebrated Arcanum of Petr. 
Borellius, Cent. 1. O /. 12. | | 1 

Diuretics are ſometimes beneficial in Fevers, among which 
Auſerina is ſpecifically adapted to ſuch a Purpoſe ; and fo is 
the Salt of Auſerina, which I regard as a Specific. D. Saame 
— e OE * * 2 
6. Penta ides; inum. 7. B. 2. « Duinguefoli, 
fragifero ac, C. B. P. 326. Ffragaria, 1 ca er. 

impinellæ folio, 


7. Pentaphylloides ; orientale ; erectum; 
& facie. I Gor. MoD 7: 14 COT x 

8. Pentaphylloides z Canadenſis ; folio Agrimoniz. Saracen. 
ee z eretum. F. B. 2. 398. Boerh. Ind. 

The fifth Species is moſt commended, and has its Names 
Frgenting and Pctentilla from its noble and potent Effects. It 


oli 


is endu'd with the Virtues of the Peruvian Bark ; for if the 
Herb be bruiſed, and the exprefs'd Juice taken an Hour before 
the Paroxyſm of an intermittent Fever, it removes it with one 
or two Doſes, if the Diſeaſe be of a kindly Sort, as well as the 
Bark. If there be any Malignity in the Fever, it is externally 
pply'6: if an Ulcer or Wound bleed exceflively, being apply'4 
in the Form of a Cataplaſm, it rarely fails o anſwering the 
Purpoſe. Internally, it is of Service in all Diſeaſes which con- 
ſiſt in Openings of the Veſſels, and Evacuations of the Liquids 3 
whence it cures the Dyſentery, which has its Original from 
Liquids, Outwardly, it is conſider'd, alſo, as an Antiphlo- 
giſtic : If any one has his Feet inflamed with too much Walk- 
ing, this Plant, apply'd thereto, cures him. Tf Infants have theit 
Ears 1 nbrgþa with Sordes, the Remedy is the bruiſed Leaves 
of this Herb mix'd with a little Ceruſs. There is prepar'd a 
Conſerve of this Herb, which is well worth the keeping, but 
the diſtilled Water is of no Uſe. The Seeds and Root are 
aſtringent, for which Reaſon they cure the Diarrhœa and Hæ- 
morrhages. A Decoction of the Plant, with River-crabs, is a 
very Remedy in the Flyor albus ; and the Seeds have the 
ſame Effect in an immoderate Flux of the Menſes, and an In- 
flammation of the Bladder. Hi. Plant. ad/cript. Boerb. | 

PENTAPHY LLUM. A Name for ſeveral Species of 
Duinguefalium and Pentaphylloides. | | 

PE APHYLLUM PEREGRINUM. A Name for 
the Sinapiſtrum; Luſitenicum ; triphyllum ; flore rubro ; | fili« 

is corniculatts. | | 

PENTAPLEURUM. A Name for the Plantago; angu- 

ſtiſolia; major. | 

: PENTATHETON. The Name of a Plaiſter deſcrib'd by 
Oribaſius, Synop. L. 3. and mention'd by Aetius and At- 
arius. 

PENTOROBUS. Peony. Aetius, Tetrabib. 1. Serm. 1. 

PEPASM OS, Te7aoyis, or PEPANSIS, #+raroi, Con- 
coction. See CocT10, IN 

PEPASTICA. Digeſtive Medicines. Blancard. 

PEPITAS DEL PERU. The Name of a Peruvian Fruit, 

to which I find no Virtues aſcrib'd. 

PEPLION, PEPLOS, z, , were Medicines 
much of the ſame Kind and Quality, and preſcrib'd by the 
antient Phyſicians as Cathartics for evacuating the Body of Bile 
and Phlegm. This is evident from Dioſcorides, Ruffus Epheſus 
in his Fragment of Cathartics, and Aaſnarius, who fays, alſo, 
that thoſe Medicines, - after evacuating black Bile and Phlegm. 
expel Flatulencies, eſpecially ſuch as give Riſe to Melancholy ; 
and even that they cure Inflations of the Spleen, Uterus, and 
larger Inteſtines. Hippocrates uſually preſcribes Peplium as a 
Purge for black Bile, which, as Galen ſays, it evacuates, as well 
as black Hellebore, and is more effeQual in expelling Flatu- 
lencies. It is preſcribed alſo, by Hippocrates, as a Purge in an 
Eryſipelas of the Lungs, and the firit Appearance of a Con- 
ſumption. The Peplos, Lib. 2. Epid. was order'd to be 
taken by Scopus afflicted with a ling of the Spleen, and a 

reat Diſtention of the H ondria, and lower Parts of the 

Ily, from Flatulencies; and, Lib. de Superfœt. it is recom- 
mended for mollifying the Orifice of the Uterus. In 7 Epid. 
the Peplos is preſcribed under the Name of Meconium, lumdvior, 
as a Purge for Bile and Phlegm, as, alſo, Lib. de R. V. I. A. 
And, in the Book de Mulier. Morbis, it is recommended undet 
the Names of Mecon, Meconium, and Meconis. Peplium, in 
Galen's Exegeſis, is expounded to be the ſame with what is, alſo, 
called Peplis, and wild Andrachne, which Names are taken from 
Diaſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 169. We find, in the ſame Exegeſis, 
the Peplos to be the ſame with what is called, alſo, Chamæſyce, 
Papaver Spumeum, and Meconium, which Pliny alſo writes, 
Lib. 27. Cap. 12. Erotian ſays, that Peplos is a kind of 
Herb which ſome call Peplion, and others ** um. Foefius. 

Hippocrates uſed to add Peplium to black Hellebore, but it is 

not certain what Kind of Plant it was : Many refer it to the 
Eſulæ, and Matthiolus aſſures us, that there is, at this Day, in 
Italy, a _ of Eſula, which they call Pepta, or 6 

Becauſe Hippecrates, in ſome Places, gives it the Name of Me- 
conis, Dieſerides ſeems to call it _—_— tho” the 

Marks he there gives of it leave us at an Uncertainty to what 
Species of the Papaver we are to apply the Name of Peplion. 
It is a Queſtion whether it be not the Papaver album of Hip- 
pocrates, becauſe it is reckon'd by him as a Purgative ; and 
this, indeed, ſeems probable, becauſe there is a Species of Pa- 
28 which Pliny ſays is called Tithymalus. Schultzii Hift. 


£2 A * 
_ ...PEPLIS. A Name for the Tithymalus ; annuus ; erectus; 
ablongo, acuminato. | LOT 
PEPLUS. A Name for the Tithymalus ; rotundis foliis, non 
crenatts,'\ | "8 "238 
PEPLYMENON. The Name of a Cerate mentioned by 
Celſiu, Lil. bb Cap. 1 i N N n 


| Toft. 115. Buoerh. Ind. A. 2. 78. Pepe. 


PER 


The Characters are 3 1 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is Bell - ſhap'd, ex- 

inded at the Top, and cut into ſeveral Segments: theſe 

owers, ſome are male, and ſome are female, as in the Cu- 
cumbers and Melons. The female Flowers grow upon the 
Top of the Embryo, which afterwards becomes an oblong, or 
round, fleſhy Fruit, having ſometimes an hard, rugged, or un- 
even Rind, with Knobs and Furrows; and is often divided into 
three Parts, incloſing flat Seeds, that are edged, or rimmed 
about; as it were, with a Ring, and fix'd to a ſpongy Pla- 
:enta, | 1 i 
wes” mentions fifteen Species of Pepo ; none of which 
have any particular Medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to them, except 
ene; oblongut, g. b. P. 311. Rail FIR. b. tl: Town 

; ongus. C. B. F. 311. 11 FH. 1. O41. 

1 s ffic. Park. Pa- 

526. Pepo maximus oblongus. Ger. 773. Emac. 919. 
COMMON OMPION, or MELON, a he 

The Pompion-takes up a great Compaſs of Ground, with its 
large, thick, creeping Stalks, furniſh'd with large Claſpers ; its 
Leaves are very large and rough, in'Shape- like thoſe of Melons. 
The Flowers are Kays, in = and Colour like a yellow 
Lily. The Fruit is of a great Bigneſs, keying large, white, 
oval, flatiſh Seed. The Pompion is fown in Dunghils, being 
ripe in September and October; it is rarely uſed in Phyſic, 

The is cooling, and of the Nature of the Melon, and 
other cold Seeds; may ſerve very well to make Emulſions. 
iller's Bot. Off. | | £4 
0 the Kink of Pompions are cooling, moiſtening, allay 

ſharp Humours, and quench Thirſt. 
They are hard to be digeſted, weaken the Stomach, and cauſe 
Wind and Colic. 


Pompions contain much Phlegm, a middling Quantity of 


eſſential Salt, and a little Oil. 


They agree in hot Weather with young, bilious People; but 
Perſons of a cold and phlegmatic Conſtitution ought to abſtain 
from them. ; ; ; 

They uſually mix the Pompions with ſome aromatic Herbs, 
ſuch as Parſley, Onions, Muſtard, Pepper, and ſeveral other 


| ſharp and volatile Things, fit to attenuate the viſcous Phlegm 


f this Fruit in the Stomach. 
p They preſerve Pompions with Sugar, in order to make them 
more pleaſing to the Taſte, and more wholſome, In ſhort, 
they rarefy their groſs Subſtance by boiling them well ; and be- 


ſides, the Sugar, wherewith they are mix'd, gives them a little ſort 


f pricking Quality, that makes them leſs inſipid to the Taſte, 
2 png of 3 Preſery d Pompions may be uſed 
in Diſtempers of the Breaſt, in order to allay the Sharpneſſes 
that are there. 3 a 

Pompions contain a great many Seeds, which are flat, oblong, 
cover'd with an hard Rind, that is a little woody, whitiſh or 

eyiſh. Under this, there is a ſmall ſweet and very pleaſant 
Kernel, which contains a great deal of Oil, that may be eaſil 
prefs'd out of it; and is m_ to ſoften the Skin, and make it 
more ſmooth. Lemery on Foods, | 3 

PEPTICOS, verrunbs. N promoting Digeſtion. 
It is uſed with reſpect to the Digeſtion of the Aliments, the 
Concoction of the Humours, or the Formation of Matter. 

PEQUEA, or PEKIA. Piſen. I. De Laet. The Name of 
an Indian Tree which bears a Fruit ſomewhat larger than an 
Orange, the Juice of which is extremely ſweet and delicious, 
and eſteem'd by the Europeans as good in Diſorders of the 
Breaſt. Raii Hift. Plant. 8 

PERAGU. H. M. The Name of a Shrub, which grows 
in Malabar. The Root, taken in acid Milk, or Wine, is ſaid 


to be good for a Lientery, the Colic, and Gripes ; and the 


Leaves, taken internally, ki 


Powder thereof is ſaid to = up ge pb E 8 155 Ke 
0 | 39 


Hift. Plant. 

PERCA. Offic. Schrod. 5. 331- Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 196. 
Mer. Pin. 190. Perca fluuiatilis. Bellon. de Aquat. 295. 
Geſn. de Aquat. 698. Raii Ichth. 291. Ejuſd. Sy nop. Piſc. 

7. Salv. de Aquat. 296. Perca major. Chatrlt. de Piſc. 41. 
Font. de Piſc. 47. Perca fluviatilis major. Aldtov, de Piſc. 
622. Perca major Schonef. Ichth. 55. THE PEARCH. 

This Fiſh is very frequently found in Rivers ; and the only 
Parts of it uſed for medicinal Purpoſes, are the Bones found in the 
Head near the Beginning of the Spina Dorſi, and in the Shops 
called Lapides Percarum ; which, in Virtues, agree with the 
other teſtaceous Powders,” and are uſed in diſſolving the Stone, 
and cleanſing the Kidneys. ' Externally they are, alſo, uſed in 
Dentifrices, and for drying Wounds. Schrod. Dale. | 
There ate two Sorts of this Fiſh; the River and Sea- 
Pearch : The latter, in Latin, is called Perca marina, and is 
of a red-brown, or blackiſh Colour it is ſmaller than the River 


Pearch : They find it near Rocks, where it preys upon ſmaller 


little hairy, narrow at the Stalk, and br 


Liver, dried before the Fire, and reduced to a 


LY 


P ER 


Fiſh: It is hard, like Leather, viſcous, i. i 
and ill-taſted, according to Rondeletins ; They do not uſe it for 
Food, and ſo we ſay no more of it here. "The River 
Pearch is ſubdivided into two ſarts, the great and ſmall one; 
which are both of them excellent Viftualu.: You are to chuſe 
thoſe that are fat, well-fed, middle-aged, tender, yet firm and 
2 and they ſhould be ſuch as ate caught in fine clear 
ivers. 


: The Pearch is nouriſhing, produces good Juice, and eaſily 
"Fr pretended, that when this Fiſh is too fat and old, it 


has an ill Taſte, and is hard of Digeſtion z they, alſo, ſay 
L thing of that which breeds in Marſhes, and muddy 
ces. 


Auſonius reckons the Pe: reh of the Number of thoſe Fiſhes 
that have a delicious Taſte, It may be ſaid, in general that 
the Pearch has but few groſs Humours ; that it produces many 
good Effects, and but a few bad ones: And the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe this Fiſh lives generally, and out of Choice, in pure, 
Clear, and rapid Waters, rather than in thoſe that are muddy, 
and run lowly. Moreover, it feeds upon Food, and is 
very active, which, alſo, contributes to make it more delicious 
and wholſome. It is nouriſhing, and affords good Food, be- 
cauſe it contains many balſamic Parts, and moſt pure Juice. 
It is, alſo, eaſy of Digeſtion, when middle-aged ; for then 
tis of a middiing Co iſtence : When, on the contrary, tis 
too young, or too old, tis ſoft and viſcous, or elle hard, like 
Leather. Lemery on Foods, | 
PERCEPIE X. 
The Characters are; | 
The Calyx is quadrifid; the Flower is 
of the Leaves ; the Seeds are produced 
veſſel, which is formed by. the Calyx, ER” 
Boer haave mentions but one Sort of Percepier ; which is, 
Percepier Anglorum, quibuſdam. J. B. 3. 74. Beerb. Ind. 
A. 2. 9 5 Percepier. Offic. Percepier Anglorum. Ger. Emac. 
1594: dali Hiſt, 1. 209. Synop. 67. 2 enum Selinoides, 
ark. 448. Chereophyllo nonnihil ſimilis. C. B. P. 152. Alchi- 
milla montana minima, Tourn. Inſt, 508. PARSLEY- 
PIERT, FW 3 | 
This is a ſmall low Plant, lying generally upon the Ground, 
whoſe round hairy Branches are ſeldom an Hand-breadthlong 3 
they are full of ſmall Leaves, ſet alternately at the Joints, a 
ade at the Ends, cut 
into three round Seclions; the Flowers are ſma l, and ſtami- 
nous, growing in Cluſters at the Joints, among the Leaves 
they conſiſt of four Leaves, and are ſucceeded by ſmall round 
Seeds. The Root is full of Fibres. It grows in dry Places, and in 
fallow Fields, as, alſo, among Corn. | 
Parſley-piert is not an officinal Plant, and is ſeldom preſcribed 
by Phyſicians ; but the Vulgar have a great Opinion of it, as a 
PR 7b or Bringer away of the Stone and Gravel, and a Pro- 
voker of Urine; and it is given by them for that Purpoſe, 
either in Powder, or a Decoction of it in White-wine. 
Miller's Bot. Off. | 


It is ſaid to be a very ſpeedy, as well as potent Provoker of 
Urine, and to break the Stone; It is eaten raw, as a Green; 
and is, alſo, preſerved in Pickle. The diſtilled Water of this 
Plant is very uſeful. Rgaii H. P. | 5's 

PERCEPIOLUM. An approved or tried Remedy for a 
Diſeaſe. Dorn. Dia. Paracel j. 

PERDETUM, in Paracelſus, is the Root of Skirret. 

PERDICIUM. A Name for the Parjetaria, Pellitory of 
the Wall. | / | 

PERDITIO ſometimes imports a Miſcarriage, 
PERDIX. Offic. Schrod. 5. 323. Perdix cinerea, Aldrov. 
Ornith. 2. 140. Jonſ, de Avib, 4 Charlt. Exer. 83. Will. 
Ornith. 118 Rai Ornith. 166. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 57. Per- 
dix minor fulva. Bellon. des Oyſe. 258. T IE COMMON 
PARTRIDGE, | : 80 

The Parts of this Animal, uſed for medicinal Purpoſes, are 
the Fleſh, Marrow, Blood, Liver, Gall, and - the Feathers. 
The' Fleſh, if eaten, augments the Quantity of Semen and 
Milk, and proves a Stimulus to Venery. The Marrow, 
as, alſo, the Brain, when drank in-ſome proper Liquor, ate 
ſaid to afford Relief to thoſe who labour under a Jaundice. 
The Gall is, by ſome, highly extolled in Diſorders of the 
Eyes. The Blood is uſed as an Ointment for the Eyes, when 
they are Blood-ſhot, and in recent Wounds of them. The 

Powder, ſtops 
an Epilepſy ; and is accounted an highly efficacious Medicine 
again Fevers, if frequently exhibited in Yarrow-water: Crato- 

[ he Feathers, uſed by way of Fumigation, and applied to the 
Noſtrils, are beneficial in a Suffocation of the Uterus, as, 4 ſo, 
for alleviating, mitigating, and removing Colics, and other 
Pains of a like Nature. 925 Dale. a i 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of Partridges, hich ought to be 
choſen, while they are young, tender, well-fed, and of a good 
Taſte. When a Partridge is old, his Fleſh is hard, like Lea- 
ther, not eaſy of Digeſtion, and diſagreeable to the Tafte, 
I he Partridge, in all the Parts of it, contains much Oil, 
and volatile Salt. 5 
It agrers, in cold Weather, with any Age and Conſtitution. 
but, more eſpecially, with Perſons Lech, from Sickneſs, 
and thoſe who are of a cold and phlegmatic 'T emper. | 

The Partridge's Fleſh is firm, and full of viſcous Moiſture ; 


and, for that Reaſon, tis very well taſted, good in Diarrhœas, 


and for pituitous and phlegmatic People. The eating of 


Partridge increaſes Seed, is very nouriſhing, and wholſome for 


Perſons recoving from Sickneſs ; not only becauſe it contains 


many oily and balſamic Parts, that are fit to unite with the 


ſolid Parts, and to reſtore them; but, alſo, by the Aſſiſtance 
received from its volatile Salts, which keep the Liquids in a 
juſt F ons 4 and increaſe the Animal Spirits. 


A Partridge ought not to be eaten as ſoon as it is killed; 


but ſhould, for ſome time, be expoſed to the Air; for by 
that means its Fleſh will grow more tender and ſhort. Lemery 


of Foods. | 8 f 
PRRDIx. Schw. A. 327- Geſn. de Avib. 606. Perdix 
A. Mer. Pin. 173. Charlt. Exer. 83. Jonſ. de Avib. 46. 
Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 139. Will. Ornith. 119. Raii Ornith. 
176. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 57: Perdix major rufa. Bellon. des 
Oyſe. 256. THE RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGE. . ©. 
It agrees in Virtue with the preceding. RY << ng 
There is, beſides, another Species of hdr called 
PRERDIX ALBA, or LAcorus: This is a Bird whoſe Legs 


are hairy, and reſemble thoſe of an Hare; there are two Species 


of it, one as large as a Pigeon, cover'd with Feathers as white 


as Snow, except thoſe of the Tail, which are variegated with 


ſome black Spots: Its Beak and Feet are, alſo, of a blackiſh 
Colour. | 7s - 
The. other Species reſembles a Quail ; but is larger, and 
covered with Feathers, partly white, and partly of a yellow 
Saffron-colour, | 
Both Species are found in the Alps, and Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, and delight in Snow, They are excellent Food, and 
contain a large Quantity of volatile Salt, and Oil. They are, 
alſo, of a reſtorative and corroborating Quality. Lemery 
des Drogues. Ti 
PERDIX Marina is the Sole. See SoLEA. 
PERDONIUM.. Wine medicated with Herbs. Dorn. Dif. 
Paracelſ. | | 
PERELLE. A fort of ſcaly Earth, brought from St. Tour 
in Auvergne. Lemery des Drogues. 
PERESKIA. - 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 


which are placed orbicularly, whoſe Cup, afterward, becomes 
a ſoft fleſhy globular Fruit, beſet with Leaves; in the middle 
of the Fruit, are many flat roundiſh Seeds, included in a 
Mucilage. 18 
Miller mentions but one Species of Pereſtia; which is, 
Pereſkia aculeata, flore albo, fructu flaveſcente. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. | 
"This Plant grows in ſome Parts of the Spani/h Weft-Indies, 
m whence- it was brought to the Exgliſb Settlements in 
America, where it is called a Gooſberry ; and, by the Duteh, 
it is called Bad- apple. Miller's Dictionary, Vol. 2. 
PERETERION. The perforating Part of the Trepan. 
PERFOLIATA. | 
Boerhague mentions three Species of Perfoliata; which are, 
1. Perfoliata, vulgatiſſima, five arvenſis. C. B. P. 277 
Baerh. Ind. A. 72. Perfoliata. Offic. Perfoliata vulgaris. Ger. 
430. Emac. 556. Rai Hiſt. 1. 470. Park. Theat. 580. 
Perfaliata fumpliciter difta, vulgaris, anma. 
Bupleurum perfoliatum rotundifolium annuum. Tourn, I 
Raii Synop. 3. 221. THOROW- WAX, 
Thorow-wax has a ſmall, fibrous, ſticky Root; from which 
ſpring ſmooth, and frequently rediſh Stalks. The Leaves are 
of a bluiſh-green Colour, of an oval Shape ; ſmooth, and not 
indented about the Edges ; full of Nerves, which run obliquely 


ver ries 


310. 


from the Centre to the Circumference of the Leaf: They are 


perforated by the Stalk, which runs through them, and is 
divided towards the Top into ſeveral Branches, at the Ends of 
which grow ſmall Umbels of yellow. Flowers, uſually five 
together upon one Stalk, with as many ſmall Leaves under 
each Umbel; the three outermoſt being the largeſt ; Each 
Flower is ſucceeded: by two oblong ſtriated Seeds. It grows 
only among the Corn, and flowers in June and Fuly. The 

Plant is uſed. | h | | 


+ Thorow-wax is reckoned — the vuln Plants, and 
is eſpecially ſerviceable in green Wounds, Bruiſes, Ruptures, 
oy 3 


J. B. 3 198. 
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Contuſions, as alſo, for old Ulcers and Sores, either given in 

Powder, or the Decoction. ller's Bot. Off. _ me 
It is reckoned among Plants of a 5 and conglu- 
tinating 9 The Decoction of the Herb in Wine, or 
the Powder of the Leaves, is exhibited-for the Cure of. internal 
Affections, as Ruptures, or Bruiſes by Falls. It is much re- 
commended in Hernias, eſpecially of Children, and particu- 
larly, according to Schroder, an umbilical Hernia, whether 
taken inwardly, or freſh bruiſed, and applied outwardly, in a 
Cataplaſm, with Wine and Flour ; in the ſame manner it re- 
ſolves ſtrumous Swellings. Schwenckfield affirms, that it is of 
great Efficacy in Fractures, Hernias, and the Eryſipelas, 
The following Preſcription, ſays S. Paullus, is a ſovereign 
conſolidating Remedy for the Exomphalon, or Prominence of 
the Navel; Take Perfoliata, Root and all, one Handful, 
Mouſe-ear, Rupturewort, Plaintain, Moſs, Engliſh Acacia, of 
each half an Handful : Boil them in a ſufficient Quantity of red 
Wine, and apply them to the Place affected. Rai H. PP. 
2. Perfoliata, annua, longioribus foliis. F. B. 3. 198, 
M. H. 3. 290. Bupleurum perfoliatum, longifolium, annuum. 
10. | | 


3. Perfoliata, montana, latifolia. C. B. P. 277. Bupleurum 
montanum latifolium. T. 310. Boerh. Ind. alt. Pant. Vol. 1. 
PERFORANS MANUS. The Name of a Muſcle of 
the Fingers. To f 
This Muſcle is very like the Perforatus, or Sublimis, and it 
is ſituated much in the ſame manner; only it lies lower, and 
is covered by the Perforatus. It is compoſed of four Muſcles, 
which at firſt ſeem to make but one Maſs, and afterwards ter- 


minate in four Tendons. 


The fleſhy Portions of the firſt and largeſt, and, alſo, of the 
ſecond, are fixed in the ſuperior Parts of the Ulna, and inter- 
oſſeous Ligament, down to their Middle; the fleſhy Portion 
of the third is joined to the Tendon of the Ulnaris Internus, 
by a ſort of common Aponeuroſis; and that of the fourth is 


fixed along the Ulna. 


The four Tendons have often ſeveral ſmall collateral Ten- 


dons, ſometimes five in Number, united to the Tendons of 


the neighbouring Muſcle, as they paſs under the large annular 
Ligament of the Carpus; but the Lendons themſelves are 
ſeparated from the others by thin Septa, which form a kind 
of particular Rings. Being thus ſtrengthened, they ſeparate, 


and, running along the Palm of the Hand, in diſtin&t membra- 
. nous Vaginz, like thoſe of the Perforatus, by which they are 


covered, they enter the ligamentary Vaginæ of the firſt Phalanges, 
together with the- former ; and, having paſſed through the 
Fiflures thereof, and through the ligamentary Vaginæ of the 
ſecond Phalanges, they are inſerted in the flat inner Side of 


the third, near the Baſis. 


The ligamentary Vaginæ of the ſecond 
ſometimes ſtronger near the Baſes, near the Heads of the Bones. 

"The Perforans bends particularly the third Phalanges, in 
which it is inſerted ; and by the ſame Motion it may likewiſe 
bend the firſt and ſecond Phalanges. We may apply to this 
Muſcle all that is ſaid concerning the tendinous Septa in the 
Perforatus, and concerning its Action, which is ſometimes 
common to all the four ſubaltern Muſcles, ſometimes peculiar 
to one or. more of them. . Rs 

It may, likewiſe, be eſteemed an Aſſiſtant to the Ulnaris and 
Radialis Interni, in great Efforts ; and theſe Muſcles may re- 


ciprocally be looked upon as Aſſiſtants to the Perforatus and 


Perforans. | 
Each of theſe four Tendons paſſes under a diſtin annnlar 
Ligament, as under a Pully; for, having accompanied that of 
the Perforatus through the great * of the Carpus, 
through the Furcæ of the Aponeuroſis Palmaris, and through 
the ligamentary Vaginæ of the firſt Phalanx, and having 
paſſed through the Slits of the Perforatus, it leavcs this Tendon, 
and continues its Courſe to the third Phalanx through the 
ligamentary Vagina of the ſecand. e 8 
n its Paſſage through the Slit of the Perforatus, it is liable 
to no Compreſſion, even in the moſt violent Efforts of that 
Muſcle. The reciprocal Contortions of the two flat Portions of 
the Fiſſure, and their crucial Inſertion in the flat Side of the third 
Phalanx, hinder the little oblique Grooves, mentioned in the 
Deſcription, from cloſing, and the two lateral Portions of the 
Fiſſure, from coming together, even after the Tendon of the 
Perforans has been removed; and the more this Part of the 
Tendon is pulled, the more perfectly does the Fiſſure form a 
ſort of a Chanel with: folid Sides, and with the two Ends 
cut obliquely. "SITE . 4410 $ a 
Without ſuch an artful Structure as this, the Tendon 
of the Perforans would have been continually expoſed; to 
Compreffions and Contuſions by the Sides of an ordinary 
Fiſſure; and, without paſſing through the. Tendon. of the. 
Perforatus,. it could not have been. inſerted in the Le 


- 


F 
of the flat Side of che third Phakame, but near one of the 


op TI theſe two Tendons in the Phalanges, we 
may obſerve ſtill a farther Contrivance. This Inſertion is 
r in both, that is, the Extremities of the Tendons are 

not inſerted according to their Breadth, in a tranſverſe Line; 
but the Sides of their Breadth make an Angle with the Middle. 


PerForRAnsPeDrs, s1vEFLEexoR DictTORUM LON s. 

This is a long Muſcle, fleſhy above, and tendinous below ; 
lying on the back Side of the Leg, between the Tibia and the 

*lexor Pollicis longus, covered by the Soleus, and covering 
the Tibialis poſticus. ” 

It is fixed, - above, by fleſhy Fibres, to a little more than the 
Middle third Part of the back Side of the Tibia, near its external 
Angle, below the Inſertion of the Soleus ; and, alſo, to a 
kind of Ligament, which runs down from the Middle of 
the Tibia. It afterwards ends in a Tendon, which paſſes be- 
hind the inner Ancle on one Side, mal a little behind the Tibi- 
alis poſticus, in a ſeparate annular Ligament. | 

5 — thence it 1 under the Sole of the Foot, ſending off 
a2 Detachment, by which it communicates with the Flexor 

Pollicis longus. There it is divided into four ſmall flat Ten- 
dons, which go to the third Phalanges of the four ſmall Toes, 
in the ſame manner as the Perforans of the Hand. . 

Tneſe four Tendons agree, likewiſe, in this, with thoſe of 
the Hand, that they give Inſertions to the Lumbricales ; but 
they differ from them in this, that before the Separation they 
are joined, laterally, by an auxiliary fleſhy Body, which I name 
Flexor Digitorum acceſſorius. | 
T be Perforatus, or Flexor Digitorum brevis, binds the ſecond 
Phalanges ; and the Perforans, or Flexor longus, the third; the 
Uſe of theſe Muſcles being nearly the ſame with the Perforatus 
and Perforans of the Hand. inſlow. | 

PERFORATA. A Name for the HyperICUM. 
PERFORATIO. Sometimes ſignifies a Seton. 

PERFOR ATUS MUSCULUS. * 


PERTORAT US Manus, vol co SUBLIMIS. 


This Muſcle is conſiderably large, lying along the Inſide of 
the fore Arm, fleſhy for the greateſt Part near the Articulation 
of the fore Arm with the Gs Humeri, and near the Carpus 
terminating in four diſtinẽt Portions, which become the ſame 
Number of long ſmall Tendons. The Name of Sublimis has 
been given to it; becauſe it lies almoſt on the Surface of the 
fore Arm ; and that of Perforatus, from the Slits found near 
the Extremities of its Tendons. 

It is commonly made up of four Muſcles, cloſely united by 
their fleſhy Portions, repreſenting there one large Body of 
Muſcles. It is fixed above to the ſuperior internal Parts of the 
Ulna and Radius, (this laſt Bone being conſidered in its na- 
tural Situation) and to that of the interoſſeous Ligament. A 
little below the Middle of the fore Arm, this large fleſhy Bod 
is divided into four diſtin Muſcles, which, on the lowe 
Quarter of the fore Arm, end in four flat Tendons of different 


res. | 

Thefe four Tendons M incloſed in a common membra- 
nous, or mucilaginous Vagina, which, likewiſe, furniſhes each 
Tendon with a particular thin Vagina. In this manner they 
advance to the Carpus, and paſs under the large annular trant- 
verſe Ligament : Beyond this Ligament, they ſpread again, in 
the Palm of the Hand, ſtill retaining their particular Vagina, 


and run between the Aponeuroſis Palmaris and Metacarpus, - 


toward the Fingers, feparating more and more by degrees. 

Sometimes there are at firſt only three Tendons, one of them 

being afterwards divided into two, in their Paſſage to the 

Fingers ; ſometimes they communicate, by a kind of Detach- 
ment, with the Tendons of the Perforans. | 

 , Having reached the Heads of the metacarpal Bones, they 


paſs under the four Arches, or Frana, formed by the Furce | 


of the Aponeuroſis Palmaris, and particular Septa of the great 
_ tranſverſe Ligament of the Palm of the Hand; and then each 
Tendon, having got beyond the Head of one metacarpal Bone, 
and beyond the Baſis of the firſt Phalanx, ehters the ligamen- 
tary Vagina, and the flat, or inner Side of that Phalanx; and 
is inſerted in the flat Side of the ſecond Phalanx, near its Baſis, 
the membranous Vagina accompanying it to its Inſertion. 
The e Vagina is ſtronger towards the Baſis, than 
towards the Head of the firſt Phalanx. N 
In paſſing the Inſide of the firſt Phalanx, the Tendon 
is divided by a long Slit, whiſh gives Paſlage to 4 Tendon of 
the Perforans, and from thence the Names of theſe two Muſcks 
This D , is contrived in a very ſingular 
manner: The Tendon is, ſirſt of all, divided in twoflatPortions, 


*. - 


— 
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and each Portion is contorted on the flat Side of the Phalanx 3 
4 
0 


ppoſite ate joined together all the Way to the Ex- 


tremity of the Tendon. By this Contorſion, the. Fiſſure 
ſeems to form two ſmall oblique Grooves, which ſurround the 
Tendon in oppoſite Directions; one Groove being covered by 


the Tendon, and the other covering it. 


| This is not all: The two Portions, having formed this double 


Groove by their mutual Contorfion, are not united, A= 
ſimply approaching each other at their Extremities ; for 
Portion is at that Place again divided into two others, ſmaller 
and ſhorter than the former; ſo that, in all, there are four nar- 
row Portions, the two neareſt of which croſs each other, and 
join the other two, ſo that from the four narrow ones ate form- 
ed two broad Portions anew, which are joined by their Edges, 
and afterwards inſerted in the Bone at a ſmall Diſtance from 
The Perforatus ſerves to bend the ſecond Phalanges of all the 
Fingers, except the Thumb; and the particular Muſcles, of 
which it is made up, may act ſeparately, by reaſon of their 
diſtin Inſertions in theſe The nion of the fleſhy 


Bodies by intermediate tendinous Septa may have ſeveral Uſes, 


the principal of which is, that. theſe Septa, being very broad 


and thin, give Inſertion to a great many fleſhy Fibres in a very 
ſmall Compaſs, and thereby ſupply the Place of four large 


| Tendons, which would have taken up much more Room; but 


by this Union theſe four Muſcles are more diſpoſed to act joint- 
ly than —_ P | 

They not only bend the ſecond Phalanges on the firſt, but, 
alſo, the firſt on the metacarpal Bones, and the Metacarpus 
and Carpus on the fore Arm. To conceive the Mechaniſm 
and Force of theſe Muſcles, which is very great, and neceſſary 
in certain Circumſtances, it muſt be obſerved, that as, in the 
Muſcles of the Scapula, every Muſcle, which can move a Bone 
in any given Direction, is, likewiſe, able with the ſame Force 
to keep it immoveable in any. Situation, againſt whatever tends 
to move it in a contrary Direction. The following Examples 
will 1 illuſtrate this Obſervation. FEA 

It is by bending the Fingers that we raiſe the greateſt Weights, 

that Sailors pull large Oars, that Printers turn the Screws of 
their Preſſes, and that Climbers ſupport their whole Bodies, 
even with an additional Burden upon them. It is by means of 
the Fingers, when bent, that we tear, pull up, bruiſe, and 
the like, things that require great Force to be fo treated, 

The Strength of Muſcles depends on the Multitude of their 
fleſhy Fibres, and the Extent of their Motions, on the Length 
of theſe Fibres ; and, conſequently, where-ever Strength is more 


neceſſary than large Degrees. of Motion, there we find the 


Fibres of Muſcles proportionably increaſed in Number; and, 
where-ever there is more Occaſion for a large Degree of Motion 
_ - Strength, the flelby Fibres-are of a proportionable 
n hs a o , 4 ; > 
1 the Perforatus we meet with both theſe Contrivances, a 
eat Number of Fibres for Strength of Motion, and a great 
ength of Fibres for Extent of Motion. The different tendi- 
nous Septa ferve to give Inſertions to a Number of moving 
Fibres, ſufficient for the Strength required in the Caſes already 
mentioned. | : 
Large Degrees of Motion are, likewiſe, ſometimes very 
neceſſary in this Muſcle, as for Inſtance, when we bend the 
Fingers at the ſame time that the Metacarpus and Carpus are 
bent on the fore Arm; and, in this Caſe, certain Faſciculi of 


Fibres are chiefly employ*d, which appear to be longer than the 


reſt. | 

The particular Uſe of the Tendons of this Muſcle is beſt 
underſtood with that of the Perforans Manus, 7 
PERFORATVUs PEDIs, s1vE FLEXOR DIGITORUM BREVIS, 


This is the undermoſt of all the common Muſcles of the 


Toes, being ſituated immediately above the Aponeuroſis Plan- 


taris, which it reſembles ſomething in Figure ; and hence we 
ſee, that it has been very improperly termed Sublimis. 

It is fixed by fleſhy Fibres to the anterior and lower Part of 
the great Tuberoſity of the Os Calcis; and to the neighbour- 
ing Part of the upper Side of the Aponeuroſis Plantaris. 

- Prod thence it runs forwards, being divided into four fleſhy 


- Portions, which terminate in the fame Number of Tendons, 


ſplit at their Extremities in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
blimis, or Perforatus of the Hand, and inſerted in the ſecond 
of the four ſmall Toes, a little nearer the Inſide, 

than in the Hand. HFinflow. 0 1 T 


| The Uſes of this Muicle are mentioned under the Perforans | 


- PERFRICTIO.-- — — Shivering, or Coldneſs, ' 
- PERIAMMA, or PERIAPTON, from T«@dr7s, to con- 


- 
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„which were neareſt, becomę oppoſite, and 


© PERIBLEPSIS, 


P E R 


PERIBLEP SIS, tei N e, from eg, to ſtare about. 
That kind of wild ſtaring Look, and Inſtability of the Eyes, 
which is perceived in People labouring under a elirium. 

PERIBOLE, mieBohn, from T+e:34Aaw, to ſurround. In 
1 de decenti Habitu, it ſignifies the Dreſs, Garb, 
or Cloathing of a Perſon. In other Places it imports a Tranſ- 
lation of the Humours, or morbific Matter, to the Surface of 
the Body, Thus, when a Diſorder is relieved by a copious 
Eruption of Puſtules, this is a Peribole, or Removal of the 
morbiſic Matter from the internal Parts to the Surface. 

PERICAR DIUM. See Cox, 


PERICARPIUM, mTeemdgnio, from Tet, about, and 


van, Fruit, Whatever ſurrounds the Fruit of Vegetables, 
whether Membrane, Huſk, or Pulp. Some reſtrain the Signi- 
fication to the ſoft and moiſt Pulp, which covers the Seeds, as 
in Apples, Pears, and Peaches. But, 


PrRicARPiIuu, from veel, and zar, the Wriſt, im- 


ports a topical Medicine apply'd to the Wriſt. 

PERICHAREIA, semi An Exceſs of Joy, which 
has been ſometimes known to produce ſudden Death. 

PERICHRISIS, A Liniment, | 

PERICLASIS, from v, about, and xAde, to break. A 
Fracture with a great Wound, wherein the Bone is laid bare. 

PERICLYMENUM, | | 

The Characters are; N : 

It has the Appearance of the Honeyſuckle. The Flower is 
monopetalous, reſembles, in ſome meaſure, a Tube, and has 
its upper Part divided into ſeveral almoſt equal Segments. The 
Ovary has its Top adorned with a dentated Crown, and be- 
comes a ſoft Berry, full of a compreſled, roundiſh Seed. 

Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of Periclymenum z which is, 

Periclymenum ; perfoliatum ; Virginianum ; ſempervirens, 
. H. L. 484. 485. Fo. & Deſer. Boerb. Ind. alt. 

ant. 2 hi 

There are no particular medicinal Virtues aſcribed to this 
Plant at prefent, that I know of. 

PERICLYMENUM is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Ca- 


PRIFOLIUM ; which ſce. 1 | 

PERICNEMIA, from ve, about, and xh, the Tibia, 
or Leg. The Parts about the Tibia. 

F PERICRANIUM, T$euco9 vio, The Name of a Mem- 
brane, which covers the Bones of the Skull, See CAPUr. 

PERIDROMOS. The extreme Circumference of the Hairs 
of the Head. | 

PERIESTECOS, teα¹,νH8L e, from mTeevionu, to ſurround, 
or guard, An Epithet for Diſcaſes, Signs, or Symptoms, im- 

orting their doing ſalutary, and that they prognoſticate the 
2 of the Patient. : 

PERIGRAPHE, mTeeryezpi. An inaccurate Deſcription, 
or Delineation, In Hippocrates, de decenti Habitu, it ſeems 
to import, a Characteriſtic. In Veſalius, Perigraphe are cer- 
tain white Lines and Impreſſions, obſervable in the Muſculus 
Rettus of the Abdomen. 

PERIN, mTveiv. A Teſticle, Some explain it, the Peri- 
num; others, the Anus. 

PERIN/EUM. The Space betwixt the Anus and Parts of 
Generation, divided into two equal lateral Parts, by a very 
diſtinct Line, which is longer in Males, than in Females. This 
Part . is ſubject to Laceration in a difficult Birth. See OBsTE- 
TRICATIO. And in this Part an Operation is perform'd, 
call'd The Pundture of the Oerinæum. See ISCHURIA. 

But the;pzincipal Diſorders to which this Part is ſubjeQ, are 
Abſceſſes, and Fiſtulas, | 


A 'FisTULA OF THE PERINAUM. 


Sometimes, after the'Operation of Lithotomy, or after a 


Puncture of the Perinæum or Bladder, or from an Abſceſs in 


the Perinæum near the Urethra, or from a Scirrhus in the 
Glandula Proſtata, or when, by the bad Habit of the Pa- 
tient, a Wound or Ulcer can by no means be' healed, but its 
Lips become callous, a Fiſtula is formed, through which the 
Urine is preternaturally diſcharged with great Uneaſineſs to the 
Patient. Theſe Fiſtulas are ſometimes generated in the Perinæ- 
um by malignant Abſceſſes, which ſpread amongſt the Fat under 


the Skin, to the Inteſtinum Rectum, and Scrotum, the Urethra 


remaining entire; but theſe cannot be called Urinary FHiſtulas, 
becauſe no Urine is 3 by them. The urinary Fiftulas are 
oſten occaſioned by the Uſe of Tents, or Pipes, which have 
been too long retained in the Wound after extracting the Stone; 
or when the Perinæum has been greatly diſtended, lacerated, 
or burſt, by a large rough Stone ; or when, by the Ohſttuction 
of a Stone in the Urethra, the Acrimony of the Urine cor- 
rodes the adjacent Parts, and at laſt the Skin, eſpecially if the 
Patient be of an ill Habit of Body. - 

ing to the Habit of 


The Cure of this Fiſtula varies according 
the Patient, and the Degree of this Diſorder. When the 


PEER 


large, and has conſumed a great Part of the Ure 
and the Patient is of an ill Habit ind ak foot ap) os. oy 


Fiſtula is 


out great Difficulty, and very ſeldom, obtained ; and the more 
callous, or inveterate, the Fiſtula is grown, the harder is the 
Taſk to remove it. On the other hand, if the Fiſtula is ſmall, 
and not much indurated, if the Patient is and of a 
ow Habit, the Cure may procecd with Eaſe and ition, 

ut if a Scirrhus is „ 2pm in the Proſtate Glands, before 
a Cure can be effected, the Scirrhus muſt firſt be removed 
which I have learned by Experience to be a molt difficult 

: | 

There are four Methods of treating theſs Fiſtulas : 1. The 
Tent-pipe, or whatever is contained in the Wound, which 
occaſioned the Fiſtula, muſt be immediately removed. Then 
the Patient muſt be laid upon the Bed, or a Seat, in the fame 
Poſition as is required for performing the Operation 'of Litho- 
tomy; and the indurated Sides of the Fiſtula muſt be extirpated 
with great Dexterity. After the Application of a vulnerary 
Balſam, or Powder, the Lips of the Wound muſt be brought 
into Contact by an adheripg Plaiſter, and over it ſhould be laid 
a narrow Compreſs on each Side of the Wound, and the Whole 


muſt be ſecured with a tight Bandage. After the Operation, the 


Patient ſhould be confined to his Bed, with his Knees tied toge- 
ther, and ſtrictly injoined to abſtain from Motion, that the 
Lips of the Wound may more eaſily coaleſce. For a few Days 
a very little Drink muſt be allowed him, that he may not be 
often excited to make Water. The Dreſſings ought not to be 
renewed till the ſecond or third Day, or as long as the Patient 
can contain his Urine. The Wound being, by theſe means 

almoſt conglutinated, the Patient may be treated in the ſame 


manner, as if he had been cut for the Stone; and, if he has 


Youth in his Favour, he ow begin to walk about gently, and 
by degrees. Thus, if the 12 not malignant, he may be 
reſtored to his former Health. 2. Another Method of Cure is 
by —_— the indurated or callous Lips of the Fiſtula with 
corroſive Medicines ; and, after removing the Eſchar with Baſi- 
licon, or a digeſtive Ointment, the Wound may be congluti- 
nated by a vulnerary Balſam, and adheſive Plaiſter, as before. 
The moſt proper Corroſives in this Caſe are, the Troches of 
red Lead, the Lapis Cauſticus, or Infernalis, or white Pre- 
cipitate mixed with Arceus's Balſam ; or, in a recent Fiſtu- 
la, a Piece of Bliſtering-plaiſter, according to Cheſelden's Me- 
thod, as we are told by Douglas, in the Appendix to his Hiſto- 
ry of the lateral Operation. 15 

It is to be obſerved, that the Cure of theſe Fiſtulas ſometimes 
advances lowly, eſpecially if the Orifice be wide; if the cal- 
lous Parts are not totally extirpated or conſumed; and if the 
Patient cannot ſufficiently refrain from Motion, or obſerve a 
proper Diet. If from theſe, or the like Cauſes, the Fiſtula is 
not removed, but begins to renew its Calloſity, the Operation 
muſt be repeated, till the Parts appear — 3. Sometimes 
theſe Fiſtulas may be cured, by bringing the Lips of the bleed- 
ing Wound, after the callous Part is cut off, into Contact, 
with a proper Suture, of two or more Stitches. The Dreſ- 
ſings may be thoſe before directed; and, as the Lips of the 
Wound appear to conglutinate, the Threads may be cut and 
extracted. 4. It may be ſometimes neceſſary, during the Cure, 
to keep a Catheter in the Bladder and Urethra, by which the 
Urine may be diſcharged, and its#Courſe .turn'd from the 
Wound, the Conglutination of which it would greatly obſtruct. 
If the Orifice of the Fiſtula be too ſmall to admit of theſe Me- 
thods, it may be dilated with a Sponge-tent, or enlarged by 
Inciſion. | | | 

I ſhall only mention another Way of treating theſe Fiſtulas, 
which is called The palliative Method. For this Purpoſe is the 
Inftrument deſcribed by Nuck and Solingen, and propoſed 
by Hinſlew, which, while the Fiſtula is compreſſed, and cloſed 
by it, prevents the Eflux of the Urine» that Way; and thus 
the Diſorder, when a perfect Cure cannot be obtained, may at 
leaft be mitigated. But Experience informs us, that this is not 
to be depended upon, as the Urine eaſily eſcapes through it, 
and it is troubleſome to the Patient. Heiſter. Chirurg. 


In Augu/t 1725. Mr. La Serre, Apothecary to the Ki 
nd... = Engliſß Officer 12 was 2 
Years of Age, and in a declining Condition. | 

He had the Scrotum very large and hard, covered with fiſtu- 
lous Sinuſes, through which Pus and Urine were diſcharged; 
which extended from the Anus to the Root of the Penis, and 
the Number of them daily increaſed. 

As it was the Urine that occaſioned all this Ravage, to pre- 
vent its eſcaping this Way, I endeavoured to introduce the Al- 


gal ; and was fortunate enough to paſs it into the Bladder, 
with much Difficulty, the Canal of the Urethra being 


* 
very callous and winding in its whole Extent. Vou know, 
that, in Fiſtulas in Perinæo of a ſhort Date, the Canal loſes its 
Pliancy, becoming bard and uneven ; that it, alſo, loſes its 
Figure, growing crooked in proportion to * 


to introduce another of 
ize of the Scrotum was muc 
and ho more Fiſtulas Were formed 3 ſome 
Culloſities wert reſolved, thoſe 
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<loſed up, and other freſh 
; which had fo long ſubſiſted. 
curuble without an 
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that we m 
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it, und to take off as 


ation, 1 hid a Con- 
— ind Mr. Boudou 
that ould go directly 
duce a Canmbla into 
e Callofity as we could, being 
perfuaded, that the Remainder would difſolve by an ample Sup- 


fore : Then I withdrew the Catinula; and ſubſtituted 4 round 
Piece of waxed Linen in its ſtead 
covered with Mucilage-plaiſter and 

I lefſen'd the waxed Cloths 
t contfact a little, and leave 
ough the Wound. 


„ as thick as my little Finger, 
Diachyloti with the Gums 
mixed together. ee 

the Canal migh 
the Ufine thr 


ſuppurate that alfo : To this end, I thruſt an 
1 atid paſling it through the Wound, put a 
and, withdrawing the Algaly, 


armed the Seton with the Unguen- 
tum Fuſcum to conſume the Calloſities, and to procure a large 
Suppuration; then armed it afterwards with Diachylon, mix'd 
with Ointment of Marſhmallows : I dreſſed the 
fame time with Unguentum Fuſcum, or with Diachylon 
Gums melted, with which I armed both 
| In ſhort, I deſiſted from the Uſe of the Seton, and 
ccks, all the Calloſities being entirely 
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the hole Circtinfetence of the Ulcer 1 and then it took an 
tim rine pi the 

the Woche In the Petivedtn Hit len. 33 — 31 
The Quality of this gravelly Abſceſs, and that of the Urine, 
which was very muddy, and ſoaded with Films, proving a Dif- 
poſition in the Blood to form Concretions and Petrefadtions, 1 
— the Patient would become ſubje& to the Stone, 
ided the Urins had not a very free Paſſage ; therefore. 5 
3 Opinion as to the M t of the Fiſtula in 
the Feringum, and reſolved i keep it open inflead of heal- 
it: Then, withdrawing the leaden Algaly that was in the 
Bladdet, I put a Catinula into the Woun » Whoſe Extremity 
reached beyond the bulous Part of the Urethra, near the 
Proſtatæ. This Cannula, ſupporting the Sides of the Fiſtula, 


which daily approached, ſuffered rine to paſs with | 
Facility, Lis by the Canal of the Urethra, are DN not 
have been ſuppurated without being a little cohtraRted, This 
Cannula did not confine the Neck of the Bladder ; fo that the 
Patient kept his Urine as long as he pleuſed: He wore it a 
conſiderable time, only drawing it out ſometimes to clean ie. 
Eight Months after; he came to ſee'me, and to inquire what 
Method it was moſt proper to take, He had drawn out the 
Cannula a Week before, becauſe it was incommbdious when he 
lat; and could not introduce it again. I examined the Fiſtula, 
which was a little contracted, and ſeethed to be cicattized : As 
no Matter iſſued from it, and he told me the Urine evacuated 
freely, both by the Fiſtula, and the Penis, I Judged that theſe 
on 9 3 ſufficient for it, and prevent the Forma- 
n of a Stone ; therefore thought it unneceſſary - 
few the Rae int e hs 2 
aw the Patient about a Year after, when the Fi | 
ſo contracted, that no Urine paſſed through it, but — freely 
diſcharged by the Penis. Le Dran, WT 
It has been always an Axiom, that to heal a Wound by the 
Art of Sal or to perform an Operation belonging to it, 
a thorough Knowledge is requiſite, both of the natural and 
preternatüral State of the Fart: I go ſtill farther, and ſay, that 
the Operation ſhould be performed two or three times in the 
Surgeon's Imagination, before he comes to the Patient ; and 
that it is an impro Time to take his Meaſures for the Ope- 
ration with the Inſtrument in Hand. The Diſtemper, Which 
is the Subject of the following Obſetvation, is one of thoſe 
Caſes, whereon (becauſe they are not out of the general Rule) 
we cannot toq much refle& before we begin. | 
In 1727. I had cut a hr of twelve Years of Age for the 
tone, extracting one conſiderably large; and he went from 
the Hoſpital perfectly cared: In 1929. he felt a Pain in 
making Water; and the Pain increaſing for ſeveral Days, 4 
ſmall Hole was at length formed in the Perinzum; by which a 
Part of the Urine was diſcharged, the reſt evacuating. by the 
Penis. In May 1730. he was brought to La Charite; they 
_ examined his Diſtemper, and found a Stone of the Bigneſs of 4 
Pea, fixed in the Fiſtula of the Perinzum, juſt under the Skin, 
which they eaſily extracted | | 
When 1 went to the Hoſpital to dreſs thoſe Patients I had 
cut, Mr. Morand committed this Lad to my Care again, I 
examined him, and found a fmall Orifice in the Perinzum, 
ſurrounded with Callofities ; and could only introduce 4 very 
ſmall Probe into the Bladder, which was then co in the 
Paſſage; as though it was in a Caſe, I endeavoured to intro- 
duce an Algal into the Penis; but the Extremity of the In- 
ſtrument, with my utmoſt Endeavours, would go no farther 
than ths Bulb FI r e. 5 or fungobs 
dei oxe, or turned | » D n 
, eee 
| iſtemper ſeeming to me of no ſmall Conſequence; I 
ichercel the Operation till the next Day, Harjng wall nde 
ed upon the Structure of the Par and upon the preſent Con- 
dition; to which the urinary Paſſage was reduced by the Ca- 
trices and Calloſities, 1 placed the Lad upon his Bed, in che 
m eration of Lithotom 
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geons. Firſt, I in an Alpaly into the Penis as' far as 
it would go, and ordered it to be held by an Affiſtant, in ſucty 
manner, that the Handle made a right Angle with the Body. 
Then 1 introduced a very lender Probe into the 


and upon this an hollow one open at the End, ſo that, 
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| eabractg the tnall Frobe, k conld nor e, and withdraw'd the 
ſis of the Os Pubis, I conduct Jong it Biftory 
the End of the Probe; obſervi et 
ſwered the Extremity of tlie 
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Rectum, I made a ſecond Inciſion. This 
paſſed a Gorget into the Bladder by means e ſame Probe; 
and, by the Aſſiſtance of the Gorget, introduced a leaden Can- 
nula. The fame Day the Urine, a Drop whereof had not 
paſſed by the Penis for three Months before, reſumed its natu- 
ral Courſe, Part diſcharging . Penis, and Part by the Can- 
nula. Perhaps the ſudden T 


tremity of the Algaly, occaſioned the Succeſs ; and that, by 
this means, I opened and renewed the Communication 


from the Neck of the Bladder, to the nervous Part of the 


Urethra. If it had not been the firſt Day, it could not be done 
after the Diſſolution of the Calloſities. I continued the Uſe of 
the Cannula for the Space of eight Days, during which time I 
diſſolved and deſtroyed the. Calloſities by the Aſſiſtance of Eſ- 
charotics. At the End of this Term, I took out the Can- 


nula, and left the Cicatrization of the Wound to Com- 


preſſes and Pandage'; and he was perfectly cured the twentieth 
of June, : is rot HA ad 
Ax ABSCEss OF THE PERI RUN. 


On the nineteenth of September 1726. a Gardener, about 
twenty-two or twenty-three Years of Ages leaving his Work 
in the Evening, was ſeized with an acute Pain in both Groins, 
which gave him a Difficulty in Breathing the whole Night. He 
ſent for his Surgeon the next Day, who, having examined the 

inful Part, found. neither Tumor, nor Inflammation: He 
bled the Patient, who was attacked with a Shivering ſome Hours 

after Bleeding, which was followed by a Fever. In the Eve- 


ning he was bled again, and the Pains were a little quieted ; 
but the third Day the Shivering and Fever returned about the 


ſame Hour; and then the Pain fixed upon the Perinæum. He 
was again twice blooded the two following Days, and, at each 
time, his Pains went off, and began again ſoon after. 

This induced his Surgeon to bleed him again the ſixth Day. 
The Patient ſtill complained ; and, though neither Elevation nor 
Inflamma ion appeared upon the Part, they applied anodyne 
Cataplaſms, which were continued for ſeveral Days : In this 
Interval, the Fever was become continual, the fame Pains ſub- 
ſiſted, and yet nothing appeared externally. The Surgeon gave 
the Patient ſeveral Clyſters, and purged him, ſubſtituting emol- 
lient Fomentations inſtead of the Cataplaſms. The Patient 
remained in this Condition till the Beginning of October, when 
a Tumor began to appear in Perinæo; and, on the ſeventh of 
that Month, he came to the Hoſpital = _ 

Till this time he could not make Water, but with infinite 
Pain, and yy a Drop at a time ; at length he had a total 
Suppreſſion of Urine, and was obliged to be probed in the 
Night. | 

n the Morning I found the Tumor in Perineo inconſi- 
derable, and probed him to know in what Condition the 
Urethra was; and, the Catheter not paſſing without Difficulty, 
there was Reaſon to preſume it was affected either by the Preſ- 
ſure or Inflammation, 

To haſten the Suppuration, I applied a maturating Cataplaſm, 
which occaſioned the Tumor to riſe conſiderably in the Night ; 
and, finding a Fluctuation in the Morning, I open'd it, firſt 
introducing the Algaly into the Bladder, that I might not loſe 
Sight of the Urethra. A has ann of ſerous Pus iſſued 
from it; and though the Inciſion was large, having dilated as 
much as poſſible, both above and below, all the Sinuſes were 
not 3 ſome extending beyond the Reach of my Finger: 
Then I dreſſed the Wound according to Art. The Patient made 
Water freely after the Operation, the Urethra not being affect- 
ed, and no longer compreſſed. He was bled again that Day. 
When the firſt Dreſſing was removed, all the Sinuſes appear- 
ed, which furniſhed a large Quantity of Pus. There was one 
which paſſed from the Neck of the Bladder, even towards the 
Bottom of it, in the Cellular Texture that ſurrounds it, and 
another that extended behind the Tuberoſity of the Iſchion. 
The Patient was bled again, but the Fever never left him; 
beſides, he had a yellowiſh Complexion. I ufed deterſive In- 
jections to all the Sinuſes in vain z the Wound was always of a 

Colour. The fixth Day after the Operation, he was ſeiz- 
ed with a Shivering, Which was followed by many others very 
i z and, 2 Suppuration diminiſhing, he died on the 


ninth. | 
I opened the Body, and found, beſides the Sinuſes that ex- 
tended by the Side of the Bladder into the Cellular Texture 
that ſurrounds it, my YO nk ore ſo — 
ious, that you might crum between r Fi 

like a Bere of Touchwood E 1 
XR EMARK S. 8 
It is not ſurpriſing, that the Bone ſhould be ſo far deſtroyed in 

_ . fo ſhort ee "for the Co Publa's of x ſpongy” Texcure, 
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being perform, 1 | 


| ught I had, at the time of the 
Operation, of turning the Edge of my Biſtory towards the Ex- 


like the Extremities of the large Bones ; and their Cells 
always lined with a Membrane furniſhed with Veſſels 
_ Glands, that ſeparate the Succus Medullaris from the Blood. 
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us, lie N the Reach of Gade Relief. For 
this Reaſon, a Diſtemper in them ruins the ious Tex- 
ture of the Bone, before any certain Sign makes it external- 
ly manifeſt ; and, even when it becomes manifeſt, it is too 
| hate to ſtop its Progreſs, the Bone being deſtroy'd. : 
For this Reaſon Collections of Pus in the Cellular Texture of 
the Bones cannot be called critical, although the Maſs of 
Blood may be depurated by them, as well as by Matter col- 
lected in the ſofter Parts. Therefore I ſhall call them ſympto- 
matic, ſince they can only cauſe the Loſs of a Limb, When 
they are formed upon Parts that may be amputated. 
With regard to the Method of Cure in ſuch a Caſe, the In- 
flammation that preceded the Putrefaction of the Membranes, 
Might have been diffipated by copious and repeated Bleedi 
It is true, that the Patient was bled five times in five 
Days; but the Relief he received from each Bleeding, is a 
certain Proof, that, if theſe five had been verfarmed l feſt 
Day, the Inflammation would have entirely yielded. 
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Though nothing appeared externally, yet there was a deep 


acute Pain; and whereſoever that is found, it is ſufficient to 
fear an Inflammation, if not already begun, at leaſt at hand; 
and to act accordingly. | £#-# 
The Blood may, without doubt, be diſpoſed to be inflamed, and 
fix indifferently upon one Part or another; but its Quantity, 
its rapid Courſe to one Part more than another, for Reaſons 
of which we are ignorant, theſe two, jointly with the ſmall 
Diameter of the Veſſels, are what cauſe the Diſturbance, 
which muſt of Neceflity augment, while the ſame Cauſes 
ſubſiſt. We muſt, therefore,. not only diminiſh the Quan- 
| tity of Blood, and divert its Courſe, when it threatens any 
Part, by a convenient Regimen, but by copious and quickly 
repeated Bleedings. | rg 
our Bleedings, in twenty-four Hours, often ſtop the Progreſs 
of an Inflammation, that twenty would not cure, when once 
arrived to a certain Degree. Le Dran's Surgery. 


N. B. An Algaly is a fort of hollow Probe or Catheter. 


PERIN-KARA. H. MH. A wild Olive- tree of a vaſt Big- 
neſs, growing in Malabar, and bearing Fruit in Form, Size, 
and Subſtance, reſembling the larger Sort of Olives ; when ripe, 
they are of 'a purpliſh-azure Colour, of a ſweetiſh acid and 
rateful Taſte ; but, when immature, they are of a yellowiſh 
lour, and of an auſtere and bitteriſh Tale. | 

The Fruit is accounted a Delicacy, and preſerved with Sugar, 
or kept, like Olives, in Pickle, to ſerve as Sauce for other 
Foods at Dinner and Supper, being ſtrengthening to the Sto» 
mach, and greatl Jromoding Digeſtion. Ran H. P. 1 

PERIN-NIROURI /e Ma Nirouri. H. M. A MHala- 
eee bacciferous Shrub, with a brittle Stone containing ſix 

ernels. 

PERIN- PANEL. H. M. A bacciferous Indian Shrub, bear- 
ing its Flowers in Cluſters, and an oblong Fruit, containi 
four Seeds: It grows in Malabar, and is always green, 
with Flowers and Fruit upon it. Of the Leaves dry'd, and 
put upon Coals, is made a Suffumigation, which is ſaid to give 
a moſt effectual Relief in hyſteric Paroxyſms. Raii H. P. 

Of the Flowers, Fruits, and Roots, boiled in Water, with 
Long- pepper, and the Seed of Cumin, is prepared a Drink, 
which is highly comm ended for the Aſthma, Cough, Phthiſis, 
and the like Affections of the Lungs. The Leaves with the 
Bark, boiled in an Infuſion of Rice, and reduced to the Form 
of a Cataplaſm, and thus applied to a Tumor, are ſaid to be 

werful Ripeners of the ſame. Of the Bark of the Tree boil- 
ed with Milk, Honey, and Butter, is prepared a Balſam, which, 
taken inwardly, and applied outwardly to the Place, is ſaid to 
cure the Pleuriſy. The Tyjerin Nirouri, the Authors of the 
Hortus Malabaricus tell us, is very like the preceding ; and 
o have given us no diſtinguiſhing Characters of it, nor added 
a Cut. Raii H. P. | g hes | 
PERINTCTIDES. Puſtules, or | Pimples, which break 
out in the Night. | and 
” PERIODEUTES, mTeewd:vr1;. A Mountebank. © 
 "*PERIODUS. © The Period of a Diſeaſe is the Time betwixt 
the Accefs of one Fit, or Paroxyſm, and that of the next, in- 
— Vo * n Lee and Intermiſſion, or 

emiſſion. Theſe, in ſome Diſeaſes, are frequen reg 
lar and conſtant, as in Fevers ; but — Des, | 
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more irregular and uncertain, as in Epilepſies: Hence ſuch 
Diſeaſes are called Periadical. r 
The Period of the Blood is its Circulation. 
_  PERIOSTEUM.:-. The fine ſenſible Membrane of the 
Bones. See Os. OP n N 
PERIPHIMOSIS. The fame as PARAPHINMoSs Is. 
PERIPLEUMONTIA. + The fame as PRRITNEUM OWA. 
The Characters are; | e | 
The Flower is monopetalous, and. rotated ; the other Cha- 
raters are the ſame with thoſe of the | 
Boerhaave mentions five Species of Periploca; which are, 
1. Periploca; foliis oblongis. T. 93. „ Folio oblongo. 
393. „ | 
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2. Periploca; Monſpeliaca; foliis rotundioribus. Tourn, In/t. 
93. Boerh. Ind. 4. 315. Scammonia; Monſpolinca. Offic. 
—— Mon ſpeliaca 2 ratundioribus. C. B. P. 294. 
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nia Mon ſpeliaca flore parve. J. B. 2. 136. Scammonia Va- 
lent ina. oem — Emac. 866. Apocynum latifolium Stam- 
monia Valentina. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1088. ITALIAN, or 
FRENCH -SCAMMONY.- - „ bn. 2th 
It is cultivated by the. Botaniſts, and flowers in Auguſt. The 
concreted Juice, which is uſeful in Medicine, requires to be 
given in larger Doſe than that of the true Scammony, as be- 
ing lefs effectual. Dal. | | | 
3. Periploca; Monſpeliaca; foliis acutioribus. 7. 93. Scam- 
monie Mon/peliace affmis, faliis  acutioribus. C. B. P. 294. 
2 latifolium, amplexicaule. J. B. 2. 135. M. H. 3. 
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4. Periploca; foliis Scammoniz acutiſſimis. 
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5. An Periploca; foliis atro · viridibus, maculatis, Scammo- 


nii latioribus? Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. 
The Plant is of a poiſonous Quality, eſpecially the fourth 
cies; but not to ſuch a Degree as the Apocynnm. The 
uice of the ſecond is a Species of Scammony; and operates 
almoſt in the ſame Manner. Zift. Plant. adſcript. Boerh, 
PERIPLUSIS, T:ei7avs:s. A Diarrhcea, when the Ex- 
crements diſcharged are extremely thin and watery, is ſome- 
times called by this Name. | | 
PERIPNEUMONIA VERA. A true Peripneumony, or 
lo nu of the Lungs 3 from tel, about, and Tre0paey, 
the Lungs: RE VER 
. When in thoſe pulmonary Veſſels: which are ſuſc le of an 
Inflammation, a true Inflammation is form'd, the Diſorder is 
called a Peripneumony. | 
The Veflels ſuſceptible of ſuch an Inflammation are the 
ry and Pulmonic Arteries, and their lateral lymphatic 
eſſels. | 
Hence we may conceive two different Kinds of Peripneumo- 
nies, one of which has its Seat at the Extremities of the Pul- 
monary Artery, and the other in the Bronchial Arteries. - 

It is ſufficiently obvious, that the former is far more danger- 
ous than the latter; that the more dangerous may ariſe from 
that which is leſs ſo; and that they have many Cauſes in com- 
mon. | 

Theſe numerous Cauſes may be reduced, 

1. To the general Cauſes of all Inflammations throughout 
the whole Body. | 

2. To thoſe which in a particular manner affect the Lungs, 
ſuch as an Air too humid, dry, hot, cold, heavy, or light; 
or an Atmoſphere impregnated with cauſtic, aſtringent, or 

_ coagulating Exhalations, and conſequently unſalutary; a thick, 
dry, and viſcid Chyle, cither mixed with acrid Particles, or free 
from ſuch a Mixture; violent Exerciſes of the L_ by Run- 
ning, Wreſtling, Efforts, Singing, Crying, or Rid 

inſt the Wind; c 
introduced into the Veins running to the Heart ; violent Per- 
turbations of Mind ; a Quinſey accompanied with an Oppreſ- 
ſion of the Breaſt, and an Orthopncea ; a violent Pleuriſy, and 
an exceflive Paraphrenitis. | 

If theſe Cauſes have once excited the Diſeaſe, it will 
produce various Effects, according to the Diverſity of the Part 
affected; for a Bronchial Inflammation, by Compreſſion and 
Contagion, inflames the contiguous Sm of the Pulmo- 


Ar tery. | | 

| 2 ben th Extremities of the Pulmonary Artery are inflamed, 
the Blood becomes ſtagnant, the Veſſel is extended, the moſt 
liquid Part of the Fluids is, as it were, expreſſed by Tranſuda- 
tion ; the thicker Part of the Fluids is accumulated ; and all 
the Blood, as yet capable of Circulation, is collected between 
the Right Ventricle of the Heart, and the Extremities of the 
2 Arteries: Hence the Lungs become oppreſſed, in- 
capable of expanding themſelves, and livid ; the Left Ventriele 
of the Heart is deprived of Blood ; a great Weakneſs is brought 
on; the Pulſe is ſmall, ſoft, and highly unequal ; the Reſpira- 
tion is ſmall, frequent, difficult, hot, accompanied with a 
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* 1 the Blood 222 ight Auricle and 3 of . 
eart es z the Face, Eyes; Countenance, Fauces, 
Tong on gy. become — red; and, at laſt; 
a ſuffocating Death, attended with an unſurmountable Anxiety 

If a Peripneumony ſtrongly affeds both Lobes of the Lungs 
at once, a ſudden and inevitable Death will enſue 3 fince, in 
ſuch a Caſe; Nature can be aſſiſted by no-antiphlogiſtic Medi- 
But if a Peripneumony affects only a ſmall Part of one of 
the Lobes of the Lungs, and does not proceed from violent 
Cauſes, there are ſome, though not infallible Hopes, that it 
may be happily cured. | 1070 

rom what has been ſaid, we may deduce the diagnoſtic and 
prognoſtic Signs of a Peripneumony; eſpecially if we conſider; 
that the Terminations of this Diſorder are the ſame with thoſe 
of an Inflammation. Hence it has, alſo, various Stages, ac- 
cording to the different Times of its Duration; ſo that it may 
terminate in a Recovery, ſome other Diſeaſe, or in Death. 

A Peripneumonia is cured, 

1. By a benign Reſolution, if the Habit is lax, the Humour 
mild, the Viſcidity not too great, and the Part affected, whe- 
ther in the Bronchial, or Pulmonary Arteries, not conſiderable. 

2. By a ſpeedy, free, and copious ſpitting of yellow thickiſh 
Matter, mixed with à little z in conſequence of which 
the Pain is alleviated, Reſpiration amended; the Pulſe render d 
4 and fuller, and the Spit itſelf ſoon transformed into a 
mild Nature, and changed into a white Colour. This princi- 
pally happens, when the Seat of the Diſorder, whether in the 

chial or Pulmonary Artery, is not very large. | 

8 By a bilious Flux, which affords Eaſe, and in which 
a Matter, almoſt reſembling the Spit already. deſcribed, is 
eliminated. 

4. By a copious, thick, and hypoſtatic Urine, which affords 
Eaſe, has, at firſt, a red, and then a whitiſh Sediment, diſ- 
charged before the ſeventh Day. In this Caſe, the Reſpiration 
becomes eaſy ; the Fever mild, and of a good Kind; the Thirſt 
is removed; and the Heat, Moiſture, Laxity, and Softneſs, 
are equal all over the Body. : 

A Peripneumony may terminate in ſome other Diſeaſe, de- 
pending either on the Nature of an Inflammation, or of the 

ungs themſelves, according as they are by this means de- 
prived of their proper Action. "1 

Hence, in the firſt place, a Peripneumony may terminate in 
a Suppuration; which happens, when the inflammatory Mat- 
ter, being neither reſolvable by Nature, nor corrected by Art; 
but, however, being mild, ſtagnant, hot, and ated upon, breaks 
the ſmall Veſſels, reſolves them into Pus, and, by extending 
or corroding the Sides of the Veſſels in which it is confin'd, 
forms an Abſceſs, or Apoſtem, within fourteen Days. | 

That this is about to happenz may be known from the fol- 
_— Signs: | ; 

1. If ſure Sighs of a pretty ſevere; though not of the 
molt violent Peripneumony, have previoully appear'd. 12 

2. If a Reſolution, and its Signs, have not appear'd ſoon 
enough; that is, before the fourth Day. 

3. If the Symptoms are neither reliev d by a concocted 
Spit, evacuated on the critical Days, which are the third, 
fifth, ſeventh, ninth, eleventh, and fourteenth, which indi- 
cates that the Cure is begun, by the ſucceſſive Change of the 
Spit ; nor by Veneſection, nor by Medicines, and a proper 
Regimen. 12 

* If on the contrary, the U aun, of themſelves not 
very violent, obſtinately remain, and are accompanied with a 
ſoft undulating Pulſe, and a continual Delirium. © 

That an Apoſtem is really forming, may be known, 

I. If the Signs above enumerated ate preſent; 

2. If ſlight, wandering, and often recurring Horripilations 
happen without a manifeſt Cauſe z if the Pain remits, and the 
Dyipncea continues; if the Cheeks and Lips are red; if a 
Thirſt is preſent, and a Fever, eſpecially towards the Evening, 
afflicts the Patient; and if the Pulſe is weak and ſoft. 
That an Apoſtem is already form'd, may be known, 

1. From the preceding Signs: | ot 
2. From the obſtinate and dry Cough, which is increaſed 
after eating; the difficult, ſmall, and wheezing Reſpiration, 
which is accompanied with a kind of Noiſe, and increaſed after 
Eating or Exerciſe ; a Capacity of lying with Eaſe only on one, 
and that is the affected, Side z a continual periodical Fever aug- 
mented after Eating, Drinking, or Exerciſe, and attended 
with a Redneſs of the Cheeks and Lips; a Loſs of Appetite ; 
an exceſſive Thirſt ; — * Sweats, eſpecially about the Breaſt 
and Forehead ; frothy Urine; Paleneſs; Extenuation ; and; 
laſtly, from the extreme Weakneſs of the Patient. | 
: An Apoſtem already formed has various Terminations ; for 
1. It either ſuffocates the Patient by A ay = 

; W 


' andif 


An Apoſtem is difipated by purulent Spit, which conſumes 
1 frees the Patient from the Diſorder ;z or, 


Tranſlation is but, if the Tranſlation is to the Liver, 

Spleen, or Brain, the Event is rally fatal. Hence peri- 

pneumonic Abſceſſes are form'd about the Ears, Legs, and Hy- 
hondria. | 


That ſuch Abſceſſes are about to be form'd, may be known, 

1. By an Obſervation of the Signs of a Peripneumony not 
of the worſt Kind; accompanied with a Fever, neither violent 
nor malignant, though continual ; with a Pain, Anxiety, and 
Heavimeis of the Thorax, and a Dyſpneea, which are not vio- 
lent, and without being attended with the Signs of a Reſolu- 


her If, in Conjundtion with theſe Signs, the Pulſe is greatly 
and continually AuQtuating 3 and, | 
3. By the Pains, Redneſs, Heat, and Tenſion, about theſe 


Parts. h | - | 
That ſuch Abicelfes are about to be form'd about the Legs, 
may be known, | : 

1. If the Signs of future Abſceſſes are preſent ; and 

2. If, together with theſe, the Signs of a ſlight Inflamma- 
tion about the Hypochondria are obſerved. 

That ſuch Abſceſſes are about to be form'd about the Ears, 
may be known, | | ; 

1. If the Signs already enumerated are preſent ; and, 

2. If the eee are at the ſame time ſoft. 

That the Matter of an Abſceſs is convey d to the Liver, may 

1. If the before enumerated Signs are preſent; and, 

2. If there is a permanent Pain of the Liver, accompanied 
with a Diſcharge of yellowiſh Urine, and a yellow Colour of 
the Skin. Hence, an Apoſtem of the Liver ariſing, terrible 
\ Diſorders are produced. 

If theſe Abſceſſes in the Legs, and about the Ears, relieve 
the Lungs, and remove the Fever; if they remain purulent, 


running, and fiſtulous ; and if they happen ſoon enough; that 


is, before the ninth Day; they are always ſalutary: But, if 


they ariſe after the Spit is —_— purulent, though not very 
yellow, and without affording Relief, they are bad; but if, 
aſter they are form'd, they diſappear, the Diſeaſe being crude, 
end the Peripneumony 9 they are abſolutely mortal. 

A Peripneumony may, alſo, terminate in a callous or 
ſcirrbous Tumor of the Lungs, if an impacted Matter, and 
other Conditions, contributing to the Generation of a Scirrhus, 
concur. See INFLAMMAT10. Hence the Patient's Reſpira- 
tion during the whole remaining Part of his Life is difficult, 
attended with a Cough, cannot be performed but in an eret 
Poſture, is 22 _ N _ Ve re and pos af 
nied with the alread cri igns of a latent Apoſtem. 
Hence ariſes the Adbelion of the 1 to the Pleura. 

If the Bronchial or Pulmonary Artery are, either from an 
fnternal or external Cauſe, ſeized with a violent Inflammation, 
a Gangrene ſoon ariſes ; and hence a Sphacelus, on account 
of the Quantity and Motion of the Blood, and the continual 
Motion of theſe ſlender. Viſcera. That a Gangrene is about 


to ha may be known, - N | 
2 2 the Signs of an highly violent Peripneumony, not re- 
lieved by any Accident, or Art. — . 
2. By the great and ſudden Weakneſs, principally diſcover- 
ing itſelf in the Pulſe ; and, 
| uy a Coldneſs of the Extremities. But that a Gangrene 
is 4 form'd, may be known, if theſe Signs have preceded, 
Spit is ichoraug, thin, cineritious, livid, black, and 
fetid, This State is ſoon ſucceeded; by Death. 
Theſe various Changes of a oy - to be learn · 
ed from an Obſervation of the Arp of Diſeaſe, and a 
Diſſection of the. Carcaſes of thaſe-who have died of it. 
Hence tis obvious, that the Diſorder which the Antients 
deſcribed: under the Name of a Peripnemeny, is. a true In- 
Aammation of the Lungs. | | 
Prognoſtic, therefore, will be clear and juſt; when we 
aſſert, that a Peripacumony is. alwaye.dangerous, on account 
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the great Neceſſity of the Funftion of the Lungs to Life; 
and the Correction of the inflamma Matter — 


ſels, which are eaſily deſtroy d; and, laftly, on account of 


the Impoſſibility of a Revulſion, ſo requiſite to the Cure of an 
Inflammation. 

From what has been ſaid we underſtand, when, why; and 
with what Symptoms, a — * — mortal: For if 
the whole Lungs, er with the Heart, are inflamed; if 
the Heart falls to the Side ; if the Patient is ſeized with a Para- 
plegy, becomes cold, and is deprived of Senſation ; then he 
dies on the ſecond or third Day. If, in the Beginning of the 
Diſeaſe, the Urine is good, and duly concoRted, but thin after 
ight of the Diſorder, the Patient 
is obliged to ſit erect; if he diſcharges Pus by Stool; if the Diſ- 
caſe is of the dry Kind, and accompanied with anHeat and Noiſe 
in the Throat, ing, as it were, from aStu of the 
mn, if the Diſeaſe is violent in very dry, hard, and cal- 
lous Habits, and ſuch as have been to Exerciſe; if 
it is of a bad Kind, and y'd with a Stillicidium of 
very red Blood; if it is of the dry Kind, accompanied with 
red Spots on the Breaſt z if a Coryza, or exceflive Sneezing, 
either precedes or follows it; if it ariſes from a burning Fever 
if a bilious Spitting with Pus begins immediately after the fixth 
Day ; if from the Beginning the Spit is very loody, entirely 
yellow, white, and round, very frothy without affording Relief; 
if it is dark-coloured, clayiſh, like the Lees of Oil, black, livid, 


- unequal, or #ruginous z and laſtly, if neither the Fever, nor the 


Difficulty of Reſpiration, remit ; the Patient dies on the ſeventh 
or ninth Day. And, when ſuch Patients die, their Pulſe fails, 
— 1 me op —_— cold, except their Breaſt, 
Neck, ead, which are i ho their Cheeks 
become red and livid. ri | 

The Cure of a Peripneumony is to be varied according to 
the different Stages of the Diſcaſe, and its Symptoms ; ſo that 
_ is beneficial at one time of the Diſorder, is injurious at 
another. | 

If, therefore, in a Peripneumony, the Habit is lax, the Hu- 
mour mild, the Viſcidity not great, and the Part of the Bron- 
chia and Lungs affected, not conſiderable, the Patient is to uſe 
Reſt of Body and Mind, a tepid moiſt Air, a Vapour-bath of 
mom Water, applied to the pulmonary Region, the Noſtrils, the 

outh, the Feet, and the Legs, ſlender Aliment, and light 
Drink ; aqueous, nitrous, farinaceous Medicines, and Prepa- 
rations of + Thus, | 


Take of Barley-water, forty Ounces ; of Nitre, two Drams ; 
and of Oxymel, four Ounces: Mix, and let the Patient 
drink two Ounces warm every Quarter of an Hour. 


But if, in a Peripneumony, a ſpeedy, free and ious Expecto- 
ration of yellow thick Spit, which res the Pain, amends 
Reſpiration, renders the Pulſe larger and fuller, and gradually 
becomes more mild and white, the laſt-mentioned Medicines 
are not only to be uſed, but, alſo, ſuch as are of an emollient * 
and depurating Nature, ſuch as promote Expectoration, and 
are gently reſtorative, and Steams. In this Caſe we are to abſ- 
tain from Veneſection, Purgatives, Sudorifics, and every other 
thing capable of diſturbing Expectoration. 


Take of Pellitory of the Wall, Agrimony, and Dandelion, 
each one Handful ; of the 8 of white Poppies, 
and Fennel, each one Ounce; and of Liquorice, one 
Ounce and' an half: Boil in fifty Ounces of Water, and 
exhibit in the ſame manner, and for the ſame Purpoſes, 
with the former. 


If a Peripneumony is attended with a bilious Flux, which 
affords Eaſe, and in which the Matter eliminated reſembles 
the Spit above deſcribed, mild and emollient Clyfters are to be 
uſed ; gentle Fomentations are to be applied to the Abdomen 
emollient and gently laxative Decoctions are, alſo, beneficial 
taking, at the ſame time, the other Meaſures before recommend- 


If, in a Peripneumonia, a copious, thick, and tic 
Urine, with a Sediment .at firſt rod, neo Fang en | 
ing whitiſh, is, to the Relief of the Patient, diſcharged be- 
fore the ſeventh Day, let all the Meaſutes' alteady rerun 
be taken; but let Baths: for the Feet be: added; and PFomenta- 
tions of the 3 internal emollient Clyfters, and the 
Application of Linen externally : Let the Patient; alſo; 
drink Decoctions of à gently abſtergent' and diuretic Na- 
ture, For this Purpoſe, | Soviet 
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Take of the Roots of Graſs,” Butchers-broom, Parſley, and 

Fennel, each two Ounces ; of Maſterwort, two Drams ; 
and of the bruiſed Seeds of Burdock and Parſley, each 
done Ounce: Boil with forty Ounces of Water, and exhi- 
bit for the ſame Uſes with the former. to IIS i!; 


Tf the Inflammation is recent, great, and dry, in a robuſt 
Habit, a little before ſound, and habituated to Exerciſe, it 
may be diſcovered by the Signs already enumerated ; and we are 
forthwith to have recourſe, SY 

1. To ſpeedy _ copious Wks, wh bs be infti- 

according to the 0 caſe, uly repeat- 

2 2 of thick Blood may be leſſen'd, and 
proper Room made for diluting Liquors. 

2. To Vapour-baths of an emollient Nature, continually 

applied to the Pulmonary Region, and frequently to the other 
| Pitts of the Body. „ ants; 7 

To diluent, reſolvent, emollient, laxative, antiphlogiſtic, 
nitrous, and anodyne Decoctions, to be often drank warm, and 
in ſmall Quantities. 4 
3 T0 Wild anüpblegite * n, ne 
g. To a ſlender Diet, conſiſting of antiphlogiſtic Juices. 
I the Inflammation, being great, accompanied with a Fever, 
and other violent Symptoms, „ the third Day, and 
if the Signs of an Inflammation tending to a Suppuration are 
ent, there is always much Danger, though the Diſeaſe may 
— ſo long, as to afford a due Time for the Cure. In 
2 We are to uſe no Veneſection or, if ſome important Cir- 
cumſtance call for it, only a ſmall Quantity of Blood is to be 
taken away. i 4 1 ; 
42. We are to uſe flender Food, but ſomewhat incraſſating, 
and conſiſting of maturating Subſtances, as Pot-herbs, farina- 
ceous Vegetables, Peas, an4 ripe Autumnal Fruits. 

3. Till the fifth Day, from the Beginning of the Diſorder, 
we are to uſe Baths for the Region of the Lungs, conſiſting of 
emollient and maturating Ingredients. © 08 

4. On the fifth and fixth Days, we are to uſe theſe Baths, 
adding Sorbitions, which gently excite a Cough, -and produce 
Repletion, that thus, on the ſeventh Day, the Part may be re- 
liev'd by a Diſcharge of concocted Pus, the Veſſels attenuated, 
and Life ſuſtained. For this Purpoſe, . 


Take of the Vinegar of Squills, fix Drams; Oxymel of 

Saule, three — 2 Polychreſtum, one Dram; 
Barley- water, eight Ounces ; and diſtilled Hyſſop- water, 
four 8 : Mix all together; and let the Patient drink 
one Ounce every Half- hour. | 


Take of Coffee, two Pints ; of Honey, two Ounces and 
of Elder-vinegar, half an Ounce: Mix all together, and 
let the Patient drink as much of it as he pleaſes warm. 


If ſufficient Signs inform us, that an Abſceſs is form'd in the 
Lungs, its breaking into the Aſpera Arteria is to be accele- 
rated; aſter which the ulcerated Part is to be quickly and ſafe- 
ly depurated. | xd 
The breaking of the Abſceſs is brought about, if, after the 
Uſe of many foft and ſubpinguious Aliments, and ſoft Wine, 
the Lungs already ſuppurated, and prepared by warm Steams, 
are agitated either by Crying, Coughing, Expectorants, Con- 
cuſſion in a Ship, or Coach. | 

But as ſoon as there are any Signs, that the Apoſtem is broken, 
we are to uſe a Milk, and a mild, and not eaſily putrefying, ve- 
getable, Diet : Then, in the Day-time, weare to uſe aperient and 


deterſive Medicines ; and, towards Evening, gentle Opiates: 


Emollient Steams, failing in a Ship, riding on Horſeback, or 
in a Coach, are, alſo, to be uſed. 

Medicines of an aperient and deterſive Quality, proper for 
open Ulcers of the Lungs, are theſe following : The Leaves of 
the common, black, white, and golden Maidenhair, Agri- 
mony, Lady's-mantle, Brooklime, Betony, Meadow-daiſy, 
Borrage, Oak of Feruſalem, Bugle, _ wort, Germander, 
Ground-pine, Succory, Dandelion, Endive, Hedge-muſtard, 
Fennel, Fumitory, Ground-ivy, Noble Liverwort, Star Liver- 
wort, Alexanders, St. John's-wort, Hyſſop, Woad, Lettuce, 
Harts-tongue, white Horehound, Devil's-bit, Moneywort, 
Reſt-harrow, Primroſe, Self- heal, Sage of Feruſalem, Soap- 
wort, Scabious, Water Germander, Solomon's-ſeal, - Flix- 
weed, Coltsfoot, Garden and wild Valerian, Vervain, Vero- 
rice, Periwinkle, and Goldenrod. 

ſame Intention is anſwered. by Gum Ammoniac, Gal- 
banum, Opopanax, Sarcocolla, ich, Myrrh, Olibanum, 
and Turpentine, | | LEES e 


Take of the recent Leaves of Agrimony, Goldenrod, Be- 
tony, and Garden Valerian, each one Handful; of white 
777 " Horetiound, one fourth Par: of an Handful ; of the Five 


- aperient Roots, each one Ounce ; of the Flowers of the 
Leſſer Centaury, Agrimony, and St. John*s+ wort, 'eachone 
Handful : Boil in four Pints of Water ; of which let the 

Patient drink two Ounces every two Hours: Or, ; 


Take of the Roots of Burdock, China, and Sarfaparil 


la, each 
_ -* three Ounces: Boil in Water for half an Hour then add 
three Ounces of Saſſafras wood; and when they have boil'd 
a little, add to three Pints of the Decoction, two Ounces 
of the Syrup of the Five aperient Roots. Its Uſe is the 
ſime with that of the preceding. | 207. Wo Joon Lt 


Take of the beſt and moſt tranſparent Myrrh, two Drama ; 
and of the Volk of a new-laid Egg; one Seruple: To 

| theſe, when duly Triturated together in a glaſs A 
add of the beſt Frankincenſe, two Scruples :; Make into 
Pills, conſiſting of three Grains each, of which let the 
Patient take one or two before the Uſe of the DecoQion, 


Take of the beſt Myrrh, two Drams ; and of 

one Dram: Make into a Powder, to be divided into 

twelve equal Doſes; one of which let the Patient take 
every Morning and Evening with the 1 $6997 2 


: Taks of Myrrh, and Olibanum, each one Dram ond ol 
the pureſt Honey, two Ounces: Mix, and let the Fu- 
dient take one Dram every Hour. 1 

Gentle Opiates, to be uſed in the Evening, are theſe follow» 
Take of the Pilulz de Cynogloſſo, one Scruple ; form into 

fix Pills; of which let the Patient take one or two in the 


Evening, before going to Bed, 


| Take of the Styrax Pill, the ſame 5 8 To be uſed 
in like manner, and for the ſame Uſe. 


Take of Opium cut into thin Slices, and gently dried, one 
| Grain; of red Coral, twelve Grains; and of Olibanum, 
_ fix Grains: Make into a fine Powder, to be uſed like the 
© others, before going to Bed. OW” 


Taſte of the Syrup of Diacodium, half an Ounce ; of the 
Aqua Vitæ of Matthivlus, one Dram; and of diſtilled 
h 7 wo, one Ounce : Make into a Draught, to be 


+ 


Take of Opium, one Grain : Make into two Pills; one of. 
Which is to be taken in the Evening. ; 


Take of Opium, one Grain; of the Syrup of Maidenhair, 
four Drams ; and of the Water diſtilled from the Flowers 
of the red Poppy, one Ounce : Make into a Draught. 


For an emollient Steam : 


Take of the Leaves of Mallows, Marſhmallows, and Pel- 

litory of the Wall, each two Handfuls ; and of the Pow- 

der of Linſeed, two Ounces : Boil in Water; and let the 
Patient receive the Steam, as he draws in the Air. 


If there appear Signs, that the inflammatory Matter is be- 
come purulent, reſorb'd by the Veins in the Lungs, thence con- 
vey'd to the Blood, and depoſited on ſome other Part, whence 
the Lungs are reliev'd, and the Part which receives the Matter 
oppreſs'd, without any Certainty whither the' Matter will tend, 
then the Patient is to uſex light, fluid, gently aromatic, and ſome- 
what vinous Diet. His Body is to be preſerved in a State of 
Reſt : Let his Medicines be emollient, and gently aperient : 
Let his Lungs be treated with Emollients : Thus the peccant 
Matter will either be determined to ſome other Part, or farther 
diſſolved and eliminated: For this Purpoſe, 4 


Take of the expreſſed Juice of recent Chervil, and of ſweet 

Milk, each four Ounces; and of the Syrup of Hyſſop, 
one Ounce : Make into a Mixture; of which let the 
Patient drink one Ounce every two 


But if to the Signs which indicate,” that ſuch Abſceſſes are 
about to be formed, thoſe which ſignify a Determination of the 
Matter are join'd, the laſt-mentioned Meaſures are to be taken; 
and, at the fame time, the Parts indicated for the tion 
of this Matter, whether Ears, 1 are to be ſo treated by 
Suction, Relaxation, Stimulants, and Aperients, that they may 
reſiſt leſs, and attract the Matter more. 

If the Matter is determined to tbe Liver, the ſame Meaſures 
are to be taken with thoſe preſcribed when the Abſceſs is abſorb'd, 
without any certain Prognoftic whither the Matter tends : But, 
at the ſame time, let Aperients ſomewhat ſtronger, ſapona- 


* 


. By farina 


ceous and hepatic Subſtances, be uſed : Then let Clyſters; and 
Fomentations of the like Ingredients be, alſo, preſcribed. 


Take of the greater Soapwort, two Handfuls ; of recent 
Endive, four Handfuls ; and of the Flowers of wild Suc- 

+ - cot y, three Handfuls: Boil in three Pints of Water; and 
of the expreſſed Decoction, let the Patient drink: two 
_ . Ounces every two Hours. Fo tron) cou 


When a Peri terminates in a callous or ſcirrhous 
Tumor of the ungs, it is rarely ſuſceptible of a Cure ; tho 
it may ſometimes re a little to external and internal Emolli- 
ents, to riding on Horſeback, or in a Coach. 7% TAL 
When a Peripneumony degenerates into a Gangrene, it is 
abſolutely incurable. 0 3 

If in 4 Peripneumony, beginning to be carried off by Spit, 


1 ; * 1 
* % 


the Expectoration is ſtopt, we are immediately to uſe All our 


Endeavours to recal it. The Cauſes which retard this Ex- 
pectoration, are generally an exceſſive Cold, ſuddenly admitted 
to the Body; and excefhive Drineſs of the Parts all over the 
Body ; a burning Fever ſucceeding ; heating Medicines 3; 2 Diſ- 
charge of Stools, which does not prove critical; exceſſive 
Sweating ; and violent Commotions of Mind. 3279 
Immediately upon this, a freſh Inflammation ariſes from a 
Suppreſſion ot the Matter, and an Increaſe of it from Con- 


on: Hence are forthwith produced the ſame; Symptoms 


which ariſe from a primary Peripneumony ; but Accidents of 
this Nature generally ſoon prove mortal to Patients already 


When a Suppreſſion of Spit in a Peripneumony, | beginning 


to be carried off by that means, happens, the Misfortune is pre- 


vented, by the Steam of ſome hot, moiſt, and emollient Sub- 

ſtance, continually drawn into the Mouth and Noſtrils, and by 

that means convey d to the Lungs ; and by an Air artificially ren- 

beep ſimilar, or of a like Quality, with this Steam: The liberal 
E, 


alſo, of Liquors of a like Nature, eſpecially when pre- 
Fe with Honey and Vinegar, is highly beneficial. The ſame 


ntention is, alſo, promoted by gently reſolvent antiphlogiſtic 
Jedicines, ſuch as diaphoretic Antimony with fixed Nitre ; by 
gentle O jates; by avoiding Sweat; and, principally, by preſerv- 
ing the Calmneſs and Tranquillity of the Mind, For this Purpoſe, 


Take of ſimple Oxymel, three Ounces ; of the Syrup of 
Was Five Del alt, two Ounces ; of a . 
of Ground-ivy, ten Ounces; and of pure Nitre, one 
am: Make into a Mixture; of which let the Patient 

take one Ounce every Hour, 


Take of pure Laudanum, two Grains; of the Flowers of 
Sulphur, Sperma-ceti, and unwaſhed diaphoretic Anti- 
mony, each one Dram: Reduce to a fine — to be 

divided into twelve equal Parts; one of which the Patient 


may take every three Hours, with an Ounce or two of . 


| the preceding Mixture. | 


Take of the Flowers of Sulphur, two Drams ; of Olibanum, 
©-* = one Seruple ; / of Sperma-ceti, half a Dram; and of un- 
'  waſh'd diaphoretic Antimony, one Dram. Reduce to a 
Powder, to be divided into twelve Doſes, of which let 
the Patient take one every Hour, with an Ounce of the 


Take of the recent expreſſed Oil of Sweet-almonds, one 
_  Qunce and an half; of the Syrup of Violets, Virgin- 
_-'.- honey, and the Yolks of new-laid Eggs, each halt an 
_..., Qunce; form into a Mixture; of which let the Patient 
take half an Ounce every Hour, till the ExpeRoration 
return. Merv) :4 


* 


PrRI NEU MONA NOoTHA. A ſpurious Peripneumonia. 
This Diſorder is, frequently produced in the Winter by an 
Exceſs of Cold, and in the Spring by an Exceſs of Heat, It 
generally ariſes from-a viſeid Phlegm form'd in the Blood, 
ceous, Erude, auſtere, and ill concocted Ali- 
mens 4 G e | 
2. By a Want of laudable Blood+ — [e246 1 
3. By a Weakneſs of the Veſſele, Viſcera, and Bile ; 
4. By a Diminution of animal Motion: y 
5. By a Diſſipation of the more liquid Parts of the Fluids, in 
on ce of a Relaxation of the Secretory Veſſels: | 
6, By à Retention of the groſſen Parts of the Fluids, in 
ſequence of a Weakneſe of the Inſtruments of Excretion. 
This Phlegm gradually ſtuffa the Lungs, till the Diſorder 
3 into this terrible, and, often unexpectediy, mortal 
e e, e 
ken this Diſorder is of a conſiderable Standing, it pro- 
duces various Effects in the Body, and eſpecially thoſe peculiar 
4 | 


PUDHD 


and intenſely red. (G.) The B 


* 5 * 
2 | R [ | 


— a ſlow Peripneumony: Hence its Cure muſt neceſſarily be 
For Veneſection, celebrated ſo much as is neceſſary, in 
ſome Caſes of a true Peripneumony, is in this Diſorder highly 
prejudicial, on account of the Weakneſs of the Viſcera, and 
a Viſcidity of the Juices : Hence, what at firſt ſeems to afford 
Relief, ſoon after iucreaſes the Symptoms ĩ]ĩ?˙ʃ“ꝛ 
Attenuants in this Cafe ſo much eſteemed, whüſt the 
augment the Impetus on the Pulmonary Veſſels, often inc 
the Thickneſs and Impaction of the obſtructing Matter; by 
which means they ſoon render the Diſorder mortal. 
This Diſorder is frequently incident to old Perſons, thoſe 
pituitous, cold, and catarrhous Habits, or ſuch as labour under 
frequent Coryzas. It is generally produced by all thoſe 
Cauſes, which, 8 3 the ſtagnant Matter, act 
| as Running, Crying, Singing, Drinking 


upon the: Lungs, Sack as 
hard, eſpecially of heating Liquors, high A the Heat 
if t 


of a'Firg, of a Bath, or of the Sun, eſpecially if the Body is 
ſuddenly expoſed to Cold after ſuch an Heme [£3 in. 
This Diſorder at firſt deceives the unwary Patient by its fal- 
lacious 2 ; for, beginning with a ſlight Senſation of F atigue 
and Weakneſs, a Proſtration of almoſt all the Faculties of the 
Mind, a Difficulty of Breathing, pod an Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, 
it excites ſo gentle Commotionꝭ that the Heat and Fever ſcarce 
ly indicate any Danger. Soon after, wandering Horripilations, 
and the Paroxyſins of a gentle Fever, 1 the Diff» 
culty of Breathing, and Weakneſs, ſuddenly increaſing, Death 
happens, tho? hardly any Signs of it could be diſcovered, cither 
in the Urine, or the Pulſe. | | * 
- This Diſorder is moſt prudently cur. 
1. By letting Blood from a large Orifice: "aig? 
2. By a ſeaſonable Injection of Clyſters, which are to be re- 
ed daily, till the Symptoms evince, that the Lungs are re- 
ieved. Forth Pu de n en eee ee 
Take of Honey, three Ounces ; of Nitre, one Dram; 
one Yolk of an Egg; and of Barley- water, eight Ounces: 
| Make into a Clyſter. ron © F 
3. Let the Patient uſe a ſlender Diet of Fleſh · broth, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are impregnated with mild Acids; and let him 
drink a thin Liquor conſiſting of Water and Honey. 5 7 1 
4. Let him uſe the Steams and Suffumigations deſcribed un- 


der the Article PERIPNEUMONIA VERA: He muſt, alſo, 


drink diluting, detergent, and gently aperient Decoctions: His 
Legs and Feet are to be bathed, and large Velicatories applied. 


Take of the Roots of Fennel, two Ounces 3 of the Roots 
of Graſs, four Ounces ; of the Leaves of Pellitory and 

Agrimony, each one Handful and an half; of the bruiſed 
Seeds of white Poppy, one Ounce ; and of Liquorice, an 

Ounce and an halt : Boil for a Quarter of an Hour in two 
Pints and an half of Water; of which let the Patient 
drink two Qunces every two Hours. 


From what has been ſaid, the Reaſon is obvious, why a Pe- 
ripneumony is rarely incident to Children and Women ; as, alſo, 
why it hardly eyer happens. to thoſe whoſe Solids are very lax ; 
why in ſuch it is eaſily, and almoſt ſpontaneouſly, cured ; and, 


on the contrary, why it is otherwiſe in robuſt Conſtitutions, 


and thoſe inured to Exerciſe. From what has been ſaid, it 
alſo, appears, that this Diſorder is, for the moſt part, generated 
by ſome other Diſeaſe, which precedes. it, before the Patient 
dies of it; and conſequently, that a Peripneumony is the im- 
mediate Cauſe of Death, and almoſt the ft Effect of all mor- 
tal Diſorders. Boerhaave's Apbor. 1 
A Fever, attended with ſeveral peripneumonic Symptoms, 
ariſes every Year towards the Beginning; but more frequently 
at the Cloſe of Winter. It principally attacks ſuch as are of 
a groſs Habit of Body, middle - aged Perſons, but oftener thoſe 
who are more advanced in Years, and too much addicted to 
ſpirituous Liquors, eſpecially to Brandy. For as the Blood of 
ſich Perſons hath been loaded with phlegmatic Humours col- 
lected in the Winter, and is put into freſh Motion by the ap- 
proaching Spring, a Cough is hereby immediately occaſioned, 
whence theſe Humours hurry to the Lungs ; and then, if the 
Patient. ns to live. irregularly, and drinks more treely of 
ſpirituous Liquors, the Matter, occaſioning the Cough, gros 
thick, and ſtops the Paſſage of the Lungs; and the Fever preys 
upon the Maſs of Blood. | 5 7 7 
At the Beginning of the Fever, (.] The Patient grows hot 
and cold alternately. 47 Is giddy. And (3.) complains of 
an acute Pain in the Head, when the Cough is moſt trouble 
ſome. (4.) He vomits up all Liquids, ſometimes with, and at 
other times without, . (5.) The Urine is turbid, 
taken away reſembles pleu- 
ritic Blood. (7.) He breathes quick, and with Difficulty : If 
he be adviſed to cough, his Head aches, as if it kite ae ; 
r 


PER 


for ſo the Patient commonly expreſſes himſelf. (g.) A Pain of 


the whole Breaſt generally accompanies the Diſeaſe.” And (9.) 
4 Wheezing is heard by the Attendants, whenever the Patient 

the Lungs not being ſufficiently dilated ; ſo that the 
ital Paſſages ſeem to be cloſed by the Swelling ; -whence the 
Circulation is fo intercepted, that there are no Signs of a Fever, 
eſpecially in groſs Habits ; tho? this may, alſo, happen from 
the Abundance of the phlegmatic Matter, whereby the Blood 
is ſo ſurcharged, that it cannot riſe to a perfect Ebullition. 

In order to the Cure of this Fever, I judge it proper (t.) 
To take away that Blood which inſlames the Lungs, and en- 
dangers Suffocation: (2.) To open and cool the Lungs by 

oral Medicines: And (3.) to abate the Heat of the whole 
y by a cooling Regimen. Bat as, on the one hand, the 
Collection of the phlegmatic Matter contained in the Veins, 
and daily affording freſh Supplies for the Inſlammation uf the 
Lungs, ſhould ſeem to indicate frequently repeated Bleeding; 
yet, on the other hand, I learnt from the moſt accurate 
ſervation, that this Practice proved a in feveriſh 
Perſons of a groſs Habit, eſpecially if they were paſt the Prime 
of Liſe; ſo that Bleeding with Frequency was often con- 
traindicated. I; therefore, had recqurle to frequent Purging in 
its ſtead, which is properly enough ſubſtituted, where che Pa- 
tient hath an Averfion to copious and e e eee eile 
| Accordingly I proceeded in the following Manner: I direct- 
ed Bleeding in the Arm in Bed, and forbid the Patient to riſe 
till two or three Hours afterwards; becauſe Bleeding, which, 
in ſome meaſure, weakens the whole Body, may, by chis 
means, be more eaſily born; for the Patient can better hear to 
have ten Ounces taken away in Bed, | than fix of ſeven, when 
he ſits up. The following DayT give this purging Draught in 
Take of freſh Pulp of Caflia, one Ounce ; Liquorice-root, 
two Drams; three Figs 3 Sena, two Drams and an half; 
Troches of Agaric, one Dram: Boil them in a ſufficient 

Quantity, of Water to leave four Ounces of Liquor when 

trained, in which diſſolve an Ounce of Manna, and half 

an Ounce gf. ſolutive Syrup of Roſes: Mix the Whole 

£46 for a purging Draught, ei 1 12 Ua. 
T ̃᷑ be next Day I uſually repeat the Bleeding, and, interpo- 
ſing a Day, I exhibit the purging Draught again, which is to 
be repeated every other Day, till the Patient recovers.” On the 
intermediate Days of Purging, 1 adviſe the Uſe of a pectoral 
Decoction, Oil of ſweet Almonds, and the like Remedies. In 
the mean time, I forbid Fleſh, and Broth made thereof, but 
eſpecially all ſpirituous Liquors ; and, inſtead of theſe, I allow 
a Ptiſan, made of Barley and Liquorice, boiled in Water, 
for his common Drink, or ſmall Beer, if he deſites it. 

This is the Method of curing the ſpurious Peripneumony, 
cauſed by an Abundance of phlegmatic Humours colleQed in 
the Blood, and by reaſon of the-Coldneſs and Moiſture of the 
Winter, thrown upon the Lungs; wherein both repeated 
Bleeding, and Purging, are indicated otherwiſe than in a true 
Peripneumony ; which I eſteem to be manifeſtly of the ſame 
Kind with the Pleuriſy, with this Difference only, that a Pe- 
ripneumony more-unverſally affects the Lungs: And, in- 
deed, both the Diſtempers are cured by the ſame Method, 
namely, by Bleeding principally, and cooling Medicines. 

Though the ſpurious Peripneumony, in ſome meaſure, re- 
ſembles the dry Aſthma, both in the Difficulty of Breathing, 
and ſome other Symptoms, yet tis ' ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
from it, as being attended with manifeſt Signs of a Fever and 
Inflammation, which never appear in the dry Aſthma ; but 

are much leſs confiderable and apparent in the ſpurious 
than in the true Peripneumony . 


It muſt be carefully remarked; that when this Diſcaſe attacks 


' ſuch as have been great Drinkers of Brandy, and other like 
ſpirituous Liquors, it is by no means ſafe to quit them of a 
ſudden, but they muſt be left off gradually; for fo ſudden a 
Change makes way for a Dropſy : And this ſhould be made a 
ſtanding Rule in all other Diſeaſes ariſing from the ſame Cauſe. 
Sydenham. i 1 | | 

A pneumatic Fever is one of the acute, inflammatory Kind, 
ariſing from a Stagnation of the Blood in the veſſels 
of the Lungs, or the ſmall Ramifications of the Vena Arygos in 
the Pleura; and accompanied with an acute and pungent Pain 
of the Side, a Difficulty of Breathing, an immoderate Heat, 
an hard and frequent Pulſe, a dry or a moiſt, and, ſometimes, 
2 bloody Cough : This Diſorder is always dangerous. 

I bere is no inflammatory Fever, which is ſo incident to Per- 
ſons of all Ages, Sexes, and Temperaments, in cold as well as 
hot or temperate Climates, or which affect mote epidemically, 
on account of the Inequality and Intemperature of the Air, 

than that which happens in the Thorax, whether in the Lungs 
themſelves, or in the intercoſtal Muſcles, both internal and ex- 
ternal, lin'd internally with the Pleura, which is a nervous 


were deſtitute | of an accurate anatumical Knowied 


For this Reaſon all the antient Ph 


- Hiſtory of the Symptoms of the Diſeaſe may, p 

from them than from the Moderns. But, among all th 
 Areteus ſeems to be the moſt diſtintt, who, in Lib. 1. Cap. 
10. Acut. ſpeaks in the following manner: It 
66, ied 
4 "Thwoat, and an intenſe Heat: But the Pain, in 


Membrane. | But, accotiig a8 the Infammation. ſcines- gif 
ſerent Parts of the * it not auly receives Giſfettut 
Names ; but, alſo, differs widely with reſpect to the Symp 5 


_ 


| toms, 
the Event, and the Method of Cure. The war erg 
af Rhe 
Parts, thought the Pleur the Seat of a Pleuriſy and Periparu- 
1 for which Neaſon they gate the Name - of Fleuriſy 
to almoſt every Inflammation in the Thorax: But Fipphtoraces 
made a Diſtinction between a Pleuriſy and a Prripueumony. 

kcians, | thoſe of the intet+ 
mediate, and thoſe of the preſent 1 are af Opinion, thut in 
a Peripneumony the Lungs, were affeQed; whereas in a. true 
Pleurify the were not at all affected, but only the Pleura, 


and the Muſcles which it lines. But this Aſfler tion is falſe; 


for Petrus Servius, according to Melſebius, in Deca. 1 Guy 
rat, 4. upon diſſecting three hundred Subject who died g 
Pleuriſy, always found one of the Lobes of the Lungs affe: | 
and fil ld with Matter, whilſt the Pleura was not ſenſibly, of at 
leaſt but very little, corrupted. Hence, in my Opinion, the 
different Seats of an Inſlammation in the are to be de · 
termin'd ; that, if it only ſeizes the external Parts, a ppurious 
Pleurify is produc' d; if, like an Etyſipelas, it ſeizes the Surface 
of the membranous pulmonary Subſtance, a true Plæuriſy i pro- 
duc'd ; and the farther it penetrates. into the Subſtance of the 
Lungs, the more violent the Pleuriſy is, and what is called a 
Peripneumony is produced. ; nd „nnn 118185017 
Theſe different Species of Inflammations in the Thotax ave, 
therefore, by the Phyſician, to be carefully diſtinguſhed, by 
certain peculiar and characteriſtical Marks: For, 46 3 puriois 
Pleuriſy, there is an acute and pungent: Pain of che Side, Which 
is increaſed by being touch'd ; lying on the aſfected Side; is dif · 
ficult ; there is a dry Cough without any Expectoratibn of the 
pituitous or bloody: bare, which, however, if it" is violent, 
* the Pain. It. is, alſo, accompanied with a Fever, and 
a Pulſe ſome what hard, deprefs'd, and frequent, It is produe'd 
not fo much by a Stagnation of the Blood, as of the get um, in 
the Extremities of the ſmall Arteries, and Veins: 2 
with the Vena Az ygos, and in the Extremities of the ſmall 
Ducts in the Pleura, or in the Perioſteum of the Ribs, where 
the Senſe is ſtill more acute and intenſe, | Hence tis no more 
than a Species of Rheumatiſm, and ſor that Reaſon. incident to 
thoſe who are ſubject to Catarrhs, rheumatic or arthritic Pains, 
or who are nou- and- then aſſlicted with an Hemicrania, eſpe- 


cially when they remove from an hot to a cold, or from a cold 


to an hot Air, particularly in the Evening: Nor, for this Rea- 
ſon, is Veneſacklon oa, but only a Diaphoreſis, and an 
increaſed Petſpitation; by which means it is generally eaſily 
terminated about the ſeventh Day, and is free from Danger. 
But a true Pleuriſy is a ſanguineous Inflammation, ariſi 
from a Stagnation of Blood in the ſmall Ducts of the Bronchial 
Veſſels diſcover'd Ruy ſch, and which are only ſubſer- 
vient to the Nouriſhment of the Membranes, Veſicles, and 
Veſſels, which conſtitute the Fabric of the Lungs. Hence, 
in this Diſorder, the Lungs are princi affected, thoꝰ only as 
to their more external and ſuper 1 Hence there is, in 
this Diſeaſe, a greater Difficulty of Breathing than in a ſpu- 


rious Pleuriſy ; there is, alſo, a Diſcharge of bloody Spit, and 


the Diſeaſe is terminated by Expectoration. It is, alſo, accom- 
ied, for the moſt part, with a Fever, tho” of a more acute 
Kind than that attending a ſpurious Pleuriſy. There are, alſo, 


Pains in the affected Side, tho* not ſo intenſe, nor capable of 


being augmented by the Touch; for the Pleura, which lines 


the Thorax, is, alſo, drawn into Conſent, both becauſe the exte- 
rior Pulmonary Membrane is form'd of the Pleura, and be- 


cauſe in moſt Men the Lungs, at leaſt on one Side, adhere 
to the leur 1 4 42 11 Fe 

ln a Peripneumony the Pain is rather tenſive, obtuſe and 
preſiory, than acute, and is propagated to the Back and Sca- 
pulæ: But there is a greater Anxiety and Difficulty of Breath- 
ing, and a more painful Expectoration, in which Spit of various 


Colours is diſcharg' d; for, in a Peripneumony, the Veſſels of 
the Lungs, vhich convey 


the Blood from one Ventricle of the 
Heart to the other, are affected, infarcted, and obſtructed, by a 


thick Blood, which; in Proceſs of I une, aſſumes a ſolid Nature. 
For this Reaſon it is attended with greater Danger, and ſoon 


deſtroys thoſe whom it ſeizes, eſpecially if they are old, or if 
ſeaſonable Veneſection is omitted. ct 5 
But tho' the Antients were not. very accurate in diſtin- 


pron Inflammations of the. Thorax; yet becauſe this 


Misfortune was frequent in thoſe Parts where Tyallian, Are- 
tæus, Coelius Aurelianus, and othets of them, liv'd, a more exact 

be drawn 
the others, 


to the 
- Pa- 
l tients, 


ſays he, with an acute Pain aſcendi 


Ws 


is com- 


tente, extends to the Back and Scapulæ; a Difficulty of 
6 Breathing, alſo, enſues ; Watchings, Loathing of the Aliments, 
«© a Redneſs of the Cheeks, a dry Cough, a Spit which is diſ- 
4 charged with Difficulty, pituitous, pretty bloody, or yellowiſh. 
4 It is till worſe, if a bloody Spit is not expectorated, and if 
4 the Patients are delirious or comatous. The ſime Author, 
alſo, informs us, that the Patients: die or recover within the 
ſeventh or fourteenth Day, according as the Symptoms are vio- 
lent, or gentle; or, if the Diſcaſe is protracted to the twentieth 
Day, that they are ſeiz d with an * He adds, that 
the Diſorder is moſt frequent. in the Winter, leſs frequent in 
the Autumn, ſtill leſs in the Spring, unleſs it ſhould happen to 
be very cold, and leaſt of all frequent in the Summer. He, alſo, 


tells us, that old Perſons are moſt ſubject to this Diſorder; 


whereas Children are either not at all ſubject to it, or not en- 
dangered by it, becauſe their Eodies are moiſt, rate, and ſubject 
to copious Exhglations., tweets 
But ſince the violent Symptoms, which accompany a pneu- 
monic Fever, are only founded on the Inflammation of the 
pulmonary Subſtance, we may readily perceive, that all things 
which hinder the free Circulation of the Blood through the 
Veſſels of the Lungs, either by an Obſtruftion of the Ducts, 
by a Redundance of thick Matter, or a ſtrong ſpaſmodic Con- 
ſtriftion of them by a thin, acrid Matter, are ſubject to generate 
this inflammatory Fever, eſpecially when _ antecedent, 
procatarctie, and remote Cauſes concur to the Production of 
this 1 2 Thoſe, therefore, who by groſs and impure Ali- 
ments, the Uſe of ſpirituous Liquors, a Defe& of Moiſture and 
Exerciſe, have a large Quantity of thick Blood, which. Syden- 
ham, by way of Dilkin don, calls pleuritic Blood, eafily, when 
other procatarctic Cauſes concur, fall into this Diſorder ; eſpe- 
cially when the Body, by intenſe Exerciſe, hard Labour, warm 
Baths, or the drinking of ſpirituous Liquors, is rendered exceſ- 
ſively hot, and afterwards expoſed to à cold Northern Air; 
or, which is {till worſe, when cold Liquors are greedily drank. 
This Diſorder is, alſo, quickly generated in ſanguineous and 
ethoric Habits, by the Omiſſion of ſeaſonable V 
he ſame Misfortune happens to Women, whoſe Menſes flow 
either immoderately, or too ſparingly, or if, through Age, they 
are entirely ſuppreſs'd ; as, alſo to Men, in whom the hæmor- 
rhoidal Flux is either not duly carried on, or entirely ſupprefs'd. 
I have frequently obſerved, that Gripes, Spaſms, colical and 
hypochondriacal Pains, accompanied with a violent Coſtiveneſs, 
have been ſucceeded by Inflammations of the Lungs, eſpecially in 
plethoric and cacochymic Habits ; for ſuch. is the Nature and 
Quality of theſe, that by comprefling the Veſſels, eſpecially 
the Veins, they hinder the free Circulation of the Blood, render 
its Motion greater, and its Congeſtion, eſpecially to the ſuperior 
Parts, more copious, By which means it afterwards happens, 
that the Blood is not only urg'd to thoſe Ducts, which, on ac- 
count of the Smalneſs of their Diameters, generally neither 
receive nor convey the Blood ; but, alſo, remaining impacted 
in theſe narrow Chanels, interrupts the equable Progreſs of the 
Blood, and diſturbs all the natural Functions. And becauſe 
Perſons very ſubject to Hæmorrhages are, for the moſt part, of 
ſanguineous Habits, and ſubject to ſpaſmodic Strictures in 
the Abdomen, hence it is, that young Perſons, who have 
been early ſubject to large Hæmorrhages from the Noſe, 
Spittings of Blood, or the Hzmorrhoids, occaſional Cauſes con- 
curring, eaſily fall into Pleuriſies or Peripneumonies. Iis, 
alſo, confirmed by frequent Experience, that Inflammations of 


the Breaſt have been produc'd by repelling Itches ; by pre- 


poſterouſly ſtopping ſimple or dyſenteric Fluxes ; by confoli- 
dating old Ulcers; by ſuppreſſing a critical and uſual Sweat of the 
Feet, or of the whole Body; and by the Repulſion of chro- 
nical purple Eruptions by external Cold ; for this recrementitious 
Matter, of an acrid and cauſtic Quality, being impacted in the 
nervous Coats of the Lungs and Thorax, by reaſon of the ſpaſ- 
' modic Strictures it excites, hinders the equal and due Circu- 
lation of the Blood. Nor is it uncommon for an Inflammation 
to be produced in the Thorax after the Small-pox and Meaſles, 
ſince theſe Diſorders always leave ſome Fault or Weakneſs in 
the Lungs. | | | 
Beſides, in conſequence of the preternatural Conſtitution of 
the Air and Weather, it frequently happens, that Pleuriſies, both 
of the true and ſpufious Kind, rage epidemically.' This prin- 
cipally happens in a long and cold Winter, as, alſo, when a 
warm Air, and a light State of the Atmoſphere, is ſuddenly ſuc- 
ceeded by a cold, northerly, and highly elaſtic State of the Air; 
and when this laſt happens, eſpecially in the Spring and Autumn, 
Fevers, both of the catarrhal, malignant, benign, and pleuritic 
Kind, rage. After a ſevere Winter, I have obſerv'd crude Pleu- 
riſies raging, in which the Spit hardly appear'd on the ninth 
and tenth 6 Theſe Pleuriſies are, by Hippocrates, Lib. 2. 
de Marb. called dry Pleuriſiesz and, during the firſt Days of 
theſe, the Patients are 131 and waſted with a 


racking Cough, ſo that the Diſcharge. of Spit proceeding, the 


hd 


| Increaſed. In an imperſect Criſis, a Sweat, tho* not ſufficient, 


an Hectic: But frequent Stools are never ſafe : Urine without 


eneſection. 


in Motion by the Action of t 


the ſooner it is adminiſtered. For this Purpoſe, let a Vein be 


cially if there is a Suſpicion of a deep inflammatory Stagnation. 


Patients ate hardly able to bear the E ion, and with 
great Difficulty recover: There are, alſo, endemial Peripneu- 
monies ; for it is certain, that a Peripneumony is a very frequent 
Diſeaſe, and proves mortal to many, in Meipbalia, Pomerania, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Ruffia. This, in my Opinion, is owing 
to the groſs and coarſe Food, and the Coldneſs of the Air, in 
theſe Northern Climates, 1 | 5 
In no Fevers have I more accurately obſerved the Criſes, 
than in a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony ; for, in young and robuſt 
Perſons, a bloody Spit generally appears about the fourth Day; 
and, on the ſeventh, . ar Diſorder is ſpontaneouſly terminated 
by a profuſe Sweat. In phlegmatic and languid — — 
as, alſo, when the Diſorder has a deep Scat in the Lungs 
there is a Termination of the Diſeaſe on the eleventh or fours 
teenth Day, partly by ExpeRtoration, and partly by Sweat, the 
Pulſe becoming ſofter, the Sleep calmer, and the Strength being 


alſo, appears on the critical Days; for which Reaſon, it nei- 
ther relieves the Patient, nor terminates the Diſeaſe : And, 
when the Diforder continues to the twenty-firſt Day, a dan: 
gerous Abſceſs of the Breaſt is to be dreaded. -. It is, therefore, 
a good Sign, when the Expectoration from the Lungs ſucceeds 
well, carrying off, on the fourth Day, a viſcid, bloody, then 
yellow, and, ſometimes, à purulent Matter; and the more 
expeditious the Spitting is, the greater Hopes there are of a 
Recovery; and, on the contrary, the flower it is, the leſs Hopes 
of Safety: are to be entertained; only, we are to take care, 
leſt, when the Diſeaſe terminates by a copious Expectoration 
of virulent Matter, it ſhould be ſucceeded by a Phthiſis, or 


a Sediment is a bad Sign; as, alſo, profuſe Sweats | ing not 
on the critical Days. But when, on the eleventh ar tg Day, 
a moderate Looſeneſs happens, in which a purulent Matter is 
ſometimes diſcharged, a Recovery is not to be deſpair'd of, 
When, alſo, about the fourth Day, there is an Hzmorrhage 
from the Noſe, it affords ſingular Relief, | 
No Inflammation fo readily occurs as a pneumonic Fever, 
eſpecially when deep-ſeated, and attended with an Abſceſs. I 
have known ſome, who, wry Hae recovered, have, by an 
irregular Diet, and the liberal Uſe of rich Wine, relapfed in a 
Month's time; and the Event generally proves fatal. I have, 
alſo, known ſuch an Inflammation return twice, thrice, four 
times, or oftener a Year, in the ſame Part in which it firſt 
appear d. So that thoſe who have once labour'd under this 
iforder, ought . carefully to guard againſt a freſh At- 
tack, by an exact and proper Regimen. f 
Thoſe who die of an Inflammation of the Lungs, are ſuffo- 
cated, becauſe they can no longer throw up, by Cough, the 
Matter lodged in the Veſicles of the Lungs, and the Ducts of the 
Bronchia. In diſſecting ſuch Subjects, the Lungs are found in- 
flated, hard like the Liver; and, becauſe the Veffel⸗ are in- 
fared with a thick and tenacious Blood, they ſubſide when 
put into Water. I have, alſo, ſeen the Lungs full of ſmall 
Abſceſſes, and hard Tubercles, whilſt the Pleura was inflamed. 
ſphacelated, and adhering to the Subſtance of the Lungs. 
have, alſo, known Inſtances, in which polypous Concretions 
found in the Pulmonary Vein, as, alſo, in the large Artery, 
have hindered the free Circulation of the Blood through + 
Lungs, and brought on an Inflammation, by reaſon of the too 
large Quantity of Blood convey'd thither. | 
Since, therefore, a Stagnation of the Blood, which hinders 
its equal Circulation, is the immediate Cauſe of this Diſorder, 
the principal Intention of Cure is, to render it capable of cir- 
culating freely; for obtaining which End, the following Mea- 
ſures are to be taken : Firſt, the farther Stagnation of the Blood 
is to be prevented. Secondly, the Lentor obſervable in the 
Blood of pleuritic Patients is to be diluted and colliquated. 
Thirdly, when the Part affected, and rigid by Spaſms, Pain, 
and a copious Afflux of Humours, is ſoften*d and relax d, that 
thus the impacted Matter np oem again waſh'd away, and put 
arterial Blood : And, fourthly, 
when the retion of the viſcid, ſanguineous, and purulent 
Matter, lodged in the Bronchia of the Lungs, is facilitated by 
Spit, and, by that means, an Abſceſs, and the Generation of 
an Empyema, prevented. | 
In order to prevent the Increaſe of the Inflammation, nothi 
is more uſeful than VeneſeGion ; which is the more beneficial, 


opened in the Arm of the affected Side, and a large Quantity 
of Blood taken away, if there is a conſiderable Plethora, and 
the Blood flows with a conſiderable Impetus: But if a viſcid 
and glutinous Serum floats in the Blood, and the Reſpiration con- 
tinues difficult, the Veneſection is boldly to be repeated, eſpe- 


Among internal Applications, thoſe are moſt beneficial, which 
render the Blood, Serum, and Humours, thin and fluid, colli- 
quate thoſe which are thick and inſpiſſated; and, at the ſame 

| "5 "lie, 


l 


ime, promote a gentle Diaphorefis. The moſt 
2 theſe Beds are, S Infuſion of PauPs- 
and „each two Handfuls ; Liquorice-root, one Ounce ; 
and Fennel-ſceds, two Drams ; of which let the Patient fre- 
- quently drink four or five Diſhes. Then let him uſe the fol- 
ing diſcutient and diaphoretic Mixture. 10 | 


Take of the Waters of Carduus Benedictus, Scabious, Elder- 
flowers, and the Egyptian Thorn, each two Ounces ; of 

Treacle-water, halt an Ounce ; of diſtilled Vinegar, one 

Ounce ; of Crabs-eyes, one Dram ; of. diaphoretic An- 

timony, two Scruples; of the Syrup of red Poppies, or 
of Saffron, (prepared of diſſolved Sugar, an ce; and 
of Extract of Saffron, eight Grains) two Drams. Of 
this Mixture two or three Spoonfuls are, every two Hours, 
to be exhibited alternately with the following Powder. 


per things for 
tony, Chervil, 


Take of diaphoretic Antimony, or of the Ceruſs of Anti- 
mony, of Crabs-eyes, of the Jaws of the Pike-fiſh, of 
the Tooth of the Sea-horſe, and of the Solution of Crabs- 
eyes, each one Dram; of pure Nitre, twp Drams; and of 
Ciorabet, one Scruple : 
half a Dram is to be taken for a Doſe. 


When the Patient is languid, and the Pleuriſy epidemical, 
and of a bad Kind, to the foregoing Powder we are to add 
Camphire, which powerfully reſiſts Inflammations, and hinders 
them from ſpreading ; only we are to obſerve, that half a Grain 
is ſufficient for a Doſe; and that the Patient is to drink after 
it an Emulſion prepared of the Four greater cold Seeds, Ladies- 
thiſtle, Pine-kernels, and a DecoCtion of Barley and Harts- 
orn. | 
l The acute Pains are mitigated, and the rigid Fibres relaxed, 
by the almoſt continual Application of a Bladder full of a warm 
DecoQion of emollient Ingredients, ſuch as the Flowers of 
Elder, Melilot, Mullen, Chamomile, Mallows, and white 
Lilies, the Four carminative Seeds, and Saffron, boiled in Milk. 
 Areteus, therefore, in Lib. 1. Acut. in the Cure of a Pleuriſy, pru- 
dently orders a Bladder full of warm Oil to be applied to the art 
affected, provided the Fomentation is not of ſuch a Weight as to 
increaſe the Pain. And, certainly, by this Topic, the Pain is 


conſiderably alleviated, the Reſpiration facilitated, and the pec- 


cant Matter prepared for Expectoration, which is greatly pro- 
moted by the following Linctus. 


Take of the Oil of ſweet Almonds, half an Ounce; of 
Sperma-ceti, two Drams ; of Saffron, ten Grains ; of the 
Syrup of Violets, and Sugar-candy, each half an Ounce : 
Make into a Linctus; of which ſome is to be frequently 
taken in a Decoction of excorticated Oats, or in ſweet 


Whey. 


The principal Part of the Cure depends upon VeneſeQion, 
concerning which Aretæus, in Lib. 1. has theſe Words: In 
«« pleuritic Caſes, no Delays are to be uſed ; but we are to 
have recourſe to the moſt powerful Remedy with all Expedi- 
<« tion: For which Reaſon a Vein is to be open'd in the Arm 
<« the very firſt Day of the Diſorder ; and, when a moderate 
Quantity of Blood is taken away, the Patient is refreſhed. 
„Then, ſome time after, the Operation is to be repeated, if 
<« the Patient can bear it; if not, it is to be delay'd till the 
e following Day. Theſe Meaſures are not only uſeful in 
Youth, but, alſo, in old Age, becauſe Perſons in this laſt 
State abound more with a thick and teaacious Blood, which 
renders their Inflammations more fix'd, and worſe to be diſcuſſed; 
for which Reaſon Veneſection is, alſo, to be repeated in old 
Perſons, if their Strength will admit of it. We are, above all 
things, to be careful, that the Quantity taken away bear a Pro- 
portion to the Strength and Quantity of Blood of the Patient ; 
for, if too large a Quantity is taken, the Expectoration is not 
only hindered, but, alſo, the Stagnation of Blood to be diſ- 
ſolved more confirmed, or the Diſorder degenerates into a Spha- 
celus. But, if too ſmall a Quantity is taken away, little 
is produced ; the Blood, acquiring more Room, flows more im- 
petuoully to the Part affected; and the Stagnation and Inflam- 
mation are increaſed, \.-4 | 

In a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony, the Body is to be kept ſolu- 
ble, and the Inteſtines free from Spaſms : I his is the Advice of 
Trallian, and of | Hippocrates, in Lib. 3. de MAorb. where 
he tells us, That, in the firſt four or five Days, the 
Body is to be rendered ſoluble ; and ſo much the more, the 
<< ſlower the Fever, and the lighter the Pains are. For this 
Purpoſe, we recommend emollient, paregoric, and . domeſtic 
Clyſters, prepared with Oil of ſweet Almonds, by which the 
Body is not only render'd ſoluble, but, alſo, the ſpaſmodic 
Strifture of the Inteſtines is relaxed. Areteeus, alſo, juſtly ob- 
ſerves, That we are not to neglect Medicines applicable to 


adds he, “ no other Medicine is found fo beneficia 


Make into a Powder, of which, 


mend Sperma=ceti, taken in large 


ood 


PER 


2 the inferior Parts, ſuch'as Old of Rue injefted into the Anus 
of Men, and into the Uterus of Women, ?* 
riment may be, alſo, made, if the la 


Which Ex 


Inteſtines are ſpaſmo- 
dically icted, or in Caſes where Women are ifflicted with 
Spaſms of the Uterus. | 3 

Trallian, in Lib, 6. in ſuch inflammatory Diſorders, greatly 
and juffly commends Drinks prepared of Mulſum and Water, 
as, alſo, Cremor of Ptiſan, well boiled with ſweet Almonds, 
and liberally drank. “ It muſt, ſays he, be conſtantly exhibit- 
** ed warm, when Aliments, or other Potions, are given; for,” 

8 pleuritic 
Patients, even tho' the Fever is violent. Hippocrates, allo, 
always commends his Ptiſan; and I myſelf from Experience 
affirm, that moiſtening Liquors, uſed tepid, are preferable to all 


other Medicines. But, in order to dilute the Humours, RG 


is more beneficial than a Decoction of Oats, or Barley, wi 
the Addition of a Quantity of Pruſſian Honey, and ſweet 
Whey; and the larger Quantity of ſuch a Liquor is taken, 
eſpecially if the Body ſweats much, the more ſalutaty it proves; 

As incall inflammatory Fevers, ſo eſpecially in thole of the 

neumonic Kind, we are carefully to abſtain from too warm a 

egimen with reſpe& to Bed, Chamber, and Drink: But we 
are, alſo, to guard againſt Refrigeration, and the Uſe of cold 
Liquors, In the Cure of this Diſorder, nene of thoſe Medi- 
cines are to be uſed, which forcibly provoke Urine, Sweat, or 
Stools, leſt the fine lymphatic Humours, by whoſe Aſſiſtance 
the Stagnation ought to be diffolved, ſhould be drawn elſewhere ; _ 
for Hippecrates, in Lib. 3. de Morbis, when ſpeaking of Stools, 
juſtly informs us, “ That, if, after the fifth Day, a large Quan- 
** tity of Matter is diſcharged by Stool, it proves mortal, fince, 
by that means, the ſuperior Parts are dried, and the Spit 
not carried upwards, The Body muſt not, therefore, be 
too coftive, leſt the Fever ſhould be acute; nor too ſoluble, 
that thus the Spit may be carried upwards, and the Patient's 
Strength preſerved, ”” But when two, or even four, Stools 
happen 9 they are not to be checked. 

In order to ſooth the acute Pains, Anodynes and Opiates 
are generally commended : But they are to be abſtain'd trom 
by thoſe, eſpecially if old, in whom the Humours are thick, and 
the Inflammation conſiderable. © We are, ſays Trallian, in ſuch 
&© Caſes, carefully to avoid Diacodium and Philonium ; for they 
« are dangerous, ſince they render the Humours difficult to be 
“ eliminated, impair the Strength, and render the Patient lan- 
4 guid, ”” But in young Perſons, when the Pain is intenſe, we 
are not, weogh upon urgent Occaſions, to exhibit ſtronger Ano- 
dynes, than Preparations of Poppies : Such as an Emulſion pre- 
pared of the Seeds and Syrup of Poppies, or the Diaſcordium 
of Fracaſtorius, taking care, at the ſame time, always to mix 
nitrous and diaphoretic Medicines with them. Externally, 
in order to mitigate the Pains, and aſſiſt the Diſcuſſion, beſides 
the things alread Ne a Fomentation, prepared with 
the warm Fat of a Capon, in an Ounce of which half a Dram 
of Camphire is diſſoved, is uſeful, | 

os nf and ſweet Subſtances are not to be too ſoon 
exhibited, that is, on the firſt Days; but only when the viſcid 
Matter is concocted, moveable, and fit for Excretion ; other- 
wiſe a greater Afflux to the Lungs is excited. Some recom- 
uantities, for diſſolving the 
Blood: But I have obſerved, that this Medicine is more injurious 
than beneficial, on account of the Nauſea it creates; nor, 
at the ſame time, is it of ſo diſſolvent a Quality, as Vinegar 
mixed with Crabs-eyes. 

When, on the critical Day, as it frequently happens unleſs the 
Phyſician imprudently raiſes Commotions, the Inflammation is 
terminated by a copious Sweat, which is ſucceeded by a freer Re- 
ſpiration, Eaſe of Body, and an Increaſe of Strength, we are ſtill, 
for ſome time, to continue the Uſe of diaphoretic and dilutin 
Medicines, but not to exhibit them ſo often. Particular or 


is, alſo, to be had to the Method of Living, leſt more ſhould 


be eaten, than the weak Stomach is capable of digeſting, that 
thus the Remains of the Diſeaſe may be Cone, and a Re- 
lapſe prevented. Hoffman. | : 

a A PLevrisy. 


A Pleuriſy is ſaid to be preſent, when the Patient labours 
under an acute, . continual Fever, accompanied with an hard 
Pulſe, an acute, pungent, and inflammatory Pain, which in In- 
ſpiration is greatly increaſed, but in Expiration, or during the 
Retention of the Breath, milder; as it is, likewiſe, when, with- 
out any Motion of the Thorax, Reſpiration is principally per- 
form'd. by the Aſſiſtance of the Abdomen: This Diſorder is ge- 
nerally accompanied with a perpetual Cough, which excites ſuch 
an intenſe Pain, as to endanger a Suffocation, 

When, with theſe Symptoms, ſymptomatic Expectorations 


are made from the Lungs, the Diſorder is call'd a moi Pleuriſy; 


but, when ſuch Expectorations are wanting, it is call'd a dry 
Pleuriſy. . 1 
O This 


| This Diſorder affects all the Parts of the internal Integu- 
ments of the Thorax, the Whole of the Pleura, the Whole 


of the Mediaftinum ; and conſequently, the anterior, poſterior, | | 
* 3 1 arts, but ſceſſis begin, before the fixth Day, behind the Ears, or on the 


right, left, ſuperior, inferior, exteriot, and deeper Parts, but 
pecially the Sides, are affected by this Diſorder. | 
Wen the Membrane * * lining the Ribs is the Sea 
of the Diſorder, it is called a true, or legitimate P eurijy : But, 
if the intercoſtal. Muſcles, and thoſe lying above them, are far- 
ther affected, the Diſorder is call'd a ſpurious, or baſtard Pleu- 


riſy. 
An Diete principally attacks adult Perſons of ſanguineous 


Habits, thoſe who eat and drink tog copiouſly, who ule violent 
Exerciſe, who are rarely afflicted with acid Eructations, and 
who are diſpoſed to inflammatory Diſorders in the Spring, eſpe- 
cially, when an intenſe Heat ſuddenly ſucceeds a ſevere Cold ; 
or, in the Winter, when exceſſively cold Winds blow: And, 
in ſuch Caſes, the Diſorder is call'd an idiopathic Pleuriſy. 


But a Pleuriſy 1 from the Motion of the Matter of a 


previous inflammatory Diſorder, and its Tranſlation to the Parts 
already mention'd, is call'd a ſymptomatic Pleuriſy. | 
This Diſorder, for its antecedent Cauſe, has | 
wt Every thing capable of generating an Inflammation of any 
ind. 7 
2. Every thing which, in a particular manner, determines this 
general Cauſe to the Pleura ; ſuch as the Nature of the Patient, 
accordin 
previous Diſeaſe, which leaves a Diſpoſition to the ſame Miſ- 
fortunes, ſuch as a Scirrhus or Callus of the Pleura, or an 
Adheſion of the Lungs to that Membrane; the Nature of a 
. raging epidemical Diſorder ; a cold Air convey'd forcibly thro! 
ſmall Chinks to the naked Body, previouſly over-heated by 


Exerciſe, or the Influence of the Fire; cold Liquors copiouſſy 


and aa” drank, when the Body is over-heated ; and cold 
Northerly Winds in the Winter-time. | | 
3. A Tranſlation of the inflammatory, ichorous, or ſuppu- 
ratory Matter, before lodged in the whole Body, or in fome 
particular Part, to theſe Parts of the Thorax; as in the Meaſles, 
the Small-pox, ulcerous Tumors, large and broad Ulcers, 
which ſuddenly diſappear in conſequence of an Abſorption of the 
peccant Matter into the Veins, 

This Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe, together with an Account of 
its ſeveral Stages, and a Diſſection of thoſe who die of it, ſuf- 
ficiently evinces, that it is an Inflammation of the ſanguineous 
Kind in thoſe Parts of the Thorax already mentioned, and 
generally ariſing from a rn acute Fever. 

Hence we may eaſily deduce the Hiſtory of this Diſeaſe; for 
it often begins with a pretty keen Appetite for Aliments; a 
Coldneſs and Horror; a Weakneſs, Laflitude, and Fever; in 
Proceſs of Time, it is attended with a moderate Heat, which 
gradually becomes exceſſively intenſe ; a Thirſt ; a total Loſs 
of Appetite; a Pain at firſt mild, but gradually becoming in- 
tolerable ; and a conſiderably injured Rebciration® At its Height 
it is attended with a violent, tho? leſs perceptible Fever, on ac- 
count of the Reſpiration, which ischeck'd, and almoſt ſuffocated, 
by reaſon of the intenſe Pain. Hence the Phyſician is often 
ſhamefully miſtaken ; and the Diſorder terminates in various 
Manners, which depend upon various Cauſes, but eſpecially on 
the Diverſity of Changes to which Inflammations are ſubject, 
ſpecified under the Article IN FLAMMAT IO; on the Nature of 
1e Parts affected; and a due Conſideration of the following 
Circumſtances : Whether there are more or fewer Parts affect- 
ed at once? Whether the Impetus of the Blood is violent ? 
Whether the Malignity of the primary Diſorder is great, and 
accompanied with a T rain of unlucky Symptoms? And eſpe- 
cially, whether the Reſpiration, Pulſe, and Excretions, recede 
trom their natural State ? 


A Pleuriſy, like other Inflammations, terminates in the Re- 


covery of the Patient, ſome other Diſorder, or Death. 

This Diforder terminates in the Recovery of the Patient, 
either by the Aſſiſtance of Nature, or of Art, whilſt the Dif: 
eaſe is as yet ſimple and recent. 

It is cured by the Afiſtance of Nature, either by means of 
a benign Reſolution, or by a Concoction and Excretion of the 

.ccant Matter. 

A Pleuriſy is cured by Reſolution, when the Humours are 
mild, their Motion regular, the obſtructing Cauſe not too 
obſtinate and the Obſtruction ſmall; for, in this Caſe, the 
Benignity of the Symptoms indicates nothing to be done, 
but only to alleviate the Diſorder by light Aliments, mild Ape- 
rients, and ſoftening Fomentations. | 

A Pleuriſy is cured by the Concoction and Excretion of the 
peccant Matter; 8 | | 


. 


1. When, by the haemorrhoidal Veins, a proper Liquor is in 
intended to remove. The Abſence of the Pellicle, formed 


a due Quantity, and at a * e 8 * 


2. When a copious, 
Urine, with a white Sediment, is diſcharged, to the Relief of the 


cures a dry Pleuriſy. 


as his intercoſtal Arteries are narrower or harder; a 


Patient, before the fourth Day; ſuch a Diſcharge of Urine, alſo, 


FER. 
_ . 2, When, before the fourth Day, copious, bilious, and yel- 


ws Stools, are diſcharged, to the Relief of the Patient. g 
4. When ichorous, purulent, fiſtulous, or long - flowing Ab- 


5. When the Pain of the Side is tranſlated to the Shoulder, 
Arm, or Back, and accompanied with a Stupor, Pain, aid 
Heavineſs of theſe Parts. ; fo | 

6. When the Spit is, in ſome meaſure, freely 5 1 7 
affords Relief, is unattended with a Coryza, copious at firſt, 
reſembling Pus, ſoon after white, appears before the fourth 
Day, is continued, or returns immediately after its Suppreſſion ; 
for, in theſe Caſes, the Patient recovers, either on the ninth, or 
the eleventh Day. nd 

When the Signs, accurately obſerv'd, indicate, that the now 
deſcribed State of a Pleuriſy is preſent, then the Phyſician is to 
make no Alteration, but (offer every thing to remain as it is. 
For this Reaſon, neither Veneſection, nor Evacuation, nor any 
other Change, are to be attempted. The Patient is, therefore, 
firſt, to uſe ſoft light Food, Reſt of Body and Mind, a tem- 
perate hot and moiſt Air, ſpontaneous Sleep, or ſuch as is pro- 
cured by gentle Narcotics, ſoftening, thin, and gently aperient 
Medic ines. Then, ſecondly, each particular Evacuation, which 
gives Relief, is to be promoted. | 

When, therefore, in a Pleuriſy, a proper Liquor is in a due 
Quantity, and at a ſeaſonable Time, diſcharged from the hæmor- 
rhoidal Veins, the Anus is to be fomented with emollient, laxa- 


tive, and aperient Fomentations ; or, if theſe ſhould prove in- 


effectual, Leeches are to be applied. 
When the Urine is . thick, hy poſtatic, and ſuch as 


has been already deſcribed, Fomentations, of the ſame Nature 


with thoſe now recommended, are to be applied to the Kid- 


neys, Perinæum, and Hypogaſtrium ; lenitive and diuretic 
Aperients are to be uſed ; the Patient is to be kept in an Air 
ſomewhat cool ; Sweating, and other Evacuations, are to be 
avoided ; and mild diuretic Clyſters to be irjeted. 

If, in a Pleuriſy, yellow and bilious Stools are copiouſly 
diſcharged before the fourth Day, to the Relief of the Patient, 
the like emollient Fomentations are to be applied to the whole 
Abdomen, laxative Clyſters are to be injected, and a laxative 
Regimen preſcribed. | | | 

hen ichorous, purulent, or fiſtulous Abſceſſes appear be- 
fore the ſixth Day, behind the Ears, or on the Legs, and if 
the Part aff. Qed is diſcover'd, then the Patient is to uſe a 
light, fluid, gently aromatic, and ſomewhat vinous Diet, 
to remain in a State of Reſt, and to have emellient and gent- 
ly aperient Medicines preſcribed him. The Part, alſo, to 
which the Matter is determined, ought to be treated with 
Suction, Relaxation, ſtimulating and aperient Medicines, that 
thus it may reſiſt leſs, and attract more. Then ſomewhat more 
ſtrong Aperients may be uſed ; as, alſo, ſaponaceous and hepa- 
tic Subſtances ; to which may be added Clyſters and Fomen- 
tations conſiſting of the ſame. Then the Aperture made in 
the Abſceſſes is to be kept open for ſome time, by ſuppurating 
Medicines, | 

When the Pain is tranſlated to the Shoulder, Arm, or Back, 
and attended with a Stupor, Pain, and Heavineſs of theſe Parts, 
beſides the things commonly preſcribed, the Parts to which 
the Pain is tranſlated, are to be fomented with emollient Sub- 
ſtances, rubbed gently with hot Cloths, and ſimulated by Plai- 
ſters, in ſome meaſure, attractive. | 

When the Spit is, in ſome'meaſure, freely diſcharged, affords 
Relief, is unattended with a Coryza, is copious, at firſt reſem- 
bling Pus, but ſoon becomes white, or appears before the fourth 
Day, is either continued, or returns immediately after its Sup- 
preſſion, then the whole Treatment is the ſame as in a true 
Peripneumony. See the Article PERIPNEUMONIA. 

By Art, a Pleuriſy may be cured without any other Diſeaſe, 
eſpecially by the following Method: If a recent Pleuriſy, be- 
fore the End of the third Day, is accompanied with viofent 
Symptoms of the dry Kind, and found in a robuſt, exerciſed, 
and dry Habit, without any Hopes, or Preſence, ' of a Reſolu- 
tion, or of the Concoction and Excretion of the peccant Mat- 
ter ; then, | | 

1. A large Quantity of Blood is ſpeedily to be taken from a 
large Vein, witha large Stream, and from a large Orifice, the 
Patient, in the mean time, lying at Reſt on his Back, and 


quickening his Reſpiration, as the Blood flows, by Coughing 


and Sighing. The Part affected is, in the mean time, to be 
fomented, and gently rubbed. The Diſcharge of Blood ought 
to be continued, till the Pain is conſiderably remitted, or the 


* firſt Signs of a Deliquium brought on. The Veneſection is to 


be repeated, according to the Return of the Symptoms it was 
2 inflammatory Blood, determines when tis time to ſtop. 
A 2 1 


* We are immediately to uſe Fomentations, Baths, hot Ap- 
62 op ky ns r 


plications, Liniments, and Plaiſters, to relax, reſolve, to miti- 
gate, and avert the Pain. See INFLAMMATIO.. 

3- Then ſuch Medicines are to be exhibited, as dilute, re- 
ſolve, relax, mitigate, refrigerate, and alleviate, or ſooth Pain 3 


which, when taken warm, in à moiſt Form, in a large - 
tity, and determined to the Part affected, are hi up rok, 
and may be varied, according to the Symptoms; | 
care, that ſuch Ingredients be choſen, as. reſiſt Putrefaction. 
A light, ſoft, refrigerating, and antiphlogiſtic Diet is ne- 

ceſſary. | | | 

5. Every thing, which dries, heats, or increaſes the Impetus 
of the Blood, is to be avoided ; ſuch as the Heat of the Air, of 


the Sun, of the Fire, or of the Bed; as, alſo, heating Aliments 


and Medicines. . A Fomentation may be prepared un the fol- 
lowing Manner: ö | 


Take of the Leaves of Mallows, Marſhmallows, and Pelli- 
tory of the Wall, each two Handfuls ; of Garden-poppy, 
and Henbane, each one Handful z of the Leaves of Elder, 
Chamomile, and Melilot, each three Ounces : Boil in ſweet 
Milk, for a Fomentation. 


| Liniments, for anointing the Sides, are theſe following : 


Take of the Sugar of Lead, four Drams; of Vinegar, ſix 
Drams; and of the Oil of Roſes by Infuſion, one Ounce : 
Make into a Liniment, to be applied to the Side. 


Or, 
Take of the Unguentum Populneum, two Ounces. 
| Or, 


Of the Emplaſtrum Diapompholygos, a ſufficient Quantity: 
Spread on Leather, and apply for the ſame Purpole. 


Take of the Leaves of Colts-foot and Mallows, each two 
Handfuls ; of the Leaves of wild Poppies and Marſhmal- 
lows, each half a Handful ; of the Roo's of Parſley and 
Sarſaparilla, each three Ounces ; of bruiſed Linſeed, four 
Drams ; of the bruifed Seeds of Lettuce and Ladies thiſt le, 
each one Ounce : Boil in three Pints of Water, of which 
let the Patient drink two Ounces every Hour. 


Take of the Four greater and ſmaller cold Seeds, each three 
Drams ; and of white Poppy-ſeeds, two Ounces : Make 
into an Emulſion wwithBarley-water ; with every fourteen 
Ounces of whichmix, of the pureſt Nitre, one Dram and 

an half; and of the Syrup of Maidenhair, one Ounce, 
Let the Patient drink one Ounce every Hour, or every 
Quarter of an Hour, — | 


Take of the diſtilled Waters of the Flowers of the red Poppy 
and Elder, each eight Ounces ; of the diſtilled Water of 
Borrage, five Ounces ; of Crabs-eyes, two Drams ; of Sal 
Prunellz, one Dram ; of the Syrups of the Flowers of red 
and white Poppies, each one : Mix, and let the 
Patient drink two Ounces every Half- hour. | 


How long theſe Meaſures are to be perſiſted in, or repeated, 
is to be known from the Obſtinacy of the Diſeaſe; its Remiſſ- 
neſs, or its Change into a State of Health and Recovery. 

A Pleuriſy degenerates into other Diſorders, firſt, when the 
. inflamed Part ſuppurates; which we know, firſt, from the gene- 

ral Signs of a Suppuration, ſpecified under the Article Ix L a M- 
MATI1 3 ſecondly, from he Obſtinacy of the Pain, Cough, and 
Fever, beyond the fourth Day ; thirdly, from the Abſence of 
the Sign of a Reſolution and Cure; and, fourthly, from a Ne- 
gle of the proper Meaſures of Cure. 


That an Apoſtem is already forming, is known from the 


common Signs ſpecified under the Article InFLAMMAT10 ; 
but eſpecially, in this Caſe, from the often recurring Horror, 
without any manifeſt Cauſe, and the Signs ſpecified in the Ar- 
ticle PERIPNEUMONIA, Hence it is, alſo, known, when an 
Apoſtem is actually formed; which ſometimes is evacuated by 
Spit, thro' the Lungs. | 
But ſuch an Abſceſs isſometime broken by its own Pus, which 
drops into the Cavities of the Breaſt; | whilſt the Ulcer, as new 
Pus is formed and accumulated, fills the whole Cavity of the 
Breaſt, and conſumes the whole Body. That ſuch a Misfortune 
has happened, may be known from the preceding Signs: From 
the Duration of the Misfortune beyond the ſeventh Day; from 
the ſudden Remiſſion of the Symptoms, and their quick Re- 
en. . * 22 a Phthiſis. | 
en, therefore, by the Signs already enumerated, we know 
that the Inflammation is —— into an Abſceſs, 'the Part, 
before painful, when known, is to be corroded by Caũſtics 3 an 
Inciſion is to be made quite to the Pleura, and kept open by ſup- 
Purative Medicines, that the Matter, being forced outwards by 


ways taking 


the Action of the Lungs, may be diſcharged from the Pleurs, 
and prevent an Empyema z then the Part is to be ſoftened, 
till it is quite cleanſed, | 
Hut if there are $i | 
Pus has already forin'd an Empyema, the Thorax is forthwith 
tobeopened, c & Pus eliminated, and the Wound cured by proper 

W Medicines, See INFLAMMATIO and EMPYEMA. 

A Pleuriſy, alſo, degenerates into ſome other Diſeaſe, when, 
for Inſtance, the Part affected becomes ſcirthous, or callous, or 
when the Lungs adhere to the Pleura ; and, when this Luſt Miſ- 
forcune happens, there is produced an Aſthma, a Dyſpnœa, and 
a dry Cough, eſpecially after Eating or Exerciſe ; from which 
Signs the Diforder is known, if they are preſent without the 
Signs of an Abſceſs or Empyema, already ſpecified ; and, eſpe- 
cially, if they continue long, without any great Increaſe of the 
Diſorder. | | 

This Misfortune, when known, is either abſolutely incurable, 
or to be removed by abſtemious Living, Exerciſe, a free Air, 
* the Country, violent and often- repeated Riding. 

uch an Inflammation, alſo, degenerates into a grene, 
firſt of the Side, and then of the Lungs, by reaſon of the Con- 
tiguity of the latter with the former, 
This laſt-mentioned Diſorder ariſes, either from the Violence 
of the Pleuriſy, or from the acrid and putrid Matter accompa- 
nying it. 

'T t a Gangrene of the Lungs is about to happen, or is al- 
ready begun, may be known from various Circumſtances : If, 
for 3 the Spit is purulent, and ſomewhat bilious, round, 
purulent, and ſomewhat bloody, black, and fuliginous, dirty, 
or fetid ; if there is a great Noiſe in the Breaſt, accompanied 
with aSadneſs of the Countenance ; if the Eyes are of a yellowiſh- 
red Colour, full of Sordes, and dim · ſighted ; or if the Spit is at 
firſt various; then the Patient oſten dies on the third or fiſth Day: 
If there is a Stertor, none, or a difficult Expectoration, a languid 
Pulſe, and an high- coloured Urine ; if there is a Flux, the Matter 
of which is liquid, fetid, putrid, and ſymptomatic ; if a violent Pe- 
ripneumony comes on; if a ſecond Paroxyſm ſucceeds the firſt ; 
if the Blood is highly florid, when flowing from an opened Vein, 
and without an inflammatory Pellicle, though it comes from a 
large Orifice, with a full Stream, and is received into a clean 
Vellel ; if the Spitting is ſuppreſſed, whilſt the Dyſpncea re- 
mains; or is increaſed, and accompanied with Pain, Heavineſs 
of the Breaſt, an hard, ſmall, quick Pulſe, and an intenſe Heat ; 
for, when theſe Symptoms are increaſed on the fifth Day, they 
prove mortal on th ſeventh ; if the Urine is highly red, and 


dark · coloured, with a various and indiſtin&t Hypoſtaſis, the Diſ- 


order proves mortal within fourteen Days: If the Hypoſtaſis is 
black, or furfuraceous, the Diſorder proves mortal ſooner: If 
the Pleuriſy, being at firſt mild, is increaſed on the fifth or 
ſixth Day, the Paients are in Danger on the ſeventhand twelfth, 


and are rarely cured, till after the fourteenth ; if the Back, Side, 


and Shoulders are highly red and painful ; and if there is a Flux, 
of which the Matter is green, and highly fetid. 

If the Pleuriſy is of the dry 
of Strength, the intenſe Pain, the Unfitneſs of the Matter for 
Expulſion, the exceflive Contraction and Criſpation of the V eſ- 
ſels, and the exceſſive Uſe of hot Subſtances, the Pain, at the 
ſame time, tending to the ſuperior Parts ; if the Tongue is at 
firſt, dry, ſordid, livid, or black, with a black Bliſter on it; if all 
or moſt of theſe Signs happen, the Diſorder, which is generally 
mortal of itſelf, is not eaſily cured ; but, for the moſt part, 
deſtroys the Patient by a Gangrene of the Part, either in the 
Side, or in the Lungs contiguous to it. 

But when theſe Signs indicate, that ſuch a Misfortune is 
already threatening the Patient, the moſt powerful Remedies 
are, without Delay, to be uſed ; nor are we to truſt to the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of Nature, nor the Influence of gentler Medicines, pro- 
vided the Patient has a ſufficient Degree of Strength remaining. 

In tHisCaſe, therefore, deep Eſchars are forthwith to be excited 
in the Part affected with the actual Cautery z then they are to 
be covered with ſtrong, cleanſing Medicines, and kept conti- 
nually warm with penetrating Fomentations ; then large Quan- 
tities of ſtrong, diluting, aperient, and antiſeptic Liquors are 


to be taken; for by theſe, if c any, the Severity of the Diſorder 


will be mitigated : For this Purpoſe, 


Take of the Leaves of Scordium, Jack-by-the-hedge, and 
white Horehound, each two Ounces: Boil in two Pints 
of Water; with which mix, of the: Oxymel of Squills, 


eight Ounces; of Nitre, three Drams-;-and of Treacle- | 


vinegar, one Qunce : Of this Mixture let the Patient, every 
8 of an Hour, take two Qunces as warm as poſſi - 
le. | 


But if the Violence of the inflammatory Cauſe produces the 
moſt ſevere pleuritic Symptoms, neither to be removed by the 
Aſſiſtance of Nature, nor by any antipleuritic Medicine, and 
if theſe Symptoms are ſuddenly removed without a Cauſe, 2 


that, the Apoſtem being broken, the 


Kind, on account of the DefeR 5 


, Y 


PER 5 


far as they depended on the Inflammation, the Pulſe remai 
quick, 2 and intermittent, and the Sweat being fall and 


cold, it is obvious, that a Gangrene has already ſeized the in- 


flamed Parts. Hence a Delirium, and ſoon Death, hap- 
ns, eſpecially if the Thorax is of a livid Colour. The ſame 
Thing happens, if the Patient, | 
bilious Spit, is relieved of his Pain, without any manifeſt Rea- 
ſon ; for, in this Caſe, a Delirium, the Preſage of Death, pro- 
duced by a Gangrene, is preſent. _ f 
A Pleuriſy terminates in Death, when its Cauſes are ſo vio- 
lent, that the Pain produced, ſuppreſſing all Motion of the 
Thorax, ſoon creates a mortal Peripneumony, by ſtopping the 
Circulation of the Blood, 
Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why a Peripneumony ſucceeds 
every violent Pleuriſy ; Why a Pleuriſy is generally mortal to 
old Perſons, Child-bed and pregnant Women : And why the 
Swathing of the Thorax with a Bandage fo alleviates the Diſ- 
order, as to render it tolerable. Boerhaave's Apboriſins. 
PERIPSYXIS, T:&v£r. The ſame as PERFRICTIO. 
* PERIPTOSIS, se r. A Chance, or fortuitous Ac- 
cident, by which Remedies for Diſeaſes are ſometimes diſco- 
vered. a | | 
PERIPYEMA, TterrJnye. A Collection of Matter, ſur- 
rounding any Part. N 
PERIRRHE DES, ve,, Bent or broke every Way, 
or both Ways, of in every Direction. It, alſo, imports, ſprin- 
kled, or irrigated all over. - Hippocrates. 
PERIRRH EPSIS, T+e:pperl4s, The Declination of a Band- 
age, when it recedes from its due Situation, either to one 
Pn or to another. Hippocrates de Officina Medici. 
PERIRRHOEA, mTic:ppya, from Teeppic, to flow from 
every Part. A copious Flux of the Humours, or morbific 
Matter, from all Parts of the Body, to the proper EmunQo- 
ries, in order to their Diſcharge ; or, rather, the Diſcharge 
itſelf, ; ; | 
PERISCELES, ten An Epithet for a Medicine in 
Hippocrates, — very hard, irritating, or pungent. 
ERISCEPASTRUM. See CATHoLCEvus. | 
PERISCYPHISMUS. | . 
This Operation, which, according to the Etymology of the 
Word, imports an Incifion round the Cranium, is performed 
on thoſe, who are afflicted with copious Defluxions on the Eyes, 
ſupplied by a large Number of deep-ſeated Veſlels. During 
this Diſorder, the Patients Eyes are extenuated, ſmall, their 
Sight weak, and their Angles corroded ; the Eyelids are exulce- 
rated, and the Hairs fall from them ; thin, acrid, and hot 
Tears are diſcharged ; and an acute and deep-ſeated Pain of the 
Head afflicts the Patient, who, alſo, ſneezes in a violent Man- 
ner, without Interruption. We are, therefore, in this Caſe, 
to ſhave the Head; and, avoiding the Temporal Muſcles, to 
make a tranſverſe Inciſion from the Left to the Right Temple: 
But let the Incifion be confined to ſuch Parts, as are poſſeſſed 
of no great Degree of Motion : Thus, for Inſtance, let it be 
made a little above the Forehead, taking care, at the ſame time, 
to avoid the coronary Suture. Leonides orders the Inciſion to be 
made in the Middle of the Forehead, When the Bone is denu- 
dated, we are to ſeparate the Lips of the Inciſion by means of 
Tents, or a large Quantity of Lint ; but the Extremities of the 
Inciſion are to have proper Dreſſings applied to them, which are 
to be moiſtened with Wine and Oil. When the Dreflings are 
removed, and the Inflammation declining, we are to raſp the 


Bone, till it begins to produce Fleſh, and carry on the Cure by 


means of incarning Powders. Among which are, that prepared 
of two Parts of the Flour of Wheat, and one Part of Colo- 
phony, the Powder called Pulvillus Capitalis, and incarning 
' Compoſitions of Pumice z for, when the Skin is rendered thick 
by a Cicatrix of this Kind, the Orifices of the Veſſels are ſhut 
up, and, by that means, the former Defluxion to the Eyes is 
prevented. Paulus Aginet. Lib. 6. Cap. 7. 4 


PERISPHALSIS, e, from meewpdarnyues, to wan-: 


der about. A Circumrotation of a luxated Bone, in order to 
its Reſtitution. : ate 
PERISSOSIS, e , from Ties, redundant. A Re- 
dundance, or ſuperfluous Plenitude of the Humours. Hippocrates. 
PERISTALTICUS, from Tse5iaae, to compreſs, ar con- 
tract. The vermicular, ſpontaneous Motion of the Inteſtines, 
y which the Fæces are protruded -towards the Anus, is called 
the Periftaltic Motion. | | 
PERISTERON. A Name, in Dieſcorides, L. 4. C. 6. 
for the Verbena, Vervain, | GRE 
PERISTOLE, tech. In Hippocrates, de decenti Habi- 
tu, it imports a modeſt and compoſed Dreſs, or Habit, But it, 


alſo, ſignifies the compreſſive Power of the animal Fibres, and 


periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines. 
PERISTOMA. The villoſe Coat of the Inteſtines. 
PERISYSTOLE. The Interval of Reſt betwixt the Sy/ole 
and Diaftole of the Heart. * | 


- . PERITEXIS, iu. A Colliquation. 


who expectorates a ſomewhat ' 


PAR. 
PERITERION. . The perforating Part of the Trepan. 


” 


PERITONAUM, meeciraw, from weerrere, to extend 


round. „ BG 144 
After the Removal of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, in Diſ- 
ſection, the firſt Thing that appears, is a very le ment- 
branous Covering, which adheres immediately to the inner Sur- 
face of the tranſverſe: Muſcles, and of all the other Parts of this 
Cavity ; and involvesandinveſts all the Viſcere contained therein, 
as in a Bag. This Membrane is named Peritonaum. * 
It is of a pretty cloſe Texture, and yet very pliable, and ca- 
pable of a very great Extenſion; after which it can recover itſelf, 
and be contracted to its ordinary Size ; as we ſee in Pregnancy, 
Dropſies, Corpulency, and Repletion. | Fo 
It ſeems to be made up, at leaſt, of two Portions, one in- 
ternal, the other external; which have been looked upon, by 
many Anatomiſts, as a Duplicature of two diſtin membranous 


Lamine: But, properly ſpeaking, the internal Portion alone 


deſerves the Name of a membranous Lamina, as being the main 
Body of the Peritonæum; the external Portion is no more, than 
a kind of fibrous, or follicular Apophyſis of the internal, and 
may be properly enough termed the cellular Subſtance of the 
Peritonæum. | | 8 
The true membranous Lamina, commonly called the interna! 

Lamina, is very ſmooth and poliſhed on that Side, which is 
turned to the Cavity and Viſcera of the Abdomen, and conti- 
nually meiſtened by a ſerous Fluid, diſcharged through almoſt 
imperceptible Pores. of 5 

heſe Pores may be ſeen, by ſpreading a Portion of the Peri- 
tonzum on the End of the Finger, and then pulling it very 
tight on all Sides; for then the Pores are dilated, and ſmall 


- Drops may be obſerved to run from them, even without a Mi- | 


croſcope. | 

The Sources of this Fluid are not as yet ſufficiently known. 
Perhaps it comes out <4 a kind of I ranſudation, or Tran- 
ſpiration, like that which we obſerve in Animals. newly killed. 
The whitiſh Corpuſcles, found in diſeaſed Subjects, are no Proof 
of the Glands, which ſome Anatomilts place there in the na- 
tural State. n | 

The cellular Subſtance, or external Portion, of the Perito- 
nzum adheres very cloſely to the Parts, which form the In- 
ſides of the Cavity of the Abdomen; and it is not every-where 
of an equal Thickneſs. In ſome Places it is in a very ſmall 
Quantity, and ſcarcely any appears at the tendinous oraponeuro- 
tic Portions of the tranſverſe Muſcles, and on the lower Side of 
the Diaphragm. bt» 
In all other Places, it is thicker, and forms Cells expanded 
into very fine Laminæ, which, in diſeaſed Subjects, become 
ſometimes fo broad and thick, as to reſemble ſo many diſtinct 
Membranes, 3 

In ſome Places this Subſtance is every way like a Membrana 
Adipoſa, being filled with Fat, as round the — and along 
the fleſhy Portions of the tranſverſe Muſcles, to which it adheres. 


It entirely ſurrounds ſome Parts, as the Bladder, Ureters, Kid- 


neys, and ſpermatic Veſſels ; and it is, in theſe Places, impro- 
perly termed the Duplicature of the Peritonaum. *' 

Beſides theſe Differences in Thickneſs, the ce lular Subſtance 
has ſeveral Elongations, which have been called Productions of 
the Peritonæum. Iwo of theſe Productions accompany and 
inveſt the ſpermatic Ropes in Men, and the vaſcular 3. 
commonly called the round Ligaments, in Women. There are 
other two, which paſs under the Ligamentum Fallopii, with 
the crural Veſſels, which they involve; and they are gradually 
loſt in their Courſe downward. | 

To theſe four Productions of the cellular Subſtance of the 
Peritonæum, we may add a fifth, which is ſpread on the Neck 
of the Bladder ; and, perhaps, a ſixth, which accompanies the 
Inteſtinum Rectum. All theſe Elongations paſs out of the 


Cavity of the Abdomen, and may be termed external, to di- 


ſtinguiſh them from others, that remain in the Abdomen, and 
are called internal, | s 
The great Blood-veſſels, that is, the Aorta and Vena Cava, 
afe likewiſe involved in this cellular Subſtance of the Perito- 
næum. In a word, it involves immediately, and ſcparately, all 
the Parts and Organs, which are commonly ſaid to lie in the 
Duplicature of the Peritonæum. | | 1 
The true Lamina, or membranous Portion, of the Peritonæum 
is connected, by the Intervention of the cellular Subſtance, to 
the inner Surface of the Cavity of the Abdomen; but jt does 
not naturally accompany the external Elongations of that Sub- 
ſtance; it only covers the Origin, or Baſis, of theſe Produc- 
tions, without any Alteration in its own Surface at theſe Places. 
It has, nevertheleſs, Productions of its -own ; but they are 
very different from thoſe of the cellular Subſtance ; for they 
run, irom without, inward ; that is, they advance from the 
convex Side of the great Bag of the Peritoneum, into the Cavity 
of that Bag, ſome more, ſume lefs, and, alſo, in different Man- 


"+ mers; 


p EI 


ners; as if the Sides of a large Pall or Bladdet w. 
ward into the Cavity of the Ball or Bladder. b EN, 
Of theſe internal Elongations, or Intropreſſions of the true 
Lamina of the Peritonæum, ſome are ſimply folded, like a Du- 
plicature; ſome are expanded, like inverted Bags, or Sacculi, 
to contain ſome Viſcus; ſome” begin by 'a ſimple Duplicature, 
and are afterwards — into a Cavity, which contains ſome 
Organ; ſome are alt 
Duplicatures, and of Cavities; and, laſtly, ſome form only a 
ſmall Eminence on the inner Surface of the great Cavity of the 
Peritonæum. n DEF een ene "HE 
Under the firſt Species of theſe Productions we may bring the 
membranous Ligaments of the Abdomen, ſuch as thoſe of the 
Liver, Colon, &c. We ſee the ſecond 1 in the external 
Membrane of the Liver ; the third ip the Meſentery; the fourth 
in the Mefocolon ; and the fifth, at the Kidneys and Ureters. 


Beſides the external Productions of the cellular Subſtance of 
the Peritonæum, it has the ſame Number of internal Elongations | 


with the true Lamina, which lie between all the Duplicatures, 
and line the Inſides, of all the Cavities, or that Side, next the 
Viſcera, contained in them, 3 
The Uſes of the Peritonæum ſeem to be very 
its Deſcription; and the principal Uſes are, to line the Cavity 
of the Abdomen ; to inveſt the Viſcera contained in that Cavity, 
as in a common Bag ; to ſupply them with particular Coats to 
form Productions, 1 -onnexions, Folds, Vaginæ, and 
the like. Lt Bod | . | | 
The fine Fluid, which tranſudes through the whole internal 
Surface of the Peritonzum, prevents the Inconveniences, which 
might ariſe from the continual Frictions and Motions, to which 
the Viſcera of the Abdomen are expoſed, either naturally, or by 
external Impulſes. „ l | $A 
I muſt here obſerve, that it is the common Cuſtom to demon- 
ſtrate four ligamentary Ropes, termed the umbilical: Veſſels, 
before the Peritonzum is opened, becauſe they adhere to the 
Umbilicus, and three of them are really Veſſels in the Fœtus, 
two umbilical Arteries, and one Vein. K OIL | 
Three of theſe umbilical Ropes, or Ligaments, are involved 
ſeparately, and ſuſtained by a Production, or Duplicature, which 
the Peritonzum ſends into the Cavity of the Abdomen, in the 
Form of a Falx. Winſlow's Anatomy. | 
„ from T#e:Corrvt, to gird about. A Belt, or 
ruſs. | nts MYR | 
PERLA. A Pearl. See CoxcHA MarGaRITIFERA, and 
MARGARITA. 5 „ 
PERNA. A Sort of Shell-fiſh. See Pinna. . 
PERNIO. A Chilblain, or Ribe. | 
Tumors of this Kind are produced, generally, in the Hands 
and Feet, by extreme Cold; and they are attended with Red- 
neſs, Inflammation, Heat, pricking Pains, and an Inability of 
Motion in the Part affected. Sometimes Puſtules appear, and 
then the Ulceration penetrates deep. The Humour emitted is 
ſometimes a little fetid, and either reſembles Pus, or. Sanies. 
Frequently the Inflammation degenerates into a Sphacelus. From 
theſe Symptoms, in my Opinion, Chilblains may be reckoned 
a Species of Inflammation; and ſo much the more, as, like 
other Inflammations, they excite a Senſe of Heat, and termi- 
nate in a Diſcuſſion or Separation, or degenerate into a Gan- 
grene and Sphacelus. | 
Chilblains may be known by. various Symptoms: 1. The 
common Appearances of Inflammation are to be obſerved. 2. 
It muſt be inquired, whether the Parts affected have ſuffered 
by extreme Cold, as in performing a Journey, or in military 
Expeditions and Sieges undertaken in the Winter. 3. If the Pa- 
tient feels an itchy Senſation, attended with Heat, and a prick- 
ing Pain, and if the Part becomes ſtiff and inſenſible. 2 
hen the Chilblains ſwell and redden, if the Part retains 
Senſation and Motion, without a great Degree of Heat and 
Pain, the Diſorder is mild. On the other hand, when the Chil- 


blains are livid, and the Part is affected with a Stiffneſs, Numb- 


neſs, and pricking Pain, there is great Danger of its degene- 
rating into a Gangrene, or, at leaſt, a deep Exulceration. When 
Puſtules riſe upon the Skin, like thoſe after a Burn, they are 
certain Signs of an immediate Gangrene. Laſtly, when the 
Senſibility of the Part is loſt, and it becomes livid, loft, flaccid, 
A fetid, there is Reaſon to ſuſpect a Mortification, or 
us, OP | 
principal Cauſe of Chilblains is certainly Cold ; for, 
a violent. Degree of Cold, as in other Inflammations, the ſmall 
Elocd-veſlels are not only conſtricted, but the Blood is, alſo, in- 
ſpiſlated. Nor is there any of this Diſorder, but may 
be readily accounted for, as a Conſequence of theſe: Cauſes, 
Naturaliſts are not yet unanimous with regard to the true 
Nature of Cold, which has generally been imagined to be only 
the Effect of a Privation of Heat; but I am rather of Opinion, 
that ſome acrid, rigid, hard, and ſaline Particles, which were 


ernately extended in the Form of ſimple 


evident, from 


= 
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beſore rendered ſoft, ſubtile, and volatile, the Heat, are 
again condenſed and indurated by the Cold. Now, when theſe 
articles inſinuate themſelyes into the ſmall Pores of the Body, 
they conſtrict the ſmall Blood-veſſels 3 and, upon their bu 
ing, the Blood is inſpiſſated, and ſtagnates. Hence, in my 
Opinion, it append, that the Skin of the Face, Lips, and 
other uncovered Parts, becomes chapped, broken, and affected 
with a continual pricking Pain, by the Cold. The flower the 
Motion of the Blood, and the ſmaller the Degree of Heat in 
any Member, the more gently is the Blood impelled into the 
Veſſels of that Member. So that there is no Cauſe of Won- 
der, that the Hands, Fingers, Feet, "Toes, Heels, Noſe, and 
Ears, are more ſubject to Chilblains, than the reſt of the Body, 
ich are ſometimes milder, and ſometimes more ſevere. Some- 
times the Cold is fo extreme, as to ſtop the Circulation of the 
Blood entirely over all the Body ; which neceſſarily occaſions 
the Death of the Patient, and he is commonly ſaid to have pe- 
riſhed with Cold. 

Chilblains are almoſt always, in ſome D » dangerous z 
and the more the Part affected has ſuffered by the Cold, both 
the Violence of the Symptoms, and the Danger, are the more 
increaſed. The Danger is, alſo, greater, when a whole Hand, 
or Foot, has ſuffered by the Inclemency of the Cold, than when 
only a ſingle Finger or Toe is affected. But the moſt trou- 
bleſome Circumſtance is, that thoſe, who have once been afflicted 
with Chilblains, are almoſt every Year ſubje& to Inflammations 
and Pains ; or, in an extreme Degree of Cold, to malignant 
Ulcers, Chaps, and even a Gangrene. Laſtly, when Chilblains 
are unſkilfully treated, when they are removed from the Cold, 
and ſuddenly expoſed to an Heat, or the Fire, or wrapt up in 
warm Cloths, there is the utmoſt Danger, that the Part will 
become black, ſoft, and putrid, and, having loſt all Senſation, 
contract a Sphacelus. 

Hence, then, it may appear, that the principal Part of the 
Cure conſiſts in reſtoring the inſpiſſated Blood to its former Flu- 
idity and Circulation; and this Intention muſt be anſwered by 
a Method different from thoſe uſed in other Inflammations. 
For warm Applications, which are beneficial, and even abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, in other Inflammations, are found to be ex- 
tremely pernicious in Chilblains. Nor is it ſafe to expoſe thoſe, 
who have ſuffered by. extreme Cold, to a Fire, or Heat; be- 
cauſe the ſudden Viciflitudes of Heat and Cold produce an im- 
mediate Mortification. It ſeems, therefore, much more ſafe 
and convenient, to bring the Patient into a cool or temperate 
Air, and to order him to exerciſe his Limbs continually, and 
then to be gradually introduced into a greater Degree of Warmth. 
When the Patient is too weak to exerciſe himſelf, let the 
Part affected be well rubbed with Snow, or cold Water, which will 
ſeem warm to him; by which means the acrid, ſaline Particles, 
ſticking in the Pores, will be extracted, and the natural Circu- 
lation of the Blood reſtored, As ſoon as the Senſation returns, 
comforting Medicines are gradually to be applied, ſuch as Spirit 
of Wine alone, or mixed with Treacle, Oil of Petre, and Bal- 
ſam of Sulphur. When the morbid Part has been well rubbed 
with theſe Remedies, the Patient may be gradually brought to 
the Fire, or put to-bed, afterwards endeavouring to raiſe a gen- 
tle Sweat. | : 

For this Purpoſe let the Patient gradually drink a few Glaſſes 
of warm Wine, boiled with Cinnamon and Sugar ; for by this 
Method the Patient will revive, and grow warm, and the Cir- 
culation of the Blood will be reftored. Nor will it be improper 
to give, alternately with the Wine, a little of the following ſu- 
dorific Mixture: ks . 


Take of the Waters of Goats- rue, Rue, and Scordium, each 
two Ounces; of the Aqua Theriacalis, and the Aqua Vitæ 
Matthioli, each ſix Ounces; and of the Aqua Prophylactica 
Sylvii, half an Ounce ; of the Mixtura ſimplex, or of the 
E Tindlure of Bezoar, two Scruples ; and of the Syrups of 
Cinnamon and Cloves, each half an Ounce : Mix all to- 
gether, | | 
About three Spoonfuls of this Mixture ſhould be given to the 
Patient every Quarter of an Hour, and the hot Wine as oſten, 
till the Sweat appear. If Wine cannot be readily had, Ale 
boiled with Cinnamon, Cloves, and a little Sugar, may be uſed. 
Draughts of this kind muſt be taken, till the Sweat be kept up 
for an Hour, or half an Hour, or according to the Circum- 
ſtanees of the Patient. It can ſcarcely be imagined, how ex- 
e and effectual this Method of Cure is, in the moſt vio- 
nt Degree of this Diſorder, even when it tends to a Gangrene, 
In milder Degrees of Chilblains, thoſe Medicines may not, 
indeed, be abſolutely neceſſary, but are, at the ſame time, ex- 
tremely beneficial. . 
When the Chilblain tends to Suppuration, it ought to be 
treated like other recent Abſceſſes. Firſt cleanſe the Wound 
with a digeſtive Ointment, or the Unguentum po ah 
t 


I 


— 
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meg dieß it with the Ol of Eggs, and of War, and the Perrier 


or the Eſſence of Aloes and Myrrh; and, laſtly, apply A 
r Deli- 


Balſam 
Plaiſter ot Lead, or ot Litharge. The Oil of Myrrh 
quium may be beneficial ; and, alſo, burnt Mice, if we may 
Lime-water 


lieve the Ephemerides Nature curioſoram. Laſtly 
0 with . Spirit of Wine, may be, alſo, uſed very 
advantageouſly, if a Compreſs dipt in it be applied tothe Ulcer, 
either alone, or after the Application of the Medicines above- 
recommended. Bur, if a Gangrene or Sphacelus appears, it muſt 


be cured as ſuch. 
Thoſe who are ſubject to Chilblains every Year towards Win- 


ter, in order to prevent their Rerurn, carefully anoint the Parts 
affected with Petroleum, or Oil of Turpentine, during the Win- 
ter; Or, if the Chilblains begin to appear 2 in, apply to the 
morbid Heel or Finger, a Bladder dipt in the fore-mentioned 
Oils; but the Cold irlelf ſhould always be Carefully avoided, or 
defended againſt, with proper Cloths or Coverings. Conſult 
A. Severinus Diff. de Pernionibus in Lib. de Abſceſſbas. Hei- 


ſter's Surgery. | 
PERO LIDUS. A Term uſed by bay hes and Helmont, 
by which they underſtand che extreme Circumterence of the Bo- 


dy of Air {i ding the Earth. 8 
"PERON. 405 MUSCULUS. A Name for three different 


Muſcles, che firſt of which is the | | 
PERONKUS MEDivs, vuLGO PERON AUS Ax ricus. 
This is a long Muſcle, ſituated anteriorly on the middle Part 


of the Fibulaa. — — 
Ic is fixed above by fleſhy Fibres, to more than the middle third 


Part of the anterior or Outſide of the Fibula, and to the neigh- 
Part of the Aponeuroſis Libialis. | 


bouri : 
u ra 3 ſe fixed to a Production from the Inſide of that 


It is 
Aponeuroſis, which runs to the upper Part of the Tibia, and 


there ſerves for a middle Septum, between this Muſcle and the 


Extenſor Digitorum longus. = 
Fiom thence it runs down, and forms a Tendon, which, go- 


ing in the Direction of the oblique Line on the Fibula, paſſes 
behind the external Malleolus, and then through an annular Li- 


gament common to it, and to the Peronzeus Maximus; and is 
at the Baſis of the fifth 


afterwards inſerted in the Tuberoſity, 
Metatarſal Bone, ſending off a ſmall Tendon to the firſt Phalanx 


of the little Toe. 


. tarſal Bone. 


PRRONÆKUSs Minimvs. 


This is a ſmall Muſcle, commonly thought to be a Portion 
of the Extenſor Digitorum longus, though it is eaſily ſeparable 


from ir. | 
It is fixed by fleſhy Fibres in the lower Half of the Inſide of 


the Fibula,* between the two oblique bony Lines, on one Side of 
the lower Part of the Extenſor Digitorum longus, to which 
Muſcle it is ſimply contiguous. 

From thence it runs down, contracting in Breadth, and paſſes, 
with the Extenſor Longus, through the common annular Liga- 
ment, forming a flat Tendon ; which ſoon ſeparates from thoſe 
of the Extenlor, and is inſerted near the Baſis of the fifth meta- 

It is diſtinguiſhed from the two other Peronzi, by a Septum, 
or Production of the ligamentary Aponeuroſis of the Tibia. 


The Peronæus Medius bends the Foot; and hinders the Leg 


from falling back, in the ſame manner as the Tibialis Anticus. 
By its Inſertion in the Tuberofity of the fifth Metatarſal Bone, it 
turns the Sole of the Foot outward, at the ſame time that it 
bends it, when it acts without the Affiſtance of the Tibialis Anti- 
cus; the Co-operation of which Muſele is likewiſe neceſſary to 
enable it to counterbalance the Force with which the Leg would 
be carried backward, when we ſtand upon one Foot. | 
The Perongzus Minimus is an Aſſiſtant to the Mevba, in the 

Flexion of the Leg, in preſerving the Equilibrium of the Leg, 
and in turning the Vole of the Foot outward; neither can it per- 
form the firſt two of rheſe Motions uniformly, without the 
operation of the. Tibialis Anticus. a 

The uniform Flexion of the Foot furniſhes an Example of 
all the three Kinds of Levers: Of the firſt, when we bend the 
Foot, while off the Ground, in which Caſe the Fulcrum is in 
the Articulation between the two Extremities of the Lever: Of 
the ſecond, when we walk upon the Heels, or Toes; for then the 
Weight is between the Power and the Fulcrum: Of the third, 
when we raiſe a Weight by the Toes; for then the Power is be- 


tween the Weight and the Fulcrum. 
PERoN vs Maxinus, VULGo PERON As PoSTERIOR. 
This is a long penniform Muſcle, lying on the Fibula. 
It is fixed above, to the anterior and outer Part of the Head 
of the Fibula, and to a ſmall Portion.of the Head of the Tibia ; 


then to the Outlide of the Neck of the Fibula, to the upper Ha 
of the external Angle of that Bohe, and to the Aponeuroſis Ti- 


bialis, which, at that Place, makes a Septum between this Muſcle 


and the Kxrenſor Pollic is | 
From thence ruining a little backward, according to the Di- 


rection of the Bone, it terms a contiJerable Tendun, which, run» 


* tw * 


common 
10 it, and to the. Tendon of che Perommus Medius, which lies 
before it: It paſſes, — through an annular Li t on 
the outer and anterior Part of the Os Calcis, and under the ſmall 


Side of the Os Cuboides, it is inſert 


The fleſhy Body of this Muſcle cannot always be diſtinguiſhed 
from that of the Peronæus Medius, we 7: 2 
When the Peronzus Longus, or Maximus, acts alone, 
extend the Foot, hanging freely in the Air; but, _ this Ex- 
tenſion is obliquely outward. Together witch the Gaſtrocnemii 
and Soleus, it likewiſe changes their Direction to an oblique 
Extenſion outward. _ | | "Y 
This Muſcle, and the Tibialis Poſticus, acting without the Ga- 
ſtrocnemii and Soleus, may extend the Foot almoſt directly; but 
they can overcotne bur a very ſmall Reſiſtance. When 4 a 
with the other two Peronæi, the Sole of the Foot is wy 
more or leſs directly outward, towards the external Malleolus. 


"= s Anatomy. ; | 
ERONE. The Fibula. A Bone in the Leg. See Cub. 

PERPESSIO, in the Spagitic Phraſe, is the Treatment of 

ERPETUATIO Chymiſtty, is a Reduction 
, in iſtry, is a Reduction of an 
moveable and volatile Subſtance to a State of Reſt. Py 

PERSEA. Office. C. B. P. 441. J. B. 1. 169. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
2008 Perſea Arbor. Ger. 1606. Perſes Arbor Cluſii. Park; 

heat. 1514. Pronifera Arbor, fructu maximo, pyriformi, viridi, 
pericarpio * butyraceo, nuc uvicum maximum, uullo 
oſſiculum tecło, cingente. Cat. Jamaic. 185. Raii Dendr. 48. Ab. 
vacaquanhitl feu' Arbor Querciformis butyrqceo frudts. Ln, $9. 
Jonſ. Dendr. 424. Ahbavacaquabuitl. Laet. 226. Pyro ſomili 
Fructut in Nova —_ wucleo magno. C. B. P. 439. Pyri 
rr 2 8 1 107. Nicarague Len Nuce rotundg. 

juſd. 1. 210. a Americana pyri facie. C. B. P. 433. SPA- 
NISH PEAR. | AN yu 3 ; 
The Tree has the Appearance of a Pear-tree, is wide-ſpread- 
ing, and always green; the Leaves are like thoſe of the — 
leaved Laurus: The Flowers, 75 like thoſe of the Laurus 
Hex , and growing in Cluſters: The Fruit, at firſt, re- 
ſembles a Plum; afterwards becomes of an oblong Figure, like 
a Pear, of a black Colour, and a pleaſant Taſte, and containing 
7 1 Kernel, in Taſte much like a Cheſtnut, or ſweet 

mond. . . 

The Perſea- tree is mentioned by The us, Strabo, Pliny, 
Dioſcorides, Plutarch, and Galen. 2 hive 5 85 
be the ſame with the Perſica Malus; but they are refuted by 
Scaliger at large, though Theophraſtus calls both thoſe Trees Per- 
ſea. The Deſcription given of it by this laſt Author differs in 
many Characters from that of Cluſſut, given above, who never 
ſaw but one Tree, and that near the City Valentia in Spain, which 
was ſuppoſed to be brought thither from America. 

Some Authors have written, as Dioſcorides tells us, that this 
Tree, in Perſia, is poiſonous ; but, being tranſplanted into Egypt, 
has its Nature ſo changed and meliorated, as to produce a Foie 
fir for eating; Galen writes the ſame. Pliny ſays, that ſome in- 
duſtrious Authors have written, that this Tree in Perſia has its 
mortal Poiſon attended with tormenting Pains; but, being by the 
Perſian Kings tranſplanted to Egypt, in order to be pi. 8 
a Puniſhment, had its Qualities mitigated: by the Soil: But this 
Relation is denied, he tells us, by the moſt learned Writers, who. 
ſay, that the Perſea-tree was planted at 2 by Per ſaus. 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 14. Cap. 13. This laſt Opinion ſeems to 
me, ſays Ray, the moſt probable, t J do not deny, but 
there may be in Perſia ſuch a poiſonous Tree, of a diſtinct Spe- 
cies from the Egyptian Perſea Au erage lince Ras wolſius wri 
that a Perſian Merchant infor him of the poiſonous Fru of 
ſuch a Tree, called by them Sepha, which, for that Reaſon, they 
would not meddle with. Rati Hiſt. | 

The Perſea is a Native of Jamaica; the Fruit is good for the 
Stomach : And we are told by Dioſcorides, that the Powder of 
8 Leaves ſtops Hzmorrhages, being ſprinkled on the 

art. 
The Lawras Indica Aldini is the Perſea of Cluſius. .- 

Under the Head of PRRSEA, Ray reduces | 

Perſice Nuci femilis Fructus Nucleo venenato Monardis. J. B. 

This, Fruit is of a catheretic, or rather of a ſeptic Quality: 
For a certain Indian, as Monardes tells us, cured * Negro, 
whoſe Legs were full of malignant and inveterate Ulcers, with 
the Powder hereof ſprinkled on the Parts, which conſumed the 
putrid Fleſh ; with the ſame Powder put upon Cotton, and ap- 
plied to the Ulcers, he incarned and cicatrized ther. This Fruit 
is very common in the Iſland Margarites, and commonly eaten: 
It is of the Size of an Adam's Apple, or Orange, and contains a 
Nut like the Stone of a Peech, which, burnt to Powder, is good 
for the ſe before · mentioned. The Kernel it contains is of 
fo noxious and deleterious a Quality, that, eaten, it is 1 
ö | th 


PE! 


Death to Man or Beaſt, without Hopes of a Remedy, as if it 
were Sublimate, or ſome Corrofive. . It is probable, lays Ray, 


chat this Fruit, is the ſame with that of the Manga Silve or 

4s 49g deſcribed by Acoſtz. Ru Hiſt. Plant. ; 
ERSICA. .... | by 8 
The Characters are; 3 8 | 
The Leaves ate narrow. and oblong; the Calyx is 1 
OW. 


tos deeply cut into five or {ix Segrnents, expanded and 
hin the Calyx is ſeared a roſaceous, pentapetalous or hexape- 
talous Flower, I. Perals 
of the hollow 2 
Ovary is ſeared in the very Bottom of the Cal 
with a long Tube, adorned with a globular rous Apex, and 
becomes a pulpous Fruit, almoſt globous, ſulcated or wed 
lengrhwiſe, and incloſing a Stone, adorned with little Pits and 
Cavities ep cur, containing, for the moſt part, only a 
fingle oblong Kernel: 'The Pedicle is very ſhort. py 
erhaave mentions fix Specles of Perſica; which 

1. Perſica; molli catne, & vulgaris, viridis & alba. C. B. P. 

>. Tourn. Inſt. 624. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 243. Perfica malus. 
Ofc Ger. 1258. Emac. 1447: Park. Parad. 580. J. B. 1. 157. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1515. THE PEACH-TREE. | 

The Peach- tree is known to be a 3788 of po grege BigneG, 
being here, in England, generally planted againſt Walls: The 
Leaves are long and narrow, and ſerrated about the Edges: The 
Flowers conſiſt of five pale-purple Leaves: The Fruit is covered 
with a downy Coat, full of pleaſant juicy Pulp, having an hard red- 
iſh Srone fall of wrinkled Cavities: It is planted in Gardens, and 
flowers in March, or the Beginning of April, and the Fruit is ripe 
in Auguſt and September. 9 

The Flowers are only uſed in Phyſic; they are and 
ently purging, and rl iven to Children, to carry off thin 
Bel R and to kill Worms. The Fruit is cooling and 
moiſtening, grateful to the Palate, but ſubject to putrefy, and 
caufe Surfeits. % : | | 

The only officinal Preparation is Syrapus Florum Perſicorum. 
Miller's. Bot. Off. ' 
Galen and Paulus condemn all Kinds of Peaches, as of bad 
Juice, and hurtful to the Stomach ; for which Reaſon boy ad- 
viſe to eat them at the Beginni of Repaſts, before other Food, 
and to drink no Water, but pure Wine, after eating them, 
I fee no Reaſon, fays Ray, why the Judgment of Pliny and Dioſ- 
rarides, that Peaches are good for the Stomach, procure a good 
State of the Belly, and that ot more hobo can be eaten, 
ſhould be wholly condemned and rejected: Nor indeed it is 
Fang that a Fruit ſo ſavoury delicious, and the 2 


owing on the Infide of the 
furniflied with thirty Stamina: 
and is furniſhed 


pleaſing to our Palate of all Summer-fruits, as if Nature it 
d recommended it to our Choice, ſhould be quite noxious and 

unwholfome. We ought, however, to be careful in chuſi 

theſe Fruits, and to obſerve a Meaſure in ent them, A 
therefore, Amatus thinks, that what has been ſaid by Gale, and 
others, concerning the bad Effects of Peaches, ought to be un- 
derſtood of thoſe which have a very ſoft Pulp : For the Caſe, he 
fays, is quite otherwiſe with the Duracina, (Peaches of an hard 
and firm ho which emit a moſt grateful, comfortable, and 
reviving Smell; for theſe have a moſt delicious Savour, mixed 
with ſomerhing of Auſtereneſs, which is agreeable and ſtrengthen- 
ing to the Stomach ; and all Perſons ot Quality, in Spain and 
Portugal, and thoſe of the moſt delicate Palates, eat them after 
Meals, though not before they are infuſed in Wine; and find no 

il Effects from them. | atv 
Preſerved Peaches are extremely grateful to ſick Perſons, eſpe- 
cially to ſuch as are afflicted with Thirſt, and Drine of the 
Tongue, for they ſtrengthen at the ſame. time they refrigerate ; 
whence they are of excellent Service in all hot Diſtempers. Braſ- 
ſavola uſed to give his Patient a Peach or two roaſted under 
the Aſhes. Amatus affirms it to be a moſt delicious Food, and 
extremely grateful to ſick Perſons. The Leaves, on account of 
their Bitterneſs, being boiled in Beer, or Milk, deſtroy and expel 
Worms in Children. Galen ſays, that they work the ſame Effect, 
being bruiſed, and applied to the Navel. Parkin/oz affirms, that 
they purge gent] „ it taken in a ſufficient Quantity; the Flowers 
2 in the ſame manner, and more eftectually than Damask 
oſes; for which Purpoſe there is prepared of them a Conlerve, 
to be taken chiefly in the Morning faſting ; and a Syrups alſo, is 
ed thereof which is very effeCtual for the fame Intentions. 
recent Flowers, ſays Matthiolas, only e, but pro- 
voke Vomiting; and, ga in Salads, rows Eyre Ch 
Dropſies; bur not without diſordering the Patient: The diſtilled 
Water is a Coſmetic. The Gum of this Tree is commended for 
Fuxes of the Belly, the Stone, Impetigo, Tumors of the Fauces, 
| Roughneſs of the Windpipe, Spitting of Blood, Diſorders of the 
Lungs, and the Dyſentery. Matth;o!us recommends the Ker- 
ne]s for the Gripes, and to prevent Ebriety, being taken to the 
Number of fix or {even before-hand ; ny et + Alopecia, be- 
ing bruiſed, and boiled in Vinegar, to a Pap-like Cönſiſtence. 
The Oil of the bruiſed Kernels, being rubbed on the Temples, 
procures Sleep, and eaſes the Hemicrania, or Megrim ; drank, 
or uſed in Clyfters, it cures the Colic; and, taken to the Weight 
of four Ounces, it gives Relief under the lac Paſſion, and the 
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expels Stones from the Kidneys in a ſurpriſing manner, as we are 
ured by Matthiolus. Rail Hy . Plant. 1 
2. Perca; vulgaris; flore pleno. T. 6 

3. Perſica; malus; 


Menting. Prov. 1. 44, * 
Fr Perſica; we" 3 a flore incarnato, Grnplici 7 2 Amyz } 


P: | 
. Perfica; Africana ; nana; flore incarnato, pleno. T. 6as 

4 N ſucco quaſi ſanguineo. C. P. B. 440. Boerh. 12 
* eile! =" from Country 
= * {þ n A eben ofthe non, afrer the mahnet 
ot Lea, is purging and opening, and kills Worms; as 
the Flowers. The Fruit 2 pectoral, and Ar 
The Juice is of Service in burning Fevers : The Kernel is anti- 
colical, and antinephritic: The expreſſed Oil thereof is good for 
the Ringing of the Ears. Hiſt. Plant. — Boerhaav. 
| There is no Tree more common than the Peach-tree; and 

et it has furniſhed Sa/maſivs with Matter enough for a large Diſ- 

tation. The Greeks, it ſeems, had learned by a certain 

tion, that the Perſians, who were Enemies to 
conſulted to convey ſec 
certain Tree, call 


R 
the Fruit of which was of a poiſonous — They ſu fed 
that the Egyprians, tempted by the Beauty of the F 3 


among w 
is Dioſcorides, Ss a good Deſcription of the laſt, but by no 
means of the i 


Species of the Peach-tree, has only deſcribed the Apricot-tree, 
which was, alſo, called Perſea ; 3h for Diſtinction, was after- 
wards named Perſea precox, and by the Latins fimply Precoqua; 
whence the later Greeks formed their Bepizoxxce (Bericocca) ; 
whence comes the French Abricots. The Perſea, or P 
yo, alſo, called Rhodocinea and Rhodacina, becauſe the firſt 
theſe Trees had been planted at Rhodes, where Theophraſtes re- 
marks, that it only flower d, and bore no Fruit. Bur that Phi- 
loſopher might be miſinformed, the Fruit in his Time being as 
Fe grede rity in Greece; perhaps too the Soil, where it was 
rſt implanted, was improper for it. It is probable, however, 
that thoſe Trees thrived very well afterwards in that Iſland, and 
were able to furniſh Greece and Iraly with Plants, where the 
Name Rhodacina was ſtill preſerved; whence, by s Tranſpoſi- 
tion of Letters, which is very common, are formed the Names 
Doracina and Duracina, whence the French Dureas. 

The Peach-tree has, alſo, been taken for the Lemon-tree, not 
for any Similitude between thoſe Trees, or their Fruit; but only 
becauſe the Lemon-tree was not only called Malus Medica, but 
Malus Perfica. Le Clerc, Hiſt. de la Med, See PERSKA, + 

PERSICARIA. Ns | 


The Flowers we doſed in Spikes, at the Top of the Sal 
owers are di in at t the Stalks 

and Branches: The e 8 

tetrapetaloidal Flower: The Stamina are fix in Number: The 


Ovary, in the Centre of the Calyx, is compreſſed, of an oval 
orbicular Form, and furniſhed ich a bib fimbriated Tube: 
The Seed is flat, and ovally acuminated. A Membrane ſurrounds 
the Stalk, at the Riſe of the Leaves, and ſmall Branches, oppoſite 
to the Leaves. | 9 

Boer haa ve mentions eleven Species of Perſicaria; which are, 
11 Perſicaria; mitis; non maculoſa. C. B. P. 101. M. H. 2. 
588. 1 
2. Perſicaria; mitis; non maculoſa. C. B. P. 101, Flere allo. 
Perſicaria, Ant verpien ſu, floribus albis. Lob. Obſ. 171. 
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Perſicaria; mitis; maculoſa, C. B. P. 101. M. H. 2, 588. 
Per ſicaria, mitis, J. B. 3 779. SPOTTED ARSMART. 
Dole ſeems to make this and the firſt 


Species the ſame Plant. 
This 


4 p : P 
* — 
a 1 * 
* * 
* % 7. © 
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- , This N has many round Scalks, two Feet high, or more, 


Full of Branches, having their Joints thick and ſwelling, and co- 
vered with 2 thin Film, or Skin. The Leaves grow alternately, 
and are long and ſharp-pointed, but broader in the middle, and 
larger than thoſe of che Perſicaria aurens; ſeu Hydropiper : They are 
ſmooth, and have a dark-brown or blackiſh ſemilunar Spot in 
the middle of each. The Flowers grow at the End of the 
Branches, in thick round pale-red Spikes, being ſmall and ſtami- 
nous, containing Aatiſh angular, ſharp-pointed ſhining Seed. 
The Root is a Buſh of Fibres; it grows in moiſt Places, and by 
= Dich- des; and flowers in Faly. The Leaves are 
ule). 
They are ſaid to be of a cooling Nature, and good for hot 
Tumors, Inflammations, Impoſtumes, and 72 Wounds, 
though they are but ſeldom ad” Miller's Bot. Off. 
* Fuchſrus has :ffirmed, that it is of a very aſtringent Taſte; 
C ſalpiunt found it acerb; Tragus and Lobel ſouriſh; for my 
Part, I have found nothing but a little Aſtringency. This Plant 
gives a pretty deep-red Colour to blue Paper, which makes 
us conjecture, that its Salt reſembles Sal Ammoniac,' loaded 
with a great deal of Earth, and joined with a little Sulphur, thus 
this Plant is aſtringent, deterſive, and aig It T. little 
volatile concrete Salt by the Analyſis: The Decoction of the 
whole Plant is good for a Looſeneſs, and for the Diſeaſes of the 
Skin. Martyn's Tournefort. MY 

4. Perſicariaz mitis; maculoſa; caulibus & ramis nodoſiſſi- 
ris, rubris. | 9 5 1 
F. Perſicaria; mitis; cum maculis Ferrum equinum referen- 
tihus. T. 509. A 5 

6. Perficaria; urens; ſen Hydropiper. C. B. P. 101. Boerh. 
Ind. a. 2. 87. Perficaria non maculata, drab wrt Offic. Per- 
ſctaria atrit ſee Hydropiper. J. B. 3. 780. Perſicaria vulgaris 
acris ſive Hydropiper, Raii Hitt. 1. 182. Synop. 58. Perſicaria 
vulgaris acris ſive minor. Park. 856. Hydropiper. Ger. 361. 
Emac. 445. Potincoba Luſitanis pulgera. Piſ. 221. An Scho- 
ne AHA H. M. 12. = Tab. 76? LAKEWEED, 
ARSMART, or WATER-PEPPER. 

This Arſmart grows not ſo much branched as the Perſicaria 
mitis maculoſa; the Leaves are long, and proportionably nar- 
rower, and more like the Leaves of the Peach-tree, whence ir 
takes its Name Perſicaria ; but they are not ſerrated about the 
Edges, and they want the Spot that is in the Leaves of the mild 
Arimart, and they have a very hot biting Taſte, burning the 
Tongue like Pepper. The Flowers grow in long, lender, 
looſe Spikes, of a paler Colour than the Perſicaria ; mitis ; ma- 
culoſa; but containing like Seed: It grows in like Places with 
that, and flowers about the ſame time. 

This has been accounted an extraordingry Plant againſt the 
Stone, Mr. Boyle having, in his Book of the Uſefulneſs of 
experimental Philoſophy, given to the diſtilled Water of this 
Plant a mighty Character for its Virtues againſt that Diſtem- 
per. It is commended, alſo, as very cleanling, and good for 
old ſtubborn Ulcers. Miller's Bot. Off. 

Arſmart is of a very acrid and burning Taſte, and gives 
a lively Tincture of red to the blue 1 wh It is full of acid 
Sulphur and Earth; its Salt reſembles that which reſults from 
the Mixture of the Salt of Coral with the Sal Ammoniac, 
loaded with a great deal more Acid than ordinary. | 

For this Plant, by the chymical Analyſis, yields a 
deal of Acid, Oil, and Earth, and a little volatile concrete Salt. 
Arſmart is very deterſive and vulnerary; and it is uſed in 
Glyſters, for the Dyſentery and Teneſmus. They give, at the 
fame time, a Dram of this Powder in a Bolus, or mixed with 
Wine, thickened into a Syrup, with Sugar. Some carry this 
Plant in the Shoes; but it were better to boil an Handful of ir 
in lean Broth, and ſtrain it through a Linen Cloth, adding half 
a Dram of chilybeated Tartar, for the Jaundice and green Sick- 
neſs. Martyn's Tournefort. 

[c is evidently of an hot and dry Quality, and is principally 
uſed externaily for Wounds, indurared Tumors, inveterate 
Ulcers, and the like. Schroder. For a pained, hollow Tooth, 
take Water-pepper,and put it into the Cavity. With this Remedy 
J. Heurnivs cured a Woman much afflicted with the Tooth- 
ach. There is nothing found more effeCtual for expelling the 
Flies; for whatever Wounds or Ulcers in Horſes or Cattle are 
rubbed with the Juice of Arſmart, they remain ſecure from the 
Injuries of the Flies. Tragus. Raii Hiſt. 

7. Perſicaria; fruteſcens; maculoſa; Virginiana; flore albo & 
carneo, Parkinſonii. Theatr. 857. 

8. Perſicaria; minor. C. B. P. 101. Ws 

9. Perſicaria; major; Lapathi foliis; calice floris purpureo. 
T. 510. | 

10. Perſicaria; Salicis folio; perennis. H. L. 488. Potamo- 
getou, Salicis folio. C B. P. 193. Potamogeron. Dod. p. 582. 
11. Perſicaria; Orientalis; Nicotianz folio, calice florum 
purpureo. T. Cor. 38. Commel. Rar. 43. Ic. & Deſcr. T. Voy. 2. 
316. Boerh.' Tad. alt. Plans. Vol. 2. 
© Ir is called Perſcaria, becauſe its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the 
peach; the lixth Species is called Hydropiper, from dd ep 
Ha] Water, and #47%1, (Peperi) Pepper, that is, Water- 


eat 


P'ER 
pepper; becauſe it is an aquatic. Plant wich the Taſte of 


per. 
The firſt Species is highly commended by Mr. Boyle, as an in- 
comparable . An Engliſh Naa a fee 
every body of the Stone with the Juice and diſtilled Water of 
this Herb, and prepared every Year a vaſt Quantity of the 
diſtilled Water for the Uſe of the Poor. I have, alſo, try'd this 
Remedy, but without Succeſs, A Decoction of the Leaves js 
of Service in the Diarrhœa, Dyſentery, and all cutaneous Dis- 
caſes. Paracelſus, obſerving an Impre of Spots on the ſecond 
and third Fi ras pronounced them . Vulneraries, 
and aſſerted them to be an effectual Preſervative for Horſes 
againſt Galls and Attritions by the Saddle, being placed under 
the ſame. Perſicaria is an 7 Vulnerary, and a, Febri- 
'fuge ; and is good for ſpitting of Blood, for immoderate Fluxes 
of the Hzmorrhoids, Menſes, and the Fluor albus; the Leaves, 
bruiſed, and apply'd, repreſs an Hzmorrhage of the Noſe. The 
ſixth 1 is a very burning Plant, and being chewed in 
the Mouth ſtrikes the Tongue as it were Lightening. The 

Leaves, bruiſed, and apply'd to the Skin, raiſe an Inflammation 

and Exulceration, in manner of an Eſcharotic. This Herb de- 

terges and depurates Ulcers, being mix d with other Things of 

a more temperate Quality. It is heating, and, on account of its 

Acrimony, is temper'd with Raiſins : Being thus prepared, it is 

of Service in the Dropſy, Jaundice, and all Obſtructions of the 

Viſcera. In Surgery it is a very good Medicine for diſcuſſing 
cedematous Tumors, if they be fomented with a warm Decoc- 

tion of the Leaves. HT; Plant. adſcript. Boerbaav. 

- PERSICUS IGNIS. A Carbuncle, according to Sexnertus. 

But Avicenna makes a ſmall Diſtinction betwixt a Carbuncle 

and Ignis Perſicus, calling that Species of Carbuncle attended with 
Puſtules, and Veſications, an Ignis Perſicus. + 

 PERSISTENS FEBRIS. A regular intermitting Fever, the 

Paroxyſms of which return at conitant and ſtated Hours. 

PERSIUM. The Peach-tree. Oribaſius, Medic. Collect. L. 1. 
C. 75 See PERSIA. | | 

PERSOLATA. The fame as Perſonata. . 

PERSONATA. A Name for the Lappa: See BARDANA. 

PERSPIRATIO.  Perſpiration. Having given an Account of 
Perſpiration, and the Organs deſtin'd for this Secretion, under 
the Article Cor is, I ſhall, in this Place, farther remark, that 
Perſpiration is leſs in Women, than in Men; that a redundant 
Excretion of the perſpirable Matter induces great Weakneſs, in 
0 N to its Exceſs, Faintings, and ſometimes ſudden 
Death. But if Perſpiration is diminiſh'd, or utterly obſtructed, 
the extreme cutaneous Veſſels become dry, and are oblite- 
rated; and hence the Veſſels, and Glands, deſtin'd for the Diſ- 
charge of Sweat, and the oily Humour mention'd under the 
Article Cris, are dry'd; in conſequence of which, the Circu- 
lation of the Blood is alter'd, the acrid perſpirable Matter is 
retain'd, and Putrefaction, Crudities, Fevers, Inflammations, and 
Apoſtemations, enſue. Boethaave's Inſtitutes. 

I muſt, farther, obſerve, that when the Orifices of the innu- 
merable perſpiring Veſſels are obſtructed, the Blood propel'd 
from the Heart meets with a ſtronger Reſiſtance: Hence the 
Circulation labours, and muſt quickly ceaſe, unleſs the Heart 
contracts itſelf with greater Force. But becauſe, when the 

erſpirable Matter is retain'd, the Quantity of the circulating 

uid is increas'd, on this Occaſion the Blood returns more 
e to the Left Ventricle of the Heart: Hence the Con- 
traction of the Heart is more frequent; and, in conſequence of 
the ſtronger, and more frequent, Contraction of the Heart, 
there is a greater Attrition betwixt the Solids and Fluids, and a 
greater Heat, which we call a Fever. 

PERTICE CASMIANA. The Name of a compound Me- 
dicine, in Marcellus Empiricus, C. 20. . 4s 

PERTURBATIO ALVI. A Diarrhcea. 

PERTUSSIS. 

_ Tho? this Word, according to its natural and moſt genuine 
Signification, imports no more than a violent and terrible 
Cough; yet it is generally appropriated to that Species of 
Cough, call'd the C mags a Diſorder principally incident 
to [nfants and Children; eſpecially in the Spring and Autumn, 
at which Seaſons it is generally epidemical. The Patients, la- 
bouring under this Diſorder, have frequent and violent Pa- 
roxyſms of Coughing, in which the Organs of Reſpiration be- 
ing not only oppreſs d, but, alſo, ſpaſmodically affected, vari- 
oully interrupt, 2 * and pervert their reſpective Functions. 
But for the moſt Part, the Diaphragm convuls d, either of it, 
ſelf, or by the Impulſe of other Parts, ſo long protracts ſome- 
times the Syſtole, and at other times the Diaſtole of the Heart 
that Inſpiration, or Expiration, being for a time obſtructed, the 
Breath, fo ſubſervient to Life, can hardly be drawn; in conſe- 
quence of which, the Patients are, as it were, ſuffocated; and, by 
reaſon of a Stagnation of the Blood, contract a kind of Black- 
neſs of Countenance; and it Hoes the Organs, ſubſervient 
to theſe Purpoſes, ſhould not be ſo ſtrongly convul;'d, as to 
hinder the free Coughing of the Patients, they are neverthelels 
forc'd to cough in a violent manner, and till their Strength is 
worn out. DL OY 5 : 

- | f The 


— 


The concurtent Cauſe of a Chin-cough ſeems to conſiſt in 
E that there is a frequent and violent 
Irritation of the Lungs, by which they are almoſt continually 
ſtimulated to throw up the » which proves uneaſy to them, 
"I by Coughing; and that the moveable Parts of the Thorax, that 
is, che Nerves, and nervous Fibres, being previoully diſpos d to 


| thus irritated, excite not à regular, 
ſms, as often as they are | 5 5 


but generally a convulſive Couph, and induce ſome 

* op Gs to the Function of Reſpiration. - 

_ Matter which, in all Probability, ſimulates the Lungs ſo 
frequently ro coughing, is Serum, by reaſon of its too thin Tex- 
ture — 4 —2 from the Maſs of Blood, and affecting 
the Parts of the Thorax; becauſe it is not only convey d thro the 
Tracheal Arteries into the Cavity of the Aſpera Arteria; but, 
alſo, copiouſly —8 thro the pneumonic Arteries into alt the 

jacent open Ducts. 2 . | 

ße — Diſpoſition of the moving Parts ſeems, as in 
other convullive Diſorders, to proceed from an heterogeneous 
and elaſtic Matter convey'd along with the nervous Fluid from 
the Brain through the Nerves. into the moving Fibres of. the 
Breaſt. For this Reaſon, when the Spirits, lodged in theſe Fibres, 


are excited to the violent Motions. of Expiration, they fall into 


convulſive Motions. 19 bo! 8393 

gh for the Prognoſtic of this Diſorder, a Chin-cough is 

rarely. mortal, or very dangerous, yet it is not to be cured with- 

out the greateſt Difficulty ; and is frequently ſubdued and remoy'd 

by a Change in the Seaſon of the Year, rather than by Medicines. 
The Meaſures taken for the Cure of other Coughs, are rarely 

effectual in removing this; for which Reaſon Nurſes and Quacks 


uſe various Medicines of their own, ſuch as Cup-mols, and i's 


reparations exhibited internally; and, if any farcher Cure 
n— they put the Child into a Bit ht, in order to remove 
its Diſorder. But, if all theſe Meaſures ſhould prove tba, 
they generally reject Priſans, Syrups, Julaps, Ions, ar 
other Medicines, whether pectoral, or of any other Nature, wait- 
ing, till the Diſeaſe _ * ſpontaneouſly, or is cured 
ſucceeding Seaſon of the Tear. mee > 
3 ſo bw as can be collected from its Taſte, is of an 
aſtringent Quality, and contains ſomewhat acrid Particles, which 
ſmell ſtrongly of a volatile Salt. Hence we may conjecture, that 
its Uſe conſiſts in fixinz the Blood, alla ing the efluxions of 
Serum, and in removing the ſpaſmodic Diſpoſition of the Parts, 
by volatilizing the nervous Fluid. Cup-moſs may be exhibited 
either in 22 a Powder, a tion, or a Syrup: Thus, 


| | wder of Cup-moſs, one Dram; and of Sugar. 
Toks 5:00 ny g Mix all fog and divide into three 
equal Doſes; one of which is to be taken every Morning and 
Evening, in ſome proper Vehicle. 
| | Or, £2 
. Cup-moſs, two Drams ; of Milk of Sulphur, two 
1 Rs - the Powder of Aniſe-ſeeds, en: 
Mix all together, and divide into fix Doſes; one of which is 
to be taken every Morning and Eyening, in ſome proper 
Vehicle. 3 | 
; 2 


Fake of Cup-moſs, one Dram: Boil in a ſufficient Quintiry of 
| F Milk; Ariin the Milk, and drink ir every Morning and Even- 
7 For ſuch as do not like Milk, or are injured by 
ir, we may prepare a Decoction of Cup-moſs, in Spring- 
Vater, that of Hyſſop, or any other pectoral Water; two 
or three Ounres of which are to be drank twice a Day, 
edulcorated with Sugar, or ſome proper Syrup. 
| Or, i 
Take one Ounce of Cup-moſs : Boil in two Pints of ſome 
pectoral Water, till Half of it is conſumed; to the Li- 
quor, when ſtrain' d, add one Pound of Sugar- candy, and 
let the Whole evaporate in a gentle Bath- heat, to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Sugar- candy. . 


doubtedly conſiſts in this, ow Diſh Gong he np beings 
ra , the Spams 

- # £ 8 
Epated Py rom F into other 


their Stomachs by Vomit; after which t 


or, 


- 
+ 


ver if Cain F. nn; ad of: ld Bevin 


x! * 


mony, and Reſin of Jalap, each three Grains: Reduce to a 
Powder, a ſmall Quantity of which is to be erhibited to a 
. Chil of fix Years old, the Doſe 1 or dimi- 

niſhed, in proportion to the Age of the Patient. Let the 
Purge be repeated in fix or ſeven Days. 


If the Patient, as it frequently happens, is ſubject to Vo- 

miting; „ 346g 

Take of Oxymel of Squills, fix Drams; and of Salt of Vit 

_ three Grains: Mix together, and exhibit 10 a Child 0 
Years old; and, r this Proportion, the Doſe is 
to be accommodated to Patients of other Ages. I have 
known an Emetic of this Kind, repeated every Morning 

for four or five Days ſucceſſively, very happy Effects. 

For the Cure of San 2ughs, Veſicatories are frequently uſed, 

and _ ſometimes to the Nape of the Neck, Seele be- 

hind the Ears, and at other times to the internal Parts of the 

Arms near the Axille ; and, when the Bliſters begin to heal in theſe 

Parts, others are to be excited in others. 


Inſtead of Ale, the Patient t to uſe the follo Decoction 
for ordinary Drink. * FREY | 


Take of China-root, an Ounce and an half; of all the 8 
of Sanders, each an Ounce and an half; of the Shavings of 
Ivory, and Hartſhorn, each three Drams ; Infuſe in fix Piors 
of Spring-water, which is to be boiled ta the Conſumprion 
of one half; adding an Ounce and an half of ſtoned Raiſins, 
and three Drams of Liquorice. 


Or, 
Take of the Spirit of Gum Ammoniac, prepared with Sal 
Ammoniac, one Dram; of the Syrup of Cup-moſs, three 
. Ounces ; and of hyſteric Water, one Ounce: Mix all toge- 
ther, and give one ſmall Spoonful for a Dole, every Morn- 
ing and Evening. 

2 Or, ; 4 
Take of the Tincture of Sulphur, two Drams; of which mix 
three Drops, with one Spoonful of the Syrup of Cup-moſs ; 

and exhibit for a Doſe every Morning. 


In Children of hot Conſtitutions, Who, in Coughing, are ſeiz d 
with an intenſe Rednefs, or rather a Blackneſs, of the Face and 
Countenance, I have ſometimes, with great Succeſs, ordered 
two or three Ounces of Blood to be taken away, either by Phle- 
65 rot Leeches ; after which the following Preparation is 
to be uſed. | | 


Take of well-clean'd live Millepedes, two Ounces } of the 
Powder of Anile-ſeeds, one Dram; of Nutthegs, half a 
Dram; and of the whiteſt Sugar, one Outice : Bruiſe all to- 

ether, and pour upon them, of Hyſſop- water, fix Ounces, 

, them a little with a Peſtle, and make a ſtrong Ex- 

preſſion of the Liquor, two or three Spoonfuls of which are 
to be exhibited twice a Day for a Doſe, Willis, 


In a Chin-cough, Ertmiuller informs us, that the Patients 
cough ſo long, that at laſt they throw up 2 mucous Matter from 

| ey are relieved, for ſome 
time, perhaps, half a ws when the Diſorder returns in the ſame 
manner. A Chin-cough, like moſt other Coughs of Children, 
according to Walſchmied, proceeds from a Diſorder of the 
Sromachz where, according to Dolews, it is produced by a tough, 
viſcid, and acid Matter lodged in its Coats, Bur, according to 
Ettmuller, a Chi is ſometimes prod 


ting, or overflowing, the Larynx in ſuch a manner, as to 
produce a Chin-cough, which, he ſays, can hardly be cared 
without the Uſe of ics, but may be eaſily removed by Vo- 


fil 
miting, which may be promoted by means of 1 Ferber ipt in 


Oil. | 
Sydenham informs affords 

more Relief than the Uſe of pectoral Medicines; a | 

that they may be happily cured by Veneſection alone, and due 


Purging, with mild Cathartics, the Doſes of which are to be pro- 
portioned to tbe Age of the Patient. He, alſo, tells us, that in 
this Diſorder Drinks, and liquid Aliments, t to be taken in 


” ſmaller icies than uſual, whilſt, in their ſtead, the Patient is 
* moderney 10 ue a mild Decoction of Sarſaparilla, China - root, 


and calcined Hartſhom, toge- 
ic Iogredients. Hie, allo, tells 


warm, a we 


PER 


Doctor Feller, in his Pharmac 


Take of well-cleaned live Millepedes, tuo Ouncts; of the 
Powder of Aniſe ſeeds, one Dram; of Nutmeg, half a Dram; 
and of white Sugar, one Ounce : Bruiſe all together, and 


pour upon them of Penyroyal-water,- fix Ounces; and of 
the compound Waters of Bryony and Piony, exchone Qunce: 


Make a ſtrong Expreſſion, ind of the expreſſed Liquor ex- 

hibit one Spoonful after every Paroxyſm of Coaghing, till 
the Diſorder is remoyed. 5 7 a 
Doctor heyne, in his Treatiſe of the Gout, informs 


= 


us, that 


a Spoonful of the following Syrup, exhibited at a time, and re- 


peared, infallibly cures the Chin-cough. | 


_ White-wine, expreſs the Juice, and 
- tity of Sugar to make a Syrup. 


For the Cure of a Chin-cough, Turnep-broth is much recom- 
mended by old Women and Nurſes ; and a proper Quantity of 
Sperma Ceti, in common Broth, is ſaid to be an admirable Re- 
miedy for this Diſorder. The Fleſh of 'fry'd Mice, eaten, is, alſo, 
among the common People, accounted a Specific: And Baglivi 
informs us, that the Moſs which grows upon Trees, eſpecially on 

the Oak, is from Experience found to be, of all others, the moſt 
effectual Cure for a Chin-cough. The Aurum Moſaicum is 
greatly recommended by ſome for the Cure of this Diſorder, bur 
- ought only to be exhibired to ſuch as are pretty far advanced in 
Age. The Oil of Sulphur by the Bell, the Zulapium Moſehatum, 


and the Syrupus ad Tuſſim Convulſivam, are ſometimes uſed with 


Succeſs, 
Drink. | 

PERVERSIO. The fame as Dras TREM MI. 

PERVIGILIUM. Watching, er Want of Sleep; a Symptom 
very common in Fevers, and always of bad Preſage. See Py- 
RE'TOs, | : CD! 22 

PERVINCA. 

The Characters are; 

The Branches are long and creeping ; the Calyx is monophyl- 
lous and quinquefid,. being divided into five long (lender Scg- 
ments. "The Flower is monopetalous, and much in the Form of 
a Salver, deeply cut into five Lobes, and furniſhed with five Sta- 
mina adorned with 1 Heads. The Ovary ſeated 
in the very Bottom of the Calyx, between two lateral Placentæ, 
is bifid, and from the Centre of its Apex ſhoots forth a ſlender 
cylindrical Tube, expanded at the Top into a Circle, from whoſe 
Centre riſes a beautifully "a" Apex ; the Ovary at laſt be- 
comes a Fruit conſiſting of two Pods, which contain oblong ſul- 
cated and almoſt cylindrical Seeds. 

Boerhaave mentions eight Species of Pervinca; which are, 

1, Pervinca ; vulgaris; latifolia ; flore cceruleo. Tburn. 37 119. 
Boer b. Ind, A. 311. Clematis Daphnoides major. C. B. P. 402. 
Raii Hilt. 2 1091. Synop. 3. 268 Clematis Daphnoides major flore 
caruleo. J. B. 2. 132. Clematis Daphnoides latifolia ſive Vinca Per- 
vinca major. Park. Theat. 380. Clematis 10 We Ger. 747. 
Clematis Daphnoides ſive Per vinca major. 

GREATER PERIWINKLE. | 

It grows on Banks by the Sides of Ditches, but rarely flowers, 
in April; and it agrees in Virtues with the leſſer or common Pe- 
riwinkle, and may be uſed in its ſtead. 

2. Pervinca; latifolia, variegata. T. 120. Clematis Daphnoides, 
major, flore variegato. 

3. Pervinca ; vulgaris; anguſtifolia ; flore cceruleo. Turn. 
Tuſt. 120. Boerh. Ind. A. 311. C. B. P. 301. Raii Hitt. 2. 1091, 
J. B. 2. 130. Vinca Pervinca. Offic. Ger. 747. Vinca Pervinca 
minor. Ger. Emac. 894. Raii Synop. 3. 268. Vinca Peryinca vul- 
garis. Park. Theat. 249. Clematis Daphnoides, Vinca Pervinca. 
Chab. 118. PERIWINKLE. | 

Periwinkle, from a ftringy, creeping, fibrous Root, ſends 
forth lender, ſmooth, weak Stalks, having two oval, ſmooth, 
ſhining-green Leaves, ſet oppoſite at a Toke The Flowers 
grow ſingle at a Joint, on long Foot-ſtalks, uſually purple, ſome- 
times white, in Shape like the Flowers of Jeſſamine, but more 
round · pointed, which are ſometimes, but very rarely, ſucceeded 

two 1 

Buches and flowers in Summer. The Leaves are uſed. 
. This is a vulnerary Plant, and of frequent Uſe in Weund- 

drinks, for Bruiſes, Contuſions, inward Bleeding, and Waſting, 
Spitting of Blood, the Exceſs of the Catamenia, and the Fluor 
Albus. Miller's Bot. Off „ ++ 
This Plant is bitter, and gives a conſiderable Tincture of Red 
to the blue Paper; it is very likely, that the Oil and Earth pre- 
dominate in the Periwinkle. Its Salt reſembles Alum; but it par- 


Some order freſh Whey to be uſed for common 


takes a little of the urinous Salt, and is like the Alum, with which 
they mix ſome Urine, to make it cryſtallize the better. For, 
| _, 


need. Sperberd. nonaige (Peſt; Proftbeta, Colyris); they were, allo, call'd Spange (Priapiſceta), from their Figure ; but 
Hippocrates. W 


that Word is not to be found in Hape 


opria. Extemporanea, orders tbe 


1 ts IPA x | Ne 122 Martyn Tournefort, + © 
Take of. Millepedes, a ſufficient Quantity; immerſe them in 
a ſufficient Quan- 


mac. 894. TIE 


and lender Pods; it grows in ſhady Banks, and dry 


Pe ſſaries 
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By che chymical Analyſis, we obtain from” this Plant, beſides 
ſeveral” acid Liquors, a great deal of Earth and Oil, and very 
little volatile Salt.  - Periwinkle is vulnerary, aſtri „ and 
febrifugous: For ſpitting Blood, the immoderate Flux of the 
Piles, the "Terms, or the Whites, pour two Quarts of boiling 
Water upon three Handfuls of the Leaves of Periwinkle, cover 
the Pot, remove it from the Fire, and give the Infuſion to drink 
2 Glaſs-fulls. Its Conſetrve and Extract have the fame Virtues. 
or Bleeding at the Noſe, ſtop it with” theſe” Leaves brujſed. 
Milk curdled, with the Decoction of Periwinkle, is very good 
for. the Phthiſic: This Milk is preſcribed for the ſentery, and 
a Gargariſm is made of it for the Diſeaſes of the Throat. For 
the Dropſy they diftil the Milk, after having macerated in it a 
Whole Day the Leaves of Periwinkle, Tanſy, and Agrimony. This 
diſtilled Milk is a much eaſier Medicine, than the curdled Milk. 
The Leaves of Periwinkle,” held in the Mouth, ſtop Bleedi 
at the Noſe, as we have frequently ſeen try'd, ſays Coftevs, Lib. 


de Stirp. Differ." The freſh Leaves, ſpread upon coarſe and thick 


brown Paper, and well- matted and preſſed together, then covered 
with combed Flax, and afterwards ſuffumigated with Frankin- 
cenſe, being, by the Advice of an old Woman, apply'd to a ſtiu- 
mous Swelling, diſcuſſed it in a ſhort time, after it had been, for 
a whole Year, under the Treatment of a learned Phyſician, withour 
Effect. The old Woman had, before this, with the ſame Medi- 


cine, cured another, whoſe Caſe was reckoned deſperate. Rai 


Hiſt. Plant. . | 

4. Pervinca'; vulgaris; anguſtifolia flore albo. T. 120. Clema- 
tis, daphnoides, minor, flore candido. C. B. P. 301. Clematis, da- 
phnoides, flore albo ſimplici. J. B. 2. 130. 

5. Pervinca; vulgaris; anguſtifolia ; flore rubente. T 120. 
Clematis, daphnoides, minor, flore rubente. C. B. P. 301. Clema- 
tis, daphnoides, flore purpureo, ſimplici. J. B. 2. 130. 

6. Pervinca; vulgaris; anguſtifolia; flore pleno, ſaturate pur- 
3 T. 120. Clematis, daphnoides, flore purpureo, pleno. H. 
yſt. o. 1. F. 8. Fig. 5. ' 
8 Pervinca ; anguſtifolia ; vulgaris; variegata ex aureo & 
viridi. | 

8. Pervinca ; anguſtifolia ; vulgaris; variegata ex argenteo & 
_ 5 flore purpuraſcente, pleno. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 

ol. 1. 

The Juice of this Plant is bitter, heating, penetrating, ſapona- 
ceous, opening, deterſive, ſtimulating on all Sides, and vulnerary : 
Hence it affords a ſovereign Remedy for Infirmities proceedin 
from pituirous Cauſes. The Juice, boiled in Water, and f 
to a good Quantity, opens the Uterus, provokes the Lochia, and 
revives the vital Heat. The Leaves cut ſmall, then boiled a little, 
and expreſſed, and the Juice taken in the Morning in Wine, is 
an excellent Remedy for the Scurvy, by depurating the Blood, 
and deterging the Prime Viz. It is proper for Virgins affected 
with the Chloroſis, and the Dyſentery. The Plant is very ſer- 
viceable ia the Phthiſis, and in Diſeaſes of the Fauces. The 
Leaves, uſed in Butter- milk, are good for the Fluor Albus. Hif. 
Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav. Wes | 

PERUNDIS. See ZENDA. 13 

PERUVIANUM BALSAM UM. Balfam of Peru. See 
BALSAMUM. . C 

PERUVIANUS CORTEX. Peruvian Bark. See Quiw- 
INA. | 

PERYGUA. See ALATERNUS. | | 

PERYSIAS, mTepvoias. An Epithet of Wine, importing, that 
it is of the laſt Year's Vintage. | 

PES ANSERINUS. 1 Name for the Chenopodium; Pes 
anſerinus; primum & ſecundum Tabernæmontani. | 


PES CATI. . A Name for the Helichryſum ; montanum ; flore © 


 rotundiore; + | 


PES COLUMBINUS. See GERANMIVx. 

PES LEONIS. See ALCHIMILLA. | 

PES LEPORINUS. A Name for the Trifolium; humile; 
ſpicatum; ſi ue Lagopus. 

PES TIGRIDIS. A Name for the Sclarea; Indica, floribus 
variegatis. . ä OB | , 
. PESSARIUM, a Peſſary, a Medicine proper to be in- 
troduced into the Pudendum muliebre, for the Cure of ſeveral 
Diſeaſes incident to the Uterus, has had different Names, ac- 
cording to its Variety of Forms. 5 5 | 

When it is prepared of the Length of the fore Finger, and the 
Thickneſs of the Thumb, with a due Roundneſs and Smooth- 
neſs, it called Peſſarium, or Peſſus, © Peſſary, and by ſome, 
p ,,ð]œ s (Priapiſcotos); but Preparations tor the ſame Pur- 
poſe, which are of a, round Figure, like a Nodule, are called 
Naſcalia. Morellu r. 3 
„ Among other exterpal Remedies employ'd by Hippocrates, were 

es “. Theſe were a kind of. . which they 

introduced into the exteriof Neck of the Matrix; they were pre- 
pared'of Wool, or Lint, or Linen, mird with Powders, Oils, 
War, or other Things, and wade round and long like a Finger. 


_ _ 4 * * 


The 


The Uſe: of Peſſaries was very frequent in a 


A * % * 5 > 
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jent Time:; for 


they ſerved almoſt as an univerſal Remedy for female Diſorders. 


They were made to anſwer the Intentions of mollity ing, juppling, 
ing, attracting, ſtimulating, cloſing, purging, and cleanſing 


the Matrix, of drying it, retaining it in its proper Place, and for 


_ other Purpoſes. 


n order to attain thoſe various Ends, chey made 


© uſe ſometimes of Oils and Fats, ſometimes of Juices of Herbs, 


5 ſometimes of acrimonious and ſtimulating Ingredients, as Nitre, 
 Scammony, Tichy malus, Cantharides, Garlick, and Cumin; ſome- 
times of Aſtringents, as the Bark and Flowers of the Pomegra- 


nate, 


Rhus, or Surnach, Alum, and the like; ſometimes of Aro- 


matics, as Myrrh, Caſtor, and ſweet-ſcented Plants. There was 


not a Diſtemper of the Uterus, in which they did not uſe Peſſa- 


_ ries, | 

; 181 Þ cauſed by that Part; with Peſſaries they provoked or 
- or Falling out of the Marrix, for the ſuperfluous Humidities, Ul- 
- cerations, and Inflammations of the ſame; for a Dropſy of the 
Uterus, and for the Fluor Albus, and Sterility. With Peſſaries 
they facilitated the Expulſion of the dead Child, and the After- 
birth, and promoted the Child-bed Purgations, beſides other 
Services; not to mention, that they made uſe of them, alſo, as a 


a 


were the Remedy for the Suffocation, which they pre- 
d the Menſes ; they ſerved as Medicines for the Relaxation, 


Means to procure Abortion. 


ade of the Uterus, and diſtinguiſh'd into three Kinds, that is, 


* 


the emollient, the aſtringent, and ſuch as open the Orifices. off 
the Veins. Thoſe of the emollieat Kind were uſed in Inflamma- 


tions, Ulcerations, Riſings, Refrigerations, Diſtortions, and In- 


| flammations of the Uterus. This Species of Pellaries was pre- 


pared of Tyrrhenian Wax, the Oleum Cyprinum, or Suſinum, 
the Fat of a Gooſe or Fowl, freſh Butter, dry'd Reſin, the Mar- 


row of an Hart, Fenugreek, and other Subſtances of ſimilar Qua- 


licies : Such as open the Orifices of the Veins were uſed, when 
the Intention was to recal the menſtrual Diſcharge, or remove a 
Cloſure, or Contraction of the Uterus. This Species was pre- 


pared of Honey, Mugwort, Dittany, the Juice of Cabbage, Li- 


orice, the Juice of Leeks, Rue, Scammony, and other Ingre- 
ien's of a like Nature. But aſtringent Peſſaries were uſed for 


ſes quite different from thoſe of the aperient Kind, fince - 


Pur 
the — of the former was to check the menſtrual Diſcharge, 


contract the expanded Uterus, and prevent its falling down. 
The Conſiſtence of theſe Peſſaries muſt be ſomewhat thick and 


ſtrigmentitious. Then a Piece of Wool muſt be folded up in 


Form of a Tent, immerſed in the Ingredients, and introduced 


techial Fevers, ſuch is the ſubtile Quality of t 
Poiſon, that it quickly adheres to porous Subſtances, and, 


© us 


into the Mouth of the Uterus, with a Thread fixed to it, that 


dy this means the Peſſary may be the more eaſily extracted, when 
it ſeems expedient. Paul. ginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 24. 


The Moderns have too much neglected the Uſe of Peſſaries 


of this Kind; but employ Peſſaries of various F * and Ma- 


terials, many of which are repreſented in Tab. LV. They are 
incipally ſerviceable in a Prolapſus Uteri, and Incontinence of 


ri 
Urine in Females. Their Uſes are farther explained under the 


Articles of the Diſorders in which they are employ'd. 

PESSOS. A Peſſary. See PESSARIUM. 
_ PESSULUS. A Peſſary. 
_ PESTICHLA. The fame as PETECHLE. 

PESTIS. The Plague. 5 Re 
The Plague is one of the moſt acute kind of Fevers, ariſing 
from a poiſonous Miaſma, brought from the Eaſtern Countries, 
and which proves. mortal, unleſs, by the Vigour of the vital 
Motions, the Poiſon is ſoon. carried off by means of Buboes 


and Carbuncles. 


The Plague differs from other Fevers of the contagious, 


ignant, and exanthematous Kind, in this, that it is of all 
others, the moſt acute, ſince it ſometimes deſtroys the Patient 
on the firſt or ſecond Day of its Attack. In Europe the Plague 
is neither epidemic, nor ſporadic, ariſing from, a prepoſterous 
Method of living, or an inſalutary Conſtitution of the Air; 
but, in our healthy Parts of the World, draws its Origin from 
a Contagion derived from the ſultry, and before infected Eaſtern 
Climes. A Plague, alſo, has this peculiar to it, that it is not, 
like other malignant and putrid Fevers, terminated by large 
Sweats, Fluxes, or other Excretions ; but the Poiſon being in 


a critical and ſalutary manner, forced to the external glandular 


Parts, it is terminated by Tumors, which end in Abſceſſes. 
Beſides, contrary to what happens in other contagious and pe- 


peſtilential 


without any Diminution of its. Force, may be convey d. to 


Countries many thouſand Miles diſtant from each other. It is, 


alſo, peculiar to this Contagion, that its malignant and 
ſpreading, Nature is not only check'd, but, alſo, totally ex- 


tinguiſhed, by intenſe Cold. Hence it happens, that in cold 
_ Weather, and cold Climates, a Plague is rarely, or neves ob- 
| 1 rl 


4 


imates. 
But, as, ig 
Miaſma, taken in with the Air, intinuates itſelf into the fer- 


- 


ſmall, contrafted, and 


E 
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4c this, as Lines do in a common 
« died for want of Care; and others, notwithſtanding all the 


in all contagious and malignant Fevers, the poiſon- 


5 1 * 8 


mentable Saliva, and exerts its baleful Influence on the Parts 


through which it paſſes;; ſo this, in a particular manner, holds 
true, concerning the peſtilential Contagion, which, immetiatc- 
ly attacking the Head, Brain, Nerves, and nervous Fluid, ex- 


cites. 4 Torpor of the Head, a Senſe of Weight, Drowſineſs, 
an exceflive Pain, a Stupor of the Senſes, F 
every. thing, Reſtleſſneſs, Watchings, and a Loſs of Strength. 


orgetfulneſs of 


When this peſtilential Contagion is convey'd thro* the Fauces 
to the Stomach, it excites a Loathing of Food, Naufeas, Un- 
eaſineſs of the Præcotdia, a ſympromatic Cardialgia, Efforts to 
vomit, and actual Vomiting. * Then, being convey'd to the 
Membranes of the Spinal Marrow, and the nervous Coats of 
the Arteries, it not w_ produces an Horror, and a languid, 
requent Pulſe, but, alſo, Deliquiums. 
All theſe are the ordinary Symptoms of a beginning Plague, and 


are ſo much the more violent and quick in their Operation, us the 
peſtilential Poiſon exceeds that of other contagious and malig- 


0 Diſorders. * | 

'The many violent and terrible Symptoms appearing under a 
Plague are no-where more fully and accurately deere, than 
in the firſt Deſcription of this Diſorder given by Thu&ydides the 
Hiſtorian, when, in Lib. 2. de Bells Prigponneſ. he gives an Ac- 


Peſſaries, or Tali; were by the Antients principally uſed in Dif- count of the Plague of Athens in the following Words: (For 


cc 
'«c 
ct 


1 own part, being ill of it myſelf, and having feen others 
afflicted in the fame manner, I ſhall give an Account of it, 
that, if it ſhould happen again, the Perſon who reflects on it, 
may be able to form, the better Judgment concerning it. 
The Year in which it began was univerfally agreed to be 
highly ſalutary, and free from other Diſeaſes ; and, if by 
chance any one was fick before, all his Indiſpoſition termi- 
nated in this; and they who before were in perfect Health, 
were, without any apparent Cauſe, ſuddenly ſeized with a 
violent Heat in the Head, accompanied with Rednefs and 
Inflammations of the Eyes. Their Tongues, Throats, and 
internal Parts, became immediately bloody, whilſt their 
Breath was fetid, and Reſpiration difficult, A Sneezing 
and Hoarſeneſs enſued ; and” in a ſhort time, the Pain de- 
ſcended to the Breaſt, and was accompanied with a violent 
Cough. When this Pain was once ſettled in the Stomach, 
a Vomiting of bilious Matter; of as various Kinds as ever 
were ſpecified by Phyſicians, ſucceeded, but not without the 
greateſt Anxiety and Uueaſinefs, Many were ſeized with 
an- Hiccup, that brought up nothing, but occaſioned a vio- 
lent Convulſion, which, in ſome, went off preſently ; but 
in others, continued much longer. The Surface of the 
Body was neither very hot, nor pale, but rediſh, livid, and 
full of ſmall Puſtules and Ulcers ; Bat, internally, the Heat 
was ſo intenſely great, that they could not endure the lighteſt 
Covering, though of the fineſt Linen; but could only be 
ſatisfied with abſolute Nakedneſs. It was, alſo, an infinite 
Pleaſure to them to plunge themſelves into cold Water; and 
Many of thoſe who were not well attended, did ſo, running 
to Wells, in order to quench their inſatiable Thirft, which 
ſill remain'd, whether they drank much or little; a great 
Uneaſineſs and Refileſſneſ attending them, together with 
a continual Watching, Whilſt this Plague was advancing 
to its Height, the Patient's Body did not fall away, but te- 
ſiſted the Violence of the Diſorder beyond Expectation; ſo 
that many died on the ninth and feventh Days, of the inter- 
nal Burning, ſome Strength yet remaining ; or, if they held 
out longer, many of them afterwards died of Weakneſs ; 
the Diſtemper deſcending to the Belly, and there producing 
violent Exulcerations and Diarrhœas: For the Diſeaſe went 
through the whole Body, beginning firſt in the Head; and, 
if any one ſurmounted theſe terrible Symptoms, violent 
Diſorders of the Extremities ſucceeded 3 for the Plague 
broke out upon the private Parts, the Fingers, and the Toes ; 
and many ſuſtained the Loſs of theſe Parts: Some, alſo, loſt 
« their Eyes; whilſt others, immediately upon getting up, 
« were ſeized with a total Forgetfulneſs o wy thing, neither 
% knowing themſelves, nor their moſt intimate Acquaintances,”” 
And, a little after, he adds theſe Words: The Diſeaſe, there- 
4 fore, to paſs over many ſurpriſing Circumſtances, which 
« differed in different Perſons, was in general ſuch as I have 
« deſcribed it. And, as for other uſual Diſtempers, they either 
e 4Jgid not then appear, or, if they did, they all terminated in 
* Some of the Patients 
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«© Care that could poſſibly be taken of them: Nor could it be 


ac affirm'd, that there was any certain Remedy, which, when 
e uſed, proved univerſally beneficia}, fince; if it did Good to 


c“ one, it did Harm to another. Nor was there any Differ- 
< ence in different Conſtitutions, as to Strength or Weakneſs, 
& to enable them to reſiſt the Violence of this Plague, which 
« ſwept all away, Whatever Care was taken, or whatever Re- 
«© gimen they uſed, But the moſt terrible Circumſtance of all 
% was the Dejeftion of Mind in thoſe who found themſelves . 

| beginning 


profuſe, rather prog 
ſalutary and critical Excretion, by which the Plague is perfectly 


A | 
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beginning to be ill ; for, growing immediately deſperate, they 
&« gave E- ea up for halt, ler making any Efforts for 
©* their own Relief; and one being inſected by another, whilſt 


they endeavoured to take care of each other, they died 
© like Sheep 


And this Circumſtance, of all others, contri- 
<< buted moſt conſiderably to the ſurpriſing Mortality. . 
In a Plague, however, t 8 are not always of the ſame 
Nature, but very conſiderably different according to different 
Conſtitutions z and this Diverſity is carefully to be inveſtigated 
by the Phyſician. Now, tis univerſally agreed upon by all 
Authors who have wrote concerning the Plague, that thoſe 
who are of a ſpongious, rare, and porous Habit of wore © as, 
alſo, thoſe who are fat, of ſanguineous and PRI em- 
ments, Women, young Perfons, and In 
timid and abject Dif 
wholſome Diet, thoſe addicted to Surfeits, and who protract 
their Entertainments till late at Night, are much more readil 
ſcized, and more terribly afflicted, with the Plague, than thoſe 
of bold and reſolute Minds, lean Habits, nervous Conſtitutions, 
Perſons of large Veſſels, Adults, thoſe adyanced in Years, thoſe 


| ebnoxious to the hzxmorrhoidal Diſcharge, and thoſe 8 have 
pe- p 


Fontanels, or open Ulcers. Tis equally certain- from 
rience, that nothing lays a better Foundation for receiving or 
heightening the peſtilential Miaſma, than Dread,. the Fear of 
Death, and Conſternation : So that tis certain, that ſome 
have not only been ſeized with the Plague, but, alſo, died of 
it, purely through the Influence of Terror; for thoſe Paſſions 
of the Mind are the moſt conſiderable, which leſſen and deſtroy 


the vital Motion of the Heart and Arteries, and, conſequently, 


the Circulation of the Blood, whilſt, at the ſame time, they 
impair the vital, natural, and animal Force, fince, by the Be- 
nefit of theſe Motions, the Contagion received is to be exter- 
minated. 1 
'Tis an hard Taſk to determine the ſpecific Nature of the 
ilential Poiſon a 22 becauſe it is hardly ſubjected to our 
nſes. But, in as far as we are able to form a Judgment of it 


d poſteriori, and an Induftion of Facts, it ſeems to conſiſt 


rtly. of a ſulphureous, putrid, and multiplicative Nature, 
ike Leaven, and partly of an highly ſubtile, acrid, and cauſtic, 
though, at the ſame time, more alcaline than acid, Nature. 
Its putrid and highly foreign ſulphureous Nature appears from 
this, that all — nant Diſorders derive their Origins from the 


F 7 Vapours ariſing from unburied Carcaſes, putrid ſtagnant 


kes, and other fetid and excrementitious Sordes ; and that this 
Miaſma immediately contaminates the nervous Fluid, ſtops the 
ſyſtaltic Motion of the Solids, and induces a ſphacelous Cor- 
ruption of the Juices. But that this Miaſma is, alſo, poſleſſ:d 
of a cauſtic and ſubtile Acrimony, is certain from this, that 


the Ingreſs of contagious Diſorders is not only generally pre- 


ceded by Swarms of Inſects abounding with a cauſtic Salt, and 
Map ng ſrom Putrefaction; but, alſo, from this, that, by vel- 
licating and corroding the nervous Fibres, it produces a Pain, 
Tumor, and Inflammation, ſufficiently conſpicuous in the Bu- 
boes and Carbuncles. 

This peſtilential Poiſon, as we have above obſerved, when 
received into the Body, totally 


charges of the Fæces and Urine, the Hzmorrhoids, or Menſes, 
nor by * of Blood from the Noſe, whether ſpontane- 
ous, or excited by Art; ſince theſe Excretions, eſpecially when 
noſticate the Death of the Patient. But the 


terminated, is brought on by Tumors appearing on the Surface 


in the thi 


of the Body: So that, as in an Erypſipelas, this happens with- 
and fourth Days; and the ſooner and more copi- 
ouſly they appear, the Violence of the Diſorder is ſo much the 
more mitigated; for that theſe Tumors contain and eliminate 


a formal Poiſon, is certain from this, that if the Surgeon opens 


. ploy'd in opening one of theſe Tumors, the ſound Perſon is 


the Vein of a ſound Perſon with a Lancet, which has been em- 


forthwith ſeized with the Plague. 

- Theſe peſtilential Tumors are of two Kinds: The one is by 
the Greets called Bubo, a Name common to all Tumors. 
Theſe Buboes appear principally on the glanduloug Parts, and 
molt frequently on the Groins, under the Arm-pits, on the 
— 5 — and inferior Axillary Glands, under the 


Chin, as, alſo, on the Glands adjacent to the Aſpera Arteria; 
and diſcover themſelves by an 


painful tenſive Tumor of the 


_ 'Glands, accompanied with Heat; and, if they are of a 


2. 


Kind, Oo become humid, ſoft, and are ſuppu 


rated. he 


other Kind is far worſe than the former, and is by the Greeks 


called Anthrax, which ſignifies a live Coal, from which the 


Latins derive the Word Carbunculus. Celfus, in Lib. 5. Cap. 
28. deſcribes a Carbuncle in the following manner: It is a 
* Redneſs of che Part with Puſtules not. riſing far above it; 


— 


i? 


fants, thoſe of 


itions, thoſe accuſtomed to poor or un- of Cancer called Lupus. '* No Part of the 


diſturbs and perverts its Fun- 
Qions ; and, unleſs ſuddenly forced from the internal to the ex- 
ternal Parts, proves infallibly mortal: Nor is this Effect, as in 
other malignant Diſorders, produced by profuſe Sweats, Diſ- 


pharm 
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10 and theſe Puſtules are generally black, tho ſometimes are 


„ ſivid, or 


There ſeems to be a Sanies in theſe ; the 
© Bottom is of a black Colour. The Body of them is more hard 
and dry, than it ought to be naturally; and is ſurrounded with 
«© a Cruſt, attended with an Inflammation : Nor in the Part af- 
© fected can the Skin be raiſed, but adheres to the ſubjacentFleſh.” 
Mindererus, who lived where the Plague raged, and has wrote 
excellently concerning it, deſcribes Carbuncles in the following 
manner: When a Carbuncle, of the Bulk of a Muſtard or 
„ Hemp- ſeed, happens, it contracts round about it a burning 
„% Diſk, or Halo, as large as a Trencher, according to the Part 
affected: The Fleſh: affected is ſeparated from the found 
« Parts, and, like an Eſchat, or putrid Fleſh, falls off; fo that 
<< the Cavity gapes, as if it had been corroded. by that Species 
V is free from 
theſe Carbuncles ; but they moſt commonly poſſeſs the Mem- 


' branes of the Muſcles, and the nervous and fibrous Subſtance 


of the Skin, eſpecially in the Back, the Arms, and the Thighs. 
In the Part affected, the Patients firſt perceive an exquilite 
Itching ;- and, if they ſcratch, Puſtules of-a red, livid, whitiſh, 
purple, or black Colour appear. Theſe Puſtules are very 
thick, and appear full of Pus; and, under ſome of them, 2 
cineritious Cruſt is form'd, which being taken away, the ſub- 
jacent Fleſh appears corrupted and ſpongious, with an intolera- 
le Pain and Heat of the adjacent Fleſh. Then a total Morti- 
fication or Sphacelation of the Part enſues. 
But, among thoſe to whom the Plague proves mortal; ſome 
die, on the firſt or ſecond Day, of a Syncope, which, no doubt, 
proceeds from the Terror with which they are ſtruck. But in 


many, when the Poiſon either is not expelled, or when expelled, 


ſuddenly it returns, and, lodging in the Coats of the nobler Parts, 
ſuch as the Pleura, Oeſophagus, Stomach, Inteſtines, and Me- 
ninges, a Sphacelus is induced, which quickly ſpreads to the 
Viſcera and Blood; by which it happens, that the Carcaſes of 
ſuch Patients immediately become ſurpriſingly. fetid, tumefied, 
and are quickly putrefied. Sometimes, alſo, when there is too 
large a. Quantity of peſtilential Tumors, the Patients, juſt as 
in the Small-pox, die of a ſymptomatic Fever, on account of 
the Inflammation, Pain, and intolerable Heat. | 


The CUR x. 


Since 'tis certain, that the Plague is not originally generated 
in Europe, but is imported from other Countries, there can be 
no more ſafe and infallible Advice given, than to fly, from the 
Contagion. It is the Advice of Celſus, that the Perſon, who is 
as yet ſafe, but cannot long be ſure of being fo, fail, and travel, 


which in the Italian Plague, in the Year 1625. were of ſingu- 


lar Service, as we are told, by Natalis Comes, Hiſt. Lib. 27. 
And Sanctorius, in Med. Stat. Sect. Aph. 138. informs: us, 


„That they, who, in order to avoid the Plague, adviſe any 


© other thing than flying from it, are either ignorant them- 
“ ſelves, or intend to impoſe upon others. For the ſame 
Reaſon, thoſe Princes excellently conſult the Welfare of their 
Subjects, who, in the Time of the 1 uſe all Methods 
to prevent its Importation; and, if an Houſe is infected, for- 
bid ſound Perſons to enter it, and forthwith burn all the 
Furniture, leſt, with it, the Contagion ſhould be propagated to 
others: But all Perſons, when the Plague rages, ought to live 
very temperately, and every Degree of Exceis is to be avoided 
in the Non-naturals, eſpecially with reſpect to the Paſſions of 
the Mind; and all thoſe things are to be abſtained from, which 
impair the Strength, diſturb Perſpiration, and generate Crudities 
in the Primz Vie. In a particular manner, the Mind is to 
be fortified, and Terror, Dread, and Cowardice, are to be 
baniſhed, fince tis certain, that theſe Paſſions, during a 
Plague, deſtroy more than the Contagion. itſelf. y, 

oſe whoſe Buſineſs obliges them to live among the In- 
feed, ought to take care, that the Miaſma do not enter the 
vital Juices, nor convert to its own Nature the ſalival Humours 
lodged in the Prime Viz, which eaſily happens. For this Pur- 
975 we recommend frequent Vomitings, and Waſhings of the 
outh, with Wine -vinegar or Wine, or the Drawing theſe 
Liquors up the Noſtrils; and theſe are ſtill more efficacious, if 
they are impregnated with Scordium, Rue, or Citron-peel ; 
for an Acid ſeems to- be the genuine Antidote againſta Poi- 
ſon of a putrid and ſulphureous Nature, becauſe from Chy- 
miſtry it.is certain, that an Acid fixes and enervates Sulphur | 

volatile Salts. For this Reaſon it is far ſafer to uſe Acids 
ge or contain, them in the Mouth, than to chew: alexi- 
Roots, ſuch. as thoſe of Zedoary, Angelica, and 
ort. Hence, tis, alſo, expedient to drink 2 
Wine, or to take a few Spoonfuls of bezoardic Vinegar, di- 
luted with Water, or Wine. Thus Fore/tus informs us, That, 
«© when the Plague was raging, he uſed, when called to his 
ce Fellow-citizens, to fortify himſelf 1 Medicines, eſpe- 
« cially by chewing Citron- peel. The Tarks, oa. to 
I | le, 


Cole, Lib. de Morb. Acut. when the Plague rages, frequently 
uſe Lemon juice, large Quantities of which they ſqueeze into 
all Kinds ot Broths. - 

Among the external Remedies for this Diforder, many re- 
commend Fontanels ; becauſe it has been obſerved, that thoſe 
who had chronical and ſcorbutic Ulcers in their Limbs, remain- 
cd free from the Plague, and other contagious Diſeaſes. Hil- 


danus greatly commends Fontanels for this Purpoſe ; and, in 


Cent. 4. Obſ. 23. has theſe Words: I do not remember, 
4e that any of thoſe who had Fontanels in their Legs and Arms, 
« died of the Plague, except one or two, who were highly 


«© cacochymic; and I have found Fontanels to be an efficacious - 


« Preſervative againſt the Plague, both in myſelf and others.” 
I remember the fame was, alſo, told me by the Phyſicians who 
were Witneſſes to the Plague of Erfurt. The Reafon of fo 
ſurpriſing 2 prophylactic ffect ſeems to be this, that the 
Matter of the received Miaſma, which generally firmly adheres 
to the ſerous Parts of the Blood, will, by the Vigour of Na- 
ture, be conveyed to the Part where the Fontanel is, and 
thence eliminated as being weaker. Hence an unuſual Pain 
and Tumor are obſerv'd about Fontanels. Perhaps, alſo, the 
Confidence of the Efficacy of Fontanels may remove the Fear, 
rouſe the Spirits, and work like a kind of Amulet. 

In the Cure of a Plague, the following Intentions are to be 

urſued : * _ 
l 1. To promote the Expulſion of the received Miaſma in a 
proper manner, eſpecially by theſe critical Tumors, which are 
to be duly manag'd : And, „ 

2. To rouſe and ſupport the languid Strength, which is of ſo 
great Importance to Life; and to remove, or relieve, the moſt 
urgent Symptoms: But, ſince I am not experimentally ac- 
quainted with the Methods of anſwering theſe Intentions, I 
thall deliver the Method of curing a violent Plague, deſcribed 
by Johannes Langius, Lib. 1. Epiſt. 18. and then ſubjoin my 
own Opinion, and ſuch Obſervations as are moſt agreeable to 
Reaſon and Experience. You know, ſays this celebrated 
« Author, that I have cured many of the Plague, whoſe Re- 
covery was deſpair'd of, by the following Method: Firſt, 
if, for ſome Days before the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, little 
or no Fæces were diſcharg'd, I rendered the Body ſo- 
<< luble by a Suppoſitory, or a gentle Clyſter: Then I exhi- 
e bited a ſudorific Alexipharmic, which, according to the Age 
<< and Strength of the Patient, is to promote a Sweat for two 
«© or three, or more Hours: Then J applied an Epithem to the 
Heart. Six or ſeven Hours after the Sweat, ſupporting the Pa- 
e tient's Strength mean time, by ſome proper Broth, I open'd a 
proper Vein; and, immediately after the Uſe of the Alexi- 
«© pharmic, exhibited, every Morning and Evening, alterative 
6 — which by their Guality reliſted the Poiſon, and were, 
' << at the ſame time, cordial; ſuch as Decoctions prepared of the 
« Juices of Citrons, Lemons, Oranges, Sorrel, and Bugle, 
« with a little Vinegar and Sugar. In the Decline of the 
+ Difeaſe, if the Appetite is languid, in order to carry off the 
„ Remains of the Diſeaſe, I exhibited a Medicine prepared of 
„ Rhubarb, Agaric, Caſſia, or Elæomeli, or Manna, and 
„ Tamarinds. Then I order'd the Surgeons not to precipitate 


* 


A 


* 


the Conſolidation of the Carbuncles and Ulcers ; and thoſe . 


<<. who had the Care of the Patients, to exhibit proper Ali- 
<< ments and Liquors at the Time preſcribed ; By which Me- 
| © thod, a large Number of Patients were reſtored to perfect 
„Health.“ A little after, he goes on in the following manner: 
* But if Buboes and Carbuncles appear about the Emunctories 
„near the Ears, if Abſceſſes are formed under the Axillæ, if 
© Buboes are formed in the Glands of the Groin, or if Car- 
«© buncles appear in the Arms or Legs, then, as in poiſonous 
© Wounds, we are, with all Expedition, to apply to the Part 
« ſuch Medicines as extract the Poiſon, or Cupping-glafſes, or 
«© a Plaiſter of Leaven, Treacle, Meal, Muſtard, and Onions, 
„ roaſted under the Aſhes, adding Opopanax and Galba- 
<< num diſſolved in ſtrong Vinegar : Then ſcarify the Abſceſs 
<< before its Maturation, or lay it open, or cauterize it. But, 
<< if the Patient dreads the actual Cautery, we may uſe one of 
<< the potential Kind, prepared of Cantharides and Leaven, or 
<< the Roots of the Flammula bruiſed in Oil; which, by their 
<< heating and burning Quality, not only attract the noxious 
2 Ge but, allo, frequently open the Collections made 
© of them. 

This Method of curing the Plague is highly to 
on ; for, in the Cure of all Diſeaſes, is is to be laid down 

as a Maxim, that if, for ſome of the firſt Days of the Diſ- 
order, few or no Fzces are eliminated, the Body is to be ren- 
der'd ſoluble by a gentle Clyſter, that, by this means, the In- 
teſtines may be freed from the Excrements, left otherwiſe:the 
Symptoms ſhould be increaſed, and the y of the Medi- 


cines obtunded. Langius is, alſo, greatly to be commended, 
for uſing an Alexipharmic, in order to excite a Sweat for ſome 
Hours, fince, by this means, the Poiſon is more expeditiouſly 


lent Diſorder of the ſame Kind frequent! 


PES © 


exhaled and diffipated, _ The Application of an Epithem to the 


Heart is, alſo, a Circumſtance of great Importance; for tho 
it does not immediately touch and affect the Heart, but only 
the Right Orifice of the Stomach, and its nervous and muſcu- 
lar Coats, yet it is of the laſt Importance, that the Stomach, 
which is an highly nervous Part, of exquiſite Senſation, has an in- 
timate Communication with the nervous Parts of the whole Bod 

and in which the Poiſon firſt exerts its virulent Influence, ſhould 
be well defended ; which Intention is anſwer'd by ſuch Medi- 

eines as are antiſpaſmodic, and, at the ſame time, corrobora- 
tive and balſamic ; for which Purpoſe I generally recommend 
ſuch as are prepared of Treacle, expreſſed Oil of Nutmegs, 


Camphire, Saffron, Caſtor, and Peruvian Balſam. After 


Uſe of Alexipharmica, the Opening of a Vein is, alſo, hi 
beneficial ; For to begin the — Sh Veneſection, s — 
ous, becauſe, one or two Days after it, the Motion of the Blood 
to the Surface of the Body, and conſequently the Perſpiration 
is diminiſhed, and the Poiſon retain d. Beſides, the Dread 
Terror with which thoſe who are ſeia d with the Plague are 
ſtruck, forthwith recal the Blood from the Circumference of 
the Body; ſo that Veneſection, which produces the ſame Es- 
fect, muſt, of courſe, prove prejudicial. But, after the Uſe of 
Sudorifics, VeneſeQion may be admitted, if Cuſtom, a Redun - 
dance of Blood, a luxurious Diet, or an exceflive Uſe of Wine, 
requires it, becauſe, the Redundance of the Blood being removed 
the Propulſion of the virulent Matter to the Glands is facilitated 
2 and this is ſo much the more effectually done, 
if wards the Flux of the Blood to the external Parts is- 
now-and-then aſſiſted by gentle Diaphoretics : Acids, ſuch as 
Vinegar, the Juice of Lemons and Citrons are, alſo, juſtly 
recommended, ſince they reſiſt the Poiſon, prevent the Putre- 
faction of the Humours, and the Diſſolution of the Blood; for 
which Reaſon they are preferable to all other alexipharmic and 
antipeſtilential Medicines, | 
hen the Diſeaſe is on the Decline, Langius purges the Pa- 
tient by gentle Laxatives, which, as in the Beginning of the 
Plague, and other contagious Diſorders, it proves burtful, by 
retarding the Motion of the Humours to the external Parts, 1 
it is highly beneficial in the Decline of theſe Diſorders: For, 
this means, the Sordes generated ar), the Diſeaſe are eli- 
minated z whereas, if they were retain'd, the Appetite would 
be d d, flow and purple Fevers induced, the Strength 
render d languid, flow Heat brought on, and a new and vio- 
roduced again, Then 
he orders the Poiſon, in the peſtilential Tumors, to be extracted 
by i gs Scarification, and Veſicatories; in which 
he is, alſo, ſeco by the beſt Authors: For Riverius, in 
Obſervat. Cent. 2. Ob/. + greatly recommends Cantharides 
made up with Leaven and Vinegar, and applied behind the Ears, 
or to the other uſual Emunctories; after this, the Patient is to be 
ordered to Bed; and, in twenty-four Hours, a black and ſerous 
Humour is diſcharged, by which means the Plague is in a few 
Days removed. Langius, alſo, juſtly adviſes, not to conſoli- 
date the Ulcers too ſoon ; But, the Matter being ſolicited to the 
external Parts, and a Suppuration brought on, the Tumor is 
rather to be open'd, and the Ulcer cleanſed with the uſual Di- 
ives; but it is to be kept long open with a Tent, that the 
Poiſon may be ſufficiently eliminated, and the Ulcer, at laſt, 
brought to a Cicatrix, | | : 
Sanforius, in Aph. 139. Medicin. Stat. affirms, „That 
6 few of the Nobility are cured even by the Uſe of Medicines, 
« whereas many of the common People are cured without 
« them. For tis certain from Experience, that common 
People * 1 he of wy = _— of wage Fare 2 uſe a tem» 
te Regimen, an e Draughts of light Liquors, ſooner 
1 is peſtilential = other contagious Diſorders, thag 
thoſe in opulent Circumſtances, who are ruined by a Redun- 
dance of Medicines, and a Variety of Advice; for, in the for- 
mer, Nature is robuſt and vigorous, to whom if the Cure is 
committed, it ſucceeds far better, than when attempted by 
Art, which ſometimes hinders and diſturbs it. But, in Perſons 
of opulent Fortunes, Nature is often diſturbed in her Opera» 
tions, and the Diſeaſe terminates unluckily, on account of their 
irregular Method of Life, and their too liberal Uſe of Medicines, 
which are ſometimes highly improper. | 
In the Cure of a Plague, nothing is more prejudicial, than 
liberal Uſe of the alexipharmic — — with an hot volatile 
Oil; fuch as thoſe of the Carline Thiſtle, Angelica, Butter- 
bur, Zedoary, Virginia Snake-root, Maſterwort, Swallow- 
wort, Burnet ; the Eſſences and Elixirs prepared of theſe, 
Treacle, and Mithridate, But ftill more prejudicial are 
the ſo much commended urinous and volatile Spirits ; ſuch 
as thoſe of Hartſhorn, Vipers, and Soot, as, alſo, volatile 
Salts, and Balſam of Sulphur. For the peſtilential Miaſma is 
ſo far from being expelled by theſe means, that it is rather re- 
tained, and more deeply rooted in the Conſtitution ; For it is 4 
— — 
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PES 


which precede the Excretion of the recrementitious Parts, ſuc- 


cced better, when the Humours are moderately and freely con- 
vey'd to the Emunctories, than when they are thrown into vio- 
lent Commotions. Hot Medicines rather increaſe the Uneaſi- 
neſs about the Præcordia, augment the Heat, promote the 
Diſſolution of the Blood, and eaſily force the malignant Mi- 


aſma from the Stomach, and nervous Parts; in conſequence of 


which, they cannot fail to prove prejudicial. This is ſufficient- 
ly certain from all the Authors, who have liv'd where the Plague 
raged, and eſpecially from Hildams, Chald. de Heredia, and 
from Thonerus, who informs us, "That thoſe who uſed hot 
& Alexipharmics, died of the Plague. | 

Nor are we, in a Plague, abſolutely to condemn the Uſe of 
alexipharmic Roots and Herbs ; for they are by no means pre- 
judicial, when corrected with Acids and Nitre. Thus 1 have 
been informed, that in the Plague, which in the Year 1682. 
raged at Hall, nothing was more beneficial than a Mixture of 
the Water of Carduus Benedictus with four Spoonfuls of Wine- 
vinegar, and of Crabs-eyes and Treacle, each a Dram, fre- 
quently exhibited, In that Plague, alſo, which in the Year 
1576, raged almoſt all over Lombardy, many, and eſpecially 
the Inhabitants of Milan, were ſaid to be cured by the Juice 
of Goats-rue mixed with Vinegar, Carduus-water, and a little 
Treacle, covering their Bodies afterwards, in order to ſweat. 


Thonerus, in Obſervat. informs us, that in the Beginning of a 


Plague nothing prov'd ſo beneficial, as Freacle-vinegar, exhi- 
bited in order to provoke a Sweat; and that in the Year 1543. 
when a malignant Fever raged among the Soldiers, a whole Re- 
giment of them was preſerved by this V 


Kircher, alſo, in his Treatiſe de Peſte, informs us, that in 
the Roman P'ague fo happy Effects were produced by an Infu- 
ſion of Vinegar with Rue, the Root of 
lick, and Juniper-berries, with the Addition of a little Cam- 
hire, that whoever uſed it, even tho' they liv'd among the 
nfected, eſcaped the Plague. Beſides, in ron ber Diſorders, 


as well as in the Plague, the Aqua ProphyliQtica Sylvii has 


been always greatly eſteemed, becauſe the principal Ingredient 


of it is Vinegar : For this Reaſon, Geſner, in Lib. 3. Epift. 


0 adviſes to exhibit all Alexipharmics in Wine mixed with 
Vinegar. But theſe Alexipharmics mixed with Acids are prin- 
cipally proper on the firſt Day of the Diſorder, where Reſolution 
and Sweat are neceſſary ; for Mindererus aſſerts for a Truth, 
that, unleſs, twenty-four Hours after the Invaſion of the Diſ- 
eaſe, alexiterial Medicines are exhibited, all Attempts to cure 
the Patient afterwards prove fruitleſs, 

But 'tis univerſally allow'd by all who have wrote on this 
Diſorder, that the moſt preſent and efficacious Medicines for a 
Plague, are thoſe of the acid and earthy Kind. Thus Fra- 
ca reins, in Lib. 3. de Morb, Contag. both for preventing and 
curing the Plague, orders the following Medicine: 


Take of the Juice of Wood-ſorrel, two Ounces ; of the 
Juice of Citrons, one Ounce ; of Diaſcordium one Dram; 
8 the Cordial Spices, two Scruples; and of Vinegar, one 
Ounce, | | 


Mindererus, de Peſte, ons 15. has theſe Words: “ There 
«© is no Putrefaction, no Infection, no; Depravation of the 
% Juices, which cannot be ſubdued by Acids ; and, to ſpeak 
e the Truth, if I was debarred the Uſe of vitriolic Medicines, 
«© ] ſhould be but ill qualified for the Cure of a Plague, 
3 de vera Rat. curand. Peſt, affirms the ſame: “ For, 
4 fays he, Johannes Crato, Augenius de Monte Sancto, Martinus 
« Rulandus, and others, affirm, that in peſtilential Fevers the 
« Spirit of Vitriol is highly beneficial ; and I can from my own 
«« Experience affirm, that I have with great Succeſs exhibited 
<« it not only with Syrups, but, alſo, with Conſerve of Roſes, ” 
Among earthy Subſtances, and thoſe of the fixed bezoardic 
Kind, the moſt conſiderable are, diaphoretic Antimony, the 
Bezoardicum Minerale, Crabs-eyes, Hartſhorn calcin'd, and 
philoſophically prepared, Amber, Seal'd Earth, Armenian Bole, 
and Cinnabar. Of theſe various Medicines may be prepared, 
and uſed either alone, or in Conjunction with Acids. But, 
with reſpect to theſe, the Curious may ſatisfy themſelves in 
Antonius Schnecberg. in Catal, Med, Simpl. adver/, * 
Henricius, a Bra. Unzerus, Lib. 2. Autid. Pęſtil. and Min- 
dererus de Peſte, Cap. 15, | 

Among the Medicines conducive to the Cure of a Plague, 
none are more conſiderable than Analeptics; for in this Dif- 
order the Strength is greatly impaired, not only by the Conſter- 


nation and Terror of Mind, but, alſo, by the Malignity of 


the Diſeaſe. Hence the Phyſician is carefully to remove every 
thing, whether of a moral or natural Kind, which is preju- 
dicial to the Strength; and, in the Cure, he muſt diligently 
avoid Anodynes, as, alſo, highly vaporous and fetid Subſtances. 
For recruiting the Strength, nothing is better than a Cordial 
Water, which is prepared in the following manner: : 


Vinegar, every one recover- 
ing who uſed it, except a few, to whom it was exhibited too late. 


urnet, Petony, Gar- 


Take of Turkiſh Baum, four Handfuls ; of Roſe-leaves - 

bruiſed with Salt, and of the Flowers of Lilies of the Val-- 

ley, each one Handful ; of recent, Citron-peel, half an 

Ounce; of Cinnamon, one Ounce; and of Mace, half 

a Dram. Pour upon theſe, of Rheniſb Wine, one Quart; 

of common Water, three Quarts ; and, by a gentle Fire, 
draw off two Quarts and an half, , | 


This Water, mixed with an equal Quantity of that of Car- 
duus Benedictus, may either ſerve as a Vehicle for the other 


| Medicines, or it may be exhibited alone with Syrup of Citron- 


Juice, and acidulated with Spirit of Salt. 

Nor are Emetics leſs beneficial in a Plague, ſince the firſt 
Intention of Cure is, with the utmoſt Expedition, to eliminate 
the received Poiſon from the Body. Now the contagious Mi- 


 afma is firſt of all mixed with the Saliva, when it deſcends to 
the Stomach ;z whence it is convey'd to the Maſs of Blood. 
Hence 'tis proper, with all Expedition, to eliminate the Poiſon 


by the ſame way it enter'd, and, at the ſame time, to evacuate, - 
by Vomit, the. Crudities of the Primæ Viz, which greatly 
heighten its deleterious Quality. But this muſt be done as ſoon 
as any Perſon finds himſelf infected, and perceives a Languor 
and Cardialgia. Thus *tis certain from Experience, that by 
theſe means, and the ſubſequent Uſe of Sudorifics, the Plague, 
and other malignant Diſorders, may be checked in their Begin- 
ning. To this Purpoſe, there is a curious and memorable Ob- 
ſervation in Riverius, concerning a certain Man, who, as ſoon 
as he found from the Symptoms, ſuch as a Pain of the Head, 
and Nauſea, that he was ſeized with the Plague, thruſt the End 


of a Feather, immerſed in Oil, into his Fauces ; upon drawing 


which out, he evacuated, by Vomit, a Matter at firſt ſerous, 
then yellow, and at laſt porraceous. Then, betaking himſelt 
to his Bed, he took Broth, ſweated, and was forthwith reco- 
vered.-: i - | 4 5 

The Uſe of Veneſection is not equally agreed upon by all, 
ſince ſome condemn, whilſt others approve of it. Celſus, in 
Lib. 3. Cap. 4. gives the following excellent Advice : . Peſti- 
jlential Fevers, ſays he, require a particular Conſideration, 
« fince, in theſe, Hunger, Medicines, or Purges, are by no 
„means uſeful. But, if the Strength of the Patient permits, 
Veneſection is highly beneficial, eſpecially when the Diſ- 
order is accompanied with Pain.“ Riverius, alſo, affirms, 
that in a peſtilential parotid Tumor, which deſtroy*d conſider- 
able Numbers, he preſerved many by moderate and repeated 
Veneſection; a few Ounces, for Inſtance, being only taken 
away. Veneſection, however, is never to be uſed in the Be- 

inning, or immediately after the Invaſion, when the Patient 
is rack d with Terror and Dread. But if there is a Plethora, 
and the Patient has ſufficient Strength, it may be-moderately 
uſed on the ſecond or third Day. [Other Authors, however, 
recommend copious Bleeding in the very Beginning, as it ſhould 
ſeem, upon very good Grounds. ] 

Neither are Phyſicians agreed about the Uſe of Nitre in a 
Plague : Thoſe who condemn it think, that it refrigerates too 
much, and, for that Reaſon, reſiſts the Expulſion of the Poiſon ; 
and that the peſtilential Poiſon is ſtupefactive and putredinous, 
and therefore fatal Diarrhœas are to be expected from its Uſe. 
Thoſe, on the contrary, who approve of it, maintain, that, in 
Conjunction with Diaphoretics, it muſt be as beneficial in a 
Plague, 'as in other exanthematous, malignant, and inflamma- 
tory Fevers : But the Conteſt is eaſily decided; for the indivi- 
dual Nature and Conſtitution of the Patients are to be regarded, 
and the Symptoms of the Diſeaſe duly conſider d. If the Pa- 
tient is plethoric, the Temperament choleric or ſanguineous, 
the Heat violent, and the Fever intenſe, accompanied with 
Thirſt, and an Head- ach, nitrous Subſtances exhibited in ſmall 
Doſes, with the bezoardic Powders, are highly beneficial. But 
where a Torpor and Drowſineſs, a weak Pulſe, a Coldneſs of 
the Extremities, and an exceſſive Fear, have preceded, Reaſon 
informs us, that nitrous Preparations are to be abſtain'd from. 
But tis always ſafer to aſſociate the Nitre with Camphire, by 
which Union the vaporous Nature of the Camphire, and the 
refrigerating Quality of the Nitre, are mutually corrected; by 
which means a Medicine is produced, which is not only alexi- 


' pharmic, but, alſo, effectually reſiſts Inflammation. I remem- 


ber, when at London, to have heard an old Surgeon, who- was at 
Vienna when the Plague raged in it, ſay, that he, with great Suc- 
ceſs, uſed what he called The black Electuary, compoſed of Elder- 
rob, and Honey, each half a Pound ; of Gunpowder and Cam- 
phire, each a Dram. The Doſe is one-or two-Drams. And, 
Gifelerus affirms, that, in the — — of Brunſwick, he, alſo, 


with great Succeſs, uſed Gunpowder, 


Beſides theſe, critical Tumors, which terminate a Plague, 
are to be ſkilfully treated. Buboes are a good Sign, when they 
ſoon appear; and are quickly maturated : But, when they im- 
mediately recede, Death is either to be dreaded, or, at leaſt, a 
Train of terrible Symptoms. Thus, if inguinal Buboes e 

2 Fally, 


Palſy, or a Gangren e of the Side enſucs : If Tumors under 
4 hin recede, an intercepted De lutition, both of ſolid and 


fluid Aliments, follows, with a Quinſey, which generally proves 


mortal. Tumors behind the Ears are dangerous ; thoſe with 


Carbuncles on them, ſtill worſe ; and thoſe ſurrounded with a a 
livid Circle, mortal. Carbuncles are always worſe than Buboes, 


but they are the more dangerous, the larger, the blacker, and 
the nearer the Heart they are. 
Medicines as force the 3 to the Circumference of the 
Body, are moſt proper. When Bubges come flowly forward, 
attracting Medicines, Cupping-glaſles, and Veſicatories, are 
ordered to be applied. If the Buboes are protuberant, the Sup- 
puration is to be promoted by Cataplaſms of Figs, white Lily- 
root, Onions roaſted under the Aſhes, Meal of Linſeed, Honey, 
and Saffron zor we are to apply ſuppurating and diſcutient 
Medicines at the ſame time, ſuch as the ſimple Diachylon-plai- 
ſer, or that made up with the Gums, the Mucilage-plaiſter, 


and the Melilo.-plaiſter. When the Buboes are ſuppurated, 


they are to be laid open, and cleanſed with the Liniment of 
Arceus, ſometimes mixed with Baſilicon; then they are to be 
conſolidated, but not too ſoon, ſince *tis better the ſanious 
Matter ſhould be ſuffered to flow for a conſiderable time. To 
Carbuncles, becauſe the Humour is already ſubject to Corrup- 
tion, we are not to apply Suppurants; but we are to endeavour 
to procure the falling off of the Cruſt : For which Purpoſe, the 
Authors who write on the Plague, order the adjacent Parts to 
be anointed with a Digeſtive, and ſome acrid Plaiſter, to be laid 
upon the Carbuncle. When the Cruſt is fallen off, the Car- 
buncles are to be treated with the Unguentum Ægyptiacum, 
or the Unguentum Fuſcum Wurtzii, with Honey of Roſes. 
But if a ſphacelous Corruption is preſent, and ſeems to ſpread, 
it is to be checked by a ſufficient Scarification, and the Appli- 
cation of ſome Liquor which powerfully reſiſts Inflammation 
and Putreſaction. A Liquor of this Kind, much recommended 
as highly effectual, may be prepared in the following manner: 


Take of rectified Spirit of Wine, four Qunces ; of Camphire, 


two Drams ; of Saffron, one Dram; and a Dram of arti- 


ficial Nitre, which is prepared of urinous Spirit of Sal Am- 
moniac, and Spirit of Nitre: And let this be perfectly diſ- 
ſolved in Spirit of Wine. ND | 


As to the Regimen, it is to be obſerved, that, as in all ex- 
anthematous Diforders, ſo, much more in a Plague, exceſſive 
Heat, both of the Bed and Room, is to be avoided, as highly 
| prejudicial. On the contrary, Cold is to be guarded againft ; 
leſt, by its means, the Eruption of the Tumors, and the Exha- 


lation of the poiſonous Matter through the Pores of the Skin, 
ſhould be prevented. In this Diſorder, all things ought to be 


temperate, ſince Danger attends both, Extremes. Hoffman. 
PETALA. Petals ; that is, the Flower-leaves of 
the Explication of Botanic Terms, under the Article Botany. 
PETALODES, T:74»«/n;, An Epithet for the Sediment 
of Urine, importing ſcaly, or reſembling Leaves; which is a 
Sign of an unequal Colliquation of the Parts of the Body, and 
ſometimes of an Eroſion, or Exulceration, of the Bladder. In 
Botany Petalodes is an Epithet for thoſe Plants, which are fur- 
niſhed with Flower-leaves, or Petals ; whereas thoſe, which 
have none, are called Apetalous, that is, without Petals. 
PETASITES. 5 
The Characters are; . ; 
The Root is large and perennial ; the Leaves are grey, large, 


and orbicular. The Calyx is cylindrical, multifid, ſquamous, 


and contains many Floſcules collected into a Flower. The 
Flowers are diſpoſed in a Thyrſus, and appear before the Leaves; 
and the Ovaries are furniſhed with a Tube, which has a cla- 
vated, bifid Apex. hs | 
Boerhaaue mentions four Species of er gr z which are, 
1. Petaſites; major; & vulgaris. C. B. P. 197. Tourn. 
Inſt. 457 Boerb. Ind. A. 118. Petaſites. Offic. Ger. 667. 
Emac. 813. Raii Hiſt. 1. 260. Synop. 78. Petaſites vulgaris. 
Park. 419. Petaſites vulgaris rubens rotundiori folio, J. B. 3. 
566. BUTTER- BUR. | | 
The Roots of Butter-bur are about a Finger thick, long, 
ſmooth- branched, and creeping in the upper Part of the Earth, 
having but few Fibres ; they have a ſtrong Smell, and an hot, 
aromatic, bitteriſh Taſte ; from theſe, early in the Spring, ariſe 
thick, hollow, downy Stalks, a Span high, clothed with ſmall 
purpliſh Flowers, which conſiſt only of a fiſtular Thrum, with- 
out any Border of Petala, which turn into Down: When theſe 
are har” the Leaves appear, which are very large, and roundiſh, 
but hollowed in next the Stalks, indented about the Edges, 
whitiſh and woody underneath, and green above; it grows by 
River-ſides, and in marſhy Grounds, The Flowers appear in 
the Beginning of March. s 
The Roots of Butter-bur are ſudorific, alexipharmic, and 
good for all kinds of Fevers, and malignant, inſectious, and 
peſtilential Diſtempers; they are cordial, prevent Fainting, and 


In both, Sudorifics, and ſuch | 


ants, See | 


Shortneſs of Breath; they likewiſe provoke Urine, and are ac- 
counted good to deſtroy Joint- worms. They are outwardly 
applied, in the Form of a Cataplaſm, to peſtilential Buboes, 
and Plague-ſores ; a great Quantity of them are put into the 
Aqua Theriacalis. iller's Bot. O. | "4G 
The Plant is extraordinary bitter, but not with an _ De- 
gree of Acrimony. The Germans commonly call it the pefti- 
ential Root, becauſe it is found, by Experience, to be of ex- 
cellent Service in peſtilential Fevers. Mbey put the Roots, 
ſtripped of their Bark, in Vinegar, till it be ſufficiently impre- 
nated with their Virtues, and then exhibit it with the Juice of 
Ruc and Theriaca ; it is, alſo, recommended for an uterine _ 
thymy, Difficulty of — Cough, and Aſthma; and is 
effectual againſt the broad Worm, and provokes Urine, and 
the Menſes. Uſed outwardly, it is faid to be good for Buboes, 
and malignant Ulcers. Raii H. P. . | 
2. Petaſites; minor. C. B. P. 197. 9 | 
3. Petaſites; minor, alter; Tuffilaginis folio, H. R. Par. 
4. Petaſites; Africanus; Calthæ paluſtris folio. H. L. 488. 
Blitum Africanum, Calthe paluſtrit folio, caule nude, cubitali 
ſpicam pedalem et amplius ſuſtinente, Plukn. Phytog. 182. Al- 
mag. 68. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. 5 
he Name Petaſites is from vide (petas) to extend, be- 
cauſe of the Largeneſs of its Leaves; or — U (petaſos) 
an Hat, or Bonnet, becauſe the Leaves have a ſort of Cavity in 
the N and have their Margin expanded horizontally 
round it. f | 
The firſt Species, in particular, and, alſo, the ſecond, are 
officinal. The Root, Leaves, Pedicles, Stalks, and Flowers, 
have a fingular Taſte, not to be found any-where elſe. Peta- 
ſites is heating, aromatic, and balſamic, by which its Virtues 
are underſtood. It is aperitive, and, in Caſes where a Poiſon 
is very moveable, expels it by means of Sweat z whence it cures 
the Peſtilence, and, in all I Languages, has a Name 
from that Diſorder. They infuſe a Dram, or half an Ounce, 
of the Root in Water, or Viki: and ſweeten it with Hongy ; 
this procures a profuſe Sweat, and ſo expels the Poiſon. This 
Property principally belongs to the Root, which is, alſo, eſteemed 
an Alexipharmic. The Leaves, ſtripped of their outer thin 
Membranes, and applied to the Feet of hydropic or leucophle- 
gmatic Patients, diffipate the watry Matter ;; for, being of an 
attenuant, aperient, and reſolyent Quality, they excite Sweat, 
increaſe Perſpiration, and, by that means expelling every thing 
that is volatile, diſcuſs putrid, alcaline Matter, and extermi - 
nate them out of the Body, Preparations of the Petaſites are, a 
Powder, Syrup, and Decoction. The Leaves and Flowers 
have the ſame Virtues as the Root, which later is to be taken 
up, before the Leaves come forth, or when the Flowers begin 
to a; otherwiſe its Virtues are exhauſted, They ſcrape off 
the Bark of the Root, and infuſe the Shavings of the reſt ; then 
mixing this Infuſion with the Juice of Rue, and a little Theriaca, 
they exhibit it as a moſt effectual Remedy againſt the Plague. The 
Leaves, outwardly applied, diſcuſs Contuſions. The Roots are, 
alſo, proper in the Pleuriſy, when the Pus is concocted, and in 
Diſorders of the Breaſt. Hift. Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav. 
PETECHLE. Red, or purple Eruptions, reſembling Marks 
excited by the Bites of Gnats, or Fleas, which frequently ap 
in Fevers, and the Small-pox ; and are always of very bad re- 
ſage. Sydenham, with great Reaſon, apprehends, they are very 
often excited, and exaſperated,-by too warm Medicines, and an 
. * 


over-heating Regimen. 
PETECHIALIS FEBRIS. A Petechial Fever. 


Petechial Fevers of the genuine Kind are of an highly malig- 
nant and contagious Nature, greatly prejudidal to the Head 
and Strength, accompany'd with Spots of various Colours ap- 
pearing on the Skin; they ariſe from a Corruption of the vital 
Juices, and, in conſequence of their ſubſequent putrid Diſſolu- 
tion, prove mortal, f 
Theſe exanthematous Fevers are juſtly call'd malignant, or 
poiſonous, ſince, for the moſt part, they are produced and pro- 
pagated by an highly ſubtile Vapour, or Miaſma, of an active 
and virulent Nature, exhaling from the Bodies of thoſe afflifted 
with them. Beſides, they are not to be cured without the 
reateſt Difficulty ; and, in a ſhort time, prove mortal to many. 
„ alſo, quickly and greatly impair and deſtroy that Strength, 
on which the Motions, which ſuſtain and ſupport Life, depend. 
they at firſt appear to be of a mild and gentle Na- 


And laſtly, 
ture, at often impoſe ſo far upon Phyſicians and By-ſtanders, 


as to be miftaken for catarrhal Fevers; but afterwards exert 
their pernicious Effects with ſo much the pom Violence, 


But the deleterious Nature of Petechial Fevers may be 
known from the followi _ At firſt the Patients generally 
complain of ſo great a and Loſs of Strength, that 


they can hardly ſtand upright, or walk, but immediately faint 
away ; whereas ſuch a Weakneſs is only to be obſerved in the 
Vigour and Height of other continued and acute Diſorders. The 
Head is, alſo, in the Beginning of this Diſorder, — — 

| ain, 
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Pain, Heat, and a Torpor; the Mind is dejected, anxious, 
uneaſy, loſes all Hopes of Recovery, and prognoſticates the 
worſt. A continual Watching torments the Patient, nor does 


he «ever enjoy a refreſhing Sleep; his Appetite is loſt, and | 


his Countenance dejected; his Pulſe is languid, ſmall, and un- 
equal; his manner of ing in Bed is preternatural and irre- 
ular, ſince with his Limbs olded, as it were, gue he toſſes 
his Body perpetually. His Breaſt is oppreſſed, and this O 
reſſion is ſometimes r with a dry Cough 5 the Fi- 
res of the Muſcles are convulſed by a kind of undulatory and 
tremulous Motion, whilſt the Tendons are contracted, and are 
affected with Twitchings, Many Patients, labouring under 
Petechial Fevers, neither complain of Thirſt, Heat, Pain, nor 
Anxiety; but rather affirm, that they are ſenſible of no Indiſ- 
ſition, except an unuſual Languor, and want of Sleep. The 
rine is, at firſt, thin, like that of ſound Perſons. On the 


fourth, fifth; or even the ſeventh Day, appear Spots, frequently 


of various Colours, eſpecially on the Back and Loins, ſome- 
times more, and ſometimes fewer in Number; but, for the 
moſt part, without affording any Relief to the Patient ; for 
which Reaſon they' are rather to be eſteemed ſymptomatic than 
Critical. | EEE 
The Antients gave theſe Spots the general Denomination of 
 Exanthemata ; but the Italian Writers have ſince called them 
Petechiæ, from the Word Pedechio, becauſe they reſemble the 
Bites of Fleas. The French Authors have call'd them Purpu- 
rate, from their purple Colour; the Spaniards, Taberdillo, 
from their rediſh-yellow Colour; and the Germans, Pundti- 
culares, or Lenticulares, becauſe in Figure and Colour they 
reſemble a Lentil z whilſt the Hungarians denominate this 
Diſeaſe from the Pain and Delirium which attend it. 
But, beſides the Figure of the Spots, Petechial Fevers differ 


from other exanthematous Diſorders in this, that the Spots in 


the former not only appear without any Degree of Heat, Itch- 
ing, Elevation, . and Exulceration of the Skin, but, 
alſo, ſor the moſt part, without affording any Relief to the 


Patient, becauſe the Matter of them is not of a faline and 


cauſtic, but rather of a putrid and corrupted Nature. | 
Theſe Spots are ſo far from affording any Hopes of Recovery, 
that, on the contrary, the more numerous they are, the greater 
Degree of Corruption they diſcover; and when they are of a 
livid, leaden, or blackiſh-green Colour, they are 3 Proofs 
of a ſphacelous Corruption. It is, alſo, to be obſerved, that 
© thoſe, who eſcape the Fury of this Diſeaſe, are recovered, not 
by any cutaneous Eruptions, but either by profuſe Sweats, of 
a fetid, acrimonious Smell, or by critical Fluxes. But ſuch an 
| happy Event only happens by the Strength and friendly Concur- 
rence of Nature in thoſe Perſons, whoſe Juices are not as yet 
greatly corrupted, but are as yet r and retain ſome- 
thing of an alexipharmic Quality, Many Patients, labouring 
under Petechial Fevers, rather die, either of a ſphacelous Cor- 
ruption in the Stomach, Inteſtines, and other Viſcera, or of a 
Phrenitis, or, which happens more frequently, of an anginous 
Inflammation of the Fauces and Oeſophagus; the Carcaſes, in 
the mean time, of ſuch Patients diffuſing a moſt intolerable Stench 
immediately after their Death. This fatal and unlucky Event 
is prognoſticated by the following Signs: If the Patient's Thirſt 
is either none at all, or inſatiable ;z if the Tongue is dry, fur- 
rowed, and blackiſh ; if the Fauces are inflamed, and covered 
with Sordes, and the utition is difficult ; if, after the Eru- 
tion of the Spots, the Reſpiration becomes difficult, and the 
Vneaſineſs of the Breaſt not one. continues, but is increaſed ; 
if, after Sweat, or a Flux, the Deliriu 
are augmented, whilſt the Urine is neither turbid, nor depoſits 
a Sediment; if the Eyes become dim, the Mind totally deli- 
rious, and the Patient pick the Knaps of the Bedcloaths ; if there 


is a ſubſultory Motion of the Tendons; if the Excrements are 


involuntarily diſcharged ; if the Patient is covered with a cold 
Sweat; x6 laſtly, if Convulſions come on, which put an 
End. to Reſpiration and Life, 5 | 8 
The formal Cauſe of theſe pernicious Fevers conſiſts in a 
putrid Diſſolution or Colliquation of the Blood, and vital Juices, 
and eſpecially in the Contamination, and totally peccant State, 
of that moſt ſubtile, elaſtic, and lymphatic Fluid, which, be 
originally contained in the Blood, ſecreted in the Brain and 
ſpinal Marrow, and diſtributed through the Nerves to the 
whole Body, conveys Senſation, and a Power of Motion, to all 
its Parts ; for that this poiſonous Vapour, by which even ſound 
Bodies are infected, is of ſuch a Nature and Power, as not 
gradually to. induce a putredinous Fermentation on the Blood, 
andother Humours of the Body, but, alſo, penetrate imme- 
diately to the interior Receſles of the Brain, and nervous Parts, 
and there to corrupt the ſubtile nervous Fluid, is obvious from 
this; that, as ſoon as ſuch a poiſonous Vapour is received into 


the Body, the natural, vital, and animal Strength begins to 


Janguiſh, even in perfectly ſound Habits, whilſt the Craſi of from various O 


3 


- 


elirium, and other Symptoms, 
Habit; which, being accumulated in the Blood and Juices, 


' corrupted Aliments ſhould diſpoſe 


PET 


the Blood and Humours as yet remains entire, and free from 


Corruption. . 

This virulent and contagious Miaſma principally enters the 
Body by the Noftrils, Fauces, and Bronchia ; for in no Part 
of the Body are there more open and leſs defended Nerves, 
than thoſe in the Noſtrils diftributed from the fit and ſe- 
cond Pairs, Whilſt, therefore, this deleterious Vapour paſſes 
with the Air through theſe Nerves, it is not ſurpriſing, that it 
ſhould immediately reach the Nerves and Brain, and that the 
Perſons, who have this Misfortune, ſhould be immediately 
ſeized with a kind of Intoxication, a Torpor of the Head, a 
Languor of Strength, and a Vertigo. But this contagious Mi- 
aſma, moſt of all, mixes itſelf with the Saliva, and, with it, de- 
ſcends to the Stomach z which, as being, alſo, a nervous Part, is 

enerally the firſt Seat of theſe contagious Fevers. Hence the 

rſt bad Symptoms, for the moſt part, diſcover themſelves firſt 
in the Stomach and Præcordia; ſuch as a Nauſea, accompanied 
with an Inclination to vomit 3 frequent Stools, accompanied 
with Gripes ; or violent Coſtiveneſs; Loathing of the Food, 
Anxieties of the Præcordia, a Cardialgia, and frequent and copious 
Eructations of Lymph from the Stomach. And it is evinced 
by Anatomical Obſervations, that, in Perſons who have died 
of Petechial Fevers, the Stomach has, beyond all other Parts, 
been found affected with a ſphacelous Corruption. But vhilſt 
this Miaſma is mixed, not only with the Saliva in the Mouth, 
but, alſo, with the Gaſtric Liquor, and the Pancreatic 
Juice in the Stomach, its contagious and propagating Force is 


much augmented ; for it is univerſally agreed upon, that theſe 


falival Juices, ſubſervient to the intimate Digeſtion of the Ali- 
ments, are of ſo ſubtile, ſpirituous, aereal, elaſtic, and fermenta- 
ble a Nature, that ſweet Subſtances, with which they are mixed, 
are forthwith put into a fermentative Motion. Hence theſe 
Juices, already in an inteſtine fermentative Motion, readily 
conſpire with the ſubtile and putredinous Miaſma, when con- 
veyed to them ; ſo that the latter propagates itſelf, and is in- 
creaſed, exactly in the ſame manner, as a ſmall Piece of Leaven 
ferments a large Maſs of Dough. | 

Hence the Reaſon is ſufficiently obvious, why, in order to 
avoid the 1. of Petechial Fevers, nothing has, by the 
moſt ſkilful Phyſicians, been obſerved to prove more effectual, 
than avoiding the Breath of the Infected, eſpecially when the 
Diſorder is at its Height, and the Putrefaction greateſt; fre- 
N diſcharging the Saliva, and holding ſuch Subſtances in 
the Mouth, as have a Tendency to evacuate it; chewing the 
Roots of Angelica, Zedoary, Maſterwort, and Burnet; or 
ſmoking Tobacco, Hence, alſo, the Reaſon is obvious, why 
this deleterious Miaſma is far moſt eaſily received, and ſoo 
exerts its pernicious Force, in a Stomach that is loaded with a 
large Quantity of Crudities, and pituitous or ſalival Sordes. 
Hence, alſo, the Reaſon appears, why gentle Emetics, in Con- 
junction with Alexipharmics, in Perſons recently infected, are 
2 moſt effectual Means of checking a Petechial Fever in its 

inning. 

I am of Opinion, with Hippocrates, that theſe contagious Fe- 
vers derive their firſt Origin from ſome common and prevalent 
Intemperature of the Air; ſuch as a long-continued, moiſt, rainy, 
cloudy, as alſo a cloſe, hot, and moiſt State of the Atmoſphere ; 
which, by reaſon of the Iarge Quantity of aqueous Vapours, 
obtund and depreſs the briſk, elaſtic, and expanſive Force of 
the Air, which ſuſtains ſuch a Motion of the Solids and Fluids, 
as is neceſſary to Life. Hence the ſalutary Excretions, eſpe- 
cially Perſpiration, become languid and diſturbed ; whilſt the 
uſeleſs, ſuperfluous, and corrupted Parts are retained in the 


muſt neceſſarily generate a ſtrong Tendency to Corruption and 
Diſſolution, Belides, under ſuch a Conſtitution of Wea» 
ther, Vegetables and Grain acquire a kind of foreign Nature, 
which is unfriendly to the human Conſtitution ; for it is cer- 
tain from Experience, that, during a long Tra& of moiſt and 
rainy Weather, there is found, eſpecially in Rye, a large 
uantity of the Darnel, which is of a noxious and almoſt 
iſonous Nature. Nor does Rye, produced in ſuch rainy Sea- 
ſons, yield ſo large a Quantity of Spirit, nor prove fo ſalutary 
and nouriſhing Bread, as that which grows during dry and hot 
Weather; ſo that it is not ſurpriſing, that ſuch unſalutary and 
| the Body to Putrefation. 
_ Beſides, 52 Air is 4 1 inſalu > and unfit for gene- 
rating putrid Diſorders, by frequent and long-continued Inun- 
yew for, in this Caſe! the Water ſtagnating, eſpecially by 
means of the Heat of the Sun, begins to grow putrid, and 
ſends up many noxious Effiluvia into the Atmoſphere. Large 
Quantities, alſo, of various kinds of Inſects are N about 
ant Waters, from which a large Portion of cauſtic, ſaline, 
deleterious, and ſubtile Matter is exhaled into the Air. Now, 
that theſe things are highly prejudicial to Health, is certain 
ervations, which evince, that, after large Inun- 
dations, 


- 
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ati contagious and almoſt peſtilential Fevers have been 
— oP Hoffman, de Temp. Ann. inſalub, Of the ſame 


offenſive and - infalutary Nature is the Air, when impregnated 


ith Exhalations ariſing from uninterred and putr-fying human 
N from 3 of Animals ; and eſpecially when 
ſuch an Air is confined, and deprived of the Acceſs of a more 

e Atmoſphere. : 
1 onl 1 impure and inſalutary Air, but, alſo, the parti- 
cular Habit and Diſpoſition of the Body, contributes to the 
Generation of Putrefaction, and, conſequently, to the Pro- 
duction of Petechial Fevers. Thus it is certain from Experience, 
that phlegmatic and ſanguineous Perſons, thoſe of lax and ſpon- 

ious Habits, thoſe of timorous and anxious Minds, and thoſe 
whoſe Strength is exhauſted by Luxury, the exceſſive Uſe of 
improper Aliments, Drunkenneſs, Venery, Hunger, protracted 
Sorrow, Watchings, Fatigue, or Hæmorrhages, are not onl 
eaſily and frequently ſeized with Petechial Fevers, but alſo wi 
Difficulty recover from them; for no other Reaſon, than that 
their impure and weak Bodies have a ſtrong Diſpoſition to Pu- 
trefaction and Corruption. Cachectic Women, alſo, and thoſe 
affected with a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, thoſe labouring under 
a Lues Venerea, and ſuch as have the dire Remains of it in their 
Habits, are not only _ _ with Petechial Fevers, but, 
alſo, eſcape with great Difficulty. : 

Hans wo — judge, why theſe, contagious Fevers 
rage ſo frequently in Camps, where all the Cauſes productive of 
this Diſorder generally concur ; for the Soldiers are ſometimes 
expoſed to a dry — hot Air, and, immediately after, to a 
moiſt and cold Atmoſphere. They ſleep in the open Air, and 
often in moiſt and marſny Places. The Excrements of Men 
and Animals are every-where to be found. Nor, on account 
of the Intrenchments, is there any Acceſs to the Wind, in 
order to diſſipate the fetid Exhalations. They eat improper, 
and ſometimes abſolutely corrupted, or halt-boiled Aliments. 
They drink ſtagnant and putrid Waters, and have their Strength 
impaired by Hunger and Watchings. Hence, when, from this 
laborious and hard Courſe of Life, they retire to their Winter- 
quarters, indulge themſelves in Eaſe, and eat copiouſly, the in- 
ternal Corruption, gradually contracted, at laſt increaſes ſo far, 
as to appear in a Petechial Fever; for which Reaſon Diſorders 
of this Kind are more frequently obſerved in the Winter-quar- 

ters, than in the Camps of Soldiers. For the ſame Reaſon theſe 


mali t and ape Diſeaſes are more incident to r 
Perſons, who live in 


ilth, and are confined, in ſmall -Cot- 

es, to a vapid and impure Air, than to opulent Perſons, who 
have better Opportunities of obſerving the Rules of Health, with 
reſpe& to Air and Regimen. Theſe Fevers, alſo, frequently 
happen in Hoſpitals, Narketics for Orphans, and public Priſons, 
where many are kept together, and lead a miſerable Life, which 


| Poſes the Body for receiving the Contagion, 
The CURE. 


In order to preſerve ourſelves from Petechial Fevers, nothing 
is of greater Importance, than that, during inſalutary Seaſons 
of the Year, fit for generating malignant Diſorders, we ſhould 
carefully ayoid an Air impregnated with noxious Vapours and 
Exhalations, and deſtitute of a briſk and elaſtic Expanſion. Be- 
ſides, ſince, under ſuch a Conſtitution of 'the Air, the Bodies 
of People are weak, and diſpoſed for contracting Diſeaſes, it is 
highly expedient, that, at ſuch Seaſons, we ſhould abſtain from 
every thing, which can either impair the Strength, or render 
the Excretions more e 3 ſuch as violent Commotions of 
Mind, Grief, Terror, Care, intenſe Meditation, protracted 
Watchings, and expoſing the Body to Cold, eſpecially in the 
Night-time, or with thin Cloaths in cold Weather. Beſides, 
the Increaſe of Crudities in the Primæ Viæ is to be prevented; 
for which Reaſon we are to abſtain from eating exceſſively, eſ- 
pecially of inſalutary Subſtances, from Surfeits, the continual 
Smoking of Tobacco, and the profuſe Uſe of Coffee, which, 
as it is unfriendly to the Stomach, ſo it is much more the 
nervous Parts, and the Mixture of the vital Fluids. We are 
to take care to breathe a ſalutary and pure Air; for which Rea- 
ſon we are to avoid low Places, in which the Air readily be- 
comes vapid ; as, alſo, Houſes, which are not expoſed to a free 
and open Air. The exceflive Humidity of the Air is, alſo, to 
be corrected by Fires, and Fumigations by Maſtich, Amber, 
and Juniper-berries. 

But, among all the Preſervatives againſt Petechial Fevers, I 
know none more effectual, than the moderate Uſe of good 
Wine, eſpecially of the Rhenißb Kind; for this, drank mo- 
derately in the Morning, or even at Meals, ſurpriſingly ſuf- 
tains and recruits the Strength ; promotes the Circulation of the 

„ and the ſeveral Excretions; aſſiſts the Digeſtion of the 
Aliments ; and excellently reſiſts Putrefaction, eſpecially when 
moderate Exerciſe, and ſome other diluting Liquor, are uſed in 
Conjunction with it. I can, from long Experience, "affirm, 


tnat in epidemic Diſorders, ariſing from a moiſt Conſtitution 
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of the Air, thoſe who obſerved a Regimen, and daily 
drank a moderate Quantity of laudabſe Wine, eſcaped: Thoſey 
alſo, who have written concerning the Plague, affirm, that 
A one of the beſt Preſervatives againſt that Diſorder. A 

venture to aſſert, that, after a Criſis happens in Petechi 
Fevers, there is no better Medicine, than Wine, for reinforce- 
wy languid rings and promoting cutaneous Excretion, 
In the Beginning of Petechial Fevers no Medicines are more 
beneficial than Acids, eſpecially Citron-juice put into Ptiſans 
to be drank, in order to extinguiſh the Heat, and remove the 
Putrefaction, as, alſo; Wine-vin either ſimple or diſtilled, 
Joined with Mixtures of proper Waters, and fixed diaphoretic 
Powders. Beſides theſe, ſuch Medicines are, alſo, proper, as, 
without impairing the Strength, colliquate the Saliva, and free 
the Breaſt from InfeQions ; for, with the celebrated Cramerus, 
I have often obſerved, that hardly any Perſons, who had a 
copious Diſc of Saliva and Spit, died of Petechial Fevers. 
For this Reaſon, the Phyſician now mentioned, in theſe Diſ- 
orders, made frequent Uſe of alexipharmic Mixtures, com- 
ſed of diſtilled Vinegar, or Vinegar of Scordium and Cinna- 
» and ſometimes of bezoardic Mineral, and Oxymel of 
Squills. But it is an horrid Practice, in the Beginnings of 
Petechial Fevers, to exhibit volatile bezoardic and ſudorific 
Medicines, with an hot Regimen, and boiling-hot Infuſions ; for 
by theſe means the inteſtine putredinous Motion is increaſed, 
an Orgaſm brought on, and a greater Loſs of Strength 
produced, . 3 
In the Decline of a Petechial Fever, no Excretion is more 
falutary, than that made by Stool coming on at a proper time. : 
I have found from a Series of more than fifty Years Experience, 
that Fevers of this kind were rarely terminated by Sweats and 
Hzmorrhages alone, but more frequently by a Diarrhoea appear- 
ing on the ſeventh, the ninth, or the eleventh Day ; and that 
nothing was more 1 than ſtopping a violent Di- 
arrhoea, or a critical Flux, in the Beginning. I have, alſo, 
found from Experience, that, in Caſes * catarrahal, 
malignant, and exanthematous Diſorders have been terminated 
by Fluxes, the Patients have eſcaped the white Purple Fevers, 
which, in the Decline of a Petechial Fever, wha Pulſe is 
become equal, frequently ſupervenes about the eleventh Day, not 
without great Danger to the Patient, The moſt ſkilful Phy- 
ſicians have long ago adverted to the Salubrity of Fluxes in 
Diſorders of this Nature. Thus Hippocrates, in his Epidemics, 
informs us, that thoſe who labour under acute Fevers of this 
kind, were cured by Fluxes. Galen, alſo, in his Treatiſe de atre 
Bile, Cap. 4. informs us, that, in a certain peſtilential Conſti- 
tution, a Diarrhcea proved highly ſalutary. Gerardus Columba 
alſo, in his Treatiſe de Peſtil. Febr. highly extols the beneficial 
Effects of Fluxes, in theſe Words: All, who had copious 
«© Fluxes, though with the Signs of Crudity, were at laſt 


„ cured; for, as the Flux proceeded, the Signs of Concoction 


<< appeared, the Diſeaſe became milder, and, the Flux till 


continuing, the Patients were totally and entirely cured.“ 


This Doctrine is, alſo, confirmed by Valleriola, in Obſ, Lib. 6. 
de Febr. Schenkius, Obſervat. Lib. 6, de Febr. Riverius, Obſer- 
vat. Cent. 1. Obſervat. 47 & 48. and Cent. 2. 92 34 & 87. 
Horſtius, in Obſervat. 10. Tohannes Rhodius in Cent. 2. Ob. 
85. Screta, de Febre caſtrenſi maligna, Cap. 5 and Bonetus in 
78% Pract. de Febr. putr. as, alſo, in his Treatiſe de Cauſo, 


* 

his is, therefore, the Method of Nature, with which the 
Phyſician ought to act in Concert, and which he ought to aſſiſt, 
if weak and defective. I am convinced from Experience, that 
whatever is to be expected in the Cure of putrid, malignant, 
peſtilential, and Petechial Fevers, conſiſts in a ſeaſonable Uſe 
of ſuch Medicines, as, with Safety, render the Body ſoluble g g 
but theſe ought principally to be exhibited about the critical 
Days, that is, from the ſeventh to the fourteenth ; for, if wr 
are uſed in the Beginning, they do but little Service, becauſe 
the Matter is not then concocted, and fit for Excretion ; but 
as, in order to render the Body ſoluble through the whole Courſe 
of Petechial Fevers, there is nothing more prejudicial, than 
thoſe Medicines, which act by a certain cauſtic Acrimony, Sena» 
leaves not excepted ; ſo nothing is more proper for this Pur- 
poſe, than ſuch Subſtances, as have nothing in their Contexture 
capable of impairing the Strength, but render the Body ſoluble 
in a mild and gentle Manner, The molt conſiderable of theſe 
is a due Doſe of Manna, mixed with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Cream of Tartar, which, on account of its grateful Acidity, 
is, alſo, beneficial in theſe Diſorders. This Intention is, 8 
anſwered by ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, mixed with à ſaline Sti- 
mulus, ed of Cream of Tartar, Sal Polychreſt. or anti- 
moniated Nitre ; and exhibited in a due Doſe, at a proper Sea- 
ſon, and with ſome dilutin Vehicle, ſuch as W duly pre- 
pared; or temperate mi Waters, ſuch as the Antonian and 
Wildun =_ ings. No leſs excellent for the ſame Purpoſe 
is the Þ of Tamarinds, or DecoRions of them prepared 


r 


* 


with Manna, or Rhubarb, How excellent Effects are, in Pe- 
techial and malignant Fevers, produced by Laxatives, we are 


informed by Moreus, in his Treatiſe de Malign. Febr. where he 
ives us more than twenty Inſtances, in which he, with pu 
cceſs, uſed Pulp of Tamarinds, and an infuſion of Rhubarb, 
Sena-leaves, Cream of Tartar, and Manna, in the Water of 
Wood-forrel. | 
But, in we 9 2 Pe ial 725 Phyſicians ww not 
agreed with re to ropriety of Veneſection; and, in- 
deed, it muſt be owned, that there is ſo great a Difference be- 
tween malignant Fevers, that the moſt ſkilful Phyſicians are 
often loſt and bewildered in inveſtigating their Natures ; but 
it is certainly true, that, when ſuch Fevers aMi& plethoric or 
plethorico-cacochymical Patients, Veneſection is highly proper, 
23 a Preſervative ; as, alſo, in thoſe accuſtomed to Veneſection, 
high and luxurious Living,'or a ſedentary Life ; for I have found 


from Experience, that thoſe, from whom Blood has been pre- 


viouſly taken away, either were not ſcized with thoſe Diſorders 
at all, or were leſs affected, and more eafily recovered, than thoſe 
who had not the Advantage of Veneſection. | 

But it is carefully to be obſerved, that both during Petechial 
Fevers, and in their Decline, the languid Stomach is not to be 
overloaded with Aliments, much leſs with thoſe of an inſalu- 
tary kind, and eſpecially with large Quantities of Fleſh, It is 
a vulgar Error, eſpecially among the common People, to be- 
lieve, that the Strength is reſtored by Aliments. But this is 
one of the principal Cauſes, why Patients, who ſometimes think 
themſelves paſt Danger, yet find themſelves miſerably miſtaken ; 
ſince, by this means, the former Diſorder returns, and- more 


effectually endangers Life; or a new Diſeaſe ſupervenes. Hoff- 


man. - 

PETIA. A Rag formed into a Nodulzs, or Bag, in order 
to contain Medicinal Ingredients. Petia Oculi is an Hæm 
rhage from the Eye. Ca/tellus. © : | 

"PETICUL A. The fame as PeTECHrz#. 

PETIGO ; the ſame as Impetigo. See LEPRA. 

PETIOLUS. The Pedicle, or Stalk, of a Fruit. 

PETIVERIA. Guinea Henweed. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of four Leaves, which are placed 
almoſt in the Form of a Croſs, from whoſe Cup riſes the Poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes the Fruit, which is bordered and 
cut at the Top, reſembling an inverted Shield, containing ob- 
long Seeds. | 

iller mentions but one Species of this Plant; | 

Petiveria ſolani foliis, loculis ſpinoſis. Plut. Nov. Gen. 

This Name was given to this Plant by Father Plumier, who 
diſcovered it in America, in Honour to Mr. James Petiver, an 
Apothecary, who was a curious Botanift, 

It is a very common Plant in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and moſt 
of the other Iſlands in the Veſt Indies, where it grows in ſhady 
Woods, and all the Savannabs, in ſuch Plenty, as to become a 
very troubleſome Weed; and, as this Plant will endure a great 
deal of Drought, ſo it remains green, when other Plants are 
| burnt up, which occaſions the Cattle to brouſe on it; and, 
having a moſt unſavoury ſtrong Scent, ſomewhat like wild Gar- 
lick, it gives the Cows Milk the fame Flavour ; and the Cat- 
tle, which are killed foon after feeding upon this Plant, have 
a moſt intolerable Scent, fo that their 1 leth is good for little. 
Miller's Dictionary. 

PETRA OLEUM. See NAaPHTHA and PETROL #- 


UM. | 

PETRACORIUS LAPIS. Geoff. Prælect. Angl. Edit. 
179, THE PERIGORD STONE. 

This is a ſoſſile ferruginous Subſtance, black, hard, and heavy, 
ſeeming to contain ſome Particles of Iron. It is dug in the 
Mountains of Dauphiny, and uſed only in painting earthen Veſ- 
ſels, and by the Enamellers. Geoffroy. 

PETRELAUM. See PETROL zum. 

PETRIFICATIO. See AncuniTus. 

PETROLAUM. See NAPHTHA. | 

In Broſely, Bently, Pitchford, and other Places adjacent in 
Shropſhire, there lies over moſt of the Coal-pits,, or Mines, a 
Stratum, or Layer, of a blackiſh Rock, or Stone, of ſome Thick- 
neſs, which is porous, and contains great Quantities of bitumi- 
nous Matter, 

This Stone, bei ht to the Workhouſe, is ground ſmall 

y Horſemills, ſuch as are uſed for grinding Flints, to make 

laſs of; the Powder is thrown into great Coppers of Water, 
where, by Boiling, the bituminous Matter is ſeparated from the 
ſtony, or gritty, this laſt ſinking to the Bottom, the other 
ſwimming at the Top. | 

This bituminous Subſtance, being thered together and evapo» 
rated, comes to the Conſiſtence o Pitch, and, with the Help of 
an Oil diſtilled from the ſame Stone, and mixed with the Pitch, 
comes to be thinner, or like Tar ; the Uſes of both which 


Materials, either for Shipping, or otherwiſe, theſe Subſtances | 


the Stone or Gravel in the Kidneys. It provo 
-an excellent Reſolver of Phlegm, and cleanſes the Kidne 


are ſaid to ſupply; and even to excel. This has been tried on 
ſeveral Boats, and it does not crack, like the ordinary Pitch or 


Tar, but always keeps black, or ſoft ; and therefore'is propoſed 
- hinder the Worms from getting into the Ships pitched with 


There is, likewiſe, diſtilled from this Stone an Oil, which 
may be uſed for Oil of Petre, or Turpentine, and has been 
tried in Akes and Pains, Philoſophical Tranſa#tions, 

This Oil has lately been advertiſed as a ſecret and excellent 
2 for” Pains, by the Name of Oil diftilled from a flinty 

och.” 

PETROMARULA. A Name of a 

unculus, Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
ETROSELINUM. See Arrum. 

PETROSUM OS. The hard Part of the Temporal Bone. 
See CAPUT. | 

PETUM. Tobacco. See NrcoriAxA. 

PEUCE. The Pine-tree, or Larix. 

PEUCEDANUM. | 

The Characters are; | | | | 

The Root is perennial, deeply ſunk, and hairy, The Leaves 
are or ns; narrow, graſſy, and divided into three Parts. The 
Seed is flat, almoſt oval, ſlightly ftriated, and marginated. + 

Boerhaave mentions three Species of this Plant; which are, 
185 A eg 3 majus ; Italicum. C. B. P. 149. A. U. 

Tab. 9. | | 

2. Peucedanum 3 majus ; Italicum foliis longis, anguſtis. 
An ferula Orientalis, Peucedani folio? T. Cor. 22. 5 

+ Peucedanum ; Germanicum. C. B. P. 149. Tourn. Inſt. 
318. Boerb. Ind. A. 66. Peucedanum. Offic, Ger. 896, 


Cretan Species of 


Emac. 4 Raii Hiſt. 1. 416. Synop. 3. 206. Pencedanum 


vulgare, Park. Theat. 880. Peucedanum minus Germanicum. 
. B. 3. 36. Peucedanum, Pinaſtrella, Fæniculum porcinum. 
erc. Bot. 1. 58. HOGS-FENNEL. . 
The Leayes of this Plant are large and winged, obſerving a 
tripartite Diviſion, and having three Leaves upon one Stalk, 
which are much broader and flatter than common Fennel. The 
Stalk grows to be about two Feet high, divided toward the 


Top, hollow and ſtriated, on which grow broad flat Umbels 


of five-leav'd yellow ſmall Flowers, which are ſucceeded b 
larger and flatter Seed, than that of Fennel. The Root is 
thick and-long, of a dark-brown Colour, being ſomewhat 
hairy, or beſet with ſmall ſetaceous Villi on the Top, of a very 
ſtrong ſulphureous Smell: It grows in ſeveral Places by the Sea- 
ſhore, and flowers in July. The Root is the only Fart uſed, 
and that not often. 

Hog - fennel is accounted good to clear the Lungs of tough 
viſcid Phlegm, and thereby to help old Coughs, and Shortneſs of 
Breath; it, likewiſe, opens Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, 
and helps the Jaundice; it, likewiſe, provokes the Menſes, and 
gives Eaſe in Labour-pains ; the Juice, ſnuffed up the Head, is 
commended by the Antients, againſt the Lethargy, Apoplexy, 
Epilepſy, and other Diſorders of the Head and Nerves, MeL. 
ler's Bot. Off. . 

The Root, and the other Parts, of the Peucedanum are en- 


dued with a cathartic Virtue, as we are inform'd by the An- 


tients; but, on account of its fetid and rank Smell, were not 
much uſed. 3 
Peucedanum expectorates tartareous Mucus, and extracts Bile; 
it provokes Urine, and is ſaid to be good for the Stone. Out- 
wardly it is of Service in the Hemicrania, and other Pains in- 
cident to the Head, and proceeding from Catarrhs ; in renitent 
Tumors; and for cleanſing old Ulcers. . Rai: Hift, Plant. 
The Name Peucedanum, is from Tleuxn, (Peuce ) a Pine-tree, 
which it reſembles in its Leaves. | . 
It is commended by the Antients for diſcuſſing inflammatory 
Diſeaſes ; for which Purpoſe, they preſeribe a Decoction of the 
Root in Water, ſweetened with Honey, and dranx warm. 
Hence it is very proper for reſolving a Pleuriſy and Peripneu- 
mony, when they may be remov'd by an Anacatharſis, or Ex- 
pectoration. They preſcribe it, alſo, for _—_— Urine, and 
es Urine, 3 g 
every wo which adheres to them ; for which Purpoſe the 
Root is boiled in Wine. It is commended as of Service in the 
Beginning of a Cataract, and in a Redundance of Phlegm, and 
as an excellent Reſolver and Diſcuſſer of all Obſtructions. The 
Root is very good for the hyſteric Paſſion ; and is poſſeſſed of a 
balſamic, deterging, and gently heating Virtue ; and is of ex- 
traordinary Uſe for cleanſing Wounds and Ulcers. ,Hift. Plant. 
adſcript. Boerhaav. Len 
PEVETTI. H. M. Baccifera Indica, Floribus ad Foliorum 
Exortus, Fruttn ſuleato decapyreno Solanum ſomniferum Anti- 
282 E ue "1 or 7 tunay dy bacciferous Tree growing in 
bar, of whoſe Leaves prepare a vulnerary Ointment. 
3 a 5 RED 
PEXIS, 286. Congelation, or Coneretig. 
2 N PEZA, 


PEZ A, sia. The Malleolus, or Sole of the Foot ; and, 
according to ſome, the very Bottom of the Sole. Pollux ſays 
that the Part under the Tibia is called Sphuron, and Peza. In 
Galen's Exegeſis, under IIc, we read as follows: In the 
4c ſecond Book de Morb. Mul. it is written, g & rb, de 
<< golf, di mi{ as #4454 [and the Feet ſwell, and eſpecially 
«© the Pexa J. Zenodotus, in his Gentilia Yocabula, [ Words pro- 


« per to certain Countries] ſays, that the Arcadians and Do- 


- 66 fiams call the Foot Peza ; but Hippocrates ſeems to call by 
« that Name, either the Bottom of the Sole, called Pedton, or 
« the Malloali. Cornarius, in his Hippocrates, renders it by 
Pedum Extremitates ; and Calvus, by Tali. |; 

- PHACE, cn or PHACOS, gaxis. A Lentil. 
PHACODES, 9gax«dns, Of the Colour of a Lentil, 
PHACOIDES, pers, Of the Form of a Lentil j an 

Epithet for the Cryſtalline Humour of the Eye. 
PHACOPTISSANA, 9pexor7iwarn. A fort of Aliment pre- 

pared of Ptiſan and Lentils. Galen, de Aliment. Facultat, 
PHACOSIS, e A black Spot in the Eye, reſem- 

bling a Lentil. 
PHANOMENA. Appea 

Bodies, and falls under the Cognizance of the Senſes, either ac- 

cording, or contrary to Nature, is called 4 Phenomenon, 
PHAON COLLYRIUM. The Name of a Collyrium, 


deſcribed by Scribonius Largus. | 1 
PHAGEDENA, gane, from ed, to eat, feed 
pon, is taken ſometimes in a general Senſe, as ſignifying all 
Kind: of Ulcers, which corrode the ſound Parts adjacent to it 
and grow ſtill worſe as they ſpread ; ſometimes it means only a 
ticular Sort of Ulcer, as diſtinguiſhed from other Kinds, as 
an Herpes, Noma, and the reſt, in which Senſe it is defined. to 
be a tumid and deep Ulcer corroding the ſubjacent Fleſh, and 
the Parts around it. This is the Subſtance of what Galen ſays 
on the Subject, in his Comment on 6 Aph. 45. The ſame 
Author, in his Book of preternatural Tumors, makes the cha- 
racteriſtical Difference between an Herpes and a Phagedena, to 
conſiſt in this; that the former ſpreads itſelf only by Corroſion 
and Exulceration of the Skin, but a Phagedena by corroding, 
alſo, the ſubjacent Parts. Celſus, Lib, 6. Cap. 18. makes a 
Phagedena in the Penis, a Species of Cancer, . . 

Phagedæna is, alſo, uſed, in a kind of metaphorical Senſe, 
to ſignify an Affection of the Stomach, much the ſame with 
the Caninus Appetitus, as appears by the Definition given of it, 
by the Author of the Definitiones Medicæ. Pliny, allo, Lib. 26. 
Cap: 11. makes Phagedana to ſignify ſometimes a Diſorder, 
under which the Patient eats immoderately, and ſometimes a 
ſort of Ulcer ; and Heſychias gives the ſame double Expoſition 
of the Term. | | 

PHAGOS. A Name for the Quercus; parva ; ſive Phagus 
Gracorum, & E ſculus Plinii. 

PHAGRUS, or PAGRUS.: The Name of a Sea Fiſh, 
about a Foot long, not unlike a Roach, but larger, and 
thicker, , | | 

The Stones found in the Head of this Fiſh, when reduced 
to a Powder, and exhibited internally, are of an aperient Qua- 
lity, and proper for removing the Stone of the Kidneys, ren- 
dering the Body ſoluble, and correcting the acid and acrid Hu- 
mours of the Stomach. The Doſe of this Powder is from 
half a Scruple to half a Dram. Lemery des Drogues. f 

PHALACRA, cada, cid ue,α, in Hippocrates, are blunt 
and ſmooth iron chirurgical Inſtruments, as a Probe, or any 
other, with a Button at the End. _ | 

 PHALACROCORAX. The Cormorant. The Skin is 
ſaid to be good to fortify and warm a weak Stomach, if apply'd 
thereto. Lemery des Drogues. | | 

PHALACROSIS, e ,. Baldneſs. 

PHALANA. The ſame as Balana, the Whale. 

PHALAIA. A barbarous Term introduced by Baſil Valen- 
tine, importing an univerſal internal Medicine, or Panacea : 
But Rolfmkins uſes this Word to expreſs a Lincture of Jalap. 

PHALANGIA. A very large Sort of Spider, common in 
hot Countries, as Italy, Spain, and the Indies, They are ſaid 
to cure an intermittent Fever, if they are bruiſed, and applied 


to the Wriſts, a little before the Fit. des Drogues. 
PHALANGITES, 9gaazyyi71. Name for the Lili- 
by Paulus Agineta« 


eftrum ; 1 5 minus. It is thus cal 
PHALANGIUM, A fort of Inſect, of the Spiderskind, 
whoſe Bite is ſaid to be venomous. | f 
They who have written of venomous and noxious Animals, 
bave deſcribed ſeveral Species of the Phalangium, as the Rha- 
 gium, Lupus, Formicarium, Cramcolaptes, Scleracephalus,” and 
Scolecium, in all fix. The Rhagium is round and black, reſem- 
bling the Stone of a black Grape, whence it has its Name; 
[ p45109, Rhagium, ſignifying a Grape-ſtone]. Its Mouth is 
' ituated near the Middle of its Belly, and its Legs are very ſhort 
on each Side. The Lupus kills Flies, and feeds on them; it 
has a broad and voluble Body; the Parts about its Neck are in- 


_ nacolaptes, is fomewhat long and 


rances. Whatever happens to 


2 4 


dented, and its Mouth has three Eminences. The third Spe- 
cies, called Myrmecium, or Formicarium, very much reſembles 
an Ant; it is of a footy Colour, and its Body is matked with a 
ſort of Stars, eſpecially about the Back, fourth, or Cra- 
n | ; and has a Briſtle near 
its Neck, and, in its Attack, aims at the Head. The fifth, 


called Sclerocephalus, has an hard and ſtony Head, and all the 


Lineaments of thoſe Animals, which fly about lighted Candles 
by * The laſt, which is Scolecium, or Fermicarium, is 
ſomewhat long and ſpotted, eſpecially about the Head. 

The Bite of theſe Animals 
cerned ; but is followed by a livid, and ſometimes a red Tumor; 
attended by a Coldneſs about the Knees, Loins, and Scapule; 
Sometimes the whole Body is oppreſſed with a Senſe of Weight; 
accompanied with a continual Pain, Trembling, Paleneſs, bd 
Want of Sleep. In ſome there is an Erection of the Penis, and 
an Itching about the Head, and ſometimes about the Calves of 


the Legs ; the Eyes are hollow, watery, and ſhed Tears ; the 
Belly is unequaſly ſwelled, and the whole Body and Face 


are tumefied, eſpecially the Parts about the Tongue, fo 36 to 
cauſe an Impediment in the Speech. Sometimes the Patients 
are afflicted with a Davey accompanied with ati Erection of 
the Pudendum, and a Pain, If they make Water, their Urine 
1s aqueous, and contains ſomething like Spiders Webs ; and 
their Vomit, and ſometimes their Stools, are of the ſame Na- 
ture. By bathing in warm Water, they fanſy themſelves caſed 
of their Pain ; but afterwards it returns with more Violence; 
and a painful Erecttion of the Penis; but, in old Perſons, far 
from being erected, that Part ſuffers a great Relaxation, Theſe 
are the Symptoms in general, which are common to the Bites 
of all thoſe Creatures, Thoſe which proceed in particular from 
the Bite of the Cranocolaptes, are an extraordinary Pain of the 
Head, Vertigo, a continual Coldneſs, Delirium, Reſtleſineſs, 
and a pungent Pain of the Stomach. They, who are bit by 
theſe Animals, are relieved by — every Day, and waſhing 
the Wound with the Decoction of Trifolium bituminoſum: 
mixed with Oil. It is good, alſo, to foment the Wound often 
with Sponges dipt in warm Vinegar, and to anoint the Body 
all over with the moſt liquid Kind of Cerate, Proper Cata- 
plaſms are prepared of Bulbs, Sanguinaria, Leeks, Bran boiled 
in Vinegar, Barley-meal boiled with Bay-leaves in Wine or 
Honey, Rue, unripe Figs, Goats-dung in Wine, Sampſuchus 


with Vinegar ; alſo, Cyperus, Aſcleptades adviſes the follow- 


ing Cataplaſm, which he much commendo 
Take of the Seeds of Wild-tue, Rocket; Staveſacre; Cenz 


| chrys, and the Vitex, the Fruit or Leaves of the Cypreſs; 


of each equal Parts; bruiſe them in Vinegar, and maks 

them into a Cataplaſm with Honey: The ſame is good 

taken annals” | 5 | FI \ 
Another celebrated Receipt, to be uſed either inwardly 


Take of native Sulphur, Galbanum, each four Drams ; Suc- 
cus Cyrenaicus, two Drams;z or, for want of it, fout 


Drams of Laſer ; of bitter Almonds blanched; two Drams ; 


| Steep them in Wine, and make them up with Honey; 


Eating of Garlick, Bathing, and Wine, are, alſo; propet : 


PHALANGIUM, . 
The Characters are; | 
The Flower is naked, hexapetalous; furniſhed with fix Sta- 


Remedies. Aetius, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 1, Gap, 18; 


mina, and contains a roundiſh Ovary, full of an Seeds 
| the Root is fibrous; | 1 5 * Af 


| Boerhaave mentions ſix Species of Phalangium j which are, 


I. Phalangium ; parvo flote ; non ramoſum. G. B. P. 29. 


M. H. 2. 333. 5 
Fo Phalangium ; patvo flore ; ramoſum. C. B. P. 29. M. 
» 2. 332. : | 95 
a 5 Africanum; floribus luteis, parvis. Rail 
4. Pralengum parvo flote ; ramoſum ; foliis fiſtuloſis 3 
| 5: Thakngjum Africanum; foliis cepaceis ; floribus ſpica- 
aureis, | 
6. Phalangium ; Africanum ; foliis Ficoidls ; floribus 
catis, RS Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant, oy . od 
1 PHALANGIUM is, alſo, a Name ſot ſevetal Sorts of Ex- 
ERUM; 
PHaLAancium ALLoBroGicuM; A Name for the Lili 
aſtrum; Alpinum ; minus. Into BS. 
PHALANGOSIS, ,. A Diſcaſe of the Eye, 
when the Margin of the Eye-lid turns inwards, ſo that the 
* A the Eye. Bee Ocul vs. Paul: gina, Lib. 


PHALANX. 


fo ſmall, as hardly to be dif- 


bedelus, foliis ful. E, B. P. 29. 


* 
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PHALANX. The Bones of the Fingers are called Phalanges. 
See Bx ACHIUM. | 3 

PHALARIS. | x 

The Characters are; 


Ic has a thick Spike, which is compos d of a ſquamous Con- 
geries of Husks, containing Seeds; Pairs of theſe bollow, cari- 
naced Husks, containing in the middle between them a Seed in- 
volv'd in a Hull, have the Appearance of Scales. 

Boerhaave mentions eight Species of Phalaris; which are, 
1. Phalaris; major; ſemine albo. C. B. P. 28. Thear. 534 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 158. Raii 77 3. Phalaris. Offic. Ger. 80. 
Emac. 86. J. B. 2. 442. Rait Hiſt. 2. 1248. Phalaris vulgaris. 
Park. Theat. 1163. Gramen ſpicatum ſemine miliaceo albo. Tourn. 
Inſt. 518, CANARY GRASS. 5 
It grows not only in the Canary Iflands, but in Tuſcanx, 
among the Corn, and in Spain, and in Languedoc about Mont - 
pelier. | 

The Antients commend the Seed of Phalaris, the Juice of 
the Herb, and the Leaves, to be uſed inwardly under tormenting 
Pains of the Bladder. And we are inform'd by Lobel, that fome 
have Bread made of it, which they frequently eat, in order to 
cleanſe the Bladder from Stones, and all other Things which 

might incommode the free Diſcharge of the Urine. Raii Hiſt. 


Plant. 25 
2. Phalaris; major; ſerine nigro. C. B. P. 28. Tbeat. 536. 
M, H. 3. 186. J. B. 2. 443. Gramen, ſpicatum, ſemine miliaceo, 


wigro, T. 528. ; | | 
Phataris; alter; ſemine griſeo. H. R. Par. Gramen ſpica- 


tum, ſemine miliaceo, griſeo. T. 519. = 


. Gramen; tremulum; majus. C. B. P. 2. Thear. 22. 

J. Gramen; tremulum; majus perenne. H. L. 196. 

6. Gramen ; tremulum; maximum. C. B. P. 2, Prodr. 5. 
Theat. 24. F. B. 2. 470. | 

7. PAs F-4þ paniculis elegantiſſimis; five 
2. Theat. 26. : | 
8, Gramen; tremulum; minus, panicula parva. Boerh. Ind. 
lt. Plant. Vol. 2. Rot 

The Seeds are highly aperitive ; for which Reaſon they are of 
Service in the Stone of the Kidneys and Bladder. Hiſt. Plant. 
adſcript. Boerhaav. 

PHALER A, ed. 
deſcrib'd by Galen, in bis Treatiſe of Bandages. ; 
PHAN ON, gazio. A Name of two compound Medicines, 
| deſcrib'd by Galen, de C. M. S. L. Lib. 4. C. 7. 

PHANLEC. Iron. Rxlandus. | | 

PHARICUM. The Name of an exceſſive poiſonous Medi- 
cine, which, by great good Fortune, is unknown to the Mo- 
derns. Scribonius Largus, Ne 195. informs us, that it was ſaid 
to be compounded of many Ingredients ; but not one of them 


known. . 
: PHAR MACEIA, gegperdie. Purgation of the Belly by the 
Exhibition of a Cathartic. Hippocrates. | ö ; 
PHARMACEUTICA, gaguaxe]:xj. Pharmaceutics, that 
Part of Medicine, which gives the Deſcription of Remedies, 
and teaches the Method of rightly exhibiting them. Gorræus. 
PHARMACIA. Pharmacy. 
' PHARMACITES, r rages ſee AMPELITEs TERRA. 
PHARMACOCHYMIA, that Part of the Chymical Art, 
which reaches the Preparation of Chymical Medicines, by way 
of Diſtinction from the Spagirical Part, which treats of the 
Tranſmutation of Metals. Caſtellus. = 
' PHARMACON, gdguao, ſignifies Poiſon, Medicine, and 
Colours in Painting. It is one of thoſe Terms which Aulus 
Gellius, Lib. 12. Cap. 9. calls vox media, a middle Word be- 
tween two Contraries, which may indifferently ſignify either of 


m. | 
the ARMACOPOEUS, paguaroTolds, from ap,, a Me- 
cine; and re, to make, or prepare; is one well vers d in the 
Art of preparing Medicines. Caſte us. $773 ok 

PHARMACOPOLA, gapraxoroars, from padpuarcy, a Medi- 
cine, and roi, to (ell, is properly one who ſells Medicines. 
To illuſtrate the three preceding Articles, it may be proper 
to obſerve, with Le Clere, that thoſe who addicted themſelves 
to Pharmaceutics, or Medicamentary Medicine, were called 
Pharmacentæ, as ſays Galen ad Thraſyb. The Name Pharma- 
copœus Was taken in an ill Senſe, and ſignify d a Poiſoner, who 
was, alſo, called Pharmacos and Pharmaceus, from the Word 
' Pharmacum, which {ignify'd indifferently all ſorts of Drugs 
or Compoſitions, both good and bad, every Medicine or Poiſon, 
both ſimple and compounded. The Larius, in Conformity hereto 
uſed the Word Medicamentum for Poiſon, and Medicamentarius 
for Poiſoner, tho? the laſt Word ſignify d, alſo, an Apothecary, 
as the firſt did a Medicine. The Word Pharmacopola, amo 
the Antients, fignify'd'one of another kind of Profeſſion, wh 
Buſineſ was to ſell Medicines ; particularly it belong d to ſuch as 
are now called Mountebanks. 

' PHARMACOPOLIUM. An Apothecary's or Druggiſt's 
. Chop. n ä 
. PHARMACOPOSIA, darteanererin, from gelpjucrter, a Medi- 
cine, and , a Potion, is eicher any liquid Medicine in gene- 


- 


ied yparte. c. B. P. 
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Plant, as to its Habit, or outward Appearance, 


| Urine, and the Menſes. 
A ſort of Bandage for the Noſe, 
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ral, or a liquid Cathartic in particular; in which latter Senſe this 


Term, and gaguaxein, are commonly uſed by Hippocrates, as 


Galen obſerves, Com. ad 7 Aph. 25. And thus art the Words 


uſed, 4 pb. 19. and Coac. 251. 

PHARMACOTA Medicamenta.« Medicines which have a 
Mixture of Poiſon. 8 r 
PHARMACOTHECA, a Box, or Cheſt, for the Reception 
of Medicines. 5 * * | | = 
 PHARMACUM. See Pax MAcox. BY , 

PHARMACUM AD AURES. See AcyerivM Pran- 
MACUM AD AURES. | 5 
pe PHAND IANUM. A Malagma ſo called. Galen, Lib, 7. de 


Go. 6. 
PHARYNGETHRON, - gapuyy0per, 


in Hippocrates, Lib. 
de Diſſect. is the Pharynx, or Fauces. in An, 


_ PHARYNG/EUM SAL. An artificial Salt, of Uſe in the 


uinſey, when the Pharynx, or Fauces, are incommoded with 
a Defluxion of impure and ſerous Humours; it is prepared of 
Cream of | Tartar, and Nitre, each one Ounce, with half 
Ounce of bunt Alum, diſſolved in diſtilled Vinegar, which So- 
lation is afterwards coagulated according to Art.. This Salt, 
7 with two * of Honey, 
of Plantain- water, makes an excellent Gargariſm for th uinſey. 
Frederic TIE from Lobelius. 255 . 2 5 5 

PHARYNX, gdgvys. See OksorHAOus. 

PHASEOLUS. 

The Characters are; | | 

It has a long Pod, full of Kidney-ſhap'd or oval Seed; the 

is flexible, 
ſcandent, and, for the moſt part, trifoliated, or has its Leaves 
growing by Threes. | ; | 
Boerbaa ve mentions twenty-five Species of Phaſeolus; which 
are, 

1. Phaſeolus; vulgaris. Park. Parad. 521. Tourn. Inſt. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 28. Smilax hortenſis; oO 
Hiſt. 1. 884. Smilax hortenſis ſive Phaſeolus. C. B. P. 339. Pha- 
feolus albus. Ger. 1038. Emac. 1212, KIDNEY-BEA s. 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Fuly, The Pods, 
which are the Parts in Uſe, — opening, digeſtive, and provoke 
Dale. 

2. Phaſeolus; vulgaris; fructu nigro. 

3. Phaſeolus; vulgaris; fructu rubro. 

4. Phaſeolus ; vulgaris; fructu pallido. 

5. Phaſeolus; vulgaris; fructu luteo. 

6. Phaſeolus; hortenſis; minor. T. 415. 
minor. C. B. P. 359. | 

4 Phaſeolus ; hortenſis; filiqus longifſim4; | 

. Phaſeolus; hortenſis; ſiliquà longiſſima, & latiffima; 

9. Phaſeolus; per egrinus; hortenſi ſimilis; fructu timidiore, 
minore niveo. C. B. P. 340. | 

10. Phaſeolus; hortenſis; fructu albo, minore oviformi: 
Venereus dictus. Hen. Cat. Altorf. | a 

12. Phaſeolus; hortenſis; minor; fructu incano, cujus bilum 
limbo fuſco cingitur. 


12. Phaſeolus; puniceo flore. Cor. 184. | 
13. Idem (12); fructu ex nigro & Coloſſino variegato: 


14. Phaſeolus Indicus; flori fructu, candidiſſimis 
Flor: Nor. Volk. — fructu, condiditicoly 


15. Phaſeolus Americanus; perennis; flore cochleato odorato, . 


ſeminibus fuſcis orbiculatis; Caracalla dictus. H. L. Phaſeolus 
Indicus, cochleato fore. Triumfett. Obſerv. ga. 

16. Phaſeolus; octocaulis; Mungo Perſarum; Turcarum 
Maſc; Hiſpanorum Max. Tab. Col. Aunot. & Addit. in Nard, 
Ant. Rech. Ic. &. Deſcr. Rai. 

It is a Plant with an erect Stalk, three Feet in Height, with 
Leaves and Flowers like thoſe of our Phaſeolus, and Pods con- 
taining Seeds the Size of dry Coriander-leeds. | 

The People of the Eaftern Countries commonly eat the 
Seeds boiled, with Butter, as they do other leguminous 
Ds and eſteem it a Delicacy much preferable to the 
relt. | FL. 

Garcias tells us, that the Seed, when ripe, is black, and is 
Food for Horſes, and is ſometimes eaters by Men: He gives us, 
alſo, the Method of uſing it, by the Inhabitants of Guzarate 
and Decan, in the Cure of a Fever. The Patient in this Caſe 
abſtains from Food ten, and ſometimes fifteen Days; after 
which ay give him the Decoction of this Fruit, in which 
they have left ſome of the Pulp remaining; then t give him 
Mungo decorticated and boiled, like Rice, and ſuffer him to est 
no Bread made of Wheat for many Days. Rai H. P. 


1 Idem; ſemine albo. | 
18. Phaſeolus; tenerrimus; ſupri & infra, terram- fructus 
19. Phaſeolus; ſemine. C. B. P. 341. 


ſicque perennans. | 
cus; n 
Phaſeolus, niger Lablab wocatus, Aipi n. Egypt. 39. 
It is a ſarmentous Tree, of the Bags of the Vines, 
its Branches and Leaves after the ſame Manner. In 
ppearance, it is altogether like the common Phaſeolus; bears 
Flowers twice in a Year, that is, in Spring and Autumn; theſe 
Flowers are ſomewhat like thoſe of our Phaſeolus, and are ſuc- 
15 | | | | des 


% 


and diſſolved in five Ounces 


12. 
„ 27. ä 


Smilax hortenfis 


* 


and n 


1 


ceeded b Pods, as thoſe of Beans, and containing Seeds 
ford Nei- rediſh exactly like our Kidney-beans. The 
Tree lives an hundred Years, and more, and is always green. 
The Egyptians commoniy eat the Seeds or Beans, which are as 
well raſted as ours. The Women uſe the Decoction with Saffron, 
to provoke the Menſes ; the ſame is good, alſo, for the Cough, 
2 Dyſpnoes, and a Suppreſſion of Urine. © Proſper Alpinus de 
s /Egypti. . 
12 AÆgyptiacus; ſemine rufo. C. B. P. 341. 


21. Phaſeolus; Ægyptiacus; ſemine albo. - : : 
— Phaſeolus; Zeylanicus ; folio longo ; ſiliquã tenui; ſemine 


llido. - * : 
1 Þraſeotus; Aſiaticus; ſiliquà alb, longiffima, articulata ; 


ſemine rubro. ; ; 
24. Phaſeolus; Zeylanicus; folio longo ; filiqua tenui ; ſe- 
mine violaceo, parvo. 5 : | 
25. Phaſeolus; Indicus; minimus; folio magno ; flore cceru- 
Jeſcente. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. : 
The Pods of the Kidney-bean are eſculent, but the Seeds yield 
a groſs Nutriment ; whence they are good for thoſe who uſe 
much Exerciſe, BE _ 1 Students, and ſedentary 
erſons. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boer haa v. | 
a Beſides 4 foregoing Species of Phaſeolus, Dale mentions 
| r following; 
o 25 eolus. Ofc. Phaſeolus vulgaris Ttalicus humilis, ſeu 
3 cum orbita nigricante. J. B. 2. 725 Raii Hiſt. 1. 
885. Phaſeolus erectus. Park. Thear. 1057. P aſeolus peregrinus 
fructu minore albo. Ger. Emac. _—_ Phaſeolus minor filiqua 
furſum rigente, fru&u albo. Tourn. ſt. 413. Smilax filiqud 
ur ſum rigente, vel Phaſeolus parvus Italicus. C. B. P. 339. ITA- 
IAN KIDNEY-BEANS. | | 
It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in July. The Pod is 
uſed; which, as Dioſcorides ſays, if boiled, whilſt green, and 
eaten, is good to mollify the Belly, and proper to provoke Vo- 


miting. | VE 
2 Bons. Offic. Phaſeolus Faponicus, ex quo Faponenſium Soia, 
qui intinctus Species eſt, conficitur. Herm. 
This Species is a ſmall, white Kidney-bean, brought from 
Japan, of which they make the Pickle called Ketchup ; of this 
there are two Kinds, the liquid and the ſolid. Dale. 

3. Phaſeolus erectus ſiliquis Lupini, fructu Piſi majoris can- 
dido. Kemph. Aman. Exot. 837. 
We owe the Knowledge of this Species, ſays Dale, to the late 
learned Pay! Herman, who communicated it, under the Title 
aboveſaid, to the leartied William Sherrard, LL. D. from 
whom- we borrowed it. ; 

The fourth fort offPmas#oLvs is the Counace ; which ſee, 

HASGANIUM, gaoy«r:: A Name in P. AZgineta and 

Aetius for the LApPA. | i 
PHAULUS, ęadxes, according to Galen, Com. in Lib. de 
Fract. with the Antients, 8 not only vitious and depraved, 
but plain and ſimple, in Oppoſition to add, © exquiſite; in 
which Senſe it is apply d by Hippocrates to Diet; and Hypophan- 
los, unopavacs, in the ſame Author, is expounded in Galen by 


Hulle (Metrios) moderate, or a Mean between ſimple and ex- 


uiſite. 8 
PHAUSINGES, gaso:yy#, in Galen's Exegeſis, are ſaid 
roperly to ſignify red Circles in the Legs, excited by the Fire; 
ty by an Abuſe of the Word, it ſignifies other ſorts of Spots. 
Some, who read ia, Spots, for xdxAy, Circles, will have it to 
be red Spots, of any kind, excited by the Fire. Other Senſes of the 
Word may be found in Heſychius, which are not material. 
PHAUSTIANOS, causes. The Name of a very acrimo- 
nious and corroding Patil, deſcribed by Aerius, Tetr. 3. Serm. 


1. ys 49. 3 | 
PHAZALA. The Name of a Diſeaſe incident to Horſes 


which waſh in the Red Sea. Caſtellus. 
PHEGOPYRUM. See FacorrrRUM: | 
PHEELANDRIUM. - 
The Characters are; 


The Root is fibrous, the Stalk very thick, the Leaves very 
large, and very finely jagged : the Perals of the Flowers are ſhaped: 


like an Heart; and the Seeds are ſmall, gibbous, and flightly 
ſtriated. 


Boerhaave mentions three Species of Phellandrium; which are, The 
1. Phellandrium. Off. Tvurn. Inſt. 306. Boerh. Ind. a, 56. 


Phellandrium wel Cicutaria aquatica quorundam. J. B. 3. 183. 

Phellandrium. Raii = 3. 215. Cicutaria paluſtris. Ger. gog. 

Emac. 1063. Raii Hiſt: 1. 452. Cicutaria paluſtris tenuifolia, 

Park. Theat; 933. C. B. P. 161. WATER HEMLOCK. 

The Leaves are commended by Blancard in virulent Inflam- 
mations of the Penis; internally it is an Emetic. 

This Hemlock has a thick, hollow, ſtriated, and jointed Stalk, 


which ariſes not ſo high as the ordinary Hemlock; it is divided 


into ſeveral Branches, having large winged Leaves, much finer 
and tenderer than Hemlock ; the ox — in Umbels, 
which are but ſmall in proportion to the Bigneſs of the Plant: 
Tbey are white, with a of Red. The Seed is ſmall, and of 
a dark- brown Colour. The Root is compos d of a great 
Number of white Strings, which ſhoot out from the Joints at 


4. Cap. 8. for the POLEMONIUM. 
PHIL 


the Bottom of the Stalk : It grows in Ditches and Ponds, ar 
flowers in Fune. | 2 

It is ſuppos d to be much like common Hemlock in its Na- 
ture and Qualities: but it is believ'd to be more poifonous, and 
therefore is very ſeldom made uſe of in the Shops. 

Webfer has wrote a whole Treatiſe concerning this Plant, 
Miller's Bot. OF. 

2: Phellandrium; folio Thyſſelini; caule rotundo. Ind. 2. 
3. Phellandrium; Thyſſelini folio ; caule ſulcato. Ind. 2. 
Cicutaria Caſſubica, Thyſſelini folio. Breyn. Ptodr. 1. Raii 
H. 1868. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plaut. Vol. 1. | | g 

It is ſaid to poſſeſs the Virtues of Hemlock; but is ſweet- 
ſcented and aromatic, and of excellent Service, where a gentle 
Diſſipation of  Humours is required. The firſt Species is of 
Ule in Surgery, for diſcuſſing inflammatory and old Tumors ; 
and is ſaid to reſiſt a Gangrene ; and nothing can be more ſafely 
apply'd to ſcirrhous and cancerous Tumors ; it is, alſo, com- 
mended for Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, being apply'd in the Form 
of a Cataplaſm. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerbaav. 

PHELLODRYS. Offic. Phellodrys alba ela & anguſti- 
Folia. Park, Theat. 1399. Phellodrys candicans 1 molliter 
aculeata candicans, anguſtifolia, ſerrata. C. B. P. 423. 
Phellodrys Matthioli. J. B. 1. 2. 100. Phellodrys ſive Cerro. 
752 Matithjolo, Raii Hiſt. 2. 1391. THE LAUREL- 


It grows in Dalmatia, and, as ſome ſay, in Greece; the 
Leaves, Bark, and Acorns, which are the Parts uſed in Medi- 
Cine, agree in Virtues with thoſe of the Quercus, or common 
Oak. Dale. "The Phellodrys of Theophraſtus, which J. Bauhine 
proves to be the ſame with what he, alſo, calls Aria, Pliny 
ſeerns to have taken for the Suber, called Phellos ; for he aſcribes 
to that Tree all the Properties which Theophraſtus aſcribes to 
the dag 8 | 

. The Phellodrys nigra is diſtinguiſh'd by the Smoothneſs and 
Blackneſs ot its Bark; the Leaves differ from thoſe of the Ilex, 
as being rounder and broader; from thoſe of the Smilax, as 
being much ſhorter in reſpect of their Breadth; and from 
thoſe of the Suber juſt mention d, as being harder, and more 
+ Rai H. P. | 

 PHELLOS. A Name for the Suber ; latifolium ; perpetus 
UITECNS. 

PHEMOS, gn, the Name of a Medicine againſt the Dyſ- 
entery, compoſed by Martianus, and deſcribed by Aetius, 
Tety, 3. Serm. 1. | | 

PHENGITES, eius, a luminous Stone, capable of ac- 
quiri Light; and di penſing it again. | 

PHENULE, giyvae, in Myrepſus, Antidot. 77, as Fuchſiur 
obſerves in his Notes, is corruptly written for Exu/a, lun; for 
Phenula, he aps, is the ſame as Fœniculum. | 

PHESA. A kind of broad Fiſh, mention'd by Oribaſur, Med. 
Coll. Lib; 2. a 58. from Xenocyates, among Fiſhes whoſe 
Fleſh is hard and difficult of Digeſtion. | 

PHIALA, a glaſs Veſlel, witha big Belly, and long Neck, of 
frequent Uſe in Coagulations and Solutions. Caftel/us, 

HIBALIOS, 914A, in Galen Exegeſis, is expounded a 
Species of Fig; ſome take it for the Carica, or dry'd Fig. Phi- 
balean Figs are commended by Atheneus, Lib. 3. Now Phiba- 
leos is a Place in Attica. Eo 

PHIBIT, rapax. Rapacious. Rulandus. Perhaps Amber. 

PHILADELPHUS. A Name for the ApARINE. Blancard. 
- PHILADYNAMOS, grad vraj;, in Hippocrates de R. V. 
I. A. is an Epithet of Water; expreſſing that Property of it, by 
which it diminiſhes the Strength. 

PHILAGRIANON, g:aeygev0y. The Name of a Malagma, 
deſcribed by Sgineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 18. 1 ; 

PHILALYSTES, ap,, in Hippocrates's Book of Pre- 
cepts, means one who is of an anxious and perplexed Mind. | 

PHILANTHROPOS. The Name of a compound antine- 

ritic Medicine, in Nicol. Antidot. Oper. Meſua. Caſtellus. 

- PHILETARIUM, edin. A Name in Dioſcorides, Lib. 


ETIS COLLYRIUM. The Name of a compound 

Medicine for the Eye, in Celſus, Lib, 6. Cap. 6. 
- PHILIPENDU A, the ſame as FILIPENDULA. Blancard. 
Term occurs in Myrepſus, Antidot. 40. 
PHILIPPI Tyochiſcus, the Name of a Troche, deſcribed by 
Paulus Ægineta, Lib. 7. 2 3 

PHILIST AA. An obſcure ſpagiric Term in Baſil. Valent. 
in Repetit. Lap, Philoſ. C. de Antim. where he. ſays, that, if 
Antimony ſhould paſs into Phil;/tza, it would of ilk become 
Glaſs: Caſtellus. | | | | 
- PHILL REA. ' 2 ns b . 4 
The Characters are; 4 9 4 * 
The Leaves are conjugated, and always 2 The Flower 
is monopetalous, Bell-ſhap d, divided into four Parts, and con- 
rained in a quadriſid Calyx. The Ovary. in the Bottom of the 
Calyx becomes a globular Fruit, full of round Seeds. - 

Boerhaave mentions eight Species of Phillyrea ; which 


are, : 5 a | 1 
1. Phillyrea ; craſſo; latiſſimo, atroviridi folio quaſi Ilicis. 
T | 2. Phil 


2. Phillyrea ; latifoliaz levis. C. B. P. 476. Phillyrea, Ma- 


haleb Sera pionit. Lugd. 154. : 
3. Philhre; lacifolia ſpinoſa. C. B. P. 416. Phillyrea, folio 


Tlicis, J. B. 1. 1 * ; , f 
4. Phillyrea; latifolia; ſpinoſa. C. B. P. Longiori folio Ala- 
terni. Ind. 248. EY | 
5. Phillyrea; folio leviter ſerrato. C. B. P. 476. 
6. Phillyrea; folio magis ſerrato, ſubrotundiori. Ind. 248. 
7. Phillyrea; folio Liguſtri. C. B. P. 476. Turn. Inſt. 596. 
Boerh, Ind. a. 2. 215. Phillyrea. Offic. Phillyrea latiuſculo folks 
J. B. 1. 539. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1585. Phillyrea latiore folio. Ger. 
1209. Emac. 1395. He latifolia foliis fere non ſerratis. 
Park. Theat. 1443. MOCK, PRIVET. 
The Leaves are drying and aſtringent, and are very much 
commended for Ulcers in the Mouth. Dale. 
8. Phillyrea ; anguſtifolia ; prima. C. B. P. 476. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Plant. Vol. 2. | 
Many confound the Phillyrea of Dioſcorides with the Philyra 
of Theophraſtus ; others, rightly in my Opinion, diſtinguiſh them. 
F. Bauhine proves the Macaleb of the Arabians to be the Phil. 
rea of Dioſcorides., But whether the Mahaleb, or Phillyrea, 
be the ſame Tree which is now commonly known by that 
Name, is a Queſtion. Rawwolfius writes, that he ſaw at Aleppo, 
in the Spicery-ſhops, ſmall white Seeds, which they call Ma- 
chaleb, ſurrounded with an hard hag Pn tary long, and 
acuminated, and cover'd with a thin Membrane, after the 
manner of Piſtaches ; theſe Seeds they uſe in the Compoſition 
of their ſweet-ſcented Soap. And the Monks who have com- 
mented on Meſue, write that Mahaleb is a very common 
Shrub in Syria, thorny, and with Leaves like the Olive-tree; 
that it bears Fruit in Cluſters on the Branches, like the Lentisk, 
but ſomewhat bigger; from whence the Syrians expreſs a very 
fragrant Oil, of which they prepare their ſweet-ſcented ** 
and ſeveral other Things. But how all this can agree with 
common Phillyrea, ſays Re; I am at a Loſs to underſtand. 
The Leaves of the Phillyrea, according to Dioſcorides, are 
aſtringent, like thoſe of the wild Olive-tree ; and are therefore 
roper in thoſe Caſes, which require Aſtriction. Being chewed 
in the Mouth, they are very 
Collution of the Mouth with the Decoction has the ſame Ef- 
ſect. The Decoction drank provokes Urine, and the Menſes. 
What the Arabians write of the Virtues of the Mahaleb, which 
J. Bauhine ſappoſes to be the Phillyrea of Dioſtorides, _ be 
found in Baubiue. At preſent the Phillyrea is not uſed in Medi- 
cine, but, on account of its evergreen Leaves, is of good Orna- 
ment in Gardens, being diſpoſed in clipt Hedges, Plots of Ever- 
green, and by the Sides of Walks. Raii H. P. 
PHILOCHYMICUS, A Lover of Chymiſtry. 
PHILOCOTYCHE. The Name of a Plaiſter, in Myrepſus, 


Cap. 136. 4 
PHI LOCRATIS Emplaſtrum. A Plaiſter deſcribed by Celſus, 


Lib. 5. Cap. 19. | 

PHILOLAGNOS, $1Acaeyveo, in Hippocrates de R. V. I. A, 
means one addicted to Venery. 

PHILOLUTROS, eber, from en, a Friend, and As7poy, 
a Bach, A Lover of Bathin HFHippocrates de R. V. I. A. 

PHILOMEDICA. The Name of a Potion, preſcribed in 
burning Fevers, for allaying the Thirſt; and deſcribed in Col- 
lectan. Chymic. Leidenſ. Cap. 332. 

See LusctNa. 


PHILOMELA, the Nightingale. 
_ PHILONIUM. A kind of ſomniferous, anodyne Opiate; 


taking its Name from Philo, the Inventor. Galen, de C. M. S. L. 
Lib. 9. Cap. 4. ſays, that the Antidote of Philo, or Philonium, 
was in great Reputation for a long time paſt; and that this Me- 
dicine was one of the firſt and moſt antient of its Kind. 
Medicines of this Kind, we can underſtand no other than Anti- 
dotes, ſuch as Mithridate, Theriaca, Hiera, and the like. I do 
not believe this Compoſition of Philo to be quite fo antient as 
Mithridate; but it was, doubtleſs, coeval with the ſimple Hiera, 
invented by Themiſon, who lived under the Reign of Auguſtus. 
The Theriaca. was of later Invention, and not begun to be com- 
ſed till the Time of Nero. What makes me think, that Phi- 
onium was ſomewhat later than Mithridate, is, that, among the 
Virtues which Philo aſcribes to his Compoſition, he ſays, it is 
roper for the Colic. Now this Diſeaſe was not known by that 
ame, long before the Reign of Tiberivs. I imagine then, that 
Philo lived under Auguſtus, near about the Time of ſom, 
and the firſt Diſciples of Aſclepiades. Galen may, however, 
ſpeak of the Philonium, as an antient Medicine, becauſe he did 
not write till about two hundred Years after the Time in which 
I ſuppoſe it to be invented. | 5 
Philo wrote it in Greek Elegiacs, and after an-enigmatic Man- 
ner; ſo that it required to he well verſed in N , or Fable, 
to be able to conjecture at bis Meaning. © Take, ſays he, red 
« and odorous Hairs of the Youth whoſe Blood is ſtill freſh in 
© the Fields of Mercury ; as many Drams as we have of Senſes 
« [five]; of Euboic Nanplium, one Dram; as much of the Killer 
e ofthe Son of Menætius, as is contained within the Bellies of the 
« Ewes. Add thereto twenty Drams of white Flame, and the 
Ka 2 of Beans of the Arcadian Swine; with one Dram 


- fron, Pyrechrum, white Pepper, Henbane, Spikenard, and Opi- 


for Ulcers therein; and a 


by the Diſpenſatory- writers 
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of the Plant falſely call'd a Root, and which comes frotn the 


„Country celebrated on account of Jupiter Piſſeus. Write Pi- 
« um, and; to the Head of that Word, add the maſculine Ar- 
< ticle of the Greeks. Take ten Drams of this laſt Ingredient, 


c and * the Whole wich the Works of the Da 
< ters of the Bull of Athen. You may fee, in Galen, an 
plication of this Jargon, which amounts to this: Take of Sat- 


um, the Weight aflign'd to each Ingredient ; and incorporate the 

Whole with . Not only Galen, but Areters, P. 
Agineta, Aetius, Oribafius, and other Authors, mention this 
Medicine, which is till common at this Day. Celſus, alſo, quotes 
Philo, but it is only for a Collyrium, and fays nothing of his An- 
tidote ; tho? it is probable, that it was this Philo of Tarſus, from 
whom he borrow'd that Collyrium. Le Clerc Hiſt, de la Medecine. 

' Philonium Per ſicum is thus prepared. Take of white P | 
and white Henbane, each ten Drams; of Opium, Terar 
Sigillata, each five Drams; Lapis Hæmatites, Saffron, each two 
Drams and an half; Caſtor, Indian Spikenard, Pyrethrum, Pearls, 
Amber, Zedoary, Doronicum, or elſe Elecampane, Troches of 
Ramich, each half a Dram; Camphire, a Scruple; Honey of 
Roſes, fifteen Ounces. Mix them together for an Opiate. 

The Roots, the Seeds, the Caſtor, the Spikenard, the Saffron, 
and the Troches of Ramich, are to be reduced to a Powder to- 
gether. Then the Seal'd Earth, and the Camphire, are to be 
— together; and the Blood-ſtone, the Pear, and the Am 
ber, are to be levigated on a Marble, till they are reduced to an 
impalpable Powder. The Opium muſt be of the beſt Kind, and 
cut down into ſmall Portions; after which, it s to be beat in a 
brazen Mortar, with a little Honey of Roſes, till it is reduced 
to a kind of liquid Paſte. Then boil Honey of Roſes to the 
eee of b — Syrup ; wo fifteen Ounces of which 
intimately mix the Opium, and the Powders, for an Opiate, to 

be * or Uſe in a ns: > gem 8 oP 85 

is Preparation is proper for ſtoppi zmorrh and 
Fluxes ; as, alſo, for preventing Fronts The Dole of it is 
from one Scruple to one Dram. | . "A 

A Sctuple of this Opiate contains Two - thirds of a Grain of 

tum; and One: third of a Grain of the Seeds of white Hen-bane. 
alf a Dram of the Opiare contains a Grain and balf a quar- 
ter of a Grain of Opium, and two Grains and an half of the white 


3 a : 
Two Scruples and an half of 
Opium, and three Grains of the Henbane-ſeeds. * 

One Dram of the Opiate contains two Grains and a quarter 
of a Grain of Opium, and four Grains and an half of the Hen» 
bane-ſeeds. | 

The Philonium Romanum is thus prepared. 

Take of white Pepper, and white Henbane-feeds, each five 
Drams; Opium, two Drams and an half; Caſflia-bark, 
one Dram and an half; Smallage- ſeed, one Dram; the Seeds 
of Macedonian Parſley, Fennel, and Candy Carrots, each 

two Scruples five Grains; Saffion, one Scruple and an 
half ; Spikenard, Pellitory of Spain, and Zedoary, each 
fifreen Grains; Cinnamon, a Dram and an half; Myrrh 
and Caſtor, each a Dram; Syrup of white Poppies, a 
fuffcient Quantity, to make the Whole into an Electuary. 


This is a Preſcription, originally, of Nicolaus Myrepſus; but 
the firſt Diſpenſatory of hs Dollogs received. it mh y ot ey 
um, as does the Auguſtax, which the College has now rejected, 
it being an Ingredient too hot, and irritating, for inward Uſe. 
There are ſeveral other Compoſitions of this Denomination taken 
2 0 f m Myjays nm, and 8 but 
nearly agree. Zwelfer, however, prefers the Confectio 
Archigenis to Fa all, as . Opiate, kubich is * 
Intention. The former Preſcriptions of this were all with Ho- 
ney, in three times the Quantity of the other Ingredients; but 
the Syrupus de Meconio, as here ordered, is vaſtly. preferable, as 
agreeing ſo much better with the Intention of the Whole. Ir is 
a powerful Opiate, and given from ten Grains to two Scruples, 
to eaſe violent Pains, and procure Sleep. Quincy. But, perhaps, 
this Medicine, and all of this Claſs, may be much better, if pre- 
par'd with Honey. 4 | 
PHILOPARABOLOS,g:aeTapdBonos. An Epithet, apply'd by 
er to one of the two Methods uſed by him in the Cure 
of a Phrenſy, and ſignifying violent and dangerous, in Oppoſi- 
tion to his other Method, which was ſafer, or, in the Lan 
af Celius Aurelianus, non meticuloſus, and proper for moſt Pa- 
tients. This dazgerovs and violent Method (for that Reaſon 
called Philoparabolos, which is uſed, by P/utarch, to ſignify one 
who deſperately throws himſelf into the midſt of ) conſiſted 
in exhibiting, at the firſt Viſit, a large Draught of pure or undiluted 
Wine, mix'd with Sea-water ; for, ſays 4/clepiades, giving a 
Reaſon for this Practice, all thoſe Hel Benefits whieh ac- 
crue to the Sick, in a weak and {low Manner, from the Uſe of 
Mulſum, and ſorbile Liquors, are much more readily and plenti- 
fully procured by Wine; for the Exhibition thereof is ſucceeded 
by a vaſt Fervor, with a Lowering of the Pulſe, and a Repreſſion 


of the colliquative Sweats, the Wine performing the Office of an 
| univer- 


iate contain a Grain 


_—” 2 
iiverſal Cautery. Colin Aurelianus, Acut. Morb. Lib, 1. Cap. 


"3 HILOXENTAS ANTIDOTUS. The Name of an An- 
tidote, deſcribed by Nicolaus Myrepſus, Sect. 1. C 239. 
PHILTRON, gia7py. A Love potion, or Medicine to 
excite Love. It, alſo, imports that Cavity, or Depreſſure, iti the 
upper Lip, which is fituared immediarely under the Septum of 
N 


the Noſe. 2 | 5 
PHILUMENT MEDICAMENTUM. The Name of 
Medicine for the Eyes, deſcribed by Oribaſirs, Collect. Medicinal, 


L. 8. C. 45- 

PHILYPOSTROPH A, praurisppe. Whatever cauſe, or 
threaten, a Relapſe, - are thus call'd by Hippocrates, Prorrbet. 
Coac. Prenot. | 5 
61 140818 Sometimes the Præputium, or Foreskin, is ſo 
contracted by a violent Inflammation, that it cannot be drawn 
backward behind the Glans. This Diſorder is call'd Phimoſis 

the Greeks, and produces many dangerous Conſequences ; 
be ially if a virulent Venereal Matter be lodged between the 
Glans and the Skin; for, by the Contraction of the Skin, thoſe 
little Ulcers of the Glans, called Chancres, which proceed from 
impure Copulation, cannot be conveniently cleanſed or bealed. 
Nor is it ſurpriſing, as: Verduc obſerved, that a Gangrene, or 
Cancer, or, at leaſt, a violent Inflammation of the Glans and 
Foreskin ſhould ariſe from this Cauſe z and, upon account of 
theſe Miſchiefs, the Penis muſt either be conſumed: by the Ul- 
cers, or removed by the Knife. The Patient, generally, cannot 
void his Urine without extreme Pain, becaule of the Corrolion 
of the Skin and Glans. The general Cauſe of a Phimoſis i 
by Phyſicians, rightly aſcribed ro impure Coition. For whil 
the virulent Matter, which had been lodged in the Sinuſes of 
the Vagina, continues between the Skin and Glaris, the Fores 
skin, eſpecially if it ſhould be naturally long, or tg , can hard] 
eſcape being {welf'd with an Inflammation, and a Phimoſis mu 
be induced. Some, however, have the Foreskin naturally fo 
long, and ſo ſtraiten d, that the Glans can either be not at all, 
or very little uncover d; but as this neither occaſions Trouble in 
diſcharging the Urine, nor any Impediment in Procreation, it 
requires no Aid from the Surgeons, unleſs it be attended with 
an Inflammation, violent Pain, or any remarkable Inconvenience 
in Coition. Thoſe who have their Foreskin naturally very long. 
are much more eaſily infected by impure Embraces, than others, 
as we learn both from Reaſon and Experience. | 
If rhis Diſorder is occafion'd by no Venereal Taitit, it is cured 
bathing the Penis, a ſufficient Time, in warm Water: But, 
it proceeds from a Venereal Infection, proper internal Medi- 
ines muſt be exhibited; and the Pain may be alleviated, and the 
Icers heabd, by the following Method. In order to waſh out 
the acrimonidus morbid Humours lodged under the Skin, let 
warm Water, or rather, a Decoction of Barley, mix d with Honey 
of Roſes, be frequently injected with a Syringe, between the 
Skin and the Glans. To diſcuſs the Tumor, apply, externally 


an emollient and digeſtive Fomentation, or Cataplaſm, rund 


the rumghed Part of the Penis; and, if the Inflammation be ſe- 
vere, Bleeding ſhould not be omitted. After theſe Meaſures are 
duly taken, we may endeavour to draw back the Prepuce. But 
if the Tumor, and violent Exulceration, of the Glans render this 
Attempt imprafticable, if the Diſorder increaſes, or, laſtly, if the 
Prepuce was naturally long, and could not be drawn back before 
the Infection, Recourſe muſt be had to the Knife. 

In this Caſe, there are two Methods of Operation. 1. Let 
the End of the cebe drawn as far forwards as poſſible, and let 
an Aſſiſtant hold the cover d Glans in his Fingers. Let the Ope- 
rator, with his Left Thumb, preſs back the Glans cover'd with 
the Skin, and then, with a Knife, or Sciſſars, let him extirpate 
all that Part of the Skin which projects beyond his Thumb, much 
in the ſame manner with the Fewi/b Circumcifion. Thus ma 
the moſt ſtraicen'd Part of the Skin be eaſily drawn back; and, 
the Glans being uncover'd, the Ulcer may more' expeditiouſly 
be cleanſed and heaPd. 

2. The other Method is thus perform'd. The ſuperior Part of 
the Prepuce muſt be drawn up by the Fingers, and 7 Pair of 
Probe- ſciſſars introduced; then an Inciſion muſt be made 
ſo far in the contracted Skin, as may be ſufficient for uncover 
ing the Glans. Guillemeæu, oh Low and others, prefer a parti- 
cular Knife for this Uſe, repreſented Tab. XLVII. Fig. 4. But 
why this Knife ſhould be crooked, or, why a ſtrait Knife ma 
not as well ſerve the Purpoſe, I cannot underſtand. After th 
longitudinal Inciſion, ſore Surgeons cut off, with the Sciſſars, 
as much of the End of the Prepuce, as appears ſuperfluous. A 
98 Diſcharge of Blood ſucceeds this Operation; nor ſhould 
it be ſuddenly ſtopped, but rather ſuffer d to flow, as long as the 
Strength of the Patient will permit, in order to prevent an In- 
flammation. Then dreſs with dry Lint, and apply a 


Compreſand Bandage; and proceed, afterwards, as in the Cure 
of other Wounds. des the Cautions to be obſerved; in the 


firſt Method of Cure, particular Care muſt be taken, that, in 
healing the Wound, the Extremiry of the Prepuce be nor too 
much contracted; by which means the Patient would be agai 

expoſed to the ſame Diſorder. Sometimes, by dividing the Pre- 
puce, the Glans is drawn back by the Frenum, and the Penis be- 


I Prorrhez, 101. and Coach. 20. Galen explains ir of 
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comes incurvated; in which Caſe, the Frenum muſt be cut with 
the Knife, or Sciſſars. If a Gangrene affects the Glans, as in 
an Inſtance related by Yerdvc, it is neceſſary to penettate to the 
ſound Parts by frequent Scarification, and to 7 ly a Fomenta- 
tion of Uzguenturs Agyptiacum, and Treacle, dillolved in cam - 
phorated Fuer of Wine, till the Gangrene diſappears. But the 

bborn Ulcers, or Chancres, can ſcarcely be removed without 
the Uſe of internal mercurial Medicines; and, ſometimes, not 
without a ſlight Salivation. Nor mult I omit to mention an la- 
ſtrument contrived by my Friend, Dr. Trew, for this Purpoſe, 
and repreſented in Tab. XLVIL. Fig. 5. whoſe Plates A A, be- 
ing introduced under the Skin, * gradually diſtended by the 
Screw B, they, by their Elaſticity, gently dilate the contracted 
Skin ; and thus may the Glans be denudated, without the Help of 
a Knife. But I queſtion whether this Inſtrument will always at- 
ſwer the Intention. l | 

PHLASMA, Aen. A Contuſion, or Colliſion. 

Ely tagd patCiovy, A (ſmall Vein. 

HLEBODONODEA, eee, an odd, and fort of 

foreign, and, . for that Reaſon, obſcure Term in Hip A, 
e Veins 
or Arteries, agitated by the exceſſive Heat of the Blood; which 
happens under a great Can Wy "ory of the Humours, or violent 
Pains of the Head, when the Veins and Arteries at the Temples, 
as well as the Jugulars, are ſubject to a fort of Concuſſion and 
Subſultus ; ſo that the Word, by Etymology, imports as much 
2s paiCes Soreulver (Phlebes donumenti) Veins agitated. Some, 
he ſays, read pasCioud'et (Phleboronodea), underſtanding there- 
by a Diſtention of the Veins, Others, to avoid all Am iguity 
write it gasÞora die (Phledonodea), eriving it from ee (Phle- 
dones), expounding the Word by pu] (paralerunta), and 
apply it to Perſons in « Delirium: For uh, are expounded 
in the Exegeſis, by gxvaplas (phluarie), Trifles, Follies, and anegt- 
(Leri), idle Amuſements of delirious Perſons. In 4 Epid. we read, 
that The Hypochondrium appeared diftended, p>4Couda eu. 
But we ought, ſays Foefivs, to read the Word paiCodordd46, of 
paeCt]oradee, or , and to underſtand it of a Diſten- 
tion of the Hypochondrium, after the manner of the Veins and 
Arteries, when under a Diſtention and Agitation, or Concuſſion 
from the Heat and Efferveſcence of the Blood. 

PHLEBOPALIE, gasCoraain. The Vibration, or Pulſation, 
of an Arrery, | 
| PHLEBORRHAGIA, gazCoppayia, from pT, a Vein ; and 
puſvopr, to break. A Rupture of a Vein. 

PHLEBOTOMIA, gaePorouia; from esd, a Vein; and 
Tir, to cut. Phlebotomy. | 

There is not a more excellent, inſtantaneous, and efficacious 
Remedy for region various Diſeaſes, both of the acute and 
chronical Kind, than Veneſection, prudently and cautiouſly uſed ; 
for ſome violent Diſorders, of the moſt dangerous Natyre, ariſe 
from a Redundance of Blood; from a Suppreſſion of its critical 
Evacuations from the Uterus in Women; and a Defect or In- 
terruption of the hamorrhoidal Diſcharge in Men. A Phlethora, 
by retarding and ſtopping the free and equable Circulation, lays 
a Foundation for Impurities of the Humours, Stagnations, In- 
farctions, Obſtructions, Extravaſations, and Ruptures of the 
Veſſels: For whilſt the Blood, by its too great Quantity, ſtrongly 
reſiſts the contractile and elaſtic Force of the Heart, Arteries, 
and other Veſſels, its * 7 7 Motion through the whole Body 
is not — retarded, ſo that it becomes thick, and fit for gene- 
rating Infarctions, and Obſtructions, the fruitful Sources of chro- 
nical Diſorders, but, alſo, in delicate Patients, and highly ner- 
vous Parts, by exciting ſpaſmodic Strictutes, it induces an Inequa- 
lity in the Circulation of the Humours, and violent and impe- 


tuous Congeſtions, to ſore of the nobler Parts, which lay a 


Foundation for terrible Diſorders in the Head, Breaſt, and Præ- 
cordia: Theſe 1 7 Diſorders are not only prevented, but 
Pe relieved, by Veneſection ſeaſonably and duly inſtituted, 
2 y in Patients who abound with Blood, have large and ful ; 
eſſels, or who. labour under a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, or 
Hzmorrhoids: When in the Spring, and about the Equinox, 
the Air, on account of the Nearneſs of the Sun to our Climate, 
becoming thin and rare, produces a violent Expanſion in the 
Blood, there is great Danger of thoſe Diſeaſes which ariſe from 
a Phlethora, as Hippocrates juſtly obſerves; ſo that, before theſe 
Seaſons come on, it is expedient to leflen the Redundance of 
the Blood by Veneſection, and by that means prevent the ap- 
proaching Diſorders: Nor is it abſolutely neceſſary we ſhould 
always accurately obſerve theſe equinoctial Seaſons; for, when 
the Quantity of congeſted Blood requires a more ſpeedy and ex- 
itious Evacuation, or when, about the End of February, and 


inning of March, the ſerene and tepid State of the Atmo- 


ſphere produces an Expanſion and Turgeſeence of the Blood, 
which prove injurious to its progreſſive Motion, we are not to 
wait for, but, without Heſitation, to anticipate, the Equinox. I 
have known ſome, who from an ill-tim'd Adherence to their uſual 
Cuſtom, have ys Veneſection till the Equinox, whilſt in the 
mean time, the Phlethora increaſing, they died of an apoplectie 
Fit before that time: Nor are we to liſten to thoſe who affirm, 
that Veneſection is only ROPE at certain Period#of the Moon, 
or when certain Conjunctions of the Stars happen: But ” 4 
| Js 
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pioully filled with Blood; 
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boldly, and without any Scruple, to take Blood from phlethoric 
Patients, under all Phaſes of the Moon, and every Conjunction 
of the Stars, eſpecially if the Atmoſpbere is ſerene and calm : 
Thoſe, alſo, who abound with Blood, ought to uſe Veneſection 
about the autumnal Equinox, left the Blood ſhould, by the Win- 
ter Cold, be inſpiſſated, and become ſordid, the Excretions be- 
ing diſturbed by the Inclemency and Variation of the Weather ; 


by which means à Foundation is laid for thoſe Diforders which 


oceed from an Impurity and Stagnation of the Humours. 
me, who greatly abound in Blood, ought to preſerve themſelves 
from Diſorders, by uſing Veneſection thrice a Year, that is, in 
the Beginning of March, and in the Ends of May and September. 
As a Redundance of Blood indicates Veneſection, a Penury 
of it, and a Defect of Strength, contra-indicate this Operation. 


A Redundance of Blood is ſufficiently known, from the Reple- 


tion of the Veſſels, the Largeneſs of the Pulſe, the luxurious 
Diet, the quiet and calm Method of Life, and the Intermiſſion 
of any critical, natural, or artificial Evacuation ; for, whenzall 
theſe Circumſtances concur, we may ſafely and boldly uſe Vene- 
ſection. On the contrary, when the Body is infirm and ema- 
Ciated, and the Pulſe wal in conſequence of a Want of Blood 
and Strength, Veneſection is abſolutely to be condemn'd, unlets 
we intend to do an immediate Miſchief to the Patient; for the 
Strength of the Pulſe depends upon the large and brisk Impetus, 
with which the Blood is convey'd from the Left Ventricle of the 
Heart into the large arterial Tube: Now the Strength of the 
Heart to perform this Expulſion, depends upon the. free and 
ſufficient Motion of the Blood through the Coronary Veſlels 
into the Subſtance of the Heart, as, alſo, on the Influx of the 


nervous Fluid into the Fibres of the Heart: When, therefore, 


the Pulſe is weak, ſmall, and languid, from too ſcanty an Influx 
of the nervous Fluid, and a laudable Blood, and too weak an 
Impulſe of the Blood into the Arteries, it is bighly prejudicial 
to.open'a Vein in any Patient, or in any Diſorder, becauſe it more 
exhauſts the Blood and Strength, which are already too much 
i | | 

hoſe Phyſicians, therefore, err, who order VeneſeCtion either 
in the Decline of the Diſeaſe, or in Caſes where one Diſeaſe 


ſucceeds another, as it happens, ſometimes, in Fevers, or. vio- 
lent Hæmorrhages. Nothing is more frequent in Practice, than 
to obſerve a Suppreſſion of the Menſes in Women, who ſur- 


mount any Diſorder which conſumes their Blood and Strength. 
But, in this Caſe, we are not, in order to provoke the Menſes, 
to preſcribe Emmenagogues, or Evacuations of Blood; but we 
are rather by Analeptics, and a rich Diet, to generate a freſh 


Stock of laudable Blood and Humours. x 


A Defect of Strength, ſometimes, ariſes not from a Penury, 
but from a Redundance, of Blood: We often perceive a Slowneſs 
and Weakneſs in phlethoric young Perſons and Adults, who were 
before brisk and active. In phlethoric Patients we, alſo, ob- 
ſerve an unuſual Languor, both of Body and Mind, a Defect of 
Sleep, and a preternatural Expanſion of the Arteries: In this 
Cale, it is expedient to remove the ſuperfluous Maſs of Blood, 
which, by its Quantity, hinders the ſyſtaltic Motion of the Ar- 
teries, immediately after which the Pulſe becomes more frequent 
and ſtrong. But the *kilful Phyſician muſt diſtinguiſh ſuch an 
Oppreſſion of the Strength, when preſent, and ariſing from a 
Redundance of Blood, from that Weakneſs which draws its Ori- 

in from a Penury thereof, | 

After Veneſection, the ſalutary Excretions of Blood, and the 
Evacuations by Stool, Sweat, and Urine, ſucceed better, and 
more freely, than they did before ; as all the ſalutary Excretions de- 
pend upon the quick or ſlow, the brisk or languid, Circulation of 
the Blood: Hence it is obvious, that if, by a Redundance of the 
Blood, its progreſſive Motion, together with the Excretions, is 
retarded, the diminiſhing the Plenitude of the Veſſels muſt in- 
creaſe its Circulation, render it more fluid, free the Paſſages of 
the excretory Ducts, and convey the Blood more freely and co- 

iouſly to the Emunctories, that thus the Excretions may be the 
tter carried on. 

Hence I have often obſerved, that a Suppreſſion of the Men- 
ſes has ſoon been removed, by opening a Vein in the Foot. 
I, alſo, know ſeyeral Inſtances, in which the hzmorrhoidal Diſ- 
charge, after having been a long time ſtopt, has been happily re- 
ſtored by Veneſection. 

It is certain, from Experience, that in plethoric Patients, and 
thoſe labouring under ſpaſmodic Diſorders, an aqueous and lim- 

id Urine is diſcharged with Difficulty ; but, immediately after 
eneſection, it is evacuated more copiouſly, and more deeply tin- 
Etured. Hippocrates, alſo, in SecÞ. 6. Apb. 36. informs us, that 
« Phlebotomy removes a Difficulty of Urine; and, for that Pur- 
ce poſe, opens the Veins of the inferior Parts of the Body.” Ri- 
werivs, alſo, in Cent. 1. Obſc 1. & 48. & 49. affirms, that, by 
Veneſection, aqueous Urine has been render'd of a deeper Colour. 
I have, alſo, frequently found, that in hypochondriac Patients, 
who are generally coſtive, the Body has been render'd foluble by 
Veneſection: The Reaſon of which is certainly this; that in the 
hypochondriac Diſorder, by reaſon of the difficult Paſſage of the 
Blood through the Ar ror and Liver, the Veſſels are too co- 
> by reaſon of their preternatural 


Diſtention, Spaſms are produced in their Coats, and their peri. 
ſtaltic Motion is injured ; in conſequence of which, neither the 
Fæces, nor the Flatulencies, are duly evacuated: by the Anus: 
But, by ſeaſonably opening a Vein in the Foot, or, as I have 
often obſerved, by recalling the hxmorrhoidal Diſcharge, by 
the Application of Leeches to the Veins of the Anus, the Circu- 
lation of the Blood through the Veſſels of the inteſtinal Coats is 
render d free; a due Strength and Motion is reſtored to the In- 
teſtines theraſelves; and the Fæces are more regularly and natu- 
rally diſcharged. - | 
eneſection is not only often uſeful to old Perſons; bur, alſo, 
bang, 4 contributes to Longevity, or the Protraction of their 
ives: For it is a common, though a palpable Error, to affirm, 
that Veneſection is abſolutely improper in Old- age; as if Perſons 
at this Period of Life were ſo far from labouring under a Re- 
dundance of Blood, that they were rather afflicted by a Defi- 
ciency of that Fluid, and a Want of Strength. We may indeed 


readily grant, that all old Perſons are not phlethoric, and, con- 


ſequently, do not ſtand in need of Veneſection; nor does 

of itſelf contribute to the Repletion of the Veſſels: But, at thi 
ſame time, there are ſome vigorous, robuſt, and ſound old Per- 
ſons, furniſhed with capacious Veſſels, who not only eat heartily 
but are, alſo, capable of duly concocting and digeſting the hea- 
vieſt Aliments; in conſequence of which, it is not to be doubred 
but a copious Chyle and Blood will be generated from well. 
concocted Aliments ; and ſuch a State is ſufficiently apparent 
from the florid Colour of the Countenance, and the 
of the Veſſels with Blood: It, alſo, frequently happens, that not 
only Adults, but, alſo, Perſons extremely old, diſcharge large 
Quantities of Blood from the hæmorrhoidal Veins, without any 
remarkable Loſs of Strength: And I myſelf have known ſome 


Perſons of eighty Years of Age, who have evacuated large Quan- 


tities of bloody Urine, without a perceptible Decreaſe of Strength. 
Beſides, Age is not very fit for Motion and Exerciſe ; 3 
this Reaſon, the Excretions cannot bear a due Proportion to the 
Quantity of Aliments taken; and, as the Blood is little conſumed 
by Heat and Motion, there muſt, neceſſarily, be produced a 
Redundance of Humours, and an Infarction and Plenitude of 
the Veſſels, which, unleſs ſeaſonably removed, lay a Foundation 
for thoſe Diſorders which are moſt familiar to old Perſons, ſuch 
as Waſting of the Fleſh, Coughs, Coryzas, Hoarſneſs, Pains of the 
Joinrs, Palſies, a Difficulty of Urine, Stones of the Kidneys 
and Bladder, Itchings, and the dry Itch: Which Diſorders do 
not proceed immediately from a Redundance of the Blood, but, 
rather, from an Impurity of the Serum; bur, at the ſame time, 
this Impurity of the Serum derives its Origin from, the Redun- 
dance of the Juices, by which the Excretion of the Sordes is 
prevented. | 
I know many Inſtances of old Perſons who have lived ſound, 
robuſt, and free from the ordinary Diſeaſes incident to Old- age, 
by no other means than Veneſection, uſed twice a Year. And 
that Veneſection is not unfriendly to Old- age, is ſufficiently ob- 
vious from this, that almoſt all the Swiſi, even when eighty. or 
ninety Years of Age, uſe Veneſection every Year. See, Wepfer, 
Lib. de Apoplexia. Primroſe, alſo, Lib. 4. de Ful. Error. Cap. 
23. evinces from three Inſtances, that Perſons of eighty Years of 
Age may commodioully bear Veneſection in the moſt violent 
Diſtempers, whether ariſing from internal or external Cauſes : 
This I have, alſo, found confirmed by frequent Experience. Bur 
we are by no means from this to conclude, that Veneſection is 
proper in old Perſons, who are weak and languid, whoſe Appe- 
1 1 loſt, 2 0 8 a Weakneſs of the Stomach and 
nteſtines, and, ially, in thoſe who have previouſly ſtruggl 
with ſome lon ju gre Diſorder. o ; | "age 
In continued and acute Fevers, Veneſection is generally not 
only uſeful, but abſolutely neceſſary: It is ſurpriſing, that fome 
eminent Phyſicians, in other Caſes remarkable Patrons of Vene- 
ſection, ſhould yet maintain, that in all acute Fevers, whether 
of the benign or malignant Kind, as, alſo, in exanthematous Fe- 
vers, and thoſe that are not ſuch, it is fo far from being neceſ- 
ſary, that it is rather 8 except in the Synocha, in which 
they do not think it abſolutely neceſſary; but only when it is ac- 
companied with a Phlethora, and an Orgaſm: They aſſert, 
that it has been frequently obſerved, that Veneſection, in the Be- 
ginoing of ſuch a Fever, has, about its State or Height, 
uced dangerous Tranſlations and Congeſtions of Blood to the 
Head, which induce Convulſions, and a mortal Phrenitis: They 
are, alſo, of Opinion, that Nature, which always wiſel governs 
the animal Oeconomy, does not in theſe Fevers 3 an Eva- 


cuation of the redundant Blood; but only a Reſolution of it into 


an excrementitious Serum, with a Secretion of the noxious Mat- 
ter, by means of an intenſe Heat; and that, for this Reaſon, Ve- 
neſection is, in theſe Caſes, contrary to the Intention of Nature, 

ſince, by it, the ſalutary Work of Secretion is diſturbed. But this 
Doctrine is overthrown; both by Reaſon and Experience: For 
I bave known many robuſt Perſons, both young and full- grown, 
who, being full of Blood, and ſeized with theſe Fevers, in 
conſequence of the Omiſſion of Veneſection, bave, in a few 
Days, died of à Phrenitis, an Inflammation of the Stomach. or 
Fauces, or a Peripneumony. In ſuch Cales, after Death, he 
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whole Body has been found ſurpriſi 

nrous Ichor has been — nj ors Li from the Noſtrils : A 
prodigious Stench, alſo, accompanied with Putrefaction, has im- 
mediately ſucceeded ; for no other Reaſon but the inflammatory 
Stagnation of the Blood. On the contrary, I have, from many 
Ooſervations, found, that Veneſection, only once performed, in 
Patients labouring under acute Fevers, has not only diminiſhed, 
or abſolutely removed, the Anxieties of the Patients, but, alſo, 
a Train of other terrible Symptoms. This Doctrine is, alſo, con- 
firmed by the Practice of the French, who, in all Fevers, with great 
Succeſs, uſe Veneſection, not only once, but twice, or oftener, 
if the Condition of the Patient indicates its Propriety: But that 
Veneſection; about critical Times, produces Tranſlations of Blood 
to the Head, is an egregious Miſtake; for though Phrenſies and 
Convulſions frequently happen, in thoſe who labour under acute 


Fevers, yet the ſame Misfortunes happen, and that too more fre- 


quently, when Veneſection is omitted, than when it is uſed: And 
vince almoſt all Who die of acute Fevers, are ſeized with a Phre- 
nitis and Convulſions, certainly, if Veneſection is the Cauſe of 
theſe Symproms, a Perſon labouring under an acute Fever, can- 
not readily die, if that Operation is neglected. | 
L on the contrary, do not heſitate to affirm, that, in acute Fe 
vers, Veneſection is often not only uſeful, but neceſſary; for 
Perſons ſeized with acute Diſorders have always rather a Redun- 
dance, than a Penury, of Blood and Humours: Now it is cer- 
| rain, that the very Eſſence of à Fever conſiſts in an Augmenta- 
tion of the Tone, and a certain ſpaſmodic Stricture, of all the 
Veſſeis and Fibres, upon which both the Circulation of the 
Blood, and the Increaſe of the Heat, depend: It is, alſo, known, 
that by Spaſms the Diameters of the Veſſels are leſſened; and 
that, by Heat, the Humours are expanded, and poſleſs a larger 
Space : For which Reaſon the redundant and raging Blood, being 
denied a free Paſſage through the Blood- veſſels, is impetuouſly 
agreed hither and thither, and forced, as to im Parts, thro 

eſſels whoſe Diameters are naturally too ſmall for the Admiſſion 
of the Blood, where it remains, becomes ant, and lays 4 
Foundation for dangerous Inflammations, which are molt effec- 
tually prevented by ſeaſonable Veneſection. This is ſufficiently 
confirmed by the Authorities of the moſt skilful Phyſicians; for 
Hippocrates himſelf, in his Treatiſe de Ration. Vict. in. Acut. warmly 
recommends Veneſection, in acute Diſorders: Beſides, the An- 
tients, in theſe dangerous Diſeaſes, uſed Veneſection till a Deli- 
cn was brought on, as we ate informed by Galen, in Lib, 1. 

Rat. Vict. where he tells us, that ſuch Veneſection as brings on 
a Deliquium is only to be uſed 1n the moſt acute Diſeaſes, and in 
thoſe Patients who are robuſt and vigorous, in the Flower of their 
Age, and abound in Blood, as, alſo, where the Climate, the Air, 
and the Seaſon of the Year, are very temperate. The Diſeaſes 
of this Kind are highly burning Fevers, intenſe Pains, conſidera- 
ble Inflammations of the Viſcera, Carbuncles, a Synochus, an 
inflammatory Laſſitude, and violent Pains of the Joints: For, in 
all theſe Ditorders, when a large Quantity of Blood is evacuated, 
the Heat is immediately 2 ; in ſome of them the _ is 
render'd ſoluble, or Sweats are excited; by which means the Diſ- 
eale is either terminated, or at leaſt diminiſhed, according to 
Hollerias, in Comment. ad Aphor. 3. Sect. 1. Hippocr. 

In Exanthematous Fevers, aiſo, thoſe of the Petechial and 
Purple Kind, the Meaſles, and Small-pox, and even the Plague, 
Veneſection is ſo. far from being unſafe, that, when prudently 
uſed, it proves highly beneficial. It is a Diſpute of great Im- 
portance among Phylicians, whether in thoſe Diſorders, in which 
the peccant Matter is forced to the Surface of the — Vene- 
ſection may be properly and ſucceſsfully uſed : Some eſpouſe th 
Affirmative, and others the Negative, whilſt both 1 — to Ex” 
perience: But a due Diſtinction is to be made, and Veneſection 
is to be accommodated ro the Nature and Variety of Circum- 
Rances: Thus, for Inſtance, when the Humours are defective ; 
when, in the Beginning of a Diſorder, the Strength is impaired; 
when the Pulſe ts weak, hard, and ſmall, the Veſſels numerous, 
but narrow ; when the Strength is diminiſhed by any Affliction 
of Mind, or by a Flux; in a Word, where-ever there is a Ma- 
lignity of the Humours; Veneſection is rather prejudicial than 
ſalutary: For, in order to eliminate a Matter which offends, not 
ſo much by its Redundance, as by its cauſtic, ſubtile, and virulent 
Quality, ſo prejudicial to the nervous Parts, a ſtrong moving 
Force of the Heart and Arteries is required} which can only be 
expected from a ſufficient Influx of the Bl and nervous'Fluid. 
Belides, this peccant Matter to be expellecd can only be con- 
vey d to the Surface of the Body, by the Aſfiſtance of the Blood 
2nd Humours; ſince, when the Diameters of the Veſſels are 
mall, they eafily collapſe, and ate only filled by a brisk and ſively 
Impulſe of the Fluids: If, therefore, à Phyſician, by V f 
diminiſhes the already defective Blood, Humours, and Strength, 
he does a terrible Injury to the Patient; lince, by this means, the 


cant Matter remaining within, like 4 Poiſon che 
Motion of the'Solid and Fluids, and & mor , 9 2 
But quite different Meaſures are to * in cons 
ſequence of the Redundance of the d, and its 


by the febrile Heat; the Coats of the Heart and | 


diſtended, that their Syſtole is diminiſhed, and almoſt ſoppreſ 


fuppreſied 


. 


in theſe Parts infallibly 8 


But there are ſome Caſes, in which it is 
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of which, the Blood is not freely convey d io i 


ſmall cutaneous Tubes, that the peccant Malter may be duly 


ſecreted and eliminated; for, in ſuch a Caſe, Reaſon informs uy 


that, when a certain Quantity of the Blood: is evacuated, the 


remaining Part circulates more briskly, the 
the Coats to the Impulſe of the Fluids, and the ſyſtaltie and dia- 
ſtaltic Motion, are reſtored, by which the Secretion and Evacua- 


tion of the peccant Matter is excellently carried on: This moſt 


frequently happens in young and phlethoric Perſons of ſangui 


Conſtitutions, who live high, or are accuſtomed to an indolent 


Courſe of Life; as, alſo, in thoſe Conſtitutions, in which an len- 
moderate Indulgence of boundle(s Paſſion has diminiſhed the Ex- 
cretions, and, conſ tly, generated a Redundance of Humours: 
Patients of this kind, when labouring under a purple, petechial, 
a catarrhous, benign, or malignant Fever, or the Small-pox, are 
expoſed to the molt certain and infallible Danger, by an Omiſſion 
of Veneſection; whilſt, on the contrary, thoſe Diſorders are 
happily removed, when, by diminiſhing the Phlethora, the free 
Circulation of the Blood is reſtored. „ 
In Exanthematous Fevers already appearing on the Skin, Ve- 
neſection is ſo far from being prejudicial, that it is ſometimes 
ghly beneficial. It is a common Opinion, that upon the Efflo- 
ce of Petechial and Purple Fevers, the Meaſles, and Small- 

x, it is neither proper to uſe Veneſection, nor Purgatives, leſt 
malignant Matter, by theſe means tecalled into the 
Habit, ſhould produce an irreparable Loſs, But t it is an 
Obſervation of great Importance, and ſupported by Experience, 
that Veneſection is not to be uſed, ben Nature is employ'd in 
the Work of Excretion, and when the exanthematous Eruprions 
have not had a long and fixed Seat in the Skin; yet there are 
Caſes, in which, after the Appearance of the Effloteſcences, Ve- 
neſection is both uſeful and neceſſary: For I have obſerved, in 
thoſe who have died of a Purple Fever, whether of the primary 
or ſecondary _ or of the Meaſles, or Small-pox, violent 
Spaſms, not only of the Joints and Extremities, but, alſo, of the 
Abdomen, which, in conſequence of the Contraction of the 
Skin, were ſucceeded, not only with a Retroceſſion of the Efflo- 
rences, but, alſo, with a violent Anxiety, doe, of the Body, 
and frequently a Delirium, accompanied with a Deliquium; all 
which mortal Symptoms are not, as is commonly believed, ſo 
much produced by the Retroceſſion of the exanthematous Mat- 
ter to the internal Parts, as by the Imperus and Congeſtion of the 
Blood to the Heart and Brain: Hence, induced by the Reaſon 
of the Thing alone, in one Year's Time, I, by Veneſection in 
the Arm, ſaved four Childbed Women labouring under ſo violent 
Purple Fevers, thar their Lives were deſpair'd of ; for, as ſoon as 
a Vent was given to the Blood, the Anxiety about the Præcordis, 
and the Deliquiums, were removed, and the Patients forthwith 
became better, to the great Surprize of the Surgeon and By- 
ſtanders, who predicted the Death of the Patients, under the very 
Operation which could only afford them Relief. las young Man, 
allo, dangerouſly ill of the Small-pox, when an imminent Deli- 
rium, and a violent m—_ about the Præcordia, threaten'd 
Death, I ſucceſsfully order d Veneſection in the Arm. Nor does 
this Piece of Practice want the Authority of ſome of the moſt 
celebrated Phyſicians to ſupport it: Thus Berallus, that noted 
Patron of Veneſection, in Lib. de VenaſeF, informs us, that, with 
eat Succeſs and Advantage, he order'd Veneſection in peſti- 
tial Buboes, and other exanthematous Diſorders, if the Fever 


r 


did not remit. Myraltzr, alſo, not to mention others, in M. 


N. C. Dec. 2. An. 7. Obſ. 115. obſerves, that Veneſection proved 
— in — Fever, in which a large Number of Pa- 
appeared on ; 

In the Paroxyſms 1212 Fevers, and other Diſ- 
eaſes, Veneſection is dangerous; but is beneficially uſed on the 
intervening Days: In the Paroxyſms of intermittent Fevers, un- 
der an immediate Fit of an 185 or the hyſteric or hypo- 
chondriac Diſorders, and in where the Extremities are 
cold, or internal Heat and Anxieties rack the Patient, Veneſec- 
tion not only a 

s the Li 
for the Exacerbation of Symptoms and Diſeaſes is accompan 
wich Spaſms, eſpecially of the external Parts, as, alſo, of the 
Stomach and Inteſtines; by which the free Circulation of the 
Blood is intercepted, and che Blood itſelf forced, with a greater 
Im to the large Veſſds, and one the Breaſt and 
Heart: If, therefore, any one attempts V ion in the Arms 
or Feet, when all the Parts are ſpaſmodically conſtricted, he will 

ugment the Spaſms; for — 4 * Quan- 
tity of Blood is taken from theſe Parts, the more the ſpaſmodic 
Contraction of the Fibres is increaſed ; 


e of the Patient. The Reaſon of this is obvious; 


itation of the 


— ell be Das 
ient to jon till . 

ion, when the Spaſms 1 
and the free Aﬀflux of the Blood to the” Parts is reſtored. 
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not in the Parts 
the Blood is conveyed wigh 


uable Reſiſtance of 
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greateſt Impetus: Thus it often happens, that, in conſequence of 
Spaſms of lde Parts of the Abdomen, or of the Legs and Feet, 
which are extremely cold, either on account of a Fright, or any 


| Other Cauſe, the Blood is imperuouſly convey d to the Breaſt and 


Head, and threatens an Apoplexy, or a Suffocation; in which 
Caſe, a Vein opened, not in the inferior, but ſuperior Parts, is 
highly uſeful, and affords preſent Relief. 

ere is, therefore, a ſlight Species of Apoplexy, which may 
be removed by Veneſection alone, when, either by the Violence 
of ſome Paſſion, eſpecially a Frighr, or by terrible Spaſms of the 
inferior Parts, the Blood being with ſuch an Impetus convey'd 


1 of the _ 89 1 
a ſlight Species of Apoplexy uced. is cies of Apo- 
plexy is very familiar to hyſteric Women, to Perſons of ple- 
thoric Habits, and thoſe of delicate Conſtitutions and Minds; 
and is, by the unskilful and unthinking Part of Mankind, taken 


ro the Head, as, by its 1 diſtend the Veſſels of the 
Y 


for a Deliquium ; from which, however, it is widely different 


For, in a Deliquium, there is noPulfation of the Heart andArteries, 
the Face is pale, and the Breathing imperceptible; but, in this 
ſl ght apoplectic Paroxyſm, the Uſe of all the Senſes, whether 
eel of internal, is totally deſtroyed, the Limbs remain im- 


moveable, there is a violent Palpitation of the Heart, the Pulſe. pe 


is large and quick, and the Face tumid and red: Nor does this 
ſlight Apoplexy ariſe from a Rupture of the Veſſels, which is an 
incurable Diſorder ; nor from a Secretion of the Serum, which 
terminates in a Palſy; but only from a Stagnation of Blood in 
the Cavities of the preternaturally diſtended Veſlels; for it-is cer- 


tain from anatomical Diſcoveries, that the carotid and vertebral 


Arteries, as ſoon as they enter the e and run through the 


Membranes of the Brain, lay aſide their thicker. Coats, with which 
all their other Parts are covered: For which Reaſon it is not 
to be wonder at, if, by the Quantity and Impetus of the Blood 
convey'd to the Brain, their contractile and elaſtic Force, by the 
Aſſiſtance of which the Blood is farther protruded into the venous 
Sinuſes of the Heid, is diminiſhed or deſtroyed; by which means 


the Sy ſtole of the Carotids being deſtroyed, the Blood ſtagnates 


in the roo much diſtended Veſſels of the Membranes of the 
Brain, and in the Plexus Choroides: Hence the Secretion and 
Influx of the nervous Fluid, on which Senſation and Motion 


depend, are intercepted and deſtroyed: Hence it is obvious, that, 
in order to reſtore the due Syſtole of the Veſlels, the free Circu- 


htion of the Blood through the Head, and the Influx of the ner- 
vous Fluid into the Nerves, there can be no more proper and 
efficacious Remedy, than taking a ſufficient Quantity of Blood 
from a large Orifice made in one of the Veins of the Arm; for, 


by this means, in a ſhort time, Reaſon, Senſation, and Motion, 


are reſtored. | 

Bur thoſe Phyſicians ill conſult the Safety of their Patients, who, 
for want of a ſufficient Knowledge of the Cauſes of this Misfor- 
tune, order Veneſection in the interior Parts, becauſe theſe are, 
in ſuch a Paroxyſm, generally ſpaſmodically conſtricted, cold, 


and too remote from the Part affected, by which Circumſtances 
the Derivation of the Blood is rendered leis expeditious and com- 


modious. Betides, I have often obſerved, in Patients whoſe whole 
nervous Syſtems were diſpoſed to ſpaſmodic Contractions, and 


Whole Extremities Were always cold, that by VeneſeCtion, even 


when ſcanty, the Violence of the Spaſms in the inferior Parts has 
been in a few Hours increaſed: In conſequence of which, the 
Blood, being afterwards impetuouſly-convey'd to the Brain, pro- 
duces the apoplectic Fit above deſcribed, and which, in Proceſs 
of Time, becomes fo violent, as to cut off the Patient, or, at leaſt, 
leave behind ir a Palſy, or Loſs of Memory, unleſs removed 
by a ſpeedy and ſeaſonable Veneſection. | 

Diſorders of the Head: arifing from a Congeſtion of Blood, 
and a Diſtention of the Veſſels, require a Veneſection, which, 
however, is to be performed in the adjacent Parts. A vio» 
lent and obſtinate Head- ach, a frequent Hemorrhage from the 
Noſe, melancholic Madneſs, a Vertigo, an Qphthalmia, an Ery- 
ſipelas of the Head, and Inflammations of the Larynx and Pha- 
rynx, very frequently draw their Origins from Spaſms, too great 
a Congeſtion of Blood to the ſuperior Parts, and a violent Diſ- 
tention of the Veſſels; eſpecially in 2 — Patients, and 
in Caſes where the Stomach and Inteſtines are turgid with Flatu- 
lencies and Sordes, or are ſpaſmodically conſtricted; as, alſo, in 
Caſes where the free and equable Circulation of the Blood is ſo 
intercepred, that, ruſhing copiouſſy and impetuouſly to other 
Parts, eſpecially the Head, it there produces theſe Diſorders. In 
ſuch Caſes, for preventing Dꝛnger, and deriving the Impetus of 
the Blood elſewhere, it is-expedient to open a Vein, either in the 


| Forehead, the Temples, under the Tongue, or in the Neck. 


In violent Cephalalgias,Ophrhalmias, and Quinſeys, Veneſection 
under the Tongue is always highly beneficial; but, in a Phrenitis, 
Melancholy, and an'Head-ach, ariſing from internal:Cauſes, it 
is molt expedient to open the external r Vein; and, if this 
cannot be found, the Vein which rums longitudinally along the 
Forehead, and is a Ramification'of the external Jugular,' is to be 
open d; the Neck being pre viouſly tied wich a L under the 


in, and the Breath retain d. . is frontal Vein 


was very common among the Antients. 
— 1 4 | 


Hipperrates, in 


altic Motion is checked, and 


PL 


Sect. 5. 22 informs us, © that a Pain in the poſterior Part 
“ of the is relieved by opening the Vein running along the 
“ Forehead.” And Hollerius, in his Commentary on this Apho- 
riſm, tells us, © that tis certain from Experience, © that many 
have been inſtantaneouſly freed from Head-achs, by opening 
© the ſame Vein.” Alexander Trallian, in Lib. 1. 13. 
greatly recommends the opening of the frontal Vein in a Phre- 
nitis, and affirms, that he ſuddenly cured a phrenitic Patient by 
that Means; and in the 16th Chapter of the ſame Book, de Me- 
lancholia, he has theſe Words: © If a ſanguineous Matter is im- 
yy Bong in the Brain, we are boldly to open the frontal Vein; 
<« for, in conſequence of the Evacuation of the whole other 
ce Parts of the Body, there is no Harm produced by immediate 
& LT gg to the Part aſſected. 

we are certain from Experience, that in violent Diſorders 


of the Head, opening the frontal Vein, thoſe behind the Ears, the 


external Jugulars, and the ſublingual Vein, are of great Service, yet 
this Practice is not to be univerſally recommended; nor is it proper 
in all Cafes, ſince we are to have a particular Regard to the State 
and Conſtitution of the Patient; for if ſuch Diforders of the Head 
are accompanied with a Plenitude of the Veſſels, or if violent 
Spaſms of the inferior Parts convey the Blood copiouſly and im- 
cuouſly to the Head, it is to be dreaded, leſt opening a Vein 
in the Head ſhould invite a larger Quantity of Blood to it. For 
this Reaſon the moſt skilful of the Antients unanimouſly adviſe, 
that, at the ſame time, a Vein ſhould be open d in the Arm, or 
in the Foot. Thus Alexander Trallian, in Lib. 1. Cap. 16. tells 
us, © that if we attempt any Cure on the Head, before the Body 
t is freed from its recrementitious Juices, . we do Harm rather 


than Good; ſince by that means a larger Quantity of Hu- 


i mours is attracted to the Part affected.“ Hollerius, alſo, in 
Comment. in Aph. 68. Sect. 5. of Hippocrates, informs us, that, 
* if a Pain of the Head is accompanied with a Plechora, we 
* muſt firſt open a Vein in the Cubit, and then the frontal Vein; 
but, if there is no Plethora, we may forthwith (afely open the 
frontal Vein; and if che Pain of the Head is produced by Con- 
« ſent, if, for Inſtance, it ariſes from £46 he” of the Menſes, 
« we are firſt to open the Vein in the Ancle, then that of the 
F Cubit, and then the frontal Vein. If the Head-ach ariſes 
6 from ſome Diſorder of the Diapbragm, or Liver, we are firſt 

to open the Cubical, and then the frontal Vein.” 
With reſpect io opening the ſublingual Veins, in an Angina, it 
is, alſo, to be obſerved, that in a plethoric Habit, this Practice is 
dangerous, unleſs the Plethora is previouſly removed, by opening 
a Vein in the Arm. We are, therefore, to follow the Directions 
of Alexander Trallian, who, in Lib. 4. Cap. 1. de Angina, uſes 
theſe Words: © In Caſes of Neceſſity, I have, in the Morni 

open d the cubital Veins, and then the frontal; after which, 
© by exhibiting Cream of Ptiſan in the Evening, 1 have perfectly 
* cured a Quinſey. I have, alſo, with great Succeſs, open d the 
< jugular, when I could not find the ſublingual Veins.” 

In Diſorders of the Breaſt, ſuch as a genuine Pleuriſy, and a 
Peripneumony, Veneſection in the Arm is often highly neceſſary. 
Tho' a ſpurious Pleuriſy, which is a Species of — 
or arthritic Pain, and which ariſes from an acrid Serum con- 
tain d within the Pleura, and ſurrounding the Ribs, does not 
always require Veneſection, but is often happily remov'd by a 
Diaphoretis ; yet quite different Meaſures are to be taken, in a 
true Pleuriſy and Peripneumony, the former of which is only 
a ſlight, and the latter a more profound Inflammation of the 
L ariſing from à Stagnation of Blood, firmly impacted in 
their Veſlels ; for, intheſe, Veneſection is not only neceſſary, but, 
if there isa Plethora, muſt be repeated, in order to prevent the 
Increaſe of the Inflammation; which End is obtained, when the 
Blood, which is too copiouſly congeſted in the Veſſels, ſtagnant, 
and incapable: of a free Circulation, is, for the ſake of a better 
Derivation, drawn from - the. moſt contiguous Part, making a 
large Inciſion in the Vein, that thus the Blood may be the more 
quickly and impetuouſly deriv'd from the Lungs. . 
Veneſection is of fiogular Uſe for the Purpoſes of Evacua- 
tion, Revulſion, and-Derivation : The evacuating Uſe of Ve- 
neſection is to diminiſh the Quantity of the Blood; and, when 
this Intention alone is purſued, it is of no Importance, from 
what Part of the Body the Blood is taken. e derivatory 
Uſe of Veneſection is to attract the Flux of the Blood from 
any Part affected to other Parts, from which it may be more 
commodiouſly evacuated. Thus, in violent ſpaſmodic and flatu- 
lent: Diſorders of the Abdomen, and in Diſeaſes ariſing from 2 
Suppreſſion, or-retarded Diſcharge, of the Menſes or Hæmor- 
rhoids, tis dafer. for the Purpoles of Derivation to open a 
Vein in the Foct, rather than in the Arm. Hence Hippocrates, 
in Lib. de Nat. Ham. Jultly informs us, * that, in Pains 
& of the Back and+Corendices;we are to uſe Veneſection in the 
c Hams and Ancles.“ And Severinus, in his Treatiſe de effcaci 
Medi: Cap.. informs us, that, for preventing nephritic Pains, 
promoting the hemarrhoidal. and lochial. Diſcharges, as, alſo, 
in Inſlammations and Fallings down. of the Anus, in Vomitings 
of Blood, und Schiatic Pains, a Vein is with great Succels 
| in the Foot: On the contrary, in Diſorders of the 
ſuch ne an Apoplexy, a. Lethargy, Madneſs, Melancbol 
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Phrenicis, a ſuffocative Catarrh, a Gnguineous . a 


$ itting of Blood, a Pleuriſy, a Peripneumony, a ſpurious In- 
c 0 > , N 
Fame. 5: of the Liver, the too great Quantity and Influx of 
the Blood, which ought ſpeedily ro be deriv'd to other Parts, 
are more happily remoy'd by opening a Vein in the Arm, which 
is e 2 affected: But Revulſion, or rather Avulſion, 
is made, when the Impetus of the Blood. is recal'd, or, as it 
were, drawn upwards, from the inferior to the ſuperior Parts. 
Thus, in too profuſe a Diſcharge of the Menſes or Hzmor- 
rhoids, a Vein is ſucceſsfully open'd in the Arm. The ſame 
Practice is, alſo, expedient in pregnant Women, in order to 
prevent Aborrion, if the Veſſels of the Urerus are ſo much 
infarcted and diſtended with Blood, that the Weight of che 
Uterus, preſſing downwards, becomes burdenſome and uneaſy to 
the inferior Parts. | 5 
Veneſection is to be prudently us'd for the Purpoſes of Deri- 
vation and Revulſion; for, if Obſtructions of the Veſſels 
ariſing from impacted Blood are to be remov'd, it is expedient 
not to take a large, bur a moderate Quantity from the moſt 
contiguous Part; becauſe, by this m | 
Blood is more imperuouſly convey'd to the Part affected, and 
carries off the ſtagnant Blood lodg'd in the ſmall Veſſels, fince 
moderate ve accelerates the too languid Motion of 
the Fluids in the Veſſels. Hence, opening the Vena Saphena 
often inftanraneouſly reſtores the menſtrual Diſcharge ; and the 
hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge, when too flow, is happily promoted 
and accelerated by opening a Vein in the Foot; whereas 
theſe Effects are often not produc'd, by taking a large Quan- 
tity of Blood from the Arm, or the Foot; but, if the Duorder 
is inveterate, and the Obſtructions of the Veſlels ſo great, that 
it cannot be remov'd, in ſuch a Cafe, if the Patient is ple- 
thoric, opening of the Vena Saphena is more hurtful the 
beneficial ; becauſe it invites the Blood more copiouſly to the 
Uterus, by which means 4 greater Obſtruction of the Veſſels 
is . Nor in an Hemicrania, or obſtinate Head- ach, in 
a chronical Vertigo, or in Melancholy, does Veneſection in the 
frontal Vein afford any Relief; becauſe by that means a 
Afflux of Blood to the Head is produc'd, and the obſtructed 
Veſſels of the Membranes of the Brain more infarcted. *Tis, 
therefore, better, in ſuch Caſes, to take Blood from the inferior 
Parts: In recent Iſchiadic Pains, Veneſection in the Foot often 
affords immediate Relief; whereas, when the Diſorder is inve- 
terate, it rather increaſes it. In Bodies, therefore, full of Blood 
and Juices, tis far more ſafe, according to the Advice of Hol- 
lerigs, in Comment. in Seck. 4. Aphor. 36. firſt to open a Vein 
in the Arm, and then the Schiatic Vein, that there thus may be 
a Revulſion of the Blood in various Places, at one and the fame 
time. The ſame Author, alſo, Hey informs us, that in Dyſuries 

oceeding from Infarctions of the Kidneys. with Blood, as, alſo, 
in Inflammations of the Bladder, we are firſt to open a Vein in 
the Arm, and then the Vena Saphena, in the Ham or Ancle. 
From what has been ſaid, tis ſufficiently obvious, that Vene- 
ſection may be us'd in a Part very contiguous to that affected, 
if the Diſeaſe is recent, its Cauſe moveable, and the Plenitude 
of the Veſſels not very great; but when the Diſeaſe is of a | 
Standing, and the Body abounds with too much Blood, we are 

firſt to uſe Veneſection in the more remote, and then in the 
more contiguous Parts of the Body. FLA 

Ir is of great Importance to take away only a due ns pro 
Quantity of Blood; and ſometimes there is a neceſlity For 
reiterated Venefection. Young Perſons, thoſe of tender Ha- 


bits, ſuch as have ſmall Veſſels, and Women who readily fall 
ion, 


into Deliquiums by means of large and copious Veneſ 
ought to abſtain from it, if poſſible; but, it it ſhould be abſo- 
lutely neceffary, the Orifice ſhould in fuch Perſons be made 
ſmall, and the Blood but gradually evacuated, compreſſing 
the Inciſion at proper Intervals with the Finger. But Women, 
Age, when their Menſes 8 re- 
gue 2 larger Extraction of Blood, which, 41, hol in robuſt 
en with large Veſſels, and in Perſons, who, being accuſtom'd 
to rich and delicate Living, begin ro have the orrhoidal 
Diſcharge ceaſe. In the Spring: (pecan in May, People 
can bear larger Evacuations of „ than in the Summer, 
or Autumn; but a moderate Quantity of Blood is only to be 
taken away in exceſſive Hzmorrhages, ſuch as pirting of 
Blood; as, alſo, enormous Diſcharges of the Menſes, and 
morrhoids: Nor is it expedient to deptive the Body of a large 


vantity of. Blood, before the ordinary Time of the Menſes, 


left the ſubſequent Diſcharge ſhould either totally ceaſe, or be 


conſiderably diminiſhed. 

In all inflammatory and exanthematous 'Fevers, if, in con- 
ſequence of a Plethora, there is a Neceſſity for Veneſecti 
we are to be very careful, that only a due Quanticy of Blood 
be taken away; for, if, in caſe of a Redundance of Blood, 
too ſmall a Quantity of it, ſuch as an Ounce or two, is taken 
away, the orgaſtic Ke of the Blood is often augmented; 
ſo that it is ſo far from being beneficial, that it — — does 
Injury by increaſing the Inflammation, and preventing the Erup- 
tion of the exanthematous Matter. In like manner, it too large 
2 Quantity of Blood is taken away, more Harm than Good is 


„the Remainder of the 


"Expanſion of the Air, the Ve 
"Expanſion of the Blood, by the Acceſs | 
therefore, an Evacuation of Blood, either natural or artificial, is 


2 ſince by this means the Expulſion of the exanthematotis 
tter, which ought to be conveyed to the Skin by the Blood 
is hinder'd, and the peccant matter, to the great Dettiment 
the Patient, retain'd in the Habit. In a Peripacumony and 
Pleuriſy, roo copious Veneſection hinders the Expecto ation 
and Diſcuſſion ot the inflammatory Matter, which ought, alſo, 
to be evacuated, and carried off, by means of the Blood, In 
Rheumatiſms, an Erylipelas, and arthritic Pains, both of rhe 
fix'd and wandering Kind, it is, alſo, —_— leave a Quan- - 
tity of Blood ſufficient for the Cure of theſe Diſorders ; that is, 
we are neither to take away too large, nor too ſmall a Quantity. 
If a Plethora not only oppreſſes the Veſſels, but, alſo, 
impairs the Strength, a large Quantity of Blood, ſuch as a Me- 
dical Pound, for Inſtance, is to be taken away; for, if only a 
ſmall and inconſiderable Portion is evacuated, the Blood finding 
a greater Space, its Elaſticity is more increas'd, it becomes 
more expanded, and often acts with a greater Impetus on the 
Part affected. I have known Inſtances, ſays Hoffman, where, 
in conſiderable Plethoras, the Extraction of à ſmall Quantity of 
Blood, an Ounce or two, for Inſtance, has a few Hours afrer 
been ſucceeded by an apoplectic Fit, which has been happily 
.remov'd by liberal Veneſection in the Arm, from which eight 
Ounces, for Inſtance, have been taken. I, alſo, remember, 
ſays he, that, in a certain plethoric Perſon, violent Anxieties of 
the Præcordia were produc'd by a Suppreſſion of the hzemor- 
rhoidal Diſcharge, ariſing from Cold. Upon ing a Vein in 
his Foot, and taking away only tour Ounces of Blood, all the 
8 were augmented, ſuch as the Anxiety of the Præ- 
cordia, the Watchings, the Inquietudes, and Difficulties of 
Breathing, which, however, forthwith ceas'd upon taking ſeven 
7 
eumatiſms, Catarrhs, Coryzas, a s, are often 
nerated by a prepoſterous and unskilful Veneſeion, which, 
however, when ſeaſonably us'd, proves an excellent Means for 
venting and removing theſe Diſorders. I have frequently 
obſerv'd, ſays Hoffman, in the Courſe of my Practice, that a 
few Days after Veneſection, eſpecially in the Spring and Au- 
tumn, when the Weather is not calm and ſerene, many have 
fallen into violent Cararrhs, Coryzas, Coughs, rheumatic Diſ- 
orders, and 1 and this happens very frequently, 
eſpecially when Perſons, not ſufficiently clothed, expoſe them- 
ſelves to the cold and moiſt Air, particularly in the Evenings ; 
for it almoſt always happens, that the Perſpiration is dimini 4 
1 a pretty copious Veneſection, in conſequence of which, the 
umours uſually carried off chro” the Pores of the Skin, in 
the Form of Vapours, are, in ſome meaſure, retain'd in the 
internal Parts; and this happens moſt frequently in Perſons of 
ſpongious Habits, and ſmall Veſſels. Nor is this Phenomenon 
hard to be accounted for: When a large Quantity of Blood is 
taken away, the Veſſels, eſpecially ſuch as are ſmall and near 
the E ing before diſtended with Blood, begin to be 


gay being 
flaccid and emp 


And as there is an exquifite and highly. 
ſenſible Tone in t q wy 


ſubcutaneous N hence it hap- 
pens, that, on the Acceſs of a cold Air 


, the elaſtic Fibres of 
the Skin are contracted, and the ſudoriferous Ducts by that 


means block'd up; in conſequence of which, recrementitious 


Sweat not only remains in the Habit, but, alſo, is forced from 


the external to the internal Parts, eſpecially to the glandulous 
Parts of the Fauces and Bronchia, or to the mucilaginous Glands 
of the Joints, or to their glandular Ligaments, where an highly 
acrid, faline, and ſtagnant Serum, 1 violent Irritations 
and Conſtrictions of the Veſſels, binders the free Circulation 
of the Humours; by which means, Secretions of Serum, Pains, 
intenſe Heats, and a copious Afflux of Humours, are excited. 
But as an unskilful, or ioo copious, Veneſection lays 2 


Foundation for Catarrhs, ſo it is frequently obſerved in Prac- 


rice, that Nb prota us d in the Spring and Autumn, 
and repeated every Lear, has freed 17 of Coryzas, Stuffin 

of the Head, and annual Coughs, and eſpecially, thoſe w 

before abounded in Blood, and have never had a Vein o 
before, In the Spring, in conſequence of the Rarefaction and 
are turgid, on account of the 
a ſubtile Ether: If 


not made, Stapnations of Blood, and Humours, and Secretions, 
and Depoſitions of Serum, readily happen in the moſt lax, 
ſoft, and glandular Parts: all which Misfortunes may be happily 
prevented by ſeaſonable and prudent VeheſeQion. 

As the flatulent Colic is ſometimes augmented by Vene- 
ſection, ſo thoſe of the conyulfive and hemorrhoidal Kind are 
often alleviated, and totally remov'd, by it. Thoſe Flatulencies 
which violently diſtend the Inteſtines, moſt frequently depend 
upon a want of due Tone in the, or a Weakneſs of their 
periſtaltic Motion; for ſince, by the Force of rhis Motion, not 
only the Flatulencies, but, alſo, the other Contents, of the 
— are 52 8 ſo when it is either — 

„or totally deftroy'd, Flatulencies are copiouſly generat 
and become ſtagnant, eſpecially in the Flexures * Colon 
abour the H ria; but chis want of Tone in the Toteftines - 
Principally ariſes from the Deſect of a laudable Blood, and ner- 
55 ; | : * " e 8 * 5 2270 „ vous 
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upper Part, of the Foot. In 
the Face, Cupping 
to derive the Bi 


— 


Deformities. 
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vous Fluid; fot which Reaſon old Perſons, People after Re- 
covery from a Diſeaſe, thoſe weaken'd by any long - protracted 
Diſorder, or Indiſpoſition of Mind, thoſe abounding in Phlegm, 
or who feed upon very refrigerating Aliments, are frequently 
ſubject ro a particular Species of Colic, which is happily 
cur'd, not by Veneſection, or diminiſhing the Quantity 
Blood, but by carminative Medicines, poſleſs'd of a balſamic 
and aromatic. Principle. But other Meaſures are to be taken 
with the ſpaſmodic or convulſive Colic, which ariſes from 
Blood lodg'd in the inteſtinal Coats, and violently diſtend- 
ing them; for ſeaſonably opening a Vein in the Foot not only 
proves a Preſervative againſt this terrible Misfortune, bur, alto, 
affords preſent Relief under it, as Riverius, in Cent. 1. Obſ. 44. 
has juſtly oblerv'd, | 
h before and after Veneſection, ſome Cautions are to be 
oblerv'd as uſeful ; For, | 
1. We are not, except in Caſes of urgent Neceſſity 
to open a Vein in the Equinox or Solſtice themſelves, at full 


or new Moon, or in a rainy and gloomy Day. But tis expe- 


dient, a few Days before theſe Seaſons, and on a clear and 
ſerene Day, to uſe Veneſection as a Preſervative ;- becauſe about 
_ theſe 2 the Diſcharge of the Menſes generally happens, 
and various Diſorders of the ſpaſmodic Kind, epileptic 
Paroxyſms, and the Diſeaſes familiar to hypochondriac and me- 
lancholic Patients, generally return; and before the Paroxyſms 
of theſe Diſeaſes. it is expedient, by Veneſection, to free the 
Body from irs ſuperfluous and redundant Blood. —- 

2. It is always expedient, in Perſons who readily faint, to 
conſtitute Veneſections, not with an empty Stomach, but after 
_— a little Broth, making the Orifice at the ſame time bur 

mall, | 

After Veneſection, it is highly improper to load the Stomach 
with Meat or Drink; and much more, to drink to Exceſs, or ex- 
pole the Body to a cold or moiſt Air; for *tis certain, from 
trequent Experience, that by theſe means many, eſpecially in 
the Months of March and October, and particularly if they 
are of a ſpongious Habit of Body, fall into Coryzas, Coughs, 
Rheumatiſins, catarrhous Fevers, and ſpurious Pleuriſies; for 
by Veneſection, eſpecially when copious, the Perſpiration is 
conſiderably diminiſh'd, becauſe the exhauſted Blood no longer 
keeps the ſubcuraneous and ſudoriferous Ducts ſo open as they 
were before. Hence the cold Air, by cloling them up, and 
repelling the Humours from the Surface of the Body to the 
incerior Parts, produces the now-mention'd Diſorders. 

4. Before Veneſection, it contributes to Health to free the 
Primz Viz and Stomach from Crudities and Sordes, not by 
a draſtic Purgative, but by a gentle Laxatiye ; for we are by no 
means to exhibit ſtrong Purgatives to plethoric Perſons, be- 
cauſe, by exciting Spaſms of the Inteſtines, they by that means 
diſturb the free Circulation of the Blood, and produce prejudi- 
cial Congeſtions in various Parts of the Body. | 

5. In Women, on account of the menſtrual Diſcharge, and 
in Men ſubje& to the Hemorrhoids, it is always rs. uh to 
open a Vein in the Foot, leſt the Blood ſhould be derived 
from theſe Emunctories. But Men free from the Hzmorrhoids 
ought not to accuſtom themſelves ro Veneſection in the Foot; 
for I have by that means ſeen blind Hzmorrhoids, without any 
Diſcharge excited, for removing of which Veneſection in the 
Arm ought to be inſtituted. 

6. After Veneſection, a careful Regimen is to be obſerv'd ; 
nor muſt the Patient forthwith return to his former Diet, and 
Method of Life. Hence we cannot forbear condemning the 
Cuſtom of the Germans, who never eat and drink more plenti- 


fully than after Veneſection. . 
upping wich Scarification is often us'd as a Succedaneum 
for Veneſection. Thus Celſus, in Lib. 2. Cap. 10. informs us, 


That the principal Uſe of Cupping-glaſſes is when any Fault 
© is lodg'd, not in the Whole, but in ſome particular Part, of 
« the Body, to which, for the Purpoſes of Health, they need 
<< only be applied: And this is a Proof, that, in order to relieve 
any Part, we are, with the Knife or Lancet, racial, 0 
ce take Blood from the Part affected, ſince no one applies Cup- 
ping: glaſſes to a diſtant Part unleſs when he intends to derive 
ce. the Blood from it, bur to the Part affected, and which is to 
© be reliev'd.” For this Reaſon, in Rheumatiſms, eſpecially 
ſuch as affect the Back, Scapulze, and Arms, and in Pains of 
the Gout, a profound Scarification is with great Advantage 
made; as, allo, in Parts affected with | a 228 and con- 
ſtrictory Pain; but it is obſervable, that a ſmaller Quantity of 
Blood is always obtain'd from the injured, than from a ſound 
Part. In order to prevent Gout-pains, ſome, every Month, wich 
great Succeſs, uſe Scarification, either on the Sole, or on the 
Effioreſcences, and Defedations of 
with Scarification is, alſo, uſeful, in order 
from that Part. In fat and ſpongious Habits, 
this Practice is, alſo, uſeful, for removing Itches, and cutaneous 


ln acute Diſorders, where the Strength does not admit of a 


quick and ſpeedy Evacuation of Blood by Veneſection; it is ex- 


pedient, gently, and by degrees, to procure this Evacuation, if ne- 


of © more ſafe, and never dangerous, tho? uſed when the Fever is at 


cellary, by Cupping, wich Scarification. Thus Celſar, in Lib, 2 
Cap. 1 F. 22 — « That Cupping, with Scarification, is to be 
c uſed in ſome acute Diſorders, when the Body is to be relieved, 


& and the Strength does not admit of an Evacuation of Blood 
cc from the Veins. And this Practice is not only leſs violent, but 


cc 
cc 


ics Height, and when the Crudities abound. For this Reaſon, 
when immediate Danger attends the opening of a Vein, or 
when the Diſorder is lodged in ſome of the more noble Parts 
e of the Body, we ought rather to have recourſe to Cupping, 
« with Scarification, eſpecially when we know, that it is a ſafe 
« and gentle Method, and that violent Diſorders muſt only be 
ce . by violent Remedies.” I have found this Caution of 
Celſus to be founded on Experience; for I have obſerved, that 
Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as Epilepſies, Vertigoes, Madneſs, 
and Convulſions of the Joints, have been increaſed, and their 
Paroxyſms rendered more frequent, eſpecially in young Perſons, 
.and thoſe of delicate Conſtirurions, by a quick and pretty co- 
pious Evacuation of Blood from a Vein ; whereas they were 
very able to bear the Extraction of Blood by Cupping-glaſſes, 
which greatly alleviated their Diſorders. The Reaſon of this 
ſeems to be, that, in the Parts affected, the Violence of the 
Spaſms, to which the Blood in the Veſſels greatly reſiſts, is in- 
creaſed, if that Blood is ſuddenly taken from them. In acute Fe- 
vers, when, in conſequence of a Congeſtion of Blood in the 
Head, a Phrenitis is to be dreaded, it is, alſo, more ſafe and ex- 
pedient to leſſen the Quantity of Blood, by applying Cupping- 
laſſes to the Occiput, than by opening a Vein in the Cubit. 
roſper Alpinus, in his Treatiſe de Medicin. Egypt. informs us, 
that it was a common Practice among the antient Phyſicians of 
that Nation, in all acute Fevers, where, from a Redneſs of the 
Face, and continual Watchings, they dreaded a Phrenitis, to ſca- 
+, the internal Veins of the Noftrils, and, by tepid Baths of ſweet 
ater, procure an Evacuation of Blood from them. Bur when, 
in any Diſorder, inſtantaneous Relief is neceſlary, and a ſpeedy 
Derivation of the Blood from the Part affected, in an apoplectic 
Fir, for Inſtance, a Peripneumony, an Inflammation of the Ute- 
rus, or a cardiac Syncope, proceeding from an Infarction of the 
Blood in the Heart, or in Caſes where there is Danger of a Suffo- 
cation, Cupping-glaſſes are but of little Service; for tis rather 
expedient to make quick and © pag Evacuation of Blood, by 
making a large Orifice in ſome proper Vein near the Part affected. 
Cupping - glaſſes are to be uſed, when, in conſequence of Blood 
or Serum, ſtagnating in ſome external Part, Pains, Tumors, In- 
flammations, or other Diſorders, are produced. This Doctrine 
is confirmed by 1 N in the former of the Paſſages before- 
quoted from him ; for the Uſe of Scarification is either evacua- 
tory or derivatory ; the former, in order to diminiſh the Plethora ; 
and the latter, in order to extract the corrupted and impacted 
Matter. Many of the Antients, and eſpecially among the Egyp- 
tians, denied, that Cupping was of any Service in order to re- 
move a Plethora ; and, for that Reaſon only, applied Cupping- 
glaſſes to certain Parts. But when theſe are applied to any Part 
of the Body, ſuch as the Back, Arms, Thighs, or Legs, and the 
Inciſions made frequent and deep, twelve Ounces of Blood are 
often evacuated, of the fame Weight and Conſiſtence with that 
which is taken from the Veins ; for I have often convinced myſelf 
of this, by drying the Blood extracted by Cupping-glaſſes, and 
found three Parts fluid to one of the ſolid, as in the Blood. taken 
from the Veins ; ſo that it may juſtly be claſs'd among the vulgar 
Errors of Medicine, to affirm, that the Blood, extracted by Cup- 
ping-glaſles, is thinner chan that obtained from the Veins. How- 
ever, in order to evacuate and divert the peccant Matter, Cup- 
ping is preferable to Veneſection; for I remember ſome Inſtances, 
where, in violent Pains of the Scapulæ, Pains and acrid De- 
fluxions of the Eyes, a Gutta Roſacea, eryſipelatous Swellings 
of the Head, Veneſection in the Feet or Arms, was of no man- 
ner of Service; but Scarification in the Neck, Occiput, and be- 
hind the Ears, and the Application of Cupping-glaſſes to the Back, 
afforded great Relief. Proſper Alpinus, in his Treatiſe de Medicia. 
Zgyprior. informs us, that in Pains and Defluxions of the Head 
and Eyes, Ophthalmias, LLippinyges, and in order to procure 
Sleep, the Egyptians applied Cupping-glaſles to the Occiput, Neck, 
and behind the Ears, and, by profound Scarifications, extracted 
the Blood, but firſt ordered a Vein in the Arm to be opened. 
This Advice is carefully to be followed in plethoric Patients, even 
where the Veins of the Face or Noſtrils are to be ſcarified in vio- 
lent Pains of the Head, or Madneſs, leſt Space being afforded, a 
eater Afflux of Blood to theſe Parts ſhould be excited. In or- 
hor ro prevent Gout-pains, Scarification made in the Soles of the 
Feet, every Month, is of great Service. And Cardan. in Lib. de 
Art. Parv. recommends Scarification under the very Paroxyſm 
of the Gout. - And Platerus, Lib. 2. Prax. Med. confirms this 
Doctrine, by giving us ſome Inſtances of Perſons cured by this 
means. des, Se verinus, in his Book de Efficac. Medic. Lib. 1. 
greatly recommends the Uſe of Scarification, in order to pre- 
vent the ſpreacing of a Sphacelus, and cure malignant Ulcers. 


> 


Galen, alſo, in his Treatiſe de Sang. Miſſion. greatly recommends 
Scarifications of the Legs in Suppreſſions of the Menſes and Hz- 
morrhoids, which may be, alſo, uſed in thoſe who have an _ 
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| Loo to Veneſection; who, fe hnguid Strength of the Heart,' con 
= ſubje& to Faintings; or thoſe who, on "es — 2 Ten- b. 


13 their Age, cannot bear a ſudden 

an opened Vein. | 3 ih 

Blood may be, allo, extracted feen the 3 hes, which 
are greatly commended by ſome Phyſicians. this Metho.l 


ſeerns to have been little known to rhe moſt antient Phyſicians ; 
yet Pliny, in Ht. Nat. Lib. 33. Cap. 10. ſpeaks of them thus: 
The Uſes of Leeches. for e ing Blood are various, and 
ec the ſame with thoſe of Cupping-glaſſes,” which are to relieve 
« the Body, when oppreſſed ith a Redundance of Blood, and 
cc to open the Pores. % canwy; Arabians,” Rhaſes knew the 
Uſe of Leeches; and, among the Phyſicians of the laſt Age, Za- 
cutus Luſitanus, Amatur Luſitamut, and Mercarus, preaty com- 
mend the Application of them, eſpecially in thoſe Diſorders which 
are generally incident to the Head, fuch as the Gutta Roſacea, 
Puſtules of the Face, and Head-achs, eſpeeially of the rheumatic 
Kind; as, alſo, in'Vertigoes, Melancholy, Quinſeys, and"Footh- 
achs, in which theſe Phyſicians applied them to the Oeciput, Neck, 
and behind the Ears. Tho I do not at all doubt of the Salubrity 
of the Evacuation of Blood made by Leeches, yet I have good 
Reaſon to ſuſpect, that no greater Advantage is to be obtain d 
from them, chan from the Evacuation-procured by Cupping 
with Scarification. 8 a 
The Application of Leeches to the Anus in a Suppreſſion of 
the Hemorrhoids, and Diſorders ariſing thence, is generally greatly 
recommended. This Method of extractiog Blood from the Veins 
of the Anus, by the Application of Leeches, is, by ſome, pre- 
ferred to others, in Diſorders ariſing from a Suppreſſion of the 
Hzmorrhoids ; ſuch as hyſteric Symptoms, and in thoſe Diſorders 
which, according to Hippocrates, are terminated by the hæmor- 
rhoidal Diſcharge, ſuch as Le melancholic, hypochondriac, 
nephritic, and iſchiadic Diſorders; becauſe theſe Diſeaſes ariſe 
from Blood ſtagnating in the Veſſels of the Inteſtines, which ter- 
minate in the hxmorrhoidal Veins; in conſequence of which, 
this Blood is more eafily evacuated, and the Part affected reliev'd, 
dy applying Leeches to the Veins of the Anus, than if Blood was 
extracted trom any other Parts of the Body. I cannot deny, but, 
in theſe Diſorders, Leeches may be of ſome Uſe, eſpecially if we 
may believe the Obſervations of Zarutus Luſtanus, Amatus 4 
eames, and Mercatus, But, whether an * Effect may 
ne from them, than from opening a Vein in the Foot, or 
om profound Scarifications in the Legs, I cannot aſſert, ſince 


I have not Experience to authorize me: For, in viojent and inve- 


terate Spaſms of the Hypochondria, I have often ſeen Leeches 
applied withour any Effect; I have, on other Occaſions, ſeen 
them afford Relief fora time; and, by their Application to blind 
Hzmorrhoids, I have ſeen malignant Ulcers and'-Fiſtulas 
duced. Beſides, there is Reaſon to doubt, whether Leeches draw 
the Blood from the Part affected, becauſe they ſuck it from the 
external hæmorrhoidal Veins, the internal being concealed. Now 
the internal hzmorrhoidal Veins have little or no Communica- 
tion with the inteſtinal Veſſels, the meſaraic Veins, and the Ra- 
mifications of the Vena Portæ, in which, howeuer, the Seat of 
aſmodic and hypochondriac Diſorders is placed. But, in an 
æmorrhoidal Diſcharge, the internal hæmorrhoidal Veins eva- 
cuate the Blood; for which Reaſon, if the Hæmorrhoids flow 
duly, and at proper Times, they. afford great Relief in the Diſ- 
orders ariſing from a Stagnation of Blood in the Ramifications 


of the Vena Portz. Hoffman. | . | | . 
Degree as. not to impair the 
Effects. „ 


Phlebotomy, uſed in ſuch a 
Seng produces che followi 3 "+" 
15 ance of che arterial and venous 
Humours. | | | 3 e e 
2. For this Reaſon it renders the Reſiſtance of the Fluids to 
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t diminiſhes the Red 
be moved leſs: 


3. In conſequence of this, it Teffens'not only the Plenitude 
of the Veſſels, bat, . alſo, their mutual Compreſſion on each 


city, to the preternaturally diſtended Veſſels. 
Dee ys 6 hn 7 2 27 7 0 
. K arcenymreg tbe Humours e c 
- Ir reſolves the Juices. x AOL 
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9. It promotes the Circulation of the Blood, e ba racy 
and Heath. 


4. Hence it L e eee | 


ſeveral Secretions and Excretions ſo neceſſary to 
10. It produces a Revulfon.. + + | | , 

1. It _refrigerates and cos. 
| Heace it removes many Diſorders of very different Natures, 


— ſurpriſing Changes on the State and Conditiun of che 


| [on R 1 eee, 

I. By a Redundance, or exceſſiye Quantity, of NG 

2.8 = Nn Reſiſtance made ion of the 
5 iog of d 


e to the AR 
Hea umours. 2 hs T4 . 3 
J. By ſuffocated Motion of the Heart, in 


t00-rumid a State of the Arteries, arifipg from a Redundance or 


+ By the Modon of the Heart beginving to be ſuffocated, in 


found every-where in the 


means of a ſtrong 


nervous. Syſtem, evacuate Serum, and procure a Vent, or Diſ- 

charges for prternatura Repletion. 5 | 

* Hence: we may lern in What Parts, and on what Occaſions, 
t are | 


of a Bates 


5: By too great a Condenſation of the Rod. 
6. By too great a Concretion of che Parts of the Blood. 
7. By woo — an Iaſpiſſation of the Blood. HY 
8. By the Signs of à violent and inflammatory Ohſtruction 
Body ; the moſt conſiderable of which 


are Pain, Tumor, Redneſs, intenſe hour and Anxiety, accom- 
panied ir, and Urine, 


ied with a Suppreſſion of the Swear, 
9. By too 8 a Motion of the Humours through the 
eſſels; or, alſo, a too flow and languid Circulation of the Hu- 


-mours, ariſing from a Redundance of the Humours; a Plenitude,- 


and preternatural Diſtention, of the Veſſels; a Rarefaction, At- 
2 or Reſolution, of the Humours ; and Obſtructions of 
is. "Jp 


10. By too intenſe an Hear in all the Veſſels. ty ah 
By too violent an Impetus of the Blood forced into one 


11. 
particular Part, as in Hzmorr and Defluxions. aſe 
12. By epidemic Diforders, whoſe Natures are underſtood. 


13. By the Age, the Sex, the Method of Life, and the Conſti- 
tution, of the atient. | 

14. BY a Cacochymy: And : 

Phlebotomy is indicated, when the Intention is to make 
icines enter the Veſſels, to procure their due Mixture with 
the Fluids, and to augment their Efficacy in performing Cures 
of great Importance. | 
hlebotomy is beſt and moſt advantageouſly 5 

1. By making a large Orifice with ſome cutting Inſtrument. 

2, In a Vein that is diſengaged, large, ealily diſcovered, and re- 
mote from Arteries, Nerves, and Tendons. 7 

3. By — the Velocity of the Blood, whilſt it flows, by 
| eſpiration. | 
1 4 avs" Motion of the Muſcles contiguous to the opened 
Y El, nd, x | 

5. Tis moſt proper to perform Phlebotomy on Patients, whilſt 
they lie-in Bed. | 

That Phlebotomy may be the more happily and ſucceſsfully 
performed, the Patient may be prepared for it, | 
1. By Erictions. And, ; | ns 

2. By Fomentations. | 

Phlebotomy is contra-indicated, and rendered improper, 

1. By many chronical Diſorders, in which there are many Ob- 
ſtructions, and only a very ſmall Quantity of fluid Blood remain- 
ing in the Veſſels. - | | 


2. By Old-age. 


3- By particular Temperaments, or Habits, of Body. 
4. By the known Nature of any epidemic or endernic Diſor- 


W | | | 
+ 5 By a Criſis already made in another manner. | 
6. By the Deficience of red Blood, and the conſequent Weak- 
neſs of the Patient. And, 1 | | 
4 2 By recent Childbirth. TY 
ence. tis obvious, that an irreparable Injury muſt be done 
to Mankind, by uſing Phlebotomy in all Caſes, according to the 
Advice of Leonhartus Batallus; and by baniſhing it entirely from 
the FRO of Medicine, according to Johanner Baptiſta Van 
ont. 
The Extraction or Evacuation of Blood from the hæmor- 
rhoidal Veins is indicated, 1 2 | | 
1. By an atrabilarious Habit of Body. | 
2. 1 Diſeaſes accompanied with irregular and diſorderly Work- 
Ing 


the Fancy. p. | 
* 3 By See e el Diſcharge of Blood from theſe 


4. By an Eruption of Blood from other Parts, which was be- 
fore more happily evacuated from che hafnorrhoidal Veing. 
Blood is evacuated from the hæmorrhoidal Veins, 
1. By ſoftening theſe Veſſels by an emollient and warm Fomen- 
tation prepared of Water, Oil, Honey, and other emollient In- 
gredients; and applied by way of Clyſter, Vapour, or Fomen- 


7. Br quan theſe Veſlels by Friftion, with rough Subſtances, 


or by means of hes. . 

3. By the Uſe. of Preparations of Aloes. 

Scarihcations act by ſtimulating, and N Hence 
we are enabled thoroughly to underſtand the Action of Leeches. 


Bur Serons and Fontapels ſtimulate with leſs Pain, agjrate the 


Stimulating Medicines, or ſuch as create Pain, Heat, and Red- 
och a6 byprocming e 0 the Nerves, end by deer 
ing Blood to partic Paris. - 
bes - undoubtedly- perform an unconceiveable Number 

by he known) Neceſlity of which they are, 


ighly adheſive, and, at the ime rating Dro- 
1 4 


| 
: 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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_ tory of Spain, Sal Gemmz, and Sal 


' Arm, Hand, Foot, 


PHL 


Þeating this, till the Part affected becomes red, tumid, and hot. 

The [ngredien:s proper for theſe Dropaxes are, Pitch, Oil, Bitu- 

men, the Aſhes of Twigs of Vines, Galbanum, Pepper, Pelli- 
Ammonizc. 

2. To gentle Sinapiſms, called Phanigmi, applied by way of 

Cataplaſm, and left till Redneſs, Heat, Itching, and Tumor, ap- 

py in the Part- The Materials for theſe are Muſtard, Bryony, 


arlick, Onions, Water-creſſes, Squills, Euphorbium, Crow- foot, 


and the deadly Carrot, | 
$3: 0 Velicarories which are only ſtronger Sinapiſms uſed in 


the ſame Form, but producing more violent Effects. The Di- 


verſity only conſiſts in the augmented Quantity of the acrid Sub- 
ſtances, Thus, for Inſtance, three Parts of Figs, mixed with one 
Part of acrid Subſtances, yield a Phcenigmus ; one Part of Figs, 
mixed wich one Part of acrid Subſtances, yields a Veſicatory; and 
one Part of Figs, mixed with three Parts of acrid Subſtances, 


yields a ſtrong Veſicatory. 
Guuftic, he —— either in the Form of a 


4. To the potential 
Poultice, or with Lint. The Materials for this are Crow. foot, 


the Eſula, the Tithymalus, fixed alcaline Salt, alcaline volatile 


Spirits, and Salts. The Effects 3238 by this Species of Re- 


medy are Inflammation, and an Eſchar. And, 
Jo the actual Cautery, which is ignited Iron. Beerb. Inſt. 
bm, or Bleeding by the Veins, is performed by 
making an Inciſion in a Vein, with a fine ſharp- pointed Inſtru- 
ment, or Lancet, by which as much Blood is taken away, as may 
be proper for reſtoring or preſerving the Health of the Patient. 
This Operation way not improperly.be called Veneſection and 
is not only extremely beneficial, but of a very antient Date, 
having been commended and practiſed about three thouſand 
Years, as we learn from the Writings of Hippocrates, Celſus, and 
other antient Authors upon Surgery. Yet ſome Phyficians, both 
antient and modern, ſuch as Eraſiſtratus, Paracelſus, Helnont, 
Portius, Bontekoe, Gehema, and others, have aſſerted it to be a 


moſt pernicious and unlawful Operation, and have termed the 


Practiſers of it no leſs than the Deſtroyers and Butchers of Man- 
kind. But Experience thews us, that all their Objections are 
trifling and unjuſt; and that there is no _ in the whole 
Art of Medicine, more ready, or more ſerviceable, in curing or 
preventing the generality of Diſeaſes, than Phlebotomy. Some 
relate, that Phyſicians rook the Hint of this Operation from the 
Hippopotamus, or Sea-horſe, who, at certain Seaſons, uſed to open 
a'Vein with a ſharp- pointed Reed. See Polyaore Virgil de Rer. 
Inventor. 

Bleeding, according to the vulgar Opinion, is a very eaſy Ope- 
ration. In ſome Perſons Ion that the Veins are fo large and 
conſpicuous, that they may be opened by Novices, without Dan- 
ger or Difficulty. But, in others, they are ſo ſmall, or ſo deeply 
cated, that they cannot be diſcovered by the moſt expert Sur- 


* without Difficulty, nor opened without Danger. For the 


rteries, or the Nerves and Tendons adjacent to the Veins, are 
very liable to be wounded by the Lancet; a Misfortune which 


is generally attended with violent Pains, Convulſions, Inflam- | 


mations, profuſe Hzmorrhages, Aneuriſms, Gangrenes, and 
ſometimes a moſt miſerable Death; and, therefore, this Opera- 
tion, as well as others, requires Caution and Attention, ſince the 
Reputation of young Surgeons, eſpecially, may ſuffer as much 
by a timorous 85 uction of the Lancet, ſo that the Blood 
follows not, as when, by affecting to perform eaſily and expedi- 
tiouſly, a Misfortune ſhould enſue. | 

An expert Phlebotomiſt ſhould have an active, gentle, and 


ſteady Hand, a clear Sight, and an intrepid Mind; for, without 


theſe Qualifications, he will be ſubject either to miſs the Vein, or 
to occaſion ſome Miſchief, which may be fatal to the Patient. 
This is the Reaſon, why the Dexterity of Surgeons, in Bleeding, 
gradually declines, as they advance in Vears; for, as Age increaſes, 


tte Eyes become weak, and the Hands unſteady. 


The Inſtrument now commonly uſed in opening a Vein, is 
called a Lancet, and is repreſented in Tab. XXII. Liz. A. and 
Tab. XXXII. RZ. 5. A Surgeon ſhould always be provided 


with ſeveral of theſe Lancers, of different Sizes, and in good 


Order. Some Surgeons in Germany, particularly in Franconia, 
Bavaria, and the Lower Saxony, bleed with a Fleam (ſee Tab. 
XXXII. Fig. 1 in this manner: With the Fingers of one Hand, 
they hold the Part B, and place the Point A upon the Vein; with 
a Finger of the other Hand, they ſtrike the Part C, by which 
means the Point pierces the Vein, as Farriers do in bleeding 


Horſes. Others uſe a fort of elaſtic Fleam, called by the Ger- 


mans, Schnapper, or Schnapperlein, \ ſee Fig. 4.) thus: Havi 

raiſed the Point A, they apply it to the Part; and, by preſſing at B, 
force down the Point into the Vein: Others uſe an Inftrumenc 
ſhaped like a Dart. But, as theſe Inſtruments cannot be always 
adapred to the different Poſition and Figureof the Veins of differ- 
ent People, the Lancet ſeems to be more proper; tho many of 


the Germans are very expert in the Uſe of their Schnapper. 


Tho 1 uled 4 Tees Parts of 8 Body, as in the 

orehea e Neck, ongue, enis, and 
others; yet; as it is moſt frequen y rmed in a Vein of the 
Arm, which is near the Joint of the w, we ſhall, therefore, 


begin with this Operation, and enlarge a little upon ir. 


PHE 


Or BLEEDING IN THE ARM, 


It is commonly known, that Bleeding in the Arm is 
on the Veins placed on the Infide of the Cubit. In this Ope- 
ration ſeveral Circumſtances are to be conſidered: 1. What is 
to be done preparatory to the es 2. How the Opera- 
tion itſelf is to be performed. 3. and laſtly, What is neceſſary 
to be done, in conſequence of it. With regard to the prepara- 
tory Circumſtances, the Surgeon muſt neceſſarily have in Rea- 
dineſs a Linen Fillet, about an Ell in Length, and of the 
Breadth of two Fingers. 2. Two ſmall ſquare Compreſſes. 
3- Porringers, or Veſſels, proper for receiving the Blood. 4. 
A Sponge, with warm Water. 5. A ſmall Quantity of Vine- 

ar, Wine, or Hungary Water, for relieving the Patient, if he 
ſhould be inclinable to faint. 6. Iwo Aſſiſtants, not fearful, 
one to hold the Porringer, and the other to bring what may be 


wanted. 7. A ſmall Wax-candle, when this Operation is ne- 


Amy to be performed in the Night, or in a dark Place. 8. 
The Patient ſhould be placed in a Chair a little reclined, or, if 


timorous, in a Bed, that he may not be in Danger of dropping 


off his Seat in a Swoon. 9. Laſtly, The Surgeon ſhould take 

care, that no Cloaths, and the like, ſhould lie in the Way. 
The Patient ſhould baniſh all Concern, and be by no means 
apprehenſive of any Danger from the Operation. The Opera- 
tor ſhould be as expert in performing with his Left, as with his 
Right Hand; for the Vein in the Right Arm muſt be opened 
with the Right Hand, and in the Left Arm, with the Leit 
Hand. Some will infiſt on being blooded in the Left Arm ; and 
ſometimes the Vein in the Right is not conſpicuous, or proper 
to be opened. 

With regard to the Operation itſelf, though it may be per- 
formed by a ſingle Puncture, yet many Circumſtances are ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved, for the better Execution of it. The 
Surgeon ſhould narrowly inſpect the Arm whence Blood is to be 
taken, in order to obſerve the Veins; then he muſt take 
hold of the Arm, and extend it towards his Breaſt. The Sleeve 
being tucked about an Hand's-breadth above the Elbow, he 


ſhould make a tight Ligature about three Fingers-breadth above 


the Elbow, with a Fillet of the Breadth of a Thumb and a 
Yard in Length, rolling it twice, and faſtening it with a Knot 
(See Tab. XXXII. Fig. 1. D) 3 by which means the Veins, 
being compreſſed, and the Reflux of the Blood obſtructed, are 
ſwelled, and rendered more conſpicuous. This Fillet is ge- 
nerally made of a Piece of thin ſcarlet Cloth, though any other 
Colour may do. The Surgeon may now let go the Arm, and, 
taking out his Lancet, open it to an vbtuſe Angle, and hold it 
in his Teeth, at the Joint A, Tab, XXXII. Fre 5. In the 
mean while the Veins grow more turgid, and more conſpicuous. 
The Surgeon muſt now again lay hold of the Arm, and extend 
it towards his Breaſt, the Aſſiſtant being ready with the Porrin- 

er, and in the moſt convenient Situation, for receiving the 

lood. The Surgeon muſt next examine, which Vein is moſt 
conſpicuous, and, therefore, moſt proper for Incifion. It is ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved here, that three principal Veins appear in 
the Arm: The firſt is called the Vena Cephalica, and lies towards 
the exterior Part of the Arm ; the ſecond is termed the Baſilica, 
and is found towards the interior Part of the Arm ; ſee Tab. 
XXXII. Fig. 1. A; it is, alſo, denominated, in the Right- 
arm, Hepatica, and, in the Left, Splenetica, as at B; the 


third, being ſituated in the Middle, obliquely, between the other 


two, is named Mediana, as at C. The Mediana and Baſilica, 
being larger, generally emit the Blood more copiouſly, than the 
Cephalica, but they are opened with greater Danger ; for, under 
the Baſilica, lie the great Artery of the Arm, and the Brachial 
Nerve; and, under the Mediana is a Tendon, of the Muſculus 
Biceps. But, as theſe two are moſt conſpicuous, they are moſt 
frequently opened; though it is ſafer, eſpecially for young Sur- 
geons, to make the Inciſion in the Cephalic Vein, or, at leaft, 
in the Median. But, when the Veins are ſo ſituated, that only 
one of them can be made to appear, then there is no Choice 
left, and there is nothing to be depended upon, but the Skill 
and Care of the Surgeon. 

When the Vein is already 22 upon, the Inciſion muſt be 
made where it is appears largeſt and conſpicuous. If any Marks of 
former Wounds remain, it will be proper to open the Vein rather 
below, than above the Cicatrix; which generally ſtraitens the 
ſuperior Part. For this Reaſon, whenever you open a Vein 
for the firſt Time, begin as high as you can; by which means 
you may gradually deſcend in repeated Bleedings. 

Before the Lancet be applied, if the Veins do not ſufficiently 
riſe, it will be proper to ſtroke the Arm from the Hand up- 
wards, which will compreſs the Blood towards the Elbow, and 
make the Veins become more turgid. If the Inciſion is to be 
made in the Right Arm, the Surgeon is to hold the Arm in his 
Left Hand, in ſuch a manner, that his Thumb may be placed 
upon the Vein which is to be opened, in order to prevent the 
Reflux of the Blood, and the Vein from ſliding out lacs! 


The Vein being thus firmly held, the 0 muſt keep his 
Eyes fixed upon that Part, where he intends to introduce the 
Lancet. Then, taking the Lancet out of the Mouth with his 
Right Hand, he muſt hold it about the Middle of the Blade, 
between his fore Finger and Thumb, ſuffering the other Fin- 
gers to reſt gently upon the Patient's Arm, that his Hand may 
ſlip. | 262 pak | 
"I the Lancet muſt be ſoſtly and carefully puſhed by the 
fore Finger and Thumb, till it penetrates the Coats of the 
Vein ; and the Point muſt be immediately turned a little up- 
wards, by which the Wound may be enlarged, and the Diſ- 
charge of the Blood may ſoon be rendered plentiful. Thoſe 
Orifices are reckoned molt convenient, whoſe Length is 1 
to twice the Thickneſs of the Back of a ſmall Knife. e 
Lancet muſt be introduced, not with Raſhneſs, left, by pene- 
trating too deep, an Artery, a Nerve, or Tendon, ſhould be 
wounded ; nor with Timidity, leſt you ſhould only divide the 
common Integuments, without reaching the Vein, The Vein 
may be opened in three Directions: Some make the Wound 
lengthwiſe, as at Tab, XXXII. Fig. 2. A; others make it 
tranſverſe, as at B; but moſt Surgeons make it oblique, as at 
C and D. If the Inciſion is to made in the Leſt Arm, the 
Operator muſt hold the Arm in his Right Hand, and all muſt 
be done with the Left Hand, which was before propoſed to be 
done with the Right. If the Fleam at Fig. 3. be uſed in this 
Operation, the Foint A muſt be applied to the Vein; and, 
the End B being held in the Left Hand, the Point muſt be 
driven into the Vein by the Stroke of a Finger of the Right 
Hand. If the elaſtic Fleam is to be uſed, let the Point A, 
placed above the Vein, be raiſed towards the Hook C ; by a 
flight Preſſure at B, the Point is plunged into the Vein. 


The Vein being thus opened, and the Inſtrument immediate-- 


ly drawn back, the Blood will either vigorouſly ſpring out, or 
— gently. The Lancet muſt now be put into a Baſon, and 
never thrown upon the Bed, leſt it ſhould be accidentally loſt, 
or the Patient ſhould wound himſelf by it. In the mean time, 
the Blood ſhould: be ſuffered to run, till a ſufficient Quantity is 
diſcharged. But if it ſhould ſtop too ſoon, as often happens 
from the Stricture of the Ligature above the Elbow, the Band- 
ape may then be untied, or rather a little relaxed; by which 
means, the compreſſed Artery is again enlarged, and the Diſ- 
charge of Blood is continued. If the Wound ſhould be ſtopt 
by too great a Tenſion of the Skin, or by Fat, the Piece of Fat 
ſhould be preſſed back with the Finger, or a warm Sponge, or 
the Skin may be relaxed by bending the Arm. If the Orifice 
ſhould be obſtructed by thick coagulated Blood, that Impedi- 
ment may be removed by wiping the Wound with a Sponge 
dipt in warm Water. 

That the Patient's Arm may not tire by being long extended, 
the Surgeon ought to ſupport it about the Elbow, A ſmall 
Stick, or Cylinder, ſhould be put into the Patient's Hand, 
which he ſhould continually turn round, by this Method acce- 
lerating the Motion of the Blood towards the Wound; which 
will be further promoted, if the Patient urges a little voluntary 
Cough. The Attendants ſhould be ready, with empty Veſſels 
for receiving the Blood, to remove ſuch as are filled, and to admi- 
nifter the Compreſſes, Bandages, Cordials, and other Neceſſaries. 
The Quantity of Blood to be taken away mult be regulated 
by the Phyſician, according to the Nature of the Diſeaſe, the 
Nee Strength, and other Circumſtances, of the Pa- 
tient. But, when the Surgeon attends his Patient without a 
Phyſician, he may determine the Quantity himſelf, according 
to the Nature of the Diſeaſe, the Strength, Age, Conſtitution, 
and other Circumſtances, of the Patient. ä 
his natural Complexion, and neither grows languid nor faint, 
the Blood may be ſuffered to flow longer, than in thoſe who are 

ſoon affected with Paleneſs and Swooning. 

When a ſufficient Quantity of Blood is diſcharged, the Band- 
age above the Elbow muſt be removed; and the fore and mid- 
dle Finger of the Left Hand muſt be gently drawn over the 
Orifice, ſtroking the Skin on each Side of the Wound; by 
which means the Lips of the divided Vein are more eaſily preſſed 

ther. Then let the Surgeon take the ſmaller Compreſs in 
his Right Hand, and apply it to the Wound, having firſt re- 
moved the Fingers of his Left Hand, that the Blood, between the 
Vein and the Sin, may be diſcharged, before the Compreſs be 
applied. Over this, lay another larger Compreſs, which muſt be 
retained with the Thumb, till the Whole be ſecured by the 
Bandage. | | 

The Patient's Sleeve may now be drawn down over the Arm, 
which he ſhould keep bent towards his Breaſt ; and the Patient 
ſhould be ordered not to uſe any Motion too ſoon, leſt a new 
Hzmorrhage, Inflammation, or . Suppuration, ſhould: be ooca- 
ſioned. If the Patient ſhould faint away aſter the Operation, 
it will be proper to apply to the Noſtrils and Face ſome Cor- 
dial Water, as Hungary Water, or Vinegar, or Wine; or cold 
Water may be ſprinkled on the Face; or, if in the Summer- 
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time, the Window may be 


If the Patient retains 
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opened, and the Spirits and 
Strength of the Patient reſtored by the Admiſſion of freſh Air. 
A ſmall Glaſs of Cordial Water, or generous Wine, ſhould, 
likewiſe, be given to the Patient. 

It is cuſtomary for the Surgeon, or the Phyſician, if there is 
one preſent, to look at the Blood: and give his Opinion of it. 


In this Cafe, the Surgeon ſhould never diſcourage the Patient, 


whether the Blood be good or bad, or whether he retains his 
Senſes, or falls into Faintings. Favourable Accounts here great- 
ly contribute to the Recovery of Health; but to diſhearten the 

atient by a ſevere Prognoſtic, may occaſion very fatal Conſe- 


2 If, therefore, the Blood appear florid, the Surgeon 


uld declare it a Sign of immediate or approaching Health ; 
if the Blood be of a bad Colour, or e muſt pronounce, 
that the Bleeding will be extremely ſerviceable. If the Patient 
ſhould fall into erode, the Surgeon intimates, that this Weak- 
neſs is an Evidence of the ſpeedy and ſalutary Effects of the 
Remedy. The Blood ſhould be fo by in a cool Place, till the 
Phyſician, or Surgeon, renews his Viſit. 

f, after Bleeding, the Patient ſhould be affected with Thirſt, 
he may be allowed to quench it, eſpecially if he can drink ſmall 
thin Zus. It is a Cuſtom among the French, immediatel 
after Bleeding, eſpecially if the Remedy is uſed to prevent Diſ- 
orders ariſing from the Heat of the Blood, to take a Draught 
of cold freſh Water : Which Method, in hot Habits, may be 
very ſerviceable ; but in cold, infirm Conſtitutions, very pre- 
judigial; for whom a little warm Tea, or Coffee, would be 
much more proper. The Patient may either be forbid or 
allowed to ſleep after the Operation, according to Circum- 
ſtances. If the Patient uſed Bleeding only by way of Preven- 
tion, it would certainly be more proper for him to divert his 
Drowſineſs by ſome agreeable Converſation, Amuſement, or 
Exerciſe ; for, if Sleep be indulged, the Bandage may flip, and 
a violent Hzmorrhage be occaſioned, But thoſe who are ex- 
tremely weak, or labour under ſome Indiſpoſi tion, ſhould 
no means be hindered from Sleep, eſpecially if they have been 
troubled with tedious Watchings ; for, by Sleep, the weak 
wearied Body is often wonderfully refreſhed, tr the mean 
time, an Attendant ſhould carefully obſerve, that the Bandage 
continues faſt, or, if it ſhould flip, to ſtop the Flux of Blood, 
by compreſſing the Wound with the Fingers, till the Surgeon 

called, 

If, at the next Viſit, the Blood, as is uſual, ſhould be again 
brought to the Surgeon, and' his Opinion of it aſked, he ſhould, 
as we before obſerved, ſay nothing, but what may tend to en- 
courage the Hopes of the Patient, The Surgeon ſhould, like- 
wiſe, inſpe& the Dreſſing; and, if the Bandage be relaxed, he 
ſhould untie it, and a ſy i afreſh; if the Compreſſes adhere 
to the Wound, they ſhould not be removed ; but, if they are 
looſe, they ſhould be again applied, and ſecured by the Bandage ; 
which, being ſuffer'd to continue a Day or two, till the Wound 
be healed, may then be taken away. Some People, of an hot 
Conſtitution, will have the Blood run into cold Water, imagin- 
ing, that by ſome ſecret Sympathy the Heat of the Blood may be 
by this means allayed. But, however trifling and falſe ſuch a No- 
tion may be, yet as it may be complied with without Danger, 
and as it may have ſome good Effect upon the Imagination of a 
credulous Perſon, it ought not to be rejected, but permitted. 


Or BLIEEZDING AT THE HAN. 


Phlebotomy is ſometimes practiſed on two Veins of the Hand, 
one of which is called the Saluatella, and the other Cephalica. 
The Salvatella extends on the exterior Part of the Back of the 
Hand towards the little Finger, being ſometimes named Sple- 
nica in the Left Hand, becauſe many antient Phyſicians be- 
lieved, that the Opening of it was beneficial in Diſeaſes of the 
Spleen. The Cephalica runs between the fore Finger and Thumb, 
and was ſo denominated by the antient Phyſicians, becauſe they 
fanſied, that Bleeding from it was an excellent Remedy agai 
Diſorders of the Head. Although it is plain, that Bleeding at 
the Hand is more difficult than in the Arm, and that all theſe 
Notions of the Antients are without Foundation, yet, ſince the 
Effect is the ſame with that of Bleeding in the Arm, it may 
be ſometimes proper for the Operation 'to be performed on the 
Hand; eſpecially if the Patient be prepoſſeſſed with a good Opi- 
nion of that Operation; or if the Veins of the Hand are more 
conſpicuous, then thoſe of the Arm, Some Women, too, in the 
laſt Months of their Pregnancy, or near the Time of theic 
Delivery, prefer Bleeding at the Hand, which, they imagine, 
does not ſo much debilitate the Fœtus, as in the Arm. 

In this Operation, therefore, it is proper for the Patient to 
bathe and rub his Hand in warm Water, that the Veins may 
Twell, and become conſpicuous. The Bandage muſt be fix'd im- 
mediately about the Carpus, to keep the Veins turgid; then the 


Hand muſt be dried, and the Inciſion made in the moſt conve- 
nient Place, as was before directed. Tf the Blood flows but 
flowly, the Hand muſt be again dipped in warms Water, and 
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'conthivg there, til a ſufficient Quantity is n . Then 
the Hand may be dried,” the Wound contracted by t Fingers, 


and the Compreſſes and Bandages applied as above directed. | 


Or Buzrpinc' in THE Foor. 


Bleeding in the Foot js a very antient Operation, which 


has been obſerved by Phyſicians to be a moſt efficacious Re- 
medy for various Diſeaſes of the Head and Breaſt, and, alſo, 
game thoſe Diſorders which proceed from an Obſtruction 
of the Menſes, or Hzmorrboids. Hence the Veins of the 
Feet have long ago been called Cephalica, and Saphena, The 
Vena Cephalica extends towards the great Toe; and the Sa- 
phena towards the leſſer Toes, But, notwithſtanding the Dif- 
ference of the Names, in Bleeding, they have both the ſame 
Effect; and, therefore, I think, more conſpicuous of the 
two ought always to be preferred. However, when the Veins 
of the Feet do not ſufficiently appear, it will be more proper 
to open a Vein about the Ancles, the Calf of the Leg, or the 


" Knces, as I have frequently done, eſpecially as the Nerves and 


Tendons of thoſe Parts are not ſo liable to be wounded, as 
thoſe of the Foot. But it is proper to adviſe the Surgeon here, 


to be cautious in bleeding ſingle Women at the Feet, without 


the Advice of a Phyſician ; for ſome, under the Pretence of 
an Obſtruction of the Menſes, endeavour by this Method, to 
procure a Miſcarriage. _ 

In order to facilitate the Performance of this Operation, Jet 
the Patient bathe his Feet in warm Water, till the Veins. be- 
come tumid ; and the Surgeon ſhould chooſe that Foot, in 


which the Veins are moſt conſpicuous. The Bandage ſhould 


be ticd about the Breadth of two F ingers above the Ancle; and, 


whilſt the Surgeon is taking out his Lancet, the Patient ſhould 
keep his Foot in the warm Water, in order to increaſe the 


Riſing of the Vein. Then the Surgeon, kneeling on one Knee, 


and having dried the Foot, lays it on the other Knee, or on a 
Stool, or on the Edge of the Veſlel which holds the Water. 
He then takes the Foot in his Left Hand, and keeps the Vein 


fixed, as was directed for bleeding in the Arm. If the Veins 


appear not ſufficiently below the Ancles, it will not be impro- 
per to open them above, or in the Calves; and then the Liga- 


ture mult be made at the Diſtance. of the Breadth of two Fin- 


go above the Place of Inciſion, and the Veins may be ren- 
ered conſpicuous by the Method already directed, e muſt, 
alſo, obſerve, with regard to the Surgeon's Poſture, that he 
may place himſelf before the Patient on a low Seat, and put 
the Foot on either Knee, When the Spring-fleam. is uſed, as 
is often done in Germany, it will be then moſt convenient for 
the Patient to put his Foot on a low Stool. 

The Vein being thus opened, the Blood may be received 
into 2 Veſlels ; and, if the Blood does not flow freely, let 
the Foot be again put into the warm Water, which will, alſo, 
prevent the Blood from congealing and ſtagnating in the Wound; 
an Accident which frequently happens. When a ſufficient 
Quantity of Blood has been thus we which* may be 
diſcovered, not only from the Time, but, alſo, from the Quick- 
neſs or Slowneſs of the Evacuation, from the Redneſs of the 
Water, and eſpecially from the Strength of the Patient, the 
Orifice is to be ſtopt by a proper Compreſs and Bandage. The 
Advantages reſulting from this Operation may be ſeen in Ver- 
duc, Caſpar Cadera de Heredia, a Spaniſb Phyſician, Stahl, 
and others. "Theſe Authors have been oppoſed by Hecguet of 
Paris, in his Book ſur la Saignte du Pied, and again defended 
by Jo. Bapt. Sylva, . alſo, a Phyſician of Paris, in his Trea- 
tiſe de Uſage des diferentes Sortes de Saigntes, Amſterdam, 
1729. He was anſwered in 1730, by Chevalier, a Phyſician, 


| and, alſo, by Lue/nay, a Surgeon, both of Paris. 


Or BLezpinG IN THE Fox REHRA D, TEemPLEs, AND 
| OccievrT. 85 . 
Some are of Opinion, that Bleeding at the Veins of the 
Forehead and Temples is more efficacious and expeditious in 
the Cure of violent Pains of the Head, of Vertigos, Melan- 
choly, Madneſs, Deliriums, and the like obſtinate Diſorders of 
the Head than the like Evacuation by Veins more remote 


from the Part affected ; Judging, that the morbid Matter may 
more readily be extracted by the Veins of the Forehead and 


| Temples, by reaſon of their Vicinity, But, in my Opinion, 


the Situation of theſe Veins contributes very little towards 
haſtening the Cure, becauſe they. haue little or no i- 
cation with the internal Parts of the Head, and they generally 


yield but a ſmall Quantity of Blood. The Jugular Vein ſeems 


to me much better adapted to this ſe, as it is ſituated 


very near the Veins of the Forehead and Lemples, which ter- 
' minate in it, as it is larger and more Sonſpicuous, and as it 


communicates with the internal Parts. But if this Operation 
muſt be performed, either hy Order of the Phyſician, ot at the 


_ Requeſt ot 2 the following Directions are neceſſary 


to be obſerved. Let an Handkerchlef or Napkin, be dra vn tight 


* 
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reſſed, thoſe Branches of it may be become more conſpicuous. 
he Vein being open'd, the Patient ſhould incline his Head 


downwards, that the Blood, which is diſcharged flowly and 


ntly, oy not flow into his Eyes or Mouth, A ſufficient 
Ele f Blood being evacuated, unleſs it ſtops ſpontane- 
ouſly, as is often the Caſe, let the Wound be compreſſed with 
the Fingers, the Forehead and Face be waſhed, and afterwards 
let one or two Compreſles, with a Bandage, be. propetly applied. 

Bleeding at the occipital Veins, which communicate wien 
the lateral Sinuſes of the Dura Mater, is proved, both by 
Reaſon and Experience, to be very beneficial in many Diſtem- 
pers of the Brain, eſpecially when it is neceſſary to avert and 
evacuate the Blood from that Part. The celebrated Morgagni 
particularly recommends it in obſtinate lethargic Diſorders, b 
Cupping and Scarifications ; and Zacutus Luſitanus gives an 
Inſtance of an deſperate Apoplexy being cured by Cupping, and 
deep Scarification in the Occiput. De Medic. Princip. Hift. 
Lib. 1. Hift, 33. If the Inciſion is to be made with a Lancet, 


the ſame Method is to be uſed, as in opening the Veins of the 


Forehead and Temples. | 


Or BIEEDINO AT THE . Cx r Rus or THE 
YE. | 


Anatomiſts have obſerved, between the Noſe and the greater 
Canthus, on'each Side of the Face, a Vein, proceeding partly 
from the Eye, and partly from the Forehead, which, like the 
Frontal Vein, deſcends to the external Jugular Vein. Bleed- 
ing in this Vein has been recommended by almoſt all Oculiſts, 
and particularly Dionis, as extremely ſerviceable in violent In- 
flammations of the Eye; tho', in my Opinion, with no better 
Reaſon than in the Veins of the Temple and Forehead. But, 
when this Operation is to be performed, let the Ligature be made 
about the Neck, as before directed, and let the Lancet be care- 
fully introduced into the Vein. e Patient ought, likewiſe, 
to hold down his Head to prevent the Blood from flowing into 


his Mouth; and, as much Blood being diſcharged as may be ne- 


ceſlary, apply a thick triangular Compreſs with proper Band 
For Bleeding in the Eye itſelf, ſee Oc uus. * 


Or BIE E DING AT THE JUGULAR VEINsõ. 


The Operation of Bleeding at the external Jugular Vein, in 


violent Inflammations of the Neck or Quinſey, in Inflamma- 
tions of the Brain, in Madneſs and Melancholy, in Inflamma- 
tions of the Eyes, in Apoplexies, Head-achs, lethargic Diſor- 


about the Neck ; by which means the Jugular Vein being com- 


LY 


ders, and violent Diſeaſes of the Head, is very antient ; and 


many of the Moderns have recommended this Practice, be- 
cauſe, by it, the violent Influx of the Blood into the Part affe- 
ed, and the Collection and Stagnation of the Humours, may be 
moſt expeditiouſly prevented. Beſides, there is no Danger in 
the Operation, as theſe Veins, extending on each Side of the 
Neck from the Head to the Clavicles, lie immediately under 
the Skin, and are ſufficiently large and conſpicuous. But, be- 
fore the Inciſion, it will be proper to make a Ligature tighter 
than ordinary about the lower Part of the Neck, which muſt 
be ſtraitened by the Patient, or an Aſſiſtant, till the Veins be- 
come turgid ; or, a looſe Bandage being thrown about the Pa- 
tient's Neck, it may be drawn down towards his Breaſt by him- 
ſelf, or an Aſſiſtant. By this means the Jugular Veins, being 
compreſſed on each Side, will become more turgid, without 
obſtructing Reſpiration. nn on 
When the Veins are ſufficiently tumid, that is to be choſen 
which is moſt conſpicuous, when the whale Head or Fauces are 


affected; but when the Diſeaſe Iies only on one Side of the 


Head, or in one of the Eyes, that Vein is, in my Opinion, to 
be preferred, which is ſituated on the morbid Side. A ſufficient 
Quantity of Blood being drawn, the Ligature muſt be removed, 
the Wound compreſſed by the Finger, and Compreſſes witha cir- 
cular Bandage muſt be applied and thus the Bleeding is ſtopt with- 
out any Danger of a fr Hzmorrhage, as I have often experi- 
enced, It is, indeed, true, that the Patient is very ſubject to faint 
in this Operation; but that Circumſtance is attended with no 
bad Conſequence, "Tralles, a learned Phyſician of Breflaw, 
publiſhed in 1735. an excellent Treatiſe on the Uſefulneſs of 
this Operation. Lok; jt 3 05 


Tux Mzrnop oF BLEEDING IN THE VEnz RA NN. 
| in thoſe Veins, under the End of the Tongue, is 
by ſome ei beneficial in a Quinſey, or Inflammation of 
the Neck, eſpecially if a Vein has been before opened ſeveral 
times in the Foot, Arm Neck ; for, hy theſe means, ' the 
inſpiſſated and ſtagnant Blood is 2 diſcharged. The 
Operation may be thus performed : Make a Ligature about the 


Necks as was: already directed; then, raiſing the End of the 


Tongue with the Left Hand, open both theſe Veins 
with the Lancet, one aſter another; for one of them will never 


"a 


- 
* 
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diſcharge a ſufficient Quantity of Blood. When it becomes 
neceſſary to ſtop the Hzmorrhage, unbind the Ligature, and it 
commonly. — ſpontaneouſly ; but, if it ſhould ſtill continue, 
let the Patient hold a little Vinegar, or Pontac Wine, in his 
Mouth; or, if neceſſary, apply to the Wound a little Vitriol, 
or Alum, or a Compreſs dipt in ſome aſtringent Medicines, 
till the Bleeding ſtops. © But there is ſeldom any Danger of a 
violent r here; and, unleſs the Diſcharge be copious, 


In Diſeaſes of the Fauces, little Effect can be expected from it. 
T ur Mar non or BLEEDING BY THE Veins OF THE 
| Penis. , 2-0 4 


In ſome violent Inflammations of the Penis, this Operation 
has a wonderful Effect, and is ſometimes more ſucceſsful than 
almoſt every other Remedy. Introduce your Lancet about the 
Middle or back Part of that large Vein, which runs along the 


ſuperior. Side of the Penis, and is already ſufficiently tumehed 


from the Nature of the Diſorder ; let the Evacuation be con- 
tinued, till the Penis becomes flaccid, or till a Quantity is diſ- 
charged proportionable to the Degree of the Diſeaſe. n the 
Wound may be cloſed with the Finger, and Compreſſes are to be 
appled, with a Bandage proper for the Penis, Particular Care 
muſt be taken in this Operation, to avoid wounding the adjacent 
Nerves ind Arteries, which might produce fatal Effects; and 
not to make the Bandage too tight,” which might increaſe the 
Inflammation. ) | : 


Or ThE ACCIDENTS WHICH ARISE FROM BLEEDING. 
Tur METHOD OF TREATING AN ECCHYMoOSIs, 


An Ecchymoſis is an Extravaſation of the Blood, from the 
Vein, between the Fleſh and the Skin. Of this Diſorder there 
are different Degrees; as when a great Part of the Arm is ſo 
violently affected, that it not only becomes livid, black, and 
ſwelled, but is, likewiſe, affected with Inflammations, Pains, 
Suppurations, and a Gangrene. | 
This Diſorder is produced, either when the Surgeon has cut 
the Vein entirely through, or, which is more frequently the 
Caſe, when the Patient has uſed ſome violent Exerciſes, eſpe- 
cially of the wounded Arm, too ſoon after the Operation ; for 
by theſe means it may very readily happen, that the · Blood may 
be extravaſated from the wounded Vein, between the Fleſh and 
Skin, more or leſs in proportion to the Violence of the Exer- 
iſe. | 
je When the Quantity of extravaſated Blood is but ſmall, little 
Danger is to be apprehended ; for the ſtagnant Blood may be 
eaſily diſcuſſed, by applying a Compreſs dipt in Vinegar and 
Salt, or in Spirit of Wine, Sometimes the Blood degenerates 
into Pus, and then the Suppuration ſhould be promoted by a 
Diachylon-plaiſter ; and when the Matter is once ripened, it 
will ſpontaneouſly make its Way by Degrees, without Inciſion. 
As long as any Pus appears to be diſcharged, it ſhould be nol 
expreſſed with the Fingers, and the Wound may be healed wi 
a Diachylon- plaiſter. | 
If the Quantity of ſtagnating Blood be very conſiderable, there 
is little or no Hope of a Diſcuſſion : For the vitiated Blood 
generally degenerates into a violent Inflammation and Suppura- 
tion, and ſometimes into a Gangrene. In order to prevent 
theſe' Conſequences, let the Surgeon make frequent Inciſions 
in the livid Part, for evacuating the ſtagnating Blood. He 
may then apply a Diachylon-plaiſter, or Fomentations proper 
for Contuſions, or Phlegmons. But if, as often happens, a 


violent Inflammation, or even a Gangrene, affects the Arm, 


it ought to be frequently ſcarified, and digeſtive Fomentations, 
or Cataplaſms, ſhould be applied. But, in theſe Caſes, it is 


often neceſſary to take a ſufficient Quantity of Blood from an- 


other Part of the Body, and to exhibit reſolvent Medicines in- 
ternally, till the Violence of the Inflammation, or the Gan- 
grene, abates; or till it entirely ceaſes, d 


Tux METHOD or TREATING A NEeRvE OR Txpon 
— IHE '_ WOUNDED IN BLEEDING. 


| A Nerve or Tendon may be certainly known to be wounded 
in Bleeding, if the Patient, at the time of Inciſion, feels moſt 
acute Pains, ſo that he can ſcarcely refrain from a vehement 
Outcry ; eſpecially if the Pains continue, and are followed by 
Tumors, Inflammations, Spaſms, or, likewiſe, a _ Rigor and 
Convulſions of the Limb: Which Symptoms, if not time- 
ly relieved, are ſucceeded by moſt dangerous Convullions, .a 
Gao: and Death itſelf. | | 
Among the various Methods of remedying this Malady, that 
ſcems the moſt excellent, which was formerly performed by 
Pars on the French King Charles IX. No ſooner had the King 
ſignified his Pain, by crying out at the Inſtant that the Vein 
was opened, than Pare juſtly ſufpeted, that a Nerve had 
been wounded. Immediately the Arm began to ſwell, and 
grow rigid, with the Acuteneſs of the Pain. Hereupon the 


King's Phyſicians, in Conſaltation with Part, agreed upon 


P HI 

| on the 
following Method: They firſt injected into the Wound, Oil 
of Turpentine with reQtihed Spirit of Wine ; then they applied 
to the whole Arm the Emplaſtrum Diachalciteos, diſſolved in 
Vi and Oil of-Roſes ; then — uſed the expulſive Band- 
age inning at the Hand, and aſcending gradually in con- 
tinued ſpiral Turns to the Shoulder; by which means, the Mo- 


lent Impulſe of the Blood, and the Inflammation, were not 


only abated, but the Pain, alſo, diminiſhed by degrees. In 
order to complete the Cure, they applied to the Arm the fol- 
lowing Cataplaſm, till the Pain entirely ceaſed. 2 


Take of the Meal of Barley, and Vetches, each two 

ODunces;; of the Flowers of Chamomile, and Melilor, 
each two Handfuls ; of freſh Butter, an Ounce add an 
half: Boil them in Soap-ſuds into a Cataplaſm. 


Thus, though the natural Activity of the Arm was impaired 
_ _— entire Months, yet it gradually recovered its former 
trength. . | : 
However, it may not be improper, in this Method of Cure, 
to ſubſtitute, inſtead of the Oil of Turpentine, and Spirit of 
Wine, the Peruvian Balſam, or Hungary Water, which 
may be for ſome Days inſtilled into the Wound, till the Pain 
diminiſhes. As the —— = Diachalciteos is rarely to be 
found in the Shops, in room of it, the Emplaſtrum Diapom- 
pholygos, or the Plaiſter of red Lead, may be uſed. But great 
Care muſt be taken, whilſt,the Remedies are preparing, that 
the Wound be not expoſed to the Air. It will, — be 
proper, immediately to apply any Sort of Plaiſter, which is 
the readieſt, to the Wound, and iv wrap up the whole Arm 
in Linen Cloths moiſten'd in Oxycrate, which will both leſſen 
the Inflammation, and defend the Wound from the Injuries of 
the external Air. If the Patient be of a vigorous plethoric Ha- 
bit, Bleeding in another Part may tend to prevent the Inflam- 
mation. Scultetus, in C/. 87. gives a certain Ointment, which 
he commends as an excellent Remedy in Punctures of the 
Nerves ; where he, alſo, informs us, that he has ſucceſsfully 
divided entirely, or cut through, ſome of theſe wounded Nerves, 
Heifttr's Surgery. | 

FBHLEBOTOMUS, A Lancet, or a Fleam : Inſtruments 
uſed for Bleeding, 

PHLEDONODES, gaeforalts, See PHLEBODONODES. 

PHLEGMA, eaiſue. Phlegm, Every Humour, ſays Ga- 
len, Lib. 2. de Diff. Feb. Cap. 6. which is both cold and hu- 
mid, comes under the Denomination of Phlegma, ** if. we 
* would ſpeak in the Language of Hippocrates, and accord- 
& ing to the uſual Cuſtom, not only of the antient, but modern 
% Greeks; or,” as he ſays a little after, “if you pleaſe, you 
© may call it Scindapſus.” Of Phlegm there are four pe- 
cies, the vitreous, ſweet, acid, and ſalt: Theſe are reduced 
by Galen, de Diff. Feb. Lib. 2. Cap. 6, to three. But, in his 
Book de Plenitud. he makes five Species of it. 

Phlegma, alſo, in Hippocrates, as Galen ſays in his Exegefis, 
ſignifies not only a white and cold Humour, but, alſo, an In- 
wr Es [paiſocir]. Inſtances to this Purpoſe are innume- 
rable. 4 
Pblægmaſia, bs ſuacin, in the ſame Author, ſignifies not only 
an Inflammation in the common, but is ſometimes to be under- 
ſtood of the violent Heat excited by a Fever; as Lib. de R. J. 
J. A. But gavypecin 7% ws is a pituitous Sort of Urine, 
abounding with a groſs and cold Humour, 5 

Phlegmainon, 9aſpaivan, ſignifies not only inflamed, but 
ſometimes imports tumid, and increaſed in Bulk ; as may be 
ſhewn from many Places in Hippocrates, in which Ke, to 


extenuate, and ga+ſueivity, to induce a Tumor, are ſet in Oppo- 


ſition: Many Inſtances of this Senſe of the Verb may be given 
from the Book de Locis in Homine. Focſius. | 
PHLEGMAGOGUS, ga:ſueſoy%, Phlegmagogue. An 
Epithet for ſuch Cathartics as purge off Phlegm. | 
PHLEGMASIA, gpreſuecia. An Inflammation. 
PHLEGMAT IAE, ew Perſons abounding with 
Phlegm are thus called, by Hippocrates. 
LEGMATORRHAGIA. Salnuthus, Obſervat. 37. 
Cent. 1. gives an Account of a Diſorder, which he calls by ae | 
Name, is was a very conſiderable Flux of thin Phlegm 
from the Noſtrils, which continued for three Days, and was 
cured by the Uſe of the Cephalic Pills, 4s 


 PHLEGMONE, eee. A Phlegmon, or Inflammation, 


See Ix r LAMMHAT IO. 

PHLEGMONO DES. Reſembling an Inflammation. 

PHLEPS, ed. A Vein. But among the Antients it ſig- 
nified both the Arteries and Veins. | 

PHLIZ, ea, in the Scamnum of Hippecrates, or other 
Machines of that Kind, are the upright wooden Poſts, which 
are bored to receive the Ends of the Axes, and in which they 
turn. Oribaſius de Machinamentis, Gap. 24. Or, as Galen ex- 

B N plains 


Pains it, in his Exegeſir, ſtrait Pieces of Wood, fixed oppoſite 
to each other, like the Poſts of a Door. 
PHLOGINON, ei The Name of a liquid Colly- 
rium, deſcribed —_— Lib. 4. de C. M. 8. L. Cap. 7. 
PHLOGISTOS, gaofis4s, Inflammable. The Liquor called 
tber, is called, alſo, Phlogi/ton, on account of its great In- 
flammability. | 
PHLOGIUM. A Name ſor the Viola; tricolor ; horten- 
; repens. | 
pf OGODES, ,s Of a Flame - colour, intenſely 
red, 8 ; | i 
PHLOGOEIDES, e ,. The ſame as PHLOGODES. 
PHLOGOSIS, gaiſacis, An Inflammation; or an Heat 
and Exeſtuation of any Part, without an inflammatory Tumor. 
Willis ſpeaks frequently of a Phlogoſis of the animal Spirits; 
but, I am afraid, no juſt Idea can be framed of ſuch a Phlogo- 
fis, till ſuch time as we know, that animal Spirits really exiſt, 
and we are better acquainted with their Natures, 
PHLOMIS. . 
The Characters are; | 
The Root is perennial ; the Leaves thick; the Galea large, 
hollow, falcated ; the Beard trifid, the middle Segment being 
large, broad, marginated, and extended ons the Galea, 
| which cloſely preſſes upon the Beard: The Calyx is a ſhort, 
wide, pentagonal Tube, ſometimes indented: The Seeds are 
oblong. ; CET; 
. mentions eight Species of Phlomis; which are, 
1. Phlomis; Narbonenſis; folio Hormini; flore purpura- 


ſcente. J. 178. Marrubium, nigrum, longifolium. C. B. P. 


230. Herba venti, Monſpelienſibus. J. B. 3. App. 854. 
2. Phlomis; fruticoſa; Salviæ folio latiore, & rotundiore. 


Tourn. Inft. 177. Boerh. Ind. A. 160. Phlomis. Offic.. Sal- 


via fruticoſa lutea latifolia, five Verbaſcum ſylveſtre quartum 


Matthioli. Park. T heat. 51. Raii Hift, 1. 511. Verba ſcum 
latis Salvie foliis. C. B. P. 240. Verbaſcum Matthioli, Ger. 
62 55 Emac. 767. YELLOW SAGE. 

t 


gent, and reckon'd among vulnerary Plants. 

. Phlomis ; fruticoſa ; Salviz folio longiore, & anguſtiore. 
7. 177. Ferbaſcum 272 Ta Dod. „ fruti- 
coſa, minor, lutea, Verbaſci ſoliis incanis. M. H. 3. 397. 
4. Phlomis; fruticoſa; folio ſubrotundo, breviore, fore lu- 
teo. Verbaſculum, ee, Alpin. Exot. 109. P ſeudo- 
ſalvia, minor, Cretica, lutea. M. H. 3. 397. ; 
Dioſcorides ſays, that the Flowers are good to dye Hairs of 
a Gold-colour ; and that the Leaves cure Ambuſtions. Galen 
writes, that the Leaves are moderately drying, and digeſtive. 
Proſper Alpinus de Plantis exoticis. 

. Phlomis ; Samia; herbacea ; folio Lunariæ. T. Cor. 10. 

6. Phlomis ; Orientalis; folis laciniatis. T. Cor. 10. 

7. Phlomis ; Orientalis; anguſto & longiori folio ; flore lu- 
teo. 7. Cor. 10. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 
The Phlemis fruticoſa was called by the Antients Jerbaſcum; 

for which Reaſon Tournefort makes it belong to that Kind. 
The medicinal Virtues are not known; only it is recommended 
with the Lamium and Galeopfis : The Juice, however, is emol- 
lient. 1 0 Plant. adſeript. Boerhaav. | 
PHLUS, eds. This Word occurs, Lib. de intern. Ae. 
where we read, Y & Ti x29aay vad Tas % du oe, de 
And on the Head, under the Hairs, there is, as it were, a Cor- 
tex. In this Paſſage e ſignifies the ſame as . (phloos Ys 
or ports ( phie), that is, a Cortex, or ſcaly Skin, like t 
Exuviæ or Slough of a Serpent: For which Reaſon Caluus 
renders the Word /quamulas, ** ſmall Scales. Hefychins, alſo, 
expounds pas by PA, e, ( Lepychanon), and AtTvgiy 
(Lepyron), Words much of the fame Import. | 

| PAL CTANA, evi“, from Ad, to boil. Small 
Eruptions on the Skin, ariſing from an hot or acrimonious Hu- 
mour. 2 ſometimes repreſents them, as reſembling 
thoſe Puſtules which appear after Ambuſtions. 
PHLYCTAÆENOIDES. An Epithet of Puſtules which re- 
ſemble Phhyctænæ. Blancard. 

' PHLYCTIDES, ei,. The fame as PRLVCT RNA. 

PHLYSIS. An Eruption on the Skin, from a Redundance 
of Humours. Caftellus from Galen. 

* PHLYZACION, gav7dziur, A Puſtule, or Veſication on 
the Skin, excited by Fire or Heat. Sometimes it imports the 
ſame as PHLYCT ANR. | | 

PHOCA, or Vitulus Marinus. The Sea Calf. An amphi- 
bious Animal, which lives ſometimes in the Sea, and ſome- 
times on Shore, but moſt in the Sea. It is ſaid, that the Fins 
of this Animal, eſpecially thoſe taken from the Right Side, ex- 
Cite Sleep, when applied to the Head: Its Fat has an emollient 
Quality, and, if rubbed on the Region of the Uterus, is thought 

roper to provoke the Menſes, and 
fade of the Skin of it are, alſo, thought'to be a good Preſer- 
vative againſt the Gout. . Lemery, Traits des Drogues., 


* 2 


is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Tune: It is aftrin- 


— 2 Vapours: Shoes 


|, - 
PHOC ENA. A Species of Dolphin, ſomewhat thicket 
and ſhorter than the ordinary Kind;; the Fat of which is 
2 reſolutive, and good for the Nerves. Lemery dn 
rogucs. | © 8 
PHODES, or PHOIDES, edis, or paid te. The ſame as 
PHAUSINGES. | * 
PHOENICTTES. A Name for the Judaicus Lapis. 
PHOENICIUM EMPLASTRUM. The Zmplaſtrum 
Diachalcites, or Diapalma. | : 165% | ig 
PHOENICIUS MORBUS. TheE/zphantiafis. See LR RA. 
PHOENICOPTERUS, gane : Name of a 
Bird, frequently mentioned by the Antients, whoſe To 
and Brains were eſteem'd great Delicacies. I don't know, that 
it is certain what Bird this was; but, by the Derivation, it ſhould 
have red Wings. 3 „„ 
Lemery deſcribes the Phoenicopterus, as a Bird as large as an 
Heron, of an Aſh- colour, with a crooked Bill, and very long 
Neck, which lives upon ſmall Fiſh, and Shell-fiſh : He ſays it 


is eſteem'd aperitive, and good for the Epilepſy ; and that the 


Fat is reſolutive, and good for the Nerves, | 
PHOENICURUS, The Name of a Bird called, alſo, 

Rubecula, Ruticilla, and Erithacus. Lemery ſays, it is about 

the Size of a Cuckow, and has a red Tail, as the Derivation 

of the Name imports, It is eſteem'd good for the Epilepſy, 

niches eaten, or in Broth. The Fat is reſolutive, and ano- 
ne, 

"PHOENIGMUS, g , from poly, a red Colour. A 
Rubification, or Rubefaction, of the Skin; that is, an Ex- 
citement of a Redneſs of the Skin, by means of acrid Appli- 
cations, 

PHOENIX. A Name for the Gramen ; Loliaceum ; folio 
& Spica anguſtiore. See LoLium. 

PHOLAS. The Name of a Sea Shell-hſh, ſomewhat like 
a Muſſel, which grows to the Rocks at the Bottom of the Sea, 
and is faid to be good Food. The Shell, powder'd, and taken 
internally, is ſaid to be aperitive, and good for the Stone. 

PHOLIS, goais. A Scale of Metal. | 

PHOLLIDODES, geddes, Lib. 4. Epid. is apply'd to 
Tumors in the Legs, and ſignifies ſoft, lax, and fungous, as in 
thoſe who labour under an Anaſarca, and eſpecially, a Leuco- 
phlegmatia. All theCopies, indeed, read pose, whichCaluus 
renders ſquamous, becauſe gebs is the ſame as Amis (lepis) a 
Scale like that of Fiſhes, or Serpents. Whence the Paſlige in 
Hippocrates above-mention'd, ſuppoſing this to be the true 
Reading, may be underftood of ſuch Tumors in the Legs, as, 
by reaſon of the Drineſs and Corrugation of the Skin, and the 
want of Aliment, are cover'd with a ſcaly ſort of Subſtance, 
as with a Cortex, as is often obſervable in the Legs and Feet, 
and other Parts, under a Cachexy or Dropſy. But perhaps for 
PorMd'ad'ts we are to read gornmad'ss ( Pholiicodes) which ſig- 
nifies fungous, lax and empty like Husks, void of Seeds, as 
Galen expounds the Word in his Exegeſis, with an Eye, it is 
probable, to the Place in Lib. 4. Epid. where it is ſaid, 2d 
go\niwd'ia gaui]aiviueaa, e the puſtulous Eruptions were ſoft 
„and lax.” Erotian expounds g9AmMxadn by kenn and 
AsTpad'n, ſquamous and ſcabrous, as if exaſperated by the Lepra; 
for the Antients, he ſays, called the Aſperities of the Skin, 

oceeding from the P/ora, and the like Affections, by the 

ame of p3AAues, Phallices. And this affixes a very different 
Idea to the Word, which muſt then be underſtood of thoſe 
Tumors, which are exaſperated with a ſort of ſquamous 


Cruſt, as is ſometimes obſervable in cachectic Bodies. 


PHORACIODES, gex@d'ss, from ggg (phoros), which 
in the Exegeſis is expounded by tuouaazn]es (ey/ylleptos), diſ- 
poſed for Conception, Lib. 2. Yura. is ſpoken of the Orifice 
of the Uterus, as open and duly qualified in order for Con- 
ception. But Fce/ius ſuſpects, that the Word ought to be read 
eagle (pharcidedes), which Galen and Erotianexpound by 
puli as (rutidodes) corrugated. But he ſhould rather like to 
read, he ſays, gogyerad'ss (phorganedes), becauſe gogyarn (Phor- 
gans) is expounded, in He/ychius, by 4geii]ns (Aræotes), as im- 
porting the Orifice of the Uterus to be lax, rare, and open ; 
which, Lib. de Muliebr. Nat. and Lib. de Morb. Mul. on 


the ſame Occaſion, is expreſſed by *vev (eury), wide, ex- 


panded. | | 
PHORIMOS, oben An Epithet for that Species of 


Alum, which is call'd in the Shops, Roch- alum. 
PHORINE, gogivn. The Skin of a Man or Beaft, or, ac- 
cording to Pollux, an Hog's-skin. Thus, Lib. de R. V. I. A. 
aking of Swines-fleſh, it is ſaid, that it ought to be eaten 
yeu Tg pogiens, that is, as Galen ſays, in his Commentary, 
dev Ts hz, „ without the Skin.“ Selm is, alſo, ſpoken 
of the human Skin, which by. ſome, too, is called Tupirn ( Pyrine), 


as Heſychius obſerves. ; 
P 88, es. Light; but it, alſo, ſignifies the black Circle, 
which ſurrounds the Pupil of the Eye. 1 
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PHOSPHORUS, from ec, Light, and eite, to bring. 
The Name of a Collyrium, in Galen, L. 4. de Comp. M. 8. . 
Cb. 7. It is the ſame as the Diacrocv. ; 
ere are ſeveral ' Chymical Preparations call'd by this 
Name, which ſhine in the Dark, ſome of which I have taken 
Notice of under the Article ALUMEN mn. 
© +.» HirsrorY or PHosPHORUS: | | 
The Phoſphorus igneus differs from other naturally ſhini 
Bodies, in 2. hae ic is in reality nothing but a kind of 2 
cealed Fire, which diſcovers itſelf. by its Light and Smoke; 
but, if you rub it harder, it will break out into a Flame. This 
Diſcovery appeared about the Year 1677 ; but way preceded 
by Baldwin's Phoſphorus, which is an artificial Imitation of 
the natural Bolognian Stone, os N Adolphus Baldwin, 
Governor of a certain Place in Mi ſuia, happened to diſſolve 
Chalk in Aqua Fortis, or Spirit of Nitre, which laſt he again 
brought over by the Fire; and he found the remaining Body 
to imbibe the Light, when expoſed thereto, and retain it for 
ſome time, and carry it along with it into a dark Place, as a 
Sponge does the Water it has imbibed. This Experiment 
did not a little ſtartle the Carteſſans, (very few of whom had 
ſeen the Bolognian Stone) that Light ſhould of a ſudden be- 
come a gtoſs and portable Thing, whoſe Rays they ſuppoſed 
to conti in Preſſion only, and to be propagated in an Inſtant 
of Time. Baldwin, in an obſcure manner, deſeribed his Ex- 
periment in a Treatiſe intituled Aurum Aura, | 
To this ſucceeded Brand of Hamburgh's Invention, named 
the Phoſphorus igneus, the Pyropus, and afterwards, by way of 
Eminence, the Fhoſphorus, which was diſcovered in this man- 
ner. Brand had fallen on a Chymical Proceſs, extant in a 
rinted Book, which taught how to prepare from Urine a 
Laser fit to ripen a Particle of Silver into Gold; and in la- 
bouring on this he found out his Phoſphorus. He had ſome 
Acquaintance with Jo. Daniel Kraft, of the Council of Com- 
merce to the Elector of Saxony; and, by his means, with Fo. 
Kunkel, one of the ſaid Prince's Bed-chamber ; but who, un- 
der that Character, performed Chymical Proceſſes. On per- 
ſuading Brand, that this Arcanum might be ſold to the Great 
at an high Price, and offering him their Aſſiſtance, * 
| tained the Compoſition from him. And, upon going from "a 
den to Hamburgh, they both ſaw and learned from him the 
Proceſs of the Phoſphorus. But Kunkel, © upon his Return 
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Home, had committed ſome Miſtake in the Proceſs, and for a 


Jong time could not hit upon the Phoſphorus ; and he ſent 
a Ar, to Brand, complaining that the Secret was not 
fincerely communicated to him. But Brand, repenting that he 
had been ſo eaſy in imparting the Secret, delayed to ſatisſy 


him. Kunkel, in the mean time, after various Trials, cor- 


rected the Error himſelf : Whence he pretended to be the In- 
ventor; and of this Brand bitterly complained, _ 


9 who was a Man of a good Addreſs, undertook to 


vend the Diſcovery among the Great; and, in his Way to Eng- 
land, he made me a viſit at Hanover; and ingenuouſly men- 
tioned to me, both the Matter of the Proceſs, and its Author 
Brand; and he likewiſe ſhewed the Experiment of the Phof- 
phorus, to the great Surprize of Duke John Frederic ; and 
afterwards in England to K. Charles II. Prince Rupert, the 
illuſtrious Mr. Boyle, and others, of which there is an Account 
by Dr. Heok. But he never, as far as I know, mentioned 
himſelf as the Inventor. The Phoſphorus was firſt ſent into 
France by me to Huygens ; and at length the Compoſition it 
ſelf was, by the Nuſkrious T/chirnhauſen, upon his Return 
from Germany into France, communicated from me to the 
Royal Academy, to whom Huygens had already ſhewn the 
thing. That Boyle had got but an imperfect Deſcription of 
it, appears from his Diſſertation on Phoſphorus ; for his Phoſ- 
phorus differs from Brand's only in this, that it is more im- 
perfect. 
” But Duke John Frederic, as he was a magnificent and ge- 
nerous Prince, ordered that I ſhould. ſend for the Inventor: 
Brand, therefore, came to. Hanover, and me communi- 
cated to us the Proceſs ; for, whatever he did, I imitated in 
another Laboratory. Upon collecting a large Quantity of 
Urine,” Brand came to us, and went 2 the Proceſs. 
Upon Brand's Return to Hamburgh,. the Duke ſettled an 
annual Penſion upon him, which was punctually paid him till 
the Duke's Death; and this probably was the anly conſiderable 
Encouragement which he reaped from his Phoſphorus. 
I myſelf ſhewed to the ſame Prince, who was very curious 
in theſe Matters, another kind of Phoſphorus, which we 
may call the abbey rage which does not acquire its 
ſhining Quality from Light, as the Bolognian Bala- 
win's Phoſphorus, but from Heat. There is a kind of Sub- 
ſtance found in Mines, capable of being diſſolved by Fire, 
with the Powder of which if you draw Letters and Figures 
on an iron Plate, and lay the Plate upon burning Coals, the 


continued 


to reduce the Whole to a fluid Form. 
made may be rubbed upon the Clothes, the Hair, or the 


Sttokes ſhine, though the Plate bs hot ignited, and thou 
3 4 8 of lu e ee from the Coah to ooh 
= | . 


It is a thing commonly known, that hard Bodies acquire 
Heat, and 1 laſt take 85 by Motion; and the Flame pro- 
duced by the Attrition of two Pieces of Wood was, by the 
antient Saxons, regarded as a religious Ceremony. But we 
are not ſo well acquainted with the Manner, in which Smiths 
at our Mines kindle the Fire extinguiſhed in their * 
They ſtrike, with an Hammer, an iron Bar on its very Edge, 
and which is wont to come from the Mines, in the Form of a 
quadrangular Priſm, This Bar they ſhift, that the Edge may 
be alternately ſtruck, now on the Right, and m_— on the 
Left : Thus it immediately becomes hot, and, after repeated 
1585 glowing hot, ſo as to ſet on Fire any inflammable 
atter. | | | 
Me have, beſides, other kinds of Phoſphori, in which there 
are no Traces of Fire, the principal of which we owe to Foh. 
Bernouilli, who has improved the Obſervations of others on 
Mercury ſhining in Vacuo, and carried it ſo far, that now it 
may be produced at Pleaſure; whereas before Mercury was 
rarely, and by chance, made to ſhine. It is credible, that this 
Phoſphorus always retains its ſhining Quality, or, arleaſt, for a 
long time; becauſe it does not ſtand in need of the free Air 
to make it ſhine, like the Phoſphorus igneus, but emits a Light 
by only ſhaking it in a Glaſs, hermetically ſealed ; and with this 
the King of Pruſſia was ſo well pleaſed, that he rewarded the 
Inventor with a Gold Medallion. I underſtand, that M. 
Dutal at Paris, and others, have labouted with remarkable 
Succeſs in eſtabliſhing and promoting this Phoſphorus, Tt 
would be worthy Inquiry, what Quantity of Light might be 
produced by many fuck Phoſphori, continually ſhook ; for a 
aking may eaſily be effected by means ofa Machine, 
and the Light of many Phoſphori may be collected either by 
Refractlon or Reflexion, an ö which I wonder has 
not been hitherto attempted. Leibnitz, in the Miſcellanea 
Berolinenſia. | 


Dx. SnAw's ACcounT or Posrhokus. 


We took half a Dram of Camphire, and ground it in a 
'aſs Mortar, with three Grains of the ſolid Phoſphorus of 
rine; then added as much eſſential Oil of Cloves, as ſerved _ 
The Mixture thus 


Hands, without Danger of Burning, 

The ſucceſsful Method of making it is this: Evaporate any 
Quantity of freſh Urine over a gentle Fire, to a black, and 
almoſt dry Subſtance ; then with two Pounds thereof tho- 
roughly mix twice its Weight of fine Sand. Put the Mixture 
into a ſtrong- coated Retort of Stone; and, having poured a 
Quart or two of clear Water into a large Receiver with a long 
Neck, join it to the Retort, and work in a naked Fire; let 
the Heat be ſmall for the two firſt Hours; then increaſe it gra- 
dually to the utmoſt Violence, and continue thus for three or 
four Hours ſucceſſively, At the Expiration of whichTime, there 
will paſs int6 the Receiver a little Phlegm, and volatile Salt, 
much black fetid Oil, and, laſtly, the Vier of the Phoſ- 
phorus in form of white. Clouds 3 Which. either ſtick to the 

ides of the Receiver, like a fine yellow Skin, or fall to the 
Bottom in form of a ſmall Sand. Now let the Fire go out; 
but take not away the Receiver, before it is cold, for fear of 
fetting the Phoſphorus on Fire by admitting the Air. To re- 
duce theſe ſmall Grains into one Piece, put them into a little 
Tin Ingot-mould, along with Water; heat the Ingot to make 
the Grains melt together ; then add cold Water, till the 
Matter is congealed into one ſolid Stick, like Bees-wax ; which, 
being cut into little Pieces, fit to enter the Mouth of a Phial, 
may be 2. by Water, and keeping the Glaſs cloſe ſtop- 
oo It the Glaſs were not to be ſtopped; the Phoſphorus 
would turn black on its Surface, and at length be ſpoiled, 
The Cautions required to make the Proceſs ſucceed' are; 
I. To evaporate the Urine, while it is recent. 2. To prevent 
its boiling over, and ſo loſing the moſt unctuous Part. 3. To 
let the Matter afterwards ferment in the Cold. 4, To mix 
the black Matter with Sand, to prevent its melting and run- 
ning together. 5. To uſe a Stone Retort, thoſe of Farth 
being too porous, and ſuffering the Phoſphorus to | tranſude - 
ſooner than paſs into the Receiver, 6. To have the Receiver 
very lrgey and with a very long Neck, to preyent its. breaki 
ind over-heating ; which would either evaporate the white Va- 
pour, wherein the Phoſphorus conſiſts, or elle prevent its 
coagulating, 7. To put Water into the Receiver for keeping 
it cool, and quenching the Phoſphorus, as it falls to the 
Bottom. 8. To make the Fire ſmall at firſt, that the Retort 
may be preſerved, and the black Matter gradually dried ; which 
would otherwiſe ſwell and come over in a black Froth. Laſtly, 
a | it 
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iu is found neceſſary, that the Urine for the Operation be of 


ſuch as uſe Malt Liquors, rather than Wine. All theſe Cir- 
cumſtances being required for obtaining the Phoſphorus to Ad- 
vantage, no wonder if ſo many of thoſe who attempted it 
miſcarried. 1 . | | 7 by 
This Operation 4 be greatly ſortened, by freezing and 
concentrating freſh - Urine ; afterwards evaporating it with 
Care; then digeſting it per ſe, in the manner above-men- 
tioned,” When thoroughly digeſted, commit the Matter, in a 
large Quantity, to an iron Pot, with an earthen Head, as the 
Chymiſts uſually do, for making Spirits of Hartſhorn, 
or the Spirit and Salt of Urine, n thus all the Salt and 
Oil are obtained, let the Caput Mortuum be taken out, and 
mixed with twice its own Weight of Alum, The Matter may 
now be put into a_well-coated long Neck, and worked wit 
Care in a reverberatory Furnace, into very large Receivers 
filled with Water, and connected to the Necks by Adapters; 
the lower Ends whereof may enter the Water, as in diſtilling 
of Quickſilver ; the Operation being continued for eight or 
ten Hours, And this we apprehend to be the beſt way hitherto 
known of procuring Phoſphorus to Advantage. Dr. Wall in- 
forms us, that Mr. Boyle, being concern'd to find how ſmall a 
Proportion of Phoſphorus was afforded by Urine, deſired him 
to look out for another Subject, that might afford it in greater 
Plenty. The Doctor afterwards cauſing a Piece of dry Matter 
to be dug up in the Fields, where Night-men emptied: their 
Carts, he obſerved a great Number of ſmall Particles of Phoſ- 


phorus therein. This Matter the Doctor immediately carried 


to Mr. Boyle ; who ſet Bilgar the Chymiſt to work upon it: 
But he could obtain very little Phoſphorus from it, till another 
Material was added to it in Diſtillation; and then he procured 


Phoſphorus in ſuch Plenty, that, ſelling large Quantities at ſix 


Guineas the Ounce, he ſoon became rich, and left England. 


The Matter which thus fixes and increaſes the Phoſphorus, we 


apprehend to be Alum ; which is itſelf not only prepared from 

rine, but appears to afford the ſame kind of Acid that Phoſ- 
phorus yields by burning. For, upon its Analyſis, Phoſphorus 
appears to be a Compoſition of a ſtrong acid and an inflamma- 
ble Matter, exactly in the manner of common Brimſtone; 


whence it may not improperly be called an animal Sulphur, 


ccordingly, like common Brimſtone, it will burn under a 
Glaſs-bell, and afford Flowers, that become an acid Liquor, 
like Oleum Sulphuris per Campanam, by attracting the Moiſture 
of the Air, 5 . 

And in this manner it has been uſed, ſo as to produce ex- 
traordinary Changes upon Metals, eſpecially in the philoſophi- 
cal View; the Acid itſelf, even without Heat, proving a 
Menſtruum to perhaps all the Metals. But when this Acid is 
driven into the Pores of the Metal, by the Action of the 
Flame in burning the Phoſphorus, it ſeems productive of much 
greater Effects; as is known to thoſe acquainted with the 

fblimer Metallurgy. This Phoſphorus, of all the kinds hitherto 
diſcovered, ſeems the moſt uſeful. 55 

This Phoſphorus has been ſeveral Ways diſguiſed, ſo as to make 
it appear under various Forms; ſometimes as a Solid, ſometimes as 
a Liquid, ſometimes as an Ointment, and ſometimes as a runnin 
Mercury. There are, alſo, others of different Kinds; of which 
we ſhall only mention two, diſcovered by M. Homberg : The firſt 
is that uſually called the black Phoſphorus, now commonly pre- 


pared with Alum and Wheat-flour, by taking four or five Parts 


of Alum, to one of Wheat-flour, and calcining them together 
to a brown or. blackiſh Maſs; which being powder'd, and put 
into a Phial, looſely ſtopped with Paper, and ſet in a Sand-heat, 
ſo as to continue glowing hot for ſome time; then removing 
the Whole from the Fire, and ſuffering it to cool gradually, 
and at laſt ſtopping the Bottle cloſe. little of this Powder, 
being poured out of the Bottle, and expoſed to the open Air, 
immediately takes Fire, and appears like a glowing Coal. But 
the Powder muſt be freſh made, to have a ſtrong Effect; for 
the Sun's Rays, or the Moiſture of the Air, being gradually 
admitted to it, deſtroy its Virtue ; whence it ought to be 
kept in a dark and dry Place. Tis remarkable of this Phoſ- 
phorus, that it may be made almoſt from any animal or vege- 
table Subſtance, | inſtead of Wheat-flour ; but that no Salt 
whatever can be ſubſtituted inſtead of Alum. : 
M. Hemberg's other Phoſphorus is made of one Part Sal Am- 
moniac, and two Parts Lime flaked in the Air: "Theſe bein 
mixed well together, a Crucible is to be filled with them, an 
ſet in a ſmall Fire of Fuſion; where, as ſoon as the Crucible 
becomes red-hot, the Mixture will melt, and ſhould be ſtirred 
with an Iron Rod, to prevent its running over. When the 
Matter is entirely fuſed, it may be poured into a Braſs Mortar ; 


ard, when cold, it will appear of a grey Colour, and almoſt as 


if it were vitrified. If now it be ſtruck upon with any hard 
Body, it appears as on Fire, in the whole Extent of the Stroke : 
But, the Matter being brittle, it may be proper, for the Expe- 


riment's Sake, to dig little Bars of Iron, or 
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„into the 
melted Matter in the Crucible; for thus they wil enamel'd. 
as it were, with the Matter, and theſe Bars may be ſtruck u 

on, ſo as commodioully to Tp the Experiment ſeveral tis 
before the Matter falls off. Bars are to be kept in a dry 
Place, to prevent the Phoſphorus upon them froni running, by 
the Moiſture of the Air. 2 85 | eh abt 

Both theſe Phoſphori were diſcover'd by Accident. The 
firſt was obtained by ſearching for a limpid Oil, from the com- 
mon ſtercoraceous Matter, that ſhould fix Quickſilver ; and the 
ſecond by endeavouring to calcine Sal Ammoniac with Lime, fo 
as to render it fuſible like Wax; which End was obtained, but 
not the other, 1 

There have been no very conſiderable Uſes of theſe two 
Phoſphori hitherto diſcovered ; but the Phoſphorus of Urine has 
been employed for making many curious Experiments; a few 
whereof we ſhall here exhibit. „ 

1. The Light of this Phoſphorus appears greater in Vacuo, 
than in the open Air. | | Wl: | 

2. In hot Weather it is obſerved to dart Flaſhes of Light 
through the Water wherein it is contained, fo as exactly to re- 
ſemble Lightning ; which thus darts unextinguiſhed through 
watery Clouds and Vapours, . . 

Fl Theſe Flaſhes are not liable to kindle or burn any com- 
buſtible Matter, in which they reſemble the harmleſs Kind of 
Lightning; but, in a condenſed State, this Phoſphorus burns 
very pany, and with a moſt penetrating Fire, ſo as to melt 
and diflolve Metals: In which reſpect it again reſembles the 
more deſtructiye Kinds of Lightning, which are found to have 
the ſame Effects. | | a 

4. If a little Piece of this Phoſphorus be view'd through a 
Microſcope, the internal Parts appear in a conſtant Ebullition. 
5. A little Piece of it being put into a Silver Spoon, and 


a red Spot in the Spoon, of a corroſive acid Taſte ; and, being 
diluted with Water, the Mixture makes a Conflict with Oil of 
Tartar per Deliquium. 


6. If alittle of it be ground in a Glaſs Mortar, with twenty 


times its own Weight of Nitre, it does not take Flame, but 
only diſperſe a ſhining Property through the Body of the Ni- 
tre; but, if ground in the ſame manner, with Iron Filings re- 
duced to Powder, a bright Flame immediately enſues. 

7. Though this Phoſphorus appears to be a kind of Sulphur, 
yet it does not diſſolve in highly rectified Spirit of Wine, but 
communicates ſome ſulphureous Parts thereto : For if this Spi- 
rit + poured to Water in the Dark, it yields a faint Degree 
of Light. 7 ; 

8. T he Nature of this Phoſphorus is conſiderably changed, 
by being long digeſted with Alcohol; for thus it becomes a 
kind of white tranſparent Oil, that does not coagulate without 
an extreme Degree of Cold, nor afford any manner of Light ; 
and, when freſh Spirit of Wine is pour'd thereon, it does not, 
like other Oils, mix therewith, nor diſſolve therein. 

9. If this Phoſphorus be ſeparated from the Spirit of Wine, 
wherewith it was digeſted, and be afterwards well waſhed in 
commoh Water, it, by degrees, recovers its former Cons 
ſiſtence, and coagulates into a tranſparent Matter whiter than 
before; but neither affords fo much Light, nor recovers its 
primitive ſhining Virtue, nor its yellow Colour. 1 


10. The Spirit of Wine ſo ſeparated becomes yellowiſh, 


and ſmells ſtrong of the Phoſphorus; though it ſhines not, ex- 
cept when poured: upon Water. ZOO 
11. This Phoſphorus, being mixed with a large Quantity of 
Pomatum, makes, as well as with Camphire, and the Oil of 
Cloves, a ſhining Unguent, that may be rubbed on the Hands 
and Face, without Danger of burning, ſo as to render them 
luminous in the Dark. g EE 


12. If a Piece of Paper, or Linen, be dipt at one End in 


Spirit of Wine, and a Bit of Phoſphorus be cruſhed on the 
other End that remains dry, the Spirit will be fired by the 
Phoſphorus, without immediate Contact. But the ſame thing 


will not happen, if the Paper were dipt in Oil of Turpentine, 


nor if a Bit of Phoſphorus were rubbed upon the End dipt in 
the Spirit of Wine ; only, when the Spirit is entirely evapo- 
2 the Phoſphorus will burn, though with Difficulty, and 
ſlowly. | 

There are many of theſe odd kind of Experiments, that 
might be made with Phoſphorus ; which is a Subſtance that 
ſeems in Chymiſtry to be much ſuch a thing, as the Load-ſtone 
in Natural Philoſophy ; and its Effects almoſt as odd, and diffi- 


cult to be explain'd, for want of knowing the latent Properties 


of Bodies. 5 
. Aenne, 

We learn from the 
phorus of Urine is applicable to many extraordinary Purpoſes, . 
ö ö | e Wn particularly 


% 


preceding Experiments, that the Phoſ- 


held over the Fire, it burſts out into a ſhining Flame, leaving 


PHE 


That, as moſt Diſcoveries of chymical Exploſions and Phoſ- 
| i were accidental, ater Things may be expected from a 
. grate Tg ay be expat ow 
That the Phoſphorus of Urine may be made in large Quan- 
tities, and with Amal Expence ; fo as to afford deſifable Op- 
ortunities for the farther Improvement of Chymiſtry and 
allurgv. | "ia 3 
PHOTEL, ſome called Ficus Pharaoiiis Theuet, is a 
Tree nearly reſembling the Bananas tree, growing in the 
Kingdom of Catay, according to C. Bawhine ;; which is all we 
of it. OP; | 
PHOXINOS SQUAMOSUS. The Name of a” River- 
fiſh, about half a Foot long, pretty thick, and covered with 
yellow and blue . with a red Tail. It is eſteem'd ape- 
itive. Lemery des Draguer. | 
""PHOXOS, pb be. One with an acuminated or faſtigiated 
Head, that is, ſharpen'd towards the Top, the Eminences 
either of the Forehead or Occiput, or both, being depreſſed, 
or one or both of thoſe Parts beyond meaſure prominent. 
Or, as Galen expreſſes it Com. 1. in 6 Epid. n cer xepani, 
&c, *© An acuminated Head, with one or both the Eminences 
„ Cof the Forehead and Occiput] indecently prominent, or 
cc — * Eminence, and wanting the other: And in, 
«© Acute Heads want either the Eminence of the Forehead, or 
4 Occiput ; or elſe have it produced beyond a' juſt Degree.“ 
But Phoxoi are properly thoſe who have the Top of their Head 
very much faſtigiated and turbinated,and conſequehtly deformed. 
Ther ſites is defcribed by Homer with ſuch a Head. beg, in 
ti and Erotian, is expounded by Sui, © ſharp- 
« headed,” The Word occurs twice 6 Zpid, t. 
PHRAGMITES, ehr. A Name in Dioſcorides, fot 
the common Arundo. | | 
PHRAGMOS, ea,, from gg400w, to incloſe as with 
an — 2 nr Anatomical Term for the double Series, or 
of Teeth. | 3 
PHRASIUM viride. Flos Aris. Rulandut. | 
PHRENES, Ln was he Name Of which Hippocrates, 
and the antient Phyſicians, calle Diaphragma. 
| , e Emme as Par- 


PHREN ESIS, PHRENETIASIS. 
N1T1s ; which ſee. | yk DIS os 
PHRENITICI NERVI. The Nerves belonging to the 
Diaphragm. See PRRENES. ee 3 
_ PHRENITIS, rie, from ophy, the Mind. A Phrenſy. 
There is no Inflammation, or particular Fever, of fo great 
Importance in Medicine, as that which is lodged in the Brai 
the nobleſt of all the Parts; and not 'only totally-'deftroys the 
Uſe of Reaſon; bur, alſo, induces a ſudden Danger of Death, and 
is, by the Greeks, call'd Phrenizis. Now this Dilorder is an acute 
inflammatory Fever, ariſing from too great a Congeſtion of 
Blood, and its interrupted Circulation, eſpecially thro* the moſt 
minute Arteries of the Membranes of the Brain; and accompa- 
nied with intenſe Heat, a Delirium, and of Death. | 


The Signs of an approaching Phrenitis "are, by Alexander ſuch 4 


Trailian, in Lib. 1. Cap. 13. accurately and co jouſly- de- 
ſctibed in the following manner: © An approaching Phrenitis, 
« ſays he, is preceded by incenſe and continual Watchings; or, if 
© the Patients ſleep, their Reſt is croubled and interrupted. They, 


4“ alſo, ſtart, and are afflicted with terrible Dreams. They ſoon 
4e forget what is ſaid to them; and if, at any time, they re- 
< turn an Anſwer to a Queſtion, they appeat more fierce and 
4 — than juſt before they ſeem d to be. Their Pulſe is 
© of the Occiput. When the Diſorder increaſes, their Eyes be- 
© come more fix'd and red; Tears, at the ſame time, 
< from, both of them.“ But the Signs and Sytnptochs of a pre- 
ſent Phrenitis are by none of che Antients ſo well ſpecified 
and characterzed, as by Cœlius Avrelianss, in Lib. 1. Cap. 2. in 


, 


the following manner: In a Phrenitis, the Patient is. afflicted 
< with an acute'Feyer ; his Pulſe is bardly perceptible on the 
Surface of the Body; or, if it is, it is low and tente; his Face 
<« is inflated and full; the Blood drops from bis Nod; he. is 
of, If he flexpe, 1 Reſt is 


of *turbuletr adden, a 


and ſmall, whilſt * are frequently afflicted with a Pain 


<« "afflicted with continual Watchings; 
e is ſeized wich a Eil 


K any % : 
& rolles his Arms abour' him; but has to Pain in his Head” His 
q Joims * — ns, c- 
4 bio yellow; aqueous, thin, and dilcbarged'by lirtle 4nd litcle: 

Some phrenitic Patients are afflicted 'with 1 their 
„Heads, 'a Ringing of theit Ears, and an inteſſamt Head/ach: 
4 Their Looks ate, alſo, fix'd and ſtern, and their Eyes frequently 


- * # 


! | All theſs i jure | Functiom of the Body, : ” an 2 a Phre- 
nitis, ariſe from too impetuous a paring 


n, are coſtive, lay a Foundation fo 
State, N of the St 
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2 
eſſels of the Brain; its ion ; : VEyanci 
thre other unuſual Wi Finer Dienten of rhe Vander 
the Brein and Face — « ſerous Humour i ſecreted, and 
every-where obſtructs the Veſſen. The Brain is Une, 
and eſpecially in thoſe Functions which are ſubſervient to the Uſe 
of Reaſon; for Hipporrates, in his Book de Flaviber, and im man 
other Parts, juſtly obſerves, that Prudence and Reaſon depen 
upon a laudable of the Blood in the Brain; or, in the mo- 
dern St ile, upon its equable Circulation thro? it; ſo that, when 
this is diſturd d Prudence and Reaſon are deſtroy'd. And that 
the true Seat of a Phrenitis is in the Brain, is C evinced 
by diſſecting thoſe who have died of that Diſorder; in who, 
not only the Veſſels of the Dura Mater, Wich its Sicuſesy/ but, 
alſo, thoſe of the Pia Mater, are infarcted with a thick and co- 
agulated Blood; whilſt theſe Membranes themſelves are ſo dry 


and parch d, that the Pia Mater can be eaſily ſeparated from the 


cortical Subſtance of the Brain. | medullar | 
ſtance of che Brain appears cover'd with a large Quantity of = 
rous Humour. Thele Circumſtances are confirm'd, in many In- 


ſtances, by Blaucard, in Anatom. Prack. OH. 3. Schenchins, 
Lib. 1. nl . N C. Decad, 2, An. 5. 96765 b "aw; 
Among the antecedent Cauſes of a Phrenitis, Celine Aureli- 
axis, in the Part before quoted, juſfly reckons, drinki Wing 
too Copioully ; Wachingi; remaining long expoſed to the Sun; 
a Mind naturally giddy and inconſtanf; Anger; a WeakneG 0 
the Head, br t on by Study; and Youth, Now 'ris certain 
that all thoſe Things diſpoſe to a muy which, render the Het 
weak and infirm; in conſequence of which, there may ealily he 
pen a Stagnation of the Blood, and a too long Continuance of 
the Humours in its Veſſels. Thoſe Things, alſo, diſpoſe to s 
Phreniris; which forcibly convey the Blood: from the inferior 
Parts to the Head. Hence tis confirm'd by practical Obſerva- 
tions, that à Phrenitis, and delirious Fevers, are highly incident 
to thoſe afflicted with long Grief, or Care, who fatigue theit 
Minds by profound Meditation and Study; to thoſe who are 
ſtrong and vigorous; who are of melancholic and choleric Con- 
ſti utions; who are often under the Influences of Anger or Hatred 
who are rack d by violent Paſſions ; who are afflicti with Watch: 
ings and Inquietudes ; who ſurſeit themſel ves with ſt 
hopt Malt-liquors; who are addicted to Wine and Women 
to thoſe who lead a ſedentary Life, ftee from Motion and Rret- 
ciſe; and to ſuch pn in conſequence of a bad and prepoſterous 
Regimen, contain a largeQgantity of impure Blood in their Veins. 
Tus, allo, certain from Experience, that. a Ceſſation, or-ſpee 
Supprethon, of an uſual hæmorrhoidal Diſcha e, of he N 
or Lochia, in Child -· bed Women, eſpecially ſuch Patients 
1 mA For, — 
agnation of Blood in the abdo- 
Scrictures are excited in the nervous 


ily preyented hy Vene 
g from ſuch a Cauſe, the 
Dppocratet, in Seck. 7, Aph, 


diſtinguiſh'd;ints that. "the idls 


the Head, eſpecially in'plethoric' and cacochymic Habits; ual, 
ende peo Verben ad Dy 
Is, 4 


nptomaric* Kind. In bach of theſe 
a Faves, but wit Hs DIRE ante) 5 
the latter, it precedes; wheteas, in the former, it is the inſeparab 
Concomitant of che Diſorder: An idiopathic Phrenitis ig rarely 
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rious Diſorder; eſpecially 
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malignant Fevers, acute exanthematous Fevers, petechial 


evers, the Small-pox, malignant catarrhous Fevers, eſpecially 
ſuch as rage in Camps, and moſt of all in the Hungarian Fe- 
ver, particularly when the Diſorders are ill treated; for in theſe 
Diſeaſes a Phrenitis, of the ſymptomatic Kind, generallyappears 
about the critical Days, and is attended with Rigor and Tre- 
mor of the Joints, a Tenſion of the Præcordia, a Refrigera- 
tion of the Extremities, and a Thinneſs of the Urine, which 
4s diſcharged either in too ſmall, or in too large a Quantity. 
But becauſe, in conſequence of the preceding Diſcaſe, and the 


- continual Watchings, the Strength is almoſt totally loſt, and 


the Tone of the Veſſels diſtributed through the Membranes of 
the Brain too much weaken'd, irreſolvable Stagnations of Blood 


2 in them, which generally prove mortal on the third 
: But, though a Phrenitis frequently degenerates into a Mania, 


according to the Antients, eſpecially Hippocrates, Cœlius Au- 
relianus, and Aretæus, who for this Reaſon join, or rather con- 
found, the one with the other, there is yet a great Difference 
between them ; for in a Phrenitis there is always a Fever, ac- 
companied with a quick, hard, and ſmall Pulſe. | There is, 
alſo, à Delirium, not abſolutely intermitting, but ſometimes 
remitting, at which time every thing which happened under 
the Delirium, is forgotten. But a ia is a chronical Diſ- 
order without an acute Fever, though accompanied with a pre- 
ternaturally hard and unequal Pulſe, which is ſometimes ſmall, 


and at others large and quick. A Mania has, alſo, its lucid 


Intervals, and is generally accompanied with/great Pride, An- 

er, and Hatred to the Patient's Friends and Neighbours. 
And, when the Paroxyſm ceaſes, the Maniacs have generally a 
ſurpriſing Remembrance of what happened under it. A Phre- 
nitis is, alſo, different from that ſlight Alienation of Mind, 
which is frequently obſerved in acute Fevers, before the criti- 
cal Expulſion of the exanthematous Matter; for ſuch a light 
Alienation of Mind goes more eaſily off, nor is it accompa- 
nied with thin and watery Urine, nor a Rigor and Refrigera- 


tion of the external Parts: Sometimes, alſo, after the Decline 


of an acute Fever, we obſerve, for ſome Days or Weeks, a 
certain Fooliſhneſs, or Inconſtancy of Mind, which is different 


from a Phrenitis, ariſes from the Loſs of the Strength, and 
Weakneſs of the Brain produced by the Diſeaſe ; and, as the 


Strength returns, it either ſpontaneouſly ceaſes, or is eaſily re- 
moved by proper Medicines, | | 
: n 


Since the violent and terrible Symptoms, which accompany a 
Phrenitis, depend upon an Inflammation of the Meninges, 
which is their immediate Cauſe, the principal Intention of the 
Phyſician ought to be, either to prevent, or remove, ſuch a 
Mis fortune. But as the Cauſe of this Inflammation is a Stag- 
nation of the Blood in the Veſſels of the Meninges, and a ſud- 
den Conveyance of it to other Parts accompanied with Pain, 
4 ſpaſmodic Tenſion, and Heat, Reaſon informs us, that thoſe 
Medicines are, of all others, the moſt proper, which check the 
fierce Impetus of the Blood to the Head, derive the congeſted 
Humours from it, diſengage and diſcuſs the ſtagnant Blood, 
and relax the ſpaſmodically conſtricted Meninges. 8 
Now, both in thn and curing a Phrenitis, both. antient 
and modern Phyſicians unanimouſly recommend Veneſection, 
as near as poſſibſe to the Part affected. Tyallian, and the Ara- 
bians, in à Phrenitis, often open'd the Jugular Vein; but this 
laudable Practice is too much neglected, ſince tis certain from 
Experience, that in all Diſorders of the Head, ariſing from a 
Congeſtion and Stagnation of the Blood, opening this Vein is 
preferable to an Inciſion of any other, becauſe both the exter- 

1 and internal Jugular Veins derive the Blood from the 

otid and Vertebral Arteries. Nor is the Inciſion of this 
Vein either | ſo difficult, or dangerous, as tis commonl 
thought, ſince by applying a Ligature about the Neck, in fuch 
a manner, as to render the Vein turgid, it may be eaſily per- 
formed. Beſides, — the Sublingual Veins is a Pradtice 
highly eſteemed by Phyſicians, not only in a Phrenitis, but, 

d, in other Diſorders of the Head. Thus, Ammannus, in 
Paræn. informs us, that in the Year 1664. among all the 
Soldiers who return'd' from the Fumgarian Expedition, and 
labour'd under the Hunguriam Fever in the Hoſpitals, none of 


thoſe died, who, in due Time, had the Venz Raninæ open'd, 


whilſt thoſe were carried off by the Diſorder, who had not that 

Advantage. I have, alſo, known the N poning, of theſe Veins 

highly uſeful in acute Fevers, for preventing a Delirium, when 

[= ea on the fixth'or ſeventh Day, whilſt the Patient's 
e pet remained. But, if a Delirium is already preſent, it 

is with Difficulty performed. * Beſides, if the Inciſion is large, 

à terrible and fatal Hzm is to be dreaded, in conſequence 
the 1 of the Blood to the Head. On the contrary, 
om too {mall an Orifice, but little Blood is evacuated; and, a 

4 ; * * I . 2 
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Space being there procured, the Blood is rather more ſolicited 
to the Brain. Others, after the proper Application of a Liga- 
ture to the Neck, recommend opening the Frontal Vein ; and 
Trallian informs us, that by this means be cured a. Perſon 
afflicted with a violent Phrenitis. Some prefer Arteriotomy in 
the Temples, Thus Panarolus, in Pentec. 1. Of. 19. informs 
us, that in a violent Phrenitis he found this Practice ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that the Patients were immediately relieved byit. In a 
Phrenitis, Cælius Aurelianus, after ſhaving the Head, orders 
the Whole of it to be ſcarified. But the Egyptian Method 
of ſcarifying the Noſtrils is far more commendable ; and, if a 
roper Inſtrument for this Purpoſe cannot be had, the End 

obtained by thruſting a Straw, or any other thing of the like 
Nature, up the Noſtrils, in ſuch a manner, as to procure 
an Hemorrhage, which I have often ſeen productive of im- 


mediate Relief. Theſe Methods of Veneſection in the Parts 


contiguous to that affected are to be uſed not only in the idio- 
thic, but, alſo, in the ſymptomatic Phrenitis. But, when, 
rom a Retention or Suppreſſion of the Menſes, or Lochia, 
a Phrenitis is dreaded, a Vein is quickly to be open'd in the Foot, 
and a large Quantity of Blood muſt be taken away. If from 
any Fault, or Interception, of the Hæmorrhoids, a Delirium is 
dreaded, the beſt and moſt proper Method of affording Relief is, 
to open the hamorrhoidal Veins by the Application of Leeches. 
After a due Evacuation of Blood, the Body is to be render d 
ſoluble ; ſince, when the Patient is coſtive, the Afflux of the 
Humours is directed to the ſuperior Parts, whereas, when his 
Body is ſufficiently ſoluble, they are derived to the inferior 
Parts. Hippocrates, in Lib. 3. de Morbis, Sect. g. juſtly ad- 
viſes, that, in the Cure of a Phrenitis, the Body is to be ren- 
dered ſoluble b 8 Potions, which relax the ſpaſmo- 
dically conſtricted Coats of the Inteſtines, becauſe Spaſms of 
the Prime Viz are frequently the Cauſes of Deliriums. . But, 
for anſwering this Intention, I, above all other Medicines, re- 
commend Potions prepared with Manna. Thus, 


Take four Ounces of Manna ; diſſolve it in a Pint of Whey ; 
and add one Dram of Cream of Tartar, half a Dram of 
Nitre, and one Ounce of the Oil of ſweet Almonds, 


Baglivi, in Prax. Lib. 1. recommends the Pulvis Corna- 
chini in the following manner: Since, ſays he, it has often 
<< been obſerved, that Deliriums are terminated by Fluxes, I 
<« have therefore, in Imitation of the Method pointed out by 
C Nature, found the Pulvis Cornachini effectual for this Pur- 
<« poſe ; drinking after jt diluting Decoctions prepared of Bar- 
& ley, Sal Prunellæ, and other Ingredients calculated for ſweet- 
c ening the Humours, eſpecially if there is a preternatural Heat 
« of the Viſcera, and an internal Inflammation. But, if the 
Caſe calls for ſpeedy Relief, the Body is to be rendered ſoluble 
by a lenient, paregoric, and domeſtic Clyſter, | 89 
Among the internal Medicines againſt a Phrenitis, we muſt, 
alſo, claſs diluent, demulcent, and moiſtening Potions drank 
in large Quantities, if the Patient is very thirſty, which, ac- 
cording to Areteus, rarely happens. But, among all other 
Drinks, none is more proper and expedient than Whey, 
either acidulated with Citron- juice, and prepared with Julap 
of Roſes, or edulcorated with Syrup of white Poppies. In 
a Quart of this Whey, we may, with Advantage, diſſolve a 
Dram of depurated Nitre, or Sal Prunelle. Phrenitic Pa- 
tients, alſo, with Advantage, uſe Emulſions prepared of De- 
coctions of Barley, Shavings of Hartſhorn, and the Four 
cold Seeds, with Julap of Roſes ; eſpecially if to a Quart of 
ſuch an Emulſion two Scruples of Nitre are added. Pti- 
fans, and Milk mixed with the Selteran or Antonian Waters, 
are very proper for thoſe who labour under this Diſorder ; for 
the more _—_— theie Liquors are drank, the more efficaci- 
ous they are in di — Hutnours, e the conſtricted 
Veſſek, removing Obſtructions, and extinguiſhing the Heat. 
The diaphoretic and diſcutient Mixture, deſeribed under the 
Article "ANGINA, is, alſo, of ſingular Service, not only in 2, 
Phrenitis, but, alſo, in all other Inflammations __ 
Among the external Means of freeing the Head from. the. 
Afflüx of Humours, we may juſtly reckon. bathing. the Feet, 
or wrapping. them up in a moiſt and warm Linen Cloth, or, 
which is ftill better, temperate Baths of freſh Water. The 
remarkable Uſe of theſe is not only confirmed by daily Experi- 
ence, but, alſo, ſupported by the beſt Authorities. Thus 
Alexander Trallian, in Lib, 1. tells us, That thoſe who have 
C ſufficient Evacuations made, whilſt the. Quantity of the Hu- 
« mours is prejudicial to no Part of the Body, but are afflict- 
« ed with a Drineſs of the Body, and an obſtinate Watching, 
e ought to bathe and anoint ; and, even if the Patient is fever- 
cc iſh, it will do him no Harm to bathe in this manner, eſpe - 

if the Bath is tepid, and neither the Air, nor the 


cc cially 
40 2 too hot. t thoſe who do not bathe for F — 
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af the Fever, are greatly miſtaken, ſince, by al:ſtai 
the Bath, the Patients have their Watching, and Perturbation 
«« of Mind, increaſed. Such Patients are, therefore, to be 
«« bathed in the manner directed, fince by this means they are 
* reſtored to a due Temperament, and freed from their De- 
« lirium, And the Diſorder which excited the Ferer. The 
Antienta, alſo, and eſpecially Mexander Trallian, and Arcteus, 
after Veneſection and Purgation, fomented the Head with 
an Oxyrrhodinum of V inegar of Roſes, leſt, as they ſaid, the 
Head ſhould attract a large tity of Humours, and be 
filled with them. Nor is this Piece of Practice to be con- 
temn'd. In all Deliriums, however, I with great Succeſs order 
the Head to be ſhaved, and fomented with the following tem- 
perate Epithem : | | 


Take of Roſe-vinegar, two Ounces ; of the Spirit of Roſes, 


in which ten Grains of Camphire are diffolv'd, two 
Drams ; of pure Nitre, two Scruples ; and of the Oil of 
Roſewood, twenty Drops. Mix 2ll together for Uſe. 


This Method of curing not only an idi ic, but, alſo, 
a ſymptomatic Phrenitis, and eſpecially that inveterate Species 
of the Diſorder, which ſeems to degenerate into a Mania, is 
founded wpon my own Experience; nor can any other Meaſures 
be well invented, or found out: But the Uſe of theſe muſt be 

for a conſiderable time perſiſted in. Alexander Trallian, in Lib. 
1. gives an accurate Account of the Regimen proper for phre- 
nitic Patients, in the following manner: The Place, ſays he, 
4 jn which the Patient lives, is to be duly conſider'd, ſince he 
« ought to be ſed toan Air, which is neither too thick, too 
* moiſt, nor too cold, leſt the Pores of his Head ſhould be by 
<< that means obſtructed, or a Repletion of it produced. But 
let the Atmoſphere be temperate, that by its laudable Qua- 
« lity the animal Spirits may be revived and relaxed. Let 
c his Chamber be rather light than dark, that by this means 
4 he may gradually arrive at the Perception and Remembrance 
©« of ſuch Objects as he was formerly accuſtomed to. For 
<< this Reaſon, let ſome intimate Acquaintances attend him, 
<< and reprove him for what he does, and exert a due Autho- 
<« rity over him. Nor ought any Servant or Friend, on whoſe 
account he is ſometimes grieved, or at whom he is angry, 
ac to enter the Room; for this generally irritates the phrenitic 
s Patient, and lays a Foundation for his greater and more 
« manifeſt Perturbation, Nor ought great Numbers of his 
„Friends and Acquaintances to enter his Chamber, ſince 
« they not only form a Croud about him, but, alſo, render 
« the Air thick by their Breaths. He is not to be re- 
« moved in Bed with Violence, but gently, leſt, in conſe- 
«c quence of his Weakneſs, he ſhould be hurt; for this, above 
all things, irritates the Patient, and prevents Sleep, Let 
ce the By-ſtanders hold all his Limbs without Violence, and 
« gently rub them, eſpecially the inferior Members: And his 
40 Limbs are to be ſecured with Cords, principally when his 
«« Convulfions ſeize him; for this ſolicits the Matter to the 
<< inferior Parts, and allays the Convulſions. It is, alſo, ex- 
« pedient, when the inferior Parts are rub'd, to foment 
„ them, and apply Ligatures to them in ſuch a manner, that 
<« the Matter by Fomentation and Friction convey d to them, 
may be derived ſtill farther downwards. | | | 

With reſpe& to Veneſection, we are to obſerve, that phre- 
nitic Patients often abſolutely refuſe to ſubmit to it: In which 
Caſe, I know no more expeditious and effectual Method of Re- 
lief, than ſuddenly and u Redly to thruſt a Quill or Straw 


into the Naſtrils; by which means a large Q_— ns Blood 
renitis is 


is ſometimes commodiouſly evacuated. But, if the 
idiopathic and chronical, we are not to open the Frontal Vein, 


eſpecially in plethoric Habits, till we have previouſly opened a 
Vein either in the Arm or Foot, leſt the Impetus of the Blood 
to the Head ſhould be augmented. Neither, in performing this 


Operation, are we to uſe too ſharp an Inſtrument, leſt, paſſing 
it through the Vein, we ſhould wound the Pericranium. 


A Phrenitis ariſing from any Diſorder of the Menſes and 


Hemorrhoids, and the violent Spaſms by that means produced, 
is beſt and moſt commodiouſly alleviated by Baths, drinking 
Mineral Waters, and the Application of Leeches'to the Veins 
of the Arms, uſing, at the ſame time, a proper Regimen and 
Diet; for I have known a long-continued Phrenitis happily re- 
moved by the Eruption of menſtrual or hazmorrhoidal 
Diſcharge. But when a Phrenitis does not ſo much from 
a Redundance of Blood eſted in the Veſſels of the Brain, 
as from a ſubtile, 1 

repel'd from the Surface of the 
orders, or, being, by too hot and volatile Medicines, too much 


exalted, is firmly impacted in the Dura Mater, which is a ner» 


vous Membrane, excites Spaſms, binders the free Circulation 
of the Blood, and intercepts its Return to the Heart, beſides 
opening the Veins contiguous to the Head, we are to ſhave the 


ments capable of putting the 
; The ng 


e cured by Veſicatories, which, however, are more ben 


virulent Matter, which is either 
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Head, and a Mg the warm Parts of Animals faſt 
killed, ſuch as the Lungs, the Liver, and the Omentum, 
which, becoming cold, are to be immerſed in warm Water, in 
order to heat them again. | 85 
In Poland, a melancholic and maniacal Phrenitis is very fre- 
quent, in conſequence of a latent Plica ; and, when the latter 
appears, the former ceaſes. For this Reaſon, tis zent to 
ſolicit and forward the Egreſs of the Plica ; for which Purpoſe, 
the Inhabitants of that Country generally uſe a Decoction of 
two Handfuls of Club- moſs, prepared with two Quarts of Wa- 
ter. When with this Decoction they waſh their Head and Hairs 
twice a Day, the Plica generally appears in a Week 's time, 
and removes the Delirium. When in a Plica Polonica the Hairs 
are cut off, there frequently enſues a violent Head-ach, wich is 
ſucceeded by a Phrenitis, a Fever, and ſometimes a Mania ; 
which, however, are ſoon removed by uſing the DecoRtion of 
Club-moſs, or the Liniment of Club-moſs, deſcribed in M. 
N. C. Dec. 1. An. 2. Ob/. 54. by which means the Plica is 


But as in alt Tnfdainirhacians, fo, n ins Pibentch; ers ue 


carefully to abſtain from acrid Subſtances, and ſuch as put the 


Humours into a Commotion ; from ſpirituous Liquors ; from 
violent Exerciſe, both of Body and Mind; and from all Ali- 
Blood into a preternatural Mo- 

tion, e Patients are by no means to be irritated and pro- 
voked to Anger: For which Reaſon, no Perſon who has in- 
jured them, or whom they cannot endure, is to be admitted to 
them. Opiates and Narcotics are by no means to be uſed in a 
Phrenitis, eſpecially where the Strength is already impaired 3 
for *tis certain from Experience, that, in Feyers, Deliriums are 
ſometimes brought on by Opiates and Narcotics. Hence, 
Alexander Traltian, in Lib. 1. juſtly adviſes, That in a 
„ Phrenitis, where the ste is low, we are to exhibit 
nothing which induces Sleep, and a Torpor; ſince, by ſuch 
«« Medicines, a great Injury is done to the Patient. Veſica- 
tories, alſo, by ſome much uſed in a Phrenitis, are to be con- 
demned ; for the r. . their acrid Stimulus, irritate 
the already tenſe and ſpaſmodically conſtricted Fibres; by which 
means they increaſe the Delirium, and bring on Convulſions, 
as Baglivr, in Lib. 1. Prax, informs us, in the following man- 
ner: In Rome, ſays he, I obſerve more Men killed _ 
cial, and leſs dangerous, to Women: And, a little after, 
he ſubjoins, If Velicatories are applied to Patients labouring 
© under a Delirium, accompanied with an acute Fever, a Dri- 
« neſs of the Tongue, and the Signs of a violent Inflamma- 
« tion of the Viſcera, all the Sym become worſe, and 
e the Patient, for the moſt part, dies of Convulſions. 
Frederic Hoffman. 2 

When a violent and perpetual Delirium ariſes from a primary 
Diſorder of the Brain, accompanied with a continual Fever, it 
is called A true Phremts. pk 

When a Phrenitis ariſes from a Diſorder communicated- to 
the Brain from ſome other Parts, in Fevers and Inflammations, 
it is called I fymptomatic Phrenitis, a Diſorder which corte- 
ſponds to the Greek raęgtessuen, and the Latin Defipientia. ' 

A true Phrenitis is preceded by Heat; a violent internal and 
inflammatory Pain of the Head; a Redundance of Blood; an 
inflammatory Diſpoſition ; a Redneſs' of the Eyes and Face; 
turbulent Sleeps ; a flight Degree of Sigh Kot the Uſe of 
hot Subſtances ; remaining in the Sun; Haughtineſfs, or Fierce- 
neſs ; ſudden. Forgetfulneſs; a Drineſs of all the Parts; and 
eſpecially of the Brain; and picking the Knaps of the Bed- 
cloaths. |: 

A ſymptomatic Phrenitis is preceded by almoſt” every acute 
Diſeaſs, accompanied with a Fever; as a Pain of the Side, which 
is not. pleuritic, but accompanied with a flight Perturbation of 
Mind, and Inflammation of the Pleura, Lungs, and Diaphragm, 
which is a very bad Sign: Such an Inflammation is pr 
cated by a Blackneſs of the Tongue, a er or White- 
neſs of the Faces, and a Retention of the Urine, which 8ym- 

toms never fail to prove mortal: A thin, pale, and ill- colour d 

rine 3a Want of Chit; Redneſs ; Urine with black Mat- 
ter ſuſpended in it; and Watchings ; are Signs of an approach- 
ing Inflammation of the Head. 1 0 

Hoch a true and ſymptomatic Phrenitis, have the following 
* A vation, not only of the ſenſible Ideas, but, alſo, 
ee of Reaſon, and of the AﬀeCtions of the 
ind; 1 | | GA” 
2. An inereaſed violent and reſtleſs Fiercenefs, or often tur- 


„as in exanthematous Diſ- bulen 


g N fy 
3 _ Pulſe, and a rare and iration. i 

4. A Countenance,' for the moſt part, highly red, ſtern and 
ores More and protuberant Eyes ; and a flight Hzmorchage 


S + = ap 
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1 a diluting nitrous 
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A for the Prognoſtic; a true Phrenitis generally carries off the 
Patient on the third, fourth, or ſeventh Day, which it rarely 
ſurpaſles ; and when it does, and happens to be violent, it de- 
— into a Mania, or, when riſing ſomewhat higher, it 

ecomes. intolerable, It, alſo, often terminates in a Lethargy, 
a.Coma, and a Catoche. . 

An aruginous Vomiting, in conſequence. of an inflamed 
Brain; a frequent and indecent Spitting, a Tremor; the Fæces 
and Urine intercepted, or white z crude Urine; Convulſions; 
catching. at flying Flakes; muddy Eyes ; a Gnaſhing of the 
Teeth ; a Want of Thirſt, the general Forerunner of Con- 
vulſions ; a ga Change of N and Bs Subſidi 

of a tumid Ulcer ; are frequent Preſages of great Danger, 
of Death. | 

A true Phrenitis is mortal after a Peripneumony, and the Iliac 
Paſſion; and very bad after the Small-pox. | 

An Inflammation ſomewhat fixed, and a Roughneſs. of the 
Fauces tending to the * Parts, produce a mortal Phreni- 
tis ; and the Patients labouring under it grope for Objects 
which have no Exiſtence, and are greatly oppreſſed, 

That Phrenitis is the worſt, which prevents the Patient from 
ſubmitting to what is neceſlary for him. | 

Upon laying open the Bodies of ſuch as have died of a Phre- 
nitis, the Meninges have been found inflamed. Gangrenes, 
Abſceſſes, and a Sphacelus of the Brain, are, alſo, found; or 
acrid and corroding Ichors are diſcovered. © ; 

From what has been ſaid, tis obvious, that the immediate 
Cauſe of a true Phrenitis is a primary Inflammation of the 
Pia and Dura Mater; whereas the Cauſe of a ſymptomatic 
Phrenitis is a like Inflammation arizng from the Conveyance of 
an hot and phlogiſtic Matter to the Meninges of the Brain, 

Whatever is capable of producing ſuch Inflammations, may 
be conſidered as immediate Cauſes of a Phrenitis. | 

Hence the true Diagnoſtics, both of a true and ſymptoma- 
tic Phrenitis, are to be taken. . | 

In the Cure of a Phrenitis, the following Circumſtances 
ought to be adverted to: | 

arices, and hæmorrhoidal Diſcharges, are beneficial to phre- 
nitic Patients; as is, alſo, a Diarrh&a. A Pain of the Breaſt and 
Feet, or a violent Cough ſupervening, often terminate a Phre- 
nitis ; as does, alſo, an 3 

A true Phrenitis requires the ſpeedy Uſe of the ſtrongeſt 
Medicines, calculated for removing the Inflammation in the 
Arteries of the Brain, which are found under the Article Ix- 
LAMMAT IO: Only it is to be obſerved, that Veneſection is 
to be copiouſly inſtituted, either making one very large Orifice, 
or opening, at one time, a Vein in the Foot, and the Jugular 
and Frontal Vein. Diluting, antiphlogiſtic, and nitrous Decoc- 
tions are copiouſly to be exhibited: Then antiphlogiſtic Pur- 
gatives are to be alas in Conjunction with a large Quantity of 

Drink. Clyfters of the like Nature, with 
an Addition of proper laxative Ingredients, are to be uſed; The 
Anus is to be fomented, and the hamorrhoidal Veing either 
rubbed. with F rr or evacuated by the Application of 
Leeches. Gentle Collutions and Gargariſms for the Mouth 
are to be frequently uſed: The Noſtrils, Eyes, and Ears, are 
to be ſomented; and the Head is to be ſhaved. If theſe Mea- 
ſures are taken without, removing the Diſorder, we are to uſe 
Opiates, waſh, the Feet, and apply gentle Epiſpaſtics and Cup- 

ing-glaſles to the inferior Parts. The Patient is to be refreſh'd 

4 moderateh cool Air, and held in an ere& Poſture. 


But if a Phrenitis is of the Bien Kind, and ariſes 
; | iſorder, we are carefully to 
ider, whether the Nature of this primary Diſorder will ad- 


from ſome other inflammatory D 

C 

mit of the Meaſures now recommended: If not, it is to be 

cured hy the Manger. uſually appropriated to itſelf; taking care 

all ays to uſe deriving nd, topical dicines. Boer baau. Aph. 
PLRICE eelxn. HoRRoR. ,, 

PHRICODES Fabrics eee werte, A Fover attended, 


with an Horror, or Shivering, not only in the Beginning of a 

Fit, but during. a g | Part of it; of which Nature is a ſemi- 

tertian Feyer. Galen, de Diff Febr. Lil. 2. Cap. 9. The. 

Author of the Definitzangs medica de ſcribes it as attended with j 

Hex mixed with a A 0 204 a remarkable Lowneſs of 
ulſe, ible 


* 


the Pulſe, which is inſenſible to the ouch, and recedes; as it 


is very fearful of being touched and ſuffers greatly thereby: 
He 2 moleſted with terrible Dreams; and imagines that he 
ſees frequently frightful Objects, or dead Perſons. This Dis- 
order may be reduced. to the Claſs of melancholy A ſfections. 
Le Clerc. Hifi. de la Med, 
PHRYCTE, gpv#li, in Latin, Frifa, ſimply, or without 
its proper Subſtantive, is Refina Colophonia, black Refin, ſo 
called by way of Diſlinction from the liquid Sort, named vſeg, 
Hygra It is called opv*l#, from ppvy, to torrefy, becauſe it 
is burnt, or torrefy'd, as Dioſcorides ſhews, Lib, 1. Cap. 93. 
PHRYGANON, ggvyeror. A dry Twig, or Branch fit for 
Burning. Farinus. A Bundle of theſe dry Sticks, or Phry- 
gana, is directed by Hippocrates, Lib. 1. de Morb. Mil. to be 
placed under the Bed of a Woman in Travail, in order to 
prevent its Feet from coming to the Ground, when it 
was let fall backwards, from the erect Poſture to which it 
was before raiſed. This kind of Operation was called as/ow%s 
(Seiſmos ), Concuſſion, and order'd to be uſed for the Promotion 
of Delivery in difficult Caſes. | 
PHRYGIUS LAPIS. Offic. Boet. 406. De Laet. 1 
Matth. 1380. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 689. Calc. Muſ. * | 
THE. PHRY GIAN STONE. | | 
The Phrygian Stone, ſo called, becauſe it is uſed by the Dyers 
in Phrygia, is produced in Cappadocia. The beſt is Pale, mo- 
derately ponderous, of no ſolid Contexture, and diſtinguiſhed 


by white Lines, like the Cadmia : They burn it in the follow- 


ing manner ; they firſt waſh it over with the beſt Wine, then 
cover it with live Coals, and blow them continually ; when 
they perceive it has changed its Colour, and is become redder, 
they take it out, and extinguiſh it in the ſame Wine; they put 
it under the Coals a ſecond time, and do as before; and even 
burn it a third time, but take care, that it does not crumble- 
"_ nor paſs into Soot. 

he Phrygius * whether crude or burnt, is an effica-- 
cious Aſtringent : It moderately cleanſes, alfo, and has an eſ- 
charotic Virtue, and with Cerate cures Ambuſtions : It is waſh'd 


like the Cadmia. Droſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 141. | N 


It is good in Diſeaſes of the Eyes, and for Ulcers, and other 
Purpoſes. Galen. It is at preſent unknown in the Engliſh 


Shops. Dale. NE | 
PHRYMION. A Name in Oribafius, Collett. Medicinal, 
Lib, 12. for the Poterium of Dioſcorides, See PoTERIUM. 

PHTHARTICOS, g6ap]:3s, from pbzipe, to corrupt. Dele- 
terious, deadly; an Epithet applied to Poiſons, and their Qua- 
lities. Galen, de S. F. Lib. 5. Cap. 18. It is oppoſed to 
«85 tTne:@», alexiterius. See ALEXITERIA. 
PHTHEINAS, gbaves, from g0is, to corrupt, ſignifies ta- 
bific : Thus gd, ds vow are Diſeaſes _—_ a Tabes, by 
a Defluxion from the Head upon the Lungs. Lib. v adirey, 
Again, ovewas'ss put ſubſtantively, with the Epithet £nggi (xe- 
re), ſignify dry Conſumptions, which owe their Original to 
Tophi, or a Concretion and Induration of Humours in the 
Lungs, and ſeem to be oppoſed to pb:rwd'45 (phthinodees) ; which 
means thoſe who are in a Conſumption, proceeding from a Sup- / 
puration, or Collection of Pus in the Lungs. See PTHI- 
NODES, 7 N 

PHTHEIRIASIS. See PuTHIRIAs1ò. 

PHTHEIROCTONON, A Name for the Staveſacre, ſo 
called from ebe, a Louſe, and x7tire, to kill, becauſe it de- 
= Lice, | Et. f 

PHTHINICE, eden. Hippoerater, 2 Prorrhet. men- 
tions a Diſeaſe called vd ou The Phthinic Diſeaſe. The 
near Aﬀnity between phthintc and phthific has induced ſome In- 
terpreters to believe that he there ſpeaks of a Phthiſis: But the 
moſt learned are convinced, that there is a Fault in the Text, 
and that, inſtead of ebe, we are to read pi, (Phœnicie), 
A Diſeaſe of Phoenicia : They found their Opinion on their 
meeting with the Word Phenicie, in the antient Gloſſaries on 
Hippocrates, where it is added, that By this Word is to be un- 
ane Di ſea ſe common in Phœnicia, and other Eaſtern Coun- 
tries, and probably the very ſame with the Elephantiafis.” What 
confirms this Explication is, that Hippocrates, in the fame Place, 
treats of the Impetigo, Lepra, and Leuce. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that Galen, who is the Author of the Gloſſary above 
cited, might be miſtaken in that reſpect, ſo far only as in 


were, inwards: Re in this Caſe, is tumeſy d, and à poſing the Diſeaſe of Phœnicia to be what they the E 
Rumbling is heard: The Tongue is extremely tumid, and ir- phantigſie, whereas it is poſfible, that it might haue no more 


rigated with an ac d Humour, as with the Salira. Feen. 


than a bare Relation to it; and that, by this Diſeaſe of Phoeni- 


PHRONTIS, gents, properly ſignifies intenſa Cagitation, cia, Hippocrates might mean the Leproſy of the Fes, which 
or painful Exerciſe of the ind: But in Hi — Lib. 1. was a Sort of ow. and might have — "in — 


10. it is taken in à particular Senſe for à Diſeaſo, where he 


with the Elephantiaſs, withour being exaQty the lame Ditten- 


ſays, 15 rd. aa), Phrontis it a troubleſome Diſorder. ; per. Le Clerc, de la A 


in which, 3s. he deſcribes. it, the Patient, feels, as it Were, a 
Thorn grieve the abdominal Bowels 3 is. extremely reſtleſs ; 


avoids the Light and. Company; is only pleaſed. in Obſcurity; 
he Membrane, which ſeparates , 


the Abdomen from the Thorax, {wells outwards 3 the Patient 


and is afraid of Every thing: 


4 


PHTHINODES, - ces. Tabid,-or conſumptire. An 
Epithet for Diſeaſes; and-Petfons labouring under ſuch Diſeaſes. 


In Hippocrates; it ſometimes ſignifies a Tendency to a Con- 


ſumption, 7 "IR * 
- PHTHINOPORON;' ede. . oo: 


PHTHIRIASIS. The louſy Evil, from fie, a Louſe. 
The Phthiriaſis is a louſy Diſtemper, to which Children are 
ticularly ſubject, and ſometimes Adults. Swammerdam, in 
is Hiſtory of the Generation of InſeQs, tells. us, that what 
we commonly call the Mit, is the true Egg from which the 


Louſe is hatched ; this Egg requires a moiſt and warm Place for 
its Matrix, and then its Nultplication is incredible, in a ſhort 


; and ſome even ſuggeſt, that, in twenty-four Hours, a 


Louſe is not only Abavus but Tritavus, that is, not only Great 
Grandfather's Father, but Great Grandfather's Great Grand- 
father. But if they miſs this kindly Repoſitory for their 5 
as being expoſed to the cold Air but for one Day, they are kill'd 
before they are hatched. : 

There are reckon'd four Kinds of Lice which moleſt human 
Bodies. 1. The Pediculi, ſo called, ſays fidore, becauſe they 
are more troubleſome by the Motion of their Feet, than their 
Bite. Theſe generally breed in the Heads of Children, eſpe- 
cially if ſore or ſcabby, and often in thoſe of Adults, who are 
ſlothful and naſty. | 

2. Crab-lice, ſo called from their Reſemblance to the Crab- 
fiſh, which lodge in the Arm-pits, Eye-lids, Eye-brows, and 
Pudenda of grown Perſons. See Mogeiones, | 

3. Bady-lice, which infeſt the Bodies, and breed in theCloaths, 
of the Slothful and the Nafty : Theſe are of a large Size, ob- 
long, thick, and ending with an acute Point towards the 
Head. . f 

4. Thoſe generated, according to ſome, under the Cuticle, 
peing found in the Hands and Feet, of a round Form, like the 

Cmall Eggs of Butterflies ; ſome of them ſo minute as to eſcape 
the Sight: By their creeping under the Scarf-skin, they excite 
an intolerable Itching ; and ſometimes, burſting the Skin, they 
diſcover themſelves in Cluſters ; but they generally keep them- 
ſelves concealed : They are named by ſome Authors, Acari, 
Cyrones, and Pedecelli. | 
The Cauſe of their Production is, by ſome, aſcribed to the 

ntiful eating of Figs. Galen ſays, that the Fleſh of Vipers 
— them 0 undoubtedly, Slovenlineſs and Naſtineſs are 
the chief Promoters of their Propagation, as affording fit Ma- 
trices —4 hatching their Eggs, and, alſo, proper Food for their 
Nouriſhment. | 

The louſy Evil is beft prevented by wholſome Food, keep- 
ing the Body clean, and the Head carefully combed, 

hen they breed in the Head, let it be well combed, and 
waſhed with the following Lixivium. 


Take of Wormwood, Staveſacre, Rue, and Horehound, 
each an Handful ; leſſer Centaury, half an Handful ; Oak - 


aſhes, five Ounces: Make them into a Lixivium, with 


Spring- water; in which diflolve, of common Salt, two 
unces; Salt of Wormwood, one Ounce: With which 
let the Head be waſhed, K+ f 


Or anoint it with the following Ointment. 


Take of the Oils of bitter Almonds, Rue, and Bays, each 
an Ounce ; the Powders of Staveſacre, and Myrrh, each 
two Drams; Powder of Aloes, one Dram ; falted Lard, 
two Ounces: Mix them with a little Vinegar. Or, 


Take of Hogs-lard, Oil of Bays, and black Soap, each half 
an Ounce ; Quick-ſilver, extinguiſhed with Spittle, a 
Scruple; Myrrh, and Aloes, each half a Dram; Staveſ- 
acre, two Scruples; French Soap, two Drams: Reduce 

them, in a Mortar, to the Form of an Ointment. 


For Body-lice, the wiping the Body with Gilders Cloths is 
reckon'd an efficacious Remedy, on account of the Quickſilver 
which they contain, Or, 


Take of Staveſacre, and the Powder of red Arſenic, each 
an Ounce ; common Salt, Olive-oil, and Vinegar, each 
a ſufficient Quantity : Mix them together. Or, 


Take of Staveſacre, and Powders of Nitre, and white Helle- 
bore, each equal Parts; Oil of bitter Almonds, a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity: Mix them. mT 

Take of Wormwood, and leſſer Centaury, each an Hand- 
ful; Lupins, one Ounce; Staveſacre, and Birthwort, 


each half a Pound : Boil them in a Lixivium, to which 
add two Ounces of Salt. 5 


Take of Oil of bitter Almonds, one Ounce ; Oils of Rue, 
and Staveſacre, each half an Ounce; the Powders of 
lefſer rar Myrrh, and Aloes, each a Dram ; Quick- 
filver, half a Dram; rancid ſalt Lard, two Drams : 
them, with a little Vinegar, into a Liniment, 


PHT. 


The following Lotions and Ointments are taken ſtom 9. r- 
nertus. 1 „ 


Take of Birthwort, Lupins, and the Leaves of the 
—— and Cypreſs, each equal Parts: Boil them in a fut- 
ncient 


Quantity of Spring-water, for a Lotion for the 
Head. F tt ; Es 3 


Take of the Root of Elecampane, two Ounces ; of Bryony, 
half an Ounce; Beet, and Mercurial Soap, each an Hand- 
ful; Lupins, an Ounce; Nitre, half an Ounce : Boil 


them for a Lotion for the Head. 


Take of the Powder of Staveſacre, three Drams ; Meal of 
Lupins, half an Ounce z white Agaric, three Drams ; 
native Sulphur, two Drams; of the Gall of a Bull, half 
an Ounce; Oil of Wormwood, enough to make them 
into a Liniment. | 


Take of Staveſacre, an Ounce ; Wormwood, and Rue, 
each half an Ounce ; Sulphur, and Nitre, each two 
Drams: Mix and make them into a Powder, which re- 
duce to the Form of a Liniment, with Oil of Bays, 


Much ftronger is this; 


Take of the Powder of the Seeds of Staveſacre, an Ounce 
white Hellebore, three Drams ; Quickſilver, extinguiſh” 
with Spittle, two Drams; Hogs-lard, and Oil ot Bays, 
each a ſufficient Quantity to make them into an Oint- 
ment, 


In Infants and Children the Quickſilver muſt be omitted, as 
too hazardous, ſince milder Medicines will anſwer the Intention. 

All the Bitters, ſour, and ſalt Things are here recommended, 
as, alſo, Mercury, which, by a ſingular Property, is ſaid to 
deſtroy theſe Vermin, beyond all other Medicines ; but it muſt 
be uſed with very great Caution. Turner de Mordis Cutaneis. 

Ettmuller adviſes the Head to be waſh'd with a Lixivium, in 
which have been boiled the Seeds of Staveſacre; and anointed ' 
with the following Ointment : =; 


Take of the Oil of Spike, two Drams; the Oil of bitter 
Almonds, half an Ounce ; the Ointment of "Tobacco, 
fix Drams: Mix and make them into a Liniment. 


This will rs all thoſe Animals in one Night's time. 

The Powder of the Indian Berries, ſprinkled on the Head, 
infallibly deſtroys them. Codrochius (who has wrote a parti- 
cular Treatiſe of theſe Animals) ſays, he has a thouſand times 
experienced the Uſe of this Powder ; and that, in ſmall Quan- 
tities, mix d with Hogs-lard, a boiled Apple, or the like, ap- 
plied to the Head, it miraculouſly deſtroys Lice, more effec- 
tually than the Staveſacre, and more ſafely than Quickſilver. 
| To deſtroy the Crab-lice lodging in the Groins of Adults, 
the anointing the Parts with black Soap is an infallible Reme- 
dy, neither is there Occaſion to ſeek for any other. Turner 

ropoſes Lac Sublimatum ; but that is a Medicine not ſo ſafe to 

be uſed about the Genital Parts. See Moryiones, 

Sennertus ſays, that the Louſineſs of the Eye-lids is no con- 
temptible Diſorder ; for it occaſions ſharp Fluxions, and the 
Eyes are at laſt much prejudiced by it: The ſame Author enu- 


-merates a great many Medicines for it ; but there is no Occa- 


ſion to mention them here; for theſe and all other Sorts of 
Lice are eaſily killed by anointing with black Soap. 

Thoſe who would ſee more relating to this Lubject, may 
conſult the owing Writers ; Mercurialis, Lib, 1. Cap. 7. 
Luſitan. Cent. 3. Cur. 58 » Zwinger, Theatrum Vit, Hum. 
Fol. 525. Tulp. Obſ. Lib. 3. Cap. 40. Foreſt, Schol. Lib. 8. 
0%. 15. Cardan. Lib. de Subtilitate, 9. Scaliger, Exerci- 


tat. 94. | 7 
PEFTHIRION. The ſame as PHT HIROCT ONON. Blancard, 
PHTHISICUS, The ſame as PHTHINODES. 

PHTHISIS, 5 

Except the Heart, no Part of the human Body is ſo uſeful 
and neceſſary for the Preſeryation of Life, as the Lungs, the 
genuine Inſtrument of Sanguification, in which the chylous and 
nutritive Lymph is intimately mixed with the Blood, and affi- 
milated to it : It is, alſo, by means of the Lungs we draw that 
vital Air, or ethereal and elaſtic Fluid, which communicates 

Strength to the ſolid Parts, and à due ſyſtaltic Motion to the 

Heart: But, as the Lungs are of more Uſe and Importance, 

than moſt other Parts of the human Body, ſo they are ſubject 

to more terrible Diſorders, which we ſhall endeavour to account 


for, from their Fabric and Texture. The Lungs, then, conſiſt 


of membranaceous Veſicles, which receive the Air; of Netves, 
which contain an highly ſubtile Fluid; and of various Kinds of 
J a * > - Veſſels, 


| a Fever, an unealy Cough, and an Expectoration of 


* 


Veſſels, apptopriated for the Blood and Lymph ; fo that, in con- 
quence of ſo many ſmall Vellels, it is not to be wondered at, 
if thete ſhould happen frequent Congeſtions, Stagnations, and 
ObſtruQions of the Blood in them, which lay a Foundation for 
various Diſorders, among which one of the moſt conſiderable is 
4 Phthiſis, which is a Conſumption or Waſting of the Body, 
accompanied with a flow Fever, a Difficulty of Breathing, a 
troubleſome and continual Cough, and a copious Expectora- 
tion of corrupted and purulent Phlegm and Matter. This Diſ- 
order ariſes from an injured State of the Lungs, by means of 
an Abſceſs, or a ſcirrhous or ulcerous Corruption. 
There are various Species of Conſumptions accompanied with 
ccant 
and corrupted Matter, which, with reſpect to their Trogno- 
ſties and Cure, are widely different from a Phthiſis, and ought 
not, by the Phyſician, to be confounded with it, ſince they 
happen without any conſiderable Injury to the Lungs. Thus it 
is certuin from Experience, that a Conſumption frequently ariſes 
from a ſimple Gonorrhœa, or nocturnal Pollutions long- continued, 
as we are informed by Hippocrates in L. b. Ep. Seat. 8. 47. Nor 
is it uncommon to obſerve a Conſumption arifing from exceſſive 
Venery, and a Cacochymy, or depraved State of the nutritious 
uices in ſcorbutic Habits, whilft the Texture of the Lungs 
is as yet ſound and entire. Almoſt the ſame thing may be 
obſerved in the Atrophy of Children, in which, on account of 
a ſcirrhous Induration of the meſaraic Glands, the Chyle can- 
not eaſily and freely paſs to the Blood ; in conſequence of which, 
Nutrition is prevented; and, by this means, the ſuperior. Parts 


are conſumed and waſted, the Belly inflated, the Patient afflicted 


„„ Lun 


„ Proceſs of Time, the 


with a flow Fever, a Difficulty of Breathing, a Cough, and a 
preternatural Solubility of Body. Nor is that Species of Con- 
ſumption always to be accounted a Phthiſis, in which there is 
an Extenuation of Body, a flow Fever, a Cough, and more 
or leſs ſanious Stools ; for it ao my happens, that, whilſt 
the Compages of the Lungs is ſound, a Sanies is conveyed tothe 
Breaft from other Parts, ſuch as the Meſentery, the Uterus, 
and Kidneys, when labouring under an Abſceſs, or Ulcer, A 


Phthiſis is, alſo, to be accurately diſtinguiſhed from a chronical 


Cough, accompanied by a copious Expectoration of Phlegm, 


and ſucceeded by a Conſumption, Loſs of Strength, and pre- 


ternatural Heat, ſince this laſt Species of Conſumption in the 
Autumn and Spring frequently ſeizes Perſons ſubject to c:tar- 
rhous Diſorders, and afflicts them for a conſiderable time; but 
may be happily removed by the Force of Nature, and the Aſ- 


ſiſtance of Art. 


But, that there may remain no Miſtake in diſtinguiſhing a 
Phthiſis from other Diſorders, we ſhall here give the Signs of it 
from Cœlius Aurelianus, who, in Lib. 2. Cap. 14. has the fol- 


flowing Paſſage: A Phthiſis is eee, produced by a pre- 
cc 
y 


vious Spitting of Blood, and ſometimes by a gentle, but long- 
continued Catarrh, or Cough, by which the Lungs are, at 
firſt, gently lacerated, and then ulcerated. A Phthihs is 
accompanied with a latent Fever, which begins in the Even- 
ing, is alleviated in the Morning, and attended with a vio- 
lent Cough at thoſe times. At firſt a ſmall, but afterwards 
a large Guancit of ſanious Spit is expectorated. Thoſe 
who fall into a Phthiſis, in conſequence of an Hæmorrhage, 
diſcharge, at firſt, a bloody Spit, which, afterwards, becomes 
feculent, and then livid, or green, and, laſt of all, white 
and purulent, ſometimes ſalt, and, at others, ſweet; whilſt 
the Voice is hoarſe, and fhrill, the Breathing difficult, the 
Checks red, and the reſt of the Body of a cineritious Co- 
lour. A Phthiſis is, alſo, accompanied with a Loathing of 
Food, and a preternatural Thirſt. Some Patients have, as 
it were, a Senſe of a Wound in their Lungs, and.even ex- 
pectorate Fibres of them. The Pulſe is weak, hard, and 
formicular. A Phthiſis is, alſo, accompanied with an Infla- 
<« tion of the Feet. As the Diſorder increaſes, a Flux is brought 
« on; and the Phlegm diſcharged, when thrown upon live 
% Coals, is of a fetid and difagreeable Smell.“ Hippocrates, in 
Lib. de Morbis, delivers the Signs of an approaching Phthiſis in 
the following manner: A Patient, ſays he, is rendered Phthi- 
« ſical, when the Phlegm falls down from the Head upon the 
; at firſt, for the moſt part, inſenſibly ; and excites a 
de gentle Cough : The Spit is, alſo, bitterer than uſual, and 
„ ſometimes there is a \ Spb Heat of the Body. But, in 

ungs, and eſpecially their internal 
4% Parts, are exulcerated by putrid Phlegm ; the Breaſt is op- 
&« preſſed by a Senfe of Weight, and acute Pain is perceived 
« both in the anterior and poſterior Parts, and the Heat of the 
& Body becomes more intenſe. The farther a Phthiſis proceeds, 
he the more unmixed Pus is diſcharged, the more intenſe the 
„ Fever becomes; the Cough is more violent and continued; 
<< the Patient is racked with a Senſe of Hunger, and a Diarrhœa 


\ 


& comes on.“ | 


Having thus ſpecified the Marks and Characteriſties of a Phthi 


6c 


is, we now come, from a Confideration” of the Phaznomena 


6 


* 


obſervable in the Bodies of thoſe who have died of that Diſorder, 
to inveſtigate the Cauſes of the ſeveral Symptoms with which it 
is accompanied. Firſt, then, in all Perſons, who have died df 
a Phthiſis, either the Right, or Left, or both Lobes of the Lungs 
adhere ſo firmly to the Pleura and Ribs, or to the Vertebræ of 
the Back, that they cannot, without great Difficulty, be ſepa- 
rated with the Knife; and the Part, in which they adhere, is 
8 full of a putrid Serum, or Ichor. In ſome Phthifical 
atients, eſpecially ſuch as have been afflicted witli an Empye- 
ma, I have obſerved one Lobe of the Lungs totally conſumed by 
the previous long- continued Diſorder of the Breaft, and the 
other inflamed.; which Circumftances prove the Cauſe of the 
Patient's Death. For the moſt part, there are, alſo, in one of 
the Lobes of the Lungs, Impoſtumations, or cloſed Ulcers, of 
different Bulks, and ſometimes more, ſometimes fewer in Num- 
ber; which, when laid open, contain partly a thick, and 
partly a fluid Pus. When an Inciſion is made, eſpecially in 
the ſuperior Part of either of the Lobes of the Lungs, there are 
found pretty large Cavities filled with Pus and Phlegm, almoſt 
of the ſame Kind and Colour with that before evacuated by the 
Mouth. Sometimes, alſo, in the Lungs, when become knotry 
and ſcirrhous, there are found ſpreading and fiſtulous Ulcers, 
like Cancers, which prey upon the adjacent Parts, and contain 
a ſanguineous and fetid Ichor. There are, alſo, Inftances of 
ſcirrhous Tubercles, hard, like the Stones of Fruit, and con- 
taining a tophaceous, calculous, and putrid Matter, found in 
the Lungs. It is, alſo, to be obſerved, that, in Phthiſical Pa- 
tients, the Heart is, for the moſt part, flaccid, and its Veſſels 
infarcted with polypous Concretions; a memorable Inſtance of 
which is found in A. N. C. Decad. 2. 0% 35. In the Peri- 
cardium, alſo, and frequently in the Cavity of the Breaft, there 
is a large Quantity of impure and fetid Serum. As for the Ab- 
domen, and other Parts, the Veſlels are generally without 
Blood, the Liver large and pale, the Glands of the Meſentery 
tumefied, the Omentum deſtroyed, and all the Fat, both of 
the internal and external Parts, appears' to the View : Thoſe, 
who deſire a-farther Knowledge of the Phenomena obſerved in 
diſſecting Phthiſical Patients, may conſult M. N. C. Decad. 1. 
An. 1. & 2. Decad. 2. An. 4. OB. 45. 118. A. 8. & 9g. 
Cent. 3. & 4. Ob. 118, Cent. 8. OG,. 105. Cent. g. Ol. 
16. 26. Cent. 10. Obf. 14% Vorzaſcha. Ob ſ. too. 
Loffius,, Ob}, 11. Pawius, Obſ. 22. Platerus, Lib. z. 
Oz}. 189. & 690. and Pezoldus, Ob. 63, 64. 74. and 92. 
Hence it is ſufficiently obvious, how violent the 0 done to 
the Lungs mult be in a Phthiſis, in order to induce Death. We 
now come to inquire into the Cauſes productive of ſuch an In- 
fury 3 among which the moſt conſiderable are ſchirrous Stagna- 
tions in the vaſcular, veſicular, and membranous Subſtance of 
the Lungs ; which, if conſiderable, are not, without the 
greateſt _—_— to be removed, on account of the continual 
and reciprocal Paſlage of the Air. Hippocrates, in Lib. de 
intern. Affect, Cap. 4. ſpeaks concerning this in the following 
manner: When the Lungs receive Blood, or a falt Phlegm, 
«« without again diſcharging them, but retain them impacted in 
de them, Tubercles are formed, and come to a Suppuration in 
«© the Lungs. From the Beginning of the Diſorder, through 
its whole Courſe, there is an acute, dry Cough, a Rigor 
& and Fever, a Pain in the Back and Breaſt ; and ometimes in 
the Sides. The Breathing, alſo, is ſo violent, as to force 
« the Patient to fit in an erect Poſture, ' Then the Pus is cor- 
s rupted, and expectorated in large Quantities.” Aretæus, alſo, 
in Chron, L. 1. 7 8. has given us nearly the ſame Deſcri- 
ption of Phthiſical Patients: “ Before, ſays he, Phthiſical Pa- 
„ tients can diſcover their Diſorder by manifeſt Signs, 
«© eſpecially by putrid and purulent Spit, they have Tuber- 
« cles, or ſcirrhous Knots, formed of a viſcous and toughiſh 
% Matter, which gradually becomes hard in their Lunps. 
«© Thus they live in a conſumptive State for ſeveral Yeats 2 
fore theſe Tubercles are corrupted, and formed into Abſceſ- 
ſes. . If there are ſuch Tubetcles in the Lungs, the Patient 
is afflicted with a dry, ſtrong, and ſonofous Cough, an acute 
and pungent Pain of the Breaſt, a Difficulty of Breathing, 
and a kind of Uneaſineſs and Reſiſtance in the Breaſt, from 
the profound Attraction and Inſpiration of the Air. Then 
the Cough becomes more violent, eſpecially after ſtrong 
« Exerciſe.” ; | l 
Though this Doctrine of Hippocrates and Areteus is ſtrictly 
agreeable to Truth, yet we ſhall, for the better Illuſtration of 
the Subject, add ſome Obfervations. Theſe Tubercles, filled 
with a viſcid Matter, conſtitute the Beginning of the Abſceſles, 
which are nothing elſe, but Ulcers of different Bulks, ſur- 
rounded in a peculiar Membrane. Theſe umations, 
when ſmall, are ſometimes expectorated by Cough ; but when 
they become large, and break internally, Abicefles and Ca- 
vities are fornied ; a purulent copious Spit, mixed with 
Phlegm, is expeCtorated ; and then a true Phthiſis is 
preſent, Sometimes, alſo, theſe ſcirrhous Knots, which are 
R long 
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long ſor latent; as to produce only a dry Cough, in conſequence 
of their acrid Matter retained and'pent up, degenerate into can- 
cerous, fiſtulous, ſpreading, and fetid Ulcers; which ſo conſume 


and putrefy the acJacent Parts, that, according to Fore/tus, in 


ib. 16. Obſ. 14. and 53. Portions of the Aſpera Arteria have 
—— ſpit 75 a, 2 to Sylvrus, in Ob. Lib 2. Cap. 
12. Ramifications of the Pulmonary Vein have been evacuated 
in Coughing; | 2 | „ 8 

There are, alſo, other Beginnings of a Phthiſis, eſpecially an 
Hzmoptyſis, when ill-treated, or when a large Quantity of 
Blood is loſt ; for then the Blood is _—_ extravaſated from'the 
ſmall Veſſels of the Lungs into their Air-bladders 3 and, becom- 
ing ſtagnant, it putrefies, 'corrodes the adjacent Parts, forms 
Sinuſes, or is reduced into Nodes and Tubercles. And J can, 
from my own Experience, affirm, that almoſt half of the 
Phthifical Patients, who have ſubjecked themſelyes to my Care, 
received the Origin of their Diſorder from a previous ill-cured 
Spitting of Blood. Among the Beginnings of a Phthiſis we 
may, alſo, with the Antients, reckon a ſalt Catatrh for a long 
time affecting the Breaſt, and which is frequently ſucceeded by 
a Phthiſis. es” Ee "Rs 

We now come to inquire into the Origin of theſe Cauſes. 
The Stagnation, then, of the Blood firmly impacted in the 
Veſſels is the Origin, not only of a Phthiſis, but, alſo, ſeveral 
other Diſorders 3 for when the Fluids do not circulate, they loſe 
their former temperate Nature, become impure, ſaline, and acrid; 
or, by filling the minute Veſſels too full, produce Obſtructions, 
Indurations, and Scirrhuſes. Now theſe fatal Stagnations of 
Blood and Humours, in the minute Veſſels of the Lungs, pro- 
ceed from too impetuous and copious Congeſtions of the Hu- 
mours to a Part already too faint and languid, ſo that the Veins 
cannot return ſo much as they received from the Arteries, 

But there are various other Cauſes, which are capable of in- 
ducing ſuch a fatal Stagnation of the Blood and Humours in the 
Lungs, and, conſequently, contributing, in a remote manner, 
to the Production of a Phthiſis. The moſt conſiderable of theſe 
Cauſes is, an hereditary Diſpoſition, conveyed from Parents to 
Children; in conſequence of which they * fall into 
a Phthifis, when any flight Cauſe occurs. This is con- 
firmed, not only by Experience, but, alſo, the Authority 
of the moſt celebrated Phyſicians. Thus Fernelius, in Patbolug. 
Lib. 5. Cap. 10. informs us, That ſuch as are ſprung from 
e conſumptive Parents, by a kind of hereditary Right, become 
« conſumptive ; and we often obſerve, that a Phthiſis rages in 
e ſuch Families,” The Reaſon of this is obvious; for ſince 
this Proclivity to Diſeaſes received from the Parents principally 
conſiſts in a bad Conformation of the ſolid Parts, or ſuch a Laxity 
of the Fibres and Veſlek, as is inſufficient, with a proper Ef- 
ſort, to promote. the Motion of the Fluids e to them, 
the Reaſon is plain, why thoſe, who haye naturally weak and 
flaccid Lungs, ſhoald be more ſubje& than others to Diſorders 
of the Breaſt, and eſpecially to a Phthiſis. Among the Perſons 
ſubje& to this Diſorder, we may, alſo, with Hippocrates, rec- 
kon thoſe of narrow and- depreſſed Chefts, whoſe Scapulz are 

rominent, like Wings, whoſe Ribs are protuberant, whoſe 

ecks are oblong, or who are gibboſe. A 3 

It is, alſo, certain, not only from Experience, but, alſo, from 
the Authority of Hippocrates,” in Aph. g. Sect. 5. that Perſons 
of ſlender and tender Habits, of tall Statures, and between the 
eighteenth and thirty- fifth Years. of their Age, are highly ſub- 
jet, not only to a Spitting of Blood, but, alſo, to a Phthiſis ; 
for no other Reaſon, but becauſe, at this Period of Life, the 
Veſſels are more tender, and eaſily expanded, than in Perſons 
farther advanced in Years. But generally a Spitting of Blood 
and Phthiſis happen moſt readily to full-grown and young Per- 
ſons, who, being of a ſanguineous and choleric Habit, are eaſily 
ſubje& to Commotions of Mind, and have had ent Hæ- 
morrhages from the Noſe, in their Childhood, eſpecially when 
they are over- heated by too violent Exerciſe ; for then the 
Blood, being copiouſly and impetuouſly gots fx to the ſuperior 
Parts and Breaſt, cannot return freely to the Heart through the 
minute Veſſels of the Pulmonary Artery and. Vein. Hence, in 
the larger Ramifications, the ſtagnant Blood mult neceſſarily 
produce Expanſions, Ruptures, and r „ 

This Diſorder is, alſo, frequently produced by an unſeaſona- 
ble Drinking, of ſpirituous Liquors. Nor is it difficult to prove 
this, ſince it is almoſt univerſally, known, that, in the Coun- 
tries productive of Wines, all the Diſorders incident to the 
Breaſt, and eſpecially a Spitting of Blood, and a Phthiſts; are 
far more frequent, than in other Climates. Hence Hoefferus/ 
in Hercule Med. Lib. 1. Cap. 3. juſtly concludes; that a Phthi- 
ſis being ſo endemial, and deſtroy ing fuch Numbers in Leber 
Auſtria, is owing to nothing, bat their exceflive Uſe of gene- 
rous Wine, eſpecially in the Morning. e ITE] 
We now proceed to conſider thoſe Cauſes which produce the 
Defluxion of faltiſh Humours in the Breaſt. This Hamour 
the Antients in general aſſerted to come from the Head, as if 
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all Humours conveyed to the Breaſt proceeded from it: But this 
Opinion is not ſufficiently perſpicuous, and founded on Expe- 
rience. Too copious 'a Congeſtion: of ſerous Blood to the 
Breaſt, and eſpecially to the Fauces, and Whole of the Afpera 
Arteria, which is covered with an internal glandular Coat, is 
rather to be accuſed, eſpecially in ſerous Patients, and thoſe, 
who, during their whole Lives, have been ſubject to Stuffings 
of the Head, Coryzas, and frequent Catarrhs ; for if more Blood 
and Serum is conveyed to the glandular Parts through the Arte- 
ries, than can return through the Veins, there is a great” Secre- 
tion of the Serum, which, increaſing in Quantity, is cougu- 
lated by the Admiſſion of the free Air, and, at laſt, often & 
g in large Quantities. In Proceſs of Time, when the 
Jiſorder continues, and other Cauſes concur, ſuch as Crudities 
ariſing from a bad Diet, or Indigeſtion, an obſtructod Perſpira- 
tion, or profound Grief, the Serum. acquires a ſaline and corro- 
five Nature; in conſequence of which, in Proceſs,of Time, it 
corrodes the Veſicles and tender Veſſels of the Lungs, 
From what has been ſaid, we may eaſily underſtand, how 
— cold and northerly Winds, rainy, cloudy, and cold 
cather, which, by relaxing the Tone of the Pulmonary Veſ- 
ſels, accumulate the Sordes in them, mult neceſſarily be to con- 
ſumptive and plithifical Patients; fo that, with i been. 
in Aph. 19. Sect. 3. we may juſtly aiim, that the Autumn is 
prejudicial to conſumptive Patients, And, indeed, the Influence 
of the Air is not more conſiderable in producing any Diſorders, 
than thoſe of the Breaſt, and eſpecially a Phthiſts, Hence Tul- 
Pius, in Ob. Med. Lib. 2. Cap. 10. juſtly afligns the State of 
the Air, as the Cauſe why Impoſtumations, and Phthiſical 
Indiſpoſitions, are ſo frequent in Holland, in marſhy Places, and 
ſuch as are expoſed to an Air perpetually impregnated with putrid 
apours. _ | 2A | 
e now come to inveſtigate thoſe Diſorders, which gene- 
rally diſpoſe to a Phthiſis, among which we may juſtly rec- 
kon the Small-pox. I know many Children, and young 
Perſons, who, after the Small-pox, have been ſubjected to va- 
rious Diſorders of the Breaſt, which have laſted for {everal Years, 
ſuch as a dry Cough, an acute Senſe of Pain, a n 
Breathing, a Conſumption, and a flow Fever, Who, at laſt; 
upon the Formation of an Abſceſs, have died, among whot 
was the Prince of Saxony. Almoſt the ſame Misfortunes are 
produced after the Meaſles ; for, in theſe exanthematous Diſ- 
orders, the Serum is highly acrimonious, and, not only in the 
Beginning of theſe Diſorders; remaining firmly in the nervous 
Membranes of the Lungs, excites a dry and uneaſy Cough, but, 
alſo, leaves a n Weakneſs in the Lungs, an Expul- 
peccant Matter being -made to the Surface - of the 
Body. Now, if- the Patients, before the whole peccant Mat- 
ter is Carried off by Tranſpiration, expoſe themſelves to the 
free Air, eſpecially in the Spring or Autumn, it readily happens, 
that the Remains of the peccant Matter, receding to the inter- 


nal Parts, acts upon, irritates, and exulcerates the weakened 


Lungs : See Thomas Bartholine, Cent. 4. Iuſt. 43. and Mi- 
chaeli, in Prax. Clin. Part. 1. Lib. 3. Cap. 5. 
It, alfo, frequently happens, that, after Efferveſcences of 
the Skin, ſuch as the Itch, the Gutta Roſacea, ſcorbutic and 
urple Spots, are repelled, a Phthiſis is often produced. The 
Fame Diſorder is, alſo, frequently cauſed by the Suppreffion of 
copious Sweats, by the unſeaſonable Treatment of Ulcers of 
the Head and Feet, and by the too ſpeedy Conſolidation of Fon- 
tanels, Nor are there wanting Inſtances; in which à Phchiſis 
has been produced by the Repreſſion, or unſkilful Treatment, 
of an Eryſipelas, and Gout-pains ; for ſince; by this mearis; the 
acrid and cauſtic Matter is retained in the Habit, and reſorbed 
through the Veins by the Mafs of Blood, hende it happens; that, 
being conveyed to the nervous and tender Me:obranes of the 
Lungs, it is firmly impacted in them, and, by irritating; con- 
ſtricts them. Hence the conſtrifted Veſſel muſt; at laſt; be 
obſtructed and corroded. I, alſo, remember to hae ſcen à 
Phthiſis produced, in conſequence of curing Tumors utider the 
Axillz,and behind the Ears; fo, alſo we may _— ſuppoſe a 
Phthiſis frequently generated by a Suppreſſion of the hamor- 


rhoidal and menſtrual args | 


There are, alſo, other In nces, thoug hot conimon in 
which, beſides a Spitting of Blood, à Phthiſis may, in ſome 
Patients, be induced by other Hzmorthages 5 and this princi- 


y — ir thoſe Patients, who, either from liereditary 
poſition, or from other Cauſes, wy brought on's WA 
of due Tone in the Lungs,” are diſpoſed to this Diſorder, This 
Doctrine is, alſo; confirmed by Experience, wech informs us; 
that not only a Redundance, but; alſo, x Defect of Blood hay 
4 ſtrong Teadenty to produce Stagnatiohs; Hence thoſe; who 
place the proximate Cauſe of 4 Phthiſis in a Plethora, only pa 
pably contradict Reaſon aid Experietce,” 1 * 

It is diſputed, among Pliyficians, whether 1 Phrhifis is Cön- 
tagious : But I do not heſitgte to affirm that it is or; it Tealt,” 
to aflert, that, if the Miaſma of this Diſorder is not bande 
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to induce a Phthiſis, it is, nevertheleſs, capable of promoting it, 
if there is already a Diſpoſition to it; for all ulcerous and cor- 
rupted Matter is of ſo ſurpriſing and contagious a Nature, that 
many malignant and contagious Diſorders, ſuch as the Itch, 
the Leproſy, the Small-pox, old ſordid Ulcers, peſtilential Car- 
buncles, and Dyſenteries, are to be accounted for from hence. 
Nor am 1 of Opinion, that the Nature of the Phthiſical Miaſma 
is ſo malignant, as ſuddenly, and, at a Diſtance, to prove infe- 
Rious z but that it only does ſo to ſuch as continually converſe 
with Phthiſical Patients, This Doctrine is confirmed to us by ſome 
of the moſt celebrated Phyſicians, Thus Riverius, in Cent. I. 
OF. 99. gives us an Inſtance of a Maid, who became Phthiſi- 
cal by attending her Miſtreſs, who was in that State, Day and 
Night; and, in Cent. 4. Ol. 92. he mentions a Girl infected 
by her Siſter, who had become Phthiſical by giving the Breaſt 
to a Man in that Condition. Schenckius, alſo, in Lib. 3. Ob/. 
133- informs us, that the Spit of Perſons labouring under a con- 
firmed Phthiſis is ſo contagious, that a Phyſician, only by ſmell- 
ing it, became Phthiſical, A Phthiſis, produced by Contagion, 
is, alſo, deſcribed in M. N. C. _— 5 A 26. 
As for the Prognoſtic of this Diſorder, that a true Phthiſis is 
a violent Diſeaſe, and not to be cured without the greateſt Dif- 
ficulty, is not only known to the Vulgar by many fatal Inſtances, 
but, alſo, confirmed by long Experience to the Phyſician. 
Thus Hippocrates, in Lib. 1. de Morb. informs us, That 
„ when Conſumptions happen, they neceſlarily prove mortal.“ 
He is ſeconded in this by Galen, in Lib. de Locis affect. Cap. 8. 
and 5 Meth, Medend. Cap. 1.& 8. Celſus, in Lib. 3. Cap. 
22. informs us, "That a true Phthiſis ought to have proper 
«« Meaſures taken with it in the Beginning, fince, when it be- 
„ comes inveterate, it is not eaſily cured.” Among latter 
Authors, ſee, with reſpeC to the Difficulty of curing a Phthi- 
fis, Foreſtus, in Obſerv. 45. Lib. 16. Rodericus a N e Tom. 
1. Conſult. 58. Tom. 2. Conſult. 48. and TJimæus a Guldenklee, 
in Epi/t, Lib. 3. Cap. 2. where theſe Words occur: in- 
66 33 confeſs, that, during the whole Courſe of my Pra- 
40 


ice for 4 Years, I could never totally reſtore ſuch 


„ as had their Lungs ulcerated ; though I left no Means un- 
« tried, which could in the leaſt 88 to the Cure of this 
« Diſorder : Nor have I ſeen any one in this Condition totally 
<« recovered by the moſt celebrated Phyſicians.” 

But tho? the Cure of a Phthiſis is very difficult, and even im- 

ſible, when the Diſorder diſcovers itſelf by ſuch manifeſt 
Signs, as to appear to the Vulgar, yet I would not affirm the 
like of every Phthiſis, eſpecially when as yet in its Beginning; 
for I know ſeveral Inſtances, in which, after Wounds of the 
Lungs, a Spitting of Blood, a Rupture of the Veſſels, a Pleu- 
riſy, and Peripneumony, the Patients have laboured under an 
Abſceſs and Impoſtumation of the Breaſt, but have, neverthe- 
leſs, been totally cured, by taking due Meaſures in time. Be- 
ſides, I, and others, have frequently obſerved many ſprung 
from Phthiſical Parents, who have had their Breaſts de- 
preſſed, and their Scapulz prominent, like Wings ; who, being 


addicted to Anger, had in their Youth frequent Hzmorrhages 


from the Noſe, without any external Cauſe ; who have had ſa- 
line Defluxions on the Breaſt and Fauces, accompanied with a 
dry. and violent Cough, even in the Summer; who have ſur- 
priſingly loſt their Fleſh, and perceived a Heat in the Palms of 
their Hands, whilſt their Cheeks as yet remain florid ; totally 
cured by proper Medicines, and a due Regimen. I have, alſo, 
. ſeen Abſceſles of the Lungs, where a large Quantity of white 
equal Pus, of one Colour, has been expectorated, but where 
the other Parts of the Lungs have not as yet been corrupted, 
nor ſpoiled, with ſcirrhous Indurations, and ulcerous Fiſtulas, 
and where the Veſlels of the Heart and Lungs have not been 
infarcted with polypous Concretions, happily cured by proper 
Remedies, and a due Regimen. | | 

But it may here be aſked, by way of Objection to my Do- 
Arine, Why is it, that even beginning Phthiſical Diſorders are 
ſo rarely cured? But this is frequently brought about by 
various Cauſes, the moſt conſiderable of which ſeems to be, that 
we are not always ſufficiently aſcertained of the Preſence, Na- 
ture, and genuine Cauſes, of a true Phthiſis, by evident dia- 
gnoſtic Signs. Thus Fernelius, in Patholog. Lib. 5. Cap. 10. 
informs us, That a latent Abſceſs, at firſt, neither known 
< to the Phyſician, nor Patient, is often the Cauſe of this 
« Diſorder z in conſequence of which, the Patient neither de- 
« ſiſts from his uſual Buſineſs, nor thinks himſelf afflicted with 
< any Diſeaſe ; but bears the ſecret Cauſe of his Death in his 
e Breaſt, without knowing it. However, ſome have, in a 
« Quarter of an Hour, died unexpeRtedly of this Diſorder, in 
<<: whom, when diſſected, no other Cauſe of their Death could 
„ be diſcovered, than the ſudden Breaking of an Impoſtu- 
«6 mation in the Lungs ; by which the Patient was ſuffocated. 
c But all ſuch Patients are, before the Rupture of the Abſceſs, 
44 afflicted with a Cough, a Spitting of Blood, an Heavineſs of 
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<«« the Body, a light Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, and a Difficulty 
of Breathing, which rarely accompany a Conſumption, but 


4c are . frequently common to other Diſorders.” Beſides, 
we ma convinced of the difficult Diagnoftics of a Phthiſis 
by the frequent Errors committed, in this reſpect, by the moſt 
celebrated Phyſicians. Thus many are accounted Phthiſicat, 
who, labouring under a. chronical Cough, accompanied with 
a catarrhal Defluxion, diſcharge a thick Matter of a whitiſh- 
green Colour; or who are aſſſicted with a ſtomachic, or hypo- 
chondriac Cough, ariſing from the Sordes of the Primæ Viz 
falling upon the Lungs. A moiſt Aſthma, eſpecially, when 
it ariſes after a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, or Hæmorrhoids, 
and a conſequent Regurgitation and Congeſtion of the Humour: 
to the Breaſt, is frequently taken for a Phthiſis. It is, alſo, 
certain, that a flow Fever, accompanied with a Cough, a ſud- 
den Extenuation of the Body, and colliquative Sweats, which 
ſometimes ſucceed Arthritic Pains, the Gout, or Scurvy, is, 
alſo, confounded with a Phthiſis; whereas, in the former of 
theſe Diſorders, there is no Solution of Continuity in the Lungs. 
Since, therefore, the Knowledge of a Pulmonary Conſumption 
is ſo difficult, hence we may infer, how uncertain and preca- 
rious the Cure of this Diſorder muſt be. 

There is, alſo, another equally important Cauſe, which hin- 
ders the Cure of a Phthiſis, and of an HeRic ariſing from it; 
which is, that there are few Phyſicians, who know, with due 
Caution and Circumſpection, to uſe proper Medicines for this 
Diſorder ; for, if in any Diſorder, certainly in a Phthiſis, the 
Caution of the Phyſician is neceſſary, on account of the fo great 
Contra - indication of Remedies ; for a Phthiſis requires laxative 
and moiſtening Medicines, gentle Traumatics and Aſtringents, 
and ſometimes mild Anodynes, which, unleſs exhibited with 
due Caution, at a proper time, and with ſufficient Regard to 
the Circumſtances of the Patient, are ſo far from affording any 
Relief, that they rather increaſe the Diſorder. 

Having taken a general View of the Prognoſtics of a Phthiſis, 
we now come to conſider its Terminations or Events, whether 
ſalutary or fatal. Firſt, then, 'tis a very bad Sign, when the 
hectic Heat is more and more increaſed ; when, in the Morn- 
ing, the Pulſe is quicker than uſual, and when the Fleſh and 
Strength are conſumed, without being in the leaſt recruited 
Sleep. Which Misfortunes generally the rather happen, if, when 
there is a large Quantity of Pus, there is only a ſmall Portion of 
it expectorated; for then it becomes more acrid and filthy, and, 
when thrown on the Coals, diffuſes a fetid Smell, the more the 
Fever is, alſo, increaſed. If, beſides, there is a great Difficulty of 
Breathing, accompanied with a Dread of Suffocation ; if the 
Patient cannot lie-on that Side, where the injured Lobe of the 
Lungs is; if his Breath is of a cadaverous Smell, and 'his Voice 
hoarle ; if he is afflicted with colliquative Sweats, a Diarrhcea, and 
a Swelling of his Feet, ſometimes accompanied with Pain; tis 
certain that Death is not far off, If the Expectoration is totally 
ſuppreſſed, the Patients gradually, but eſpecially in an erect Poſture 
of the Head, die, retaining their Reaſon. 

But greater Hopes are to be entertained, if there is ſtill a con- 
ſiderable Degree of Strength, and the Reſpiration free, if the 
Appetite and Digeſtion are entire, if the Spit expectorated is 
white and equal, and if there is no hectic Fever. The Ho 
of Recovery are till the greater, if the Patient is of a good Ha- 
bit of Body; if he has a large Cheſt ; has no heredicary Diſpo- 
ſition to the Diſorder ; and if his Heat becomes more mild, and 
the Subſtance of his Stools is compact; for, by means of theſe 
Circumſtances, Phthiſical Patients, eſpecially when they uſe a 
proper Regimen and Metiicines, may often protract Life for a 
great many Years. Thus Willis, in Lib. de Medicament. Operat. 
Sect. 1. Cap. 6. de Tube ſeu Phthiſs, ſpeaks in the following man- 
ner: It ſometimes happens, ſays he, that a Cavity, or, perhaps, 
< two are formed in the Lungs with callous Sides every-where, 
ce ſo that the Matter collected in them is not convey'd to the 
« Maſs of Blood, but is every Day totally expectorated, tho' its 
4 Quantity ſhould be very large. Perſons in this Situation have 
* only, as it were, a Fontanel in their Lungs; and, although they 
< ſhould every Morning expectorate a large Quantity of thick, 
<« or yellow, and even, as it were, purulent Git, and a ſmall Quan- 
< tity of the fame throughout the Day, yet in other reſpects, 
< they enjoy ſufficiently good Health, breathe freely and eaſily, 
< eat and ſleep well, have a due Quantity of Fleſh, or, at leaſt, 
< are bleſſed with a good Habit of Body, and are frequently cured. 
« Hence ſome are ſaid to have laboured under a Phthiſis for 
thirty or forty Years, and even not to have had their Lives 
& ſhortened by this Diſeaſe.” And, with reſpect to Ulcers of the 
Lungs, tis obſervable, that they may continue for ſeveral Years- 
without any confiderable Decay of the Body, whilſt the other 
Viſcera remain ſound and entire. See Kerkvingins, in Specilegio 
Anatom. Obſ. 72. and Barthol. Cent. 2. Hiſt. 14. Nor is this diffi- 
cult to be conceived ; for as Nature ſometimes advantageoully 
expels peccant and recrementitious Matter by an Ulcer of the 
Extremities, or by an artificial Ulcer, ſuch as a N ol * 
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ſee no Reaſon, why the ſame Circumſtance ſhould not 
times happen in Ulcers of che Lungs. = . uy 
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The Phyſician, 
particular Signs which manifeſt the Recovery of phthiſical Pa- 
tien's, Which are, by Arete, in Lib. 3. Cap. 1. excellently enu- 
merated in thefollowing manner. When phthifical Patients be- 
« pin to grow better, the Cough ſeizes leſs frequently, and at 
ce longer Intervals; a larger Quantity of ſanious and more moiſt 
<« Spit is expectorated; much aqueous Matter is evacuated by 
« Stool; the Urine is copiouſly diſcharged, tho' it has as yet no 
cc Sediment; the Voice becomes more clear and ſonorous, the 
« Sleeps are ſufficiently long, the Præcordia relieved, and the 
cc Pain remitting is, ſometimes, transterred to the Scapulz ; the 
ce Difficulty of Breathing is gentle and leſs frequent, but accom- 
e panied with an Afperity of the Voice; and, when theſe Things 
cc happen, the Patients recover.“ : 


The CURE. 4 


The Application of proper Remedies, in a Phthiſis, is widel 
different, according to the different State of the Patient, wit 
reſpe& to Strength, the Time and Caules of the Diforder. The 
Method of treating a Phthiſis in general, may be divided into 
curative, mitigative, and preſervative. The firſt is to be taken 
when there are ſuch Cauſes, ſuch Circumſtances, and ſuch a Con- 
dition of the Patient, as to- lay a Foundation for expecting a Re- 
covery, by means of proper Medicines. The mitigative Method 
is to be taken, when the Force of the Diſeaſe is fo great, that it 
will not yield to the beſt Medicines; in which Cale we are to 
mitigate the moſt urgent Symptoms, prevent ſuch as are worſe, 
and, by that means, protract Life as long as poſſible. And as the 
preſervative Method is the beſt, the moſt eaſy and ſafe, againſt 
all terrible Diſorders, ſo it is of the higheſt Importance in a 
beginning Phthilis. | 

As for the curative Method, it is principally to be uſed, when, 
in conſequence of a broken mpoſtumation, an open Abſceſs is 
formed, and a large Quantity ot Pus expectorated; which moſt 
generally happens after the unlucky Termination of a Pleuriſy, 
or Peripneumony; after a Spitting of Blood; after Wounds of the 
Lungs, whilſt the reſt of their Subſtance is ſound, and neither 
corroded, nor ſcirrhous. In this Caſe, the beſt and ſafeſt Cure is 
Milk duly uſed, by which I have known many phthiſical Patients 
brought from the Gates of Death, and reſtored to perfect Health; 
for no Medicine has longer, or more univerſally, been found effi- 
cacious in the Cure of a Phthiſis, than Milk. 

The moſt antient Phyſicians warmly recommended Milk for 
the Cure of this Diſorder, as is obvious from various Paſſages of 
Hippocrates. And Galen, who greatly extols Milk for a Phthiſis, 
in Lib. 5. Meth. Medend. Cap. 12. mentions a Place called Stabias, 
to which, on account of the 2 of the Air, the fine N 
for Cattle, and the conſequent ſalubrious Quality of the Milk, 
there was 2 great Conflux of phthiſical Patients, juſt as, in our 
Days, the Valetudinary and Infirm reſort to the medicinal Springs. 
This Method of Cure was known in Tzaly above an hundred 
Years ago; for the celebrated Andreas Baccius, in Lib. 4. de 
Thermis, informs us, © That the Neapolitan Phyſicians, as the 
« laſt Reſource, ſend phthiſical Patients, ſuch as ſpit Blood, or 
cc (hoſe afflicted with any Ulcers of the Thorax to Stabeas, with 
« ſo great Succels, that ſome remain in that healthful Part all 
c their Lives.” | 

Areteus, alſo, one of the moſt skilful of the antient Phyſi- 
cians, in Lib. 6. de Morb. Chron. does not heſitate to affirm, that 
phthiſical Patients ſtand in need of no other Thing for their Re- 
covery, but the liberal Uſe of Milk. Trallian, alſo, who, in his 
Work de Re Medica, greatly extols Milk in all Diſorders of the 
Breaſt, in Lib. 7. has the following remarkable Paſlages : If the 
© whole Body, nor having Nouriſhment convey'd to it, begins 
& to decay manifeſtly, and if there is not much Pus in the Tho- 
cc rax, Milk alone ought to be exhibited to them; and, for this 
cc Purpoſe, that of Aſſes is beſt, becauſe it is an excellent Pur- 
& oative.” In another Place he ſpeaks in the following manner: 
& have frequently ſeen thoſe afflicted with a Difficulty of Breath- 
© ing relieved by the due and proper Uſe of Milk, which re. 
© moves the peccant Matter lodged in the Cavities ot the Lungs.” 
And, in the Part already quoted, when ſpeaking of an Hæmo- 
ptyſis, he ſays, Let al thoſe afflicted with a Spitting of 
« Blood, uſe Milk; for no Medicine nor Aliment is ſo uſe- 
© ful and beneficial to them as Milk; es tho who, in the 
© Beginning of this Diſorder, uſe Milk alone for a long time, are 
< rotally recovered. Thus, ſays that Author, I knew a certain 
Man, who, by uſing Milk for a whole Year, and abſtaining from 
« Wine, was totally freed from a Spitting of Blood, and Pus, ſo 
& that he did not 3 fall into a Phthiſis.“ 

It may, alſo, be ſhewn from Reaſon, without the Evidence 
of Experience, that Milk is an efficacious Remedy in Diſorders 
of the Breaſt. Bur tis to be obſerved, that all Milks are nor of 
the ſame Kind, and of the ſame Efficacy for all Purpoſes, ſince, 
according to the Diverſity of Animals, and their reſpective Foods, 
they are poſſeſſed of different and peculiar Qualities, which are 
to be conſidered apart. Firſt, then, Aſſes Milk, which was al- 
ways greatly eſteemed by the Antients, contains a great deal of 
ſweet Serum, but a very ſmall Quantity of earthy, caſeous, and 


„ alſo, to be well acquainted with the 


re Subſtance; for which Reaſon, it is not eaſily coagu- 
ated, and conſequently but very unfit for Butter and Cheeſe. 
Its Whey is abſtergenr, laxative, moiſtening, and proper for cor- 
recting the Acrimony of the Humours. Goars Milk does not 
contain fo large a Quantity of Whey, as that of Aſſes; nor is ic 
of ſo laxarive and abſtergent a Nature, but of a thicker Con- 
ſiſtence. And as Goats eat the Leaves of Trees, which con- 
tain ſomething of a reſinous Quality, their Milk is very efficacious 
for the Conſolidation of ſuppurated Parts. Cows Milk is more 
pinguious, contains a large Quantity of Earth, bur leſs Whey; 
for which Reaſon it generally yields a great deal of Butter and 
Cheeſe. This Species of Milk is of a temperating, nutritive, 
and conſolidating Virtue, Womens Milk, tor. medicinal Pur- 
poles, is preferable to all others; for it is the ſweeteſt of them 
all, and its nutritive Quality is ſufficiently obſervable in Infants. 
The Virtues of Milk are, alſo, different, according to the Diver- 
ſity of Herbs and Paſturage, which Animals eat. Hence Mile, 
in the Spring, is highly ſalutary, becauſe, at that time, the Ve- 
etables abound with temperate Juices; whereas Milk in the 
inter is accounted leſs ſalutaty, becauſe then Animals feed on 
hy fo Straw. 
ence we may eafily Judge, that in all Diſorders of the Breaſt, 
and an univerſal Decay or Waſting of the Body, Milk may be 
accounted a Medicine proper for anſwering all Intentions : For, 
firſt, we find nothing more efficacious than Milk, eſpecially that 
of Cos, for correCting, mitigating, and allaying the Acrimony 
of the Humours, which is the principal Cauſe of the Irritation, 
the violent Cough, and the Corroſion ; for as this Species of Milk 
is capable of breaking the noxious Force of corroſive arſenical 
Poiſon, fo tis much more efficacious in ſheathing up and ob- 
tunding the ſaline Spicula lodged in the Fluids of the human 
Body. Bur when the Intention is to deterge viſcid Humours, to 
cleanſe Ulcers, to render the Body ſoluble, to provoke Urine, and 
derive the Afflux of the Humours from the Part affected, Aſſes 
Milk is of all others rhe moſt efficacious, on account of the large 
Quantity of ſweet abſtergent Whey it contains. When wounded 
Parts are to be conſolidated and conglutinated, Goats Milk is beſt 
for anſwering the Intention. For nouriſhing waſted Parts, and 
reſtoring Strength, nothing is more effectual than Womens Milk, 
eſpecially when ſuck'd immediately from the Breaſts, without any 
| Acceſs of the Air, by which its ſpirituous Principle is exhaled, and 
flies off. With reſpect to this Milk, the learned Wepfer, in 
Epiſt. ad Verzaſcham, ſpeaks thus: „There is certainly a divine 
« (Quality both in Womens and in Aſſes Milk, which I could 
“ nor have believed, it I had not had the Evidence of my Senſes 
< for it; for by their means I have, with my own Eyes, ſeen Per- 
© ſons rendered, as it were, entirely new; and, by a due Uſe of 
« theſe two Species of Milk, many have acquired nor only a 
& ſounder Habit, bur, alſo, a better Colour, and more Strength.“ 
Not only Milk, but, alſo, Whey, when duly prepared, is highly 
efficacious, and even ſometimes more powerful than Milk, in 
curing the chronical Diſorders of the Lungs, and the other Viſ- 
cera ; For if the Obſtructions of the ſmall Veſlels of the Viſcera, 
which generally lay a Foundation for chronical Diſorders, are to 
be removed; if the viſcid and tenacious Humours are to be diſ- 
ſolved ; if the Emunctories are to be kept open, and the Heat of 
the Parts allay d by proper Moiſture; Whey, prepared of whatever 
Milk, is preferable to the Milk itſelf. See Lac. 3 
Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why not only in the Cure of 
Diſorders of the Breaſt, bur, alſo, in that of the moſt terrible 
and obſtinate Diſeaſes, the moſt skilful Phyſicians, both amon 
the Antients and Moderns, have always greatly recomme 
Milk. But the whole Secret conſiſts in the due Uſe of it, both 
for mitigating and curing Diſeaſes ; for, it eicher Aliments or Me- 
dicines ſhoald be improperly uſed, they prove more detrimen- 
tal than beneficial, This ſhould be adverted to, eſpecially by 
thoſe of the Moderns, who ſtrenuouſly endeavour to deftroy and 
diſcredit the medicinal Uſe of Milk. 
But tho? the Uſe of Milk and Whey is ſufficient to anſwer 
many Intentions in the Cure of a 1 tis equally certain, 
that its divine Energy, in producing different Effects, may be 
aſſiſted and augmented by various means: For, firſt, the Efficacy 
of Milk is ſurpriſingly increaſed, and rendered truly Medicinal, if 
the Animals, whoſe Milk we uſe, are fed with Subſtances accom- 
wmodated to the Intention of Cure; for, from the different Ali- 
ments which Animals and Women uſe, the Milk they afford, alſo, 
acquires a different Quality, ſince tis certain from Experience, 
that a Purgative exhibited to the Nurſe is, with the Milk, con- 
vey'd to the Child upon whom it operates. The Antients are, 
therefore, to be commended, who, in order to render their Milk 
more efficacious, gave their Aſſes and Goats, among their Food, 
ſuch Herbs as were poſſeſſed of a ſpecific Virtue againſt the Diſ- 
eaſe they intended to cure. Hence Galen, in the Part before-q 
mentions the Herbs growing in Stabiæ, ſuch as Graſs, Knor-grals, 
Baſtard-baum, the Bramble, Ivy, Shrub-trefoil, the Maſtich- 
tree, and ſome others, by e. the Milk of the Animals 
was rendered highly Calurary. This Cuſtom I have ſucceſsfully 
uſed, when, in order to the Abſterſion and Depuration of any Parr 
affected, I have ordered Barley, Scabious, Scordium, Chervil,Ger- 
man * &'s-bane, Hyſſop, Paul's Betony, and white Horehound, 
| a 
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to be mixed with the Food of the Animals, from which the Milk 
was to taken, But, when the Intention was to conſolidate, I have 
ordered their Food to be mixed with the ſeveral Species of Plan- 
tain, Ground-ivy, Agrimony, Yarrow, Sanicle, the greater Con- 
ſound, and Limngwort. | ; 

But there are ſtill other Methods of augmenting the medici- 
nal Virtues of Milk, according to various Intentions ; the moſt 
conſiderable of which is the mixing Milk with mineral Waters; 
a Practice, by me, firſt introduced into Germany; for when, 
upwards of 3 Years ago, I was, by a chymical Analyſis, in- 
veſtigating the Principles of the mineral Waters in Germany, 
both hot and cold, and found no acid and truly vitriolic Salt in 
them, but rather one of an alcaline and neutral Kind, together 
wich a ſubtile Earth, and fine Particles of Steel, I mixed Milk 
with theſe Waters, and that with ſuch Succeſs, as, in curing and 
alleviating many chronical Diſorders, to find happy Effects, which 
could neither be obtained by Milk alone, nor by the Waters ex- 
hibited ſeparately from Milk. Hence tis ſurpriſing, and even to 
be lamented, that there formerly were, and ſtill are, Numbers of 
Phyſicians, who, in a Phthiſis and Exulcerations of the Lungs, 
think cold mineral Waters highly prejudicial ; and date neither to 
preſcribe them alone, nor in Conjunction with Milk, Before 
our Times, however, two celebrated Phyſicians recommended 
cold mineral Waters in Diſorders of the Lungs. The moſt an- 
tient of theſe is Raymundus Joannes Fortis, in Cent. 2. Conſil. 20, 
27, 28, 30. and eſpecially in Conſil. 34. where he ſpeaks in the 
following manner: At a proper Seaſon of the Year, cold mi- 
& neral Waters I have found to be highly uſeful in Ulcers of the 
« Lungs; and to them I have ordered the Patients to have re- 
& courſe, as the laſt and moſt effectual Expedient ; ſince, if. the 
& Diſorder did not yield to them, I could hardly think, that it 
© could be removed by Decoctions, Milk, and other Things of 
cc a like Nature.” And the celebrated Morton, a later Phyſician 
of the Engliſh Nation, in his Phrhiſio/ogia, recommends medi- 
cinal Waters in Diſorders of the Lungs, and when they are af- 
flicted with ſteatomatous Tumors, accompanied with a gentle 
hectic Heat, on which Occaſion, he ſpeaks in the following 
manner: © I have ſeen, during a Courſe of ſeveral Years, man 

* Phthiſical Patients have their Appetites and Strength reſtored, 
ce their Cough and hectic Heat leſſened, their Reſpiration ren- 
& dered freer, and, at laſt, their Diſorder torally removed, with- 
ce out any Relapſe, by means of theſe Waters. 

But though I would not preſcribe ſtrong mineral Waters in 
Diſorders which ariſe from a Solution of Continuity in the 
. Lungs, eſpecially if very conſiderable, yet I can from Expe- 
rience affirm, that mild mineral Waters, abounding with an 
alcaline Salt, ſuch as the Selteran and Caroline Springs, mix'd 
either with the Milk of Aſſes, or that of Goats, afford ſur- 
| priſing Relief, not only in a chronical and obſtinate Cough, 
accompanied with an oppreſſive Pain of the Breaſt, a Difficulty 

of Breathing, a flow Hectic, and a Conſumption, but, alſo, 
in a deep Suppuration of the Lungs, anda true Phthiſis ; for, 
by this Admixture of the mineral Waters, the Milk is ren- 
der'd more efficacious and powerful in diflolving the tough and 
viſcid Matter, removing the ObſtruCtions of the capillary Veſ- 
ſels, and deterging and cleanſing the Ulcers. But uſing this 
Mixture of Milk with medicinal Waters is ſtill more indi- 
cated, when ſuch Diſeaſes of the Lungs are ſu ported by hy- 

hondriac, ſcorbutic, arthritic, or calculous Diſeaſes, which 
frequently happens. 
is Method of correcting Milk by various Admixtures was 
not only known, but, alſo, practiſed, by the antient Phyſicians. 
Hence, in Hippocrates, Trallian, Aetius, and Areteus, there 
are ſeveral Inſtances in which they preſcribed Milk mixed with 
Water, for Phthiſical Patients; or Hydromel, mixed with 
Milk; to which Hippocrates, in Lib. 2. de Diæta, aſcribes a 
ſurpriſing Efficacy, affirming, that it ſoftens the Lungs, allays 
the Cough, procures an Expectoration of the Spit, and pro- 
motes a Diſcharge of the Urine. The celebrated Sponius, in 


Aphoriſm, novis, Se. 5. Aph. gg. not only extols the external 


and vulnerary, and, alſo, the internal Uſe of Lime-water, in 
curing an Impetigo, .and Leprofy ; but, alſo, commends the 
Mixture of the fame Water with Milk in the following man- 
ner: ** Beſides, ſays he, this Water, mixed with Milk or 
„Whey, produces ſurpriſing Effects in internal Ulcers, Di- 
„ arrhaeas, and Dyſenteries, as I was informed by Mr. De- 
_ © cloſure, a celebrated practical Phyſician in Ggſceny. Nor 
ſhall I condemn this Method, fince in Dyſenteries, accompa- 
nied with an Exulceration of the Inteſtines, I have always 
found Milk, mixed with the Se/teran Waters, an incomparable 
and highly efficacious Medicine. ; 

But let us inquire with what other Remedies Milk may be 
commodiouſly joined: For curing, therefore, violent Diſorders 
of the Lungs, in a true Phthiſis, Infuſions and Decoctions, pre- 
mo of Oo and pectoral Herbs, have not only been high- 

y eſteemed by Phyſicians, but, alſo, by the common People. 
The Herbs moſt recommended for this Purpoſe, are the greater 
Conſound with its Roots, Saracens Conſound, Coltsfoot, 
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ſharp-pointed Plantain, ſpotted Lungwort, Sanicle, Spleen- 
wort, Scabious, Paul's Betony, Agrimony, Ground-ivy, white 
Horehound, Yarrow with its Tops, St. John's-wort with its 
Flowers, Roſe-flowers, and others of a like Nature, which 


are to be boil'd either in Ale or Water, adding Figs, Honey, 


and the Seeds of Fennel, and ſtellated Aniſe. Nor are there 
wanting Inſtances of conſiderable Benefit done to Phthiſical Pa- 
tients by theſe means; ſince when there is only a ſimple Ab- 
ſceſs without a ſcirrhous Induration, or a polypoſe Concretion, 
they contribute much to the Conſolidation of the affected Parts. 
It muſt, however, be own'd, that theſe Decoctions, in conſe- 
quence of their aſtringent Quality, have produced very un- 
happy Effects; eſpecially, when, in the Beginning of the Diſ- 
order, the Lungs are affected with hard Tubercles, or when th 


are unſeaſonably uſed to ſtop a Spitting of Blood ; for by this 


means the extravaſated Blood is eafily coagulated, and the 
minute Veſſels obſtructed ; ſo that there happens a far greater 
Stagnation of the Blood and Humours in the Lungs, a Circum- 
ſtance which has the ſtrongeſt Tendency to produce a Phthiſis. 
But, in order to prevent theſe Dangers, ſuch Infuſions and 
Decoctions may properly be mixed with an equal Portion, or 
only half the Quantity, of Milk; by which their aſtringent 
Quality is, in ſome meaſure, deſtroy'd, and the Acrimony of 
the Humours corrected, | 

If the Primæ Viz are to be cleanſed of any Sordes, Sena- 
leaves, Rhubarb, and Manna, may be commodiouſly infuſed, 
and gently boil'd either with Milk alone, Milk and Water, or 


Milk diluted with temperate mineral Waters; ſince, otherwiſe, 


Phthiſical Patients, eſpecially of delicate Habits, are eaſily in- 
jured even by mild Purgatives, I have, alſo, obſerved, eſpe- 
cially when there was a large Quantity of acid Sordes in the 
Prime Viz, that a Dram or two of the Magnefia, which is 
nothing elſe but an highly ſubtile Flour of Quick lime elu- 
triated, mixed with a few Ounces of Goats Milk, proved a 
ſafe and excellent Purgative. | 

In order to alleviate a violent Cough, which deſtroys the 
Strength and Sleep, to correct the Acrimony of the Humours, 
and relax the conſtricted Parts, the Antients, with great Suc- 
ceſs, uſed their various Diacodiums, the Principal of which are 
compoſed of the Juice and Seeds of the Poppy. But the Mo- 
derns, for the ſame Purpoſes, uſe the Pilulz 05 Cynogloſſo, and 
the Pilulæ de Styrace, which, when exhibited in a ſmall Doſe, 
are ſufficiently efficacious : But all theſe Medicines are render d 
ſtill more efficacious, if they are exhibited about Bed-time, in 
a Draught of Milk. It is, alſo, ſometimes expedient, when 
there is a great Aflux of the Humours to the Breaſt, and when, 
in protracted and phthiſical Coughs, a great Corruption is to 
be dreaded, to make moderate Uſe of ſuch Remedies as pro- 
voke Urine, in order to derive the Impetus of the Humours 
from the Breaſt : For anſwering which Intention, we may uſe 
Milk and Whey, the diuretic Virtues of which are in ſome 
increaſed, by making them into an Infuſion with Seeds of Se- 
leri, Parſley, Cretan Daucus, Gromwell, and Violets, well 
bruiſed together. 

Beſides thoſe already mentioned, there are ſtill other Reme- 
dies highly beneficial, not only for the Depuration, but, alſo, 
for the Conſolidation, of thoſe Ulcers of the Lungs, which 
conſtitute a Phthiſis. The moſt conſiderable and celebrated of 
theſe are, the pectoral and vulnerary Balſams, of which, tho' 
there are various Kinds in the Shops, yet we ſhall only men- 
tion thoſe invented by the moſt celebrated Phyſicians. The 
beſt, then, is the juſtly celebrated Balſam of Meibomius, pre- 


pared in the following manner : 


Take of the old Oil of St. John's-wort, two Ounces ; of 
Sperma-ceti, ſix Drams ; of the beſt Venice Turpentine, 
three Drams ; of Dragon's-blood, one Dram ; and of 
Laudanum Opiatum, fix Grains : Mix all together, and 
let the Doſe be from one to two Drams, 


Nor have 1 found the following Balſam lefs eficacious :- 


Take of the Oil of ſweet Almonds, two Ounces ; and of 
the Flowers of Sulphur ſublim'd by Quick-lime, two 
Drams : Boil over a gentle Fire: Then add, of the Balſam 
of Capivi, one Dram; of Sperma-ceti,'and Bees-wax, each 
half an Ounce ; of the Extract of Saffron, half a Dram; 
and of the Oils of Aniſe, Fennel, and Mace, each ten 


Another Balſam for anſwering the ſame End may be pre- 


| Take of the beſt Pruſſian Honey, and Mountain Diacodium, 
each one Qunce ; of the aqueous Eſſence of Myrrh, in- 
ſpiſſated, half an Ounce z of the Flowers of Sulphur, _ 


the Extract of the Tops of Yarrow, each two Drams; 


of the Extract of Saffron, half a Dram; and of the Oils 
of Mace and Saſafras- wood, each eight Drops. 


Theſe noble and efficacious Balſams, when their Uſe is indi- 
cated, cannot be exhibited in a better, or more proper Vehicle, 
than a ſufficient Quantity of the Milk of Aﬀes, Goats, or 
Cows. | 

Having conſidered the curative Method in a Phthiſis, we now 
come to treat of the palliative, or mitigative Method, by which 
we endeavour to render Phthiſical Patients free from the moſt 
terrible and deplorable Symptoms, and to protract their Lives 
as long as poſſible. This Method is principally to be ufed in 
thoſe 3 in whom there is an intenſe Heat, gradually 
conſuming the Fleſh and Strength, which is generally excited 
by a Mixture of the purulent Matter with the Blood, and by 
which the Blood, being contaminated, is put into an Efferveſ- 
cence, and becomes more acrid and ſaline. In order, there- 
fore, to extinguiſh this preternatural Heat, and correct the 
Acrimony of the Humours, nothing is more effectual than due 
Doſes, either of Aſſes, or Womens Milk, exhibited in Con- 
junction with a proper Regimen. For anſwering the ſame In- 
tention, Emulſions of the Four cold Seeds, and white Poppies, 
Decoctions of Barley, or Hartſhorn, the Waters of Roſes, 
Lilies of the Valley, and black Cherries, and Julap of Roſes, 
may be frequently exhibited. The Virtue of theſe is greatly 
increaſed, if they are exhibited with the temperate nitrous 
Powders, which are of great Efficacy in a beginning Hectic. 
Theſe Powders may be prepared in the following manner: 


Take of Mother of Pearl, and Crabs-eyes, each two 
Drams ; of purified Nitre, one Dram; and of the diſtil- 


led Oil of Mace, four Drops: Mix all together, and ex- 


hibit one Dram for a Doſe. 


Nor, in order to allay the Violence of the Symptoms, are we 
to negle& Baths of ſweet Water mixed with a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Cows Milk, and purified Nitre; by which means the 
conſtricted, tenſe, and dry Parts, are relaxed and moiſtened, 
the Cough alla ed, the Heat leſſen'd, and the Sleeps rendered 
more ſweet inJ gentle; for which Reaſon ſuch Baths are ſome- 
times highly proper in the curative Method. 

When the Lungs are affected with a callous and inveterate 
Uleer, and a Spit, mixed with Pus, is daily expectorated, by 
which the Fleſh and Strength are conſiderably impair'd, the 
principal Intention is, by correcting the acrid and ſaline Dyſcraſy 
of the Blood and Humours, to prevent the farther Exulcera- 
tion of the Lungs: This End is excellently anſwer'd by tem- 
8 Infuſions of Ground-ivy, the Herb Coſtus, Chervil, 

aul's Betony, Scabious, Coltsfoot, and Lupgwort. But 
ſuch Infuſions muſt be frequently, and for a long time, uſed, 
In ſerous Perſons, and ſuch as are ſubject to Catarrhs, when 
the Diſorder is brought on, and ſupported, by a large Quantity 
of impure Humours falling on the Lungs, in order to prevent 
the greater Congeſtion of the Humours to the Breaſt, for 
ordinary Drink the Patient may uſe a Decoction of China- root, 
and of Red-ſaunders prepared with Raiſins, a Drink highly re- 
commended by Authors for this Purpoſe. | 

In ſuch a Condition of the Patient, we are, as much as poſſi- 
ble, to endeavour to preſerve the Tone of the Lungs. This 
Intention is excellently anſwered by Sugar of Roſes frequently 
exhibited in the foregoing Decoction. This ſimple Remedy 
was not only known and commended by the Arabians, and 
eſpecially Avicenna, but, alſo, ſome of the Moderns think, 
that this alone is ſufficient to mitigate, and even to remove, a 
Phthiſis. | 
Ob/. 139. and MH. N. C. Decad. 2. 
vaticus, in Emil. 

We are now come to conſider the preſervative Method of 
Cure, which conſiſts in preventing a Phthiſis in thoſe who are 
ſubject to it by Nature, Age, Habit, or Errors in Regimen, 
by a ſeaſonable Removal of its Cauſes, or in removing it, or 
preventing its further Progreſs, by proper Medicines, when it is 
already preſent. We have already ſufficiently ſhewn, that in 
ſanguineous, choleric, and ſlender Habits of Body, from the 
Age of eighteen to thirty- four, a Phthiſis, or purulent Spitting, 
accompanied with a violent Cough, and a Difficulty of Breath- 
"A is not only generally produced by a Spitting of Blood, but, 
alſo, frequently recurs ; in which Caſe, the principal Intention 
of the Phyſician ought to be, to remove this Spitting of Blood, 
or, at leaſt, ſo to mitigate it, as that it may not degenerate in- 
to a Phthiſis. | | | : 

In order, therefore, to remove a Spitting of Blood, beſides 
the Efforts of Nature, there is no more ſafe and efficacious 
Remedy, than Veneſection, duly repeated, till the End is ob- 
tained. This is confirmed, not only by Experience, but, alſo, 
by the Authorities of the greateſt Phyſicians. Thus the ccle- 


Ann. Oſ. 19. and Syl- 


See Zacutus Luſitanus, in Prax. Admir. Lib. 1. 


brated Boerhaave, in his Praxis Medica, informs us, That, 
<< if we intend to cure a Perſon naturally diſpoſed to a Phthi- 
<* ſis, we are carefully to prevent his having a Spitting of Blood; 
«© otherwiſe we cannot cure him. Hence, about the ſeven- 
*© teenth Year of his Age, Veneſection is to be twice or thrice 


«© uſed; Geftations are, alſd, to be uſed ; and in this Method 


„we are to continue till the twenty-fifth Year of his Age. 
„I know a Family, the Father, Mother, and all the Chil- 
„% dren of which, died Phthiſical, except one Son, whom I 
«« preſerved by this Method, who is now above fifty Years of 
% Age, has lived above the Time aſcribed by Hippocrates for 
* the uy” of a Phthiſts, and has no bad Symptoms attend- 
© ing him. 

Belides Vene ſection, great Moderation, with reſpect to the 
Non-naturals, is to be uſed ; for which Reaſon, tis neceſſary, 
that ſuch Patients ſhould carefully guard againſt violent Com- 
motions, both of Body and Mind, and abſtain from ſpirituous Li- 


quors, and every thing which is capable of throwing the Blood 


into an Orgaſm, And, ſince a Spitting of Blood, prepoſterouſly 


treated with ſtrong Aſtringents, eaſily —_— into a Phthi- 


ſis, ſuch Medicines are to be as carefully abſtained from, as 
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if they were as much Poiſon. In ſuch a Caſe, it is rather ex- 
re to uſe Milk and Water for Drink; gentle Laxatives of 


nna and Sena-leaves; Powders, which allay the Ebullition of 
the Blood, prepared of Shells, Mother of Pearl, Crabs-eyes, 
and Nitre ; with each of theſe we may commodiouſly join the 
Decoctions or Infuſions above-mentioned, 

But there is nothing ſo effectual either for preventing a Phthi- 
ſis, or removing it, when begun, as a due Re imen and Me- 
thod of living; which, among the Antients, Celſus, in Lib. 3. 
Cap. 22. has elegantly preſcribed in the following manner: 

«© Phthiſis is, in the very Beginning, to be attacked Y proper 
«© Remedies: If the Patient's Strength admits, a long Voyage is 
to be made, and a Change from a rare, to a more denſe, At- 
% moſphere is highly beneficial ; for which Reaſon it is ex- 
% pedient, phthi Fal Patients in Italy ſhould ſail to Alexan- 
% Adria. If any Circumſtance forbids Sailing, the Patient is 
© to be removed in a Bed, or ſome other manner. He muſt, 
«© alfo, abſtain from Buſineſs, and N thing which has 
% a Tendency to diſcompoſe his Mind ; he is, farther, to indulge 
c himſelf in Sleep; Defluxions are to be carefully guarded 
„H againſt, leſt, perhaps, being ſomewhat relieved, his Condi- 
tion ſhould again become worſe. For this Reaſon Crudities, 
<« the Influence of the Sun, and the Acceſs of Cold, are to 
© be prevented. The Mouth and Fauces are to be co- 
«© vered, and the LP removed 2 appropriated to 
that Purpoſe. In ſuch a State 

„ Milk may, alſo, be commodiouſly exhibited, ” 

. in preſcribing a dietetic Regimen proper for the Cure 
of a Phthiſis, juſtly and principally recommends Exerciſe, and 
Choice of Air : Of almoſt the ſame Opinion is our juſtly cele- 
brated Sydenham, who tells us, that he has prevented many 


ater is to be drank, and | 


Phthiſes, and cured many Phthiſical 9 preſcribing 
{mall Impo 


Riding. He, alſo, thinks, that *tis of no rtance 
what Air they breathe : ** For, ſays he, Phthiſical Patients are 
“ much more happily cured in the Country, than in the Town, 
& fince the Air * the former purges their Lungs, and contri- 
e butes more to their Recovery, than any other Remedy.” We 
are more effeclually convinced of N conſiderin what 
Cauſes it principally bappens, that in Holland and England ſo 
many die of a Phthiſis ; and that, in half of theſe, this Diſ- 
order is brought on by a Spitting of Blood. For, certainly, 
this is to be aſcribed, not only to the groſs Aliments, fince 
theſe Nations uſe rich Food, eat much Fleſh, and Sea-fiſh 
with high Sauces, by which is generated a crude Chyle and 
Blood, which, eaſily ſtagnating in the Lungs, diſpoſe to a 
Phthiſis ; but this is rather principally to be aſcribed to the Im- 
purity of the Air, which is much impregnated with Smoke, by 
which the Bronchial Glands and Membranes, together with the 
minute Capillary Ramifications of the Pulmonary Artery, are 
dried; by which means a Conſumption of the Lungs is, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, brought on. The fame Misfortune i, * 
quently produced by cold Weather, and Norther 1 Vinds, 
which almoſt always prove offenſive to the Lungs, eſpecially of 
old Perſons, and ſuch as are diſpoſed to a Phthilis ; fo that a 
conſiderable Number of Perſons are ac by this means. 
But nothing is more prejudicial, than exerci bog the Body ſtrong- 
ly by Walking or Running againſt ſuch a Wind; for by this 
means, I have frequently known Abſceſſes produced in the 
Lungs both of Men and Horſes, | 
15 any Diſorder requires not only an accurate dietetic Re- 
imen, CO alſo, a cautious and circumſpect Uſe of Medicines, 
tis certainly a Phchiſis, of which there is ſo great a Contra- 
indication of Remedies, that, unleſs they are all duly conſider d, 
the Phyſician may eaſily fall into an Error, and, inſtead of re · 
lieving, injure his Patient. Thus, in order to promote Ex- 


peRoration, 


1 
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Aoration, ſweet and pinguious pectoral Syrups, -incraffating 

ubſtances, and Preparations of Honey, are requiſite ; by the 
immoderate Uſe of which, however, we deſtroy not only the 
Tone of the Lungs, but, alſo, that of the Stomach ; and by 
that means produce a larger Quantity of Crudities, and a greater 
Congeſtion of Humours in the Breaſt. The flow, drying, hectic 
Heat requires Diluents, moiſtening Liquors, and Milk ; which, 
however, in a moiſt Cough, increaſe the Afflux of the Hu- 
mours to the Breaſt. The ſordid putrid Ulcers require bal- 
ſamic reſinous Medicines, ſuch as Myrrh, Venice Turpentine, 


Balſam of Capivi, Peruvian Balſam, and the other conſolidating 


and vulnerary Balſams ; which, however, by increaſing the 
inteſtine Motion and Heat of the Fluids, generally produce bad 
Effects. $0 : 

We find the ſame Difficulty in thoſe uneaſy, and almoſt con- 


vullive Commotions of the Breaſt, which, in long and violent 


Coughs, are excited by the Acrimony of the Humours ; for 
theſe require to be alleviated by Anodynes, Preparations of 
Poppies, oleous and ſoniniferous Subſtances ; which, however, 
when frequently exhibited, ſurpriſingly 1 the Strength: 
The corroded, diſſolved, and ulcerated vaſcular - Subſtance of 
the Lungs requires conſolidating and gently aſtringent Medi- 
cines; but ſince they retain in the Habit the extravaſated 
Humours, which ought to be eliminated, and ſuppreſs Expecto- 
ration, they, by theſe means, increaſe the Corruption : Be- 
ſides, if any one intends the Conſolidation of Ulcers, he ought 
to prevent the Afflux of the Humours to the Part affected; 
which is obtain'd both by vulnerary Subſtances, and Decoctions 


of the Woods, and by Powders compoſed of Armenian Bole, 


Sealed Earth, and Blood-ſtone ; but, when there are Tophs, 
'Tubercles, and Indurations of the Lungs, theſe are enlarged 
by ſuch Medicines. In order to extinguifh the hectic Heat, 
nothing is more beneficial and efficacious, than the nitrous Pow- 
ders: But even theſe do not at all times produce the deſired 
Effect; ſince they readily prove purgative, and leſſen the Sy- 
ſtaltic Force of the Stomach and Inteſtines. Milk is, alſo, of 
ſingular Efficacy in the Cure of theſe Diſorders: Vet, in young 
9 phlethoric Habits of Body, where there is a beginning 
Phthiſis, and many acid Crudities, accompanied with a flow 
Fever, I have often obſerved it highly prejudicial. 

As Veneſection is highly uſeful, not only for the Cure of a 
beginning Phthiſis, but, alſo, for preventing it in young Per- 
ſons, lo it is very improper, with a curative Intention, when 
the Strength is greatly exhauſted by the Diſeaſe, and the Heat ; 
unleſs, perhaps, we ſhould take away an Ounce, or an Ounce 
and an half, of Blood, for the ſake of Ventilation. Draſtic 
Purgatives, ſuch as Preparations of Aloes, Scammony, and 
Hellebore, but more eſpecially Emetics, are highly prejudicial, 
not only by impairing the Strength, but, alſo, by pn, Sap 
the temperate Moiſture of the Body : Hence, when the Hu- 
mours are to be derived from the Breaſt, and gently evacuated 
by Stool, theſe Ends are moſt commodiouſly obtain'd by Laxa- 
tives prepared of Manna, Tamarinds, Rhubarb, Agaric, and 
Sena-leaves: But if, when exhibited in a ſmall ' Doſe, theſe 
ſhould not be ſufficient for diminiſhing the Redundance of Hu- 
mours, or if the groſs and viſcid Humours, which obſtruct the 


minute Veſſels, are to be reſolved and eliminated, we may, in- 


ſtead of theſe, ſubſtitute the Pilulæ de Succino Cratonis, or 
Pills prepared of Gum Ammoniac, Saffron, Mercurius Dulcis, 
Extract of Rhubarb, and Ales. | 
Motion and Exerciſe, and eſpecially vg, is highly com- 
mended ſor the Cure of a Phthiſis and Hectic, by the moſt 
ſkilful Phyſicians, both antient and modern. But in the Be- 
inning of the Diſorder, where the Patient is young, and the 
abit plethoric, it often does more Harm than Good, by ex- 
citing a Spitting of Blood. Nor is it expedient, where the 
Lungs are violently injured, and a Vomica is ſuſpected, ſince, 
by the briſk Motion of the Horſe or Chariot, a fatal Inflam- 
mation may readily be brought on. But tis far otherwiſe in 
hypochondriac Conſumptions, in which moderate and often re- 
peated Exerciſe is highly beneficial, 8 
The more temperate, pure, and ſerene the Air is, the more 
beneficial it is to Phthiſical Patients; for a moiſt Intempera- 
ture of the Atmoſphere is ſurpriſingly injurious to the Lungs, 
which are already relaxed, tumid, and infarcted. *Tis, alſo, 
highly expedient, to impregnate the Air ſurrounding the Pa- 
tient, with the balſamic Particles ariſing from Fumigations of 
Maſtich and Amber ; or to render the Air drawn in balſamic, 
by holding a Piece of the beſt Myrrh in the Mouth, till it is 
diſſolved by the Saliva. 


Since the Beginning of a Phthiſical Exulceration is frequent- 


ly produced by a ſaline Catarrh, or a certain acrid cauſtic Mat- 


ter, convey'd, by Tranſlation, from other Parts to the Lungs, 


in order to derive this Afflux elſewhere, and evacuate the Hu- 
mours, we may ſafely and advantageouſly uſe the actual Cau- 


tery ; by the Application of which, between the Scapulz, and 


in the Neck, we read of an imminent Phthiſis happily re- 
moved, in Riverius, in Obſ. Cent. 2. O.. 67. 78. Cent. 
* 92. and in Schentius, Obſ. 56. yes 
order the more effectually to inſtitute the Cure of a Phthi- 
ſis by Milk, either alone, or mixed with mineral Waters, the 
following Cautions are to be obſerved : | 

I, We ought diligently to inquire, whether the Strength of 
the Stomach is ſufficient to digeſt, and again expel, this Species 
of Medicine. i | 7 

2. Tis expedient, that, before the Uſe of the Milk, the 
Prime Viz ſhould be well cleanſed from viſcid and acid Hu- 
mours; which Intention js moſt effectually anſwer'd by a laxa- 
tive Infuſion of Manna, whoſe Virtue is augmented by the 
Addition of a ſufficient Quantity of Tartar. _ 

3. On the firſt Days, it is expedient, every Morning about 
ſix or ſeven, and every Afternoon about five o'Clock; to drink 
ſix or eight Ounces of Womens, or Aſſes Milk, and after- 
wards gradually to increaſe the Quantity. 

4. After the Patient has for fix or eight Days drank the 
Milk in this manner, a gently laxative Medicine, and ſuch as 
has a Tendency to evacuate the Sordes, is to be interpoſed, and 
repeated every ſixth Day. | 

5. He ought never. to uſe Wine, nor Malt. liquors, for 
Drink, but rather Ptiſans of Barley, Hartſhorn, and Citron- 
pes: He muſt, alſo, carefully abſtain from Aliments of hard 

geſtion, and ſuch as generate bad Juices. On the contrary, 


. Broths prepared of Tortoiſes, Cray-fiſh, Veal, Fowls, Let- 


tuce, and Garden Succory, are of ſingular Service. | 
6. In order to augment the concoQtive Force of the Stomach, 
which in a Phthiſis is very languid, *tis expedient, between 
Meals, to exhibit ſome balfamic, pectoral, and ſtomachic Elixir, 
ſuch as that made of the beſt Myrrh, Saffron, Nutmegs, 
Orange-peel, Marſh-trefoil, and Liquorice-root. 

In thoſe exceflive and colliquative Sweats, which, in phthiſi- 
cal and hectic Diforders, exhauſt the Strength, beſides Whey 
and Emulſions, the Species de Hyacintho, mixed with a ſmall 
Quantity of Nitre, and half a Grain of Laudanum Opiatum 
for a Doſe, afford ſingular Relief. But, if, in conſequence of 
the Violence of the Cough, by which the Maſs of Blood and 
Humours is greatly exagitated, an exceſſive Profuſion of Sweat 
ſhould be produced, a gentle and corrected Opiate, ſuch as 
the Pilulz de Styrace, or the Pilulæ Wildeganſii, may be com- 
modiouſly exhibited with ſome temperating Powder, ſince, by 
removing the Cough, it checks and leſſens the Sweats. But, 
it, beſides the Cough, a colliquative Heat of the Blood ſhould, 
alſo, prove the Cauſe of the Sweat, Morton and Pitcairn 
are not afraid to preſcribe the Peruvian Bark, with one Grain 
of Laudanum Opiatum. ZHoffman. ” 

If an Ulcer has ſo corroded the Subſtance of the Lungs, that 
the whole Habit of the Body is by that means waſted and con- 
ſumed, the Patient is ſaid to labour under a Pulmonary Phthiſis, 
or Conſumption of the Lungs. | 

The Origin of ſuch an Uicer may be deduced from any 
Cauſe capable of fo ſtopping and deraining the Blood in the 
Lungs, that it muſt 8 degenerate into a purulent Mat- 
ter. 

Theſe Cauſes may be reduced, 3 | 

1. To that very Habit and Temperament of Body, in con- 
ſequence of which, the Patients firſt begin to ſpit Blood, and | 
are afterwards aMicted with an Eroſion and Exulceration of the 
Lungs. This Habit or Temperament of Body conſiſts, firſt, 
in the Tenderneſs of the arterial Veſſels, and the Impulſe of 
the Blood, when in any Degree acrimonious. Such a Conſti- 
tution is known by the Sight of the ſmall and tender Veſſels, 
and of the whole Body ; by the Length of the Neck; a flat 
and narrow Thorax ; depreſſed Scapulz ; an highly red, thin, 
diſſolved, acrid, and hot Blood; a very white, and ſometimes 
a roſy blooming Complexion ; a bright and ſhining Skin, Chear- 
fulneſs of Temper, and an early Ripeneſs and Subtilty of Ge- 
nius. Secondly, in ſuch a Weakneſs of the Viſcera, as to oc- 
caſion thoſe Aliments, which are in their own Nature too 
tenacious to create Obſtructions, Putrefactions, and Acrimony; 
and in conſequence of theſe unhappy Circumſtances, to exul- 
cerate the corroded Veſſels after a previous. Spitting of Blood. 
This Weakneſs of the Veſſels is known by a flight Fever, a 
dry and gentle Cough, a preternatural Heat, an increaſed Red- 
neſs of the Lips, Fauces, and Cheeks, appearing about the 
time the new Chyle enters the Maſs of Blood ; by a Propen- 
ſity to Sweat, during Sleep; by a Weakneſs and great Diffi- 
culty of Breathing upon the ſmalleſt Motion. Thirdly, it ap- 
pears at that Age, when the Veſſels, having acquired their full 
Growth, reſiſt the farther Efforts of the Fluids to lengthen 
them, whilſt the Blood, in the mean time, is increaſed in Quan- 
tity, Acrimony, and Impetus; ſo that it appears between the 
ſixteenth and thirty-ſixth Year of the Patient's Age, and 
earlier in Girls than in Boys; becauſe the former ſooner arrive 

| at 
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Diſpoſition to the Diſorder: What is ſaid under the Article 


Fixx A, compared with the Circumſtances juſt now mentioned, 


are ſufficient to explain, aſcertain, 2 the Nature, 
Cauſes, and Effects of Blood · ſpitting. Now, this Effect, or 
a Spitting of Blood, is brought dn, and accelerated; 
1. By an Interception of the uſual Evacuations, eſpecially of 
Blood, ſuch as the Hæmorrhoids, Menſes, or Lochia; a —— 

reſſion of Hemorrhages of the Noſe, and Neglect of uſual 
Venefecheh, 3 plethoric Habits, and thoſe who have 
loſt any of their Limbs. 


1 anygreatViolence or Forceapply'dto the Lungain Coch 
ing, GN Singing, Running, violen 


t Efforts of the Body, An- 
ger, of any Wound inflicted, by whatever Cauſe or Inſtrument. 
3. By actid, ſaline, or aromatic Aliments ; by Drink of the 
like 8 a particular Manner of living, or by any 
other Diſeaſe, which have a Tendency to increaſe the Quantity, 
Acrimony, Velocity, RarefaQtion, and Heat of the Blood. 
Hence it is; that this Symptom happens ſo frequently after acute 
Fevers, the . the Small - pox, and Scurvy. 

Hence it ariſes accompanied with . a flight Pain, a mode- 
rate Heat, a Difficulty of Breathing, and an Oppreſſion of the 


| Thorax. The Blood diſcharged from the Lungs is generally 


and copious 
Pus, which 


florid, ſcarlet-coloured, and frothy; full of ſmall Fibres, Mem- 
branes, arterial, venous, or bronchial Veſſels; a Cough, a Noiſe, 


or Rattling of the Lungs, a ſoft, ſmall, and undulating Pulſe 
4 Difculty of Breathing, and a faltiſh Taſte in the Mouth. 


having preceded. . 
_—_ every third 
Day, for four times, till the inflammatory Cr 


It is cured, firſt, by liberal Veneſection, 
71 8 uſt nant diſ- 
appears. Secondly, by refrigerating, inſpiſſating, ſtyptic, and 
lenient Medicines — verſiſted in, and ſometimes . — 
with very mild Balſamics. Thirdly, by managing the fix Non- 
naturals in ſuch a manner, as that they may be contrary to the 
Cauſes of the Diſorder oy enumerated ; and eſpeciall by 
a moderate Regimen, and mild Aliments, continually perſiſted 
in, to which a Milk-diet peculiarly belongs. And, fourthly, 
by correcting the ſpecific Nature of the Cauſe, or partic 
iſeaſe, which has produced it. rt | 
When a Spitting of Blood has happen'd,. and is removed, the 
Patient is to have Blood taken from him every ſix Months for 


6 ſucceeding Vears; but the Quantity is to be gradual 


lefſen'd each time, that at laſt the Practice may be left off, 
without any Detriment. : | 

But, if, in conſequence of the Violence of the Diſorder, the 

epoſterous Uſe of Styptics, or a Negle& of the Method of 
Cure already preſcribed, there ſhould, afrer the Spitting of 
Blood, ariſe a continually increaſing Difficulty of Breathing, a 
wandering Horror, an Heat and Redneſs of the Cheeks, a oy 
and gentle Cough, a flight hectic Fever, a preternatural Thirſt, 
a Weakneſs and Senſe of Weight in. the Thorax ; theſe Sym- 
ptoms import, that the Wound from which the Blood was ex- 
pectorated, has already begun to change the Matter collected 
about its Lips, and under the Cruſt of dried Blood, into Pus ; 
and this Collection is degenerating into a conceal'd Vomica, 
which, breaking; terminates in an open Ulcer of the Lungs. 

This Collection of Matter, beſides the Cauſes already men- 
tioned, alſo,” ariſes from any Peripneumony terminating in an 
Apoſtem ; which may be known from the Signs ſpecified under 
the Article PERIPNEUMONIA». 

Beſides, an Empyema may corrode, waſte, and conſume the 
Lungs ; in which Caſe, the fame Diſeaſe is produced with that 


at their full Growth, than the latter. Foutthly; in an hereditary. fimvlls-like flale roaſted Reh Then the Varies b 
Hence. the Reſpiration becomes 


ſolid, fetid, ſweet Spit, 
umerated, is to be deſpair 


ighly di 45 = the Symptoms E appear 
y difficult, | of un Empyema . 
the Reſpiration is moſt difficult — 

Chyle are converted into Pys z the Progaration of the 
tritive Juice is totally deſtroy'd.z the Solids are almoſt totally 
conſumed 3 there is an hectie Fever, accompanied with a ſmall 
and languid Pulſe an intenſe Heat of / Parts 
Hippocratic Face, and a Redneſs of the There 
unaccountable Uneaſineſs, eſpecially towards the Eveni 
preternatural Thirſt, -profuſe — in the Night; red P 


* 
* 


alling of the Hairs,. an Itching all over the accompa- 
nied with watery Puſtules, a ag. 1 CO 
Diarrhea, the Stools diſcharged in which are yellow, fetidz 
Ie | of the Spit 3 and at 
Hence we may draw the ing Rules : 


1. An hereditary Phthiſis is the worſt of all, and not to be 
cured, but by preventing a Spitting of Blood. 

2. A. Phthiſis, ariſing from a Spitting of Blood, produced 
external Cauſes, without any previous inward DefeR, is, of 
others, the mildeſt, if all other Circumſtances are alike, 

3. A-Phthiſis, in which the Vomica is ſuddenly broken, and 
the ex ted Pus white, well concocted, ſmooth, and in 
Quantity correſponding to the is of the Ulcer, with- 
out Thirſt, but with a good Appetite, due Digeſtion, laudable 

ion and Excretion, is curable, though with OP. 

5. A Phthiſis, accompanied with an ion of heavy, 
of. 

a Vomica is already formed in the Lungs; the Inten- 
tion of the Phyſician —_ be, to maturate and break it 
with all Expedition; which is done by a Milk-diet, Riding on 
Horſeback, tepid Steams, and expectorating Modicioes: And, 


when it is broken, it is requiſite, 
1. To guard and the Blood againſt the purulent Con- 


tagion. | 
2. As ſoon as poſſible, to evacuate the Pus from the Ulcer, and 


to cleanſe and conſolidate its Lips. And, | 


by an Ulcer primarily formed in their Subſtance, 
This is known to be the Caſe by the Signs ſpecified under the 
Article EMT Y EMA. Ft; | 


Hence tis obvious, what * diſcover an Ulcer of the 
Lungs, even of the conceal'd Kind; bow many Cauſes and 
Sorts there are of ſuch Ulcers ; and conſequently, how many 
different Kinds of Phthiſes, or Conſumptions, there may be. 
Now the Effects of an Ulcer of the Lungs already formed, 


7 but 3 and commonly called a Jomica, are generally 


theſe following: The Acrimony, Quantity, and Putrefaction 
of the Pus, are daily increaſed ; the Membrane containing it 
is dilated, corroded, and macerated ; the Blood-veſſels, and 
thoſe of the Bronchia, are converted into Pus the whole Sub- 


ſtance of the Lungs, or at leaſt, of one of their Lobes, is con- 
verted into a purulent Matter; the Patient is afflicted with a 
continual dry Cough, or ſuch an one as, only by the Concuſſion 


uces an Abraſion and Expectoration of the 

convey'd into the Ulcer, is converted into 
Pus; the Vomica in the Lungs ſpreads, and is pr ted ; 
then it breaks at laſt into the Du of the 111 
times there is a ſuffocating Secretion, and ſometimes a daily 
jous ExpeQtoration,- accompanied with a ( of a 
ſublides in Water, is of à thick iſtence, 
ſweet, F fetid, white, red, yellow, livid, cineritious, 
full of Strigments, and which, when put upon a live Coal, 


As a hthiſis is moſt generally prod 


3. To uſe ſuch Aliments as are of eafy Digeſtion, that 
may ber eh paſs through, but, allo, bs changed und dg 
aſſimilated by the remaining Force of the 33 
nevertheleſs, to be capable of nouriſhing 
for generating new Pus. 

e firſt of theſe Intentions is anſwer'd 
ful acid and faline Medicines, | v 
ns 7 cyan ited in all Forms, in large Doſes, and long per- 


in. 
The ſecond Intention is anſwered by liquid: and diuretic 
Medicines 3 together with ſuch as —— Coughing, whether 
internal or external ; 195 Riding, and the Country Air, 
which the Pus ; by Abſtergents, and Balſamici, both in- 
ternal an external, which depurate; and, laſtly, by i 
* Paregorics. And, | | „ 
1 Intention is anſwer d by Ptiſans, Broths, and a 
The palliative Cure of a Phthiſis princi i : regards | the 
ele dymptoms are remoy'd by a proper Regimen, Opiates 
exhibited, and proper warm Liquors. | 
| by an Ulcer of the 


Lungs, fo it may ſometimes ariſe from an of ſome of 
the other Viſcera, ſuch as the Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, Me- 
ſentery, Kidneys, Uterus, and Bladder ; the Knowledge, 
2222 Effects, total and palliative Cures of which may 

y be deduced from what has been ſaid, by the Phyſician 
who knows the natural Effects of each particular el. 


erbe, and 


o 


cautiouſ] 


Boerhaav. Inflitut. 

-» The 7 of Dr. Bennet, relative to the 

N mx this Article, are of Importance ſufficient: to deſerve 
otice. "i I : ; ſe 4 
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| which ouſes out of the capillary — fou fre 
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in 8 g or Hauk ing. As the Blood, therefore, is conſh- 
tuted in Conformity 'to its Aliment, ſo the Matter 'of this 
Excretion is as the 'Blood, from which it is derived, The 
Truth of this will „ upon confidering the Manner of this 
Excretion, and the Largeneſs of its Quantity, in thoſe who are 
not troubled with a Defluxion from the Brain upon the 
Trachea. 

Whoever ſhall uſe proper Medicines for purifying the 
Blood, although Pectorals be. omitted, yet the Matter expecto- 
rated will become better, in proportion to the Rectiſication of 
the Maſs of Blood. Thus, when the State and Colour of the 
Matter is bad, if ſuch Sweats be promoted, as ſerve to clear 
the Blood from its Impurities, the Matter brought up will mend, 
in Conformity to the Blood's Depuration. 

That the Pulmonary Artery, with its Ramifications, receives 


the Recrements of the Blood, and thence detaches them into 


the Branches of the Windpipe, is a matter beyond all Diſpute : 
Some are more, and ſome leſs, affected with this Lodgment, 
according to its Nature and Quantity; and ſooner or later diſ- 
charge it by Expectorationꝰ; according to the Circumſtances 
of its Adheſion. Every body has not the ſame Freedom in 


the Organs of Breathing : Some are fatigued with a ſevere 


2 without any Expectoration; whilſt others, with a ſlight 
Hauking or Coughing, diſcharge the irritating Matter. Some 
have it ſo much diluted with Ichor or Serum, that the Lungs 
endeavour in vain to bring it up; others have the Defluxion 
ſo hardened into Clots, that it yields with great Difficulty. 
Some, through a cold Laxity of the Breaſt, can evacuate but 


little Matter; while others, of a firmer and warmer Conſtitu- 
tion in the ſame Parts, diſcharge it with little Uneaſineſs. 


Some, by the Freedom of the Motion of the Lungs, when they 
do not adhere to the adjacent Parts, eaſily expe] the Matter, 
while others, either through Plenitude or Conſtriction, natural 
or adventitious, have ſuch a Diſlodgment either retarded, or 
rendered impacticable. E 

In Expectoration, the Matter that ſettles about the upper 
Parts of the Trachea, is evacuated with little Labour of 
Hawking and Coughing ; but what is deeply ſituated is with 
great Difficulty expelled, : 

Matter of à moderate Conſiſtence is eaſily expeRorated ; but 
when it is too thin, or formed into hard Clots, it is not diſ- 
lodged without great Trouble and Difficulty. 

ature then carefully conſults her own Security, when the 

Matter, in Phthiſical Patients of a more healthy Conſtitution, is 
ſupplied from the Blood, and when the Times of Formation 
and Expulſion are determined. For, when crude, it cannot be 
naturally or ſpontancouſly diſcharged ; but it is prepared for 
Evacuation, when it comes to Maturity, and is, as it were,ſhaped 
to the Capacity of the Veſſels, through which it is. to paſs. 
. Thoſe who are accuſtomed to this ſort of Expectoration, are 
under the ſalutary Directions of Nature, to which the Means 
are to be accommodated ; but if the, Matter be interrupted in 
its Courſe, ſo that it does not proceed according to the Incli- 
nations of Nature, it-occaſions a Neceſſity for more vigorous 
Efforts. The Treatment, therefore, of ſuch Patients is a Mat- 
ter of great Importance. 

| Whoever attempts to haſten Expectoration by violent Exer- 
ciſe, or any voluntary Anticipations of Hawkings, extremely 
fatigues the Contents of the Thorax; when - 5 at her 
appointed Time would eaſily have relieved them. Thoſe who 
enpectorate the Rheum freely and copiouſly,will ſoon find them- 
ſelves eaſed of the Burden upon the Lungs. On the contrary, 
at the Beginning of a Cough, every ting is difficult and 
fatiguing ; but -in its Progreſs, as the Matter ripens, every 
thing becomes eaſter. 

In my Opinion, the white frothy Spit is produced by a 
thin ſort of Rheum, ouſed out into the Lungs or Fauces, 
and there agitated. For a Defluxion, proceeding from a Cold- 
neſs of the Brain, is thicker, and, unleſs it be retained and 
agitated ſome time in the Mouth, is not ſo white, is more 
mucous, and froths not 2 much into Bubbles; whence 
it ſeldom or never hurts the Lungs; but, if it froths, I be- 
lieve it proceeds from ſome Motion of the Parts, from Heat, 
anda Mixture of Air. Beſides, if this Matter riſes unmixed, 
it indicates no more, than that there is ſome internal Exſuda- 
— accalioned by a more vigorous Action of the Parts than 


A frothy Spittle is increaſed by Exerciſe, in thoſe eſpeci 
who perſpire but little ; and 'that the Motion of the Mou 
and Lungs conduces to it, is manifeſt, becauſe it always hap- 
otter ron tees much. at 

This Spittle is very light, conſiſting princi a wa 
Pellicke inflated 0 AL * 

Nature has given the ſame Laws to Plants, and to Animals; 

and, according to Hippocrates, implanted in both what is ſour, 


bitter, ſweet, ſalt, and of all Taftes. Nor does the Micro- 


eoſm want its inſipid Fluids, a moderate Proportion of which 
FT + % » af 


is neceſſary to dilute the Blood ; but, if a Superfluity be con- 
—_ in the Mrs nnd 7 the N rep; Ov that 

ich is extravaſated, if it co upon particular P 
eſpecially the Organs of Reſpiration. But at preſent it is — 
great Importance, whether ſuch inſipid Humidities collect in 
their proper Veſſels, or are thrown upon them after the Diſ- 
charge of their Offices, ſo that they have been circu- 
lated with the Blood, and are found inſpiſſated upon Protruſion 
into the Cavities of the Body. The Excretions, however, 
which conſiſt of a mild Humour, are more troubleſomie than 
dangerous; but thoſe which do not readily paſs into the 
Trachea, in a liquid Conſiſtence, harden into a thick viſcid 
Conſiſtence, and are expectorated with great Difficulty. 

A Lady of -ſeven Years of Age, fleſhy, but valetudi- 
nary, who had all the Capillaries in the Liver, Spleen, and 
Meſentery, obſtructed, was frequently affected with unequal 
Shiverings, attended with a Coldneſs, in one or other of the 
Parts, which ſeemed to her to reſemble the pouri = 
cold Water; which Symptoms, notwithſtanding 3 
vours, continued; but when a Ptyaliſm, or Diarrhcea, aroſe, it 
then ceaſed. At laſt, after the Exhibition of ſome Cathartics, 
by — 2 in dry Baths, and a ſparing dry Diet, ſhe was quite 
cu 


In many Perſons, a thin Lymph ariſing from the Blood is 
at firſt copiouſly diſcharged upon the Trachea, upon which 
the Coldneſs will diſappear ; but the Spit will then grow thick, 

Hucid, and be evacuated with violent Reaching. With this 

atter we have often obſerved the Breaſt to extremely 
obſtructed. | 

Pleuritic Patients, after the purulent Matter has been ex- 
peRorated, caſt up Spit of this kind for ſome Days; and the 
more the other Veſſels are affected with it, the leſs will the 

ns of Reſpiration be obſtructed by it ; and not at all, when 

it is tranſlated upon the Bowels. I am of Opinion, that 
this Mucus, being unequally ſupplied from the Blood, ſerves in 
the place of Nouriſhment to thoſe who have the Rickets ; 
and I take it for granted, that the ſame, ſtagnating in the Ure- 
ters, and hindering the Paſſage of Urine, regurgitates into the 
Stomach and Bowels, and occaſions Pains of the Back, Vo- 
miting, Gripes, and a baſtard Iſchury, It is ſometimes to be 
obſerved, that the like Viſcoſity hinders the Circulation of the 
Blood, by lodging in the greater Veſſels. An Inſtance of this 
I once met with in a Child, who was taken off in the third 
Fit, it having obſtructed the Pulmonary Artery, or that which 
is called the harry ow 5 if theſe e e are un- 
ually depoſited upon ſome of the extreme Parts, gene 
r 3 Swellings; but if upon the Abele Hbf an 
univerſal Oedema or a Leucophlegmatia, and an Anaſarca, very 


difficult to be cured, 
This Mucoſity, which is the Cauſe of obſtinate Obſtru- 


ctions in the Bowels, increaſes in the Female Sex, or in Men of 
a cold Temperature; and even in a State of Recovery, where 
the natural Heat is defective, or is waſted, and grown languid, 
by the long Continuance of any Diſeaſe. | | 


Or YELLOw-coLOURED SPIT. 


Yellow Spit is probably derived from the bilious Juice, the 
Blood being ſo weakened before Secretion, that it is, at leaſt, 
deprived of its Taſte. Salts make Ulcers by Eroſion, ſo putre- 
fying Bodies by penetrating, inciting, and raiſing the Parts into 2 
Tumor; bur I have always been of Opinion, that ſaline Seroſi- 
ties prepare the way for Putrefaction, by roo much 
and ſoftening the Parts; but both together make an intern 
compound Ulcer, which cannot be cured without great Diffi- 
culty. It is not ſurpriſing, that a Fluid, otherwiſe thin, clear, and 
agrecable, while it flows in the Blood-veſlels, ſhould be chang- 
ed into a yellow Colour; for, as the Blood, at its Source, and be- 
fore it is diſtributed into its proper Veſſels, is deſtitute of Tincture 
and Conſiſtence, ſo the Spit, which is its Recrement, is changed 
by the Alteration of Heat in the Parts thro? which it paſſes, and 
retains no diſtinguiſhing Quality that it — whilſt it was 
carried about in the Circulation. It is ſtill leſs ſurpriſing, that 

llow Spit ſhould loſe its Taſte, when it has not only been 

ended with the whole Maſs of Blood, but ftrained, alſo, thro? 
the fleſhy Subſtances of the Parts, and the Pores of the Mem- 
branes ; for that Subſtance in which its Bitterneſs conſiſts, may 
nor be able to penetrate through ſuch fine Strainers. 

The whole Maſs of Blood is impregnared with Bile, or bitter 
Particles, which ſerve to preſerve it. However, no Part of that, 
a any other Fluid of — Bod » is ſo boars -v with Bitter- 

as to communicate, by the Tongue te, any con- 
iderable Senſation to the Nerves, except that Part ſecreted 
from the common Maſs, which is of a remarkable bitter Taſte, 
and is diſcharged in extreme Vomitings, when it is drained from 
its natural and appointed Recepracle. | | 

In Phlebotomy, when the Blood happens to fall upon the 


Skin, ir commonly feels hot ; and yer 1 


whilſt in the Veſſels, might, as far as could be conjectured, be 
moderate and benign. 
Once, in a diſſected Subject, I ſaw the Neck of the Gall- 
bladder filled with Tophs ; but the Bladder itſelf was filled 
with a pellucid Lymph, ftrained through thoſe Tophs, as through 
a Filtre of a thick Contexture. Tophs reſembled candied 
Coriander-ſeeds ; but the Lymph was inſipid, and coagulated 
upon the Fire into a Mucilage like the White of an 85 
Theſe yellow Excretions are not produced, except by a 
continued Incaleſcence of the Blood, or by an Heat concentrated 
by Cold, or from a Corruption or Redundance; which different 
Cauſes may be known by Phyſicians from the Nature of the 
Cm - the 3 3 0 
That ſome Portion of this yellow Humour penetrates 
the Skin under the Arm- pits in ſweating, appears 10 Ve 


Linen. 
The conſiſtent fleſhy Subſtance of none of the Viſcera could 


give the Blood its red Colour, without the Aſſiſtance of a pro- 


Heat ; but the Spit owes its Subſtance, and Variations of 
lour, to the Blood, and Juices, of the Viſcera, and alſo, to the 


Aliments. The moſt remarkable Sorrs of Spit, that frequently 


occur, are the bluiſh, the ruſt-coloured, and blackiſh ; which, 
are not, as many imagine, produced by what is drawn in with 
the Breath, either by the Noſtrils or Mouth; but from a Tuint 
lodged inthe Viſcera and Veſſels, and formed, perhaps, in the 
Spleen, its principal and peculiar Laboratory: This Taint, being 
received into the Blood, is expelled in the Courſe of Circula- 
tion. But I do not imagine, that it receives its deep Colour 
immediately, as it is diſcharged from the Veſſels; bur as it muſt 
diſtil from the ſuſcipient Viſcera and Veſſels, where it con- 
denſes, there it is endowed wich its dark TinCture. However 
the Degrees of Heat, in themſelves, are not the effeCtual Cauſe 
of the different Colours; yer, where they increaſe or diminiſh, 
the Spit is more or leſs coloured. But for theſe Diverſities 
which I have enumerated, an Heat more gentle, but of longer 
Continuance, is requiſite. 

Expoſe to the intenſe Heat of the Sun, or of a culinary Fire, 
a Portion of bluiſh Spit, and it will immediately change to a 
white Colour; which would not happen, if the bluiſh Colour 
proceeded from any Mixture of extraneous Particies, drawn in 
with the Breath. This bluiſh kind of Spit has, I believe, never 
been obſerved to be of a thin Conſiſtence, bur always mucila- 


ginous. 
This Species of Expectoration is increaſed by exhibiti 
things that cool the Breaſt, as Barley and Apples; but is leſſened 
by the Uſe of ſudorific or mercurial Medicines. Thoſe, alſo, 
ſpit but little, whoſe natural Heat has been much exhauſted by 
long Sickneſs; thoſe who are accuſtomed to lender Diets, Exer- 
ciſe, and Faſting ; thoſe who have the Breaſt of an hot Tempe- 
rature, or who are much uſed to Smoaking ; and thoſe who 
are agitated with frequent Coughing. Whence it appears, that 
the Matter of this fort of Expectoration is formed by a more 
le Heat, and longer Concoction, and by a Breaſt of a cold 
ccid Temperature. | 
I remember an Inſtance of this kind, in a middle-aged Wo- 
man, under a violent Catarrh, whoſe Spleen fo filled the Head 
with noxious Vapours, that every Morning ſhe diſcharged a 
vaſt Quantity of a Ruſt-coloured Spit, which reſembled the 
Threads of 2 Cobweb; a Portion of which was ſometimes 
diverted, by the bot Cararrh, into the upper Part of the Aſpera 
Arteria; but, upon opening and dererging the Veſſels of the 
e Be bee AO gen kept warm, 
f the White of an ong, though gently, Kept 
it will co its whire = 2 bluiſh Colour. | 
At the End of a Fit of accidental Coughing, from Con- 
geſtion, or of a thick periodical Expectoration, I have obſerved 
this ſort of Spit to riſe more white and depurated ; and I have 
obſerved, that ſuch Kinds generally proceed from Diſorders of 
the Spleen or Womb; nor does the Mucus of the Noſe be- 
Tonk —— a ſalt Blood, and 
4 it is produced by a ma 
ive ſome Commotion to the Humours, yet I imagine, that {A 
ſeldom burſts the Membranes and Coats of the Veſſels by its 
inciſive Quality; but, after the Blood has ſtrained out its ſaline 
Serum, like a Dev, through the Membranes and Coats of the 
Breaſt, it occafions a Cough, by Sy the contractive 
Motion of the Lungs. By. this en Concuſſion and Con- 
traction, the tender Parts, through which the ſaline Particles of 
the Blood are conveyed, being rendered weaker, are ſoon cor- 
roded. So that the ſaline Particle, 8 any of the 
* does not immediately, like a Needle, e the 
Part itſelf ; but, by w——_— x it diſſolves its Tex- 
ture, and affimilates it to irs own ature ; ſo that this Effect 
rather proceeds from a Power of Solution, than of Incifion ; 


for, by inſimuating into the very Subſtance of the Part, it is 


mixed and united with its moſt intimate Combinations, and 
ſo changes irs Subſtance into a kind of middle State between 
Mixture and Diſſolution : When it has continued in this neutral 
State ſome time, it, at laſt, diſſolves, and is, by an induc'd 


| Subſtance ot the Part, and endangers its 
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Friability, entirely deſtroyed. Thus, if a ſaline Fluid be exrave« 
lard, peeps ike a Vapour, and depolied upon  partculi 
» by its penetrating Acrimony mately unites with the 
— 2 Hay 


— — And 8 the acid _ ſaline 125 even be de- 
ied on the extreme Parts, Danger are 
"== ok — v * been "0 
any e eſſels have burſt by a turgeſcene 
Blood, perhaps of a ſaline Nature, have — cured by 
uſing Phle botomy once or twice; but I have known none whoſe 
Lungs have been corroded, that could be recovered without 
an entire Edulcoration and of the Maſs of Blood. 
Some bave been affected with Luxations ot the Vertebre, 
an acrid Defluxion upon the Spine; and I have, alſo, ſeen the 
Joints of other Bones diſtorted by the ſame Means. ut if the 
Qualities of the Fluxion are entirely offenſive to Nature, as in 
the Venereal Diſeaſe, Protuberances will be raiſed on the Bones, 
eſpecially the Tibia; and they will be entirely render'd friable, 
ſpongious, and ſoft. The ſame Caſe happens in the Elephanti- 
alis. And, if we may believe ſome, the Bones are ſo diflolved, 
as to become flexible, like Wax. | 

I have ſeen many almoſt entirely emaciated, whoſe whole Maſs 
of Blood abounded wich Salt; and who uſed, periodically, to 
1 a briny Matter, diſcharged into the Breaſt from the 
pu Sy Veins, which, however, has not corroded the Lungs. 
Among theſe, I knew a Merchant of London almoſt reduced 
to a Skeleton, in whom the ſaline Matter was tranſlated from 
the Lungs into the Palms of the Hands, Feet, and Ancles, 
where it produced moſt malignant conſuming Ulcers, whilſt the 
Lungs continued entire. 

[ have, more than once, ſeen the conſtituent Subſtance of the 

ſo uniformly diſſolved, that they ſeem'd reduced into a 
kind of purrid Mud. 

I have, alſo, mer with Patients, whoſe Lungs have been torn 
away in pieces — a ſharp and unequal Corroſion; and ap- 
pear'd, upon Diſſection, as if they had been gnaw'd by a Rat. 
A redundant Acrimony of the Blood, which is frequent in me- 
lancholic Habits, nor only occafions a general Tenderneſs, but 
expoſes the Parts to ſuffer by extern l [njuries, and deſtroys the 
Nouriſhment. of the muſcular Fleſh. And the Rheumatlim, 
which is nearly related to the Gout, both in its Cauſes and Seat, 


uce very intenſe Pains. 


The conſtituent Matter of all Spit is different, and aſſumes vs- : 


rious Appearances, according to the Part from which it derives 
its Source; for the Serum of the Blood is dot the only Matter 
which is tranſlated into the Cavity of che Thorax, but, ſomerimes, 
that dewy Subſtance, which is deſtined for Adheſion and Nou- 
riſhment, riſe; into the Mouth. The Blood is firſt deprived of 
its thin Serum, and thereby becomes heated; and the Increaſe of 
this Heat throws its more glutinous Parts upon the Lungs, which 
have been already relax'd and weaken'd by the Tranſlation of wa- 

Humours ; and Patients, in this Situation, are, I think, in 
the greateſt Danger. For Nature greedily embraces this Juice, 
till her attractive and aſſimilating Qualities are entirely loſt. | 

When I practiſed at Briſtol, where Conſumptions are very fre- 
uent, I met with ſome who eaſily expectorated a ſweet Spit for 
three Months together, and were totally waſted and ener vated: 
Some of theſe were ſeized with a violent Cough; and, having en- 
tirely loſt their vital Moiſture, they expired, pale, dry, and en- 
tirely emaciated. In one Inſtance of this Kind, who, for our 
Information, was open d, and who, ſometimes, expectorated 
Blood after the ſaline Excretions of Spit, the Lungs had 3 
loſt their Tone; and yet the other Organs of Reſpiration, 
all the Viſcera, were ſound to Appearance. Nor is this ſur- 
priſing to thoſe who know how unfit Blood, that is too much at- 
tenuated, is for Nutrition; or who have obſerved too much, col- 
liquated and rarefied by intenſe Heat, flow through the capil- 
lary Arteries, particularly of the Noſe, and produce Fainting. 
For it is inevitable Deſtruction to the animal Oeconomy to 
deprive it of that contemperating glutinous Juice, which, by a 
moderate Warmth, gives a due Smoothneſ and Conſiſtence to 
the whole Maſs. 

* ſweet Spit, in - the hw that A — have 
r ious 2 erally tyaliſm. 

This Spit, put upon the Fire, 4 — of the Conſiſtence of 
a white Gelly, like other nutritious Juices. 

Of all ſorts of Spit, the moſt vapid and feculent is 
cineritious dirty Colour, like moiſt Clay, which is, alſo, the 
adheſive, that is excreted by conſumptive Perſons, and 
8 R natural Heat, and 22 
of b. All the other Sorts are, in ſome meaſure, 4 
by Warmth, and from it derive their Figures and Conſiſtences; 
this 3 in its Lodgments, can ſcarcely be er- 
pectorated forced up by the Greatneſs of its Quantity ; it 
1 d by extreme Corruption, and natural Decay. 
fill two Acorn of equal Bi and 


one with | 
the dirty Spit will weigh down the other, a8 it is beavier than 
ds 23 F | 
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Air, and hardens in dry Weather; which is a Symptom chat 
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This Clay-like Spit happens only to thoſe who. are haſtening 
to their 2 are out of all Hopes: Their Lungs, upon 
Diſſectian, have been found only a Maſs of ſtinking Corruption. 
Benner. Theat, Tabid, 


Onenvarions RELATING To THE DiacNosTic SIGNS. 


The Approach of this Diſtemper may b2 diſcovered, when 
the ſaline Blood is carried towards the Breaſt with a flower or 
aufe Joer Atlas is diſceroibl 

ts lower Afflux is diſcernible 

1. By bloody and ſaline Spirtings, at ſtated_Periods, about 
four, ge, or {ix, in the Morning, or Afternoon, ſooner or 
later, and more or. lels, according to the Irritations they occa- 
ſion, or as they are determined by the Exerciſe of the Body. 
That which. is inſpiſſated out of the Veſſels, is not excreted 
at the accuſtomed Periods, becauſe they abound in the Body 
at thoſe Times, as is the common Opinion of Phyſicians 3 but 
becauſe, in ſome meaſure, it tranſpires through the Skin, while 
the thicker Parts are deriv'd to the larger Veſſels. 7 

2. By more frequent Spitting and Hauking. 


3. By an Interception of the cutaneous and other Excre- 


time gets Strength. 


IB 


Medicine, wich, regard to a 


* 
1 


4. By Spit of a light unequal Subſtance. 


B Ih 
BY Jobular Spit convolved like Hail-ſtones, and expel'd 
at the HOG mention'd Hours, by ſudden Coughing or Hawk- 


ing. | Feed 
% The Truth of theſe Symptoms is confirmed, when, from 


the Joints or Extremities of the Body, and the. Breath in that 


More violent and copious Affluxes are known, 
1. By a more plentiful hy Blook 
Clay-colour, with Mowing and 1 painful, if from 
the Lungs; but of a blackiſh or rediſh Colour, if from the 
Cavity of the Thorax ; if from the great Arteries, it is atrended 
with regurgitatin 1 ge of the Mouth at Iatervals; but 
gradually, and wich a Senſe of Titillation, if from the Fibres. 
2. By an heavy Pain in the Breaſt, which is periodically pun- 


ent. 
l 3. By a periodical Difficulty of Breathing. 

By a manifeſt Relief of the other Parts. 
| The Signs of a Phthiſis from a thick and cold Phlegm, 
falling from the Head, and penny in the Breaſt, is apparent, 
when the like Matter being ſecreted, in ſome manner, at the 
Extremities of the Carotid Arteries, and contaminated by a cold 
Brain, makes its Way into the Aſpera Arteria, which is always 
accompanied with the Diſcharge of a ſimilar Matter into the 
Thorax from the common Veſſels; of which a diſtinguiſhing 
Symptom is an Erection or Opening of the Larynx, with its 
8 Cloſure, or falling again, and cauſing a Sound like the 
Ticking of a Watch beating Seconds, to which daily are joined 
the following Symptoms. i 

1. A Torpor of the Spirits. ; 

2 An Heavineſs of the Head, with Pain, increaſing periodi- 


cally at the full Moon. 


3. Longer Sleeps, with Dreams of Drowning. 
4. A general Coldneſs of Temperature. 
5. The Pores contracted with Cold. | 
6. A Flaccidity of the Lungs, and all the pectoral Muſcles 
and a flow Expectoration, which is known by a frequent En- 


deavour to hauk up ſomething in vain. 


7. A thicker Spit, which is eaſily evacuated after a good 
Meal, when the Breaſt has been warmed with ſuitable Food. 
8. An heavy and oppreſſive Pain of the Breaſt. 

9. A Cough which, at Intervals, threatens Suffocation, and is 
aggravated by Exerciſe, and drinking cold Liquors. 

10. A frequent Difficulty of breathing. | 
* 1. A Catarrh ſlowly, but continually, moiſtening the Aſpera 

teria. : | 

12. Difficult Expectoration in-a cold Air, but a Readineſs 


to (wear. 
13. The Fleſh'becomes flaccid and ſoft in a moiſt State of the 


almoſt always attends a conſumptive Patient. Whence, 

14. A Diſpoſition to be affected with every Inclemency of 
Air or Wind; the moiſt, or cold, being moſt injurious. 

The Signs of a Phthiſical Conſumption, from what Source 
ever derived, but deeply rooted, and cluding all the Art of 
pre Cure, are, 


1. Aſevere Coughy the Violence of which ſtreaks the Spit 


with Blood; then a naſty. Pus. of a cineritious Colour, which, 


t into Water, eaſily mixes with it, and falls to the Bottom, 
there are, alſo, expectorated Fragments torn off from the Lungs 
themſelves, the Veſſels, and Membranes. | 
2. A fetid Breath, and the greateſt Difficulty in Reſpi- 


ration. 

3. A Pain of the Breaſt, and a pricking Sorenels of the Nip- 
ples; eſpecially in the time of Coughing. . 

4. A Defect in all the Functions. 


0 55 


* 


* ia 


„ 


any Caſe, there happens a Defluxion of a faline Matter upon 


Wbence the Fluids o 


low, the 


5. A putrid Fevet from the Blood, univerſally tainted by the 
Pus, and inducing 7 Motions, as Fermentation: 

the Body are diſcharged by colliquative 
Sweats, eſpecially in the Morning. 

6. A Diarrhcza, and at laſt, 4 Lientery, occaſioned by a 
weak State of the Liver, and all the Parts ſubſervient to Nu- 
trition. | | 

Theſe are neceſſarily attended with, | 

7. A Drineſs of the Fleſh, from the Deſect of a due Degree 
of Moiſture. 

8. AScurf upon the Extremities, and whole Epidermis, from 
the 9 b e ; 

9. A Pain accompanied with Tenſion, in lying down on ti 
Right or Left Side, occaſiond by the Adhefion of the — 2 
one Side or other of the Pleura. | 


10. A weak, ſiball, and frequent Pulſe, from a languid Mo. 


tion of the Blood to the extreme Parts. 
1 K H ſhedding of the Hair, and the Nails dead-coloured and 
ed. 2 
To which, laſtly, may be added. 2 | 
The Facies Hippocratica, or the very Image of Death; the 
Face ghaſtly, the Eyes ſunk, the Noſe pinch d, the Cheeks hol- 
emples collapſed, and the whole Body ſtiff, and re- 
ſembling a Skeleton. | . 
A Fluxion, of whatever kind, from the whole Body into the 
Breaſt, is more dangerous than one from any particular Part. 
A Fluxion from a Stagnation of the Blood, or a Diminution 


of its Motion near the Heart, is more dangerous one pro- 

ceeding from a more diſtant Part. Rs | 

_ There is leſs Danger from Blood guſhing by fits into the 
\ Breaft, than when it flows lowly and conſtantly; or though there 


Expectoration of frothy Blood of a 


is a greater Flux upon a periodical Bleeding, there is a time of 
Refection. | | 
Extravaſation of Blood from Redundance and Tenſion is 
much more eaſily cured, than one proceeding from its Diſtempe- 
rature and 2 1 3 * 

There is greater Danger to the Lungs from the Preſſure occa- 
ſioned by an Obſtruction in the Liver, than from a Regurgitation 
by the broken Veſſels. ; | 

If a Spitting be critical, 
off with Safety and Advantage. 

Thoſe who have had the Pulmonary Veſſels continually en- 
larged, by the Afflux of Blood, and Expreſſions of viſcid Matter, 
accompanied with an Aſthma admitting of no Remiſſions, have 
_— either, by a Rupture of the Lungs, thrown up Blood 
into the Trachea, mixed with ſordid Matter; or have with 
a ſudden Aggravation of the Aſthma, . 

In all Fluxions, if, upon the Uſe of Remedies, the Interyals 
are lengthened, and Paroxyſms remitted, it promiſes Recovery, 
and vice verſa. 


A larger Intermiſſion, between milder Fits, is ſtill more en- 


N 
Phthiſical Patients bear long, and eaſily, the Afflux and Ex- 
pectoration of mild watery Humours; but of bilious Excre- 


tions, with Difficulty, and for a ſhort time; but by a Diſcharge 


of thick, ſaline, ferid Matter, they are immediately deſtroyed. 


From a Suffuſion there is the greateſt Danger, but from a0 


Inſtillation the leaſt. 


and from Tranſlation, it often goes 


Thoſe who are crooked, and have had Limbs cut off, are 


moſt ſubject to Fluxions, and in greateſt 
After the Spitting of Blood has ceaſed, if the Lungs are leſs 
ſenſible, or the torpid State of the Parts prevents a total Diſ- 
charge, the Putrefaction of the retained Blood, and of the 
L_ pag will *. er a Phthiſis. | 
ree Reſpiration, a tion of Coughing, and a Conti- 
nuance of Strength, after Bleeding, are CN and 


vice verſa. . ws 
If after Blood-ſpitting, a mucilaginous, blue, and light Spit 


ſucceeds, and if it continues, it foretels a Return of the Hæmo- 


#yſis in young and hot Conſtitutions; but, if purulent, a 
Pf hiſis, both to Young and Old; if none at all, and other Cir- 
cumſtances be favourable alſo, it denotes Recovery. 

Spitters of Blood are moſt uneaſy in Snow, Hail, or Rain. 

he Bronchia are leaſt obſtructed. by an extravaſared Blood; 

that putrefies; by a nutritious Juice, when it become: mucilagi- 
nous, more; and moſtly by Phlegm falling down the Trachea, if 
it be concocted into a tough Viſcidity. | 

Laſtly, if the Organs of Reſpiration retain Matter, of any 
Kind, long upon them, it forebodes a difficult Cure. 

That Languor which ſlowly ſteals upon conſumptive P 
without any Decay of the Lungs, or other Bowels, is 
Are to Exgliſb Conſtitutions; and, unleſs Remedies im- 
mediately take Place, which they ſeldom do, is mortal. | 

A Phthifis which ſinks a Perſon ſuddenly, when attended with 
Coldneſs of rhe Extremities, eſpecially of the Feet, is moſt 
dangerous, cog it does not ſo ſeverely affect the Lungs; 
it is a Symptom, t f 


and the Strength exhauſted. 


er from a Phthiſis. 


* 


for 
at the nutritious Juice is very much vitiated, 


r 
- Phthiſical Patients are in a. moſt deſperate State o have 
ſtony and oſſeous Concretions of unequal Surfaces lodged upon 


their Lun 


8. \ 
in who are accuſtomed to Intemperance, if they are 


ſeized with a Phthiſis productive of Languor, they are in the laſt 


Extremity of Danger. , - | 
A copious and frequent Flux - of Matter upon a corroded 
Part is dangerous; for internal Ulcers are ſeldom cured when 


they emit a plentiful Diſcharge of Sanies, as thoſe externally | 


are hardly ever healed. | ; 

Perſons of lax Habits, though they ſooner op and languiſh, 
yet they ſooneſt feel the Benefit of Medicines, if they be timely 
applied at the Beginning of the Diſeaſe. 

Thoſe who are phithiſically inclined, and frequently ſpit inſi- 
pid Matter, are longer in waſting, although from the Beginning 
the Lungs were a OT PR 

Thoſe who labour under an hereditary Phthiſis, though they 
are incurable, yet their Life may be of ſome Continuance. 

The Lives- of Phthifical Patients are prolong'd by fre- 
quent, but moderate, Hæmorrhages at the Noſe. ; 

The Danger of an Effuſion of Blood from the Pulmonary 
Arte $- leflened, when it is attended with an Hzmorrhage from 
the Noe. 8 6 
I, affer a protracted Phthiſis, there appears a chylous Flux, it 
is a faral Symprom. 5 | 5 

If an Ephemera, or Hectic, often returns at unequal Periods, 
it indicates diſmal Conſequences. 8 | 

When Phthiſical Patients have a keen Appetite, and acquire 
no Strength from their Food, their Cale is deſperate; for it ſhews, 
that the viral Juice is degenerated to a corroſive Fluid. 

When Virgins, who are pretty far advanced, bit never had 
the menſtrual Flux, are affected with à Phthiſis from a Tranſla- 
tion of the menſtrual Matter to the Breaſt, it produces a moſt 
diſmal Alteration, and a ſudden Waſting, which, are followed 
by Death. 5 | 

"if a Contraction of the Noſtrils, a Straitneſs and Sinking in of 
the Breaſt, happen ſuddenly, they prognoſticate immediate 


Death. ps 

Oedematous Swellings of the Feet, in a Phthifis of long Du- 
ration, is a mortal Symptom. 

Almoſt all Phthiſical Patients periſh, who are ſeized with a 
putrid or malignant Fever, occaſioned by the Taint of the Mat- 
ter lodged in the Breaſt. a | 

When a freer Reſpiration is obtained by the Aſſiſtance of 
Remedies, and a Change of Air, then the Patient feels himſelf 
enlivened, his Strength is increas'd, and his Colour becomes 
florid'; laſtly, Health returns, and the vital Heat is-rekindled all 
over the Body. a Z . 

When, in Phthiſical Patients, a copious Diſcharge of ſlimy 
and faline Sordes is procured by Cathartics, the Breaft is greatly 
relieved, and there appear Hopes of a Recovery. 

If Pectorals of a thin Subſtance, which ſtimulate, are ex- 
hibited in a long-continued Phthiſis, without exciting a Cough, 
the Sign is fatal. 5 

If, by the Aſſiſtance of Art, the Spit, which was variegated, 
be brought to one Colour; if from naſty it becomes depura- 
ted]; if, from having an unequal Surface, it becomes ſmooth; 
from ſaline, inſipid; from fetid, inodorous; and laſtly, if it be 
eaſily expectorated; all theſe are Signs of Recovery. Beunet 
Theat. Tabid. . 

PHTHOE, %% The fame as PR TH Isis. 

PHTHOIS, eis. A Paſtil, or Troche. 

PHTHORA, ebe. Corruption. In Hippocrares, it imports 
a Miſcarriage. | _ 

PHTHORIAS. An Epithet of a Medicine producing Abor- 


tion. 

PHTHOROPOEOS, edges. Deleterious, or deſtructive. 

PHU. A Name for ſeveral Species of Valeriana. It gene- 
= im the Garden Valerian. | 5 

HUSCA, g5oza. The fame as Poſca. There are ſeveral 
compound Poſcas deſcrib'd by Aetius, Tetrabib. 1. Serm. 3. 
C. 80, 81. and by Paulus Agineta, L. 7. C. 11. 

PHYCIS, Phycida, Fuca, a Sea - fiſn reſembling the Sea Perch, 
with a long ſharp Snout, thick Head, large Teeth, and his Body 
covered with Scales. It is of ſeveral Species and Colours, and is 
taken among the Sea-weeds near the Shore, in the Sand and Mud, 
where it brings forth its Young ; it is good to eat, and eaſy of 
22 purifies the Blood, and proyokes Urine. Lemery des 


OgKes. 
PHYGETHLON, ede, is a broad, but not much elevated 
Tumor, in which there is ſome Reſemblance of a Puſtule. The 
Pain and Diſtention with which it is attended, are violent, and 
eater than in proportion to the Bigneſs of the Tumor; and 
ometimes there is a ſmall Fever. This Tumor is flow in ripen- 


ing, and is not much converted into Pus ; it y riſes in 
the Neck, in the Armpits, and in the Groins. 
call it Pauur, from ſome Similitude in its Figure [ſpoken wich 


relation to Panic, a Loaf of 2 Celſat, Lib. 5. Cap. 28. 
In the Account above given, Cetſus deſcribes a bilious Tumor, 
agreeably to what Galen lays of it, Lib. a. Blanc. An in- 


according to Galen's Comment on the Place. 


& out the Body, Air.” 


pay 


* fmmatory Bagger, an_erylipelmous Inflaeneation, 
< called Wt "og ſame Author, in other Places, 
reckons his Tumor amorg Inflammations and Affections of the 
Glands; and diſtinguiſhes it from other Tumors by its Hear, and 


ſpeedy Generation ;, and fays it ariſes in the Arwpits, and in the 
roins, from an Inflammation of the indurated Glands in thoſe 
Cc. | | 
PHYTICA. A Name far the AL ATERNUsG. 
PHYLLIREA. The ſame as PRILLVYREA. x | 
PHYLLITIS. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of LiNova CRR- 
VINA, VCC | 
 PHYLLON. A Name for the Mercwrialis ; fraticoſa ; in- 
cana; teſticulata. . i 
PHY MA, eh, from gvgues, to grow, or be ted 
in its general Signification, comprehends all Kinds of preternatu- 
ral Tumors, in whatever Part of the Body they appear; and efj 
cially ſuch as affect the external Parts, and Superficies of the Skin, 


and ariſe without an external Cauſe, and are generated, increaſed, 


inflamed, and ſuppurated, in a ſhort Period of Time. 'Ga 
Com. in 6 Epid. Agreeably to this Deſcription, thoſe Eruptions 
of Tubercles, which are generated of vicious Juices, and excited 
by an heated Blood, are called Phymata, 2:Aph. 15. 3 Abb. a0. 
and Lib. de Alim. Phymata, pre, are, allo, Inflammations of 
the Glands, which ſuddenly break forth, and haſten to a Suppu- 
ration, Gal. Lib. 2. ad Glauc. & Paulus, Lib. 3. Cap. aa. and are 
reckoned among Affections and Inflammations of the G 

Lib. de Tum. preternat. — from a Furunculus only in 
Hardneſs. In Prorrbet. 2. we alſo we meet with vd yog6/49 
Ppvuere, © ſcrophuious Tumors,” incident to Children. 05ua 


ſometimes ſignifies an Abſceſa, or vitiated Juices lodged in ſe 


Part of the Body; as 4 Apb. 4445. & Aph.65. & Conc. 118, 
So Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. * ot dh,, from 4 Apb. 44. by 
Abſceſſus. $0,pe, allo, takes the Signification of dit, and 
eyery inflammation which is converted into Pus, as 7 Apb. 8. 


evuara larua, Prorrhet. 2. And, Coac. 404. we read of Phy» 
mata in the Lungs diſcharging Pus, which are oppoſed to hard 
and undigeſted Phymata. Celiſus renders pvpuare, ſometimes 
orientia Tubercula, and ſometimes Tubercala, as in Lib. 5. Cap. 
18. & 28. Seneca de Beneficiis renders dh by Tuber, where 


he relates, that a Perſon had a Tuber o by the Sword of a 


Tyrant, who aimed to take his Life. Pliny, relating the ſame 


Story, calls ic Vomica. 

PHY MATA, in celſus, Lib. 2. C. 8. ſeerns to imply a Carun- 
cle in the Urethra, | 

.PHYMOSIS. The fame as PrtMosts ; or as PHYMAL 


* 


Blancard. . 5 
PHYMUS. - The fame as PHYMa. Blancard. : 
PHYPELLA. The ſame as Panvs. | 
PHYRAMA, gugaue, from puede, to mix, is a Species of 

Ammoniacum, ſo called from its being mixed with Earth, Sand, 

and Gravel. Gorr aus. See AMMONTACUM. But it ſignifies any 

Maſs whatever, moiſtened with a Fluid, and worked, 

_ PHYSA, PHYSE, gvoe, eden, ſignifies a Flatus, or groſs Wind 
in the Body, or the fetid Wind diſcharged by the Anus, according 
to Erotian, from ſeveral Places in the Aphoriſms, and from 
1 Epid where we read of pyugai orywd'iss (Phyſe ee and 
Jopdd esc (pſophodees) Flatuſes diſcharged with and without Noiſe ; 
the Word bears the ſame Senſe in the Prognoſt. and Coac. e, 
alſo, is very often uſed by Hippocrates, to ſignify a groſs Wind, or 
Flatulence, collected in any Cavity of the Body, Thus, Lib, vegl 
T«d)av, he ſays, that Meats, light of Digeſtion, generate no Fla- 
tulences (euoas) ; and, Lib. de Flatibus, it is ſaid, Treupare 4 74 
{4s iy Toios ju, guoat neakiovrai, Th IN Ew Te 06uar® dig. 
« The Winds which are in Bodies, are called Phy/# ; thoſe w.th- 


PHYSALIS. The Hop, or rather its Flowers, which are 
boiled in Beer. It is, alſo, a Name for the ALKEKENOI. Blancard. 

PHYSALOS, The Toad. Blancard. 

PHYSEMA, eden. 
the Reſin of the Fir. 
_ PHYSESIS.. The ſame as Parsa ; that is, an Inflation. 


we read of 


* 


The fame as Parsa. It, alſo, Ggnifies | 


PHYSICA REMEDIA are Remedies which do Service 


without L Reaſon. | : 
PHYSINX, gvuoryt, is a little Bladder ; but oxog's gvorys, in 
Hippocrates, Lib, de Fiſtulis, is the Stalk or Stem of Garlick, 
which he uſes inſtead of a Probe for ſearching the D 
Fiſtula. Galen, in his Exegeſis, where we read puoryge (Phyſigra) 
corruptly for gug:yye (Phyſings), * in Varinus, makes the 
Phyſinx to be what we call the Stalk, and eſpecially its Cavity. 
The Scholiaſt of Ariſtophaues makes the Phyſinx to be the outer 
Rind of Garlick; and ſo does Erotian, on Hippocrates, contrary to 
Galen, tho with relation to the ſame Place. un rape makes 
the Phy a Species of Garlick, or an Head of Garlick : Whence 
ſome, by Ph = is Hippocrates, underſtand an Head or Clove of 
Garlick, and expound it by a Probe with a Button at the End of 


it, in the Figure of a Clove of Garlick ; but Hippocrates, in that 
& dir 2 * of a freſh Stalk 8 Garlick in — Search of 
a Fiſtula. me, for qvoryge, in the Exegeſis, eren, 
(Phyſera) others gdollga ( Phyſitra). 
Dd | | 


PHY+ 


h of a 


bis Face 8 from 9$vo1s, Nature, 


ject to the ſame Diſorder. 
another Reaſon ; for he ſays, the Pye is a Bird of a voracious and 


 PHYSIOGNOMIA, gvor9yv0uis. The Art of judging of a 
erſon's Nature, Fortune, or Diſordets, by the Lineaments of 
yirwrxe, to know. 5 
 PHYSIOLOGIA, cel, from. eg, Nature, ind %, 
to treat of Phyſiology. ' That Branch of Medicine, which con- 
ſiders Nature, with reſpect to the Cure of Diſeaſes, particularly 
the wen Body, its Parts, Structure, Health, Life, Functions, 
and Oeconomy, | 
F- PHYSOCELE, from gd, a Flatus ; and ian, a Tumor. 
ind-rupture. ge, 
PHYSTE, eden. A Maſs of Meal macerated, in a Veſſel, in 
Wine, but not worked. | | 
PHYT ALIA, gvraaia, The latter Part of the Winter. But 
it, alſo, ſignifies, a Place where Vines are planted. 


2 HYTEUMA A Name for the Reſeda ; minor; vulgaris. 


HYTOLACCA. | 


The Characters are; * 1 
The Flower is roſaceous, polypetalous, and diſpoſed in Bunches; 


3 8 is ſoft, globular, and full of Seeds diſpoſed in orbicular 
rder. 


Boerhaave mentions two Species of Phyrolacca ; which are, 
1. Phytolacca; Americana; majori fructu. Tuurn. Inſt. 299. 


Boer h. Ind, A. 2. 70. Phytolacca. Offic, Solanum racemoſum 


Americanum. Raii Hiſt. 1. 662. Solanum magnum Virginianum 


rubrum, Park, Theat. * 7. Solanum racemoſum Indicum. Hort. 
Reg. Par. 167. PORK-PHYSIC. LCF: hy 
| Y was brought from Virginia and New England, and is culti- 
yated with us in Gardens. The Leaves are uſed in Medicine, 
and eſteemed an excellent Anodyne. Dale. | 

2. Phytolacca ; Americana; fructu minori. T. 299. Solanum 
ray racemoſum, minus, tinctorium, Circee foliis mollibus &. 
incanis. Plukn. Alm. 353. Phytogr. T. 112. Fig. 2. M. H. 3. 522. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. a. | 


This Kind of Plant is called Phytolacca, from gurò (Phyton), 
2 Plant; and Lacca, becauſe it gives a red Colour like Lacca. The 


Virtues are yet unknown. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerh. 


 PHYTOLOGIA, gurearyic, from pu72y, a Plant, and aiye, to 
treat of, That Part of Pharmacy which treats of Plants. 


PHTXIM OS, gvu£:49. An Epithet of Diſeaſes in Hippocrates, 
importing ſalutary, or of which a Perſon is likely to recover. 

IA MATER. The thin Membrane which immediately in- 
yolves the Brain. See CaPvuT. 

PIANTERIA, arri. Aliments which increaſe Fatneſs, 
and Corpulence. | 

PIATTONES. Crab-lice. 
PICA. Offic. Schrod. 5. 323. Schw. A. 333. Mer. Pin. 172. 
Charlt. Exer. 555 Pica varia cordata. Will. Ornith. 87. Raii 
Ornith. 127. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 41. Aldrov; Ornith. 1. 2h Geſn. 
de Avib. 628. Jonſ, de Avib. 27. THE MAGPYE, or 
RANEF. .. -- | 

This Bird is very much commended againſt Dimneſs, Redneſs, 
and Pains of the Eyes, being eaten, or incinerated, and the Aſhes 
put into the Eyes, or uy other way pply'd; the Aſhes are, alſo, 
exhibited in the Mania, Epilepſy, and Melancholy. Dale. 

Pica GLAN DANA, or Glandaria, is another Species of Mag- 
pye, ſuppoſed to be the Pica Graca; to which the ſame Virtues 
are aſcribed, as to the Ig 
Pica is, 155 the Are of a Diſtemper, a Go xi, 
Citta) being a deprav petire princi incident to Women 
with A. 1 5 End of the ſecond on Mhird Month of their 
Pregnancy. They who are affected, have abſurd Longings after 
ſour, ſharp, or acrimonious Things, and ſometimes after Earth, 
Shells, Coals, old Rags, rotten Pieces of Leather, and other 
things abhorrent to Nature. Men are ſometimes moleſted with 
the like vitiated Appetite, which is ſuppoſed to proceed from a 
Collection of depraved Humours in the Stomach. 

The Diſeaſe is called Pica, either from the Variety of abſurd 
Longings, which bears Analogy to the Variety of Feathers ob- 
ſerved in the Pics, or Pye, or becauſe, 282 that Bird is ſub- 

The Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes gives 


univerſal Appetite, and difficult to be pleaſed ; that he longs after 


Fruits, but is ſoon diſguſted; and, when he has eaten of this or that 
kind of Apple or Berry, he is preſently ſatiated with it, and flies 


from Tree to Tree in Search of new Varieties: So that Women 
are properly ſaid to be affected with the Pica, when they long for 
this and that kind of Food, and, when they have taſted it, con- 
ceive an Averſion to it; which Kind of Loathing is called 
AAunegla, Hapficoria. But however #iz]e may ſignify the Bird 
Pica, as well zs a Diſeaſe, we have no Authority for affixing that 
double Signification to the Word Picea; for none ever called a Diſ- 
eaſe, in 1 Latin, Pica. Pliny, therefore, always calls this Diſ- 
order Malacia Gravidarum, in Greek paxexia, from paraxis 
(Malacos), ſoft, * It is defined, like the la, or Pira, to 
be a languiſhing Diſorder incident to pregnant Wotnen, in which 
they long ſometimes for one thing, ſometimes for another; ſore 
defire to eat Earth, dead Coals, or Terra Cimolia, as Paulas fa 

Lib. 1. Malaciais, alſo, a Diſorder or Weaknels of the Stomach ; 
in which Senfe it is uſed by Pliny, Lib. 28. Cap. 7. Lib. 23. Cap. 6. 
Mardxie (Malgcia) are expounded in Galem aqua 

1 


tle ee e no Spine, as the Polypus, Loligo, Sepia 
and Urtica; theſe have — Blood nor Viſcera; — 5p "4 
de Alim, Fac. he deſcribes them as having no Scales, nor rough 
or teſtaceous Skin, but ſoft like the human. Pliny, Lib. 9. Cap. 18. 
calls them Molh;a, by a liceral Tranſlation of the Greet, and gives 
the ſame Deſcription of them. "The Place in Hippocrates, to 
which Galen, in his Exegeſis, had a reſpect, ſince we can only con- 
jecture, in this Caſe, appears to me, ſays Foe ſius, without all doubt, 
to be that, Lib. wepi yura, pd. where we read, ei ¹νj,auah- 
70 x, Toigs FIAUTUT, H TOIOIY GANUEL exo, < with 

< ſoft Foods, as Polypuſes, and other ſoft (aquatile Animals).” 

The Pica, according to Riuerius, in Lib. 9. Cap. 3. Prax. Med, 
is ſuch a Depravation of the Appetite, as excites the Patients to 
an uncommon and - preternatural Fondneſs for abſurd, uſelels, and 
bs Berger produced by depraved and ed ju 

is Diſorder is uced by v cor ui 
either L in the Stomach, 23 an pot 
Concoction, or convey d to it from other Parts. 

Humours of this Kind are, for the moſt part, generated in 
Perſons of phlegmatic and melancholic Habits, and eſpecially in 
Women, to. whom this Diſorder ſeems, in a manner, peculiar 
tho? Children and Men are ſometimes, tho? very rarely, afflicted 
with it. Humours of this Kind are principally generated by the 
Uſe of bad Aliments; a Suppreſſion of ſome natural Evacuation, 
and eſpecially of the Menſes, Grief, Diſorders, Obſtructions, and 
Weakneſs of the Liver and Spleen, and various Diſeaſes of the 

terus. 

Theſe corrupted Humours are of various Natures and Qualities, 
according to the various Degrees of their Corruption and In- 
temperature. Hence ariſe various Inclinations to various, abſurd, 
and improper Aliments ; for ſince ſome of theſe Humours are 


- crude and unconcocted, and others of an hot and inflammart 


Quality, ſo ſome are fond of acid, auſtere, bitter, and highly-cold 
Subſtances, ſuch as unripe Fruits, Vinegar, Verjuice, the Juices 
of Oranges, Pomegranates, and Lemons, cold Water, Snow, and 
Ice; whilſt others covet earthy, dry, and hot Subſtances, ſuch 
as Cloves, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, and other Aromatics, Salt, Aſhes, 
and Plaſter. 1 

This Diſorder is familiar to young Women labouring under a 
Chloroſis, and to pregnant Women, on account of the Su 
preſſion of the Menſes; which, by remaining long in the Body, 
aſſume a peccant Quality; and being convey'd to the ſuperior 
Parts, load the Stomach with that corrupted Humour which 
depraves its Actions, and perverts the Appetice. Sometimes 
Children, eſpecially thoſe born of Mothers labouring under a 
Chloroſis, are ſubject to this Diſorder. Nor are Men totally 
exempred from this Misfortune, tho they are but rarely afflicted 
with it, and thoſe Men are moſt ſubject to it, who are of a me- 
lancholic Habit, labour under Obſtructions, or a Suppreſſion of 
the hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge. | 

The Diagnoſtic of this Diſorder is ſufficiently eaſy ; for by the 
bare Relation of the Patient, tis certain, that the Part princi- 
pally affected is the Mouth of the Stomach, which may be ſaid 
to be the Seat of Appetite. The Cauſe may, alſo, be conjectur'd 
at from their being fond of Subſtances of a ſimilar Nature with 
the peccant Humours in the Stomach ; for if they are fond of 
Coals, Salt, and other Things of a like Nature, we may conclude, 
that ſaline and hor Humours produce the Diſorder. But this 
Conjecture will be converted into Certainty, if any Quantity of 
theſe Humours is thrown up by Vomit, or diſcharged by Stool; 
or if acid, or nidorous Eructations are preſent, or a bitter acid, 
or ſaline Taſte perceived in the Mouth. „ 

As for the Prognoſtic of this Diſorder; it is of the chronical 
Kind, but not very dangerous; ſince, in Proceſs of Time, che 

cant Humour is removed by frequent Vomits, or other proper 
Medicines, and the Menſes, or hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge, a Sup- 
preffion of which, laid the Foundation of the Diſorder, are at laſt 
reſtored. But if theſe are neglected till Nature is too much 
weakened, terrible Diſorders may ſucceed ; for when the firſt 
Concoction is vitiated, the ſecond and third muſt neceſſarily be 
ſo too. Hence violent Obſtructions, Cachexies, and Dropſies 
happen. Or if the Quantity of the peccant Humour, lodged in 
the Stomach, is very great, or its ry highly malignant, it 
ſometimes produces terrible Cardialgias, which terminate in De- 
liquiums, Syricopes, and ſometimes in Death. 

If Women, labouring under this Diſorder, begin to abſtain 
from the improper and abſard things they were. fond of, and with 
les Reluctance ule laudable and wholſome Aliments, it is an in- 
fallible Sign of a begianing Cure, and approaching Heath. 

Pregnant Women are generally freed from the Malacia about 
the fourth Month, becauſe the Fcetus, becoming at that time 
larger, conſumes a greater Quantity of che Humours, and the Mo- 
ther, by frequent Vomitings, throws up the Sordes lodged in her 
Stomach. But if the Diſorder continues any longer, it is dan- 
gerous; for tis a Sign, that the peccant Humours are deeply 
rooted, and cannot be eliminated without 2 

Tis better that Perſons, labouring under this Diſorder, ſhould 
be fond of acid and ſharp-tafted Subſtances, than of ſuch as are 
directly unfriendly to Nature, as Awvicenzne informs us, in Fez. 13. 
Lib. 2. Tra#.2. Cap. 20. for a Fondneſs for the latter indicates a 

greater 


greater Receſs from a natural State, not to be cured without 
great Difficulty.” __ ; 5 : 
The Cure of this Diſotder is, to be varied according to the 
diff-rent Conſtitutions of the Patients. a 
In pregnant Women, very few Medicines are recommended 
as proper, for fear of Abortion.” However, even in theſe, gentle 
Medicines may be uſed for. evacuating and corroborating the 
Stomach. Nor is moderate Veneſection, frequently repeated, to 
be neglected, if there is a Neceſſity for it, fince it is of great Effi- 
cacy in the Cure of this Diſorder. 
| In young Women labouring under a Chloroſis, this Diſorder is 
cured by the ſame Medicines which are proper for removing the 
Chloroſis. | 
As the Pica in Men, which, however, rarely happens, proceeds 
from Obſtructions . 1 — and 8 0 88 be 
removed by every thi ich removes theſe Ob Ons. 
| Seewen to Dodtor Pitcairn, in his Element. Med. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 18. in this Diſorder, ſuch Things as obrund Acids, are to 
be preſcribed; fixed Salts; mucilaginous, oleous, and pinguious 
Subſtances ; the Effects of all which are to hinder the Con- 
tact of the Coats of the Sromach with each other. For anſwer- 
ing this Intention, he himſelf orders viſcid Subſtances, and ſuc 
as remain long, in the Stomach. 5 
Thus, for Aliments, he preſcribes Gellies of Hartſhorn, Broths 
of gelatinous Fleſhes, and other things of a like Nature. 
| 2 Drink, he orders Spaniſh and Canary Wines, moderately 
drank; and eſpecially Brunſwick Mum, or Dutch Hydromel, pre- 
pared of one Part of Honey, and fix Parts of Water. 
PICACISMUS. The fame as*P1car10.- | 
PICANS. An Epithet for Wine, importing, that it is of a 
ſweet delicious Flavour. 
PICATIO. Pication. A Species of Dropax. For this Pur- 
poſe, dry Pitch is melted with a very ſmall Quantity of Oil, and 
applied to the Skin whilſt warm. This Preparation adheres 
ſtrongly to the Parts previouſly ſhav'd, and is to be pull'd off, 
before tis perfectly cold. Then it is to be warm'd at the Fire, 
applied in the ſame manner, and pulb'd off, before tis entirely 
cold: This Method is to be repeated very often. This Picatio, 
or Dropax, is highly beneficial to Patients afflicted wich continual 
Vomitings, Crudities of the Stomach, Indigeſtion, and the Co- 
liac Paſſion. It is, alſo, properly applied to Parts not duly nou- 
riſhed by the Aliments. hen tis requiſite this common Dro- 
ax ſhould be heating, we add to it Pepper, Pellitoty of Spain, 
oſemary · ſeeds, and Birurhen: When we want it of a dryin 
Quality, we add to it native Sulphur, Salt, and the Aſhes © 
Vine=-wwigs. If we intend it ſhould be of a min; 
we add Limneſtis, commonly calld Ardace, or Euphorbium. 
All theſe Ingredients, when triturated, are to be ſprinkled into 
the melted Pitch and Oil. Aetivs, Terr. 1. Serm. 3. Cap. 180. 
PICATIO, alfo, implies the fame as Pica. 
PiCATUM VINUM. See PrssITEs. 
PICEA. See Apts. . | | 
PICERION, . Butter. Hippocrates, Galen. 
PICINUM OLEUM. The fame as Pis8EL UX. 
PICOTA. A Diſtemper, conſiſting of an Eruption of very 
minute red Puſtules. Caſtellus. 
PICRIS. A Name for the Cichoreum Sylveſtre, ſive Offici- 


Aarum. 

PICHROCHOLOS, Tmpcy once, from Tixp3;, bitter; and 
xa}, Bile. A Perſon abounding with bitter Bile. Hippocrates, 
Sometimes it ſignifies a Perſon very ſubject to Anger. 

PICTONUM COLICA, or CoLica PicToN1a, or PicTa- 
VIENsIs. The Name of a nervous Colic, generally called, in the 
Weſt-Indies, the dry Belly-ach. This is ſo popular a Diſeaſe in 
the Leeward Iſlands, that it may, very juſtly, be reckon'd an En- 


demic in them, moſt People there, at one time or other, having 


felt irs Cruelty. 
There is not, in the whole Compaſs of Infirmities, to which 
Fleſh is liable, any one that afflicts human Nature in a more ex- 
quiſite Degree, than this unmerciful Torture. The Belly is ſeized 
with an intolerable piercing Pain, ſometimes in one Point only, 
and ſometimes in ſeveral Parts of the Inteſtines. In a ſhort time, 
the Affliction becomes more diffuſive, and ſtretches itſelf from 
the Point where it was firſt felt, to a greater Diſtance ; which is 
done in ſuch a manner, that the Fibres of the Bowels ſeem to 
be contracted, and drawn up from the Anus, and the Pylorus, 
towards the Part primarily affected, as into the Centre of Mi- 
ſery: During this Scene of the Diſtemper, which ſometimes laſts 
eight, ten, or fourteen Days, the Patient is upon a Rack, 
with ſcarce any Remiſfion' from Pain. He all the va- 
rious Modifications ef Torment; and the 
biting Pain, 
Senſations. 
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| The principal Cauſes concurring to the Production of this Co- Co- 


* 


lic are, immatute, auſtere, und aſtri Fruits, eaten in too 
great Quantities; debauching in ſtrong Punch, highly acidulated 
with the Juice of Lime; and travelling in the Night, after too 
free I itation of ſpirituous Liquors. 5 RM 
| When the Extremity of the Pain begins to abate, the lick Per- 
ſon often obſeryes a ſort of tingling Uneaſinels th the {pi- 
nal Marrow; which propa 80 from thence to the Nerves 
of the Arms. and Legs, which, at this time, are ver wal and 
debilitated. This Weakneſs and Inabiliry increaſes daily ; till, in a 
ſhort tine, it terminates in a confirm'd Palſy of the Extremi- 
ties. The ſudden Tranfition from the Colic to 4 Palſy made 
Dr. Willis conjecture, that the Nerves of che Meſentery were 
principally affected in this Diſeaſe. 125 
' In order to ſubdue this dire Diſternper, and prevent the 
lytic Conſequences of it, we muſt employ our urmoſt Endeavours 
to remove the Conſtipation of the Bowels, und ſolicit them to a 
Diſcharge. Bur this is not, upon „ to be att 
by 1 ſtimulating Catharties, which, by their forcible « 
repeated Irritations, would vellicate and contract the Fibres of 
the Guts, enrage the Pain, create convulſive Motions of the Bo W- 
els, haſten on the Pally, or change the Diſeaſe into a Miſerere 
Mei. The mild, lenitive, detergent P ate, therefore, to 
be relied on in this Exigency, and they ought to . in li- 
quid Forms, ſmall Quantities, moderately warm, und frequently 
repeated, till they ſlide through the Inteſt ines, and procure a Stool. 
But it is almoſt impoſſible, that this ſhould be effected, fo long 
as the Bowels continue under ſuch ſpaſmodical Diſorders as ny 
are now in: We muſt, therefore, have a due Regard to the m 
rigating this Inconveniency. There is not any Preparation of 
Opium ſo effectual in this Caſe, as the Pil. Matthæi, which re: 
ceives a prodigious Advantage from the aperient Quality of the 
Sabo Tartareus. | 
It has been a received Were that Opiates, in this Diſtem- 
per, have often proved the Occaſion of the paralytic Conſequen- 
ces which have enſued; but I am fully convinced from undoubted 
Experience, that this Obſervation is erroneous, having always - 
found the deſired Succeſs from the Adminiſtration of them, tho 
2 with a liberal Hand. However, it may not be improper, 
theſe Caſes, to add three or four Grains of Caſtor to each 
Doſe of the Pil. Matthei. | | 
| The Method by which I have relieved many in this dreadful 
Diſtemper, is as follows. As ſoon as I came to the Patient, I 
order'd eight or ten Grains of the Pil. Matt hai to be given him; 
and, about half an Hour after, half an Ounce of Manna, two 
Drams of Cream of Tartar, and one Ounce of ſolutive Syrup of 
Roſes, in warm Water-gruel; and this is to be repeated every 
three Hours, allowing four Grains of Pil. Matthæi to be ns 
ſter'd in the Intervals. Bur if the great Propenſion to vomit 
ſhould render the Stomach incapable of retaining the laxative 
Draught, ſo that no Operation is to be expected from it, then it 
will be neceſlary to appeaſe that Symptom with the following, or 
. the like Kind, before we proceed any 
arther. a 


Take of Salt of Wormwood, one Scruple; pure Opium, 1 


Grain, or a Grain and half; 1 an Ounce; 
Syrup of Lemons, a Spoonful, Mix them together. 


A Clyſter is, alſo, to be injected once in four Hours, till the 
Body becomes ſoluble. Theſe Clyſters ſhould always admit of 
Balſamics in their Compoſition, and may be made in the follow - 
ing manner. 85 | 


Take of common Decoction, eight Ounces; Balſam of Capivi, 
diſſolved in Yolks of Eggs, two Drams; Soap of Tartars 
one Dram; Oil of Anife, co Drams. Mix them together, 


In the mean time, warm Fomentations are to be applied all 
over the Region of the Abdomen, wich Flannel Cloths. 


Take of Chamomile-flowers, three Ounces ; Juniper and Bay- 
berries, each an Ounce; boil them in five Pints of Peg 
water, to three. At the End, add of Carraway, Fen 
and Aniſc-ſced, each half an Ounce; diſſoſve in the train d 
Liquor, a Dram of Opium; and add a Pint of Rum. 


A Semicupium, or Bath, made with the Leaves of wild Sage; 
Lavender Roſemary, Chamomile, and other warm, bd Suge 
Plants, often help to alleviate the Pain, and afford conſiderable 
Relief to the diftreſs'd Patient. 


When the Pains begin to be mitigated, and the is ſome» 
what open, it will —_ to proceed to 2 wy eater * 
WIA A e 


ficacy; /and chiefly, wah: are compoſed 


balſamum, enough to make them into four Pills; to be 
be ne in the Morning: and repeated every Day, till the Pain 
remits, and the Body : | 
Opiates 


PIL 


- Opiates may now be laid aſide, unleſs the Urgency of the 


mptoms ſtil] require the Contindance of them; or, at leaſt, 
eir Quantity may be leſſened; and, in their ſtead, the Pa- 
tient is to rake two Scruples of Balſam of Peri, with Loaf- 
7 5 or in any other convenient Form, every ſix Hours: 
is Medicine will rarely be found to fail, when given at a 


proper Time of the Diſeaſe, and in a ſufficient Doſeſz which 


been too long neglected in Practice. ä 
There is a er Production of Nature, which Providence 
has plentifully beſtowed on this Iſland, I mean the Piſſelæum 
Indicum, or the Barbadoer Tar, as it is commonly called: This 
indeed is not ſo elegant to the Taſte and Smell, as the fore- 
mentioned Balſam ; but, where the Stomach can comply with 
it, I am ſure it is of much greater Efficacy in this Diſtemper. 
I need not, ſurely, uſe many Arguments, to prevail with any 
Perſon under theſe Circumſtances, to diveſt himſelf of Preju- 
dices to a Remedy, which will ſo powerfully conduce to his 
Eaſe and Safety; for a Man muſt be . Palate - ridden, 
who will endure the higheſt Aggravations of Torture, and run 
the Riſk of diſabled uſeleſs Limbs, for the Gratification of 
Taſte, I would, therefore, adviſe, that two Drams of this 
Os. be given three times a Day, till the Diſeaſe be totally 

vanquiſhed. 
Upon the firſt Apprehenſion of the tingling Uneaſineſs along 

the Hina Marrow, or the Numbneſs an 

Limbs, the whole Length of the Vertebræ, as well as the Limbs, 
2 to be well chafed with a Mixture of this Tar, in double- 
diſtilled Rum, which will (if any thing in Nature can) avert 
the impending Paralyſis. | | 
This is a Method which I have ſucceſsfully uſed, in a Mala- 
dy which was generally attended with ſuch fatal Conſequences, 
under a different Management; and I could not forbear making 
it public, for the Benefit of an Iſland which has laid me under 


the ſtrongeſt Obligations of Gratitude, 


When the Palſy has been actually formed, either from 
1 Species, which are given in the „ gry; of half a Dram, or 


' injudicious Treatment, or the Violence of the Diſtemper, 
have not been able to diſcover any means effectual enough to 
remove it, unleſs the Patient would be prevailed upon to leave 
the Iſland, and repair to England, where Bath Waters taken 
inwardly, and applied to the affected Parts by Pumpin 
other proper Remedies, have often perfected the Cure. 
Di =_ of the Wift- Indies. 

ICUS MARTIS. The Woodpecker : A Bird of which 
there are many Species, beſides that commonly known in Eng- 
land, It has the Reputation of being good for the Eyes, and 
to preſerve and improve Viſion : For this Purpoſe it is eaten 
drefled, or boiled in Soop: It is, alſo, applied to the Eyes; 
and the Blood is dropped into them, with the ſame View. 

PIERRE DE COLIQUE. See UMBRA. 

PIESMA, wizope, from age, to preſs. The Magma, or 
Reſiduum, which remains after the fluid Part is preſſed out: 
Thus, 'in the Expreſſion of Oils, the Cake, or what remains 
in the, Bag, is called the Pieſna; and in this Senſe it is uſed 
by Hippocrates, But Dieſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 106. ſpeaking 
of Bay-berries, calls their expreſſed Juice Pieſna: And it is 
uſed by Galen, in the ſame Senſe. 

PIESTER, vu, or @15iewv, a Prefs ; from ige, to 
preſs. | 
PIESTRON, isses, from ie, to preſs. An Inſtrument 
recommended by Hippocrates, for breaking the Bones of the 
Head of a Foetus, when too large to be otherwiſe extracted: 
It ſhould ſeem to be a Sort of Forceps. | | 
' PIGMENTARIUS. A Vender of Ointments. Rhodius 
4d Scribon. Largum. An Apothecary, or Druggiſt. 

PILA.. A Ball. See Sp HRA. It, alſo, .. Mor- 
tar, or a Peſtle. 

PILA MARINA. This is a Species of Alcyonium, or a 
round ſpherical Ball, found on the Sea- coaſt, among the Wrack. 
It is generally as largz as a Perſon's Fiſt, but ſometimes larger, 
and ſometimes leſs: It is lanuginous, of a dark Colour, and 
formed by a Collection of Hairs, Sand, and other Impurities 
of the Sea, united by means of ſome glutinous Liquor, It is 
* ſaid to be proper for killing Worms, and. preſerving the Hairs, 
when applied externally, Lemery des Drogues. : 

The Pila Marina cannot be reduced to a Powder, till it is 
thoroughly calcined. Authors are of Opinion, that this Sub- 
ance is good againſt ſcrophulous and ſtrumous Diſorders, not 
only on account of its drying Nature, but, alſo, in conſequence 
of ſome other latent Quality, Neither can I totally reject this 
Opinion, ſince it is a Subſtance, whoſe ſaline Quality is not de- 
ſtroy'd by Calcination. Zwelfer. | 

ILARELLA. The fame as PELADA. 

PILARIS MORBUS. The fame as TRIcHIASIs. 

PILATIO. A minute Fiſſure of the Cranium, not larger 
than an Hair. ; = 

PILEUS, or PILIOLUS. See CucurhA. In Anatomy, 
the Coif with which ſome Children are born, is called Pileus, 
'Pilrolus, Galea, and J iita. 


tunes 


Inability of the 


with 


PILI ZENII. The Hairs which grow about the Scut of 

" PILIMICTIO. A Diſcharge of Subſtanc 
b of es reſembling Hairs, 
with the Urine, See TrxICniass. | | * 7 

PILIPOC Philippinarum Inſularum. Nieremb. 

This Plant is of two Kinds, the Male, and the Female + 
The firſt is the greater, and has larger Leaves, and grows among 
Rocks; the other, or Female, is leſs, and grows in Plains: 
On the Roots of them both grow dark-coloured Tubercles, of 
the Bigneſs of a Man's Fiſt: The Trunks, which are of 4 
dark-brown Colour, and without Joints, being cut athwart, 
are divided into a fort of Pellicles, like the | Sant nd or. 
Coats of Onions: The Leaves are like thoſe of Bay, and are 
remarkably acuminated ; are produced in a moiſt and ſhady Si- 
tuation, and roll themſelves about the Trees. . The Root is of 
Uſe for venomous Bites, and in Potions; but is flow in Opera- 
not. . NO Ie) | 

PILORIS, A very large Species of Rat, found in Marti- 
nico, which ſmells like Muſk. The Inhabitants eat them: But 

are of no Uſe in Medicine, e 
f ILULA, Pill. < OS Pye... | Fe FAR 

The Form of Pills is principally defigned for ſuch Things as 
are too nauſeous to be taken any other Way; or are moſt rea- 
dily fitted, by their natural Texture, to this Kind of Manage- 
ment: Of the firſt Kind are the Aloes, Colocynth, and the 
like, which are thus beſt concealed from the Taſte; and of the 
latter are moſt Gums, which, with very little Trouble, are 
reduced into Pills. - : | 

But this Form being generally the moſt troubleſome to take, 
as few Leen, ſhould be contrived into it as poſſible ; that is; 
ſuch only as, by their Irkſomeneſs in going down any other Way, 
make it neteſſary to conceal them by this means. But this 
Reaſon 1 to extend only to ſuch Things, which are ef 
ſufficient Efficacy, not to make above four or five ſmall Pills 
for a Doſe. Thus, the Bark, in Powder, and all the lighter 


upwards, for a Doſe, If, to avoid the Irkſomeneſs of other 

orms, Recourſe ſhould be had to this, a neceſſary Quantity 
of Moiſture, to reduce them into it, would make one Dole 
into ten, twelve, or fifteen ordinary Pills, which are more than 
any one can be imagined well to get down; for half a Dram in 
the Maſs makes five middle-ſized Pills, and half a Dram of dry 
Powder will take up above double its Quantity of Syrup, to 
bring it into a Maſs of due Conſiſtence. The gummy Sub- 
ſtances, indeed, are thus reducible by Liquor, which will but 
little increaſe their Bulks ; and for this Reaſon, alſo, they have 
a peculiar Fitneſs for this Form. 

But there are ſome Things abſolutely unfit for Pills, by rea- 


ſon of their natural Texture and Properties, except in ſmall 


Quantities; and theſe are all the volatile Salts, and moſt of the 
fixed ones. The firſt heave and ferment them into unreaſon- 
able Bulks ; and the laſt render a Maſs ſo brittle and crumb] 
as make it almoſt impoſſible to be worked into Pills; thoug 
both theſe Inconveniencies may, in ſome meaſure, be avoided, 
by contriving to mix with either of theſe Salts other Things 
which are very tenacious, as ſome of the Extracts and Gums ; 
and this makes the Pilulæ Ecphracticæ, now directed in the 
. gar at firſt of a tolerable Conſiſtence. 8 
ne very material Thing, likewiſe, to be conſider'd in this 
Form, whether officinal or extemporaneous, is, that the Li- 
quor or Moiſture, wanted to give a Conſiſtence, have the moſt 
convenient Fitneſs to the Thing requiring it. Thus dry light 
Powders will not make up with any thing thinner than Syrup ; 
and ſome of the heavy ones, as Cinnabar, and moſt of the Mer- 
curials, will hardly do with any Moiſture of a lower Conſiſtence 
than Honey or Conſerve, But the gummy Subſtances, eſpe- 
Cu which moſt approach to an oily. or reſinous Texture, 
as Galbanum, Opopanax, Myrrh, and the like, will not ſo 
well make up with Syrups or Conſerves, not only on account 
cf increaſing their Bulks too much, but becauſe they will not 
ſo well incorporate with them, as with ſpirituous and more pe- 
netrating Liquors. As this Form, therefore, muſt have ſome- 
what in it adheſive and tenacious, where it is not in the dry 
Subſtances, it muſt be ſought for in a proper Moiſture to hold 
them together; and where it is ſufficiently already in thoſe Sub- 
ftances, as in the Gums, the thinner Liquors are beſt, to give 
them a Conſiſtence, or ſuch as are better ſuited to incorporate 
with them, than aqueous Moiſtures, as the terebinthinous Bal- 
ſams; for ſome fat Subſtances will refuſe a Syrup, at the ſame 
time that they will readily take in Turpentine, or any thing of 
like Diſpoſition. | | 
Among the officinal Pills, there are but few that do not take 
in ſomething purging, and thoſe are as follow: . The Pilulæ 
Gummoſ were never in the Londen Diſpenſatory before, tho” 
long ago in ſome others; ſo that it may not, perhaps, be yet 
much brought into the Shops; but it is a very uniform Com- 
poſition z only the Mithridate will not fo readily 3 
wi 


PIL. 


with ſuch Materials as Spirit of Caſtor, or any terebinthindus 
Sabſtance. Such things are, likewiſe, ſooner brought into a 
Maſs, with a Mortar a little warmed. The Storax-pill has 
ſtood long approved for an excellent Compoſition, 
quent Preſcription of it in Catarrhs, and ſuch- like 
but the Texture of its Materials, though moſt of them gum- 
my, partake ſo little of an oily Principle, that they readily 
make up with a Syrup into a wy Conſiſtence. The Pi- 
lulz de Cynogloſſo are calculated for the ſame Intentions, and 
hardly to be known from this in the Maſs, the Ingredients be- 
ing nearly the ſame in both; but the Storax-pill is generally 

eferred, as a ſhorter and more uniform Compoſition. The 
- is ſubject to grow brittle, and ſometimes a little 

mouldy at the Lop; both which are 1 tion by keeping it 
_ cloſe Gant the Air. The Quantity of Opium is much better 
aſcertained in.this, than in any liquid Forms ; and, with a little 


Trouble, this may be diſſolved into Draughts fot — * | 
8. 


neous Uſes, though it is the moſt ready for a Bolus, or Pil 

Among thoſe which. take in Cathartics, ſome do it ſo 
ſparingly, that they ought rather to be deemed Alterants than 
Purgers; ſuch as the Aloephanginæ Fcetidæ, and Stomachic# 
cum Gummi; all which ſo abound with Ingredients of other 
Intentions, that the purging ones are almoſt loſt in them. Saſ- 
Fer finds great Fault with the firſt of theſe ; but it is fo very 
little uſed now, that it is hardly worth a critical Examination 
here; and eſpecially as the Tinctura Sacra is a Medicine much 
better contrived for the ſame Intentions, on all Accounts, both 


for Taking and Efficacy. The Pilulz Fetidz cannot be juſti- 


fied for a very uniform Compoſition ; but, in the main, it takes 
in ſo many Things which are efficacious in hypochondriacal, 
hyſterical, and other nervous Diſorders, that it is generally uſed 
with Succeſs ; but if ſo much of the Juice of Leeks be applied 
in diſſolving the Gums, that it wants but little of the Syrup to 
bring it to a Conſiſtence, it will be very ſubje& to grow mouldy 
with keeping. In this, and all other Compoſitions which take 
in Ingredients ſo different in Textures, all that will powder, 
' ought to be fo reduced together; and, when the Gums ate 
ſtrained, after diſſolving them with a moderate Heat, in the 
Liquor directed, they are put together in a Mortar, and beat 
into a due Conſiſtence, with a proper * of Syrup. The 
Oil of Amber, or any thing elſe of like Nature, is beſt rubbed 
firſt into the dry Powders. The Pilulæ Stomachicæ cum Gum- 
mi continue to be ſometimes ordered; but they are not ſo much 
eſteemed as they were formerly ; the Tindtura Sacra, alſo, 
taking place of it to better Advantage. 
ſome other Cathartics of weak Efficacy, from their Mixture 
with other Things, which are ſo little uſed, that they deſerve 
not much Examination; as the Pilulæ de rico, de Aloe 
lota, de Ammoniaco Magiſtrales; Cochiz majores, Diambræ, 
and Mechoacanna; all which are hardly ever made or pre- 
ſcribed. The Pilulz Ecphracticæ, for the — already given 
about Salts contained in Pills, are of ſo brittle a Conſiſtence, 
that they, likewiſe, are ſeldom to be met wich in the Shops, 
or in Preſcription. The fame Diſadvantage, alſo, have the 
Pilulæ de Rhabarbaro, de Scammonio, and Tartareæ. 
The Pilula Ruffi is the only one in this Rank, which is 
much approved in common Practice; and indeed its Ingredients 
are ſo few, and thoſe ſo in the Intention of a gently 


ing Stomachie, that they very well deſerve this Preference: 


r 
Tub, and the Elixir Proprietatis, take in the ſame Ingredients, 
and differ in little elſe than their reſpective Forms: This Pill, 
as to its Goodneſs, is ſo much judged of by its Colour, which 
is covated of a bright yellow, that moſt, if not all, Com- 


pounders bring it to a Conſiſtence with Syrup: of Lemons, * 


which much improves it in that reſpect, inſtead of Syrup of 
Wormwood, which would greatly hurt it. Tu: 
Among the moſt efficacious Purges, and thoſe moſt com- 
monly in Uſe, are the Pilulæ Cochize minores, e duobus, and 
Filulz Rudi. The two firſt differ in little elſe, than in one's 
having the Aloes, and the other not, which makes the latter 
ſtronger, the Colocynth and Scammony being moſt powerful 
Cathartics. The Goodneſs of both is judged by the ſtrong 
Scent of the Oil of Cloyes, which, being the moſt chargeible 
Ingredient, is mot likely to be limited in its Quantity. The 
Pilula Rudii is of the Aus Contrivance as the nz ; 
but is not ſo crouded with unneceſſary Ingredients, and, there- 
fore, takes in the efficacious ones in larger Quantities, ſo that 
its Operation is briſk enough in a Doſe of half a Dram. But, 
in the common Way of making the Spirit, neceſſary to extract 
the Spices, and other hard Ingredients, moſt of it is drawn over 
before the Scammony and Alves are put in; and after that it is 

diſtilled, ſo that the Remainder is near in the State of an Ex- 
tract, or about the Conſiſtence of a Syrup, the Aloes is melted 
in it, and the Scammony ſifted in, when powder d. The Pi- 
Julz de Gutta Gamandra have nothing difficult in their Com- 
poſition, but are of a more brittle Conſiſtence, and more liable 
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PIL 


to ptipe in their Operation, upon account of the vitriolated 
Tartar, than they would be without it : Though this ſeems to 
be put into many of this Claſs, which abounds with reſinous 
* ref as à means to divide them; but it is extremely 
rac 


plied by the common Salt of Tartar, 

There is not much to be learned from Examples of occaſional 
Preſcription in this Form, beſides what is common to every 
Form ; for there is required nothing particular here, more than 
what hath been already taken notice of, concerning a proper 
— 8 and the not exceeding a certain Number in a 

E. : 


Prt.ur. pt AGARico : Pills of Agaric, 


Taxe of the Troches of Agaric, one Ounce ; the Fele of 
Hiera, half an Ounce ; Myrrh, fix Drams ; Syrup of 
Buckthorn, à ſufficient Quantity to make into a Mab for 
Pills : The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Dram. 


Pi.uL® ALOEPHANGINE, See ALOEPHANGINA. . 
Prt.uLAEt bt ALog LoTA. See Alox. | 
PILULAE DER AMMONIACO MAGISTRAL ES. See Auuo- 
NIACUM, 
Pr.uLat BAtsamicart. Ste CyT180-GrnisTaA. 
Pr.uL = Coca MAajorts xt Mixorgs. See Coca, 
PiL.ULAk DE CYNnoGLoss0, See CyNoGLOSSUM, 


Pi.uL = Drau RR: Pill Diambra. 


Take of new Gum Guaiacum, and the roſated Aloes, each 
three Drams ; ſimple Hiera Picra, a Dram and half; Ma- 
ſtich, a Dram; the Species Diambrz, without the Per- 
fumes, half a Dram : Let theſe all be reduced into a fine 
Powder ; and, with a ſufficient Quantity of Peruvian Bal- 
ſam, be made into a Maſs of a due Conſiſtence for Pills. 


PiLuL#z E bogus: Pills of two Things, 


Take of Colocynth and Scammony, each an Ounce ; Oil 
of Cloves, half a Dram; Syrup of Buckthorn, a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity to make into a Maſs of a due Conſiſtence 

for Pills, 
Dram. 


"_ 


P:.uL# Ecyuractics : Ecphrafiic Pills. 


Take of Gentian, Rhubarb, Gum Guaiacum; Salt of Steel, 
and Salt of Wormwood, of each one Ounce ; of the Pi- 
lulz Aloephanginæ, two Ounces ; Syrup of Buckthorn, 
a ſufficient Quantity, to make all together into a Maſs of 
a due Conſiſtence for Pills, The Doſe is from fifteen 
Grains to half a Dram, 


Pi Uu Font! The fetid Pills, In 


Take of Aloes, Trochiſci Alhandal, Opopanax, Ammo- 
niacum, Sagapenum, Myrrh, and the Seeds of Rue, of 
each five Drams ; of Scammony, and Aſa-fcetida, of each 
three Drams ; of Turpeth-root, half an Ounce z of the 
lefſer Spurge prepared, and Herm , of each two 
Drams ; of _ ohe Dram and an half ; of Spikenard, 
Cinnamon, Saffron, and Caſtor, of each one ; of 
Euphorbium prepared; one Scruple ; of rectified Oil of 
Amber, half a Dram: Let the Gums be diſſolved in the 
Juice of Leeks, and ſtrained ; then add the Powders, and 
mix them well t r, and make into a Maſs, with a ſuf- 

- © ficient Quantity of Syrup of Buckthorn, 


- Theſe are the Piluls fetides majores of Miſus, and which 
our College tranſcribed exactly into their firſt Diſpenſatory as, 
alſo, it is in the Auguſlan in the ſame manner; but, on a Re- 


ing to the Stomach and Bowels; and ſeems to be well ſup- . 


Doſe is from fifteen Grains to half a 


view, the Bdellium hath been N. as n Virtues 


correſponding to the Intention of the le ; the Euphorbium 
hath been, ao, leſſened by half its Quantity, becauſe of its 
exceſſive Heat and Pungency. Some other imall Alterations 
ate, alſo, made, that are not of Moment enopgh for any par- 
ticular Notice. Qnercetan hath a Compoſition” under the Ti- 
tle of Pilule, de Euphorbio, not greatly unlike theſe, and which 
are, tranſcribed by Schroder, who hath, in Book 4. taught many 
Ways how to corte& the Euphorbium, as by baking it in 2 
Citron or Lemon, or diffolving and waſhing it 'with various 
Acids; which Means are imagined to abate its cauſtic, fiery Na- 
ture. The Auguflan Diſpentory, alſo, orders it, for the ſame 
End, to be reduced to a kind of Pulp, or Maſs, with Oil of 
ſweet Almonds, and then macerated warm in any acid Juices ; 
but the Quantity it is here ſo reduced to, requires no ſuch great 
Trouble. Zwelfer greatly recommends this Compoſition in ar- 


thritic AﬀeCtions, and cutaneous Foulnefles, beſides many other 


— 
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Caſes ; and the preſent Practice gives ſome Reputation to its 
Virtues, by directing it ſometimes in nervous and hyſteric Diſ- 
orders, to which laſt Intention the College ſeem to have had a 
particular Regard, by the Addition of Afa-fortida, which was 
never in it befote-: But the Maſs is ſomewhat difficult to N 
without moulding; which ſeems owing to the Juice of Lee 
uſed for diſſolving the Gums, and not giving Body enough to 
keep it from drying: The beſt way is, to confine it in an oily 


Bladder, and a leaden Pot, This«s a well-contrived Purge, of 


all kind of Humours which lay a Load upon the Nerves, and 
tbe principal Spring of the Animal Machine ; for it is full of 
hot and penetrating Parts; and, as the Scammony acts as a Ca- 
thartic in the more open Paſlages, others carry the ſame Qua- 
lity into the remotelt Receſſes, and clear away watry and pitui- 
tous Humours from all the Glands and Capillaries ; but parti- 
cularly thoſe mucous Foulneſſes, which frequently diſorder the 
Womb. For theſe Reaſons this is a notable Purge in all Diſ- 
tempers of the Head, as Apoplexies, Epilepſies, Palſies, and 
the like, for hypochondriacal and ſplenetic Affections; and pro- 
motes the uterine Cleaſings, ſo as to aſſiſt in the Cure. of moſt 
Complaints from that Quarter. Rheumatiſms, Schrophulas, 
and the Gout, it is calculated for; and the moſt extreme Parts 
will be drained of their Superfluities by it. But, for theſe ex- 
Ig Purpoſes, it is to be frequently repeated, and to be 
pe in ſmall Doſes, that it may not run * s faſt by Stool; 
or the more ſuch things are brought to the Operation of Alte- 
ratives, the more effectual are they to anſwer any Intentions of 
Moment; an Alterative in the Blood-veſlels operating by the 
ſame Means as a Cathartic in the Bowels : The genera 
from one Scruple to four Scruples. | 


PIII A Gummos=z : The Gum-pill. 


Take of Opopanax, an Ounce ; of Gum Ammoniacum, Gal- 
banum, and Sagapenum, of each half an Ounce ; of Myrrh, 
two Drams; of Aſa-fattida and Caſtor, of each three Drams ; 
of Oil of Amber, one Scruple ; of Mithridate, a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity to make into a Maſs of a due Conſiſtence 
for Pills: The Dole is from fifteen Grains to half a Dram 

every Night, or oftener, ; 


PIII AE DE GuTTA GAMANDRA : The Gambege-pill, 


Take of Roſin of Jalap, Scammony, Gamboge, and Calo- 
mel, of each half an Ounce ; of Gum Ammoniacum, diſ- 
ſolved in the Juice of the Engliſh Orrice, three Drams ; 
of vitriolated Tartar, two Drams; of Maſtich, one Dram; 
ol Saffron, one Scruple ; of the Spirit of Turpentine, forty 
Drops: And make the Whole into a Maſs of a fit Conſiſt- 


ence for Pills, with a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of Buck- 


thorn, 


This is a very rough Purge, and cannot ſafely be given from 


above ten Grains to half a Dram. It is reckoned a great Purger 
of Water, and js therefore principally given in 
ſuch- like Cachexies, that are attended with too great an Ex- 
ceſs of Bulk; in which Caſe it is a powerful Medicine, but 
is not often preſcribed, * | 

Piror Ax MzchocAxxAE: Pills of Mechoacan. 
Take of Mechoacan-root, half an Ounce ; of Turpeth, two 
Jrams ; of ayes of Meſereon, macerated in Vine- 
r,. and dried, of Dwarf-elder-ſeed, and the Troches of 
Agaric, of each two Drams; of the Spurge-root prepared, 
200 Maſtich, of each, one Dram and an half; of Mace, 
Cinnamon, and Sal Gem, of each two Scruples : Let all 
theſe, clean-powdered, be. made into a Maſs, with White- 
wine, and that dried and powdered again ; and laſtly, be 
boat up into a Maſs, of a Conſiſtence fit for Pills, with 

a ſufficlent Quantity of Syrup of Buckthorn, J 


Pirur AR DE RAABARBARO : The Rhubarb-pillt. 


Take of Rhubarb, one Ounce; of Reſin of Jalap, and Tar- 
tar of Vitriol, of each two Drams and an half; of the 
chymical Oil of k 

Extract of Gentian, a ſufficient Quantity to make them 

into a Mas of a fit Conſiſtence for Pills. | 
C Prror Ax Rupi.: _ 


Take of Colocynth, ſix Drams 3 of & garic, Scammony, black 


Hellebore-root, and Turbeth-root,of each half anOunce z f 


Succotfine Aloes; one Ounce z of Cinnamon, Mace, and 
Cloves, of each two Scruples : Let the Colocynth be 
Cleared from its Seed, and cut ſmall,” the Agaric ſhaved 
into Chips, and the Hellebore, Turbeth, and Spices, 
be grolſly bruiſed ; and, pouring upon them four times as 
much Spirit of Wine, let them macerate four Days toge- 
ther in a moderate Heat; then ftrain and preſs out hard the 

- Liquor, in which diſſolre the Scammony and Aloes, after 
55 5 | 


= 


Doſe is 


ropſies, and 


1 half a Dram ; of the thinner 
uffi 


Bierbaaue mentions eight NE cies of Pimipi 
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y have been before duly cleanſed; laſt of all, put the 
Whole into an Alembic of Glaſs, and draw off ſo much 


of the ſuperfluous Moiſture, as will leave the Remainder 
as thick as Honey, for a Maſs to be made into Pills. 


Ir may be given from fifteen Grains to two Scruples, and i 
effectual for all the Purpoſes the Aloephanying ſland recommended 
for. This, at preſent, is in great Eſteem in the Shops for ah 


1 and it is, indeed, the principal Pill in Uſe in 
moſt Cafes where Cathartics are preſcribed in this Form. 
PiLuLAE Rur ri five Communes : Ruffy's, or the Commitiy 


Pill, 


Take of the beſt Aloes, two Ounces z of choice Myrrh, one 
Ounce ; of Saffron, half an Ounce : And make them all 
together into a Maſs, of a Conſiſtence fit for Pills, with a 
ſufficient” Quantity of Syrup of Wormwood. 4 


This is accounted a good Stomach- purge, and with good 
Reaſon ; for it greatly warms and ſtrengthens it, and but very 
oy purges. Tt is peculiarly good in cold Conſtitutions and 

ndigeſtions, and will many times, without other Help, cure a 
Green Sickneſs ; in which Caſe it greatly promotes the men- 
ſtrual Diſcharges, and opens uterine Obſtructions. It may be 
given from fifteen Grains to one Dram, but this is not ſo fit for 
a Catarrh, as an Alterative ; and therefore ought rather to be 
given in moderate Doſes, and be long continued, 


PiLULAE DE SCAMMONIO : Pill of Scammony, 


Take of Jalap-root, one Dram ; of Scammony, and Vitriol 
of Tartar, of each one Scruple ; of the chymical Oil of 
Nutmegs, ſix Drops; the more liquid Extract of Gen- 
tian, a ſufficient Quantity to make into a Maſs for Pills. 
Its Doſe is from one to two Drams. ; 


PiLULAE STOMACHICAE cuM Gummis : Stomachic Pills 


with Gums, 


Takeof the fineſt Aloes, one Ounce of Sena-leaves cleanſed, 
five Drams ; of Gum Ammoniacum, diſſolved in Vinegar 
of Squills, half an Ounce ; of Maſtich and Myrrh, of 
each one Dram and an half ; of Saffron, and Salt of 
Wormwood, of each half a Dram : Make them into a 
Maſs for Pills, with a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of 
Buckthorn. | | 805 

| PiLULAE DE STYRACE : Storax-pill, 

Take of Storax, Olibanum, Myrrh, the inſpiſſated Juice 
of Liquorice, and Opium, of each half an Ounce ; of 
Saffron, one Dram : Make them all into a Maſs for Pills, 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of white Poppies. 


Schroder ſays, that S. Cloſſæus uſed it, with great Succeſs, to 
breeding Women, who were in Danger of Miſcarriage from 
the Trouble of frequent Coughing. It is much, that the Au- 
guſlan Diſpenſatory, as well as the Pharmacopœia Regia, hath 
omitted it; as it is a very good Medicine, and now much uſed 
in common Preſcription againſt Catarrhs. There is one Grain 
of Opium in every fix Grains of this Maſs; and therefore it 


ought,” in the extreme Doſe, not to exceed twelve or fifteen 


Grains. It has all the Virtues of the Pilulæ de Cynogloſſo, but 
has ſomewhat more than double the Quantity of Opium in that. 
It is much more uſed, than any other of this Intention z but it 


* ought to be with Caution. 


PiLULAE TARTAREAE : The Tartar-pill. 


Take of the beſt Aloes, three Drams; of Gum Ammonia- 
cum, cleanſed in Vinegar ef Squills, half an Ounce ; of 
Tartar of Vitriol, half a Dram: Make them together int 
Pills. ; - | ; | ) | 2, 


PIMA... i. . "hos 

PIEUS.- As Hair. - Set nns. 

PIMENTA, Jamaica Pepper. See CARYOPHYLLUS. 
 PIMPINELLA, 8 ee eb 
The Characters ares |  — erg ork | = 
The Flower is monopetalous, rotated, and, generally cut into 
four Segments, to the very Centre, and adorned” with four or 
more very long Stamina, and herbaceous; minute, and ſcarce 
viſible Bractez ; for which Reafon ſome pronounce it A 
lous. The Ovary becomes a Fruit, which is generally quadran- 
gular, acuminated at both Ends, and conlifting ſometimes of 
one, ſometimes of two Capſules, full of oblong Seeds. 
1. Pimpinellaz maxima; Canadenſis; Aba; ſpicata, Cor 
nut, 175. 

25 | 2 
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2. Pimpinella;; ſpicä brevi, rubrd. I. U. 57. Sanguiſorba 


major, fore ſpadiceo, J. B. 3. 120. Sideritis, II. Dioſcoridis, 
major, Col. I. 124. 2 : 

3. Pimpinella; ſanguiſorba; minor ; levis. C. B. P. 160. 
Teurn. Inſt. 157. Boer. Ind. alt. Nd Pimpinella & San- 
guiſorba. Offic. Pimpinella hortenſps. 889. Emac. 1045: 
Pimpmella vulgaris os minor, Park. Theat. = Raii Hitt, 
1. 401. 89 minor. J. B. 3. 113. Rui Sy nop. 3. 


| "= | 
t grows in hilly Paſtures, and flowers in June, and the 
Leaves are in Uſe. The Plant is alexipharmic, vulnerary, and 
* ; and is principally uſed in Catarrhs, Affections of the 
ngs, a Phthiſis proceeding from Eroſion, in malignant Diſ- 
caſes, Looſeneſſes, and Hzmorrhoids : It prevents Abortion, 
and is a Str : Outwardly it is of Service in all Kinds 
of Hæmorrhages. Dale from Schroder. 

There grows to the Root of this Plant, in ſome Places, a 
red Grain, which is uſed in dying a crimſon Colour: Whence 
fome take it for the Coccus, and call the Root by that Name, 
as we are informed by Lacuna and Anguillara, 

What is related of the Virtues of this Plant, may be reduced 
to two Heads;. firſt, That it is cardiac and alexipharmic: Hence 
the green Herb is put into Wine, to exhilarate the Heart, and 
to improve the Wine itſelf, by communicating to it an aro- 
matic Flavour and Taſte, much like that of a Melon: It pre- 
ſerves, alſo, from the Peſtilence, and other contagious Diſ- 
eaſes, In the ſecond Place, it is an Aſtringent : Whence it is 
of excellent Service in an immoderate Flux of the Menſes, 
Fluxes of the Belly, all Sorts of Hzmorrhages, and in drying, 
9 and healing Wounds and Ulcers. Mr. Boyle 

to exhibit the Powder of the dried Herb or Root, with 
Sugar of Roſes, for an Hemorrhage of the Noſe, Spitting of 
Blood, and a Conſumption of the Lungs ; the ſame, without 
the Sugar, ſprinkled on cancerous Ulcers, reſtrains them from 
ſpreading. © Solenander, Lib. 3. Confil. 27. recommends a Con- 
ſerve of the Leaves, with a Draught of the ſimple Water after- 
wards, for Piſſing of Blood; for which Purpoſe, alſo, the can- 
died Root, he ſays, may be uſed. An Huntſman belonging 
to Henry the Second, King of France, ſolemnly affirm'd, that 
Pimpinella was of ſuch Efficacy for preventing an Hydrophobia, 
chat whoever ſhould eat it for ſome Mornings together, either 
in a Salad, or any other way prepar'd, would never be viſited 
with the leaſt Symptom of that Diſtemper. Palmar. de Morſu 
Cams rabidi. Pancborius telates, that a King of Chabam, 
after a Battle, cured fifteen thouſand wounded Men with the 
Uſe of Pimpinella. Naii Hift. Plant. 7 
4. Pimpinella ; Sanguiſorba; eleganter laciniata. H. R. 
ar. | 


craſſiore. ö 
6. Pimpinella; Agrimonioides ; odorata. H. R. Par. 
7. Pimpinella ; ſpinoſa; ſeu ſempervirens. MA. U. 57. Po- 
terio aſſinis, foliis Pimpinellæ, 45 C. B. P. 388. Pote- 

rium Lee, five Pimpine 5 0 n I» 2. 0 
 Adat6o Anguillare, Poterium Datechampii. Cluſ. H. 108. 


T. Voy. 1 _ P68 oy | 
8. Pimpinella; ws Hiſpanica, - altera ; conglomerato 
115%. 


flore. H. R. Par. erh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 
Theſe Pimpinellas have the Appellation of Sangui ſorba, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the Pimpinellæ Saxifragze, which are of 


a very hot Nature; but the Pimpinellæ Sangui ſorbæ are aſtrin- | 


The Plant is aromatic, gently aſtringent, and of excel- 
t Service in a Relaxation of the Fibres, 2 too thin and 
fluid State of the Blood: It is preſcribed in 
Flux of the Menſes, to be eaten with Bread and Butter, or 
drank like Tea; fo uſed, it renders all manner of Poiſon of 
no Effect. The five firſt Species are commended as Preſerva- 
tives againſt the Peſtilence. Pimpinella is infuſed, alſo, in 
Wine, to be uſed where a Laxneſs of the Part requires Aſtrictions; 
and there is ſcarce, among V ulneraries, a better Plant for re- 
efling the Flux of Blood in an Hzmoptoe: It is of ſingular 
irtue in the 8 both by correcting the Acidity of the 
* 


dyſenteric or peccant Matter, and by gent] inging the re- 
laxed Fibres of the Inteſtines. There 5 peared a Conſerve of 
the Flowers, which is of extraordinary Efficacy in the above- 
ſaid Diſorders. The Leaves infuſed in Wine, or common Wa- 


ter, are good for the Stone and Gravel in the Kidneys. Hi. 


Plant. adfeript. Boerhaav. Bib 7 
PIMPINELLA is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of TRA- 
GOSELINUM ; which fee | Ne 


PIMPINICHI, Arbor laeſcens. J. B. On all the Coaſts 


of the Indian Continent," ſays Monardes, there grows a fiyiall 
Tree, like-an Apple-tree ; the Indians call it Pimpinichs, ſrom 
whole Branches being cut off, there immediately lows a milky 


1 ye ge 2 viſcous, | 12 
ee of is Juice, being taken inwardly, 
r ater, by Stool: It is drank in 


5. Pimpinella; Sangui rba; minor; ſemine maj & 
+ the: Mon > a | e 


an immoderate 
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Wine or the Powder of it, inſpiſſated, is ſwallow'd, but in a 
ſmall Quantity, becauſe of its Violence. Upon taking fome 
Wine or Broth, its Operation is checked, and ceaſes oh a ſud- 


den: And the ſame is reported of the Indian Ricinus, © Tier- 


nandez, Raii H. P. | 
PINASTER. See Pinvs. ; 
. PINDAIBA nonnullis Ibira. Piſon. Arbor baceifera Bra- 


filienſis Fruttu Piper reſpiente. A very tall Tree growing in 


Brafil, which, on account of its acrimonious Fruit, and other 
Qualities, much reſembles the Braßlian Pepper: The Leaves 


- are ſmall, acuminated, and like thoſe of the Olive-tree : The 


Berries are green in the rainy Months, but turn red in Decem- 
ber and January, when they ripen, and fall off; but, being 
dried, they turn black; and burn the Tongue, and have a 
aromatic Taſte, being ſeparated from the Black oblong Sced 
contained in them, which ſmells of Juniper. | 
The Berries, eaten faſting, corroborate a weak Stomach, and 
diſcuſs Flatulencies ; bruiſed and applied, they heal the Bires of 
Serpents: Of the ſame, dried and pulverized, they prepare 2 
Gargariſm againſt cold Affections of the Throat: They are 
boiled, in order to be kept in Shops, and ſerve inſtead of Pep- 

, for culinary Purpoſes. Raii H. P. | 

PINDOVA. . The Name of a Species of Palm. 

PINEA. A Name for the Ananas aculeatus ; fructu pyra- 
miduto; Carne Aurea. 

_ PINEALE GLANDUTA. The Pingal Gland. Sec CE- 
REBRUM. | 

PINEATUM. A Name for various Compoſitions, the 
Baſis of which are Pine-nut-kernels. 

PINEI Nuclei Maluccani five purgatorii. J. B. Pinus Indica 
Nucles purgante. C. B. Pinei Nucles Maluccani. Park, There 
grows, ſavs Aco/ta, in ſome Gardens of Malabar, and, alſo, 
wild in ſome Woods, a Tree of the Bigneſs of a Pear - tree, 
whoſe Leaves are of a Watry- green beneath, and of a Deep- 
green on the upper Face, and are very tender and ſoft : They 
are of a very acrid Taſte, and vellicate the Tongue for a long 
while afterwards : The Fruit is triangular, of the Size of a 
Filberd, and divided into many Capſules, containing each a 
round Sort of white Seed, to a Pine - kernel, wnen taken 
out of its Shell. | 

We are to conſider, ſays J. Bauhine, whether theſe are the 
cathartic Pine-nuts, of which Monardes gives the following 
Account : There is exported, he ſays, from New Spain, a Sort 
of Pine-kernels, with which the Indians purge themſelves, 
whoſe Example is imitated by very many in theſe Countries: 
They are like our Pine-kernels, growing in large Streb1l;, like 
the beardleſs Ears of Mayz, with a ſofter and blacker Shell 
than ours, round, white on the Inſide, fat, and ſweet in Taſte, 

The Indians, as Acoſta ſays, take a couple of the Kernels, 
peel them, and then pound them, and mix them in Clyſters, 
againſt Difficulty of Urine, and the Pain of the Sciatica; or 
exhibit them in Cock-broth, for the Evacuation of putrid, 
flimy, groſs, and cold Humours, and particularly for the Cure 
of an Aſthma : They anoint the Impetigo with theſe Kernels, 
bruiſed in Water ; and ſo cure it; but they are very burning, 
The cathartic Pine-kernels, as Monardes ſays, purge very 
ſtrongly Bile, Phlegm, and Water ; and, though milder than 
F llberch, excite Vomiting: When roaſted, they operate with 
leſs Violence, and ſewer Gripes: They are exhibited in chro- 
nic Diſeaſes, and have a peculiar Virtue of evacuating groſs Hu- 
mours, Raii H. P » : oy | 

PINGUEDO, ian, ice, mites, is.. Fat. See 
ApErs. Officinal Fats are, alſo, called Amn gi. 

Fats in general are heating, moiſtening, emollient, abſterg- 
ing, digeſtive, gencrative of Pus, and more or leſs anodyne. 
Every Fat in particular partakes of the Natute of the Animal 
whence it was taken; the weakeſt is the Fat of Swine, be- 
cauſe that Animal is of a cold and humid Nature: The Fat of 
a Calf is ſomewhat ſtronger, next that of the gallinaceous 
Kind, and the ſtrongeſt of all is the Fat of a Govſe, It is to 
be obſerved," that whenever Fat is mention'd ſimply, or with- 
out any Note of Diſtinction, we arc to underſtand it of the 
recent unſalted Fat of Swine. | Fig 

Pingucd nineralis; whit it is, ſee Theat. Cm. Val. 4. 

PING UICULA. A Plant ſo called by Geſner, becauſe ity 
Leaves are fat to the Touch, as if rubbed over with Oil, or 
Butter: Of this Ray makes four Species 5 which are, 
1: Pinpuicula Geſneri, J. B. Pinguicula frve Sanicula Ebe- 
racenſis. Ger. Park. Sanicula montana Flore ealcari-dondto. C. B. 
BUTTER WORT, YORKSHIRE SANICLE. , 

The Leaves, which are ſix ot ſeven in Number, and ſome- 
times more, ſpread themſelyes upon the Ground, and are about 
two Inches long, and one broad, of a yellow Colour, inclining 
to a pale Green, fat to the Touch, and ſhining as if they were 
rubbed over with Butter or Oil. From amidft the Leaves ariſc 
Pedicles, 2 Palm or more in Height, and bearing at the v 
Top a ſingle purple, violet, or white Flower, like a Violet, but 

mono; 
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mohopetalous, furniſhed with a long Spur, and divided into 
five Segmencs It grows in moiſt and marſhy Places, and on 
plaſhy Downs, where Springs of Water abound, 
- 2. Pinguicula Flore allo minore, Calcari breuiſſimo. This 
2 obſerved by Ray, in moiſt Places on the Tops of Mount 
fura. | | 
. Pinguicula Flore amplo purpures, cum Calcari longiſſimo. 
The is found in the ſame war as the preceding, | 
4. Pinguicula 93 Flore minore carneo. The Leaves 
of this Species have their Margin reflexed, and, as it were, con- 
volved ; are almoſt pellucid, and ſtriated with red Veins. Ray 
obſerved this Species to grow in marſhy Places, about K;/tham- 
ten, and other Places in Cormoall. | 
he Leaves, bruiſed, and applied, are ſaid to cure recent 
Wounds and Bruiſes : It is uſual for the Country-people to cure 
Chaps in their Hands, and Tumors and Fiſſures in the Ud- 
ders of their Cows, with the Fat and buttery Juice of this 
Herb: Hence it took the Name of Yorkſhire Sanicle, The 
common Sort of People in Wales prepare from it a Syrup, 
with which they purge themſelves, and thoſe who belong to 
them; and, alſo, boil the Herb in Broths, for the ſame Pur- 
poſe ; for it purges Phlegm briſkly enough : They make, alſo, 
an Ointment of the ſame, which is of great Uſe in Obſtructions 
of the Liver. Dalechampius affirms, that the Root. baked, and 
applied in Form of a Malagma, cures the Sciatica on the third 
Dis: and that the ſame bruiſed and applied, cures all Sorts of 
Pains. Camerarius aſſures us, that it is a vulnerary Herb, and 


is of excellent Service in Hernias of Children. It dyes Hairs 
yellow, and ſerves Women inſtead of Gum for curling their 


Hairs. Raii H. P. 

PINIPINICHI, The fame as P1imyinicni. | 

PINNA. A Wing. But the lateral and inferior Parts of 
the Noſe are called the Pinnæ thereof; and the ſuperior broad 
Part of the external Ear is, alſo, called the Pinna thereof. 
. PINNA, or PINNA MARINA, is a Sea Shell-fiſh of a 
conical Form, and ſeparated into two Parts, which are rough 
without, and of a darkiſh Colour, but ſmooth, green, and 
reſplendent within : Some of them are two Feet in Length, and 
about half a Foot in Circumſerence, towards the Middle. This 
Shell is found upon the Coaſt of the Sea, either among the 
Wrack, or the Sand, There are various Species of them, which 
contain a ſmall Fiſh, which is an excellent Aliment, and in 
which there are ſometimes found large Pearls. | 

From the ſuperior Part of the Shell, which terminates in a 
very obtuſe Point, ariſes a ſort of Cord, or ſmall Portion of 
rediſh or dark-colour'd Silk, by ſome Naturaliſts, though, per- 
haps, not very properly, called Byſſus. This Cord helps the 
Animal ſometimes to fix itſelf to the Rocks : This Silk, when 
taken from the Fiſh, and prepared, is made into Stockings, and 
other Cloaths. The Fiſh, when eaten, excites Urine ; and the 
Shell, when reduced to a Powder, provokes Urine, and ren- 
ders the Patient coſtive. Lemery des Drogues. | 
ua FORNICIS GUTTURALIS. The 

VULAs« | | 
» LIN O. The Name of a ſort of Nettle, which grows in 

rafil. * 
| FINOGUACU. A Name for the two Species of Ma- 
MOERA, | TY 
.. PINDS... 
The Characters are; 7-46 Ld 

The Leaves are longer than thoſe of the Fir-tree, and al- 
ways grow by Pairs, out of one common Sheath : The Flower 
is male, amentaceous, conſiſts of Stamina, and is produced at 
a Diſtance from the Fruit of the ſame Tree. The Fruit is a 
Cone, conſiſting of tetragonal Tubereles. Among the Squa- 
mz, which are excavated into two Pits, are two Stones, fre- 


* 


quzntly winged, incloſing an oblong Kernel. 5 


Boer bhaaue mentions three Sorts of Pinus; which are, 


1, Pinus; ſativa. C. B. P. 491. Raii Hiſt. 2. Tourn, Inſt. 
585. Boerb. Ind. alt. 2. 179. Pinus. Offic. Pinus ſativa ſive 


domeſtica. Ger, 1173. Emac. 1355 Pinus urbana five dome- 


flica, Park. Theat. 13 78 Pinus officulis duris, foliis longis. 


J. B. 1. 248. THE E-TREE. | 

This is a large ſpreading Tree, whoſe Branches are clothed 
wi h long, ſlender, ſharp- pointed, . Leaves, two growing 

ether in a common Sheath, which are ſomewhat hollow on 
the Inſide ; on the larger Branches grow large, looſe, yellow 
Catkins, which come early in the Spring; and, aſter them, 
large, oblong, round- pointed Cones, heavy and firm, compoſed 
of ſeveral high, brown, hard Scales, between which lie the 


Kernels, which are longiſh and white, of a pleaſant Taſte, 


included in an hard Shell, and covered immediately with a thin 
brown Skin. The Pine-tree grows wild in ſeveral Parts of Italy, 


and is uſuall planted here in Gardens. 


The Nuclei, orKernels, which are principally uſed, are of a 


| balſamic nouriſhing Nature, good for Conſumptions, Coughs, 


mh Sorts tore 
NC, i ewiſe, p tra Heat, har of 
Urine. Miller's Bot. Off. PR gr? 
It has been a Subject much diſputed amy the Learned, by 
what Name the Pinus of the Latins was called among the an- 
tient Greeks, J. Bauhine is perſuaded, that a+yxy ( Pence) is 
the antient Cree Name for the Pinus; and his 33 
par, with C. Cluſius, Bodæus a Stapel, and other learned Men, 
are of the ſame Opinion. For my part, I am inelined to think, 
with our Countryman Turner, that the «vzn. of Theophraſtus 
is indeed the Tree which the Latint call Pinus; but that Plix 
took the airvs ( Pitys) of the Greeks, for the Pinus, becauſe 
that Author renders #/]voxdperas ( Pityocampæ ) by Eruce Pi- 
norum, The 5 IPA of Pine-trees, not of the Picea, or 
Pitch- tree. As for the virus ( Pitys) of Theophraftus, we ate 
not certain what Tree it was; but 7. Bauhine thinks it likely 
to be the Pinafter, or Mountain-pine. The Occaſion of this 
Uncertainty, and Mutation of Names, ſeems to be owing to 
the Arcadians, who, as Theophraſtus writes, called @iTuvs what 
the other Greeks called ©4vx1+ and gave the Name of ivy to 
what the reſt called us. 

The Bark and Leaves of all the Species of Pine-trees are 
refrigerating and aſtringent; whence they are of Service in 
Dyſenteries, and an immoderate Flux of the Menſes. - The 
Decoction or Infuſion of Pine-tree-tops in Beer, or any other 
proper Liquor, is ſuppoſed to be very effectual for the Stone in 
the Kidneys or bladder, and for the Scurvy, and other Aﬀec- 
tions of the Thorax. Hoffman, Meth. Med. relates how a 
thouſand Perſons were cured of ſcorbutic Affections, by the 


young and tender Shoots of the Pine-tree. 


Pine-kernels are of a moſt delicious Tafte, and even prefer- 
able to Almonds; whence, in Itahy, they are ſerved in at a 
ſecond Courſe : They are moderately hot and moiſt, maturat- 
ing, lenitive, and fattening z their principal Uſe is in a Phthiſis 
and Tabes, becauſe they are very nutritive, though not very 
caſy to be digeſted, as Dodoneus thinks: Taken either alone, 
or in Honey, or in any other Eclegma, they are good for a 
Cough, and inveterate Diſorders of the Breaſt, becauſe 
are lenitive in Exaſperations; they are, alſo, of Service in ne- 
phritic Diſorders, the Strangury, Acrimony of Urine, and the 
like, becauſe they mitigate and remove Pains : They increaſe 
Milk, and the Semen; on which Account they revive languiſh- 
ing Nature, and excite to Venery, eſpecially when they are 
preſerved in Sugar. The whole Cone, or Strobilus, boiled 
with freſh Horehound, and afterwards boiled a ſecond time, 
with a moderate Addition of Honey, to a melleous Conſiſtence, 
is a proper Medicine, as Galen ſays, to promote Expectoration, 
is good for an old Cough, and conſumptive Diſpoſition, as we 
are aſſured, alſo, by Diokerides, The Water of the Cone is 
aſtringent, and, therefore, good to remove Wrinkles in the 
Face, to repreſs the Growth of the Breaſts, and for the Fall- 
ing out of the Matrix, and other Diſorders of that Kind, 

Coccalus, noxxza\r@-, according to Galen, Com. 4. in Lib. de 
R. J. I. A. though uſed by Hippocrates, was not the Name for 
the Pine- nut, among the antient Greeks, but x@r&- (Cons) ; 
the modern Phyſicians, he ſays, almoſt univerſally call it e 
AS» (Strobiles). The Coccalus, together with Myrrh, made 
into an Eclegma with Honey, is adviſed by Hippocrates, in the 
Book before-mentioned, for a Pleuriſy: And in the ſame Trea- 


tiſe, he directs an Eclegma to be prepared of the Coccalus and 


Galbanum, with Attic Honey, for a Peripneumony ; 'to which 
laft Place Galen had, undoubtedly, a reſpect in his Exegeſis, 
where he writes, That moſt take the Coccalus to be the Kernel o 
the Strobilus. But Dioſcorides, by way of Diminution, wi 
have it to be the Granum Cnidium. Koxxea\@», in Heſychius, 
is expounded by fe. ( Rhombus ) 5p6C1X@» (Strobilus), and 
a*van(Peuce). Pine-kernels are called by Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. 
Gap. 88. @ilvidss ( Pityides ); by Menefithus, in Atheneus, Lib. 
2. &sezrid's ( Aftracides); alſo, @ilvive xavet (pityini Cont), 
and [vive xdpue (pityina Carya), from Alexander Myndius, 
and Diacles Cary/tius. Foeſius. | 
2. Pinus; os Ger. 1175. Emac. 1356. C. B. P. 
491.  Raii 15 2. 82 Boer h. Ind. £ 2. 179. Pi- 
nut ſylveſtris, Pinaſter. Offic. Pinus 778 vulgaris Ge- 
28 ** Teda. J. B. 1. 253. THE MOUNTAIN 
This Tree grows to be as tall, and as large, as the ſormer; 
but differs from it, in having ſhorter and flenderer Leaves, 
ſmaller and ſharper Cones, —— ſmaller Kernels, much of 
the Nature and Virtue of the ſormer: It grows in great Plenty 
in divers Parts of "Germany. * - | "is 
From this Tree is gotten what is called common_Twrpentine, 
(See TEREBINTHINA) which is whitiſh, thick, and — 
like Honey, of a ſtrong Smell, and uſed principally by Far- 
riers : From this is diſtilled the Oil of Turpentine, the finer 
and more volatile Part thereof, and rr DUE i" 


4 


the Spirit: What is left at the Bottom of the Still is the common 
Roſin, which, if taken out, before it be drawn too high, and 
then waſhed in Water by a. peculiar Method, is what we call 
' white, or yellow Rofin. The black Roſin is the ſame, more 
evaporated, and not waſhed at all. See CoLopHonia. The 
common Frankincenſe is reputed to be the native Roſin of this 
Tree, or the Refa Pini, which is of a whitiſh-yellow Colour, 
whereof ſome Pieces are fat, ſoft, and whitiſh, and others hard; 
brittle, and more yellow. There is. but lictle of this to be got 
pure at preſent, being adulterated by common yellow Roſin, by 
ſome way that crafty Knaves have found out. See Thus. The 
black and yellow Roſin are much of a Nature, being uſed in 
Ointments and Plaiſters. Mr. Dale, in the ſecond Part of his 
Pharmacologia, affirms, from Dr. Kreig, that the Pix Burgun- 
dica, or Burgundy Pitch of the Shops, is made of this Turpen- 
tine, after it has been boiled ſome time, and before it has arrived 
tothe Hardneſsof Roſin: This is done, ſays he, inSaxony,where the 
white Roſin is made by boiling the Turpentine in large Veſſels, 
without Diſtillation. See Pix Buxcunpica. Miller's Bol. 


OF. | 
27 2. Pinus humilis; n T. 585. Pinaſter 
Auſtriacus, tenuifolius. J. B. 1. 255. 
4 ayer Ates by the Fire, are good for an Aſthma, and 
deterge Ulcers -in the Kidneys. The Decoction of the thin 
Leaves is commended in the Scurvy, where the Acrimony of 
the Humours requires Demulcents, and where the Veſſels are 
to be ſtrengthened, as the Caſe is in a Phthiſis. The expreſſed 
Oil of the Kernels has the ſame Virtues, as Oil of Almonds. 
Hift. Plant. 951775 Boerbaav. 
5 Linus AFRICANA. F Name for the Conocarpedenaron ; 

lis argenteis, ſericeis, latiſſumis. _ 

LR the 3 Species of Pinus, Dale mentions the 
following; 5 ; 

Pinus maritima. Offic. Pinus ſylveſtris montana. Ger. 1175. 


tima major fructifera. Park. Theat. 153 5: NO 77 
ance ; 5 


ree in Vir- 


—— 


era, 


It grows plenti 


common Pine, it is yet fo _ as-not to be worth the Expor- 
tation ; it grows frequently, alſo, on the Mountains of Gene- 
vre, and Mount Cenis, in the Paſſage from France to the 
Duchy of Milan, where it is known by the Name of Elui. 
| Geſner ſays, that it grows on the high Mountains of the Gri/ons, 
and of Malliſſerland; and that no Trees grow in higher Places. 
2. Pinaſter latifolius Julis vireſceritibus aut palleſcentibus. C. 
B. Niger, latiore folio, Julis palleſcentibus. Park. bo 
4s Pinafter Auftriacus tenuifolius. J. B. Pinaſter tenuifolius, 
| Tubs purpuraſcente. C. B. Tæda, ſeu Pſcudo-Pints. Ger. Pi- 
naſter 3. Auſtriacus. Cluſ. cart aids an 
4. Pinaſter conis ereftis. C. B. Pinaſter Auſtriacus. Ger. 
Emac. Pumilus montanus. Park. An Pinus 4% . Mug- 
bo ſive Krein. J. B. Pinus tibulus ſeu tubulus. Plin ? Sylv, 
Mugs, Matth. Wy ; : 

It grows on the Tops of the higheſt Achs in Auſtria and, St;- 
ria, among Stones and Rocks, where hardly any other Trees 
will appear. ; = Ea Bs : 

5. Pinaſter tertius Hiſpanicus humilis. J. B. Pinus mari- 
tima minor. C. B. Park. Pinaſter marit. minor. Ger. Emac, 
Cluſius obſerved this Species only in the Kingdom of Murcia in 
Spain, and that very rarely. 5 a hb 

6. Pinus ſylv. maritima, conis firmiter ramis adherentibus. 
J. B. Sylv. altera maritima. Lob. Obſ. An Pinafter 2. Hiſ- 
panicus. Clu. ? a - ; 

7. Pinus maritima major. C. B. Maritima major 3 
Park. Sylveftris montana. Ger. Pinus maritima Theophraſti. 
Lobelio. J. B. In Trunk, Branches, and Leaves, it appears 
very like the Pinaſter montanus ; only the Branches are glabrous, 
and blacker than the Trunk ; and the Cone is of a ſcarlet Co- 
Jour, and ſhorter and broader at the Top. 

8. Pinaſtrum alterum Hiſpanicum, vel minus Hiſpanicum. 
Cluſ. Pinus maritima major fructifera altera. Park. Marit. 
major. This grows frequently in the Kingdoms of Murria and 
Valentia, in Shain. , 5 . 

9. Pinus ſylv. faliis brevibus laucis, cum paruis albentibus, 
Hortulanis no/tris. THE SCOTCH FIR, i. . Abies Scotica 
perperam dicta. It grows ſpontaneouſly in the Stirian Alps. 


* 


Seaſonings. 


This is now frequently cultivated in our Gardens and Groves, 
on account of its noble and beautiful Appearance. 

Io. Pinus ſylveftris, feve, ut * Wy Picea ſylveſtris Ide 
Troadis, cujus cont facile decidunt. J. B. Rain H. P. 


PIPA arbor & fruttus < * Michael 1. in Flora Si- 
he 


henfi. Jonſton. Dendrolog: Name of a 


ows in China, 15 F 1 55 

PIPER ALBUM. Offic. Ger. 1353: Emac. 1538. Park. 
Theat, 1603. J. B. 2. 181. Piper —— 2 album. © =P, 
411. Raii Hiſt: 2. 1342. Piper album, Lencopiper. Mont. Exot. 9. 
WHITE: PEPPER. See PirER NiGrRUM 9 

PIPER NIGRUM, Offic. Ger. 1353. Emac. 1538. _ 


P tree, which 


Thear. 1603. J. B. 2. 181. Piper rotundum nigrum. C 
411. Raii liſt. 2. 1341. Lada, aliis Molanga ſive Piper aro- 
maticum. Piſ. Mant. A. 492. Piper rotundum ex Malabara foliis 
latis quingee nerviis albicantibus. Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 52. Molago- 
codi. Hort. Mal. 7. 23. Tab. 12. BLACK PEPPER. | 
The Plant which bears Pepper climbs and twiſts itſelf about 
any thing that is put for its Prop or Support, bearing alter- 
nately large, oval, but ſharp-pointed Leaves, full ot large 
Nerves, oppoſite to which grow long Spikes of ſmall monope- 
talous Flowers, cut into three Parts, ſucceeded by Bunches of 


the Grains of Pepper, which are round, of a dark - brown Co- 


lour, having a wrinkled Bar on the Outſide. There has been a 
Diſpute among the Writers of the Materia Medica, whether the 
white and black Pepper are the Fruit of one and the ſame 
Plant, or whether they be two diſtin& Species. The more 
antien', as Garcias ab Horto, Parkinſon, C. Bauhine, were of 
Opinion, that they were different; but Pie, in his Mantiſſa 
aromatica, and ſince his Time, Herb, de Zager, in the twenty- 
ſixth Epiſtle of the India literata, in the Appendix to the 
Muſeum Valentini, * demonſtrate, that they are but one 
Species; and that the white is made of the ripeſt black Pepper, 
ot which they put a Quantity in a deep Trench, where it lies 
for two or three Days, till the Bark is rotted, when they 
* Quantity of Water, and, ſtirring it about, ſeparate the 

ark which ſwims a- top, and dry the Fruit with white Aſhes, 
which they ſeparate from, when dry, with large Fans, as we 
W ling Wind 

is heating rying, expelli ind, and of great 

Uſe againſt Coldneſs and Windineis of the Stomach, the 
Colic; it ſtrengthens the Nerves and Head, and helps the Sight; 
outwzrdly it is good for the Tooth-ach, and for cold Affections 
of the Nerves, and Pains in the Limbs. Pepper ought not to 
be powdered fine, but only groſly broken, when it is eaten 
with any Food, or uſed to ſeaſon it. Miller's Bot. Off. 

Pepper is an aromatic Fruit, of an heating and drying Qua- 
lity, produc d in Grains commonly, and us d in Sauces and 


is produc'd by a 


This Fruit, ſo well known in Europe, 
in various Parts of the Eaf 


Plane or Shrub, which grows 
Indies. 

The Plant which bears it, is weak and creepi 
ſtance which obliges thoſe who cultivate it to plant it at the 
Foot of large Trees, ſuch as the Areca, and Coco-nut-tree. Its 
Leaves, in Figure, reſemble thoſe of Ivy, but are leſs green, 
more yellow, of a ſtrong Smell, and pungent Taſte. 

The Pepper comes forth in ſmall Cluſters, like our Gooſ- 
berries ; and the Grains of which theſe Cluſters are compos'd, 
at firſt appear green; then they become red, in proportion as 
they ripen; and at laſt black, or ſuch as they come to us, 
after they are left expos d to the Heat of the Sun for. ſome 


There are not two Species of Pepper, one white, and te 
other black; and we have good Reaſon to embrace this Opi- 
what Mr. Pomet, in his Hiſtoire s 


nion notwithſtandi | 
Drogues, has ſaid to the contrary, fince Mr. Dillon, a celebrated 


2 and Author of the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition of ge 
2 


ures us, that all the Difference berween the white and back 3 
whey is, that the latter has its Skin, whereas the former Wms 
the Skin; which is taken off by beating it before it is entirely. 
77 or by ſuffering it, after it is dry, to ſoak for ſome time - | 

ater. pe 2s 


Tho' P is produc d in various Parts of the Indies, yet it 
grows molt copiouſly between Rajapour, and the Cape of Ca- 
marin. The Pepper of Malabar, ot that produc'd between Mount 
Eli and the —— Extremity of the Coaſt, is ſomewhat ſmaller 
than the other,; but produc'd in ſuch large Quantities, that 
Europe is principally ſupplied with it. 
The black Pepper, conſumed in Europe, is of three Sorts; 
that of Malabar, and that of Famby, and that of Belipatham. 


, 


But this laſt is leaſt eſteem'd in Europe, on account of its 
Smalneſs and Drineſs ; two Circumſtances which recommend it 
28 who think ſmall Pepper leſs hot than the large 
The white Pepper ought to be choſen 1 well-nouriſh'd, 
weighty, and wichout Mixture of black Grains oe Rubbiſh ; which 
„ a Powder, is of a beautiful grey or a whitiſh 
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the ſame Smell with the Fruit, 


As for black Pepper, which ought to be poſſeſs'd of almoſt 
all che Qualities of the white already enumerated, we muſt, 
alſo, take care that the Grains be not wrinkled ; that there be 
2 large Quantity of white Grains among them.; and that the 
la ol Grains have not been 8 in order to be whiten'd, 
a Practice very common in Holland, Ronen, and Paris. ; 

As a great Part of the Pepper, whether white or black, is 
ſold beaten, it is eaſy for Perſons ot a fraudulent Diſpoſition to 
ſophiſticate it, whic 3 Rn do by mixing, _ the 
black P the grey Spices of Auvergne; Maniguette, a 
Species African "Pepper the Duſt of Pepper ; and the 
Cruſt of Bread. With the white Pepper they mix white Spices, 


or black Pepper whiten'd ; ſo that it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh 


the ſophiſticated from the genuine Kind; for which Reaſon we 


| ous to buy from Perſons of Honeſty and Skill. 


ruggiſts and Spice-merchants ſell various other Kinds of 
Pepper, deſcrib'd by Travellers in their Relations; ſuch as the 
Pepper of Madagaſtar, that of Maſtarine, or the Iſland of 
Bourbon; the P of China; the — of the Indies, 
Ethiopia, and America; Guinea Pepper, Jamaica Pepper, the 

Pepper of Thever, and that of Africa. : 
The Pepper of Madagaſcar is white, and grows on a Plant, 
which creeps on the Ground, and whoſe Stalk and Leaves have 
which ripens in the Months of 


Auguſt, September, and October. ; 
. fl Pepper of Maſcareme, which is, alſo, produc'd in the 
Iſland of Fava, is call'd Cubebs, or Pepper with a Tail.” Ic 
exactly reſembles the black Pepper, except that it is larger, and 
has a Tail. The Plant which produces it, creeps on the Ground; 
and its Fruit, which ought to be choſen. large, well nouriſh'd, 
and without Wrinkles, adheres to it in the Form of Cluſters, 
The China Pepper, deſcrib'd by Father le Compte in his Me- 
moirs, has the ſame Proportion with that of the Indies. The 
Tree which produces it, is as large as a Nut- tree. Its Fruit is as 
large as a Pea, and of a greyiſh Colour, mix'd with red Streaks. 
en it is ripe, it opens ſpontaneouſly, and contains a ſmall 


Nut, as black as Jet; after it is gather'd, it is expos'd to the | 


Sun, in order to be dried. The Nut, which is of a very ſtrong 
Taſte, is thrown away, and the Husk or Bark only kept. The 
Smell of the Pepper-tree is ſo ſtrong, that the Fruit muſt be 

ather'd at different Times, left thoſe employ'd in that Work 

ould be injur'd by it. — e 5 

The Long - pepper, which is a kind of Congeries of many 
ſmall Grains, ſtrongly uinted to each other, grows upon a 
_— whoſe Leaves are ſlender, green, and placed upon a ſhort 

talk. 
This Pepper is of three kinds, that of the Eaft Indies, that of 
America, and that of Ethiopia, which is call'd Grains of Zelim. 
But that of the Indies is the only true Long- pepper, ſince the 
others bear but little Reſemblance to it. 

Good Long · pepper ought to be recent, well-nouriſh'd, large, 
weighty, difficult to be broken, not rotten, without Rubbiſh or 
a ee of Earth. It is us'd in Medicine, in various Galenica. 
Compoſitions, and is an Ingredient in the Theriaca. It is, alſo, 
ſometimes mixed with Spices. : 

The Guinea Pepper is of a red Colour, reſembling that of 
Coral. It is cultivated in Languedoc, and eſpecially in the Vil- 
lages about Nimes. It is commonly found in the Shops of the 
Druggiſts and Grocers. The Vinegar- makers uſe it for making 
their Vinegar. Some, alſo, preſerve it with Sugar; it _ to 
be e recent, in Pods, which are beautiful, dry, ſound, and 

red. 

here are four Sorts of this Pepper: The firſt is call'd Chil- 
chores ; the ſecond, which is very ſmall, is call'd chilterpin; and 
theſe two Kinds are of an acrid and highly pungent Taſte. The 
third is call'd Texalchiles, which is moderately hot, and which 
the Indians eat, like other Fruit, with Bread. The fourth is 


call'd Chilpelagua: This laſt is neither fo pungent as the two firſt, 


nor ſo mild as rhe third; this is the Species ſo much eſteem'd 


by the Spaniards, and generally us'd by them in preparing their 


colate. 
There is, alſo, another Species of this Pepper, which only 


rows about Pers, where it is calbd Agy. A large Quantity of 
is Species is cultivated in a ſmall Plain, about fix Leagues in 
Circumference, near the Village of Arica, on the Coaſt of Pere, 


and in the Valleys of Sama, Tacna, and Cocumba. Tho' theſe 
four Places are of a ſmall Extent, and there is a great Demand for 


this Kind of Pepper, yet they furniſh every Year, as much as draws 


more than ſix hundred thouſand Piaſters ; which would appear 
incredible, if the Excrements of the Bud call'd Guan, with 
which the Peravians dung their Land, did not render it ſo 


| fertile, that the Grains ſown in it, and elpecially the Agy, yield 


wig COON he Fruit produc'd by the Tree 
amaica Pe is t ruit f | 

which furniſhes us we the Indian Wood. | 
The Pepper of Thever, which the Darch call Amomi, on ac- 

count of its Refemblance to rhe Amani, or Famaica Pepper, is 

a ſmall round Fruit, as large as the white Pepper, a little roundifh, 

and with a Species of ſmall Crown at one of its Ends. Ir is, 

alſo, called the ſmall round Clove, becauſe its Taſte reſembles 


that of the true Clove. Savary. Did. de Comm. 


and comforting the Stomach, expelling the 


As for the African Pepper, which is calfd Maniguette, Malg.. 
guet te, or Cardamoms, 2 Article CARDAMOMUM. 

PER JAMAICENsE. Jamaica Pepper. See CaRrorny- 
LUS. ' 

PIPER InDIcuM. Gaines Pepper. See CaPsicum. | 

PER LONGUM. Offic. Ger. 55 Emac. 1539. Park. 
Theat. 1604. Ogilb. Chin. f. 226. J. B. 2. 185. Na Tin. 2. 
1343. — 4 longum orientale. C. B. P. 412. Piper longums Piſto» 
lochiæ foliis abſque pediculis, Maderaſparama. Pluk. Phytog. Tab. 
104. Pimpilim. Pil. Mant. A. 182. Tlatlencuaye fove Pigeris 
longi Species II. Hern. 126. Catta-tripali.. Hort. „7. 
Tab. 14. Arbor 177 era fruttu lexgo. Jonſ. Dendr. 178. A 


patli. Laet. 231. LONG-PEPPER. 

This is a lon Fruit, fornewhat reſembling the Ils or 
Catkin of the Haſel, but hard and firm, conſiſting of ſeveral 
{mall roundiſh Grains, ſet together in a ſpiral Order, of a 
browniſh Colour, and an hot biting Taſte; they grow upon a 
Plant, which twiſts and winds itſelf about we Ing, that, is in 
irs Way, having large, oblong, round- pointed Leaves, ſet alter. 
nately on the Stalks; and oppoſite to them grow monopeta- 
jous Flowers, divided into five » Which are ſucceeded 
by this Fruit. It grows in Fave and Malabar, and other Pats 
of the Eaſt Indies. Sa 

As in Taſte, ſo in Virtue, it imitates the black P warming 
nd, and pro- 


moting Digeſtion. It is, likewiſe, accounted alexipbarmic,' and is 


an Ingredient in the Theriaca Andromachi. Miller's Box. Of 


PIPERELLA. A Name for the Marum; Hiſpanicum ; n 
grum ; Fo: rpureo. ds 92 
PIPERTIT IS. A Name for the 2 Dittander. | 

© PISCATORIS EMPLASTRUM. The Name of a Plaiſter 


deſcrib'd in Aetius, Tetrabiblos, 4. Serm. 3. C. 18. 
PISCATORIS MEDICAMENTUM. The Name of a 


compound Medicine deſcrib'd by Actuarius, L. 6. C. g. 


PISO. A Mortar. Caſtellus. 

PISONIA. Fingrigo vulgo. | 

The Characters are | 

It is male and female in different Plants; the male Flowers 


conſiſt of a great Number of Stamina, and have no Petals: The 


female Flowers conſiſt of one Leaf, which is Beil-ſhaped, and 
divided at the Top into five Parts; from whoſe Cup ariſes the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes an oblong, angular, cha- 
nel'd Fruit, containing oblong Seeds. 745 
Miller mentions two Species. | 
I. Piſonia aculeata mas. Houſt. 


- 2. Piſonia aculeata, fructu glutinoſo, & racemoſo. Plum. Nov. 


en. ; 

Theſe Plants are ſeminal Variations, which ariſe from the 
Seeds of the ſame Plant, but as they were not diſtinguiſhed by 
any of the Botaniſts, till the late Dr. Houſtour obſerved their 
Difference and therefore the different Sexes are here mentioned 
as ſeparate Plants. 0 
The Name of this Plant was given by Father Plamier 
in Honour to Dr. William Piſo, who publiſhed a Natural 
EY of Braſil. The Name of Fingrigo is what the Inhabit- 
ants of Jamaica know it by. | 
Theſe Plants are very common in the Savannabs, and other 
low Places, in the Iſland of Jamaica, as, alſo, in ſeveral other 
Places of the Weſt Indies; where it is very troubleſome to 
whoever paſſes thro b the Places of their Growth, by faſteni 
themſelves by their ſtrong crooked Thorns, to the Cloaths of 
the Perſons; and their Seeds, being glutinous, alo, faſten them- 
ſelves to whatever touches them: So that the Wings of the 
Ground-doves, and other Birds,are often loaded with the Seeds, 
* prevent their flying; by which means they become an 
eaſy Prey. | 

I riſes about ten or twelve Feet gh: with a pretty ſtrong 
Trunk; but the Branches are long and flender, whereby being 
unable ro ſupport themſelves, they generally twiſt about what- 
ever Plants are near them. Millers Dictionary. | 

PISSANTHOS. The ſame as ORRH0P1854. 

PISSASPHALTOS. See B1TUMEN. 

PISSE. icon. Pitch. | Wt 4 

PISSELAEUM, #:00%Aavo, (from vice, Pitch, and xeon, 
Oil) Oil of Pitch, is prepared of Pitch by Separation of its 
watry Part, which ſwims thereon like Whey upon Milk. It is 
taken off while the Pitch is in boiling, by ſpreading over it clean 
Wool, which, as ſoon as it is thr y moiſten'd. with the 
aſcending Vapour, is wrung into a Veſſel; and this is repeated 
as long as the Pitch is in boiling, 7 

The Piſſelæum is effectual tor the ſame P 28 Tar. A 
Cataplaſm rbereof, prepared with Meal of Barley, reſtores the 
Hairs in an Alopecia; Tar has theſſame Effect; and, belides, cures 
Scabs and Ulcers in Cattle. Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 95. 
cn RE ney 255 7 Barbadenſe. Boerh. 

em. ix u B 754 is, harrqacapolis. . Pis 
2 Boerb. Theſaur. Pharm. 108. BARBADOES- 
This is brought from the Iſland, whoſe Name it bears; where 
it floats on the Surface of the Water: It js of a blackiſh-red © 
Colour, of a diſagreeable Smell, and of the — 


- — — Eb 
R 8 2 5 


PIS 


quid Piech. It is poſſeſid of a ſudorific Qualiry atid is good 
—— of * Lungs and Stomach. adding a {mall 
Quantity of the Oil of Aniſe, to this Bitumen, the. Londox 
. which they ſell for the Buſſam of 

li. Dale. 4 EE 

Boerhaaue, in his Chymiſtry, ſeetns to think Barbadoes Tar a 
vegetable Preparation, — like the Oleum Terre of the Indies, 
it conſiſts of the expreſs'd Oil of Coco- nuts mi: d with medi- 
cCated Earths. 5 | 

This, ſays 2 ſeems to be what paſſes in the Shops by 
the Name of Barbadbes Tar. It has a ſtrong Scent, not un- 
like the common Tar, and is not very pleaſant to the Sight or 
Taſte; but tis certainly a good Balſamic, and where the Sto- 
mach will diſpenſe with, ir, will do great Service in ſome Dif- 
orders of the Breaſt. It is effectual in obſtinate tickling Coughs, 
and ſometimes ſucceeds where more elegant Medicines have failed. 
Some commend it in Burns, Scalds, and Inflammarions; but 
the regular Practice does not much juſtify ſuch Uſe external. 
Among the Country-people, it is in great Requeſt for ſcal d 
Heads, which is a Diſeaſe troubleſome to cure, and often puz- 
zles a good Phyſician. It is with ſome, alſo, a Secret to apply 
ro the ies of the Feet in Agues, and, alſo, to the Wriſts ; and 
I bave known. Inſtances where it has ſucceeded. That Medicine 
commonly fold by the Name of Oil of Spike, is nothing but 
Oil of Turpentine tinged with this Simple. See PicronuM 
SpisskROs, riconęòs, from vicon, Pitch, is an Epithet of a 
Cerate, called by Hippocrates T100ngh xngw]ns (piſſere cerotes), 
pitchy Cerate, and order d by him to be apply d to Ulcers 
affected with an Inflammation, and as an Anodyne. It was 

pared, as Galen writes, Comment. 1. in Lib. de Pratt. of Wax 
meited with Oil, or Oil of Roſes, and dry Pitch. Hippocrates 
ſometimes expreſſes it fimpl n 
times with the Addition of ungelis (Cerotet), ricenpi ungaſis. 

PISSITES, T:09i71s, Wine of Pitch, is prepared of Tar and 
Muſt. The Tar is firſt to be waſhed with Sea - water, or Brine, 
till it becomes white, and Sea · water runs off pure; after 
which it is to be waſhed with ſweet Water. Then to eight 
Congii of Muſt, put an Ounce or two of this Tar, and ſuffer it 
to ferment, and then to ſettle, after which pour it into 
Veſſels. 5 8 8 | 
* This fort of Wine is of an heating Quality, helps Concoction, 
is abſterſive and pectoral ; on which account, it is of Efficacy 
in Pains of the Thorax, Belly, Liver, Spleen, and Uterus, if 
unatrended with a Fever; alſo, in inveterate Defluxions, and 
deep Exulcerations. It is, alſo, good agaiaſt a ou » Slownels 
of Digeſtion, Inflations, and an Aſthma ; and is 0 Service in 
Luxations, eſpecially if applied in raw Wool [oturnges J. Dioſe 
corides, Lib. 5. Cap. 48. . : : : 

PISSOCEROS, rieb %s. The Wax with which Bees line 
their Hives, and which is the Foundation of their Combs. 

PISSOSIS. Pication. See P1cat1o. | 

PISTACHIA. A Name for the Terebinthus; Indice ; Theo- 

i. 
gr xTIO, according to Caſtellus, is the covering any Ma- 
terials, included in a proper Veſſel, with Paſte, in order to their 
being bak'd, or boil'd. | 

PIST ILLUM. A Pele. 

PISTOLOCHIA. See Ariſtolochia, and Serpentaria Vir- 
giniana. 

The nden ar 

e racters are 

It bas a long inflated Pod, full of roundiſh Seeds; the lower 
Part of the Stalk is fiſtulous; the Leaves are ſome of them, as 
it were, perforated by the Stalk ; the other are pinnated, and end 
ina Tendril. Re 

Boerhaave mentions twenty-ſix Species of Piſum, none of 
which have any medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to them ar preſent, 
that I know of, except the fixth ; which is, 175 

Piſum; arvenſe, fructu albo. Turn. Inft. 394. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 2. 40. Piſum. Offic. Piſum arvenſe fore candido, | frudtu o- 
tundo, albo. C. B. P. 342. Piſum minus. Ger. 1045. Emac. 
1219. Piſum vulgare parvum album arvenſe. B. 2. 297. Raii 
Hit. 1. 891. Piſum ſylveſtre primum. Park. t. 1057. Raii 
Synop. 3. 318. OMM N WHITE PEAS. 

Peas are more uſed in the Kitchen, than in the Shop, being 
known to every body to have whitiſh-green Leaves, conſiſting 
of two or three Pair of large oval Pinnz, with Claſpers at the 
Ends; the Stalks are weak, angular, and not able to ſupport 
themſelves. The Flowers are white and papilionaceous ; and the 
Peas, when ripe, round and white: They are planted in Fields 


and Gardens; flowering in May, and the Fruit is eat in June. 
Peas, when green, are a pleaſant grateful nouriſhing Food, 
but ſomewhat flatulent and windy, as well as when dry. 


are good to ſweeten the Blood, and correct ſalt ſcorbutic Hu- 
mours, either eaten raw, or boiled. Miller's Bot. Of - 
Peas are a Puls much uſed for Food; the ſmaller and 
greener they are, the better is their Taſte. They are, alſo, dried 
for keepin 3 but then they have not the Taſte they had be- 


minor trigonus ; articulatus ; 


by Tioengn (Piſſere), and ſome - 


which is found on the Pitch-tree, and to which Galen 


They produce the greateſt Part of their good Effects by the 
Help of their oily balſamic Parts; which, \ bran up ſharp 
Humours of the Breaſt; ſtop Coughsz and; by eaſily conden- 
ſing in the Vacuities of the ſolid Parts; repair and nouriſh them. 
The firſt Potridge, ot bolling of Peas; is ewe Foy ra- 
tive; becauſe tis filled with the more diſſoluble Salts of this 
Pulſe; theſe Salts, irritating and pricking the inteſtinal Glands, 
cauſe them to let paſs through their Potes a greater Quantity of 
ſerous Matter. Peas contain a viſcous and thick Juice, which 
cauſes Wind; and produces groſs Humours ; and, therefore, 
they are not good for thoſe that are troubled with Gravel. 
Lemery on Foads. 

Broth of Peas, not only tenders the Body ſoluble, but, alſo, 
procures a more free and copious Evacuation of the Lochia. R 
is, alſo, beneficial in nephritic Pains, according to Simen Puulli, 
in his Quadripartitum Botanicum; Some, allo, with Succeſs, 
uſe a Decoction of Peas; in order to cure cutaneous Diſorders, 
and Pimples. Hoffman. Preft. Remed. Domeſt. 

PITACIUM. A large , impregnated, or ſpread over, 
with ſome Medicine, in order to be applied to a Part affected. 

PITHA. A Name in + frm, for the Cereus 3 ſcandens ; 

fn imo. | 

PITINE. A Name for the ArHAcA; which ſee. 

PITOMA:; The Name of 'a large Tree, which in 
Braſil, bearing a kind of Apple, of an aſtringent, bitter Taſte, 


but not eatable, and of no Uſe in Medicine. 
TIT TONIA. 
Characters are; 
It hath a globular bell-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 


which is cut into ſeveral Segments at the Brim ; from whoſe 
Cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a ſoft ſpheri- 
cal Berry full of Juice, incloſing two Seeds, which are, for the 
moſt part, oblong. 

Miller mentions ſeven Species, all of which grow in the 
warmeſt Parts of America, where the firſt Sort grows to the 
Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, and divides into many 
Branches, ſo as to form a ſmall Tree. The ſecond, fifth, and 
ſeventh Sorts grow to the Height of eight or nine Feet, and 

roduce many Branches near their Roots, ſo as to form thick 
uſhes. iller's Ditt. 

PITTOSIS. The fame as PicaTio; *' © , 

PITUITA, Phlegm. See PyLEGMA. 

PITUITARIA GLANDULA. The Pituitary Gland. 

PIT YIDES, T:7vid'ss, a Name for the Fruit, or Kernels, 
contained in the Cones of the Pinus, and Picea. Theſe Ker- 
nels are of an aſtringent and ſomewhat heating Quality, and 
are good for a Cough, and other Affections incident to the Re- 
gion of the Thorax, whether taken alone, or with Honey, 

zoſcorides, L. 1. C. 87. 

FITUINA, tun. The Reſin of the Pitch- tree. 

PITYLISMA. A Species of Exerciſe mentioned by Galen, 
de Sanitate tuenda, Lib. 2. Cap. 10. It conſiſted in walking 
on Tiptoes, CEP the Hands above the Head, and moving 
them ſwiftly in different Directions. 

PITYOCAMPE, zu,un. A Species of N | 


ibes 
the Virtues of Cantharides, de Simpl. Facult, L. 11, 

PITYRIASIS. A ſcurfy Diſorder of the Head, Chin, and 
RY, called, alſo, Porrigo. See LE RA. From mirvgy, 

ran. 

— PITYROIDES. An Epithet for a ſort of Sediment in the 
Urine, reſembling Bran. ; | 

PITYS, Tirvs, The Pine. 

PITYUSA, See TiTHYMALUs. 

PIX. Pitch. This is a Species of Gum obtained from the 
Pine-tree, by making Inciſions in it. It receives diffetent Names 
according to its different Preparations, Colours, and' Qualities. 
When it firſt lows from the Tree, it is called Narras, but is 
afterwards diſtinguiſhed into two Sorts, which have different 
Names: That which is moſt beautiful and clear, is called Gali- 

t; and that which is more full of Fæces, and of a worſe Co- 

our, is called Marbled Barrat. The former of theſe, or the 
Galipot, ſerves to make all the diffetent Species of Pitch de- 
ſcribed in this Article, 

The pinguious Pitch, which is, alſo, called #/hite Burgundy 
Pitch, is Galipot melted with Oil'of Turpentine. Some, how- 
ever, aſſert, that the Burgundy Pitch flows naturally from 
reſinous Trees, in the Mountains of Franche- Cumti. 

Reſin is, according to ſome Authors, a Gum diſcharged from 
the Turpentine-tree, the Larch-tree, the Maſtich-tree, or the 
Cypreſs : But the Opinion of others is far more probable, who, 
from Experience, aſſert, that it is Galipot, boiled to a certain 
Conſiſtence, and reduced to a Maſs of any determinate Weight, 

The beſt Reſin comes from Bayonne and Bourdauur. It 

t to be choſen dry, white, free from Water and Sand. 
lack Pitch, which is properly that known by the Name of 
Pitch, is only Galipot, prepared in a particular manner, by put- 
| 6 ting 


ting into it, when it is quite warm, a certain Quantity of Tar, 
in order-to render it black. There are two Kinds of it, one 
hard, and another ſoft, which only differ in this Circumſtance. 
Mr. Wheler, in his Voyages, given another Method of 
preparing black Pitch, uſed in the Levant, and which & not 
much different from that given by Furetiere in his Dictionary. 
He orders us to prepare a Heap of Earth, in which we are 
to make an Hollow two Ells in Diameter at the Top, but which 
becomes gradually narrower, as it approaches to the Bottom. 
This Hollow is to be filled with ſmall Portions of ſuch Branches 
of the Pine-tree, as contain moſt Gum, laid above each other, 
till the Hollow is full, Then the upper Part is to be covered 
with Fire, which burns to the Bottom : By which means the 
Pitch is diſcharged from a ſmall Hole made at the Bottom for 
that Purpoſe. h a 
The beſt black Pitch comes from Norway and Sweden, to 
which that made in France is by no means comparable. | 
The Goodneſs of hard black Pitch conſiſts in being of a 
ſhining black Colour, brittle, dry, and forming, as it were, a 
Rays, when it is broken. h | 5 
hat is called the Pix Navalis in Medicine, ought to be the 
Pitch ſcraped off from Ships; But 'tis certain, that moſt Apo- 
thecaries uſe the common black Pitch in its ſtead, . 


From the black Pitch there is obtain'd an Oil, "i Pc. 


account of its ſingular Virtues, is called the Baum of Pitch. 


Diction. de Commerce. 


PIX LIQUIDA. Tar. . | 
Dr. Berkeley, Biſhop of Cloyne, having lately publiſhed an 


Account of the Virtues of Tar-water, which has conſiderably 


raiſed the Attention of the Public, I think myſelf obliged to 
give a ſhort Abſtract of his Book upon this Subject, eſpecially 
as the Author is a Perſon well known in the learned World. 

In certain Parts of America, Tar-water is made by putting a 
Quart of cold Water to a Quart of Tar, and ſtirring them well 
together in a Veſſel, which is left ſtanding till the Tar ſubſides to 
the Bottom. A Glaſs of clear Water, being poured off for a 
Draught, is replaced by the ſame Quantity of freſh Water, the 
Veſſel being ſhaken, and left to ſtand as before. And this is 
repeated for every Glaſs, ſo long as the Tar continues to im- 
pregnate the Water ſufficiently, which will appear by the Smell 
and Taſte. But as this Method produceth T ar-water of differ- 
ent Degrees of Strength, I choole to make it in the following 
manner: Pour a Gallon of cold Water on a Quart of Tar, 
and ſtir and mix them 8 with a Ladle, or flat Stick, for 
the Space of three or four Minutes; after which, the Veſſel 
muſt ſtand cight-and-forty Hours, that the Tar may have time 
to ſubſide ; when the clear Water is to be poured off, and kept 
for Uſe ; no more being made from the ſame Tar, which may 
ſtil] ſerve for common Purpoſes. 

This cold Infuſion of 'Far hath been uſed in ſome of our 
Colonies, as a Preſervative, or Preparative, againſt the Small- 

ox; which foreign Practice induced me to try it in my own 
Naakbourboad, when the Small-pox raged with great Violence. 
And the Trial fully anſwered my Expectation ; all thoſe with- 
in my Knowledge, who took the Tar-water, having either 
eſcaped that Diſtemper, or had it very favourably. In one 
Family there was a remarkable Inſtance of ſeven Children, 
who came all very well through the Small-pox, except one 

oung Child, which could not be brought to drink Tar-water, 
as the reſt had done. 

Several were preſerved from taking the Small-pox by the Uſe 
of this Liquor ; others had it in the mildeſt manner ; and others, 
that they might become ſuſceptible of the Infection, were ob- 
liged to intermit drinking the Tar-water. I have found it may 
be drank with great Safety and Succeſs for any Length of Time, 
and this not only before, but, alſo, during the Diſtemper. 
The general Rule for taking it is, to drink about half a Pint 
Night and Morning on an emptyStomach ; which Quantity may 
be varied, according to the Cafe and Age of the Patient, pro- 
vided it be always taken on an empty Stomach, and about two 


Hours before or after a Meal. | 
It ſeemed probable, that a Medicine of ſuch Efficacy, in a 


Diſtemper attended with ſo many purulent Ulcers, might be, 


alſo, uſeful in other Foulneſſes of the Blood: Accordingly, I 
tried it on ſeveral Perſons infected with cutaneous Eruptions 
and Ulcers, who were ſoon relieved, and foon after cured, En- 
couraged by theſe Succeſies, I ventured to adviſe it in the fouleſt 
Diſtempers, wherein it proved much more ſucceſsful than Sa- 
livations and Wood-drinks had done. 

Having tried it in a great Variety of Cafes, I found it ſuc- 
ceed beyond my Hopes, in a tedious and painful Ulceration of 
the Bowels, in a conſumptive Cough, and (as appeared by ex- 

rated Pus) an Ulcer in the Lungs, in a Pleuriſy and Pe- 
1 And, when a Perſon, who for ſome had 
been ſubject to eryſipelatous Fevers, perceived the uſual ſore- 
running Symptoms to come on, I adviſed her to drink Tar- 


water, Which preyented the Eryſipelas. 8 L 


I never knew any thing ſo good for the Stomach ns Tar- 
water: It cures Indigeſtion, and gives a good Appetite. | It is 
an excellent Medicine in an Aſthma. It - imparts a kindly 
Warmth, and quick Circulation, to the Juices without heating ; 
and is therefore uſeful, net only as a Pectoral and Balfamic, 
but, alſo, as a powerful and ſafe Deobſtruent in cacheQic and 
hyſteric Caſes. As it is both healing and diuretic, it is very 

for the Gravel. I believe it to be of great Uſe in a Drop- 
y, having known it cure a very bad Anafarca in a Perſon, 
whoſe Thirſt, though very extraordinary, was in a ſhort time 
removed by the drinking of 'Tar-water. | | 

The Uſefulneſs of this Medicine in inflammatory Caſes is 
evident, from what has been already obſerved. And yet ſome, 
perhaps, may ſuſpect, that as the Tar itſelf is ſulphureous, Tar- 
water muſt be of an hot inflaming Nature. But it is to be noted, 
that all Balſamics contain an acid Spirit, which is, in Truth, a 
volatile Salt. Water is a Menſtruum that diſſolves all Sorts of 
Salts, and draws them from their Subjects. Tar, therefore, 
being a Balſam, its ſalutary Acid is extracted by Water, which 
yet is incapable of diflolving its groſs reſinous Parts, whoſe pro- 
25 Menſtruum is Spirit of Wine. Therefore, Tar- water, not 

ing impregnated with Reſin, may be ſafely uſed in inflamma- 
tory Caſes; and, in fact, it hath been found an admirable Fe- 
brifuge, at once the ſafeſt Cooler and Cordial. ; | 

The volatile Salts, ſeparated by Infuſion from Tar, may be 
ſuppoſed to contain its ſpecific Virtues. Mr, Boyle, and other 
later Chymiſts, are agreed, that fixed Salts are much the ſame 
in all Bodies. But it is well known, that volatile Salts greatly 
differ; and the eaſier they are ſeparated from the Subject, the 
more they poſſeſs of its ſpecific Qualities. Now the moſt 
eaſy Separation is, by Infuſion of Tar in cold Water, which to 
Smell and Taſte ſhewing itfelf well impregnated, may be pre- 
ſumed to extract and retain the moſt pure, volatile, and active 
Particles of that vegetable Balſam. 

Tar was by the Antients eſteemed good againſt Poiſons, Ulcers, 
and the Bites of venomous Creatures; alſo, for phthiſical, ſcro- 
phulous, paralytic, and aſthmatic Perſons. But the Method of 
rendering it an inoffenſive Medicine, and agreeable to the Sto- 
mach, by extracting its Virtues in cold Water, was unknown 
to them. The Leaves, and tender Tops, of Pine and Fir are, 
in our Times, uſed for Diet-drinks, and allowed to be anti- 
ſcorbutic and diuretic. But the moſt elaborate Juice, Salt, 
and Spirit of thoſe Ever-greens, are to be found in Tar, whoſe 
Virtues extend not to Animals alone, but, alſo, to Vegetables, 
Mr. Evelyn, in his Treatiſe on Foreſt-trees, obſerves with 
Wonder, that Stems of Trees, ſmeared over with Tar, are pre- 
ſerved thereby from being hurt by the invenom'd Teeth of 
Goats, and other Injuries, while every other thing of an un- 


 Etuous Nature is highly prejudicial to them. 


It ſeems that Tar and T urpentine may be had, more or leſs, 
from all Sorts of Pines and Firs whatſoever ; and that the na- 
tive Spirits, and eflential Salts, of thoſe Vegetables are the 
ſame in Turpentine, and common Tar. In Effect, this vulgar 
Tar, which Cheapneſs and Plenty may have render'd con- 
temptible, appears to be an excellent Balſam, containing the Vir- 
tues of moſt other Balſams, which it eaſily imparts to Water, 
and by that means readily and inoffenſively inſinuates them into 
the Habit of the Body. | 

The reſinous Exſudations of Pines and Firs are an import- 
ant Branch of the Materia Medica, and not only uſeful in the 
Preſcriptions of Phyſicians, but have been, alſo, thought other- 
wiſe conducive to Health. Pliny tells us, that Wines, in the 
Time of the old Romans, were medicated with Pitch and Reſin; 


and Fohn/tonus, in his Dendregraphia, obſerves, that it is 
 wholſome to walk in Groves of Pine-trees, which impregnate 


the Air with balſamic Particles. That all Turpentines and 
Reſins are good for the Lungs, againſt Gravel, alſo, and Ob- 
ſtructions, is no Secret. And that the medicinal Properties of 
thoſe Drugs are found in Tar- water, without heating the Blood, 
or diſordering the Stomach, is confirmed by Experience; and, 
particularly, that phthiſical and aſthmatic Perſons receive ſpeedy 
and great Relief from the Uſe of it. 

Balſams, as all unctuous and oily Medicines, create a Nau- 
ſeating in the Stomach, They cannot, therefore, be taken in 
Subſtance, ſo much, or ſo long, as to produce all thoſe ſalu- 
tary Effects, which, if throughly mixed with the Blood and 
Juices, they would be capable of producing. It muſt, there- 
tore, be a thing of great Benefit to be able to introduce any 
requiſite Quantity of their volatile Parts into the fineſt Ducts 
and Capillary Veſſels, ſo as not to offend the Stomach; but, on 
the contrary, to comfort and ſtrengthen it in a great Degree. 

According to Pliny, liquid Pitch, (as he calls it) or Tar, 
was obtained by ſetting Fire to Billets, or old fat Pines or Firs. 
The firſt Running was Tar, the latter, or thicker Running, 
was Pitch. Theophraſtus is more particular: He tells us, the 
Macedonians made huge Heaps of the cloven Trunks of thoſe 


Trees, wherein the Billets were placed erect beſide each _ : 
t 


1 
o 


That ſuch Heaps or Piles of Wood were ſometimes a hundred 
and eighty Cubits round, and ſixty, or even an hundred, high; 
and that, having covered them with Sods of Earth, to prevent 
the Flame from burſting forth, (in which Caſe the Tar was 
loſt) they ſet an Fire thoſe huge wy of Pine or Fir, letting 
the Tar and Pitch run out in a Chanel. 1 

From the manner of procuring Tar, it plainly appears to be 
a natural Production, lodged in the Veſſels of the Tree, whence 
it is only freed and let looſe (not made) by Burning. If we 
may believe Pliny, the firſt Running, or Tar, was called Ce- 
drium, and was of ſuch Efficacy to preſerve from Putrefaction, 
that in Egypt they embalmed dead Bodies with it. And to this 
he aſcribes their Mummies continuing uncorrupted for ſo many 


Fouts modern Writers inforni üs; that Tar flows from the 
Trunks of Pines and Firs, when they are very old; that Pitch 
is Tar inſpiſſated ; and both are the Oil of the Tree grown 
thick and black with Age, and the Influence of the Sun, The 
Trees, like old Men, being unable to perſpire, and their ſecre- 
tory Ducts obſtructed, they are, as it wete, choked and ſtuffed 

eir own Juice. | 3 
8 Method 4 by our Colonies in America, for making 
Pitch and Tar, is, in Effect, the ſame with that of the antient 
Macedonians, as ap in the Account given in the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions. And the Relation of Lei 1 who 
deſcribes as an Eye-witneſs, the making of Tar on Mount 


Atlas, agrees, in Subſtance, with the Methods uſed by the Ma- 
2 of old, and the People of New England at this Day. 
Tar, and all Sorts of Exſudations from Ever-greens, are, in 
a general Acceptation, included under the Name Rein. Tur- 
ntine is a Reſin, and on all hands allowed to have great medi- 


cinal Virtues. Tar, and its Infuſion, contain theſe Virtues. 


Tar-water is extremely pectoral and reſtorative; and, if I ma 
judge from what Experience I have had, it poſſeſſeth the m 
valuable Qualities aſcribed to the ſeveral Balſams of Peru, of 
Tolu, of Capivi, and even to the Balm of Gilead; ſuch is its 
Virtue in 18 and Pleuriſies, in Obſtructions, and ulcerous 
Eroſions, of the inward Parts. | . 

The Folly of Man rateth things by their Scarceneſs, but Pro- 
vidence has made the moſt uſeful things moſt common. Among 
liquid oily Subſtances, which are termed Balſams, and valued for 
medicinal Virtues, Tar may hold its Place as a moſt valuable 
Balſam. Its Fragrancy ſhews, that it is poſſeſſed of active 
Qualities ; and its Oilineſs, that it is fitted to retain them. 
This excel ent Balſam may be purchaſed for a Penny a Pound, 
whereas the Balſam of Judea, when molt plenty, was fold, on 
the very Spot that produced it, for double its Weight in Silver, 
if we may credit Pliny. Now, comparing the Virtues I have 
experienced in Tar, with thoſe I find aſcribed to the precious 
Balm of Fudea, of Gilead, or of Mecha, (as it is diverſly 
called) I am of Opinion, that the latter is not a Medicine of 
more Value or Efficacy than the former. 

The medicinal Virtues of Amber are to be found in the bal- 
ſamic Juices of Pines and Firs. Particularly the Virtues of the 
moſt valuable Preparation, I mean Salt of Amber, are in a great 
Degree anſwered by Tar-water, as a Detergent, Diaphoretic, 
and Diuretic. 

It is remarked both by Theophraſlus and Fohn/tonus, that 
Trees growing in low and ſhady Places, do not yield ſo good 


Tar, as thoſe which grow in higher and more expoſed Situations, - 


Ida in Afia, who diſtinguiſh the Idæan Pine from the Mari- 
time, affirm, that the Tar flowing from the former is in greater 
Plenty, as well as more 1 than the other. Hence it 
ſhould ſeem, the Pines and Firs in the Mountains of Scotland 
might be employed in that way, and rendered valuable ; even 


And nf, wh further obſerves, that the Inhabitants of Mount 


where the Timber, by its Remoteneſs from Water-carriage, is 


of ſmall Value, What we call Scotch Fir, is 1 Ba; called, 
being, in Truth, a wild Foreſt- pine; and, as Mr. y informs 
us, agreeing much with the Deſcription of a Pine growing on 
Mount Olympus in Phrygia, probably the only Place where it 
is found out of theſe Iſlands ; in which, of late Years, it is ſo 
much planted and cultivated with ſo little Advantage, while 
the Cedar of Lebanon might, perhaps, be raiſed with little more 
Trouble, and much more Profit and Ornament. 4 

At preſent the Norwegian Tar is the moſt liquid, and beſt 
for medicinal Uſes, of any I have experienced. Thoſe Trees 
that grow on Mountains expoſed to the Sun, or the North 
Wind, are reckoned by ae ole rv to produce the beſt and 
pureft Tar : And the Idæan Pines were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
growing on the Plain, as yielding a thinner, ſweeter, and bet- 
ter ſcented Tar ; all which Differences, I think, 1 have ob- 
ſerved between the Tar that comes from Norway, and that 
which comes from low and ſwampy Countries, 

The lefs Violence is uſed to Nature, the better its Produce. 
The Juice of Olives and Grapes, iſſuing by the lighteſt Preſ- 
ſure, is beſt, Reſins, that drop from the Branches ſpontane- 


or acid Spirit. It may not, therefore, 


ouſly; or ouſe from the Trees upon the lighteſt Inciſion; $r 
the fineſt, and moſt fragrant. And Infuſions are obſerved to act 


more 9 than Decoctions of Plants ; the more ſubtile and 
volatile Salts and Spirits, which might be Joſt or corrupted by 


| Ir latter, being obtained in their natural State by the former. 


t is, alſo; obſerved, that the fineſt, pureſt, and moſt volatile 

art is that which firſt aſcends in Diſtillation. And, indeed, it 
ſhould ſeem the lighteſt and moſt active Particles required leaſt 
Force to diſengage them from the Subject. 

The Salts, therefore; and mote active Spirits, of the Tar 
are got by Infuſion in cold Water; but the reſinous Part is not 
to be diſſolved thereby. Hence the Prejudice, which ſome, 
perhaps, may entertain againſt Tar-water, as a Medicine, the 

ſe wheteof might inflame the Blood by its Sulphur and Reſin, 
appears not well grounded ; it being, indeed, impregnated with 
a fine acid Spirit, which is balſamic, diuretic, and poſſeſſed of 
many other Virtues. Spirits are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of Salts and 
chap 9 and probably too ſomewhat of a fine oily Nature, differ- 
ing from Oil, becauſe it mixeth with Water; and agreeing with 
Ol in this, that it runneth in Rivulets by Diſtillation, Thus 
much is allowed, that the Water, Earth, and fixed Salt, are the 
ſame in all Plants: That, therefore, which differenceth a Plant, 
or makes it what it is, the native Spark, or Form, in the Lan- 
guage of Chymiſts and Schools, is none of theſe things; nor yet 

e fineſt Oil, which ſeemeth only its Receptacle or Vehiele. It is 
obſerved by Chymiſts, that all Sorts of balſamic Wood afford an 
acid Spirit, which is the volatile oily Salt of the Vegetable, Herein 
are chiefly contained their medicinal Virtues, and by the Trials 
I have made it appear, that the acid Spirit in Tar-water poſ- 
ſeſſeth the Virtues, in an eminent Degree, of that of Guaiacum, 
and other medicinal Woods, 5 

Qualities, in a 4p too ſtrong for human Nature to ſubdue 
and aſſimilate to itſelf, muſt hurt the Conſtitution. All Acids, 


therefore, may not be uſeful or innocent. But this ſeems an 


Acid ſo throughly concoQted, ſo gentle, mild, temperate, and 
withal poſſeſſed of a Spirit ſo fine and volatile, as readil to enter 
the ſmalleſt Veſſels, and be aſſimilated with the utmoſt Eaſe. 

If any one were minded to diſſolve ſome of the Reſin, toge- 
ther with the Salt or Spirit, he need only mix ſome Spirit of 
Wine with the Water. But ſuch an entire Solution of Reſing 
and Gums as to qualify them for entering and pervading the 
Animal Syſtem, like the fine acid Spirit that firſt flies off from 
the Subject, is, perhaps, impoſſible to be obtained. It is an Apo- 
phthegm of the Chymiſts, derived from Helmont, that whoever 
can make Myrrh ſoluble by the Action and Powers of the human 
Body, has the Secret of prolonging Life ; and Boerhaave owns, 
that there ſeemsto be Truth in this, from its reſiſting Putreſaction. 
Now this Quality is as remarkable in Tar, with which the An- 
tients embalmed and preſerved dead Bodies. And tho” Boerhaave 
himſelf, and other eg ama before him, have given Methods for 
making Solutions of Myrrh, yet it is by means of Alcohol, 
which extracts only the inflammable Parts. And it does not 
ſeem, that any Solution of Myrrh is impregnated with its Salt, 

— ſtrange, if this 
Water ſhould be found more beneficial for procuring Health 
and long Life, than any Solution of Myrrh whatſoever. ; 

Certainly divers Reſins and Gums may have Virtues, and yet 
not be able for their Groſſneſs to paſs the Lacteals, and — do 
finer Veſſels, nor yet, perhaps, readily impart thoſe Virtues to 4 
Menſtruum, that may with Safety and Speed convey them 
N e the human Body: Upon all which Accounts, I be- 
lieve Tar-water will be found to have ſingular Advantages, It 
is obſerved, that acid Spirits prove the ſtronger, by how much 
the greater Degree of Heat is required to raiſe them. And, 
indeed, there ſeems to be no Acid more gentle than this, ob- 
tained by the ſimple Affuſion of cold Water, which carries off 
from the Subject the moſt light and ſubtile Parts, and, if one 
may ſo ſpeak, the very Flower of its ſpecific Qualities, And 
here it is to be noted, that the volatile Salt and Spirit of Vege- 
tables, by gently ſtimulating the Solids, attenuate the Fluids 
contained in them, and promote Secretions, and that they are 
N and active, contrary to the general Nature of other 

cids. 

It is a great Maxim for the Preſervation of Health, that the 
Juices of the Body be kept fluid in a due Proportion. There- 
tore the acid volatile Spirit in Tar-water, at once attenuating 
and cooling in a moderate Degree, muſt greatly conduce to 
Health, as a mild ſalutary Deobſtruent, quickening the Circu- 
lation of the Fluids without injuring the Solids, thereby gently 
removing or preventing thoſe Obſtructions, which are the great 
and general Cauſe of moſt chronical Diſeaſes, and in this man- 
ner anſwering to antihyſteric Medicines, ſuch as Aſa - fœtida, 
Galbanum, ak Amber, and, in general, to all the Refins 
and Gums of 'I rees or Shrubs uſeful in nervous Caſes, | 

Warm Water is itſelf a Deobſtruent : Therefore the Infu- 
ſion of Tar, drank warm, is eaſier inſinuated into all the nice 
Capillary Veſſels, and acts not only by virtue of the Balſam, but, 


g | allo, 


alſo, by that of the Vehicle. Its Taſte, its diuretic Quality, 
its being ſo great a Cordial, ſhew the Activity of this Medicine. 
And, at the ſame time that it 'quickens the fluggiſh Blood of 
the Hyſterical, its balſamic oily Nature abates the too rapid 
Motion of the ſharp thin Blood in thoſe who are Hectic. 
There is a Lentor and Smoothneſs in the Blood of healthy 
ſtrong People; on the contrary, there is often an Acrimony 
and Solution in that of weakly Perſons. The fine Particles of 
Tar are not only warm and active; they are, alſo, balſamic 

and emollient, ſoftening and enriching the ſharp and vapid 
Blood, and healing the Erofions occaſioned thereby in the Blood- 


veſſels and Glands. . | . 
Tar- water poſſeſſes the ſtomachic and cardiac 888 of 
Elixir Proprietatis, Stoughton's Drops, and many ſuch Tinctures 
and Extracts; with this Difference, that it worketh its Effect 
more ſafely, as it hath nothing of that Spirit of Wine, which, 
however mixed and diſguiſed, may yet be well accounted a 


Poiſon in ſome Degree. - 
Such Medicines are ſuppoſed to be diaphoretic, which, being 


of an active and ſubtile Nature, paſs through the whole Syſtem, 


and work their Effect in the fineſt Capillaries, and perſpiratory 


Ducts, which they gently cleanſe and open. Tar-water is ex- 
tremely well fitted to work by ſuch an inſenſible Diaphoreſis, 
by the Fineneſs and Activity of its acid volatile Spirit. And 
ſurely thoſe Parts ought to be very fine, which can ſcour the 
perſpiratory Ducts, under the Scarf-ſkin, or Cuticle, if it be 
true, that one Grain of Sand would cover the Mouths of more 
than an hundred thouſand, | 1 I 
Another way wherein Tar-water operates, is by Urine, than 
which, perhaps, no Method is mote ſafe and effeckual for cleanſ- 
ing and carrying off the Salts of the Blood. But it ſeems to 
produce its principal Effect as an Alterative, which is ſure, 
eaſy, and much ſafer than thoſe vehement purgative, emetic, 
and ſalivating Medicines, which do Violence to Nature. 
An Obſtruction of ſome Veſſels cauſeth the Blood to move 
more ſwiftly in other Veſſels which are not obſtructed. Hence 
ariſe manifold Diſorders. A Liquor that dilutes and attenuates, 
reſolves thgſe Concretions which obſtru the Veſſels. Tar- water 
is ſuch a Liquor, It may be ſaid indeed of common Water, that 
it attenuates ; alſo, of Mercurial Preparations, that they attenuate, 
But it ſhould be conſider'd, that mere Water only diſtends the 
Veſſels, and thereby weakens their Tone; and that Mercury, 
by its great Momentum, may juſtly be ſuſpected of hurting the 
fine Capillaries; which two Deobſtruents, therefore, might eaſily 
over-act their Parts, and (by leſſening the Force of the elaſtic 


Veſſels) remotely produce thoſe Concretions they are intended 
to remove. 3 

Weak and rigid Fibres are looked on oy the moſt able Phy- 
ſicians, as Sources of two different Claſſes of Diſtempers; a 
ſluggiſh Motion of the Liquids occaſions weak Fibres, there- 
fore, Tar-water is good to ſtrengthen them, as it gently acce- 
lerates the Motion of their Contents. On the other hand, bein 
an unctuous bland Fluid, it moiſtens and ſoftens the dry an 
ſtiff Fibres; and ſo proves a Remedy for both Extremes. 

Common Soaps are Compoſitions of lixivial Salt and Oil. 
The corroſive Acrimony of the ſaline Particles being ſoftened 
by the Mixture of an unctuous Subſtance, they inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the ſmall Ducts with leſs Difficulty and Danger. 
The Combination of theſe different Subſtances makes up a 
very ſubtile and active Medicine, fitted for mixing with all 
Humours, and reſolving all Obſtructions. Soap, therefore, is 
juſtly eſteemed a moſt efficacious Medicine in many Diſtempers. 

Alcaline Salt is allowed to be cleanſing, attenuating, open- 
ing, reſolving, ſweetening ; it is pectoral, vulnerary, diuretic, 
and hath other good Qualities, which are, alſo, to be found in 
Tar-water. It is ted, that Oil, and acid Salts, combined 
together, exiſt in Vegetables ; and that, conſequently, there 
are acid Soaps as well as alcaline. And the ſaponaceous Nature 


of the acid vegetable Spirits is what renders them fo diuretic, 


ſudorific, penetrating, abſterſive, and 8 Such, for In- 
ſtance, is the acid Spirit of Guaiacum. All theſe Virtues ſeem to 
be in Tar- water in a mild and falutary Degree. no 
It is the general Opinion, that all Acids coagulate the Blood. 
Beerhaave excepts Vinegar, which he holds to be a Soap, inaſ- 


much as it is found to contain an Oil as well as an acid Spirit. 


Hence it is both unctuous and penetrating, a powerful Anti- 
N and Preſervative againſt Corruption and Infection. 

ow, it ſeems evident, that Tar-water is a Soap as well as 
Vinegar. For though it be the CharaReriſtic of Reſin, which is 
an inſpiſſated groſs Oil, not to diſſolve in Water, yet the Salts 
attract ſome fine Particles of eſſential Oil; which fine Oil 
ſerves as a Vehicle for the acid Salts, and ſhews itſelf in the Co- 
Jour of the Tar-water ; for all pure Salts are colourleſs. And 
though the Reſin will not diſſolve in Water, yet the ſubtile Oil, 


in which the vegetable Salts are lodged, may as well mix with 


Water as Vinegar does, which contains both Oil and Salt. 
And as the Oil in Tar-water diſcovers itſelf to the Eye, fo the 
— n 1 N 


ing good againſt too 


* 


acid Salts manifeſt themſelves to the Taſte. Tar-water, there. 
_ is a Soap, and as ſuch, has the medicinal Qualities of 
aps. 
Ir operates more gently, as the acid Salts loſe their Acrimany 
being theathed in Oil, and thereby approaching the Nature of 
neutral Salts, and are more benign and friendly to the Anima] 
Syſtem ; and more effectually, az by the Help of a volatile, 
ſmooth, inſinuating Oil, thoſe ſame Salts are more eaſily yh 
troduced into the Capillary Ducts. Therefore, in Fevers, and 
epidemical Diſtempers, it is, (and I have found it fo) as well as 
in chronical Diſeaſes, a moſt ſafe and efficacious Medicine, be- 
great Fluidity as a Balſamic, and good 
againſt Viſcidity as a Soap, There is ſomething in the hery 
corroſive Nature of lixivial Salts, which makes alcaline Soap a 
dangerous Remedy in all Caſes where an Inflammation is ap- 
prehended. And as Inflammations are often occaſioned by Ob- 
ſtructions, it ſhould ſeem, an acid Soap was much the ſafer De- 
obſtruent. LOA 
Even the beſt Turpentines, howevet famous for their vulne- 
rary and e Qualities, have yet been obſerved, by their 
/armth, to diſpoſe to inflammatory Tumors. But the acid 
Spirit, being in ſo great Proportion in Tar-water, renders it a 
cooler and ſafer Medicine. And the ethereal Oil of Tutpen- 
tine, though an admirable Drier, Healer, and Anodyne, when 
— — applied to Wounds and Ulcers, and not leſs uſeful 
in cleanſing the urinary Paſſages, and healing their Ulcerations, 
yet is known to be of a Nature ſo very relaxing, as ſometimes 
to do much Miſchief, Tar- water is not attended with the ſame 
ill Effects, which I believe are owing, in a great meaſure, to the 
ethereal Oil's being deprived of the acid Spirit in Diſtillation, 
which, vellicating and contracting as a Stimulus, might have 
proved a Counterpoiſe to the exceſſive lubricating and relaxing 


Qualities of the Oil. | 
Woods in Decoctions do not ſeem to yield fo ripe and ela- 


| borate a Juice, as that which is depoſited in the Cells, or Loculi 


Terebinthiaci, and ſpontaneouſly ouſes from them. And, indeed, 

— the Balſam of Peru, obtained by boiling the proper Wood, 
and ſcumming the Decoction, be a very valuable Medicine, and 
of great account in divers Caſes, particularly Aſthmas, nephri- 
tic Pains, nervous Colics, and Obſtructions, yet I verily think, 


(and I do not ſay this without Experience) that Tar-water is a 


more efficacious Remedy in all thoſe Caſes, than even that 
coſtly Drug. | 5 | 3 
It has been already obſerved, that the reſtorative, pectoral, and 
antihyſterical Virtues of the moſt precious Balſams and Gums 
are poſſeſſed in an high Degree by Tar-water. And, I do not 
know any Purpoſe anſwered by the Wood-drinks, for which 
Tar-water may not be uſed, with at leaſt, equal Succeſs, It 
contains the Virtues even of Guaiacum, which ſeems the moſt 
efficacious of all the Woods, 'warming and ſweetening the Hu- 
mours, and being diaphoretic, and uſeful in Gouts, Dropſies, and 
Rheums, as well as in the Foul Diſeaſe, Nor ſhould it ſeem 
ſtrange, if the Virtues obtained by boiling an old dry Wood, 
prove inferior to thoſe extracted from a Balſam, $ f 
There is a fine volatile Spirit in the Waters of Geronſter, the 
moſt eſteemed of all the Fountains about Spa, but whoſe 
Waters do not bear tranſporting. The ſtomachic, cardiac, and 
diuretic Qualities, of this Fountain ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of 
Tar-water, which, if I am not greatly miſtaken, contains the 
Virtues of the beſt chalybeate and ſulphureous Waters; with 
this Difference, that thoſe Waters are liable to affect the Head 
in taking, which Tar-water is not. Beſides, there is a Regi- 
men of Diet to be obſerved, eſpecially with chalybeate Waters, 
which I never found neceſlary with this. Tar-water layeth 
under no Reſtraint either as to Diet, Hours, or Employment. 
A Man may ſtudy, uſe Exerciſe, or repoſe, keep his own Hours, © - 
paſs his Time either within or without, and take wholſome 
Nouriſhment of any Kind, | e 


The Uſe of chalybeate Waters, however excellent for the 
Nerves and Stomach, is often ſuſpended by Colds, and inflam- 
matory Diſorders, in which they are acknowledged to be very 
dangerous; whereas Tar-water is ſo far from hurting in thoſe 
Caſes, or deſerving to be diſcontinued on that Account, that 
it greatly contributes to their Cure. | 

Cordaals, vulgarly ſo called, a& immediately on the Stomach, 
and, by a Conſent of the Nerves, on the Head. But Medicines, 
of an Operation too fine and light to produce a ſenſible Effect in 
the Prime Vie, may, nevertheleſs, in their Paſſage through 
the Capillaries, operate on the Sides of thoſe ſmall Veſſels, in 
ſuch a manner as to quicken their Ofcillations, and conſe- - 
quently the Motion of their Contents, producing, in Effect, 
all the Benefits of a Cordial much more laſting and ſalutary 
than thoſe of fermented Spirits, which, by their cauſtic and 
coagulating Qualities, do incomparably more Miſchief than 

Such a cardiac Medicine is Tar-water. The tranſient 

Fits of Mirth, produced from fermented Liquors, are attended 

with proportionable Depreſſions of Spirit in their Intervals. — | 


- 
1 


2 


the calm Chearfulneſs ariſing from this Water of Health (as it 


may juſtly be called) is permanent. Tar- water is fo far from 
a Ni rn common Cordials do, that it is highly 
Cramps, Spaſins of the Viſcera, and paralytic Numb- 


' uſeful in 
neſs, - s # * . 

Emetics, are on certain Occaſions, adminiſtered with great 
Succeſs. But the over-ſtraining and 8 of Nature may 
be very juſtly apprehended from a Courſe of Emetics. They 
are, nevertheleſs, preſcribed and ſubſtituted for Exerciſe, But, 
in Plato's Timæus, Vomits and Purges are ſaid to be the worſt 
Exerciſe in the World. There is ſomething in the mild Ope- 
ration of Tar- water, that ſeems more friendly to the ¶ cono- 
my, and forwards the Digeſtions and Secretions in a way more 
natural and benign, the Mildneſs of this Medicine being ſuch, 
that I have known Children take it for above ſix Months toge- 
ther, with great Benefit, and without any Inconvenience ; and, 
after long and repeated Experience, I eſteem it a moſt ex- 
cellent Diet-drink, fitted to all Seaſons and Ages. 
It is, I think, allowed, that the Origin of the Gout lies in 
a faulty Digeſtion. And it is remarked by the ableſt Phyſicians, 
that the Gout is ſodifficult to be cur'd, becauſe heating Medicines 
ravate. its immediate, and cooling its remote Cauſe. But 
1 —— although it contain active Principles, that ſtrengthen 
the Digeſtion beyond any thing I know, and, conſequently, 
muſt be highly uſeful, either to prevent or leſſen the following 
Fit, or, by invigorating the Blood, to caſt it upon the Extremi- 
ties, yet it is not of ſo heating a Nature as to do harm eyen in 
the Fit. Nothing is more difficult or diſagreeable to Men, than to 
argue them out of their Prejudices : I ſhall not, therefore, 
enter into Controverſies on this Subject; but, if them. diſpute 
and object, ſhall leave the Deciſion to Time and Trial. In the 
modern Practice, Soap, Opium, and Mercury, bid faireſt for 
univerſal Medicines. The: firſt of theſe is highly ſpoken of, 
But then thoſe who magnify it moſt, except againſt the Uſe of 
it in ſuch Caſes where the Obſtruction is attended with a putre- 
factive Alcali, or where an inflammatory Diſpoſttion appears. 
It is acknowledged to be very dangerous in a Phthiſis, Fever, 
and ſome other Giles; in which Tar-water is not only ſafe, but 

_ uſeful, 
Opium, tho” a 7 
frequently known to produce grievous Diſorders in hyſterical or 


hondriacal Perſons, who make a great Part, perhaps the 
_ of thoſe who lead ſedentary Lives in theſe Ilanda Be- 


ſides, upon all Conſtitutions dangerous Errors may be committed 
in the Uſe of Opium. | | 
Mercury has, of late become a Medicine of very general Uſe; 
the extreme Minuteneſs, Mobility, and Momentum of its 
Parts, rendering it a powerful Cleanſer of all Obſtructions, 
even in the moſt minute Capillaries: But then we ſhould be 
cCautious in the Uſe of it, if we conſider, that the very Thing which 
gives it Power of doing Good above other Deobſtruents, diſpoſes 
it, alſo, to do Miſchief ;T mean its great Momentum: The Weight 


of it being about ten times that of Blood, and the Momentum 


being the joint Product of the Weight and Velocity, it muſt needs 
operate with great Force. And may it not be juſtly feared, that fo 
teat a Force, entering the minuteſt Veſſels, and breaking the ob- 


{truſting Matter, might alſo break or wound the fine tender Coats 


of thoſe ſmall Veſſels,” and ſo bring on the untimely Effects of old 
Age, producing more, perhaps, and worſe Obſtructions than thoſe 
it removed? Similar may juſtly be 5 —.— 
from other mineral and ponderous Medicines: Therefore, upon 
the Whale, there will not perhaps be found any Medicine more 
general in its Uſe, or more ſalutary in its Effects, than Tar-water. 


To ſuppoſe that all 3 ariſing from very different, and, 


it may be, from contrary, Cauſes, can be cured by one and the 
ſame Medicine, muſt ſcem chimerical; but it may with Truth be 
affirmed that the Virtue of Tar- water extends to a ſurpriſing Va- 
riety of Caſes very diſtant and unlike. This I have experienced in 
my Neighbours, my Family, and myſelf; and as I live in a remote 
Corner among poor Neighbours, who, for want of a regular Phy- 
ſician, have often fecourſe to me, I have had frequent Opportunities 
of Trial, which convince me it is of ſo juſt a Temperament as to 
be an Enemy to all Extremes. I have knows it do great good in a 
cold watry Conſtizucion; as a Cardiac and Stomachic, and at the 
ſame time allay Hear, and feveriſh Thirſt, in another. I have 
known it correct coſtive Habits in ſome,” and the contrary Habit 
in others: Nor will this ſeem incredible, if it be conſidered, that 
middle Qualities naturally reduce the extreme; warm Water, for 
Inſtance, mixed with hot and cold Waters, will leſſen the Heat in 
that, and the Cold in this. 25 5 
They who know the great Virtues of common Soap, whoſe, 
coarſe lixivial Salts are the Product of culinaty Fire, will not think 
it incredible, that Virtues of mighty Force and Extent ſhould be 
found in 2 fine acid Soap, the Salrs and Oil whereot are a moit 
elaborate Product of Nature, and the ſolar Light. 
It is cettain Tar-water warms, and therefore ſome may perhaps 
ſill think it cannot cool. The more effectually to remove this 
Prejudice, let it be farther conſidered, that, as, on the one hand, 


Medicine of gteat Extent and Efficacy, yet is 


oppoſite Cauſes ſometimes produce the ſame Effects, for Th: 
ſtance, Heat by Rarefaction, and Cold by Condenlation, both in- 
creaſe the Air's Elaſticity; ſo, on the other hand, the ſame Cauſe 
ſhall ſometimes produce oppoſite Effects: Heat, for Inſtance, in 
one Degree thins, in another coagulates the Blood ; It is not there- 
fore ſtrangeʒ that Tar-water ſhouid warm one Hobit, and cool an- 
ther; have one good 
Effect upon an inflamed one; nor, if this be fo, that it 
ould cure oppoſite Diſorders ; all which juſtifies to Reaſon, whar 
I have often. found. true in F act. The Salts, the Spit its, and the Heat, 
of Tar-warer are of a Temperature congenial, to the Conſtitution 
of Man, which receives from it a kindly Warmth, bur no in- 
2 Heat. It was remarkable, that two Children in my 
Neighbourhood, being in a Courſe of Tar-water, upon an Inter- 
miſſion of it, never failed to have their Iſſues inflamed by an Hu- 
mour much more hot and ſharp than at other times. But irs great 
Uſe in the Small-pox, Pleurifies, and Fevers, is a ſufficient 
Proof, that Tar-water is not of an inflaming Nature. 
have dwelt the longer on this Head, becauſe ſome Gentlemen 
of the 1 55 have thought fit to declare, that Tar - water mutt in- 
flame ; and that they would never viſit any Patient in a Fever, who 


Effect on a cold Conſtitution, and another 


had been a Drinker of it: But I will venture to affirm, that it is 


ſo far from ngreaing g feveriſh Iuflammation, that it is, on the con- 
trary, a moſt ready Means to allay and extinguiſh it. It is of ad- 
mirable Uſe in Fevers, being at the ſame time the ſureſt, ſafeſt 
and moſt effectual, Paregoric and Cordial; for the Truth of 
which I appeal co any Perſon's Experience, who ſhall take a large 
Draught of it Milk-warm in the Paroxyſm of a Fever, even when 
ain Water or Herb Teas ſhall be found to have little or no Effect. 
To me it ſeems, that its ſingular and ſurpriſing Uſe in Fevers of all 
Kinds, were there nothing elſe, would be alone ſufficient to re- 
commend it to the Public. UT ro 0290 ee 
The beſt Phyſicians make the idea of a Fever to conſiſt in a too 
great Velocity of the Heart's Motion, and too great Reſiſtance at 
the Capillaries. Tar- water, as it ſoftens and gently ſtimulates thoſe. 
nice Veſſels, helps to propel their Contents, arid ſo contributes to 
remove the latter Part of the Diſorder; and for the former, the ir», 
ritating Acrimony, which accelerates the Motion of the Herr, is. 
diluted by watry, corrected by acid, and ſoftened by balſamic 
Remedies; all which Intentions are anſwered by this aqueous, acid, 
balſamic Medicine. Beſides, the viſcid Juices coagulated by the. 


febrile Hear, are reſolved by Tar-water as a Soap, and not too far 


reſolved as it is a gentle acid Soap ; to which we may add, that the 


peccant Humours and Salts are carried off by its diaphoretic and 


mo 


diuretic Qualities. 


I found all this confirmed by my own Experience, in the late” 
ſickly Seaſon of the Year one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- 
one, having had twenty-five Fevers in my own Family cured by | 

ethod was 
2 
and ſeeme * ever Glaſs 


this medicinal Water, drank copjouſly. The Gme 
practiſed on ſeveral of my poor Neighbours with equal Succeſs 
ſuddenly calmed the feverith Anti 2 

to refreſh, and infuſe Life and Spirl: into the Patient. At firſt, ſome. 
of thoſe Patients have been yornited ; but afterwards I found that 
without Vomiting, Bleeding, Bliſtering, or any other Evacuation 
or Medicine whatſoever, very bad Feyers could be cured by the 
ſole drinking of 'Tar-water Mills w, and in proper Quantities, 
perhaps à large Glaſs every Hour taken'in Bed; and it was temark- 
able, that ſuch as were cured by this comfortable Cordial, re- 
covered Health and Spirits at once, whilſt thoſe who had been 


left them, before they could recover of their Medicines, 


ew WE... TR 
In Peripteumonies and Pletrifies 1 have obſerved Tar-water 


cured by Evacuations often languiſhed long, even after the . 


to be excellent, having known ſome pleuritic Perſons cured wich- 
out Bleeding, by a Bliſter early applied to the Stitch, and the copious . 
Drinking pf Tar- water, four or five Quarts, or even more, in 


four-and-twenry Hours; and 1 recommend it to farther Trial 


whether; in all Cafes of a TRY one moderate Bleeding, a Bliſ- 


iminoderate Bleedings, the bad 


ſuffice, without thoſe repeated and 


ter o the Part affected, ani Plenty of tepid Tar-water, may not 


Effects of which are perhaps never got over. I even uſpect, that ; 
a pleuritic Patient, betaking himſelf to Bed betimes, and drinking 


very copiouſly of Tar- water, may be cured by that alone, withour , 


Bleeding, Bliſtering, or any other Medicine Whatever. C 
I found this ſucceed by exhibiting a Glaſs every Half-bour. 

I have known a Bloody-flux | | 
Medicines had been tried in vain, cured by Tar-water 3 but that 
which I take to be the moſt ſpeedy and effectual pong, © ins 
Bloody-flux, is a Clyſter of an Gare of common brown | 
diſſolved over a Fire in two Ounces of Oil, and added to a Pint of 
Broth; which not long ago I had frequent Occaſion of trying, when 


that Diſtemper was epidemical: Nor can I ſay, that any to whom 
I adviſed it, miſcartied. This Experiment I was led to make by the 
Opinion I had of Tar. as a Balſamic; and Reſm is only Tar in- 


ſpiſſated. | 

Nothing that I know corroborates the Stomach ſo much as Tar- 
water: Whence it follows that it muſt be of ſingular Uſe to Per- 
ſons afflicted with the Gour. And from what 


t. 


* 


 # 


long Continuance, after variouf 


o 


eſin, 


= 
„ 


t. And t Thave obſerved in 
five or fix Inſtances, I verily believe it the beſt and ſafeſt Medicine 
eicher to prevent the Gour, or fo to trengrben Nature abs 4 


1 
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Fir, #s to drive it from the Vitals. Doctor Sydenham, in his 
Treatiſe of the Gour, declares, that whoever finds a Medicine the 
moſt efficacious for yrs Digeſtion, will do more Service 
in the Cure of that and other chronical Diſtempers, than he can 
even form a Notion of; and I leave it to Trial, whether Tar- water 
be not that Medicine, as T myſelf am perſuaded it is, by all the 
Experiments I could make. But in all Trials would recommend 
Diſcretion ; for Inſtance, a Man with the Gour in his Stomach 
ought hoc to drink cold Tar-water. i 8 
t is evident to Senſe, that Blood, Urine, and other animal 
uices, being let to ſtand, ſoon contract a great Acrimony. Juices, 
therefore, from a bad Digeſtion, retained and ſtagnating in the 
Body, grow ſharp and putrid; hence, a fermenting Hear, the 
immediate Cauſe of the Gout: The curing this by cooling Medi- 
cines, as they would increaſe the antecedent Cauſe, muſt be a 
vain Attempt. On the other hand, Spices: and ſpirituous Liquors, 


while they continue to remove the antecedent Cauſe, or bad Di- 


4 


good for ſo many Things, ſome perhaps may conc 
for Nothing; but Charity obliges me to ſay what I know, and 
what I think howſoever it may be taken; Men may cenſure and ob- 


eſtion, would, by inflaming the Blood, increaſe the proximate or 

mmediate Cauſe of the Gout, the fermenting Heat : The Scope 
therefore, muſt be to find a Medicine that ſhall corroborate, but 
not inflame. Bitter Herbs are recommended ; but they are weak 
in Compariſon of Tar-water. 
The great Force of Tar-water to correct the Acrimony of the 
Blood, appears in nothing more than in*the Cure of aGangrene, 
from an internal Cauſe ; which was performed on a Servant of 
my own, by preſcribing the copious and conſtant Uſe of Tar- 


water for a few Weeks. From my 3 5 
ude it is g 


ject as they pleaſe, but I appeal to Time and Experiment. Effects 
miſimputed, Cales wrong told, Circumſtances overlooked, per- 
haps, too, Prejudices and Partialities againſt Truth, may for a time 
Prevail, and keep her at the Bottom of her Well; from whence, 
nevertheleſs, ſhe emergeth ſooner or later, and ſtrikes the Eyes 
of all who do not keep them ſhut. 

Boerhaave thinks a Specific may be found for that peculiar 
Venom which infects the Blood in the Small-pox, and that the 
Proſpect of ſo great a public Benefit ſhould tir up Men to ſearch 
for it. Its wonderful Succeſs in preventing and pony that 
Diſtemper, would incline one to ſuſpect, that Tar-water is ſuch a 
Specific. Some think an Eryſipelas ;and the Plague differ only in 

egree: If fo, Tar-water ſhould be uſeful in the Plague; for I have 
known it cure an Erylipelas. 

Tar-water, as cleanſing, healing, and balſamic, is | gx in 
all Diſorders of the Urinary Paſſages, whether obſtructed or ul- 
cerated. Doctor Liſter ſuppoſes, indeed, that Turpentines act by 
a cauſtic Quality, which irritates the Coats of the Urinary Ducts 
to expel Sand or Gravel. But, it ſhould ſeem, this expelling diu- 
retic Virtue conſiſted rather in Salts than the Reſin, and conſe- 
quently reſides in the Tar-water gently ſtimulating by its Salts, 
without the dangerous Force of a Cauſtic. The violent Opera- 
tion of Ipecacuanha lies in its Reſin, but the faline Extract is a 
gentle Purge and Diuretic, by the Stimulus of its Salts. 

That which acts as a mild Cordial, neither hurting the Capillary 
Veſſels as a Cauſtic, nor affecting the Nerves, nor coo 
the Juices, muſt in all Caſes be a Friend to Nature, and aſſi 
the Vis Vite in its Struggle againſt all Kinds of Contagion ; and, 
from what I have obſerved, Tar-water appears to me an uſeful 


Preſervative in all epidemical Diſorders, and againſt all other In- 


fection whatſoever, as well as that of the Small-pox. What Ef- 
fects the Paſſions of the Mind, have in human Maladies, is well 


known; and conſequently the general Benefit of ſuch a Cardiac 


cannot be doubted. | 

As the Body is ſaid to clothe the Soul, fo the Nerves may be 
ſaid ro conſtitute her inner Garment. And as the Soul animates 
the Wtole, what nearly touches the Soul relates to all: Therefore 
the Aſperity of tartarous Salt, and the fiery Acrimony of alcaline 
Salts, irritating and woun ing the Nerves, produce Paſſions 
and Anxieties in the Soul, which both ee Diſtempers, and 
render Mens Lives reſtleſs and wretched, even when they are af - 
flicted with no apparent Diſtemper. This is the latent Spring of 
much Woe, Spleen, and Uneaſineſs of Life. Small impercep- 
tible Irritarions of the minuteſt Fibres or Eilaments, cauſed by 
the pungent Salts of Wines and Sauces, ſo ſhake and diſturb the 
Microcoſtns of high Livers, as often to raiſe Tempeſts in Courts 
and Senates; whereas the gentle Vibrations, that are raiſed in the 
Nerves, by a fine ſubtle Acid, ſheathed in a ſmooth volatile Oil, 
ſoftly ſtimulating and bracing the nervous Veſſels and Fibres, pro- 
mores a due Circulation and Secretion of the animal Juices, and 
creates a calm, ſatisfied Senſe of Health; and accordingly I have 
often known Tar-water procure , and compoſe the Spirits, in 
cruel bog: occaſioned either by Sickneſs, or by too intenſe 
Application of Mind. | 

ln Diſeaſes ſometimes Actidents happen from without by Miſ- 
management, ſometimes latent Cauſes operate within, jobs with 
the ſpecific Taint, or peculiar Cauſe of the Malady. The Cauſes 
of Diſtempers are often complicated, and there may be ſomethi 
in the Idioſyncraſy of the Patient Fr mage the Phyſician. ; 
may, therefore, be preſumed, that no Medicine is infallible, not even 


and occaſion, in Appearance, an Aſthma, for Inſtance, a 


PIX 


in any one Diſorder: But as Tar- water poſſoſſes the Virtues of 


fortifying the Stomach, as well as purifying and invigoratin 
Blood, Red any Medicine that 1 f may be . 1 * 
great and general Efficacy in all thoſe numerous Illneſſes, which 
take their Riſe from foul or vapid Blood, or from a bad Digeſtion. 
TheAnimal Spirits are elaborated from the Blood: Such,therefore. 
as the Biood is, ſuch will be'the Animal Spirirs; more or leſs 
weaker or ſtronger. This ſhews the Uſefulneſs of Tar-water in 
all hyſteric and hypochondriac Caſes; which, together with the 
Maladies from Indigeſtion, compriſe almoſt the whole Tribe or 
chronical Diſeaſes. : 

The Scurvy may be reckoned in theſe Climates an univerſal 
Malady, as People in general are ſubject to it, and as it mix 
more or leſs in almoſt all Diſeaſes. A Cachexy, or ill-Habit. is 
much of the ſame Kind with the Scurvy, proceeds from the 
fame Cauſes, and is atrended with the like Symptoms, which are 
ſo manifold and various, that the Scurvy may well be looked 
upon as a general Cachexy, infecting the whole Habit, and vi- 
tiating all che Digeſtions. . | 

The Cure of the Scurvy is no more to be attempted by ſtrong 

active Medicines, than Pitch on Silk is to be removed by Force. 
The viſcid Humour muſt be gently reſolved and diluted, the Tone 
of the Veſſels recovered by a moderate Stimulation, and the ten- 
derFibres,and Capillary Veſſels, gradually cleared from the concrete 
Stuff that adheres to and obſtructs them; all which is in the propereſt 
manner pe by a watry Diluent containing a fine vegetable 
Soap. And altho' a complete Cure by Alteratives, operating on 


the ſmall Capillaries, and by inſenſible Diſcharges, muſt require 


Length of Time; yet the good Effect of this Medicine on cachectic 
and ſcorbutic Perſons is ou PR by the Change it pro- 
duces in their pale diſcoloured Looks, giving a florid healthy 
Countenance in leſs Time than, perhaps, any other Medicine, 

It is well known how extremely difficult it is to cure an invetes 
rate Scurvy; how many ſcorputic Patients have grown worſe by 
an injudicious Courſe of Evacuations; and how difficult, tedious 
and uncertain the Cure is, in the Hands even of the beſt, who 
are obliged to uſe ſuch Variety and Change of Medicines, in the 
different Stages of that Malady; which, nevertheleſs, may be 


Cured (if I may judge by what I have experienced) by the ſole, 


regular, conſtant, and copious Uſe of Tar- water. 

Tar- water moderately inſpiſſates with its balſamic Virtue, and 
renders mild the thin and ſharp Part of the Blood; the ſame 
Water, as a ſoapy Medicine, diſſolves the grumous Concretions ot 
the fibrous Part. As a Balſam, it deſtroys the ulcerous Acrimony 
of the Humours; and, as a Deobſtruent, it opens and cleans the 
Veſſels, reſtores their Tone, and ſtrengthens the Digeſtion, whoſe 
Defects are the principal Cauſe of a Scurvy and Cachexy. 

In the Cure of the Scurvy, the principal Aim is to ſubdue the 
Acrimony of the Blood and Juices. But as this Acrimony pro- 
ceeds from different Cauſes, or even oppoſite, as acid and alcaline, 
what is good in one Sort of Scurvy proves dangerous, or even 
mortal, in another. If I may truſt what Trials I have been able to 
make, this Water is good in the ſeveral Kinds of Scurvy, acid, al- 
caline, and muriatic ; and I believe the only Medicine that cures 
them all without doing Hurt in any. As it contains a volatile Acid 
with a fine volatile Oil, why may not a Medicine cool in one Part, 
and warm in another, be a Remedy to either Extreme? I have 
obſerved it to produce a kindly genial Warmth without Heat, a 
Thing to be aimed at in all Sorts of Scurvy. Belides, the Balfam 
in Tar-water ſheaths all ſcorbutic Salts alike ; and its great Vir- 
tues, as a Digeſter and Deobſtruent, are of general Uſe in all 
ſcorbutic, and, I may add, in all chronical Caſes whatſoever. 

I cannot be ſure, that I have tried it in a ſcrophulous Caſe, tho? 
I have tried it ſucceſsfully in one that I ſuſpected to be ſo. And 
I apprehend it would be very ſerviceable in ſuch Diſorders. For 
altho' Doctor Gibbs, in his Treatiſe of the King's Evil, derives 
that Diſeaſe from a coagulating Acid, which is, alſo, agreeable 
to the Opinion of ſome other Phyſicians, and altho* Tar-water 
contain an Acid, yet, as it is a Soap, it reſolves inſtead of coagu- 
lating the Juices of the Bod). | 
For hyſterical and hypochondriacal Diſorders, ſo frequent 
among us, it is commonly ſuppoſed, that all Acids are bad. Bur 
I will venture to except the acid Soap of PTar-water, having 
found, by my own Experience, and that of many others, that it 
raiſes the Spirits, and is an excellent Antihyſteric, nor leis inno- 
cent than powerful; which cannot be ſaid of thoſe others in com- 
mon Uſe, that often leave People worſe than they found them. 

Many hyſteric and ſcorbutic Ailments, many Taints contracted 
by themſelves, or inherited from their Anceftors, afflict the Peo- 

e of Condition in theſe Iſlands ; which Ailmencs might be 

afelJFemoyed, or relieved, by the ſole Uſe of Tar-water, 

As the Nerves are the Inſtruments of Senſation, it follows, that 

ſms in the Nerves may produce all Symptoms; and, therefore, 
a Diſorder in the nervous Syſtem ſhall. imitate all gags "> 
leu- 


riſy, or a Fit of the Stone. Now, whatever is good for the 
Nerves in general, is good againſt all ſuch Symproms. Bur Tar- 
water, as it includes, in an eminent Degree, the Virtues of warm 
Gums and Reſins, is of your Uſe for comforting and ſtrengthen- 
witches in the nervous Fibres, * | 

0 


ing the Nerves, curing. 


3, and Numbneſs of the Limbs, removing Anxieties, and wg 
moting Sleep; in all which Caſes I have known it very ſucceſsful, 
This ſafe and cheap Medicine ſuits all Circumſtances, and all 
Conſtitutions, operating eaſily, curing without diſturbing, raiſing 
the Spirits without depreſſing them; a Circumſtance that deſerves 
repeated Attention, eſpecially in theſe Climates, where ſtrong Li- 
uors ſo fatally and ſo frequently produce thoſe very Diſtreſſes 
they are deſigned to remedy z and, if I am not miſinformed, even 
among the Ladies themſelves, who are truly much to be pitied. 
Their Condition of Life makes them a Prey to imaginary Woes, 
which never fail to grow up in Minds unexerciſed, and unem- 
ployed. To get rid of theſe, it is ſaid, there are ſome who betake 
themſelyes ro diſtilled Spirits. Thus are many Lives rendered 
wre:ched. But the tender Nerves. and low Spirits of ſuch poor 
Creatures, would be much relieved by the Uſe of Tar-water, 
which might prolong and chear their Lives. 

[ verily think, there is not any Medicine whatſoever, ſo ef- 
fectual to reſtore a crazy Conſtitution, and chear a dreary Mind, 
or ſo likely to ſubvert the gloomy Empire of the Spleen. 
lt muſt be owned, that Tar-water is not ſo violent and ſudden a 
Medicine, as always to produce its Effect ar once, (ſuch, by irri- 

rating, often do more Miſchief than Good) but a ſafe and mild 
Alterative, which penetrates the whole Syſtem, opens, heals, and 
ſtrengthens the remote Veſſels, alters and propels their Contents, 
and enters the minuteſt Capillaries, and cannot, therefore, other- 
wiſe, than by degrees, and in time, work a radical Cure in chro- 
nic Diſtempers. It gives, nevertheleſs, ſpeedy Relief in moſt 
Caſes; as I have found by myſelf, and many others. I have been 
ſurpriſed to ſee Perſons fallen away, and languiſhing under a bad 
Digeſtion, after a few Weeks, recover a good Stomach, and with 
ir Fleſh and Strength, ſo as to ſeem renewed by the drinking of 
Tar-water. The Strength and 1 of this Water to be 
taken by each individual Perſon, is beſt determined from Expe 
rience. And, as for the Time of taking, I never knew any Evil 
enſue from its being continued ever ſo long; but, on the con- 
trary, many and great Advantages, which ſometimes would not, 
perhaps, begin to ſhew themſelves, till it had been taken two or 
three Months. | 

Sir John Floyer remarks, that we want a Method for the Uſe of 
Turpentine: And again, he who ſhall hit, ſays he, on the pleaſanteſt 
Method of giving Turpentine, will do great Cures in the Gour, 
Stone, Catarrhs, es and cold Scurvies, Rheumatiſms, Ul- 
cers, and Obſtructions of the Glands. Laſtly, he ſubjoins, that, 
for the Uſe of altering and amending the Juices and Fibres, it 
muſt be given frequently, and in ſuch ſmall Quantities at a time, 
and in fo commodious a manner, as will agree beſt with the 
Stomach, ſtay longeſt in the Body, and nor purge itſelf off; 
for large Doſes, ſays he, go thro? too quick, and, beſides, offend 
the Head. Now the Infuſion of Tar, or Turpentine, in cold 
Water, ſeems to ſupply the very Method that was wanted, as it 
leaves the more unctuous and groſs Parts behind, which might 
offend the Stomach, Inteſtines, and Head; and, as it may be eaſily 
taken, and as often, and in ſuch Quantity, and in ſuch Degree of 
Strength, as ſuits the Caſe of the Patient. Nor ſhould it ſeem, 
that the fine Spirit, and volatile Oil, obtained by Infuſion of Tar, 
is inferior to that of Turpentine, to which it ſuperadds the Virtue 
of Wood-ſoor, which is known to be very great, with reſpe to 
the Head and Nerves; and this appears evident from the manner 
of obtaining Tar. And as the fine volatile Parts of Tar, or Tur- 
pentine, are drawn off by Infuſion in cold Water, and eaſily 
convey'd throughout the whole Syſtem of the human Body ; 
ſo, it ſhould ſeem, the ſame Method may be uſed with all Sorts 
of Balſams, or Reſins whatſoever, as the readieſt, eaſieſt, and 
moſt inoffenſive, as well as in many Caſes the moſt effeCtual 
Way of obraining and imparting their Virtues. | 

After having ſaid ſo much of the Uſes of Tar, I muſt farther 
add, that, being rubbed on them, it is an excellent Preſervative 
of the Teeth and Gums ;' that it ſweetens the Breath, and that 
it clears and ſtrengthens the Voice. And as its Effects are various 
and uſeful, ſo there is nothing to be feared from the Operation 
of an Alterative ſo mild and friendly to Nature. It was a wiſe 
Maxim of certain antient Philoſophers, that Diſeaſes ought not 
to be irritated by Medicines. Bur no Medicine diſturbs the ani- 
mal Oeconomy leſs than this; which, if I may truſt my own Ex- 
perience, never produces any Diſorder in a Patient, when rightly 
taken. | 

I knew, indeed, a Perſon who took a large Glaſs of Tar-water 
juſt before Breakfaſt, which gave him an jnvincible Nauſea and 
Diſguſt, alcho* he had before received the greateſt Benefit from 
it. Bur if Tar-water be taken and made in the manner preſcribed 
at the Beginning of this Eſſay, it will, if I miſtake. not, have 
enough of the Salt to be uſeful, and little enough of the Oil to 
be inoffenſive. I mean my own ner of making it, and not 
the American. Perſons more delicate than ordinary, may ren- 
der it palatable, by mixing a Drop of the chymical Oil of Nut- 
megs, or a Spoonful of Mountain-wine, in each Glaſs. It may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that I have known ſome, whoſe nice 
Stomachs could not bear it in the Morning, take it at Night, 
going to Bed, without any Inconvenience ; and that, with ſome, 
ir agrees beſt warm, with others cold. It may be made for brute 
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Beaſts, as Horſes, in whoſe Diſorders I have found it very uſe- 
ful; I believe, more fo, than that bituminous Subſtance, called 
Barbados Tar. 8 

In very dangerous and acute Caſes, much may be taken, and 


” 


ofren, as far as the Stomach can bear. But in chronical Caſes, 


about half a Pint, Night and _—— may ſuffice; or if ſolarge 
alt 


a Doſe ſhould prove diſagreeable, halt the 1 be taken 
at four times, in the Morning, at Night going to Bed, and obout 
two Hours after Dinner and Breakfait. A Medicine of fo great 
Virtue in ſo many ditferent Diſorders, and eſpecially in that grand 
Enemy, the Fever, muſt needs be a Benefit to Mankind in gene- 
ral. There are, nevertheleſs, three Sorts of People, to whom I 
would peculiarly recommend it; Sea-faring Perſons, Ladies, and 
Men of ſtudious and ſedentary Lives. 

To Sailors, and all Sea-faring Perſons, who are ſubject to ſcor- 
butic Diſorders, and putrid Fevers, eſpecially in long Southern 
Voyages, I am perſuaded, this Tar-water would be very be- 
neficial. And this may deſerve particular Notice in the pre- 
ſent Courſe of marine _— when ſo many of our Coun- 
trymen have periſhed by ſuch Diſtempers contracted at Sea, and 
in foreign Climates ; which, it is = uae might have been 
prevented, by the copious Uſe of Tar-water. © 

This Water will, alſo, give charitable Relief to the Ladies 
who often want it more than the Pariſh-Poor ; being tnany of 
them never able to make a good Meal, and fitting pale, puny, 
and forbidden, like Ghoſts, at their own Table, Victims of Va- 
pours and Indigeſtion. 

Studious Perſons, alſo, pent up in narrow Holes, breathing bad 
Air, and ſtooping over their Books, are much to be pitied. As 
they are Fes as. the free Uſe of Air and Exerciſe, this I will 
venture to recommend as the beſt Succedaneum to both. My 
own ſedentary Courſ: of Life had long ſince thrown me into an 
ill Habit, attended with many Ailments, particularly a nervous 
Colic, which rendered my Life a Burden, and the more ſo, 
becauſe my Pains were exaſperated by Exerciſe. But, ſince the 
Uſe of Tar-water, I find, tho' not a perfect Recovery from 
my old and rooted Illneſs, yet ſuch a gradual Return of Health 
and Eaſe, that I eſteem my having taken this Medicine, the 
your of all temporal Bleflings; and am convinced, that, under 

rovidence, I owe my Life to it. 

In the diſtilling of Turpentine, and other Balſams, by a gentle 
Heat, it has been obſerved, that there. riſes, firſt, an acid Spirit 
that will mix with Water; which Spirit, except the F ire be ver 
gentle, is loſt. This grateful acid Spirit that firſt comes beans 
highly retrigeratory, diuretic, ſudorific, balſamic, or preſervative 
from Putrefaction, excellent in nephritic Caſes, and for quench- 
ing Thirſt; all which Virtues are contained in the cold Infuſion, 
which draws forth from Tar only its fine Flower or Quinteſſence, 
if I may ſo ſay, or the native vegetable Spirit, together with a 
little volatile Oil. Siris. 

PLACENTA. A Cake. In Anatomy, Placenta is a Con- 
geries of Blood · veſſels, adhering to the Uterus, during Geſtation, 
which, together with the Membranes, and Funis Umbilicalis, is 
excluded generally after the Fetus. See SEcuNDIN x. 

PLACENTULA. A Diminutive of the. preceding Word. 

PLACIANUM COLLYRIUM. The Name of a Collyrium, 
deſcribed by Aetius, Tetrabib, 2. Sect. 4. Cap. 113, 

PLACTTIS, aaaxi7is, A Species of CaDMta ; which ſee. It 
is, alſo, a Name for a cruſtaceous Sort of Alum. | 

PLADAROTES, ae4agirts. A Diſorder of the Eye-lids, 
conſiſting in an Eruption of ſmall, ſoft, diſcoloured Tubercles, 
on their internal Surface. 

PLADOS, ,. A redundant and ſuperfluous Humi- 
ws rendering any Part lax and weak. 

LAGULZA. Compreſſes, or Bolſters. 

PLANETES PYRETOS. An erratic Fever ; that is, one 
which is anomalous, and preſerves no regular Period, or Type. 
The Word is, likewiſe, apply'd to other Diſtempers, as the Gout, 
when irregular. | 2 

PLANITIES. The Sole of the Foot. 

PLANTA, A Plant, or Vegetable. See Borany. Planta 
No#tis is a minute itching Puſtule, which breaks out in the Night. 
Caſtellus. The Sole of the Foot. 

PLANTAGINELLA. A Name for the Plantago ; aqua- 
tica ; minima. | | : 

PLANTAGO, 

The Characters are ; 


The Calyx is monophyllous, quadrifid, tubulous, and very 


tender. The Flower in it is monopetalous, ſhaped ſomewhat 
like a Baſon, 1 and in ſorm of a Star: The 
Ovary is gua 


ed by four long Stamina; whence ſome take the 
Flower to be apetalous. The Ftuit is a Shell, almoſt of an oval, 


or conic Form, when ripe, opening tranſverſly into two Parts 

(one of which reſts upon the other) ; and is divided by an Inter- 

cloſure into two Capſules, full of oblong Seeds. | 
Boerhaave mentions ſeventeen Species of Plantago; which are, 


1. Plantago; latifolia; roſea ; flore expanſo. C. B. P. 189. J. 
B. 3. 703. es | 

: — latifolia ; - roſea; floribus quaſi in Spica diſpoſitis. 
3. Plan- 


C. B. 4 189. Plantago, roſea. J. B. 3. 503. . 
hb | 


3. Plantago; larifolia ; finuara. C. B. P. 189. Turn. Inft. 126. 
Boerh. Ind A. a. 100. Plantago vulgaris, Septiner via. Offic. Plan- 
ago latifo/ia vulgaris. Park. Theat. 493. Raii Hiſt. 1. 876. Synop. 
314. Plantago latifolia. Ger. 338. Emac. 417. Plantago major 
ol'o glabro, non laciniato, ut plurimum. J. B. 3. 502. GREAT 
PLANTAIN. 

The Root of the Plantain is thick at the Head, having man 
whitiſh Fibres growing from it. The Leaves are pretty broad, 
large and oval, ſomewhat waved abour the Edges, and having 
ſeven large Nerves running through the whole Length of the 
Leaves, and even the broad hollow Foot-ſtalks, into the Root. 
The Flowers grow in long Spikes, above half the Length of the 
thick Foot-ſtalk, being ſmall and ſtaminous, cut into four Parts, 
which are ſucceeded by two ſmall oblong ſhining brown Seeds, 
hollowed in on the one Side, growing in little roundiſh Capſulæ, 
which open horizontally, when the Seed is ripe. It grows every- 


_ by the Way-ſide, and flowers in May. The whole Plant 
u F 


Plantain is cold, dry, and binding, and uſeful in all Kinds of 
Fluxes and Hzmorrhages, as ſpitting and vomiting of Blood, 
bleeding at the Noſe, the Exceſs of the Catamenia, or Lochia, 
as, alſo, for the involuntary making of Urine, its Heat and Sharp- 
neſs, and the Gonorrhcea. It is, likewiſe, good to ftop the Bleed- 
ing of Wounds, and to conlolidate their _ 

he only officinal Preparation is the fimple diſtilled Wafer. 
Miller's Bot. Off. | | 

Its Leaves are bitter, aſtringent, and give a faint red Colour 
to the blue Paper ; the Roots give it a deeper, and .are only 
aſtringent; which ſhews, that in the Leaves the Sal Ammoniac, 
and the terreſtrial Parts of this Plant, are clogged with a great 


deal of Sulphur ; thus the Plantain is vulnerary, reſolving and fe- 


_ ous. Troagus commends it very much for the Phtiſic. In 
tne 
the firſt Acceſs of the Paroxyſm of intermitting Fevers ; two 
Drams of the Extract of this Plant, or a Dram of its Seed, reduced 
to Powder, cure a Looſeneſs, and all Sorts of Hæmorthages. The 
Ptiſan and Water of Plantain have the ſame Virtues. They are pre- 
ſcribed in the Dyſentery, ſpitting of Blood, in the immoderate Flux 
of the Piles, or Terms, for the Whites, and Loſſes of Blood. In 
fine, the Plantain is uſed in all vulnerary and deter{ive Potions. 
In the Inflammation of the Eyes, Camerarius made a Collyrium, 
with the Juice and Leaves of this Plant mixed with Roſe-water 
and Sugar. Simon Paulli uſed the Extract of Plantain, and the 
Decoction of Sarſaparilla, to cure Re Man that made bloody 
Urine, after a Gonorrhcea. The Gargariſm of Plantain is excel- 
lent for the Diſeaſes of the Throat; this Plant is an Ingredient 
in the Powder which Julian Paulmier has preſcribed to cure 
Madneſs. 2 Tournefort. | 

4. Plantago ; latifolia 3 incana. C. B. P. 189. Wurn. Inſt. 126. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 100. Plantago incana. Offic. Ger. * Emac. 

19. Raii Hiſt. 1. 877. Plantago major incana. Park. Theat. 493- 

ali Synop. 3. 314. Plantago major birſuta, media d nonnulli 
cognominata. J. B. 3. 504. HOARY PLANTAIN. 

It grows in ym Places, and flowers in Fune. The Leaves 
are in Uſe, and agree in Virtues with thoſe of the Great Plantain, 
and may be ſubſtituted in their ſtead. Dale. 

5 latifolia; hirſuta; minor. C. B. P. 189. 

6. Plantago ; lato, ſanguineo folio. H. R. Monſp. 

4 Plantago; latifolia, glabra; pedunculi foliis, & Spica, lon- 
giſſimis. 

15 Plantago; latifolia; Spica multiplici, ſparſa. C. B. P. 
189. 

9. Plantago; anguſtifotia ; major. C. B. P. 189. Towrn. Inſt. 
* Boerh. Ind. * 1 2. 100. Plantago anguſtifolia d 
Offic. Plantago Quinquener dia. Ger. 341. Emac. 422. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 877. Synop. 3. 314. Plantago Quinquenervia major. 
Park. Theat. 495. Plantago lanceolate. J. B. 3. 505. RI 
WORT. | | | 

This Plantain has longer and much narrower Leaves than the 
common Plantain, ſharp-pointed, and having five remarkable 
Ribs, or Nerves, running quite thro them, to the Root, which 
is leſs, and more feringy, than the common Plantain. The 
Flowers grow at the End of long ſlender Stalks, in oblong 
— — an Inch long; they are ſmall and ſtaminous, with 
white Apices. The Seed grows like that of the common Plan- 
rain, but is ſomewhat larger. It grows in Fields and Meadows, 
and flowers in May and the Leaves are uſed. 

They are reſtringent and vulnerary, and may be uſed to the 
ſatne Purpoſe with the common Plantain. Some commend the 
Juice of it, given before the Fit of an Ague, to prevent its coming. 
Miller's Bot. Off. 

Mr. Boyle highly recommends a Dram of the Powder of the 
Leaves given in the Conſerve of red Roſes, for a Tertian. 

10. Plantago; trinervia ; folio C. B. P. 189. 


Prodr. 98. | 
11. Mango 3 anguſtifolia ; paniculis Lagopi. C. B. P. 189. 


Prod. _ | 

1a. Plantago ; ſtifolia ; albida ; Hiſpanica. Towers. Inſt. 
127. Beerb. md. 2 Ior. Holoftium. Offic. Ho ba 
tim. Ger. 342. Emac. 423. Park. Theat. 498. um bir- 


: ” 
: 


untry they drink the Juice, from two Ounces to four, at 
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ſutum albicans majus. C. B. P. 190. Holoſtium Plant agini fondle. 
J. B. 3. 508. Raii Hiſt. 1. 880. SPANIS PLANTAID f 

This Species grows in ſandy Places, and flowers in Apri/ and 
May. It is a vulnerary Plant, and is principally of Uſe in Hernias. 

. 55 1 anguſtifolia; minima ; Maſſilienſis, Lagopi ca- 
pitulo. T. 127. ; 

14. Plantago ; Orientalis; folio Scorzoneræ. T. Cor. 5. 

15. Plantago ; anguſtifolia z ſerrata ; Hiſpalenſis. C. B. P. 189. 
g w lay 8 5 minima; tomentoſa; caule adunco. 

Cor. 5. Holoſteum, ſen Leontopodium, Creticum. C. B. P. x 
1 a ce Exot. 5 | 2 

roſper Alpinus takes this for t um of Dioſcorides 
and deſcribes it as a ſmall Plant, two Digits in Height rp own 
from a long ſlender Root, produces five or ſeven hairy Leaves, 
three or four Digits in Length, which, near the Root, are co- 
vered with a thick Down. Among the Leaves, near the Root, 
are little Heads bending downwards from their Stalks, in a wreath- 
ed Poſture, and bearing black Flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
Seeds, involved in ſo thick a Down, that they can hardly be 
taken out of it. I have often, ſays Proſper Alpinus, received this 
Plant dry'd from Candy; and, having produced it from the Seed 
found none of its Characters difagreeable with thoſe of the Leon. 
topodium. But one thing, he thinks, ought to be obſerved, which 
is, what Diofcorides has written of the Catanance, that when it 
is dry'd and withered on the Ground, it ſhrinks and contracts 
itſelf into the Figure of the Claws of a dead Kite. Now this 
Plant Bellus plainly proves to be the Leontopodium, and not the 
Catanance, ſince it has neither the Leaves of the Corvzopus, nor 
the Seeds of the Orobus, which are aſcribed to the Catanance, 
but rather of the Pſyllium. But, I am inclined to believe, he ſays, 
that either the e ee and Catanance, are the ſame Plant, 
or, at leaſt, are not different in Species; and the rather, becauſe 
Dioſcorides ſays of both of them, that they are employ'd as Phil- 
tres, or Medicines to procure Love. Proſper Alpinus de Plantis 
exorncis. 
. 17. Plantago ; anguſtifolia ; major; foliis non dentato, rigidiori, 
ac radice repente. H. C. Swppl. 3. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 

Plantain has an aſtringent Virtue, without any manifeſt Acri- 
mony. It is of Service in piſſing or ſpitting of Blood, and under 
an immoderate Flux of the Lochia; in which Caſes it never fails 
.the Hopes of the Phyſician. Externally, it is of Uſe in Inflam- 
mations, being apply'd to the Parts affected. It is a Plant of ex- 
cellent Uſe in a Diarrbœa, Hzmorrhages, and Diſeaſes of the 
Eyes. The bruiſed Leaves are good to cleanſe and conſolidate 
old Wounds and Ulcers. Their Juice is very proper in inter- 
mitting Fevers, and in a Phthiſis; the diſtilled Water, mixed with 
Roſe-water, is a Remedy for Inflammations of the Eyes; 
the Water injected is of Service in a Gonorrhcea, and the De- 
coction of the Leaves makes a proper Gargariſm in Diſeaſes of 
the Fauces. = Plant. 5% Boerhaav. 

PLANTAGO AQUATICA. 

The Characters are; : : 82 

The Root is very full of Fibres, which unite in a Bulb ; the 
Leaves are like thoſe of the Plantago; the Stalk is erect, and bears 
ſomething like an Umbella. The End of the Pedicle is unfolded 
into a monophyllous trifid Calyx, which is firſt expanded like a 
Star, and, afterwards, retracted backwards. The Flower is tri- 
petalous, roſaceous; the Petals proceeding from the Margin of 
the reflexed Calyx; the Stamina are fix in Number, two from 
the Origin of each Petal. The Ovary becomes a Fruit, conſiſt- 
ing of a Congeries of Seeds, collected, in the large Species, into 
a triangular Form; in the leſſer, into an echinared, or prickly 
Ball, each Seed furniſhed with its proper Tube. ' 

Boerbaa v mentions three Species of Plantago Aquatics; 
which are, EY | 

1. Plantago ; aquatica ; latifolia. C. B. P. 190. Boerb. Ind. 
A. 45. Plantago aquatica. Offic. J. B. 3. 787. Raii Hiſt. 687. 
Synop. 3. 257. Plantago aquatica major. Ger. Emac. 417. Park. 

eat. 1245. Plantago aquatica major, Limonium verum Dioſco- 
ridis & Antiquorum. Phyt. Brit. 94. Aliſina. Dill. Cat. Giſſ 126. 
Aliſma, Wr 1 Mont. Plant. Var. Ind. 36. 
Ranunculus paluſtris Plantaginis folio ampliore. Tourn. Inſt. 292. 
WATER PLANTAIN, ED | gh 
It e 2 in watry Places, and flowers in June, and the Root 
is in Uſe. 

Schwenchfield ſays, that it cures the falling down of the A 
and mitigates the Redneſs and Inflammation of the Gout, 
the Pain of the Head, proceeding from a cold Cauſe; and is 2 
Remedy Yor piſling and ſpitting of Blood. The Juice, as Roſlin 
ſays, conſumes the Milk in the Breaſts. Dale. 

2. 2 aquatica; anguſtifolia. C. B. P. 190. Ranunculus, 
paluſtris, Plant aginis folio anguſtiori. T. 292. | 

. -Plantago; aquatica; minima. Clu H. 110. Flantaginella, 
paluſtris. C. B. P. 190. Ranunculus aquaticus, Plantaginis folio 
anguſtiſſimo. T. 292. Boerb. Ind. alt, Plant. 

It is called Plantago aquatica, becauſe its Leaves are like thoſe 
of the Plantago terreſtriss Many think it the Dama ſonium of 
the Antients; but what is ſaid of the Damaſonium, does not ſeem, 
to me, to agree with this Kind. As for M. Vaillant, he thought 
it the Damaſonium, becauſe Lobel calls one Species of the Plan- 


2270 by that Name.  Toarnefort refers the whole K ind to the Ra» 
»4»culas, but I know not for what Reaſon ; for their Leaves and 
Flowers are different, | | | | | 
Tune Taſte ſhews this to be an acrimonious Plant, tho' the 
Generality of Botaniſts, among whom is Marthialus, ſay it is of 
a cold Quality. But this Error is corrected by Geſner, Baubine, 
and others, who make it a Plant of a very heating Nature. The 
Reaſon why it was thought to be cold was, I conceive, becauſe 
the Plantago is reftigerating; whence they thought. the Plantago 
aquatica to be of ſame Nature. The Plant then is acrimo- 
nious and penetrating, whatever may have begn aid of its cool- 
ing and drying Qualities, The Leaves bruiſed, and applied to the 
Breaſts, are a ſovereign and approved Secret, as Timach aſſures us, 
for ſuddenly conſuming and drying up the Milk therein, Hiſt. 


Plant. adſi ript. Boerhaav. | ; | 
MUSCULUS, or 'TIBIALIS GRACT 


RD ARIS 
This is a ſmall pyriform Muſcle, Gruated obliquely in the Ham, 


below the exrernal Condyle of the Os Femoris, between the 
Popliteus and Gaſtrocnemius Externus , and it 
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PLATANUS is, alſo, a Name for the Papaya; frufu Meh 
Peponis effizie. ; | 4 | 
_ PLATEA. . The Pelican, 

PLATIASMOS, argue. A Fault in Pronunciation, 
when a Perſon opens his Mouth too wide, which hinders him 
from ſpeaking diſtinctly. Gorrevs. | 

PLATYCORIA, Taaruzopia, A preternatural Dilatation of 
the Pupil of the Eye, from a paralytic Cauſe, Areters de Sig. 
ef Can dinturn. L.. I. * 
PLATYOPHTHALMON, A Name fot Antimony ; ſo 
call'd, becauſe it was uſed by Women, for rendering their Eye- 
brows and Eye-laſhes black and beautiful. 

PLATYPHYLLOS. A Name for the Quercus ; latifolia ; 
mas; quæ brevi Pediculo eſt. And for the Quercas; latifolia; - 
mina. | | 

PLATYSMA, T>dTveue. Any thing which is flat, and broad. 
Thus a Piece of Cloth, or Plaiſter, or Plate of Metal, are call'd 


by this Name. 
PLATYSMA MYOIDES is the Name by which Galen calls 


s Tendon, which is the muſcular Expanſion, cal'd Quadratus Gene. See Capur, 


„flat, and very ſmall, runs down on the Side of the Gaſtro- and LABIA. 
ong 55 0 f PLATYSTERNOS. Broad-cheſted. An Epithet for a Per- 


cnemius Internus, all the way to the Heel, 

The fleſhy Body, which is only about two Inches in Length, 
and one in Breadth, is fixed by a ſhort, flat Tendon, above the 
outer Edge of the exterior Condyle of the Os Femoris, on one 
Side of · the Gaſtrocnemius Externus. From thence the fleſhy 
Body runs obliquely over the Edge of the Popliteus, and termi- 
nates in a very ſmall, long, flat Tendon. | | 

This Tendon runs between the Body of the Gaſtrocnemius Ex- 
ternus and Soleus, all the way to the inner Edge of the upper Part 
of the Tendo Achillis; and from thence continuing its Cqurie 
downward, it joins this Tendon, and is inſerted rogether with ir, 
in the Outſide of the poſterior Part of the Os Calcis, without com- 
municating with the Aponeuroſis Plantarit. | 

Sometimes this Muſcle is wanting, and ſometimes it is fituated 
lower down. | # 

From the Deſcription of the Tibialis Gracilis, we ſee evidently, 
that it can have no Uſe with relation to the Sole of the Foot. 
The Uſe aſſigned to it by others, of extending the Tarſus, and 
thereby aſſiſting the op e and Soles, ſeems to me to be 
very uncertain; both becauſe of the great Difproportion in its 
Size, and the Obliquity of its Courſe. If the Soleus were not 
cover'd by the Gaſtrocnemii, the Tibialis Gracilis might be ima- 
Sine to ſerve as a Frænum, in bracing down that Muſcle, and 

indering it from ſwelling roo much; but the ſmall Number and 
Direction of its Fibres would ſtill render it unfit for that 
Function. 

Till its true Uſe is evidently diſcoyer'd by ſome lucky Obſer- 
vation, there is, in the mean time, ſome Ground to think, that 
it hinders the Capſular Ligament of the Knee from being com- 
preſs d in the Flexion of that Joint; both becauſe of its Adheſion 
to that Ligament, and becauſe of the Obliquity of its Courſe ; 
eſpecially ſince the neighbouring Portion of the ſame Ligament 
ſeems to receive che ſame Aſſiſtance from a tendinous Expan- 
ſion of the Semi- membranoſus. Winſlow's Anatomy. 

PLASTICUS, z Aan, from Tadaoo, to form. Formative, 
or endued with a Faculty of e . 

PLATA, 7na47a:. The Scapula. 

PLATAMON, TaeTauer, A ſmooth low Rock, promi- 
nent out of the Sea. Galen, Exeg. 

PLATANARIA. A Name for the 

PLATANUS. 


The Characters are; 
The Leaves are large, and laciniated; the Flower is amenta- 


ceous, form'd into a globular Figure, and conſiſting of a Multi- 
tude of Stamina. The Fruit, which is produced at a Diſtance 
from the Flower, is ſpherical, and contains vaſt Numbers of long, 
apiculated Seeds, intermix d with much Down. | 
Beerhaave mentions two Species of Platanus ; which are, 
1. Platanus; Orientalis; verus. Park. Theat. 1427. Raii Hiſt. 
2. 1706. Tourn. Inſt. #s Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 209. Platanus. 


Sparganium; ramoſum. 


Offic. C. B. P. 43. J. B. 1. 170. Ger. 1304. Emac. 1489. 
THE PLANE-TREE. 3 

The Platanus Orientalis, ſo much celebrated by Herodotus, and 
other Writers, is, alſo, called Platanus latus, becauſe it extends 


its Branches to ſuch a Compals, as to be able to cover more than 


a thouſand Men under its pleaſing Shade. Under this Tree, 
Hippocrates found Demacritus, — ſaluted him. Hiſt. Plant. 
adſcript. Boerhaav. ff 
The tender Leaves of the Platanus, boil'd in Wine, and ap- 
ly'd as a Caraplaſm, ſtop Defluxions, upon the Eyes, and give 
elief under Tumors Inflammarions. The Bark, boil'd in 
Vinegar, makes a Collution for the Tooth-ach. The green Balls 
or Fruit, drank in Wine, Cure the Bites of Serpents; and made 
into an Ointment with Far, are a Remedy for Ambuſtions. The 
Duſt, or Down, of the Fruit, or Leaves, falling into the Eyes, 
or Ears, injures the Sight and Hearing. Dioſcorides, Lb. 1. 
Cap. 107. 
2. Platanus; Occidentalis; aut Virginienſis. Park. Theat. 1427. 
Boerh. Ind. alt, Plat. PL 


ſon poſſeſꝭ d of a broad STERNUM. 
PLECHAS, Tawy as. The R of the Body, which is 
terminated on each vide by the Thighs; forward by the Pudenda, 
and backwards by the Anus. Hippocrates. | 
PLECTANE, TaixT@v9, or TAiyue. A Plexus, or Com- 
plication ot Veſſels. Plectanæ, Tazxraras, are the Cornua of 
the Uterus. ; 
PLECTRUM. A Name for the Styloide Proceſs of the Os 
Petroſum; for the Uvula ; and, in ſome Authors, for the Tongue. 
 PLEGMA. The ſame as PLECTANRE. | 
PLEGMARIA. See SELado. 
PLEIAS, aide, or TAs, in the Plural Number Pleiades, 
in Latin Vergiliæ, is a Conſtellation of ſeven Stars in the Si 
Taurus; but, in Hippocrates, it ſignifies the Fall of theſe Stars, which 
is at the End of Autumn, or about the latter End of October. 
This is what Galen intimates, Come 1. in 1 Epid. where he ſays, 
that Hippocrates plainly ſhews, that he knew the Fall of t 
% Pleiades to be the End of Autumn; which, therefore, by a 
compendious way of Expreſſion, he calls TAwias.” Thus Ga- 
len. And in Confirmation of what he ſays, we may often obſerve, 


that Hippocrates uſes the Words dd h,, to ſignity the End 


” PLEMMYRIS ly, the ( 

MYRIS; Tanupopis, is, properly, the ſame as TAywpurpa, 
and ſignifies the flowing of the Tide: as Heſjchius expounds it; 
but is, by a Metaphor, uſed to-expreſs a Redundance, or Over- 
flowing, of Humidities, or, as Galen expounds it, n, d- 


Tiles, © Plenty of Moiſture.” 


PLEMNE, Taipn, is expounded, in Galer's 2 by 
Tpoxs xavmis, © the Nave of a Wheel.“ The Word frequently 


occurs, Lib, de Fract. Plemne, m\npvuei, in the plural Number, 

as expounded by Heſpebins, are the Perforations round the Nave, 

or Axis, into which the Spokes of the Wheel are inſerted. Foeſivs, 
PLENILIUNUM. The Full Moon. At this Time, many 


Diſtempers are ſaid to be exaſperated; as Madneſs, the Epilepſy, 


* 


Ditorders ariſing from Worms, ASTRONOMIA. . 
PLENNA, Alva, the fame as BLENNA, Mucus, : 
PLERES ARCHONTICON. The Name of a compound 

cephalic Powder. Lemery Pharmacopte Univer ſelle, Blancard. 
PLEROSIS, Taiporrs, Replerion; or a recruiting a Body, 
worn out, or reduced, by Sicknels, or Evacuations. 
PLESMONE, Tanoporhi. Plenitude, Satiety, or Repletion. 
PLETHORA. Tape, from Abe, Plenitude. A Pleni- 
tude, or Redundance of Blood, and Humours, 


The Diſorders ariſing from a Defect of the Circulation of 
the Humours, are, in Nature, pretty much the ſame with thoſe 
1 roduced by their Stagnation. In this Caſe the 

ir is of great Importance, ſince, when admitted, it accelerates 
ſpontaneous Corruptions, which would otherwiſe be brought 
on more ſlowly ; ſo that the N and Cure of the 
former, are the ſame with thoſe of the latter; and from all 

_ theſe, the Nature, Cauſe, Effects, Signs, and Remedies of a 
Plethora may be duly underſtood, provided the following Cir» 
cumſtances are adverted to. | 


The Fluids of the human Body, are either crude, and, in ſome 
meaſure, partake of the Nature of the Aliments; or they have ac- 
uired thoſe Qualities which are peculiar to the human Fluids; 
ow, if we conſider what happens both to the crude and aſſi- 
milared Fluids of the human „ Whilſt the Circulation is di- 
miniſhed, it will evidently appear, that nearly the ſame Changes 
will happen to the Fluids, as if they bad been left to themſelves, 
and in a State of Reſt ; for the human Blood, when ſuffered to 
reſt for a few Moments, is ſeparated into Serum, and a red coagu- 
lated Subſtance. Now, when the Circulation is conſiderably di- 
minifhed, a Misfortune of the like Nature, of courſe, begins to 
be formed; and hence it is, that polypoſe etions are ſo fre- 


quently obferved after chronical Diſorders. But all crud- — 
— | men 


ments are, by the Efficacy of the Circulation of the Blood, aſ- 
ſimilated to the human Fluids. Now if the Circulation of the 
Humours is diminiſhed, the Aliments longer retain their ori- 
ginal Quality, and are ſpontaneouſly corrupted. 

It muſt be obſerved, that a free Acceſs of the Air accelerates 
all ſpontaneous Degenerations of the Humours ; for no Fer- 
mentation happens without the Approach of the Air, and whilſt 
the Atmoſphere is excluded, a Putrefaction of the Humours is 
far more ſlowly formed, than it would otherwiſe be. Thus, in 
dropſical Patients, ſtagnant Water often remains for ſome 
Months in the Abdomen, with ſcarce any Degree of Corruption 
but it ſoon becomes putrid upon the Acceſs of the Air. 

Whilſt, during the laſt Months of Geſtation, the Blood be- 
comes almoſt ſtagnant in the diſtended Veſſels of the Uterus, it 

does not become corrupted ; but, after bay 5s upon the Ap- 


proach. of the Air, the Lochia are highly fetid. After violent 


Contuſions, when the Blood remains under the ſound Skin, it 


hardly becomes putrid ; but, being gradually attenuated and ab- 
ſorbed, as it were, diſappears. But when blood taken from the 
Veins is expoſed to the free Air, it quickly becomes putrid, 

ence, whilſt, in the interior Parts of the Body, the Humours 
either become ſtagnant, or move ſlowly, oy ep not ſuddenly 
degenerate into a putrid State, when the Air has hot a free Ac- 
cels to them. | 3 

But as a Plethora, or increaſed Quantity of Fluids, retards 
their Circulation, ſo its Nature, Cauſes, Signs, and proper Re- 
medies, are to be deduced from the following Conſiderations : 


A Plethora is a larger Quantity of laudable Flood, than 
is capable of 1 thoſe Changes, which muſt neceſla- 


rily happen for the Purpoſes of Life, without inducing Diſeaſes. - 


A Redundance of laudable Blood is what we call a Plethora : 
Hence this Circumſtance can never, in its own Nature, be a 
Diſorder ; ſince it only ſuppoſes a preternatural Quantity of lau- 
dable Humours, whilſt, in every other reſpect, the Patient is 
ſound. Hence Helmont imagined, that a Plethora was unjuſtly 
claſſed among the Number of Diſeaſes, ſince, according to 
him, what is Iaudable, cannot be peccant in Quantity. Now 
a Plethoric Patient is ſuch an one, as is not as yet ſick, but at 
the ſame time is in ſuch a State of Plenitude, that, if the Hu- 
mours are more increaſed or rarefied by Heat, or any other 
Cauſe, the natural Functions are, by theſe means, injured, 
Hence a Plethoric Perſon may be ſound, though at the ſame 
time in the greateſt Danger; for, by an increaſed Heat of the 
circumambient Atmoſphere, the ſmalleſt Error with reſpect to 
the Non-naturals, or any violent Paſſion of the Mind, this ſound 
State may be changed into the moſt dangerous Diſeaſe. But it 
s impoſſible to prevent ſuch a Misfortune ſometimes happening 
to the moſt healthy Perſon. Hence Hippocrates, in Aphor. 3. 
Seck. 1. informs us, ** "That Perſons in a good Habit of Body 
« are in a State of Danger; and that, ſince they cannot long 
d continue in the ſame State, nor change for a better, they 
« muſt, of courſe, decline into a worſe ; for which Reafon 
« ſuch a State ought, with the greateſt Expedition, to be re- 
„% moved.“ 

A Plethora, therefore, does not import every Increaſe of the 


Humours, but _ an Augmentation of the laudable Juices. ' 


Hence Galen, in Meth. Medend. Lib. 13. Cap. 6. informs us, 
„That a mutual and equable Increaſe of the Fluids is called a 
% Plethora ; whereas, when the Body abounds with yellow or 
« black Bile, Phlegm, or ſerous Humours, the Diſorder is 
© called a Cacochymy, and not a Plethora.”. 

A Plethora was, by the Antients, diſtinguiſhed into that af- 
fecting the Veſſels, and that influencing the Strength. When 
the Veſlels are fo preternaturally turgid with the Jaudable 
Juices, that they are ready to break, the Misfortune is called 
lunply .a Plenitude, or Plethora of the Veſſels. But when the 
Veſſels are not too full of laudable Humours, but yet contain 
more than the weak vital Force is able to put into a due Circu- 
lation, the Diſorder is called a Plenitude, or Plethora, with re- 

to the Strength. Thus Galen, in his Treatiſe de Plenitu- 

ine, Cap. 3. informs us, That there are two Species of Ple 
« thoras, one affecting the Strength and vital Powers; and the 
other the Veſlels.” And in his Treatiſe de Curandi Ratione 
per Vmeſeftionem, Cap. G. he tells us, That the more heavy 
« a Perſon perceives himſelf, the more a Plethora, with re- 
e ſpec to the Strength, is increaſed ; whereas a Plethora, with 
<« reſpect to the Vellels, is diſcovered by a Senſe of Tenſion.” - 

But a Plethora, in the common Acceptation of the Word, 
is confined to the Veſſels, and in this Senſe we now conſider it, 


This Species of Plethora, then, is generated by eve 


Cauſe which produces a large Quantity of laudable Chyle 
and Blood, and at the ſame time hinders their Attenua- 
tion, Conſumption, and Perſpiration. 
By the Functions of Life, the Solids are neceſſarily worn, 


* 


the ſame time the Veins, being naturally lax, eaſily yield to the 


at ſuch times, greatly inflated, When, therefore, the chylo- 


lating Quality, increaſe the Circulation of the 


„ ſound, without Exerciſe; for though Aliments and Exerciſe 


and the Fluids diſſipated. Hence what is loſt, ought to be re. 
cruited by Aliments. If every Day as much is reſtored to the 
voy as is loſt, there remains a perfect Equilibrium, the moſt 
rfect Sign of confirmed Health; for Sandtorius has ſhewn, 
y his Experiments, that the Body is in the moſt perfect State 
of Health, when 1 4 after the Digeſtion of the Aliments, it 
returns to its uſual Weight. Now the Reſtitution of what is 
loſt, is produced by laudable Chyle, and the Blood formed of 
it. If, therefore, by whatever Cauſe, there is a larger Quan- 
tity of laudable Chyſe and Blood, than is ſufficient for reſtoring 
what is loſt, generated, there will be an Accumulation of ſu- 
perfluous Juices 8 produced, and ſuch an Accumulation 
will be greatly increaſed, if the Efficacy of thoſe Functions is 
diminiſhed, by which the Fluids ought to be attenuated, con- 
ſumed, and diſſipated, by the uſual Ways of Excretion. 


Among the other Cauſes of a Plethora, we may juſtly | 
reckon the great contraQtile Force of the chylopoetic Or- 
gans, Heart, and Arteries ; a lax Texture of the Veins, and 
other ſmall Veſſels ; mild Aliments, eafily convertible into 
Chyle ; much Sleep ; an ealy Mind ; a Want of due muſ- 
cular Motion, and habitual Evacuations of Blood; whether 
natural or artificial, | 


As for the contractile Face of the chyloportic O ; 
whilſt the Viſcera, ſubſervient to the S G the . 
into laudable Chyle, are ſound and ſtrong, there is a large Quan- 
tity of Chyle prepared from the Food and Drink ; and whilſt 
the like Strength remains in the Heart and Arteries, a laudable 
Blood-is generated from this large Quantity of Chyle ; whilſt at 
diſtending Fluid, and receive its ſuperfluous Quantity; unleſ 
Depletion of them is produced by 3 —— Mo- 
tion and Exerciſe ; for the more languid the Circulation is, 
the more Humours are accumulated in the Veins : Whereas, 
on the contrary, the briſker the Motion of the Flood is, the 
Arteries become the fuller, and the Veins the more empty : 
Whilſt Drunkards often deſtroy large Quantities of Liquor, they 
would be ſuffocated, unleſs the Veins were capable of receiv- 
ing the ſuperfluous Liquor; for which Reaſon their Veins are, 


Poetic Organs prepare a large Quantity of Chyle ; when the 
Viſcera, ſubſervient to Sanguification, convert this Chyle into 
Blood, and there is, at the ſame time, a Laxity of the Veins 
there muſt neceſſarily be a Redundance of laudable Blood accu- 
mulated. | . 

As for mild Aliments ; all acrid Subſtances, by their ſtimu- 
| Blood 3. and an 
increaſed Motion of the Blood diminiſhes the Quantity of the 
Juices : Mild Aliments, therefore, of the ripe, farinaceous kind, 
Broths prepared of Fleſh, the tender Fleſhes of young Animals, 
and ſoft Pot-herbs, from all which a large Quantity of laudable 
Chyle is generated, have a Tendency to produce a Plethora. 
As for much Sleep; it is ſhewn, under the Article Fipra, 
how plentiful Sleep conduces to the Relaxations of too rigid 
Fibres. Now the relaxed Veſſels eaſily yield to the diſtending 
Fluids, for which Reaſon they are the more filled. Beſides, 
during Sleep, what was loſt by the Functions of Senſation, and 
voluntary Motion, is reſtored. On the contrary, whilſt we are 
awake, what was accumulated during Sleep, is conſumed. 
Hence thoſe, who are fatigued by the Labours of the Day, riſe 
briſk and vigorous, after a ſalutary Sleep. When, therefore, 
any Perſon indulges himſelf in a great deal of Sleep, the more 
the Humours are daily accumulated, and the leſs of them is 
diſſipated, Hence ariſes a Plethora. Hence, alſo, it is, that 
Habits exhauſted by violent Diſorders are ſo happily reſtored 
by long Sleep; and Bears ſuſtain Life all the Winter by ſleeping, 
without any manner of Food. 1 

As for an eaſy Mind; that Serenity of Mind contributes 
greatly to the Preſervation of. Liſe, is ſufficiently obvious. Now 
the Effect of the beſt Health is a Plethora : Beſides, violent Paſ- 
ſions, and racking Cares, palpably prey on the Body. And Ga- 
len, in his Method. Medend. Lib. 14. Cap. 15. mentions the 
Cares of the Mind, among the other Methods of curing Obeſity 
or Fatneſs. | 

As for a Want of due muſcular Motion ; after Man, for the 
Puniſhment of his Sin, was ſentenced to earn his Bread by the 
Sweat of his Brow, bodily Exerciſe became neceſſary for the 
Preſervation of Health : Accordingly Perſons, who led delicate 
and idle Lives, are afflicted with the moſt terrible Diſorders. 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Victus Ratione Sanorum, Lib. 
1. informs us, That a Perſon, who eats heartily, cannot be 


e have different Effects, yet they mutually concur to the Pre- 
<< ſervation of Health; ſince Labour e Sen what is ſuper- 
ec fluous, whilſt Aliments and Drink recruit what is loft.” 
And in the ſame Treatiſe, Lib. 3. he orders us to conſider, 

„ Whe- 


4 whether the Aliments ſurpaſs the Exerciſe, or the Exerciſe 
% the Aliments, fince, when either happens, Diſeaſes are 
produced ; whereas, when they are equal, and duly pro- 


portioned to each other, Health is preſerved. _ | 
Such an Equilibrium, therefore, is requiſite between the Ali- 
ments and Exerciſe, that as much may be daily diſſipated, as is 
taken in by way of Aliment. Whilſt the ſame Quantity of 
Food is uſed, and the Exerciſe leſſened, a Plethora begins to be 
formed. When Horſes are well-fed in Stables, they ſoon be- 
come fat, but when exerciſed in hard Running for ſome Days, 
the additional Fat is ſoon diſfipated. _ Rs © 

4s for uſual Evacuations of Blood, whether natural or artifi- 
cial ; it is certain from Experience, that the oftener a Man is 
blooded, provided he is not quite weakened by it, his Veſſels are 
afterwards rendered more turgid with Blood. Women have ever 
Month a natural Evacuation of ſuperfluous Blood; and Men, 
accuſtomed to repeated Veneſections, are, about the uſual times 
of Veneſection, afflited with the ſame Diſorders Women la- 
bour under, in conſequence of a Retention of the Menſes : 
Thus at laſt theStrength of ſuch Men degenerates into the lax and 
feeble State of Woman. Mr. Dodart, in Hit. de ! Academie 
des Sciences, An. 170%. obſerves, that in a Man, not weakened 
by Veneſection, ſixteen Ounces of Blood taken from the Veins 
were reſtored in five Days time. Hence it is obvious, that re- 
| peated Veneſection diſpoſes to a Plethora, whilſt the Blood is, 
by that means, ſo ſoon regenerated, though the - By ren- 
dered leſs firm, more lax, and conſequently its Veſſels more 
caſily filled. I ſaw a Woman, who, on account of violent and 
often-returning Paſſions of Mind, was blooded above ſixty times 
in a Year, and became ſo fat, that in a few Months ſhe weighed 
one hundred and fifty Pounds more, than in her natural State; 
but the Blood, being daily regenerated, laid a Foundation for 
repeated Veneſections, till, her whole Strength being deſtroyed, 
ſhe fell into a Dropſy. It doth not, therefore, ſeem to be a lauda- 
ble Cuſtom for healthyPerſons to bleed frequently every Year, by 
way of Caution Prevention; ſince, by that means, the 
Body is weakened, and diſpoſed for the more eaſy -Repletion. 
Galen, who, in Meth. Madend. Lib. g. Cap. 5. in certain Diſ- 
orders, recommends frequent and bold Veneſections, till the 
Patient faints away, condemns this Cuſtom in the following 
manner : ** I hardly think it expedient to open a Vein often 
« every Year ; becauſe, in conjunction with it, the vital Spi- 
4c rits are evacuated ; and, if theſe are greatly diminiſhed, the 
c whole Habit is refrigerated, and all the natural Operations 
cc worle performed.” 


All the Effects of a Plethora depend upon that Rare- 
faction of the Blood, which is to be aſcribed to its increaſed 
Velocity, and the Heat ariſing therefrom, or to other Cauſes, 
only to be known from Obſervation. Hence ariſes a Dila- 
tation of the Arteries, both ſanguiferous and lymphatic, a 
Change of the Secretion, a Compreſſion of the ſanguiferous 
and lymphatic Veins, a Suffocation of the Circulation, an 
Inflammation, a Rupture of the Veſſels, a Suppuration, a 
Gangrene, and Death. « 


All the Effects of a Plethora depend on the Jorg aeg of the 
Fluids, When the Veſlels are furniſhed with too arge a 1 

tity of laudable Blood, there may ſtill be a State of Health pre- 
ſerved: But when, by whatſoever Cauſe, the Blood contained 
in the Veſſels is rarefied, then the Functions begin to be injured 
and impaired; and when, on ſuch an Occaſion, certain Changes 
appear in the Body, theſe are called the Effects of a Plethora; 
though they do not depend upon this Cauſe alone, ſince the 
Plethora is only the prediſpoſing, and the Rarefaction the ex- 
citing or occaſional Cauſe of them. From theſe two Cauſes, 
therefore, united, is formed the proximate Cauſe of theſe Pheno- 
mena ; and as the exciting Cauſe, that is, the Rarefaction, puts 
the Plethora in Action, which alone, except in an high Degree, 
would not ſoon prove hurtful, hence, in that Senſe, the Effects 
1 A Fen are ſaid to depend upon the Rarefaction of the 

uids. 


The Rarefattion of the Blood is to be 2 to its increaſed 5 


Velocity, and the Heat ariſing from that Circumſtance, When, 
in the ſame Time, a lar uantity of Blood flows thro* the 
Veſſels, its Velocity is ſaid to be increaſed ; but this cannot 
happen, without an increaſed Attrition of the Fluids on the Veſ- 
ſels. Hence ariſes Heat, and the Heat produces Rarefaction: 
But all the Cauſes, which, from Experience, ſeem to rarefy 
the Blood, ſeem to produce this Effect, by increaſing the Cele- 
rity of its Motion, and the Heat ariſing from that Circumſtance. 
Now a Rarefaction of the Blood is alone ſufficient to produce 
all thoſe Effects, which ariſe from a Plethora ; for if the Blood 
was doubly rarer than it is, it would be the ſame thing, with 
regard to the Veſſels, as if its Quantity was doubly increaſed. 
If, therefore, to a Plethora a Rarefaction of the Blood is added, 


all the Symptoms, capable of ariſing from a Plethora, will be 


augmented. . Hence it is obvious, why all thoſe Medicines and 
Diſeaſes, which, in conſequence of an increaſed Velocity of 
the Blood, induce Heat, and conſequently Rarefaction, pro- 
duce the 1 of a diſtending Plethora. When a pale and 
chilly Girl is affected with the'Small-pox, there forthwith arife 
a Heat, Redneſs, and inflammatory Tenſion of the Vellels, to- 
gether with an intolerable Head: ach ; not from an increaſed 
. of the Blood, but from its Rareſaction, produced by 
ar» Acceleration of its Motion, and a conſequent greater 

Hence ariſes a Dilatation both of the ſanguiferous and m- 
phatic Arteries. The Blood, when either increaſed in Quan- 
tity, or by Rarefaction, poſſeſſing more Space than it did be- 
fore, will neceſſarily dilate the Veſſels in which it is contained, 
more than before ; and hence both the Arteries and Veins 
will be diſtended, and the Blood cannot be ſo eaſily propelled 
from the Arteries into the too much diſtended Veins : Hence a 
greater Reſiſtance is made about the Extremities of the Arte- 
ries: For this Reaſon the Arteries will be more diſtended, by 
the Blood forced into them from the Heart. Now ſince, among 
the Cauſes enumerated by Phyſicians, why, from the ſame 
Blood, fo various Liquors are ſecreted in various Parts, we ma 
Juſtly reckon the various Proportions which the ſecreting Rami- 

cations bear to their Trunks, hence it is obvious, that, wh 
this Proportion is diſturbed by a Dilatation of the Arteries, 
the Secretions may, alſo, be diſturbed -by that means. 

As for a Compreſſion of the ſanguiferous and lymphatic Veins ; 
in moſt Parts of the Body, Veins run along with the Arteries 3 
and, when the Arteries are too tumid, they compreſs the ad- 
Jacent Veins, which are furniſhed with weaker Coats: The 
compreſſed Veins convey their contained Blood to the Heart; 
the Heart forces it into the Arteries, and the Veins being com- 
wg are Capable of receiving a ſmaller 159 of it: 
Hence a ſtill greater Dilatation of the Arteries ſucceeds; and 
at laſt, almoſt the whole Blood is accumulated in them, Whilli 
the Veins are more compreſſed and emptied. FS, 

As for a Suffecation of the Circulation of the Humours ; this 
mult neceſſarily happen, ſince, by theſe means, the Reſiſtance 
made to the Blood, to be convey'd out of the Left Ventricle of 
the Heart, is every Moment increaſed. Hence the Pulmona 
Veins cannot ſo eaſily convey the Blood into the Left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart ; For this Reafon the Blood will begin to be 


accumulated in the Veſſels of the Lungs ; the Reſiſtance made 


to the Right Ventricle of the Heart will be increaſed, and, at 
laſt, the Circulation of the Blood ſuffocated. Hence we 


obſerve, highly plethoric Perſons very red, with their ſmall 


Arteries dilated, and receiving the red Blood. At laſt ſuch 
Perſons, being, as it were, ſuffocated, begin to aſſume a livid 
Colour, and often die ſuddenly ; unleſs, either by Nature or 
Art, the Veſlels are relieved, by leſſening the Quantity of 
Blood, and, conſequently, diminiſhing its Heat and * 


faction. 
As for an Inflammation; this muſt neceſſarily happen, on 


account of the groſs Humours which have entered the too mych 
dilated Orifices of the minute Veſſels, and which cannot paſs 
* the ee 555 - pap f | 1 
s for a Rupture of the Veſſels ; this happens principally in 

thoſe Tas 1 W Vet e moſt n Hence it is, wy 
in plethoric Patients, Arteries breaking in the Brain ſo often 
produce mortal Apoplexies: Hence, ufo, it is, that Spittings 
of Blood are ſo frequently obſerved to ariſe from a Rupture of 
the Pulmonary Veſlels, by the diſtending Blood in plethoric 
Patients, 
A. for a Suppuration and a Gangrene ; theſe are the com- 
2 erminations of an Inflammation, which cannot be re- 
ſolved. f | 

As for Death ; this ſeems to happen, becauſe the too much 
diſtended Veſſels make ſo great a Reſiſtance to the Heart, that 
it cannot diſcharge its Contents. Hence the Circulation is ſuf- 
focated : Or, becauſe the args Veſlels, being too turgid with 
Blood, compreſs the minute Veſſels in the Brain, Cerebellum, 
and Nerves ; or, when, in conſequence of a Rupture of the 
Veſſels, the Humours neceſſary to Life are evacuated ; or, 
laſtly, when, in conſequence of a Rupture of the Veſlels, the 


extravaſated Fluids deſtroy the Actions of the Viſcera, more 


immediately ſubſervient to Life. 


A Plethora then, when preſent, is eaſily known] and its 
future Effects readily foreſeen. 


A preſent Plethora is known, if the Cauſes which generate 
too large a Quantity of laudable Blood, and which are already 


enumerated, have preceded ; if there is a great Redneſs in the | 


whole Body, eſpecially in thoſe Parts in which the Veſſels 2 
naked, and uncovered with Skin, as in the Corners of the 

the internal Parts of the Noſtrils, the Mouth, Fauces, and 

Lips; if a great Heat is perceived, even at * 
Ji | | | 


yes, the Tunica Adnata, the internal Parts of the Eye-lids ; _ 


PLE 
the Body 3 if the Veins are inflated, and the Pulſe ftr 


full ; if, after violent Exerciſe, art increaſed Heat of the Atmo- 
ſphere, Wine, or any other heating Subſtances, the Patients 


and 


perceive, in all their Muſcles, a ſoft, full, diſtending Tumor, to- 

ether with a certain Immobility, ſo that they can hardly clinch 
their Fingers ; then they begin to be ſluggiſh, lethargic, and 
have a Diſcharge of Tears from their Eyes. 

In forming the Prognoſtic of a Plethora, we foreſee, that 
all the Symptoms already enumerated will happen ; and particu- 
larly, that the Functions of the whole Brain will be diſturbed, 
becauſe, in the Head, all the Parts are naturally full. Hence, 
when the large Veſſels full of red Blood are diſtended, the other 
ſmaller Veflels will be comprefled ; becauſe the Bones of the 
Cranium cannot yield. Hence all the Diſorders of the Brain, 
from the ſlighteſt Vertigo to the moſt fatal Apoplexy, may ariſe 
from a Plethora. 


A Plethora is cured by Veneſection, Exerciſe, Watchings ; 
a ſharp and acrid Diet, after due Evacuations ; and by a 
gradual Omiſſion of theſe Evacuations. 


By V-neſeftim. A Redundance of laudable Blood is the 
Cauſe of all the Misfortunes already enumerated. Every thing, 
therefore, which diminiſhes this Redundance, is beneficial. But 
this is beſt done by Veneſection, immediately after which all 
the Symptoms are relieved, A Phyſician never practiſes more 
rationally, than when he imitates the Ways and Methods, 
which Neture herſelf takes, in Pres : Diſorders. Now we 
ſee, that both in Health, and under Diſeaſes, a Plethora, ariſe- 


ing either from a Redundance or Rarefaction of the Blood, is 


happily removed by a ſalutary Hzmorrhage, eſpecially from the 
Noſtrils. Hence, in young Perſons, in a perfect State of Health, 
at that Period of their Lives, when their Veſſels, now become- 
ing ſtronger, begin more forcibly to reſiſt the Fluids, ſuch 
Evacuations of Blood are fo frequently falutary, eſpecially in the 
Spring, when the Heat increaſes. For the ſame — alſo, 
æmorrhages from the Noſe have often proved ſalutary in the 
moſt violent and acute Diſorders: Now Phyſicians, imitatinę 
theſe Efforts of Nature, order the Quantity of Blood to be le 
ſened by Veneſection; and if Symptoms indicate, that the Ar- 
teries are only highly diſtended, and the Veins collapſed, be- 
cauſe the Blood cannot paſs from the Arteries to the Veins, 
which frequently happens in acute, inflammatory Diſorders, 
then ſome of them venture to order Arteriotomy ; and, as 
in large Arteries this cannot be done without Danger, the ſame 
Effect may more ſafely be produced by opening many ſmall Ar- 
teries by Scarifications, inal Profoer Alpinus, in his Treatiſe 
de Medicina AMgyptiorum, informs us, that the Zgyprians, amon 
whom theſe acute Diſorders are frequent, greatly eſteem ſuc 
Scarifications. 
Some, eſpecially of the Followers of Helmont, condemned 
Veneſection, as a Practice both cruel and uſeleſs : They be- 
lieved, that, by Abſtinence from Aliments and Drink, the Re- 
dundance of the Humours was more effectually leſſened, ſince, 
by inſenſible Perſpiration, and the other Excretions, ſeveral 
Pounds of Humours are daily evacuated; which, however, are 
reſtored by Aliments and Drink. Hence they maintained, that 
ſince the natural Excretions continued to diminiſh the Fluids, 
whilſt what was loſt was not reſtored by Aliments and Drink, 
there was a greater Diminution of the Fluids, by Abſtinence 
for twenty-four Hours, than by the boldeſt VeneſeRion : But 
by this Method the moſt ſubtile Humours are only diſſipated 
from the Body, whilſt the red, thick Blood, diſtending the lar- 
ger Veſſels, is hardly diminiſhed ; which is the Circumſtance 
moſt required ; and all the Humours become more acrid, whilſt 
no new Chyle is mixed with the Blood. | 3 
But tho' Veneſection leſſens the Redundance of the Blood, 
et it not only leaves the Body equally ſubject to Repletion, 
but even diſpoſes more to the Generation of a freſh Plethora, 
as we have already obſerved. Hence it is neceſſary the Body 
ſhould be rendered ſo firm, as that it may not eaſily, for the 
future, accumulate a Redundance of Blood. | 
. for Exerciſe ; this not only diſſipates what was retained 
during a State of Reſt, but, alſo, to corroborate the Solids, 
that they do not eaſily yield to the Fluids they contain. Thus 
we rarely find Perſons daily accuſtomed to hard Labour, ple- 
thoric, even though they ſhould be highly voracious : But Ex- 
erciſe is not proper, till by Veneſection the Veſſels are emptied; 
otherwiſe, being diſtended, a Rupture of them would very 
readily happen. 
A. for Watchings ; much Sleep is reckon'd among the Cauſes 


of Plenitude; ſo that Watching muſt produce the oppoſite 


As for a ſharp and acrid Diet after due Evacuations ; ſoft 
Aliments ealily changed by the Chylopoetic Organs, afford a 
wy Ny 


daily inereaſe 


of Chyle. Hence the Quantity of Blood is 
unleſs, by violent Exerciſe, the ſuperfluous Hu- 
2 


the Diaphr 


mours are diſſipated. Hence Nature has ſupplied new-born In- 
fants with an highly ſoft Milk, already changed in the Mother”, 
1 becauſe, in that Age, a very quick, and daily Increaſe 
of the Humours is requiſite. But when the contrary is re- 
quired, as in the Cure of a Plethora, for Inſtance, then harder 
Aliments of a more difficult Digeſtion, and acrid, aromatic, 
and ſtimulating Subſtances, prove beneficial ; becauſe, by this 
means, leſs Chyle, and, conſequently, all other Circumſtances 


being alike, lefs Blood will be generated ; and the Motion of 


the Humours being increaſed by acrid ſtimulating Subſtances, an 
Accumulation of them will not ſo eaſily happen. But before 
the Quantity of the diſtending Fluids is leſſened by Evacuants, 
acrid Subſtances are highly pernicious, leſt a Rupture of the too 
full Veſſels ſhould happen upon an Increaſe of the Motion of 
the Blood by means of ſtimulating Subſtances. 

As for the gradual Omiſſian of uſual Evacuations ; we have 


already obſerved how much 11 Veneſections diſpoſe to a 
frequent Plethora. Hence theſe 


vacuations are to be omitted; 
but this is not to be done all at once, becauſe all ſudden Changes 
from uſual to unaccuſtom'd things are bad, eſpecially in this Caſe; 
for by frequent Veneſections the Body is habituated to accumu- 
late a large Quantity of Blood, which unleſs removed, will pro- 
duce all the Effects of a Plethora: For this Reaſon, ſuch uſual 
Evacuations are to be gradually leſſened as to their Quantity, 
and a greater Interval of Time put betwixt them, that they 
may be gradually diminiſhed without any Danger. In taking 
ſuch Meaſures, we imitate the ſalutary Method of Nature, about 
the Time when the Menſes begin to prove defective in Women; 
for then this Evacuation is naturally and gradually diminiſhed in 

uantity, and its Returns appear at longer Intervals, till it at 
laſt totally ceaſes, But, when the Menſtrual Diſcharge ceaſes 
ſuddenly, it is generally productive of terrible Conſequences, 
Van Sweiten. : 

PLETHORICUS. An Epithet for a Perfon abounding 
with Blood, or labouring under a Pletbora. 

PLETHRON. The ſixth Part of a Stadium. 

PLEURA. The Pleura is a Membrane which adheres ve! 
cloſely to the inner Surface of the Ribs, Sternum, and Muſculi 
Intercoſtales, Sub-coſtales, and Sterno-coſtales, and to the con- 
vex Side of the Diaphragm. It is of a very firm Texture, 
and plentifully ſtored with Blood-veſſels and Nerves, in all 
which it reſembles the Peritonzum, and, likewiſe, in that it is 
made up of an inner true membranous Lamina, and a cellular 
Subſtance on the Outſide, which is a Production or Continua- 
tion of the Lamina. 

The cellular Portion goes quite round the inner Surface of 
the Thorax, but the membranous Portion is diſpoſed in a dif- 
ferent manner. Each Side of the Thorax has its particular 
Pleura, entirely diſtin&t from the other, and making, as it 
were, two great Bladders, ſituated laterally with refpe& to each 
other, in the great Cavity of the Breaſt, in ſuch a manner, as 
to form a double Septum, or Partition, running between the 
Vertebræ and the Sternum, their other Sides adhering to the 
Ribs and Diaphragm. | 

This particular Duplicature of the two Pleurz is termed 
Mediaſtinum. The two Laminæ, of which it is made up, are 
cloſely united together near the Sternum and Vertebræ; but in 
the Middle, and toward the lower Part of the fore Side, they 
are ſeparated by the Pericardium and Heart. A little more 
backward they are parted in a tubular Form, by the ¶ſopha- 
gus, to which they ſerve as a Covering ; and in the moſt poſte- 
rior Part, a triangular Space is left between the Vertebræ and 
the two Pleurz from above downward, which is filled princi- 
pally by the Aorta. a 5 

Before the Heart, from the Pericardium to the Sternum, the 
two Laminæ adhere very cloſely, and there the Mediaftinum is 
tranſparent, except for a ſmall Space near the upper Part, where 
the Thymus is fituated ; fo that in this Place there is naturally 


no Interſtice, or particular Cavity. The apparent Separation is 


owing entirely to the common Method of raiſing the Sternum, 
as was plainly demonſtrated by Bartholinus, in his Treatiſe of 
„ publiſhed at Paris in 1676. 

The Mediaſtinum does not commonly terminate along the 
Middle of the Inſide of the Sternum, as the common Opinion 
has been. I demonſtrated, ſays Vinſow, in 1715. to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, that, from above downward, it 
inclines toward the Left Side ; and that if, before the Thorax 
is opened, a ſharp Inſtrument be run through the Middle of the 
Sternum, there will be almoſt the Breadth of a Finger between 
the Inſtrument and the Mediaftinum, provided that the Ster- 
num remain in its natural Situation, and the Cartilages of the 
Ribs be cut at the Diſtance of an Inch from it, on each Side. 

From all this we ſee, not only that the Thorax is divided into 
two Cavities, entirely ſeparated from each other, by a middle 
Septum without any Communication; but, alſo, that, by the 
Obliquity of this Partition, the Right Cavity is greater than the 
ncertainty of Tre- 


Left; and hence we may judge of the 
panning 


panning the Sternum, which the Antients have recommended 
in ſome Caſes. | ? 

The cellular Portion of the Pleura connects the membranous 
Portion to the Sternum, Ribs, and Muſcles; to the Diaphragm, 
Pericardium, Thymus, and Veſſels; and, in a Word, to what- 
ever lies near the convex Side of the membranous Portions of 
the Pleura. It, likewiſe, inſinuates itſelf between the Laminæ 
of the Duplicature, of which the Mediaſtinum is formed, and 
unites them together, It even penetrates the Muſcles, and 
communicates with the cellular Subſtance in their Interſtices, 
all the Way to the Membrana Adipoſa on the external convex 
Side of the Thorax. In this the Pleurareſembles the Peritonæum. 

The Surface of the Pleura, turned to the Cavities of the 
Breaſt, is continually moiſten'd by a lymphatic Seroſity, which 
ouſes through the fore of the membranous Portion. This 
Fluid is ſaid to be ſecreted by imperceptible Glands ; but the 
Exiſtence of theſe Glands has not been hitherto demonſtrated. 

The Arteries and Veins of the Pleura are principally Rami- 
fications of the Intercoſtals ; and theſe Ramifications are ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and, for the moſt part, very ſmall. The 
Mammariz Internæ and Diaphragmaticæ, likewiſe, ſend 
Branches hither, which communicate very frequently with 
thoſe that come from the Intercoſtals. | 

The Mediaſtinum has particular Veſſels called the Arteriæ 
and Vene Madiaſtinæ, which are commonly Branches of the 
Subclaviæ. The Mammariæ Interne ſend, likewiſe, Ramifi- 
cations to the fore Part of it, the Diaphragmaticæ to the lower 
Part, and the Intercoſtales and CE ſophagzz to the back Part. 

The Nerves are Ramifications of the true Intercoſtales, call'd 
otherwiſe Coſtales, and Dorſales. Near the Vertebræ, they 
communicate with the great Sympathetic Nerves, improperly 
called Intercoſtales, and but very little with the middle Sympa- 
thetici, or thoſe of the Eighth Pair. 

The Pleura ſerves in general for an inner Integument to the 
Cavity of the Thorax. The Mediaſtinum cuts off all Commu- 
nication between the two Cavities, and hinders one Lung from 
prefling on the other, when we lie on one Side, It, likewiſe, 
forms 2 for the Heart, Pericardium, and CEſophagus 
and is continued over the Lungs, 

Before we leave the Pleura, it muſt be obſerved, that theſe 
Portions of it which adhere immediately to the Ribs, may be 
looked upon as the Perioſteum of their inner Sides. This Adheſion 
keeps the Pleura ſtretched, and hinders it from ſlipping or giving 
way. It, alſo, renders this Membrane extremely ſenſible of 


the leaſt Separation cauſed ” a coagulated Lymph, or accumu- 
lated Blood; the nervous 


ilaments being, likewiſe, in this 
Caſe, very much compreſſed in Inſpiration, by the Swelling of 
the Intercoſtal Muſcles. Winſlow's Anatomy. | 
PLEURITIS, As“, %, from Ta:ves, the PLEURA. A 
Pleuriſy, or Inflammation of the PLEURA. See PeRIPNEv- 


MONIA; : | 
PLEURON, masvesy. The ſame as PLEURA. 


PLEUROPNEUMONIA. The Name of a Diſtemper, 


conſiſting of a Complication of a Pleuriſy, and Peripneumony. 
PLEUROR THOPN CEA, according to Blancard, is a Pleu- 
riſy, in which the Patient cannot breathe without keeping his 
Neck erect. 
PLEXUS, in Anatomy, is a kind of Net-work, or Com- 
lication of Veſſels. Thus a Congeries of Veſſels within the 
Brain is call'd Plexus Choroides, Reticularis, or Retiformis, A 
Plexus of Nerves is an Union of two or more Nerves, form- 
ing a ſort of Ganglion, or Knot. 
LICA POLONICA. In Poland and Lithuania, this Diſ- 
order is endemial, and well known. It conſiſts in a preterna- 


tural Bulk of the Hairs, which, being firmly conglutinated and 


wrapped up in inextricable Knots, aftord a very monſtrous and 
unſeemly Spectacle. When theſe are cut, the Blood is diſ- 
charged from them, the Head racked with Pain, the Sight im- 

ired, and the Patient's Life frequently endangered. This 

isfortune is principally incident to the * who live in thoſe 
Countries. Though it ſeems difficult to account for this Diſ- 
order, and aſſign its true Cauſes, we ſhall, nevertheleſs, make 
an Attempt of this Kind. What, therefore, contributes not 
a little to its Production, is the ſordid and naſty manner of Life 
to which theſe People are addicted; for they rarely comb their 
Hairs, ſleep in low, moiſt Rooms, and drink large Quantities 
of Brandy. The Waters, alſo, concur and aſſiſt in the Gene- 
ration of this Diſorder. Hence Gehema, in Epiſt. ad Bonte- 
toe de Plica Polonica, is juſtly of Opinion, that the Cauſes of 
this Diſeaſe is lodged in ſome particular Waters of Poland, 
which, if either drank, or uſed for waſhing the Body, produce 
the Plica; which he confirms by the Fate of two Soldiers, who, 
when r to waſh their Bodies, had ſcarce immerſed their 
Heads in the Water of a certain Pond, before their Hairs were 


contracted into many Folds. Beſides theſe Cauſes, we ſuppoſe 
an hereditary Fault convey'd from the Parents, and which con- 
tiſts in too great a Bulk of the Pores aud bulbous Hairs under 


the Skin of the Head. Hence the thick and glutinous nutri- 
tious Juice, produced by their coarſe Aliments, and impure 
Waters, is, by the Heat excited by their drinking Brandy, 
forced into the Cavities of the Hairs, and, ſweating through 
their Pores, produces this terrible Diſorder. Hoffman. de Mord. 
cert. ; propre : | 
This Diſorder, unleſs the peccant Matter is convey'd to the 
Hairs, is very dangerous ; and violent Symptoms are produced 
in almoſt all the Parts of the Body, where it is depoſited and 


lod | 
Fee if Nature, in a ſalutary and critical manner, throws the 
peccant Matter to the Haits, an unſeemly Twiſting of them is 
roduced, whilſt the Patient remains free from every other 
ymptom; fince Nature generally throws the Remains of the 
peccant Matter to the Hairs, the Diſorder of which is, by 
many, ſupported to the Ends of their Lives, without any in- 
conſiderable Inconvenience. | | x 

If the folded or twiſted Hairs are raſhly cut off, Blindneſs, 
and other terrible Symptoms, are excited, not becauſe, as ſome 
think, the Head is by this means expoſed to Cold, which might 
be prevented by wearing a Cap; but becauſe the Subſtance, in 
which Nature uſed 3 the peccant Matter, is removed, 
and a free Evacuation of the ſordid Humours by that means 

revented. And in this Diſorder the ſame happens as in old 

lcers, which, unleſs the Body is firit well cleanſed, cannot 
be healed up without the greateſt Danger. Nor is it ſafe to 
cloſe Fontanels, which have been kept open for a conſiderable 
time, 

When the peccant Matter is no longer lodged in the Body, 
the Plicæ, or Twiſtings of the Hair, are es — 
moved; and if we are abſolutely certain, that ſuch a Mat- 
ter is no longer in the Body, which, however, is hard to be 
known, the Plicw, or I wiſtings, may be cut off, 

A perfe& Method of curing this Diſorder is, in m Cn, 
unknown ; undoubtedly, becauſe in thoſe Parts of Poland in 
which this Diſeaſe is endemial, there have been few Phyſicians, 
who, from what is commonly known of the Nature and Cure 
of the Plica Polonica, have been able to lay down a rational 
and judicious Plan for treating it. ; 

Tis certain, that Purging and Veneſection are ſo far from 
being beneficial in this Diſorder, that they often prove hurtful, 
Thus the Rector of the Academy of Zamoſca informs the 
Phyſicians of Padua, that, if they atteinpt the Cure of this Diſ- 
order by common Purgatives, the Patient will be render'd 
worſe, — theſe, inſtead of correcting and ſubduing the 
peccant Humours, throw them into violent Commotions, and 
more effectually diſtribute them through the whole Body; in 
conſequence of which, intenſe Pains are produced in all its 
Members. Hercules Saxonia is of the ſame Opinion, and con- 
firms this Doctrine by various Inſtances of Perſons rendered 
blind, lame, and ſubjected to other Misfortunes, by uſing Pur- 


| aj in the Beginning of the Plica Polonica, as, alſo, in the 


urvy. | 

Tb, therefore, moſt ſafe and expedient, as ſoon as poſſible, 
to ſolicit the peccant Matter to the Hairs, to which it naturally 
tends. And this Intention, as we learn from Experience, is, of 
all others, the moſt effectually anſwered by Lotions prepared of 
Bears-breech. Sennertus, 

PLICHAS, u. The ſame as PLECHAs, 

PLINIA. | 


The Characters are 
It hath a Bell - ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 


is divided into five ents at the Margin; from whoſe Cup 

riſes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a globular, ſoft, 

e gg Fruit, in which is included one of the ſame 
orm. | — 

Miller mentions but one Sort of Plinia; which is, 

Plinia fructu croceo odorato. Plum. Nov. Gen, 

This Plant was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in the ft 
Indies, who gave it this Name, in Honour to Pliny the famous 
Natural Hiſtorian, Miller's Dit. 

PLINTHIUM, bier. A Name of ſeveral Machines 
for making Extenſion. One of theſe is deſcribed by Oribafius, 
de Laqueis, Cap. 13. He, alſo, deſcribes two more, in his 
Treatiſe de Machinamentis, Cap. 8. one of which he calls NVilei 


Plinthium. 
PLINTHITIS, Ta1637:5. A Species of Alum, called, alſo, 


PLAciT1s. 

PLOTES. A Name for the Mugil, in Oribafius, Collee?. 
Medicinal. Lib. 2. Cap. 58. 

PLUMACEOLUS. A Pledget, Bolſter, or Compreſs. 

PLUMACEUS. An Epithet for certain Magiſteries in 
Zwelfer, importing their being extremely fine, and ſoft as Fea- 


thers, or Down. 


The Characters are; ba | 
The Root is fibrous, thick, fleſby, W 


% 


- 


Leaves art alternate and entire. The End of the ſhort Pedicle 
unfolds itſelf into a monophyllous, quinquehd, and very hairy 
Calyx, ſhaped like a Tube, in whoſe Centre is ſeated the Ovary 
furniſhed with its proper Tube. On the Apex of the Ovary, 
ows a monopetalous Flower, conſiſting of a long Tube, which 
= its upper Part expanded into a Circle, fo as to reſemble the 
Flower of Jeſſamin ; theſe Flowers are diſpoſed in Spikes. 
The Seed is oblong and acuminated. 
Boerhauve mentions two Species of Plumbage ; which are, 
1. Plumbago quorumdam. Tourn. Inſt. 140. Boerh. Ind. 
7. Dentellaria, Office. Plumbago Plinii. Ger. 11 
Emac. 1254. Raii Hiſt. 1. 304. Dentellaria Rondeletii. J. B. 
2. 941. Lepidium Dentellaria diftum. C. B. P. 97. Lept- 
dium Monſpelincum Dentellaria dictum. Park. Theat. 885. 
LEADWORT. | 
The Stalks of this Leadwort are but weak and flender, 
clothed with long, narrow, whitiſh, 
encompaſs them. The Flowers grow in ſhort thick Spikes, 
ſmall and purple, of a ſingle Leaf cut into five Segments, which 
are ſucceeded by rough, hairy, naked, ſolitary Seeds. The 


Root is large and thick, and the whole Plant is hot and biting, 
like Lepidium. | 4 

This is a Plant ſeldom or never uſed. It is of an hot, and 
even a cauſtic Nature, like Pellitory of Spain; and has been 
made uſe of, like that, for the Tooth- ach; it is ſaid, that, even 
held in the Hand, it will cure the Pain of the Teeth. Miller's 
Bot. Wo "RE g on 
1 2. Plumbago Cey lanenſis, folio ſplendente Ocymaſtri, flore 

o. l 

P.umBAGo. Plumbage. The ſame as MoLYBD RNA. 

PLUMBUM. Lead. | 8 5 

The Greet Authors frequently uſe the ſame Name to expreſs 
both Lead and Tin; and, accordingly, their Latin Tranſlators 
interpret «awirse9s, both by Plumbum and Stannum. Geo, 
Agricola mentions three Kinds of Plumbum, one white, which 
we call Tin; another of an Aſh-colour, which we call Bi/muth ; 
and the third livid, which is our Lead. | | 


Tas Forms oF 1iTs Ort: 


Lead is ſeldom found pure in the Mines, and has different- 
coloured Ores, viz. black, yellow, and aſh- coloured; it is, 
alſo, found in red, or white rocky Stone, and ſometimes in 
the Form of Dice, with ſhining Lead-coloured Surfaces ; and, 
ſometimes mixed with white, yellow, or green Fluors. There 
are many Lead Mines in Spain, Italy, and Germany; but the 
richeſt are thoſe of England. 

The Ore is of a poiſonous Quality, eſpecially with regard 
to Brutes. They who live near where it is waſhed, ſays 
«© Mr. Beaumont, can neither keep Dog nor Cat, nor any 
& Sort of Fowl, but they all die in a ſhort time. He adds, 
that, not only Calves, but even Children, have been known 
* to be kill'd, by only being in Houſes where Lead-ore had 
© been kept ſome time; and that if any Sort of Cattle fed 
6 often on the Graſs, on which the Steam which riſes from 
e the Smelting of Lead, falls, they all die ſoon after. Phil. 
Collect. i 


DIFFERENCES OF ITs ORE, 


There is a very conſiderable Difference between the Ores of 
different Mines. Some is ſo like Steel, that the Workmen 
call it Steel- ore; which being of more difficult Fuſion than or- 
dinary, they mix other Ore with it. There is another, which, 
from its Readineſs to vitrify, and its Uſe in glazing the Potters 
Veſſels, is called Potter's Ore. | 
Our Englif Lead-ores are reducible to three Claſſes ; the 
firſt, thoſe which, in the ordinary ways of Melting, afford from 
thirty to forty Pounds of Metal, for. every hundred Weight of 
Ore, The ſecond, from forty-five to ſixty. The third, from 


fixty to eighty. 
; LEA D conTAins SILVER. 


The Lead found in ſome Parts of England, contains from 
five to ten Pounds of Silver in a Tun Weight ; which they get 
out by teſting, and recover the Lead without any great Waſte, 

The Lead of many Mines, being ſkilfully treated, affords 
Silver; but the Quantity of Silver in the Ore; does not hold 
in Proportion to the tity of Lead. Mr. Boyle cauſed 
ſome Lead-ore to be tried, which, being the moſt promiſing he 
had ever known, gave him Hopes of ſome conſiderable Quan- 
tity of Silver: But though it proved ſo rich in Lead, as to afford 
after the Rate of ſeventy Pounds to the Hundred ; yet one of 
the moſt expert Artiſts in Europe could not extract one Grain 
of Silver from it. Yet a Piece of Lead-ore was brought from 
Ireland, which ſeemed ſo light in the Lump, that he thought 
it ſcarce deſerved to be wrought for Lead; which, however, 
was found upon Trial, fo well ſtored with Particles of Silver, 
that he encouraged the Owner of the Mine to work it. 

I . 


4 


een Leaves, which 


though a cheap and common Metal, has yet a great Afﬀinity . 
with Gold, at leaſt in point of Weight, which ſeems to be the 


How $MELTED. | 

Some Lead-ore requires no previous Preparation to its being 
ſmelted, unleſs by grinding. They barely throw it upon a 
Wood-fire, or a Fonds, where the Metal running into a 
Baſon in the Hearth, they ladle it out, and caſt it into an iron 
Mould, which gives it the Form of what we call Pigs. 

In the Lead-works at Mendip, in Somerſerſbire, the Method 
of procuring the Metal is thus delivered by Mr. Glanvil, in 
Phil. Tranſat. No. 39. When they have got the Ore they 
beat it ſmall, then waſh it clean in a running Stream, and 
<« then ſift it in iron Rudders, They next make an Hearth, or 
© Furnace, of Clay, or Fire-ſtone; and therein build their 
„Fire, which they light with Charcoal, and keep up with - 
6 young oaken Gads, blown with Bellows. After the Fire is 
< lighted, and the Fire-place hot, they throw the Lead-ore 
© on the Wood, which melts down into the Furnace ; and, 
«© then with an iron Ladle they take it out, and caſt it in 
Sand into any Form they pleaſe. ” 2 

Lead is the heavieſt Body, after Mercury. Hence melted 
Lead conſtitutes a Fluid of the third Order of Gravity; where- 
in all Bodies, - whether m=talline or not, excepting Gold and 
Mercury, might float, if there were no other Caule to the 
oY | 
If all the Impurities of Lead could be perfectly purged away, 
its Weight might nearly approach to that of Mercury, Ac- 
cordingly, in analyſing this Metal, it is ſaid to yield a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of Mercury; though what the other Ingre- 
dient is, united with the Mercury, ſeems hard to ſay. Lead, 


moſt diſtinguiſhing and immutable Character of Gold; and 
what makes the Reſemblance ftill cloſer is, that Lead does not 
mix with any Metals, except thoſe allowed to be Mercurial ones. 
Lead proves extremely ſimple in all Kinds of Trials. 
It is not fixed, but fumes in the Fire ; and, after continuing 
in Fuſion, penetrates moſt of the Veſſels hitherto uſed. 

t is the ſofteſt of all Metals, eaſily ductile, and the leaft 
elaſtic or ſonorous. There is no Metal whoſe Figure is ſo 
eaſily changed; and hence it proves very ductile, and eaſily 
flexible, though not capable of being drawn out into ſuch ſim- 
ple, fine, coherent Parts, as Gold, | 

It diminiſhes the Sound of other Metals, when mixed with 
them. This Property follows from its Softneſs ; for, if two 
equal leaden Balls be ſtruck with equal Velocities againſt each 
other, they will both remain fixed in the Point of Contact, with- 
out any Vibration or Reſilition; ſo that of courſe no Sound 
can be produced. Tis on account of this Unelaſticity of Lead, 
that it has been uſed by Dr. Wallis, Mr. Huygens, and others, 
for determining the Laws of Percuſſion. By this Property, 
alſo, Lead ſhould appear to be nearly allied to Gold, which is 
the next leaſt ſonorous or ſpringy of all Metals. Accordingly 
ſeveral Experiments have been produced, to prove that Lead, 
melted, always either contains, or generates, ſome Portion of 
Gold, M. ; hr aſſures us, that taking a Quantity of Sil- 
ver, and ſeparating it from all heterogeneous Matter by teſting 
with Lead, then putting a Piece of it in Aqua- fortis, a little 
Gold fell to the Bottom. And, upon adding Copper to the 
Aqua- fortis, the Silver was precipitated, 

ead melts the ſooneſt of all Metals, except Tin, even long 
before it ignites; and thus grows ſcurfy, N vitrifies, 
and, being now fuſed, it paſſes through any, Veſſel. A 
Quantity of Lead, being ſet over the Fire in ail iron Ladle, 
no ſooner begins to run, than its Surface appears exceed- 
ingly bright, and ſhines like Mercury ; but its Face ſoon 
alters, and you diſcern a Cloud in it, which gradually increaſes, 
till the whole Surface appears darkened with a duſty Scoria, 
This Duſt being blown away with Bellows, there ftrait ariſes 
a new Supply; and ſo on till the whole Lead is thus converted 
into Scoriæ, which are only the Matter of the Lead gently 
calcined. A more violent Fire vitrifies them ; that is, converts 
them into an heavy, brittle, pellucid, elaſtic, ſonorous Matter, 
called Glaſs ; into which other Metals are indeed convertible, 
but Lead the eaſieſt ; and which is of ſuch a penetrating Na- 
ture, that it runs through all the common Crucibles, almoſt as 
Water through a Sieve. 

The Calx of Lead has een the Appearance of Lead; 
and yet by only expoſing it to a ſtrong Fire, and adding a little 
Iron-filings, or any unctuous inflammable Matter, the Lead is 
eaſily recovered. 

And if, while the Lead is in Fuſion, it be kept 2 
ſtirring with a Spatula, it turns into a red Powder, called Mi- 
nium, or Rad- lead; in which Operation this is farther obſerva- 
ble, that the Lead augments in Weight. . 

Lead throws up light Bodies that are caſt into it ; vitrifies 
with the baſer Metals ; and, having ſo done, carries them alot 

| * ; Wl 


lo 


2 R 


with it from the Cavity of the Teſt ; thus leaving onl Gold 
and Silver behind, ſeparated from the reſt. After Fuſion, it 

uickly returns, in the Cold, to a ſolid Maſs, though more 

owly than Tin. Lead diſſipates all Meta's teſted with it, on 
the Cupel, except Gold and Silver ; which is a Property, that 
had we been unacquainted with, all our Treaſures of Gold and 
Silver had lain in little Compaſs ; this being of principal Uſe 
in obtaining thoſe Metals. _ 

The Foundation of the Proceſs is this: Any Maſs, of what 
Kind ſoever, whether Metal or Stone, Salt or Sulphur, Gold 


and Silver only excepted, being mixed with Lead, and expoſed - 


to the Fire, ſeparates, and flies off. 

Upon the Whole, there are three ways whereby all the Mat- 
ters mixed with Gold and Silver are deſtroy'd and loſt, when cu- 
pel'd with Lead. 1. By gang 9, and evaporating. 2. By turn- 
ing to Scoriæ, and retiring to the Sides of the Teſt, 3. By pene- 
trating the Pores of the Cupel ; which only happens to ſuch 
Bodies as can neither fly off in Fumes, nor work to the Sides 
in the way of Scoriz. 

Lead diſſolves in Aqua-fortis, not in Aqua-regia, and thus 
ields a ſweet Salt. It diſſolves in moſt of the weak Acids; 
ut very difficultly in the ſtronger, unleſs wo be diluted with 

Water. . Thus in Aqua-fortis it diſſolves 7 ** but very 
readily in Vinegar, ſmall Aqua-fortis, Rheniſh Wine, Spirit of 
Vineg;r, and the like; and even in Oil of Vitriol well diluted 
with Water. Add, that, in whatever Acid it is diſſolved, the 
Solution becomes conſiderably ſweet like Sugar. The Fumes of 
Wine or Vinegar diſſolve it into a white Powder, or Calx, 
called Ceruſs, or white Lead. 

It is found plentifully in various Mines of Europe; being 
cheap, and the Conſumption of it large: But 'tis in its Nature 
very ſurpriſing, and for certain Purpoſes _— uſeful. 
In the fabulous way, it is called, the Origin and Father, as 
well as the Devourer of other Metals. 

Its Ore is uſually ponderous and ca, 7 of a Lead-colour, 
which yield half the Quantity of Metal. , Sometimes it is 
white, red, or yellow, which are poorer Kinds: It often con- 


tains a little Silver, by which the Aſſayers, if not on their 


Guard, are liable to be deceived. 
ITs MEpicinal VIRTUES. 


Both in its crude State, and in all its Preparations, Lead ſeems 
to be cooling, thickening, repelling, abſorbing, and contracting, 


ſo as to retard the Circulation of the Blood, hinder all the Se- 


cretions, and hurt the Nerves, by cauſing Spaſms, Convul- 
ſions, Tremblings, Difficulty of Breathing, and Suffocation. 
Whence it appears unfit for internal Uſe in any large Doſe ; 
and, accordingly, its medicinal Uſes are principally external, 


Irs OTHER UsEs. 


Its Uſes in the Hands of the Plumber, Glazier, Shot-maker, 
white and Red-lead-maker, Potter, Aſſayer, Jeweller, Painter, 
and others, need not be mentioned, as being commonly known. 
A Mixture of it with Tin is the Foundation of cnamelling ; 
and counterfeit Gems are made by its means. 


HinTs Fox ITS ALCHYMICAL HisToORY. 


Let the Saturnus Cornuus be examined for Mercurification. 

What Veſſel will hold the Glaſs of Lead in Fuſion ? 

Let the talky Nature of Litharge be examined. 

As Lead fulminates with Nitre, and flaſhes in the Flame of 
a Candle, and burns blue, it may ſeem to contain a Sulphur. 

Is not the ſulphureous Principle in Lead ſmall in Quantity, 
and but looſely joined ; ſince a ſmall Degree of Fire is able to 
ſeparate them ? 

Expoſed upon a Tile to the Focus of a Burning-glaſs, it 
fumes and turns to a yellow or red Calx; then melts into a 
8 low Fluid, which ſoon evaporates in Smoke; but, if removed 

ſore this happens, it hardens to a yellow Maſs like Orpiment, 
conſiſting of Laminæ like Talc. This being again expoſed to 
the Focus, on a Piece of Charcoal, recovers the Form of Lead. 
But if the Lead be laid upon Charcoal, it thus totally diſſipates in 
Fume, and leaves no Glaſs behind. Hence what Relation has 
it to Mercury, Gold, c.? { | 

Is it not compoſed of a ſoft, talky, vitrifiable Earth, and a 
ſmall Proportion of a Sulphur, or inflammable Subſtance, light- 
ly joined therewith ? 


Tux Car.x or LRA D By THE VaPOUR oF VINEGAR. 


Take a large glaſs Body, cut ſo as to have a wide Mouth, 
with an Alembic-head anſwering to it; in this Head put thin 
Plates of Lead, ſo as to ſtand ſomewhat ere, without falling, 
all around the hollow Part of the Ledge; put Vinegar into the 
Body ; ſet it in a Sand- heat, put on the Flead with its 23 
apply a Receiver, and diſtil wich a gentle Fire for twelve Hours; 


then leave off, and let all cool for twelve Hours; the Plates, be- 
wg now gently dried, grow white, or appear covered with a white 
Fowder, which, being bruſhed off with a Hare's-fooc, is called Ce- 


rufs; or White-Lead: If the be ſeveral times repeifed, | 
the whole Body of the Lead will be turned into the like perfectly, 
inipid, (centies, white Powder; the Vapour ofthe Vinegar raiſed 
in the Operation condenfes into a whitiſh, turbid, ſweet, nauſeous, 
ſtyptic Liquor, called the-Vinegar, or the Solution of Lead. 


RE MAR RRS. 


Hence we may ſee how eaſily Lead is diſſolved by a very mild 
Acid,and ſoon — 9 from its malleable State into a looſe Po- 


der, or brittle ſcaly Plates; but the diſtilled Liquor, impre; 
nated with diſſolved Lead, is a true Solution of „ Which, 
being inſpiſſated, affords the true Salt of Lead. This Operation is 


continually made in Lead expoſed to the Air, that abounds 
with Acids; whence Coverings of Lead, that are expoſed to 
the Air, reſolve into a white Calx, and this the ſooner, the 
more the Air abounds with Acids. , If the fame Operation 
be performed — Iron or Copper, theſe Metals, a'fo, are diſ- 
ſolved on their Surfaces; the Iron into a red Calx of ron cal» 
led Ruſt, and the Copper into « green Subſtance called Ver- 
degriſe; the Iron into a gold-coloured Liquor, and the Copper 
into one that is perfectly green. The Ceruſs thus p i 
likewiſe compeened the Acid of Vinegar, and the diſſolved 
wo of the „ but the Acid is here latent. This Ceruſs is 
of Ule in watry, ulcerous, _— Sores, or Diſeaſes of the 
Skin, being ſprinkled thereon. If this fine Powder be drawn 
along with the Breath into the Lungs it cauſes a violent and 
almoſt incurable or mortal Aſthma : It received into the Mouth, 
and ſwallowed along with the Spictle, it occaſions inveterate 
Diſtempers in the Non, Gs 3 
Pains, Obſtructions, and at length Death irſelf. terrible 
Effects are daily ſeen among thoſe who do any Work in Lead, 
but principally among the Makers of White-lead. Let Men, 
therefore, beware of this Poiſon, which being both withour 
Smell and Taſte, proves the more pernicious as it is the leſs 
diſcovered, and does not ſhew itſelf till it has deſtroyed the 
_ Hence we learn alſo how eaſily Lead may be demetal- 
lized, and turned to a Calx; and this appears upon all Experi- 
ments. If Lead be melted over a gentle Fire, in a clean un- 
glazed earthen Veſſel, it runs pure like clean Quickſilver, but ſoon 
grows dark upon its Surface, and 22 a Skin, which being 
carefully raken off with an iron-Ladle, proves a kind of Calx: 
Now, again, the Surface appears white, and again generates a 
Skin, that may be taken off, till at length, the whole Body of 
the Lead is changed into this Calx, which alſo is poiſonous, 
This Calx, and the former Ceruſs, I. calcined, and 
ſtirred over the Fire, at length increaſe in Weight, and turn of 
a bright red Colour; and the like is found in Lead - ore 
calcined. In the Smeiting of Copper, there riſes a Scum, whic 
principally conſiſts of Lead; and, if of a Colour betwixt Red 
and Yellow, it is called Litharge of Gold; if the Litharge 
of Silver; tho both of them are nearly the ſame thi , and of 
the ſame Virtue, Lead-ore does not much differ from the 
former. Hence the ſame Lead may exiſt under various Colours, 
Gravities, Maſſes, and Forms, and may be diſſolved in the 
ſame Liquors, and thus afford the ſame Productions; nor is it 
of much Significance, whether Ceruſs, Litharge, Red-lead, 
or Lead-ore be thus corroded by Vinegar ; for in each Caſe the 
ſame Salt of Lead is produced; they bave all of them the fame 
medicinal drying Virtue, and poiſonous Quality. Red-lead 
gains conſiderably in Weight from the Fire ; this may,perhaps, 
roceed from Acid of the Fewel, imbibed by Lead 
rom the Fire, | 
Tux VINEGAR or Leap. 


1. Boil Ceruſs in a tall Bolt-head, with twenty times its Weight 
of ſtrong diſtilled Vinegar, in a little wooden Furnace, often 
ing the Veſſel for four Hours; then let all cool, ſtrain off the pure 
Liquor, add more diſtilled Vinegar to the Remainder, repeat the 
Operation as before, and continue thus, till the Ceruſs is almoſt 
diſſolved : Mix the ſeveral Solutions together, they will be found 
to have loſt the Sharpneſs of the Vinegar, and to have become 
ſweet, nauſeous, and 3 This is called the Vinegar of 
Lead, as alſo Virgins Milk, becauſe it cures red Spots, Pimples, 
and little Ulcers in the Face. If this Vinegar be filtred, and di- 
ſtilled with a gentle Fire to a Fourth, there comes over a nauſeous 
Water, that is not acid, but of a diſagreeable and particular 
Odour. All the Acid of the Vinegar is retained below, in the 
reſolved Ceruſs. Let it be preſerved under the Title of Vi 
of Lead, and it is to be eſteemed of the ſame Virtue with Vi- 
negar of Litharge. | 


2. If inſtead of Ceruſs we take the Litharge of or Silver, 
Red-lead, or Lead-ore, reduce them to Powder, boil them 
with Vi as above, they will afford the ſame undiſtinguiſhable 
Vinegar Lead. This only is particular of it, that, when cold, 


it filtres with Di „as then blocking up the Paper; but, when 
hot it runs thr _— 4 2 98255 8 
When freſh-diſtilled Vinegar is pour d to this inſpi 
ution, and boiled, and again reduced almoſt to the 
rence of Honey, the Vinegar diſtilled off loſes much of its acid 
Virtue, ry an aol oes the Part thae 


floats above, being ſomewhat oily, unctuous, and faccharine, 
is called Oil of and conſiſts of the Metal and the Vinegar. 
The oftener this Addition of Vinegar is repeated, the more un- 
ctuous the Liquor becomes, and the harder to dry. 


REMARKS. 


Hence we have a new Method of calcining and diſſolving a ve- 
ponderous Metal, and bringing it into a Liquor. Here we 

2 2 new Taſte and Odour produced, by Acid and Metal; 
and an Attraction and Separation of the Acid by the Metal, 
till it is fully ſaturated and impregnated. This Vinegar of 
Lead long preſerves uncorrupced the Bodies of Animals that 
are plunged therein, or penetrated and dried therewith ; it co- 
agulates the animal Juices, and preſerves them from Putrefac- 
tion ; if diluted and rubbed upon the Skin, it cures Breakings 


out, Redneſs, Inflammations, and the Eryſipelas; it gives a 


Whiteneſs and Beauty to the Skin, but proves pernicious to 

the Body; at rag occationing a Conſumption, as appears 

by many melancholy Examples. If the inſpiſſated Oil of Lead 

be mixed with an equal Quantity of Oil of Roſes, it makes a 
| White Balſam highly commended by the Surgeons. | 


Tux SALT or LEAD wirn VINEGAR. 


1. Inſpiſſate a Quantity of the Vinegar of Lead in a low glaſs 
Y> wide eg outh, till it becomes almoſt as thick as 


Oil; ſet it in a quiet cold Place, gnd a whitiſh-grey Maſs will 


ſhoot to the Bottom, in ſmall erect Spiculz ; pour off all the 
Liquor, and with a gentle Fire (lowly dry the Remainder ; which 
will now be white like Sugar, and is called the Sugar of Lead. 


2. Diſſolve this Sugar of Lead in freſh and ſharp diſtilled Vi- 


negar; let it ſtand to depurate; inſpiſſate the Liquor to the Thick- 

neſs of Oil; fer it in a cold quiet Place, and there will ſhoot 

at the Bottom thick ſolid Cryſtals, perfectly reſernbling the 

2 of vegetable Candy-ſugar, and having nearly the ſame 
aſte. ; 

3. If theſe Cryſtals be again diſſolved in freſh-diſtilled Vi- 
negar, and the Solution be 5 (ear by ſtanding, then inſpiſ- 
fared by a ſoft Fire to the Thickneſs of Oil, a Liquor will 
be obtained which can hardly be dried, and rendered hard 
by a ſmall Fire; but it remains ſomewhat fixed, and may be 
liquified like Wax, with a gentle Heat. The oftener this Im- 
pregnation is repeated with freſh Vinegar, and the Matter 
dried, the more fixed it becomes in a ſma Fire, ſo as not to 
ſmoke, but eaſily run. If now it be committed to a moderate 
Heat, and afterwards ſuffered to cool, but, while it remains fluid, 
it be poured into another cold Veſſel in the cold Air, it — 4 
ly coagulates in the pouring, and concretes into fine Threads, 
like Cobwebs, perfectly reſembling filver Thread, and afford- 
ing a very agreeable Sight. This was publiſhed as a Secret by 
a Feſait, though ſomewhat diſguiſed in the ny | 
4. As ſoon as this Body, coagulated into Threads, is expoſed 
to a greater Heat, it preſently runs again, ſo that it may be 
again poured out. And if this Reſolution and Inſpiſſation be 
carefully and patiently repeated, each time ſeparating the Fæ- 
ces, and then, if the Matter be long, digeſted with a gentle Heat, 
till it grows thick, and concretes, a Mals is at length formed, 
which to the unwary Eye reſembles Silver. Iſaac Hollandus 
deſerves to be read on this Subject, where he ſpeaks concerning the 
Stone from Lead. The Procels, alſo, may be continued at Plea- 
ſure, by thole who deſire to ſee unuſual Appearances of Bodies. 


REMARKS. 


The Production is called the Sugar, Salt, Magiſtery, or Vitriol 
of Lead. It ſhews how a fermented vegetable Acid may 
be combined with Lead, into a Subſtance ſoluble in Wa- 
ter. [t is aſtringent, ſtyptic, and preſently coagulates the 
Blood. Being diſſolved in Water, it affords the Vinegar of 
Litharge, good againſt, Infammarions, when externally uſed. 
' Internally) it is recommended for a ſafe Remedy againſt Spit- 
ting of Blood, Bleeding at the Noſe, making bloody Urine, 

che Gonorrhcea, the Fluor Albus, and the like, as, alſo, for a 
mollifying Remedy N the Acrimony of the Blood; but 
I never durſt make Trial of it, becauſe I never aw it ſueceſs- 
fully uſed by others; and becauſe there is ſcarce a more de- 


ceitful and deſtructive Paiſon than this Lead, which preſent- 


ly returns to Ceruls, as oon as the Acid is abſorbed from 
ir, by any thing it may meet with; whence it afterwards 
proves an KR * dangerous and almoſt incurable Poiſon 
to the Body. If the Salt of Lead be gradually diſtilled in a 


Retort, and at length urged with a violent Fire, there comes 


over & flat inflammable Spirit, perfectly changed from the 
Nature ot the Vinegar employ'd ; and there remains at the 
Bottom 2 Subſtance like Glaſs which, when urged by 


a ſtrong Fire, penetrates almoſt all the Veſſels that are 


vicrifying all Bodies, and carrying them through with 
_ except Gold and Silver. 


Tas Sar or Leap wiTH SerrrT or NiTRE. 


put an Ounce of granulated Lead, Ceruſs, Litharge of 
Reil into a tall Bolt-bead; pour thereon fifteen Ounces of 
L 


Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua · fortis, diluted with ten times the ir 
8 57 of Water; there ariſes a great Ebullition wich a white 
Froth ; which being over, ſet the Glaſs in a little wooden Fur- 
nace, tO boil for five or fix Hours. Let the Liquor reſt and 
cool, then filtre it, and diſtil to a Pellicule ; a nauſeous, but 
not acid, Water will come over. Put the remaining Liquor in a 
cold Place, and there will ſhoot white, ſolid, very now 
derous Cryſtals, that do not run in the Air, but continue ſolid; 
they are of a ſweetiſh Taſte, and more auſtere than thoſe of the 
receding Proceſs; the Liquor, alſo, after the Solution, or 
th before and after the Cry ſtallization, has a faccharineSweetneſs 
like the Salt. 2. If freſh Aqua-fortis be poured to this Salt, 
ſo as to diſſolve it, and the Liquor be again inſpiſſated, an 
Oil of Lead may thus, alſo, be prepared, which coagulates wich 
Difficulty, but gradually fixes, ſo as to run like Wax, with a 
88 eat. 3. This Salt, being dried, and thrown upon live 
als, does not take Flame, but crackles violently in the Fire, 
and flies all around, with great Danger to the By-ſtanders ; 
but, if red, uſed to fine Powder, it may be melred in a ſtrong 


Fire. 2 
REMARKS. 


Hence we have a new Method of producing a metallic Salt, 

and its Oil; a ſweet Taſte from an acid and an inſipid 
Body; a Glaſs from a Metal; and of ſhewing, that Spirit of 
Nitre will not make an inflammable Salt with every Metal, 
as it does with Silver. The Salt here has the ſame Virtues 
as that of the preceding Proceſs, but it is more ſharp and 
aſtringent. 


TRE SALT or LEAD TREATED WITH ALCALIES. 


To two Ounces of the cryſtalline Salt of Lead, made ac- 
cording to either of the two laſt Proceſſes, hly dried 
and reduced ro fine Powder, add four Ounces of Oil of Tar- 
tar per Deliquium; ſet them in Digeſtion, where the longer 
they ſtand, the better; then add an Ounce of Sal Ammoniac ; 


mix them well, and digeſt again in a cloſe Veſſel; pour back 


the ſaline Liquor that comes over in the — agg aa and digeſt 
again; which being twice or thrice repeated, dry the Matter 
thoroughly by a =_ Fire, and expoſe it to a moiſt Air, that 
it may diſſolve; dry it again, and diſtil it in a coated glaſs Re- 
tort, with Degrees of Fire to the higheſt that Sand will give, 
into a _ eceiver containing a little fair Water. Three 
_ of a ape” will 2 nom ov FRO ſeerns . iſing, 
While another of a particular Nature, ſtrangely re- 
mains at the Re the Retort. | 


REMARES. 


Many very paricular Things are learned from this Experiment, 
and ſuch as are pleaſant to behold ; for the DT fac: 
ceſſively opened, and diſſolved by oppoſite Salts, then co- 
7 „ and diſſolved in the Air, is higbly changed, opened, 
ubtilized, divided, and ſeparated from all that is not purely 
Mercurial, or metallic; and may thus exhibit its pure, metalli 
Mercurial Part, feparated from the reſt, if the Induſtry 
the Operator can reach ſo far. | 


Tat CarLx or THE VITRIOL OF LEAD. 


Take the Vitriol of Lead, made according to the two laſt 
Proceſſes but one; dry it thoroughly with a gentle Fire, grind 
it to fine Powder; put into a glazed earthen Diſh ; ſet it over 
the Fire, and keep it continually ſtirring with a Tobacco pipe, 
till it yields no more Fumes with a great Heat; a fine and 
almoſt inſipid Powder will thus be obtained, which is another 
Calx of Lead, made in the moiſt Way. b 


REMARKS. 


All the Acid which was united with the Lead, in the Form of 
the Vitriol of Lead, is here again ſeparated from it by the 
Fire, except that Part, which, intimately adhering | 
does not appear externally, and was therefore much more 
cloſely united with it in this Operation, | 


Tat BALSAM oF LEAD WITH EXPRESSED VEGETABLE Ons. 


1. Put granulated Lead, any Calx thereof, Cerufs, Licharge 
or Red-lead, into a glazed earthen Veſſel ; add to it twice its 
Weight of any expreſſed Oil; then gradually raiſe the Fire, 
and the Lead will begin to melt at the Bottom, before the Oil 
boils; but if the Fire be gradually increaſed, fo as to make the 
Lead boil, the Body of the Lead, or Calx, will begin to diſap- 

4 mix — ras, Grains 8 make a true 

am, —_ nger boiling, ma ht to a Sub- 
ſtance that is bd in the Cold, | vn rg will melt in the 
Fire, and is ductile. 2. If inſtead of Lead or its Calx, we uſe 
that Calx prepared in the laſt Proceſs, or the Salt of Lead, 
firſt dried, and treat it with expreſſed Oil, in the Manner above 
delivered, the like Balſam will be obtained as from the true Me- 


tal, and the Oil. 3 
' REMARKS 


_— 


a 


FED 
RM | 


Hence we ſee, that true and very ponderous Metals may 
means of Fire, be diſſolved in vegetable Sulphur, 
— ctly concealed therein: Wbener we are 
her Metals are 1 bo 1 
how wonderfully they may be diſguiſed; and how 

fre they may proceed From tters not thought to' contain 
them, when Ln have been often falſely ſuppoſed to be ob- 
tained from them by Tranſmutation. All theſe Particulars 
admoniſh us to be cautious of the Impoſitions of the fraudu- 
lent Alchemiſts. Theſe emplaſtic Preparations of Lead are 
of Uſe to ſtrengthen and warm the Parts, whereto they are 
plied ; they, alſo, diſcuſs, mollify, and abſorb acrimonious 

| Hlumoure; in particular, they are excellent for lining Veſſels 
deſigned to contain Water; for if Red-lead be boiled in Oil 
to a proper Thickneſs, and be exactly ſpread over a Stone 
Wall made almoſt red-hot, fo as intimately to penetrate and 

- ſtick therein, it will cauſe the Wall to reſiſt Water, as well 
as if it was built with Cement. This Mixture we uſe to 


prevent Worm-tubs from leaking. | 
Tag BALSAM or LEAD WITH DISTILLED VEGETABLE 


OIL. 

Gently dry the ar of Lead, prepared according to the 
third of Neſs Proceſſes; JE it into a tall Bolr-head, and add to 
it four times its Weight of the ethereal Oil of Turpentine; boil 
it for ſome time; Which is eaſily done, if the Glaſs with 
this Mixture be put into a Veſſel, in which Linſeed- oil grows 
juſt hot enough tor the Purpoſe, which happens long before 
Linſeed-oil of it ſelf will boil: Thus the Oil of Turpentine 
will almoſt wholly diſſolve the Sugar of Lead, whereby the 


Balſam is obtained. 


mixed, asto lie 
ofren ignorant, 


| REMARK. 
This Proceſs has the ſame Uſe with the former. 


Tux GLass oF LEaD. | 


1. Mix two Parts of Red-lead, with one of clean Sand, re- 
duced to fine Powder, by grinding them long together ; then 
them into a clean Crucible; et it in the Fire, fo that the 
. may melt, and continue in Fuſion for ſome time, till, 
when examined by dipping a Tobacco-pipe therein, what ſticks 
thereto ap tranſparent; then pour it out upon « Marble: A 
brittle, yellow, tranſparent, inodorous, inſipid Maſs will be thus 
obtained, that proves hard in the Cold, and melts in the Fire ; 
whence it is called Glaſs of Lead. This Matter, when fuſed in 
the Fire, paſſes through all the known Veſſels, as Water through 
a Sponge; and converts almoſt all Bodies into Glaſs, with itſelf 
in Fuſion, carrying them through the Pores of the Veſſels, ex- 
cept Gold and Silver. In order to make the Mixture of the 
Red-lead and Sand run ſooner into Glaſs, ſome add Nitre, 
and others Sea-ſalt, and keep the Crucible in the Fire till the 
Salt is melted. 2. If the Sugar of Lead be put into a Crucible, 
and urged with a gentle Fire, ſucceſlively increaſed, the Vinegar 
flies off, and the Matter is fo changed, as to run into a yellow 
Glaſs, at the fame time that wonderful pleaſing Colours appear 
in the middle, like thoſe of the Rainbow, or the Peacock's 
Tail. 3. If Lead itſelf be long kept melted in the Fire, it becomes 
drofly at Top, which increaſes till the Lead is almoſt wholly 
converted into the fame kind of Matter; and this, being again 
urged with a ſtrong Fire, turns of itſelf into Glaſs; but this is a 
laboriaus Operation, and requires much Caution. The eaſieſt 
Method rs to be the following. 4. Take four Parts of 
Red · lead, one Part of Sand, and two Parts of dry decrepitated 
Sea - ſalt; grind them together, the longer the better; put them 
into a cloie- covered Crucible; melt them together, and ſuffer 
the Whole to Reſt; the Salt will be found melted in a Glebe at 
Top, and the Glaſs below, when the Crucible is broke, and 
ſhould be ſeparated from the reſt, for the Pur of Metal- 


turgy, where it is — uſeful. 5. Theſe Glaſſes, being 
mixed with a little powdered Charcoal, and melted in the Fire, 
eaſily turn to Lead again. a 


REMARKS: 


We have a wonderful Change of this Metal (by means of Fire? 
and the Diſcharge of a metallic bighly poiſonous Vapour) 
from a perfectij malleable State, to an extremely brittle, 
and true glaſſy Macter. Whence we ſee how wonderfully, 
and under what various Forms, Metals may lie concealed, 

and how eaſily they may again ar. And hence, 2 
haps, Metals vicrify in the Fire, after being ſeparated from 
a certain ſulpbureous Part. This ſeems to appear from the 
making of che Glaſs of Antimony, and other Experiments. 

And, upon reſtoring this Sulphur, the metallic Form begins 

to return, as may be ſeen in many Inftances, eſpecially in 
Lead. This of Lead is the true Teſt of and 

deſtroys every thing in the Fire, except Gold and Sil- 
ver, Which it leaves uatouched, without any Diminution 


> by 
and ſo 


PLU 


of their Weight. And: apoo_this Foundation, depende the 
whole Art of Aſſaying and Refining, which is of ſo grear UE 
in Civil Affairs. Whoever would know more of the Subject, 
may conſult Boy/e, Boba, Homberg, and Geoffroy. Nut let 
it be car remember d, that the Fume, the Powder, and 
all the Parts of Lead are carefully to be avoided, as highly 
poiſonous. - Boerhaave's Chymiſtry. 
The burning Spirit and Oil of Lead are obtained from the 
Sugar or Salt by Diſtillation ; but the Virtues of theſe inflam- 
mable Subſtances are the ſame with thoſe of Spirit of Wine, 


* o 


. whatever Chymiſts may pretend to the contrary ; for the Spirit 


is only the Spirit of Wine, concentrated in the Vinegar diſen- 
ed by this Preparation, and the red Oil is likewiſe 

m the Vinegar. 

The mi Mummy of Lead of Poterivs is the Calx of 
Lead and Quickſilver amalgamated together, *mMe in this 
manner: Ht 

Take of Mercury revivified from Cinnabar, two Parts; and 

one Part of Lead. Amalgamate them together, and con- 
tinue to ſhake them ſtrongly in an earthen Veſſel over a 
Charcoal-fire, till the Whole be reduced to a black Powder. 
Bake this Powder in a Sand-heat, in a glaſs Matraſs, till 
it turns yellow ; and keep it for Uſe. 


This Mummy cures, in a very ſmall time, the Itch, T i 
and other Diſeaſes of the Skin, cleanſes callous Ulcers, 
diſſolves the Callus, and diſſipates Sweilings in the Glands of the 
Breaſts, being mixed in any Ointment or Plaiſter. It is, likewiſe, 
of Service in Cancers, which are not arrived at theirlaſt Stage. 
It muſt, however, be cautiouſly and ſparingly uſed, leſt f 
Suppuration prove too great. Bur, if a Carcinoma, for In- 
ſtance, be not ulcerated, a Dram of this Mummy, accurately 
mixed with an Ounce of Emplaſtrum Magneticum of Angelus 
Sala, and applied to the Tumor, will gradually diſſolve it. Bu 
if there be an Uiceration, then' a ſmall Pencil of Lint di 
either in the Mummy alone, or mixed with Powder of Myrrh, 
is to be thruſt into the Ulcer, the Emplaſtram Magneticum 
— applied upon it. By this means the hard Tumor gradually 
reſolves by a gentle Suppuration; and, by proper — . Reme- 
dies uſed at the ſame time, the Carcinoma is healed. Geoffroy. 

PLUMIERIA, | 

The Characters are; | 

It has the Appearance of the _ um, and abounds with a 
lacteous Juice. The End of the Pedicle paſſes into a little ſhort 
monophyllous Calyx, out of which grows the Flower, as in the 
Nerium, but wants the petaloid Crown. The Ovary, which 
2 in the Bottom of the Calyx, becomes a long, ſiliquous, 

ouble Fruit, when opening len chwile, and 5 700 with a 
Multitude of Seeds, placed as in the Apocynum, but foliated. 

Boerhaave mentions but one Sort 87 Pl umieria; Which is, 
** flore roſeo, odoratiſſimo. 7. 659. Boerh, Ind. alt. 

ant. 

Beſides the foregoing Sort of Plumieria, Miller mentions the 
five following; 

I. Plumieria flore majore odorato & incarnato. 

, 5 Plumieria flore niveo, foliis longis anguſtis & acuminatis. 
1ſt. R. H. | 
4 3, Plumieria flore niveo, foliis brevioribus & obtuſis. Int, 


4. Plumieria foliis longiſſimis, minus ſucculentibus, flore pal- 
lido. Hosft. | ; 

1 folio latiore obtuſo, flore luteo minore. 

is Name was given to this beautiful Species of Plants, by | 

Dr. Towrnefort, in Honour to Father Plumier, who was Botani 
to the late King of France, and a long time in America, ſearch- 
ing after new Plants; and who has publiſhed a Catalogue of the 
Plants, with the new Genuſes he conſtituted; and two Volumes 
in Folio, with Figures and Deſcriptions of many of the Plants. 

Theſe Plants grow wild in t 22 eſt Indies, from 
whence ſome of the moſt beautiful Kinds were bro into 
the Engliſh Settlements in America, and are cultivated in their 
Gardens for Ornament. The firſt Sort here mentioned is the 
moſt common Kind, which is preſerved in the Gardens of the 
Inhabitants of Jamaica and Barbadoes. The Flowers of this 
kind nearly reſemble thoſe of the red Oleander, 'but are larger, 
and have an agreeable Odour. Theſe are produced in ſmall 
Bunches, at the Extremity of the Shoots, and generally appear 
in July and Auguſt in this Climate; but in the Weſt Indies they 
flower a great Part-of the Lear. 

The milky Juice of theſe Plants is very cauſtic, and reckoned 
very poiſonous. In cutting off any of the Branches of the 
Plants, if the Knife be not immediately cleaned, the Juice will 
corrode ir, and turn the Blade almoſt black in a very little 
time, ſo as not to be cleaned off again; and, if dropped on 
Linen, will cauſe it to waſh in equal to Aqua Fortis, 
Miller's Dictionary, Vol. 2. 


PLUMOSUM. An Epithet for a Species of Alum. 
PLUTEA, . ebase 1 22 of the Dura 
5 25 in - it li ] Si 

_— es IP PLUVIALIS, 


p N E 


-- ÞLUVIALIS. The Plover ; of which there are two Sorts. 


The firſt is the Glotris. Offic. Genſ. de Avib. 450. Limoſa Ve- 
netorum, Ejuſd. Pluvialis major. Aldrov. Ot nith. j: 51. Will. 
Ornich. 220. Raii Ornith. 298. Charlt. Exer. 114. Jonſ. de Avid. 
8 * 2 Galt ſeu Glurtis. Aldrov. 3. 452. THE 
AT PL : 
The Gall of this Bird is recommended as a Remedy for Diſ- 
orders of che Eyes. A Jelly of the Fleſh is recommended as a 
good Analeptic, or Reſtorative. | | 
The other Species is the Vanellut. Offic. Charlt. Exer. 11 J 
Mer. Pin. 182. Geſn. de Avib. 692. Jonſ. de Avib. 113. Capella 
oe Vanellus. Aldrov. Ornith. 3. $23 Raii Ornith. 307. Ejuſd. 
ynop. A. 110. Will. Ornith. 228. Vaneau. Bellon. des Oyſe. 
_ THE LAPWING, or BASTARD PLOVER. 
is Animal delights in marſhy Places ; and its Aſhes, Hearr, 


and Skin, are us d for medicinal Purpoſes. , The Aſhes drank in 


Wine, are beneficial in Colics ; and, when I by way of 
Cataplaſm, cure the Bite of a Mad-dog. Heart alleviates 
Pains of the Loins, and the Skin is e cem'd good in Cepha- 


lalgias. Dale. 14 | Nouriſhment 
p : Nouri 
hey create an A petite, yield pretty ro provoke Urine, 


digeſt eaſily, and are look'd upon to be g | 
8 ſtrengthen the Brain, purify the Blood, and for the Falling 
ickneſs, 

They are not very ſolid Food, but ſoon waſte ; and therefore 
Perſons acenſtomed to great Exerciſes, or hard Labour, are not 
to uſe them. Lemery on Foods. | 3 

PLUMA, . The Water wherein any thing is waſh'd. 

PNEUMA, mTre0ua, in Hippocrates, ſometimes imports 


Spirit, Air, or Vapour ; and frequently it ſignifies the Breath, 


that is, the Air drawn in by Inſpiration, and expel'd during 
_ Expiration. But Pneuma, by the above quoted Author, is often 
us to expreſs a difficult, ſhort, and laborious Reſpiration. 
Pneuma halizomenon, avidy.a dAG peo, from ay ous, to 
be coacervated, crouded, means a railed, denſe, and full Reſpi- 
ration, Coac. 339. N : ; 
Pneuma 5 anacalumeno, rr arnrip dVarenrpirg, 
from da,, to recal, 1 Epid. Ag. 1. imports a broken 
Reſpiration, as when a Perſon, after a ſhort Expiration, ſeems to 
call back his Breath, and to expire with a renewed Force, in 
order iv ſupply the Defects of the former Expiration. The 
ſame is called Tvivua mpigronſoy (proſcopron), and R 
(proſptæon), an impinging Breath, which itrikes in its Patlage, and 
is interrupted by the Eliſion. It is otherwile deſcribed, 2 Epid. 
and Coac. 260. by du, tow dvaxnnors Gov i ,¾ ug, a dou- 
te ble Revocation inwards, as in thoſe who fetch their Breath 
e double ;” and by ννð Ard ν,]ͥdeſo, the Breath was 
double, that is, as Foe ſius endeavours to explain it, was 
doubled, or ſounded double, by ſuffering an Eliſion in its Paſſage. 
Pneuma anapherein, mvedua avagiguy, from dvagepe, to exalt, 
is to have a great and full Reſpiration, or to expire vaſt Quan- 
ities of Breath; which is eſteemed a Symptom of an internal 
Inflammation, 2 Prorrhet. Coac. 486. But T1sIpuc vw E , 
in Lib: de R. V. I. A. is no more than the Breach diſcharged by 
Expiration, = 
| eee. anelcomenon, V0 pa avearouevor, from erate, to 
draw upwards, to raiſe, or elevate, in 1 Porrhet. 87. imports a 
Reſpiration performed with a great Elevation of the Thorax, in 
ſuch a manner, that even the Scapulz ſeem to be moved thereby, 
as Galen explains the Word; who, alſo, takes it to be uſed by 
Hippocrates in the ſame Senſe as s]iwpoy and Tg&ox5:g91, Which 
ſee below, Ts FOR? Rs 
Pneuma aneſpaſmenon autica, c, dviamaqive Axa 
(from avraonde, to retract) the Breath immediately or at every 
Turn retracted, imports an interrupted or intercepted kind of 
Reſpiration, which fails on 2 ſudden. It ſeems to be much the 
ſame with the 2 ⁰ο Go cuomrayiis Tivs, Coac. 266. and 
Prorrbet. 87. a ſhort and convulſive kind of Reſpiration, as is 
uſual with thoſe who fetch their Breath under Convulſions. 
Pneuma argon, mega, v νν AH live is a rare and 
great Reſpiration, or a full Reſpiration pertorm'd at long Inter- 
vals (ſee Ax Kox); ſuch as is proper to thoſe who labour un- 
der a Delirium, as Galen obſerves, Lib. 2. de Dyſpn. and Com. 
1. in Prorrbet. and as it is confirmed by many Inſtances in the 
firſt and third Books of the Epidemics. ; 
Pueumata aſema, mvsvudle 4onue, lgnifies an obſcure Reſpi- 
ration, or ſuch as is ſmall, interrupted, and hardly perceptible ; 
which is uſual in Hyſterics, a- Syncope, and in dying Perſons. 
See AsEMos. | 2 5 : 
Pneuma bechodes, riõ h Bux ads, from gig, a Cough, is a 
Reſpiration attended with Coughing, from ſomething derived 
into the Aſpera Arteria Coac. 62. 632 _ N | 
Pueuma dia pollou Chronow, eU did TAME xgove, as ex- 
plain'd by Galen, Lib. 2. de Dyſps. is the ſame as the Pnexma 


' ar eo before. The rio ue die Xu, 3 Epid. imports the ſame. fe 


' *Pneuma manoteron, TV*0ue uearsTtger, from hade, rare, looſe 
Coac. 211. imports an Alteration from a ſhort, difficult, and 
turbulent, to a more remiſs, rere, and ny Reſpiration. 

Pueuma me:a, vu piya, a great Reſpiration, Coac. 126. 
and 29d. is when, in breathing, the Thorax is very much enlarged 
in its Dimenlions. | 


where he alſo obſerves, that it ſometimes ſignifies one who bas 


Pneuma meteoron, T145pa uiliogw, a ſublime and elevated 
Reſpiration, imports ſuch a Reſpiration as is.performed with an 
Elevation of the whole Thorax, and an Erection of the Neck, 
under a great Straitneſs and Oppreſſion, as is often the: Caſe in 
a Quinſy, Peripneumony, Pleuriſy, and Aſthma, Thus Galen, 
Com. 1. in Prorrhet, explains the Epithet; and tells us, that 
fx and Quo mre0pe are uſcd by Hippocrates in much 
the {ame Senſe. And, Com. 2. in 3 Epid. he further obſerves, 
that 79 fit TVivpue may import, that the Patients under the 
fore-mentioned Diſorders deſire and endeavour cis pig eur dais, 
to raiſe themſelves up: Whence he ſays, ili Tre ue, in 3. 
Epid. is the ſame as ogho7voa(Orthopnea)in Prognoſt. There is an- 
other Signification of Ai iR Trevpue quoted by Galen fromSabinus, 
who delcribes it by 71v 4«pa 71 pi; yuroutrny dv, © Re. 
< ſpiration performed at the Top of the Noſe ;” that is, when 
the Paſſages for Relpiration being almoſt ſtopped, the Patient, 
in drawing his Breath, moves the Pinnæ of the Noftrils, 2s is 
the Caſe with thoſe who are ſuffocated by a Quinſy, Peri- 
pneumony or Empyema ; or when the Strength is quiteexhayſt- 
ed, as in dying Perſons. This Senſe of the Phraſe, tho? criti- 
Ciled by Galen, ſeems, to be in ſome meaſure, imply'd in that of 
Hippocrates, in 7 Epid. where, ſpeaking of the Wite of Olympiager, 
as almoſt expiring, he ſays T1i9ua weliwge xald pira G15 ptyer, 
« Refpiration was ſuch as is called ſublime, and perform'd 
©. through the Noſe.” Galen, at the End of Lib. 3. de Dyſpn. 
proves this ps]t@goy revue, or ſublime Reſpiration, to be, allo, 
{mall and quick, or ſhort. | 

Pneuma minuthodes, v6 ua wiv; Its, from wile, to dimi- 
niſh, is a (mall and weak Reſpiration, Lib. 2. 1 yuyarx. 

Premma mychthodes, xv pe puytad'ss, Coac. 519. and 540, 
is a broken, and moſt painful Reſpiration, which is interrupted 
in the midit of Expiration, as is obſervable in the ſobbing Re- 
ſpiration of Children. 7 160 

Pueuma proſcopton, redhαi& mpigxonler, from meooximlu, to 
impinge, 4 Apb. 67. is expreſſed in Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 7. by 
Spiritus in Faucibus eliſus, Breath ſuppreſſed or intercepted by 
Elifion in the Fauces. This impinging kind of Reſpiration is 
explain d by Galen, Lib. 4. de Loc. affect. in the following 
manner: „ There is another Species of Dyſpncea, he ſays, 
« which is, when the Action of the Thorax is interrupted by a 
© ſhort Reſt, ſometimes in Inſpiration, and ſometimes in Expi- 
< ration, whether this Symptom proceeds from a ſpaſmodic 
„ Diſpolition of the Muſcles of the Thorax, or from an Abun- 
« dance of Heat, which conſtrains the Patient to continue his 
© Inſpiration or Expiration”. 

Preuma proſptæ on, avs ua zpooT]dion, from T]aio, to impinge 
or ſtrike againſt, Lib. de R. V. I. A. is the Breath impinging or 
interrupted in Expiration, as Galen, in his Comment in the Place, 
explains it. | 

. Pneuma prochiron, æveõ wa Tpox2igw, quaſi Tg% xsipe, ready 
at hand, or obvious, is a conſpicuous Reſpiration, ſuch as is 
the ſublime and elevated Reſpiratiqn accompany'd by an Ele- 
vation of the upper Parts of the Thorax and the Scapulæ, as 
may be obſerv'd in Aſthmatic Patients, and thoſe who die of a 
Suffocation. Hence it appears to be the ſame as u See 
1 Prorrbet. 25. It is alſo called gamiperos (phenomenon) viſi- 
ble, apparent; becauſe the Patients, as Galen obſerves, are plainly 
perceived, through their Clothes, 'to move the whole Scapulz, 
when they draw. their Breath. | 

Pneuma pycnon, Ty+0 ue Tux, is a quick and frequent Re- 
ſpiration, and a kind of Dyſpacea, which in Hippocrates is often 
accompany'd with a Greatnels or Smalneſs of Reſpiration, as is 

obſerved by Galen, Lib. 3. de Dyſon. See RESPIRATIO. 

PNEUMATILEA, Trovparias. bee PNEUMATODES. 

PNEUMATICI. An Appellation of certain Phyſicians, who 
conſtirured the Pneumatic Sect. See the PREFace, - 

PNEUMATOCELE, from ved, wind, and xian. A 
Tumor. A flatulent Hernia, or Wind-rupture. | 

P NEUMATODES, avevuzTaodn, in Hippocrates, is one 
who fetches his. Breath ſhort and quick, otherwiſe called 
Pneumatias, Tveuud|ias, as in Lib. de R. V. I. A. This is the Ex- 
plication which Galen, Lib. 3. de Dy/pn. gives of the Word; 


his Belly or Ilia diſtended with Flatulences ; and proves it from 
the fourth of the Epidemics. Pneumatias and Pneumatumens, 
avevue] ur, are uled in the ſame double Senſe. Foeſtus. 


PNEUMATOMPHALOS. An umbilical flatulent Rup- 


ture. | 
PNEUMATOSIS, r we An Inflation of the Sto- 
mach; or a Collection of Flatulences in the Stomach. .. 
PNEUMENOS, za. Aſthmatic, or breathing with 
W , 
PNEUMON, dna. The L 4 
PNEUMONANTHE. A Name for the Gentiana, anguſti- 
olia, Autumnalis, maj 


major. | | g 
" PNEUMONICUS. An Epithet for Medicines deſtin'd to 


the Lungs. | | | 
PNEU MOPLEURITIS. The fame as Pl. xunoNREUMO- 
NIA PN1GALION, 2,0. The Incubus, or Ephialtes. 
PNIGITES. Offic. Charlr. Foſſ. 3. Worm: 5. Terra Prigites, 
Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 259. Matth. 1592. BLACK EARTH. , 
| [4 


» * * * * 
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It is a fat, denſe, ſoft, black, aſtringent, and very actimo- 
nious Subſtance, of the Taſte of Vitriol. To theſe Marks 
Diaſcorides adds, that in Colour it ſomewhat reſembles the 
Eretria Terra, is cold to the Touch, and fo glutinous as to 
adhere to the Tongue. The ſame Author ſays, that it has the 
ſame Virtues as the Cimolia, only is weaker: Some, he ſays, 
ſell it for Eretria Terra. Diaſcerides, Lib. 5. Cap. 177. 
PNIGMOS, ns. The fame as PI x. 
PNIGOS, . A ſultry ſuffocating Heat. . 
PNIX, vis. Any Suffocation; particularly that which 
happens in hyſterie Fits. With an Addition of the Epithet 
Hyſteric, it implies an hyſteric Fit. | 
OA. A Name for the Gramen; pratenſe; majus z latiort 
Folio, See MiLivn, | | 5. 
POCAN. A Name for the Phytolacca; Americana; majori 
Tutti. I | 
7 POCATSJETTI. H. M. The Name of a ſmall Shrub 
which grows in Malabar. The Leaves powder'd, and ſprinkled 
upon Ulcers, repreſs luxuriant and fungous Fleſh ; and, taken 
Internally, they excite a Sweat, and diminiſh the Paroxyſm of 
an intermitting Fever. | 
Of the Balk, and Root, powder'd, and mixed with Oil, 
an Unguent is made, ſaid to be good for the Itch, and other 
cutaneous Diſorders. Rai: Hiſt. Plant. 5 
POCO SEMPIE. The Down or Moſs growing upon the 
Agnus Scythicus. This is eſteemed good for {topping of Blood, 
if given in the Quantity of fix Grains, See AGNUs SCY THI- 


The Gout in the Feet. See ARTHRITIS. 
AGRARIA. See ANGELICA. It is, alſo, a Name 
for the Myrrhis ; folio Angelice rugoſo ; hirſuto. | 
PODEON, See, is the prominent part of a Veſſel, or 
Bottle, made of a Skin, by which the Liquor is poured in and 
out, and which uſed to be tied with a String, in order to keep 
in the contained Fluid: Thus (Lib. wspi waar) ngs mod\tara 
«tis, &c, To the Extremity, or prominent part of the Veſſel, 
or Bottle, a Pipe is tied, for introducing the Air, and diſtending 
the Inteſtines, in order for their being waſhed with a Clyſter, 
in the Cure of the Ileos. Foeſius. 

POERINSII. A Name for the Ax BOR SAPONARIA, 

| POINCIANA. Flower-fence. 

The Characters are; 

The Calyx is pentaphyllous; the Flower polypetalous, and 
furniſhed with numerous Stamina; the Pod is flat, hard, gap- 


Prey. 


taining roundiſh Seeds. —— 
Beerhaave mentions but one Sort of Poinciana; which is, 
Poinciana ; flore pulcherrimo. T. 619. Fruter, Pavoninus, 
foe Criſia Pavonis. Breyn. Cent. 1. 61. Acacia Orbis Ame- 
ricani, altera, flare pulcherrimo. H. R. Par. Criſta Pavonis, 
H. L. Erythroxylon, Indicum, minus ſpinoſum, Colitteæ foliis, 
4 anguſtioribus, flore ex lutes & rubro eleganter variegatis, 
ar. Bat. Prodr. 333. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant, Vol. 2. 
Beſides this Sort, Miller mentions three more; 
1. Poinciana flore luteo. . | 
2. Poinciana flore rubente. Houſt. 
. Poinciana ſpinoſa, vulgo Tara. Feuil. 
The Seed-pods of the laſt Sort are uſed by the Dyers in the 
Spaniſh IM gt. Indies, for dying of Black; and they are, allo, 
uſed for making of Ink. The Infuſion of theſe Pods with Galls 
affords the moſt beautiful black Ink in the World, 
POLEMONIUM. i 
The Characters are; ee 2 — 
The Leaves are alternate, and pinnated; the Flower is mo- 
nopetalous, rotated or wheel · ſhaped, and pentapetaloidal ; the 
Fruit is round, tricapſular, gaping, and full of oblong Seeds. 
Boer baaue mentions four Species of Polemonium; which 
are, 
1. Polemonium; vulgare; cœruleum. Tourn, Inſt. 146. 
Boerb. Ind. A. 252. Raii pag. 3. 288. Polemonium. Offic, 
Laleriana Græca. Ger. 918. Emac. 1076. Park. Theat. 122. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1102. Valeriana Græca quorundam flore cœruleo. 
J. B. 3. 212. Valeriana cœrulea. C. B. P. 164. Vulneraria 
"alata Blattariæ fore cœruleo. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 605, GREEK 
VALERIAN, or JACOB'S. LADDER. 
yy This Plant is produced in Woods, and flowers in Summer: 
= hs Herb itſelf, and its Root, are uſed. The Root, drank in 
| ine, 1s good againſt the Bites of venomous Animals, and 
Dyſenteries. When drank in Water, it is beneficial in Dyſu- 
Ties, and iſchiadic Pains, A Dram of it exhibited in Vinegar, 
ves ſerviceable. to Patients labouring under Diſorders of the 
leen: When chew'd, it mitigates Tooth-achs. Dioſcor, 
The Herb is vulnerary. Sim. Pauli. 
This Plant is ſo imperfectly deſcribed by the Antients, that 
we are as yet ignorant what it really is; ſince ſome of them 
make it a Species of the Valerian; and others of the Lychnis. 


CUS. WL 
PODAGRA, v ſe, from ac, a Foot; and 4ſcz, a 


ing into two Parts, and divided into Capſules, or Cells, con- 


thought good en 


But I have choſen to follow Tournefort, who aſcribes this Name 
to this Plant, which is deſcribed by Diaſcorides in the follow- 
ing manner: The Polemonium is a Plant, with ſmall Branches, 
6 ag. on both Sides : Its Leaves are a little larger and 
longer than thoſe of Rue z greatly reſomble thoſe of Cala- 
mint, or Bloodwort ; and have Cluſters, in which are con · 
* tained black Seeds, hanging from their Tops.” Dale. 

2. Polemonium ; vulgare; album. T. 146. Faleriana Grece 
32 Fore abo. J. B. 3. 212. Jaleriana alla. C. B. P. 
164. | | | 7 

3. Polemonium ; vulgare 3 flore variegato. T. 146, Pale» 
riana Græca, flore ex allo & cœrules variegato. | 


4. Polemonium ; vulgare; foliis eleganter variegatis, Burk. 


Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 


PoLEMONIUM is, alſo, a Name for the Lychuis; /ylveftris 
gue Bren album vulgo. See BEHEN. of 4 

PoLEMoNiUM, Aonſpelienſium. A Name for the Faſmi- 
num; luteum, vulgo dittum lacciferum. | 
. POLENTA; See ALPHITA, 

POLETIS. SAL. A compound Salt, deſcribed by Aetius, 
Tetrabib, * 1. Cap. 24. 8 

POLIAT ER. A Phyſician in ordinary to a Town. 

POLIUM, | 
The Characters are; r | 

The Leaves are, for the moſt part, hoary z the Stamina ſup- 
ply the Place of the Galea the is quinquefid, like that of 
the Chamædrys; the Flowers grow in Heads, on the Tops of 
the Stalks and Branches, 5 

Boer baave mentions ten ies of Polium; which are, 

1. Polium; Lavendulæ folio, C. B. P. 220, Tourn, In/t. 
206. Boerb. Ind. alt. 183. Polium alterum. Offic. Polium 
montanum. Offic. Polium montanum Lavendule folio. Park. 
Theat. 25, Raii Hiſt. 1. 525. Polium Lavendule folio flore 
4lbo. Ger, Emac. 635. 75 s {ot integro. Rivin. Irr. M. 
POLEY-MOUNTAIN I LAVENDER-LEAVES. 

This Plant is found in the Gardens of Botaniſts, and flow- 
ers in Tune. The Herb is only uſed, and is ſaid to in 
g with the other Species, though in a lower Dos 

ale. 

2. Polium; montanum; luteum. C. B. P. 220. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 525. Ger. 528. Emac. 655 Tourn. Inſt. 206. Boerb. 
Ind. A. 183. Polium montanum. Offic. Chom. Pl. Uſu. 352. 
Palium maontanum vulgare. Park, Theat. 24. YELLOW 
POLEY-MOUNTAIN. 

This Plant is produced in Provence in France, and in Spain: 
It flowers in June. The Herb is uſed ; and is faid to agree in 
Virtues with the white Poley- mountain. Dale. 

3- Polium ; Lavandulz folio anguſtiori. C. B. P. 220. 

4. Polium ; montanum ; repens, C. B. P. 221. 

5. Polium; Pyrenaicum, ſupinum ; Hederz terteſtris folio, 
T. 206. An Chamædrys montis Sumani. J. B. 3. 289. 12 

6. Polium; montanum; luteum; daſyphyllum*; EE, l 
tomentoſum. MH. H. 3. 355. | 

7. Polium; montanum ; luteum; ſerratis, anguſtioribus, in- 
canis, foliis. - Barrel. Ic. 34. 

8. Polium; montanum ; album; ſupinum ; folio ad ſupre- 
ma crenato ; capitulis multis, globoſis, h 

Polium; maritimum; ſupinum; Venetum. C. B. P. 
221. Polium Venetum. J. B. 3. 300. | 

10. Polium; Hiſpanicum ; fruticoſum ; maritimum ; Roriſ- 
moe folio ; flore rubro. T. 207. Boerh, Ind. alt. Plant. 
Vol. 1. | - | 
This Plant reſiſts Putrefaction, and with it the Sea-ſkink is, 
for that Reaſon, preſerved ; becauſe Vinegar and Salt are not 
for the Preſervation of ſo delicious and 
coſtly an Animal: This Plant is bitter, and approaches much 
to the Nature of Germander : It provokes Urine, removes 
Obſtructions of the Menſes, and cures the Jaundice, An In- 
fuſion of the Leaves and Flowers is beneficial in lethargic Diſ- 
orders, and, conſequently, in Epilepſies : What the Polium of 
the Antients was, we know not. This Plant is an Ingredient 
in various Confections, Opiates, and in the Theriaca, It is 
ſaid to be beneficial againſt the Bites of poiſonous Animals. 
Hiſt, Plant. adſcript. Boerh. 

PoLium CrETICUM.. A Name for the Teucrium;z calice 


campanulato; 2 facie, | 
0L1UM GNATHALOD ES. A Name for the Gnaphalium; 

maritimum. 

Beſides the foregoing Species of Polium, Dale mentions the 
two following, ' | 

I. Polium montanum, Offic. Polium montanum album. 
C. B. P. 221, Ger. 528. Emac. 653. Raii Hiſt. 1. 524. 
Tourn. Inſt. 206. Polium montanum Maonſpeliacum, Park. 
Theat. 24. WHITE POLEY-MOUNTAIN. . 

This Plant is produced in Italy and France, and flowers in 


the Summer : The only Part of it uſed is the Herb itſelf, which 
ought to be choſen recent and odorous: It provokes Urine 2 
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the Menſes, aſſiſts dropſical and icteric Patients, and is bene- 
ficial in the _ of Wn apy R. H. It is, alſo, 
of an inciding and aperient Quality, £774 

Dioſcatides EN Kinds % Polium; one of | which is 
the Poley-mountain, which he deſcribes in the following man- 
ner: It is, Fes u, a ſmall white Shrub, nine Inches long, 
& and full of Seeds; which, on their Tops, bears a ſmall 
„% Head, reſembling a certain Species of Cluſters, or the grey 
« Hairs of a bald Perſon: This Head has a diſagreeable Smell, 
« but is ſomewhat ſweet” to the Taſte. The other Species of 
4% Polium is more of the Nature of a Shrub, and is not fo 
&« ſtrong, with reſpect to Its Smell, and other Qualities.” The 
above-quoted Deſcription of Poley-mountain is ſo ſhort, that 
Botanifh, in different Countries, have taken it, ſome for one 
Plant, and ſome for another. Tournefort and Chomel have 
given the Poley-mountain, both white and yellow, of C. B. P. 
a Place in the Materia Medica. Herman and Roekerus 
think, that the white is the Polium Officinale ; and Commelin 
and Philip Miller take the yellow Polium to be the Polium 
Officinale, But Ruppius takes the Polium Lavendulæ Folio. 
Pin. for the Polium Moantanum. And Foſeph Miller, and 
Rand, take the Polium Maritimum eredtum Monſpeliacum of 
C. B. for the Poley-mountain : Concerning which Magnol 
informs us, that the Polium montanitm album of C. B. is much 
ſmaller, and not of ſo grateful a Smell, For this Reafon, tho' 
the Polium montanum album ought to be preferred in the Shops, 

ct I have not omitted the other Species. | 

Beſides the Species already mentioned, there is another, tho” 
not ſo frequently found. in the Shops : It grows in Crete ; and, 
becauſe it is of a more grateful Smell, and more efficacious, 
than the others, is, therefore, preferable to them. Dale. 

2. Pelium montanum. Offic. Mill. Bot. Offic. 352. Rand. 
Ind. Plant, Offic. 69. Polium maritimum erectum Monſpelia- 
cum. C. B. P. 221. Raii Hiſt. 1. 524. Tourn. Inſt. 206. Po- 
lium Monſpeſſulanum. J. B. x — 4 Polium montanum mi- 
nut. Park. Theat. 23. ER „ or MOUNTAIN PO- 
LET. pe | 

This Polium grows to be about a Foot high, much branched 
with ſquariſh weolly Stalks, having two ſmall, white, wool] 
Leaves at a Joint, not above half an Inch long, and ſcarce h 
ſo broad, blunt-pointed, indented about the Edges towards their 
Ends: The Flowers grow at the Ends of the Branches, in 
roundiſh, woolly, thick Spikes, ſmall, and of a white Colour, 
labiated, but having no Galea, being ſet in white, hoary, five- 
pointed Calyces, Both Leaves and Flowers have a pleaſant 
aromatic Scent, It grows in /taly, and the Southern Parts of 
France, and flowers in Tuhy. The Tops and Heads are uſed. 

Mountain-poley is opening and attenuating, good for Ob- 
flrucions of the "And and Spleen, helps the Dropſy and Jaun- 
dice, provokes Urine and the Menſes, and is — againſt the 
Bites of venomous Creatures; and is an Ingredient in the The- 
riaca Andromachi. Miller's Bot. Off. | 

POLLEX. The Thumb. Pollex Pedis is the great Toe. 

It often happens, that the Nail of the great Toe, on one 
Side, turns in, and enters the Fleſh, thereby occaſioning vio- 


lent Pains and Inflammation, ſo that the Patient cannot walk 7 


without the greateſt Difticulty. The moſt general Cauſe of 
this Diſorder is wearing ſtrait Shoes : Whence it is plain, that 
the propereſt Method of preventing it is to wear Shoes ſuffici- 
ently wide and eaſy. If the Nail is already fixed in the Fleſh, 
let the Patient keep his Foot in warm Water for half an Hour, 
till the Nail begins to ſoften; and, to make it yield the more 
eaſily, ſcrape it with a Knife, or Piece of Glaſs; then, gently 
railing the Nail with the Finger, or a proper Probe, interpoſe, 
between the Nail and the Fleſh, a little ſcraped Lint, and 
dreſs with warm Spirit of Wine. This muſt be repeated, till 
the Pain is removed. : 

If this Method proves ineffectual, we muſt have recourſe 
to the Knife, For this Purpoſe, let the Foot be ſome time bathed 
in warm Water, for the Reaſon already given; then place'it upon 
a Seat, where it muſt be firmly held by an Aſſiſtant: Then let 
the Operator carefully infinuate a Pair of ſtrong Naik-ſciſlars 
(ſee Tab. LVII. Fig. 12. 13.) under the injurious Part of the 
Nail, to cut it off; and, if it does not fall off of itſelf, it muſt 
be extracted by the Forceps. Though the Patient will feel the 
Operation extremely painful, yet he will ſoon be ſenſible of 
the Eaſe it has procured him. Let the Part be then dreſſed 
with ſcraped Lint, or Compreſſes moiſten'd in Oxycrate, or 
warm Spirit of Wine, or Lime- water; and it may be fomented 
twice or thrice a Day, till the Inflammation and Pain ceaſe. 
In the mean time, the Patient ſaould reſt for ſome Days, 
till all Danger of the Pain and Inflammation be removed. 
Sometimes proud Fleſh ſprouts up, which may be ſafely con- 
ſumed with burnt Alum. In order to prevent the Nail from 
8 again into the Toe, and produeing the ſame Trouble, 
Dionit recommends, that the Shoes ſhould be made eaſy; 
and the Nail ſhould be every Month ſcraped ſo thin, with a 
Piece of __ -ot ſharp Knife, that it may not have Strength 


* 


por 
to run into the Fleſh, by the Preſſure of the Shoe. Hain, 


Surgery. 
| 50 LINCTURA. The embalming of dead Bodies. 
POLLUTIO. An Incontinence of the ſeminal Juices; a 
Species of GonoRRHOEA ; which ſee. | 
POLPHOS, Ss. A Bulb, or bulbous Root. 
POLY ZMIA, j,. from wav, much ; and Zh, 
Blood, A Redundance of Blood, or PLETHORA. 
POLYANTHOS. A Name for the PximuLa VERIS. 
POLYANTHUS. A Name for the Acarna. See Car- 
DUUSs, | | | 
POLYARCHION. The Name of a Malagma ; thus called 
from Polyarchus, its Author. It is deſcribed by Galen, Lib. 8. 
de Comp. H. S. L. Cap. 5. and Lib. 7. de Comp. MA. S. Gen. 


Cap. 7. From whence Aetius and Paulus gineta have tran- 


ſcribed it. 

POLYCHRESTOS, 0xprr@-. An Epithet for many 
Medictnes, importing their being good, or uſeful for many 
Diſordets; from aus, much, and xpns%, uſeful. 

The BaLsamum POLYCHRESTON is deſcribed under the 
Ny put of arm EY ; 

n Lemery's Pharmacopie Univer ſelle, we find the followi 
Pills deſcribed f 7 he 
Pilulæ Polychegſtæ. Meſue, 
— Polychreſtz. Quercetani 
— 3 Quercetani Reformatæ. 
— Polychreftz Majores. Meſue. 
— Polychreſte Majores Reformate. 
_ Pohchrifte Minores. Meſue. 
— Polychreſis Minores Reformate. | | 

POLYCLONOS. Ramole, or aboutiding with Branches, 
An Epithet for the Artemiſia, Mugwort. 

POLYCNEMON. See CATLAINTHA PaLvusTRIs, 

POLYETES ANTIDOTUS. The Name of ſeveral An- 
tidotes deſcribed by Nicelaus Myrepſus, | 

POLYGALA. | 

The Characters are; . 44 

The Leaves are alternate; the Calyx conſiſts of five Leaves, 
the two larger of them expanded like Wings, and the three 
leſſer acute; the Flower is monopetalous, anomalous, perſon- 
ated, with its hinder Part perforated, and its fore Part bilabiated, 
the upper Lip bifid, and the lower beautifully fimbriated, or 
fringed : It is furniſhed with eight Stamina, and diſpoſed in 
looſe Spikes. The Fruit, which is embraced by the quinque- 

by llous Calyx, as with Wings, is compreſſed, gaping into two 
arts, and divided into two Capſulz, or Cells. 

Boerhaave mentions ſix Species of Polygala ; which are, 

1. Polygala; vulgaris. C. B. P. 215. Tourn. Inſt. 174. 
Boerh, Ind. A. 236. Polygala. Offic, Ger. 448. Emac. 563. 
Raii Hiſt, 2. 1335. Synop. 3 287. Polygala minor. Par 
Theat. 1332. Polygalon multis. J. B. 3. 386. Flos Ambar- 
valis vulgo. Herm. Cat. o-. MILE WORT. | 

Geſner, who, in his Letters, calls this Plant Amarella, af- 
firms, that an Handful of it, infuſed in a Glaſs of Wine, purges 
very well, and without any ill Conſequence. Martyn's Tourn- 


ort. 

This Plant is moſt 9 found in dry Meadows, and 
flowers in July. The Herb itſelf is only uſed. Its bitter 
Taſte proves it to be of an hot and dryin Quality Its Leaves, 
boiled in Wine, purge Bile, by Stool. Geſn. 3 

This is the Polygala of the Shops of England, and of the 
modern Botaniſts: But that it is the Plant to which Dioſcorides 
gives the ſame Name, neither its Deſcription nor Virtues will 
ſuffer us to believe; ſince it has neither the Leaves of the Len- 
til, nor a Power of increaſing Milk, both which are aſcribed 


to the Polygala. Dale. 


2. Polygala; flore rubro; purpuraſcente, H. Exſt. Vern. 
o. 6. Ni Fre. $6. a WL | 
3. Polygala ; alba. Tabern. Ic. $31. 
4. Polygala ; carnea. | 
5. Polygala ; violacea. Fans geg | r 
6. Polygala; fruteſcens; folio Buxi; flore maximo, Oldenl. 
T. 175. Chamæbuxus, flore Colurem ex purpura AN 
C. B. P. 471. Anonymos, flore Coluteæ. Cual. H. 105. Pſeude- 
Chamebuxus. H. Eyſt. Vern. o. 6. F. 12. F. 3.0 B. Ind. 
alt. Plant. Vol. 1. | 
PoLYGALA is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Coxontt- 
LA; which ſee,” | 3 
Beſides the foregoing Species of Polygala, Dale mentions 
the following; 25 
PoLYGALA VERA." Offic. Polygala major Maffiliotica. 
C. B P4806. * Valentina maritima. Park. Theat. 
228, Colutea caule Geni , J. B. . 383. Raii Hiſt. 
I. 925. Coronilla caule Geniftz fungoſo. Tourn. Inſt. 2 
7 — Matthialj. Ger. 1059. Emac. 1239. MͤILK- 


This Plant is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Summer. 
The only Part of it uſed is the Herb itſelf, which, according 
' to 


% 


to Dioſcorides, increaſes the Quantity of Milk, if drank in ſome 
proper Liquor. | WY OE 
| The Polhgala was ſo common and well-known a Plant among 
the Greeks, that Dioſcorides has only given a very ſhort Deſcrip- 
tion of ir, which has laid a Foundation for various Diſputes among 
the Botaniſts. The Polyga/a here ſpoken of, ſeems ro be the ge- 
nuine Polygala of Dioſcoridest ; becanſe, as Mazrbiolys juſtly ob- 
ſerves, it exactiy agrees with the Deſctiption. of that Plane: Cal. 
ceolarius affirms, that he has often found from Experience, that 
it a ted the Milk of Nurſes. Dale. EE 
POLYGALON. A Name for the Coronilla; minima ; and, 
alſo, for the Polygala vulgaris. | e 
POLTGANON. A Name for the Polygala; vulgaris; and, 
alſo, 1 the Onobrychis major; filiculis echinatis, criſtatis, in 
Spica digeſts. _ . _.. ; N 
pl. GLOTTA. The Name of a beautiful Tadian Bird, 
remarkable for its Song, but of no Uſe in Medicine, 
POLYGONATUM. 
The Characters are; 


- The Flowers are monopetalous, Bell-ſhaped, tubulated, naked, | 


divided into fix Segments, and furniſhed with fix Stamina, which 
grow out of the Inſides of the Diviſions. The Ovary, which 
grows in the Centre of the 4 — a long Tube, fur- 
niſhed with a fimbriated Apex; and becomes a dort, globular 
Fruit, full of roundiſh Seeds. 5 
Boerhaave mentions ſeven Species of Poſygonatum; which are, 
1. Polygonatum; latifolium; vulgare. C. B. P. 303. Turn. 
Inſt. 78. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 63, Polygonatum, Sigillum Solomonis. 
Offic. Polygonatum. Ger. 756. Emac, 903, Raii Hiſt. 1. 664. 
Synop. 3. 263. Polygonatum vulgare. Park. Theat. 696. Pol, 
— vulgo Sigillum Solomonit. J. B. 3. 529. SOLOMON'S 
A 


The Root of Solomon's Seal is about a Finger thick, white 
and woody; full of flat, ſeal-like Impreſſions, creeping upon the 
Surface of the Earth, wich many pretty large Fibres. The Stalks 
grow to be about a Foot high; ſingle, and not branch'd ; round 
and ſlender ; cloathed with pretty large, oval, nervous Leaves, of a 
bluiſh-green ſhining Colour, ſer alternately on the Stalks, and in- 
c_ all to one Side, and having the Top bowing that way. 
The Flowers come from the Boſoms of the Leaves, on pretty 
long Foot-ſtalks, generally two together; being hollow and cy- 
lindrical ; of one To; reed; at the Ends, into five Segments; 
theſe, alſo, hang all one Way, and are of little or no Scent: They 
are ſucceeded by round Berries, green at firſt, and black when 
ripe; divided into three Parts; containing ſmall oblong Seeds. 
It grows in Woods and Copſes, in divers Parts of England, and 

flowers in May. The Leaves and Root are uſed. 
Solomon's Seal is vulnerary and reſtringent; 2 to ſtop all 
Kinds of Fluxes and Hæmorrhages; helps to conſolidate Wounds, 
Fractures, and Ruptures; pi proud the Root, which, preſerved 
in Sugar, is commended by Matihiolut, as of great Service againſt 
the Fluor Albus. A Cataplaſm of the Root is good to take 
-_ black and blue Marks, ariſing from Contuſions. Miller's 
Bot. Off. | 
The Fruit of the Polygonatum is black, and cover'd with a 
Meal like freſh Plums; which, perhaps, deceived Cæſalpinui, 
who affirms it to be whitiſh: 3 
Fuchſius, to accommodate himſelf to Dioſcorides's Deſcription 
of the Polygonatum, fancied he found ſomething like the Taſte 
of phys ner in this Species. It might be ſo, perhaps, in 
Greece; but Galen found nothing in it, fave an unpleaſant Bit- 
The Leaves of our Solomon's Seal are inſipid. 


Roots are ſweet, a little acrid, and glutinous; they give a faint 
red Colour to the blue Paper; and the Leaves more faint. This 
Plant ſeems to contain a viſcous Phlegm, mix d with a great 
deal of Oil. For, by the chymical Analyſis, it yields little beſides 
ſome acid Liquor and Oil; a little Earth, and fix d, but no 
volatile Salt. Z 3 1 > F 
Schroder affirms, that fourteen or fifteen Berries of Solomon's 
Seal provoke Vomiting ; and they ſay, that one Dram of its Root 
has the ſame Effect. eo macerate half an Ounce of it all 
Night in a Glaſs of White wine, and give the Infuſion of it to 
drink, for ſeveral Months together, to thoſe that have Rupture 
The Patients never vorgit, and find great Relief; eſpecially i! 
the Roots are applied to the Part at the fame time. They are 
very good, alſo, for all ſorts of Contufions. The diſtil'd Water 
clears the Face, and beautifies the Complexion. The Decoction 
of the whole Plant cures the Itch, and the like cutaneous Diſ- 
eaſes. ' Martyn's Tournefort. | 
2. Polygonatum; latifolium; vulgare; cauliculis rubentibus. 
3- Polygonatum; latifolium ; maximum. C. B. P. 303; | 
4- Polygonatum; latifolium ; flore duplici; odoro. H. R. Par. 
5. Polygonatum; latiſolium; Hellebori albi foliis. C. B. P. 
3 | 
24 Polygonatum; latifolium ; minus; flore majore. C. B. P. 
oz. e 
: 5 Polygonatum; anguſtifolium; non ramoſum. C. B. P. 303. 
Polygonatum, anguſtifolium. J. B. 3. 531. Polygonatum, alterum. 
Dod. p. 345: Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. 33 | 


a | They have 
ſomething — in them, which wow flight Nauſeas, The 
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 POLYGONUM. 1 


The Characters are; | 3 
The Root ig creeping, and very fibrous; the Stalks and Branches 
are very full of Joints. The Calyx is deeply cut into five Seg- 
ments, which, in their lower Part, are herbaceous; but, above, 
of a floſculous Colour; when ripe, the Calyx becomes a Cap 
ſule of Seed. The Flowers are produced at the Wings of rhe 
Leaves, and are _conceal'd, in their firſt Riſe, under a very thin 
Membrane; the Seed is exactly triangular. __ | 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of, Polygonum ; which are, 

I. ain latifolium., C. B. P. 281. Towrn, Inft. 510. 
Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 88. Centinodium, Polygonum. Offic. Polygo- 
num mas vulgare, Ger. 451. Emac. 565. Raii Hiſt. 1. 184. Fo- 
Iygonum mat vulgare majus. Park, 443., Polygonum ſive Centino- 
dis. J. B. 3.374, COMMON KNOT-GRASS | 5 
. The Stalks of this Plant recline pretty much to the Earth, be- 
ing ſmooth; and finely chaneled, flender, and branched, full of 
Knots or Joints, at which grow Jong oval ſharp-pointed Leaves, 
ſer 8 on ſhort Foot-ſtalks. In ſome Plants theſe will be 
broader, and more oval, in others longer and ſharper ; whence 
Authors have made two Sorts. At the Joints, with the Leaves, 

w ſeveral ſmall, ſtaminous, blinking Flowers; ſometimes ot 
a white, and ſometimes of a rediſh Colour; in each of which 
grows a ſmall black triangular Seed. The Root is long and large, 
and ſtrikes deep in the Earth, It grows every-where by Way- 
_ and in waſte Places; flowering in Summer ; the Herb is 
pied. | 1 | 

Knor-grafs is cooling, drying and binding, a good Vulnerary, 
and helpful againſt all ind; of Wee cor external or — 
ternal, as againſt Fluxes; and outwardly applied, is good for Blood- 
ſhor, inflamed Eyes. Miller's Bot. f BO, 

This Plant has an berb 7 74 74 aſte, and a little Acid; it 
gives a deep Tincture of R to the blue Paper; it is likely, that 
the Salt of -Knot-graſs reſembles Alum, but is mixed in this 
TO with a little Sal Ammoniac, and 4 great deal of Sulphur. 

or, 5 3 | 
Ey the chymical Analyſis, it yields a great deal of Acid, Earth, 
and Oil, a little yolatile, concrete, and very lixivial fixed Salt. 

Knot-graſs is very vulnerary and aſtringent; the Jui 
Ptiſan, or Infuſion ot it in Wine, is given to drink for the Dyſ- 


4 


_ entery, Piles, Spitting of Blood, and all Sorts of Hzmorrhages ; 


the Extract has the fame Virtues ; the Leaves, bruiſed, cure 
Wounds. Martyn Tournefort. _ | 
2. Polygonum ; oblongo ; anguſto ; folio. C. B. P. 28 1. N.. 
H. 2. 591. Boerh, Ind. alt. Plant. 
Polygonum is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Herniaria. 
: Polygonum bacciferum, A Name for the Ephedra ; mart. 
ima ; minor. 8 | 
Polygomum Cocciferum. See Coccus and KNAWEL. 
Polygonum Germanis. Sce KMA w. | 
_ Polygonum maritimum. A Name for the Ephedra ; mari- 
tima ; major. 1 75 
Polygonum minimum. A Name for the Knawel; folio Al- 
fines, glabro; floſculis plurimis. - | 3 
Polygonum montanum. A Name for the Paronychia; Hi- 
ſbanica; and for the 5 chiaz Hiſpanica; nivea polyanthos. 
Polygonum, perenne. A Name for the Telephium ; Dioſcoridir, 
POLYIDA SPHRAGIS. The Name of a Paſtil, deſcribed 
by Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 20. It conſiſts of ſciſſile Alum, four 
rams; Virriol, two Drams ; Myrrh and Aloes, five Drams; of 
the Heads of Pomegfanares, and Bulls Gall, each fix Drams : All 


which, when triturated, are to be mixed with auſtere Wine. 
 POLYMORPHOS: Multiform; an Epithet for the Os Sphe- 
noider. See CApUr. 


POLYNEURON.. A Name for Plantain. 

POLYOSTEON. A Name for that Fart of the Foot which 
conſiſts of a great Number of Bones. i 

POLYPHAR MACOS. The fame as PoLrciitgsros, 

POLYPHOROS. An Epithet of Wine, importing ſtrong 
1 P 
and 8 | | ; 2 | 

' POLYPODES. © The fame as Mit.revepss. | 
- POLYPODITES. An Epithet for Wine impregnated with 
779855 . 

OLYPODIUM. 

The Characters are; | 3 
The Plant is not ramous; the Leaf is cut to the very Rib, in :o 
harrow oblong Parts, not adhering to a Pedicle, but with a wide 
Baſe embracing the Rib. Oftentimes the Lobes, or Segments 
ire not divided as far as the Rib, but are continuous, or joi 
by a leafy Structure. The Fruit grows on each Lobe, in a double 
Row, parallel to the Rib of that Lobe, and are membranaceous, 
covered with a thin Pellicle, and ſurrounded with an elaſtic cre- 
nated Circle, which explicating itſelf into a ſtrair Line, diſcharges, 
with ſome Violence, angulous Seeds, growing within two very 
tender Membranes. ; ; | 

Boerhaave mentions ſix Species of Polpodium; which are, 

1. Polypodium ; vulgare. C. B. P. 357. Park. 1039. Tours. Inf. 
40. Boerh, Ind. A. 24. Polypodium, Juercinum. Offic. Polypodium. 
J. B. 3. 746. Ger. 972, Emac. 1132. Raii Hiſt. 1. 3 5 45- 
Filix Polypodium dicta. Herman. Cat. 258. POLYPODY OF 
THE GAK. e 


POL 


_ This is a capillary Plant, conſiſting only of pretty large, long, 
unbranched, pinnated Leaves, whoſe blunt Pinnæ are very finely 


indented, and grow not directly oppoſite to one another on the 
Stalk, bur alternately, a little above one another; the Leaves ter- 
minate in a ſharp Point, having no Pinnz on the lower Part of 
the Stalk; On the back Parr of each Pinna, come forth the 
Flowers and Seed, in double Rows of round Tubercles, of a 
rediſh-brown Colour. The Root is ſlender, and full of ſmall 
Knots, which appent like the Feet of an Inſe&, whence it takes 
the Name of Polypodium ; it is of a browniſh Colour on the 
Outſide, and greeniſh within, of a ſweetiſh ay Taſte. It 
1 upon old Walls, and at the Roots of Trees, and in the 
ecayed Bodies of them; that which grows on the Oak, is moſt 
eſteemed. The Roots only are uſed. | 
They are accounted opening, and gently purging ; but are rarely 
given by themſelves, but put among thoſe purging Simples, which 


are ſtronger ; they are 1 er. to purge bilioſe, melancholic 
r 


Humours, and to open Obſtructions of the Liver, and to help 
the Jaundice and Dropſy, and provoke Urine ; they are good 
for the Scurvy, and are frequently an Ingredient in antiſcorbutic 
Diet-drinks. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Root, being analyſed, yields ſeveral acid Liquors, a little 
urinous Spirit, no concreted volatile Salt, a good deal of Oil, and 
a moderate Quantity of Earth. The Antients believed this Root 
was purgative. Monardes was the firſt 7 the Moderns, who 
knew, that it looſened the Body but very gently. And Dodonæus 
confeſſes it does not purge at all, unleſs it is boiled in Cock-broth, 
with Mallows and Leeks. It ſweetens the Blood, and removes 

Obſtructions of the Bowels. It muſt be uſed in a dry Cough, 
when the expectorated Matter is ſaltiſh, in the Aſthma, Scurvy, 
and hypochondriac Affections. It is an Ingredient in ſeveral 
Compoſitions. Martyn's Tournefort. | 

2. Polypodium ; minus. An. C. B. P. 358. Dod. p. 464. 
with ypodium, ſenſibile; autPolypodium Virginianum. Munt. 

289. 
Polypodii facie, Mentzel. 

. Polypodium 3 Cambro-Britannicum 
laciniatis. Raii H. 137. Filix, ampliſſima ; 
Cambrica, Plukn. Phytogr. T. 30. 

5. Polypodium ; tenerum minus. Boerh. Ind. A. 25. Dryopte- 
ris, Offic. Dryopteris Adverſariorum. Ger. Emac. 1135. Dry 
reris five Filix Querna repens. Park. 1041. Filix Querna. Ch. 

58, Filix minor non ramoſa. J. B. 3. \ 41 Tourn. Inſt. 537. 

aii Hiſt. 1. 46. Synop. 48. OAK.FE , 

This Plant, the Whole of which is uſed, grows in marſhy and 
putrid Places: When triturated with its Roots, it takes Hairs off 
the Body. It is to be apply d by way of Ointment, and, when the 
Body is in a Sweat, the Sweat is to be wip'd off, and the Ointmenc 
apply'd again. Dioſcor. It is poſlſeſs'd of a ſeptic Quality. 

Rondeletius affirms, that he has found bad Effects produced 
by this Plant, when mixed with Medicines inſtead of Polypo- 
dium, by ſome ignorant Apothecaries of Dauphine. I have ſome- 
times found it in the Shops of ſome Apothecaries under the Title 
of Adianthum album. Dale. | 

6. Polypodium; anguſtifolium ; folio vario. Toxrn. Inſt. 5 40, 
Boerh. Ind. A. 25. Lonchitis, Offic. Aſpera. Ger. 978. Emac.1140. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 130 Synop. 45. Aſpera minor, Park. 1042. Minor. 

B. 359. Lonchitis altera foliis 4 J. B. 3. 744. Lonchitis 

in Polypodii, Aſplenium ſylveſtre nonnullis. Chab. 556. 


pinnulis ad margines 
1 5 


is foliorum laciniatis, 


altera 
Filix ſive Lonchitis altera 8 Polypodii, Pluk. Almag. 152. 
ROUGH ü SPLEENW ORT. 

This Plant grows in moiſt, woody, rough, and uncultivated 
Places. The 
ſuffering an Inflammation to come on. When drank in Vine- 
gar, it conſumes the Spleen. Dioſcor. The Root is aperient and 
diuretic. Botrhaave. | 

POLYPOSIA, @eavroie. A copious drinking of Wine. 

POLYPUS, @0AvTs. A Name for any Animal poſſeſs'd of 
many Feet. Bur it is generally apply'd to a large Sea-fiſh, reſem- 
bling a Cuttle-fiſn. It has eight Claws or Legs, which ſerve it 
to ſwim, walk, and convey its Aliments to its Mouth. Theſe 
Claws, tho? diſtant from each other, are, nevertheleſs, joined by 
a large Membrane, which runs berween them. The four middle 
Claws are the largeſt, in Bulk ſurpaſs a Man's Arm, and are all 
along adorned with a double Range of Tubercles, like ſmall 
Horns. The four other Claws are call'd Brachia, Crura, Cirri, and 
Barba. The Eyes of this Fiſh are lodged at the Root of two of 
theſe Claws, and its Mouth, which is furniſhed with Teeth, is 
ſituated in the Middle. Ir has upon its Back a long Body, which, 
like a Rudder, it turns ſometimes. one way, and ſometimes an- 
other, according as it intends to ſteer its Courſe. Its Fleſh is not 
covered with any apparent Skin, bur is ſpongious or porous, hard, 
and of difficult Digeſtion. This Fiſh is found in the Adriatic 
Sea, and feeds upon Shell-fiſh, human Fleſh, when it can find it, 
Fruits and Herbs: It, alſo, loves Oil; it has, like the Cuttle- fiſh, 
near its Stomach, a Bladder full of a black or rediſh-brown Li- 


vor, which it diſcharges, when it intends to conceal itſelf. Its 
Logs are like thoſe of the Curtle-fiſh, but of a whitiſh Colour. 
Ir contains a large Quantity of Oil, Phlegm, and Salts, both of a 
volatile and fixed Kind. Its Fleſh, when roaſted and eaten, is good 
againſt a windy Colic. Lemery Traits des Drogues. 


erba viva, foliis Polypodii. C. B. P. 359. Filix Indica, 


erb is proper for agglutinating Wounds, without 


— 


POL 
POLYPUS, 


That Men in the Flower of their Age, and bleſſed with 2 
ny ſound and robuſt Conſtitution, often die ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly; is ſufficiently confirmed by Experience. Nor 


are the Vulgar ignorant, though Phyſicians cannot often account 8 


for the Thing, that there are ſome chronical and violent Di- 
orders, whole Diagnoſtics and Prognoſtics are highly difficult, 
and which are in themſelves fo obſtinate, as to prove mortal. 
But, the more frequent theſe Diſeaſes are, and the more fond 
People are of knowing their Natures, the more ſurpriſing it is, 
that the genuine Cauſes of ſuch Effects have fo long remained 
latent, till luckily the modern Phyſicians began to make Ana- 
tomical Diſſections of the Perſons who have died of fuch Dif- 
orders, with a View to diſcover the genuine Condition of their 
Viſcera ; for Medicine has made more Advances in this preſent 
Age, by means of Anatomy alone, than were made in all pre- 
ceding Ages, in which it was neglected ; for as, by diſſeRtin 
Bodies, many Cauſes of ſudden Deaths, and dangerous Dit: 
eaſes, have been detected, ſo the moſt conſiderable of theſe 
are the Coagulations and Concretions of the Blood, firmly im- 
pacted in the large Veſſels of the Heart and Lungs, and known 
by the Name of Polypuſes ; which, by intercepting and ob- 
ſtructing the free Circulation of the Blood, are capable, not 
only of deſtroying all the Functions, but, alſo, Life; for which 
Reaſon they are with Difficulty cured, and ought to have their 
fatal Cauſes in due time prevented, or removed by proper Medi- 
eines. 

But that we may prove, that ſuch Polypoſe Concretions 
have frequently been found, in diſſected Carcaſes, to be the 
Cauſes of Death, and incurable Diſeaſes, we ſhall enume- 
rate a few Inſtances of this Kind, from the Writings of mo- 
dern Authors, Thus Bartholine, in Lib, de Lacteis Thoraci- 
cis, Cap. 14. informs us, that in thoſe who died ſuddenly, 
he, upon laying them open, found the larger Veſſels of t 
Heart filled with a concreted Blood. This is, alſo, - evinced 
by Bonetus, in Anatom. Pratt, Lib, 2. Set. 2. Obſ. 5. where 
he treats at large of ſudden Deaths produced by extraneous: Bo- 
dies found in the Sinuſes of the Heart. And Frdericus Lo/- 


frus, in Lib. 1. Obſ. 15. mentions a Boy of three Years of 


Age, who, though ſeemingly robuſt, and in good Health, yet 
died unexpectedly in his Mother's Arms: Upon diſſecting the 
Body, the Viſcera appeared perfectly ſound, ſo that, beſides an 
highly coagulated Blood in the Ventricles of the Heart, no 
other Cauſe of Death could be diſcovered, Carolus Fracaſto- 
rius, who had many Opportunities of diſſecting thoſe who died 
ſuddenly, found nothing as the Cauſe, but Blood concreted and 
impaQed in the Ventricles of the Heart, and in the pulmonary 
Veſſels. And, that many died ſuddenly from an Infarction of 
the Veſſels, is ſufficiently evinced by Panarolius, who informs 
us, that, in the Year 1656, when ſudden Deaths raged ſo 
much, many were ſuffocated by too large a Quantity. of Blood 
retained within the Heart ; ſo that, upon laying open the Bo- 
dies of theſe Perſons, he hardly found any other Cauſe for their 
Misfortune, than a remarkable Infarction of the Vellels.  Jo- 
annes Daniel Horſtius, in Manuduct. ad Med. informs us, that 
in a Perſon who died ſuddenly, he found a whitiſh Phlegm in 
the Left Ventricle of the Heart. And Riverias, in Cent. 1. 


 O8/. 82. tells us, that, in the Left Auricle of the Heart of a 


Man who died ſuddenly, he found a thick, compact, 
tirely white Matter, reſembling boiled Bacon. = 

From what has been ſaid, it is ſufficiently obvious, that in all 
Ages ſuch Concretions of Blood have been formed in the Heart, 
and larger Veſſels, as have produced ſudden Deaths, and other 
incurable Diſorders. But ſince, in the Writings of the Antients, 
the Word Polypus does not occur, we may reaſonably conclude, 
that the Moderns have beſtowed this Name upon ſuch Conere- 
tions, becauſe they generally ſend off many Ramifications, di- 
ſperſed — 5. among the adjacent Veſſels ; but, not- 
withſtanding this Interpretation, it is to be obſerved; that the true 
Polypuſes are only ſuch Concretions, as conſiſt of a whitiſh, 
fibrous, and pretty compact Subſtance, and are widely differen 
from . grumous or coagulated Blood; which, though it may 
create various violent Diſorders in ſeveral Parts, eſpecially when 
lodged in the Heart and Uterus, yet it hardly deſerves the Name 
of a Polypus, but is, for the moſt part, by Authors called a 
Pſeudo- polypus. 1 

We now come to conſider, why polypoſe Concretions are 
ſo fatal to Mankind. Now theſe Concretions are principally 
the Cauſes of violent Diſorders, and of Death, when their 
Bulk is fo increaſed, or, which more frequently happens, when 
they are, either by a light internal, or external Cauſe, ſo re- 
moved from their Seat, as to intercept and diſturb the free Cir- 
culation of the Blood from one Ventricle of the Heart, through 
the Lungs, to the other; or when, by blocking up the Ori- 
fices of the Veſſels, they entirely deſtroy the Circulation of the 
Blood; for ſo long as ſmall polypoſt Concretions only adhere to 
the Sides of the Veſſels of the Heart, and of the other YOu 
| 1 


and en- 
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chey de not much retard the Circulation of the Blood; and for 
that Reaſon do not manifeſtly injure the Functions. This is 
confirmed by Experience, which teaches us, that ſuch Concre- 
tions may be formed in the Auricles and Sinuſes of the Heart, 
-on account of the various Windings, 'and fleſhy Fibrils, about 
the Divarications of the Veſſels, and, alſo, in other Parts of the 
, whilſt, at the fame time, the Blood is, notwithſtanding, 
ſuffered to circulate freely. Thus Veſaliu, in Lib. 1. Cap. 5. 
de Corporis humani Fabrica, informs us, that, in the Left Ven- 
tricle of the Heartof a certain Man, he found almoſt two Pounds 
of glandular, but blackiſh Fleſh, the Heart being extended like 
the Vane ; and he adds, that though the Patient's Pulſe was 
ſurpriſingly unequal and various, yet he walked about like a 
ſound Perſon for ſeveral Months before his Death, till at length, 
during the laſt Weeks of his Life, his Pulſe became ſo greatly 
intermittent, that, during the Time uſually . for nine 
vaturalStrokes of the Pulle, only two or three be perceived 
in him. | | 
We next come to conſider what —— a” pro luced, _ 
nately ſuſtained, or diſpoſed to an ppy Termination, 
means of polypoſe Concretions: Among theſe, the l 
derable are various Diſorders of the Br ſuch as Pleuriſies and 
Peripneumonies, among the acute kind; and, among the chro- 
nical kind, all forts of Aſthmas, the ſuffocative Catarrh, the 
Chin-cough, the Phthiſis, and a Spitting of Blood : As for this 
laſt, it is certain from Experience, that, in conſequence of a 
Stagnation of viſcid and congeſted Blood, it eaſily diſpoſes to 
lypoſe Concretions, which, in their Turn, produce a Spitting 
"of Blood; for if, by means of theſe Pye Concretions, the 
free P and Repaſſage of the Blood through the Pulmo- 
Veſlels is diſturbed, the Blood muſt neceſſarily be accumu- 
' ated in the capillary Veſſels of the Pulmonary Artery ; and at 
laſt, upon the breaking of ſome Ramification, n by 
way of Spit, eſpecially in Perſons diſpoſed to an Hæmoptyſis. 
For this Reaſon it is no unuſual thing for bis om Concretions 
to be found in diſſecting Perſons, who have died of Spitting of 
Blood: Thus, in Hoffman's Conſult. Med. Tom. 1. Set. 2. 
Obſ. 73. we have an Inſtance of a young Man of ſeventeen 
Years of Age, who died of a Spitting of Blood, accompanied 
with a flow Fever; and, upon laying open his Body, there was a 
callous Concretion found in his Pulmonary Artery. Bonetus, alſo, 
in Anatom. Pratt. Tom. 1. Lib. 2. Seat, 5 de Sputo Sanguinis, 
gives us an Account of the Diſſection of a Perſon who died of a 
| Loirring of Blood, made by Sylvius in the Hoſpital of Leyden, in 
the Year 1664. - In both Ventricles of this Perſon's Heart there 
was founda thick, fibrous, and, as it were, fleſhy Matter, extended 
into all the Veſſels running off from the Heart. But, particularly, 
ſuch a Concretion, above three Spans long, was extracted from 
the Left Jugular Vein; but this Matter, to which much gru- 
mous Blood adhered, was, in the Ventricles of the Heart, of a 
conſiderable Thickneſs, and, in a fingular manner, interwoven 
with the fleſhy Fibres of the Heart, which its Fibrils, as it were, 
_ embraced. Befides, in the Middle there a a grumous 
Blood, and it ſeemed to have minute Veſlels. I have, alſo, 
ſeen polypoſe Concretions in thoſe who have died of a Phthiſis. 
And Baubine, as we are informed by Georgius Horftius, in 
Op. Tom. 1. tells us in expreſs Words, that he almoſt alwa 
found polypoſe Concretions in thoſe who died of a Phthiſis and 
Dropſy. "The Curious may, with reſpect to this, conſult Need- 


ham de Formatione Fætus, Cap. 2. Malpighius, de Polypo Cordis; the Heart, which is, for the moſt part, and, when 


and Harderus, in Ob/. 45, 46, and 47. 
An Aſthma, — 8972 that which is of the incurable kind, 
and on which depends a Dropſy of the Breaſt, is almoſt always 
nerated and ſuſtained by polypoſe Concretions. I have often 
Fad Opportunities of diſſecting the Bodies of ſuch as have died 
of this kind of Aſthma; and found either Polypuſes in the Heart, 
and Pulmonary Veſſels, or a fetid Serum extravaſated in the 
Cavity of the Thorax. Nor are there wanting a ſufficient Num- 
ber of Obſervations to confirm this. Thus the celebrated Gre- 
wins, a Phyſician to the Army, in his Diſſertatio de Aſthmate 
Convulſive, informs us, that, upon laying open the Bodies of 
fifty Soldiers, who died of Dropfies of Breaſt, and Aſth- 
mas, he found Polypoſe Concretions in the Ventricles of all their 
Hearts. Lanciſi, alſo, in his T reatife de Motu Cordis, gives 
us the following memorable Caſe : A Man of twenty-fourYears 
of Age, of a ſlender Habit, and accuſtomed to a groſs Air, and 
coarſe Aliments, was ſeized with frequent, Anxieties about the 
Heart, and Faintings, accompanied with a violent Difficulty of 
Bangs and a Refrigeration of the Extremities. His Pulſe 
Was and unequal, and his . Veins and Abdomen 
were ſurpriſingly tumid, till at laſt he died of a flow Fever. 
Upon laying open his Body, his Heart was found wonderfully 
flaccid and ſmall, with polypoſe Concretions filling both its Ven- 
tricles, and the Pericardium firmly ing to it. More Ob- 
ſervations, with reſpect to that Aſthma Which is ac- 
companied with a Dropſy of the Breaſt, may be ſeen in Diemer- 
broeck. Anatom, Lib. 2. Cop. 9. Bartholin, Epift. 2. Cent, 4. 
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A Dropſy of the Pericardium and Thorax not only frequently 
accompanies an Aſthma brought on by polypoſe etions z 
but, alſo, dropſical Tumors of other of the Body derive 
their Origin from the ſame Cauſe. Hence nothing occurs more 
frequently in Practice, than to obſerve a ſpaſmodic and cvnvul- 
five Aſthma, ariſing from polypoſe Concretions, ſucc 
5 a cachectie Habit of Body, œdematous Swellings of the 
cet, and ſometimes an Aſcites ; for when the Circulation 
of the Blood, from the Right Ventricle of the Heart, throu 
the Lungs, to the Left Ventricle, is hindered by ſuch a poly: 
poſe Concretion, the whole Circulation of the Blood, 1 
the Vena Cava, muſt neceſſarily be rendered flower ; and vio- 
lent Stagnations by this means muſt be produced here-and-there 
in the inferior Parts, and particularly in the Liver, which 
when obſtruted or indurated, the Blood begins to. ſtagnate in 
88 , and all the waere Fa, of the of. Porta: 
nce the Serum, being ſecreted, regurgitates to the lym 
tic Veſſels, which, . 8. much diſtended, are — — 
Hydatids, the Breaking of which produces a fatal Extravaſation 
of Serum. Memorable Obſervations of this kind occur in 


Rhodius, Cent. 3. Obſ, 4. and Peer, in Hift. Anatom. 
6. Wepfer, in 2 2. de Apoplexia, 4 — us, — 


he obſerved fibrous and pituitous Concretions in the Bodies of 
thoſe, who, * „ Lives, had been for a long time cache- 


Qic, or often aMicted with Diſcaſes. Smetius, in Miſcel. Me- 
dic. Lib. 10. gives us a ſingular Inſtance of an cexdematous Tu- 


mor in both ariſing from a tenſe and ſomewhat hard 
Polypus, and . which, reaching as far as the Thighs, formed a 
full and hard Tumor in the Jower Belly between the Pubes and 
the Navel, and which at laſt filled all the Region of the Abdo- 
men. Bonetus, from Boyle, Obſ. g. makes mention of Poly- 
uſes in the Hearts of two Women, one of whom died of a 
Drop „and the other of a Cachexy. And. Albinur, in Diſſert. 
de p, Theſ. 5. mentions a memorable Species of Dropſy 
in a Man for ſome time aflited with a Difficulty of Breathing, 
Palpitations and Anxieties of the Heart, who had Tumors in 
his Arms, and his Veins tumid, and protuberating into Knots, 
in conſequence of a yo large * — from the 
Right Auricles of the Heart into the Trunk of the Vena Cava, 
and ſending off Ramifications ; but, in ſuch a Situation, the 
Dropſy infallibly proves mortal. W 
But, waving the farther Conſideration of an Aſthma, and of a 
Dropſy, which often accompanies it, we now come to inveſti- 
gate the other Diſorders of the Breaſt, which ariſe from pol 
poſe Concretions. 'The moſt conſiderable of theſe may be fully 
accounted the ſuffocative Catarrh ; for, upon laying open the 
Bodies of ſuch as have died of this Diſorder, polypoſe Concre- 
tions have, for the moſt part, been found to be the principal 
Cauſes of Death, as is obvious from Bartholin. Cent. 2. OBſ, 
86. Greiſelius, in M. N. C. An. 1640. Ob/. 74. and Ma 
pighi de Polypo Cordis; for the laſt-mentioned of theſe Au- 
thors informs us, that in all thoſe he had laid open, who died 
either of an Apoplexy, or of a ſuffocative Catarrh, he found 
callous, viſcid, and [: utinous Bodies in the Heart and Brain, 
and frequently in both. Nor muſt we overlook a Palpitation of 
f the chro- 


nical kind, almoſt always, produced by polypoſe 

But, referring the Curious to the Article PAL,y1TAT10, we 
come to polar thoſe inflammatory and highly acute Diſorders 
of the Breaſt, a true Pleuriſy, and Peripneumony, which often 
ariſe from Stagnations of the Blood, produced by polypoſe Con- 
cretions. Thus Malpighi, in his Treatiſe de Polypo Curdit, 
affirms, that the Bodies of pleuritic Perſons, when laid open, are 
found to contain a large Quantity of white Portions of concre- 
ted Matter, not only in the Præcordia, but, alſo, in the Liver 
and Veins. Willis, in his Treatiſe de Febribus, Cap. 11. in- 
forms us, that, upon laying open the Bodies of thoſe who died 
of Pleuriſies, the Blood has been found: concreted into long Por- 
tions in the Sinuſes of the Heart, and every-where about the 
Cavities of the Veſſels. Peyer, alſo, in his Exercitat. Anat. 
gars a Man of Six, who died of 3 Thiel changed into 
a Peripneumony ; and, upon opening hi y, there appeared 
in his Heart large and tenacious polypoſe Concretions, reſem- 
bling Portions of Fat. 

Polypoſe Concretions prove the Cauſes of incurable Diſeaſes, 
not only in the Heart, and annexed Pulmonary Veſſels, but, 
alſo, in other Parts, eſpecially the Veins, as is obvious from 
Diſſeions. Thus various Obſervations in Hepfer, Peyer, 
Willis, Blafius, and in M. N. C ſufficiently evince, that violent 

iriums, have been excited by 
Veins, and in the Sinuſes of the 


Brain; butnoPartofthe Body is morediſpoſed to the Generation of 
Polypoſe Concretions, than the Uterus, in whoſe Veins, on account 
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of 
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of their winding Complication, and the conſequent flow Circu- 
lation of the Blood through them, ſuch Polypoſe Concretions 
are eaſily formed, which afterwards lay a Foundation for fre- 
quent Abortions, immoderate Hzmorrhages of the Uterus, co- 
pious Effuſions of Serum and Lymph from it, a Dropſy thereof, 
and Barrenneſs. | 

Having thus conſidered thoſe incurable Diſorders, and ſuch as 
cannot be cured without the greateſt Difficulty, which ariſe 
from Polypoſe Concretions, we ſhall now ſubjoin ſome Pheno- 
mena, by means of which it may be known, whether theſe Poly- 
poſe Concretions are lodged in the Præcordia, where they have 
their principal Seat. But, among all the Signs which evince 
this, the moſt conſiderable are, a long-continued Palpitation of 
the Heart, often excited by a flight Cauſe, fuch as the Com- 
motions of the Mind, flatulent Aliments, and ſuch as render 
the Patient coſtive; for ſuch is the Nature of theſe things, 
that, by diſturbing the equable Circulation of the Blood, they 
produce a greater Impetus thereof to the Heart, where, being 
preternaturally congeſted and accumulated, on account of the 


obſtructing Polypus, it cannot find a ſufficient Space for expand- ' 


ing itſelf, but violently diſtends the Heart, and its Veſſels ; by 
which means it produces a violent Anxiety, and convulſive Mo- 
tion of the Heart, which is called a Palpitation. Immediately 
after this, ariſes another Sign, which is, the Incquality and In- 
termiſſion of the Pulſe, often accompanied with Faintings ; for 
as the Pulſe is generally the beſt Circumſtance, by which we 
can judge of the Motion of the Heart, and of the Circulation 
of the Blood through all the Parts of the Body; ſo, if it is irre- 
gular, or plainly intermittent, it, if other umſtances con- 
cur, lays a Foundation for muy that fome Polypoſe Con- 
cretion, by its Bulk, diſturbs, or, for ſome time, intercepts, the 
due Conſtriction of the Heart, and other Veſſels, on which the 
Circulation of the Blood depends. Nor muſt we exclude, from 
the Signs which manifeſt a Polypus, a frequent Obſtruction of 
Breathing, without a manifeſt Cauſe ; a Compreſſion of the 
Præcordia, in conſequence of ſpaſmodic Strictures of the Breaſt, 
and, what moſt generally accompanies this, a fixed Pain about 
the Heart; for each of theſe, if they are almoſt perpetual, are 
palpable Signs, that the Circulation of the Blood is obſtructed by 
ſome foreign Body, | ; 

We now come to conſider Polypoſe Concretions in a more 
particular Manner, and account for their Generation and Pro- 
duction, Firſt, then, tis to be obſerved, that all Polypuſes are 
not of the ſame Texture, Colour, and Bulk ; for ſome are 
found ſo ſolid, hard, and ſo compacted of Fibres, that they ſeem 
to reſemble {mall Tendons ; whilit others are ſoft, compoſed of 
mucilaginous and thin Pellicules, and externally covered with 
a Membrane. Some are fo large as to weigh a few Ounces; 
ſome, on the contrary, are ſmaller, and have ſometimes many 
pinguious Parts intermixed with them. That the Colours of Po- 
ö 4 Concretions are widely different, is ſufficiently obvious, 
from the various Denominations given them by Authors, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of a pretty antient Date ; for ſometimes they are 
repreſented under the Idea of Fat, which, according to ſome, is 
whire, and reſembles Candle-rallow ; and, according to others, of 
a whitiſh yellow Colour, reſembling that of the heated Marrow 
of Bones; at other times they are ſaid to reſemble Fleſh, and at 
other times other Subſtances. Polypuſes alſo differ in this, 
that ſome of them being rooted in the Right, and others in the 
Left Ventricle of the Heart, ſend off more or fewer Ramifica- 
tions to the adhering Arteries and Veins; as alſo, in this, that 
ſome are by their own Bulk ſufficient to prove mortal, by 
blocking up the Mouths of the Veſſels; whilſt others only 
produce that Effect, by being moved out of their Places. 

But from ſufficiently important Conſiderations, I am induc'd 
to think, that the Matter of Polypoſe Concretions is — 
by the more weighty, viſcid, and fixed Particles of the Chyle 
and Lymph, which by their Motion are eaſily united, and fo 
form'd into one Maſs, as to form a 6brous and membranous Bo- 
.dy. This is ſufficiently confirmed by various Experiments, 
made with reſpect to the Generation of theſe Subſtances, 
Thus Reyſch, that incomparable Anatomiſt, in his Theſaur. 
Anatom. 6, informs us, that of his on Blood, only by ſhaking, 
he formed a kind of ſputious Membrane, which was furniſh'd 
with many Stamina or Fibres, and ſo much reſembled a genuine 
Membrane, that it was . univerſally believed to be the Work 
of Nature: And in his Theſavr. Anatom. 1. n. 3. he tells us, 
that by ſtrong Conquaſſation alone, continued for the Space of 

one Hour, he produced a Polypoſe Subſtance from the Blood 
3 newly killed Sow: Hence, we are enabled to form a 
iſtin& Idea of a Polypus ; which may juſtly be defined, a cer- 
tain ſolid, fibrous, Concretion, formed of the more viſcid Parts 
of the anne, by means of a ſtrong Motion, or Impulſe. 
- Tho'Polypules are formed in both Sinuſes of the Heart, and 
in the Arteries as well as the Veins, yet tis certain from ac- 
curate - Obfervation, that they are more _ and 
formed in the Right Auricle and Ventricle of the Heart, than 
| In the Left; as, alſo, more commonly in the Veins than in the 
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Laxity of the Fibres, and greater Fluidity of the 


to be aſcribed to the 


Arteries : Nor is this bard to be aceoumted ſor, ſince 1 | 
which, by means of the Subclavian Vein, is convey'd to the 
Vena Cava, and the Right Ventricle of the Heart, being full af 

oſs Particles, and moving ſlowly, eaſily depoſics ics. beavy 
arts, by which the Col/amne of the Heart being l 
one Subſtance, or Body, as it were, is produced. Then the 
Blood convey'd to the Veins, by means of their too weak 
contractile Force, circulates more flowly, is of a: thicker 
Conſiſtence, and more weighty, than the arterial Blood: Hence 
it ealily depoſits its thick Parts; but eſpecially, when theſe, 
not e mixed, cohere ſlightly, they, by the Force 
of their Gravity, tend moſt to the Bottoms and Ldes of the 
Veſſels. But it is otherwiſe with the arterial Blood; for, as 
this is not only conſiderably promoted in its Courie, by che 
elaſtic Motion of the Arteries, but, alſo, in the Lungs, impreg- 
nated witch an highly fubtile acreo-ethereat Matter, and inti- 
mately mixed, by being forced through very minute Veſſels, 
fo tis theſe means rendered more light and red: Hence 
the Reaſon is obvious,, why the arterial Blood is leſs fir for the 
Generation of Polypuſes, than that of the Veins. 

Not only thoſe advanced in Years, bur alſo Children and In- 
fants are found ſubject to Polypoſe Concretions. That fuch 
Misfortunes are incident to Adults, is univerſally allowed; for 
which Reaſon we ſhall here give a few Inſtances, in which 
ſuch Polypoſe Concretions have been found in Infants: Thus 
Albinus, in his Diſſert. de Polypo Cordiv, gives us an Inſtance of 
a Polypus blocking up the Auricle of the Heart, in a 
young Boy. Bonetus, in Sepulchret. Auatamic um, Lib. a. Sed. 
11. Obſ.6. mentions pretty large Polypuſes found in the Si- 
nuſes of his young Son's Heart. Snell, in his Diſſertatio de 
Cordis Polypo, tells us that in a Boy of fix Years of Age, who 

died of an Atrophy, he found a Polypus in each Sinus of the 
Heart. Dorſtenius, in E. A. C. Dec. 2. As. 3. Obſ. 153. mentions 
four extraneous Bodies, found in the Left Ventricle of the Heart 
of a very young Boy; and in E. A. C. Dec. 3. An. 2. Ob. 18. an 
enormous Polypus, found in a Youth, is deſcribed. This might 
be proved by a great Variety of Inſtances. *Tis not, however, 
to be denied, that Adults, and thoſe pretty far advanced in 
Years, are more diſpoſed to the Generation of Polypuſes than 
thoſe who are younger; for the Blood peccant both in 
Quantity and Temperarure is more eaſily accumulated, when 
the Work of Nutrition is over, than when it is carrying on; 
eſpecially, when, in conſequence of numerous and large Veſſels 
and a diminiſhed Elaſticity of the Solids, any one is diſpoſed 
to a Plethora, addicted to an idle Life, without Exerciſe, or 
has the Miſortune of an improper Diet. 

We almoſt always find Men more ſubje& to Pol , and 

the Diſeaſes produced by them, than Women; * Reafon 


of which is, in my Opinion, this, that in the Female Sex, whilſt 


the menſtrual Evacuations are duly carried on, the Quantity 
of Blood is not fo eaſily increaſed ; and, in conſequence of the 
umours, or 
a Blood more abounding in Serum, it more difficultly happens, 
that the groſs Particles unite, and form themſelves into Con- 
cretions. Tis, alſo, ro be obſery'd, that in marſhy Places, and 
Northern Countries, far more die of Polypoſe Concretions, 


.than in the hotter Climates: Which, in my Opinion, beſides 


the cold Air, and the more obſtructed Perſpiration, is 22 
roſs Aliments, ſuch as Sea Fiſh, c 
Bread, ſmoked and ſalted Fleſh, from which a tenacious 
Chyle, full of terreſtrial Particles, and conſequently a thick 
Blood, is generated. | 
We now come to conſider the procatarctic Cauſes of Poly- 
poſe Concretions; the moſt confiderable of which is a Redun- 
dance of Blood; for, in conſequence of an increaſed Diaſtole 
of the Veſlels, under a plethoric State, the Fibres loſe their Elaſ- 
2 by which means, the Syſtole of the Veſſels is diminiſhed, 
the Circulation of the Blood ſurpriſingly retarded, and a palpable 
Foundation for the Cohefion of the terreſtrial Particles laid. 
Beſides, in conſequence of this, an Obſtruction of the Veſſels 
happens; the great Tendency of which to the Generation of 
Polypuſes is ſuthciently obvious from an Experiment made by 
Lancifi, in Lib. de Aneuriſmatibus, Propoſ: 38. where that 
Author informs us, that with a waxed Thread he tied a Certain 
Ramification of the Niac Artery of a live Dog; and that, upon 
cutting the Ramification, without the Ligature, about fifteen 
or twenty Days after, he found a Polypoſe Concretion : Nor is 
it difficult to account for this, ſince, by making ſuch a Com- 
cory the more tenacious and leaſt moveable Parts of the 
„being mutually united, begi to adhere to 


| Sc of 

lays a Foundation for Obſtructions, conſequently 
Polypoſe Concretions. Hence I have frequently obſerved 
copious and frequent Hzmorrhages ſuceeded by the ſame Diſ- 
which are produced by Polypuſes ; for ſince, in conſe- 

of the Di on, the Fibres are rendered more Jax, 
hey tranſmit all kinds of thick and viſcid 

Humours, which are fit for generating Polypoſe Concretions. A 
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As Length or Talnefs of Body diſpoſes de 
ſo it, in a particular manner —— to the Generation 

Pol and all che Diſorders ariſing from them; for, in tall 
Perſons, the dicular Aſcent of the Fluids is difficult : 
irculations in all the Parts of the Body become 
ions and Obſtructions of the Viſcera are 


ealily formed, but eſpecially of the Lungs, Where the B 


Hence, the 
ſlower, and St 


circulating wih Difficulty, ſtagnates in the minute Veſſels, 

the ſecreted heavy Parts are, in Proceſs of Time, condenſed in- 
to a thick Maſs. If this Account of the Matter is not ſuffici- 
ent, it may be ſtill farther confirmed by Experience, which 
reaches us, that exceſſively tall Perſons. gre not only inferior 
in Gaiety of Temper, and Strength of Body, to ſuch as are of 
a lower Stature, but, alſo, far more ſubſect to the Diſeaſes ariſing 
from a flow Circulation, and Stagnation of the Blood, ſuch as 
= oe Concretions,a Phthiſis, an Aſthma, and a Difficulty of 

reathing. LEE 

Bur 9 is more injurious to the human Body, or has 
a greater Tendency to occaſion ſudden Death, than large Draughts, 
of cold Liquors, haſtily drank after any violent Commotions 
or Over-heating of the Body. Thus Galen, in his Book de Sa- 
vitate tvenda, juſtly thinks that ſuch a Practice induces a h, 
and Difficulty of Breathing; weakens the Brain, and excites 
Defluxions from it; impairs the Strength of the Stomach, and 
injures the Nerves; for ſuch is the pernicious Nature of Cold, 
that, by ſtopping the inteſtine Motion of the Fluids, it not on- 
ly coagulates the Blood, bur, alſo, precipitates the terreſtrial and 
elatinous Parts; Hence tis not to be wondered at, if Obſtruc - 
tions, [nflammations, and Polypoſe Concretions, ſhould be pro- 
duced ; which laſt may be obſerved, when Blood flowing warm 
from the Veins is ſuffered to fall into cold Water ; or, when 
warm Water, in which ſuch Blood has fallen, becomes cold; 
for, in this Caſe, the fibrous and more heavy Part will be ſepa- 
rated and precipitated . from the other, in a moſt beautiful 
manner. any Inſtances might be alleged, in which the 
drinking cold Liquors has ſuddenly prov'd mortal. 

Both Experience and Reaſon concur to evince how effectu - 
ally Acids, and | Sig an Liquors, contribute to induce violent 
and dangerous Coagulations of the Humours; for 2 to 
« known Experiment, Blood which is ſufficiently fluid, when 
taken from the Veins, is by an' Aﬀaſion of any acid Liquor 
or rectified Spirit of Wine, forthwith coagulated into an hard 
Maſs. Now none who accurately advert to this Circumſtan 
can doubt but the ſame way pou in the human Body, t 
not in the ſame Time and Manner. But if they ſhould doubt 
of this, let them remember into what violent and chronical 
Diſorders, ariſing fromm ObſtruQtions in the Viſcera, ſuch as a 
Phthiſis, a Cachexy, a og, „ a convulſive Aſthma, and ex- 
ceſſive Hzmorrhages, great 


Liquors, bring upon themſelves. | 
Nor are we . the Affections of the Mind, eſpeci- 


ally Anger, Frights, and Sorrow, which lay a ſufficient Foun- 
dation for Polypuſes, and the Diſorders ariſing from them. 
Without making a curious Inquiry into the latent Cauſes of fo 
ſingular an Effect, we ſhall only give ſome memorable Inſtances 
of the Facts. Accordingly, the celebrated Malpigbi gives us 
an Account of a Patient, otherwiſe ſufficiently robuſt, who, by 
means of a Fright, was ſeized with a great Inequality and 
Obſcurity of the Pulſe, eſpecially in the Left Wriſt, without 
any Fever, and a recurring Difficulty of Breathing. But ſoon 
after he expectorated by Spit, ſometimes a Portion of red Blood, 
and at other times a large Quantity of ſmall white Portions of 
Matter, not unlike Polypuſes. But afterwards his ſuperior Parts 
became turgid, and he was ſuffocated by -the Redundance of 
confined Blood. Niverius, alſo, in Cent. 4. Ob/. 2. gives us 
an Inſtance of a certain Man of Diſtinction, who, having the 
Misfortune of a ſudden and une Fright, complained of 

a violent Tremor of his Heart, a Difficulty of Breathing, t 
ther with an unequal and intermittent Pulſe, till he ſoon her 
died; when, upon laying open the Cavity of his Breaſt, the 
Heart, and larger Veſſels, were full ; and in the Left Ventricle 
of the Heart were found round Caruncles, reſembling the Sub- 
ſtance of the Lungs, the largeſt of which, approaching to the 
* of an Hazel- nut, blocked up the Mouth of the Arteria 

Oorta. | . | 

Nor muſt it be forgotten, that the Methods of 
curing violent Hzmorrhages, and intermittent Fevers, by 
Aſtringents, Opiates, Chalybeates, and even the Peruvian 
Bark, 8 contribute to bring on violent chronical, and 
even incurable Diſorders, which are produced and ſupported by 
Polypoſe Concretions. And I can, after a Practice of more 
than fifty Years, affirm, that I have known more Miſchief 
done by no Medicines, than by the unſeaſonable and incautious 
Uſe of theſe; fince I have ſeen, not only acute and mortal 
Diſorders, ſuch as Apoplexies, Epilepſies, and ſuffocative Ca- 
tarrhs, but, alſo, long and -chronical Diſorders, ſuch as a 
Phthiſis, a convulſive Aſthma, 8 and hyſteric Diſ- 
orders, violent Hzmorrhages, flow and hectic Fevers, pro- 
/ 2, a : — 1 ; 


rinkers of Brandy, and fpirituous 
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duced by. this means. If we inquire 
tunes ariſe, it is to be obſerved, that the 
Diſorders is principally to be ſought for, in the lo 
tarded Circulation of the Blood and Humours 
minute and capillary Veſſels of the Body ; for, by 
the natural Secretions and Excretions, which 
— minute Emunctories, compoſed of ſubtile Veſlels 
ſurpriſingly retarded: Hence ariſe various in 
ent Parts, Infartions and Indurations of the Viſcera 
with a Train of other Symptoms, Now if'a Phy ci 
in ſuch a State where there is a Thickneſs of the Blood 
and Humours, and a ſlow Circulation, or where violent Spaſme 
ſtrongly compreſs the Veſſels, ſhould exhibit aftringent and in- 
craſſating Medicines, or even thoſe of the ſedative Kind, he 
muſt neceſſarily do his Patient a conſiderable Injury, by ren- 
dering the Diforder more terrible. "This ns the more in 
fallibly, if the prepoſterous Uſe of theſe Medicines is too long 
perſiſted in: Nor can it be doubted, that ſuch Polypuſes as may 
prove the Cauſes: of incurable Diſeaſes, may be produced 
theſe means; and I have had Qpportunities, in many Dif; 


ariſing from this ſterous and. empirical Method of Cu 
ran. of prognttcain Polypoſe Contrationd; from p — 
certain Signs; and ſometimes of ſeeing them, in &feQing fuck 
Patients after Death. | W 
Thus we have confider'd the principal Cauſes which concur 
to the Generation of Polypuſes : And, with reſpect to the other 
Cauſes, as they rarely occur, ſo they may be eaſily reduced to 
ſome one or other of thoſe already mentioned. 


The Cur x. | | 
So obſtinate are moſt Perſons, that they rarely think of at- 
tacking the Beginning of Diſeaſes, but call for the Phyſician, 
and the Aſſiſtance of his Art, when, their Diſorders being in» 
creaſed by Delay, they have a near Proſpect of Death : But, 
by this means, they only haſten the fatal Day, which, by a 
ſpeedy Uſe of proper Medicines, might have been totally avert» 
ed. Perſons afflicted with polypoſe Concretions are the more 
culpable in this reſpect, ſince it is certain from Experience, 
that their Cure is, at beſt, difficult and dubious, and, when 
the Diſorder is of long Standing, abſolutely im le; for, if 
any Aſſiſtance is to be expected in thoſe Diſeaſes ariſing from 
an intercepted Circulation by means of Polypoſe Concretions, 
great Expedition is abſolutely neceſſary: the principal In- 
tentions of the Phyſician ought to be to hinder the Generation 
of ſuch Concretions, and to prevent their Increaſe, and inju- 
rious Effects, where they are already preſent. | 
Firſt, then, in order to prevent the Generation of Pol 
Concretions, our principal Care ought to be, to dilute and re- 
ſolve the inſpiſſated Blood, and duly to 22 its Quantity 
in plethoric Habits, In order to obtain this End, nothing is of 
more Importance than a right Regimen, and Method of Living; 
for which Purpoſe let their Diet be ſpare, flender, and moilt- 
ening ; and let the Patient abſtain from all hard, acid, ſaline 
Aliments, and ſuch as afford much Nouriſhment : Let his 
Drink be of a proper Quality, and very thin. For this Pur- 
poſe he may very commodiouſly uſe ſmall and pure Beer, or 
Spring-water, either alone, or mixed with a due Quantity of 
Nine, or a Decoction prepared of mild and aperient Ingre- 
dients; among which the moſt conſiderable are the Roots of 
Vipers-graſs and Sarſaparilla, together with China Root, and 
the Bark of Saſſafras- wood; for, by theſe means, the Purpoſes 
of Dilution and Reſolution will be excellently obtained. To 
theſe Meaſures let the Patient, alſo, add frequent nec 
y 


which the Fluidity and equal Circulation of the Blood throu 
all the Parts are greatly promoted. But all Perſons, eſpecial! 
thoſe of fat plethoric Habits, ought carefully to guard 
againſt violent Exerciſe ſuddenly bur ſince, by this means, 
too much Blood is projected to the Lungs, where circulating 
ſlowly, it is eaſily coagulated. In order to prevent this, it is 
expedient forthwith to drink ſame warm Liquor; which is ſtill 
the more neceſſary, if, after the Body has been over-heated 
violent Exerciſe, it is ſudgenly cooled; or, which is worſt of al 
if large Quantities of any cold Liquor have been drank, Beſides, 
the Air the Patient breathes ought to be pure, ſerene, and tem- 
perate, neither too hot, nor too cold, nor too moiſt, But, if 
the Patient cannot have the Benefit of ſuch an Air, ſuch Infu- 
ſions as promote Perſpiration, have an excellent Tendency to 
attenuate the Fluids, and disjoin the united Molecules. 

The Patient ought, alſo, to guard againſt violent Affection: 
of the Mind, eſpecially Grief, Anger, and Frights : But if at 
any time a Change is induced on the Body by theſe, ſuch things 
are with all Expedition to be uſed, as allay violent Co 
tions, and render the diſturbed Circulation of the Blood 2 
regular and equable. Thus, if the bad Effects of a ſu 
Fright are to be removed, ſuch Medicines are moſt efficacious 
as are gently reſolvent, and promote a mild 1 be- 
cauſe, perhaps, by this means, that Part of the of _ 
* 


re- 


which was beginning to be coagulated, is moſt commodiouſſy 
reſolved: For this Purpoſe I always, with great Succeſs, exhi- 
bited the Pulvis Marchionis, either alone, or with a few Drops 
of the anodyne Liquor, taken in Cinnamon-water, ot Baum- 
water prepared with Citron-juice and Wine; after which or- 
der ſome Cups of a warm Infuſion to be drank : And this Me- 
thod I, alſo, found highly beneficial in thoſe waſted by long Grief. 
Beſides theſe Meaſures, in violent Frights, moderate Exerciſe 
is greatly to be commended ; fince by it the Heart is enabled 
more eaſily to free itſelf. from the _ of Blood congeſted 
to it, in conſequence of which the Diſorder becomes leſs ter- 
rible, Thoſe, therefore, but ill conſult their own Advantage, 
who, immediately after a Fright, betake themſelves to a State 
of Reſt, or endeavour to fall into a profound _ 
Care muſt, alſo, be taken, that the Body be duly ſoluble ; 
/ and, if the Patient is coſtive, Clyſters, or balſamic Pills, are, 
with all Expedition, to be uſed, in order to remove this Miſ- 
fortune. Nor is leſs Care and Prudence requiſite, that the 
other Paſſages ſubſervient to the Secretion and Excretion of 
the Humours, be kept free and open, leſt, as it generally hap- 
pens, theſe being obſtructed, the Maſs of Blood ſhould be con- 
taminated, and rendered impure : But it ought, in à particular 
manner, to be the Phyſician's Care, that no natural Evacua- 
tion of Blood, ſuch as the Hzmorrhoids in Men, and the 
Menſes in Women, be either totally ſuppreſſed, or too long 
retained ; for, in this Caſe, there eaſily happen N Con- 
geſtions of Blood to other Parts, which, by the ſkilful Phyſi- 
cian, may be commodiouſly prevented, by proper Veneſection, 
Pills, and other Medicines of a gently balſamic and temperate 
. Nor are artificial Evacuations of Blood to be neglect- 

; but theſe are ſtill more ſtrictly to be regarded, if the Pa- 
tient is plethoric, and has, by long Cuſtom, render'd them 
natural to him. | | 

Having laid down theſe Rules, with reſpect to Regimen, we 
muſt, among the Claſs of Medicines calculated for inciding 
and reſolving the inſpiſſated Fluids, recommend Salts of a neu- 
tral and alcaline Nature, ſuch as the Arcanum Duplicatum, 
vitriolated Tartar, Nitre, the digeſtive Salt of Sylvius, the 
aperitive Salt, Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, the Terra foliata 
Fartari, and the Liquor of fixed Nitre. Among ſpirituous 
Preparations, this Intention is anſwer'd by the Eſſence of white 
Burnet, the Tin&ura Antimonii Acris, and others of a like 
Nature. But, among all the Medicines, I know none is fo 

werful in diſſolving thoſe Parts of the Blood which are fi- 

rous, and diſpoſed to Concretion, as mineral Waters, eſpe- 
cially thoſe which are impregnated with an alcaline Salt, and 
of a mild and temperate Quality; ſuch as the Embſen and Sel- 
teran Waters, thoſe of Aix la Chapelle, but eſpecially the Caro- 
line Springs, which, by their Salt, open all the EmunQtories of 
the Body, waſh away and evacuate the impure Sordes, and 
reſolve and dilute the thick and viſcid Blood, 

Having already ſhewn the Method of preventing Polypuſes, 
we now come to inquire what Meaſures are to be taken, when 
there are any Signs of a Polypus already formed in the Heart, 
or larger Veſſels, and by what means its farther Growth may 
be prevented: It is, therefore, to be obſerved, that whilſt a 
Polypus is only beginning, and, as yet, pituitous, we are not 
to loſe all Hopes of reſolving it, which may be done 7 alcaline 
and neutral Salts, which excellently reſolve the viſcid Humours 
by a lender Diet; by a ſufficient Quantity of Drink of ſuch a 
Nature as to dilute the Humours ; but, eſpecially, by the Ca- 
roline Waters; by the prudent Ufe of which I have known 
many cured, who had ſtrong Symptoms of a Polypus formed 
within, But if the Polypus has already degenerated into a 
fibrous and hard Subſtance, all poſſible Care is to be taken, leſt, 
becoming bigger, or, being moved out of its Place, it ſhould 
totally block up the Veſſels, and ſuddenly deſtroy the Patient. 
For anſwering this Intention, it is of the greateſt Importance to 
prevent a Redundance of Blood, and to preſerve its Fluidity, by 
the Medicines already recommended for that Purpoſe. But, 
when a Difficulty of Breathing ariſes from a Polypus, we muſt 
by no means uſe Veneſection in the Arm, ſince, by that Prac- 
tice, a greater, and even a ſuffocative Foote is produced. 
Beſides, let the Patient avoid all fpirituous Liquors, too much 
Exerciſe, and Perturbations of Mind, all which, partly by co- 
agulating the Blood, and partly by throwing it into too violent 
 Commotions, render the Diſorder worſe. 

We ſhall now ſubjoin ſome Cautions with reſpect to the 
Treatment of Hæmorrhages, and Intermittent Fevers. We 
have already ſhewn how faulty Phyſicians are in this reſpect; for 


which Reaſon I ſincerely adviſe, that, in ſtopping Hemorrhages, 


the Phyſician would not attempt the Cure by Aftringents alone, 
but rather by a proper Evacuation of Blood, and gently ano- 
dyne Medicines ; as, alſo, by Frictions of the inferior Parts, to 
reſtore the equableCirculation of the Blood. With reſpect to the 
Cure of Intermitting Fevers, the greateſt Care is to be taken, 
that they be not too ſoon ſuppreſſed; for which Reaſon it is ex- 
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pelient prudently to uſe gently aperient and evacuating Medi- 
eines ʒ to which we may commodiouſly ſubjoin,and even interpoſe, 
reſolvent, temperating, and corroborating Medicines. Hoffman. 

POLYSARCIA, Toauoagrie, from onde, much, and ogg, 
Fleſh. Corpulence. As _ 

This is a ſuperfluous Increaſe of Fleſh, by the- Greelt fo 
called, on account of its Exceſs. It is a Diſorder directly 
ſite to that, in which Nutrition ceaſes, and in which the 7 
becomes tabid and conſumptive. Too a Quantity of Nou- 
riſhment conveyed to the Parts, is the Reaſon, why an exceſ- 
five Quantity of Fleſh is generated, and the Patient, by that 
means, oppreſſed, We may juſtly reckon this to be a Species 
of Cachexy ; for the Patients are afflicted with ſeveral terrible 
x has, ar ws ſuch as a ſuperfluous Quantity of Fleſh, an Exceſa 
of prominent Fat, Slowneſs of Motion, Oppreſſion, Weak- 
neſs, Difficulty of breathing, and Sweating upon the leaſt Exer- 
Ciſe ; ſo that the Patient becomes apprehenſive of Suffocation, 
and can hardly wear the ſlighteſt Garments. Many Phyſicians 
have, therefore, given Rules for diminiſhing the Quantity of 
Fleſh, or preventing an Increaſe of the Body. But their Do- 
QArine is refuted by 2 ; for, it the Habit of Body is good, 
a moderate Quantity of Fleſh, accompanied with Strength, 
rather to be preſerved, than deftroyed. But the Pely/arcia we 
call a Diſorder, which may be juſtly accounted a Cachexy, and is 
accompanied with many dangerous Symptoms; for all the Mif- 
fortunes, which attend yoracious Animals, or thoſe fattened for 
Uſe, ſuch as Inflation, Extenſion, and Prominence of the Body, 
alſo, attend thoſe afflicted with a Polyſarcia, The like hap- 
pens in ulcerated Bodies, in which the luxuriant Fleſh is either 
conſolidated, or fprings up afreſh on the Lips of the Ulcers, 
after it has been removed. | | | 

There are two Methods of curing a Poly/arcia, the one b 
preventing too copious Nouriſhment, and which conſiſts in quic 
Geſtation, and the Uſe of ſuch mild Aliments, as do not nou- 
riſh much, or have a Tendency to increaſe the Body; the 
other conſiſts in the Obſervation of certain Rules, and laborious 
Exerciſe, in order to induce a Ch on the Body : But, for 
the ſake of Diſtinctneſs, we ſhall give more particular Dire- 
ctions with reſpect to the Cure. It is, therefore, expedient to 
exerciſe the Patient much and long, either on Horſeback, or in 
Coach; to order him to ſail, to read, and uſe his Voice; to 
wreſtle, and walk quickly, that his Legs may be the more ex- 
erciſed : He muſt, alſo, run, and have the Parts of his Body 
rubbed with the Hands dry, or with a rough Linen Cloth, 
and ſome Sand ſprinkled on the Parts; then he is to uſe va- 
rious Paleſtrian Exerciſes, ſuch as that which the Greeks 
call z:aadiez and Choricomachia (perhaps x«epexia) ; which 
Exerciſes are directed by their reſpective Maſters : Then 
he is to uſe what the Greeks called ;raouaxia, that is, 
a Mock-fighting with Arms: Then he is to uſe the Exer- 
ciſe of Wreſtling, which the Greeks called aTgoronia, or rea- 
xαννee He is, alſo, to uſe the long tractary Machine, called 
by the Greeks Macro-ſparton, and the [talians Sphere, and Wre- 

ing; as, alſo, quick, hard, long-continued, and dry Frictions; for 
if the Parts are rubbed with Oil, the Hands ſlip, and the Patient 
cannot perform his Exerciſe with due Vigour. The Patient's 
Body muſt, alſo, be expoſed to the Sun, a Practice which the 
Greeks call 1aivois, Then a Sweat is to be excited by means 
of a Flame, live Coals, and dry Steams. Sometimes Hot- 
baths, which diminiſh the Body, and, at other times, Cold- 
baths, which condenſe it, are to be uſed ; for the Bodies of 
ſuch as have uſed the Cold-bath are perceived to be thick, and, 
as it were, teſtaceous. It is, alſo, expedient to apply hot Sand 
to the Body, and to ſwim in the Sea, or in Medicinal Waters. 
After Sweating in the Bath, the Body muſt be ſprinkled with 
Salt, by which the Fleſhes of Animals are preſerved dry, denſe, 
and free from Withering. Then the Patient is to uſe what the 
Greeks call zegma, (perhaps ſmegma) a Friction of Nitre reduced 
to Powder ; and, after Bathing, Meat and Drink are to be 
long abſtained from; for then the Appetite begins to languiſh, 
and its Edge is obtunded by the Delay; the Keenneſs, alſo, 
of the Digeſtion languiſhes, when the Fomes, which ſuſtained 
it, is withdrawn. inking before Eating is to be forbidden, 
and very little is to be drank at all, though the Patient may 
drink moſt at Meals; 1 of drinking much, the Aliments 
are rendered fluid, the Fleſh ſoftened, and by Digeſtion, the 


Food is rendered capable of adhering to the Solids, and, conſe- 


the Solids : But if the Patient is afflicted 
with an inſatiable Thirſt, he may drink a ſmall Quantity of 
moderately ſharp Wine. But Puls, Alica, Flour, Milk, 
Nuts, the Brains of Animals, Eggs, tender Fiſhes, and all-pin- 
guious Subſtances, are to be abſtained from; but the Patient 
may eat Bread that is cold, fermented, and prepared with the 
Bran; for ſuch Bread nouriſhes but little, eſpecially if it is 
old. Dry Aliments are, in a particular manner, beneficial ; 
Pot-herbs, and Fiſhes of hard Digeſtion, are to be uſed ; as, 
alſo, the drier Sorts of Birds, and wild Aliments, ſuch as 2 
| an 


quently, of incr 


and wild Goats ; as, alſo, Pork long dried in the Salt. The Pa- 
tient ought, alſo, to uſe but one kind of Aliment ata Meal, and 
keep from fleeping a great while after it; for, by Watching and 
Reſtleſſneſs, he Bulk of the Body is much impaired by Exhala- 
tien; whereas it is fattened, and its Bulk increaſed, by —_ 
Betides, the Body is, by Sleep, rendered more moift. | 

Liquors are to be drank, and, during the Continuance of the 
Polyſarcia, the Metaſyncritic Cyclus is to be begun ; for ſome- 
times the Patient is to uſe total Abſtinence, and ſometimes to 
take but a ſmall Quantity of Aliments and Water, which is to 
be regularly augmented, as the Situation requires, We are to 
begin the Cure by Vomiting, the Patient faſting, or by an 
Exhibition of proper Roots. Then the Patient is to uſe acri- 
monious Subſtances, Things of a neutral Quality, Birds, and 
wild Animals. Theſe Meaſures are the more expeditiouſly to 
be taken in a few Days, the more ſevere and violent the Begin- 
nings of - Cyclus are. Diuretics are, alſo, to be exhibited 


among other Pot-herbs ; ſuch as Aſparagus, Carrots, Parſneps, 


Smallage, Fennel, Leeks, and other Things of a like Nature ; 
for by this means a Change may be induced on the Body by the 
Uſe of common and ordinary Aliments. We muſt, alſo, have 
a due Regard to the various Symptoms in the Cure of this Diſ- 
order. Some Phyſicians recommend Phlebotomy, purgative 
Medicines, Clyſters, the Uſe of Venery after Bathing, and be- 
fore Meals, and on the ſame Day a ſmall Quantity of Nouriſh- 
ment, and Water for Drink: They, alſo, recommend Vomit- 
ing after Supper. Some, alſo, as contrary to the Polyſarcia, 
recommend Exerciſing the Body by Pandiculation, after riſing 
out of Bed, which they call dy7:T@701; as, alſo, the Drinkin 
.Night-dew, before the Riſing of the Sun. But the Madneſs an 
Ablurdity of latePhyficians is ſufficiently obvious; for, by Phle- 
botomy, the Strengthis impaired, and the Patient's Body rendered 
flaccid, which the Greeks call paxecrs. Pürgative Medicines, ſuch 
as Clyſters, and thoſe above-mentioned, corrupt the Fluids, and 
induce a bad Habit of Body, by the Greeks called Cachexia. Ve- 
nery, alſo, renders the Patient effeminate, and deſtroys his Strength. 
Some, alſo, order Bathing twice a Day, and Sleep before Meals; 
but this is very improper, ſince Sleep rather renders the Pa- 
tient fat, than lean. Vomiting, alſo, after Supper, deſtroys 
the Strength; and though it diminiſhes the Fleſh, yet it fi 
the Head with Fumes, diſturbs the Organs of Senſation, ren- 
ders the Gums putrid, corrupts the Breath, corrodes the Sto- 
mach; and renders the Patient diſagreeable to himſeif, which 
the Greeks call Aaugzgiorners, and which is accompanied with a 
State of Inequality, reſembling that of Fevers. Beſides, Vo- 
miting is improper, and juſtly to be condemned, becauſe, by 
corrupting the Juices, it does more Harm to the Body. But 
if the Patient has eaten too large a Quantity of Aliments, then 
a Vomit is to be exhibited ; for the Uneaſineſs ariſing from the 
Exceſs is greater than that produced by the Vomit. Cloſe 
and violent Application of Mind, alſo, contributes greatly to 
the Cure of the Polyſarcia; for which Reaſon we obſerve the 
Bodies of cloſe Students more thin and lender, than thoſe of 
Perſons who lead alazy and indolent Life, whoſe Bodies are more 
full. and ſolid. Cœlius Aurelianus. Chron. L. 5. C. 11. 

POLYSOMATICA. The ſame as POLYSARCIA. : 

POLYSPASTON, from ess, much, and cr, to draw. 
The Name of a Machine for making Extenſion, in caſe of 
Fractures, or Luxations. See the Article FRACTURAa, and the 
Explicarion of Table XXIX. | 

OLYTRICHUM ; ſee TricyoMANEs. 
 POLYTRICHUM AUREUM ; fee ApianNTHRUM AU- 
REUM 
 POLYTROPHIA. Abundant Nouriſhment. 

POMACEUM. Cyder. * | 

Cyder is the Juice of Apples, made ſpirituous by Fermenta- 
tion; the Apples are gathered in Autumn, when they are ripe ; 
then they are ground in a Mill, the Juice is preſſed out, and left 
to ferment in Hogſheads. . 

There may be as: many Sorts of Cyder made, as there are differ- 
ent Sorts of Apples. Apples that are commonly eaten, and are 
of a ſweet pleaſing Taſte, produce Cyder that will not keep; and 
rherefore orhers are preferred for this Purpoſe. Theſe Apples 
are of a curious Coluur, but they have an harſh, bitter, and 
ftyptic Taſte; which makes the Cyder pungent, ſtrong, 
and to keep long. Cyder ought to be fine, of a curious 
135 2 Colour, having a pleaſant Smell, and a pungent ſweet 

3 


Cyder is pectotal; fortifies the Heart and Stomach; moiſtens, 
and quenches Thirſt; and is looked upon to be good tor ſcor- 
butic and melancholy Perſons. When drank to Exceſs, it occa- 
ions Drunkenneſs of longer Continuance, more dangerous, 
= of more pernicious Conſequences, than is produced by 

ine. 

- By an exact Analyſis of Cyder, a ſulphureous Spirit is firſt 
drawn from it, and then Phlegm ; afterwards, by the Help of a 
great Fire, a little thick Oil is extracted, and a Spirit, which is 

nothing bur eſſential Salt, diſſolved in the Phlegm. What 


: 
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remains wil yield a litile fixed Salt by Calcination, Lotion, Fil- 
tration, and Evaporation. . 5 EDI 
When the Juice of Apples has not been well purified, it ſooh 
corrupts3- becaule the Dregs, which temein mixed with the 
Liquor, are ſmall Pieces of the Apples, which are as ſubje& to 
rot, as the Apples bemſelves, end give the Cyder an unpleaſant 
rotten Taſte. In order to purify-it> ſome ule Water-glue diſ- 
ſolved in Wine; and, to prevent the Cyder from growing ſour, 
they put Muſtard into it. Others draw off what is clear, into 
earthen or glaſs Bottles, which are afterwards well corked. 
Apples ot an harſh and bitter Taſte are beſt for Cyder, be- 
cauſe they contain much eſſential Salt, proper for ſeparating the 
oily Parts from the Dregs. Beſides, theie Apples iupply the 
Cyder with a ſufficient Quantity of tartarous Parts, to hinder 
the Spirits from evaporating; and hence this Cyder is ſtronger, 
more pungent, and will keep the longer. On the contrary, ſWweet 
Apples being deficient in theſe Particulars, the Cyder made from 
them quickly dies. x | 
Cyder is good and wholſome, provided it be uſed with Mo- 
deration ; and may be ſaid, in general, to be better tor the Health 
than Wine, becauſe its Spirits are not ſo impetuous, nor ſo 
much agitated, as thoſe of Wine; and are, belides, detained and 
moderated by a great Quantity of viſcous Phlegm, which ill 
contributes to make this Liquor moiſtening and cooling. We 
know by Experience, that moſt of thoſe who drink nothing 
but this Liquor, are ſtronger, more healthy, and look bet- 
ter, than thoſe who drink Wine; of which Lord Baron gives 
us a remarkable Inſtance ; Of eight old People, ſays he, ſome 
were near, and others above an hundred, who, during their whole 


Lives, drank nothing but Cyder, and were ſo vigorous, that they 


danced and jumped about like young Men. 

Cyder, drank to Exceſs, does not intoxicate ſo ſoon as Wine; 
bur the Drunkenneſs cauſed by it continues longer, becauſe its 
Spirit conveys along with it, into the Brain, a grent many heavy 
and viſcous Particles, which hinder its ſudden Diſſipation. 
Theſe Viſcoſities, diſperſing themſelves afrerwards, into all 
the Subſtance of the Brain, ſtop the Chanels of the Nerves, 
and opprels the animal Spirits, in ſuch a manner, that they 
require ſome time to recover themſelves, and to expel that 
which detain'd them in a kind of Repoſe and Unactivity. Hence 
proceeds that Sleepineſs after Drunkenneſs. | 


By letting the groſs Subſtance of the Apples ferment in . 


Water, a moiſtening and cooling Liquor, called ſmall Cyder, 
is made. This Liquor will not produce Drunkenneſs, and many 
Women in Normandy make it their common Drin. 
Or the Juice of Pears extracted and fermented, is made a kind 
of Cyder, or vinous Liquor, called Perry; which, in Colour and 
Taſte, reſembles W hite-wine. Bitteriſn and harſh Pears are beſt 
for this Purpoſe. As the Fermentation of both Liquors is the 
ſame, and as the Virtues of Perry are nearly allied to thoſe of 
Cyder, what has been ſaid may be ſufficient. |=; | 
Many other ſpirituous Liquors may be made of the ferment- 


ed Juices of ſeveral Fruits; but the greateſt Part of theſe Li- 
quors never become ſpirituous, as Wine, or Cyder, and will not 


keep ſo long. | 

The Juice of Quinces, after it has been fermented, becomes 
viſcous. {[t. fortifies the Stomach, works by Urine, is good for 
the Colic, Spitting of Blood, Dyſenteries ; and qualifies the 
Motion ot ſharp and bilious Humours, which cauſe Evacuations 
upwards and downwards. As this Liquor ſoon grows, four, 
and decays, they mix Honey, Sugar, or the like, with it, to 
preſerve it. 

Ananas is a juicy and delicious Fruit, that grows in the et 
Indies, whole Juice the Indians extract, and make excellent 


Wine of it, which will in oxicate. Women with Child dare 


not drink it, becauſe they ſay it will make them miſcarry. The 
Ethiopians, alſo prepare a ſort of Wine, called Sebanſcou, from 
a Certain Fruit that grows among them. 

Pliny ſays, that they made a Liquor in Egypt, which was ſome- 
whar ſpirituous, of the Juice of tes, which produced good 
Effects in Perſons of a bilious Conſtitution. The Juice of Jujubes, 
prepared in the ſame manner, has, alſo, che ſame Virtues. 

rom ſome Trees they draw Liquors, which are almoſt 
as ſpirituous and pleaſant, as thole we make from Fruits. 
A kind of a large and firait Palm-tree grows in the Indies 
called Coquo, in whoſe Branches they make Inciſions, and 
extract a vinous Juice, which the Indians call Sura, or Taddi, 
and from which they diſtil a good Spirit. They, alſo, make a 
ſort of Vinegar with this Juice, by expoſing it to the Sun: 
Others boil ic upon the Fire, to make a ſweet Wine of it 
called Orraca. 

The firſt Juice being drawn our of the Branches of the 
Tree, there comes out a ſecond, that is not ſo ſpirituous as the 
other, which they ſuffer to evaporate, in order to make a kind 
of Sugar of it, which they call Zagra. RT 

The Fruit of this Tree ſupplies them, alſo, with a ſweet 
and well-taſted Liquor, which is very cooling and moiftening. 

The Birch-tree yields a Sap, which, being drank, is of an 


opening Nature. Van Helmout values it much for its Virtues 


in curing the Stone. Several Phyſicians, alſo, uſe it, for the 
An ſame 
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Weather, than in any other by _— 
eather. 


Boyle and | 
produced good Effects in ihe Gout, and ſeveral other Diſtem- 


pers, | 2 
Several other Trees ſupply different Nations with pleaſant 
Drinks. Lemery on Povds. 8 
The Countries in England, moſt celebrated for the Produc- 
tion of Cyder, are, Hereforuſbire, Worceſterſhire, and Devonſbire. 
Muſgrave informs us, that the De vonſbire People are "_ ſub- 
ject to the Gout, which he attributes to the copious Ule of 
ſtrong Cyder. I have ſometimes known an habitual Colic re- 
oy'd by an entire Change of Malt Liquor, or Wine, for 
yder, by way of common Drink. 4 | 
POMAMBRA. Apples of Amber ; theſe are made of odo- 
rous Powders, to which Oils may be added; and theſe Pow- 
ders, being receiv'd in Wax, liquid Storax, or Mucilage of 
Tragacanth, with a little Turpentine, to render them tenacious, 
if it is neceſſary, and intimately incorporated, by an Addition 
of a proper Quantity of Roſe-water, or ſome other ſuch Li- 
quor, are to be reduc'd to Balls of any Size, which ſhall be 


judg'd moſt expedient. = F 

They derive their Name from Amber, not becauſe that 
Subſtance is always and neceſſarily an Ingredient in them, but 
becauſe they have a grateful Smell, and in that reſpect reſemble 
Amber : Thus, for a Preparation of- this Kind, we may take the 
Odoriferum Crollianum, which is prepar'd in the following 


manner: 5 
Take of Mace, Cloves, Cinnamon, or the Caſſia Lignea, 
each two Drams; ot Musk, Civet, and Gum Arabic, each 
one Dram; and of Tragacanth dried in a Furnace, two 


Drams. | 

Let theſe two Gums be triturated with the Musk; and, when 
all the other Ingredients are carefully triturated, mix the Civet 
with them, and add a ſufficient Quantity of Water prepar'd 
from the Flowers of the Orange- tree; or the Water of EE 
Roſes, prepar'd with odorous N and Roſe- water, in 
which has been digeſted for eight Days a ſmall Quantity of the 
Carbo Paracelſi, or the Zibetta Occidentalis ; all theſe are to be 
incorporated together. ; 

The Carbo or Zibetta Occidentalis, ſo far as we may con- 
jecture from the Archidoxs of Paracelſus, is nothing elſe but hu- 
man Dung, or Sulphur plac'd in Digeſtion for ſome time, till, 
inſtead of its fetid Smell, it aſſumes one bighly grateful and 


agreeable. See Hartman in Croll. 
red by pulverizing the Mu- 


This Medicine may, alſo, 12 6 
cilage of Tragacanth, diffolv'd in odoriferous Water, and mixing 


the other Ingredients with it. 
This Medicine, when applied to the Noſtrils, by its grateful 


Smell, conveys a brisk Motion to the Blood; and ſurpriſingly 
comforts the Heart in Apoplexies, Epilepſies, Colics, Suffoca- 
tions of the Uterus, and Plagues. | 

A ſmall Quantity of ir may be mix'd with expreſs'd Oil of 
Nutmegs, in order to make a Liniment, to be us d in the above 
mention'd Diſeaſes. Croll. , 

Schroder, in his Pharmacop. gives three other Formule of the 
Pomambra ; but, as they are of little Importance in Medicine, 
we refer the Reader to that Work without inſerting them. 

POMATUM UNGUENTUM. Take of freſh Hog's-lard, 
three Pounds ; of freſh Sheep's-ſuer, nine Ounces; of the Apples 
commonly called Pome-warers, pared and ſliced, one Pound 
nine Ounces ; of the moſt fragrant Roſe-water, ſix Ounces; of 
Florentine Orrice- root, gtofly powdered, fix Drams; let theſe 
boil together i» Balneo Marie, till the Apples are diſſolved; 
then ſtrain without Expreſſion, and keep for Uſe: Heat it then 
over again, and waſh the Whole with Roſe-water. 

Almoſt all the officinal Diſpenſatories abound with Preſcriptions 
for this Ointment. The Pharmacopœia Regia has one, con- 
taining theſe Ingredients, but crouded with many more; as has 
the Auguſtan Collection, one yet more loaded; but that, alſo, 
gives another from Amatis Luſitanus, much more contracted ; 
and from thence, likewiſe, our College ſeemed firſt to take it, 
but yet wich a farther Abridgment of Superfluities. Zwelfer 
takes great Pains, in his Animadyerfions, to teach the moſt con- 
venient Manner of Compoſition, and Mixture of fo many things 
of different Texture. But, as ſhort a Compaſs as it is reduced 
to here, ſeemingly to avoid theſe Difficulties, the common 
Practice of the Shops has of late found out a much nearer way; 
which is by buying it of Perſons, who make it their ſole Buſi- 


4 


neſs to beat up freſh Hogs-lard with Roſe-water, into a kind 


Curd; and ſcent it with any of the aromatic moſt 


f 
ſaitable to the Liking of their Cuſtomers. Quincy. 
POMPHOLYG JDES. Frothy. | 


cactus; Indie Occidentalis. 
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 POMPHOLYGERON,  Teugoauynr;r. The N 
Plaiſter deſcrib'd by Paulus Beit Ri 7. C. 17. . 
POMPHOLYNX, zh, is a Bubble excited in a liquid 
Subſtance, by ſome flaiulent Spirit, or Air, contained therein. 
Thus  Tougoavyts are expounded in A a1 i 15 dd. 
ymoueras d, n guonpedle A,, © Tumors ariſing on the 
© Water, or Swellings of the Water.” Bubbles, TYUPBALY is, 
«ppearing on the Top of the Urine, indicate « Diſorder of the 
idneys, and, that the ſame will be of long Continuance. Hypo- 
Mes, 5 et, Troupe, in Gal 
HOS, Topps. Tleups, in Galen's Exegeſis, are ex- 
Pounded, irevardos 7% Sigueles ix 71 ge nega; 
x) evepultis, © ſcaly Eminences or Tumors on the Skin, which 
« are at the ſame time red, and full of Moiſture.” In the Words 
Galen ſeems to have an Eye to that Paſlage of Hippocrates 
(Lib. 2. ref! vr.) A iet xviuyar Topupot aricaiſas, 
« and Pompbi ariſe in the Legs.” The Word occurs, alſo, Lib. 
2. de Morbis, where we read g val, roupiy bs d 


kid ns, © and ſhe was full of Pomphi [red, watry Tumors), as 


© tho” ſhe had been rubbed over with Nettles.” 
POMUM. See MaLvs. | 
mr 1 = 2 1s PoMa. 

OMUM ADAMIL. ame for the Limon, fruftu Aurantii. 
Pomum Adami is, alſo, a Name for a 33 in S 
terior Part of the Neck, form d by the Thyroide Cartilage. 

POMUM ARENOSUM. A Name for the GuaJjaya., 
PoMUM CITREUM. See CITREUM. LEES 
PoMUuM HitRUcuunTAaNUuM. A Name for the Solanum 3 


ſpinoſum ; fructu rotundo. 
PoMuUM $PINOoSUM OPUNTIATUM. A Name for the Mele. 


PoMuUM 8YLVESTRE. See AGRIOMELA. 
13238 or PON DUS. A Weight. See DRAMA and 

A. | ; 

As it is neceſſary, to be acquainted with the Weights ud by 
different Nations! at different times, in order by under 
their Practice, I have given Tables of the principal antient and 
modern Weights; and, after theſe, Table of their Meaſures: 

PONGA. H. M. Jaca minor ſylveſtris Malabarica. D. Com- 
melin. Tataisbe Braſilienſium Piſon. ſimilis. It is a tall evergreen 
Tree, growing in Malabar, and bearing no Flowers, at leaſt 
none which are conſpicuous; but the Fruit adheres to the 
Branches in the ſame manner as that of the Faca; whence the 
Portugueſe call the Tree the wild Faca. The Calyxesare echinated, 
firſt green, and afterwards rediſh, and containing Multicudes of 
roundiſh-oblong, acuminated, and rediſh Seeds. | 

A Cataplaſm prepared of the green Fruits of the Tree bruiſed, 
bein apply d to Tumors, potently promotes. their Suppuration. 
Of the Bark and Root boiled in Water, is prepared a Fomen- 
tation for cedematous Tumors of the Legs, an endemic Diſeaſe 
among the Indians, and calle by the Portugueſe Pædo S. 
2 which preſerves them from an Inflammation. Rais 


PONG AM. See Mix Anl. 

PONGELION ſive Perimaram. H. M. Arbor Indica filt- 
uoſa, Floribus racemoſis, n Siliquis foliaceis, ad ſingulos 
lores ternis. It is a tall large Tree, growing in ſeveral Parts of 

Malabar. The Oil, prepared of the Bark firſ bruiſed, and then 
boiled, being rubbed on the Body, extracts vicious Humours. 
The Juice which diſtils from the Tree, being drank with But- 
ter. milk, diſcuſſes Flatulencies. The Ftuit, triturated with Manga, 
and mix'd with a Decoction of Rice, being inſtilled into the 
Eyes, cures the Cones and Ophchalmy. 

PONNA. H. M. Prunifera ſeu Nucifera . Malabarica Foliis 

Nymphee, Fructu rotundo, Cortice pulvinato. It is a vaſt Tree, 
thirty Yards in Height, and four in Thickneſs, bears ripe Fruir 
in March and Os, and continues fruitful for the Space of 
three hundred Years; it grows in ſandy Places almoſt every- 
where in Malabar. | 

From the dry'd Kernels of the Fruit they expreſs an Oil 

which is uſed in Lamps, and cures Pains in the Limbs, being 
anointed therewith. Of the Bark of the Root macerated in 
Vinegar, they prepare an Extract, which, rubbed on the Head, 
Cures the Cepbalga. The Tear which diſtils from the Tree, 
and its Fruit, being collected and exhibited, excires Vomiting, 
provokes to Stool, and violently purges corrupt Humours bak 
upwards and downwards. Raii H. P. | 
Tfierou Ponna, H. M. is the Malabarian Cornel-tree, with 
Leaves like thoſe of the Nymphæa. This is accounted a 
ſmaller Species of Ponna, and bears Fruit like that of our Cor- 
nel-tree,in Shape, Size, and Subſtance: This Fruit is eaten by the 
Natives, and trom its Kernels they expreſs an Oil, which is 
2 their Lamps, but is of no ice in Medicine. Raii 
FONNAGAM, H. M. is a tall bacciferous Indian Tree 
with a ſmooth tricapſular Fruit, containing in each Capſula a 
ſingle Seed. It is always coverd with Leaves, Flowers, and 


Fruit. 
_ 
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Or the Leaves and Fruit with Honey, is prepared a 
laſt, GH, — 
ite and Sti 

The Root, bruiſed, and apply d in the Form of a Cataplaſm to 

Contuſions, diſſolves the coagulated Blood, and cures the Part 

affected. Rai H. P. . robs. 

Pee Txjerou-Pounagam, H. M. is a larger Species of Ponwagam, 
which grows to a greater Height than the former; but in all 

other reſpects, is very little different from it. Rai H. P. 

PpONNAM. A Name for the Senna; orientalis; fruticoſa, 

Sophera dict a. | Diet n | 

PONS VAROLII. The Name of a fort of Arch in the 
Cerebellum, form'd by two medullary Proceſſes, calld thus 
from Parolius, the firſt Obſerver of it. > : 
PONTAGIA. A Term in Paracelſus de Turtaro, import- 
ing, as is faid, a Mixture of ſaline Sub with thoſe which 
are bitter, or ſtyptic. | 4 | 
PONTICUS, an Epithet in Paracelſus, expreſſive of a cer» 
rain ſaline Taſte, reſembling that of Sea · water. 
Pontica Vina ate acid, feculent, and tartarous Wines. 


Ponticum Mel is a ſort of poiſonous Honey. See ol. x · 


THRON. | 

POPONAX. The fame as Ororanax. 

POPLES. The Ham, or Joint of the Knee. | 

POPLITEUS MUSCULUS. _. We # 

This is a ſmall Muſcle obliquely pyramidal, ſituated under the 

m; from whence it has its Name. 

It is fixed above by a ſtrong narrow Tendon to the outer 
Edge of the inner Candle of oy 3 and to the 
neighbouri ſterior Ligament of the Joint. Thence it runs 
ob ere under the inner Condyle of the Os Fe- 
moris; its flat, and pretty thick, fleſhy Body, increaſing gra- 
dually in Breadth, till it is fixed in the back Side of the Head 
of the Tibia, all the Way to the oblique Line or Impreſſion ob- 
fervable on that Side. 25 - 

The Popliteus performs the Rotation of the Leg, when bent, 
in a Direction contrary to that of the Biceps. The Biceps 
turns the Leg from before outward 3 the Popliteus from before 
inward. This Rotation, therefore, anſwers to the Pronation of 
the Radius, by the Pronator Teres ; as that made by the Biceps 
Tibiæ does to the Supination made by the Biceps of the 


rm. | | 
This Muſcle is commonly reckoned among the Flexors of 
the Leg; but it ſeems very ill contrived for ſuch a Function, 
becauſe of the Obliquity of its Situation, and becauſe its Inſer- 
tion is ſo near the Centre of Motion of the Joint. By its Con- 
nection with the Capſular Ligament, it may ſerve to prevent its 
being catch'd berween the two Bones in the Flexions of the 
Leg-- Winſlow. 
POPU LAGO. Marſh-marigold. 
The Characters are; | X 1 
The Root is perennial, the Leaves are entire and roundiſh. 
The Flower is roſaceous, like that of the Ranunculus, and 
naked. The Fruit conſiſts of a Multitude of little Sheaths in- 
flected downwards, ſtellated, and full of many oblong Seeds. 
Boer haa ve mentions two Species of Populago; which are, 
1. Populago; flore majore. See CALENDULA Paluſtris. 
2. Populago; flore pleno. T. 173. Caltha paluſtris, flore pleno. 


C. B. P. 276. Pſeudo-belleborus ranunculoides, pratenſis, rotundi- 


folius, multiplex. M. H. 3. 461. Boerh. Ind. Plant. Vol. 1. 

This Plant is ſaid to be of a refrigerating Quality, like the 
Nymphea ; but it is really of a very cauſtic Nature, ſo that 
Cattle avoid it, tho in the greateſt want of Graſs; but, if they 
happen to eat ir, they are firſt ſeized with an Inflammation of 
the Fauces, Oeſophagus, and Stomach, and at laſt die. Hence 
it appears to be a very acrimonious Herb, and of the Nature of 
Hellebore. He C 22 23 | 
 POPULARIS. Endemia), or Epidemical. 

POPULUS. as | 

The Characters are ; | N 
The Leaves are roundiſh. The Flower in the male Tree is 
amentaceous, and conſiſts of apiculated Leaves; from the 
ſquamous Calyx ſhoots forth a long Axis, to which grow on 
every Side maſculine Floſcules ſo diſpoſed, as by their Union 
to reſemble a Cat's Tail; each of theſe Floſcules conſiſts of a 
thin, caducous Membrane, furniſhed with an hairy Margin, and, 
under this of another bes caducous Membrane, from which, 
on the ſupine Part, ariſe eight Stamina, furniſhed with red, 
oblong Teſticuli: This Membrane, when mature, has its Margin 
indented, and adorned with a lanuginous Fimbria, or Fringe. 

Boerhaave mentions five Species of Populus; which are, 

1. Populus; alba; majoribus foliis. Tovrn. Inſt. 592: Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 211. Populus alba. Offic. Ger. 1301. Emac. 1486, 
Park. Theat. 7 2 Raii Hiſt. 2. 1418. Synop. 3. 446. Popwlus 
alba end. J. B. 1. 155. 2 alba; (aus Muxn ab albedine 
dicitur) majoribus 2 B. P. 429. THE ABELE, or 
WHITE POPLAR. - , 

It delights in watry Places, and the Bark is of Uſe both in- 
wendy and outwardly in the Sciatica, Strangury, and Am- 


apply d, is a: ſovereign Remedy for 
= and other venomous Animals. 


ending 


tion. When the Greaſe 


+ 2. Populus; alba; minoribus foliis. C. B. P. 49. 
3. Populus; nigra. Off. Ger. 1301. Brant, 106. C. B. P. 

429. Part. Theat. 1410. Rail . 2. 1419. Heep. 3. 446. 
Tourn. Inſt. $92 Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 211. Populus nigra 7 
* J. B. 1. 155. THE BLACK POPLAR. 
e black Poplar frequentiy to be a large Tree, having 

® whitiſh Bark, and ſmooth ſhining green Leaves, growing on 
long Foot-ſtalks ; they are broad and round roward * Bottom, 

radually in a narrow ſharp Point. The Stalks and 

Leaves have frequently large Swellings or Tumors on them, 
made x _— — The r are and looſe, coming 
out early in t It grows by wa laces and Rivers; 
the Leaves and Buds Ire uſed. ta | 4 

The only Uſe that they are put to, is to make the Unguen- 
tum Populeum ; but, as the black Poplar is hot, the Ointment 
cannot receive its cooling Virtue from thoſe Leaves or Buds, 
bur from the other Ingredients which are put in it. Schroder 
ſays, the Women in Germany uſe the Buds ro make their Hair 
grow thick and ornamental. Miller's Bot. of 

The Buds of this Tree are uſed in the Ointment of Poplar ; 
to which Tyagis adds the Root of Bryony, and the Tops of 
the Bramble: It is very 89 and is uſed with Succeſs in 
the Inflammation of the Piles; but a good „ of Opium 
muſt be added to it. The Tincture of the Buds with Spirit of 
Wine, is excellent for old Looſneſſes, and internal Ulcers; the 
Doſe half a Dram, or a Dram, taken Morning and Evening in a 
Spoonful of warm Broth. Martyn's Pray. 

The Eyes, or young Buds, garher'd in April, are uſed in 
Medicine. It is diſpated whether they are of a cold or hot 
Quality ; but the moſt probable Opinion is, that they are mo- 
derately hot. Dale, | | 

PoPULEON, or PopULNEUM UNGUENTUM. | 

Take of the freſh black Poplar-buds, a Pound and an half ; 
the Leaves of Violets, and Navelwort of the Wall, each three 
Ounces; freſh unſalted Hogs-lard, cleared from its Membranes 
and waſhed, four Pounds. Bruiſe, mjx, and macerare theſe toge- 
ther; and then add the tender Tops of the Bramble, Leaves 


of black Poppies, Mandrake, Henbane, Nighiſhade, Leituce, 
the greater Houſleek, and the greater Burdock, each three 
Ounces. 


Bruiſe again, and mix all together very well; and 
then after ten Days ſtanding, pour on them one Pound of 
Roſe-water; after which boil over a gentle Fire, continually 
ſtirring with a Spatula, until all the ſuperfluous Humidity is eva- 
porated; then ftrain and ſqueeze out with a Preſs, ſo as to obtain 
an Ointment, according to Art. 

This is originally aſcribed ro Nico/avs. The Pharmacopceia 
Regia . Preſcription of it, as, alſo, does the Augiſtan 
Diſpenſatory; but the latter comes much the nearer to what 
is here retained. The new College Diſpenſatory has corrected a 
Miſtake, which the former Editions were liable to, in expreſ- 
ſing the Houſleek to be the greater Sort, becauſe the leſſer, 
commonly called Stone-crop, which was liable to be put in its 
ſtead, is of a very oppoſite Quality to the Intention of the Me- 
dicine. Owincy, | | | 

4. Populus; tremula. Ofc. C. B. P. 429. Tours. Inſt. 592, 
Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 411. Populus Libyca. Ger. 1302. Emac. 1487, 


Park. Theat. 1411. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1419. Synop. 3. 446. Populus 
Libyca Plinii, — Theophraſti. 7. B 5 163. 5 ASP or 
It grows in Woods, and in moiſt watry Places; and the 


ASPEN-TREE. 

Leaves are ſuppoſed to agree in Virtues with thoſe of the black 

Poplar-tree. | 
5. Populo ſimilis arbor; reſinoſa altera. C. B. P. 430. Ta- 

camabaca. Ibid. Boer. Ind. alt. Plant, Vol. 2. | 


The Bark of the Poplar is a very good Detergent, and the 


tender Buds are uſed by the Women in adorning and promoting 


the Growth of their Hair ; they have, alſo, an anodyne Virtue, 
being externally apply'd ; for which purpoſe they are an Ingredient 
in the Unguenram Populexm, fo from them: This Oint- 
ment is of excellent Service in the Hzmorrhoids, eſpecially if it 
be prepared with a good Quantity of Opium. The Tincture of 
the Buds is very good for an inveterate Diarrhea, and internal 
Ulcers. The bruiſed Leaves are by ſome applyd with good 
Succeſs in the Gour; and the Liquor, which is collected in the 
Cavities of the Poplar, is believed to cure Warts and the Impe- 
go. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav, 
PORCELLIONES, The fame as MIiLLEPEDES. 
PORCELLUS INDICUS. The Guizea Pig. The Fleſh of 
this Animal has not much Taſte, and is hard of Digeſtion. Some 
are of Opinion, that Broth prepared of it is good againſt Dyſen- 
teries, and proper for exciting a Diſcharge of the Urine. Le- 
mery dei Drogaes. 
. PORCUS MARINUS. The Sea 
Dolphin, of large oblong Fiſh, whoſe Noſe reſembles that of 
che Land Hog, and it digs up the Earth in the ſame Manner. 
This Fiſh is frequently carried up with the Tide into Rivers, 
and is very commonly ſeen at Roan, in the River Seine. It 
is of a yellowiſh Colour and very fat; its Fleſh is eaten, but 
is not very delicious, and is, es, fomewhar hard of Digeſ- 
it is melted, and 1 
lome 


p. This is a Species of 


* 


ſome odorous Plant, it is called the Oil of the Porpoiſe, or 
Sea -hog. It is fe pi emollient, reſolvent, and anodyne Quality, 
and good in Diſorders ariſing from a of the Humours. 
Lemery des Drogues, + Too 

Poxcus. Offic. Porcus domeſticus for Sus. Raii Synop. A. 92. 
Sur. Aldrov, de Quad. Biſul. 937. Geſu. de Quad. 872. Jonl. de 
Quad. 70. Charlc. Exer. 13. Schw. de Quad. 123. Mas Aper, 
the BOAR. Femina Sus, the SOW. Fetus Porcellus, a PIG. 
THE TAME SWINE, or HOG. 

The Parts of this Animal, uſed for medicinal Purpoſes, are 
the Lard, the Gall, the Excrement, the Lungs, the Aſtragalus, 
and the Bladder. As the Lard is not of a very hot Quality, ic 
is, therefore, made an Ingredient in refrigerating Ointments, and 
uſed for alleviating inveterate Pains of the Loins and Joints. 
Dioſcorides informs us, that the Gall of this Animal is uſed with 

reat Succeſs againſt Ulcers of the Ears, and of all other Parts. 
t is, allo, ſaid to prevent the Growth of the Hairs. The Ex- 
crements are of an emollient and diſcutient Quality, and for 
that Reaſon beneficial in Itchings, Exanthematous Eruptions; 
Corns of the Feet, and other hard Tubercles; the Excrements 
of this Animal, allo, cure the Bites of venomous Animals, and 
ſtop Hæmorrhages of the Noſe; the Lungs are highly bene- 
ficial, if applied to Abraſions of the Skin contracted by the 
Shoes. The Aſtragalus is recommended for Fractures of the 
Bones, as alſo for Pains of the Neck and Head. The Bladder 
is beneficial ro thoſe who diſcharge their Urine involuntarily. 
Schrod. It produces the ſame Effects, when 2 to the 
Pubes, and is ſaid to provoke Urine. Pliny, Dale. 

There are two Sorts of Hogs, the wild and the tame. 
the tame Hogs, thoſe are the properett for Food, which are 
neither coo old, nor too young, which are large, fat, tender, 
and have been well fed, as with Acorns, Maſt, Beans, Tur- 
nep;, and the like. | 

Pork is nouriſhing Food, and renders the Body ſoluble ; but 
it is difficult to digelt; produces dull, viſcous, and groſs Hu- 
mours; and is improper for gouty Perſons. 

It contains much Oil, volatile Salt, and Phiezm. | 

It agrees principally, in cold Weather, with young, hot and 
bilous ' Conſtitutions; with thoſe who have good Stomachs, and 
are uſed to labour, and exerciſe ; but it has bad Effects upon 
old, weak, and tender Habits, 

When an Hog is about a Year old, he is gelded, and in Latin 
called Maialis. He then grows fatter, and the Fleſh s more juicy, 
and better taſted, than before. A Sow is in Latiz called Porca, 
or Scropha, and not ſo much fed for Food as the Hog, becauſe ts 
Fleſh does not taſte fo well. 

A Pig, in Latin called Porcellus, is eſteemed an excellent 
Diſh, and that which is neither too young, nor too old, is 
moſt wholſome; when too young, itabounds too much with 
Humidity; and, when too old, it becomes hard of Digeſtion. 

An Hog is ſubject to the Meaſles, Leproſy, and many other Diſ- 
tempers, becaulc it is full of groſs Humours, and ſuch as are liable 
to produce the like Diſeaſes in thoſe who feed upon them. 

Pork affords a Food that does not eaſily waſte, becauſe it con- 
tains oily, balſamic, and viſcous Principles, which eaſily ſtick to 
the Fibres of the Parts, in ſuch a manner, that they are not 
without Difficulty ſeparated from them. Pork is, alſo, laxative, 
becaule the oily and phlegmatic Principles, with which it abounds, 
looſen the Fibres of the Stomach and Entrails, and dilute the 

roſs Humours contained in thoſe Parts. 

Galen ſays, that Pork is not only better taſted, than the Fleſh 
of other Animals, bur, alſo, that it is more wholſome. He adds, 
that it, nearly reſembles human Fleſh, which he proves, in his 
third Book, and ſecond Chapter, of the Nature of Foods, by 
an Account of certain Perſons, to whom he ordered human 
Fleſh to be preſented inſtead of Pork, which they eat without 
being able either by Taſte, or Smell, to diſcover the Fraud. 
Laſtly, be aſſures us, that Pork, when well digeſted in the Sto- 
mach, affords more Nouriſhment than any other Food ; and 
ſays, that che Athletes, or Wreſtlers, and ſuch as were inured 
to hard Labour, were never ſo ſtrong and vigorous, as when 
they fed upon Pork ; and that when thoſe People, who were 
uſed to this Food, lived but only one Day upon the Fleſh of 
another Animal, and ſtill continued the ſame Exerciſes, they 
found themſelves weaker the next ; and when they continued 
ſeveral Days to diſuſe Pork, their Strength ſenſibly decayed, and 


they became lean. 

We readily agree with Galen, that Pork may be very nou- 
riſhing and wholſome, for thoſe who are uſed to Fatigue and 
hard Labour; - becauſe it is durable Food, and not ſoon waſted. 
But Pork in general is not wholſome, and ought to be uſed 
moderately ; for this Animal's Way of Living is lazy and unac- 
tive, and the Filth it continually feeds upon, plainly ſhews, that 
its Fleſh is full of viſcous and groſs Juices, fit to produce Hu- 
mours of the ſame Nature, in thoſe who eat it, to cauſe Indi- 
geſtions, and ſeveral other Inconveniences. 

Some Nations never eat Pork, as the Jeu, Arabs, Maho- 
metans, Moors, Tartars, and others. | Te 

If we reflect upon the Diſtempers Swine are ſubject to, in- 


diſpurably from their habitual Way of living, and their noxious 


Of 


POR. 


Juices thence contracted, we may, perhaps, find Reaſon to ad- 
mire the Legiſlator of the Jews, who forbad the Uſe of it; 
and to commend the Wiſdom of the Eaſtern Nations, who 
eſteem it their Duty to obſerve this Prohibition. It is not 
at all improbable, that the Scurvy, a Diſtemper to which the 
Northern Nations are extremely ſubject, may be excited by 
the habitual eating of Swines Fleſh, eſpecially when hardened 
with Salt and Smoke. x 

Aper. Offic. Schrod. 5. 268. Schw. de Quad. 54. Aldrov. 
wth Biſul. 1013. Geſn. de Quad. 918. Jons. de Quad. 
74. 79 Exer. 1 3. Raii. Synop. A 96. THE WILD SWINE, 
or f | 

The Parts of this Animal uſed for . medicinal Purpoſes, are 
the Lard, the Teeth, the Penis, the Gall, the Excrements, and 
the Urine. The Lard is poſſe6'd of the ſame Qualities, tho 
in a ſtronger Degree, with that of the tame Swine. The Teeth 
are exhibired as a Specific in the Pleuriſy, and are ſaid to Cure 
the Quinſey. The Penis and Teſticles are ſaid to remove Im- 

tence and Barrenneſs. The Gall diſcuſſes ſtrumous Swelling. 

he Excrements, when dried, are thought beneficial in ſtopping 
Vomitings of Blood, and Hzmorrhages, when applied externally. 
The Urine is a Specific for reſolving and expelling the Stone 
of the Bladder. Schrod. Dale. 
A wild Boar that is young, fat, well-fed, and tender-fleſhed, 
is beſt for Food; he ought, allo, to be hunted; and well run. 
This Food is very nouriſhing, and does not ſoon waſte, but is 
eaſier of Digeſtion than common Pork. It produces groſs Hu- 
mours, and is not good for ſedentary and tender Pers 

All the Parts of à wild Boar contain much volatile Salt and 
Oil. Its Fleſh is good principally in Winter, for young Peo- 
ple of an hot bilious Conſtitution, for thoſe that have a good 
Stomach, and are uſed to Fatigue. | 

The wild Boar is ſo called, becauſe it is of the fame Shape 
and Size with the tame Hog, only that it lives in Woods. It 
is fiercer, more nimble; and rougher briſtled, than the other; 
and is uſually of a black, or dark red Colour: Pauſznias 
lays he had ſeen white ones. Pliny and other Authors, aſſure 
us, that there were no wild Boars in Candia, Africa, and the 
Indies; and Ælian obſerves, they had none in Macedonia. The 
Spaniards have found ſome in America, which were much 
ſmaller, had a ſhorter Tail, and their Feet made otherwiſe than 
thoſe of our wild Boars; and their Fleſh was alſo more deli- 
cate, and eaſier of Digeſtion, than ours; and they found others 
in ſome Places with a Pair of Horns on their Heads. 

The wild Boar in Latin is called Verres Sylwaticus, and the 
Sow Sus fera or Scropha Sylveſtris. Pliny five, that, Servilivs 
Rufus was the firſt who introduced Hunting the wild Boar among 
the Romans. | 

The Fleſh of all wild Boars is not equally good. Thoſe 
that are pent up in Parks are inferior Food to thoſe that range 
at large, and feed upon Roots, Swine-bread, Corn, and Fruits. 

The wild Boar is not of ſo moiſt a Nature as the common 
Hog, by reaſon of the Exerciſe, and different Food it lives 
upon; its Fleſh is, therefore, leſs viſcous, more agreeable to 
the Taſte, and eaſier of Digeſtion. This Fleſh is very nouriſhing, 
becaule it contains oily and balſamic Juices ; but it is proper 
only for thoſe who are of robuſt Conſtitutions, and inured to 
Fatigue; becauſe, being very compact in its Parts, it requires a 
ſtrong Stomach to digeſt it; and as Perſons who are uſed to 
much Exerciſe, loſe much of their Subſtance, they muſt have 
groſs Foods, which adhere to the Parts, and are not fo eaſily 
ipent. Lemery on Fopds. 

Porcus ſometimes imports the female Pudenda. 

PORFILIGON. The Scales which fall from Iron upon being 
bammered. Rulandus. 

PORFIRETICUM. A Braſs Mortar, or a py Rulandus. 

POROCELE, mTwgoxian. A callous Hernia ; from Tags, a. 
Callus, and xn, a Rupture or Tumor. "IT 

POROMPHALON, Tweiugaacr, from Twe%, a Callus, and 
ouparcs, the Navel. In the Definitions aſcribed to Galen, it is 
the Concretion of a Toph, or Callus, in the Navel. ' | 

POROPOEIA, opere ia, from wigs, a Pore, or Paſſage, and 
Tow, to make. An Opening, or Reſeration, of the Pores, cr 


allages. 
200808, Togos. A Pore, or Paſſage. See CuT1s, and PR- 
SPIRATIO. | 
PoRos, Tees. A Toph, or Callus. See Porvs. 
POROSIS, The Generation of a Callus. 3 
POROTICA, Medicines which generate a Callus. 
PORPHYRA, See PuRPURa. | i 
PORPHYRIO. A Bird fo called on account of its Colour, 
which reſembles that of Purple. It is a Water-fowl, as large as 
a Cock, of a bluiſh or diverſified Colour, with a la e, ſharp, 
and purple-coloured Beak. It has a Cotnb on its Head; its 
Legs are long, and its Feet divided into five Claws; its Tail is 
pretty ſhort, and the Fowl itſelf feeds upon any Kind of Fiſh 
it can catch. Its Fat is of an emollient, reſolvent, and anodyne 
Lemery des Drogues. 


uality. | | 
Apr. Ofc. Worm. 44. Charle. Fof 20. Ber 
505. PORPHYRY, or MARBLE. | 


This 


This is r dirinnt and of a red Colour} 
it is brought to us from the nes of Egypt, the Red-ſea, 
and Ethiopia. Ir is 747 to be poſſeis d ot a Lithontriptic 
Qualicy, and to agree in Virtues with the OrhrrEs. The prin- 
cipal Ute of Por , in Medicine, is to levigate hard Subitan- 
ces, ſo as to reduce to an impalpable Powder. Dale. 

PORRACEUS. Of the Colour of Leeks. ; 
PORRIFIGI. In Surgery, is the fame as Ficus. 
- PORRIGO. A Diſorder of the Skin; the fame as Fux Tux. 


The Bulbs, or Roots, are oblong, narrow, almoſt cylindrical, 


Boerhaave mentions four Species of Porrum ; which are, 
1. Porrum; commune; capitatum C. B. P. 72. Tours. Inſt. 
$2. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 143: Porram. Offic. Park. Parad. 512. 

Ger. 138. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1136. J. B. 2. 551. LEEKS. | 
Leeks are well known to have long, white, round Roots, 
with ſeveral white Fibres ſhooting from the Bottom; the Leaves 
are long and broad, encompaſſing the Stalk, which grows two 
or three Feet high, ſmooth and round, having at the Top a 
large, round Head, compoſed of a great Number of ſmall, 
greeniſh, purple, fix-leaved Flowers. It is ſown in Gardens, 
and flowers in June and July; they have a ſtrong Onion-like 


Leeks are more uſed in the Kitchen among Soops, and Broths 
than in Medicine ; they are warming and attenuating, and good 
to cleanſe the Lungs from tough Phlegm, and to help Short- 
neſs of Breath, and Stoppage of the S:omach; they are, like- 
wiſe, reckoned good againſt the Bites of venomous Creatures. 
The Juice of them is uſed to diſſolve the Gums in the Pilule 
fetida. Miller's Bot. Off. 


2. Porrum, commune, capitatum. C. B. P. 72. M. H. 2 390. 


Capite, ſpbærico, minori, floſeulis, & pedunculis forum, carneis. 


3. Porrum, commune, capitatum. C. B. P. 72. M. H. 2. 390 


Capite ſpbærito, maximo, floſculis candidis, pedunculis florum peni- 
9 5 1 15 . 
rrum, commune, capitatum. C. B. P. 72. Capite, ſphe- 
as minori, floſculis albis, in pedunculis penitus viridibus. Boerh, 
Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 3 | 
This Plant contains a fetid, oily, volatile Salt : Whence its 
Bulb being bruiſed, cauſes a Diſtillation of Tears from the Eyes 
and Noſtrils. For this Reaſon it is proper in Caſes where 
Heat is required, or where an Exceſs of Heat is not feared ; 
but is injurious to thoſe who abound roo much with Blood, or 
whoſe Blood is of too looſe a Contexture ; as when it is void- 
ed by the urinary Paſſage, by an Hæmoptoe, or by the hæ- 
morrhoidal Veins. It provokes the Menies, and Urine; and is 
very good for the Bites of Serpents, and buſtions. Hiſt. 
Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav. 


Belides che foregoing Species of Porrum, Dale mentions the / 


Porrum vitigiueum. Offic. Ger. Emac. 176. Porrum tonfile. 
Ger. 139. Allium ſylveſtre Amphicarpon, foliis Porraceis, for 
bus, & nucleis purpureis. R. Synop. Edit. 2. p. 230. VIN 
LEEKS. : | | 
| They bave been obſerved by Mr. Lawſon, to grow cn the 
8 of Weſtmorland, and to flower in une. The Leaves 
are uſed. 3 | 

Dale takes this Plant for the N um of Dioſcorides ; 
the Virtues of which ſee under the Article ALL1UM, from Dioſ- 
corides, Lib. 1. Cap. 180. 1 8 

PORRUM, or PORRUS, in Fallopiur, is a Species of rough 
Wart, which reſembles the Root of a Leek, on account ot a 
great Number of Filaments on the Surface. 3 
3 See Heyar. The Female Pudendum is ſometimes 

us called. - . 

PORTAIGUILLE. The Name of a Chirurgical Inſtrument. 
See the Explication of Fig. 2. and 3. of Tab. XXVII. 

PORTATILE. In the ColleFanea Chymica 2 there 
is a Preparation of Tartar, 'intirulted, Ace/um in Sacco Pottatile. 


Take of white Tartar, half a Pound; after it is carefully waſh'd 


and dried, reduce it to a Powder ; infuſe this Powder in- 


ſtrong Wine-vinegar. Then dry the Powder again, and 

_ infuſe it a 33 time in V : Let dels Meaſures 
de repeated ten times, and an highly acid Powder will 
be obtained, which, ben diſſolved in any Water, renders 
tit acid; and this is called Actum Portabile, or, Portable 
© Vinegar. Collect. Chym. Leyden, © 
PPORTORARIUM. The Dane, or the Fu) leres. 
. PORTULACA. | 4 
The Character are; 


4 


E. 


nophyllous, bifid, and cloſely adheres to the Ovary ; the 
Flower is roſaceous and pentapetalous. The Ovary in the Bot- 
tom of the Calyx becomes an oval Veſſel; conſiſting of two 
Shells, one within the other. Half the outer Shell, when ripe, 


burſts horizontally, or leaving an horizontal Opening, over the 


inner Shell, which afterwards flies open in the ſame horizon- 
tal Manner, diſcovering a Multitude of ſmall Seeds. þ a 

Beerhaave mentions ſix Species of Portulaca 3j which are, 

1. Portulaca; latifolia ; ſativa. C. J. P. 288. Rais Hi. 
2. 1039. Boerh. Ind. A. 220. Portulacm Offic. Park. Parad. 
„ ee domeſtica. Ger, 418. Emac. 521. PURS- 
This Plant is well known, and has round, ſmooth, reddiſh, 
and ſucculent brittle Stalks, with fat; thick Leaves, round, 
and broader at the End, than next the Stalk. The Flowers 


grow on the Tops of the Stalks among the Leaves, being ſmall, 
ve-leaved, and yellow, ſucceeded by roundiſh Seed-veflels, in- 


cluding ſmall, black, rugged Seed. The Root is ſmall and 

fibrous. It is ſown in Gardens; the Leaves and Seed are uſed, 

The Seed is one of the Four leſſer cold Seeds. 0 | 

The Leaves are much uſed as a Salad, being cooling, and 

— for the Scurvy, attempering the Heat of the Bile ; and 
| 


p the Strangury, Heat of Urine, and Gonorrhœa "The Seed 


: Of and reſtringent, and good to kill Worms: Miller's 
ot. „ ; 
2. Fortulaca; fativa ; latifolia 3 foliis flavis. AM. H. 2. 570. 
3. Portulaca ; anguſtifolia ; five ſylveſtris. C. B. P. 288. 
Tourn. Ind. 2:36. Boerh. Ind. 4.220. Portulaca ſylveſtris. Offic. 
Ger. 2 ny For man 722, 1. 5 Hiſt. 
1039. Portulaca fylveſtris minor pontanea. J. B. 3. 678. 
WILD PURSLANE. 8 
It grows 1 in fallow Grounds, and by the Sides of 
Paths. The Herb is uſed, and agrees in Virtue with the 
common or Garden Purſlane. 


4. Portulaca ; Curaſſavica; lanuginoſa ; procumbens. Par, 


Bat. 215. i | W | 
- Portulaca; Africana z ſempervirens ; flore rubicundo. 

A. 1. 177. * : 

6. Nees; Curaſſavica; folio capparidis. Par. Bat. 213. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. | 

This Plant affords an excellent Aliment and Medicine ; its 
Parts are very ſucculent, and the Juice aſtringent, remarkably 
aperient, expulſive, and cooling in inflammatory Diſeaſes, and 
very good to waſh the Gums, when affected with a Gangrene. 
A ion of the Leaves makes an excellent Gargariſm for 
the Quinſey, and is no leſs ſerviceable in the Phrenſy, Pleuriſy; 
Peripneumony, Scurvy, and Inflammations of the Viſcera and 
Inteſtines; it tempers Bile, and is corroborative, eſpecially if 
the Plant be boiled with Whey. The Juice is ſomewhat acid, 
nitrous, and very viſcid: Whence it has the ſame Virtues as the 
Sempervivum, or Nummularia, which renders it qualify'd to cor- 
rect an exceſſive Motion, or Volatility of the Spirits; a Putre- 
faction, and a Rigidneſs of the Fibres ; whence it is of Service 
in all acute Diſeaſes. Being eaten in Salads in the Summer- 
ſeaſon, it mitigates Bile, and prevents Diſorders which may be 
juſtly apprehended from an Exceſs of that Humour; it deſtroys 


Worms, and is of Service in malignant putrid Fevers, Heat of 


Urine, and the Nephritis. The Leaves, applied to the Head, 
eaſe the Pains thereof ; the-diſtilled Water is very good for an 
exceſſive Flux of the Menſes, and for Hzmorrhages ; the Juice 
is of great Efficacy in a Conſumption.” The whole Plant is 
extremely full of Juice; ſo that if you compreſs and rub the 
Leaves between your Fingers, they will almoſt ſpend themſelves 
wholly in Juice; ſo that if you bruiſe a Pound of the Leaves, 
and ſqueeze out all the Juice, there will ſcarce remain a Dram 
of ſolid Subſtance. Hit. Plant. adſcript. Boerh, ee 

Portulaca maritima. Offic. Poriulaca marina neftras. Park. 
724. Halimus ffve Portulaca marina. C. B. 120, Raii Hiſt, 1. 
7 5. Halimus vulgaris fire Portulaca marina, Ger. Emac. 53. 

triplex maritima angu/tiſſimo folio, T ourn, Inſt. 505. COM- 
MON SEA PU RSLA RIAL 1 

It is commonly found in the ſalt Marſhes, and flowers in 
July and Augiſl. The Leaves, and tender Branches, pigkled 
after the manner of Samphire, are uſed by the Englih as well 
as the Dutch, in Sawces, for exciting an Appetite; Raii Cat. 


Angl. It is an hot Plant. Aagnol. Bot. Mongſ, Mr. Stubbs 


commends it for a Coſmetic. Dale. . 
PORUS. See Poxos. | 1 1 
PORT BILIARII. The Biliary. Ducts. See Here an. 
- PORUS. Pliny, in the ſeventeenth Chapter of his thirty- 
ſixth- Book, after he has ſpoken of ſarc Stones, which 
ſoon conſume dead Bodies, which are laid in them, ſpeaks of 


others which have a contrary Property of preſerving them: 
Such, he ſays, was the Chernites, very much — — 


Ivory, in which it is reported Darius was laid ; and ſuch an- 


| other is the Porur, which, for Whiteneſs and Hardneſs, he de- 


D o | f ſcribes 


1 


—[ͤ———— — — 4 ty 


POT 


| P EEE . 
teribes to be like the Parian Stones, but leſs ponderous. Pliny 
is ſo brief in his Deſcription, that we are not certain whether 


he ſpeaks of the Stones which we now call Pori. Theſe have 
their Name from the Multitude of their Pores, or Perforations ; 
in Subſtances they reſemble Coral, and only differ from it in their 
Poroſneſs. Some of them are near akin to Coral; others are 
widely different from it. Thoſe of the whiteſt and cloſeſt Sub- 
Nance much reſemble Coral, and ſpread themſelves in Branches 
after the ſame manner; but it muſt be obſerved, that they are 
all white in ge 
Lines, which run along the Trunk, and even to the Extremities 
of the Branches lengthwiſe; and they are, alſo, furniſhed with- 
in their internal porous Subſtances with Meatuſes, which pro- 
ceed according to the Longitude of the Branches, being ſepa- 
rated by the Interpoſition of a ſort of Thread. Thoſe which 
ve Punctations in their Superficies, have their Meatus inter- 
rupted by Rays proceeding from a Centre in the interpoſed 
Thread to the Circumference, * from J. Bau bins. 
POSCA. crate, that is, Vinegar and Water. 
POSSEFTUM. A Poſſet. The foreign Writers mention 
this as a ſort of Food, or rather Medicine, peculiar to the Eng- 
The Serum of a Poſſet, or. Poſſet-drink, appears to 
an excellent Liquor, either conſidered as a Medicine, or Ali- 
ment, from what is ſaid of Whey,. under the Article Lac, 
POSTBRACHIALE. The METacarevus. | 
POSTHE, Ti&1, The Prepuce. | 
POSTHIA, via. A Diſeaſe of the Eye-lids ; the ſame 
as CriTHE, or HokDeoOLUM, | | | 
POST POSITIO. When the Paroxyſm of an intermittent 
Fever comes on later than it is expected, this is called the Pe- 
pꝛiſition of the Paroxyſm ; as when it ſeizes ſooner, it is called 
the Anticipation. The firlt is eſteemed a good Sign; the latter, 
the reverſe. | | | | 
POTABILE AURUM, See Aukun. | 
POTABILIS MARS. In the Colte&tanea Chymica Leiden- 
fa, we find three Preparations of Iron under this Tile, from 
de Maets. The firſt of them is thus prepared: | 


Take of the Filings of Iron finely triturated, and of the 
whiteſt crude Tartar obtained from Rheniſh Wine, each 
as much as you pleaſe ; and of filtrated Rain-water, a 

| ſufficient Quantity to form into ſmall Balls: Dry theſe 

Balls in the Sun, and bake them along with Loaves in an 
Oven. Then reduce them to a Powder again ; and with 
a ſufficient Quantity of Rain-water, as before, form them 
into Balls, and again bake them in an Oven. Theſe 
Meaſures are to be repeated, till the Iron is found to be 
ſoluble in any Liquor. This Medicine is to be exhibited 
in a Spoonful of Rain-water. The Doſe is from fix to 
ſixteen Grains, and one Scruple, 


Or, 


Take of the fineſt Filings of Iron, one Part; and of the 
Flowers of Sulphur, two Parts. Triturate them toge- 
ther, and add a ſufficient Quantity of Rain-water to re- 
duce them to the Form of a Poultice. Let them ſtand 


in a moderately warm Digeſtion for twelve Hours, Then 


ur as much Rain-water upon them as riſes three or four 

kee above them, and boil all together, till a yellow 
TinQure is extracted. When this Tincture is poured off, 
and filtrated, inſpiſſate it till only a fourth Part of it re- 
mains; for by this means it will in a few Days aſſume 

But the moſt ſimple Method of exhibiting Iron, for removing 
any Obſtructions, and eſpecially for promoting the Menſes, 
and deſtroying peccant, acid, and 
lowing : . CP 


Take of wellwaſhed Filings of Iron, triturated in Alcohol, 
125 * the fine 


and paſſed through a fine Sieve, one Part; of 

Sugar, half the Quantity ; and of Mace, a fourth Part; 

Mix them intimately together. The Doſe of this Pow- 

K as much as may be contained on the Point of a 
nife, — 8 


POTAMOGEITON, 
The Characters are; | 

The Root is fibrous and perenn | 
alternately on the Stalks, and ariſe. at the Origin of the 
Pedicle of the ſpiked Flowers. The Calyx is 1 
the Flower tetrapetalous, and diſpoſed in Spikes. Seeds 
, naked, four in 


are 
 Floſcule, 
under them. | 
r 
1. Potam 
2. 188. H. bo. Tourn, Inft, 233. Beerh. 


4 


* - 


neral. Thoſe which are wrinkled have ftriated 


is 
"+ 


genteum; alatum ; ſeu Potentilla. 


ial ; the Leaves are diſpoſed. 


umber each ſucceeding its 
The Plant is produced in the Waters, and grows. 


iton ; rotundifolium. C. B. P. 1 2 | 


PRA 


Potamogeiton. Offic. Potamogeiton rotundiore folio, J. B. 
236. - Pn ton latifolium. Ger. 675. Emac. 824, 755 
talis major latifolia vuigaris. Park. 1254, POND-WEED—. 
This Plant is frequently found in ſtagnant Waters and Fiſh- 
1 It flowers in the Months of June and July. The only 
art of it uſed is the Herb, which is of a refrigerating and in- 
ſpiſſating Quality. It is, alſo, beneficial” againſt Itchings, in- 
veterate Ulcers, and Nome. Disſco. Dale. | 
This Plant receives the Name of Potamogeiton, from the 
Greek Words woTapds, a River, and ytiror, adjacent, becauſe 
it grows about Fountains ; Millefolium, from the Smalneſs of its 
Leaves; and Viola Aquatica, from the Colour of its Flowers. 
Hift. Plant, adſeript. Boerhaav. | 
2. Potamogeiton ; foliis latis ; ſplendentibus. C. B. P. 193. 
3. Potamogeiton ; longo ; ſerrato; folio. C. B. F. 193. 
Lapathum, fluitans, lenge, ſerrato, folio, J. B. 2. 989. 
4. Potamogeiton ; foliis criſpis, conjugatis. Tribulus aqua- 
ticus, minor, alter. Cui. 8 bd 
5. Potamogeiton ; ſeu Fontalis criſpa ; foliis alternis ; cau- 
liculis compreſſis. Tribulus, aquaticus, minor. Cluſ. H. 282. 
6. Potamogeiton ; aquis immerſum; folio pellucido, . 
oblongo, acuto. Raii Synop. C. 14. | "$6 
Py l otamogeiton; caule compreſſo; foliis graminis canini. 
li Synop. 61. 77 
2 ene puſillum; gramineo folio; caule rotundo. 
ii Hi. 190. | F 
5 . floſculis ad ſoliorum nodos. T. 333. 
Milfolium, aguaticum fleſculis ad foltorum nodes, C. B. P. 
141. Myriophyllum, aquaticum, minus. Cluſ. H. 252. . 
10. Potamogeiton ; faliis pennatis. T. 233, Melfolum, 
aguaticum, pennatum, ſpicatum. C. B. Prodr. 352 
11. Potamogeiton; ramoſum ; anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 
19% J. B. 3. 778. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 11 
hos AMOGEITON, SALICIs FOLIo. A Name for the Prr- 
alicis folio, perennis. x 
ASH. See ALCALL. 
POTENTILLA. A Name for the 


Pouoplylbidu; ar- 


POT ERIUM. See TRAVOACAN THA. | 
POTERIUM, serien, is, alſo, a Name for a Malaga, 
os ny by Galen for a Dropſy, L. g. de Comp. M. F. L. 
Foro. A Potion ; a liquid Form of a Medicine, con- 
ſiting of as much as can be drank at one Draught. The 
Writers on Pharmacy diſtinguiſh Potions into Cathartic, Car- 
diac, and Alterative. | | Ny 
POUST. The Indian Name for a baſe Kind of Opium, 
procured by boiling the La". and Stalks of the Poppy. 
POUTALETSJA. The Name of a low Berry-bearing 
Shrub, which is very common in Malabar. ali | 
Of the Leaves of this Tree boiled in Milk, they prepare a 
Drink, which prevents Sleep, and is of Service in a —— * 
and other ſoporous Affections. The Leaves, Flowers, Berl. 
Root, and other Parts boiled in Water, make a Bath, which is 
of Efficacy in the Epilepſy, and other ſpaſmodic Diſorders. 
Rau Hit. Plant, | 
PRABIUM. A Doſe; the Quantity of a Medicine exhi- 
bited at one time. | . 
PRECIPTTANTIA. Precipitating Medicines ; that is, 
Medicines which moderate the Motion and Heat of the Blood, 
as was ſuppoſed, by abſorbing and correcting the Acid con- 
tained therein. Præcipitans Magnum is a Name for the Os 


Sepiæ. | | 
PRACIPIT ATIO. Precipitation is that Proceſs, by which 
Particles, after having floated, and. been ſuſpended ſome time 


Fermente, is the fol. in a Menſtruum, at length fink to the Bottom, Theſe © 
oſtener by the Aſſiſtancę of ſome other Liquor added to the 


Particles ſometimes precipitate of their own Accord, but 
The Reaſon of the Deſcent in both Caſes is the 


ſame, 3 
It — be eaſily conceived, that Fluids may be made to ſuſ- 
tain Bodies ſpecifically heavier than themſelves; by making the 
Reſiſtance, ariſing from the Coheſion of the Parts of the Fluids, 
equal to the Exceſs which there is of ſpecific Gravity in thoſe 
Bodies above the Menſtruum. And it has been ſhewn, that this 
Reſiſtance is proportional to the Surface of the . 
Therefore a contrary Condition to this, is all that is requi 
to their being ſuſtain'd no longer; qr, which is the Hs ne. 


Menſtruum. 


to their Precipitation: That the . of the Menſtruum 


be not proportional to the Gravity of the ſcles: And this 
wry”! be produced two Ways. | | 
n the firſt place, Precipitation generally follows upon drop · 


in a Liquor ſpecifically lighter : For, by this Mixture, the 
+ of r Menſtruum, which always 2 proportional to the 
compound Gravities of both Liquors, become lighter. The Men- 
ſtruum being thus diluted, the Force of Cobeſion is, alfo, weak: 
en d, ſo that it is not able to reſiſt, or bear up, the Bodies 


- 


n ilibrium. being taken, off, 
in it Herpes, the Equilibrigm en off, they arepte- 


itated by f their own Gravity, jull in the- ame 
4 n which are eaſily | ain'd in Water, 
upon pouring in a good deal of any inflammable Spirits, ſink 
to the Bottom of the Glaſs, And this does not only, agree very 
exaftly with the Laws of Mechanics, but, alſo, with Experi- 
ments themſelves. Thus Spirit of Sal Ammoniac does v 
plentifully precipitate the Filings of Metals, which are difſplved 
in acid Menſtruums, though it be abundantly lighter than any 
of them. The fame thing is done quicker by irit of Wine, 
whoſe Gravity is known to be almoſt the leaſt of any. 'By 
this Spirit, alſo, all Salts which are ſuſpended: in Water, are 
precipitated, andafterwards unite into Cryſtals: So, if you dre 
in i Vinegar the Droſs of Antimony, diffuſed in Water, it 


falls to the Bottom, and affords the Golden Sulphur. After the _ 


ſame manner, Water, Vinegar, &c. make a Precipitation from 
Acids, tho” more ſparingly. Acids themſelves, being poured 
upon others which are heavier, will 8 whatever is 
ſwimming in them. Thus Spirit of Salt F either 
Lead, Copper, or Tin, diffolved in Oil of Vitriol. So little 
need is there for Alcalies in this Buſineſs, though all the Chy- 
miſts have unanimouſly contended for them as abſolutely neceſ- 


W the ſecond place, Precipitation will ſucceed as well, if 
there be added an heavier Liquor to the Menſtruum: For the 
Particles of this Liquor, what with their Weight, and what 
with the Impetus they acquire in their Deſcent, carry down 
and fink all the ſolid ro None cles they meet with in their Way: 
So that the Corpuſcles, being thus forced down, and kept there 
this adventitious Liquor, cannot mount up into their former 
tuation. And, if any one has a mind to try the Truth of 
this Reaſoning by Experiments, there are enough to confirm 
it: For not only acid Spirits, but Water alone, will precigi- 
tate Tinctures of Vegetables extracted by Spirit of Wine, And 
the very ſame TinQures, extracted with Water or Wine, are 
precipitated very copiouſly by acid Spirits, which, are heayier. 
After this manner, Metals which are diſlolved in Spirit of Sal 


Ammoniac, are precipitated. with Oil of Vitriol, or Spirit of 


Nitre. The ſame Bodies, though ſuſpended in Aqua-fortis, 
are eaſily precipitated with Oil of Vitriol, or BezoarticSpirit of 
Nitre. And this very Oil, if poured upon Sal Volatile Ole- 
oſum, or any. other Solution of Salt, ever ſo much ſaturated, 
does not only fink the ſmaller Particles, but converts almoſt the 
whole Liquor into Salt. For when theſe Liquors are poured 
upon one another, the Salts with which they abound, being put 
into Motion by their attractive Force, run mutually towards 
one another ; and, becauſe they don't recoil far back after the 
Shock, they are at length ſo united, as to become like a Solid, 
there being, very little Phlegm remaining. The ſame may, 
alſo, be obſerved in Tartarum Vitrialatum. In making all theſe 

Experiments, there ar 24 ſuch a Conflict and Efferveſcence, 

\ as evaporates almoſt all the Moifture, with which the Salts are 
diluted. And upon this depends | Rationale of .chymical 
Coagulation, a hos. of very great Conſequence in the Buſineſs 
of Precipitation, Nor can, we account for Oil of Tartar's pre- 
cipitating Bodies diſſolved, in Acids, any otherwiſe than from 
its making a kind of Coagulation with theſe Corpuſcles, which 
57 becomes too heavy for, and exceeds the I enacity of the 

enſtruum. 

Nor does Coagulation ſucceed only upon the mixing of heavier 
Fluids, but it, alſo, very often. promotes Precipitation, when 
the 7 of the inſtil d Liquor is entirely equal to that of 
the Menſtruum, or hut very little different from it. And this 
r of Parts is to be ſeen in man Liquors, but moſt 
of all in ſaline ones. Thus Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, Spirit of 
Hartſhorn, that of human Blood, and Sal Volatile Oleoſum, 
whoſe Gravities are nearly the ſame as that of common Water, 
precipitate the Solution of Sublimate very plentifully, as you 
may obſerve in e e Precipitate of Mercury 4 In 

- which Experiment, the Increaſe of the Weight gives ſufficient 

ication of an Union of thoſe Salts, which are pretty, copious 
in the Sublimate, and Liquors which are poured upon it : For 
that which ſubſides at the Bottom, exceeds in Weight the Sub- 
limate which was at firft gut in. Alſo, the Magiſteries of Ve- 
getables, extracted by Precipitation, confirm this Account 
of Coagulation; for 25 have a greater ſpecific Gravity than 
the Powders, of the Plants. they ate made from. This addi- 
tional Weight, W is to be imputed io the Particles of 
the Liquor, with which Precipitation is performed. ney. 

"ECORDIA. The Diaphragm. The Word, allo, very 

en ee 0004.26 5h ndria, which, | 

to Galen, in Prorrbet. are thoſe Parts above the Navel, hie 
on bath Sides are ſubjacent. to the, ſpurious Ribs; for the Epi- 

gaftrium, or Abdomen, fans the fame Author, Cam. in 2 

35. is divided into the en the Parts about the 

Novel, and. the lower Belly, (which, the Greets call ire, 

(Etron) which lies between the Navel and che Fudenda I Sen 


1 — 
- 


Pain 


PRE 


a mh Woe of thoſe Parts under the Article As 


DOMEN]. Precordia, or hendria, then, may be 
more fully deſcribed, as that external Part of the Abdomen, 
which extends itſelf above the Navel on both Sides, from the 
Ilia, under the cartilaginous Parts called the ſpurious Ribs, 
(ſituated, above the empty, Places called the Geneones) and com- 

= mie gry Side, the Liver ;, and, in the-Left, the 
e zut the Word, in a A Senſe, is uſed to ſignify all 
che inferior Parts cumprehended within this Region, as the 
Stomach, Liver, Spleen, and Diaphragm ß which is the Signi · 
fication of the Word Jr in that Sentence, x Prorrb. 
56. where it is ſaid, that “ Fevers proceeding from Pains of 
the Præcordia, or Ehpochendria, are of a nt Nature. 
And let this ſuffice for adjuſting our Notion of the Precordia, 
by which N mean that Part of the Abdomen which is ſituated 
above the Navel, and extends itſelf-to the Right and Left under 
the ſpurious Ribs, 

The Præcordia (which we: ſhall benceforth in this Diſcourſe 
call Hypochondria) may be regarded, firſt, as in a State which is 
uſual to Perſons in Health, and is beſt for the Patient; or t 
may. be conſidered as in a. bad Condition, and unlike that of 
health y. Perſons; as when, for Inſtance, they are aſſected with 
Tenſions, Pains, Tumors, and Suppurations, On this Sub- 


ject we may obſerve Hippocrates ſpeaking in his Progneftics, 


where be ſays, The Hypochondria are in the beſt Stare when 
«+ they are free from Pain, and are ſoft and both on the 
<< Right and Left Side. And he might juſtly ſayſo.z for, when 
the Hypochondria are in ſuch a State, we are ſatisfied; that no 
Part contained within their Region, as, for Inſtance, the Sto- 
mach, or Diaphragm, have received any Injury. And the 
20d State of thoſe Parts. under acute Fevers is of no ſmall 
ent towards pragnoſticating 2 Event ; and it is im- 
poſſible for any of thoſe Parts to be injur'd, and the Hpochon- 
dria, at the ſame time, to be ſoft, and free from Pain. In 
acute Diſeaſes, therefore, it is of extraordinary Moment to- 


wards predicting a Recovery, for the Hypochondria to appear / 


in 2 Condition, as, when they are ſoft, equal, and 
free from Pain, both on the Right and Left Sides. | 
With reſpact to the Thickneſs or Carnoſity, and the Thin - 
neſs or emaciated: State, of the Hypochondria, Hippocrates, 2 
Aph.. 35, commends the former, in pronouncing, that, Under 
2222 

Wer » to appear thic 3 but when 
6 are — lean and extenuated, 5 a bad $i a 
car- 


Whence it follows, that the ia when thick 
nous, have a promiſing Aſpect. But the beſt way will be for us, 
to procure a thorough Knowledge of the Patient's on- 


dria, and of the State, Whatever it be, in which they uſually ap- 
pear; for, oftentimes, they are perceived to be unequal, and not 
alike ſoft, in Perſons enjoying a good State of Health ; for which 
Reaſon, not only thoſe Hypochondria which are in the beſt State, 
but ſometimes thoſe which are unequal and tenſe, provided they 
were ſo when the Patient enjoy'd Healch, afford a good Pro- 
ſtic, It is not, however, as good a Sign to have the I 

chondria tenſe. and unequal, though it. he no more than what 
was uſual in Health, as to have theft, equal, and free from 
Pain, But thoſe tenſe and unequ chondtia, which are 
1 into lms amp in, are always bad, 

appear as $i a z at the Approach of which 
there is — a Tate, Tumor, or Pain, of the Apo- 


ia. | 
Of critical Tenſions of the hondria, the Author of 
1 Prorrbet. 144. thus ſpeaks : . Palpitations about the Belly, 


0 


„with an oblong Tumor and Tenſeneſs of the Hypocbonuria, 


indicate an Hzmorrbage. '* And a little after, Text. 1474 
„A Tenſion of the Hypochondrid, with an Heavineſs of the 
% Head, Deafneſs, and Confuſedneſs of Sight, prognoſticate 
« an Hemorrhage. ** Galen, alſo, in his third Book of Criſes, 
ſays, that a Lenſion of the Hypochondria without Pain is' a 
oper Sign of an approaching - Hemorrhage from the Noſe 3 
t when the Tenſion is accompanied with Pain, it is no Pro- 

ſtic of an | Hamorrhage, but indicates an Inflammation, 

ce we infer, that a Penſion of the Hypochondtia without 
Pain, and ſometimes, from the great Degree of Tenſion thro* 
the Redundance of the Blood, with Pain, a Dulneſs of the Sight, 


or Scintillations ſtriking on the Eyes, an Heavineſs of the Head, 


with a Rednefs, or hi y_ of the Face, are all critical ; 
and, in particular, afe an approaching Hemorrhage 
from the Noſe: For — have the Authority of Gels, 
Lib. 3. de 2 & Lib, de . Pefthimum. and the 
Author wm Prorrhetica, Lib. — — 2. But N 
the ria, accompanied ' a Coma, Anxiety, and 
the Head, are $i of the Parotides, according to the 

And Lib. Hrn. 


ates, 


11 28 


by an Abſceßb in the i 
* | % Parts; 


* 
- 


e future eritica} Abſceffes from Ten - 
#, fays, . 
ſoccged 5 


*6. Parts ; but if the Hypochondria be ſoft, and free from Pain, 
% you ma e. an Abſceſs in the 3 Parts of the _— 
Hence it plain y appears, that even a Tenſion of the Hypochon- 
dria is ſometimes very good and falutary, as it is an 
tion of an approaching critical Evacuation, | 
We may reaſon in the ſame manner with reſpe& to Tumors 
of the chondria, though rarely any good Event may ſeem 
to be prognoſticated from Tumors in thoſe Parts. Hippocrates, 
however, in his Prognoſtics, ſpeaking of thoſe Tumors, ſays, 
„That ſoft Tumors, which are free from Pain, and yielding 
% to the Touch, remove the Criſis to a greater Diſtance of 
« Time, and are leſs to be dreaded. ” And more plainly to 
the ſame Purpoſe, a little after, he ſays, Soft Tumors, in- 
„ dolent, and yielding to a Preſſure with the Finger, are ſlower 
4 in coming to a Criſis, and leſs dangerous. Again, in the 
ſame Book, he tells us, that Tumors of the Belly are leſs diſ- 
«© poſed to form Abſceſſes than Tumors of the Hypochondria, 
«© and Tumors below the Navel leaſt of all; but an Hæmor- 


ica- 


b rhage may be expect d from the ſuperior Parts.“ And, Coac. 


290. ** A Tumor of the Hypochondria, ſucceeded 7 great 
«© or full Reſpiration, and an high Fever, in bilious Patients, 
& gccafion the Parotides; becauſe in ſuch Conſtitutions the 
bilious Humours take their Courſe upwards, 

There are, alſo, Pains of the Hypochondria, which are criti- 
cal; as, when they are occaſioned by a Redundance of Blood 
diſtending the Veſſels: The Signs concomitant, and indicating a 
Criſis, are, as we ſaid before, an high Fever, an Heavineſs of 
the Head, or Deafneſs, or Dimneſs of Sight, or a Redneſs of 
the Face. To this we may add, that Pains of the Hypochon- 
aria are not bad, when ſucceeded by a Fever. Of theſe Pains 
we find Hippocrates, 6 Aph. 40. thus pronouncing : ** They 
„Who are afflicted with Pains about the Hypochondria, with- 
« out an Inflammation, are relieved from them by the coming 
« gon of a Fever. And, Coac. 281. we read, That Pains 
« and Tumors of the Hypochondria, if recent, and not attend- 
«« ed with an Inflammation, meet with a Solution from Rum- 
4 blings ariſing in thoſe Parts, and eſpecially from their Erup- 
<« tion together with Diſcharge by Stool and Urine.” 

Of Abiceſſes affecting the Hypochondria, the Author of the 
Coac. 281. pronounces, that, „As to thoſe which break out- 
« wardly, it is beſt, that 24 Gong" be con: racted into a very 
«© ſmall Space, and to a very ſharp Head. And, continuing to 
ſpeak of the ſame Abſceſles, he ſays, For thoſe which tend 
« inwardly, they are to be accounted the ſafeſt, which ſhew no 
« outward Mark of themſelves, neither by Tum r, nor Pain, 
« nor Colour; but the contrary to theſe are of the worſt 
« Kind.” | 

The Hypachondria, in acute Diſeaſes, tenſe, hard, pained, and 
unequal, are bad, as we are taught by Fippecrates in the Pro- 
— 2 ; and the ſame Author, 2 Aph. 35: paſſes a like Judg- 
ment on a remarkable Emaciation or Extenuation of thoſe 
Parts. But, in order to a clearer and more diſtinct Notion of 
theſe Diſorders, which affect the Hypochondria, and are all of 
them bad Prognoſtics, if attended with other bad Signs, we 
ſhall chooſe to treat of them all ſingly, and of their Cauſes, 
before we inquire what Prognoſtics may be formed from them ; 
for without a juſt Idea of thoſe Diſorders, and ſome Knowled 
of the Cauſes from whence. they proceed, we ſhall never 
able, with any tolerable Certainty, to form Predictions from 
them. | | 
We' ſhall begin, then, with a Tenſion of the Hypochondria ; 
which Diſorder is ſometimes accompanied with a Tumor, and 
an Hardneſs which reſiſts the Touch. Sometimes there is a Tenſe- 
neſs of the Parts without a Tumor, in ſuch a manner, that 
though they appear diſtended, yet they are empty ; and ſuch 
Tenſions as theſe, are what Galen calls empty, /oftiſh, and tu- 
morleſs ark Hippocrates has ſometimes Occaſion to ſpeak 
of theſe Tenſions, as in 3 Epid. Agr. 2. where he ſays of 
Hermocrates, that He had a ſoft Tenſion of the Hypochon- 
« Jr;a,”” Sometimes he calls thoſe Kinds of Tenſions vzeaundpus, 
« ſoftiſh 3 and the Hypochondria thus affected, her, 
« elevated; as he does in the Caſe of Eraſinus, 1 Epid. 
Agr. 8. In ſuch Caſes there is indeed a Tenſion of the 
chondria, but ſuch a Tenſion as is empty, and free from any 
hard Tumor. As to their Figure, theſe Tenfions are ſome- 
times oblong, according to that of the Muſculi Refi Abdomi- 
ni; ſometimes broad, and ſometimes round like a Creſcent, 

in which Shape Tumors of the Liver are repreſented. 

A Tenſion of the Hypochondria is attended with an Hardneſs, 
or an hard Tumor, from an Inflammation affecting either the 
| Muſcles, or the convex or gibbous Part of the Liver, or the 
Spleen, or even the Stomach. There is, alſo, a Tenſion with- 
out Hardneſs, as from a Repletion of the Muſcles with a fla- 
tulent Spirit; and a Tenſion with an Hardneſs, but no Tumor, 
as from a Redundance of Blood in the Veſlels. A Tenſion 
without Hardneſs is, alſo, without Pain, as is uently ob- 
ſerved, where a copious Hæmorrhago from the Noſe ſucceeds ; 


2 Tenſion from à Flatus is without Hardneſ, and withoue 


Senſe of Weight; a Tenſion from a Redundance of Blood is 
attended with both; and; laſtly, a Tenſion from an Inflamma- 
tion is attended with a Tumor, if an Inflammation affect the 
external Part of the Muſcles, or the convex Part of the Liver, 
or the Spleen, or the Stomach. And this is the Doctrine of Ten- 
ſions in general. But we think ourſelves obliged to be more ex- 
plicit, becauſe it has been ſaid, that a Tenſion of the Hypo- 
chondria, attended with an Hardneſs, proceeds from an Inflam- 
mation of the Viſcera before-mentioned ; whence we may be 
inclined to conclude, that this kind of Tenſion is always from the 
ſame Cauſe. This, indeed, is true ; forall Tenfions, attended with 
a Tumor, or Hardneſs, and Pain, indicate an Inflammation of 
the Viſcera : Yet it is as true, according to the Doctrine of Ga- 


len, that there are ſeveral Sorts of Tenſions, which are not hard, 


but ſoft, or, as the ſame Author explains it, void, empty, and 
ſublime ; and theſe Tenſions may not be accompanied with an 
Inflammation of the Viſcera ; for which Reaſon they deſerve 
our more accurate Examination. Thoſe Tenſions, then, which 
are ſoft, or empty, or tumorleſs, which Words all ſignify the 
ſame thing, are cauſed either by an Inflammation of the in- 
ternal Parts of the Viſcera, or by a Drineſs in the Origin of the 
Nerves, which ſupply the Diaphragm. Hence the Hypochon- 
dria are attracted upwards, and, on that account, are ſome- 


times, by Hippocrates, call'd properly ficli, ** ſublime,” In this 


Caſe the Hypochondi ia are, indeed, diſtended ; but the Inflam- 
mation being ſeated in the internal Parts of the Viſcera, remote 
from our Notice, there is no concomitant Tumor, nor Hard- 
neſs. Galen, in 3. Epid. Com. 2. Text. 1. tells us, that“ a 
<< ſoft Renitency of the Hypochondria indicates an Inflammation 
of ſome Part of the Viſcera, as the Liver, Diaphragm, or 
«© Spleen.” And the ſame Author, on 1 Epid. treating of the 
Tenfion which affected the Hypochondria of Silenus, fays, 
that“ through an Inflammation of the Diaphragm, the Hy po- 


chondrium, by virtue of its Continuity, was attracted up- 


«© wards, and diſtended, without a Tumor.“ Again, on 3 Epid. 
ſpeaking of this kind of Tenſion, he has theſe Words: As if he 
«© (Hippocrates) had ſaid, the Right Hypochondrium was diſ- 
© tended, but without a Tumor, either becauſe the Inflam- 
«© mation of the Liver was not great, or affected only the loweſt 
% Parts, by which it is united to the Belly; the gibbous Part 
„thereof, in Conjunction with the inferior Parts, being not as 
vet elevated into a Tumor :”” And this was the Caſe of Her- 
mocrates. The Hypochondria, then, may be affected with a Ten- 
ſion of a ſoft kind, that is, without a Tumor, from an Inflamma- 
tion of the Diaphragm, Spleen, or Liver, provided this laſt- 
mentioned be not wholly nor violently affected, but in a ſmall 
Degree, or only in its lower Parts; nce the gibbous or con- 
vex Part of the Liver being free from an Inflammation, the 
Tenſion will feel ſoft to the Touch, and appear, without a Tu- 
mor; but this Sort of Tenſion will never happen, when the 
Liver is either wholly or violently inflamed. >, 
It was ſaid before, that ſuch a ſoft kind of Tenſion may 
proceed, not only from an Inflammation of the Viſcera, but 
from a great Drineſs. Galen, Com. in Prognoft. 27. compre> 
hends both theſe Cauſes under the following Expreſſion: 
Sometimes, ſays he, there is a Tenſion of the Hypochon- 
„ dria without an Inflammation, properly ſo called, either from 
an immoderate Drineſs, not only in the Parts themſelves, 
«© but in the Diaphragm or Pleura; or from an Inflammation 
with a Tumor affecting the Muſcles of the Hypochondria, 
„ without an Inflammation, properly ſpeaking, which is a Tu- 
„% mor attended with a Pain.“ And thoſe Cauſes of a ſoft Ten- 
ſion are expreſſed yet more plainly by the ſame Author, Com. 
2. in 3 Epid. Cap. 4. where he ſays, There is a Tenſion 
of the H eee ee when the adjacent Parts are attracted 
„by the Diaphragm ; and there is a Tenſion of the Dia- 
„ phragm itſelf in a Pleuriſy, ſometimes from a violent Inflam- 
„ mation of the Pleura, ſometimes from a Retraction of the 
«© Nerves belonging to the Diaphragm towards the Origin of 
6c N and ſometimes from an Inflammation of the Part 
„ inſelt.*” Es | | | 
Having faid thus much of the Cauſes of a Tenſion of the 
Hypochondria, we proceed to inquire, what may be predicted 
from it. And here we are told by Hippocrates, in Prognoft. 
< That an hard and painful Tumor in both the Hypochondria, 
Hor only in the Right Hypochondrium, is a very bad Pro- 
<<, gnoſtic ; for ſuch 'Tumors, appearing in the Beginning, ſig- 
„ nify, that Death is not far off.” Galen, commenting on 
this Place, by Tumor underſtands an Inflammation of the Liver, 
Stomach, or Spleen, which often proves mortal in a ſhort time, 
eſpecially when violent; tho” our Prognofticating from this Sym - 
ptom muſt be confirmed by other pernicious Signs. But when 


the Tumor proceeds from an Inflammation of the Muſcles, it is 


ſeldom accounted mortal. And Hippocrates himſelf, a little 
afterwards, ſeems to limit the Judgment he had paſſed on hard 
and painful Tumors of the Hypochondria, in faying, that their 

Appearance 


* 
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Appearance .in the Beginning prognoſticates. Death in a ſhort 
time, in ſuch a manner, as if none but'great Tumors, and thofe 
not always, portended fo fatal an Event, by ſaying, When- 
ever, therefore, a Tumor {thus circumſtanced) is painful, 
<« hard, and large, it ſignifies, that the Patient is in Danger 


of dying in a ſhort time; as if he had ſaid, Thoſe Kinds of 


Tumors, that is, Inflammations of the Viſcera, if they prove 
mortal at all, deſtroy the Patient in a ſhort time; for if they 
continue long, mY indicate a Suppuration, rather than Death; 
agreeably to that of Hyppocrates, delivered a little before, where 
he fays, ** If the Fever continues above twenty Days, and 
4e the Tumor ſubſides not, the Diſeaſe changes to a Suppura- 
« tion.” Tumors, therefore, of the Hypochondria, attended 
with Pain, and net proceeding from an Inflammation of the 
Muſcles, but of the Liver, or Stomach, are dangerous, eſpe- 
cially if the Inflammation be violent. | 

But our Prognoſtications in theſe Caſes will be confirmed b 

the Pathognomonic Signs of theſe Inflammations, which indl- 
cate their Nature, and, if pernicious, portend a fatal Event. 
Such were the Signs obſerved by Hippocrates in Apollonius, 5 
Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 13. of whom he ſays “ that he was ar- 
« flicted with Want of Sleep, and a bad kind of Inflation; 
<< had a great Thirſt ; laboured under a Coma, with a Tumor 
« of the Right Hypochondrium, attended with a Pain; that 
his extreme Parts, on all Sides, were ſomewhat refrigerated ; 
« talked a little irrationally ; forgot all he had ſaid ; and was 
„ delirious.” | 8 

No leſs dangerous are ſoftiſn Tenſions of the Hypochondria 
without a Tumor, ſince, as we have ſhewn, they indicate either 
an Inflammation of ſome one of the principal Viſcera, or a very 

reat Drineſs of the Origin of the Nie: which deſcend to the 
Bahren, or of the Pleura. But theſe Tenſions, it is to 
be obſerved; though always bad, never of themſelves portend 
Death, but only in Conjunction with other bad Signs appear- 
ing at the fame time; for not all who labour under an In- 
flammation of the Liver, Stomach, or Diaphragm, die. It will 
be neceſſary, therefore, to conſult the reſt of the Signs; and If 
theſe, too, are bad, and of the Number of thoſe which are fa- 
tal, we may ſafely venture to predict the Death of the Patient. 
Thus fatally circumſtanc'd were the Tenſions obſerved in Sile- 
nus, Hlermocrates, Philiſtes, the young Man of Melilæœa, and 
the young Man who lay in the Forum Mendacium [ei Neu- 
Sar df who all, as you may read in the firſt and third 
Books of the Epidemics, had this ſoftiſh "Tenſion of the Hypo- 
chondria, attended with other bad and deadly Signs. 

On the ſame account Pains of the Hypochondria, attendetl 
with the aforeſaid Tenſion, and other bad Signs, are uſually 
mortal. Thus it was in the Caſe of the Wife of Dromeades, 
1 Epid. Agr. 11. who, on the third Day, was ſeized with a 
Pain of the Hypochondria; and made thick, turbid Urine, 
which had no Settlement ; and had cold Sweats ; which were all 


mortal Signs. And, Agr. 12. it is related, „that a certain 


e young Man, being feveriſh, went to Supper, and drank 
« pretty freely; at Night he vomited up all, and was ſeized 
„ with an high Fever, attended with a Pain of the Hypochon- 
6 drium, *. a ſoftiſn Phlegmon tending inwardly ; and he had 
< a troubleſome Night; his Urine, at firſt, was red and thick, 
< and depoſited no Sediment 3 his Tongue was very dry, but 
s he was not very thirſty,” All theſe were very pernicious Signs, 
and very fatal to the Patient, who died on the eleventh Day. 
The Author of the 1 Prorrbet. 56. ſays, ** that Fevers, pro- 
« ceeding from Pains in the Hypochondria, are malignant.” 
But Galen ſays, that all Fevers from the Hypochondria 
are not malignant, ſince there are ſeveral Parts ſeated therein; 
but only ſuch as are excited by an Inflammation of the Dia- 
phragm, Stomach, and Liver ; nor are even theſe all malig- 
nant, nay, perhaps, not ſo much as acute, ſo far are they from 
Malignancy : Thus Galen. But the Malignancy of acute Fe- 
vers is to be demonſtrated from other bad Signs. It may be 
added, that thoſe Kinds of Tenſions and Pains are bad and mor- 
tal, if they continue long attended with ſome pretty copious 
Evacuation. Of theſe it is ſaid, Coac. 284. that Pains ari- 
<« ſing in the Hypochondria are bad in every Circumſtance, 
4 but eſpecially if accompanied with a Looſeneſs. This ap- 
pears from the Caſes of the Sick, to which we juſt now referred; 
particularly that of Silenus, 1 Epid. Agr. 2. who laboured un- 
der a Tenſion of the Hypochondria, accompanied with thin 
blackiſh Stools : And in the Caſe of Eraſmus,” Agr. 8. who 
had a painful Tenſion of the Hypochondria, attended with 


Sweats. 7 
We have ſpoken enough on the _—__ of Predictions from 
bad Tenſions of the Hypochondria ; and proceed to ſpeak of Sup- 


purations affecting the ſame Parts, which' are bad, if attended 


with a great Looſeneſs, Nauſea, Syncope, Vomiting ; and worſt . 


of all, when the Fever is not at all remitted, nor the Patient 
relieved thereby. We faid before, that Tumors, which conti- 
nue long with a Fever, pals into an Abſceſs, or Suppuration, 


4 
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on the Authority of Hinpecrates, who, in his Prognoſlics, ſays, 
That, if the Fever holds the Patient above twent Pas: 
and the Tumor does not ſubſide, there is a Converlion into 
£* Suppuration;“ and a little after, „If the Fever goes be- 
©* yond the Bounds of ſixty Days, and the Tumor, in that 
time, does not ſubſide it indicates a Suppuration, both in 
<< this Caſe, and, alſo, when the Tumor affects any pther Part 
«© of the Abdomen.” Of the, Prognoſtics, which may be 
drawn from theſe Kinds of Suppurations, the Author of  Cear. 
281. treats, where he ſays, (Among mortal Abſceſſes are to 


be eſteemed thoſe which break inwardly ; but, of thoſe 
© which break outwardly, the moſt laudablè take up the leaſt 


«© Space, and gather to the {t Head. Of thoſe Abſceſles, 
© which tend inwardly, the are thoſe which ſhew no out- 
% ward Marks of any Tumor, Pain, or Heat; but thecontrary 
+ to thoſe are very bad. Hence we learn to know bad Sup- 
apy 3 and that, to be ſenſible of a Tumor, Pain, or Hear, 
in the eee is an Indication of a latent and not ele- 
vated Inflammation, If, therefore, this Tenſion of the Hypo- 
chondria continues after the Suppuration, without in the leaf 
relaxing, it is a pernicious Sign ; but if there be, alſo, a Pain 
and Heat, it is a worſe and more fatal Prognoſtic ; but there is 
the greateſt Reaſon for prodiflicg the Death of the Patient, when 
a copious Evacuation of Pus gives him no Relief; and when he 
finds himſelf the worſe after ſuch Excretions, his Caſe is eſteemed 
deſperate, For ſuch an Evacuation is one of theſe critical Sym- 
ptoms, which determine nothing, and, conſequently, are fatal ; 
and the more ſo, if attended with a Decay of Strength, or ſome 
other bad Sign. 


Suppuration in the r z but, before we conclude 


* . . 


of the Patient ; for, if he tn rar g his Eyes, and caſts 
neſs is to be expected; 


ities to the Head, by Renting a6 ſtimulating the 
dria is generally bad ; though 8 when it precedes 


good or bad Hy pochondria. Proſper Alpinus de Præſag. Vit. 

| grot. 1 | 
PRACURSORES, in Paracelſus, are the Signs of an 

approaching Diſtemper. 2 
PRADICTIO. A Prediction; that is, a Prognoſtic. 

5 1 OCATIO. A Suffocation. It is applied to hy- 
eric Fs. : 
PRAFURNIUM. The anterior Part of a Chymical Fur- 

-— by which Coals are conveyed to the Grate, or Fire- 

place. WL! — 
FPRÆEGNATIO. Impregnation. | 
PRALINGUA, The anterior Part, or Tip, of the 


Tongue. 
PRT un. A Preſs, in Pharmacy, for the Expreſſion 
of Oils and 141 1 | | 
PRAENOTIO. A Prognoſtic, or Foteknowledge, _ 
PR AOPINATIO, An Uncertainty in the Mind of a 
Phyſician, in prognoſticating the Event of a Diſtemper. 
RAPARA MEDICAMENTA. Preparing Me- 
dicines ; that is, ſuch as prepare the morbid Humoum, and diſ- 
— them to, ſeparate from the healthy, and paſs off by the 
elp of Evacuants. x , 
PRAPARANTIA VASA are the tic. Veſlels. 
PRAPUTIUM, The Prepuce; or Foreſkin, See Gzyez- 
RATIO. | 
PRASAGIA. Preſages. | 


principally contribute to render a Phyſi- 


Three Thi 
cian perfect : The firſt is, that, from accurate Obſerva- 


tions, he be able to trace and inveſtigate the Origins and 
Cauſes of Diſorders, in order to oppoſe them in their Begin- 


nings by proper Remedies; or that, knowing theſe Cauſcs, he 
8 ES may 


may give ſalutary Precepts for preventing their Effects: The 
ſecond is, that he accurately know the various Natures of Diſ- 
eaſes, and their Differences, with reſpect to different Conſti- 
tutions, that he may be the better capable of diſcovering Me- 
dicines proper and adequate for removing them. The third 
'is, that he may be able to form a right Judgment concerning 
the Event of Diſorders ; as, alſo, concerning the Operation and 
Effecls of Medicines. But though this laſt Joes not contribute 
directly to obtain the End of the Healing Art; yet it is certain, 
that it greatly promotes the Certainty of Medicine, and the Re- 
putation of the Phyſician. For this Reaſon Hippocrates, in the 
very Beginning of his Pranotiones, ſpeaks in the following man- 


nef: It is, in my Opinion, moſt expedient for the Phyſician 


„ to form a Prognoftic ; ſince, when he declares, not only 
« what is paſt, preſent, and to come, but; alſo, what eſcapes 
«© the Patient himſelf, he muſt, by theſe very means, procure 
46 the greater Confidence and Truſt.” And in Prorrbetir. 
Lib. 2. Sef?. z. he tells us, That the Phyſician ought to be 
% mindful of this; that, if his Prediction ſucceeds, he will be 
« admired by the Patient ; whereas, if he fails in his Progno- 
66 tic, he will be hated, if not looked upon as a Madman.“ But 
this exalted Art of Prognoſticating is ſo difficult, uncertain, and 
recarious, that we find, from Experience, the moſt ſagacious 
hyſicians have failed in it ; ſince we often fee the Patient die, 
of whoſe Recovery they were certain. 5 confeſſes 
this, and pronounces all Prognoſtics in acute Diſeaſes fallacious. 
In conſequence of this Difficulty in forming Prognoſtics, the 
moſt ſagacious Phyſicians have placed Medicine among the con- 
jectural Sciences; and the Vulgar have not only deemed the 
ſalutary Art uncertain, but, alſo, deſpiſed its Profeſſors, 

Butz though no Part of Medicine is incumbered with more 
Difficulties, than the Prognoſticating Art, yet I do not deſpair 
to reduce it to the Form of a Science, ky to eſtabliſh it on 
certain general Axioms, and even Definitions; provided we aſ- 
ſume what is neceſlary for this Purpoſe : But we ſhall firſt in- 
quire into the Cauſes which may have ſo long hindergd this Part 
of Medicine from being eſtabliſhed into a Science. The moſt 
conſiderable, therefore, of theſe Cauſes.is a Defect of Obſerva- 
tions; for, as accurate Obſervations, and Hiſtories of Diſeaſes, 
are the firſt Foundation of Medicine, from which we learn 
whatever happens in Nature, what Effects are produced in this 
or the other Diſorder; and what Changes are induced on human 
Bodies by particular Subſtances ; ſo ſuch Obſervations ſupply us 
with the Circumſtances, the Matter and Opportunity of form- 
ing right Prognoſties. The Phyſician, who duly compares 

theſe T hings, and has a ſufficient Knowledge of Natural Philo- 
ſophy and Anatomy, is able accurately to inveſtigate the true 
and adequate Cauſes of what is paſt, preſent, and to come; 
from which he can afterwards form a right Judgment of the 
Danger of a Diſeaſe, and tell, whether it will terminate in 
Death, or Recovery, But, as the Antients drew their Progno- 
ſtics, not from entire Hiſtories of Diſeaſes, but from particular 
Circumſtances, Numbers of which are collected by Hippocrates, 
and others, who have trod in his Steps, ſo it is not ſurpriſing, 
that they ſhould rarely anſwer, but frequently prove fallacious. 
Beſides, as the Antients wanted a rational Medicine, neither 
underſtood the, true and genuine Natures and Cauſes of Life, 
Diſeaſes, and Death, nk were groſly ignorant of the Structure 
of the human Body, and the various Motions depending upon 
it; ſo they could not, even from the fulleſt and moſt circum- 
ſtantial Obſervations, deduce the true Cauſes and Signs of the 
future Event of a Diſeaſe, with reſpect to Death, or Recovery: 
Much leſs could they comprehend and account for the different 
Operations of Medicines. Hence it is obvious, that the Antients 
treated; not only this, but all other Parts of Medicine, in an 
1 manner. Thus, for Inſtance, if any one laboured 
under an acute Fever, and died under a particular Train of 
Circumſtances, and if this happened for ſeveral times, they 
forthwith laid it down for a Rule, that theſe Symptoms were 
Signs of Death. But, becauſe theſe Symptoms vary very ſur- 

rifingly, according to the Diverſity of Patients, Diſeaſes, 
Countries, and Seaſons, hence numberleſs Precepts are laid down, 
eſpecially by the Antients, which rarely hold good; ſo that Hip- 
Pocrates confeſſed, that the Prognoſtics, with reſpect to Life 
and Death, were very uncertain in acute Diſeaſes. | 

That this Art of Prognoſticating may receive more Ad- 
vances, and, in time, find a Place among the Sciences, all 
Circumſtances are to be carefully conſider d, and adverted to, 
in the 2 or Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe: Nor is it ſufficient to 
know the Diſeaſe, and its Cauſes, ſince, in order to form a 


right Prognoſtic, it is abſolutely neceſſary the Phyſician ſhould | 


have a perfect Knowledge of the Conſtitution of the Patient; · 
for it is of great Importance, to know the Age and Strength of 
the Patient, the State of his Viſcera, the Condition of his 
Blood and Humours, his previous Method of Life, the Seaſon 


of the Year, whether his Body is ſtrong or weak, and whether 
his nervous Syſtem is diſpoſed to ous and ſpaſmodic Mo» 
* . I « | 1 * | 4s ? 


— 
= 


tions. It is, allo, neceſſary the Phyſician ſhould know the 
ſeveral Stages of the Diſeaſe, in which certain particular Sym- 
ptoms happen: He muſt, alſo, inquire in what Method the 


Cure has been carried on, that thus he may know, whether 


any Error has been committed by the Patient, or by any other 
Phyſician. From theſe Things, duly conſider'd, hes to form 
a Judgment, what Signs or Symptoms, under theſe or other 
Circumſtances, in this or the other Patient, prognoſticate a ſalu- 
tary, or a fatal Event: For it often happens, that a particular 
Symptom of the ſame Diſeaſe proves fatal to one Patient, and 
not ſo to another. Thus we frequently- obſerve, that when 
infirm and old Perſons, thoſe waſted with Hunger, or previous 
Diſeaſes, or long Grief, are ſeized with a Fit of the Stone or 
Colic, they generally, die under the ſlighteſt Train of Sym- 
ptoms, which ſeem to portend no Danger, and which are eaſily 
ſupported by the Robuſt and Vigorous. In acute Diſorders, the 
fame is, alſo, obſervable: Thus, in acute Fevers, thoſe who are 
of a ſlender Habit, and whoſe Parts are exquiſitely delicate and 
ſenſible, are racked with violent Pains, Anxieties, Watchings, 
a Delirium, and inſatiable Thirſt, and yet eſcape ; whereas, 


when thoſe who are of a ſpongious Habit of Body, or, whoſe 


Strength is impaired; are feized with the ſame Kind of Fever, 
they do not complain of any great Uneaſineſs, Pain, or vio- 
lent Heat; yet die delirious, in the Height of the Diſorder, 
upon the leaſt external Refrigeration. The Stages of the Diſ- 
order are, alſo, of great Importance in forming a Judgment 
of its Symptoms: Thus it is certain, that an Epilepſy, eſpe- 
cially in Children, often happens without any Injury, in the 
Beginning of the Small-pox; whereas an Epilepſy in the 
Height of this Diſeaſe, infallibly proves mortal. In the Begin- 
ning, alſo, of the Small-pox, a Phrenitis is in young Perſons 
often obſerved to be without Danger; but, if it ſeizes the Pa- 
tient about the ninth or tenth Day, it is a certain Sign, that 
Death is not far off: For this Reaſon, in forming Prognoſtics, 
all Circumſtances are duly to be feparated, diſtinguiſhed, and 
conſidered : Hence Hippocrates, in his Prorrh. juſtly adviſes 
Phyſicians to Caution, as in all the Parts of Medicine, fo more 
particularly, in forming Prognoſtics; for a Phyſician in no 
manner opens the Mouths of People againſt him, and expoſes 
himſelf to Contempt, more effectually and ſhamefully; than by 
falſe and ill-founded Predictions; eſpecially. when a Patient is 
left for irrecoverable, and afterwards recovers ; or, when the 
Patient dies, though the Phyſician was abſolutely certain of his 
Recovery : For I have known ſome Phyſicians affirm, that their 
Patient would not die, when a few ſucceeding. Hours have put 
an End to their Lives. | | 

Thus, though the Prognoſticating Art is very difficult, yet 
the Phyſician ought to do all he can, to have ſome certain Signs 
and Marks of future Recovery, or Death, which, in my 
Opinion, may be obtained; for it is certain, that all Events, 
whether with reſpe& to Life or Death, proceed from certain 
adequate Cauſes, without which they cannot happen. If, 
therefore, the Phyſician thoroughly knows the Cauſes why a 
Patient muſt neceſſarily die by a Diſeaſe ; and if he obſerves 
theſe Cauſes in the Patient, by their uſual and infallible Signs; 
he may certainly, from their Preſence, predict and foretel the 
Event they will produce. In the fame manner, if a Phyſician 
knows in what Manner, at what Time, by what Ways or Ex- 
cretions, a Diſeaſe is terminated, and the Patient recaver'd ; 
from the Preſence of theſe Circumſtances, he may confidently 
and reaſonably predict future Health. We muſt, alſo, con- 
demn the PraQtice of thoſe Phyſicians, who, in. the Beginning 
or Progreſs of a Diſeaſe, before they either have, or can have, 
certain Signs, either of Health or Death, raſhly form a Pro- 
2 with reſpect to its Event: For we are by no means, 

rom the Begiinning of a Diſeaſe, to form a Judgment of its 
End; for a Diſorder which begins gently, and proceeds mildly, 
often rages with Violence, when arrived at its Height. 

I am not of Opinion, that a Phyſician can, in the Begin- 
ning or Progreſs of a Diſeaſe, form a Prognoſtic, either with 
reſpect to the Life or Death of the Patient, as the Vulgar be- 
lieve, and, therefore, demand a ſatisſactory Anſwer from the 
Phyfician. I affert, however, that both in acute and chronical 
Diſorders, there are certain Signs and Marks by which we may 
both foreſee and predict a fatal, or a ſalutary Event; but, be- 
fore we can do this, we muſt wait for the Times in which theſe 
Signs diſcover themſelves. Beſides, it is one thing tapronounce 
a Diſeaſe dangerous, and another to prognoſticate future Death 
for the former may be conjectured at, even in the Beginning of 
the Diſeaſe, from the Nature and Strength of the Patient, and 
the Genius of the Diſeaſe ; whereas the latter cannot be pro- 
21228 except when the true Signs of Death are preſent. 

ut, before we conſider the Signs by Which we may be ſure of 
a future Death, in any violent and dubious Diſorder, we ſhall 
give a Theory of Death, and inveſtigate. its true Cauſes, that 
what wo are afterwards to advance, may be the better under- | 


PRA 


n | NL 

As the Antients were entire Strangers to ſolid-Reaſoning in 
medicinal Affairs, ſo it would be to no Purpoſe to 'endeavour 
from their Works, to diſcover wherein the Nature and Eſſence 
of Death conſiſts; for they aſſert nothing more, than that Life 
conſiſts in a due Temperament of the innate Heat, and the 
radical Moiſture; and Death in the Extinction of theſe : But as 
theſe Words convey no clear Idea to the Mind, fo nothing ſolid 
or ſatisfactory can be deduced from them: But after, in our 
Times, by the Study and Contemplation of Nature, and by a 


careful Diſcovery of the Structure of the human Body by Ana- 


tomy, Light and Truth began to diffuſe their genial Rays on 
Medicine, and the Circulation of the Blood was diſcovered, 
the Reaſons and Cauſes of Life and Death ean no longer re- 
main in the Dark; for as by the conſtant and free Circulation 
of the Blood and Humours, the Body, in itſelf ſubject to Putre- 
faction, is preſerved from every Degree of Corruption, all the 
Actions, whether natural or animal, remain entire, and Vigour 
is imparted, both to the Mind and Body; ſo, when this Circu- 
lation is totally deſtroy'd, we obſerve, that the Force of the 
Mind and Body is cancel'd, all their Functions ceaſe, and the 
Body itſelf is forthwith converted into Putrefaction: Hence 
we underſtand, that Death is preſent, when the Circulation of 
the Blood is ſo effectually ſtopped, that it can by no Means or 
Art be reſtored. Now, as this Circulation of the Fluids de- 
pends on the Motion, Impulſe, and Tone of the Heart, Ar- 
teries, and all the Veſſels furniſhed with nervous moving Fibres, 
ſo the Cauſe of Death is only to be ſought for in a total De- 
ſtruction of the Pulſation of the Heart and Arteries, and an 
effeQual Abolition of the Motion of the Thorax, fo ſubſer- 
vient to Reſpiration, We now come to explain, how in Diſ- 
eaſes theſe Motions of the Heart and Thorax are totally in- 
tercepted. . N 3 | 
The Seats, therefore, of Diſeaſes, and; conſequently, the 
Cauſes of Death, can in no manner be more accurately in- 
veſtigated, than by Anatomy, or the Inſpection of Carcaſes: 
Now, upon laying open Carcaſes taken off by any Diſorder, 
the evident Cauſes of the Patient's Death are forthwith ſub- 
jected to our Senſes ; for whether the Patient has died of an 
acute, or a chronical Diſorder, a putredinous Corruption of ſome 
Part or other, accompanied with an highly fetid Smell, is al- 
ways obſerved; for always, in ſome of the nobler internal Parts, 
either in the Stomach and Inteſtines, or within the Brain, and 
its Membranes, or in the Liver, Uterus, Kidneys, Spleen, 
or Lungs, there is a certain putrid and ſphacelous Corrup- 
tion, hardly tolerable on account of its fetid Smell; and 
this is found to proceed either from a Stagnation or Inflamma- 
tion of the Blood, which, in acute Diſorders, produces Death; 
or from a Stagnation and Extravaſation of the Blood and Hu- 
mours into the principal Cavities of the- Body, ſuch as the 
Head, Thorax, or Abdomen. This laſt principally happens in 
chronical Diſeaſes, where the Viſcera, eſpecially in the Thorax 
and Abdomen, are found corrupted by extravaſated Pus, or 
Serum. Upon diſſecting the Bodies of thoſe who have died of 
any violent Diſorder of the Head, an Apoplexy, for Inſtance, 
or a Lethargy, there is always an inflammatory and ſphacelous 
Stagnation of Blood, in the Meninges, obſerved : The like 
happens in thoſe who die of violent Diſorders of the Breaſt ; 
for in Patients taken off by a profound Pleuriſy, or Peripneu- 
mony, the whole vaſcular Compages of the Lungs is found in- 
farcted and obſtructed, by corrupted Blood. In Patients who 
die by a Phthiſis, the Lungs are found full of purulent Tuber- 
cles, or a great Part of them are corrupted, and corroded with 
Pus. In convulſive Aſthmas, a large Collection of Water in 
the Thorax generally deſtroys the Patient; and in a ſuffocative 
Catarrh, which ſoon proves mortal, there is a Collection of 
Blood or Serum in the Bronchia of the Lungs, which hinders 
the free Ingreſs and Egreſs of the Air. In inveſtigating the 
Cauſes of Death, in thoſe Diſorders which have their Seat in 
the Abdomen, we find in a Cachexy and Dropſy, that the 
Liver and Omentum are -indurated, or corrupted by a large 
Extravaſation of Serum. In the Morbus Niger of E 
the Spleen is generally large, infarcted, and corrupted, whilſt, 
at the ſame time, there is an Extravaſation of Blood in the 
Gil of the Stomach and Ileum. In thoſe who die of violent 
Iliac Paſſions, Colics, Choleras, Dyſenteries, and Cardialgias; 
the Parts of the Stomach and Inteftines, are found inflamed, 
ſphacelated, and corroded, fo as to diffuſe an highly fetid Smell. 
The Patient who dies of a violent Pain ariſing from a Stone 
firmly impacted in one of his Ureters, has his h princi- 
pally inflamed, the Kidneys, and urinary Ducts and P 

being at the ſame time affected, and corrupted. In fuch Dif- 
orders of the Uterus. as prove mortal, the Womb is either in- 
flamed, exulcerated, ſphacelated, or cortupted by extravaſated 


Serum. | 

As for acute Diſorders, the moſt conſiderable of which are 
Fevers, which deſtroy ſo many in the Flower of their Age, 
and are ſo unfriendly to the human Conſtitution, they prove 


_ Cauſes, we ſhall briefly ſhew, wh 


fatal in no other manner than'by an Inflammation, which ter- 
minates in a Sphacelus of the internal. Parts, eſpecially of the 
Stomach, Inteſtines, and Meninges ; for theſe Phenomena. are 
univerſally obſerved in thoſe deſtroyed by Fevers. Poiſons of 
every kind prove mortal by a 3 Inflammation, eſpe- 


cially of the Prime Vie, which, en opening the Patient 


immediately after his Death, is ſubjected to the Senſes ; ſo that 


fuch an Inflammation is, among all others, the moſt certain 


Sign of having taken Poiſon. In Patients deſtroyed by Worms, 
the Inteſtins are viſibly corroded and inflamed. From all 
which I think it ſufficiently obvious, that Death cannot readily 


happen, without the Putrefaction and Corruption of ſome in- 


ternal Part; ſo that Putrefaction may be juſtly ſaid to be highly 
unfriendly to Life, and fatal to Mankind; for, as the Putre- 
faction of the human Body quickly ſucceeds a total Deſtruction 
of the Circulation of the Blood, ſo it is generally the adequate, 
true, and almoſt perpetual Cauſe of Death, and which attacks 
either the external Parts, though rarely, or, which happens moſt 
frequently, . thoſe of the internal Kind; ſo that we may truly 
affirm, that hardly a Patient among a thouſand dies without a, 
Sphacelus : Only we muſt except ſuch as die violent Deaths, 
and thoſe who are ſuddenly taken off by a Polypus blocking up 
the Mouths of the Veſſels. But, in all other SubjeRs, when 
opened after Death, a fetid Putrefaction, highly ungrateful to 
the Smell, is perceived. | | 
But though the Cauſes of Death are moſt evidently diſco- 
vered, by diſlecting Perſons after Death; yet we muſt here 
give a Caution, not to confound the Cauſes of Death with the 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes, which we ſee frequently done: For I have 
obſerved, that ſeveral Phyſicians, when a Patient dies of a 
dangerous Diſorder, — — order his Body to be laid open; 
and, when the internal Parts are found ſphacelated and cor- 
rupted, they ſhew them to the By- ſtanders, and inform them, 
that the Patient could not -ofſibly be ſaved, in conſequence of 
ſo violent a Diſorder, thus manifeſtly confounding the Cauſes 
of his Death, with the Cauſes of his Diſeaſe z whereas it ought 


principally to be conſider'd, whether thoſe Cauſes which pro- 


duced Death, might not, by proper Meaſures, taken in due 
Time, have been prevented. By theſe means they endeavour, 
artfully, to palliate and cover their Errors, if they have, poſſi- 
bly, committet] any, Since, therefore, the Nature Eſ- 
ſence of Death conſiſts in a putrid Corruption; hence we ma 

juſtly infer, that the Phyſician, who intends to preſerve his 
Patient, ought carefully, by proper means, to prevent and re- 
move this ſphacelous Corruption, which always proceeds from 
a Stagnation of the Humours, and ſtrictly forbid him the Uſe 


of every thing which can, in the leaſt, promote ſuch a Putre- 


faction. 

But, that we may more accurately conſider this Subject, and 
be able, from certain Signs and Marks, to foreſee and predict 
ſuch a future Corruption, we are to inveſtigate the Cauſes by 
which it is generated in the human Body: For as no Effect in 
Nature is produced without certain and adequate Cauſes, ſo, 
we may affirm, that there are certain Cauſes of this Corrup- 
tion, from which, when preſent, a right Prognoſtic is to be 
deduced. But, before we attempt an Explication of thefe 

y Putrefaction is ſo unfriendly 
to the human Conſtitution, that a ſlight and gentle Sphacelus, in 
a ſmall Part of the Stomach and Inteftines, is ſufficient to deſtroy 
the Patient ſuddenly. This, therefore, in my Opinion, hap- 
pens in the following manner: Tire Circulation of the 45 
on which depends the Soundneſs of all the Functions of the 
Body, is ſupported by the Impulſe, Strength, and moving 
Force of the Solids. But this depends not, as ſome imagine, 
on any immaterial Beitig, but, rather, on the highly ſubtile 
Fluid of the Blood and Nerves, and its Influx into theſe Parts, 
as is ſufficiently obvious from this Experiment, that when the 


Nerve, or Artery, which runs to any Part -is tied, or cut, all. 


Senſation, Motion, and Nutrition, are deſtroyed in that Part. 
Beſides, that the Strength of the Parts depends on ſome mate» 
rial Principle, is certain from this, that, by Hunger, Strength 
is * but immediately reſtored by the Exhibition of pro- 
per Aliments. Now there is nothing in Nature ſo prejudicial, 


and which ſo ſoon deſtroys Strength, as PutrefaRtion z as we 


obſerve in a Sphacelus, or in an exulcerated Cancer, which 
ſoon deſtroys, not only Strength, but Life. It is, therefore, 


certain, that Putrefaction conceived in the Body, eſpecially 


when it increaſes and diffuſes itſelf, intimately mixes its ma- 


lignant Vapour, principally with the nervous Parts, and moving 
ibres ; and being highly unfriendly to the Fluid, which is the 


Origin of the Motion of the Solids, it it, as it were, 
extinguiſhes the le and Diaftole of the Heare and. totally 
3 —— | 
In Diſeaſes there are, therefore, two Methods by which 
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in the Vigour of the Diſeaſe, generate freſh inflammatory 


Stagnations, which tend to a Sphacelus, and the Death of the 


Patient, which principally happens in Fevers, and acute Diſ- 


orders: The other Method is more flow; and happens gradual- 

ly, from a Corruption of the Viſcera, and a Stagnation and 
| n ede of the Humours; and this principally happens in 
chronical and long-protratted Diſorders. As for Death, in 
acute Diſorders, or Fevers, it generally proceeds from violent 
Spaſms, which bring on an Inflammation of the Stomach, In- 
teſtines, or Membranes of the Brain, together with a mortal 
Corruption; for Spaſms are univerſally hurtful, and unfriendly 
to the Conſtitution, becauſe they direct the Motion of the 
Blood and Humours from the Circumference of the Body to 
the internal Parts, and obſtruct the ſalutary Secretions, ſo ne- 
ceſſary to Life and Health. Beſides, ſuch is the Force and 
Power of Spaſms, that they hinder the free Circulation of the 
Blood, in which the very Eſſence of Health conſiſts; and, by 
rendering its Motion unequal, produce Congeſtions of Blood 
in the nobler Parts, eſpecially in the Head, Stomach, and In- 
teſtines, which, if not ſurmounted by Nature, by means of an 
happy Diſcuſſion and Reſolution, infallibly bring on Corrup- 
tion and Death: For in every Commotion of Nature, or Fe- 
ver, there are two Kinds of Motions, which ought to be duly 
adverted to, and carefully diſtinguiſhed from each other. The 
one is highly pernicious, and performed from the Circumference 
to the Centre: This is that ſpaſmodic, and always morbid 
Motion, which tends to the Deſtruction of Nature, and the 
vital Motions, and diſcovers itſelf by Coldneſs, Rigor, Horror, 
Anxiety, and a ſmall and weak Pulſe. The other is of the 
falutary Kind, ſucceeds the Spaſms, is contrary. to them, di- 
rected from the Centre to the Circumference, and diſcovers 
itſelf by Heat, and a briſk and ſtrong Pulſe : And this is, as it 
were, the Medicine of Nature, which frees the Body from De- 
ſtruction, and by means of which theſe ſpaſmodic Strictures are 
reſolved, the inflammatory Stagnations diſcuſſed, and the excre- 
tory Ducts, before cloſed up and conſtricted, happily open'd. 
This is tha Motion which the Antients called he 2 Poady 
of Nature, by the Efforts of which Diſeaſes are ſubdued, 
the Patient recovered, and the Danger of Death averted : 
'This is, alſo, that Motion under which no ones dies, which 
rather happens under a ſpaſmodic Motion dire@ly contrary to 


it. The Phyſician, therefore, who duly knows the Genius, 


Power, mutual Actions, Effects, and Relations, of theſe two 
oppoſite Motions, is able to act with Prudence in the Manage- 
ment of Diſeaſes, to foretel their Dangers judiciouſly, and 
with Reputation to prognoſticate their happy Terminations : 
Such a Phyſician is, alſo, qualified for underſtanding the ſeem- 
ingly uncouth Phraſes of the Antients, when they tell us, that 
a Fever is the Struggle of Nature with a Diſeaſe ; and that the 
Patient recovers, when Nature gets the better of the Diſorder : 
For if Spaſms, Inflammations, Congeſtions, and Stagnations of 
Blood, in themſelves mortal, are not in a certain Period of 
Time, by the hot, reſolvent, and febrile Motion, digeſted and 
diſcuſſed, but remain in their full Force and Vigour, then Na- 
ture ſinks, and the Patient muſt neceſſarily die. But ſince 
there are certain Signs, by which the Victory both of Nature 
over the Diſeaſe, and of the Diſeaſe over Nature, may be 
eſtimated, it is ſufficiently obvious, that the Prognoſticating Art 
depends upon certain Principles and Foundations, 

e ſhall, therefore, here briefly conſider thoſe Effects and 
Signs of fatal Spaſms, as rarely prove fallacious in acute Diſor- 
ders ; and ſuch as, if they appear about the critical Days, after 
the Patient is weaken'd by the Diſeaſe, and either are not re- 
moved, or increaſe, may render the Phyſician pretty certain, 
with reſpe& to the fatal Termination of the Diſorder, Nor 
are theſe fatal Spaſms obſervable in one, but in many Parts of the 
Body. If, therefore, a Rigor, accompanied with Coldneſs, is 
obſerved about the Height of the Diſeaſe, or recurs often; if 
the Body is not equally ſoft, but hard, dry, and rough; if ex- 
anthematous Eruptions are, by the Spaſms of the Skin, repei'd 

or diminiſhed ; if the 915+ det Parts are ſeized with an Horror 
and Coldneſs ; if Fontanels, or Ulcers, diſcharge no more 
Matter; theſe are bad Signs, and prognoſticate the greateſt 
Danger of Death; becauſe, in conſequence of the Spaſms of 
the Skin, the Motion of the Blood and Humours to the in- 
ternal Parts excites dangerous inflammatory Congeſtions, and 


hinders the peccant Matter from being expelled by Perſpiration. 
erally affect the Parts ſub-- 


In acute Diſorders theſe Spaſms 
ſervient to other Excretions ; ſuch as thoſe by Urine and Stool, 
ny which, the Urine is render'd thin and aqueous, 
the Patient coſtive, and afiited with an Hardneſs and I enfion 
of the Abdomen. Some Patients, in conſequence of the Vio- 
| lence of theſe Spaſms, are afflited with a frequent Deſire of 
_ diſcharging their Urine and Excrements. | 
But the Danger is ſtill greater, when theſe ſpaſmodic Con- 
tractions affect the internal and more noble Parts, ſubſervient 
do the vital Motions ; for the ſmall, the contracted, the quick 


prognoſticate great Danger. 


ments, thoſe of choleric or ſanguineo-choleric Habits, 


and hard, as, alſo, the | and. intermittent Pulſe, pro- 
ceed from no- other Cauſe the ſpaſmodic and convullive 
Stricture of the Nerves, which terminate in the Fibres and 
Coats of the Heart, and always, in the Height of the Diſeaſe, 
ual Danger 1s indicated, by. a 
frequent, uneaſy; and difficult Reſpiration, happening about 
the critical Times; for, as Hippocrates, in his Prognoſtics, juſtly 
obſerves, that as in all Diſeaſes an eaſy Reſpiration is of great 
Importance to Recovery, ſo in acute Diſorders, a frequent and 
difficult Reſpiration is always an unlucky and inaufpicious 
Omen. If the Nerves of the Præcordia are affected with vio- 
lent Spaſms ; inſupportable Uneanneſs, Inquietude, Toſſing, 
and 3 S tuation in the Bed, happen; if the nerveo- 
muſcular Membranes of the Oeſophagus and Stomach are 
ſeized with Spaſms, Efforts to vomit, Regurgitations of the 
Liquors drank, frequent Diſcharges of a limpid Serum from 
the Fauces, Difficulty of Deglutition, a Drineſs of the Tongue 
and Mouth, aMi& the Patient; and if the Duodenum is drawn 
into Conſent; the whole Body, and eſpecially the Face, is 
tinged with a yellow Colour: But when more exceſſive and 
univerſal Spaſms ſhake and rack the whole nervous Syſtem, 
the certain Death of the Patient may be prognoſticated from 
the Pinching of his Noſtrils, his collapſed Tamples, his cold 
and flaccid Ears, his hollow Eyes, the Coldneſs and Tenſion 
of his Skin about the Forehead, and his black or highly pale 
Colour; all which make up the Facies Hippocratica, an infal- 
lible Prognoſtic of Death. Convulſions of the Nerves, which; 
according to Hippocrates, in See. 4. Aph: b. are always bad 
Signs in acute Diſorders, are indicated by the following Signs: 
If the Patient lies on his Back, with his Knees contracted ; if 
he falls downward to the Feet of the Bed z if he makes bare 
his Arms and Legs, and toſſes them irregularly about him; if 
his Nails and Fingers are pale; if he gathers the Knaps, or 
Fingers the Edges, of the Bed-cloaths ; if he picks off the 
Eminences from any adjacent Wall, and is afflicted with a 
Twitching of the Tendons : When all theſe appear, they pro- 
gnoſticate a ſpeedy Death, p 

"Tho? moſt acute Diſorders have, for their Cauſe, an Inflam- 
mation of ſome internal Part, and, for that Reaſon, are not 
free from Danger ; yet, in the Height and Violence of the 
Diſtemper, freth Inflammations are irequently formed, eſpe- 
cially in the Stomach and Membranes of the Brain, and ſuch 
Inflammations are always terrible and ſure Prognoſtics of 
Death : Theſe Inflammations, whether ſeparately or joint! 
infallibly deſtroy the Patient, if they appear on the | 8944s i 


ninth, or eleventh Day, not only of malignant, petechial, 


contagious, and Camp-fevers, but, alſo, in other acute Fe- 
vers, ſuch as the Synochus, Burning Fevers, the Purple Fever, 
the Small-pox, and Meaſles : An Inflammation of the Stomach 
is known, if there is a violent Heat, and, as it were, a Senſe 
of Burning, accompanied with an acute Pain about the Præ- 
cordia; if theſe Parts are hard to the Touch; if the Extre- 
mities are cold ; if the Patient is uneaſy and reſtleſs; and if 
every thing he takes, whether Medicines or Drink, is imme- 
diately either thrown up by Vomit, or, if retained, creates 
great Uneaſineſs, and increaſes the Anxiety: Sometimes, alſo 
the Inflammation is ſo great, as to paſs through the Oeſophagus 
to the Fauces, which, in this Caſe, are full of burning pain- 
ful Puſtules, and continually covered with a viſcid and putrid 
Mucus: All which are Prognoſtics of a quickly approaching 
Death. Another more dangerous Inflammation, which is ge- 
nerally joined to this, and happens a little before the Death of 
the Patient, is, that of the Membranes of the Brain, by the 
Greeks called Phrenitis, which generally ſucceeds an obſfinate 
and continual Watching, and an intenſe Pain of the Head: 
Its Approach may he aden from a previous Rigor, thin and 
copipus Urine, a Ringing of the Ears, a ſtrong Pulſation in the 
Head, and a Diſcharge of a few Drops of Blood from the Noſe: 
Its Preſence is known from the following Signs: The Eyes are 
red, fiery, and ſtern; there is an Alienation of Mind; the 
Words are ſenſeleſs and incoherent ; the Patient makes impro- 
py Anſwers to the Queſtions put to him, often diſcharges 

ears S gnaſhes his Teeth, and has no longer any 
Ap tite for Drink. If 8 is ſucceeded by a Con- 
vulſion, it is a pretty. infallible Sign of a ſoon approachi 
Death. "Theſe are = principal Cauſes which, in 2 Dit: 
orders, take off the Patients. Perſons of ſanguine Tempera- 
Perſons and Adults, thoſe of delicate Conſtitutions, he 
to Anger, thoſe of lean and conſtricted Habits, or who have 
indulged themſelves in high, rich, and ſpirituous Living, are 
principally ſubjeR to theſe acute Diſorders, which are produced 
by violent Inflammations and Spaſms, | 

But, in acute and continual Fevers, there is another Cauſe 
of Death, in thoſe who are of a plethoric and ſpongious Habit 
of Body, who are phlegmatic, or whoſe Strength is exhauſted, 
either by Diſeaſes, Hunger, long Grief, or Hzmorrhages Ls 

theie 


p R E 


theſe ate not ſo much deftr d by. vehernent Spaſms, and a terri- 


ble Train of Symptoms, as by an Imbecillity and Defect of the 
Motions, a Want of due Tone in the Parts, and a Loſs of ogy. 
In Caſes of this Nature, the Stagnarions of the Blood and Hu- 
mours, in the very _—_— of the Diſorder, diſpoſe to a putrid 
Corruption. And as theſe Diſorders are attended with mild Sym- 
totns, they often deceive the Phyſician, and elude his Prognoſtics. 
Hence, becauſe their Nature is not ſo evident, but occult, their 
Events are, with Difficulty, prognoſticated, and they are gene- 
rally claſſed among the Fevers of the malignant Kind. Such 
Fevers are known by the following Signs: They appear with a 
flight Coldneſs and Horror; bur, in the very Beginning of the 
Diſeaſe, there is an uncommon Loſs of Strength, and a languid, 
frequent, and contracted Pulſe. In an erect Poſture the Patient 
eaſily faints away; the Urine is thin, and without a Sediment; 
the Patient cannot ſleep, — he has a perpetual Propenſity 
to ir. This Condition is ſucceed by a ſtill greater Loſs of Strength, 
and an Aliengtion of Mind ; he complains of no Pain, Thirſt, 
or any great Uneaſineſs; he is, however, pretty reſtleſs, and toſſes 
in Bed; and if his Extremities become cold, and his Pulſe be- 
gins to be defective, and can no longer be feht in bis Wriſts, we 
may juſtly prognoſticate, that the Death of the Patient is not 
far off. But tho' ſuch Parients are not taken off without an In- 
flammation of the 88 and Membranes of the Brain, yet 
this Inflammation is not accompanied wich violent Spaſms, or 
terrible Symptoms. But a Corruption is eaſily brought on, 
which accounts for their Death. Nh : | 
But fince all Inflammations generally terminate in a Mortifica- 
tion, or ſphacelous Corruption, we ſhall ſubjoin ſome Marks or 
Signs, by which the Tranſition from the Inflammation to the Spha- 
— may be known. I this Caſe, therefore, a certain internal 
Senſe of Coldneſs is perceived; the before-intenſe and acute Pain 
about the Head, or inferior Parts, ſuddenly ceaſes ; the Mind 
before diforder'd, in ſome meaſure, reſumes the Exerciſe of 
Reaſon ; the Deſect of Strength is increaſed, and the Pulſe is 
either totally deficient, or highly unequal, contracted, and inter- 
mittent : The Patient, though before exceſſively coſtive, has his 
Body rendered ſoluble, or diſcharges bis Excrements involunta- 
rily; his Countenance is unſeemly and pale, bis Temples, Neck, 
and Breaſt, are moiſt, with chilly Sweat ; his Extremities are cold, 
his Pulſe begins to be palpably defective, Rumbling and Noiſe 
ariſe in his Belly ; and when the Liquids be drinks deſcend, th 
make a Noiſe, as it they were poured into a deep Veſſel: All theſe 
are Prognoſtics of a quickly opproaching Death ; becaule, in con- 
ſequence of the Increaſe of rhe Sphacelus, the Tone of the Parts 
is incredibly deſtroy'd, and the Strength wonderfully impaired. 
When plethoric Patients ſuddenly die of an internal Sphacelus, 
a few —— after their Death, their Abdomen becomes ſurpri- 
ſingly tumid, large Veſicles ariſe upon the Surface of the Body, 
the Face becomes hard and green, the Corps is intolerably fetid, 
and an ill-ſmelling Blood is frequently diſcharged from the Mouth 


and Noſtrils. | 
There is another Kind of Death incident to thoſe who labour 


under violent Diſorders of the Breaſt ; and that is, Suffocation; 
which generally takes off thoſe afflicted with a Quinſey, a Perl- 
eumony, a ſuffocative Catarrh. a convulſive Aſthma, and a 
Bropy of the Thorax; for theſe Diſorders not only totally inter- 
cept the free Ingreſs and Egreſs of the Air from the Lungs, bur, 
al, deſtroy the Circulation of the Blood from one Ventricle of 
the Heart, thro” the Veſſels of the Lungs, to the other. Thus 
an Angina, poſſeſſing the internal Muſcles of the Larynx, when 
there is neither any Pain nor Redneſs in the Neck and Fauces, 
but, at the ſame time, an intenſe Pain, and violent Feyer, quickly 
deſtroys the Patient by Suffocation. In this Caſe, as Lommiur, 
in Lib. 2, Obſ. Medic. has obſerved, the Eyes are diſtorted, red, 
and prominent, as in thoſe who are ſtrangled ; the Voice is in- 
articulate, ſmall, and reſembling the panning of Puppies; the 
Mouth gaſps eagerly for the cold Air, a frothy Saliva is diſcharged 
from it, and the Tongue hangs out; Liquors drank regurgitate 
through the- Noſtrils; the Patient is totally uneaſy, frequently 
leaps Out of Bed, and at laſt dies of a Suffocation and Syncope. 
A Peripneumony, alſo, deſtroys the Patient „ for, if 
nothing is expectorated, if there is a great Difficulty of Breathing, 
and Reſtleſineſs, if the Matter of the Spit is 5 
Noiſe in the Breaſt, if the Pulſe is unequal and intermittent, if the 
Strength is impaired, and the Patient ſeized with a Flux, if what 
is thrown up on hing is frothy, and ſometimes bloody, and 
ſometimes yellow, if there is a continual Watching, if a Phreni- 
tis ſucceeds, if the Deſire of drawing in the cold Air is exceſſivel 
eat, if the Pai ient is fond of lying on his Back, and in an ere 
oſture; for when he lies reclined upon his Face, he is ready to 
be ſuffocated; and in this Caſe the Patient infallibly dies on the 
fifth, or, at moſt, on the ſeventh Day. | 
Thoſe who die of a convulfive Aſthma, are, alſo, deftroy'd by 
Suffocation ; for this Diſorder generally ariſes from a Dropſy of 
the Thorax, ſuddenly produced by a Ropture of the Hydatides : 
When, for Inſtance, a large Quantity of Water, by its Weight, 
hinders the Motion of the Diaphragm, and the free Expanſion of 
the Lungs, ſo that the Air can neither enter them, nor the Blood 
,pais freely through them. A ſuffocative Aſthma is, alſo, pro- 


ceived to make a 


diced, when the interior glandular Coat of the Bronchis, which 
is furniſhed with many large Glands, is ſo contracted, that the 
Air contained in the Lungs can neither be expelled, nor freſh 
Air received. Convulſive 8 alſo, frequently contract the 
Bronchia ſo powerfully, that the Patient-miſerably dies of a Suffo- 
cation. In all theſe Diſorders, there is the greareſt Anxiety and 
Reſtleflneſs, 2 tremulous Breathing, an irregular and unequal 
Pulſe, a Rattling and Noiſe are perceived in the Breaſt ; the 
Patient cannot reſt in one Place; a certain frothy, or bloody Mat- 
ter is expectorared ; and, at laſt, the Extretnities becoming cold, 
the Patient dies of a Suffocation and Syncope. The like ha 
— in a ſuffocative Catarrh, which is principally incident to 
ſors, thoſe of weak Habits, and 1 and generally ariſes 
from a Palſy of the pneumonie Nerves. In this Diſorder, alſo, 
the Breath'is drawn with the greateſt Difficulty and Uneaſineſs ; 
the Bronchia are filled with an Humour ſecreted from the Blood; 
and, becauſe no Spit is expectorated, the received Air makes a 
great Noiſe in the Breaſt, till at laſt the Patient is ſuffocated for 
want of Air. Beſides the Signs already mentioned, there are, 
alſo, other infallible Marks of Death; ſuch as an intermittent, 
ſmall, and totally defective Pulſe, which frequently happens a few -. 
Hours before Death. It, alſo, often happens, that a violent Un- 
ealineſs, accompanied with a Coldneſs of the Extremities, comes 
on. In Phthiſical Patients, when a conſiderable Cavity, cor- 
roded in the Lungs, contains a large Quantity of Pus, and the 
Pus, in conſequence of a Defect of Strength, ceaſes to be ex- 
pectorated, Death foon ſucceeds. | 

Having conſidered thoſe Diſorders, which deſtroy by Suſſo- 
cation, together with their mortal Signs, we ſhall now creat of 
ſome other acute Diſeaſes, which deſtroy the Patient, both by 
Inflammation, and violent Spaſms; and conſider bf what Signs 
Death may be foreſeen and cated in them. If, therefore, 
a white Purple Fever, which ariſes from an highly vapid and cor- 
rupted Lymph, appears in the End of other Fevers, the Meaſles, 
or Small-pox, or in Childbed, after the Lochia are ſuppreſſed, it 
is always dangerous, and generally deſtroys the Patient by an In- 
flammation of ſome of the internal Parts, eſpecially of the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines. It is a mortal Sign, when a violent Heat of 
the Præcordia, and a great Unea are ſucceeded by a Senſe 
of internal Coldneſs, accompanied with a ſmall, weak, and un- 
equal Pulſe; when the Purple Etuptions diſappear; when the Pa- 
tient faints away, has his Mind diſturbed, and his Reſpiration 
difficult. I have rarely known any young Perſon to eſcape in the 
Small-pox, if the Diſorder ſeizes hit with a violent Pain of the 
Loins, and a Delirium ; if, on the ſecond Day, rough EMoreſcences 
and Spots, like the Purple Fever, appear on the Skin; if, on the 
fifth and ſixth Days, after a total Eruption, the Pulſe is not more 
moderate; but continues equally quick; and if the whole Body is 
covered with Puſtules. But, about the ninth Day, a burning in 
tenſe Pain of the Hands, produced by the Exulceration, frequently 
changes all the 1 which 222 the Recovery of the 
Patient; for this intenſe Pain, affecti pi the whole nervous Syſtem, 

oduces the reſt Uneaſineſs, To ings, and a ſubfiding of the 

uſtules ; and afterwards a difficult Reſpiration, a Diſturbance of 
Mind, Convulſions, and a ſmall languid Pulſe, coming on, ſoon 
put an End to the Patient's Life. 

Thoſe who die by any _ emetic, or purgative P are 
deſtroy'd by a ſphacelous Inflammation, as is obvious from 
diſſecting their Bodies. The Signs of an approaching Death, in 
this Caſe, are, when internal Heats, and violent Uneaſineſs, are 
ſucceeded by a ſmall, unequal, or totally defective Pulſe, accom ; 
panied with'a cold Sweat, a Delirium, and Convulſions ; which, 
when brought on by a purgative Medicine, are by Hippocrates, 


in Aph. 25. of Se. 7. and, in ſeveral other Parts, pronounced 
morral. Thoſe who die of the Stone, are generally taken off by 


an Inflammation of the Stomach and Meninges ; for, if a Vomic- 
ing, and acute Pain, are ſucceeded by a Fever, accompanied with 
eat Uneaſineſs, and an inſatiable Thirſt, and if afterwards an 
iccup, a Delirium, and a Coldneſs of the Extretnities, come on, 
the Patient will not live long. In a Cholera, if acute Pains and 
Gripes happen, if Humours, eſpecially of a green Colour, are im- 
fly diſcharged by Vomit and Stool, it there is an inſatiable 
irſt, if the Countenance is yellow or pale, and the Pulſe ſmall 
or contracted, the Diſorder is not without Danger. But if the 
Pulſe is totally deſective, if the Legs are contracted, the Body 
covered with a cold Swear, and the Patient ſeized with Deliqui- 
ums, theſe are pretty ſure Signs, that the Inflammation is 
nerated into a Sphacelus. Now the moſt certain Signs of a Spha- 
celus ate, when the acute Gripes ſuddenly ceaſe, when the Extre- 
mities become cold, and the Strength LG —55 impaired. An 
2 — a Cardialgia, Heat, and Uneaſineſs about the Præcordi 
generally precede this Condition, and indicate a fatal Inflamma- 
tion of the Stomach. In the lliac Paſſion, where the Pains are 
intenſe, and accompanied with Coſtiveneſs, and as continual Vo- 
miting of ſetid Matter, if an Hiccup, a Delirium, cold Sweats, Re- 
frigeracion of the Extremities, and Convulſions of the Nerves,come 
on, theſe are certain Signs of an approaching Death, as Hippocrates, 
in Sect. 7. Aph. 10. has juſtly obierved. Violent convulfive Co- 
lics take the Patient off in the ſame manner; for, in this Diſor- 
der, there is often ſuch an intenſe Pain in the Inteſtinum Rectum 
Q q 6 produced 


0 * 


PRA 


uced by the ſtagnant hzmorrhoidal Blood, that this Inteſtine 

is not only {eiz.cd with an Inflammation, but, alſo, a mortal __ 
celus; under which, in conſequence of the putrid State of the 
Inteſtine, highly ferid Exctements are diſcharged ; a frequent and 
weak Pulſe, accompanied wich a great Loſs of Strength, ſucceeds; 
and the Sphacelus often ſpreads to the external Parts, and the 
Scrotum ; after which, the Patient is ſeized with Deliquiums, and 
loon dies. | 

'Tis certain, that many Women die either during, or after 
Labour; for which Reaſon we ſhall conſider ſome of the 
moſt fatal Preſages and Prognoſtics, in Caſes of this Nature. 
If, therefore, a | | Bean, in conſequence of an unnatural Situa- 
tion of the Fcetus, eſpecially when too large, is, for ſome 
Days, ſucceſſively racked and fatigued with violent Pains, ac- 
companied with internal Heat, which may be known by the 
Celerity of the Pulſe, it frequently happens, that in Labour, or 
after it, the Strength being ny loſt, ſhe falls into a kind 
of Deliquium, or Diſorder reſembling an Apoplexy, and can 
by no means have Strength and Life reſtored to her: In ſuch 
a Situation, it is a Sign of Death, when the Diſorder laſts for 
ſome Hours, and the Patient cannot be rouſed by the moſt 
penetrating Medicines, ſuch as Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, pre- 
pared with Quick-lime, and mixed with Oil of Rue, put into 
the Noſtrils. If the Face, during the Paroxyſm, remains red, ic 
is a Sign, that the Blood, too impetuouſly convey'd to the Brain 
by the Spaſms, has produced this Diſorder, in every reſpect ſo like 
an Apoplexy ; and, after the Death of the Patient, a bloody fetid 
Serum is generally diſcharged from the Mouth and Noſtrils. If, 
after the Fetus is dead in the Uterus, the Mother dies in Labour, 
the Child is frequently expelled, in conſequence of the Relaxa- 
tion of the Paſſages, and the internal fermentative Motion. 
Thoſe Women who die in Childbed, for the moſt part, ſuffer 
great Pains from a Retention of the L 
are not ſucceeded by the Lochia, but 'rather accompanied with a 
Flux, a fatal Inflarmation of the Uterus, and a Fever, generally 
ſucceed. Such an Inflimmation is known from a burning Heat, 
reaching from the inferior Parts to the Region of the Heart; and, 
if it is accompanied with great Uneaſineſs, Loſs of Strength, Reſt- 
leſſnels, and a total Loſs of Appetite; if afterwards there is an in- 
rernal Senſe of Cold, with an Horror, a frequent, ſmall, and weak 
Pulſe, and if the Si he begins to grow dim, theſe are Signs, that 
Death, proceeding from a Sphacelus, is not far off, Many Wo- 
men in Childbed die with the full Uſe of their Reaſon, which 
frequently returns to them a few Hours before their Death; ſo 
that unskilful Perſons conclude them to be in a fair way of Re- 
covery, whilſt the, more Skilful and Judicious know, from the 
State of the Pulſe, that Death is approaching. If, in conſequence 
of a large Effulion of Blood, after Labour, and in Childbed, a 
flow Hear, accompanied with a frequent and weak Pulſe, and 
which is not allay'd in the Morning after Sleep, is brought on, 
and attended with a total Loſs of Appetite and Strength, the Pa- 
tient generally dies of a Syncope, about the End of Childbed, 
that is, in the ſixth Week. | 

In an exulcerated Cancer, ſcarcely any Patient is preſerved, on 
account of the violent Corruption, which is indicated by the 
black, thin, and highly fetid Sanies. In this Caſe, the Patient is 
afflicted with a flow Fever, and the Strength daily decreaſes; the 
Sleep, alfo, is uneaſy, reſtleſs, or none at all, till, at laſt, a Deli- 
quium and Death enſue. Perſons are ſometimes ſuddenly taken 
off by the Retroceſſion of Inflammations of the external Parts; 
ſuch as Eryſipelas, and the Gout, either in the Feet or Hands. 
Nor does this happen in any other manner, than by an Inflamma- 
tion of the Stomach and Inteſtines. But ttis ſtill more danger- 
ous, if, in the Plague, Carbuncles and Buboes recede, or are not 
ſufficient] expelled ; for, in this Caſe, the Death of the Patient is 
certain, — he is ſeized with an Horror, becomes reſtleſs and 
uneaſy; an Heat ſeizes the Region of his Stomach, whilſt his Ex- 
tremities are cold; he has a Deſire to vomit, or is ſeized with an 
Hiccup ; after which, the Patient is afflicted with a Perturba- 
tion of Mind, and dies of a Syncope. Tf any one dies of an ex- 
ceſſive Loſs of Blood, which may happen in Miſcarriages, a Spitting 
of Blood, a Vomiting of Blood, the Morbus Niger of Hippocrates, 
or violent Hæmorrhages in Fevers, ſuch a Patient is taken off by a 
Deliquium and Syncope. But tis to be obſerved, that, for the 
moſt part, Death is preceded by an inſatiable Thirſt, an Inclina- 
tion to vomit, a weak and frequent Pulſe, and Convulſions of the 
Extremities, which ate Signs, that the Blood, ſtagnating in the inter- 
nal Parts, ſuch as the Head and Stomach, ſtill excites ſome 
Spaſms; for Thirſt generally ariſes from a ſpaſmodic Stricture 
of the glandulous Coat of the Oeſophagus. The Diſorders of 
which Children die, are generally of the ſpaſmodic and convul- 
live Kind, and bring on an [Inflammation and Sphacelus, eſpe- 
cially of the Stomach, Inteſtines, or Head; for, in conſequence 
of the acute Pains, they eaſily fall into 14 — and Convulſions, 
Fevers and Aſthmas. If one epileptic Fir ſucceeds another, and 
if the Patient was before very coſtive, he ſpontaneouſly diſcharges 
highly fetid and black Excrements: If the Voice becomes ſhrill 
and interrupted, and the whole Body is intenſely hot, we may 
prognoſticate, that Death is not far off 
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ochia; but if theſe Pains 


We now come to conſider the Pfeſages of Death in ſome 
chronical Diſorders, the moſt iderable of which are the 
Dropſy, a Cachexy, the Scurvy, a Conſumption, an Hectie, 
a Phthiſis, and a Tabes. Thoſe who are deſtroyed by theſe Diſ- 
tempers, dic ſlowly, but certainly; becauſe, though the Cor- 
ruption of the Viſcera, from a Stagnation or Extravaſation of the 
Humours, proceeds flowly, yet it cannot be removed by any 
means. The Signs of a Corruption of the Abdominal V iſcera, 
and, conſequently, of approaching Death, are, a Loſs of Ap- 
petite, and a Loathing of ſuch Aliments, as the Patient was 
fond of, when in Health. If the flow Fever increaſes, and the 
Pulſe becomes quicker, theſe Signs always denote an internal 
Corruption ; which is, alſo, indicated by a Loſs of Strength, 
a great Difficulty of breathing, and reſtleſs Sleep, which rather 
weakens, than refreſhes, If theſe Symptoms afflict the Patient 
long, and yield to no Medicine, they are certain Prognoſtics of 
Death, eſpecially in old Perſons, or thoſe, who, in conſequence 
of a previous Diſorder, have fallen into ſuch a chronical Diſeaſe. 
Theſe are ſome of the moſt common Signs of Death in chronical 
Diſorders. But we ſhall add ſome, peculiar to certain Diſeaſes of 
the chronical kind. As for a Phthiſis, then, the Signs of Death 
in this Diſtemper are; if the whole Body isconſumed ; if a continual 
HeQic Fever afflicts the Patient; if the Face is red, and the 

y preternaturally ſoluble ; if there are colliquative Sweats, 
and cedematous Swellings of the Feet; if the Spit is ſuppreſſed; 
the Nails pale, the Eyes ſunk, and the Noſtrils ſharp and pinched. 
In caſe a Dropſy ſucceeds a long-continued Aſthma, and Palpi- 
tation of the Heart, or an Induration of the Liver, a Quartan, 
we may pretty certainly A that the Patient cannot 
be preſerved ; and if the Urine is ſmall in Quantity, turbid, 
and red, it is a very bad Sign. If the ſuperior Parts become ſlen- 
der, and the Face aſſumes a yellowiſh Colour, we may pretty 
infallibly prognoſticate Death ſome Months before it happens; 
but the Patient is infallibly deſtroyed, if the Fever is increaſed, 
and the Reſpiration rendered more difficult. Thoſe who fre- 
283 and eſpecially after violent Exerciſe of the Body, or 

ommotions'of Mind, perceive an obſtinate Palpitation of the 
Heart, and afterwards fall into a convulſive Aſthma, a Spitting 
of Blood, or a Droply, may have their Death prognoſticated a 
long time before it happens, eſpecially if they are afflicted with 
Deliquiums ; for the Cauſe of all theſe Diſorders is a polypoſe 
Concretion in the Veſſels of the Heart, which cannot be re- 
moved by any Medicine; and which, with the Concurrence of 
other Cauſes, generates theſe terrible Diſorders ; and if Deli- 
quiums, alſo, produced by the Polypus, happen frequently, and 
without any manifeſt Cauſe, the Patient generally dies ſuddenly 
This Doctrine is, alſo, confirmed by the Authority of nai 

When a ſphacelous and mortal Corruption affects the Liver, 
there is a great Long of Food, eſpecially of Fleſh ; there is 
a frequent and inſatiable Thirſt, a Fever, a Loſs of Strength, an 
Hiccup ; now-and-then Serum, or yellow Bile, is diſcharged by 
Vomit, and the Body is gradually conſumed. In ſuch Caſe, 
after Death, I have obſerved the Liver evidently ſphacelous 
and black. An Exulceration of the Stomach, alſo, produces 
a long and mortal Diſorder, and is known, if a great Unea- 
ſineſs and Vomiting ſucceed Eating: And theſe Misfortunes 
are increaſed by any acrid and ſaline or ſpirituous Medicines; 
the Body is waſted, the Pulſe is always quick, the Extremities 
ſeized witha Rigor, and ſometimes with an Horror ; Fontanels are 
dried up, and the Sleep is little and reſtleſs ; ſuch Patients die in the 
third or fourth Month, and their Death may be prognoſticated a 
long time before it happens. In a Cachexy, if the whole B 
becomes tumid, inflated, and pale; if there is a Loathing of 
Food; if the Patient eri. vomits a fetid Matter, and diſ- 
charges little by Stool; if the Urine is crude, and in ſmall Quan- 
tity ; if the Reſpiration is difficult, and the whole Body fetid ; 
if afterwards a frequent Pulſe, and a more difficult Reſpiration, 
happen, the Patient's Death, in ſome Months, may be progno- 
ſticated ; and it happens the more infallibly, the more Errors in 
Diet, or exceſſive Drinking, the Patient commits ; or the more 
he is afflicted with long Grief. | 

We ſhall, farther, {ubjoin ſome uſeful Crutions with reſpect to 
forming Prognoſtics. Spaſmodic chronical Diſorders are, there- 
fore, to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the acute Kind; 
for, in hypochondriac and hyſteric Diſorders, ſuch Symptoms 
occur, as in acute Diſorders prove mortal, but are leſs dan- 
gerous in the former; for nothing is more frequent in hypo- 
chondriac and hyſterie Affections, than for the Patient to be 
afflicted with violent Uneaſineſs, a Difficulty of Breathing, a 
Coldneſs of the Extremities, a thin and watry Urine, a ſmall 
and weak Pulſe, and frequently violent Deliquiums; which 
Symptoms are, however, ſoon carried off, without any Dan- 

+ The Stages of Diſtempers are, alſo, to be ully di- 

inguiſhed ; for, of all the mortal Signs already enumerated, 
if ſome, or even a conſiderable Number, ſhoula appear in the 
firſt Days of a Diſorder, thoſe would act inconſiderately, who 


. 


ſhould thence conclude, | that Death was at hand. But it 
is otherwiſe, if, after the Strength is, for ſeveral Days, 
exhauſted by exceſſive Heat, Want of Appetite, Anxiety 
and Pain, thoſe fatal Spaſms, and the Symptoms produced 
by them, appear; eſpecially at thoſe times, on which the 
Diſorder is generally terminated in a ſalutary manner; which 
is, for the moſt part, on the odd Days, that is, the ſeventh, 
ninth, and eleventh Day. Great Regard is, alſo, to be had 
to the Habits of Patients, whether they are of weak and lan- 
guid, or of vigorous and robuſt Conſtitutions, fince the former 
are always in greater Danger, than the latter. Among the 
Weak, we reckon old Perſons and Infants, thoſe of ſpongious 
full Habits, thoſe who have ſmall Veſſels, thoſe ſprung from 
weak and infirm Parents, and thoſe weakened by previous Diſ- 
orders, immoderate Hzmorrhages, long Hunger, the Affections 
of the Mind, Grief, Care, and Thoughtfulneſs. Among this 
Claſs we, alfo, reckon Childbed Women, and thoſe, who, in 
conſequence of a bad Regimen, and a Suppreſſion of the Excre- 
tions, have contraſted a Redundance of impure Juices in their 
Veſſels ; for, in all theſe tender Habits, the Pains and Inflam- 
mations eaſily degenerate into a mortal Sphacelus. We ought, 
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cloſe. to the Noſe ; the ſecond hold it two or three Fingers» 
Breadth farther; and the third hold it at half a Foot Diſtance, 
or more. In order to diſtinguiſh diſtant Objects, the Myopes 
ſhould uſe concave Glaſles. 

The Presbytz have their Focus very long ; they obſerve re- 
mote Objects diſtinctly, but thoſe which are near, confuſedly : 
This Defect of the Sight is imputed to the too great Flatneſs of 
the Cryſtalline. The Presbytæ have, alſo, three Degrees or 
Focuſes '; one at the Diſtance of a Foot and an half; another 
at two Feet and art half ; and the third at a greater Diſtance : 
Upon this account they cannot read without acles. This 
Species of Viſion is common among the Aged, and is directly 


contrary to that of the Myopes. 


Of theſe three Species of Sight, two of them are ſubj:& to 
Alteration, The good Sort may ſometimes be changed into 
that of the Myopes, eſpecially in thoſe who read much, or ap- 
ply themſelves to fine Work; and in Old-age it is liable to 
change to that of the Preſbyte, The Sight of the Myopes ad- 
mits of no Variation; and that of the Presby tæ ſometimes be- 
comes ee Theſe different Changes of Viſion proceed from 

erent Degrees of Convexity, of which the Cryſtalline 


alſo, carefully to obſerve, whether the Symptoms, which appear, Humour is capable. When the nutritious Juice, neceſſary to 


are excited by external Cauſes, ſuch as Anger, a Fright, 
frigeration of the Body, improper Aliment, or Medicines 
draſtic or virulent Quality; all which, in dangerous Diſeaſes, 
and in Perſons of weak Habits, are of ſuch a Nature, as to prove 
mortal, and accelerate the Death of the Patient. But if, in 
leſs. dangerous Diſeaſes, and in robuſt Habits, theſe terrible 
Symptoms appear, they are not forthwith to be pronouziced 
abſolutely mortal, And, laftly, in order to form a right Pro- 
enoſtic, it is of | ian Importance, duly to conſider the Begin- 
ning of the Diſorder ; for every Diſeaſe, which, in the Begin- 
ning, deſtroys the Strength, and is accompanied with a frequent 
Pulſe, portends no Good, becauſe it clearly diſcovers a Loſs 


of ann an Impurity of the Juices, and a fatal Dyſcraſy tium, in Paracelſus, is the Venereal 


of the B Frederic Hoffman. 
PRASCRIPTIO. A Preſcripion. | 
 PRASEPIA, or PRESEPIOLA, The Sockets in the Jaw- 
bones, in which the Teeth are contained. £ 
PRASERVATIVA REMEDIA. Remedies, which pre- 
ſerve Health, and prevent Diſeaſes. | 


maintain the Convexity of the Cryſtalline, is ſufficiently fluid 
a to paſs through the Extremities of the fineſt Veſſels belonging 


to it, then the Sight is perfect. But, if the Juice is too thick, 
it cannot enter theſe Veſſels in a ſufficient Quantity ; for which 
Reaſon the Convexity will be diminiſhed, in proportion to the 
Tenacity of the Juice, St. Yves, 

PRESIS, or PRESMA, mTynois, or v. Gale explains 
this Word, Inflation, | 
„ or PRESMUKIS, Cerufs, Rulan- 

4. 
 PRESSORIUM. A Preſs. Rulandus. | 
PRESSURA. Preſſure, or Com _ Preſſura Gen- 
iſeaſe. 

PRESTER, mTgnsne. The external Part of the Neck, which 
is inflated by Anger. Gorreus. But Prefter is, alſo, the 
Name of a Serpent, the ſame as up as. | 
 PRIAPEIA. A Name for the Nicotiana Minor, 

PRIAPISCOS, e,, . The Name of a ſmall Piece of 
Wood, which conſtitutes a Part of the Scamnum Hippocrati- 


. 
” 


PRASERVATORIA INDICATIO. 'The Preſervatory, cum, Priapiſcas, alſo, imports a "Tent made of Linen, rolled 


or Prophy lactic Indication. See InDicAaT10, and FiBra. 
PRAMNIOS, Te#/4#:0%. - A Sort of black and auſtere Wine, 


mentioned by Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe of the Diſorders of 


Women. 


PRASINUM.VIRIDE, is the ſame as Fs Eris. See 


p © IBN | | | 
PRASINUS, or PRASOIDES ; the ſame as PoRRAcEUs. 
. PRASIS is explained by Rulandus, Creta viridis. 


PRASITES. An Epithet for a ſort of Wine deſcribed by 


Dio ſcorides, L. 5. C. 58. It is made by infuſing the Leaves 
of Horehound in fermenting Muſt. nt 

PRASIUS. Offic. Charlt. Foſſ. 33, Calc. Muſ. 235: 
Kentm. 47. Boet. 203. Worm. 95. Aldrov, Muſ. Me- 
tall. 897. Praſus on Praſius. De Laet. 42. Lapis, Pra- 
frus dictus, alus, Plaſma, aut Nilium, aut Leda. Lapis Ne- 


pbriticus viridis Mali Aurantii foliorum virore. Cup. Hort. 


Cath. Supp. 2. 51. THE GREEN STONE. | 

It is green for the greateſt Part of it, but is ſeldom without 
black, and ſometimes white Spots. Many take it for the Mo- 
ther of the Emerald, becauſe this Gem is ſometimes found in it. 
The: Prafixs bas che Virtues of the Emerald, but in a lower 
Degree. | 5 

RASION, ©e:,. White Horehound. 
PRASUM, mTegow.' A Lex, 
PREHENSIO. A Name for the CAT ALBPSIꝭ. 


PREMNON, @g446!.. The Extremity of the White of firſt twelve of which are of the 


the Eye. 71 | 

PRESBYT A. Viſion is commonly divided into three 
Sorts 3 the good Sort, that of the Myopes, and that of the 
. | | | 
A Perſon is ſaid to enjoy a good $a when he can ſee to 
read at a Foot Diſtance 4 In this Caſe Eryſtall 


ine Humour is for ibus ex ſingularibus, majoribus, ſim 


up in the Form of a Penis, Paul. &giusta, Lib. 3. Cap. 
24. Lg | 
PRIAPISMUS,. aea/opuis, A Priapiſm. See SaATYR® 


ASIS, 
_ PRIAPOLITHUS$. The Name of a Stone mentioned by 
Borelli, found about Cairo in Ttaly, reſembling in Shape the 


Penis. 
PRIAPUS, Se . A Penis. | 
PRIMA VIM, The firſt Paſſages z that is, the Stomach, 


and- Inteſtinal Tube, | 
* The Waters which precede the Fœtus at 
irth. 

L A Name for the Dentes Inciſores, ot Fore» 
teeth. 
_ PRIMULA VERIS. | 

'The Characters are; | 
: The Root is perennial ; the Leaves are oblong, and wrin- 
kled ; the Calyx is quinquefid, pentagonal, and ſoft ; In this 
Calyx is ſeated a-monopetalous Flower, ſhaped ſomewhat like 
a Salver, with its Margin divided into five Heart-ſhaped, bifd, 
Segments; this Flower is furniſhed with five Stamina, which 
ariſe from the Inſide of its tubulous Part. The ſeminal Veſſel 
is an oblong, Shell, concealed in a Calyx, furniſhed with a long 
Tube, and gaping at its Apex ; the Seeds are roundiſh. 

Boerhague' mentions twenty ies of Primula Feris ; the 
is of thoſe which bear a fin» 
Flower on every Stalk, and are enumerated as follows 
1. Primula Veris;; pallido flore; humilis. Boerh. Ind. 4 


198. Primula Veris. Offic. Primula Veris minor. Ger. 
636. Emac. 78. Primula Heris vulgaris. Park. Theat, 
535. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1080. Synop. 3. 284. Primula Veris, 

plicibuss J. B. 3. 497. 


in its moſt perfect State, and ſuch People can diſtinguiſh diſtant Tourn. Inſt. 125. Verbaſculum ſiluarum majus, ſingulari flare. 


Objects, like the Presbytæ, but more accurately. 


of Viſion has three Degrees, or Focuſes ; one at the Diſtance 


his Species C. B. P. 241: THE 


RIM ROSE. 1 
The common Primroſe has large wrinkled Leaves, of a dark 


of half a Foot, another at a Foot Diſtance, and a third a little Green above, and whiter underneath, broad and round at the 


farther. 


Light to read. At a Diſtance. they ſee confuſedly, and Objects round Segme 


The Sight of the Myopes has a very ſhert Focus ; they can airſe directly from the Root on long { 
ſee. diſtinctly, When the Object is near, and require little ing of ſingle Tubes ſpread out at Top, 


End, and growing nargower towards the Roots; the Flowers 
ſlender Foot · ſtalks, conſiſt- 
and cut into five large, 
ments, of a pale - yellow white Colour, ſet in looſe 


conſiderably remote they cannot perceive at all. This Deſe& Calyces. The Root is ſmall and fibrous. It gros in Thickets, 


of the Sight is attributed to the too great Convexity of the Cry- and under Hedges, and flowers in March and April. 


ſtall ine. a 


The Myopes have, alſo, three Degrees or Focuſes. The 
firſt is, when they cannot read, without bringing the Book orders ariſing from Melancholy, and phlegmatic Humours ; 


The 
Flowers and Roots are uſed,” though but ſeldom. 


The Flowers are commended by ſome, as good againſt 7 


Juice 


15 of the Root is ſometimes uſed as an Errhine to purge the 
ead of tough flimy Phlegm. Miller's Bott. Of. 
2. Primufa Veris ; Conſtantinopolitana; flore albo. T. 125. 
Verbaſeum Turcicum five Carchicec Turcarum. M. H. 2. 555. 
3. Primula Veris ; Conſtantinopolitana; flore dilute carneo. 
7. 125. 2 5 | 
4. * Veris ; Cotiſtantinopolitana ; flere dilute purpu- 
reo. Ll 12 . 
5. Primula Veris ; Conſtantinopolitana; flore majore pur- 
pureo. „ 3 5 2 5 
6. . eris 3 OConſtantinopolitana; flore minore purpu- 
reo. 7. 125. | ; 5 
7. Primula Veris ; Conſtantinopolitana ; flore miniato. 7. 


128. : | ; | 
| g. Primula Veris ; Conſtantinopolitana 3; flore luteo. T. 

x21 6 | 

75 eee Veris; Conſtantinopolitana; flore flaveſcente. 
* 12 o 


10. Primula Veris ; Conſtantinopolitana ; flore obſolete pal- 


lido. T: I 26. a 4 
11. Primula Veris ; Conſtantinopolitana ; flore obſoleto, 


T. 126, | | 
12. Primula Veris ; flore plend. FI. Eyft. Vern. o. 1. F. $ 
Fig. 3. Verbaſculum, ſylvefire, magno, plenoque flore. C. B. P. 
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be ſecond Claſs contains thoſe Species, which, on one Stalk, 
bear a Multitude of Flowers, diſpoſed fomewhat in the Form 
of an Umbella ; they are as follows: 

1. Primula Veris ; umbellata z odorata 3 pratenſis. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 199. Paralyſis. Offic. 2 vulgaris 26-095 th 
fore flavo, Nunle odorato. Park. Parad. 2 Primula Ve- 
ris major. Ger. 635. Emac. 780. Raii Hiſt, 2. 108 f. 4 
nop. 3. 284. Primula Vrris odorata, fore Iuteo ſimplici. J. B. 

495. Tourn. Inſt. 124. n ratenſe odoratum. 
8. 15 P. 241. COWSLIPS, or PAIGLES. 

The Cowſlip is well known to have ſomewhat ſoft, large, 
wrinkled Leaves, green above, and whitiſh and hairy unders 
neath, and full of Veins, broadeſt at the End, and growing 
narrower towards the Stalk ; theſe ariſe one or two 
round ſmooth Stalks, five or fix Inches high, beating on the 
Top ſeveral yellow Flowets, in a kind of Umbel, each] on a 
long Foot-ſtalk, and ſet in a looſe whitiſh pentangular Calyx; 
the Top being round, and cut into five Segments, with Saf- 
fron-coloured Spots in the Middle of each ; the Part incloſed 
in the Calyx being hollow, and Pipe-faſhioned ; they are of a 
pleaſant ſweet Scent, The Root is compoſed of ſeveral Strings 
or Fibres, ariſing from a ſmall Head; it grows in moiſt Mea- 
dows and Marſhes, and flowers in April. The Leaves ſome- 
times, but the Flowers are moſtly uſed. 

They are accounted cordial and cephalic, and beneficial to 
the nervous Syſtem, and' ſerviceable againſt the Epilepſy, Pal- 
ſy, Apoplexy, and Pains in the Head ; they are anodyne, and 
feppolcd to have a Tendency to procure Sleep, for which Pur- 
poſe a Tea is ſometimes made of the Flowers, The Leaves 
are uſed in warming, ſtrengthening Ointments, particularly the 


Nieuentum Nervinum. 


flicinal Preparations from Cowſlips are, the ſimple Water, 


the Syrup, and the Conſerve. Miller's Bot. Off | 
© 'The Flowers of this Plant, being analyſed, yield a good deal 
of Acid, a little urinous Spirit, no concreted volatile Salt, and 
a pretty deal of Oil and Earth; theſe Flowers have a volatile, 
aromatic, oily Salt, pretty much tempered. They are very 
aperitive, to reſtore the Courſe of the Spirits. In the 
Apoplexy and Palſy, Tragus P gran the Conſerve, or diſtilled 
Water, of theſe . o draw the Spirit from them, they 
muſt be ſprinkled with common Salt, left to ferment ſome 
Days, and then diſtilled ; this Spirit has the ſame Virtues, The 
Leaves and Roots are very aperitive. Martyn's Tournefort, _ 
The Plant is heating and drying, and has ſomething of an 
acrimonious and bitteriſh Taſte ; it is, alſo, ſomewhat aſtrin- 
gent, and has an anodyne Virtue. The principal Uſes, to 
which it is applied, are in cephalic Diſorders, and the Arthritis, 
and other Pains and Affections of the Jointy, 
2. Primula Veris ; pallido flore ; elatior.  Beerh. Ind. A. 
199. Teurn, If. 1 E OP Petri. Offic. Primula 
tenſis inodora lutea, Ger. 635. Emac. 789. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1081. Synop. 3. 284. Primula Veris caulifera, pallids flore 
inodbro aut vix odero, J. B. 5 496.  Paraly/as altera odo- 
rata, flore pallido potyanthos, Park. Patad. 244. Ferbaſcu- 
lum pratenſe aut ſylvaticum inodorum. C. B. B. 241. GREAT 
COWSLIPS, or ORSLIPS. 
They grow in Woods and Thickets, and flower in April. 
The Leaves, infuſed a Night in White-wine, are recommended 
againſt the Anafarca. Dale. 
3. Primula Veris ; geminato flore. H. Eyf. Vern. o. 1. 
F. F. Fig. 4 Verbaſculun proliſerum. C. B. P. 242. M. 
H. 2. 554. 8 — 


4. Primula Veris 3 auer gore pleno. . By. Burn. 

2 F. 3. Fig. 2. Verbaſculum, hortenſe, multiplex. C. B. 
242. | 5 

A Primula Veris ; hortenſis ; umbellata ; caule & flore fo- 

coccineo, majore. 

6. Primula Veris ; hortenſis; umbellata ; flore ſolioſo; lu - 

minore. 1 

; 7. Primulz Veris 3 umbellate; odoratz ; hortenſis ; ſunpli- 

cis varietas uberrima pro varietate jucundiſſima coloris multi- 


plicis. | 
8. Primulæ Veris ; umbellatz ; geminato flore abundans & 
gow ratione pigmenti diſcrepantis copia, Boerh. Ind. alt. 


It is called Primula Verit, becauſe it flowers in the Spring 


before all other Plants. It is recommended in a Palſy proceeding 


from Want of Spirits. The Leaves are eatable in Salads, or 
boiled with other Greens; and their expreſſed Juice is good 
againſt the Palſy, for it is reſtorative ; the Flowers have a very 
ſweet and innocent Smell, and are diſſolvent, without Danger 
of an Inflammation, The Leaves and Roots are aperitive, and 
effectual in Apoplexies and Rheumatiſms, being comfortable and 
. to the Nerves and Joints; externally uſed, they 
are of Service in Tumors ariſing from the Bites or Stings of ve- 
nomous Animals, and in the Gout. Vinegar impregnated with 
the Roots, and attracted into the Noſtrils inſtead of an Errhine, 
is an admirable Remedy for the Tooth- ach. A Conſerve of the 
Flowers is very good for the Palſy 3 Willis and Sydenham pre- 
ſcribe it in acute Diſeaſes, The Flowers, when young and 
tender, are uſed inſtead of the Flowers of the Tilia ; for 
procure Sleep, and are of an anodyne Quality, Hi. Plant. 
aſc pt, Boerhaav. | | 

PRINCEPS. A Name for the Inteſfinum Rettum: Prin- 
eypes Dies are Critical Days. 

PRINCIPIA, The Principles, or Elements; of Bodies. 

It is impoſſible to diſcover the Virtues of any Body, or how 
mixed Bodies of different Kinds ſtand related to the human Bo- 
dy, either for the Preſervation of its Functions entire; the re- 
ſtoting them when loſt or impalred, or for the total Deſtruction 
thereof, till we know the Principles of which they conſiſt, and, 
likewiſe, the Mixture and Proportion of ſuch Principles in Bo- 
dies, to which their Effects are principally owing. Wherefore, 
having diſcovered, by various Ways, the Parts into which a 
true chymical Analyſis reſolves Bodies, we muſt look upon 
ſuch ſimple Parts, into which all mixed Bodies are capable of 
being reſolved, and of which they ſeem to be compounded, as 
their true and genuine Principles. The Antients, having ob- 
ſerved, that, in analyſing all Bodies whatever; they obtained a 
Spirit, or Mercury, Sulphur, Salt, Water, and Earth, concluded 
the Number of Principles to be five, 

If Wine, for Inſtance, be diſtilled in a proper Alembic, a 
burning Water, or Spirit, will firſt ariſe, next an inſipid Wa- 
ter, which they call Phlegm, a thick, viſcid Maſs alone re- 
maining in the Still, This they put into another Veſſel, or 
Retort, which being expoſed to a more intenſe Heat, a ſmall 
Portion of Phlegm comes over firſt ; then an acid Water, which, 
according to them, is ſtill Spirit, or Mercury; next, a fat, oily 
Subſtance, called Sulphur. What remains ſtill in the Retort, 
is burnt-to Aſhes in an open Fire. Theſe Aſhes are thrown 
into an earthen Veſſel, with a proper Quantity of boiling Wa- 
ter, which they impregnate with Salt. This Water, being 
tred through Cap-paper, and afterwards evaporated, leaves 
the Salt at the Bottom. The other Part of the Aſhes, which 
the Water does not take up, is termed Earth, or Caput Mor- 
tuum. 5 

Of theſe ſive Subſtances the Chymiſts have reckoned two to 
be paſſive, Water, and Earth; and three active, Spirit, Sul- 
phur, and Salt; and on theſe laſt they thought the whole Vir- 
tue and Efficacy of the mixed Body depended. In this Analyſis 
we may obſerve, that there is a twofold Spirit ; one oily and 
inflammable, which riſes firſt by a gentle Heat, and is termed 
Spirit of Wine ; another acid and penetrating, like that of Vi- 
negar. Beſides, theſe Chymiſts give the Name of Spirit to other 

etrating, volatile, or urinous Liquors, obtained from the 
arts of Animals, ſuch as the Spirit of Urine, Hartſborn, Blood, 
and ſuch-like Subſtances : But the later Chymiſts have baniſhed 
theſe Spirits from the Number of their Principles, as being no- 
thing elſe than Sulphur, or Salt, diſſolved in Water. Thus Spi- 
rit of Nitre, and others of that Kind, are only acid Salts in 
Water ; Spirit of Hartſhorn, or Urine, alcaline Salts ; and 
Spirit of Wine, or of Turpentine, an ethereal, attenuated Oil. 
Some of the Moderns deny, likewiſe, that either Sulphur or 
Salt deſerve the Name of Principles, or Elements; as not being 
the moſt ſimple Subſtances producible by Chymiſtry. For Sul- 
8 when treated with due Care, may be reſulved into Salt, 
ater, and Earth; as is evident by diſtilling fetid diſtilled Oils 
ſeveral times with Quick-lime ; which, by this Treatment, 


4 yield, 


- 


yield, in large Quantities, a volatile Salt diſſolved in Phlegm, 
together with a Caput Mortuum, or Earth. Likewiſe ethereal 
Oils are only fat, thick Oils like that of Olives, attenuated by 
Salts, and diflolved in Water, as may be proved by the two 
following Experiments: If Oil of Olives, or any other of 
that kind, be mixed with a fermenting Liquor, ſuch as a So- 
lution of Honey in Water, the will be converted into 
an inflammable Spirit. And if a of Spirit of Wine, di- 
luted with fix Quarts of common Water, be expoſed in a cold 
Plage to the open Air, the volatile Salts will fly off, and leave 
Drops of Oil "I at the Top, which are, in every re- 
ſpect, the ſame as Oil of Olives, or Almonds, | 
Salt has no better Title to a Principle, than Sulphur, becauſe 
it may, by proper Management, be at length reduced to Earth 
and Water. Thus Nitre, by Diſtillation, may be almoſt wholly 
reduced to an acid Spirit; but, if it be burat with Tartar, or 
Charcoal-duſt, it becomes an alcaline Salt, called fixed Nitre. 
This, if 1 to run ee 70 2 — 
tred thro -paper, will leave a uantity ar 
behind; — if the ſame Liquor be diſtilled to Drineſa, a large 
Quantity of inſipid Water will come over, and the Salt remain- 
ing at the Bottom of the Retort will have loſt a great Part of 
its firſt Quantity. If this Operation be repeated, nothing will 
at length remain, but Earth. Again, the Vitrification of alca- 
line Salts ſeems to be nothing, but the Converſion of them into 
Earth ; for Glaſs has no Qualities different from thoſe of Earth. 
- What we have proved by ee made by reſolving Bo- 
dies, may be further confirmed by others relating to the Forma- 
tion and Compoſition of them, and particularly by van Hel- 
mont's famous Experiment on the Willow, which has been often 
quoted by ſucceeding Authors. He took about two hundred 
rounds of Earth dried in an Oven, and put it into a Veſſel co- 
vered with an iron Lid full of Holes. In this Earth he ſet a 
Branch of Willow, weighing about five Pounds, which ſoon 
took Root, and grew ſo much, that in right Years time it 
weighed an hundred and ſixty Pounds, the Earth it ſtood in, 
having, during all this Time, loſt only a few Ounces ; ſo that 
the whole Increaſe of the Tree muft have been owing to Rain- 
water, and a very ſmall Proportion of Earth, and the Salts and 
Sulphur therein muſt have been compoſed of theſe two Elements 
alone. The Experiments of this kind, made by the illuſtrious 
Mr. Boyle on ſmall Sprigs of Mint, Matjoram, Penyroyal, 
Baum, and the like, ſet in Phials filled with clear Water, are 
more to be depended on. They increaſed in a ſhort time to 
double their firſt 2 ts and; being afterwards diſtilled, 
yielded the very ſame Principles, as they would have done, had 
they grown in the moſt proper Soil ; from whence it is plain, 
that Salt and Oil owe their Original to Water and Earth. 
Water and Earth, in the ſtricteſt Senſe, deſerve the Name 
of Principles ; but, in the Formation of mixed Bodies, a third 
Principle muſt neceſſarily concur with them ; for as they are of 
themſelves wholly inactive, ſomething muſt be ſuppoſed to give 
them their Motion and Activity. ithout this, Water would 
immediately turn to Ice; and as there are few Bodies, out of 
which Fire may not be drawn, it is evident, that there muſt be 
fome active, moveable Principle in them all, to which the Mo- 
tion of the other Parts is to be aſcribed. Therefore, though 
this Principle ſhould not fall under our Senſes in the ſame man- 
ner as the others, that can be no Reaſon for doubting of its 
Exiſtence, ſince it muſt concut in the Compoſition of all Bodies, 
which, if they were made of Water and Earth alone, would 
remain for ever without any Virtueor Energy. This they muſt 
receive from another Principle, and, according to the different 
Combinations of all the three, Bodies are formed with different 
Properties and Powers. We acknowledge, therefore, three ſim- 
ple Subſtances in Bodies, which are properly Elements, or Prin- 
ciples: One active, which may be termed Fire; and two paſ- 
five, Water, and From the moſt ſimple Union, or 
Connection of theſe three, Salt ariſes, which is to be looked upon 
as the moſt ſimple of all mixed Bodies. The next to that is Sulphur, 
or Oil, made by the Union of the three Principles, and of Salt. 
Thus far ing the Principles of Bodies in general: We 
now proceed to c each of them in particular. . 
Fitz CONSIDERED As A PRINCIPLE. 5 
We reckon elementary Fire the firſt Principle of Bodies, as 
being that, from whence all the reſt receive their Activity. It 
is a ſimple and moſt ſubtile Body, in a continual ſwift Motion, 
filling, and eaſily permeating, the Pores of all other Bodies, 
Its immenſe Subtilty is evident from this, that it penetrates all 
Bodies whatſoever ; and its ſwift Motion, from that Rapidi 
which it is capable of communicating to them. Its Force is 
roportion to the Quantity of it 'any-where collected. In the 
Han, which may be ooked upon as a vaſt ies of this Sub- 
G *. 4 1 1 
antity otion of it are not but greater, 
than in ſpirituous and volatile Liquors, Sers K hardly to be 
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e, its Motion is 
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WATER CONSIDERED. AS A PRINCIPLE, 
| | Water is a ſimple, liquid, inſipid, inodorous, pet 
N. Nh eke Its Faden bende Gan y to the Action of 
Fire, and, when that Action is very great, its Parts are actual] 
divided, and the Whole turned to Vapour ; but, when it &s 
very ſmall, they cohere ſtrongly; and turn to Ice, This Ele- 
ment the Chymiſts call Phlegm, and it may be conceived to 
conſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth Particles, of an oblong or oval Figure, 
and perfeQly rigid or inflexible. From the Minuteneſs of its 
Particles, it ealily penetrates the Pores of almoſt all Bodies. 
An oval Figure ſeems more agreeable to the Fluidity and Mo- 
tion of Water; than a ſpherical, and, likewiſe, to the Solidity 
we obſerve in Ice ; the Points of Contact being too few, in 


— N a Coheſion. ere its Parti- 
_ and flexible, would be too weak to penetrate 
and diſſolve Salts, and would, likewiſe, be too much reſiſted ; 


but, as their Surface is ſmooth; they can eaſily enter the Pores 
of Salt, and afterwards eparate their Parts, that is, 
diſſolve them by their Rigidity, and oval Figure. The Want 
of Taſte or Smell in Water ſeems to from the Smooth- 
neſs, Obtuſeneſs, and Smalneſs of its Particles, which tannot 
vellicate the Nerves of the Tongue and Noſtrils. The Flujdity 
of Water ariſes from the Smalneſs; Smoothneſs, and Figure of 
its Particles, and from the eaſy Motion thereof by the Fire con- 
tained in their Interſtices. ithout the Action of Fire ſepa- 
rating theſe Particles, and keeping them in continual Motion, 
their Fluidity would preſently be loſt, how much ſoever their 
Structure may diſpoſe them to it, and they would become one 
ſolid Maſs. On the other hand, if the Action of Fire upon them 
be very great, they are farther ſeparated from one another, and 
fly off n Vapour. or Smoke. In fine, Water is tranſparent, 
becauſe its Pores are ſo diſpoſed, as readily to tranſmit the Rays of 


EARTH CONSIDERED AS A PRINCIPLE. 


Elementary Earthis the ſame with the Terra Damnata, or Caput 
Mortuum, of the Chymiſts ; being a ſimple, friable, porous Sub- 
ſtance, without Smell or Taſte, conſiſting of Particles of no regular 
Figure, and altogether unfit for Motion, The Poroſity of Earth 
ſcems to ariſe from the irregular Figure of its Particles; and as 
theſe Particles often touch one another only by their Angles, 
the whole Maſs muſt neceſſarily be friable. Want of Taſte 
and Smell ſeems to, be owing to their Inaptitude for Motion. 

In the Analyſes of Bodies, the laſt Thing is always this Prin- 
Ciple of Earth; and, in their Compoſition, it ſeems to ſerve 4s 
a Baſis or Foundation for the other Parts of the Mixture ; and to 
it the Drineſa, Ts and Hardneſs, of Bodies are, in a great 
meaſure, to be aſcri ; 

SALT CONSIDERED. 


Salt, as has been ſaid; is a mixed Body ; but I chuſe to in- 
troduce it rr Byrne the Principles, becauſe, In all the 
common Analyſes of Bodies, it is obtained entire, and a great 
deal of Pains and Accuracy is required to d ole it, or re- 
duce it to its Principles. It is, alſo, the ſole Otigin of the 
Taſte, Smell, and many other Propertics of Bodies. It may 
be defined to be 4 mixed Body, formed by the Concretion of 
Fire, Water, and Earth, into a ſolid rigid Subſtance, ſoluble in 
Water, and fuſible Fire. As its Particles thay be conceived 
to cohere by large Surfaces only, Salt cannot be friable like 
Earth; but requires a conſiderable Force to ſeparate its Parts, 
which fly off from one another, like thoſe of Glaſs, with a 
ſenſible Noiſe. Ic becomes the Cauſe of Taſte and Smell, be- 
cauſe its Particles terminate in ſtrong Points, which vellicate 
the nervous Membranes of the Tongue and Noſe. . | 

Salt is of chiree kinds, acid, acrid, or alcaline, and « third, 
compounded of the other two, called, in Latim, Sal ſalſus. 

Acid Salt is a Congeries of inflexible ſolid Parts, of an o 
Figure, and pointed at both Ends. That its Particles are righ 
and hard, rs from the Force, with which it divides atid 
diſſolves ſolid Bodies; and its Sharpneſs and P are evident 
from the Effect it has on the I different trom the Corro- 
Gon of acrid Salts. Acid Salt is &alily diſſolved Water, and 
after this Solution its Particles are equally dis thio* that 
Fluid, and have the fame Motion with if. Hence it appears, 
chat the Particles of both Subſtances have nearly the fame ſpe- 
cific Gravity; and likewiſe that the Motion of the __ 
4 is great enough to overcome the Coheſion of the Parts of 


Rr Con- 


'PRU 
Concerning the Manner, in which che Particles of acid Salt 
ate — of Fire, Water, and Earth; noching can with 
Certaiaty be determined. It may be conjectured however, hat ſe- 
veral Particles, of Water, being collected into one little Maſs, are 
cemented together by ſome Particles of Fue and Earth, lodged 
in the Interſtices left between them; and that alitheſe, taken roge- 
ther, are diſpoſed in an oval Form, or that of two Cones joined 
their Balis. This Configuration, however, is not the tame 
in all acid Salts; but che Differences may all be reduced 10 three; 
the nitrous acid, the muriatic, and the vitriolic. 
The Word Alczh is derived from Cali, the Arabic Name of 
a Plant, from the Aſhes of which a Salt is obtained, proper for 
making Glaſs: And thence it came to be uſed for all Salts, por 
from the Aſhes of Plants, and afterwards for all Salts, and ot 
Subſtances whatever, that ferment with Acids. 
_ Acrid or alcaline Salt revy H 2 a gs ap bor 
articles, with: rough prickly Surfaces, becaule of rear 
it 00 to e aba bdeit corroſive burning” Taſte, the 
Points of their Surfaces acting on the nervous Papillæ of the 
Tongues like ſo many Files, whereas acid Salt is only pungent. 
ut ther, by thefe Points, a larger Surface is expoled to the 
Aclion of Fire, than could otherwiſe be; and thus the Particles 
f alcatine Salt are very volatile, or eafily raiſed . by a gentle 
eit. The Origin of their Salt is probably from a certain 
Connection of acid Points, and terreſtrial Particles, becauſe, in 
many Operations of Chymiſtry, ſuch Salts ariſe from the Mix- 
ture of acid Salrs, and Earth; as we ſee particularly in the Pre- 
aration'of fixed Nitre, and Fomentation of Urine. Nitre, 
being diſtilled, leaves a compound fixed Salt behind, of the 
fame Nature with Sea- ſalt, out of which, by a nicer Diſtillation, 
un acid Liquor may be extracted, without any volatile Salt, or 
at leaſt, but a very ſmall Quantity; but if the ſame fixed Salt 
be previoufly fermented, and then diſtilled, it yields a large 
Quantity of volatile Salt, and very little fixed Salt, or Acid; 
becauſe by Fermentation or Calcination the acid and terreſtrial 
Particles are intimately mixed, the acid Spicula entering the 
Pores of the Earth, and ſo forming new Molecules, which are 
denſe «nd cloſe towards the Centre, and prickly on the Surface, 
by the acid Points ſticking out. Such are the Particles of vola- 
tile Alcalis, of which if a great Number be joined together, 
they muſt cohere very ſtrong)? by means of their Points, and 
form Molecules of irregular Figures, in the Pores of which 
watry, earthy, ſulphureous, or acid Particles may be received 
and abſorbed. Hence it is that acid Salts are ſeldom pure; 
and as they are very often filled with Particles of Earth, they 
reſiſt the moſt violent Degree of Fire, and will fooner melt 
than be raiſed by ir. This is the true Nature of fixed alcaline 
Salt, ſuch as Salt of Tartzr, or the Salts got from the Aſhes of 
Plants called Lixivial Salts. If they be impregnated with ſul- 
phuredus Particles, they continue very volatile, and are raiſed 
aby a ſmall Degree of Fire; as we ſee in Salt of Urine, Harts- 
horn, and others got from Animals. Acrid Salts eaſily melt, 
when expoſed to a moiſt Air, becauſe the Particles of Water 
contained in it readily enter their Pores. When thus melted, 
they become properly Lixivia, and are commonly termed Oils, 
as Oil of Tartar per Deliquium. . Volatile alcaline Salts, diluted 
with Water, are called volatile urinous Spirits; ſuch as the vola- 
tile Spirit of Urine, of Hartſhorn, Blood, and others. | 
The Sal Salſus, or third Kind, is * of acid and 
alcaline Molecules united together; and the Figure of its Par- 
ticles is principally produced by the Kind of Acid that enters 
its Compolition. The Impreſſion theſe Particles make on the 
Tongue, is more dull and languid, than that made by acid or 
acrid Parts alone; becauſe the Molecules formed by the Union 
of theſe: are larger in Bulk, and conſequently leſs diſpoſed for 
Motion; and therefore, though there is a greater Quantity of 
Aculci, or Points, in one of theſe Molecules than in the for- 
mer, yet their Bulk makes them leſs capable of entering the 
Pores of the Skin, and vellicating the nervous Papillæ, than 
when they are in a disjoined State. The Taſte of theſe Salts 
1s Nee ſaline, and varies according to the Thickneſs of the 
Spicula, their Number, and the other Parts that may be mixed 
with them. That this is the true Original of this kind of Salts, is 
evident, both from the artificial Compolition thereof, from 
acid and acrid Particles blended together, and from the Reſo- 
lution of them into the fame. Thus, by pouring Spirit of Nitre, 


of Sea-ſalt, or of Vitriol, on Salt of Tartar, new Salts are pro- 


duced exactly of the ſame Appearance with Nitre, Sea-falt, or 
Vitriol ; and, by analyſing theſe three Salts, the eſſential Salts of 
Plants, Sal Ammoniac, and Others, an acid and alcaline Salc 
may be obtained, in ſome fixed, in others volatile. 


On, ox SULPHUR, CONSIDERED. 


What the Chymiſts call Oil, or Sulphur, is not a ſimple Sub- 
Nance, but a Body compounded of Fire, Water, Earth, and 
Salt; but we chuſe to introduce it here, as it is moſt commonly 
ſeparated entire in the Operations of Chymiſtry, and is not re- 
ſolved without Difficulty into its component Principles. It 
may be defined to be a fluid, viſcid, inflammable, tranſparent 

y, without Taſte or Smell, (though, by mixing it differently 


with Sal:s, theſe ſenſible Qualities are produced) con ed 
of Fire, Water, Earth, and Salt; and it may be conceived to 
conſiſt of many Flakes, or  Flocculi, each of which is again 
made up of very ſmali flexible Filaments, formed of the tour 
*rinciples before-mentioned, by Fermentation, as well in the 
wels of the Earth, as in the Bodies of Vegetables and Ani- 
mals: Thus an aromatic Plant, growing in Water, will, by Diſtil- 
lation, yield an Oil, which could never have been obtained 
from the Water, in which it ſtood; and all Oils may by Art be 
reſolved into Water, Earth, and Kalt. From theſe | ce 
yarioufly concreted ariſe the Flakes already mentioned, which 
are of different Thickneſſes; and inthe Pores thereof is lodged 
the Element of Fire, which, alſo, runs in Rivulets through their 
Interſtices. Upon theſe depend the ſpecific Levity, Inflamma- 
bility, and Fluidiry of Oil; but, as, notwithſtanding the inteſtine 
Motion cauſed by the Element ot Fire, the ſwall Flakes fill 
adhere, in fome meaſure, together, this Fluid muſt be more 
vifcid than any other. £7 | 1 
From what has been ſaid concerning the Nature of alcaline 
Salts, and the Figure and Structure of the oily Flocculi, it is 
eaſy to conceive, why all Alcalies diſſolve Sulphurs ; for ſince 
the alcaline Particles are ſpherical and prickly, they cannot en- 
ter the Inrerſtices of the Flakes, without carrying away ſome of 
them from the reſt; and thus, by degrees, throughly diſſolving 
them. But the denſe, rigid, and pointed Molecules of Acids, 
being forced into theſe Interſtices, increaſe the Denſity, and 
ſtrengthen the Texture, of the Flocculi; and trom the Diver- 
ſity of theſe, and of the acid Spicula mixed with them, ariſe 
the different kinds of Sulphurs. Sulphurs formed in the Earth 
of Fire, acid Salt, Water, and a very fine Earth, are termed Bi- 
tumens. Thus Bitumens diſſolved in a large Quantity of Water 
form the mineral Oils, or Petrolea. But it they are mixed with 
Earth and Salt, the ſolid Birumens are produced, differing from 
one another in Degrees of Purity, according to the Quantity or 
Groſſneſs of the Earth, or different Degrees of Mixture. Thus 
foſſil Coals, Jet, Amber, and the common Bitumens, and bitu - 
minous Earths, are produced. If there be but a ſmall Quantity 
of Earth, and much acid Salt, the common mineral Sulphur, 
or Brimſtone, is formed. If the mineral original Bitumen is 
joined to a fuſible 2 capable of Vitrification, it commu- 
nicates to it a metallic Form; that is, the Sound, N 
Softneſs, Ductility, Malleability, and all the other ſenſible Qua- 
lities of Metals. | 
This Origin of mineral Bitumens may be confirmed by many 
Experiments: If a Mixture of equal Parts of Oil of Vitriof, 
and Oil of Turpentine, be digeſted together, for a conſiderable 
time, in a very gentle Heat, and afterwards diſtilled in a Retort, 
there will come over firſt a yellowiſh Liquor, reſembling Pe- 
troleum, both in Smell and Conſiſtence. What retnains in the 
Retorr, is, at firſt, a ſoft Bitumen, and afrerwards turns into an 
hard black Maſs, eaſily inflammable, and, when burnt, ſmelling 
exactly like a foſſil Coal. But if the Diſtillation be continued, 
a white acid 1 will next be obtained, which, by ſtanding, 
lets fall a grey Powder, which is true common Brimftone, 'a 
"era Subſtance of the like Nature adhering likewiſe to the 
Neck of the Retort; what is left behind being a black, ſhining, 
light Subſtance, diſpoſed in thin diſgtegated Strata, like Tale, 
in which, by the Help of the Loadſtone, Iron may be diſco- 
vered. Thus, therefore, all theſe Bitumens may be artificially 
produced; and the Analyſis of the natural ones further con- 
firm the Manner of their Formation. Thus the Chymiſts 
have ſnewn, that Metals are nothing but bituminous Sub- 
ſtances, which have undergone a long Digeſtion; for, by de- 
priving them of their Sulphur, they. are reduced to Aſhes, and 
then to Glaſs. This is eaſily ſeen in the imperfect Metals; for 
if any of them be expoſed to a long Heat, and eſpecially to 
the Rays of the Sun, collected by a large Burning-glaſs, the 
ſulphureous Principle flies off, and only a Calx, or Ahe, will 
de left behind, which, in a more vehement Degree of Fire, are 
preſently vitrified; and v7 reſtoring the Sulphur, this Glaſs may 
de again reduced to Metal. | 
The inflammable Subſtances in Animals and Vegetables con- 
ſiſt of a different Combination ef the Principle of Sulu and 
acid Salt; for the Oil, or Sulphur, in theſe, is formed by.'a ſmall 
Portion of Earth joined to the elementary Fire, acid Salt, and Wa- 
ter: This Oil, when joined to an acrid Salt, produces Gums; 
when joined to a fine Acid, and a new Acceſſion of fiery Par- 
ticles, it produces eſſential Oils, and inflammable Spirits; but if 
the Acids are more groſs, by reaſon of a larger Quantity of 
Earth joined to chem, it forms Reſins, as we learn from the 
artificial Compoſition of all theſe Subſtances. By mixing Spirit 
of Wine with volatile Spirit of Urine, we obtain a mucilagi- 
nous Concretion, or thin Gum. Oil of Olives, and Salt of 


Tartar, melted „ makes a kind of Soap, or chick Gum; 
and if Spirit of Wine be digeſted for a long time with Oil of 


Vitriol, and then diſtilled, an inflammable Oil is obtained, re- 


ſembling in and other Qualities, the eſſential Oils of 


Plants, a true Reſin being left behind in the Retort. 
In Animals this ſame oleaginous Principle forms the Fat, 
being 


com- 


and other glutinous or gelatinous 'Subſtances; theſe laſt 


mint. 

PRI 
compoſed of an acrid volatile Salt and Oil, as appears from their 
Analyſis: But Fat is made of the ſame Oil, and acid Salt; for if 
Oil of Olives, and Spirit of Nitre, be mixed together, and di- 

„ Subſtance wal be formed in every thing reſembling 


Fat of Animals. | 1110 
„ ureous Subſtances found in Bodies are either fixed, or 
3 The fixed - Sulphurs are either ſolid, ſuch a8 Fat, 
Reſin, and the Bitumens; or fluid, as Oils. Volarile Sulpburs 
are ſuch as fly off with a ſmall. Degree of Fire, and have an 
Appearance compounded of that of Oil and Water. Such are 
Ny ar Spirits obtained from the Flowers and Fruits of Plants. 


Tus Myxturs or ELEMENTS. - 


All Bodies conſiſt of the five Principles above-mentioned; 
3 of Bodies ariſes entirely from the different 
Combination of them. Theſe Combinations, or Mixtures, of 
the five Principles are produced by Motion, and that Motion 
entirely by the Element of Fire. This Motion is ſometimes 
low and inſenſible, as in the Growth and Maturation of Fruits; 
more lively and quick, as in the Fermentation of Muſt; or very 
vehement, as in the 5 5 __ of Bodies. All theſe Motions go 
by the general Name of Fermentation; and if they tend 10 
A or Diſſolution of Bodies, they ate termed Corruption. 
The moſt ſimple, or leaſt compounded, Mixture of Princi- 
ples is ſeen in the Fermentation of Salts, which conliſt principally 
of Water and Earth; next of - Sulphur, made up of” Water, 
Earth and Salt; then of the acrid Salts, both fix'd and volatile, 
with the eſſential Salcs N and ſulphureous Bodies, whe- 
ther ſolid or liquid. e Manner how theſe Mixtures are 
brought about, and the — ariſing from thence, will beſt 
underſtood by Example. 
3 e Vine, juſt beginning to put on the Form of 
Grapes, is inſipid, or, at leaſt, taſtes only like 
grows, a certain Acidiy is diſcovered in it, which at firſt 
duces an auſtere Taſte; then an acerb one, in which State the 
Juice is termed Omphaciuw, which, in Diſtillation, yields a 
great Quantity of Water, ſome acid Liquor, and a ſmall Por- 
tion-of Oil, a large Proportion of Earth being left behind. In 
this Juice, therefore, the auſtere and acerb Taſtes are owing to 
the acid Spicula, juſt breaking out through the earthy Parts, but 
not wholly diſengaged from them. When the Grapes come to 
be fully ripe, the auſtere Taſte is changed to a ſweet one, be- 
cauſe the Juice, being more thoroughly penetrated by the Ele- 
ment of Fire, is rareſied, and put in a more violent Motion, 
by which tthe . Salts throw, © their earthy Involucra entirely, 
and by a new Combination of theſe Salts, Water, and Earth, 
are formed Sulphurs, or Oils. Bur if any of the acid Salts re- 
main after the Compoſition of the Sulphurs, they continue ſtill 
entangled by the Filaments thereof; and their ſharp Points, velli- 
cating the nervous Papillæ of the Tongue, create that agreeable 
Taſte, which is perceived in Muſt. This Muſt in Diſtillation 
affords a great Quantity of Phlegm, next a pretty large Por- 
tion of an acid Water, ſome acrid or volatile urinous Salt, 
and a Quantity of thick Oil much beyond what was gained 
by the former Diſtillation. Laſtly, from the Maſs that remains 
in the Retort, an acrid fixed Salt may be obtained by the 
common Method. However, even in this Juice of ripe Grapes, 
or Muſt, the Salts and Oils are not carried to the greateſt De- 
ree of Fineneſs, and Part of them remain ſtill involved in 
e earthy Involucra. But if a large Quantity of it be ſer 
to ferment, the igneous Particles begin to act again, and b 
them this inteſtine Commotion is continued, till all the gro 
Parts are either attenuated, or thrown out from the Liquor, and 
the Salts and Sulphurs perfectly ſet free from the earthy Parts, 
and intimately mixed with one another. The Liquor in this 
State is Wine, and the groſs Parts, that fall to the Bottom of 
the Veſſel, are termed Lees. The Briskneſs and penetrating 
Quality of the Wine ſeems to be owing to the large Propor- 
ton of the Element of Fire, which harbours among the Fila- 
ments of the ſulphureous Flocculi ; and this Liquor being diſtilled, 
we obtain, firſt, a great Quantity of inflammable Spirit, then a 
| copious Phlegm, next an acid Liquor with ſame Portion of an 
oily Spirir, a thick Oil, and, 12 a (mall po Caput 
Mortuum, which will yield a little fixed Salt. In this Diſtilla · 
tion a far leſs Quantity of 
Muſt, which, on the 
If the Lees of Wine 


hand, yields no inflammable Spirit. 
well 2 and then * they 
very lar uantity of volatile urinous Salt, ac 
; 8 he phureous and earthy Particles, being, 
Fermentation and Heat, converted into alcaline Salts. 

In the ſame manner, if green Peas or Beans be wy they 
yield a great deal of acid Liquor and Phlegm, with a ſmall Pro- 
portion of Oil. If they are firſt fermented with common Wa- 
ter, an inflammable Spirit is got from them in the ſame manner 
as from Wine; and if they are kept for ſome Months in a dry 
Place, they yield a volatile alcaline Spirit, without any acid 
Liquor, or, at leaſt, but very little. Whence it is evident, that 
acid Salr, by its Union with other Principles, is c into 
Sulpbur; and, by its Union with earthy and fulpbureous Parti- 


s % 


like Gra. As it 


Colliſion of the included igneous Particles. If 


acid Liquor is obtained, than from 


cles, becomes an alcaline volatile Salt; as, by being driven into 
earthy Particles, alone, by the Force of Fire in Ination, it 
is changed into a fixed Alcah. J 

| It may be proper, upon this Occaſion, to obſerve, that the 
Salts of all Plants are not entirely alike, but differ from one 
another, nor only as the Quantity of Sulphur, Water, or Earth, 
which is joined to the Acid, is greater or leis; but, alſo, ac 
Dunn to the 5 Nature of the Acid which enters their 

mpoſition. Acid Salts, as we have already faid, are of three 

Kinds, muriatic, nitrous, and. vitriolic. Muriatic Salts, ſuch: as 
Sea-ſalts, and Sal Gemme, being cryſtallized, put on @ cubic 
Figure, the , Particles thereof appearing to be formed of two 
8 Pyramids, joined 2 by their Baſes. Nitrous 

ryſtals A Priſms with ſi Sides, formed by the Juxta- 
politions of two triangular Pyramids ; and Cryſtals of Vitriol 
leem to conſiſt of rwo hexigonal Pyramids, as far as can be 
J by the Particles thergot, when carefully ſeparated from 
all Metals. Theſe original Salts, combined with others, form 
compound Salts, of almoſt alt Kinds. Thus, in the Vegetable 
Kingdom, the different Sorts of Vinegars are nothing but ſome 
original acid Salt diſſolved in Phlegm. The eſſential Salts of 
Plants obtained without Fire confift of fome Acid joined with 
Particles of Earth, or of the other Principles. Sal Ammoniac 
arifes from the Union of acid and vola'ile alcaline Salts. Fixed 
Alcalies are only the acid Spicula ſtruck into earthy Molecules; 
= volatile Alcalies conſiſt of the fame Acid, joined to very 

e Particles of Earth and Sulphur, ſo as ro form prickly 
Globules. Moreover, the ſame Varieties of acid Salts are to 
be met with in Vegetables, that are found in Minerals. Thus 
the eſſential Salts of Pellitory of the Wall, Borage, wild Cu- 
cumber, and the like, are nitrous; and, when thrown burn- 
ing Charcoal, they fulminate like Nitre. The fixed Salts of 
Carduus Benedictus, Glaffwort, and Spurge, are like Sea-falr, 
rheir Particles having che ſame cubic Figure ; and, when thrown 
upon burning Charcoal, they decrepitate. The Cryſtals of. 
Tartar are like thoſe of Virriol ; and that they are formed by a 
vitriolic Acid, appears from the ſulphurecus Smell of Tartar, 
when artfully calcined. Beſides the laline Compounds already 
mentioned, other Mixtures are formed in Plants, ſuch as Gums, 
Reſins, Honeys, and the like. Gums are ſomething between 
Acid and Oil, being an acid Salt, ſo fixed in the Earth, as that 
the greateſt Part of it is changed to an Alcali, the other into 
Oil; ſo that the Mixture ariſing from thence is an oily Salt, 
reſembling the ſaponaceous Concretes of the Chymiſts, made 
of Oil of Olives, and a Lixivium of Tartar, or bo mucilagi- 
nous Bodies formed of 1 of Wine, and the volatile Spirit 
of Urine. And thus we ſee, that all Seeds which are oily when 
ripe, are in the Beginning only a Mucilage, or imperf.& Oil. 
Reſins conſiſt of Oil and Acid, and accordingly are artificially 
produced by mixing Spirit of Vitriol with Spirit of Wine, or 
of Turpentine. They are either ſolid, or liquid; but theſe differ 
from one another only in the Proportion of Earth, that enters 
their Co tion. Melleous Juices, which either exude ſpon- 
taneouſly from Plants, ſuch as Manna, or are obtained by Art, 
as Sugar, are eſſential Salts, conſiſting of a Mixture of Acid and 
Alcali, with a 1 Proportion of Oil, 

i 


The Mineral Kingdom furniſhes us with a great Variety of 
Inſtances, of the my how the Principles of ies may be 
combined together. The Lime-ſtone and Parget are ſo framed, 


that, by being calcined, a vaſt Number of Cells are opened by 
the Fire, imo which Water eaſily enters, with an Hiſling or 
the Water re- 
main long in theſe littie Receptacles, nitrous Parts are formed, 
as we ſee in old Walls, built with theſe Materials, from which 
Nitre may always be obtained. The greateſt Part of this Nitre, 
by Diſtillation, is changed into an acid Spirit ; but, by Calcina- 
tion, turns to an alcaline Salt. And it may be, that the Nitre of 
the Antients, or thatalcaline mineral Salt, which was dug out of the 
Earth in Egypr, and other Couotries, and is obtainable by Arc 
from minera Warers, was nothing but Nitre calcined by the 
Hear of the Earth, and ſo converted into a fixed alcaline Salt. 
The vitriolic Acid, joined with different metallic Subſtances, 
produces all the Kinds of Vitriol; with an aſtringent Earth, it 
torms Alums; and with the Principle of Fire, common Brim- 
ſtone, which, by Deflagration, may be again converted ioro 
Oil of Vitriol, the other Principles flying off. Brimſtone may, 
likewiſe, be artificially produced by uniting the Principle of Fire 
to any vitriolic Acid. | 

The like Mixture of the Principles of Bodies may be ob- 
ſerved in the Animal Kingdom. _ and Milk contain a 
latent Acid; which eaſily diſcovers itſelf by Putrefaction; but 
this acid Salt, having undergone a due Fermentation, or ſome 
other Action to that in the animal Body, is changed 
into a volatile Alcali, obtainable in great from the Blood, 
Serum, Bile, Urine, and other Juices. In an healthful Body, 
however, thele volatile Alcalies are never perfectiy formed, the 
animal Salts being more of the Nature of Sal Ammoniac, with 
a Mixture of waar and oily Parts, to which Mixture the 

utinous Quality of the Blood and Serum is owing. By Putre- 
— br Calcination, all animal . 

or 


PRO 


Horg perfect volrrile Alcalies, as has been evidently ſhewn by 


riment, Geoffroy. * 
ie a 2 4 Saw, or Terebra. 5 

PRISIS, * from pio, to ſaw. A Saw, or Terebra of 
the Trepan, A Sawing. Or 2 Grinding of the Teeth. 

PRISMATA, fisher, from tio, to ſaw. Saw - duſt, or 
Raſpings. | 
| PROBARBIUM. The firſt Appearatice 'of the Beard on 
the ſuperior Lip. BG: 

PROBLEMA, TroBanue, from Teena, ſignifying, among 
other Actions, to object, or lay ſome Hindrance in the Way, 
is any kind of Obſtacle laid to obſtru an Entrance into any 
Place, or guard the Avenues leading to it. In this Senſe the 
Term pipe is uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. rte yureus. ode 
and Lib. 2. r yurenn, to ſignify the Membrane which, grow- 
ing to the Neck and Orifice of oth Hong og xa 
| ſage of the Semen, and ſo prevents Conception. I his Mem- 

bran, he ſays, will offer if to the Touch of the introduced 
Finger. | 4 
OBOLE, ves, from reihe, to project, is a Pro- 
jecture, or Prominence, of any kind. Thus, Lib. de Artic. 
Hippocrates obſerves, that, in other Cattle beſides Oxen, 
ren N Nel Au, ** The Prominence of the Lip is but 
thin,” and the upper Jaw is but thin, and therefore they can 
feed upon ſhort Graſs ; but in Oxen it is quite otherwiſe. And, 
Lib. de Vulneribus Cap. Teak Tis neganis in I sber, 
«« The Prominence of the Head towards the anterior Parts,” 
is explain'd by the Author to be when the 'round Eminence 
Iii xe c] of the Bone juts out beyond the reſt. 

PROBOSCIS. The Trunk of an Elephant, and of ſome 

ſes, | a | 
1 an DION, ended % The Pit of the Stomach. 

PROCAT ARCTICA CAU SA. The antecedent, pre- 
exiſtent, or prediſpoſing Cauſe of a Diſeaſe. See Caus a. 

PROCESSUS, in Anatomy, is a Proceſs, Protuberance, or 
Eminence of a Bone. In Chymiſtry, a Proceſs is properly a Se- 
ries of Operations, tending to the Production of ſomething new. 

PROCHEILA, Tyvy$/a4, The Extremities of the Lips. 

PROCHY MA, Te*xvue. Muſt which flows from the 
Grapes ſpontaneouſly, before they are preſſed. 

PROCIDENTIA, The falling of any Part out of its pro- 
der Place. It is the ſame as Pxor Arsus. 

PROCLESIS, mTebxanors, from Tegxaate, to provoke, call 
forth, ſignifies, in Hippocrates, a provoking or inviting the 
Senſes to the external Parts, in order for their Gratification. 
Thus we read, Lib. de Liquid. Uſu, Jud W Y ard 8 brews 
idea x TemAnons, a 4% d vxgs ανννν)M es Y digit 
« For this Reaſon, hot Water gives Pleaſures and Allurements 
4 to the Senſes; but cold Water, on the contrary, creates 
„ Uneaſineſs and Averſions. Here «mTolgieu5, which im- 
port a Retreat, Shrinking back, and Retirement, as it were, of 
the Senſes inwards, is ſet in Oppoſition to ex Aijeiis in the Senſe 
before given. The Word occurs, alſo, Lib. xi ed. in the 
following Paſſage ; vH 38 gig dura bs A hee 
«« For he thinks this neceſſary towards the inviting or pro- 
« curing Health.“ But it is here to be obſerved, that the 
printed ies read Tg40xans/r, which cannot much alter the 
Senſe. | 

PROCONDYLOS. The firſt Joint of every Finger. 
PROCONIA ALPHITA, ver 4aeile, Lib. 2. meet 
yurein, as explained in Galen's Exegeſis, ſignifies Meal of Barley 
prepared while the Grain is new and tender; and the Reaſon 
why it was ſo called, was, becauſe it was prepared re Tis d 
xai Foros, Before the Ereftion of the Cone, or before 
the Barley was erected into Piles of a conic Figure. For xd, 
according to Galen, is a wooden Structure erected in Areas, 
and eſpecially in humid Places, about which the Corn and Fruits 
were piled up in a tapering Figure, or in the Form of a Cone. 
Some, however, as Galen ſays, in Exege/ by Terarne dA 
underſtand rd rd dpgvx)er jra, Nothing but Meal made of 


« Barley not torrefied. 

PRO TOS, Tewx7ss, The Anus. | 
 PRODROMUS, mTe#dyoues, from Tp), before, and gi, 
to run. It imports the ſame as PRochyMa. Certain Winds 
which blow before the ys, are called Prodromi, See 
ErrSslA. Prodromus is, alſo, any Circumſtance which pre- 

cedes a Diſtemper, and indicates its Approach. | 

PROEGUMENE. See Cavsa. 

PROFLUVIUM. A Flux of any kind. 

PROFUNDUS MUSCULUS. A Name of the Muſcle 
otherwiſe called PxRFoRAns Mus. . 

PROGERMINUS ABSCESSUS. An Abſceſs ariſing from 
a viſcid, and almoſt corrupted Phlegm. Caftellus from Marc. 
Aurel. Severinus. i | 

- PROGLOSSE, weoyauor, The Tip of the Tongue. 
- PROGNOSB, %, from vnd, before, and ymdexe, 
to know. The Prognoſtic of a Diſtemper. See FIBER X. 


PRO 
The fame as CONTRAINDICANSS, See 
ANTENDEIXTS. i | . 


PROJECTIO. Projection. A ical Term, import- 
ing the caſting of any Subſtance, to be „into a Crucible, 
by a Spoonful, or a ſmall Quantity, at a time. Projection is, 

fo, an Addition of a ſmall Quantity of — to a greater 
Quantity of a Metal, in order to meliorate the Metal. /. 


ons Omi 4 
0 PRO 201 URA. An Apophyſis. Blancurd. 
PROLABIA. The fame as PRochETLL A. | 
PROLAPSUS ANI. See Axus. 
PROLAPSUS UTERI. See UTzxuvs.. | 
PROLECTATIO, is defined, an Extraction, by the Exte- 
nuation of the moſt ſubtile Parts, in ſuch a manner, that theſe, 
being 3 ſeparate ſpontaneouſly from the more groſs Parts. 
us. 13 | 
PROLEPTICOS, ease ring. Anticipating ; an Epithet 
of the Fever, the Paroxyſms of Which return ſooner than they 
ought to do r _— | 
ROMALACTERION, Tegpaaexrieor, The firſt Apart- 
ment in the antient Baths, where the Body was ſoftened, before 
going into the Bath. : JS] 0 
PROMANUS. The Thumb. | 


' PROHIBENS. 


 PROMETOPIS, enen, The Skin of the Fote- 
PRONATORES. The Name of two Muſcles of the fore 
Arm. Oneis the ; d LO \ 


PRONATOR TEREs, VI OBiiguus. 225 

This is a ſmall Muſcle, broader than it is thick, ſituated on 
the upper Part of the Ulna, oppoſite to the Supinator Brevis, 
with which it forms an Angle like the Letter V. | 

It is fixed to the internal Condyle of the Os Humeri, partly 
by fleſhy Fibres, and partly by a Tendon common to it with 
*& Ulnaris Internus ; thence it paſſes obliquely before the Ex- 
tremity of the Tendon of the Brachizus, and reaches to the 
middle Part of the convex Side of the Radius, where it becomes 
flat, and is inſerted below the Supinator Brevis by an Extremity 
almoſt wholly fleſhy, | 
It is called the Teres, to diſtinguiſh it from the Quadratus. 
The Name of Pronator Superior would be more proper, but 
that of Pronator Obliquus is the moſt proper of all. 

This Muſcle can have no other Action but that of Pronation, 
in the different Situations of the Radius, whether that Bone be 
in a middle State between Pronation and Supination, or in the 
greateſt Degree of Supination: And, in this Caſe, though it is 
but a ſmall weak Muſcle, it overcomes the Supinator Longus. 


PRONATOR QUADRATUS SIVE TRANSVERSUS. 


This is a ſmall, fleſhy Muſcle, nearly as broad as it is long, 
lying tranſverſly on the Inſide of the lower Extremity of the 
ore Arm. | 1 

It is fixed by one Side, or Edge, in the oy ee at the 
lower Part of the internal Angle of the Ulna; and, by the 
on. in the broad, concave Side of the lower Extremity of the 

ius. | | 

It is wholly fleſhy, without any Mixture of tendinous Fibres. 
It is ſituated tranſverſly, but that Extremity which lies on the 
Radius, is nearer the Carpus, than that on the Ulna. It is of a 
moderate Thickneſs, and the Fibres neareſt the Surface are the - 
longeſt, the reſt decreaſing in proportion as they lie near the 
Interval between the two Bones, and the interoſſeous Ligament. 
It has a ligamentary, or tendinous Frænum, belonging to it, 
one End of which is fixed in the interoſſeous Ligament, the 
other in the inner Edge of the Baſis of the Radius. 0 

The Pronator Quadratus is capable of no other Motion but 
Pronation, and it acts with much more Force than its Con- 

ener, the Pronator Teres; both becauſe of the Number and 

irection of its Fibres; and becauſe it acts upon the Radius 
near the lower Extremity, where its Effects, in Pronation, are, 
much greater, than if it ated near the Head of that Bone. 
The Fibres lie almoſt in the fame Direction in which the Bone 
moves; and in this it has the Advantage, not only over the 
other Pronator, but over all the Supinators, the Biceps itſelf 


not _—_— 
The Fibres, of which this Muſcle is compoſed, are ſo diſpoſed. 
as that the longeſt adhere to the internal Angles of both — 
of the fore Arm; the ſhorteſt lie neareſt the interoſſeous Liga- 
ment; and the intermediate Fibres are longer or ſhorter, ac- 
cording to their greater or leſs Diſtance from the Ligament. 
By theſe different Degrees of Length, the whole Number of 
Fibres is advantageouſly diſpoſed, and their Action rendered 
uniform, -In the greateſt Degree of Supination, the Extremity 
of theſe Fibres, inſerted in the two Bones, make a very oblique 
Plane, which becomes almoſt ſtr. it, in the greateſt Degree of 
Pronation. Winſlow's Anatomy. | . 
PRONERVATIO. A Tendon, or tendinous Expanſion. 
Caftellns. | N ; PRO- 


' PRONOMAA, wewpeic, The fame as PRoBOSCHS.. 
 PROPHASIS, b The Cauſe, or Occaſion, of 2 


Diſorder. LE gl 
- PROPHYLACE, mTexpaexi; PROPHYLAXIS, Se- 
Jai; and PROPHYLACTICE, wgypraartini, from wed, 
before, and pvadee, to preſerve, The Method of preſerving 
Health, and averting Diſeaſes. See InDICAT10, 

PROPOLIS. Bee-bread. This is a rude, wax-like, and 
thick Matter, or Glew, found in the Entrance of Bee- hives. 
It is gently heating, abſtergent, and attracting: It ſoftens in- 
durated Parts, alleviates Pains, and induces Cicattices on Ulcers. 
Schrad. See AMBRA. | 

PROPOMA, goToue, or Teg770ps. A Potion pre- 
pared of one Sextary of deſpumated Honey, and four of Wine, 
boiled together. Paulus Agineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 15; | 

PROPTOSIS, e,. The ſame as PROLAPSUS; a 
falling out of the natural Situation; from Te&is[e, to 


Out. N 

PRORA. The Occiput. Os Prore is the Os Occipitis. 
 Sutura Proræ is the Lambdoidal Suture, . „ 

PRORRHESIS, wgeppnors, from , before, and pte, to 
tell. A Prediction, or Prognoſtic. 

PROSARMA, Tg/oague, from wegoaige, to offer. Aliment. 

PROSARTHROSIS, @2egodebewnrs, The ſame as ADAR- 
TICULATIO. | | 
© PROSCARABZXUS. Offic. Mouff. Inſect. 162. Jonſ. 
de Inſet. 74. Mer. Pin. 201. Scarabeus unctuoſus. Schrod. 
8 8 U Pinguiculum. Agricol. Meloen. Paracel THE 

EETLE. 


It is to be found creeping about every- where by the Sides of 

Paths, and in Woods, in the Months of May and June; and 
the Parts uſed in Medicine are the Inſect itſelf, and its oily yel- 
lowiſh Liquor. a 

The Oil-beetle is much of the Nature of Cantharides, forces 
Urine and Blood, and is of extraordinary Efficacy againſt the Bite 
of a mad Dog. Taken in Powder, or preſerved, it cures the 
Vari, or wandering Gout, as we are aſſured by Wierus. The 
Liquor is, by ſome, eſteemed of Efficacy in Wounds ; it is an 


Ingredient, alſo, in Plaiſters for the Peſtilential Bubo and Car- 


buncle, and in Antidotes; an Oil is prepared by Infuſion of 
the living Animals in common Oil, which ſome uſe inſtead of 
Oil of Scorpions. Dale from Schroder. 
PROSCEPHAL/EON, mTproxtpaaciy, from gde, to, and 
x40aA), the Head. A Pillow, to ſupport the Head, or a diſor- 
dered Limb. | . 
PROSCLY SMA, pirxavoue. An Aſperſion, or Sprinkling, 
of any Part with a Fluid. | 
PROSCOLLEMA, #poox:Aanue. An Agglutination. 
PROSCRIPTIO. A Retardation. Rulandus. | 
PROSECHES, @po05+X"#5, The fame as SYNECHEs, or 
CoNTINENS. 3 
PROSERPIN ACA. A Name for the Polygonum Latifolium. 


PROSERPINALIS HERBA. A Name, in Marcellus En- 


1 


piricus, C. 10. for the Dracontium. 
PROSOEMA, picoue. The ſame as PROSARMA. 
 PROSOPITES, poowwirns. The fame as ARcion. The 
Burdock. Paulus Ægineta, L. 7. C. 3. | 
PROSPHEROMENA, #=poogepojucve, (from meorgige, to 
bring, or offer; properly, in a medicinal Senſe, Food, or Ali- 
ment) are uſually ſpoken of ſuch Things as are offered to the 
Sick for their Support and Nouriſhment ; but, however, often 
ſignify the external Apparatus neceſſary to the due Treatment of 
a diſeaſed Part; or, in ſhort, whatever a Surgeon ought to be 
provided with when he undertakes a Cure. Hippocrates, Lib. 


de Medico. Tipoogigouera, in the more uſual Senſe, as ſignify- 


ing Food offered, are alſo called Tpogoiopud]a ( 1 , and 
axpogotl5ich 9 3 as in that Paſſage, Lib. de Locis in 
Homint, i iw6]av nein Y oapa ond Tu apogus 
„% Whenever the Body is overcome by (is too weak to concoct) 
© the Foods exhibited ;*” wpionwope, a few Lines farther, is 
alſo ſpoken in the other Senſe of a hot Bath; and Lib. de R. J. 
I. A. near the Beginning, @apusia comprehends all manner of 
Aſſiſtances offered to the Sick, whether of Food, or Medicine, 
Again, Epid. 3. Sets. 3. we read, Toiord} rn, uaub- 
xws U hm They [the Bodies of the Patients] were not 
<< eaſy to be affected, or wrought upon, by the Things which 
% were exhibited; *” where Galen, on the „ ſays, that by 
 wporgepopere we are to underſtand all manner of Helps, and 
Aſſiſtances, in general; and, particularly, Meats and Drinks, 
In 2 Apb. 33. Spore are expounded, by Galen, T6y orriay 
-wpogpoggi, Exhibitions of Food.“ | | 
PROSTASIS, pb ag, from pes att, to preſide in 
Power or Dignity, is uſed, by Hippocrates, in a parti 
Senfe, for that Humour, which prevails and predominates over 
the reſt. Thus, we read, 6 Epid: Set. 5. Aph. 15. yMday 
dab pg 7501 v νẽi, © The Tongue is of the Colour of the 
<< prevailing Humour,” Galen here confeſſes it to be an ob- 
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| feure Word, but underſtands it of the Humour with which 


Tongue appears, chiefly, impregnated. r Lib. te Locit 
in Homin. as derived from «povisnps, to ſtand by, to adhere 3 
ſignifies no more than an Adheſion, or Accreſcence, in that Ex- 
2 &1 ehr u ie νν f ,Ʒju woutat Th ,t v 
toy, Often · repeated SeQions cauſe Fleſh to come, or grow 
up, about the Bone.” ; . | 

PROSTATA. The Proſtate Glands ; from «peoirajunr, 
to be adjacent to. See GENRRATI0. 

PROSTETHIS, eau. The anterior Part vf che Te 
rax; or the fleſhy Parts in the Concavities of the Hands, and 
Feet, and betwixt the Fingers. „ 

PROSTHESIS, t Ses, from poriduu, to add. That 
Part of Surgery which ſupplies what is deficient. 1 

PROSTHETA, bra, from per ibn“, to apply, ſig- 
nify, in Fe g ſubdititious Medicines, whether Suppoli- 
aries. Proſtheton, «#pooViiv, frequently ſignifiess 
Suppoſitory ; and Spechte, or wporiiras ir pi, is often ſpoken 
of a Peſſary, applied in Wool, throughout the whole Treatiſe 
de Morb. Mul. Sometimes, inſtead of «poc0d]dv, we read 
vpe het, in the ſame Senſe ; and once, Lib. 1. e vu 
we meet with «pootio:ras, for apoobi]e ; tho? wpoodioree, in other 
Places, ſignify Exhibitions of Food; and #por:9\ra is often uſed 
with relation to the ſame, : 

PROSTHEMENE, Sorben, in Hi tes, is a Wo- 
man under the Application of a Peſſary. us, 1 Epid. Agr: 
4. good; piry Tad h inupiohn, 5 Being treated with a 
«© Peflary, theſe r were alleviated.” Galen, on this 
Place, ſays, ** ignification of this Word, pere, 
© when it is joined with g ( Balanus), a Glans, or Su 
% poſitory, is obvious; but when it is uſed without an Addi- 
tion, we are either to underſtand it of Þ4aer&, as ſome will 
have it; or of a lenitive and — — Peſſary.“ 

PROSTHION, pid, The Penis. 

PROSTOMION, «<poriucor, The Part where the Lips 
meet, when cloſed, ky 
_ PROTARCHI MEDICAMENTUM, The Name of a 
Medicine, recommended by Celſus, againſt the Scabies, L. 5; ' 
C. 28. Sec 0 16. i | 

PROTASIS, preg, from pleite, to ſtretch, or put 
forth, or propoſe, is, properly, a Propoſition, or Problem, of- 
fered to be diſcuſſed ; but fade aywpd)er, Lib, de R. J. 
I. A. *©* Stretchings of the Spirits (Breath), are expounded, 
by Galen, on the Place, by Obſtacles and Interruptions of Re- 


ſpiration. For rd rer, w14Vud]e, 4 Breath drawn out 


„in Length,” he ſays, are 74 9 #yx07]0puere, © ſuch as is, 
„ in a manner, * e 3 and which, in another Place of 


the ſame Book, is deſcribed as ars0pa awpoonw]aio! T5 dvo pop 
Breath which ſtrikes, or impinges, in its Paſſage upwards,” 
It is to be obſerved, that all the vulgate Copies of Hippocrates 


read aporadies (Proftaſics) ; but thoſe of Galen have it, vfiſdeuic; 
(Protaſies) as above. | 
PROTEUS. The Name of a Co/lyrium, deſcribed by Pau- 
lus Mgineta, L. 7. C. 16. ; 
Proteus was repreſented, by the antient Poets, as a God, the 
Son of Oceanus and Thetis, who could transform himſelf into 
= Shape. Hence Morton, in his Pyretologia, calls the irre- 
gular Appearances of intermitting remitting Fevers, Pro- 
tei form. And certain it is, that, in conſequence of the Vio- 
lence of the Symptoms, when almoſt the Fes: Syſtem is bri 
ſtimulated to a Conflict with the peccant Matter, theſe Fevers 
often reſemble moſt other Diſeaſes, eſpecially of the acute Kind; 
but yield to the Efficacy of the Bark; tho', at the ſame time, 


they often prove fatal, if that Medicine is not exhibited : For, 


among the various Symptoms which generally accompany theſe 
Fevers, there is not one, which does not, ſometimes, rage with 
ſuch Violence, as not only to endanger the Life of the Patient, 
but, alſo, ſo totally to conceal and oppreſs the Form of the 
Fever, in its various Stages, of Chilneſs, Heat, and Sweat, 
that it can neither be diſtinguiſhed by the Urine, the Tempe- 
rament, the Pulſe, or any other uſual Method ; but; appearing 
under the Maſk, as it were, of a terrible Chilneſs, an inceſſant 
Vomiting, a Diarrhœa accompanied with Gripes, a Cholera 
Morbus, a Colic of the Stomach, a periodic Hemierania; ati 
Apoplexy, a Syncope, a Rheumatiſm, univerſal Spaſms, a 


Pleuriſy, a Peripneumony, a punctory Pain of the Side, or 


miſleads the Phyfician from 
this Caſe; an a_ may, 
mptoms, by proper icines; 
— 


ſome other Diſorder, frequen 

the true Intention of Cure. 15 
indeed, be made, to remove the 
but all in vain; for, as the febri 


Approach of the next Paroxyſmy the former, or worſe Sym- 


e. unexpeRedly recur, the Phyſician labours in vainz and the 
atient falls a Victim, or, at leaſt, ſuſtains a conſiderable Injury 
by the I or Careleſſneſs of his Phyſician. 

When, in conſequence of the highly erious Quality of 
the Poiſon, the animal Spirits are ſo weakened, that they can by 
2 themſelves, after the firſt Shock, the — 

1 2 * | 


\ 
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Which, generally precedes the firſt Approach of theſe Paraxyſm, 
lon 
recur —— at laſt falls a Sacrifice to his Diſorder. 
nternal and external Medicines, are, in the mean time, uſed 
in vain, to rouſe the languid ahi 1 of Life ; but the Fever 
vannot, even by the moſt accurate Obſerver, be diſcovered, from 
ions, either in the Urine, the Heat, or the Pulſe, 
by fe manner, when, in the firſt Stage of the Paroxyſm; 
the poiſonous Fomes only oppreſſes the Spirits, ſo that they 
cannot expand themſelves beyond their uſual Sphere, the Pa- 
ient without any Signs of a preſent Fever, complains of a 
Nauſea, Sickneſs, and Vomiting, till the Poiſon being ſubdued 
by the Peruvian Bark, or ſome other Antidote, the Spirits are 
' reſtored to their natural State. | 
Sometimes, about the Beginning of the Paroxyſm, the febrile 
Poiſon is convey'd to the Glands of the Inteſtines, and excites 
a Flux; accompanied with Gripes, or a Dyſentery. But when 
' the Spirits are long oppreſſed in an uniform manner, theſe Sym- 
ptoms, though continual, are at ſtated Periods augmented, be- 
come periodical, without any manifeſt Signs of a Fever, and 
cannot be removed by the Efficacy of Opium and Aſtringents, 
till, by a Mixture of the Peruvian Bark with Laudanum, the 
Cauſe, or febrile Ferment, which contaminates the whole Maſs 
of Blood, is removed, together with all the Symptoms arifing 
from it. | | 9 175 
When the Poiſon partakes of an emetic, and at the ſame 
time, a cathartic Quality, the Patient is ſeized with frequent 
Vomitings and Purging ; and, unleſs the Spirits, by their due 
- Expanſion, throw off > Virulence of the Poiſon in the firſt 
Stage of the Paroxyſm, a Cholera Morbus is by that means 
formed, whilſt the Fever, in the mean time, can neither be 
diſcovered by the Pulſe, the Urine, nor the Heat: The 
Stomach, in the mean time, or the Inteſtines, or both toge- 
ther, being ſphacelated by the intenſely poiſonous Acrimony of 
the Humours, the Patient ſoon dies; or, at leaft, after a deluſive 
and fallacious Reſpite, when the next Paroxyſm approaches, 


the ſame violent Symptoms are again produced by the Poiſon, 
unleſs ſuch a Misfortune is prevented by a ſeaſonable Exhibition 


df the Bark. 8 

By the like Degree of Virulence in this Poiſon, I have fre- 
quently obſerved Patients, eſpecially ſuch as laboured under 
long and confirmed Fevers of this Kind, after the Form of 
the itimate Fever was loſt, ſo ſpent with a perpetual Nau- 
ſea, Sickneſs, Vomiting, colliquative Sweats, hyſteric Suffoca- 
tions, and other like Symptoms, affecting the nervous Syſtem, 
that they ſeemed juſt about to die; and theſe, though incura- 
ble by any other means, I have ſpeedily recovered by a due 
Doſe of the Bark. | 


Every one converſant in the Practice of Phyſic knows, that 


violent ſpaſmodic and lancinating Pains, equal to thoſe excited 
by Poiſon, frequently accompany the firſt Attacks of legitimate 
intermittent Fevers, eſpecially thoſe of the quartan Kind, during 
the Shivering and Rigor, till the Spirits, being forcibly expanded 
and agitated, become capable of eliminating the acting Poiſon, 
The febrile Flame being by this means rouſed in the Maſs of 
Blood, the painful Spaſms 4 ceaſe. But, when the 
Spirits are not only depreſſed by the Force of the Poiſon, but, 
alſo, forced into a kind of exploſive State, I have, in conſe- 
"quence of this, found the whole Body not ny for a long time 
continually cold, and without any Mark of a Fever, but, alſo, 
vellicated and twitched by univerſal violent and flitting Spaſms. 
Nor is it to be wondered at, if, as it often happens, the Pa- 
tient ſpent with perpetual Sickneſs, Vomitings, and Deliquiums, 
ſoon becomes deſirous of Death, unleſs languiſhing Nature is 
feaſonably affiſted by Art. 

The Spirits, alſo, in conſequence of their natural Weakneſs, 
an Obftrution, and eſpecially Cold, or any other evident Cauſe, 
are frequently forced into a kind of exploſive State; by which 
means, ſome particular Parts, eſpecially thoſe of the Thorax, 
ſach as the Pleura, the Diaphragm, or the Stomach and In- 
teſtines, are vellicated and afflicted with ſpaſmodic Pains. The 
Patient, in conſequence of the intenſe Pain, ſhivers perpetually, 
and is ſpent with frequent Deliquiums, Suffocations, and Vo- 
mitings, without any ardent Mark of a Fever ; he diſcharges 
— ela, and without any Pulſe he is at the Point of Death, 
till the Spirits, affected by the Poiſon, being expanded either by 
Nature or Art, again rouſe the Principle of Life in the Body. 
This Diſorder can only be diſtinguiſhed from a Cholera Mor- 

bus, a Pleuriſy, or a Peripneumony, by the want of a Cough; 
and-the Privation of the „ by the exceffive Vomitings and 

Pain, by the Deliquiums, and the Coldneſs of the Extremities. 
I have, alſo, frequently known Patients complain of a 
punctory Pain in one or other of their Sides: But, in theſe, I 
- eould not for ſeveral Days diſcover any of the Marks of a 
| Fever, except that the Pulſe was ſomewhat too quick. But 
after by VeneſeRion, and the Uſe of Laudanum mixed with 
| ics, theſe Spaſms were mitigated, and by that means 


A 
the natural elaſtic Force of the Spirits increaſed, the Signs of a 
3 J 


rotrated, that the Patient, ſpent with frequently 


- pand them 


Foot high, with two 


febrile Flamme in the Maſs of Blood ſoon diſcovered themſelves. 
The Urine was tinged and turbid, the Pulſe became equally. 
8 the whole Body was render'd hot, a violent 
Thirſt ſeized: the Patients, and Aphthæ covered their whole 
Tongues and Mouths. But directing my Intentions to the fe. 
brile Flame, and the Exacerbation of the periodically returning 
Pain, by a ſufficient Quantity of Peruvian Bark mixed with 
Laudanum, and exhibited in the Intervals between the Pa- 
roxyſms, I ſubdued the Poiſon, and totally freed' the Patients 
from their Fever and Pain. | | 
I have often with Surprize obſerved, that, after the ſubduing 
of the febrile Poiſon, in ſome meaſure brought about by the 
Expanſion. of the Spirits, when by a ſtrong and quick ulſe, 
an intenſely red and turbid Urine, the Heat of the Body, and 
other Signs, the Fever maniteſtly diſcovered itſelf, the Joints 
were affected with theſe ſpaſmodic Pains, which returned at 
ſtated Periods, like a Rheumatiſm removed from Place to Place 
and produced a Tumor and Heat in the Parts affected, by means 
of * Efforts of the Spirits endeavouring to expand themſelves 
in theſe Parts; But I always happily removed theſe Pains by 
due Veneſection, and a copious Uſe of the Peruvian Bark, ex- 
hibited between the Paroxyſms. | 
Every Phyſician knows, that, on the firft Approach of legiti- 
mate intermittent Fevers, the Brain is affected, not only from 
the Vertigo, and the Oppreſſion and Diſturbance of the Spirits 
by the active Poiſon, but, alſo, from the acute and violent 
ains ariſing from the Effort of the Spirits endeavouring to ex- 
Rives in the Membranes of the Brain. But ſome- 
times the Spirits are at this Period of the Fever ſo oppreſſed and 
diſturbed, that the Patient, like one under an Apoplexy, lies, 


during the whole Paroxyſm, without any Signs of the Fever 3 


and the ſame Symptoms often return with the ſucceeding Pa- 
roxyſm, But, though we are to endeavour the Mitigation of 
theſe Symptoms by Veneſection, Veſicatories, and the other 
Remedies appropriated to the Cure of Apoplexies, yet their 
Return cannot be prevented without the Uſe of the Bark. | 

I have, alſo, obſerved a periodic Hemicrania produced by an 
Effort of the Spirits to expand themſelves in the Membranes of 
the Brain. But this Symptom I totally removed in two Days 
time by Veneſection, and the Uſe of the Bark; though, for its 
Removal, I had, for ſome Weeks before, in vain uſed Vene- 
ſection, Veſicatories, Emetics, Cathartics, Errhines, and Mafti- 
catories. Morton. Pyretologia. 

The above- quoted Author gives a great Number of Caſes, in 
Confirmation of this Doctrine, which are very much worthy of 
Perufal, becauſe this Subject is of infinite Importance in the 
Art 2 Healing. See Exercitatio 1. Cap. g. and £xercitatio 
2. Cap. 9. 

F PROTMESIS, reite. The Navel of a Child, when 
15 cut. According to Pollux, it ſignifies the ſame as Lumbus, 
a Loin. 

PROTOGALA. Beeſtings; the firſt Milk, after an Ani- 
mal has brought forth Voung. 

PROTOPATHEIA. A primary, or idiopathic Affection. 

PROTOPLASTUS. The firſt Man. Paracelſus. | 

-PROTORRHYTOS. See CAPNE LON. | 

PROTOS POROS, vi. Tip, The internal Mouth 
of the Uterus. Rufus Epheſins, de Appel. Corp. Human, Lib. 1, 


Cap. 31. 
PROTOSMA. The firſt Woman. Paracelſus. 
PROTOSTACTON, wez7i5ax7r, A Lixivium from 
Aſhes, with an Addition of Quick- lime. TO 
PROTOTOMI, frre The tender Stalks, or Aſpa- 


ragi, of Cabbages. : | 


PROTROPON, #mej7ezmov. The ſame as PRocyuyma. 
PROULIMATESE, in Foreftus, is a Diſorder of the Sto- 


mach, conſiſting in its Prominence, exciting an external Tu- 


mor. Caftellus. _ — | 
PROVOCATORII DIES are: the fame as the Dies In- 
tercalares ; that is, thoſe which fall betwixt the Critical Days, 

They are the third, fifth, ninth, thir- 


and the Dies Indices. 
teenth, and nineteenth. n 
PRUINA, in Paracelſus, is a ſandy Sediment in the Urine. 
According to Rulandus, Pruina is the firſt Species of Tartar. 
Pruinæ Chymice, are Sublimates. | ; 
PRUNA. See Prunus. | 
PRUNELLA. Offic. Ger. 577. Emac. 632. Raii Hift. 2. 
551, Synop. 3. 238.  Prunella vulgaris. Park. Thea, 526, Pru- 
nella flore minore vulgaris. J. 428. Brunella major 
olio non diſſacto. C. B. P. 260. Tourn. Inſt. 182. Boœrh. 
I. A. 169. SELF-HEAL. F 
The Roots of Self- heal are ſlender, creeping, and fibrous; 
the lower ame grew on long Foot-ſtalks, beſet with a few 
Hairs, as is the reſt of the Plant; they are broadeſt in the Mid- 
dle, and narrower at both Ends, leſs than Betony, and not at 
all indented about the The Stalks are ſquare, about a 
ves ſet oppoſite at a Joifit, which are 


not many on a Stalk ; the nearer they grow aan 


o 


RU 
- ſhorter are their Foot-ſtalkts: The Flowers are ſet on the Top 
of the Branches in thick verticiilated Spikes, of 4 Co- 
lour, having an hollow Galea, and a three-lipt Labella, ſtand- 
ing in brown flatiſh Calyces, fix ſtanding round the Stalk in 


a Whorle ; each Flower is ſucceeded by four longiſh brown 


Seeds growing in the Bottom of the Calyx. It grows every- 
a Motu and Paſture-grounds, flowering all the lat- 
ter Part of the Summer : The Leaves and Flowers are uſed. 
Self- heal is reckoned the yulnerary Plants, and is ac- 
counted ſerviceable for all Sorts of Wounds, and putrid Ulcers, 
It is reftringent, and good for inward Bleedings, and making 
bloody Water ; and is much uſed in Gargles, for Ulcers in the 
Mouth, Throat, or Gums, either the Juice, or a ſtrong De- 
coction. Miller's Bot. OF. | | | 
Self-heal gives a pretty deep red Colour to the blue Paper ; it is 
of an herby, ſtyptic, and glutinous Taſte, mixed with a very 


little Bitterneſs ; from which we may conjecture, that the acid 


Part of the natural Salt of the Earth is in this Plant diſengaged 
from a good deal of the acrid Part; and that, being united with 
abundance of Earth and Sulphur, it produces there a Salt which 
reſembles Alum. This Mixture of Principles renders Self- 
heal vulnerary, b and deterſive; and is an Ingredient 
in the Arquebuſade Water, and in vulnerary Potions. 5 Bau- 
hine eſteems a Lotion of it for Gunſhot Wounds, It is pre- 
ſcribed in Ptiſans, Broths, and Apozems, for ſpitting of Blood, 
for bloody Urine, for the too great or too frequent Flux of 
the Menſes, for the Bloody-flux, and for all Sorts of Hæmor- 
rhages. It is uſed by way of Injection in deep Wounds, and 
by way of Clyſter in the Bloody-flux. For Diſeaſes of the 
Throat, Gargariſms of it muſt be frequently uſed, They 

bathe the Gums'of ſcorbutic Perſons with it, adding ſome 
Grains of Maſtich. The diſtilled Water of the whole Plant, 


and the Conſerve of its Flowers, may be uſed for the ſame Pur- 


poſes. Ceſalpinus uſed the Leaves bruiſed, and applied in 
form of a Cataplaſm, to ſuppurate Boils, and to heal Wounds, 
He uſed the Juice for the Ulcers of the Mouth, and, in great 
Pains of the Head, he bathed the Temples with it, after havin 
mixed it with Oil of Roſes and Vinegar. F. Bauhine add 
to it a little Roſe-water,, and gave it todrink to thoſe who had 
been bitten by any venomous Creature. Martyn's Tournefort. 

Prunella abſterges and conſolidates ; its principal Uſe is in 
* Wounds, eſpecially of the Lungs, and in Coagulations of Blood, 
It is, alſo, frequently employed outwardly in Wounds, and in 
the Quinſey, and other Affections of the Mouth and Fauces. 
Buxb. This Plant is, a Lee De in all * 
matory Diſtempers, | , Dyſenteries, in 
foittins or ing of Blood. Hift. Plant. adſcript. Boerhaave. 

PRUNELLUS. See Prunus. | 

PRUNUS. 

The Characters are EM 55 

The Calyx is monophyllous and quinquefid ; the Flower ro- 
ſaceous, pentapetalous, and furniſhed with thirty or more Sta- 
mina. e Ovary in the Bottom of the Calyx becomes an 
ovated or clobous Fruit, containing under a thin, ſmooth Mem- 
brane, or Skin, a ſoft Pulp, in the Middle of which is in- 
cloſed an oblong or oval flatiſh Stone, acuminated at both 
Ends, and containing a ſingle Kernel; the Pedicle of the Fruit 
is of a good Length. ; 

Boerbaave mentions ſeven Species of Prunus; which are 

1. Prunus; ſylveſtris. Ger. 1313. Emac. 1497. Park. Theat. 


"CB. >. F. B. 1. 193. Rau Hiſt. 2. 1527. 
5 3. 462. Boothe ia 4. 2. oe” Prunellu x ſpin * 
One Acacia Germanica. Schrod. THE SLOE-TREE, 
or BLACK THORN. 

This is a Buſh, or ſmall Tree, - whoſe tough Branches are 
full of hard ſharp Thorns, ſending forth its white five-leaved 


Flowers early in the Spring, before the Leaves appear, which are 


are ſucceeded 
green at firſt, but, when ripe, of a fine purpliſh-black Colour, 
of a rough, ſour, auſtere Taſte, and not fit to be eaten till 
mellowed by the Froſts. The Sloe-buſh grows every-where in 
the Hed N . ” . . 
The Fruit is principally uſed, being reſtringent and binding, 
and good for all Kinds of Fluxes and Hzmorrhages. It is, 
. likewiſe; of Service for Gargariſms for ſore Mouths and Gums, 
und to faſten looſe Teeth. i 5 
The Juice of Sloes, being boiled to a Conſiſtence, is the 
Atacia Cermanica, Off. which is now uſed inſtead of the true, 
afid put into all the great Compoſitions. It is of a darkiſh Co- 
tour on the Outſide, and rediſh within. Millers Bot. Off 
The Leaves of the Sloe-tree are bitter, a little ſtyptic, glu- 
tinous, and give a faint Tincture of Red to the blue Paper; 
| but the Fruits give it as deep a Red as Alum ; they are a little 
ſour, and extremely ſtyptic: Thus it is likely, that the natural 
Salt of the Earth predominates in the Leaves, where it is mix d 
with a little fetid Oil ; but that its acid Part, being diſengaged 


ſmall and ob ng; finely indented about the Edges. The Flowers 
Y 


in the Fruits, is united with the Earth, and forms a Salt reſem- 


diſtilled Water of the Sloe-tree is an excellent R 


ſmall round Fruit growing on ſhort Stalks, 
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ing Alum. Tragus found: by ſeveral Experiments, tha 
ben 


t 
for 
Pleuriſy, and for the Oppreſſions of the Stomach : 
Author had not the diſtilled Water of theſe Flowers, be gu 
Wine, in which they had been- macerated, to be drank by 
Patients, or elſe made uſe of the fame Wine diſtilled in Balneos 
Marie. He affirms, that thoſe Fruits, preſerved with Honey, 

good for the Dyſentery, and all Sorts of Looſeneſſes. 


5 
The Wine made of Sloes has the ſame Effect. J. Baubine 


ſays, that in Aſatia they of the Sloes in an Oven, and put 
them into their Muſt ; that renders them ble and. 
aſtringent. Matthiolus made uſe of the — of the 


Fruits and Roots for Ulcers of the Mouth and Throat. The 


Juice of the Fruits aſſwages the Inflammation of the Eyes 3 
the ſame Juice, thickened, is called Acacia Recentiorum, of 
Germanorum, becauſe it is ſubſtituted in the room of the-Aca- 


cia of the Antients, to cool and bind. Vittichius preſcribes as 


25 Nr the 8 ſeveral Infuſions of the 
owers of this Tree. Schroder mentions it alſo. Ettmuller 
relates, that a very ſtrong Vinegar is obtained from the Juice 
of the green Fruits by diſtilling them in Balneo Marie, - 
tyn's Taurneforr. a 7 : | 
2. Prunus; fructu cerei coloris. T. 622, Þ - 
3. Prunus; fructu majore; rotundo ; rubro. T. 622, _ 
4. Prunus; fructu maximo ; rotundo; flavo & dulci. T. 622. 
5- Prunus; fructu parvo, ex viridi flaveſcente. T. 623. 
6. Prunus; fructu parvo præcoci. T. 623. | 
7+ Prunus; fructu magno, dulci, atro-cceruleo. Town. Inf. 
622. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 241. Prunus Damaſeens. o. 
Pruna, magna, dulcia, atro-carulea. C. B. P. 443. Pruna 
atro-cœrulea, Theocrito Bartyla, aliis gn dicuntur. Jonſ. 
Dendr. 77. THE DAMASK-PRUNE. . : | 
The Plums, or Prunes, being formerly brought from 
Damaſcus, the Fruit has kept that Name ever 


- . 


of theFruit that is 144 from France, or the Pruna Gallica, 
Offic. which I take to be the Fruit of the Prunus Damaſcena, 
or Damſon Plum, Ger. the great Damſon or Damaſk-Plum 
of Park. Parad. They are brought over dried in great Quan» 
tities from France, being a larger and ſweeter Plum than the 
com Damſon. 1 7 "Te 

runes are coolin moiſtening, rendering the looſe 
and ſoluble ; they — Thirſt, a and rn the Heat and 
Acrimony of the Bile, A good Quantity of the Pulp is put 
into the lenitive Eleftuary, _. 

Medicines deriving their Name from Prunes, are the Electua- 
rium ay wg, Lenitivum, & Solutivoum. See DiarRUNum. 
Miller's Bat. G. 7 | 

Belides the foregoing Species of Prunus, Dale mentions the 
two following; 

1. PRUNus GALLICA. Offic. Prunus. C. B. P. 443. Pru» 
nus ſativa. J. B. 1. Prunus domeſtica. Ger. 1311. Emac. 
1497. Prunus vulgaris. Park. Theat. 1511. Prunus fruttu 

rue, dulci, atro-carruleo, Tourn. Inſt 622. THE COM- 

ON PRUNE. | 

This Plant is frequently cultivated in Gardens, and flowers 
in April. It is tranſported dry to us from Provence and Lan- 
guedoc, and its Gum is hard and pellucid. It is thought to be 
poſſeſſed of the fame Virtues with the former. Dale. 

2. PRuxus BrIGNOLENsSIs. Offic. Prunus ne 
fructu Lare e Tourn, Inſt. 632. Prunus Briolenfia aut 
Brignolenſia. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1526. Pruna ex flavo 25 centia, 
mixti ſaporit, grath ma. C. B. P. 443, THE PRU LO. 


little long Boxes; they are moiſt, flat, and without Stones. 
They are ſeldom preſcribed by Phyſicians; but being of a 
pleaſant grateful Taſte, and not ſubject to purge, are fre- 
quently eaten by Perſons in Fevers, Miller's Bet. Of. 
PRURIGO. Tbe Itch. See LE RA. Or an Itching» 
PRURITUS. The fame as PRuxkido. . 
PSAISTE MAZ A, vai pale, is nded in Galen's 
Exegeſis, by . a Maze worked up with Honey and Oil, be- 
6 cauſe, ſays he, pack * were ſo prepared. Now the 
P/aifta, according to 72 were Alphita wet with Oll, 
or, as Suidas ſays, with Oil and Wine, which they burnt in 


Sacrifice to the Gods. P/aiffa was, alſo, a Name for a fort 


of wide and round Cakes; by ſome called, alſo, 4554 (ga) ; 
agreeably to which, all — ies read jatar LOT! 
Tet rd irs watdy, tho” Calvur ſeems to have read: ary, 
which occurs in another Place of the ſame Book, where we 
find wdCar I Latcur dc pdarse, © a' Muze well work'd- 
« up with Oil and Honey; but A/dus reads it here, too, 
Juen, as he does, "alſo, in another Place of the fame Book. 

PSAGDAS, 44yda, is unded in Galer's mi "en by 
tides 71 pope, A kind of Ointment, *” which is, alſo, the 

tion which Erotian gives of it, and for which he quo 

Eupolis. But ſome 5 
He ius expounds 44d a, «eydis, 'by pew e, 25 fort 


the 

the 
this 
ve 
his 


ce; though it 
is ſeldom or never brought from thence now, we making 


i ſa 
Theſe are ſmall yellow Plums, brought over from France in 


Copies of Eretian read Cu,; and H. 


* 


» 


* 


k 


i ol Ointment.” Upon the Whole, it ſeems to be a foreigh 
and barbarous Term, Foefivr. 


PSALACANTHA. 4aaaxdrbe. Svidas informs us, that Pro- 


lemaxs Cytherius wrote a Poem on the Pſalacantha, which he ſaid 
was an Herb poſle(y'd of many extraordinary Virtues. Photius, 
from Piolemæus Hepheſtionis, mentions it as an Egyptian Plant, 
with ſome fabulous Circumſtances, not worth relating. Som 
he ſays, repreſent it to be like the Artemiſia; others like Melilot. 

P AMMISMOS, Jauchs. A fort of Cure of the Dropfy, 


covering the Body with Sand. 
pke, ds, is expounded in Galen s Exegeſis by 
«Lebvgds, (pſathyrus) and ”, Tagagor, are the ſame as I 

rer, 
and are applied to ſuch Foods as contain 4 of a fat or 
viſcous Subſtance, but are tender, friable, or incoherent. Galen, 
Lib, 3. de Alim. The fame Author, Lib. 3. de Diff. Pulſ. op- 
poſes their Signification to Aug xp3s, Ke vilcid, or glu- 
tinous; and, Lib. 11. ds M. M. expreſſes it by zpavpss Word. 
as Ariſtotle, Lib. 4. Meteor. does by baude, (thrauſtos), Words 
importing Friabiliry, and Looſeneſs of Contexture: _nLaptedy, in 
Coac, 608. is joined with artery, and both are apply'd to Ex- 
crements of a looſe and ſoft Contexture, which are condemn'd ; 
«LaJaply qu tts the ſame as 4apapy, and ſignifies looſe, 
incoherent 8 by Stool; and, in an Epithet, joined with 
Enpoy, dry, -apagiy is expounded alſo by Enpoy, dvxpunphy, deri, 
$a«opoy, dry, ſqualid, weak, light. In Coac. 583. we read or, 
uc arddte, N Tiſagay wir Japepß, NI. © Urine like Wa- 
© ter, or diſturbed with a looſe, or rough, and ſand- like Subſtance.” 

' PSARON. The Name of a Powder deſcribed by Aetius 
Tetrabib, 4. Serm 2. C. 36. (9 

PSATHYROS. «Lafvpis. The ſame as PsarytROs. 

 PSEGMA. T 4 Name for the Flos Aris. Dioſcorides, 

PSELAPHIA, -nkapiy, (from {naapde, properly, to touch 
the Strings, in playing on a muſical Inſtrument, as Euſtathius in 
Tliiad. oblerves ; but commonly ſignifying to feel or rope like 
Perſons in a Delirium) in Hippocrates, Lib. epi ebe Mνjẽ ſignifies 

Friction with the Hands, and is reckoned Part of the Office of 
a Phyiician, which he ſhould always be in a Readineſs to per- 
form, when the Subject requir'd it. | | 

PSEUDES, Jeudüe, Falſe, or Baſtard. Hence the following 
Articles, beginning with Pſeudo, are derived. 

PsEUDO=-ACACIA. Hs 

The Characters are, | 

It has apapilionaceus Flower, from whoſe Calyx riſes the Ovary, 
involved in a fimbriated Membrane, and becoming, at laſt, a flat 
Pod, opening into two Parts, full of Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 

Boerhaave mentions two Species of yp of which are, 

1. Pſeudo-Acacia, vulgaris. Turn. Inſt, 649. Boerh. Ind. A. 
2. 39. Pſeudo- Acacia. Pſeudo- Acacia Americana Robini. 
Park. Theat. 1550. Acacia Americana Foliis colutes, monococcos, 
filiquis echinatis. - Raii Hiſt, 2. 1719. BASTARD ACACI[A. 
This Plant is naturally produced in America; but is with us 
found in the Gardens of the Curious. I know nothing of its 
Uſe and Virtues ; at Paris, however, a diſtilled Water is pre- 
pared from its Flowers. Dale. 3 

According to Robinus, the Leaves of this Plant when boiled 
and expreſſed, purge in the ſame manner with Sena, Others 
recommend. a oction of the Leaves, for its corroberating 
and refrigerati 
excites violent Pains and Flatulences. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boorb. 

2. Pſeudo-Acacia; ſiliquis glabris; Acacia Virginiana, ſiliguis 
glabris. Raii Hiſt. 1719. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 

. P8EUDo-AcoRus. Gee AcoRus ADULTERINUS. 

PsRUDO APOCYNUM, hederaceum, Americanum, tubuloſo Flore 
phaniceo, Fraxini Folio. A Name, in Boerhaave, for the Big- 
nonia, Americana, Fraxini Folio; Flore amplo, phaeniceo. 

Pſeudo - Apocynum, Americanum 1 tetraphyllum, 
tubuloſo Flore, Foliis longioribus. A ame, alſo, in Boerhaave, 
for the Bignonia, Americana, capreolit donata, ſiligu breviori. 

PsEUDO-ASPHODELUs. Ray, in Hift. Plant. takes notice of 
three Plants under this Name. Thefirſt is the; | 

P/zudo- Aſphodelus minor, five Pumilio, Folio Iridis, five 2 Cluſ. 

Pſeudo- Aſphodelus 3 C. B. Minor, Folio Iridis. THE 
LESSER AST ARD ASPHODEL. Park. Aſpbodelus Lanca- 
ſtriæ, Lancaſhire Aſphodil. | 

I find no medicinal Virtues aſcribed to this Plant. 

Ponds Ae luſt ul Aſphodelu 

eudo- A us Pa vulgaris noſtras. s Lan- 

N 

f 1 4 s primus. Clul. Paluſtris Anglicus. 
C. B. Lutens, — paluſtris Anglicus. Lobelii I. B. 

This is ſaid to be an excellent __—_— for the Cure of 
Wounds. Womendyetheir Hair with the Flowers of this Plant, 


macerated in a Lixivium. | 

B " Scoticas minimas. THE LEAST 
Ir e | us i minimas. I 
80011851 ie. = 


No medicinal Virtues are aſcribed to this Species. 
4 e ng AnAſthmes excited by an Abeek, orVomica, 


„ 


beer, N tire and all Ggnify brittle, or friable, 


Quality. It is exhibited in Dyſenteries, but 


Pexupo-BUN As. See BAR BAR EA. 
PszUDo-BUNIUM. See BuN14s. 
PszUDo-CaDMIa. A Name for the ANTICADMIA. _ 
Psxupo-Carsicuu A Name for the Solanum, fruticoſum, 
bacciferum. 
PsEUDO- CHAM&BUXUs. A Name for the Folygala, frute- 
ſcens, Folio buxi, Flore maximo. | 
PsgUDo-CHina. A Name for the Senecio, Afiaticus, Faco- 
bes Folio, radice lignoſa, China officinarum difta nobis. 
Psxupo · CoLoc N THIS. A Name for the Pepo, fructi ovate 
variegato. | | 
PszvDo-CoRALLIUM. A Name for the CoRALLTUM Nt- 
GRUM. | Fn 
PszUpo-Cosrus. A Name for the Paſtinaca, Oluſatri folio. 
Psgupo-Crrisus. See CyT1svs. | 
Ps£UDo-DicTaMNUs. 
The Characters are ; 85 | 11 
The Root is perennial; the Calyx is orbicular, open, and 
contains the ripe Seeds, under Covert, as it were, in a Sawcer. 
The Galea is erect, fornicated, or arched, and bifid ; and the 
Beard tripartite. The Whorles of the Flowers, reſemble thoſe 
of white Horehound; and are diſpoſed in cloſe Order, with 
aculeated Apices. | 
Boerhaave. mentions eight Species of Pſeudo- dict amnus; which 
are, | 
1. Pſeudo-ditamnus, acetabulis moluccæ. C. B. P. 222. M. 


H. 3. 378. 

5 BEL ems, verticillatus, inodorus, C.B.P.222. Tourn. 
Inſt. 188. Boerh. Ind. A. 173. Pſeudo-dictamnus. Offic. Park. 
Theat. 27. Pſeudo. dictamnum. Ger. 651. Emac. 797. Dictam- 
num adulterinum, quibuſdam werticillatum, vel potius Gnaphalium 
veterum. J. B. 3. 255. Marrubium Pſeudo-diftamnum dickum. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 557. Gnaphalium veterum, Cent unculus, Dictamnum 
adulterinum quibuſdam. Chab. 410. BASTARD DITTANY. 

This Plant is culcivated in Gardens, and flowers in Fly. 
The Herb is only uſed, and as in external Appearance, ſo in 
Virtues, it agrees with Horehound. Dale. | | 

The Virtues of this Plant are by ſome ſaid to be the fame 
with choſe of the Dittany; but this is by no means true, ſince 
the odorous Smell of the former is not ſo ſtrong as that of the 
latter. It is by ſome thought to be the Alypion of the An- 
tients, but unjuſtly. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav. p 

3. Pſeudo-diftamnus, Hiſpanicus, ampliſſimo Folio nigricante, 
& villoſo. T. 188. | 

4: Pſeudo · dictamnus; Hiſpanicus, Folio Scrophulariz. T. 188. 
Ga 7 Anguillare. 278. gb 

5. Pſeudo - dictamnus, Hiſpanicus, ampliſſimo Folio candicante 
4 villoſo. T. 188. Marrubium ſubrotundo Folio. Boc. Muſ. 2. 167. 

aÞ. 1a. | 

6. Pſeudo-dictamnus, Africanus, foliis ſubrotundis, ſubtus 
incanis. H. A. 2. 179. Marrubium rotundifolium, Aafricanum, 
Folio Hederæ terreſtris. Flor. 2. 67, _ *, | 

7. Pleudo-dictamnus, Hiſpanicus, Foliis criſpis & rugoſis. T. 
188. Marrubium, Diftamni | wite Foliis & Facie. Par. Bat. 

8. Pſeudo-dictamnus, Hiſpanicus, Folio ampliſſimo, candi- 
cante & villoſo. T. 188. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 


PsEUDo-Di1G1TALIs. A Name for the Dracocephalon ; Ame- 
ricanum. | 

PsEUDo-FUMARIa. A Name in Boerhaave for the Ca- 
PNOIDES. | 

PszUDo-GNAPHALIUM. A Name for the Gnaphalodes, Lu- 
ſetanica. ; l 


PsEUDo-HELIcHRYSUM. A Name for the Helichryſum, G- 
ve ſtre, latifolium, capitulis conglobatis. . © ed 
PsEUDo-HELICHRYSUM FRUTESCENs. A Name for the Se- 
necio, Africanus, Folio retuſo. HS. 
PsEUDo-HELICARYSUM VIRGINIANUM. - A Name for the 
Senecio, Virginianus, arboreſcens, atriplicis Folio. | 
PsgUpo-HELLEBORUs. A Name for the Helleboro-Ranun- 
culus, Flore luteo globoſo. | | 
Pfeudo-Helleborus Ranunculoides. A Name for the Populago, 
Flore majore ; and for the Populago, flore pleno. | 
- PsEUDO-IPECACUANHA. See APOCYNUM. © 
PsEUDo-IR1s. See AcoRUs ADULTERINUS. — * 8 
Psgupo-LiEN. A Name for certain Glands obſerved by 
Ruyſch adjacent to the Spleen. SEE ns 
SEUDO-LoTvus.' A Name for the GUaJacaNa. 5 
PzsgUDo-LyYSIMACHIUM. A Name for the Salicaria, vulgaris 
porno; foliis oblongit; and for the Veronica, ſpicata, longi- 
4. 


P;zUDo-MARRUBIUM- A Name for the Lycopus, ies 


glaber; and for the Lycopus, Foliis in profundas lacinias diſſectis. 
PsEUDo-MELANTHIUM. A Name for the Lychnis, ſegetum 
major. ; | 
Purono-Mar tbh A Name for the Meliſſa, humilis, lati- 
folia, maximo flore, purpuraſcente. ; 23, 
PsEUpo-MoLa. A falſe Mole, form'd by a Piece of the Pla- 
centa, left in the Uterus after the Exclufion of the Feras.' * 
Peg uvo-Nakcissus. A Name in Boerhaave for ſeveral Sorts 


Lr 


c ds . 


PsgUDO-NaRDus. A Name” for the Leven 
and for the Lavandula ; anguſtifolia, Flove albo. 
Psxuno-Oachis. A Name in Boerbaave for the Orchir ; 
le, minor; ſabuletorum Zelandia' & Batavie. 
SEUpo-PeTasITEs. A Name for the Petaſites; Africanus ; 
Caltbæ paluſtris Folio. 


E OLYPUS. A Baſtard Polypus: 
 P8zUDo-REABARBARUM. A Name for the Tekken; md- 


jus; filiqud anguloſa „ por tho and for the Tbalickrum; majus; 


aum; ftaminibys * Nee o Folio. 
Ps8gppo-RuBia. me tor the Rubeol2 ; iatiore Folio; and 
| ir the "Rubeols ; an og 20. 


PszUDo-SALvIia. A Name for the Phlomis ; 3 . Leer 
Folio laniore & rotundinre; for the Phlomis ; 
Folio. longiore . anguſtiare ; and for the Phlomis ; y 15-6 12 
ye oy Ebony Flore luteo. 

PszUDo-SELINUM. A Name for the Caxcalit ; Femin aſpero; 


* s rubentibys.. 
$EUDO-STACHYS. A Name for the Stacbys; Creticd ; pro Pfeudo- 
ſtachyde I. in prodromo deſcribitur, for the Stachys; 
14.0 ex albo rubeſcente ; and for che Galeopſis; 
olio; Flore variggats. 


ina; Betonica 


Fer Do-STRUTHIUM.  AName for the * Herba; ; falirit tur 


Polo, 
Pszvpo-SycoMoRUs. See AzgEDaRacH. 
 PsEUDO-VALERIANA, A Nate for ſeveral Sorts of Yau 


_PSIDA. The external Rind © 
 PSILOTHRON, Ades. / 
5 Fd node, 


© PSITTACION; Jene my Nameo 2 2 iſcurietr FO 
deſcribed by Paulus Ægineta, L 37 cribonius Largus de- 
5 [yrigm b the Name of Colle Pſitraciman.N9.25. 

» PSITTACUS. Parrot. 


N —— The Name of two Pair of Muſcles of the . 


all 7 2 
dies of theſe and to of 
Apophyſs, "the Ta 2 in the Bodies of the Vertebræ, are 
» a kind of * 1 atid are very little tendinous. 
From Wee cle runs 9 649 laterally over the Os 
um, on one Fa of the lac ſele, and paſſes under the 
gamentum Fallapi, between the anterior, inferior Spine of the 
Os Natty e 25 amen, which, from its Situation, may be 
rm efinea. 
N Before it goes out of the Abdothen, it uriites with the acus, 
and is ſometimes fixed by a few fleſhy Fibres, in the Outſide 
of the Eminence laſt mentioned. It afterwards covers the fore 
Side 8 and is inſerted in the fore 


of the little Trochanter an 53 Teudon, which is 
Folded behind 1 f & 


en. 


P80As PARVUS. 


wanting ; and Riolanur, who met with it often in 
Men, takes notice of his having found it once in a Wome as 
a Thing very agg xt As for my Part, 1 fon 1.1 
* in W before I ever met With it in 
1 to obſerve it moſt frequently in that Sex. 
cage where A are. by by a 5 ſometimes to > hs * 
verie 2 Or 
the 10s a = Cook Hm fe Gag it * 
more or com on great 
Ft: whaly fel, A lictle oblique. F 
Having reached the middle of the Regio Iumbarit or thereabouts, ſh 
it forms a [lender flat 'Fendon, which, gradually increasing in 
Breadth, like a thin Ape =_ over the Pfoar major, and 
Symphyſis of the Or ale and 0 = 9 down to the 
s Os lian; is inſerted prinei 
ale of the Os Pubis, aboye the Inſertion of the — 
ſending an Aponeurotic Lomina farther down. 
a —— the F parvus, there is another ſtill ſmaller, be- 
tween it and the Yerzebre, "inſerted — —— 
This Muſcle 1 diſcovered-in the Ter 1513. o 


men; in clim 


Ipma; magna; 


a rediſh Colour, and r 


ots of their tranverſe 


is 8 Jong dee Muſcle ES e 


0 : | "1 
with the Mu e 
we 3 

nu 


me manner 
Bur when 


the Pelvis we nd, we 
elvis r e 
in ſuch 4 manner, as chat tlie la 


bing. 
of ſuch à Support 
moris, * 5 
that which ſupports the whole Body, lies 
and the ſmalleſt Part before. It ms 
vertebral Pillar from bending Ba 


. JAlurha. Meat which is put into the Mouth 


PSOPHOS, Jes. AN Sound. be r cider, 
gs or Sounds, pin from the Bret 71 1 
Y. 10 


fuck 
C 
he Pr 
e is 

unds by Nai ee. 
their Perception of a Noiſe or 


PSORA A Species h, LEPRA. 
EY A hs as the Srvtum Bax: 


e Medicines for the Itch. 
13 PSORO OPHTHALMIA. A bra, of ſcutfy Diſorder of the 
ids 


PSUCHAGOGICA; rol 9 Life, Medicines Which 


Upon fa 
Portion thereof, and 
les behind that Fulcrum, 

» alſo, ſerve to hinder the 
on ſome Occalions. Min- 


recal Life in an A Apoplery, of S 
| PSYCHOTROP A News for Berorly. Dloſcoridet, 
rot p Joygputis, or ProcunoLUTRON 
Xtbaurgey, fom 7 ol cold ads to waſh. Colds Aut 
1 ne 
Book wrote 1 the Nase . | 
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8 . Refrigerating Remedies, 
YDRACIA, A Spec of Paitute, of which Thellies, L. x. 
C. 5 gives the following Definition. Theſe are ſmall Tubercles 
of the Head; which teſermble Puſtules, and corrode the Skin : 
But Exanthemdata are ſuperficial Exulcerations of the Ski 
to the Touch, 1 theſe Did 


eſpeciall when. of the moiſt are Cured by an 
* y by hed — 


Tia of Licharge and Ces exch for Ounces 1 
| w the green Leaves of Rue, each two Qunegs; and - 
inegar, and the r 90 ck J 


an Ojarmenc. 
_PSYGMATA, Jork. Aofigerating Medicines, either 


or External. 

PSYLLLI A People of Africa, celebrated by the Antients, for 
curing the Wounds of venomous Bites by ſucking them; but 

elan, E. 9. C. 27. is of Opinion, that any one may do the ſame 
oy: withour wy Injury to theraſelves, 

YLLIU 1 | ; 

12 Gur 1 and Crouopar; on- 

t agrees, re 1 
4 3 are leafy and ramous, or divided into a Walde 


Boerhaave mentions four 'Species of this Plant; which are, 
t. Pſyllium; majus; ereftum; latifolium ; annuum. Boerb. _ 
A. 2-461 P/jllium. Offic; Pſyllium vulgare. Park. Theat. 17 

PHyilium majus erefium; J. B. by: 513. C. B. P. 191. Tour; 1 

128. P/y 2 ve Pulicaris Herba. Ger. 4% 1. Emac. 587. Plen- 

ago caulifirs Pſyllium diffs. Raii Hiſt. 1. FLEAWORT, 
Fleawort has round hairy Scalks, a Foot or more high, beſet at 

the Joints, with two, and ſometimes three, long, narrow, ſharp- 
inted, ſomewhat Bo Leaves, often lightly cut in about the 

E m. of theſe, toward the —. Part of 


From the Bo 
the Stal pretty long ſlender Foor-ſtalks at the 
Ends — 5 rt Spikes * {mall ſtaminous 8 of four 
Lo. apiece, with Apices ſtanding out, and ſomewhat reſem- 


See of the Jong Plantain ; and are ſuceeded by round 
« veſſels; containing two round ſhiding reddiſh - brown 
r like Fleas, whence it tales” its Name. The 
Roe is and 8brous; it grows in che Stu7bers Lin 
of Framtefrom OS hoes we hore _ Seed 9 onl LL uſed; 
To attribute a ive Quality t WEL 
ro extract a Fitage for fore We 8e and Throsts, 


to hep Th ſhes and ſevs. It is, likewiſe, uſeful to 0 
8 Er > re a ee 


monious ' Humours, which 
cas 5 Out wardly it is good for "fore; inflirned, 
Blood-fhot Eyes. Miller's Bot 

The Salt of this Plant reſembles that of Cori; but in mixed 
with a little Sal Ammoniac, ' great deal of Sulphur, and terre» 
„ee Anal it yields great deal of Ou and 

c A 
— nnen * 


'Te 


Piy lum · ſeed is uſed in the Elactuary de Pſyllio; but its pur- 
gative Virtue ought to be attributed to the Scammony, and the 
other Cathartics. The Mucilage of Pſyllium is very lenifying, 
and good to aſſwage the Inflammation of the Eyes: Tt is given 
in a Clyſter, for the Dyſentery, and Inflammation of the Kid- 
neys. Martyn Tournefort. 

2. Pſyllium ; majus; ſupinum; anguſtifolium & perenne. 

3. Pſyllium; maximum; ex Littore Veneto. 

. Pſyllium Indicum ; foliis crenatis. J. B. 3. 514. Boerb. 
Id. alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 

PSYTHIOS. An Epithet of Wine, importing Sweetneſs. 

PTARMICA. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are ferrated, crenated, diſſected, and void of 
Smell; the Calyx is ſquamous ; the Flowers are altogether 
white, and generally diſpoſed in Umbellas ; the Seeds ite very 
thin and ſlender. Wes | 
Boerhaave mentions nine Species of Ptarmica; which are, 

1. Ptarmica; vulgaris; folio longo, ſerrato; flore albo. 
J. B. 3- 147. Boerb. Ind. alt. 111. Tourn. Inſt. 496. Par- 
mica. Offic. Ger. 483. Emac. 606. Raii Hiſt. 1. 344. Synop. 
91. Ptarmica vulgaris. Park. 858. Dracunculus ſerrato folio 
pratenſis, C. B. P. In Achillea foliis integris minutiſſime ſer- 
ratis. Act. Reg. Par. Ann. 1720. 321. SNEEZ WORT, 
BASTARD PELLITORY. ; ; 

From a woody, creeping, fibrous Root, of an hot biting 
Taſte, this Plant ſends out upright Stalks a Foot or more high, 
Riff, and not much branched, having long narrow Leaves, 
finely ſerrated about the Edges, growing on them without any 
Order: The Flowers grow Umbel-faſhion, on the Tops of the 
Stalks, conſiſting of a Border of white Petala, ſet about a 
fiſtular Thrum; they are larger than the Flowers of Yarrow : 
It 70 in moiſt Meadows, and in watery Places; and flowers 

in July. ; 


t is of an hot biting Taſte; and, therefore, it is ſometimes 


ut into Salads, to correct the Coldneſs of other Herbs: The 
oot, held in the Mouth, helps the Tooth-ach, by evacuating 
the Rheum, like Pellitory of Spain: The Powder of the Herb, 
ſnuffed up the Noſe, cauſes Sneezing, and cleanſes the Head of 
tough ſlimy Humours. Miller's Bot. OF. 

2. Ptarmica; vulgaris; pleno flore. Cluſ. H. 12. Dra- 
cunculus, pratenſit, flore pleno. C. B. P. 98. 

3. Ptarmica; foliis profunde ſerratis, lætè viridibus; elatior. 
H. L. 694. Flor. 2. 51. Dracunculus Alpinus, latiore folio ſer- 
ratus. Sch. B. P. 

4. Ptarmica; foliis profunde ſerratis; minor & humilior. 
Flor. 2. 51. | 

5. Ptarmica ; vulgaris; folio longo; ſerrato & humilior. 
Flor. 2. 51. 

6. Ptarmica ; Alpina; incanis, ſerratis, foliis. H. L. 694. 

7. Ptarmica; incana; humilis; foliis laciniatis, Abſinthii 
zmulis, H. L. 510. Abſinthium Alpinum, umbelliferum, lati- 
folium. C. B. P. 139. 


8. Ptarmica; Alpina, Tanaceti foliis, lore purpureo. N. 


Millefolium montanum, purpureum, Tanaceti foliim. M. 
. 2 Ptarmica; Orientalis; foliis Santoline incanis ; flore pal- 
lido. Jaill. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 

Thbe firſt and ſecond Species of this Plant are of an heatin 

and penetrating Quality. The Antients exhibited it in al 
Diſorders, where it was neceſſary to ſtimulate and open; for 
which Purpoſes it is very proper. By its Heat it corroborates 


the Stomach : Its Leaves, if chewed, procure a copious Diſ- 
of Saliva ; for which Reaſon they are beneficial in Tooth- 


charge 
achs: They are, alſo, exhibited in mucous and viſcid Obftruc- 
tions of the Fauces, where Sweats are to be excited. The 
Juice of this Plant, when boiled, is proper in all thoſe Diſor- 
8 2 F. eee 5 2 but does not contain 
0 e a Quantity of Oil, and, conſequently, is not ſo ad- 
heſive. Hi. Plare. adſcript. Fmt ate, l 

PTERIS, ien. Fern. | 

PTERNA, chien. The CAI cAN RU. 


PTERYGION, @7ip#y:, A Film of the Eye. See 


Ocurus. 

But Pterygion, in Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 19. is a Diſorder of 
the Fingers: The Deſcription and Cure of which he gives in 
the following manner : | 

Old Ulcers of the Fingers are moſt commodiouſly cured by 
Lycium, or boiled Amurca, with an Addition of Wine to 
each. In the Nails there ſometimes ariſes a Species of Caruncle, 
accompanied with great Pain, and by the Greeks called #]spuſcor. 
In order to cure this Diſorder, we muſt diſſolve round Melian 
Alum in Water, till it is of the Conſiſtence of Honey. Then 
we muſt add a Quantity of Honey, equal to that of the Alum, 
and mix them with a Spatula, till the Pr tion has aſſumed 
a Saffron - colour. With this the Parts affected are to be anoint- 
ed. Some, for the ſame Purpoſe, rather chooſe a Decoction 


of equal Quantities of dry Alum, and Honey, mixed together. 
If the Pterygia are not, by this means, removed, they are to 
be extirpated, and the Fingers are to be fomented with a De- 
coction of -Vervain, and the following Medicine. EY 


Take of Chalcitis, Pomegranate-peel, and the Squamz Aris, 
each a proper Quantity: Mix them with a fat Fig ; 
boil gently in Honey, and apply to the Part affected. Or, 


Take of burnt Paper, Auripigmentum, and native Sulphur, 
each an ntity: Mix with a Cerate, prepared of 
Oil of Myrtle, and apply to the Part. Or, | 


Take of the Powder of Verdegriſe, one Dram; and of the 
Squame Etis, two Drams : Mix with a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Honey, and apply to the Part affected. Or. 


Mix equal Parts of Lime-flone, Chaleitis and Auripigmen- 
tum, and apply to the Part. 2 


Theſe Medicines, when applied, are to be covered with a 
Linen Cloth, dipt in Water. On the third Day, the Dreſſinę 
is to be removed ; the dry Parts, if any, are to be cut off, 
and the like Drefling is again to be Pan mo If the Diſorder is 
not ray 4 theſe means, the Part affected is to be cleanſed 
with the Knife, cauterized with ſmall Irons, and cured like 
other Burns. | = ba 

PTERY GODEES, epo fades, in Hippocrates, are thoſe 
People whoſe Cheſts are narrow and flat, ſo that their Scapulæ 
are prominent, like Wings. Such Perſons have been always 
eſteemed ſubject to Conſùmptions. | | 

PTERYGOIDES PROCESSUS. The Pterygoide, or 
Wing: like Proceſſes of the Os Sphenoides. See CArubr. 

 PTERYGOPALATINUS MUSCULUS. A Name of 
a Muſcle of the UvULa ; which fee. FEE 

PTERYGOPHARYNGAUS MUSCULUS. A Muſcle 
of the Fauces. See Ozso0PHAGUs, > 

PTER YGOST APHYLINI MUSCULI. Some Muſcles 
of the Uvula are thus called. See UvvLA. 

PTILOSIS, Aix, from Mi, a Perſon who has loſt 
his Eye-laſhes. A Baldneſs of the Eye-laſhes. Paulus Ægi- 
neta, Lib, 3. Cap. 22. ſays, the Ptiloſis and Madaroſis are 
Diſorders of the external Margins of the Eye-lids, The Ma- 
darofis is only a Falling off of their Hairs, produced by a De- 
fluxion of acrid Humours; whereas, in a Ptiloſis, the N 
of the Eye-lids become thick and callous ; ſo that it is a Bi 
order complicated of a Madaroſis, and an hard Lippitude : For 
which Reaſon the Remedies proper for the one are, alſo, con- 
ducive to the Removal of the other. For procuring the Growth 
of the Hairs, and preventing an Itching and Corroſion of the 
Corners of the Eyes, the beſt Medicine is that of Pbiloxenes, 
diſtinguiſhed by the Epithet dry. For removing a Dimneſs of 
Sight, the following Preparation is excellent: 


Take of Cadmia, eight Drams; of Sal Ammoniac, two 
Drams; of Saffron, and Spikenard, each two Drams; 
and of white Pepper, one Dram: Mix all together for 
Uſe. Antimony, alſo, anſwers the ſame Purpoſe, 


Far a Corroſion of the Corners of the Eyes, and a Pti- 
S316 | hs ER v7. 


Take of calcined Antimony, extinguiſhed in Womens Milk, 
thirteen Drams; of Aloes, Myrrk, and Spikenard, each 
two Drams ; and of calcined Barley, carefully triturated, 
four Drams : Mix, and uſe dry. a 1 


Another Medicine for a Ptiloſis, and Corroſion of the Eye- 
lids, is thus prepared : bp” ESA 


Take of the Marrow of an Ox's A fore Leg, a ſufficient ; 
Quantity; triturate it duly with Soot, and uſe it. 


The Soot intended for this Purpoſe is to be thus prepared: 
Immerſe a ſufficient Quantity of Paper in the Oleum Seſami- 
num : Put the Paper'in a Lamp, kindle it, and hold above it a 
ſmooth Shell, or brazen Veſſel, in order to collect the Soot, 
which, when triturated with the above-mentioned Marrow, is 
to be uſed, The Rennet of a Calf is, alſo, excellent for the 
ſame Purpoſe. For a Milphoſis, an Increaſe of Fleſh in the 
Corners of the Eyes, and other inveterate Diſorders of them, 
Soſander directs the following Medicine: | 5 


Take of Cadmia, Antimony, crude Chalcitis, and crude 
Miſy, each eight Drams: Bruiſe theſe; mix them with 
Honey, and torrefy them, after extinguiſhing them in 
Wine, and triturating them: Add to them, of Spikenard, 

| wo 


. 


6 two Drams; of -torrefied Saffron, two Drains; and of 
Pepper, one Dram: All theſe, when triturated togethet; 
are to be uſed. - 92855 i 


The more ſimple Medicines contributing to the Cure of a 
Ptiloſis, and a ſion of the Eye-lids, are boiled Amurca, 
Indian Lycium, and Armenian Stone, uſed by the Painters; 
which laſt, when mixed with Water, and uſed by way of Oint- 
ment, conſumes the peccant Humours, and augments the na- 
tural Hairs; the Ruſt of Iron, triturated for many Days in 
the Heat of the Sun, and reduced to the Form of a Cellyrium; 
with Wine and Myrrh; and Spodium, mixed with the Juice 
of Onions. 3 a 

PTISSANA, five PTISANA, @1:ooam d lied, from 
lic, to decorticate, bruiſe, or pound. Ptiſan, or Ptiſan, is 
properly Barley decorticated, or deprived of its Hulls; or, as 
Suidas expounds the Word, » dH xedi, „ pounded Bat- 
„ ley;” becauſe the antient Way of clearing Barley from its 
Hulls was mo grinding, as it is now performed, but b 

unding in a Mortar: For the Antients, in preparing their 

tiſſana, firſt ſprinkled their Barley with Water; then left it 
to ſwell; afterwards dried it in the EO and then pounded it in 
a Mortar, with a wooden Peſtle, till it was ſeparated from, its 
Hulls ; and then repoſited it. Some, after wetting their Bar- 


% 


ley, and drying it in the Sun; as before, pounded it in a . | 


tar till it was deprived of its Hulls ; then ground it to a Meal; 
and, afterwards, boiled it for a very conſiderable Time, to de- 

ive it, as they imagined, of its Flatulency; then they dried 
it, and reduced it into ſmall Lumps, or Balls, with which they 
made ſorbile Liquors on occaſion. Others, again, as we are 
informed by Conftant. Cæſar, Lib. 12. de Agricultura, after 
macerating, cleanſing, decorticating, and drying their Barley 
in the Sun, pounded it over- again; and, after giving it a ſecond 
Drying in the Sun, before they repoſited it, ſprinkled it over 
with the thin Particles which they had beaten out in pounding 
it, becauſe they had found them to contribute towards its Pre- 
ber hugh Puls 1 

| u ifana was properly prepared only o „yet 
it uſed 191 be made, alſo, of other Grain, as of Wheat, Alb, 
Spelt, Rice, and Lentils; but, then, it was not called ſimpl 
Ptiſſana, but with an Addition, expreſſing the Grain of which 
it was prepared, as, when they called it @]:oodvuy avpirny, 
4 Wheaten Ptiſſan; Nord ea,], ee Ptiſſan made of 
4 Alica ;*” 205 2% Ceids d opucns,)10oeyur, 55 Ptiſſan prepared 
«6 of Spelt, or Rice; and ſo of the reſt. Ptiſſan, thus pre- 
pared, was reſerved for Uſe, with a prudent Regard to Health, 
which deſerves Imitation; and, when Occaſion required, was 
ready at hand, to be boiled in Water. There were different 
Ways of boiling it ; but the moſt * Method among the 
Greeks was that deſcribed by Galen, Lib. 1. de Alimentis, and 
is as follows: They boiled a Portion of Ptiſan in ten, or, as 
Paulus ſays, in fifteen times the Quantity of Water, taking 
care to- make it ſwell as much as poſſible, during the Time of 
boiling ; for what .readily ſwells, and that to a conſiderable 
Degree, is eſteemed the beſt ; as, on the contrary, what ſwells 
but little and lowly, is accounted the worſt, When it is 
ſwelled up to a conſiderable Degree, they pour in a little Vine- 
gar upon it, and then a little Oil ; but this laſt may be added 
at the Beginning: When it is perfectly boiled, they ſprinkle 
it with powdered Salt, without any other Addition, ex- 
cept, perhaps, of a ſmall Quantity of Dill, or Leeks. Thus 
Galen, And this is the beſt Way of preparing Ptiſſan; and 
far to be preferred to that where many ſuperfluous Ingre- 
dients are unſkilfully added, in order to ſeaſon it; for ſome 
added Amylum, others Sapa; and ſome put Honey and Cumin 
to it, making of it an Hotch-potch, rather than a Ptiſan; and, 
perhaps, they had ſome Reaſon for thus preparing it, which 
might be with a View to attenuate its Groſſneſs, correct its 
Viſcidity, or diſcuſs its Flatulences. We who far excel the 
Antients in Delicacy, and, in point of 28 outdo 2 
himſelf, (who, Lib. 4. de Obſoniis, ſpeaks of thoſe ſuperfluous 
Seaſonings) deſpiſe them all, and are contented with putting 
thereto lp rar Almonds and Sugar, with a modera 
Quantity of Salt, which are indeed of ſome Efficacy agai 
the Groſineſs, 2 and Flatulency of the Barley ; but 
far inferior, in that feſpect, to Leeks and Dill, which are 
_ wy grateful to the Palate, but not a little conducive to 
Ptiſſana, thus boiled, as aforeſaid, is no longer called Pri/- 
ſana, but icon Xu ij pognue, ©* the Cream or of 
<« Ptiſſan, of, what is the ſame Thing, Ptiſ/ane Jus vel Suc- 
cus, the Broth, Gtuel, or Juice of Ptiſſan.“ Celſus uſually 
calls the Broth of entire Barley, boiled till it burſts, Cremor 


he of 


* 


Hippocrates, ſignify all three the fame Thing, that is, Ptifan 
not ſtrained : For if, after boiling, you ſtrain it, and ſet aſide 
the Liquor, this * is wei, of called entire Ptiſſan, nor 
Barley Ptifſan, nor fimply Ptiſſan, but only xv v 4-0 


- << the Juice of Ptiſſan.“ ' Thus Galen; Com. in Lib. de R. 


7. J. In Lib, 2. Eid. near the Beginning, this entire or 
unſtrained Ptifan is called Sh’ we x5iy, © thick Ptifan,” 


' Corraus, Foeſtus. 


See Hippocrates's Treatiſe, de Ratione Victu in Atutis, un- 
der the Article ALcati. | INE 
. PTOLEMAI CHIRURGI MEDICAMENTUM. The 
Name of a Medicine mentioned by Celſus, Lib. 6. Cup. 7; 

-Prottimazr EmPLAsTRUM. The Name of a Plater 
mentioned by Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. 36. 

ProLtEmet Eu CET SToMATICA. The Name of 
a Medicine calculated for the Mouth, and deſcribed by Mar- 
cellus Empiricts, Cap. 14. 


Prottmit Rtcrs CollLykiun; The Name of a Col- 


lyrium, mentioned by Aetius, Tetr. 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 110. 

_ PTOSIS, #1605, from vie, to fall. This imports fall- 
ing down, and is a Diſorder of the Eye · lid, tonfifting in the 
Deſcent of the ſuperior Eye-lid, either on account of a Palſy 
of the Muſcle; which elevate it; or a Flux of Humours, 
which depreſſes it. . . 

PTYALAGOGA, from va, Saliva, or Spittle ; and 
at to bring nay. Medicines which promote a Diſcharge of 
va. a 1 . 
PTYALISMOS; eJveaopls, A frequent arid copious 
Diſcharge of Saliva. Hippocrates. ho the (a 
generally ſignifies a Salivation excited by . 
TYAS. The Name of a Species of Aſp. See AsP1s; 


YELON, Ide The Saliva, Spit, or Spittle. See 


SPUTUM. (5 | | 

PTYGMATA, #]vſua]e, from deve, to fold. Folded 
Cloths. Celius Aurelianus, Perhaps what we call Stuphs. 
 PTYSIS, C A Defluxion of Humours upon the 
Thorax, or Lungs. Cœlius Aurelianus, Chron. Lib. 2. Cop. 7. 

Pr sis, alſo, implies Exputition, or Spitting. 

PTYSMA, Ae. The Spit, or ry ER up by 
Spitting, or Expectoration. 
= SMAGOGA. Medicines which promote a Diſcharge 
0 Iva. : 

PUBES. See ABpomen. =. 

PUBIS OS. See InnomiInaTa Oss Aa. 

PUCHAMIAS. The Name of a Tree which itn 
40 * bearing a Fruit like a Medlar, extremely aſtringent, 
whilſt immature ; but, when ripe, of a delicious Taſte. i 
Hit. Plant. | | 

PUDENDA. The private Parts in both Sexes. 

PUDENDAGRA. The Venereal Diſeaſe. 

PUERPERA. A lying-in Woman, TT 

PUFFINUS, A Sea-bird, which the French call à Ma- 
creuſe, that is reckoned in the Number of wild Ducks: It 
is dark-coloured, and flies heavily z but, when it has a 


mind to come haſtily away from a Place, the Bird ſuſtains itſelf 


upon the Ends of its Wings and Feet, and, in this manner, 
runs lightly and ſwiftly upon the Surface of the Water: This 
Bird feeds upon Inſects, Sea-weeds, and Fiſh : Its Fleſh is 
hard, and like Leather, eſpecially when it is ed; and, there- 


fore, it ſhould not be eaten but when young: This ſame Fleſh 


_ _ of Fiſh; and the Roman Catholics allow the Uſe 
of it in Lent, 4. | | | 
PUGILLUS. A Pugil. The eighth Part of an Handful. 
PULEGIUM. | | | 
The Characters are; . $47 | 
The Flowers, which are 4.94 ſmall, are diſpoſed in cloſe 
thick Whorles, and their upper Lip is entire: In other reſpects 
this Herb reſembles the Mentha, or Mint. 
Bierhaave mentions four Sorts of Pulegium; which are, 
1. Pulegium ; latifolium. C. B. P. 222. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
186. Pulegium. Offic. J. B. 3. 256. Raii Hiſt, 1. 533. * 
nop. 3. 235. Pulegium regium. Ger. 545, Emac. 671. Fu- 
legium allies Park. Theat. 29. Mentha —_ ſeu Pult- 
gium vulgare, Tourn. Inſt. 189. PENYROYAL. ; 
Penyroyal has many fibrous Roots; from which 
ſpring a great many ſmooth roundiſh Stalks, hardly able to ſup- 
port themſelves, but leaning vn the Ground, and a Pw 
ſmall Fibres, by which it roots itſelf in the Ground: It beat 
two fmalf, round, but yet pointed Leaves, at a Joint: The 
Flowers grow towards the upper Part of the Branches, c 
ing forth juſt above the Leaves, in thick cloſe Whorles ; 57 
are of à pale- purple Colour, ſmall and galeated, ſet in ſmall, 
ſomewhat downy Calyces, in which four ſmall Seeds. 
= whole Plant has 2 me ſtrong 8m ; and an hot — 
e: It grows frequent moiſt Commons, in 
Places iidy Water has Mod" al Winter, and flowers in 
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culiarly appropriated to the Female. Sex, being a 


provo / 
cundines : It, likewiſe, 


tities of Vinegar, Honey, and 


| Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 


and in Virtues agrees 
LEX. 2 Fl 


PUL 


in Gardens, where it grows tall and large: The whole Herb is 
uſed 


| Tt is hot and dry, of very ſubtile volatile Parts, = is pe- 
terine, 
ing the Menſes and Lochia, expelling the Birth and Se- 
mY warms and — — the 2 * 
the Colic and Jaundice, and is good againſt Coughs 
— of [ow 5 The Juice, or a ſtrong Decoction of the 
Leaves, ſweetened with Sugar, has been accounted a Specific 
againſt a whooping Cough. * | : 
Officinal Preparations are only the diſtilled Water and Oil. 
Miller's Bot. Off. _ 
This Plant, which is V 


trating Smell, gives a deep 
ſo hs it is SIE it contains a volatile, aromatic, and 


Salt, loaded with Acid; whereas, in the artificial, volatile, 


bitter, acrid, and of a very pene- 
incture of Red to the blue Paper; 


ah 


Thus this Plant is aperitive, hyſteric, and good for the Diſ- 
caſes of the Stomach and Breaſt; ſince it evacuates thoſe glu- 
tinous Sordes, which fill part of the Bronchia, and Veſicles of 
the Lungs ; eſpeci 
for lg (as Pig des obſerves) it purges, and procures Ex- 

oration, Tragus very much commends the Decoction of 
enyroyal in White-wine, for the Suppreſſion of the Menſes, 
and Fluor Albus. The Juice of this Plant, according to the fame 
Author, clears the Sight, and removes Lo. AMontanus 
preſcribed the Powder of Penyroyal, mixed with equal Quan- 
ater, for the Diſeaſes of the 

Eyes. The Conſerve of its Flowers and Leaves is goed for 
the Dropſy and Jaundice. Ray affirms, from Mr. Boyle, that a 
Spoonful of the Juice of Penyroyal is a good Remedy for the 
Chin-cough of Children, Cheſneau preſcribes a Glaſs of its 
Decoction for Hoarſenefs ; and adviſes to take it before going 
to Bed. Martyn's Tournefort, | 5 

2, Pulegium ; anguſtifolium. Ger. 546. Emac, 672, Rai 
Hiſt. 1. 534. C. B. P. 222. Boerh. Ind. alt. 186. Pulegium 
cervinum. Offic, Pulegium angu/lifolium ſiue Cervinum, Park. 
Theat. 30.  Pulegium cervinum anguftifolium. J. B. ER * 
Mentha aguatica 13 Folio. Tourn. Inſt. 190. R 
PENYROYAL. | 

This grows more erect than the common Penyroyal, with 
much longer and narrower Leaves, ſomewhat like Savory ; the 
Flowers grow in thick Whorles, like the former, and the $mell 
is much alike ; but this is rather pleaſanter. It grows in Pro- 
wence and Languedoc in France, and in divers Parts of tab). 

It has the ſame Virtues with the common Penyroyal, and is, 
by the Phyſicians about Montpelier, preferred betore it ; but is 
ſeldom or. never preſcribed here, or brought into our Shops. 
Miller's Bat. Off. | 

Pulegium; anguſtifolium 3 flore albo. H. R. Par. 
N aquatica, Satureiæ folio, fore allo. T. 190. 
4. Pulegium; latifolium; hirſutum; flore cœruleo. Baerh. 


Halt, this Acid is detained by the Salt of Tartar. 


Beſides the foregging Species of Pulegium, Dale mentions 
the following; ic 
PuLEGIUM ERECTUM. Offic. An. To latifolium 
alterum. C. B. P. 222, UPRIGHT PENYROYAL. 
This Plant grows in marſhy Places: The Herb itſelf is uſed, 
with the common Penyroyal. Dale. 


_ PULICARIA. A Name for the PsvLLIUM, 
PULMO. The Lungs. 
The Lungs are two large ſpongy Bodies, of a rediſh Co- 
Jour in Children, greyiſh in adult Perſons, and bluiſh in Old- 
age, filling the whole Cavity of the Thorax; one being 
ſeated in the Right Side, the other in the Left, parted by the 


Mediaſtinum and Heart, and of a Figure anſwering to that 


of the Cavity which contains them, that is, convex next the 
Ribs, concave next the Diaphragm, and irregularly flatted and 


depreſſed next the Mediaſtinum and Heart. 


hen the Lungs are viewed out of the Thorax, they r e- 


| .ſent, in ſome meaſure, an Ox's Foot, with the fore Part 


turned to the Back, the back Part to the Sternum, and the 


lower Part to the Diaphragm. | | 
They are diſtinguiſhed into the Right and Left Hung 3 and 
each of theſe into two or three Portions, called Zobz; of 


which the Right Lung has conn three, or two and an 


half, and the Left Lung two. The 


ight Lung is generally 


larger than the Left, anſwerably to that Cavity of the Breaſt, 


4 


- 
; 
4 


and to the Obliquity of the Mediaſtinum. 
At the lower 
Notch, or Sinus, oppoſite to the 
.therefore, never covered by that 
- Inſpirations ; and, conſequently, the Apex 
Pericardium may always ſtrike againſt the Ribs; the Lungs 
not ſurrounding the Heart in the manner 


ge of the Left Lung, there is an indented 
of the Heart, which is, 
„ eyen in the ſtrongeſt 
of the Heart and 


commonly taught. 


This Sinus is expreſſed in Eufachins's Tables. 
N 6 


if it is boiled with Honey and Aloes; 


The Cells, or 


2 UI. 


The Subſtance of the Lungs is almoſt all ſpongy, being made 
up of an infinite Number of membranous Cells, and of differ. 


ent Sorts of Veſlels, ſpread among the Cells, in innumerable 


Ramifications. 

This whole Maſs is covered by a Membrane, continued from 
each Pleura, which is commonly ſaid to be double; but what 
is looked upon as the inner Membrane, is only an Expanſion 
and Continuation of a cellular Subſtance, 5 


Broxcuia. 


The Veſſels which compoſe part of the Subſtance of the 
Lungs, are of three or four Kinds; the Air-veſſels, Blood- 
veſſels, and 2 17 8 775 To which we may add the Nerves. 
r Air - veſſels make the principal Part, are termed Bron- 
chia. | 
Thefe Bronchia are conical Tubes, compoſed of an infinite 
Number of cartilaginous Fragments, like ſo many irregular 
Arches of Circles, connected together by a ligamentary ela. ic 
Membrane; and diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as that the lower 
" infinuate themſelves within thoſe above them. 

hey are lined on the Inſide by a very fine Membrane, 
which continually diſcharges a muci 
Subſtance of the Membrane are a great Number of fmall 
28 and, on its 8 ide, HET longitudinal 
Lines, which appear to be partly fleſhy, an made up of 
an elaftic Subſtance of 0 Kind. K * K 

The Bronchia are divided in all Directions into an infinite 
Number of Ramifications, which diminiſh gradually in Size; 
and, as they become capillary, change their cartilaginous Strue- 
ture into that of a Membrane, Beſides theſe very ſmall Extre- 
mities of this numerous Series of Ramifications, we find, that 
all the ſubordinate Trunks, from the greateſt to the ſmalleſt, 
ſend out, from all Sides, a vaſt Number of ſhort capillary 
Tubes, of the ſame kind. ; * 


VISsIcuLÆ BRONCHIALES. 


Each of theſe numerous Bronchial Tubes is widened at the 
Extremity, and thereby formed into a ſmall membranous Cell, 
commonly called a /eficle : Theſe Cells, or Folliculi, are eloſely 
connected together in Bundles; each ſmall Branch producing a 
Bundle proportionable to its Extent, and the Number of its 
Ramifications. 3 

Theſe ſmall veſicular, or cellulous Bundles, are termed Lo- 
bules ; and as the great Branches are divided into ſmall Ramifi- 
cations, ſo the * Lobules are divided into ſeveral ſmall ones. 

eſicles, of each Lobule have a free Communi- 
cation with èach other; but the ſeveral Lobules do not commu- 
nicate ſo readily. | 5 | 

The Lobules appear diſtinctly to be parted by another cellulous 
Subſtance, which ſurrounds each of them, in proportion to their 
Extent, and fills up the Interſtices between them. This Sub- 
ſtance forms, likewiſe, a kind of irregular, membranous Cells, 
which are thinner, looſer, and broader, than the Bronchial 
Veſicles. | 2 

This Subftance is diſperſed through every Part of the Lungs; 
forms cellulous, or ſpongy Vaginz, which ſyrround the Rami- 
fications of the Bronchia and Blood-veſſels; and is afterwards 
ſpread over the outer Surface of each Lung, where it forms a 
kind of fine, cellular Coat, joined to the general Covering of 
that Viſcus. 4 : 

When we blow into this interlobular Subſtance, the Air com- 

eſſes and flattens the Lobuli ; and, when we blow into the 

ronehial V eficles, they prefently ſwell; and, if we continue 
to blow with Force, the Air ities, inſenſibly, into the inter- 
lobular Subſtance. We owe this Obſervation to M. Heluetius. 

All the Bronchial Cells are ſurrounded by a very fine reticular 


inous Fluid; and in the 


Texture of the ſmall Extremities of Arteries and Veins, which 


communicate, every Way, with each other. The greateſt Part 
of this admirable Structure is the Diſcovery of the illuſtrious 
Malpighi, Ak (0-292! 
BLoonp-VvESSELS. * 

The Hood -veſſels of the Lungs are of two Kinds; one 
common, called the Pulmonary Arteries and Veins; the other 
proper, called the Bronchial Arteries and Veins. _ * 

he Pulmonary Artery goes out from the Right Ventricle of 
the Heart; and its Trunk, having run almoſt directly upward, 
as high as the Curvature of the Aorta, is divided into two lateral 
Branches, one going to the Right Hand, called the Right Pul- 
monary. Artery ; the other to the Left, termed the Left Pul- 
monary. Artery. The Right Artery paſſes under the Curvature 


of the Aorta, and is, conſequently, longer than the Left 


They both run to the Lungs, and are diſperſed through their 

whole Subſtance, by Ramihcations nearly like thoſe of the 

Bronchia, and lying in the fame Directions. 2 
The Pulmonary. Veins, having been diſtributed through the 


Lungs, in the ſame manner, go out, on each Side, by two great 


ranches, 


Branches, which open laterally into the Reſervoit, or muſcular 

ag, of the Right Auricle. : 
—_ Ramifications- of theſe two Kinds of Veſſels in the 
Lungs are ſurrounded,” every-where, by the cellular Subſtance 


51, deſcribed above, is 


already mentioned, which, likewiſe, 505 them a kind of Va- D 


gina; and the Rete mirabile of Ma 


tormed by the capillary Extremities of theſe Veſſels. It muſt - 


be obſerved, that the Ramiſications of the Arteries are more nu- 
merous, and larger, than thoſe of the Veins, which, in all other 
Parts of the Body, exceed the Arteries, both in Number, and 


Size. 125 

Beſides theſe capital Blood -veſſels, there are two others, cal- 
led the bronchial Artery and Vein; the Artery has become wy 
famous, of late, by the Deſcription given of it by M. Rayſch. 
The Vein was doubted of, for ſome time; but it exiſts as really 
as the Artery, and may be eaſily demonſtrated. 


Theſe two Veſlels are very ſmall, appearing only like very fine 


Arteries 'and Veins hey ca the Aorta, Vena Cava, and 
their Branches; and they 

of nouriſhing the Lungs. 
Veins, eſpecially of the Arteries,” their Communications, or 
Ae with each other, and with the neighbouring Veſ- 


ſels, and, above all, the immediate Anaſtomoſis of the bronchial . 


Artery with the common pulmonary Vein, are of great Con- 
ſequence, in the Practice of Phyſic, 


to have no other Uſe, but that 
The Varieties in the Origins of the bronchial Arteries and 


PUL 


of the pulmonary Veins, and by the Trunk of the Bronchla, 
there is a pretty broad membranous Ligament, which ties the 
poſterior Edge of each Lung to the lateral Parts of the Ver- 
tebrz of the Back, from that Noot all the Way to the 


Tuch Ay on AsPiRA Artenta. 
. The Bronchia, already deſcribed, are Bratiches or Ramifica- 
tions of a oe wo. partly cartilaginous, hy yy” x membra- 
nous, called Trachea, or Aſpera Arteria. It 
riorly, in the lower Part of the Neck, whence it runs 
«down into the Thorax, between the two euræ, through the 


upper Space left between the Duplicature of the Mediaſtinum 
dehind the Thymus, * 


Faving reached as ſow a the Curvature of the Aorta, it di- 
vides into two lateral Parts, one towards he Right-hand, the 
other towards the Left, which enter the ngs, and are diſs 
tributed through them in the manner already faid. Theſe two 
Branches are called Bronchia,and that on the Right Side is ſhorter 
than that on the Left ; whereas the Right pulmonary Artery is 


The Trachea is made up of Segments of Circles, or cartila» 


ginous Hoops, Yiſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as to form a Canal 


but this Opening is filled by a ſoſt g 5 


open on the back Part, the Cartilageg not going quite round ; 
Anda | which 
completes the Circumference of the Canal, | 


be bronchial Arteries come ſometimes from the anterior + Each Circle is about the twelfth Part of an "EY in Breadt 
tre- 


Part of the Aorta deſcendens ſuperior, ſometimes from the firſt 
intercoſtal Artery, and ſometimes from one of the OEfophagzz. 
They go out, ſometimes, ſeparitely, towards cach Lu '; ſome+ 
times by a ſmall common "Trunk, which afterwards.divides to 


the Rig t and Left, near the Bifurcation of the Aſpera Arteria; 


and follow Ramifications of the Bronchia, 5 ; | 
The Left bronchial Artery comes often from the Aorta, and 
the Right from the ſuperiot Intercoſtal, on the ſame Side, be- 
cauſe of the Situgtion of the Aorta: There, is, likewiſe, an- 
other, which ariſes from the Aorta d 7, near the ſuperior 
Intercoſtal, and above the anterior Bronchialis. ; 
The bronchial Artery gives off a-ſmall Branch to the Auricle 
of the Heart, on the * Side, which communicates immedi- 
_ ately with the coronary Artery, Wo 
Y the Year 1719. I obſerved a very plain Anaſtomoſis be- 
tween ſome Branches of the Left pulmonary Vein, and of one 
of the Arteriz OEf which came from the firſt Left 
Intercoſtalis, together with a bronchial Artery of the fame 
. 1 | . 
Ky In that, or the following Year, I likewiſe obſerved an Anaſ- 
tomoſis between the Left bronchial Artery, and the Vena Ay- 
gos; and in April 1721. I ſaw an Anaſtomoſis between a Branch 
of this Artery, and the Body of the juſt- mentioned Vein. | 
Sometimes one bronchial Artery gives Origin to ſeveral ſu- 


perior Intercoſtals, and; ſometimes ſeveral} bronchial Arteries 


ſend off ſeparately the ſame Number of Intercoſtals. The 
brohnchial Veins, as well as Arteries, were known to Galen; 
theſe Veins are ſometimes Branches. of the Azygos, comin from 
the upper Part of the Curvature, or Arch. The Left Vein is 
ſometimes a Branch of the common Trunk of the Intercoſt 


of the ſame Side z and ſometimes both Veins are Branches of the 


Gutturalls. 


3 | Nenxves. 
The Lungs have. a t many Nerves diſtributed through 
them, by Filzments 88 the Ramifications of the 

Bronchia and Blood · veſſels, and are ſpread on the Cells, Coats, 
and all the membranous Parts of the Lungs. The Nervi Sym- 
patheticĩi medii, and majores, commonly called Nerves of the 
eighth Pair, or the Intercoſtals, form, behind each Lung, a par- 
ticular Intertexture, called Plexus pulmonaris, from - whence 
nervous Filaments go out, which communicate with the Plexus 
Cardiacus and Stomachicus. | 
Lrurkaric VESSELS. 


On the Surface of the human Lungs, between the external 
and cellular Coat, we obſerve ſomething that looks like lym- 
phatic Veſſels 5 but we ought to take care not to miſtake, for 
ſuch Veſſels, a tranſparent reticular Subſtance, obſervable on the 
Surface of the Lungs, after blowing ſtrongly into the Lobuli ; 
this Appearance being entirely owing to the Air which paſſes 
through the bronchial Veſicles into the interlobular Cells, and 
which, by ſeparating a certain Number of Lobuli, finds Room to 
lodge between them. The true lymphatic Veſſels of the Lungs 
are moſt viſible in Brutes; and in an Horſe, particularly, I have 
obſerved one of theſe Veſſels to run along 2 great Part of one Edge 
of the Lungs. r 
a LiIo AM ENT S. 
Under the Root of each Lung, chat is, under that Part form'd by 
the ſubordinate Trunk of the pulmonary Artery, by the Trunks 


Number of tranſverſe 14 which are deſtroyed when theſe 


and about a Quarter of that Space in Thickneſs ; their 
mities are round, and they are ſituated horizontally ahove each 


other, ſmall Interſtices being left between them, and the lower 
Edge of the ſuperior Segments being turned toward the upper 


f thoſe next below them. 


Ligament, fixed to their 
Segments united into one, bent alternately in 'two- different 
Places, according to its Breadth : Sometimes two are continuous 
in the ſame Manner. | | 

| The Canal of the Aſpera Arteria is lined on the Inſide by a 
particular Membrane, which appears to be partly fleſhy, or muſ- 

cular, and partly ligamentary, perforated by an infinite Number 

of ſmall Holes, more or leſs imperceptible, through which a 

muicilaginous Fluid continually paſſes, to defend the inner Sur 
W the Air which we 

This Fluid comes from ſmall glandular Bodies, dif 


0 „ "OA 
ey are all connected b kya, fron elaſtic membranous _ .. 
ges. I have obſeryed the firſt three 


_— the Subſtance of the Membrane, but eſpecially from 
G ſomething larger than the former, which lie on the 


outer or poſterior Surface of that ſtrong Membrane, by which 


the Circumference of the Canal is completed. The ſame Stru- 
ure is obſervable in the Ramifications of the Trachea, from 
the greateſt to the ſmalleſt, | | 


All the Veſſels of which the Lungs are principally c 


is, the pulmonary and bronchial Arteries and Veins ; accompany 
each other through this whole Viſcu. | 

They are diſpoſed, 3 in ſuch a manner, even to the 
laſt Ramifications, as that a ſubordinate Trunk or Branch of 


the Bronchia lies between the like Trunks or Branches of the 
pulmonary Artery and Vein; the 


diately joined to the Bronchia. In ſome Places theſe three Kinds 
of Veſſels touch eachother, in ſuch a manner, as to leave a tri- 
ular Space in the Middle, © | 


he Bronchia are divided into a very 8 Number of Ra- 
t 


mifications, and the laſt Branches are the Pedicles or Foot - 
ſtalks of the ſmall Lobuli, All the Lobuli are angular, oblong, 
broad, and thin; the Foot-ſtalks ſend out other ſmall membra- 


nous Pedicles, which are very ſhort, and terminate in the bron- 
chial r ell, of which they are Continuations. The 


ſubordinate Trunks and Ramifications detach a great Number 
of theſe Pedicles from their convex Surface. | 


When we blow into the Lungs, the bronchial Cells, neareſt 


their outer Surface, appear like ſmall Portions of round Ve- 
ſicles iy _ —_ \_ r N all the 22 Cells have 
ame ö ey are ali ang ular except 
D of 
When we examine a,Lung, without blowing it up, we find, 
that the cartilaginous Segnſents of the Bronchia lie ſo near, as to 
be 


in each other; and, in drawing out any Portion of 


the Bronchia by the two Ends, theſe Segments are parted, and 
the whole Canal is increaſed in Length z but it contracts again, 
by means of its claftic Membrane, as ſoon as that Force is 
1 
hen we 
n 


lame Lung, we meet with a great 
Veſſels are elongated: is an Obſervation made by Heb- 
veltus. 4 $4 


d u LE 


is ſituated ante - 


ompoſed 
that is, the Air-veſſels, or Bronchia; and Rlosd-Vveſſels, cha 


bronchial Veſſels being imme- 


rthwiſe, any Portion of the pulmonary | 
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By virtue of this Structure, all the Ramifications, both of 
the Bronchia, and pulmonary Arteries and Veins, have con- 
ſtantly the ſame Direction, whether the Lung be inflated, or 
collapſed ; and they contract in Length, without being either 
contorted, or my - In Expiration, theſe Veſlels are elongated, 
and ſhortened in Inſpiration. 
Theſe three Vellels lie in a ſort of cellular Vagina, which 
accompanies all their Ramifications, and is a Continuation of 
the interlobular Cells, or cellular Subſtance in the Interſtices of 
the Lobuli. "The Pellicuke which compoſe it, are, however, 
diſpoſed there, in a more regular manner, and more longitudi- 
nally, than in other Places; and thereby appear to form a true 
Vagina, 
When we blow through a Pipe, introduced ſo far as to touch 
immediately a Trunk of the Blood- veſſels, or Bronchia, the Air 
runs, at firſt, through all the Cells that lie neareſt that Trunk, 
or its Branches z but if we continue to blow, it inſinuates ĩtſelf 
through the whole interlobular Subſtance, 


BRONCHIAL GLANDS. 


* 


At the Angle of the firſt Ramification of the Trachea Arte- 


ria, we find, on both the fore and back Sides, certain ſoft, 


roundiſh, glandular Bodies, of a bluiſh, or blackiſh Colour, 
and of a Texture partly like that of the Thymus, and partly 


like that of the Glandulæ Thyroides. There are other Glands, 
of the ſame Kind, at the Origin of each Ramification of the 


Bronchia; but they decreaſe proportionably, in Number and 


Size: They are fixed immediately to the Bronchia, and co- 
vered by the interlobular Subſtance; and they ſeem to commu- 
nicate, by ſmall Openings, with the Cavity of the Bronchia. 
Tbe Prachen has ſeveral Coats; the outermoſt, or common, 
| Covering ſurrounds that Part of the Trachea which lies in the 
Thorax ; 'but out of the Thorax, this firſt Coat is derived from 
the aponeurotic Expanſions of the Muſcles of the Neck; and it 
is between this, and the following Covering, that the Glands, 
already mentioned, are ſituated. : 


The ſecond is a proper Coat, being a Continuation of the 


cellular Covering of the Lungs ; and the Pellicles thereof, near- 
eſt the cartilaginous Segments, ſerve them for an external Peri- 
chondrium. The third Membrane lies on the Inſide, adhering 
cloſely to the ſame Cartilages, and ſupplying, to theſe, the Place 
of an internal Perichondrium. of | 

The fourth Membrane is that which completes the Circum- 
ference of the cartilaginous Circles of the Trachea: It conſiſts, 
principally, of two Laminæ, or Strata, partly muſcular, and 
partly tendinous; the external, or poſterior, Lamina being made 
up of longitudinal Fibres ; and the internal, or anterior, of 
tranſverſe Fibres This Membrane is perforated by the ſmall 
Ducts of the above-mentioned Glands, which diſcharge a Fluid, 
when preſſed ; and, being examined through a Microſcope, 
they appear veſicular, or 'folliculous, much like thoſe of the 
Stomach. ” 125 5 

Ihe Ligaments between the cartilaginous Circles are very 
ſtrong, - and elaſtic ; and each of them is confined to two Car- 
tilages, without » communicating with any of the reſt ; being 
fixed to the. Edges of theſe Cartilages, much in the ſame man- 
ner as the intercoſtal Muſcles are inſerted in the Ribs. 

As the Bronchia penetrate into the Subſtance of the Lungs, 
they gradually loſe their Cartilages ; but the muſcular Lines, 
or Columnz, of Morgagni appear as much, and ſometimes 
more than before. "The two Planes above-mentioned con- 


tinue, likewiſe, to be viſible z and we obſerve very diſtinctly, f 


ſometimes, even without a Microſcope, a great many ſmall 
Holes in the Pedicles of the Lobuli, and bronchial Veſicles, or 
Cells, which open from within outwards, ' 
1 | % Urs, | | 
| Reſpiration is performed by Organs of two Kinds, one of 
which may be looked upon as active, the other as paſſive. The 
Lungs-are of the ſecord k Kind ; and'the firſt comprebends, prin- 
cipally, the Diaphragm; and intercoſſal Muſcles. | . 
As foon as the intercoſtal Muſcles begin to contract, the 
Arches of the Ribs are raiſed, together with the Sternum, and 
placed at a greater Diſtance from each other; by which means, 
the Cavity of the Thorax is enlarged on the two lateral and an- 
terior Sides. 2 1 
At the ſame Inſtant, the Diap 
toward a Plane, by two Motions, which are, apparently, con- 
trary; that is, by the Contraction of the Diaphragm, and the 
Dilatation of the Ribs, in which it is inſerted. "The external 
Surface of the Thorax being thus, in a manner, increaſed, and 
the Cavity of the Bronchia being, at the ſame time, and by the 
ſame means, leſs reſiſted, or preſſed upon, the ambient Air 
ields to the external Preſſure, and inſinuates itfelf into all the 
laces where the Preſſure is diminiſhed ; that is, into the Aſpe- 
ra Arteria, and into all the Ramifications of the Bronchia, all 
the Way to the Veſicles. "This is what is called Inſpiration. 
i 


* 
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is flatted, or brought 
ders of the Lun 


PUL 


This Motion of Inſpiration is inſtantaneous, and ceaſes in a 
Moment, by the Relaxation of the intercoſtal Muſcles; the 
elaſtic Ligaments, and Cartilages of the Ribs, bringing them 
back, at the ſame time, to their former Situation. is Mo- 
tion, by which the Ribs are depreſſed, and brought nearer each 
other, is termed Expiration. a 

The pulmonary Arteries and Veins, which accompany the 
Bronchia through all their Ramifications, and ſurround the 
Veſicles, tranſmit the Blood through their narrow capillary 
Extremities, and thereby change or modify it, at leaſt, in three 
different Manners. 

The firſt Change, ot Modification, which the Blood under- 
goes in the Lungs, is to have the Coheſion of its Parts broken, 
to be attenuated, pounded, and, as it were, reduced to Powder, 
The ſecond is, to be deprived of a certain Quantity of Serum, 
which tranſpires through the Lungs, and is what we commonly 
call the Breath. The third is to be, in a manner, re- animated, 
by the Impreſſion of the Air, whether the whole Body of the 
Air enters the Blood, whether the common Air is only the Ve- 
hicle of ſome finer Parts which are conveyed to it, or whether 
the Air only compreſſes, or Thakes the Blood, as it paſſes round 
the bronchial Veſicles in the reticular capillary Extremities of 
the Veſſels. | 

The Cartilages of the Aſpera Arteria, and Bronchia, ſerve, in 


general, to compoſe a Canal, the Sides of which will not fink in, 


or ſubſide, by Compreſſion, but will, nevertheleſs, yield to cer- 
tain Preſſures and Impulſes, without breaking. As theſe Carti- 
lages are not complete Circles, or Rings, and as their Circum- 
ferences are completed by" elaſtic Membranes, they allow of 
theſe Dilatations and Contractions, which modulate the Voice; 
and as they are connected by elaſtic Ligaments, of a conſider- 
able Breadth, the alternate Elongation and Contraction of the 
Bronchia is facilitated, in the Motions'of Reſpiration. Min- 
flow's Anatomy. 2 | 0 5 | 
.-PULMO MARINUS. Oe. Aldrov. Exang. 577. C. B. P. 
5. Jo E xang. 56. Bellon, Aquat. 438. Geſn. Aquat. 760. 
ondel. Aquat. 2. 131. Charlt. Exer. 68. SEA LUNGS, _ 
This Subſtance floats in the Sea; is of a pellucid bluiſh Co- 
lour, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, that of Cryſtal; and is ſo 
tender, that it can hardly be taken out of the Sea entire. When 
recently triturated, and uſed by way of Ointment, it cures 
Gouts and Chilblains. Dioſcor. Dale. 
This Subſtance, according to Lemery, in his Trait? des 
Dregues, contains a large Quantity of Oil, and of Salts; both of 


the volatile, and fixed Kind. It removes the Hairs, when ap- 8 


plied to any Part covered with them. A Lixivium, prepared of 
calcined Sea Lungs, with a large Quantity of Water, if drank, 
8 proper to diſſolve the Stone, excite the Menſes, and provoke 
rine. e 75 * Ws, 
PULMONARIA. . | 
78 
he Calyx is like a Tube, pentagonal, and quinquefid. 
The Flower is monopetalous, evlidrical in its * Part, and 
ſhaped like a-Baſon above, with its Margin cut into five round 
Segments. From the Sides of the internal cylindrical Part, 
which are neatly fimbriated, ariſe five Stamina. 8 
Boerhaaue mentions ſix Species of Pulmonaria; which are, 
1. Pulmonaria, vulgaris; latifolia ; flore albo. T. 136. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 19 3 Pulmonaria maculoſa. Offic, Ger. 662. Emac. 
808. __ 5-4 I * 75 Parad. 448. Pulmonaria Italo- 
rum ad Bugloſſam accedens. J. B. 3. 595. $8 um maculoſum 
Foe Pere latifolia, C. B. 5. — 940 OF 7 RU. 
SALEM. Bake 7 
The lower Leaves of this Plant are large and oval, five or fix - 
Inches long, growing on broad Foot- ſtalks, thick-ſet with fine 


 Hairs, of a deep Green above, and ſpotted with white Spots; 


but of a paler Green, and unſpotted, underneath. The Stalks 
riſe to be near a Foot high, having ſeveral ſmaller Leaves on 
them; and on their Tops grow ſeveral Flowers together, each 
in a long hairy Calyx, having their Brims appearing but a little 
above it, of a rediſh Colour, being fingle, and Cup-fafhion, 
cut at the End into five round Segments; and are each ſucceeded 
on four rough Seeds, growing in the Bottom of the Calyx. 

e Root is ſmall and fibrous. It is planted in Gardens, and 
flowers in May ; the Leaves are uſed. | 

This is accounted a pectoral, balſamic Plant, and good for 
Coughs, Conſumptions, 2 of Blood, and the like Diſor- © - 

: It is, likewiſe, put into Wound-drinks, and 

traumatic Decoctions; being agglutinating, and good to heal 
Wounds and Ulcers, and old Sores. Miller's Bot. Of. 

The Pulmonaria has a faltiſh, herby, glutinous Taſte, and 


reddens the blue Paper pretty much; it is very ſweetening. It 
is uſed in Ptiſans, and Broths made of Calves Lungs, for the Diſ- 
eaſes of the Breaſt, when the Spittle is ſalt, or purulent. Mar- 

tyn's Tournefort. 
2. Pulmonaria; Alpina; foliis mollibus, ſubrotundis ; flore 
caxuleo, T.'136. © Symphytum maculoſum. Dod. p. 135. = 
: KO - 


193. 
0 2060. 


- Hiſt. 
; LEH M. 


Plant. Vol. 1. | v4 Amos | . 
This Plant contains a mild, benign Juice; but is no more 


indicated. | 


adſcript. Boerh. | 
N 


PUTL 


3. Pulmonatiaz ſolis Ech, Ger, Ga. Emacs 808. Rai 


Hiſt. 1. 489. Synep. 3. 226. Tourn.'Inft. 136. Boerb. Ind. f. 


Pulmonaria 255 alia. Park. Parad. 248. Pulmonaria 
rubro flore, foliis Echii. J. B. 3. 50% Symphytum maculeſum 
ſeu Pulmonaria maxima, foliis\ quaſi Saccharo ogy > ii 


206. NARROW-LEAVED SAGE OF BET H- 
This Plant is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in May. 


Ad Leaves are only uſed, and, in Virtues, agree with thoſe of 


tum, minus, nen maculatum, Germanicum, angu/tifoliu 
ribus & rubentibus cœruleis. M. H. 3. 444. | 

5. Pulmonaria ; major; non maculoſa. FA B. 3. 4933 

6. Pulmonaria; Orientalis; calyce veſicario; foliis Echii; 
flore purpureo, infundibuliformi. T. Cor. 6. Boerh. Ind. alt 


the Sage of Jeruſalem. Dale. beg 
4. — folio non maculoſo. Cluſ. H. 169. — 2 
mM, 


efficacious in Diſorders of the Lungs, than Borage, or Houndſ- 
tongue, fince it is equally proper in all Diſorders where Me- 


dicines of a demulcent, emollient, and relaxing'Quality, are 


It is, like Mallows, of an emollient, conglutinating, conſoli- 
dating, moiſtening, and inſpiſſating Quality. The Flowers or 
Leaves are recommended in a Spitting of Blood, an Hectic, 


and a Phthiſis. It is claſſed among the vulnerary Plants, and 


accounted highly beneficial in Hoarſeneſs, and long-continued 
Coughs. Hence it is proper in a Pleuriſy, a Peripneumony, 
and Bede, where Expectoration is required. It procures a 
free Breathing, and is beneficial to the Kidneys. Hit. Plant; 


MONIA. The fame as PERIPNE UMONIA, 
PULPA. The'Pulp of Fruits. 5 


PULPEZIA. An #4 jaar 
PULS. The ſame as E xos. 

PULSATILLA. 2:3 

The Characters are; | 


The Root is fibrous and perennial; the Leaves are jagged, 
and ſurround the Stalk like a Crown, as in the Anemonordes, 
and Anemone. The Apex of the Stalk is expanded into a Pla- 
centa, whoſe Baſe has its Bottom ſurrounded with a naked, hex- 
apetalous Flower, furniſhed with very numerous Stamina, which 
ariſe from the Bottom of the Placenta within the Petals, The 
Ovary becomes a little globous Head, to which grow Numbers 
of little hairy Huſks; furniſhed with a long hairy Sheath, ending 
in a ſort of long lender — like a plumous Tail. 
Boer haaue mentions two Species of Pulſatilla; which are, 

1. Pulſatilla; folio craſſiore; & majore flore. C. B. P. 177. 
Tourn. Inſt. 284. Raii Synop. 3. 260. Boerh. Ind. A. 39. Put. 
ſatilla. Offic. —_— vulgaris, Ger. 314. Emac. 385. 
Park. T heat. 341. Raii Hiſt. 7.633. Pulſatilla Anglica purpu- 
rea. Park. Parad. 199. Pul, 57 purpurea cœruleaue. J. B. 
3. 400. PASQUE-F LOWER. ; | 
This Plant is fo acrid, that the mere Vapour of its Leaves, 
rubbed between the Fingers, ſeems to burn the Noſe, and 

netrate to the very Brain: It might be made uſe of in the Ls 
thargy ; the Leaves bruiſed are applied to Ulcers, but eſpecially 


to the Wounds of Horſes. 


By the chymical Analyſis this Plant yields ſome Marks of 


| Acidity, a great deal of Sulphur and Earth, and a little fixt, 


and no volatile concrete Salt.  Martyn's Tournefort. 
2. Pulſatilla; flore minore; nigricante. C. B. 
Feerb. Ind, alt. Plant. | 
PULSATIO. Pulſation; that is, a morbid Senſation of 
ſomething beating in any Part. Hence a ſort of Pain, attended 
with this ſort of Senſation, is called a pulſatory Pain. 
PULSILOGIUM. A Pulſe-watch, or Inſtrument to mea- 
ſure the Celerity of the Pulſe. Sanctorius is ſaid to be the firſt 


A 1577. 


Inventor of this Machine; and Sir John Floyer has wrote a 


Treatiſe expreſl this Subject. 
PULSUS. 1 l | | 
No Doctrine has been involved in more Difficulties than that 
of Pulſes ; ſince, in giving a phyſiological Account of them, 
Phyſicians have ſpore quite oppoſite Sentiments; whilſt ſome 
doubt whether the Pulſe is owing to the Syſtole, or the Diaftole ; 
as, alſo, whether the Motion of the Heart and Arteries is one 


* 


and the ſame for a Moment of Time: Others, eſpecially among 


the Antients, mention an incredible Number of different Pulſes, 
moſt of which can neither be felt by the Touch, nor compre- 
hended by the Mind. Others run into the oppoſite Error, and 
will only admit of two or three different Kinds of Pulſes, 
Others take different Kinds of Pulſes for one and the ſame Spe- 
cies, whilſt others aſſert, that their Diſtinction is abſolutely ne- 
ceſiary, to prevent Confuſion and Blunders in Practice. Thus 
many of the Moderns affirm a quick and frequent Pulſe to be 
the fame ; whilſt others maintain, that the Diſtinction between 


Pulmonaria anguſtifolia rubente 'caeruleo fm. C. B. P. 


o j — 
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chem is of the laft Importe nce in Practice. A vehementgſttong 
large, and quick Pulſey are now-and-then faid to be of che ſame 


Species; whilſt others will have them to be entire! 


diſtin& : 
And, indeed, if we conſult Experience, we ſhall hardly ever find 


two Phyſicians agreeing in their Appellations of the Patient's 


Pulſe. 
reſpect to the 


The Opinions of the Learned are no lefs various, with 
ſe of the Doctrine of the Pulſes in Practiee; 


whilſt ſome aſſert, that they are highly fallacious Signs in moſt 


Diſordets, and can only be of Uſe in ſome Fevers; 


whilt 


others aſſert the Knowledge of Pulſes ſo neceſſary to u praRtical 
Phyſician, that he cannot, without it, form à certain Pro- 


gnoſtic; eſpecially with reſpect to latent Diſeaſes; for 


which 


eaſon, they, with the Chineſe, greatly eſteem the Knowledge 
of the Pulſes ; and maintain, that they ought to be, for a long 


time, accurately explored, in various 


rts of the Body. But, 


in all Probability, the Origin of thoſe Differences is, that the 
Antients were ignorant of the Circulation of the Blood, and 


invented different Species of Pulſes, from the 
abſtracted Differences of 


r | 
ſolid Body, at difterent Times, 

variouſly impelled. But as the Moderns have rarely applied the 
Doctrine of the Circulation of the Blood to Pathology 


and 


Practice, ſo they have reſted contented: with the Rules of the 


Antients, with reſpect to Pulſes, without attempting 
ences, from the Diſcovery 


Account of their Nature-and Di 


a juſt 


of the Circulation of the Fluids. But, to __ Foundation for 


Certainty in this Point, and prevent future 


lation of the Bloody ſhew the Nature, 
ctical Uſe of Pulſes .. 
But, before we proceed to 


. 
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iſtakes, T- ſhall, 
from the Laws of Mechanics, and eſpecially from the Circu- 
Differences _—_ 


this; we ſhall; for the ſake of A- 


curacy and Connection, give the Phyſiology, or natural Conſti- 
tution, of the Pulſe; that the Truths connected with it may 
be the better diſcovered and explained. But here a-Controyerly 
occurs; which is, Whether the Motion of the Heart be the 
ſame with the Pulſe ; or whether; at the ſame time the Heart 
is in its Syſtole,. the Arteries are ſo too, and the Syſtole of the 
Heart and Arteries is the true Pulſe z or, rather, whether the 
Syftole of the Heart, and Diaſtole of the Arteries, are not recipro- 
cal; or whether, when the Heart is in its Syſtole, the Arteries are in 
their Diaſtole ; and whether the Pulſe is not the 8yſtole, but, 
rather, the Diaſtole, of the Arteries. Sennertus, in his Inflitut. 
Lib. 3. Part 1. Set. 4. Cap. 1. embraces the former of theſe 
Opinions; and informs us, that the Heart and Arteries are di- 
lated, and contracted, at one and the ſame time; and that it is 


\raſh, not to acquieſce in the Evidence of 'Senſe, He 


ſeems, 


indeed, in the Part now quoted, to oppoſe his own Opinion, 
by a Doubt conveyed to his Reader, in the following manner : 
«© If, at the ſame time in which the Heart is contrafted, and 
„ expek its Contents, the Arteries were alſo contracted; it 
© would follow, that the Arteries could not receive the Blood; 
sand, on the contrary, that at the time the Heart and Ar- 
<< teries are at once dilated, the Heart could not receive the 
«© Blood from the Arteries; becauſe theſe mutual Attractions 


« would hinder each other.“ 


Yet he anſwers this Doubt, in 


the following manner, by telling us, That no Diſadvantage 
* ariſes from this, ſince the Arteries are not ſo compreſſed, and 


„ ſhut up, as that they are abſolutely 
nothing; but ftill retain a ſufficient Cavity for receivi 


capable of receiving 


that 


« which is tranſmitted by the Heart; as, alſo, that the Heart 


«© receives Blood from 


e Lungs; and that the Arterjes not 


6 only. receive Blood from the Heart, but, alſo, from the ad- 


the juſteſt Notions of the Circulation of the Blood ; of 


Sennertus was ignorant. 


«6. jacent Parts, and the Veins, in their Dilatation.“ But tis 
620 to perceive, that this Doctrine is entircly inconſiſtent with 


| which 


But it is ſurprifing;that ſome, ſufficiently acquainted with the 
Circulation of the Blood, ſhould tread in the Steps of Senner- 
tus, and aſſert, that the Motion of the Heart, in its Syſtole, is 


the ſame with the Motion of the Arteries perceived in t 
and that 


Pulſe 3 


the Syſtole of the Heart, by way of Eminence, denotes 


the Pulſe: By this means, they pretend to refute thoſe who 
aſſert, that the Motion of the Heart and Arteries is not the fame, 
but alternate. Tr is, alſo, ſurpriſing, that ſo great Men as 
Galen, and Fohannes Baptiſta Montanus, in Lil. 1. de Pulſibus 
age. Cap. 5. ſhould affirm, that the Syſtole, or Contraction 


the Pulſe cannot be percei 


ved; but even reject the Opinion of 


thoſe who believe, that when the Pulſe vibrates,the Arteryis in its 
Diaſtole. But we aſſert, with almoſt all the Moderns, that the Pulſe 
is nothing but the Dilatation or Expanſion of the Arteries by 
the Blood: protruded, by the Contraction of the Heart, fror 
its Left Ventricle, into the Arteries, which are ſtretched and d 

' lated by the Impulſe of the Blood coming from the Heart, anc 
communicated to the whole Fluids; then, after their Dila- 


tation, 


not only recoil, and are reftored to their former i- 


gure, but are, alſo, in ſome meaſure; farther contracted, and, 
with a new Impulſe, propel the Blood more into the minute, 
Arteries and Origins of the Veins: For, according to Bellini, 

N an 
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in Tragt. de-Pulſbus, the Arterics have a double Motion, the 
one oak the Impreflions they make on the Finger; 


aud the other a Contaaction, or receding from the Finger ; 


' which, according to Galen, is not to be perceived without great 
Difficulty : For the Circulation of the Blood, on which bite 
depends, is carried on, without Intermiſſion, by the reciprocal 
Motions of the Heart and Arteries: Nor, without theſe, can 
the Motion of the human Fluids be accounted for. When, 
therefore, the Heart is in its Syſtole, and expels its Contents, 
the Arteries are in their Diaſtole, and receive them. 50, alſo, 
when the Arteries, in conſequence of the large Number of ſpi- 
ral and muſcular Fibres, of which they conſiſt, contract them- 


ſelves, the Veins and Heart are in their Diaſtole, and receive 


the Blood from the Arteries. Galen entertained the ſame Opi- 
nion, which excellently quacrates with the Circulation of the 
Blood, For, in Lib. 7. Anatom. adminiftr, he tells us, That 
the Pulſation of the Heart and Arteries ts ſuch, that when the 
Hart is filled, the Arteries are emptied ; and when the Heart is 


emptied; the Arterics are filled. Fernelius is, alſo, of the ſame 


inion : For, ſays he, the Pulſe conſiſts of a Syflele and Di- 
lol“; the latter is a Dilatation or Expanſion of the Artery et 
ay z whereas the former is 4 Contracttion or Suhſiding of it in 


wu Dimenſion. | 


ith reſpect to Pulſes, there is no ſmall Difference of Opi- 
nions and. Sentiments; for almoſt all the Antients maintained, 


that all the Species of them were diſtin&t, and different from 


each other; whereas ſome of the Moderns take the quick, and 
the frequent, Pulſe for one and the ſame, as is ſufficiently ob- 
vious from their Works. Others, fond of being thought un- 
commonly wiſe, diſſent from them; and affirm, that there is 
ſo great a Diſtinction between them, that a practical Phyſician 
would look upon the Man as a Fool, who ſhould give them out 
for the ſame Pulſe. But, in order to get clear of all Doubts 
and Difficulties, we ſhall more accurately inveſtigate this Mat- 
ter. The Antients, then, were unanimouſly of Opinion, that 
ſince the Pulſe was a local Motion, whatever was requiſite to 
the latter, or could be affirmed or denied of it, was, of courſe, 
applicable to the former. Now, according to Galen and Sen- 
nertus, five Things are requiſite to local Motion: Firſt, a 
moving Caufe. Secondly, Space through which the Body 
is moved. Thirdly, the Time conſumed during the Motion, 
Fourthly, Reſt, when Bodies, moving in oppolite Directions, 
meet. And, fifthly, the Inſtrument by which the Motion js 
formed. From theſe they-deduce the ſimple Differences of 
ulſes. Upon the moving Cauſe depend Vehemence and Weak- 
neſs ; hence a vehement, or weak, Pulſe are produced. On 
the e or Quantity of the Diſtention, or Dilatation, depend 
the Greatneſs and Smalneſs of the Pulſe. On the Time in 
which the Artery performs its Motion, depend the Quickneſs 


and Slowneſs of the Pulſe. According as the Artery remains long 
or ſhort in a State of Reſt, the Pulſe is ſaid to be frequent, or 


rare. And from the Organ of the Pulſe, which is the Artery, 
nd which is * and ſometimes ſofter, ariſes a 
oft and hard Pulſe. | | | 
But though Sennertus, in his [nflitut. defines a quick Pulſe to 
be, when the Artery, in a Jhart time, performs its Motion; 
yet he afterwards confeſſes, that the Celerity of the Pulſe can- 
not be eſtimated by Space, becauſe that Space cannot be known 
by the Touch; for which Reaſon, in defining a quick Pulſe, 
he orders us to regard the Quality of the Motion ; whether, for 
Inſtance, it is briſk, or flow. Hence Fernelius, and ſome 
others, have defined. a quick Pulſe, ſuch an one as, in a ſhort 
time, diſtends the Artery; and a flow Pulſe, that which pro- 
duces the ſame Effect in a long time. Bellini, in Traci. de 
Pulſibus, informs us, That it is a quick Pulſe, which, upon the 
Application of the Finger, per ſiſis a very ſhort time; whereas a 
Pulſe continues longer. According to Sennertus, Fernelius, 
and others, it is a frequent Pulſe which has a ſhort Time of 


Reſt, or in which there is but a ſhort Time interpoſed between 


each Diaſtule; a rare Pulſe is that which has a hay State of 
Reſt, or in which there is a long Time between one Diſtention 
of the Artery and another ; or a frequent Pulſe is that which, 
in a ſhort time, diſtends the Artery, and becomes perceptible to 
the Touch; whereas a rare Pulſe only produces theſe Effects at 
longer Intervals. The Word Frequency cannot, however, be 
8 applied to Motion $ but the Celerity or Slowneſs, the 

tenſion or Remiſſion, of the moving Force are properly com- 


* 


petent to Motion ; ſince every Degree of Motion is to be eſti- 


nted by its Celerity or Intenſion, and its Slowneſs or Remiſ- 
ie: But one Motion, conſidered in itſelf, cannot be ſaid to be 
. frqvent, or rare; but chis Difference only holds, with reſpect 
1 the Plurality and Number of Pulſations happening in a cer- 


mpulſe, is faid to be frequent, when, in half an Hour, Water 
is an hundred times forced from a Syringe ; whereas the Motion 


Is (aid to be rare, when the Water is forced from it only thirty 
zimes during half ag. Hour. Thus, when a Globe, tor In- 


— 


yn determined Time. Thus, for Inſtance, the Motion, or 


PUTL 


ſtance, is impelled, the Celerity of the Impulſe may juſtly take 
place, with reſpe& to each Stroke; and yer theſe. Strokes de ap- 
plied more rarely, or at longer Intervals; and thus any Stroke, 
lied to 'a Globe, — remiſs, or ſmall, with reſpect to. 
iolence, and yet frequently repeated. - 

This Doctrine holds excellently in thoſe Motions which are 
not continual, but have certain Intervals of Reſt, and in which 
this DiſtinRion is of ſingular Uſe ; fo that quick and frequent 
Pulſes ought not to be joined and confounded with each other, 
But 'tis far otherwiſe--in the Motion of the Arteries, which is 
continual, and requires no Reſt, in order to carry on a con- 
tinual Circulation of the Blood from the Heart to the Arteries, 
2 theſe to the Veins, and from theſe to the Heart again, 

t is not to be imagined, that, when after the Pulſe, or Dilata- 
tion of the Artery, no Motion or Stroke is perceived by the 
Touch, the Artery becomes inactive; and remains in a State 


of Reſt, ſince we have already ſhewn, that, immediately after 


its Dilatation, it not only by its proper elaſtic Force, but, alſo, 
in conſequence of the Influk of the Spirits into its muſcular 


| Fibres, recoils, and is contracted; by which Contraction the 


Blood is forced into the Veins, and afreſh Dilatation of the 
Artery immediately ſucceeds. Hence the Pulſe may juſtly be 
compared to a Pendulum, which performs à continual ofcilla- 
tory Motion ftom one Side to another, without any percepti- 


ble Reſt. With reſpe& to this continual Motion, which the 


Antients did not underſtand, but which is ſufficiently compre- 
hended by the Moderns, there ariſes a Diſpute, whether Fre- 
= „ and Celerity, 1 7 * to the Pulſe, are ſeparate and 


iſtinct from each other. We ſhall now examine this Difficulty 


In order to prevent Miſtakes : When, therefore, in a Quarter 


of an Hour, a Phyſician counts two thouſand Pulſes in a Patient, 
he calls the Pulſe preternaturally frequent ; when, during the 
ſame time, he in another Patient counts only a thouſand Strokes, 
he pronounces the Pulſe rare. Now, if another Phyſician, be- 
ing call'd, ſhould denominate the frequent Pulſe quick, and 
the rare one ſlow, the Queſtion is, Which of them is in the 
right ? I anſwer, Both ; for, ſince the Motions of the Heart and 
Arteries conſiſts in their continual Syſtole and Diaſtole, it is 
1 that, — ſmall Portion of Time, the Number 
of Pulſes ſhould increaſe, and be obſerved greater, unleſs every 
Syſtole and Diaſtole of the Atteries ſhould become more 
briſk and intenſe, that is, be performed in a ſhorter time; juſt as 
we obſerve in the Vibrations of Pendulums, which, the more 


numerous are in a certain time, the more ſhort and quick 


they muſt of courſe be ; for *tis to be obſerved, that the Ce- 
lerity of one Pulſe by itſelf cannot be perceived, becauſe it 
hardly laſts an Inſtant. Hence Sylvizs, that happy Practitioner, 
in Prax. Med, Lib. 1. Cap. 19. informs us, That the Ce- 
<< lerity of the Pulſe can be conceived in the Mind, though 
not eſtimated by the Touch. Bellini, alſo, in Tr. de Pul- 


fibus, ſpeaks in the following manner: A quick Pulſe, be- 


«*« cauſe it affects the Touch but for an Inſtant, in a State but a 
little receding from a natural one, either does not happen at 
<< all, or, if it does, cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the Touch, 
6 ſince the natural Dilatation of the Artery hardly laſts an in- 
<« ſtant. Much leſs can the Celerity of the Pulſe be percepti- 
dle in a preternatural State. Hence tis obvious, that a 
Pulſe cannot be called frequent, unleſs it is, at the ſame time, 
accompanied with Celerity ; nor guic4, unleſs it is frequent 3 
— Sroke cannot be eaſily diſtinguiſhed with reſpe& to 
Celerity. Hence Schelhammer, in Tr. de Pulſibus, juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that the Frequency of the Pulſe is not to be found with- 
out a concomitant Celerity. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, wh 
in phyſical Authors we never read of a frequent and flow Pulſe 
accompanying each other, or of a quick and rare Pulſe going 
hand-in-hand ; which Species of Motions may eaſily be con- 
ceived to happen in an interrupted Motion, but can never oc- 
cur in one of the continued and uninterrupted Kind. Hence 
it follows, that the various Species of Pulſes are by no means 
to be refer'd to the Nature of any local Motion, or Impulſe of 
a Body, ſo as to lay a Foundation for aſſerting that of the 
Pulſe, which can be affirmed of ſuch a local Motion ; for the 
Antients were ignorant of the Circulation of the Blood, from. 
which all the Species and Differences of Pulſes ought to be 
ſought, and accounted for. | 

Tis ſufficiently known, that almoſt all Phyſicians, both an · 
tient and modern, conſtitute a peculiar Difference between a 
quick and a vehement Pulſe, ſince they call the former intenſe, 
quick, and briſk, and its Oppoſite remiſs; and the latter frong 
and robuſt, and its ite weak and languid. And as they 
deduce the Celerity of the Pulſe from its Motion performed in 
a ſhort time, ſo they derive its Vehemence from the ſtrong or 
weak Force of the moving Cauſe. But a conſiderable Diffi- 
culty occurs here; Which is, whether a quick Pulſe may not, 
alſo, be called @ vehement one, and accounted as ſuch, ſince 
Celerity, in the Opinion of all Mathematicians, is nothing but 
an increaſed, or more intenſe, moving Force. But an Increaſe, 

| -. or 


4 


or an Intenſion of the moving Force, or Celerity, is capable of 
ucing conſiderable Effects, or of overcoming a great Re- 

Now the Vehemence of Motion 2 properly 
applied with reſpect to the Effects, when, for Inſtance, by the 
Action of the moving Cauſe, a large Quantity of moveable and 
reſiſting Matter is removed. Hence all who are Maſters of 
ſtatical and mechanical Learning, agree, that the Celerity of a 
ſmall Body may be able to remove a large Weight or Bulk of 
Matter, fince tis certain, that a Globe of a certain Diameter, 
moving with double Celerity, produces more conſiderable Effects, 
than a Globe of double the Diameter, moving with leſs Celerity. 

Beſides, tis remarkable what ſurpriſing Effects are produced 

ſome of the moſt ſubtile Bodies, ſuch as Air, Ether, and 
ire, when in a quick and rapid Motion, Galen, in Lib. 3. 
de Different. Pul/. A . ſeems to think, that the Celerit 
and Vehemence of a Pulſe are not much different from 
other, as he informs us in the following manner: The Word 
« Vabemence, ſays he, is commonly uſed in order to expreſs 
c“ ſome ſtrong, and, at the ſame time, quick Action; and the 
<< Perſons who perform ſuch Actions, are called opodegi.”” The 
fame Author, alſo, informs us, in the Part laſt quoted, that if 
he had a Power of giving Names to the Pulſes, he would call 
the ſunple Quality, or Difference, of ſuch Pulſes as reſiſt the 
Touch, Force or Strength, or ſome ſuch thing; and the Dif- 
<« ference compounded of this Strength, and the Celerity, Ve- 
« hemence.”” But becauſe the Word Vebemence is, by moſt Phy- 
ſicians, uſed to expreſs one of the ſimple Differences of Pulſes, 
thinks it is to be retained, and not changed. But that this Af- 
fair may be rendered more clear and perſpicuous, we are here, 

according to the Principles of Statics and Mechanics, to ſu 

poſe that Vehemence may be conſidered in a double be cs 
either with reſpect to the Body in Motion, or with reſpect to 
the Augmentation of the moving Force, In general, Motion 
is ſaid to be vehement, when it has great Force, produces great 
Effects, or overcomes much Reſiſtance, Hence a Pulſe is ſaid 
to be vehement, which makes a ſtrong Impreſſion on the Hand 
which feels it; whereas, that is called languid and weak, 
which affects the Hand in a faint and languid manner. But 
Vehemence, with reſpect to the Body in Motion, is, when either 
its Quantity of Matter, or its ay, HW is great. Hence 
a Body of great Bulk, and moving Force, is of great Force 
when put in Motion, or produces a vehement Motion. 

The Word Yehemence is, alſo, applied to the Increaſe of the 
Motion, that is, when it becomes briſk, intenſe, and quick, 
Hence tis obvious, that a very ata pry by being = 
into a quick Motion, produce very conſiderable Effects; but 
that a ſtill more conſiderable Efficacy is exerted, when the 
Quantity of Matter, and the Celerity of Motion, concur, 
Though, therefore, according to Galen, a quick Pulſe, con- 
ſidered in itſelf, is never free from Vehemence, yet that Pulſe 
is only properly and ftriftly called vehement, where a large 
Quantity of Spirits animate the Fibres of the Heart, This 
Pulſe, when without Celerity, is called frong ; but, when accom- 
panied with Celerity, vehement, and at the ſame time large, 
when not a ſmall, but a great Quantity of Blood is forced into 
the Arteries by one Syſtole of the Heart; and then, which is the 
Sign of a vehement Pulſe, it beats the Finger ſtrongly, and 
with a kind of Violence. But becauſe it is not neceſſary, that 
under a quick Syſtole of the Heart there ſhould always be a 

reat Quantity of Strength or Spirits, nor that the Blood ſhoyld 
ways be expel'd copiouſly, but few Spirits are often ſufficient, 
hence the Artery is not in this Caſe forcibly ſtruck, though the 
Pulſe is at the ſame time quick. | 

Since. the Antients, as we have already obſerved, deduced 
the Species of Pulſes from the Nature of local Motion, and 
 feigned as many Species of Pulſes as there are Species of Mo- 
tion; ſo there are, eſpecially in Galen, numberleſs Differences 
of ſimple and compound Pulſes deſcribed with reſpect to Time, 
Space, Inſtrument, Order, Equality, Proportion of Strokes, 
and moving Force, But afterwards, when they found theſe 
ſpeciouſly contrived Differences either incemprehenſible, or uſe- 
leſs in Practice, they juſtly exploded and diſcarded them. Thus 

ch. Bapt. Montanus, in Confil. 256. frankly conſeſſes, that 
— was ignorant of the minute Differences of the Pulſes; and 
tells us, that he believed Galen had ſomething of the Greet 
Subtilty about him, and laugh'd in his own Mind, when 
be was reducing the Kinds of Pulſes to their ſeveral Species. 
He afterwards adds, that theſe Differences may poſlibly 
be conceived in the Mind, yet they are not all perceptible b 
the Touch. Gaſpar Hoffman, in Inſtitut. ſpeaks in the fol- 
lowing manner: be ſhort Compendium of Goldaldinus, de 
« Pulfibus, is, in my Opinion, preferable to the three Vo- 
<< lumes of Galen, concerning the Difference, Cauſes, and 
4 Prognoſtics, of Pulſes. Theſe laſt Works I take to be 
« Herophilean Subtilties, which he might have invented, not 
only when young, but, alſo, when he had the Advantage 
©« of Experience and Practice. This Opinion I was induced 


< to entertain by Afontanus, in Canfil. 257.” I was told by 4 
Friend in Italy, who heard the Account from the Mouth of 
Barthelomeus Schwalbius himſelf, a celebrated Phyſician of 
Prague, that this Practitioner was content with three Differ- 
ences of Pulſes, an equal, and an unequal ; a quick, and a flow ; 
a ſtrong, and a weak. Plempius, alſo, in Fundam. Medic. Lib. 
5. Seat. 2. 2. tells us, That Phyſicians trifle egregi- 
*« ouſly about Pulſes, ſince the Subtilty of ſome of their Minds 
% had induced them to conſtitute Differences of Pulſes, which 
© could not be perceived by the Senſes. ** The celebrated Wel- 
ſehius, in Oper. tells us, That, in the whole Doctrine of 
«« Pulſes, many things uncertain, ſuperfluous, and imaginary, 
<< have long ago been diſcovered by the Learned, who eto 
4 ſerved a quite different Motion in the Circulation of the 
«© Blood, which they aſcribe to the Pulſation and vital Force 
« of the Heart, whilſt others attempt to account for it by 
«© Inventions of their own, rather than by mechanical Reaſons.“ 
Sylvius has reduced the numerous Differences of Pulſes invents 
ed by the Antients, to three Heads, that is, the Strength, the 
Largeneſs, and the Frequency, of the Pulſe. By a ſtrong Pulſe, 
he means one of the vehement Kind, which with a certain 
Force ftrikes the Finger that touches it. The weak Pulſe is, 
when it gently, or ſlightly, affects the Finger. The large Pulſe 
is, when the Artery is dilated much; and the ſmall, when it is 
only a little dilated, or expanded. The frequent Pulſe is, when, 
in the ſame Space of Time, the Pulſations happen oftenct than 
at other times, or more frequently than in other Patients. And 
the rare Pulſe is, when the Strokes or Pulſations of the Artery, 
happen leſs often than they uſed to do, 
ut, that we may reduce things to the better Order, and eſta- 

bliſh the genuine Differences of Pulſes, which occur in Practice, 
both in a natural and preternatural State, we muſt, firſt, from 
the Principles of Mechanics, ſuppoſe that all Motion is quick 
or ſlow ; for Celerity and Slowneſs are genuine Properties of 
Motion. Hence Galen, in Lib. de Pulſibus ad Brunei, N 3. 
juſtly informs us, that Celerity ànd Slowneſs properly be ng 
to Motion; that the former is a briſk, and the latter a flow 
and remiſs Motion ; and that from theſe we were to form a 
kind of comparative Judgment concerning the natural Pulſe: 
Secondly, all Motion is performed in a large, or in a reſpec» 
ively ſmall ; and is conſequently either vehement, or lan- 
guid. Thirdly, with reſpe& to Order, Motion is either equal 
or unequal ; and the Equality is to be underſtood, both with 
reſpect to Time or Celerity, and with reſpe& to Magnitude or 
Vehemence. And, fourthly, with reſpect to the moveable 
Body, Motion is either great or ſmall. 

| Now we ſuppoſe, that the Motion of the Heart and Arteries 
is continual, and conſiſts of the reciprocal Syſtole and Diaſtole 
without any Interruption ; for which Reaſon, every Pulſe 
either large or ſmall. The is, when much Blood is by 
one Contraction of the Heart thrown into the z in con- 
ſequence of which, its Dilatation is large and full. The ſmall 
Pulſe is, when, in conſequence of little Blood forced into the 
Artery by one Syſtole of the Heart, the Expanſion of the for» 
mer is but ſmall and inconſiderable. Beſides, the Pulſe is either 
quick or flow. The quick is produced, when the Heart quick» 
ly, and in a ſhort time, contracts itſelf, and throws the Blood 
into the Artery. The flow, on the contrary, is, when the Con- 
traction of the Heart requires a longer Lime, or when the 
Conveyance of the into the Artery laſts conſiderably 
long. But, as, in every Pulſe, the Degrees of Celerity 
Slownefs-cannot be accurately eſtimated and computed, beca 
they happen in a Moment, hence, from the Frequency, that 
is, when, during the ſame time, the Expanſion: of the Artery is 
obſerved oftener than at other times, the Celerity of Pulles 
ought to be determined ; but in ſuch a manner, that the Fre» 

uency be only made the Sign, Characteriſtic, or Meaſure, of the 
Cala, and the Rareneſs of the Slowneſs z becauſe Frequency 
is not be to any Motion, conſidered in itſelf. But, in 3 


continual Motion, which, however, conſiſts of different Species, 
a Syſtole, for Inſtance, and a Diaſtole, where one is perceived, 
and the other not, we ought in Juſtice to make an Eſtimate of 


the Celerity from the large Number of the perceived Motions, 
or Strokes. Thirdly, the Pulſe is either equal or unequal ; 
equal, when there is an exact Equality with reſpect to the Ce- 
lerity or Frequency of the ſucceeding Pulſes, as, alſo, with 
reſpect to their Largeneſs and Smalneſs. The Pulſe is ſaid to 
be unequal, when one Stroke is large, and another ſmall and 
weak ; or when one is quick, and the other very flow ; fo that 
the Pulſe ſeems to be intermittent, though the Intermiſſion of 
the Pulſe may be more properly referred to that LN of In- 
equality which conſiſts in a great Slowneſs, Fourthly, the Pulſe 
is either vehement and ſtrong, or weak : The vehement Pulſe 
is, when the Syſtole of the Heart is performed by a large Quan- 
tity of moving Force, or Spirits; and the weak, when the 
Heart is contraQed by a ſmall Quantity of Spirits, f 
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7 The Differences, formed by the Ancients, ofthe erthiclar, 
ormicating, ttemulous, ſerrat caprizating Pulſe, de- 
7 ous the Pulſes, but, moſt of all, 


peng partly on the Inequality of | 
on the Convulſion of the Coats compoſing the Arteries; for 


which Reafon they are almoſt always to be eſteemed danger- 
bus in acute Diſorders. As for the hard and ſoft Pulſe, theſe 
d-only on the State and Condition of the Artery ; for, 
when, in conſequence of an exceflive Pain, Spaſms, or Con- 
vulſions, the Coats of the Artery become hard, ſo that the 
Reſiſtance makes a ſtrong Impreſſion on the Touch, the Pulſe is 
ſaid to be hard. The ſoft Pulſe is, when the Fibres of the 
Coats of the Arteries are flaccid, relaxed, and moiſt. When 
a large and vehement Pulſe concurs with ſuch a ſoft State of 
the Arteries, it is called an undulating Pulſe, which is the 
Forerunner of a profuſe and copious Sweat. _— 
From theſe ſimple Differences, we may eaſily diſcover what 
Species of Pulſes may be joined with each other, and what not, 
Fit, then, there is a Pulſe compounded of the large and quick; 
of the large and vehement; of the ftrong and quick ; and of 
the vehement and ſmall. Secondly, there is a Pulſe compound- 
ed of the frequent and weak, and of the quick and fmall, 
There is, alſo, a flow and a large Pulſe, ſuch as that which 
happens in a natural State, and in plethoric old Perſons, as, 
alſo, in ſome melancholic and ſcorbutic Patients. But there 
is never a quick and a flow Pulſe, nor a flow and a rare, nor 
a vehement and weak Pulſe, unleſs we intend to confound 
Words. 3 
As the Motion of the Heart and Arteries depends, firft, upon 
the Quantity and Strength of the ſpirituous, elaſtic, and ex- 
anſive Subſtance, contained in the Blood, and nervous Fluid; 
econdly, on the due Tone of the muſcular Fibres of the 
Heart and Arteries; and, thirdly, on the proper Temperature, 
Quantity, and Conſiſtence of the Blood, ſo it is to be deduced 
and accounted for from theſe Sources. Now 'tis certain, that 
Life, Health, and the due Order of the whole Body, depend 
upon a proper and equable Circulation of the Blood and Hu- 
mours through the ſolid Parts; ſo that the better regulated, 
and the more equable, the Circulation is, the more perfectly 
Nature preſerves herſelf, and cures the Diſeaſes incident to her; 
and, on the contrary, the more this Circulation recedes from. 
a due and equable State, the weaker Nature is faid to be, and 
the more ſubje& to Misfortunes and Diſeaſes. *Tis, therefore, of 


the greateſt Importance, that the Phyſician ſhould know the Cir- 


culation peculiar to each Patient both in a natural and preternatu- 
ral State, that he may be the better able to form a Judgment 
of their Diſpoſition to Diſeaſes, and of the Nature and Event 
of their Diſorders. Now every one muſt own, that the Circu- 
lation of the Blood cannot be better inveſtigated than by feel- 
ing the Pulſe, not in a ſuperficial manner, but frequently, and 
for a ſufficient Time ; for the Pulſe not only diſcovers the Im- 
erfections and Strength of the whole Body, but, alſo, the 
Neturh of the Blood, and the State of the various Secretions. 
And, as a Pendulum of a Clock, by its equable and regular 
Vibrations, manifeſts the Worth of the Clock ; fo the Palſe 
diſcovers the Habit of the Patient, and the Vigour or Depra- 
vation of all his Functions. 5 ; | 
WMe now come to inquire what a moderate, conſtant, and 
equable Pulſe is, ſince it is, as it were, the Rule and Meaſure 
by which we are to judge of the reſt, A moderate Pulſe, 
He, is that which is ** but neither quick nor ſlow, 
rd nor unequal. "This is the Pulſe with which all others ought 
to be compared, and which denotes the beſt State of Health, 
the Abſence of all preternatural and foreign Things, and a due 
and temperate Degree of Heat; for when ſuch a Pulſe is pre- 
ſent, the Fluids are duly fpirituous, the Fibres poſſeſſed of 
their natural Tone, the Blood temperate and fluid, and con- 
-  Nequently the Tranſpiration free, the Nutrition good, the ani- 
mal Functions vigorous, the Secretions duly carried on, and 
the Patient in a State of good Health. But when the Pulſe is 
- quicker, and conſequently more frequent than uſual, it indi- 
cates a preternatural Irritation of the Heart, as the Antients 
expreſs it, unleſs it proceeds from external Cauſes ; but if 
ſuch a Pulſe continues long, it infallibly denotes a Diſorder ac- 
company'd with an Increaſe of Heat, and even a Fever, It 
is generally produced by an inordinate inteſtine Motion of the 
Blood, and a Change induced on the Crafis of the Spirits by 
= Admixture of heterogeneous, and often cauſtic Particles. 
hen the Pulſe is vehement, and, at the ſame time, quick, 
It indicates a feveriſh Intemperature, an Admixture of ſome- 
thing heterogeneous with the Blood, Lymph, and Spirits ; but, 
at the ſame time, a large Quantity of Strength and Spirits. If 
\ & vehement and quick Pulſe is, alfo, large, the Circulation of 
the Blood is briſk, the Heat and Thirſt great, and the whole 
Habit red and turgid. Where the Pulſe is ſmall, and little 
Blood is conveyed from the Heart to the Arteries, and from 
the Veins to the Heart, the Circulation of the Blood is faint 
and Janguid. Hence the Tranſpiration and Secretions are but 
S. 4 : FOE » 
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mall, and the Strength little: But, if a ſmall Pulſe b, at the 
ſame time, weak and frequent, or quick, it denotes a great 
Languor of the Strength, a preternatural inteſtine Motion, 
and a weak Circulation of the Blood ; and, if this Species of 
Pulſe continues long, it indicates Malignity, and great Danger. 

A flow Pulſe generally denotes a Viſcidiry, hickneſs, and 
weak Circulation of the Blood, together with a Languor of 
the Secretions z but if it is at the ſame time weak, it is dan- 
gerous, and raiſes a Suſpicion of a total Lofs of Strength. But 
2 Pulfe which is flow and large, denotes ſufficient Remains 
of Strength, Tenſion, and Thickneſs, of the Fibres, of the 
Heart and Arteries, and a viſcid and tenacious Blood. All un- 
equal Pulſes are very bad, ſince they denote, that there is 
neither a due Influx of the Spirits, nor a proper and equal 
Mixture of the Blood ; but, particularly, fuch Pulſes always 
prognoſticate unlucky Events, when they are weak. Intermit- 
tent Pulſes are, alſo, of a bad Kind, or generally accounted 
the Preſages of Death. But it is not univezlally ſo; for an 


Intermittent Pulſe frequently happens without Danger, where, 


for Inſtance, the Symptoms are of a bad Kind, and the Pa- 
tient's Strength ſtill entire. Hence this Species of Pulſe frequently 
happens in hypochondriac and melancholic Patients, where the 
inteſtine Motion of the Blood is diminifhed by its Thickneſs, 
But when the Pulſe is weak and quick at the fame time, jt 
generally prognoſticates Death. An hard Pulſe generally indi- 
cates Pains, Spaſms, and Convulſions, becauſe the Fibres of 


the Heart and Arteries are ſpaſmodically conſtricted. The irre- 


lar, caprizating, and diſcontinued Pulſes, denote a very bad 
3 of the Body, both with reſpect to the fluid and ſolid 
arts. ö 
It is carefully to be obſerved, that one Kind of Pulſe is not 
found in all Perſons ; for as the Pulſe depends on the Tone of 
the muſcular Fibres, on the Influx of the Spirits, and the Na- 
ture and Temperament of the Blood, and as all theſe are ſur- 
priſingly various in human Bodies, with reſpect to Age, Sex, 
the Seaſon of the Year, the Climate, the Method of Life, the 
Sleep, and the Paffions of the Mind, fo, alſo, the Pulſes vary 
from each other according as theſe Circumſtances differ. Thus 
Men generally have a large and vehement Pulſe, and Women 
one of a more {ſhow and weak Kind; for the former have 
ftronger Fibres, and an hotter Blood, than the latter : For this 
Reaſon, alſo, the Circutation of the Blood is briſker in Men 
than in Women, and the former do not generate ſuch Loads 
of redundant Blood and Humours, as Women, who are gene- 
rally weaker, and more ſubject to Diſeaſes. Choleric Perſons, 
and thofe of ſanguine choleric Conſtitutions, have a larger, 
quicker, and more vehement Pulfe, than phlegmatic and me- 
lancholic Perſons ; for which Reaſon the Fluids move more 
uickly, the Excretions are made more expeditiouſly, and the 
lood is more fluid, in the former than in the latter ; for the 
Blood of the former is impregnated with a larger Quantity of 
oleous and ſulphureous Parts, which are, as it were, the Source 
and Matrix of Heat, and a ſpirituous _— Thus, alſo, 
thoſe of a ſlender Habit, who have ſtrong Fibres, and large 
Veſſels, have a larger and ſtronger Pulſe, than thoſe who are 
fat, have lax Fibres, and narrow Veſſels. Hence they are, 
alſo, ſounder, more robuſt, and more capable of enduring Fa- 
tigue. This is, alſo, the Reaſon, why thoſe who are natu- 
ra Pl thick and fat, are more readily ſeized with Sickneſs, and 
deſtroy*d by it, than thoſe of ſlender Habits, 8 
In Infants and Children the Pulſe is frequent and ſoft, 
whereas in old Perſons it is flow and large, whilſt in young 
Perſons, and thoſe full-grown, it is large and vehement ; for, 
rao Infants and Children generate a large Quantity of 
umours, which are neceſſary to their Growth, and collect 
a great deal of Sordes, which is the Reaſon why Infants and 
Children are more generally ſeized with Sickneſs, and more 
readily die of it, than Youths and Adults. Old Perſons have 
thick Blood, but rigid Fibres ; for which Reaſon their Pulſe 
is hard, and makes a forcible Impreffion on the Touch. But 
in Infants and Childfen the Pulſe is ſoft, on account of the 
Tendernefs and Laxity of the Fibres. The Pulſe is, alſo, 
changed by the Seaſon of the Year, the Exerciſe of the Body, 
the Aliments, and the Affections of the Mind. In the Middle 
of the Spring, the Pulſe is large and vehement ; at this Seaſon, 
alſo, the Strength is greateſt ; for which Reaſon Perſons are 
at that time moſt rarely ſick, and recover moſt eaſily. In the 
Middle of the Summer, the Pulſe is quicker and weaker, be- 
cauſe, by the intenſe Heat, the Strength is impaired, whilſt 
the inteſtine Motion of the Fluids is greater than it- uſually is. 
In Autumn the Pulſe is flower, ſofter, and weaker, than at 
any other Seaſon, and in the Winter harder, a little more ve- 
hement, and flower. Among Kingdoms and Climates, thoſe 
which are hot and ſultry, may be compared to the Middle of 
the Summer ; thoſe which are cold, to the Winter ; and ſuch 


as are temperate, to the Spring. 
2 Exerciſe 


40 per to all Fevers, hitherto diſcovered 


ther to be called the eſſential Sign of Fevers, than the 


nant Kind, 
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Exerciſe increaſes the Pulſe, and conſequently the Citcula- 


tion of the Blood, whilſt an idle and inactive State renders 
the Pulſe flow, weak, and languid, and diminiſhes the Circu- 
lation of the Fluids. Spirituous Aliments render the Pulſe 
large, vehement, and frequent. The Pulſe of ſuch as are aſleep 
is flow, ſtnall, and languid; but as ſoon as they awake, it 
forthwith becomes large, quicker, and ſtronger. Pulſe of 
thoſe who are. angry is large, vehement, and quick ; that of 
ſuch as are frighted, frequent, ſmall, and inactive; and of 
thoſe who are forrowful, ſmall, languid, and low. So that, 
according to Fernelius, in Lib. 3. de Pulſibus, ** The common 
c and ordinary Affections of the Body c the Pulſe ; ſo 
«« that, without duly 9 to theſe Affections, the Pulſe 
c cannot be certainly underſtood, nor can it be determi» 
«« ned how far it recedes from. a natural State, in conſe- 
«« quence of Diſeaſes. The natural Pulſe is, therefore, to 
be fel and obſerved, not immediately after Exerciſe, Bathing, 
immoderate Eating, drinking Wine, or other Cauſes, which 


itate the Heart and Spirits; for we are to determine no- 


thing about the Pulſe, till the Force of external Cauſes has 
ceaſcd, and all Perturbations of the Body are allay'd ; for the 
Pulſe is the moſt certain Sign and Criterion for judging of the 


Motion of the Heart and Blood. But if the Pulſe alone is ob- 


ſerved, without paying a due Regard to other Circumſtances, 


it may lay a Foundation for forming a falſe Judgment ; becauſe, 
as Celſus ſays, in Lib. 3. Cap. 6. the Pulſe may be diſturbed by 


a thouſand things. 4 | 
T'here has almoſt always been a conſiderable Diſpute among 


Phyſicians, what Pulſe is eſſential to Fevers, or conſtitutes | 


their pathognomic Sign. Many of the Antients, among whom 
Galen was the firſt, inform us in their Works, that a ___ 
and trequent Pulſe denotes a Fever. But many of the Mo- 
derns take a frequent Pulſe for the genuine Sign and Characte- 
riſtic of a Fever. Thus Sylvius, in Prax. Med. Lib. 2. ſpeaks 


in the following manner: A preternaturally frequent Pulſe is 


« the Sign, which, at all times, belongs to a Fever alone, 
« and is conſequently its pathognomic Sign; ſo that, when this 
« Sign is preſent, a Fever is preſent ; and, when it is abſent, 
<< ſo is the other, alſo; nor is any other 550 univerſally pro- 

Practitioners. 
For all other Signs do not ſo properly denote a Fever, as the 
Species, the Degree, or the Time, of a Fever. Etimuller tells 
us, That a preternaturally frequent Pulſe is, juſtly accounted 
« the pathognomic Sign of Fevers, by Sylvius, both in his 
% Difſertatio de Natura Febrium, and in his Praxis, whatever 
«< Deuſingius, in Tra, de Diſquifitione Antiſylvana, may affirm 
« to the contrary. Decker, a practical Phylician of Hol- 
land, in Not. ad Barbette, informs us, That there is a Fever, 
„ where-ever a preternaturally frequent Pulſe is obſerved, ” 
Schelhammer, in . de Pulſ. tells us, that in all Fevers there 
is a frequent Pulſe, which, when accompanied with Heat, is 
their pathognomic Sign. The celebrated Bobnius, ſpeaks in 
the following manner: In a frequent Pulſe, the Strength of 
„ the Heart ſeems equal to the morbific Cauſe, if this fre- 
« quent Pulſe remains in an uniform manner, and is conſe- 
«« quently the pathognomic Sign of Fevers; but if a Weak- 
« neſs of the Pulſe is combined with its Celerity, it indicates 
« Loſs of the Strength more or Jeſs, as more or fewer and 
„% yehement Strokes are obſerved. ”” Other Authorities would 
be of no Uſe; only we muſt obſerve, that, upon a falſe Hypo- 
theſis, not only the Antients, but, alſo, many of the Moderns, 
made a Diſtinction between quick and frequent; for they called 
the Pulſe frequent, if within a certain time {requent Pulſations 
were made, whereas by a quick Pulſe they meant one of the 
the vehement Kind. Hence Willis, in Tr. de Febribus, calls 


that a febrile Pulſe, in which the Arteries vibrate vehemently 


and quickly; where he, alſo, aſlerts, that if the Pulſe becomes 
more vehement, the Fever is augmented. Cœlius Aurelianus, 
in Lib. 1. Acut. tells us, That the Sign of Fevers is an in- 
<< tenſe Heat, and a vehement Pulſe, unleſs it ſhould be pro- 
<« duced by ſome external Cauſe,” .. 7 
For / theſe Reaſons Brown, in Obſervationibus Medicin. 
every-where aſſerts, that a quick and a weak Pulſe are con- 
trary to each other; ſo that by the Word guick, tis obvi · 
ous, he meant vehement. 'Tho' Authors hardly as yet ſeem 
to have formed diſtin Notions of Pulſes, yet all, both antient 
and modern, ſeem to agree in this, that a frequent Pulſe in 


every Species of Fever, whether continual, or intermittent, 


whether benign, or malignant, whether in its inning, or 
at its Height, proves ſuch a Fever to be preſent: Hence 

always join the frequent either with the quick, or with the 
weak, Pulſe ; ſo that they agree, that the frequent Pulſe is ra- 
ich, 
cin 
Horrors of Fevers, or in any of the malig- 


— 


which none of them will hardly aſſert to be found, ei 
the Beginning or 


- 


in another. 


his Diſorder. 


PUE 

But, from what we have ſuppoſed, it is ſuſiciently obvious; 
that theſe Differences may be excellently reconciled, fince the 
quick Pulſe is 8 elſe but the frequent, which is the true 

nomic Sign of Fevers. But this Frequency is either 
greater or leſs, and affotiates itſelf with the great ot vehement, 
or with the ſmall and weak, according to the Diverſity of Fe- 
vers, and the Times of the Diſeaſe. A frequent Pulſe, when 
weak and ſmall, is ſcarcely ever good, ſince it denotes a lan- 
gvid and flow Circulation of the Blood. But a frequent, laige, 


a? 


or vehement Pulſe, ſuch as is generally obſerved in the Height 


of continual Fevers, denotes a briſk Circulation of the Blood, 
and an increaſed Heat of the Body. In inveſtigating the Cauſe . 
of a frequent Pulſe, which is generally preternatural, and ac- 
companies ſeveral Diſorders, we ſhall follow the accurate 
Bellini, who, in Tra#. de Puljibus, accounts for the Motion 
of the Heart from the Influx of the Blood through the Coro- 
nary Arteries, and of the nervous Fluid through the Nerves 
into the Fibres of the Heart ; from which he concludes, that 
the Muſcles of the Heart are moſt frequently nioved, when 
the nervous Fluid is moſt frequently convey'd into them, which 
happens when it is forced into them by a ſufficient Quantity 
of Blood flowing for. ibly into the Brain. Now, by a fre- 
quent Contraction of the Heart, a frequent Pulſe is produced; 
which indicates, that a proper Quantity of Blood is convey'd 
to the Brain, and that the Brain is forcibly prefied j which will 
happen, either when the Blood ſtagnates therein, in conſe- 
quence of an Obſtruction of its Veins ; or when the Blood 
contain'd in theſe Veins cannot flow into other Parts, the 
Blood, in the mean time, ſtagnating, either in the internal. 
Parts, or in the Lungs ; or when the Blood is thrown into 
a State of Efferveſcence, by which it aſſumes n Tendency to 
move in every DireQion with a greater Impetus, and by that 
means preſſes the Brain more powerfully. Muſcles of the 
Heart, alſo, move more frequently, when irritated by any Sti - 
mulus, If, therefore, the Blood is too acrid, or hot, ſo as to 
ſtimulate the Sinuſes of the Heart, the Heart will be more fre- 
quently contracted, and the F ds 7 of the Pulſe will indi- 
cate a ſtimulating Quality in the Blood, W 
Since we have ſhewn, that from the Pulſe we are to form a 
Judgment, not only of the Circulation and Temperature of 
the Blood, but, alſo, of the Motion of the Spirits, and the 
Strength of the Patient; fo the Knowledge of the Pulſe, and 
a due Attention to it, muſt be of ſingular Uſe to the Phyſician, 
not only in inveſtigating the Natures of Diſorders, and forming 
a right Judgment _— them, but, alſo, in preſcribing 
Medccires for their Cure. But it is to be obſerved, that the 
Pulſe is to be careful y, and not ſuperficially, conſulted, The 
Phyſicians of China are far more careful in this reſpect, than 
thoſe of Europe ; for thoſe often ſpend a whole Hour in 
feeling the Pulſe, whilſt the Phyſicians of our Country have 
hardly Patience to feel above two Pulſations ; a Practiee highly 
culpable, ſince after ten Strokes of the Artery, an Inequality, 
or — often occurs ; which ns whilſt the a 
mixed Blood paſſes through the Heart. Pulſe is, alſo, to be 
felt in both Wriſts, in the Neck, and in the Temples, ſince 
*tis certain from Experience, that the Pulſe in the Wriſts fre- 
uently varies, and may be more commodiouſly felt in one than 
We ought, alſo, to advert to the Pulſes of other 
Parts. Thus, ſometimes, hypochondriac Patients perceive a 
large Pulſe under the Ribs on the Left Side; which happens, 
when a quick and viſcid Blood, exagitated by Heat, or any 
other Cauſe, endeavours to procure a quick Paſſage through 
the Pancreas and Spleen ; but, fopping in their narrow Veſſels, 
roduces a Pulſation, and a kind of pricking Pain. Hence 
Toh. Ant. Vander Linden, in Select. Medic. tells us, That 
4% the Blood, in this Caſe, raiſes a kind of Tumult within, by 
& pricking and ſtriking on the Spleen.” How intenſe the 
pricking Pains of the Spleen are, ſome ſound Perſons experi- 
ence, as ſoon as they are over-heated. Tulpius, in Cent. 2. 
Ob/. 28. mentions a Man who had a preternatural Pulſation 
in the Spleen. In continual and malignant Fevers, a large in- 
ternal Pulſation in the Veins of the Head generally denotes a 
ſubſequent Delirium; ſince it is a Sign, that the Blood there 
congeſted circulates flowly, till at laſt, becoming t, it 


produces a violent Inflammation of the Meninges. Hippocra - 
tes, in Caac, Prænot. informs us, That if a large Pulſe ariſes 


1 from an exceffive Ebullition of the Blood, ſo that in Fevers 
% the Veins of the Temples beat, and the Face is turgid, 
« without a Soſtneſs of the Præcordia, there is Reaſon to ſu- 
« ſpect, that the Diſeaſe will be Jong, and that it will not 
«« terminate without a large from the Noſe, an 
„ Hiccup,- Convulſions, or Sciatic Pain. The Reaſon of 
this, in my Opinion, is, that the redundant Blood ſeeks for an 
Outlet, either by the Noſe, or the hamorrhoidal Veins ; and 
the ſooner this happens, the ſooner the Patient is freed from 


| When 


ns " 

When Pulſation is obſery'd in any Parr of the Body, where 
at other times it is not felt, we may certainly conclude, that 

the Part is inflam'd, and diſpos d to a Suppuration ; eſpeciall 

when it is accompanied with Tumor and Pain, An hard Pul 
is almoſt an infallible Sign of an Inflammation in the Membra- 
nous Parts; for this Hardneſs of the Pulſe, or exteffive Tenflon 
and Vibration of the Artery, indicates ſomething of a ſpaſtno- 
dic Nature, ariſing from the Conſent of the Parts, and pro- 
duc'd by the Inflammation and Pain. Pulſe of Perſons 
labouring under Diſorders of the Breaſt, or a Palpitation of 
the Heart, is ly frequent, unequal, and languid. But ſuch 
a Pulſe, unleſs when vehement, is accompanied with no preter- 
natural Heat; and becauſe the Blood does not pals 
thro' the Sinuſes of the Heart, and the Lobes of the Lungs. 
In Weakneſs, and a Diſpoſition to 1 the Pulſe is gene- 
rally ſmall, rare, and languid; but if the Pulſe is abſolutely im- 
ceptible, the cover'd with a cold Sweat, and rhe 
unctions of the Mind are not totally deſtroy'd, I have 3 

obſery d, that the Patient infallibly dies in fix Hours; and ſuc 
a Situation I have ſeen twice produc'd by corroſive Poiſon. It 
is to be obſerv'd, that about the critical Times in Fevers, when 
Nature endeavours to throw off the ſuperfluous and peccant 
Matter by Stool or Sweat, the Pulſe, tho languid, is yer more 
regular, and leſs frequent, which: is a Certain ign of Recovery. 
But if the ww is ſoft 0 undulating, it is a Sign, that a falu- 
tary Critical Sweat is juſt coming on. ; £ 
A is, alſo, to be Oblerv d, that the Pulſe is chang d by Medi- 
cines. Thus, after draſtic Purgatives, which procure too many 
ools, the Pulſe is generally  prerernaturally quick. After 
eneſection, eſpecially in pai iy Habits, the Pulſe becomes 
quicker, f Sign that = wh mea 1 t | Blood, i _— 
uence of its having a larger Space, is happily increas d; lince, 
by this means, a 8 &* the Menſes or Hemorrhoids 
is generally remoy'd. Tis certain, not only from the Autho- 
rity-of Sydenham, but, alſo, from Experience, that after the 
Ule of Chalybeazes the Pulſe is quicker, the Face redder, and 


the Heat greater. Strong Sudorifics, compos d of volatile oleous 
Subſtances greatly increaſe the Pullation of the Heart and Ar- 


teries. On the contrary, Anodynes, Opiates, Preparations of 
Nitre, precipitating Powders, Acids, and ſuch things as dimi- 
niſh the inteſtine Motion of the Blood, and fix its Sulphur, 
render the Pulſe calm and moderate in Pains, Inflamma-. 
tions, and a febrile Imtemperature. Such an Effect I, alſo, once 
ſaw produc'd by a due Mixture of Nitre and Camphire. As 
Dr. Willis has juſtly obſerv'd in Tred. de Febribus, ſome very 
uſeful and important Rules for the Exhibition of Medicines 
are drawn from the S ate of the Pulſe. Thus Purging and Vo- 
miting are contra-indicated by a too quick and vehement 
Pulſe ; as, alſo, by a low and depreſs'd Pulſe; for when the 
Blood is in a violent Motion and Ebullition, the Secretions are 
generally very languid. If the Strength is defective, which 
may be known by the languid State of the Pulſe, Emetics and 
Purgatives diminiſh the 3 ſtill more; ſo that the Phyſi- 
cian ought to conſult the Pulſe, before he exhibits them; for 
when the Pulſe is ſtrong, and the Motion of the Blood regu- 
lar, theſe artificial Evacuations are moſt beneficial, and ſucceed 
beſt. The ſame Caution is neceſſary in the Exhibition of Su- 
dorifics, and all Analeptics, which convey Heat and Motion to 
the Blood; for if the Pulſe is ſtrong and frequent, ſuch ſpiri- 
tuous Subſt Good, b | 
rarefy the Blood too much, and accelerate its inteſtine Motion; 
by which means a Delirium, and other Inflammations, are fre- 
quently brought on. Great Citcumſpection, and Attention to 
Pulſe, is, alſo, requifite in the Exhibition of Narcotics or 
iates; kor as theſe are poſſeſsd of a Power of topping the 
otion of the Blood and Spirits, and conc uently of impair- 
ing Strength, ſo they ought never to be exhibited when the 
Palle is weak, languid, and ſmall, bat are to be avoided like 
Poiſon. But if the Pulſe is unequal and intertnitting, Opiates 
readily procure a al 9 7 Fred. 8 5 
PULVERATIO, or PULVERISATIO, Pulveriſation, in 
artnaty, is the reducing any Subſtance to a Powder. See 
rruxArro and Pol. vis. | 
PULVILLUS, in Surgery, is a Pledget, Bolſter, or Com- 


preſs. 
JLVIS. A Powder. | 
= tion of reducing Medicines into Powders is fo 
9 irſelf, that + ＋ no other Skill, than having 
thoſe Things wore Fn irs Management, ſufficiently 
in order to vided. . 
47. judging of the Fitneſs of Materials for this Treatment, 
only theſe two Conliderations — require our Attention. 
The firſt is, whether che Things ves are thus reducible, 
without any previous Management, that may hurt their medi- 
cinal Virtues; and, next, whether their Virtues ate conveniently 
ſerved in this Form, when reduced into it. : 
Under the firſt of theſe, it naturally occurs, that viſcid and 
oily Subſtances cannot be thus managed, without firſt reducing 
' them to ſome BrircleneG, which cannot be done without drying. 
If mach things, therefore, cannot be ſufficiently dried for T 


e 


ances do more Injury than Good, . becauſe they 


many nervous 


P UL 


without exhdling their better Parts, or deſtroping tha particutar 


Quality, for which the Simple is valued in Medicine, as it 
happens with many Seeds and Gums, they are much fitter for 
ſome other Forms than for this; though theſe Inconveniences 
may be avoided, where ſuch Things bear ſo ſmall a Proportion 
to thoſe which are very dry and brittle, that they. are loſt, 
and, as it were, abſorbed by them in Triture, that all paſs the 
Sieve well together. But this, however, ſhould make 
the Preſcriber wary of crouding into any Compoſition, under 
this Form, tod many Gums or ; and the Preparer caretul 
in hang them a requiſite Brittleneſs by drying 3 which latter 
may, in ſome meaſure, be known by the Compoſitions preſerving 
the Scent, or particular Qyalicies, of the Ingredients ſuſpected. 

The other Requifre in this Form, relating to the Preſervation 
of Things reduced into it, directs not to preſcribe Materials 
therein, which are volatile, or will any other way change in 
the open Air: Thus the finer Aromatics will decay, and every 
thing very volatile, as the Radix Ari; for which Reaſon it is now 
ordered ro be mixed at the time of taking. All the alcaline 
Salts, likewiſe, are not to come into this Form, becauſe they 
will diflolve in Air ; on which Account the Salt of Wormwood 
is an _— Ingredient in the Pulvis Radicum Ari compo- 
fitus, e latter Inconveniences way indeed be, in ſome 
meaſure, avoided, by 


keeping ſuch Compoſitions as have in 
them theſe exceptionable Ingredients, in Veſſels ſtopt clole 
from the Air: But the Ne 


of _— opening them in 
the , for common Occaſions, will ſubject them more to 
ſuch Decay, than is conſiſtent with keeping them any long 
time good. 105 
Having a View of theſe two Requiſites, we are better able 
to judge, boch of officinal and extemporaneous Preſcriptions 
in this Form: And, for our better Inquiry into the former, it 
may be, alſo, of Ule, as is already done in ſome other Forms, 
to range them under ſuch general Intentions, as they ſeem con- 
trived, by their firſt Inventors to anſwer. | 
The Species Diambræ, Pulvis Diacinuamomi, Species Dian- 
thus, and Pulvis latificans Galeni, ſeem, by moſt of their In- 
gredients, to be intended for Cephalics and Cordials, as they 
conſiſt of the warmer Spices, and Simples of ſimilar Proper- 
ties; but in the Palvis Diacinnamomi the Caſia is much infe- 
rior to the Cinnamon in Flavour, and gives a Slimineſs to the 
moiſt Form; but the Elecampane- root is a powerful Detergent, 
and quite out of the Intention. The Sugar, likewiſe, occaſions 
an unneceſſary Bulk in a Doſe, when given in Powder, an 
Electuary, or a Bolus; and therefore would be better omitted. 
In the Species Diazthus, the Liquorice is blameable, on the 
fame Account as the Elecampane-root in the foregoing ; and in 
the Pulvis letificans Galeni, the Raſuræ Eboris, Epithymum, 
Os & Corde Cervi, and —_— are chargeable with contri- 
buting nothing to the main Intention of a Cordial, though the 
Leaf Silver and Gold are very beautiful Decorations, if rubbed 
but coarſely in at laſt, that they may be ſeen to Advantage; 
but the Camphire, it is to be feared, will render it not ſo fra- 
ant while « laſts, though even very cloſe Keeping will not 
ong retain its Volatility. | , . 
Some others, near approaching to this Intention, take in Sim» 
ples, that give them, alſo, an Aſtringency; ſuch as the Aro- 
maticum Roſatum, Pulvis Granorum Kermes compoſitus, and 
Pulvis Cardiacus Magiſtralis; none of which are Chargeable 
with an uſeleſs or unſuitable Ingredient, unleſs the Bezoar be 
reckoned ſo in the latter: However, it is pretty certain, that 
its Virtues do not com te for its Coſt; and indeed nor 
much can be ſaid for the Saunders and Aloes-wood ; but the 
Cuſtom of mixing them with thoſe things has long prevailed. 
The Pulvis Diacalaminthes femplex, thus intitwled, in Di- 
ſtinction from a much larger Compoſition given in former Diſ- 
penſatories, and the Species Diatrian and Piperewn, ſeem prin- 
cipally intended for inatives ; though the former hath 
ſomerhing in it aimed, alſo, againſt 37 Affections, and 
is pretty much uſed in both theſe Intentions with Success. 
The Palvis de Gutreta was heretofore a Compoſition, conſift- 
ing principeBy of ſuch things, as were ſuppoſed to be very 
ious in ſome nervous Caſes, by their ſpecific and ſecret 
Virtues ; as the Viſcus Quercus, the Ungula Alcis, and Cra- 
nium Humanum; but there are now added many things of 
very manifeſt Properties, as the Radix Valerianæ, Contrayervee, 
and Serpentariz ; but whether the calcined Hart 
. Bezoars, will yet alow this to be duly reformed, 
and an uniform Compoſition, is much to be doubred ; for if 


they can, with the Specific before-mentioned, be. ſuppoſed to 


contribute any thing to the main End, yet it muſt be allowed 
to be ſo little, that they have not their Share, but are a Clog 


the Efficacies of ſome others, which, by theſe means, can- 
not be ſo conveniently given in their due tities. By long 
Experience, it has, likewiſe, been found, that Musk does Harm in 


Caſes: Where, therefore, there is Reaſon to judge 


it proper, it 1 ordered at the time of extemporaneous 
Preſcription. Leaf Gold, as was before obſerved, is an 
8 Ornament, and can do no Harm, The Palvis Cepbs- 
liens is deſigned for a Snuff 


= # Fhe 


The next Claſs of alterant Spaces way be rediiced under 
the Title of Alexipharmics, at che Head of which it may be 
thought Injuſtice not to put the compound Powder of Crab s- 
claws: But the Lapis Contrayervz ſeetms to come e 
the ſame Rank much more properly; which the preſent Practice 
acknowledges, by taking notice of it much oftener than the 
other, though the greateſt Dependence upon this is from the 
Contrayerva-root, which, both in its Smell and Taſte, mani- 
feſtly diſcovers the Quality of an Alexipharmic, which princi- 
pally conſiſts in a volatile Pungency. * 0 
| Pulvis Radicum Ari compoſitus is the only Compoſition 
in this Form, that aims at being an antiſcorbutic ; but its prin- 
cipal Ingredients, as has been already obſerved, will not keep 
long in this Form; and, when, mixed with Boluſes or Electuaries, 


the Oculi Cancrorum, and Sal Abſinthii, ſoon make it ferment 


and ſour. | Sts | 2 | 
Some of this Form are given for Emollients and Diuretics, 
as the Species Diatragacanthe frigide, Pulvis Haly, Pulvis 
Saxifragia compoſitus, and Pulvis Dialthee. But the principal 
Ingredients of theſe, eſpecially of the former three, which are 
the cold Seeds, thoſe of Poppies, and the like, are not onl 


difficult to powder, but, when fo reduced, will ſoon grow rancid. 


The Starch and Sugar are, indeed, ſome Helps againſt the firſt 
Inconvenience, by aſſiſting the oily Seeds to paſs the Sieve, 
and they ſeem intended for no other Purpoſe; but they are not 
ſufficient to preſerve them, when ſo done. Beſides, all theſe 
things are ſo much eaſier brought into Emulſions, and with 
ſuch greater Advantages to the Patient, that theſe Forms are 
now little uſed. The Pulvis Dialthææ does not, indeed, take 
in ſo many of theſe oily Seeds, and is more agglutinant by rea- 
ſon of the Quantity of Gums in it; but it is not often met with 
in common Preſcription. | 

All the reſt of this Diviſion of Compounds, unleſs the Pulvis 
Antilyſſus, are Cathartics. The greater and leſſer Compoſitions 
with Sena are ſo crouded with Seeds and Spices, under the 
| Notion of Correctors, that a ſufficient Quantity for a Doſe 
makes the Bulk too large to take in any Form; which ſeems to 
be the Reaſon, why they are very ſeldom preſcribed or made: 

But the Palvis Diaſene takes in Diagry ium enough to avoid 
this Inconvenience. There hath been in ſome of the old Diſ- 
penſatories a Fulvis Artheiticus Turneri, of which the Pulvis 
Diaturperbi compoſitus ſeerns to be a good Abridgment, as 
taking in ſome ot the principal Ingredients, and leaving out 
many uſeleſs ones, with which that was crouded. The Pulvis 
Cornachini, and Pulvis\Comitiſſe W arvicenſis, are exactly the 
ſame, except in the Proportion of Ingredients, in which ref 
they likewiſe differ but little. They are quick enough of 
ration in ſmall Quantities, which occaſions them to be given 
frequently to Children. | fs 

hat hath already taken notice of, as neceſſary to be 

regarded in the Officinal Preſcriptions of this Form, ſhould, 
alſo, be equally attended to in the extemporaneous Practice; 
that is, not ro dire& any thing in a Powder, which will waſte 
by its Volatility, or which is not reducible to it, without ſuch 
previous Management, as will hurt its medicinal Virtues. All 
volatile Salts, in particular, ought to be avoided in theſe Pre- 
ſcriptions, as that of Hartſhorn, Sal Ammoniac, and the like; 
though, in the Salt of Amber, there is ſomewhat ſo fixed, that ir 
will remain a conſiderable time in this Form, without any diſ- 
cernible Loſs. Some regard, alſo, in common Practice, is to 
be had to the Vehicle, with which ſome things have, and others 
have not, a peculiar Fitneſs for Moiſture. Thus the Ethiops, 
and every thing that takes in Sulphur, when preſcribed in Pow- 
ders, ſhould be ordered to be in a Syrup, or ſome Pulp, 
becauſe it is _y troubleſome to mix with any thing thinner ; 
its offenſive black Colour is, alſo, beſt diſguiſed with Prunes 
or any thing of like Kind. Every Powder, likewiſe, that takes 
in crude Antimony, any of the Mercurials, or Things of light 
Weight, muſt be truſted in thin Vehicles, becauſe they will 
immediately ſertle, and, by reaſon of the ſmall Quantities, be 
liable to be left, at the Bottom of what they are given in, 
Sufficient Notice bath been already taken of the Unfitneſs of 
all Salts, made by Incineration, for this Form, and every thing 


diſſolvable, or any way cs 94 by the Air, Powders, like- | 


wiſe, which take in any reſinous Subſtances, as Scammony, 
Reſin of Jalap, or any t ing of like Texture, ſhould be directed 
in Vehicles of ſome Con ence, and be carefully mixed, be- 
cauſe in thin ones they ate ſubject to run into Lumps, which are 
not 3 diſſolvable. | 
The Doſes of moſt Powders ought ſeldom to exceed half a 
Dram, becauſe of the Difficulty of taking them; and, rather 
than to put things together, which have not ſufficient Efficacy 
in that Quantity, it is more eligible to have recourſe to things 
of like Intention in ſome other Form. 1 
There is one Conveniency, indeed, in this Form, Which in 
common Practice may not be ſo duly conſidered as it deſerves ; 
and that is, where Perſons have a great Averſion to many Me 
dicines, they are ſooner decoyed into a Compliance with Pow. 
ders, than as many Boluſes or Dratights, becauſe they do not 
make ſo formidable a Shew ; but in acute Caſes, where the 


Stomach has been dried with much Heat, too many 
eſpecially of the warmer, Alexipbarmics, as the va 
and Snake · root, are not uſually ju ere the liquid 
Forms, and the Virtues of the ſame things drawn out by 

ncy's Preled. Pharm. | 

LVIs ANTILYssUs, See AN rn. YssUs. 
Pol. vis RaDicuM Ani coMPosrTus. See ARUM. 
Pol vis CarDracus MAGISTRAL1s : 
The magiſterial Cardiac Powder. 
Take of oriental Bezoar, and of calcined Hartſhort, of each 


one Dram and an TR He | 
apan 


= d, 
white Amber, prepared Pearls, Armenian | 
Earth, and of e each 200 Bea 3 of 
Aloes- wood, Citron · peel, Angelica- root, and Zedoary, 
of each two Scruples: And make them into a Powder 
together. 


PVL vis E Curls CANCRORUM © coMPoniTVs, | Sce 


CANCER, 
Pol. vis CEYHAL. ius: 
A Cephalic Powder. 


Take of the Leaves of Aſarabacca; Marjoram ; La 
of the Valley, each any 1 And make —. — 
Powder together. | Fr 


PuLvis CoRNactint. 

Cornachine's Powder, | | 

Take of ſulphurated Diagrydium, ten Drams gf diaphoretic c 

Antimony, ſix Drams ; of Cream of Tartar, rwo Ounces 
and an half: Make them rogether into a Powder. 

Schroder tells us, its Author was ſo fond of it, as to wr 
whole Treatiſe about it, wherein he — Fog — J 
all Caſes that require Purging. Its Doſe is from eight 
to one Dram. | 

PuLvis GRanorUM CatrMts comboerTvs;. 

| Compound Powder of Chermes-berries. , 

Take of Chermes-berries one Dram, of Nutinegs, two 
Scruples ; of Tormentil-root, and of ellow rh of 
each halt a Dram; of Cloves, prepared Pearls, and both 
Corals prepared, of each one Scruple. Let them all be made 
into a Powder together. h | 


PuLvis DiicaLammnTHEs stp. Ex: 
Simple Powder of Calamint, 


Take of, Mountain Calamint, Penh royal, Origany, Seeds o 
Macedonian and common Pa yy and 64 90 
each two Drams; of Smallage nid hyme, of each half 
an Oance ; of Priver-ſeeds, and white Pepper, of each 

one Ounce: And mix them into a Powder. th 


Pol. vis DiaTURPETHI COMPOSITUS : 
Compound Powder of Turpeth, 5 
Take of Turpeth, Jalap, and HermodaQyl 
of Vitriol, 850 Quantities; and make into a Powder, 
S. A. Its Doſe is from half a Scruple to a whole Scruple. 
ul vis DA THA. See ALTHAE.: | 
7 Pur vis D14ctNNaMomi : 4 
1 Compound Powder of Cinnamon. | 
Take choice Cinnamon, fifteen Drams; of Caſſia-bark, and 
| Elecampane-foor; of ach half an Ounce ; of Galangil, ſeyen 
Drams ; of Cloves, Long- „both the Catdamotna, 
Ginger, Mace, Nutmegs, and Aloes-wood, of each three 
Drams; of Saffion; one Bram; of White Sugar- candy, five 
Drams: Make them „„ 
Put.vis DiaszNz. See SE u. F 
PuLvis ExygiegLaTopes. A Mynſichti. 14 
| Take of volatile Meal, balf a Poundj; of calcined Lead, and 
le, each two Ounces; of Maſtich, Olibanum, 


Ceruſs, each one Ounce : Mix all together, and reduce to 
a a fine PoWde... 8 3 


_ Pulyerize rogeter the Bole, and the Ceruſs: Then pulveriza 
pay os aa Maſtich 4 wich ome 
£ - * wWun 


13 


1 


when 


wi 


too, of Tartar : 


Mortar, rab'd over with. ſons 


1 


1 
* 
| N 
P U | re” ng 
* 


with the calcined Lead, and the fine Meal, for a Powder, to be 


eſerv'd for Uſe. ; 
F's is r to dry and cure the Tetter or e A 
ſmall Quantity of it is to be laid on the Part affect and 
coverd with blue Paper, after the Patient is blooded and 
rg'd. This Powder may cure à mild and ſimple Ring-worm : 
Bur: when it is obſtinate and rebellious, much [happier Effects 


will be produc d by the following Powder ; 


Take of the volatile Meal of Barley, half a Pound; of dry 
Elecampane · root, one Ounce; of the Salt of Lead, and 
white Precipitate Mercury, each three Drams : Mix all toge- 


ther. Lemery Pharmacop. 


PuLvis ad GuTTETAM. See GuUTTETA. 
PuLvis HaLy: 


Powder of Haly. 


Take of white Poppy-ſeeds, ten Drams; Starch, Gum 
Arabic, and Tragacanth, each three Drams; the Seeds 
Purſlain, Marſhmallows, and Mallows, each five Drams ; 
Cucumber, Melon, Gourd, Citruls, and Quince-ſeeds 
cleanſed, each ſeven Drims; Liquorice, three Drams; 
white Amber, two Drams ; Sugar-candy, the Weight of 
the Whole: And make them into a Powder. It may be 
given from half a Dram to two Drams. 


PuLvis LATIFICANs. GALENI: 
Galen's Cordial Powder. 


Fake of cloved Baſil-flowers or Seeds, Saffron, Zedoary, 
ellow Sanders, Cloves, Citron-peels, Galangal, Mace, 
utmegs, and Storax, each two Drams and an half; 

Ivory-raſpings, Aniſeeds, Thyme, and Dodder, each a 
Dram; the Bone of a Stag's Heart, Pearls, Camphire, 
Ambergriſe, and Musk, each half a Dram; Leat-gold 
and Silver, each half a Scruple: Make them into a Powder 
together, according to Art. 1 


PuLyis MARchloxis. See Marcnionis PuL vis. 


PuLyis ComrT1s WARWICZNSIs. 
Earl of Warwick's Powder. 


Take of Scammony, prepared with che Fumes of Sulphur, 
two Ounces; diaphoretic Antimony, one Ounce; the 
Cryſtals of Tartar, half an Ounce: Make them all together 
into a Powder. Ir is a ſmart Purge, and frequently given to 


Children, ant Worms, from five to fifteen Grains; and, 
r 


to Adults, from fifteen Grains to half a Dram. 


PUMEX. Offic. Schrod. 851 Matth. 1371. Kentm. 37. 
Boer. 400. Geſn. de Lap. 31. De Laet. 130. Worm. 47. Chark. 
Foſſ. 21. Scyrus Lapis. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall, 696. Lapi 
Pumex diftus. Cap. Hort. Cath. Supp. 2. 53. THE PUMIC 
STONE. - 

This is a porous and ſpongious Stone, full of ſmall Cavities 
and Perforations, and found in Germany, whence it is tranſport- 
ed to us. It is of a. refrigerating, drying, and extenuating Qua- 
lity. It gently cleanſes Ulcers, and renders Cicatrices full and 
ſeeraly. Schrod. In Mount Veſuvivs, Ætna, and other burnin 
Mountains, large Quantities of this Species of Stone are foun 
with -the Sulphur. The Uſes of it are enumerated by Mormius 
in his Muſeum. Dale. NY 

PUNCTA LACHRYMALIA. See FisruLA LAchkr- 
MAL1s, and OcuLus. | 

PUNCTICULARIS FEBRIS. An eruptive Fever, or a 
Fever attended with Purple Spots. 

PUNCTUM SALIENS. The firſt Rudiments of the Heart 
__PUNCTURA. A Puncture. Punctura aurea. See HRRNIA. 

_PUNICA... 1; *:1 545 | 

The Characters rz; 

The End of the Pedicle paſſes into an Ovary, on whoſe 
Top grows a monophyllous multifid Calyx, of a very florid 
red Colour, and ſhaped like a Bell. The Flower is roſaceous, 
polypetalous, growing on the Ovary within the Calyx,” and fur- 
niſhed with very numerous Stamina. The Ovary, after the 
Flower is fallen off, and the Stamina wither'd, contracts the 
Calyx into an Umbilicus, and paſſes into a Fruit, reſembling an 
ppc and containing, under-a very rough Rind, and vinous 
Pulp, a Multitude of Capſules full of numerous Seeds; 

© Boerbaave mentions three Sorts of Panice; which are, 

1. Punica; que Malum Granatum fert. Tbern. Inft. 636. 
Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 250. Granata, Mala Punica. Offic“ Malus 
Punica, J. B. 1. 76. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1462. Malus Granata five 
Js > tg 1262. Emac. 1450. Malus Punica ſativa. C. H. 
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This Tree grows not to be of any great Bigneſs, even in its 
native 8 having on its Branches here - and-there a few 
Thorns; the younger Shoots are of a rediſh-brown Colour, 
and have their upper End pretty fthick-ſet with long narro 
ſmooth Leaves, two Inches in Length, to half an Inch in 
Breadth ; among theſe come forth the Flowers, of a glorious 
ſcarlet Colour, conſiſting of five Leaves, ſet in a rough brown 
Calyx, which, in time, enlarging itſelf, becomes the Bark or 
Covering of the Fruit, having a Crown on its upper Part, 
being, in Shape and Bigneſs, like an Orange, but with a browner 
and harder Peel, in the Inſide of which grows a great Number 
of corner'd Acini or Kernels, compacted cloſe together in a 
regular Order, containing either a ſweet vinous Juice, or one 
more acid and acerb, with. little Stone in the middle of each. 
Pomegranates grow in Spain, Italy, and many other Countries, 
and flower in June, and the Fruit is ripe in September. The 
Balauſtines are the large double Flowers of the wild Pome- 
granate Tree ; which differs not in its manner of Growth from 
the other. See BALAUSTIA. | 

The Balauſtines, as well as the ſingle Flowers, and the Bark, 
are very drying and reſtringent, good for all ſorts of Fluxes, 
Hzmorrhages, and Bleedings, both inward and outward : They 
ſtrengthen the Gums, faſten looſe Teeth, help the Falling down 
of the Uvula, and cancerous Ulcers.in the Mouth and Throat. 
The Fruit is grateful to, and ſtrengthening of the Stomach ; 
ſtops Looſeneſs, and the immoderate Flux of the Terms; and 
is uſeful in hot bilious Fevers, and Gonorrhceas. 

+ Officinal Preparations are only the Syrup of the Juice. 
ler's Bot. Off. Fc al 

2. Punica, fructu dulci. T. 636. | 

3. Punica; flore pleno; majore See BALAUST IA, and Pu- 
ca; que Malum Granatum fert. Boerh. Ind. Alt. Plant. 

PUPILLA. The Pupil of the Eye. A Dilatation of the 
Pupil of the Eye is eſteem'd a Sign of a general Relaxation of 
the Fibres; and a Contraction thereof, a Mark of Stricture. 
See OcuLus. 

PUPPIS OS. The Os FRonT1s. The Suture in this Bone 
is call'd the Sutura Puppis. | 

PUPULZ. The Extremities of the Fingers. 

PURETTA. An heavy fort of Sand, or magnetic Powder, 
2 near Genoa, on the Sea-ſhore. It is not usd in Me- 

Cine, 

PURGAMENTUM. The Lochia; or the Excrements diſ- 
charg'd by Stool. | | 5 

PURGAMENTUM STELLARUM. The fame as Cox- 
LIFOLIVM. | ae 

PURGANTIA. Purgative Medicines. See CarRHARKTIcA. 

PURGATIO. See CATHARs s. | 
F in P aracelſus, is a Name for any 

eaſe. 

PURPURA. Offic. Purpura noſtras violacea. Col. de 
Purp. 1. Purpura violacea Fab. Columne. Liſt. Hiſt. Conch. 4. 
Sect. 15. n. 1. ex Terentino Sinu allatæ. Bonan. 150. n. 172. 
THE PURPLE-FISH. n : 

This Fiſh is frequently found in the Mediterranean Sea. In 
the Shops no Part of it is us d, except the Shell, which is ſtrong, 
furrow'd, ftriated, and rough, with ſhort Tubercles. In former 
Ages the Sanies of this Fiſh was us'd for dying: The Shell is of 


Mil. 


an alcaline Quality, and in Virtues agrees with other teſtaceous 


Medicines. 

In deſcribing the Purple fiſh, the Antients were] ſo ſhort 
and :obſcure, as to lay a Foundation for the Moderns to 
diſpute what kind of Shell-fiſh they meant by that Name, 
ſince they deſcribe various Species, the Sanies of which dyed 
a purple Colour. But Fab. Columna has determined the Contro- 
verſy, by diſcovering the true Purple-fiſh. But tho” at preſent 
the true Purple-fiſh is hardly known in our Shops, yet, as Dr. 
Martin Lifter obſerves, an Account of its Juice has been tradi- 


tionally handed down from the earlier Ages to our own Times; 


but that this Juice was reckon'd among the Arcana, and care- 
fully conceald, till Dr. William Cole diſcover'd it in Act. Phi- 
loſoph. Lond. No 178. Beſides, Dr. Robert Southwell, Prefi- 
dent of the Royal Society many Years ago, informed Dr. Lifter, 
that whilſt his Mother liv'd in Ireland, ſhe was famous for ſtain- 
ing Handkerchiefs with the Juice of a certain Fiſh, the Colour 
of which could not be waſhed out. The Art of Dying Purple 
was, alſo, not only known, but highly eſteem'd, in Exglaud, in 
the Times of Bede; for, ſays that Author, in Hiſt. Eccleſ. Gentis 
Anglia, Lib. 1. Cap. t. there are large Number of Shell-fiſhes, 
by means of which a purple Colour is dyed fo ſtrong and beau- - 
tiful, that, inſtead of being rarniſh'd by the Influence of the Sun, 
or the Injury of the Rain, the older it grows, the mare beauti- 
ful it becomes. Dale. f 
- PURPURA. * | 5 9 | 
The Purples, a Diſorder which at prefent rages univerſally, is 
a Diſeaſe of a'peculiar Nature; proceeds from a Scurvy ; and 
is accompanied with an Eruption of Effloreſcet ces on the Sur- 
face of the Body, ſometimes with a pretty acute and malignant. 


Fever, and, at other times, without ſuch a concomitant Sym- 
prom, G . though for a long time, diſturbing the Fan 
of the Body, © 8 N 


* 
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As the Purples is a peculiar Species of Exanthematous Diſ- 
order, it is expedient to inquire, by what Circumſtances it ma 
be diſtinguiſhed from other Diſeaſes of the Exanthematous Kind. 
The peculiar and eſſential Characteriſtics, therefore, of the Pur- 
ples are theſe following : Firſt, the Papulz, which 
accompanied with a Corrugation, Roughneſs, and Drineſs of 
the Skin, Beſides, no Exanthematous tter is ſo moveable, 
as that of the Purples, which frequently and quickly retire, to the 
internal Parts, and, after ſome time, appear again on the Surface 
of the Body. Nor is any of the Exanthematous Diſorders fo 
frequently attended with alternate Heat and Cold, Itchings, 
and pungent Pains. Beſides, all the other Species of Exan- 
thematous Diſorders appear equally on all the Parts of the Body ; 
whereas the Purples principally diſcover themſelves on the Neck, 
Breaſt, Back, and Arins, rarely infeſting the inferior Parts : By 
which peculiar Marks it may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
Small-pox, Meaſles, Petechial Fever, ſcorbutic Spots, Chicken- 

x, that Fever accompanied with EMoreſcences reſembling 
thoſe excited by the Stinging of Nettles, the Herpes, the Itch, 
PhlyQznz, and the Impetigo. 

he EMoreſcences of the Purples differ much with reſpect 
to Bulk, Figure, and Colour ; for ſometimes the Papulz are 
red, and ſometimes white. Hence the Purples are diſtinguiſhed 
into thoſe of the 'red and thoſe of the white Kind. The 
former Kind has Veſicles more. or leſs broad, which contain 
a Liquor; whereas the latter has no Veſicles, but only ſmall 
Nodes, deep-ſeated in the Skin, reſembling the Figure of a Grain 
of Millet, rough to the Touch, and infarcted with a thickiſh, 
and, as it were, purulent Humour. Hence the former Diſorder is 
called the white Miliary Purples. . 

The Purples are, alſo, obſerved to be more or leſs benign 
or malignant; thoſe of the malignant Kind are more acute than 
the other, accompanied with a continual Fever, and Symproms 
highly offenſive to Nature. But the benign Kind continues long 
without a Fever, is accompanied with Symptoms leſs offenſive 
ro Life, and ſeizes and proceeds principally wich theſe Signs : 
This Diſorder is preceded by a flight Horripilation ; which is 
ſucceeded by an intenſe Heat, accompanied with a Languor, and 
Loſs. of Strength, which, in weak Habits, proceeds to a Deli- 
rzcordia are conſtricted, and the Breaſt oppreſſed. 

e Patient, is, alſo, afflicted with deep Sighs, Anxieties, In- 

ietudes, Watchings, or laborious and diſturbed Sleeps; an 

eat, and pungent Pain, are perceived inthe Back, whilſt the Heat 
and Cold are alternate, and moſt ſenſible, in the Palms of the 
Hands. In Child-bed Women, the Lochia are retained ; and the- 
Milk in the Breaſts, being reſorbed, ceales to flow from them. 
Theſe Symptoms are ſucceeded by a Roughneſs and Corrugation of 
the Skin, like that of a Gooſe, with innumerable Papulæ, either 
red or white, or both, mixed with each other, in Figure and 
Smalneſs reſembling Millet-ſeeds ; and which firſt appear on the 
Neck, then on the Breaſt and Back, and, laſt of all, on the Arms 
and Hands ; and, upon the Eruption of theſe on the Surface of 
the Body, the Symptoms, which were before violent, Oey 
the Anxiety of the Præcordia, the Cardialgia accompanied wi 
a Syncope, the Inquietude, the Compreſſion of the Breaſt, and 
the Difficulty of breathing, are conſiderably mitigated. The 
Pulſe; which was before hard and quick, is now loft, free, and 
ſlow; the depreſſed Vigour of the Mind returns; the dry Skin 
becomes moiſt ; and the Patient, who was before fo coſtive, 
that he could diſcharge no Flatulences, has his Body rendered 
ſoluble ; and ſometimes not only the Flatulences, but, alſo, the 

Fæces, are ſpontaneouſly diſcharged. | 
There is a conſiderable Remiſſionof the Symptoms, either in the 

red or white Purples, or in a Mixture of both, if they conſtantly 
continue after the Eruption ; for the Veſicles, which are full of a 
fetid Ichor, are gradually enlarged ; nor do they quit their Station, 
and retire : The Urine is, alſo, more ſaturated ; the Sweat, which 
in this Diſorder is highly fetid, breaks out; the Diſcharge of the 
Lochiareturns ; and the Milk is reſtored to the Breaſts ; the Body 
being either ſpontaneouſlly ſoluble, or rendered ſo by a Clyſter, or 
Suppoſitory, the Fæces and Flatulences are diſcharged ; and, in 
ſeven, or more Days, the Puſtules diſappear, with a conſiderable 
Itching of the Extremities, and the Patient is 8 reſtored 
to Health: For all theſe Circumſtances indicate, that the Patient 
is not exceſſively weak; but that the ſolid Parts as yet retain their 
moving Force and Vigour; and that the whole Temperature of 
the Blood, and lymphatic Juice, is not es in conſequence 
of which, the adventitious and unfriendly Matter is continually 
and RN ſeparated from the vital Juices, and conveyed from 
the int to the external Parts. : 

Bur it is otherwiſe in the malignant Purples, in which, after a 
ſufficient Eruption of the Effloreſcences, the Pulſe is preterna- 
turally quick; nor does the Sleep return, nor is the Inquietude 
allayed, nor the Reſpiration rendered free; beſides, there ate ge- 
nerally too copious Profuſions of Serum by Sweat, which, if they 
happen in the Begining of the Diſorder, induce a great Loſs of 
Strength, and, as it were, 2 paralytic Reſolution of the Skin. 


22 The 


Purpſes of the malignant Kind may be, alſo, known by the pale, 
on and copious Urine, or the TY Stimulus to di 


= 


Urine; as, alſo, when the Urine, which was -before high- 


3 


in conſe 


pear, are 


ples, or both together, 


coloured and ſaturated, ſuddenly becomes pale, limpid, and thing 
ence ot the ſpaſmodice Stricture of the Kidneys, aud 
urinary Paſſages. | 
Ir, alfo, frequently happens, as a bad Omen, that in the Pur- 
ples the Puſtules ſometimes appear, and at other times dilap- 
pear, whilft the Symptoms are always equally violent; all which 
evince, that the Force of Nature is impaired, the Strength dimi- 
niſhed, and the Tone of the Skin, that nerveo-tendinous 2 
rous Emunctory, through which the whole Maſs of Blood and 
umours is purged, is deſtoyed; ſo that its moſt external, nervous, 
and ſenſible Portion is ſometimes ſpaſmodicall contracted, and 
ſometimes relaxed. Bur it is ſtill a worſe Sign, it the peccant Mat- 
ter, returning, is firmly lodged in the internal Parts, and refiſts 
all Attempts to expel it again to the Surface of the Body; by which 
means the Symptoms are rendered more violent; the Oppreſſion 
of the Breaſt, and Sighing, are augmented ; the Loſs of Strength, 


= 


and the Anxiety of the Præcordia, accompanied with Inquietude, 


increaſed; and all the other Circumſtances rendered worſe. Hence 


all, who are taken off by the Purples, die on account of the Recels 


of the peccant Matter, and the Increaſe of the Symptoms produced 
by that Cauſe ;for tho?, before the Eruption of the Purples, the Mat- 
ter producing the Diſorder is — malignant and peccant, yet, 
when it is ſeparated from the af of Blood, and placed with- 
out the Limirs of the Circulation, it, by irs Continuance, aſſumes 
a far worſe Nature; and, if it returns to the Parts ſubſervient ro 
Life, eſpecially thoſe deſtined to the Purpoſes of Senſation and 
Motion, it operates in a manner reſembling that of Poiſon. 
Hence, as, in all Exanthematous Diſorders, ſuch as petechial Fe- 
vers, Small-pox, Meaſles, Gutta Roſacea, teh, Scal'd-head, Gout, 
and Arthricis, a certain Matter, untriendly to Nature, and at the 


| fame time propelled to the external Parts, renders the Symproms 


more violent if it returns to the internal Parts, and mixes with 
the vital Juices, ſo it is certain from Experience, that, upon the 
Diſappearance of the Purples, the Sordes received into the internal 
Parts of the Body are of a like hurtful and prejudicial Qual ty, 
That the Event will be fatal, and that the Death of the Patient 
is not far off, may be known from the following Signs: If, in 
conſequence of a deleterious Matter firmly lodged within, the 
internal Parts are exceſſively hor, whilſt the external Parts, being 
conſtricted, are covered with a profuſe cold Sweat; or if an in- 
tenſe Heat of the external Parts, and a conſiderable Senſe of Re- 
frigeration in the Abdomen, are alternately perceived; if there 
is a ſubſultory Motion of the Tendons; if the Hippocratic Face 
a ; if the Defect of Strength increaſes ; if an uneaſy Deſpair 
iſturbs the Mind; and if the Pulſe is hard, unequal, and tremu- 
lous : For, if theſe wer = v7 happen, the Patient is generally 
ſoon after {ſeized with a Deliquium, which proves mortal, 
Though the Purples, with or without 'a Fever, is often a 
primary or idiopathic Diſeaſe, yet it is frequently, as a Sym- 
rom, complicated with other Diſorders,” eſpecially continual 
_ when 7 ee. and - _ _ without —_— 
ger; for it very frequently happens, that the red or white Pur- 
1 in the Decline of the Small- 
pox, Meaſles, putrid Synoche, burning Fevers, petechial Fe- 
vers, and thoſe reſembling them, and other epidemical Diſor- 
ders; on which Occaſion they induce a new Fever, accompa- 
nied with à violent Train of Symptoms; fo that when Perſons, 
labouring under acute Fevers, are apparently out of all Danger, 
they are ſuddenly ſeized with an Horror, Uneaſineſs, Inquietude, 
Watching, preternatural Heat, and Loſs of Strength, whilſt the 
1 in the mean time, here · and · there appear on the Surface 
of the Body; and, by OY the Strength exhauſted by the 
ons: Diſorder, generally put an End to the Patient's Life. 
have, in a particular manner, often obſerved, that the ſympto- 
matic Purples were fatalto young Perſons labouring under acute 
Fevess, who have before lived intemperately, indulged themſelves 
in drinking to Exceſs daily, conſumed their Strength in Venery, 
and induced a foreign Craſis and Diſpoſition of their Humours ; 
as, alſo, to Patients, who, during the Progreſs of the Diſorder, have 
been ſo coſtive, as to diſcharge none of the Excrements for ſome 
Days; and to thoſe, who have had too large Quantities of refrige- 
rating and acidulated Medicines exhib ited to them, ſuch as Julaps 
and Potions. The Purples not only frequently appear in the De- 
cline of acute Diſordets; but, alſo, often, in the Beginning and firſt 
Days of the Diſorder, ſomething like the Purples appear with a 
kind of Roughneſs, eſpecially in the Small-pox and Meaſles, tho? 
very rarely with an ha ertnination of the Diſeaſe ; ſor this 
Circumſtance is an infallible Proof, that the Maſs of vital Hy- 
mours is filled and contaminated. with various excrementitious 
Sordes. The Purples, alſo, accompanied with a Cough, and Dif- 
ficulty of breathing, a Vomiting, or Flux, frequently attend the ca- 
tarrhous Fevers of Children. In this Caſe, it the Diſorder is in the 
Decline, the Purples are ſucceeded by a Swelling of the Feet, and 
ſometimes of the Abdomen, with or without a- Drineſs of the 
ſuperior Parts; and the Purples, as is obſerved in the mountain- 
ous Parts of the upper Black Foreſt, are totally removed by 


Sweats, either ariſing men nag ot procured by Art: , 


The ted Purples are, from the Beginning, always accompanied 
with a kind of febrile Commotion, which is perperually exaipe- 
rated towards the Evening: Let, in Proceſs of Time, the Fever, 
and Frequency of the Pulte are mitigated; eee, 


* 


* 


and the Diſorder aſſures a benign Nature. Hence, if, in the Be- 
ginning, this Diſorder is imprudently treated, and if the Body is 
cacochymic, or full of impure Juices, it m__ continues for 
| ſeveral Months, not without great Uneaſineſs to the Patient, and 
freſh Returns of the Symptoms, though the Diſorder generally 
terminates happily. 
That the Purples are the Offspring of the Scurvy, we have al- 
ready obſerved: But this will be more effectually evinced, if 
— — 2 _— — — nn of 2 Species of 
urples, which, as well as that of a Scurvy, depends upon a 
Dylkraß of the Blood. But, in aſſigning this Gauſe, I am of Opi- 
nion, that our Sentiments quadrate with Truth, when we affirm, 
that the red Purples ariſe — an impure, ſaline, acrid, ſulphu- 
reous, and excrementitious Serum ; and the white Purples, and 
an acute Miliary Fever, from the Lymph, and nutritous Juice, ap- 
roaching to an acid, vapid, and putrid Nature; for both theſe 
Jae of the human Body are of a different Nature; for the Serum 
is called that Humour, which, being mixed with the Blood, and 
impregnated with many faline and mucid Parts, to be ſecreted 
and eliminated through numberleſs Emunctories and Strainers, is 
of a thickiſh Conſiſfence, and of various Colours and Taſtes. 
But the Lymph is that pellucid, inſipid, and pure Liquor, the 
more ſubtile Part of which affords the Matter of the Fluid of 
the Brain, Spinal Marrow, and Nerves, as, alſo, of the ſeminal Li- 
quor. The gelatinous Parts of this Fluid nouriſh all the Solids 
of every kind, and its finer -aqueous Parts are, 2 the 
lymphatic Veſſels, by means of the Valves, and conglobate Glands, 
2 conveyed to the Heart; where, being again united with 
e ſweet aereo- elaſtic Parts of the Blood, and, as it were, ani- 
mated afreſh, it is with it conveyed to all the Parts of the Body, 
for proper Ules. Hence, when theſe Fluids recede from their 
natural State and Diſpoſition, they acquire a peculiar kind of 
Corruption ; from which afterwards ariſes the different Genius of 
the Diſeaſe, the different Violence of the Symptoms, and the 
greater or leſs Danger. | 5 | : 
That, in the white Purples, the Lymph is tainted with a kind 
of Acidity, is obvious from many Circumſtances; and eſpecially 
that a redundant Acid is contained in the Maſs of Blood and 
Lymph, we may know fromthe exceſſive Secretion of Serum, uſual, 
if not eſſential, to this Diſorder ; for ſuch is the Force and Nature 
of an Acid, that, when it inſinuates itſelf into the Blood, it co- 
agulates its thicker Parts, and produces a Secretion of Serum ; we 
= know by which means profuſe Sweats are promoted, a copious 
Diſcharge of thin Urine occaſioned, a Salivation excited, or aqueous 
Stools brought on. "De | 
Having premiſed theſe rhings, we now come to inquire, why 
the white Purples are moſt incident, and generally fatal, to Child- 
bed Women. As, therefore, in general, all thoſe, whoſe Bodies 
contain a Redundance of lymphatic and aqueous Humours, as 
moſt Women do, are rather ſubject to an acid Vapeſcence, than a 
ſalino- ſulphureous Corruption of the Humours ; for which Rea- 
ſon they are principally ſeized with the white Purples ; and this 
is, in my Opinion, the true Cauſe of the Frequency of this Miliar y 
Fever inChild-bed Women; for, in theUrerus of I, 
both the Progreſs and Return of the Blood, by reaſon of irs roo 
ear Congeſtion in that Part, and the Diftention of the Veſſels, 
s very languid, flow, and difficult; hence, the Blood ſtagnating 
long there, the lymphatic Humour is copiouſly ſecreted into the 
Veſſels deſtined for its Conveyance ; and, remaining, as it were, 
pent up in their Cavities and Windings, by its long Continuance 
omes vapid, is corrupted, and contracts an Acidity, whilſt 
the more ſubtile ages Parts, the beſt Preſervers of the due 
Mixture of the Fluids, fly off. When, therefore, after the 
Birth of the Foetus, the Uterus collapſes, and is contracted, 
whilſt the ſqualid | mphatic Humour, and feculent Blood, are 
not diſcharged and eliminated, on the third Day, generally, after the 
Labour, a febrile Motion happens; by which the peccant Lymph 
and Blood are repreſſed into the larger Veſſels, conveyed to the 
Heart; and thence, like a malignant Leaven, diffuſed through the 
whole 7 in ſuch a manner, as to infect and contaminate the 
ww of Blood, Lymph, nutritive Juice, and neryous 
uid. | 
hut if the Impurity and Dyſcraſy of the Blood and Serum is of 
the ſaline, acrid, and ſulphureous kind, the Symptoms are not ſo 
violent, but the EMoreſcences are more chronical ; the Face is 
inflated and „ the Eyes are ſparkling ; the itching 
Heat, and Senſe of Puncture, in the Skin, are greater; nor is the 
Patient afflicted with ſo great Inquietude, Anxiety, and Difficulty 
of breathing; which Circumſtances lay a Foundation for greater 
Hopes of Recovery. He mays alſo, be ee to be in a 
fair way, unleſs the white Purples ſucceed thoſe of the red Kind, 
or the red ſhould be changed into white, which frequently hap- 
pens in conſequence of a bad Regimen, a prepoſterous Cure, or 
the Influence of violent Paſſions ; whilft the ſuperabundant 4 
is corrupted, and, at laſt, in the Fever, and hot inteſtine 
tjon of the Parts, the ſpirituous, fine, and ſulphureous Parts, fly 
off, leaving behind thoſe of a groſs, acrid, and vapid Nature. 
Belden if we more narrowly conſider the Origin and Nature 
of that Matter, which produces Purples of a chronical and leſs 
dangerous Kind, we ſhall find, for ſeveral Reaſons, that it princi- 
3 | 
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y conſiſts of the ſalino- ſulphureous and acrid Particles of the 
rum, which are not eliminated through the Emunctories, eſpe- 
cially the Skin, but remain in the Habit, and, by the hot inteſtine 
Motion, aſſume a worſe Quality. This is confirmed by Expe- 
rience, becauſe the Purples of a chronical Kind generally ſeize 
thoſe, whole Bodies abound wich impure Blood, ſuch as ; 2a 
tic Perſons ; old People; Women whoſe Menſes are ſuppreſſed; 
Men whoſe uſual hzmorrhoidal Diſcharge is obſtructed ; thoſe 
who are accuſtomed to a faline, vinous Diet, coarſe Malt Li- 
vors, and ſmoking Tobacco; as, alſo, thoſe, who have looſe 
abits of Body, and ſuch as lead too ſedentary Lives. Beſides, 
the Cauſe of this Diſorder is generally a ſudden Suppreſſion of 
Perſpiration ; and, by that means, a Repulſion of the Sord 
either by a cold Air compreſſing the Pores, drinking too cold Li- 
vors, or ſudden Frights. eve known Inſtances, in which 
erſons overheated, and covered with a profuſe Sweat, have, 
after a Train of violent Symptoms, been ſeized with an Eruption 
of the Purples ; many, alſo, upon expoſing their Bodies to cold 
Northerly Winds, after they have been overheated in Bed, by the 
Heat of the Sun in travelling, or that of dry Baths. The cold 
and tempeſtuous Conſtitution of the Atmoſphere long conti- 
nuing, and obſtructing Perſpiration, is the Cauſe that the Pur- 
ples ſo frequently recur, particularly after the Winter Solſtice, 
eſpecially in the Months of Faxuary and February. The ſur- 
priſing Influence of a cold and Northerly Wind, in intercepting 
and ſuppreſſing even the preternatural Excretions through the 
Skin, is, by a memorable Inſtance, confirmed by Lazarus Rive- 
rius, who, in Obſ. 53. informs us, that a certain Boy was afflicted 
with an Impetigo, which diſcharged an ichorous Matter; but 
that Northerly Winds coming on, this fetid Matter was ſuppreſſed, 
conveyed to the Lungs, and excired an Aſthma, which did not 
ceaſe till the Return of Southerly Winds. 

But nothing more effectually diſcovers the falino-ſulphureous 
Subſtance, in the Purples of the chronical Kind, than that thoſe 
Medicines, which involve and correct the ſaline Spiculz, ſuch as 
Whey, together with Goats and Aſſes Milk, mixed with the 
Selteran Waters, as, alſo, temperate Decoctions uſed for ordi- 
nary Drink, not only afford Relief, but, alſo, totally cure the 
Purples. Beſides, though this Species of Purples is free from 
Danger, yet, if it is treated with too much external Heat, in- 
ternal heating, or volatile Medicines, in the ſame manner as in 
the Itch, ulcerous Puſtules, and other Defedations of the Skin, 
ariſing from a peccant and faline Diſpoſition of the Humours, 
the Heat, Pain, and Itching, are increaſed, and frequently a Thirſt 
and Fever excited ; becauſe the Salts, being, by theſe means, 
rendered more acrid, infinuate themſelves deeply into the ſmall 
Fibres of the Skin, which they lancinate and vellicate. 

This chronical Exanthematous Diſorder is more uneaſy, and ac- 
companied with a far greater Itching and Heat, than the white Pur- 
ples mixed with the red; which can only be aſcribed to the ſaline 
and acrid Particles pricking the ſenſible Subſtance of the Skin. 
The faline Acrimony of the Humours is, alſo, evinced from 
this; that ſalutary, ſweet Waters, free from a ſaline Element, 
and a purgative Gualicy, ſuch as thoſe of Lauchſtad, when drank 
by thoſe afflicted with the habitual Purples, have rendered the 
Body remarkably ſoluble, procuring daily fix or eight Stools, the 
Matter of which is ſo acrid, as to corrode the Anus; whilſt, a 
few Days after, the purgative Effect gradually ceaſes ; nor, if next 
Year the Drinking theſe Waters is repeated, does the ſame pur- 

tive Effect follow. It is, alſo, ro be obſerved, that, in the 

urples, 1 1 of the obſtinate, chronical, and ſcorbutic Kind, 
after the Uſe of Milk, or temperate mineral Waters, I have, 
with great Succeſs, ordered a Bath of ſweet Rain - water, by the 
repeated Uſe of which all the Puncture, Heat, and Itching, of 
the Skin were removed, and the Effloreſcences diſappeared; an 
infallible Proof, that, by correcting the Acrimony of the Hu- 
mours within, and eliminating the acrid Recrements lodged under 
the Skin, through the Pores relaxed in the Bath, the Diſorder is 
removed, and the Patient cured. _ | 

We ſhall now ſpecify the Reaſons, why no Exanthematous 
Diſorder, when cured, fo eaſily and frequently returns, as the red 
ſcorbutic Purples. This Effect, then, ſeems to be produced by 
two Cauſes : Firſt, becauſe, in this Diſorder, the Tone of the 
Skin is conſiderably injured and deſtroyed ; and, ſecondly, becauſe 
the Subject and Seat of frequently returning Purples are the 
conglobate Glands ; for as the Skin is an univerſal Emunctory 
to all the Humours, and of ſingular Uſe in the Preſervation of 
Health, fo the Injuries done to the Conſtitution by any Diſorder 
in this Emunctory are certainly very great: But this Covering 
of the Body is eaſily injured by various Cauſes; ſince it is not 
only compoſed of the ſenfible Filaments of the Extremities of the 
Nerves, but is, alſo, totally tubulous and porous, becauſe the ſmall 
Mouths of the minute Arteries, which convey the ſubtile, exha- 
lable Matter, terminate in it; for which Reaſon, both with reſpect 
to its Tubes and Pores, as, alſo, with reſpect to its Subſtance, it 
has not only a ſubtile Motion, and Tone of Dilatation and Con- 

iGion, but, alſo, an exquiſite Senfation. Hence, the greater 
the Senfibiliry of the Skin is, the more ſubje& to Injuries it is, 


and the more eafily its due Motion is perverted. It is, in a par- 
ticular manner, eaſily altered and conſtricted by cold N 


_ Winds, and relaxed by moiſt warm Southerly Winds; ſo that 
ir conſtitutes a true microcoſmical Hygrometer. External 
Cauſes, alſo, which hurt, prick, cut, or are poſleſſed of a cor- 
roſive Acrimony, as, alſo, acrid Medicines, thoſe of a too heat- 
ing Quality, and refrigerating, pinguious, and inſpiſſating Sub- 


ſtances, are poſſeſſed of a ſingular Power, not only of impairing 


bur, alſo, of deſtroying, the Tone of this Integument. But when 
this Tone is changed and deſtroyed, the ſalutary Excretion of 
Perſpiration through the ſmall Orifices of chis Strainer, muſt, 
at the ſame time, eatly injured, 

When, therefore, the vaſcular and fibrous Texture of .the 
Skin is injured, and its Tone, by the Aſſiſtance of which the 
recrementitious Matter is eliminated by Exhalation, and laudable 
Juices reſtored, is deſtroyed, a bad Diſpoſition and Weakneſs 
are induced, and more firmly take Poſſeſſion of the Fibres ; 
ſo that the impure Humours, eaſily conveyed thither, again at 
upon this weakened Part, and become ſtagnant. And certainly 
this preternatural Diſpoſition of the Skin to produce ſuch Stag- 
nations, and the Difficulty of removing them, are ſufficiently ob- 
vious from the Gutta Roſacea, which, by injuring and depraving 
the tender and tubulous Texture of the Skin in the Face, by a 
copious Congeſtion of Ichor, is not to be cured, and totally 
extirpated, without great ani, N Hence, ſince, by a frequent 
Approach of the purpuraceous Matter to the Skin, its Lone, 

otion, Strength, and tubular Texture, are greatly changed and 
corrupted, it is not to be wondered at, if, the excrementitious 
Matter being again there collected, the fame Diſorder ſhould 
again happen, and an Effloreſcence of the Purples be produced. 

Having thus explained what ſeemed neceſſary to point out the 
material Cauſe of both Species of the Purples, we now come to 
conſider what Circumſtances contribute, in a more remote man- 
ner, to the Generation of theſe Diſorders. Firſt, then, the Pur- 

les, eſpecially of the chronical and protracted Kind, are moſt 
incident to thoſe, who abound more with Serum than Blood, 
ſuch as Infants, and Women of a ſpongious Habit, generally 
called phlegmatic; and the more the ſerous Humouts diſcharged 
recede from their natural Purity, and mild Temperature, and the 
more ſordid they are, the more difficult is the Cure, and the 
more dubious the Succeſs, of the Diſeaſe. 

It is, alſo, certain from Experience, that the Purples, both 
chronical and acute, as, alſo, malignant Miliary Fevers, are moſt 
incident to Women of weak and delicate Habits, to ſuch as have 
their Strength impaired by violent Paſſions, eſpeciall og Grief, 
or by profuſe Hzmorrhages during Abortion, or an Exceſs of the 
menſtrual Diſcharge, or by a long · protracted previous Diſorder ; 
for, in ſuch infirm and weak Habits, the lymphatic, mild, and 
nutritive Humours eaſily contract a foreign Nature and Taint, 
becauſe, in conſequence of the weakened Strength of the Solids, 
the Circulation of the Fluids is reſtored ſlowet, and, the. Secre- 
tions and Excretions being hindered, Crudities and Sordes are 
generated and accumulated in the Body. 

But a Fever, accompanied with Miliary Purples, is principally 
incident, and often fatal, to Child-bed Women. This generally 
appears about the third Day after Labour, when the Milk Fever 
generally comes on; bur it, alſo, ſometimes ſeizes on the ſeventh, 
and ſometimes on the fourteenth Day. In order to inveſtigate 
the Cauſes of this Diſorder, we are to overlook no Circumſtance 
which can lead us to underſtand its Origin and Generation. 
Now it is certain from Experience, that poor Countrywomen of 
robuſt Conſtitutions, and accuſtomed to Exerciſe, are not in 
Child-bed ſeized with this Fever, whereas rich, tender Women, 
addicted to a ſedentary Life, much Sleep, Luxury, and high 
Living, as, alſo, thoſe, who are of delicate Conſtitutions, and 
ſuch as are ſubje& to tumultuous Paſſions and Commotions of 
Mind, are eaſily obnoxiousto the Purples after Child-birth: And 
it ſeems to be true, that, as rich and eaſy Living, which, ex- 
cluding hard and ſaline Aliments, conſiſts of light Aliments, fari- 
naceous Subſtances, light Cakes, Sweetmeats, fermentable Sub- 
ſtances, Summer Fruits, and palatable Meats and Drinks, as, alſo, 
an impure, vapid Air, impregnated with ſordid and putrid Exha: 
lations, ariſing from adjacent Marſhes and Standing-water, to- 

ther with the Impurity of the Water, contribute greatly to the 
eration of all Diſeaſes, ſo they, in a particular manner, in- 
duce the Purples. From theſe Circumſtances we are o deduce 
the Reaſons, why this Diſorder rages ſo much at Leipſic, which 
is ſituated low; and, on account of the adjacent Marſhes, affected 
by an inſalutary Air, whilſt, at the ſame time, the Inhabitants live 
in a delicate and luxurious manner. For theſe Reafons, alſo, in 
England this Diſorder firſt appeared in London, where the State 
of the Air, and the Method of Living, are the ſame; nor is it 
to be doubted, but that, elſewhere, Women, who live in the 
fame manner, and in unhealthy Places, are frequently fubject to 
this malignant Fever. 

It is, alſo, obſervable, that pregnant Women, who are coſtive, 
uſe a ſedentary Life, and, neither in the middle nor laſt Months 
of their Geſtation, diminifh the Plenitude of the Veſſels by Ve- 
neſection, are, when in Child- bed, in a very bad Condition, and 

erally afflicted with the Purples: For, ſince almoſt all pregnant 

omen contain a Redundance of Blood, and fince, by reaſon 
Relaxation 


of the Diſtention and 


charge, or by ſtated Veneſections, 


of the Tone of the Veſſels, 
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cuation of the Sordes, by Secretion and Excretion, ſcanty, they 
ſucceſſively contract impure and peccant Humours; ſo, if im- 
proper Aliments are uſed, and the Elements neceſſary for the 
Support of Health, are peccant, a far greater * is induced, 
in{inuares itſelf into the internal Parts, and afterwards proves 
1 to Health, and ſometimes produces mortal Diſeaſes. 

The Purples, eſpecially ot the Miliary Kind, general 
Child-bed Women, if, in the firſt Days after Labour, the Lo- 
Chia are not duly diſcharged, but are either totally ſuppreſſed, 
flow too ſcantily, ＋* too flow, or are forthwith ſuppreſſed by 
a ſudden Fright, or the free Admiſſion of Cold ; for, in pre- 
gnant Women, by means of the Redundance of Blood and Hu- 
mours, the vaſcular and cellular Texture of the Uterus is ſur- 
prilingiy diſtended and obſtructed by the Congeſtion of the Hu- 
mours ; ſo that the Blood circulates flowly and with Difficulty 
there;; and, not being totally conſumed for the Nouriſhment o 
the Fetus, ſtagnates in the uterine Veſſels, and becomes thick and fe- 
culent, till at Jaſt, the Feetus being excluded, the Lochial Blood 
is diſcharged from the Veins, by which the Placenta adhered to 
the Uterus. If, therefore, frotn a peccant Quality of the Blood 
itſelf, or a Defect of natural Strength, the corrupted Lochial 
Blood is not A CC but, by an inverted Motion, 

iſſes into the 1 4 eſſels, and is conveyed into the nobler 

iſcera, ſuch as the Heart, Lungs, and Brain, it is not to be 
wonder d at, that Fevers accompanied with a great Impurity 
and Corruption of the Serum, ſuch as the Purples are, and 
other violent . Wee complicated with them, ſhould, by theſe 
means, be produc d. . 

Beſides, tis conſtantly obſery'd in Practice, that Women, in 
conſequence of an Obſtruction of their Menſes, are far more 
ſevereſy and frequently afflicted with Purples, both of the acute 
and chronical Kind, than Men; for the Uterus may be juſtly 
accounted the Source of this Diſorder, ſince according to De- 


mocritus, in Ep. de Nat. Hum. ad Hippocrat. that Part is the Source 


of a thouſand Woes to Woman; and the Purples rarely happen 
to Women, if their menſtrual Diſcha e is regular, ſufficient in 
Quantity, and continued for a due time; but, if otherwiſe, 
they are frequently afflicted with this Diſorder. Hence 'tis cer- 
tain from Experience, that Women who from advanced Age, or 
any other Cauſe, have their Menſes totally ſuppreſs'd, labour un- 
der this Diſorder longer than other Patients. Beſides, if in 
young Women the Menſes are not regular, or diſcharg'd too 
ſcantily, eſpecially if other Cauſes concur, the Purples, acCcotn- 
panied with a Variety of Symptoms, are generally produc d. 
is, alſo, certain from Experience, that Women ſubje& to 
the Fluor Albus, when that Evacuation is too ſmall, or check'd, 
or totally ſuppreſs d, by improper Meaſures, have been ſeiz 
with the Purples ; and, when theſe have been cur'd, the Fluor 
Albus has again appear'd ; and, when this has been remov'd, the 
Purples have again ſucceeded. Hence tis ſufficiently obvious, 
that this Exanthematous Diſorder is the Off-ſpring of the Serum. 
Nor is it to be wonder'd at, if at preſent, when the Fluor 
Albus is more common than in former Ages, the Purples ſhould, 
alſo, for that Reaſon be more frequent. 

Though the immoderate Redundance of Blood in thoſe in 
whom it is not leſſened by the menſtrual or hamorrhoidal Diſ- 
reatly contributes to the 
Generation, eſpecially, of the chronical Purples ; yet the Im- 

urity of a copious Serum, ariſing from the Penury of laudable 

lood, contributes ſtill more to the Production of the ſame 
Diſorder. It is, alſo, frequently obſerved, that by imprudent 
Veneſection, or immoderate Hzmorrhages, in conſequence of 
Abortion, eſpecially with the Concurrence of a violent Fright, 
or Anger, Refrigerations of the Extremities, Deliquiums, In- 
flations of the Stomach accompanied with Anxiety, an Oppreſ- 
ſion of the Breaſt, and an alternate Senſe of Heat and Cold in 
the Surface of the Body, have been produced; which Sym- 
ptoms, upon the Appearance of the Purples on the third or 
fourth Day, are beg de and allayed: For nothing more ef- 
fectually deſtroys the Tone, Force, and Strength of the Solids, 
or has a more immediate Tendency to bring on a virulent Qua- 


lity of the Fluids, already impure, than tumultuous Commo- 


tions of Mind, eſpecially long- protracted Sorrow, and Grief, 


Hence, if pregnant Women, hyſteric Patients, or thoſe labour- 
ing under Irregularities of the Menſes, are afflicted with violent 


Grief, it is a pretty ſure Sign, that they will, in Child-bed, be 
ſeized with Purples of a bad Kind: Beſides, Purples of a mild 
and benign Nature, in weak Habits, and ſuch as are often un- 


der the Influence of enormous Paſſions, eaſih acquire a great 
Danger; and it 
thoſe ad- 
dicted to a ſedentary Life, after obſtinate Grief, have contracted 
the Purples, and ſtruggled under that Diſorder ſor à long 


time. f 9 a | 
A bad State of the Air, the Uſe of which is continually ne- 
lar Conſtitution of the Weather, 


nity, and portend the greateſt 


Degree of Mali 
1 perience, that ſtudious Men, 


is certain from 


ceſſary to Life, and an irregu 


contribute greatly to the Production of the Purples ; for as the: 
—_ the Air is very great, in peryerting the Srate ane 
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Eraſis of the ſubtile, nervous, and membranous Fluids, and all : 


the other Juices; ſo it is, alſo, of great Efficacy, in modifying, 
and altering the Tone of the Skin, and the ſalutary Excretion 
of Perſpiration : So that it is not to be doubted, but epidemical 
Diſeaſes, and Purples, more or leſs malignant, are produced by 
the Impurity of the Air. Thus, ſome Years r the Purples, 
accompanied with a catarrhous Fever, raged epidemically, eſpe- 
cially among the Children of the Lower Saxony ; and this Diſ- 
order derived its 99 from a previous, long · continued, cloudy, 
and rainy State of the Weather, ſucceeded by cold eaſterly and 
northerly Winds; as we are informed by Boettigerus, in his 
Diſert. de Purpura rubra epidemica. In Miſcellan. Nat. Cu- 
ria. Dec. 1. An. 6. we are told, that, in the Spring ſucceeding 
an open and cloudy Winter, a malignant Purple Fever aroſe, 
which, through the whole Spring, had its epidemical Circuits, 
and was principally incident and fatal to Children. An impure 
Air, impregnated with foreign and active Exhalations, is, alſo, 
the Cauſe why this Diſorder is not only more eafily generated, 
but, alſo, more Wen ſupported, in ſome Places, than in 
others. Thus, in large Towns, where the Air is impure, Per- 
ſons ſeized with the Purples are often cured by removing to 
more falutary Places; and again afflicted with the ſame Diſ- 
order, upon their Return to ſuch Towns, and ſtaying in them 
for ſome time. Hence the Reaſon is to be deduced, why the 
Months of March and April ſo much favour the Production of 
catarrhous, exanthematous, and purple Fevers ; for during theſe 
Months the Weather is generally heavy, rough, and den gx 
whilſt the Atmoſphere is impregnated and contaminated with 
noxious Exhalations, ariſing from the Rains, and melted Snow. 
We have already conſidered the principal Cauſes, which, eſpe- 
cially in chronical Purples, have a great Affinity with thoſe 
which generate the Scurvy ; for, in this laſt-mentioned Diſor- 


der, there is an acrid, ſaline, and ſulphureous Dyſcraſy of the 


is only mort exalted, and ſubtile. 
The Generation of the les is promoted by a lax Habit of 
Body, long Diſorders of Mind, Obſtructions of the natural 
Secretions and Excretions, a vapid Intemperature of the Air, 
moiſt and low-ſituated Places, improper Aliments, and thoſe of 
hard Digeſtion, a Defe& or a Redundance of Blood, and other 
Things of a like Nature. Hence a difficult Queſtion ariſes, 
which is, Why, tho' all the Circumſtances requiſite to the 
hag the 3 or 8 this 2 only 
e tely to appear. In decidin is perplexing Que- 
Fs it _ 8 be acknowledged, that the bande Bit 
order muſt have the ſame common Cauſe: Now we have al- 
ready ſhewn, that in the Purples, eſpecially of the chronical 
Kind, there is an impure, ſaline, and excrementitious Serum; 
that in the miliary Purples there is a Redundance of putrid, 
vapid, and acrid Serum; and that this Matter, contained in the 
Blood, whether acid, or acrid and ſaline, by the hot in- 
teſtine Motion, acquires a worſe Nature, fo as violently to at- 
fe and irritate the nervous Parts, and, at laſt, to produce this 
Exanthematous Fever, accompanied with violent Symptoms. 
We muſt, therefore, direct our Views to other Circumſtances, 
and conſider whether, in Diet and Regimen, which afford the 


Blood, which, in the W = 
ur 


Matter, Temperature, and Intemperature, of the vital Humours, 


there is not ſome Error, which about forty, and ſome more 
Years ago, was unknown, or, at leaſt, not fo univerſally pra- 
Ctiſed. This Error, therefore, is the almoſt univerſal Uſe, or 
rather Abuſe, of warm Liquors, and eſpecially of Coffee and 
Tea; for in ſome Parts, eſpecially in Germany and England, 
Women of all Conditions uſe this Liquor, both in the Morning 
and Afternoon ; and think it unpolite to ſend their Neighbours 
away without drinking large Quantities of it: And it is obſerv- 
able, that the Purples reign and increaſe moſt, ſince the drink- 
ing of theſe Liquors became ſo cuſtomary, and eſpecially in thoſe 
where it is moſt frequently uſed. 

Though this Obſervation is ſo ſupported by Experience, that 
it cannot be doubted; yet its Truth may poſſibly ſeem to be 
weakened by this; that though in the hot Afatic Countries 
Coffee is much uſed, the Purples are yet unknown in thoſe 
Climates. But this 2 ſpecious Objection falls to the 
Ground, if we carefully conſide ., that in theſe Places the Re- 
prone is quite different from what it is in ours; that their In- 

itants do not uſe coarſe, hard, and ſalted Aliments; that 
the Air is purer and hotter, and Perſpiration more copiouſly 
and expeditiouſly carried on ; and, which is of all other Cir- 
cumſtances of reateſt Importance, that the Inhabitants 
have no ſcorbutic Taint in their Blood; for that a ſcorbutic and 
impure State of the Humours is to be claſs'd the Cauſes 
which contribute to the Generation of the Purples, is ſuffi- 
cientiy obvious from this, that the 2 rage moſt in Places 
moſt infeſted with the Scurvy, ſuch as England, Holland, Swe- 
der, and Germany : Hence the Diſorder is called the ſcorbutic 
habitual Purples. It is, alſo, obſervable, that where the Pur- 
— already rage, and afflict the Inhabitants, the ſcorbutic 
lcerating of the Limbs, the malignant Ulcers, the putrid 


Sweat, be 
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and bloody Gums, the broad and livid Spots, which are the ef. 
ſential and peculiar Symptoms of a Scurvy, arc rarely after- 
wards obſerved ; or, at leaſt, they are leſs frequent and violent 
as 2 * afterwards ſhew. : 
„ thereſore, theſe Things which ha in other Cli 
under another Regimen and Conflitution of Body, 3 
transferred and accommodated to the Situation of Europeans; 
ſo this Subject will be more perſpicuous, if, from this Source 
we explain the Method in which the Purples are generated. 
Now it is ſufficiently known, that the excrementitious Impu- 
rities of all Kinds, ſeparated from the Blood and Humours 
eſpecially the bilious Sordes, and the fermentable Juice of a 
falival Nature, ſupplied from the pancreatic Glands, as, alſo, the 
mucid Humours ſecreted from the Blood,principally in the lar 
Inteſtines, fall down into the Inteſtines: It is, alſo, min haven | 
this winding Canal Feculences are produced, from Aliments of 
various Kinds, ſuch as improper Acids, fermentable and half- 
corrupted Subſtances, and Fiſh; and that theſe Feculences 
when mixed and collected, ought to be diſcharged by Stool, 2s 
unfriendly and prejudicial to the vital Fluids. 4 Things, 
therefore, hinder the Diſcharge of theſe Sordes, and occaſion 
their again entering the Maſs of Blood, certainly greatly con- 
tribute to render the Blood impure, by conveying into it theſe 
Sordes, which may be along with it propelled to the Emun- 
Rory. of the Skin; tho” they cannot, like the Matter of the 
| gg diſſipated; but, on account of their acrid 
Nature, deſtroy the ſenſible Skin, and, lodging there, form 
Spots, or Puſtules : For it is daily obſerved, that if cacheQic 
and ſcorbutic Patients are coſtive, Puſtules, a Gutta roſacea, 
and ulcerous Defedations of the Skin, are produced. It is, 
alſo, obſervable, that, in acute and burning Fevers, Coſtiveneſs 
er ge by on Purples; —_— thoſe who in the Decline 
of ſuch Fevers have a critical Flux, are i 
m_ Exanthematous Diſorder. 2 2 F 
ow, upon an accurate Inquiry, we find it confirm” 
Experience, that all warm 1 Tea, as well as S 15 
increaſing Perſpiration, and provoking Sweat, render moſt Per 
ſons coſtive ; and that violent Fluxes are topped by Sudorifics 
exhibited with a proper Regimen, and drinking ſome warm In- 
fuſion. Hence, if Perſons whoſe Prime Viæ are loaded with 
Impurities and Crudities, which ought to be eliminated by Stool, 
e uſe large Quantities of Coffee or Tea, it is not to be 
wonder'd at, if the bilious, ſaline, and ſulphureous Sordes, 
being attenuated by the Heat, and afreſh diſſolved with an 
aqueous Liquor, ſhould return through the lacteal and lymphatic 
eſſels, which every-where occur in the large Inteſtines, to the 
Maſs of Blood, where, by reaſon of their Continuance and 
Commirxture, acquiring a worſe Nature, they induce a foreign 
and hurtful Intemperature of all the Fluids; unleſs, by covering 
the Body well, or by the Advantages of a warm and temperate 
Atmoſphere, they are duly and quickly eliminated by Perſpi- 
ration. Hence we infer, that all Perſons, whether Men or 
Women, who are coſtive, and drink theſe warm Liquors, 
eſpecially Coffee, whilſt the Skin, at the ſame time, does not 
duly tranſmit the Sordes, receive great Injury from ſuch Li- 
quors ſince, in ſuch a Caſe, they greatly diſpoſe to the Gene- 
ration of the Purples, eſpecially if there is a previous ſcorbutic 
Diſpoſition of the Humours; or if the Patient is under the 
Influence of violent Paſſions, eſpecially long-protrated Sorrow 
and Anger, which greatly favour the Accumulation of bilious | 
Sordes in the Prime Viz. On the contrary, theſe Liquors are 
not only harmleſs, but falutary, to thoſe whoſe Bodies they ren- 
der ſoluble, and who are diſpoſed to Perſpiration; for, in ſuch 
A+. they contribute to the Elimination of Sordes of various 
inds. | RE, 
Beſides, Coffee · berries, the Product of another Climate, 
contain ſomething of a foreign Quality, unſriendly to the na- 
tural Temperature and mild Mixture of the Blood in our Parts 
of the World; and in burning theſe Berries, eſpecially in a 
ſtrong manner, which is uſual, they contract ſomething of a 
ſaline, volatile, and empyreumatic Sulphur, which is un- 
friendly to the Tone and Motion of the nervous Parts. 
Hence it happens, that in ſome the drinking of Coffee pro- 
duces a Tremor of the Hands, and Anxiety ; and theſe ERA 
are produced the more, the more the Water is inſpiſſated by 
the Powder of the Berries much burnt. Beſides, in this Li- 
quor much Sugar is uſed, which, lodging in the Inteſtines, and 
not finding an immediate Diſcharge by Stool, ferments, and in- 
creaſes the mucous and acid Crudities. From what has been 
faid, it is not to be wondered at, if, by the common Abuſe of 
Coffee, the natural Mixture and Craſis of the conſtituent Parts 
of the Blood are greatly changed, and a foreign State of the Fluids 
induced ; which, being conveyed to the Infants in the Uterus, 
_—— the Blood, lays a Foundation for the Purples. f 
gh this Doctrine, with reſpect to the Origin of the 
les, ſeems to be overthrown by an Aſſertion of Waſebius, 


in Difſert. de Purpura Lip/. that this Diſorder was known at 
| | Leipfic 


Leipſic above ſixty Years ago, when the drinking Tea and 
; G was not Died; 8 bo hr 
by this means, when we aſſert, that warm Liquors, eſpecially 

'offee, do not concur materially, but rather ly, to the 
Generation of the Purples ; whilſt, * frequent Uſe of 

ſuch warm Liquors, the Impurities of the Primæ Viæ, in con- 
ſequence of the Patient _ rendered coftive, inſinuate them- 
ſelves into tle Blood. ides, if we carefully attend to the 
Living, Diet, and Regimen, uſed J. pregnant and Child- bed 
Women at Leipfic, at the Time this Diſorder appear d, we ſhall 
find, that it proceeded from the Cauſe affign'd ; for it is certain, 
that the Women of that Town are much addicted to Pleaſure, 
lead an idle Life, indulge themſelves in ſleeping long, and al- 
moſt daily uſe Sweetmeats, Summer Fruits, and farinaceous 
Subſtances, fried with Butter and Sugar z in conſequence of 
which, they are coftive, and, during their P y, collect a 
Redundance of Impurities: For which Reaſon they are fre- 
quently aMiQted with the Fluor Albus. It was at that Time, 
alſo, cu , not only to confine Child-bed Women cloſely 
to Bed, but, alſo, as it were, to macerate them in warm Rooms; 
and, during the firſt Days of Child-bed, to exhibit only boiling- 
hot Broths, and Drinks; whilſt they did not venture to remove 
the coſtive State of the Patient, by a Lys or Laxative; nor 
to uſe VeneſeQion upon a Suppreſſion of the Lochia, Any one 
ho duly conſiders theſe Things, and compares them with what 
has been already ſaid, muſt readily perceive, that ſuch Manage- 
ment was the Cauſe why, at Leipſic, this Exanthematous Diſ- 
order appear'd before the Uſe of Coffee, This was, alſo, after- 
wards confirm'd by Experience ; for after they diſcarded the hot 
Regimen, with reſpect to Child-bed Women, and admitted the 
Uſe of Laxatives and Veneſection, the Purples became far leſs 
frequent, leſs dangerous and fatal. Though, therefore, the 
Uſe of Coffee cannot be accuſed of generating the Purples in 
Leipſic; yet it cannot be denied, that the Purples, which for a 
Tract of Near were conſined to that Town, upon the Intro- 
duction of Coffee appeared elſewhere: So that the more this 
Liquor was uſed, the more this Diſorder raged, and ſpread it- 

ſelf ; and, which was a ſingular Circumſtance not before ob- 
ſerv'd, it generally aſſociated itſelf with acute Fevers. 

Theſe Things are ſufficient to demonſtrate, that warm Li- 
quors contribute to the Generation of the Purples, or the Con- 
verſion of the Scurvy into the Purples. But this Doctrine will 
be farther ilaſtratel by the following Obſervation: The City 
of Hall, in Germany, both on account of its low Situation, 
and the adjacent ſtagnant and ſaline Waters, which emit 1 
Quantities of aqueous Vapours, is ſurrounded with a moiſt 
Atmoſphere ; for which Reaſon it appears all beſet with 
Clouds, to a Perſon who views it at a Diſtance. Hence the 
Reaſon is to be deduced, why, from the remoteſt Times, the 
Scurvy has raged in this City, ſo that the Inhabitants are fre- 

ently afflicted with the wandering Gout which they call 
3 Colics, Tumors, and ſcorbutic Spots; together 
with other Symptoms peculiar to the Scurvy ; eſpecially the va- 
rious Diſorders of the Gums, This 1 learned, when young, 
partly from my Father, and partly from other Phyficians of 
that Town, who hardly preſcribed any Medicine in which there 
was not ſome antiſcorbutic Ingredient. And I myſelf, in my 
future Practice, obſerved the ſame Method with thoſe who 
committed themſelves to my Care, whoſe Diſorders, on account 
of a ſcorbutic State of the Humours, I happily removed b 
Antiſcorbutics. — 1 Ces _ abies — to — 
warm Liquors, eſpecially Coffee, the Scurvy diſappeared, 
the Ke both of the malignant and benign chronical Kind, 

| to rage, and proved very fatal at firſt, when the Nature 
of the Diſorder was unknown. The ſame Effects were after- 
wards produced, by the ſame Cauſes, in Eaft Friſeland ; ſo that 
it is not to be doubted but the Scurvy lays a Foundation for the 


Purples, 
The Scurvy is, alſo, frequently converted into the Purples, 
means of a Regimen, or particular Choice of Aliments, 
which our Forefathers uſed, either not at all, or but moderately; 
for in our Days moſt Men, addicted to Idleneſs and Luxury, 
think of nothing but gratifying their Palates by Varicty of 
new-invented Diſhes : Bes , not content with the various 
Products of their own Country, they are fooliſhly fond of Sub- 
ſtances brought, h dangerous Seas, from the remoteſt 
Parts of the Indiens. "Though I do not abſolutely eondemn 
exotic Aliments, yet I muſt find fault with the modern Taſte, 
which reliſhes none but ſomewhat acid and gently-pungent 
Food ; which muſt, conſequently, be with large Quan- 
tities of Salt, Aromatics, Garlick, Onions, Pepper, and the 
various Kinds of Funguſes : For ſuch Aliments, by imparting 
a grateful Acrimony to the Tongue, partly make Perſons cat 
too liberally, and, by that means, produce 2 Redundance of 
Crudities in the Prime en as ſcorbutic Perſons do, by the 
Uſe of coarſe Aliments ; and partly procure. a greater Ee | 
ſcence of the Blood; which greatly contribute to the copious 
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Generation of ſaline and ſulphureous Particles: So that, with 
the Concurrence of other Cauſes, the Purples are eaſily pro- 
duced. Beſides, the Uſe of ſpirituous Wines is at preſent ſo 
frequent, that in ſome almoſt the whole Maſs of Blood is, as it 
were, converted into Wine. 

To this Luxury in eating and drinking it is to be aſcribed, 
that various Hzmorrhages, eſpecially the hæmorrhoidal Diſ- 
charge, are ſo familiar to many, Hence ſome Phyſicians, being 
miſled, derive the Origin of all chronical Diſeaſes in Women 
from an undue Diſcharge of the Menſes ; and in Men, from a 
Suppreſſion of the Hemorrhoids : For which Reaſon, if ſuch 
Diſorders happen, they order the whole Intention of Cure to be 
directed to reduce theſe Evacuations to due Order ; and, parti- 
cularly, frequently, or even every other Day, exhibit Pills made 
after the manner of the Pilule Becheriana, with a ſmall 
Ry of Aloes. But though this Hypotheſis is leſs agree- 

to Truth, yet I ſhall not heſitate to affirm, that the fre- 
__ Uſe of theſe Pills, in other 5 17 ſafe enough, in ſome 
erſons greatly contributes to the Generation of the Purples ; 
for if. there is no natural Propenſity to any Excretion of Blood: 
eſpecially by the hzmorrhoidal Veins, it muſt neceſſarily hap- 
pen, that by theſe means the Maſs of Blood muſt be exagitated, 
and thrown into Commotions, and, by an Increaſe of the in- 
teſtine Motion, a greater Quantity of ſaline and ſulphureoug 
Particles produced, which are the material Cauſe of the Pur- 
ples : Soon after, all the Circumſtances concur which accu- 
mulate the faline and ſulphureous Parts of the Blood, render 
them more acrid, and fix them deeper in the Fibrils of the 
Skin, Hence it is not to be wondered at, that the Scurvy, 
which is a ſaline Diſorder,. changing its Nature, ſhould dege- 
ner:*e into another Diſeaſe, ſuch as the Purples. 

Though we have intermixed the Prognoſtics of both Species 
of the Purples with the Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe ; yet we ſhall 
ſubjoin ſome Things with reſpe& to the chronical Purples. 
Since, then, this Diſorder is not accompanied with a Fever, it 
is not dangerous, unleſs when cured in a prepoſterous manner : 
It is, however, an obſtinate Diſorder, and generally creates 
uu Trouble both to the Patient, and the Phyſician z for if the 

omes of the Purples fixes its Seat in the ſolid or internal 
Parts, it does not eaſily quit the Body, but, remaining within, 
generates violent Diſorders ; if, on the contrary, it is too im 
tuouſly expelled, it produces no leſs terrible Mickortuncs ut 
this principally happens to thoſe who have weak nervous 8y- 
ſtems ; or who, in conſequence of an unequable Circulation of 
the Blood and Humours, are diſpoſed to ſpaſmodic Strictures 3 
by which it happens, that a Redundance of impure Blood is with 
Impetuoſity and Danger congeſted ſometimes in the Head, ſome- 
times in the Breaſt, and at other times in the Joints ; 
which means, a Train of violent Symptoms is excited : For if 
the Matter of the Purples retained in the Habit is conveyed to 
the Head, it produces Cephalalgias, Ringing of the Ears, 
Weakneſs of Memory, an Aphony, and ſometimes Madneſs, 
apopleQtic Fits, and f it is conveyed to the ſen- 
ſible Membranes of the Lungs and Diaphragm, it produces 
Tha ic Aſthmas, and pungent lancinating Pains of the 

If it is depoſited on the Membranes of the Stomach, 
Anxieties of the Præcordia, and Cardialgias, ariſe : If it ſeizes 
the Inteſtines, it produces Gripes, and Inflations of the Hypo- 
chondria, accompanied with an uneaſy Senſation of Heat: If 
it is lodged in the Joints, they are difforted by cruel and lan- 
cinating Contractions: And, laſtly,” if the malignant Matter 
2 the tendinous and nervous Ligaments of the 
Hip, iſchiadie Pains are produced. But all theſe cruel Sym- 
ptoms lay aſide their Virulence, and become milder, when the 
acrid cauſtic Matter is expelled to the Surface of the Body, 

THz MzTHoD or Cure. 


For preventing a Return of the Pu whether of the chra- 
nical, or of the acute and miliary Kind, nothing is more ef- 
fectual, than Abſtinence from all kinds of Malt Liquors, which 
are improper in this Diſorder 3 ſince all of them, when old, 
con an Acidity, and become too ſpirituous ; and, when 
recent, are not only feculent and fermentative, but, alſo, con» 
tain coarſe and mucid nutritive Parts: But all ſuch Subſtances 
are fo far from, promoting, that they rather obſtruct the Depu- 
ration of the Blood and Lymph, on which, bowever, the Whole, 
both of the Prevention, and of the Cure, depends. Hence, 


in bot and Summer Weather, I adviſe the Uſe of temperate 


mineral Waters, ſuch. as the Selteran Springs, and thoſe of 
Wildungen, mixed with a ſmall Quantity of Wine z butin.the 
Winter, and to ſuch Perſons 2s could not procure ſuch medi- 
cinal Waters, I have ordered, for common Drink, eithet pure 
Spring unter, or Decoctions of the Roots of Vipers-graſs, Sar- 
Ila and Succory, Shavings of Hartſhorn, and clean Barley, 
with the Addition of a few Fennel - ſceds ; taking a Pint of 
Water for every Ounce of the Ingredients, adding a little Wine, 
if the Patient's Situation cam affard. it, L have, alſo, 22 
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evunt of Cuſtbm, permitted the Uſe of ſmall and well-defecated 
Beer, in ſome Caſes, r 

In Purples of the Chronical Kind, I order Exerciſe, Travel- 
ling, and Change of Air, by removing from low to _ 
Places, Diverſion, and Tranquillity of Mind, a Freedom from 
Care, and profound Meditations: I, alſo, prohibit the Uſe of all 
ſuch Things as render the Patient coſtive, obſtruct Perſpiration, 
and generate a Redundance of Blood. Nor is the Patient li- 
berally to uſe Fleſh, eſpecially Pork ; nor Aliments highly pep- 

red, or prepared with aromatic Subſtances. In the Summer 
Months I have ordered the Cure to be totally performed by 
Aſſes Milk alone, or Whey of Cows, or Goats Milk, or by 
the Selteran Waters, mixed with a third Part of Cows or Goats 
Milk, and drank for a Month, or fix Weeks, interpoſing, now- 
ant · then, a Bath of ſweet Water, or of the Lauch/tad Springs. 
And this Method, if the Diſorder has been deep-rooted, I have 
ordered to be perſiſted in for three Years, In ſome Men, of 
corpulent Habits, I have, alſo, ordered the Uſe of the Sedlitz 
Waters ; by a moderate Draught of which, for ſeven or eight 
Days, in the Spring and Autumn, the Fomes of the Diſeaſe 
has been carried off by Stool, I have, alſo, ordered many, 
afflicted with chronical, ſcorbutic, and habitual Purples, to 
drink the Waters of Lauch/tad, by which the Sordes were co- 
piouſly eliminated, the Patient continuing the Uſe of them, till 
their purgative Effects ceaſed, : 

When the Chronical Purples have been produced by a Diſ- 
order of the Uterus, and an irregular Diſcharge of the Menſes, 
my principal Intention has been, to reſtore theſe to their na- 
tural State; for which Purpoſe, beſides the Meaſures alread 
preſcribed, 1 have ordered the Powder of Rhubarb, the Elixir 
viſcerale, and waſhing of the Feet, to be daily uſed, a few Days 
before the menſtrual Eruption. But if, as it 2 hap- 
pens, they are accompanied with ſpaſmodic Strictures, an In- 
lation of the Stomach, Anxieties of the Præcordia, and Pains 
of the Back, I have uſed Antiſpaſmodics ; ſuch as the Puluis 
Marchionis, mixed with a little Nitre and Cinnabar, a Grain or 
two of Caſtor, and of the Extract of Saffron : This Intention 
is, alſo, anſwered by the anodyne mineral Liquor, mixed with 
the Eſſences of Caſtor and Saffron, and the bezoardic Liquor. 
The Patient muſt, alſo, uſe Baths of ſweet Water and Milk. 
In order to provoke the Menſes, I have ordered weak Eſſence 
of Amber, extracted with an alcaline Liquor, by which means 
the Diſorder was removed. In order to prevent the chronical 
Purples in plethoric Perſons not ſubject to the Hemorrhoids, 
Scarifications and Veneſections are of great Efficacy for dimi- 
niſhing the Redundance of Blood; as, alſo, repeated Purgings, 
which may be moſt commodiouſly obtained by a Solution of 
Manna, which is in a peculiar manner adapted to Diſeaſes 
ariſing from a ſaline Acrimony, adding to the Solution a faline 
Stimulus; ſuch as the Terra foliata Tartari. The Night- 
ſweats, alſo, with which thoſe diſpoſed to the Purples are often 
much infeſted, I have happily removed, 3 Purgings, 
brought on by gentle Laxatives; ſuch as Raiſins, Rhubarb, the 
Terra ee artari, and Cream of Tartar. 

In the Cure of the chronical Purples, I order, that from the 
very Beginning of the Diſorder the Patient ſhould not be kept 
in too hot a Hed, or Room, but in a moderate Heat, lying as 
little in Bed as poſſible; by which means, I have found the 
troubleſome Sweats prevented. Beſides the above-mentioned 
Decoction for ordinary Drink, I have found no Medicine pro- 
| duce better Effects than a diaphoretic nervous Powder prepared 
of Hartſhorn, both calcined and not calcined, Crabs-eyes, 
Mother of Pearl, Amber, purified Nitre, and Cinnabar. I 
have, alſo, obſerved excellent Effects produced by the anodyne 
mineral Liquor; fo that by theſe two Medicines, exhibited in 

roper Doſes, either in Conjunction, or ſeparately, without the 
Us of any other Remedy, T have happily cured Purples, both 
of the acute and chronical Kind. 
We now proceed to the Method of preventing and caring 
that bad Species of Purples generally incident to Child- 
Women in the Beginning, or about the Middle, of their lying- 
in. The Cauſe and Origin of this we have already derived 
from the. improper Regimen of pregnant Women, and Errors 
committed with reſpect to their Diet; for which Reaſon theſe 
are carefully to be guarded againſt. In order, therefore, to 
event the Punk in Child-bed Women, the firſt Intention to 
purſued is, to take care, that, during Pregnancy, a Redun- 
dance of Humours, and much more an Impurity of them from 
their Stagnation about the Uterus, be prevented, and no Weak- 
neſs induced on the nervous Syſtem. This Effect, if the Body 
Is turgid with Blood, can in no manner be better obtain'd, than 
by Veneſection three or four times, though not very copiouſly, 
med in the ſuperior Parts of the Body. The Patient muſt, 
alſo, abſtain from Idleneſs, long Sleep, Commotions of Mind, 
Sweetmeats, fermentable and farinaceous Aliments; but ſhe is 


to uſe Aliments of a laudable Juice, and a pretty large Quan- 
u of ſome ſalutary Drink: 2 alſo, to uſe moderate Ex- 


to which I ſometimes add, a ſmall 
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erciſe, and keep her Body ſoluble, rather by Aliments, than 
Medicines ; exhibiting Raifins impregnated with Rhubarb, and 
prepared with or without Manna; for theſe are of ſingular Ser- 
vice to pregnant Women. And fince Refrigerations of the 
Lower Belly are conſiderably troubleſome to pregnant Women, 
and have'a Tendency to generate violent Diſorders, I always 
adviſe them to fortify their inferior Parts againſt the Cold; and, 
for that Purpoſe, to wear Drawers. In order, alſo, to prevent 
noxious Stagnations of the Humours about the ,Uterus, it is 
expedient, — eſpecially after the middle of Geſtation, 
to anoint and rub the Abdomen, before a warm Fire, with the 
Balſamum Embryonum, or with old generous Hungarian or 
Rheniſh Wine, made hot, dropping a few Drops of the Balſam 
of Life into it : And theſe Meaſures are carefully to be'taken 
during Geſtation. | 

We ſhall now inquire, what Meaſures are to be taken before 
and after the Labour, and during the firſt Days of lying: in, in 
order to hinder Women from falling into violent Diſorders, and 
the Purples, both of the acute and chronical Kind. As, there- 
fore, this Diſorder is eaſily produced, and Women weakened, 
by the imprudent Management of Midwives, who before the 
due Time ſolicit the Pains, and for that Purpoſe exhibit hot 
and ſpirituous Subſtances, I injoin great Moderation, with 
reſpect to every thing, leſt the Strength ſhould be impair'd, the 
whole Maſs of Humours ſurpriſingly exagitated by the violent 
Pains, and the Uſe of Analeptics, and the feculent impure 
Humours about the Uterus put into a more violent Motion; 
but the Diſcharge of the Lochia, and other Excretions, are to 
be duly promoted, that the Diſpoſition to Diſeaſes may be as 
little as poſſible. ; g 

The ſecond Day after the Delivery, when all the Pains are 
over, it is neceſſary the impure Blood, collected in the Uterus 
during Geſtation, ſhould be evacuated, and the vital Juices 
freed from the Cacochymy they have contracted. Hence the 
Excretions of all Kinds, eſpecially thoſe by Stool and Perſpi- 
ration, are gradually, but not impetuouſly,to be promoted, and 
carried on; which may be moſt commodiouſly done by the 
following means: Let the Patient carefully avoid the exceſſive 
Heat, either of the Bed, or Fire; and let her Drink be neither 
too hot, nor cold, but tepid. Let her guard againſt all Com- 
motions of Mind, eſpecially Dread and 
every other Day, for four times, take balſamic corroborative 
Pills; ſuch as thoſe of Becher or Stahl; for theſe not 
only evacuate the Sordes by Stool, but, alſo, provoke 4 Diſ- 
charge of the Lochia, and bring on a Diaphoreſis. But if, at 
the Beginnin „ all the Symptoms are not allayed, but a Quick- 
neſs of the Palle, and an external Heat, are perceived, theſe 
Pills may be mixed with a precipitating abſorbent Powder, 
which, for a Doſe, may contain four or five Grains of Nitre. 
In ſuch a Situation it is, alſo, expedient, in weak Broth, to take 
ſuch Medicines as allay the Spaſms, reſolve the grumous coagu- 
lated Blood, and procure a free Diſſipation of the Sordes by 
Perſpiration; which Intentions are excellently anſwered by 
Sperma Ceti, Oil of Sweet Almonds, Infuſions of Elder- 
flowers, Chamomile-flowers, and the Tops of Yarrow, a tem- 
perate Eſſence of Orange-peel mixed with Eſſence of Saffron,. 
the anodyne mineral Liquor, and the bezoardic diaphoretic 
Powders, to be exhibited in ſome analeptic Water. A Mix- 
ture, alſo, of the analeptic and pectoral Waters, prepared with 
diſtilled V inegar,- Crabs-eyes, and Syrup of Sorrel, is of fin- 
gular Service, in reſolving the grumous and ſtagnant Blood. 

By a due Obſervation of theſe Cautions, no mortal Diſeaſe 
will readily attack Child-bed Women, nor are the Purples to 
be Pater But if, in conſequence of a Neglect of theſe 
Rules, the Corruption of the Serum and Lymph is ſo increaſed, 
as to diſpoſe to the Purples, whether of the red or white Kind, 
or if theſe Diſorders are already preſent, I uſe the following 
Method, which I have often found ſucceſsful. After injoining 
an equal and temperate Regimen, with reſpe& to Heat, I order 
Child-bed Women, ſeized with the Purples, to uſe Water- 
gruel, with or without an Infuſion of common Chamomile ; and 
this I have found of very great Efficacy. In the malignant and 
white Purples, I do not render the Body ſoluble by ſtimulating! 
Medicines ; nor is it expedient to produce that Effect by Cly- 
ſters. I, alſo, forbid, as much as poſſible, all Change of Ap- 
parel and Bed-cloaths; but rather adviſe, that ſuch as are already 
uſed, be put on, after having been well dried, and warmed 
before a Fire. I, alſo, diſſuade an erect Poſture, or Riſing out 
of Bed; becauſe, by theſe means, the Patients eaſily fall into 
Deliquiums; and, the Motion of the Humours being directed 
to the internal Parts, the EfMoreſcences diſappear, and the moſt 
terrible Symptoms are brought on, as is ſhewn in Fred. Hoff- 
manni Diſſert. de Situ erecto in Morbis periculsfis valde noxio. 
After the Eruption, I exhibit, at different times, about a 
Scruple, or half a Dram, of the temperate bezoardic Powders, 
uantity of Saffron, or 
interpoſing now-and-then' a of the anedyno 


Caſtor, 
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rrow ; let her, alſo," - 
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mineral Liquor, which is of ſingular Efficacy in allaying Spa ſims, 
quelling the hot inteſtine Motion, and correcting the Acri- 
mony of the Humours: But, if, for various previous 
Cauſes, the Retroceſſion of the Purples is to be dreaded; or 
has already happened, I mix with the anodyne mineral Liquor, 
a fourth Part of the bezoardic Liquor, prepared according 
to the Directions of Buſſius, and deſcribed in under the Ar- 
ticle Buss1vs : Which Mixture excellently promotes a Di- 
aphoreſis, and forces. the peccant Matter to the Surface of 
the Body. For reſtoring the Strength, which, in the White 
Purples, is - greatly impaired, I recommend an analeptic 
Potion, prepared of the Waters of Baum, Citron- peel, the 
Flowers of Lilies of the Valley, Primroſes, Egyptian Thorn, 
and Cinnamon. This Potion muſt be impregnated with Juice 
of Quinces, adding a ſufficient Quantity of Mother of Pearl, 
and Pearl-ſugar, dropping into it a few Drops of the Spiritus 
Nitri dulcis. In this Mixture, as a proper Vehicle, the Pow- 
ders may be exhibited, or a Spoonful of it may be frequently 
n by itſelf. 8 | 

*E 2 often happens, that in the Milk, or Purple Fever, the 
Lochia are ſuppreſſed, and, in conſequence of a Congeſtion of 
Blood to the Head, mortal Symptoms produced, it is a 

ueſtion whether, if the Lochia are totally ſuppreſſed, or not 
2 if a Fever is preſent, and if the Purples 


jently diſchar 
— — tion may be ſafely and uſefully uſed; 


ved. Hoffman. Diſſert. de Veneſeftionis prudenti Adminiſtrat. 
— {im 3 is 8 highl — er in 
Exanthematous Fevers, even when the EMoreſcences appear; 
and I can affirm, that by Veneſection alone, proportioned 
to the Circumſtances of the Patient, and performed either in 
the Foot or Arm, Child-bed Women at the very Gates of 
Death, and labouring under ſpaſmodic Strictures, by which 
the Blood is impetuouſiy forced to the Heart and Brain, have 
not only been preſerved, but, alſo, received ſpeedy Relief. 
Hence, if Child-bed Women die of a Suppreſſion of the Lochia, 
we may juſtly aſcribe the Cauſe of their Death to a Neglect of 
Veneſection. Nor are there wanting celebrated Authors, who 
ree with me in this Opinion; ſuch as Wilks de Febribus, 
Gp: 16. Melſchius, de Purpura Lipſ. Rolſinctius, Lib. de 
Ord. & Meth. Conſult. Lib. 4. Seft. 2. Cap. 6. 662-3 
In both Species of Purples, whether benign or malignant, 
nothing is ſo prejudicial, or has ſuch a direct Tendency to in- 
creaſe the Cauſe of the Diſorder, heighten its Symptoms, and 
render it malignant, as an Exceſs either of Heat or Cold ; for 
this, of all Diſorders, can leaſt bear Refrigeration, or ex- 
ceſſive Heat, but, with reſpect to both, requires great Mode- 
ration: So that the Room in which the Patient lies, and the 
Air ſhe breathes, are always to be kept in a due and equal 
Temperature; for, if the cold Air is freely admitted to the 
Surface of the Body; or if only the Arms, after being hot 
and moiſt in Bed, are ſtretched out, the whole Body is forth- 
with ſeized with Horror and Shivering; and, after great Anxi- 
ety and Languor, the Puſtules diſappear; and this happens more 
eaſily, and with the greater Danger, the warmer the Room is, 
or x 6 more cloſely the Patient has been covered with a Load 
of Bed-cloaths. like manner, in all Exanthematous Diſor- 
ders, eſpecially the Purples, nothing, eſpecially in the Vigour 
of the Diſeaſe, is more prejudicial, than frequent —_— the 
Degrees of Heat produced by the Fire in the Room, becauſe 
the ſudden Changes from hot to cold, and from cold to hot, 
violently affect the nervous and ſenfible Subſtance of the Skin, 
and ſurpriſingly vary and diſturb its Tone, Strength, and Mo- 
tion; ſo that the Puſtules either cannot appear, or, if they ap- 
| pear here-and-there, cannot long continue. : 
Great Injury is done to Perſons labouring under the Purples, 
by an exceflive Heat of the Room or Fire; as, alſo, by Heat 
raiſed by the Exhibition of hot Liquors, or Medicines of an 
heating Quality; fince, by theſe means, all the Parts being 
agitated by a continual Heat, the Strength is not only impaired, 
and, the porous Subſtance of the Skin being too open, too 
a Quantity of the Moiſture diſſipated, but the morbid Mat- 
ter, by the hot-inteſtine Motion, is, alſo, rendered more ſubtile, 
penetrating, and acrimonious ; fo that the Itching, Heat, and 
Anxiety, are ſo far from being diminiſhed, that they are in- 
creaſed. Hence we often obſerve, that the 8 mptoms are 
augmented, and rendered more dangerous, by drinking large 
Quantities of hot Tea, or any other Infuſions, or by eating hot 
Aliments, or uſing hot Liquors. babe 
Much leſs can the Purples bear 
Medicines, Wines, ſpirituous Liquors, ſudorific and expellin 
Subſtances, bezoardic TinQures, and Eſſences, together wi 
 Alexipharmics, ſince, by means of theſe, the Diſorder is alwa 
augmented. Thus I have ſeen chronical Purples of a mild 
Nature, and free from a Fever, and violent Symptoms, by ex- 
ternal Heat, the Uſe of Antiſcorbutics, and purifying De- 
coctions, and a ſtrict ſudorifie Regimen, converted into Purples 
of the malignant Kind; ſo that the Patient has afterwards 


| ſubject to ſpaſmodic Strictures, adviſed 


Py 


the internal Uſe of heating 


been afflited with febrile Heat, a Loathing of Food, a Las 
guor of the Strength, and_ a Want of Sleep. It has, alloy 
found from Experience, that the-ſooner and more impetu- 
ouſly the Purples are expelled by Medicines, and an hot Regi- 
men, the | more eaſily they are repelled to the internal Parts, 
by the lighteſt Cauſe. - - - | ; 

Beſides, in the Purples, exceffive and liberal Putging is high- 
ly prejudicial z for ſo peculiar is the Nature of this Diſcaſe; 
that it admits neither too great Coſtiveneſs, nor too gteat So» 
lubility of » much leſs artificial Evacuations by Stool. 
Hence, if the Patient is ſor a long time coſtive, the pent up 
Recrements are convey'd to the Surface of the Body; and the 
bilious, mucous, and fermentable Scoriz, which ought, by 
means of the Liver, Pancreas, and glandular Coats of the In- 
teſtines, ty be evacuated by Stool, are convey'd to the Skin 3, 
or, being collected, and mutually mixed, in the long and winding, 
Canal of the Inteſtines, they are more corrupted by their Con- 
tinuance there; and, being thence convey'd to the Maſs of 
Blood, along with thejchylous and nutritive Juices, lay a copious 
Foundation for. the Diſzaſe, and the Increaſe of the morbific 
Matter. Hence, unleſs the Evacuation by Stool, and the other 
Excretions, are recalled and reduced to Order, the Diſeaſe is 
rarely perſectly cured, but either frequently returns, or is long 
protracted, | * 

We are, alſo, to take care not to procure the Excretions, 
by acrid ſtimulating Medicines ; for which Reaſon we are 
carefully to abſtain from all, even the mildeſt Emetics, all 
Purgatives and Laxatives, tho' deſtitute of Virulence, as, alſo, 
ro = * 1 gays z nor 4 it 315 ſafe to render the 

y ſolu a Clyſter, or Suppoſitory, eſpecially before, 
and a little — the — of = Pultules 44 * 3 inter 
nal Parts being ſtimulated by this means, the Motion of the 
Fluids to the Surface of the Body is forthwith diſturbed, 
the Perſpiration obſtructed, and the Pores of the Skin con- 
trated, ſo that the EMoreſcences diſappear. 

Unſeaſonable Veneſection, alſo, contributes a great deal 
to the dangerous Retroceſſion of the Purples ; for as in all Ex- 
anthematous Diſorders, ſo eſpecially in the Purples, it is of 
the greateſt Importance, that the Blood ſhould be in a due 
Quantity. and Proportion, and that it ſhould be convey'd to 
the Surface of the Body ; for either an Exceſs, or a Dead, is 


attended with Danger. If the Quantity of Blood is too great, 
from the ſpaſmodic Strictures of the Parts, fatal Congeſtions 
of the Blood in the nobler Parts are to be dreaded. But, if 


the Quantity of the Blood is too ſmall, it cannot be forced to 
the moſt minute Veſſels of the Skin, and the Organs deſtin'd 
for the Secretion of the Sweat; and the peccant Matter is leſs 
duly eliminated through this capillary Strainer, but with the 
greateſt Danger remains immoveable in the internal Parts of 
the Body. Hence hardly any thing is more to be dreaded in 
this Diſorder, than the Danger ariling from unſeaſonable Ve- 
neſection. I myſelf have frequently ſeen the Practice of ſome, - 
who, in chronical Purples afflicting E Patients, 

eneſection, ſo unlucky, 
that, the Exanthematous EMoreſcences ceaſing ſuddenly, an 
apoplectic Fit was brought on. In Caſes of this Nature, I have, 
alſo, known the moſt violent Contractions of the Joints, and 
almoſt fatal convulſive Motions of the Parts, brought on by 


 i]-timed Veneſection. 


In the Miliary Fever, ſome adviſe Veſicatorles, if the Diſ- 
order proceeds from an acid corrupted Lymph, that by this 
means the peccant Matter may be extracted, and, at the ſame 
time, the oppreſſed nervous Fibres ſtimulated to a ſtronger Con- 
traction. Thus Hamilton, in his Treatiſe de Febre Miliari, 
highly extols the repeated Application of them to the Scapulæ, 
in the following manner: The Seroſity of the Humoury is 
d excellently leflen'd by Velicatories ; "us by their means, 
«© the morbific Matter being in ſome meaſure leſſened, Nature 
«© can more eaſily throw oft the reſt in the manner to which 
<< ſhe is-accuſtomed ; ſo far are Veſicatories from hinderi 
«© the Eruption of the Puſtules. But, though this M 
of affording Relief in 'the Puſtules ſeems pretty conſonant to 
Reaſon, yet, I confeſs, I never uſed it; and muſt, therefore, 
leave it to others to make Trial of it. Frederic Hoffman, 
See MiLiakris FEBRIS. , 

PURULENTIA.” Purulence, or 5 | 

PURULENTUS. Purulent, full of Pas, or Matter. 

PUS, Matter, See ABsCgs8Us, INFLAMMAT10, and 
SUPPURATIO. 5 

PUSC A. The fame as Posc A. Blancard. 

2 ATM, or PUSULATUM. A coarſe, or groſſly 
PUSTA. A Digeſtion of Sanies. Rulandus. 4 
PUSTULA. A Puſtule. Theſe principally appear in the 

Spring, and are of various Kinds; ſometimes a certain 


| Roughneſs ariſes all over the Body, reſembling that which is 


produced by the Application of a Nettle, 


or the Obſtruction of 
Jaa at... 


Sweat, 


* 


and are by the Greeks called iZard1pare. Theſe are 
— * red, oy ſometimes retain the natural Colour of the 
Skin; ſometimes large Numbers of them appear of the Bulk 
of Vari, and ſometimes larger. There are, alſo, Puſtules of 
a livid, a pale, a black, or any other unnatural Colour, with 
an Humour contained in them. When theſe break, the ſub- 
jicent Fleſh appears, as it were, ulcerated. Theſe are by the 
Greths called 9auUxTaiva wud, and are produced by Cold, 
Fire, or Medicines. : 

But the oA, ( Phlyzacion) is a Species of Puſtule, ſome- 
what harder, whitiſh, and riſing in a ſharp Point. But Puſ- 
tules are ſometimes converted into ſmall Ulcers, either moiſt 
or dry, ſometimes accompanied only with an Itching, at other 
times with Inflammation and Pain; and a Pus, or Sanies, or 
both, are diſcharged, This happens principally in Children, rare- 
ly in the Trunk of the Body, but frequently in its Extremities. 

The worſt Species of Puſtule is, that call'd ãπνοννοι, which 
is generally of a ſomewhat livid, blackiſh, or even of a white 
Colour. Round about this Kind of Puſtule, there is a violent 
Inflammation; and, when it is laid open, a mucous Exulcera- 
tion of the ſame Colour, contained in the Puſtule, is found with- 
in. The Pain accompanying it is far more intenſe than could 
be expected from its Bulk, which is no greater than that of a 
Bean. This Species of Puſtule, alſo, ariſes on the Extremi- 
ties of the Body, and generally in the Night-time ; from which 
laſt Circumſtance, the Greeks gave it the Name of e7wuxris, 
In the Cure of all Puſtules, the firſt Step to be taken is, to 
uſe much Exerciſe and Walking; and, if theſe cannot be 
| praQtis'd, Geſtation is their beſt Succedaneum. The ſecond Step 
is, to diminiſh the Quantity of Aliments, and abſtain from all 
acrid and extenuating Subſtances, The ſame Meaſures are to 
be taken with the Nurſe, when a ſucking Infant is affected 
with Puſtules. Beſides theſe Steps, when the Patients are ro- 
buſt, and the Puſtules but ſmall, they ought to ſweat in a 
Bagnio, have Nitre ſprinkled on the Puſtules, and be anointed 
with a Mixture of Wine and Oil, after which they are to go 
into the Bath. If theſe Meaſures prove ineffectual, or if the 
Puſtules are of a large Kind, Lentils are to be applied to them ; 
and, when the Skin is removed, we are to have recourſe to mild 
Medicines. After the Application of the Lentils, the ue“ 
is commodiouſly cured by Knot-graſs, or green Coriander, 

Ulcers formed from Puſtules are removed by Litharge mix'd 
with the Seeds of Fenugreek, adding Oil of Roſes, and the 
Juice of Endive, till the Preparation is of the ſame Conſiſt- 
ence with Honey. The Puſtules of Infants are very properly 
anointed with the following Preparation : 


Take of the Stone by the Greeks called Tvei7ys, eight 
Drams; mix with fifty bitter Almonds ; and add three 
Cyathi of Oil, in order to make an Ointment : Before 
the Uſe of which, however, the Puſtules ought to be 
anointed with Ceruſs. Cel/. Lib. 5. Cap. 28. 


PUTORIUS. The Fitchet. The Fleſh of this Animal is 
ſaid to be reſolutive, externally applied. 

PUTREDO, or PUTREFACTIO. Putrefaction. 

The happy Influence of Natural han and Chymiſtry 
upon Medicine is in no Inſtance more palpably evinced, than 
in the Doctrine of PutrefaQtion ; the great Importance of 
which in Medicine, and its Neceſſity to the Phyſician, we ſhall 

rove from ſeveral Arguments, after having inveſtigated its 
| Cathy Cauſes, and Effects, from phyſical and chymical Prin- 
ciples, that its Uſe, in the Application of things of a medici- 
nal Nature, may be the more apparent. The Putrefaction, 
therefore, of a Body, is nothing but an intimate Diſſolu- 
tion of the Parts of which a Body conſiſts, from their Union 
and Connection, accompanied with a volatile and fetid Exhala- 
tion, and changing the whole Crafts, Properties, and Qualities, 
of the mixed Body, I 

The Diſſolution of Bodies is juſtly diſtinguiſhable into ſu- 
perficial and intimate, or radical. In the former, the Body is 
only divided into its moſt minute Parts, every one of which 
ſtill retains its peculiar Nature, Virtues, and ſpecific Qualities. 
Thus, in a Solution of Gold with Aqua Regia, though the Gold 
is refolved into highly minute Atoms, as is obvious from this, 
that a few Drops of ſuch a Solution are capable of giving an- 
other Taſte to a whole Pint of Spirit of Wine, yet by a Pre- 


cipitation made by ſome Salt, either of the lixivial, or volatile 


Kind, theſe Particles, or Atoms, appear to have perfectly re- 
tained the Nature of Gold. But an intimate, or radical Solu- 
tion is that, in which the Parts of a Body are fo removed 
trom their Situation, and fo reſolved from their intimate Mix- 
ture, on which the ſpecific Differences of Bodies depend, that, 
being abſolutely transformed into another Texture and Diſpo- 
ſition, they aſſume new Qualities and Virtues. Thus, in the 
Solution of the Aliments in the Stomach and Inteſtines, by the 
ſubtile and univerſal ſalival Menſtruum of the Stomach, and 
the Influence of the animal Heat, the intimate Mixture and 


1 


Texture of the Aliments are ſo deſtroy d, that their Taſte, Smell, 
Colour, Conſiſtence, and other Qualities, being deſtroyed, they 
produce Chyle and Fæces. Thus, alſo, in the Fermentation 
of Vegetables, the ſweet Juices of Grapes, - and Summer 
Fruits, by means of Fermentation, - loſe their ſweet and tem- 
perate Nature, and are either changed into an acid, ſpirituous, 
or a vinous intoxicating Liquor ; ee theſe intimate Solu- 

tions, we ought, alſo, to reckon Putrefaction, the Nature and 


Effects of which conſiſt in extinguiſhing the Mixture, Form, 


Qualities, and Virtues of Bodies. | 
The Cauſe of this intimate Diſſolution, whether of the ſer- 
mentative, or putrid Kind, is an inteſtine Motion of the moiſt 
Parts, and a copious Influx of a hot and violently - agitated 
Matter; . for as there can never be a Solution of a ſolid Bod 
without Moiſture, ſo without Water, the original F ved 


there can neither be Fermentation nor PutrefaQtion ; for Water 


is the univerſal Menſtruum, which not only deeply inſinuates 
itſelf into the Pores of Bodies, but, alſo, becauſe its'Parts are 
in a continual inteſtine Motion, is able to disjoin and remove 
from their Situation the Parts of Bodies, which are variouſly 
mixed and united: But it produces this Effect moſt happily, 
when aſſiſted with Heat; which is no more than the rapid Mo- 
tion of an ethereal and celeſtial Matter, furniſh'd with a great 
expanſive Power, propelling from the Centre to the Circum- 
ference. The Moiſture, then, when acting on Matter ca- 
pable of Fermentation and Putrefaction, reſolves the ſaline, ſul- 
phureous, and earthy Parts, receives them into itſelf, and car- 
ries them off with it in its Motion. | 

But though both Fermentation, and Putrefaction, are pro- 
duced by an inteſtine Motion of the Moiſture, and of the hot 
Principle, yet their Effects are very different, ſince, by Fer- 
mentation, a ſulphureous inflammable Spirit, but, by Putre- 
faction, a volatile urinous Spirit, is produced; for which Rea- 
ſon Putrefaction is always accompanied with a fetid Smell. 
*Tiis, alſo, to be obſerved, that the Juices of Animals admit 
of no Fermentation, nor can any vinous inflammable Spirit 
be prepared from them, fince theſe are the Properties of Ve- 
getables alone ; which, however, are capable of Putrefaction, 
as well as the Juices of Animals. The Reaſon why Animals, 
and their Parts, are only capable of Putrefaction, but can never, 
by Fermentation, yield an inflammable Spirit, is only to be 
ſought for in the different Mixtures of Animals and Vegetables, 
ſince theſe laſt admit into their Mixture not only an Oil, but, 
alſo, an Acid, which in Diſtillation is obtain'd from them; 
whereas in Animals no ſuch thing is found, ſince they are 
rather impregnated with an Oil, and a ſubtile volatile Earth, 
which, by the Action of the Fire, becomes ſaltiſn. In the Fer- 
mentation, therefore, of Vegetables, by the warm inteſtine 
Motion the tartareous Acid is firſt diſſolved, by which, when 
it begins to act on the ſulphureous and oleous Parts, an Effer- 
veſcence, in conſequence of this mutual Action and Reaction, 
is not only excited, but, alſo, a copious penetrating Vapour is 
raiſed, and carried off in the Air; and, laſtly, by the mutual 
Combination of acid and oleous Parts in the Acid, a ſpiri- 
tuous or vinous Liquor is produced. But in Putrefaction, 
where the Acid is defective, the oleous, ſulphureous, and ſa- 
line volatile Principles are forthwith carried off; and, being nei- 
ther fixed nor corrected by the Acid, are freely diſſipated in the 
Air with a nauſeous and fetid Smell; which, according to in- 
diſputable chymical Experiments, is produced by an oleous, ot 
ſulphureous Principle, and a volatile Salt. A palpable-Inſtance 
of this we have in mineral Sulphur, which, in its native State, 
is without Smell ; but, when fuſed over the Fire with a lixixial 
Salt, aſſumes an ungrateful Odour, If, therefore, we intend 
to obtain a volatile oleous Salt from Animals, we muſt either 
ſubject them to Putrefaction, or burn them with a ſtrongFire; by 
which means both their oleous and volatile Parts are freed from 
the Contexture of other Parts with which they were entangled. 

We have already obſerved, that Moiſture and Heat were the 
principal Inſtruments of Diflolution, both in Fermentation and 
Putrefaction; fo that, without the former two, neither of theſe 
can be performed. Hence it follows, that a Body, which 
has otherwiſe a great Tendency to Putrefaction, cannot be more 
effectually preſerved from it, and kept ſound, than by remov- 
ing Heat and Moiſture. For this Reaſon, Bodies ſufficiently 
dried are never obſerved to be ſubje to Putrefaction and Corrup- 
tion, Pork and Beef dried by Smoke, and the Influence of 
the Air, do not eaſily become putrid : But, if, by Maceration 
in Water, they receive a due Degree of Moiſture, they ſoon 
become putrid in a warm Air. Such, alſo, is the peculiar Na- 
ture of Cold, that it preſerves Bodies from Putrefaction, for 
no other Reaſon, than that by a certain rectilinear Motion it 
preſſes and conjoins the Parts, ſo that they are not eaſily diſ- 
joined, and put out of their Situation; whereas Heat, by its 
vertical Motion round its own Axis, expands and enlarges the 


Pores, and propels the Parts from the Centre to the Circumfe- 


TENCE, . 
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But 4s there are various ways of removing Moiſture, or Hu- 
— ſo there are as many Methods of preſerving Bodies 
from Reute en. \ Thus *tis certain from Experience, that 
highly rectified Spirit of Wine is very proper for preſerving 
Bodies from Putrefaction, when kept in it, becauſe it quickly 


imbibes and. abſorbs the Moiſture of Vegetables and Ani- 


heir internal Pores and Parts, Hence Bodies, before 

fe, err donna But the Experiment ſucceeds more happily, 
if freſh dephlegmated Spirit is frequently pour'd to them. And 
though by means of diſtil'd Oils, and liquid Balſams, the Embalm- 
ing and Preſervation of 1 from Putreſaction may be obtained ; 
yet highly rectified Spirit of Wine is far preferable to them all, be- 
cauſe it is of a more penetrating Nature, and more eaſily enters 
the internal Parts of the Bodies, than reſinous balſamic Subſtances, 
There is, alſo, another Method of preſerving Bodies from 
Corruption, which is by Salts, the moſt conſiderable of which 
are common Salt and Alum, which excellently imbibe the 
Moiſture, by the Abſorption of which the fleſhy Fibres are ren- 
dered harder. The more pure and dry theſe Salts are, the more 
happily they produce this Effect. And as Alum, in conſe- 
quence of its large Number of terreſtrial Particles, is of an aſtrin- 
nt Quality, by which the Parts are more intimately united 
- ed with each other, ſo by means of a Lixivium 


— dal Alum, and common Salt, all the Viſcera of the hu- 


| d : 
| Le tet may for ſeveral Years be preſerved entire. 


*Tis to be obſerved, that corruptible Fluids, if agitated with 
a Fee oe Motion, do not eaſily became putrid; but that 
ſtagnant and putreſcent Fluids, ſuch as are obſerved in Marſhes, 
are eaſily ſuſceptible of Corruption: For Heat and Moiſture, 
continually acting upon quieſcent Particles, more eaſily diſſolve 


and deftroy their Mixture, than if they perpetually changed 


their Place and Situation, in which caſe the Action and Change 
of Heat is more tranſitory ; whereas, in quieſcent Particles, it 
is more durable and permanent. We, alſo, obſerve, that Ve- 
etables abounding with Moiſture, and collected in a large 
eap, become more eaſily warm and putrid, than when they 
are ſcattered ; in which Caſe, they remain free from Putre- 
faction: The Reaſon of which is this, that, when they are col- 
lected into an Heap, the Efuvia excited by the Motion of the 
Moiſture, and the inteſtine Warmth, cannot be exhaled and 
diffipated in the Air; but, being pent up, and returning, as it 
were, on themſelves, accelerate the inteſtine putredinous Mo- 
tion, inftead of diminiſhing it. But nothing more effectually 
prevents the Corruption of corruptible Bodies, and diſſipates it 
when beginning, than the Acceſs of a free Air, eſpecially of 
the dry and cold Kind. *Tis, alſo, to be carefully obſerved, 
that a beginning Putrefaction is of a very multiplying Nature, 
and diffuſes itſelf very quickly; for it acts like Leaven, which 
quickly puts the homogeneous, and eſpecially the moſt adja- 
cent, Parts into the like putredinous Motion with itſelf; as we 
inly ſee in fermentable Subſtances, where a little Leaven 
added to a farinaceous Maſs, or the Juice of Vegetables, imme- 
diately throws them into the like fermentative Motion, 

Having thus, from the Principles of Natural Philoſophy and 
Medicine, inveſtigated the Nature, Generation, and Effects of 
Putrefaction, it will be far more eaſy to apply what we have 
| ſaid to medicinal Purpoſes in the human Body, in which a 

ular and wonderful Phenomenon recurs to be explained, 
that is, why the Bodies of Animals, and the Juices contained 
in them, which in their own Nature are ſo prone to Putre- 
faction, when Moiſture and Heat are preſent, do not, however, 


become putrid ſo long as the Animal is alive, but remain ſound 


| ire; whereas they quickly become putrid after the Death 
of — robe And in This as conſiſts the Preſerva- 
tion of Life, the Cauſes of which ought to be carefully inveſti- 

ted by every Phyſician. Thoſe are greatly deceived, who ſeek 

r the Cauſe of the Preſervation in a certain vital Spirit, or 
Balſam, and the innate Heat, fince, inſtead of ſpecifying the 
true Cauſes, unmeaning Words which explain nothing, are only 
uſed. They are, alſo, no leſs deceived, who think that this Pre- 
ſervation is the Effect of the Salt and Sulphur contained in the 
vital Juices ; for tis certain from Experience, that neither 
ſaline, nor fpirituqus Subſtances, nor balſamic Medicines, 
copiouſly exhibited, are of ſuch Efficacy as to remove Pu- 
trefaction, ſince they rather contribute greatly to pro- 
mote it; for we obſerve, that the Bodies of ſcorbutic Pa- 
tients, whoſe Juices abound with ſaline and ſulphureous Parts, 
eaſily fall into a ſphacelous Corruption; fo that other Cauſes 
muſt be aſſigned for this vital Duration, or Preſervation, Now 
we obſerve, that ſo long as the Maſs of Blood and Humours, 
of themſelves very corruptible, is continually, by a progreſſive 
and circular Motion, carried through the vaſcular Structure of 
the Body, it remains free from Corruption; but ſo ſoon as 
theſe Humours, ceaſing to move, or circulate, ſtop, or become 
| Kagnant, in the ſolid Farts, they ſoon become ſubject to Putre- 
faction, which immediately diffuſes itſelf, and, ſpreading to the 
adjacent Parts, brings on a Mortification and Sphacelus of 
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them. Whenever, alſo, the Circulation of the Blood is to- 
tally removed, which happens in Death, Putreſaction imme 
diately enſues, unleſs it is prevented by Cold, or ſome other 
external Cauſe. | 

Henee *tis obvious, that the Circulation of the Blood is the 
Cauſe which defends the Bodies of Animals from Corruption; 
and ſo long as the Circulation is entire, the Body is free from all 
the Injuries of Putrefaction. But we muſt inquire, whether 
this Flux and Reflux of the Blood produces this Effect only by 
its progreſſiye Motion, or whether other Cauſes, alſo, concur 
with- it, which ſeems moſt probable ; for, by means of this 
continual Circulation of the Blood, the hot inteſtine Motion-of 
its conſtituent Parts is greatly increaſed, and the Juices not only 
conſumed, but, alſo, gradually converted into a ſaline ſulphu- 
reous Excrement. Hence tis obvious, that the Circulation has 
rather a Tendency to deſtroy than preſerve the due Mixture of 
the Maſs of Blood, as is obvious from the intenſe Heat of Fe- 
vers, where, in conſequence of the briſk Circulation of the 
Blood, a greater inteſtine Agitation of the Parts is produced, 
and a more violent Heat excited, which not only conſumes the 
Body, together with its Strength and Juices but, alſo, reſolves 
chess laſt into 5 Parts, _—_ ought to be elimi- 
nated partly by Perſpiration, and part rine and Stool. 
Beſides. with < Air, Aliments, and Drink 2a Parts foreign 
to the Mixture of Blood, and highly ſubje& to Corruption, are 
often mixed with the Blood ; and, if theſe are retained in the 
Habit, they muſt naturally diſturb and deſtroy the Nature and 
benign Mixture of the Blood. During the vital Action, and 
perpetual Motion, of the Fluids, we, alſo, obſerve, that a cor- 
ruptible Matter fit for inducing Putrefaction, is generated in 
the Blood. Hence Reaſon dictates, that theſe Parts, fo preju- 
dicial to Life, by ſpoiling the due Craſis and Mixture of the 
Blood, ſhould, with all Care, be ſeparated, ſecreted, and eli - 
minated from the Body, | 

Hence it is, that unerring Nature, in the curious Structure of 
Animals, has formed numberleſs ſecretory and excretory Or- 
| mar by means of which, not only the Excrements of a more 

ed, but, alſo, of a more moveable, volatile, ſaline, ſulphu- 
reous, aqueous, and aereal Nature, are continually and unin- 
terruptedly ſeparated from the Blood and vital Humours, This 
Purpoſe is excellently anſwer'd by that large Organ the Liver, 
which is continually employ'd in ſeparating from the Blood the 
ſulphureous Scoriz, together with the hot, ſaline, and ſerous 
Parts, There are, alſo, here-and-there in the Body, number- 
leſs conglomerate Glands, which conſiſting of infinitely ſmall 
Tubes, continually ſecrete a ſubtile and highly fermentable 
Fluid of a falival Nature, which, having performed its Ofiice, 
is eliminated from the Body, The Skin, alſo, being full of 
Tubes and Pores, is, as it were, an univerſal and common 
Emunctory, through which the ſerous, ſulphureous, ſaline, 
and excrementitious Parts of the Humours are eliminated. 
The Kidneys are the Organs through which a ſaline, ſulphu- 
reous, and thick Serum is ſtrained and through the bow 
Inteſtines the feculent Sordes and Fæces are evacuated. 

For, in order to preſerve the due Mixture of the vital Fluids, 
tis not only requiſite there ſhould be a perpetual Separation of 
the e gg cer but *tis, alſo, neceſſary there ſhould be 
another Preſervative of Life and Health, not mentioned by 
modern Writers; which is a freſh Acceſſion of mild and tem- 
perate Juices, in the room of -the corrupted Fluids, eliminated 
from the Body. Hence we ſee the Reaſon, why Men, and 
brute Animals, in order to prevent internal Putrefaction, and 
preſerve Life, ought conſtantly to have due Supplies of Ali- 
ments, from which laudable, temperate, ſweet Juices, fit for 
nouriſhing and increaſing the Strength, ſuch as the chylous 
and lacteal Juices are, may be again generated; for, without 
ſuch a new Acceſſion and AMux of freſh Juices, Life and 
Strength cannot be long preſerved ; ſo that Life is excellently 
preſerved, and a mortal Putrefaction prevented, in the Bodies 
of Animals, by means of Aliments, and due Excretion, It 
muſt, alſo, be obſerved, that in Adults, who ſtand in no need 
of having the Parts of their Bodies farther increaſed, the Ex- 
cretions ought, in order to a due and equable State of Health, 
to be equal to the Aliments taken. 

This firm and unſhaken Foundation of Health, conſiſting in 
this, that every Subſtance approaching to Corruption, and ca- 
pable of inducing Death and Deſtru tion, ought carefully and 
perpetually to be abſtained from, furniſhes us with various Cor- 
rollaries and Theorems, of ſingular Uſe in Practice: For, firſt, 
from what has been ſaid, we may deduce the Nature and im- 
mediate Cauſe of Death, and the Putrefaction which ſucceeds 
it, and is, in its own Nature, highly unfriendly to Life : The 
Cauſe, then, of theſe Effects is à deſtroyed Circulation of the 
Blood, and the Putrefaction and 3 — ariſing thence, 
which, on the contrary, is generally the Cauſe of the Deſtrix- 
tion of the Circulation, and, conſequently, of Death ; for, 
from a careful Diſſection of thoſe who have died * 


and chtonical Diſorders, the Cauſes of Death are always mani - 
feſt and conſpicuous z ſince one or more of the Viſcera, or 
more-noble Parts, appear corrupted, putrefied, or ſphacelated, 
an Extravaſation or Stagnation of the Humours: But in 
e who die ſuddenly, or of violent acute Diſorders, which 
are not to be known without Difficulty, polypoſe Concretions, 
conſiſting of various Fibres and Membranes, are frequently 
found in the large Veſſels; eſpecially in the Ventricles of the 
Heart, and the Sinuſes of the Dura "Fra which, by obſtruct- 
ing the free Circulation of the Blood, deſtroy the Patient. 
Since, therefore, the whole Buſineſs of the Phyſician con- 
ſiſts in procuring long Life, preſerving the Body ſound, and 
preventing untimely Death, and the Diſorders which bring it 
on, he certainly cannot, in a more effectual manner, anſwer 
theſe grand Intentions, than by preventing and removing Cor- 
ruption and Putrefaction, both in the internal and external 
Parts. But this End cannot be better obtained, than by pre- 
ſerving. a free Circulation of the Blood through all the Parts 
of the Body, and removing every Cauſe which may in the leaſt 
obſtruct and hinder it. 5 
But ſeveral Cauſes are capable of diſturbing and hindering 
this Circulation; the moſt conſiderable of which is, a Redun- 
dance of Blood and Humours, which, by its ſtrong Refiſtance 
and Expanſion, impairs the Elaſticity of the Fibres of the Heart, 


and its Auricles, ſo that the Circulation becomes very flow and 


layguid: And this Circumſtance, unleſs ſoon removed, pro- 


duces Stagnations of the Humours, InfarQions of the Viſcera, 


Obſtructions, Indurations, Extravaſations of the Humours, and 
putredinous or apoſtematous Corruptions of the Parts. By this 


ſlow Circulation of the Blood and Humours, the Excretions 


are leſſened, and particularly thoſe made by Perſpiration, and 
that of the bilious Humours, large Quantities of which are 
daily ſecreted in the Veſſels of the Liver. Hence large Quan- 
tities of Impurities, of various Kinds, muſt neceſſarily be ac- 
cumulated in the Maſs of Blood. 

But a Plethora ſo unfriendly to Health and Life is very in- 


cident to thoſe, who, being of ſpongious Habits, live luxuriouſly, | 


and indulge themſelves in Eaſe and Quiet: But Women are 
ſtill more diſpoſed, than Men, to generate a larger Quantity of 
Blood than is neceſſary to Nutrition and Life. Left, theretore, 
this Redundance of Blood and Humours ſhould injure Health, 
or threaten Death, the Structure of our Bodies is ſo artfully 
contrived, that the Veſſels and nervous Parts have a peculiar 
Kind of Motion, by which they prevent Stagnations, and free 
themſelves from the Load of redundant Blood, ſo unfriendly 
to Nature; in Childhood, generally by the Noſe ; in Women, 
by the Uterus; and in Men, by the hamorrhoidal Diſcharge 
returning at ſtated Periods: When, therefore, the uſual and- 
ſalutary Excretions, deſtined for diminiſhing the redundant 
Blood, are, by any Cauſe, rendered defective, diminiſhed, or 
violently ſuppreſſed, numberleſs Misfortunes are produced; and, 
unleſs Relief is ſoon afforded, the Body is rendered ſubject to 
Diſorders of all Kinds, both of a chronical and acute Nature, 
as in ſhewn in Medicin. rational. Fred. Hoffman. Tom. 2. 1 
have frequently ſeen plethoric Women, who, having their 
Menſes ſuppreſſed by a Fright, upon the Acceſs of Cold, or 
the Uſe of a draſtic Purgative, have ſoon after died of a ſpha- 
celous Corruption of the Parts ; and immediately after Death, 
their Bodies became tumid, and were ſeized with an highly 
fetid Putreſaction, large Bliſters riſing here-and-there upon 
them. 

From what has been ſaid, any one may conceive, that Putre- 
faction and Death may be generated only by a Redundance of 
laudable Blood : In order to prevent which,. no Remedies are 
more proper than VeneſeCtion, or a Reſtitution of the uſual 
Excretions of Blood : But if any one is unaccuſtomed to Vene- 
ſection, and naturally abhors it, and at the ſame time feeds 
and lives in ſuch a manner as is fit for generating large Quan- 
tities of Blood, whilſt Nature is low, or abſolutely defective, 
in carrying on the Excretions; ſuch a Patient is to be treated 
in another manner, and great Care taken, leſt he fall into ſome 
violent, or, perhaps, mortal Diſorder, ariſing from Putrefaction: 
For, according to his peculiar Circumſtances, ſuch Things as 
leflen the Redundance of the Blood and Humours, are to be 
uſed; ſuch as proper Exerciſe, Abſtinence, light Drink and 
Aliments, Bathing, Laxatives, Infuſions, and a due Uſe of the 
Mineral Waters, both of the bot and cold Kind. 

It is, alſo, certain, that a mortal Putrefaction may be pro- 
duced, by a Penury or Defe& of Blood : For though it is 
ſeemingly moſt probable, that different Cauſes muſt produce 
different and diflmilar Effects; yet it is certain, from various 
Inſtances, that, in the human Body, contrary Cauſes may con- 
ſpire in the Generation of the ſame Diſeaſe : But we ſhall 
now-content ourſelves with ſhewing, in what manner both a 
Redundance and Penury of Blood may induce a mortal Cor- 
ruption on the Humours, and ſolid Parts. We have already ob- 
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ſerved, that the redundant Blood eaſily ſtagnates in the V eſſels, 
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and ſoon becomes impure, in conſequence of the Diminution; 


occaſioned by a Plethora, of the Secretions and Excretions, 
which ought to free the Blood from impure Sordes, and excres 
mentitious Matter, which have a great Tendeney to Corrup- 
tion: The ſame, in like manner,” happens from a Defect of 
laudable Blood; for, as, by a natural and due Quantity of 
Blood, all the Veſſels are kept open, fo, 'in conſequence of a 
Penury or Scarcity of it, they collapſe, and have- their Diame- 
ters leſſened, or, perhaps, are at laſt totally blocked up: Hence 
the benign and nutritive Juices can neither be conveyed to the 
ſolid Parts, nor a ſufficient Quantity of the nervous Fluid be 
generated in the Brain; by which means the Strength is greatly 
impaired. Beſides, as the Impulſe of the Blood, by the due 
Diaſtole of the Heart and Arteries, ſuch as is obſervable in the 
Pulſe, depends upon a ſufficient Quantity of Blood, it muſt 
neceſlarily happen, that, under a Deſect of this Fluid, the 
Pulſe muſt become very weak and languid, whilſt the Blood itſelf 
is not duly propelled through the minute capillary Veſſels of 
the Viſcera, but ſtagnates here-and- there in the Viſcera ; ſuch, 
as the Lungs, Spleen, and Liver: And this State is ſucceeded: 
by Corruptions, Cachexies, flow and heQtic Fevers. cir 
Now there is not a nearer Way to Corruption, and the Diſ- 
orders ariſing from it, than when, after the Strength is con- 
ſumed, by violent Hzmorrhages, ſevere previous Diſcaſes, long- 
continued Paſſions of the Mind, Grief, or Hunger, Perſons. 
voraciouſly eat large Quantities of Aliments, which, as they 
cannot be ſufficiently digeſted, and the uſeful ſeparated from 
the uſcleſs Parts, on account of the weak and languid Force of 
Natur, ſo they not only generate a large Quantity of peccant 
Humours in the Prime Vie, but the Veſith, alſo, in conſe- 
quence of the obſtructed Excretions, are filled with impute and 
corruptible Juices, and a great Diſpoſition to malignant and pu- 
trid, or to ſlow and hectic Fevers is brought on; for it is cer- 
tain from Experience, that terrible Camp Diſeaſes, as malignant 
and petechial Fevers, the Hungarian Fever, Diarrhceas, and 


malignant Dyſenteries, aſſlict the Soldiers moſt, ſpread them- 


ſelves fartheſt, and are moſt contagious, in the Autumn, and 
when they begin to leave the Camp, for no other Reaſon than 
that, during the Summer, under the long Heat, the Night- 
colds, the continual Fatigues and Watchings, or, perhaps, 
corrupted Aliments and Liquors, they have loſt their Strength, 
and laudable Blood; inſtead of which they have their Veins 
and Prime Vie, ſtuffed with large Quantities of corrupted 
Juices, which are highly ſubject to Putrefaction, and, in acute 
0 evers, generally induce a mortal Sphacelus on. the internal 
arts, | a 
Having thus conſidered the Cauſe of malignant Diſorders, 
which is a Defect of laudable Blood and Juices, and a conſe- 
quent eaſy Tranſition to Putrefaction, every thinking and judi- 
cious Phyſician muſt certainly perceive, that nothing is more 
dangerous than to exhibit too much Aliments, eſpecially of bad 
Juices, to Perſons weakened by Diſeaſes, or any other Cauſesz 
ſince ſuch Perſons are, according to Celſus, highly ſubje& ta, 
putrid Diſeaſes: But it is better, in ſuch a Caſe, gradually, - 
and by little and little, to reſtore the conſumed Blood, to eli- 
minate the Crudities attending ſuch a State, either by Perſpi- 
ration or Stool, by means of gentle Evacuants; and then to 
corroborate the Digeſtion, and concoctive Power of the Sto- 
mach, by temperate, corroborating, and ſtomachic Medicines, 

by which means the violent Diſorders, to be dreaded from a 
orruption and Putrefaction of the Humours, may be excel- 
lently prevented. ne 
here is, alſo, another expeditious Method of bringing on a 
mortal Putrefaction, in ſound vigorous Perſons, 2 a _ 
Flower of their Age; which is by the Exhibition of Poiſons, 
eſpecially thoſe of a cauſtic Quality, ſuch as the three Species 
of factitious Arſenic, highly acrid Purgatives, or draſtic Eme- 
tics prepared of Antimony ; for, unleſs the violent Operation 
of all theſe is ſoon ſtopt by proper Remedies, they quickly 
prove mortal, by inducing terrible Spaſms of the nervous Parts, 
and a Putrefaction of the nobler Organs of Life, Upon diſ- 
ſeing Patients taken off by theſe means, ſphacelous Spots f 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, accompanied with an intolerabls 
Stench, preſent themſelves to. our View ; for Poiſons of this 
Kind, by onto the nervous Parts, and Veſſels of the 
Stomach, produce Inflammations, which degenerate into a 
Sphacelus, which is the more fatal to Life, becauſe it ſeizes the 
nervous and membranous: Parts, ſuch as the Stomach and In- 
teſtines, which have an intimate Conſent with thoſe Parts, 
which are furniſhed with an exquiſite Senſation, and a briſk 
lively Motion, and which, they, alſo, draw into the like irre- 
ar Commotions: It is, alſo, obſervable, that cold Liquors 
by a. Perſon over-heated, and covered with a profuſe 
Sweat, are highly prejudicial, and, in their ration, fre- 
ntly imitate Poiſons, by quickly inducing a Sphacelus and 
th: And though the Effect is not always ſo fatal, yet we 
have Inſtances in which cold Liquors, drank by over- heated 
2 | Perſons, 
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priſing, that the B 
being firmly impacle | W 
ſe there is not a more” efficacious Remedy than ſpeed 


the Blood, through the Veſſels, promoted: 
Hence we ſee how ſimple, and yet how efficacious,, the Reme- 
dies for preventing the moſt terrible of Deaths ſometimes are. 
Among the terrible Diſorders ariſing from PutrefaCtion, we 
may juſtly claſs the Morbus Niger of Hippocrates ; under 
which, Humours of a black Colour are not only vomited, hut, 
alſo, highly fetid Excrements diſcharged by Stool. Here it is 
to be obſerved, that a Vomiting of bloody, or black, Matter 
rarely proves mortal ; but if a large Quantity of Blood-is, from 
the ruptured Veins of the Ileum, conveyed to the Fazces of the 
Colon, and is not immediately diſcharged, but, ſtagnating, is 
put into a putredinous Motion with the Faces, accompanied 
with an highly fetid Smell, it ſoon kills the Patient: For, in 
my Opinion, thoſe who die of this Diſorder are not ſo much 
deſtroyed by the Effuſion of Blood, which is not ſufficient to 
deftroy Life, as by the Putrefaction ariſing from the Mixture 
of the Blood with the Excrements; for this fetid Vapour is 
highly unfriendly to Nature, ſince, by its Subtilty, it pene- 
rates to, contaminates, and totally deftroys, that Fluid which 
animates the nervous and membranous Parts, and governs Sen. 
ſation and Motion ; becauſe the Strength, the Origin of which 
is no other, than a pure and ſubtile State of the Humours, im- 
mediately begins to fail, and at laſt is totally deſtroyed, as we 
obſerve in a Sphacelus, and ulcerated Cancer of the external 
Parts, where the Putrefaction, penetrating into the internal 
Parts, proves the only Cauſe of Death, by deſtroying the Agi- 
lity of the animal Spirits, bj 
Among the putrid and malignant Diſorders, the moſt terrible 
are the Plague, and petechial Fevers, which are ſometimes more 
violent, though leſs contagious, than the Plague itſelf ; for theſe 
Diſorders are propagated, and conveyed to the Body, by a 
kind of Miaſma, which is nothing but a putredinous Leaven; 
for as a ſmall Quantity of any Maſs n mixed with 
corruptible Subſtances, forthwith infects them, and ſurpriſingly 
Fe itſelf, ſo highly ſubti'e Vapours ariſing from Perſons 
bouring under the Plague, or petechial Fevers, and received 
by the Air into other Bodies, partly by the Mouth and Noſtrils, 
immediately reaches the Maſs of Blood, and being partly ſwal- 
lowed with the Saliva, paſſes to the Prime Vie, quickly mul- 
tiplies itſelf, and, at laft, contaminates the whole Maſs of Hu- 
mours, producing the moſt terrible Symptoms. That the Nature 
and Effence of theſe Diſcaſes conſiſt in Putrefaction, is obvious 
from the uncommon Loſs of Strength, the great Weakneſs and 
Inequality of the Pulſe, the Converſion of the Carbuneles and 
Buboes into Abſceſſes, the highly fetid Exulcerations, the nau- 
ſeous Scent of the Excrements, the black and livid Spots di- 
ſperſed over the-Body, which are only Species of Sphacelations, 
and the Smell of the Body after Death. And though theſe 
Miaſmata infe& ſound and healthy Perſons who contain a tem- 
perate Blood in their Veins, yet it is generally obſerved, that 
they exert a greater Force and Influence on Perſons of caco- 
chymic Habits, whoſe Prime Viæ are full of peccant Juices, 
becauſe they there mect with Humours already diſpoſed to Pu- 
treſaction and Corruption; fuch as thoſe of the ſalival Kind, 
which are eaſily thrown into a fermentative Motion: Hence 
the Reaſon is obvious, why the Plague moſt among poor 


People; and why thoſe who are opprefled with Hunger, and 


live in an irregular manner, are moſt ſubject to thoſe putrid 
Diſorders. If a Dyſentery, the Small- pox, the Meaſles, or 
a Purple Fever, are accompanied with Signs of a malignant 
Nature, and prove very mortal, they derive thei 

Nature from nothing but peccant Humours, and Juices. diſ- 
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ſtances, aud ſuch as keep the Body in 
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poſed, to PutreſaQtion, and corrupted by a depraved Habit of | 
7 abt, 


Having thus inveſtigated che Nature of the Piague, and a 
malignant Diſorders and Fevers, which confilly either in Put/e- 
faction itfelf, or an. nlp) ranch to it, ix will de no bard 
Taſk” for the ſkilful, Phyſician. to find out proper Remedies 
and a due Method of uſing them, both for the Preventich ah 
Cure of theſe Diſoxders; ſor nothing is more effeQuual for Pre- 
N Diet, and a proper Regimen, taking care 
not to load the Stomach with too great » Coudarit of Alitnents, 
eſpecially of a corruptible Kind, We mult, allo, take care, 
Far ah 1 * aneh by WAY thy Blood is wg 
purated, be duly and expeditiouſly carried on; by this 
means fe Mllabnk, 84 ing > Files Whit 7 0 
either does not operate at all, or renders the Progreſs and Ler- 
mination of the Diſeaſe far more happy than they would have 
otherwiſe been. Under theCute, thoſe thingy are carefully to be 
avoided, which increaſe the inteſtine Motion of the Blood and 
Humour, ſuch as all alexipharmic, hot, bezoardic, and ſpi- 
rituous Subſtances, which are ſo far from hindering the Putre- 
faBtion, that rhey tather accelerate and diffuſe ft; The Patient 
ought, 2 ſo, to abſtain from all alcaline, volatile, fetid, an 
oleous Subſtances, which are only the Produce of Putrefaction: 
On the contrary, Acids, which, by fi ou 


1 


the co hang the volatile and oleous 
Parts, nene reſiſt Putrefaction, are the belt Medicines in the 
Plague. 10 this Clafs,. alſo, belong earthy bezoardie Sub- 
| | p th: a gentle Diaphoreſis; 
fince there is not a more expeditious Mech of removing 
er Putrefaction, and evacuating the ſubtile — 5.4 
Parts, than by the Emunctory of the Skin; And this Intention 
is beſt anſwered by ſuch Analeptics as reſtore 1 Strength, and 
8 the Circulation of the Blood, Ear y and bezoardic 
ubſtances hay e this peculiar to. themſelves, that they, in ſome 
meaſure, preferve the Mixture of the Blood, and hinder its 
Diſſolution. _ | . C 
To. malignant Diſorders, alſo, belong heftic Fevers, which 
ariſe, not from ſo active, but a flow-proceeding Putreſaction, 
why Wy upon the Strength: For, upon opening the Bo: 
dies of thoſe who have died of hectic Fevers, they have 
been found to proceed from corrupt Abſceſſes, degenerating 
into a Sphacelus, in ſome of the Viſcera, eſpecially the Liver 
and Lungs. And this Corruption of the internal Parts is the 
Con why theſe Fevers are with Difficulty, if at all, ſuſceptible 
of a Cure, 1 | 
It is, alſo, to be obſerved, that moſt acute Fevers prove mor- 
tal by no other means than Putrefaction, as is obvious from 


- diſleting thoſe who die of them immediately after Death; on 


which Occaſion an intolerable Stench, ariſing from nothing 
but the Putrefaction, is perceiyed; and, for the moſt part, the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, or ſome of the nobler Viſcera, are 
found ſphacelated: But as nothing more reſiſts the Generation 
of Putrefaction, and the Sphacelation of the internal Parts, 
than hindering the Stagnation of the Blood, and preſerving its 
equable Circulation, ſo the whole Buſineſs of the Phyſician is 
to preſcribe ſuch Medicines as preſerve the Circulation of the 
Blood, reſtore Strength, and promote Perſpiration; ſuch as 
temperate bezoardic Mixtures, conſiſting of the Waters pre- 
pared from the Flowers of Egyptian Thorn, black Cherries, 
Cinnamon without 1 Carduus Benedictus, and Roſes, 
diſtilled Vinegar, Syrup of Citron- juice, the Mixtura Simplex, 
Crabs- eyes, diaphoretic Antimon, Hartſhorn philoſophicall 
prepared, and native or common Cinnabar; the Uſe of whic 
is to be long perſiſted in. Nor are we to ſuffer the Patient to 
be long coſtive, becauſe the putrid Sordes, when tranſlated from 
the whole Body to the Inteſtines, and there fermenting 
ther, prove the Fomes of Putrefaction: For the Prevention of 
2 Miſchief, the Prime Jiæ are to be carefully cleanſed. 
ut, for this Purpoſe, we. are never to uſe draſtic ſtimulati 
Medicines, ſince only gentle Laxatives, and mild Clyſters, are 
5 be preſcribed, not in every Period of the Diſeaſe, but in its 
emiſſion. — 
We now come to conſider, whether Camphire, which ſo 
powerfully reſiſts Putrefaction, that nothing is found more 
effectual againſt an external Sphacelus and Gangrene, and, for 
this Reaſon, is called the beſt of Alexipharmics, may be ſafely 
uſed, to check a Putrefaction. Now, tho' Camphire is an high 
ſubtile, though ted, and very evaporable Oil, yet it 


differs from other diſtilled Oils in this, that theſe induce a much 


2 Heat on the Blood, than Camphire, which ſoon tran- 
pires; whereas the others, in conſequence of their viſcid Na- 
ture, and tenacious Texture, continue longer in the Pores and 
Parts: This may be confirmed by an Experiment ; for half a 
Dram of Camphire, diſſolved in one Bram of Brandy, and 
taken internally, by a ſound Man, produces rather a Senſe of 
Cold, than of eat, in the internal Parts ; nor is the Pulſe in- 
creaſed, or the Urine tinged of a red Colour: But if twenty 
Drops of the Oil of Cinnamon, or Cloves, ate diluted in 

K | _ Brandy, 
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Brandy, and taken, there is a remarkable Ticreale, riot. only 
vf the Pulſe, but, alſo, of the Heat. For this Reaſon, in 
malignant Diſorders, I greatly recommend the internal Vie of 
Preparations of Camphire,' both for the Cure of Inflammations 
and malignant Fevers: And in this I do not rely upon Specu- 
lation 4 but, alſo, upon Fact and Experience, by which 
e oupht to condudt ourlelves in the Uſe of all 
ee: cious Medicines, In the Height and Exacerbation of the 
leaſe, if the Skip, and all the Parts ſubſervient to Excte- 
tion, are ſpaſmodicaf *conftrifted,” and the internal Parts ex- 
ceſſively hot, eſpecial if the Patient is young, and accuſtomed 
16 Tpirituous Liquors, it is expedient to abſtain from Prepara- 
tions of Camphire, which are moſt commodioully uſed in the 
e after cleanſing the Prime ic by a Vomit,” If ne- 
clary, in Conjun&ion with cinnabarine bezoardic Powders, and 
a, ſew Grains of purified Nitre, uſing at the ſame time a ſudo- 
rifie Regimen. 1 know ſome Perſons, bo, by certzit Signs, 
'4ppearing to be infected with a contagious malignant F ever, 
have, by the ſeaſonable Uſe of Preparations of Camphire, once 
or twice exhibited, had a profuſe Sweat excited, and been per- 
feMy. freed from their Diſorder. In the time of the Remiſhon 
When the Skin is moiſt, the Pulſe weak, and the Strength 
10%, Caniphire, with the Addition of bezoardic acidulated 
Subſtances, is an excellent Preſervative againſt Malignity; 
and in violent Delirlums, no Medicine is more efficacious than 
Nitre, mixed with a ſmall Quantity of Camphire. Wher 
the Strength is fo far exhauſted by the Violente of the Diſeaſe, 
that it begins to be inſufficient, as it were, for promoting the 
Circulation of the Blood, it is excellently reſtored by à few 
Grains of Camphire, diſſolved in Oil of ſweet Almonds. 
And) laſtly, in Fevers, ariſing from Inflammations of the in- 
ternal Parts, half a Grain, or a Grain, of Camphire, mixed 
with Nitre, and frequently exhibited, is of ſingular Service: 
This Powder I have, alſo, uſed with Succeſs, in violent Peri- 
pneumonies. | 33 a ee 
We now come to inquire, why ſcorbutic Patients, and thoſe 
waſted with Age, are, generally, ſo'ſulje& to a fatal Spha- 
celus, from the lighteſt external Cauſe, or ſome Fault of the 
Blood : This, then, happens, in conſequence of the Propen- 
fity of the Blood to a putredinous Corruption; for a Scurvy is 
an exceſſive Impurity, or Cacochymy, of the Blood, 2 15 
from a Redundance of ſaline and ſulphureous Particles, which, 
in conſequence of the diminiſhed Secretions, not only remain 
in the Habit, but, alſo, contaminate the benign and temperate 
Humours, whoſe due and natural Mixture they deſtroy. A 
Blood, therefore, impregnated with Impurities of this Kind, 
eaſily degenerates into a State of Puttefaction; for which Rea- 
ſon ſcorbutic Patients are often aMifted with ichorous fetid 
Exulcerations of the Mouth, Fauces, and other Parts, whilſt the 
Gums become tumid and putrefied, with an intolerable Stench 
of the Mouth, and the inferior Parts of the Body are covered 
with Spots of a livid bluiſh Colour; which are the Signs of a 
Night Sphacelation. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, 
that, from the lighteſt Cauſe, the Blood, becoming ſtagnant 
in the Parts, ſhould degenerate into a ſphacelous mortal Putre- 
faction; as, alſo, that a Sphacelus, ariſing from an internal 
Cauſe, is incapable of being cured; for the Blood, already 
greatly diſpoſed to Corruption, is ſoon ſo infected by the Pu- 
trefaction already began in one Part, that the Danger cannot 
be averted by the moſt efficacious Medicines. Sphacelations, 
both of the internal and external Parts, are, alſo, very familiar 
to old Perſons, becauſe they have many Circumſtances in com- 
mon with ſcorbutic Patients ; for, 'in conſequence of the Thick- 
neſs and Rigidity of the Fibres, contracted by Age, all the 
ſectetory and excretory Ducts become narrower, and have 
their Diameters leſſened: Hence the Secretions of the laudable 
Humours, the Application of the nutritive Juice to the minute 
Veſſels of the Parts, and the Influx of the nervous Fluid into 
the Nerves, are diminiſhed, the Strength of the whole Body, 
and-all its Parts, impaired, and the Conſtitution rendered dry, 
"arched, and waſted, by a low Conſumption : But as in this 
Decline of Age, in conſequence of the contracted Emuncto- 
ries, and diminiſhed Excretions, ſaline and acid Sordes are ac- 
cumulated in the Prime Viz, hence the Blood of old Per- 
ſons is full of feorbutic Salts : Hence it is, that Itching, a dry 
Scab, red Urine, calculous Concretions in the Kidneys and 
Bladder, and tophaceous Concretions 'in the Gout, Catarrhs, 
Coughs, Rheumatiſms, Stranguries, and Exulcerations of the 
Parts, are ſo frequent and familiar to old Perſons : Hence ap- 
pus the Reaſon why they have this in common with ſcorbutic 
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tients, that both their internal and external Parts are highly 
a 


ſubject to a Sphacelation. I have ſeen the ſlighteſt Injury of 
the external Parts, the Sting, for Inſtance, of a Waßß, 
nile Contuſion, or the unfkilful Paring of a Corn in the 
bot, produce a Sphacelus in old Perſons. I have, alſo, feen 
very old Men die of a —_— or Colic, brought on by 
fome flight Error in Regimen; for no other Reaſon, than that 
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in thoſe Parts, which were afflicted with Pain, a ſphacelous 
Stagnation was brought. on. | 
ince, therefore, cacochymic, ſcorbutic, and old Perſons, 
are fo ſubject to violent, putrid, and dangerous Diſeaſes, 
thoſe who infend to keep themſelves free from "thoſe Difor- 
ders, ought carefully to abſtain from every thing which can 
render "the Blood impure. But, in particular, old Perſons, 
who are already half ſcorbutic, ought carefully to abſtain from 
all' ſuch, Things as are fit for genetating the Scurvy; ſuch as all 
Sea Subſtances, which do not afford lautable Juke Fleſh, 
and other Aliments, indurated in the Smoke, falted Subſtances, 
all rancid, corrupted, and ſemiputrid Subſtances; Aliments of 
ſtrong Juices, ſuch as Pulſes; a ſedentary Life free from Exet- 
ciſe; a foggy, cold, moifft, and heavy Atmoſphere; heavy, 
ſharp, or .ſemiputrid Waters; living, and leeping, in moi 
Places; Tong-protracted. Care and Grief ; a Ne ect of uſual 
Evacuations; the too great Uſe of acid and ſpirituous Sub- 
ſtances; all which, as they are never beneficial, but highly in- 
Jurious, to weak Habits, Ib they ought carefully to be avoided 
by old Perſons. Frederic Hafnanmn. 
_ PYCNOCOMOS. A. Name for the Scabioſa; jntegri- 
Yolla 5 A m .. oY TE: 
"PYCNOSIS, 24x05. Condenſation. W ee 
PNTCNOTICA. Incraſſating Medicine. 
PTCTE, Sα. A Mixture of Curds, and Honey; * 
PVE, vn. The fame as PhTHISIS. Aretaus, de Can). 
ZZ ½% T—— 
det, My Ul ole "= | r 
„ ſai. The Buttocks. Rufus Epheſus, de Apel- 
lat. Part. Corp. Human, Lib. 1. Cap. 15 e 45 | 
PYGARGUS. A Name for a Sort of wild Goat; for the 
Heron; and for a Species of Eagle. 
PYLORUS. The Right Orifice of the Stomach is thus 


called.” 
PYODES, ot. Purulent. 
8 . 
PYOPCEUS, @verais, Suppurative. 
PYOSI, S. Suppuration : Of an Hypopyen ; a Di 
order of the Eye. | 


PYR, ve. Fire. Shoot HEH 
PYRACANTHA. A Name for the Meſpilus; ſpinaſa; 
Pyri Folio. 


PYRACEUM. Perry. See Pomactun. 
PYRAMIDALES MUSCULI. The Pyramidal Muſcles 
of the Abdomen. See ABDOMEN. RES 
PYRAMIDALIA CORPORA. Two Protuberances of 
the Medulla Oblongata, are thus called. See CEREBRU. 
By ſome Authors the Spermatic Veſſels are thus named. 
PYRAMIS. A Cone. In Chymiſtry, uſed for making 
we of Antimony. - Pet 
YRAMISTA. . An Inſcct, very ſubject to fly into the 
Fire, or a Candle. The Poets make frequent Alluſons to this 
in their Love Songs; but it is of no other Uſe, that I know © 


of, | 
PYRENOIDES, ufs , from arvpiy, a Nucleus, or 
Kernel, A Name for the Tooth-like Proceſs of the ſecond 
Vertebra of the Neck. * | bent 
'PPYRETERION, The Part of a chymical Furnace, which 
contains the Fire, | = 
PYRETHRUM. Office. Pyrethrum Offcinarum, Ger. 
618. Emac. 758. Pyrethrum vulgare Officinarum. Park. 
Theat. 858; Hyrethrum flore Bellidis. C. B. P. 148. Bellis 
montana fruteſtens acris. H. Monſp. 31. An Buphthalmum 
Canarienſe Leucanthemum. Pluk. Almag. 73. Phytog. 272.6? 
PELLITORY OF SPAIN. | 
* The Roots of the common Pellitory are about a Finger 
thick, hard, and of a yellowiſh-brown Colour on the Outſide, 
and whiter within; of a very hot burning Taſte; from which 
ariſe Stalks about a Foot high, much branched, and cloathed 
with large winged. Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of Chamomile, 
but larger, and thicker: Among theſe grow ſeveral Flowers, 
much like the Flowers of Chamomile, but larger, ſet upon long 
Foot-ftalks. It grows in Spain, and other warmer Countries, 
flowering in June and July. The Root is uſed. ns 
The Root of Pellitory of Spain, held between the Teeth, 
helps the Tooth-ach, by drawing forth the cold watry Rheum : 
It, alſo, helps the Palſy of the Tongue, and the Lofs of the 
Voice conſequent therefrom: It is put into Maſticatories for 
that Purpoſe; as, alſo, into drawing Cataplaſms and Plaiſters, 
particularly the E mplaftram Cephatic.m. Miller's Bot. Of. 
Pyrethrum has its Name from ave (Pyr), Fire, becauſe of 
the igneous Heat of its Root: It differs from the Anthemis, or 
Chamemelum, by the Largeneſs of its Flower, and the acrid 
and fervid Taſte of its Root, g 
It is imported from the Eaſtern Parts. Mfatthilus ſays, that 
it grows on ſome Mountains of /taly ; but there leſs acrimo- 


Tr 
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It ſtimulates to Venery, cures a, Quartan, and gives Relief 
under an Hemicrania. Schroder. 


 Miriſm, ot Bobart, affixm this Plant to be the grovipe Py- 
rethrum; for what is eſteemed by ſome the Pyret verum, 


is an umbelliferous Plant. Authors were impoſed upon by a 
corrupt Reading of Dioſcorides, whete, in the Deſcription of 
the Flower, ſome Copies,for ar biin, erroneouſly ſubſtitute ribs, 
D a ans . 
 PyRETHRUM VERUM. Offic, Pyrethrum ylueſtre. Ger. 
618. Emac. 758. Pyrethrum he dun C. B. P. 148. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 462. Prretbris umbe N 1 Park. 
Theat. 891. Pyrethrum umbellifefum Matibioli. J. B. 3. 20. 
TRUE ELLITORY OF SPAIN. e Is 
The Roots and Leaves are like thoſe of the Catula e ; 
the Umbella is ſupported by a Multitude of Pedicles, proceed- 
ing, as it were, from one common Centre, after the manner 
of the Peften Veneris, or Anethum ;\ the Flowers are white, 
and of a fervid and bitteriſh Taſte; to theſe ſucceed round 
blackiſh Seeds, larger than Aniſerds; The Roots are ati Inch, 
and ſometimes two Inches, thick, a Foot in Length, run deep 
under Ground, are of a brown Colour, inclining to yellow on 
the Outſide, black within, and of an hot and acrimonious 
Guilandinus cultivated this Plant in his Garden at Padua, 
and preſented. it to Lobel, by the Name of the Pyrethrum ve- 
ram. The Pyrethrum of Cæſalpinus, which bears à round 
=» "4 Seed, of the Figure of a Lentil, belongs to another 
ri EIT x e a eee ee, 
- The Root of this Pyrethrum is often, and with good Suc- 
ceſs, held in the Mouth for the Tooth: ach, which it removes, 
by attracting a Multitude of Humodrs into the Mouth, toge- 
ther with the Spittle: It excites, therefore, a Salivation, which, 
perhaps, it would excite in a more plentiful manner, and of 
longer Duration, if it were taken inwardly, in ſmall and re- 
peated Doſes. D. Scame e Sylvii Lib, 
Beſides this Species, Ray mentions the 
PyYRETHRUM ambelliferum alterum. 
C. B. Cy J. B. „ 5 
It has a long ſimple Root, moderately fibrated, creeping, of 
the Thicknefs of a Finger, of an hot and burning Taſte; the 
Leaves are like thoſe o Anethum ; and the Stalk like that of 


= 


Park, Polits Anethi, 


Raii Hift. Plant. | | . e 
This Pyrethram is cultivated in the Gardens of the Botaniſts, 
and flowers in Summer. e ee | 
It is uſed in lethargic Affections, the Palſy, and the like 
Diſorders, The yu ſends forth a Stalk and Leaves like 
the Daucus Sylveftris, or Fennel, and has the circular Umbella 
of the Anethum. The Root is long, an Inch in Thickneſs, 
and of a very hot Taſte. Dale from Dioſcorides. 
* PYRETICA, according to Blancard, are Febrifuges. 
PYRETOLOGIA, in Pathology, is the Doctrine relative 
to Fevers. e e 
PYRETOS, ue. A Fever. n 5 
A Fever is a very frequent Diſorder, inſeparably attended with 
an Inflammation, the Cauſe not only of many Diſeaſes and 
Death, but, alſo, frequently of an happy and ſucceſsful Cure. 
As the Nature of this Diſorder is of an highly latent and con- 
cealed Kind, ſo we ought the more carefully to guard againſt 
Miſtakes and Errors in inveſtigating it. 
But, in a Reſearch of this Kind, Errors are eaſily fallen into, 
in conſequence of the large Train of Symptoms, with which 
this Diſorder is generally attended, and without which, how- 
ever, there may til] be a Fever. 
That ſuch Kerri may be "avoided, it is neceſſary, from 
among numberleſs Symptoms, to ſelect thoſe Phenomena alone, 
which always accompany every Fever; from the Pteſence of 
which Phyſicians know, that a Fever is preſent ; and from the 
A of which they conclude, thata Perſon is free from a 
ever. | by a 
Then, from theſe Symptoms and Phenomena, duly diſco- 
vered, and maturely weighed, the particular Nature of the 
Fever is to be found out. 5 | 
All Fevers, ariſing from an internal Cauſe, are accompanied 
with Horripilation, à quick Pulſe, and Heat, at di t 
Times, and in various rees of the Diſorder. _ 1 
- The Fever in which the Horripilation, quick Pulſe, and 
m_ proceed” with" Velocity and Danger, is called an Acute 
ever. 
Fever, on the contrary, in which theſe three Symptoms 
roceed ſlowly, either with or without Danger, is called a Slow 


ever. ' 

Both theſe Species of Fevers are either common and epide- 
mical, or only affect particular Perſons. 
| Thoſe are called Acute Febrile Diſorders, which are accom- 
panied with an Acute Fever ; whereas thoſe are called Chro- 


Fennel, and the Flowers grow in Umbellas exactly circular, 


- 


nical Febrile Diſeaſes, which are attended with a Slow Fever. 


into 2 Diſpoſition fit” for bearing 


CLE 


by 
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Hence it is, that all theſe febrile Diſorders are not to be 
explained, without a previous Knowledge of the Nature of that 
Fever with which they are 8 * 
| Nay the Nature of the attendant Feyer is to be eſtimated 
from the three common Symptoms before-ſpecified ; which are, 
Horripilation, a quick Pulſe, and Heat. 125 8 
+ Though theſe three, yg are*preſent, at ſome time, in 
every Fever, yet the Velocity of the Pulſe is the only Symptom 
which continues from the Beginning to the End of the Diſorder, 
and by which the Phyſician judges, that à Fever is preſent. 
In conſequence of this, whatever Knowledge à Phyſician has 
of a Fever, depends entirely on the Velocity of the Pulſe. 
3 'The proximate Cauſe, therefore, of this Velocity of the 
ulſe is, in like manner, the proximate Cauſe of the Fever, 
thus known from its Symptoms. 1 
This Cauſe may, therefore, be a too quick Contraction of the 
Heart, or a too . ar rocal Influx of the nervous Fluid, 
1 from the Cerebellum into the Muſcles and Cavities 
_ Almoſt all Fevers hitherto obſerved, ariſing from an inter 
Caule, begin firſt with a Senſe of Cold, Caen, and Hor- 
ripilation ; and this Senſe is greater or leſs, ſhorter or longer, 
internal or external, according to the Diverſity of Patients, 
Cauſes, and Fevers, © . 
In the Beginning, therefore, of every Fever ariſing from an 
internal Cauſe, the Pulſe is quick, ſmall, and frequently inter- 
mittent; whilſt thete is often a Paleneſs, Coldneſs, 
Tremor, and Inſenſibility of the Extremities. "IM 
__ Hence it is obvious, that in this Period of the Diſordet the 
ſanguineous Humours become ſtagnant in the Extremities of 
the minute Veſſels, 'whilft, at the ſame time, there is a Cauſe 
irritating the Heart to a ſtronger Contration. * ; 
From theſe two Circumſtances we diſcover the Cauſe of a 
the Symptoms which appear on ſuch an Occaſion, and are befor: 
enumerated, I | Re 5 166.42 
In all Fevers where theſe Symptoms have preceded, there 
ariſes an Heat, which is greater or leſs, ſhorter or longer, in- 
ternal ox external, according to the Diverſity of Fevers. 
As this Heat ſucceeds the Fever already produced, it is ob- 
vious, the former muſt be rather the Effect, than the Cauſe and 
EET RET 4 Wh 
Hence, a quick Contraction of the Heart, and an increaſed 
Reſiſtance of the Capillary Veſſels, are Circumſtances which 
account for all acute Fevers, Both of theſe Circumſtances may, 
in a live Animal, be produced by numberleſs and infinitely va- 
rious Cauſes ; and as they may happen either jointly or ſepa- 
rately, ſo when one is E the other eaſily follows. 
For this Reaſon, the proximate Cauſe of a Fever, which 
conſiſts in the quick Contraction of the Heart, and the increaſed 
Reſiſtance of the Capillary Veſſels, may itſelf have an almoſt 
infinite Number of proximate Cauſes, which are either ſingular, 
and peculiar to ſome Perſons ; or univerſal, and common to 
many : And theſe depend on the State of the Air, the Quality 
of the Aliments, and the Patient's Method of Life. 
© The Cauſes, therefore, of a Feyer, are either particular, or 
epidemical, 1 e 
The proximate particular Cauſes of a Fever may be reduced 


* 


Rigor, 


to five Claſſes; which are, firſt, Acrid Aliments, Drinks, 


Sauces, Medicines, or Poiſons, when either poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
Property as that they cannot be digeſted, moved, and eva- 
cuated; or when taken in ſuch a Quantity as to irritate, ſuffo- 
cate, and obſtruct the Veſſels, by their Putrefaction. Secondly, 
The Retention of ſuch Things in the Habit as ought to 
evacuated, in conſequence of Cold, Unctions, gloomy Diſpo- 
ſitions of Mind, improper Aliments, Drinks, Medicines 
Poiſons, a cloudy and foggy Air, Eaſe, a Remiſſlon of uſua 
Exerciſes, Obſt ructions of the Vellels by their Contents, or 
Compreſſions of them by furrounding Subſtances. Thirdly, 
Too much Exerciſe of the Mind, or Body; and acquir'd Heat. 
Fourthly, External Applications of an acrid, pungent, cor- - 
roding, lacerating, cauſtic, and inflammatory Nature. And, 
fifthly, Such Subſtances as induce a great Change in the Humours 
and their Motion, ſuch as many external and internal Things; 
Hunger ; exceſſive Evacuations ; the Pus, Water, and Ichor, 
in a Dropſy and ema; an acrid Serum collected in any 
Part; an hot State of the Bile ; an Inflammation; a Suppuration ; 
a Gangrene; a Cancer; long protracted Watchings ; intenſe 
Study, of any kind; and exceſſive 4 7 0 Wha 

The Effects of a Fever are, a briſk Expulſion and Propul- 
ſion of the Fluids ;. an Agitation of their ſtagnant Parts; a 
Mixture of all their Particles ; a Prevalence over the reſiſting 
Matter; a Concoction of the Humours; a Secretion of the 
contocted Parts; and a Criſis of that which, by its ſtimulating 
and coagulating Quality, produced the Fever; a Change of 
Health and Soundneſs into. a morbid State; a Change of Health 
thoſe Things to which the 


Patient was little accuſtomed before; an Expreffion of the 3 
Quid: 


* 


. 
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fluid Parts of the Humours ; and an Inſpiſſation of the reſt ; 
_ Thirſt, Heat, Pain, Racy, Weakneſs, Laffitude, a Senſe 
of Weight, and Loathing of Food, 3 
The ſooner the Viſcidity of the Juices is reſolved, and the 
more expeditiouſly the Irritation is allayed, the flighter, ſhorter, 
and more falutary, the Fever is; and, on the contrary, it is the 
more violent, long, and injurious, the longer it is before the 
Viſcidity of the Humours is reſolv'd, and the Irritation allay'd. 
Fevers are, alſo, various, according to the ſeyeral Degrees and 
ConjunRions of this Irritation and Viſcidity.. "FRY 
Hence it is, that Fevers often exert the ſame Efficacy with 
Medicines, with reſpect to other Diſeaſes. 3 
Hence, alſo, the Beginning, Increaſe, Height, Decreaſe, 
Criſis, Change, and Cure of 'Fevers are various, in acute and 
particular Fevers, * er 
A Fever terminates in Death, ſome other Diſorder, or in 


Health. | 
It tetminates in Death, when the Solids are deſtroyed by a 
Force ating too ſtrongly on them; or when the Fluids are ſo 
depraved and peccant, as to obſtruct the vital Veſlels, or-thoſe 
through which new Fluids 9 to be conveyed, in the v 
of thoſe loſt, Hence ariſe Inflammations, Suppurations, anc 
febrile Gangrenes, in the vital Viſcera, the Heart, Lungs 
and Cerebellum ; or aphthous Ulcers in the Prime Viz, the 
trequent Cauſes of Death in „„ N 
A Fever terminates in other Diſeaſes, when either, by a too 
violent Agitation, it injures the Veſſels, and, diſſipating the 
more fluid Parts of the Humours, inſpiſſates the reſt; or when, 
by a too weak Action, it is unable, by its Force, to reſolve the 
coagulated Parts of the Fluids; or when it depoſites the cri- 
cal Matter in ſome obſtructed, dilated, or ruptured Veſſels. 


tic 
Hanes ariſe red . Puſtules, Eryſipelas, Meaſles, Small 


ots, 
Pox, Phlegmons, Bubos, | 
Abſceſſes, Gangrenes, Sphacelus, and Scirrhus. 

A Fever terminates in Health, firſt, When by its Force it 
ſubdues, reſolves, renders moveable, and carries off, by inſen- 
ſible Perſpiration, the material Cauſe of the Fever ; and, at the 
ſame time, checks its Impetus, by reſtoring an equable Circu- 
lation. This univerſal Reſolution almoſt reſembles the Reſo- 
lution in the Inflammation of a particular Part. Secondly, A 
Fever terminates in Health, when the Matter of the Diſeaſe, 
being, by the Force of the Fever, ſubdued, reſolved, and ren- 
ded moveable, yet retains a certain Quality, by which it reſiſts 
the equable Circulation of the Blood, ſtimulates the Veſſels, 
and, by exciting ſome ſenſible Evacuation, is expelled. Hence 
Sweat, à Diſcharge of the Saliva, Vomiting, a Diarrhœa, and 
copious Diſcharge of Urine, happen critica Ys after the Con- 
coction of the Matter, and the State of the Diſeaſe, generally 
within fourteen Days. 

A Fever, alſo, terminates in Health, when the Matter of 
the Diſeaſe being, by the Force of the Fever, ſubdued, reſolved, 
rendered moveable, and again affimilated with the found Hu- 
mours, Ciiculates without any Criſis, or the Induction of any 


other Diſeaſe. 


'The Genius, Difference, and Duration, of Acute Fevers, 


when obſerved from the Beginning, through the Increaſe to the 
Height, of the Diſeaſe, enable us to prognoſticate its Event, 
ſeveral Changes, and final Termination. 

From all the Circumſtances, therefore, already enumerated, 
the general Diagnoſtics and Prognoſtics of Fevers may be eaſily 
deduced. | 

The general Cure of Fevers is moſt effeQually obtained, 
firſt, By preſerving and ſupporting that Strength on which 
Life depends. Secondly, By correcting and expelling the acrid 
irritating Matter. Thirdly, By diſſolving and expelling the 
viſcid Juices. And, fourthly, by mitigating the Symptoms. 

The Strength on which Life depends, is ſupported by Ali- 
ments and Drinks of eaſy Digeſtion, oppoſite to Putrefaction, 
allaying Thirſt, fit for increaſing the Appetite, and contrary to 
the known Cauſe of the Diſorder. | 2 

The Aliments are to be exhibited at the time the Fever is 
abſent, or, at leaſt, when its Force is leaſt. * 

The Aliments are to be exhibited in a ſmall Quantity, tho? 
at frequently repeated Intervals, leſt the Viſcera ſhould be op- 
preſſed, or a Change induced on them. : — 5 
The Quantity and Quabty of the Aliments are to be eſti- 
mated and determined, firſt, From the Probability of the Du- 
ration of the Fever, whether for one, four, ſeven, nine, 
eleven, fourteen, twenty-one, thirty, forty, or ſixty Days; 
for as much Aliments ought to be exhibited as. are ſufficient for 
| ſupporting. the Strength, and rendering it fit for the Purpoſes of 
Concoction, and a Criſis : The ſhorter the Diſeaſe, the leſs and 
the weaker the Aliments ought to be; whereas the longer the 
Fever, the more and the ſtronger they ought to be. Secondly, 
From the Age of the Patient; for the younger and the olds 
Perſons are, with the greater Difficulty they bear Hunger. 
Thirdly, The Height and Vehemence of the Diſorder, x. 


__ 


Inflammations of the Parotid Glands, 


known, require Aliments of various Virtues, and exhibited i 

different Quantities, In the Height, a ſmall Quantity of Pi 
Aliments are to be uſed; but, in the Increaſe and Decline, the 
more and the ſtronger the Aliments ought to be, the more 
the Diſeaſe is diſtant from its Height, Fourthly, From the 
Place in Which the Patient lives: 1 or thoſe who live near the 
Equator, commodiouſly bear light Food, which docs not fo well 
agree with thoſe who live near the Poles. Fifthly, From the 
Seaſon of the Lear; becauſe. the Summer requires light, and 
the Winter ſtronger Aliments. Sixthly, From the Cuſtom and 


natural Conſtitution of the Patient: For the Perſon who, 


when in a State of Health, uſing delicate Aliments, has them 
eaſily diſſtpated, requires a pretty large Quantity of Aliments, 
bn the Safes pod Yikes were accuſtomed to them before. 
nd, ſeventhly, From the Senſe of Ligh ightneſs or Weight 
ceeding the Uſe of the A Sen dent f om wag 
Any external irritating Subſtance, ſuch as. the acute Frag- 
ments of Glaſs, Metal; Wood, Stone, and Bones, ſtimu- 
lating, corroding, veſicating, cauſtic, ſeptic, and poiſonous 
Subſtances, or ſuch. as produce a Redneſs of the Parts, are 
with all Expedition, to be removed ; and the Parts in which ſuch 
Subſtances were lodged, and are injured by them, are. to be 
fomented with viſcid, mucous, mid, oledus, anodyne, and 
gently aperient Fomentations. Thus, N 


Take fix Quince-ſeeds ; and of the diſtilled Waters of Roſe 
and Elder- flowers, each three Qunces: Make into an Emul- 

ſion, to which, when pure, add half an Ounce of rectified 
Spirit of Wine, and one Dram of the TinQure of Opium. 


This Intention is, alſo, anſwered, by the Unguentum Au- 
reum, Baſilicon, Diapompholygos, the Unguentum Nutritum, 
Ointment of Poplar, and Ointment of Roſes, 55 

The acrid irritating Subſtance lodged internally, ſuch as the 
Acrimony of an Inflammation, Suppuration, Gangrene, Spha- 
celus, Cancer, carious Bone, Ichor, Pus, and acrid or ſtag- 
nant Lymph, is to be removed, or covrected, by the Methods 
preſcribed under their reſpectiye Articles. " 2h 

An acrid irritating Quality, induced on the Fluids, may and 
ought to be corrected by the Uſe of the fix Nonnaturals, and 
various Remedies adapted to the known State and Nature of 
the Diſorder, This Intention is excellently anſwer'd, 

Firſt, By Reſt, both of the Body mY Mind ; Abſtinence 
from too much Exerciſe ; by moiſtening, diluting, mild, and 
lenient Subſtances, ſuch as Ptiſans, and laxative Decoctions. 

Secondly, By temperating the exceſſive Heat of the Air, by 
cooling Exhalations, eſpecially thoſe of Plants proper for this 
Purpoſe ; by drinking ſubacid, gently-nitrated Water, with a 
ſmall Quantity of ſubacid Wine ; by ſubacid, gently demulcent, 
and a little ſalted, Aliments; and by Medicines of a funilar . 
Nature. Thus, , 5 


Take of the Decoction of Barley, twenty-five Ounces; of 
pure Nitre, one Dram; of Rheniſh- wine, fix Qunces : 
of the Robs of Currans, and Elder, each two Ounces : 
Mix all together, and let the Patient take an Ounce or 
two every Quarter of an Hour. | 

Take of the diſtilled Waters of Succory, Fumit 
Baum, each three Ounces; of the Sorrir of — — 
Salt, one Dram; of the Syrup of Mulberries, two Ounces; 
and of pure Nitre, half a Dram : Mix all together, and 
let the Patient take a Spoonful every Half. hour. 


Take of the Cryſtals of Tartar, two Drams; and ef pure 
Nitre, half a Dram: Reduce to a Powder, of which let 
the Patient take half a Scruple every three Hours, in ſome 

proper Ptiſan. 1 | 


Thirdly, Ey correcting the exceſſive Moiſture of the Air, by 
large Fires of aromatic and refinous Woods, and by the Exha- 
lations of aromatic Subſtances. . Thus, N 


Take of the recent Herbs of Marjoram, curled Mint, Ori- 
Phaum: and Roſemary, each two Handfuls; of the 
lowers of Roman Chamomile, red Roſes, Tanſey, and 
Lavender, each one Handful ; of Syrian Marum, half an 
Handful 5 of the Roots of Florentine Orris, Garden An- 
gelica, and Maſterwort, each three Ounces ; of the Sha- 
vings of Saſſafras, two Ounces ; and of bruiſed Celeri- 
ſeeds, three Qunces: Cut all down, and reduce to A 
Powder, to be ſprinkled in the Room where the Patient is. 


3 By correcting the putrid State of the Air, by 
ole itre, Gunpowder, Vinegar, and Salt, upon live 
« X 7 W e ie 18 


| Fifthly, 
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Fiſchly, If a Fever is excited by Affections of the Mind, the 
paſnions of the Mind are to be regulated by Reaſon, and con- 
traty Affections; by Variety of Odjects, Anody nes, and Opiates. 

_ Sixthly, When a Fever proceeds from acrid acid Aliments; 
this Acrimony is to be diluted, check d, abſorb'd, and changed 
into a compound Salt; and this Effect is produced by the 
aqueous and gelatinous Parts of Animals, by oleous and 
cretaceous Subltances, Shells | of Fiſbes, Crabs-eyes, pin- 
guious Earths, alcaline, fixed, volatile, ſimple, and compound 

„een " ( ; WES 

Seventhly, When the Fever ariſes from acritl ſalihe Abments, 
ibis Acrimony is to be diluted by aqueous Medicines, and eva- 

cuated at the ſame time; tempered by mild oleous Medicines, 
and corrected by lixivious Preparations of Quick-lime, 

+ * Eighthly, When the Fever proceeds from acrid, aromatic, 


15 
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Acids, and tempered by mild glutinous Subſtances. 


. NAFEO N — . 
As A ca oath acrid Subſtances: belong to this Claſs, ſo we hence 
learn the Method of treating Fevers produced by them. 


Niathly, When a Fever is produced by the alcaleſcent Parts 
of 3 it is gt cured by. the Meaſures directed under 
"the Article Menn ado ods 4 df 
Tenthly, When a Fever proceeds from too large a Quan- 
tity of Aliments, or the uſe of ſuch as conſtrict the Stomach, 


ing the Body ſoluble. Gentle Vomits may be prepared, in the 
following manners: FFV 5 

Tate of | light, Barey-water,  thirty-ix Ounces ; of 
553 " Oxymel of Squills, three Ounces ; and of vitriolated Tar- 


tar which is not acid, two Drams: Mix, and let the Pa- 
tient take two Ounces every Halt-hour.. Or 


Y Take of the Rob of Elder, three Ounces Vinegar of 


© "Squills, one Ounce 3. and diſtil'd Baum- water, ſix 
Ounces: Mix all together, and let the Patient take half 
2 an Ounee every Half-hour. Or, „ 


5 Take five Grains of Emetic Tartar, for one Doſe. Or, 


Tale one Ounce and an half of Emetic Wine for a 


Take of white Tpecacuana-root; one Scruple: Reduce to a 
Poder, to be taken for one Doſe. Org Ant 4 


Take of the Powder of Ipecacuana-root, four Scruples ; and 
of White-wine, three Qunces : Boil in a long Phial, for 
four Hours; andexhibit the Liquor, when ftrain'd, for one 
Take five recent Leaves of Aſarabacca, cut down; pour 
upon them boiling Water; let them infuſe. for half an 
"LS —_ ; and exhibit the expreſs d Juice for one Doſe. 


Eleventhly, A Fever brought on by acrid, fermented, or fer- 

menting Liquors, acid, oleous, aromatic, or diſtibd Fluids, or 
a ſimple Acrimony, is to be removed by the ſame Remedies 
with thoſe mentioned above in No 5. 6. and 8. OY 

. Twelfthly, A Fever ariſing from exceſſive Watching is 
cured. by the ſame Methods with thoſe recommended above in 

0 2.12. and.. | ; 15 
Wege hly, If a Fever ariſes from an alcaline, acid, oleous, 
or ſaponaceous putrid Acrimony, contrated by a Retention of 
the excrementitious Humours, theſe muſt be rendered move- 
able, their Paſſages muſt be lubricated, and their proper Emiſ- 

ſaries opened; mean time, the vital Powers, which expel them, 
muſt be ſtimulated, and augmented: And this is to be done both 
by internal and external Remedies. 5 : 

- The principal excremen "vw Han, mich, if 2 
are capable of exciting a Fever, are æces of the Belly, t 
. g hæmorrhoidal Blood, and the perſpi- 
rable Matter. : | ' 

The Emiſſaries are opened by reſolving the Matter fixed 

therein, and by relaxing the obſtructed Emiſſaries: This is done 

Baths, Clyſters, Friftions, Abraſions of the Hain, and 
TEES WW 1 

What ſtagnates at the Extremities of the conical Veſſels, on 
account of too great a Quantity of Blood, by which the Veſſels 
are compreſſed, is reduced to a State of Hadi » by diminiſh- 


. the Quantity of Blood by Veneſection 3 an We learn, that 


this is the Caſe, by the Signs of a PIETHORA, ſpecified under 
that Article, 5 1 

What adheres to the Extremities of the Capillary Veſſels, on 
account of ſpaſmodic- Contractions of their Fibres, by which 


their. Capacitics are diminiſhed, is reſolved by relaxing the 


 Fibe&, and remor 


heating Aliments, the Acrimony is to be diluted by aqueous 
ids, corrected by Acids, , reſolved, and deterged by. ſapo- Exe 


e ; 

| ing the Acrimony which Gaules their Con- 

traction; for the Methods of dving which, fee' the Articles 
Nr 4 


1 „ ee e 1 
4 t adheres on account of its own Viſcidity and Leptor, 
is reſdlved'by various Remedies; the Ander which conſiſts 
in a due Moderation of the Fever itſelf, in futh a manner, that 
by means thereof the Cougulation may be teſolved. It is, chete- 
ſore, neceſſary to regulate the Fever in ſuch's manner, firſt, 
that no Inflammations, "Suppurations; Gungrenes, or Spha- 
 telations, may be product ; the Dunger of which is evinced, 
by the Violence of the Symptoms, particul; 1y Heat, compare 


with the Sti | of the vaſcular Syſtem. . 
. Secondly, That the moſt Auid Parts of the Blood may not be 
diſſipated by too violent a Motion thereof; the Signs of which 


Diflipation are, a Dryneſs of the Noſtrils, Eyes, Throat,” and 
Tongue; an Hoarſeneſs, a Dryheſs of the Skin, a diminiſtied 
retion of Urine, and a ſmall, quick, and unequal Pulſe. 
\ Thirdly, That, before the Concoction of the febrile Matter, 
Fever may not langulſh too much, ſo as to be incapable of 
ſubduing, moving, ſecreting, and excreting the Cauſe of the 
Diſeaſe, This State is diſtinguiſhed by an univerſal Languor of 
all the vital Actions, before the Signs of ConeoQtion appear. 

In caſe the febrile Motion is exorbitant, (See the Diſſertation 
on 1 1 977 ar iſing from an Exceſs of the Cirewlation, under the 
Article Saxduis), it muſt be moderated by Abſtinence, or an 
extremely thin Diet, by aqueous Drinks ö a ſomewhat cool 
Air, by calming the Paſſions of the M. » by VeneſeMon, 
refrigerating Clyſters, and by mild, aqueous, glutinous, refri- 
gerating, anodyne, and opiate Medicines, * 
KRefrigerating Clyſters may be prepared in the following 
ey of Roſes, one 


= Take of pure Nitre, 8 Das) of H 
| Whey, twelve Ounces: Mix 


- * Ounce; and: of recent 
for a Clyſter. Or, 

. : 3 ä 1 51 : 1 

Take of common Vinegar, one Ounce; of Native Nitre, 
three Drams; of ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, with Sena, two 
Ounces ; and of a DecoCtion of Barley, twelve Ounces; 


Mix for a Clyſter; Or, 


Take of Butter- milk, ten Ounces; and 8 of | 
| Roles, two Ounces: Mix up, fot a Clyſter.” Os, 2 


Take of the common emollient Decoction, eleven Ounces; 
of pure Nitre, three Drams; and of Honey of Mercury, 
one Ounce and an half: Mix for a Clyſter. | 


If the Fever is too languid, it muſt be raiſed by a cardiac 
Regimen, conſiſting of the more generous Sorts of Food and 
Drink; by reſpiring a ſomewhat warm Air; by exciting the 
Paſſions of the Mind; by acrid, volatile, aromatic, fermented 
Medicines; by Frictions, Heat, muſcular Motion, Baths, and 
Fomentations. 1 15 i e e 

Forms or Mgnicinvgs In a FEBRILE LAN Gon. 


Take of Oxymel of Squills, three Ounces ; of Matthiolus's 
 Spiritus Vitz, three Drams; of diſtilled Mint-water, 
four Ounces; and of diſtilled | Cinnamon-water, one 
Ounce t Mix all together, and let the Patient drink an 
„ ety Winks r=, 72 os iigo 4. yet Tk ft 


Take of the Diaſcordium of  $ylvivs, one Scruple and an 
half; of the Theriaca Andromachi, one Dram and an 
half; of the Syrup of the Five aperient Roots, two 

Ounces; and of the diſtilled Water of Carduus Bene- 
dictus, fix Ounces :: Mix all together, for the ſame Uſe. 


Take of the Conſection of Alkermes, one Dram; of can- 
died Ginger, fix Drams; of the Roots of Contrayerva, 
and Virginian Snake - root, each one Dram; and of the 
Syrup of the Five aperient Roots, a ſufficient Quantity 
for making a Conſerve : Of which let the Patient take 
half a Dram every four Hours. HAS 


Take of the Counteſs of Kent's Powder, FOR Scruple and an 
half : And exhibit it for a Doſe every four Hours, 


Take of White Ginger, Hinter's Bark, of the Roots of 
Zedoary, Contrayerva, and Yirginian Snake-root, each 
one Dram; and of the Troches of Vipers, two Drams : 
uce to a fine Powder, to be divided into Doſes of one 

Scruple and an half ; one of which is to be taken every 
; four Hours, F 728 6 


Take of the Salt of Carduus Benedicus, half a Dram ; of 
© burnt Hartſhorn, one Dram; of red Coral, two Scru-' 
Ccc | ples 3 


— 


PYR . 
ples ; and of the diſtilled Oils of Cinnamon, and Citron- 
peel, each three Drops: Reduce to a Powder, to be di- 
Vided into ten Doſes, for the ſame Uſe. WE | 


Next to the due Regulation of the febrile Motion, the moſt 
important Remedy againſt the. V iſeidity of the Juices is, the 
Reſtitution of the elaſtic Force of the Veſſek, by diminiſhing 
the Quantity of Fluids, by copious Veneſection, performed with 
Expedition, and from a large Wound; and immediately after, 


Remedies. 4 
Laſtly, The viſcid Juices ate rn diluting with 
aqueous Drinks, Baths, Fomentations, and £ yſters; 

t the fame time, Friftions. And theſe have a much better 
Effect, if taken warm; if reſolvent Salts, as Nitre, are mix'd 
in a due Proportion with the aqueous Fluids; and if gently 
aromatic, bitter, and lafteſcent cooling Vegetables are boiled 
The bitter lacteſcent cooling Vegetables hinted at by the Au- 
thor, are the ef 0 
Obondrilla. Gum Succory. 264 
Cichorea. Succory. . 

Hieracia. Several Species of Hawkweed- 
Intubus. Endive. 

Lactuca. Lettuce. 
Scorzonera. Vipers-graſs. 

onchus. Sow-thiſtle. | 
Taraxaca. Several Species of Dandelion, 

Tragopogon. Goats-beard. : 901 | 
But, that theſe may operate well, expeditiou 7 faken: and 
with Efficac , Veneſection is to precede their Uſe ; this 
facilitates their Ingreſs, their Mixture with, and Action upon, 
the Blood. | V 

So ſoon as, by theſe Remedies, the morbid Viſcidity is diſ- 
ſolved, by a Continuation of the ſame, and ſometimes aug- 
menting their Actions, it is forced through the Veſſels, and 
expelled : Sometimes, however, it may be fo far ſubdued and 
amended, as to be rendered ſimilar to the healthy Juices, and 
require no Expulſion. | 
The ufual Symptoms, accompanying an acute Fever, are, 


Cold, Tremors, Anxiety, "Thirſt, Nauſea, EruQtations, Vo- 


miting, Weakneſs, Heat, Exeſtuation, Dryneſs, Delirium, 
Coma, Watchings, Convulſions, Sweats, Diarrhceas, and in- 
flammatory Puſtules. | 
All theſe des wg ariſing from, and cauſed by the Fever, 

ceaſe ſpontaneouſly, when that is removed: For this Reaſon, 
they require no particular Method of Cure, provided they can 
be ſupported without endangering Life, till the Termination of 
the Fever. | | | 
But it muſt be semarked, that theſe Symptoms frequently 
ariſe from an Attempt of the vital Powers to form a Criſis, and 
expel the critical Matter; and then they precede, accompany, 
and follow the Criſis; in which Caſes, nothing muſt be done 
to moderate them, which can in any Degree interfere with the 
falutary Work carrying. on. , | 

But if any of theſe Symptoms are unſeaſonable, or too ſevere 
to be ſupported without the Hazard of Life ; if fo troubleſome, 


2 render the Patient 8 uneaſy ; or if there is 
Sex | 


of their producing ſome more formidable Diſorder; in 
ſuch Caſes they muſt be mitigated by Remedies adapted to them 
always having due Regard to the Cauſe and State of the ori- 
ginal Diſtemper. | 
- FenRILE SYMPTOMS 3 and firſt of 


FeBRILE Corp. 


Cold, in the Beginning of Acute Fevers, ariſes from a de- 
creaſed Attrition of the Liquids with each other, and with their 
reſpective Veſſels; a Diminution of the circulatory Motion; a 
Stagnation of the Liquids at the Extremities of the Veſſels; a 
diminiſhed Contraction of the Heart, and only a partial Evacua- 
tion of its Ventricles ; and a leſs copious Influx of the Spirits 
conveyed from the Cerebellum. 

This Cold, if of long Duration, cauſes polypoſe Concretions 
in the larger Veſſels near the Heart; and in the ſmall Veſſels 
an Evacuation of the Fluids they ought to contain, in conſe- 
quence of their Contraction ; and in both theſe Caſes many 
and ſevere Diſorders are excited. 

Hence the Reaſons are evident, why intenſe Coldneſs, in the 
Beginning of Acute Fevers, is of very bad Prefage ; why the 
Fever is dangerous, in Proportion to the Cold perceived upon 
its firſt Attack ; and why, in the Beginning of the Plague, an 
exceſſive Senſation of Cold is ſucceeded by as exceſſive a De- 
gree of Heat. 1% 280 AIC e | 

If any Attempts are made to remove the Coldneſs in the 
Wo, gs of Acute Fevers, by any Remedies which ſtimulate 

briſkly, under whatever Denomination, a Foundation is fre- 


y laid for an incurable Inflammation in the Sequel. For 


i, 


.theſe Caſes, as highly 


or at the ſame time, incteaſing their Motion by ſtimulating 


uſing, f 


Reſolution of the natu 


; 


this Reaſon, all kinds of acrid ſaline Medicines; araviand; and 
oleous Subſtances, and Veſicatories, are to be condemned, in 


nicious. | 
But a much more ſafe, and effectual Method of Cure, may 
be purſued, by exhibiting warm aqueous ' Drinks imp 
with Nitre, a little Honey, and Wine; by Baths, Vapours, 
Fomentations, and Lotions, made of the fame Sorts of Li- 
quors ; and by moderate Frictions: For theſe,” applied at firſt, 
are capable of curing and preventing very great Diſorders. 


Take of Barley-water, thirty Ourices j' of pure Nitre, two 

| Drams ; of ſimple Oxymel, three Ounces ; and of di- 

- Rilled aromatic Clove-water, two Ounces: Mix all to- 

gether, and let the Patient, every Quarter of an Hour, 
drink two Ounces, pretty warm. 15 


Take of the Four greater and leſſer cold Seeds, exth'two 


Drams : Make into an Emulſion with Water, with three 
Pints of which mix, of | diſtilled Fennel-water, ' four 
Ounces; of Sal Prunellæ, two Scruples; of the Syrup of 
the Five aperient Roots, two Ounces; and of the Syrup 
of Violets, half an Ounce : Fo be exhibited for the ſame 
Purpoſes with the other. e e 


Take of diftilled Borage-water, one Pint; of the FI 


Water of Roſe-flowers,, one Ounce ; of diſtilled Elder- 
flower-water, eight Ounces ; of Diſtilled Cinnamon- 
water, one Ounce and an half; of Matthiolus's'Spiritus 
Vitæ, half an Ounce ; and of Fernelius's Syrup of Mug- 
| wy ou Ounces : Mix all together, and exhibit for the 


Coffee, DecoQions of Saſſafras and Sanders, together with 
others of a like Nature, are of ſingular Service in the cold Fit, 
_—_ if towards the End of their Preparation a ſmall 
tity of ſome aromatic Subſtance is added, Thus 


Take of the White, Yellow, and Red Sanders, each one 
Ounce : Boil in Water for a Quarter of an Hour : Then 

add, of the Roots of Fennel, four Ounces; of the Sha- 
vings of Saſſafras, two Ounces ; and of Liquorice, half an 

— Ounce: Let them boil for a Moment, and ſtrain off four 
Pints ; for the ſame Uſe with the others. Boerhaave. 


PRoGNOSTICS FROM COLDNESS IN ACUTE DisgAsEs. 


A Colgneſs of the Body, which may rather be called aC:ol= 
neſs, or moderate Heat, after ſome good Evacuation, by which 
the Pulſe is rendered better, and ſtronger, is a very good Sign, 
as it indicates a critical Solution of the Fever: That Coldneſ5, 
alſo, which is the Conſequence of refrigerating or allaying the 
Heat of a Fever, and is attended with Signs of Concoction in 
the Urine, Spit, or Stools, (where the Diſeaſe has affected the 
Nervous Syſtem, ſpirituous Parts, or Belly) and an Alteration of 
the Pulſe for the better, 'is a ve ymptom, and fignifies 
a ſafe and ſpeedy Return of Health. A Coldnefs, alſo, is fome- 


times obſerved to be critical, or preceding a very good Criſis, 


Though a Colaneſi thus qualified, as before deſcribed, is to be 
eſteemed ſalutary; yet it rarely happens that we can draw any 
good Prognoſtic from a Coldneſs of the mo This ou 
to proceed, is obſerved either in the whole Body, or in the 
external Parts; in continual Fevers it is generally mortal, but 
in very robuſt Conſtitutions it portends not Death, but the long 
Continuance of the Diſeaſe. Under great Weakneſs it is always 


mortal, that is, where the Diſeaſe has been great and violent; 


when it is the Conſequence of an Extinction of the Faculty, 
it ſhews Death to be very near : But that it proceeds from ſuch 
a Cauſe, will be indicated by other preceding deſtructive Signs, 
Some who labour under an Anaſarca, but eſpecially under an 
Aſcites and Leucophlegmatia, have a Coldneſs almoſt of the 
whole Body; and the ſame is obſerved in Perſons affected with 
inward Suppurations' when dying; fuch have a _—_ 'or 
Chilneſs in, almoſt eyery Part, either from an extraordinary 
ac Heat, or a Redundance of cold Hy- 


A Coldneſs, however, of this Nature, in the extreme Parts, 
affords not always ſure Grounds for Prognoſtication; for in 
fome Patients, not under any acute 5 ſuch a Coldne/s 
is not much to be feared. In Diſeaſes, fays Galen, not at- 
tended with a Fever, which happen in Winter, and to old 
Perſons, for the extreme Parts of the Body, as the Ears, 
Noſe, Feet, ad Hands, to be cold, is not at all furpriſing; 
ſince, as he a in his ſecond Comment on the Prognofties, 
thoſe Parts are naturally bare of Fleſh, and, alfo, at a great 
Diſtance from the Viſcera. 5 IT _ 

But a Coldneſs of this Sort, in Acute Diſeaſes, is no ſmall 
Evil; for, by means hereof, through Weakneſs, the natural 
Heat is prevented from penetrating to the extreme — 

6 | 


the Body ; beſides; under acute Diſorders, through the Vio? 
lence of the Inflammation infeſting the Viſcera, the Blood is 
diſtributed but in ſmall Quantities © over the In theſe 
Kinds of Diſorders, therefore; for the Body to be Told,” and 
chilled; and not only in the Extremities; but in every Part to- 
er, is very pernieious; unleſs occafioned by the Approach 
of a Fit; for it indicates the natural Heat to be either extin- 
iſhed, or to labour under a Suffocation from the Multitude 
of Humours ; but ſuch à Coldnefs is attended with many other 
mortal Signs: Many dying Perſons appear cold, with Deſuda- 
tions; or cold Sweats, and an extreme Eanguor; and they ap- 
pear not only to be W cold; but, alfo, hard; whence 


we read; 1 Prorrbrt. 775: * That à Refrigeration with an 
Ae Handneß, is u de wulle Sign. Pot we fall. Feed to 
examine more accurately into the Prognoſtics, which may be 
drawn particuluriy from a Coldneſs of the extreme Parts” 


2 e Ns ori rat opy. 7: tf - * 


ide f 
The extreme Parts of the Body; which Hipprcrates in his 
Prognoſtics calls the Head, Hands, and Feet, en on 7; Abb. 
1. more diſtinctly, the Neſe, Ears, Hands, and Feet, are af- 
fected with a Co!dne/$ in acute Diſeaſes, when the natural Heat 
is either contracted, refolved, oppreſſed; or ſuffocated, or, in 
the laſt place, extinguiſhed. The natural Heat is contracted in- 
wardly to the Viſcera, relinquiſhing the, extreme Parts of the 
Body, and poſſefling the middle Patts, the Thorax, and the 
Betty: either on account of a violent Inflammation, or Eryſi- 
pelas, affecting the Viſcera, and, as Galen ſays, by its Heat 
attracting the Blood, in manner of a ,Cupping-glaſs, to the 
affected Part, or from a ſevere Pain in the Stomach, or its 
Mouth, or in the Colon, ſmall Inteſtines, Uterus, or Kidneys; 
or, laſtiy, on occalion. of che Fit, when Nature is at Work. 
in the internal Parts, and makes its utmoſt Efforts to expel the 
redundant Humours with which it is oppreſſed; from which we 
prognoſticate ſometimes Death, ſometimes Recoyery, accord- 
ing to the preſent extraordinary Degree of Strength or Weak- 
neſs of the Patient. 4 Geka e e 
The natural Heat is reſolved, either by the Violence of the 
febrile Eftuation, or ſome vehement Pain, or immoderate Eva- 
cuation, or ſome poiſonous Juice offending the Heart, and the 
Mouth of the Stomach, or by a ſudden and immoderate Fit 
of Mirth. -- | pact Ki, 

The natural Heat is oppreſſed or ſuffocated in the Viſceta, 
whence the remote Parts, being left deſtitute of their wonted 
Supplies of Heat, are refrigerated; when the Mouth of the 
Stomach is either overloaded with an immoderate Quantity of 
Food, or ſtrongly vellicated by mordacious Humours, as Galen 
expreſſes it, Com. in Lib. de R. V. I. d. or when, the Viſcera 
are infeſted with a Multitude of corrupt or crude Humours, by 
which the natural Heat is cither ſuffocated, or remarkably op- 
preſſed, in the ſame manner as when by heaping great Quanti- 
ties of green Wood upon a Fire, the ſame is ſo fat from being 
increaſed, that it is quite ſuffocated, or, at leaſt, much diminiſn- 
ed, by ſo doing. Thus is the Heat ſhut up, and confined, with- 
in the Viſcera by the Redundance and Coacervation of the Hu- 
mours, ſo that it cannot penetrate or expand itſelf to the exte- 
rior Parts; the Veins and Arteries, by which it was diffuſed 
from the Viſcera, being obſtructed by thoſe. crude or corrupt 
Humours. A. Feyer proceeding from ſuch a Cauſe is, by ſome, _ 
called Lipyria, Lua, u ο,ẽm u, by others, 7 
that is, obſcure and latent [ſee AsAPHEs] ; by others is de- 
ſcribed as mild and gentle externally, but violent and tumul- 
tuous within: The Reafon is, becauſe the Fever owes its Ori- 
ginal to a Multitude of putrid Humours, or a Redundance of 
cold, crude, and groſs Humours, by which the Heat is ſuffo- | 
cated ; or to a Phlegmon affecting the Viſcera, or to a malignant 
and - poiſonous Putrefaction; in all which Caſes there is a Cold- 
neſs, or, at leaſt, a Coolneſs, and Abſence of Heat, in the ex- 
treme Parts. e eee 

The natural Heat is not only deſtroyed or diminiſhed by 
Strangulation or Suffocation, but is even extinguiſhed by an 
intenſe Colaneſs, or an occult poiſonous Quality, by which the 
vital Parts are corrupted'; as may be obſerved 28 Effects of 
cold Poiſons, and ſuch things as are mortal from a Property in- 
herent in their whole Subſtances, as Galen expreſſes it. 

Again, the natural Heat, which bas its Seat in the ſolid 
Parts, according to Galen, may be waſted, reſolved and diſſipated, 
by a greater or flammeous Heat conſuming the humid Parts, by 
which the natural Heat itſelf is W and lives. Thus it 

ens in hectic Diſorders, and under violent Pains of the 

Viſcera, by which the natural Heat of thoſe Parts is corrupted 
and reſolved ; on Which account, Hippocrates had Reaſon to 
pronounce, 7 Abb. 26. a Coldneſs of ” extreme Parts, under 
N violent Pain in the Parts of the Region about the Belly, a bad 


1 


, „ 
* * 1 


© Tithe Laſt place, # ce ry be Reine, or Fiat K. 
Yeftroyed, by an imtnoderite Evacuation, eſther ſpantatjec 

or procured by Art; the Conſequetice of which, when exireme, 
is 2 mortal Syncope; in which the Patient dies under a 9 
of the extreme” Parts: Ang the Symptom is Heralloned by a'Re- 
folution' of the Heat from opening an Artery, © EET, 
. Weave hitherto bech employ'd in &xamifiing into the“ 


- 


„Wente 0 ſuſes 
of this Coldne/5, of Extinction or Diminution of Heat, 5 he 
extreme Parts, and proceed how to the ' Prognoſis, or Signs, 
afforded ö it fot our Obſeryation ; ftom whence we may pre- 
Ne Op ot bad Event in ar acute Diſenſe. 
© To "the firſt ptdce, then, 4 Celdneſs of the extreme Thrts, wits 
Nature makes Attempts towards a Crifis, with other good Signs, 
miſt be eſteemed ſalutary. But at the periodical Neuf of, 3 
Fir,” or I a0 | 0 0 ſuch a erf affords no certa 
pnaftic 3 Heither 18 it to be accounted 4 mortal Sign in. 0 
Ph, al hs ee 
"66 A'Coldzeſs of the extreme Parts (with the. befote-monti- 
Snell Exceptions) in atute Diſeaſes, js," as Galen ſays, Com, 
2 m7 Ab, 1. no 15 Diſorder, but a very p. nicious Sytm- 
< porn, as it is the Conſequence of a violent Inflamniation of 
< whe 'Viſcera. ”” But here we are to except, to, a Celdne/5 
of the v, Pe from ynlcalonable Eating, and whis js 0 
cated by x Paton, in which, ſays Ga/ea oh the Progm/7ice, 
not only the extreme Parts, but the Skin bout e Kaba ah 
2 „ 
A Coldeſt of Uie extreme Parts ee begins at th 
fatne time with the Diſeaſe ; and this Symptom was obſery 
by us one, Year, in man ed malignant Fevers, 1 ich 
derived their Original either from a moſt intenſe Degree of Pu- 


wefaction, by which. the Viſcerd are affected, az it were, with 


" 


Poiſon, and the natufal Heat on that Account very much re 
folved, or elſe retracted inwatde, or almoſt ſuffocated by the 
Redundance of the bighly putrid Humovurs ; or, Which is the 
laſt Acccunt to be given for it, the Fever was kindled up, an 
tobk ſts Riſe; from crude and pituitous Humours, as we obſerve 
in a F#bris" Amphemerina, or Quotidian, oO OG, 
A Coldneſs of the Extremities, in continual, Fevets, re 
bad, and imports Death, or Malignity, but moſt commonly 
thb. When this Symptom appears in the Beginning, toge- 
ther with the Fever, and not in an exraordinary Degree, it 
foreſhews' only a Maſignity, and is accounted by Phyſicians a. 
pathoznomic Symptom of malignant Fevers, Ti Which the 


Patient is often not very thirſty, nor has his Tongue very much 


dryed 7 and this Colane/s is ſometimes equal, or of one Tempe- 
rature, during the whole Courſe of the feats and ſometimes 
unequal, or more or leſs increaſed and diminiſhed, = 

A Culaneſi of the extreme Parts, not in the Beginning of the, 
Diſeaſe, but on a criticak Day, with critical Signs, indicates a 
Crifis, or a 175 of a continual Fever into ap 1 4 
But an intenſe Co/4ne/5 of the Extremities, and of long Durs- 
— 5 * bad Signs, is always bad, and worlt, of all 2. | 

"An aol invincible Cyluneſt of the extreme Parts is a 1 
tal Symptom: And this is confirmed by Hippocrates in his Ob- 


ſervations, 1 Eid. Sell. 1. ona very mortal epidemic Hah Y 


in which the Patients, he ſays, © were very fubje& to Refri- 
„ geration of the extreme Parts, into which it was very diffi- 
cult to recal the Heat. And by what he tells us, 


2 ant burning Fever, among which was a remark- 
able 
% and eſpecially about the time of the Paroxyſms, into which 
Parts the Heat returned but by low Degrees, and not in a 
“ kindly manner,” To the fame Purpoſe he ſays, of ſome, 
who died of a Tabes, that, towards their End, ““ they were 
„ much affected with Coldneſs, and were hardly capable of 
< receiving Heat. In Prorrhet. 65. we read, that ©* Refri-, 
<<" perations after a Rigor, which are not ſucceeded by 2 Re- 
turn of Heat, are bad. Thus they proved, for Inſtance, 
in the Caſe of Phil:ſcus, 1 Epid. Seft, 3. Agr. 1. „ whoſe 
< extreme Parts [the Day before be died] were cold on every. 
«© Side, and never recovered any Heat afterwards. ”” The fame 
happened to Silenus, ibid. Agr. and others mentioned in the 
Epidemics, not long before their Death, 

In Perſons very near Death, there is obſerveda Caldneſs of the 
extreme Parts equal to that of a Marble-ſtone, and often attend- 
ed with an Hardneſß and Lividneſs. Nom an Hardneſs, with 
an intenſe Degree of Coldneſs, is accounted” a mortal Sign, as 
we read 1 Prorrhet. 77. on which Galen lays, © If the Cold- 
«« neſs be ſo intenſe as to cauſe a total and abſolute Refrige-, 
« ration, with an Hardneſs, it is a Sign of Extinction, or 
that the natural Heat is extinguiſhed, 


A Coldneſs of the extreme Parts, attended with 4 Lividnefs, , | 


is no leſs mortal; for this latter is of all Symptoms the molt 


ernicious, and ſhews Death to be at the Door. For a livid 
TIT 4 | Colour 


2 


SeF, 3. in his Account of the Symptoms of an epidemic, . 


oldneſs of the Extremities of the Feet and Hands, 


Colour in thoſe Parts indicates an Extinction of the natural 
Heat, as we are taught by Galen, who, in his Comment on 
the third Epidemic, tells us, that a. Coldneſi of the extreme 
Parts, attended with a Lividneſs, is an evident Sign of Death. 
And this is confirmed by Hippocrates, Lib. Progngſt. where it is 
aid, that, If, beſides this dead Heavineſs of the Body, [ Se 
% mentioned] there be, alſo, a Lividneſs of the Nails an 
% Fingers, nothing is to be expected but immediate Death. 
And, in what follows, we read, „That for the Fingers and 
„Feet to be quite black, is leſs pernicious than for them to 
© be livid; and. not without Reaſon, ſince a Lividneſs of 
theſe Parts always proceeds from an Extinction of the natural 
Heat, but a Blackneſs is not always from that Cauſe ; for it 
may be owing to a black Humour ſettled in thoſe Parts. We 
may conclude, therefore, that if to'a Coldneſs of the extreme 
Parts there accedes a Lividneſs of the ſame, it is a moſt mor- 
tal Symptom, and ſhews Death to be near at hand. This we 
have abundantly.confirmed by Hippocrates in his firſt and third 
Epidemics, by fo lenus N 
lay ill of a 1. 45 at the Houſe of Ari/tion, 3 Epid, Seck. 1. 
# 2 7. the Daughter of Euryanattes, ibid. Agr. 6. Eraſmus, 
ay the young Man who lay ill in the Forum. Mendacium, in 
all whom this Symptom was obſerved as they lay dying. 
A great Coldneſs, or Chilneſs, of the extreme Parts, attend- 
ant on an intenſe Thirſt, with a vehement Heat in the Thorax 
or Belly, is eſteemed very pernicious, becauſe it indicates a 
violent Inflammation of the V iſcera, and is, as Galen ſays, Com. 
it 7 Aph, 1. an uſual Symptom of the ſame. This is afſerted, 
alſo, by. Hippocrates, Progneſt. where he ſays, that “ For the 
«© Head, Feet, and Hands, to be cold, . whilſt the Belly and 
4 Sides are in an Heat, is bad; and Galen, in his Comment, 
ſays, * it is not only bad, but mortal. The Senſe of this 
Faſlige is very well and fully expreſſed by Cornelius Celſus, in 
the following Words: Cui Febre aque non guieſcente exterior 
Pars friget, interior ſic calet, ut etiam fitim faciat, lathale:““ 
« A Coldneſs of the exterior Parts, where the Fever ceaſes 
not in Proportion, and an Heat in the interior Parts fo great 
6 as to cauſe a Thirſt, is mortal.“ | 
A Coldneſi of the Extremitics is accompani 
nicious Signs, beſides thoſe mentioned ; ſuch as a violent and 
continual Pain of the Head or Viſcera, Want of Sleep, a 
Coma, a furious or gentle Delirium, Dotage, Loſs of Me- 
mory, Deafneſs, Blindneſs, Convulfions, "I'remor, Loſs of 
Voice, Hiccup, Reſtleſsneſs, Anxiety, difficult Reſpiration, 
and cold Expiration from the Mouth and Noſtrils, turbid Urine, 
which will not become clear, black Urine, with a black 
ENnz0REMA, [fee that Word] white, aqueous, lucid Urine, 
and Suppreſſion of Urine, Drops of Blood from the Noſe, vi- 
rulent Vomitings, bad and copious Stools, which give no Re- 
lief, and other 8 mptoms of the like Kind. Any of thoſe, ap- 
pearing with a Colaneſi of the extreme Parts, portends Death; 
and the more there are of them, the more certain and ſpeed 
is the fatal Event. This is illuſtrated by Hippocrates in the 
of Silenus, ſo often quoted, of whom he obſerves, that “On 


« the ſixth Day he had a thin ſmall Sweat about his Head, 


« his extreme Parts were cold and Jivid, he was very reſtleſs, 
«« voided nothing by Stool nor Urine, and had an high Fever.“ 
And of Pythion, 3 Epid, Set. 3. Agr. 3. who died in Tha/os . 
in ten Days, it is obſerved, that ** On the ſecond Day about 
«© Noon, his extreme Parts, and eſpecially his Head and Hands, 


« were affected with a Coldneſs ; he was Speechleſs, and loſt 


«« his Voice, fetched his Breath ſhort, and at long Intervals, 
« [Beaxunro@» em xe e. We have here, with Galen, 
« and ſome few Copies, joined the three laſt Words with the 
« firſt, and not with ev#tspuerly which follows them. See 
„ BRACHYPNOEA] }; his Heat returned with a Thirſt, he had 
« a quiet Night, and ſweated a little about the Head. From 
theſe Inſtances, with what has been ſaid, it appears, that a 
2 which is perpetual, or in a very high 
tended with an Hardnefs, or Lividneſs, is a very pernicious 
Symptom, as indicating an Extinction of the natural Heat. 
e may form Prognoſtics of a bad Event, alſo, from a 


Coldneſ5, with reſpect to the preceding Symptoms, as, for In- 


ſtance, when it ſucceeds a Rigor, and is not removed, accord- 
ing to 1 Prorrhet. 65. where we read, that << Refrigerations 
«« ſucceeding a Rigor, and not followed by a Return of the 
„% Heat, are bad. : , 


For the extreme Parts to be much chilled after bad Eyxacua- 


tions, is pernicious, and eſpecially if theſe Evacuations them- 
ſelves are of the Number of mortal Signs; ſuch as Blood fal- 


ling by Drops from the Noſe, cold Sweats, Deſudations in the 
Head, Urine aqueous, liyid, icterie, turbid, depoſiting no Se- 


diment, black, with a black Enzorema, a Suppreffion of Urine, 


Stools fat, liquid, yery fetid, too frequent, or immoderate in 


Quantity, Spit black, livid, viſcid, ted with . much 
Difficulty, or quite intercepted. A Coldneſs, or Refrigeration 


ſtances in Philiſcus, Silenus, the Woman who 


ed with other per- 


egree, or at- 


2 * 
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of the extreme Parts, ſucceeding any of theſe bad Symptoms 
juſt enumerated, is pernicious. nbi OY nt CHMV 
A Coldneſs of the Extremities is known to be deſtructive, 
not only by preceding, but by concomitant and ſubſequent bad 
Signs. A Refrigeration, or Coldneſs, of the extreme Parts is 
uſually followed by many other Symptoms of mortal Siguifica- 
tion. And here, with reſpect to the Coldneſs itſelf, if this be 
firſt moderate, but increaſes afterwards to a violent and intenſe 
Degree, it is pernicious, becauſe, as we have ſaid out of Ca- 
len, it indicates an extreme Languor of the Faculty. It is no 
leſs fatal, in the ſecond place, it this Co/dneſs of the Extremi- 


ties be ſucceeded by little or no Degree of Relaxation; as, we 


find it confirmed in the Caſe of dying Philiſcus, 1 Epid. Seat, 
3. Ægr. I. of whom Hippocrates obſeryes, That his ex- 
<< treme Parts were cold on every Side, and never afterwards 
tecovered their Heat; and of Silenus, „ who, it is ſaid, 
on the ſeventh Day was ſpeechleſs, and could never from that 
time have the Heat recalled into his extreme Part. 
A Part, after extreme Refrigeration, becomes livid, and 
ſomelimes hardens, in which Circumſtance, if it long conti- 
nues, Death, as was ſaid, is at the Door. The ſame Eyent 
may be predicted from a ſubſequent Coma, Dotage, F orgetful- 
nes, Deafneſs, Blindneſs,” Loſs of Voice, Convulſions, Tre- 
mor, cold Sweats, eſpecially in the refrigerated Parts them- 
felyes, (which kind of Sweats ſeems indeed proper only to 4 
Syncope and Death) Evacuations not good, no way relieving 


the Patient, or ſuppreſſed, Difficulty of Reſpiration, and the 


like Symptoms, many of which were obſerved by Hippocrates 
in dying Silenus, after a Refrigeration of the extreme Parts, 
and deſcribed by him as follows: On the ſixth Day he ſweat- 
<« ed a little about the Head, his extreme Parts were very cold, 
and grew livid, he was very reſtleſs, had no Excretion by 
C Stool nor Urine, and was in an high Fever. On the ſeventh 
% Day he was ſpeechleſs, his extreme Parts recovered no more 
« Heat, and he made no Water. On the eighth he had a 
cold Sweat over all his Body, and, with the Sweat, an Erup- 
4 tion of ſmall, round, red Exanthemata, reſembling Vari, 
« which ſettled without forming an Abſceſs ; he voided, with 
<« little Pravocation, much. thin, and, as it were, indigeſted 
Matter by Stool, and with fome Difficulty ; his Urine was 
« ſharp, and excreted with Pain; his extreme Parts recovered | 
« fome little Heat; his Sleep was but flight and comatous ; 
and his Urine was thin and pellucid. On the ninth Day 
«the Symptoms were much the ſame. The tenth he re- 
« fuſed Drink, was affected with a Coma, and ſlept in a 
« ſlight manner, his Stools were the ſame, bug he diſcharged. 
Plenty of thickiſh Urine, which depoſited a white and branny 
“ kind of Sediment; his extreme Parts were again refrigerated. 
«© On the eleventh Day he died. We conclude, then, upon 
the Whole, that a Coldneſs'of the extreme Parts, Boots 1p 
attended, or ſucceeded, by any of theſe before-mentioned, or 
the like pernicious Symptoms, gives juſt Reaſon for predict 


ing a fatal Event in acute Viſeaſes. 


Or ProGNosTICs FROM A CHANGE or HEAT ro 


CoLD, AND of CoLD To HEAT, IN ACUTE 'DisEASES. 


It often happens in acute Diſorders, that the whole Body 
changes from hot to cold, and from cold to hot, ſometimes 
ſlowly, ſometimes ſuddenly. A fudden Change to Cold, unleſs. 
occaſioned by a Paroxyſm, is always bad; fince, as it has been 
obſerved, it indicates the natural Heat to be either reſolved, 
or by the Multitude of crude Humours oppreſſed and ſuffocated 
to ſuch a Degree, as to be incapacitated, - the Veſſels being ob- 
(truſted, for expanding itſelf externally ; or that it is entirely col- 
lected in the inward Parts, on account of ſome malignant Hu- 
mour, or violent Inflammation, infeſting ſome of the princi- 
pal Viſcera. | we | 

We conjeQure the natural Heat to be reſolved, if there has 
appeared ſome preceding Cauſe of a Refolution ; ſuch as a vio- 
lent and continual Fever, continual Watchings, ſevere Pains, 
and immoderate Evacuations of Blood or Humoaurs. 1 
A Suffocation is indicated by a Plethora, in which the Veins 
and Arteries are obſtructed by the Multitude of crude Hu- 
mours. | 8 

That the natural Heat is not expanded externally, we know by 
all thoſe Signs which indicate the Redundance of the Humours; 
and that it is retracted inwardly by ſome acrid or malignant 
Humour infeſting the Mouth of the Stomach, the Heart, or 
ſome other noble Part, we conclude from Pains about the Re- 
gion of the Part affected, Loathing, Ax cox, [ſee that Word! 
Nauſea, virulent or bilious Vomitings, Deſpondency of Mind, 
Anxiety, Watching, the Pulſe highly irregular, weak, and 
low, and the like, as may be obſerved in thoſe who have the 
Mouth of their Stomach vellicated by Worms, or ſome acrid 


Juice, 
When 


, 


When ſome internal Inflammation is the Cauſe that the Heat 
retires inwards, it is known by the Heat of the inward Parts; 


and Signs, which Celſus, as above-quoted, has ex- 
reel 2 where 2 ſays, “That a Refrigeration 
« of the extreme Parts, where the internal Parts are parched 
«« with Heat in ſuch a manner as to excite a Thirſt, is mortal; 
for ſuch a Refrigeration has for its Cauſe an internal Inflamma- 
tion, and that in a very violent Degree. | | 
In whatever manner, as we ſaid, the Body is refrigerated, 
jt is never good; but it is often highly pernicious, and moſt of 
all, if the Coldneſs, or Refrigeration, be long and intenſe, or, 
if an Hardneſs, or Lividneſs, accede thereto ; for then Death, 
as was obſerved, is — near. A ſudden and immediate Re- 
frigeration of the actualſy warm Parts is, alſo, conſtantly bad, 
except that Refrigeration of the extreme Parts, which is occa- 
fioned by Nature in her Attempts towards a critical Excretion 
of the Humours ; for it often happens againſt a Criſis, from the 
impetuous Courſe and Conflux of the malignant Humour to 
ſome noble Part, that the exrreme Parts are refrigerated, and 
never, or but very ſeldom, and by ſlow Degrees, recover any 
moderate Degree of Heat, after a Propulſion of the Humour 
to ſome more ignoble Part of the . 
On the contrary, for refrigerated Bodies to recover Heat by 
equal and flow Degrees is a very good Sign; for it ſhews, that 
no inward, latent, acrid, or malignant Humour infeſts a 
noble Part, that there is no Inflammation in thoſe internal Re- 
ions, nor any thing to prevent or intercept the Heat from dif- 
— itſelf over all Parts of the Body. 

For the Parts to be unequally heated, is never good, and is 
ſometimes eſteemed a very bad Sign; but for the outermoſt 
Parts of the Body to be ſuddenly and frequently changed from 
hot to cold, and from cold to hot, in malignant Diſcaſes, 
is pronounced by Hippocrates very pernicious, and is indeed 
eſteemed more dangerous than the like Mutations in other dym - 

toms. To the ſame Purpoſe we read in 1 Prorrhet. 43. 
© That ſudden Mutation of the remote Parts to either Ex- 
© treme is bad, as is, alſo, a Thirſt of the like Nature; 
that is, ſubject to the like Permutations. Here Galen, in his 
Comment on the Place, ſays, that in Diſeaſes highly malignant 
there is a Mutation of theſe Qualities into their Contraries in 
the Space of one Hour, in ſuch a manner, that the Patient 
ſhall at one time feel himſelf as cold as in Winter, and, ſoon 
after, as hot as in the Summer-ſeaſon ; and the Reaſon is, he 
ſays, becauſe he has no Heat of his own, but is heated by that 
br the Fever, which, beginning at the Middle of the Body, and 
like a Flame ſpreading itſelf every-where, kindles an Heat in 
the extreme Parts, which being ſpent and tranſpired, thoſe 
Parts grow cold again, becauſe the natural Heat is extinguiſhed. 

Such ſwift Mutations of Heat and Cold, and, alſo; of Co- 
' Jour, and every other Symptom, frequently indicate a Com- 

plication of Affections in the Body, which requiring a conſider- 
able Length of Time for Nature to ſubdue, ſhews, that the 
Diſeaſe will be long and tedious ; as is expreſly affirmed by Hi 
pocrates, 4 Aph. 40. where he ſays, that Mutations in the 
<c whole Body, as when the ſame is refrigerated, and then again 
cc heated, ſignify the Length of the Diſeaſe. 

In very acute and violent Diſorders ſuch ſudden Mutations 
are a Sign that Nature is ſtinted in its due Time by the Violence 
of the Diſcaſe, and is in imminent Danger of being extin- 
guiſhed before it can put itfelf in a Poſture of Reſiſtance, Up- 
on this Conſideration it is, that we are told by Galen on the 
Prerrhetica, that Mutations of this Kind in highly malignant 
Diſtempers, are mortal, and that they are occaſioned by an 
3 of the natural Heat. | ER 

' Mutations of this Kind, or ſudden Changes in other Sym- 
ptoms, as from a Thirſt to an utter Extinction of the ſame, from 
2 placid Stilneſs to Reſtleſsneſs, from Watching to profound 
Sleep, from the perfect Uſe of Reaſon to Deliriouſneſs, or the 
Reverſe of all theſe, are generally, alſo, of fatal Signification. 

A Change of Symptoms in ſuch a manner as, for ce, 
there ſhall be a Pain of the Head, ſoon after of the Belly, then 
of the Legs, and ſoon after a Ceſſation of Pain, followed in a 
Hort time by a Delirium, which quickly gives place to another 
8 has for its general Cauſe a Metaptoſis, that is, a 

ransflux of the Humours; for Migrations of the Humour 
from one Part of the Body to another, or Turgeſcencies of the 


Humour appearing ſucceffively in different Parts, have the Name 
of Metaptoſis, which of itſelf bears no other Prognoſtic than 


does the turgeſcent Humour. Every Turgeſcence or Orgaſm of 
the Humours is, however, to be dreaded, fince it threatens an 
Injury to ſome principal Part; for which Reaſon Hippocrates, 


x Apb. 22. Galen, and indeed all other Phyſicians, in Turgeſ- 
cencies, or Orgaſms of the Humours, have. immediately pre- the 
ſcribed Purging even in the Beginning, when all things are in 


a crude State. 
Permutations of Heat, Cold, Colour, and other Symptoms 
and Qualities, appearing with Signs of Concoction, indicate a 


extremely bad Preſage : Why a 


a - * 
> P R 


critical Perturbation of the Humoum. And in this Senſe, per- 
haps, we are to underſtand, Coac. 145. where it is ſaid, that 
1 Frequent Changes of the Colour with the Heat are of Ser- 

vice. 2” | ; | E 

In malignant Diſeaſes theſe Mutations ate of Uſe, if made 
for the better, according to that of Hi pocrates, 6 Epid, Seer. 
6 Aph. t6. iy Toior TRA Brod dt wilaponat apiniurt, Tree: 
USTEBENASP fir xaxidÞas is rd n, © In deceitful (ma- 
„ lignant) Diſeaſes, Mutations are ſerviceable, if directed to 
<< proper Places, before they have received ſome Injury. 
er- for T&MpBiauc! reads νννν,¼, which he owns to 

an obſcure Word, and renders it in his Notes by incon/tantibus,, 
inconſtant ; and in this Senſe, which ſeems moſt probable, the 
Sentence may be otherwiſe tranſlated, thus, In mutable, and 
N R. Ch are en if made wy ah! 

aces, te any Malignity is contraſted, ”] Proſper 
Alpinus de Preſag. Vit. Meer. | eh 
 FaBrILEs TarmoR, 

A Tremor is a Vacillation of the Muſcles betwixt the State 
of Tenſion, and that of Relaxation, the diſtending and relax- 
ing Coors ſuddenly, and in voluntarily, ſucceeding each other : 
which ſuppoſes an alternate Ceſſation, and Repetition of the 
Influx of the arterial, and nervous Fluid into the Muſcles: In 
the Beginning of a Fever, therefore, it ariſes from a partial 
Stagnation of both the above-mentioned Fluids; but, in the 
latter End of a Fever, a Deficience of them, after they have 


been too much diſſipated. 
A Tremor, if of long Duration, cauſes Impediments to the 
Humours, and all their fatal Conſe- 


Circulation of the vi 
quences, 

Hence the Diagnoſtic and P ic of a febrile Tremot 
may be underſtood ; and hence tis evident, why a Tremor 
Joined with Coldneſs, and why a very great Tremor, are of 
remor accompanies very great 
hy a Tremor happens about the 


Affections of the Mind: 
time of Death: Why it is excited by exorbitant Evacuations 
of any kind : And why, when the Body has been habituated 
to a too copious Uſe of Liquors of any Sort whatever, a De- 
pletion of the Veſſels, by Abſtinence from theſe Liquors, is 
accompanied with a Tremor, 

A febrile Tremor is cured by reſtoring an equable Influx of the 
arterial Fluid into the Arteries, and its due Preſſure upon them, 
and of the Spirits of the Cerebellum into the moving Fibres. 
This is done in the Beginning of the Fever, by ſuch Remedies 
as diſſolve Viſcidities, and reſtore the 2 which are ſpe- 
cify'd above : But at the latter End of a Fever, by whatever 
expeditiouſly recruits the diffipated Liquids, and corroborates 
the Fibres and Viſcera, See FiBRA. Boerhaave. 


PrRoGNosTICs FROM A TREMOR, 


In treating of this Subject, we are firſt to ſhew what a 77. 
mor is; and, next, from what Cauſes it eds, Galen, 


Com. 1. in 3 Epid. makes a Tremor a Diminution not of na- 


tural, but voluntary Motion; in which the Will or Faculty 
endeavours to move the affected Part, but fails of its Purpoſe, 
through the Imbecillity or Oppreſſion of the ſame Part, which 
— Motion contrary, at leaſt in ſome reſpect, to what was 
intended, 

This kind of Affection differs from a convulſive Motion, 
which ſeveral have miſtaken for a Tremor in Acute Fevers, under 
a Perſuaſion that Hippocrates makes a Tremor to be a convulſivo 
Motion in many of his Patients, particularly in the fair Daugh- 
ter of Nerius, 5 Epid. T. 50, of whom it is ſaid, g 07aows, 
Y Tpopuwd ns iv · There were Convulſions, alſo, and ſhe was affected 
with a Tremor. On ſome ſach Conſideration, perhaps, it was, 
that Sabinus and Metrodorus, two antient Phyſicians, ſaid, that 
a Tremor was a ſmall Convulſion; 0 by this Expreſſion, 
it is ſuppoſed, an Affection complicated of a Tremor and Con- 
vulſion; which. kind of Tremor is, alſo, among Phyſicians, 
uſyally called a convulſive Motion, and Convulſio ar Materia. 
"ou ON: _ . 

. Others think that Hippocrates ſometimes by Tremor means a 
Rigor; particularly 4 Epid, T. 13. where he relates of tha 
young Stranger Patient, that on the ſixth Day he had a Crifis z 
on the ſeventh the feveriſh Fit returned, and went off with 4 
Tremor; that is, as they would have it, with a Rigor, In this 
Matter, however, they ſeem to be miſtaken, ſince we perſuade . 


o 


ourſelves that Hippocrdtes means a real Tremor, and not a Rigor; 


if for no other Reaſon but that the Criſis, on the ſixth Day, 
was not a. perfe& one, but n Excretion, , 
ranſlation of the morbific pituitous Matter upon 


partly by a | 
th Nerves and Muſcles, which was the Occaſion of the 
rener. 

But we have ſaid enough on this Point, and proceed to ſhew 
the Generation of a Tremor. And here we are told by Galen, 
Lib. de Trem. Rig. Pa & Conuulſ. that a Tremor is occa- * 

D a | fioned 


| Weakneſs, or an Imbecillity of the motive Faculty, 

hangs by ſometimes infirm of itſelf, as in old Perſons ; and 
ane accidentally. from other Cauſes ; particularly, as the 
ſame Author proceeds, from want of Aliment, from a violent 
Dux of the Belly, or a profuſe H rrhage ; alſo, from long 

afting by which the Aliment is conſumed, and, conſequently, 
the Faculty weaken'd ; or from a Reſolution of the vital Force, 
as the Caſe is in Stomachics, Cardiacs, in Faintings, violent 
Colds, and a Plethora oppreffing the Muſcles and Nerves. 
And he ſeems to ſpeak much to the ſame Purpoſe, Com. I. in 


cillity of the muſcular Force, which is occaſioned either on its 
own Account, or from an oppreſſive Redundance of Humours, 
r by Hunger, Laffitude, Watching, Cares, or immogerate 
enery ; all which reſolve the natural Heat, or Strength, But 
fet us hear the ſame Author more explicitly declaring the Cauſe 
and Generation of a Tremor, as follows, in the Place juſt before 
: 5 n A Tremor, he ſays, is occaſioned not only when the 


uſcles and Nerves are di ſorder d, but when they are in a ſound 


State ; when any Perſon. undertakes to heave,.or carry in his 
e above his Strength. Thus ſome very ſtrong 
young Men, in carrying ſome very heavy Burden, and eſpecially 
then they have tried to aſcend with it by Steps, have been obſerv'd 
to tremble in their Legs; and what happens to them from an 


lag; Weight, the ſame is occaſion'd in old and weat 


erſons by a Waight, which is lighter ; for that is heavy to them. 
1d a little after, comprehending under one all the ( auſes of a 
Tremor, he ſays; Vi had the greateſt Reaſon, therefore, in our 
Treatiſe, de ; uy . Convulf, & Rig. for aſcribing always a 
remor to Imbecillity. + | F 
But ſince the Virtue, or Faculty, is ſometimes weak of itſelf, 
ſometimes. from ſome Paſſion of the Mind, and ſometimes not 
at all from itſelf, but from a Load which oppreſſes it; hence 
there are thres different Cauſes of a Tremor ; which are, a Diſ- 
order in the Organs under the Command of the Faculty, the 
Paſſions of the Mind, and an heavy Load, 
Firſt, then, a want of, due Temperament, or a Diſtempe- 
rature, whether hot, cold, dry, of moiſt, may render the 
Auſcles ſo weak, as to occaſion a Tremor in their Parts : For 
Heat, if exceſſive, reſolves or diſhpates the N 
violent Cold, on the other hand, extinguiſhes the natural Heat; 
Humidity, when imbibed in an exceſſive Degree, oppreſſes the 
Muſcles ; and immoderate Dryneſs conſumes the Humid, which 
reſerves and maintains the natural Heat : Hence ſome mortal 
hrenſies are obſerved to end in Tremors, from an exceſſive 
Deſiccation of the Origin of the Nerves, as well as of the 
Nerves themſelves. : 3 
Secondly, The Paſſions of the Mind, as Fear, Sorrow, im- 
moderate J 


f 


oy, and others, which diſſolve the Strength: Or, 
Laſtly, An heavy Burden, by which the Muſcles, * 
preſſed, are diſabled from. moving according to the Directions 
of the Will, may be the Cauſes of a Tremor. 
© Theſe things being premiſed, we proceed to the Prognoſis: 
And here, uf, we obſerve, that ſome Tremors affect the Pa- 
tient in the Beginning, others in the End of the Diſeaſe. As 
the former, we learn from Calen, Com. 2. in 3 Epid. they 
fiever appear but in à violent Diſorder : Tremors, we have ſaid, 
dre occaſioned either from Hunger, Laffitude, Watching, im- 
moderate Vehery; or an oppreflive Quantity of Humours ; in 
which. laſt Caſe hey afford nothing certain alone on which 
fo.ground a Prediction in the, Beginning, but are only Indica- 
ons of the Violejice of the Diſorder ; becauſe all Redundances 
f Humours render a Diſeaſe dangerous. Of this Natyre was 
the Tremor of Pithion,. 3 Epid. Agr..1, who was taken the 
rſt Day with a Tremer of the Hands, an high Fever, and De- 
flu Such, alſo, was the Tremor of Cherion obſerved. on 
& third Day. 3 Epid, #gr. 5. But though Tremors, in the 
| Nanalee of Diſeaſes, indicate only Mee Humours 
8 


. e 7 the Nerves and Muſcles, unle $ they proceed from 
nger, Laffitude, Watching, or immoderate Venery, or are 


excited by ſome. age of the Mind, the Patient, however, 
will not be free from A : 
lignant, or even long Diſtemper, ſince. not only ſuch, but 

cel cher, He der is to be dreaded in a Patient by any means 
debilitated., Thele Tremors, 8.28 fad, are no ſure Gr 
abe een thing of Certainty concerning the Fate 
o d eee but il they We peyeuppamed wit; 

mptonis, the Caſe will be dubious, as it was, for Inſtance, 
in the ig of Faru, 4 Ki, Tr. 49. * who, it > faid, 
2 loft ber 
«© of the Whole Body, attended 
f 7 85 and 225 nes. i 5 
in che Caſe 6 the old Man, 4 Epi. Tr. 41. who, after a 
| 9 8 ed 1085 Tremgr of the Lips and Voice, at which 
time, the Skin, of his Body waz obletved to de more tenſe, and 


1 


bF_ exirgmg Parts ere,cold ; he i d as po lab could be er- 
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Epid. when he makes the Cauſe of a Tremor to be the Im- 


anger, if he de viſited with a ſevere, 


yrounds | 


other ſevere - 


di 39 ee from, any Diltetaper, and had no Fever; 
Vits, and TESTS. [rizey With a Tremor 

With a Colliquation,. Loathing, © 

The ſame is further illuſtrated | 
Parts, it will produce polypole 


ness, and ſoon ſucceeded by Death: But that, whoſe Cauſe is 
 Gityated in the Hypochondria, will produce au exceſſire 
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pected, tho', perhaps, his Tremor might proceed from Worms, 
as it was thought to do in ſome other Inſtances, _ "FUR 
And thus much may be preſaged from Tremors in the Be- 
ginning of Diſeaſes; but when they appear without any other 
iſorder accompanying or immediately ſuccecding them, they 
are uſually Signs of an Apoplexy : This Preſage is hinted to us 
by Hippocrates, 4 Epid. T. 30. where it is ſaid, ** That ſome 
< were ſeized at the Beginning with a Tremor of the Fingers, 
and of the Lips in ſpeaking, and, alſo, of other Parts; but 
had their Tongue more ready, and Speech more fluent, than 
uſual : They were more remarkable, allo, for a Redneſs of 
& the Face, Theſe, alſo, drank Wine to a Degree. of Iue- 
ec briation, or were ſwelled by Vomiting.” © 
Having thus ſhewn what may reaſonably be predicted from 
Tremors, in the Beginning of Diſeaſes, what we have to ſay 
of thoſe which are obſerved afterwards is, that ſome of .them 
indicate a critical Tranſlation of the Humours, when Nature 
777 5 Part of the noxious Humours from the Viſcera to tha 
Muſcles: And ſuch Tremors are very good, provided they are 
attended with Signs of Concoction. Such was the Tremor of 
the young Stranger, 4 Epid. before-mentioned, whoſe Fever 
went off on the ſeventh Day with a Tremor, the noxious Hu- 
mours being critically tranflated from . the principal Parts to the 
Muſcles: It often happens, alſo, that at the Approach of a 
Criſis, by Vomiting, there is a Tremor of the lower Lip, 
which Galen, Lib. 3. de Criſ. Cap, ult. reckons among the 
Signs of a critical Evacuation by Vomit. | | 
Theſe, then, are the Tremors obſerved in Diſcaſes after their 
Beginning, which we have not the leaſt Reaſon to dread ; but, 
on the contrary, thoſe which attend burning Fevers, and In- 
flammations of the Brain, when the Nerves are dried, or when 
the Origin of the Nerves, that is to ſay, the Brain, are all 
mortal. Tremors, from a Dryneſs of the Nerves in Phrenſies, 
are mortal, and ſeem to be proper to deadly Phrenſies. Juſtly, 
therefore, was it ſaid by the Author of the 1 Prorrhet. T. g. 
4 That phrenetic Affections end in Tremors, or Tremors 
follow mortal Phrenſies. Galen, alſo, in his Comment on the 
Place, ſays, That a Tremor ſucceeds mortal Phrenſies; for 
4 Infirmities of the Nerves are of very long Continuance in 
«© Phrenſies, on account of the Dryneſs of the Affection, the 
% Faculty being worn out with Watching, and much Motion, 
% and the Nerves immoderately dried, which are the Cauſes af 
Tremors.“ In a Phrenſy, therefore, you ſee, all Tremors 
are, mortal ; and. much more, if they appear attended with Con- 
vulſions, which are, alſo, the uſual Attendants of vehement 
Phrenſies. But, in the Beginning of a Phrenſy, a Tremor is 
not mortal; for a Trembling of the Tongue and Bens are then 
only Prognoſtics of a Delirium, as we are taught by the Au- 
thor of 1 Prorrhet. 19. In obſcure and mild Phrenſies Tre- 
mors are, alſo, uſually obſerved, from a Reſolution of the 
animal Faculty, and are all pernicious: Of theſe Kinds of 
Phrenſies we have the Author of x Prorrhet. pronouncing, 
T. 34. where he tells us, that Tremulous, obſcure, mild, 
and tractable Deliriums, are very. phrenetic; as was the 
* Caſe of Didymarchus, in Coos. For theſe are occaſioned 
by a Reſolution of the Faculty, In the laſt Place, a Tremor, 
from a conſiderable Injury of the Brain, by which the motive 
Faculty, for the Realon iven before, is debilitated, is mortal 
in the higheſt Degree ; f which we have an Inſtance in the fair 
Daughter of Nerius, 1 Epid. T. 50. Proſper Alpinus de Pres 
fag. Vit. & Mort. Ægroi. 2 Weg” 


 FeBrILE ANXIETY... 


Anxiety is cauſed by ſome Impediment to the Egreſs of the 
Blood from the Heart; and, in conſequence of this; from an 
Impoſtbility of its due Circulation through the Ramifications 
of the Pulmonary Veſſels, and thoſe of the Aorta: And theſe 
ariſe either from à ſpaſmodic Contraction of the ſmall Veſſel, 
or an inflammatory Spiſſitude of the Blood, which renders it 
incapable of circulating through the proper Canals. Or the. 
ſame. Symptom is produced by an Impediment to the Paſſage of 
the Blood through the Vena Portæ, from the ſame; Cauſes: 
Since, therefore, all the Blood conveyed to the Abdominal Vi- 
ſcers by the Cceliac and Meſenteric Arteries, and thence to the 
Vena Portæ by the Veins, cannot paſs farther, it muſt there 
ſtagaate, diſtend, the Veſſels, and reſiſt the freſh Influx of Blood 
into the Arteries laſt-mentioned, thereby producing the. moſt 
fatal Conſequences, _ On this account it is abſolutely neceffary, 
in all acute Diſtempers, to obſerve, with the 1 lligence, 
the Cauſes of both theſe Species of Anxiety; and, by all poſſi- 


ble means, to remove them, | 8 
If ſuch an Anxiety continues long about the Heart, and vital 
neretions, Inflammations, 
and ſudden Gangrenes, accompanied with intolerable Uneaſi : 


Sick - ; 
nels 
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neſs at the Stomach, the other Viſcera, mean time, having not 
fo acute a Senſation : This is ſucceeded by ſudden Putrefactions 
of the Blood, contained in the large and weak Veſſels about 
the Liver; whence Ga Putrefaction of the Liver, and 
2 fatal Dyſentery, ariſing from ſuch a Putre faction. 
From what has been ſaid, the Phyſician may underſtand the 
Cauſe and Nature of ſuch an Anxiety, and what Preſages may 
hence be drawn; and, at the ſame time, he will diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt that Species of Anxiety, excited by ſome nervous Diſ- 
order only, without a Fever, and that which is cauſed by an 
acute mation, previouſly diſcovered by its proper Signs. 
And by comparing this with the Violence and Duration of the 
Symptom, and the Part where the Diſorder reſides, he will be 
enabied to diſcover its Nature; and to learn why, in all Diſ- 
eaſes, at the Approach of Death, the laſt Scene is cloſed with 
extreme Anxiety; why a convulſive Anxiety is not attended 
with much Danger, but an inflammatory Anxiety wich a great 
deal; and why Uneaſineſs, Reſtleſneſs, Sighing, Anhelation, 
and obſtinate Want of Sleep, in ſuppuratory or inflammatory 
Diſtempers, are the Forerunners of Death. 
Hence, likewiſe, it is evident, that various Methods of 
Cure are required, in order to mitigate the Severity of this 
Diſorder; in the Diſcovery and Application of which the 
Phyſician will be duly inſtructed by a previous Knowledge of 
the particular Nature of the Symptom. 

When, therefore, it is diſcover'd, that the Affection is ex- 
cited by Spaſms, it is to be removed by rendering the acrid, 
irritating Matter, of whatever Nature, mild; by expelling it, 
by means of Vomits,  Cathartics, Sudorifics, Diuretics, and 
Abſterſives; by diluting with warm aqueous Fluids; 8 
ing the Affections of the Mind; by relaxing the Fibres, Veſſels, 

nd Viſcera; and by moderating the Tumult of the nervous 
Fluid with Anodynes and Narcotics. LI 
Boer baaue recommends the following Medicines, as Vomits, 
proper in Fevers. h 


| Take of Oxymel of Squllla, thres Ounces ; and of diſtilled 
Succory- water, five Ounces: Mix for a Draught. 


. Take eight recent Aſarabacca · leayes; infuſe for four Hours, 
in the diſtilled Water of Carduus Benedictus; and exhibit 
- five Ounces of the expreſſed Tincture for a Draught. 


| Take of white Vitriol, twenty-five Grains: Reduce to a 
Powder, to be exhibited in a ſmall Quantity of Beer. 


Purgatives proper in Fevers are theſe following: 


a Take of the Cryſtals of Tartar, five Drams: Reduce to a 
Powder, and exhibit in warm Whey. 


Take of the Cryſtals of Tartar, two Drams ; of Sal Pru- 
nellæ, twelve Grains; and of Sal Polychreſtum, ſixteen 
Grains: Reduce to a Powder, to be taken for a Doſe. 


Take of Scammony, ſeven Grains; and of diſtilled Suecory- 
Water, half an ' Ounce: Make an Emulſion; to which 
add twelve Drams of the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, with 

Sena, to be taken for a Draught. f 
Take of Tamarinds, three Ounces; of the Troches of 
Agaric, three Drams; of Sena-leaves, one Dram; and 
of Figwort, half an Ounce: Boil in Water, and to eight 

Ounces of the expreſſed Liquor, add half a Dram of Sal 
. . Prunellz,; and an Ounce and an half of ſolutive 8yrup of 
© Roſes, with Sena: Of this let the Patient take two 
+ Ounces, every Half- hour, till he begins to be purged, 


Take of Prunes, four Ounces ; of Tamarinds, one Ounce 
of Sena- leaves, two Drams; and of Figwort, fix Drams: 
+ - Boil with Water for half an Hour; © expreſs through a 
Cloth, and, with twelve Ounces of the Liquor, mix two 
- -, Qunces; of the Syrup of Succory with Rhubarb: Of 
this Preparation let the Patient take three Ounces every 
„eee ee te-bepurged. i ww 4 ® 


1 9 ake of the EleQuarium Diaprunum of Sylvius; one Dram 
and an half; and of the Powder of Sena#leaves; | one 
. a Bokuws (+ 1 rs, 


9 


dicines, exhibited in the Doſes! ſpecified, + The. Electuarium 
iaprunum, or Cholagogum, of; SHluius, half an Ounce ; the 
Conſectio Hamech, four Drams 3 the Hiera Picra of Galen, 
one Dram and an half; Lenitive Electuary, one Ounce; and 
Etectuary of the Juice of Roſes, ar Ounc . 4 
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rity thereof, and its Conſequences. Boerhaave. 


0 QA P 0111147 29, Humour, tending to an Excretion, 
+ The ſame Intention is, alſo, anſwer'd by the following Me- | 
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Sudorifics proper in Fevers are always of a diluting and age 
rient Nature, and may be prepared in the lowing tink! 


Take of the Roots of Smallage, half an Ounce ; of the 
Roots of Burdock, and China- root, each one Ounce ; of 
the Roots of Succory, Graſs, Navew, Parſley, Rapes, 
and Butchers-broom, each half an Ounce ; of Sarfaparillz, 
one Ounce ; and of Vipers-graſs, half an Ounce; of the 
Leaves of Sorrel, Succory, Endive, and Dandelion, each 

one Handful; of eee. two Ounees ; and of 

bruiſed Seeds of Smallage, and Parſley,” each one Ounce: 
Boil in three Pints-of Water, of which the Patient is 
Quarter of an Hour to drink three Ounces warm, 
till a gentle Sweat is excited. | 4 
After this Formula a great many more may be prepared. 
| Diuretic Medicines, proper in Fevers, are theſe following : 


One Part of recent Milk, mixed with three Parts of Water. 
Whey; Buttermilk ; the Juice of the Bicch-tree ; the re- 
cent Juices of mature Summer-fruit, dilited in Water; 
VNitre; antimoniated Nitre; Sal Polychreſtum ; and the 
preceding ſudoriic Decoctions, uſed with a diuretic Re- 
pinion,” © SD 

Abſterſive Medicines, proper in Fevers, are the ſame with 
thoſe already mentioned. | | 5 
If the Anxiety is excited by an inflammatory Viſcidity of the 
Blood, this Viſcidity muſt be diſſolved anddiluted ; the Veſſels muſt 
be relaxed; and the Impetuoſity of the vital Fluid muſt be checked. 
With theſe Views, let. the Patient drink copious Draughts of 
aqueous Liquors, in which farinaceous Vegetables have been 
boiled, impregnated with Honey and Nitre, ſomewhat aceſcent; 
and lightly aromatic. Let Fomentations, Cataplaſms, Epi- 
thems, and Plaiſters, compoſed of diluting, relaxing, emol- 
lient, and anodyne Ingredients, be applied to the Region affected. 
Let Clyſters, at the ſame time, made of the like Ingredients, 
and ſmall in Quantity, be frequent] «pron, and, if poſſible, 
be retained a long time. And let the Vapour of warm Water 
mixed with Emollients, be perpetually drawn into the Lungs, 
through the Mouth and Noſtrils. 7 e | 
And let it be remarked, that this Symptom, above all others, 


requires a ſafe and immediate Cure, on account of the Seve- 


* 3h; 
PRoOGNOSTICS, OR PRESAGES, FROM AN ANXIETY. 


There occur in the Prognoſtics, Prarrhetica, and all the 
Books of Hippocrates, relating to Prediction, four ſynonymous 
Words, 4auu#n ( Alyce), dave ( Alyſinus), drein ( Aporie), 
and den (Aſe), or — Aſſe) : Theſe all fignify the ſame thing 
which we expreſs by Anxietas (Anxiety), Inguictatis (Reſtleſ- 
neſs), Implaciditas (Uneaſineſs), and Fatatio (Jactation, or 
Toſſing). [To theſe may be added Svopopia]. Some indeed 
would have Alyce to have reſpect to an injured Reſpiration, 
when it is too frequent and irregular; but it a from 
Galen, to have relation to a vitiated Decubiture, for, Lib. de 
Humoribus, he ſays, ** He ( 5 100297 called it Alyce (an 
4 Anxiety) though many call it Dy/are/tia (a Self-diſpliciency), 
« for they ſay, thoſe Patients are under an Anxiety (4au«), 
c who cannot continue in one Poſture of Decubiture, but are 
e continually changing their Poſition, becauſe the preſent is 
0 always uneaſy to them.” And he repeats the ſame in his 
Comment on 7 Aph. 56. By theſe Terms, then, we under- 
ſtand no more than a vitiated Decubiture,-when, through the 
Violence or Malignity of the Diſeaſe, the Sick is perpetually 
ſhifting his Poſition; and cannot in the leaſt reſt in one Place, 
but moves, toſſes, and throws himſelf about, in various man- 
ners; ſometimes raifing himſelf up, then ſinking down, ſome- 
times on one Side, ſometimes caſting himſelf on his Belly, and 
ſometimes on his Back, but never reſting in one Place or Fi- 
gure of Decubiture. | | PEE! 


An Anxiety proceeds either from the Stomach, labouring 
under ſome Diſorder,” or oppreſſed with Food, and under a 


Nauſea'z or from a great Inflammation of one of the internal 
Viſeera;/ or an Imbecillity, incapable of ſuſtaining the Diſeaſe ; 


or from an occult Malignity infeſting the Heart, as in à peſti- 


lential Fever; or from an Agitation of the Matter in the tur- 
gent Veins about the Præcordia ; or, laſtly, from a critical and 
violent Perturbation, occaſioned by an Intumeſcence of the 
- Firſt; then, an Anxiety may be owing to ſome Indiſpoſition 
of the Stomach, or an Oppreiſion of that Part by an inunode- 
rate Quantity of Food, as appears from Hippocrates, de R. V. 
1 A. and Galen's Comment on that Book, Thus, when the 


Patient, after long Abſtinence, the Diſeaſe not being paſt its 
Height, feeds too freely ; or when the Mouth of the Stomach, 
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u Galen ſays, Com. in Aph. & in Lib, de Humor. contains 
ſome Humour particularly offenſive, which Humour is not much 
in Quantity, nor diffuſed in the open Cavity of the Stomach, 
but immerſed in its Coats; or, laſtly, which is * the 
fame, when, as that Author ſays, Com. in Prorrhet. the Mouth 
of the Stomach is vellicated by depraved Juices : An Anxiety, 
he there tells us, is known to proceed from the Stomach by 
Attendance of a Nauſea. ; 
In the next Place, as Anxiety is produced by the Violence of 
Diſeaſe, in hot and burning Fevers, eſpecially at their 
lcight, when the Sick becomes reſtleſs and impatient, through 
the N of the febrile Heat, and, what is no ſmall Sign 
of Malignity, has bis Anxiety occaſioned by a Corruption of 
the bilious Humours ſwelling and eſtuating in the larger Veins. 
This Anxiety is moſt apparent, when one of the Viſcera is 
affected with a great Phlegmon, or Eryſipelas ; in which Cir- 
cumſtance the Patient is not vety hot in his outward and ex- 
treme Parts, but burns inwardly. | 
An Anxiety may, alſo, be owing to Weakneſs, as we are 
told by Galen, Com. in 1 Prorrhet. when the Faculty is op- 
prefied by the Body; as when immoderate Evacuations have 
proces, or the Faculty is extinguiſhed by the Malignity of 
the Diſtemper. . 
Laſtly, The Patient becomes ſeized with an Anxiety, from 
a Commotion of the Humours. vellicating the Parts, in order 
to a critical Excretion : Hence we are told by Hippocrates, 
2 Aph. 13. ** That they who undergo a Criſis, have a ſevere 
Night before the Fit.” For when Nature intends an Excre- 
tion of the Humours, ſhe raiſes 4 Commotion and Perturba- 
tion in the whole Body, which muſt, of Neceſſity, create a 
Reſtleſneſs and Anxiety in the Patient. To this we may add, 
that thoſe who labour under a Suppuration, are often moleſted 
with this Symptom, either from a Decay of Strength, and De- 
preſſion Nature, or from the Uſe of Reſpiration much 
injured; or an Eſtuation in the Thorax; or from the Acrimony 
of the Pus corroding and vellicating the ſenſible Parts; or from 
an acrid Diſtillation from the Head upon the Mouth of the 
Stomach. 5 | 
We have given you the Cauſes of an Anxiety, and proceed 
to ſpeak of the Prognoſtics, which may be formed from this 
Symptom: And, in general, we ſay, with the Author of 
1 Prorrhet. 39. 76. and in other Places, that an Anxiety is 
always bad, except when it is critical, or precedes an happy 
Criſis; There are, however, ſome Anxieties from which no- 
thing certain can be prognoſticated; ſuch are thoſe occaſioned 
by fome Diſorder of the Stomach, which, though bad, never 
afford, by themſelves, any ſure Prognoſtic of the Death or 
Recovery of the Patient, And indeed ſuch an Anxiety as is 


excited by ſome Affection of the Stomach, is diſtinguiſhed, | 


according to Galen, Com, in 1 Prorrhet. from other Anxieties 
by vaulin, a wr and ii]@-, Vomiting; becauſe they who 
are moleſted with this Sort of Anxiety have a continual Nauſea, 
and Inclination to vomit z whence it is juſtly ſaid, by the Au- 
thor of the Caaca Preſagia, that an Anxiety, with a Loathing 
and Nauſea, indicates an Affection of the Stomach. Now in 
Intermittent Fevers, and in many other Diſeaſes, an Anxiety, 
or Inquietude, with a Loathing and Nauſea, is far from being 
malignant, ſince the Anxiety is often removed by Vomiting. 
Of this we have an Inſtance given us by Hippecrates, 7 Epid. 
T. 102. ** The Wife of Theotimus, he ſays, labouring under 
% a Semitertian, was ſeized with an Anxiety, Vomiting, and 
« Horror, all at once; and as the Fit came on with a Thirſt, 
« jn the Progreſs of the Fit, the Heat increaſing with the 
«© Fever to a vehement Degree, ſhe drank Hydromel ; and, 
« after Vomiting, was freed from the Horror and Anxiety to- 
« oether.” An Anxiety and Inquietude, therefore, attended 
with a Loathing and Nauſea, are not much to be dreaded, and 
leaſt of all, when, by the Benefit of Nature, or the Aſſiſtance 
of Art, a Vomiting excited, relieves the Patient from them ; 
as, on the other hand, an Anxiety which is increaſed by Vo- 
miting, is not uſually void of Malignity. Thus, alſo, in the 
Height of burning Fevers, under the greateſt Eſtuation, an 
Anxiety is not to be feared, becauſe it is. a proper Symptom of 
that kind of Fevers. Anxieties of a good Sort are, alſo, fre- 
quently obſerved before an happy Criſis ; for, at the Approach 
of a Criſis, the Patient grows reſtleſs and turbulent, and for 
very good Reaſons, ſince the whole Body is then thrown into 
a motion and Perturbation, while Nature attempts an 
1 of the morbific Humour: — ympane Anxieties 
and Inquietudes are diſtingued from 8 by critical Signs, 
and chiefſy by a 8 Rigor, ſhoceeded * 

Sweat, or by plentiful Vomiting or Purging, or a copious and. 
critical Hzmorrhage. With Reſpect to this Subject, we read, 


Coac, 19+ that ** Such as labour under an Horror, Anxiety, and 

«« Laffitude, with a Pain in the Loins, fall into a Flux of the 

„Belly.“ And ibid. 111. They, Who, after Watchings, 

„are ſeized with an Anxiety, may expect an Hæmorrhage 
2 8 


— ä ů 3 


by a copious 


4 from the Noſe.” An Ansiety, alſo, often happens, When 


Nature makes Efforts to propel the putrid and malignant Hu- 
mours to the Skin, as in an Expuliion of Exanthemata, after 
whoſe Appearance the Anxiety ceaſes. A EMIT | 
Theſe, then, are the Anxieties from which we have no Rea- 
ſon to be apprehenſive of any Danger in a Diſeaſe. But, as 
an AG under a _— Fever, eſpecially at the Height, 
and u Intenſeneſs and Eftuation, at which time it is com- 
mon to all, merits not our Concern, fo, on the other hand, a 
malignant Anxiety obſerved in Fevers, where the outward 
Parts are in no extraordinary Degree of Heat, whilſt the in- 
ternal Parts and Viſcera are in a burning State, is juſtly to be 
dreaded, Such an Anxiety ſeems to be a proper Symptom of 
malignant Fevers, which are mild and gentle, as to outward 
Appearance, but full of inward Perturbation and Uneaſineſs, 
occaſioned, as we ſaid, either by ſome violent Inflammation of 
one of the Viſcera, or by an Eryſipelas, or by an Eſtuation 
and Efferveſcence of the highly putrid Humours in the Veins 


about the Pracordia, or from mere Weakneſs, or from an ex- 


traordinary Redundance of crude Humours, with which Na- 
ture ſeems to be oppreſſed : In ſuch a Cirenmſtance the Patient 
in a Fever labours under à remarkable Anxiety, which we 
take for no ſlight Indication of Malignity. 

But the worſt of all Anxieties, according to Ceac. 2. are 
& thoſe which are attended with Refrigerations,” particularly 
of the extreme Parts, the Feet, Hands, and Ears, To this 
Purpoſe we find Hippecrates thus ſpeaking, in his Book of 
228 If the Patient, he ſays, lies with his Feet bare, 
« and not very hot, and throws about his Hands, Neck, and 
Legs, in an unequal and diſorderly manner, it is a bad Sign; 
6 for it indicates an Anxiety.“ 2 

An Anxiety, under Retrigerations of the extreme Parts, 
where Heat is not to be recalled, is mortal in the higheſt De- 

ree, and ſhews Death to be at hand: Thus it proved in the 
ſe of Silenus, 1 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 2. and of the Woman 
who lay ill in Foro Mendacium, 3 Epid. Sect. 2. Agr. 12. 

No leſs pernicious is accounted an Anxiety which appears 
attended with bad Sweats, on à critical Day. Bad Sweats, 
according to Hippocrates, are all ſuch cold Sweats, as in a con- 
tinual Fever appear on the upper Part of the Body, as the 
Head, Neck, and Clavicles. Of ſuch an Anxiety we read 
1 Prorrhet. 27. where it is ſaid, That a Reſtleſneſs nd 
„ Uneaſineſs [/vogopies] with Refrigerations, and a Sweating 
„of the upper Parts, where the Patient is not free from a 
« Fever, prognoſticate a Phrenſy and Death, as in the Inſtance 
of Ariſtagoras. And it was obſerved, by Hippecrates, of 
Silenus before-mentioned, ** That on the fixth Day he ſweated - 
« a little about the Head, his extreme Parts were cold and 
“ livid, and he was under a great Anxiety.“ And of the 
Woman mentioned, alſo, before, he ſays, On the ſeventh 
„Pay ſhe had a new Fit of a Rigor, ſucceeded by an high 
«© Fever, and an intenſe Thirſt, with an Anxiety: Towards 
„ Evening ſhe had a cold Sweat over all her Body, with a 
«© Coldneſs of the extreme Parts, and no Return of Heat.” 
Anxieties, therefore, under Refrigerations, attended with bad 
Sweats, are deſtructiye; which is the ſame thing as if he had 
ſaid, that Anxieties, with bad Signs, are bad; and with per- 
nicious Signs, pernicious and deadly. Now, that cold Sweats of 
the Head, and Refrigerations of the extreme Parts, are perni- 
cious Signs, we are taught by Hippocrates, Coac, 572. 572. 
Progneſt. & Lib. de i, e | 1 

Anxieties on critical Days afford ſurer Prognoſtics, and are 
eſteemed very bad, when ſuckeeded by. no ſalutary Evacuation, 
as by an Hæmorrhage from the Noſe, or by Stool, Vomit, or 
Urine, but eſpecially by Sweat. For Confirmation hereof we 
read, 1 Prorrhet. 61. © Refrigerations of the whole Body, 
attended with an Anxiety, but no Sweat, are bad Signs.“ 
And of Anxieties, attended with bad Evacuations by © » 
we are told by Hippocrates, Lib. de R. J. I. A. ** That ſuch 
„ Stools -[ſpumous, and faturated with pure Bile] were very 
<6 pernicious on many Accounts, as not extinguiſhing, but 
<< increaſing the burning Heat of the Hypochondria, and 
<< exciting a Reſtleſineſs, Anxiety, and 6 — of the 
«© Members.” Which Galen, in his Comment, tells us, are 
Symptoms of an Inflammation, affecting the Hypochondria 

mſelves. Of the fame Symptom, in Conjunction with 
Vomitings, it is faid, 1 Prorrbet. 62. „pure and unmixed 
% Vomitings, attended with Anxieties, are bad.” 28 

An Anxiety under an utter Decay of Stren 
moderate Evacuations, is pernicious in the laſt 
a Sort of Reſtleſneſs and Uneaſineſs is obſervable in many 
dying Perſons. We have an Inſtance, 7 Epid. T. 12. in the 
Perſon of Chartades, who (after vaſt Hzmorrhages by Stool) 
<< was affected with an Anxiety about the Mouth of the Sto- 
„ mach, Left rde nf iar] a flight Sweating in almoſt every | 
Part of his Body, and a flow Fever. At he ſeemed to 
gave the free Uſe of his Reaſon; but, as the Day went for- 

„ ward, 


9 from im- 
ree. Such 
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& wand, the anke and Uuzügetz increaſed 2 his). "and. 
2E 


„ he fetched — Breath ſomewhat ſhorter: was. more. 
c hearty _— ing in his Salutations, and tions of 
« Perſons, than ion required, and ſome * Wenne of a 
* 'Lipothym ed, which were not at all relieved by. 
« drinkin Pai an, 'o Barley-water [79 dd xpipror yd og] : 
% Towards Evening he drew CTY EIT very thick, with 1 
«« Agitation and ng, and "Turning om' Side to Se, 
ce without the leaſt Intermiſſion, or Reſt.” ; 
In acute Diſeaſes, if à Pain, affecting ſome jonoble. Part, 


ceaſes, and the Patient is afterwards taken with an Anxiety, 
it is of bad Prognoſtication. An Inſtance of this we have in 
the bald Man of "Lariſſa, 3 Epid. Seck. 3. Agr. 5. % W 
80 2 crates fays, on ke third Day, was freed roin the Pain 
in lis Thigh, but was under much Perturbation and Deli- 
cc 2 n Jactation and Uneaſineſs; and the fourth 
4% Day about Noon he died.“ 
For a Perſon, after 1 a Wound or Blow, to be un- 
His an Anxiety, or very reſtleſs and uneaſy, is, alſo, a bad 


Sign as was obſerved by Hi 8 pid. 7. 59- in one 
received a Stroke on the He wi a Stone; and in ano- 
ther, who had his Liver pierced with a Datt. Bid. T. 61, 


Anxieties, alſo, are often obſerved attendant on mortal 
Phrenſies, as' we learn from the Author of 1 Prorrbet. 12. 
where he ſays, That in the 1 of a Phrenſy for the 
4 Patient to be mild and gentle, vat often ſhifting | from Place, 
cc tg Place, is a bad « if | 

We conclude, therefore, from the Whole, that all AnxRtics 
20 bad, except thoſe ew fo a ſalutary Criſis, and ſuch 
As proceed only from an ection of the Stomach, and are 
not preceded, accompanied, or i ucceeded by other pernicious 
Signs; or ſuch as were obſerved in the Caſes of Silenus, the 
Wild | in the Forum Mendactum, the bald Man of Lari $. 

and Chartades, before related. wha "—_ de Pr. 
Vit. & Mort. Egrote 2:14:55 46 


Fonnrua Dum. un zi £6 


Thirſt is excited by a Dryneſs of the Solids an Immeabilit 
of the Fluids, and a ſaline, alcaline, or bilious! and ch 


Acrimony. 


Cauſes is 'preſent ; ; and, on this Account, it hy rn oy or all the 
Evils which are capable of being produced by ſuch Cauſes; 
= muſt, therefore, be taken, to . immedlately this 
mptom of Thirſt, . in Acute Diſtempers. 
Ak is removed, firſt, By drinking frequently, and in 
ſmall Quantities at a time, aqueous, ſubacid, nitrous, demul- 
cent, warm | Liquors ; 3 of which Kinds are the following. | 


Take of common ſimple Barley-water; forty Oer! ; of 

the Rob of Currants,four Ounces ; as many Drops of the 
Spirit of Salt, as is fufficient to procure a rateful Acidity; 

— of diſtilled e one 


ordinary Drink. 


Four Ounces of the Robe, Jellles, or Syrups, of the "A 
lowing Fruits taken as' above, may be uſed : The Robs, 
Jellies, or Syrups, for Inſtance, of-Curtatnts, Quinces, black 
Cherries, Barberries, Mulberries, Raſpberries, Pomegranates, 
Lemons, Citrons, common and China Oranges. us, 


Take of the Jelly of Quinces, one Ounce ; of the Dia- 
moron of Nicolaus, two Qunces ; of the Syrup of Citron- 
| Juice, one Ounce ; of the diftilled Waters of Borage, 
and Baum, each four Ounces; of common Water, 
twenty-four Ounces; and of 8 thtee 


Ounces: Mix all together. 


Drinks proper in a febrile Thirſt are, alſo; theſe following : 
Milk and Water, Whey, Butter-milk, Small Beer; Coffee, 
and one Part of Wine mixed with twelve Parts of pure Wer 

and a little Lemon: juice. 

Secondly, Thirſt is removed, by waſhing the Noſtrils, 

izing the Mouth and F auces, with the fame kinds 
Fuad as thoſe above recommended. 

T , By 2 2 N Fomentations, Epithems, and Cata- 
—_— ature, to the Region of the Hypo- 
chondria. 

Fourthly, By the Uſe of ſimilar Clyſters, retained.a conſi- 
derable - Thad is 0 

But if a very great is accompanied with extreme 
Weakneſs, it wall be fafe to exhibit vinous, or more ſpirituous 
Liquors, mixed with thoſe aboye recommended. Thus, 


- Take two of the beſt Citrens; Mae the fob; -pare off 


the yellow Bark, throw away the whole fungous Sub- 
Hance, and, bruiſing the yellow Bark and the Pulp to- 


3 a wa, a vehement and burning Heat in the terne 


ft ſeized di 15 high F 
Thirſt, therefore, always witneſſes that ſome one of theſe. Ad . N 1 with a high ker, 


and a Thirſt, « Dr if the 7 


: Mix, 2 
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I 18 natural for Perſons aſe] acute 8 «cis th 
OT Ong Ib 8 as Co ny N 17. * bot 5 
ittemper, ſince it is Patients, in ſuc 
Caſes, not to thirſt] at NY as yn! * & to y * 
rine of no Colqur, but thin and nnd t is nate 


fore, on all Pye nil ty 175 the Reaſon of the thing. 
15 Perſohs under hot Diſtempers ſhould be affc 
{f* But immoderate and intenſe 7 ih no Gee 


=; the, contrary, is, for the molt part, 4 bad 
dangerous ymptom, 7 fentfe tha the Diſeaſe is yery 18. 
ent upon che Patient, 158 cult to be n and. 
atufe is in Danger of grocer the Weight. which 
refles it. We may, therefote, ' pronounce an inimo-, 
d 25 Thirſt, as it is an Indication of "the extraordindry Strength 
of the Diſeale, a dangerous and formidable Symptom, in acute 
Diſorders, but moſt pernicious, and fatal, when it precedes, , 


accompanies, Pony oye very, bad Signs ; in which Cue 


it is a Certain Preſage of 
But from a Thirſt alone, as well in 1 acute ds other Diſeaſes, 
we Gan pr oſticate nothing with Gu, but regard 1 it only. 
as a Sign of the Stren and Violence of the l With 
Reſpect to this Subject may be conſidered, * 4 ih, on 
11 Fo 1E Pg. Ye bs Stat, fea Tg wt 17 15 
1 evers that Conſtitution ) der ons PL e egimi 
in what 800 they hier 25 mortal ; the Pation 5 255 i 
Ws, attended 12 160 
Degr ee of a Rigor, they were in 4 ng, ; 
2 re Ih, Z a 22 with a Thir/f 2 TM 1, s 
e of Philiſcus, 1 Epid. Seck, 3. Arr. I. of whom a 
155 That on the third Day in the Morning, and till the Mi dali 
7 the Day, he ſeemed to be free from a Fever ; but T, 
vening be was Hege with a "s h * attended 1 with | Sweat, 
and a Blackne 5 of the 
Urine, In this Ca irſt, attended with black tine, 
other bad Symptoms, ſignified that the Diſeaſe would pfevai 
over . and grove mortal, The like Thirſt was ol W's, 


un 


by Hippocrata in Pythion, 3 Epid. Set. 3. Mgr. "y bs, bs 
ſays, was > wi a 2 1 rd; 5 7 * 

ever ryneſi of the Tongue ir edundance of. Bil 
black Ubine, ward had an E 2 [ſee the 15 a 


ee This Thirſt continued u 52 Man e till the NJ. . 
mpanied with other pernicious particularly a Jr 
neſs of the extreme Parts, and a Lofs 61 "Voice. We conclude, 
therefore, that an intenſe Thirſt, accompanied with of bad” 
Signs, is of the moſt fatal Cohſeq uen Of chi atüre, 
pethaps, was the Thirſt which th Ife. of Hermoptolenius. 
endured, 7 Epid. 13. who, it is ſaid, Was affetec with a 
1 of the Hands, and a Shakin if the _ a dl 734 
the Eye, with a violent Thirſt ; and as ſoon. ply + 
px. C fill crave GY more Drink, and ſnatchid the Cup 
the Artendant, an fot large Dra 40 and would ot 
the Cup to be pulled from her ; her Tongue wat dry, an Wo 
red ; 2 when 177 a Tremor, fbe would put both Hands to, 
Ber Mouth, and thew them,” Like to this was the Thirſt 
Ariſtocrates, who died in four Days of a peſtilential Carbuncle. 
We conclude, upon the Whole, chen, that an immoderate 
Thirſt in acute Diſeaſes is never 4 5 oftentimes bad, and, 
when attended with other bad Signs, moſt pernicious and Hard,” 


WHAT. 18. To BE PROGNOSTICATED FROM A iner 
OR ABSENCE OF THIRST IN Dis8 ASE8, 


A moderate Tbhirſt in Diſeaſes is always „ ind hits 
more or leſs, as the Reaſon of the thing, the Nature of the 
Diſorder, with reſpe&-to Heat, require, ean be no bad Bign: 
But for the Patient to be moleſted with an intenſe and continual 
Thirſt, is never a —— as; on the contrary, not to 
have the leaſt z when labouring under a hot 
and dry Diftemper,” i ight ighly keen. and fatal; and the 
more, when the Thirſt, — which they were before afflicted; 
ceaſes, without any Reaſon to be given ſor it. Tbe Author of 
1 Proryhet. 57; tells us, that 4 Thirſt in acute Diſeaſes, 
«« which for no Reaſon, is bad. And Golem, in his 


Comment on the Place, endeavourint to dcoount for it, has 
Eee theſd 


IR 


theſe Words : When, therefore, it happens, that the Thirſt 


„ catinot be removed, either by Vomiting, Sweating, or Pur- 
«6 ging, of by a critical Abſceſs, ſo as that the Diſorder itſelf is 
nat mitigated, but that the Senſe thereof is blunted or abated, 
« this is no good-Sign ; but if the Thirſt ceaſes whilſt the 
% Tongue continues dry, and the Urine Crude, this is a ſurer 


ſt of the Epidemics : 


pernicious Symptoms under which tde Patients laboufed, 


„ # 


| They who labour under acute Diſeaſes, are not thirſty ; firſt, 
On account of a cold and moiſt Humour, diſtilling from the 
Head upon the Stomach ; whence Hippocrates juſtly ſays, 
4 Abb. 5. that they who are moleſted. with a Cough, are not 
very urfe, becauſe the Phlegm, which diſtils from the Head 
upon the St 
hirſt is obſerved in ſome pleuritic and peripneumonic Patients; 
from which, however, nothing can be prognoſticated with Cer- 
tainty, ſince the Sek in ſuch Caſes, are diſtinguiſhed from 
others, who are not afflicted with Thirſt by their * which 
is not dry and parch'd, but moiſt and ſoft, from t Ph 
Which moiſtens it. By. 
Secondly, A want of Thirſt in very hot Diſtempers, where 
the Patient is in a very high Eſtuation, proceeds either from a 
Delirium, which renders him inſenſible of what he ſuffers ; or 
an Extinction of the appetitive Faculty of the Stomach, or 
from both Cauſes. Of Perſons in a Phrenſy, the Author of 
Proerrhet. 16. ſays, Little Printers, who are flartled at 
th leaft Noiſe, are ſubjeft to 1 And Galen, in his 
zomment, tells us, that Phrenetic Patients are gp, 
that it, have little Defire to drink, though their Diſorder be of 
a4 hot and dry Nature, and their Tongue rags with exceſſive 
eſt. But we are taught by Hippocrates, that ſuch Patients 
order'd in their Senſes, 2 Ab. 6, where he ſays, They 
re affefted with Pain in any Part of the Body, and yet 
have bat little pas thereof, have their Reaſon diſturbed. Hence 
he ſays of thoſe Perſons who Iabour'd under a Phrenſy, and 
whoſe Caſes he deſcribes, 3 Epid. Sec. 3. that they were all 
free from a Thirſt. And he gives a particular Inſtance of this 
kind in the ſame Book, Caſe the laſt, of the young Man of 
A who labour'd under a Phrenſy, unattended with a 


In ſuch Caſes as theſe, then, not to thirſt, is a bad Sign; 
and, if attended with others of the like Nature, mortal ; but 

ithout theſe nothing certain can be prognoſticated from it: 
For there are many Perſons in a Delirium who never call for 
Drink, and yet recoyer, though, it is true, they are ſuch as 
have no violent . J nor other Nr 442 D 
Symptoms, particularly, which is much to be regarded, a Dry- 
nh of the Tongue. But where that Part is not only very dry, 
but, alſo, black and foul, not to thirſt is mortal in the higheſt 
Degree, as it ſhews, that the Diſeaſe is hoc 9 urgent 
_ the Patient; and that Nature is ready to under its 

In a very bot Diſtemper, not attended with a Delirium, but 
a great Dryneſs and Aduſtneſs of the Tongue, a want of Thirſt 
is infallibly mortal, as it demonſtrates the Faculty to be extin- 
guiſhed ; and with the more Certainty, if the Thirſt, under 
which the Patient laboured before, ceaſes unaccountabl 's and 
for no Reaſon ; for this is a ſure Indication of the — don of 
the Faculty. And we have very good Ræaſon to aſſert it fatal, 


J 


are di 


ſince it is ble for Nature to be appreſſed, and totally ſub- 
dued, by the Diſeaſe, without the of ſeveral other 
mortal Signs. Thus it bappened in the Caſe of Erafmes, 


1 Epid. Sac. 3. „8. „who had a cantinual Fever, with 
2 an Elevation and painful Tenſion of the Hypo- 


_—_ TR 
8 


2 


to all 


omach, takes off the Thirſt: And this want of 


PYR 


ie chondeja ; black Urine, which tad a round 


no Hypoſtaſs, a great Dryneſs of the Tongue, but no — 
ordinary Thirſt.” Another Inftance is in Hermocrates 
3 Epid. ef. 1. AM 


| . 8. <5. whoſe To at firſt was , 
with Heat, and ſoon after he was ined with Deatnck, 2 
was incapable of ſleeping, but not very thirſty.” And a 
little after we read, On the twentieth Day he had an Averſion 
Food, had the perſect Uſe of his Reaſon, but could 
<< not ſpeak ; his Tongue was very dry and parch'd, but he had 
„ no Thirſt ; and he flept, hut labour ' d under ſomething of a 
Coma.“ The ſame was obſcry'd in the Virgin Daughter af 
Euryana*, 3 Epid. Set. 2, Hr. 6. who through the whole 
Courſe of her Feyer, of which ſhe died, had no Thirſt, but 


 abhorred Food. From theſe, and the like Inſtances, we con-, 
clude, that in acute Diſeaſes it is alu 


7 | $. bad Sign for the 
Patient to be without a Thirft, when he has been freed from it 
in an unaccountable manner; but when a Thirſt ceaſes for 
Reaſons, which may be given, ſuch a Ceſſation. is ſo far fr 


being bad, that, on the 9 8 it is a "ory oor Sign; as it 
* it 


proved, for Inſtance, in the Perſon who lay Garden 
of Dealces, 3 pts, Sef.1. gr. 3. who had ſeveral times, 
in the Courſe of the Diſeaſe, and delirious, but 


thirſt 
s Was, at laſt, for a very good Reaſon, which was the Solution of 
ſt, the Diſorder, freed from his Thirſt. 5 


On the twentieth Da 
Hippocrates, he fell into a Sleep, as reftor'd 5 the — 
ue of his Reaſon, ar and was . his Fever and 
rfl. This Perſon underwent ſeveral Criſes, which were 
preceded .by a Thirſt, a ſs of the Tongue, and a Deli- 
rium; and theſe Symptoms were all alleviated, and the Thirſt, 
in particular, diminiſhed, after a Criſis, as the Reaſon and 
Nature of the thing required ; But a want of Thirſt, contrary. 
to Reaſon, or jt ation, and attended with other perni- 
cious Signs, 1s deſtructive and fatal, in the higheſt Degree. 
Profper Alpinus, de Preſag. Vit. & Mort. Agrot. 


A Fzprits NAusRA. 


A Nauſea is an ineffectual Effort to vomit, accompanied 
with an Idea of Horror; it is, therefore, excited by flight Con- 
vulſions of the muſcular Fibres of the Fauces, Oeſophagus, 
Stomach, Inteſtines, and abdominal Muſcles: Theſe are cauſed, 
firſt, By an acrid, putrid, and bilious Matter, received into 
the empty Stomach, thence aſcending into. the Fauces, which, 
together with the Stomach, it vellicates, and irritates. Hence 
the Parts aboye-mentioned are drawn into Conſent, and excited 
to ſimilar Motions : And that a Nauſea is thus cauſed, we diſ- 
tinguiſh, by previous Faſting, by a putrid Breath, and Sordidnefs 
of the Mouth, and Fauces, Or, ſecondly, By a tenacious, 
viſcid, fluctuating Matter, reſiding in, and vellicating the ſame 
Parts. This Species of Nauſea is diſtinguiſhed by the previous 
Signs of ſuch a Viſcidity. See LEN TOR. Or, thirdly, by a 
fight Inflammation of the Stomach, Oeſophagus, Inteſtines, 
and adjacent Viſcera : This is diſtinguiſhed by the proper Signs 
of ſuch Inflammations. 

Fourthly, By the Remembrance of ſomething, which, for- 
merly taken into the Stomach, excited ſuch a Nauſea. 

Fifthly, By an inotdinate Motion of the nervous Fluid, ex- 
cited by any Cauſe whatever: This is diſtinguiſh'd by Deliria, 
Spaſms, a Vertigo, and Tremor. 

If a Nauſea perſiſts long, it produces Emptineſs, Abſtinence 
from proper Drinks and 3 Vomiting, and many 
Misfortunes which may hence be excited; the principal of 
which are, Weakneſs, an alcaline putrid Acrimony, and uni- 
verſal Dryneſs. | 

A Nauſea, from the firſt Cauſe, is to be cured by the Uſe of 
acid, nitrous, aqueous Drinks, Aliment, and Medicines, * 
which are the ſame as thoſe recommended againſt febrile Thirſt ; 
by the Exhibition of a lenient Purge of the ſame Kind; by 
acido-auſtere Medicines, which corroborate the Fibres ; or, if 
theſe-do not fucceed, by a Vomit. _ 1 

Tbe ſecond I is to be remov'd by diluting, attenuating, 

ging, and Emetics. The, Medicines here proper are the 

e as thoſe N a febrile — Yo | 
The third Species is only to be removed by curing the In- 
flammations which r PE TIP 24 

The fourth Species is cur d by forgetting and avoiding the 


Ideas which cauſe it. | 
The fifth Species is remov'd by auſtere Remedies, Reſt, Nar- 
cotics, and cold Water. us, for Inſtance, 
Take of the Rob of Quinces, four Ounces ; of the Syrup of 
Lemons, two Qunces ; of Matibiolus's diftill'd 5 
Vite, one Ounce; of diſtill'd Cinnamon- water, 
Drams; of the diftill'd Water of  Citron-peels, fix 
Ounces ; and of the TinQure of Opium, fixty Drops: 
Mix all together, and exhibic one Quace for a Doſe, till 
the Nauſea 18 remov d. 0 . n 


- on 0. 


2 


PY/R 


Take of ftroug diltill'd Mint-water, a ſufficient pate: 
And let the Patient drink an Ounce of it every 
Quarter of an Hour. | i 

Take of the Rob of Quinces, a-fuſficient Quantity: Of 
which let the Patient — one Dram every -hour. 

Take of recent Lemon-juice, half. an Ounce ; and of 
Rhcaiſh-wine, one 3 Mix both ſufficiently to+ 
gether ; add one Dram of the Salt of Wormwood ; and 

_ exhibit during the Efferveſcence. 


Take thin Slices of. Lemon, ſprinkled with Sugar : To be 
kept lying on the Tongue. 4 22225 


> 
* 


, * 


Moſt Patients receive Relief from Epithems, F omentations, 
Cerates, and ſtomachic Applications; eſpecially when there is 
no Inflammation. Thus, «EY 


Take of the aromatic Powder of Roſes, of Diagalanga, and 
; — Abbatis, each one Ounce: Mix all to- 
ether, ſew up in a Piece of Muſlin, and apply to the 


of the ſtomachic Cerate of Galen, a ſufficient Quan- 

= for making a ftomachic Plaiſter, to be | upon 
Leather. This Plaiſter affords Relief, fo 
adheres. , | 


Take of Matthiolus's Aqua Vitz, one Ounce ; of 
of Angelica-roots, of the carminative Spirit of Sylvius, 
and of the Spitit of Mint, each two Ounces : Let a ſmall 

Slice of ed wheaten Bread, well ſoak'd in theſe, be 
applied warm to the Epigaſtrium, applying over it a Swine's 
dder moiſten'd with Oil, and ſecur'd by a Bandage. 
This Drefling is to be renew d 3 — 


Hence we learn w in acute Diſcaſes attended with a 
Nauſea, a Purge, or 2 Emetic, exhibited in the Beginning, 
are of ſuch great Service; and in what fort of acute Diſtem- 


pers : Why Patients, under acute Fevers, abhor pinguious Ali- 


ments, Fleſh, Eggs, and Fiſh : And why, on the contrary, 


they covet Water, Acids, ripe Fruits, and cooling Liquors : 
eddy Medicins can be of no Service, the Nauſea is 

cur'd: | 
* eh the Symptom of a ber (7 is often incurable: 

And why Diſeaſes, att with a Nauſea, are generally, 
when they ceaſe, ſucceeded by a ſudden, unuſual, and ſur- 
priſing Appetite. | | 

FeBrILE ERUCTATIONS, AND FLATULENCES. 

EruQations are cauſed by an elaſtic Matter, dilatable 
Heat, Efferveſcence, or Fermentation; which one Moment is 
confin'd, and the next ſet free, by a Relaxation of the Part 
which confines it, and is forcibly exploded, with a Noiſe. 

Thus Air, ojpaine Salts, ripe Fruits, putrefying Humours, 
and fermenting Vegetables, aftord Matter for tions and 
Flatulences ; Force and Fetidneſs of which vary, according 
to their different Natures, | 

Theſe, however, if ſuffer'd to paſs off freely, are 
of no forcible Exploſion : It is evident, therefore, that Spaſms 
of the Sphiner of th: Oeſophagus, of the Oeſophagus itſelf, of 
the ſuperior and inferior Orifice of the Stomach, and of the 
Inteſtines, concur, and are alternately relax'd, in order to pro- 


uctive 


duce Eructations, Flatulences, Exploſions of Wind from the 


Anus, and Murmurings of the Inteſtines from Wind confin'd. 
If the two Cauſes above-mention'd, that is, a Production of 
Flatulences, and their Confinement by Spaſms, concur, act 


_ ſtrongly, and continue long, then the elaſtic Matter, dilated 


by Heat, Motion, and its own proper Force, and confin'd in a 


vity, the ſurrounding Fibres of which are ſpaſmodically con- pt 
| ſhifted, diſtends, — Ir and excites Pain in the — 


which confine it, and compreſſes the adjacent Parts : Hence 
Pains, and intolerable Anxieties, are excited, which ceaſe upon 
the Emiſfion of the Flatulences. To this, if the Force of a 
Fever is added, it i evident, that inſupportable Torments may 


be produced. | 
The Cure of theſe Diſorders conſiſts, 
Fuſt, In removing the Matter which excites them, by di- 


Juting Remedies ; by warm, 2 and ſomewhat aromatic, 


ing Drinks; by Remedies which render the efferveſcing 
Salts perfectly neutral; ſuch as correct Putrefaction, and put a 
ta Fermentation. Wk 
* In mitigating the Conyulſions by proper Remedies; 
among which are, thoſe which deſtroy Acrimony, and compoſe 
the Spirits ; the principal of are, Opium, and mild 
Antihy ſterics : | 


the Humours ſtimulati 


Thirdly, the Application of warm, 2 anodyne, 
and ſomewhat aromatic Clyſters, Fomentations, and Epithems ; 
and of Cupping-glaſſes without Scarification, to the „ com | 
ſtand what forts of Meats, Drinks, Ali- 
ments, and Medicines, are flatulent; why Flatulences hap} 
particularly in the Stomach, and ſuperior Inteſtines, w en 
on in the Inteſtines, _ wounded ; when the Abdomen 
15, by any means, compreſſed ; and whygthey accompany hy- 
pochondnac, hyſteric, convulſive Diſorders, and che Colic. *. 
; Fzzzus VourTInG. 8... © 

Vomiting is a violent Expulſion, firſt, of the Contents of 
the — then of thoſe of the Inteſtines; and, laſtly, of 
thoſe of the Viſcera, which evacuate themſelves into the In- 
teſtines. The proximate Cauſe of Vomiting is, a convulſive 
Motion of the muſcular Fibres of the Fauces, Ocfo bays 
Stomach,  Inteſtines, Diaphragm, and abdominal Muſe 3 
the remote Cauſe, whatever is capable of ſtimulating the Fibres 
n or the eakily-irritable Viſcera, to ſpaſmodic 


———— the Acceli of a Fever ; as, if it is affected wi 


Cauſe is ſometimes not eaſily diſcovered. 34 
fi- 
Doctrine of which 
this Species of Vomiting may be diſtinguiſh'd ; and hence, alſo, 


prumary Diſorders of the Stomach, and thoſe of the adjicent 
u, is to be learnt from the Hiſtory of thoſe particulat 


That Species which is produced by the ſame Cauſes as a 
Nees is to be — by the OLE — for a 

auſea,diligently applied; eſpeci iates, and corroborating, 
attracting, and diſfipating Epi —. 154 

Hence the Reaſon is evident, why Vomiting is ſo difficult to 
be check'd in many acute Diſeaſes ; and hence we learn the 
Falfity and of the Maxim, that Vomiting is cur'd by 
Emetics, This rine of Vomiting farthet teaches us, why 
Sudorifics ſometimes remove Vomiting, as in the Plague; why- 
it often ceaſes, immediately aſter a Criſis, as in the Small-Pox ; 
why it is frequently cured by Bleeding, as in acute inflammatory 
Diſtempers ; why thoſe who vomit perpetually in the inning 
of acute Diſtempers, without any Inflammation of the Sto- 
mach, or adj Parts, have a Criſis by way of Diarrhea, 
which may be prevented by an Emetic exhibited in the Begin- 
ning of the Diſtemper; and why a Diſcharge, by Vomit, of 
whatever is taken into the voids, as ſoon as receiv'd, is one 


of the worſt Symptoms that can happen in acute Diſtem 


An Hiccup may be excited by the ſame Cauſes s a Vomiting, 
and is to be cur'd by the ſame means. 


Prediftions from ven ; 1 fin of thoſe of a ſalutary 


Since it is certain, that the Humours may ſuffer a or a 
bad 8 by way of Vomiting, the Events of Diſcaſes 
may, therefore, in a meaſure, be prognoſticated from ſuch 
Excretions; from thoſe which are bad, otherwiſe call'd In- 
omatical, we may predict either Death or a long Diſcaſe 
and from the good we may venture to foretel the Recovery 


2 - 
omiting in the Beginning of acute Diſtempers, is excited- 
an Irritation of the Stomach, through the exceſſive Grit), 
or depraved Quality of the Food, or Humour contained in it; 
or from an Exſudation of a Humour, either from the circum- 
jacent Parts, the Liver, for Inſtance, when under an Inflam- 
mation, or from the whole Body, and a Cacochymy of the Blood 
and Juices; but Yomitings, in the Increaſe and Progreſs of the 
Diſorder, are produced by the Redundance 'or Malignity of 
the Stomach to Excretion. Vomitings, 
thus occafion'd, are by Phyſicians call'd ymptomatical, and bad; 
becauſe they are ſeldom or never ſucceeded by a Recovery, or, 
at leaſt, not till after a time, much Pains, and frequent 
Rela It is uſual, alſo, for the Patient, in the Height of 
the Diſcaſe, or a little before, when Signs of ConcoQion have 
| preceded, 


preceded, to be ſuddenly taken with Vomiting in a plentiful 
ner; and this Vamition they call critical, ſe it is the 
Work of Nature prevailing over the Diſeaſe, and'employ'd in 
cleanſing the Body; on which account ĩt is moſt yy and 
indicates a ſafe and ſpeedy Criſis and Solution of the Diſeaſe. 
Of the Signs which indicate Vomiting, we have the following 
Account from Hippocrates in the Prognoſtics : If: a Perſon, he 
ſays, not ſeized with a mortal Fever, tells us that his Head 
aches, or that a Mift y before his Eyes, or that he has a 
gnawing Pain at the Mouth of his Stomach, bilious Vomitings 
are at hand. If he be, alſo, under a Rigor, with a Coldneſs of 
the Parts about the Hypochondria, the Vomiting may be anpected 
Hill ſaoner; and if he eats or drinks at this Funtture, he will 
vomit immediately. And 1 Epid. Sect. 2. we are told, that they 
who were affected with burning, or other epidemic Fevers in- 
cident to that Conſtitution of the Seaſons there deſcribed, and 
zvere oppreſſed with a Heavineſs: of the whole Head, attended 
with a Gardiogmos, and a Nauſea, had theſe Symptoms ſucceeded 
by a Vomiting of bilious and. pituitous Matter, Galen, in his 
k of Cries ſays, that the Signs of Vomiting are, a'gnaw- 
ing Pain at the Mouth of the Stomach, with a Pain of the 
Head, a Scotomy, an Agitation of the lower Lip, and a Flux 
of much thin Spittle from the Mouth; and theſe not attended 
with Signs of an Hemorrhage, Sweat, Flux of the Belly, or 
an extraordinary Flux of Urine, the Menſes, or Hæmorrhoids. 
But the Author of the Coac. 142, gives us only three Signs of 
Vemiting ; which are, a Nauſea, Cardiogmos, and Ptyaliſmus, 
or Flux of Spittle. In a Phrenſy Galen affirms, that frequent 
Spitting alone foreſhews Yomiting. x | 
Thele, then, are the Signs which indicate Jomiting; and 
ſo, without inſiſting more bargely or accurately on. this Head, 
we proceed to what we principally intend here, which is, 
to give the proper Marks and Characters by which we may 
diſtinguiſh thoſe Yomitings which are good, uſeful, and ſalu- 


tary. | 
For lean or thin Bodies, which are prompt and eaſy to vomit, 


Expurgations by Yomitings, in the Summer Seaſon, are uſeful 
and proper; as we are taught by Hippocrates, 4 Aph. 4. 6. 
eſpecially in Diſorders of the Parts, ſeated above the Diaphragm, 
ibid. 18. where we read, that Pains above the Diaphragm in- 
dicate Purgation by Vomiting 3 Pains below that Part, Pur- 
gation by Stool. . 
As to Subſtances diſcharged by Vomiting,we read, in the Prog- 
neſtics, that Vomiting is molt ſerviceable when the Matter eva- 
cuated is moſtly a Mixture of Bile and Phlegm, and not very 
thick, nor much in Quantity. Galen, Com. in 4 Lib. Aph. fays 
it is good for bilious Yomitings to ſucceed a Rigor ; becauſe they 
indicate a Solution in a burning Fever, from an Expurgation of 
the Caufe ; whence not all Yomitings are good and ſerviceable, 
but only ſuch as critically diſcharge a Multitude of bilious Hu- 
mours, And not only bilious, but pituitous Vomitings, if cri- 
tical, are beneficial ; ſince Hippocrates, 6 Epid. Seti. 1. Aph. 
. commends pituitous, as well as zruginous Vomitingt, in 
Pains of the Kidneys: And Galen, Com. in 5 Apb. 1. aſſures 
us, that æruginous Vomitings have proved ſalutary in Convul- 
ions ; and ſpeaks of a young Man, who under violent Vomit- 
ing was convulſed in all Parts of his Body; but as ſoon as he 
had diſcharged an æruginous Matter, his Fever and Convulſions 
immediately ceaſed, Hippocrates, in his Book de Priſca Mei- 
cina, touches very elegantly upon the Benefit of this Expur- 
gation of bilious Humours. When a kind of Bitterneſs, he 
«< ſays, which we call yellow Bile, is effuſed, what Anxieties, 
« burning Heats, and unruly Diſorders, immediately ariſe ! 


„„ hut when we become free from this Humour, and the ſame 


ce is diſcharged, either ſpontaneouſly, or by the Help of Medi- 
s eines, provided it be done either way in Seaſon, we find ma- 
c nifeſt Relief from our Pains and Heat.“ And a little after, 
„When Perſons are moleſted with a ſharp, acrid, and æru- 
« ginous Bile, what furious Paſſions, what Gnawings of the 
60 Viscera and Thorax, with Deſperation and Deſpondency of 


«« Mind, ſeize upon them! Nor are any of thoſe Symptoms 


<< removed before the peccant Humour is purged off, ſubdued, 
% and mixed with others.“ 

Hence we cenclude, that all Jamitingt, which duly evacuate 
the Humours, which are the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, are good : 
They are, alſo, as we before. obſerved, called critical; the 
proper Marks or Qualifications of which are, that they appear 
when the Diſeaſe is in a State of Concoction, that is, when 
Signs of Concoction have preceded ; that they happen on cri- 
tical Days; that they be conformable to the Nature of the 
Diſeaſe ; and, above all, that they entirely remove the Sym- 
ptoms of the Diſeaſe; or, at leaſt, alleviate and diminiſh them. 
And this agrees with what Hippocrates has determined, 1 _ 
2. where we read, that ©* ſpontaneous Evacuations by Stool or 
„ Vomit, if the Matters diſch are ſuch as require an 
<< Expurgation, are beneficial, eaſily ſupported ; if other- 
« wile, the EtfeQ is contrary.” Of the Marks or Signs of 


critical Excretions, we find the Author of the Conc: Pren, 
thus ſpeaking, T. 77. In a continual Fever, if the Patient 
«6 lies ſpeechleſs, with his Eyes ſhut, and now-and-then twink- 
ling, if he be ſeized with an Hzmorrhage from the Noſe, or 
„with Vomiting, ſucceeded by a Return of his Speech and 
«© Senſes, he recovers.” | 
Thoſe Yomitings, alſo, are ſalutary, which are attended with 
other good Evacuations ; Of this Nature was the bilious Vomit- 
ing of the ſick Woman in the Strand, who was three Months 
_ with Child, 1 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 13. on the fourteenth 
ay of her Illneſs, and attended with a Sweat, ſucceeded by a 
perfect Criſis, and Removal of the Fever. | 
 Hamitmgs without Signs of perſect Concoction, though they 
may be good, and alleviate the Diſeaſe, and diminiſh its Sym- 
ptoms, yet they promiſe no Recovery till after a long time, 
and many Relapſes. Such was the Vomiting of the Wife of 
Epicrates, 1 Epid. Set. 3. Agr. 15 who on the fifteenth 
Day was ſeized with frequent Vomitings of bilious, yellow 
„Matter; ſweated, and was free from a Fever; but towards 
Night had a high Fever, and diſcharged a thick Urine, with 
66 a White Hypoſtaſis. Here the Criſis and Recovery were 
delayed till-the eightieth * u qa TH 
Pamitings of a pernicious Tendency, ſuch as the black, pure, 
and others, if the Diſeaſe under which they happen be pretty 
favourable, portend not Death, but a long Diſeaſe, , and Re- 
lapſes. Thus of the Patient laſt mentioned it is ſaid, that 
about the twentieth Day, in the Morning, ſhe had a ſmall 
% Return of a Rigor, lay under a Coma, flept quietly, and 
„ yomited bilious and black Matter, in ſmall Quantities.” 
Another Example we have in Cleonactides, 1 Epid. Sect. 3. 
Agr. 6. who, alſo, recovered not till the eightieth Day; and 
was obſerved by Hzppecrates on the twenty-fourth Day to 
«© be affected with a Pain in the Extremities of the Hands, and 
„to vomit up a yellow, bilious Matter, at pretty frequent 
“% Returns, and, a little after, virulent Matter, by which all 
the Symptoms were-alleviated.” "Theſe Vomitings, as they 
na ſome ſort of Concoction of the Urine, which, it is 
ſaid, “ was during all the time thin, but not colourleſs,” ſince 
it was of a good Colour, (which, according to Galen, in-his 
Comment on the Caſe of the Virgin of Abdera, 3 Epid. See. 3. 
gr. 7. is the greateſt Sign of Recovery in thoſe who labour 
under a Redundance of Humours) and alleviated the Diſeaſe, 
and its Symptoms, were juſtly to be accounted ſalutary, and 
procured a ſalutary, though imperfe& Criſis, from which might 
1 prognoſticated a future Recovery, though at a good Diſtance 
or time. | | Hs 
We conclude, then, that all Vomitings in acute Diſtempers, 
which alleviate the Diſeaſe, and render it more ſupportable to 
the Patient, are ſalutary; but thoſe which are not good in their 
own Nature, ſuch as pure, zruginous, black, fetid, virulent, 
ſcanty, and particoloured Vomitings, if the Diſeaſe be of the 
milder fort, and not in an abſolutely crude State, are Prog- 
noſtics that the ſame will be long, if not mortal, and attended 
with much Pain and Trouble, and frequent Relapſes. | 
A ſpontaneous Vomit ing, ſucceeding upon a long Diarrhea, is 
ſaid by Hippocrates, 6 455 15. to remove the Diſorder and 
bilious Vomitings, in a Woman of a bilious Conſtitution, whoſe 
Menſes flow'd in leſs Quantity than was requiſite, are by the 
ſame Author, 1 Epid. pronounced good. 


Of deftruftive Vouirixos portending Death. 


Vomitings of a bad Kind, portending a fatal Event, happen in 
the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, or ſoon after ; and are attended 
with none, or, at leaſt, very obſcure Signs of Concoction; for, 
at ſuch times, Nature, as has been obſerved, makes no due 
Excretions, according to that 2 Epid. Sact. 1. Critical Sym- 
«« ptoms determining for the better appear not preſently.““ 
The Nature of deſtructive Vomitings, then, appears, in the firſt 
Plate, from their happening in the Beginning of a Diſeaſe, and 
being attended with Signs of Crudities. ; 

Secondly, Exceſſive Evacuations by Vomiting, which exhauſt 
the Strength, indicate a depraved Excretion z and copious Diſ- 
charges this way, under a violent Diſorder, if they relieve not, 
in ſome meaſure, the Patient, portend his Death; and with the 
greater Certainty, if accompanied with other pernicious Signs z 
but moſt certainly and infallibly, when they are in their own 
Nature deſtructive; as when they are porraceous, livid, æru- 
ginous, black, particoloured, virulent, fetid, pure or unmixed, 
and ſcanty, or diſcharging ſmall Quantities of Matter; of 


© which we are to treat ſingly : "Theſe Kinds of Yomitings were 


obſerved by Hippocrates in the phrenetic Patient, 3 Epid. Sect. 
gr. 4. the Woman who lay ill in Foro Mendacium, ibid. 
cet. 2. Agr. 12. and the Son of Hegetorides, 7 Epid, ſub 7. 
61. a little before their Death. 
Small and ſcanty Excretions by Vomiting in acute Diſeaſes, 
are one of thoſe Signs, which, as Galen ſays, Cem. 2. in 1 
Prorrhet, T. 47. are in the Whole to be regarded, as of bad 


Signi- 


Sienification, For an Evacuation truly critical ought not to bs 
in ſmall Quantities, ſince a ſcanty Diſcharge, of what Kind 
ſoever, indicates either an intolerable Redundance of the mor- 
bific Matter, too copious to be ſuffered by the affected Parts, or 
the Imbecillity of Nature, which propoſes to itſelf an-Excretion 
of Superfluities, but is too weak to effect it. Hence it appears; 
that ſcanty Yomitings are of the Number of critical Signs which 
determine nothing, and always indicate a difficult and dan- 
gerous, and generally a mortal Criſis, or Turn of the Diſeaſe; 
e{pecially if they are, beſides, bad in their own Nature; and 
are ſo far from relieving the Patient, that they reduce him to a 
worſe State than he was in before. 

Pure, fincere, or unmixed; Vomitings, in acute Diſeaſes, are 
very bad ; becauſe the excreted Humour is not only crude, but 
indigeſtible, as excluding not only the Act, but the Power of 
Concoction. Hippocrates, Lib. Pragnaſt. beſtows the Epithet 


of «prov [from 4 Negative, and xspevvr, to mix] on what-. 


ever Humour is void of Mixture, ot every crude and fervid 
Excretion which is not diluted with its proper Serum, but owes 
its Generation to the Diſorder of ſome Part, or to the Fervor 
of the febrile Heat, by which the aqueous and ſerous Part is 
conſumed, This Kind of Excretion, therefore, by Vomiting 
in acute Fevers, indicates a violent internal Heat, and fuch as 
generally proves too ſtrong for Nature, If it be attended with 
other bad Signs, it is of fatal Prognoſtication: Hence the Author 
of 1 2 ſays, that ** Pure and unmixed Vomitings, at- 
e tended with much Nauſeating and Anxiety, are bad.“ And 
Hippocrates, Progneftic. tells us, that 9 The purer or more 
„ unmixed Vomitings are of the worſt Sort.“ 

The ſame Author, in the Treatiſe juſt mentioned, paſſes his 
Judgment on bad Vomitings, with reſpe& to their Colours, 
where he ſays, ** If the Matter diſcharged by Vomiting be por- 
4 raceous, or livid, or black, any of theſe Colours is to be 
« eftecmed had; but if the Excretions be of all theſe Colours, 
it is a moſt fatal Prognoſtic ; but if the Matter be of a livid 
„ Colour, and, alſo, fetid, it ſhews Death to be very near.“ 
All theſe Colours in Excretions by Vomiting are very bad; 
but porraceous, æruginous, livid, black, and fetid Subſtances 
may ſometimes be vomited critically, though never but in a 
concocted State of the Diſeaſe, that is, at its Height or De- 
clinc; and then they will be ſure to effect an entire Solution of 
the Fever, or at leaſt an Alleviation of it and its Symptoms. 
However it ſeldom happens, that Subſtances are critically ex- 
creted of theſe Colours ; and therefore, in a violent continual 
Fever, where no Signs of Concoction have as yet appeared, 

they are to be eſteemed moſt certain Signs of Death. 
Vomitings of different Colours are, in their own Nature, 
very bad, becauſe, as Galen ſays, they indicate a Variety of 
Diſorders affecting the internal Parts; Whence the Author of 
1 Prerrhet. T. 60. tells us, that Vomitings of various Co- 
& Jours are bad; and eſpecially if they are diſcharged at ſhort 
„ Intervals,” that is, as Galen ſays, follow faſt one upon an- 
other. | iT | 
Virulent; alſo, or æruginous Vomitings are, for the ſame 
Reaſon, mortal in acute Diſeaſes, and moſt of all in a 
Parenſy, becauſe they indicate the Brain to labour under 
a deadly Inflammation from an aduſt Bile, To this Purpoſe 
is the Obſervation of Hippocrates, 1 Epid. Sect. 2. where 
we read, that the epidemic Phrenſies ended in Convulſions, 
and ætuginous Vomitings, under which ſome of the Patients 
died ſuddenly. And of the phrenetic Patient, 3 Epid. that 
« On the firſt Day of the Decubiture; he vomited much thin 
& virulent Matter, and had a Fever, attended with an Hor- 
« ror.” For eruginous, which we ſuppoſe we may; alſo, call 
' virulent Vamitings, to happen after bad and deſtructive Signs, 
portend Death unavoidable 3 for mortal Signs, ſucceeding one 
upon another, ſhew the Caſe to be deſperate. Theſe kinds of 
Vomitings, attended with Pains of the Head, Wang. or 
| Peatnets, which ate Signs of an Inflammation of the Head, 
indicate an approaching Mania, 1 Prorrhet. 10. From the Pre- 
miſes we infer, that zruginous or virulent Vomitings indicate, 
in the firſt place, the near Approach of a deſtructive Diſorder, 
as Delirium, Madneſs, and Mania, of Melancholy, attended 
with.a Ferocity, and, at laſt, Death with Convulſions; ſince, 
as we have elſewhete declared, it is the Nature of theſe Kinds 
of Deliria, on accountiof an extraordinary Dryneſs, occaſioned 
by An intenſe Degree of Heat, to end, at 5 in Tremblings 
and Convulſions. | 

Fetid Vomitings ſeem to indicate no leſs Danger, but are ra- 
tber moſt certain Prognoſtics of Death, as being, in their own 
Nature, extremely bad and deſtructive, according to the Pro- 
.gnoſtics, where it is ſaid, ( That Vomitings of a livid Colour, 
if they have, alſo, a fetid Smell, portend very ſpeedy Death; 
and all ſubputrid and ſetid Smells in Vomitings are bad.“ 
The Woman who lay ill in Foro MAendacium. 3 Epid. before 
her Death, vomited black and ſetid Matters. PASS 5:6 
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All bilious; that is to ſay, yellow, croceous, portactout; 
and all Vomitings accompanied or preceded by bad Signs, are | 
pernicious ; and if reducing the Sick to a worle State than be- 
fore, deſtructive: Thoſe of the former k ind are to be efteemed 
among thoſe Pſeudo· eritieal Signs, Which determine nothing; 
but indicate a doubtful future Criſis ; and, in the laſt Cute, 
they appear to portend nothing but Death; and with the more 
Certainty; if they happen to be malignant. Lo this Purpoſe id 
that in 1 Prorrhet. 62, before - quoted. Pure or unmixed 
Vomitings with Anxieties are bad.” Andy ibid. 72. They 
© who vomit up black Matters; and are affected with a Nau- 
„ ſea, accompany'd with-a Delirium, and a light Pain in the 
„% Pubes; who have a fierce Look, and ſhut their Eyes, ought 
not to be purged, becauſe Purging would prove deſtructive - 
4 to them.“ And à little after, 7. 59. we” are told, that 
«« Scanty and bilious Vomitings are bad 3 and eſpecially When 
attended with Watchings : Blood falling by Drops from the 
«© Noſe, in this Caſe, is, alſo; bad.“ Of this. Nature were 
the Vomitings obſerved by "yy in the ſick Woman in 
Foro Mendacium, 3 Epid. Sett. 2. Agr. 12. Who, he 
“ ſays; on the twelfth Day vomited much black fetid Matter, 
© and was much affected with the Hiccough, and a trouble- 
** ſome Thirſt : On the thirteenth ſhe brought up gteat Quan- 
« tities of black virulent Matter, had a Fit of 3 and 
* about Noon was ſpeechleſs.“ 4 

All Vomitings which give no manner of Relief to the Pa- 
tient, are bad; but thoſe which render his State worſe, are very 
pernicious, though they * not to be malignant: Thus. 
they proved in the Caſe of the Woman beſbre- quoted, of 
whom we read, that On the eighth Day, about Noon, ſhe 
„ recovered Heat, was thirſty, under a Coma, with a Nauſea, 
and vomited ſmall Quantities of a bili»us yellowiſh Subſtance ; 
at Night was very ill, took no Reſt, and made great Plenty 
«<< of Water, which flowed from her imperceptibly.”” This 
Woman, if her bilious Vomitings had been good, ſhould have 
reſted, and found herſelf better; and thus it ought to have been, 
alſo, after the Vomitings on the ninth Day; whereas, on the 
tenth, the Fever was exaſperated : And on the eleventh Day, 
after ſome bilious and virulent Vomitings, ſhe was taken with 
a Rigor, het extreme Parts were cold, and ſhe fell afterwards 
into a cold Sweat; and though ſhe had vomited plentifully that 
Day, yet ſhe had a very ttoubleſame Night. All theſe Vomit- 
ings wete of deadly Significationg as appearing not only in a 
violent Diſorder; but attended with other bad Signs, and pro- 
ducing a Mutation in the State of the Patient for the worſe ; 
as, laſt is the proper Character of all uſeleſs and remarkably 

ns. | 

In Wounds of the Head, allo, bilious Vomitings are bad; 
according to Hippocrates, 6 Aph. 50. ** A Cut received by the 
Brain is neceſſarily ſucceeded by a Fever, and Vomi ing 
« of Bile.” . - 

Vomitings in the Iliac Paſſion are, alſo, very pernicious, as 
appears from 7 Apb. 10, where we read, that Vomitings, 
the Hiccough, a Delirium, or Convulſions, ſucceeding. the 
„ Teos, are bad.” Here Galen, in his Comment, ſays, ** That 
< in the Ileos nothing deſcends to the lower Parts; and that this 
is an inſeparable Property of that Diſorder. © But Vomitin 
is not always a Symptom; but when the Diſeaſe is mortal, 
„ and the Patient violently racked, the Excrements aſcend, 
<< and a Hiecough ſucceeds,” And Lib. 6; de Loc. affect. he 
ſays, that He never knew one who vomited up his Excre- 
«© ments ever recover.“ | | 

Theſe, then, are the Vomitings which are juſtly to be dreaded 
in acute Diſeaſes, the immoderate, ſcanty, yellow, red, por- 
raceous, æruginous, livid, black, fetid, pure, particoloured, 
which happen in the Beginning of Diſeaſes, where no Signs of 
Concoction have preceded. In ſuch a Circumftance they are 
generally mortal; and if the Diſorder be violent; and if other 
bad Signs appear together with them; or precede, or follow 
them, they are to be regarded as certain Prognoſtics of Death 
eſpecially when, as we obſerved, they in no manner relieve the 
Patient, but rather alter his Caſe for the worſe, Proſper Al- 
pinus, de Prefſag. Vit. & Mort. &grot, e 


FxBRAIIE Denitity. 


Great Debility ariſes from an Impediment to the Influx of 
the nervous Fluid into, and its Preſſure upon, the Muſcles, 

This Impediment may be, an Emptineſs of the Canals, when 
the Fluid they ſhould' convey is exhauſted ; or an Immeability 
of the Fluid 3 or an Obſtruction, or Compreſſion of the Ca- 
nals, py oper their Origins in the Cerehrum, or Cere- 
bellum ; or a Weakneſs of the Heart, thus rendered incapable 
of furniſhing the Brain with a Quantity of Blood, ſuſficient 
— of the nervous Fluid. | 


That the Impediment to the Influx of the nervous Fluid 
into, 77 its Preſſure upon, the Muſcles, and the conſ. vens 
ff | 


c 
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Weakneſs, atiſe from the Emptineſs of the Veſſels, is known 
from the preceding or preſent Symptoms of large Evacuations, 

and from the long Duration of the Diſeaſe they accompany or 
| ſucceed; from morboſe or artificial Hæmorrhages; Sweats; a 
Diabetes; Salivation z or Diarrhcea ; from a Deſect of Ali- 
ment, with Reſpect to its being taken in, its Retention, Di- 
geſtion, and Conveyance to the Blood ; from Paleneſs, a Smal- 
neſs of the Pulſe, collapſed Veſſels, and flaccid Muſcles, 

That they ariſe from an Immeability of the Fluid, may be 
diſtinguiſhed from what has been ſaid under the Article LEx- 
TOR. 

That they are cauſed by Obſtructions, may be known from 
the Doctrine of Obſtructions, given under the Article On- 
STRUCTIO. | | 

We diſtinguiſh, that a Compreſſion of the Cerebrum and 
Cerebellum is the Cauſe of Debility, when we perceive thoſe 
Functions iFjured, which depend upon the Integrity of theſe 
Organs ; as in caſe of Deliria, profound Sleep, Tremor, Ver- 
tigo, and Ringings in the Ears. 25 

That Debility ariſes from a Weakneſs of the Heart, is known 
by the Signs of a languid and deficient Circulation. See PE-“ 
THORA, 25 ; 

Liquid Aliments, near] 2 the Nature of the 
Blood, which are previouſly digeſted by Art, gelatinous, and 
mild, and artfully impregnated with vinous and aromatic Sub- 
ſtances, if exhibited frequently, and in ſmall Quantities at a 
time, ſerve excellently to fill the exhauſted Veſſels, gentle 
Frictions of the Extremities being uſed at the ſame time; par- 
ticularly if theſe are = of proper Materials, oppoſite to 
the Nature of the Diſeaſe. | 3 

Among theſe Aliments are the Broths made of Beef, Veal, 
Mutton, and Fowls of the gallinaceous Kind, either ſeparate, 
of mixed together, with the Addition of Salt, and Lemon- 
juice; new Milk ; and the Decoctions of Bread, mentioned 
under the Article FiBRa,. | 

That Species of Debility ariſing from an Immeability of the 
Fluid, is to be cured by the Methods recommended under the 
Articles LENTOR, and OnsTRUCTIO. 

That cauſed by an Obſtruction of the Canals, is to be re- 
lieved by the Methods conſidered under the Article Os- 
STRUCTIO. 

That Species which ariſes from a Compreſſion of the Cere- 
brum, and Cerebellum, is generally cured by ſuch Applications 
near the Part affected, as are — of removing the impacted 
obſtructing Matter, and of deriving the Force thereof to other 
remote Parts. The Noſtrils, therefore, Head, Face, Mouth, 
and Neck, are to be moiſtened with mild Fomentations; and 
Epiſpaſtics are to be applied to the Feet. | 

| The debilitated Heart uſually recovers Strength very ſlowly : 
But the general Methods of removing Debility, recommended 
above, may do ſome Service. 

From what has been ſaid, we may learn, how little the Uſe 
of Cardiacs in acute Diſeaſes is underſtood : And that Debility, 
in Fevers, is frequently an inſuperable Symptom, 


FeBRILE HEAT. 


External Heat may be determined by a Thermometer ; in- 
ternal, by the Senſation of the Patient, and Redneſs of the 
Urine. | 

A greater Quantity of Fire is always preſent in that Part 
which is moſt hot. | 

This increaſed __ of Fire ariſes from a more violent 
Attrition of the fluid Parts of the Body on each other, and on 
the Veſſels, and of the Veſlels reciprocally on theſe. 

This violent Attrition is cauſed by a "Sand Motion of the 
Fluids from the Heart, and a great Reſiſtance of the Veſſels 
to the Force of the Heart. 

This Motion is to be eſtimated, by the Denſity of the Blood 
impelled from the Heart, and its Velocity through the Veſſels. 

he Denſity of the Blood is known by examining the Blood 
taken out of the Veſlels ; by a preceding Diſſipation of the 
moſt fluid Parts; and by an Hardneſs of the Pulte. 

The Velocity may. be calculated from the Number of Pulſa- 
tions of the Heart, compared with the Magnitude of theſe 
Pulſations. 

The great Reſiſtance is to be known by the Bulk of the in- 
ert F Juids to be moved; and from the Paucity, Narrowneſs, 
and Immobility of the Canals, which tranſmit them. 

The Bulk of the Fluids is perceived by the Signs of a Ple- 
thora, or Cacochymia; or by a ſudden Solution of thoſe Li- 

ids, which before were in a State of Stagnation, as of the 
Fat; but principally by an Inflation of the Veins, together with 
a quick and ſtrong Motion of the Arteries. . 
The Paucity of Veſſels is to be learned from the Hiſtory of 
Obſtructions, or of Wounds, See OBsTRUCTIO, and Vor- 


* 
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The Narrowneſs of the Veſſels is known by the Sight, the 
Touch, a dry Temperament, and a great Increaſe of Hear, 


upon a very {mall Degree of Motion. 

The een, of the Canals which reſiſts their Dilatation, 
is learned from all the Signs of a Rigidity of the Fibres, Veſ- 
ſels, and Viſcera. See FrmraA. ; 

Upon ſo many Cauſes depends the Origin of Febrile Heat; 
vo however, may have a great Variety of other remote 

auſes. 

But Heat may be inereaſed, by an Increaſe of one of theſe 
Cauſes only; and, in this Caſe, the Increaſe of Heat is in pro- 
portion to the Cauſe. : | 

But if two of the Cauſes are, at the ſame time, increaſed, 
the Heat is as the Product of the Increaſes of the Cauſes mul- 
tiplied by each other. | | | 

And this Method of calculating will hold, with reſpect to 
the Accumulation of more Cauſes, 

An increaſed Heat diffipates the moſt liquid Parts of the 
Blood, that is, the Water, Spirit, Salts, and moſt ſubtile Oils; 
dries and condenſes the Reſt of the Maſs, and cauſes it to 
concrete into an immoveable, irreſoluble Subſtance ; diſengages, 
attenuates, Tenders acrid, exhales, and moves the Salts and 
Oils: Hence the ſmalleſt Veſſels are fretted and broken; the 
Fibres are rendered dry, rigid, and contracted; and hence 
many acute, dangerous, and fatal Diſeaſes are produced, which 
may be accounted for from what has been ſaid relative to Heat. 

rom this Doctrine we Jearn, what is required to mitigate 
Heat; and how various the Remedies are which tend thereto. 

Thus, if an increaſed Velocity of the Blood excites Heat, the 
Remedy is, whatever diminiſhes that Velocity: The principal 
of theſe are, Reſt of the Muſcles, and of the Mind; Vene- 
ſection; a ſlight Compreſſion of the Veins in the Limbs, con- 
tinued a very ſhort time, by Ligatures ; a gradual and cautious 
Application of cold Subſtances, both externally and internally ; 
and Preparations of the Poppy prudently exhibited, ; 

If Heat ariſes from the Denſity of the Fluids, it is cured by 
thoſe Remedies mentioned above, which diminiſh the Velocity; 
and by drinking Water, and Oxymel, and ſuch Medicines as 
relax the Veſſels. 

The Bulk of the Fluids, in a Plethora, is eaſily diminiſhed ; 
but in a Cacochymia, the Diminution is. to be brought about 
by evacuating flowly, and at Intervals : But when the Fat, 
which was before ſtagnant, is reſolved, the greateſt Difficulty 
ariſes; in this Caſe, aqueous Fluids, impregnated with an 
Acid, Honey, the Yolks of Eggs, or Sugar, together with 
perpetually continued Evacuants, are of the utmoſt Importance, 
becauſe they render the Fat, or Oil, miſcible with the Blood. 

The Cure of Heat excited by Obſtruction; may be learned 
from the Article OBsTRxUCT10 ; and that Part of the Article 
VuLnus, which treats of the Accidents ſupervening upon 
Wounds, attended with Loſs of Subſtance. | 

If Heat depends upon the Narrowneſs of the Veſſels, they 
are to be dilated by relaxing Remedies, See FI BRA. 

And Heat ariſing from a Rigidity of the Veſlels, is removed 
by the ſame relaxing Remedies. See FI BRA. 

When Heat is excited by many of theſe Cauſes combined, 
it muſt be removed by the proper Remedies above deſcribed, 
combined, alſo, together, | 

From all this Doctrine of Heat we learn, why a Fever, at- 


. tended with exceſſive Heat, is acute, quick in its Progreſs, 


putrid, and, if there is the greateſt Degree of Heat, peſtilen- 
tial: Why the Heat of a Bed, of Air confined, of Regimen 
and Medicines, muſt neceſſarily be, in ſuch Caſes, extremely 
prejudicial ; and why Heat about the Heart and Hypochon- 
dria is of fatal Preſage. 

From this Doctrine, alſo, the Origin, Nature, and Effects 
of Dryneſs may be underſtood ; and the Cure may hence be 
learned, which conſiſts in the Exhibition of Drinks, Fomen- 
tations, Baths, Clyſters, and Gargariſms, which are aqueous, 
3 acid, impregnated with Honey, and relaxing. Boer- 

ave. | | 


| PRoGNoOSTICS IN ACUTE DISEAsEs FROM Hear, 
Since Heat, Coldneſs, Dryneſs, Humidity, Softneſs, Aſpe- 
rity, and Pains, have relation to the Senſe of Feeling, and 


furniſh us with Signs and Symptoms for Prediction, as good 
and firm as any taken from other Heads, we think ourſelves 


'obliged to treat of them diſtinctly, with regard to our Subject 


of Prognefiication. And here, firſt, we ſhall begin with Heat, 
from whence, the Obſervation of other Signs not being ne- 
glected, may be drawn Preſages of Life and D eat. 
Heat, then, it muſt be obſerved, with relation to Progno- 
ſtics, is either mild, or tepid, or high and vehement. A mild 
and gentle Heat is always good, eſpecially if, according to 
Hippocrates, in his Book of Progneftics, it be attended with 
an equal Softneſs of the whole Bedy, or be like. the Heat of 


An 


the fame Perſon when in Health. The Fleſh of ſome Perſons 
in Health is obſerved to be cool ; of others temperately hot; 
of others again, hot to a pretty high Degree : Whence, if the 
Heat of the Sick be much the ſame as uſual in a State of Health, 
it is a good Sign: And hence it is, that ſometimes an high and 
vehement Heat, and ſometimes a moderate Degree of the ſame, 
or Coolneſs, are laudable in the Patient, on account of their 
Approach to the Degree of Heat familiar to the Body whilſt in 
Health : And the like Judgment is to be formed of the Urine, 
and other Excretions, which, if reſembling thoſe uſually diſ- 
charged in time of Health, are eſteemed good. It is beſt, 
therefore, when the Body, under a Diſeaſe, ſuffers little or no 
Alteration with reſpe& to Heat. | 

Of febrile Heat, the beſt Kind is what is mild, temperate, 
equal in all Parts of the Body, and united with a fort of Hu- 
midity, in which it chiefly reſembles the natural Heat, which, 
as Galen, in 2. de Natur. Hum. tells us, is not only tempe- 
rately hot, but, alſo, humid, in Oppoſition to acute and ig- 
neous, which kind of Heat is moſt contrary to the natural. 
"This temperate Degree of Heat, therefore, will always be beſt, 
unleſs it happens, that we are deceived by the Malignity of the 
Diſeaſe : For there are ſeveral malignant Diſtempers, attended 
with a mild and gentle Heat, extremely like the natural; the 
Heat, in reality, being confined to the inward Parts, and not 


freely diffuſed abroad; for which Reaſon this good Heat muſt 


be accompanied with an equal Softneſs of the whole Body, as 
required by Hippocrates, in his Progneſtics : „ It is beſt, he 
<< there ſays, for the whole Body to be equally hot and ſoft; 
for an equal Softneſs diſtinguiſhes a good Heat from bad ones, 
ſince the Heat of a Patient may ſeem to be temperate and 


equal, and yet proceed from a very malignant Diſorder. In 


fuch a Circumſtance the State of the Sick 1s known, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by an unequal Softneſs of the Eody; where, in parti- 
cular, the Hypochondria are commonly obſerved to be hard, 
and the Heat is by no means equally diffuſed over the whole 
Body; the extreme Parts, for Example, being leſs hot than the 
Belly, whoſe Region and Contents are under a more intenſe 
Degree of Heat. We conclude, therefore, that a temperate 
Heat, equally diffuſed over the Body, and united with an equal 
Softneſs, will always be a good Sign, ſince it is impoſſible for 
a Body, under ſuch an 3 Heat and Softnefs, to be fatally 
ſick; the Union of theſe Properties being a ſure Indication, 
that the Viſcera are free from a Phlegmon, Obſtructions, and- 
any conſiderable Degree of Putridneſs. h 
An equal Softneſs of the whole Body diſtinguiſhes, alſo, a 
from an hectic Heat, which latter being fometimes ob- 
ſerved mild and gentle to the Touch, has given Occaſion to miſ- 
take the Cafe of an hectical Patient: But an hectic Heat is not 
uſually attended with a Softneſs, but rather with a Squalidneſs ; 


and an Hectic Fever is not only known by this Mark, but, alſo, 


by an Inequality of the Heat itſelf : For. the Fever, as Galen, 
on the Preeebics obſerves, is exaſperated after taking Food, 
The beſt Heat, therefore, is what is temperate, equally dif- 
| Fuſed over the whole Body, and united with an equal Softneſs 
. of the Fleſh. And not only an Heat thus qualified, but even 
an mw” and vehement Heat, diffuſed over all Parts of the 
ody in burning Fevers, is not to be condemned, fince it is a 
Froperty of — burning Fevers, as Galen on the Pror- 


rhetica obſerves, not to heat the outer Parts; as it is, on the 


contrary, of thoſe which are not malignant, to put the whole 
Body in an equal Degree of burning Heat, even to. the outer- 
moſt Parts, by which they indicate, as Galen tells us, on the 
Aphoriſms, the Viſcera to be tree from any violent Inflamma- 
tion; ö . 
It js, alſo, often beſt, and moſt deſireable, for preſaging a 
Recovery in acute Diſorders, for ſome Parts of the Body to 
row hot, or kindle into an extraordinary Degree of Heat, 
eſpecially the Parts towards the Skin, upon which Nature often 
diſcharges and depoſites both the Vebemence of the Heat, and 
the peccant Humours, For the extreme Parts, in ſuch Caſes, 
to undergo an extraordinary Degree of Heat, is a very hopeful 
Sign; as the contrary is of bad. Prognoſtication: Hence a Cold- 
neſs of the extreme Parts in acute Diſeaſes is a very bad Sym- 
om, as, on the other hand, an Heat in the ſame Parts is a 
good Sign, as indicating the internal Viſcera to be free from 
great Phlegndi, Tuſlammation; or conſiderable Putre- 
faction of Humours ; and that Nature is not oppreſſed with a 
 Multitude of Crudities. It, alſo, fignifies, that the febrile 
Heat has left the Viſcera, and diſcharges itſelf upon the remote 
Parts ; or, that the noxious Humours are propelled and depo- 
ſited upon the ſame ; for an extraordinary Heat extending it- 
ſelf to the Feet, is, in many Caſes, a Sign of the Decline of 
the Diſeaſe : Whence we are directed by fee de R. J. 
J. A. in the Decline of a Fever; when the Heat deſcends to 
the Feet, to offer the Patient Food, | 
An Heat of the extreme Parts, attended with a Redneſs 
and Inflammation, is, alſo, a good Prognoſtic. In Confirma- 


pr 


tion hereof we are told by Hippocrater, in his Pregngſfier, that 


«© The Patients [under a Quinſey] are very much relieved, if 
* the Neck and Breaft contract 4 and the Eryſipelds 
«< returns not upon the inward Parts. And a little after he 
ſays, © It is ſafeſt when the Tumor and Rednefs' are for the 
© moſt part turned outwards.” 


Having made theſe Obſervations concerning and ſalu- 
Heats, we are to take ſome Notice of the con to 


theſe, or the bad and pernicious; of which Nature is, firſt, an 
Heat of the Fody, attended with a Colliquation and Tabes ; 


ſuch is the Heat of Hectics, which, unleſs corrected before it 


has colliquated the ſolid Parts, infallibly brings the Patient to 
the Grave. This kind of Heat is * 4 acute, 
and not very obvious to the Touch and Senſes; on which ace 
count an hectie Fever, in the Beginning, eſcapes the Know- 
ledge of many PraQtitioners, Galen, as we have obſerved in 
another Place, in his Comment on the Progne/tics, has taughit 
us to know this Heat by the following Signs: By an Hedtic 
Fever the ſolid Parts of the Body ome ignited ; for 
% which Reaſon the Fever remains conſtant to itſelf, without 
% Alteration, under an Heat weakly affecting the Touch, 
<< after the manner of Lime-ſtone. As often, therefore, as 
the Patient eats or drinks, it is much the ſame as if you 
„ poured Water on Quick-lime; whence the Heat becomes 
much more ſenſible to the Touch.“ | 
That uniform Heat, alſo, of the whole Body under a con- 
tinual Fever, though amounting to no more than a tepid 
Warmth, or perhaps Coolneſfs, is to be ſuſpected, as indicating 
the whole Force of the Burning to be contained within the 
Viſcera, Galen, in his ſecond Comment on Hippecrates, de 
R. V. I. A. and on the Book of the Progneftics, tells us, that 
For the Body, under acute Diſeaſes, not to be hot in pro- 
6 5 to Nature of the Fever, and to lie with the 
„ Limbs naked, though cold or tepid, as if they were in a 
% burning Heat, is a Sign of W Such a tepid Heat, 
though never good, is, however, no fure Prognoſtic alone, no 
more than a vehement Heat, which, though always bad in it- 
ſelf, will yet afford no certain Grounds for predicting a fatal 
Event; ſince, on the contrary, for the Body to grow hot to 
an intenſe Degree, after a Rigor, is a Sign to us of the near 
Approach of a Crifis ; and therefore that Meaſure of Certainty 
which it may carry with it, muſt be taken from other Signs. 

A vehement Heat, either of the whole Body, or only of 
the Thorax and Belly, if it continue long, is pernicious, fince 
it exhauſts the Strength, dries and colliquates, and, if ſuc- 
ceeded by Spaſms, portends Death ; for Convulſions from ſuch 
a Cauſe as produces a Dryneſs of the Nerves, are all mortal. 
Hence Hippocrates, 7 Aph. 13. pronounces Convulſions, or a 
Tetanus, after violent burning Heats, a bad Sign. 

A violent Degree of Heat, alſo, in the Face, or in the Hy- 


pochondria, or in the Thorax, is very bad; ſince the two latter 


indicate a Phlegmon of ſame one of the Viſcera ; and the firſt 
an Inflammation of the Brain z though it muſt be confeſſed, 
that a firey Nedneſs of the Face is not always a Sign that the 
Brain is thus affected, but, on the contrary, is ſometimes the 
Forerunner of a critical Hzmorrhage ; but when it appears 
accompanied with ſome other pernicious Sign, it foreſhews a 
bad Event. Hence we read, 1 Prorrbet. 49. ** That a good 
% Colour in the Face, with a very ſtern and ſour Aſpect, is a 
« bad Sign.“ For, as Galen ſays, when the Face is of a flo- 
rid Colour, and the Countenance remarkably four and fad, it 
indicates the Brain to labour under ſome very hot Affection, 
by which the Blood is rendered aduſt. A very high and firey 
Redneſs of the Face, attended with Sweating, is, b the fame 
Author, pronounced a Sign of Malignity, and a juſt Ground 
for predicting a fatal Event to the Diſeaſe, ſince it indicates a 
po Inflammation of theBrain, which is reckon'd among mortal 

iſtempers, as the Sweat, alſo, which in no meaſure relieves 


the Patient, is one of the pernicious Signs, The ſame is con- 


firmed, and in a manner repeated, 1 Prorrhet, 67, where it is 
ſaid, that Burning Rigors are, in ſome meaſure, pernicious, 
and a firey Redneſs of the Face, with Sweating, in ſuch 
«© Caſes is bad.. ge E 
An Eſtuation, or intenſe Heat in the Belly, or Thorax, is 
always bad, for it often indicates ſome great and deadly Diſor- 
der in thoſe Parts; as when it pope from a great and ma- 
lignant Phlegmon of -one of the Viſcera, In this Caſe the 
extreme Parts are either tepid or cold; agrecably to what we 
read 1 Prorrhet. 7. where it is ſaid, that ** Thoſe burnin 
« Heats which remain in the Hypochondria, after a gener 
% Refrigeration, are bad at all times, but eſpecially when at- 
6© tended with Sweats.” And more exprefsly to the Purpoſe, 
Aph. 48. ** In Fevyers not intermittent, if the outward 


% bour under a Thirſt, the Caſe is mortal.“ 
In Fevers, a vehement burning Heat about the Stomac 
with a CARDIoGM0s [ſce that Word], is bad, 4 Aph. 64. 


in 4 4þ 
% Parts are cold, whilſt the inward burn with Heat and la- 


And burning Heats in the. Sides, attended with Pain, and a 


Rigor, are condemned by the Author of 1 Prorrhet. 66, ** For 
«6 burning Heat in the Side, attended with a Pain, ſays Ca- 


«* Jen on the Place, is a Sign of a Phlegmon infeſting that 


« Part; and if a Rigor ſupervenes, expect a Suppuration of 
&« the Phlegmon,” Now a Suppuration of a Phlegmon of the 
Viſcera is ſeldom cured ; but, when the Strength is much ex- 
hauſted beforchand, never at all, | | 
For the Patient, after ſome preceding Evacuation, to be fo 
far from being relieved from his Fever, that he perceives an 
Increaſe of Heat, it is bad, according to 1 Prorrhet, 66. where 
we are told, That a Return of the febrile Heat, after Re- 
& frigeration from Sweats, is bad; and burning Heats in the 
« Sides, with Pain, and a ſupervening Rigor, are bad.“ For, 
4% as Galen ſays in his Comment, if any Perſon under a Diſ- 
„ eaſe, after Sweating, grows colder than Nature requires; 
and afterwards becomes feveriſh. again, his Caſe is not free 
„ from Danger.” Again, the Author of 1 Prarrbet. T. 68. 
ſays, ** That a Return of the febrile Heat, after Watchings 
„ and Sweating is bad. And the ſame is repeated Coac. 41. 
We may add, with relation to this Subject, that for refri- 
erated Bodies to be almoſt totally incapacitated for recovering 
Health, is highly pernicious in. acute Diſeaſes, as it is occa- 
ſioned by an Function, Reſolution, or Suffocation of the na- 
tural Heat. And the Caſe ſeems to be no leſs mortal, if the 
Symptom be obſerved of the exterlor and outermoſt Parts of 
the Body, or if theſe are hardly capable of recovering Heat, 
To this Purpoſe we read, 1 Epid. Sect. 1. Stat. 1. that in a 
very mortal epidemic Fever, the Patients were much affected 
with Refrigerations of the extreme Parts, and that it was ſcarce 
poſſible to recal the Heat into them. ES | 
For Bodies, alſo, in the laſt Place, to be ſoon heated, and 


ſoon cooled, is a bad Sign; for it ſhews, as Galen ſays, the 
Diſeaſe to be highly malignant, and if not mortal, yet of long | 


Continuance: But in acute Diſeaſes, which ſpeedily exhau 
the Strength, the ſame Symptom portends Death. Proſper 
 Alpinus, de Preſag. Vit. & Mort. 8 


PRO Nos rics IN AcuTE Dis AS ES FROM Huuipir y 
AND DRVYNEss. 


We ſometimes form Preſages in acute Diſtempers, from the 
Humidity or Dryneſs of the whole Body, or of ſome of its 
Parts. In thoſe who die of an Empyema, or a Phthiſis, may 
often be obſerved a little before their Deceaſe, a copious Hu- 
midity, ſometimes diffuſing itſelf over the whole Body, ſome- 
times no farther than the Legs and Belly. And oh; 01 hr 
Lib. Progno/t. pronounces a Dropſy in or from acute Diſeaſes, 
mortal, as proceeding from an utter Decay of the natural Heat, 
„% Dropfies, he there ſays, cauſed by an acute Diſcaſe, are 
bad; for they remove not the Fever, but increaſe the Pain 
% and Sickneſs, and end in Death. 
Deſiccations, Dryneſs, and Hardneſs, either of the whole 
Body, or of any of its Parts, Five, alſo, frequent Occaſions 
for prognoſticating an unhappy Event in acute Diſorders. A 
Dryneſs and Extenuation of the whole Body, after a long 
Burning Fever, are juſt Grounds for preſaging an hectic Habit 
of Body, terminating at laſt in Death, as every one verſed in 
Medicine knows. An extraordinary Dryneſs, alſo, of the 
Forehead, Tongue, and other Parts, pretty often portend a 
fatal Event, as it did, for Inſtance, in the Caſe of the young 
Man of Melibæa, 3 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 16. who, before his 
Death, was obſerved by Hippocrates, to have the Skin of his 
Forehead extremely dry and tenſe, Proſper Apinus, de Preſag. 
Vit. & Mort. 


FRBRILIE DELIRIUM, 


A Delirium is a Production of Ideas not correſponding to ex- 
| 0. Cauſes, but excited by the internal Diſpoſition of the 
Brain, whilſt the Judgment is conformable to ſuch Ideas, and 
the AﬀeRions of the Mind, and Motions of the Body, corre- 
ſpond therewith : And theſe, either alone, or combined, form 
various Species of Deliria. : 
It always, therefore, witneſſes a morboſe Affection of the 
medullary Part of the Brain, which may ariſe from any kind 
of Obſtruction ; from an Impediment to the Influx, Transflux, 
or EMux of the Fluids, 8 the Brain; from a violent Ve- 
locity, or Stagnation, of the Liquids, and many other Cauſes, 
which muſt be inveſtigated with the utmoſt Diligence, in order 
to acquire a juſt Knowledge of the Method of Cure. 
For various Remedies, and Methods of Cure, muſt be adapt- 
ed to the various Cauſes; among which the principal are, Baths 
for the Feet; Epiſpaſtics apply'd to the Feet and Legs, and 
Frictions of theſe Parts; diluting Clyſters frequently admi- 
niſtred; a thin Diet; ſedative, deobſtruent, and diluting Po- 
tions; emollient Applications to the Head; gentle Anodynes; 
c Hoy in the Feet; and exciting the hæmorrhoidal, or men- 
ru ux. > . : | 
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For an Account of Prognoſtics from a Delirium, ſee the Ar- 


ticle DREIR TUN. 


A FzzAIIE Coma: | 05 
A Coma is a petpetual Inclination to flcep in a Fever, eithe 


with, or without Sleep; and always witneſſes ſuch a State of 


the Brain, as prevents the Exerciſe of the Senſes, and animal 
Motions. It may ariſe from a Deficience of the Arterial Fluid 


.convey'd to the Brain; from an Impediment to its Circulation 


through the Brain ; from an Impediment to the Secretion of 
the nervous Fluid from the Blood ; or from whatever prevents 
the Flux and Reflux of the Spirits through the Nerves. _ 
Hence vatious, and thoſe on different, and even contrary 
Cauſes, may produce this Symptom, in a Fever ; as all violent 
Evacuations, or Repletions ; all glutinous, pinguious, or in- 
flammatory Inſpiſſations of the Blood; all Cauſes, of what 
kind ſoever, which may excite a Compreſſion of the Brain, 
bop may, alſo, have the ſame Effect, if they act upon the 
erves. | 
Hence appears the Neceſſity a Phyſician is under of inveſti- 
gating the particular Cauſe of a Coma, before he can deter- 
mine what Remedies are to be apply'd, and in what manner : 
For, frequently, quite contrary Methods are required ; and it 
often happens, that a Cema obſtinate to all Remedies, ceaſes 
ſpontaneouſly, when the Concoction of the Fever is completed. 
Thoſe Remedies, however, recommended above in a Deli- 
rium, are proper in this Caſe ; eſpecially Fomentations apply'd 
to the Head and Neck. - | 3 
But if there are Signs of a great Inflammation, it muſt be 
treated as an original Diſeaſe. See PfiRENITIS, and Souxus. 


AFEBRILE PER VIII IM, OR OBSTINATE WATCHING, 


A Pervigilium, or obſtinate Want of Steep, is the direct 
contrary to a Coma; whence ite Nature may be underſtood : It 
is cauſed by the firſt Tendency to a flight Inflammation of the 
Brain; an Increaſe of which often excites a Coma. 

It is cured by Reſt of the Muſcles ; Calmneſs of Mind; the 
Abſence of all Objects of Senſe ; moderate Cold; a moiſt Air; 
mild and emollient Aliments ; a gentle, continual, grateful, 
agreeably ringing huſhing Murmur ; farinaceous, Nele 
moiſtening, and demulcent Medicines; the Smell of ſopori- 
ferous Vegetables; and the prudent Uſe of Anodynes, Parego- 
rics, ſoporiferous Remedies, and Narcotics ; always premiſing 
thoſe Remedies, which are capable of checking and curing the 
Inflammation. | 


Or ProcnosTIcCs In DisEASEs FROM WATCHING. 


Watching, as well as Sleep, with reſpect to what they may 
portend, are to be conſidered firſt in their natural State; for 
when no Change or Alteration can be perceived on this Head, 
we have good Room and Opportunity for Prediction; ſince, if 
the Patient ſleeps and wakes, according to Cuſtom in time of 
Health, it is a Sigh, and gives Occaſion to preſage an 
happy Event. For it ſeems impoſſible for a Perſon to die of 
any Diſtemper, while his Times of Sleep and Watching remain 
entire, and without any manner of Alteration. On this Sub- 
ject, Hippocrates, in his Progne/lics, thus pronounces: “As to 


© Sleep, it is beſt when conformable to natural Cuſtom, or when 


«© the Patient wakes by Day, and fleeps by Night; but if 
there be any Alteration in this reſpect, it is ſo much the 
«© worſe.” And 2 4þh, 2. he ſays, that when Sleep com- 
„ poſes a Delirium, it is a good Sign. 42 
As to Watching, of which we will now treat in particular, 
it is defin'd by Galen, ** An Extenſion of the Soul from its 
«© Original to all Parts of the Body, which ſometimes happens 
<< to be great and copious, at other times little and inconſider- 
able; becauſe the Soul is extended from its Original ſome- 
times for a long time together, and in an abundant. manner; 
«© at other times, for a Porter while, and more ſparingly, ” 
Hence then proceed much and little Watching ; But what we 
treat of at preſent is, a great and preternatural Extenſion and 
Effuſion of the Soul from its Original to all Parts of the Body, 
proceeding from a Dryneſs of the Brain, occafioned by hot and 
acrid Juices, or Exhalations ; as we are taught by Galen in 
many Places, particularly Lib. 3. de Loc. Aﬀett. and Com, 4. 
in Lib. de R. Y J. 4, And Com. in 77 . and Lib. 4. de 
2 ex. Pulſ. Cap. 4. and Lib. 3. de Lac. A ect. and in 
other Places, he tells us, that Watching is the proper Effect of 
Dryneß, as Sleep is of Humidity ; and that, as it is a Property 
of Heat bp proguce Deliriouſneſs, ſo it is of Dryneſs to be the 
Cauſe of Watching: Whence they who have their Brains affect- 


La 


ed at the ſame time with an Exceſs of Heat and Dryneſs, are 
at once both wakeful and delirious, as the fame Author obſerves; 
Lib. 4. de Præſag. ex Pull. Cap. 8. And in his Comment on 
3 rh 31, he fays, 
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From the Cauſes of Watchings, we ſhall now conſider what 
may be learnt for 8 their Event; and here, firſt, 
we ſhall ſpeak of Maichings, from which we may draw favour- 
able Prognoſtics : For though all Matchings are in themſelves 
bad, yet there are ſome which have a very good Signification ; 
and fuch are thoſe which precede good Criſes, and are accom- 
ied with Reſtlefsneſs, Anxiety, Delirium, Convulſions, 
ins, and other 8 _ as Galen, Lib. 3. de Cri 
bus, obſerves. e Watchings are perceivable in the In- 
creaſe or Height of the Diſeaſe, at which time it is uſual for 
the Patients to be almoſt perpetually waking, to be under great 
Diſorder, and to have the Fever more and more exaſperated, the 
nearer they to a Criſis, as we are told by Galen in 
4 Aph. 70. And the fame Author, Lib. 3. de Criſibus, pro- 
nounces Vatcbing with Signs of Concoction, in acute Diſeaſes, 
the F Criſis. Of ſuch Patients we read, 1 Prorr. 
132—135z 136. where it is ſaid, - They who on a ſudden 
% ¶eubo, for which ſome read buds], ſedate, compoſed] * 
cc very much diſorder'd, are wakeful, and bleed at the Noſe, 
tc are in ſome meaſure relieved on the ſiuth Day: '* And, Text. 
135. They who are affected with an Heavineſs of the Head, 
« and a Pain in its fore Part, with perpetual Watching, are 
ce ſubject to an 3 of Blood at the Noſe. And, Text. 
136. * Perpetual Watchings, with ſudden JaQations and In- 
4 quietude, ſignify an Hzmorrhage, and eſpecially if there has 
<< been any previous Diſcharge of that Nature. Again, Text, 
149. © An Horror, attended with critical Sweats, and return- 
«<< ing on the next Day, with unaccountable Matchings, por- 
cc tend, in my Opinion, an Hemorrhage. '* Once more, 
Coac. 110. Sudden Inquietudes with Matchings, and black 
«© and hard Stools, are ſometimes Forerunners of an Hemor- 
<< rhage. ”” Theſe then are the Matchings from which we may 
venture to predict the Recovery of the Patient, on the ſame 
Ground, as from Pains, Convulſions, Deliriums, and Anxie- 
ties preceding a Criſis, | $f 8 4 | 
Al Watchings, except thoſe before taken notice of, however 
cauſed or circumſtantiated, are bad ; for Watching dries the 
whole Body; and as Galen, 7 M. M. . 6. obſerves, is 
extremely prejudicial to ſuch as labour under a Dryneſs, and in- 
duces on „if it continues long, Convulſions, and a Con- 
ſumption. It is no Wonder, therefore, that, in burning Fevers, 
obſtinate and perpetual Watchings bring on mortal Convulſions, 
ſince in other Caſes they cauſe: violent Inflammations, and, in 
ſome Subjects, Fevers, eſpecially as Galen, Lib. 1. de Sanitat. 
tuenda, obſerves, in Infants, Watchings refrigerates the internal 
Viſcera, by reſolving their Heat. Agreeably to this, it is aſſert- 
ed by Hippocrates, 6 Epid. Sec. 4. 4 b. 12. In Watching, 
<« he ſays, the external Parts are evidently hotter, and the in- 
< ternal colder.” He there teaches us, alſo, that Watching 
igeſts and reſolves Bodies: Whence it is neceſſary, as Galen, 
Lib. 12. de MH. M. Cap. 8. infers, that by its _ Continu- 
ance, the Patient muſt be extremely weakened and exhauſted. 
We may add to this, that Watching foments and increaſes the 
Crudities of the Humours, as we are told by Galen, Com, 1. 
in Lib. de R. V. I. A. | | 
For the Reaſons aforeſaid, all Yatchings in acute Diſeaſes, 
are to be eſteemed bad; but the moſt 33 — thoſe which 
are ual, and which by inducing all t mptoms be- 
— — cannot but afford Yo juſt Crowds for prog- 
noſticating a fatal Event. It is, indeed, — for per- 
petual . Watchings to bring on Convulſions, and a Delirium; 
which effect by two different Ways and Means, one by 
drying and inflaming the Brain, and the other by an Oppletion 
ef that Part with an hot Humour; ſince all Watching, as we 
obſerved before, indicates either a V acuity and Exficcation of the 
Brain, or a Repletion of it with hot Humours, or an Inflam- 
mation of that Part. Convulſions and a Delirium from Fatch- 
ing, procured by this latter means, are not indeed abſolutely 
; for either by a Reſolution and Evacuation of the hot Hu- 
mour, or a Propulſion of it to ſome other Part, are ſome- 
times removed. With relation to this Subject, we Coac. 109. + 
46 That in Children under an acute Fever, Coſtiveneſs with 
Watching, much Crying and Striving, Alteration of Co- 
Jour, and great Redneſs, indicate Convulſions. But tho? 
Watchings with thoſe! Symptoms are not always mortal, they 
are, however, very much to be dreaded. Wherefore; Hippo- 
crates, 7 Aph. 18. juſtly pronounces Watchings, attended with 
Convulſidns and a Delirium, a bad Sign. Fs 
Canvulfions and a Delirium, attendant, or conſequent, on 
perpetual Matchings, and not cauſed by a Repletion of the 
Brain with hot Humours, are abſolutely mortal, in the ſame 


manner as Convulſions, ſupervening upon burning _ in- 
the 


dicate inevitable Deſtruction. Thus it was in the Caſe 
phrenetic Patient, who could not ſleep, and dy'd on the fourth 
Day, as is obſerved by Hippocrates, 3 Epid. Seft. 3. Err. 4. 
Watchings, with ſome other attendant Signs, as inous 


Vomitings, and Pain of the Head, portend a furious Delirium 


* 


Fi. Aga none, that conſtant and 
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and Death; agteeably to what we are told by the Author of 
1 Prorrbet. 10. A Pain of the Head, he ſays, attended with 
2 Vomitings, Matebingt, and Deafneſs, are ſoon ſuc- 
<6 ceeded by a Mania; as it was in the Inſtance of the phre- 
netic· Subject beſore- mentioned. „ : 
Watchings 


in acute Diſeaſes are deadly ; as they were in the Caſe of the 
phrenetic Perſon aforeſaid 3 and of the Wife of Dromeads, 
1 Epid. Seft. 3. Agr. 11. who continued without Sleep 
from the firſt to the fourth Day, and dy'd on the ſixth. 
Hippocrates, 1 Epid. Seb. 2. Stat. 3. informs us, that 
many, under burning Feyers, dy'd after perpetual Watchings : 
ence, in Progneft. he juſtly pronounces it ** a very bad Sign, 
«© when the Patient can neither ſleep by Day nor by Night; for 
either Pain, and great Anxiety, ora 4 are lignifiedby it. 
Watchings, attended with ſome mortal Sign, are abſolutely 


fatal, Here we ought attentively to conſider the Evacuations 


ä this 3 W rr Sleep; and, if theſe * all bad, 
as indicating a tomatical, u or depraved Exctetion 
of Nature, the} poetiad certain Death. 

Watchings, accompanied with Cold, copious and conſtant 
Sweating of the Head, are bad. With relation to this, we read 
Coac, 41. that © They who are affected with cold Sweats, 
a 2 and Viciſſitudes of Head and Cold, are in a bad 

c te, ” | 

Of no better Signification are Watchings, attended with other 
Excretions, which give no Relief to'the Patient, but are Signs 
of Crudity ; ſuch are aStillation, or Falling by Drops, of Blood 
from the Noſe, and virulent Vomitings. | 

Sometimes Watchings are ſucceeded by Evacuations, which, 
affording no Relief, are eſteemed very bad, prove injurious to 
to the Sick, and increaſe the Diſeaſe : Such a Conſequence in 
all Evacuations and Symptoms, under which, the Patient might 
reaſonably expect to be eaſed, is pernicious, as we ace taught 
by Galen, Com. im Prorrhet. and other Places, becauſe in acute 

iſeaſes, Excretions, or other Circumſtances, which uſe to re- 
lieve the Patient, if they anſwer no ſuch Purpoſe, are ſaid to 
be bad ; butif are ſo far from proving beneficial, that they 
render the Caſe of the Sick really worſe than it was before, 
they may ſafely be pronounced fatal. 

As pernicious Convulſions, furious Phrenſies, and Tremblings, 
are frequently the Conſequences of continual Matchings, ſo it 
ſometimes happens, that a mortal Coma ſucceeds them : For, 
as a long Sleep, after much Watching, which refreſhes the Sick, 
is a very good Sign, ſo a long Sleep, which is ſo far from re- 
freſhing, that the Patient rather finds himſelf fatigued and in- 
jured by it, muſt be of deadly Signification; agreeably to that 
of Hippocrates, 2 Aph. 2. © Sleep which compoſes a Delirium, 
« is good; and the preceding Aphoriſm, A Diſeaſe, in which 
ce Sleep creates Pain and Anxiety, proves mortal: But where 
Sleep helps and relieves the Patient. the Diſeaſe is not mortal. 

A Coma ſucceeding a perpetual Watching is generally fatal, 
as proceeding from a Refrigeration and Reſolution of the natu- 
ral Heat, which muſt be highly deſtruQive, as Galen, Com. in 4 
Aph. 67. obſerves; for Coldneſſes, he there ſays, which are con- 
ſequent upon hot and dry A ffections, are incurable. A Coma ſome- | 
times ſucceeds a Matching, or Want of Sleep, froma Reſolution of 
the Bile, and a dry Evaporation, which was the Cauſe of that 


Watching, the pituitous Humour ſtill remaining, which moiſtens 


and dilutes the Brain; and ſuch a Coma, with Signs of Con- 
coction, and the Strength not much injured, cannot be thought 
pernicious, © Proſper Alpinus de Preſag. Vit. & Mort, Æęrot. 


 FeBriLE Conyulsions, 


See VULNUs. | 
A Convulſion in a Fever, is always excited by ſome Injury |, 
done to the Brain, either by Vellications convey'd to it by the 
Nerves from the inferior Parts, or from an inordinate Appulſe, 
Transflux, or Egreſs, of the Liquid ſecreted in the Brain; which 
may ariſe from every Cauſe capable of exciting a Delirium, 
Coma, or obſtinate Watchin : And on this Account, there is 
a great Variety in the Etiology and Cure. | 
f it continues long, it "eaſily affects the entire nervous 
ſtem: Whence Fw Diſorders are excited. | YA 
If Convulſions ſucceed the Signs of an Inflammation of the 
Brain, they are generally fatal Symptoms. . og 5 
If a Diſcharge of thick Urine is ſucceeded by one of the 
aqueous and *** kind, and Convulſions immediately fol- 
low, it is the worſt of Symptoms. | 
If Convulſions ariſe in Fevers, after profuſe Evacuations, . 
they generally prove fatal ; as do thoſe, alſo, which are accom- 
panied by a perpetual Delirium. | 10 
In order to a Cure, the pda Cauſe is, firſt, to be in- 
veſtigated, and the affected Part muſt be diſcovered, whence 
the Convulfions primarily aroſe ; then Medicines are im- 
mediately to be apply'd, which are capable of correcting Acri- 
mony, of reſolving the impacted Matter, and * 
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the nervous 


Parts which are contracted. We are, thereſore, to attempt 


the Cure of Convulſions by diluting, relaxing, making Reyul- 
ſion, and lenify ing, never truſting to the ſpecious Grader 


of Antiſpaſmodics. a | 
But if the Head is found to be primarily affected, recourſe 
muſt be had to the Methods of Cure recommended above; in 


caſe of a Delirium, and Coma. Boerb. Apb. 
PrRoGNosTICs FROM CONVULSIONS: 


Convulfions, when alone, or attendant on other Diſorders; 
though always bad, yet ſometimes prove Indications for prog” 
noſticating a good Event; but oftener portend Death than Reco- 
very; of which fatal Tendency are thoſe excited in Fevers 
from a Dryneſs of the Nerves. Convulſions ſuddenly ſeizing 
the Patient in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, afford no certain 
Prognoſtic, They are much attendant, alſo, on Fevers, and 
indicate nothing of themſelves but a Multitude of Humours, 
without any Tokens of a Recovery, unleſs they are critical. 
But we ſhall treat more accurately of the Prognoſtics of Con- 
vulſiont, after we have firſt ſhewn what they are, with their 
Cauſes and Differences. ; | 
A Convulfion, in Greek cπ,uube, Spaſmus, according to Ga- 
en, de Sympt. Cauſ. Lib. 2. Cap. 2. is an involuntary Tenſion 
of the Ne and Muſcles, by which they are reduced to the 
ſame Poſture and Diſpoſition, as would happen to them from a 
natural and ſpontaneous Motion. And in the Definitiones Me- 
dicæ, aſcribed to the ſame Author, it is ſaid, that a Convulſion 
is an Affection incident to the Nerves and Muſcles, by which 
ſometimes the whole Body, ſometimes a Part of it, is diſtended. 
Hence, this Kind of Diſorder is by —— properly enough called 
a Tenſion, aud a Diſtenſion, tho ſome make a Diſtinction between 
a Conuulſion, or = and a Di/tenſion, from that Paſſage of 
Hippocrates, 4 Aph. 57.“ A Fever coming upon a Convulſion, or 
$ 55 enſion, [ Tij aun], removes the Diſorder. But Galen, in 
Comment, has removed this Difficulty, and very well ſtated 
the Caſe, where he tells us, that of the three different Kinds 
of Gonvulſions, what the Greeks call Tetanus, may more pro- 
perly be called a Diſtenſion, and not a Convulfion, if it were 
only, becauſe in ſuch a Diſorder the Parts appear not convulſed, 
but are equally diſtended both Ways; on which account prin- 
cipally it has the Name of Diftenfon. 

There is, alſo, a twofold Diſtinction of Convulſions, one 
permanent, and without conſpicuous Motion, of which there 
are three ſubordinate Kinds, one called by the Latins, Diftentio, 
by the Greeks, Tetanos, and by Celſus, particularly Rigor, in 
which Affection, the Neck, together with the reſt of the Body, 
remains immoveable, and inclined to neither Side, but erected 
in a right Angle to both. And this ſeems moſt properly to be 
what e calls Tetanos, a Diſtenſion, which differs from 
a Convulfion, in that, as we juſt ſaid from Galen, the Parts 
appear not to be convulſed. 

A ſecond Kind is called EMpRosTHOToONos, [ſee TETA- 
NUs] which is, when the Head, Neck, and reſt of the Body 
are contracted towards the Breaſt z on which account it is called 
Tentio ad anteriora, ** a Tenſion towards the anterior Parts. 

The third has the Name of Or1isTHoToNos, | ſee TeTaA- 
NUs] from the Greets; and by the Latins is expreſſed by 
Tenſio ad peſteriora, A Tenſion towards the poſterior Parts. 
Galen, in his Book of Medicinal Definitions, has comprehended 
theſe three Kinds of permanent Convulſions, in the following 
Words: Travellers, ſays he, who die of Cold on the Roads, 
„ are ſeized with ſuch Kinds of Rigors as the Greeks call 
% Emproſthatonss, Opiſibotonos, and Tetanos, becauſe under 
& ſuch Accidents the B dy is inflected ſometimes to the ante- 
&« rior, ſometimes to the poſterior Parts, ſometimes neither 
«© Way, but is diſtended in a ſtrait and immoveable Poſture. 

The other Kind of Convulfions is diſtinguiſhed by frequent 


and interrupted Motion ; and, therefore, called by Phyſicians, 


convulſiue Motions, or Convulſions, ex Materia non proportionata, 

as when they are excited by a Stimulation and Vellication of 

| Partay or a violent Straining, and Stretching of the 

ſame, as in the Diſeaſe which the Gree#s call ee or are 

cauſed by Conſent from a biting Senſation at the Mouth of the 

Stomach, or from ſome Injury received firſt by 
an 


This laſt Species of C:nwul/ions is not per ſe, in Strictneſs 


of Speech, called a Conwu//ion, but rather a convul/rve Motion : 


And this is either univerſal, as when the Brain is primarily affect- 
ed; or particular, from a Vellication of ſome particular Muſcle 
or Nerve, in the fame manner as a permanent or motionleſs 


Corvulfion, is called untverſal, when, from an Affection of 


the Brain, it ſeizes the whole Body ; and particular, when it 
affects only one Part; as, for Inſtance, in the Diſorder which 


ſome call 2 Cynicus, in which the Mouth is diſtorted, or 
rather the Parts of the Mouth are convulſed. 

As to the Parts which may labour under a Convulſion, or 
Dijten/ion, and the Place affected in Conuulfrons, Galen, de 
Loc. Afiel. Lib. 3. Cap. G. tells us, that all Parts of the Body 


| which ate fitted for Motion, may be convulled 3 for the Parts 


the Brain. 
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of the Body which are moved, are put in Motion by Help of 
the Nerves and Muſcles, which being convulſed, there is 3 
Depravation of that Motion, as it ha in a Grinding of 
the Teeth, which the Greeks call Try/mes, and is a Convulſcor 
of the Muſcles, as we are taught by Galen, de Loc. affer?. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 2. And in the ſame Treatiſe, Lib. 3. Cap. 6. 
-he teaches us from the convulſed Part to know, whether the 
ſpinal Marrow, or the Brain, or the Nerves, or which of them, 
are affected, in the following Words: ** When the whole 
«© Body is convulſed, all imagine ſuch a Part to be affected, 
& as, like the Trunk with re 75 to the Branches of a Tree, 
« js the common Trunk of all the Nerves, and not of a few 
<« only in one Patt, in nature of a Branch; as is the Caſe, 
«© when a Leg, or one of the Hands, happens to be convulſed, 
e where a Convulſion of the whole Member ſhews the Origi- 
cc nal of the Nerves diſtributed on it to be affected, from the 
„Example of a Branch of a Tree. But when the whole Body 
is affected, we muſt ſuppoſe the common Origin of all the 


| © Nexves below the Face, which anſwers in proportion to the 


4 Trunk of a Tree, to be affected, that is, the firſt Parts of 
& the ſpinal Marrow; for which Reaſon, the moſt experienced 
> Phyſicians adapt their Remedies to thoſe Parts, and take 
© no Notice of the Heart. But if, with the reſt of the 
« Body, the Face be, alſo, convulſed, we take care not 
* only of the Beginning of the ſpinal Marrow, but of the 
Brain itſelf. And, indeed, we often ſee the Lips, the Eyes, 
& the Skin of the Forehead, the whole Jaws, and the Root 
e of the Tongue, affected with Convulfions ; and, becauſe 
< we learn from Anatomy, that all theſe Parts are moved by 
«« Myſcles, which receive their Nerves from the Brain, we 
judge that to be affected whenever thoſe Parts are convulſed ; 
<< but when we ſee the other Parts of the Body labouring under 
% Convul/ions, while thoſe remain in a due Diſpoſition, we 
* conclude the Origin or Beginning of the ſpinal Marrow to be 
affected. | 
Having thus learnt to know the Part originally affected by 
the Part conyulſed, we proceed to inquire into the Cauſes of 
Convulfions ; and, firſt, of thoſe which are perpetual and per- 
manent without Motion. Convulfions, ſays Hippocrates, 6 Aph, 
9. are occaſioned either by Repletion, or 33 The 
ame is confirmed by Galen, Lib. 2. & 3. de Loc. Aﬀet?. & 
in 4. C 6. Lib, Aph. & Lib. de Trem. Palpit. & Convulſ. 
and in innumerable other Places; but eſpecially, Lib. 2. de 
Symptom. Cauſ. where he ſays, that “ a . { draws the 
<< Nerves and Muſcles into the ſame Poſture and Diſpoſition, 
< as that into which they were brought by the animal Force, 
% when in their natural State. Whether, therefore, voluntary 
«© Motions are performed by a Tenſion of the Muſcles at their 
«© Origin, or an Impletion of them by a flatuous Influx, the 
«© Effects are the ſame in a Convulfion, whether from a flatu- 
<« lent Spirit, which may be generated in the Veins, or a Mul- 
„ titude of other Diſorders, among which is a Phlegmon, 
© which may create a Tenſion. ”” And theſe are all compre- 
hended, according to Hit pocrates, under the two general Heads 
of Repletion and Inanition, of which the firſt takes place in a 
Phlegmon, and the other in burning and dry Fevers. And that 
immoderate Impletion and Inanition may either of them cauſe 
a Tenſion in nervous Bodies, we may learn from what happens 
to the tenſe Strings of muſical Inſtruments, which break when- 
ever thoſe Inſtruments be laid in a moiſt and humid, or a 
dry and duſty Room; and they are therefore relaxed, before laid 
aſide. This Generation of Convulſions is illuſtrated by Ga- 
len, Lib. 3. Cap. 6. in the following Words: If you 
obſerve nervous Bodies, particularly the Strings of an 
“ Harp, by an immoderate Diſtemperature of the Air, di- 
„ ſtended to ſuch a Degree as to break, you will eaſily 
«© imagine, that the ſame thing may happen to the Neryes 
« of Animals. But how are Strings, from an Aſſection 
of the Air, as when it is immoderately dry or moiſt, ſtręteh- 
ed in ſuch a manner as to break? The Humour, to anſwer, 
moiſtens them ſo as to raiſe them into a preternatural Tu- 
mor, which muſt of Neceſſity cauſe extraordinary - Tenſe- 
neſs ; on the other hand, as the Sun by drying Skins eontracts 
them, ſo Dryneſs draws and ſtretches Cords and Strings; and 
thus we obſerve Thongs of Leather, when dry'd by the Fire, 
reduced to a State of "I 'enſeneſs and Contraction. ; | 
To theſe two Cauſes of Convulſions, Galen, in Apb. 25. adds 
a third, which is, the Weakneſs of the nervous Parts; on 
which account Children, he ſays, are much ſubject to Convul- 
/iens, as well as from the crude Aliment with which they 


abound. rtf 1h | | 
The. nervous Parts often labour under a Repletion from a 


crude. Humour, by which they are convulſed, as we are told 
by Galen, de Sympt. Cauſ. Lib. 2. Cap. 2. Thus it is with 
hildren, who, abounding with crude Aliment, and having their 


nervous Parts not very ſtrong, are eaſily affected with Diſten- 
2 ſions, 


Pe 


atet tells us, 26. Hence, 2 Epid. Sed. 
us, 3 Apb. 25 p 


ſions, as Hippocr 
„ he adviſes, when Children * are with Convulfions 
excite a Fever, by which means that Diſorder, together with 
the Fever; is ſometimes removed in a late Manner, 
To this Head of Repletion may be reduced Convulſions from 
Humidneſs of the Air, as w | 
Boid, $248. a. that in a moiſt and cold Conſtitution of the Air, 
many Perſons, and eſpeciall Children, as 2 writes, 
were afflicted with Convulſions; and, alſo, e proceeding 
from an immoderate drinking of Wine. 
Sometimes, alſo, the nervous Parts are ſtretched and con- 
vulſed from their being imbued with Blood, or bilious Excre- 
ments, ſometimes from a Flatus, and frequently from a Phleg- 
mon, either immediately, or by Conſent of the nei ring 
Parts. After this manner are occaſioned Lenſions of the H ” 
hondria, which proceed from a violent Inflammation of 


crates, emptied, or evacuated, as well by a — Heat, as 


„ Convulſions and a a 
4 Nerves ; for as it is not convenient, that this Subſtance ſhould 
44 be diſſolved by an immoderate Heat, it is no leſs prejudicial 
« to them tobe refrigerated and contracted. For exceſſive Cold, 
affecting the Nerves, Muſcles, Tendons, and Ligaments, firſt 
cauſes an Inequality of the Skin, by repelling the Heat and Moi- 
ſture inwards ; then dries by expreſſing the finer Parts, com- 
preſſes, condenſes, hardens, and, by cloſing the interior Sinuſes 
and Bores, prevents DiMlation and Perſpiration, as well as Recep- 
tion of Aliment, ſo that the Parts remain rigid, hard, and diſ- 
' tended. To this Purpoſe we read, Cuac. 23, that „ a Rigor, 
« producing an 2 is mortal; and Galen, in his 
Book of medicinal Definitions, before quoted, ſays, that ** Tra- 
<< yellers oppreſſed with Cold, die of an Emproſthotonos, Opiſtbo- 
c tones, or Tetanos. b | 
lmqmmoderate Heat produces the ſame Effect, and much more 
_ eficaciouſly 3 for by diſſipating all the humid Subſtance of the 
Muſcles, and other nervous Bodies, it renders thoſe Parts ex- 
tremely dry d and parched ; whence they are diſtended and con- 
vulſed. Burning Fevers, therefore, which, like a Fire, dry 


the Nerves, uce a Diſtenſion and Corvulfion of the ſame ; 
and, as Galen, on 4 Apb. 66. teaches, induce Conwnlfrons of 
a pernicious Kind. the ſame manner mortal Phrenſies, 


by diſſolving the Subſtance of the Nerves with their immode- 
rate Heat, uſually end in Conwulfions, On the ſame account, 
all conſiderable feveriſh Eſtuations have the like Effect by Dry- 
ing, as we are aſſured by Galen, on Aph. 1 3. and the ſame 
Conſequence follows from conſtant Watchings, and all great 
and immoderate Evacuations and Purgations, as we learn from 
the ſame Author, on 2 4 ey: Aph. 9. And he calls 
all thoſe Dryneſſes, if may the rd, the Cauſes of Con- 
, de Loc, Aﬀet?. Lib. 3. Cap. 5. comprehending them 
all in the following Words: For fince a Convulſjon is occa- 
4% fioned either by Labour, Watching, Hunger, Solicitude, 
«or a dry and burning Fever, as we fee in Phrenſies, you may 
« juſtly impute the Cauſe to a Dryneſs and Inanition. 
Thus have we aſſigned the various Cauſes of perpetual and 
permanent Convulſions, and have reduced them under the gene- 
ral Heads of Repletion, and a Dryneſs, Evacuation, or Inanition, 
of the nervous Parts. But Convulfions attended with manifeſt 
Motion, ſuch as thoſe of the epileptic Kind, and thoſe they 
call convulſrve Motions, have other Cauſes. For ſometimes they 
proceed from a groſs and viſcid Humour obſtructing the Ven- 
tricles of the Brain ; which is the Cauſe of that univerſal Con- 
vulſion which the Greeks call Epalifia, and others Morbus Co- 
mitialis, according to Galen, oc. Mfect. Lib. 3: Cap. 7. 
where he tells us, that the Epilepſy is a Convulſion of all 
ec the Parts of the Body, not perpetual, as is obſerved in the 
«6 Emproſthatonss, and Tetanos, but incident at certain Inter- 
« yals; and this Cenuulſion is occaſioned when the Brain is pri- 
«« marily and in itſelf affected; whence, by Conſent of Parts, 
« we often obſerve Bodies to labour under Convulſions both 
6 general and partial. The ſame Author, de Loc. is an 
Lib. 5. Cap. G. has demonſtrated, that a Diſorder of the Mouth 
of the Stomach has not only occaſioned Convulſions, by com- 
municating the Injury to the Brain, the Origin of the Nerves, 
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but other very ſevere Symptoms 3 and, be tells us of a 
Crna, who, —. be was too intent on Teaching 
or Thinking, or faſted too long, or fell into a Paffion, was 
ſeized with a Fit of an Epilepſy, from a billous and acrid Juice 


vellicating the Mouth of the Stomach. And, in his Comment 


on 5 Apb. x. he ſpeaks of a young Man who was 
affected with an univerſal Convulfion, from an æruginous Hu- 
mour gnawing the Mouth. of the Stomach z and recovered not 


from his Fit, before he had diſcharged the zruginous Matter by 
Vomit. Again, in his Book of Yeneſt#ion againſt Eraſiftratus, 
he tells us, that Dioderus the Grammarian was affected with 
Convuljjons after long Faſting, 

A Gonvulfion, alſo, is occaſioned by much Straining and 
Retching, when the Stomach labours to expel ſome malignant 
and noxious Matter, in the ſame manner as a true Epilepſy is 
induced, while the 1 Faculty in the Brain makes Efforts 
to expel the groſs and viſcid Juices which obſtruct its Ventri- 
cles, and intercept the Paſſage of the animal Spirits thro' them. 
Hippocrates, therefore, had Reaſon to ſay, that Convul- 
ſons were produced from White Hellebore, by its pernicious 
Juices 7 and vellicating the Mouth of the Stomach, 
An —— of this fell within our own Obſervatipn, while we 
practiſed Medicine at Padua, in a young Man, who, by the 
Careleſaneſs of an Apothecary, wok ite inſtead of Black 
Hellebore. But many Inſtances may be given of ſuch as have 
been affected with convulſive Diſorders from ſome bilious, or 
zruginous Humour, or ſome poiſonous. Juice infeſting the Sto- 
mach, and vellicating its Mouth. | 

It appears, therefore, that an Injury done to the Mouth of 
the Stomach is, by Conſent of Parts, communicated to the 
Brain; whence Convulſions are excited. And not only the 
Mouth of the Stomach, but the Uterus, and this laſt, moſt 
of all, communicate, by Conſent, their Diſorders to the Brain 3 
whence hyſteric Women are often obſerved to be moleſted with 
Convulſions. Galen, de Loc, Afect. Lib, 6. Cap. 5. gives an 
Inſtance of this in a Widow, who was affected with Convulfions, 
from the Uterus being injured by a Retention of the Semen z 
and was freed from them by groſs, ſetid, ſeminal Excretions. 
Hence the Author of 1 Prorrhet. T. 129. ſays, that Women 
affected with Hyſterics, without a Fever, are ſubje& to 
6 Convulſions; as was the Caſe, for Inſtance, of Dorias. ” 

And not only from the Uterus, but from other Parts, by a 
poiſonous and highly pernicious Vapour aſcending to the Brain, 
may convulſive Diſorders be excited; in Proof of which, Ga- 
len, de Loc. Affict. Lib. 3. Cap. 7. gives Inſtances of two Boys 
affected with an anomalous Epilepſy. 

„Such, then, we may ſuppoſe, are the Cauſes not only ok way 
manent, but moveable Convulfions ; but Galen, Lib, 12. Meth, 
Med. Cap. ult. has comprehended in few Words the Cauſe 
of all Convulſions, and convulſive Motions, where he fays, the 
are occaſioned either by a Dryneſs, Repletion, a conſiderab 
Inflammation, a biting Humour, or nr, noe Cold. 

But we have —— we hope with ſufficient Accuracy, of 
the Cauſes of Convulſions; and proceed now to conſider the 
Signs from -which we may predi& their future Appearance, 
And here we read, Coac. 85. 157. that Deliriums increaſing 
ſenſibly. in Ferocity become at laſt outrageous, and porte 
Convulſions ; and a little after, T. 162. They who are af- 
© fefted with a Pain of the Head, and labour under a Catochus, 
« with a Conſtipation of the Belly, have a fierce Look, and a 
« florid Colour in the Face, are ſeized at laſt with an Opi/tho-. 
% tones.” That Convulfions ſhould ſucceed mortal Inflamma- 
tions of the Brain, is agreeable to Reaſon, ſince they are Signs 
of a mortal Phrenſy, under which it is proper and uſual for the 
Patient, as Galen fays in 1 Prorrhet. to be convulſed, and to 
die in Gonvulſions, The Author, alſo, of 1 Prorrbet. T. 28. 
tells us, That frequent Mutations in Phrenſies indicate Con- 
„ wwulfions, ” And, Coac. 171. we read, That an acute Pain 
in the Head, attended with a Torpor and Heavineſs, are 
«© uſually ſucceeded by Convulſions. And, ibid. T. 177. That 
%a Pain of the Head, with a ſmall Sweat, and a Conſtipa- 
„tion of the Belly, end in Convulſions. 

Theſe, then, are the prognoſtic Signs of Convulſiont, of which 
Signs only violent Pains of the Head, and a furious or out- 

geous Delirium are to be reckoned as certain, the other 
Marks not affording any ſure Grounds for Prediction. As for 
Children, we are old b Wo, and; in the 'Prognitics 
towards the End, that ** They become affected with Convul- 
„ fjens, if they labour under an high Fever, and are coſtive, 
a keful, frightful, much given to Crying, and change their 
Colour to pale, livid, or red; and theſe Symptoms are inci- 
«« dent to Children from their Birth to their ſeventh Vear. 


„ The Autho i to Proſper Alpinus, reads Puerperas with Fogſius, as rendered from X47 or, and not Puro: 
wa, ret — 9 bo found in all the Epidemics. * b 


with A/pinus, becauſe, as he ſays, no ſuch Directions concerning Children 


A 
= 


Children 


3 


Children more aavanced in Years, and full- grown Perſons are 
not ſo ſubject to Convulſions in Fevers, u at ſome very 
violent and dangerous Criſis, as is uſual under a Phrenſy. 


But we have ſaid enough on this Head, and ſhall now take 
into Conſideration the Progneftics from Convulſions which offer 


themſelves to our Examination, in order to the Prediction of 


Death, or Recovery in acute Diſeaſes, And here, firſt, we 
ſhall ſpeak a little of thoſe Convulfions which are not attended 
with a Fever. Convulſions of this Kind, which proceed from a 
Repletion of the nervous Parts with a crude Humour, are leſs 
dangerous than ſuch as are excited by a Dryneſs and Arefaction 
of . Nerves ; and Convulſions which owe their Original to a 
Repletion, are diſtinguiſhed from the others by their Suddenneſs. 
f the three diſtin Kinds of Conuulſiont, what they call the 
Tetanus is the moſt acute Diſorder, and often kills in three or 
four Days ; the Muſcles of the Jaws and the Gullet being con- 
yulſed in ſuch a manner, that Deglutition is entirely deſtroyed, 
and the Patient rendered incapable of being - nouriſhed with 
Food, or relieved with Medicines : But when the Diſeaſe is pro- 
trated to a greater Length, there are good Hopes of Recovery. 
What we have ſaid is the ſame with that of Hippocrates, 5 Aph. 
6. Whoever happen to be ſeized with a Tetanus, die in four 
Days ; but if they ſurvive that Term, recover. The Patient, 
in ſuch a Caſe, always meets with the beſt Relief from a ſuper- 
vening Fever ; for the febrile Heat conſumes the Humours 
which obſtruct the nervous Parts, On this Subject we find 


Galen diſcourſing, in 2 Aph. 26. where he ſays, I any Perſon . 
: 2 ſeixed with Cometen, they 


in Health happent to be | 
muſt of 5 be occafioned 7 a Plenitude. Now the Nerves 
ſuffer a Repletion from cold and viſcid Humours, by which, alſo, 
they are nouriſhed, ſo that they become convulſed : And this Diſ- 
order is remedied by a ſupervening Fever, which heats the cold, 
and attenuates and diſcuſſes the viſcous Humours, This is no 
more than a Comment on that of Hippocrates, 4 Aph. 57. 
before-quoted, Very juſtly, therefore, it is ſaid, 2 Ap. 26. 
that it 1s better for a Fever to come upon Convulſions, than Con- 
vulſions upon a Fever, And with good Reaſon does the ſame 
Author “, 2 Epid. Se. 5. adviſe exciting a Fever in Children 
for Convul/ions ; by which means, the crude and groſs Humours 
are heated, attenuated, and diſcuſſed, Hence the more violent 
the ſupervening Fever, and the more intenſe its attendant Ri- 
gor, the more effectually will it remove the Convulſions, Thus 
qualified is a Quartan, which is accompanied not only with an 
intenſe Degree of Coldneſs, but a moſt efficacious Heat; by 
virtue of which it gives Relicf under a great Diſeaſe, if we. 
may believe Hippecrates and Experience, for which we have 
good Reaſon; for this Kind of Fever is attended with a 
more effeQual Heat than other Fevers ; becauſe it has its Foun- 
dation in a more groſs and denſe terrene Matter ; as may be 
inferred from what we read 5 Aph. 70. where we are told by 
Hippocrates, that they who are ſeized with a 2 are not 
very ſubjett to Convulſions; and ſuch as are firſt taken with 
Convullions, are relieved by the coming -en of a Fever. Such is 
the good Effet of a Quartan, not only by its Heat, which 
effectually diſcuſſes the Repletion of the nervous Parts; but b 
the Intenſeneſs of its Cold, with which it ſhakes the Body ſo 
long till the Humour is by that Motion digeſted, or expelled 
ſrom the nervous Parts. A Fever, therefore, coming upon 
Convulſions, is good; becauſe it removes the Repletion by a Diſ- 
cuſſion. And this is further illuſtrated and confirmed by Hip- 
ocrates, in what he ſays of thoſe who are convulſed from 
runkenneſs, 5 Aph. 5. where we read, that if a Perſon who 
is drunk be taken ſuddenly ſpeechleſs,. be dies in Convulſions, une 
leſs a Fever ſeizes bim. 
And theſe are the Conunulfions from which we may hope a 
Event, eſpecially in Children; who, the more ſubject they are 
to Conwulfions, both on account of the crude Aliment with 
which they abound, and the Weakneſs of their nervous Parts, 
as Galen, on 3 Aph. 5 has it, the leſs are they in danger from 
ſuch Diſorders, and the more eaſily are they relieved from them 
by a te. Fever. Hence Convul/ions in Children la- 
bouring under Fevers, are not ſo much to be dreaded ; but in 
adult Perſons they are uſually pernicious, 
owing to a Dryneſs and RarefaQion of the nervous Parts by the 
febrile Heat, than which 7 f. more pernicious, in the 
Opinion of Galen; who, in his Meth. Mad. Lib. 12. Cap. 8. 
has theſe Words, with reſpect to a Cenvulſſon from Dryneſs: 
Me muſt know, he lays, that an Aﬀection of this Kind, if ever 
it be cured, requires Humctation. But it is extremely difficult to 
| be cured, or rather mcurable, if it be contratted by a Fever, and 
ſucceeds a Phrenſy of the mofi mortal Kind, For my part, I never 
knew, nor heard of any one cured, who. was convulſed in this 
manner. In Children, indeed, affected with feveriſh Diſorders, 
Convulſious are not fo bad, or ſo much to be dreaded, as we 


And 5 Aph. 1. that 


as they are generally 
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ſhall by-and-by demonſtrate more plainly, from 1 Epid. Seb. 2. 


but in all other Ages, Convulfions proceeding from Dryneſs are 
pernicious. For this Reaſon, Convulfions attending Fevers are 
to be dreaded. Whence Hippocrates might very juſtly ſay, that 
it is better for Fevers to ſucceed Mont, than for thoſe to 
come upon Fevers ; for if they are the Conſequence of Pur- 
gation, or any other conſiderable Evacuation, they are of the 
worſt Sort, becauſe all Evacuations dry the Body. In Con- 
firmation of this Doctrine, we are told, by the Author of 
1 Prorrhet. T. 145. that @ violent and copious Hemorrhage from 
the Noſe ſometimes induces Convulfions ; and, by Hippocrates 
5 Aph. 3. that Conuulfions or Hickups ſucceeding a copious Dif- 
charge of Blood by the Anus, are bad : And bid. 56. that Con- 
vulſions and a Lipothymy after a Flux of the Menſes, are bad. 
Again, 7 Aph. q. we read, that a Delirium or Convulſjons ſuc- 
ceeding an Hemorrhage, are bad. The ſame Poſition is more 
122 and expreſly aſſerted by Galen, in his Comment on 
ib. G. Aph. where he ſays, that Convulfions from an Evacua- 
tion are moſt acute and pernicious. To the ſame Purpoſe we 
read, 7 Aph. 13. that Convulſions, or a Tetanus, after violent 
burning Heats, are bad; and, ibid. Aph. 18. Convulſjons and a 
Delirium after Watchings, are bad. The Reaſon is, becauſe 
violent Heats, or burning Fevers, and immoderate Watchings, 
reſolve and evacuate the humid Parts. In the ſame manner, 
that is, by drying the Body, do immoderate Purgations produce 
pernicious Convulſions, according to 5 Aph. 4. where it is 
aſſerted, that Conyulſions or Heiss: ſucceeding an Hyperca- 
tharſis, (or 1 Purgation) are had. Moreover, we read, 
7 Abb. 25. that Conuulſions from a purging Draught are mortal. 
vulſions from (white) Hellebore are 
deadly, 


Having ſpoken hitherto of the Prognoſtics from what they 
call permanent, or perpetual Convulſions 5 we proceed to treat, 
in a few Words, of ſuch Convulſions as are occaſioned by a 
Straining, or Stimulation, while Nature attempts an Excuſſion 
of the groſs and viſcid Humours which obſtruct the Ventricles 
of the Brain, as in a Fit of the Epilepſy. Galen, in Lib. 

= ſays, that an Epilepſy is not a very acute nor dangerous 

iſeaſe; and juſtly, becauſe it belongs to the Lifts of chronic 
Diſeaſes ; and the Patients are often cer freed from it, 
eſpecially Children; according to that >horiſim of Hippocrates, 
2 Aph. 45. Very young Perſons ſubjec to an Epilepſy, are cured 
oy by Change in Age, Place, and Way of Living. And 
5 Aph. 7. we are told who are capable, and who are incapable 
of a Cure; where it is ſaid, ** An Epilepſy before the Age of 
« Puberty, admits of a Metaſtaſis (a Solution, fee ME T A- 
& $TASIS) ; but if it moleſts the Patient after twenty-five, it 
46 generally accompanies him to his Grave.“ And Galen, in 
his Treatiſe de Puero Epileptico, tells us, that he had cured 
ſeveral Children; and in his Book de Purg. Med. Fac. that in 
ſeveral others, who were not cured, he had prevented a Return 
of the Diſorder, * the proper Precautions of Purging and 
Phlebotomy in the Spring. ” 5 

As for other Kinds of Conwulfions, which are excited from 
Conſent of Parts, by ſome acrid Humour, or Poiſon, or from 
ſome poiſonous malignant Vapour, they are all curable, _ 
Of this Nature were the Convulfions under which the Gramma- 
rian before-mention'd labour'd, from bitter Bile z and the young 
Man, alſo, ſpoken of, who was moleſted with an æruginous 
Matter, gnawing and vellicating the Mouth of the Stomach, 
and was add: Conn the ſame by Vomiting. Examples may, 
alſo, be given, of Convulſions from malignant Vapours, remov'd, 
and perfectly cur'd; but we have, perhaps, faid enough, as to 
the — from Convulfions excited without a Fever; and 
ol therefore, proceed to ſpeak of ſuch as happen under acute 

evers. A | | 


Of the Signification of ConvuLstons in acute Fevers. 


All Convulfions which happen in the Beginning of Diſeaſes, 
indicate a Multitude of oo, by the nervous Parts labour- 


ing under a Repletion, which occaſions a Tenſion, or Convul- 


a. 


ſion. This Kind of Convulſion affords no ſure Grounds for 


Prognoſtication, but indicates, however, that the Diſeaſe is very 
ſevere, and not void of Danger; ſince all Diſorders, proceeding 
from a Multitude of crude Humours, are violent, and dangerous. 
Inſtances of this are many, in the Books of the Epidemics, of 
thoſe who. were reſtored to Health; particularly, the Woman 
who was three Months gone with -Child, and lay ill in the 
Strand; Pythion, who liv'd near the Temple of Tallus; the 
Man who lay ill in the Garden of Dealces; Cherion at Deme- 
retus ; and the morgſe Woman, who was ſeized with Convul- 
ſions, as it were, on a ſudden, on the firſt Day. In all theſe 
Caſes, except his who lodged in the Garden of Dealces, where 
a Crilis was indicated, Convalſions were Signs of a Multitude 


* The Paſſage here meant runs thus: 5 Ne rache Imtryinta!, dg veel. Where our Author. for Nes, reads rau i] and 


trantlates rop ve literally, Ipnem exerceamus ſex inuramu; ; but we have followed Feu. See the preceding Note. 


of 


ours, and had nothing in them of Certainty, with 
55 Prediction. In C — and Pythion, indeed, they 
were not ſo much to be dreaded, becauſe on the ninth Day at- 
tended with a Diſcharge of Urine, in which appeared ſome 
Signs of Concoction; but in the Caſe, excepted were cri- 
tical: For, as Galen ſays, in his Comment, ** the Delirium on 
«© the ninth e _> ſquinting of the Right Eye, were uſual 
« Incidents in a Criſis. 
S alſo, in Fevers which proceed from the Brain, 
affected by Conſent of Parts from a Diſorder in the Mouth of 
the Stomach, are-not to be feared, fince they may be remov'd 
by a Vomit. An Inſtance to this Purpoſe we find recorded by 
ippacrates, 5 Epid. T. 40. in the Son of Her mephilus, who 
« was ill eleven Days. His Diſorder was a Fever, and he 
<« took no Suſtenance : On the firſt Day he was delirious, but 
e recovered his Senſes at Night. The next Day he lay ſpeech- 
« leſs, under a Stertor, with his Eyes diſtorted, and was fever- 
« jſh; but by Intromiſſion of a Feather he vomited black 
„ Bile ; and, by means of a 1 1 had a plentiful Diſcharge 
© of ſtercoracevus Matters by Stoo W 
Convulſions, in ſuch Caſes, proceeding from the Uterus, are, 
alſo, eaſy to be cured ; according to that in 1 Prorrbet. 119. 
« Convulfions in hyſteric Women are eaſil removed z as in 
«© the Caſe of Dorcas.” [See a more juſt Tranſlation of this 


before. ] „ 
u lle, in Children affected with feveriſh Diſor- 
ders, as they are no Indications of any great Alteration from a 
healthy State, becauſe Children abound much with crude Ali- 
ment, and have, belides, weak Nerves, are not much to be 
dreaded. ** Children, ſays Galen, Com. in 1 Epid. becauſe of 
« the Weakneſs of their Nerves, are very ſubject to Convul- 
« fon. And the more eaſily they are liable to be convulſed 
on light Occaſions, the leſs is the Danger. It is no wonder, 
therefore, if Diſorders of this Kind are not ſo formidable in 
Children, even under Fevers, as in adult Perſons. To this 
Purpoſe is the Obſervation of Hippocrates, 1 Epid. Sect. 2. 
<< that many were at firſt ſeized with Convulfions, and a Fever, 
« eſpecially Children; the Fever was, alſo, ſucceeded by Con- 
* wulfions. Theſe Symptoms were generally of long Conti- 
«© nuance, and had no ill Conſequence, except in thoſe where 
« all other Signs were pernicious.” And the ſame is confirm'd 
by the Author of the Coac. T. 356. where he fays, that ?“ Con- 
« wulfions ſucceeding a Fever are mortal, but leaſt of all fo to 
% Children.” But if to Convulſions there ſucceeds a Fever, 
or, if there be a Fever already, an Exacerbation of the ſame, it 
is a good Sign, with reſpect to the Convulſions, provided they 
proceed from a Repletion of the nervous Parts. Hence we are 
told, Ceac. 358. “ that an acute Fever, coming upon Convul- 
« ſons, removes the Diſorder ; whether it is a new Fever, or an 
« Exacerbation of the old.” The fame Symptom is much al- 
leviated by a Diſcharge of much vitreous Urine, or what re- 
les Semen. ; 

in the Beginning of Fevers, if the Fever increaſes, 
uſually cauſe an Alleviation of the Rigor. Thus it was in the 
Caſe of Philiſtides, the Wife of Heraclides, 7 Epid. T. 130. 
« who, it is ſaid, was ſeized with a high Fever, and a Red- 
c neſs of the Face, without manifeſt auſe; ſoon after, on 
the ſame Day, ſhe was affected with a Rigor, and recovered 
% no Heat; then was convulſed in her Fingers and Toes; 
and, ſhortly after, her Heat was revived. On the ſecond 
Day ſhe had a new Fit of a Rigor, but recovered a little 
« more Heat than before; her — was leſs, and the ſu- 
«6 ning Convulfions were more moderate. 

2 — ſome Sorts of Convulſions in Fevers much 
alleviate, and even. remove the Diſeaſe z and theſe ought to be 
called critical, being occaſioned by a Tranſlation of the mor- 
bific Matter from the Veins to the Nerves and Muſcles ; and if 
they effect a Solution the firſt Days, they are critical and ſalutary, 
according to Coac. 157. where we read, ( that a Convulſion 
4 excited in a Fever removes it the firſt, ſecond, or third 
% Pay; but if it tranſgreſſes the Time in which it firſt began, 
ce and ceaſes not, it is a bad Sign. Cunvulſſons of this Nature 
are occaſioned, as we ſaid, by. a Metaſtaſis of the morbific 
Matter from the Veins to the nervous Parts; which Metaſtaſis, 
or Tranſlation, may poſſibly diminiſh, or even quite remove 
the Fever, the 2 excreted from the Veins, and no 

r left to putrefy in b pid We 
was - thus — wh we ſpoken of thoſe Kinds of Conuul/ions, 
which, though not properly good, for all-Convulfions in them- 
ſelves are bad, yet ſometimes happen to be ſalutary Prognoſtics. 
We come now to treat of thoſe which are univerſally bad and 
pernicious, and of deſtruQtive or fatal Signification. =, 

It is an Obſervation of Hippocrates, Lib. Prognoſt. that in 
acute Diſeaſes a Convulfion of the Feſtes and Pudenda is ſuc- 
ceeded by a violent Pain, or Death; and Conuulſions in acute 
Fevers are always of bad Signification to adult Perſons, but 
worſt of all in burning Fevers, as we are aſſur d by Galen, in 


- 


fion'd by Wounds, as Galen obſerves, Com. . 


P V R 
4 Abb. 66. becauſe theſe dry the Nerves like a Fire, and excite 


pernicious Convulfions. We have obſerv'd, that Convulfion 


s from 
a Dryneſs of the nervous Parts are not only difficult, but impoſ- 
ſible to be cur'd ; for 


which Reaſon, they muſt be always per- 
nicious in acute Fevers, as being octaſion'd by a Dryneſs of the 
Nerves, from a Conſumption of the humid by the igneous 
Heat of the Fever. Thus Galen, in 4 Aþpb. 35. tells us, that 
in burning Fevers, if the whole Body be dry'd, and a Con- 
vulfion of the Nerves happens to proceed from that Dryneſs, 
it is a very great Diſorder, and almoſt incurable, becauſe a 
long time is requir'd for removing the Dryneſs of the Nerves ; 
whereas the Violence of the Diſeaſe will not allow Time to 
Nature, but ſpeedily exhauſts the Strength, and deſtroys the 
Patient. | Hippocrates, therefore, had good Reaſon to ſay, 
that Convulſions and violent Pains about the Viſcera, in 
acute Fevers, are bad; but if attended with a Decay of 


the Strength, they ſhew Death to be very near. Hippocrates, 
4 Apb. 49. is very expreſs and elegant to this Purpoſe, when he 


ſays, In a not intermittent Fever, if the Lip, or Eyebrow, 
or Eye, or Noſe, be diſtorted, or the Patient cannot ſee, or 
hear, the Body being at the ſame time very weak ; which 
ever of theſe Symptoms appears, Death is at hand. Thus 
it happened, for nce, to the Wife of - Dromeades, 1 Epid. 
Sect. z. 2 105 1. who died ſuddenly in Convulfions which be- 
gan at t . c 

Convulſims in a Delirium are very dubious, but in Phrenſies 
are the moſt pernicious of all Symptoms, and indicate the f 
Approach of Death. Galen, as before obſerv'd, M. M. Lib, 


12. Cap. ult; ſays, he never knew or heard of any Perſon who 


recover'd in ſuch Circumſtances. Hippocrates, in his Deſcription 
of the Epidemic Conſtitution, 1 Epid. Se. 2. ſays, that 
thoſe who were affectad with "ſs, were 3 and mo- 
lefled with virulent Vomitings; and ſome of them died ſuddenly. 
And this he had an Opportunity of obſerving more exactly, in 
the. Caſe of the phrenetic Patient, 3 Evid. Seck. 3. Agr. 4. 
who on the ſecond Day, in the Morning, loft his 2 Jag a 
high Fever, fweated, without Intermiſſion of the Fever, was 45 
fetted with Palpitations in all Parts of bis Body, and at Night 
with Convullions. On the third Day all the Symptoms were ex- 
aſperated ; and on the fourth he dy'd. 

We have before demonſtrated, from Hippocrates and Galen, 
that it is a Property of mortal Phrenſies to end in Convulſions : 
For it is the Nature of a true Phrenſy to excite Conuulſiom a 
little before Death, the Nerves being dry'd by an Inflammation 
of the Brain: We have an Inſtance to this Purpoſe in the 
Maid-ſervant of Canon, 7 Epid. T. 98. who dy'd at the End of 
forty Days, and was ff eſs and conyuls'd for ſome Days 
before her Deceaſe, | 

Tremors ending in Convulfions, or Convulfions from Tremors, 
are affirm'd by Galen, on the Prorrhetics, to be mortal, 

Convulfions occaſion'd by Pains, or obſtinate Watching, in 


acute Fevers, are pernicious, 7 Aph. 18. and ſo are thoſe which 


proceed from profuſe Purgation, or immoderate Evacuations of 
any Kind, 5 Aph. 3, 4. 56. before quoted. The Reaſon is, 
becauſe all immoderate Evacuations dry the whole Body, and 
occalion a Conuulſian from a Dryneſs of the Nerves, which is 
of the worſt Sort, as we have obſerv'd. Hence Galen, Com. in 
7 Aph. ſays, that * a Conuulſion from an Evacuation is moſt 
«« acute and pernicious,” 

A Convulſion proceeding from an Inflammation of the Ileum 
is pernicious, 7 Aph. 10. | 

Convulfions from Wounds are, for the moſt part, mortal. 
Death is not the neceſſary Conſequence of all Conuul ions occa- 
Aph. though 
Hippocrates, 5 Aph.-2. pronounces them m They are, 
however, for the moſt part, deadly ; and we have many In- 
ſtances of it in the Epidemccs, particularly in Scamander, who 
was convulſed after a Section; another — a Wound with a 
Dart; the fair Daughter of Nireus from a Blow; a certain 
Pilot from a Fracture of the Finger; another from a Luxation 
of the Finger; who all died of Conuulſiont. Of Scamander, 
5 Epid. 8 is ſaid, that his Hip was ſphacelated, and the 
66 _ for a long time been diſlocated. The Operation 
Hof the great Section was performed upon him, and he was 
cut home to the Bone, and the Wound afterwards cauterized. 
«© Thetwelfth Day after the Section he began to be taken with 
«© Convulfions, which held him pretty ſtrongly ; he was con- 
<< yulſed from the Leg, on the infirm Side, up to the Ribs; and 
„ the Comuulſiom was communicated to the other Side; the 
6 was contracted and extended ; the other Limbs were 
„ moved, and his Jaws ſet, The Patient died in Convul 
<< on the eighth Day after he was firſt ſeized with them.“ In 
the ſecond Inſtance, ibid. T. 47. it is ſaid, „ that a certain 
«c Perſon received a Wound with a ſharp-pointed Dart, a little 
below the Neck behind, which appeared ſcarce worthy No- 
« tice; for it was not deep. But, not long after the Dart 
«© was taken out, the Patient felt himſelf diſtended, and drawn 

1. hh „backwards, 


ei backwards, like one ſeized with an Opi/thotonos 3 his Jaws 
e were under a Conſtriction, and if he received any Liquid 
% into his Mouth, and tried to ſwallow it, the ſame was diſ- 
«6, charged again at his Noſtrils, and he immediately grew worſe 
« and worſe in all other reſpects, and died on the ſecond Day.“ 
The tragical Story of the beautiful Virgin-daughter of Nireus 
is thus related: This. young Woman being about twenty 
« Years of Age, in playing and ſporting with one of her 
« female Friends and Companions, received a Blow from her 
«© with the Flat of the Hand, on the fore Part of the Head: 
© She was immediately taken with a Dimneſs of Sight, and her 
© Breath failed her; and when ſhe came home ſhe was imme- 
« diately ſcized with a high Fever, attended with a Pain of 
„ the Head, and a Redneſs about the Face. On the ſeventh 
% Day ſhe had a Diſcharge of above a Cyathus of fetid, red- 
„ iſh Pus by her Right Ear, and ſhe ſeemed to be better, and 
* eaſier; but the Fever increaſed again upon her, with a Cata- 
6 phora ; ſhe loſt her Voice; the Right Side of her Face was 
0 contracted; ſhe fetch'd her Breath with Difficulty ; labour'd 
«© under Convulſions and Tremblings, with an Impediment of 
© the Tongue, and a Stupor of the Eye; and died on the 
« ninth Day.” Again, ibid. T. 74. we have a pretty remark- 
able Caſe of a Pilot belonging to a great Ship, who cruſhed 
6 the fore Finger of his Right Hand, and the Bone below it, 
« with an 8 The Conſequence was, an Inſtammation, 
* Sphacelus, and a Fever; he had a gentle Purge adminiſter'd, 
« and his Heats and Pains were miſd and favourable. Some 


« Part of his Finger was ſeparated, aud after ſeven Days a 3 


© Jaudable Ichor was diſcharged from the Wound. Some time 
after he complained of an. Impediment in his Tongue, 
« whence an Opiſthotonos was predicted, and a Tendency to 
& that Diſorder further appeared firſt from a Conftriftion of 
& the Jaws, and afterwards by an Affixion of the ſame to the 
% Neck. On the third Day he was wholly convulſed, and 
© under a perfect Opiſthotonos, attended with a Sweat; and 
< on the ſixth Day from the Prediction he died.“ Much of 
the ſame Nature was the Caſe of Telephanes, the Son of Har- 
palus by his freed Woman, related 70d. T. 75. This young 
„% Man had his Thumb luxated towards the lower Parts, the 
„% Conſequence, of which was, an Inflammation, and Pain. 
„% When the Luxation was reduced, he went into the Field, 
de and at his Return had a Pain in his Loins ; he bathed, and 
© towards Night had a Conſtriétion of the Jaws, and was 
<« ſeized with an Opiſthotonos. A ſpumous Saliva made its 
c way through his'Teeth, with much Difficulty ; and on the 
„third Day he died.“ In the ſame manner one Tychon, ibid. 
T. 94. who received a Wound in his Breaſt by a Dart from an 


Engine, at the Siege of Datos, died ſuddenly, on the third Day, 


in Convulſions, From theſe Caſes it appears, that Convulſions 
from Wounds are generally mortal. 
| | Convulſions of the permanent Kind from draftic, or 
very ſtrong Cathartics, or poiſonous Medicines, are fatal. 
Thus Convulfions from Hellebore taken inwardly, are b 
Hippocrates | papa mortal, 5 Apb. 1. and, in general, 
Convulfions from any violent Cathartic are by the ſame Au- 
thor judged fatal, 7 Apb. 25. And he gives an Inſtance of 
the ſame, 5 Epid. T. 53. in a young Woman about twenty, 
„ who took a Medicine to procure Abortion ; after which ſhe 
« was taken with a Pain, and vomited much bilious, pale, and 
* porraceous Matter; and when ſhe drank was convulſed, and 
de bit her Tongue. On the fourth Day I ( Hippocrates) at- 
«« tended her, and obſerved her Tongue to be much ſwelled, 
. [pea] and black, and the White of her Eye to be red: 
„ The ſame Day, towards Night, ſhe died.“ In the ſame 
k, T. 85. he gives us a Relation of a young Man who died 
in Convulfcons, from ſwallowing a Serpent [See the Story under 
the Article 8 And 7 Epid. T. 20. we have an Ac- 
count of a Woman labouring under a Quinſey, who was con- 
vulſed on the fourth Day, and died on the fifth or ſixth, - 
\ Theſe, then, are the mortal Convulſſons obſerved in acute 
Diſeaſes; and the. moſt pernicious of them all, as we have ob- 
ſerved, are thoſe which happen in acute and burning Fevers, 
eſpecially when conſequent upon a Phrenſy; and that Convul- 
fans from Wounds are very much to be dreaded, we have 
proved, from Caſes related out of erates, It remains to 
give ſome Marks or Signs by which we may know whether 
thoſe Kinds of Convulfions, Which in the Beginning of acute 
Diſeaſes are neceſſarily owing to a Repletion of the nervous 
Parts, or at any other time of the fame acute Diſeaſes, are by 
the ſame Cauſe in any manner whatſoever excited, are ſalutary 
or pernicious. For our Satisfaction in this Point, we are taught 
to form a Judgment of ſuch Convulfions from the Signs which 
precede, accompany, or follow them: And here we ought to 
have & principal Regard to the Signs of Concoction, and Cru- 
dity: For when Convulfions appear under an abſolutely crude 


ap 
State of the Diſeaſe, they always threaten à bad Event. And, 
ipdeed, thoſe Kinds of Convulfions, when pernicious, never uſe 


PYR 
to appear alone, but attended with other pernicious Signs. 
Thus it was in the Caſes of the Wife of Philinus, the Wite ot 
Dromeades, Philiſtes, the phrenetic Perſon, and the Woman of 
Cyzicus, related in the firſt and third Books of the Epidemies ; 
to all which Perſons theſe Convulfions proved fatal. In the Wife 
of Philinus, 1 Epid. $4. 4. Agr. 4. theſe Convulfons appear'd 
on the eighth Day in great abundance, attended with Pain, and 
a high Delirium. The Convulfions continued upon her the ninth 
Day ; on the eleventh Day, after being convulſed, ſhe voided 
ap Plenty of white, thick, turbid Urine, which depoſited no 

ediment; and theſe concomitant and ſubſequent Signs were, 
no doubt, to be eſteemed mortal. Much of the ſame Nature 
was the Caſe of the Wife of Dromeades, 1 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 
11. for on the fixth Day, in the Morning, ſhe was ſeized 
© with a new Rigor, but ſoon recovered Heat; ſweat in all 
« Parts of her Body; was cold in her extreme Parts, and de- 
„ Frious ; her Reſpiration was great (full), and at long Inter- 
„ vals [pair See Ax As]; and ſoon after ſhe died ſuddenly 
* in Convulſons, which began at the Head.“ The Signs pre- 
ceding, it muſt be fer ike are related, _—_ others, to be 
an Evacuation of thin, oleous Urine, and a ſmall Diſtillation of 
Blood from the Noſe; which, with the others before-mention'd, 
portended nothing but Death, The ſame Judgment was to be 
form'd from a Penfian of the Hypochondria in Philiſtes, 3 
Epid. Sect. 2. Egr. 4. who died on the fifth Day; for his 
Convulſions were preceded by an Inflammation of the Dia- 
phragm, with other very bad Signs. In the phrenetic Patient, 
Epid. Sea. 3. Agr. 4. beſides what we have before proved 
out of Galen, that all Convulfions are deſtructive, his Convul- 
ſions were, moreover, attended with other mortal Signs; ſuch 
as, on the firſt Day, virulent Vomitings, a Fever with a Hor- 
ror ; a copious, conſtant, and univerſal Sweat; and a high De- 
lirium : On the ſecond Day a Lofs of Voice; a high Fever; 
Sweating, without any Remiſſion of the Fever; and Palpitations 
in all Parts of the Body: Theſe, among others, were the per- 
nicious Signs which preceded thoſe fatal Convul/ions, which ſeiz d 
him the ſame Night, and were ſure Prognoſtics of his Death, 
which happened on the fourth Day. Thus, alſo, the Woman 
of Cyzicus, who was taken with Convu!fions on the fourteenth 
Day, had them accompanied with a Coldneſs of the extreme 
Parts, and a Delirium, which never went off, in an abſolutely 
crude State of the Diſeaſe. 

Thus much we think proper to be ſaid of Convulfrons, with 
reſpe to their Prognoſtics ; and under them ſome may, per- 
haps, think, that we ſhould have comprehended the Singultus, 
or Hiccough, which is a Species of -Convul/ions : But ſince the 
Hiccough is a very particular Convulſion, affecting only the 
Stomach, we have choſen to treat of it apart, under its proper 
Article ; and the rather, becauſe Ra oy has written of the 
fame as diſtin from Convnlſiens. Proſper Alpinus de Preſag. 
Vit. & Mort. | | 


- FEBRILE SWEATS. 


A Sweat in the Beginning of an acute Fever, whoſe Cauſe is 
ſomewhat obſtinate, ariſes from a lax Debility of the extreme 
Veſſels, a vehement Circulation of the Blood, and a ready 
Separation of the aqueous Particles from the other Principles of 
the Blood. 

If it perſeveres, it deprives the Blood of its diluting Fluid, 
inſpiſſates the Remainder, and cauſes fatal Obſtructions, it being 
afterwards almoſt impoſſible to dilute,” or reſolve the Blood: 
Hence almoſt every kind of acute Diſeaſe may be produced. 

Theſe Sweats are, therefore, always to be reftrained in 
the Beginning, unleſs it is certain that the Matter, which ex- 
cites the Diſeaſe, is ſufficiently thin to be carried off, together 
with the firſt Sweats. | | | | | 

Sweat is check'd by riſing out of Bed, and ſitting up; by 
avoiding too many Integuments; by admitting the cool Air; 
by abſtaining from warm and heating Medicines ; by 
copious Draughts of mild, ſoft, and cool Liquors ; that the 
Loſs of what is diſſipated may be quickly repair'd ; and by 
checking the Violence of the Circulation. * 

ProGnosTICs IN ACUTE DISTEMPERS FROM SWEAT, 


As the Criſis of acute Diſeaſes often turns upon Sweats, the 
ſties which may be formed from them, with reſpec to 
the Fate of the Patient, deſerve to be carefully conſidered. 
For this End, therefore, we ſhall firſt explain the Nature of 
Sweat, with its Differences ; and, alſo, its Cauſes; that we 
may underſtand how it is generated. | : 
e ſay, then, a Perſon ſwears, when he excretes through 
the Pores of the Skin a Humour which is actually moiſt ; to 
diſtinguiſh it from Perfpirations, or Exhalations, which paſs 
through the fame Pores, and are called, by Phyſicians, Inſen- 
fible Evacuations ; becauſe they are imperceptible to the Senſes. 
Whence it follows, that Sweat is a particular Sort of ſenſible 
Evacuation made through the Pores or Paſſages of the Skin. 4 


PYR 


As to the Differences of Stveats, they are of ſeveral Kinds: 
Some are taken from their Sub/fance ; in which reſpect they 
are ſometimes thick and viſcid, ſometimes thin, and without 
any Viſcidity : They differ, alſo, in Figure ; for ſome, as we 
are aſſured by Hippocrates, Lib. — appear like Millet; 
others are in the Form of Drops. There is a Diſtinction ob- 
ſerv'd in their Colour ; for ſome are yellow, others green; and, 
beſides, they muſt of Neceſſity aſſume the Colour of the Hu- 
mour from which hey are excreted through the Skin. There is 
ſome Difference, al 
are all, as Galen ſays, Lib. 10. Simpl. Cap. de Sudore, more or 
leſs ſalt and bitterifh, as are the Humours whence they are eva- 
cuated. They differ in Smell, ſince ſome are fetid, others not 
in Quantity, ſome are copiouſly effuſed, others are ſparingly 
excreted, or vaniſh immediately after their Appearance. Again, 
as to their active Qualities, they are either hot, or cold, or of 
a middle Temperament ; and they have their Differences, alſo, 
with reſpect to the Times in which they appear; for ſome are 
obſerved in the Beginning of a Diſeaſe, ſome at its Height, and 
others at its Decline: And with regard to the Times of their 
Duration, ſome are continual, others are obſerved at Intervals ; 
ſome Sweats, again, appear with Signs of Concoction; others 
with Signs of Crudity : Some are critical, and determine the 
Fate of the Patient ; others ſymptomatical, as appearing only 
after the manner of Symptoms: And ſome are periodical ; as 
thoſe which are obſerved in Tertian and Quartan Fevers. And 
theſe are all the Differences of Sweats which we ſhall obſerve at 

reſent. | - 

b In treating of the Generation of Sweats, we are to conſider 
the Matter of which they conſiſt, and the efficient Cauſe of 
them. The Matter of Sweat and Ur:ne is the ſame, as Galen 
ſays, Lib. 10. Simpl. Cap. de Sudor. and in ſound Perſons is the 
Liquid they receive by the Mouth, only more elaborate, as 
having paſſed through all the Ducts, from the internal Parts to 
the Skin. Hence it appears to be the thinner Part of the Ali- 
ment, which they call the ſerous Humour, or Ichor, but what 
has acquired ſomewhat of a bilious Subſtance ; and by its 'Thin- 


neſs is capable of being eliminated from the Body through the 


Pores of the Skin; as a thick Humour, by a like Reaſon, ſeems 
indiſpoſed for the Generation of Sweat. Such, then, is the 
Matter of Sweat in healthy Perſons ; and hence it follows, 
that they who eat and drink plentifully, ſweat copiouſſy; as do, 
alſo, plethoric Bodies, which have wide Pores, and ſuch as have 
a moiſt Liver and Spleen. Hence it is ſaid, by Hippocrates, 4 
Aph. 41. that copious nocturnal Sweats, without manifeſt Cauſe, 
indicate the Body ta be too rw hn fed ; if this be not the Caſe, 
you may be aſſured that the Body requires Evacuation, 'The 
Matter of Sweat, then, in healthy*Perſons, is either the thin- 
ner Part of the humid Aliment, as was ſaid before; or a re- 
dundant Humour in the Body. In Valetudinarians, or ſick 
Perſons, it ſometimes conſiſts of Seroſities generated from too 
humid an Aliment, as may be obſerved in thoſe who have 
tranſgreſſed the Laws of Temperance ; but moſt frequently 
from a Redundance- of too thin Humours, as Blood, yellow 
Bile, and, alſo, from a cold pituitous Humour, Hence it is 
ſaid by Galen, Lib. 3. de Criſibus, Cap. 3. that Sweats are pro- 
per to all Fevers, eſpecially to burning Fevers ; and that Semi- 
tertians, Quotidians, and Quartans, form their Criſes by them ; 
that they are a conſiderable Relief under exceſſive Heats, In- 
flammations, Parotides, Lethargies, and all other Cephalic 
Affections; and that all Humours, whether cold or hot, with a 
proper Degree of Thinneſs, may excite a Sweat, or diſchar 

themſelves in Sweat ; but, moſt of all, putrid Humours . 
Vent this way, as being the thinneſt, and moſt fluid. Some- 
times it happens, though only in malignant and dangerous Diſ- 
orders, that the alimental Humidities of the ſolid Parts, which 
Phyſicians call the natural Humid, by which the natural Heat is 
maintained, being colliquated and diſcuſſed, paſs through the 
Pores of the Skin in the Form of Sweat. 98 
Ihe efficient Cauſe of Sweat is Heat, either natural or pre- 
ternatural, exiſting in the Body ; for it is Heat which attenu- 
ates the Humour, and conveys it to the Skin : For Bodies, 
when they are heated, fall into a Sweat. Hence it is that in 
continual Fevers, under that extraordinary Degree of Heat 
which ſucceeds a Rigor, there is uſually an Eruption of Seat: 
For while the Body is under a Rigor, the Heat retires to the 
inward Parts; but afterwards, if it be ſtrong enough, breaks 
forth, and, diffuſing itſelf through the moos extenuates the 
Humours; and, being reſolved almoſt into Vapours, conveys 
them, with itſelf, to the Skin, and there cauſes a Sweat, Hip- 
pocrates, in his Book of Pregnoſtics, ſays, Some Sweats are 
orcafioned by a Faintneſs or Feebleneſs of the Body ; others by the 
Vio n From the firſt Cauſe is produced 
not ſimp fo weat, but a ſmall Deſudation, or rather a kind 
of dewy Moiſture, which the Greeks call #gidporrs Nr 
ſee that Word) and the Latins Deſudatio, over all the Body, 
as we are taught by Galen on the Prorrhetica ; or only on the 


o, to be made in their Taſte, though they 


Head and Thorax, and indicates the Imbecillity of the retentive 

aculty, or the Redundance of Humours in the ſweating Parts, 
Deſudations (in the Senſe before implied) are occaſioned by the 
Violence of an Inflammation reſſing or reſolving Natuwe ; 
or becauſe the thinner Part of the Humidities which are rarefied 
by the 1 ſettles on the Skin : Wherefore Sweat is 
generated by Heat, changing into Vapour the thin Humour 
which is the Serum or Ichor of the Blood, proceeding from the 
Humidities of the Meat and Drink, or rarefying the Blood, 
Bile, or Phlegm, and raiſing them into Vapours. In Fevers, 
which the Gregks call Elodes, and we Sweating Fevers, Sweat 
is a ah r Symptom; for in this Caſe the ſuppreſſed Humour is, 
by the iolence of the Heat kindled in the inward Parts, re- 
ſolved into a continual Exhalation and Sweat. But Deſuda- 
tions, which are, according to Galen, ſmall Sweats, or Moiſt- 
neſſes, of no Signification or Benefit, affecting the whole Body, 
or rather the ſuperior Parts, are to be aſcribed to another 
Cauſe, as we obſerv'd, proceeding, as Hippocrates ſays, from a 
Faintneſs or Reſolution of the Body, or the Violence of an 
Inflammation; or, according to Galen, from a Reſolution of 
the retentive Faculty, occaſioning a Deſudation not only of the 
redundant excrementitious Humour, but of the alimentar 
Portion appropriated to the ſolid Parts, Theſe Things premiſed, 
concerning the Nature and Cauſes of Sweat, we proceed to the 
Prognoſtics which may be formed from them. | 


Of good and ſalutary Swe ATs, progneflicating Recovery, 


It often fortunately happens, that Perſons under acute Diſ- 
eaſes are freed from them by a profuſe and critical Eruption of 


* Sweat ; and with good Reaſon, ſince, as Galen, in Lib. Art. 


Med. obſerves, the whole Body is evacuated by ſweating. 
Sweats of this beneficial Sort are diſtinguiſhed from the con- 
trary, by the following Properties or Characters. 

irſt, Theſe ſalutary Sweats appear when the Diſeaſe is con- 
cocted, and are attended with Signs of Concoction; as we are 
taught by Galen, Lib. 1. de Crijiu, Cap. 7. where he writes, 
that Sweats effecting a happy Criſis, happen not in the Begin- 
ning, but in the Increaſe, or at the Height of a Diſeaſe, when 
Nature has either made a perfect Concoction, or has done Part 
of her Work, and proceeds in the reſt with Vigour and Suc- 
ceſs, This, then, is one conſiderable Character of a good 
Stweat, without which Sweats are ſo far from being ſerviceable, 
that they portend a long Diſeaſe, much Pain and Anxiety, 
Relapſes, and either no Criſis at all, or a fatal one; according 
to the „ e of Hippocrates, 1 Epid. Sed. 2. Sweats, 
then, appearing after Concoction, are Signs of a ſpeedy Criſis, 
and ſafe Recovery; but in a crude and unconcocted State, hoy 
00 either that the Diſeaſe will be converted into an Abſce 
of a bad Kind; or that the Criſis will be fruſtrated; or that t! 
Diſeaſe will be very painful and lingering, or mortal z or elſe it 
foreſhews a Relapſe. A neceſſary Mark, then, of a ſalutary 
Sweat is, that it appear after Signs of Concoction. 

Secondly, A good Sweat muſt make its Eruption on ſome 
critical Day. On this Subject we find Hippoerates, 4 Apb. 36. 
thus pronouncing: Good Sweats in Perſtos labouring under a 
Fever, he ſays, are thoſe which appear on the third, fifth, ſe- 
venth, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, ſeventeenth, twenty-firſt, 
twenty-ſeventh, and thirty-fourth Days; for theſe Sweats are cri» 
tical : But thoſe which break out at other times, ſignify that the 
Diſeaſe will be painful and tedious, and the Patient ſuljecl to 
Relapſes. Galen, in his Comment on this Place, ſays, that the 
fourth Day was either omitted by Hippocrates becauſe there are 
ſeveral Diſeaſes, of a very acute Nature, which have their Fits 
or Paroxyſms on odd Days, and their Criſes at the ſame time 


with their Fits; or that the fourth Day was omitted by the 


Negligence of ſome "Tranſcriber ; But, for our Part, we have 
often admired the divine Hippocrates on this Head, ſince we have 
rarely obſerved Sweats of a very good Kind appearing on the 
fourth Day. "261 | 

A third Character of a Sweat is, its ſucceeding ſome 
critical Rigor : For when Nature has ſucceeded in ber Efforts 
to expel the thin and ſharp Humours out of the Veins into the 
ſuperficial Parts, it occafions a vehement Rigor from a Dilper- 
ſion of the ſame Humours over the ſenſible Parts, and vellica- 
ting them, as we are taught by Galen, Lib. de Rigor. Cenvulſ. 
& Palpit. together with a Refrigeration of the extreme Parts ; 
the Conſequence of which violent Rigor and Coldneſs, when 
Nature is ſtrong and vigorous, is, the exciting an acute and 
high Fever, by the breaking forth of the Heat, which, alſo, 
attenuates and rareſies thoſe Humours, and reſolves them into a 
copious Sweat, As an Inſtance to this Purpoſe, Hippocrates, 
I 522 Seck. 2. Mgr. 6b. obſerves a very good Kind of Sweat 
ſucceeding a Rigor in the Caſe of Cleonaftides. He was ſeized, 
he ſays, with a Rigor, had a high Fever, and fell into a copious 
Sweat ; the Conſequence. of which was, a perſect and ſalutary 
Criſis. This is further confirmed in the Caſe of the fic 
Woman in the Strand, ibid, Egr. 13. of whom he ſays, 72 

I ; Ine 
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the eleventh Day ſhe had a new Fit of a Rigor, Succeeded by 4 
high Fever ; on the fourteenth ſhe fell into a Sweat, which 
proved critical, and removed the Fever. Another Inſtance we 
ve in Cherion, 3 Epid: Sell. 2. Agr. 5. who en the ſeven- 
tetnth Day had a new Fit of a Rigor ; had a high Fever 5 fell 
"into a Sweat ; underwent a Criſis; and was freed from his 
Fever. Tt is on this Account that we are told by Hippocrates, 
4 Aph. 58. that a Rigor coming upon a burning Fever cauſes a 
Solution of the Diſorder ; becauſe, ſays Galen, ſuch Rigors are 
ſucceeded by Seats, or Tome other good Evacuations. A 
$1veat, then, following a Rigor, is a very good Sign; and there- 
fore Galen, Lib. 3. de Criſibus, Cap. 3. Tays, that thoſe who are 
ſeized with a Rigor ſweat very well; and Com. 1. in Prorrhet. 
| that Sweats ſucceeding a Rigor are good, if they appear with 
Signs of Concoftion. And, as a further Confirmation, it is ob- 
ſerved by Hippocrates, 1 Epid. Sei. 2. Stat. 3. that the greateſt 
Part of thoſe who lay fick (at that Seaſon), 'were ſeized with a 
Rigor about the Tiine of the Criſis, and eſpeciall thoſe who had 
no bien affectad with tn Hemorrhage from the Noſe ; theſe latter 
had, ” 4% a Return of the Rigor with a Sweat. 

A fourth Qualification of a good Sweat is, that it be co- 
pious, hot, and break forth from all Parts of the Body : Thele 
are Marks which ſhew the Firmneſs and Strength of the Fa- 
culty, in equally diffuſing the Heat over all Parts of the Body, 
and reſolving the ſuperfluous Humours with equal Efficacy on 
every Side into a Sweat, which it were impoſſible for it to effect 
if it were either very weak, or were contending with a mali- 
gnant Diſeaſe; in which Caſes the Evacuations of that Kind 
would be unequal, in ſome Parts much in Quantity, in others 
little, or, perhaps, nothing. The beſt Kinds of Sweats, then, 
you ſee, are hot, copious, and univerſal ; whereas thoſe which 
appear only on the Head or Thorax, or on all Parts of the 
Body, but little in Quantity, or cold, are eſteemed very bad 
and pernicious ; as we ſhall ſhew hereaſter. The Truth of this 
Obſervation is confirmed by wn 22) ap in many Inſtances in 
the Epidemics; particularly, 3 Epid. Set. 3. Agr. b. in the 
Caſe of Pericles, of whom he writes, that on the fourth Day, 
« about Noon, a hot and copious Sweat broke forth over all his 
« Body, he had a Criſis, and was freed from his Fever without 
« any Relapſe.” And ibid. Agr. 10. in Nicodemus, . who 
« on the four-and-twentieth Day fell into a profuſe and hot 
„ Sweat, which was univerſal, and proved critical, in the Re- 
„ moval of the Fever.” And of the moroſe Woman, ibid. 
gr. 11. we read, that on the third Day, towards Night, 
de there was a plentiful Effuſion of hot Sweat thrbughout all 
« Parts of the y 3 ſhe was freed from the Fever, and fell 
« afleep.” Once more it is related of the Virgin of Lariſſa, 
ibid. gr. 12. that after a Horror ſhe fell into a hot and 
« plentiful Sweat over all her Body, underwent a Criſis, and 
vc was freed from her Fever.“ 

Fifthly, It is an additional Mark of a very good Stweat, that 
it be not only univerſal, copious, and hot, but diſcharges itſelf in 
Drops and Va urs. Lib. rg | 

Laſtly, A ſingular Mark and Character of the beſt and moſt 
ſalutary Sweat, given by Hippocrates, in the Book juſt quoted, 
is, that it effects an entire Solution of the Fever, or wholly frees 
the Patient from it, For this Reaſon, he always, in his Epi- 
demics, gives it as a diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtic of a critical and 
moſt beneficial Sweat, that the Patient is, by means thereof, 
drvp&, free from a Fever;“ or 4Tvp&- expidn, © that he had 
« a Criſis with the Removal of his Fever;“ or i/pociy are, 
« his Fever went off with a Sweat.” Thoſe Swed?s, alſo, 
according to Hippocrates, Prognoft. juſtly deſerve the Name of 
ſalutary, which, by their free and plentiful Effuſion in all Parts 
of the Body, though they do not entirely remove the Fever, 
are, yet, the Cauſe that the Patient can more eaſily ſupport him- 
ſelf under it ; ſince they alleviate the Diſeaſe, and diminiſh the 
Symptoms. But theſe Sweats differ from thole of the beſt Kind, 
in not effecting a perfect Criſis, though they are Prognoſtics of 
Recovery at a longer Diſtance of time. Sweats of this Kind 
were often obſerved By Hippocrates, particularly of him who la 
ill in the Garden of Dealces, 3 Epid. Set. 1. Agr. 3. in whoſe 
Caſe it is related, ** that on the ſeventeenth Day his extreme 
% Parts were cold; they covered him with Clothes; he had a 
« high Fever; ſweated over all his Body; found ſome Relief, 
25 had the freer Uſe of his Reaſon; but the Fever did not 
4e leave him, and he had a Thirſt. On the twentieth Day he 
©« ſlept; had the perſect Uſe of his Reaſon ; had an Eruption 
« of Sweat; was without a Fever, or Thirſt ;'* which, how- 
ever, return'd upon him ; and it was the fortigth Day, when, 
after frequent Evacuations of white pituitous Matters by Stool, 
— 5 into a profuſe and univerſal Stucat, and had a perfect 

riſis. 

Thus we have given you the Marks or Characters of the beſt 
Kinds of Sweat, and ſuch as are critical, which you will find 
comprehended by Flippecrates, in his Book of Progneftics, in the 
following Words: In all acute Diſeaſes the beſt Sweats are 


**. ſuch as happen on a critical Day, and entirely remove the 
% Fever. are good, alſo, which ariſe over all the Body, 
and render the Diſcaſe more tolerable to the Patient; but 
«© thoſe which produce no ſuch Effect, are of no Service.” 
And good Sweats are not only/ known by theſe Marks in them- 
ſelves, but by the Attendance of other good Signs, as a good 
Hemorrhage, or ſome other ſalutary Evacuation ; and, alſo, as 
we ſaid, by the Patient's finding himſelf in ſome meaſure re- 
lieved by them, Sweats of this happy Influence were obſerved 
5 Hippocrates in many Inſtances, particularly Cleonactides, 

aton, the ſick Woman who lived in the Strand, and Melidia, 
recorded in the firſt of the Epidemics ; and in the Patient who 
ay ill in the Garden of Dealces ; Chærion, Pericles, the Virgin 

f Abaera, Anaxion, Nicodemus, the moroſe Woman, and the 
Virgin of Lariſſa z whoſe Caſes you find related ia 3 Epid. 
with many others : In whoſe Hiftorics the intelligent Reader 
may find the forementioned Signs, and Matter to exerciſe his 
Judgment in forming ſuch falutary Prognoſtics as will not fail 
to juſtify themſelves by the Event. | | 


Of bad and pernicious SweATs, which portend a' fatal 


Event. 


Hippocrates, in his Book of Prognaſties, ſpeaking of bad 
Sweats, makes Degrees of them; anf le us, Ho Stweats 
are in a great meaſure bad, as neither remove the Fever, nor 
render it more tolerable to the Patient ; that is, afford him not 
the leaſt Relief, though proceeding from all Parts of the Body. 
A wotſe Sort than thoſe are ſuch as neither proceed from © 
whole Body, nor alleviate the Diſeaſe: Still more pernicious 
are Sweats which exaſperate the Diſeaſe ; but the worſt, and 
moſt pernicious of all are cold Sweats, and ſuch as ariſe only 
about the Head, Face, and Neck ; for ſuch Sweats, he ſays, 
in a high Fever, portend Death ; in one of a milder Nature 
the long Continuance of the Diſeaſe. But we ſhall conſider all 
the bad Kinds of Sweat diſtinctly, under ſome general Heads, 
for the ſake of Accuracy, and that we may be the better enabled 
to form juſt Prognoſtics from them. 

Firſt, then, we ſhall take into Conſideration ſuch bad Kinds 
of Stweat as appear in a crude State of the Diſeaſe, and un- 
attended with the leaſt Signs of Concoction. Secondly, We 
ſhall treat of bad Sweats with regard to their Quantity; or as 
_ are more or leſs copious. Thirdly, We ſhall mr dx them 
with reſpe& to Heat and Coldneſs. Fourthly, with regard to 


as they 
injure, or at leaſt no way relieve the Sick. And, as — 
e attended with other bad Signs. 

n examining the firſt general Head, that we may have a 
clearer Notion of what it contains, we ſhall diſtinguiſh Sweat 


the Parts of the Body whence they proceed, tw 4 
Ys 


into 1 critical, and ſymptomatical. We call that a 


periodical Sweat, which attends the Periods or Returns of inter- 
mittent Fevers; as Tertians, or Quartans. Such was the Sweat 
obſerved by Hippocrates, 7 Epid. T. 4. in the Caſe of Pytho- 
dorus, A critical Sweat, of which we have ſpoken before, is 
ſuch as appears, in continual Fevers, on ſome critical Day; and 
either engirely removes the Fever, or diminiſhes it, and relieves 
the Patient: And the Effect of this Sweat we call a Crifss, 
either perfect or imperfect. The Characters of a critical Sweat, 
we have told you, are, its Appearance with manifeſt Signs of 
Concoction, on a critical Day, when Nature is ſtrong and vi- 
gorous ; that it is hot, copious, and univerſal, yet not dimi- 
niſhing the Strength ; and removes, or much diminiſhes the 
Fever, with its Symptoms, To a critical Sweat is oppoſed a 
ſymptomatical one, which happens in manner of a Symptom, 
and is never of any Benefit, but generally attended-with de- 
ſtructive Signs; and portends Death, or, at leaſt, a long Conti- 
nuance to the Diſeaſe, with many Relapſes, and much. Pain 
and Trouble. On all ſuch Sweats we beſtow the Appellation of 
ſymptomatical, as we do, alſo, on all other Excretions which 
happen when the Diſeaſe is crude, or when no Signs of. Con- 
coction appear. Wherefore all bad Sweats appear in a crude 
State of the Diſeaſe, when there is no manifell Sin of Con- 
coction. For which Reaſon Hippocrates, 2 Epid. near the 
Beginning, makes the Sweats which appeared at the Beginning 
of an epidemic Fever, there deſcribed, to be Prognoſtics of a 
difficult and dangerous Criſis : And theſe Kinds of Sweats are 
the worſe, if they appear only on the Head, Neck, Throat, or 
Thorax; andif they are cold, ſcanty, or ceaſe immediately ; or 
if they are copious, continued, or immoderate, they are worſt of 
all. Secondly, we are to ſpeak of bad Sweats, with reſpe& to 
Quantity, as they are copious, or oy or none at all. Sweat 
is faid to be much, and copious, when It breaks forth in a thick 
and profuſe manner; when it is aſſiduous and continual z and 
when it is both aſſidudus and copious. Copious Sweats, accord- 
ing to Galen, Lib. 3. de Synpt. Cauſ. are occaſioned either by 
the Rareneſs of the Body, or the Thinneſs of the Matter eva- 
cuated. Sweat which flows for either of theſe Reaſons, comes 
not forth in a preſſing and proſuſe manner, but aſſiduouſly and 

| F | | | conſtantly. 


conſtantly. Much Sweating, therefore, in Fevers, if occa - 
fioned neither by the Thinneſs of the Matter, nor the Rare- 
neſs of the Pores, (which ſort of Sweat, according to Galen, 
in 4 Aph. 41. is never copious) always indicates a Redundance 
umours, as we are told by the ſame Author, in 4 Aph. 
. And hence, Hippocrates, jn the firſt-mentioned Aphori/m, 
ys, that Much Sweating from Sleep, without any manifeſt 
% Cauſe, indicates too plentiful Feeding; but if it 1 
« though the Patient takes no Food, it ſhews that the Body 
«« wants Evacuation.” Much Sweat, ſays Galen, ſignifies 
7 of Excrements: Theſe Sweats, therefore, appearing in 
evers, and affecting nothing towards a Criſis, are conſtantly 
pernicious, for this very Reaſon, that they indicate a Redun- 
dance of Humours, which requires a long Time for Nature to 
digeſt and ſubdue ; whence in acute Diſeaſes, which extinguiſh 
Nature in a ſhort time, they often portend Death. Hence 
Hippocrates, 4 Aph. 42. ſays, that A conſtant Flux of much 
«« Sweat, if cold, indicates a ſevere Diſeaſe ; if hot, a milder: 
Becauſe, as Galen ſays in his Commentary, both of them are 
Signs of a Multitude of Humours, the cold Flux of cold Hu- 
mours, which are the worſt z and the hot of hot Humours, 
which are leſs dangerous than the other. Theſe Sweats neither 
remove nor alleviate the Fever, and break forth when the Diſ- 
eaſe is crude ; and therefore are, at beſt, Prognoftics of a lon 
Diſeaſe, ſubject to Relapſes, and attended with much Pain — 
Trouble. The Author. of 1 Prorrhet. 58. calls thoſe: Sweats 
unſerviceable in acute Fevers ; and Hippocrates, 1 Epid. Se. 
2. ſpeaking of an epidemic continual Fever, ſays, that the Pa- 
tients ſweated much; but were ſo far from being relieved, that 
they were rather injured by it. | 
weats not copious, but yet conſtant or perpetual, are, 
alſo, bad, and, for the moſt part, mortal; ſince they are oc- 
cafioned, as Galen ſays, Lib. 3. de Sympt. Cauſ. Cap. 2. and 
Com, in 4 Aph. 41. either by the Rareneſs of the Pores, or 
Imbecillity from a Reſolution of the Habit of the Body, as 
the Caſe is in a Syncope : Theſe Sweats then, are all pernicious, 
as indicating a Languor of Nature ; but the worſt are thoſe 
ſymptomatical Sweats which are copious as well as conſtant, 
Ginn they indicate an extreme Weakneſs, as well as an extra- 
ordinary Redundance of Humours, in which Circumitance 
Death is unavoidable, as is confirmed from the Inſtances of 
2 1 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 8. and the phrenitic Patient, 
pid. Ser. 3. Ægr. 4. of the firſt of whom it is ſaid, that 
e had a Fever with perpetual Sweating : And of the other, 
that He vomited much thin, virulent, and æruginous Matter; 
had a Fever, attended with an Horror, and a copious and con- 
tinual Sweat over all his Body, Some read this Place not ac- 
cording to Galen, as above, but from other Copies, thus, He 
had a copious and continual Sweat, which affefted his Head and 
Neck during the whole Day. And it is uſual with Perſons un- 
der a Lipothymy to ſweat in their Head and Neck. But this 
is no Reaſon that we ſhould not, with Galen, read cd" dA 7% 
cdl, over all the Body; ſince every Phyſician knows, that 
Perſons under a Phrenſy, before their Death, fall into a Sweat, 
from an univerſal Reſolution of the Parts: Hence we con- 
clude, that copious Sweats, in acute Diſeaſes, not being criti- 
cal, are not only of no Benefit, but, for the moſt part, fatal, 
and, when attended with a Languor, or total Decay of Strength, 
are moſt certain Signs of approaching Death ; and that con- 
ſtant Sweats, whether copious or not copious, are alike perni- 
cious in acute Diſeaſes. ; | 
Sweat, little in Quantity, is uſually of the ſame pernicious 
Signification as when much. Galen, Lib. 3. de Symptom. Can. 
Cap. 2. writes, that ſmall Sweats are occaſioned by the ſmall 
Quantity, or groſs and glutinous Quality, of the ſuperfluous 
Humours, or the Straitneſs of the Pores, which are rendered 
narrower, either by Contraction or Obſtruction. The. cuta- 
neous Paſſages are obſtructed by thick and glutinous Juices, 
and cloſed up, or contracted from an Atrophy, Refrigeration, 
or Softneſs : Theſe little Sweats, if they. break forth on a cri- 
tical Day, are an undoubted Indication, that Nature makes 
fruitleſs Efforts to expel the Humours; and that its Attempts 
are fruſtrated by their Thickneſs or Viſcidity, or the Narrow- 
neſs of the Pa But where there is no Conſtriction of 
the Paſſages (as — be known, becauſe the Skin is neither con- 
tracted by an Atrophy, nor much refrigerated, nor remarkably 
ſoft) and there are Signs of a Redundance of Humours, little 
Sweats indicate Plenty of grofs and viſcid Humours; and if 
the Strength, at the ſame time, be very much exhauſted, are 
mortal ; and- ſo much the more, if they appear without Signs 
of Concoction; in which Caſe, all Excretions are ſymptoma- 
tical, and indicate a Redundance of Humours. Sweats of this 
Kind ſhew, that Nature had begun to expel the Humours 
through the Skin, and could eliminate no more than the thin- 
neſt Portion of them, which muſt prove inſufficient for a Solu- 
tion of the Diſeaſe. Under this Head may be reduced Sweats 


' Which ceaſe immediately after their Eruption, and are con- 
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demned by Galt, Gum. 1. in 1 Prorrhet. Sweat, therefore, 
little in Quantity, is always bad. f avid ares. 

But the worſt and moſt fatal of all Sweats, is that thin ſcanty 
ſort of Sweat which the Greets call \Ephidrofes, and the Latimns 
Deſudatio, or Mader, ** A Deſudation, or Moiſtneſs.” This 
Kind of Sweat appears ſometimes on all Parts of the Body, 
but generally about the Head, Neck, Throat, Breaft, and 
ſometimes about the Extremities. Of this Subject we find 
Galen diſcourſing, in his Comment on the Prorrhetica, where 
he ſays, We meet with the Word Ephidro/is ſeveral times 
<< in this Book; but we are not certain whether the Author 
© means by it, thoſe Sweats which appear about the Head and 
«© Thorax, or thoſe which break forth from all Parts of the 


„Body, but in a weak and faint manner, and of no Benefit 


© to the Patient.“ Both of theſe indeed are bad ; but the 
worſt of them is what appears only on thę upper Parts: For 
ſince all Deſudation demonſtrates either a Plenitude in the 
ſweating Parts, or an Imbecillity of the retentive Faculty, if 
either of theſe affects the Parts about the Head and Thorax, it 
is a worſe Sign, than if it were in any other Region, Of the 
Judgment that is to be made of Sweats indicating a Redun- 
dance of Humouts, we have ſaid enough already; but we may 
conclude the other Sort to be, alſo, pernicious, ſince they pro- 
ceed from an extreme Decay of Nature, which is too weak to 
retain the alimentary Humid of the ſolid Parts, diſperſed by 
Oppreflion or Reſolution, Theſe Deſudations are diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe occaſioned by a Multitude of Humours, in that they 
generally break forth about the Forehead, Neck, Breaſt, or 
extreme Parts, with a flight Moiſtneſs, not increaſing, ſeldom. 
hot, but generally coldiſh, with a very low Pulſe, and other 
Signs indicating Nature to be in a very languid State. Of this 
Nature are the Sweats, which owe their Riſe to immoderate 
Evacuations, concerning which we read, 1 Prorrhet. 126. A 
flight Sweat with a Refrigeration, after an Hemorrhage from 
the Noſe, is bad. | . 

But is it not a bad Sign in ſome acute Diſorders not to ſweat 
at all? Ves, certainly, in all thoſe which, as Galen, Lib. 3. 
de Criſibus, has taught us, are critically terminated by Sweats: 
Such are all continual, and eſpecially burning Fevers, which 
form their Criſes by Sweat, or ſome other laudable Evacuation g 
whence the Fever is either entirely removed, or much dimi- 
niſhed, with its Symptoms, and the Caſe of the Patient altered 
much for the better, Without ſuch an Evacuation we are not 
to truſt to any Remiſſion of the Diſeaſe, as Galen, in 3 Epid. 
adviſes, agrecably to that of Hippocrates, 2 Aph. 27. 2 are 
not to place our Dependence on Things which give Relief after 
an unaccountable manner. The Neceſſity of ſuch Caution is 
exemplified in the Inſtances of Hermocrates, 3 Epid. Seft, 1. 
Agr. 2. and the Virgin Daughter of Euryana#tes, ibid. Sact. 2. 
Agr. 6. Of the firſt it is ſaid, On the fourteenth Day he was free 
from a Fever, did not fweat, ſlept, and was in his 8 _ 
His Urine was the fs About the ſeventeenth Day, the Di- 
. 6 returned, the Patient was en ot, and on the following 

ays he had an high Fever, his Urine was thin, and he was 
delirious. On the twentieth Day he had another Criſis, and was 
free from a Fever, but fweated not. Such deceitful Remiſſions 
of Diſeaſes without Sweat, or any other laudable Evacuation, 
are n from ſuch as may be truſted by the ſubſequent 
Signs, which, in the latter, are very good, in the former bad; 
as ap in Hermocrates, from what followed after the Criſis. 
On the twentieth Day he had another Criſis, was free from a 
Fever, fweated not: He had all the Time hitherto an Auer ſion 
to Food ; had the Uſe of his Reaſon, but not of his Speech ; his 
Tongue was dried up, but without Thirſt ; his Sleep was co- 
matous. On the twenty-ſeventh he died. And thus you ſee, 
that not to ſweat at all, in burning Fevers, is ſometimes a 
Prognoſtic of a fatal Event. | 5 ae. 

Me proceed to take into Conſideration thoſe Sweats which 
are cold, ſince they are often obſerved to be mortal in acute. 
Diſtempers ; but, firſt, we are to have a thorough Inſight into 
the Generation and Cauſes of them, which will very much 
illuſtrate the Reaſonableneſs of grounding Predictions upon them. 
_ Firſt, then, Cold Sweats, as they conſiſt of a cold and crude _ 

Matter, demonſtrate, in continual Fevers, a Redundance of 
crude Humours, as Galen ſhews, Com. in 4 Aph. 42. eſpecially. 
when there is a- copious Eruption of them. Theſe Sweats, 
according to Galen's Opinion, Com. in 4 Aph. 37. are generated. 
when the Humours putrefy in the Veſſels 3 and Nature, which 
moderates and rules the 2 Parts, and it, according to Hippo 
crates, the natural Heat, is either wholly or nearly extinguiſhed; 
the Matters evacuated are indeed cola to the Senſe, though the 
Heat, proceeding from the Putrefattion, may, for all that, be 
very violent; for which Reaſon it 1s a very deſiructiue Sign, as 
it ſhews, that the exceſſrue Quantity of . in the animal 
Body is endued with jo great a Coldneſs, as not to be heated by 
either the natural or febrile Heat. Cold Sweats, then, indicate 
a Redundance of very cold Humours, by.which Nature is either, 
Iii totally, 


or very nearly, extinguiſhed. But when there happens 
3 the Tr violent Heat, from the Pu- 
etefaction of the Humours, and the natural Heat retires to the 
inward Parts, there is a Refrigeration of the Extremities, with 
a very cold Humour, without conſidering their aQting one upon 
* but when there comes to be a mutual Acting and 
Reſiſtance of the Humours, it is neceſſary, either that the cold 
Sweat ſhould be heated, or the Heat ſoon extinguiſhed by it. 
Agreeable to this is the Obſervation of Galen, in Lib, 4. Aph. 
In Diſeaſes not acute, but of a milder Nature, if the natural 
Hat, after maintaining itſelf a long Time, prevails not at 37 
it is extinguiſhed, which happens much ſooner in a violent Diſ- 
order from a ſpeedy Reſolution of the trength, 131 there 
fore, 1s it ſaid by Hippocrates, 4 Aph. 37. that Cold Sweats, 
in an acute Fever, prognefticate Death; in a milder one, the 
long Continuance 75 the Diſeaſe : Since, as Galen, in his Com- 
ment, ſays, if the Fever be of a gentler Kind, the Patient may 
recover, the Redundance of the Humours being concotted, and 
ſubdued by Length of Time. But an acute Fever is bath a Cauſe, 
and a very pernicious Sign : As a Cauſe, it naturally effetts a 
Reſolution of Bodies ; and as a Sign, it ſhews the Multitude 7 
Humours, which are too intenſely cold to be altered by the febri 
Heat . FEE 
But perhaps you will aſk, How it is poflible for theſe Hu- 
mours, which-are cold, and, conſequently, unfit for Motion, 
and much more under an extreme Weakneſs, and almoſt Ex- 
tinction of Nature, to be conveyed to the Skin ? 
I anſwer, That the Humour being in ſome meaſure heated 
y the febrile Heat, though naturally unfit for Motion, is con- 
veyed to the Skin, where the adventitious Heat it had received 
being reſolved, it begins to cool again, and fo turns out cold. 
Cold Sweats, then, in acute Diſeaſes, are always of fatal 
Signification, whether much or little in Quantity, howſoever 
they come forth; or whether they proceed from the whole 
y; or from the Head, Neck, and Breaſt; or from the Ex- 
tremities. Inſtances of this were obſerved by Hippocrates, in 
the firſt and third Books of the Epidemics, in Philiſcus, the 
Wife of Dromeades, the Woman who lay ill in Foro Menda- 
cium, and Philiſtian, who all died with cold Sweats upon them. 
And the moſt deſtructive of this kind is a petty thin cold Sweat, 
which comes out about the Head, or extreme Parts, as the 
Hands and Feet, becauſe they indicate a near Extinction of the 
Faculty, Juftly, therefore, was it ſaid Þy Hippocrates, Lib. 
Prognoft, that Cold Sweats are worſt, and, in acute Dogg 
indicate Death ; in milder ones, a long Continuance of the 7 
order. Cold Sweats, then, are bad in all Caſes; mow to 
the Obſervations of Hippocrates, 3 Epid. Sect. 3. Stat, Peſt. 
where, among other Symptoms peculiar to the reigning Fe 
of that Seaſon, were Cold unſeaſonable Sweats, which came 
th in a plentiful manner, and held the Patient continually, 
The deſtructive Tendency of theſe. Sweats is confirmed by 
other concomitant Signs; which, taken all together, and eſpe- 
cially ſuch as are ſubſequent, are neceſſarily pernicious, Of 
this kind were thoſe obſerved by H; ny, in Philiſcus, and 
the others juſt mentioned. Of Philiſcus, 1 Epid. Set. 3. 


gr. 1. it is ſaid, At the Cloſe of the fifth he grew 
« ſpeechleſs, fell into a cold Sweat, and his extreme Parts were 
4 livid : On the ſixth Day about Noon he died.“ It is far- 


ther remarked of this Patient, that He was continually under 
« a cold Sweat.” The Wife of Dromeades, ibid. Agr. 11, 
« On the ſixth Day in the Morning had a new Fit of a Rigor 
« ſucceeded by a _ Return of the Heat, and a Sweat all 
4c over her Bod z her extreme Parts were cold ; ſhe was de- 
«« lirious ; her Reſpiration was great and rare [ dea. See 
4% ART ON], and ſoon after ſhe died in Convulſions, which 
ec began at the Head,” And of the Woman who lay ill iz 
Foro Mendacium, 3 Epid. Sect. 2. Agr. 12. we read, that 
c On the ſeventh Day ſhe was ſeized with a Return of a Ri- 
4 por, ſucceeded by an high Fever, with an intenſe Thirft, 
<< and Jactations [Banreuopbs. See BLESTRISMUS]: Towards 
4 Evening ſhe fell into an univerſal cold Sweat, and her ex- 
« treme Parts were cold.“ From theſe Inſtances, and what 
has been ſaid, it abundantly appears, that cold Sweats in acute 
Diſeaſes are deftruQive, and conſtantly portend Death; which 
may be predicted with the greater Certainty, if thoſe Sweats 

— 5 their Eruption on ſome critical Day, and are ſucceeded 
by ſome pernicious and mortal Sign. 

Let this ſuffice concerning deſtructive cold Sweats; and 
let us now proceed to conſider Sweats, with reſpect to 
the Partiality, and the Parts of the Body whence they break 
forth. For Sweats, as we have ſaid, are very good and falu- 
tary, when they make their * from all Parts of the 
Body, becauſe they demonſtrate Nature to be robuſt, and un- 
der no inward Impediment, from a mali Diſorder, or any 
mordific Cauſe, which might fruſtrate her rts in making 
Excretions of the Humours from all Parts. But, on the con- 


traty, when any one of the internal Viſcera is ſeized with a 


Fevers 


violent Inflammation, or oppreſſed with a Multitude of Hu- 
mours, there ariſes a partial and unequal Sweat. Such Sweats, 
therefore, as make their Eruption not from the whole Body, 


but from the Head or Thorax, are, according to Hippocrates, 
Prognoft. of the worſt Kind; and, whether they be hot or 


„ In acute Diſeaſes portend Death; in milder Diforders, a 
long Continuance, Relapſes, and much Pain and Sickneſs, 
Hippocrates, 1 _ Seft. 1. Stat. 1. ſpeaking of epidemic, 
and very mortal kind of Fevers, ſays, that the Patients ** wer 
under a perpetual Sweat, but not in all Parts of the Body.“ 
And a little after, enumerating the * by which burns 
ing Fevers were known to be mortal, even at the Beginning, 
fays, that The Patients ſweated a little about the Forehead 


% and Clavicles; but not one of them in all Parts of the Bo- 


« dy.” Hence the Author of 1 Prorrhet. 22 had Reaſon to 
ſay, that . Sweats, and eſpecially about the Head, with a kind 
„ of Uneaſineſs [v@dvopoeyr ], in acute Diſeaſes, are a bad 
«« Sign.“ All Sweats, therefore, which proceed not from the 
whole Body, are bad, as being Prognoſtics of Death, or a 
long Sickneſs. Juſtly, therefore, has Hippocrates faid, Lib. 
Prognoft. that The worſt Kind of Sweats are thoſe which 
„ are cold; and eſpecially when they happen only about the 
% Head, Neck, and Face: For ſuch Sweats, in acute Fevers, 
“ portend Death; in leſs violent Diſtempers, their long Con- 
% tinuance.” And very right is the Judgment which Galen 
on the Prorrhetica, alles on them, when he ſays, Every 
«© Deſudation, that is, Sweat breaking forth about the Fore- 
head, the fore or hinder Part of the Neck, or Clavicles, 
“indicates an Imbecillity of the retentive Faculty, or a Re- 
«© dundance of Humours.” And, in another Paſſage of the 
ſame Comment, he tells us, that Such Sweats are not good, 
both becauſe they ariſe on the ſuperior Parts, and, alſo, for 
© a double Reaſon, which is, that they proceed from a Lan- 
T Ser of the Faculty, or an Oppreſſion of the ſame in its 
Original.“ Sweats ariſing in the Head and upper Parts, are 
very bad, particularly in a Suppuration and Phthiſis, of which 
the Author of the Coac. 402. ſays, They who are affected 
4% with a Suppuration, eſpecially from a Pleuriſy or Peripneu- 
«© mony, have their Diſorder attended with Heats, which are 
„but flight in the Day, but more intenſe at Night; they, alſo, 
«© ſpit forth ſomething not worth Notice, ſweat about the 
Neck and Clavicles, have hollow Eyes, and red Cheeks.“ 
With good Reaſon, therefore, are ſuch Sweats eſteemed mortal 
in an acute Fever, as indicating an Extinction of the Faculty, 
before it can accompliſh the Concoction of the Humours ; and 
when they are occaſioned through an Imbecillity of the reten- 
tive Faculty, being unable to retain the Humour, or even the 
alimentary Juice proper to the Solids, portend, in a Fever, not 


only unavoidable but ſpeedy Death, and with fhe greater De- 


of Certainty, if they are, alſo, cold ; of which Nature 
were thoſe obſerved in Pythion, and the Woman in Foro Men- 
dacium, 3 Epid. before mentioned; and in Meton, Ariftocrates, 
and Pherecydes, 7 Epid. T. 47. 57. 91. and in many others, 
who all died. But if the Diſeaſe be more favourable, and the 
Strength extraordinary, ſuch Sweats indicate not Death, but 
the long Continuance of the Diſtemper ; as it was in the Caſe 
of the Patient who lay ill in the Garden of Dealces, 3 Epid. 
Sect. 2. Agr. 3. of whom Hippocrates ſays, that On the 
„fourth Day there flowed from his Left Noſtril a ſmall 
“ Quantity of pure Blood; he had a Sweat about the Head 
« and Clavicles, a Tumor of the Spleen, and a Pain in the 
Thigh on the ſame Side.“ 

Sweats are, alſo, known to be bad, from their being unat- 
tended with any other Evacuation; and more from the Injury 
the Patients experience from them, For when a Sweat is found 
to be ſo far from being beneficial that it proves of ill Conſe- 
quence to the Sick, it is to be eſteemed one of thoſe pſeudo- 
critical. Signs which determine nothing, and, conſequently, 
according to Galen, Com. in Prorrhet. are mortal. Hippocrates, 
in his Book of Progno/tics, pronounces ſuch Sweats as neither 
remove the Fever, nor render the Diſeaſe more tolerable to 
the Patient, to be uſeleſs and bad, and Prognoftics either of 
Death, or a long Sickneſs. And the Author of the Prorrbet. 
58. ſays, that Much Sweating, in acute or high Fevers, is 
«© of no Service to the Patient, as not removing the Fever. 
And, ibid. 7. Burning Heats in the Hypochondrium, re- 
© maining after a Refrigeration of the Fever, are a bad Sign ; 
6 and eſpecially when attended with Sweats: Becauſe, as 
Galen ſays, in his Comment, they extend not over the whole 

; but are ſmall and inconſiderable, and incapable of extin- 
cuithing the lammeous Heat in the Hypochondrium. Again, 
1 Prorrhet. 68. it is ſaid, that They who lie waking in a 
« Sweat, and have a Return of the Fever [araf:ppamulue], 
ec are in a bad State.“ And, ibid. 67. « A red Face, 
« and Sweating, in a burning Rigor, are bad; becauſe, if the 
Sweat were good, the Heat of the Face would be reſolved 
it, which the Sweat not doing, indicates a Malignity. I 


the ame Purpoſe, but mote expreſs, is 4 Apb. 56. © If a Per- 
<< ſon under a Fever fall into a Sweat, and finds no Remiſſion 
<< of his Fever from the ſame, it is a bad Sign; for the Diſeaſe 
<< is prolonged, and a Redundance of Humidities is indicated,” 
Such Sweats, in an acute Fever, portend Death; in a more 
gentle one, a long Continuance. 

Among bad Sweats are, alſo, to be reckoned, all thoſe which 
precede, accompany, or follow, other pernicious Signs. From 
| ſuch Sweats as theſe we may prognoſticate a fatal End; ſince, 
if . ſucceeded by bad Signs, they prove themſelves of the Num- 
ber of thoſe critical undetermining Signs, by which the Patient 
is ſo far from being relieved, tat ho ds himſelf worſe ; and, 
conſequently, are to be eſteemed mortal. Of pernicious Signs 
ſucceeding bad Sweats we find Hippocrates ſpeaking, 1 Epi 
ect. 1. where he fays of ſome Patients under an epidemic Fe- 
ver, that They had continual Sweats, but not diffuſed over 
ce the whole Body, and their extreme Parts were refrigerated, 
4 ſo as to become almoſt incapable of recovering Heat. And 
the Author of the 1 Prorrhetica 126. ok that An Hzmor- 
© rhage from the Noſe, with thin col Sweats, and a 4 
« Refrigeration, indicate Malignity, and are bad for the Pa- 
4 tient.“ And, ibid. 102. They who in the Beginning (of 
ec acutt᷑ Diſeaſes) are affected with cold Sweats, make con- 
© cocted Urine, and are in a burning Heat, then unaccount- 
< ably [4xpi7o;] refrigerated, till a ſudden Return of the hot 
« Fit, and moreover labour under a Torpor, Coma, and Con- 
« yulfions, are in a very dangerous State.” Once more, Coac. 
40. Refrigerations, with thin cold Sweats, ſucceeding a 
% Rigor [for pu I read, with Proſper Alpinus, pryiwv], are 
4 bad.” Of this Nature were the Sweats obſerved b 0- 
trates, in the Wife of Dromeades, 1 Epid. the Virgin Daughter 
of Euryanactes, and the young oman who lay ill in Foro 
Mendacium, . pid. and in the Wife of Theodorus, Ariſtocra- 
tes, and the Wife of Euxenus, 7 Epid. T.27. 52. 58. who all 
died. Of the Wife of Dromeades we have taken Notice above; 
and of the Daughter of Euryana#es it is ſaid, that * On the 
<« ſeventh Day after a Criſis ſhe was ſeized with a Rigpr was 
« feveriſh. and ſweated : The eighth Day after the riſis ſhe 
« had ſomething of a Rigor; and afterwards her extreme Parts 
« became cold, and always ſo continued. About the tenth 
« Day, after a Sweat which ſhe had, ſhe was delirious; but 
« ſoon recovered her Senſes.” Of the young Woman who 
lay ill in Foro Mendacium, we read, that On the ſecond 
« Day all the Symptoms were exaſperated ; ſhe had frequent 
«© and unſeaſonable Stools, had no Sleep, was difturbed in her 
4 Reaſon, and ſweated a little. On the third Day ſhe was 
«« yery uneaſy, thirſty, nauſeating, very reſtleſs and impatient, 
6 delirious, and her extreme Parts were cold and livid.” The 
Wife of Theodorus had firſt a ſmall Eruption of Sweat about 
the Forehead, which, after a conſiderable Time, diffuſed it- 
| ©& ſelf over the whole Body and Feet, after which the Fever 
« ſeemed to remit. The Body of the Arteries ſeemed cold to 
© the Touch; but thoſe at the Temples had more than an or- 
« dinary Degree of Pulſation : Her Breath grew ſhort ; ſhe 
cc was delirious at every Turn, and ſhe became worſe. on. all 
ce Accounts.” The Wife of Euxenus, ** Had a Remiſſion of 
4 her Fever, with a copious Sweat; was much refrigerated ; 
t jahoured under an Aſthma of various Kinds, and fo died. 
By theſe, and other Inſtances which might be given, it appears, 
that all Sweats which are ſuccegded by pernicious Signs, have a 
deſtructive Tendency. | 

Sweats are, alſo, pernicious, when attended with bad Signs 


and Symptoms; and this is confirmed by Coac. 10. where it is 


ſaid; that They who are moleſted with frequent thin or cold 
Sweats and Rigors by Turns, are in a very dangerous Way.“ 
And, ibid. 13. ** They who labour under frequent Returns of 
c Horrors and Sweats, are in a very dubious State.“ Again, 
ibid. 53. Sweats with a kind of Uneaſineſs, in acute Diſ- 
C eafes, are bad.” And, ibid. 327. compared with 1 Pror- 
rhet. 127. ** An Hzmorrhage at the Noſe, on the contrary 


4 Side is bad; as, for Inſtance, if it proceed from the Right 


<< Noftril, in a Tumor of the Spleen ; but it is worſe if at- 
„ tended with a 
1 Prorrbet. 74. Fevers, attended with a Coma, Laffitude, 
„ Dimneſs of Sight, Want of Sleep, and Sweats, are malig- 
« nant.” Such were the bad 2 attending the Sweats 
under which Ariſtocrates laboured. 


Epid. T. 52. 
The fame Judgment is to be atk of Sweats ſucceeding very 


bad Signs or Symptoms. Thus, 1 Prorrbet. 126. A ſmall 
* Sweat, with a general Refrigeration ſucceeding an Hzmor- 
<< rhage at the Noſe, is malignant and pernicious.” And 
we may ſay the ſame of it, hen ſucceeding any bad Evacua- 


tion in general, whether it be an immoderate Hzmorrhage, or 


Diftillation of Blood by Drops from the Noſe, in burning Fe- 

vers, or a bad Flux of the Belly, or Vomiti Sweat there- 

fore, conſequent upon bad Signs, is very pernicious, and eſpe- 

cially if it neither removes nor alleviates thoſe bad Symptoms. 
991 3 | 


when once 


weat. And, ibid. 35. compared with 


PYR 


Thus it was in the Caſe of the Wife of Olympiader, 
T. 49. of whom we read, that Her Speech was not 


7 Epi. 


** nor was ſhe any way relieved ; that her Eyes were caſt down, 
her Reſpiration was ſublime [@r#9-e jf]ivew, See PRE u- 
* MA}, and performed through the Noſe ; ſhe had an ill Co- 


4c jour, and, when ſhe was near Death, had a Sweat about her 
Feet and Legs.” Proſper Alpinus, de Præſag. Vit. & Art. 


Mygrotorum. 


A Feprits Drannnota, 


The Matter of a Diarrhœa is the Mucus, Lymph, Gluten, 
Pus, Sanies, or Blood, from the Noſe, Mouth, Fauces, Oeſo- 
phagus, Stomach, Liver, Gall-bladder, Pancreas, Inteſtines, 
and Meſentery : It ariſes from too great an expulſive Force of 
theſe Subftances into the Inteſtines, and a Weakneſs of the 
contracting Force of the Inteftines; or from ſome Obſtruction 
of the abſorbing Veſſels of the Inteſtines, which prevents the 
Admiſſion of what ought to paſs through them. ? 

Hence it appears, that Fluxes of the Belly in Fevers are of 
various Kinds, with reſpect to the Matter, Cauſe, Effect, and 
Event ; they are, therefore, ſometimes utterly incurable ; and 
pm oe colliquative, in which Caſe they ſeldom admit of a 

emedy. : 

If a Diarrhea perſeveres long, it diſpoſes the abdominal 
Viſcera more and more to the ſame Diſorder ; weakens them, 
excoriates, and inflames them; empties and exhauſts the other 
Veſſels and Viſcera : Hence ariſe an Atrophy, Emaciation, 
Weakneſs, a . an Inſpiſſation of the Fluids through- 
out the whole Habit of the Body; a Laxity of the Solids 3 a 
Loſs of the Fluids ; a 3 tia; Dropſy; and Tabes, 
The Cure is performed eſtroy ing the Kerimnotiy which 
irritates the Inteſtines, and by expelling it by means of Eme- 
tics, Purges, and Clyſters ; by corroborating the relaxed Parts; 
by mitigating the Violence of the Diarrhoea with Narcotics ; 
by determining the morboſe Matter to ſome other Excretion 
as thoſe by Sweat and Urine ; by diminiſhing the Cauſe, and 
correcting it at the original Fountain. 

For an Account of Prognoſtics from Stools, ſee the Article 
DeJjecTio, Phy 


FenriLE ERUurrioxs. 


The Matter of inflammatory Puſtules is, generally, ſomething 

which cannot paſs the cutaneous Veſſels, but ſticks therein; 
and they are excited by the Forte of the circulatory, ſecretory, 
and excretory vital Powers: Hence Eruptions are various, 
according to the Variety of Cauſes which produce them nd 
on this account Fevers acquire different Appellations, from the 
different Eruptions with which they are attended, as E ſpe 
latous, Scarlet, red Petechial, purple Prtechial, Morbilihſe, 
and fas | 

It is cuſtomary. to treat of the laſt three ſeparately ; as for 
2 firſt, the Diagnoſtics, and Prognoſtios are eaſily 

The Cure is not difficult; for it my requires, that the 
eruptive Matter be kept in a moveable State, by the Exhibi- 
tion of a ſufficient Quantity of light Fluids, and preſerving a 
due Moderation of the vital Powers ; for by this means the 
ſoon come to a Period, with a Deſquamation of the Cuticle. 

The other febrile Symptoms, which are ſimilar to theſe, and 
of the like kind, require the ſame Treatment as the Diſeaſes 
on which they depend, 

Hence we learn, what Judgment is to be formed of the Va- 
rlety of acute Fevers ; for thoſe in which the febrile Motion, 
an, is continued bly to the End, are called 
Continual Fevets ; thoſe in which the febrile Force remits, and 


is again exaſperated alternately, in ſuch a manner, however, 


that the Fever never ceaſes, are called Continual Remittent Fe- 
vers ; thoſe, laſtly, which remit ſo entirely, that the Patient 
is abſolutely free from a Fever in the Intervals betwixt the: 


Paroxyſms,. are called Intermittents, 
A ConTinuart FeveR. 


The moſt ſimple of continual Fevers, is an Ephemera, or 
Diary Fever, which goes through the different Stages, as the 
Beginning, Increaſe, State, and Declenſion, in the Space of 
twenty-four Hours, It ariſes from a more vehement Motion 
only, excited by ſome Error with reſpect to the Non-naturals ; 
and has ſcarcely any material Cauſe, It is diſtinguiſhed by the 
Slightneſs of the Cauſe ; the Purity of the Body; the Mildneſs 
of the Symptoms ; the expeditious Criſis ; and a Reſtoration 
of the Polſe to its natural State, immediately upon the Ceſſa- 
tion of the Fever. The Cure is eaſily performed, by Abſti- 
nence, Reſt, and Diluting. | Fa 

If this Species of Fever continues many Days, it is called 
A continual | but not putrid Fever. The Cauſes, Signs, and 
Cure are the ſame with thoſe of the Ephemera ; but it requires 


particularly copious Bleeding, and refrigerating Medicines, 


PYR 


A CornTIxUAL PUTRID FEYER. 


That Species of Fever, which is called a putrid Spnochus, 
ariſes from Cauſes ſomewhat greater than a ſimple Inflamma- 
tion; an Obſtruction of the Viſcera; an Oppilation of the Skin, 
and almoſt all the Capillarics ; and a conſiderable Degree of 
Acrimony. 1 

It is known by a Degree of Heat which is pungent to the 
Touch; a febrile, but unequal and irregular Pulſe ; Urine 
which is thick, red, and turbid, without a regular Sediment ; 
and by an hot and ſanguineous Temperament, Age, and Habit 
of the Patient. | a 

'This Fever is diſtinguiſhed by the Name Homotonos, when it 
preſerves the ſame Tenor through all its Stages, neither in- 
creaſing, nor diminiſhing : When it perpetually increaſes, it is 
called e or Anabatica: But when it continues per- 

ually to decline, it acquires the Title of Paracmaſlica. 

Of theſe the firſt Species is eſteemed ſalutary ; the ſecond 
the worſt ; and the third better. 8 

This Fever is eſteemed the more dangerous and ſatal, in 
proportion as the Pulſe is more weak, frequent, unequal with 
reſpect to Strength, inordinate with reſpect to Time, and in- 
termittent; as the Reſpiration is more difficult, frequent, and 
laborious; the more the Pinnæ of the Noſtrils are agitated; the 
more Pain it excites about the vital Parts; and the more inor- 
dinate it is; the more vehemently a Senſation of Laſſitude and 
Weakneſs, is perceived; the more frequently the Patient 
changes his Poſture of lying, toſſes about, and lies on his Back, 
with his Limbs extended ; the more the rational Faculties, and 
Affections, are injured ; the more the Appetite is impaired, 
the Digeſtion difficult, the Urine red, thick, and turbid, or 
pale, watery, diſcharged in ſmall Quantities, and difficultly 
retained ; hs more tremulous Motions are perceived in the 
Patient; the more he ſtarts from the Touch; the more he triffles 
and fumbles with his Hands; and the more he picks the Naps 
of the Bed-cloaths ; the more ghaſtly his Eyes appear, and the 
more moiſt they are with involuntary Tears ; for theſe are all 
very bad Symptoms. 

But when Sleep is laborious and difficult, and affords no Re- 
lief; when purple or livid Eruptions appear on the Body; 
when the Hypochondria are tenſe and inflated, the Patient 
generally dies, >. 

The Cure delivered above, is to be varied according to the 
Variety of Indications, the Violence of the Symptoms, the 
Condition of the Patient, and the Stage of the Fever; and, 
therefore, does not require to be particularly treated of. 

The Antients called thefe Fevers (dy, and the Schools, 
Continentes ; becauſe in them there is no Remiſſion of Heat : 
But Continual Remittent Fevers, the Antients called CE, 
in Latin Continue. . 


A Cavsvus, or ARDEnT FEVER. 


Among theſe Fevers, we may Juftly reckon the Cauſus, or 
burnin y ny on account of its Frequency, 
Difficulty of Cure. | 

The primary Symptoms of this Diſorder, are an Heat almoſt 
burning to the Touch, unequal in different Parts of the Body, 
moſt intenſe in the vital Parts, (but more mild towards the Ex- 
tremities which are ſome times pr! and rendering the Breath 
intenſely hot, a Dryneſs in the whole Skin, Noſtrils, Mouths, 
and Tongue; a denſe, difficult, and quick Refpiration; a dry, 

ellow, black, parched, and rough Tongue; an inſatiable 

[Thirſt often ſuddenly removed ; a R of the Aliments, a 
Nauſea and Vomiting; the greateſt Anxiety, Inquietude, and 
Wearineſs ; a gentle Cough, and a ſhrill Voice; a Delirium, 
Phrenitis, obſtinate Watching, Coma, and Convulſions, and 
Exacerbations on the odd Days. | 
| The Cauſes of a burning Fever 
long Journeys; the Heat of the Sun; 
Uſe of heating, fermented, aromatic, and acrid Subſtances; 
exceſſive Venery; and immoderate Wearineſs, eſpecially in the 
Summer. . | 

This is the Progreſs of this Diſeaſe : On the third and fourth 
Day it often proves mortal; and, if it is violent, mT pens 
the ſeventh, without putting an End to the Patient's Life. It 
is frequently terminated by an Hemorrhage, (which, if it is 
ſparing on the third or fourth Day, is a mortal Sign) which 
may be predicted by the Pain of the Neck, the Heavineſs of 
the Temples, a Diſtenſion of the Præcordia without a Senſe 


my be exceſſive Labour; 


of Pain, a ſpontaneous Diſcharge of Tears without uy other 
mortal Sign, a Redneſs of the Face, an Itching of the Noſtrils; 
and this Hemorrhage is moſt ſalutary on the critical Day. 


This Species of Fever is, alſo, terminated on the critical Day, 
by Vomit, Stool, Sweat, Urine, and the Expectoration of a 
thick Matter : If the Exacerbation of the Fit happens before 
the fixth Day, it is a very bad Symptom; black and thin 
Urine, diſcharged in a ſmall ity, is, in this Diſorder, a mor- 


* 


Danger, and 


irſt long endured; the 


rn 


tal Sign; as, alſo, a Spitting of Blood, and a Diſcharge of 


bloody Urine ; an injured utition is a bad Sign; and a 
Refrigeration of the Extremities, among the worſt of Symptoms; 
a Redneſs and Sweating of the Face is, alſo, a Sign; 
and an Inflammation of the Parotid Glands, which does not 
come to Suppuration, proves mortal; an exceſſive Flux is, 
in this Diſorder, alſo, mortal: This Species of Diſorder, hen 
accompanied with a Tremor, terminates in a Delirium, and 
then in Death ; it, alſo, terminates in a Peripneumony, often 
accompanied with a Delirium: That Species of burning Fever, 
which ariſes after violent Gripes of the Belly, is of the worſt 
Kind; it is critically terminated by a Rigor. g 
From theſe Signs the Diſorder is eaſily known to be preſent, 
nor can its proximate Cauſe be miſtaken ; for it ariſes from the 
Blood's being deprived of its milder and more liquid Parts by 
an Inflammation through the Whole of the Body, whilſt the 
Strength of the Patient is vigorous. Hence, alſo, ſure Pro- 
gnoſtics =y be made with reipeCt to the Termination of this 
Species of Fever. 43 
The Cure of a burning Fever requires a pure cold Air ſre- 
quently renewed; Cloaths, which by no means ſuffocate or 
burden the Patient; a frequent erect Poſture of the Body ; 
large Quantities of mild, demulcent, ſubacid, aqueous, and 
warm Liquors uſed as Drink ; light farinacious Foods prepared 
of Barley, Oats, and ſubacid Fruits; VeneſeRion, if the Diſ- 
eaſe is in the Beginning, if the Marks of a Plethora appear, 


if there are Signs of a conſiderable Inflammation, if the Heat 


is intolerable, the Rarefaction of the Fluids exceffive, a Re- 
vulſion neceſſary, and the Symptoms ſo violent, that they can- 
not be eaſily removed by any other Remedy; the Injection of 
mild, diluting, laxative, antiphlogiſtic, and refrigerating Clyſters 
to be repeated as the Heat, Coſtiveneſs, and Revulſion re- 
quire ; Humectation of the whole Body, by drawing into the 
Noſtrils a mild Air, impregnated with the Steam of warm 
Water, by waſhing the Mouth and Throat, by bathing the 
Hands and Feet with tepid Water, and by fomenting, with 
warm Sponges, the Places where moſt Veſſels are expoſed to the 
Touch; aqueous, mild, nitrous, gratefully acid, and gently 
laxative Subſtances ; together with ſuch as ſupply the Matter of 
the Urine, and without any Acrimony, by their Quantity, 
afford a Vehicle for the Sweat; ſuch as remove Contractions of 
the Fibres, reſolve and dilute the Thickneſs of the Humours, 
and, at the ſame time, correc their Acrimony. 

To theſe if we add what has been ſaid in the general 
Rules relating to the Cure of acute Diſorders, and their 
Symptoms, and the Doctrine of each particular acute Diſeaſe, 
ariſing from the Affection of each of the Viſcera, to be found 
under their reſpective Articles, he ſhall clearly underſtand what 
Remedies are proper for the Cure of any burning Fever. 

Beſides, from what has been ſaid, all other particular acute 
Fevers may be underſtood, ſince they may either be referred to 
particular Symptoms, or are the Effects of ſome other Diſor- 
der. See CAus us. | 


INT ERMITTEN T FEVERS. 


We have already given the Definition of an intermittent 
Fever, the Diagnoſtics of which are obvious, and its Diſtin- 
ction into various Claſſes eaſy, ſince theſe depend only on the 
Difference of Time. | 
But ' tis to be obſerved, that intermittent Fevers, in general, 
are either vernal, and rage from February till Auguſt; or au- 
tumnal, and rage from Auguſt till February; which Diſtin- 
ction is neceſſary on account of the various Conditions, Sym- 
ptoms, Terminations, Durations, and Cures of different In- 
termittents: Beſides, one Intermittent Fever ſometimes removes 
another. | 

Intermittent Fevers, in the Beginning of the Autumn, often 
reſemble thoſe of the continual Kind, on account of their longer 
and redoubled Paroxyſms, whereas their Nature and Cure are 
widely different. - | 

Fevers of this Kind begin with an Oſcitation, Pandiculation, 
Wearineſs, Weakneſs, Cold, Horror, Rigor, Tremor, and 
Paleneſs of the Extremities, a difficult Reſpiration, an Anxiety, 
a Nauſea, a Vomiting, and a quick, weak, and flow Pulſe. 
The more violent and numerous theſe Symptoms are, the worſe 
the Feveris; and afterwards the Heat, and other Symptoms, are 
the worſe. This is the firſt Stage of intermittent Fevers, which 
correſpond to the Increaſe of continual Fevers, and is of all 
the other Stages the moſt dangerous ; for, in this Condition, 
the Urine is generally crude and thin. 

This Stage of intermittent Fevers is ſucceeded by another, 
which begins with Heat, Redneſs, a ſtrong, large, and free 
Reſpiration, a ſmall Anxiety, a large and ftrong Pulſe, an ex- 
ceſſive Thirſt, and a Pain of the Limbs and Head, and | 
rally a Redneſs of the Urine : This Stage correſponds to the 
State or Height of continual Feyers. | 


Then, 


Then, laſt of all, there generally appears. a profuſe Sweat, 
a Remiſſion of all the Symptoms, a thick Urine, with a Sedi- 
ment reſembling Brick-duſt, Sleep, a total Abſence of the Fe- 
ver, Laſſitude, and Weakneſs. . 
Intermittent Fevers frequently terminate in thoſe of the acute 
and dangerous Kind, which is generally owing to an exceſſive 
Heat, and too briſk a Motion of the Fluids. 

Intermittent Fevers, running through their three different 
Stages, greatly injure the minute Fibres of the Veſſels and Viſ- 
cera, by producing Stagnations, Obſtructions, Coagulations, 
Impulſions, Reſolutions, and Attenuations of the Fluids: 
Hence the Veſlels are weakened, 'and the Fluids become mor- 
bid, eſpecially in that Species of the Diſeaſe, in which their 
Parts are lefs affimilated, and not duly mixed, by which Cir- 
cumſtances in'Conjunion, an àcrimonious State of the Juices 
is produced. Hence all theſe things concurring produce an 
eaſy Propenſity to ſweat, which greatly weakens the Patient, 
ſince, ſometimes, the viſcid Part of the Blood tranſpires. In 
this Situation of the Patient, the Urine is on! re thick, 
turbid, pinguious, like that of Horſes, or like iva. Hence 
the weak, reſolved, and hardly coherent Blood, being deprived 
of its beſt Parts, is at once acrid and thick ; ſo that, in con- 
ſequence of the Laxity of the Veſſels, and the Acrimony of 
the Humours, thoſe long-continued Fevers ſometimes termi- 
nate in chronical Diſorders, ſuch as a Scurvy, a Dropſy, a 
Leucophlegmatia, ſcirrhous Tumors of the Abdomen, and the 
ſeveral Misfortunes produced by theſe. _ Ht ; 
But if intermittent Fevers are not of the malignant Kind, 
they diſpoſe the Patient to Longevity, and cleanſe the Body from 
inveterate Diſorders. Mo 

Hence, after an accurate Examination of the whole Hiſtory 
of Intermittents, their proximate Cauſe ſeems to be a Viſci- 
dity of the arterial Blood upon the Acceſſion of any Cauſe 
which produces a briſk and _—_ Contraction of the Heart, 


and a Reſolution of the ſtagnant Fluids, 5 
Since, therefore, this Order is always obſerved in Intermit- 


tents, the Phyſician who can ſurmount the firſt Time, and the 


firſt Cauſe, may by that means remove the whole enſuing Pa- 
m. ; 
8 as an infinite Number of Cauſes, and theſe not 
very conſiderable, may produce the firſt Stage of a perfectly in- 
termittent Fever, and its Cauſe; and as many ſuch Cauſes 
may be produced, increaſed, and fomented, in all the Fluids, 
formed and ſecreted in the human Body, it is more difficult to 
diſtinguiſh the Cauſe already formed from infinite poſſible Cir- 
cumſtances, than to invent one poſſible Cauſe, ſufficient from 
the Laws of the animal QCfconomy to account for the ſtated 
Periods of Intermittents. This is ſufficiently obvious to every 
accurate Inquirer. | | 
The Cure, therefore, requires that we ſhould uſe” aperient, 
ſaline, alcaline, aromatic, mineral, diluting, mild, and oleous 
Subſtances, Heat, Motion, Fomentation, and Friction, during 
the Intermiſſion, or in the firſt Stage. The Medicines of this 
Kind are all Tachenius's Salts of Herbs, the moſt conſiderable 
of which, are obtained from Wormwood, Carduus Benedictus, 
and Stalks of Beans; Nitre ; antimoniated Nitre ; diaphoretic 
Antimony unwaſhed ; Sal Ammoniac; Sal Prunellæ; and Sal 
Polychreſtus ; Tartarus regeneratus ; Tartarus Tartariſatus ; Salt 
of Tartar reduced to a ſaponaceous Maſs with Oil cf Turpen- 
tine; and all the Parts of all the aromatic Herbs, eſpecially of 
thoſe which are-reſolvent. LM 
In order to purge the Prime Viæ from the redundant Sordes, 
a e, or a Vomit, are often'very beneficial, exhibiting either 
ſo long before the Paroxyſm, that its Operation may be over 
before the Fit comes on. That this Method is to be taken, 
may be known from the Patient's wy of living, preceding 
Diſeaſes and Symptoms, a Nauſea, a Vomiting, Eructations, 
Tumors, the Breath, the Sordes of the Tongue, Throat, and 
Palate, want of Appetite, Bitterneſs of the Mouth, anda Ver- 
tigo accompanied with Dimneſs of 5 7 ; and, after the Ope- 
ration, the tumultuous Commotion of the Fluids is to be allay- 
ed by an Opiate before the Paroxyſm. Thus, 
Take of emetic Tartar, five Grains, reduced to a Powder ; 
to be taken I one Doſe: Or, 1 
- Take of emetic Tartar, five Grains; and of the Crumbs of 
Bread, a ſufficient Quantity; to make five Pills, to be 
ftaxken for one Doſe : Or, 3 8 
Take of emetic Wige, two Ounces; and of Oxymel of 
Sauills, fix Drams: Mix up for a Draught: Or, 


Take of emetic Tartar, five Grains; Rob of Currans, half | 


- an Ounce; and Oil of Cinnamon, one Drop: Make into 
Nb a Bolus. * : 2 N 
Forms of Purges, are theſe following: 


4 Ms of the Pulvis Cornachini, two Scruples for a Doſe : 


, 


9 
- — 


Take of the Pilule Cochiæ majores, two Scruples ; of fol: 
tive Syrup of Roſes, half an Ounce ; and of diſtilled 
 Elder-flowers, two Ounces : Mix for a Draught: Or, 


Take of waſhed  Aloes, twelve Graitisz of Myrrh, ten 
Grains ; of Opo five Grains; and of Sal Gemme, 
five Grains: Mix, and make up into nine Pills, 
4% | | | | 
' Theſe ate beneficial, when, by their Stimulus, they operate 
both Ways. ; 

But they prove injurious when they weaken, evacuate the moſt 
liquid Parts of the Juices, and diſturb the neceflary Digeftions ; 
and thus either protract the Diſeaſe, or bring on Death, The 
cold and hot Fits are often removed by Sudorifies, whilſt a few 
Hours before the known time of the — after filling the 
Patient's Body with an aperient, diluting, and gently narcotic 
Liquor, an Hour before the Paroxyſm, a Sweat is extited, and 
continued till two Hours after the Paroxyſm uſually began. 


Take of Sal Polychreſtum, two Drams ; of the Syrup of the 

- Five aperient Roots, two Ounces; of pure Opium, two 

Grains; of the diſtilled fermented Waters of Carduus 
Benedictus, Wormwood, Rue, Marjoram, and Mint, 
each one Ounce ; and of the Extract of Wormwood, 
two Qunces : Mix all together, and let the Patient take 
one Spoonful every Quarter of an Hour, drinking after 
each, four Ounces of the following DecoQion : 


Take of the Root of Maſterwort, ſix Drams ; of the Roots 

of Saſafras, and red Saunders, each two Qunces ; of the 
Leaves of Golden-rod, two Handfuls ; of the Leaves of 
the Leſſer Centaury, half an Ounce ; and of the bruiſe 
Seeds of Candy Carrot, fix Drams ; Infuſe for two Hours 
in a cloſe-ſtopt Veſſel, without boiling, though very hot; 
then let them boil a little, and exhibit two Pints of the 
Decoction for a Doſe. | 


Veneſection, conſidered in itſelf, is always pernicious, 


though it may prove accidentally beneficial, as, alſo, a light 
and exactly regulated Diet. | | 
When intermittent Fevers are in the ſecond Stage, aqueous 
Subſtances actually warm, mixed with ſubacid apericut, nitrous 
Ingredients, or Preparations of Succory, and other mild Sub- 
ſtances of a ſimilar Nature, re indicated, whilſt the Patient is 
to be kept in a State of Reft, and moderate Warmth, The 
Medicines before recommended in a febrile Anxiety and Thirſt 
are to be uſed in this Stage of Intermittents, 3 
When the Paroxyſm is terminated by a Criſis, then it is ex- 
tent to ſupply the Matter of Sweat and Urine, by vinous 
tiſans, Broths prepared with Fleſh, and temperate Decoc- 
tions: Thus thoſe two Excretions are to be excited, not by 
the Force of Heat, Medicines, or Bed-cloaths ; but gently pro- 
moted by an increaſed Quantity of their Materials long perſiſted 


in, 

Violent Symptoms are to be removed by the Rules laid down 
for the Cure of febrile Symptoms in general. eds £4 

When the Fever is removed, the Patient is to have his 
Strength reſtored by analeptic Alimerits, and corroborating Me- 
dicines ; then after his Strength is increaſed, he is to be purged 
ſeveral times. 1 | 

But if an autumnal intermittent Fever is vety violent; if the 

Patient is weakened by the Diſeaſe ; if the Diſorder is of a con- 
ſiderable Standing; if there are no Signs of an internal Inflam- 
mation, nor of Pus collected any-where, nor of a conſiderable 
Obſtruction of any of the Viſcera, the Diſorder is to be re- 
moved by the Peruvian Bark, exhibited in the Form of 4 
Powder, an Infuſion, an Extract, a Decoction, or a Syrup, 
with proper Specifics, during the Intermiſſion, in a due Order, 
a proper Doſe, and in Conjunction with a proper Regimen, 


For this Purpoſe, 


Take of the Peruvian Bark, one Ounce ; reduce to 4 Pows 
der, to be divided into twelve Doſes ; one of which. is to 
be taken by the Patient every Hour in Wine : Or, 


Take of Peruvian Bark, three Ounces ; and common Wa- 
ter, twelve Ounces: Infuſe for two Houts ; then boil for 
an Hour; and add four Ounces of French Wine; then 

let the Whole boil a little longer in a tall Veſlel ; and 
of this Decoction, when pure, let the Patient take one 
Ounce and an half every two Houts ; Or, | 


Take of the Peruvian Bark, three Ounces ; boil for two 

Hours in a cloſe Veſſel in common Water to ſixteen 
Ounces of ſtrained Liquor, of which let the Patient take 
an Ounce and half every two, Hours: Or, 


bY 4 7 Inſpiſſate 


Iaſpiſſate the preceding Decoction to the Conſiſtence of 
mo: and lde — four Doſes, one of which is to be 
taken every two Hours: Or, | 

Take the preceding Extract, dilute in one Ounce of the 
Syrup of 2 F — aperient Roots : Make a Syrup to be 
uſed in the ſame manner with the Extra& : Or, 

Take the preceding Extract; mix with it a ſufficient Quantity 
ih owder 0b Liquorice, and reduce to a Maſs of Pills, 
of which the Patient is to take four Grains, during the 
time of Intermiſſion. | 


Epithems are, alſo, frequently beneficial, as, alſo, Unctions 


of the Spine of the Back, and the drinking aſtringent Liquors. 
Thus, i 
Take of the Oils of Scorpions, Caſtor, Juniper-berries, 
Camphire obtained from the Root of the Cinnamon-tree, 
Bays, and Turpentine, and of the terebinthinated Balſam 
of Sulphur, each half an Ounce : Mix for a Liniment. 


Take of the Whole of the broad-leaved Plantain, ten 
Ounces ; and of recent Tormentil-root, two Ounces : 
Boil in two Pints of Water ; and let the Patient drink 
three Ounces of the Decoction every two Hours. 


Take of Roch-alum, one Dram; of Nutmeg two Drams ; 
and of the Powder of Armenian Bole, twelve Grains: 
Reduce to a' Powder, to be taken an Hour before the Pa- 


roxyſm. 5 | 
Epithems for the Wriſts may be prepared in the following 
manner: 


Take of Ornate, and Hops, each two Ounces - and reduce 
to a Poultice, to be applied to the Wriſts : Or, 


Take of the Tops of f ae Rue, two Ounces; and of 
Muſtard- ſeeds, two Drams: Bruiſe, and apply to the 
Wriſts. | , 


That the Cure of particular Intermittents may be underſtood, 
tis to be obſerved, firſt, that the ſhorter the Intervals of true 
Intermittents are, the ſooner they are cured ; and the longer 
the Intervals are, the more Time is required to their Cure. 
Secondly," that, for this Reaſon, they approach much to the 
Nature of acute Fevers, and are ſometimes converted into them, 
Thirdly, that for this Reaſon, their Cauſe is more moveable, 
tho* more copious. Fourthly, that vernal Intermittents, upon 
the Approach of warm Weather, are ſpontaneouſly terminated, 
Fifthly, that autumnal Intermittents, on the Approach of cold 
Weather, are increaſed. Hence *tis obvious what Fevers are 
curable, and by what Medicines, Boerhaave Aph. & Mat, 
Med. See ARANEA, 

Sydenham, ſpeaking of the intermittent Fevers, which raged 
from the Year 1675, to 1680, obſerves, that though Quartans 
were more frequent 2 yet now Tertians and Quotidi- 
ans were moſt — unleſs the latter may be intitled double 
Tertians ; and, alſo, that though theſe Tertians ſometimes be- 

an with Chilneſs and Shivering, which were ſucceeded firſt 
y Heat, and ſoon after by Sweat, and ended at length in a 
rfect Intermiſſion, returning again after a fixed time; yet 
they did not keep this Order after the third or fourth Fit, eſpe- 
cially if the Patient was confined to his Bed, and uſed hot Car- 
diacs, which increaſe the Diſeaſe. But afterwards this Fever 
became ſo unuſually violent, that only a Remiſſion happened in 
place of an Intermiſſion; and approaching every Day nearer to 
the Species of continued Fevers, it ſeized the Head, and proved 
fatal to abundance of Perſons. | 

As to the Cure, I have learnt, ſays he, from the Experience of 
many Years, that *tis dangerous to attempt to remove Tertians 
and Quotidians by Sudorifies; for when they are recent, and have 
aſſumed no certain Shape, they nearly approach to continued 
Fevers. And though it is well known, that as ſoon as the 
Sweat flows, the Reſtleſneſs, and other Symptoms, preſently 

off, and a perfect Intermiſſion ſucceeds, and conſequently 
that it ſhould be ſomewhat promoted, or, at leaft, not hinder- 
ed, when the Fit is going off; yet *tis manifeſt, that, if Sweat 

be forced beyond the due Degree, the Intermittent becomes a 
continued Fever, and Life is eng, I conceive the Rea- 
ſon of this to be, that ſo profuſe a Sweat, {ſince it exceeds the 
Degree of the febrile Matter, already fo exalted by the Heat of 
the Fit, that it may now be expelled by Deſpumation) after it 
has expelled that Part thereof, which might produce a ſingle 
Fit, proceeds to inflame the Blood. Upon conſidering, there- 
fore, the Inefficacy of this Method, and the Inconveniencies 
attending other Evacuations, as Bleeding and Purging, both 
which, 5 weakening the Texture of the Blood, prolong the 
Diſeaſe, the Peruvian Bark afforded me the ſureſt Hopes; of 
which I can truly affirm, 'notwithſtanding the Prejudice of the 
Vulgar, and a few of the Learned, that I never found, or 
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could reaſonably ſuſpect, any ill Conſequence follow its Uſc ; 
unleſs, that ſuch as have taken it for a conſiderable time, are 
ſometimes ſeized with a ſcorbutic Rheumatiſm. But this Dil- 
order rarely proceeds from this Cauſe, and when it does, readi- 
ly yields to the Remedies adapted to it, 

And, in reality, if I were as certain of the Continuance of 
its Effects, as I am of the Innocence of the Bark, I ſhould not 
ſcruple to prefer it to all the Medicines hitherto known; ſince 
it is not only excellent in this Diſeaſe, but? alſo, in thoſe of 
the Uterus and Stomach : So little Reaſon there is to com- 
plain of its Unwholſomeneſs. _ | 

But, I conceive, that the Bark has been ill ſpoken of, prin- 
cipally, for the following Reaſons (1.) Becauſe the numerous 
Train of violent Symptoms, which accompany, previouſly to 
the Uſe of the Bark, inveterate Intermittents, are aſcribed to 
it, though it has been taken only once. {(2.) As it cures the 
Diſeaſe by a ſecret Virtue, and not by any ſenſible Evacuation, 
ſcveral Perſons maintain, that the morbific Matter, which ought 
to have been expelled, is retained in the Body by its Aſtringen- 
cy, ready to occaſion freſh Diſturbance, the Diſeaſe not being 
entirely carried off, But ſuch Perſons do not ſufficiently con- 
ſider, that the Sweats, happening at the Decline of the Fit, 
have expelled all the morbific Matter that was collected duri 
the preceding Interval, ſo that only the Seeds of the Diſea 
remain, which require time to be ripened ; and the Bark, 
cloſely purſuing the retiring Fit, and cutting off the Supplies 
the Diſeaſe, cannot be a means of retaining any morbific Mat- 
ter in the Blood, which is now exiſtent there only in Embryo; 
conſequently the Bark is not to be eſteemed productive of thoſe 
9 which are commonly judged to proceed from its 

e. | 

But how does it appear, that the Bark cures Intermittents by 
its Aſtringency? In order to prove this, other Aftringents, 

ſeſled of the fame Virtue, muſt firſt neceſſarily be produced: 
* have tried the ſtrongeſt ineffectually. Beſides, the Bark 
effects a Cure, even where it purges, which is ſometimes the 
Caſe, Upon the Whole, therefore, they act the wiſeſt Part, 
who limit their Inquiries to their Abilities. But, if a Perſon, 
impoſing upep himſelf, ſhould imagine, that he is poſſeſſed o 
other Faculties than ſuch-as are uſeful, either to Natural Reli- 
gion, by which we learn that Gop, the Creator and Gover- 
nor of all things, is to be worſhipped with profound Venera- 
tion, as he juſtly merits ; or to moral Philoſophy, that he may 
practiſe Virtue, and render himſelf every way uſeful to Society 3 
or, laſtly, to the Medicinal, Mathematical, and Mechanical 
Arts, which ſupply Mankind with many Helps and Conveni- 
encies; I would have him in the firſt place, deduce an Hypo- 
theſis from Natural Philoſophy, that may enable him to ex- 

lain the Cauſe of but a ſingle ſpecific Ditference of Things in 
Nature, For Inſtance, let him account for the univerſal Green- 
neſs of Graſs, and why it is never found of any other Colour, 
and the like. And if he can do this, I will readily embrace his 
Sentiments ; but, if not, I ſhall not ſcruple to affirm, that all the 
as and Caution of a Phyſician ſhould be employ'd in 
inveſtigating the Hiſtory of Diſeaſes, and applying thoſe Re- 
medies which ſtand recommended by Experience for the Cure 
thereof ; 9 notwithſtanding, that Method which is 
founded on right Reaſon, and not the Reſult of idle Specula- 
tions. I will, therefore, briefly deliver what Experience hath 
taught me, 8 to the Method of exhibiting the Bark. 

e Peruvian Bark, commonly called the 12 Poder, 
to the beſt of my Remembrance, began to be eſteemed at Lon- 
don, for the Cure of Intermittents, and eſpecially Quartans, 
about twenty-five Years ſince ; and, indeed, very deſervedly, 
as theſe Diſeaſes before this time were ſeldom cured by any 
other Method, or Medicine; whence they were reputed the 
2 Meticorum, and not without Cauſe. But, not long 
after, it loſt its Character, and was entirely diſuſed, for two con- 
ſiderable Reaſons : (1.) Becauſe, being exhibited only a few 
Hours before the coming of the Fit, according to the received 
Cuſtom of that Time, it ſometimes deſtroyed the Patient; which 
I remember happened to Mr. Underwood, a Citizen and Al- 
derman of London, and to one Potter, an Apothecary in 
Black Fryars. This fatal Effect of the Powder, though very 
rare, did, however,  deſervedly prevail with the more prudent 
Phyſicians to refrain from its Uſe. (2.) Becauſe, tho' the Pa- 
tient was, for the moſt part, freed from the Fit, that would 
otherwiſe have come, by this Medicine, yet a Relapſe com- 
monly happened within a Fortnight, particularly when the Diſ- 
eaſe was recent, and had not been weakened by a long Con- 
tinuance. 'Theſe Reaſons weigh'd ſo much with the Guam 
ity, that they loſt all Hopes they had hitherto conceived of this 

edicine ; nor did they eſteem it ſo material to prevent the 
Acceſs of a Fit for a few Days, as, upon this account, to en- 
danger their Lives by taking the Bark. © 4 x 

ut, having ſome Years ſince throughly conſidered the extra- 
ordinary Virtues of the Bark, I was firmly perſuaded, that In- 
termittents 


termittents could not be better cured than by this efficacious 
Medicine, provided it were given with proper Caution. For 


is Reaſon I ſpent much time in conſidering how I might pre- 
„ the Ka enſuing from its Uſe, and the Relapſe that 


ſucceeded in a few Days, which were the two Inconveniencies ſeem 


to be remedied, and by means thereof, to reſtore the Patient to 
Health. 8 
Nef conceived, that the Danger proceeded leſs from the 
Bark itfelf, than from the unſeaſonable Uſe thereof; for when 
a large Quantity of febrile Matter is collected in the Body oo 
the intermediate Days, the Bark, if taken immediately before 
the Fit, obſtructs the Expulſion of the morbific Matter in the 
natural way (that is by the Violence of the Fit 3 which, bog 
reternaturally detained, uſually endangers Life. But 5 
Foould r y this Evil, and, alſo, prevent the freſh Genera- 
tion of febrile Matter, by giving the Powder directly upon the 
Departure of the Fit, ſo that a Stop might be put to the ſuc- 
ceeding one; and by r ting it upon the intermediate Days, 
at proper Diftances, till the Approach of a new Fit; and that 
by this means the B!ood might be impregnated gradually, and 
cba I with the Virtue of the Bark. 
lapſe, 

fremed * to deed from not ſufficiently impregnating the 
Blood with the Virtue of the Febrifuge, which, however effi- 
cacious, was not powerful enough to cure the Diſcaſe at once, 
I judged, that the beſt Method of n a Relapſe, would 
be to repeat the Powder, at proper Intervals, before the Virtue 
of the preceding Doſe was quite ſpent, even though the Inter- 
mittent appeared to be conquered for the preſent. 3g 

Theſe Conſiderations led me to the following Method, which 
I now uſe. When I am called to a Perſon afflicted with a 
Quartan, ſuppoſe on a Monday, if the Fit is expected the ſame 
By, J refrain from doing any thing, and only give the Patient 
Hopes, that he ſhall be freed from the next Fit, And, in order 
to effect this, I exhibit the Bark upon the two intermediate, or 
well Days, that is, Tueſday and Wedneſday, in the following 
manner: 8 ; 


| Take of Peruvian Bark, very finely powdered, one Ounce; 
Syrup of Cloves, or of dried Roſes, enough to make it into 
an Electuary, to be divided into twelve Doſes ; whereof 
let the Patient take one every fourth Hour, beginning im- 
mediately after the Fit is ou off, and drinking, after each 
| Doſe, a Draught of any Kind of Wine. 


Or, if Pills be more agreeable, 


Take of the Peruvian Bark, very finely pulverized, one 

| Ounce ; Syrup of Cloves, enough to make it into Pills 
of a Fes Size 3 of which the Patient take ſix 
every fourth Hour. | g 


But an Ounce of the Powder may be mixed with a Quart 
of Claret, with leſs Trouble, and equal Succeſs, and eight or nine 
Spoonfuls of it may be given at the Intervals above-mentioned. 
Lorder nothing on Thur ſday, when the Fit is expected, becauſe, 
for the moſt part, it does not come, the Remainder of the fe- 
brile Matter being deſpumated and expelled the Blood by the 
uſual Sweats, which terminated the 5 it, and a Col- 
lection of freſh Matter being prevented by the Repetition of 
the Powder upon the intermediate Days. 

But, in order to prevent a Relapſe, which was one of the In- 
conveniencies above recited, I always gave the ſame Quantity 
of the Powder, an Ounce divided into twelve Doſes, upon the 

ighth Day preciſely, after taking the laſt Doſe. But though 
a ii 3 of the * in this manner ready 7 
the Diſeaſe, yet the Danger is not over, unle 2 
ue comply wick the Dire&ions of his.Phyfician, and take 
it thus a third or fourth time ; eſpecially when the Blood has 
been impoveriſhed by ſome preceding Evacuation, or the Body 
unadyiſedly expoſed to the cold Air. er bet. 
Now, though there is no inherent purgative Virtue in this 
Medicine, yet a violent Purging is frequently occaſioned there- 
by, on account of ſome peculiar Idio nay in the Conſtitu- 
tion. In this Caſe, it is indifpenſably neceſſary to exhibit Lau- 
danum therewith, to prevent its having this Effect, which is 
manifeſtly as oppoſite to its own Nature, as it is to this Diſ- 
eaſe, and that it may be retained long enough to anſwer its End. 
Therefore I direct ten Drops of Laudanum to be given in a little 
Wine, after every 2 Pole of the Powder, provided the 
urging does not go oft. | py, 
or low the | Aha Method in other Intermittents, whether 
Tertians or Quartans; for immediately upon the F it's going 
off, I adminiſter a Doſe of the Powder, and repeat it in point 
of Frequency, at as cloſe Intervals, during the time of the In- 
termiſhon, as the Nature of the Diſeaſe will admit; but with 
this Difference, that a Tertian may be ſo far conquered with 


which generally happened in a Fortnight, 


* 


Quotidians; aſter a Fit or two, ma 
entirely to intermit, yet, as I have before obſerved, ter 
afterwards frequently into a Species of contin 
Fevers, and only come to a Remiffion even upon thoſe Days 


Caſe, I have no way left, but to take Advan of the 
Remiſſion, though it be ever ſo ſmall ; — I give 
the Powder immediately after the Fir is gone off, as near as 
can conjecture, and repeat it every four Hours, as above-meti- 
tioned, without waiting for a Intermiffion, becauſe 
otherwiſe the alexiterial Virtue of the Bark cannot be commu- 
gy — Blood in 2 an _— ; 
gh the preſent reigning Intermittents, after the 
ſecond or third Fir, — to — Fevers, yet they muſt 
be referred to the intermittent Kind; and, therefore, I feruple 
not to order the Bark, even in the moſt continued of this Spe- 
cies ; the Repetition of which, in the above-mentioned manner, 
will certainly remove the Diſeaſe, provided the conſtant Warmth 
of the Bed, and the improper Uſe of Cardiacs, have not render- 
ed it a continued Fever ; in which Cafe, I have frequently ob- 
ſerved, that the Bark proves ineffectual. Nor have 1 ever 
found, that the Wine, wherein the Bark is adminiſtred, did 
the Patient Harm, which — — de ſuſpected ; but, 
on the contrary, the Heat, T hirſt, and other febrile Symptoms, 
enerally went off ſoon after taking a ſufficient Quantity of this 
edicine. But it muſt be here obſerved, that the nearer the 
Intermittent approaches to a continued Fever, either ſpontane- 
ouſly, or from _ too hot a Regimen, ſo much the more 
neceſſary it is to exhibit a larger Quantity of the Bark; for I 
have ſometimes found, that Intermittents would not vield to 
leſs than an Ounce and an half, or two Ounces, of the Bark. 

As ſome Perſons can neither take the Bark in Powder, an 
Electuary, or in Pills, I give them an Infuſion of it, which is 
made with two Ounces of Bark groſly powdered, infuſed cold 
for ſome time in a Quart of R on ine, This Infuſton, 
being ſeveral times paſſed through a fine Strainer, becomes fo 
clear, as not to be nauſeated by the niceſt Palate, Four Ounces 
of this Infuſion, after it has ſtood ſome Days, ſhould ſeem equi- 
valent in Virtue to a Dram of the Powder in Subſtance z and, 
as it is neither diſagreeable, nor lies heavy upon the Stomach, 
it may be exhibited with twice the Frequency of the other 
Formule, till the Diſeaſe vaniſhes. 

When this Diſeaſe hath aſſumed no regular A nee, it 
is ſometimes attended with an almoſt continual Vomiting, ſo 
that the Bark cannot be retained in any Form; in which Caſe 
the Vomiting muſt be ſtopt, before it can be adminiſtred. 
For this Purpoſe I order a Scruple of Salt of Wormwood to be 
diſſolved in a Spoonful of freſh Lemon-juice, and taken fix or 
eight times in the Space of two Hours; and afterwards I give 
ſixteen Drops of Liquid Laudanum in a Spoonful of ſtrong Ein- 
namon- water; and ſoon after, if the Vomiting ſtops, I pro- 
ceed to uſe the Bark, : 

For Children, who, on account of their tender Age, can 
ſcarcely bear to take this Remedy in any other Form, at leaſt in 
a ſuitable Quantity to effect a Cure, I generally preſcribed the 
following Julap : | | 


Take of black Cherry-water, and Rheniſbp Wine, each two 
Ounces; Peruvian Bark finely powdered, three Drams ; 
Syrup of Cloves, an Ounce : Mix them together for a 
Julap. Let a Spoonful or two (according to his Age) be 

given to the Child every fourch Hour, till the Fits return 

no more, dropping into every other Doſe, in caſe of a 


Looſeneſs, one or two Drops of Liquid Laudanum. 


It muſt be further obſerved, that the Intervals between tho 
Fits in Tertians and Quotidians are ſo ſhort, that they do not 
allow ſufficient time to impregnate the Blood perfectly with the 
febrifuge Virtue of the Bark; ſo that 'tis not to be ſuppoſed, 
that the Patient ſhould ſo certainly miſs the next Fit after the 
firſt time of taking it, as it commonly happens in a Quartan ' 
for the Medicine, in theſe Caſes, will frequently not effect the 
Cure in leſs than two Days. | 

It muſt, alſo, be remark'd, that if the Patient, notwithſtanding 
the Obſervance of the Cautions above delivered, ſhould relapſe 
which happens leſs frequently in a Quartan than in Tertians and 
Quotidians, it will become a prudent Phyſician not to adhere 
too cloſely to the Method of giving the Bark at the above-men- 
tioned Intervals; but to attempt the Cure, as his Judgment ſhall 
3 ſome other Procedure: And here the bitter Decoction 
is generally eſteemed of moſt powerful Efficacy, 


k 


4 ſometimes ſucceeded theſe Intermittents in the firſt 
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With reſpe& to Diet and Regimen, the Patient muſt be al- 
lowetthe Uſe of all Kinds of ſolid and liquid 'Aliment that 
agree with his Stomach, Fruit and cold Liquors always excepted ; 


becauſe they impoveriſh the Maſs of "Blood, and are very ſub- 


ject to occaſion a Relapſe, Let the Diet, therefore, be Fleſh 
of eaſy Digeſtion ; and a moderate Uſe of Wine may be per- 
mitted for common Drink ; by the ſole Uſe whereof I have 
ſometimes recovered ſuch as have been ſo debilitated by the fre- 
uent Return of the Intermittent, that the Bark proved inef- 
ſectual to their Cure. The Patient, alſo, ' muſt not unadviſedly 
expoſe himſelf to the cold Air, tilt the Blood has recovered its 
former healthy State. | | 2 
It muſt here ber emark*d, that tho', in treating of Intermit- 
tents heretoſore, we recommended due purging after the Diſeaſe 
was gone off, yet this practical Caution is only to be under- 
ſtood of ſuch Intermittents as either went off ſpontaneouſly, or 
were cured: without the Afiiftance of the Bark: For when the 
Cure is effected by this Medicine, Cathartics are unneceſſary 
and injurious ; ſo powerfully does the Bark, alone, reſiſt the Fits, 
and the Indiſpoſition they occafion. Hence, therefore, all Kinds 
of Eyacuations muſt be refrained from; for the gentleſt Purge, 
even a Clyſter of Milk and Sugar, will certainly endanger a Re- 
lapſe, and, perhaps, reproduce the Diſeaſe. | 
And here it is proper to mention, that a very remarkable 


ears of this Conſtitution : For the Fits did not begin with 
Chilneſs and Shivering, which were ſucceeded by a Fever; but 
the Patient was ſeized with the Symptoms of a true Apoplexy ; 
though, in Reality, how nearly ſoever it reſembled this Diſeaſe, 
it was nothing more than the Effect of the Fever's ſeizing the 
Head; as plainly appeared from other Signs, as well as the Co- 
lour of the Urine, which in Intermittents is uſually of a deep 
red, though not ſo red as in the Jaundice, and, allo, lets fall a 
lateritious Sediment, But though in this Caſe all Kinds of 
Evacuation ſeem to be indicated, in order to make a Revulſion 
of the Humours from the Head, as is generally practiſed in the 
genuine Apoplexy, yet they are to be wholly refrained from, be- 
cauſe they are very prejudicial in the Intermittents, whence this 
Symptom originally proceeds, and, conſequently, endanger Life, 
as I have obſerved, On the contrary, therefore, we muſt wait 
till the Fit goes off ſpontaneouſly, when the Bark, in caſe it 
could not be given ſooner, muſt immediately be exhibited, and 


repeated with ſufficient Frequency in the Intervals, till the Pa- 


tient be perfectly recovered, 
And theſe are the Obſervations I had to communicate, in a 
ſummary way, 2 the Uſe of the Bark; for my Deſign 
was not to conſult the Pomp of Medicine: And, in reality, 
they who add any thing more to the Bark than a Vehicle, which 
is neceſſary to carry it into the Stomach, in my Opinion either 
do it ignorantly, or fraudulently ; which every good Man muſt 
deteſt, who, as a Part of the Whole, would not be indueed 
to commit ſuch a Fraud, for his private Advantage. As 
to what remains, if my Contemporaries had pleaſed to have 
conſidered what I publiſhed in my Hiſtory of acute Diſeaſes, 
(which, it is highly probable, I was acquainted with before that 
time) 728 to the Method of exhibiting the Bark in the Inter- 
vals of the Fits, and the ſucceeding Repetition of it when the 
Diſeaſe was gone off, perhaps the 5 of many Perſons had 
been ſaved ; how much ſoever ſome Men contemned my-flen- 
der Endeavours for the public Good, and lighted the Cautions 
there delivered in the foliowing Words; which contain, in a 
conciſe manner, what I have here judged proper to enlarge 
uren. | | | 
1. Great Caution muſt be had not to give this Bark too 
early, that is, before the Diſeaſe be in ſome meaſure ſpon- 
« taneouſly abated z unleſs the extreme Weakneſs of the Pa- 
<< tient requires it to be given ſooner: For the giving it too 
« ſoon, may render. it ineffectual, and even fatal, if a ſudden 
«« Stop ſhould be thus put to the vigorous Fermentation raiſed 
in the Blood, in order to its Deſpumation. 2. We muſt not 
* direct Purging, much leſs Bleeding, in order to carry off a 
Part of the febrile Matter, and render the Bark more effe- 
„ Ctual ; tor they both weaken the Tone of the Parts, whence 
the Diſeaſe returns ſo much the more expeditiouſly and cer- 
e tain]y, after the Virtue of the Bark is ſpent. It were better, 
in my Opinion, to impregnate the Blood with this Medicine 
by Degrees, and at diſtant Intervals from the Fit, rather than 
«© endeavour to ſtop it at onee, juſt upon its coming; for by 
ee this means the Bark has more time to produce its full Effect 
«© in; and, beſides, the Miſchief is avoided that might happen 
by putting a ſudden and unſeaſonable Stop to the Fit juſt 
1 r U. The Bark muſt be repeated at ſhort Inter- 
& yals, that the Virtue of the former Doſe may not be entirely 
gone oft, before another be given; and by repeating it fre- 
6 pany the Diſeaſe will, at length, be perfectly cur d. For 
10 theſe Reaſons, I prefer the following Method of giving the 
. © Bark to all others, $1 ene | 
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„ KRoſes, two Ounces: Make an Electuary thereof, 


ceeding Convulſions of the Nerves, and a Rigor, totally 
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| 6 Take of the Peruvian Bark, one Ounce; Conſerve of” 


Take 
„ the Quantity of a large Nutmeg, every Morning and 
Night, on the intermediate or well Days, till the whole 
„be taken; and let it be repeated thrice, interpoſing a 
„ Fortnight between each time.“ * ok 


But though the Bark is the beſt Medicine hitherto diſcover'd, 
for the Cure of theſe Diſeaſes ; yet I have known Vernal Ter- 
tians, in Perſons in the Prime of Life, and of a ſanguine Con- 
ſtitution, yield to the Uſe of the following Remedies: For In- 
ſtance, Bleed in the Arm upon the intermediate Day; and ſome 
Hours afterwards, upon the ſame Day, give an Emetic of the 
Infuſion of Crocus Metallorum, regulating the time in ſuch 
manner, that its Operation may be over before, the Fit comes 


on; and as ſoon as it is gone off, let the following Electuary be 


given. p 


Take of the Extract of Wormwood, Gentian, and the leſſer 
Centaury, each two Drams: Mix them together, and 
divide the Whole into nine Doſes. Of which, let one be 
taken every fourth Hour; drinking, after each Doſe, of 
the bitter DecoRidn without Purgatives, and of Whitg- 
wine, each three Ounces. 22 3 


There is another Method of curing theſe Tertians in Perſons 
of low Circumſtances, who are unable to be at the Expence of 
a long Courſe of Medicines, in order to their Cure. As, 


Take of Virginian Snakeweed, in fine Powder, a Scruple ; 
White-wine, three Ounces: Mix them together. Let the 
Patient take it two Hours before the Fit comes on; and, 
n covered with Cloaths, let him ſweat three or 

four Hours afterwards; and let it be repeated twice in the 
ſame manner. | 


In the following Year 1679. theſe Intermittents re- appeared 
at the Beginning of Juby, and, increaſing every Day, proved 
very violent and deſtructive in Auguſt: But, having already 
treated of theſe at large, I ſhall only obſerve, that they gave 
way to a new Epidemic, which proceeded from the manifeſt 
Qualities of the Air in November. Sydenham, | 


Or THE SALUBRITY OF FEVERSs. 


Such is often the wiſe and admirable Oeconomy of Nature, 
that what at firſt Sight appeared noxious and prejudicial, tends 
to promote and advance the Happineſs and Health of Mankind. 
In no Inftance is this Doctrine more remarkably verified, than 
in Fevers, ſince the febrile Commotions of the Blood, which 
accompany many Diſorders, both of the chronical, and acute 


Kind, are of ſuch a Nature, as to baniſh and extinguiſh mor- 


bific Cauſes ; and, conſequently, they muſt be rather beneficial 
than detrimental to the human Body, _ . 44 
Before we proceed to the Confirmation of this Aſſertion, we 
ſhall obſerve, that this Doctrine is ſupported by the Apthorities 
of the Antients. Thus the divine Hippocrates, in his Writings, 
often affirms, that a ſupervening Fever cures ſome Diſorders, to 
be afterwards mentioned: And Celſus, in Lib. 2. Cap. 8. tells 
us, that a Fever itſelf, "which to ſome may ſeem flrange, often 
proves ſalutary : For a Fever allays Pains of the Prazcordia, if 
not attended with an Inflammation, mitigates Pain, md ſuc- 
re- 

moves them. It, alfo, relieves the Diſeaſe of the ſmall Inteſtines 
ariſing from a Difficulty of Urine, if by the Heat it promotes a 
Diſcharge of it: Befides, a Fever was by the ſagacious An- 
tients defined the Struggle, Motion, or - Conteſt of Nature; 
againſt the morbifie Cauſe and Force of the Diſorder ; by which 
they intended to infinuate, that it was rather of a falutary, than 
of a noxious Nature : For that which fights againſt the Enemy 
of Life, which is the morbific Cauſe, cannot, in its on 
Nature, be pernicious. Hence Linden, in Selectis Medicis, 
cannot ſufficiently wonder, that, notwithſtanding the many In- 
ſtances of this, in the Writings of Hippocrates, ſome ſhould yet 
aſcribe this Doctrine to Campanella, and damn it as a Novelty 
invented by a Man who was no Phyſician: For that Author, in 
Tr. de Senſu Rerum, Lib. 7. Cap. 2. affirms, that no Fever is 
a Diſeaſe, but a Remedy againſt other Diſeaſes. This Opinion 
is, alſo, eſpouſed by Tab: de Meg, in Comment. Philsf. Gap."5. 
Loc. 5. and the celebrated Sydenham is at a great deal of Pains 
to prove, that'a Fever is the Effort or Inſtrument of Nature, 
by which the pure are feparated from the impure Parts, and 
the morbific Cauſe exterminated and expelled. SURF: + 
Hence the Reaſon is obvious, e in Epidem. 
Lib. 2. informs us, that it is the Office of à prudent Phyſician, 
ſometimes, to excite Fevers: Beſides, nothing more confirms 


this, that Nature was the beſt Phyfictan ; cured beſt; termi- 
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hated Diſorders moſt happily ; and, as Galen un ay it, made 
a violent Inſurrection againſt the morbific Cauſe ; ſtrongly at- 
tempted Criſes and Excretions 3 and at laſt, oy Concoction and 
Evacuation, | freed. from mortal Diſordeis: For the Struggle or 
Effort of Nature againſt the morbific Cauſe, is nothing but 
2 Fever. Hence we juſtly conclude, that a Fever is the In- 


ſtrument by which Nature preſerves the human Body, oppoſes 


morbific Cauſes, and, by expelling them, reſtores Health. 
All Phyſicians, both antient and modern, have accounted a 
Fever a Diſeaſe in a certain Senſe z and Hippocrates, in Lib, de 
Flatibus, Sedt. 3. calls a Fever a common Diſeaſe, which-ac- 
companies other Diſorders, and eſpecially an Inflammation : 
For a Fever is a preternatural Commotion of the Blood and 
Humours, which not only injures and weakens the Functions 
of the Body and Mind, but, alſo, proves mortal: For few are 
taken off without a Fever. But this does not hinder it from 
being, in other reſpects, the Remedy not only of its own 
Cauſe, but, alſo, of Diſorders : So that we cannot ſuffi- 
ciently admire the ſtupendous Skill of the adorable Architect, 
who = ſo artfully contrived the human Structure, that by its 
Force and Strength it cannot only defend itſelf from 282 
Injuries, but, the Commotions or Effects of the morbific Cauſe 
are of ſuch a Nature, that, if all other Circumſtances are 
equal, they are, alſo, ſufficient for removing themſelves, and the 
Diſorder. But that this Doctrine may be the better compre- 
hended, we ſhall inquire into the Nature and Eſſence of a 
Fever, examine how it is created W Nature, and determine 
what Fevers produce ſuch 2 Effects, at what Time, in 
what Diſeaſes, and under what Circumſtances, ſuch laudable 
Conſequences may be expected. : | 
How common a Fever is, how often it acconipanies moſt 
other Diſorders; and how much the Knowledge of it has hi- 
therto been involved in Perplexities and Obſcurities, is ſuſſi- 
ciently known ; for almoſt all the celebrated Writers embrace 
different Opinions and Hypotheſes, with reſpect to Fevers: 
But, without enumerating them, we ſhall only obſerve here, 
that as Health and Life depend on the due Motion of the ani- 
mal Spirits, and Circulation of the Blood, ſo the Origin and 
Cauſes of all internal Diſorders ought to be deduced and ex- 
_ plained from ſome preternatural Circumſtance in theſe Fluids. 
ence we define a Fever, a too briſk Motion of the Muſcles, 
eſpecially of the Heart, accompanied with an unequal Circu- 
lation of the Blood, a Change of the Excretions, of the na- 
— as Heat, Pulſe, and remitting or intermitting at certain 
A Fever is, therefore, a ſtrong and increaſed Motion of the 
muſcular Syſtem. Motion, by the Conſent of the greateſt 
Phyſicians, is performed in the human Body by means of an 
highly ſubtil and fluid Subſtance, by ſome called the animal Spi- 
_ Tits, and by others the vital Principle, which exiſts originally 
in the Semen, is contained in the Blood, and afterwards ſup- 
ted by the external Air, and ſpirituous Aliments, This Sub- 
— was by the Antients called Nature, the Anima purpurea, 
and the Calidum innatum; and is the Cauſe not only of in- 
teſtine, but, alſo, of circular Motion; moves all the Limbs, 
and is the genuine Inſtrument of Senſation and Reaſoning. 
This Subſtance is capable of having its Motion augmented and 
accelerated in the Nerves, and muſcular Fibres ; as evidently 
appears in Spaſms of the Skin, and internal Parts, and 
during an increaſed and more frequent Action of the Heart, 
accompanied with preternatural Heat. We, therefore, affirm, 
with Helmont, in Lib. de Febribus, Cap. 1. that the febrile 
Heat is not proper to the peccant Matter, or the Effect of it; 


but that it is the Effect of the animal Spirits acting too vio- 


lently, which, as in a ſound State, they are the Source of na- 
tural Heat, ſo they are, alſo, the immediate, primary, and effi- 
cient-Cauſe of a febrile Heat. But I differ from Helmont in 


this, that he ſays the material Cauſe of a Fever is only occa- 


ſional, and free from a material 9 Influence and Concur- 
rence, to the Production of a Fever; but that it affords an 
Occaſion or Opportunity to the intelligent Archæus, or Nature, 
which, in the ſame manner as when an Object of Anger is ex- 
ternally preſented, by her proper Force and Energy, rouſes 
herſelf, attacks the * and endeavours to expel him. 
But I cannot deny, that the morbific Cauſe has a certain Power 
of Action and Motion, which, by acting inordinately on the 
animal Spirits, or vital Principle, by a certain mechanical Ne- 
ceſſity, excites that impetuous Motion obſervable in the Heart, 
Arteries, and Muſcles: For the febrile or morbid Motion is 
uced by the Action and Reaction of the active morbific 
tter, and the moving vital Principle in the human Body ; in 
which Senſe it may be admitted, that Nature, or Archaus, is 
the Author of Fevers, | 

But we muft determine by what means the febrile Matter 
acts on the animal Spirits in the Nerves and Membranes; what 
fort of Effect or Reaction ſucceeds this Operation, and how the 
8ymptoms, common to Fevers, are produced. Now we aſſert, 


PYR 


that all Motion of the muſcular Fibres is active, ſyſtaltic, or 
contractory: Hence ſuch a Motion muſt be rendered preterna⸗ 
tural, either by Intenſion, or Relaxation, of the Fibres. The 
Intenſion is generally called a Spaſmz which is a preternaturally 
ſtrong and long-continued Contraction of the muſcular Fibres. 
Such Spaſins conſtitute' the firſt and fundamental Cauſe of all 
preternatural Diſorders, and morbid Commotions, and produce 
many and various Effects; fince there is hardly any Diſeaſe 
without Spaſms : Theſe happen more eſpecially in Fevers, and 
the Generation of exceſſive Heat, where Spaſms are the Cauſe 
of the unequal Circulation of the Blood; the irregular and in- 
creaſed Pulſe, and the other Symptoms : For as when the Tone 
of the Muſcles, and Pulſation of the Heart, are moderate; and 
in due P ion, the Fluids circulate larly,” the excre- 
mentitious Parts are ſecreted and eliminated,and ſu Subſtancesz 
as are ſubſervient to Life and Health, are retain'd, ſo, on the 
contrary, as ſoon as the Tone of the Muſcles is vitiated; or ag 
ſoon as a Spaſm happens, and the Motion of the Heart becomes 
inordinate, the whole Order -of the vital Motions, and the 
— gy the Secretions and Exeretions, are diſturbed and 
perverted. 1 | . 
The evident Signs and Effects of ſpaſmodic Contractions of 
the muſcular Fibres and Membranes, which in the Beginning 
of Intermittents appear evidently, but in a more languid —— 
in the Remiſſion of continual Fevers, are various, according to 
the Diverlity of Patients and Fevers. The following Symptoms, 
eſpecially in the Beginnings of theſe Diſorders, a The 
Skin, which is highly. ſenſible, and the Organ of Touch, is 
much conſtricted, the lax Pores contracted, and the Skin raiſed 
into Tubercles, like that of a Gooſe: The Veſſels, which were 
before tumid, and full of Blood; ſubſide and diſappear ; the 
natural Redneſs is converted into a livid Colour; the turgid 


State of the whole Body ſubſides ; there is a violent Horripi- 


lation, Rigor, and Refrigeration, eſpecially of the Extremities 3 
the Skin, which was before moiſt, becomes dry and parched 3 


and the Sweat is ſuppreſſed; But this Compreſſion and Con- 


ſtriction of the Fibres and Veſſels is not only found on the Sur- 
face of the Body, but; alſo, in the internal Parts; as is obvious, 
about this time eſpecially, in flow and continual Fevers, from 
the copious Diſcharge of aqueous limpid Urine, an obſtinate 
Coſtiveneſs, a Retention of the Flatulencies; the Impoſſibility 
of 1 Clyſters, the Anxiety of the Præcordia, the Nauſea 
and Diſpolition to vomit; and the intenſe Pain about the ſpi 
Marrow, and Region of the Loins; all which Symptoms ſuffi- 
ciently evince, that not only the Stomach and Inteſtines; but, 
alſo, the Kidneys, and hepatic Veſſels, are ſpaſmodically con- 
ſtricted. Nor is the Subſtance of the Heart, Arteries, and 
Muſcles, free from ſuch Spaſms, which, being rooted in the 
Spirits, by Conſent affe& the whole Body; as is evident, from 
the ſmall, frequent, hard, and weak Pulſe, ariſing from an in- 
ſufficient and leſs free Influx of the Spirits. All theſe Symptoms 
differ not only in Degree, but, alſo, with reſpect to the Time 
of their Acceſſion; ſince in Intermittents they appear in the 
Beginning, whereas, in thoſe of the continual Kind, they ap- 
pear in the Height and Decline of the Diſorder, without ob- 
ſerving Time, Tenor, or Proportion. And, certainly, there 
is no Fever with which the ſkilful Phyfician will not obſerve 
ſuch 1 complicated. Theſe Things were diligently 
obſerved Helmont, who, in Lib. de Febr. Cap. 9. gives us 
the following remarkable Obſervations : The Part in which 
the febrile Matter is lodged, is firſt corrugated, which is eaſily 
perceptible in the Præcordia; in the a Part all the Veins 
are diſorder'd and conſtricted, by a Contraction of their oblique 
Fibres: Hence ariſes a rare, hard, and ſmall Pulſe, at once the 
Sign and the Cauſe of the cold Fit. This corru 

— the Veins will be eaſily perceived by every feveriſh Perſon 
if he carefully adverts to his own Condition; and even a fund 
Perſon, by careful Attention, may be ſenſible of the natural 
State of the Veins : For when the Scrotum is lax, and hanging 
dawn, it is ſpontaneouſly corrugated, when the Excrements 
arrive at the Sphincter of the Anus, It is, therefore, natural 
for the Veins, and Parts primarily affected, to corrugate them- 
ſelves ; and as almoſt all Veins have correſponding Atteries, 
theſe muſt, alſo, in Conſequence of their Communication, be 
ſeized with Convulſions. 
both of the febrile Rigor 


it, alſo, moves more 
ſome Parts are aff: 


— | 


Flatulencies he means irregular Motions of the 
produce Spaſms, as is obvious from what he had 


the Body [ 
Spirits, whic 
hefore ſaid], and, being conveyed to the Parts full of Blood, 


refrigerate them; ſince, by conſtricting them, hinder the 
Afﬀlux of the Blood, But when Parts, which are the 
Source and Fountain of the Blood, are refrigerated, ſuch as the 
Heart and Liver, an Horror penetrates through the whole 
Blood, and, when the whole Blood is refrigerated,” an Horror 
muſt, of courſe, ſeize the whole Body, For this Cauſe, there- 
fore, the Horrors firſt ariſe before the Fever; and, according 
to the Quantity in which the diſorderly Spirits have made their 
Influx, ſuch will the ſubſequent Rigor be. If many cold ani- 
mal Spirits have made their Influx, the Rigor will be vehement; 
but if a ſmaller Quantity of leſs cold Spirits have made their 
Influx, the Rigor will be leſs violent. Theſe Horrors are, alſo, 
accompanied with Tremors, which happen by this means : 
The Blood, dreading a preſent Horror, runs through all the 
Parts of the Body, and flows principally -to the warmeſt Parts : 
For when the Blood. flows rapidly from-the Extremities, the 
Viſcera and. Fleſh tremble ; for ſome Parts of the Body are 
full of Blood, whilſt others contain none at all : And the Parts 
without Blood cannot reſt for Cold, but ſhake, becauſe depriv'd 
of Heat : Thoſe Parts, on the contrary, which are full of 
Blood, tremble, and are ſeized with Inflammations, in Conſe- 
quence of the Redundance of the Blood. This Doctrine he 
confirms in Lib. 2. de Merbis, Seft. 5, The Blood being cof- 
denſed, the Veins are contracted, and, in their Contraction, 
contract the Body, and excite a Tremor. If the Blood is but 
little condenſed, the Symptom produced is only called a Rigor; 
but if it is greatly condenſed, a Horror is excited, which greatly 
afflicts the Patient. That a greater or leſs Fever is neceſſaril 
uced after the Horror, is-owing to this: When the Blood, 
y any Force, (that is, an increaſed Motion of the Heart and 
Arteries) becomes warm, and again reſumes its own Nature, 
that is, exchanges a cold for a hot State, the Phlegm and Bile 
mixed with the Blood, by the violent Motion, alſo, become 
warm, and even much hotter than the Blood: When theſe 
Fluids are, therefore, warmed after the Rigor, a Fever muſt 
ſucceed the Heat of the Blood. In this Paſlage Hippocrates, 
from mechanical Principles, and the Laws of jon, ſo accu- 
rately deſcribes the Progreſs and Generation of theſe Fevers, 
that we may juſtly doubt whether the Moderns can give a more 
diſtin Account of them. 
Nor is the Doctrine of Eraſiſtratus very different from this 
of Hippocrates: For that Phylician, as Celſus, in Lib. 1. ob- 
ſ:rves, was of Opinion, that if the Blood was conveyed into 


the Veins accommodated to the Spirits, that is, into the Ar- 


teries, and excite an Inflammation, which the Greeks call 
Phlegmone, that Inflammation excites ſuch a febrile Commo- 
tion as is perceived in a Fever: And, afterwards, when, men- 
tioning Eraſiſtratus, he tells us, that he affirmed, that a Fever 
was produced by a Transfuſion of the Blood into the Arteries, 
in conſequence of its Redundance. By theſe Paſſages, the In- 
equality of the Circulation of the Blood, in all febrile Commo- 
tions, is excellently deſcribed : For the Rigor which 1 
precedes the febrile Heat, is a Kind of Spaſm, by which the ca- 
illary Veſſels, being obſtructed, hinder the free Circulation and 
Ron of the Blood through the Arteries to the Heart : Hence 
the Blood, regurgitating to the Arteries and Left Ventricle of 
the Heart, and prefling upon them by its Weight, invites a freer 
Influx of the Spirits, and increaſes the Pulſe. Hence Hippo- 
crates, in Lib. de Flatibus, informs us, that the Blood, when 
warm, and forcibly propelled, cannot paſs through a narrow 
wa * 1 with Celerity, becauſe many Things hinder 
— ſtruct its Motion: By theſe means, the Pulſations of the 
Arteries are produced, and in this manner Fevers and Pains are 
excited. ; | 
From what has been ſaid, it is ſufficiently obvious, that, in 
Fevers, the Cold which is r e perceived towards the Ex- 
tremities, is owing to the Defect of a ſufficient Influx of Blood, 
and a languid inteſtine Motion of that Fluid; whereas the ſuc- 
cceding febrile Heat depends upon an increaſed inteſtine Motion 
of the Fluids. 
But as the Eſſence of a Fever conſiſts in an unequal Cireu- 
. of he The, and the Cold, "emu . 1— wiv 
mptoms depending upon it; we ſhall, havi conſi- 
— the Origin of the Refrigeration, 2 the 
Source and Cauſes of the febrile Heat. The various Opinions of 
Authors, concerning this Phenomenon, are found in Frid. He- 
manni Diſſertat. de Galoris & naturalis & præternaturalis Cauſis. 
It is an uſual Queſtion, among Phyſicians, Whether the Vio- 
lence of the febrile Heat depends on an increaſed Circulation of 
the Blood. Baralli, in Tr. de Motu animal. ſeems to have 
been the firſt who maintained this Opinion : For, ſays he, the 
moſt proper Affection and Characteriſtie of a Fever is, an in- 
creaſed Pulle, and a violent Commotion of the Heart and Ar- 
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a febrile Heat. This is not only uni- 
verſally agreed upon, but, alſo, confirm'd by Reaſon and Ex- 


* 


teries ſucceeded by 


perience-; becauſe, 2 a violent Commotion and Concuſſion 
of the Heart, there ſoon after ſucceeds a new and preternatural 
Heat of the whole Body, as is obvious in Anger, and violent 
Commotions of the Body. In like manner, when ſuch a Mo- 
tion of the Heart is removed, that is, when its Action is dimi- 
niſhed, and rendered flower, a Tepidity, Rigor, and Coldnefs, 
ſucceed ; as it happens in the Colds and Rigors of Quartan Fe- 
vers. He afterwards, in the fame Work, tells us, that, by the 
vehement and quick Pulſation of the Heart, the Blood, which is 
return'd during the Reft of the Heart, being poured from the 
Vena Cava, muſt be impelled into the Arteries, as far as the 
minuteſt Capillaries, by the ſame briſk Motion with which the 
Heart is contracted ; as is obvious, from the Laws of the Circu- 
lation. It is, alfo, certain, from the Evidence of Senfe, that, by 
a violent and briſk Circulation of the Blood, a Fervor and Heat, 
which did not before exiſt, are excited through the whole Body; 
the Origin of which is not, in my Opinion, to be deduced from 
Motion, confidered as Motion, but, rather, from the Nature 
of the Blood itſelf, which contains a Spirit, or Oil, or, rather, 
igneous Particles, ſheathed up; which, when diſſolved, and diſ- 
engaged from their Fetters, in ſuch a manner as to exert their 
Motion, excite a ſenſible Heat. 

Next, therefore, Borelli deduces the Heat of the Blood from 
an increaſed inteſtine Motion of its ſubtil and ſulphureous 
Parts; for, by the Confent of all modern Philoſophers, Heat is 
nothing but an highly rapid Motion of ſulphureous Parts : 
Nor is it to be doubted but this hot inteſtine Commotion of the 
Parts of the Blood is increaſed, by an accelerated Circulation, 
which is diſcovered by the Vehemence, the Frequency, and 
the Fulneſs of the Pulſe : For when the Pulſe is frequent, ve- 
hement, and full, the Blood muſt neceſſarily be moved briſkly 
through the Veſſels of the Body, and the Heat be ſenſibly in- 
creaſed, Nor is it to be doubted, that not only in a found 
State, by an increaſed Vehemence and Largeneſs of the Pulſe, 
in Conſequence of a violent Motion of the Body, or Commo- 
tion of Mind, the Circulation of the Blood, and, conſequently, 
the Heat is increaſed, but, alſo, in an unſound State, and even 
in Fevers, eſpecially thoſe of the intermittent, tertian, and 
continual Kind, as, alſo, thoſe of the burning Kind, and the 
Synocha, the ſame Species of Pulſe muſt produce a briſker Cir- 
culation, and, conſequently, an increaſed Heat of the Blood. 
But this does not happen univerſally ; nor do I affert, that 
where-ever there is a preternatural Heat in the Blood, there its 
Circulation muſt be increaſed: For an increaſed Circulation is 
not the only Cauſe of the hot inteſtine Motion of the Parts of 
the Blood, fince various important Arguments convince me, 
that ſeveral other Cauſes may concur to throw the minute Par- 
ticles of the Blood into a violent vertical Motion, even when its 
Circulation is flow and languid : For it is certain, that not only 
in malignant, but, alſo, in ſeveral other Fevers, there is a pre- 
ternatural and intenſe Heat, where the Pulſe is neither vehe- 
ment, ſtrong, nor large; but only quick, or frequent, ſmall, 
and even weak; which Species of Pulſe by no means diſcoyers 
a quick Circulation of the Blood through the Heart: Beſides, 
the inflammatory Stagnations of Blood in the Lungs, and other 
Viſcera, which are accompanied with an internal uneaſy Heat, 
a Thirſt and Refrigeration of the Extremities, ſufficiently evince 
that all exceſfive Heat does not proceed from an increaſed Circu- 
lation of the Blood : And,certainly, nothing is more obſervable 
in Practice, than that an intolerable Heat preys upon the inter- 
nal Parts of the Body, when the external Parts are obſtructed, 
contracted, dry, and parched ; and that, on the contrary, that 
Heat is leſs troubleſome, which ſeizes only the Surface of the 
Body, or tends towards the external Parts; fince this latter 
Species of Heat indicates a free Circulation of the Blood through 
the Surface of the Body, whereas the former Species diſcovers 
an obſtructed or retarded Motion of the Blood through the in- 
ternal Parts: So that, in Practice, this Difference is to be per- 
petually obſerved, that, in an internal Heat, the Danger is al- 
ways great z whereas, when the Heat is external, are 
greater Hopes of the Patient's Recovery. 

Beſides, it is, alſo, confirmed by Experience, that all ſuch 
LEO as render the Blood fluid, and invite its Motion and 
Ci tion to the external Parts, fo that a gentle Sweat may 
ſucceed, which happens under a full and quick Pulſe, which is 
a Proof of the increaſed Circulation of the Blood, inſtantane- 
ouſly extinguiſh the moſt uneaſy Heat; ſo that the Phyſician 
acts a judicious Part, who, a few Hours before the Paroxyſm, 
diſpoſes the Body to ſweat; by which means, the ſucceeding 
Paroxyſm is rendered more mild. Tt, therefore, ſeems 
conſentaneous to Truth, that, under the inteſtine Commotion of 
the Fluids, many Effluvia, of an igneous Nature, are excited, that 
is, put ina violent Motion, which, if they can be freely diſcharg d 
through the Emunctories of the Body, greatly leſſen * 


of the Heat. But if theſe igneous Effluvia remain in the Ha- 
bit, which happens by a Diminution of the Circulation, and an 
Obſtruction of Perſpiration, they muſt, by returning into the 
Blood, redouble, and greatly increaſe, the Heat: For we find, 
that the Heat excited on the Surface of the Body, proceeds 
more from the reflected inteſtine Motion of the {bet Parts, 
than from the Circulation of the Blood, It is, therefore, cer- 
tain, that the Eſſence of Heat conſiſts in an highly quick Mo- 
tion of ſulphureous Parts; and that this Heat becomes violent 
under every ve Motion, by an increaſed Impulſe and 
Attrition on the Veſſels and Fibres of the ſolid Parts: But it 

no means follows, that, where the Heat is increaſed, this 


ſhould always happen by an increaſed Circulation, ſince ſuch an 


Heat often proceeds from a Retention of the hot Exhalations, 

and their freſh Repercuſſions on the ſame Object; as is ſuffi- 

ciently obvious, in violent Inflammations, and hectic Heats. 
But they who derive the Origin of febrile Heat from an in- 


creaſed Circulation of the Blood, build their Hypotheſes on this 


Foundation, that a quick Pulſe, which is the pathognomic Sign, 
and inſeparable Companion of a Fever, is an infallible Proof of 
an increaſed Circulation of the Blood ; and that there is a 
Difference between a quick and a frequent Pulſe, which are not 
to be confounded by Pra&itioners, ſince the latter is rather 
found in a natural State, and in you Onions, upon an in- 
creaſed Agitation, either of _— or Mind, upon drinking 
Wine, as, alſo, in a Palpitation of the Heart, and an Aſthma ; 
and, conſequently, cannot be the genuine Sign of a Fever; 
whereas a quick Pulſe is never abſent from a Fever. 

This Doctrine I have inveſtigated with the more Accu 
not only that we might be the more certain, with reſpect to 
Origin of febrile Heat ; but, alſo, that, knowing the Nature of 
the Pulſes exactly, we might be able to form a Judgment, with 
reſpect to a Controverſy long agitated among celebrated Phyfi- 
cians, Whether a frequent, rather than a quick Pulſe, is the 
eſſential Mark of a febrile Commotion. See PuLsvs, 

Having already treated of the Cauſes of the Horror, Rigor, 
and Cold, which are always obſerved in Fevers, and generally 
precede them ; having, alſo, explained the Nature and Origin 
of febrile Heat ; and demonſtrated the Reciprocation of two 
Kinds of Motions in Fevers, one of which tends from the ex- 
ternal Parts to 'the Centre, and the other from the Centre to 
the external Parts; we now come briefly to inquire, whether 


% 


theſe: two Motions depend upon merely op or on moral 


in Conjunction with phyſical Cauſes; as, alſo, what End they 
anſwer, and for what Paroles they are deſtined. In order to 
anſwer the firſt Part of this Queſtion, it is to be obſerved, that 
the Mind, though incorporeal, has, nevertheleſs, in thinking 
and reaſoning, a powerful Influence on the vital Principle, or 
the Motion of the animal Spirits, which it either increaſes, di- 


miniſhes, or variouſly determines. As this was never denied 


by any Perſon who knew the Powers of the Paſſions and Ima- 
ination, and in what manner they change not only the Motion 
and Craſis of the Fluids, but, alſo, the Configuration of the 
Solids ; fo it is not to be douhted, but a certain febrile Com- 
motion may be excited by Cauſes merely of an intentional and 
moral Nature. But it is principally to- be determined whether 
a Fever is not moſt frequently produced by Cauſes merely phy- 
ſical, acting without any Morality, and without any ſponta- 
neous Direction of ſuch an increaſed febrile Motion. The firſt 
who aſſerted moral intentional Cauſes which tend to a certain 
End, and which are only on the Preſentation of a certain 
Object, received into the internal Agent, or Archaus, was 
Helmant, in Lib. de Morborum Ortu & Febribus ; where he 
prepoſterouſly attempts to reduce the phyſical Cauſes of Diſ- 
eaſes to the Claſs of moral Cauſes. But I was always of 
Opinion, that where known Cauſes, and Explications by ſen- 
ſible, obvious, and phyſical Matters, are or can be found, and 
where Phenomena can be accounted for from the Properties 
of Bodies, we are never to have recourſe to unknown or in- 
corporeal Qualities in them; for it is to be obſerved, that the 
Antients carefully diſtinguiſhed the Effects of Nature from the 
Operations of the Mind ; for they never call the Mind the 
cow of Diſeaſes, which, however, they affirm concerning 
ature, | 
Among the Antients, Nature was faid to be the Cauſe and 
Principle of all the Motions of the Body : But they called the 
Mind the Source and ws of Knowledge and Perception : 
Whereas Nature is, by Hippocrates, pronounced, abſolutely 
without Knowledge and Intelligence. 
there is a 2 Paſſage in Cœlius Aurelianus, Lib. 1. de 
Paſſionibus acutis, in which he mentions Aſclepiades, who called 
the Soul 4 Collection of the Senſes ; and affirmed, that. in the 
human Body, all things happened neceſſarily ; and every Phe- 


nomenon had its reſpective Cauſe ; that Nature was no more 
than the Body, or its Motion ; and that ſhe was capable not only 
pw ; for whether 

Determination, and 


of 
the 
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being beneficial, but, alſo, 
Soul, which in Men is the 
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the ſtrong ſpaſmodic Conſtriction of the 


not only a Redundance of Blood and Juices, but, alſo, a 
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in Brutes the Source of voluntary Motion, is only fenſitive, 


or at once ſenſitive and rational, yet it can ive nothing 
without Ideas, that is, without Motions impreſſed 
ternal Objects: But theſe Motions are only received by 
Senſdries, deſtined for that End. Where, therefore, 
rious Senſories are defeQive, there, alſo, the P tion 
Direction of the Motions are defective ; for Touch is abſo- 
lutely inſufficient for accounting for, and underſtanding, 
Nature, Figure, Motion, noxious Qualities, and Force of 
material morbific Cauſes ; Hence, alſo, it is eaſily underſtood, 


that in Diſcaſes the lar Direction of the Motions cor- 
reſponding to the Nature of the morbific Cauſe can by-no 


means be received by the Soul. 

It is indeed true, that Nature is highly obſervant of Num- 
ber, Order, Time, and Place, as is obvious in the Formation, 
Nutrition, and Conformation of the Body, the Cure of Dif- 
eaſes, and the 1 on 1 3 8 0 25 

not by any Intelligence Things with whi a 
od th en Power of Ann particular Motions, or 
of directing them to a particular End, of which ſhe is enti 
ignorant: But rather thoſe Effect directed to a certain End, 
are produced alone, by mechanic Laws, and the Influence of 
Bodies acting and re- acting on each other, under a certain 
Meaſure, Degree, and Proportion; which is obvious from this, 
that theſe natural Motions may be at Pleaſure ſuſpended, in- 
creaſed, or diminiſhed, by mere corporeal Actions. Beſides, 
we have a manifeſt Inſtance of a regular and organic Structure 
in Vegetables, the Fabric of which ar phy, great Order and 
Art, does not depend upon uy intelligent Faculty, but on a 
merely neceſſary Efficacy of Motion, though not without Or- 
der. But, without inſiſting any longer on this, we ſhall only 
obſerve, that it is of great Importance in Medicine, not to 
confound thoſe Effects of Diſeaſes, which flow from 
neceſſary Cauſes, with thoſe which have, in Conjunction with 
them, a certain free and immaterial Principle of Action, as is 
obvious in the Paſſions of the Mind, where there is a great Dif- 
ference between the Mind and the Diſeaſe, ſince the Diſc 
is only called that, to the Production of which merely co 
Cauſes concur ; whilſt a Paſſion of the Mind is ſaid to be pro- 
duced, when the Mind labours under any Diſorder, though it 
often produces a motbid Effect of the Body. 

From what has been ſaid we conclude, that a Fever is not 
to be called ſalutary, becauſe Nature knows the internal Mat- 
ter to be peccant, and for that Reaſon endeavours at certain 
Titnes and Places to eliminate it from the Body, according to 
the different Quality of its Peccancy, in a certain Degree and 
Proportion. This may be granted, with reſpect to the Mind; 
when put in a Paſſion, upon the Preſentation of ſome external 
Obje& of the diſagreeable Kind ; but it cannot be applied to 
Motions merely mechanical: For as a Paſſion of the Mind is 
different from a Diſeaſe, ſo, alſo, Anger is different from 
Fever ; but every Fever does not ſuppoſe an immaterial 
ideal Act or Perception of the Mind, A Fever cannot, there- 


fore, be properly called a ſalutary and uſeful Thing, excited 
for a good End, ſince Nature, and even the ſenſitive Soul, is 
abſolutely ignorant of the Condition of the morbific Cauſes, 
the Ways, Places, and Ends intended by Nature, which are 


internal. A Fever, therefore, is not, in my Opinion, to be 
called I Motion in *. 4 ſalutary, neither with reſpect to its 
Principle, or efficient Cauſe, nor with reſpe& to its End or 
Effect; becauſe-it is often hoſtile, and even fatal, to human 
Nature ; but only becauſe it ſometimes, by Accident, produces 
a ſalutary Effect. But to illuſtrate this by an Example: Thus 
ts of the Stomachg 
or Inteſtines, by an Emetic or Purgatives, is not in itſelf a good 
and ſalutary thing, ſince it is plainly preternatural, and, conſe- 
quently, morbid, and the Source of violent Symptoms ; Jets 
as it removes the impure, viſcid, and corrupted Sordes from 
theſe Parts, it does, for that. very Reaſon, produce a ſalutary 
Effect. Thus, alſo, Spaſms of the internal Parts, which ge- 
nerally produce ſpontaneous Hæmorrhages, are not of them- 
ſelves good, becauſe they ſometimes excite mortal Hzmor- 
rhages ; but at other times, when the Blood is redundant, they 
accidentally produce this Effect in a fſalutary manner, 
ſame holds true of a Fever, which, conſidered in itſelf, can 
neither be ſaid to be uſeful nor 2. ſince Half of Mankind 
are deſtroyed by it : Vet it often produces a ſalutary Effect, by 
reſtoring the impure morbid Body to perſect Health. . 
e now come to inquire, in a particular manner, in What 
Patients; and by what means, a Fever proves a ſalutary Medi- 
cine. But we mult firſt of all obſerve, that the Cauſe which 
excites the febrile Commotion in the muſcular Syſtem, is re 
7 
lection of impure excrementitious and viſcid Sordes, both in 
the Primæ Viz, and in the Veſſels; Which two Cauſes gene- 
rally proceed both from a retarded Circulation of the Blood, 
and an Infartion and Obſtruction of the Emunctories, as 
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a bilious $ynocha, a 


in burning, F 
generally happens in burning Feyers, _ 


continual Tertian, a catarrhous Fever, 
Nature. In order, therefore, to py the Cauſe of theſe 
Misfortunes, Nature arms herſe!f not by a kind of Free-will, 
but from a phyſical Neceſſity, ſtimulated by the Action of the 
hoſtile and peccant Matter, whilſt the ſpaſmodic Motion, not 
only of the external and membranaceous Parts, but, allo, of 
the Muſcles, and eſpecially of the Heart, is increaſed by a 
greater Influx of the Prise ; for both a more ſtrong and intenſe 
rreſtine and [2h e. circulatory Motion are required, that 
the redundant and peccant Juices, formed under this double and 
languid Motion, may be eliminated from the Body, after the 
ObſtruQions are reſolved, and the Humours prepared and diſ- 
| poſed for an Evacuation ;. for the Antients juſtly obſerved, that 

the Cures performed by Nature, were e firſt, by Ma- 
turation and Concoction; then, by Diſcuſſion and Rarefaction; 
and, laſtly, by Solution and Excretion. See Hollerius, in Schol. 
ad Aphor. . | 

By Concottion, or Maturation, they underſtood that of the 

athologic Kind, a fitting of the excrementitious Matter for 
2 juſt as 9 rap Concoction is a fitting of the 
Subſtance of the AN. or Nouriſhment : For as the crude, 
coarſe, partly immoveable Humours, and fuch as are not fitted 
to the Pores of the Emunctories, are morbid, theſe are firſt 
to be prepared for an Evacuation, that is, the viſcid Matter is 
to be incided and abſterged; that which is thick is to be ren- 
dered fluid, the intemperate and acrimonious Humours are to 
be temperated and corrected; all which were included in Ma- 
turation and Concoction among the Antients, who order, that 
not crude, but concocted Matter, ſhould be expelled from the 
Body, both by Nature and Art. b 

But as the Excretion of the peccant Matter is leſs commo- 

diouſly carried on, unleſs the Paſſages are Sy free, and 

the Emunctories open, hence the Obſtructions are to be re- 
ſolved, and the ſtagnant Humours, fixed in the capillary and 
excretory Veſſels, ate to be reſolved and colliquated. After 
theſe Ends are obtained, the Excretion of the peccant Matter 
afterwards ſucceeds happily. | „ 

Thefe are the uſual Manners ; this the common Method; 
and this the Order uſed by Nature, in curing Diſeaſes, or 
removing morbific Cauſes from the Body: But ſhe brings about 
all theſe Ends by dne Inſtrument, which is Motion, 

But the Motion of the Blood is twofold ; one, the hot in- 
teſtine Motion of the ſulphureous Parts; the other progreſſive 
and circular: Both theſe Motions are neceſſary, in order to 
prepare and, afterwards, eliminate the peccant Matter; for cer- 
tainly the Circulation of the Blood alone, though intenſe and 
briſk, is not ſufficient for theſe 24 aw, unleſs when accom- 

nied with an increaſed inteſtine Motion, or an Increaſe of 


eat: And though it cannot be denied, that in Fevers an ex- 


ceſſive Heat does Harm to the Body, yet Nature requires both 
an increaſed Circulation, and an accelerated, hot, inteſtine 
Motion, in order to ſubdue and remove the febrile Cauſe ; for 
what more happily diſſolves glutinous and viſcid Humours than 
Heat? What is more efficacious or expeditious in removing 
Obſtructions brought on by theſe Sordes, or in opening the 
obſtructed Emunctories, than hot and fluid Blood? What 
ſooner leſſens the Redundance of the Blood and Humours, and 
renders that which is thick and immoveable, fluid, than Heat? 
Hence the Antients juſtly eſteemed the febrile Heat neceſſary 
to concoct, that is, to incide, attenuate, and prepare the pec- 
cant Matter for Evacuation. And that moderate Heat is in 
itſelf highly beneficial to the Body, is ſufficiently obvious from 
this, that Men of hot Conſtitutions, young Perſons, and ſuch 
as uſe Exerciſe, and drink warm Liquors, are rarely ſubject to 
chronical Diſorders, and Obſtructions of the Viſcera. And 
this is, alſo, the Reaſon why all intermittent Fevers, eſpecially 
thoſe of the Quartan kind, as Hippocrates obſerves, if they ſeize 
in the Summer, are far ſhorter, and more eaſily cured, than 
if they happen in the Autumn and Winter ; for the Summer 
Intermittents often ceafe ſpontaneouſly, in the Month of June, 
when the Air is moſt intenſely hot. Beſides the greater Heat 
is perceived in the febrile Paroxyſms, the ſooner the Fever is 
terminated 3 and, on the contrary, the more languid and flow 
the Heat is, the more fixed and radicated is the Cauſe of the 
Diſorder. In order to deſtroy this Doctrine, it may be replied, 
that fuch Effects are to be aſcribed not ſo much to Heat, as to 
an increaſed Circulation of the Blood, which is neceſſarily 
productive of Heat. But though an increaſed Circulation of 
the Blood cannot . without an Increaſe of Heat, yet, 
as we have already obſerved, every Heat in the Body is not pro- 
duced by an accelerated Circulation; ſince very often, when 
the Pulſe is languid and frequent, and the Extremities cold, the 
interior Parts are hot, the Tongue dry and black, and the 
"Thirſt infatiable : Beſides, as the inteſtine Motion is abſolutely 
different from the Circulation of the Blood ; fo, alſo, the for- 
mer, in a different manner, contributes to Life: Nor, if the 
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Circulation alone, and Excretion of the uſcleſs Parts, were 


ſufficient for the Purpoſes of Life, would a certain Tempera- 
ture, Mixture, and Moderation of the Elements of the Blood, 
and eſpecially of the Sulphur, which is the Foundation of the 
inteſtine Motion, be neceſſary to the Preſervation of Life and 
Health; the aſſerting the contrary of which is, however, abſurd, 

Hence the Antients juſtly aſſerted, that Life conſiſted in Heat; 
that Nature, by means of Heat, attacked the morbihc Cauſes 
of Diſorders ; and that there was no Animal, in the Blood and 
Juices of which there was not ſome hot Subſtance ; becauſe, 
without an hot inteſtine Motion, there can be no Generation, 
no Life, nor any vital Motion performed : Nor does it hence 
follow, that there is ho Heat which is not. perceptible by the 
Touch ; for the Senſes are not the only Teſt by which Heat is 
to be judged of. The hot inteſtine Motion may be ſaid to 
happen, partly with reſpect to Cold, and partly with reſpect to 
its Effect, eſpecially that of the rarefactory Kind; ſo that, in 
order to oppoſe this Doctrine, it is to no purpoſe to aſſert, that 
Fiſhes _ live without Heat: But Heat is abſolutely neceſſary 
in Animals, to promote the ſpirituous Quality of the Humours, 
to preſerve them fluid, to keep the Pores open, and to ca 
on Nutrition and Excretion. Hence Galen, in his Treatiſe 
Ufu Partium, Lib. 14. Cap. 6. calls Heat the firſt Inſtrument 
of Nature: For the ſame Reaſon, Nature, in ſubduing Diſ- 
eaſes, uſes a ſtrong and preternatural Heat, as is obvious in 
Fevers; for, by means of Heat, the peccant Matter is not only 
ſubdued and attenuated, but, alſo, rendered fit for Excretion ; 
for though it cannot be denied, that an intenſe Heat is preju- 
dicial to the Body, by obſtructing the Evacuations, eſpecially 
that by Sweat ; yet, if we carefully examine the Matter, we 
ſhall find, that Nature does not ſo much cure Diſeaſes by Eva- 
cuation, as by a Diſſolution and Rarefaction of the Humours. 
And if the Matter is to be evacuated, Nature diſpoſes it for 
Excretion, concocts it, and opens the Pores, which Ends are 
commodiouſly anſwered by Heat; fince a Cure conſiſts not fo 
much in the Evacuation, as in the Correction of the morbific 
Cauſe : Hence, in my Opinion, thoſe are greatly miſtaken, 
who imagine, that the Matter which, after the Height of the 
Diſeaſe, is evacuated on the critical Days, is the morbific 
Cauſe. It is not, however, to be doubted, but the Evacuations 
in Fevers, carried on in due Quantities, and at proper Times, 
are excellent Signs that the Patient recovers ; and that Nature 
is ſuperior to the morbific: Cauſe ; becauſe they evince, that 
every Thing is calm in the Body ; that a free and equable 
Circulation of the Blood is reſtored ; and that the ſpaſmodic 
ContraQtions of the Parts have ceaſed : Whence the Evacua- 
tions not only of the morbific Matter, but, alſo, of other ex- 
creraentitious Humours, generated under the febrile Commo- 
tion, are freely carried on: Hence ſuch critical Evacuations are 
ſalutary, and, conſequently, not to be checked: For it is to 
be obſerved, that the morbific Cauſes of Diſorders act princi- 

Ily by Spaſms; and, under Spaſms, the Circulation of the 

lood, and the Excretions, are diſturbed. Hence, if the Eva- 
cuations are duly carried on, it is a good Sign, that the morbific 
Cauſe is ſubdued ; that the morbid Motions are allayed ; and 
that every Thing is again returning to a natural State : For as 
ſoon as the Evacuations of the critical, but not of the ſympto- 
matic, Kind begin to be duly carried on, in conſequence of 
a proper Circulation of the Blood, the Force of the Diſeaſe 
forthwith remits. 

We, therefore, affirm, that a Fever is ſalutary, becauſe, by 
the hot inteſtine Motion, and an increaſed Impulſe of the 
Blood through all the Veſſels, the viſcid Crudities are attenuated 
and diſſolved ; the Obſtructions of the Glands removed; the 
ſtagnant Humours rendered fluid; the corrupted and redundant 
Juices evacuated, and the exceſſive Humidity of the Habit diſ- 


 fipated : So that a Fever is often an excellent depurating and 


evacuating Remedy. This Doctrine is confirmed, not only by 
Authorities, but, alſo, by Experience. Thus Hippocrates, in 
Aph. 70. Sect. 5. informs us, that they who are ſeized with a 
Quartan Fever, are not ſubject to Convulſions; and that they 
who are afflited with Convulſions, are freed from their Diſorder, 
upon the Approach of a Quartan ; for no Fevers are more ſa- 
lutary than thoſe of the Tertian and Quartan kind, as is uni- 
verſally known: For, if theſe Fevers are periodical, and not 
too long continued ; or if they happen before the Strength is 
conſumed, or Old-age comes on, they excellently depurate the 
Blood, powerfully remove Obſtructions about the Veins of the 
Meſentery, and reſolve and carry off the coagulated, thick, and 
viſcid Humours, which are the Cauſe of the Spaſms : They, 
alſo, dry the too moiſt Nerves, and corroborate ſuch as are 
lytic and lax : Hence ariſes the Opinion of the common 
«ls! oe that a Quartan produces Strength ; and that the Per- 
ſon who is ſeized with a Tertian or Quartan, will for ſome 
Years live free from all Diſeaſes. This Doctrine is, alſo, con- 
firmed by Apb. 26. of Se. 2. where we are told, that!“ It is 
66 better a Fever ſhould ſucceed Convulſions, than i ha 
5 , N 4 
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« ſons 2 Fever.” But it is here to be obfe that the 
Convulſions here meant muſt ariſe from a Redundance, and 
not from a peccant Quality of the Juices; becauſe both the 
inteſtine Motion, and the Circulation of the Blood, attenuates 
and diſcuſſes the thick, viſcid, and compact Matter lodged in 
the Brain, Nerves, and Prime Vie. But Hollerius, in his 
Commentary. on the ſame Aphoriſm, juſtly obſerves, that every 
Fever does not put an End to Convulſions, but only one of the 
moderate Kind, which is neither too weak, nor ſo violent and 
malignant as to impair the Strength. Hippocratet, alſo, tells 
us, in Epidem. Lib. 6. that a Quartan cures 3 
Epilepſy, the Leproſy, and the Itch: For theſe terrible Diſor- 
ders ariſe almoſt from the ſame Cauſe which produces a Quar- 
tan 3 that is, a Stagnation of impure and viſcid Blood, t 
the abdominal Viſcera.; and an yy and . —— of = 
leen, Liver, and Pancreas. But, as in a Quartan, a due 
8 diſſolves obſtinate and old Obſtructions, theſe 
violent Diſorders are by this means removed. Langius, in 
Epift. 16. Lib. 1. informs us, that upon the Criſis of Fevers, 
pecially thoſe of the Quartan kind, he has often ſeen the Itch 
ſpontaneouſly removed, without the Aſſiſtance of any Medi- 
cines. As for an Epilepſy, Hippocrates, in Epidem. Lib. 5. 
T. 6. informs us, that Perſons labouring under 'a Quar- 
<« tan are not ſeized with an Epilepſy ; or if they have for- 
« merly been ſubje& to it, they are freed from it by a fuc- 
« ceeding Quartan.” And this Aſſertion is expreſsly confirm'd 
in Se. 5. Aph. 20. where we are told, that thoſe afflicted 
with a Quartan are not eaſily ſubject to Convulſions;; and, if 
they have formerly laboured under them, they are freed from 
by a ſupervening Quartan. % 
. it — to aſſign a Reaſon for this ; fince it 
3s univerſally agreed upon, that a chronical Epilepſy is pro- 
duced by Gbſtructions, and the partly viſeid Impurities ariſing 
thence,and which Nature, by an univerſal Spaſm principally ari- 
in the Meninges of the Brain, and extending itſel m__ 

the whole muſcular Syſtem,endeavours to remove. But ſuch O 
ſtructions, and viſcid hindering the free Circulation of 
the Blood through the Veſſels of the Head, are reſolved, diſ- 
cuſſed, and eliminated, by the Heat and Horror of a Quartan : 
For certainly, by ſuch a ſtrong Motion of the Fibres, and ſuch 
an increaſed Impetus of the Blood, as is obſervable in febrile 
Paroxyſms, Obſtructions are more effectually removed, and 
ſtagnant Humours-more thoroughly diſcuſſed, than by any other 
Remedy, how valuable ſoever, whether of the ſudorific, or of 
the aperient and evacuating Kind. It is, alſo, owing to this, 
that thoſe who have formerly laboured under a Quartan, are 
not eaſily ſeized with an Epilepſy ; becauſe a regular Quartan, 
by reſolving unn, frees the Body from thoſe Cauſes 

which produce an Epilepſy. | 

Ss Beſides, a gentle Apoplexy is diſcuſſed by a Fever: Thus Hip- 
pocrates, in Aph. 53. Sect. 5. informs us, that if drunken Perſons 
are ſuddenly depriv'd of their Voice, they die convullive, unleſs 
they are forthwith ſeiz'd with a Fever. InDrunkenneſs, when the 
Body is leſs perſpirable,eſpecially in conſequence of a large Quan- 
tity of generous Wine, it may happen, that the may be 
filled with too large a Quantity of Blood, which too much 
diſtending the Arteries, and Veins of the Plexus Choroideus, 
intercepts the Paſſage of the Spirits: But in a Fever, the ac- 
celerated Circulation of the Blood not only opens the obſtructed 
| Veſſels of the Brain, but, alſo, powerfully diſcuſſes the Mat- 

ter, whether aqueous or viſcid, which is ſtagnant in its Pores. 
' Hippocrates, alſo, pronounces a Fever a peculiar Remedy in 


hypochondriac Diſorders, fince in Aphi 40, Sea. 6. he informs 


| that A Pain of the Hypochondria, without -an-Inflam- 
4 tion, but ariſing from ObltruBtions Flatulencies, or a 
<« cold unequal Temperament, is removed by a ſuperyening 
<« Fever.” It is perpetually inculcated by ocrates, that 
' ſuch Diſorders as proceed from Obſtructions, a viſcid Sordes, 
or Infarctions of the Viſcera, are commodiouſly terminated by 
a Fever; becauſe in a Fever, the increa | inteſtine, and 
progreflive Motion of the Blood, attenuates, incides, and re- 
ſolves the immoveable Matter, and diſpoſes and Prepares that 
which is fixed and t, to an Evacuation. - I have often 
obſerved in Practice, that hyſteric Symptoms and Spaſms in the 
abdominal Region of old Women, after a Suppreiſion of the 
Menſes, have been removed by a Fever, accompanied with an 
effectual Heat and Horror. And if we carefully conſider the 
Thing, we ſhall find that the ſpaſmodic and febrile Motions, 
ſo familiar to hypochondriac Patients, eſpecially in the Autumn 
and Winter, are uſeful in carrying off, through the EmunQo- 
ries ofthe Body, the excrementitious Sordes, lodged" in the 
Maſs o 


Blood and Humours,. . 
But that a Fever is the ſalutary Inſtrument of Nature, by 
which ſhe frees herſelf. from pr Danger, is obvious from 
this, that the Redundance of Serum, whether pure or tainted 
with excrementitious, acrid, or bilious Salts, by which Nature 


' is oppreſſed, is by a ſtrong febrile Motion, excited in the muſ- 
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cular Syſtem, eommodiouſiy carried through 


ries ; as is obvious in catarrhous, rheumatic, and arthritic Fevers, 
as, alſo, in an Eryſipes, the Meaſles, 


Small- and Purple 
Fever, where there is always a certain febrile d Commotion, 
and a ſubſequent ſalutary and critical Evacuation. Beſides no- 
Ling is more common than for a Fever of the inflammatory 
Kind to ſucceed an Extravaſation and: $ tion of the Hu- 
mours ; and this Fever is not, in my Opinion, excited by the 
arbitrary Determination of the Mind,in order to remove the ftag- 
nant Humours tending to Corruption; but it is rather a mecha- 
nical and neceſſary Effect, whilſt the peccant Matter, not by 
its Redundance, but, alſo, by its irritating and hoſtile Quality, 
ſtimulates the Fluid which actuates the Membranes and Mul- 
cles to an exorbitant Motion, which, being afterwards in- 
creaſed, though preternatural, is never duly ene, 
of ſingular Service in diſtuſfing and reſolving the extravaſated 
Blood: Hence it is obvious, that Hippocrates, and the An- 
tients, wetg in the right, when they ed, that Nature was 
the beſt Curer of Diſeaſes, that is, by an increaſed and intenſe 
Motion, which is of the febrile Kind : Hence, alſo, it is ob- 
vious, that Aſcleprades, according to Celſus, in Lib. 3. Cap. 4. 
de diver fis Curationum Generibus, was in the right, when he 
ſaid, that, in the Cure of Diſeaſes, he uſed the Fever as a Re- 
medy, ' Sydenham, alſo, affirms, that a Fever is the Inſtru- 
ment by which Nature ſeparates the impure from the pure 


From what has been faid, we may deduce the followi 
Conſiderations, very uſeful in Practice: Firſt, As a Fever * 
beneficial to the Body, Phyſicians ought not in the Beginning 
to ſuppreſs febrile Commotions, becauſe ſuch a Practice, in 
continual and acute Fevers, ſuch as the Meaſtes and Smallpox, 
an oy 270 and the Gout, induces not only immediate Dan: 
ger, but, alſo, ſometimes Death; and intermittent Fevers, 
when too ſoon —_— are found from Experience to ter- 
minate in violent Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and flow Fevers 
— thence, an Hectic, a Dropſy, and ſpaſmodic and 
conyullive Diſorders : The whole Skill of a Phyſician ſeems to 
conſiſt in diſtinguiſhing thoſe febrile Motions of Nature which 
may produce a good Effect, and be eſteemed ſalutary and eri- 
tical, from thoſe which are prejudicial, ſymptomatic, and 
nicious. The former are not to be immediately ſupprefled 3 
t, if languid, promoted ; and, if exceffive, moderated : But 
t never to be totally checked, nor too much heigh- 
ten'd; ſince the beſt Intention the Phyſician can purſue, is to 
attack the morbific Cauſe of theſe hot motions, and leſſen 
it gradually till it is quite removed. It is, therefore, impru- 
dent to abuſe. the Peruvian Bark, which, if rightly uſed, is a 
divine Medicine, as, alſo, Opiates, and Subſtances poſſeſſed 
of a ſtyptic Quality, in the Cure of Intermittents: Thoſe 
Phyſicians, therefore, err, who judging a+ Fever to be a bad 
Thing, whereas it is the Effect of a good Cauſe, immediate! 
endeavour to ſuppreſs it; in which they are as faulty as thoſe 
who immedia ſuppreſs the Menſes, or Hemorrhoids, by - 
Aſtringents; a Practice generally 2 of the worſt of 
Symptoms. A Phyſician is, therefore, never to attempt the 
Fe germ of a Fever; but to try the Removal of its Cauſe : 
And when that cannot be commodiouſſy done, he is to mode- 
rate the Fever ; which, alſo, tends to prepare and expel the 
morbific Cauſe, | ; 
From what has been faid, 'tis obvious, that all Aliments and 
Medicines, which refri too much, late the Humours, 
and which, by their Viſcidity, their Acidity,or their anodyne Qua- 
ts retard the Motion of the Blood, are ſo ſar from being uſe- 
ful in the Cure of Fevers, that they are rather injurious. The 


Phyſician ought rather to render the Humours fluid, and pro- 


mote the Circulation of the Blood through all the Emunctories. 
Hence Helmont, in Tr. de Febribus, Cap. . juſtly affirms, that 
Diaphoretics are the only ſpecific Remedies for Fevers. Nor 
are Veneſectionas, Evacuations, and Alteratives, any farther 
conducive to the Cure of Fevers, than as they promote a 
free Circulation and Tranſpiration; for if it is true, that Fevers 
generally ariſe from any ohſtructed Tranſpiration, and a dimi- 
niſhed Circulation of the Blood, they muſt of courſe be cured - 
an Increaſe of the Circulation and Tranſpiration, It is, alſo, 
ious from what has been ſaid, that Medicines are moſt com- 
modiouſly exhibited when Nature is in a Commotion; for, by 
5 means, ſhe the more eaſily produces the deſi Effects. 
ith reſpect to this, Helmont, in Lib. de Febribur, Cap. . 
tells us; that; if on the. Day of the Acceſs, and at a proper 
time, Medicines are exhibited, Fevers are often removed by 
one Doſe. The proper. time is, about an Hour before the Pa- 
ſm, on an empty Stomach, that thus the Medicine may be 
. — — for —— is exhibited on _ 
Days of Intermiſſion, or after the Paroxyſm is begun, it 
is uſed in vain, whilſt it is not aſſiſted by Nature, either in 


2 it ling, the Matter, which is the occaſional 
Cauſe Br rm nene, ung 
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js rather hurtful than beneficial, becauſe it proves a Stimulus to 
Nature, when ſhe is. inclined to Reſt. 455 
From what has been ſaid, we, alſo, learn, that it is a bad 
Sign, when a violent Cauſe, or Obſtrudtion, is preſent, if 
the Fever is flow or ſlight, or if the febrile Motion does not 
correſpond to the Cauſe, Hence Hippocrates, in Aphor. 40. 
Geld. 4. juſtly affirms, that it is never a good Sign, when the 
Body is ir hot, and ſometimes cold; for this is a Proof, 
that the Diſorder will be long 7 0A Hence, alſo, the 
Reaſon is obvious, why in weak Bodies, and thoſe in which 
the Motions of the Humours towards the external Parts are not 
ſufficiently free, there are no genuine Evacuations, but the Pa- 
tient is afflicted with Tranſlations and Abſceſſes, not to be cured 
without great Difficulty, We, alſo, obſerve in Practice, that 
thoſe Fevers are far worſe, and of a more malignant Nature, 
which do not diſcover themſelves by Heat, a quick Pulſe, and 
Thirſt, than thoſe which appear with theſe Symptoms, tho* 
exceſſive. I have, alſo, obſerved, that in low Fevers, the Su- 
mr e of an hot Fever with Horror is an excellent Sign of 
covery, 
: Pak whit has been ſaid, we .conclude with r . 
in Epidem. Lib. 2. that tis ſometimes the Buſineſs of a Phy- 
ſician to excite Fevers ; for, ſays he, in Epidem. that which 
Nature does ſpontaneouſly, ought to be done by the Art 
of the Phyſician, But in Aph. 21. Se. 5. he expreſly adviſes 
the exciting of ſuch a Fever; “ For, ſays he, ſometimes in a 
« Tetanus without an Ulcer, in young and fleſhy Perſons, a 
« pouring on of cold Water recalls the Heat, and that Heat 
« reſolves the Diſtemper. He, alſo, confirms this Method 
of Cure in Lib. 3. de Morb. in the following manner: “ Pour 
„ a large Quantity of cold Water on the Patient; then cover 
« him with warm and thin Cloths, but let Fire be removed; 
« and this Method is to be uſed both in a Tetanus, and in an 
% Emproſthotonus. For when cold Water is poured upon a 
oung Body in the Middle of the Summer, the Pores and Fi- 
fo are ſeized with a Rigor and Horror, and the Blood is re- 
elled to the internal Parts; and thus, iftimulating the Muſcles 
of the Heart, it excites violent Motions, which are highly be- 
neficial in removing the Cauſes of chronical Diſorders 3 for, as 
Hippocrates in Lib, 2. de Morb. Seet. 5. affirms, a greater or 
lighter Fever always ſucceeds a Rigor. Without _— Fault 
with this Method, we ſhall only obſerve, 'that it is far ſafer by 
werful Medicines, which convey Motion to the Blood and 
umours, to remove the Cauſes of chronical Diſorders, Hence 
the Reaſon is obvious, why DecoCtions of the Woods, mineral 
Waters, Mercurials, Sudorifics, and Diaphoretics, are of ſuch 
fingular Efficacy in ——j—— — chronical Diſorders. 
eſides, tis certain from Experience and Obſervation, that 
by violent Anger the moſt obſtinate chronical Diſorders have 
ſometimes been removed; for which no other Reaſon can be 
aſſigned, than that in Anger, as well as in a Fever, the Blood 
and Humours are moved with a kind of preternatural Impetus, 
as is obvious from the Vehemence and Quickneſs of the Pulſe, 
the Heat of the Body, and the quick Reſpiration. Thus Va- 
riola, in Obſ. Med. 4. Lib. 2. informs us, that a certain Man 
was cured of a Quartan, which would yield to no Medicines, 
by being put into a violent Paſſion by his Friends. The ſame 
Author, alſo, informs us, that a. Relation of his own, after 
being convulſed for about fix Years, in ſuch a manner, that 
he could not work, his Hams being contracted, was by a ſud- 
den Paſſion, whilſt he endeavoured: to beat a Servant, cured of 
his Misfortune, becauſe, in that Attempt, his Body was ſo vio- 
lently exagitated, that the Nerves of his Legs being relaxed, 
and his Hams ſoftened, he was not only able to walk and ſtand 
ftrait, but, alſo, remain'd free from his Diſorder during the 
Remainder of his Life. Beſides, ſays the fame Author, I knew 
a Man cured of aiPalſy of one Side of the Body, which would 
yield to no Medicines, by the ſole Influence of Dread and 
Anger exagitating the Body. And in Paulin's Faſcicul.. Obſ, 
ad Acad, Nat. Curioſ. Dec. 2. An. G. annex. we have an In- 
ſtance of the total Cure of a Palſy produced by Anger alone, 
Frederic Henan. | pp 
PYRGIT A, ver, from Tv i, a Tower. Sparrows, 
thus called, becauſe they uſually build their Neſts, and inhabit 
Towers. | | ot | 
PYRIA, vvela, or Tein. Any kind of Heat applied to the 
Body by way of Fomentation ; or, a Fomentation in general, 
PYRIASTES. The fame as PROTOGALA, 
- PYRIATERION, nvearievr, A Laconic Bath, Bagnio, 
or Sweatin room. an Mn: 
- PYRIATOS. A heated Bric . 
- PYRICAUSTA, mTve/zavse, Burns, or Scalds. 
PYRIEPHTHOS. The ſame as PRoOTOGALA, '- 
 PYRIFORME MUSCULUS. This is a fmall oblong 
Muſcle, of the Figure of a flat Pear, or Pyramid, from whence 
it has its Name. It is fituated almoſt tranſverſly between the 


Dp 
* * * 


9 Sacrum and Iſchium, being covered and hid, by the firſt two 
utæi. „ev 
It is fixed to the inferior lateral Part of the Os Sacrum, by 
fleſhy Fibres, and to the neighbouring Part of the anterior, or 
concave vide, of that Bone, by three Digitations lying between 
the anterior Holes. It is, likewiſe, fixed by-a ſmall Inſertion 
to the Ligamentum Satro-ſciaticum, and Edge of the great 
Sinus of the Os Ilium. | * 

From thence it runs tranſverſly towards the Joint of the Hip, 
its Fibres contracting in Breadth, and end, in a ſmall Tendon, 
which is inſerted in the Middle of the internal Labium of the 
upper Edge of the great Trochanter, by two or three Branches. 
The upper Part of this Tendon receives ſeveral Fibres from the 
Glutaus Medius ; and its lower Part is united to the Gemellus 
Superior, and Tendon of the Obturator Internus. | 

metimes there are two Pyriformes ſeparated by the Nervus 
Sciaticus. Wy 

See the Uſes of this Muſcle under the Article QuanpRA- 
Tus. Winſlow's Anat. 4 

PYRIMACHUS, or PYROMACHUS, Tv&yey&®. An- 
timony reduced to a ſtony Hardneſs, Copper fuſed with Sul-: 
phur, and thus rendered hard, is by ſome thus called. , 
- PYRINE, mTveirn. The Name of a Plaiſter deſcribed by 
A 1 | | is 

PYRIPHLEGES, mTverparyi5, An Epithet for a Perſon 
labouring under an exceſſive febrile Heat. : 

PYRISTIRION. The ſame as PyRETERION, | 

PYRITES. Offic. Boet. 516. Fabr. 29. Charlt. Foſſ. 17. 

2. Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 570. Worm. 39. 129. Schw. 388. 
pis Pyrites. Math. 1381. Marchaſite varie, ſeu Pyrites. 
Mer. Pin. 212. Marchafita, Moderni. FIRE-STONES. 
It is found in almoſt all Mines, being the moſt fruitful Ma- 
trix of almoſt all Metals, Salts, and Sulphurs ; for it is not 
urely a Stone, but ſeems to be the moſt fertile of all Minerals. 

here are great Varieties of it, with reſpe& to Colour, Figure, 
Mixture with Metals, Stones, and other Foſſils; for it enters 
in various Proportions the Compoſition of Iron, Lead, Tin, 
Silver, Copper and. Alum, and, alſo, that of black Flints, 
Pit coal, Lime- ſtones, Chalk-Rones, and others. Dali. | 

The Fyrites is a kind of Stone, of which Copper is made. 
The beſt Sort reſembles Copper, and eaſily emits Sparks of 
Fire when ftruck. — burn it in the following manner: 
They waſh it over with Honey, then put it into a gentle Fire 
of Charcoal, and continue to blow till it becomes red-hot. 
Others put the Stone, firſt well waſhed with Honey, into a 
great Fire of burning Charcoal; and, when it begins to be red- 
hot, take it out; and, blowing away the Aſhes, wath it over 
with Honey, and burn it again, till it becomes equally friable 
in all Parts; for it frequently happens, that the Superficies only 
is burnt; when it is chus well burnt and dry'd, they lay it aſide, 
to be uſed as Occaſion offers. If it requires Waſhing, it mutt 
be waſhed in the ſame manner as Cadmia. 

The Pyrites, whether crude or burnt, is of an heating and 
abſterſive Quality, It deterges ſuch things as darken the Sight, 
and concocts and diſcuſſes Hardnefles. Made into a Plaiſter 
with Roſin, it repreſſes Excreſcences of the Fleſh, by ſome- 
what of an heating join'd- with an aſtringent Quality, Some 
call it, when burnt, as before deſcribed, Diphriges. Dioſcor. 

PYRIUS PULVIS. ' - Gunpowder. This is made of Char- 
coal, Brimſtone, and Saltpetre, intimately. mixed together, in 
different“ Proportions, according as the Maker would have it 
more or leſs ſtron g. ü 5 

When a Spark of Fire drops upon this Mixture, it immedi- 
ately catches the black Oil in the Charcoal, which, in this 
Caſe, may be conſidered as a kind of Tinder: This ſets Fire to 
the Brimſtone, and the Brimſtone lays hold on the Acid of the 
Nitre or Saltpetre, which, expanding itſelf ſuddenly with great 
45 burſts through, or carries along with it, whatever 
op es it. 5 15 n 2 

he following Account is generally given of the Invention 
of Gun That it was firſt diſcovered by one Con/tantine 
Anelzen, à Monk of Fribourg, and a Chymiſt ; who, having 

t a Mixture of Charcoal, Saltpetre, and Brimſtone, in a 

ortar, and covered it with a Stone, it happened to take Fire, 
and blew up the Stone j which Accident, occaſioning him to 
make farther Reflections and Experiments; gave Riſe to this 
ſurpriſing Invention. But others affirm Bartholdus Schwartz to 
be the Diſcoverer, and that it was firſt uſed by the YVenetians 
about the Year 1380. dut ing their Wars with the Genoeſe. 

But this Account is contradicted by others, who tell us, that 
in the Vear 1347, the Moors, being beſieged by Alphon/us, the 
Eleventh of that Name, King of G2/tile, defended themſelves by 
ſhooting off a kind of Iron Mortars, which made a Noiſe like 


Thunder: And that, in a Sea-fight between the King of Twnis 
and the Moor ib King of Seville, above four hundred Years 
ago, thoſe of Tunis made uſe of certain Iron Tuns or Barrels, 
„ * Mone 1444-45 IT & * 7 where- 
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where with they threy / Thunder. bolts of Fire. To which may 
be added what Du Cange aſſerts, that Gunpowder is expreſly 
mentioned in the Refyifter of the Chamber of Accountsin France, 
as early as the Year 1338. & IN | 
However, this is certain, that Roger Bacon, one of our 
Countrymen, and a Frier of Merton College in 'Ox/ord, fo 
famous among thy: Commonalty for the romantic Story of his 
Brazen-head, was well acquainted with the Nature and Com- 
poſition of Gun powder, at leaſt an hundred and fifty Years 
before” Schwartz was born; as appears from his Treatiſe de 
Nullitate Mag iæ, publiſhed at Oxford in 1216. where Men- 
tion is made of both in the following expreſs Terms: You 
<«< may raiſe * Thunder and Lightning at Pleaſure, ſays that ex- 
fem Frier, by only taking Sulphur, Nitre, and Charcoal, 
c which ſif igly have no Effect; but, mixed together, and con- 
« fined in a ole Place, cauſe. a Noiſe and Exploſion, greater 
« than tat of a Clap of Thunder. | 
But ti qere is Reaſon to believe, that the Force of Gunpowder 
was kn / wn long before, and diſcovered by ſome Nations in very 
early / ages of the World, though not brought to the great Per- 
fectio n it is in at preſent: And-it is-probable, that theſe People 
kept it as a Secret, either for their own Defence, or, perhaps, 
out of a more generous and humane Principle; that is, for Fear 
of the Miſchief it might do Mankind; or tis poſſible, that the 
Ar t may have been lolt and recovered again at different Periods 
of. Time. | 
The Chineſe pretend to have had the Knowledge of Gunpow- 
der long before the Europeans; and it ſeems very probable they 
had; for we have an Account in Hiſtory, that Bacehus was 
drove from the Siege | 
Lightning : And we farther read of ſomething of the like Na- 
ture happening to Alexander, in his Indian Expedition, Now, if 
it be conſidered, that theſe two C nquerors penetrated at leaſt as 
far as the Borders of China, it will not ſeem unlikely, that this 
Thunder and Lightning was the Effect of Gunpowder,. and 
that the Chineſe were acquainted with it before the Expedition 
of Bacchus; and this ſeems {till more probable, becauſe the 
Eaft- Indies naturally afford vaſt Quantities of Nitre, or Salt- 
etre, without any artificial Preparation. | | 
The Fable of Salmoneus ſays, that he attempted 
the Thunder and. Lightning of St) and I tor his 
Inſolence, killed him with real Lightning. The Conjecture does 
not ſeem far- fetched, if we ſhould ſup tf Neiman was acquaint- 
ed with the exploding Property of Niure, and to have play d 
Tricks with it, in order to ie Ara ey | keep them 
in Awe; and the Circumſtance of his being killed with real 
Lightning, ſeems to confirm this; for it is eaſy to ſuppoſe, 
that Salmoneus, not thoroughly underſtanding the Danger of his 
artificial Lightning, migh accidentally deſtroy himſelf there- 
with; and the People, ignorant of the Cauſe, might attribute 
it to Tupiter. | o 
Yo ROLA. © ; . 
The Characters are; e ee 1 
The Leaves are alternate; the Flower is roſaceous, pentape- 
talous, ſhaped like a Hat, with a recurvated Piſtil, and diſpoſed 


1 
— 
1 


in a Spike; the Fruit is roundiſh, ſtriated, umbilicated, quinque- 
capſular, and full of ſmall Seeds. eee 
Boerbaave mentions two Species of Pyrola; which are, 


1. Pyrola; rotundifolia; major. C. B. P. 191. Tourn. Inft. 
256. Boer. Ind. A. 278. Pyrola. Offic. g: B. 3. 94. Raii 
Hiſt. 2. 1223. Synop. 3. 363: Ger. 330. Emac. 408. Pyrola 
noſtras vulgaris. Park. Theat. 508. WINTER GREEN. 
The Leaves of Winter Green. do ſomewhat reſemble thoſe 


of the Pear-tree, but are hardly ſo large; they grow on Foot- 
h, and of a firm Tex- It | 
of the Pedicle runs into an oblong Ovary, whoſe upper Margin 


ſtalks, two or three Inches long, 1 81 


ture. The Stalks grow to be about a Foot high, bearing on 


their Tops ſeveral ſmall five-leaved, white Flowers, having a few . 


manner of a Star, into five Segments, and is hollow in the 


Stamina in the Middle, growing one above another in a.looſe 
Spike, which are ſucceeded by cornered Seed · veſſels full of very 
ſmall Seed; the Root is ſmall, ſlender, and fibrous. It grows 
in Woods, in divers Parts of England, both north and. weſt, 
and flowers in Tuly. F000 
The Leaves, which are the only Part uſed, and that not 
often, are cooling and drying, and a good Vul „ both for 
"inward and outward Wounds and Hæmorrhages, U Icers in the 
Kidneys or Bladder, as, alſo, againſt making bloody Water, 
and the Exceſs of the Catamenia. Miller's Ber. G + 
2. Pyrola ; rotundifolia; minor. C. B. P. 191. Boerh; Ind. 
alt. Plant. e e eee, OS ALI 
Beſides the foregoing Species of Fyrela, Dale mentions the 


following ; 


Pyrola altera. Offic. Pyrola 1755 mucronato ſerrate, C, B. | 
there are ſeveral Kinds and Varieties cultivated in Gardens. 


P. 187. Rai Synop. 3. 363. Toura. Inſt. 256. Pyrala folo 


* Galen, on this Place, ſuppoſes, that by *-vjd;, here, Hippocrates 


which have any Mixture of White or Red; {ach as the N goaeunor, epuSebaguncr, of CAA; ſince the Sands, or other Subſlances 
_ ſubſide in Urine, rr 8 ; d 


x 


of a Town in India by Thunder and 


to imitate | 


ty a bþ : 
_ 10. J. B. 2 
N : 


PYR 


5 /Raii Hill, 2, E, reh i 


” ecunda tenerior Gluffe, Ger. Emac. 
408, SMALLER R'GREEN, - 1 
Ie i found in Woods, but it is fomewhat ſcarce, and flowers 
in June. The Herb, which is of Uſe in Medicine, agrees in Vir- 
tues with the Pyrola; (> rp ho z major. Dake. Abou 
PYRONOMIA. The Art of regulating Fire in chymical 
rations, | * 
PYROPHAGUS. A Perſon who has the Art of ſwallowing 
Fire; a Trick very frequent among Mountebanks, bt 
_ PYROPUS. A Ruby, or Carbuncle. It has ſome other 
Significations, which are foreign to Medicine. | 
PYROS, Tvess, Wheat. 


-  PYROSIS, rufen, from vr, Fire. An intenſe Rednefs 


and Heat in the Face, ſuch as happens to Perſons travelling in 
exceſſive hot Weather. | 
+ PYROTECHNIA, from dp, Fire, and riqyn, Art, Chy- 


miſtry, - | 
1 PYROTICOS, Tvesrinss, Cauſtic, 


PYRRHOCORAX, from Tvþj%, red, and abet, a Crow. 
The red Crow, a Bird of no Uſe in Medicine, 
.PYRRHOS, vpþ%s,*1s, by. all the Franſlators, render'd ru- 


ſus, rediſh ; yet it lignifies, alſo, ſulvus, fallow, or a yellow 


66 paliſ 


o 


Colour inclining to white, the ſame which we call flaxen ; 


| | obſerved in the Hair of Boys and 
Youth, before the Years of Manhood, Thus Galen, Lib. 2. 
de Temp. and Ariftot, Ju Nat. write, . that the Germas, 
Hllyrians, Dalmatians, Scythians, and. thoſe who inhabit cold 
and humid Countries, have 7vpþ&s ri as, „ yellowiſh or flaxen 
«© Hair,” TheDifference between the 79 v and the 74 gardy, 
the fulvum and the flavum, or the pale and bright yellow, 
which ſeem to come neareſt their Signification in Englifh, is 
thus tated by Galen, Lib. 1. de Cri/. t35yv747Tp Thy guar i. 73 
Tuppoy pars TH Sar3y, Wc, Ihe Pyrrhos gn comes 
<< very near the Aanthos ( flavus) 3 but they differ, in that the 
former is more inclining to Whiteneſs, and the other to Splen- 
&« dor; for bitter Bile Ar appears fulva (Tvpp4) of a 
Yellow ; ſometimes flava (54195) of a bright Yellow; 
« and frequently of a pale Colour (,: For While it is 
00 whiter, and more turbid than ordinary, It is of the pale Yel- 
« Jow,; but when it begins to brighten up, and be purihed, it 
© becomes of a ſplendid or bright Yellow ; for whatever is of an 


and. is ſo commonly 


„ igneous Quality, and ſparkles in Bile, renders it of a bfighter 


<<. is whiter than the Fa d, ( fa 


Gil called, 
440 
Sand 


© The Characters are 


oof: 
and vToTuppiy , ſpoken of the Stools, 


«© Yellow (£av307$p2) ;. and as much as. the Tupper ( Juruum) 
| vum), lo much is the % 
(the pallidum, or pale) whiter than the Tvþp»v, And, again, 
4 as much as the £41997 is leſs white than the 7:pp-1, fo much 
© is the pup» (erythron, red) leſs white than the FC.“ 
From hence we may infer, that the Colours ſignified by the 
Words rufus and 17 251 both comprehended under the Greek 
Tvpp%,.are a Mean between the flavus, S, and the pallidus, 
or pale, Nee; as this: laſt is a Mean between the g v4, 


fauus, and the AC, abus, the white. The Epithet of /ulvus 


is variouſly applied by the Latins ; as to Stars, Gold, (by Vir- 
alſo, flavum,. as he ules, alſo, Julvum for, flavum) a 
Sand ; and by Hippocrates, as lignified by T<ppos, to the 
diſcharged in nephritic Affections *, 1lvppor yep, os 

ellas, 6. Lib. 2, Urina rubra; 
by ru HS, Lib. 2. Ca , 3 
ippocrates, Lib, 2. 


Progn. is rendered by 


And, to mention no more Particulars, 


tel vl, calls the Volk of an Egg «s 7% Tuppir 
bs PYRRHULA, See RUBICILLA. 
PYRUS... + | | 


It is taller, and more erect, than the Apple-tree ; the End 


becomes à Crown, which is expanded like a Calyx, after the 
Centre; the Flower growing on the Ovary, has five Petals, ex- 


panded like a Roſe, and ariſing from the Interſtices of the Seg- 


ments of the Crown; it is, alſo, furniſhed with twenty, 
more, Stamina, which, too, ariſe from the Edge of the Calyx ; 


i from the Centre of the upper Part of the Ovary are produced 
g me Tubes, which terminate in a ſcabrous, orbicular Apex; 
an 


the Qvary itſelf becomes an oblong, turbinated, quin- 
ai, 4h and umbilicated Fruit. 1 ; id 
. © Beerhaave mentions but one Sort of Pyrus; which is, 


4 a | J 5 
Pyrus g ſativa. C. B. F. 439. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 247. Tourn. 
l Galle. Park, Theat. 1500 . 

fic. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1450- 
- THE-PEAR TREE | 


00. Rai Synop, 3. 452. Pyrus. 
65 „167. Emac. 1455. J. B. 1. 35. 
This is a Tree very well known to every Body, and of which 
is to be underſtood of all the Colours between pale and yellow, 


The 


The Fruit is cooling and reſtringent; but as I know 
n 2 t to, I ſhall forbear ſaying 
oy about them. 


Miller's Bot. OF. 

YTAHAIA. The Name of an Indian Tree, which grows 
in rocky Soils, bearing a red Fruit as 
Tafte like a Pomegranate. | 4 

PYTHON. A Serpent celebrated for Sharpneſs of Sight, 
large Eyes, and a triple Row of Teeth. * 
YULCUM, mTvsax%v, from vor, Pus, and Au, to draw 


out. 


perhaps a Canula, 


- PYXACANTHA.. A Name for the Lrctun. 
PYXINUM COLLYRIUM. The Name of 2 Colhrium 


deſcribed by Celſus, Lib, 6. Cap. 6. Seft. 25. 
A The” Name of af Acopon, deſcribed by Paulus 


488 7 * * - 

_ PYXIS EMPLASTRUM. A Plaiſter deſcribed by Aetius, 

Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 3. Cap. 14. | 
PYXIS, in Anatomy, is the AcETABULUM. Os Pyzxidis 


is the Or Occipitis. It is, alſo, a Surgeon's Box, divided into 


An Inſtrument for extracting Pus out of deep Sinuſes ; 


Compartments, for containing various Sorts of Salves, or Un- 


* . 
guents. 
* 
* 


au 


mical Alphabet, ſee Aphabetum Chymieum. 


or q. in Preſcriptions, imp 4d 2 ts 
1 ADRA ESIMUS - DIES. The fortieth 
Day. The Antients fixed upon this Day as the laſt to which 
acute Diſtempers could extend; calling all thoſe chronical, 
which continued longer. I have, however, ſeen an acute 
Diſorder continue fixty Days. | | + . 

QUADRANS. The fourth Part of a 
Ounces, | | Pg 

CEADBANTAL. The ſame as AMPHORA, © * 

QUADRATUS imports plump. But Quadratus is the 
Name of ſeveral Muſcles. Thus there is the Juadratus Gene, 
ſee CArur. And the Pronator Quadratus of the Ulna, and 
Radius. See PRONATOR. | 
 QUADRATUS FEMORIS. This is a ſmall 

uſcle, of the Figure of an oblong Square, from whence it has 
its Name. It is ſituated tranſverſly between the Tuberoſity of 
the Iſchium and the great Trochanter. | 

It is fixed by one Extremity along that obtuſe Line which runs 
from under the Acetabulum toward the lower Part of the Tu- 
2 the Iſchium ; from thence it runs directly toward the 
reat 
81 the oblong Eminence in that Apophyſis, but principally in 
the ſmall Rifing, or Tuberoſity, in the middle of that Emi- 


nence. ; 

This Muſcle, the Pyriformis, and Gemell?, called, alſo, b 
the common Name of 2uadrigemini, are Congeneres in their 
Uſes; and theſe have been confined by Anatomiſts to the Ro- 
tation of the Os Femoris about its Axis from before outwards : 
But this Uſe they cannot have, except when we ftand, or lie at 
full Length: For, in ſitting, or when the Thigh is bent in any 
other Poſture, they carry the Thigh outward, or ſeparate the 
two Thighs from each other, when bent. 

All the four co-operate in theſe two Uſes, of Rotation and 

Abduction; but they co-operate equally or unequally, accord- 
. A the differerſt ees of the Extenſion or Flexion of the 
Thi 


h. For Inſtance, when we ſtand ſtrait up, they all per- 
4 equal 3 but if the Thigh be — . 


riformis is more in Action than the Qua- 
dratus 3 if the Thigh be carried backwards, the Quadratus 
acts moſt, | | 


Theſe Muſcles, by means of their Adheſion to the orbicular 
Ligament of the Joint of the Hip, may, likewiſe, ſerve to 
hinder that Ligament from e ezed between the Bones, 
in the different Motions of the Thigh. | 

QuaprATus LUMBORUM, SIVE LUMBARIS EXTERNUS. 


This is a ſmall, oblong, flat Muſcle, irregularly ſquared, 
narrower at its upper than at its lower Part, iying Wong the 
Sides of the Vene Lumborum, between the laſt falſe Rib 
and the Os Ilium. . 1 

It is fixed below to the external Labium of almoſt all the 


ſterior Half of the Cri/fa Offis Ilium, to the — 1. 


form the Rotation 
little forward, the 


acro-Iliacum, and alittle to the Os Sacrum, by a fleſhy Plane, 
the Fibres whereof run obliquely backward, | 
From thence it runs up between the Sacro-Lumbaris and 
Pſoas, by both which it is partly hid, and is inſerted in the Ex- 


tremities of all the tranſverſe A ſes of the Loins by ob- 
lique tendinous Digitations. It is, likewiſe, fixed by a 
Laſertion, in the twelfth Rib, an the Infde of the Ligament 
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| For the Signification of this Letter in the * 
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that lies Lower it and the Longiſſimus Dor, b which tat . 
Rib is connected to the firſt fo Lge the uy 


I T' have obſerved, likewiſe, a ſmall Lumbaris Externut ad- 


hering very cloſely to the back Side of the Quadratus, and fixed 


by tendinous Digitations to the Extremities of the ſecond, third, 


and fourth tranſverſe Apophyſes of the Loins ; from thence its 


fleſhy Fibres run up obliquely over the Quadratus, and then mix 


with it at its Inſertion in the laſt falſe Rb. 


Pound, that is, three 


flat fleſhy 


rochanter, and is inſerted in almoſt all the lower Half fo 


and of a oF Smell: It reſtrains a Diarrhcea, an 


fame Uſe to the Vertebre of the 


The Quadratus Lumborum, and Pſoas Parvus, are of the, 
| ins, as the Scaleni to 
thoſe of the Neck ; when both Quadrati act, they keep the 
Lumbar Pillar ſtrait, that is, fo as not to incline to either Vide 
and then they may aſſiſt the Recti of the Abdomen in the In- 
flections forward, and the ſuperior Potions of the Obligui in 
lateral Inflections. . | 
- They may, likewiſe, ſerve to ſupport the Haunches alter- 
nately in walking; and, in ſtanding on one Foot, the Quadra- 
tus of the oppolite Side may ſupport the Haunch of that 
Side, in which Action co-operate, with the Tran/ver/3- 
l and poſterior Parts of the Obligui Abdominis. i 
's Anatomy. ee * 
QUADRIF OLIUM. A Name for the Tri/3%um ; quadris 
lium ; hortenſe album. OE ke” ey 
QUADRIGEMINI MUSCULI. Four Muſcles, v hich 
afiſt in moving the d are thus call'd ; the Pyrifor- 
mis, Gemellus - emellus Inferior, and Duadratus, 
QUADRUPES. A Quadruped. That is, an Animal fur- 
niſhed with four Feet. | d 
 QUAUHYYAC OCUILENSIUM. Nieremberg. The 
Name of a very large Indian Tree, bearing Leaves reſembling 
thoſe of the Citron. The Bark is aſtringent, heating, drying, 
excites a 
Sweat. The Juice, ſnuffed up the Noſe, cauſes Sneezing, 
urges the Head, and thus removes Fevers, and Pains in the 
ead; for which Reaſons, it is preſerved in Families, as a po- 
pular Remedy. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 1 
F e 8 
The Characters are; | 5 
ww Root is 2 ; the Tok voluble, and ſcandent ; the 
wer mo ous, funnel-ſha and multifid ; | 
Fruit like that of 5 3 
Boerbaavꝰ mentions two Sorts of 


uamoclit; which are, 
1. Quamoclit; foliis tenuiter inci enna gs 


& pennatis. T. 116, 


Convoloulus, pennatur, exoticus, rarior amoclit. Col, 1 
Geer 42. Taſks, Millefolii . C. P. agh 


2. Quamoclit ; Americana; folio Hederæ 
2 . 7+ Boerh, Ind. alt. Plant. 
N. Plantarum, aſeribed to Boerhaave, informs us 
that it is cathartic, like the Convoloulus. 1-70 N 
QUANDROS. The Name of a white Gem, ſaid to be 
It is faid to increaſe Milk in 


found in the Brain of a Vultur. 
and the Thing itſelf, ſeem to be 


5 flore coccineo. 


the Breaſts; but the Virtues, 
= fabulous. | 
. r Lead. Nalandas. 
; 852 UILA. The Cor uRxIx. | | 
QUAR TANA FEBRIS. A or Ague. 
Among the Intermittent Fevers, a Tertian is, both with re- 
ſpeR to Violence, and Obſtinacy, ſurpaſſed by that which ſeizes 
every fourth Day, with two entire Days of — 
called a Quartan Fever. only 45 * 
= 3 v2 Yi | ' ki." This 


A £% o l 
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This Diſorder generally, in the Afternoon, about Four r 
Five o' Clock, and ſometimes ſooner, or later, ſeizes the Pa- 


tient with a conſiderable Languot of the Body, a Pandiculation, 


and a heavy Pain of the Head, Back, Loins, and Legs; 
then the Hands and Feet become cold, the whole Body pale, 
the Countenance and Nails livid ; after which ſucceeds the 
Horror 'and Rigor familiar to this Species of Fever : 

Tongue and Lips tremble, the Breathing'is difficult, the Præ- 
cordia are uneaſy, the Body is reſtleſs, and the Pulſe contracted, 


hard, and ſometimes unequal : All theſe Symptoms laſt gene- 


rally for two or three Hours, during which time, moſt Patients 
are coſtive,; whereas, in ſome, there is a Stimulus to diſcharge 
the Fæces and Urine; and, in others, eſpecially old Perſons, 
there is an Effort ta vomit, a real 2 and a Diſcharge 
of the Excrements. In many Patients, alſo, eſpecially. thoſe 

far advanced in Years, the Head is ſurprilingly diſturbed, __ 
| ſuch an Alienation of Mind brought on, that the Perſon ſpea 


many incoherent Things; then ſucceeds, ſtowly, a Heat, which 
though not very intenſe, , is, yet, troubleſome, on account af 
the Dryneſs of the Skin, with which it is accompanied: Then, p 


the Rigor is removed, and the Pulſe becomes equal, quicker, 
and larger: There remains, however, an obtuſe Pain. of the 
Head, accompanied with a Vertigo; and, at laſt, the Skin be- 
comes moderately moiſt, till, after four or fix Hours, the Hgat, 
and other Symptoms, diſappear, when the: Paroxyſm of the 
Fever is removed. Though the Patient, on the two Days of In- 


termiſſion, generally gets out of Bed; Fa he is afflicted with a 
ſee 


certain Senſe of Pain in his Limbs and Feet, the Bònes of which 
ſeem, as it were, to be bruiſed, or oppreſſed, with. a great 
— In moſt Patients there is, alſo, a Senſę of Weight in 
the Head, and a certain preternatural Uneaſimeſs of Mind, 
The Urine, alſo, which, during the Paroxyſm, was thin and 
aqueous, is now thick, and depoſites a Sediment. a 
The Symptoms which appear under the Paroxyſm, ſufficiently 
evince, that, in a Quartan Fever, the whole nervous Syſtem is 
affected, and ſpaſmodically conſtricted; ſo that the proximate 
and immediate Cauſe of this Diſorder muſt, undoubtedly, con- 
{iſt in an univerſal and violent ſpaſmodic Stricture of the ner- 
vous Parts; which, proceeding, principally, from the ſpinal 


Marrow, preternaturally affects not only the Coats of the Veſ- 


ſels, but, alſo, the whole Nerves and Fibres ; by which means, 
the Motion of the Solids and Fluids is greatly diſturbed. - 
The material Cauſe which throws the nervous Parts into ſuch 
exorbitant Commotions, was, by the Antients, thought to be an 
- extravaſated, putreſcent, melancholic Humour: But as in all 
Fevers, ſo, alſo, in a Quartan, there is an active Matter, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a cauſtic Acrimony, ee the internal highly- 
ſenſible Parts to ſpaſmodic Contractions: Yet, becauſe this Mat- 
ter is mixed with the pancreatic Juice, which has ſomewhat of an 
acido- viſcid Quality, it affords a conſiderable Reſpite, is not ſo 
ſoon collected, nor ſo quickly conveyed from the Prime Viz 
to the Membranes of the ſpinal Marrow: For when it is in a 
ſufficient es collected in the Primæ Viæ, and ſucceſſively 
enters the Maſs of Blood, being, at certain ſtated Periods, con- 
veyed to the Membranes of the Spine of the Back, it excites 
thoſe febrile Commotions eie under the Article TERTI- 
ANA FEBRIs. * 5 ; 


If we inveſtigate the Origin of this febrile Matter, we ſhall 


find, that it proceeds from a flow Circulation of the Blood 
through the depuratory and ſecretory Viſcera of the Abdomen, 
_ eſpecially the Liver, Spleen, and Pancreas, and a ſucceeding 
Infarction and Obſtruction of theſe ; for, by this means, the 
fermentative, gaftric, lymphatic, and falival Humours loſe their 
temperate, ſubtil, and ſpirituous Quality, and aſſume a fixed 
and acid Nature; ſo that they become leſs fit for the intimate 
Diſſolution of the Aliments, and the Extraction of the Chyle, 
but produce a large Quantity of acid and viſcid Crudities; and 
theſe Crudities, in Proceſs of time, contracting a worſe Qua- 
lity, and other external Cauſes, inducing Acrimony, concurring, 
a Quai tan Fever is at laſt produced, 

hat the languid Circulation of the Blood through the abdo- 
menal Veſſels, is the Cauſe of this Diſorder, is ſufficiently ob- 
vious, from this, that Quartan Fevers are moſt incident to 
Adults, and thoſe advanced in Years; to Perſons.of melan- 
cholic Habits, and thoſe who have contracted not only a Re- 
dundance, but, alſo, a Spiffitude, and Impurity of the Juices, 
in conſequence of a ſedentary Life, an Intermiſſion of uſual 
Veneſection, coarſe unſalutary Food, an exceſſive Uſe of acid 
and ſpirituous Liquors, a Suppreſſion of uſual critical Evacua- 
tions of Blood, or immoderate Paſſions. That the peccant 
Matter is of a cauſtic Quality, is certain, from this, that Quar- 
tans generally appear in the Autumn, after the acrid Sordes are 
excluded from the Body by the Heat of the Summer; that they 
are ſometimes — 4 by the Itch, or Purples; that they 
return when theſe are repelled; that they are removed upon the 
Eruption of the Small Pox ; that they are generated by Ter- 
tians ; that they terminate in Tertians ; and that, like Ter- 


is impregnated with 


Sometimes every fourth 


Days, than on that in which the Paro 
is, alſo, preternaturally intenſe, the Pulſe increaſed, the Ap- 


Arge Quantity of acri 
the Body. 

Lib. 2. C 
in Centr; 


. becau 5 in conſequence of. the exceſſive 5 ee 
N A > aceſcent Liquors are often drank, and the cold Night 
Ar : 
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very epidemic in marſhy Places, where the Alf 
a large Quantity of acrid Rectements. 

* Quartan Fevers are of different Sorts, fince ſome are of 
the ſimple, and others of the double Kind. The ſimple is that 
already deſcribed ; but a Quartan js ſaid to be double, when, 
within four Days, two ſucceeding Paroꝶy ſmis happen, in ſuch a 
manner, that each preſerves its proper Type, and peculiar Time 


tians, they 


of Acceſſion, E to the preceding Pa- 


roxyſm, and the third 
Fever. I 
poſterouſly cured, or when any Error in 


y, only, being totally free from the 
bis frequently happens when a ſimple Quartan is pre- 
| Regimen is com- 


-, mitted, - . 


Quartans are, alſo, either legitimate, or ſpurious. The for- 


mer obſerves its Period of Return, which is the Afternoon, 


more exactly than any other Species of Fevers j but à ſpurious 


' Quartah has not a certain Period. for its Return, which, how- 
ever, is generally in the Forenoon. 


The Heat, alſo, is greater, 
and afflicts the Patient more, than the cold Fit. | 

Dor the Paroxyſm returns, after 
revious Pandiculations and Horripilation, but does not very 
exactly obſetve its Perigd ; nor, when the Paroxyſm abates, 
dots it totally intermit,, but is only milder on the intermediate 
»yſm happens: The Heat 


petite, languid, the Strength low, the Mouth dry, the Head 
giddy, the Sleep reſtleſs, the Urine red, thick, and with a high- 
caloured Sediment; for which Reaſon, it is, by Phyſicians, cal 
led a continual Quartwaag. | | 
.” Quartan Fever are generally epidemical, eſpecially after an 
exceſſively hot and dry Summer, in conſequence of which, a 
Fi and bilious Recrements are generated in 
An Inſtance of this is mentioned by. Sennertus, in 
20. as happening in the Year 2006, Barthaline, 
i/t. Anat. 95. mentions the fame as happening in the 
Year 1652 ; ind I can; from Experience, affirm, that the like 
happened in the Years 1684, 1719, 3926, and 1728. And 
eat, large 


upon the Body, the Perſpiration of the acrid Sordes is 
obſtructed, and the Blood and Humours inſpiſſated. 
Quartan Fevers are epidemical in ſome Countries, and Parts 
of the World; ſuch as Meſiphalia, Pomerania, and other 


Northerly Climates, whoſe Inhabitants uſe heavy, coarſe, and 


crude Aliments; for, almoſt _ Autumn, long-protrafted 
Quartans rage very much in theſe Parts. "The ſame thing hap- 
pens in marſhy Countries, and Places whoſe Atmoſphere is im- 


. Pregnated with noxious Exhalations ; in which Tertians are very 


frequent in the Spring, and Quartans in the Autumn; and the 


Patients are often ſubje to Kelapſes, in both Caſes. 


Quartans are of different Kinds, according to the Diverſity 
of the Patients they ſeize ; for when they happen to Perſons 
who, in Conſequence of a ſedentary Life, or the Uſe of coarſe 
and heavy Aliments, contain a large Quantity of thick Blood, 
to thoſe afflicted with the hypochondriacal Diſorder, or who 
have long indulged themſelves in Grief, they are generally ob- 
ſtinate, and dangerous: For which Reaſon, great Care; with 
reſpect to Regimen, is requiſite in the Patient, and great Judg- 
ment in the Phyſician, with reſpe& to Medicines. hen 
Quartans * in cacochymical Conſtitutions, or in Perſons 
where the Matter of the Purples lies latent in the Blood, th 


are accompanied with more terrible Symptoms, and the Streng 


is more impaired; the Patient is, alſo, afflicted with Watching, 
Alienation of Mind, an Anxiety of the Præcordia, and, at "i 
the Purples appear; and when theſe are by any Cauſe, however 
flight, repelled, the febrile Paroxyſms are increaſed, and afflict 
the Patient more violently, 55 

Quartans, in Patients whoſe Strength is exhauſted by old 
Age, Indiſpoſition, a bad Regimen, or exorbitant Paſſions, 
eaſily degenerate into continual Fevers, which are known from 
a Languor of the Strength after the Paroxyſm, the Frequency 
of the Pulſe, the flow Heat, and the Loſs of Appetite ; whic 
Symptoms place the Patient in conſiderable Danger. When 

uartans, after hot Summers, ſeize young and vigorous Per- 
ſons, the Paroxyſms laſt long, the burning Heat terminates in 
a profuſe Sweat, and the Thirſt, and Languor of the Stomach, 
are greater than in other Patients. As Infants and Children 
with Reluctance take Medicines, do not obſerve the Rules of a 
proper Regimen, catch Cola by throwing the Bed-cloaths off 
them in the Night, and have not only a lax Habit of Body, fit 
for retarding Perſpiration, but, alſo, Stomachs fit for collecting 
Crudities, f. they are long afflicted with Quartans, more fre- 
quently ſubject to Relapſes than others, or afterwards expoſed to 
the Attacks of other Diſeaſes. | 


Quartan Fevers are, however, generally pretty ſafe, and 


rarely prove mortal, except in old Perſons, thoſe whoſe Strength 
is exhauſted, thoſe of tender Conſtitutions, or ſubject to epi- 
leptic Fits, or when the Fever has not only been excited, but 


Nan. 


augmented 


tan paſſes into a Quotidian, or ſome chronical and fatal Di- pochondriac Diſorder; and, in 


Serenity of the Air greatly) conttibute to its Removal: Qgar- laad cheif exte 
tans, alſo, ariſing from irregular Living, or Ctudlties collected. Nee ole, ip tene of iff” - 

ection of Crudities in the Primæ Vie. The faine Mif- 
found, as, alſo, Quartans ariſing from à Suppreſſion of Tran- fortune is incident to thoſe who haye their Per © 9 
| e, are eaſily cared, and often happily removed, by one ſtructed, expoſe' their Bodies. to the cold and — Na ” 


it is ſometimes happily terminated, by an Eruption of Puſtu | ; e e * 
Spots, ſmall Ulcers, and the Itch, all over the Body; as, alſo, by 3. The violent ſpaſmodic Conſtriction of the nervous Syſtem, - <4 
the hemorrhoidal Diſcharge. In Children I have, alſo, ſeen which is the Cauſe of the terrible Symptoms, is to be allayed, * © * + 


not got rid of them till after the Delivery; at which Time, the 


from Plato, that Quartan Fevers not only free the Patient from 


other Diſorders, or Relapſes into the ſame. I myſelf have, 


' corrupted, and bring on chronical Diſorders. Quattans,: ill 


*% 


J 
ted, by the Paſſions of the Mind; or when ſuch a Fault Kind, 7 thera, 2 Jaundicę, a Chin · cough in old Perſons, 

is committed, either by the Patient or Phyfician, that the Quar- *comatous | 

nts, violent 


order, miſerably diſtort the Spine of the Back, together with other 


The Saſeneſs, however, of Quartan Fevers, 2 Parts, both in the anterior and poſterior Regions of the Body: 

ſor their Violence and Obſtinacy; for they ate generally long in all theſe | und Ag 

otracted, and often prove the Reproach oft . Fault of the Viſcera, eſpecially of the Liver, Spleen, and. 
les. Pancreas ; together with an Infafction, Obſtruction, and Co- 


And, in all theſe,” after Death chere is found ſome conſpicuous 


ſe they elude the Force of his beit-choſen | : ether” wi 
This principally happens in ſuch Quartans as arife in the Au- 1 of the meſeraic Glands. 


= 


tumn, and continue throughout the Winter; *theſe, are I bey who. are taken off by a Quartan Fever, die under be 


rarely removed till the Vernal Solſtice; at which Time, the Rigor of the cold Fit, and an uncommon Perturbation . of 
Pores being opened, and the Juices attenuated, by the Serenity Mind. Qn tbis Occaſion, as I have obſerved in two 3 | 


of the Air, they generally diſappear ſpontangouſly, « Quartin*” the Violence of the Spaſms is ſo increaſed; that no Degrèe o 


rooted in the Viſcera, eſpecially the Liver, Spleen, and Pan- duced by Ppiſon, appear, and, 
creas'; or when the whole Ma of Hs WIL OE. And, in Infants, the 0 
and impure, or the netvous Syſtem exceſſively weak, and diſę . into fatal conyulſibe Motions, 


Fevers are; alſo, highly obſtinate, when the Diſorder is deeply. Hegb ſycceeds, whilſt Symptoms, plaioly reſembling thoſe pro- 
at, kf, deſtroy the Patient: 


aſmodic Strictures manifeſtly degenerate 


poſed not only to conceive, but, alſo, to cheriſh ſuch anomalous . After a Recovery from a Quartan Fever, the Patient ought, 


continually colleets and inc reaſes the Matter of, the Fever. fox. this Species of Fever eaſily recurs, and, upon the 


or Summer, it is more ea 


Is 
* 


in the Prime Vie, whillt, at" the ſanie Fime; the Viſceri,are Collection 


omit, or one Noſe of ſomg praper diaphoretic Medicine, ex- drink large Quantities of cold Liquors when they are exceffiv ey 


* - 


cured, unleſs through ſome t of 
which ſcize young and vigorbus Ferſons; eſpecially It th 


hibited before the Paroxyſm'; "Thoſe Quartans are, alſo, taſily. hot: Thoſe, alſo, who bave been le under the Influence of | 
Fault of the Patient; or Phyſician, violent Paſflons, eſpecially: exceſſive Grief, eaſily relapſe into” 
iey Qpartans, It, alſo, happens, though more rarely, that Quar- 


— 


rather proceed from Bile, than from an acidꝭ and tenacious . tans, which had caſed upon the Expulſionof the peccant Mat- 
Humour, which principally happens in ſuch epidemical Quar- ter to the Surface of the Body, either under. the 2 
A | C Pultyles,, Ulcers, or Purples, forthwich return, when 


r ppearance of 
tans as rage in the Summer. AT 4 1 . 
Nor is an anomalous Quartan, which does-not retain its theſe ar repePd. - 


* * 


- 


Type, returns at uncertain Peribds, or paſſes from the ſimple © © © Tis Grarbat MzrHO Arbor 2 3 


* 


to the double Kind, ſo dangerous as it is commonly thought; „FF ht wo TOs $9 . 
for theſe Circumſtances are Signs that the peccant Juices are not In the Cure of a Quattan, the following Intentions are to be 
* , - . gf” g 9 ; „ 8 N 


* 


very tough, and deeply impa ted in the Viſcera ;- but that they purſued. TE POLY 2 = or Ee 
Motion, and that Nature makes ſome Ef- 1. The, viſcid, acid, and biſious Crudities, gradually con- 


are ſtill diſpoſed to | „ Eo. Ys ; 
forts for eliminating the Matter which produces the Diſeaſe: veyed from the Prima Vis with the Lymph and Chyle to the 


- 


* Beſides, the due Return of the Paroxyſms contributes greatly Blood, and exciting febrile Commotions-in the nervous Syſtem, 


to diſſolye the viſcid, and diſcuſs the ſtagnant Humours. So are to be cortected, and evacuated, by proper Emunctories. 


that the more frequently theſe Paroxyſms recur, the ſooner the * 2. The Circulation of the Blood through the abdominal Vife 
Cauſe of the Fever is removed, and, by the Aſſiſtance of Na- cera, eſpecially thoſe to which the Vena Porte is diſtributed, is 
ture, the Cure perfected by a few proper Medicines. to de render d free and uninterrupted, . whilſt, the Congeſtion, 
Infar ction, and Obſtruction, are to be remoyed 3 at laſt, 2 


Though a Quartan has generally ho critical Excretion, E my 7 
es, theix Increaſe prevented. a 


Quartans terminate 8 in the Small Pox; and I have and mitigated. And, 
found, that pregnant Women, 


Intants have been affected with the ſame Diſorder. future Paroxyſms, but, alſo, a Relapſe, are prevented. - -** 
Quartan Fevers are ſometimes highly beneficial,not only in pre- The firſt of theſe Intentions is, anſwered by all thoſe 
as are acrtd, and cleanſe the Primæ Viæ. Of this Claſs, the 


of a chronical Kind: For the increaſed Motion of the Solids 


and Fluids, under the Paroxyſm, attenuates the tough Juices, moſt conſiderable are, alcaline Medicines, ſuch as the. Salts. of 


abouring under Quartans, have, 4. The 4mpaited Strength of the Viſcera, Stomach, and | 
nervous Parts, is to be reſtored; by which means, not only - 


* 
* 


* 
. 


” 


o 


| Re- 
7 but, alſo, in removing other Diſorders, thoſe eſpeciallß medies which obtund Acids, incide tough Juices, correct ſi os. 


* 
» 


forces them from their Seats, and greatly contributes to remove Plants prepared by Incineration, eſpecially the Salts of Worm 


thoſe old Obſtructions, which are py ſeated. in the minute wood, and Carduus Benedictus: Neutral Salts are, alſo, excel- - 


Veſſels, Glands, and nervous Parts. Hence the moſt skilful lent, for anſwering this Intention, eſpecially depurated Sal Am- 


of the antient Phyſicians, ſuch as Hippecrates, Aſclepiades, moniac, the. Terra foliata Tartari, and the digeſtive Salt of 
Sylvius ; to which, in order the more effectually to correct the 


Galen, and Celſus, affirm, that they looked upon Quartan 


Fevers as Remedies for ſome other Diſorders ; and they are cer- bilious Acrimony, we are to add gentle Abſorbents, ſuch as 


ſorders-and £44 4-0 in We hy- WF: 
n nvulſions, which 8 


” „„ „ 4 . . | 4 ofiteſt ' Km, 
When, on the enz, a Quartan Happens. in the Springs Occafton, reſumes its former enor. Thoſe who, having fur: 
iy cured, ſinee the Temperature and mounted a Quartan, indulge themſelves in Gluttony, and oper- 


Motions ; and pray when the Patient, by bis Voracity, for fame Time, careſully to obſerye a due and praper Regimens #3 


& 


* 
«. 


* , 


"— = 
S > -* 


tainly of ſingular Efficacy in'removing-hypochondriac Symptoms, Crabs- eyes, Egg-ſhells, and Hartſhorn, prepared without Fire. 


Hippoeratts, in Lib. G. Epidem. highly extols Quartans, as be- But if the Intention is to evacuate theſe Crudities, the Salts 
neficial in Epilepſies and convullive Motions. Practical Au- obtained from medicinal Springs, ſuch as thoſe of Egra, len, 
thors have furniſhed us with Inſtances, in which convulſive and Sedlitz, exhibited in a large Doſe, or the Sedlits Waters 
Aſthmas, the Stone, and Gayt, have been happily removed by by themſelves, eliminate the thickeſt of them by Stool, whilſt 
the Courſe of a Quartan Fever, duly and $kilfully treated. tartareous Medicines. efficaciouſly- carry off the more ſubtile 
Aulus Gelltus, in his Ne. Attic.” Lib. 17. Cap. 12. informs us, falino-ſulphureaus' Sordes by Wins. In Quartan Fevers, 


the Magneſia Alba is, alſo, poſſeſſed of a purgative Quality, 


Diſorders of the Viſcera, but, after their Removal, leave the ſince, by abſorbing the Acid of the Prime Vie, it is converted 


Body ſtronger, ſo that they are not, for the future, ſo ſubject to into a bitter Salt, reſembling that of Epſom. 3 
The ſecond Intention is excellently anſwered by bitter Sub- 

alſo, known many live to a great Age, after Quartan Feyers. ſtances, which, by their fixed balſamic Sulphur, reſtore the 

Hence, we cannot enough admire che Bounty of indulgent Balſam of the Bile, obtund acid and ſaline Humours, and pro- 


Heaven, which has given an incomperable medicinal Virtue to cure a certain mild ſpirituous. Quality to the. Juices : Such are 


ſome Diſeaſes ſeemingly the molt deſtructive of Health. the bitter Extracts of Fumitory, Wormwood, Carduus Bene- 


uirtans are protracted tob long, the Juices con- dictus, red Gentian, Marſh Trefoil, and the leſſer Centaury ;. 


But when 

ceive a Dy wt. and, if the Humgurs are thin and bilious, the Eſſence or Extract of Rhubarb ; and the Pilule Balſamice, 
the Purples appear, or the fpirituous, roſcid, and nutritive prepared according to the Directions of Becher, of well-depu- 
Parts, being dichpated, the remaining Fluids become tough, are rated Aloes, bitter Extracts, Telinous, balſamic, and temperate 


Dropſy, an Anaſarca, an Aſcites, a ſcorbutic Cachexy, de- above-mentioned Salts. This Intention is, alſo, anſwered by a 


| 3 Gums z which, beſides their laxative, have, alſo, an attenuating 
ticated, degenerate into violent and fatal Diſorders ; ſuch as a Quality, eſpecially | if they. are taken alternately with the 


matous Tumors, flow and hectic Fevets of the continua! due Uſe of hot and cold medicinal Waters, in Conjunction with, 
to bg | * : 5 5 . a | N | es ; 8 a propcr 


NS 2 


tation with an ACid. : 
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per Regimen: But if an inbeterste Obltruchon of che chrough che mtſeraie Veins is flow, thoſe whoſe VIſbeta ate 


Voiſcera, eſpecially of the Pancreas, which, in obſtinate Qpar- infarcted, or when they happen about the middle of the Au- 


tans, is highly pernicious, cannot be removed by mild Medi- tumm for, in the Cure of theſe Fevers, the Phyſician is not to 
cines, more penetrating and active Preparations of the mineral act haſtily, or attempt the Relief of the Patient by violent and 
Kind are to be'uſed; ſuch as Aertcurius Dullcis, the Diaphore- draftic Medicines, for fear of doing more Harm than God. 


ticus Solaris prepared in the manner directed under Mex cukitus, ln the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, if the Patient is robuſt, and 


and the Antiquartanum of Riverins, which. is prepdred'of Mer- vigorous,” Mediciney-of a pretty powerful, refolyent,,. colli- 
cury, Antimony; and Gold, by frequently abſtracting from them quating, and» evacuating Quality, are to be uſed but when 


among antimonial Preparations, medicinal Regdluy'of Antimony, delicate Conſtitutiqn, and a large Quantity of bilious and accid = 
the -Panaceas.of Glauber and Contrdingius ; as, allo, my, Sul Recrements ure in the > 5 Foie Fever is ſurpriſingly, increaſed 


phur of Ahtimox 7 corrected and prepared without a Precipi- by ſuch Medicines, and frequently paſſes from a imple to a 


The third Intention, wl ich is to allay' the ſpiſmodie, Stri- rather of the dietetic, than of the pharmaceutic Kind, ;arg to be 


'Rures. of the nervous Syſtem, is anſwered, firſt, by antiſpaſ- uſed in Conji action with ſuch Things as allay the Spaſms of the . 


ic nervous Liniments, conſiſting of homan Fat, the Oils nervous Syſtem. 


double Quartan, or to a Quotidian: But temperate Subſtances, - 


of Spike, Lavender, Rue, and Sage, together with Perxvign : - Every Quartan, however, is not ſo obſtinate as not to yield 


the Rever. 


5 idly, By Clyſtets prepared of. nervous, carminiative; and pily cured of this Diſorder, only by the Uſe. of a temp 0 
 * antiſpaſmodic Herbs, with the Addition of a'fufficiem Quan- ſamic Elixir, prepared with an aqueous Lixivium of bitter Ex- 
Aity-ef demulcent Oils. Thirdly, By "Baths o ſweet V ater, tracts and Rhubarb, with an Addition of a ſufficient Quantity 
© which were, by the Antients, principaliy*uſed, 'beforg the Ac- of Hungarian Wine: Others have been freed from Quartan 
 ceſſion, of the'Patoxylm. And, fourthly,, By Egithomy and Fruem by frequently taking Oil of Tartar per Deliqulym, in 
Liniments prepared of ſpirituous and-aromdtic'Subltances, and ſeme proper Liquor, drinking old Rheniſh Wine, with or with- 


| Sega, hy with brisk Priel ns to the ſpinal. Marrow. even to the gentleſt Medicines,; for I have known many 


applied to the epigaſtric Region under the Horror and-· Rigor of out Bitters, immegiately before the Paroxyſm, and afterwards 
In CCC — — Some have; alſa,, been eured of Quar- 
The fourth and laſt Intention of Cure is excellently: an- tans by the daily Uſe of Baths of ſweet: Water, and uſing ſuch 


s ſwered, by, all bitter Subſtances; which are, at the fame time, x Degiee of Exerciſe as to produce Sweat immediately before. 
EN Sade of a certain balſamic and aſtringent Quality: The the Paroxyſm. WEN ME, "+ Yi 
| moſt cunſiderable of this Kind are, Peruvian, Batk, the Barks . «But Quartans are moſt happily and eafily cured, When the 
of Caſcarilla, Capers,. Tamarisks, and S the Shave - State of the Weather is favourable, or when the Air is pure, 


1 3 


ings" of red Sanders, and the Eſſences ed from bitter ſuhtile, atid.rarcfied, as it is in Spring, and ſerene Summers z 
Plants; which, when quickened with ſome proper chal) cate for, in ſuch, Seaſons, long-ſtanding ObſtruRions of the V iſceta 
Liquor, are highly efficacious. But my antifebrile E „are more quickly removed, the Toughneſs of the Juices more 


directed in the Article Tertiana Febric, is, of all others, | Jpeedily colliquated, and the acrid Sordes more expeditiouſly eli- . 


. minateg through”. the open gutaneous Pores, by an equable and 


- 


moſt effedtual. © « © 


In Quartans, great Relief is, alſo, afforded, by applying to <onſtant Perſpiration. ve known ſome who could not po- 
the Wriſts ſome Plaiſters; fuch as that to which 8 be cured of Quavtans, till they removed to a more healthy . - 


gives the Name of Emplaſtrum famigeratiſſimum : Theſe Part, or ufed another Regimen atd Method of Life. | 


Plaiſters may, be prepared of ſueh Subſtances as, by their aro- As in all chronical Diſorders, ſo, alſo, in the Deeline of 


matic and balſamic, as well as irritating Principle, add a certain * quartan Paroxyſms, tis expedient to change the Patient's 


Motion and Stimulus to the Fibres, 16 that t diſlodge the Drink, and exhibit Decoctions prepared of the Roots of Sarſa- 


Matter deeply impacted in the nervous Parts, and, on the Day parilla and Succory, the Herb Carduns Benedictus, 3 „* and 
rank 


of Intermiſſion, rendet the Circulation of the Blood quicker. Fennel: ſeeds; and ſuch Decoctions are not only to be 


3s . Beſides theſe Remedies againſt Qyartans, I ſhall ſubjgin two cold inſtead of Ale, but, alſo, warm inſtead of Lea. In Quar- 


others, which 1 formerly found of ſingular Efficacy in e. tan Fevers tis, alſo, proper to uſe temperate mineral Waters, 


o 
- 


4 
2 * % 


| . - {which is not to be tritirated with the Powder, on account duced by the following Mixture: #1660 


tentions of Cure, and of which a large Draught ought to be balf, or a third Part of Wine, 3 an highly ſalutary Effet 
drank every Morning. It is prepared thus? is (7-0 Juices, an | 

"+2 a * 75 7 *. 7 17 3 4 N F 85 dy rine. | « . 3 : ; 

- Take of the fibrous Roots, of blick Hellebore, of Polypody of We are, alſo, to take due Care, that the acrid ſubtile Sordes be 

the Oak, and of Sena- leaves, without the Stalks, each one continually eliminated by Perſplration. This Effect is to be 

Ounce; of Wormwood, the leſſer Centaury, Carduus produced both before and after the Paroxyſm, not by actual Su- 

Benedictus, and Marſh. Trefoil; each half a Handful of dorifics,. but by ſuch Medicines as, by increaſing the Tone of 


+ 4 the Shavings of Snake-wood, of Peruvian Bark, and re- the Solids, accelerate the Circulation of the Blood, and by that 


cent Orangepeel, each three Drains ;-of the Filings. of means promote Sweat. This Intention is 3 
Steel, and the Tartarys Tartarizatus, each half an Ounce: by violent Exerciſe, ſuch as Riding, Leaping, or Walking a 
Cut down and bruife all theſe together, ſprinkle them with few Hours before the Paroxyſm, by which means I have often 
two Drams of the urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac : Mix known Quartan Fevers removed. Accordingly Celſus, in Lib, 
and infuſe in two Quarts of Wine. 323. Cap. 15. lays it down as a Maxim,“ That, on the Day the 
The other is the following Powder „4 uſe Exerciſe, and endeavour, if poſfible, to protract his 
| + 9,49 % og r . „eie œ rrnboas: of the P for, by this 
Take of Peruvian Bark, three Drams; of medicinal Re- means, the Fever is often removed. This Effect R—_ 
 gulus' of Antimony, two Drams; of Mercurius Dulcis, alſo, from numberleſs Experiments, found 


of the Salts, but only mixed with the Point of a Knife) -. : 2 2 
of the fineſt Crocus of Mars, and Arcanum Duplicatum, Take of the Water of Carduus Benedictus, four Ounces 3 
| each one Dram; and of the Oil of Mint, four Drops: . of Treacle- water, half an Ounce of the Salt of Car- 
Make up into a Powder, of which half a Dram, or a duus Benedictus, one Dram; of diaphoretic Antimony, 


Dram, may be reduced to the Form of an EleQuary,, half a Dram; of the Spirit of Vitriol, between twenty 


with Rob of Elder, or Julap of Roſes, and exhibited ey Aud thirty Drops; and of the Syrup of Carduus Bene 
5 Morning ani — : b r os dictus, two Dams: Mix W dong and, if the Prima 

I BE oe es 1 e Vie. ae previouſly cleanſed, Half is to be exhibited three 
And, certainly, this. Powder is of ſingular Efficacy in a or four Hours before, and the other Half immediately 


Quartan deeply rooted in the Viſcera; but it is only fit ſor _ after the Faroxyſm. 


robuſt Habits, and ought to be accompanied with a Re- 


gimen: For though it ſometimes excites a gentle Salivation, When the Fever is in the Decline, and, the Heat wearing 


which proves uneaſy, yet it ſucceeds ſo well, as to remove oh- off, the Body becomes ſpontaneouſly moilt, we are to take 


ſtinate Quartans/ great Care, that the 1 be not 3 b 2 Refri- 
n 75 geration, or drinking cold Liquors. If theſe Meaſures are not 
Fx CAUTIONS, AND OBSERVATIONS, | taken, the Fever is not-only longer protracted, but, alſo, Con- 


a | lo | 
Quartan Fevers are ſo obſtinate, that they call for Patience in trations} and cedematous Swelling, of the Feet generally ſue- 


Ry The-one-is a vinous Infitfion, which anſwers. all the ſuch as the Selteran Springs; for thefe, when drank with one 
evacuating the impure Humour : 


' . 66 Paroxvim is expected, the Patient ought to get out of Bed, 


® > 


to be happily pro- 


thoſe who labour under them, and due Expectation in him who ceed. But tis expedient to promote the Sweat by modetata 
4 


undertakes the Cure, eſpecially when they happen in melan- external Heat, and warm diluting Drinks 


cholic Conſtitutions, old Perſons, thoſe ſubject to hypochon- Nen Veneſection is not directly calculated for removing 
Cauſes 


driac Diſorders, thoſe in whom: the Circulation of the Blood 


4 


* 
7 


of Quartans, yet when there is a Suſpicion, ths. 


; bd * 
” * 
* 
8 i 


the Fever is ſupported by an obſtruQted Circulation of the Blood. 


through the abdominal Viſcera, as in thoſe ſubjeR to hyſteric 
and hypochondriac Diſorders, and thoſe afflicted with the Hæ- 
morrhoids, or who have a Diſpoſition to that Diſcharge, a Vein 
may be opened in the Foot with ſo great Succeſs, that by one Ve- 

| neſe&tion J have often obſerved an obſtinate Quartan totally re- 
moved. As moit pregnant Women are generally plethorie, if 
are ſeized with a Quartan, they not only bear, but, alſo, 
require Veneſection, leſt by the intenſe Motion of the Blood, 
excited by the febrile Spaſms,the Uterus ſhould be ſtimulated to 
an Excluſion of the Fœtus betore the due time. We are, there- 


fore, carefully to conſider the various Stages of Quartans, the | 


Habit and Strength of the Patient, together with the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Solids and Fluids, left, by unſcaſonable Veneſection, 
the Cure mould be render'd more difficult, and the febrile Spaſms, 
during the Paroxyſm, increaſed. It is obſervable, that the Blood 
taken from the Veins of Perſons labouring under Quartan Fe- 
vers is remarkably peccant, and has its Surface covered with a 


tough, yellow Phlegm ; and, according to Schenctius, there is, 


alſo, a white pituitous Cruſt of this Kind found in the Veins 

of Perſons who are taken off by. Quartans. e 
Nor in Quartans are Vomits to be uſed promiſcuouſly, and 

without Diſſinction ; for when there is a Propenſity to vomit, 


- ariſing from a Collection of crude and viſcid Juices in the Prime . 


Vie, in.confequence of exceſſive Gluttony, it is highly proper, 
by an Emetic, to evacuate the peccant Matter by the neareſt 


nervous Syſtem. But it is expedient not to exhibit a Vomit, 
unleſs the Viſcera are ſound, the Stomach and nervous Syſtem 


ſtrong, and the Lungs free from every Diſorder. Safe Vomits, 


and ſuch as are appropriated to this Purpoſe, are, alſo, to be 
uſed': Of theſe the beſt is the Root of Ipecacuanha, whieh, be- 


ſides its emetic, has, alſo, an aromatie and balſamic Quality. 


And, am6ng Emetics calculated for this Purpoſe, we are to prefer 


thoſe prepar'd of Copper, as Cyprian and white Vitriol, to antimo- | 
nial Preparations, becauſe the tormer, by conſtricting the bilious and 


glandular Ducts, not only prevents the farther Afflux of the febrile 
Mutter dve;al@ngdy contractingand ſtimulating the Fibres,renders 
them more capable of diſlodging the.peccant Matter, deeply im- 
pacted in the nervous Parts, But antimonial Preparations, and 

thoſe of Copper, when duly mixed, and, as it were, reduced 
to a proper Temperament, afford an excellent Medicine, calcu- 
lated both for cleanſing the Stomach, and ſubduing the Fever. 


Though the Peruvian Bark, ſkilfully uſed, is of fingular Eff- 


cacy againſt Quartan Fevers, yet we are not to call in its Aſſiſt- 
ance, . unleſs the Prime Viz are duly cleanſed, the Plethora re- 
moved, and the Viſcera found, and free from Obſtructions. It 
io, alfo, fafer in thoſe bilious Quartans which happen in the 
Summer, than in ſuch as rage in the Autumn, and are ſupport- 
ed by ſome Diſorder of the 
the — In this laſt Caſe, it is more expedient to uſe a De- 
coction of the Bark with Wine, with an Addition of bitter 
aperient and diaphoretie Subſtances, ſuch as the Tops of the 


Leſſer Centaury, the Herb Carduus Benedictus, the Roots of 


red Gentian, and Burnet, together with Salt of Tartar, 

In Quartan Fevers it is ſometimes expedient to _— the 
Virtues of the Bark by an Addition of highly ſubtile Crocus of 
Mars, and a volatile urinous Salt. This Medicine, however, 
never proves hurtful, when exhibited at proper Seaſons, in juſt 
Quantities, and duly mixed with diaphoretic and reſolvent Sub- 
ſtances. See QUINQUINA, 

In order to diminiſh, or totally put a Stop to the Paroxyſms 
of Quartans, eſpecially ſuch as happen in the Autumn, are ob- 
| Rinate, ſeize Perſons of languid Habits, or are accompanied with 

Drowſineſs, I have found excellent Effects produced by apply- 
ing to the Wriſts Epithems prepared of acrid ſtimulating and 

ently veſicating Subſtances. The V ulgar uſe other Subſtances 

2 this Purpoſe; but as their Smell is too ungrateful, ſo Epi- 

thems of this K ind are moſt commodiouſly prepared of Tur- 

ntine, Soot, Sal Ammoniac, bruiſed Spiders, Pepper, and 

Venice Treacle,”” +» ns. ic ag | 

Mineral Waters, eſpecially thoſe of the cold and hot Kinds, 

in my Opinion, contribute not only to the Prevention, but, 

alſo, to the Cure of intermittent Fevers; but we are abſolute- 


ly to abſtain from them immediately before and during the Pa- 


roxyſm, taking care before the Acceſſion, to have the Water 
evacuated by proper Emunctories, leſt the febrile Motions ſhould, 
by that means be increaſed. For Drink, temperate Liquors, 
as we have already obſerved, are always to be uſed.” 

"If in a Quartan Fever the Patient is exceſſively coſtive, it is 


expedient to render his Body ſoluble, rather by Clyſters than. 


internal Medicines. The beſt Ingredients for Clyſters of this 
Kind are, ſuch Subftances as, beſides their emollient Quality, 
are, "alſo, paregoric, and allay the Spaſms; ſuch as the Tops 
of Yarrow, the Flowers of common Chamomile, Elder-flowers, 
the Flowers of the Lime tree, Cumin- ſeeds, Broth prepared 
of Veal, the Volks of Eggs, and a little Sal Gemma ; ſome- 


- into the Anus, 
of other antiſebriſe Neco&tions; ſuch as thoſe of Carduus Be- - 


. Stomachs either — 
t 


Among external thin | | 
gar of Roſes, or that of Rue mixed with Salt and Nitre, Ms 
ed upon Bread, and applied to the Head. ny ge = "= 


Air, ſuch as t 


iſcera, and a tenacious State of 
3 QUARS. A Gall-ftone. - Rulandus,' * 
QU 


mixed e means of acid Spirits. 


* or other Parts. 4 
| QUERCERA. See EriATL os. 


* 


UR 
times, alſo, ſome antifebriſe, bitrer, nervous, and corroborating 
Subſtances, are commodiouſly mixed with ſuch Clyſters ; for, in 
France, it has been *cuſtomaryy,. for ſome Years paſt, to cure 
Quartans by frequently injecting Decoctious of- Peruvian Bark 
The fame Effect is, alſo, produced by Clyſters 


nedictus, the Leſſer Centaury, Gentian-root,' and the Herbs 
Marjoram, Roſemary, Southetn-wood, and Sage. And cer- 
tainly this Method is very uſeful in Infants, and ſuch as have 
weak, or eaſily ſubject to Nauſeas; _ 
— — be rendered ſoluble 
re that of the nervous 
and corroborating Kind is injected. ! - 


only we muſt obſerye, 
by an emollient and ſaline Clyſter, 


Tue violent Fevers-with which; Quartans, eſpecially in Per- 


ſons advanced in Years, are accompanied, are not without great 


Difficulty mitigated. , The principal Relief is, however, td be 


pected from ſuch Medicines as render the Body ſoluble, as; 
o, from bathing the Feet; by which means, the Impetus of 
Blood is *derwed from the Head to the — a 
the greateſt Relief is affordtd by Vine - 


In order to prevent a Relapſe into a alter bie ; 
Llb. 3: Onpi-10,, fives ws his Advice' in hs eie — 4 


- «© If, ſays he, 4 Fever of this Kind is removed, the Patient is 


for a long time to remember the uſual Day of its Acceſſion, 


May, before it enters the Maſs of Blood, and affects the and on it carefully to guard againſt Cold, Heat, Crudities, 7 


and Laſſitude; for it eafily returns, unleſs the Patient is very 
4 careful of himſelf for ſome time after his Recovery. Hence, 
he ought, eſpecially on the Day in which the Paroxyſm uſed 
to return, to 2 Northerly Winds, a denſe, cold, and moiſt 
at of low-ſituated, marſhy, and. ſubterrarievus 
Parts, taking care at the ſame time to preſerve Perſpiration 
free · and unintefrupted. He is to have a peculiar Care of his Re- 
gimen, and guard againſt eating too much, eſpecially of ſuch 
Aliments as are of difficult Digeftion. He is, als, -i. poſſible, 
to preſerve a conſtant Tranquility of Mind, avoid Anger 
and Dread, by which 1 have frequently known 2" Gin | 
brought on. Ye MEE Suns Q è I“, 
Then the Stomach is to be corroborated, and the Digeſtion 1 


aſſiſted by ſtomachic Elixirs, prepared of bitter and aromatic 


Subſtances, which are to, be long and frequently uſed, though 


in ſmall Quantities, leſt the Body, already weakened, ſhould. ” 


be thrown into a preternatural Heat. But in a particular man- 
-ner we are to take care, that the crude Juices afterwards gene- 
rated be gently evacuated by Stool; for which Reaſon the 
Patient muſt frequently uſe the balſamic Pills, or the cinnaba- 


rine Pills, or the Pilulæ de Ammoniaco of Quercetan, with 


which, if. the Fever has been ſuppreſſed by the Uſe of Peru- 


' vian Bark, we ard to join the digeſtive Salt of Sylpius: By 


theſe meaſures, /not only Relapſes, but, alſo, other more ter- 
rible Diſorders,” and eſpecially ſlow Fevers, are ſeaſonably pre- 


vented. . Hofman. 


ARTARIUS. The fourth Part of a Sextary, contain- 
ing nearly a quarter of a Pint. ET; : 
QUARTATIO. , A Separation of Gold from Silver, when 
80 TURA. The ſame as QUARTATIO. 
— A Concuſſion. beg 
þ „ EO IONES. of QUATERNIO. The Space of 
our Days, ; 691.4; B 
I UATRIO. The As RAOGALus. OO 
QUEBRICUM is, according to fome, Arſenic ; according 
to others, Sulphur. +» 3 . 
UELLEM. O 78 or Elementary Earth. Nulandus. 
QUELLES. An EL1x1R, *' | | | 
QUELMEISEL. - The German Name for a Tent made of 
a Piece of Sponge, Gentian, or any other Root, ſo as to ſwell, 
wh introduced into a Wound, or Ulcer, and dilate the 
1Nce. | 4 „ e ö rcp 
UERA - IBA Brafilienſibus. Marcgrav. & Piſo. The 
Name of a Tree La- Bra * The Bark contuſed 
and boiled, is effectual for curing Wounds. or Ulcers in the 


-QUERCUS. | | 

. The Characters are: 1 1 

- The Leaves are ſinuous, and, as it. were, laciniated: The 
Flower is male, amentaceous, and conſiſts of denſe Cluſters 
of male Apices, affixed to a thin long Capillament : The Fruit 
rows at a remote Diſtance from the Flower, on the fame 

ree, is furniſhed with three Tubes, and grows in a Calyx, 
conſiſting of ſmall angular Leaves, and becoming at laſt ſqua- 


mous: I his Fruit becomes an Acorn, whoſe lower Part is con- 


tained in the Calyx, and, under an entire coriaceous Shell, in- 
cloſes a Kernel which cleaves in wo. 
t OY | Brerhague 
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ZBoerbaave mentions five Species of Quetcus 3 which are, 


1. Quercus; latiſolia; mas 3 quæ brevi pediculo eſt. C. 


B. P. 419. Platyphyllos, mas. Lugd: | TY OM 
The ſweet — honeyiſh Moiſture wich which its Leaves are 
often covered, and which the Bees gather with a great deal of 


Care, does not come from the Air, as People imagine; it is 


an extravaſated Juice, which is poured out upon theſe Parts, 
not only of the Oak, but, alſo, of the Maple, where it makes 
a kind of Sugar; of the Aſh, and of the Larch- tree, where it 
produces the na: In ſome Seaſons the Leaves of the Lime- 
trees, in the great Alley of the King's Garden, are covered 
With it, in ſuch a manner, that they look as if they were ver- 
niſhed: The 3 theſe Leaves are ſweetiſh, and loofen 
the Belly. Martyn's Tournefort, | | Lat 
EY © — — latifolia ; — C. B. P. 419% Platyphyllos, 
fæmina. Lugd. 2. ä 1 > 0 
3. Quercus; cum longo pediculo. C. B. P. 420. Towrn. 
Inſi. 583. Boerbb. Ind. alt. 2. 177. Quercus. Offic. Quercus 
vulgaris. Ger. 1156. Emac. 1339. uercus latifolia. Park. 
Theat. 1386, Raii Synop, 3. 440. Quercus vulgaris longis 
Pediculit. J. B. 1. 70. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1335. THE OAK. 
This is a Tree which grows plentifully in England, being 
one of the largeſt and moſt common Trees we have, having 
ſmooth, ſhining, green Leaves, ſinuated on both Sides, We 
have two Sorts, one of which, and the moſt common, bears 
its Leaves on ſhort Foot-ſtalks, and its Fruit or Acorns on 
long; and, on the. contrary, the other has the Fruit on ſhort 


o 


Foot-ſtalks, and the Leaves on long * 
Of the Oak, the Bark, the Buds, the Acorns, and their 
Cups, are uſed ; as, alſo, the Galls, which are Excreſcencies 
cauſed by InſeQs, on the Oaks of the Eaſtern Countries, of 
which there are divers Sorts, ſome perfectly round and ſmooth ; 
ſome rougher, with ſeveral Protuberances ; but all, generally, 


having a round Hole in them, 


Alf the Parts of the Oak are ſtyptic, binding, and uſeful in 


all Kinds of Fluxes and Bleedings, either inward or outward : 
The Bark is frequently uſed in \ owt) — for the Relaxation 
of the Uyula ; and for ſore Mouths and Throats : It is, alſo, 
uſed in reſtringent Clyſters, and Injections againſt the Prolap- 
ſus Uteri, or Ani. The Acorns, beaten to Powder, are fre- 
quently taken, by the Vulgar, for Pains in the Side. | 

Ihe only officinal Preparation is the Aqua Germinum Quer- 
cus. Miller's Bot. Of | 
4. Quercus; pedem vix ſuperans. C. B. P. 420. Rebur. 
VII. / Quercus; pumila, Cluſ. H. 19. Deſcript. VI. 
F. Quercus; parva; five Phagus Græcorum, & Eſculus 
Plinii. C. B. P. 420. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1386. Tourn. Inſt. 58 3. 
Boer b. Ind. alt, 2. 177. Phagus E ſculus.  Offic. . Phagus fre 
Eſculus. Park. Theat. 1386. Phagus. vel Eſculus, J. B. 1. 2. 
74. ESCULENT, or SWEET OAK. 


It grows in Greece and Dalmatia, and the Bark, Leaves, 


Acorns, and their Cups or Calyces, are in Uſe, and agree in 
Virtues with thoſe of the common Oak, ; 

Beſides the foregoing Species of Quercus, Dale mentions the 
two following; the firſt is the Cerrus, or {Zolm Oak. See 
AclLors. | i ; 

The ſecond is the, "0p 
Roux. Offic. Robur tertia Cluſii. J. B. 1. 2. 76. Rail 
Hiſt. 2. 1386. Robur cum Galla majore rugoſa. Park. Theat. 
1386. Quercus Gallam exigue nucis magnitudine ferens. C. 
B. P. 420. Tourn. Inſt. 583. THE GALL-OAK. : 

It grows in Pannonia and ria. The Galls are uſed in 
Medicine. : - 

With reſpe& to Galls, there are ſeveral Sorts : The firſt and 
beſt is termed the Aleppo Nut, or Galla Spinoſa; the ſecond 
is white; the third, ſmooth and round; the fourth, of an ir- 
regular Figure; and the fifth, has a kind of Crown. All theſe 
Galls are owing to Inſects, which firſt prick the Oak - trees, 
and then lay their Eggs in the Wound: Theſe Eggs ſwell with 
the eee and firſt turn to Worms; then to Flies, 
which, having perforated the Galls, make their Eſcape. And 
as ſome Eggs are unfruitful, and remain in the Gall, they are 
obſerved to yield a volatile Salt. | 

Galls are very aſtringent, and are by ſome given inwardly 
in Dyſenteries : They have likewiſe been recommended in in- 
termitting Fevers ; but the Foundation of their febrifugous 
Quality depends on too few Inſtances to be rclied on. Geof- 
Jroy. „ee 

88 MARINA. See Focus. 

QUERQUEDULA. The Teal: A Species of wild Duck. 
It is eſteemed good for the Wind Colic, when applied to the 
Belly. Lemery des Draguss. | | | 

UERQUERA. The ſame as QUERCERA. + 

QUIES. Reſt. The Effects of which are abundantly ex- 
plained, under the Article FI BRA. | 

QUINGOMEO. ... The Portugueſe, Name ſor a Species of 
Alcea, which grows in Braſil. Ras Hiſt. Plant. 
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QU:NQUEFOLIUM. © | 25 
The Characters are; avs ; 

- Tbe Root is fibrous and perennial: The Leaves grow by. 
more than Threes, at the Top of the Pedicle, round one Centre: 
The Calyx: is monophyllous, not caducous, and, as it were, 
octophyllous, or decaphyllous, expanded like a Star, and fur- 
niſhed with very numerous Staminaz proceeding from the 
Compaſs of the Baſe of the Ovary :. "The Flower is roſaceous, 
pentapetalous, and more rarely tetrapetalous, the Petals ſtand- 
ing round. the Baſe of the Ovary : The Ovary is a ſeminal. 
Head, involved in a Calyx, hemiſpherical, and has ſcyeral Egge; 
furniſhed with a long erected Tube. | 

- Boerhaave mentions eleven Sorts of Quinquefoliumz which are, 
1. Quinquefolium 3 reQum ; luteum. C. B. P. 325, Pen- 
taplyllum, five potius Heptaphyllum, maj us, luteum, montanum, 
fore majore. H. 188. n 

2. Quinquefolium ; majus; repens.” C. B. P. 325. Tourn. 
inf, — moors Ind. alt. 40. 8 & wma 5 > 
Offic. Pentaphyllum vulgatiſſimum. Park. Theat, Rail 
Hiſt. 1. 611. Synop. 3. 255. Pentaphyllum fle Duinguefolium 
vulgare "repens. J. B. 1. 307 Quinqueſoltum wnlgare. Ger. 
175 (figura tranſpoſita ) . 987. CINQUEFOIL, or 
FIVE FINGER. | 

The common Cinqueſoil, or five-leaved Graſs, has a large 
ſpreading, thick, woody Root, covered with a dark-brown 
Bark, and full of mall Fibres, ſending forth many flender 
creeping Stalks, which lie on the Ground, emitting ſmall 
fibrous Roots from the Joints, by which it"eaſily propagates 
itſelf ; at every Joint pou the Leaves, five ſet together upon 
one long Foot- ſtalk, which are narrow, veiny, ſerrated about the 
Edges, the two-outermoſt being the ſhorteſt : Amongſt theſe 
come forth the Flowers, conſiſting of five round yellow Leaves, 
with ſeveral Stamina in the Middle, ſet, alſo, on long Foot- 
ſtalks; and after them ' ſmall, brown, naked Seed: It grows 
every-where by Hedges and Way-ſides, flowering all Summer. 
The Leaves and Root are uſed, N 
They are reſtringent and drying, and ſerviceable againſt all 
kinds of Fluxes and Hemorrhages : The Powder of the Root, 
given to the Quantity of a Dram, two or three times a 2 


119 


is ſaid to cure Agues. The fame is, alſo, accounted 
againſt malignant 


* 


iſtempers, and is an Ingredient in Venice 

reacle: It is frequently uſed in Gargles for ſore Mouths and 

ulcerated Gums, and to faſten looſe Teeth. Miller's Bot. Off. 

3. Quinquefolium; quod Pentaphyllum, ſeu potius Hepta- 
phyllum ; erèctum caule rubro ; hirſutus. H. C. 

4. Quinquefolium z rectum; floribus ſubluteis, C. B. P. 

5. Quinquefolium; minus; flore pallide luteo. T. 297, 

- 6. Quinquefolium ;; folio argenteo. C. B. P. 325. Pen- 

taphyilum rectum, 8 profunde ſettis, ſubtus argenteis, flore 

luteo. J. B. 2. 398. | | 

7. Quinquefolium ; minus; repens ; luteum. C. B. P. 325. 
Pentaphyllum ; parvum, hir ſutum. J. B. 2. 598. 

8. Quinqueſolium; minus; repens; luteum; flore tetra- 
talo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 40. Tormentilla, Offic, Ger, 840. 
mac. 992. Raii Hiſt. 1. 617. Synop 3. 257. J. B. 2. 598. 

Tormentilla vulgaris. Park. Theat, 394. Tormentilla ſylveAtris, 

C. B. P. 326. Fourn. Inſt. 298. TORMENTIL, © 
The Root of Tormentil is pretty thick and large, for the 

Bigneſs of the Plant, gel, crooked and knotty, of a 

reddiſh Colour in the Inſide, with many ſmall Fibres ; the 

Stalks are long, and very ſlender, and hardly able to ſupport 

themſelves: It has frequently ſeven, though ſometimes on! 

five, long narrow Leaves growing at a joint; leſs than Cin- 
quefoil, and ſerrated only at the Ends: The Flowers are ſmall 

and yellow, of four Leaves, with a few Stamina in the Mid- 

dle: Tbe Seed is ſmall, growing naked on the Calyx, It 
rows in Woods, and in Commons, and flowers in June and 

'Zuly. The Roots are uſed. 

They are very drying and binding, good for Diarrhœas and 
Dyſenteries, eſpecially attended with malignant Fevers.; the 
being, alſo, accounted alexipharmic : They are ſerviceable in 
Hzmorrhages of the Nofe, Mouth, or Womb : They faſten 
looſe "Teeth, and help the Relaxation of the Uvula, Miller's 


Bot. Off. 
9. Giinqueolum album; majus; alterum, C. B. P. 
325. Pentaphyllum album. J. B. 2. 598. 


10. Quinquefolium; foliis ternis; præcedenti ſimile. H. C. 
11. Quinquefolium ; quæ Tormentilla; reptans; alata; 
foliis protundius ſerratis. D. Plot. Raii Syn. 142. Bierb. 
Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. | | | 
- QUINQUE FRAGMENTA PRETIOSA. The Frag- 
ments of the precious Stones. | 
Theſe rare Compoſitions are hardly prepared any other Way 
than by Chymiſtry, which ſometimes affords us an Opportunity 
of employing them in Medicine : But it is ſufficient, that we 
have ſpoken of each of theſe Stones in its proper Place; to 
which we refer the Reader. Lemery des Drogues, ey 
Doo _ | QUIN- 


UL 

ORE See PLANT AGO» 

QUIN UINA, Fs To PI. 

Cortex Peruvianus, Peruanus,, China Ching, Duinquina. 
Offic. China Chinæ, Cortex Peruvianus, Quinguins, Cortex 
Cardinalis de Lugo, Caſcarilla. Mont. Exot. 8, Kina Kimaz 
vel Cortes Peruuianus Officinarum. Ind. Med. 63; Arbor fe- 
brifuga Peruviana, China Chinæ, © Quinguina, & Gamana 
peride difta, Raii Hiſt. 2. 1796. Puluis febrifugus Peru- 
vianus, Barthol. Hiſt, Med. Cent. 5. p. 107. An _— 
1 eu Arbor Chilli, Hern. 50. Cap. 10. THE JESUITS 


It is an Opinion univerſally received, that every Diſeaſe has 


a Remedy peculiar to itſelf; and a fick Perſon can hardly com- 
plain to any Man, who will not recommend an infallible Me- 
dicine for his Diſorder. This Error, which is the genuine 
Foundation of Quackery, ſhould, if poſſible, be entirely era- 
dicated out of the Minds of Men ; for as the Powers and 
Effects of Bodies are not in their Natures abſolute, ſo the 
Qualities of Food and Phyſic have a Relation to the human 
Body, on which they operate: Hence Experience teaches us, 
that the ſame Medicines may be both prejudicial and ſerviceable 
to different Perſons labouring under the ſame Diſorder, though 
adminiſtred in the ſame manner. | 

Hippocrates long ago inculcated this Doctrine in Lib. de Art. 
56. Every one, ſays he, is not a Judge, what is beneficial 
« and what pernicious ;z and yet the whole Art of Medicine 
& conſiſts in this Diſtinction, for thoſe Remedies, which are of 
« Service, are ſo from the proper Uſe of them; and thoſe 
Which are of Diſſervice from the Abuſe of them.“ This 
Author by no means aſcribes to all Medicines, an abſolute 
Power of procuring Health, but only in a certain reſpe& ; and 
that not becauſe they are exhibited in any particular Diſorder, 
but becauſe they are duly and judiciouſly preſcribed, after a 
thorough Examination into the Patient's Conſtitution, with 
the Cauſe and Nature of the Diſtemper, having, at the ſame 
time, a peculiar regard to the Time, Order, Doſe, and Quan- 
tity ; but when theſe Cautions are neglected, he declares them 
noxious, Since, therefore, Medicines are both ſerviceable and 
ques he juſtly terms Medicine an Art; and pronounces 

im only a good Phyſician, who makes this Diſtinction between 
the different Effects, and various Operations; of Remedies. 

A due Regard to this Doctrine of Hippocrates would * an 
End to many opprobrious Controverſies between Men of Learn- 
ing; whilſt ſome are ſurpriſingly laviſh in their Encomiums; 
and others equally profuſe in their Diſparagement, of the ſame 
Remedy, in the ſame Diſeaſe ; whilſt they very ſeldom agree 
in determining the Power, Effect, and Uſe, of any Medicine, 
in this or that Diſeaſe, No one can be a Stranger to the dif- 
ferent Sentiments, which are entertained of thofe Medicines, 
called heroic ; ſuch as Mercurial Preparations, Antimonial Vo- 
mits, Chalybeates, Opiates, draſtic purgative Narcotics, and, 
among chirurgical Remedies, Veſicatories, Fontanels, Se- 
tons, and Veneſection: But what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, they 
agree no better in their Opinions of the moſt ſimple and diæ- 
tetic Parts of Medicine, ſuch as cold and hot Baths, and the 
various Cures performed by Milk and Abſtinence. 

The Peruvian Bark, brought into Europe about ſeventy 
Years ago from America, has met with the ſame Fate : It is 
wondertul, with what Applauſe it was at firſt received; and 
what Commendations were at firſt beſtowed upon it, as an infal- 
lible Remedy againſt Intermittents : Nor are there wanting, at 
this Day, ſome who have it in the higheſt Eſteem. Another Set 
of Phylicians condemn it as unſafe, and even pernicious; and 
theſe have ſtill their Followers; and both Parties, in their Wri- 
tings, appealed to their own Practice: But, for my own Part, 
I eſteem it a good, effectual, and ſafe Remedy, when properly 
uſed, according to the above-mentioned Rule of Hippocrates ; 
but hurtful and dangerous, when imprudently or unſkilfully 

iven, without any regard to the Conſtitution of the Patient, 
the febrile Cauſe, the Stage of the Diſeaſe, and other Cir- 
cumſtances. I have, therefore, made choice of it for the 
Subject of my preſent Diſſertation, in which I ſhall firſt pro- 
duce the Arguments of the Advocates for the Bark, and then 
thoſe of their Opponents ; next from a rational Account of 
Fevers, and their Cauſes, and -an Inquiry into the Principles 
of the Bark, and its manner of operating, I ſhall ſhew both its 
38 and pre judicial Qualities; and, laſtly, anſwer all Ob- 
jections. | 

The Peruvian Bark, then, has a t Number of Advo- 
cates; for, at its firſt Appearance in Europe, it was known at 
Rome, and fold, by the Jeſuits, at an extravagant Price, as a 
moſt infallible Febrifuge; and in a little Bill, with Directions 
for the Uſe of it, they declared, that this alone, with a pre- 
ceding Purge, if neceſſary, would cure even Quartans. Bar- 


theline, Cent. 5. Hift. 50. tells us, that Cardinal de Lage had 
Teſtimonials of above a thouſand Cures performed by this Me- 
dicine in the Year 1653, in which ſimple and double Quartans 


ov 


raged ; and that Fonſeca had, by Experience, found it 
bigs innocent, but — Fr. Redi, de Experim. Nat. 
a. 143. ſays, its Effects are miraculous. And Tozzi, in Com- 
ment. in Aph. 25, Sett. 2. aſſerts, that Quartans, which had 
hitherto been eſteemed incurable, are now eaſily and ſafely 
cured by the Peruvian Bark. 

From Italy it was conveyed into France, and there ſeveral 
times adminiſtered with ſuch Succeſs, that Tagaultius gave it, 
both to the King, and Dauphin, more than once, to good Pur- 
poſe. About the ſame time it was received in England, with 
almoſt univerſal A e. For Willis, de Febr. Cap. 6. ex- 
preſsly fays, that of an hundred Patients, who had taken it, 
ſcarce one miſcarried. Lo this one may add, the Teſtimony 
of Mr. Boyle, in Tr. de Philoſ. Experim. who aſſures us, that 
he had removed Quartans of a Year's Continuance, by a Doſe 
or two of the Bark, to the Quantity of a Dram. But Digby, 
in Tr, de Medic. Secret. moſt ſolemnly affirms, that, out of 
thirty whom he had cured of Quartans, by the Bark, not two 
relapſed : Adding farther, that a Relapſe was rather a Reproach 
to the Phyſician, than the Remedy. That great Practitioner 
Sydenham, in Trac. de Febrib. has not been wanting in his En- 
comiums on the Bark, and is very particular in his Deſcription 
of the proper Method of uſing it: And that it is ſtill in great 
Repute in England, is certain, from the Writings of Freind, 
Lifter, and Moreton, which laſt in Tr. de Febribus, fays, «The 
« Peruvian Bark is, by the unanimous Conſent of all mo- 
„ dern Phyſicians, an univerſal Febrifuge, which entirely, 
„ ſpeedily, ſafely, and ſucceſsfully cures all intermitting Fe: 
vers, at any Seaſon of the Year, at every Age; and in every 
«© Temperament; ſo that it is unneceſſary for Phyſicians to 
&« rack their Inventions for the Diſcovery of any other: 

By this Time it had gained great Reputation in moſt Parts 
Europe. Among the Swiſs, Muraltus greatly extolled it, 
in M. N. C. Dec. 2. An. IIX. Ob. 2. has given Inſtances of 
its Efficacy, both in Tertians and Quattans, upon Young and 
Old, and concludes with theſe remarkable Words, It would 
«© require a large Volume, to recount the Cures performed by 
„ myſelf, and others, with the Powder of this Bark.” The 
Writings 8f Boerhaave and Decker convince us, that it was, 
and till is, greatly eſteemed in Holland. Bohnius, in Dif. 
de minus ſuſpefta Febrium Fuga, and Bergerus, Diſſ. de Cortice 
Chinas ab miquis Fudiciis vindicato, have, by many ſolid Ar- 
guments, proved the Virtues of it; and that the Germans ad- 
miniſtered it in intermitting Fevers. Nor was it leſs eſteemed 
by Waldſchmidius, Dolæus, and Zapfius, who acquired both 
Faro and Wealth, by an antifebrile Electuary, whoſe Baſis 
was the Bark: And his Son-in-law Stroidel ſtill preſcribes it 
with the ſame Succeſs. 

On the other hand, there have been, and ftill are, man) 
learned and excellent Phyſicians, who do not ſeruple to 3 
the Bark with the Title of an uncertain, dangerous, and even 
pernicious Medicine. Some, relying upon their own Expe- 
rience, poſitively affirm, that it is not only attended with vio- 
lent Relapſes, but new and incurable Diſeaſes, as a Cachexy, 
cedematous Tumors of the Feet, Dropſies, obſtinate Coſtive- 
neſs, Oppreſſion of the Præcordia, hypochondriacal and hyſte- 
rical Affections, flow and hectic Fevers, accompanied with a 
Loſs of Strength and Appetite, Conſumptions, and ſometimes 
Convulſions and Epilepſies in Children. Among its moſt con- 
ſiderable Antagoniſts is Baglivi, who, Opp. Lib. 2. ſays, that 
a Tertian will not admit of a Febrifuge, till the fifteenth Day, 
when it ceaſes ſpontaneouſly ; that all Remedies before that 
Time are uſeleſs, if not prejudicial z and that thoſe Phyſicians 
acted prepoſterouſly, who, by Febrifuges, endeavour, as it 
were, to check a Fever in its Infancy ; for within a few Days 
it either returns more violently, or is ſucceeded by Aſthmas, 
Dropſies, flow Fevers, Conſumptions, or ſome other dangerous 
Diſtempers. | 

Among the Germans, Ettmiller, Opp. Tom. 2. calls it a 
precarious Remedy, and elſewhere affirms, that it generally 
produces Coftiveneſs, a Tumor and Hardneſs of the Abdomen, 
with tenſive Pains; and that when theſe 82 remit, or 
are irritated by Purgatives, or the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, the 
like Fever returns with a more intenſe Cold, Pallilias, alſo, 
in an Epiſtle to Bagliui, informs us, that the French give the 
Bark ſucceſsfully in Fevers; but that this Practice would be 
very ridiculous in Italy; nor does he adviſe it till towards the 
End, for ſtrengthening the Stomach, For more Inſtances of 
the noxious Quality of the Bark, ſee Blegm, Zodiac. Gall. 
Med. * * 4 —_ Auguſt. Anno 5. Menſ. Fanuar. 
and AM. N. C. Dec. 3. An. 9. Ob/. 109. and Cent, 3. And 
Stablius in Theoria Med. and om Fhyfico-Med. as, alſo, 
Funcker, in Conſpect. Medic. Theoret. Praft. every-where 
oppoſe and condemn the Uſe of the Bark in Fevers. And I 
muſt confeſs, that an improper Uſe of the Bark is very perni- 
cious, and too often attended with dangerous Relapſes, or other 


ſevere Diſtempers; and particularly, that a Quartan is followed 
| by 


by the Dropſy; and a 'Tertian, by h 
tions, in conſequence of the prepoſterous Uſe, of the Bark. 

I cannot, however, agree with thoſe who pronounce the 
Bark abſolutely, and always, prejudicial in Fevers ; and, for 
that Reaſon, endeavour to diſcredit 'it, as ill adapted to their 
Cure; unfriendly to their happy Terminations ; and oppoſite 
to the ſalutary Efforts of Nature: For theſe imagine, that a 
Fever is nothing but an exactly ' methodical Effort of Na- 
ture, which, by increaſing the Motion of the Solids and Fluids, 
endeavours to diſcharge out of the Body, through the proper 
ſecretory and excretory, Ducts, thoſe Cauſes, which give Birth 
to the Diſorder : For the Accompliſhment of this, ſay they, 
the Humours muſt be put in Motion, and the Paſſages opened; 
but Aſtringents, among which is the Jeſuit's Bark, incraſſate 
the Fluids, contract and obſtruct the ſmall Canals of the excre- 
tory Ducts, and, conſequently, retain the morbific Matter; 
which muſt neceſſarily produce Relapſes, or other dangerous 
Diſtempers. | 

They further ſuppoſe, that Nature's principal Deſign in In- 
termittents, is, to diminiſh a Superfluity of Blood, pernicious 
to Life, by an Increaſe of internal Heat, reſulting from an 
Acceleration of the Blood's Circulation, and certain Reſolution 
of it into an excrementitious Serum; and at the ſame time, by 
a ſtronger Impulſe, to free the Viſcera from Diſorders, and 
Obſtructions: And, conſequently, that theſe febrile Motions 
are, as is were, Remedies and Means, by which Diſeaſes are 
cured, Pains expelled, and thoſe things which threaten Death, 
eradicated ; ſo that a Suppreſſion of them muſt be very dan- 
gerous. Feſides, that it is an hazardous Attempt to diſturb 
and hinder this wife Intention of Nature, in expelling the 
noxious Humours through the ſecretory and excretory Ducts, 
by inducing a contrary Effect from Aſtringents ; which Practice 
muſt be attended with Relapſes, ſevere hypochondriacal and 
hyſterical Affections, flow Fevers, Obſtructions of the Viſcera, 
2 Cachexy, Dropſy, Melancholy, and obſtinate Coſ- 
tiveneſs. 

But they rely principally upon this, that the Fomes of a 
Tertian is ſeated in the Prime Viz, or in the Stomach; and 
eſpecially in the firſt ſmall Inteſtines and adjacent Organs; ſuch 
as the meſeraic Veſſels and Glands : But as this Fomes is ge- 
nerally a viſcid and tenacious Humour, that it is an Inſtance of 
the Wiſdom. of Nature, that in the 1 of the Diſeaſe, 
the porous and external Parts ſhould be conſtricted, that, by 
this means, the Blood may be forced to the internal Parts, and 
detained there, till a ſufficient Quantity of the ſerous lymphatic 
Humour tranſpires through the Coats and Glands of the Viſcera 
into their Cavities, which ſerves afterwards partly to colliquate 
and mollify, and partly to diſcharge the febrile Matter: Hence 
they aur that all Medicines are pernicious which obſtruct 
theſe ſalutary Motions, inſpiſſate the viſcid febrile Humour in 
the Prime Viz, and by conſtricting the excretory Ducts ſup- 
preſs all beneficial Secretions and Excretions, as well by Stool 
as Urine, and the Pores of the Skin. But the Bark is of this 
aſtringent Qua'ity, and therefore to be rejected; and ſuch Re- 
medies are only to be uſed, as aſſiſt Nature, diſſolve the febrile 
Matter; and, by decreaſing the Redundancy of the Blood, and 
promoting Secretions of all kinds, free the Body from the 
peccant Humour; and not ſuch as dangerouſly repreſs it, by a 
Suppreſſion of the febrile Motions, | 
Thus the Adverfaries of the Bark argue; and, at firſt Sight, 
they ſeem to have ſome Shew of Reaſon on their Side: But 
whether this ſhould poſitively deter all Phyſicians from the Uſe 
of it, is next to be inquired into. Their whole Argument, 
then, is founded on the Suppoſition of ſome inter Agent, 
which, upon a previous Knowledge, and ſubſequent rational 
Intention, produces and directs the vital Motions, among which 
are the febrile, as well as the Effects of Remedies, to ſome 
certain End, But ſuch a Principle is ſo far from being uſeful, 
either in the or Practice of Phyſic; that it eſtabliſhes 
Errors, or induces Confuſion, both in explaining phyſical Sub- 
jects, and diſcovering or applying Remedies: 


He who underſtands this, will ſoon determine what Judg- | 


ment to pals upon the febrile Motions excited by this Principle : 
_ They eſteem theſe Motions naturally ſalutary; whereas they 

are rather deſtructive; and accuſe wiſe Nature of Imprudence 
and Madneſs. For every Smatterer in Phyſic knows, that this 
univerſal Commotion is attended with ſpaſmodic and convul- 
five Agitations of the external and nervous Parts, and, conſe- 
2 of the whole nervous Syſtem; not without a violent 

yury to the animal Functions, and Danger of Death: So that 
every one, who dies of an intermitting Fever, expires with 
theſe Symptoms. And indeed, if this Agent could at Pleaſure 
dire the vital Motions, it would be more ſafe, eaſy, and ra- 
tional, without this univerſal pernicious Spaſm, Stricture 
of the Body, to conduct this copious Motion of the Blood and 
 Humours, gradually to the Seat of the Diſtemper. And though 
I own, that -Fevers, eſpecially of the intermitting Kind, in 
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Bodies full of thick and impure Juices, ſometimes; by an 
extraordinary progreſſive Motion of the Hutnours, and an In- 
creaſe of Heat; prove medicinal, and prevent eminent; chro- 
nical, and violent Diſorders, ariſing from Obſtructions of the 
Viſcera, yet they are not always accompanied with a Redun- 
dance of Blood and Humours; Impurity; or an exceſlive 
Craffitude of the Blood and Juices, or an Infarction of the 
Viſcera ; much leſs are theſe the immediate Cauſes of Inter- 
mittetits ; and, conſequently, this ſo impetuous Motion of the 
Solids and Fluids, with a Diſſolution of the vital Humours, is 
. bich is bull 

As to that Part of their ts; which is built 
Nature's Deſign for the me ary of the Body, to di — 
the Redundance of the Blood, by a diſſolutory Reſolution 
it, by the inteſtine Motion 4 we abſolutely deny a Redundante 
of Blood and Humours to be the Cauſe of the Diſtemper: 
For, if this was the Caſe, plethoric Perſons would be moſt 
ſubjeR to Fevers; and all kinds of Fevers removed by ſeaſon- 
able Veneſection. Whereas a Conſumption of „ and its 
excrementitious Particks, is the Effect and neceflary Conſe» 
_— of the febrile Heat, which is rather an Enemy; than a 

riend, to Nature, as it diſſipates and deſtroys the — 
upon which the Vigour of the vital Motions depends. | 

Of no greater Validity is that Way of reaſoning, which at- 
tributes the Cauſe of Intermittents to the crude, viſcid, tena · 
cious Humours, proceeding principally from Jndigeſtion in the 
Prime Viz, and adjacent — for intermitting Fever 
very ſeldom proceed from an irregular Diet, or bad Digeſtion : 
But we may rather deduce the Origin of Tertians from 4 
Quantity of acrimonious bilious Humours in theſe Parts, eſpe- 
cially ſince we find young, choleric, and paſſionate Perſons, 
liable to them in very hot Seaſons; and that their Vomits and 
Stools are bilious, and their Urine generally high-coloured, from 
a copious Mixture of ſulphureous and bilious Particles. And 
though I do not approve of Aſtringents in all kinds of Fevers, 
yet I cannot allow, that the Bark, judiciouſly exhibited, has 
this Effect; but will rather venture to aſſert, that it promotes 
ee and Perſpiration, as I ſhall ſhew more at large here- 

r. | | 

I ſhall now propoſe my own Theory of Intermittents, and 
theit Generation ; by which we ſhall * the better enabled to 
judge of the proper Methods of Cure; and the Remedies beſt 
adapted to remove them, But I muſt premiſe, that Experience 
convinces us, that neither an irregular Dier, nor bad Digeſtion, 
gives Riſe to them in one or two Perſons, but that they rage 

idemically, and ſpring from a preceding; unuſual, long-con- 
tinued, hot, and dry State of the Air, when we careleſsly ex- 
poſe ourſelves, about Sun-ſet, to the North Wind, or cool; 
moiſt Breezes, from whence we feel a remarkable Cold and 
Shivering. For this Reaſon in low marſhy Countries, which 
abound with Ponds, and ſtagnating Waters, we ſee the Inha- 
bitants ſo frequently afflicted with Intermittents at all Seaſonsz 
that they ſeldom live to any great Age ; for an Air which is 
cold, denſe, moiſt, and replete with Inſects, muſt ſtop Perſpi- 
ration, Nor does any, eſpecially an intermitting, catarrhqus; 
arthritic, or rheumatic Fever, attack us, till cuticulat Excre- 
tion has been leſſened or ſuppreſſed; nor ate we, before that; 
in Danger of a Relapſe ; and the Continuance and V iolence of 
the Diſorder is proportioned to the Interception and Suppreſſion 
of this ſalutary Evacuation, 

When thete is, therefore, a large Collection of noxious 
Humours, either from the Temperature and pretertiatural State 
of the Air, an Irregularity in the Affections of the Mind, or 
coarſe Diet, which ought to be conveyed through the Pores z 
and the Tranſpiration, which ſhould rather be increaſed, for 
carrying off ſuch a „ r of active, vapouriſh, falino-ſul- 
phureous Particles, is, by — of the nervous and excre- 
tory Glands of the Skin, greatly impeded, it neceſſarily ſol- 
lows, that the Motion of the excrementitious Serum muſt be 
directed another Way, that is, to the internal Parts. As this; 
in catarrhous Fevers, happens to the —— Parts of the 
Noſe, Fauces, and Bronchia; in thoſe of the rheumatig and 
arthritic Kind, to the Membranes of the Muſcles, and nerveo- 
glandulous Ligaments of the Limbs ; in Diarrhteas to the Coats 
of the Inteſtines ; ſo, in Intermittents, the ſecretory and de- 

ratory Viſcera of the Abdomen, as the Liver, Pancreas, 
Glands: and lar Coats of the Stomach and Inteſtines, 
are affected. But this malignant Humour here collected, viti- 
ates, corrupts, and contaminates the fermentative, lymphatic, 
ſalival, and bilious Juices, deſtined to Digeſtion and Chyli 
tion; fot theſe, whilſt lodged in the Cavity of the 
num, by their mutual Fermentation, and Commixture with 
the Crudities of a bad Digeſtion, contract, by their Continu- 
ance, a worſe Diſpoſition, and become very pre judicial to the 
nervous Parts. Theſe depraved Juices being ſucceſſively con- 
veyed to the Blood, as well through the Pores as Tubes, when 
they reach the nervous IIS; GY WET 
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and ſpinal Marrow, excite, by their noxious Quality, an uni- 


verſal Spaſm in the Veſſels 


tutes the Efſence of a Fever. | 
For a Fever is nothing more, than a Diſorder or Effect of a 


preternatural Affection of the nervous 'Syſtem : For all the 
ſubſequent Symptoms, as Pains in the Head and Back, parti- 
eularly about the firſt Vertebra of the Loins, convulfive Pains 
of the Joints, Laſſitude, Languor, Cold, Rigor, and Horror, 
ſometimes productive of a * of the whole Body, 
Anxiety of the Preecordia, and Difficulty of Breathing, with 
Inquietude, a contracted, quick, ſmall, unequal Pulſe, V omit- 
ing, or an Inclination to it, frequent Thirſt in the cold Fit, a 
very great Coſtiveneſs, or even a Flux, in ſome a-Stimulus to 
make Water, and, as I have often obſerved in old Men, af- 
Aited eſpecially with a Quartan, a Deprivation of the Under- 
ſtanding and Senſes, all plainly indicate a violent Diforder of 
the nervous Syſtem, Whilſt, therefore, under theſe Symptoms, 
— the Stricture of the exterior Parts, the Blood is impelled to 

e larger Veſlels, the Lungs, Head, and Heart, it by its Quan- 

tity exc ites a more violent Pulſe, and quicker Syſtole, in the 

Muſcle of the Heart: Hence the Blood circulates with more 
Celerity and Strength; the Motion of the Arteries becomes 
more violent and ſwift ; the Spaſms of the Nerves are relaxed 
1 this Increaſe of Heat, and the Matter which produced 
them diſcharged: The Blood is then invited to the Surface of 

the Body; and the Pores of the Skin, upon this Remiſſion of 
the Stricture, being opened, a Sweat ſucceeds. 

This ſeems to me the Origin and Progreſs of an intermittent 
Fever; and I ſhall now endeavour to account for the Return, 
of a Paroxyſm, at a particular Diſtance of Time: This febrile 
Matter in the Duodenum, compoſed of vitiated, bilious, lym- 
3 and ſalival Juices, with the Crudities of indigeſted 

'o0d, paſſes ſucceſſively to the Blood and nervous Syſtem. 
Then what remains after this Fermentation, if I may ſo call 
it, receives freſh Nouriſhment from the impure Juices flowing 
out of the Liver, Pancreas, and Glands of the Duodenum : 
Then, by the extraordinary Increaſe of Motion in the Paroxyſm, 
the Blood and Serum degenerate into mucid, ſaline, ſulphure- 
ous Sordes, which, as they are not entirely diſſipated on the in- 
termediate Day, remain within, and increaſe the Corruption 
of the lymphatic ſalival Juices, and of the Bile itſelf, And 
give me Leave to make one Obſervation, which no one, I 
think, has yet made; which is, that upon the intercalary Day, 
the Weakneſs of the Pulſe, and the Coldneſs, rather than Heat 
of the external Parts, and Skin, ſufficiently prove the Tranſpi- 
ration to be incapable of diſcharging the febrile Matter. And, 
k:iftly, it is very probable, that the Fone, Vigour, and Fun- 
ction of this univerſal, nervous, fibrous, and tubular Emunctory 
of the Body, the Skin, are very much weakened by ſo many 
violent and oppoſite ſpaſmodic Motions, followed by an exceſ- 
five Remiſſion; ſo that the ſalutary Buſineſs of inſenſible Tranſ- 
piration, cannot be effectually performed 3 the whole 
Courſe of the Fever, and, of conſequence, the Depuration of 
the Blood and Humours not carried on with proper V igour : 
From theſe Conſiderations we may reaſonably conclude, that 
the Fomes, which is continually receiving freſh Supplies, may, 
in a certain Space of Time, be collected into a Quantity ſuffi- 
cient to bring on another Fit. 

That the Paroxyſms return ſometimes daily; ſometimes on 
the fecond, third, or fourth Day, and that at different Hours; 
and ſometimes are double, may be attributed to the Difference 
of the Matter, either on account of its Quantity, and Activity 
or Inactivity, and the greater or leſs Afflux of it to the Prime 
Vir; and likewiſe the different State of the Viſcera, eſpecially 
the Liver, Spleen, and Pancreas. It is very manifeſt, that 
anomalous Quotidians, 'Tertians, and Quartans, were epide- 
mical in Germany laſt Year, in conſequence of the unuſual 
Length of the Heat and Drought in the Summer and Autumn ; 
and that theſe Fevers muſt proceed from the various Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Humours and. Viſcera, according to the Variety of 
the Temperaments and Foods of the Patients. | ; 

After this explicit Account of the Cauſe and Nature of in- 
termitting Fevers, we ſhall inquire. into the Preſervatives 
againſt them : Amongſt theſe the Peruvian Bark claims the 
Preference, whoſe Qualities, therefore, and Effects, whether 


nervous Syſtem, which 'conſti- 


beneficial or noxious, demand a moſt accurate Examination. 


Firſt, then, it is an Aſtringent; for its Powder, either by it- 
felf; infuſed with Water, or mixed with highly rectified Spirit 
of Wine, conſtricts the Tongue: This is farther confirmed by 
a-chymical Experiment, while a Solution of it with Vitriol, 
-hke all other Aſtringents, grows as black as Ink: Another of 
its Principles is a Bitter, of an opening Nature, which is uni- 
verſally allowed to be a _ Remedy for Fevers ; ſince al- 
moſt all Bitters, ſuch as Wormwood, Carduus Benedictus, 
Fumitory, the leſſer Centaury, red Gentian-root, and /irginia 
Bnake- root, and Snake-wood, are allowed to be excellent Fe- 
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The Bark is, alſo, a Balſamie, which is very agreeable to 
Nature; but this Quality -ſhews itſelf, not ſo much by the 


Taſte and Smell of the Powder, as by a Water drawn from it 
by Diſtillation, or when mixed with Spirit of Wine. Another 


of its Principles is, a fixed Earth, as appears after Sotution and 


Extraction; and this Principle, though hitherto overlooked, 
is of great Efficacy in correcting, blunting, and involving the 
Acrimony of the febrile Matter; particularly of the bilious 
Kind, in the ſame manner as earthy Subſtances, Shells, Mo- 
ther of Pearl, Sealed Earth, and Coral, operate in removing 
Fevers. This Simple, therefore, according to Galen's Manner 
of fpeaking, acts by the Whole of its Subſtance ; and it has, 
beſides, many other Advantages, which are ſeldom or never 
found in any other Medicine; for which Reaſon they are reatly 
miſtaken; who confine the Power of this Remedy over erer 
to Aſtringency alone. Ew, 
From this Theory and Pathology of Fevers, and theſe Qua- 
lities of the Remedy, we may ſoon learn the proper Uſe ot the 
Bark, in intermitting Fevers, and how to give it to Advantage. 
We have _— proved the material Cauſe of Intermittents 
to be, a large Collection of vitiated Bile, and falival Juices, 
mixt with indigeſted Aliments, and lodged in the Prime Viz, 
particularly in that winding Inteſtine the Duodenum ; from 
whence ſucceſſively paſſing, in certain Quantities, into the in- 
ternal Parts, and nervous Syſtem, it occaſions theſe ſpaſmodic 
febrile Motions, Our Intention, therefore, in the Cure ſhould 
be, to correct and blunt this peccant Matter, procure its Eli- 
mination, and prevent its further Diſcharge from the Glands, 
and biliary Ducts; and, in my Opinion, if the Bark does not 
entirely, it will yet, in a great meaſure, anſwer theſe Inten- 
tions. | LAS, 2 
We grant, indeed, that this Febrifuge is not ſo effectual, 
when the Primæ V iæ are overcharged with peccant Sordes, eſpe- 
cially of the viſcid and tenacious Kind ; but rather does Harm, 
by inſpiſſating and rendering them more immoveable ; and, at 
the ſame time, by its aſtringent Quality, rendering the Patient 
coſtive ; by which means the febrile Matter is not only retain- 
ed, but the tenſive Pains and Anxieties about the Præcordia are 
increaſed, as we have often ſeen in thoſe, who have been long 
afflicted with a Quartan, eſpecially old Perſons and Children, 
when they have taken great Quantities of the Bark. In this 
Caſe, therefore, it is ſafer and better to reje& this Remedy, or 
at leaſt, not to uſe it till ſuch others have been exhibited, as 
conduce to attenuate, incide, and evacuate by Stool, the thick, 
viſcid, and tenacious Humours, For theſe — among 
Salts, we give the Preference to depurated Sal Ammoniac, the 
digeſtive Salt of Sylvins, vitriolated Tartar, the Arcanum Du- 
plicatum, Glauber's Salt, and Ep/om Salt, Salts, alſo, drawn 
from medicinal Waters, are very efficacious in removing chro- 
nical Fevers, ſuch as the Sedlitz and Egran ; half an Ounce, 
or an Ounce of which, diſſolved in a ſufficient Quantity of 
Water, and exhibited-as often as the Circumſtances of the Pa- 
tient require, will cleanſe the Inteſtines from the peccant and 
viſcid Sordes, "The Power, alſo, of Bitters is very great, in 
inciding, deterging, and evacuating the mucid, tenacious, and 
acid Juices ; among the beſt of theſe we may reckon the Ex- 
tracts of the leſſer Centaury, red Gentian, and Carduus Bene- 
dictus, Wormwood, Rhubarb, and Aloes previouſly corrected 
and qualified, which, diſſolved in a lixivial aqueous Menſtruum, 
and given in Wine or Brandy, on the intercalary Day, are 
very ſerviceable. After theſe, the Bark, with other Remedies 
aſſiſting its Operation, not only greatly prevents an exceſſive 
Afflux of the peccant Humours to the Prime Viz, but, alſo, 
promotes and facilitates Perſpiration. | 
In like manner, when the Crudities ariſing from indigeſted 


and corrupted Aliments, with the vitiated Bile and falival Juice, 


nouriſh a Fever, Reaſon and Experience convince us, that we 
ought to purge the Prime Viz of theſe acid, bilious, and cor- 
rupted Humours, before we uſe ſpecific Febrifuges and Corro- 
boratives. For this Purpoſe, gentle Emetics are proper, or 
ſuch Medicines as evacuate both upwards and downwards; but 


we muſt avoid all ſtrong draſtic Purges, and violent Emetics ; 


for theſe being injurious to the Stomach and nervous Parts, 
weaken the Patient, and rather increaſe than diminiſh the pre- 
ternatural Commotions. For this Purpoſe I would recommend 
an Ounce or two of Manna, with a Grain or two of emetie 
Tartar, gently diſſolved in a ſufficient Quantity of Spring- 
water; which Medicine operates efficaciouſly enough, both up- 
wards and downwards; and, as I am aſſured from long Expe- 
rience, anſwers the End propoſed. After theſe Meafures are 
_ taken, the Bark may be exhibited with the greater Suc- 

eeſa - | | 

On the contrary, there are many Species of Fevers, ſuch 
the bilious Summer Quartans and Tertians, thoſe of the dou- 
ble and continual Kind, accompanied with ſevere and cruel 
Symptoms, which proceed from an intemperate, ſharp, hor, 
and volatile Bile, generally after a long- continued, hot, and dry 
| ſon, 


. - and ſurpriſing 


| | 4 F ; | | | 
Seaſon. In theſe Caſes, after a few Fits, the Bark, eſpec 
in Powder, mixed with abſorbent and nitrous Medicines, wi 
de of Service in fixing, correQting, and blunting this Matter, 


and preventing too copious an Aflux of it to the Inteſtines : 
Thus have I known great Al by plentiful 
bilious Stools, eſpecially in bilious ic Conſtitutions ; for 
the Fever has ſoon after left them. 5 
As What T have already faid, is ſupported by Experience, ſo 
I can, upon the fame Foundation, affert, that the Bark ſup- 
ports and promotes Perſpiration; which, if not the principal, 
is certainly a very material Step towards the Cure of intermit- 
ting Fevers. For when this ſalutary Evacuation, as I before ob- 
ſerved, is ſuppreſſed, and the Sordes, which ſhould be diſcharged 
by it, are convey'd to the internal Parts, it gives the firſt Riſe to 
' theſe Fevers, which bear a Proportion to the Quantity of bilious 
Sordes retained in the Blood and Humours. Then theſe Sordes, 
on account of the inconſiderable Excretion upon the intervening 
Day, being collected in a greater Quantity, OO. a Return 
of the Fit. Relapſes, alſo, proceed from a Retention of the 
febrile Matter, which generally happens, when the Patient, too 
ſoon after Recovery, expoſes himſelf to a cold humid Air, near 
ſtagnating Waters, in low Places, or in vaulted Churches, or 
to the North Winds. It muſt, likewiſe, be attributed to the 
eater Freedom of cuticular Excretion in the Summer, that 
mmer Tertians and Quartans are more eafily cured,” than 
thoſe of the autumnal Kind ; and that Quartans, which have 
continued all the Autumn, Winter, and Spring, go off ſpon- 
taneouſly about the Summer Solſtice, , without any Medicines. 
And this will account for ſome Inſtances, produced by Authors 
of undoubted Credit, where obſtinate Fevers have been cured 
by bare Exerciſe, as Running, Leaping, Riding, or by hot 
Baths, and drinking Wine till the Pores were opened. | 
So great is the Uſe and Neceſſity of Perſpiration in the Cure 
of Fevers, that it is incumbent on us to ſhew, that the Bark 
is endued with a Power to promote it. For its aſtringent Qua- 
lity ſeems adapted to produce a __ Effect; and it is com- 
monly thought, that it obſtruQs the Pores, and prevents Per- 
ſpiration. But we do not aſcribe an abſolute and poſitive aftrin- 
ent Quality to the Bark, but rather eſteem it a Corroborative, 
in conſequence of its bitter and balſamic Principles. 
For though aluminous and vitriolic Subſtances, Snake · root, 
and the Roots of Tormentil and Biſtort, are very aſtringent, 
et they prove efficacious in intermitting Fevers, if they are 
ſonably, and after a proper Regimen, exhibited, eſpecially 
drinking a warm Decoction, or Infuſion, after them, and uſing 
proper Fxerciſe. But the Power, Nature, and Virtue of Cor- 
roboratives are far different, ſince theſe act not ſo much by their 
terreſtrial and aftringent, as by their balſamic and bitter Qua- 
lity; upon the weakened Solids of the Body, by procuring to 
them Strength, Tone, Vigour, and a motive Faculty, that 
thus the Motion of all the vital Fluids, which principally de- 
pends upon that of the Solids, may be rendered quicker, and 
more expeditious, through the whole Habit; which always pro- 
duces a greater Excretion of Matter, by inſenſible Tranfſpira- 
tion; ſo that Corroboratives are much fafer than Aſtringents. 
And, indeed, among the Simples of a corroborative and ſub- 
aftringent Quality, thoſe are beſt and moſt efficacious in curing 
obſtinate and inveterate Diſorders, which have mewhat of a 
balſamic Virtue,” Hence Decoctions of the vulnerary Herbs, 
ſuch as - Strawberries,” Sanicle, Baum, Agrimony, Fal 
Horehound, Lung- wort, Liver- wort, Spleen-wort, Scolopen- 
drum, Money- wort, Plaintain, Yarrow, the Flowers of Daiſies, 
and St. John's-wort, and Tree Lung-wort, have an univerſal 
Etfect, not only in the Cure of Wounds, but, 
alſo, of inveterate and almoſt incurable Diſeaſes, ſuch as the 
Cachexy, Conſumption, Scurvy, Jaundice, Spitting of Blood, 
and ſometimes a Quartan, by depurating the Blood, opening 
the obſtructed Viſcera, and promoting the languid Excretions ; 
they do not, however, act immediately upon the Fluids, by 
correcting their Diſorders ; but rather upon the Solids, by re- 
ſtoring their Tone and Vigour. Nor are we now u ainted 
with the Power of Caſcarilla, which is hotter and leſs balſamic 
than the Peruvian Bark, in ſtopping exceſſive, and even dyſen- 
teric Fluxes ; ind, when properly applied, is of Service in in- 
termitting, and, likewiſe, flow Fevers, which pr eed from 
a Fault of the Stomach, or a "Weakneſs of the Digeſtion: © © 
The Peruvian Bark, then, is ſo'remarkably falutary; that by 


4 ſtrengthening the Tone of the Solids, it promotes the Circula- 


tion of the Blood,” the various Exeretions, and particularly, in- 
ſenſible Perſpiration. Hence we learn from Experience; that 
by the Uſe of it theStrength is reſtored, Vigour of Body and Mind 


recovered, loſt Appetite revived, with an abſolute tion of 
the febrile Paroxyſms. Other celebrated ans haye ob- 
ſerved the fame remarkable Effecto produced by it: Thus 


ton, and D' Aquin, unanimouſly" declare, that the Bark in an 
extraordinary manner corroborates the Stomach, -quickens the 


. 


 EffeQts, but only when the Fluids and 


time preyed upon the Strength, the Bark 
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Appetite, increaſes the languid Heat of the Body, reſtores the 
Strength, and not only promotes Perſpiration, but, likewiſe, 
Urine, and ſometimes renders the Body ſoluble, eſpecially if it 
be freſh, © And, at laſt, the Judiciouſly add, that all who have 
found this Effect from the Bark in Fevers, have continued free 
from the Diſorder, and been afllited with no Symptom or In- 
convenience ariſing from it. But we muſt take notice, that 
theſe ſalutary Operations are not derived from the increaſed 
cuticular Excretion alone. For I have not only often obſerved, 
that, after a plentiful and continual Sweat on the intetcala 
Days, the Fit has nevertheleſs returned; without any Increaſe 
of Strength or Appetite 
Experience, that ſtrong Sudorifics are not proper and -condu- 
cive to ſtop febrile Paroxyſms. For there is 8 
between Sweat, which often proceeds from a 
and decayed Tone of the Skin ; and an au | 
tion reſulting from a briſker and quicker Circulation of the- 
Blood 2 the whole Body: This latter may be diſtinguiſh« 
ed by the. Vigour and Equality of the Pulſe. And theſe Nec | 
are not ſo much produced by Sudorifies, which excite an hot 
inteſtine Motion in the Blood, as by thoſe Medicines which 
reſtore and corroborate the Tone of the Solids, Heart, and Veſ- 
ſels; 32 Number of which Remedies, we may juſtly 
reckon the Peruvian Bark. | = 
alone does, at all 
olids, increaſe the 


Nor am I of Opinion, that this Remed 
Times and Seaſons, by eorroborating the 4 
Circulation of the Blood, and Perſpiration, in thoſe who labour 
under Intermittents z but it is very neceſſar „that the Body 
ſhould be duly prediſpoſed, the P and Tubes of the Ex- 
cretories open, and not obſtructed by Spaſms, the Humours* 
thin and fluid, not thick, viſcid, and immoveable, and the Vir- 1 
tues of the Remedy entire, and neither blunted nor weakened © 
by the peccant Humours of the Prime Vie. For the Effect of 
our Bark is the ſame as that of well-prepared Chalybeates, which, 
alſo, by „ the Tone of the Solids, and thus pro- 
moting an univerſal Circulation of the Blood and Humour, 
are of very great Efficacy in curing inveterate and obſtitiate . 
Diſeaſes; They do not, however, always produce theſe Pappy * 
ed | 


lids are duly. dif 

to promote the various Excretions. Since, therefore, —_ 5 
Reaſon is evident, why chalybeated Flowers of Sal Ammon 

as, alſo, thoſe prepa 


beats, by ſtrengthening. the Solids, 8 Perſpiration, 
with Blood- ſtone, duly exhibited either 
in Powder, th 


or reduced td an Eſſence with Spirit of Wine, ſub- 
tile Crocus Martis, and ruſty Filings of Steel reduced toa Pow- 
der, and properly exhibited, have the ſcme Effect as the Bark, 
in ſtopping and even 8 febrile Motions; but on the con- 
trary, prove highly prejudicial, when indiſcriminately preſcribed, 
without any regard to Time, Br the Habit, Conſtitution, and 
peculiar Circumſtances, of the Patient. OW >” 
urge, that, perhaps, 


Hence it may poſlibly ſeem ſpecious to 
it would be ſafer, and more reputable for a Phyſician, not only 
in the Cure of various Diſeaſes, but, alſo, of Intermittents in 
particular, to abſtain entirely from the Uſe of ſuch Medicines, 
as require ſo exact a CircumſpeRion, to prevent them from 
—_ miſchievous ; and rather commit the principal Buſineſs of 
the Cure to Nature, adminiſtering theſe only, which correct 
the Intemperance of the Humours, and render them ſufficient- 
ly moveable and fluid. But this Practice is not always ſafe 
and beneficial to the Patient ; for Experience teaches us, that 
Intermittents are ſometimes ſo obſtinate and ſtubborn, that tho” 
an exact Regimen has been obſeryed, and ſafe and ſelect Re- 
medies uſed, which” not only correct and dilute, but, alſo, - 
gently evacuate, and after the Paroxyſm excite a Diaphoreſis, - 
they yet continue for ſeveral Months, and ſometimes'a whole 
Year, and longer, emaciate the Body, and entirely exhauſt the 
Strength. Beſides, tho“ the Violence of the Fever is in the mean 
time abated by theſe Medicines, yet on account of the great 
Weakneſs brought on by its long Continuance, and which, ac-. 
cording to Celſus, happens in all Diſcaſes, by any flight Exror 
in Diet, or Regimen, gentle febrile inconſiderable aroxyſms 
eafily return, or other Diſcaſes, ſuch as a Cachexy, and flow Fe- 
vers, are produced, eſpecially if the Patient eats liberally z-fo 
that,” even the Enemies of the Bark, and Baglivi himſelf, are 
forced to own, that in the End, when the Fever has for a lo 
may be. uſed "to _ 
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the d uices, bes 
ſic, by Abſtinence and 
to undergo ſuch- a 
had to Veheſection, | 
S mult, therefore be 


reat 1 
ant of Strength, 
ented Peri — 


ſtrengthen the Stomach, and the whole Bod 
there are many, and thoſe conſiderable Difor 
as ariſe from à Redundance and Impurity of 
might" be ſucceſsfully. cured without 
Hunger alone; but as many are ug 
Degree of "Mortification, recourſe muſt 
which is far Jeſs ſafe than Abſtinence, * 
taken ro'2void dangerous and prejudicial Meaſures, 
' Apdther” Argument brought by many learned Phyſicians = 
— the Bark js,” that its aftrivgent 26] - anos 3:1 x ; 
ies ſuſpend the "febrile" Commotions and Paroxyſms, but do 
D o y - wile 


; but am, likewiſe, convinced from = » 
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not remove the material Cauſe of the Fever, which afterwards 
induces Relapſes, or other more terrible Diſeaſes... But we 
have already proved, that the Peruvian Bark is of ſuch a Na- 
bur as, when exhibited duly, in a proper Order, and in Con- 


nction with other ſuitable Remedies, to remove the Cauſe of 
the Fever, by promoting Perſpiration, and reſtoring the due 
Tone of the Solids, . Beſides, there are Caſes, where it is ex- 
\edient to check and remove, for a time, morbid, and even fe- 
pete Commotions, leaving the Cauſe to be afterwards ſubdued. 
For ſometimes the Fits are ſo violent, for Inſtance, in a continual 
and double Tertian, that the Strength being conſumed by Watch- 
ing, and long-continued exceſſive Heat, the Patient becomes 
incapable of ſupporting the Diſeaſe any longer. Here then it 
is very ſerviceable, and indeed neceſſary to ſuſpend theſe dan- 

gerous Commotions for a time, that Remedies (both of the cor- 
recting and evacuating Kind) may be afterwards more efficaci- 
ouſly uſed to remove the Cauſe of the Fever, becauſe the 
Medicines would either do no Service, or be 22 during 
ſuch a violent Paroxyſm of the Fever, and ſuch a Perturbation 
of the CEconomy 1 the natural Motions and Functions. 

But there is another Argument againſt the Uſe of the Bark, 
which ſeems to carry greater Weight with it, and which is, 
that many Perſons, as Experience evinces, Who have been 
afflicted with Fevers, have by this Medicine been hurried into 
dangerous and incurable Diſeaſes, ſuch as low and hectic Fe- 
vers, Cachexies, an Aſcites, and Iympanites; in Men, hy- 
pochondriac, and in Women, hyſteric Diſorders, and in Chil- 
dren, Convulſions, and — 072 But, though it cannot be 
denied, that theſe dangerous Diſorders frequently follow Inter- 
mittents, yet the Cauſe of this is not evident, and therefore 

deſerves an accurate Examination. It muſt be obſerved then, 
chat before the Fever the Humours and Viſcera are generally 
diſpoſed to thoſe Diſeaſes, which may, alſo, in ſome meaſure, 
be produced by an improper Regimen, Diet, and manner of 
living, great Perturbations of Mind, and perhaps, alſo, by an 
unſeaſonable and imprudent Adminiſtration of the Bark, either 
with regard to the Quantity, or the Time of its Exhibition; ſo 
that the Perſon who conſiders this State and Condition of things, 
cannot aſſert, that a proper Uſe of the Bark is the ſole Cauſe 

of theſe bad Effects, nor even ſuſpect it, as faithleſs and pre- 
judicial. NM | | 

Beſides, it is 99 evident, that the moſt efficacious 

' Remedies, ſuch as Veneſection, Emetics, Purgatives, Opiates, 
Mercurials, Chalybeates, F Gold and Antimony, 
the volatile Salts of Animals, Laconic Baths, and ſpirituous Me- 
dicines, if uſed without Judgment, are equally pernicious and 
fatal, But ſurely no one can hence infer, that they are of no 
Uſe in Medicine, and ought to be entirely rejected; but he 
muſt rather argue thus: Theſe noble Remedies are capable of 

roducing bad as well as good Effects; and, therefore, "ſhould 
properly uſed, But this Reaſoning is. ſtill more applicable 

to the Uſe of the Bark, which is not to be claſſed among the 
above-mentioned Medicines, which are of an highly active Na- 
ture, becauſe they contain a certain Principle, a ſmall Quan- 
tity of which, produces ſudden and great Alterations in the 
Body; but the Bark acts otherwiſe, and whoever would ſee 
the Effects of it, muſt take ſucceſſively a large Quantity, even 
ſome Ounces of it ; and we may reaſonably conclude, that the 
Bark is not unfriendly to Nature, becauſe it may be very ſuc- 
ceſsfully given in Diſeaſes, where the Strength is decayed, and 
the nervous Syſtem affected; and for this Reaſon it is ar ſer- 
viceable in ſtrengthening the Lone of the Stomach, Inteſtines, 
and nervous Parts, -not only in Fevers, but, alſo, as Experience 
evinces, in Fluxes, Vomitings, Dyſenteries, hypochondriac, 
and hyſteric Diſorders, and gouty Pains. 

"Tis almoſt univerſally allowed, that, when the Fever is al- 
moſt overcome by the Aſſiſtance of Nature, the Bark may 
be ſucceſsfully uſed to ſuppreſs habitual. febrile Commotions; 
but that it may be ſafely adminiſtred in the Beginning, after the 

firſt or ſecond Fit, is.principally denied by thoſe who think, 
Nature prudently makes uſe of à Fever, as a Remedy to re- 

move the Cauſes, which endanger Life, being perſuaded, that 
the wiſe and ſalutary Deſign of Nature is, by this means, dif- 
turbed. But Experience, the beſt Maſter in the Medicinal 

Art, whoſe Sanction, is i poly to all %y ray plainly evinces, 

that this Fear is unneceſſary. I have known ſeveral Inſtances 
of Perſons, who, being ſeized with an epidemic Tertian, at» 
tended with dangerous Symptoms, have been 5 cured by 

the following Method: After the third or fourth Fit, 2 

taken an efficacious Medicine, which purged both upwards an 

downwards, they took the following Day, anantifebrile EleQuary 
of the Bark, in proper Quantities, Order, and Time. By 
this means, after two or three Paroxyſms, they were never ſen- 
ſible of another Attack, but perſectly reſtored to Health, eſpe- 
cially when, after the Bark, they uſed ſtre ing, ſtomachic 

Medicines, and Exerciſe, to promote Perſpiration. And I can 

politively affirm from frequent Obſervation, that a Fever is op- 


the Body. 


UT. 

poſed with more Difficulty, and requires greater Caution, hen 
it has continued for ſeveral Weeks or Months, than when the 
Aſſault is recent; becauſe, the longer the Continuance of the 
Fever, the greater Quantity of Sordes ariſes from the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Blood by the hot inteſtine Motion; and this 
Quantity of Sordes is, therefore, corrected and evacuated, with ' 
the greater Difficulty. | | a 
Of the ſame Opinion are ſeveral eminent Phyſicians, among 
whom we ſhall only mention Bohnizs, who in a particular Dis 
ſertation de Fuga Febrium minus Keen hes confirmed this 
Doctrine by many important Reaſons; and Bergerus, who, in 
his Diſſertation de Chinchina ab iniquis Fudiciis Vindicata, 
very juſtly ſpeaks in the following manner: I cannot ap- 
<< prove of Sydenham's miſtaken Caution in ordering, that the 
9 Bark ſhould not be too ſoon given, before the Fever has in 
« ſome Degree waſted itſelf by its own Force, left the Pa- 
« tient's Lite ſhould be brought into Danger, if we ſhould 
© ſuddenly check the Motion of the Blood, o_ itſelf by 
the utmoſt Efforts ofa Fermentation. Padus, Donzellius, 
Lifter, Morton, Jones, and principally Bohnius, with more 
Reaſon teach us, ** That after the Uſe of Evacuants, if neceſ- 
„ fary, and eſpecially of Emetics, at the Beginning, and be- 
„fore the Fever has taken Root, and weakened the Juices, 
% Viſcera, and Strength of the Body, its Force is ſucceſsfully 
“ lefſened by the Uſe of the Bark. Here there is no Fear 
<< either of Relapſes, or of more Diſorders, which Baglivi 
aſcribes to the Uſe of the Bark; whereas he ought rather to 
have aſcribed theſe Diſorders to a prepoſterous Cure of the 
“ Fever, and the Impurity of the Body, becauſe both Reaſon 
„ convinces,. and Experience demonſtrates, that, by a proper 


«© Uſeof this ſalutary Medicine, both the Cauſe of thoſe Diſ- 


© tempers, and of the Fever itſelf, are removed; fo that 
„ Bohnius declares, that in almoſt infinite Numbers, to whom 
<< he gave the Bark at the Beginning, and whom he cured, 
“none were ſeniible of any ill Conſequence from it. 

Laſtly, in order to eſtabliſh and confirm the proper, ſecure, 
and efficacious Uſe of this Medicine in the Cure of Fevers, 
we ſhall ſubjoin ſome neceſſary Cautions and Admonition, the 
due Obſervation of which, will prevent -any ohe from doing 
Miſchief with the Bark. EEE 

The Bark, then, ſhould not be given, till the Prime Viz are 
cleanſed from that Collection of peccant Humours, with which 
they abound ; and this is beſt performed by deterſive Salts, 
either alone in due r or mixed with a proper Laxative, 
or Emetic. Nor ſhould the Bark be preſeribed, eſpecially in 
a conſiderable Quantity, if the Viſcera of the Abdomen are 
obſtructed or infarcted with Blood and Humours, before theſe 
Obſtructions are opened, and the Infarction removed; which 
Intention is beſt anſwered by drinking mineral Waters, by neu- 
tral and bitter Salts, obtained from hot and cold medicinal 
Springs, by Preparations of Rhubarb mixed with Salt of Tar- 
tar, or the Terra foliata Tartari, by Broths boiled with aperi- 
ent Roots and Herbs, and by proper Motion and Exerciſe of. 


Nor is the Cure of an Intermittent to be undertaken by the 
Bark in a manifeſtly plethoric, cacochymic, cachectie, and hy- 
pochondriac Patient, or when the critical Evacuations of Blood 
are ſuppreſſed F but it is far better by ſeaſonable Veneſections, 
by temperate balſamic Elixirs, by the Pilulæ Balſamicæ Poly- 
chreſtæ, and the Interpoſition of bitter neutral Salts, to remove 
Obſtructions, and employ the febrile Commotions, which ought 
never to be ſuddenly checked, as Medicines adapted to remove 
theſe Diſorders, 1 | 

Greater Caution is neceſſary,” if the Patients to whom this 
Febrifuge is to be given, have their Strength and Blood exhauſt- 
ed; if they are obnoxious to exorbitant Paſſions; if they are 
old; and if the Fevers themſelves approach to a continual hectic, 
or a ſlow Fever; if there is an exceſſive Coſtiveneſs; if the 
Urine is limpid, and without any Sediment; if the Hypochon- 
dria are tumid, and an autumnal, or winter Fever, has already 
been long protracted; for, in ſuch Caſes, it is more expedient 
to moderate the febrile Commotions, if there are any, by gen- 
tly evacuating and corroborating Medicines, till at laſt, as it 
frequently happens, the Fits ſpontaneouſly ceaſe, either by a 
Change of Place, a more exact Regimen, and Method of Living, 
or a wholſome, light, ſerene, and warm Air, E 
Since it is of Importance to the proper and ſalutary 
Uſe of the Bark, in what Form, Doſe, Seaſon, and under what 
Regimen, it is exhibited, we muſt obſerve the following Cau- 
tions: 1. As to the Form, we ought above all to chooſe a pure, 
ſolid, well taſted Bark, without any muſty, vapid Smell. This, 
being reduced to a very fine Powder, is molt commodiouſly given 
in Subſtance, without any Addition, in any proper Vehicle. 
But, if any one abhors the Powder, it may be made up into 
an Electuary with Water and Sugar, and then ſwallowed. I 

politively affirm, that I bave found the Bark, given in this 
5 Method, better, and more effectual, than when mixt with 


many 


r 


UT 
many other Ingredients, and reduced into à Variety of Forms. 
When — manifeſt Weakneſs of the Stomach, accom- 
panied with a Loathing of the Powder, it may be infuſed either 
in Water or Wine, edulcorated at Pleaſure, prepared with a 
little Cinnamon to render it palatable, and which may be drank 
either warm or cold. Beſides, if the Fever is of bilious 
Kind, attended with great Hear, it is better to give the Pow- 
der mixt with a fourth Part of purified» Nitre. But when, 
from a Suſpicion of an Obſtruction and Infarction of the Viſ- 
cera by vifcid and crude Humours, its too ſtrong Aſtringency 
is to be dreaded, whether it is given in a ſolid or a liquid Form, 
lixivial Salts muſt be added, eſpecially thoſe of the alcaline 
Kind; which powerfully correct and ſubdue the aſtringent 
Quality of the Bark. For anſwering this Intention, a moſt ſecure 
corroborating and antifebrile Liquor may be ſoon prepared, by 


boiling an Ounce of the Bark with two Drams of Salt of Par- 


tar, in a Pint of Water diluted: with Wine. I have, alſo, 
uſed the followiog Electuary with very great Succeſs : 


Take of the Rob of Elder, one Ounce 3+ of Peruvian Bark, 
ſix Drams ; of the Extract of common Chamomile-flow- 

ers, of depurated Nitre, and of diaphoretic Antimony, 

_— —_ 

- a ſufficient Quantity. 


2. As to the Doſe of this Specific, it is never to be given in 
an exceſſive Quantity, ſuch as a Dram or more at a time; but 
it will be more adviſeable to give, at different times, one or two 
Scruples only on the intercalary Day, after the Fit, every three 
Hours, drinking after it a ſufficient Quantity of Water, Decoc- 
jon, Broth; or Beer. It may, alſo, be exhibited with the Aliments. 
But Motion and Exerciſe are very great Affiſtants to the Ope- 
ration of this Medicine, as they promote Perſpiration, which is 
very conducive to the removing a Fever, and preventing a dan- 
gerous Stricture of the Solids, or a Coagulation of the Hu- 
mours. 1 | | 
3- As for the Time, we ought to perſiſt in this Method of 
Cure, at leaſt for a Week: Then the Fever being gone, and the 
Appetite returning, a Doſe ſhould be taken once every Day, 
and after that every other Day. 

There are {till further Cautions to be obſerved in the Uſe of 
the Bark in intermitting Fevers : For, | 

1. During the Uſe of this Medicine, if the Patient is coſtive, 
his Body muſt be rendered ſoluble, only by an emollient and 
gently ſtimulating Clyſter; but not by Toy for fear of 
a Relapſe, becauſe, by the Uſe of theſe, Perſpiration is ob- 
ſtructed, and the Afflux of the excrementitious Humours re- 


called to the Inteſtines. But afterwards Manna with Cream of 


Tartar may be uſed, as, alſo, my balſamic Pills, or thoſe of 
Stabl, or Decker; with ſome aperient Salt, given at proper 
Intervals, during the Intermiſſion, and towards the End, of the 
Diſorder, in ſuch a manner, however, that after the Uſe of 
theſe Laxatives, a Doſe of the Electuary may be again given. 

2. When the Fever is gone, the Body ſhould be kept in a 
free Perſpiration ; for which Reaſon, cold Air, North Winds, 
and all external Cold, together with moiſt and low Places, 
are to be avoided ; and bitter ſtomachic and corroborating 
Elixirs, ſuch as my balſamic Elixir, muſt be uſed ; which be- 
ing taken in the — or at Noon, not only contribute 
greatly to ſtrengthen the Stomach, but, alſo, to promote Per- 
ſpiration. | 

I muſt 'now briefly mention the Fate this Diſſertation has 
met with, There was publiſhed at Francfort upon the Oder, 
a Diſſertation, directly oppoſite to ours, wherein the / well- 
known Author, out of a Spirit of Contradiction, very poſi- 
tively aſſerts, and ſupports the Aſſertion with idle trifling Ar- 
guments, that the Peruvian Bark, though uſed with the ut- 
moſt Caution, is a faithleſs, dangerous, and noxious Medi- 
cine. I thought it not worth my while avowedly to oppoſe 
this Writer, becauſe the Judicious and Skilful in the Healing 
Art will ſoon diſcover the Weakneſs of his Argumentation: 
For the ſake, however, of young Phyſicians, who are eaſily con- 
founded by a Diverſity of Opinions, I have been induced to 
make ſome Rem on that Performance. | 

The whole Weight of the Reaſoning in this ' Diſſertation 
is founded on the famous Stahlian Hypotheſis, which is, that 
the rational Soul produces theſe febrile Commotions for a ſalu- 


tary End, in order to eradicate the Cauſe of the Fever out of 


the Body ; _ that they are, therefore, an to be 
ſuppreſſed, eſpecially by Aſtringents, among which the Bark 
is certainly to be claſſed. . But, as 1 had in this | Diſſertation 
previouſly overthrown this Opinion, I am the more ſurpriſed, 
that the Author ſhould, upon a bare precarious Hy 


5 potheſis, 
totally deny, and utterly reject, the Truth of Facts, vouched 


by the Authority of the moſt celebrated ians of all Na- 
tions in Europe, and which palpably evince, that the Perzvian 
Bark may be ſucceſsfully and ſaſely uſed in chronical Fevers, 


ram and an half; and of the Julap of Roſes, 


ing Account of his uſing the 


and Jeanie all a as ſar as there was 
3 the common Applications; upon which t 
f 


which ean be cured with no other Remedy. For it is a very 
unphilofophical Procedure to judge of Experience, and mea- 
ſure the ſalutary Uſe of 'a Medicine, by imaginary Hypotheſes, 
and the pageant Force of abſtract Reaſonings, ſince we ſhould 
rather inquire firſt into the Truth of a Fact, and then examine 
the Reaſons, and by theſe-means eſtabliſh the Hypotheſis. Let 
this t Author, therefore, as it is incumbent on him, de- 
monſtrate, that the Bark, even cautiouſly and circumſpeRly 
given, has, without Diſtinction, and at all times, been detri- 
mental in Fevers. As for my own Experience, in above fiſty- 
five Years Practice in different Places, and particularly in - 
phalia, where the Inhabitants are plethoric, I dare confid 
affirm, that neither incurable Diſeaſes, nor Relapſes; have oc- 
curred to me, from giving the Bark prudently, and not in too 
yo a Quantity, eſpecially, if it was exhibited under a-proper 
egimen; ſo that I have rather obſerved the evident and ſe- 
cure Effects of it. I have myſelf been three times afflited 
with a very obſtinate intermitting Fever ; and, after a fruitleſs 
Application of all other Remedies, was perfectly recovered by 
a proper Uſe of the Bark alone ; whereas rar ons of inter» 
mitting Fevers, undertaken by other Phyſicians without the 
Peruvian Bark, or that of Caſcarilla, have more than enou 
convinced me, . that the Patients have-not only been racked for 
a long time, but often hurried into violent chronical Diſtempers ; 
and, What is very ſurpriſing, theſe very Contemners of the 
Bark have at laſt been obliged to have recourſe to it, as their 
_ remaining Refuge. 5 | | 
ut, in order of hw from Reaſon, whether, as is falſly 
aſſerted, the Bark, even properly uſed, by its aſtringent Qua» 
lity, depreſſes the febrile Commotions, without removing 
the Cauſe of the Fever, it will be neceſſary to examine very 


_ cloſely into the Manner of its operating. The Bark, then, con- 


tains fixed, terreſtrial, aſtringent, and bitter Particles, by which 
it exerts its antifebrile Virtue. - But who in his Senſes does not 
perceive, that in theſe Principles of the Bark there is a natural 
emedy, if properly uſed, to infringe the ſubtile cauſtic Acri- 
mony of the Bile in the Prime Vie, from whence epidemic 
Tertians principally ariſe, before it is convey'd to the Maſs of 
Blood, or from thence to the Nerves, and throws the whole 
nervous Syſtem into violent ſpaſmodic- ContraQtions ? Fur- 
ther, ſince every one allows a 1 Principle in the 
Bark, which binds up the relaxed Parts, corrgborates thoſe 
that have loſt their Tone, it is not to be wonder'd at, that from 
the Increaſe of Perſpiration, eſpecially on the intercalary Day, 
the remaining Sordes, which afford Matter for a new Paroxyſm, 
ſhould be entirely evacuated, and the whole Impetus of the 
Fever, by this means, deſtroy d. | 
Now we- readily grant, that this Medicine will prove very 
detrimental, and even bring on worſe Diſeaſes, if improperly 
adminiſtred, without any regard to an accurate Hiſtory of the 
Diſtemper, the Conſtitutions of the internal Parts, the Cauſe 
of the Fever, and other morbid Diſpoſitions and Circumſtances, 
as the Time, Order, and Doſe, in which the Medicine is ex- 
hibited. But, ſince it is unreaſonable to argue in the manner 
I have already mentioned, it neceſlarily follows, that the Bark, 
when properly applied, is beneficial, and, when improperly, 
pernicious z Er, if the Bark, given in large and too frequent 
ly repeated Doſes, finds Obſtructions of the ſmall Veſlels in 
the Viſcera, and a Redundance of viſcid Humours in a Body 
diſordered through the dull and languid State of the moving 
Fibres, in this Cale, by its aſtringent and incraflating Quality, 
it 2 increaſe the Diſtemper, and excite violent chronical Diſ- 
eaſes. | . | 
Thus much I thought proper to ſay at preſent, to convince 
every one, that the Bark is not ſo dangerous and terrible a Re- 
medy in Fevers, and other Diſtempers, as ſome imagine, butſaſe, 
efficacious, and innocent, eſpecially in the Hands of one, who ad- 
miniſters it with Judgment and Reaſon; and that the bad Effects 
of it do not proceed from the Medicine itſelf, but ſhould be de- 
ſervedly attributed to the improper Uſe of it, or the Errorsof 
the Patient, or a Neglect of removing the peccant Reliques, 
However, I would adviſe thoſe, who are not complete Maſters 
of the Healing Art, to refrain wholly from all heroic Medi- 
cines, and even the Bark itſelf, leſt they ſhould do more Injury 
e od 
r. vorth, a 81 „ in Northampton, ſent a print 
Letter . Governors of the Surgeons Hall in 
London, dated October 18, 1731. in which he gives the follow- 
k in Mortifications. 5 
In the Year 1715. I ua ſent for to a Man who had a Mor- 


tification on the Foot, from an internal Cauſe. The Feuer was 
very bighj attended with an irregular Pulſa, as it uſual in that 


Caſe. | I nad deep Incifions in the mortified Part to the Bone, 
Inflammation, 


ever abated, 


r Pulſe became not only calm, but, alſe, regular 3 and itt a 
few Days T had a Digtſtion at 1be Edges ; I was oblige] to ow 
5 : L . 50 ; 1 


_ the Breadth 


oi 


„ to the Care of an Apothecary; but in a ſhort time I was ſent 
for again, the Fever being returned,” and the Part mortified 
higher : J - the ſame Method as before, with the ſame Suc- 
cet; but all the farmer Symptoms returned the third time; but, 
non repeating the ſame Method again, ceaſed. I thought it to 
no Purpoſe io take off the Leg, having t 
after it, the Fault being in the Blood and Fuices. But Provi- 
dence now firft diretted me 10 order the Bark in this Caſe (while 
there was a Remiſſion of the Feuer); it anſwered beyond what 1 
expedited, the Feuer no more" returned; the Leg was taken off ; 
and I ſaw the Per ſon well and Iufly many Years afterwards ; and 
T1 have fince ſeveral times had the 2 xperience 
of it in the like Caſes, which has been no ſmall Satisfaction to 
Me. 
Mr. Ry/nworth reprinted this Letter, adding another to Ser- 
jeant Amyand, dated Augu/t 5. 1732. in which he ſays, I beg 
Leave juſt to mention, that leaving of the Bark too ſoon, a Pa- 
tient of mine had a Return of the Mortification,”in about five 
Days time; but, ſcarifying, and repeating it, I preſently had 
the good Effetts of it again, and ſhe is now: perfettly recovered ; 
and though ſhe bud a very ill Habit of Body before, is now much 
better than fhr had been for ſeveral Years, and her Looks ſhew it 
10 all that knew her before, though ſbe is fifty Yeors of Age. In 
Page 35. of the ſame Pamphlet, he fays, /t*is neceſſary, that 
I intimate to all Surgeons what'T have mentioned to our Company, 
that I would not be miſunder tand by my printed Letter, as if the 
Bark would anſwer in Mortifications from all internal Cauſes ; 
Jar in ſome ii is not proper, as Surgeons may eafily ſuggeſt to 
themſelves. © — e e 
In the fame Pamphlet is a Letter from Serjeant Amyand, 


dated July 29. 1732. giving Mt, Rufhworth the following 


Account of his Succeſs in exhibiting the Bark in Mortifica- 
tions. 3 

1 am now to acknowledge yours of the 17th Inflant, and to ac- 
quaint you, that from your Example, I have given the Bark in 
all Mortiſicationt with ſuch Succeſs, as has encouraged the Gen- 
tlemen you mention, to adminiſter it. I have now under my Cure 
a Gentleman 2 Scuenty-eight, who owes his Life to that Medi- 
cine. His Caſe was at firſt a Gangrene after a Phlegmon ; the 
uſual Means feemed to have removed the Danger; but the Fever 
continuing without Remiſſion or Intermiſſion, a Sphacelus fore 
appeared, of which nothing flapped the Progreſs, till the Bark 
was uſed ; and in twenty-four Hours, or leſs, the Separation 

an, with a laudable Pus. The ſame thing happened to a 

aw, whoſe Sphacelus had got Ground for three Weeks, in ſpite 
of all Means, where ſeveral Surgeoms were concerned. 

I have now uſed it in ſeven Caſes, the Circumſtances in each 
being different ; and yet, in all, the Bark has taken Effect; even 
within t fe few Days, to Mr. Delenor, who kept the Bagnio in t. 
James's-ſtreet, in whom a Mortification happened after ſeveral 
Punttures in dropical Legs. The Bark tapped the Progreſs in leſs 
than twenty-four Hours, and the Slaughs began to ſeparate ; but 
the Patient baving a Faundice, and being ſpent with Evacua- 
tions, it revived, and came to the other Leg; of which though he 
died, yet the Pawer of the Bark was ſo plain, that from this and 
the other Caſes, { think it is evident, that we may be as jure of 
getting the better of, or at leaft e lapping a Mortification from 
an internal Cauſe by the Bark, as conquering an Ague thereby. 
Jam, &c. , | Claud Amyand. 


Mr. Nuſbworth gave the Bark in the Remiſſion of the Fever, 
Mr. Amyand, in the Height of a Fever, yet it had the ſame 
Effect; which ſhews the Difference between theſe Sorts of 
Fevers and Agues ; in which laſt it is known to every body, 
that the Bark does Harm, if given in the Fit. Mr. Rubworth 
ſays, the Bark will not anſwer in all internal Mortifications : 
Serjeant Amyand alerts from Experience, that it will anſwer 
in all internal Mortifications. Mr. Ru/ſdworth diſcovered this 
extraordinary Effect of the Bark in the Year 1 2255 


municated it, as he ſays, to ſeveral Phyſicians urgeons; 


yet we never heard any thing of it, till it was lately brought 


4805 Practice by Serjeant Amyanu. Neither Serjeant Amyand, 


nor Mr. Ruſbworth, have given any Account of the Doſe they - 


gave of the Bark, how 
they continued it. 
Mr. Jebn D i 


las gives the follow! 
ance, of the EffeQs of the T 
tions. 


April 22+ 17 3, I was ſent for abet igen Bades ont of 
Town, to viſit à Gentleman a little turn 'd of Fi , where I 
eee 
\ ecary, amination, I found the 
Back of his 7 Foot e. the middle Toes, about 
of a Shilling, the Small of the ſame being 
ny mm 8 — a . in — Places; his 
Pulſe quick, bis Longue dry. nquiry, whether 
4 be had received any Bruiſe, Wrench, or Wound, beanſwered, 


ten they repeated it, or -how long 


ng Caſe, by way of In- 
ine-Bark in Martifics- 


* 


09 Price found Returns 


of the good Effects 


and com- 


Not, as he remembered; but ſome. Perſons about hit talked 
of a ſtrait Shoe, which he had complained of 8 
fore, which there was no Streſs to be laid on: Therefore, 
we were all of Opinion, that it proceeded from an internal 
Cauſe. The Dreflings being prepared, I began to ſcarify on 
the mortiſy d Part, and cut to the Bones without giving him 
any Pain. I then continued the Inciſions through the Skin 
all over the Back of the Foot, which was a little tumefied, 
without his diſcovering the leaſt Senſe of Feeling; which did 
not a little ſurpriſe me, the Skin looking perfectly fair : I then 
went on all over the fore Part of the Small of his Leg, whence 
we had a conſiderable Diſcharge of a Sort of a bloody Water, 
but there was ſtill no Senſation: Therefore, I proceeded as hi 
as the Gartering below the Knee, -when he began to complain 
a little, and pure Blood followed the Knife. His Limb was 
then well ſtuped with a ſtrong Fomentation, and the Wounds 
_ dreſſed with Pledgets armed with Digeſtive, and dipped in hot 
Oil of Turpentine; over them was applied a Poultice made of 
Oatmeal, ſtale Beer, and London T reacle. | 
He was then carried to Bed, and the Doctor wrote thus: 


Take of Raleigb's Confection, half a Dram; compound 
Powder of Crabs-claws, and the Root of Virginian Snake- 
weed, half a Scruple ; the Confection of Alkermes, a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity to make the Whole into a Bolus; to be 
taken every fourth Hour, drinking after it four Spoonfuls 
of the following Julap. | | R 


Take of the Waters of Milk, blick Cherries, and Treacle, © 
each three Ounces ; of the Syrup of Saffron, fix Drams : 
Make them into a Julap. . 

Let him drink plentifully of Whey, and alterative Treacle- 

water. I 
- As ſoon as we withdrew into another Room, the Company | 
aſked me, What I thought of the Gentleman's Caſe? I told 
them, I thought he was in very great Danger, not only as it 
proceeded from an internal Cauſe, but becauſe it had ſpread fo 
far in ſo little time. 5 
April 23. Serjeant Dickins, and Mr. Cheſelden, having been 
ſent for, came down this Morning; and, after they had ſeen 
and examined the Patient, they told him, that every thing had 
been done for him which was proper; that the Progreſs of his 
Diſeaſe appeared to be ſtopped, and that he had nothing to do 
but to go on in the ſame Method. | 

The-24th, his Pulſe was much the ſame as before, and the 

Mortification did not ſeem to ſpread. "7 ; 

Dr. Newington wrote as follows : 


Take of Raleigh's Confection, and Lapis Contrayervz, each 
a Scruple ; Syrup of Saffron, enough to make them into 
Bolus; to be taken every fifth Hour, drinking after it 

four Spoonfuls of the Julap above preſcribed. | 


April 25. his Fever was high, his Tongue: dry, and the 


Mortification began to ſpread a little. I ſcarified it deep, and 
dreſſed warm. | 
On the 26th, I could not perceive, that the Mortification had 
made any further Progreſs. 5813 
- "The or wrote thus : 


Take of the common Decoction for Clyſters, eight Ounces ; 
+ Oil of Chamomile, and Syrup of Violets, each two 
Ounces : Inject this Clyſter in the Evening, 


Take of the compound Powder of Crabs-claws, a Scruple ; 
Engliſh Saffron, and Raleigh's ConfeRion, each half a 
Scruple z Syrup of Cloves, enough to make them into a 

Bolus; to be taken every ſixth Hour, drinking after it 
four Spoonfuls of the following Julap. _ ; = 


Take-of alexiterial Milk-water, and Mint-water, each four 
Ounces; of 'Treacle-water, three Qunces, Syrup of Saft- 
fron, fix Drams: Make them into a Julap. © _ 


The 27th, his Fever increaſed, -and the Mortification ſpread 
croſs the Foes,” towards the Ball of the Foot, which I ſcarified 
deep, and dreſſed as before. Eat e Wis | 

On the 28th. the Mortification ſtill got Ground; therefore 
I had recourſe to the actual Cautery, with which I burned, 

where - ever it was Corrupted. | e 
Next Day 1 found no Benefit from the actual Cautery ; for 
the Mortification increaſed; ſo that I told thoſe renin Aly I 
had no Hopes of his-Life. © They immediately replied, What 
Would not taking off this Limb fave-him? No, I faid, I did 
not think it would; but adviſed to ſend for the two Gentle- 
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mber ; and found his Fever very high, and his Tongue en- 


vely dry, his Viſage wild, a great Dr 

ik? 2 ſpread as far az end 
and he complained, alſo, of an Hardneſs and Pain in ane Side 
of his Belly. After withdrawing, we were all of Opinion, that 
taking off his Limb 2 be of Ns 2 in all Proba- 

ility, he could not live twenty-four Hours longer... 

Ms this, Serjeant Decking adviſed the Trial of the Bark, 
which he ſaid had been highly recommended to him by Serjeant 
Anand, in ſuch Caſes. Mr, Choſetsen was vf Opinions that it 
would do no Harm; but added, that he had never heard of its 
being ſerviceable in ſuch Complaints; nor did he believe that 
this, or any other Medicine, would ſucceed, in the preſent 
' Caſe. Since it was the extreme Remedy, I was for having it 
iven as ſoon as poſſible. That 

owing manner ; 8515 


Take of the fineſt Powder of Peruvian Bark, half a Dram; 
Confection of Alkermes, enough to make them into a 
© Bolus: To be taken every fourth Hour. 


May 1. I returned about Noon, and found a ſurpriſing Al- 
teration to the better: His Pulſe was calm, his Tongue moiſter, 
the Wildneſs of his Countenance gone, and he ſaid he had reſted 
much better than any other Night, from the Beginning of his 
Diſorder. When I opened his Leg, I found the Mortification 
had made no further Progreſs ; he had then taken but four or 
five Doſes of the Bark. | L 8 
5 Next Day he was ſtill better, and we had a ſmall Diſcharge 
from the Sore : He had five or ſix ſmall Stools, but we ſtopped 
the Pur ing, 4 theee Drops of liquid Laudanum to 
ch us O IK. 61 
a the. 3d I found two large Abſceſſes formed, one on each 
Ancle: The innermoſt being biggeſt, I opened it firſt, and had 
ut four or five Ounces of good Pus; then I opened the 
other, and found near the ſame Quantity of Matter : I could 
now thruſt my fore Finger, with Eaſe, through, from the in- 
ternal to the external Wound, between. the Tendo Achillis, 
and the Bones of the Tarſus, notwithſtanding the outermoſt 
N ſubſided but very little after opening the innermoſt. 
Thus the Violence of the Fever being taken off by the Bark, 
Nature was enabled to form theſe Abſceſſes, which was an in- 
fallible Sign that the Progreſs of the Mortification was ſftopp'd. 
We then order'd the Bark ſhould be given * evety ſix Hours. 


a 1 


Next Day I found his Pulſe higher, his Tongue & little dry, 


and the Diſcharge rather leſs than the Day before; therefore we 
ordered the Bark to be given every four Hours, and a Glaſs of 
Madera Wine after it. x A 

On the 5th I found his Pulſe regular, the Digeſtion plentiful 
and laudable, his Countenance ſerene, with other favourable 
Symptoms; but the next Day I found him very uneaſy, and 
his Pulſe quicker ; and, upon Inquiry, I found this Alteration 
8 from his Mind being ruffled by his Lawyer, about bis 

ul. 5 : 

On the 7th I found the Symptoms favourable ; on the 8th 
bis four little Toes being entirely mortified, I cut them off ; 
and, next Day, I cut off his great Toe, and defired him to eat 
and drink more freely. | 

On the 14th every Symptom continued favourable, the Dif- 
charge from the Wounds was plentiful and laudable, a total Se- 
paration was now made between. the living and the dead Parts, 
and the Sloughs were hanging, like Tatters; , 

On the 18th he had two large Stools in the Morning, and a 
great Diſcharge from his Wounds, which I thought weakened 

bim; therefore we ordered a Mixture, with Confe#io js & 
toriz, to be taken, in caſe he had any more Stools; and, alſo, 
to add liquid Laudanum to his Boluſes of the Bark. 


On the goth I laid open a Sinus above the inner Ancle. 
On the 24th. Mr. Fade and I agreed to give him the Bark 
every ſix Hours only. 


On the 28th th ſhewed me an odematou Tumor on the 
Back of his other Foot, upon which, we ordered him to take 
no niore Bark, and drink a little more freely of Wine. He had 
how taken the Bark every four Hours for twenty-three Days, 
oy oe OT INEY in all, about ten Ounces. 

- Next Day I ordered his Left Foot to be waſhed well with 


hot Water, Bran, and , every Morning, to off che 
Dirt, and fcaly Felt, hg 0 Peripi + rouge We; 
N eee gy, be three times 
4 . kv +4 
eie of the Left 
Foot lefſened ; and I deſigned to have him, but that be 
| had two or three natural Stools : Next Day I found him hearty, 
and the Wound in good Order z therefore I wok off the Bone 


of the Afetatarſur; 


ht upon him, ve 
 Tendo bale 


Evening it was given, in the ' 


il, 
. 


va - 


June a. a old Ge who came te viſit him; took 
of Palins to prejudice him againſt our P ings. 
I found an Impoſtumatiom about the "fore and 
of his Leg: but I was obliged to bring Serjeanc 
| | it to be opened, 
which he did hot comply without Reluctancy. I made an 
Inciſion about two, ow pe „ had u Diſchargs of three. 
Ounces of | Matter; On the" gth I carried him ſome 
Spaw-water, to drink with his Wine. LP 

On tbe 7th I cut off another of the metatarſul Bones; and; 
on the gth, I cut into the Joint of one of the metatarſal Bones; 
to haſten its Separation. On the 15th I cut into the Sloughs in 


- 
F v 


the Foot, and let wn: ox ry viſcid Matter z and then 


ſnipp'd off all the looſe of Sloughs 3 upon which; 1 diſ— 
covered - _—— „ which had thruſt forth under the 
Youghs, rom t es. 1 5 ; 
On the 16th I cut off the Remainder of the metatarſal Bones; 
and ſprinkled the Fungus with red Precipitate. On the tth I 
perceived the Tibia bare about the middle; a large Sinus, and a 
conſiderable Diſcharge: The Sinus 1 laid open on the 21ſt, 
and on the 22d:I laid open a ſmall Sinus on the Back of his 
Foot. There was a large Diſcharge from his'Wounds; which 
weakened him, and leflened his Appetite. The next Day the 
Di was very fetid, and in too large a Quantity; and, on 
the 24th, it ſeemed rather to increaſe, ànd his Strength to de- 
creaſe : Nevertheleſs, 1 laid open two more Sinuſes.- On the 
25th the Diſcharge ſtill increaſed ; however, I laid open 
more Sinus. 23 1 
The Ulcer now reach'd from the Origin of the Soleus, juſt 
below the Knee, all along the Inſide of the Tibia, as fur as the 
Heel, being in ſome Places very broad, and in others very 
deep; all the Bones of the Toes and Metatarſus were gone, 
and all thoſe of the Tarſus carious. I now ſuſpeRed-that the 
Tibia was carious further than we perceived it, which might be 
the Cauſe of that great and conſtant Diſcharge ; and I thought 


that he could not bear ſo large a Drain long, and that it was 


better to have his Limb off, before it was too late: But, on the 
27th, I was much pleaſed, to find the Diſcharge conſiderably: 
leſſened, and could diſcover no more Sinuſes: e, therefore, 


agreed to proceed as before, only to dreſs twice a Day, for fome 
time | 


On the 28th I found the Ulcer in good Order, and the 
Diſcharge leſſened. - _ 1 Qu x 1 
July 1. we ordered an Infuſion of the Bark to bo taken 
twice or thrice'a Day. On the 8th he was carried out into his 
Garden, for the firſt time, in his three-wheel'd Coach, for the 
Benefit of the Air. On the 12th I took off the Os Cuboides, 
and the three ſmall Bones of the Tarſus. On the 16th 1 ſe- 
2 the Ot Naviculare, and left only the ¶Mragalus and Os 
ic. 
Auguft 5. 1 cut off, with a Knife, that Fungus which 
ſprung from the Os Calcis, and had 1 2 ſo ſong, and 
applied tho Actual Cautery to' ſtop the Blood, and conſume 
the Roots of the Fungus, re this, I had tried red Preci- 
pitate, Roman Vitriol, Butter of Antimony, and even the Po- 
2 Cautery, ſeveral times, one after another, but could not 
it. * 
On the 29th, Part of the Os Calcis came away. 
| Sept. 4. I took away the. Aftragalus whole, and the Nemain 
der of the Os Calcit, as I thought: When theſe two Bones 
came out, they left à Hollow big enough to receive a Duck's 
3 the back Part was form'd by a horny fart of Excreſcence, 
which ſeemed. to ſpring from the Tendo Achilliz, the fore Part 
of it, by the Remainder of the Fleſh which made the Back of 
the Foot, and the upper Part by the hollow End of the Tibia: 
A good deal of Blood follow'd theſe Bones, therefore I cramm'd 


this Hollow full of Lint, and roll'd it up tight. 
On the 6th, 1 cut oF his args honey Excrlenc which 
End of the Tibia) 


+ 


made a Half-Moon round the with a Knifes 
there was no Appearamce of 13 in it, yet my Knife 
ſtopp'd, when about half way through, which ſurpriſed me a 


little, becauſe I concluded the Os Quicis was entitely gone, yet 
there was a pretty large Piece of it in the middle of the Fungus. 
I, therefore, cut a little higher towards the Tende Achillis, and 


it * ted, with Eaſe, all round. It bled very freſh; ſo I ty'd 
one Veſſel, which ſpurted out, and ft 


opp'd the reſt with the 


Actual Caut which, at the ſame time 

of the Ex 

Diſ moderate and landab. 

By Nov. 8. the long Ulcer, which reached from his Knee to 
his Heel, was perfe&ly cicattized ; and though all che Bones of 


Iſlue he had below his Knee, down to his 
his Leg, partak ing of an Eryſipelas and Oedema. I threw out 
the Pea fas his Iſſue, and endeavoured, by diſcutient Fomen- 
tations, Embrocations,, and Cataplaſms, with Bleeding, and 
lenient Purges, to mitigate- the Inflammation; but to no Pur- 
ofc; for I found it yeah faſt, to a Gangrene: His 
La from an intenſe red, tu livid black; Bliſters aroſe, 
tc, I would have ſcariſied it, but was not permitted. - 
On the thirteenth Day the Tumor was funk, his Leg black 
and dry, his Pulſe quick, with frequent Intermiſſions ; his 
Countenance wild, his 2 hard, parched, and dry: He 
would not permit the necei = Incifions'to be made. With 
the ; Conſent of Dr. Anthony Weaver, a Gentleman of great 
Charity, Humanity, and Learning, I prepared eight 'of the 
following Draught? FH: at 


Take of the Powder of the beſt Peruvian Bark, half a Dram 
of the Water of Black Cherrics, one Ounce and a half; 
and of the Syrup-of Saffron, half an Ounce : Mix, for a 


- Oneof theſe Draughts I gave him about Noon, and order'd, 
that he ſhould continue to take one every four Hours. 

On the fourteenth Day, about Ten in the Morning, by 
which time he had taken three Drams of the Bark, I found his 
Tongue moiſt, his Countenance not fo wild; and, examining 
his Leg, found it impoſtumated, from a little below the ſuperior 
Tubercle of the Tibia, down to the Small of his Leg; a little 
above which I ſaw a ſmall Aperture, with a little Matter ouſing 
from it. I told him, he ſtood a very fair Chance for his Life, 
ift he would ſubmit to the ſuitable Means. With his Allow- 
ance, I immediately entered the Probe - point of my Sciſſars at 
the Aperture, and cut upwards, as far as it was hollow); then 
turned them, and cut downwards, as far as the Cavity ran, and 
diſcharged between three and four Ounces of a well-digeſted 
Pus ; and, after fomenting very well with a Decoction of the 
warm Plants in a ſtrong Lixivium of Wood-aſhes, Sal Ammo- 
niac, and camphorated Spirits of Wine (which I had uſed from 
the Time I ſuſpected it would mortify), I dreſſed the Inciſion 
with equal Parts of Baſilicon and Linimentum Arcæi, 8 
upon a Doſſil dipped in hot Oil of Turpentine, with a Cata- 
plaſm of Oatmeal, Flowers of Centaury, and Chamomile, of 
each equal Parts, with the Fomentation and Oil of Chamomile 
over all. He found PS Warmth about his Leg, after 
the Dreſſings were applied. | 
On the I found him very chearful, and diſcovered a 
large Sinus betwixt the Soleus and nor internus; 1 
laid it open, and e about the ſame Quantity of well- 
digeſted Matter as Yeſterday : There was u very large Slough in 
the former Inciſion, which I cut off, and dreſſed as before. 
reſtleſs all Night, his Pulſe 
with Fluſhings- in his 


The ſixteenth he had been v 
irregular, his Tongue rough and dry, 


Checks. uiring if he had taken his Draughts regularly, I 
was told %. the Attendant's Bronte I 


had not, 2 
After reprimanding them for that Neglect, and cautioning him 
about it for the future, I opened his Leg, and found the Dif- 
c large, a fungous Fleſh riſing in the firſt Inciſion, which 
I ſprinkled with red Precipitate, and dreſſed as before; and, by 
xeaſon he had not a Stool ſince the fourteenth, I ordered him a 
common Clyſter, which brought away ſome harden'd Excre- 
ments: At Night, his Heat and Fluſhinps were not ſo great, 
and his Tongue was mdiſte: | 

- The eighteenth, beingwearied of his Draughts, I ordered thus: 


Take of the Powder of the beſt Perwvian Bark, half an 

Ounce; and of the ConfeQion of Alkermes, one Ounce : 
Mix together, and divide into eight Boluſes; one of» 
which is to be taken every fourth Hour, drinking after it 
three Spoonfuls of the following Julap : | 


Take of Milk-water,” and Black Cherry-water, each four 
Ounces; of Rue- water, half an Ounce ; of the epide- 
mical Water, two Ounces; of the Tincture of Saffron, 

| {yore with the Aqua Theriacalis, one Ounce ; of the 
 ConfeQtion of Alkermes, two Ounces and of the Syrup 
of Cloves, two Ounces: Mix all together. opt add 


| Tobſetved Matter lodged inthe Goftrectemin r 
to the Back of the Leg; I opened it in the moſt depending 
Fart, but had not the Diſcharge I expected. 24 l 


1 
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. Knee, and diſcharged an 


that very large Sinus un 


and prevent che Marter from 


to uni 


oy 
* 


fore; very little Diſcharge from his Leg, the Ulxer appearing 


e him 
onth. 

The eleventh ; to this Day his Fever continued, but not in 
any Degree, and his Pulſe was irregular ; a white Puſtule ap- 

ed on the moſt prominent Part of the large Tumor in 

uen, which I cut, and then entering the Point of my Probe- 
ſcifſars, cut about an Inch in Length near his Groin : Well- 
digeſted Matter guſhed out, as. from a Cock, and in as full a 
Stream, ſometimes ſtreak'd with Blood: I rook from thence, at 
leaſt, three Pounds. His begins to cicatrize. 

On the twelfth, a large Diſcharge about the Bed, from the 
laſt Inciſion, and a large Quantity of Matter that fell below 
the Orifice, yet in the Cavity on the Inſide of the Thigh, I 
applied a Cauſtic on the Jowelt Part, and diſcharged from thence 
about half a Pound; I, alſo, * that Tumor near his 

unce of well-digeſted Pus. | 

On the nineteenth I opened another Sinus on the Inſide of 
his Leg, and diſcharged thence only ſeveral Clots of Blood. 
From this time the __ from his Thigh gradually lefſen'd ; 

ited, by means of Compreſs and Band- 
age 3 his Fever left him; and he did not uſe his Medicine ſince 

e Fourteenth Inftant ; in which Time, in Draughts and Bo- 
luſes, he had taken between ten and twelve Ounces of the 
Bark, which, being continued ſo long, and regularly, I believe 
aſſiſted Nature to expel her Enemy in that very large Abſceſs in 
his Thigh, which, otherwiſe, might, notwithilanding the Mor- 
tification was ſtopp'd in his Leg, have ſeiz'd it again, or have 
fallen upon ſome more noble Part, and occaſioned his Death; 
after which, I made him a Decoction of the moſt agreeable Bit- 
ters, by which means, he recover'd a good Appetite, and, in a 
ſhort time, was able, with a little Affiftance, to walk down 
Stairs, and any=where elſe in the Houſe, with a Staff only; 
and, on the twenty-fifth-of March, he walked to my Houſe to 
be dreſſed; which is near a Quarter of a Mile; and, about a 
Week afterwards, went to his Work as uſual, (which is mend- 
ing Shoes) his' Leg giving him very little Difturbance. In the 
Day it ſwells conſiderably; but, when he riſes, in the Morning, 
is of its natural Size; for which I order'd a laced Stocking. 
His Thigh is ſtrong, and firmly cicatrized ; as, alfo, is his 157 | 
and the Man enjoys good Health, and is every Way as fit foi 
his Work as he was before His Hineſs. 
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A Surgeon” of Glaſgow, of a very bad ſrorbutic Habit 
Body, about forty Years of Age, had a little Pimple on the 


middle of the'Underlip, Which his Barber cut the Top from, 


in ſhaving him, on Saturday the ninth of February ; the fol- 
lowing Evening, upon going out to the cold Air, the Pimple 


| ſwelled, and turned: hard, with an Inflimmation all round it, 


which increaſed the Monday 3 He applied an anti- 
1 Fomentation, with Spirit of Wine campho rated. 
otwithſtanding the frequent Uſe of theſe for four or five Days 
following, 


- 
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following, and his being twice blooded, the e 
Hardneſs, and Swelling, increafed conſiderably, ng 
to the Angles of his Mouth, and ſome way along the C 82 
and al! round the Chin, with great Pain, and with vaſt Dif 
order through his whole Body. a * 2 
On Friday the fifteenth, at Eleven at Night, a ſmall black 
Spot, about the Bigneſs of a EIS, appeared (not where 
the Wound was, but) on the middle of the red Part of the 
Lip, which ſpread ſo faſt, that, by Eleven next Forenoon, it 
cover'd near one half of his Lip, that then began to ſtand ou 
much; when a Conſultation, of almoſt all the Phyſicians = 
Surgeons in Town, was called, who adviſed the Continuation 
of the Fomentation and Spirits, as before, and a Decoction o 
the Woods. For two or three Hours the Mortification conti- 
nued to ſpread, till it had covered almoſt his whole Lip, 25 
ing inwards, and downwards, to the Gums, the Hardneſs 
Swelling of the neighbouring Parts 1 hey Upon this, he 
was adviſed to try the Powder of the Cortex Peruvianus, half a 
Dram for a Doſe. He took the firſt Doſe betwixt Three and 
Four o'Clock Afternoon, and his Lip was drefled at Ten at 
Night, when the Mortification did not appear to be increaſing, 
at leaft the Increaſe was very inconſiderable: He then too 
another Doſe of the Bark. Towards the Morning of the ſe- 
venteenth his Lip was again fomented, and he took a third Doſe 
of the Bark: At Ten of the Forenoon I dreſſed it, and found 
the Mortification had made no further Progreſs fince laft Night : 
At Night I dreſſed it again; and then, for the firſt time, ob- 
ſerved fomething like an Appearance of Suppuration at the 
Place where the Wound, or, rather, Pimple, was ; but none at 
all on the mortified Part. That Night he took another Doſe 
of the Bark, and continued to take two Doſes, one in the 
Morning, and another in the Evening, for two Weeks. 
The Fomentation and Spirits being applied twice a Day, and 
a little Emulſion given him for Drink, without any other Me- 
dicine than the Bark, the Suppuration ſucceeded well, in the 
mortified Parts on the third Day after he began to take that 
Medicine; upon which, proper Digeſtives, and other Dreſſings, 
were applied. The Sloughs caſt off very well; the Hardneſs 
and Swelling went off; and, in twelve or fifteen Days, the Lip 
healed up, though with a conſiderable Contraction, by the great 
' Loſs of Subſtance, Wk an” ; 
In very cold Air he ſtill feels a Pain in his Lip. This, Iam 
apt to believe, does not ſo much raceed from the Callus, as 
from his Lip prefling upon the fore Teeth, which are very rough 
and Jooſe ; and which it does, more eſpecially, when he at- 
tempts to ſpeak, by the Lip being ſo much contractect. 
T have read this Account to the Patient, and had his Appro- 
bation of my Relation of the Facts, which my Attendance on 
him all the Time of this Diſorder gave me ſufficient Opportunity 
to obſerve. | Hs 
Mr. Monro, Profeſſor of Anatomy in the Univerſity of Edix- 
burgh, gives the following Remarks upon the Peruvian Bark. 
After the good Effects of the Bark, in Gangrenes, were 
known, I had Occaſion to uſe it ſeveral Times, in that Diſeaſe, 
with Succeſs ; and ſometimes, by Neceflity or Choice, gave it 
in an Injection by the Anus, rather than by the Mouth, as I 
had, alſo, formerly done in Agues : The Ocaotities given in 
Clyſters were larger, but the Effects were the ſame. One 
Cure of a- Gangrene, made, I think, by the Bark in Clyfters,- 
ſeems to me ſo remarkable, that I muſt tell the Hiſtory of it. 
A young Gentleman, very heat, in Appearance, had. 
ſtrained his Left Hand, but had no Uneaſineſs in it for ten or 
twelve Days; at the End of which, he was ſuddenly ſeized 
with a very ſharp Pain near the Os Pi/iforme of the Wriſt; and, 
ſoon after, the Teguments on the anterior Part of the meta- 
carpal Bone of the little Finger ſwell'd : He neglected to aſk 
Advice for two Days; then ſome Student, who ſaw it, obſerv- 
ing a Mortification begun, ſcarified the Skin, fomented the 
Part, and applied fome digeſting Ointment with Oil of Tur- 
5 ; which Dreſſings were continued, alſo, the third 
ay. 


the fourth Day, when I ſaw him firſt, the Teguments 
covering the ſhort Muſcles of the little Finger were all morti- 
fied, his Pulſe was ſo low, that, with Difficulty, I could feel it, 
and it was ſo quick, that I could not number the Beats of it. 
He had a general Tremor over all his Body ; the Subſultus Ten- 
dinum was very frequent; he had a conſtant Anxiety, Reſtleſſ- 
neſs, and Delirium ; his Tongue was parched and dry ; and 
whatever Food or Drink he ſwallowed, was vomited before it 
almoſt got down to his Stomach, The gangrened Parts were 
again ſcarified and fomented, their Edges were dreſſed with 
warm Baſilicon, to which a ſmall Proportion of Oil of Tur- 
pentine was added, and a Poultice of Venice Treacle was 

over all. Soon after, his great Guts were e by a laxative 
Clyſter, and, as ſoon as the Operation of this was done, five 
Ounces of warm Milk, and a Dram of the Powder of the Pe- 
ruvian Bark, were injected, which he retained : Four Hours 
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after, the Milk and Bark'were repeated; and two more fuck 
InjeQions were given, in the Night-time. _ _ | 
Next, Morning he had no Raving, Tremor, Subſultus, or 
Vomit! ; and his Pulſe was ſtronger and lower: The Hand 
was dreſſed, as the preceding Day, and the Injection wich the 
Bark was repeated; in the Afternoon it was changed, at the 
Patient's Defice, for a. Bolus of half a Dram of the. Bark, 
which was repeated every four or five Hours. The Fever ceaſed, 
the gangrened Parts began to ſcparate next Day, and, the Bark 
being continued ſeyeral Days, the Cure went on without any 
Further Accident, except that he was put to a good deal of Pain, 
ne Day, by an Application of ill-prepared qua Phagedenica. 
This I mention, to have an Opportunity of warning. the 
younger Surgeons not to make Uſe of that Medicine, . unleſs 
when the Lime-water is ſtrong enough to make the Solution of 
the corroſive Sublimate Mercury to turn turbid, and to preci- 
pitate in Form of a very fine red Powder: For if the Lime 
water is effete, and remains clear after the Sublimate is mixed 
with it, inſtead of a very mild Medicine, they are to expect all 
the Effects of unaltered corroſive Mercury, 
In all the Gangrenes where the Bark was given with Succeſs, 
] obſerved, that it brought on a mild Suppuration, which I a 
became worſe when the Uſe of the Bark was interrupted, and 
then turned of a good Kind, when the Bark was again given: 
This made me join in Opinion with others, that it would, alſo, 
be of good Service in ſeveral Sores where the Suppuration was 
faulty: Experience proved we Judged right ; ſo that the Bark 
became a common, and a beneficial Medicine, in this Town, 
for ſuch Sores, ” 
This Effect of the Bark, in procuring a kindly mild Suppu- 
ration, led me to imagine, it might be (Eviceable in the Small · 
Pox of a bad Kind, where either a right Suppuration did not 
come into the Puſtules, or the Petechiæ ſhewed a Diſpoſition 
to a Gangrene; and I had the Pleaſure to ſee the Effects I ex- 
* from it in ſeveral variolous Patients, to whoin I gave the 
K: The empty Veſicles filled with Matter, watery Sanies 
changed into thick white Pus; Petechiz became radually more 
ile-coloured, and, at laſt, di red ; the TH. hi. of the 
ox began ſooner than was expected. I no ſooner had the goo 
Effects of the Bark in the Small Pox aſcertained by Trials; 
than I ſpoke of it to other Gentlemen in Practice here, ſom 
of whom had reaſoned in the ſame way I had done, and had 
been giving it to their Patients with Succeſs ; ſince which, 1 
have had 'Thanks from ſome of my Friends in the Country, to 
whom I recommended this Practice. f N 
I gave, at firſt, the. Decoction, and then the Extract of the 
Bark; afterwards, I forſook thoſe weaker Preparations for the 
fine Powder, which was mixed with ſome mild rich Syrup, and 
an aromatic diſtil'd Water, both which may be varied, as the 
Patient prefers one ſort of Taſte to another, In this Form, 
from ten to forty Grains were ordered to be ſwallowed every 
four or five Hours. | 
But as ſeveral Children could not be prevailed on to take it 
by the Mouth, in any Form I could contrive, and, through 
fear of having this Medicine given, would taſte neither Food 
nor Drink, there was a Neceſfity of uſing the other Form of 
Clyſters : Previous to giving the Bark this way, the great Guts 
were unloaded by a laxative Injection; and then from half 2 
Dram to two Drams of the Jeſuit's Powder was injected, with 
a ſmall Quantity of warm Milk, to which ſome Diaſcordium, 
or Syrup of Poppies, was added, if the Clyſters were retained 
too ſhort a time: Theſe Injections were repeated Morning and 
Evening, or oftener, | 
I have hitherto only given the Bark in the Small Pox, after 
the Eruption, and continued it till the Blackening was com- 
pleted ; but am perſuaded, from the Effects I ſaw of it, in 
mitigating the Secondary Fever, that if it is given during the 
eruptive Fever, it might be of Uſe in determining the Small : 
Pox to be of a favourable Kind. | 
I hope what I have faid will not be underſtood as if I recom- 
mended the Bark as an infallible univerſal Remedy in thoſe 
Diſeaſes, and the only one that needs to be employed in them: 
So far from meaning any ſuch thing, I aſſure you, I have ſeen 
it fail, more than once, in both renes and Small Pox ; 
and, in » I know no Medicine which is not capable of 
doing Hurt to Patients, under ſome particular Circumſtances of 
the very Diſeaſe for which it is given with the moſt Succeſs. 
Thus, in the Small Pox, when the Lungs are violently in- 
farged, I would not conſent to give the Bark: I have ſeen 


Patients, in this Condition, almoſt ſuffocated, after a ſmall Doſe 
of it : would, alſo, in my Opinion, do very ill, who 


would kh Babes to the Bark, neglecting the other Medi- 
cines which have been uſed, to Advantage, in the different Cir- 
cumſtances of this Diſcaſe,, The Bark would not, ſurely, mo- 
derate a very high, full, bard Pulſe, with high Breathing, and 
inflamed Brain, in either eruptive or ſecondary Fever of the 


Small Pox, as Blood-letting would do. Ihe Bark could not 
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Clear 


 EvVh. 


tlear the Stomach and Bronchia of viſcid-Phl 


} 


„as an Emetic 
Would; it would not, ſingly, calm the general Spaſm, or ielax 
the Skin, to make way for the Eruption, as when afliſted by a 
tepid Bath: Nor would it raiſe a ſinking Pulſe, or diſcharge a 
Loud of viſcid Humours, as the Stimulus of a Bliſter, and the 
Buppuration aſter it, will frequently do. In ſhort, I pretend to 
recommend it no further than as an excellent Aſliſtant to 
Nature in what the Antients called the Concoction and Matu- 
ration of the morbid Matter, the Effects of which appear in 
moderating the Fever, and bringing a kindly mild 1 3 
which are, indeed, grand Articles, in the Cure of Gangrenes, 
Ulcers, and Small Pox. Medical Eſſays. f 
Mr. Ranby, in a late Treatiſe, recommends the Peruvian 
Bark, in ſome Caſes where its Uſe is not, I believe, commonly 
known, as follows: ; : 
The Method I have preſcrib'd to myſelf, in penning this 
ſmall Treatiſe, leads me in this Place to ſpeak of the Bark; a 
Medicine which no human Eloquence can deck with Pane- 
gyric proportionable to its Virtues ; of ſuch incomparable Be- 
nefit it is to Mankind! | ; 
I have for a long time indulged myſelf in the frequent Uſe 
of this noble Drug, in reſpect of large Sores of every Kind; 
and have often experienced, that, in thoſe painful Circum- 
ances, it would procure Reſt, if given in large Doſes, when 
even Opium had been taken, without any manner of Effect. 
* Though 1 aware, that a very ingenious Surgeon recom- 
mends the Bark (ſee Philoſ. Tranſ.' Ne 426.) againſt Hæmor- 
chages, in external Wounds in general; yet the preſcribing it 
in gun-ſhot Wounds, in the manner I introduced it laſt Cam- 
paign, is a Practice, as I conceive, no-where left us on Record; 
and this I did with extraordinary Succeſs, of which I ſhall give 
ſome few of the many Examples that have occurred to me in 
Practice. f : | | 
In all large Wounds, eſpecially thoſe made by Cannon-ball, 
there is conſtantly a great Laceration of the Membranes, and 
Parts endued with an exquiſite Senſation ; and theſe are ever 
attended with an excruciating Pain, and a Diſcharge of a gleety 
Matter, which, if.not reſtrain'd, proves often of the laſt Con- 
ſequence, In this unhappy State, the Bark (given in Doſes of 
a Drachm each, and repeated: every three Hours, or oftener, 
if the Stomach will bear it) with N ay Efficacy repairs the 
Breach made in the Conſtitution this terrible Havock. 
Elixir of Vitriol, taken three times a Day, in a Glaſs of Water, 
I find to be of ſingular Benefit, and to prove a vary. good 
Aſſiſtant to the Virtues of the Bark; and, if the Body be 
coſtive, to each Doſe of the Bark I add four or five Grains of 
Rhubarb, till that Inconveniency is remedied. Should the 
Bark run off by more than four or five ſucceſſive Stools, I 
take care to check this Effect of it, by ordering two or three 
Drops of Laudanum, or two Spoonfuls of a Diaſcordium 
Mixture, along with it, every time it is 15 
Where the ore diſcharges a conſiderable Quantity of gleety 
Matter, is flabby, looks pals and gloſſy, (which Appearances 
arc ever conſequent to a Loſs of Subſtance) the Bark continually 
relieves the Pain, that is predominant in this Caſe, thickens the 
Matter, leffens its — and quite changes the Com- 
lexion of the Wound. And though the Patient has a dry 
Fongue, great Heat, a quick, low Pulſe, and a Head hard] 
clear; yet, even in this Situation, I have known it to do Mi- 
racles. Nor (I freely own, when the Neceſſity for it is evident 
from Symptoms) have I, in adminiſtring it, the leaſt Attention 
to the Quickneſs of the Pulſe; and in Wounds where, upon 
every Dreſſing, the Arteries have ſtarted, and, of courſe, fub- 
jected the Patient to no little Hazard 
mark'd the Bark to procure the moſt 
Effects. 


I have frequently re- 
unaccountably good 


However, I would not be underſtood to infinuate, that the 


Bark will ſtop the Bleeding of any conſiderable Artery ; never- 
theleſs, though this efficacious Property is not to be expected 
from it, the vitiated Texture and State of the Blood ( which, 
from too great a of Fluidity, forces thus its Way thro? 
the arterial Paſſages) will be alter d more effeQually from the 
Exhibition of it, than from any thing I know in the whole 
Materia Medica + From whence, I think, is plainly pointed 
out to us, the Baſis we are to erect our future SupetfſtruQture 
upon. The Bark, on theſe Occaſions, I conſtantly adviſe, 
together with Opiates, more or leſs, in proportion to the Ur- 
gency of the ſupervening Symptoms. 

As to the Efficacy of the Bark in amputated Limbs, Mr. 
Ranby gives the following Cafe : It is very common, in ſcor- 
butic Conſtitutions, for a Sore, the firſt eight or ten after 
taking off the Limb, to promiſe all imaginable Succeſs ; from 
which time it frequently begins 'to gleet prodigiouſly, looks 
pale, gloſſy, and flabby ; and this Gleeting, if not check'd, in 


a little while runs the Patient out of the World. In Exigen- 
Sies of this Kind, the Bark hardly ever fails to procure Rellef, 


Aſſiſtance: On our 
ciated, a great Gleet inceſſantly ouſing from the Stump, which, 
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and works an apparent Change in a very ſhort. ce of. Tim: | 


ſometimes in twelve Hours. This 1 can a for doh 
Truth, in regard of a very worthy Gentleman, about fifty 


Miles from London, who broke his Leg by a Fall from his 
Horſe. I took it off the ſecond Day from the Accident, and, 
after the firſt Dreſſing, r 1 
bouring Surgeons, not, in the leaſt, afterwards ſuſpeCting but 
that every thing was ſucceeding agreeably to our Wiſhes: But 
the Scene was ſoon reverſed ; for, about ſixteen Days aſter, I 
receiv'd a Letter from the Gentleman who had the Manage- 
ment of him, intimating, that a ſmall Artery, near the Skin, 
bled very freely, on their removing the Dreſſings. In Anſwer, 
I adviſed a Vein to be open'd in the Arm, and the Bark to be 
taken inſtantly. But, as the Symptom of the arterial Open- 
ing ceas'd, and the Patient was without any Sign of a Fever, 
the Advice of ſeeking Refource from the Bark was poſtpon'd. 
The Seven- and-twentieth Day, another Surgeon, eminent in 
the Profeſſion, and _— were hurried out of Town to his 

rrival, we found him very much ema- 


on the Removal of the Dreflings, bled, from every Pore, like 
Water preſs'd from a Sponge. We immediately gave him the 
Bark, and repeated it every two Hours. The next Mornin 
the Diſcharge was conſiderably leflen'd, nor did there appear the 
leaſt Footſteps of Bleeding. If he accidentally, at any time, - 
neglected taking it only for a Day, or even leflen'd the Doſes, 
the Wound inevitably pointed out rhe Omiſſion, by the Altera- 
tion of its Complexion. He perſiſted in the Method of taking 
the Bark every two or three Hours, till he came to Town, 
when it was thought proper to give him a * Reſpite. He 
now enjoys a perfect State of Health, and has done ſo ever ſince 
the Stump was heal'd ; but, ere this was accompliſh'd, he took 
near nine Pounds of the Bark. Ranby. ee 
This Bark is brought from Peru, and there are three Kinds 
of it. The firſt is of a bitter, reſinous Taſte, and not ſo red 
as the common ſort ; the ſecond, leſs than the firſt, is cover'd 
1 — a Moſs; the third is the fineſt, and imported in ſmall 
leces. | | 
The Peruvian Bark is uneven, and thick, its Colour reſem- 
bling that of Cinnamon, Coffee, or Ruſt of Iron. It is of a 
bitter Taſte, and has no Smell but what comes from the Wood. 
The Name KXina is taken from the Count of Cinchon, 
who was Viceroy of Peru when the Medicine was diſcover'd. 
The Tree, to which it belongs, is not, as yet, ſufficiently 
known: It is faid to have ves like the Plum-tree, and 
flowers like the Orange - tree. Herman ſays, it is a high large 
Tree, like the Lime-tree ;- and that it bears Berries. : grows 
in the inland Part of Peru, on the Mountains near Loxa, or 
Leia, in the Province of Quito. The Spaniards ſay, that the 
Uſe of its Bark was diſcover'd in the following Manner : | 
Near the Town of Lora was a Lake ſurrounded by Quin 
ina Trees, before the Spaniards ſettled in that Country: 
eſe Trees being, by an Earthquake, or ſome other Acci- 
dent, thrown into the Lake, communicated a bitter Taſte to 
the Water; ſo that the Inhabitants, who uſed to drink it, were 
obliged to leave it off: However, an Indian, who had a violent 
Fever upon him, and, conſequently, a great Drought, finding 
no other Water, was foreed to drink of this, by which he was 
perfectly cur'd of his Fever. He related this Adventure to ſome 


of his Friends, who, having made the ſame Experiment, were 


likewiſe cur d: Upon this, they ſet themſelves to diſcover what 
had given this e Quality to the Water of the Lake, 
and found, in the Place, that a great Number of Trees 
had fallen into it; and, Secondly, that, after à certain time, 
theſe Trees, being rotted in the Water, it loſt its bitter Taſte, 
and, at the fame time, its Virtue : Whence they concluded, 
that this Virtue was owing to the Trees. Afterwards, they 
tried all the Parts of them infus'd in Water; and thus diſco- 
ver'd, that their whole Virtue reſided in the Bark. The Spa- 
niards having conquer'd their 8 this invaluable Me- 
dicine was kept à great Secret; and they oblig d themſelves, 
by Oath, never to diſcover it to their Conquerors; hoping, 
thereby, to ſee them all periſh by the epidemical Fevers that 
then reign'd in the Country. The Secret was inviolably kept, 
till the Year 1640, when a Spaniſh Soldier, quarter'd in an In- 
dian's Houſe, who had got into the good Graces of his Land- 
lord, was ſeiz d with a ſevere Ague. The [ndian, touch'd 
with Compaſſion, and — * airy that he ſhould have 4 
worſe Gueſt, if this Soldier happen'd to die, brought him the 
Bark, which having taken, he was ſoon perfectly cur d. The 
Soldier, ſurpris'd at ſuch an 1 ed Effect of an 
unknown Remedy, made uſe of all his Addreſs to diſcover the 
Tree to which this Bark belong'd, and, at length, ſucceeded. 
For ſome time he contented himſelf with curing his Fellow- 
ſoldiers, but never told them by what means ; but the Vice- 


yueen, Wife of the Count 47 Cinchon, then Vicetoy of Pers, 


e gend wich an interwitting Fever, which had fo far 


the Skill of het Phyſicians, that her Life was hay | 
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Ft Ne comma Office 
Maſter of the , told his co ing Officer, 

— if be would allow him to go to Lima, he would cure the 
Vice-queen. The Officer, having inform d himſdlf of the Cures 
be had perform'd in that Country, readily gave him not only 
Leave to go, but, alſo, Letters of Recommendation, and pro- 
ver Certificates. Being arriv'd at Lima, he was admitted to 
1 Trial of his Medicine, on this Condition, thathe was 
to take as much himſelf as he gave to his Patient. This he 
 rafily agreed to; and, having ſucceeded, in 2 very little time 
he was amply rewarded, and then prevail'd on to diſcover the 
Secret, which the Spaniards made uſe of from that time for- 
ward, with ſo great Succeſs, that the Phyſicians were afto- 
niſh'd, and half-ſtary'd. In Fo Poker de Lugo, a Jeſuit, 
then Procurator General of his Order, and afterwards a Car- 
dinal, brought ſome of this Bark to Rome, and the Society 
began to bring it into Reputation in Europe, by which they 
got a great deat of Money, in a ſhort time. 1h fold it for 
more chan the Weight in Gold, and, to diſguiſe it the better, 
never parted with it but in Powder. From that time it was 
call'd the Feſuits Powder, becauſe theſe Fathers were the ſole 
Maſters of it, and bad brought it into Uſe. Two Drams were 
at that time thought ſufficient for the Cure of any intermitting 
Fever, becauſe they never gave it till after many other Me- 
dicines had been made Trial of. The Phyſicians were divided 
in their Opinions about it, ſome looking on it as a divine Me- 
dicine, whilft others believ'd it dangerous, and even fatal, in 
many Cafes. Many Trextiſes were written, ſome for it, others 
againſt it; but the Engliſþ Phyſicians, having, at length, made 
ſeveral Experiments with it, that might be depended on, it 
came to be greatly. in Vogue in England; and the famous 
Morton wrote his Pyretologia in its Defence. In 1679. a 
Perſon, nam'd Tabor, who, to make himſelf more conſiderable, 
changed his Name to Talbot, came into France; where, hav- 
ing cur'd the Dauphin of a ſtubborn quartan Ague, by this 
. dicine, it gain'd a great Reputation, and the King pur- 
chas'd his Secret, and made it public. It was then term'd 
the Engliſh Remedy, and conſiſted of an Infuſion of the Bark 
in Wine. There was a little Treatiſe publiſh'd at that time, 
with this Title, The Engliſh Remedy for Fevers. _ | 
The Bark is an infallible Remedy for all intermitting Fevers, 
if the following Circumſtances be obſery'd : 

1. The Patient ought to loſe ſome Blood, and to be purg'd 
before he takes the Bark; and, if he is of a dry Habit of . 
he ought to be kept, for ſome time, to a liquid Diet; becauſ 
before the depuratory Fermentation is begun, the Fluids ought 
to be well diluted. | £ 


of, and this Report havi 


2. The Bark made uſe of ought to be compact, or ſolid, of 


a rediſh Colour, like Cinnamon, of a faint Smell, a little muſty, 
bitter and aſtringent to the Taſte, and not kept too long. 
3. It ought to be given in large Doſes: For Inſtance, a 
Dram of powder'd Bark may be taken at a Time, in a Glaſs 
of White-wine, or Water, and repeated every three Hours, 
till the Time of the Return, or Paroxyſm, be over, It may, 
likewiſe, be given in Infuſion, or Decoction; an Ounce boil'd 
in a Quart of Water, till reduced to a Pint, being drank, by 
in the Interval between two Fits. 


large Draughts, | 
: 22 It ook to be continued for a long time after the Fever 


has ceas'd, gradually diminiſhing the Doſe, and the Frequency 
of repeating it. This is a ſure way to prevent. a Return. 
This Remedy appears ſometimes to fail, that is, the Fever 
returns, after a certain Quantity of it has been taken; but this 
is never owing to want of Efficacy in the 1 
norance of the true Method of taking it. Thus, if the 
is not ſufficiently prepar'd, it can't act as it ought, becauſe of 
the Obſtructions it meets with in the Prime Vie, and in the 


Blood-veſlels, If the Bark be bad, nothing is to be expected 


from it; and if the Doſe be too ſmall, or not continu'd-for 
a ſufficient time, ir only deadens the Fever for a time, but does 
not radically deftroy it. It is, therefore; a groundleſs Preju- 
dice, that the Bark fixes Agues, or that the Uſe of it is ever 
attended with bad Conſequences, eſpecially in the Stomach, as 
many pretend. The Patient is ſeldom thoroughly cur'd with- 
out ſome kind of Criſis, eſpecially by Stool, or Urine : This 
latter is the beſt, and the Phyſician may be aſſur d, that his Pa- 
tient is ſaſe, if he makes a greater Quantity of Urine than 
uſual. The Bark has, likewiſe, been given in Clyſters, with 
Succeſs ; but” then the Quantity, uſually taken by the Mouth, 


bt to be tripled. | | 
This admirable Specific is, likewiſe, a good Alterative, and, 
conſequently, proper in an infinite Number of Caſes where 
there is no Fever; for it ſtrengthens the Stomach, excites the 


Appetite, &c. © 1. 
This Medicine is not hurtful to weak Lungs, as ſome 


imagine, Experience having often ſhewn the contrary ; and it 
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has often prov'd very ſuccefiful in Catarrhs, and other Kinds of 
Fluxions, even when pris mw with Spitting of Blood, as 


in the Caſe of the late Mareſchal Ta/leard. But in theſe Caſes 

other pectoral Medicines are to be Join'd with the Bark. 

Some Join with the Bark, given in Fevers, dried Arum- 

IDES 
proper Way of any, being mix'd in t 

a Dram to 1 Bark. Geoffrey. © * 1 

+ QUINTA ESSENTIA. See ESSEN TIA. . 


*  Caymical LI gp QuinTRSSENCES. 


8 or eſſential Oil, into a clear) dry 
Glaſs, and pour to it twelve times its Quantity of pure Alcohol, 
diſtil'd from Alcali; fo as to contain not the leaſt Water 
Shake them together, and the Oil will diſappear, and intimately 
mix with the Alcohol, ſo as to form one {imple and tranſparent 
Liquor; but no Water muſt be contained, otherwiſe the — 
riment will fail. f. 2 
Alcohol, therefore, and eſſential Oil, are of ſuch a Nature, 
as intimately to mix and unite together, provided they are both 
perfectly freed from Water; for, if only the Glaſs were moiſt, 
or the Breath / interpoſed, it would hinder the Effect: And, 
when the Solution is perfect, and the two Liquors are tho- 
—_— mixed together, the Addition of Water turns them 
white, or opake, while the Water unites with the Alcohol, and 
ſeparates the Oil. | 
If the Alcohol, ſaturated with the Oil, be carefully diſtilled, 
in a cloſe Veſſel, with a gentle Fire, and ſeveral times coho- 
bated, the Oil will thus gradually be made ſo volatile, as, in 
great meaſure, to- riſe along with the Alcohol : Whence Oils - 
are rendered more moveable, and more ſubtile, and are exalted 
to the higheſt Degree of Penetrability, like that of Spirit, tho“ 
ſill retaining their native Virtues. But if, with a Fire of onl 
Ninety Degrees, a Mixture of Alcohol and theſe Oils be di- 
ſtib'd, the Alcohol will riſe by itſelf, or only carry with it the 
preſiding Spirit from the Oil, leaving the oily Part behind; and 
if, with great Care and Caution, the thinner Part be ſeveral 
times ſeparated from the thicker, by repeated gentle Coho- 
bations, the Alcohol will, at length, be fo im ted with 
theſe Spirits, as to appear almoſt pure Spirit itſelf, leaving a 
groſs exhauſted Oil behind. | | 
1 RE MARRS. | 
The antient Chymiſts conceived, that Fire, Air, Water, and 
Earth, contributed to the Compoſition of Bodies, with the 
Addition of a fifth thing, which, made of the four common 
Elements, enriched the Whole, by its own particular and inſe- 
1 whereon — Colour, Odour, Taſte, and ms 
tue, y, principally depends: Therefore, t | 
E that each particular thing, conſiſting of four 2 
* a fifth —_— added to = —— 4 _ in 
uantity, yet of very powerful Efficacy, ſo that, when ſepa- 
rated, and added to another ——— animated the Spirits 
thereof: Upon which Subject Jſaac Hollandus, and Paracel- 
ſus, ought to 8 _ a em an * — 
more proper preſent, for preparing Quinteſſences. 
Thus, if a ſingle Drop of Quinteſſence, ſo dp with Oil of 
Cinnamon, be mixed, and drank with a Glaſs of Spaniſb 
Wine, it inſtantly gives a grateful Briskneſs to the flagging 
. Spirits,and therefore proves an admirable Remedy in Faintings, 
Suffocation, and want of Spirits. Nor do we know, that the 
Art of Chymiſtry can go farther, in —— Virtues of 
| Vegetables. If a — ſuch a Mixture, of hol and Oil, 
be let fall into the Water, it preſently turns milky; which 
ſhews when Oils are adulterated with Alcohol. Hence, alſo, 
we underſtand the Power of Alcohol, which principally acts 
upon the Spirits and Oils of Plants, by mixing and fixing them 
intimately with itſelf, and thus making a Compound, which 
afterwards ſeems to act with an uniform Virtue. And though 
theſe Oils exift under very different Forms in Vegetables, yet 
they may ſtill be united with Alcohol, provided there be no 
Water in either: And we find, that the native Spirit always 
adheres to this oily Matter, under whatever Form it appears. 
All theſe Preparations have à great Affinity with Fire 3 for 
ſuch Quinteſſences, being taken, heat the Body, and, if the 
Quantity be large, ſcorch and burn it; when externally ap- 
plied, they produce all the Effects of a ſharp Inflammation, 
even up to a Gangrene itſelf. „ 
Dry QUINTESSENCES., E 
Take Alcohol, wherein an aromatic Oil is diſſolved ; pour it 
n ten times its Weight of dry Loaf Sugar, reduced to a fine 
Powder : Grind them together exactly, for a long time, in a 
glab Mortar, that they may unite ; put the Mixture into a 
hina Veſſel, ſet it in a glaſs Body, on all Sides mode- 
tely warm, that thus the remaining Spirit, which moiſtens the 


„ may gently exhale, and, by means of a Still-head, be 
in Qpimeſſence : And thus the 


Form of a liquid 


_Rrr . Sugar 


Sugar will remain dry in the China Veſſel, yet impregnated 
8 e d Let it now. immediately be ut into a 
laſs Veſlel, cloſe ſtopp'd, and preſery'd,. under the Title of a 
ry Quinteſſence. By A Dram of the fineſt Wheat-flour, five 
Drams of Loaf-ſugar, and grinding them, dry in a glaſ Mor- 
tur, then adding a Dram of the liquid Quinteſſence, and pro- 
1 before, an elegant dry Quinteſſence will be obtain'd. 
By taking a Dram of the liquid Quinteſlence, and half 2 
Dram of the eſſential Extract of Saffron, and three Drams of 
fine Sugar, and as much fine Wheat-flour, and e as 
before, nearly the ſame Kind of Preparation will be obtained, 
but more compounded, t. F ke "op 
As any of theſe Kinds of Oil may be diſſolved in Alcohol, 
and ſo brought into an uniform Liquor, though conſiſting of 
various Sorts, and thus employed to the ſame Uſes, it appears, 
that theſe noble Compoſitions may be made by various Mix- 
tures, at the Diſcretion of the Artiſt. Hence there are infinite 
Ways of varying theſe Forms, each whereof may, for Excel- 
lence, vie with the reſt. el : 5 


RE MAR KRS. | 

ere We o what a Length 2 may reach, in af- 
yr Ph \ of Medicines of great Efficacy, in little Com- 
paſs : For if a Scruple of the dry Quinteflence be mixed with 
an Ounce of Spaniſh Wine, we bave, hence, a little Draught, 
containing the utmoſt Virtue that can be obtain'd from Aro- 
matics. If, therefore, a prudent Phyſician ſhall juſtly know 
the Neceſſity and Uſe of ſuch a 8 he may hence derive 
it from Chymiſtry for his Purpoſe. I heſe Preparations have 
this Conyenience, that they may long be preſerved perfect for 
Uſe, and may be ſafely and commodiouſly carried in Voyages, 
urneys, and Camps, where furniſhed Shops are not at hand. 
ere, again, we have the Bounds of chymical Perfection. 


Fl 


Brerhaave's Chymiſtry. i 

QI LANA. An Ague, the Paroxyſm of which returns 
every fiſth Day. | 

QUINTI ANTIDOTUM. The Name of an Antidote, 
deſcrib'd by Oribaſius, Colleft, Medicinal, 

QUINUA., See AMARANTHUS. 
 QUIRAPANGA. The Name of a ſmall white Bird found 
in Brafil, remarkable for nothing but the Sbrilneſs of its Voice, 
which may be heard half a League. Lemery des Drogues. 

UISQUILA, The CoTuRNnix. 

QUEQ ILIUM, A Grin of Ghermes. 

ITY. See ARBOR SAPONARIA. 
UIYA. See CapgsicumM. 

DVOCOLOS, The Name of a Stone found in Tuſcany, as 
hard as a Flint, ſomewhat- tranſparent, and, in ſome meaſure, 
reſembling Marble, In the Fire it loſes its Tranſparency, and 
becomes leſs ponderous, and white; and a ſtrong Fire readily 
converts it into Glaſs, It has no medicinal Virtues, but is uſed 
at ſome Glaſs-houſes. 25 

QUOTIDIANA FEBRIS, A Quotidian Fever. | 

Among the intermittent Fevers, . thoſe of the quartan and 
tertian Kinds happen, more. frequently than the quotidian, which 
ſcizes and terminates every Day, with a ſubſequent Intermiſſion, 
for the Space of ſome Hours. 

The Acceſſion of this Fever happens early in the Morning, 
about four or five a Clock; and is accompanied with. Cold and 
Horror, though without any Rigor. Dering the Paroxyſm, 
there, is a Cardialgia, accompanied with a Nauſea: Some are 
afflicted with Head-achs, others with Deliquiums, and moſt 
with a Vomiting, or Purging, or both: This State is ſucceeded 
by a Heat rather. low than exceſſive, whilſt the Thirſt is leſs 
intenſe than before; the Pulſe, alſo, though before irregular, 
and weak, becomes more frequent, and not-ſo hard, but con- 
ſiderably ſofter: Nor is the Urine high-colour'd, but rather 
crude, turbid, and of à Citron- colour. Many Patients, la- 
bouring under Quotidians, have an unſurmountable Propenſity 
to Sleep; at laſt, a gentle Sweat appears on the Body; and after 
ten, or, perhaps, more Hours, the Paroxyſm is removed, leaves 
the Body languid and heavy, and returns next Day at a ſtated 

our. 

This is generally the manner in which a genuine intermitting 
Quotidian : ſeizes, and proceeds; but ſuch Quotidians as do not 
preſerve this Type, but have their Acceſſion either about Noon, 
or about, the Evening, or at uncertain. Periods, are call'd ſpu- 
rious, erratic, or anomalous Qudtidians. 

This irregular Species of Quotidian is frequently obſery'd to 
be epidemical, eſpecially during a long · protracted, ircegulay, 
and inſalutary Conſtitution of the Weather. After the long- 
continued Heat in the Years 1727 and 1728, I obſerv'd, that, 


according to the Diverſity of Conſtitutions, not only Diar- 
rhoeas and Dyſenteries, but, alſo, intermittent Fevers of various 


Kinds, eſpecially Quotidians, were produced. 
But as we are treating of an intermittent Quotidian, we 


ſhall not confound it with that of the continual Kind, which, 


Cauſes, and the Met 


the Palms of the Hands, and Soles of the Feet: It 


1QUO 


alſo, has its Acceſſion early in the Morning 


| with Fit; 
but the Heat and Languor, the Quickneſs and Weizese uh 
Pulſe, the want of 17 and, ſometimes, a Sms 
Sweat, remain all the reſt of the time. If this Species of Quo- 
tidian is long protracted, it pony proves mortal; ſince the 
F. after their Strength is exhauſted, die under the cold 
Nor is a genuine intermittent Quotidian to be confounded 
with à catarrhous Quotidian ; ſince the latter, when of a benign 
Nature, ſeizes the Patient, towards the Evening, with a Kind 
of gentle Refrigeration, goes off in the Morning, and is ſuſh- 
ciently diſtinguiſhable, by the catarrhous Defluxions with which 
it is accompanied. A. catarrhous Quotidian, on the contrary, 
when of the malignant Kind, is was © om ca from the re- 
markable Loſs of Strength, and the Watching; nor does it 
totally intermit, but remit. . AO 
The genuine intermittent Quotidian, alſo, differs from other 
intermittent Feyers ; for when a {imple Tertian becomes double, 
the Paroxyſm ſeizes every Day: But the Times of Acceſſion 
do not alternately correſpond to each other ; neither are their 
s of Cure to be taken, the ſame. | 
If, from a Quartan, the Fit becomes quotidian, it is called a 
triple Quartan, and the Paroxyſm does not every Day return at 
one ſtated Hour, but, every fourth Day, has the ſame ſtated 
Period of Acceſſion : In thele, alfo, the Methods of Cure are 
different, becauſe they proceed from different Cauſes.  _ 
A genuine intermittent Quotidian, alſo, differs from a low 
Fever, becauſe the latter ſeizes after Meals, and towards the 
Evening, without Horror, but is accompanied with Heat in 


is, alſo, 


more violent in the Night, than in the Day-time; is accompa- 
nied with Sweat, and remits in the Morning, though it does 
not totally intermit. 8 

Now as the proximate Cauſe of every Fever is a Diſorder of 
the nervous Syſtem, ſo it is certain, that the formal Cauſe of a 
Quotidian conſiſts in a ſpaſmodic Agitation of the nervous Parts, 
and the Veſſels: But this preternatural febrile Commotion is 
brought on by a Matter quite foreign to the natural and mild 
Quality of the vital Humours conveyed to the Blood; though, 
at the ſame time, incapable of being mixed with it. 

For the Prime Vie, the Stomach, Duodenum, and the lar- 
geſt Part of the Fejunum, which is furniſhed with Valves, are 
the Seats in which the peccant Matter, which, in ſome of its 
Qualities, reſembles Leaven, is lodg'd ; from theſe it is con- 
vey'd through the lacteal Veſſels, to the Blood and Humours, 
whence, being carried to the delicate and ſenſible internal Parts, 
it agitates and ſtimulates them to a preternatural and extraor- 
dinary Motion : And that, during a quotidian Fever, the Prime 
Vie abound with various Kinds of peccant, corrupted, viſcid, 
acid, and bilious Juices, is certain, from ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances : For a Quotidian is generally accompanied with Eru- 
ations, a Nauſea, a Deſire of Vomiting, want of Appetite, 
a Cardialgia, and Inflation of the Thorax, an Uneaſineſs of the 
Præcordia, and Oppreſũon of the Breaſt; and, ſometimes, a 
tenſive, pungent, and biting Pain, reaching to the Back: A 
diſagreeable, fetid, and, ſometimes, a bitteriſh, or a ſomewhat 
ſweetiſh and nauſeous, and ſometimes a plainly nidorous Taſte, 
is perceiv'd in the Mouth; and, at laſt, the Fever is fr vently 
terminated by a ſpontaneous Purging ; but an artificial Cure ia 
moſt happily effected by Emetics and Purgatives, in Conjunction 
with Stomachics. _ | 

But becauſe. this Fever is often protracted for many Months, 
it is juſtly to be ſuſpected, that the Diſorder is deeply rooted in 
the Receſſes of the lower Belly; for the ſecretory Organs, 
the. Glands, and glandular Coats of the Inteſtines, being too 
much relaxed, inſtead of a ſubtil, lymphatic, and falival Juice, 
diſcharge a large Quantity of an impure and ſerous Humour. 
The other Viſcera, alſo, ſubſervient to the Depuration of the 
Blood, ſuch as the Liver, Spleen, and Pancreas, in conſequence 
of their impaired Strength, and the languid Circulation of the 
Blood through them, ſend leſs pure, lymphatic, and bilious 
Juices, into the Organs of Digeſtion: Hence the Solution of 
the Aliments, and the Elaboration of the Chyle, are diſturb'd, 


and many ſerous and corrupted Crudities generated and accu- 


mulated in the Prime /ie, which aſſuming a worſe Quality. 
by their Continuance there, and being conveyed to the Blood, 
excite the febrile Commotion, as we ave already obſerved. 
The greater Frequency of the Paroxyſms in Quotidians, than. 
in other Intermittents, is, in my Opinion, owing to a greater 
Weakneſs of the Prime Vie ; for ſuch a remarkable Weakneſs 
greatly favours. the Generation of Crudities, and is the Cauſe 


. 


why they more quickly flow, and are collected there; as, alſo, 
why they are ſooner conveyed to the Maſs of Blood, and Mem- 
branes of the ſpinal Marrow. | 


Hence it is, that all Things which tend to bring on a Flacci- 
dity of the Viſcera, or generate crude and impure Juices, lay a 
Foundation for quotidian Fevers, which are principally incident 

eee 8 


ao 

dioſe of lingaid Conſtitution, thoſe addited to Icheneß, 
Hoss who uſe crude Aliments, Ive irregularly, drink too mut 
Malt'Liquors, indulge themſelves in Grief and Care, and whoſe 
Stomachs are weakened by the Shocks of evious Difcaſes, or 
by Hzmorrhages." It is more frequent in Winter, the Autumn, 
and cloudy Weather, than at other Seaſons ; old Perſons are 
more-ſubje&t Fe 
ons ol pituitous, phlegmatic, and ſanguineous Conſtitütions, 
— chan thoſs of Fins and melancholic Habits. A Quoti- 
dian is, alſo, quickly generated, by other Tntermittenity, eſpe- 
cially when the Patient uſes improper Aliments, is freuently 


| jes of Paſſion, has the Strength of his Sto- | 
nin Uy" the Bales 'S 2 8 Chalydeates, ſuch as my te 


mach impaitr*d by ſtrong Purgatives and Emetics, uſes anodyne, 
hot, and phe ts SubRances, or, neglecting to have his Prime 
Vie cleanſed, prepoſterouſly uſes and Specifics. 

An intenſe genuine Quotidian, ariſing from a want of due 
Tone in the Viſcera, is generally long protracted, and creates 
a great deal of Trouble to the Phyſician ;- but erratic and epi- 
demical Quotidians, which depend only on a peccant State of the 
Juices, are more eaſily cured. _ ; 

Quotidians which have a total Intermiſſion of the Paroxyſm, 
are ſeſs dangerous than others; but thoſe which incline to the 
Nature of the continual Kind, and which, after the Paroxyſm, 
leave the Strength languid, the Pulſe weak and frequent, and 
the Body, as it were, diſſolved into Sweat, are protracted for 
ſome Months; theſe ſo weaken the Patient, that he is generally 
taken off by them. : 

Quotidians ſucceeding other Intermittents, eſpecially of the 

uartan Kind, are highly obſtinate, and dangerous. Thus Cei- 
2 in Lib. 3. Cap. 15. tells us, that a Quartan ſeldom proves 
mortal ; but, if it degenerates into a Quotidian, the Patient is in 
a bad Situation: For this Circumſtance indicates, that there is a 
great Diſorder of the Viſcera; and, in this Caſe, the Fever ge- 
nerally bears an Affinity to thoſe of the continual Kind. 

When, in the Beginning of the Paroxyſm, bilious and __ 
itous Vomitings and Stools are evacuated, it is a good Sign, 
unleſs the Strength is . unhappily exhauſted, by the Length 
of the Diſeaſe: A gentle Eruption of Sweat, alſo, in the De- 
cline of the Paroxyſm, and a copious A of Urine with 
a Sediment, after the Fit, diminiſh the Violence of the ſub- 
' ſequent Paroxyſms, and prognoſticate a happy Termination of 
the Fever. ; : 

On the contrary, when there is no Excretion, the Fever is 
long protracted, and the Viſcera acquire ſuch a Diſorder, as to 
bring on Cachexies, low and hectic Fevers, Conſumptions, 
and, in thoſe diſpoſed to it, a Phthiſis. | . 

The ſame Misfortunes, alſo, readily happen, when Aftrin- 

ents, and ſpecific Febrifuges, are prepoſterouſly uſed ; and if, 
by hot, ſudorific, and ſpirituous alexipharmic Efſences, the 
acrid Recrements are forced from the Prime Vie into the 
Blood, the Quotidian ſoon paſſes into a' continual Fever,accom- 
panied with a perpetual Sweat, and a Loſs of Strength _ 

In Patients who die of Quotidians, the cold Fit is highly in- 
tenſe, laſting, and accompanied with a Rigor, a Loſs of 
Strength, and a Perturbation of Mind: They generally have 
two Fits of this Kind, ſucceeded by Heat; but, under t e third 
Fit, the Pulſe is weak, and unequal, and the Cold terminates in 
a mortal Rigor. | | 

THE GENERAL METHOD or CURE, 


Since the Cauſes of an intermittent Quotidian are a Col- 
lection of ſerous and viſcid Crudities in the Prime Vie, a 
flaccid State of the Viſcera and Glands, and an obſtructed Cir- 


culation of the Blood through the Veſſels of the lower Belly; 


ſo the only Intentions of Cure muſt be, ; 
1. To prepare, and, by proper Emunctories, evacuate 
impure*and peccant Juices from the Prime Vie. 

2. To corroborate the Viſcera, whoſe Tone is impaired ; 
and, by that 'means, prevent the farther Generation of Cru- 
dities. And. | 

3. To reſtore the free Circulation of the Blood through the 
abdominal Viſcera and Inteſtines, which are the Organs deftin'd 


for the Digeſtion of the Aliments, and the Elaboration of the 


Chyle. | _ 
- Te firſt of theſe Intentions is excellently anſwered, by inci- 
ding and abſtergent Subſtances, and neutral Salts ; the moſt effi- 
cacious of which are depurated Sal Ammoniac, the digeſtive 
Salt of Sylvius prepared of the Caput Mortuum of urinous 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, vitriolated Tartar, the Arcanum du- 
plicatum, Epſom Salt, Sedlitz Salt, and antimoniated Nitre : 
Such Subſtances, alſo, anſwer this End, as abound with an acrid 
aromatic Salt; ſuch as the Roots of Cuckowpint, Calamus aro- 
maticus, white Burnet, true Coſtus, and Zedoary ; together 
with Winter's Bark, Ginger, and white Pepper ; which, when 
reduced to a Powder, and mixed with the above-mentioned 
| Salts, with the Addition of a Drop or two of ſome carmi- 
native Oil, make an excellent antifebrile Medicine. g 
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to it than others, Women more than Men, Per- phe 
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is, gently to evacuate the ol, and, at the ſame 
Fg Etroborate the Tone of: the St ach, and Inteltiaes, 
and reſt otion to a ds, the moſt ef 


J reſtore their diſtürbel Þ 
en Mn . nawrxrn * de Pl — 2 
an, and thoſe directed by myſelf; as, alſo, the Pilnle 4 
| e, the Pilulz de en Od e the Pilule Sol 
nandri, elpecially if exhibired in ConjunRion with the above - 
mentioned Salts, - _ a: 10d > reed oe Slugs 
But, for rearing. trength to the abdominal Viſcera, and to 


St 
vent ih Aﬀtux of im R of Digeſtion, 
moſt * efficacious Medicines are, bitter..Elixirs, 'mixed-with 


< temperate baliamiq Rlixir, prepa 

without Spirit of Wine, with an alcaline PR or Eſſence of 
Caſcarilla, mixed with Efſence of Ginger z or ſtomachic Elix- 
irs, ſuch as my Elixir, or that of Michaeti, with the Addition 
of a few Drops of a chalybeated Tincture, prepared of the cha- 
Iybeated Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, with rectified Spirit of 

range-peel. : ; 

By theſe, alſo, the Circulation of the Blood through the ab- 
dominal Veſſels, and the Organs of Di 
votidian is obſtinate, and ſup- 


are, medicinal Waters, eſpecially thoſe of the hot and cold 
Kinds; ſuch as the Caroline and Egran Springs, drank warm ; 
which, uſed with a proper Regimen, and an Intermixture of 
bitter, balſamic, and anticachectic Medicines, dilute the viſcid 
Sordes, evacuate them by Stool and Urine, together with the 
ſerous Recrements, remove Infarctions, and reſtore the free 
Circulation of the Blood. | 
But the particular Method of uſing theſe is to be varied, ac- 
cording to Temperaments, Ages, the Seaſons of the Year, the 
Conſtitution of the Patient, the State of the Prime Vie, the 
Sex of the Patient, and the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe ; to each of 
which Circumſtances, both the Doſe of the Medicines, and the 
manner of their Exhibition, are to be accommodated, It is, 
however, to be obſerved, in general, that, on the Hours free 
from the Paroxyſm, ſaline Powders are to be exhibited, with 
inciding Liquors ; and, on the third or fourth Day, the Body is 
to be rendered ſoluble, by proper Pills, but in ſuch a manner, as 
that their Operation may be over before the Paroxyſm begins; and 


the Sweat, about to make an Eruption in the Decline of the 


Paroxyſm, is to be promoted, by Reſt, and drinking warm Li- 
quors ; after which, we are to ſubjoin corroborative, bitter, cha- 
lybeate, and antifebrile Medicines, 


PrAcTICAL CAvuTIoONs, AND OnsERvVATIONS., 


Quotidian intermittent Fevers are to be treated with great 
Circumſpection, leſt ſhould degenerate into other chro- 
nical and dangerous Diſeaſes. The Patient is, in a particular 
manner, to abſtain from aſtringent and paregoric Medicines, 
large Quantities of precipitating earthy Subſtances, and all 
draſtic, purgative, ſudorific, and emetic Medicines, 

It, alſo, contribufes greatly not only to promote the Cure, 
but, alſo, to prevent the Return of a quotidian Fever, to avoid 
all Commotions of Mind, eſpecially Sorrow, and long · protracted 
Anxiety; and to guard againſt inſalutary Aliments, the Uſe of 
Wine, and Refrigeration, eſpecially of the Abdomen. 

As Nature often happily terminates Quotidians by a critical 
Flux, ſo her Indications are to be followed ; and the Phyſician 


is to act in Concert with her ſalutary Efforts: For which Rea- 


ſon, the Patient is not to be reduced to a ſudorific Regimen, 
nor are Sweats to be foxced by Medicines : But we ought, ra- 
ther, to endeavour, Tat the peccant Matter, and the Primæ 
Vie, ſhould be prepared and diſpoſed for a Flux; which End is 
excellently obtained, when, a few Hours before the Paroxyſm, 
a gentle Laxative, ſuch as the Pulvis Cornachini, or the Pilulz 
1 is exhibited with ſome of the above - mention'd Salts, 
cauſe ers are accompanied with a Vomiting, which 
proves beneficial to the Patient, this ſhould be promoted by 
roper Doſes of well-choſen Medicines, exhibited ſeaſonably, 
ence it is ſometimes abſolutely proper, by means of Emetics, 
to excite a Vomiting before the Paroxyſm. I remember, in 
legitimate Quotidians, which uſed to have their Acceſſion about 
Five in the Morning, I have often, towards the Evening before 
the Crudities were conveyed from the Organs of Digeſtion to 
the Blood, exhibited a gentle Vomit, conſiſting of fifteen Grains 
of Ipecacuanha, and half that Quantity of the Pulvis Corna- 
chim: By this means, a Vomiting was happily excited, and 
ſometimes a Purging, and the Fever, becoming conſiderably 
milder, was afterwards eaſily removed, by other Medicines, 

If a Quotidian laſts for a Month, or longer, and ſeems, as it 
were, to degenerate into a flow Fever, we may commodiouſly 
exhibit one Grain of emetic Tartar, diſſolyed in ſome proper 
Liquor ; by which means, I have known an incredible Quan- 
ey ne ſtagnant bilious Juices thrown up, and the Patient greatly 
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ion, is excellently 
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Quotidians are accompanied with a Loathing of Nod, 
u preſſory Pain, or Inflation of the Stomach, we are to apply to 
the epigaſtric Region ſmall Bags, either dry, or boiled in Wine, 
conſiſting of the Herbs Mint, Wormwood, and Roſemary ; 
the Flowers of Spike and Roman 7 1 mae Cloves, and 


Nut : Theſe Bags, when applied after the Paroxy ſm, are 


When 


idians of the legitimate Kind, we are to deal yery 
cautiouſly with Febrifuges; but, in epidemic and erratic * 
tidians, beſides the above-mentioned Medicines, we may, alſo, 
ſafely exhibit antifebrile Specifics,- and that Electuary, the Baſis 
of which is Peruvian Bark, and that of Caſcarilla; ſince, by 
this means, a Solubility of the Body, and copious Stools, have 


| 
In 


been ured, without any Uneaſineſs to the Patient : Bac,.in 
zotidian Fevers, the Bark of Caſcarilla is juſtly preferable to 


e Peruvian Bark, becauſe. the former is more carrobgrative, 


| VeneſeQlion is rarely proper in Quotidians which are already 
accompanied with a Weakneſs, eſpecially of the Stomach, and 
Fon ly complicated with ſomething of a cacheQic Nature: 

ut if there is a conſiderable Plethora, eſpecially ariſing from a 
Suppreſſion of the Menſes, or Hemorrhoids, and if the Urine 
is tinged, or the Patient accuſtomed to drink Wine, a Vein is 
ta be ed in the very Beginning of the Diſorder, leſt the Fever 
ſhould be increaſed, and, according to the Obſervation of Phy- 


' ficians, flow, hectic, and apoſtematous Fevers brought on. 


For the Signification- of this Letter in che Chy- 
mical „ ſee ArynantTun CuyMiCUn. 
j 1 Take. * N 
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RABIEL, or ROHEL. 
RABIES. See HYDaornoBa. . 
— 2 Os n 5 
N EMUS. - A Bunch + hp 
of any other Fruit which Gow is ek bw 
RACHAMMELCA. A new Term coined Doleus 
from the Hebrew Word HN Rechem, ſignifying the Cirrus, 
and D Melech, a King. By this Word he intended to ex- 
Lens > anche Su oh rn we rinciple, or the Plaſtic Spirit of 
RACHI, or RACHO. M „  Rulandus, * © 


_ RACHITAX, or RACHLEL 
the Back. Blancard, © 


3 » 
** 


RACHITIS. : ot: be 
This Diſorder, known by the Name of Rickets, is 
a kind of partial Tabes, and conſiſts in an 


pgs, — 
by which ſome Parts are deprived of their due riſhment, 
and waſte away, whilſt others receiving more than enough, 
are preternaturally increaſed with an Incurvation of the Bones 
and Spine of the * 

- This is a new Species of Diſorder; ſor it only made its firſt 
Appearance in England about the Middle of the Seventeenth 
Century; and was afterwards ſpread all the Northern 
Parts of Europe. It principally diſcovers itſelf by theſe Signs: 
The Diſorder appearing about the ninth Month of the Child's 
Age, or later, the Proportion of various Parts of the Body 


gradually becomes irregular ; the Skin lax, the Abdomen large, 


and, as it were, turgid with Flatulences. The Muſcles are 
conſumed by an A , whilſt the Joints of the Arms, Hands, 
Knees and Feet, become protuberant. The Bones are alſo 
render d incapable of ſuſtaining the , and the Spine of the 
Back is f enervated. Hence the Patient is hardly able to 
walk, and often intirely incapable of moving. Then the ju- 
lar and carotid Arteries become tumid, the — and 
tly nodding, in conſequence of the weak flaccid 
State of the Neck. The Genius is for the moſt part more acute 
than is uſual at that Age. The Cheſt is narrow, and, as it 
were, compreſſed on the Sides; the Sternum accuminated, 
and the Extremities of the Ribs full of Knots. As the Diſorder 
increaſes, it is accompanied with a flow Fever, a Cough, a 
Difficulty of Breathing, and other Symptoms which gene 
continue till the Patient dies. But tis carefully to be 
that there are certain and Periods of Duration in the 
Rickets, which don't produce the ſifine 8 in all Pati- 
ents; but in ſome, thoſe of a violent, and in others, thoſe of 
a mild Kind. 

In diſſecting thoſe who die of the Rickets, ſometimes one, 

and ſometimes another of the Viſcera is found corrupted ; for 
in ſome, the Liver is preternaturall e, ſcirrhous, and ad- 
hering to the Diaphragm, whilſt abs eſentery and Pancreas 
are obſtructed, and full of indurated Glands. In others, the 
Lungs adhere either to the Pleura or Back, and are either livid 
or full of Vomicas. In others, the' Pericardium is full of 
Water. Moſt Authors, among whom are the celebrated 
Glifſon, Bonetus, and Heifter, unanimouſly agree, that in Pa- 
tients who die of the Rickets, this Beginning of the Spinal 
Marrow is preternaturally hard and obſtructed ; the Space be- 
tween the Dura and the Pia Mater full of Water ; the Brain 
_ exceſſively large, and the carotid and jugular Veins ſmaller 
than their correſpondent Arteries, . 
- Induced by Experience and the Authority of theſe Authors, 
we ſhall, as the Cauſe of the Rickets, aſſign the intercepted 
Ingreſs of the nervous Fluid into the ſpinal Marrow, either in 
conſequence of its Obſtruction or . Hence the 
Nutrition of thoſe Parts which receive Nerves from the ſpinal 
Marrow, ſuch as the Arms and Legs, muſt neceſſarily be de- 
ſtroyed; whit, on the contrary, thoſe are preternaturally 
nouriſhed, whoſe Veſſels are pervious, and receive too large a 
CE Juice; as is obſervable in the Heads of 
rickety Patients, which, in conſequence of the intercepted In- 
flux of the nutritive Lymph into the ſpinal Marrow, receive 
too much Nouriſhment ; which not only renders v1" omar 
naturally large, but alſo their Faces ruddy and w red. 
Nor is the Brightneſs of their Genius to be otherwiſe accounted 
for, than from the Soundneſs 'of the Brain and Cerebellum, 
which duly diſcharge their reſpective Offices. For which rea- 
Ton, the Parts to which Nerves are diſtributed from the Brain, 
are generally ia a good Condition. | 
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Berries; or 
2 9 o 


he Muſcles belonging to 


z and dam: 


this Flaccidity — 


ö Parts, 3 Body, re- 
too far from each other, and are too m | to be 
again reſtored to their natural Situation. 42 
Pak OR IT the Rickets 
are depoſited on the { Marrow); and, 


obſtrufting its Pores, bi the due Inſlux of the ſubtile ner- 
vous Fluid into it ; ſo that it cannot be farther diſtributed 


ious Quantity of Exhalations, and the Particles 
from 8 a 


Coal, is found very fit, not 
only for producing, but alſo for f the Rickets, Nor is it 
ſurpriſing why, from the ſame this Diſorder is moſt fre- 
2 ar = marſhy Places, as alſo in the Spring and 

utumn : And why in Towns ſituated by large Rivers, incom- 
moded with a A » Clouded with ſaline efluvia, of 
; h ſoſſile Coal, ſo many Children are 

to the Rickets. 


or ſhall I heſitate to affirm, that the tion of the Hu- 
in ＋ Marrow, is greatly promoted by the fooliſh 
urſes, who, for whole Days, Children in 
wrapt up in a Cloak; and not only, for a long 
Spine 'of the Back in an incurvated Poſtyre, 
Legs unequally. Hence crooked Backs and 
produced, but a favourable Foundation 
The like alſo ns, when Infants, 
a Blow or Fall, have the Spine of their Back diſtorted ; for whi 
reaſon gibbous Children eaſily become ſubject to theRickers, 
Nor is it to be doubted, that previous Diſeaſes diſpoſe not 
— a Conſumption, but alſo to the Ricketsr, But among 


Nor is it to be cured with leſs Difficulty, when 
in the firſt Month after the Birth of 


by a „an Aſth 
— , . 4-9: — 
tertained, But the Riclets which ariſe from a Fault 


— 
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tention of Cure is to reſolre the Viſcidiy of the Juices, e- 
a free: Circu- -, 


ing of a few Grains of the Root of J 


mours, and an Open 
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The Cur, 


When viſcid, tough and pituitous Humours depo 
8 25 the Cauſe of the Riclets, the firſt In- 


move Obſtructions, and by that means 0 
lation of the Humours through all the Body. For this pur- 

, in order to remove the Fountain of the Diſorder lodged 
in the Primz Viz, we are, above all things, to uſe 


admits, the Uſe of mild Emetics, conſiſt- 
exhibited with 
Sugar and Cinamon- Water, prepared without Wine, or re- 
duced to the Form of an Electuary, with ſome proper Syrup; 
for by theſe means the viſcid Sordes, collected in the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, are not only excellently eliminated, but alſo by 


tution of the Chi 


the Stimulus of ſuch Medicines, a due Reſolution of the Hu- 
ing of the obſtructed Veſſels, are ſucceſſ - 


fully obtained: Only ſuch ſtimulating Medicines are not to be 
exhibited to Patients whoſe Strength is exhauſted, who labour 
under any Diſorder of the Meſentery, or a violent Obſtruction 
of the Viſcera; ſince, in ſuch Caſes, it is more expedient to 
exhibit Medicines of the deobſtruent kind. N 

To the Medicines already recommended, we may alſo, now 
and then, add thoſe of a gently reſolvent kind, as Diaphore- 
tics generally are; ſuch. as the. Tincture of Tartar, the acrid 
ure of Antimony, and Preparations of Cinnabar ; which 
in the Rictets are preferable to Mercurials, and highly benefi- 
cial in eliminating the ſerous Impurities, partly by Ferſpiration, 
and partly by Urine ;. eſpecially if they are exhibited in ſuch In- 
fuſions as dilute and purify the Blood, 


But in particular, for removing the Obſtruction of the ſpi- | 


nal Marrow, and reſtoring the Influx of the nervous Fluid in- 
to it, various Authors recommend Frictions of the Spine of 
the Back, Arms and Legs, with warm Linen-Cloths ; as alſo 
Fumigations of Frankincenſe, Amber, Maſtich, and Olibanum. 
But I can, from Experience, recommend as the moſt effec- 
tual Remedy, Baths of ſweet Water, boiled with Nervous 
Herbs, ſuch as Marjoram,avander, Mother of Thyme, Roſe- 
mary, Chamomile and Baum. In ſuch Baths, the Patient is 
to be frequently immerſed, and have the Spine of the Back and 


| Joints rubbed and anointed with the following Nervous Oint- 


ment. 


| | 7 T3 
Take of human Fat, and expreſſed Oil of Nutmegs, each 
half an Ounce ; of Peruvian Balſam one Dram; and of 


the Oils of Rue, Lavander and Cloves, each thirty 


Dr Ops. 


By theſe means I have often ſeen many Patients afflicted with 
the Rickets, not only ſurpriſingly relieved, but alſo totally re- 
covered, 

But theſe Meaſures are carefully to be accompanied with a 

roper Regimen; for the Patient is by no means to uſe flatu- 
— viſcid Aliments, or ſuch as are of difficult Digeſtion : 
But he may frequently uſe weak Broths, prepared of Fowls or 
Veal, with the aperient Roots of Aſparagus, Fennel, Succory, 
Smallage, Celeri, Parſley, and River-Crabs bruiſed. Then, 
in order to corroborate his Stomach, temperate ſtomatic Elix- 
irs, ſuch as the Viſceral Elixir, are to be mixed with his Ali- 
ments. His Drink is to be thin, and during the Time he is 
ſuckled, the Milk ſhould be good and ſufficiently thin ; add- 
ing, at the ſame time, proper Exerciſe ſuited to his Age ; ſuch 
as Geſtation, that his languid Body may be only gently exer- 
ciſed. If he is coſtive, his Body is to be render'd ſoluble by a 
Laxative, or a Glyſter. If the Diſorder is either brought on, 
or ſupported by a bad State of Health in the Nurſe, the fame 
Medicines are to be exhibited in larger Doſes to her. 

For an Incurvation of the Spine, and Members variouſly 
diſtorted, we muſt alſo recommend Swathing, and the Uſe of 
proper Stays, provided due Care is taken to do no Injury by 
them 3. ſince often, by theſe means, the Infant is thrown into 
another more dan Diſorder, Frederic Hoffman. 
Children are never born with the Rickets ; for this Diſorder 
is rarely incident to them before they are nine Months old, 
an y ever ſcizes them after they are two Years of Age, 
but frequently happens in the intermediate Space between theſe 
two Periods. 

This Diſeaſe is moſt incident and fatal to Children whoſe 
Parents are of a lax and weak Conſtitution 3 who are addicted 
to Idleneſs and Effeminacy ; who live luxuriouſly, or uſe pin- 
guious Aliments, Diſhes prepared with Sugar, a ſmall Quan- 


| uty of Bread, ſweet Wines, and large Quantities of warm 
Water; who are exhauſted by chronical Diſorders, Venery, 
Age, a Tabes, eſpecially of the Venereal Kind, and repeated 
+, Gonorrheas ; tar ſuch Perſons propagate a weak and languid 


Offspring. 


When the Nurſe labours under "ht Misfortunes, the Rickets 


* — 


are more quickly brought on, and increaſed in the Child. 


cotton. 


gene 
' Laxatives ; not neglecting, if it i nceeſſary, and the Conſti- 


Time. 


RAC. 


Eſpecially if the Diſorder is treated with a gold and moiſt 
Regimen, and the Infant fed with aqueous and mucous Sub- 
. crude Summer -Fruits, Fiſh, ſarinacious unleavened 

read ; if the Infant has long laboured under an autumnal 
intermittent Fever, a chronical or acute Diſorder. ; if he has 
had the Itch, an Herpes, or Vicers, ſuppreſſed, or ill-curel; 
if he is enetvated by Baths, Fomentations, Liniments, Oint- 
ments, or moult Vapours; if he remains conſtantly without 


Motion in a perforated Chair, with the inferior Parts of hi 


Bod ed. a . 

This Diſorder, when beginning, is known in thoſe who 
cannot walk, firſt, from the Age; ſecondly, from the pre- 
ceding Cauſes ; thirdly, from the Brothers or Siſters of the 


Infant being ſeized with the like Diſorders. Fou 


* from 
a flaccid Swelling of the Head and Face. Fiſthly, from the 
lax State of the Skin. Sixthly, from the, Swelling of the Ab- 
domen | Seventhly, from the Leanneſs of the other Parts, 
eſpecially of the Muſcles. Eightly, from the Protuberance of 
the Epiphyles at the Joints of the Radius, Ulna, Humerus, 
Knee, Tibia and Fibula. Ninthly, from the Largeneſs of the 
Jugular Arteries and Veins, whilft the others decreaſe.  / 7 
Bur in Children who have begun to walk, the approaching 
Rickets are known, firſt, from the before-enumerated Signs; 
ſecondly, from a flow infirm Manner of Walking, a falli 
forwards, and an Inſtability which terminates in a — 
Deſire of Sitting, which ſoon degenerates into a State of con- 
ſtant Decubiture, and at laſt an Inability. of moving any of 
the Joints ;, the Neck in the mean tune becoming flexile, and 
the Head nodding : And, thirdly, from the preternatural Ripe- 
neſs and Force of the Genius; the genuine Exerciſe of the 
Senſes, the Appetite and Digeſtion remaining almoſt ſound and 


1 ns | 
When the Rickets are of a longer Standing, the Patient's - 
Head is preternaturally large, and its Sutures gaping ; the Tho- 
rax at the Sides is comp to the Sternum, which riſes in a 
kind of ſharp Arch ; the Extremities of the Ribs are full of 
Knots ; the Abdomen protuberant, and the Teeth carious and 


black ; which Symptons gradually increaſing, frequently thro? 


the whole of the Patient's Life, produce the like terrible Diſ- 
orders, eſpecially a Spina Ventoſa, and a Caries of the Bones. 
During the whole Courſe of the Rickets, a flow Fever preys 
upon the Body, till the Patient dies; and then in the Carcaſe 
the Fibres, Membranes, Veſſels and Viſcera are found ſoft. 
and flaccid, while the Humours are colliquated and mucous. 
Hence the immediate Cauſe of the Rickets is, a languid, 
mucous Cold and vapid Cacochymy, perhaps complicated with 
a latent Venereal Taint, and accompanied with a lax and flac - 
cid State of the ſolid Parts. N | 
The Cure of the Rickets is moſt effectually produced by 
light, eaſily-digeſted, dry, lean Aliments, ſeaſon'd with mild 
Aromatics, and frequently exhibited, tho' in a ſmall Quan- 
tity ; by drinking a ſmall Quantity of generous Liquors, eſpe- 
cially of Ale, tho' not old, but long boil'd and thick; by a 
dry and ſomewhat hot Air; by wearing very dry, and warm 
Clothes, eſpecially ſuch as are made of Wool ; by lying upon 
Couches prepared of aromatic, corroborating, and drying. 
Herbs, laid upon Boards, in the upper Rooms of the Houſe ; 
by Geſtation, Concuſſion, Ofcillation, Riding in a Chariot 
in rough Roads ; by much dry and warm Friction, eſpecially 
of the Abdomen and Spine, performed with Clothes, impreg- 
nated with the Smoke of Aromatic Subſtances; ſometimes by 
the. repeated Application of Cantharides, by gentle Emetics, 
frequently tho* prudently repeated; by Purgatives, and then 
by corroborating Medicines, exhibited for ſome Days ſucceſ- 
lively ; and laflly, by the long-continued Uſe of corrobo- 
rating, drying, antiſcorbygic edicines, and ſuch as rouſe 
the Spirits. Hence we underſtand the Uſes of Immerſion in 
cold Water, for the Cure of this Diſorder, which, however, 
is not to be put into Practice, till the Viſcera of the Abdomen 
are, in ſome meaſure, eaſed of the Load of Humours which op- 
preſs them, Hence, alſo, the proper Uſe of Liniments may bg 
underſtood, which ought to be of the nervous Kind, and ap- 
plied to the Abdomen, and Spine of the Back; but not to the 
prominent Parts of the affected Bones. : 
The beſt Aliments for Children labouring under the Rickets 
are: a . 
I. Well fermented Bread and Biſcuit, mixed with a ſmall 
Quantity of Saffron, Nutmeg, Cardammons, Cinnamon, Seeds 
of Celeri; and other grateful and corroborating Aromatics. 
2. Lean Pigeons, Fowls, Rabbits, Mutton, Kid and Veal, 
gently roaſted, cut ſmall and mixed with Biſcuit, Salt, and a 
little Parſley, Thyme, and Nutmeg. - we tor or; 
3. Millet and Barley, boil'd with Water and Raiſins ; and 
then ſeaſoned with a little Wine and mild Aromatics. | 
The moſt proper Drinks for Perſons laboviing under the 
Richets Are, „ 72 n 5 . 
Ripe, red and aſtringent French Wines, an Ounce of which 
is to be exhibited three or four Times a Pax 2h 
Half an Ounce of Hippocratic Wine, exhibited at the ſame 


Brune 
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| Brunfwick Mum, Britiſh Ale, and that Species of Dutch Ale, 
which is ſold at twelve Florins. 
With theſe Malt Liquors, in the Summer Time, may be 
mixed an equal Quantit 
but rather of the Spaw 


Take of the following 1 recent *. dried i in a | Shade, VIZ. 


of the Male Fern, thiee Pounds; of Marjoram, — Stylo 


and Mint, each two Handfuls: And of the followi 
cent Flowers, alſo, dried in a Shade, viz. of Melilot, 
Trefoil, Elder; and Roſes, each two Ounces. Reduce 
to a ſine Powder. Mix with double the Quantity of 
Barley-Chaff; and put all into Bags for Couches, on 
which the Patients are to lie 4 theſe are to be carefully 
preſerved from Moiſture, and ircquently dried. 


Take of Benzoin, Maſtick, Olibanum, Amber * Frank- 
incenſe, each one Ounce'z reduce to a Powder; of 


which throw a little upon live Coals, and the Steam 


ariſing from it is to be received in Clothes, for rubbing 
the Parts, 


Take of the 8 3 of white 
French Wine, one Ounce ; and of Su 
| infuſe for a whole Night; and when depurated; exhibit 
in the Morning. ee * 


for five Times. 


| Takeof the beſt Rhubarb; half as Ounce | of Citrine My- 
| -- robalans, © without the Kernels, three Drams; and of 
. - the Troches of Agarie, two Scruples. Infuſe in four 
Pints of cold ſtrong Beer, for twenty-four Hours ; and 
let the Patient uſe this for common Drink for a Month: 
But if it ſhould prove too purgative, it may be diluted 
with ro or, if necetlaryy 2 greater WINE of 
other Ale. 


The corroborative, d ing, Ang and * Herbs 

oper for curing the Rickets, are, Agrimony, Betony, the 
Bark of Caper Roots, 8 . Dookie, Sanicle, 
Endive, e Fern, Liver-wort, Harts Tongue, Baum, 


Myrobalans, Ofmund Royal, Polypody of the Oak, 'the Leaves 
and Acorns of the Oak, Rhubarb, the Leaves and-Root of 
the Bramble, white Maiden Hair, Seablous, the Bark, Flowers 
and Leaves of the Tamariſk, Trichomanes, and Male 
Speedwell. 

Of theſe medicated Ales, Wines, and Infubtons; may be 
prepared and exhibited with great Succeſs ; as ao Conne, 
and other Things of a like Nature, thus : 


Take of Agrimony, Spleen-work, Fern-Root; HartsT &, 
the 2 Pal y, and white Maiden Hair, cach 
two Ounces. ving cut theſe ſmall, mixed them, and 
put them in a Linnen Cloth, infuſe them in twelve Flew 
of cold Ale, to be uſed for common Drink. 


Ou 
Take of the Leaves and Flowers of Betony, three Ounces; 
of the Barks of the Roots of Capers, Tamariſks, and 
wild Bramble, and of Trichomanes, each two Ounces; ; 
and of Filings of Steel, half an Ounce. Infuſe in eight 
Pints of cold White Wine, of which one N is to be 
exhibited thrice a Day. ' 


Take of Boyle's Ens V-neris, two Grains; which are to be 
exhibited every Evening in Canary Wine for three Weeks. 


Take of the Filings of Steel, one Ounce ; of the ſtrong- 
eft diftill'd Vinegar, ten Ounces; and of Sugar, three 
Ounces. Boil all together ently for twenty-ſix Hours 
in a tall Phial ; and let the Liquor, when filtrated, be 
kept in a cloſe Veſſel. Six Drops of it are to be exhibited 
every rag and Evening in alittle Spaniſh Wine. 

 Beerhaav. Aph. & Mat. Med. 


RACRI, RAAN, or + RANAC. Sal Ammoniac. Rulandus. 
RADLEUS, or RADIALIS. Winſlow takes Notice of 
three Muſcles under this Name; the firſt is the Radialis In- 
ternus, otherwiſe called Flexor Corpi Radialis, SeeFLexoR. 
The ſecond is the Ulnaris Externus, or Extenſor Carpi Ra- 
dialis. This Muſcle #inflew divides into two. 
jects, ſays he, we. find theſe two Muſcles entirely diſti 
one End to the other, and they may be named Ms Bu- 
ternus primus & Radialis Externus ſecundus, regard bein 
to the Inſertion of their * 2289 the two ay 
Portions adhere cloſely to make but one 
Body, but the Tendons are — tine and 6 
__  T he firſt is inſerted above, in the Chriſta of the external 
© Condyle of the Os Humeri, below the Inſertion of the Supi- 
nator Longus. The ſecond is inſerted in the ſame Condyle, 
I 


; of molated Chalbete Water, Out 


two Drams; 


man 3 6 


below the Inſertion of the firſt ; and in the arti · 
— ment. — — deen 
having reached Middle of 
La each of them terminates in a 


with the Radialis — 
of the Hand directly toward the 
of the Radius. 

Wich de Ulnaris Externus it inverts the Hand, turning 
cet the Convex Side of the Meta toward the lower Extree 
mity of the Bones of the, Fore-arm. It likewiſe moves the 
ſecond Row of the C on the firſt, and thereby * 
the tranſverſe Fold on the Convex Side of * 

Motion alſo encreaſes the „which the Back of the 121 
naturally makes with the de of the Fore-arm; and there 
— accordin _y_ the common Language, — — 
rly term'd a Flexion outward, than an Extenſion. * 
is Muſcle acting alone, draws obli „and toward the | 
23 Angle of the Radius, that orion of the Hand, 
which anſwers to the firſt M BIO "wt e op. 
dex ; but not without ſome Difficulty. 

Each of the two Radiales Externi may act ſeparately, 
conſequently, have diſtin& Uſes ; ſince their Tendons — 
paſſed the Annular Ligament, are inſerted at ſome Diſtance 
from each other ; and dietedy ori of them ſeems to be fitted 
— — with the Radialis Internus, the other with the 

naris Externus; and both ſerve con to the 
Hand in its true 2 * Ig I. 

RADIATED FLOWERS. See os RADrIAT Us, under 
1 — 155 Radical, This, Humor, 

A when join'd with 
ſeems to impl much the ſame us innate. 

RADICISECA. A Servant of the ancient Phyſicians, em- 
ploy'd in gathering, and cutting Roots and Herbs, and pro- 
paring them for Medicinal Uſes. 

RADICULA. A Name for the Rephanus, According to 
Blancard, the Romans call'd the Lychnis, Sylveſtris, que e 
naria, vulgo by this Name. 

RADIUS, in Anatomy, is the Name of a Bone in the 
Ne ID 4 = 7 

A, in the the Dra- 
1 his £xege/is 


RADIX BEZOA 

ZOARDICA, a Name for the ConTRas 
2 
RADIX CARLO SAN CTO. 

This Root is found in — 
vince of Anerica. Its Bark is eaſily ated from it, is of 
an aromatic Smell, and of a bitter and acrid Taſte. 
The Root itſelf conſiſts of very ſlender Fibrils, which are 
eaſily ſeparated from each other. The Bark is accounted ſu- 
dorific, and corroborates the Stomach and Gums. If chew'd 
it procures an agreeable Breath. It is good for Scurvies, Ca- 

Deliveries, and removing Her- 


tarrhs, Epilepſies, haſteni 
nias, and the Small Pox, if taken either in Powder or in the 
Form of a Decoction. The Spaniards have called it by the 
— te devs, on account of its uncommon Virtues. 
5 
N CAVA. A Name for the Moſchatellina Foliis Fu- 
marie bulboſæ; de qua Cordus. 
RADIX CHINA. See Cu A. 
F.-— DULCIS. A Name for the Glycyrrbiza, capite 
echinato 
DO IDEA. A Name for the Ruſtus ; Angu/tifolius ; 
"RAD © RINZANGO. due, Bogens, Supp 
A ZA ive Bengalenſis. em. 396. 
This came in Uſe but very lately, 7 ti of 
it in any Pharmacopcea, or 9 of Plants. As to its 
Virtues, it is — 22 by Dr. Tancred Robinſon, as a 
* potent Cep 
PE SIN $IMLAROUBA, Offic. Sims Ruba, Geoff. Tr. 
e's Med. 9 | 
is the Root of a V India Plant, which the 
Cayan Wood, remarkable for being very light. The oor 
and Bark are ſaid to be excellent Aſtringents _— 
Sorts of Looſeneſſes, and eſpecially in Dyſenteries. 
of the Root is an Ounce cut in ſmall Pieces; and of - 
Bark two Ounces ; boil'd in three Pints of Water to a Pint. 
This Decoction the Patient uſes for his 8 — till 
he is cured. Geoffrey. 
RADIX URSINA. A Name for the Mun. 
The five Opening Roots are, thoſe 'of Apium, 


* . 


om Fennel, Parſley, and Butchers Broom : Theſe are 
Authors called the greater Opening Roots, to 


from the leſſer which dee Gols of Coper e Ber 
Graſs, Reſt Harrow; and Madder. ; 


RADIX SAN CTA HELENX. Seu. Americans. 


Hernand. 


This „% ad Bind Ol of Bu: black without, 
white within, and of an aromatic I aſte, almloſt like that of 
Galangals. It is brought dry from the Port of St. Helena, 

; an 
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in the Province of Flrids in America, where it grows. 


This 
Root is good againſt [Pains of the Stomach, and is of an high- 
aperient Nature. It is recommended againſt the Nephritic, 


. Colic, and a Difficulty of diſcharging the Urine. It is, by 
ſome, bruiſed and applied to weak Parts, in order to ſtrengthen 
them. Lemery Traiti dis Drogues. 25 7 

:RADULA. A Raſpatory. 

RAIA.  Offic, Salv. de ay 
Mer. Pin. 185, Bellon, de Aquat. 80. Raia Clauata, Al- 
drov. de Piſc. 450. Rondel. de Piſc; I. 35 3: Geſn. deAquat. 
795. Charlt. Piſc. 11, Raii Ichth, 74. Ejuſd, Synop. Piſc. 
20. THE THORNBACK. 

This is a Sea-Fiſh, of. which the Fleſb, Liver, and Gall, 


are uſed in Medicine: The Fleſh is analeptic, and is faid to 


increaſe Venereal Vigour. The Gall is recommended agai 
Dimneſs of Sight, and Exulcerations of the Eye ; 
Remedy for the Itch, 
- Pliny recommends 
Ear, Lib. 32. Cap. 7. See BATS. 


- The. Thornback is a $ea-Fiſh well known, of which there 
are ſeveral Species. Some have their Backs almoſt all over di- 


verſified with white Points like Stars; others have none but 
on the Tail; another Kind taken at Marſeilles is greatly 


eſteemed, / | | | 
This Fiſh is of a blackiſh Colour, multiplies faſt, feeds 
upon ſmall Fiſhes, and lives in muddy Places near the Shore. 
lt affords nouriſhing, ſolid and durable Food ; becauſe the 
viſcous Juices it contairs' adhere to the Veſicles of the Fibres, 
and make it hard of Digeſtion. It is ſubjeR to cauſe Wind, 
and produce heavy and groſs Humours,. eſpecially if eaten be- 
on it p kept ſome Time, It contains much Oil and volatile 
alt, It 
People, who have good Stomachs. In ſome. Places it is dried 
and will keep long, but it does not thus yield good Food, 
Lemery of Foods. | 
. RAIZ-D'EMPOSE. A Name for the Methonica Mala- 
barorum, | | 
RALLUS. The Name of a River-Fowl, a Sort of Moor- 
Hen, frequent in /taly, and other Places. The Fat is eſteem'd 
reſolutive, emollient, and Anodyne.. Lemery des Drogues. . 
RAMAG. Aſhes. Rulandus. 
RAMALIS VENA. The Vena Portæ. Theophilus de ex- 
acta Retrimentorum Veſice Cognitione. C. 2. | 
RAMED. Rhubarb. Nulandus. 8 
RAMENA-POU-MARAM. The Name of a very fargo 
and tall Tree, which s in Malabar ; to which I no 
Medicinal Virtues aſl . | 


RAMEN TUM. AStrigment, or ſmall Corpuſcle, abraded 


ſcrap'd from any Body. | | 
RAMExX. The ſame as HE RNIA. | 

. RAMIGRI. Colophony. Rulandus, | 

' RAMUS. The Branch of a Tree; or Ramification of a 
Veſſel in the Body. | | 

RANA, Offic, Mer. Pin. 169. Bellon. de Aquat. 54. 
Schonef, Ichth. 59. Rondel. de Aquat. 2. 218. Charlt. Exer. 
27. Aldrov. de Quad, Ovip. 89. Rana Aguatica Schrod. 5. 
331. Jonſ. de Quad. 130. Schw. Rept. 155. Raii ny 
A. 247. Rana aquatica & innoxia, Geſn. de ad. Ovip. 4 
THE COMMON FROG. 

Frogs are of different Sizes and Colours, according to the 
Places where they are bred. Sea-Frogs are monſtrous, and 
not uſed for Food, Land-Frogs, called in Latin Rane Syl- 
veſtres, nearly reſemble Water-frogs, only they are ſmaller, 
and not eat; but Water-frogs are mu . 

The Water-Frog is an amphibious Animal ; but keeps moſt 
in the Water, as in Rivers, Marſhes, Ponds and Fountains. 
It feeds upon Flies, Worms, Leaches, Snails, Inſects, and 
Herbs which grow in the Water; ſometimes alſo they de- 
vour their own Species, for ſmall Frogs are often found in 
the Mouths and Bellies of large ones. They ſwim fait, and 
inſtead of walking, leap along. 

In ſome Places they are much uſed for Food ; tho' Galen 
ſo little them, that he does not once mention them. 
Thoſe bred in Ponds and Marſhes are not ſo wholeſome as thoſe 
bred in Rivers, which abound with Phlegm, volatile Salt, and 
oily and balſamic Principles, which are proper for allaying 
ſharp Humours of the Breaſt, are a little nouriſhing, and of 
an opening. and diſſolving Nature. From their Viſcoſity, 
however, they are hard of Digeſtion, and breed groſs Hu- 
mours; and ſome Authors aſſure us, that the two fre- 
nl os of them makes People look ſickly, and cauſes a 
Fever. | 
They agree at all Times with thoſe who are of young and 
ou —. N 17 Sms, and are accu- 
ſtomed to Exerciſe ; but old and phlegmatic Perſons t to 
abſtain from them, or uſe them moderately. _ 


— © q \ 1 4 — — * - = = 
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149- Schone Ichth. 57. 


- 
" . 


the Gall for Diſorders of the internal 


agrees at all Times with young, bilious and ſanguine Lemery 


Their Spawn is much uſed in Phyſic, — and moiſten- fobs; ceruleo flore. 
rice 23> dF # ad | 


RAN 


ing, and proper for. ſharp Humours: The Water di- 
illed from it has the fame Virtues. This n is a viſcous - 
Matter, tranſparent, cold, glewy, and 


of - ſmall Eggs. 
A > = FR. | | 
— Plaiſter of Frog- Spawn. 

Take of: Frogs-Spame, Ol 'of Frog-Spiren, and Comb 
reduced es os Powder, each two Pounds ; of white 
Vitriol and crude Alum, each an Ounce and an half; 

| boil all to the Conſiſtence of a Plaiſter: Then 
add of white Wax three Ounces; of Maſtich and Frank- 
incenſe, each half an Ounce; and of Camphire three 
Drams. Make into a Plaiſter. 1333 


The Frogs - Spawn muſt be newly gathered, and mixed in a 
Baſon with the Oil of Frogs- Spawn, the Ceruſs, the Vitriol, 
and the Alum reduced to Powder. This Mixture muſt be 
boiled by a moderate Fire, to the Conſiſtence of a Plaiſter; 
then the white Wax muſt be melted in it; and when it is al- 
moſt cold, incorporate with it the Maſtich and Incenſe reduced 
to a ſine Powder; and laſt of all add the Camphire, diſſolved 
in about half an Ounce in the Oil of Frogs-Spawn. This 
Plaiſter is to be made up in Lumps for its better Preſervation. 

It is proper for Wounds, accompanied with Inflammation ; 
it deterges, corrects the Acrimony of the Humours, and dries. 
It is uſed in Wounds of the Eyes, 99 

The Vitriol and Alum are not ordinarily mixed with this 
Plaiſter, till about the End of the Boiling: But as only the 
Phlegm can be extracted from theſe Mineral Salts by ſuch a 
Boiling, it is no matter whether they are put in ſoon or late. 
Pharmacep. | | 
RANA VIRIDIS. Offic. Aldrov. de Quad. Ovip. 622. 


= 
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Kana noftra viridis, Ind. Med, 96. Rana aquatica viridis, 


Schw. Rept. 158. Ranunculus viridis, Schrod. 5, 305. Jonſ. 
Quad. 13 3. nunculus viridis, ffue Dryopetes, Geſn. de 
Quad, Ovip. 60. Agredula, Iſidor. ThR TREE-FROG. 
The whole Frog, and its Blood, are uſed in Medicine. The 
Animal in Virtues with the common Frog, and its 
Aſhes ſprinkled on Wounds are ſaid moſt effectually to reſtrain 
their Bleeding. The Blood is recommended as of peculiar Ef- 
ficacy in a Philtre. Dale from Schroder. a 8 
RANCIDITAS, Rancidity; that ſort of diſagreeable Cor- 
ruption which fat and oily Subſtances contract by Age and 


RANCULA. An erratic Pain in a Wound, attended 
with Pain and Pulſation. Johannes Anglicus. | 
RANDIA. | 
The Characters are; _ | 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe lower Part 
is tubulous, but the upper Part is expanded, and for the moſt 
part divided into five Segments, The Flower is ſucceeded by 
an oval Fruit, having but one Cell, which is filled with flat car 
way / 7-94 Seeds ſurrounded by a Pulp. 

iller mentions but one Species of this Plant. 

Randia fruteſcens, ſpinis bijugis, folits ſubrotundis, floribus al- 
bis. Heut. Shrubby Randia, with Spines growing two at a 


» Joint, roundiſh Leaves and white Flowers. This Plant is fi- 


gured and deſcribed by Sir Hans Sloan in his Hiſtory of Ja- 
maica, under the Title of Zycium forte, foliis ſubrotundis in- 
tegris, ſpinis & foliis ex adverſo ſitis. Vol. I. p. 40. ' 
This Shrub grows plentifully about La Vera Cruz, whence 
the Seeds were ſent by the late Dr. William Houſton, who 
wh Name to it in Honour of Mr. Iſaac Rand, a curious 
This Shrub riſes to the Height of ten or twelve Feet in the 
Country of its Growth, and divides into a great Number of 
Branches, which are always 8 by Pairs oppoſite, as are 
alſo the Leaves and Spines. Flowers are ſmall, and of a 
white Colour, which are ſucceeded by hard oval-ſhaped Fruit, 
about the Size of a large Spanih Nut, which is of flat 
Seeds, incloſed in a ſoft blackiſh Pulp. The Leaves continue 
green throughout the Year. Miller's Dictionary. | 
RANGIFER. Offic. Jonſ. de Quad. 64. Charlt. Exer. 
12. Ceruus KRangifer, Raii Synop. A. 88. Tarandus, Al- 


drov. de Quad. Biſul. 8 59. Tarandus, five Rengifers Geſn. 
2 — 840. Tarandus, Agricol. Eliot. THE RAIN- 
It is an Inhabitant of Lapland, and its Horns and Hoofs are 
of uſe or Shoe Affections. | | 
- RANINE VENZA. The large Veins under the Tongue. 
RANULA. A Diſorder of the Tongue, or rather a Fe- 


mour under the T See LI UA. es” 
 RANUNCULO » A Name for the Hydrocotyle, 
Zeylanica, Aſari folio. 


RANUNCULOIDES. A Name for the Hepatica ; tri- 


* RANUN- 


* 


R A *. 


RANUNCULUS. 
. The Characters are; 
The Perianthium 8 mA as 
phyllous, and commonly caducous. The 7 7 1 is Fart. 
nerall tapetalous, ox hexapetalous, and furniſhed 
numero I” The Fruit is round. r oblong, and con- 
n Capſules, each of which is wi * incur- 


vated Tube, which varies according to the Species. The 
Plant, in other Reſpects, reſembles, the Chelidonium Minus. 

Boer haaus mentions ſixty nine Species of Ranunculys, none 
of which have any particular medicinal Virtues aſcribed to 
them at preſent, that I know. of, except the 1ſt, ad, 3d, 6th, 
11th, 13th, 16th, 61ſt, 6ad, 630 » And 68th. 

1. Ranunculus pratenſis ; erectus; geri, C. B. P. 178. 
Roi 140. 5 1. 583. Sync. 3. 248, Ber. Ind. A. 30. Tourn. 
inf. 289. Ranunculus.acris, Off. Ranunculus rectus non re- 
pens, flore. ft 5 plici . B. 3. . Kanunculus pratenſit, 
erectus, acris, vulgaris, Park. Ranunculus ſur- 
7 caulicults, Ger. gg. Emac . UrglE NI +4 

W CROWFOOT....- 
It FE . in Meadows and Paſtures, and the Herb! is uſed. 
pecies of Ranunculus is of a cauſtic Quality, and if the 
recent Herb bruiſed. be applied to the Skin, it excites a Pain 
and Inflammation. The Roots are in Requeſt among the 
Ruſtic Sort of People, and Soldiers, for the Cure of inter- 
mittent Fevers. 

2. Ranunculus ; pratenſis;; ereQus z acris; in folii medio 
'maculatus. CH. P. 

9. Ranunculus 3 pratenſis; erectus; dulcis. g. B. P. M. 


H. 2. 
. birſutus. C. B. P. 19. 


39- 
8 Ranunculus; pratenſis; „ 
 Tourn. Inft. 289. Boerb. In Ranunculus, Oific. 

9. Rait Hiſt. 1. 


P pratenſis, repens, Park. Theat. 329. 
ber Synop.. 3 247 2 9 etiamgue horten ſit, 
| Fs 804... E 6 ins repens fore lutes ſimplici, 
3.41 
| „155 N ſmall — Wo Root, from which ariſe 
ſeveral hairy Leaves, cut into three en, each of which b 
is divided into as many more, and are frequently ſpotted, with 
white Spots on their u l T be elke ow bat ſo up- 
right as thoſe of the ds e radice vertici 
tunda, having longer and narrower. Leaves, and not ſo di- 
vided ; bearing on their Tow round, five- leaw d, ſhining, 
2 ellow Flowers, with ſeveral yellow Stamina in the Middle. 
hen the Flowers are fallen, 2 Head enlarges into a round 
Cluſter of ſharp-corner'd flattiſ Seed. This Species ſends out 
Flagellz from the Roots, by which it propagates i It 
gow frequently in moiſt Meadows, and by River-des, and 
ers in May. Miller's Bat. Off; 
This Species is 
Greens in the Month of April. Dale. 
11. Ranunculus ; montanus ; aconiti folio; albus; flore mi- 
nore. C. B. P. 182, Aconitum Ranunculoiles, flore albo ſim- 
plici. M. H. 2. 450. 
2 * N pratenſis; af verticilli modo rotunda. 
P. Taurn. Inſt. 289. Boerh. Ind. A. 31. Ra- 
I, 8 Offic. Ger. 806. e 9 953: Park. Theat. 
29, Raii 1 5 1. 5881. Sy 0 nunculus tubero- 
major, J. B. 3. 417. L 051 CROW FGO T. 
"This is the — common, and with this our Fields about 
Town are covered in the Spring. - It may be known from 
the reſt by its round white tuberous Root, having ſeveral Fibres 
at the Bottom. Its Leaves grow on longer Foot-Stalks ; but 
it is cut into three Sections, like the Ranunculus ge, re- 
pens, hirſutus. It grows more erect, and the Calyx of the 
Flower turns back, and remains till the Leaves drop; where- 
as, in the creeping Sort, the Calyces fall off as ſoon as the 
Flowers are opened. It flowers in May, and is too frequent 
in our Fields and Meadows, being by the Vulgar called Butter- 
Flxwers ; they believing that the Butter receives its yellow 
Colour from theſe Flowers ; whereas the Cows will meddle 
with none of the Crow-feet when green, by reaſon of their 
hot cauſtic Taſte. Miller's Bot. O. 
The Root of this Plant is ſo acnd, that it may be uſed for 
Cauſtics and Bliſters, but principally upon the Joints of thoſe 


Parts which are infeſted with the Gout. They bruiſe this Ra- 


nunculus, and apply it to the Corns of the Feet, after they have 
been well ſoftened in warm Water, and cut to the lick. 
Mariyn's Tournefort. 

The Root is of admirable Efficacy in eroding, 
8 and drying hard Tumours; bt loſes its 


16. Ranunculus ; paluſtris; Apii ſolio; vis. C. B. P. 
180. Boerh. Ind. A. 31. Tourn. Inft. 291, 
luftris, Offic. Ger. 814. Rai Synop. 3. 249. Ranunculus 
Faluſtris rotundi folius, Ger. Emac. 962. Rau Hiſt, 1, 585. 
- NOS paluflris free minim. J. B. 3. 8 wor Ranuncu/ss 


conſum- 


modo 75 ſs 905 e 


quite harmleſs, and is often boiled with other 


ingue when — Jo 


Ranuxculus pa- 


RAN 


ark. t. 1218. RQUND- 
Keen rr how nns W 


It delights in watery Places, and flowers in wie and 

This Ranunculus, Dale ſuppoſes the fourth 
conan, who writes that 'the Leaves and tender Stalks 
applied a5 n Cat im, are ate exulcerating and eſcharotic, 4 
without Pain ce they cure ſcabrous Nails, 1 K 
Pfora, and obliterate the Marks of ſuch as are ſt ; 789 
The Application hereof cures alſo the M . 
dones, and Alopecia, and that in a 0 time. A Decoc+ 
tion of the ſame is to foment Chilblains, The —_u 
dried and triturated, excites Sneezing, when applied to 
Noftrils, and worn as an Amulet, gow the Tooth-ach, but : 
breaks the Teeth, Dieſcerides, Lib. I. Cap. 206. 

6x. Wes: gramineo folia ; flore caudato, ſeminibys 
in capitulum ſpicatum congeſtis. See Myoguros, . : 

62. Ranunculus ; Jongitolivs ; 1 paluſtris major. C. B. P. 
180. Beerh, Ind. A. 34% Ten. 1ſt. 292, Ranuntulus 


K Oe. Ranwieulus ane, majers Ger. 8 14. 
1. Raii Hiſt, 1, 587, | Synop., 3. 250, Ranun- 
culus el is flanmeps, mn major Park. Theat, 1215. Rauun 
a fi alia lan ee Lingus Plinii. J. B. 3. 365. GREA 
e grows in 1 ide and flowers in June; ; 11 Vir- 
ny Fa are the ſame with thoſe of the Ranuncules paluſtris, 


i. 


3. Ranunculus; Jongifolius ; paluſtris; minor. C. B. P. 
180, Torn. Inſt, 2 5 2 bd, * Fin 
Ofc. 4 %K flammeus minor, Ger, 8 5 Fnac. 9 


Rai Hiſt. 1. 587. Synopſ. 3. 250. Ranunculus paluſtris 
nuncus Aba, N iu, 5 . Theat * 2 
4 SPEAR- 


72 e alis Fanmula, „B. 3. 864. 
is 1 — 3 growing in watery Meadows, and goay 
Places, and flowers in Jun, e Herb, which is of Uſe in 
Medicine, agrees with the, other Species in ity cauſtic Quality. 
Its Leaves are ſometimes eyen or entire, and ſometimes ſerrat 
4 7 — latter 2015 it is calle Raxnunculus 74 ing 
7 3 os „ and Palu/t £1 ferratus by G ubine, 
Ranunculus; fo 


1 5 It. 285. . *. 1 35 
* A n I, Thera fe* 
li 11 J Aconitum Pard? JS. alter 
a ow, 585 [A I 84. Aconitum 7 

a miner. Park. Theat. 317, Thora montis Baldi, ſve 
baudice Get. Acanitum Pard, benches primym, ſeu Thora 
jars CB Pardalianches, ſeu Thora major, Park, LEOPARD- 


It grows on the 8 of Switzerland, and the 
FS with a cauſtic Quality 
The. Virtues of this Plant are either of the laudable and TY 
lutary, or of the hurtful -and pernicious Kind; The firſt, 
cond, ſixth, thirteenth, and fixteenth Species are princi * 
kept in the Shops. Its Roots and ſmall Bulbs, bruiſed an 
plied to the Skin, excite Pain, Redneſs, Inflammation, a "4h 
e, and an acrimonious State of the Humours : For this 
Reaſon they ; are of an eſcharotic, cauſtic Quality, and cure 
Diſeaſes in which the nervous Syſtem is to be rouſed and 
92 ; ſuch as Pains of the Bones, Epilepſies, Convulſions, 
Spaſms, byſteric Paſſions, fixed Pains of the Perioſteum, 
i old Ulcers, and iſchiadic Pains. They exulcerate and 
burn into Cruſt the Skin and Panniculus neg and if they 
are left in open Wounds, they excite Fiſtulas. It is alſo cu- 
ſtomary among Soldiers and common People, to gather, waſh, 
and bruiſe the Roots of the firſt, Can 2 and third Species, 


- and apply them to the Soles of the Feet, or between the Fin- 


gers, by which Means they ſucceſsfully cure intermitting Fe- 
Vers 3 but if they are too 24 they burn the Skin. 

This Herb is, by mapy; called Scelerata. Herba, becauſe 
with its Roots and Bulbs the Beggars raiſe unſeemly Ulcers on 
their Children, in order to excite the greater Compaſſion. 
The Herb put up the Noſtrils excites à violent Sneezing. 
Warts are eradicated by rubbing them with this Plant ; and 
the Ancients ap 2 ay the Leaves of the Ranunculus for the 
Cure of à Leproſy. This Plant is poiſonous when uſed in- 
ternally, but externall lly it cyres the Itch in Children, 

It is by ſome called Apium Rifus ; ; hence Gialandiuvi, that 
ſkilful Botaniſt, thought 25. it was the Apra/irum of Pliny, 
which Dieſcride calls Sardonia. This is fo acrimonigus, that 
if it is applied to the Tongue, it immediately inflames it, and 
produces a Gangrene in it.. 

It is 25 called Herba Strumea, becauſe it reſglyes and 2 

hulous and ſtrumous Swellings; Pes Corvinus, be- 
Rar the 25 — of ſome Species of it Flemble Crows Feet ; 
and Ranunculus, from Rana, becauſ it grows in moiſt | 
Hi 132 Plant; Afeript. Boerb. 
ſides the e Species of Euunilli, Dali mentions 


che ſollo 
* [*B] Ranunculus 


RAP 


| Ranunculus montanus, Offic. Ranunculus montanus maximus 
albus, Park. Theat. 334. Ranunculus montanus Aconiti folio 
albus flore majore, C. B. P. 182. * Inſt. 290. Ranun- 
culus Aconiti fulia, Ger. Emac. 954, Ranunculus flore albo Al- 
pinus 27 T7 8 Raii Hiſt. 1. 589. MOUNTAIN 
CROWF T 2 + 41 * 3 

It grows on woody Hills, and flowers in | ; 

and gres in Virtues with the other r 
APA. 3 3 

The Characters are; 25 8 

The Pod ends in a fungous kind of Horn, and the Root is 
carnous and tuberous. 5 | TY 

Boerhaave mentions nine Species of Rapa, which are; 

1. Rapa; ſativa; rotunda; radice candida. C. B. P. 89. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. Soo. Synop. 3. 294. Tourn. Inſt. 228. Boerb. 
Ind. A. 2. 12. Rapa, Offic. Rapum hortenſe, Park. Parad. 508. 
Rapum majus, Ger, 177. Emac. 232. ſativum rotun- 

dum, J. B. 2. 838. RNEPS, Zi 
I This is a Root ſo well known, that it would be needleſs to 
— more than that it is round, and ſomewhat flat, of a white 
lour, but ſomewhat reddiſh on the Outſide. The Leaves 
are large, rough, and very much cut in, —_ round and 
broad at the End, and lying on the Ground. In the Spring 
it ſends forth branched Stalks, clothed with ſmaller, but ſmooth 
and undivided Leaves, and long Spikes of four-leaved bright 
yellow Flowers; which are ſucceeded by long, flender Pods, 
containing round black Seed, It is ſown in the Fields and 
Gardens, and flowers in April. | e 
Turneps are much eaten with all Sorts of Fleſh, in the Win- 
ter Seaſon eſpecially, and are a wholeſome and nouriſhing 
Root, tho' ſomewhat windy ; and are more uſed in the 
Kitchin than in the Apothecaries Shops. Some commend a 
Syrup made with Slices of Turneps and brown Sugar-candy, 
Stratum ſuper Stratum, baked in an Oven, as a good! Pectoral, 
and helpful for Coughs and Conſumptions. Miller's Bot. Of: 

Turneps are ſown in a moiſt Soil with 8 and are 
much uſed for Food. They are of two Kinds, Male and Fe- 
male, which differ little from one another; only the Male is 
uſually round, about the Bigneſs of a Child's Head, and much 
extended in Breadth; the Female is oblong, and moſt 
eſteemed, Such as are tender, plump, of a Taſte, and 
grow in a fat and moiſt Soil, are the beſt, y ſometimes 

row to a prodigious qr Pliny and Tops lays they 
Fad ſeen ſome of the Males that weighed forty Pounds ; and 
Amatus reports that he had ſeen ſome that weighed above 
fifty and ſixty Pounds, Some of the Females have b 
known to have weighed thirty. | he 

They contain much Oil, and a little eſſential Salt; and are 
very nouriſhing, ſoftening, and provoke Urine, whe | an 
oily balſamic 5 proper to correct the ſharp Salts of the 
Humours, and to recruit the ſolid Parts. The Decoction of 
them, ſtrained and ſweetened with Sugar, is uſed to allay the 

Humours of the Breaſt, and remove Hoarſeneſs, and 
muſt be taken juſt before going to Bed. 

They are hard of Digeſtion, windy, and ſometimes cauſe 
Obſtructions; becauſe their Subſtance being very compact and 
cloſe, they continue a long Time in the Stomach before they 
are waſted, ferment there, and eaſily ſtop in the ſmall Chan- 
[nels or Pipes through which they paſs. 0 agree at all 
times with young bilious Perſons, and thoſe whoſe Humours 
are ſharp and thin, provided, however, they have a good Sto- 
mach. The Seed is reckoned 4 * againſt Poiſon, and to 
kill the Worms. Lemery of Foods. | 

2. Rapa ; ſativa ; rotunda; radice obſolete nigricante, 
r 
3. Rapa; ſativa; rotunda; radice ſupra Terram viridi. 

4. Rapa; fativa; rotunda; radice foris & intus flaveſ- 


cente. C. B. P. go. 3 
5. Rapa; ſativa; rotunda; radice foris & intus pallide 
luteſcente. | 


6. Rapa ; radice compreſſa, candida, 
. Rapa ; radice oblong ; ſeu fæmina. C. B. P. go. 
8 Rapa ; radice oblonga ; ſeu fæmina; radice obſolete 
nigra, | 


. Rapaz radice oblonga; ſeu fæmina; major. Boerh. 
Ind Alt, Plant. | 

This Plant agrees in Virtues with the Raphanus ; the Cor- 
tex, or Bark, of the Root has an acrimonious Taſte ; but the 
Juice of the interior medullary Subſtance has a Honey-like 
Savour, The Root boiled and decorticated is an excellent 
Antiſcorbutic, and is 
The expreſſed Juice of the Root, taken in a good State of 
Maturity, and before it bears Seed, being boiled and clarified, 
with an Addition of Honey, making a third Part of the whole, 
is an incomparable Medicine for Ulcers in the Mouth, and to 
deterge Aphthz ; and being drank, is an excellent Remedy 
lor an inveterate Cough. The Seed, heated and preſſed, yields 


comes the more acrimonious for being pierced b 


t to have a demulcent Virtue. 
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an Oil of Uſe on all Occaſions. The Bulb roaſted under the 
Embers, is an Anodyne in Inflammations of the Ears. The 
ſame boiled in Butter, and made into a Cataplaſm, is very good 
to mollify Tumors. Nicander writes, that the Rapa is a => 
proper ient in alexipharmic and theriacal Compoſitions ; 
ſerves alſo ſor Food and Sauce. Galen ſays, that it is a very 
good Aliment, but flatulent: It loſes, however, its Flatulency 
in boiling or roaſting ; but as it is always deprived of its Cor- 
tex, it muſt ſtill retain ſome Flatulency. following Re- 
marks on Rapa are worth Obſervation: The leſſer the Bulb, 
and the more ſandy the Soil in which it grows, the more acri- 
monious is its Taſte ; the Rind of the Bulb is always bitter, 
which is a Proof that the Plant is antiſcorbutic. The Juice 
is hight commended by modern Phyſicians. They preſs the 
whol, y of the Bulb into a Flour, and fo expreſs the 
Juice, which is acrimonious ; then with an Addition of Ho- 
ney they make of it a Gargariſm, which is a good Remedy in 
the Quinſey, and a Peripneumony. The eighth Species be- 
rced by Worms, 
becauſe the aqueous Juice is eyacuated by the Wounds. That 
there is a confiderable Flatulency in crude Turneps, is demon- 
ſtrated by Mr. Boyle, who found, that by putting them with 
their Rinds pared off in an exhauſted Receiver, and ſuffering 
them to continue therein for four and twenty Hours, they 
had in that Space of Time generated five Atmoſpheres ; that 
is, rendered the Air within the Receiver of five Times the 
Weight of that without it. The fame Experiment will hold 
ood of Radiſhes; whence it appears, that there is in theſe 
lants an antiſcorbutic and very deterſive Quality. Hf. Plant. 


Aſcript. Boerhaave. . 85 
Species of Rapa, Dale mentions the 


Beſides the foregoing 
following: | 

Rapa Syveftris, Offic. C. B. P. go. Rait Hift. 1. 800. Ra- 
pum Sylveſire, Ger. 179. Emac. 233. Rapum 

bulboſum, Patk. Theat. $61. Rapum ſylveſtre Matthioli, J. 
B. 2. 841. WILD TURNEP. we bend. 

It grows in Fields, and flowers in the Summer. The Root, 
as Dioſcorides ſays, is an Ingredient in Smegmata, or deterſive 
Medicines, compoſed of the Flour of Lupines, Wheat, Dar- 
nel, or Vetches, for clearing the Skin of the Face, and of 
the Body. Dioſtorides, L. 2. C. 135. Ae 

RAPAX. A Name for Amber. won 

RAPHANINUM OLEUM. Oil drawn from the Seeds 
of the Radiſh. Dioſcorides recommends it for cutaneous Diſ- 
orders. L. 1. C. 4s. oh : 

RAPHANISTRUM, 

The Characters are; | 3 . | 

The Pod is full of Joints, like a faſciated or filleted Co- 
lumn, and full of roundiſh Seeds, incloſed in each Joint, 

Boerbaave mentions three Species of Raphani/trum, which 
are; 

1. Raphaniſtrum; ſegetum ; flore hiteo, vel pallido. T. 
230. Bapiftrum, flore luteo, ſiliqua glabra articulata. Raii 
liſt, 805. | 

2. Raphaniſtrum; arvenſe ; flore albo. T. 230. gy”, 
fore allo Eruce foliis. Lob. Ic. 199. Lampſana. Cæſalp. 
355 
3. Raphaniſtrum ; flore albo ſtriato; ſiliquã articulata, ſtri- 
ati, - minore. See ARMORACIA. Boerb. Ind. Alt. Plant. 

It is called Rapbaniſtrum from Raphanus, becauſe its Root 
reſembles that of the Raphanus minor. Its Virtues are the 
rap with thoſe of the Raphanus. Hift. Plant. Aſcript. Boer- 

ave, | 

Raphaniſtrum is alſo a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Ra- 
piſtrum, which ſee. 

Ra pbaniſtrum diſpermum. A Name for the Erucago ; ſe- 
getum, | 

Rapbaniſtrum, mono ſpermum. A Name for the Myagrum 
monoſpermum ; latifolium. | 

RAPHANUS. 
The Characters are; | 

The Pod is like a Horn, thick, ungy' divided by a thin 
1 into two Capſules, or Cells, containing round 

8. 
Boerbhaave mentions five Species of Raphanus, which are; 
1. Raphanus; major; orbicularis; vel rotundus. C. B. 


7 
* 


P. 96. ' 
5 2. Raphanus; major; orbicularis; floribus candidis. C. B. 
- 96. 


3. Raphanus ; niger; major; rotundus. M. H. 3. 265. 
4. Raphanus; 3 oblongus. C. B. P. 96. Tourn. Inft. 
229. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 11. Raphanus hortenſis, Radicula, 
Oftc. Raphanus, J. B. 2. 846. Raphanus ſativus, Ger. 


183. Emac. 287. Raii Hiſt. 804. Synop. 3. 296. 
2 7. RA BS 
one, to be long, 
in reddiſh Skin on 
the 


vulgaris, Park. Theat. 861. Parad. 507. 
This Root is very well known to eve 
ſingle, and white; and covered with a 
I 


Were non © 


che upper Part; „1 | 
much cut in on the Edges ; the:Stalks wag co a, pt 
Foot high, much branched, having ſeveral four-Jeaved white 
Flowers, with a reddiſh Spot on each pa 3 es ons wh 


„ e including oval, 


ed in Gardens, and flowers in May. 

Radiſhes are opening, 
are much eaten in the 
and are very 


attenuating, and antiſcorbutic, and 
ring ; but afford little 1 
provoke Urine, and are good 


Miller's Bot. Off. 


The Parts uſeful in Medicine are the Root and Seed, which 


are principally employed in waſting and expelling the Stone; 
in provoking Urine and the Menſes ; and in opening Obſtru- 
ctions of the Liver and Spleen. Daz. 


The Raphanus has the Virtues of the Cochlearia; the Root 


is eſculent, expels Phlegm from the Inteſtines, and is a Carmi- 
The Flowers, Leaves, Seeds and Roots are antiſcor - 


native. 
butic ; for which Reaſon they are much in requeſt, and are 


proper for phlegmatic Conſtitutions. The expreſſed Juice of 
the Roots and taken in the Morning with Honey, is a 
very wholeſome Medicine, eſpecially if a Draught of 


be taken afterwards z- for it cleanſes ——— Kidneys, and 
Lungs, and is good againſt an inveterate Cough and Hoarſe- 
neſs, proceeding from Phlegm; but it is not proper in a 


proceeding from an Inflammation, nor for thoſe who 


2 oy The Leaves are uſed among other Greens. The 

Root contains much of an aqueous and /acrimonious Sub- 
ſtance; and the drier it is, the more acrid it becomes; but 
its Acrimony is loſt in boiling. Its Aquoſity renders it flatu- 
lent, on which. Account it is ſaid not to be good in hypochon- 
driacal Diſorders : The daily Uſe of the Root, however, is of Al 
ſufficient Efficacy. to cure a great Dropſy in the Beginning ; 
and it is of excellent Service in the Scurvy. It is alſo 28 
ritive, inciding, and good for the Stone, the nephritic Co 
a Retention of Urine and the Menſes, and in the Jaundice. 
The Seeds are but taken 8 by themſelves, 
they excite a Nauſea. E. Plant; Aſcript. Boerhaave. 
| 85 Raphanus ; major; oblongus. Beerh. Ind. Alt. Plant. 
hanus aquaticus, - A Name for the Siſymbrium ; agua- 

ticum; Raphani folio; 7 liqua breviore; and «for the . 
brium ; aguaticum; folits in profundas lacinias diuſis; 
breviori. 

Rapbanus ruſticanus. A Name for the cal; FR cu- 
bitali | 

Kabi. A Suture, 

RAPISTRUM. 

The Characters Are; 


The Shell is almoſt globular, and conſiſts of one Cle | 


2 enerally contains no more than one Seed. 
Boeerhaave mentions ſix Species of Rapiſtrum, which are; 
1. Rapiſtrum; Orientale; Acanthi folio. T. Cor. 1 
2. Rapiſtrum; monoſpermum. 7. 210. C. B. 2 
cap, 


Prodr. 37. J. B. 845. Raphaniftrum, 9g, gy 
iſtrum; maximum; rotundifolium 3 8 


ftriatis, tenuitus, oblongiuſculis, M. H. 2. 
c Gol 147. Raphanij rum monoſpermum, maximum, rotundifo- 
lium; capſuld rotunad, glabra. M. H. 2. 265. 

4. Rapiſtrum ; arvenſe ; ; folio auriculato, acuto. T. 211. 
Myagro fimilis,  filiqud rotundd, C. B. P. 109. Prodr. 52. 
Rapbani/trum, ſiligud minore, rotundd, rugoſa, aſperd. M. H. 


2 (07% 
; Orientale; folio Raphani ; capſulis rugo- 


R 
ſis 5 Niffole. 

6. Rapiſtrum : Orientale ; Dentis Leonis folio ; flore albo. 
T. Cor. 14. Boerb. Ind, Alt. Plant. | 

It is called Rapiſtrum from Rapa, becauſe its Leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Rapa. All the Species are antiſcorbutic, 
and have an acrimonious Taſte, mix d with a Savour of Gar- 
lick, whence they contain ſomething of a heating 
however, are not much commended, — are but of 
little Uſe in Plant. Aſcript. Boerb. 

Rapiſirum, is alſo a Name for the Sinapi; arvenſe ; 
_ 3 ſemine nigro. And for the Sinapi; arvenſe ; precox; 

nigro; falus integris. 
Rapiſirum flore albo. A Name for the Raphaniſirum; ar- 


venſe; flore albo. 

Rapiſtrum flore luteo, A Name for the Rapbaniſtrum; + 
getum ; ; flore auteo, vel pallido. 

Rapiſtrum Italicum. A Name for the Eryſimum; anguſti 
* majus. 
; RAPUM. See Rara. . 

RAPUNCULUS. | | 

The Characters are; 


7 except in that 
ed wth eee ä and fur- 


edicine. Hiſt. 


niſhed with a corn 


Seed, as big again as Rape Seed. It is plant- 


the Stone and Gravel. / 'They-ace-butieldoes uiad inthe Shops. 
man. Delic. 


in Beck, 


Ao violacco, aka ee 


Quality; ph 


of which has its Flowers into a Head, and 
by the Name, 


; the firſt. 
8 


Rapunculus ; Scabioſte capitulo. C. B. P. 92. Scabioſa,. 


globularis, quam ovinam wocant., J. B. nam 


montanum, capitatum, leptophyllum. „1. Aff. 
The ſecond Species, which is diſtinguiſhed __ having its. 
Flowers diſpoſed in the Figure of an Umbella, is call 
r valerianoides ; cxruleus ; umbellatus, y 2. 
« CGervicaria, Ph" $6 cru. C. B. P. 95. Pe- 
che rum, umbelliferum, ceruleum. Pons. Valerianthenun. Hoff. 
P 
is. apunculus ſe its that of 
the Rapum. But I find no Virtues aſcribed to it. 
Rapunculus 


„25. 12. 


is als 8 Newe * ſeveral Sorts of cu 


4 


In Leaves, Fruit, and and outward 3 it 8 
the Campa 
Parts, ſhaped like a T7 and incloſed in a Sheath, 


2 mentions four 
lum ; maximum; coccineo ; ſpicato flore. Col. 


2. 3 Americanum ; flore dilutd czruleo, A. R. 


nula. The Flower is monopetalous, divided into 
of Rapuntium, which are; 


P. 105,  Repunculus, Galeatus, Virginianus, flore . 


majore. M. H. 2. 466. 
3. Rapuntium; Americanum Vn aurez foliis ; parvo 
flore cæruleo. 


42 ; 


ol 
. minus; anguſtifolium; fore 
eo. T. 163 | 


Campanula, minor, Africana, erini facie, 


L. Boer h, Ind. 
t. Plant, 


This Plant is not received in Medicine, The firſt Specics 
ſerves to feed Sheep, and bears a very beautiful Flower, which, 
for Colour. and . ſu tf ther; ; for which reaſon 
it is called Flos cardinalis, the Cardinal Flower, Hiſt. Plant, 
aſcript. Boerbaave. 

RAREFACIENTIA, Medicines which rarify the Blood. 

RASA.. The ſame as RESINA. 

RASA, or RASTIS. Tin. 


„ I, RUSATAGI, or RUSANGI. Burnt Cop- 


per. Rulandus. 

RASCATIO. Exſcreation, or —_— 

RASCETA, or RASE T TA. 

The Word is Arabick. 
RASILIS ARUGO, See ARUGO, 
. A Raſpatory, or Lenticular. See Tall 
N T bi 
ATORIU The fame as RASORIUM. 

RASTETA. The ſame as RASEETA. Paracelſus. 

RASTOL, or RASOES. Copper. Rulandus. 

RASTUL. Salt. Rulandus. 

RASURA. A Shaving, or Raſping. It is alſo uſed to 
expreſs a kind of Corroſion by acrid Humours, Raſuræ, are 
Shavings, or Raſpin 

RATIONIS 05. The OS SINCIPITIS. Blancard, 

RATIS. Marcellus Empiricus informs us, that this is the 
French Name for the Filicula, (Polypody) which 1 
grows on the Beech. 

RAUCEDO. Hoarſeneſs. 

RAVED. Rhubarb. - 

RAXACH. Gum Ammoniac. 

REALGAR, Realgar, or Liſagallum, of te Shops ; 
Zorlagaxn of the Greeks, Realgar, Leſegal, and Zarnich py al 
of the Arabians ; called by us Red Orpiment; is an arſenical 
Juice of the ſame Nature with Otpiment, differing from it 
only in Colour. It is of two Kinds, native and factitious : 
The native Realgar i 
piment, reſembling Ci in Colour, and 
ur and Garlick when burnt, and made up in ſolid brittle 
Glebes. The factitious Kind is made of iment, melted 
and boiled for ſome time in ſubliming Veſſels, by which the 
yellow Flowers are raiſed to the upper Part of the Veſlels, and 
the Maſs remaining at the Bottom, being condenſed by Cold, 
becomes of a red Colour, like Cinnabar, and is e Ti, 
gar ; which, if it be expoſed to the free Air for a 2 
becomes covered with a ſaline Eforeſcence, This ealgar is 
not to be confounded with the factitious red ＋ enc | 

Realgar is brought from China, in different Fi : ſome 
of which reſemble the Figures of little Men, 4 Pagods 
and I am of that it is not cut into theſe Figures, but 
caſt in Moulds. 

Realgar is no leſs us than Orpinient. According to 
Dieſcorides, Sandaracha has a ſeptic and corroding Virtue 3 
but it is wonderful that he ſhould recommend the Uſe of it, 


not only in Fumigations for Goughs of long ſtanding, but 


gr or * 


like Sul- 


is 2 out of the ſame Mines with Or- 


ag. 


ty 
RE 


aſſo taken inwardly, mixed with Reſin for Aſhmas ; with 


Honey for a Hoarſcneſs, or a ſpitting up of a purulent Matter. 
the Uterus, aceompa· 


Even Hippocrates, in a Suffocation of ; 
nied with a Cough, orders the Weight of an Obolus, or about 
twelve Grains of Sandaracha, mixed with the fame Quantity 
of unprepared Sulphur, and three or fbut blanch d Almonds, 
to be taken in ſweet or med Wine, The Indians com- 
monly drink Wine or Water out of arſenical Cups, for vari- 
ous Diſeaſes, as a ſovereign Remedy; though among us, this 
Practice has been found to be attended with very bad Conſe- 

ces. It muſt be owned, therefore, that the "Bodies of 


en 
Men in hot Countries are different from ours. As inſenſible 


Perſpiration is there more copious, their ſolid Fibres are drier, 
and more unfit for Moti re 
more ſtrongly irritating and ſtimulating Medicines, to make 
theſe Fibres contract as they ought. Likewiſe, ag the, Fluids 
in their Bodies are thicker and more viſcid than in ours, by he 
Evaporation of the more fluid Parts of them, they cannot be 
attenuated but by ſtro 
fore what is a certain Poiſon to us, is to them an efficacious 


Remedy; as the cathartic Medicines which we uſe, have hardly 


any Effect on them, except they be given in three times the 
common Quantity, as has deen often obſerved by Phyficians. 
In our Climate, therefore, we ought to abſtain from the in- 
ward Uſe of theſe Medicines, however prepared, corrected or 
mitigated ; becauſe they ſtill retain ſome Part of their delete- 
rious Qualities, and prove fatal to Perſons whoſe Viſcera are 
tender, Neither is the external Uſe of them. altogether ſafe ; 
for Fernelius relates, that by applying a large Quantity of Ar- 
ſenic to a cancer'd Breaſt, the Patient was carried o 
Days. About three Hours after the Medicine was applied, 


ſhe was ſeized with a Shivering, Vomiting, Pain in her Head, 


and frequent Fainting. Her Pulſe was weak, and as the Symp- 
toms increaſed by Degrees, ſhe began to be cold in the Extre- 
mities of her Body, and then her Face and other Parts ſwell- 


ing beyond Meaſure, ſhe ſoon died. From this Obſervation, 


Fernelius takes occaſion to caution Phyſicians againſt the ex- 


ternal Uſe of arſenical Medicines, except in ſmall Quantities, 


and to Parts at a great Diftance from” the Heart and Brain; 
thongs in the Opinion of many yery great Phyſicians, they 
are thought to be very powerful and efficacious Remedies in 
cachetic, phagedznic, and carcinomatous Ulcers. 
The Correction of Realgar, firſt ropoſed by Helmant, and 
afterwards publiſhed by Dallicot,. fi yſician to Duke 
- Lorrain, which has been found ſucceſsful nfs Caſes, is 
is: | 
Put any Quantity of Realgar, finely powdered, into a Glaſs 
Matraſs, and pour upon it as much of a ſtrong Lixivium of 


* F * 


Tartar and Nitre, as will ſwim four F ingers Breadth above the r 


Realgar. Diget them in a Sand-heat for twenty-four Hours, 
ſhaking the Matraſs very often. Then pouring off, and pre- 
ſerving the Tincture, pour new Lixivium upon the Powder, 
and repeat the whole Operation, till almoſt all the Realgar is 
diſlolved, ſome indifloluble metallic Parts only remaining. Af. 
terwards mix all the Tinctures together, paſs them through 
Cap-Paper, and pour, at ſeveral times, as much Vinegar of 
Lead to the ſtrained Liquor, as will precipitate all that can be 
ſeparated from it. Then pouring off the clear Liquor from 
the precipitate by Inclination, let the Powder be ed with 
warm Water till it become almoſt inſipid; and when it is well 
dried, burn a ſufficient Quantity of rectified Spirit of Wine 


upon it; and then calcine it with the Tincture of Opium ex- 


tracted with Spirit of Wine. This Powder, ſo prepared, is a 
gentle Eſcharotic, of great Service in cancerous Swellings, 
Cee 


coffroy. 
his A Word in 2 importing the Excre- 
ments of the Belly. It is alſo a Name for his celebrated Me- 
dicine, called 4zoth. | | 
_. REBROLA. A ſecret Medicine prepared of Urine, for 
the Jaundice, Rulandus., | | | 
REBOLEA. Mummy. Rulandus, | | 
 REBONA. Burnt 42857 Mummy. Nulandus. 
REBUS, The ultimate Matter of all Things. 
RECEPTACULUM. A Receptacle. In Chymiſtry, a 
Receiver, In Anatomy, the Receptaculum Chyli, or Recep- 
tacle of the Chyle, is the Part to which the Lacteals convey 
the Chyle, in order to be tranſmitted to the Blood. 
RECEPTARIU MEDICI. Phyſicians who collect or write 
vaſt Loads of Preſcriptions, to the great Detriment of their 
Patients, are thug called by way of Reproach. „ 
„ec A de Word, bebe Pre 


ſeription. 3 


. RECESSUS. . This Word is ſometimes uſed t. an 
'Abſcels, or Apoſtemation, © _ ee 

5 RECHA. Marble, Rulandas. 7. . MPs 1 
.. .RECIDIVA. A Relapſe. After a Diſcaſe is once cured, 
Patient often ſulfersa*Relapſe ; 'a Diſpoſition to which may 


4 * 3 
„ 


# 


3 and, for that reaſon, require 


and very acid Medicines; andthere- - 


in fix - 


.- RAC 


be known by the following Signs: If, after the Diſeaſe has 
left the Patient, a Weakneis ſtall remains ;-if there be no Ap- 
petite; nor Digeſtion, but much Nauſcating, accompanied 
with nidorous or acid Erudtations: With equæi Certainty is a 
Relapſe port , if the ſorementioned Indications be attended 
with a feti& Breath, a vehement Thirſt, and much Watching; 
if the Præcordia, and Parts adjacent, are tumified; and if the 
Face be inflated, ially towards the upper Eye-lid. All 
theſe forementioned Symptoms indicate a Return of the Di- 
order with the greater Certainty, in proportion as they appear 
more evidently at thoſe Limes, in which there is uſually an 
Exacerbation of the Diſeaſe. We "A 
The Kind, or Nature of the Diſtemper will alſo furniſh 
ſomething material ſor predifting a Relapſe. Thoſe Feyers 
which are attended with an Inflammation, are very ſubje& to 
return upon the Patient; for though the Fever goes off, it 
leaves behind it ſomething of a Heat and Æſtuation in the'V i(- 
cera. Of the ſame Diſpoſition are the Epilepſy, Dimneſs, the 
Hernicrania, an obſtinate Pain of the Head, a Catarrh, Aſthma, 
Pains in the Kidneys, the Colic, Gout, and other Diſorders of 
that Nature. The Seaſon moſt favourable” to Relapſes is the 
Autumn; and every Relapſe is the lefs . ee ſor being 
occaſioned only by bad Diet, and not from ſome corrupt Re- 
liques of the former Diſeaſe. The ſooner a Diſorder returns, 
and the more impaired the Strength of the Patient, the worſe 
is the Relapſe; and whatever Diſeaſe ceaſes all on a ſudden, 
and for no manifeſt Reaſon, ſeldom fails to return. Lommins, 
Med, Ob. 9 E. 1 355-3 pq 
RECIPE. A Word always uſed in the Beginning of Pre- 
ſcriptions, 8 Take. Tt is generally wrote K, or u. 
RECIPIENS. Chymiſtry is a Receiver. In Pathology, 


Recipient is the Recipient, or Subject which receives a 
eaſe. e 1 & 8 
RECIPROCATIO. The ſame as ANFAPODOSIS. 
RECLUSIO. The fame as ANASTOMOSIS. 
RECOC TA. A Sort of Chezſe made of Whey or Butter- 
milk. Caffellusn. 2. 
RECOLAT IO. A repeated Percolation, or Straining. 
RECORDATIO: The ſame as ANAMNEGIs. 
RECORPORATIO. See MET ASYNCRISIS. © 
RECRFATIO. The mme as ANALEPSIS. © 
"RECREMENT UM. A Recrement. It is much the 


| ſame as Excrement; except that with reſpe& to Metals, weir 


Scoriæ are called Recrements. LY 
RECRUDESCEN TIA. This is uſed by ſome Authors 
to expreſs a Relapſe. = t ö 
REC TIFICATIO. Rectification; that is, a Depuration, 
or Exaltation of the Subſtances produced by Biſtilations, by 
epeating the Diſtillation a ſuſſicient Number of Times. 
REC TUM INTESTINUM. See Cos LIA. I 
RECT US. This is a Name for ſeveral Muſcles. Thus 
there is the Reclus Abdominis. See ABDoMEN. There are 
ſeveral Muſcles which aſſiſt in moving the Head, that are 


called Re#:. | | | 
BY | NEC TUS MAJOR. © e 
This is a ſmall, flat, ſhort Muſcle, broad at the upper Part, 


and narrow at the lower; and though it is called Rectus, it 
is ſituated obliquely between the Occiput and ſecond Vertebra 
of the Neck. N | | 
It is fixed below to one Branch of the bifurcated Spine of 
the ſecond Vertebra of the Neck, at a Tuberoſity, which is 
often found at the upper Part of that Branch. Thence it af- 
cends a little obliquely outward, and is inſerted in the poſte- 
rior Part of the inferior tranſverſe Line of the Os Oeccipitis, 
at a ſmall Diſtance from the Chriſta, being a little- covered by 
the Obliquus ſuperior. er | Irs 
RECTUS MINOR.- ; 
This Muſcle is like the former, arid it has alſo a ſmall In- 
ſertion below, in the poſterior Eminence of the firſt Vertebra. 
From thence it aſcends laterally, and is inſerted immediately 
under the poſterior Part of the inferior tranſverſe Line'of the 


Os Occipitis, in a ſuperficial Foffula, on one Side of the Criſta 
Occipitalis. | 


The Recti majores and minores poſtici, and Obliqui Su- 
periores, turn the Head a little Backward, on the Ver- 
tebra of the Neck; and they can neither act otherwiſe nor ſe- 
parately ; the Recti Majores contribute moſt to this Motion; 
and the Minores ſeem likewiſe to hinder the articular Mem- 
branes from being pinched between the Bones in great Mo- 


tions. 33 | 
XXRkerbus ANTICUS LONGUS. 

This Muſcle is in ſome Meaſure of a pyramidal Figure, 
ing along the anterior and lateral Parts of the Vertebræ 
the Neck, all the Way up to the Baſis Cranii, 

It is fixed to the anterior Parts of the tranſverſe Apophyſes 
of the third, fourth, fifth and ſixth Vertebræ in a digitated 
Manner. From thence'it runs up obliquely inward 1 

1 þ o e nn 


of _ 


them; r: Suge on me eco 
the other Side, it is inſerted near it, in che Forepart of the 
lower Side of the Apophyſis Baſilatis, or great Apophyſis of 


. , R N A 

This is a ſmall flat Muſcle, about the Breadth of one hs 0 
ſituated laterally on the anterior Part of the Body of the firſt 
Vertebra. It is fixed below to the Baſis or Root of the tranſ- 


verſe ; yſis of that Vertebra, near the anterior ence. 
Freth* thence it runs obliquely Gong and inward to a 
tranſverſe ower Side of the Apophyſis Ba- 


ſe Impreſſion in the 
filaris of the Oceipital Bone, immediately before the 
on the ſame Side, being covered by the Ractus Anticus Longus. 


The Recti Majores and Minores Antici, and the two 


Tranfverfales Antici move the Head forward on the fuſt Ver- 
tebra ; and the Rei Minores and Tranſverſales Breves, like- 
wiſe defend the Capfular Ligaments. Winſlow's Anatomy. 
RECURSIO, ſame as PALINDROMIA. Or the Re- 
turn of a Paroxyſm, or Fit. 5 | py 
RECUTITI. The fame as APrt,x. Re 
1 F 2 . | one 
apply'd to Metals, which, after havin n diſguiſed, an 
Ann 4 in a Form foreign to their relpbAive atures, are 
reviv d, and reſtor d to that which is natural to them. 
RED UC, or REDUX. A Flux, or Powder, by which 
_ calcin'd Metals, or Minerals, are reduced to a Reguline Form, 


5, ” 4 ; 
METHODS OF PREPARING FLUXES. | 

We took four Qunces of red Lead, an Ounce of white 
Sand in Powder, and two Ounces of dry decrepitated Salt, 
and mixed them all well together in a Mortar ; then pitting 
the Mixture into a clean Heſfan Crucible, fitted with a Cover, 
we fuſed the Matter in a Wind Furnace for a Quarter of an 
Hour ; when taking it out, and letting it cool, we afterwards 
broke the Erucible, and found the Salt at Top, and a pure 
Glaſs of Lead at the Bottom. This Glaſs we carefully 2 
rated, and kept a- part as a powerful Flux. 7 

The Salt is of no other Uſe in this Operation, than to ſerve 
as a Flux to the Sand, and make it more readily unite with 
the Red-Lead ; fo as to form a Glaſs without any great Vio- 
lence of Fire, or the Neceſſity of being long detained therein. 
So that by this Means a Glaſs of Lead may be readily prepared 
for the Purpoſe of artificial Gems, or other Uſes. 

This Glaſs of Lead is a Flux extremely uſeful in the Buſi- 
neſs of Aſſaying; and when kept long in Fuſion, paſſes thro 
the Pores of any common Crucible, almoſt like Water thro” 
a Sieve; ſo as, the Teſt, readily to vitrify, or off 
all Sorts of Metalline and Mineral Matter, except Gold and 
Silver l On which Property, therefore, the Art of Cupelling 

8. 
uxes ſeem reducible to two general Kinds; the Vitreous 
and the Saline. By the Vitreous we underſtand all thoſe which 
either have of themſelves, or readily aſſume a glaſſy Form in 
the Fire; among the Principle whereof we reckon the Glaſs 
of Lead, the lg of Antimony, and Borax. | 

By the Saline Kind of Fluxes, we underſtand all thoſe that 
are compoſed of Salts, whether Tartar, Nitre, fixed Alkali, 
or the like, Among the principal of this Kind, we reckon 
the black Flux, Sandiver, Kelp and the like. The vitreous 
Kind ſeem more immediately deſtined to act upon the ſtony 
or vitreſſcible Matter, wherewith ſtubborn Ores are frequently 
mixed; and the Saline Kind, to act more immediately upon 
— Ore itſelf, for the due Excluſion or Separation of the 

etal. | 

The more kindly Ores require no Flux to make them run 
thin, or to afford all the Metal they contain. And ſometimes 
Ores are ſo kindly as to contain their own Fluxes within 
themſelves. Thus we have met with Copper Ores, which 
being barely ground to Powder, and melted, without any 
Addition, in a common Wind-furnace, have yielded as much, 
or even more pure Metal at the firſt Operation, than we 
could obtain from them by Means of the uſual Fluxes. Whence 
we ſee that artificial Fluxes are not always ; or that 
the principal Uſe of them is ſor the ſtubborn leſs tract- 
able Ores. Theſe are ſometimes ſo exceedingly hard to fuſe, 
and reduce to a metalline Form, that it ires the utmoſt 
Power of Art to treat them advantageouſly in the larger 
Way of Buſineſs, where no conſiderable Expence can uſually 
be allowed for Fluxes, On this Account it is, that many 
Mines remain OR as being intractable, without great 
Charges. Whence the Improvement of the Buſineſs of Fluxes, 
ſo as to render them cheap and effectual, might greatly con- 
tribute to the Improvement of Metallurgy. 

We would, therefore, recommend to farther Enquiry what 
Matter it is, in the more ſoft and tractable Ores, which renders 
them ſo fuſible, and eaſy to part from their Metal. Certain 


ndyle pen 


gully ts ave Had Wil, tu Vip ns bo ty, 
in Copper Ores it is a Kind of bituminous Subſtance, ca- 
of melting by a ſtrong Heat into ſoft black Kind of Glaſs, 
Some of the r ve 6d cheap ſimple Fluxes hitherto 
known, are dried Wine-Lees, dried SN and Hotſe- 
dung, dried River-mud, Fullet's Earth, Irob lings, n- 
mon Salt Glas, Kelp, ot Pot-aſh, Sandiver and the like, 
which may be uſed in the larger Works ; as Nitre, Tartar, 


Borax, Sal- ammoniac. Mercury-ſublimate, and the like, may 


in the ſmaller, or for the making of Aſſays, 5 

As for compound Fluxes, they are numerous, almoſt every 
Operator having his favourite Flux. And. certainly ſotne 
Fluxes ate better adapted than others to certain Ores. But 
a few general Ones might be fixed upon, which 
ſhould ſerve inſtead of all thoſe hitherto commonly . known 
and uſed. We will here recommend three, which are power- 
ful, almoſt general, and not expenſive. __* 4 

1. Take of Nitre, prepared by long boiling it in Lime- 


Water, of Sea Salt, melted in the Fire, Sandiver and dry 


Wine-Lees, each one Part; Glaſs of Lead three Parts; and 
powder'd Glaſs, eight Parts; mix them all well together. 
This Flux added in an equal Weight, will fuſe a very ſtub- 

2. For a ſtill ſtronger, Take equal Parts of white Tartar, 
common Salt and Nitre, prepared as above; calcine them to 
a White Powder, and, mix therewith its own Weight of Glaſs 
of Lead; and of this Flux add two Parts to one of the ſtub- 
borneſt Ore, | | | 

For a powerful Saline Flux, Take of the ſtrongeſt . g 
boilers Lees four Pounds, white Tartar and common Salt, 
melted in the Fire, each one Pound ; boil them together with 
five Gallons of human Urine, to a dry Salt. This Flux is 
particularly proper where Sulphur and Cobalt abound, and ren- 
der the Ore very refractory. 

But the great Secret in making and adapting of Fluxes, is 
not only to ſeparate the Metal already ripened in the Ore, but 
even to mature and ripen the crude immature Part of the Ore 
in the Fire. Something of this Kind we apprehend may be 
effected; as having Reaſon to believe, that certain Fluxes will 
obtain a Yield of Metal from certain Ores, than other 
gre in common Uſe, * J 9 8 — * 

| y are perhaps of the ind, ean Iron 
Filings will aten do more than Borax. But as the Scales 
Crocus, or Ruſt of Iron, have been commonly uſed, inftead 
of pure and perſect Iron itſelf, for a Flux, few Operators 

drained with the Excellence of perfe& Iron, em- 
* for this Purpoſe: And many Advan are now com- 
monly reaped by a prudent mixing of one Ore with another 
of the ſame Denomination, and with the Slags or Recrements 
of Metals, in the Way of a Flux. Shaw's Chemical Lectures. 

REDUCTIO, Reduction, in Chymiſtry, or Reſuſcitation z 
is the. Reſtoration of a Metal, previouſly diſguiſed under the 
Form of a Calx, or Powder, or diſſolved in a Fluid, to the 
Form of a Metal. | 

REDUPLICATIO. The fame as ANADIPLOs1s. 

REDUVIA, A Whitlow ; or a painful Crack at the Root 
of the Nails. | | 

3 A Thread doubled and twiſted. It is the ſame 
as ACIA, 

REFECTIO. The fame as AnALEgPs1s. Fabricius ab 
Aquapendente. 3 We | 

REFICIENTIA, The ſame as ANALEPTICA, | 

REFINATIO, Refination ; that is, Depuration; a Term 
uſed with reſpect to Metals, and Sugar, 

 REFRIGERATIO. The fame as CaTarsyx1s, 

REFRIGERATORIUM, A Refrigeratory. This is a 
Veſſel filled with Water, thro' which the Worm paſſes in Di- 
ſtillations. The Uſe is to condenſe the Vapours, as they 
thro' the Worm. Vigani takes Notice of another Sort of Re- 
frigeratory, Medull. Chym. Tab. 2. Fig. 5. f. which conſiſts 
of a Veſſel filled with common Salt. 

REGENERATIO. The ſame as PALINGENESIA. 

REGIMEN. 'The Regulation of Diet, with a View of 
preſerving, or reſtoring Health. See DizTA. Regimen in 
9 is the Regulation of Fires. 

REGINA. The fame as BAs1L1s, 

REGINA PRATI. A Name for the ULMARI1A, Mea- 
dow-Sweet. | 

REGIO. A Region. In Anatomy this is applied to many 


Parts of the Body. Thus the Parts adjacent to the Navel are 


poem — the Umbilical Region Ml the Parts about the 
ſypochondria, the Region of the Hypochondria, or H 
chondriacal Region. | * 
REGIONALIS MORBUS. An Endemial Diſeaſe. 
AE INES Regiſters, in Chymical nn, are 
Air Vents, by opening or cloſing of which the . 
lates the Fire ar Pale Fs What they are po pony, wi 


1. 


Heat of the Fire — cloſed, it abates. 
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chars, apply'd to feveral Dices ges ; but C24 %, the e 
for Medicinal Latin, means by this the Jaundice. Other Au- 
1 the King's Evil, and others the Epilepſy, by this 


5 tt 75 And 3 

s Epithet, a to many Medicines, 
N GNOM. 3 1 Materia Medica is di- 
vided into three Kingdoms; the Animal, Vegetable and Mi- 


neral. | 

REGULUS, The Metalline Part of Minerals, which re- 
mains in the Bottom of a Crucible, after the Separation of the 
Scorie, is called Regulus, or Rex. _ dl 
. REGULUS, is the Wren, _ | Ras | 
_ REJECTIO. A Caſting up of any Thing preternaturally 
by the Mouth, either by way of Expectoration or Vomit, 

REL, or REBUS, Sour Milk. Rulandus. 

RELAXAN TIA. Relaxing Medicines, Is 
- RELAXATIO. Relaxation. See Finra. ; 

RELOLLAUM., A Term uſed by Paracelſus, and his 
Followers, which it is not eaſy to affix any Meaning to. Hel- 
mont, in his Treatiſe intitled Natura contrariorum neſcia, de- 
fines it an efficient Quality, not proceeding from the Ferments 
and Seeds of Things. KRelollza, ſays he, are of two Sorts ; 
one #n Corpore proprio, the other in aliens, Amongſt the Re- 
lollza propria ſome are ſeparable, as Cold from Water and 
Air; others inſeparable, as Heat from the Light of the Sun, 
a Candle, or Fire, The Relollzum alienum periſhes, if not 
8 and is, therefore, called tranſient; of this Sort is 

eat in Water. r 2 FF 

REMINISCENTIA. The ſame as AN AMNESIsS. 

REMISSIO. A Remiſſion of a Diftemper is, when it is 
mitigated conſiderably, but does not entirely ceaſe ; for when 
it does, it is then called an Intermiſſion. | t | 

REMORA. Offic. Aldrov. de Piſc. 335: Bellon: de Aquat. 
405. Charlt, de Piſc. 6. Jonſ. de Piſc. 7. Raii Synop. 

1. Iperuquiba & Piraquiba Brafilienſibus, Marcg. 180. Rai 
chth. 119. Echenei ſeu Remora, Imperat. 684. 'THE SUCK- 
ING-FISH. | me We 

It is taken in the main Sea. As to its Virtues, it reſtrains 
Venery, prevents Abortion, and retains the Fætus till Ma- 
turity. | h | | 


Regius is a 


deſcribed by Ætius, Tetrabib. 3. Serm. 3. C. 3. 
RENCHUS. The Name of a Fiſh found in Bavaria, ce- 
lebrated for being a delicious and good Aliment. 
RENES. The Kidneys. Theſe are by Oribaſius, Ætius, 
and Paulus AÆgineta, repreſented to be of difficult Digeſtion. 
The Kidneys are two pretty ſolid, glandular Bodies, ſitu- 
ated in the * ar Part of the Cavity of the Abdomen, on 
each Side of the Lumbar Vertebræ, between the laſt falſe 
Ribs, and Offa Ilium. The Right eg. lies under the great 
Lobe of the Liver, and is contequently ower than the Left, 
which lies under the Spleen. | 
The Figure of the Kidneys reſembles that of a large Bean ; 
their Circumference being convex on one Side, and concave 


on the other. 
and the convex Side the oppoſite Way. Their Length an- 


ſwers to the Diſtance between the laſt falſe Rib and Os Ilium ; 


they are —— half as broad as long, and half as thick as broad. 
0 each Kidney we obſerve a Fore and Back- ſide; an upper 
and lower Extremity ; a great and ſmall Curvature, and a 
Convexity and Concavity. 
The Back-ſide is broader than the Fore-ſide, and the upper 
Extremity is a little broader and more incurvated than the 
| lower, The Depreffion in the ſmall Curvature is oblong and 
uneven, reſembling a Sinus, ſurrounded by ſeveral Tubercles ; 
and as it is turned a little toward the Fore-ſide, this Side is 
ſomething narrower than the other. : | / 
The deſcending Aorta and inferior Vena Cava, lie between 
the Kidneys, pretty cloſe to the Bodies of the Vertebræ, and 


to each other; the Artery being on the Left Hand, and the 


Vein om the Right. Each of theſe large Veſſels ſends out 


tranſverſely towards each Side, commonly one capital Branch, 


which goes to the Kidney, and enters the Sinus and 
thereof, by ſeveral Ramifications. 

Theſe Veſſels were by the Ancients termed the emulgent 
Arteries and Veins, but I chuſe rather to call them the Renal 
Veins and Arteries. Sometimes there are more than one of each 
Kind, which is ofteneſt found in the Arteries ; ſometimes on 
one Side only, and ſometimes on both, _ 

"The Artery and Vein are not of an equal Length, and the 


Difference depends on the Situation of the Aorta and Vena 


Cava ; for the Left Renal Artery is ſhorter than the Right, 


becauſe the Aorta lies neareſt the Left Kidney; and the Left. 
Renal Vein is longer than the Right, becauſe the Vena Cava 
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Theſe Veſſels are. 


al N the Aqua Regid is a corroſive Water, which Renal 
Ives | | 


iſc. 


lary Branches, which 


RENALE EMpLASTRUM. The Name of a Plaiſter 


The concave Side is turned to the Vertebrz, 


RE N 


ſuch a manner, 


that the Veins lie more anteriorly the Arteries; becauſe 
the Aorta, lies to the Spina Dorſi; whereas the Vena 
Cava, which perforates the Di at ſome Diſtance from 
the Vertebrz, does not join them, till after it has given off the 


Veins. 1 
Each Renal Artery is ſurrounded by a nervous Net- work, 
called Plexus Renalis, which Fear og Number of Fi- 
laments to the Kidneys, that come partly from the ſemilunar 
Ganglions of the two great ſympathetic Nerves, and partly 
from the Plexus Hepaticus and Splenicus. This Renal us. 
ſends likewiſe ſome Filaments round the Renal Veins. 
The Kidneys are ſurrounded by a very looſe, membranous. 
and cellular Covering, called Membrana Adipoſa, becauſe in fat. 
Perſons the Cells of this Subſtance are with Fat. This 
was for a long time miſtaken for a Duplicature of the Perito- 


næum, the true membranous Lamina of which covers only the 


Fore· ſide of the Kidneys ; and conſequently they lie without the 
Peritonæum; becauſe the Portion of that Membrane that covers 
them cannot be looked upon as an entire Coat; ſo that the only 
common Coat they have, is the cellular Subſtance, which like- 
wiſe inveſts the Renal Arteries and Veins in Form of a Vagina. 

The proper Coat or Membrane of the Kidneys is compoſed 
of two Laminz ; between which there is likewiſe a very fine 
cellular Subſtance, which may be made ſenſible by blowing 
through a Pipe between the two Laminæ. a 

The external Lamina is very thin, and adheres cloſely to 
the internal Lamina, by, means of the cellular Subſtance: | 
internal Lamina penetrates every where by numerous Elonga- 
tions, into the Subſtance of the Kidney, from which it can- 
not be ſeparated without Tearing. > 

The Surface of the external Lamina is very ſmooth, po- 
liſhed, and ſhining, and it renders the whole Surface of the 


Kidney very even and uniform in Adults, In Children, this. 
convex Surface is in a manner divided into ſeveral Lobes or 


Tubercles, almoſt as in Oxen and Calves ; and in grown Per- 
ſons we ſometimes obſerve the ſame Inequalities, 

The Blood-Veſſels having entered the Kidneys, are rami- 
fied every way ; and theſe Ramifications ſend out other capil- 
all the Way to the Surface, where 
they appear like irre Stars, and furniſh the proper Mem- 
brane of the Kidneys. Sometimes theſe two 2 
penetrate to the Membrana Adipoſa, and communicate there 
with the Adipoſe Veins and Arteries. 5 

The proper Membrane having ſurrounded the Kidney, all 
the way to the Sinus, joins the Veſſel at that Place, and ac- 
companies all their | 6 — through the Body of the 
Kidney, in form of a Vagina or Capſula; and likewiſe con- 
8 in part, to form the Pelvis and Calyces, or Infundi- 

ula. | | 
We ſometimes obſerve a conſiderable Veſſel to go in 
or come out from the convex Surface of the Kidney z but 
this is not common; and in that Caſe, there is a Depreſſion 
by which the proper Membrane enters, and communicates with 
that Portion which goes in by the Sinus. | 

The Tunica Adipoſa, or common Coat, which likewiſe in- 
veſts the great Veſſels to their Entry into the Kidneys, does 
not ſeem to accompany them any farther but terminates at 
the Sinus, in the Interſtices between the Ramifications. 8 

We may diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Subſtances in the Kid- 
ney; an exterior Subſtance, which is thick, granulated, and 
in a manner cortical; a middle Subſtance, which is medullary 
and radiated, called Striata, Sulcata, or Tubularis, becauſe it 


ſeems to be made up of radiated Tubes; and an inner Sub- 


ſtance, which is only a Continuation of the ſecond; and ter- 
minates on the Inſide by Papillz ; for which reaſon I have 
given it the Name of Papillaris. | 
Theſe three Subſtances may be ſeen diſtinAly in a Kidney. 
cut into two equal Parts through the great Curvature. The 
cortical Subſtance may be obſerved round the whole Circum-- 
ference ; and by the Microſcope we perceive it to be of a 
ſpungy, granulated, and waving Texture; all its Parts ad- 
hering together in a radiated Manner. Its Colour is a bright 


whitiſh Grey. | 

By fine anatomical Injections and in Inflammations, we diſ- 
cover an Infinity of fall capillary Veſſels, 'which run in va- 
rious Directions, between and round the different Portions of 
this Subſtance ; and by the Help of a Microſcope, we like 
wiſe ſee great Numbers of ſmall red Corpuſcles more or leſs 
round, and diſpoſed almoſt like Bunches of Currants. "Theſe 
ſmall Corpuſcles are, perhaps, only the Extremities of the cut 


Veſſels, either with Blood, or with a coloured Injec- 


tion. | 
The other two Subſtances, that is, the medullary or ftriated. 
and papillary, are really but one and the ſame Maſs, of a more 
reddiſh Colour, the convex Side of which riſes at ſeveral Places 
into narrow Tubercles, lodged in the ſame Number of Cavities 
or Depreſſions. The radiated Striz are afterwards continued 1 | 
a 2 


on all Hands; 


The Papillz, which are only a Continuation of the medul - 
lary Subſtance, as has been ſaid, are oſten a little paler than 
that Subſtance. They are ten or twelve in Number, v 

diſtin from each other, reſembling the ſame Number o 
Cones, with very broad Baſes and obtuſe Apices. 
At the Point of each Papilla we ſee, even without a Mi- 
croſcope, in a | ſmall Depreſſion, ſeveral very ſmall Holes, 


through which little Drops may be perceived to run when the 


Papillz are compreſſed. Theſe are little Drops of Urine, 
which being filtred, partly in the- cortical, and in the 
medullary or tubular Subſtance, do afterwards paſs through the 
Subſtance of the Papillæ, and are diſc by theſe -Orifices. 

Each Papilla lies in a kind of membranous Calyx or In- 
fundibulum, which opens into a common Cavity, called the 
Pelvis. This Pelvis is membranous, being of the ſame Struc-. 
ture with the Calyces of which it is a Continuation 3/ and its 
Cavity in Man is not uniform, but dre into three 
Portions, each of which contains a certain Number of Infun- 
dibula, or Calyces, together with the Papillæ which lie there 
in ; and ſometimes we find two or three Papillæ in the ſame 
Infudibulum. | e 
At the Place where theſe Infundibula ſurround the Baſes of 
the Papillz, they ſend Productions into the med or ra- 
diated Subſtance of the Kidney, which accompany the Blood 
Veſſels, and ſerve for Capſules or Vaginæ to all the vaſcular 
Arches, both arterial and venal, and to their different Rami- 
fications, quite through the cortical Subſtance, and as far as 
the Surface of the Kidney. 

URETERS. | | | 

After the Infundibula have contracted in a conical Form 
round the Apices of the Papillæ, each of them forms a ſmall 
ſhort Tube or Gullet, which uniting at different Diſtances 
along the Bottom of the Sinus of the Kidney, form three large 
Tubes, which go out from the Sinus, in an oblique Direction 
from above downwards, and immediately afterwards unite 
into one Trunk, N 
This Trunk becomes a very long Canal, called the Ureter. 
In Men the three Tubes ſupply the Place of what is called 
the Pelvis in Brutes, and might more properly be called the 
Roots and Branches of the Ureters than the Pelvis; which 
Name would agree beſt to the Trunk, as being larger than 
the reſt of the Ureter. The Ureters are commonly two in 

Number, one for each Kidney ; but ſometimes there are more 
than two. : 

The Situation of the Trunk, and- of the Roots and 
Branches of each Ureter, with reſpect to the renal Artery 
and Vein, is in the following Manner ; the Artery is in the 
upper Part of the Sinus, and partly before the Vein. The 
Vein is about the Middle, and between the Artery and Ureter. 
The Ureter is in the lower Part, a little behind the Vein, 
and it is partly ſurrounded by one Branch of the Artery. 

This Diſpoſition appears plainer near the anterior than near 
the poſterior Side of the Kidney, becauſe this laſt is broader 
than the former; and we likewiſe ſee there the three Branches 
of the Ureter, of which the uppermoſt is the longeſt, and 


the loweſt is the ſhorteſt, becauſe of their oblique Direction 


downward. _. | 8 

From this Deſcriptian we ſee that in the human Kid 
there is no other common or uniform Pelvis, but the T 
or Head of the Ureter, and the three great Branches. To 
have a true Idea of their Diſpoſition, we muſt imagine, that 
the Ureter enters the Kidney by the lower Part of the oblong 
Sinus ; that it increaſes gradually in Breadth as it advances, 
and that it is divided into three Branches, before it enters the 
Subſtance of the Kidney. | 

One of theſe Branches may be reckoned a dire& Conti- 
nuation of the Ureter, and it is longer than the reſt; bein 
extended from the lower to the upper Part of the Sinus, — 
it may be found without much Preparation. The other two 
Branches are ſhorter, and cannot be well diſcovered without 
an artificial Separation. The Angles between theſe Branches 
at their Baſes, or at the Head of the Ureter, are not pointed 
as thoſe of other Ramifications ; but formed by a round In- 
curvation, which is generally ſurrounded by Fat. 

Theſe firſt Branches of the Ureters produce other ſmall 
Branches at the Bottom of the Sinus, which are difpoſed in 
Pairs. Theſe ſmall collateral Branches extend in Breadth, and 
form the Infundibula or Calyces, in which the Papillz are 
lodged ; the great Circumference of which produces, in 
Subſtance of the Kidney, the different Vaginz of the | 
Arches, and of their Ramifications. The internal Lamina of 

the Kidney is continued round theſe Vaginz ; and the exter- 
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Trunk, and all the reſt of the Ureter. „ 
- If the Trunk of the Ureter be ſplit on that Side which is 
next che Vertebre, and this Section be continued to the Ex- 

rior Branch; we may obſerve, inimediate- 
runk, two Holes lying near each other, which 
Orifices'of the ſmall collateral Branches, and Gullets 
abo Holes, there- are 
ſo on all the Way. to 
ſuperior Branch, which terminates like- 
ullets of the  Infundibula, And in each of 
may obſerve, at leaſt, the Apex of one Papilla, ' 

on the Convex Surface of the Kidney, 
| the Trunk of the Ureter, diſto- 
e e ery Ping: nad Cite 


c. 

obliquely, and with a ſmall 
Degree of Inflexion, from the Kidneys on the lateral Parts of 
in jor Side of the Os ſacrum, and paſſing be- 


tween the Rectum and Bladder, they terminate in the laſt of 


N three proper Cos firſt 
are compoſed of e ts; the firſt of 
whit tha 1 N the reſt, is of a whitiſh Colour, and 
of a very conn 8 Texture, being ſtretched with 
Difficulty, and appearing like a filamentary Subſtance dege- 
nerated, The next Coat is of a reddiſh Colour, l than 
the firſt, and made up of different Strata of Fibres, Which in- 
terſect each other; but it is very hard to determine whether 
oy muſcular or ſimply membranous, „ 
Ihe innermoſt Coat is in ſome Meaſure Ligamentary,' and 
lined by a very fine Membrane, which covers a very delicate 
reticular Texture of Veſſels, It is flightly granulated like 
ſhorn Velvet; and moiſtened all over by a mucilaginous Li- 
quor. It has ſeveral longitudinal Rugæ, which are interſected 
by * Number of ſmall tranſverſe Rugæ. | | 
_  Belides theſe proper Coats, the Ureters are inveſted by the 
cellular Subſtance of the Peritonzum, the membranous La- 
mina of which covers likewiſe about two thirds of their Cir- 
cumference, ſometimes more ſometimes leſs, but never ſur- 
rounds them entirely. So that when they are examined in 
their natural Situation, they appear like Ropes lying behind the 
Peritonzum, and jutting out more or leſs towards the Cavity of 
the Abdomen, together with that Portion of the Peritonzum, 
which covers them. | | 
All that has been ſaid about the Structure of the Ureters, 
Pelvis, Arches, Striz, Foſſulæ, and Holes at the Apex of the 
Papillz, rs moſt diſtinctiy, when theſe Parts are ex- 
amined in clear Water. g 
'GLanpurzRenaLss, vox do CarsUL& ATRABILARLE, 
' + Immediately above each Kidney lies a glandular Body, call- 
others Cpl 


ed by the Ancients Capſules Atrabilarie ; 
Renales, Renes Succenturiati, and Glandulæ Renales ; and they 
might be rly enough termed Glandule ſupra Renales, 
They are ſituated on the upper Extremity of each Kidney, a 
little obliquely ; that is, more toward the inner Edge and 

Sinus of the Kidney, than toward the outer convex Edge. 
Each Gland is an oblong Body with three Sides, three 
Edges and two Points, like an irregular Creſcent with its great 
or Convex Edge, ſharp, and the ſmall concave Edge, broad. 
Its Length is about two Thirds of the greateſt Breadth of the 
Kidney ; and the Breadth of its middle Portion is about one 
third of its Extent between the two Extremities, ſometimes 
more ſometimes leſs. Its Colour is a dark yellow. 1 
It has one anterior, one poſterior, and one lower Side, which 
laſt may be termed the Baſis; and it has one upper, and two 
lower Edges, whereof one is anterior, the other poſterior. 
The upper Edge may be called the Criſta, and the two lower 
Edges, the Labia. One of its Extremities is internal, or 
turned inward toward the Sinus of the Kidney ; the other is ex- 
ternal, vr turned outward toward the gibbous Part of the Kid- 
ney. The Figure of this glandular Body may alſo be compared 
to that of a ſingle Cock's Comb, or to the Top of an — hoy 
The Surface of theſe Glands is uneven ; the Foreſide is the 
broadeſt, and the loweſt Side or Baſis the narroweſt. Along 
the Middle of the anterior Side, a Ridge runs from the Edge 
of the inner Extremity, a little above the Baſis, to the Joint 
of the other Extremity, and divides this Side into two equal 
Parts, like the Middle Rib of the Leaf of a Tree, and on 
bac oy Side under the Baſis, there is a kind of Raphe or 
re. 1 | 

The Blood-Veſſels of theſe Glands come from the Renal 
and Diaph ical Veins and Arteries, and alſo from the 
Aorta and Vena Cava, and from the Czliac Artery. Theſe Veſ- 
ſels are termed the Capſular Arteries and Veins ; and as they 
enter the Glands, they ſeem to be inveſted by a Vagina. They 
are not always derived from the ſame Sources, neither is their 
Number the fame in all Subjects; and there is commonly a 
pretty large Vein, which runs along the Ridge. The Nerves 
on 
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neighbouring ſemilunar 


2 1 Renal 1 which depends on it. 


glion, and b | ; 

In the Inſide of theſe Capſulæ, there is a narrow triangu 

Cavity, the Surface of which is full of ſhort Rrong Villi of a 

yellowiſh Colour; but in Children it is reddiſh, and of a dar 
wn in aged People. The Sides of this Cavity are con- 

nected 7 a great Number of Filaments z. and they to 


folliculous Corpuſcles, 2 the Top of the 
Sides touch each other immediately, + 
In Opening this Cavity, we find a granulated or follicular 
Subſtance, which fills. it almoſt entirely; and the Blood-Vel- 
ſels are diſtributed on this Subſtance, as well as on the Sides of 
the Cavity, If the Section be begun at the great Extremity 
of the Capſula, and be continued through the upper 72 
and if the lateral Portions be afterwards ſeparated, the glan- 
dular Body appears like a kind of Criſta, raiſed from the 
Middle of 8 of the Cavit 7x. 011 
This glandular Body or Nucleus, adheres more cloſely to the 
Bottom or Baſis of the Cavity, than to the two Sides, eſpe- 
cially near the great Extremity ; but yet it may be ſeparatec 
both from the Baſis. and Sides, being connected to them by a 
great Number of ſmall Filaments, It adheres leaſt to the 
Baſis near the ſmall Extremity. 5 0 
The Capſular Vein, which comes ordinarily from the Renal 
Vein, is much larger than the Arteries ; and it communi- 
_ cates with the Inſide of the Capſula, much in the ſame. man- 
ner as the Splenic Vein with the Cells of the Spleen; for it 
may be inflated by blowing into any Pact, of the Capſular Ca- 
vity, and the Air alſo paſſes into the Renal Vein. aft 
Ibis Cavity contains an unctuous viſcid Liquor, of a yel- 
lowiſh red Colour, which, with Age, N into 
a yellowiſh purple, a dark yellow, and a black yellow þ .and 
ſometimes it is perfectly black ; but even then, if it be ſpread 
thin on a large Surface, it appears yellow. I have ſometimes 
found it not only reddiſh, but mixed with real Blood. 
The Uſes of theſe Renal Glands have not as yet been diſ- 
covered ; and all that we know about the Liquor contained in 
them, is, that it reſembles the Bile. They are. very large in 
the Foetus, and diminiſh in Adults. Theſe two Phænomena 
deſerve our Attention. 
They lie ſometimes directly on the Top of the Kidneys, but 
I never found them on the gibbous Part. The Gland on the 
Right - Side is partly connected to the Diaphragm, under and 
very near the Adheſion of the great Lobe of the Liver to that 
Muſcle. That on the Leſt- Side adheres to the Diaphragm be- 
low the Spleen ; and both theſe Connexions are confined to 
the contiguous Portions of the inferior Muſcle. of the Dia- 
ag /» They are involved . with the Kidneys, in 
the Membrana Adipoſa ; of which a very thin Portion inſinu- 
ates itſelf between the Kidneys and Glands, and alſo between 
them and the Diaphragm ; ſo that they adhere to both by the 
Intervention of the cdllular Subſtance, which, in ſome Sub- 
jects, contains a Stratum of Fat. | 1 
The Venal Ridge already mentioned, ſinks ſo deep into the 
Fore-ſide in ſome Subjects, that the upper Part of this Side 
appears to be ſeparated from the lower; but this is ſeen moſt 
diſtinctly when the Capſula is examined in clear Water. 
When the Capſular Vein is opened lengthwiſe with the Point 
of a Lancet, we diſcover in it a great many ſmall Holes, many 
of which are only the Orifices of the Branches of the Vein ; 
others are ſimple Holes; and it is, perhaps, through theſe that 
the Air paſſes into the Gland, as already mentioned. | 
On the outer Surface of theſe Caplale, we obſerve a 
chin diſtin Coat, ſeparate from the cellular Subſtance that 
ſurrounds them. Sometimes this Coat is raiſed by an uneyen 
Stratum of Fat, which makes it appear granulated ; and for 
the ſame reaſon, the Capſulæ are of a pale Colour, like a Cor- 
put Adipoſum. 50 
The n in them appears ſometimes in the 
Tn, and, in young Children, of a bluiſh Colour, inclined 
o red. 
To be able to diſcover the Uſes of theſe Capſulæ, we muſt not 
only attend to the two Ci already mentioned, but 
alſo to their external Conformation, which is commonly more 
regular in the Fœtus, and in Children, than in Adults and 
in old People. We muſt alſo conſider the Conſiſtence and 
Solidity of their Subſtance, which is greater before Birth, and 
in Childhood, than in an advanced, or Old-Age 3 in which they 
are often very flaccid, and very much decayed : And this, 
bs may be the Reaſon why the Figures given of theſe 
- Glands, taken out of their Membrana Adipobs, are ſo very 
irregular and different from what I have demonſtrated for above 
twenty Years paſt, 
Valſalva endeavours to prove, the Renes Succenturiati, or 
Renales, to be O of Generation, or aſſiſtant to 


„ , 


ſeveral Fowls to come-from 
I 


them 3 and gives the following Reaſons for his Opinion: He - pales 
obſerves the ſeminary Veſſel 


ndular, that is, to. be filled with ve ſmall are 
y $ „ Gland, theſe 
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Gan» theſe Cape, before they are ſent from the Teſticles. In the 


iper and Water Tortoiſe, he remarks ſuch membranous Con- 
nexions between the Reue, Succenturiati and the Tefſticles, as 
make it probable that ſome Excretions are ſent through the 


k Capſulz to the Teſticles, He affirms his having ſeen Veſ- 


ſels that were neither nervous, ſanguiferous nor lymphatic go- 
ing from the human Capſule to the Teſtes. His Obſervations 
much the ſame as to Females. To theſe he ſubjoins the 
Conſent and Sympathy obſerved by Phyſicians between the 
Loins and the natural or genital Parts. To confirm all, he 
relates the following Experiment: He cut away one Tefticle, 
and extirpated the Kidney of the oppoſite Side of a Whelp. 
The Wounds healed, but the Creature was of a very lax Ha- 
bit, and was ſo far from attempting Coition with Bitches, that 


he did not ſeem fond of them when they were proud: 


of this Diſcovery, was no other than an Artery 


Valſalua had endeavoured to ſecure the Honour of this Dif- 
covery to himſelf, by entering a publick Proteſt,” that no other 
claim it. Mr. Ranby ſuſpected that the Duct, which 

the Italian Literary Journals mentioned as the principal Part 
ſent off from 
that of the Capſula on each Side, to the Teſticles of Men, and 
Ovaria of Women. Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, Vol. II. p. 37 2. 
THE URINARY BLADDER. | 7 
The Bladder is a kind of membranous and fleſhy 
Bottle, capable of Dilatation and Contraction, fituated in the 
lower Part of the Abdomen, immediately behind the Symphy- 
ſis of the Offa Pubis, and oppoſite to the 3 of the In- 
teſtinum Rectum. The Figure of it is nearly that of a ſhort 
Oval. It is broader on the Fore and Back- ſides, than on the 
lateral Parts; rounder above than below, when empty, and 
broader below than above, when full. 8 
It is divided into the bog Neck and Bottom, into an an- 
terior, poſterior, and two lateral Parts. The upper Part is 
termed the Fundus or Bottom, and the Neck is a Portion of 


the lower Part, which is contracted like the Gullet of ſome 


Veſſels. | if, 
The Bladder is made up of ſeveral Coats, almoſt like the 
Stomach, That Part of the external Coat which covers the 
upper, poſterior and lateral Sides of the Bladder, is the true 
Lamina or Membrane of the Peritoneum ; and the reſt of it 
is ſurrounded by a cellular Subſtance, by the Intervention of 
which, the Peritonæum is connected to the Muſcular Coat. 
The proper Coats are three in Number, one muſcular, one 
nervous, and one villous, which is the innermoft. The Muſ- 


cular Coat is — of ſeveral Strata of fleſhy Fibres ; the | 


outermoſt of which are moſtly longitudinal ; the next to theſe 
are more inclined toward each hand; and the innermoſt, more 
and more oblique ; and they become at length almoſt tranſ- 
verſe. All theſe Fibres interſe& each other in various man- 
ners, and are connected together by a fine cellular Sub- 
ſtance, and may be ſeparated by inflating that Subſtance, 

The nervous Coat is nearly of the ſame Structure with the 
Nervous Coat of the Stomach. | | 

The internal Coat is ſomething granulated and glandular, 
and a mucilaginous Serum is continually diſcharged through it, 
which moiſtens the inner Surface of the Bladder, and defends 
it againſt the Acrimony of the Urine. It appears ſometimes 
altogether uneven on the Inner- ſide, being full of Eminences 
and irregular Rugæ when empty, and in its natural State of 
Contraction. Theſe Inequalities diſappear when the Bladder is 


full, or when it is artificially diſtended by Air, or by. injeting 


any Liquid. 

At the Top of the Bladder, above the Symphyſis of the Oſſa 
Pubis, we obſerve a ligamentary Rope, which runs up be- 
tween the Peritonzum and the Linea Alba of the Abdomen, 
all the Way to the Navel, diminiſhing gradually in Thick- 
neſs, as it aſcends. This Rope had a particular Uſe in the 
Feetus, It is ſufficient to add, that it is in part originally a 
Production of the inner Coats of the Bladder, which Produc- 
tion is termed Urachus, | 8 

This Rope is compoſed alſo of two other ligamentary Elon- 
gations, which are the Extremities of the umbilical Arteries. 
"Theſe Arteries come from the Hypogaſtricz, run up the 
Sides of the Bladder, and remain hollow and filled with Blood, 
even in Adults, as high as the Middle of the Bladder, through 
all which Space they alſo ſend off Ramifications. Afterwards 


they loſe their Cavity, and become ligamentary as they aſcend. 


At the upper Part of the Bladder, they approach each other, 
and, joining the Urachus, form that Rope, which may be 
termed the ſuperior Ligament of the Bladder. 

The external Fibres of the muſcular Coat are more nume- 
rous than the internal; and the moſt itudinal anterior 
Fibres form a kind of Incurvation round the Urachus, at the 
Top of the Bladder, much like that of one of the fleſhy 
Portions, which ſurround the ſuperior Orifice of the Stomach, 
anfl lower Extremity of the Oeſophagus. This Incurvation 

behind the Urachus. a bs 
The Portion of the Peritonzum, which covers the poſte- 
| nor 


Pouch or 


Ul 
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s_ circulates 


rior Convex. Side inent the excrementitious kind, mixes with the Chyle 
appears Wa d Bt i E wor Bing Pau gg pres: go. Hawes, > 
when the Bladder. is extended. | ithout ari ading Veins. 
For che ſmall Veins ariſing from the minute Roots of the 


ior. 
ning is formed by an Elongation of all the Coats, 
| bay of a a raed — in the 1 with 
the inner Orifice of the Roſtrum of the Head of an Alembic. 
This Elongation is called the Neck of the Bladder. . 
The other two. Openings, in the true Bottom of the Blad- 


der, are formed by the Ureters, which, in their Courſe down- 


ward, run behind the Spermatic Veſſels, and then behind the L 


roaching each other. Each 
102 * Vas Deferens of 
tſide of the Ureter, 


lower Part of the Bladder, 
Ureter lies between the umbilical Art 
the ſame Side, the Artery lying on the 
and the Vas Deferens on the Inſide. SBP 4 

Afterwards they get between the Vaſa Deferentia, and the 
Bladder, ' crofling theſe Canals ; and then at about a Finger's 
Breadth from each other, they 1 to pierce the Coats of 
the Bladder. They run a little Way between the muſcular 
and nervous Coats, and open into the Bladder obliquely, ſome- 
a4 each other, than when they firſt entered its 

ts 


The Orifices of the Ureters in the Bladder are ſomething 
oval, and / narrower than the Cavity of the Ureters imme- 
diately above them. The Edge of theſe Orifices is very thin, 
and to be formed merely by the Union of the internal 
Coat of the Bladder, with that of the Ureters, 6-4] 
The Arteries of the Bladder are furniſhed by the Hypoga- 

frrice or Iliacæ interna, being Branches of the Arteria Sciati- 
ca, Epigaſtrita and Umbilicalis on each Side. The , Veins 
come from thoſe of the ſame Names with the Arteries. _ 
The Nerves of the Bladder come from the Crurales, and 
alſo from the Sympatbetici Maximi, by Means of their Com- 
munication with the Crurales. It has alſo ſome Nerves. from 
the Plexus Meſentericus inferior. 


_ Beſides the Ligaments already mentioned, there are alſo 


two ſmall ones, by which the anterior Part of the true Bot- 


tom of the Bladder is connected to the Ofla Pubis. II in 


1 tomy. a 14 5 ' 1 . 1 5 . 
As the Kidneys, eſpecially that on the Right Side, are by 
their Situation 3 capable of 14 greatly aſſiſted 
in their Excretory Office, by the Motion of the adjacent 
Parts à and as they are defended by the Membrane of the cir- 
cumambient Peritonæum, and wrapt up in a kind of dry Fat; 
ſo they almoſt conſtantly receive the ſuperincumbent Glands 
into their ſuperior, Part, which inclines ſomewhat to a Con- 
cave, and which is hardly ever of the ſame Form and Bulk in 
different Men. Then receiving one or more conſiderable Ra- 
mifications from the Aorta Deſcendens; acquiring, , alſo, 
another Membrane, and four or five large Ramifications, they 
from theſe receive many other ſmaller Ramifications, from 
which winding Veſſels, ſo ſmall as to eſcape the Sight, are di- 
ſtributed through all the Parts of the 0 The ſmall 
Ramifications of theſe minute Arteries, in their vermicular 
Courſe, being mutually ufuted in ſome Parts, and again ſepa- 
rated, form as it were Conglomerations, from which ſeem to 
ariſe not only the ſmall returning Veins, but alſo the minute 
lateral Ducts, which are almoſt pellucid, and which receive 
the. Urine ſeparated from the ſmall Arteries, convey it from 
them; and when, after uniting, they have formed many po- 
lygonous pyramidal Bodies, they at laſt generally terminate in 
twelve membranaceous Bodies, called Papillz, in which many 
Orifices of the renal Ducts open obliquely every where, both 
externally and internally. - 

There are alſo found: in the Subſtance of the Kidneys, ſmall 
round hollow Bodies, every where covered with minute Veſ- 
ſels, furniſhed. with Veins and Nerves, and cracking to the 
urinary Ducts. This is confirmed by the Kidneys of Hedge- 
hogs, Tortoiſes, and Diſeaſes in 7 Kidneys, . as alſo the 
85 t of the Kidneys in a Fœtus. For this Reaſon the 

rine ſeems hert᷑ to be ſecreted, by a double Apparatus, a cu- 
rious and- laborious one of the ular Kind, and one more 
ſimple, which receives its Name from Ruyſcb, a Circumſtance 
by no, means repugnant to the laat Methods of Nature in 
other Parts; as in the Liyer for Inſtance. But Rayſch, 
after the moſt {tridt and exact Scrutiny, thinks that theſe were 
not really Glands, but only Intorſions of ſmall Arteries. 
I be other Part of the renal Artery is neceſſarily explored 
in fupplying Life and Heat to the Subſtance of the Kidneys ; 
and from the Blood, conveyed by this Part of the Artery, 
ſeems to ariſe that large Quantity of Lymph, which return- 


ani 


the 


ing from the Kidneys, and being of the Eudable and not of after Eatin 


renal Arteries being collected, become larger, are united like 


Arteries in their Diviſion; and at laſt join Trunks whoſe 
Number is uncertain. Theſe convey in various Manners to 
the Vena Cava the remaining Blood. | | 


The Renal Papillz drop out the Utine convey'd. into the 
urinary Ducts into the large Cavity, form'd by the expanded 
Membrane of the, Pelvis, Which is furniſhed with a ſoft Fat. 
Hence being collected, retarded and mix d, it is forced into 
the Ureters, which are formed by an Anguſtation of the Pel- 
vis, and which convey it to the Bladder, | 5 
For from the Circumference of the Papillz ariſe about 
tan icons, hy ug rongoMyFoee oy Ma 
r rom into three mifications, 
which, when collected into one, form a large Pelvis, which 
terminates in one membranous, thick and many DuR, fur- 
niſh'd with Arteries, Veins, Nervee, a or ellels, moy- 
ing Them, and mucilaginous Lacune, fit for lubricating its 
Sides. This Duct is called the Ureter, which running firſt 
ſtrait downwards, and ſoon after bending all along under the 
Lamina of the Peritonzum ; and being in various Places of 
an Breadth, is at laſt inſerted in the poſterior Part of 
about two Finger Breadths from its inferior Neck, 
and about the ſame Diſtance from each other. Then perfo- 
2 the exterior Coat, and ing, about a Fingers 
= th, . it and the GY Coat : 2d runnin 
own 1 y, it penetrates into vity of the Bladder. 
Then its Fibres . lengthened, and bn downwards, 
it forms a round and long + by which the Bladder, when 
full, is hindered from e Urine tothe Ureters ; which, 
when the Bladder is „are drawn downwards, and 
clos'd up by this Body, and convey the renal Urine ſafe to the 
Bladder : And this Structure hinders the Urine from ri- 
ſing again into the Ureters, however the Bladder ſhould be 
co 


Il theſe Obſervations ate confirm'd by microſcopical Diſ- 
coveries, Injections, Ligatuits, and comparative Anatomy, 
in wg, 0, Dormice, Tortoiſes, Bars, Oxen, Burch, 
human Fctuſes, the Diſſection of Patients ſubject to Diſ- 
orders of the Reins, and monſtrous aud preternatural Kid- 


N that the mechanical Secretion 
of the Urine is made by the Force of the Heart and ſtronger 
Arteries,” by which the 45 Part of the Blood is forced 
into numberleſs Flexures, Gyrations, Reſiſtences, ite Mo- 
tions, Concuſſions, and Commixtions; and at its more 
fluid Part is ſecreted, propell d, collected and expell d through 
Ducts, only ſomewhat narrower than theſe Blood-Veflels. 
— There, is, therefore, no. Occaſion for accounting for the 
Secretion of the Utine by Attraction, Emulſion, or other 
Powers of a like Nature. FEY 

Neither is there any Neceſſity for a Fermentation, in order 
the Cauſe, the Time, the Matter, the Mixture, nor the 
Effects of a Fermentation are to be obſerved. 

Nor for the ſame Reaſons are we to ſuppoſe a fuſing and 
precipitating Power in the Parts ſubſervient to this Secretion. 

"Tis ſufficiently obvious, that all the Humours, which are 
leſs thick than the Urine, will be diſch this Way, pro- 
vided they are only applied to theſe Veſſels. Hence we un- 
8 that 5 is a "ap Share hinders them from flow- 
ing here; ot if thi that, ſudden and great Weakneſs 
muſt be produced. The Renes iati —— lying on 
the ſuperior Parts of the Kidneys ; but being ſeparated from 
them by the interpoſed Fat, contiguous to-the Diaphragm, 
united by Blood-Veſſels, preſſed between the Diaphragm and 
the Kidneys, furniſhed with Arteries, wanting peculiar Emiſ-: 
faries, in Fabric reſembling the Spleen, and ſubject to the 
ſame Things, and pouring almoſt all their Blood through their 
Veins into the emulgent Veins, perhaps here performs. this 
Office, the venous renal Blood being, by a faline Solvent, 
depriv'd of its moſt liquid Part, after the Secretion» of the 
Urine, as the ſplenic Blood does to the Blood of the Vena 
Portz ; or perhaps theſe are ſubſervient to other Uſes, But 
this Theory is in all Probability juſt. _ 
So that a continual and uninterrupted Secretion of the Urine 
is the in Cauſe of the Soundneſs of the Kidneys and 
Ureters, as alſo the Cauſe why they are neither obſtructed not 
concreted by their own Collapſion or Preſſure, Boerh, Inflitue, 


'/' *** PROCESSES UPON URINE. 


Di is neither acid, nor alcaline, but fi, 
Take the Urine of a Man in Health, made twelve Hours 


8 Drinking, which muſt therefore * 


*f*DJ * 


R EN 
ſo long in the Body, and have cireulated almoſt the fame 
time 43. and have been mixed with nearly all the Juices 
in all the Veſſels, by means of the vital Powers. It is there- 
fore an aqueous Lixivium, that has waſhed away, and brought 
off with it, whatever would diſſolve in Water, and run thro” 
the fine urinary Veſſels of the Kidneys ; particularly it con- 
tains the ſpirituous, faline, and ous Matters of the 
Blood ; and when thus long retained and digeſted, it acquires 
the true Nature of the Body, as being wrought upon by the 
vital Powers for twelve Hours ſucceflively ; at which time the 
Milk has loſt its own Nature in the Body, and now begins to 
be converted into the Serum of the Blood. And for this Rea- 
ſon, ſuch Urine ſhould be choſe as is well concocted, and diſ- 
charged at twelve Hours Diſtance from Feeding, the thinner 
and more crude being come away before. Such Urine, there- 
fore, may always be collected without the Body, and yet re- 
tain and perfeAly exhibit the Nature of the animal Juices, and 
their Principles, This Urine is not acid, becauſe it neither 
taſtes nor ſmells ſour, nor gives a red Colour by mixing with 
theſe Juicey that turn red with Acid: And, laſtly, becauſe, 


if heated 'and mixed with Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, it * 


affords not the leaſt Sign of Efferveſcence. And if another 
Part thereof be heated and mixed with the alcaline Spirit of 
Sal Ammoniac, it manifeſts' no Sign of Efferveſcence ; beſides, 
what ſeems ſtranger, the Urine of a Man who drank a large 
Quantity of Rheniſh Wine, which is conſiderably four, and 
alſo of ſour Beer, uſed much Vinegar in his Sauce, and eat 


any Experiment, twelve Hours after Eating. So likewiſe the 
Urine diſcharged by young Female Perſons of weak Conſtitu- 
tions, that uſe little more than acid Vegetables for their Meat 
and Milk for their Drink, manifeſts no Acid twelve Hours after 
Meals; the natural Powers, therefore, have in this time con- 
quered that Tendency which the Vegetables had to Acidity, or 
elſe the Acid that was in them, Hlelmont, therefore, juſtly ſaid, 
that Acids were Enemies to the Veins ; but his Followers hence 
unjuſtly forbid the Uſe of Acids in Diet and Medicine, as if they 
were poiſonous ; ſuppoſing them prejudicial to the firſt Paſſages. 
Theſe Experiments will be allowgd by Chymiſts ; but it may, 

perhaps, move them to hear, that there is no manner of Al- 
cali contained in this Urine, and yet the thing is certain ; for 
if, to ſeparate Particles of this heated Urine, there be ſucceſ- 
ſively poured Vinegar, Lemon-Juice, Spirit of Nitre, Spirit 
of Salt, and Oil of Vitriol, no. Efferveſcence enſues ; but 
theſe Acids, mixed with warm Urine, diſcharged at the Di- 
ſtance of twelve Hours after Eating, unite therewith, as Wa- 
ter unites with Water, without Bubbles and without Hiſſing. 
Such Urine, alſo, does not turn the Juices of Herbs 
green Colour, as alcaline Salts do. | 8 


REMARKS. devs e 
Hence we may collect, that the Powers of the Body change 
Acids, ſo that they remain no longer the ſame, and prevent 
Things diſpoſed to Acidity from becoming acid; and that, in 
Health, alcaline Salts are never produced, but only ſuch as 
are neutral, This I have obſerved in the Urine of Perſons in 
high Fevers, and inflammatory Diſeaſes, where the vital Ac- 
tions being increaſed, rendered the Urine flame-colour'd, fe- 
tid, ſharp, and little in Quantity; for even ſuch Urine, exa- 
mined by the Methods above-mentioned, gave new Signs of its 
being alcaline; whence I was led to ona whether, in a 


to a 


er, 
perfect Stoppage of Urine, where this Liquor is long detained, 
heated and agitated in the Body, it would not become alca- 
line. And it happened, that an eminent Perſon in Years, 
falling into this Diſtemper, which proved fatal to him, 'had no 


Diſcharge of Urine for five Days, but, on the ſixth, ſuddenly | 


made a few Ounces, which was red, turbid, and fetid; but 
he had hence no Relief, and made not a Drop afterwards, but 
died. This Urine I directly carried home with me, and pre- 
ſently examined by the known chymical Methods, none of 
which ſhew'd it to be alcaline z whence I underſtood, that 
Urine could not become alcaline in the Space of a hundred 
and twenty Hours, tho” agitated by the Heat of the Body, and 
the Action of Circulation. For in the Patient above-men- 
tibned, the Bladder contained no Urine; and I have never 
found any of the Humours in Health to be alcaline, though 
they may become ſo from other Cauſes, Nor did I ever find 
them alcaline in the moſt putrid Diſeaſes, whether acute or 
chronical. I remember once, an aged Corn-Merchant had a 
karge Stone in his Bladder, but being not a fit Subject to be 
cut for it, his Urine would often, "han he was in exquiſite 
Torture, ſmell alcaline; and as he had frequent Stoppages, 
a ſkilful $ was obliged often to put back the Stone from 
the Neck of the Bladder, with a Catheter, towards the Bot- 
tom 3 but being once abſent, the Patient continued in Pain, 
without making Water for ſeveral Hours ; but the Operator 


teturning, and performing his uſual Office, the Urine came 


out fo Tharp,” alealine and putrified, and with ſuch a peculiar 


largely of Fruit, did not afford the leaſt Signs of Acid, upon | 
* 


and diſtil it in a Glaſs- Body, 


* £ 4 


$tench of digeſted Urine, that the Surgeon inadvertently 
ing the Vapour thereof into his Lungs, was thereby diſordered 
for ſome Days. Whence I conceive, not having any Oppor- 
tunity of examining this Urine, becauſe it was ſpilt, that, be- 
ing attrafted into the Pores of the Spongy Stone, and lodging 
therein, it was thus digeſted by the Heat, and fo, perhaps, ac- 
ired a true alcaline Acrimony. However this be, it is cer- 
, that the Urine contains no native alcaline Salt, and, 
conſequently, no other Humour of the Body; becauſe the 
Urine contains more Salts than any other animal Liquor; and 
becauſe the Salts of the Urine are more acrimonious, and eafier 
rendered alcaline, than of any other Liquor in the Body. 
Whence thoſe Artiſts are deceived, who fo loudly cry 
out againſt the natural, volatile, oily, alkaline Salts in the 
Body. This is an Error introduced into Medicine by an im- 
prudent Cultivation of Chemiſtry, which the more prudent 
Cultivation thereof muſt correct. The fetid Smell of Urine 
in Health is, therefore, entirely owing to the attenuating, pu- 
trid, and volatilized Oil, which is inſeparable from it ; and 
not to a volatile, alcaline Salt. Its bitter, nauſeous, and fa- 
line Tafte, proceeds from the compound Salt of the Urine, 
and from the Oil; as alfo, from the Sea-Salt which Urine ge- 
nerally contains. | Re nds 


FRESH URINE, DISTILLED IN A VERY CLOSE 
© VESSEL, AFFORDS A FETID, NAUSEOUS WA- 
TER, NEITHER ALCALINE, ACID, SALINE, 
NOR VINOUS. SOS 


| Take well-concofted human Urine, diſcharged in Health, 
with a gentle Fire of a hundred 
and fifty Degrees, uniformly kept up, till only a twentieth 
Part remains behind. There will come over a limpid Was 
ter; the Urine in the mean time gradually changes from its 
natural Straw-Colour to Red ; and the more of this'pellacid 
Water comes over, the deeper that red Colour appears ; and 
at length the Remainder becomes almoſt of black Red, very 
thick, turbid, opake, frothy, and tenacious. The firſt lim- 
pid Part has a particular nauſeous Smell, but not that of a vo- 
htile Alcali ; but what ſeems ſtrange, though it be often di- 
ſtilled over again, yet it always retains this nauſeous Odour, 
and even though it ſhould long ſtand in the open Air. This 
corrupt Odour, therefore, is inſeparable, and intimately mixed 
with the Liquor, ſo as not to be deſtroyed even by the Addi- 
tion of an Acid. It ſeems to reſemble nothing more than that 
diſagreeable Exhalation, which ariſes from Wounds in the Ab- 
dotnen, or the Carcaſs of a Man freſh opened after a violent 
Death. The nauſeous Taſte of that Water, though ſome- 
what 2 is not alcaline, or any way ſaline, ho ſoever it 
be diſtilled. Again, in Diſtillation thereof, there appear no 
Veins upon the Glaſs Still-head, as in the Diſtillation of vi- 
nous Spirits; and if the Water that firſt comes over, be a ſe- 
cond time diſtilled, neither thus will the leaſt Quantity of 
ſuch Spirit appear; and though ever ſo careſully rectified, it 
has, ſo often as I have examined it, never took Flame, but 
always quenched Fire. Even the Urine of ſuch Men as are 
great Drinkers of ſtrong Liquors, ſuch 'as Wines and diftilled 
pirits, never affords any thing inflammable. When this firſt 
diſtilled Liquor of the Urine is mixed with Acids, it never 
gives any Signs of Efferveſcence, nor changes Juices green, as 
Alcalies always do; nor conſiderably precipitates the Solutions 
made with Acids; and by no manner of Rectification will it 
afford a manifeſt Salt, nor ever change Acids into a compound 
neutral Salt. Conſequently it is no alcaline Liquor; nor does 
it manifeſt the leaſt Signs of Acidity upon any kind of Expe- 
riments ; as the Addition of fixed and volatile Alcalies, the 
various Juices that turn red with Acids, and the like. Whence 


w2 ſeem to have proved our Point. 


$M r 
We may learn many momentous Particulars in Medicine, 
from this ſlight Experiment. Thus, 1. We fee the lighteſt, 
thinneſt, and moſt volatile Part of the healthy Juices is nearly 
elementary Water, excepting that there is inſeparably joined 
therewith that other equally light, thin, volatile, fetid and 
ſeemingly corrupted Matter, not proceeding from a ſaline 
Principle, but rather from an oily one, and yet no ways vi- 
nous or inflammable. 2. Hence there is no Fermentation 
in the Juices, nor no Production of inflammable Spirit, which 
is eaſily ſeparated from Water; whereas this fetid Part can by 
no Means be ſeparated from its Water. 3. Conſequently, 
there is no inflammable Spirit in the vital Juices of the Body. 
4. Oil, by the vital Powers of the Body, is rendered much 
more volatile, than any Salt in the Body, contrary to what 
is generally believed. This peculiar, fetid, oily Matter is 


ſcarce otherwiſe ſound, than in the Matter of Perſpiration, the 


Sweat, and the Vapour which naturally reſides in the Cavities 
of the Body. Vinous Spirits, when drank, 'do not go'to the 
urinary 


urinary Palluges i an may; thiteſdre, N to- the Head 4 
ab ds M "he common" a "and the Origin of the 


| 


of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum. Hence (perhaps) 
t they ſo eaſil r e A 
the Sk LE, 23 5 7 
is no volatile Salt in „capable iſfing 
this Di of Heat, whatever Chymiſts or Phyſicians 
think to the contrary ; and that there is no volatile Al- 
hether fimple or oily, nor any volatile Acid in the 
ſo that the modern Phyſic muſt be 1 
articulars. The fetid Smell of the Urine always in- 
decreaſes, as the vital Powers increaſe and decreaſe, 
in an Body; and the more the Body is exerciſed by 
Labour and Motion, the more this fetid Smell is always in- 
creaſed, and vice verſa. If any Thing in the animal Juices is 
to be called Spirit, on Account of its Acrimony, Volatility, 
Li and penetrating Virtue, it is neither vinous nor ſa- 
line, but really ariſes from an Oil corrupted, or turned to 
ſuch a Pu jon as the Putrefaction of Vegetables. | 


THE REMAINS OF THE RECENT URINE, AF- 
TER THE PRECEDING PROCESS, ARE NEI- 
THER ACID, NOR ALCALINE, NOR TRULY 
SAPONACEOUS, BUT SALINE AND FETID. 


If the groſs Remainder, after the preceding Diſtillation, be 
mix'd with any kind of Acid or Alcali, it affords no Sign of 
Efferyeſcence, ſo as to appear either acid or alcaline ; nor can 
it be manifeſted by any other Experiment. It is indeed highly 
ſharp, of a very faline Taſte, and a little bitteriſh, but not 
alcaline; nor has it an alcaline Odour, but ſmells fetid almoſt 
as before. If uſed by Fullers and Wool-Scourers, it neither 
cleanſes nor deterges, and therefore has no ſaponacedus Virtue, 
which it excellently acquires by putrefying. In this whole 
Inſpiſſation there appears no Signs either of Chyle or Milk. 
Nor have I, with the utmoſt Attention, ever diſcovered the 
leaſt of that Coagulation, -which the Lymph and Serum of 
the Blood always run into by Heat. However- it ma- 
niſeſts nothing of a cheeſy Nature; but conſtantly. the more 
it-is inſpiflated by the Fire, the ſharper and deeper-coloured 
it becomes; and thus, by various Degrees, it increaſes and 
E-- - in Colour, Thickneſs and Acrimony, the longer the 
Inſpiſſatĩon is continued, ſo as to run through all that Diverſity 
uſually obſerved in the Urine, under acute and chronical Di- 
ſtempers, as a Bellini has excellently obſerved. In acute Diſ- 
eaſes; the hotter the Fever, and the more it diffipates the 

moiſt” Parts, the redder, the ſharper, and the thicker the 
" Di HTS BINI 8 CN RES ES. 5 
There is therefore naturally no fixed or volatile Alcali in an 
healthy Body, nor any fixed or volatile Acid in the natural Juices, 
whilft they remain ſound ; but this Salt is of a particular Na- 
ture, which we ſhall hereafter examine, and much leſs volatile 
than Water, as not riſing even with a boiling Heat. It is ſur- 
priſing that no nutrimental Matter ſhould ever be contained 
—— ; for there is no Ch) * 85 55 Serum, or 

ymph therein; which coagulate by Fire; but icians juſt] 

acknowledge theſe as the original 9 of Nutrition. No. 
thing nutrimental, therefore, is diſcharged from the Body alon 
with the Urine. Thus all the Parts of the Chyle, Milk, 
Blood, or the Humours thence prepared, that become ſharp, 
corrupted,  ſubtile, © unfit for Nutrition, and hurtful to the 
* performed their Office, are at length ſeparated by 
the Vital Powers, and, by means of the Kidneys, diſchar 
ſrom the Body. Urine, therefore, exhibits the Humours hi 
changed by the Powers of the Body, even ſo far as never 
afterwards to prove healthful thereto ; and therefore the ſmall 
Quantity, the Sharpneſs, Colour and Thickneſs of the Urine, 
afford many juſt Informations to the Phyſician, as indicati 
the Necefliity of Water, demonſtrating the Condition and State 
of the Humours, the Remedies required in Diſeaſes, and what 
Thurs are principally deſtructive to the Body, by diffolving the 
Texture of the Blood, and how pernicious a great Fluidity is. 


RECENT URINE, INSPISSATED TO A FOR 
. + TIETH PART, AND DISTIELED WITH SAND, 
_  - AFFORDS*AN ALCAEINE $8PIRIT, AN ALCA- 
LINE, VOLATILE SALT, A VERY" FETID 
OIL, AND SALINE FACES. _ 3 
If che Diſtillation of the Urine be continued, till of forty 
Pounds there remains but one; or if the like recent 
Urine be ſuffered to exhale in 2 low, capacious, cylin- 
drical open Veſſel, with an almoſt boiling Heat, till only a 
forticth Fart remains, there will be found at the Bottom a gro! 
thick, blackiſh, ſharp Matter, "which being mixed with thrice 
3 — — od onar in a Retort, in a 
t, by gentle Degrees at and oſten examining the 
Liquors that come over, by removing the Receiver, a lim- 
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pid Water will firſt riſe, as in the preceding Proceſs z and 
when the Matter begins to be almoſt dry, another limpid 
Liquor 'will come over, of a ſharp, fiery alkaline Natare. 
Continue the Operation ſo long as this riſes, and keep it ſepa- 
rate, then cloſely Jute on a Receiver, and urge the Matter by 
Degrees of Fire, upon which white Clouds will long continue 
to riſe, and unctuous Veins appear, whilſt a ſomewhat oily, 
yellow Liquor, together wich a white, ſolid and alcaline Salt 
will riſe, At laſt, with the utmoſt Violence of Fire, there 
comes over a yellow or gold-coloured Oil, and when this 
ceaſes, a ſaline, feeulent Matter remains at the Bottom. The 
firſt Water is ſcarce alcaline, ſharp, ſaline, or any Way oily, 
but like the Water of the preceding Proceſs ; the ſecond Li- 
quor has a ſharp and manifeſt ſaline Odour, it proves pun- 
py and fiery upon the Tongue, and has a perfect alcaline 
aſte; it makes a violent Efferveſcence with all Acids, and 
when ſaturated with any Acid, concretes therewith into a 
compound, neutral, half volatile Salt, like Sal Ammoniac, 
but of a determinate Nature, according to that of the Acid. 
This Salt therefore is truly alcaline and volatile, like that 
bles. All this ap- 
pears more in the third unctuous Liquor, which is much 
more intenſely alcaline, tho* oily ; and hence is uſually cal- 
led alcaline Giri, as conſiſting of Water, Salt and Oil, 
mixed together. The whole Salt is always alcaline, but ren- 
dered very ungrateful by the fetid Oil adhering thereto. The 
Oil which comes over at the ſame time, and afterwards is 
highly fetid, and inſets every Thing with its Odour, fo as 
to be intolerable, and not only retains the Smell of Urine, 
but is ſomewhat ſtercoraceous. The remaining Faces being 
calcined in an open Fire, and elixated with Water, afford a 
true Sea-falt, if the Perſon has uſed that Salt in his Food. 
= REMARES. 5 
Hence it appears that the Salt of Urine, tho“ not alcaline 
of itſelf, may be rendered fo by a certain Degree of Heat, 
and that this urinous Salt is not ammonical, becauſe Sal 
Ammoniac, tho' volatile with a certain Degree of Heat, 
yet when ſublimed thereby, never becomes alcaline, but re- 
mains compounded, how often ſoever it is ſublimed; whereas 
the Salt of Urine, tho' likewiſe of a half fixed Nature, and 
becoming volatile with a certain Degree of Heat, at the ſame 
time alſo becomes alcaline, and no longer retains the Nature 
of a compound Salt. It therefore approaches to the Nature 
of alcaline Salt, and Sal Ammoniac, tho' itſelf be neither of 
them, Hence alſo we ſee that the Salt, ſaline Spirit, and firſt 
Oil, are almoſt equally volatile in a ſound State; and that 
this unctuous Spirit conſiſts of Water, Oil, and Salt, into 
which it may be commodiouſly reſolved, And hence alſo we 
underſtand, how by the natural Powers, the mild, white, 
indolent, inodorous, and unctuous Matter of the Aliment, 
Chyle, Milk, Fat, and Marrow, may turn into another 
that is ſharp, yellow, inflammatory, thin and fetid ; whence 
alſo the fetid Smell of the Urine uſually proceeds. Again, 
we hence learn, that there is no fixed Alcali in the animal 
Juices ; for I never could find a Grain thereof in the largeſt 
88 of the Urine thus treated. And laſtly, that $a 
Salt may enter the Blood, mix therewith, thence paſs into 
the urinary Veſſels, and yet remain unchanged, ſo as to act 
through moſt of the Veſſels of the Body, without ſuffering an 


g Alteration by their Re- action. All which Particulars _ 


conſidered, our preſent Experiment, which is owing to He 
mont, will be found of infinite Uſe in Medicine, 


RECENT INSPISSATED "URINE, DISTILLED 
© "WITH FIXED ALCALI, 


* Freſh Urine being inſpiſſated as before, pour thereon an 
equal Quantity of the Oil of Tartar per delequium, or the 
Solution of Pot-aſhes, and there will inſtantly ariſe a ſharp, 
alcaline, volatile Vapour, ſuch as uſually proceeds from = 
putrefied Urine, when it grows warm. If the Mixture be 
now immediately diftilled in a Glaſs Alembic, with a gentle 
Fire, there comes over a limpid Liquor, running in Veins, 
which proves ſharp, highly alcaline, and more volatile than 
Water, and in every reſpe reſembling true and ſtrong Al- 
cali.” And when inſtead of the Oil of Tartar, the dry Salt 
of Tartar is uſed, a dry alcaline Salt often. riſes firſt in this 
Diſtillation.” And when the former alkaline Liquor is again 
diftiled in a tall Body, with a gentle Fire, the Part that 
firſt riſes is ſaline, white and alcaline ; the Oil remains at the 
Bottom, along with the fixed Alcali added, as if it was more 


fixed thereby, Laſtly, when all is become dry, if the Fire 
be fron) Kept us there likewiſe comes over a fetid, yellow 


a REMARKS, x 

This Experiment ſhews the Nature of the animal urinous 
Salts to be ſuch, that a fixed alcaline Salt can inftahtly change 
them, like the violent Action of the Fire in the preceding 
Proceſs, And hence we learn that fixed alcaline Salts being 
2 
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mixed with the Juices of the Body, will preſently render 
them ſharp, alcaline, extremely moveable, and niore volatile 
than the Water and Spirit of the Body, communicate a fiery 
corroſive Nature to the Spirits, and immediately give them 
a Tendency to Putrefattion, If the Salt and Saline Spirit 
thus produeed be ſeveral times diſtilled over again with a 2 
Fire, they at length become as purely alcaline as thoſe pre- 
pared from Hartſhorn, or other coſtly Subſtances: When 
mixed with Acids, they make à violent Efferveſcence, eſpe- 
_ cially if ſhaken together, and by this Means, are fo mortified 
and changed as to loſe their Sharpneſs, and all their alcaline 
or fiery Nm, being thus alſo ſo fixed, as not to prove 
volatile with the Heat of an healthy Body, They loſe the 
proper Virtue of acting like volatile Alcalies, eſpecially that 
of almoſt mortally diſſolving and attenuating the Juices of 
the Body, And what is more to our Purpoſe, Phyſicians 
may hence underſtand the ſurprizingly changeable Nature of 
the Salts of the Body; how variouſly 22 alter from their 
native Diſpoſition; and the proper Effects of each Alteration; 
and alſo learn the Remedies and Degree of Correction which 
cach requires : 1 

Experience, Thus in Fevers, attended with an increaſed 
Heat and Motion, Hippocrates allowed only of Things tend- 
ing to an acid Nature, or actually acid, to be uſed as Food, 
Drink, or Medicines ; and hence we fee, that fixed Alcalies 
are deſtructive in the Body, as often as attended with Heat, 
Motion, a fetid Smell, a Flame- Colour, or ſmall Quantity 
of the Urine, or the Juices are too much diſſolved; ſo that in 
| ſuch Caſes to exhibit theſe Salts is highly dangerous, eſpecial- 


ly in the Plague. 


RECFNT URINE, ESPECIALLY WHEN INS- 
PISSATED, AFFORDS A FIERY SPIRIT THAT 
IS NOT ALCALINE, UPON THE ADDITION 


OF QUICK-HINE.: +. 5 


If Quick-Lime be thrown into recent Urine, there in- 
ſtantly exhales a ſpontaneous Vapour, which ſtrikes the No- 
{trils with an extremely pungent and fiery Senſation ; and if 


it be now directly and gently diſtilled in very cloſe Veſſels, 


it affords a limpid Water, of an intolerable fiery Odour, like 
the former, but much more ſharp and volatile. And if, 
when the Urine is firſt inſpiſſated to a fourth Part, an 
equal Quantity of Quick-Lime be mixed with the Remain- 
der, the Odour is much ſtronger, and the Spirit obtained by 
Diſtillation, not to be equalled by any other for its ſharp, 
ery, ſubtile, and volatile Nature. After all this Spiri t is 
ſeparated by Diſtillation, and the remaining Maſs afterwards 
treated by the ſame Operation, it will never afford a ſolid 
Salt, as in the preceding Proceſs ; but always a very fluid 
ſaline Liquor; and whatever Acid is mixed therewith,” it 
cauſes an} RA a To tho' the fiery Virtue and Volatility 
are greatly diminiſhed thereby. There is Caution required in 
this Proceſs ; ſor as ſoon as the Quick-Lime touches the Urine, 
or the inſpiſſated Matter thereof, it excites a great Ebullition, 
and à violent Heat, and at the ſame Inſtant the moſt ſharp 
and volatile Spirit hitherto known ariſes ; and, being agitated 
with the violent Heat, it is put into a furious Motion, fo 
that being inadvertently received into the Lungs, it may in- 
ſtantly prove highly dangerous, and occaſion an inſtantaneous 
Inflammation in the tender Veſſels of the Lungs, and directly 
communicate it to the Blood circulating through them. For 
if this Spirit be held to the external warm Skin, it immedi- 
ately. makes the Part gangrenate; and mortify;; but perhaps 
the whole Thickneſs, between the circulating Blood in the 
Lungs, and the Air contained in the, Veſicles thereof, is not 
the thouſandth Part of an Inch; but this urinous Spirit, pre- 
pared with Quick-Lime, ſuddenly exhales its ſharp Part in 
the open Air, and leaves a Water behind. X 
„ RE MARK S. | 
Hence we may learn the Action of Quick-Lime upon the 
ſaline urinous Juices of the Body; for when aſſiſted by Heat, 
and the vital Motion, it preſently generates theſe fiery Spirits, 
that prove deſtructiye to the tender pappy Maſs of the Brain 
and Nerves; and the hotter, or the more agitated the Body, 
or the more it is affected with inflammatory Diſorders, the 
more deſtructiye the Uſe hereof. But when the Body a- 
bounds with Acid, Water or Phlegm, the prudent Applica- 
tion thereof may be ſometimes. of Service. We muſt alſo 


conſider, that the Lixivium of Quick-Lime has a great Force 


in correQing, and extricating the muriatic, fixed Salts in the 
Blood, and fitting them to be eaſily diſcharged ; whence it 
becomes an extraordinary Remedy in that Kind of Scurvy, 
which principally proceeds from the above-mentioned Cauſes ; 
but in that Kind which proceeds from Putrefaction, and conſiſts 
in a ſharp Oil and Salt, it proves highly prejudicial, -.Whence, 
perhaps, we may, in ſome Meaſure reconcile the Experiments 
of ſome eminent Phyſicians in France, which ſhew the Lixi- 
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All which were known to the Ancients from 


vium of Quick-Lime to be pernicious in that Country; 
whereas in Germany it appears a very advantageous Medicine. 
But all this holds truer. of the Quick-Lime prepared from 
Stone than of that ſrom Shells, _ The Particulars hence ariſing 
my be A wy 1. The violent Corroſion which haps 
in a live „ upon the Application of Quick- Lime, 
ceeds more = thoſe fiery ſaline Ny the Lime 
produces from the Salt, that was not ſharp before, than from 
the corroſive Body of the Lime itſelf, 2. Hence it may be 


of Uſe in Diſeaſes proceeding from acid, aqueous, au 


viſcous, mucous, and phlegmy Cauſes, where Motion and 


Stimulation are wanting. 3. On the contrary, it proves 
hurtful in acute 5 —— proceeding from —.— bili- 
ous, ſaline, putrid, acrimonious, and heating Cauſes, where 
the Body is dry and ſtrongly agitated by Motion. 4. The 
mild Salts of the Body may inſtantaneouſly become extreme- 
7 Pp and poiſonous, by the bare Admixture of a Thing not 

rp itſelf, 5. That an exceeding ſharp Matter may be 
produced from healthy Juices, which is neither a Salt, Spirit, 
nor Oil; for this Liquor cannot, by any Art that I know of, 
be made to appear in the folid Form of a Salt, and can be 
only obtained inviſible by Means of Water, 6. Theſe Spi- 
rits therefore that do not appear to be alcaline, by any Expe- 
riments made with Acids, are much ſharper than any Alcali ; 
ſo that there is not any known Thing that yields a ſharper 
and more odorous Vapour, Whence allo it appears, how ſud- 
denly a very different Taſte and Smell may ariſe from the 
Salt of the Body, which is almoſt inodorous. 3 


THE NATIVE SALT OF URINE. 
Lake very freſh Urine, diſcharged twelve Hours after eat - 
ing by a Man in Health, and immediately, by a gentle Fire 
of two hundred Degrees, evaporate it in a clean Veſſel, till 
it acquires the Conſiſtence of Cream. Then ſtrain the Li- 
quor hot through a Flannel Bag, that the viſcous Oils may 
be ſomewhat kept back and ſeparated, which the more exactly 
it is done, the better. Set a — Quantity of this inſpiſſated 


Liquor, in a tall, cylindrical, glaſs Veſſel, tied over with 


Paper in a cool Place, for a Lear; during which Time, a 
ſaline, ſolid, hard, brown, and ſomewhat tranſparent Maſs 
will concrete to the Bottom thereof ; and a thick, black, 
unctuous Liquor float above it, as ſeparated and excluded from 
the Salt. Pour off the Liquor, and putting the faline Maſs 
into another Veſſel, add very cold Water thereto, and ſhake 
it a little therein, to cleanſe it from its oily Foulneſs, which 
is r _ becauſe the Matter does not readily diſſolve in 
cold Water. Let this ſaline Maſs be preſerved under the 
Title of the native Salt of Urine. If this Salt be diſſolved in 


Water, and ſeveral Times ſtrained, till the Solution becomes 


limpid, and then exhaled to a Pellicle in a clean Glaſs, and 


ſet to reſt in a cool Place, it ſhoots into ſaline Glebes, of its 


own peculiar Kind, very different from any other Salt, - tho' 


ſomewhat reſembling the Cryſtals of Sugar, in Figure and 


Hardneſs. They are not fetid or alcaline, but extre 
volatile; and thi is the purified Salt of Uriae. _ 
| REMARKS. % ers 

This Experiment excellently, ſhews Phyſicians the Nature 
of thoſe Salts, which in an healthy Body are very ſharp, and 


greatly inclining to an alcaline Nature, yet not really alca- 


line; and therefore require to be quickly diſcharged b 

vital Powers, to which they — _ ——— 
And hence Phyſicians may know, that the other Salts con- 
tained in the other Juices, are much leſs ſharp or alcaline. 
Theſe Salts are generated in the human Body alone, from 
the Meat, Drink, and Sea-Salt taken in and changed. There 
is Sea-Salt contained herein, but not alone. It is a ſa- 
ponaceous Salt, but not very unctuous. It is highly diu- 
retic, if drank diluted with Water, and ſudorifie with a 
proper Regimen. It has ſuch extraordinary Effects upon Me- 


tals, that ſome have thence promiſed themſelves Wonders. 


All the fat Matter, which remains upon ſtraining, and cleanſing 
the inſpiſſated Urine, is, when dried by a gentle Fire, -excel- 
lent for the producing of Phoſphorus ; for which End it may 
be preſerved. The Experiment alſo ſhews, that the Salt re- 
maining in the Urine, thus inſpiſſated, will not putrify or 
grow alcaline, ſo as to become volatile and eaſily fly off, tho“ 
they are otherwiſe ſo eaſily changed. It ſhould be conſidered 
what Share this Salt has in producing the Stone of the Bladder 
or Kidneys. r eee e 


URINE, BY. DIGESTION, 'TURNS'ALCALINE, 
" AND CHANGES.ITS COLOUR, TASTE, O- 


If ſuch, Urine as was deſcribed. in the firſt Pruceſa, be kept 
in an open Veſſel of Glaſs, Earth, Wood, or Metal, in an 
Air of thirty three Degrees of Warmth, it begins to ſmell 
ww putrefy, and change its Straw Colour 
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for" a dusky 


& 


depoſiting groſs Fxces, and thus in a few Days ac- 
ixivious Nature, and at the fame time 
ftony Cruſt on all the Sides of the Veſſel. The 
| hotter the Air is, the ſtronger and quicker the Change of the 

Urine is made; whence in the Summer-time, eſpecially when 
the Weather is hot, all this happens in a er Degree. 'To 
diſcover how far this changeable Nature would reach, I filled 
a Bottle with natural recent Urine, and corking it cloſe, ſet 
it in a moderately warm Place; and after three Months, I 
found it c in this cloſe Veſſel, as is deſcribed in the pre- 
ceding Caſe. And herein the Change principally conſiſts ; the 


brown, 
ing 


recent Urine of a Man in Health is of a ſtraw Colour, it daily 


proceeds through ſucceſſive Changes, till at length it ends in a 
deep brown; and the more it is putrified, the darker the Colour. 


And the ſame Thing is obſervable in the Urine of Perſons un- 


der a Fever; the State of the Juices being learnt from the Co- 
lour of the Water. Recent Urine ſmells ungrateful, though 
not alcaline ; but digeſted Urine has a manifeſtly fetid, vola- 
tile, alcaline Odour, very different from the other. Recent 
Urine is of a bitter, ſaline Taſte 3 but digeſted Urine putrid, 
ſharp, alcaline, and perfectly lixivious. Recent Urine affords 
no Signs of containing an Alcali ; but digeſted Urine makes 
an Ebullition, and a violent Efferveſcence, upon mixing with 
any Acid, and in every other Trial, manifeſts a true alcaline 
Nature. Recent Urine has no ſaponacious ſcouring Virtue ; 
but digeſted putrified Urine is uſed by Scourers and Dyers, as 
a ſharp Lie, that cleanſes foul Wool, Silk, and the like, after 
the manner of fix d Alcalies: And as theſe Changes happen, 
with a ſmall Degree of Heat in a cloſe Veſſel, which every 
one may be eaſily ſatisfied of by Trial, it is in vain for Che- 
miſts to deny this Property in Urine. 


. REMARES. © 
Me are here to conſider, that there is ſeparated from the 
Body, by the urinary Paſſages, a Water containing Salts and 
Oils, approaching to a State of Putrefaction; nor do we find 
in all the Body, another Fluid that is ſo eaſily changed by ſuch 

a Digeſtion in cloſe Veſſels. Urine, therefore, which is de- 
ſtin' d for Excretion, cleanſes the Blood from theſe noxious, 
putrid Subſtances ; and, therefore, if retain'd through any 
7" pang it produces mortal Effects, as being ſoon rendered 
ſharper . by the Heat of the Body, and thence preſently into- 
lerable to the finer Veſſels, and diſſolving to the Humours by 
a pernicious Relaxation. And as it thus eafily and ſuddenly 
acquires theſe new Properties in a cloſe Veſſel, with a mode- 
rate Heat, we are ſhewn that the Body neither produces Vi- 
negar, nor inflammable Spirit from what it takes in, and con- 
ſequently does not act by Fermentation, but introduces the 
true Change of a putrified Subſtance, and therefore in its Ef- 
fect, approaches nearer to the Nature of the Putrefaction of 

Vegetables; for if bare Stagnation can occaſion this Change 
of the Urine, how greatly muſt it be diſpoſed to a true Putre- 
faction? And hence we ſee how great Neceſſity there is of 
Water, Acids, and ſaline Matters in thoſe Perſons who live 
in hot Climates, and accuſtom themſelves to daily Labour and 
Exerciſe ; for by Meats, Drinks, and Sauces of this Kind, 
too great a Tendency to Putrefaction is prevented. Hence 
alſo the daily Neceſſity of a mild, ſomewhat. acid, and a new 
Chyle, for ſheathing the Acrimony produced in the Blood, 
Hence alſo it appears, that in twenty-four Hours the neceſſary 
Utility and Service, of this new Chyle vaniſhes ; and that freſh 
Aſſiſtance is likewiſe required from the ſame Means. In burn- 
ing Fevers, therefore, tart, acid, and mild Aliments, like 
Chyle, are extremely neceflary ; great Abſtinence being in 
theſe Caſes highly prejudicial. Hence it is that Barley Ptiſans, 
with Vinegar and Honey, are here ſo ſerviceable, as Hippo- 
crates prudently inculcates, in his incomparable” Book con- 
cerning the Diet in acute Diſcaſes. The Phyſician alſo, upon 
examining the Urine, by means of theſe Experiments, may 
learn many uſeful Particulars, with regard to the Change of 
the Oil and Salt thereof; and perceive that a true Stone may 
be generated from the Urine of a Man in Health, even by 
Re, and while the Urine putrifies, or grows alcaline ; and 
therefore that Attenuation, Alcalies and Putrefaction, do not 
prevent the Origin of the Stone, ſince it may be generated and 
not diflolved even in putrified Urine, Hence, therefore, as 
Tartar is generated in the beſt Wine, ſo is the Stone gene- 
rated, and not diſſolved, in the Urine elaborated by the vital 
Powers: Therefore, volatile alcaline Salts are in vain given 
to prevent the Generation of the Stone, The following Ex- 
riment T have ſeen with Horror. Upon filling a clean Glaſs 
ottle with the recent Urine of a healthy Perſon, and ſetting 
it by for ſome time, then pouring out the putrified Liquor for 
Diſtillation, there was a ſtony- Cruſt all round the Inſide of 
the Glaſs, Without waſhing this off, I filled it with freſh 
Urine, ſet it by as before, and afterwards emptied it, And 

by repeating this ſeveral Times, I at length found the whole 
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Surface of the Glaſs cruſted over with the 
Stone. This Production of a ſtony Matter 
ſtructive, though neceſſary to the Body. It may perhaps | 
_ why the Body ſhould not therefore putrify by its own 
vi 
Juices ; and ſince dead Carcaſes, expoſed in Air heated to 
eighty „in a few Hours putrify, reſolve away, and fly 
into Air, leaving only the Bones behind : But Chemiſtry ſup- 
plies us with this Anſwer, that ſuch a Putrefaction is prevented 
e Meat, Drink, Sauces, Air, and ſometimes the Medi- 

es uſed, which reſiſt Putrefaction; otherwiſe, in burning 
Fevers, the whole Structure of the Body would preſently be 
diſſolved by PutrefaQtion. | 


DIGESTED URINE AFFORDS BY DISTILLATI- 
ON AN ALCALINE $PIRIT, A FETID OIL, A 
VOLATILE, ALCALINE SALT, PHOSPHORUS 
AND SEA-SALTS. unt 


Take Urine digeſted according to the foregoing Proceſs, di- 
ſtil it, with a gentle Fire, in phy Glaſs Body ; there firſt 
ariſe Veins of Liquor running in the Form of unctuous Spi- 
rits. The Receiver being changed, and the Fire a little en- 
creaſed, there follow dewy Drops, reſembling Water z and 
this Water may be accurately ſeparated till the Matter remains 
almoſt dry, which again being urged by Degrees, and at 
length by a ſtrong Fire, will aftord a wi Hh and very tetid 
Oil, along with ſomething ſaline ; black Fæces will remain 
behind, which, when burnt in an open Fire, become a white 
Calx, that with Water reſolves into Sea-falt, and a fixed, 


inſipid, ſubtile Earth. The firſt Water is fetid, ſharp, fiery, 


perfectly alcaline, and makes a violent Efferveſcence with 
Acids, If this be diſtilled in a tall Veſſel, by a gentle Fire, 
it affords a white, ſolid, truly alcaline Salt; and leaves a 
Water of an ungrateful Smell and Taſte behind, When the 
Water that came over ſecond is long diſtilled in a tall Veſſel, 
with-a gentle Fire, it affords ſomewhat of the former Spirit ; 
which being carefully ſeparated, and the remaining Water di- 
{tilled in a clean Veſſel, it affords a Liquor which Helmont re- 
commends, in his Treatiſe on the Stone, for an admirable 
Lithontriptic, There here appears no fixed Alcaline Salt, but 
a true Sea-falt, if the Perſon uſed much thereof ; but when 
I deſire to obtain a large Quantity of the Salt, I uſually pro- 


ceed thus. 


I put a hundred Weight of Urine into a large low Veſſel 
that widens upwards, and inſpiſſate by boiling, with Care to 
prevent the unctuous Matter from boiling over; and being 
left, till the whole acquires the Conſiſtence of Honey, I put 
a large Quantity of this into an open cylindrical Glaſs, and 
expoſe it for ſome Months in a warm Room, ſo that it may 
be well putrefied. I afterwards put the Glaſs into an Iron 
Pot, to the Mouth whereof a large earthen Still-head may be 
commodiouſly fitted, and cloſely luted ; the Head has a long 
Pipe, to which I apply a capacious Receiver, then raiſe the 
Fire by Degrees, upon which an incredible Quantity. of a 
white alcaline Salt ariſes, next a yellow Oil that fouls the 
former Salt, and with it another Salt ſomewhat more fixed. I 
urge the Fire till the Pot begins to grow red hot, at which 
Time the Oil and the laſt Salt come over. "Then ſuffering 
the Iron Pot to cool a little, while the fixed Matter continues 
ſufficiently hot, I take away the Receiver, and put up all that 
was raiſed into Glaſs Bottles, and ſtop them cloſe. 'T his after- 
wards reſolves into Spirit, Salt, and Oil, as the former. If 
what now remains at the Bottom be mixed with twice or 
thrice its Weight of Wood-Coal, and then put into little 
coated Retorts, and urged with the utmoſt Violence of Fire 
for ſixteen Hours, into Receivers filled with Water, and ſo 
placed as to bury the Necks of the Retorts under Water, 
little blue Maſſes of Matter will at length come over, and 
fall to the Bottom of the Receivers, whence they are col- 
lected, ſo as to be gathered together under Water, in a ſmall 
Veſſel ; which being ſet over the Fire, ſo as to be very hot, 
the Matter of the Phoſphorus melts without diſſolving in the 
hot Water, and runs into one Maſs, like melted Wax; and 
may be afterwards preſerved for twenty Years, or more, un- 
der Water, without loſing its Virtue. But if another Part 
be taken of the Maſs, as it remains in the Pot, and calcined 
in an open Fire to a white Calx, this Calx, when put into 
Water, communicates a faline Matter thereto z and which, 
when reduced, proves to be true Sea- ſalt, that remained thus 

ed through all the Digeſtions of the Body, and even 
after ſuch a long continued Putreſaction and Diſtillation.” That 
it is a true Sea-ſalt, appears manifeſt from the Taſte, but 
more particularly, becauſe, when mixed with Agua fortis, it 
diſſolyes Gold; fo. that there is no fixed alcaline Salt found 
even in this Urine ; but whatever it contains of faline, is ei- 
ther of the volatile Kind, or Sea-falt. 2.30 © 
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t and Motion, fince it ſo ſoon putrifies the whdleſomeſt A 
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' This is the true Analyſis of Urine after PufrefaRtion, where 
it affords all the ſame Matters as that which is diſtilled freſh, 
though with a leſs Heat and in an inverted Order. Putre- 

faction renders the Salts more volatile than Water, arid makes 
7 — which were not alcaline before; it renders. the 

more fetid, and more volatile, yet produces no 

Spirit, no fix'd or volatile Acid; nor any ſix d 
Alcali, Yet theſe two Salts appear differently volatile; the 
firſt whereof eaſily riſes and ſeparates almoſt pure; the other 
with more Difficulty, flower, and mixed with a copious Oil, 
not eaſily to be ſeparated from it, and requires a large, and in 
fa raiſe it. I once urged the prepared 
zces of Urine, with the moſt violent Fire for the making 
of Phoſphorus, and was ſurprized to find how long this fa- 
line Matter continued to come over, after having ſo long ſuf- 
fered the Violence of a former Fire; but this Salt was ſtrange- 
denſe, yellow, fetid, and fix'd to the Sides of the Retort. 
Acids, therefore, are here changed into a neutral, faline 
Subſtance, by the vital Powers; yet this neutral Salt becomes 
truly alcaline by Putrefaction, and more volatile than any hi- 
therto known, even than Alcohol itſelf, This Putrefaction 
volatilizes all the ſaline Matters. of Animals and Vegetables, 
but, can neither convert Sea-falt into an Alcali, or render it 
volatile, Some eminent Chemiſts have ſaid, that an Acid 
might, by the Force of Fire, be drawn from the Fæces of 
Urine, remaining after its Diſtillation : And I have found 
this true, where common Salt was largely uſed by the Perſon, 
and not changed, as was above obſerved, but remaining plen- 
tifully in the Fæces: For being thus mixed in a large Propor- 
tion of Earth, the extreme Violence of the Fire drives over 
the Acid of the Salt, which has thus been haſtily taken for 
the Acid of the natural Juices: Yet it muſt be acknowledg'd 
that Phoſphorus ſpontaneouſly reſolves into an Acid by the 
Air, not greatly differing from the Oil, or acid Spirits of 
Vitriol or Sulphur ; whence it makes a kind of Compound 
Body with Quickſilver, But whence this Acid ſhould pro- 
ceed I am at a Loſs to know, as alſo of what Nature it is, 
Certainly it ſuits neither with Animals or Vegetables ; per- 
haps, Alum might be added in the Preparation ; for thus it 
may be obtained to Advantage; and the acid Spirit of Alum 
is ve ag bear of 3 Sn - other hand, 5 has ap- 
| b riments, that Fowls feeding upon Vegetables 
inclined bh Acidity, and drinking nothin x * Water, while 
they were cooped up, and being afterwa 


open Fire, together with all their Excrement, afforded Fæces 


that contained red either of acid, or of an alcaline Na- 
ture. If a Spirit highly ſaturated with volatile, alcaline Salt 
be highly rectified, it becomes limpid; but if afterwards long 
kept, it changes brown, and generally depoſits ſomething ter- 
reſtrial to the Bottom and Sides of the Veſſel. Let it be ex- 
amin'd whether this is not that volatile Earth, which riſes 
with the firſt Spirit of putrefied Urine, that tarniſhes the 
Glaſs ſo as not to be got off again but by the other ſubſequent 
Spirit, which, though ſcarcely ſaline, ſpontaneouſly diflolves 
it ; of which Helnont treats ſo largely in his noble Book of 
the Stone. This deſerves to be thought of and tried, as be- 
ing an eaſy Thing that has its Uſe. tainly Alcalies rather 
generate the Stone; but if the ſecond Liquor, which is not 
alkaline, diſſolves the Stone, then Urine will contain both the 
Matter of the Stone and its Solvent. Sea-ſalt, therefore, does 
not generate the Stone, but rather reſolves it, as hindering 
by its Saltneſs, the Tendency of the Humours to an alcaline 

ature and Putrefaction. hence Helment conceives, that 
Vinegar, Sea ſalt, and Sulphur, were the great antipeſtilential 
Remedies of Hippocrates, being uſed along with fumigated 
Wine; whence the Adepts declare, that Nature has lodged 
abſolute Perfection in Salt. It does not however commodi- 
ouſly diſſolve the Stone formed in the Urine, or the Concre- 
tions of the Gout, | | 

Dr. Langriſb, in his modern Theory and Practice of Phyſic, 
ſays, That the wi are Organs defigned by Nature to 
through out of the Body a recrementitious Liquor, which in 
Health is ſtraw - col e eee e 
little or no Sediment, or feculent Matter; being in effect a 
Lixivium, in which à Portion of the animal Salts and Oil is 
diſſolved and waſhed away. If, therefore, (as we have Reaſon 
to believe) the ſecretory Ducts of the Kidneys are more than 
ordinarily contracted, in an acute Fever, either by the 
acrid Salts and Oil ſtimulating them as the along, or 

the general Tenſion of the Veſſels at Time; or if 

Union or. Attraction between the ſerous and 

Parts of the Blood is fo ftrong as nat to be in the 


Renal 'Tubuli, we have a manifeſt Reaſon for the ſmall Quan- 
tity of Urine. 2 = | 


calcined with an 
make our Prediction, but we are, alſo, greatly directed thereby 
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Cauſe, indeed, may be the Velocity of the Fluids 3, 


„ Cireulation is all 8e 
cretions, by reaſon they are perform d teral Branches 
ing off at or near Right Angles; af — a $i 
Cu : wich > 
what thonld he awry 1434 

As to the Colour of the Urine, that depends upon the Quan» 
28. — 

nated ;- it being vv 1 


any 

Colour, * more it is 
otion. And again; when 
the increaſed Heat of the Body hath exalted the moſt fluid, 
aqueous Particles of the Blood, the Urine may become higher 
Der ot intenſely red, by the Proximity of the ſulphureous 

articles, 

Hence we ſometimes meet with Urine, ſo ſaturated with 
oily, ſaline, and terrene Particles, as to be a petfet Lixivium 3 
and at other times, the Salts and Oil are not determined to the 
Bladder along with the Urine; that is, when the Fibres of the 
Kidneys are over and above contracted, or the Salts and Oil 
are not attenuated and divided enough, to ſuit the Orifices of 
the ſecerning Ducts, the Urine is as limpid and clear as com- 
mon Water, The former of theſe argues an inflammatory 
Diſpoſition of ſome of the inner Viſcera; and the latter thtea- 
tens Deliria, and Convulſions. | 

The rank fetid Smell, which often attends the Urine of 
Perſons in ardent Fevers, proceeds from the Salts being vola- 
tilized and rendered alcaline, and the Oil tending towards Pu- 
--.- ; all which is repugnant to the natural State of the 

uids. 

Towards the Criſes of Fevers, when the ſaline, ſul 
ous, and terrene Particles, are attenuated and ground fine e- 
nough to paſs through the Renal Tubuli, the Urine is loaded 
with Contents, and lets fall a thick Hypoſtaſis, or turbid Sedi- 
ment, after it has ſtood for ſome time. Since, therefore, the 
Urine, by its ſeveral Contents and Appearances, furniſhes us 


the 
attenuated and exalted by Heat and 


Add to this, that Oil 


with Signs as well diagnoſtic as prognoſtic, it ought to be in- 
ſpected every Day, in order to dediice our curative Indications,or 


to make our medicinal Prediction with greater Certainty; either 
from the Cloud at the Top, the Eneorzma ſuſpended as it were 
the Middle, or the Hypoſtaſis or Sedimentum ſubſided to the 
Bottom: The laſt of which is the beſt Indication of a kindly 
and regular Concoction. 

Thus by daily inſpecting the Urine, we are taught the State 
and Propreſs of the Diſeaſe ; and thereby enabled not only to 


in our medicinal Practice. Hippocrates laid great Streſs 4 — 
his Obſervations on the Urine. And our Countryman illi 
is ſo ſanguine as to tell us, that the Acidulæ or Spaw Waters 
do not more certainly ſhew the Nature of the hidden Mine, 
through which they are ſtrained, than Urines give Teſtifi- 
cation of the divers Sorts of Dyſcraſies of our Bodies and 
their Habitudes, 

If, therefore, a bare Inſpection of Urine is of ſuch Advan- 
tage towards inveſtigating the Nature, State, Progreſs, and 
Cure of Diſeaſes ; moſt certainly the natural Hiſtory of it, or 
a more curious Search into the Contents of the Urine, in every 
Period of the Diſeaſe, will be of more moment in diſcovering 
the ſeveral Dyſcrafies of the Blood, and in indicating the Me- 
thod of Cure, than what we can meet with in the Urinal only. 
For this Reaſon, I thought it worth while to make the fol- 
lowing Experiments, that by an exact is we might ſee 
the different Contents of the Urine, and the-various Propor- 
tions of its Principles, | | | 


A CHYMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE URINE, BOTH 
IN HEALTH AND IN ACUTE FEVERS. 


|  ExyrnenT I. ; 
I took all the Urine that was made in the Space of twenty- 
four Hours, by a Man, thirty-five Years of Age, in perſect 
Health, and of a regular Life. I weighed out two Pound, 
and diſtilled it; by which means I gained 


i Ounc. Dr. Gr. 
I, ymph canis N * ü | 30 | 7 2 
2. Volatile Salt — — | 2118 
3. Oil — . 3 32 
4. Cap. Mort. before Calcination — 3 319 
. 5. Cap. Mort. after Calcination — | x11 43 
6. Fixed $ — an oe Es 32 
The ge Part of the was pellucid, inſipid, and 
inodorous, and exhibited no Signs of an Acid or an Alcali ; 
but the latter Part was very ſtrong and offenſive, and fermen- 
r 


viotetitly wich Oil of Virciol, made a white Freciphtare 
a 3 Wl 
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wht Sokidſon of Subllmare, and turns Syrup of Violets | 


hen the Value Sat: fit bean ts rite, it het all over 
the Glaſ-head and Recipient into. moſt beautiful Cryſtals ; 
ſome of which reſembled or Feathers 3 while others 
E-- from a Point or Centre, formed Stats or Roſes of 

When the volatile Salt was mixed with an acid, a ſtinking 
| Vier ad. Oe Bice Bs 6 nts Gr I - 


| Exrzantzur IL | 
Fever, _— with a Phrenzy, * tuſes, and x 85 
dangerous toms, it continued till the ei | 
which ae Sweats broke forth, and the Urine let 
vaſt Hypoſtaſss. 5 | 
All the Urine which was made on the eighth and ni 


being faved by my Order, it amounted exactly to 
which being committed to the Still, it afforded, 


* — — — 130 2 
2. Volatile Salt — — — + „ 
3. Oil — — — 1912 
4. Cap. Mort. before Calcination — 3 
$ Cap. Mort. after Caleination — x | 56 
Fixed Salt „ $55. $20 
Hence we ma an, ey Ig Difference between 
the Contents of y Urine, and that made at the Crifis of 


a Fever; but we plainly ſee the Reaſon of the vaſt Advantages 
which generally accrue when the Urine is loaded with Con- 
tents, and lets fall a thick and turbid Sediment. For we have 

Reaſon to believe, from this Experiment, that the 
greateſt Part of the Hypoſtaſis conſiſted of ſaline and ſulphu- 


reous Particles, which, while in the Blood, irritated the Veſ- hemence 


ſels, and increaſed the Fever. | 
The Lymph alſo ſeemed to be much ſtronger in this than in 
former Experiment ; and as it contained more volatile Salt 
and Oil, it fermented more violently, and ſmelt ſtronger when 
mixed with Oil of Vitriol. 


Exepriment III. 

A young Woman, ſeventeen Years of Age, lay ill of an 
ardent Fever, and from the tenth to the fifteenth Day, the 
Urine came away involuntaty z ſo that none could be ſaved, 
except about 2 Spoonful of limpid clear Water on the twelfth 
Day, at which time ſhe was raving, gather'd up the Bed- 
Clothes, catched at imaginary Flies, and the like. On the 
thirteenth and fourteenth ſhe lay comatoſe. The fifteenth ſhe 
raved again, had ſtrong Subſultuſes, and a black parched 
Tongue. On this and the next Day, we ſaved eight Ounces 
of Urine, which was ſomething deeper coloured than a Citron, 
ſmelt ſtrong, and had a very thin bright Cloud ſwimming in 
- the middle, This Urine being diſtilled, we procured, 


Ounce. Dr, Gr. 
I. h _ +. 4 55 1715 
2. Volatile Salt — — / — 40 
3. Oil — 7 — | 32 
4. Cap. Mort. before Calcination — | | x] 6 
5. Cap. Mort. after Calcinaton — { { [21 
FExeraimmentT IV. 


The dreadful Symptoms which attended this poor young 
Woman on the Gficenth and ſixteenth Days, were ſomething 
alleviated on the ſeventeenth, by a gentle breathing Sweat; 
but the Remiſſion was very ſhort, a Rigor ſucceeded, and the 
Fever ſeemed to return with r Violence than ever. All 
: Night ſhe raved much. The next Day, the ei th, 

1 found her delicious, with frequent Catchings of the Ten- 

— her Pulſe ſo extremely quick as ſcarce to be 

counted. 

Nine Ounces of Urine being ſaved on the ſeventeenth and 


eighteenth Days, I diſtilled eight Ounces of it, and ob- 
* | Ounc. Dr. Gr. 
1. Lyogh — - — | 7 
2. Volatile Sale . 
S ²¹ 0 — 
Caput Mort. after Calcination — _ 


Ll 


4 


hays tw i left t 
ſtices c . of Tartar, which 
A the Thickneſs or Muddinefs, and ren- 
it 
* ce it is evi Uri not 
* n 
the ſaline and | 
and collected and 
n of the Bod N 
| ay N 8 Anim 
and Oil to an alcaleſcent State. For this was the moſt interiſe 


Fever I ever met with ; and as the Heat had been continued 


her Senſ 
they had been; arid b 
yſter we two Stools. Ia the 
Evening the Rigor returned, though not with ſo much Ve- 
® The Fever, Delirium, Subſultus 


with et 
had two Hours Sleep, which 
kened the Pulſe both in its 


ſlac- 
ty. She now 
began to ſpit a goad deal vm Þ& manggttx- Skin felt 


ſmoother and ſofter than it had done before; and the Urine on 


both theſe Days was loaded with Contents, and let fall a very 
thick Hypoſtaſis, Eight Quaces of this Urine afforded, 

Lytngh _ Dr. Gr. 

2. Volatile Salt — — 5 3; 

4. Cap. Mort. before Calcination — 1] 12 

Cap. Mort, after Calcination — | 26 

Having mentioned in the former Experiment, that Oil of 


Vitriol plainly collected, and Oil of Tartar as manifeſtly diſ- 
perſed the turbid Parts of the Urine, I was induced to try it 
again with ſome of this Urine before Diſtillation ; bs it 
ſeemed to be more impregnated with volatile Salts and Oil ; 
and conſequently it might exhibit the Phænomena more plainly. 
— I dropt a few Drops of Oil of Vitriol into an 
Ounce of it ; from whence a fine white Froth aroſe to the Top 
of the Mixture, while the groſſer Contents run together 
after ſome time ſubſided to the Bottom. The Ferment, in- 
deed, was but weak; however, it w to diſcover, to 
any unprejudiced Perſon, an alcaline Matter in the Utine, I 
must cant, indeed, I have repeated this E great 
many times on the Urine of other Perſons in ardent Fevers, 


an 
| Exyeniment VI. 
twentieth Night this young 


1 
Z 


though 


cen 
1990 
14 


n 1.3120 

2. 0 1 a y — | Wn | | b I 42 

7 3 Oil — og — 2 . — ; "> | 1 1 7 1 ; 8 

; 1 Cap, Mort. before Calcination anne 

8. Cap. Mort. after Caleinationmn— 1 129 
. ; 7 ; N Ts 

— L. Fixed Salt — - _— — | * 4 


Tbe critical Evacuations by Sweat, Urine, and Spit, con- 
tinuing on the 23d and 24th Days, my Patient was paſt all 
Danger; ſhe ſlept quietly, and only complained of great Laſſi- 
tude and Faintneſs : But as the Urine on theſe two Days con- 


tinued to be very turbid and thick, LD invited to purſue my 
iry, and from eight Ounces ed, | 
Enquiry, oo Moth ones on Dr. Gr. 
1. Lymph _—— 71445 
2. Volatile Salt — — | 1115 
3. Oil — — — | 56 
4. Cap. Mort. before Calcination — | | 58 
ö. Cap. Mort. after Calcination — | ee 7 
Fixed Salt — 4 pe e e 


The Oil and latter Part of the Phlegm, or Spirit, which Fm 
Limb. 4 


came over in thit Proceſs, being left in the Recipient all 
Night, I found next Morning ſeveral large and beautiful Cry- 
ſtals ſhot from them, ſome of which were as large, and much 

reſembled the Cryſtal Stones uſed for Mourning Rings. 

From theſe five laſt Experiments we may plainly obſerye, 


that the Urine became more and more impregnated with fa- 


line and ſulphureous Parts, in Proportion to the Abatement of 
the bad Symptoms ; till at the Criſis it contained more than 
double the Quantity it did at firſt, Hence the ſeveral Organs 
of the Body were vaſtly relieved, their Tenfion was abated, 
the Blood grew polite and ſmooth, and the Coheſion between 
the ſeveral Orders of Blood Glabules became leſs and leſs, by 
a conſtant Diminution of the Quantity of ſtrongly attracting, 
 acrid, irritating, ſaline and ſulphureous Particles, 


ExPxRIMENT VIII. 


A young Man on the ſixth Day of an acute Fever, made 


_ exceeding limpid, clear, and pale Urine, which was ſoon 
followed with a Phrenzy, Subſultus Tendinum, and other 


dangerous Symptoms. From eight Ounces of this Urine I 
obtained oe | 
0 | Ounc. Dr. Gr. 
1. Lymph — — — 71 5148 
2. Volatile Salt — — 12 
Js Oil — — a 119 
4. Cap. Mort, before Calcination — 44 
5. Cap. Mort, after Calcination — 23 
6. Fixed Salt — — bo 22 


It is an old Obſervation, founded on Experience, that if 


the Urine changes ſuddenly from a deeper Colour to a trude 


Paleneſs, without a Sediment, towards the Height of a Fever, 
it is the Fore-runner of ſome fatal Metaſtaſis, as of Deliria, 
Convulſions, and the like. And here, in this Experiment, 
we have plain Demonſtration of the Cauſe of it ; becauſe the 
animal Salts or Oils are not determined to the Bladder, along 
with the Urine, but are accumulated in the Blood and Lymph, 
and generate Obſtructions. | 


— _ ExPxRIMENT IX. | 
On the tenth Day the Urine of this young Man grew ex- 

ceedingly turbid, with an even white Hypoſtaſis at the Bottom, 
and all the bad Symptoms vaniſhed. Eight Ounces of this 


: Urine afforded, 

8 r cok Gr, 

1. mp — — 
2. Valatile Salt — — f 7 5 
3. Oil — — — 1] 6 
4. Cap. Mort. before Calcination — | 48 
Cap. Mort. after Calcination — | 22 
8 Fixed Salt — — 6 


Here again we have maniſeſt Proof of what vaſt Advan- 
tage it is to the animal Oeconomy, to have the Salts and 
Oils properly attenuated, diluted, and drained off from the 
Blood, by the ſecerning Tubuli of the Kidneys. | 
Thus, in the moſt natural Way of analyſing the Urine, 
without Fermentation or Putrefaction, or without the Addi- 
tion of any ſuſpicious Analyſer, we have ſeparated the ſeveral 
conſtitutive Parts of Urine; whereby we have evidently de- 
monſtrated, that the Urine in Fevers abounds more with ſa- 
line and ſulphureous Particles than it does in Health; and 
eſpecially towards the Criſis, when the Salts and Oils are 
ſufficiently attenuated, ground, and comminuted, it is loaded 
with a Multitude of Contents, which gives great Relief to 
RES 5 2 g 


nſticutes. 


RE S 


the Sick; But when it is pellucid, pale and clear, and con- 
tinues ſo for ſome Time, it is a very dangerous F hend | 


and requires the utmoſt Skill and Diligence to remove it. 


ſhall ooly add, that the fixed Salt in all theſe Experiments, 


appeared, by the ſtricteſt Trials with Oil of Vitriol, and a 
Solution of Silver, to be Sea - Salt. OY 

"RENOVATIO. Renovation, in Chemiſtry, is defined, 
the Reſtoration of a mineral Body to a perſect State, from 


one which is imperſect. It is alſo uſed, with reſpe& to the 
Body, in the ſame Senſe. 


US. A Name for the Renu 
Anticus Brevis. 8 „„ A 
 RENUNCIATIO, Renunciation ; that is the Report 
of a Phyſician or Surgeon: to a Magiſtrate R Inq: 
with reſpe& to the Event of a Wound, or n, or It 


tive to contagious Cſs 2 
e lame as LORD OsSIS. 


REPANDATIO. )RD 
Gt Repellent Medicines. See INFLAM- 
5 REPERCUTIENTIA. The fame _ as REPELLEN- 
* A. ; 4 5 py ' 4 N 


REPLETIO. Repletion, Satiety, or a Plethora, © 
REPOSITIO. The Reduction of a luxated, or fractur d 


RENUANS MUSCU 


4 REPRIMENTIA. Remedies which repel by their A- 
ſtringency, | Fo | 
R *PULSORIA. The ſame as REPELLENTIA. 

REPURGATIO. The fame as ANACATHARSIS. 
RES NATURALES. 'The Naturals. © _ . * 

In every Perſon, ſays Beerhaave, however diſordered, Life, 
the Cauſe of Life, and its Effects, remain in ſome Degree. 
Theſe, ſays he, are called the Naturals, or Things according 
to Nature, and ſometimes ſimply. Nature. | 

RES NON NATURALES. See CAUSA, "ON 

RES PRETER NATURAM. Diſeaſes, their Cauſes, 
and Symptoms, or Effects, are thus called by the Writers of 

RESEDA. _ 

The Characters are; l 3 

The Leaves are pir.t.ated ; it hath a polypetalous anomalous 

Flower, compoſed of ſeveral diflimilar Petals, out of whoſe 
Cup ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a membra- 
naceous Fruit, for the moſt Part three or four corner'd, ob- 
long, and as it were cylindraceous, pregnant with roundiſh 
Beerhaave mentions ſix Species of this Plant; which are ; 
I. Reſeda ; maxima, C. B. P. 100. 
2. Reſeda ; alba. J. B. 3. 467. — 
3. Reſeda; vulgaris. C. 5 P. 100. Rau Hift. 2. To53. 
Synop. 85 366. Tourn. Inſt. 423. Boerb. Ind. A. 251. . 
ſeda, Offic. Reſeda Plinii, Ger. 226. Emac. 277. = * 
lutea, J. B. 3. 467. Reſeda minor ſeu vulgaris, Park. T heat. 
823. BASE ROCKET. 3 

It grows in chalky Soils, and flowers in June and Jah. 
The Herb is ſaid to mitigate Pains, and diſcuſs Inflamma- 
tions. 

4. Reſeda; minor; vulgaris. Tourn. In/t. 423. Buerh, 
Ind. A. 251. Phytcuma, Offic. J. B. 3. 386. Raii Hiſt. 
2. 1054. Reſeda affinis Phyteuma difta, C. B. P. 100. 


| Reſede affinis Phyteuma Menſpelienfium difta, Park. Theat. 


822. Valeriana ſeptima, Ger. 918. Emac. 1076. SMALL 
BASE ROCKET. 5 | 
This grows about Montpelier, and flowers in the Summer. 
The Herb is ſaid to increaſe Venereal Inclinations. 
5. Reſeda; minor; alba; foliis dentatis. Barr. Ic. 588. 
6. Reſeda; minor; folio inferiori parum, ſuperiori magis 
inciſo; perennis. Beerh. Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. . 
RESINA, Reſin. See CATHARTICA. | 
Reſins conſiſt of Oil and Acid, and accordingly are arti- 
ficially produced by mixing Spirit of Vitriol with Spirit of 
Wine, or of Turpentine. They are either ſolid- or liquid, 
but theſe differ from one another only in the Proportion of 
Earth that enters their Compoſition. Geoffrey. R 


METHOD OF PREPARING RESINS. _. 

Let the Tinctures prepared with Alcohol from fat reſinous 
Vegetables, be firſt well clarified by ſtanding, then diſtilled 
in a Glaſs Body, with a gentle Fire, till only one Fourth 
remains behind: The Alcohol thus drawn off, is to be kept 
for the fame Uſe again. Then pour the thicken'd Tincture 
into a low Glaſs, with the Mouth wide enough to admit the 
Hand ; and let this Veſſel contain twelve Times the Quantity 
of fair Water, in Proportion to the thickened TinQure. The 
Mixture thus will inftantly grow thick, white, and ſoon ex- 
hibit yellow Curds, which, fallen to the Bottom, conffitute 
a groſs viſcous, unctuous, and ſomewhat tranſparent Matter; 
then ſet the Glaſs in a Sand Furnace, and draw off the re- 


maining Alcohol by mearts of an Alembic, continuing the 
FF * Operition 


: 


* 


1 
f 


to riſe, and add 1 _ to the former. 

there will remain the Water, with the -abovemention'd Mat- 

ter below it. This Matter liquifies in hot Weather, but 
rd in the Cold, The Water being thrown away, 
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ck incommodiouſly to the Fingers ; 
ſome Time in ſeveral Waters, it begins to 
and dried, appears a hard, brittle, 
that will run with Heat, diſſolve in Oil and 
in Water, — 58 Fire like Oil. * — 
called by the Chymiſts Roſin; and requires to f 
— 1 ald in a dg dry Vellt._ .. 

This Roſim may be thus from almoſt any 
ponderous, dry and reſinous Parts of Vegetables. Nature often 
produces the like from Vegetables, but no where more perfect 
than in the Camphire Tree, which yields a „White, tran- 
ſparent, highly odorous, volatile Roſin, tho' hard to grind : 
And next to this is Benjamin, which is alſo a pure volatile 
Roſin, copiouſly afforded by the Tree. But when pure Al- 
cohol acts upon reſinous Plants, whilſt yet green and juicy, 
the Water abounding in theſe mou mixes with the Alcohol, 
and dilutes it; whence it acts like common rectified Spirit, or 
rectiſied Spirit of Wine, in Proportion as the Plant contained 
more or leſs Water; and thus its Action becomes different. 


REMARKS. 


This Experiment, which is conſiderably general, ſhews the 
Nature of Roſin, which in the Plant ſeems to be a pure thin 
Oil. And hence Chymiſts are taught under what various phy- 
ſical Forms Oils may ſubſiſt, in reſpe& of Heat and ; 
for the Roſin, which in a certain Degree of Cold is hard and 
brittle, ſoon reſolves by Heat into à pure fluid Oil. 

have ſuppoſed that Roſins are ted, whenever any 
Acid is mixed with-a clear Oil, upon obſerving that the 
and fiery Spirits of Nitre and Vitriol turn with Oils into a 
pitchy Maſs, which, when farther. perfefted by the Fire, 
comes a true Roſin; and therefore that the Sulphur thus pro- 
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duced is a true Roſin of the Earth. But there is Room to 


doubt whether the tion of the Oil proceeds from the 
Acid, becauſe by the natural Converſion of Balfams | 

fins, the Acid is always more ſeparated from the Balſam, the 
more the Balſam, which was firſt liquid, grows thick and 
hard; and at laſt there is leſs Acid found in the Roſin, than in 
the more fluid Maſs; and even the Roſins, which are thus 
faid to be produced by a Mixture of Acid and Oil, yet always 
differ from thoſe prepared by Nature, or by the Means of Al- 
cohol. Theſe Roſins ſoon diflolve in Alcohol, but Sulphur 


never. ; 
The Roſins, thus prepared, manifeſt their oily Nature by 
being totally inflammable, and ſeem to contain their former 
preſiding Spirit; for the Smell, Taſte, and particular Virtue 
of the Subject are always found in the Roſin, though this is to 
be underſtood only ſo far as they remained in the oily Part of 
the Plant. Hence theſe Virtues are long retained and preſerved 
for Years, in the viſcous Subſtance of the Rofin; whereas 
they would otherwiſe be ſoon loſt in the Plant itſelf.” And 
hence it often happens, that the Roſins taken in the Body paſs 
through it undivided, by reaſon of their Tenacity, and with- 
out having their Spirits extricated to perform their proper Ac- 
tions, as not meeting with the Bile, or other. ſaponaceous 
Fluid, to diſſolve and open them; and this is frequently re- 
gretted by Phyſicians, while direct theſe Roſins in Form 
of Pills, which may paſs the without bei 
and without producing the deſired Effect. Theſe Roſins, alſo, 
pony have a manifeſt, ſharp, cauſtic, inflammatory, vio- 
t Virtue; fo that if they ſtick to the Tongue, or the Jaws, 

they prove very troubleſome by their Acrimony ; and this Ef- 
fect they often have upon the Stomach and Inteſtines, and 
thus they may prove miſchievous, by ſtimulating and inflaming. 
Ja thus the Roſins of Coloquintida, Euphorbium, Hellebore, 
alap, Scammony, and the like, ſometimes occaſion violent 
and dangerous Purgings, that cannot eaſily be ſtopt. In order 
to prevent both theſe ill Effects, it has been found proper to 
grind them in a Glaſs Mortar, for a conſiderable Time, with 


an equal Quantity of dry Sugar ; ſo as thus to prepare a fine Lungs 


Po » Which being afterwards mixed and taken in any Sy- 
rup, never paſſes the Stomach undiſſolved, nor ſticks in the 
Folds of the Inteſtines, but es an excellent and expedi- 
tious Kind of Purge. So likewiſe, if mixed with à little 


Volk of Egg, this will diſſolve their Tenacity, and promote 
and increaſe their Efficacy; and when thus treated, theſe 


Rofins will alſo prove purgative, which are obtained from 
Simples not purgative themſelves, as we ſee in the Roſin of 


in 
oily, | 


ſtrong 


ly 2 
gans are ublervient to it; 


diſſolved, 


Some of the greateſt Artiſts 
reſinous, as often as they are deprived thereof. And this is cer- 
tainly found in ſome Oil; for if 
ved in Alcohol, and the Alcohol 
drawn over from it by Diſtillation, i 
. og * 2 g Sony 98 
nous, as the purgi irtues of certain ts partly re- 
S which Alcohol extracts, and 
in another active Part of the Plant, which diſſolyes in 
ater, as appears in Jalap ; the Remainder of ſuch a Plant, 
after the pure Alcohol has extracted all the Reſin, will aff 


-  RESINA SCAMMONIL See Scammonivm. 
.RESINATUM VINUM. Wine impregnated with Reſin 
of the Pitch-Tree. It is mentioned by Ce/fus, L. 2. C. 24. 
as good for the Stomach, . Dioſcorides, L. 2. C. 43. informs 
us it was generally made in Galatia, where the Wines were 
ſubject to grow ſower, without this Precaution, becauſe the 
Climate was too cold-to ripen the Grapes. 2 
RESINOCERUM. A Mixture of Refin and Wax. 

RESOLVENTIA.  Refolyent Medicines, See FIR A and 
InNFLAMMAT10. | 

RESOLUTIO. - Reſolution. See Finra and Ixr LAu- 
MATIO\ : | 

RESOLUTTV US. . Refolutive, a modern Epithet for that 
Species of Fermentation, which tends to the Reſolution of 
Bodies. Gaftellus from Stahl. , 

RESONITUS. A Contrafiſſure. See CArur. 

RESORBEN TIA. - The ſame as ApsoRBENTIA. 

RESPIRATIO. Reſpiration. See PuLMones, 

What Reſpiration is, and why it is uninterruptedly carried 
on without the Concurrence of the Mind, will appear from 
what follows. Tho' no Action ſeems to be more frequent 
than Reſpiration, yet it is not to be underſtood without con- 
ſiderable Difficulty, not only becauſe it is partly vital and part- 

but alſo becauſe an incredible Number of Or- 
for which Reaſon its Nature is 
carefully to be inveſtigated, which is moſt commodiouſly 
the Phenomena with which it is accom» 


2 
ied, and employed in carrying it on, 
The EE io hs bs - wh ney hve. offs 


upon them, and equally preſſes them, always collapſe, con- 
tract themſelves into a ſmaller , and become much leſs 
than when they remained in the entire Thorax, as is ſuffi- 
ciently evinced by Anatomy : This is princi 4 
by the contractile Force of the muſcular Fibres, which connect 
the ſquamous Segments of the Bronchia. 
If the Lungs thus contracted are filled with Air, forci 

blown through the Glottis, they are fo diflended as in 

not only to equal that which they had in the entire Thorax, 


but even much to exceed it, as is ſufficiently certain from Ex- 


_ The fame Thing , if when an Acceſs for the Air 
thro” the Glottis, is left to the Lungs, the Air externally act- 
ing on the Lungs is either removed, or its Preſſure diminiſh'd. 


Air-Pump. 

For there is nothing ſimilar to a circumambient Air between 
the external Membrane of the Lungs, and all the internal Sur- 
face of the e rods Jrnamgghe yy — 
is, — always an Dae) Air contained in them, and 
freely * to them through the Glottis. Hence the 

are always ſome what more diſtended by the internal 
Air, than they are compreſs'd by the external Air, the Ac- 
ceſs of which is hindered by the Di „Which is ſo con- 
nected with the Ribs and Vertebre, that the Air cannot enter 
the Thorax in ſuch a manner as would be requiſite for an 
Equilibrium, 
The Truth of this Doctrine which in accounting for Re- 


ſpiration is of the laſt Importance, is evidently demonſtrated 
by Anatomy ; 1 Production and Growth not only of the 
cetus in the U 


terus, but alſo of- Infants brought into the 
(*F} | * 1. 


- 


_ 


World ; by the Inflation of the Lungs, by Wounds penetrat- 
into ' the Cavity of the Thorax, ing a Collapſe of 
the Lungs, hindering their Dilatation, and inflicted ſometimes 
on one and ſometimes on another Side of the Thorax; but 
— all by the celebrated Experiment of Mr. Hook upon 
ve . 3 

1 therefore, in Inſpiration, a greater Quantity of Ait 
enters the Lungs through the Glottis, it will extend 
the Lungs more, and overcome their natural Force; ſo that 
in this Action the Lungs are paſſive, but how far they are 
active is only to be diſcover'd'from certain Phenomena. '' , 

In vital Inſpiration then, eſpecially conſidered in a ſleeping 
Perſon, firſt, the Ribs, eſpecially the nine ſuperior ones, ar- 
ticulated at the Vertebrz, and by Cartilages join'd to the Ster- 
num, with their arched Part riſe ſo to the Clavicles; that this 
Motion is principally -obſerv'd in the Middle of the Arch. 
Whilſt three or, aps, four of the inferior Ribs are turned 
downwards, backwards, and obliquely outwards ; but in ſuch 
a Manner that the ſeventh, eighth, ninth and tenth Ribs are 
by their cartilaginousSegments, as it were, drawn inwards. Se- 
condly, the whole Abdomen, to the very End of Inſpiration, 
is gradually rendered more tumid, and preſfs'd outwards. Third- 
ly, at the ſame Time the. Cavity of the Thorax is enlarged, 
as is obvious by meaſuring with a Cord, by viewing it with 
the Eye, and eſpecially by a mechanical Confideration of the 
Figure, Situation, Connection, and Articulation of the Ribs 

here placed, according to the Rules of moſt perfe&t and con- 
ſummate Art, as Boyelli has excellently demonſtrated, 

But during this Action the Diaphragm is drawn downwards 
from the convex and ſinuous Situation it was in before, and 
aſſumes a plainer Figure, as is obvious from diſſecting live Ani- 
mals, and from large abdominal Wounds inflicted on Man. 
But that this Change of Figure in the Diaphragm depends 
upon the Contraction of its muſcular Fabric, is ſufhciently ob- 
vious from an anatomical Conſideration -of it. 

Since, therefore, in Inſpiration no other Things Rappers 
its Cauſe muſt be determined by theſe; namely, the above- 
deſcrib'd Motions of the Ribs and Diaphragm : For which 
Reaſon, we muſt enquire into the Cauſes which produce theſe 


Motions. | Os 
The ten ſuperior Ribs, being bonny, arched, incurvated, 
and more depreſſed and flat in the Middle than in their riſing 
Extremities, are by two Apophyſes fortified with a Cartilage, 
articulated, firſt, into the cartilaginous Pit of the Vertebre, im- 
printed laterally and backwards on the united Bodies, or only 
in the Body of the firſt Vertebra ; ſecondly, in the cartilaginous 
Sinus imprinted on the tranſverſe Proceſs of the Vertebræ. 
The ſeven ſuperior Ribs are join'd to the Sternum, by the 
Interpoſition of an arch'd, cartilaginous, and pretty elaſtic 
Segment; which in the firſt Rib forms an acute Angle up- 
wards, in the ſecond Rib an Angle almoſt right, and in the 
other five Ribs an obtuſe Angle with the Sternum. So that 
the Angle here form'd by the Cartilages of the Ribs, with the 
Sternum, is the more obtuſe the more inferior the Rib is ; or 
that Segment aſcending enters the lateral Cavities of the Ster- 
num ſo that the more ſuperior the Rib is, the ſmaller the 
Angle of this Inſertion is from the Concourſe of the ſuperior 
Part of the Sternum. But the ſixth, ſeventh and eighth Ribs 
join their cartilaginous Arches, not only in their uniting Ex- 
tremities, which reach to the loweſt Part of the Sternum, 
but they alſo coaleſce by mixing broad cartilaginous Proceſſes 
with each other. The two and ſometimes the three inferior 
Ribs being only furniſh'd with one poſterior Apophyſis, are 
only articulated to one Sinus in the Body of its own particular 
Vertebra ; and their Cartilages being almoſt only tendinous, 
they do not touch the Sternum, but are inſerted in the Dia- 
phragm and Cartilages of the next Ribs. So that they ſeem 
to be ſubſervient to directing, equally ſuſtaining, and perform- 
ing the Motions of the Diaphragm, backwards down- 

ES | 

The external intercoſtal Muſcles, ariſing from the infe- 
rior Margin of the ſuperior Rib, deſcend obliquely foreward, 
and are inſerted in the ſuperior Margin of the Rib next to it 
below, through all the bonny Circumference, between all the 
Ribs both true and ſpurious. But the internal intercoſtal 
Muſcles, arifing from the inferior Margin of the ſuperior Rib 
at a Diſtance from the Sides of the Spine of the Thorax, and 
deſcending obliquely backwards, interſect the former, and are 
inſerted in the ſuperior Margin of the next Rib below, thro' 

all the pom” Cireumference. | | 
But the ſubclavian Muſcle ariſes fleſhy from half the infe- 
rior Part of the Clavicle, where the Spine is joined to the Sca- 
a, and going on in a forward Direction, is inſerted in the 

uperior Margin of the firſt Rib near the Sternum. 

If, therefore, all theſe Muſcles are contrafted at once, then 
the firſt Rib is ſufficiently fixed by its own Articulation, whilſt, 
by the Force of the Subclavian, the nine following Ribs are 


vated and turn u outwards, | eſpecially in the Middles of 


Glottis, inflates them till 


* + Whilſt the Parts remain in this Situation, 


carried th 


to the eighth, which we obſerve to happen 


8 the cartilaginous: Segments. T hus the Cavity of 


comes plain, greatly dilates the Thorax, contracts the Ab- 
donſen, draws the anterior Cartilages of the ſpurious Ribs in- 
wards towards the Vertebræ, draws the two inferior ſpurious 
Ribs downwards, and diſtends and overcomes the Force of 
the abdominal Muſ tles Bern nel fort 
And theſe Muſcles alone ſeem to perform vital Inſpiration ; 
the intercoſtal Muſcles receiving Nerves from the dorſal Nerves, 
and the Diaphragm from the vertebral, diaphragmatic, and in- 
tercoſtal Nerves. Lat gies © Tal > * 11 
When, therefore, the Cavity of the Thorax is increaſed 
between the Pleura and Surface of the Lungs, nothing preſſes 
the Lungs; fo that the Air which. enters them through the 
again are, or rather remain, 
z and by this means 


Thorax is remarkably inereaſed 


conti to the Pleura and Di 
produces all the Effects already mentioned. 1 
1, the Air acts up- 
on the Lungs with a Force equal to that with which the Lho- 
rax reſiſts; ſo that the Lungs will remain in a State of Reſt. 
Hence leſs Blood will paſs through them, and a ſmaller Quan- 
tity of it be forc'd into the Left Ventricle of the Heart, and 
conſequently leſs Blood will be convey'd to the Cerebellum 
and its Nerves. The arterial Blood will alſo act leſs on the 
intercoſtal Muſcles and Diaphragm ; ſo that the Cauſes dilat- 
ing the Thorax are weaken'd. Hence the Elaſticity of the 
cartilaginous Segments _ depreſſes the Ribs, in which 
Work they are alſo aſſiſted by the muſcular Fibres, ariſing 
from the Side of the Sternum within the Thorax, and in- 
ſerted into the bonny Extremities and Cartilages of the true 
Ribs. At the ſame Time the diſtracted Fibres of the Peri- 
tonæum and abdominal Muſcles reſtore themſelves. Hence the 
compreſſed Veſcera thruſt the relaxed Diaphragm upwards into 
the Thorax, which: is by this Means contracted, and the Air 
expelled from the Lungs. By this Means Expiration and the 
Actions already mentioned are perform'd. But in a parti- 
cular manner, theſe two Actions the Blood is not only 
the Lungs, but its Motion accelerated. - 
At the fame Time the Blood being again accelerated, be- 
gins to flow more ſtrongly and copiouſly to the Cerebellum 
and Muſcles, ſo that the Cauſes contracting the intercoftal 
Muſcles and Diaphragm are renew'd, Inſpiration is reſtor d, 
and thus the genuine, preſent, and effectual Cauſe of this al- 
ternate vital Motion is aflign'd. | | 
But beſides theſe Cauſes of Refpiration, there are alſo others 
ſubſervient to the Will, and applied to the Ribs for the violent 
Dilatation of the Breaſt, and its Contraction. Tho' the for- 
mer are ſubſervient to the other Functions, yet they alſo con- 
cur to this, ſince they are naturally form'd for it; for firſt, 
the firſt Scalenus ariſing fleſhy from the anterior Part of the 
tranſverſe Proceſs of the ſecond, third and fourth Vertebræ of 
the Neck, and deſcending obliquely forwards, is by its Ten- 
don inſerted in the firſt Rib. Then the other Scalenus, ariſing 
fleſhy from the lateral Part of the tranſverſe Proceſs of the ſe- 
cond, third and fourth Vertebræ of the Neck, and deſcending 
tendinous above the firſt, is inſerted in the ſecond or third 
Rib. Then the third Scalenus ariſing fleſby from the anterior 
lateral Part of the tranſverſe Proceſs of the ſecond, third, 
fourth, fifth and ſixth Vertebræ of the Neck, is inſerted for 
the moſt Part into the firſt Rib; for by means of theſe Muſcles 
the three ſuperior Ribs are elevated, ſuſtained and ſupported, 
leſt the Action of the intercoſtal and other Muſcles ſnould be 
determin'd downwards in ſtrong Inſpiration. Nor is it any 
Objection, that by their Action the Neck is bended or turn'd 
about; becauſe if they act at the ſame 'T'ime, and if the 
Neck is fixed by its erecting Muſcles, which are the Spinalis 
Colli, the Tranſverſalis Colli, the Interſpinalis Colli, the 
iflimus Dorſi, and the Semiſpinatus, acting at the ſame 
Time, and fixing the Neck; the Action of the Scalenus ne- 
ceſſarily elevates the Ribs. But in very violent Reſpiration, 
tis certain that many ſuch Things concur. Fourthly, the 
Serratus Anticus Minor ariſing fleſhy from the Caracoid Pro- 
ceſs, deſcending obliquely forwards, becoming larger, and then 
ſmaller, is inſerted fleſhy in the anterior bonny Parts of the 
ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth Ribs. Fifthly, the Serratus 
Anticus Major ariſing fleſhy,' large, and thick from the Baſis 
of the Scapula, and deſcending obliquely forwards, is, as it 
were, by notch'd fleſhy Portions, inſerted mto the eight ſuperior 
Ribs; the two, three, four, or five inferior of which are 
indented with fimilar Portions of the Obliquus Exterior 
Abdominalis.. For if- the Muſcles of the Scapula, the Tra- 
pezius, the Rhomboides, and the Levator, fix the Sca- 
pula immoveable upwards and backwards; then the Action of 
both the Serrati ſtrongly elevates the Ribs from the ſecond 
in the ſtrongeſt In- 
ſpiration: Sixthly, in the poſterior Part, the Serratus Poſticas 
L | g Superior > 


— — . 
tenth, eleventh, and the Extremity of the twelſth Rib; for 
this Muſcle, by the Deſcent of its Fibres, almoſt from the 
horrizontal aſcendant Muſcle, and by drawing theſe laſt Ribs 


_ outwards, downwards and backwards, the Thorax, 

and prevents its Coarctation by an ch of theſe Ribs, 

inicenſoquence'e?” thy Contratiiow' gy" Toes FOR: 
But if the Aion of the Muſculus Obliquus exterior, and 


of the Muſculus Rectus acting in Concert, the 
Ribs, contracting the Thorax, and the Serratus In- 
ferior Anticus, as is obvious from their Connection, concurs 
with the Action of the Sacro-lumbaris,' which is 'a 
Muſcle, hardly capable of diſtinctly deſcrib'd. 


It conſiſts of a Series of muſcular fleſhy Fibres, ariſing from 
the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Lumbar Vertebre, and their 
2 and ſuch as aſcend upwards, — —— to 

Muſculi acceſſorii, which proceed from 
This Acton, I fay, ſtrongly aſſiſts a violent Expiration, the 
Abdomen 


at the fame . the 
1 Tran 


od ern 0s Babes is move; d, the Clavicles 
more ſtreight, de Thorax narrower, and its anterior Furt 
flatter, and the Superior us Segments ſooner be- 
come bonny, than the inferior. Hence in Inſpiration their 
Sternum is turn'd -upwards and obliquely outwards, and the 
whole Thorax as it were riſes. Hence alſo they 1 moſt 
freely whilſt their Abdomen is tumid. 

*Tis certain that thoſe Muſcles which are kublervient to 
Reſpiration, and at the ſame Time under the Influence of the 
Will, are far larger and ſtronger than thoſe which 
perform vital RE Hence i * that the ub ** of the 
former is capable of augmenting, | diminiſhing, totally 
ſtopping both Inſpiration and Expiration. 

Hence we conceive, that there are not two Moments 
in the Life of Man immediately each other, in 
which the Veſſels retain the ſame Figure, Large- 
neſs and Action 

As alſo, that here ſome Muſcles have what we may call an 

oniſm without an Antagoniſt-Muſcle. 

Hence alſo we underſtand the niſm between the Ac- 
tion of the Fluid which moves the Muſcles, and the Reſiſtance 
of the ſimple Elafticity in the Solids. | 

That in order to Motions in Parts to act recipro- 
cally, it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe alternate Actions of the 
mours, ſince it is ſufficient that they act in either. 

The Will is capable of ſtopping the Force and Cauſe of Re- 
ſpiration, tho not of directly ſtopping the Force of the Heart; 
ſo that the Cauſe of Motion in the Heart, is fronger and 
more conftant, and its Action more frequent: There is, how- 
ever, a kind of Conſent between the Pulſations of the Heart, 
and the Number of Reſpirations ; tho it is hard to account for 
ſuch a Conſent. 

Hence we perceive the Neceſſity of reiterated Pullations of 
the Heart, in order to the Repetition of Reſpiration. But how 
long theſe may ſtop, without deſtroying Life is hard to de- 
termine. 

Hence alſo we underſtand, why in an aſthmatic Paroxyſm, 
a Peripneumony, a Difficulty of Breathing, and in the Ago- 
nies of Death, Reſpiration is performed by the vital Muſcles, 
whilſt thoſe under the Direction of the Will greatly contribute 
to it : So that the Neck, Scapulz, Breaft, inferior Ribs and 
Back, are evidently moved. 

Why in perfect Health, when the Body is at Reſt, and the 
Perſon awake, Reſpiration i is ſo flow and ſtill, that it is hardly 
: 3 and n time the Circulation of the Hu- 

y in hank and „the 
e ent ens 4 10 _— all the Vellels i 
incr 
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or PROGNOSTICS FROM A 6000 AND BAD 


; "RESPIRATION. | 
——— | the dls, 
great Moment towards predicting the Recovery 


ome is, * univerſally acknowledged. Hip- 
—— in his Book of Progneftics, tells us, That a Faci- © 
<< lity of Reſpiration has a great Influence towards a Regovery 
in all acute Diſeaſes, which come to à Criſis in forty Days. 
And he had very good Grounds for ſo pronouncing i 
Galen ſays in his Commentary on the 4 A good Refi 
« — tony that the Thorax, Heart, Lungs, — 
„ Pleura, and, in ſhort, all the Parts contributing to 
6 ration, are in a found State 3 for it is impoſſible for any of 
the Organs ſubſervient to Reſpiration to be injured, and the 
<< Patient at the ſame time to breathe" in a-free and natural 
. 8 e ene the ”_ Author, Lib. I. de 
i. among other Signs, juſtly reckons a good Reſpiration 
Bur that we may — 4 oſticate a good Event, 
there are two other Signs to be dernen which are, a 
ſtrong Pulſe, and a right ſt Diſpoſition of the'Sick, with reſpect 
to ſuch Things as are offered for hiv'Suſtenance ; for theſe 


three abſerved at the ſame time, that is to ſay, a juſt and 
natural Reſpiration, à right Diſpoſition of the/Patient with re- 
pee _ and Drink, and a Pulſe —— y ſtrong, are 
n ns Importance toward icating a 
Hue to 2 as Galen in 3 Epid. oblerve 9 go 
have proved ſalutary eee in thoſe — ec 
been as dying Perſons. A due Reſpiration, therefore, 


in all acute Diſcaſes, is „and the contrary bad, as it in- 
dicates an Indiſp d ſome belonging to Reſpira- 
tion. This „ however, is of itſelf no » Gufficient In- 
dication of a — vent, but only in Conjunction with othor 
mortal Prognoſties; in which Circumſtance, it is a moſt fatal 
Indication, when attended with an Abhorrence of Food, a 
very dry and parched Tongue, and yet no Thirſt, Excre- 
ments of the worſt kind, weak and low Pulſe; and 
the Phyſician may, in ſuch 8 C , eanfidently predict the 
Death of the Patient. A bad Reſpiration then is always a bad 
Sign, though it be. not always mortal in acute Diſeaſes ; but it 
is Aways very bad, when attended with another very bad 
r gt more ſo, if attended with 5323 08 
A eſpiration Hippocrates ſpeaks, 1 1 Aphor. 50. where 
he ſays, In a Fever not intermittent, a Dyſpncea, attended 
«< with a Delirium, is mortal.” 

If it be aſked, what are theſe bad Refpirations ? we anſwer, 
they are wed rareReſpiration, and the ſmall frequent one, 
which, in dying Perſons, Hippocrates uſually calls Bexxywmer, 
e : 1855 BR ACHYYN ORA. ] a ſmall, ſlender, weak, 

ed Breathi Thoſe Reſpirations are alſo very bud, 

which are perfo — a 1 of the Thorax, like that 
of Perſons on the Point of Suffocation by Drowning, being 
obſcure, ſtertorous, and interrupted, Of ſuch we find Hip- 
pacrates ſpeaking, 11 Aphor, * 5 Ip Fevers, fays he, the 
Breath ſtriking with a Noiſe in its Paſſage [rd m eee, 
3 morn is bad; for it indicates a/Convulſion,” By 
this ſtriking ing Breath, Gale, in his Comment on 
that e, be, 3 one which is interrupted in the 
Middle, and ſtops. A ſobbing kind of Reſpiration Hue 
an] is alſo very bad, as we are taught ippocratis, 
6 Apbor. 54. But the worſt of all Reſpiration, and ſuch as is 
obſerved A dying Perſons, are the cold, as when the Breath 
is expired cold from the Mouth and Noſtrik. Next to theſe, 


are thoſe we find mentioned, Coac. 260. with the Epithets, * 


extended, urgent, and obſcure, ¶ iclibos, nai raſſriyon, xa} dhe 
where they are pronounced very bad, and Signs of approach- 
ing Death. By the firſt of theſe, we are to underſtand the 
ſame with he thor apparent, [See PV EUNMA. ] in which 
the Breaſt, and ſometimes the Scapulæ, are diſtended, and 
the Lobes, or Pinne, of the Noſtrils, are moved; but what 
is inſpired, is ſo little as to be ſcarce perceptible to Senſe, and 
yet the Inſpiration is very quick and frequent, on account of 
the extreme Urgency of the Heat, which gives Occaſion for 
the two other Epithets of obſcure, and urgent, or haſly. Theſe 
then are the ſeveral Kinds of bad Reſpiration ; and we ſhall 
now treat of Kan which way Sera Sour 


— or ee" and the ſeparately. 


laſt Expiration. 
Why when in Diſeaſes the R ceaſes long, the 
venous Sinules, the Auricles, and the palpi 
— 


And Shy it 5a, W am Air Aich i y heavy, light, 
moiſt, dry, hot, or cold, compreſſed > highly heory, Hyd, 


which being pent up a lips mo mm prep renewed, 


is abſolutely unfit for performing ho hee: and continu! 
Life. . Boerhaave Infinur. wy 


A great and quick Reſpiration, tho it indicates a Redun- 
dance of fuliginous Excrements in the Body, according to Ga- 


en, ; & Diſſes op fp. Lib. I. Cap. 20. yet it ſhews us, he 


ſays, the Soundneſs and Integrity of the Faculty; and that 
none of the be atop n, rving to Reſpiration is injured ; for their 

Greatneſs, or Fulneſs, and Quickneſs of Reſpiration, is dec 

ſioned by the Neceſſities of Nature, when there is a Prom 


tude of the Or 2 and an entire Soundneſs of the Faculty. 
. R 


* 


— 


RES 


long Intervals, ſhews a Delirium; and a ſmall and quick Re- 


ſpiration indicates a Collection of fuligi Excrement, or a 
Pain in ſome Part which is moved: by Reſpiration, or, as Hip- 
pocrates Tays, in his Progneftics, an Inflammation of the Parts 
above the Diap A ſmall and flow Reſpiration, as Ga- 
len obſerves, in his Comment on the Caſe of Pythion, 3 Epid. 
$8. 3. Agr. 3. where there is no- Collection of Milena, 
Excrement, Mt a Pain of ſome Organ ſubſervient to Re- 

iration, or elſe an Inflammation of ſome neighbouring Part. 

heſe two laſt Differences of Reſpiration, with bad Signs, are 
more to be dreaded than the two former, as they i 


in ſome Part which moves the Thorax. Upon the whole 
then, a great and quick Reſpiration is a Sign of much Heat, 
and a Redundance of fuliginous Excrement, but attended with 
a Soundneſs and Strength of the Faculty, A great, and at 
the ſame time a flow Reſpiration, is better than the former, 
as it approaches nearer to a ſound and healthy State, and is an 
Indication of the Soundneſs of the Faculty without much 
Heat, and without fumous Excrements, All theſe are to be 
regarded by the Phyſician, in Conjunction with other Signs 
and Prognoſtics, to be formed from them altogether, But we 
proceed to ſpeak of Reſpirations which are both great and denſe, 
and, on the contrary, of great and rare Reſpirations, the 
Knowledge of which will afford us many Prognoſtics, for pre- 
dicting the Fate of the Patient. | 

A great, and at the ſame time denſe Reſpiration, is, when 
Inſpiration is great and full, and Expiration hot and fervent 
through the Mouth and Noſtrils. And this happens, as we 
read in the Prognoftics, from a Pain or Inflammation affecting 
ſome Organ ſubſervient to Reſpiration, or a Part of the Tho- 
rax ; for Inſtance, the Heart, wi: Lungs, Pleura, or 
' Muſcles of the Thorax; for if theſe Parts be pained 
or inflamed for Want of a due Dilatation, a Denſe 
neſs of Reſpiration muſt of neceſſity be the Conſequence : 
Such a Symptom, however, indicates a Strength of the Fa- 
culty, which gives great Hopes of a Recovery. A great and 
rare [«gaw, as when the Breath is long in drawing, in oppoſi- 
tion to denſe, mvww] Reſpiration in acute Fevers, indicates a 
Delirium, according to the Progne/tics. - But what are we to 
underſtand by a t Reſpiration? Is it where there is a 


great Dilatation of\ the Thorax? By no means; for in thoſe. 


who are affected with a Tumor, or a Straitneſs of the Organs 
of Reſpiration, without any flammeous Heat, there is a very 
great Dilatation of the Thorax, but Inſpiration is but ſmall; 
we ſay, therefore, that a great Reſpiration is ſo called on ac- 
count of the great Quantity of inſpired Air, and expired fuli- 
inous Particles; and this ſeems to be expreſly the Senſe of 
WU; crates, in thoſe Words, piye & e [moe] which 
muſt be underſtood of the great Quantity of Breath in Reſpi- 
ration, and not of the Dilatation of the Thorax. To this 
it may be added, by way of Confirmation, that among the 
Differences of Reſpiration, what they call the ſublime and ap- 
parent one, tho' attended with a very remarkable Dilatation 
of the Thorax, is yet but ſmall and lender, as appears from 

Galen, | 
But why is a 2 and rare Spirit an Indication of a Deli- 
rium? Galen, Lib. 2. de Difficult. Reſp. has demonſtrated 
the Truth of this Obſervation at _-_— but then it does not 
follow, that all delirious Perſons ſhould breathe after this man- 
ner; for a Delirium may be attended with a Straitneſs of the 
Breaſt, or a Pain, or a — of Strength; all which occaſion 
a ſmall and rare Reſpiration. All, however, who labour un- 
der this Symptom of great and rare Reſpiration, are cer- 
tainly delirious, as was mary; obſerved by Hippocrates 
of Philiſcus, Silenus, the Wife of Dromeades, and others. As 
to Prognoſtics, from this kind. of Reſpiration, they are always 
of Importance, becauſe a Delirium is always bad, _ not 
mortal, except when it is attended with other bad and mor- 
tal Signs, as it was in the Caſes of Philiſcus, Silenus, the 
Wife of Dromeades, and the phrenetic young Man of Meli- 
z. Of Philiſcus, 1 Epid. Agr. 1. it is ſaid that his Breath 
was conſtantly dee ra. cpa, fi, © as if it were 
<«« revoked inwards, rare, * [See PNEUMA] his Spleen 
«« was elevated into a round Tumor; he was always in a cold 
Sweat, and he had Exacerbations on even Days.“ In this 
Senſe, cold Sweats were one fatal concomitant Sign. Silenus, 
gr. 2. „ had, from the Beginning to the End, a great and 
<< rare Reſpiration, accompanied with a continual Palpitation 
„of the Hypochondrium, which at length proved mortal; 
for in the Beginning he made black Urine, which depoſited a 
black Sediment, was delirious, and had pinguious Stools. On 
the ſixth Day he ſweated a little above his 1 and his ex- 
treme Parts were cold and livid, with other Symptoms, which 
in Conjunction with his great and rare Reſpiration, were more 
than ſufficient Indications, not ſo much of a Delirium, as of 
the Fatality of the Diſeaſe. Of the Wife of Dremeades, 
Mgr. 11. we read, That on the ſixth Day in the Morning, 

1 


— 


icate a 
great Weakneſs or Decay of the Faculty, or at leaſt a Pain 


6 


<< ſhe was ſeized with a Rigor, which was ſoon — 
<< an univerſal Heat, then by a Sweat all over, and a 
„ neſs of the Extremities, a Delirium, and a great and rare 
«© Reſpiration ; and a little after ſhe was ſeized with Convul- 
<< ſions, which began at the Head, and carried her off on a ſud- 
den.“ The young Man of Melibra, 3 Epid. Agr. uit. 
« had a rare and great iration, and at tervals, 
„ with a ſoftiſh Tenſioh of the H ondrium, of an oblong 
Figure, was continually moleſted with a Palpitation of the 
Heart, and made Urine like Oil.” F. ee e 
A ſmall Reſpiration is what Galen, Cam. 3. in 3 Epid. aſter 
Hippocrates, calls and diminiſhed, [els na; fe] 
and alſo obſcure, becauſe the Patient ean hardly be perceived 
to breathe, Such a Reſpiration is always bad, as proceedi 
from Weakneſs, and a Decay of the natural Heat; and if 
ſmall Reſpiration be alſo frequent, it is an Indication, ac- 
cording to Galen, of a Pain or Inflammation in ſome Part. 
above the Diaphragm. But the Author of the Coac.. 260. 


. lays, that a frequent and ſmall Reſpiration indicates a Pain or 


ion in the principal Parts. Such-a Reſpiration is 
very much to be dreaded in acute Diſeaſes ; and the more, if 
it be conſequent upon a great Reſpiration 3 for it is an Indica- 
tion either that Nature is very much ſunk, as was before ob- 
ſerved, or that ſome principal Part ſuffers under a Pain or In- 
flammation, or both together; nothing, however, can, with 
Certainty, be predicted from this Refoiration alone, unleſs it 
be confirmed by other Signs; for many under acute Diſeaſes, 
whoſe Refpiration has been ſmall and frequent, have recover'd. 
But when it is acc ied with other bad Signs, we have the 
greateſt Reaſon to be apprehenſive of the Kvent, and moſt 
when from frequent it becomes ſmall, as is - obſerved in the 
laſt 8 of a ſumption. A t, then, or quick, and 
at the e time a ſmall Reſpiration, with bad Signs, is mor- 
tal, as it was in the Caſe of the Siſter of Temeneus, 4 Epid. 
T. 28. whoy on the ſixteenth Day, was obſerved to have ſuch 
a Reſpiration, and died ſoon after. . # 
A ſmall, and at the fame time rare, or an Re- 


ſpiration, is perhaps the worſt of all, as it indicates that Na- 


ture is oppreſſed and exhauſted to ſuch a Degree, that it muſt 
of neceſſity ſink under the Diſeaſe ; for which Reaſon it is by 


Phyſicians juſtly called a cold Reſpiration, as being a Sign of 


an extreme Degree of Cold, or an Extinction of the natural 
Heat, 2 to that of Galen, Com. 3. in 3 Epid. where 
he ſays there is a kind of ſmall and rare or unfrequent Reſpi- 
ration, which, when cold, ſhews, that the vital Faculty is extin- 
guiſhed. This is confirm'd by Hippocrates in his Prognoftics, 
where a cold Expiration from the Noſtrils is pronounced mor- 
tal in a high Degree, as it was for inſtance, in dying Pytbion, 
3 Epid. Set? 3. Agr. 3. and others obſerved by the fame 

uthor. *. 

Having made theſe Remarks on Reſpirations, and what is in- 
dicated and portended by them, we ſhall proceed to examine 
in particular thoſe Reſpirations which are obſerv'd in dying 
Perſons, of which Nature are the cold, the ſublime or appa- 
rent, the ſtertorous, or what is attended with Noiſe, and 
ſometimes the ſobbing and interrupted. Of a cold Refpiration, 
which is the moſt mortal of all, and never obſerv'd but in 
thoſe who are very near Death, Hippocrates, 6 Epid. Sect. 4. 
Aph. 27. thus ſpeaks ; ** Among deadly Signs is to be reckon- 
ed a hot Vapour exhaling through the Skin and the Noſtrils, 
hen a cold Expiration through the Noſtrils has preceded 
it.“ This is better expreſs'd by Galen in the following 
Words: One of the moſt mortal Signs is a hot Vapour 
* proceeding from the Skin, after a cold Breath diſcharg'd 
«© by Expiration ; but the Exhalation of a hot Vapour thro' 


the Skin and Noftrils, is not always a ſufficient Warrant 


« for predicting Death; for, as he ſays a little after, ſuch a 
Symptom only happens to thoſe who die of a very hot Fe- 
ver, which having torrefy'd the very Subſtance of the 
« Heart, ends at laſt in a Refrigeration of the fame ; the 
% vital Faculty then ceaſing to act as the Heart dies. Some- 
“ times there is an Eruption of Sweat, as when the Body is 
<« full of Humours ; but when it has been before exhauſted and 
dried by the Heat of a violent Fever, a hot Vapour inſtead of 
<< Sweat ſeems to exhale, and offer itſelf in a ſenſible manner 
to the Touch.“ Hence in Ceac. 160. A febrile and fuligi- 
nous Reſpiration is pronounced mortal, tho' in a leſs De- 
* than the cold.” Phyſicians, therefore, uſually call 
e three Signs deadly, which are, a Burning Fever, a cold 
and rare Reſpiration, and a hot Vapour from the Skin; which 
we may ſometimes call Sweat, or Moiſture, and which in 
Fevers is a Forerunner of Death. 
An obſcure Reſpiration, alſo, as when the Patient can hard- 
ly be known to breathe, is no leſs mortal than a cold Reſpi- 
ration. An obſcure Reſpiration is when hardly any Breath is 
diſcharg'd by — 2 * ay Noſtrils. In this Senſe a Reſpi- 
ration may poſſibly be very obſcure, and yet appear very ma- 
nifeſt to all, as when he Tins: 2 and — | 
0 


Noftrils are moved, which kind of Reſpiration Phyſicians pro- 
perly call the. ſublime and apparent, tho a very ſinall- Quantity 
of Breath be expired, on: which Account it may be very ob- 
ſcure. Of ſuch a Reſpiration. we read, Coac. 260. where it 
is ſaid, The: worſt of all Reſpiration, and what -ſhews 
«6. Death to be very near, is the extended, urgent, and ob- 
E Fach tug Hg oth, adficts61 
WMoe come next to treat of a ſtertorous Reſpiration, or ſuch 
as is perform'd with a Sound or Noiſe. A ſtertorous Reſpira- 
tion is when, in Breathing, there is perceived in the Throat a 
kind of Ebullition, or Noiſe, Which we call a Stertor, or ſuch 
as Perſons make in Snoring. This Word is expreſs'd in Latin 
by the Words Strepitus, Sonus, and Ebuilitis; and in Hippo- 
crates by c&yx% ( Rhencos,) gits /( Rhenczis) and ſometimes by 
rio (Cerchnos),. In thoſe who die of acute Diſtempers this 
Fervor or rattling Noiſe in the Throat is generally heard for 
a little more than a Day before their Deceaſe, and indicates an 
Extinction of the Faculty, which is become too weak to ex- 
pel the excrementious Particles from the Fauces. ln others, 
who labour under Diſeaſes of the Thorax, as a+ Pleurify or 
Peripneumony, this Stertor is occaſioned by a Straitfieſs, or a 
Retention of the Spit, attended with a ſmall Reſpiration, and 
oftentimes with an Orthopnca, the moſt difncult of Reſpi- 
rations. In almoſt all dying Perſons this Fervour, or Stertor, 
is. perceived a little before their End; but moſt of all in thoſe 
Who die of Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies and Suppurations of the 
Lungs, who are every one affected with it, for which reaſon we 
muſt pronounce it a mortal Sign. But we are carefully to diſtin- 
guiſh here with reſpect to the Time when this Stertor firſt comes 
upon the Patient, as whether it be in the inning, or In- 
creaſe of the Diſeaſe; for if it is to be fatal, it never comes 
but aſter ſome other mortal Signs, as it did in the Caſe of the 
pleuretic Son of Antiphanes, 7 Epid. 28. and of Menon, 
another pleuretic Patient, 47. of whom an 1 ſays : 
On the ſixteenth Day his Reſpiration was ſtertorous ; he 
cc had a Sweat about his Neck and Forehead, but ſeldom 
< about his Breaſt ; his Forehead and extreme Parts were 
“ perpetually cold in a moderate Degree. He had aà conti- 
„ nual Palpitation of the Veins about the Temples; and for 
<< ſome Time before his Death, was affected with a Coma, 
<6 which held him Night and Day. A ſtertorous Reſpira- 
tion, therefore, in acute Diſeaſes, is generally pernicious; and 
when preceded by, or attended with other bad Signs, the moſt 
fatal of all Symptons, as it proved in the Caſe of Menon be- 
fore-mention'd,- who, among other bad Signs, had a Sweat 
about his Neck and Forehead, which Hippocrates in his Prog- 
no/tics pronounces mortal in acute Diſeaſes, and a Coldneſs of 
the extreme Parts, one of the worſt of Symptoms. But in a 
Pleurify, or Peripneumony, and that theycall a catarrhous Fever, 
becauſe conſequent or attendant upon a Catarrh, a Stertor is ſome- 
times occaſion'd by the Plenty of excrementitious Particles, 
or a Redundance of the Matter of the Catarrh falling down 
upon the Breaſt and Fauces, and is no more a mortal Sign, 
than it is in an Aſthma or Orthopneea, where the Patients are 
frequently „ an Excretion or Reſolution of the Hu- 
mour. But a mortal Stertor is diſtinguiſhed from another, in 
that it not only begins, but increaſes more and more with the 


Diſeaſe, and is ſtill more and more ſenſible; for ſuch a Stertor 


is mortal in the higheſt Degree, and is attended with all the 
mortal Signs: Whereas a Stertor, which begins with the Di- 
ſtemper, and in a little Lime after, as the Diſeaſe increaſes, 
either through a plentiful Excretion of Humours by Means of 
a Cough, or the Conſumption of it by the igneous Heat of 
the Fever, leaves the Patient, is not ſo much to be dreaded, 
as occaſioned only by a Redundance of Humours, eſpecially 
if it ceaſes for ſome obvious Reaſon. . But a Stertor, which 
tho” it be occaſion'd in the Beginning of a Diſeaſe by a copious 
Catarrh, yet every Day increaſes, muſt of Neceſſity be per- 
nicious, becauſe it is a ſure Sign that Nature is ſo far burden'd 
and oppreſs'd with the Multitude of Humours, as to be ren- 
dered incapable of making the neceſſary Excretions, whence 
a Suffocation is to be apprehended. Thus it was with the 
Wife of Polemarchus, Epid. 62, of whom it is ſaid, 
«© That about the fifth Day ſhe had a painful Tumor of the 
«<' Left Knee, and ſomething ſeemed to 8 gather d about the 
Region of the Heart, and her Reſpiration was like that 
«<. of one on the Point of Suffocation by Submerſion, with 
* — in the Breaſt. On the ſeventh Day ſhe 
« died.” The Son of Antiphanes alſo, 7 Epid. T. 28. who 
was affected with an Empyema, died with a Stertor upon 
him. To this we may add, that Hippocrates, 1 Prorrhet. 25. 
tells us, “ That under an Aphony, or Loſs of Voice, a con- 
ſpicuous [Tg5gw. See PxnEUMA.] Reſpiration like that of 
erſons ſuffocated, is pernicious,” And fo much for a ſterto- 
. Tous Reſpiration, called alſo by ſome s and Cerchnos, 
We come now to conſider the ſublime or elevated, and ap- 
| oe Reſpiration, which alſo is never obſerv'd but in dying 
Perſons. Some call this kind of Reſpiration ſublime, ſome 


- © ſhe was ill-coloured ; and juſt before 
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they obſerye the Thorax m | 
under it. under this Circumſtance, . as. ( 
. in 1 Proryhet ſays, may v 
becauſe they want Air. 
uthor to call this kind of Reſ 5 
apparent. The Patient in this Caſe- ſeems in 
ing his Breath, to move his whole Scapulæ ; fo that their 

appears conſpicuouſiy through his Cloths, and the 4 
of the Thorax ſeem to labour in the Work. For 
Galen calls it, alſo, wiliuger: (meteoron) ** ſublime,” 
uſe the Patient in ſuch a Caſe, ſeems to move the higher = 
more elevated Parts of the Thorax. He gives us. alſo the 
Cauſes of this kind of Reſpiration in what followa. “ Such 
% Reſpiration, he ſays, may be owing} to a Straitneß of 
the Organs, or to ſome Diſorder in the Origin of the Nerves, 
5 which latter Hipporrutes juſtly thought might be the Cauſe 
of a great Neſpiration, he had more properly ſaid not a 
e great Reſpiration, but a great Dilatation of the Thorax, by 
„ which e being deceived, have erroneouſly called it a 
4 great Reſpiration, tho Expiration in this Caſe be but ſmall.“ 
We may add that Galen and Hippocrates. beſtow. the Epithet 
of ſullime, not only on this kind of Reſpiration juſt deſcrib'd, 
but on that alſo under which the Lobes of the Noſtrils and 
the Muſcles about the Scapulæ are viſibly, moved, which lat- 
ter Reſpiration happens in acute Diſeaſes from an extreme 
Weakneſs. Galen, Com. in 3 Epid. 24. ſpeaking on this 
Subject, ſays, By thoſe who are ſajd to ſetch their Breath 
by the Extremity of the Noſe, [ «xgg. 7499%]. are meant thoſe 
<< I ſuppoſe, who in Reſpiration move the Lobes of their No- 
66 ſtrils, for we have ſeen many ſick Perſons breathe in ſuch 
© a manner as to contract thoſe Parts in Expiration, and di- 
c late them in Inſpiration. This is a uſual Symptom with thoſe 
who are ſuffocated by a Quinſey, Peripneumony, or Suppurations 
of the Lungs, as well as thoſe who are extremely weak and ex- 
hauſted, and proceeds from an Obſtruction of the Paſſage for 
the Breath by an Inflammation of the ra Arteria, whence 
the Patient is under a Neceſſity of fetching his Breath ſhort, 
and with all his Thorax, and often ſtrives to raiſe himſelf up 
when juſt ſuffocated, and attracts the external Air with all the 
Remainder of his Strength, and with his whole Thorax; and 
perhaps this Sort of Reſpiration was by Zippocrates called ſub- 
lime, or clevated (winger) becauſe the Patients in ſuch a Cir- 
cumſtance ſtrive to raiſe themſelves, | This | ſublime Reſpiration, 
then, is uſual in Perſons labouring under a Quinſey, Peripneu- 
mony and Empyema, and for the Reaſons aſſigned. 

In other acute Diſeaſes, under which the Patients are not 

ſuffocated by the Straitneſs of the Organs, this Reſpiration by 
the Extremity of the Noſe has another Cauſe, of which Ga- 
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len, de Diffic. Reſp. Lib. 1. Cap. 23. gives the following Ac- 


count. If any one would have the proper Signs of a Diſ- 
&« order in the Faculty of Reſpiration, or of any- Animal Fa- 


« culty in general, and eſpecially when under a Perfrigera- 


e tion, he will have for thoſe Signs the Motion of the Lobes 
& of the Noſtrils, the Action of all the Muſcles about the 
“ Scapulz, and the precipitate Collapſion of the Thorax; 
* for when the Faculty by which Refpiration is perform'd, 
«© moves with leſs Vigour than it ought, it is aſſiſted in In- 
e ſpiration by the Lobes of the Noſtrils, which alſo help to- 
« wards attracting the external Air, after the (ame manner as 
„ when we would draw in any Thing by the Mouth, we 
contract the Lips; and thus again in Expiration there is a 
6 precipitate Collapſion, and not a gradual Demiſion of the 
„% Thorax.“ In ſhort, then we may conclude from what has 
been ſaid, that what we call a ſublime Reſpiration, however 
occaſioned, is always mortal, as indicating an extreme Strait- 
neſs of the Organs of Reſpiration, by which Nature is in im- 
minent Danger of Suffocation; or elſe an utter Decay of 
Strength, and Extinction of the natural Faculties, for which 
Reaſon it is never obſery'd but in dying Perſons, It is, alſo, ne- 
ver without ſome other precedent, | attendant, or ſubſequent 
mortal Symptoms, for this kind of Reſpiration never appears 
without ſome other deadly Sign; whence it is ſaid by the Au- 


thor of the Coac. 260. that The worſt Kind of Reſpira- 


«© tion, and what ſhews Death to be juſt at hand, is the ex- 
C tended, urgent and obſcure,” We obſerved that tho this Sign 

alone was a ſure Prognoſtic of Death, yet it was always at- 
tended with other deadly Signs; as it was, for inſtance, in 
the Wife of Olympiades, 7 Epid. 49. of whom it is ſaid, 
© That her Eyes were caſt down, and that ſhe drew her 
© Breath in the ſublime Manner thr her Noſtrils ; that 
died, had a Sweat 
4 about her Feet and Legs. Such, alſo, was the Caſe of dy- 
ing Ariftecrates, 52. of whom Hippocrates ſays, That to- 


„ wards Night his Reſpiration was ſublime, that he had a 


<«. ſmall Sweat about his Forchead, his lower Parts were cold, 
<« and he was reſtleſs.” . 
(*G] Ta 


To the other mortal Kinds of Reſpiration, we add the ſob- 
bing, {wart} but ſmall and rare Reſpiration, agreeably 
to the Judgment of Hippocrates, 6 Aph. 54. ln acute Di- 
4 ſeaſes attended with a Fever, a ſobbing Reſpiration is bad. 
An interrupted Reſpiration is no leſs pernicious, | but this per- 
haps is the fime with the former, which Opinion ſeems to be 
favour'd by Gali in his Comment on the before-cited Aphori/mn, 
where he fays that Children when they cry feem to draw 
in their Breath for a-while, then to have their Inſpiration 
e interrupted, their Thorax ſtanding the mean time un- 
4 mov'd, and aſterwurds to draw in à freſh Supply of Bieath 
« to what was wanting; —— this is -occafioned ſometimes 


% from a Wearineſs of the Faculty, ſometimes from a Hard- 
«© 'rjefs of the 125 * and ſometimes from both Cauſes in 
Conjunction. It proceed, alſo, from a convulfive 


<« Diſpoſition of the Muſcles of the Breaft.” But whatever 
be the Cauſe, this ſobbing and interrupted Reſpiration in acute 
Diſeaſes is bad; and if the Strength of the Patient happens at 
the fame time to be very much exhauſted, pernicious in the 
higheſt Degree. Such a Reſpiration is alſo but ſmall and flen- 
der, and in acute burning Fevers indicates a Hardneſs and 


convulſive Diſpoſition, and is always bad, as well as Con- 


vulſions from the fame: Cauſe, which is a Dryneſs of the ner- - 
of Reſpiration it is, alſo, that Hip- 


yous Parts. Of — 71 A = a 
pPocrates ſpeaks, 67. where he ſays, That an im- 
| 2 — 2 colliding,  [wg+oxirlej, which Galen explains by 
<«< interrupted] Reſpiration is bad; for it indicates Convul- 
4c ſions.“ And Convulſions excited by Dryneis in _ hot 
Diſeaſes are incurable, and conſequently in acute Diſorders 
mortal, But that we may rightly form our Prognoſtics con- 
cerning the Event of a Diſeaſe, from ſuch Convulſions, we 
are to conſider the Signs which precede, accompany or ſuc- 
ceed them; and if none of theſe Signs are bad, we are to 
ſuſpend our Judgment of the Fate of the Patient. Proſper 
Mlpinus de Prefag. Vit. et Mort. p. 252. a / 
- RESSELLA. An obſcure Term in Paracelſus, which he 
explains no farther than by telling us, that Reſeila is what re- 
moves Heat, and Afa what promotes it. * 5 
RESTA BOIS. Reſt-Harrow. See Anois. 
RES TINC TIO. Rulandus defines Chymical Reſtinction, 
A Gradation by which Subſtances heated red hot, are extin- 
iſhed in an exalting Liquor, and thus brought to their great- 
eſt Perfection. | 
 RESTITUTIO, Reftitution, in Surgery, is the Reduction 
of a luxated or fractur d Limb. 7 Je 
RESTORATIO. The ſame as ANALEPs1s. 
RESUMPTIVA. Reſtoratives. Wh 45 
RESUSCITATIO. Reſuſcitation, in Chemiſtry, is the 
Reſtoration of any diſguiſed Body to its original Form. 
RE'FE MIRABILE. A Congeries of Blood Veſſels in the 
Brain is thus called. See CEREBRUM. | 
RETENTA. Things retain'd in the Body; or which 
ought to be retain'd in a ; hw of Health. 
RETEPORA. A Name for the Eſchara Rondeletii. 
RETICULARIS, or RE TIFORMIS. Reticular, or like 
a Net. | ; 
RETICULUM. The ſecond Ventricle of a ruminating 
Animal. 
RETINA. The Expanſion of the Optic Nerves on the 
internal Surface of the Eye, is thus called. See OcoLvs. 
The Retina is liable to two Sorts of Diſeaſes; the firſt is 
a Separation of ſome Parts of this Membrane from the Cho- 
roides. At the Place where this Separation is made, there fol- 
lows an Elevation or Fold, which ſtops the Light, and hin- 
ders its Paſſage to that Part of the Choroides, which is cover'd 
by this Fold ; this occaſions a fort of a Shade, which the Pa- 
tients ſee in the Air. The ſecond Diſeaſe of the Retina is an 
| Atrophy or Waſting of that Membrane. | 
The Cauſe of the firſt Diſeaſe may, with a great Shew of 
Reaſon, be thus accounted for, that the Blood Veſſels of the 
Retina become varicous; for it is eaſily conceived, that the 
Dilatation of theſe Veſſels may ſeparate the Retina from the 
Choroides, in that Part which anſwers the dilated Veſſels. I 
have always obſerved this Diſeaſe to proceed from a Cold in 
the Head, after ſome violent Exerciſe, or whatever elſe may 
have put the Blood into a violent Motion. Hence I infer, 
' that the external Cold, by obſtructing the Pores of the Skin, has 
ſtopt the Perſpiration of ſome Part of the Humours rarefied in 
the Blood Veſlels, on the Surface of the Retina, which, from 
the Fineneſs of its Texture, is d by this Infarction, 
after the above-mention'd manner. I call this Diſeaſe a Se- 


tion of the Retina from the Choroides. As this Mem- 


fills. a conſiderable Space in the Eye, this Separation is 
-often made in ſeveral Places; fo that the Signs of this Di- 
| ſeaſe anſwer to the Number of the Parts ſeparated. 
Its Signs are certain A s in the Air, more or leſs 


diſtant from the Paticht's Eyes. They area kind of Shadows. 


In an Atrophy 
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the Sight continues the ſame both in Qui and Extent. 
Though Remedies do not cure this Diſeaſe, and 
that the Perſons once attack d with it ſee ſome of theſe Shades 
all their Life'their Number and Compaſs, in Breadth may be 
ACER Cog Remedies are of Service ; ſuch 
are Broths made of Crabs, repeated Purges, Eye-Bright Tea 
drunk in the Morning, Powder of — and 
Eye· Bright mixed together. | | inn 2. 10 4k. 
of the. Retina, as the Rays of Light are not 
ſufficiently modified in that Membrane, make too vivid 
an Impreſſion on the Choroides, which is very detri | 
it. Hence enſues a-confuſed Viſion; ſo that the Patients, at 
the firſt Look, can ſee very well; but if they continue to read 
any time, or to look at any ſhining Object, they feel a ſudden 
entineſs in their Head, and a Dimneſs in their Sight, which 
obliges them to cloſe their Eyes ; then opening them a Moment 
after they ſee, as at the firſt Look, but for a ſhort Time. 
» 'Embroiderers, Stocking -Weavers and Shoemakers are ſub- 
ject to this Diſeaſe ; the firſt becauſe the Brightneſs of the 
Gold, Silver, and other Colours, damages the Sight by the 
lively Impreffion it makes on the Eye; and the: Shoemakers, 
in order to find the Hole made by their Awl, to run the End 
through it, by this continual Attention fatigue and weaken 
their Sight ſo much that they are obliged to quit their Trade. 
Theſe People can work but a few Days in the Week. © 
There are ſome People, though they do not work as theſe 
Handicrafts, cannot, however, make uſe of their Sight a 
Quarter of an Hour, but their Head is difordered ; of thoſe 
I chiefly treat. | #2 | I 
No Remedies cure this Diſeaſe. Nothing avails, but reſt 
and little Exerciſe of the Sight. All thoſe Perſons who are 
employed at fine or ſhining Work, if they have a mind to 
continue, muſt make uſe of green Spectacles. chin + 
RETINACULUM. A Chirurgical Inftrument, uſed in 
Caftration, and the Operation for a Hernia, in order to pre- 
vent the Inteſtines from falling into the Scrotum. _ TI 
RETORTA. A Retort; a chymical Veſſel with a large 
Belly, and crooked Neck, reſembling a Horn; for which rea- 
ſon the French call it Carniie. | 8 
RET RACTIO. The fame as Ax rIp As Is. > 8715 
RETRAHENS AURICULAM. The Name of a Muf- 


cle called alſo Triceps Auris, becauſe it has ſometimes three 


Beginnings. M. Du Verney ſays it is compoſed of five or fix 
fleſhy Fibres, which have their Origination from the ſuperior 
and Fore-part of the Apophy/is Ma/toides, and deſcend obliquely 
to their Inſertion in the Middle of the Concha Auriculæ. 


Cowper. | 
RETRANEMUTATIO. When a Subſtance originally 
in a fluid, but afterwards in a ſolid State, is again reduced to a 
Fluid, this is called, by Paracelſus, a Retranſmutation. 
RETRIMENT UM. An Excrement, or Recriment of 
Metals, or any other Subſtance, a 
RETROCESSIO. The ſame as EFaxacLEs1s. 
REVERBERATIO. The Calcination of a Body in a 
Reverberatory Heat. | | F 
REVERBERATORIUM, or REVERBERIUM. A 
Reverberatory. See IGn1s. 4? PLEAS ic 
REVERSIO. A Relapſe. I” 
REVIVIFICATIO. Revivification. The ſame in Che- 
miſtry as RxsuscirATI0. | | eh 
REVIVISCENTIA. The fame as ReviviricaTio. 
REVOCATIO. The ſame as EFanacLes1s. | 
REVULSIO. Revulſion. See IN PLAMMATIO, and 
PaLEBOTOMIA. a £1 
REX. A King. The Invention of ſeveral Branches of 
Phyſic is aſcribed to Kings and Heroes, ſome of which in an- 
cient Times were very ſkilful in this Science. I don't know 
that this Word relates farther to Medicine, unleſs the Royal 
Touch could be thought medicinal ; in which there is nothing 
ſo wonderful, as that a Man of the celebrated V iſeman's Un- 
derſtanding, ſhould-treat it as a Reality. | 
RHA. See CENTAURIUM. 1 is 2; 
RHABARBARUM. Offic. J. B. 17, 989, 1075. Ger. 
$16. Ogilb. Chin. 1. 212. Rhabarbarum Officinarum, C. B. 
. 116. Rhabarbarum genuinum Officinarum, Park. T heat. 
156, Rhabarbarum ſiccatum, Ger. Emac. 393. Rhabarba- 
rum lanuginoſum, frve Lapathum Chinenſe longifolium, Munt. 
Herb. Brit. 196. Raii Hiſt. 1079. Rhabarbarum, ſfue 


We 


detrimental to 


becomes an excellent Alterative. 
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we do not certainly know the Plant of which Rhubarb is 


the Root; it is probably a Species of Lapathum, called by 
Herman, um binenſe. It is brought from Chino, but 


 Muntingius pretends that he cultivated it in Holland; in his 


Vers Herba Britannica. 


I s one of the beſt and mildeſt Catharticks in the whole 


Materia Madita; it operates very well on the Bile, and on all 
the Viſcera of the Abdomen, and at the ſame time ſtrength- 
ens tHe nervous Fibres. On theſe Accounts, it is proper in 
weak Stomachs and Inteſtines. It is given in Subſſance from 
twelve Grains to half a Dram; and in Infuſion, from half 
a Dram 'to a Dram and a half; and in a fmall Doſe, it 
purges the Bile very ef- 
fectually, and has a greater Force than any other Purgative, 
in opening Obſtructions of the Liver. It is found by cer- 
tain Beende, to evacuate the Bile; preferably to any other 
Fluid. On this account, it is the Panacea of Children; and 
alſo becauſe it ſtrengthens the Stomach, and carries off all ſorts 
of Matter that ſtagnate therein, It is a very good Remed 

for Worms, and is given to Children ſubje& to chronical Diſ- 
eaſes, in a Ptiſan, called Rhubarb-Water. The Uſe of Rhu- 


- barb is, however, dangerous, when the Kidneys or Bladder 


are ſuſpected to be inflamed, becauſe it heats conſiderably z 
and for this Reaſon it is improper in Hzmorrhages. It is very 

ood in a Looſeneſs, becauſes it purges and ſtrengthens at the 
fan time. In Cachexies, it ought to be given in ſmall Quan- 


tities for a conſiderable time, *Geoffroy. 


There are two Sorts of Rhabarbarum fold ; an Oriental, 
imported from China; and this is ponderous, diſtinguiſhed by 
gold-coloured and red Veins, bitteriſh and aſtringent, ſweet- 


| ſcented, rather of a yellaw Colour; and being moiſtned, ſtains 


the Hand with a Colour like that of Saffron ; and is much e- 
ſteemed for its Virtues. The other Sort comes from Ruſſia, 
and is ponderous, and of a darker Yellow, and leſs valued than 
the other. e . | 5 
Rqhubarb is a mild and gentle Purger of yellow Bile, and 
viſcous and tartareous Phlegm from the Stomach and firſt Re- 
ion. It is a Specific for the Liver cures à Jaundice, and 
he its aſtringent Quality is commended beyond other Medi- 
eines, for all Diſorders proceeding from Relaxation, as a 
Diarrhza, Dyſentery, and the like. | 
This Root was unknown to Dreſcorides and Galen; and 


therefore ſome are very erroneous, in confounding the Rba, 


or Rheum, of the Ancients, with our Rhubarb ; for the Rhe- 


um of Dioſeorides has leſs of a cathartic Quality, and wants 


the Characters of the true Rhubarb, which is a compact Sub- 


ſtance, ponderous and dry, of a bitter Taſte and acrid Smell, 


of a reddiſh Colour on the Outſide, and of a light Red in- 
clining to Yellow within, with fome Veins of a —_ Co- 
lour, and being macerated or chew'd, dyes of a Saffron-Co- 
lour. Rapontic, on the contrary, is not of a cloſe but thin 
Subſtance, and not ponderous but light, and wants the ſweet 
Scent of Rhubarb. Dale, from Le Brun. 


A Decoction of the Leaves very gently evacuates the Belly, . 
reſiſts the Scurvy, and ſtrengthens the ſolid Parts. Some old 


Perſons ſay, that the Root of this Plant is the only Cathartic 
which ought to be given in Diſeaſes; and one of eighty Vears 
in particular tells us, that he was deceived in all other Medi- 
cines but Rhubarb. Some aſſert it to be effectual for correc- 
ting a vitiated Bile, and for removing chronic Diſorders which 
owe their Riſe thereto. The Root conſiſts of ſubtile Parts, 
whence it penetrates through the thinner Parts of the Blood, 
and tinges the Blood with the Colour of Saffron; for if you 
take ten Grains of it in the on it will communicate its 
Saffron-like Colour and Smell to the 

be of very tenacious Parts with reſpe& to Colour. Hence it 


becomes effectual for depurating the Blood from thinner Im- 


: dent to it; for Corivulſions, for Diſorders of the 
_ - of the Thorax ;-for 


Blood; and it is faid to be of extraordinary 


purities, for cleanſing the Kidneys from Sand and Gravel, and 
for reſolving lubricous, grumous, and pituitous Matter, It is 
an excellent Remedy in all Extravaſations and Stagnations of 
| Efficacy in the 
Stone, Jaundice, Dropſy, and other Affections of the Liver, 


proceeding from a vitiated Bile, It is commended alfo againſt 


flammations, Weakneſs of the Stomach, and all Pains inci- 
| Spleen, Liver 
and Kidneys; wt gt Pains of the Bladder, and Diſorders 

iſtenſions of the Hypochondria, Aﬀec- 


tions of the Uterus, and the Sciatica ; for ſpitting of Blood, 


© attended with Difficulty ; for the Hiccups, Dyſentery, Cz- 
liac Paſſion to prevent the Return of the Fits in Fevers, and 
for the Bites of venomous Animals; outwardly applied with 


Vinegar; it removes the livid Marks of Blows, and the Im- 


6; ears the firſt Paſſage 


tigo. The Root is a very good Remedy in Contuſions; 
s, ſtrengthens the Inteſtines after 


a EY ing, ant is an admirable Cathartic for Infants whoſe Fibres are 


too lax. It deſerves all the high Commendations beftowed on 


2 


it ſor the Dyſentery, Diarrhæa, and all Diſeaſes proceeding 


from a ſchirrous and cancerous Matter, being exhibited to the 
3 # 2 8 


rine, which proves it to 


ue inveterate, hypochondri 
and reſtores the Strength of the 
10 


98 


8 | ſtoppin 
is uſually Lg hey in Subſtance from halt fo Be to two, 


e Doſe of the Extract is two Drams, of the 
Root roaſted or dried is aſtrin- 
gent, and as effectual in a, Dyſentery as Terra Sigillata; and 

OS with Nutmeg and Eid. roves an excel- 
lent Remedy for an immoderate Flux of the Belly, its altrin- 
gene Virtue diffuſing itſelfinto all Parts. Pechlius employed it 

r Hzmorrhages of the Noſe, and ſuch like Caſes,” The Root 
is ſometimes hurtful in a Vertigo ; it deſtroys Worms, and is 


an Ingredient in many officinal Compoſitions. Hi. Plant. 


aſcript. Boerbaauve. | Re, 
Alexander Trallianus, in the Opinion, of Dr. Friend. was 
the firſt Phyſician that mentioned Rhubarb, who recommends 
it ina Weakneſs of the Liver, and a D ſentery, tho Mr. le 
Clerc tells us, that the Arabiant, indeed, in tranſlating * 
ſcorides and the Greek Phyſicians, confound this Root Wich the 
Rhaponticum, and aſcribe the Virtues, which the Anci- 
ents have obſerved in this latter, to what is properly the 
Rhabarbarum ; as may be evident to any who will | 
into the Deſcription, which Rhazes gives of it. And 
believe Alexander himſelf, tho' "tis plain Rhubarb was known 
in his Time, was in the ſame Miſtake ; for he mentions it on- 
ly as an Aſtringent, as the elder Greets deſcribe the Rhaponti- 
cum, without the, leaſt Hint of its purging Virtue, . Paulus 
ſeems to be the ßirſt who takes any Notice of the purging Fa- 
culty in the Rheum, (he calls it ply ſo) and tells us, how 
we may make ſome laxative Medicines ſtronger, by the Addi- 
tion of this. And F. Apinus ſays, that ſome Rave obſerved, 


that even the Rhaponticum would ſometimes. purge, tho' in a 


leſs Degree than Rhubarb, The modern Greeks gave this Root 
the Name of Barbaricum, not from the Place A its Growth, 
but from the Place it was imported to; ſor the Country in the 
Upper Athiopia was called Barbaria, as Salmaſius well obſerves, 
from its lying upon the Sinus Barbaricus, in which were man 
75 Emporiums, particularly Rhapta, the Metropolis of this 
Region. This Gulf, upon the Eaſt, joins with the Indian 
Ocean; and therefore Actuarius, and after him Mhrepſus, 
calls this Plant Pi Ihe No doubt, in thoſe times it was im- 
ported this way to Alexandria, and fo might be known: to theſe 
latter Greek Phyſicians. However, I muſt obſerve, that Sal- 
maſius does not take notice of Alexander's mentioning Rhu- 
barb ; but quotes Paulus for it, who does not mention it, but 
only in general ſpeaks of, and deſcribes. the Rha, Gercias ab 
Horto, Phyſician to the Spaniſh Viceroy, tells us, he had learnt 
in India, that all the Rhubarb which was imported. thither, 
and into Perſia, grew in Ching; that it was brought thither 
by Sea and Land; but that the latter way of bringing it over 
Tartary to Ormuz, was much the beſt ; for by Sen- arriage, 
*twas more ſubject to rot. Freind's Hiſtory of Phyjic, 
RHABDOIDES. Pag. A Name for the Sagittal Suture, 
RHACHIA, or RECHIA. PNA, or Pax. An Over- 
flowing or Redundance of Humgurs, Galen. Exegeſ 
RHACHIS. Pax. The pine of the Back, © 
RHACHISAGRA, from pag. The Spine of the Back, 
ad as a Prey. A Species of Gout fixed upon the Spine of 
1e Back. ö 2 1 
: RHACHIT F, or RHACHIEI. Para, or Paxias, The 
Muſcles belonging to the Spine of the Back.  * | 
Or | _  RHACOS, 
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rim 1 


wi by 2 4 ounds. 
115 „ee Retaration of the Skis of the d 
Scrotura without that of the contained Bodies being in ANE- 


| tion very indecent to the 


"The Method of 8 2 by Leonides, was to lay the Pa- 


4 tient upon his Back, and to cut off the ſupe rfluous Skin againſt. 


a Board, or a Piece of hard Leather, after which he ſewed 
the Wound. But Antylles uſed to take up the ſuperfluous 

tin ot three or four Stitches of a Needle,” and then with a 
Knife or ſharp Pair of Sciſlars, cut off what was without the 
Stitches ; then ſecuring the Place with a Suture, he cured it as 
he did other bleeding, Wounds, P. #ginet. Lib. 6. Cap. ni 


7 HOS RHABOIDES. PauC%, P a * 
vated, or intorted, Hippocrates. : 2 

RHAGADES. Fifures, or Chaps. 

RHAGA DLK Apoſtemations of the Pudenda. ku 
dui, Or Abſceſſes of the Knees, Ry 8 

'RHAGADIOLUS, . 

The Characters are; 

The Calyx conſiſts of narrow - channel d Leaves, . 
after the Flower is fallen off, become membranaceous Vaginæ 
or Sheaths, each · containing a ſingle Seed. 

Bur lacv- mentions two Sorts of Rhagadiolus, which are, 

1 Rhagadiolus ; alter. Cæſalp. 5 11. Hieraccum Stellatum. 

B. 2. 1014. Rail Meth. 31.  Intybus, ſrve Endivia lutea; 

nlit, fellate Tan M. H. 3 . 

2. Rhagadiolus; Ls is. T. C. 36. Boerh. Ind. 
Mt Plant. Vol. I. p. 9 

It has its Name, Ak ug from the Rhagades or Fiſſures of 
the Anus, Uterus, and ds, which it is ſaid to cure. C. 
AO opt: it the Name of SON Foliatura Siligusoſa. 

it. Plant. aſcript. Boerhaave. 
4 aA Ble US, is alſo a Name for the Holi 53 
nnud. 

RHAGE. Pays, A Fiſſure, or Chap. 

RHAGES. Pays, The Stones of Grapes ; but the Ex- 


tremities, or Pulp of the Fingers, are called by this Name. 
. Caftellus. 


RHAGIUM. The Name of a venemous Inſect, men- 
tioned by Ætius, Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 1. C. 18. 

RHAGOIDES. An Epithet for the Tunica Uvea of the 
Eye. 

"RHAMMA. pana. The fame as Ac iA. 

RHAMNOIDES. yah 

The Characters are; 

It has the prickly or thorn un 81 of the Rhamnus ; 
the Flower, which y on the Male Plant, is male, 

ous, and conſi of a few Stamina, which ariſe from a 

bifolious Calyx. The Fruit on the Female Plant conſiſts of: a 
monoſpermous Berry, containing a roundiſh Seed. 

Boerbaaue mentions three Sorts of Rhamnoides ; which 


are, 
1. Rhamnoides ; florifera ; falicis foliis. T. Cor. 5 3. Mas, 
2. wig N fructifera; falicis foliis ; baccis aureis ; 7. 


Cor. 5 53, fem 

tes fructifera; falicis foliis; ; baccis leviter fla- 
velcentibus. Tourn. Coroll. 53. Boerh, Ind. A. 2.174. Rai 
Synop. 3. 445. Olaaſter Germanicus, Offic. Rhamnus ſecun- 
aus Clufii, Ger. Emac. 1334. Rhamnus primus Dioſcoridis 
Lobelio, froe littoralis, Park. Theat. 1006. Rhamus ſolicis 


* wh e Diels C. B. P. 477. Raii Hiſt. 2. 


mus, Oleafler Germanicus, J. B. 1. 33. 
SA LLOW-THORN. 

It grows in ſandy maritime Places, flowers in June, and the 
Fruit is ripe in September. An acid Rob is prepared of the 
Berries, which is recommended for the Dyſentery. Dale. 

RHAMNUS. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower is monopetalous, F uns ies , 8 tetrape- 
taloidal or pentapetaloidal. The Piſtil, or Pointal, becomes a 


ſoft Berry, full of Juice, and full of four callous 28%, which 


are gibbous on one Side, and flat on the other. 

Beerhaave mentions eleven Sorts of Rhamnus, which are, 
* I. ; phony) COS 2 1 * 35. 5 B. 2K 
aii 2. 162 1 6 ourn, In. 59 ver 
Ind. A. ” 212. . 9 Spina 8 Offic, 
Rhammus ſolutivus, ue Spina inſeftoria vulgaris, Park. Theat. 
243. Spina Ceruina Geſneri & Officinarum, Volck. Flor. 
Nor. 368. Cervi Spina, Rapp. Jen. 74. BUCK - 
THORN. : If, 

This is a Hedge-tree or Buſh, whoſe Branches are full of 


* iff Thorns, and yellowiſh green Leaves, about as big 


Sloe-tree, more neatly 5 e the Edges. The 
Flowers grow ſeveral 8 „ four-leaved and 
yellow, which are ſucceeded by little round ED when 


rip, yielding « purpliſh bter Juice and having thee er four 


S946: 


RH An. 


I grows 77 in Woods and Hedges ud 
gl 9 being Tipe about the latter End of Sep- 


Te of the Berries „ Humour pretty 4 

3 and is good agai cs purge the int he Gout, Jaundice, and 
Scurvy. and very ſerviceable at Itch, -and all manger 
of Eruptions on the Skin, | 

The only Officinal P jon is the . Syrupus 7 Spins Cer: 
vina, Syrup of Buck-thorn, Miller: Bot, Offic, 

By the Chymical Analyſis, the Berries yield a great deal of 
acid Phlegm and Oil, a little fixed Salt and Earth : "They are 
Li ive, and very zood to remove ſerous Humours in chro- 

Diſeaſes ; which it relieves thoſe who have the Gout, 
Palſy, Cachexy, Le and Rheumatiſm. Take a Dram, 
or a Drachm and a half of its Berries, powdered and mixed 
with a little Conſerve of Orange-Flowers, They boil fifteen or 
twenty Berries in common Broth, adding half a Dram of 
Cream of Tartar ;. ſtrain. it through a Cloth, and give it the 
Patient to drink; ſome mix with it two Drams 1 
of Steel, or boil half an Ouiice of Iron-Ruſt in a Rag 755 jp 

* 


in a Ken for the Green-Sickneſs. The moſt common 


of theſe Berries is to make a Syrup of them, The Doſe is 
from one Ounce to two, and even to three, when neceſſary 1 
but it is proper to eat ſome Pottage after taking it. Martyn's 
Tournefort. 

The Berries of this Shrub appear under three Colours; in 
the firſt Place, being gathered in the Time of Harveſt, then 
dried, bruiſed, and macerated in Water and Alum, they ap- 
pear of a yellow, or rather a Saffron-like Colour. Secondly, 
in Autumn, when through Maturity they have acquired a 
Blackneſs, being gathered, bruiſed, and kept in a Glaſs-Veſ- 
ſel, they re mo a beautiful green Colour, which they call 
a SAP-GREEN. And, laſtly, if they be gathered about the 
Feaſt of St. Martin at which Time they {till adhere to the 
7 1 ud appears WY to ds of a Scarlet- Colour. 

all 


SYRUPUS DE SPINA CERVI. 
| \., Syrup of Buck-Thorn, | 
| The College · Diſpenſatory orders it to be thus * 


Take of the Juice of ripe and freſh Roth Thien enie, - 

athered in the Mais; of September, two Pints : Let the 

Fo ces ſubſide, and to the clear Liquor add of Cinnamon 

and Nutmeg, each three Drachms; and let them ſtand 

| n Maceration for the Space of a whole Day; then 

AR preſs it out, and put to it one Pound and an 

half of white Sugar, to be boiled up to the Conſiſtence of 
a Syrup in a Bath-heat. | 


This has not, till lately, been received by the College into 


their Diſpenſatories. The Spices are commonly tied cloſely 


in a thin Bag, and ſuſpended in the Syrup while boiling to a 
Conſiſtence. 
The Edinburgh Ls directs it in the ne 


manner. 


Take of the clarified juice of ripe Buck-Thorn Berries, 
three Quarts; brown Sogar, four Pounds; and with a a 
gentle Fire boil them to a Syrup; and while it is yet 
warm, mix therewith a Dram of the diſtilled Oil of 
Cloves, received upon a little Sugar. 


To add the Corrector here in the Form of a chymical Oil, 
ſaves the Trouble of ſteeping the Spices ordered for that pur- 
poſe in the London Diſpenſa atory, and anſwers the End more 
certainly, 

Sydenham obſerves, that Ne of Buck- Thorn alone evacu- 
ates Water plentifully and little elſe, without diſturbing the 
Blood, or rendering the Urine, high-coloured, as other Pur- 

tives generally do, and has only one bad Quality, as Occa- 
Bae great Thirſt during the Operation. But if it be given, 
even in the largeſt Doſe, to ſuch as are difficult to purge, it 
will neither give many Motions, nor carry off enapgh of Wa- 
ter, % 

* remember well, adds the ſame celebrated Author, for it | 

firſt. droplical Patient, that I was called about twenty 
2 N . ago to Mrs. Saltmarſb in W:/tminfter, who had 
the Dropſy in the greateſt Degree I have yet ſeen, her Belly 
being * to an incredible Size. I gave her an Ounce of 


Syrup of Buckthorn before Dinner, according to the Cuſtom, | 
of that Time, and it brought away an almoſt inconceivable 

Quantity of Water, without cauſing any Diſturbance or Faint- 
neſs. by this Succeſs, I gave it every Day, inter- 
poling only a Day or two occaſionall „when ſhe ſcemed 


9 r n 
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| | and repeated it frequently, .. increafing 
the Doſe by Degrees 3 but having in 


is an Ounce, or an Ounce and an half. 


The uſual Doſe 
A Rhamnus ; ſpinis oblongis ; Cortice albo Monſpelienſium. 


3. Rhamni primi 3 altera Species \Clſe, H. o“ 
4. Rhamnus; ſpinis oblongis 3 flore candicante, C. B. P. 


477. Beerb. Ind. A. 2. 212. Raii Hiſt. 2. 159. Rhannus 
== Offic. .Rhammus primus _ Ger, Tae, 1334- 


4 2 
3 4 
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Rhamnaus fecundus Monſpelienſum Primus Cluſi, Park. 
Theat. 1005. Rhammus Cortice albo Mon lien ſit. B. 1. 31. 
RAM-THORN WITH WHITE FLOWERS. 


This is a thorny Shrub, with a ſmaller Fruit, conſiſting of 
a humid Pulp, incloſing a ſingle Seed. . 4 
It is a Native of Spain, Portugal, and other ſouthern 
Countries, flowers in May, and the Fruit is ripe in Autumn. 
A Catapaſm of the Leaves, as Dieſcorides ſays, is good for an 
Eryſipelas, and ſpreading Ulcers. | 
5. Rhamnus; Hiſpanicus; ſolio Buxi ; _—_ T. 593. 


Lycium, Hiſpanicum, folio Buri. C. B. P. 478. 

6. Rhamnus; Afer ;- folio Pruni ſylveſtris leviter ſerrato; 
ſpinis brevioribus. . 

7. Rhamnus; Americanus ; folio Buxi rotundo; ſpinis al- 
ternis. | | ; | 


8. Rhamnus 3. Aſer; ſpinis longis ; cortice albo; fruQtu 
9. Rhamnus; Afer; folio Pryni-longi i, ſubrotundo; flore 


candicante ; ſpinis longiſümis. Igcium Pruni folio ſubrotunds, . 


fore candicunte. Ind. 246. | | 
10. Rhamnus ; Hiſpanicus; folio Buxi ampliori, T. 593. 
11. Rhamno ſimilis; Africana; fructu triloculari-z folio 


Puyracanthæ. | Lycium Athiopicum, Pyracanthe folio, H. A. 
1. 163. Barz. Id. Ate. Plant; Vol. 2.  - 
The Berries of the firſt Species are in the End of 


September, or Beginning of Octoler, and their Juice expreſſed 
while they are freſn, and boiled up with Sugar, makes what 
they call Syrup of Buckthorn, which is an excellent Cathartic, 
and a Specific againſt a Dropſy, but excites. a great Thirſt. 
It is commended by Hippocrates for its purgative Quality, but 
is of no Virtue,” as he ſays, on other Accounts. The Ber- 
ries purge Bile and Phlegm, but principally ſerous. Humours, 
whence it is of good Service in a Cachexy, Rheumatiſm, Ar- 
thritis, and Palſy. The Decretion of the Berries, with an 
Addition of aperient Tincture of Steel, is a very good Me- 
dicine for the Chloroſis. Hiſt. Plant. Aſcrip. Boerhaave, 

RHAMNUS is. alſo a Name for the Paliurus, and alſo for 
the Rhammoides ; fruttifera Salicis foliis ; baccis leviter fla- 
veſcentibus. | | | ; 

 Rhamnus tertius, Dioſcorides, a Name for the Meſpilus ;, ſpi- 
noſa; Pyrifolio. . ag | 

Beſides the foregoing Species of Rhamnus, Dale mentions 
the following : 25 

Rhamnus niger, Offic. Rhamnus niger Tleophraſti, Park. 
Theat. 1007. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1593. Rhamnus tertius Cluſii, Ger. 
1152. Emac. 1334. * I. 34. Rhamnus tertius, flore her- 
baceo, haccis nigris, C. B. P. 477. Tourn. Inſt. 593. BLACK 
RAM-THORN. ; * 

It is ſometimes found in our Gardens, and flowers in May. 
The Decoction of the Fruit is good in Relaxations and Weak- 
neſſes of the Limbs, and for the Pains of the Gout. Dale, 

RHANTERES. jarrngss, The internal Angles of the Eyes. 

RAPHANEDON. = The fame as Caul z DON 

RAPHANELCEON, Oil of Radiſh-Sceds. 

RHAPHANUS. See RAPHANUs. | 

RHAPHE. £494. A Suture. | * 

RAPHIS.. ne. A Needle for Chirurgical Uſes. 

 RHAPONTICUM. Turns 101 
ERöbapoenticum Offic. Alpin. Exot. 187. Rhaponticum Thraci- 
cum, Bocc. Muſ. 127. Rhaponticum folio Lapathi majoris gla- 


bro, Rha & Rheum Dioſcoridis, C. B. P. 116. Rba verum ceeding 


Antiquorum, Ger. Emac. $93 Raii Hiſt. 1. 170. Rhabar- 
& 7 


barum Officinarum, Elem. . Rhabarbarum' fortt Dioſ- 
_coridis & anti. Tour If 89. —— 3 

folium verum | um ſatium rotundi folium f 

— for- prac? | antiquerums Munt. fie. Brit. 192. 


diſh F 


© Rupp. 
„lum exoticum, i | 


This has a large thick Root, at the Head, and divided inte 
many Branches, of a dark Brown al Outſide, and a deer 
Ry Coloag within, Ae aſte. From this Roo 
11 a 7 ſomewh K Crum! : | Leav roundiſh 
but pointed at the End, a ng . 8 red- 
diſh, Foot-ſtalks.. From among thele ariſes -a thick Stalk, 
three or four Foot high, having ſmall Leaves, and a nume- 
rous Company of white, ftaminous, ſix- leaved Flowers, ſuc- 
ceeded by large, ſhining, tri „ brown Seed, 1 
ed in Gardens. The, Root of this Plant, if carefully ried, 
Prevex much _ reſembles. the fineſt Turk Rhubarb, eſpeci 
the Heads, having the; fame reddiſh Veins, and may deceive 
thoſe who are not 2 well acquainted with the Difference. 
This is what ought to be uſed in the Shops, as being the true 
Raphontic ; what the Druggiſts uſe formerly to fell fer be- 
ing the Root of the Rhaponticum Folia Helenii incane C, B. 
which is a Species of the great Centaury, and of far lef Vir- 
tue than this, 5 „ — - 
Rhapontic, as to its purgative Quality, is much weaker than 
Rhubarb ; but is accounted more reſtringent, and good for 
Fluxes and Weakneſs of the Stomach, ſpitting of Blood, and 
making bloody Urine. It is likewiſe good againſt the Bites of 
venomous Creatures, It is an Ingredient in the Theriaca Au- 
. Miller's 1 5 of: | | F 
This Root is very like Rhubarb, but may be diſtinguiſhed 
from. it by its watt a mucous Taſte in the Mouth, i” la- 
cilage being diluted | y the Saliva ; and becauſe when it is cut it 
appears regularly marbled, of a red, white or yellow Colour; and 
le 2 I in a 1 Ant It is wn] 
gative h requiring a-double Quantity to | 
the ſame Effect. It is allo a ſite aſtringent. Coffee 5 
It is common enough in the Gardens of Botaniſts; and 
re is ſcarce any Difference between this 
» only this is more acrimonious, leſs. ſolid, 
and more of a Saffron. Colour, R tic is leſs purgative, 
and more aſtringent than Rhubarb. It is v and ano- 
dyne, and is of Uſe in Diarrheeas, Dyſenteries, Convulfions, 
Ruptures, the Orthopncea, periodical Fevers, and venemous 
Bites. The Doſe in Powder is two Drams, in Infuſion fix 


Drams 7 
Botaniſts, as Mr. Ray ob- 


by 


flowers in May. 
and true Rhubarb 


et is much controverted among 
ſerves, whether the Raphontic of the Ancients, and the Rhu- 


| barb of the Moderns, are one and the ſame Plant; fome af- 


firming, others denying it; and ſome among the reſt are in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves, ſometimes making them to be 
the ſame, at other times different. The various Opinions and 
Reaſons for them may be found in J. Bauhine's A ix 
his Hiftory of Plants; we ſhall only obſerve with Proſper A. 
pinus, that our way N is the true Rhapontic of 05g. 
but quite different from the Rhubarb of the Shops. Dale, 
ASPE. gzown. A Species of Wine mentioned by N;- 
2 Myrepſus, Sect. 1. C. 500. It is not known what Sort 


means. 
RHASTONE. #arwm, from gas, jaw, eaſy, in Hippo 
crates, 3 Epid. ſignifies a Remiſſion or Alleviation of a Pain 
or Diſeaſe, The Word in Plutarch, de Precept. Sal, means 
a Sort of Indolence, or middle State between Pleaſure and 
Pain. It occurs alſo in Hippocr. de Artic. where it imports 
an 1 py gentle Method of Curing, in oppoſition to a vio- 
ou ay of Management, and is there recommended to 
RHASUT ET RUMIGI Maurorum Rauwolf, . 

Append, Ariſtolichia . lag lanceolatis, 324 ou 
A Species of exotic Ari/tolochia, growing princi among 
Nee * — de, uted la Mop 
dicine inſtead of thoſe. of the other Species of Ariffolochia, It 
contains Plenty of Oil and Salt, and is vulnerary, deterſive, 
— and reſol vent, being outwardly apply d. Lemery des 
wes | oF 


RHEC EIA, ea, Jon. for gala. ger Racma. A 
4 


of fim, to break, a Rupture 
Species of Solution of Continuity in a ſofter Part, made by 
violent Blow, Ann . or Punction, and pro- 

ing from an immoderate Diſtenſion. Galen, de M. . 
Lib. 3. & Lib. de Gonftit. Art. Med. And the ſame Author, 
Com. ad 6 Aph. 22. ſays that a Rhegms, or Rupture, happens 
when the carnous Part 3 1 1 
Piynala, in à peculiar „ in a Name, as Zlippocrates 
fays, Lib. 1. de Morb. given by ſome to thoſe flight Spaſms 


it, be- 


1 


which affect the fleſhy Parts without a Suppuration, Is Epi 


near the Beginning, thoſe little ulcerated Fiſſures which affect 


the Lips and Gums, are called 75ypals 79 hal, “ Ruptures 
4 of Ulcers,” where Rhegmata ſignifies no more than Rha- 


ades, or Fiſtures; and Lib. 7 de Morb, Abſceſſes breaking 
ternally are called grypale, begmata, 3 
RHEGMATIAS, ypalias 5 fal from the preceding 

Word, Lib. 1. et 2. de Horb. is one who labours under th 


inward Rupture of an Abſceſs. Rhegmatiz, inyudlia, Lib. de 


Acre, Au. et Loc. are Perſons affected 
internal Veſſels, : | edn 
 RHEGMOCHASMOS, een, from 5544, a Rup- 
ture, and x4o%a, a gaping Orifice ; 4 Rupture with a ſubſe- 
quent 115 F- 1 the three Re of an wn if 
aſſigne Celſus, Lib. 4. Cap. 4. the other two being AN A- 
N D1anxos1s, theſe Words. | * 3 
RHEMBE, %, from ging, to wander, is the ſame as 
Plane, mum, an Error or Aberration, Galen in Exegeſ. where 
he ſeems to have in Eye to that Paſſage, 7 Epid g ndle p. 
v1» bh ie T1 exBin, = He ſtumbled in his Speech,” (miſtook, 
and ſpoke one Thing for another.) Here Galen, for gn, 
reads 60 ”, Hence EPL rvgilol in Artæus de Cauf, et Sign. 
acut, Horb. Lib, 2. Cap. 2. are erratic, or rather deſul- 
. tory, Fevers in ſition to ow«x#;, continual Ones. 2 
HENANUM VINUM. Rheniſh Wine. See VIV UM. 
RHENCH OS, s, from g, to ſnore. Snoting. 
This Affection is otherwiſe called $tertor, which is a Sound 
like that of the Cerchnon, but greater and more mani» 
feſt. Many confound thoſe Affections, and make them to 
differ only in Place and Magnitude, calling by the Name of 
Stertor that Sound or Noiſe which is heard or ſuppoſed to be 
made in the Paſſage between the Palate and the Noſtrils, as 
in thoſe who ſleep; that boiling or —_— Noiſe which in 
Reſpiration proceeds from the Larynx, or Head, or Orifice, 
of the Aſpera Arteria, they call Cerchon; but if the Sound 
comes from the Aſpera Arteria itſelf, they will have it called 
Cerchnos, that is, as ſome underſtand it, a rattling, or as others, 
a ſtridulous, or wheezing Roughneſs of the Aſpera Arteria. 
In dying Perſons this Affection is called by the Greeks g, 
Rhenc has, which is a Snoring or rattling kind of Noiſe, pro- 
ceeding, as it were, from a Conflict between the Breath and 
the Humours in the Aſpera Arteria. 1 55 8 

This and ſuch like Affections are owing to a Weakneſs of 
Nature, as when the Lungs are full of Pus, or Humors, to 
which purpoſe we read in the Prognoftics of Hippocrates : It 
46 fg bad Sign when there is no Expectoration, and no Diſ- 
charge from the Lungs; but a Noiſe, as from an Ebul- 
« lition, is heard in the Aſpera Arteria, from a Plenitude of 
„Humor.“ Expectoration is ſuppreſſed either by the Viſci- 
dity of the Humor, which requires to be diſcharged, and 
which adhering to the Aſperia Arteria, and being there agi- 
tated by the Breath, excites that bubbling Noiſe, or Stertor ; 
or by an Obſtruction of the Bronchiaz or, laſtly, by a 
Compreſſion of the Aſpera Arteria, and Throat; whence 
the Paſſage is ſtraitened, in which the Humours being 
2 excite ſuch a kind of Noiſe as before deſcribed. 

ence Galen calls thoſe who are ftrait-breaſted fertorous, 
That Author aſſigns but two Cauſes of this Symptom, which 
are either the Straitneſs of the Paſſage of Reſpiration, or the 
Redundance of Humours, or both together; but is is neceſ- 
fary to add a third, which is the Weakneſs of the Faculty, 
"which is the Cauſe of the Rhenchos in dying Perſons, where 
Nature is too weak to make Diſcharges. 

From what has been ſaid, we conclude that this Symptom, 
or this Sort of Fervor, or Ebullition in the Throat, is not al- 
ways mortal; but only when Nature is oppreſſed with the Re- 
dundance of Humor in ſuch a manner, that the L can- 
not diſcharge themſelves by ſpitting; or the Paſſage appointed 
for the Breath, being the Aſpera Arteria, is very much ob- 
ſtructed, upon which account many dying Perſons labour un- 
der a Stertor with their Mouths gapiag. An Inſtance of this 
you have in Menon. 5 Epid. 47. of whom it is ſaid, 
«© That he had a Wheezing in his Throat, or Aſpera Arte- 
« ria, with a Stertor;” and in the Wife of Theodorus, 
27. where we read, That ſhe was affected with a ftridu- 


with a Rupture of ſome 


© lous kind of Hoarſeneſs of the Breaſt and Aſpera Arteria, 


<< with a bubbling kind of Noiſe, and Fluctuation of Pus*” 
Again, Text,.g. it is ſaid of the Wife of Polycrates, that ** ſhe 
vas affected with a Wheezing about the internal Parts of 
the Aſpera Arteria and Fauces, and a Cerchnon, that is, as 
« Paleſius renders the Word, Aſperitas rancida,” a harſh kind 
of Rattling or Snoring. And F. lemus, Text. 16. af- 
Hicted with a Peripneumony, on the ſeventh Day ſpit a pale 
kind of Matter, and fell into a Stertor. The Woida, alſo, 
Text. 20. who laboured under a Quinſey, dy'd at laſt in Con- 
vulſions with a Stertor. And, to name no more, the Son of 
Ampbiphrades, who lay fiek of 'a Pleuriſy, was much mo- 
leſted with a Wheezing or Cerchnon about the Fauces. In all 
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tus Piſe, 


Veakneſs of 
ſcidiry 
refs of a Diſtemper, when the Strength is very much ex- 
hauſted, as it plainly indicates that Nature is no longer ca- 
pable of making Excretions, and is on the Point of Suffo- 
cation ; and this Symptom, in ſuch a Caſe; is neceſſarily at⸗ 
tended with ſome other mortal Sign: But in the Beginning of 
a Diſeaſe there frequently happens a kind of Ebullition, or Fer- 
vor, in the Throat, from the Redundance of Humour, or 
its Viſcidity, which diſpoſes it to adhere to the Aſpera Ar- 
teria; but when this Humour comes afterwards to be con · 
cocted, and diſcharged by Spitting, the Cerchnas, or Ebullition 
ceaſes.” And ſuch a favourable Event may be predicted from 
the Apr e of other good Signs, at the ſame time, with- 
out the Attendance of any bad Sign, as it happen'd in the 
Caſe of Pifitratus," 5 Epid. Text. 56. “ ho had à Stertor 
5e in the Fauces, but ſupported himſelf under the Diſtemper 
c very well, and had the Uſe of his Reaſon. His Fever re. 
“ mitted; he had the Benefit of due Excretion, the Stertor 
5 "ceaſed," and he recover'd his Health.“  Profper Alpinus de 
Prefag. Vit. et Mort, Ægrot. wand A T 

RHEON. A Name given by. Authors both to the true 

RHETINE, rin. Neſin. L 

RHEUM. The ſame as RH BOW. 4 4] 
RHEUMA. #5ue.” A Flux, or Fluxion, from gie, 'to flow, 

- RHEUMATISMUS. - A Rheumatiſm. 

The Ancients called all kinds of Pains affecting the exter- 
nal Parts, or the Joints, by the common Name of Arthritis, 
whilſt the Word Rheumatiſmus was not ſo much as known 
among them. Thus Areteus,/in Lib. 2. Chron, Cap. 12. de Ar- 
thritide, uſes the following Words. This Diſorder in ſome 
« Patients wanders over the whole Body, and is at laſt convey'd 
c to the Muſcles of the Back and Thorax. Tis hardly cre- 
« dible how far this Misfortune ſpreads. and diffuſes itſelf ; 
c the Vertebrz of the Back and Neck become painful, as alſo 
tc the Top of the Os Sacrum; and ſoon after this Pain is 
e communicated -to- the Kidneys and Bladder.” But in the 
laſt Century ſome celebrated French. Phyſicians, ſuch as Car- 
werius, Ballonius and Cheſneau, have called the 
Pains afflicting the intermediate Spaces between the Joints, and 
Muſcles of the Neck, orof either Arm, or of the anterior or poſte- 
rior Part of the Thorax, the Shoulders, Scapulæ, Thighs, the 
Hands, by the Name Rheumeti/m, Whilſt they called thoſe Pains 
Arthritic, which afflicted only the Joints and Articulations; tho” 
theſe Pains received different Denominations according to the 
different Parts they affected; thus when they appeared in the 
Feet, they were called Podagra; in the Hands, Chiragra ; in 
the Elbows, Onagra; in the Teeth, Dentagra; in the Verte- 
bræ of the Back, Lumbago; and in the Articulations of the Os 
Iſchium, Dolor Iſchiadicus, or the Sciatic Pain: And even at 
this Day, tis cuſtomary to call a Beginning and eaſily-remov'd 
Arthritis, Chiragra or Podagra, by the Name of Rheuma- 
ti/m. | | 

But as rheumatic and arthritic Pains differ very conſiderably 
with reſpe& to the Parts affected, the Cauſes, Symptoms, and 
Method of Cure; fo the more ſagacious Phyſicians have con- 
ſidered them as diſtinct and ſeparate : Nor is the Difference 
between a beginning and inveterate Arthritis of ſmall Impor- 
tance in the Practice of Medicine. | , 

In a Rheumatiſm the Muſcles, with their common Mem- 
brane, and their Tendons, where they are inſerted in the 
Bones, are in various Limbs, and other Parts of the Body, 
affected with violent Pains and Spaſms ; whereas, in an Ar- 
thritis, the tendinous and nervous Ligaments, by which the 
Bones are articulated, in conſequence of their Coheſion with 
the Perioſtium, are violently afflicted. But as in a beginni 
Arthritis and Podagra the Pain is rather lodg'd in the Surface 
of the Ligaments, ſo in an inveterate Diſorder of this Kind 
the t Humor, which is the Cauſe of the Pain, is ſeated 
deeper, and rather poſſeſſes the Space between the Cavities of 
the Articulations. A true Arthritis and a Rheumatiſm, alſo, 
differ in this, that the former frequently recurs, miſerably tor- 
ments the Patient, continues long, and is not to be cured 
without Difficulty ; whereas a Rheumatiſm ſometimes attacks 
the Patient but once or twice in his Life, does not continue ſo 
long, .is more eaſily removed, and capable of a more expe- 
ditious Cure. The Pain in theſe two Diſorders is, alſo, fre- 
quently of a different Kind; for in a Rheumariſm it is ac- 
companied with Tenſion, Oppreflion, a Senſe of Weight and 


Coldneſs, without any conſpicuous Tumor or Redneſs; where- 


as, in an Arthritis, the Pain is more lancinating, diſtending, 


pungents and, as it were, threatning a Rupture, with a con- 


ble Tumor and Redneſs. WA 
As the Cauſe of every uneaſy Senſation is either a Redun- 
dance or peccant Quality of the Juices, ſtagnating and 5 
2 ge 


R HE 


geſted in the minute Veſſels of the Coats and Membranes, by 
which they are violently diſtended, vellicated and corroded, fo 
tis not to be doubted but theſe Cauſes 
duction of rheumatic and arthritic Pans. 
- "Tis certain, 
are young, of ſanguineo-ſerous Conſtitutions, and of ſpongiou 
Habits, by the  Admiffion of Cold, or a northerly Wind im- 
N e in upon any Part; but allo that plethoric Pa- 
tients, 
* Veneſection or Scarification, eſpecially aſter an 

rued Perſpiration, feel rheumatic-Pains in the Neck, Sca- 
pulzz, Shoulders, Back, Sternum and Thorax, or are even 
afflicted with gentle s of an Arthritis. Whereas thoſe 
who are naturally of lax and leſs fibrous Habits, who are de- 
cended from arthritic and gouty Parents, or whoſe” Strength 
and the Tone of whoſe Parts are highly weakened: by the im- 
moderate Uſe of Venety, Wine, Luxury, or violent Fatigue 
and Commotions of Mind, are afflicted with a true; a deeper 
and more obſtinate Arthritis, eſpecially in the Feet. 1 
Thoſe labouring under a violent Arthritis, eſpecially of the 
inveterate kind, when this ceaſes, are eaſily afflicted with an 
Inflammation of the Kidneys from the Stone; and when this 
ceaſes, they relapſe alternately into an Arthritis. Beſides, tis 
certain, from - daily Experience, that arthtitic Patients, eſpe- 
cially thoſe afflicted with the Gout in the Feet, generally la- 
bour under ſome Fault of the Digeſtion, and have their Prime 
Viæ turgid with Eructations, Flatulences, Spaſms, and'a Load 
of peccant Humours; whilſt, at the fame” time, their Bodies 
are not ſufficiently ſoluble. Beſides, we obſerve, that many 
Perſons afflicted with the Gout,” are alſo fubjeR to the he- 
morrhoidal Diſcharge, tho” without any Relief, violent Pains 
ſeizing the Os Sacrum, and the Veins of the Anus ſometimes 
becoming tumid, A * 
As the Nature and Condition of the Humours, which ge- 
nerate and ſupport rheumatic and arthritic Pains, are not al- 
ways the fame, ſo theſe Diſorders often differ widely with re- 
ſpect to their Degrees, Genius and Symptoms; for where 
there is only a Redundance of Blood,” as yet not much con- 
taminated by impure Particles, the Pains are generally mild 
and flight, which happens in a ſimple Rheumatiſm, and the 
beginning Arthritis of plethoric Patients. But the Pains are 
far more violent, when they are ſuſtained and ſupported by 
a Collection of impure and excrementitious Serum; ' for I 
have often obſerved, that as in all Pains, fo alfo in thoſe which 
violently afflict the external and nervous Parts, it rarely hap- 
pens that a Redundance of temperate and pure Blood alone 
produces the Effect, fince it is generally mixed with an ex- 
crementitious Serum; for tis either too thin, ſerous, and 
impregnated with a ſmall Quantity of red Globules, or con- 
taminated by a viſcid, glutinous and tenacious Serum. The 
excrementitious and impure Salts in the Maſs of Blood alſo 
differs much with reſpe& to their volatile, fixed, faline and 
tartarous Acrimony, and conſequently produce different Sym- 
ptoms. So that, according as the Nature and Genius of theſe 
Cauſes differ, the Rheumatiſm may properly be diſtinguiſhed, 
by Phyſicians, into the ſanguineous, cacochymic, ſcorbutic, 
fix'd, avd wandering. | 

Hence 'it happens, that in different kinds of Pains, Blood 
taken from the Veins differs both with reſpe& to Colour and 


Confiſtence : For ſometimes, when it is received in warm 


Water, it is obſerved to abound with a large Quantity of viſcid 
Mucus, conſiſting of Fibres variouſly interwoven. Sometimes 
the Serum, which floats above it, is immediately ſorm'd into 
a Concretion reſembling Glew or Leather, juſt as it happens 
in thoſe afflicted with a violent Peripneumony. At other 
Times the Serum is very thin, and the Blood of a florid red 
Colour, which frequently happens in a Rheumatiſm and wan- 
dering Gout, and is a certain Sign, that a Salt of a ſomewhat 
alcaline and volatile Nature is mix'd with it. Carolus Piſe, in 
Libr. de Morb. ex Colluv. Sereſ. oriund. Sect. 5. Cap. 3. in 
Pains of the external Parts, tells us, That he has obſerv'd the 
Blood ſo full of ſerous Sordes, that when it was ſet by in a 
Baſon, hardly a twentieth Part which had the' Colour and 
Conſiſtence of Blood ſubſided to the Bottom, whilſt the re- 
maining Part, which floated above, was entirely aqueous, but 
cover'd with a viſcid white Pellicle. Ballonius, in Libr, de 
Rheumatiſme, tells us, that he frequently found the Blood, 
which he had taken in a large Quantity from the Arm, im- 
pure and refolv'd into a putrid Serum. And I myſelf have often 
obſerv'd, that tho*'in the Beginning of theſe Pains the Blood 
was of a laudable Conſiſtence, yet in Proceſs of Time, or 
when the Diſorders were deeply rooted, it was highly ſerous, 
corrupted, and covered with a tough Pellicle, For a Redun- 
dance of Blood is the firſt Cauſe and Origin of theſe Pains ; 
but in the Courſe of the Diſeaſe, it is, by the hot inteſtine 
Motion, and the continual Agitation, converted into a pec- 
cant Serum; for which Reaſon Carolus Piſo claſſes all the 
Species of the Arthritis and Rheumatiſm among the Diſeaſes 


concur” to the Pro- 


Experience, chat not only Perſons who 
Medicine, how and in what manner, 


omen, and Men otherwiſe" of a robuſt Habit, by 
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ariſing from a ſerouc Sordes 3 which Gems to be confiemed by 


the thin and copious, as alſo the ſlimy and turbid Urine, to- 


gether with the profuſe and ferid'Swears'which generally u- 


n | nene n 54 — 
t i a Queſtion of no ſmall Importance in the Theory of 
ſince the Blood is in a 
perpetual Motion through” the Veſſels,” the peccant Serum is 
ſeparated from it, becomes t, and is depoſited in the 
external nervous Parts. And tho” the Theory of the Ancients 
was entirely deftitute of the Succours of natural Philoſophy 
and „in inveſtigating the Cauſes and Generation of 
Diſorders, yet 1 in Lib. de Natib. has, a it 

were, ſrom the Prineiſ 
chanics, made a beautiful Attempt to explain the Cauſes of 
theſe painful Defluxions; and the Method of their Generation; 
for he tells us, that Blood naturally hot, when forcibly con- 
vey'd through a narrow Paſſage, cannot, in conſequence of 
Obſtacles and Obſtructions, paſs quickly through it: 80 that 
the thinneſt Part of the Blood is not received into the Veins, 
but being accumulated, flows through other Veſlels, and when 


. Fluxions and Pains in particular 


But that we may have a more adequate Idea of the Gene- 
ration of theſe Diſorders, we muſt firſt conſider the occaſional 


and accidental Cauſes, and then the manner in which theſe 


Pains generally attack the Patient. Now, tis certain, from 
Experience, that rheumatic Pains of the Limbs are moſt in- 
cident to thoſe Perſons, who, aſter intenſe Labour, Motion, 
and Exerciſe, the Uſe of the warm Bath, or an intenſely. hot 
Atmoſphere, ſuddenly expoſe themſelves to a cold Air, or a 


northerly Wind. Soon” after which they are ſeiz'd with a 


certain Horripilation and Wearineſs,” and then with a heavy, 
oppreſſive, and contractory kind of Pain in various Parts; 
ſuch as the Neck, the Scapulæ, the Shoulders, the Back, the 
Loins, or in that particular Side into which the Cold and nor- 
therly Wind has penetrated, and ſometimes all over the Body: 
And the Diſorder is the more violent, the more turgid the 
Body is with Blood. I have, alſo, frequently obſerved Per- 
ſons, aſter liberal VeneſeQion, Women after copious men- 
ſtrual Diſc or Fluxes of Blood, from the Uterus produc'd 
by Abortion, Patients after- violent Fluxes, whether ſponta- 
neous or induced by ſtrong” and draſtic 1 when — 
have too long expoſed their Bodies to à cold northerly Wind, 


or to a moiſt and cold Night Air, afflicted with violent heu- 


matic Pains ; for no other Reaſon, than that by the Violence 
of the Cold penetrating the Pores, the ſmall lymphatic Veins 
and Arteries, which contain and convey the Blood for the 
Nutrition of the Parts, are compreſſed, contracted, and 
clos'd up. Hence it happens, that the Serum being no longer 
capable of being contain d in and convey'd thro! its Veſſels, 
overflows like a River, and is depoſited ſometimes in one Part 
and ſometimes in another, or is placed without the Veſlels and 
the Laws of the Circulation. But ſince all extravaſated Hu- 
mours, in Proceſs of Time, loſe their mild and natural Craſis, 
aſſume a foreign Nature, and become partly glutinous and te- 
nacious, and partly acrid and ſaline; hence it happens, that 
by the Tenſion, Compreſſion, Laneination, and violent Stric- 
ture of the fibrous and nervous Parts, intenſe Pains, ſrequent- 
ly accompanied with a Senſe of chilly Cold, are produc'd. 
Sometimes it alſo happens, that the extravaſated Serum, like 
the White of an Egg, degenerates into a thin and corru 
Sordes, which cannot be again coagulated by a ſtrong Heat, 
and paſſes from one Part to another; eſpecially from the ſu- 
perior to the inferior Parts, through the fleſhy and ””—_ Sub- 
ſtance of the Parts. For nothing more frequently recurs in 
Practice, than to obſerve 'a Rheumatiſm changing its Place, 
and falling from the Head to the Neck, the Scapulæ, the 
Shoulders, and Breaſt, eſpecially in young Perſons, whereas 
in Adults it falls down to the Back, the Parts about the Coc 
cendix, and the Xs ae 

'Tis alſo certain, Experience, that about the Sprit 
and in the Month of O#ober, when there are remarkab 
Changes of Weather, from hot to cold, and from-cold to hot, 
or when contrary Winds ſuddenly ſucceed each other, ar- 
thritic and rheumatic Diſorders moſt frequently attack Perſons 
who abound with an impure Blood and Serum, prey upon the 
Body, and afflict it with a kind of febrile Commotion. Theſe 
Diſorders are preceded by a ſpontaneous Laſſitude, and Heavi- 
neſs of the Limbs, accompanied with a Refrigeration of the 
Extremities,, a Horripilation, and a certain Senſe of Cold. 
This State is ſucceeded by an uneaſy internal Heat, eſpeci 
about the Præcordia, a quick and contraſted Pulſe, Reſt 


Thirſt, Loſs of Appetite, Coltiveneſs,-and ſometiriies's Difficul- 


ty of Breathing. Afterwards a violent and acute,' or an op- 
preſſive Pain, accompanied with Tenſion, ſeizes ſometimes one 
and ſometimes another Part, and is increaſed in the Night time, 
juſt as it uſually happens in catarrhal Fevers. And tho' this 
tebrile Commotion is in ſome mild, and in others violent, and 
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of natural Philoſophy and Me- 
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is eaſily remov d, yet a Pain remai 
often. continues for a long time to rack 
every febrile Commotion is of ſuch a Nature, as ſpaſmodically 
to the external and nervous Parts, and by contracting 
and compreſſing the minute Roots and Extremities of the 
Veſſels, accumulates the Blood and Humours in the large interi- 
or Veſſels, and produces a quicker Syſtole in the Heartand Ar- 
ter ies, it can hardly happen otherwiſe, but that the Blood being 

convey'd with a great Impetus into the lateral Ramifications 
of the ſmall Arteries, which do not contain red Blood, ſhould 
at laſt depoſite its ſerous Portion without the Veſſels; and this 
is the Origin of the Pain. But tis to be obſerv'd, that theſe 
painful ſpaſmodic Striftures of the ſenſible Parts are not pro- 
duced by a thin Serum entering into them, ſince this Species 
of Serum is in a great meaſure diſſipated ; but rather by its 
more viſcid Parts, and its ſaline pointed Spiculz intimately in- 
ſinuating themſelves into their Pores. Hence theſe Diſorders 
do not quickly and eaſily yield to Medicines, becauſe the pec- 
cant Matter is deeply impacted in the Parts, | 

From what has been ſaid it is ſufficiently obvious, that an 
Obſtruction of the Circulation of the Blood, and of its Re- 


greſs through the minute Veſſels, conſtitutes the immediate 


and evident Cauſe of theſe rheumatic. Pains; which may be 
more clearly demonſtrated from this, that, as I have often ob- 
ſerv'd, when a tight Bandage, after. Veneſection in the Feet 
for ſome ſevere Wound, is left applied for twenty-four Hours, 
an uneaſy Pain, like that of the Gout, and which laſts for 
many Days, ſeizes the Articulations of the Foot, and eſpe- 
cially of the great Toe. An Accident of this Nature lately 
happened to à celebrated Phyſician, who ſor certain Reaſons 
had a Vein opened in the Calf of his Leg, but was obliged to 
uſe a tight Ligature, becauſe the Vein. lay low, Next Morn- 
ing a violent Pain and Tumour bad ſeized. not only. the Calf 
of his Leg, but alſo the Articulations of his Foot; ſo that 
there was a Neceſſity for a careful Diſcuſſion of the Tumor, 
by internal and external Medicines, leſt it ſhould degenerate 


into a greater Misfortune, From what has been ſaid, we, alſo, 


ſee that there is a great Affinity betwixt a Rheumatiſm and 
an Arthritis, ſince the former ſometimes ſo effectually coun- 
terfeits the latter, as by ſome to be called an univerſal and 
wandering Arthritis, which ſometimes. ſuddenly ſeizes ſeveral 
Articulations, violently afflits the Vertebræ of the Spine, 
and the Joints of the Bones. Nor is it ſtrange to obſerve, in 
Practice, that fix'd and wandering Rheumatiſms, in thoſe who 
are frequently ſubject to them, eſpecially if they have beſides 
contracted a Weakneſs, are at laſt transform'd into a true Ar- 
thritis. And ſince an Hemicrania, a Pleuriſy, a ſpurious He- 
patitis, and a Tooth-ache, are Species of Rheumatiſms, tis 
not to be doubted, but they are generated by the ſame Cauſes, 
and in the ſame manner. 
. "Tis certain, from Experience, that the Rheumatiſm ſpares 
neither that Age nor Sex, which Hippocrates, in Sect. G. Aph. 
29, & 30. in ſome Circumſtances, pronounces free from the 
Arthritis. But 'tis in a particular manner obſervable, that 
thoſe who in their Youth have been ſubject to frequent He- 
morrhages of the Noſe, which have afterwards ceaſed, are ſub- 
ject to . — Pains; which is alſo obſerv'd by Hippocrates, 
in Prorrhet. Lib. 2. where he informs us, that thoſe who 
have Pains and Tumors about the Joints, have large Viſcera 
provided in their Childhood and Youth, the Blood has ceaſed 
to flow from their Noſtrils; for which reaſon he orders us 
carefully to enquire, with reſpect to the Eruption of the Blood, 
whether it happen'd in the Patient's Youth, as alſo whether 
there are pruriginous Prickings, as it were, with a Nettle, 
either in the Breaſt or Back, fince theſe are ſufficient Prooſs 
of the Impurity of the Serum, But what Hippocrates affirms, 
with reſpect to Hemorrhages of the Noſe, may, in my Opi- 
nion, be aſſerted concerning all other ſalutary Excretions of 
the Blood: For nothing more frequently occurs in practice, 
than that Women, eſpecially of a ſanguineous Complexion, 
after the fiftieth Year of their Age, when their Menſes totally 
ceaſe, are aſſlicted with wandering Pains here and there, un- 
leſs ſuch a Misfortune is prevented by ſeaſonable Veneſections. 
'Tis alſo ſufficiently known to Practitioners, that an uſual 
Diſcharge from the hæmorrhoidal Veins, proceeding duly and 
at proper. Seaſons, may render Perſons. free both from ar- 
thritic and rheumatic Pains ; to which they become ſubject, 
when that Diſcharge ceaſes or is ſuppreſs d: Tho', at the 
fame time, I have known Inſtances of weak and cachectic 
Patients, in whom neither the [arthritic nor nephretic Pains 
ceaſed, even under a due hemorrhoidal Diſcharge, 

As for the Generation of theſe Diſorders, tis to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that Perſons who have ſtrong Exerciſe, live ſparingly, 
and drink Water, are free from them; whereas thoſe who in- 
dulge themſelves in Idlenefs, drink Wines and ſpirituous Li- 
quots, live 3 and are addicted r Ve- 

» eſpecially when young, are frequently afflicted with 
2 . 


theſe. Diſorders. is produced by ocher previous 
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'Tis alſo. to be obſery d, that a remarkable Dei to 
trafted. Diſeaſes, particularly- intermittens- Fevers, eſpecial 
when ill-manag'd. Thus Ballowns, in Lib. de Rheumatiſmo, 
informs us, that he has obſery'd many, towards the End of 
chronical quartan Fevers, aflited with violent Pains of all 
the Joints. I have, alſo, known long-continued Colics, and 
Pains. of the Abdomen, ſucceeded by wandering ſeyere Pains 
of the Joints recurring at ſtated Periodss. 

There is alſo a ſcorbutic Rheumatiſm, in which the whole 
Maſs of Lymph and — . indo, ex- 
crementitious, ſalino : ſulphureous and acrid Particles, which 
now and then diſcover themſelves by EMoreſcences, Spots, and 
a Purple Fever; and this Species of Rheumatiſm draws its 
Origia from an improper, heavy, and ſaline Diet; an idle 
and ſedentary Life ; a continual Living in a f. and vapid 
Air; and long- protracted Sorrow : For which Reaſon. it. is 
very frequently incident to the Inhabitants of Maritime Coun- 
tries, | b 
But a venereal Rheumatiſm is of a more terrible kind, and 
in the Night- time, eſpecially, afflicts certain nervous Parts in 
thoſe, who by impure Coition, have contaminated their whole 
Maſs, of Lymph. and Blood, with a virulent and putrid Mi- 
aſma, But all the Cauſes hitherto enumerated, ſeem to have 
a Tendency to increaſe the Serum, render it impure and in- 
temperate, and impair the Strength of the ſolid Parts, by di- 
minithing the ſalutary Excretions; by which means Stagnations 
255 = woah of the Serum, together with intenſe Pains, are 
produced. a | 
Hence the reaſon is obvious, why rheumatic and arthritic 
Pains are happily terminated by copious Diſcharges of Urine, 
2 Sweats, and natural Hemorrhages; and why the 
atients 8 Relief from various Effloreſcences of the 
Skin, Thus Hippocrates, in Apb. 74. Seft. 4. tells us, 
„That where there is a Probability of an Abſceſs about 
< the Joints, the Patient is reliev'd by diſcharging a large 
Quantity of thick white Urine, like that which in ſome 
“ Patients begins to be diſcharg'd on the fourth Day in Fe- 
“vers accompanied with Wearinefs. But if an Hemorrhage 
<« of the Noſe happens, the Diſorder is ſoon terminated,” 
By Fevers accompanied with Wearineſs, we may juſtly under- 
ſtand thoſe of the rheumatic Kind, which ſeize with a Senſe 
of Pain and Wearineſs all over the Body. I have, alſo, fre- 

ently obſery'd, that arthritic Pains have ceaſed upon the 
pontaneous A nce of Ulcers in the Legs; and again 
ſeized the Patient when theſe were artificially conſolidated. 
I have alſo known violent arthritic Pains totally removed by 
the Appearance of a Plora, or. an Itch, reſembling a white 
Leproſy ; for as a Tranſlation of the peccant Matter from 
the internal to the external Parts is highly falutary, fo, on the 
contrary, a Tranſlation of it from the external to the internal 
Parts and Viſcera, is highly prejudicial. | 

So long as rheumatic Pains and beginning Gouts remain in 
the external Parts, and the peccant Humour is not prepoſte- 
rouſly drawn inwards to thoſe of a more noble Kind, they 
ar2 free from Danger, and do not readily prove fatal to the 
Patient : For as in the firſt Years of Lit, and in Youth, 
theſe troubleſome catarrhous Defluxions in the Head, and 
thoſe of a rheumatic Kind in the muſcular Parts, accompanied 
with-frequent Hemorrhages of the Noſe, denote a remarkable 
Weakneſs of Nature, or a diminiſh'd Tone and Strength of 
the Solids; ſo, in Youth and Manhood, they prognoſticate 
various chronical Diſorders, which in their Cauſes and Genius 
have a near Affinity with theſe, eſpecially when the Patients 
are deſcended from morbid and hypocondriac Parents. 


THE CURE. 


From what has been ſaid, tis ſufficiently obvious, that the 
whole Intention and Method of Cure conſiſts in duly conſi- 
dering the particular Habit of the Patient, and the different 
Cauſes of the Diſorder ; whether it is recent, and 
from a Redundance of Blood; or, from a Collection of im- 
pure Serum, and is of long-ſtanding and deep-rooted ; then 
in forming proper _ curative Intentions from ' theſe Circum- 
ſtances ; and, laſt of all, in preſcribing Medicines proper for 
anſwering theſe Intentions. 

When, therefore, the Patient is evidently plethoric, and 
an- univerſal Rheumatiſm, accompanied with a febrile Com- 
motion, has ſeized all his Limbs, and is therefore, as the An- 
cients called it, of the ſanguineous Kind; the moſt effectual 
and 2xpeditious Means of Relief conſiſts in Veneſection, uſed 
in the Beginning of the Diſorder, as is juſtly obſerv'd by the 
moſt ſkilful Phyſicians. Thus Alexander Trallian, in Lib. 11. 
ſpeaks in the following manner: When you ſuſpe& that 
«© the Humour collected about the Joints is of the ineous 
<« Kind, you are, if nothing contra · indicates, to uſe Vene- 
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« ſofin Te. by this means I fave deen mat ner g. 


<< rally cured, or rarely afflicted with'-Defluxions; 
in the very 4 of the Diſorder, they had Blood 
<< taken from them both for the Purpaſes of Evacuation and 
. —— Pat by 
perience, for I have many plethx ati who, by 
external Cauſes,” having Penig totall — 6. 
been ſeived with intenſe Pains of the whole Body, 
with a Stupor and Immobility of the Pari 3 but were re- 
covered by ſeaſonable Veneſection in the Beginning, which ＋ 
and 


if Neceſſity requires, be ſafely and boldly repeated 
fourth Day. I have, alſo; known'Perſons-of. a middle Age, 

of ſanguineo-choleric or melancholie Conſtitutions, / with 
a mild Gout in the Hands or Feet; but haut had theſe Misfor- 
tunes prevented, or entirely removed, by Veneſection about the 


Equinoxes, or ſometimes about the Summer Solſtio t? 
And as che fanguinecus Rheumatiſm is in no Country more 
frequent than in France; on account of che ” Com- 

| their Ali- 


plexion of the Inhabitants,” and the Fendency 
ments to generate 2 ſarge Quantity of Blood; .o tis:not'fur- 
priſing, that the French Phyſicians, who firſt wrote well on 
a Rheumatiſm, ſhould greatly recommend Veneſection for its 
Cure. Thus Ballunius, in Lib. d. Rheumati/mo,. ſpeaks thus : 
I recommend Phlebotomy in a Rheuimatiſm, and affinn it 
< to be a ſalutary Remedy. Carolus Piſoralſo affirms, that 
repeated Veneſection is-of great Importance, both in prevent- 
and Cent. 4. Obſ. 42. mentions an obſtinate Rheumatiſm, re- 
moved in two e Plea, by Veneſection ſeven times re- 

cated, Leon. Botallus, the firſt Author of Veneſection in 
France, in Lib. de Curut, per Sang. Miſſion. Cap. 13. evinces, 
by many Reaſons and Inſtances, how uſeful pant Van 
feQion is in rheumatic Pains, and how ſpeedy a Relief is af- 
forded by it. Sydenham alſo affirms, that the Cure of this 
Diſorder is to be expected from nothing but 7 


which is to de repeited in a few Days, In A. N. A Dee. 4. 


As. © 120. —_ a . = 1 univer- 
fal Rheamatiſm cure happily | itiouſly by repeat- 
ed Veneſection alone. But Veneſection is ſtill more 1 
both ſor the Prevention and Cure of 'a Rheumatiſm in Women, 
whoſe Menſes are _ ene 7 totally e in 
Men who have an hoit e ed. 
Suf both by Reaſon and Experience, I aſſert, that be- 
ſides Veneſection, ity a hot Arthritis and Rheumatiſm, when 
beginning and accompanied with à febrile Heat, a preſent and 
Feet Nele 


f is afforded by mild  Diaphoretics, moderately | 


mixed with nitrous Subſtances, and exhibited in ſmall but re- 
iterated Doſes, perſiſted in for a oonſiderable Time ; fince by 
their Means the intenſe Heat, Fervour and m of the 
Blood, is not only allayed, but alſo the 2 umour gent- 

ly, ſucceſſively, and equally diſcuſſed. moſt proper Su- 
dorifics for this purpoſe, are the Powder of Crabbs Eyes, ſoſ- 
file Unicorn, burnt or unburnt Hartſhorn, diaphoretic Anti- 
mony, or its Ceruſs, Amber, prepared Shells, and Cinnabar, 


with the Addition of a ſufficient Quantity of purified, or rather 


artificial Nitre, ich are to be exhibited-in al and g 
anodyne Waters; ſuch as thoſe prepared of the Flowers of 
Elder, the Egyptian Thorn, Meadow-ſweet, and the Lime- 
Tree; of black Cherries, Carduus Benedictus, Ladies Thiftle, 
and Scabious. Nor is it improper; in order the better to check 
the febrile and erratic Heats, to add to theſe a due Quantity of 
Citron- Juice ; or to render the Medicine more grateful, of the 
Syrup of Citron-Juice. For common Drink, we recommend 
Whey, acidulated with Cream of Tartar, or impregnated with 
Tamarinds; or Water boiled with the Shavings of Hattſhorn, 
the Roots of Vipers-Graſs, Succory, Liquorice and Grafs, to- 
gether with the Seeds of Fennel. F, EY 
But when Rheumatic Pains ariſe not ſo much from a Re- 
dundance of pure and well-conditioned Blood, as from a Pleni- 
tude of Blood of the impure and ſerous kind, eſpecially in 
weak Perſons of ſerous and 
neſection, eſpecially in the Cure, is not to be uſed without 
the greateſt Caution. Hence Galen, in Lib. 6. Apbor. 47. 
juſtly obſerves, *< That Patients aMiQted with a are 
to be relieved by Veneſection; but that to ſuch as abound 
e with corrupted Juices, we are to exhibit Purgatives. And 
by theſe Evacuations, he affirms, that he not only cured man 
who for a long time before had been every Year afflicted wi 
Diſeaſes, but alſo removed and warded off a beginning Gout 
and Arthritis for many Years, But thoſe who have been often 
; * „ eee e of this kind, receive more yy 
than Benefit from Veneſection, ally if are old or 
of weak Conſtitutions, + ypc he 
Hence tis obvious that the Ancients were of opinion, that 


the Differences of Pains, eſpecially of the arthritic kind, with 


reſpect to their Cauſes, were to be carefully obſerved in the 
Cure; for there is one Method of curing a Rheumatiſm, or 
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the 
Caſe by: n to be uſad ; but the bilious, viſcid, and ſe · 
mild and temperative Laxatives. $'Intention I have from 


Experience found „ e by Infuſions prepared of 


Water, mixed" with half dhe Qyantity of Wine en 
boiled: with the Roots of e and raed 


barb;-Senna Leaves without the Stalke, Carduus Benedic- 
tus; the Tops of the leſſer. Centaury, 'Agarick, Orange and 
Citron. Peel, the Bark of Sate Wood, \Raifins, and Tar- 
Scruples or a Dram of Rhubarb, with fat Raiſins or Currans ; 
for I can from Experience affirm, that Rhubarb taken in Sub- 
ſtance evacuates twice as much as if it was exhibited in De- 
coctions or Infuſions 3 and at the ſame time it remarkably cor- 
roborates the Tone of the Inteſtines and Viſcera, But it is 
expedient to exhibit ſuch an evacuating Medicine thrice, or at 
leaſt twice a Week, that the Sordes left in the Prime Viz by 
a bad Digeſtion may be eliminated ; „ rode hi, ren 
contribute to cheriſn the Diſorder, and augment its Force. 
And I have learned from repeated Experience, that alterative 
and evacuating Medicines of this kind are of ſingular Service 
in ſuch S f wg mln at ſtated Hours, 
When the Prime Vie are cleanſed, tis not only ex · 


F t Serum, by ſuch 
ions as gen 1 ion and Sweat; ſuch 
as thoſe: prepared of -Roots, Roots of 


2 and Vipers-Graſs ; the Wood Bark 
of the Wood of yellow Sandets and Guajacum, to- 
{ava with Figs and/Currans. When the Diſorder is deep- 
and inveterate, I have often found from 
that great Relief is afforded by crude Antimony, mixed with 
Joukiethe-Qpantiey af the higcerdic and icpbaveic Powder, 
above deſcribed, and exhibited: at p Seaſons, and in due 
Doſes. Inſtantaneous Relief is alſo afforded by a celebrated 
diuretic. and diaphoretic Liquor, which reſtores the Tone of 
the Parts, and is prepared of the TinRure of Tartar, the acrid 
Tincture of Antimony, the anodyne mineral Liquor mixed in 
ropottions, and exhibited in pr | 

or wandering kind, 


due P 
When a Rheumatiſm either of a 
ſeizes a ſcorbutic Habit, and diſcovers itſelf by evident Signs 
and Symptoms, the Cure is pretty long before it is perſected; 
for it is neither an expeditious nor an eaſy Task to reſtore the 
whole Maſs of Lymph and Serum, when become intempe- 
rate, corrupted and imp with ſaline and excrementi- 
tious Parts, to its native Sweetneſs and Conſiſtence. In this 
Caſe, the moſt efficacious Medicines are thoſe of a diluting and 
demulcent kind, pretty copiouſly uſed and perſiſted in, The 
moſt conſiderable of this ſort are ſweet „ either impreg- 
nated with Manna, acidulated with Tamarinds, or mixed with 
the Juices of antiſcorbutic Herbs; as alſo the temperate mine- 
ral Waters, ſuch as thoſe of Selteran, 7 en, and Toun/tei- ' 
nen; or in robuſt Conſtitutions, thoſe of Pyrmont and Egra, 
mixed with half the Quantity of Aſſes or Cows Milk, and 
uſed with a proper Regimen, almoſt anſwer all the Intentions 


phlegmatic Conftitutions, than Ve- of Cure 


If a Rheumatiſm draws its Origin, as it frequently does, 
from the Remains of a Lues Venerea contained in the Maſs 
of Blood, — Medicines become neceſ(- 
ſary ; for unleſs ſudorific Decoctions of the Woods, heightned 
3 an Addition of crude Antimony, or even of Mercurius 

ulcis, are y uſed, the Cure is rarely brought about. 

As for Topics for the gentle and ſucceſſive Diſcuſſion of the 
Humour lodged in an icular Part, great Caution is neceſ- 
ſary in the Choice and Exhibition of them, leſt they ſhould do 
more harm than good. If the Rheumatiſm is of the ſangui- 
neous kind, it is moſt proper totally to abflain from them, and 
only to cheriſh the Parts affefted with a moderate Heat of the 
2 Since by this means the peccant 
Matter is more mildly and happily exhaled, than it can be by 
the Aſſiſtance of various Topics. But if a thick, immove- 
able, and cold Humour PTE I One = 

; Tut, 


the i | 
Blood : — — thefs 
Pains are not fo much excited by a Nedundance of Blood: co. 
geſted in theſe Part, as by — r Ne- M t 


in ö 


527 


them. 134 110 

therefore the aww 4A *. e 
violent Pains of the Limbs, we can hardly be entirely without 
external Remedies. But tho”' for til purpoſe vatious'Medi- 
eines are by different Authors highly.cxtolled, yet I have found 
none more effectual than my nervous K RG 


pared in he following: Manner: K 5 1 


Take of Aubolt Water ne, of Prravian Ballath 
two Drams, and of old Theriaca one Dram; Infuſe and 
extract by Digeſtion: To the ftrain'd Liquor add of che 

ences of $kffrony Caſtor and Nutmegs, each two 
Drams, and of Camphire one Dram; make into à Lini- 
ment, with which ao” gw 17 x poor; th e ie often 

anointed. —— 
An acts cools Os: yn us; 0 | 

But if aft a i long obeddes Wiz, w/Rigidity and Immo- 

bility, acc with a Stupor, remain, which Diſorder is 
called a Pareſis, the following Liniment uſed in the farms: man- 
ner, Emme 7 EY tap [5:99 


Take of human Fat two Ounces; and of: Peridvins Bulfim 
and Oil of Cloves, mee eee _ eng at L. 
niment uccording to Art, - e FTI 4 

Baths alſo, whether natural 'or antificid, are of Grigular Uſe 

in the Cure of theſe Diſorders,” when cautiouſly uſed: But 
they ought never to be uſed in the 2 
of the Diſeaſe, but rather in its to draw the 
Remains of the Diſorder from their ales Seats, b ——— 
Sweats, and to ſoſten the rigid Members, and co 
as are weakened by the painful ſpaſmodie Sttictures and 12 
tions. But I can from 8 aſſert, that I have 
better Effects produced by none, than by a Bath prepared of 
— — 4 in Ai ſun, which: contain a delicate 
Crocus Mortis, and are of a h 5 ſubtile and light Nature. 
Tho' in Pains of the external Parts ariſing from a Redun- 
dance of thick Blood, and a Suppreflion of the ſalutary Excre- 
tions, copious Veneſection, . the Beginning, is a 
powerful and divine Remedy; yet a long-prot Pain 
has ſo deſtroyed Di , a laudableChylification and Strength, 
that the Body rather abounds with Serum than with Blood, or 
is already weaken'd by Age, Veneſection is not to be uſed 
without the greateſt Caution. Neither is Phlebotomy to be 
uſed when under the Paroxyſm, accompanied with a febrile 
Commotion; Nature attempts Tranſlations of the peccant 
Matter to the external Parts; at which time, juſt as in an E- 
ryſipelas, it is by no means expedient to diſturb and counteract 
the ſalutary Work of Nature for the Patient's Relief. 
I have often obſerved, that Veneſection properly inſtituted 
before the /Equinoxes, excellently preſerves Perſons of conſtric- 
ted Habits, as alſo thoſe of Phot dvr and fſan- 
guineo-choleric Conftitutions, not only from catarrhous De- 
fluxions, but alſo from rheumatic and arthritic Pains, to which 
they were before frequently ſubject ; ſo that there is not a 
more powerful Remedy for preventing theſe Diſorders, than 
Veneſection, * if the Patient uſes due Exerciſe, and 
abſtains from ſpirituous Liquors and a rich Fleſh - Diet. 
Ibo a Milk Diet is of ſingular Service in wandering ar 
thritic Pains, and where the Diſorder is produced by a ſabtile 
and bilious Acrimony, yet tis expedient to abſtain from it, 
when the Veſſels are too full, either of a ſtagnant or too ſerous 
Blood, and the Tone of the Stomach and Inteſtines is deftroy- 
ed, left by its Means InfarRions of the Viſcera ſhould be pro- 
duced, and the Way pav'd for a fi 
When a Suppreſſion of the hemorrhoi is the 


Cauſe of rheumatic or arthritic Pains, this Evacuation is 


with all Expedition to be recalled, tho' for this Purpoſe we 

are by no Means to uſe Veneſoction in the ſuperior Parts, but 

* Feet. . thoſe Medicines which 
tly promote this Diſcharge, 

Ne Pi lulz Beeheriane,-and others of a like Nature, interpo mcpolog, 

at proper Intervals, the temperate and nitrous Powders, 


allay Ir F 


— 


ſuch as the Pilule Avicenne, 


4 


| {aft 488 to l W. or ur- 
afic an allo thoſe who are diſpoſed to ſpalmodic 
Commotions, / or Congeſtions of the Blood and | Humours, 
ought. carefully: to abſtain ſrom all 7 ay Fe ap — 
diaphorttic Medicines; from. acrid Purgatives,. from all ſpiritu- 
aa Subſiances, Shich throw, e Blood into a p 
Kind, ſuch IN EY 


And theſe 
1 b nary tes wick 
— e em com · 
eee * Men 
eee and oblinate Pain W 85 Time aff 


og gs e ahh apps in va 
tice 
— and when neither Veneſection, the Nitrous and tem- 


any anodyne Liquor prove effectual to 
—— gradually to paſs from gentle Ano» 
dynes, fuch as the —— and Syrup of white Poppy 
to thoſe of a mare powerſul Nature, ſuch as the Pilula Mil. 
deganſii, the Piluli Storchity the Pilule de Stryace, or even a 


Powders, nor 
a them, it is 


| Grain or two of Laudanum Opiatum, with an Addition of a 


ſaiall-Quantity of the Extract of Saſfon. But in other Ciſes, 
Opiates are not to be! faſhly uſed, ſince it has been often ob- 
ſerved, that they render theſe Diſorders ſo obſtinate, as 
hardly to yield to the inaſt efficacious. Remedies; — 
a deal of Trouble both to the Patient and Phyſician. 


Rheumatiſm of the Scapuliz nothing is 
more —— than the ion of a Velicato —.— 


them ; but if this Misfurtune | ſhould happen in plethoric Ha- 
bits, 2. L have often (6bſctved in Women about fifty. Years f 
Age, When their Menſes ceaſe, great Relief is afforded by 
applying n Scaripcation, to the inferior 


Parts every 

As Perſons naturally 'S to n= i Motions of the 
Solde cad e a ranflations or Co of the 
* are of a tender Habit, of a delicate Turn of Mind, 

fe e by the exorbitant Workings of Paſſions, 
wich lay a Foundation for the Generation of theſe Diſorders; 
ſo Tranquility of Mind, ſufficient Exerciſe, and an Abſtinence 
from every Thing which has a Tendency to ruffle and diſ- 
compoſe the Mind, weef-grit Us. e 
orders. Frederic Hoffman, 

The Rheumatiſm, à very ;-Diforder, bears 2 very . 

near Affinity: to the Arhiva, the Gout, and the Scurvy. 
The preceding Cauſes of this Diſorder are, 2 ſanguineous 
Habit, accompanied with an acrimony of the Juices, à mature 
Age, luxurious Living, a ſudden Admiſſion of the Cold to the 
Body, when over-heated, the Influence of the Weather in 
the Autumn, an Obſtruction of Perſpiration, and a tough in- 
flammatory State of the F luids, to be diſcovered by. a pleu- 
retic Blood., It begins with a continual Fever, and-creates a 
violent dilacerating Pain, which is greatly increaſed upon the 
ſmalleſt Motion," is long fixed in one Place, ſeizes the Joints 
of any of the Limbs, and is particularly incident to the Knees, 
the Loins, and the Coxendix. It alſo ſometimes affects the 
Brain, Lungs, and Viſcera, is accompanied with a Tumour 
and Redneſs of the Part, and comes and goes periodically. 

If it remains for a confiderable Time, and is increaſed, it 
often, after the moſt violent Pains, deprives the Limb of Mo- 
tion, and produces an Anchyloſis, which will hardly yield wo 
n ſeems to be ſo mila 
an Inflammation as not to d te into a Suppuration, 
in the lymphatic Arteries of the 3 contiguous to the 
Ligaments of the Joints. It is cured by Veneſection; repeated 


antiphlogiſtic Purgatives, every Evening after which a proper 

Narcotic is to be exhibited ; by mild tepid Baths, and anti- 
Fomentaions applied to the Part aten by dr 

1 Veſicatories and ; by highly diluting and emolli 


* 
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ent Medicines ; by attenuating Food ; by Refi and the Warmth 


of the Bed; and towards the End of the Cure by Fiiions . 


With warm dry Cloths, together with the Uſe of Antiſcorbu- 
tic Medici Fo 
A Lumbago 
Pains, are cured in the ſame Manner, tho 


- * „ 
Exhibition o N 
Ab 


1 2g 


cotics, muſt be dangerous in it. 4 
Ii Diſtaſe happens at any Time, but 


or ſome other Way, It begins with à Chilneſs aud Shi 
vering, which are ſoon ſueneeded by Heat, Nuſſleſſteſs, 
Thirſt, and the other Comcomitants of 2 Fever. In Da 
or two, and ſometimes ſooner, thiere atiſes an acute ain in 
ſome one or other of the Limbs, eſpecially in tu] Wriſts, 
— and Knees, err ping 8 
theſe Parts alternately, leaving a Redneſs elling in the 
Part laſt affected. In the Beginning: of the Illneſa thie Fe- 
ver, and the abovemention d — — — — 2 to- 
gether ; but the Fever off „ whi ain con · 
tinues, and ſometimes . 'occafion'd by the Derivation 
of the febrile Matter to the Limbs; which the frequent Ne · 
turn of the Fever, from the Repulfion-of the morbiſic Matter 
dy external Remedies, ſufficiently ew s. 
This Diſeaſe, when unattended with a Fever, is frequently 
taken for the Gout, _ it differs eſſentially therefrom, 
as will eaſily. appear to thoſe who are thoroughly a 
with both Diſeaſes ; and hence it is, perhaps, that phyſical 


* 1 15 1 EPR: 8] $4.3 
N. i tiſt ſei * tt I ins | ci tie 4 PT 
with ſomewhat | 

> a 


Crumbs of white Rread and Milk; impragt 


b Water-Gruel, P and 
like. 1 allow only {mall Beer for Drink, or which is more 
proper, a Ptiſan prepared of Pearl-Barley, Liquorice, Sorrel 
oots, and the like, boiled in a ſufficient Quantity of Water. 
I, alſo, adviſe the Patient go fit "up. ſome Houn every Day, 


the H | 
promotes and augments-the Diſeaſe.' . 
be next Day L.repeat the Bleeding, i ity 3 

| „a the Strength will permit, I bleed 


L 


three or four as the Strength, 
r Circumſtances 
I bleed a fourth Time, which is generally the laſt, 


d, or heating Remedics 
But the Uſe of Opiates 


Authors have not mentioned it; - unleſs we ſhould efteem it them 


a new Diſeaſe. But however this' be, it is at preſent very 
frequent, and though, when the Fever is gone off, it ſeldom 
proves fatal, yet the Violence of the Pain, and its long Con- 
tinuance, render it no CONES Diſeaſe. For in caſe of 
wrong Management, it frequently remains not ſeveral 
Months, but ſome Years, and even duri Lies don in 
this Caſe it is not equally painful, but has its periodical Re- 


turns, like the Gout; and the Pain may poſſibly go off þon- P 


taneouſly after it has been of very 3 But in the 
mean time, the Patient is depriv'd of the idn of his 
Limbs d Life,” the Joints of the Fingers being cuntracted 
inwards, with ſtony Concretions''as in the Gout,” which ra- 
ther appear in the internal Parts of the Fingers than the ex- 
ternal, while the Appetite may bs very good, and the general 
Health not amiſs. eit i Ke At. 
There is another Species of this Diſeaſe, it is not 
generally eſteemed of this kind, which may y be called 
2 rhemnatic Lumbago. It is a violent fix d Pain of the Loins, 
reaching ſometimes to the Os Sacrum, and reſembling a ne- 
pbritic 9 only the Patient does not Vomit. For, 
beſides the intolerable Pain near the Kidneys, the whole Con- 
duit of the Ureters, even to the Bladder, is ſometimes af- 
fected with the fame, though in a leſs Degree. I have been 
formerly led into an Error hereby, as imagining it to ariſe 
from ſome Gravel lodged in theſe Parts; whereas, in reality, 
it proceeds from the peccant and inflamed Matter of the Rheu- 
matifm, which affects only thoſe Parts, leaving the reſt of 
the Body free. Unleſs this acute Pain be removed in the 
fame Manner as the former Species, it continues as long, and 
roves equally violent; fo that the Patient cannot lie in Bed, 
ba is forced either to leave it, or fit upright therein, and be 
perpetually moving his Body backwards and forwards,” | 
Since both the Kinds of this Diſeaſe ſeem to ariſe from In- 
flammation, as appears from their Concomitants juſt men- 
tioned, and eſpecially by the Colour of the Blood away, 
which exactly reſembles that of Perſons in a Pleuriſy, which 
is univerſally allowed to be an inflammatory Diſeaſe ; ſo 1 


judge that the Cure ought to be attempted only by Bleeding, 


the Heat of the Blood being in the mean time abated by 

ing and incraſſating Medicines, along with a proper Regimen. 
Accordingly, as -faon as I am called, I direct ten Ounces 

of Blood to be immediately taken away from the Arm of the 

Side affected, and preſcribe a cooling and incraſlating Julap, 

nearly after the following Manner. | 


Take of the diſtilled Waters of Lettice, Purſlain, and Wa- 


ter Lilly, each four Ounces; Syrup of Lemons, an ly 
n Ounce 


Ounce and Half; Syrup of Violets, a ; mix them 
together for a Julap, of which let the Patient drink at 
Pleaſure ; or of the following Emulſion. 


taken in 


* 
- ” 


op of white 
pp heck is put 
to the tumultuary Moti ich might other- 
wiſe endanger 4 Relapſe. This being allow the Pa- 


tient to return by Degrees to his cuſtomary way of Livi 
with reſpect to Diet, Exerciſe, and Air; het the Ge ee 
caution him to | refrain, for a conſiderable time, from Wine, 
and all fpirituous Liquors, ſalt or high - ſeaſon d Fleſh, and in 
general from all Food of difficult Digeſtion. 

After having repeated Bleeding, as above ſpecified, the Pain 
is greatly abated, CHE 000 20:G0s 
as the Strength returns, which —_— greatly impair'd, 


But though this, or a ſimilar Method, ſeaſonably uſed in 
the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, 28 proves ſucceſsful ; 
3 when the Cure is attempted by a 
contrary Procedure, that the Patient is ſeverely affliẽted during 
Life with flying Pains, which are ſometimes violent, and at 
others more gentle ; whereby the Unſkilful are eaſily deceived, 
and they are commonly reckoned Symptoms of the Scuryy, 

But it is here to be obſerved, that when the Rheumatiſm 
hath taken deep Root by a Continuance of ſome Years, it is 
improper to repeat Bleeding at ſuch ſhort Intervals as in the 
Beginning of the Diſeaſe ; and better to interpoſe ſome Weeks 
between the Operations. By theſe Means the morbific Matter 
will either be quite exhauſted, or at leaſt in fo great a Degree, 
that the Remains of it may be carried off entirely, by an 
Iſſue made in one of the Legs, and exhibiting a proper Quan- 


e Spirit, every Morning and Evening, in 


there is a remarkable Difference between the 


nary. 
But though 


true Rheumatiſm and the Scurvy, it muſt neverthele be 


own'd, that there is another Species of the Rheumatiſm, which 
is near a-kin to the Scurvy ; For it reſembles it in its capital 
Symptoms, and requires nearly the ſame Method of Cure; 
and therefore I call it a ſcorbutic Rheumatiſm, The Pain 
ſometimes affes one and ſometimes another Part, but it rare- 
occaſions. a Swelling, as in the other Species, neither is it 
attended with a Fever. It is, alſo, a leſs fixed Pain, and ac- 
r IIns loo ans 


internal Parts, and cauſes Sickneſs, which goes off again upon. © 


ths 


irections, 
11 


—— 
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the Return of the Pain of the external Parts, In this manner 
the Patient is alternately afflicted, and the Diſeaſe proves of 
long Duration, like thoſe Diſtempers which are eſteemed moſt 
chronical, It principally: attacks the Female Sex, and Men of 
weak Conſtitutions; ſo that I ſhould have concluded it ought 
to be referred to the Fribe of hyſteric Diſorders, had not re- 
ted Experience taught me, that it would not yield at all to 
yſteric Remedies. vol | ; 
Such, likewiſe, as have gone through a long Courſe of the 
Peruvian Bark, are ſubject to this Diſeaſe, which, by the way, 
is the only ill Effect I have ever obſerved from the Uſe of this 
Medicine. But however it be, this Diſeaſe, whether it pro- 
ceeds from this or any other Cauſe, is eaſily conquered by the 
Uſe of the following Remedies, which T ſhould have conceaP'd, 
_ I not preferred the Good of Mankind to any private 
tereſt. | | ii een 0 


Take of the Conſerve of Garden Scurvy-Graſs, 2 Ounces; 
Cionſerve of Wood-Sorrel, an Ounce ; compound Pow- 
der of Arum, ſix Drams; Syrup of Oranges, enough 
to make the whole into an ; two Drams 

of which is to be taken three Times a Day, for a 
Month, drinking after it three Ounces of the follow- 

ing diſtilled Water. 30 # N 


Take of Garden Scurvy-Graſs, eight Handfuls ; of Water- 
Creſſes, Brook-Lime, Sage, and Mint, each four Hand- 

fulls; the Peel of fix Oratiges; Nutmegs bruiſed, Halt 

an Ounce; infuſe them in fix Quarts of Mum, and draw 
off only three Quarts for Uſe, in a common Still, 


' A CONSUMPTION FROM A RHEUMATISM. 


In a Gout and Rheumatiſm, eſpecially thoſe of the legiti- 
mate and humoral Kind, which draw their Origins from an 
acrid Ferment ſupply'd by the Nerves, there is ſo manifeſt a 
Colliquation of the whole Maſs of Blood, that we have' no 


* 


Reaſon to wonder if a Phthiſis ſhould ariſe from theſe Diſor- 


ders, eſpecially when they are obſtinate, chronical, or ſubject 
to recur frequently. Hence we 'may obſerve, that Rheumatic 
Pains, ariſing from a contracted „ ſeldom or never invade 
the Joints, without being accompany'd with a pulmonary 
Cough. And as I obſerv'd that the illuſtrious Mr. Orlando 
yes ah Mr. Philips, Mr. Tibs, and a great many others, 
have at laſt died either of a Phthiſis or Aſthma, after long- 
continued arthritic and rheumatic P ſms ; ſo I have, alſo, 
ſometimes remark'd, that an acute and fatal Phthiſis ſucceed 
the very firſt Paroxyſm of the Rheumatiſm, | 
It ſometimes happens that a Phthiſis ſucceeding the firſt Ac- 

_ ceſs of the Rheumatiſm is of the acute Kind, fince it draws 

its Origin from the Colliquation of Humours in the acute 
Paroxyſin of the humoral Rhetimatiſm, As it, therefore, par- 
takes of the Nature of a common Phthiſis, its Cure ought to 
be attempted in the ſame manner ; that is, by lubricating and 
incraſſating Subſtances, Opiates and other pulmonary Medi- 
cines. And even in Caſes where there is neither a troubleſome 
Cough, nor a Difficulty of Breathing, I uſe, and that with 
great Succeſs, in all 2 of the Rheumatiſm, to pre- 
ſcribe large Quantities of Apozems and Eclegmas, of a pecto- 
ral, lubricating and incraffating Nature, not only with a View 
to give a proper Crafts and Softneſs to the Blood; but, alſo, 
in order to guard againſt a Phtbiſis, which frequently acknow- 
ledges a Rheumatiſm for its Cauſe, 

When a Phthiſis ariſes either from a Gout, or an inveterate 
and often recutring Rheumatiſm, it is plainly of the chronical 
Kind, and may happen for a long Tract of Years gradually 
to injure. the Lungs and other Parts, deftin'd for the ſeveral 
Purpoſes of Reſpiration. And, indeed, a Phthiſis of this Kind 
partakes of the Nature of an Aſthma; ſince, by reaſon of 
the Viſcidity of the * it is more frequently accom- 
pany'd with a Difficulty of Breathing than an obſtinate Cough, 
and ſeems rather to ariſe from a Stupor of the nervous Syſtem, 
than a Colliquation of the Humgurs. 
But this aſthmatic Phthiſis has, in my Opinion, ſomething 
ſingular in its Nature, ſince the Choice of Air has not the 
lealt Influence upon it; for I have obſerv'd, that Patients la- 
bouring under this Species of Phthiſis, even though they were 
aſthmatic, breath'd as free and eaſy in an Air that was damp, 
and impregnated with the Smoke of Coals, as in that which 
was pure and ferene. Hence it happens, that lubricating and 
expectotating Medicines are, at leaſt, of no Service in this 
Caſe ; whilſt, 'at the ſame time, Opiates and incraſſating Sub- 
ſtances produce the moſt fatal Greater Relief is juſtly 
to be expected from r and copious Exhibitions of the 

Spirit of Harts-horn, Sal-Ammoniac, chymical Oil of Ju- 


niper, and ſuch other Medicines as rouze the Spirits and com 
fort the Nerves, than from any Opiates or pectoral Medicines 
Whatever, b I - 

Ev. 


RH E 


The Theamatic Pains and Swellings are generally leſſened 
in proportion as this Aſthmatic Phthiſis advances and gains 
Ground. And indeed a true and legitimate humoral Rheu- 
matiſm degenerates into a nervous one, accompanied with flit · 
ting Pains, without any apparent Swelling, long before it proves 

A rheumatic Phthiſis, ariſing from a chronical Rheumatiſm, 
and invading old People, is, for ought I know, altogether in- 
curable; 2 ſure Sign that weakened Nature is now 
no F able to maintain the laborious Struggle, and grapple 
ie formidable an Enemy as the Rheumatiſm. wr 
Gentle Vomits, repeated at proper Intervals, eſpecially if 
they happen to work eaſily, and are not called in too late, 
contribute very much to the Cure of this Species of Phthiſis, 
ſince they prove Deobſtruents to the Brain and Nerves, allay 
the rheumatic Pains, and leſſen the Stupor and Rigidity of the 
nervous Syſtem in general; by which Means the procatarctic 
Cauſe, or Fomes of this kind of Phthiſis is in a great Mea- 
ſure removed; or at leaſt diminiſhed. 92 FA 

Veneſection, in the Beginning of this Diſorder, before the 
Strength of the Patient is too much exhauſted, is alſo of fin- 
gular Service, not only by leſſening the hectie Heat, and the 
rheumatic Pains, but alſo by proving a grateful Relicf to the 
Difficulty of Breathing. | | 

But when the Diſeaſe is conſiderably advanced, and the Pa- 
tient labours under an univerſal and preternatural Languor, I 
have often obſerved, that Veneſection not only gives an addi- 
tional Shock to Nature, already too much weakened, but al- 
ſo increaſes the Difficulty of breathing. And indeed I have 
not the leaſt Reaſon to doubt, but this aſthmatic Phthiſis fre- 


quently proceeds from profuſe and often ed Veneſections, 
under the Paroxyſms of 'a Rheumatiſm; by that Means, 
as well as by other immoderate Hemo the due Craſis 


of the Blood is deſtroyed, and its whole Maſs impoveriſhed. 

I have alfo had many Proofs of the fingular Efficacy of the 
Peruvian Bark in extinguiſhing the hectic and colliquati 
Heat, excited and left in the Maſs of Blood, by the Force and 
Violence of the Rheumatiſm ; and indeed if this Heat is not 
removed and carried off, either by the Efforts of Nature, or 
the Aſſiſtance of Art, it paves a direct Way, and lays a ſure 
Foundation for a pulmonary Phthiſis. - 

I have alſo obſerved, that for this very Reaſon, chalybeate 
Medicines, and eſpecially chalybeate mineral Waters, provided 
they were drunk betimes, and paſs d off freely and copiouſly 
by Urine, were of ſingular Uſe in the firſt Stages of this Di- 
— a procuring a Reſpite, at leaſt, if not for perfe&- 
ing the Cure. | _ 

Hot Baths, and artificial Baths, uſed before the Patient's 
Strength is too much exhauſted, have generally a lucky In- 
fluence upon this Species of Phthiſis in its firſt Stages, by re- 
moving the Obſtructions of the Fibres. 

In the Beginning of this Diſtemper, a Milk Diet is alſo of 
ſingular Service, by diminiſhing the Heat, and allaying the 
preternatural Acrimony of the Blood. But I muſt own it is 
not ſo proper when the Diſeaſe is advanced, and a Difficulty 
of breathing already brought on ; becauſe, in that caſe, it ge- 
nerally renders the Phlegm impacted in the Bronchia more glu- 
tinous than it was before. Nor perhaps is it a groundleſs Con- 
jecture, that the too plentiful Uſe of Milk in Rheumatiſms, 
very much diſpoſes the Patient to an aſthmatic Phthiſis. 


CASE LL 

One Mrs. Laurence, about thirty five Years of Age, hap- 
ing, when big with Child, to be ſeized with an univerſal 
heumatiſm, was ſo unfortunate as to commit the Care of her 
Health to a certain Apothecary for ſome Months, till at laſt con- 
ſidering her Complication of Symptoms, her Cough, her Dif- 
ficulty of breathing, her hectic Fever, her Languor, and other 
Symptoms of a like Nature, it became uncertain whether ſhe 
was to fall a miſerable Sacrifice to a Rheumatiſm or a Phthiſis, 
ſince her Rheumatiſm, which was formerly of the legitimate 
Kind, had by this Time degenerated into-a nervous one, ac- 
companied with a certain Rigidity and flitting Pain of the 
oints, but without any Tumgur or Swelling. When the 
atient was in this d e State, I was called on the 25th 
of Qfeber 1686; and in order to allay the rheumatic and 
hectic Heat of the Blood and Spirits, together with the hy- 
ſteric Indiſpoſition ariſing from them, I preſcribed her the fol- 


Take of the old Conſerve of red Roſes and of Hipps, ftrained 
through a Sieve, of each an Ounce, Lavender Flowers 
powder'd, Magiſtery of Coral; of each a Dram, of Sy- 
rup of Corals a ſufficient Quantity, mix them, and 
an Electuary, of which let her take the Quantity of a 
Nutmeg every fix Houusm ; 


5 Taxe 


Hippaerates, 5 Aph. 15. 


Take the Waters of Rue, and black Chercies, of each fou 
Ounces ; of Barley-Cinnamon Water three Ounces, 
by: Waters of Piony, and of Briony, 
Ounce and half; of prepared Pearl a Dram and half; 
- fine Sugar a ſufficient Quantity to ſweeten them; 
— T 
ive Spoonfuls after every of the EleQtuary, 
| _ likewiſe at other Times when ſhe has a Mind to it. 


To 


2. 


and 


G 
- 


* 
* * * 
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help the Pains and Stiffneſs of her Joints, I ordere 

that ſame Night bliſtering Plaiſters to be applied to the Inſide 
of her Arms, near the Arm-Pits; and I tried a gentle Evacu- 
ation by Stool, with two Ounces of Tinctura Sacra, which 
ſhe bore well. I ordered the following Paregoric Draught to 
be taken when ſhe was to go to Reſt. 

Take of red Poppy Water three Ounces, Barley-Cinnamon 

u 


Drams, Salt of Wormwood fix Grains, Syrup bf Meco- 
nium fix Drams, mix them; and make a raugnt. 


| Oktober 28, I gave her the following Vomüt. 


Take of the Infuſion of Crocus Metallorum an Ounce, Sy- 
rup of Violets two Drams; mix them, and let them b 
given for a Vomit about five o' Clock in the Afternoon, 
with due Care and Management; and (if it be neceſſary) 
let her take between her Vomiting a Scruple of Salt of 
Vitriol, twice or thrice in a Draught of warm Poſſet Ale. 


1 ordered alſo the following Paregoric Draught to be taken 


Take of Mint-Water half an Ounce, Dr. Stephen's Water 
 . three Drams, Barley-Cinnamon Water, Alexiterial Milk 
Water, of each an Ounce, of Diacodium ſix Drams 


From the Vomit ſhe found an univerſal Relief, and that not 
only from the Symptoms of her Conſumption, but alſo of her 
Rheumatiſm. And therefore, - after three Days, I ordered the 
Repetition of the Vomit ; and then I endeavoured: to extin- 
iſh the hectic Flame, which had been kindled in the Blood 
by the Rheumatiſm, and thereby to take Care of her Lungs, 
which had been injured by it, in the Manner following. 


Take a ſufficient Quantity of the Ingredients of the pecto- 
ral Decoction, of e — an Ounce, Balſam 
of Tolu a Dram; boil them in a ſufficient Quantity of 

ſpring Water, to a Pint and half; to the Liquor, when 
it is ſtrained, add diſtilled Treacle Water, the Balſamic 
Syrup, of each an Ounce and half; mix them, and make 
an Apozem, of which let her take four Ounces three 
Times a Day for ſix Days together, taking always in the 
Night-Draught fifteen Drops of Helmont's liquid Lau- 
danum, if any Gripes, or Looſeneſs, or want of Reſt 
ſhould trouble her. - 


When ſhe had done uſing the Apozem, I ordered the eme- 
tic Potion to be repeated, and afterwards, Novemb. 13. I pre- 
ſcribed the following Pills. | | 


Take of the —_ ian — — . an * — 

M,ucilage of Gum Tragacanth, a ſufficient tity. 
Mix — and make them into Pills of a middle Size, 
do be gilt; of which let her take fix Morning and Even- 
ing, every Day. 


With the Uſe of theſe ſhe grew perfectly well, being 
evidently freed not only from the Pains and Stiffneſs of her 
L Limbs, but likewiſe from her Cough, Difficulty of Breathing, 

Oppreſſion, Fever, and all the other Symptoms of a pulmo- 

nary Conſumption. Her Appetite alſo returned, and at len 
ſhe likewiſe recovered her Strength, and her Fleſh, and ſti 
enjoys very good Health, without any Return of her Rheu- 
- matiſm or Conſumption. Morton. : 

RHEXIS, sst, from f, to break, a Rupture, in 

__—_ the breaking of an Abſceſs ; 
and alſo 6 Eprd. Sect. 6. Aph. 24. In other Places it is ap- 
plied to a Rupture of ſome Blood-Veſlel, whence an Hzmor- 

is occaſioned. 

_ +RHICNOSIS, gizwor;, from gw, rugous or wrinkled, is a 
Corrugation of the Skin, attended with an Extenuation of the 
Body, and oppoſed to Ectaſis, lala, a Diſtention of the Skin 
from f 


08, e Lar. Riger, u Rigor, is defined. by Galen, 
Lib. de Trem. & Paip. &c, a Perfrigeration, with an Uneaſineſos, 
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be incident to Perſons in Health. 1 not a 


2m no external vi Cauſe, but invades and comes upon 
the Body, as it were ſpontaneouſly ; for Riger in a more uni · 
verſal Senſe, or as it ſigniſies any uneaſy Perfrigeration, . 
of Perfrigeration, with a Trerubling, is y proved by C- 
len in the Book above cited, where ' wg diſtinguiſhing 
Characters of a Rigor, and a Tremor, or Trembling ; and at 


laſt concludes, that a Rigor is a _ and. urgent denſe of a 
— — of the natural Heat. Hippocrates, alſo, Lib, 1. 
de Morb: ſays, that a Riger from a Refrigeration of 


y, occaſioned by a Refrigeration of the Blood z 
and Lib. 4. he makes a Rigor to take its Riſe from a violent 
Irruption of acrimonious Humours into ſome Part, and a ve- 
hement Conflict of the jarring Humours, attended with a Con- 
cuſſion of the whole Body; and ſuch a Rigor as this was always 


- accounted by the Ancients an Attendant upon a Fever, as ap- 


* + 


pears. from Hippocrates, Lib. 1. & 4. de Morbis; for a yet 
anxYuailg, or a Rigor not ſucceeded by an intemperate or fe- 
veriſh Heat, was, as Galen ſays, Lib. 5. de Sympt. Cauſ. un- 
known to the ancient Phyſicians, on account-of their extremely 
frugal Way of Living, being no more than a Senſation of a 
kind of Horror, and having very little of the true Rigor in 
it, This owes its Original to a vitreous Phlegm, and cold 
and crude Juices, Intem in Diet, a lazy and idle Life, 
and to the frequent Uſe of . and is very familiar to 
the Female Sex, as Galen in many Places aſſures us. Hippo» 
crates, Lib. 1. de Morb, makes a Horror to be a weak kind 
of Rigor; and Celſus, Lib. 8. _ 2. uſes the Word Horror 
for Rigor, from 4 Aph, 58. where he ſays, ** That a burning 
„ Feve, which the Greeks call KavesIn, Cauſedrs, meets with a 
« Solution from the ſudden Coming of a Horror.“ The 
Latins alſo call thoſe Shiveri Shakings, which affect 
the Patient under the Fits of Fevers, indifferently by the 
Name of Horrores or Rigores. 

Rigor is alſo taken in another and 
an inflexible Hardneſs and Tenſion of 
which ſeems more pro 2 

o, the 


RHINARION, 8 6 
rium, deſcribed by Paulus, Lib. 7. Cap. 
„ih 


_ different Senſe, for 

Nerves and Muſcles, 
by Rigiditas. 

ame of a ſmectic or deter- 

ſive Coll 16, A 

* E. The fame as SQUATINA ſee, 
RHINEMA, RHINISMA, Gimpa, i pinope, Scrapings, Sha- 


vings, Filings, and the like. Hippocrates, Lib, 1. Tough UG. 
and Galen, Lib. 3. ard thr. — 
RHINEN SIS, 4»iyxvos, from , the Noſe, and iy, 


to infuſe ; an Infuſion into the Noſtrils, which is performed by 
an Inſtrument' called 

RHINENCHYTES, greyx#%, a Syringe for the Noftrils, 
mentioned by Cælius Aurelianus, de Morb. Chron, Lib, 2. Cap. 
4. and Lib. 3. Cap. 2. where the vulgar Reading is Rinenchy- 
tos; but Rhodius, ad Scrib. Larg. reads Rhinenchytes, 

'RHINION, - ,, the Name of a Collyrium in Galen de 
C. M. S. L. Lib. 4. Cap. 7. and of another deſcribed by Cai- 
425 1 6. Cap. 6. for a dry Opthalmy, and ſcabrous Eyes. 

us. 

RHINOCEROS, Ofic, Schrod. 
122. Mont. Exot. 5. Aldrov. de iſul. 878. Charlt. 
Exer. 12. Geſn. de Quad. 842. Jonſ. de Quad. 66. Abada 
ue Rhinoceros, Bont. THE HINOCEROS, 

The Part in Uſe is the black, fiffile, pyramidal Horn, a 
Cubit in e of a Buffalo's Horn, and per- 


, of the Figur 
fectly ſolid, or without Cavity. | | 
is Horn is commended againſt contagious Poiſons, and o- 

ther Diſtempers which require Sudorifics, and therefore in ſuch 
Caſes may ſupply the Want of the Unicorn's Horn, Schroder. 
2 writes that — Horn is alexipharmic, cardiac, ſtoma- 

ic, diaphoretic, a Sweetner. 

Though there ate various Kinds of 
Horn, deſcribed by Authors, I take them all, * Dale, to 
be fictitious, except the Rhinoceros, which is the only Unicorn, 
or one-horn'd Quadruped, and perhaps the very ſame with that 
of the Ancients, whoſe Horn Alian affirms to be black. And 
Schrader, as well as others, aſcribe the Virtues ſaid to be in the 
Horn of the Unicorn, to the Horn of the Rhinoceres, 

RHINOPTES, , from %, or gb, the Noſtrils, and 
ade, to ſee, is a Perſon who from a Diſeaſe in the great 
Canthus of the Eye, which has laid open the Paſſages to 


5. 05 Raii Synop. A. 


Quadrupeds with one 


the Noſe, is enabled to ſee through the Noſtrils ; an Inſtance 
of which we have in Rungius de Viſus Sympt. # 
, 222 8, in Erotian, is aus i by Nera, the 


RHIPIDION, 5. . A Fan. . Moſchien, 
443 D381 


Au- 
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« RHIPF ASMOS, fees, from gil, to toſs ot caſt. A in che greates Canthus, or Angle of the Eye... 
and Reſtleſinoſs, a Symptom very frequent in Fever. | 


Tofli 
See ALYSMOS. 
RHIZA, zz. A Root. 


RHIZAGRA, The Name of « Chirurgical Inftrument, 


the Roots or Stumps of Teeth. 


for extracti wo 
from Roots by Inci- 


RHIZIAS, „C. A Liquor collected 
ſions made therein. N is E thus called. 
RHIZOPHORA. e Name of a 
Brerhaave mentions two Species z the fi 
Rhizophera ; Indica ; Bryonie nigra ſimilis; ad foliorum 
tum verrucoſa. Plutn. Phyſ. T. 220. P. 50. 
The fecond is tage . 
Rhizophora; Americana. 
| RHIZOTOMUS, Ghordpur, 
SECA. 12] nt. Hatte 
- RHOA, „. The Pomegranate. / 
RHODAPSINTHATON, 6vwlirfar. 
Roſes, Mtins deſcribes ſeveral of theſe, Tetrabib. 4. 
C3197 | | 0 | 
7 RHODEL/AUM. On A T Tw 25 
RHODIA RADIX, Offic. Ger. 426. Emac. $32- Raii 
Hiſt, 1. 690. Park. Theat. 729, C. B. P. 286. J. B. 3. 683. 
Teliphium luteum minus, rallice Roſam redolente, Hiſt. _— 
468. Anacampſeros radice Reſam ſpirante major, Tourn. Inſt. 
264. Boerh. Ind. A. 269. Raii Synop. 3. 269, ROSE- 
WORT. T9 85 V1 195 Emp 
It grows on hilly Places, and flowers in the Spring. The 
Part in Uſe is the tuberous and brittle Root, which is of a 
dark- brown Colour on the Outſide, and whitiſh within, and of 
2 roſy Smell and Tafte. This Root is heating and 1 
and cephalic; its principal Uſe is in Pains of the . 
Dale. | & etl | | 
RHODIACON, gh ,. The Name of a Plaiſter de- 
ſcribed by Galen from Aſclepiades, L. 2. de Comp. Medic. p. 
G. Cap. 17. | wile? 
| "RHODIDES, £:3%;. Troches of Roſes, deſcribed by 


Dreſcorides, L. 1. C. 131. 1 a 
RHODINON, 3%, Oil of Roſes. Or Vinegar of 
with Roſes ; 


Roſes, | 
RHODITES VINUM. Wine impregnated 
the Manner of preparing it is deſcribed by Dioſcorides, L. 5. 
C. 35. | 
REODIUM LIGNUM. See ASPHALTHUS. -. 
RHODODAPHNE. The ſame as RHODODENDRON. 
RHODODENDRON, The Oleander, or Roſe-Bay. 
See NERIUM. | : | 


RHODOMELI. Honey of Roſes. h | 
' RHODOMELON, ge A Confection of Roſes, 
| Quinces and Honey. | 1 
RHODON, d A Roſe. Sometimes it imports the 
Oll of Roſes. | | EL! 
RHODOSACCHARUM. Sugar of Roſes. ten 
RHODOSTAC TON, era , Honey of Roſes. Pau- 
lus Agineta. L. 7. C. 17. . 
RHODOSTAGMA, coNiraype, from gde, a Roſe, and cage, 
to diſtil. Dr. Freind remarks, that Afuarius is the firſt Greek 


of which is the 
or- 


The ame 4 RADICI- 


A Preparation ion of 
| Serm. 


Author who makes mention of diſtilled Liquors, as the Rho- 


deſtagma, and Intybeſlagma, which the Tranſlator calls Stilla- 
titius Liquor Roſarum, & Aqua quam Intybus rand. and 
which are by the Author uſed as Ingredients in a Julap. Gefner 
indeed contends, that theſe Liquors here ſpecified, are not pre- 


pared by any chymical Proceſs, and are nothing more than 8y- 


rups of thoſe Plants, juft like the Rhodeta#on deſcribed in 
Paulus. M. t Clerc, following the Opinion of Langius, 
thinks otherwiſe ; and has ſhewn very plainly, that the ftilla- 
titious Liquor of Roſes mentioned by Anarins, is very diffe- 
rent from the Rhode/tatton of Paulus, which is only made with 
the Juice of Roſes and Honey boiled up together. His Judg- 
ment ſeems to be very right in this Matterz and as a further 
Proof of it, give me leave to obſerve a P or two in Ni- 
colaus Myrepſus, one of the laſt of the Greets, and who often 
copies from our Author. He deſcribes the Rhodeftatfon” of 
Paulus, only with this Difference, that he ſays it may be made 
with Sugar, as well as with Honey: Then he deſcribes the 
Hydrorofatum, as it is delivered down to us by Atius and Pau- 


lis, a Medicine much like the former, with this Variation a- ſp 


lone, that Water is added to the Roſes: - And after that, he 
1 to give this very Julap in Afrarius, which proves, at 
leaſt, that he thought it a Preparation very diſtin from the 
other two. And it muſt a very evident to any one who 
"conſiders the Compoſition itſelf, that it is a very abſurd one, 
unleſs the diſtilled Roſe-Water be meant; for otherwiſe it is 
juſt a double Trouble, and making the Medicine twice over, 
with the very ſame Ingredients, to little purpoſe, 
RHOE. The fame as RHUS, © - 
F RHOEAS, guat, or gva;, from gie, to flow, or gde, to draw, 
is 2 Flux of the Eyes, occaſioned by a Diminution of the Fleſh 


and therefore diſc 
the Stopping of the Paſſage 
le, of which 


R H O 


in 6 pid makes four Kinds of it, 


Cauſes g far, either it in Occaſioned, be ſays, or 


| y the Cloſure 
Obſtruction of the Paſſage at the great Canthus, or by a Col- 
leftion: of ſo much Excrement. in the Eye, that this Paſſage, 
' by reaſon of its natural Straitneſs, is incapable. of receiving it, 


es it. Or thirdly, it may proceed 
** Cicatrix growing therein, as 
it after a Section of the Encanthides, [See ENCAN- 
} Or laſtly, from. any other Ulceration, of the Part. 
The Author of the Definitions Medice, defines a Rhaas to be. 


a Conſumption of the Fleſh in the Angles of the Eye, occa- 


ſioning a Flux of the Tears. And in the Iſagege aſcribed to 
Golm, we read that the Eye is affected with a Rhæas, when 
either the Canthus, by ſome unknown Cauſe, is perverted, . or 
by a chirurgical Operation ſo raiſed, as to be incapable of con- 
taining the Tears, or preventing their Efflux. | 

According to Atius, in Ter. 2. Serm. 3. Cap, 88. the 
Diſorder « 990 Greeks called Rhæas, which is a Diminution 
or aſe of the Fleſh in the large Angle of the Eye, hap- 
pens when by an Exulceration, or the Removal of a Pt 
gium, or the natural Fleſn, the Angle of the Eye is removed, 
falls down on the Cheek, and becomes uncapable of retaining 
the Tears. This Diſorder alſo ſometimes happens from an 
ill cured #gilops. Thoſe Perſons are, alſo, called Rhaadcs, 
who in Conſequence of continual Defluxions of the Eyes, per- 
petually diſcharge Tears. Thoſe, the Angle of whoſe Eye is 
totally removed, are to be cured 8 of a corrobo- 
rating and conſolidating Quality. t if a Callus is induced, 
the Parts muſt be ſtimulated by ſome more acrid Medicines. 
But manual Operation is alſo neceſſary for the Cure of this 
Diſorder ; for a Ligature is to be applied about the Neck, and 
ſome Blood-Veſſel about the Noſe, are to be marked out and 
afterwards opened with a two-edged Enife.” Then a Sponge 
being applied to the Eye, a triangular Cautery is to be applied 
to the Part, tho' not ſo deep as the Bone, but only ſo as to affet 
the Skin and Wound. Afterwards a Lentil with Honey is to 
be applied. When the Ulcers are ſufficiently clean, the Eye is 
to be kept open till the Angle is filled with laudable Fleſh, for 
fear of a Concretion. In the Cure of this Diſorder, Allum 
and Turpentine are of ſingular Service. oe” | 

RHOGME, g. A Rupture, Fracture, or Fiſſure. 

RHOGMOS, goyws. A Snoring. | 

RHOICOS, goizzz. Fluid. An Epithet for Bodies abound - 
ing wi Humidity. © \ ds 

HOIDARIUM, she, The Name of a Medicine de- 
ſcribed by Ztrus, Tetrabib. x. Serm. 2. C. 68. 5 

RHOITES, {oirz;. A Sort of Reb of the Juice of Pome- 
granates, deſcribed by Disſcerides, L. 5. C. 34. But a Con- 
fection made of three Sextaries of the Jul of Pomegranates, 
and one of Honey, boiled to the Conſumption of one Third, 
is thus called by Paulus Egineta. L. 7. C. 15, © | 

RHOMBOIDES MUSCULUS. 

This Muſcle is a thin, broad and obliquely ſquare fleſhy 
Plan, ſituated between the Baſis of the Scapula and the Spina 
_— and it is from its Figure that it bas been termed Rhom- 

ides. | 

It may be divided into two Portions, one ſuperior, the 0- 
ther inferior, which ſometimes appear ſeparate. The ſuperior 
Portion, which ſeems in ſome Subjects to be made up of two, 
is fixed by an Inſertion wholly fleſhy in the two or three low- 
eſt ſpinal Apophyſes of the Neck, and partly in the poſterior 
cervical Ligament. The inferior Portion is fixed by a tendi- 
— in the three or four uppermoſt ſpinal Apophyſes of 

Theſe two Portions, of which the inferior is by much the 
broadeſt, being united, are inſerted in the Edge of the Baſis 


F * 


Scapulæ from the ſmall triangular Space to the inferior Angle, 
the ſuperior Portion covering a ſmall Part of the Inſertion of 


the Angularis. I 
This whole Muſcle is covered by the Trapezius, and covers 
immediately the Serratus Poſticus Superior, being joined to 
each of theſe Muſcles by a filamentary or cellulous Sub- 
According to the Inſertions and Direction of the Rhomboider, 
its general Uſe muſt be to draw backward and upward the ſub- 
inal Portion of the Baſis Scapulz. ; . 
It is alſo a Moderator to the Trapezius and Serratus Major, 
when they raiſe the Shoulder or carry the Acromium upward ; 
and it brings the back to its natural Situation, when 
the Action of theſe Muſcles ceaſes. | 
It may draw the direatly backward, if the inferior 
Portion of the Trapezius acts at the fame time. For as this 
Portion draws obliquely downward and toward the Spina Dorp, 
and the Rhomboides obliquely upward and toward the fame 
Spine ; the joint Action of both muſt produce a Motion di- 
realy backward, as it happens when we pull back both 
Shoulders equally, in order to diſengage them. k 


R H U 


ratus Major, draw the Baſis" of the 
wards. This, however, is but an i 
not ſo eaſy a8 the reſt; for the Serratus 
it only in proportion to the Action of the 4 des, which 
is but very (mall; and in thisCaſe the Acroxizm can riſe but 
very little Way. Nine Anatomy. 7 TI B34 % 
— RHOMBOS, #6 A Species of Bandage mentioned by 
Galen, thus called from its Figure, „ 
- RHOMBUS. A Fiſh called a Turbot. | 
There are ſeveral Sorts of Turbot, of different Sizes ; ſome 
have Prickles on their Head, and towards the Tail, and 
others none. They have a delicious Tafte, and are beſt while 
they are freſh, firm, white, tender and juicy. Some call it 
us Aquatiens, the Water-Pheaſant, becauſe its Taſte 
reſembles that of a Pheaſant, It contains a juſt P 


and Conſtitution. . 

There are very large Turbots in the Ocean and Mediter- 
ranean. Rondeletius ſays, he had ſeen ſome which were five 
Foot long, four in Breadth, and a Foot thick; This Fiſh 
fometimes lives about the fat Soils, and near the Shores, but 
generally at the Mouths of Rivers, where it watches the fmall 
Fiſhes, on which it feeds, eſpecially the Cray-Fiſh. Lemery 
on Foods. 8 h 4 & + 
RHOMMA, %. The fame as ROPHEMA. | 
" RHONCHOS, 4x. Snoring or Snortigg ; from g&yx, 


to ſnore. | 
* RHOPALOSIS, gerazums. A Diſorder of the Hair, which 
ſhould ſeem to reſemble the Plira Poloreica, as it conſiſts in a 
Matting or Concretion of the Hairs together. Galen Defin. 
" "RHOPE, 71, from gin, to verge, or incline. A vi 
Tendency of the Humours to any particular Part. 
* RHOPHEMA, dp, from gebt, to fup. This Word is 
frequently uſed * Hippocrates, Cælius Aurelianus tranſlates it, 
Forbilis Ghz, It is the Cremor of Ptiſan, that is the Pulp of 
Barley decorticated and boiled. SERPs | 
"RHOX, sog. The Timica Uvea of the Eye. Or the Pu- 
pil of the Eye, in 1Moſchion de Morbis Mulierm. 
_ RHUS. | | 
The Characters are; 5 8 
The Leaves are pinnated, or triphyllous; the Calyx is quin 
quefid, ſmall and dentated. The Flowers are roſaceous, — 
tapetalous, and diſpoſed in Bunches. The Ovary in the 
tom of the Calyx becomes a roundiſh Capſule, pregnant with 
a ſingle and almoſt globular Seed. 
Boer haaue mentions twelve Sorts of Rhur, which are; 
1. Rhus ; folio Ulmi. C. B. P. 414. Tourn., int, 611. Beer. 
Ind. A. 2. 220. Rhus Obſonicram, Sumach, Offer. Rhus 
Coriaria, Ger. 1291. Emac. 1473. Rhus, five Sumach, 
a * © $55: Raii Hift. 2. 1590. Sumach, frve Rhus Ob- 
ſeniorum & Coriarium, Park. eat. 1450, COMMON 
SUMACH. - | LEY | 


This Rhus grows not to be a Tree of any great Magni- 


tude, having its Branches cloathed with long pinnated Leaves, 
whoſe ſingle Pinnæ reſemble the Leaves of the Elm-Tree, 
but are ſomewhat longer ; the Flowers grow in large white 
Cluſters, which are * b uy flat, 8 
Seed, of a reſtringent earthy Taſte. It in Hay, Spain 
and Turkey. The Leaves and Seed are uſed. * 
They are both very reſtringent and ſtiptic, good for all 
Kinds of Fluxes and Hzmorrhages, both uſed inwardly and 
outwardly. They reſiſt PutrefaCtions and Gangrenes, and 
Mortifications.. L: i an Ingredient in the Syrups tins. 
The Unguentum Sumach takes its Name from the Seed. 
N Bot. OF. Fes 578 craft 
t is refrigerating, dryi aſtringent, is princi 
uſed in Fluxes of Sens Uterus and Menſes. 1 —.— 
the Hæmorrhoids, and corrects Bile. We think fit to ob- 
ſerve, that the Rhus Obſoniorum, Coriarioram, and Rubeum 
(the Rhus of the Cooks, of the Tannem, and the red Rut 
of Galen, are not different Species of Trees; but the Rhus 
Obſaniorum is no other than the Fruit; the Rhus Coriario- 


rum, the Leaves and ſmall Branches; and the Ruben the every 


0 


Seed of the Tame Tree, This is the Opinion of that very 
learned Botaniſt, gi of Ray, with whom we agree in our 
Sentiments on this Head. Dali. | 
2. Rhus Virginianum. C. B. P. App. 47 Raii Hift. 
2. 1591. Tourn. Inft. 611. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 229. Park. 
Deal. 13 o. Sumach five Rhus, Ind. Med. 114. VIRGI- 
NIXN .SUMACH. ii f 

It is a Native of Virginia, but cultivated with us in the 
Gardens of the Curious, and is eſteemed to have the fame 
Virtues as the common Sumach, ade 


j 


„l nay de, together with oe cue Portion. of the ar- 8 


um 3 Rachi, cui folia adnaſcuntur, ru- 


4; Solis malle Clafi breviouibus, 


& Mela, hirſutis pubeſcentibus. Plate. Pv. 210. 9. 
Rhus ; Africanum ; trifoliatum 3 . 


3 triſoliatum; 

inciſis. h 9. 6. 
. Rhus ; Africanumz trifoliatum 3 minus; glabrum ; 
pl | i Plukn, Phyt. ang. 9. 
132. Rhus; — ne triſoliatum majus z glabrum, 
nato. H. R. D. Harri. Ad. Alt, Plant. Vol. 2 258 


The F „Which is diſpoſed as it were in 
a 


bot. 

ruit 

an red Colour, and an acid and ful 

Taſte, is of excellent Service in a Diarrhaa and ny 
&s 


ne jeſs uſeful in an immoderate of the 
Diabetes, Hzmorrhoids, and Gonorrhaa, 
The Seeds of the Sumach are only the dry'd Grains, taken 
out of the Cluſters, and are not of ſo much Virtue, on ac- 
of Dryneſs ; and therefore the recent Berry is to 
choſen, being excellent, particularly in reſiſting Putrefac- 
and n Grngrene ina Faron :hia, The Gum put in a 
doch eaſes the Tooth-ach. - The tender Buds, and green 
Fruits before they are rendered ſucculent by Maturity, are of 
in a kind of hectic Fever, attended with 

cats, on account of the too great Tenderneſs, Flaccidity 
Humidity of the Fibres. Hit, Plant. aſeript. Boers 


Dieſcoridis tells us, that the Herb Phenix, p44 (which is 
a my Wo Lv oo 
thet Murimm) is by ſome gde, and by others Anchinops, 
bus, of the Greeks, is the 
A ſimall — 1 
re is no 22 whether 
there be ſeveral ö thereof, Or | 
_ menti 1 
tings of the antient Phyſicians, One call gd; waryu- 
W iieg Obfenioram), — bye roar 
— a third (5; Tua (Syrian Rhus), Some 
will fay that theſe are but different Names for the ſame 


7 


hing; 


but when all theſe three are mentioned in order one after an- 


other, it can ſcarce be that they are meant of the 
fame Thing. Now theſe three before named are mentioned 
one after another, as ſo many ſeveral Ingredients, in Hun- 
dreds of Compoſitions of Acyrqpar, for in his third 
Plaijter, where we read, «uappws, on,  wiyugns, 8 Eh, 


— „ Cinamon, Malicorium, Rhus Gbſoniorum, - 


s Syrigcum, and Rhus Coriariorum.” Upon this Conſi- 


deration Fach/ius concluded, and not without Reaſon, that 


there were as many Species as diſtin Names of Rh. But 
againſt his Opinion we have a ſtrong Argument from Dioſco- 
rides, who aſſirms that the has Obſoniorum, which ſore call 
Erythrus (red) is the Seed of the Rhus Coriariorum, where 
you may alſo obſerve a Difference in the Gender, for the 
Shrub is called « $5; (bac Rhus), but the Seed b fog (hic Rhus). 
When thetefore we read gde payuge; in Authors, we mult 
underſtand it of the Seed, which was applied to culinary Uſes, 
but when we meet with zt Brians, or Bogoodel ads, it is meant 


of the Shrub, whoſe Leaves were uſed in dreſſing of Leather 


The Rhus Obfani or Seed, was alſo called abſolutely get, 
Rhus, as we find in Galen's Evegeſis, and had alſo the Addi- 
tion of ig/lyi;, Red, becauſe when mature it turn'd red. 
But the chief Difficulty lies in determining the Rhys Syriacum, 
which AAyref ſus ſeparates both from the Rhus Cn. and 
Coriariorum, Theophrafſus ſays, that the Shrub Rhus grows 
where; he therefore deſcribed the R which grew in 
Greete, But Pliny accommodates the Deſcription of Theo- 
ei ried nh Rhus, and reckons the Rhus among the 
umber of exotic Plants which were peculiar to Syria, tho“ 
Theopbra/tus makes it to grow every where. Where we read 
in Pliny, guad vocatur Rhus, in a certain Manuſcript is expreſ- 
ſed guad uocatnr Ros 5 and agreeably to this we find in 
Ros Syriacus, which Brodæus and Grinitus interpret of Manna, 
as if he had ſpoken of the Syrian Ros, or Dew, and not of 
the Syrian Rhys, or Rhus. 25 Lis, 24. Cop. 11, rec- 
kons two Kinds of Rhus, as diſtin from the Rius gyri 
: 1 
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profuſe 


Where 
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u here he ſays, Nec Rhus Latinum hahet, . Not have 
% we a Name in Latin for Rhus, tho it be uſeful en many 
% Accounts. He goes on to deſcribe three Kinds of Rhys, 
or Rhus; one an Herb with Leaves like the 1 another 
which is the Frutes coriarius, and the third: the Name 
of Rhus erythros, which is the Seed of the ſecond. - As to the 
Herb Rhus, ſome take it for what ſome call Rhus Maontifpe/- 
ſulanorum, which is a Shrub with the Leaves of the Oxmyr/ine ; 
but the Frutex coriarius there mentioned, is the very fame with 
that, Lib. 13, under the Name of the Rhos Syriacum, Ma- 
ny called the Seed js ige, to diſtinguiſh it from the Shrub. 
Medicinal Lexicons of, the modern Greeks take the gus u- 
eyugixts, igubed; and Evgiancs for the ſame Thing, and. expaund 
them all three by oupax», Sumacin, or ovpadxicr, Sumacion, and 
and it is certain that the Shrub which the Greeks called 85, 
Rhus, is the ſame with what the Arabians now call Sumac, 
but as for the gs Eupanic, Rhus Syriacum, I imagine there is 
no Difference between it and the common Rhus, in Genus or 
Species, but only in Goodneſs, and perhaps the Seed was 
brought out of Syria, as being the beſt and moſt 2 :for 
ſeaſoning of Meat, in which it was employed, as Pliny ſays, 
inſtead of Salt, and with an Addition of Si/phium, was thought 
to render all Fleſh-meat more ſavoury and grateful to the Pa- 
late, Salmaſins de Homonym Hyl. Jair. Cap, 58. 1 
RHYAS. vas. The ſame as RHOE As. e 
RHVYEMA. guns. A Sort of Cake made of Honey and 
fine Flower, | „ ao 5 ad leis 
| RHYMA. H. A Remedy. Caſtellus, Gorræus. 
RHYME. gvpn. The ſame as Ros. 
 RHYMMA. s. From g, to abſterge. An Abſter- 
gent Medicine. y 38:4: bon © | 16: 44) 
- RHYNDACE, dvbt. A Sort of Bird abovt the Size of 
a Dove. Heſychins. | | IT, 2 
RHYPODES, gr. An Epithet for Medicines of a ftrig- 
mentitious Conſiſtence ; from gre, Sordes, Galen, de Comp. 
ME. Ordo Mee 3515); 4 
RHYPOS, g,, Sordes, Filth, in the Galenical Stile, is 
an Excrement of the third ConcoRion, and collected on the 
Superficies of our Bodies. For as each of the two Concoctions, 
both that which is performed in the Stomach, and that which 
is afterwards made in the Liver, leaves two Kinds of Excre- 
ment, one moiſt, and the other dry; ſo from the third Con- 
coction ariſe, alſo, two Kinds of Excrement in every Particle of 
an Animal, being produced from the very Juices with which 
they are — 3. One of theſe Excrements is Sweat, 
which was before a Vehicle for tranſmitting Aliment, and is a 


thin ſerous Humour, like Urine ; the other conſiſts of half- _ 


concocted Reliques, which could not be aſſimilated to the Part 
in order to its Nouriſhment. - This alſo is of a thin Subſtance, 
as being the ſame which is evacuated through the Pores of 
the Skin by inſenſible Tranſpiration; but it is mixed alſo with 
ſome groſſer excrementitious Parts, whence it very, frequently 
ſtops and ſtays at the Skin ; and hence have the Hairs their Ori- 
ginal, and, alſo, thoſe Sordes which are ſtill accumulated and dif- 
tuſed over the Skin. Theſe Sordes were not unknown to the 
Ancients, who very carefully abſterged them- from human Bo- 
dies, for various Uſes, giving them the Name of Strigmenta, 
Strigments, as well as Sordes; the Greeks called them not only 


Gums, Rhypus, but Y,, Gloias, They have the Virtue of 


moderately heating and diſcuſſing, which they acquire not ſo 


much from the Nature of our Bodies, as from the Mixture of 


Oil and Duſt. For thoſe Sordes which were abſterged with 
the Strigil in Baths, were a Mixture of Oil and Sweat; but 
thoſe which were procured from the Palæſtra, or Common- 
Place of Exerciſes, had, befides, an Addition of Duſt, both that 
which was ſprinkled on the Combatants after they were anoint- 
ed with Oil, and alſo what was raiſed by ſtirring in the Heat 
of the Conflict: That kind of Sweat which was thus excited, 
was called by a peculiar. Name =, Patus, Thoſe Sordes 
then which had a greater Mixture of Oil, muſt be acknow- 
ledged to have more of an emollient Virtue z but thoſe which 
had more of Duſt in them, were more drying, diſcutient and 


digeſtive, eſpecially if the Duſt had more of Aſperity and A- 


crimony than ordinary. For that Duſt which is of a finer 
and more pinguious Subſtance than uſual, and is what Galen, 
Lib. 5. de Sanit. Tuend, calls x6; arage, © fat or greaſy Duſt,” 
is of a more emplaſtic Nature, and prevents a Difluence and 
Reſolution of the Particles of the Body on which it is ſprinkled. 
But of all Serdes, or Strigments, thoſe are moſt diſcutient, as 
well as moderately drying and emollient, which were ſcraped 
off, by the Ancients, from Statues and Veſlels of Braſs or Cop 
per, in which Oil was reſerved for the Uſes of the Lage, 
as having contracted ſomewhat of an /ZEruge from the 0 
a8 Paulus, Lib. 7. obſerves. Gorreus,  , 
RHYPTICOS, s, from gn, to abſterge. Abſter- 


gent. 2 8 2) | BF | 

A RHYSIS. eng. A Flux, a Term much uſed by the Phy- 

ſicians of che Methodie Se&. See the PREFACE. In o- 
| I 
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RIC. 


ther Medicinal W riters, it imports a Hæmorrhage; a 
rana, a Gonorrhæa, or a Falling of the Hair. 
RHVSSEM ATA. dees, The Wrinkles: and Sordes 
which appear upon the Skins of old People. Caftellus. Gerræus. 

RHY, HMOS. 64. The Cadence. or of the 
Pulſe 3 or the due Proportion betwixt one. Pulfation, and thoſe 


Diar- 


which are 8 See ARYTHMOs... n 
_ RHYTIDO kilius. A Waſting,” and Corrugation-of 
the Eye. Galen. | | | 


RIAL ARMENIGOS. g «guys. A barbarous Name 
for an Antidote in Nicolaus Myrepſus, Set. 1. C. 510. 
| RIBES, ey , 53 | 

The Characters are; | . . yy 
- It is a Shrub without Prickles, with large Leaves ; the Pe- 
dicle ends in an Ovary, | crowned with a large Calyx, divided 
into five- great Segments ; the Flower is pentapetalous, five 
ſmall Petals ariſing from the Interſtices of the Segments, and 
is furniſhed with five Stamina; the Ovary emitting a long 
Tube from the Centre of the Apex, becomes a —_ Frui 
— is umbilicated, produc'd in Cluſters, and full of Gnal 
tones. 4 Fi | 
Beerhaave mentions ſix Species of Ribes, which are; 1. 
Ribes; vulgaris, acidus; ruber. J. B. 2. 97. Boerh. Ind. A. 
2. 54. Ribes, Ribeſia, Offic. Ribes, Graſſularia, Ind. Med. 
56. Ribes vulgaris fructu rubro, Ger. Emac. 1593. Ind. Raii 
Hiſt. 2. 1485. Synop. 3. 456. Ribes 22 rubro, Park. 

r 


Theat. 1561. Ribes rubra, Parad. 558. 23 multiplici 
acina, rue non ſpinoſa ho „ rubra ſue Ribes Officinarum, 
C. B. P. 455. Tourn. Inſt. 639. RED CUR TS. 


The Currant-tree is well known to be a ſomewhat taller 
Tree than the Gooſe-berry, with larger Leaves and Thorns 
without. The Fruit grows in ſmall Bunches of a red Colour, 
and of a ſharp ſweetiſh Taſte ; it is uſually planted in Gar- 
dens, but js ſaid to grow wild in the North of It 
flowers in April, and the Fruit is ripe in June. They are 
cooling and grateful to the Stomach, quench Thirſt, and are 
ſomewhat reſtringent; a Jelly made with the Juice and Sugar, 
is cooling and grateful in Fevers. Currants are very rarely 
uſed in the Shops. Miller's Bot. Off. | | | 
The Jelly of Currants is ſaponaceous and reſolvent, and an 
excellent Medicine, as well in Fevers, as chronical Obſtructi- 
ons, if taken for a long Time together, diluted with Water. 

Currants are of two Sorts, red and white, which have 
nearly the ſame ſharpiſh Taſte, which proceeds from the acid 
Salts plentifully contained in them, which are diſſolved in a 
ſufficient Quantity of Phlegm. Theſe acid Salts render them 
cooling, and proper for allaying the Heat of the Bile, and other 
Humours. They contract the Stomach a little, and reſiſt Poiſon. 
The frequent eating of Currants ſometimes occaſion little 
Prickings in the Stomach ; but the over- els may be qua- 
lifed by mixing a little Sugar with them. Sweet-meats 
are made of Currants, and alſo a Liquor, with Water and 
Sugar called Currant-wine, uſed in the Heat of Summer to 
cool and moiſten the Body. A cooling moiſtening Jelly is, 
alſo, made of them, which is uſed in Phyſic, and in Food, 
being very agreeable to the Taſte ; this mixed with Water 
is given feveriſh Patients to drink. Currant Leaves are aſtrin 


gent. Lemery on Foods, 7 
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ts, majore u rubro, C. 

3. Ribes z: quz Groſlulariz ; hortenſis; majore fructu al- 
bo. H. R. Par. p 
4. Ribes; vulgaris; acidus; albas baccas ferens. J. B. 2. 
2 Greſſularia, Hortenſis, fructu Margaritis fimili, C. B. 


5 | 3 
22 Ribes z alpinus ; dulcis, J. B. 2. 98. Grofſularia, vul- 
garis, fruftu dulci. C. B. P. 455. | 
6. Ribes; nigrum vulgo dictum ; folio olente. J. B. 2. 98. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1486. Synop. 3. 456. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 254. 
Ribes nigra, Offic. Park. Brad 558. Ribes fructu nigro, 
Theat. 1562. Ger. Emac. 1593. Grofſularia non K 
Fructu nigro, C. B. P. 455. THE BLACE CURRANT. 
It flowers in June. pe Fruit is recommended in a Quin- 
i), whence they are called Squinancy Berries. Raii Hift. 
nt. 
RIBESIA, a Name for the RIBES. 
RICINOIDES. 
The Characters are; | | 
The Male Flowers conſiſt of. ſeveral Leaves, which are 
placed in a circular Order, and expand in Form of a Roſe ; 
theſe are barren. At remote Diſtances from theſe Flowers, 
upon the ſame Plant, 'are produced the Embryo's, which are 
t up in the Flower-Cup, and afterwards. become tri- 
ular Fruit, containing one oblong Seed in each Cell. 
Boerbaave mentions two Species of Ricinoides, which are; 
1. Ricinoides; Americana; folio Goſſypii. Tourn. I/f. 
656. Boerb. Ind. A. 253. Nuces 2 Barbadees, Offic. © Ricinus 
canus, Ger, 339. Emac. 496. Park. 183. Raii =. 
: : ; ; * : 10 ki 


B. 3. 98. Greſſularia, horten- 
P. 455. 


bus Pinhones Luſftanis, mibi 
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166. Ricinus Americanus major ſemine nigre, C. B. P. 432. 


| Ricinus major Americanus Curcas diftus, & Faba Purgatrix 


India Ocadue, J. B. 3 525 Ricinoides, feu Pincus purgans, 

vel Pinhones Indici, Cod. Med. 97. Mi 

Cathartica Americana, Piſ. — 
ux Cathartica, Marcg. 96. 


Quan 
BADOES NUTS. | 7: 

This grows in Barbadves, and other Parts of the * 
dies. The Fruit is oblong, oval, of the Size of a {mall , 
having one Side convex, the other depreſſed, including under 
ow Pellicle a white Hemel. It agrees with the Ricinus 
in Virtues. | 

2. Ricinoides ; Arbor; Americana; folio multifido. Towrn, 

172 566. Boerh. Ind. A. 253. Palma wile fe Tourn, Mat. 

ed. 75. Ricinus Americanus tenuiter diviſe fon, Raii Hiſt. 
1. 167. Avellana purgatrix, C. B. P. 418. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1386. Avellana purgatrix Novi Orbis, J. B. 1. 322. Avel- 
lane purgatrices, Park: Theat. 1621. Nuces purgantes, Ger. 
1362, Emac. 1546. PURGING NUTS. - 408 

This is an American Plant. The Nuts are of a whitiſh 
Colour, and are exceſſively eathartic. It is ſaid, that a ſingle 
Nut both vomits and purges for ſeveral Days, but that if the 
Pellicle is taken off, and it is 28. 7 into ſmaller Doſes, it 

ntly. Hit. Plant. Boerh. aſcript. 
P"RICIN OKARPOS. 

The Characters are; > : 

The Male Flowers, which are diſpos'd in a Spike, are 
duced in the following. Manner : At the End of a little Ten- 
der, hairy Pedicle, grows a naked, tripetalous, herbaceous, 
Floſcule, the Petali, which are acute, being expanded in the 
Form of a Star. From the Center of this Floſcule, which is 
raiſed in the Form of a Cone, are produced nine Stamina, 
each furniſhed with one Feſticulus. 

Almoſt in the ſame Place of the Plant ariſe the Ovaries, 
furniſhed with ſhorter Pedicles, round, — triangular, tri- 
capſular, and tricircous, like the Ricinus. The Place whence 
the Flower and Ovary have their common Origin, is ſurround- 
ed with a Sort of common Calyx, from which the Ecdicles of 
the Flowers are produced. . wy 

Boerbaaue mentions two Sorts of Ricinokarpos, which are; 

1. Ricinokarpos; Afra. Mercurialis procumbens, dicoccos, 
Africana, folio viole tricoloris. Par. Bat. App. P. 10. 

2. Ricinok ; Americana; flore albo ſpicato, foliis 
Circææ acutiori. Boerb. Ind, Alt. Plant. Vol. I. 

RICIN US. 5 

The Characters are; | 9 5 

The Root is fibrous; the Leaves are alternate, large, and 
ragged; the Flowers are ſome Male, ſome Female, on the 
ſame Spike of the ſame Plant. The Male Flower conſiſts of 
a monophyllous quinquefid Calyx, expanded like a Star, from 
whoſe Center ariſe Multitudes of fertile, Male Stamina, which 
appear, while they are beheld united, like a brachiated Thyr- 
ſus. 


us 
The Female Flower, or Ovary, conſiſts of three Cells 


growing to one Avis, and fo reſembling a triangular Fruit, 


whoſe Apex is adorned with many Pinnulæ, from the Middle 


of which ariſe three Tubes, each of which has a rough, bifid 
Apex. Each Cell contains a ſingle Seed, in Shape and Bigneſs 
reſembling a Pine Kernel. 

Boerbaave mentions five Sorts of Ricinus, which are; 

1. Ricinus; vulgaris. C. B. P. 432. J. B. 3. 642. Raii 
Hift. 1. 166. Than: Inft. 532. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 253. 
Cataputia major, Ricinus, Offic. Granadilla Peruviana Phar- 
macop. Ricinus, Ger. 399. Emac. 496. Palma Chriſti, Cod. 
Med. 88. Ricinus ffoe Cataputia major vulgatior, Park. Theat. 
182. Nhambu-Guacu five Ricinus Americanus, Piſ. 180, 
MEXICO SEEDS. ; 

This Plant grows to be as tall as a little Tree, with a ſmooth 
jointed hollow Stalk, a Finger thick or more, covered with a 
glaucous Mealineſs. The Leaves are large, roundiſh in Cir- 
cumſcription, but cut into five, ſeven, or ſometimes nine 
ſharp pointed, and ſerrated Diviſions ; the Foot Stalks are 


long, centring in the Middle of the back Part of the Leaves. 


The Flowers are fmall and ſtaminous, growing on the Top of 
the Stalks, but lower down, and upon the Body of the Plant 
grow Bunches of rough triangular Huſks, each including 
three white Seeds leſs than Horſe Beans, which, in their brittle 
Shells, contain ſpotted Kernels, of a ſweetiſh oily Taſte. 
Theſe Kernels, which are the only Part uſed, are given by 
ſome Perſons to purge watery Humours, which they do bo 
upwards and downwards with great Violence; but conſidering 
we have much better and dae Pur to anſwer all Intentions, 
they are but ſeldom uſed. The Ole d from the Seeds, 
is good to kill Lice in Children's Heads. Millers Bot. of 
Fa... wes Americanus ; major; caule vireſcente, H. R. 
1% ( 


* X. 
4. Ricinus 3 Americanus ; perennis. 3 

$5. Ricinus; vulgaris; minor. C. B. P. 432. Erawai 
Riche A Or . 
E . 8. F. 1. F. 1. Boerhagve Ind. Alt. Plant. 


It is called Ricinus, becauſe the Seed reſembles the Animal 
of that Name, which fo y infeſts Dogs and Black-Cattle ; 
it is alſo called Palma Chri/ti, becauſe the Leaves are ſaid to 
reſemble the Palm of a Hand ; and ſome believe it is the Tree 
which ſhaded Jonas after he was diſcharged from the Whale. 

The fifth is called the Purging-Bean ; of this is p 


the Oil of Erw, the Glu Cicinum, called the Oln er 


Infernalis ; ſo much celebrated in the Indies as a Lenitive, 
tho" this be the moſt acrimonious of all the Species. If it 
be ſtripped of its Pellicle, it purges upwards and downwards to 
ſuch a degree, as to be preſcribed by Hippocrates in the room 
of the Grana Cnidia, or Cerous Cnidius, But being taken 
with this Pellicle, it purges ſo violently as to cauſe 2 


mation of the Stomach and Inteſtines, whence it may paſs ſor 


Poiſon, But tho' the Seeds are highly acrimonious, the Oil is 
very lenient, 'and excellent for a Rigor or Stiffneſs of the 
Limbs, and alſo for the Itch, Ulcers, and to deſtroy Worms. 
The fourth and fifth Species taken inwardly, work violently 
both by Stool and Vomit, whence they are preſcribed in A 
plexies, 2 and as Hydragogues in Dropſies. Hit 
Plant. aſcript. Boerhaave. 

'RICINUS is alſo a Name for an Inſect, which is thus di- 

ſtinguiſhed. 
cinus, Offic. Schrod. 5. 345. Aldrov. de Inſect. 559. 
— de Inſect. 91. Charlt. Exer. 52. Ricinus OBapes, Raii 
iſt, Inſet. 10. THE TICK. ; 

It is a naſty little Animal, of a livid Colour, with a blunt 
and roundiſh Tail, and full of Blood, and very much inſects 
Cows, Swine, Goats, Sheep and 1 g 

The Blood of thoſe Ticks which live about Dogs, as Pliny 
ſays, is a Fſilothrum, or Medicine ta take off Hair, and miti- 
gate an Eryſipelas ; and we are told by Amatus, that it is an ad- 
— Remedy for an obſtinate and malignant Impetigo. 

ale, © | 

1 | 

Before we treat of the Prognoſtics which may be drawn 
from Rigors, with reſpe& to the Death or Recovery of 
the Patient, it will be neceſſary, firſt to ſettle the Notion 
of a Rigor; for if this be omitted, no certain Jud t 
in Diſeaſes can be formed from ſuch a Symptom, Ri- 


ger then is a ſudden and violent, or as Galen, Lib. de 


Trem. Palp. Convulſ. & Rigore, ſays, A dolorific Per- 
friction or Refrigeration of the natural Heat, with an un- 
equal Concuſſion and Agitation of the whole Body, pro- 
*« ceeding from the expulſive Faculty of the ſenſible Part, en- 
% deavouring to expel the noxious Humours,” It is diſtin- 


guiſhed from a Tremor, in that a Tremor is only a Vibration 


of one Member, but a Rigor of the whole Body. But of 
this we ſhall ſpeak more accurately a little below. A Rigor 
ſometimes happens without a Fever, but generally attends it. 
That a Rigor may be excited without a Fever, we are taught 
by Galen in the Book abovementioned, Cap. 7. and de Cauſ. 
Symptom. Sect. 2; Cap. 5. and in his Book de Fr, Temper. 


Cap. 8. where he has demonſtrated, againſt the Ancients, that 


Rigors may happen without a Fever. And he himſelf obſerved 
at Alexandria, a young Man who was ſeized with a Rigor, 
after eating unripe Dates, from the groſs Humour obſtructing 
the Veins. That a Rigor could be without a Fever was un- 
known to the Ancients, except Hippocrates, who, 1 Epid, Sect. 
3. gr. 5. ſays of the Wife of Epicrates, that. when the 


„ Time of her Labour approacked, ſhe was ſeized with a 


Rigor, but had no Increaſe of Heat, as was ſaid ; the next 


„Day the fame 77 continued, and the third Day ſne 


«+ was delivered of a Daughter.” There may be therefore a 
Rigor without a Fever, which Galen and the - Greeks call 
g ves anxbiguaily, „ Rigor without Heat; but the Rigor 
which admits of Heat, as being ſucceeded by a Fever, is a vi- 
olent, concuſſive and morbous Affection. ö | 

But how are we to diſtinguiſh a Rigor from a Coldneſs and 
a Horror ? Since we are told by Galen, de Trem. &c. before 
cited, Cap. 6. For a ſick Perſon to be under a Rigor, is 
certainly not the ſame as to be under a Horror or Coldneſs.” 
And it is uſual to fay, that the Approach of the Fit is attended 


in one Patient with a Rigor, in another with a Horror, and in 


another perhaps only with a Coldneſs ; and this is the common 
Language and Uſe of Words in the Writings of Phyſicians. 
Thus when a Perſon becomes vehemently cold, without any 
Concuſſion or Agitation of the Body, he is not affected with 
a Rigor; for to deſerve that Name, it muſt be attended with 
an unequal and involuntary Motion. If this Coldneſs be 
f [*L] accom- 
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ied only with a gentle and un f 
| Skin, Fes called a Perſoiftion : but if this Commotion of the 


ual Commotiqn of the 


be conſiderable, and attacks the Patient by Fits, 
nc wed" the whole Body, it is called a Horror; ſo 


chat a Horror is ſuch an Affection of the Skin alone, as a Rigor 


is of the whole Body. 
The Cauſes of a 19 

Cold: That theſe | ſudden and great Alterations in the 

Body, and induce Horrors and Rigors, is yer well known to 
ſuch as enter an immoderately cold or hot ath, and is de- 
monſtrated by Galen, de Cauſ. Symptom. Lib. 2. Cap. 5. 
Juſtly therefore it is ſaid by Hippocrates, that ** Cold irritates 
© Ulcers, hardens the Skin, cauſes intolerable Pains and fe- 
« brile Rigors.“ Some are ſeized with a Horror from an 
Exceſs of Fear, as others are with a Tremor from Ulcers and 
Abſceſſes under a Suppuration; and that Rigors are ſome- 
imes induced Jt 6 
in 6 Epid. Con! 3. where he ſays, that ** ſuch Operations in- 
« duce a Rigor, as from ſomething acrimonious affecting the 
6 ſenſible Fleſh,” , . 

Agreeably to this Notion, the ſame Author rightly pro- 

nounces the principal Cauſes of a Rigor to be bilious and acri- 
monious Humours; for theſe, by vellicating the ſenſible Parts, 
provoke the natural Heat, which, in ſtriving with great F orce 
to expel them, excites that unequal and concuſſiye Motion of 
the whole Body, as he expreſſes it, de Car. Sympt. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 5. Theſe Rigors are very apparent in bilious Fevers, 
eſpecially of the intermittent Kind, In theſe Caſes, the thin, 
bilious, and highly acrimonious Humours being expelled with- 
out the Veins, are under continual Impulſes from all the ſen- 
ſible Corpuſcles, and forced from one Place to another, till 
they take their Courſe either towards the Skin, and there diſ- 
charge themſelves through its Pores in Sweat, or are thrown 
upon the Stomach, and diſcharged in vomiting, or forced 
downwards into the Inteſtines, and evacuated by tool, Hence 
Rigors are uſually ſucceeded by bilious Evacuations, as Galen, 
Com. 2. in 6 Epid. obſerves, where he 72 « In our Diſ- 
& courſe of a Rigor we have ſhewn, that Excretions of bitter 
Bile, which hurries through the ſenſible Bodies in order to be 
diſcharged, are the Conſequence of that Diſorder. This then 
is the Origin of a Rigor: The noxious and acrimonious Hu- 
mours are, by the expulſive F ag: of the Veins, forced with- 
out thoſe Veſſels upon the other Parts, from which, ſince they 
as much inſeſt and irritate them by their Acrimony, and excite 
their expulſive Faculty, as in the other, they are equally AP 
pelled and forced upon others; and thus ſucceſſively, till they 
make their Retreat to the Skin, Stomach or Belly, where they 
find a Vent, as has been ſaid, Now the injured and irritated 
Parts, in ftriving to expel the noxious Humour, call in the na- 
tural Heat to their Aſſiſtance, whence the extreme Parts are 
refrigerated, being deſtitute of that Heat. But when the Ex- 
pulſion of the Humours is finiſhed, which is when they have 
made their Way to the Skin, or ſome other Place, whence 
they may be excreted, the Heat is recalled, and the extreme 
Parts recover their Heat, and the ſooner and more effeQually, 
if the natural Heat be vigorous ; but if this be very weak, 
thoſe Parts are very ſlowly and inſufficiently heated, or hardly 
return to their uſual Warmth. Under this Expulſion of the 
Humours happens that unequal or irregular Concuſſion and Vi- 
bration of the whole Body, which we call a Rigor; during 
which the extreme Parts are refrigerated, the natural Heat re- 
tiring inwards ; for which reaſon the Body is always cold under 
a Ripor, | 

This Affection, which we call a Rigor, is not only excited 
by acrimonious Humours, but ſometimes by a groſs Humour 
obſtructing the Veins. Of this Nature was the Rigor of the 
young Man of Alexandria, obſerved by Galen as aboye-men- 
tioned ; for which he accounts in the following Manner: In 
« this Caſe a Rigor is occaſioned by an Obſtruction of the 
Motion of the natural Heat by Force. For this Heat, being 
e entire and unimpair'd, both in Subſtance and Strength, 
« ſtrives to expand itſelf, and to be diſtributed into all Parts of 
«the Body; but being forcibly reſtrained, and repelled to the 
« more inward Parts, it retreats to its own Original; but 
© being incapable of making any Stay there (for to a Sub- 
« ſtance of a moveable Nature, Conſiſtence in Place is Death) 
e colleQing, and, as it were, concentrating itſelf, it recurs 

» not with an equable and free Motion, but ruſhing forth 
e with an Impetus, and as it were a Horſe ſtarting from the 
« Barrier, it directs its full Force againſt what obſtructed its 
% Paſlage, endeavouring to propel the fame, and clear the 
« Way; but being repelled, and its Violence check'd in the 
«« Midft, the whole Body is ſhock'd at the Encounter, For 
«< beſides other Effects, it is rendered vaporous by daſhing 
«« againſt thoſe Obſtacles, and recoils inwards, as tho* from 
«« Repercufſion, and retreats again to its Principle or Origi- 
% nal ; thence again breaking forth, it falls on with more 
%% Violence, and being again repulſed, renews its Attacks till 


Rigor are, firſt, immoderate Heat or 


Section and Inuſtion, we are told by Galen, 


RI G 


<< it has removed the Nuiſahce.” A Niger begins at the 
Back and Loins; to which Subject relates that of Hippocrates, 
5 Aph. 69. where he ſays, A Rigor in Women begins prin- 
„ cipally at the Loins, and proceeds by the to the 


6 Head; In Men, they begin in the anterior rather than the 
« poſterior Parts of the Body, as in the Cubits and Thighs. 
af n Men alſo the Skin is of a rare Texture, as appeats. by 
et "che Hairy. , 

But let this ſuffice for illuſtrating the Notion of a Rigor; 
we are now to examine what may be predicted. from it; and 
here we ſhall treat firſt of ſuch Rigors as are of good Progno- 
ſtication. Among R:zgors obſerved in Fevers, thoſe are good 
which are periodic, and the proper Symptoms of Fevers. Pe- 
riodic Rigors which happen every Day, or every ſecond or 
third Day, and precede intermittent Fevers, are all ſalutary, 
and by ese 4 Aph. 43. pronounced void of Danger; 
and the more ſo in proportion to the Greatneſs of the Inter- 
miſſion, and the Shortneſs of the Fit. Hippocrates, 4 Aph, 63. 
tells us, that . quotidian Rigors are ſolved by quotidian Fe- 
6 vers;” for, as Galen ſays in his Comment on the Place, 
ſince Rigors happen with Com tion, through the whole Ha- 
bit of the Body, ſucceede an Expurgation and Evacua- 
tion of the Humours, the I iffiotisof ſuch Fevers may be 
rationally expected to terminate at laſt in an utter Ceſſation of 
the Diſorder, What he (Hippocrates) ſays of quotidian Ri- 
gors, that they are ſolyed by quotidian Fevers, is as true of 
tertian and quartan Rigors, as appears from Obſervations on 
Tertian and Quartan Fevers, whoſe Returns are always pre- 
ceded by a Rigor. 

But the moſt ſalutary of all Rigors are critical ones; ſuch 
are thoſe which attend a Fever upon ſome critical Day, with 
Signs of Concoction, and are ſucceeded by copious and kindly 
Sweats, or Vomitings, or Stools, or an morrhage from the 
Noſtrils, which are followed by a perfect Removal, or at leaſt 
a remarkable Abatement of the Fever. Of ſuch Hippocrates 
ſpeaks, 4 Aph. 58. where we are told „ if one under a burn- 
« ing Fever be ſeized with a Rigor, he becomes freed from 
«« the Diſeaſe.” There ſeem to be two Properties belonging 
to a good Rigor; the firſt is, that it be ſucceeded by a re- 
markable Heat, of which Galen, Lib. de Trem. &c. Cap. 6. 
aſſigns three Cauſes; firſt, that the natural Heat being re- 
preſſed from the Superficies, is collected in the internal Parts, 
in order to aſſiſt in expelling the noxious Humours; after 
which being cheriſhed and increaſed by the Humour which re- 
ſides within, it breaks forth all at once, and expands itſelf with 
more Vehemence, Secondly, that in its violent Recourſe, its 
Motion being much accelerated, it kindles in ſtriking upon 
the external Parts, and is increaſed after the ſame manner as 
Stones and Iron acquire a conſiderable Heat by Motion and 
mutual Attrition, And laſtly, that the Heat, in its Return to 
the Superhcies, brings along with it ſome hot Humour, 
which muſt have its Effect in heating the external Parts ; and 
the more vigorous the State of the natural Heat, the hotter is 
the Body after a Rigor, and the weaker this Heat, the leſs 


. Warmth will accrue to the Body. Hence it is a good Sign for 


Bodies to be well heated after a Rigor, ſince it indicates a 
Firmne!s and Strength of Nature, as on the contrary, which 
will appear hereafter, for a Patient, after a Rigor, to acquire 
little or no Heat, ſhews him to be in a very bad State, and 
that Nature is very weak and low. For the Body therefore 
to acquire an extraordinary Degree of Heat after a Rigor, by 
what Cauſe ſoever procured, is a very good Sign. 
The other Property of a 3 Rigor is, that it be 

ſucceeded by very beneficial Evacuations or Purgations ; to 
which we may add, that it wholly removes, or at leaſt dimi- 
niſhes, the Fever. Such were the Rigers obſerved by Hippo- 
crates in many of his Patients, particularly the Wife of Epi- 
crates, Charion, the Virgin of Lariſſa, the Woman which lay 
ill at the Houſe of Timeneus, and Philiftis. Of the Wife of 
Epicrates, 1 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 5. he ſays, On the four- 
* tcenth Day (of her IIlneſs) ſhe was ſeized with a new Rigor, 
& ſucceeded by a high Fever; on the fifteenth ſhe vomited at 
<< ſeveral times bilious yellow Matter, ſweated, and was free 
from a Fever; towards Night was highly feveriſh, and her 
“ Urine was thick, with a white Sediment. And of Cha- 
rien, 3 Epid. Sect. 2. Agr. 5. we are told, that on the 
„ ſeventh Day he was ſeized with a new Rigor, had a high 
Fever, ſweated all over his Body, and bad a Criſis.” In 
the ſame manner when he relapſed on the ſeventeenth Day, 
<< he was taken with a new Rigor, ſucceeded by a high Fe- 
ver, ſweated, had a Criſis, and was freed from his Fever.” 
In his Account of the Virgin of Lariſſa, 3 Epid. Sea. 3. 
Agr. 12. he tells us, On the ſixth Day ſhe had a copious 
* Hæmorrhage from the Noſe, and was ſeized with a Horror, 
*< ſucceeded by a copious and hot Sweat all over the Body, had 
<< a Criſis, and was freed from her Fever.” "The Woman alſo 
at the Houſe of Timeneus, 4 Epid. T. 25. had a Rigor ſucceeded 
by a happy Criſis. The ſame was the Caſe of * 
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| Wile of Heaclides, 5. Epid. 136, Sometimes a Biger is a, 


_ good Sign in an Hemorrhage, as we find it pronounced, 
1 Prorrhet. 150. where it is laid, that ** they who in the Be- 
<< ginning are moleſted with a copious Hzmorrhage,. have the 

% Courſe of it. ſtopped by a ſupervening Rigor;” and not 
without Reaſon, fince, under an immoderate Evacuation, the 

Heat, together with the Blood, ſometimes retire to the inward 

Parts. A Rigor, however, in Diſeaſes of this Kind, portends 

their long Continuance; for as Galen ſays, in his Comment on 

the Place, If an Eruption of Blood does not mitigate the 

„ Diſorder, but is ſucceeded by a Rigor, both this and the 

<<. Diſeaſe are rendered of long Duration, becauſe the Body 

« js difficult to be heated. Sometimes Rigors portend a Criſis 

upon the Coming on of a Tremor, according to Coac. 27. 
We have treated enough of ſuch Rigers as are eſtet med of 

good Prognoſtication in Diſeaſes, and are now to ſay ſomething 

of the contrary Kind, or thoſe which portend nothing but the 

Deſtruction of the Patient. Of this Nature, in the firſt 

Place, is a Rigor ſucceeded by little or no Heat; for this is 


an Indication of great * of Nature, agreeably to 


1 Prorrhet. 65. where w | 
6 Rigor not ſucceedgd by are bad. And the Reaſon 
is, as Galen obſerves, becauſe it indicates an Extinction of 
the Heat, as it did in the Caſe of the Woman who lay ill in 

Mendacium Foro, 3 Epid. Sect. 2. Agr. 12 | 
' Thoſe Rigors are alſo pernicious which are ſucceeded by 
none, or a bad Evacuation, and are properly reckoned among 
thoſe bad or imperfect critical Signs which determine nothing. 
Galen, in 1 Prorrhet. diſcourſing on this Subject, ſays, They 

«< who underſtood this of a Riger in general, ſhould have 
= always remember'd, that if it happened on the third or 
« fourth Day, it was a peculiar- Symptom of ſuch Fevers ; 
<« but if it appeared after that Time, and was not attended 
dc witha Cxiſis, it was of very bad Signification.“ 

Rigor are of a very bad kind, when they are attended with 
ſome bad Excretion, becauſe they are of the Number of unde- 
termining critical Signs, which Galen affirms to be either mor- 
tal, or of difficult Criſis [that ſhew the Diſeaſe will have a fa- 
tal, or at leaſt a very hard and dangerous Turn.] On the 
ſame Point we read, 1 Prorrbet. 66. If Heat returns not 
«« upon a Perfriftion, or extreme Perfrigeration, attended 
e with Sweating, it is a bad Sign; and if to thoſe there be an 

&« Acceſhon of a eg Foo and Pain of the Sides, with 
<« frequent Attacks of a Rigor, the Patient is in a dangerous 
<« State.“ Now all cold Sweats are dangerous, eſpecially ſuch 

as affect the upper Parts, and thoſe which,  tho' copious and 
profuſe, remove not the Fever. We find an Inſtance to this 
purpoſe, 1 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 11, in the Wife of Dromea- 
des; in the Account of whoſe Caſe it is ſaid, “ that on the 
<« third Day about Noon ſhe had the Return of a Rigor, with 
<« a high Fever, Urine as before, a Pain of the Hypochon- 
„ drium, had a Loathing and Nauſea, a troubleſome 3%, "a 
e without Sleep, with a cold Sweat diffuſed over all her 

« dy.” She died on the ſixth Day. The Woman alſo who 
lay K in Foro Mendacium, had ſeveral Fits of a Rigor, at- 
tended with a cold Sweat before her Death. A copious Sweat 
alſo, tho' not cold, in a crude State of the Diſeaſe, which 
neither removes the Fever nor its Symptoms, is mortal; and 
eſpecially if it appears on the ſixth or po Day. Such was 
that obſerved by Hippocrates, 1 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 12. in 
the Perſon who was taken ill of a Fever after Supper, of whom 
he ſays: On the eighth Day he was ſeized with a Rigor, had 
e a high Fever, ſweated much, ſeemed to be without a Fever, 
« ſlept little, and was cold after Sleep. On the eleventh 
Day he died. And we read, Coae, ** that repeated Fits of a 
„ Riger, with Sweating, are mortal.” All Rigors therefore, 
ſucceeded by a bad Evacuation, or none at all, are bad, 

With Reſpect to a Fever, Kigers which neither remove 
nor alleviate the Diſorder, are of a very bad Kind. Thus has 
Hippocrates determined, 4 Aph. 56. A Rigor, he ſays, 


«© coming upon a Fever, if the Diſeaſe is not mitigated, is a 


bad dign.“ [In that Aphoriſm it is a Sweat, and n@ a Ri- 
or; but the Aphoriſm which would pretty well anſwer the 
Purpale, is 4 49h, 46. which is, that a Rigor coming up- 
„% on a Fever, and the Diſeaſe not intermitting, if the Pa- 
« tient be weak before, is mortal.””] But the Caſe is worſt 
ol all, when a Rigor of this Nature is ſucceeded by a copious 
Evacuation, as Galen rightly obſerves in his Comment on 
4 Aph. 46. For if, he ſays, an Evacuation follows a Rigor, 
and the Fever be not alleviated thereby, the Patient muſt 
probably fink under them in Conjunction; both becauſe the 
„weak Condition of his Body cannot bear the Agitation of 
e the Riger, and alſo becauſe the Evacuation is ſufficient to 
4 cauſe his Diſſolution.” But if the Strength of the Patient 
be very much exhauſted by the Diſeaſe, a Rigor will prove 
mortal, according to 4 Aph. 46. before quoted; for all Ri- 
Forsa, of what kind ſoever, which happen under a great De- 

cay of Strength, are pernicious, as Ns ham an Extinction 
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chat << Refrigerations from a 
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| ate we to underſtand 
the Author of 1 Prorrbiz. 65. where he ſays, that „ Re- 
© frigeration from a Rigor, where the Heat returns not a- 


<© gan, is a bad Sign. And Coar. 221. „ Niger coming 


upon a ſevere Fever, with a Diſtortion of the Eyes, proves 
** mortal.” Perhaps . alſo what Hippecrates ſays, 7 25 . 
A Rieger and Delirium after a Debauch, are bad, may 


applied to theſe Kinds of Rigors ; for ſuch a Niger is occa- 


ſioned, as Galen on the Place obſerves; from an Extinction of 
the Heat by an Oppreſſion, in the ſame manner as a Fire is 
extinguiſhed by heaping too much Wood upon it, or a Lamp 
by pouring on too much Oil, 


I de pernicious Signification of Rigors is alſo known from 


other preceding, concomitant or ſubſequent bad Signs. In a 
continual Fever, a Rigor, attended with bad Signs, is always 
to be dreaded, This will r from what Hippocrates ſays 


of them, 1 Epid. e When burning Fevers, he ſays, began 


* (to be epidemic) they afforded Signs by which one might 
judge when they were like to prove mortal; the Patients 
** were firſt ſeized with a high Fever ſucceeded by a Rigor, 
<* were incapable of Sleeping, were extremely relileſs. thir- 
* ity, and Joathed every thing. In Phrenſies alſo accom- 
panied with white Stools, or white Urine, the Acceſſion of a 
Rigor, is a bad Sign, as we are told, 1 Prorrhet. 13. and 
T. 64. it is ſaid, * that for a Perſon under a Rigor not to 
„ know his familiar Acquaintange, and to be forgetful of 
«© what is paſt, is a bad Sign;” as It indicates, as Galen ſays 
in his Comment, that the natural Heat is overcome by the 
extraordinary Refrigeration. And a little after, 1 Prorrbet. 
67. 5 Burning Rigors [Kauyudluha ys] are not without Dan. 
ger; and when accompanied with a fiery Redneſs [rd ph 
v,] of the Face, and a-Sweat, are bad Signs.” This is re- 
peated, Coec, 7. And again, 7. 89, ſpeaking of theſe Kinds 


of Rigors, he ſays, For a Perſon labouring under a Fever, 


* and a Laſſitude, with a Diſtortion of the Eyes, to be ſeized 
« with a Rigor, is of pernicious Signification; and a coma- 
tous Diſpoſition in ſuch Caſes is bad.” Again, Coac, 14. 


Severe Kigers, inducing a Torpor, are malignant,“ as in- 


dicating an Extinction of the natural Heat. And, 7. 22. 
„ Rigors accompanied with Head-ach and Faintings, are 
% mortal; becauſe they indicate a conſiderable Inflammation 
of the Brain. Our Judgment, thereſore, of the bad Event of 


a Rigor, is juſtified by the Concomitance of other bad Signs. 


This is further illuſtrated, Coac, 20. or more clearly, 1 Pror- 
rhet. 101. where it is ſaid, that . ſuch as labour under repeated 
% Fits of a Rigor, which is exaſperated towards Night, with 
6 — or Apo of the Veins [ oa, ſee the 
LEBODONODES] in Sleep, and involunta 

„ Diſcharges of Urine, fall at laſt into 1 and Convul- 
ſions. Rigors, therefore, in an acute Fever, in Con- 
junction with other bad Signs, render the fatal Event more 
calily to be prognoſticated. 

ontinual and frequent Rigors are alſo of a bad kind, as we 
find them pronounced, Coac. g, 10. ſince they indiczt2 either 
a Suppuration of ſome one of.the Viſcera, or vain Efforts to- 
wards a Criſis, or elſe an Extinction of the natural Heat. We 
have an Inſtance- to this purpoſe, in the Woman who lay ill 
in Foro Mendacium, before quoted; and whoſe Hiſtory will 
greatly ſerve to illuſtrate what has been ſaid of mortal Rigor; 
for ſhe was often ſeized in the Progreſs of the Diſeaſe with Ri- 
gors, which were always attended with pernicious Signs. The 
Caſe is as follows, 3 Þdid Sett. 2, Agr. 12. A Woman 
* who lodged in the Forum Mendacium, after hard Labour 
“ with a male Child, was taken ill of a violent Fever, at- 
6 tended at firſt with a Thirſt, Loathing, and Cardialagjia ; 
her Tongue was dry, her Stools were thin, and little in 
© Quantity, and voided after much Pain and Gripings, and 
„ ſhe had no Sleep. The next Day ſhe felt ſomewhat of a 
KRiger, ſucceeded by a high Fever, and ſomething of a cold 
„ Sweat about the Head, On the third Day, the Stools were 
5 crude, thin, much in Quantity, and voided with Pain. On 


the fourth ſhe bad a new Fit of a Rigor, all the Symptoms 


„ were exaſperated, and ſhe could take no Sleep. On the 
„fifth ſhe was very ill; and on the ſixth continued in the 
* ſame State, and voided Plenty of liquid Matter by Stool, 
©. On the ſeventh Day ſhe was ſeized with another Fir of a 
Rigor, ſucceeded by a high Fever, a great Thirſt, and 
& continual Tofling, and towards Night, with a cold Sweat 
„ all over the Body, with a Coldneſs of the extreme Parts, 
„into which the Heat could not be recalled. At Night ſhe 
& had another Fit of a Rigor, and her extreme Parts reco- 
& vered no Warmth ; ſhe had no Sleep, was a little delirious, 
„but ſoon came to herſelf again. On the eighth, about 
4 Noon, ſhe recovered Heat, a Thirſt, with a Coma, 
% and a Nauſea, and vomited up ſome bilious yellowiſh Mat- 
« ter, tho but little in Quantity; ſhe had a bad Night, paſ- 
<< ſed it without Sleep, and great Plenty of Urine came from 
5 her involuntarily. On the ninth, all the Symptoms were 
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4 remitted, and ſhe was inclined to a Cerna; in the Even- damaged, I determine not. certain it is, that to make 

4 ing ſhe bad ſomething of a Niger, and vomited a little bi- the irongeſt Salt, and ſuch as will come into hard and ſtony 
4 ljous Matter, On the tenth ſhe had a new Fit of a Riger, Lumps, they make a Lee of their firſt burnt Aſhes, and there- 

46 the Fever was exaſperated, and ſhe had no Sleep; in the with water the Herbs to be next burnt, and ſo water the Herbs 

of Water, which had no with new Lees at every Burning, 11 

: I cannot 


„ Mornin 1 | 
«- Hypoſtalis, and her extreme Parts recovered Heat. On 


tc the eleventh ſhe vomited virulent, bilious Matter, and ſoon 
4 after was again ſeized with a Rigor, and a Refrigeration of 

< the extreme Parts; towards Evening ſhe fell into a Sweat 
« with a Rigor, yomited much, and a very bad Night. 
On the twelfth ſhe vomited up much black, fetid Matter, 
„ and was much moleſted with the Hiccup, and a Thirſt. 
«© On the thirteenth ſhe was ſeized with a Rigor, and vomit- 
«* ings of much black Matter, which had a very ill Smell; 
about Noon ſhe loſt her Voice. On the fourteenth Blood 
« came from her Noſe, and ſhe died. T he whole Courſe 
of the Diſeaſe was a Looſeneſs and a Horror. The Wo- 


«© man was about ſeventeen Years of Age. Proſper Alpmus 
which is tubulous, and reſts on the Empalement ; which 
Empalement afterwards beco 


. A Stiffneſs or Inflexibility. - 

RIGOR NERVORUM, is the ſame as Tetanus. 

RILLUS, is defined by Rulandus, a chemical Utenſil, in- 
to which melted Metals are poured, in ,prder to impart to 
them an oblong Form. | 
- RIMA, A Fiſſure, or Chap. In Anatomy i imports, 

the Fiſſure of the Female Pudenda. 

RIMULA, The Aperture of the Glottis. 

RIN/EUS MUSCULUS. The Name of a Muſcle of the 
Noſe mentioned by Douglas, which he, alſo, calls Naſalis, and 
ſays it ariſes fleſhy from the Extremity of the Os Naſi, and 
adjacent Part of the Os Maxillare. _ nd: a 

It is inſerted into all the Cartilages of the Ala. 


2 Pye „Hit. & Mort. Ægrot. 
RIGOR 


Its Uſe is to open and dilate the Noſtril, by pulling that 


Part outwards. : | 

RINAR, - Rulandus explains this, Limatura. 

RIPARIUS. An Epithet of Animals which 
Banks of Rivers, or the Sea-ſhore. 

RISIGALLUM. The fame as AURIPIGMENTUM. 

RIS TORUM. A kind of nouriſhing -Aliment prepar'd 
of the Volks of Eggs. It ſeems to be a Sort of Egg Caudle. 

RISUS. Laughter. See REs PIRAT 10. See SARDONI1US. 

RITRO, Offic. Echinopus minor, J. B. 3. 72. Tourn. 
Inſt, 463. Carduus 2 minor, Ger. 990. Emac. 1151. 
Park. Parad. 332. Carduus Spherocephalus cernleus minor, 
C. B. 381. Rau Hiſt, 1. 383. Scabio/a Cardui folio Spharo- 
cephala humilior, Herm. Cat. 539. LITTLE GLOBE 
THISTLE, | ; 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in me. The Root 
is uſed, and poſſeſſes the fame Virtues as that of the Ecai- 
NOPUS MAJOR, 

RIWAND, and RIWANDTZINI, are Arabic Words, 
importing Rhubarb, 

OADES, in Paracelſus, is an unſkilful, ſimple Phyſician. 

ROB. See DecocTio. | 

ROBERTIANUM. See GzRanium. | 

ROBES. Vinegar. Rulandus. 

ROBIGO. The fame as Rui. | 

ROBORANTIA, Strengthening Medicines. See Ana- 
LENTIOAT 5 | | 

ROBUR. The Oak. See Quarcus. 

ROBYS. An Epithet for the beſt Sort of Wheaten Bread. 
Caftellus from Langius. 

ROCELLA. See Fucus. 

ROCHETTA. Antome Neri informs us, that Polverine 


or Rochetta, which comes from the Levant and Syria, is the 
Aſhes of a certain Herb growing there in Abundance : There 
is no doubt but that it makes a much whiter Salt than Barillia 
of Spain, and therefore when you would make a Cryſtal very 
perfect, make it of Sut extracted from Polverine or Rochetta 
of the Levant. . For tho' Barillia yields more Salt, yet Cry- 
{tal made of it inclines to a Blueneſs, and has not the White- 
neſs and Fairneſs of that made of Polverine. 

Upon this Merret remarks, that Polverine and Rochetta 
are the ſame Thing, and are nothing more than Aſhes ex- 
tracted from the ſame Plant, but differing in Goodneſs. The 
Name of the latter is wholly unknown to our Glaſs-Houſes, 
and has now no Diſtinction at Moran itſelf. The Name of 
Polverine is {till kept, and tis given to all Aſhes which come 
from the Levant to make Glaſſes with. The Reaſon then 
of their-different Names ſeems to be, that the Polverine was 
that which was brought in ſmall Powder, and the other in 
hard Pieces or Stones, and therefore named Rochetta. And 
indeed the Workmen obſerve, that the harder and bigger 
Lumps yield a whiter and ſtronger Salt than that which comes 
over in ſmall Pieces or Powder, And whether this 
from the Seaſons of their Growth, Gathering and Burning, 
or from ſome Sophiſtication from other fixed Salts mixed with 
it, or from Sea-Salt or other Moiſture with which they arc 

2 . 


ſrequent the 


diletia arboreſcens, tini facie, Plum. Nou. Gen. 


ROCHUM ALUMEN, 
; 1 —— Ar 0 A£60LETHRoOV. , 
ROGGA. A Name for the Secale ; Hybernum, vel majus. 
- ROHOB, The fame as Ros. | | . 
ROMANA ADRIANA ANTIDOTUS. The Name 
of an Antidote deſcribed by Nicolaus Myrepfus. SeR. 1. C. 5. 


RONAS. A Root uſed much by the Perſians, for dying 


a red Colour. I don't know that it is uſed in Medicine. 
RONDELETIA. | ; & | 
The Characters are: ' Wh. 


It hath a Salver ſhaped Flower, conſiſting 


a roundiſh coronated Fruit, 
g 2 ſmall Seeds. 
of this Plant, which is, Ron- 


divided into two Cells, con 
Miller mentions but one 


This Plant was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in America, 
who gave it this Name in Honour to Gulielmus Kondeletius, 
a famous Phyſician of Montpelier. - - 

The Seeds of this Plant were ſent to England by Mr. Ro- 
bert Millar Surgeon, who collected them on the North-ſide of 
the Iſland of Jamaica, where the Trees grow plentifully, as 
alſo in ſeveral Parts of the Spaniſo Weſt Indies. Millers 
Dictionary, Vol. II. | | 

RONDESSA. A Sort of American Cat, which is faid to 
take her Young into her Belly, and bring them out again at 
Pleaſure, Caftellus from Eph. N. C. | | 

ROREELA. A Name for the Ros Solis. 

RORIFERUS, Roriferous. An Epithet applied by ſome 
Anatomiſts, to the lacteal and lymphatic Veſſels. ; 

ROS. Dew. A 

If in a long continued Summer's Drought, the Surface of ' 
the Earth comes to be greatly parched with the Heat of the 
Sun, not only Water, but, alſo, other leſs volatile Subſtances, 
of an unctuous and ſaline Nature, will thus be raiſed to ſome 
Height into the Atmoſphere, tho' inviſibly, ſo long as ſuch 
Exhalations are agitated by the Sun's Heat, which coming to 
leſſen towards the Evening, the Air ſoon grows cooler; while 
at the ſame time, the Earth retaining the Heat much longer 
than the Air, ſtill continues to breath out hot Exhalations, 
whence ariſes a white, denſe, viſible Vapour, hotter below 
than above ; this Vapour appears, therefore, firſt in low wa- 


tery Places, thence gradually diffuſes itſelf, ſo as in the Night 


to cover the Surface of the Earth with a Miſt, which is diſſi- 
pated by the Riſing Sun. This Moiſture, called by the Name 
of Dew, is a very compound Subſtance 3 nor can we aſſert 


any Thing that will hold univerſally true of its peculiar Na- 


ture. It muſt needs be a Chaos, as it is a Collection of all 
Sorts of volatile Particles, promiſcuouſly jumbled together by 
the Heat of the Sun, acting upon the it muſt, alſo, be 
different in different Parts of the Earth, according as different 
Kinds of Particles lodge therein. Thus in large Tracts of 

avelly or Heath Ground, which lie dry and high, it will be 

all in Quantity, and almoſt totally aqueous; as in fat bitu- 
minous Earths, near Marſhes, and ſtanding Waters, it is far 
different in Quantity and Quality, and prejudicial to Health ; 
whence it is no Wonder that Chymiſts, in their analyſing of 
Dew, ſhould find ſuch different Reſults, that ſcarcely any two 
are agreed about them. Certainly they who ſeek for the Spi- 
rit of Life, the univerſal Solvent, the Mercury of Life, the 
Nitre and Steel of Sendivogius, in Dew, feem not to under- 
ſtand them right; it is better to ſay, that Dew is of a ſub- 
tile ſaponaceous Nature, capable of ſupporting Vegetables. 
Some Dew that had been collected in a certain Part of the 
Earph, Shas afforded a Liquor, by Diſtillation, which ſtruck 
the Colours of the Rain-bow upon Glaſs, fo ſtrong as not to 
be effaced by Friction, alcaline Lixiviums, or Aqua Regia; it, 
alſo, burnt like Spirit of Wine. Again, ſome diſtilled Dew 
having been digeſted with gentle Heat, for eight Days, and 
then reQtified fix Times over, till it was exceedingly ſubtile, is 
reported to have broke three Glaſs Veſſels ſucceſſively, tho* it 
ſtill remained perfectly inſipid. Again, ſome Dew is deſcribed 
to be like a yellowiſh Butter, that melts by being rubbed upon 
the Hand, yet grows hard and dry with a moderate Heat, 
being of a fetid Odour, and to be forynd in * 2 


Lumps in the Night, eſpecially in the Spring and Winter. 
The Nature of Dew, allo, differs ſurpriſi..gly with the different 


Seaſons of the Year, and the various Suce eſſions of Meteors ; 
hence exceedingly ſmall Seeds of Vegetables, and — | 


IG EVE = 
capſular Fruit, full of vaſt Numbers of an ; 
and furniſhed with a folia h Apex. 

Beerhaave mentions thirty-nine, and Miller forty-nine To 


with a Multitude of fimbriated Ty 


cies of Roſes ; but thoſe principally uſed in Medicine are the 
e 
1. ROSA CANINA. The Common Briar or. Dogs- Roſe. 
See CYNOSBATOS. 
2. ROSA -DAMASCENA, palliaz, Ofc. Reſe Provin- 
cialis, frve Damaſcena, Ger. 1079. 2 „ Roſa Da- 


maſcena, Park. Theat. 1017. 23 
1468. Roſa Purpures, C. B. P. 2 ourn. Inſt. 72 
a 
„ Incarnata vulgo, 


hu gage nc ce ap 3 Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 152. 
4, ore ny ltiplicato, froe 
forms 5 An" Roſa incurnata 4 Mont. Ind. 51. 
ASK-ROSE, 
OT — 2 not ſo tall, nor ſo large as the 
Roſe, but yet taller and fuller of Prickles than the red, 
4 cially about the Stalk. The Leaves are whiter and more 
The Flowers are leſs double than the Provence $i 
and the Beards pickly 4 they arg of a pale red Colour, and 
of a moſt pleaſant Scent. 
The Flowers are - a gentle cathartic "Nature, ure, purgi 
choleric and ſerous Humours, being given to Child 


TIT REP with Rronger Ca. 


. DibilRate, we thi'Þ : 
Sncco Roſarum, Syrupus Roſaceus ſelutivus, the Aqua Roſarum 
„ and the leftuarium + Succo Roſarum. Mil- 


A LOSARUM DAMASCENARUM.” WATER 
OF DAMASK-ROSES. © See AQUA.” © 

ELECTUARIUM E SUCCO ROSARUM.  'ELEC- 

TUARY OF THE yan” OF ROSES. see HEC. 


TUARIU 575 


SYRUPUS E 8VCCO ROSARUM. 
| Syrup of the Face of Roſes. : 


without any Infuſion, from the expreſſed = 
to 
the Quan of Juice as directed in the Syrupus FOR '. 


j 7 pa wot gere s of Sugar 


sv RUPUS ROSACEUS: SOLUTIVUS. 
N eee ee, FRO 


Take of boiling Water, ur Pound! kur 1 * as whit 


freſh Damaſk-Roſe Leaves as it will cri let them 


ſtand together in a warm Infuſion for twelye Hours, and 


N 


— 
ofa Hollandica, froe 
Re Previncialis, froe 
3. Rail Hiſt. a. 1469. 


ROSA PALLIDA, 
| ob 81. 
» Ger, * > 2 


a mo 


it ibn 9M v 
b 


el ME en Ger. 1079. Emac. 1261. 
"gg rabra multiplex, C. LE 481. 
b ON rubra 2 Park. 

valde plena, J. B. 2. 34 THE = rtD. 


1 he oem in lower Buſhes than the White 
wers 4 very. few Prickles on the 
are ſhorter and ſmoother ; 
* ** White or Damaſk, 

gaz 3 in the Middle. 

Tic R a is ng and reſtringent than the 
3 — t We war * 1 32 all Kinds of Fluxes ; 
they ſtrengthen the Stomach, prevent Vomiting, and ſt 
tickling by preventing the Defluxion of Rheum, IM 
are of great Service in Conſumptions. The Anthere or Api- 

are accounted Cordial, they are but ſeldom uſed. 
 Officina) Preparations are, a Simpl 2 5 Con ſerva 

Sarcharum Roſarum, Syrupus + ens Mel Ro- 
2. ſarum, Oleum Kaoſarum, Unguentum Tinctura Roſa- 
rum, & Species Aromaticum Raſatum. Miller's Bot. 

The Parts in Uſe are the Flowers and the Anthere, which 


The Flowers are of principal Uſe in Fluxes, Fevers, Thirſt, ' 
and Loſs of Appetite. dly they are of Service in Vomit- 
ings, Head-ach, want of Sleep, Pains of the Ears and Gums, 
and of the Anus ; in Ulcers of the Mouth, Fauces and 
Eyes, The Antherz dried, are uſed in Dentifrices for A- 
"Roſe ar of ge Service in Medicine, 

are in ſince the Water 
diſtilled from them in of its f Oil, is 
highly friendly to Nature ; and whether inte y exhibited, a 
or 4 S— calculated for recruitin Pe. 


K. fam and Inflammations in 
fri Centres of by means of its cordial * 


Virtues, is peculiarly adapted and appropriated to 

iſical and hectic Patients. . Rot, met with 

the Spirit and Water of Roſes, adding Nitre and a little Cam- 
eng makes an 3 which, when applied to the Head, I 
Experience, found to be of i Laan 

rable — in _— Head-achs, preventing Deliriums, 


and immoderate rrhages from the He- 
man de ref . Remed. Dome/t. 
CONSE! VA ROSARUM, See CONSERVA. 


MEL ROSARUM. Honey of ROSES. See MEL, 
OLEUM ROSARUM. See OLEUM. 


SACCHARUM ROSATUM TABULATUM. 
 Lozenge-Sugar with Raus. 


Take of Red-Roſe Leaves without the white Heels, and 
| enn 
gar, one Pound. Melt the Sugar over the Fire in 
by x Cool and the Juice of * ſame, each two 
Ounces; and after due Evaporation, mix with it the 
._ Roſes in fine Poder, and pour it upon a Marble, fo as 
is make it into Lozenges. 


the &-it out fironely; Let thi be heated, SPECIES AR MATICUM ROSATUM, See ARO- 
co Ro SS PS, 9 


proceed to a third Repetition of the famie, every Time 
the Quantity of the Flowers put in, in pro: 
portion to the Liquor, which every time will increaſe al- 


moſt one Third. When this is finiſhed, * 
of the Liquor put four Parts of white 
into a Syrup with a Bath-Heat, according 


This is the'fame as in the former Dipenlizory of the C- 
lege, but at firſt was ordered to be nine times in the 
Infuſion ; but the Shops have been hitherto moſt accuſtomed 
to make it from the clarified Juice of the „ epi 
2 


1 Roſa . B. 8 . 


Kee MI. 
gore 


SYRUPUS. Z ROSIS SICCIs. 
Syrup of dried Rees. 


The 76 Qui 'of hot Spring- Water, and in it infuſe 
" half 2 Pound of Roſe-Leaves, haſtily dried in the Sun; 
che next Day preſs out the Liquor, and with evo Pounds 
of Sugar boil it up to a Syrup, * 


ROSARUM RUB 
 TINCTURA RO 7 15 1 RARUM. 


Take half an Ounce of Red- 
the 9 wang and thirty 
1 in a 
gs 
_ - Cloſe covered for three 


well cleared of 

rops of Oil of Vitriol; 
ben Vella two Pints and 
ing Foo, and let them ſtand 
then ſtrain off the Li- 


and put to it three Ghences of fine - L 
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ROS 
UNGUENTUM ROSAT VW. 
Ointment of Roſs, © © 


Take of Hogs-Lard, cleared from all its Membranes, and 
well waſhed, one Pound; and add to it one Pound of 
freſh Red-Roſes ; which ſuffer to ſtand for ſeven 
Days; then boil them over a gentle Fire, and preſs out 

the Lard; then macerate i 

ſame Space of Time, and boil and ſtrain as before. 
Laſtly, put to it fix Ounces of the Juice of Red-Roſes; 
of Oil of ſweet Almonds two. Ounces, and boil over a 
ſlow Fire, to a Conſumption of all the Juice then 
ſtrain it again, that it may become an Ointment. 


6. ROSA ALBA, Offic. Ger. ons Emac. 1260. Rali 
Hiſt. 2. 1473. Roſa Anglica alba, Park. Parad. 412. Roſa 
A alba vulgaris major, C. B. P. 482. Tourn, Inſt. 637. Roſa 
alba, flore pleno, Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 251. Roſa * Plena, 
„ THE WHITE-ROSE, | 3 
The White-Roſe Tree grows taller than moſt other Kinds 
of Roſes, having fewer Prickles on the Branches, and thoſe 
retty large; Leaves are of a dark green Colour; the 
Hes are white, and more double, or fuller of Leaves than 
the Damaſk or Red, having a 1.fs fragrant Scent than either of 


The Flowers only are uſed, being drying, binding and cool- 
ing, and the Water diſtilled from them, is much uſed in Col- 
lyriums for ſore inflamed Eyes, being the only officinal Prepa- 
ration from them. Miller's Bot. Off. 


9 E 


7. ROSA MOSCHATA, ſimplici flore. C. B. P. 482. 


Tourn. Inſt, 637. Roſa Meoſchata minor, flore ſimplici, J. B. 
ae” all Ra 5 ” Roſa Maoſchata ſimplex, Park. 
Parad. 417. THE MUSK-ROSE. | 


It grows in warm Places, but was never uſed among us; it 
purges violent 


ly. 
OSA HIERICHUNTICA. A Name for n 
ex Sumatrd, & Syrid ; ſemine ſpinoſo, ſimili Capiti Auiculæœ. 


ROSALIA. A Name for the Meaſles; or for a Diſtem- 


per reſembling the Meaſles, conſiſting in Petechial Eruptions, 
or Aſperities of the Skin, Ca/tellus from Martianus. 
ROSBOTH. A ſoft Excreſcence of a hard Part, Ca- 
fellus from Avicenna, 155 | 
ROSCA. An Ery/ipelas. Rulandus. 
ROSCOLZ. The Meaſles. 
ROSIO. Corroſion, 
ROSMADIAN. Mercury of the Philoſophers, 
ROSMARINUS., T 
The Characters are; 


of one Leaf, whoſe u pper 
85 


and turns up backwards, with crooked Stamina, or Chives; 


but the under IP, or Beard, is divided into three Parts, the 


middle Segment being hollow, like a Spoon ; out of the two 
or three teeth'd Flower-Cup riſes the Pointal, attended as it 
were by four Embryos, which afterwards turn to ſo many 
Seeds, that are roundifh, and are incloſed in the Flower- 

Return mentions ſix Species of Roſmarinus, which 
—_—— 

5 Roſmarinus ; hortenſis ; anguſtiore folio. C. B. P. 217, 
Tourn. Inſt, 195. Boerh, Ind. A. 179.  Roſmarinus, Offic. 
Rofmarinum coronarium, Ger. 1109. Emac, 1292. Lita- 
notrs coronaria, ffrve Roſmarinum vulgare, Park. Theat. 71. 
; ROUTINE: 1 | 3 | 
This is a Plant very well known, growing almoſt in every 
Garden. It grows larger and more . England than in 
many other Countries, having woody tough Branches, with 
long narrow thick Leaves, that are hoary and ſomewhat hol- 
low underneath, and green above; among theſe grow the 
Flowers ſeveral together in Cluſters, of a pale purple Colour, 


each having a large Galea, and is ſet in a thick, hoary, five - 


corner'd x, at the Bottom of which lie four round Seeds. 
It grows wild in Spain, and the Southern Parts of France; but 
with us is planted in Gardens, and flowers in April. The 
Leaves and Flowers are uſed, 2, 

Roſemary is a Plant of great Service in Affections of the 
Head and Nerves, —— the Apoplexy, Palſy, and all Kinds 
of Convulſions, Pains, and Dizzineſs of the Head. It ſtrength- 
ens the Sight and Memory, and opens Obſtructions of the 
Liver and Vieen. The dried Herb burnt is good to ſweeten 
the Air, and correct noxious filthy Smells. 

Officinal Preparations are the Conſerva Anthos, Aqua Regine 
Hungarie,' and the Chymical Oil and fixed Salt. Miller's 


Bot. Off. © | 
R wich reſpect to its Virtues, bears a great Affi- 
nity to Spike and Lavender ; and as it abounds with a pe- 


netrating balſamic Oil, its Spirit proves equally efficacious in 
Diſorders of the Head,” with Spirit of Lavander. An Infuſion 


It is a verticillate Plant, with a labiated Flower, conſiſting 
Lip or Creſt is cut into two Parts, 


and nervous or muſcular P 


with freſh Roſes the Remed. Dome 


40A HUNGARICA. 
Hungary, or the Quam of Hungary Mater. 


Take of Flowers of Roſemary, twenty Ounces ; reQified 
8 irty Ounces ; let them infuſe for ſome 
ys, then draw off as much as there was Spirit put in. 


This is moſt conveniently made by the Alembic, 
taking Care that the Receiver is cloſed with a Bladder to the 
end of the Worm. And this Way common Spirit may be as 
well uſed as the rectiſied, obſerying,not to draw it ſo low as 
to be cloudy ; for after a certain Sta ; the oily Part of the 
Flowers, which is conſiderable, will turn it milky. What 
runs afterwards, as a deal will, which yet ſmells and 
taſtes ſtrong of the Flowers, may either be kept to throw in- 
to the Still again, when the ſame is to be made, or uſed in 


the Shop for a ſmall Spirit of Roſc ; and the laſt Run- 
nings of all may paſs for a good ſimple Water, under the ſame 
Title. The College have rejected this out of their new. Dif= 


penſatory ; and indeed what is imported from France, and 
Countries where the Roſemary moſt abounds, is ſo good and 
cheap that it is hardly worth any Body's while to make it here, 
unleſs the ere ew : For theſe Gentlemen can in 
an Inſtant brew the largeſt Quantity, at a very ſmall Expence: 
Their 2 is, to — reGied Spirit of Wine with 
chymical Oil of Roſemary and that of Lavender, and this, 
with a French Title, they palm upon the Nation for right 
French Hungary Water. | 
'CONSERVA ANTHOS. Conſerve of Roſemary. Flows 
ers. See Coxs RR VA. | | : 5 
For the chemical Oil of Roſemary, ſee Ox ux. 
For the fixed Salt, ſee Sar. | 
2. Roſmarinus ; ſtriatus ; ſive aureus: Park. Theat. 74. 
pe. © Roſmarinus z hortenſis; anguſtiore folio z argenteus. 


H. Ri | | | 
ay ſpontaneus, ' folio eleganter variegato. 
8 Roſmarinus ; ſpontaneus ; five latiſolius. C. B. P. 217. 
. Roſmarinus ; ſpontaneus ; ſive latifolius, folio Apice in- 
3 —_ Beerh, Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. 1. | 
_ Roſemary Leaves are antihyſteric, uterine, emmenagogue 
and cephalic ; when uſed in — — and Cataplaſms, 
they are of an alleviating and detergent Nature. Roſemary, 
in conſequence of its heating and diſſipating _ is an ex- 
cellent Remedy in a Fluor albus ariſing from Languor. The 
Leaves bruiſed, made up in Form of a Paſte, and ſwallowed, 
powerfully ſtrengthen the Stomach and rouſe the Spirits. 
This Plant is an excellent Medicine in Diſorders of the Head 
and Nerves, ſuch as a Vertigo, a Carus, an Epilepſy, a Pal- 
ſey, a Cholic, hyſteric Fits, and Weakneſs of Memory. Its 
Leaves, when put in a Bath, are excellent againſt Barrenneſs, 
render the Sight clear, remove a di ble Breath and Dif- 
_ of Breathing, and reſolve Obſtructions of the Liver 
and Spleen, for which Reaſon: they are highly beneficial in 
the Jaundice ; externally they contribute to ſtrengthen the 
Nerves, prevent Gangrenes, and reſolve cold Humours. In 
Catarrhs, and the Diſorders ariſing from it, the Smell of this 
Plant is beneficial ; Roſemary is produced in England, Spain, 
and ſome Parts of France.” Its Leaves ſmell like Camphire ; 
and from its Flowers. are obtained a Spirit, an Oil, and a 
Quinteſſence. The Water diſtilled from its Flowers is, The 
Rueen of Hungary's Water, ſo called becauſe a certain Hermit 
taught its Compoſition to that Queen. This Water is excel- 
lent in Deliguiums, and what we call a Sinking of the Spirits. 
Melancholic and hyſteric Patients are greatly relieved and ex- 
hilerated by the grateful Smell] of this Water, which is, alſo, 
excellent for thoſe who faint. upon ſeeing the Blood fprit 
from an opened Vein; for it excellently revives the Spirits, 
when applied to the Noſe, an Organ of all others the molt 
eaſily In the ſame Caſe, it is taken internally in 
Rain or Spring Water, and externally the Temples, Naſtrils, 
arts, are to be rubb'd with this 
Water. In Contuſions, Wounds, Tooth-achs, Gangrenes, 
and Congeſtions of cold Humours, this Water is uſed with 
great Succeſs, Of Roſemary Flowers, gathered in the Middle 
of the Day, - bruiſed with Sugar, and afterwards preſerved - 
from the Air in à Galley-pot, is made the celebrated Engliſh - 
Conſerve, known in the Shops by the Name of Gonferva Florum 
Anthos, This Conſerve is an excellent Remedy in Vertigos, 
ar iling 
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when from an 
| „ boiled in Wine, 

the Nerves. A Conſerve is alſo made of its Leaves 
for the Uſe of the Poor. The Oil obtained from the Flowers 


gogue, and in Virtues greatly approaches to the Savin. It is 
an excellent Medicine in Fe cures the various Sym- 
toms of the hyſteric Paſſion, and promotes a Di of the 
Lochia and 


tained, tis cuſtomary among the Women to exhibit ſome 


of this Oil in Wine. Hi/t. Plant. Aſcript, Boerhaav. 


ROSMARUS. The Sea-Cow. See Mx ATI. 
ROSANIA or ROSALIA. The fame as RostoLE. 
ROS SOLE. _ | | 
The Characters are 


; | OT | 
The Leaves ae thick et with brfly Hair difiing Drops. 
ulated Calyx, 


The End of the Pedicle becomes an oblong tub | 

divided into five acute Segments, within which is ſeated a ro- 
ſaceous pentapetalous Flower, Furniſhed with five Stamina. 
The Ovary from the Center of the Calyx, within the Flower, 


is of a conic, accuminated Figure, gaping when mature, and 


full of a Multitude of Seeds. | 

Beerhaave mentions two Sorts of Ros Solis, which are; 

1. Ros Solis; folio ſubrotundo. C. B. P. 3 7 Raii Hiſt. 
2. 1100. Synop. 3. 356. Tourn, Inſt, 245, Boerh. 
Ser. Emac, 1556. Ros Solis, Offic. J. B. 3. 761. Ros Solis 
major, Ger. 13606. Not Solis Rorella vel Roſa Solis, 
Park. Theat. 1052. Ros Solis, Roſa Solis, Sponſa Solis, 
Rorida & Rarella etiam difta, Chab. 559. ROSA SO- 


"This is a ſmall low Plant, having a little fibrous Root, 
from which fpring ſmall round hollowiſh Leaves, on Foot- 
ſtalks of about 2 in Lengtl 
ſhort red Hairs or Briſtles, which make the whole Leaf appear 
red; from among theſe ariſe naked Stalks three or four Inches 
bigh, having ſeveral ſmall five-leav'd Flowers on the Top, 
ſtanding one Way, which are ſucceeded by little longiſh Seed 
Veſſels, containing very ſmall” Seed ; it grows in boggy 
Grounds, and flowers in June and July. | 

- Roſa Solis is commended by ſome as a great Cordial, and 
. good for r- Convulſions, and Plague. For- 
* a cordial 70 ch 5 

ices, was a principal Ingredient, was in great | 
— Name of Roſa Solis, tho* now almoſt out of Date. Mil- 
ler”s Bot. Of. Sp 

Some Authors affirm it is a Cauſtic, and improper for in- 
ternal Uſe. | | CI 5 

2. Ros Solis: folio oblongo. C. B. P. 357. Boerb. Ind. 
Alt, RO FRA. 3 

ROS SYRIACUS. The fame as ELXTOMEILI; which ſee. 

ROSTRIFORMIS. The fame as Cox Acolfpzs. 

ROSTRUM. The Beak of a Bird. Hence ſeveral Chi- 
rurgical Inftruments are, from their Similitude, called by this 
Name. Thus there is the Rerum Corvi, the Crows Bill For- 
ceps 3. the Reftrum Gruis, Crane's Bill; the Ro/irum P/ittaci- 
num, Parrot's Bill; and the Ro Vulturis, Vulture's Bill. 
Roftrum Leporinum, is a Hare Lip. et) 

or ANG. The Name of a "OM of Reed mentioned 
by Piss. Apr Ha | A 
|  ROTATORES; The Trochanters, See TROHAN- 

ERES. The Alchymiſts are called Rotatores by Way of De- 


9 K 
RO TIL. A, in Paracelfus, is the ſame as RUunk tea. 
ROTULA. The Patella, or Cap of the Knee. In Phar- 
macy, Rotula is a Troche. _ 85 
ROTUMHA. A Veſſel like a Cucurbit. Rulandus. 
ROTUNDUS MAJOR. The Name of a Muſcle of the 
Shoulder. See ERES MAJOR.  _ 
ROTUNDUS MINOR. See Tzxes MI Nox. 
ROUCOU. See AcnioTL. | $7 
RUB, in Ralandus, is the fame as Ros, 5 
RUBEA ICTERTT IA, in Paracelſus, is an Eryſipelas. 
 RUBECULA. Offic. Jonſ. de Avib. 87. Mer, 178. 
Bellon. des Oyſe. 34g. Geſn. de Avib. 68 1. Charlt. Exer. 
9 1 Foe Repu, Aldrov, ye ww * I 
becula froe Erithacus, Rai Ornich. 219. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 78. 
TAE ROBIN-RED-EREAST „ Or UDDOCK. 70 
Tus Bird, when eaten, is by ſome eſteemed to excite Ve- 
nereal Incli nations. | Ls i a 


*RUBEFACIENTTA. Topics which excite a Redneck of 
Et. 


the Skin; the fame as PHzNIGML.” © N 
"RUBELLA. This is defined by Dornæus, a ſpiritual 
F Bodies by its reſolutive 


OwWer. | a | 
RUBELLIANZ. The Bertiey of the white ' Bryony. 


Rhadius in 8cribon.” Larg. Ne. 249. | . 


the Shore 


enſes ; for when the Fœtus or Menſes are re- 

| "258 14 It 
Winter, with any Age and Conſtitution. I. 

Ind. A. 216. 


„covered and fringed with 


Fater, in which this Herb, with ſeveral 
„ under 


Ind. A. 147. Rubia Hlugſiris & Ru 


1 7 
Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. I. 
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| Fins on the Back, and feeds upon 
ſmall Crabs and other little Fiſhes ; it is more in 
Winter than in Summer z and this may be occaſioned by its 
different Way of feeding in theſe two Seaſons ; for. in Win- 
ter it 3 e near 
" according to | uthors, the Difference 
e in the Summer. | 
a Roach is eaſy of Digeſtion, becauſe tis tender, de- 
licate, not very compact in its Parts, and has but little groſs 
uice. It is nouriſhing, ve, and promotes the Semen, 
Reaſon of the balſamic, oily Parts, and volatile Salts. with 
which it abounds. It is, alſo, reckoned good for ſtopping a 
Looſeneſs; ting on this Occaſion, by calming ſup- 
g the and nt Humours, which cauſe this 
venience, by its oily recs, eſpecially in 
on Foods, , 

RUBEOLA. | 
The Characters are; 
The Leaves grow four, or 


monopetalous, Funnel ſhap'd, and quadrfd, ref one, 
or a double Ovary ; the > herons © Foc comin 


| Boerhaave mentions two Species of Rubeola, which are; 
I. Rubeola ; latiore folio. T. 1.30, Rubia, latifolia, ſpicata, 
C. B. P. 334. Pſcude-Rubia, latifolia, ſpicata, M. H. z. 


333 | 
a ; anguſtiore folio. T. 1 Pſeuds-Rubia, 

ſp ta, anguſtifolia, M. H. 3. 333 Broth. Ind. Alt. Plane. 
ol. I. 


This Plant is recommended in a Quinſey. Hift, Plant. 
Boerb. Aſcript. | ; | | 
RUBETA, The Toad, See Buro. | 
RUBIA. nn | 
The Characters are; | | 35 5 
The Leaves are rough ; the Fruit conſiſts of two ſucculent 
Berries, which contain each an umbilicated Seed. 
Boerbaave mentions four Sorts of 8 which are; 


I. Rubia ; Tinctorum; ſativa, C. B. „Baerb. Ind. 
A. 147. Tourn, Inſt. 114. Rubia Tindtorum, Offic. Ger. 957. 
Emac. 1118. Rali Hiſt. 1. 480. Synop. 3. 223. Rubia Ja- 


tiva, J. B. 3 Rubia major ſiue hortenſis, No NOS: 


27 

Roots of Madder are about as thick as a large Gooſe , 
Quill, round and much branched, of a reddiſh Colour, clear, 
and ſomewhat tranſparent, having a ſmall, fender, hard, 
tough String in the Middle, of a ſweetiſh Taſte, with a litile 
Bitterneſs ; from theſe ſpring many ſquare, rough, weak 


Stalks, full of Joints, hows which are ſet five or fix lo 


ſharp-pointed Leaves, that are broadeſt in the Middle, a 
narrow at both Ends, rough almoſt. to Pricklineſs, [The 
Flowers grow in long Spikes, coming forth at the Joints with 
the Leaves, ſmall and yellow, of one Leaf cut into four Seg- 
ments, each ſucceeded by two ſmall, moiſt, blackiſh Berries, 
containing two round umbilicated Seeds, It is planted in 
Fields and Gardens, and flowers in May. - 
The Roots of Madder are opening and attenuati | 
for Obſtructions of the Liver, help the Jaundice and Dropſy, 
and cleanſe the Kidneys of tough and ſlimy Humours, and are 
of Uſe againſt the Stone and Strangury. They are accounted 
poo to diſſolve congealed Blood, and to be ſerviceable in ' 
ounds and Contutions. A great Quantity of the dried 
Roots are uſed by the Dyers to dye a red Colour. Miller's | 


Bot. 25 | 
2. Rubiaz ſylveſtris; aſpera; que Sylveſtris Dioſcoridi, 
C. B. P. 333. Raii Hift. 1. 480. Symp. "ba . Boerh, 
beola. Offic. Rubia : 

ve/tris, Park. Theat. 274. WILD MADDER. ; 

It grows wild in Hedges. The Root agrees in Virtues 
with Rubia Tinctorum Sativa, | 
quadrifolia ; aſperrima ; lucida ; peregrina. Boerh. 
RUBIA SYNANCHICA, Offic. Rubia Cyanchica, C. 

5. Rubeola vide. 


B. P. 2235 B. 3. 723. Raii Hiſt. . 4 N 
aris quadrifoha, K 1s, floribus purpuraſcentibus, Tourn,. 
faſt Raii Synop. 3. 225. Synanchica Lugdunienſis, 


The 452 NANCY. 


4. Rubia ; 


capillary Fibrila, divided into a Multitude of Heads, and 
ſmooth, ſlender Stalks, a Span in 

It 
art of 
the 


RUB 


Breadth, About the Middle of the Stalk the Joints. are 


a rw nt, and the Leaves longer, narrower, ſharper, and grow 
10 by Fours. The Flowers on the Tops of the Stalks and 
Branches, form a kind of Umbellas, as in the Valiriana, and 
are from an oblong Tube into four Segments, of a 
beautiful red Colour, and a Smell; ſometimes they 
are white like thoſe of the Jaſnimm, which 


1 
Colour and Smell, but are of the Size of the of Dioſco- Sun, 


rides. 

Theſe are ſucceeded by a Coacervation of Seeds, which 
grow two together, and gre rugous or rough, oblong, and 
bear like thoſe of the Phaſeolus, double the Size of thoſe of 
the common Gallium, and when dry of a yellowiſh Colour, 

It abounds in barren Places, chalky and funny Hills, 
as on Gogmagog Hills, Suſſex Downs, and the like Situations. 

It is ſuppoſed to be of extraordinary Efficacy in the Squi- 
nancy, (whence its Name) a Quinſey, whether inwardly or 
outwardly uſed. Dali. ; | , 

RUBICILLA Offic. Mer. Pin. 176. Schw. A. 346- Rubi- 
cilla, Pyrrbula, Charlt. Exer. 17. Rubicilla ſeu Pyrrbula, 
Geſn. de Avib, 664. Will. Omith. 180. Raii Omith. 247. 
Ejuſd, Synop. A. 86. Pyrrbula ſeu Rubicilla, Aldrov, Ornith, 
2. 744. Tons. de Avib. 87. Rubecula, Bellon. des Oyſe. 2 
Byrrivla, Scaliger. THE BULL-FINCH, ALP, or NOPE. 

The Fleſh of this Bird is recommended againſt the Cholic. 

RUBIFICANTIA. The ſame as RUBEFACIENTIA. 

RUBIGO, The Ruſt of Metals, or Mildew ; or Smut of 
Corn. | 

RUBINUS, See CAR BUNcurus. — 

RUBRICA: FABRILIS. Offic. Mer. Pin. 218. Matth. 
1359. Calc. Muf, 134. Doug]. Ind, 80. Rubrica, Charlt. 
Foſſ. 2. Worm. 4. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 257 Rubrica 
Fabrilis Mollis, Kentm. 8. RED OKER, RUDDLE, 
MARKING STONE. ; | 

This is an earthy, ponderous, and, intenſely red Subſtance, 
found in many Parts of England, and is uſed in vulnerary and 
* Plaiſters. | 


Sinopis Agricol. 583. Terra Sinopiana. Tourn. Voy. Ed. 
Lond. 2. 159. EARTH OF SINOPE. 

This ought to be thick, heavy, and all of one Colour, re- 
ſembling Liver ; and when diluted with Water, it ought to 
diffuſe itſelf therein. | 

It is dug out of the Earth in Cappadocia, is eſteemed dry- 
ing, and is faid to reſtrain a Diarrhea. 

RUBS, 

The Characters are; 

The Calyx is quinquifid; the Flower is roſaceous, penta- 
petalous, and furniſhed with a great Number of Stamina; 
the Placenta is in the Centre of the Calyx, to which it grows ; 
the Fruit is round, and compos'd of a great Number of ſuc- 
culent Acini, fixed to the Placenta, and furniſhed with ob- 
long Seeds, each being furniſhed with a long Tube. 

verhaave mentions ſeven Species of Rubus, which are; 

1. Rubus vulgaris; five Rubus fructu nigro. C. B. P. 
479. Tourn, Inft. 614. Boerh. ind, A. 2. 60. Rubus vulga- 


* 


ris, Offic. Rubus, Ger. 1089. Emac. 1272. Rubus vulga- g 


ris major, Park. Theat. 1013. Rubus major fructu 


B Raii Hiſt 639. 8 6 This 
1. . 2, 1639. Synop. 3. he 
BRAMBEE OR BLACK BERRY BUSH.” 1 


The Bramble has many long, creeping, angular, tou 
Branches, beſet with a Multitude 2 ſharp A 
"Thorns, The Leaves grow on the Manger Twigs, uſually 
five on one Foot Stalk in the lower Parts, and three on the 
upper Part next the Flowers, which grow in Cluſters at the 
End of the Branches, 3 of 
ſome Plants white, in others of à pale Red, with ſeveral 
Stamina in the Middle. The Fruit is a Cluſter of Acini, 
green at firſt, then red, and when ripe, of a black Colour, 
and of a pleaſant ſweet Taſte. It grows every where in the 


Hedges, flowering in June and July, and the Fruit is ripe at 
oe Auguft and in September. The Leaves and ph 


the latter End 
| 7115 oo ner: accounted Reftrin and are frequent] 
Ibe Leaves are gent, are | 
preſcribed in Gargariſms for ſore Mouths and Throats ; to 
unripe Fruit is very binding and reſtringent, uſeful for all 
Kink of Fluxes nd Bleeding; for Thruſhes and fore Mouths, 
The Juice of the — Fruit made into Syrup, is accounted 
good againſt Heat of Urine. Miller's Bot. of 
The Leaves of the Bramble are ftyptic, and of an earthy 
Taſte; they ſtain the blue Paper with a deep red; the Fruit 
gives it a much deeper, and almoſt as deep as Alum; this 
ruit is vinous, and of a very good Stell upon ſame Brambles, 
and inſipid and diſagreeable upon others, It is very 
that the acid Part of the natural Salt of the Earth, which in 
the Leaves is very little diſengaged from the other Principles, 
is almoſt entirely freed from them in the Fruits, and pro- 
dyces there, with the terreſtrial Parts, a Salt which reſembles 


BRICA SINOPICA. Offic. Matth. 1354. Rubrica 


on one Foot-ſtalk, white underneath 


e Leaves a- piece, in 


y 
12 ' ".& 
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Alum; ſo that the Antients had a great deal of Reaſon to 
uſe the Fruit of this Plant to bind. The Bi ble is aftringent, 
deterſive and abſorbent ; the DecoRtion of its Branches, as Dis- 
ſeerides affixms, ſtops a Looſeneſs and the Fluor albos. Its 
Leaves, chew'd, clear the Ulcers of the Gums and Mouth ; 
lege LE to the Tetters hey Kul how. and, gap 
the Piles. I. Jury of On poking dots thickened in the 
alen was of the ſame Opinion; 
tone. 
the 
4 


uſed for the Wounds of the Legs. Tabernempntanus lays, 
that a Bolſter dipped in the Juice of the Bramble, and put in- 
to the Fundament, will ſtop the Flux of the Piles. » Ray 


relates, that Dr. Needham ſet a 
of Black-berries for the Heat of 
may be prepared of it for the es of the oat. The 
Juice of the Bramble is an ediene in the Diamoron M- 
lai ufitatum. The Gun-po made of the Coals of this 
Plant is quicker and ſtronger than the common Sort, Mar- 
tyn's Tournefort. | | | 

2. Rubus ; repens fructu cæſio. C. B. P. 479. Tourn, . 
614. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 60. Ger. Emac, 1271. Chamaba- 
tos Offic. Rubus minor Chamærubus five Humirubus, Park. 
Theat. 1013, Chamærubus ſpinoſus frufiu cerules, Jon. 
Dendr. 272. Rubus minor fruftu cerulee, J. B. 2. 59. 
3. 467- THE DEW BER- 


t Value upon the Syru 
tine. A ſimple 99 a8 


me Hiſt. 2, 1640. Synop 
p | 
le is found the Corn. It flowers in May. The 


Fruit becomes ripe in Autumn. The Fruit is in Uſe. It 
agrees in Virtues with the Rubus vulgaris, or the Bramble or 
Black-berry Buſh. Dale. | 

3. Rubus; Idzus; ſpinoſus; fruftu albo. C. B. P. 479. 


7. 59. 5 
4. Rubus; Idæus; ſpinoſus; fructu * B. 2. 59. 
ynop. 3. 467. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. * 


Ran Hift. 2. 1640. 
Rubus Ideus, Offic. Ger. 1089. 1272. Park. Theat, 
Tourn. Inſt. 


$ 57. Rubus Ideus ſpinoſus, C. B. P. 479. 
14. THE RASPBERRY-BUSH. | 
The Raf -Buſh has flender brittle Stalks, covered with 
an aſh-colour'd Bark, beſet with ſmall weak Prickles ; it has 
five high-vein'd, oblong, ſharp-pointed Leaves, growing up- 
and green above, in- 
dented about the Edges. The Flowers conſt of five Leaves, 
of a white Colour, with a Caft of Red; each of which is 
ſucceeded by a roundiſh Fruit made of a Clufter of Acini, for 
the moſt part red, but in ſome Plants they are of a white Co- 
lour. It grows wild in ſome Parts of Males, and the North 
of England; and flowers in May, and the Fruit is ripe in 


The Fruit, which is the only Part uſed, has a pleaſant 
grateful Smell and Taſte, is cordial, and ftrengthens the Sto- 
mach, ſtays Vomiting, is ſomewhat reſtringent, and accounted 
_= to 1. 38 

e only Officinal Preparation is the Syrupus de Rubo 
Idæso. Miller's Bet. Of. = 

They make a Wine, a Syrup, a Ratafia, and a Vinegar, of 

the Fruits of this Plant. Spirituous Water is alſo drawn 


from them. Theſe Preparations are n „and good 
in mali Fevers and the Small-Pox. Nitre Giklved, and 
Juice of Raſpberries, is very agreeable, 


chryſtalliaed with the 
Martyn's N e a 
The red Raſpberry is mare common than the white; ſuch 
as are large, of ſweet and vinous Juice, and pleaſant to 
2 and e the beſt. 1 
hey are of a moiſteni and cooling g Nature, cordial, and 
the Stomach; 9 ſweeten the Breath, purify the 
Blood, and are reckoned. to be antiſcorbutic and 'antine- 


ritic. | 
Their refreſhing Taſte and Smell proceed from their eſſen- 
tial Salt, intermixed with ſome oily Parts a little refined, 
which lightly pricking the Nerves of the Taſte and Smeh, 
excite an ble Senſation in them. They have nearly the 
ſame Principles, and conſequently the ſame Effects as Straw- 
berries ; but they are moiſter eee and not ſo 
compact in their Parts; for which reaſon they py 


the Stomach, if they continue there wor, . The Flayvers 
are uſed againſt the St. Anthony's Fire and Inflammations of 
the Eyes. 155 

Raſpberries are 
bilious People, and thoſe. whoſe Humours are too 
over · much agitated. on Hess. 
Rubus; odoratus. Cornuti, 158. 


proper in warm Weather, and ſuit young. 


4 Rubus ; flore alba, pleno. H. R. An. 5 
7. Rubus; Alpinus ; humilis. F. B. 2. 61. Teurn. bel. 
I, | | 15. 


1 - 
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* * * 
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e 
| xatilis, n. 479. Rai Hilt, 1. 654+ Synop. 
2. 261. Rubus Saxatilis, 2 1090. Kmac. 127 3. Babe 
* Saxatilis, 12 Tbeat. iu. STONE-BRAMBLE LE. 
5 on ountains, flowers in B 
ARES Pay Fear bs. 


All theſe Species of the Rubus are received in Medicine ; 


the Roots of the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth Species, 64 
and boiled in 


up in February or March, about the Full Moon, 
ths, are a very 1 0 3 Medicine, whence it is pro- 
per for a Dropſy. ruit boiled in Red Wine, was ac- 
counted by the Ancients a ſovereign Remedy, where the Caſe 
required Str ing, and for the Hzmorrhages, and Fluxes 
of the Belly. The ripe Berries are full of a nitrous and aro- 
matic Juice, which is highly ; aperitive; reſolves dry and 
harden'd Coagulations, and expels them by Urine, and is on 
that account very ſerviceable in Diſeaſes, which require laxa- 
tive and lenient Remedies, and ſuch as are endowed with a 
ſaponaceous Quality, The Leaves, which way ſoever pre- 
pared, are corroborative and aftringent ; the Fruit is laxative 
and aperient, and S Juice of the Leaves is of Uſe 
in all acute Diſeaſes. the Syrupus de Rubis, or de 
Kubo Idæo, is very good in enden proceeding from Bile, 
and Inflammacions, A few Berries of the fourth and fifth 
Species, put into Wine, communicate to it a fine Colout and 
Fragrancy, and greatly exhilerate the Heart. They call this 
Wine Ruboides. Of the ſame they prepare a Jelly, which is 
commended for hot Diſtempers. The Leaves and Fruit are 
commended in a Diarrhea, Fluor Albus, Vomiting, and im- 
moderate Fluxes of the Uterus and Noſtrils; they cure Ulcers 
of the Gums, and are an excellent Remedy for the Aphthæ 
and Ulcerations of the Mouth. The bruiſed Leaves 2 
Warts, cure Wounds and Ulcers, and remove the Itch. HH. 
Plant, aſcript. Boerhaave. | as 
RUCMA, or LUCMA. De Laet. An American Fruit, 
ſomewhat like an Orange with reſpe& to Size and Shape. It 
is not eſteemed a good Food, nor is it uſed in Medicine. 
RUCTUS, or RUCTATIO. An Eructation, or diſ- 
charging of Wind upwards, | 
RUELLIA. | 
The Characters are; 
It hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is cut into ſeveral Parts at the Brim, from whoſe Em- 
2 ariſes the Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail in the 
ttom of the Flower, and afterwards becomes a membrana- 
ceous Pod, which opens into ſeveral Parts, and is filled with 
ſmall Seeds. . 5 
Miller mentions three Species, which are: 
1. KRnellia; Americana; humilis ; Aſphodeli Radice. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. | 
2. Ruellia; Caralinana ; foliis oblongis anguſtis, flare pur- 
pureo. Houſt. | | 
3. Ruellia ; Americana; humilis, parvo flore cæruleo, capſu- 
lis teretibus, Houſt. 5 
The firſt Sort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in America, 
who gave this Name to the Genus in Honour of Dr. Ruellius, 
a Perſon learned in Natural Hiſtory, who flouriſhed in the 
Sixteenth Century. The ſecond Sort grows plentiſully in 
Seuth-Carolina, from whence it was brought into the Eng 
Gardens. This Sort grows much taller than the other two. 
The third Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. William Houſton 
in Jamaica, who ſent the Seeds into England. The Flowers 
of this Kind are much ſmaller than thoſe of the other Sorts, 
and are of ſhort Duration, ſeldom continuing above one 
Day. Miller's Dictionary. — 5 
- RUFUS EPHESIUS, or RUFFUS EPHESIUS. This 
ancient Phyſician lived under the Emperor Trajan, and was 
eſteemed by rw of the moſt ſkilful of his. Profeſſion. 


= 


The ſame Author tells us, that Rufus wrote of the Materia 


Medica in Verſe ; he alſo wrote a I reatiſe of the Atra Bilts, 
and ſome: others cited by Suidas, but now loſt 3 and we have 
nothing left of his Works, but a ſmall Treatiſe of the Greet 
Names of the different Parts of the Body, and another of the 
Diſeaſes of the Kidneys and Bladder, with a Fragment of a 
Treatiſe of Cathattic Medicines. His principal Scope in the 
- firſt of thefe Works, was to give a general Idea of Anatomy, 

and in particular to prevent the Miſtakes of his Cotemporaries, 
who ſtudied Medicine in reading ancient Authors, ſome of 


whom kad diſtinguiſhed certain Parts of the Body by Names 


different from thoſe given them by others. Beſides this, we 
may infer from what Rufus ſays in this 
Operations, in his Time, were only exerciſed upon Beaſts. 
„ 'Chuſe, ſays he, an Animal the moſt like Man that can be, 
«« you will not find all the Parts in every Reſpect reſembling 
« thoſe of the Human Body ; but they will, however, have 
6 at leaſt ſomie Relation one to another. Formerly, he adds, 
% Anatomical Demonſtrations were made upon human Bo- 


Book, that Anatomic 


R UN 


et es We learn alto the ſame Book, th 


rhich were recurrent, were thi dico 
vered. The Ancients, ſays Rufus, called the Arteries of 
ps: the Neck 3 2 much _ as to ſay, 525 
of theſe Arteries the Animal was laid allees; and Joſt his 
Voice; but it has been diſcovered in the prone Age 

* ſuch an Accident proceeds not from a Compretſion of thoſe 
«« Arteries, but from that of the Nerves contiguous to them.“ 
This Phyſician ſeems alſo to have ſeen certain Veſſels 
the Matrix, of which Anatomiſts before him had made no 
mention. Herephilus, fays he, believed that Women had 
nothing of varicoſe P but we have found, by exa- 
mining the Matrix of a Brute, certain Veſſels which ariſe 
„from the Tefticles, and being reflexed on both Sides in 

Form of Varices, proceed to terminate in the Cavity of 

Matrix. They alſo yield a glutinous Humour when preſſed, 
und it is undoubtedly believed that they are ſeminal Veſſels of 
<« that Kind which call varicoſe.” Rufus had before ob- 
ſerved, that there are four ſpermatic Veſſels in Man, two vi- 
ricous, and two ous; and that the Extremity of the 
firſt, which joins to the Teſticles, went by the Name of Pars- 
Fate. The little Treatiſe of the Diſcaſes of the Kidneys and 
Bladder contains nothing particular. Ruyus alſo wrote ſome 


Commentaries upon Hippocrates 
Epheſins, of the Names of the 


ne 
A 


ates, 

The Three Books of Rufus | 
Parts of the Human Body, were publiſhed in Greet by Fac. 
 Goupylus, at Paris, 1554, in Octavo, Typis Regiis, ex Officina 
A. Turnebi, They had been tranſlated, together with Arr- 
teus, into Latin, by Junius Paulus C reſſus, and printed at 
Venice, 1552, in Quarto, and were reviſed by the ſame Gou- 
þylus, and reprinted at Paris, 1554, in a ſmaller Sizez and 
again, among the Medici Tn of Hen, Stephanus, 1567, 
in Folio. T hey were alſo reviſed a ſecond time by Craſſus, 
and reprinted at Venice, 1555, and at Baſil, 15$1, in Quarto. 

His Book of the Dijeſer of th Kidneys and Bla luer, with 
his Fragment of Cathartic cines, were publiſhed in Greek 


with the other three Books of Rufus. abovementioned, and 
Soranus de Utero & Muliebri Pudendo, by the ſame Goupylus 
at Paris, ex Officina Turnebi, 1554, in vo, print 


the ſame Year in Latin in a leſſer Siae; and were 

reprinted in Latin among the Medice Artis Principes of Hen. 

Stephanus, 1567, Folio. 6 i 
A new Edition of 22 Greek and Latin, reviſed and 

co::pared with the Bern Manuſcript, was by Marti- 

nus Bogdanus, as we are told by Bartholinus, Cent, 4. Medic. 


Epift. | | 

Lav, Bibl. nov. Manuſcript. mentions Rufus de Vene- 
reis, & de Offibus ;, and Rhafis aſeribes to Rufus the Books 
rig 72 4 Of Health,” which are found among the Writ- 

of Galen, 

orks of Rufus which are loſt, are five Books, my} Lally, 
« Of Diet,” mentioned by Suidas, and the ſecond of them 
quoted by 2 Four Books, 75 gala, Of Herbs,” 
in Hexameter Verſes, mentioned by Galen, Pref. Lil. 6. de 
Simp, Med. who ſeems alſo. to quote ſome, of them. Galen in 
the Place juſt mentioned, quotes alſo the Se,, Bibi, 
«© Books of Therapeutics; whence moſt of the Fragments 
of Rufus, which we find in Ætius, ſeem to be taken. Galen 
alſo commends a T reatiſe of Rufus concerning Melancholy, or 
Atra Bilis, WR : 

Beſides theſe Works of Riſus mentioned by Galen, Suida: 
takes notice of his Treatiſe of the Diet of Corpulent Perſons ; 
of another on Vulnerary Medicines ; and a Treatiſe of Vicus. 
Tumors or Excreſcentes; another of Ancient Medicine; and a 
Treatiſe of Mili, Mine, and Honey. There was another Ru- 
us, called Memius Rufus, mentioned by Galen, Lib. 7, Le C. 
A. P. G. Fabricii Bibliath. T. G. p. 102. 

RUGA. A Wrinkle. The following iption is an 
approved Coſmetic in Wrinkles of the Face. Boil Hartſhorn, 
not old, in Water, till it yield a Sort of Juice. Then train 
the Water, and with the ſame knead Bean-Meal, which after- 
wards reduce into T roches, and dry them in the Shade. 
When Occaſion N diſſolve a ſufficient Quantity of 
theſe Troches in Water, till it becomes of che I hickneſs of 
a liquid Cerate, with which anoint the Face, and when it is 
agglutinated, waſh it off with warm Water, Aitius, Tatrab. 
2. Sem. i Gap, 4. | 

RUGITUS, A Murmuring of the Inteſtines ; the ſame 
as BORBORYGMOS. 113 

RUMA.. The Gua, or the external Part of the Throat. 
RUN. Ibe ſame as ACET OSA, F 

RUMINANTIA ANIMALIA. :Ruminatiog Animals, 
RUMPHAL. A Species of Indian Arum, called alſo 1G- 


'NOME. The Juice is poiſonous ; but the are recom- 
n the recent Bites of Ser- 


pents ; 


pents ; but if the Wounds are not freſh, cut them open, and 
then apply the Roots, It is, farther, eſteemed an excellent 
Topic for Parts affected with the Venereal Diſeaſe.  _ 
UPICAPRA, See CAPRA ALPINA. auf "ah 
* RUPTORIUM. A Cauſtic uſed in Surgery for breaking 
or opening Abſceſſes. 
RUSC USS. 
The Characters are + 
The Calyx is monophyllous, and fr 
Middle of which proceed monopetalous, campaniform, and 
globous Flowers; the Ovary becomes a globous ſoft Fruit, 
filled with one or two Seeds, which are generally hard. 
Boerhaave mentions four Sorts of Ruſcus, which are; 
1. Ruſcus; anguſtifolius, fructu folio innaſcente. 
BISLINGUA. 
2. Ruſcus ; latifolius; fructu folio inſidente. Tourn, Inſſ. 
79. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 63. C. B. P. 305, Laurus Alexan- 
drina, Offic. J. B. 1. 574. Raii Hift. 1. 663. Alexandrina 
genuina, Park. Theat, 700. Hippogleſſum Matthioli, Ger. 
761. Emac. go. LAUREL OF ALEXANDRIA. © 
The Root of this Bay is hard and knotty at the Head, 
ſending out ſeveral long Strings and ſmall Fibres ; the Stalks 
are tough and limber, growing not to any great Height, hav- 
ing the Leaves ſet alternately upon them, which are hard, firm, 
and full of ſtraight Nerves, of an oval Shape, but ſharp-pointed 
at the End, about two Inches long; on the Middle of the 


See 


Back-Part of each grows a ſmall moſly green Flower, which 


is ſucceeded by a red Berry about as big as a Juniper-Berry. 
This Plant grows in the mountainous Parts of Italy and Hun- 


gary. | 
f ft is commended by Dioſcorides and Galen to open Obſtruc- 
tions of the Kidneys and the Womb ; to provoke Urine and 
the Menſes, and as helpful in long and hard Labour, It is alfo 
accounted a good vulnerary Plant, and uſeful to dry up old 
Ulcers and Sores; but is rarely uſed in our Days. Miller's 


Bot. of | | 
3. Ruſcus; anguſtifolius; fructu ſummis ramulis innaſcente. 
7. 79: Laurus Alexandrina, fructu langis pediculis caulibus al- 
ligato. M. H. Bloeſ. „ 


4. Ruſcus; myrtifolius; aculeatus. See BRUSCUS. Boerh. 


Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 
RUSMA. A Preparation of Honey which the Turks and 


Tartars uſe by way of Dropax or P/ilothrum. It is made by 


boiling Honey to the Conſiſtence of a Rob or Sapa. 

 - RUSTICULA, The ſame as GALLINAGO. The 

Woodcock. ISS. . 82 ; | 
RUTA. . | | ; £ 
The Characters are; | 


The Leaves are divided into Segments; the Calyx is mono- 
* quadrifie, quinquefid, and ſtellated; the Flowers are 
reſaceous, tetrapetalous, and pentapetalous, furniſhed with 

eight or ten Stamina, four or five of which ariſe from the 

 Unguis of the Petals, and four or five from the Interſtices 

of the Petals ; the Ovary ſeated in the Bottom of the Calyx, 
becomes a roundiſh, quadrangular, or pentangular Fruit, con- 
fiſting of as many Capſules, in which are contained kidney- 

ſhap'd or angular Seeds. 1 E 
| haave mentions ten Species of Ruta, which are; 

1. Ruta; major; hortenſis ; latifolia. Boerh. Ind. A. 260. 
Ruta, Offic. Ruta hortenſit, Ger. 1070. Emac. 1255. 
Ruta hortenſis major, Park. Theat. 132. Ruta hortenſis lati- 
Folia, C. B. P. 336. Tourn. Inſt. 257. Ruta ſativa, vel 
8 J. B. 3. 197. Raii Hiſt, 1. 874. GARDEN- 


Rue is a ſhrubby Plant, whoſe elder Branches are tough and 
woody, having ſmooth blueiſh green Leaves, divided into an 
uncertain Number of ſmall oval Sections, which are ſome- 
what thick and fat, and round- pointed at the End, abiding 
all Winter. The Flowers grow on the Top of the younger 
- Shoots, conſiſting uſually of four yellow, hollow, ſcoop-like 
Leaves, torn in about the Edges, and having eight yellow 
Stamina, encompaſſing a coundild green Head, cut as it were 
into four Parts, growing large, and ſeemingly punched full of 
Holes, containing ſmall black rough Seed. "The Root is 
woody, having many Fibres. Rue is planted in Gardens; 


"the Leaves and Seeds are uſed 3 the whole Plant has a very ſee 


ſtrong dcent. | 
Rue is a Plant of many Virtues, being alexipharmic, and 
good againſt infectious peſtilential Diſeaſes, and the Plague it- 


ſelf, and all Kinds of Fevers. It helps Diſorders of the Head, 
Nerves, and Womb, Convulſions and hyReric Fits, the Colic 7. 


and Weakneſs of the Stomach and Bowels ; it reſiſts Poiſon, 
and cures the Bites of venomous Creatures, and mad Dogs. 
It is an Ingredient in the Compound- Water of Briony, and in 

Treacle-Water. a e eee of {3 


- * -Officinal Preparations are a ſimple Water, and a Conſerve of 


" the Leaves, and an Oil by Decoction. Adilior's Bot. G. 


. * - 


_— 


R UT. 


That Rue was gpesüy ellermed by the Ancients; is fuflict-' 


ently certain; fince it was the principal Baſis of the Antidote 


of King Mithridates. Rue abounds with a highly acrid and 
pounce Oil, capable of ſtimulating the languid Fibres to a 

Motion, and conſequently imparting an additional 
Strength to them. The Leaves of Rue mixed with recent 
Butter, and eaten in the Morning with Rye-Bread, are bene- 
ficial to thoſe who abound in Phlegm, and an excellent Pre- 
ſervative againſt the noxious Influences of a moiſt and vapi 
Atmoſphere, and the contagious Miaſmata of epidemical Dif- 
orders. The Leaves bruiſed-with Pepper, common Salt, and 
ſtrong Vinegar, and applied to the Arteries of the Carpus, 
provided the morbid Matter is before duly managed, excel- 
lently check the febrile Impetus, and are often uſed with more 
Efficacy and leſs Danger, in ſtopping obſtinate Quartan Fe- 
vers, than internal Aftringents, and the ſo much celebrated 
Peruvian Bark. Strong Wine-Vinegar, richly im ted 
with the Juice of Rue, when applied to the Mouth and No- 
ſtrils, is not only an excellent Preſervative againſt the Conta- 
gion of epidemical Diſorders, but alſo more effectual in pre- 
venting Deliquiums, than all the cephalic, rich, balſamic and 
apoplectic Spirits, Hoffman. de Pre/tant. Remed. Domeſt. 

Kue is an Herb very much commended as an Alexiphar- 
mic, and is eſteemed one of the beſt Simples for Hyſterics, 
Epilepſy, Apoplexy, Convulſions, Peſtilence, Inflammations 
and Gangrenes ; in which laſt Caſe, the Herb bruiſed and ap- 
plied with Wine and Salt, ouickens the dead Part, prevents a 
Suppuration, and effects a ure. Nicander commends it a- 
gainſt the Bites of all venomous Creatures. There is no 
better Herb in the Peſtilence; it has ſoꝛnething of an aro- 
matic, acidiſh, fragrant and oily Quality, and is heating in a 
high Degree, with a kind of Acidity. The Smell revives 
Women under a Sy „and raiſes them under hyſteric or 
epileptic Fits. It is of mighty Efficacy againſt Phlegm, and 
is very good, externally applied, for cold and pituitous Tu- 
mors; and it is highly celebrated for clearing and tharpening the 
Sight. It has a very acrid but not burning Taſte, and a- 
bounds with a Salt, Oil, and a very penetrating Spirit, and is 
on that Account of ſingular Service in moving and ftimular- 
ing the Nerves, and in attenuating groſs Humors, and expel- 
ing them by inſenſible Perſpiration and Sweat: - It is an excel- 
lent Plant, as Pliny aſſures us, againſt all Sorts of Poiſon, and 
for all hyſteric Melancholy, and hypochondriac Diſorders, and 
for Faintings. It provokes the Menſes, and expels the Lo- 
chia, Fœtus, and Secundines; and drank in the Morning in- 
ſtead of Tea, and the Vapour received into the Eye, ſharpens 
the Sight, The Seed is much commended for the Worms, 
and the Gonorrhza, and conſumes the Semen by its exceſſive 
Heat and Drynefs. The Herb is of Service in the Small-Pox 
and Meaſles, the Epilepſy, lethargic Diſorders, and the flatu- 
lent Colic. Rue externally uſed is good for cold, humid and 
watry Tumors. A Cataplaſm is prepared of Rue bruiſed and 
boiled with Wine, which reſiſts an Inflammation. Rue may 
be given inwardly in the moſt acute Diſeaſes. Hit. Plant. 
aſcript. Boerhaave. EA ra ed LO 

2. Ruta; hortenſis; latifolia  arbuſculze ſimilis, C. B. P. 

Ruta; Africana; maxima, Catal, Schwerin. | 

4. Ruta; Chalepenſis; tenuifolia 5 florum petalis villis ſca- 
tentibus, M. H. 2. 508. | , 

5. Ruta; Chalepenſis; latifolia. | 

6. Ruta; hortenſis; minor; tenuifolia, M. H. 2. 50%. 

7. Ruta; hortenſis 3 minor; tenuifolia; foliis variegatis ar- 
genteis. omg | | n 

8. Ruta; ſylveſtris ; minor, C. B. P. 
Peganium Narbonenſium, Lob. 

9. Ruta; ſylveſtris; major, J. B. 3. 200. C. B. P. 336. 
Park. Theat, 133. Raii Hift. 1. 874. Tourn. Infl. 257. 
Boerh, Ins. A. 260. Ruta Montana, Offic. Ger. 1071. 
Emac. 1255. WILD RUE. 15 | 

It grows on Mountains, and flowers in July, and is ſuppoſed 
to have the ſame Virtues as the Garden-Rue, but is more acri- 
monious. 13 | 8 

10. Ruta; ſylveſtris; linifolia; | Hiſpanica, Bocc. Ma, 
Part. 2. 82. Tab. 7. Boerb. Ind. Alt. Plant. Fol. 1. 

RUTA is alſo a Name for the HARMALA ; which 


RUTA CANINA. A Name for the Scrophularia ;-- Ruta 
Canina dicta vulgaris. | 867 {a 
-RUTA CAPRARIA. Goats Rue. See GALEGA. © 

RUTA HYPERICOIDES. A Name for the Hypericum; 


tidum; fruteſcens. | 
' RUTA MURARIA. See ADIANTHUM ALBUM. 
RUTA PRATENSIS. A Name for the Thalifirun ; 


336. J. B. 3. 200. 


* 


pratenſe ; anguſtifolium: 


RUTACEUM: Vinegar of Rue; See ACE TUM. 
RUTETA.- The fame a» TARANTULA;; which ſee. 


kurt 


= 


_ - -RUTFICILLIA. A Bird called the Red- Tail, or Red- 
Start. The ſame as PHOENICURUS. - -.. 128 

 RUTILUS: Offic. Schonf. Ichth. 63. Rutilus, foe Ru» 
bellus fluviatilis, Geln. de Aquat. 821. Rutilus flviatilir, 
Jonſ. de Piſc. 99. Nautilus, Rubellus fluviatilts Geſneri, 
Aldrov. de Piſc. 732. 621. Raii Ichth. 262. Ejuſd, _-> 


Piſc. 122. Raul, fue Rubellus, Mex. Pin. 190. 


The Fleſh of this Fiſh, which is very common in Rivers, is 
faid to promote Venereal Inclinations. | 
1 RUYSCH. A celebrated Anatomiſt of Holland. See a 
farther Actount of him under the Article ANATOME, * 


1 


1 
S For the Signifieation of this Letter in the Chymi 


t, ſee ALPHABETUM CHYMICUM. | 
9 J/C-0r © — 2 any Character 
importing Quantity, ſignifies Semis, OB” K 
Saad ns for the Pavia. $4, 

- SABDARIFFA. A Name in Beerhaave for the a 3 
Indica; vitis folio ; ampliore. Bi 
_SABINAG#:- - + 2 4 

The Characters are; RT. 7% 

The Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Cypreſs, but are more 
compact; the Berries are verrucoſe ; it has a very ſtrong and 


/ haave mentions two Sorts of Sabina, which are; 

1. Sabina; folio Tamariſci; Dioſcoridis. C. B. P. 487. 
Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 205. Sabina, Offic. Park. Parad. 607. 
Sabina vulgaris, Theat. 1027. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1415. Sabina 
feerilis, Ger. 1193. Emac. 1376. J. B. 288. SAVINE. 
Savine is an ever green ſhrubby Tree, that ſeldom grows 
very tall, having the Branches ſet cloſe together, cloathed with 
narrow, ſhort, ſomewhat prickly Leaves, pretty much re- 
ſembling Cypreſs, of a very 2 Smell; among theſe, after 
the Tree is old, and has ſtood in a Place, grow ſmall 
molly greeniſh Flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſmall flattiſh 
Berries, leſs than thoſe of Juniper, of the ſame blackiſh, blue 
Colour. It is planted in Gardens, where it ſeldom produces 
Fruit, and has therefore generally been reputed barren. 
 Savine is hot and dry, opening and attenuating, and a pow- 
erful Provoker of the Catamenia, cauſing Abortion, and ex- 
pelling the Birth. It is very good to deſtroy Worms in Chil- 
dren. Mr. Ray recommends the Juice of it, mixed with 
Milk, and ſweetened with Sugar, as an excellent Medicine 
for that Purpoſe; beaten into a Cataplaſm, with Hog's Lard, 
it cures Children's ſcabby Heads. 

Officinal Preparations are, the Olum Sabine per infuſionem 
decottionem, and the Oleum Sabine | chymicum. Miller's Bot. 
0 | | | 


Boerhaave, in his Chymiſtry, aſſerts, that a Water pre- 
pared from Savine, by repeated Cohobations, is a moſt excel- 
lent Ecbolic, Emmenagogue, and Promoter of the Hæmor- 


The Root is perennial, and the Leaves are not ſo thick as 


SAR. 
* SITS) * 1 1 x 
The Characters are; | 
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thoſe of Roſemary ; the Galea is hollow, bifid and triſid, the 
Beard trifid, the middle hanging forward,  bifid, and 
The Flowers are be 


ſpiraly convolved. utiful, generally ſet at 
— TINSY but afterwards into a 


CC aatiecs but ane trrt of this Plant, which is, 


Ruyſchiana z flore ceruleo, Hyſſepus Auftriaca, 


magno flore, folio Chamepitidis. H. L.  Chamepitys, cerulea 
— d} B. P. 250. Prunella, ape folto viridi, ample 


fert cerulao, M. H. 3, 364. Beerh. Ind, Alt. Plant, Vol. 1. 


8. 


* 


With reſpect to the Sugar, or eaxxagn, Saccharum, of the 
Antients, which is ſaid to be the ſame with ju . 
* Honey of Reeds,” of Theophraſtus, and which others cal- 
led at Ir, “ Indian Salt, Salmaſius ſays, that it was 
gathered from ſome Reeds or Canes, as tall and big as Trees, 


and that it is the fame as they now call Sacar Mami. The 


Arabians gave it the Name of Tabaxir, which is ſtill in Uſe 
in Turkey and Perſia, to ſignify that Kind of Sugar, But as 
neither the Arabians, any more than the Greets, had ever 
ſeen in their own Country the Reed which produced it, and 
ſpoke of it only by Hearſay, they entertain us with nothing 
but mere Fables on that Subject. Avicenna tells us, that it is 
ſuppoſed that the Canes of the Tabaxir being agitated by the 
Wind, ſhock and bruiſe one another in ſuch a Manner as to 
take Fire, and kindle into a Flame, and that the Aſhes which 
are collected after this Combuſtion, at the Bottom of the 
Canes, is the Tabaxir, He confeſſes indeed, that this is a 
vulgar Story, to which he gives no Credit ; but he-believes, 
however, that the Talaxir is the Aſhes of Indian Reeds, or of 
their Roots, which are burnt on Purpoſe ; and Averroes ſays, 
that it is the Charcoal made of the Joints of the ſame Reeds. 

Salmafius obſerves, that this Error of the Arabians, in ſup» 
poſing their Tabaxir was a Kind of Aſhes, becauſe it was 
in. the Form of a greyiſh Powder, gave Occaſion to the 
modern Greeks, who tranſlated thoſe eee to render the 
Word Tabaxir by Spodium, which comes from cd, "Spades, 
Aſhes. And this has been the Cauſe of great Confuſion in 
Medicine; for the antient Greeks gave the Name of Spodium 
to what we now call Tutty, [ Dale ſays the Spodium Græcorum 
was Putty] but the modern Greeks, and all the Phyſicians and 


Apothecaries after them, | have called burnt Ivory by that 


Name; fo that there are three very different Things, a Kind 
of Sugar, the Aſhes or Soot of a Mineral, and the Aſhes of 
12. all under one Denomination. on 

Js return to the Spodium, which is the Tabaxir, it is ſur- 
ther to be-obſerved, that the Arabians diſtinguiſhed it from 
the Sugar of the Ancients, tho" it was, as we ſaid, the very 
ſame Thing, becauſe they believed that their Tabaxir was a 
Kind of Aſhes, whereas the Sugar of the Antients was de- 


rhoides ; that it is heating, and a moſt excellent Medicine, if ſcribed as a Dew which fell upon the Canes, or as a ſweet and 


uʒſed diſcreetly. He farther informs us, that the. chymical 

Oil of Savine is à moſt powerful Promoter of the Menſes, 
when their Retention proceeds from a Languor and Debility 

18 of the Seeds of Savine, bruis d with 
Sal Gem and Oil, is ſaid to be good for an Anchyloſis; and 
a Cataplaſm of the ſame Leaves, mixed with Honey, is fre- 
quently applied to the umbilical Region, in order to deſtroy 
Worms in the Belly. | | 4. 

2. Sabina g folio Cypreſſi. C. B. P. 487. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 
20%. Sabina . Offic,, Sabina baccifera, J. B. 1. 288. Ger. 
1103. Emat. 1376. Sabina baccifera major, Park. Theat. 
1026. coy — frudtu minore 1 Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1415. Juniperus Alpine Sabinam referens, Pluk. Almag. 201. 
 BERRIED SAVINE.. , * | nom os. 2 

This Plant is cultivated in Gardens, and is ſaid to be at- 
tenuating, and ineiding; powerſully to provoke the Menſes, 
to promote the Expulſion of the Secundines, and to deſtroy 
. Worms in the Inteſtine. 


. .: SABON, or SABENA. Soap, or a Lixivium from whence 


Soap is made. E : 8 
SaccELLUNM. The fame. as SACCULUS, | 

„ or  SACCHARUM, oauxags or cu 
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fat Juice which flowed from the Cane itſelf, when it was 
burnt. On the other hand, they believed that our Sugar was 


the ſame which they found in the Writings of the Greeks under 


the Name of car, Saccharon, and upon that Account they 


called it Suchar, or Zuchar, tho there be really a good deal 


of Difference between thoſe two Sugars. The firſt, or that 
of the Antients, beſides, that it proceeded from a very large 
Reed, as we before obſerved, flow'd from it naturally and 
ſpontaneouſly, like a Kind of Manna, whereas our Sugar is 
the Juice of a much ſmaller Cane, which muſt be ground and 
preſſed in order to extract its Juice; and this Juice muſt af- 
reruns be boiled and purified, to acquire the Conſiſtence it 
Salmaſius ſhews,. that the Sugar which we now uſe was ab- 
ſolutely unknown to the Antients, Seneca, ſays he, tells us, 


It is reported that Honey is found among the Indian in 
the Leaves of Reeds, which is generated either by the Dew 


“ of that Climate, or the ſweet and fat Humour of the Reed 
« itſelf,” You ſee by this how little known and uſed. the 
Tabaxir was by the Antients, ſince Seneca ſpeaks of it only by 
Hearſay. The Arabian Authors who reckon ſeveral Kinds of 
Sugar, omit this which was the only kind known to the An- 
cients by that Name; and the Reaſon was, as we hinted be- 


fore, they did not take it for a Sugar, but a Spodium, I hu 
| | Salma ſius 
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of for 4 Drink. | 
Tot ths Anders had fore Keowledgh of the Soger-Cand, he 
quotes thoſe Verſes of Varro Atacinus : 75 


| Indica non magna nimis Arbors ereſeit Arunds, 
Illius ) lentis primitur rudicibus humor, 
Dulcia cui nequeant ſucco contenders Mella. 


c In India there grows a Cane of a moderate Bigneſs, from 
« whoſe viſcid Roots is expreſſed a Liquor with which Honey 
4 jtſelf cannot be compared for Sweetneſs. Salmaſius how- 
ever intends not to prove that the Invention of Sugar, or the 
Way of preparing it as we now have it, is very new ; but ac- 
knowledges that it was diſcovered above eight hundred Vea; 
ago, and that it was grown very common in the Time of 
vicenna. 


The Cane which produces the common Sugar is thus di- 


ſtinguiſhed. : 
Funds Saccharina, JL B. 2. 531, Ger. a5 Emac. 38. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1278. Arunds Saccharifera. C. B. Pin. 18. 
Theat. 193. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 162. Harundo Saccharifera, 
Park. Theat. 1210. Canna Saccharifera, Ogilb. Chin. 1. 
228. Arundo Viba Brafilienfibus dicta, Piſ. (1648.) Taco- 
maree five Arundo Saccharifera, Ejuſd. (1658.) Vube & Ta- 
comaree Braſilienſibus, Marcg. 82. THE SUGAR CANE. 

This Species of Cane is produced in large Quantities in 
the Eaſt and Wet Indies, and the Iſlands moſt contiguous and 
adjacent to them. Its Stalk and Leaves reſemble thoſe of 
the common Cane, only its Stalk or Trunk is not fo high as 
that of the other, ſince it is only fix or ſeven Feet in Length. 
The Stalk of this Species is of a Colour like that formed by 
a Mixture of yellow and green. *Tis more than an Inch in 
Circumference, furniſhed with Knots or Joints, and full of 
a ſpongeous, white and ſweet Pith, Its Root is not unlike 
that of the common Cane, but is not ſo woody, tho' it a- 
bounds with a ſweet Juice. Lobelius in Adverſar, informs 
us, that its Root dried and reduced to a Powder, is a Meal 
uſed by many of the Indians for making a Species of Bread of 
a very agreeable Taſte, The beſt Cane is produced in the 
Canary and Madera Iſlands, That growing at Java and 
Madagaſear is alſo excellent. This Soecies of Cane yields 
the Sugar by Latin Writers called Saccharum, Zuccharum, 
Zuctorum and Sucharum, The Arabians call it Zuchar, Zuc- 
cara, Succhar, Zoxar, and Sutter, and the Greeks, Larxagos, 
Eaxyag, Eaxxag, and Th , Many call it Mel Arundina- 
ceam, after it is boiled, evaporated, and put in wooden Veſſels 
for Exportation. ; 

There are in the Shops various Species of Sugar, which 
receive their Appellations either from the Parts in which they 
are produced, or from their Goodneſs and Fineneſs. Thus 
we have Canary Sugar, Valentian Sugar, Malta Sugar, Pow- 
der Sugar, Refined, and Double Refined Sugars, Thomaſian 
Sugar, from an Ifland of the Indies bearing the Name of 
St. Thomas, Sugar Candy and Penidian Sugar, and Coarſe 
Red Sugar, moſt generally uſed in Clyſters, on Account of 
its abſtergent and reſolvent Quality. Barley Sugar is alſo a 
factitious Sugar, and is accounted good for the Breaſt and 
Throat. The beſt of it is white, ſpongious, large, and eaſily 
broken, For Coughs in Children it is exhibited with Oil of 
ſweet Almonds, or Syrup of Violets. The Diapenidion of 
the Shops cures Diſorders of the Breaſt, alleviates Coughs, 
is good againſt pleuretic Pains, a Difficulty of Breathing, 
Conſumptions, Diſorders of the Lungs, and Spittings of Blood. 
Liquid Sugar remains always in the Conſiſtence of Honey or 
Syrup, and is no more than the Froth gathered in refining the 
other Sugars. As for the Nature and Qualities of Sugar in 
general, it is temperate, heating, emollient, reſolvent, pur- 
gative, and calculated to reſiſt Putrefaction. If it is properly 
uſed, it nouriſhes the Body; for according to Claud. Drodat. 
Pantb. Hygiaft, L. 1. Cap. 21. nothing nouriſhes which is 
entirely free from Sweetneſs. It is _ for the Stomach, 
Lungs and Breaft, cures Coughs, and all Diſeaſes of the 
Thorax, promotes E ion, ſoſtens internal Tumors, 
cleanſes Ulcers of the Kidneys, Bladder, and Inteſtines, hin- 
ders all corroſive Subſtances from ſo eufily corroding the in- 
ternal Parts, makes agrecable Sweet-meats, and renders un- 

1 Medicines agreeable. - But the more white and pure 
ugar is, the leſs ſweet it, alſo, is, as we are informed by Pi,. 
J. 4. de Facultat, Simpl. cap. 1. and Eraſm: Francis; for if 


coarſe brown Sugar is diffolved in a Lixivium of Lime Wa- 
rer, refined and eparated from its and more impur 


Parts, it aſſumes an acid Taſte, from . what it had 


beſote, and/overheats the Blood; for which Reaſon, Per- 


Fi 
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hot and bilious Conſtitutions ought to be v 


>xcept in Medicines, firce it will 1 
diſturbs 


cats 
be 


= 


us to ſcorbutic, hypochondriac, —_ 
atients, if they uſe a conſiderable 


by Melch. Sebiz, L. 2. de Facult. 
* Dietet. cap. . 
Simon Pauli in Quadriport. Nuun. informs us, that in Eng- 
land an exceſſive Uſe of Sugi produces Conſumptions ; and 
Ebrenfr. Hagendurn, in Hiſt. Med, Phyſ. 23 Cent. 3. tells 
us, that Sugar produces an i Gout. Not only Wo- 
men, but, alſo, ſeveral Phyſicians are of Opinion, that Sugar 
and Honey generate Worms in Children; but if we-refle&t on 
the Generation of theſe Animals, we ſhall eaſily perceive that 
it is hindered by nothing more than by Sugar and Honey. In 
Aa, Med. 7 of An. 1700. Sugar copiouſly uſed is recom- 
mended againſt Worms, This Piece of Practice is alſo : au- 
thoriſed by Levinus Lemnius, L. 1. de occult. Nat, Mir. 
Cap. 21. J. Heurn. de Paſte Cap. 21. J. Varand, de Mort. 
Inteftinor, Cap. 2. Laur. Strauſſ. Paleftr. Med. L. 3. And 
A. Vincent de Petrone, in his Gonfilium de Vermiculis quebuſdam 
in Corvoruin & Aprorum Hepate inuentis; for tis certain that 
Worms are generated either by a coarſe, crude, . and vermi- 
nous Matter, ſubject to PutretaQtion, or by the of In- 
ſes taken in with the Aliments. But Sugar and ne- 
ver putrefy, as we are told by Galen, in Lib, 3. de Simpl. 
Mad. Facultat. cap, 15. On the contrary, and Honey, 
by means of their balſamic Quality, which reſiſts Putrefaction, 
are very proper for preſerving Subſtances ſor a long Time. 
For this Reaſon in the Shops, Conſerves, Syrups, EleQuaries, 
Linctuſes, and ConfeAtions, cannot be made without Sugar: 
Neither can Roots, and various other Things be preſerved 
without it; for it not only aſſumes the Smell, Taſte, and 

Colour of all the Ingredients, but alſo preſerves their Virtues 
and Qualities for many Years. For this Reaſon alſo the An- 
cients embalmed their Dead with Honey. Confirmations of 
this may be found in various practical Authors. Ant. Mizald. 
in Cent. 5. Apb. 27. informs us, that not only Butter, but 
alſo ſweet Subſtances and Raiſins kill Worms, And Sander. 
in Lib. s. Meth. Vitand. Error. Cap. 11. tells us, that Ho- 
ney and Sugar are poſſeſſed of a certain intenſe Acrimony 
and Heat, by which they are greatly defended againſt Putre- 
faction. Externally Sugar cures recent Wounds, purifies Ul- 
cers, removes white Spots and Films from the Eyes, accord- 
ing to Marc, Gatinar. in Prax. Med. cap. 21. The Turks, 
in order to cute their Wounds, "waſh them twice a Day in 
Wine, and afterwards put Sugar in them. Job. Haricus, in 
his Theſaurus aureus, Part. 2. informs us, that Sugar ſprinkled 
on the Crown of the Head, removes Head-achs. +: 
Riedlin. Lin. Mid. An. 2. we are told that , mixed 


According to Job. Beguinus in Tyrotin. 
Chym. L. 2. cap. 6. 
Coughs, Aſthma's and Hoarſeneſs, in ſome” Meaſure ſtops 


Sugar is the eſſential Salt of the Arunds' Saccharifera, or 
* the different Kinds of which are theſe: 

uſcovade, the firſt Sugar got from the Juice of the Canes. 

Caſſonada, Sugar r from the ſormer by the Whites of 

Eggs, Lime-Water, c. which being oily than the 

more refined Sorts, is to be preferred for all inward” Uſes. 

It is alſo moſt proper for Confectioners, "becauſe it does not 

Caſſonada, ſtill further refined, and clarified 

It has the ſame Qualities with the for- 

mer, but in a leſs Degree for inward Uſe. * cut 

Phlegm, promote Expectoration, and animate the Blood ; = 
who 


1 
in Colds, 


Re Sugar. This was uſed very 


drains from Sugar, and was formerly uſed for the red Pre- 
Terves or Sweet Meats ; but it uy ng able burnt 
Taſte. In the Ve Indies they t and diſtil it 3 but the 
Brandy or Spirit which it yields is unpleaſant 1 intoxi- 
cating. A much better Spirit might be made of 
I 0 thele we may add the Saccharum Acernum, Su- 
gar 3 which is the Product of Canada and New England, in 
which Countries the Natives colle the Juice that runs from a 
kind of Tree by Incifion, and then evaporate that Juice 
tothe e of Sugar, which, while it remains unctuous, 
is better for internal Uſe than any other Kind; and the famous 
Syrup of Maiden-Hair of Canada is made with it. As it is 
brought to us, it is of x greyiſh Colour, and taſtes like other 
| Sugar. Wich this Sugar the Inhabitants of theſe Countries 
| alſo a Sort of Liquor, which is their common Drink ; 
and alſo make Brandy * from it. Geoffroy. _ 
As Sugar is a temperate Salt, friendly to Nature, and ca- 
: pw of producing an intimate Union of oleous and pinguious 
Parts with Water, hence appears the Reaſon why ſome both 
among the Ancients and Moderns, uſed to mix Honey, Su- 
gar, Figs, and dried Grapes, with the Food intended to fat- 
ten old Animals; for the pinguious Parts of the Aliments, 
which, when intimately incorporated with the aqueous Parts, 
conſtitute the Milk and Chyle, are by this Means more quick- 
ly diſſolved, united with the aqueous Parts, and form a 
antity of Chyle, which is conveyed with the Blood to all 
the Parts of the Body, | 
Hence allo appears the Reaſon why either Honey or Sugar, 


mixed with Milk, prevents its Elaboration into Butter; for 


the Sugar more firmly unites with. the Phlegm the numerous 
oleous Particles in the Cream; whereas, in order to the 
Churning of Butter, or its Collection into one Maſs, theſe 
- ought rather to be ſeparated and disjoined from each other, 
| ence we may alſo learn, that Sugar is not ſv unfriendl 
to the Mixture of the vital Fluids, as is commonly believed, 
ſince it neither induces any Change on the Blood, Milk or 
Serum, when mixed with them, but rather by ſtimulating the 
inteſtinal Fibres, facilitates the Excretion of the Fœces by 
Stool. And as it greatly promotes the Union of the  oleous 
with the aqueous Firm of the Aliments, hence tis probable 
that it greatly contributes to the Generation of a large Quan- 
_ tity of Chyle. This accounts for the uſual Method of fat- 
tening Capons and Geeſe, by mixing a little Honey, Sugar, 
or Salt with Wheaten or Barley-Meal for their Food. Haf- 
man, Obſervat. Chym. L. 1. 0½ 7. = 
I have had Reaſon to give a great Character of Sugar, on 
account of ſome extraordinat Ffieds it ſeemed to have on 
my Grandfather forty Years ſince. He made it his daily Pra- 
Qice to take or lick up as much, Sugar as his Butter 
upon Bread would receive, for his conſtant Breakfaſt, unle 


he happened to exchange it for Honey ſometimes. He fre- 
quently ſweetened his Ale and Beer with 7 He had 
90 : He had 


gar put to all the Sauces he uſed with his He 
all his Teeth in his Mouth at eighty Years, ſtrong and firm; 
never had any Pain or Soreneſs in his Gums or Teeth, 5 ne- 
ver refuſed the hardeſt Cruſt. In his eighty ſecond Year one 
of his Teeth drop'd out, and ſoon after that a ſecond, which 
he put into my Hand, and was one of the Fore-teeth.; He 
bid me feel the Cavity, where I ſtruck my Nail upon a Bone. 


In ſhort, all his Tecth came out in two or three Years, and 


young ones filled up their Room: He had a new Set quite 
round. His Hair, from a very candid white, became much 


darker, He continued in good Health and Strength without 


any Diſeaſe 
_ as I gueſs, for want of Bleeding, He was a 
Gentleman of an old Znghſb Family, and the 


ordfonre 
well 


known. This reconcil'd me much ta vindicate Sugar, which | 


I have formerly. done before the Royal Society; and have 
ſhewn the unjuſt Calumny of the famous Millis againſt Sugar, 


| 3 it _ a —— Liquor, as 1 — . 14 
it Agua Stygia. I examined it, | L. 

the ſormer, towards the End of ling, half 

of prepared and levigated Pearl, with eight or ten 


unjuſt ; that Sugar contained no worſe Subſtance in it, than 
Milk and Honey, and Manna, nay even. Bread itſelf... The 
Experiments were approved of, and are in your Journal 
75 Dr. Slare, in the Philoſophical Tranſattions «bridged, 
Na. . 311. Pond hos 1337} an 


= 
* ” 6 & > #8 6 + —— 141 


8 


in the Bottom of its 


Sciencet, An. 


7 


| a Preſent to the Royal Gar- 

whi 7 erm, fructu 
minori, D. Sarrazin, is a Tree about hey or — Feet 
high, whole Sap, which aſcends from the tirit of 


e of May, is pretty often richl ted with Si 
- as the Natives > Oe Cones "I © French have found: 


For obtaining this Sap they make an Inciſion in the Tree, 


uice, in order An with Sugar, requires very 


Circumſtances, ich one would not eaſily conjecture, 


melted by the Sun, and not by a warm Air : And, thirdly, 
x ve been 1 Froſt oe ight before. This Method 
uſed by Nature in forming gar of the Mapple- Tree, 
reſembles ſome delicate chymical Operations, where the Chy- 
miſt does Things apparently oppoſite, and where thoſe Thin 

wn appear the moſt ſimilar do not produce the ſame Ef- 


Another curious Remark of Mr. Sobre is, that the 
Juice of this Species of Mapple-Tree, which is riot for 
making Sugar, will become ſo half an Hour, or an Hour at 


- moſt, after the Snow with which the Root of the Tree is co- 


vered, begins to be melted. ' This Snow muſt-therefore enter 


the {mall Filaments of the Mapple-Tree, and operate.in them 


with great Expedition, | 
Mr. Sarrazin alſo informs us, that the Apocynum Majus 
Syriacum rettum, furniſhes a Juice of which they make 

in Canada ; for this Pu 


we. Hiſt, de I Acad. Royal des 


1730. . 
SACCHARUM HORDEATUM. Barley Sugar; _ 
It is made from Sugar boiled over a low Une, in a 
Decodtion of Barley, briſkly beat up with the Whites of Eggs, 
and frequently ſcummed whilſt upon the Fire, It is then to be 

ftrained through a Flannel, and again ſet upon the Fire, w 

it muſt boil lowly till it riſes in large Bubbles, and upon Trial 
is found not to ſtick to the Teeth, - It is to be poured upon a 
Marble · Stone rubbed over with Oil of ſweet Almonds, as ſoon 
as the Bubbles ſubſide, and its Extremities, as it runs out, turn 


back again, till it grows of the Conſiſtence of a thick Turpen- 
tine, when it muſt be faſtened to ſoniething, and nimbly drawn 


out by Hands rubbed over with Starch, into thin or thick, long 
vided 


or ſhort Threads at Pleaſure, and laid upon a Plate provi 


on Purpoſe, till it hardens into -Lozenges, | 
SACCHARUM NITRATUM. Sugar with Nitre, 
Take Cryſfal Mineral, one Dram, fine Loaf Sugar three 
1 mix together. | f 


This. is. cooling and diuretic, and alſo ſerviceable in he 
ſealing of Urine in a Gonnorhza ; but it 3 2 


to cool the Inflammation of the Uvula, and caſe a fore 
8 melt gently in the Mouth. | 
CCHARUM ROSATUM. See Ros. 
SACCHARUM SATURNI, See Piumpun. 


_SACCHARUM  SCORBUTICUM, 4s Antiſcorbutic. 


Sugar. 5 8 5 | 53 * 
Tae any unit) of the Juice of Scurvy-Graſs, keep it in 
Glas Bott ſtapped up till the Foces are preci- 


SACCHARUM TABULATUM SIMPLEX” ET PER- 
\TUM,.. . Simple and Pear! Lozenge 1 
R 
22 


the latter 
| its 


= 
. 


0 65 7 


ſe they alſo gather the Dow | 


* 
PF * iii 4 2 4 1 


S AC 
SACCHARUM TABULATUM 
| Compound Lozenge Sugar. 


Take of fine Rhubarb four Scruples, of the Troches of 
Agaric, of Coralline, burnt Hartſhorn, of the Leaves of 
© Cretan Nittany, of Worm-ſeed, of the Seeds of Purſlain 
and Sorrel, of each one Scruple ; of Cinamon, Zedoary, 
* *Cloves, and Saffron, of each half a Scruple ; of the fineſt 
Sugar powdered one Pound. Let the Sugar be diſſolved 
in e Ounces of ſimple Wormwood Water, and one 
| nful of ſtrong Cinnamon Water; and the foremen- 
' tioned Species mixed with it, ſo as to make it into Ta- 
blets, | | f 


COMPOSITUM. 


 SACCITONIUM. Wine ftrained through a Bag. Ca- 
feellus from Codronehius. © 3 | 
'  SACCULIT ADIPOSI. The Cells of the Cellular Mem- 
brane filled with Fat. | Ds ro TE, 
SACCULI MEDICINALES. Medicinal Bags; that is, 
filled with Medicinal 1 5 
ACCULUS CHYLIFERUS. The Receptacle of the 


Chyle. - 
l ACCU LUS CORDIS. The Pericardium. 
5 US. The Inteſtinum Cæcum. 4 
SAccus LACTEUS. The Receptaculum Chyli. 
SACER. Sacred or holy. But it is uſed in a very diffe- 
rent Signification, that is, to expreſs dreadful, horrid, or exe- 
crable. Thus Virgil calls the Love of Gold, Auri 3 
In both theſe Significations it is uſed by Medicinal Writers. 


Thus, pg —— 

SACRA FISTULA, is the Spinal Marrow, according to 
Blancard. rl | 

SACER IGNIS, is a malignant Species of Exvys1PELAs. 
SACER MORBUS, is the Epileply. 

SACER MUSCULUS, is the Name of a Muſcle, called 
by Winſlow Tranſverſo Spinalis Lumborum. | 

This Muſcle 1s compoſed of ſeveral oblique converging or 
tranſverſo-ſpinal Muſcles in the ſame Manner as in the Back and 


Neck; and it lies between the ſpinal and oblique Apophyſes 


of the Loins, reaching to the Os Sacrum. 
The loweſt of theſe Muſcles are fixed to the ſuperior lateral 


Parts of the Os Sacrum, to the Ligamentum Sacro-lliacum, 


and to the poſterior ſuperior Spine of the Os Ilium. The reſt 
are fixed to the three loweſt tranſverſe Apophyſes, and to the 
four loweſt oblique Apophyſes of the Loins, and to their late- 
ral Tuberofities. From thence they run up to all the ſpinal 
Apophyſes of theſe Vertebræ, the external, or thoſe that ap 
pear firſt, being longer than the internal, which lie immedi- 
ately on the Vertebrz, eſpecially toward the lower Part. 
Winſlow's Anatomy. Ate ap 1 no 
| SACRUM Os. | a 150g 
The Os Sacrum is ſituated in the poſterior and lower Part 
of the Trunk, as the Baſis by which the whole Spine is ſup- 
ported, and from hence it has by ſome been termed Os Baſilare. 
Its Figure comes near that of a long Triangle, with the 
Baſis upward, and the Apex downward. It may be divided 
into the upper Part or Baſis; the lower Part or Apex; two 
Sides, the anterior or concave 3; and the poſterior or convex ; 
and two lateral Parts or Edges. We here conſider it as one 
Bone only, as it is in an adult Subject. n ng 
In young Subjects it is made up of ſeveral diſtin& Pieces, 
| termed falſe Vertebræ, united together by Cartilages, which 
in time diminiſh, grow hard, and diſappear, 9 
behind them, but little Ridges or Lines more or leſs promi- 
nent. Theſe Pieces are five in Number, and ſometimes ſix 
all of them reſembling the Vertebræ in ſomething. ' The firſt 
is 'much larger than any of the true Vertebræ; but their Size 
diminiſhes by very great Degrees as they deſcend, fo that the 
loweſt, which makes the Point of the Os Sacrum, has ſcarcely 
the Appearance of a Vertebra. ” * * | | 9 
n anterior or coneave Side, we commonly ſee four 
Pair of! Holes, and ſometimes more (according to the 
Number of fal Vertebræ) diſpoſed in two longitudinal Rows, 
and appearing to be formed by the Notches in the original 
Pieces meeting each other. Between theſe two Rows of 
Holes, through the Whole Length of the Middle of this Side, 
ve obſerve the Bodies of five” or fix” falſe Vertebræ cemented 
together, of which the uppermoſt or firſt comes nearer to 
the Strufture of a true Vertebru than the reſt. The laſt is 
very ſmall, and below the Holes it has à Notch on each Side, 
and ſometimes a Production in the Shape of a little Horn. 
The poſterior or convex Side is vety uneven.” | The fame 
Number of Holes appear here, asiti'the'fore-ſide; and diſpoſed in 
the fame Order,” but they are not {6 large. Between the two 
Rows of Holes, is a Sort of ſpinal Ay ſis more or leſs 


* 


* imperfect ecially toward the upper . Apo- 
phyſes we e nd Openings imes in the" Taperior, + 
© fometimes in the inferior, and thus perpendicular Fiſſures are 


formed of different Breadths. Sometimes a tranſverſe Open- 
# ALS 901 


no Marks 


of the Back. 


the laſt Rib. 


ing is left between the ſeveral Spines 3 but in all that has 
been here ſaid, great Varieties are obſervable. On the Outſide 
of each Row of Holes are Tuberoſities which appear like 
tranſverſe and e, Rpoyhrics confounded together. At the 
Baſis or upper Part of the Os Sacrum are two ene yies, 
anſwering to the inferior ones of the laſt Vertebra of the Loins. 
Below each of theſe Apophyſes, laterally, is a large Notch ; 
and between them, we ſee diſtinctly enough the upper Side 
of the Body of the. firft falſe Vertebra, which is like that of 
the Lumbar Vertebræ, being very much inclined backward : 
ſo that the Body of this falſe Vertebra, as well as of the. laſt 
true one, is longer before than behind. From this Obliquity 
it happens, that the Os Sacrum and laſt ' Lumbar, Vertebra, 
form, at their Connexion, a very conſiderable Angle. 
Behind the Body of this firſt Vertebra of the Os Sacrum, 
between the articular Apophyſes lies the Orifice of a large Ca- 
nal, triangular and flat, which runs down in the Middle 
Subſtance of the Bones between the two Sides, and between 
the four Rows of Holes, behind the Bodies of all the falfe 
Vertebrz. It contracts as it deſcends, and communicates 
with all the large Holes, being the Continuation of the great 
Canal of the Spine. It is often broke into by the Fiſſures al- 
= mentioned, on the Back-fide, ot ran lane v uf 
he lateral Parts are broad toward the Top, forming on 
each Hand, a large, uneven, irregular, cartilaginous Sufface, 
in the Figure of a great 8, and ſometimes of à Bird's Head. 
By theſe two Sides the Os Sacrum is connected with the Os 
Innominata, by a cartilagitious Symphyſis. Between each of 
theſe lateral Sides, and the neareſt poſterior Holes, there is a 
large rough Depreſſion, and under that, another not ſo large. 
Theſe Depreſſions are often pierced by ſeveral 5 which 


* 


loſe themſelves in the inner Subſtance of the Bone. Minſlow's 
4 | Fond Thad, 
SACRA TINCTURA. See HIERA. ee 


In Paulus Ægineta, L. 3. C. 8. there are ſeveral Hieras 
deſcribed, which imports the ſame as Sacra, Thus there is 
the Hiera Archigenis, Hiera Antiochi, Hiera Fuſti, Hitra Ga- 
leni, and Hizra Ruffi. | eee eee 

SACRA VAS A. The Veſſels which belong to the Os Sa- 
crum, and Parts adjacent. | | 
SACRANUS COLOR. A Purple Colour. Fehnſon, _ 
SACRES, Pigs about ten Days old. Caftellus from Langius. 
SACRO-LUMBARIS MUSCULUS. This is a long com- 
plex Muſcle, narrow 'and thin at the upper Part, broad and 
thick at the lower, repreſenting a kind of flat Pyramid, It 
lies between the Spine and poſterior Part of all the Ribs, and 
0 5 the back Part of the Regio-Lumbaris, all the Way to 
the Os Sacrum. . | 
Through all this Space it is cloſely accompanied by the Lon- 
gilimus Dorſi, which lies between it and the Spinal Apophyſes 
of the Vertebræ, a narrow, pinguious, or cellular Line running 
between them. The Name of Lumbo-Coſtalis would better 
expreſs the Situation of this Muſcle than that of the Sacro. 
Lumbaris. It might be termed Medius Dor/i, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Latiſſimus and Longiſſimus Dorſi, between which it is 
laced. | 3 
It is fixed below by a broad thin tendinous Aponeuroſis to 
the ſuperior Spines of the Os Sacrum, and to the neighbouring 
lateral Parts of that Bone; and laſtly, to the external Labium of 
the poſterior Part of the Criſa Ofisllium, all the Way to the great 
Tuberoſity. The Aponeuroſis covers and adheres very cloſely 
to the lower Part of the Longi/ſimus Dorf, and where it is 
fixed to the Os Sacrum, it is a little covered by ſome Inſertions 
of the Gluteus Maximus. 5 5 
From thence this Muſcle runs upward, and a little laterally, 
over all the Regio- Lumbaris, the Aponeuroſis ſending off from 


its Infide a Maſs of fleſhy Fibres, which are divided from be- 


low upwards, into ſeveral large 


| Faſciculi inſerted in all the 
tranſverſe Apophyſes of the Loins. N 


--* Afterwards it runs up obliquely over all the Ribs, ſometimes 


as high as the two or three loweſt Vertebrz of the Neck, 
ſometimes higher, and ſometimes it ends at the firſt Vettebra 

Through all this Extent the Side of the Muſcle next the 
Longiffimus Derſi, or Vertebre, is very eyen; but that next 


the Ribs is divided into ſeveral Portions, in an oblique Diſpoſi- 


tion from below upwards, reſembling in ſome meaſure the 
Branch of a Palm-Tree.” Theſe Portions or Digitations are 
fixed in the tranſverſe Apophyſes of the Neck, in the Tube- 


roſity of the firſt Rib, in the lower Part of the angular Im 


prefhons of the ten following Ribs, and near the Extremity of 


This Digitation belonging to the laſt Rid is broad; and 


more fleſhy than tendinous. Thoſe of the other Ribs are ten- 
dinous, flat and narrow, and thoſe of the Neck are ſomething 


: fleſhy, but 


very flender. The moſt ſuperior Portions are 
and narrower than thoſe below them, they growing 
adually ſhorter and broader as they deſcend. FA, 
In diſſeRing this Muſcle with Care, between 1 theſe Portions 
| | and 


1 the Portions, and adhering te them, are. NI. 


| © The Uſe of theſe Muſcles in progreſſive Motion, is not ſuf- «ſcript. Boerhaove. 


reddiſh-brown Colour, made up of Drops uſually clung and to the injur'd | by: 
 Clotted together, of a ſomewhat clear horny Colour in the In- SAGMINALIS HERBA. Vervain,” See VERBENA. 
' fide, a little like Aſſa Fœtida, but harder, with ſomewhat of 84000. See Palma, Japonicu; ſpinaſis pediculis ; Paly- 


SAG _ Jab 


and the Ribs, we meet with ſeveral long thia-niuſcular Faſci- Bee, O. See FERULA' MAJOR, eu FAMINA_PR- 


afterwards fixed in the Ribs above and behind the inſertions of This Gum is imported from Alexandria. That is moſt e- 
the ſeveral Portions. | | . Rieemed/ which is pure, pellucid, om the Quifide of a fallow, of 
Theſe muſcular Faſciculi b at the tranſverſe Apophyſes browniſh Colour — within whitiſh; of an acrid 
of the fame Vertebræ of the bu hedr ire en 5 | i "and. 
down. and are fixed in the eight or nine following Ribs. opening, | in 
times they paſs over ſeveral Ribs without being inſerted in the Stomach, Inteſtines, Uterus, Kidneys, Brain, Nerves, the 
t but this varies in different Subjects, and ſometimes in Joints and Breaſt. Hence it is ſerviceable in a Dropſy, inve- 
the two Sides of the ſame Subject. E terate Cough, Aſthma, Head - Ach; Convulſions, 1 
In this manner theſe Faſciculi form a particular Plane, which Palſy, Tremors of the Limbs, Obſtructions and Tumors & 
ſome take for the internal Portion of the Sacro - Lumburis; the Spleen, and Cholie. It provokes the Menſes, and excites 
others, after Steno, call it fuſculus Acceſſorius Sacre-Lumbaris, Urine; but deſtroys:the Fetus. Schramm,. 47708 
Some take it for a diſtin Muſcle, calling it the Cervicalis De- SAGDA. The Name of a Gem mentioned by Pliny, L. 
ſcendem of Diemerbroech, ER | 7. Cap. 10. of a green Colour, which he informs us, the Chel- 
The two Sacro-Lumbares maintain the Back and the Regio- deans find adhering to Ships. In Same-Thracia, he farther 
Lumbaris in their natural Situation when we ſtand or fit; and tells us, a light black Gem is found, reſembling W ood, which 
by theRelaxation of their Fibres more or leſs, the Trunk is pro- bears the fame Name; 1 1 E ths en report 
portionably bent forward by the Weight of the Head and SAGIMEN VITRI. Alcaline Salt. Rulandu. 
reaſt. They alſo extend the Back and Loins in all Poſture, SAGITTA, * 
keep them ſteddy and fixed under the Weight of Burdens, The Characters are: 0 
and bend the Loins backward. 2 0f 5 * The Root is fibrous, thick, ſungous. and creeping. The 
One of them acting alone, may have the fame Uſes of Leaves at firſt reſemble thoſe of Plantain, but afterwards the 
bending forward, extending, reliſting, and bending backward, bearded Head of an Arrow; the Stalk is juſt as uſual in um- 
but with leſs Strength, and in an oblique Direction, as when belliferous Plants ; the Flower is tripetalous, like that-of 
the Body is inclined obliquely forward, and to one Side at the Plantage Aquatica ; and the Fruit conſiſts of -a Collection of 
ſame time, or extended from that Poſture. They alſo ſerve to Seeds like a Strawberry. | 10 LE? 
counter- balance the oblique Muſcles of the Abdomen, in  Boerhaave mentions four Sorts of Sagitta,' which are: 
| | Sagitta; aquatica ; major. C. B. 194. Ranuncutus, palu- 


turning the Thorax upon the Pelvis. es g f 
Theſe Muſcles may in ſome reſpects be compared with the Atrit, folio fagittate, maxi mo. T. 292. „ Dern S= ae 
_ Splenii ; that is, their ſuperior Inſertions wick the Maſtoide 2. Sagitta 3 aquatic ; minor; latifolia.'\ C B. 5. 194. 
. Infertions of the Splenii, and their inferior Inſertions with the Boerb. Ind, A. 46. Sagitta, Offic. J. B. 3. 789. Raii Synop. 
vertebral Inſertions of theſe Muſcles, The Maſtoide-Portion 3. 258. Sagitta miner, Ejuſd. Hift. 1. 619. . Sagittarta mi- 
of the Splenius is longer, more diſtant ſrom the Articulation, 20 Jatifolia, Park. Theat. 1247. Rantuntm/us, paluſtris, folio 
and more diſpoſed to perform large Motions, and to reſiſt /agittate minori, Tourn. Inſt. 292. ARROW-.HEAD.. 
great Efforts than the vertebral Portion. In like manner, the It 3 Brooks and Waters, flowers in Mey and June, 
Coftal Portion of the Sacre-Lumbaris, by the Length of the and Parts in Uſe are the Herb and Seed; It is, ſays 
tendinous Series, by their graduated Inſertions in the Ribs, and Matthiolus, of a cold and moiſt Temperament, and has the 
by their Obliquity, is better diſpoſed for the Uſes already men- ſame Virtues as the Plantage Aquatiea, sm. 
tioned than the vertebral Portion. — 53. gitta ; aquatica ; minor; anguſtiſolia. C, B. 5. 194. 
The ſmall muſcular Faſciculi which croſs theſe tendinous Ranunculus,.. paltſeris, folis ſagittato, angu/tiori, T. 292. 
Portions, called Muſculus Sacro-Lumbaris Acceſſorins, ſeem to + Sagitta z aquatica; major; folio anguſtiore. 
counterbalance and moderate the Depreſſion of the Ribs in the - It has the Virtues of the Plantago Aquatica, but the Smell 
great Efforts of the Sacro Lumbaris. 55 and Taſte ſhew it to be of a heating Quality, HA, Plant. 
ficiently demonſtrated. It is ſuppoſed that while we lift one Leg - SAGITTALIS SUTURA. The Sagittal Suture of the 
to nh a Step, the Sacro-Lumbaris of the other Side t Crunium. See CAPU Tl. u bs 695. 1 
the Vertebrz of the Loins and Back, to prevent their yielding SALE T ARIA: | The fame as SAGIT TA, aA. 
"+6 the Pſoas whith liſts the Leg, and puts it in Motion; but t ITTARIA ALEXIPHARMICA.. Offi. Canna In- 
the Direction of the greateſt Part of the Fibres of the Sacro- dica, rudics alla, Alexipharmicd\ Raii Hiſt; 3. 57 Arunde 
Lumbaris is very improper for ſuch an „„ 1461} 3:5 faite anguftifolia; re rutila, padiculit donata, dit. Oxon. 
The Uſe of the Sacro-Lumbaris in Reſpiration is alſo at- 3. 20. Nd Brees Raii Hiſt: 2. 1203 Ro- 
tended with Difficulties ; for when the Body is very much in- dix guædam in Malaca, gue adverſus. vulnera: Sagittis. toxico 
clined forward, and even much loaded, the Ribs continue ſtill i/litis facta, Ppræſentuncum remedium it Garzias, C. B. P. 201. 
to be raiſed with the ſame Eaſe as they are depreſſed; 'tho' the Radiam Malaca quadam. toxicit Sao: teis reftens, J. B. 2. z, 3 
Sacro-Lumbaris is principally employ ed in this Caſe; but it is -ARROW-ROOT, DART. WORT. 1 15 2 
to be remembered that I ſpeak here only of bending and load. This Plant has a Root two or three Inches in Length, geni- 
ing the Back, not of loading the Shoulders. In the firſt Caſe, culated, of the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb, white, and of 
the Ribs move eaſily, but not in the ſecond. Winſlow's Aua- a conic Figure, every Interpode or Space between the Joints 
tomy. | 7 5-8 A be; Fr 72 5 2 Mic 4 > A HR 1 5 being half an Inch in * and every Joint ſendi forth 
--SACTIM. Vitriol. Ru > ts 21h ſeveral Fibres two or three — , fot attractin Nouri. ; 
| SADIR.” The fame as SCORIA:' Rules. ment. From the Root ariſe various Leaves:on Peditles three 
_ SEPA. Large eroding Pltales. C ill, from Fur Inches in Length. and of a good Breadch, embracing one ene. 
r 05 51 | 125 -  ahers or the outer ones wrapping themſelves about the inner, 
SAFFATUM, is, according to Jobnſon, a Species of Salt, and ſurrounded with à White Ring at the Place of Appoſition. 
but he does not explain what. Thb Leaves are four Inches long, and two Inches broad -near 
SAGADENON. Sr, A Name for the beſt Species the round Baſe where they are broadeſt, and are thin, fibrous, 
of Opobalſamum, which Galen, di Antidot. L. 1. C. 4. Gays, -and 11 andi of a greeniſh-yellow Colour. In other Reſpecto 
was produced in Pale, | * ⅛ͤevwU—T— . er ee 
. SAGAPENUM. Offic. C. B. P. 494. Raii Hiſt. 1. 1844. Sir Hans Shane obſerved this Plant in the Gardens of Famaica 
Schrod. 214. Park. Theat. 1544. Ger. 898. Emac. 1056. and the/Charibbee Iſlands. It was tranſplanted to Jamaica from 
Mill. Bot. Offic. 384. Sagapemum Jeterum. ]. B. 3. 156. the Iſland of Dominica, and is highly valued on account of its 
This is a Gum flowing, as e from a Species of Fe- alexipharmic Virtue, and its Efficacy againſt Wounds' inflited 
rula, which grows, according to Diſcorides, in the Country of by poiſoned Darts" and Arroms 3 for | which purpoſe it is fre- 
Melia, though it comes to us from Alarandria It is of a quently uſed by the Indians, who bruiſe the Herb, and apply it 
Plave: Raii Hift. Plant. | 


* 4 


the Garlick Smell. We ſometimes ſee it in mall Drops not podii Folio. bn Mi i rod gates > 5 1 
clotted together, of a light yellowiſh brown Colour ; but this i 84 A Name for two Medicines deſcribed by - 
A Ins 5” } 1 e — f NY jet ang! tho Jeles which, ars; recommended 

_Sapepenem i opening and attemuntng, cleanſing the Breaſt - againſt of che Stomach,. Inteſtines, and; U- 
of tough Phlegm, helping the Afthma/-and.\ Difficulty of /teras/ 1) | + | e or 
' Breathing, ' It is likewiſe good" for the ety che SAHAFATUM, er SAHAEATI. The fame. as ACHOR. 
"elit Evacuation, and prevents hyſteric-Di Out- SAHARA. The lame as PERVIGILIUM, , .. 717 
wafdly applied, it helps hard Tumors and Swellinga. As SAC. \Quicklilver. —. was 653: 
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mie Principal. See PRINCIPIA, and-ACIDULZE. -' | the Salt Vein Laſts, I es, to ſecu 

A Salt 2277 defined to be a ſolid, friabley pellucid Town above, and the r 
and ſupid Mineral Body; diſſoluble in Water, fuſible by Fire, full n imber. 

and eaſily concreſcible in Form of Chryſtals. This Thet Mines were rſt diſcovered in 1251. | Within 


tion agrees to alimentary Nitre, Vitriol, Alum; Sal- Am is found a lind of ſubterrancous Republic, which has its Po- 
f ALIMENTARY SALT. W bere it is taken up by Engines, Theſe Horſes, when onc 
nne N lie Au e 3 they are down, never ſee the Ligh again; but the Men 
Alimentary Salt, or that which is uſed in Food, is diſtin - frequent Occaſions of breathing the Vi Air. When a 
guiſhable from all other ſaline Bodies by the cubical Figure of Traveller is arrived at the Bottom of this ſtrange Abybs, 
its „which it retains even in the leaſt Particles, which where ſo many People are interred alive, and where ſo man 
are the Objects of Senſe. It is of two Kinds, being either are even born, and have never ſtirred out, he is ſurprized witt 
F. out of the Earth,-from whence it is called Foffile alt, or a long Series of lofty Vault, ſuſtained by huge Pilaſtets 
| Gem; or prepared by evaporating. the dea - Water, being cut with the Chifſel, and which, being themſelves Rock-Salt, 
from thence termed t; or by evaporating the Water of appear, by the Light of Flambeaux, which are inceſſantly 


Salt- Spring. $ burning, as ſo man or precious Stones, of various 
Springs. | . N Colours, di * almoſt intolerable to the Eye. A 
OF FOSSILE SALT OR SAL GEM. The Rocks of Salt are hewn in the Form of huge 1.3 

5 | ' ..' - ders; the Workmen uſing Hammers, - Pick-axes, and Chiſ- 


There are ſeveral N this foſſile alimentary Salt, dif- ſels, much as in our Stone-Quarries, to ſeparate the ſeveral 
ſering from each other only in their Colour, which is white, Banks of Stone. As ſoon as the maſſive Pieces are got out of 
grey, of a yellowiſh red, or pellucid like Chryſtal; which laſt, the Quarry, they break them into Fragments, fit to be thrown 
moſt properly called Sal · Gem, is preferred to all the reſt, as into the Mill, where they are ground and reduced to a coarſe 
being judged moſt pure. It is of an or cubical Fi- Farina or Flower, which ſerves all the Uſes of Sea- Salt. 
re, and falt Taſte, pellucid like a „and often re- In theſe Mines there are three Kinds of Sal Gemmæ, one 
mbles Cryſtal, both in Colour and Brightneſs. In the is common, coarſe and black; the ſecond ſomewhat finer 
Mountains of Catalonia, near the City of Cardona, and alſo in and whiter 3 the third very white, hard and tranſparent, which 
deep Mines in Poland near Cracow, huge Rocks of this Salt laſt is the Sal Gemmæ of the Druggiſts and Dyers. It cuts 
are found, and they beat them to pieces with proper Inſtru- like Cryſtal, and is frequently uſed for Toys, lets, little 
ments of Iron. = ES + ./ Vaſes; and the like; the other Sorts are leſs compact, and 
The Virtues of Sal-Gem are the ſame as thoſe: of Sea- only fit for Kitchen Uſes. The coarſe and black Salt is cut 
Salt, This Salt is uſed as a Stimulus in Clyſters and Suppo- out in great Pieces, roundiſh, and three Polonian Ells long, 
ſitories given to ſoften and evacuate the indurated Faces, in and one Ell thick, which are fold from fifty to ſeventy Fe. 
this or the like Manner: 915 „ uu Fein 3 
3 ares & „ dar | | The greateſt Pieces lie before their Doors, where they are 
Take of deſpumated Honey two Ounces ;- Sal Gem, a lick'd by the Cattle as they paſs. The Colour of theſe Salt- 
Dram and a half; boil them to a due Conſiſtenct for a Stones is darkiſh grey, with ſome Mixture of yellow. _ 
Gappoſitory. Or, take of Honey, boiled to a due Con- But the principal Wonder of the Place is, that through 
iſtence, one Qunce ;; Sal Gem, and Species of Hiera, of theſe Mountains of Salt, and along the Middle of the Mine, 
ceach half a Dram,  Diagridium, fourteen / Grains; mix there runs a Rivulet of Freſh-water, ſufficient to ſupply the 
and make them into a Suppoſitor x. bitants. * . py 
I we Imperial Salt-works at Soowar, near Eper in Upper 
Take of the Root of. Spani/h Pillitory half an Ounce ;' Hungary, are alſo remarkable for many curious Particulars 3 
Leaves of Marjoram and Rue, of each one Handful; of which Dr. 'Brucknan gives the following Account, They 
Leaves of Senna, Agaric, and che Pulp of . Coloquintida, are at leaſt an hundred and forty Fathoms deep. In the Cuts 
of each two Drama, boil in a ſufficient Quantity of com- of them, one ſometimes; finds Alleys of Rock-Salt, of the 
mon Water to twelve Ounces, of ſtrained Liquor, in moſt delicate blue and yellow Colours. He obſerved, that the 
which diſſolve of Sal Gem two Drams, and add of Eme- firſt Colour being expoſed to the Sun for ſome Days, loſt en- 
tic or Antimonial Wine, three Ounces, for a Clyſter in tirely that beautiful Ultra- marine, and became white as the 
Apoplexies, and other ſleepy Diſeaſes. ther Rock-Salt, which did not happen to the yellow, which 
19 n MN 6s, A preſerved its Colour ; but when you pound them us -ogah 
In theſe Affections even the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſtimulating the Salt was neither blue nor yellow, but extremely white. 
Clyſters are ſometimes of no Effect, becauſe the Inteſtines are 1 Melifſantes, in his Geography, ſpeaking of Salt-works 
become paralytic; and they are never to beuſed in an Inflam- which the Spaniards have in Catalonia, ſays, that there is 
mation of the Inteſtines. The Chymical Preparations of dal Rock- Salt, the Colour of which is ſo diverſified, that it comes 
Gem are the ſame as thoſe of Sea - Salt. Geoffroy.'" - © near the Rain-bow, in having green, red, yellow, and blue 
Foſſile Salt is dug out of very deep Mines in Tranfplvania, Colours; but that, by firft preparing, and then grinding it, 
Hungary, Ruſſia, Siberia, Turtury, and many Places in Ger- it became white. The ſame happens alſo to the red Rock- 
many. But the moſt remarkable Salt Mines are thoſe of Bochna Salt of Saltaburg, which being pounded becomes white. 
and Fil;/te,.. not far from-Cracow in Poland. + But one Thing very remarkable, in the Mines of $oower, is 
The Salt Mines near the ſmall Toum of Viliſte, which a Chapel, which can eafily contain a hundred People, cut in 
[the Church excepted) is altogether dug;hollow'under Ground, the Rock-Salt,; with an Altar, a Pulpit, a Sacriſty, Chairs 
Have four Deſcents; of which the two principal being in the and Forms cut in the ſame Rock. They celebrate once every 
Town itſelf, are thoſe through which the Salt is drawn * Tear, the Week after Epiphany, divine Service in this Cha- 
the other tro ſerve for letting don Timber and other Ne- pel, and the Sermon is always preached by a Jeſuit of Eper. 
ceſſaries. Theſe Deſcents or Holes art four or ſive Foot ſquare, This Service was founded for the Officers of the Exciſe and 
lined all the Way downwards with Fimber. Above is a great the Minen . 7205 
Wheel, with a . -of the Thickneſs of a luſty Am, But that wluch is moſt curious in theſe ſubterraneous Foſ- 
drawn about by a Horſe, like as in a Horſe- mil. ſes, are the Flowers of Salt, which grow as the Beard of a 
le that will deſcend; muſt cover himſelf with a Frock, and Goat, with this Difference only, that theſe are much whiter 
' have another Man'that-fafters-another- Rope to the.caforeſaid and finet. One cannot enough admire theſe Efferveſcences, 
big Rope, and having ſo tibd ãt about himſelf as to ſit ãn ĩt, which ſeem+to\vegetate, yet one cannot find them in all the 
he takes him in his Lap, and holds him faſt about ; where- | Cuts, nor at all Limes, but they appear and grow according to 
upon the big Rope being ſoiiewhat: let down, another faſtens the Temperature of the Seaſons, which in thoſe Parts is very 
likewiſe a Piece of Rope to the other tick Rope, und does wholeſome? Theſe Sort of Plumes of Salt are very brittle, 
like the former, ſeating himſelf in it, and taking and claſping they melt ilſo in moiſt Places, and diſſolve into an Ol but 
- another Man in his and being alſo let down a little . are neverthelek the moſt pure 8 4 the fineſt, the moſt acid, 
Way, gives Place to others to deo the like g in Which mauer, the whiteſt and moſt beautiful; fo that it is not without Rea- 
chirtys forty, and more-Perſons,/ may be let don all at once ; ſon they have given it the Name of the Flower of Salt. 
of whom the wet having wakes the Ground, ſteps aut and At Neo, where is a Statue of Rock-Salt,. as large as' the 
gens aſide, the reft following him, and ding the lei and - Life; which ſerves as the Barometer of the Town; for, when 
us they deſcend to the of a. hundred Fachorhs.. But it degins-to.fiveat or grow moiſt, it preiages Rain or w. 
then they take a Lamp, and lead People about by Pa- c Weather ; dat when it is dry you may certainly pro 
ſages and Meanders, flill inore and moraidefcendings; 1 yourſelf ſettled Fair. ee 
dae to certain Ladders, by which they go down an hundred There are alſo ſeveral Salt - mines in England, about tbe 
Fathoms deeper, where there are double and Holes, M jches in Cheſbire. or 
| ; 2 E 
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| The artificial Ses Galt is obtained by the Heat of the Sin, 
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N or Wells. R 
In Britany in France, the Manner of making Sea · Salt is, to 


.I Trenches, which are lined with Clay. 
with 


r 

the Sun ev the Water, and a large io 

remains behind. In Nermandy they make ſmall Heaps of Sand 
the Shore, which imbibe the Sea-Water, and the inſipid 


Sea-Wa 


Humidity being afterwards evaporated the Heat of the 


Sun, the Salt remains among the Sand. Co ſeparate it, they 


firſt boil it in freſh Water, and then having ſtrained off the 
Lixivium, containing now only a Solution of in freſh 
Water, they boil it again with a gentle Heat in leaden Caul- 
drons, to a certain Degree of Thickneſs ; then putting out 
the Fire, the Salt ires. | 

Salt is made from Salt Fountains likewiſe, by the 


Water till the Humidity exhales ; and whilſt it is boiling, 


they mix with it either Gall or Bullocks Blood, which makes 
the Salt form itſelf more eaſily into larger Lumps ; for the 
Parts of the Gall or Blood inviſcate or entangle the bituminous 
or earthy Parts, which hinder the Concretion of the Salt, and 


are altogether thrown up as a Scum, or at leaft remain in the 
by the Heat of the Sun, is pre- 

| ferable both for culinary and officinal Uſes. The Taſte of it 
is well known ; the Colour is 


Strainers, Sea-Salt, p 


greyiſh, becauſe of the Particles 
of Earth mixed with it; but if it be diſſolved and —— 
by a gentle Heat, it is formed into very white cubical Grains. 
Salt made by boiling is white, but the Grains thereof are 
mak exactly cubical, becauſe of fome Mixture of different 


ts. i 
Before Sea-Salt has felt the Fire, it changes neither the 


Syrup of Violets, nor Tincture of — it makes no 


fferveſcence with the Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, but diſ- 
covers, however, ſome ſmall Signs of Acidity. It leſſens the 
Tranſparency of the urinous Spirit of Sal- Ammoniac, and 
darkens the Colour of the Infuſion of Gall. By other Trials 
it ſeems likewiſe to diſcover an alcaline Nature ; for it turns 
a Solution of corroſive Sublimate White, and makes an hot 
Efferveſcence with Oil of Vitriol. A Solution of Salt in 
Water being evaporated to a Pellicle, and then ſet in a cool 
Place, the greateſt Part of it will be formed into cubical 
81 (avg but the Remainder cannot be. brought to concrete 
Wil „ ſormed into no regular Fi- 
gure, and ſoon runs per Deliquium in the moiſt Air. Hence 
it is evident, that Sea-Salt is made of an Acid of a pecu- 
lar Kind, and of a mineral Alcali, and that the acid Portion 
is ſo far entangled and involved in the other, as hardly to be 
able to exert its proper Virtues in a concrete Form. 

From Sea-Salt, by Diſtillation in -a Retort, we obtain 
an acid Spirit, which turns the blue Tincture of Heliotro- 
1 * into a purple Colour, and ferments vehemently with 

il of Tartar, but without any ſenſible Heat; but does 
not raiſe any Efferveſcence with Lime-Water. This acid 


Spirit is the only Diſſolvent of Gold and Tin, but cannot 


diſſolve Silver or Lead; and it communicates this Qua- 
lity to Spirit of Nitre and of Vitriol; which, by being 
mixed with it, becomes Agua Regia. If this Spirit, when 
very pure, be ſaturated with the alcaline Salt of Tartar, 
it concretes into a Sal Salſut, reſembling Sea-Salt in Taſte, 
and in the cubical Figure of its Cryſtals ; whence it appears 
that Sea-Salt is an Acid perfectly faturated with an alcaline 
oo The Chryſtals of Sea-Salt crackle and crepitate in the 

ire, . | 

Its Virtues are, to check too great Fermentation, and pre- 
vent Putrefaction; and for that Reaſon, it is uſed by Chymiſts 
for macerating Plants, to keep them from rotting ; and what 
it does to Plants in macerating, is not different from its Effects 


on the Aliment in the Stomach 3 Where it both checks too 


great Fermentation, and prevents Putrefaction. It likewiſe 
calms the too great Ebullition of the other Fluids of the Bo- 
dy; and, as it readily joins with volatile urinous Salts, and 
ages them into a Sal-Ammoniac, it is fitted to ſoſten the 
Acrimony of the Fluids, and promote the ion thereof 
by Urine. By its little Points it likewiſe ſtimulates gently the 
ſolid Parts, and thereby increaſes their oſcillatory Motion, by 
which Means all the FunQtions of the are better per- 
formed. 8 are built all the Virtues 
<rbed to Se-Slt, of drying, heating, deterging, digeſting 
opening, attenuating, is icrealing the Appetite, exciting ing to Ve- 
2 of reſiſting Poiſons and Putrefaction. 
t is ordered in an Apepſia, or want of ys in want 
of Appetite, in Coſtiveneſs, and Obſtructions of Urine, and 
in the Unguentum Enulatum. It is much 


is an 
OS OOO POTN | 


* 
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which the 


— 
in 


Water, Pour off the clear Li . 
Place free from Duſt, till a P icle or Scum like a thin Skin 


a 
as before, and more Chryſtals will be formed, but leſs pure 
and pm. ro than the former. Repeat this Evaporation 
and chryſtallization ſo long as any Chryſtals will ſhoot, and 
then an oily, ſaline Liquor will remain, which is not rendered 
dry without a good deal of Difficulty, and a conſiderable 
Heat long continued. After this has been evaporated to Dry- 
neſs, it will attract the Moiſture of the Air, and run into 
an Oil per Deliquium, more readily than any other Subſtance 
whatever, and then lets fall Quantity of inſipid Earth 
xpoſe 


but pure inſipid Earth, of which there 
will be a large Quantity, if all that is leſt aſter each 
Solution be together. All the other Parts being ren- 
dered volatile fly off into the Air. 54. 

By the Analyſis of Salt it appears that common Salt conſiſts 
of a pure inſipid Earth, an acid Spirit extremely volatile, and 
Water ; and it is highly probable that this Earth, before it was 
united to the acid volatile Spirit, was of an alcaline Nature, 
and perhaps exactly the ſame with the Natron of the Ancients, 
What makes this the more likely is, that if any fixed alca- 
line Salt is impregnated with the acid Spirit of common Salt, 
a Salt will be formed very nearly the ſame with common Sal 
Common * wg - — Ts Properties 

has many very i ies. 
I. The ſmalleſt rr of a cu- 
bic Fi that is the Figure of a Dye. 

2. Upon the 8 of Fire to it, it crackles. This 
Decrepitation or Crackling of Salt, ſeems to proceed from the 
Air contained in its Pores, which being rarified by the Fire, 
breaks its Priſon and makes its Eſcape. 

8. 4 of Salt is the only Thing in Nature that will diſ- 
— old; but not without being joined with the Spirit of 

itre. | | 

4. Salt preſerves all vegetable and animal Subſtances from 
Putrefaction, as alſo Water, and is itſelf incorruptible. This 
Property it entirely owes to the Acid it contains 

5. A Quantity of common Salt will be diſſolved in 
a given 
for ſix Ounces of common Salt may be diſſolved in ſixteen of 
Water; but it muſt be obſerved, that warm Water will diſ- 
ſolve more Salt than cold, and that in Proportion to the Heat 
of the Water. Thus Water in that Degree of Heat which 
makes it boil, diſſolves more Salt than in any leſs Degree of 
Heat, inſomuch, that as it grows cool, it will every Moment 
let fall more and more of the Salt which was diſſolved in it, 
which will appear at the Bottom of the containing Veſſel un- 


diffolved ; and when the Water is ſo cold as to freeze, it will 


expel almoſt all the Salt, which will ſtick to the Bottom of 
the Ice in a ſolid Form. | 
6. Salt diflolved in Water of a Heat 
. renders the Water conſiderably colder. And ye 
7. Notwithſtanding this Increafe of Coldneſs, the Salt 

eep the Water from , infomuch that Water, where- 
is diflolved, ſhall not freeze near ſo ſoon as pure Wa- 
ter: And hence we may obſerve, that Salt, when i 
between the ſmall Particles of Water, has the Power 


8. If Spirit of Salt is upon Ice reduced to Powder 
it will E 121 Degree: 
; naturally, 
and in 


9. Salt thrown burning Coals greatly increaſes their 
Heat. This proceeds from the Air, Water and Acid contain- 
ed 


in the Bod fe Rey Pe e forced out of 
Salt by Heat, afs the Fuel like a Pair of Bellows ; 
this will increas the Heat of Fire is known to all 


ity of Water, than of any other Salt whatever; 


equal to that of the 


increaſing Cold, would promote Freezing. 


SAL 


10. Salt made extremely dry, attracts the Moiſture of the 
Air conſiderably, even in the dryeſt Seaſons, inſomuch that it 
is a common Thing for People who deal in Salt, to buy it at 

the Hches very dry, and to fell it a great many Miles diſtant, 
for leſs per Hundred than it coſt them; yet are they conſider- 
able Gainers, becauſe the ſame Quantity of Salt that weighs a 
Hundred at the M yches, will be much heavier, after having 
imbibed the Moiſture of the Air. 

With reſpect to theſe Properties of Salts, it may be remark- 

ed, that as Putreſaction 22 in Proportion to Heat, that 
vaſt Body of Water, which we call the Sea, would putrefy 


and ſtink, (as we find, in effect, freſh and 1 = | 
Ow 


do) eſpecially in hot Climates and calm Weather. 


Putrefaction would be fatal not only to all the Animals con- 


tained in the Seay but alſo to thoſe Land Animals that came 
within the Influence of the Vapours ariſing from this vaſt Bo- 
dy of putrefying Waters, which probably would be all Animals 
upon the Face of the Earth. | | 
Now we find, by the fourth Pr 
ſerves all vegetable and animal Subſtances from Putrefaction, 
as alſo Water ; and that there is a great Quantity of this 
Salt in the Sea, is a Propoſition unneceſſary to be proved, 
By Property the fiſth, we find, that a greater Quantity of 
Salt will be diſſolved in warm Water than in cold; and by 
this it ſhould ſeem, that more Salt ſhould be diſſolved in hot 
 Climates, and in hot Weather, where there is more Occaſion 
for it to guard 
cold Weather, where there is leſs Occafion for it; accord- 
ingly we find, by repeated Experience, that in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, where the Climate is hot, one Pint of Water 
contains an Ounce of Salt; but in the Baltick, where the 
Climate is cold, the ſame Quantity of Water contains only 
half an Ounce, Tis as certain, that under the Equator, the 
Sea-Water contains ſtill a greater Proportion of Salt, and 
thoſe Seas that lie more Northward than the Baltick, a leſs. 
reeable to this is an Obſervation made by a Friend of 
Mr. Boyle, at his Deſire, who found, by a Glaſs Inſtrument 
made on Purpoſe, that the Sea-Water increaſed in Weight, 
and conſequently in Saltneſs, the nearer he approached the 


E. 

The ſame Author farther informs us, that at Manar, near 
the great Cape of Comori, where the famous Pearl - Fiſhing is 
carried on, and the Climate is very warm, the Ocean is ſo 
| 9 as to depoſite a good Quantity at the Bottom in hard 
We learn farther, from Property the ſixth, that Salt ren- 
ders Water, wherein it is diſſolved, colder than it would o- 
therwiſe be. Now, as Putrefaction is in Proportion to Heat, 
this Property muſt alſo guard againſt Putrefaction in hot Cli- 
mates, and in hot Seaſons, | 

Dr, Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, has a Diſſer- 
tation, to ſhew, that as Salt is perpetually conveyed to the 
Sea by Rivers, the Sea muſt daily acquire a greater Degree 
of Saltneſs ; inſomuch, that if we had any authentic Obſerva- 
tions relative to the Degree of Saltneſs of the Sea, made at 
diſtant Periods of Time, we might from theſe calculate the 
Age of the World. | 

But if there is any Truth in theſe Obſervations T have made 
above with reſpe& to the Saltneſs of the Sea, as there un- 
doubtedly is, Dr. Halley's Syſtem, however, pretty and inge- 
nious, muſt entirely fall to the ground; as the Reader wilt ea- 
ſily perceive, if he conſiders, that the Sea was, in all probabi- 
lity, as ſalt a Fortnight after the Fall of Adam as at this time, 
ſince the Neceſſity and Convenience of it were as great then 
as now: And it is very unlikely that the Almighty ſhould create 
his Works imperfect, and leave them to be brought to Perfec- 
tion by a long Series of Time. | 
I muſt add, that although Salt is incorruptible, yet it is ca- 


_ of being ſo far deſtroyed, as to remain no longer in the 


' Form of Salt ; as appears by its Analyſis. Now, though what 
the Doctor ſays be true, that Salt is perpetually brought into 
the Ocean by Rivers, and that the Exhalations of Water from 
the Sea are perfectly freſh, yet the Conſequence which he thence 
draws, that the Sea grows every Age more falt, may not be 
true; for it is highly probable that Salt, by the alternate Ac- 
tions of other Bodies upon it, may undergo ſuch a Sort of 
Tranſmutation, as we have above deſcribed in its Analyſis ; 
and then the. volatile Parts, which conſtitute the ſpecific Na- 
ture thereof, and render the fixed Part, or Earth, diffolvable in 
Water, being diſunited from the fixing Earth, may very likely 
fly off, and mix with the Air; and then the fixing Earth, now 
no longer diſſolvable in Water, will fink by its own Gravity 
to the Bottom. And if we conſider (as Sir Iſaac Newton ob- 
ſerves) that Nature delights in Tranſmutations, it will a 
more probable, that there is a perpetual Generation tad Die» 
lution of Salt carrying on in the World, 
Before Sea-Salt is diſtilled, ſome Preparations are 


and eſpecially Calcination or Decrepitation ; for 


. 


rty of Salt, that it pre- 


againſt Putrefaction, than in cold Climates and Bag 


un 


=: 


Grains of Salt fly and crackle in the Fire, they would burſt all 

the Veſſels ufed in the Diſtillation, except the watery Fluid, 
with which they abound, was firſt carried off by Calcination. 
This Decrepitation ariſes from the watery Fluid contained and 
incloſed between the Particles of the Salt, which being diſſolved 
by the Heat, burſt the Priſon wherein they were detained, ſe- 
parating the Particles that ſurround them with a kind of Ex- 
ploſion. The Decrepitation or Calcination of Salt is per- 


The Salt is ſet on lighted Charcoal, in an earthen 
Veſſel, and ftirred conſtantly with an Iron — As 

ſoon as the Salt begins to be thoroughly heated, it makes 

a crackling Noiſe, which increaſes for * time, and then 

| ceaſes altogether. When all the Noiſe is over, the Salt 
z decrepitated, calcined, dried and burnt, and remains 
in the Veſſel: in Form of a Powder. This decrepitated 
Salt ſerves for cementing Minerals or Metals, for the Di- 
ſtillation of Spirit of Salt, and for many other chymical 


- THE DEPURATION AND CRYSTALLIZATION 
Of SEA-SALF, oh 


Diſſolve common Sea-Salt in ſix times its Quantity of 
Rain-Water, ſtrain the Solution hot through a cloſe Linen- 
„ fo often as to render it perfectly limpid ; then exhale a- 
way in a Glaſs - Veſſel one fixth Part of the Water; ſet the Re- 
mainder in a quiet cool Place for three Days, in a Veſſel co- 
vered to keep out the Duſt ; if it depoſites any Fæces, pour 
off the Liquor from them by gently inclining the Veſſel ; if it 
depoſites none, the Liquor is perfect, and may now be evapo- 
rated to a Pellicule: Again ſet it in a cool quiet Place for 
twenty four Hours, during which fime it will ſhoot into cubi- 
cal Cryſtals. Carefully pour off the Liquor remaining after 
Cryſtallization, dry the Salt with a gentle Heat, and keep it 
ſeparate. This is the Salt that I commonly employ for chy- 
mical Uſes, Let the remaining Solution be again evaporated 
to a Pellicle, and ſet to ſhoot as before. By thus continuing 
to repeat the Operation, the Liquor will at laſt become thick, 
Ctuous, auſtere, and hard to dry, and ſcarce afford any 
Cryſtals. If the Salt thus purified be decrepitated in the Fire, 
and afterwards fuſed with a ſtrong Heat, then poured out up- 
on a dry Marble, it reſolves in the Air, and depoſites earthy 
Fzces; from which the Liquor being carefully ſeparated, then 
inſpiſſated, calcined, poured out, and ſuffered to run in the 


Air; the Operation being thus repeated, the Salt at length va- 


niſhes into the Air, as a very ancient ehymical Writer has truly 
obſerved, | | 
REMARKS. 


Cryſtallization is the only Method of procuring Salts pure 
and ſimple, when their innate Virtue, whilft the Salts are 
diluted with a certain Proportion of Water, unites the ſimi- 
lar Parts together, and ſeparates the diſſimilar; and the Wa- 
ter, being attracted more by one Salt than another, one 
Salt ſooner extricates itſelf than the other. And unleſs 
Salts be We e e depurated, it is in vain to expect 


they ſhould afford pure Spirits, which are neceſſary to cer- 
tain Operations. If an Salt were in Nitre, the Nitre, 
upon Diftillation, would afford not an Aqua- fortis, but an 


Aqua-Regia; and the ſame holds true of Sea-Salt, if any 
Nitre be mixed among it. The Salt thus obtained is ſuch a 
Diſſolvent of Gold, that, without its Addition, Gold can no 
otherwiſe be diſſolved, except by fuſing with Metals. This 
Salt is a wonderful Preſervative, by means whereof all the Parts 
of Animals and Vegetables are preſerv'd from Putrefaction. 


GLAUBER'S SPIRIT OF SEA-SALT. 


1. To three Parts of Sea-Salt, prepared as above, and put 
into a Glaſs-Retort, pour one Part of the ſtrongeſt Oil of Vi- 
triol, at the Inſtant they mix, a volatile white Vapour riſes, 
which is to be carefully avoided, as being ſuffocating, and 
capable, if but once drawn in with the Breath, to ftop the 
Action of the Lungs irremediably. Directly apply a large and 
cold Glaſs-Receiver, lute the JunRure, apply a very ſmall 
Quantity of Fire at firſt, for a furious Spirit will long 
continue to come over ſo as to blow through the Luting, or 
break the Veſſel; fo that the Fire muſt be kept nile for 
three or four Hours: Then increaſe it a little, and a leſs vola- 
tile Liquor will come over. After eight Hours have been 
employed upon the Operation, urge the Fire till the Iron-Pot 
becomes ignited, and no more Liquor rifes ; then let all cool, 
and when the Neck of the Retort is no longer hot, take off 
the Receiver; the Liquor will fume ; and beware of receiv- 
the Fume in with the Breath. Pour it into a Glaſs well- 
fitted with a Glaſs-Stopper, and ſet it in a cold Place, _—_ 

1 4 
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Vapour. If thus kept for Years, a white ſuffocating Vapour 
immediately breaks out upon opening the Veſſel; but if the 
Spirit thus produced be carefully diſtilled in a GlaG-Body, un- 
der a Chimney, into a Receiver, the volatile Spirit will come 
over, while there remains at the Bottom a more fixed Liquor, 
of a Colour betwixt a yellow and a green. This Liquor re- 
mains quiet without exhaling,- but that which comes over into 


the Receiver has a violent ſuffocating Volatility, and may be 


as a pure volatile Spirit of Salt in a cloſe Veſſel. 
yo” T's thre: Bagh of purified and dry Sea-Salt, put into a 
Retort, add two Parts of clean Rain-Water, and one Part of 
the ſtrongeſt Oil of Vitriol. Let the Oil of Vitriol fall in by 
low Drops, to prevent the Burſting of the Veſſel, by the 
ſudden Heat that would rife froni-mixing in the whole at once. 
The Mixture will grow hot, place the Retort in a Sand-Fur- 
nace, and apply a capacious Receiver; diſtil gently for the firſt 
four Hours, while the Water comes over ſlowly; otherwiſe, 
if made to riſe briſkly,” it always cracks the Receiver. After 
this, increaſe the Fire gradually; the Spirit of Sea-Salt will 
came over, which is then known to riſe, when the Liquor 
runs in ſpiral Veins. Now raiſe the Fire, and gradually urge 
it, till at length the Iron-Pot gros of a red Heat, and no 
more Liquor comes over; at which time the Spirit will not 
fume. Then ſuffering all to cool, pour out the Spirit, which 
is now neither ſuffocating nor ſmoaking. If this be diſtilled 
again with a gentle Fire, in a Glaſs-Body, there will come 
over a limpid ungratefully acid Water, of excellent internal 
Uſe, being mixed with Juleps, in ſuch Diſtempers as require 
it; an excellent fat Spirit will remain in the Bottom, of a Co- 
Jour betwixt green and yellow. | i 

3. In both Caſes there will be left behind a very white and 
fixed Salt, that can only be fuſed with a violent Fire, 


R E M A R K 8. 


It ſeems ſurpriſing that Oil of Vitriol ſhould raiſe ſo volatile 
a Spirit, by being barely poured upon ſo fixed a Salt as Sea- 
Salt; which Spirit is again fixed by adding fair Water to it, 
and is not generated when the Oil of Vitriol is mixed with 
a ſtrong Solution of Sea-Salt for Diſtillation ; or again when 
the of of Vitriol is diluted with Water, and added: to the 
Sea-Salt ; in which three Ways this ſurpriſing and ſuffocating 
Volatility is fixed, and render'd unhurtful ; but when the Spi- 
rit, thus fixed and render'd wholeſome, is urged with the 
Heat of a hundred Degrees, it lets go its Water, and remains 
rich, very fat, thick, N acid, fragrant, and of a greeniſh 
Colour, and as perfect as can be any way obtained. t here 
again are certain Limits, for only one Part of the Salt is thus 
converted into acid Spirit, while the others remain fixed with 
the Oil of Vitriol. could ſcarce gain more than a third Part 
of pure Spirit, ſeparable from the Water, in proportion to the 
Salt. This'Spirit has ſome Properties in common with other 
Acids, and ſome particular. It is particularly grateful to the 
Stomach, excites the Appetite, attenuates mucous Humours, 
reſiſts Putrefaction, and corrects the Bile, when either too a- 
crimonious, large in Quantity, or corrupted... It is of excel- 
lent Uſe in curing 28 of the Gums, Mouth, or 
Tongue, it prevents the Generation of the Stone, and, ac- 
cording to Helmont, helps to diſſolve it. It is ſerviceable in the 
Strangury attending Old-Age. If the ſtrongeſt Spirit of Salt 
be mixed with thrice its Weight of Alcohol, and the two be 
thoroughly united together, by two or three Diſtillations, they 
make a volatile, oily, acid, fragrant, and balſamic Spirit of 
eat Virtue, This acid Spirit diſſolves Gold when very 
þ cy or render'd more noble by being ſeveral times drawn 
over from Sea-Salt. In ſhort, this Liquor exceeds all that can 
be ſaid of it; and this is a highly uſeful Experiment, which we 
owe to the Induſtry of Glauber, 1 80 


SPIRIT OF SEA-SALT WITH BOLE. 


1. Take fix Pounds of pure dry Sea-Salt, put it into two 

| earthen long Necks, each of them containing three Pounds of 
Salt ; put the long Necks into the Fire, and covep them with 
Tiles to prevent any thing falling in. Let the Fire be placed 
around them at ſome Di firſt, and afterwards gradually 
nearer, and at length up to their Sides. The Salt will for. a 
long time continue to crackle ſtrongly; but this Decrepitation 
t length ceaſes, when both the long Necks are thoroughly 
ignited. When the Fire is burnt down, the Salt is found 
white, pulverized, and will not crackle, when thrown into 
the Fire. It loſes always one Fourth\a the Decrepitation, but 
| ſeems otherwiſe unchanged, .. though it would eaſily grow 
moiſt in the Air. It is now fit for Diſtillation ; wherein had 
it been employed without Decrepitation, the Action of the 
Fire would have made it leap into the Receiver, ſo as to diſturb 
times to burſt the Veſſels; but its 
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. Take three Pounds f this Salt, as ſoon as it is decrepi - 
tated ; grind it in a large hot Mortar, and preſently mix there 


with ten Pounds of common red Bole; divide the Mixture in- 


to two Parts, and charge two Long-Necks therewith, ſo that 
the Matter may not come into the Mouths of the Veſſels, as 


ers, and alſo a gentle Fire, increaſed for 
four Hours, that ea — y hot and dry. 
Then light up a g Fire in the Morning ; a' copious white 


V 
ers, and dewy appear in the internal Surface thereof. 
Keep the Fire thus for two of three Hours; then increaſe it, 
upon which. the Receivers uſually become clearer, and the Spi- 
rit runs in unctuous Veins. And now the Fire may be in- 
creaſed to 3 and continued thus for ſix or 
—- Hours, that the Veſſels may be thoroughly ignited. 
ben no more Spirit comes over, leave off; let all cool j 
carefully take away the Receivers, and 7. the pure Li- 
quor : It will be acid, gratefully fragrant, of a oem Colour, 
and in the Quantity of about fix Ounces from a Pound. The 
Bole remains faline. I have boiled it in Water, filter'd, and 
inſpiſſated the Lixivium, and thereby procured a large Quan- 
tity of a yellow, ſaline, ſtyptic Salt, that was not alcaline, 
but appeared a new Kind of Salt. And this has generally 
been my Succeſs ; whence I wonder Beguinus, and others, 
ſhould write, that they could convert-the -whole Quantity of 
Salt into excellent Spirit of Salt, For my own part, I never 
could, with the utmoſt Care and Caution, in the moſt exact 
manner, and with the ſtrongeſt Fire, long continued, obtain 
above half the Quantity, unleſs there had chanced to be any 
Moiſture adhering to the Salt, or the Bole. This Diſtillation 
of Sea-Salt requires a ſtronger Fire than that of Nitre, - | 


R E MAR ER S. 


This Spirit ſhews that a certain Part, but not the whole of 
the Salt, is here converted into Acid, by means of the Fire 
and Bole, In this Diſtillation, towards the End, a yellowiſh- 
Matter, inclining to white, always fixes to the upper Part of 
3 RE and has a —— ru. ſaline Taſte; and I 

ve is in t Plenty, n the ion was 
formed with Back. Bust 2 1 
from the Salt and ſat Earth mixed together. The 
tained from the Caput Mortuum is highly commended by 
Helmont for the Preparation of Butler's Stone; and the Spirit 
is recommended for the ſame Purpoſes as that of the preceding 
Proceſs, where the Particulars relating to this are already con- 


0 
, 


. , GLAUBER'S SAL MIRABILE, 


Take the white, ſaline, fixed Salt remaining at the Bottom 
of the Retort, in the Preparation, of Glauber's Spirit of Sea- 
Salt, to be got out by breaking the Glaſs; bruiſe it, melt it 
in a Crucible at the Fire, with Care to prevent any Coals fal - 
ling in, and afterwards dilute it with common Water. Or 
elſe diſlolye the Salt, as it remains in the Retort, by pouring 
hot Water to it; ſtrain the Lixivium hot, evaporate it to a 
Pellicule, and ſet it in a quiet cold Place; it uſually coagulates 
into a Mas like Ice, or if it remains ſomewhat fluid, it turns 


ſolid upon being poured into another Veſſel. If the Salt be 


diſſolved in fix times its Quantity of hot Water, then thick- 
ned again, and ſet by in a large Glaſs, it ſhoots into beautiful 
Cryſtals, of a particular Figure, conſiderably large, that re- 
main ſolid, and do not run in the Air. | 


REMARKS. 


+ The famous Inventer of this Salt juſtly called by the Name 
of Tea not only on account of its being new, but of 
the ſurpriſing Effects it produces. I know ſome Chymiſts who 
are fond of Syſtems, pretend that no more. than a true Tarta- 
rum Vitriolatum, is here produced, which was long known 
before the Time of Glauber, But Tartarum FVitriolatum 
has not the Properties which are found in this Salt, either 
with reſpect to Figure, Tafte, or any Thing elſe; for if 
this Salt be properly 2 reduced to Powder, and 
mixed with thrice its Weight of Vinegar, Beer, Wine, or 


Water, and ſet apart, it freezes them. When melted in a 
Crucible, if a fourth Part of Antimony be thrown to it, by 
a Piece at a Time, it wonderfully reſolves it, and has man 
other Effects, as to which Glauber, Boyle, Becher and $ta 
deſerve to be conſulted ; all of them Men of the utmoſt Pene- 
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inſtead of Bole ; it ſeems to N 
t ob- 


PIs Tre 


SEA-SALT REGENERATED. + 


Dilute four Ounces of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, with 
thrice its Wei into a tall and 


t of fair Water ; put 
y, with a K and heat the Li- 
cans of a Funnel let fall into it, 
| hen this 
is over, ſhake the. Glaſs, and mix all well then 
drop in more Spirit, and mix as before, till Alcali be 
perfectly ſaturated with the Acid. Now let the Liquor reſt, 
and gently pour it from the Fæces into a Filter; evaporate 
to a Pellicule, ſet it in a cold quiet Place, and perfect Chry- 
ſtals of Sea - Salt will be obtained. Treat the remaining Li- 
quor in the ſame Manner, after the firſt Chryſtallization is 
over, and this will afford the ſame Salt, which will be fixed 
> and have all the other Properties of native Sea- 

REMARKS. 
The vegetable Alcali, which indifferently receives any A- 
cid, is 8 by the Acid of Sea- Salt; and being 
ſaturated therewith, aſſumes the Nature of that Salt. 


OF THE SUBTILTY AND SPECIFIC VIRTUES OF 
THE SPIRIT OF SALT. | 


Common Salt is of the neutral Kind, and conſiſts of an Acid 
and Alcali as is ſufficiently evident from its artificial Com- 
poſition, from Spirit of Salt, and Salt of Tartar mixed in 
a due Proportion to the Point of Saturation. But this Acid 
cannot be more commodiouſly - from the common 
Salt, than by an Addition of Oil of 
mixed in equal Quantity with it, not only excites a violent E- 
bullition, becauſe the Acid of the Vitriol acts powerfully upon 
the alcaline Principle of the Salt, but alſo a thick, white, and 
hight — Inoks aſcends, which, when concentrated, 
flords an highly acid fuming Spirit, which muſt be kept in 

Glaſſes well cloſed with Glaſs Stoppers. If this Spirit is very 
' ſtrong, it becomes hot on the ion of Water, almoſt in 
the ſame Manner with Oil of Vitriol. 

The Diſtillation of this Spirit with Oil of Vitriol, is moſt 
commodiouſly made from a_Glaſs Cucurbit by an Alembic z 
for by Reaſon 'of the violent Efferveſcence and Froth, the 
Diſtillation cannot be commodiouſiy made from a Retort, be- 
cauſe tis to be apprehended that the Froth ma over. A 


PR. Quantity of common Water is to be added, which aſ- 
i 


ſts the Ingreſs of the Acid of the Vitriol into the interior 
Parts of the common Salt, by which Means. a larger Quantity 
of Spirit is obtained. | : 
Ihe ReQtification may be made from the Retort ; thus a 
Spirit of a yellowiſh Green, which is its genuine Colour, is 
yielded, and the groſſer Parts of the Acid of the Vitriol re- 
main in the Bottom. This Spirit tinges the Skin with a Co- 
lour reſembling that of Roſes. 

The highly penetrating and ſubtile Nature of this Acid is 
obvious from this, that in a gentle Heat, or even in Bales 
Marie, it paſſes over the of the Alembic, and when 
lodged in open Glaſſes, ſo exhales as ſoon to fill the whole 
Room; and that the penetrating Nature of this acid Salt ſur- 
paſſes that of Nitre, I am induced to believe, becauſe the acid 

of Salt has a freer Acceſs into the Pores of Gold than that of 
Nitre, which diſſolves all other Metals; for without an Ad- 
dition of common Salt, the firm Compages of Gold cannot be 
diſſolved. 

So great is the Subtilty of the Acid of common Salt, that 
when taken internally, it diffuſes its Operation and Efficacy to 
remote Parts, eſpecially thoſe of the membranous Kind. 
it in a particular Manner exerts its Influence on the nervous 
and ſenſible Membranes of the Lungs, by ſtimulating and agi- 
Jews. which, it excites a gentle Cough; for which Reaſon, 
the Acid of common Salt ought to be very cautiouſly uſed, 
without loſing its Texture; it, alſo, by its powerful Stimulus, 
penetrates to the urinary 3 for there is hardly a more 


efficacious Medicine for exciting a Diſcharge of Urine, than 


ſo correfted and ſheathed up, as to aſſume a 


itriol, which, when 


Thus alſo my fuming Spirit, upon an Admixture of twelve 
Parts of highly rectiſied Spirit of Wine, becomes ſweet, and 
aſſumes a ul Tafte and Smell, becauſe by the oleous and 
ſylphureous Parts of the Spirit of Wine, the acid Spicula are 
quite different 
Nature, Texture and Efficacy. But this is not found to hap- 
pen in the Spirit of Salt, which rejects this Union of the oleous 
and phlogiſtic Spirit; for it retains its Acidity entire, except 


that its thinner ſulphureous Part being united with the inflam- 


mable Spirit, in fome Meaſure changes its Smell, and renders 


it more TE 
Ti peculiar to Spirit of Salt above that of Vitriol and 

Nitre, that it does not ſo quickly diſſolve Filings of Steel, but 

leaves the Lapis hamatitis, and the moſt ſubtile Crocus mortis 


entirely untouched ; whereas common Salt, or which is ftill 


better, Sal-ammoniac, acts more quickly and powerfully on 
chalybeate Minerals, the Lapis hæmatites, and Filings of Steel, 
and by diſſolving them, converts them into a highly aſtringent 
Vitriol, — they are intimately mixed in a Crucible, and 
kept on the Fire for a conſiderable Time, which neither hap- 
pens with Vitriol nor Nitre. 1798 : 

No Acid fo ſoon extracts the Sulphur, with which Iron is 
richly impregnated, as the Acid of common Salt ; for whether 
a Solution of Steel, with Spirit of Salt, is inſpiſſated, or whe- 
ther Sal-ammoniac, with Filings of Steel, is treated by a cloſe 
Fire, a Vitriol is obtained of a yellowiſh Colour, an aſtringent 
Taſte, a grateful Smell, and which is not capable of C 
lization, but melts away in the open Air; and if duly de- 
Sr poured upon it, the fulphureous 

art of the Steel, and the thinner Portion of Salt immediate 
enter it, and by this Means is prepared a TinQure of 
which is of a yellow Colour, a fragrant Smell, a ſubaſtringent 
Taſte, and highly efficacious in reſtoring the Tone of the 
Parts; for by this Means the ſulphureous Subſtance of Steel, 
which is of great Uſe in Medicine, may be moſt commodi- 
ouſly ſeparated. 

Tis, alſo, to be obſerved, that highly concentrated Spirit of 
Salt, when mixed with Oil of Vitriol, produces a greater Ef- 
ferveſcence, than any other acid Spirit. Hoffman, Obſ. Phyſ, 
Chym, Lib. 2. Obſ. 17. : 


OF THE SOLUTION OF SALTS. 


Ma do ns Lon — — 
mong iſts, that ic or inflammable Spirits are the 
moſt e 1h Menſtruums for oleous, refinous, and ſul- 
phureous Bodies, but not at all for Salts, whoſe Solution is 
obtained by aqueous Menſtruums. This Doctrine ſeems to be 
confirmed by Experience, which convinces us, that Spirit of 
Wine highly rectified, or 9 of all its Phlegm, neithe: 
diſſolves and imbibes neutral Salts, nor thoſe of the fixed 
caline Kind, when poured upon them, but leaves them 
touahed. We ſhall therefore ſhew, that this Maxim is not 
univerſal as it is generally thought, but that it has many 
ceptions, in which it may be demonſtrated to the Eye, 
highly rectified Spirit of Wine does not reject Salts of 
Kinds, - but readily diflolves them, and is incorporated with 
them ; for as for fixed alcaline Salts, we obſerve, that in the 
Abſtraction of highly rectified Spirit of Wine from Salt of 
Tartar, eſpecially when frequently repeated, a large Quantity 
of this Salt is 2 in the Spirit, which by this very Means 
becomes highly acrid, alcaline, and proper for the Diſſolution 
of Oils; for when I took ten Qunces of the Salt of Tartar, 

well calcin'd, and by a gentle Heat drew off two Quarts of 
highly rectified Spirit of Wine from them, I obtained a Spi- 
rit richly impregnated with the Salt of Tartar. But as 


8 5 4; 


1 


but had only half the Qyantity drawn off; and in the 
above the Liquor of the Salt of 7 * 


of the Salt of Tartar, by Means of «the ft, © Thi 
when dricd and - calcined, bad i Weight confrderably d. 


de- 
From this Proceſs tis ſufficiently obvious, that tho' the Salt 
have no Part of it exhaled, yet it may, by frequent Ab- 
ſtraction, by an inflammable Spirit, become not only 
tile, but alſo capable of being reſolved by ſuch a Spirit. 


Ius, alſo, to be obſerved, that Salt of Tartar, however pared 


of Phlegm, in which it diflolves za certain Proof that- the. 


2 or | 
Things which have undergone. a Fermentation, | reſolved into 
Phlegm, by the inteſtine fermentative Motion. This 1 ſhall 
afterwards evince by other Experiments.. 34441 1» | 
Tbe yellow Colour of the 'TinQure of Tartar is owing to 
no other Cauſe, than that the Oil of the Spirit of Wine, 
intimately mixed with the Salt of Tartar, is capable of ting · 
ing it with that Colour, which may be confirmed by ma- 
ny Experiments, eſpecially in the E of the acrid 
inctute of Antimony. Oy FT FOOL 
Not only faxed. alcaline Salts may be rendered ſoluble, in 
highly rectiſied Spirit of Wine, but I can alſo prove, from 
various Experiments, that there are neutral Salts, which are 
more expeditiouſly diſſolved in highly rectified Spirit of Wine, 
than any fixed alcaline Salt ; ſo that fix Parts. of the Spirit 
e capable of receiving and retaining in their Pores one Part 
of. che Salk. 2 j113 algt-!; | 


Toöbheſe are two artificial Salts ; the one is prepared thus: 
We take any given Quantity of pure and diy volatile 
Salt of Sal Ammoniac in a Glaſs, into which we gently 
drop Aqua Fortis, or Spirit of Nitre, till the Point of Satu- 
ration is ſound, by which Means the neutral Nature of this 
Salt ought to be accurately inveſtigated. This Liquor, which 
is of a nitrous and acrid Taſte, we evaporate in a warm Fur- 


{I 


nace, by which Means we obtain a highly white and dry 


Salt, of a nitrous and acrid Taſte, which, when thrown upon 
the Coals, flames, and leaves only very few terreſtrial Parts. 
The other of theſe Salts is prepared thus: We take volatile 
and dry Salt of Sal Ammoniac ; this we ſaturate with Spi- 
rit of Salt inſtead of Aqua Fortis, by which Means there is 
produced a third Salt, exactly like Sal- Ammoniac, and w 
is quickly united with reQified Spirit of Wine. 
But when this ſame volatile Salt is converted into one of a 
third Kind; like Sal-Ammoniac, with Spirit, or Oil of Vitriol, 


it is by no Means ſuſceptible of an Union with the Spirit of 


Wine, but flies its Embraces. For which Reaſon, if rectified 
Spirit of Wine is poured upon a Solution of this Salt made with 
common Water, the volatile Salt forthwith, ſubſides, which 
does not at all happen, if this Spirit is poured upon the beſore- 
mentioned Salts when diflolved ; for the Solutions of theſe are 
capable of an intimate Union with Alcohol of Wine. | 
The Reaſon of this Difference ſeems to be, that the Spirit of 
Vitriol is a highly fixed Acid, whereas the Spirit diſtilled from 
Nitre and common Salt is of a highly volatile and ſubtile Na- 
ture, for which Reaſon, there is a cloſe Union between theſe Spi- 
Fits and this volatile Salt; but its Union is leſs with a more 
fixed Acid. For the ſame Reaſon, if the Salt prepared of 
the Oil of Vitriol and the volatile Salt of *Sal-Ammoniac is 
by a brisk Fire urged in a Glaſs Cucurbit, the volatile Salt 
lies off, and the Acid of the Vitriol is left; which, however, 
does not happen with the two forementioned Salts, which, 
when treated with a brisk Fire, fly totally off inthe Air, and 
leave no Marks of themſelves.  - (© 3 25 
Theſe neutral Salts, capable of à Solution in Alcohol of 
Wine, are of ſingular Efficacy, both in Medicine and Chy- 
miſtry ; for Nitre thus diſſolved in my Bezoardie Spirit, my 
anodyne or camphorated Liquor, is an excellent Medicine 
for preventing and diſcuſſing internal Inflmamations, and for 
duly expelling exanthematous Diſorders. | | 
_ ?Tis alſo well knowo, that Nitre is excellent for diſcuſ- 
ſing eryſipelaceous Inflammations of the Skin, when mixed 
with camphorated Spirit of Wine, which is by. itſelf too 
hot and burning. But as common Nitre is incapable of ſuch 
an Union, hence the End may be moſt commodiouſly ob- 
tained by my volatile artificial Nitre. | 
Ass for the other Ammoniacal Salt diſſolved in 
| Wine, it may be rendered a Stomachic Medicine 
"lar Efficacy, when tis invigorated by the Addition of a pro- 
55 Quantity of the Spirit of Salt; ſor twenty or thirty 
Drops ed 5 — prepared, _ exhibited in a proper Vehicle, 
- are excellent reſtoring a id Appetite, ing thoſe 
- Cragitics which are the Cate of barons Didem, and may 


be properly uſed as a Succedaneum to the aperitive Tinfure 
of Maabius, whoſe Virtues it in ſome — ſurpaſſes; 


* 


which: the whole Water is, as it were, 
quickly diſſolved by an 


ſcends in form of pyram 


* 
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tis ſufficiently known that this Phyſician got a great deal of 
ney Means of his 1 n a. 
of reQified Spirit of Salt, ſomewhat: corrected by the Addi-. 
tion of a proper ity of Salt of Turtar ; for | which 
Neaſun its Virtues. are derived partly from the ſubtile Spirit 
of the acid Salt, and partly: from the neutral Salt uced 
from the Spirit of Salt and the Salt of | Tartar, ſince 
we, inſtead of Salt of Tartar, take the volatile Salt of Sal- 
Ammoniac, and ſinct the Virtues of this Salt are far more 
efficacious in cortecting the Diſorders of the Stomach than 
thoſe of common Salt, hence it follows that the Tincture pre- 
from it muſt be alſo more efficacious. But Mesbins, 
in my Opinion, gave the Name of Tincture to this Liquor. 
becauſe he tinged it with the Flowers of Daiſies or Roſes, in 
order. the better to conceal. the Secret. FT rr 
That there are in Nature Salts of very different Kinde, is 
ſufficiently known, ſince ſome are natural, and others attifi-— 
cial, ſome acid, and others: alcaline, whilſt others are of the 
neutral Kind. Tis alſa known, that the Effects of theſe are 
very different, and that they are all capable of being diſſolved 
in Water, which is, as it were, their ſpecific Menſtruum ; 
but at the ſame time, tis to be doubted; whether many know 
that their Solution is far from being equal, but widely 
different, ſince ſome are ſooner and more. quickly diſſolv 
and enter the Interſtices of Water in a much larger Quantity, 
whilſt others are diſſolved ſlowly and with Difficulty, and are 
received into Water in ſmaller Quantities, ' Concerning this 
I: made the following Experiment. 2 | 
One medicinal Pint of Water quickly diſſolves four Ounces 
and -an half of common Salt, and one-Pint- common Mea- 
ſare diſſolves ſix Ounces of itt. 
A medicinal Pint of Water, by ſufficient Agitation, re- 
ceives ſix Drams of Nitre, and the ſame Quantity of Vitriol 
is diſſolved by the like Quantity of River Water. 
_ Only two Ounces of Alum can be diſſolved in one Medi- 
cinal.Pint of Water, and, which is more ſurprizing, the ſame 
Quantity of the Arcanum Duplicatum can only be diſſolyed 


in the ike Quantity of Water. ; | . 
Among the Salts which are moſt eaſily diſſolved, and with 
ſaturated, the moſt 


conſiderable is the artificial purgative . Salt, which is 


ual Quantity of Water; fo that one 
medicinal Pint of River Water commodiouſly receives twelve 
Ounces of this Salt. : 


. The Salt of Tartar, which is alcaline, is alſo cafily dif- 
ſolved, ſince one Pint of Water is capable of receiving almoſt 
nine Ounces of it. Tho' theſe Experiments may at firſt Sight 
appear trifling, yet they are of ſingular Importance in Chy- 
miſtry,: ſince from them we learn, £7 oft 
In, How much Water is.requiſite to reſolve and depurate 
theſe impure Salts, _ - | "7% 
_ 2ds, From a Solution of common Salt, we learn, that there 
can be no ſaline Waters, ſixteen Ounces of which can poſſibly 
contain more than ſix Ounces of Salt. 1 Wy 
3ti9, Theſe Experiments, in a great Meaſure account for 
the Separation of „ when mixed with Waters of various 
Kinds. Thus, for Inſtance, if Alum is added to a Solution 
of Salt, by previous Boiling and Inſpiſſation, the Alum is firſt 
ſeparated in the Form of Cryſtals in the aqueous Menſtruum, 
but the common Salt is left, which by continuing the Inſpiſ- 
ſation, may alſo at laſt be obtained in the Form of Cryftals. 
The Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Alum requires a greater 
Space in order to be contained in the Water than the common 
Salt, Hence this Space being leſſened, it is forced to a Sepa- 
ration, and quits the Pores of the Water. Befides, tis known 
that common Salt almoſt always adheres to Nitre, but this 
Salt ought carefully to be ſeparated from it, becauſe it not 
only hinders its Inflammability, but reſiſts the Separation of 


A Jaudable and good Aqua Fortis; for when a large Quanti- 


ty of Salt adheres to the Nitre; an Aqua Regia is rather ob- 
tained, which diſſolves Gold and not Silver, The Method 
of Separation is this. The Nitre is diſſolved in a due Quan- 
tity of Water, and after gentle Boiling, the Veſſel expoſed 
to, a moderately cold ned By which Means the Nitre de- 
Cryſtals, whilſt none of the 
Salt is precipitated. - Afterwards, upon Inſpiſſation and Cry- 
ſtaliaation, the Nitre is ſeparated, and the common Salt re- 
mains in the reſt of the Liquor. The Reaſon of this is to 
be deduced-from the more caſy Solution and Retention of the 
common Salt in the Water than of the Nitre. 1 58 
'Tis ſufficiently known that the Arcanum Duplicatum 
of Nitre and Vitriol, if theſe two Salts are duly cal- 


cined 3 nor do they however at all Times fo cloſely unite 


with each other, as to form the 821 Duplicatum, but 
the vitriolic and nitrous Parts: often" remain ſeparate. If 
therefore” we would ſeparate from theſe two Salts the Arca- 
num Duplicatum, Which is 4 neutral Salt, the Lixivium 
duly boiled, muſt be ſubjected to Cryſtallization, by which 
Means the Arcanum Duplicatum 


2; pb 


is precipitated, whilſt the 
pes * 
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Virriol and Nit remain in the Lixivium ; for from what 
his already been ſaid, tis obvious that one medicinal Pint of- 
Water can hardly contain an Ounce-of this Salt. 

40, If we intend to ſeparate Salts of different Kinds from 
each other, this muſt be obtained by a Solution with Water: 
For thoſe Salts which are-copiouſly conveyed: into the Pores of 
the Water are moſt ſpeedily diflolved, whereas thoſe which 
with Difficulty enter the Pores of the Water, requite a longer 


Time for their Solution. Thus, for Inſtance, if we intend 


to ſeparate the Arcanum Duplicatum, from another neutral 
Salt, ſuch as Nitre or Vitriol ; or Sal Ammoniac from com- 
mon Salt or Nitre, we muſt pour common Water upon them, 
which imbibes the common Salt or Nitre, and leaves the Ar- 
canum Duplicatum in the Bottom. In like manner, if we 
intend to ſeparate the Arcanum Duplicatum, or vitriolated 
Tartar, from an alcaline Salt or  Pot-aſh, this End muſt 
be obtained by an Effuſion of Water, which quickly diſſolves 
the alcaline Salt, and leaves the Neutral, Thus alſo Alum is 
ſeparated from Vitriol; for the latter is more quickly diſ- 


ſolved than the former. ' HK 
5t0, Since there is no Phenomenon in Nature without its 
adequate Cauſe, the Reaſon why ſome Salts are more eaſily 
diſſolved than others ſeems to be placed in the Water itſelf. 
The Salts which are moſt eaſily diſſolved, ſeem to conſiſt of 
highly ſubtile, much divided, and ſmall Particles, whereas 
thoſe which are with Difficulty diſſolved conſiſt of groſs, 
coarſe, firmly cohering, and conſequently fixed - terreſtrial 
Parts; for the highly ſubtile and minute Particles are capable 
of entering the minute Pores and Interſtices of the Water, 
from which the groſſer Particles are excluded. From what has 
been ſaid 'tis obvious that. Epſom Salt is of a highly ſubtile 
Nature, becauſe” an Ounce of it is received by an Ounce 
of Water, which is very ſurpriſing, and ſeems hitherto to 
have been adverted to by none. Hence it alſo happens, 
that highly rectified Spirit of Wine, when poured upon a 
ſaturated Solution of this Kind, forthwith coagulates it-into 
a firm and ſtable Maſs, like Ice, becauſe the reQified Spi- 
rit of Wine has an ealy Acceſs into the Water. Hence 
tis neceſſary that the ſolid Particles of the Salt, which, 
when joined together, form ſuch a firm Maſs, ſhould be ſud- 
denly forced from the Pores of the Water. This Subtilty of 
Ep/om Salt is owing to this, that there is a (mall Quantity of 
fixed Earth in it; for tis remarkable that this Salt, when 
mixed with Powder of Charcoal, and expoſed to the Fire in a 
Crucible, is totally r and fills the Room with a 
ſulphureous Smoke. This Sak alſo, in | conſequence; of its 
Subtilty, is preferable to others for 1 it inſinu- 
ates itſelf more deeply into the inteſtinal Coats than any other 
Salt, ſuch as the Arcanum Duplicatum, Nitre, or common 
Salt. And becauſe common Salt is more ſubtile than Nitre, it 
is alſo more purgative. But a Solution of Alum is not to be 
procured without great Difficulty ; for which Reaſon, on 
account of the large Quantity of Earth it contains, it braces 
up the Pores, and is of a more aſtringent Quality than Vitriol, 
becauſe it contains a greater Quantity of Earth, as is obvious 
from Calcination, in which the Alum affords a greater Quan- 
tity of Caput mortuum than the Vitriol. Common Salt is, 
beſides its Salubrity, excellently calculated for preſerving Fleſhes, 
and preventing Putrefaction, becauſe it enters the Pores of the 
Fleſh to be preſerved, and extracts its Humidity, which cannot 
be fo ſpeedily done by other Salts: And on account of the 
Subtilty and eaſy Solution of Epſom Salt, I am apt to think 
that Bodies might be better preſerved by it than by any other 
Salts. Hoffman, Obſervat. Ph Chym. Lib. 2. Obſ. 5.& 6. 


OF THE CAUSTIC QUALITIES OF SALTS. 
| That the cauſtic and virulent Quality of Salts conſiſts in 


the great Subtilty of their Parts, may at firſt appear a Para- 
dox, tho' the Truth of the Obſervation is ſufficiently evinced 


from the following Conſiderations. Tis an important Cir- 


cumſtance, both in Natural Philoſophy and Chymiſtry, to 
know the various and ſurprizing Natures of the Mixtures of 
Bodies, ſince from theſe ariſe the various Phenomena and dif- 
ferent Operations of theſe Bodies. Thus, for Inſtance, tho 
the Pyrmont Mineral Waters ' far exceed all others, in their 
penetrating and ſaline Taſte, yet in twenty four Hours, if 
they are expoſed to the free Air in a large Veſſel, they loſe all 
their Taſte and Efficacy, and only reſemble common Water, 
ſince all the ſaline, fpirituous, and medicinal Parts are 
rated in the Air. *Tis alſo to be obſerved, that if Pyrmont 
Water is ſubjected to Diſtillation in 'a doſe Veſſel, the Va- 
pour and Water diſtilled retain no Taſte, nor is any Thing of 
a faline or vitriolic Nature to be found either in the Capur 
Mortuum or in the Water itſelf. e ; 

It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that ce A Sat ſhould thus 
vaniſh, and be evaporated. But our Surprise will ceaſe, when 


we know from Chymiſtry and Natural Philoſophy, that the 


N 


d and, infpillited, and 


| appriſed of another Thing A 
which happens with refout-to-the N e Sale, which 
if the Water, which is a Vehicle for the Elements and Seeds 
of the Salt, is not boiled by a gentle and gradually decreaſing, 
but by a violent Fire, a fourth Part of the Salt is loſt, and a 

t Part of it diſſipated in the Air, Nor is it to be doubted 
t the like happens to vitriolated Tartar, and the Arcanum 
Duplicatum, if they are boiled by too ſtrong a Fire. | 

*Tis alſo obſervable, that an acid Corroſive, if dul 
degenerates into a ſimilar inſipid Matter. Thus Oil of Vitriol, 

which is a highly fixed and powerful Cauſtic; degenerates into 

a black and inſipid Earth, and a ſomewhat acid Phlegm, of a 
ſulphureous Smell. Now that the Oil of Vitriol is a highly 
concentrated and fixed Acid, is a Thing too well known'to 
ſtand in need of a Demonſtration ; yet if this Oil is drawn from 
ſulphureous Subſtances, whether of the vegetable or animal 
Kind, ſuch as Opium, Orpiment and Antimony, this highly 
fixed and ſtrong Acid is converted into an evaporable Smoke, 
of a highly volatile Nature, | almoſt without any Degree of 
Acidity, and only leaves an inconſiderable Remainder of Acid 
in the Caput Mortuum. From theſe Experiments tis obvious, 
that this fixed Acid is compounded of very active and ſubtile 
2 which active and ſubtile Nature they immediately aſ- 

ume upon the Admixture of a ſmall Quantity of any pi 

guious and ſulphureous Body. e e 

My Spirit, which, when poured into diſtilled Oils, produces 
a Flame, is ſo highly corroſive, as in a ſhort Time to attack, 
corrode, and diſſolve the moſt ſolid Metals, yet it is totally e- 
vaporated in the Air, and refolved into Smoke, which can 
hardly be contained in the cloſeſt Veſlels ; a ſure Proof that it 
conſiſts of highly ſubtile Parts, 

Hence we can eaſily account for Glauber's Experiment, 
which is, that common Salt, by an Admixture of a due Quan- 
tity of Oil of Vitriol, is diſſolved into a highly ſubtile Vapour, 
which fills the whole Room. But if this Smoke is concen- 
trated and collected, it is an highly acid and corrofive Spirit. 

If we conſider Vegetables, we And large Numbers of them 
compoſed of highly ſubtile Parts, cloſely cohering with each 
other, whilſt at the ſame Time they are poſſeſſed of ſingular 

Efficacy. This is ſufficiently obvious from draſtic Purga 
and Emetics, which exert their Efficacy by a highly ſubtile, 
acrid, and cauſtic Salt, ſuch as White Hellebore and Afara- 
bacca, which are poſſeſſed of a very draftic, purgative and eme- 
tic Quality, yet theſe, when infuſed in Water, and boiled for 

a conſiderable Time, loſe all their draftic Quality. Tobacco 
is alſo a draſtic Purgative and Emetic, and works in a very 
virulent Manner on the human Body ; yet if it is boiled in a 
ſufficient Quantity of Water, its draſtic Quality is loſt, and 
an Extract obtained from it, highly extol'd by ſome Phyſicians 
for its Efficacy in reſolving viſcid Humours, which ſo far in- 
jure Expectoration, as to threaten a Suffocation. Alves, tho 
not ranked among the Claſs of draſtic Purgatives, yet purges 
ſo ſtrong, and throws the Maſs of Blood into ſo violent Com- 
motions, that a few Grains of it are ſufficicnt for a Doſe ; but 
if it is diſſolved in River Water, and boil'd for a conſider- 
able Time, its cathartic Quality is ſo much impaired, that it 
is not in the leaſt purgative, unleſs exhibited in a very large 
Doſe. Scammony and Coloquintida may in like Manner be 
ARG of their purgative Quality by Boiling. 

It may ſeem ſomewhat more difficult to deprive mineral 
Subſtances of their draſtic, emetic and purgative Quality by 
Boiling. But the Truth of this is confirmed by the following 
Experiment. When in ing emetic Tartar from Crocus 
Metallrum and Cream of Tartar, the Infuſion is boiled lon 
we obſerve, that by this Means the Efficacy of the Meth- 
cine is greatly impaired, ſo that ten Grains of it muſt be ex- 
hibited for a Doſe, whereas otherwiſe two or three are ſuffi- 
cient, —— —-— 

All theſe Experiments ſufficiently = that not only the 
Acrimony of Salts, but alſo the virulent and draftic Qualities 
of other Bodies, are to be aſcribed to their highly ſubtile and 


tives 


the quicker Moti pre | 
in the Zther, the Air and Water... 8 | 
But the Corrofion and Diſſolution of Bodies by Salts are p 

8 intenſe Motion of their Parts, c 
their Effects. The more concentrated therefore the moving 
Force is, the more conſpicuous and noble is the Effect. Thus 
the fuming concentrated Spirit corrodes more powerfully than 
the Spirit of Salt, which I Nt ate | 

Vitriol, becauſe the Spirit of Nitre conſiſts of more Tubtile 


Parts than the Spirit of Salt, and the Spirit of Salt of more 
fubtile Parts than Oil of Vitriol. = 
From all theſe Conſiderations, we. may conclude, that all 
Salts are made up of 2 ſubtile, ting, and, as it were, 
=therial Matter, and that their Parts, when Joined with the 
Earth, as a Kind of Cement, are of a highly acrid and corre- 
five ity, but when disjoined and ſeparated, Fe deſti- 
tute of Virtue and Efficacy. This may be excellen y illu- 
ſtrated by a Burning glaſs ; for, as by its Means the Rays of 
Light, when much concentrated, produce an intenſe Heat, 
ſo when they are more diffuſed, they operate in a p reion- 
ably 1 i and faint Manner, Hoffman. Qbj. Phy/. 

Lib. 2. Ob}. 15. | 
SAL ACIDUM. 25 acid Salt. See Acip a. 
SAL ALEMBRO T. See ALEMBROT. Schroder deſcribes 

the Preparation of a Sal Alembret, thus: 7 

Take of common Salt, Sal Gem, and alcaline Salt, each 
nà2n Ounce; make a Lixivium with the Juices of Mint, and 
Clove-Gilly-Flowers each two Ounces, and two Pints of 
 _ Fountain Water; filter and coagulate. 
SAL ALCALI, or ALKALI. See AL c ATi. 
SAL AMMONITACUM. See AMMONIACUM. 
SAL ANATRON. See Nirxpn. 5 
SAL ANIMALIUM, Animal Salt. See Al cAt1. 
SAL CATHARTICUM AMARUM. The bitter pur- 
ing Salt, commonly called Epſom Sal. This was firſt made 
in Dr. Grew, by eyaporating the Ep/am Waters. Some 
ears after, ſeveral other bitter purging Springs were found 
in different Counties, and Salts in ſmall Quantities were boiled 
up from them, but from no Place, nor all the Places put to- 
er, in ſuch laige Quantities, as from the Springs on one 
Side of Shooter: Hill in Kent, about the Year 1790, which 


were then in the Poſſeſſion of thoſe two ingenious Chymiſts, 
Mr. George and Mr. Francis Moult, and where made 
ſuch large Apparatus for evaporating the Water, they 


have ſometimes boiled down 200 
which, in-a dry Seaſon, and when the Land Waters did not 
get into their Drains, they have obtained 224 Pounds of Salt. 
After theſe Works had gone on ſome time, Dr. wn 
out a more expeditious Way of making a purging Salt, ſo 
nearly reſembling that from the purging Springs, in all its 
Properties, that it ſoon paſſed on the World for the other, 
and continued ſo to do. The 7 of cheſe 
Salts (which then went only by the Name of Epſom Salts) as 
well at home as abroad, engaged ſome of our Phyſicians (ma- 
ny Years before M. Bolduc took Notice of it) to ſuſpeR, 
that even what was made at Shobter s Hill was ſpurious, and 
received an Addition of ſomething to increaſe the Quantity. 
But theſe Suſpicions, I dare poſitively affirm, were entirely 
ground; if Salts made there, and believe the 

e of any other Place, where the Spring Waters were 
boiled down for Salt. But upon a — that there 
were greater Quantities of this Salt conſumed than all th 
Places where the Waters were boiled could produce, which 
was the real Fact at that Time of Day, there was ſufficient 
Room to ſuſpect that ſome of them were not genuine, as 
appeared to be true ſome time after. For the Secret, which 


els in a Week, ſrom 


f of by Mr. 
and were thereſore 
But from all the 
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ference in the 


Sea mud and Earth. In theſe laſt 


favourable, that they can make 


long 

Experiment was tried at the | 

ere the Bs Th 

„ as at another Work not far from it, and 
r. Hey had been concerned, It was ſome Years after 
had been made at Portſmouth, before the Salt-Makers 
ington attempted, or indeed knew the Method of making 
who are now the greateſt Traders in it, and have ſent ſe- 
Ton in a Year to London, beſides what has been di - 
y exported from thence. Ee e 
remember it to have been the Opinion of the Proprietors 
the Salterns near Portſmouth, that this purging Salt could 
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not be made at any other Salt-Works except theirs, and that 


the bitter Laſte in the Salt was communicated from the Earth 
to the Sea-Water, whilſt jt ſtood expoſed in their Sun-Pans, 
But Time has proved this Opinion falſe ; for beſides what has 
been ſaid of its being made at Zemington, it was about four or 
five Years ago begun to be made near Newcaffle, where it is 
ſtill continued to be made, and doubtleſs may be made at any 
Salt- Works, where the common Salt is made from Sea-Water 
by Evaporation, Whether any Thing of this Kind has been 
attempted at any of our Inland Salt-Springs, either in Cheſhire 
or Worceſterſhire, I am not yet ſatisfied. There is ſome Dif- 
making the common Salt in Hampfhire, from 
that about Newca/fle ; At the firſt of theſe Places, in the Be- 
pinning of the Summer, at Spring Tides, or at New and Full 
loon, the Sea-Water is let into their feeding Ponds, which 
are their Reſervoirs for their Summer's Working, and from 
hence is conveyed into ſmall ſquare Pans, and again, after 
ſome time, from theſe it is conveyed into Pans, or Beds, 
which they call Brine or Sun Pans, all which are made of 
Pans, or Beds, it lies ex- 
ed to the Sun and Wind, in order to exhale the weakeſt 
aters ; and it is in theſe Beds, if the Weather prove very 
of 1m, Bay Salt as any we 
have from France; and at ſuch a Time they never bring their 
Brine to the Boilers. But if the Weather is not hot en 
for that Purpoſe, their Brine is expoſed ſo long in theſe Pans, 


made of Glaſ or Wax, to a certain Height above the 


till it becomes of ſuch a Strength as to ſupport their Egg 
'of the Brine, which from thence-is conveyed into Stone 


Cifterns, and then into Boiling Pans made of Iron, where it 
is- boiled down (after having frequently ſcummed) to a 
Sea-Salt. ' * Tis te Fun whilſt me Brine is bolling, 
there precipitates a C Matter, which is partly ta 
out by Veſſels placed in proper Parts of the Pan r Pur- 
poſe, and Part of it fixed on the Bottom of the Pan ſo hard, 
as to be afterwards dug off, and this the Workmen call Scratch, 
and is what Dr. Collins, concerning the Sea-Water boiled at 
Shields, calls a Stone Powder. When the Operation for the 
Sea-Salt is finiſhed, it is taken out hot, and put into wooden 
Troughs, with Holes at the Bottom, through which runs the 
iquor : Under theſe Troughs are ſet other Veſ- 
ſels (with Sticks fixed in them in a perpendicular Poſture) to 
receive what runs through. In theſe Vellels the Liquor is 
ſuffered to continue ſome time, and according to the Quantity 
of Sea-Salt ſtill left in it, will cryſtallize to the Sticks, ſome- 
thing like Sugar-candy, but in much larger Shoots ; and this 
call Cat-Salt, or Salt-Cats, and it holds ſome Share of the 


bitter Salt, When this Salt is broken ſmall, or rather pow- 


dered, it is ſo white, that ſome Gentlemen chooſe it for their 
Tables ; but the greateſt Conſumption of it is among the 
Cake Soap-boilers. The Liquor that will not ſhoot to theſe 
Sticks, is what, at theſe Works, they call the Bittern, fit for 
making the Sa! Catharticum, | 
Near Newcaftle, their Method is to receive the Sea-Water 
into their Reſervoirs at High Water, at any Time of the 
Moon, if there be no Freſh in the River, occaſioned by Rain 
in the higher Country; and from theſe Reſervoirs, without 
expoſing of it in Beds, as at Lemingten, they pump it into 
their Boiling-Pans, where 9 it almoſt to a Pellicle, 
they fill it up again eight or nine Times, and then waſte it 
with a gentle Heat for the common or Sea-Salt. The Liquor 
that runs from this Salt, when taken out, and put into pro- 
per Veſſels, is what they call the Bittern, which, if it ſtands 
ſome Time in thoſe Veſſels, a Salt will ſhoot and cryſtallize 
to the Sides, in Tafte pretty much like Sea-Salt, but with a 
of Bitterneſs, and ſeems to anſwer to the Cat-Salt of 
the Lemington Works, and very 88 would ſhoot aftcr 
the ſame „if they made Uſe of the ſame Apparatus. 
I could not but mention this general and looſe Account o 
making the common Salt, as to introduce the Liqu 
called Birtern, which, before Dr. Hey found out an Uſe for it, 
was-always flung away ; being ſo different in its * 
; om 
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when to take out the Sea-Salt from the Pans, before the Bit- 


mentioned, and many Years 


| Portſmouth, It is by Mr, Cay that Iam informed ſome- 
times boil their Bittern, without letting it ſtand any Time to 


10 


| Q * | a & < „ p # 8 - 
The Bi i as obſerved before) not, ſhooting 
3 is carried eiue e B node ight 


to be ſhot from the Bittern, 


-, = 


* 


where it ſtands for ſome | there will {| 
ö — What Liquor remains is boiled down, till it is obler- 
ved to be in a Diboſition to cryſtallize, and then is conveyed 


oy 


in order for another Cryſtallization. By this Time the Liquor 


Boiling, a ſmall grained Salt; and if you ſhould con 
, boil . the Liquor, ſeparated from this Salt, each * 
ty of Salt thus produced will be ſtill more pungent than th 
other. If you boil down the whole Quantity of this Liquor, 


it will produce a Salt, which, if expoſed to the Air, will run 


per Deliquium, The Liquor that produces this Salt is always 
Bu * — wherever the Sal Catharticum is made, 
This is what at preſent I can give no other Name to, 2 
a third Salt produced from the Sea - Water, differing, in ſome 
Reſpects, as much from the other two, as they differ from 
e dum to the Cr Ci fee fach as mentioned 
pb Zatio 
(eng has 7 will be of different Sizes» 
as to their Figures, and hold ſome, Share of the third Salt, 
hut now taken Notice of, which makes them ſubject to give 
and diſſolve ; nor is their Taſte come yet to that ſimple Bitter 


of the pure Salt. Theſe therefore are either ſeparately, or 


altogether, to be flung into a Copper, with as much common 
Water as is fafficient *to diſſolve them, and allow of a gentle 
Evaporation, till they are again ready to be poured into the 
Coolers, in order for Cryſtallization, - This generally. proves 


to be the pure Sal Catharticum, throughly freed (as far as the 
Experiment I have tried can be convincive) from either a Sea- 


Salt, or the third Salt, The Liquor decanted from this 
Shooting may be boiled down again, in order for a ſecond 
Shooting, yea after that a third 3 but as the Liquors from 


theſe Shootings are boiled away more or leſs, ſo you will 
' ſooner or later meet with, the pungent Liquor, which contains 


the third Salt, as you did in the former Shootings from the 
Bittern, from which the pure Sal Catharticum is as neceſſari 
required to be freed as from the common Salt; a Proof of 
which cannot be better determined than by one of the Expe- 


riments to be taken Notice of hereafter, viz, that with the 


Oleum Vitriali, which will certainly ferment with this Salt, if 
the Sea-Salt has not been well ſeparated from it, or if it ſtill 


holds ſome of the third Salt. And when any of the C = 
lizations will not ſtand the Teſt of this Experiment, they 
ought to be diſſolved and ſhot again, as before, by which 


Means the pure Salt is to be obtained, I do not mention this 
as a Trial made Uſe of at the Salt- Works, but what I have 
by Experience found to be true. And the ſame Experiment 
will ſerve to diſtinguiſh a Sal mirabile made at theſe Works, 
from that made with Oil of Vitriol and common Salt. - The 


Account they give of it is this: They take any Quantity 


of coarſer grained Cryſtals boiled from the Bittern, which, 


when diſſolved and evaporated, more than they would other- 


wiſe do for making the Sal-Catharticum, they throw. into a 
Wooden Bowl, with ſome Oil of Vitriol, where it ſtands for 
ten Days, and ſhoots into large Cryſtals, tranſparent, and like 
the Sal mirabile, But as this Salt, by this Method, is not 
ſufficiently ſatiated with the Oil of Vitriol, (if they uſe any 
ſo it is eaſily diſcovered by the Oil of Vitriol, which wi 
readily ferment with it; e it has no Effect on the other 
Sal mirabile made as above. 


By the Affiſtance of Robert Cay, Eſquire, at Neweaftle, 1. 


have received the ſeveral Shootings of Salts from their Bit- 


tern, as alſo ſome of the Bittern itſelf; from which I have 


obtained a pure Sal Catharticum, as alſo the ke Kind of third 


| = as mentioned from the Lemingten Bittern, The Me- 
th 


I took for doing it is agreeable to that I have already 
ago tried at the Salt-Works near 


ſhoot of itſelf, The Difference is not very material. | 
If this Account be intelligible, what Sal Catharticum 


is, will no longer be a Myſtery, and the next Thing worth 
the enquiring into will be, whether this Salt deſerves the Re- 
flections that have diſcoi 


why it may not paſs for a Salt as excellent in its Kind, and be 


the Preſcription of it ? And 
of the fame Nature, and have the ſame Properties, as that 


produced from the £p/om, or any other bitter purging Springs ? 
Pr. Grew, in hs Treatile, 4 N. ow: 


x © 
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em Water, 


| 3 
Natura Salis Catbart. Amari, 


from. a, Gallon of Water ; and that the leſſer Part of this Se- 
diment is, in Subſtance, the fame with the Cremor N 


e muriatic Salt js about a.twentieth Part of the 
ſaline Mixture ; in the Dukvich it is in greater Proportion, 
and the ſame in ſeveral others; it is both in its acrimonious 


ch Taſte, way £98 of its Cryſtals, not unlike to common Salt, 


The other is that which he ſays, is particular or el 
to the purging Waters, and is made by Evaporation and Cry- 
ſtallzation. In this. Preparation, firſt the earthy or plaiſte 
Part is to be ſeparated; next the muriatic. Salt, and laſtly a 
brown and dark Liquor from the proper Salt of the Waters. 
And in the fourth Chapter of the ſame Part, having ſhewn 
the Difference of the Figure betwixt the Cryſtals of this Salt 
and thoſe of Alum, he goes on, Neither is there any better 
Ground to account the purging Salt a. Species of common 
Salt, from which being perfectly freed, it differs as much in 
Taſte as from Alum. And in the ſame Chapter, he lays it 
will appear, the bitter purging Salt, 'altho” it hath ſome Qua- 
lities in common with other Salts, yet is truly, or ſpecifically 
different from them all. Thus far Dr. Grew. 4 
Now I cannot ſee any thing in this Account, but what 
will, conſidering all things, very well agree with the Purging 
Salt from the Sea-Water : For, firſt, there is an earthy or 
plaiſtery Part contained in theſe Waters, and this maſt be 
ſeparated. The very fame is in the Sea-Water, and is pre- 
cipitated in the boiling them down, as has been obſerved, and 
by the Operators is called Scratch. . Next there is a muriatic 
Salt allowed to be in theſe Waters; in ſome more, in ſome 
leſs ; and this is alſo to be ſeparated, The very ſame is done 
from the Sea-Water, tho' in a vaſtly larger Proportion. And 
laſtly, there is a black and dark Liquor to be ſeparated. Tho” 
this is but an obſcure Way which the Doctor makes uſe of 
to expreſs himſelf, it cannot be better explained. than by what 
has been found to be fact in boiling down the Waters at 
Shooters Hill: That after ſeveral Shootings of Salts, by re- 
peating the Boilings of the Waters, there would at laſt re- 
main a i of a deep brown Colour, which would no 
longer yield a cryſtallized Salt ; but if boiled up dry, would 


afford a Salt of the ſame kind with the third Salt 0 


mentioned. And this explaining Dr. Grew's black and dar, 
Liquor, helps at the ſame time to prove, in. this Article too, 


ily that the Sea- Water affords the ſame kind of third Salt. 


have tried ſeveral of the Experiments mentioned by the Doc- 
tor, by which he diftinguiſhes his Salt from other Salts, Such | 
as not affecting the Colour of Syrup of Violets; Curdling of 
Milk when boiled ; in the Figure of its Cryſtals; in its 5 
Diſſolution in the ſame Quantity of Water; in its coagulating 
with the Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, in its Calcination; = 
in the Bitterneſs of its Taſte, as well before as after Calci- 
nation, &c. and find this Salt thus ſeparated from the Sea- 
Water anſwer to all the Trials. Some few Experiments, that 
the Doctor has not taken notice of, I ſhall here ſubjoin, and 
then leave the whole to the Opinion of better Judges, whe- 
2 there is any ſpecifical Difference between thoſe two 

In order to have a Standard for theſe Experiments, I pur- 
poſely got Mr. Hyet, Apothecary at Ep/em, (whoſe Fidelity 

could depend on) to boil me down ſome of their Waters; 
which he did from the Well in the Town, and ſent me a 
ſufficient Quantity of the Salts, to anſwer the Purpoſe T want- 
ed them for. I procured, alſo, ſome of the firſt Salts from 
the Lemington Bittern : ' Theſe do not hold fo much of what 
I have 2 diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the third Salt, as 
I find che Netocgſeie Salts do. This Lemington Salt, I (for 
Diſtinction - ſake) call the firſt Lemington Salt. Part of this I 
diſſolved, and ſhot into pure Sal Catharticum, being freed as 
well from the Sea-Salt, as the third Salt; and this I call the 
ſecond 'Lemington Salt. J procured, alſo, from Newcaſtle the 
firſt Salt ſhot from their Bittern, which I call the firſt New- 
caſtle Salt. Part of theſe I diſſolved and ſhot, and obtained a 
pure Sal Catharticum ; and this is what I call the ſecond New- 
cafth Salt. I am obliged to make uſe of the Sal Mirabile, 
made from Oil of Vitriol, and common Salt, that havi 
_ _— py the Sa Catharticum, as 13 common Salt, 

at havin n repreſented as the principal Subſtance of the 
Sal Cube Bien. . k . 7 

. I took half an Ounce of each of theſe Salts, and diſſolved 
them in about two Ounces of Water to each half Ounce of 
Salt.' A ſmall:Quantity of each Diffolution T poured into as 
many Glaſſes, and dropped into them all fome Butter of An- 
timony. The Precipitation that followed, ſeemed to be Alike 
in them all; 'and upon dropping a little Oil of Vitriol into 


each, itated being more powerfully attracted 


by che Oil, the Liquors became clear. Theſe are the 


two 
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diſtinguiſhed from all the it 
4s — Solutions have no manner of Effect upon any 
except that of the-Sal Mirabile, which is ſoon tinged of 
Colour of Sack, or rather deeper: Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 
with Tartar dropped into the ſeveral Solutions, turns the 
all milky, except that of the Sal Mirabile, which keeps its 
T ranſparency. The Spirit of Sal Ammoniac with Lime, the 
Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, the Tincture of Cochineal -pre- 
pared with Spirits of Wine do every one, uſed after the fame 
manner, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the Sa! Mirabile from all the 


Experiments, the Epſom Salt, the ſecond 
. Newcaſtle Salt, agree together, and 
differ from the common Salt, the firſt Lem ington Salt, and the 
firſt Newca/tle Salt. In the ſeveral Solutions I dropped a So- 
lution of Silver in Aqua Fortis, from which followed theſe 
Conſequences. The Solutions of the Epſom Salt, ſecond Le- 
mington Salt, and ſecond Newcaſtle Salt, became equally milky, 
before the Precipitation, The Solution of the Sea-Salt, and 
firſt Newcaſtle Salt, let the Precipitation paſs without receiv- 
ing any milky Tinge. The firſt Lemington Salt, as holding 
leſs of the third Salt than the firſt Newca/t{e did, took a little 
milky Tinge. The Precipitation fell nimbly through the So- 
lution of the Sal Mirabile, leaving it milky. 

In the Condition theſe were in, I poured ſome Oil of 
Tartar per. Deliquium to each of them; on which, after 
ſome time, a blueiſh Scum aroſe on the Surfaces of the Ep- 
Salt, ſecond Lemington Salt, and ſecond. Nawca/tle Salt. 
There alſo appeared a little on the firſt Lemington Salt, but 
not on the reſt. OE ch 

A Solution of corroſive Sublimate was made in Water, ten 
Drops of which, mixed with the ſeveral Solutions, produced 
little or no Alteration ; but upon dropping in the Oil of Tar- 
tar per Deliquium the following Appearances were produced : 
In the Solution of the Epſom Salt, ſecond Lemington Salt, and 
- ſecond Newcaſtle Salt, the Precipitations were red; in the 
Solution of the common Salt, and firſt Newcaſtle Salt, the 
Precipitations were white ; in the Solutions of the firſt Le- 
mington Salt, the Particles precipitated approached pretty near 
the Colour of the three firſt, * | 
I. took ſome of theſe ſeveral Salts in Subſtance, and to each 

of them poured a little Oil of Vitriol, which is one of the 


reſt. 
In the ese, 
Lemington Salt, an 


Experiments Dr. Grew tried upon his Salt, and which he 8 | 


cauſes a moderate Ebullition, whereby it appears to par 

of an alcaline Principle: But without looking for this alca- 
line principle from its fermenting with an Acid, (Terms juſt- 
ly exploded by the learned Dr. Freind in his Prelefiones Chy- 
mice) I am inclined to believe, that the Salt in which he 
tried the Experiment had not, according to his own Direc- 
tions, been thoroughly ſeparated from his muriatic Salt. For 
this Oil poured on the Epſom Salt, ſecond Lemington Salt, 
and ſecond Newcaſtle Salt, produced no ſenſible Fermentation. 


On the Sea ſalt it acts with Violence, forcing off its acid Spi- 


rit with an inſufferable Gas. The ſame Effect in Proportion 
it had on the firſt Lemington Salt; none at all on the Sal Mi- 
rabile, as being a Sea- ſalt already ſatiated with the Oil. 

What I have all along called the third Salt, anſwers in 
moſt of theſe Experiments to the Sea- ſalt, and yet has ſome 
Properties exceedingly different from it; to thoſe I have men- 


tioned, theſe may be added; it will decrepitate like Sea-ſalt ; 


it readily melts, when put in a Crucible in the Fire; and 
when calcined till red hot, affords a Calx equal to, if not 


ſtronger than, a Lime-ſtone, and ferments violently, as well 


with Water as with Oil of Vitriol. This Calx, when ex- 
poſed to a moiſt Air, will Part of it run per Deliquium ; but 
not ſo ſoon as before Calcination. All theſe Properties differ 
in every reſpect from the common Salt, and leave me ſtill in 
doubt what to call it, as. alſo how far Experiments of this 
kind may be deemed concluſive. By Mr. Jahn Brown Chy- 
* in the Philoſophical Tranſactions abridg'd, Vol. VIII. 
730. 2 bogs 


THE METHOD OF PRESCRIBING THE BITTER 
| PURGING SALT. | 


It may be taken in. any Liquor 


88 eeable to the Patient's 


following Method: 


Take of Spring · Water, two Quarts ; Mace, a Dram; boil 


them a little, and in the Liquor diſſolve ſuch a Ouan- 
tity of the bitter Purging Salt, as may be a 22 to 
the Conſtitution and Difeaſe of the Patient; for an Apo- 


zem, to be drank hot, warm, or ſometimes cold, in the 


The Operation of the Salt may be quickened by the Ad- 


Manna in the following Manner: 


Take two Quarts of Spring-Water ; Macez a Dram, A. 
lexandrian Sena, two Drams or three ; boil them a 
little; and then add an Ounce of the Salt; an Ounce 
and half or two Ounces of the beſt Calabrian Manna; 
and run the Liquor through a Sieve. | 


The Salt may alſo be ſafely taken thus : 


Take three Pints and a half of Spring-Water 3 of the bit- 
ter purging Salt an Ounce, or ten Drams, Mix them, 
and when the Water boils, pour upon it half a Pint of 
new Milk, and ſtrain the Liquor from the Curd. 


The moſt proper Vehicle for this Salt in Summer is the 
Tunbridge, or any other chalybeate Water. For inſtance 2 
Dram or a Dram and half of this Salt, taken in the firſt three 
or four Draughts of Tunbridge Water, and repeated for ſome 
Mornings, prepares the Humours, and clears the Way for 
the intended yr, The chalybeate Waters do ſometimes 


bind; which Inconvenience is remedied, by putting a little of 


this Salt into the firſt or laſt Glaſs. 

Every Draught of the Purging Waters themſelves may be, 
alſo, uſefully impregnated with a Dram of the Purging Salt 
three Drams or half an Ounce of which is alſo extremely 
proper for ſharpening Clyſters, 


TO QUICKEN A DECAYED APPETITE: 


Take a Flaſk of Spaw-Water, or a or three Pints 


of any other chalybeate Water ; or 7 not to be had, of 


maced Water; of the bitter Purging Salt, half an Ounce, 
ſix Drams, or an Ounce; mix and drink them faſting, 


TO STAY VOMITINGS. 


Take of any chalybeate Water, three Pints or two Quarts; 
or inſtead thereof maced Water; of the bitter Purging 
_ 2 1 an Ounee, or ten Drams ; mix 

ink them faſting warm or cold. Repeat them 
thrice either every Day ot every other Day. 


IN THE PAIN OF THE STOMACH, 


Take of the beſt Sena, two Drams; Mace, a Dram; boil 
them in a ſufficient Quantity of Spring-Water, to three 
Pints or two Quarts; and to the ſtrained Liquor, add 
fix Drams, an Ounce, or ten Drams of the bitter purg- 
ing Salt ; of _ Syrup ib Steel, an Ounce and gw 

ra g Apozem to be drank in the Mornin 
| the uſual Manner, Or it may be made wikour bona, -.. 


IN THE HYPOCHONDRIACAL AFFECTION 
WITH HEAT, 


Take of any chalybeate Water a Quart, three Pints, of 


two Quarts ; diſſolve in each Draught half a Dram, or 


2 Dram of the bitter Purging Salt; drink it at ſeven or 
eight * cold. Or inſtead of Chalybeate Waters, it 
may be taken in ſimple Milk-Water, or diſtilled from 
the Leaves of Borage and Burnet. The Salt 


9 


| may be, 
alſo, ſucceſſively taken in this Manner for the * 


IN THE COLIC, 


Take of Spring or River Water ſeaſoned with Mace, tliree 
Pints and a half ; Chamomile Flower Water, ' or Mint 


Water, fix Ounces ; the bitter Purging Salt, an Ounce | 


or ten Drams; Manna, an Ounce and half or two 
Ounces. Mix them for an Apozem. Let the Patient 
take about half a Wine Pint at a Draught hot, and all 
of it in an Hour, or an Hour and half, altho' he ſhould 
vomit ſome Part of it. A Spoonful or two of the Tin- 
Cura Sacra may be taken before every Draught of the 


IN THE WORMS. 


Mix a Dram or a Dram and half of the Salt with 


Food commonly made for Children, without Milk. * 
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Take of . Flowers, a Handful ; Cumine Seeds, 


| ſweet Fenil Seeds, and Parſley Seeds, all bruiſed,” of each Let the 
Marſh-mallow 


an Ounce ; Root fliced. and bruiſed, two 
Ounces: Boil them in a ſufficient Quantity of fair Wa- 
ter. To the ſtrained Liquor add half an > of Tur- 
| J. 4 in the Volk of an Egg; of the bitter 
| Purgi half an Ounce ; and Syrup of Marſb-mal- 
45 Ounces; mix them for a Clyſter. If the 
Pains are very great, add to the Clyſter 
Drops of cydoniated Liquid Laudanum. 
If the Pains ſtill continue, Recourſe muſt be had to the 
following Apozem : 
n COR wb 
ace, ints, or two Quarts; ſix Drams, or an 
Ounce, of the bitter Purging Salt ; Syrup of Marſh- 
Mallows, three or four Ounces: Mix them for an Apo- 
zem, to be taken hot, in an Hour, an Hour and half, 
2 Hours, although the Patient ſhould vomit Part 
0 it. ; 
This Apozem may allo be uſed ſucceſsfully in an IscHURY 
or HeaT or Urine. | 


IN A DIABETES, 


| By this Salt, or the Waters, in conjunction with the con- 
ſtant Uſe of Chalybeate Waters, and notics, I have re- 
ſtored ſome, but indeed young Patients to perfect Health. 


IN THE JAUNDICE, 
In any Sort of Jaundice, with or without Stones in the 


Gall, the Purging Water or its Salt is very properly given in 
the following or other like manner | 


Take of Pilula Ruffi, half a Dram; Rhubarb, and vo- 


latile Salt of Urine, each half a Scruple; Syrup of 

Wormword enough to make them into fix Pills to be 
taken going to Bed. In the Morning following let the 
Patient drink this Apozem. | 


Take two. Ounces of the Shayings of Harts-Horn; boil 
them in three Quarts of Spring-Water, to two : Then 
add Mace and Turmeric, each a Dram; and having 
boiled them a little, diſſolve in the ſtrained Liquor the 
bitter Purging Salt, and Syrup of Steel, of each an 
Ounce; for an Apozem to be drank as uſually, . 


IN MADNESS. 


To quicken the Operation of purging Medicines, uſe the 
following Apozem: 


Take of the Leaves of Baum and Borage, each a Hand- 
ful; infuſe them. in two Quarts or five Pints of boiled 
Spring-Water while it is hot, and let them ſtand in. a 
Veſſel well covered for half an Hour. Add to the 
ſtrained Infuſion an Ounce or ten Drams of the bitter 
Purging Salt; of the Syrup of Violets, three Ounces. 
Mix them for an Apozem to be drank by itſelf, or with 
any convenient Purge inſtead of Poſſet-Drink. Or, 


Take an Ounce of the bitter Purging Salt; diffolve a 
Dram in a Draught of any chalybeate Water, and let 
the Patient drink eight ſuch Draughts. | 


The ſame Water or Salt may alſo be taken uſefully in the 
Intervals of other Purgations. 


IN THE HEAD-ACH. 
After Bleeding, and (if neceſſary) Vomiting, exhibit the 


following Medicines : 


Take prepared Scammony, powdered Rhubarb, and Mer- 
curious Dulcis, of each ten, twelve, or fourteen Grains; 
Syrup of Buck-Thorn, enough to make them into five 
Pills, to be taken at four or five o'Clock in the Morn- 
in, and let the Patient ſleep upon it. After three Hours 
let him. drink this Apozem. | 


Take of Spring-Water ſeaſoned with Mace, three Pints 
or two Quart; of the bitter Purging Salts, ſux Drams 
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forty or fiſt7 


N THE MEGRIM. 


Bed. 


Tas e ding Wise hated whe dince. « Que « 
three Pints ; the Water of of Virtue, four Ounces; 
ſweet joram Water, two ce; the bitter Purging 
Salt, ſix Drams; mix and take them in the uſual manner. 


IN FITS OF THE MOTHER, 
If a temperate Purge. be neceſſary, uſe the Purging Salt 
diſſolved in Spaw- Water, or that of Baum. 


IN THE WANDERING GOUT, 


The Purging Waters or their Salt may be taken, with other 
proper Remedies, in the following manner. | 


e 

ple; Syrup of Buck - Thorn, enough to make a Bolus, 
to be taken at five in the Morning, the Patient ſleeping 
upon it. After three Hours let him drink this Apozem, 


Take of Pearl-Barley, an Ounce and half; Currants, three 
Ounces; boil them in Spring-Water, to two Pints and 
a half; adding, towards the End of the Boiling, half 
a Dram of Mace; in the ftrained Liquor, diſſolye an 
Ounce of the bitter Purging Salt, and half an Ounce, 
an Ounce, or an Ounce and half of the bet Manna, 
for an Apozem. FE” 


If the Patient is not eaſily wrought upon, let him take fix 
Drams, or an Ounce of the Syrup: of Buck- Thorn in the 
firſt Draught: And let the Bolus be repeated with this or the 
like Apozem,. every other, or third, or fourth Day. 

This Apozem. is alſo excellent in ſome Sorts of Itch, not 
that which is contagious, but in that which proceeds from the 


Scurvy. It is likewiſe beneficial after the Small-Pox is 


5 off, and with moſt Purges in the Room of Poffet- 

rink. 8 | | 
Thoſe who on a long Journey, eſpecially in Summer, are 

uſually coſtive, by two or three Dame of this Salt taken in 


a Draught or two of Spring- Water, will hereby keep them- 


ſelves ſoluble and very cool. | 
' DISEASES IN WHICH. THE BITTER WATERS 
AND THEIR SALTS MAY BE PREJUDICIAL. 


In all Dropſies; in a continual Fever; in an Ague; the 
Green-Sickneſs; Spitting of Blood; Cholera Morbus; and 


the Palſy. Nor are they to be allowed to Women with 


Child, without great Circumſpection. 

They may alſo prove hurtful in a Suppreſſion of Urine, 
which depends upon an Ulcer in the Bladder, or a Stone too 
big to paſs; in either of which Caſes the Patient is to abſtain 
from all Diuretics. But otherwiſe I have often given this 
Medicine ſucceſsfully ; that is to ſay, in bringing away the 
Urine, and Stones with it not of the leaſt Size. ew on 
the Bitter Purging Salt. 4 


SAL CATHARTICUS HISPANICUS. 


This is a Salt produced near Madrid from the Waters of 4 


certain Spring, which ſpontaneouſly form themſelves in 8 


ſtals. It is a Salt of the neutral Kind, and in Properties 
ly. agrees with Glauber's Salt, and tis even obſerved to purge. 
1 ſurely and copiouſly than Epſom Salt. M. Bar- 
let. Mem. del Acad, Royal, An. 1724. | 
SAL SEDATIVUM, Sedative Salt. | 
This Salt invented by Mr. Homberg is a perfet Sal Salſum, 
which ariſes in the Form of Flowers, or a Kind of white, 
light, dry Species of Meal, in the Diſtillation of a Solution of 
Borax and Oil of. Vitriol, which contains a very ftrong Acid. 


It neither alters the Colour of the Juice of Violets, nor acts 


upon the 
Solution 


ſenſibly on the Solution of corroſive Sublimate, nor 
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| on of Mercury by the Spirit of Nitre ie n Salt very. 
uſeful in Medicine, tho' it is only ſedative, that is, tho" it 
only alleviates the violent fins of Fevers for ſix or ſeven 
| 1 which Time the in may preſcribe more 
efficacious Medicines, which. could not have 


Hi. de Na i An. 17232. * 1 
4351 LY CHRESTUM DE SEINER TE. This 
Salt, which has been uſed in Medieine for many Fears, takes 
its Name from Mr. Seignette a Phyſician of Rochelle, who in- 
vented it, and during his Life kept it a Secret, which he only 
tranſmitted to his Children, who in their Turn kept the Secret 
fo inviolably that no 3 have hitherto been able cer- 
tainly to diſcover the Myſtery, ſome taking it for one, and 
ſome for another Thing. Fe 8 

Tne great Reputation of this Medicine, from its firſt Dif- 
cov 
a Di of its Compoſition. | 

The firſt Experiment, ſays that Author, which I made 
with this Salt, was to put ſome of it upon a live Coal, upon 
which it became fuſed, bubbled, yielded a Smoke, and at laft 
left a Coal-like Matter. But among all theſe Effects, what 
| moſt engroſſed my Attention was the Smell exhaled- from it, 
which could not well be miſtaken by Chymiſts, ſince it was 
the ſame with that of Tartar, or Cream of Tartar, which do 
not differ from each other. I did not confine myſelf to the 
Fuſion and boiling of this Salt upon the Coals, becauſe theſe 
are Properties common to many Salts ; but taſting the Coal 
which remained, after all the Smoke was evaporated, I found 
that it made nearly the ſame Impreſſion on my Tongue: with 
fixed and lixivial Salts. 


| Theſe two Properties, the Smell of burnt Tartar, and the 


lixivial Taſte, joined to its eaſy Solution in cold Water, made 
me at firſt ſuſpe& that it might poſſibly approach to the Na- 
ture of ſoluble Tartar; But not ſatisfied" with this Proof, 
which to me appeared ſuperficial, I proceeded-to Diſtillation, 
Two Ounces therefore of this Salt, puſhed by the | Fire in 

2 Retort, yielded a ſufficiently clear Liquor, with à black Oil 
floating on its Surface. Upon — both, I found the 
Liquor to be the Spirit of Tartar, and the Oil was what we 
call the empyreũmatic or fetid Oil of Partar. Then I diſtil- 
led two Ounces of ſoluble Tartar, and the Produce was 
ſame as in the preceding Diſtillation; . 

Hitherto I thought Fhad Reaſ6rto believe, that the Salt of 
Mr. Seignettr, and ſoluble Tartar, were one and the fame 
Thing, but at laft ſome Circumſtances made me ſuſpect that 

were different; 

After the two Diſtillations now mentioned; F viewed the 
Refiduums which to me appeared the ſame, ſince they were 
both a black, Coal-like, porous and rarified Matter, which I 
took for a calcined Tartar, and from which I could only ob- 
tain a fixed altaline Salt. Accordingly, upon pouring Spirit 
of Nitre upon both, they both produeed a Fermentation; how- 
ever, the Reſiduum of the ſoluble Tartar apparently fermented 
much more briſkly than that of Mr. Seignetre's Salt, and car- 
rying my Reſearches farther, I calcined both Reſiduums in an 
open Fire, and after having diſſolved them in Water, and fil- 
trated them, I found in the Refiduum of the ſoluble Tartar; 
a Taſte ſimply lixivial, and upon the Filtre a kind of Aﬀhes; 
But the Lixivium of Mr. Seignette's Salt had ſome Smell re- 
ſembling that of a rotten Egg; and when filtfated; had not 
the Colour of Water like that of the ſoluble Tartar, but a 
blueiſh-Colbur. Upon pouring diſtilled Vin upon this So- 
lution, the Liquor became turbid, and aſter ſome Time, pre- 
cipitated a white and apparently ſulphureous Matter. 

But aſter all theſe Experiments, there was nothing certain 
to diſtinguiſh Mr. Seignette's Salt from the common ſoluble 
Tartar ; and tho” J have had frequent Opportunities of con- 
verfing with the two Mr. Geoffroys, who frankly communi- 
cated their Sentiments on this Subject to me, I confeſs I 
always remained uncertain as to the Matter of which this 
Salt conſifted, and for ought I know, might have done fo all 
my Life, if my Friend Mr. Groffſe had not one Day 
my Eyes, by communicating to me what he had obſerved in 

ing Experiments on the Salt of Kali; for he ſhewed me 
a Salt which gradually ſ or ſubſided from a Solution 
of that Subſtance, and which, tho' in Figure it reſembled 
| Glauber's Salt, yet it fermented with all Acids, and eſpecially 
* briſkly wich mineral Acids, but more flowly with vege- 

Acids, ſuch as Lemon Juice, Vinegar, and ſome others, 
and moſt faintly-of all with Cream of Tartar. But however 
ſlow its Diſſolution with Cream of n 8 
yet it was in proceſs of Time perſectiy diſſolved ; and Mr. 
Grofſe added, that this Mixture deſervod to be examined by 
Evaporation and Cryſtallization. | 
I immediately laid hold of this Hint, and i 
Mixture would afford a new Species of neutral galt, or ſoluble 
Tartar; and from that Time forth, I ſuſpected that Mr, 
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Seignetto enden vouring to make a new Cream of Tartar, which, 
as is well known, is nothing elſe but Tartar rendered ſoluble 
by tho fixed' Alcaline Salt of the ſame Turtar, might have be- 
lie ved, wich ſome other. modern Chymiſts, that all alcaline 
Salts obtained from Plants by Calcination, are the ſame, and 
that the Fire leaves no eſſential Part of the Plant from which 
they are obtained; that conſequently one might be indifferent-. 

— at laſt, that according to this 
rinciple, having eaſy Acceſs to the Salt of Kall, he could 
of it make his ſoluble Tartar; and that upon executing this 
Deſign, he had obtained from it a- Salt, which was not 
to be preciſely the common ſoluble Tartar, known for ſo long 
a Time, but a new Salt, or rather a new Species of ſoluble 
Cream of Tartar, to which he afterwards gave the 
Epithet of Polychre/t, on account' of the many good Effects it 


F 0 

In this Opinion I remained for a Time, without making 
any Trial whether it was . not, tho“ I had fre- 
quently communicated my Sentiments to ſeveral Chy miſts 
upon this Subject. 

But at laſt I reſelved to put the Deſign in Execution, 
which Mr. Geoff#ey-did at the ſume Time ; and tho' none of 
us knew that the other was en in this Taſk, yet we 
both found preciſely the ſame Thing, 

In order to make Mr, Seignette's Salt, we take the Salt of 
the beſt calcin'd, whiteſt and hardeſt Alicent Kali, reduced to 
a Powder ; of this we make a ſtrong Lixivium by boiling in 
Water, and filtrate the Lixivium, which is very tranſparent. 

Then we take ſeparately ſome Cream of Tartar in , 
upon - which we pour this Eixivium, when warm. This 
Mixture excites a Fermentation, which laſts for a conſiderable 
Time, and which even after it has ceaſed, is renewed at'cer- 
tain Intervals. In the Time of this Fermentation, the Cream 
of Tartar is reſolved ; after” which there is a copious Precipi- 
tation of a ſpongeous and light Earth, which is to be ſepa- 
rated from the Liquor by Filtration, Then we evaporate 
this Mixture to the Conſlunption of about a third Part. Then 
it is to be left at reſt in earthen Veſſels, by which Means, 
after ſome Days we find Cryſtals tranſparent like Cryſtal, 
wich when diſengaged, and not ſupported by the Veſſels, are 
formed into Cylinders or Columns, which through all their 
Length have many flat Surfaces; above nine of which I have 
ſometimes counted, tho' they are not generally found in ſo 
* — — is impoſſible exactly to determine the 

my Opinion, it is i e to determine 
pt Proportion of the Salt of Kali, and the Cream of 
ſince ſome Kinds of Kalt contain à larger Quantity | 
of Salt than others. But the moſt natural Way of finding this 
Proportion, is to difſotve in the Lixivium as much Cream of 
Tartar as it will receive, that is, to the Point of Saturation. 

A Lixivium of fix Pounds of Kali ly abſorbs two 
Pounds and three or four Ounces of Great of Tartar, and 
when the Kali is very white and richly impregnated with' Salt, 
the Lixivium of fix Pounds ſome times abſorbs an equal Weight 
of Cream of Tartar; This Difference, as we may eaſily con- 
ceivez can only depend upon the'Quality of the Kali, accord- 
ing as it is more or leſs impregnated with alcaline Salt, 

But when I took the Salt which ſubſided in the Solution or 
Lixivium of Kali, and the Configuration of which nearly re- 
ſembles that of Glauber's Salt, half a Pound of this Salt diſ- 
ſolved, eaſily received thirteen or fourteen Ounces of Cream 
of Tartar, and the Mixture precipitated ſcarcely any Earth. 
This is the juſteſt Proportion I can propoſe for the Subſtances 
which enter the Compoſition of Mr. Seignett“s Sal Polychri- 
ſtum. If we only wait for a ſhort Time, we have the 
Cryſtals of Kali, after which the Mixture is more equally 
made, and is not ſubject to the Precipitation of the diflcrent 
hetorogeneous Subſtances which the Kali communicates to the 
Lixivium. | | 

In a- Word, my Salt when formed into Cryſtals, and com- 
pared with that of Mr. Seignettr alſo cryſtallized, was found 
to be preciſely the ſame in all Circumſtances ; for they are 
figured like each other, are eaſily diſſolved in cold Water, 
when reduced to a Powder, have the fame Taſte, and com- 
municate a certain Coldneſs to the Tongue. When put u 
a live Coal, they become fuſed and bubble, yield the Smell of 
burnt Tartar; and are at laſt reduced to a black and ſpongeous 
Coal, which yields Tartar, . 

If after this Examination, we ſhould doubt of the Confor- 
mity of this Salt with Mr. Signette's, we may be convinced 


of it by an Experiment, wich makes a ſpeedy Decompoſition 
of it: For if we diſſolve equal Quantities of both Salts ſepa- 


rately in warm Water, and pour into each Solution Oil of 


white Vitriol, till its Action ceaſes, in Proportion as theſe 


Solutions become cold, a faline Concretion is formed, which 
when examined, is found to be true Cream of Tartar, in 
Cryſtals regenerated or ſeparated from the Alcali, whilſt — 
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Oil of Vitriol is united with it, and afterwards by Cryſtalliza- 
tion, forms with it a Glauber's Salt, in the ſame Manner as if 
this Oil had been poured upon the Lixivium of the Kali. 

Mr. Seignette's Sal Polychriſtum is therefore a Cream of 
Tartar rendered ſoluble by the Alcali of Kali. Mem. de P Acad. 
Royal des Sciences, An, 1 73 r. | | 

SAL CORALLIE Salt of Coral, See Cox AILIUx. 

SAL CORUM CERVI. Salt of Hartſhorn. | 

SAL EX DUOBUS, A Name for the Axcanum Do- 
PLICATUM, Which ſee. , © 
SAL EBSHAMENSE. See Sar CaTHARTICUM A- 
MARUM. | 

SAL ENIXUM PARACELSI. See Ex1xa. 

SAL ESSENTIALE. An Eſſential Salt. See AczTosaA. 

SAL FIXUM. A fixed Salt. See ALcALI. 

SAL FLUOR. An acid Salt in a liquid Form, before it 
is fixed by uniting with a terreſtrial Subſtance. Lemery's 
Pharm, Univer. ; ; 

SAL FOSSILE. Sal Gemmz. - 

SAL GEMM. See SAL ALIMENTARIS. 

SAL INDICUM. Sugar. See SACCHARUM, 

SAL JOVIS. Salt of Tin. See Juerres. 

SAL LIXIVIOSUM. A lixivial Salt. See ALCALI, 

SAL MARINUM. Sea Salt. See SAL ALIMENTARIS. 

SAL MARTIS. Salt of Iron. See Mars. | 

SAL MEDIUM. A Neutral Salt. | 

SAL MERCURIALE. Hartman informs us, that this 
imports Sal Ammoniac. But ſome call Mercury Sublimate by 
this Name. 5 

SAL MIRABILE GLAUBERI. Glauber's Salt. See 
SAL ALIMENT ARIS. | 

SAL NEUTRUM. A Neutral Salt. See NzuTER. 

SAL NITRI. Nitre. See NIiTRUM. 
SAL POLY.CHRESTON. See NIT RUN. 

SAL PRUNELL/E. See Nir kun. 

SAL SUCCINI. See AMBRA. ' 

SAL SULPHURIS, Salt of Sulphur. 

Take of Sal Polychreſtum, four Ounces, powder it in a 
Glaſs Mortar, with a Peſtle of the ſame; put it into a flat 
wide-mouth'd Glaſs, and add to it of the Spirit of Sulphur two 
Ounces, ſtir them well together, and evaporate in a Sand 
Heat, which will leave a pleaſant acid Salt, which put up in 
a Vial for Uſe, - | 

This is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Salt of Sulphur, but 
Nitre fixed by Sulphur, and afterwards impregnated with its 
Spirit. It is diuretic, and if given in a large Doſe, cathartic, 
as moſt Salts. In the former Intention it is given from ten 
Grains to one Dram, in the latter up to four Drams, diſ- 
ſolv'd in Broth, or any proper Vehicle warm. 

SAL TARTARI. Salt of Tartar, 

05 N gr 5 

he Ancients made Uſe of a „ Which they call 
Salt of Vipers, or Sal Theriacale. 4 

Dioſcorides deſcribes it, as made by burning a Viper in a 
new earthen Pot, with ſome Figs, common Salt and Honey, 
and when it was reduced to Aſhes, adding a little Spica Nardi 
or Malabathrum. Pliny adds nothing to the Viper, but the 


Juice of Fennel, and a Grain of Incenſe. But Galen, Pau- 


lus and Aetius deſcribe a much more compound Sal Theria- 
cale, Le Clerc. | | 

SAL VITRI. Salt of Glaſs, or Sandiver. See Axun- 
GIA 'ViTR1. 

SAL VOLATILE. A Volatile. Salt. See AMMoNnia- 
CUM, and ALCALI., "It 

SAL VOLATILE OLEOSUM. See Ammoniacun. 

SAL URINOSUM. A Urinous Salt; that is, a volatile 
Salt, which riſes in the Diſtillation of Animals, and Vege- 
tables, and ſmells ſomewhat like Urine. 

Beſides the Salts above taken notice of, there are ſome 
very curious Salts mentioned in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences; as the Salt of Dauphiny ; the Spaniſh 


Salt; and the ſedative Salt. 


SALT OF. DAUPHINY. 8 


This Salt was firſt of all accidentally diſcovered near Gre- 
noble, the Capital of Dauphiny, by ſome Miners, who ſearch- 
ing in ſome of the old metallic Mines, which as yet remain'd 
— miſſed what — — 5 for, but in its ſtead found an 

arth impregnated wit ſhining Subſtances, which ſome 
of them knew to be of a ſaline Kind. Thus imagining that 
they had found an Earth abounding with Salt Petre, they 
made a ftrong Lixivium of it, and perceived, in the Evapo- 
ration of this Lixivium, C which bore ſome, tho a 


ge voy imperfect, Reſemblance to thoſe of Salt Petre. 


ut tho the Cryſtals of this Salt had borne a Re- 
ſemblance. to thoſe of Salt Petre than they did, it does not 
hence follow, that the former ought'to be taken for the latter, 
if the other ſpecific and diſtinguiſhing Properties of Salt Petre 
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were wanting ;. fince the Configuration alone of any Salt does 

by no means aſcertain its Eſſence or Characters. 7 255 by. 
Hut in order the mote efftRually to. diſcover what this Salt 
is, we ſhall conſider its external Properties, and the Principles 
a of which it is compoſed. =2 8 

| is Salt then generally comes from ny in 

Lumps, the inferior Part of which is about 5 * 
cumference, irregular, white, opaque, and pretty firm; 
whereas the ſuperior Part, which is about two or three Inches 
in Circumference, repreſents a Cluſter of ſmall, tranſparent, 


» 


and ſhining Cryſtals, ſome of which are diſpoſed in flat La- 
minæ: But the greater Part are formed into oblong Squares, 
tho* ſo much interfering with each other, that they ſeem to 
have been prevented in the Configuration to which they had 
a natural 'Tendency ; for there are very few of them which 
form ſmall Columns. perfeMly, conſiſting of four Sides. 

This Irregularity and Confuſion is the Effet of too pre- 
Cipitate an Evaporation' and Cryſtalization. But this Salt, in 
whatever State and Condition, is eaſily diſſolved in about an 
equal Quantity of common Water, is friable, and becomes 
tarniſhed by Heat, and in proceſs of Time by the Influence 


of the Air. It is eaſily melted on a live Coal, but does not 


become fuſed and take Flame like Salt Petre; for it onl 
bubbles by means of the Water it contains, which being dii- 
ſipated by the Heat of the Fire, it is transformed into a faline 
Calx. This Salt, when taſted firſt, conveys a ſenſible Bitter- 
wy Tongue, which is ſoon ſucceeded by a Senſation 
0 ; | | 
By theſe Marks and Properties, tho only external, we ge- 
nerally uſe to judge of the Sal Mirabile Glauberi, fimilar to 
which is the Salt of Dauphiny, ſince it is poſſeſſed of the fame 
Qualities. But that the Analogy, or rather Identity, of theſe 
two Salts may be the more effectually evinced, we ſhall en- 
quire into their conſtituent and component Principles. 
With reſpect, therefore, to artificial Glauber's Salt, we 
certainly know that it conſiſts of a ſaline and an earthy Prin- 
ciple ; the former is a fixed vitriolic Acid; and the latter, an 
Earth of Sea-Salt with which the Acid mixes and incorporates 
itſelf ; ſo that the Salt of Dauphiny muſt have the ſame two 
Principles, in order to be entirely ſimilar to that of Glauber. 
Tho' it would be ſufficient to prove the ſaline Principle of 
the Salt of Dauphiny, and deduce the other from it as a juſt 
Conſequence, fince we are convinced that a vitriolic Acid can 
with no known Subſtance, except the Baſis of common Salt, 
form a Salt of the ſame Configuration and Properties which 
Glauber's Salt ought to be poſſeſſed of, yet I ſhall not entirely 
2 the ſecond or earthy Principle of the Salt of Dau- 
5 iny. 5 * . 
In order, therefore, to prove the true Principle of the Salt 
of Dauphiny, tis needleſs to obſerve, that by means of in- 
flammable Subſtances, it is eaſily converted into a Liver of 
Sulphur, which in this Change can be nothing but a vitriolic 
Acid. Nor ſhall I inſiſt upon the Precipitations which it pro- 
duces of Lead diſſolved in Aqua Fortis, or of Sugar of Lead 
diſſolved in Vinegar. I ſhall only confine myſelf to its Effects 


With Quick-Silver ; and upon one Experiment made for this 


3 build another, in order to prove its earthy Prin- 
ciple. 

I therefore diſſolye an Ounce of 8 in an equal 
Quantity, or a little more, of good Spirit of Nitre: I pour 
this Solution into five Ounces of the Salt of Daupbiny, diſ- 
ſolved in common Water. Upon which the vitriolic Acid, 
contained in the Salt of Dauphiny, immediately abandons its 
earthy Baſis to the Spirit of Nitre, from which, as being the 
ſtronger of the two, it ſeparates the Quick-Silver; and after 
having intimately united itſelf with it, they both ſublide to 
the Bottom of the Veſſel, in a yellow Powder like Turbith 
Mineral, which is commonly prepared with Quick-Silver 
Oil of Vitriol. | | | 

After having removed this yellow Powder, which is really 
a Turbith Mineral, as we ſhall afterwards ſhew ; and having 
waſhed and dried it, I mix an Ounce of it with two Ounces 
of well - dried Sea-Salt. This Mixture I puſh in a Sand- 
Heat, in a Veſſel whoſe ſuperior Part is very convex ; upon 
which a new Scene appears, for the Acid of the Sea - Salt 
proves ſuperior, and in its Turn ſeparates the Quick-Silver 
from the vitriolic Acid concentrated in the Turbith, and riſing 
together to the Top of the Veſlel, they form a kind of ſub- 


limate Mercury; whilſt the vitriolic Acid finding an Earth 


like that which it had abandoned to the Spirit of Nitre, and 
which in. this Caſe is the Earth left by the Acid of the Sea- 


Salt, it joins itſelf to it, and remains with it at the Bottom of 


the Veſſel, in the Form of a faline Powder; which, when 
diſſolved in Water, regenerates a Salt perfectly ſimilar to that 
which I had employed to precipitate the Mercury, having the 
ſame Configuration of Cryſtals, the ſame Properties, the fame 


Principles; and, in a word, the genuine iſtic of 
Glauber's Salt. „ 
Thoſe who are ignorant of Chymiſtry may poſſibly err, 
ä 7A i : 


* Subſtances,” This Effect is, however, 


— 


Glauber's Salt, and is for that Reaſon'a 


"gy metallic Subſtances, as 
h reſpe& to the Mercury, which 
'"diffolved. It alſo forces, this 
recipitated with it 
ircumſtance appa- 
rently ſmall produces à very confer Change in the ſe- 
xperiment, urbith with 
Sea-Salt. Chymiſtry, as well as other Arts, has Exceptions 
from its general Rules, one of which occurs in this Experi- 
ment, Which is, „ That every time chat certain metallic 
« Subſtances are 'difolyed by any Acid, in which there is 
4 Sea- Salt, or its Principle, or if theſe are added to the 
« Acids, they deprive them of 
« cauſe they have more with theſe than with the 
« other Parts of ſuch Acids. Perhaps this Analogy or Rela- 
4e tion depends on the mercurial Nature of theſe metallic 
produced by the ſa- 
line Principle of this Salt upon the Mercury; for it ſeparates 
it from the vitriolic Acid, which kept it confined in __ Tur- 
bith, and raiſes it along with itſelf into a Sublimate, ar. 
its Farth behind it, which Effect was in its Turn prod 
of the vitriolic Acid. 
Buy theſe two Experiments the conſtituent Principles of the 
Salt of Dauphiny are rendered , conſpicuous : For it quickly 
recipitates Mercury into a Turbith Mineral, which can only 
be done by a vitriolic Acid. This Salt has, therefore, ſuch an 
Acid for its ſaline Principle. 
The Salt of Dauphiny muſt, alſo, for its other Principle, 
have the-Earth of Sea-Salt : Becauſe, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, the vitriolic Acid cannot, without the Concurrence of 
that Subſtance, form a Salt poſſeſſed of ſuch Properties, and ſuch 
a Configuration of Cryſtals, as thoſe of the Salt of Dauphiny, 


and which it has in common with the Salt of Glauber, This 


is confirmed by the ſecond Experiment, where the vitrioly 


Acid of the Salt of Dauphiny, which was added to the Met- 
cury, finding in the Sea-Salt an Earth fimilar to that which 
it had abandoned to the Spi 


irit of Nitre, again forms with it 
a Salt cryſtalized in the manner, and I of the 
ſame Properties with the firſt I employed. _ * 
Thus the Salt of Dauphiny has the ſame P 25 
genuine vs 
of the natural Kind, becauſe Art Laing n 
Production; fo that tis to be hoped a due Regard eil in 


f oe of time be paid to this Salt, ſince it produces the ſame 


Quad. 
80. Salamandra terreſiris, Rail Synop. A. 273 
_ Charlt. Kh. 28. THE SALA 


| Horter, 


feds on the human Body with a true Glauber's Salt, and is 
perfectly poſſeſſed of all its Characteriſtics; which are, That 


it does not become moiſt in the Air; does not alter the Tin- n 


Qure of Tournſol and Flowers of Violets ; and that itſelf 
is not altered by the Oil of Vitriol, like other Salts, which 
ſill retain ſome Portion of Sea-Salt. dem. del Neal. Ryyale 
es Sciences, An. 172 

1. SALAMAND A Offic. Schrod. 5. 345. Aldrov. de 

Ovip. 639. Schw. Rept. 163. Geſn. de . "+ 
0 
7. Salamandra terrefiris maculis Iutets diſtincta, 
DER, or Ql CH- 

FIRE. 


ire Sulaniatder u f Weste Of Lad, of a black Colour, 
mark d with yellow Spots. Its Head and Belly are thicker 
than thoſe of the common green Lizard, but its Tail is 
It has a ſharp Snout and full Eyes. Each of its 
Feet is armed with four pretty big Claws, but it is much 
flower in its Pace than the common Lizard: 'On i its Back 
is 'a Figure much reſembling that of a Croſs, and it is mark d 
with two Lines, which reach from the Neck to the Tail. 
There are two kinds of Salamanders, the terreſtial and the 


Quad. 137 


aquatie; the firſt is found in cold and moiſt Places, the other are 


delights i in Fountains and running Streams. 

* Salamandery are found in Teak: Germa in Normandy, 
It was formerly believed,” that they 7 live in the Fire, 
becauſe it was obſetved that” "remand a longer Tiwe in 
the Fire, without being conſumed, than other Animals; 
cauſe they are full of 4 end and viſcid Humour, which 15 
ſome time diminiſhes the Heat of the burning Coals, but at 
length the Fire penetrates and burns them. * Bite of this 
Reptile is efteemed as rous as that of 4 Serpent. In 
Biting it diſcharges a laQteous, virulent, and very acrimonious 

Quantity 


Juice. Tt contains 2 good . 
CNT FRE Sed 
r OOO; eng 2 


. * 
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their metallic Subſtances, be- 


C7 
„ CIR 


3 e 
2.  ALAMANDRA W "This = | 


in the following POTS: — 3 

Lacertus aquatitrs 343. Lacertns 2 5 
ticus niger ; Mer, a aquatice,. Rali Sy- 
non; A470 4 1 - Rondel...de Aquat; 2. 430. 
| a aquatica, alits. Lacertus aquaticus, Jo 0 de 
: 13175 Scineus aquaticus quibuſaam. THE WA 

t is found in Fiſh-Ponds and Waters. "The ker 
F Tb On 


APPA. 
© SALCE 2 on of Sala. The beſt W | 
of Oil of Salce, and as I prepared it in Alexandria, n Attins, 
is in the following Manner: 


| Take, of Aſpalsthus, half a Ponds of Libbdbeen 
nine Ounces; Cyperus, four 3 Elecampane, both 
Sorts of Iris, each half a Pound; q e 
© * eighteen Ounces; Flowers of the Juncus Odoratus, two 
Ounces and half ; of fat Storax two Qunces; two. 
Indian Nuts; Malabathrum, eight Ounces; Spikenard, 
one Ounce; Cloves, Zedoary, each one Ounce and an 
half; Amomum, three Ounces; . Caſia, two Qunces 3 
Caſtus, one Ounce; Myrrh, one Ounce ; Hypnum 
lo Species of Moſs) Xylocaſia, each three Ounces ; Oil, 
ten Sextaries. Then boil 3 in the Oil the Xylo- 
balſamum, Iris, Cyperus, Elecam and Xylocaſia, 
duccorticated, grofly pounded, and macerated two or three 
+ Daysin Water ; ſtir them continually, „ When de 


__ by , when they begin to grow dry, W 
have boiled three Hours or more, take them 3 
3 ſtand covered for: à Whole Ni 4 next 
take them out, and ſeparating the 2 from the 


1 of boil them in pure Water mixed with a finall 
Quantity of Wine; and as ſoon as they begin to boil 
up, put in the Calamus, the Flowers of the Juncus Odo- 
| ratus, all firſt ſteeped in old ſcented Wine. The third 
T Day take them out in like. manner as before, and add- 
ing more Water, boil them a third ——_— wad apy ry 
the reſt of the Ing as ſoon, as. they il 
"The make a ſecondary Sort, . which ap to by addi 
ix SeRtarii of Oil to what remains after the third; 
Ws "after boiling it a ſuſficient time, adding three Ounces of 
N white Myrrha Stacte ; half a Pound of, Siroma 
[Water of Opobalſamum z] half a Pound of Maſtich ; 
. an Ounce of good Storax.. Oil of Salca'is uſed by 
. the Women to anoint their Heads, and what I have here 
given is jun far * beſt n of preparing it. . The 


-+ 


5 12 1. 
An Preparation of Oil of Vole.” F 


Take of Oleum 8 twenty $ofturii; Inv U. 
7 one Pound; Amomum, one Ounce and an half; 
palathus, Hypnum, each one Pound; Calamus os 
maticus, two Pounds; Cloves, Malabathrum, | 

balſamum, each one Pound; Xylocaſia, five — 
Caſia, four Ounces; Coſtus, fat Storax, Saffron, 
each one Ounces Myrrh, 222 each three Ounces ; 
rk 88 
as. it is in reparation. 

Arti, etrab., 4. Serm. 4. Gap: 114. E 


SAIE run. Garden Seffron. Rulandus, 
© SALEP, See ann. P 
K. 1 5 4 
Characters are; 
. The Calyx is 3 ſtriated, and multifid; the Flowers 
„and grow out of che In- 
8 6 on the of "the — 2 Calyx, IT in 
A. Series of Whorls,. and are furniſhed with à Moultitude of 
ſometimes no ſewer than eighteen. The Ovary, 
ee eee that has an 
n, when ripe becomes an oyated, bicaplular Shell 
meet in the Calyx, and full of ſmall Seeds. 4s) 
_ Boerhgave mentions four Sorts of Salicaria, which ate 3 


1. Salicaria; y ; purpurea 4//foliis-oblongis. .- Tourn. 
bf 0 Ind. 4. 221 Raii 1 5 . 
burea ta ar eat, 546. 
re 5 ea forte Pha, 

y/imachia 1 qui 2 nta, J. B. 

rely ve major, 8 ra, * 

b lia 


fl aa, Hi, Oxon. 2. 490: SPIKED w . 


Ic grows in marſhy Places, and by the Banks of Rivers, 
and flowers in Fly. Herb, which is uſed in Medicine, 
Obs ug ada berry or oof 1, 
Remedy for es Ar es, 
as . Dimneſs of Sight and all other Infirmities 2 
to thoſe Parts. Park, It is a Specific in Inflammations. Raii 


Hi. The Decocion of the Herb is an excellent Remedy 
| rod the epidemic Diatybeen of Ireland. N Sno. Hi. | 


2. Saljcaria; purpurea; foliis ſubrotundis. T. 253. Li- 
machia, ſpicata, ne, lis ſubrotundo, flore pur pur ev. 
H. R. Par. Blattaria, rubra, ſpicata, major, e inoſa, folio 
ſubrotundo. M. H. 2. 490. | 

3. Salicaria ; Hyſſopi folio, latiore. T. 253. Lylimachie 
ſpicatze, purpurez affinis, hyſſopifolia. H. L. 397. Hyllopi- 

olia, major, latioribus foliis, C. B. P. 218. Hyi a- 
ar, i Hip ifolia ; 1 7. 168 Hyſſopi- 
falia, minor, anguſttoribus foliis. C. B. P. 218. M H. 3.613. 
Boerb. Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. 1. #7 | 
There has been no Virtue obſerved to belong to this Plant, 
tho” it be the Ly/imachia of Dioſcorides, and it only ſerves as 
an 9 ring x g t of its beautiful Flow - 
ers. Hift. Plant. Aſeript. Boerhagve, p. 299. | 

SALICORNIA. * n 

The Characters are; FS, 

It is aphyllous, ſmooth, ſucculent, and has the Irance 
of Houſeleek, conſiſting of Scales articulated box-wiſe. The 
Flower is apetalous, naked, and. grows out of the Commiſ- 
ſures of the Scales. The Fruit is a Veſicle containing one 
Seed, | 

Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of Salicornia, which is, 
galicornia Dod. p. 82. Salicornia, geniculata, annua. T. 
Cor. 5 1. Kali, geniculatum, majus. C. B. P. 289. M. H. 2. 
611. Cali, geniculatum, ' ſive Salicarnia. J. B. 3. 704. Boerb. 
Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. 2. | 

A Decoction of the Leaves is very opening, provokes Urine 
and the Menſes, accelerates the Birth, expels the Fœtus and 
Secundines, and purges watry Humours, whence it is of Ser- 
vice in a Dropſy. es Aſhes are uſed in making __ 
Glaſs ; and being infuſed in Water, cure the Itch and all cu- 
taneous Diſeaſes, the Parts affected being waſhed therewith, 
Hift. Plant. Aſcript. Boerhaave, | | 

SALIVA. 

By Saliva we mean in general, that Fluid by which the 
Mouth and Tongue are continually moiſtened in their natural 
State, This Fluid is principally 8 = by Glands, called 
for that Reaſon Salival Glands, of which they commonly 


reckon three Pairs, two Parotides, two Maxillares, and two 


Sublinguales. Theſe are indeed the largeft, and they furniſh 
the greateſt Quantities of Saliva; but there are a great Num- 
ber of other leſſer Glands of the ſame Kind, which may be 
reckoned Aſſiſtants or Subſtitutes to the former. All theſe 
may be determined falival Glands, and they may be enume- 
rated in the following Manner : | 


Glandulz Parotides. Glandulz Linguales. 
Glandulz Maxillares. Amygdalæ. 
Glandulze Sublinguales. Clandulæ Palatinæ. 
Glandulæ Molares. Glandulz Uvulares. 
Glandulz Buccales, Glanduke Arytenoidææ. 
Glandulz Labiales. Glandula 'Thyroidza. 


The Parotides are two large, whitiſh Glands, irregularly 
oblong and protuberant, ſituated on each Side, between the 


external Ear and the poſterior or aſcending Branch of the 


lower Jaw, and lying on fome Part of the neighbouring 
Maſſeter Muſcle. "The ſuperior Portjon, of this Gland lies 
before the cartilaginous Meatus of the Ear, and touches the 
Apophyſis Zygomatica of the Os Temporis; and it is extended 
forwards and backwards under the Lobe of the Ear, as far as 
the Maſtoide Apophyſis. e CO OE. 
From 'the anterior and ſuperior Portion of this Gland, a 
white membranous Du& or is produced by the Union 
of a great Number of ſmall Tubes, "repreſenting ſo many 
Roots. This Duct runs obliquely forwards on the Outſide of 
the Maſſeter, and then perforates the Buccinator from with- 
out inward, ite to the Interſtice between the ſecond and 
third Dentes Molares, where the Hole ot Orifice repreſents 
the Spout of an Ewer. e e 
This Canal is named Ductus ſalivalis Stenonis, or Ductus 
Superior. It is about the twelfth Part of an Inch in Diame · 
ter, and in ſome Subjects is partly covered by ſmall glandular 
Bodies, united with it in di t Quantities. The Arteria 
and Vena Angularis run up over this Duct, and the Portio 
Dura of the Auditory Nerve runs through the Gland itſelf; 


. 


and-it alſo receives Filaments from the ſecond vertibra] Pair. 4 


flatted like a blanched Almond. They 
anterior Portion of the L r on each 1788 the low 


of the ſame Kind with the former, ſomethi 
are 
er Jaw, on the lateral Portions of the Muſculi Mylo-Hyodzi, 


They are covered on the upper Side by a thin 
brane, which is a Continuation of the a that co- 
vers the under Side of the Tongue. They ſend out 
ſeveral ſmall ſhort Ducts, which near the Gums by the 
ſame Number of Orifices, all in the fame Line, at a 
ſmall Diſtance from the Frenum, and a little more backward, 
In many Animals we find particular Ducts ing to theſe 


' Glands, like thoſe of the Glandulz Maxillares ; 


not to be found fo diſtinctly in Men. The Muſculi Genio- 
offi lie between the two ſublingual Glands, and alſo between 
two maxi Ducts, 
The Molares are two Glands nearly of the ſame Kind 
with the former, each of them being ſituated between the 
Maſſeter and Buccinator; and in ſome Subjects they may 
eaſily be miſtaken for two ſmall Lumps of 2 They ſend 
out ſmall Ducts, which perforate the Buccinator, and open 
into the Cavity of the Mouth, almoft over · againſt the laft 
Dentes Molares ; and from thence M. Hei/ter, who firſt de- 
ſcribed them, called them Glandulzz Molares. 
All the Inſide of the Cheeks, near the Mouth, is full of 
8 
| | es or Ori a the inner Membrane 
Pike Mouth. The Membrane which covers the Infide of 
the Lips, a Continuation of that on the Checks, is likewiſe 
by a great Number of ſmall Holes, which anſwer 
to the fame Number of ſmall Glands, called Glandule La- 
biales. The Glandulz Linguales are thoſe of the Foramen 
cæcum of the Baſis of the Tongue. | 
The Glandulz Palatinz belong to the Arch and Septum 
of the Palate; the Glandulæ Arytenoidzz are deſcribed un- 
der the Article Laxynx. The uvular Glands are only a 
Continuation. of the Membrane of the Palate, in form of a 
ſmall Bunch of Grapes. We might likewiſe reckon among 
the falival Glands, thoſe of the ſuperior Portion of the Pha- 
rynx ; and alſo the glandular Bodies of the Membrana Pitui- 
taria of the. Nares, and of the Sinuſes that communicate 
with theſe. 5 
The Amygdalæ are two glandular Bodies of a reddiſh Co- 
lour, lying in the Interſtices between the two lateral half 
Arches of the Septum Palati, one on the right the other on 
the leſt Side of the Baſis of the Tongue. Their Appearance 
is not unlike that of the Outſide of an Almond Shell, both 
becauſe their Surface is uneven, and becauſe it is full of Holes 
big enough to admit the Head of a large Pin. | 
Theſe Holes, which repreſent a Sieve or a Piece of Net- 
work, are continued to an irregular Sinus or Cavity within 
the Gland, filled commonly with a viſcid Fluid, which comes 
from the Bottom of the Sinus, and is from thence gradually 
cares raved theſe Holes into the Throat. To ſee the 
true Stfuctute of the Amygdalæ, they muſt be examined in 
clear Water, having firſt been waſhed in lukewarm Water, 
and bandled very gently, HA 
The Thyroide Gland is a ch. co- 
vers the anterior Convex Side of the Larynx. It ſeems, at 
firſt Sight, to be made up of two oblopg glandular Portions, 
united by their inferior Extremities, below the Cricoide Car- 
tilage, ſo as to reſemble a Creſcent, with: the Cornua turned 
upward. It is of a moderate Thickneſs, and bent laterally 
e the Thyroide Cartihge from which its. Name is taken, 
The. two lateral Portions lie on the Muſculi; Fhyzo-Hyoidai, 
d the Middle, or inferior Portion, on the-Crico-Thyroidei, 
The Thyra-Pharyngzi Inferiores ſend Fibres over this Gland, 
and they communicate on each Side by ſome ſuch Fibres; with 
the Sterno-Thyroidzi-and Hyo-Thyreidæi. 11 
This Gland ſeems to be of the ſame Kind with the other 
falival Glands, but it is more ſolid, Some Anatomiſts thought 
they had diſcovered the excretory Duct, but they miſtook a 


Blood-Velſet for it. We ſor! meet with a Kind of 


© glandular 


* 


0 


Oil and Salt it contains. : 2 
By Manducation, therefore, the Saliva is and accu- 
rately mixed with the attenuated Food, which contribu 
firſt, to the Aſſimilation of the Aliments to the Nature of the 
Body to be nouriſhed z ſecondly, to the due Mixture of the o- 


leous with the aqueous Parts; thirdly, to the Solution of the perk 


faline Parts ; fourthly, to Fermentation ; fifthly, to a | 
of the Taſte and Smell of the Aliments ; ſixthly, to an Aug- 
mentation of the inteſtine Motion; ſeventhly, to a momenta- 
rr | 158 10 
the ſapid Parts, tho” it is inſipid itſelf. 

TS be, therefore, which is in a curious and ſurpriſing 
Manner elaborated from the arterial Blood, and which, when 
diſcharged, is mixed with the Aliments, cannot on other 
Occaſions be evacuated without bad Conſequences ; but after 
it is ſwallowed, has pi its Offices, and is corrected by 
a freſh Circulation, it aſſumes a better Quality, as is obvious 
from certain Diſorders, the Remedies appropriated to their 
Cure, and their ſeveral Criſes, ET 
An exceſſive Evacuation of the Saliva diſturbs the firſt, and 
conſequently all the ſucceding Concoctions; induces Thirſt and 
Dryneſs of the Parts 3 generates black Bile, and forms a Ta- 
bes and Atrophy. If the Saliva is not at all ſecreted into the 
Mouth, or ſecreted in à ſmaller Quantity than uſual, the Man- 
ducation, Taſte, Deglutition and Digeſtion of the Aliments, 
boy 1 and the Patient's Thirſt is augmented. Boer haar 

. | | 

VAL Es DUCTUS. The Salival Ducts. See SA- 
LIVA. ; 

With reſpe& to theſe Ducts, Mr. Monro gives the ſubſe- 

Caſe in the Medical Eſſays, Vol. 2. 5 

Mr. Kr of Frogton, a young Gentleman of a delicate Con- 
ſtitution, and threatened with a Conſumption from an Ulcer 
in his was ſeized, after riding in a cold Night, with 
a very hard Tumour about the Middle of his left Cheek, 
which the Gentleman who attended him, endeavoured at firſt 
to reſolye; but obſerving a Suppuration to come on, it was 
opened: with a- Lancet on the Infide, and afterwards an ex- 
ternal Orifice was alſo made, and Eſcharotics were applied to 
waſte down the hard Stool of the Tumor that ftill remained. 
When no more Hardneſs was felt, his Surgeon endeavoured 
to incarn and cicatrize,' but was di ted by a conſtant 
plentiful Diſcharge of a thin' clear Lymph. The Orifice was 
again enlarged, and it was dreſſed a conſiderable Time with 
1 and Dryers, in different Forms, but without any 

8. . 

In September 1727, being accidentally in the Neighbour- 
ar ng y Ng e I was 4b c 
with Dr. 


his Cure. The external 
| as would haye received the 
Point of Thumb, and at the Bottom of it we could di- 
ſtinctly ſee Purt of the ſuperior ſalivary Duct laid bare, 
with a Hole in the outer Side of it, large to allow the 
Button of à middle ſized Probe to enter it; and when he 
moved his lower Jaw at our Deſire, the Saliva ran out plenti- 
fully at chat Ori er. When the Jaw was not moped, a very 
ſmall Quantity of the Spittle out; but in Time of Din- 


ner, it made a Napkin, laid eight Fold over the Plaiſter that thi 


covered the Ulcer wet all | 
4 e ing for the Saliva in- 
to his which I did in the ing Manner ;' having 
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and eighthly, an Application of 


ſwelled, and ſeverely indurated, even 
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however, of the chirurgical Writers — — 
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THE EXTIRPATION OF THE SALIVAL GLANDS. 


Though _ Methods have been | for removing 
ſtirrhous and indurated Glands in other Parts of the Bodk, yet 
the Method of extirpating the parotid and maxillary _— 
which ate ſometimes exceedingly tumified, and are connefte 
with the larger Branches of the carotid Artery, has not hither- 
to been mentioned. What has been hitherto advanced in par- 
ticular Treatiſes and Theſes, with regard to theſe Glands, re- 
lates = little to their Extirpation z an ation which has 
rous 


y dange- 
Nor can 1 altogether diſcommend this Opinion 
Branches of the carotid Arteries paſſing through theſe Glands 
a ON oe when they are wounded, the Patient ma; 
bleed to » unleſs attended by a ſkilful Phyſician or Sur- 
geon. h 
Tb the Hanorthage may, in this Operation; be very 
large, yet it does not follow, that it never can be tc y 
a prudent Phyfician ; for whom it is not ſufficient that he can 
relieve the Patient in flight 8 he 44 * 
Experiments where the Caſe is dou or in inion o 
ſome, And have often had Recourſe to this Me- 
thod of Extirpation, when theſe Glands have been violently 
rate approaching to a carci- 
nomatous Nature, after they had been treated by other Phy- 
ficians with Digeſtives, Corroſives, and other Medicines. 


In performing this Operation, it is nec to be provided 
with 5 $000 {typtic Lhe. Linnea 1 ſcraped Lint, 


a Puff-ball, thick Compreſſes of different Sizes, and a Ban- 


ge about fix Ells long, Then let the Patient be j 
| Nat with bs Foes rol ths gin, having his Bend ang 
Hands ſecured by Affiſtants. The or mult next open 
the Skin above the Tumor, with a longitudinal Inciſion, and 
carefully ſepatate the ſcirchous' or indurated Gland from the 
contiguous Parts with the Knife, and at laſt from the Arteries 
with which it php The Blood then ruſhes | 
profuſely, that near a Pound will be loſt before the 


yand Dr. Scot, Phyſicians there, and with The 


F * 
, _ 


y | 
om Experience ; for having 
Girl, ſhe was 


ving performed the | 
the Stricture of the 
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SAL. 


which I attempted to relax a little the next Day ; but ſo vio- 
lent an Effuſion of Blood immediately enſued, that I thought 
her Life was in * a and I was obliged to make the Ban- 
dage tighter than before, 1 1 
Aſter the third or fourth Day, the Bandage and the Com- 
pms filled with the fetid Blood, may be gently removed, 
ing firſt ſoftened with warm Wine, or Spirit of Wine ; ſo 
moth of the Puff-ball as is looſe 7 be removed, leaving 
every Thing that has a ſtrong Ad mpreſles, 
dipped in warm Spirit of Wine, or digeſtive Fomentation 
ſuch as Lime-Water, or camphorated Spirit of Wine, m 
be directly applied, and ſecured with the Bandage as before, 
but a little more relaxed, that the Patient may be able to 
take ſome Aliment, which was before impoſſible, or extreme- 
ly difficult, The ſecond and third Dreſſings muſt be perform- 
ed only every other Day, and the reſt muſt be renewed 
„ becauſe the Wound will diſcharge much Matter, 
In every Dreſſing it muſt be carefully obſerved, that none of 


tie Compreſſes, Puff-ball or Lint be removed, but what are 


quite looſe ; and when any of the firſt Lint comes away, the 
Wound muſt be again filled with freſh Lint, ſpread with ſome 
digeſtive Ointment, till all the Lint and Puff-ball come away 
ſpontaneouſly,” which uſually happeris about the eighth or 
tenth Day. Then the Wound may be cleanſed by ſome di- 
geſtive Ointment, and incarned with a vulnerary Balſam; and 
e Cure may be completed with dry Lint, as in other Wounds, 
But it ought to be obſerved, in performing the Operation, to 
make the Wound behind the Cheek or maxillary Angle, that 
the Cicatrix may not deform the Face. | 

It is ſurprizing that Garengeot, who is ſo ample in other 
Parts of Surgery, and even beſtows a Chapter on this Opera- 
tion, ſhould take no Notice of the Method of ſtopping the 
Hemorrhage. He even aflerts that there is no Occaſion for 
any Remedies for ſuppreſſing the Effuſion of Blood, in extir- 
pating theſe Glands, or even indurated Breaſts ; becauſe only 
a few Drops of Blood will be emitted in removing the largeſt 
of theſe Tumors; and that the Wound itſelf may be eaſily 
healed, by cloſing its Lips with a Suture. Hence, I think, 
it is evident, that in his general Doctrine he little regarded 
theſe indurated, parotid or maxillary Glands, or perhaps ne- 
ver ſaw the Operation, Hence we may ſee the pernicious 
Conſequences of writing in general Terms, without Specifi- 
cations of Exceptions. For it is certain, that whoever fol - 
lows Garengeet's Directions in this Operation, muſt unavoid- 
.ably deſtroy the Patient by the Effuſion of Blood, as happen- 
ed to a Surgeon at Teng. This Caſe is related in the Com- 
mere. Lit. Norimberg. An. 1733, where the Author adds this 
Obſervation, “ That we may hence learn how much ſafer 


4 jt js to relinquiſh theſe Tumors than to extirpate them.” 


This Remark, however, ſhould not deter the ſkilful Surgeon 
from the Operation, which I have often ſucceſsfully performed 
myſelf, without the Death of one Patient. I muſt: however 
allow, that Garengeot's Aſſertion may hold in the Extirpation 
of ſcirrhous Glands in moſt other Parts of the Body, Extir- 

tions of this Kind we meet with in Koenhuy/en, Obſ. I. 


and in the Additions of Tilingius to Scultetus, publiſhed at L- 


den in 1693. IF | | 
As this Operation, however, is extremely dangerous, and 
often leaves a large Cicatrix, as theſe Tumors may ſometimes 
be reſolved by proper Remedies ; this Method ought certainly 
to be tried firſt, rather than to proceed directly to Extirpation, 
For this Purpoſe, anoint the ſcirrhous Tumors daily with Oil 
of Bricks or of Soap, and a little Camphire, or with warm 
Oil of Amber, or of Juniper; apply over the indurated Part 
a Plaiſter of Diachylon, with the Diaphoretic Mercury of 
Mynficht, or the'Soap Plaiſter of Barbette, with Oil of Am- 
ber or Juniper, or the like proper Digeſtive ; warm medicinal 
Bags will likewiſe be proper for this Purpoſe. | 

F the mean time, internal Medicines are not. to be ne- 
olefted ; ſuch as reſolvent Decoctions of Swallow-wort and 

ig-wort, which may be drank two or three times a Day, or 
taken in the Morning in Bed to raiſe a Sweat. Between theſe 
Draughts take every Day the Powders of burnt Sponge, Sal 
Gemmæ, Diaphoretic Antimony, or others of the like di- 
geſtive Nature. Some preſcribe as much bruiſed Lizards as 
will lie on the Point of a Knife. I have often found excel- 
lent Effects from the Æthiops Mineral and Mercurius Dulcis ; 
tho" in the Uſe of theſe” Medicines it is proper to exhibit 
Purges at proper Intervals. « But if all theſe Remedies prove 
Metfeaual, it may nat be improper, if agreeable to the Patient, 
to proceed to a Salivation; which, according to Agricola, 
and other celebrated Phyſicians, has been very efficacious in 


_ 4iſcufſing ſcixrrhous Tumors in the Neck ; and 1 have expe- 


rienced its Virtues in ſome Caſes. 
But when a Scirrhus of this Kind is attended with an In- 


ſlamtnation, and reſolvent Medicines prove ineffectual, it may 


de proper to bring the Tumor to Suppuration, and treat it 
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ion. New Compreſſes, / 


And I have known s, wherein Diſ- 
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AL 


Pele have ede big indurated Glands, and allo e 
um 


ors of the Neck degenerate into an Abſceſs. But when 
the Diſorder is inveterate, emollient ſuppurative N. of 
turn the increaſing Tumor into a malignagt Ulcer, or even 
into a Cancer ; and the ſame Effects are produced by the Ap- 
plication of Corroſives, which alſo ion a great Effuſion 
of Blood, and conſequently Danger of immediate Death, as I 
had lately an unhappy Inſtance in a Perſon of Quality. Hei- 
SLI r iA. Med hich excit 
| icines.which excite a Salivation. 
_ SATIVARIS.  Pellitory of Spain. See PixzzTHRUM, 
_ SALIVATIO. | A Salivation, cum ius. 
3 and artificial Evacuation. of the Saliva is indi- 


7700000 
„By icular Nature of a Di | 
lodged in the Glands and Membrana adipoſa. 2 
is it more indicated than in a Lues Venerea. 

tio, By the Nature of an epidemical Diſeaſe. 

he Body is moſt commodiouſly prepared. for a Salivation, 
by the previous, duly continued, and: liberal Uſe of attenu- 
- gy 3 1 75 and warm Decoctions of ſcabious, 

Ee tory of E » 7 China Root Sarſaparilla, 
Saſſafras and Sanders. edt Tx 

A Salivation is excited, | 8 
imo, By waſhing the Mouth with certain Liquors. 

2% By the flow and protracted Maſtication of ſome viſ- 
cid Matter, ſuch as Maſtich, Wax, and Myrrh, ef ially if 
acrid Subſtances are mixed with theſe, ſuch as Pellitory of 
Spain, the Leucanthemum Canarienſe Sapore Pyrethri, Gin- 
ger and Pepper. e | 

Jtio, BY Co wy, * Mouth acl and irritating Va- 
pours, ſuch as thoſe obacco oſe Marj 
Thyme, and Mother of Th me. 1h. WY 3 

41, A Salivation is excellently. excited by the Action of 
ſuch Medicines as produce a gentle but long continued Nau- 
ſea, ſuch as Antimony, neither entirely fixed nor totally eme · 
tic, taken with a ſmall Quantity of common Vitriol. 

Ito, By ſuch Subſtances. as totally diſſolve all the Parts of 
the Blood, convert it into. Lymph, and. render it fit for a 
Diſcharge by Way of Saliva ; ſuch as crude Quickſilver, 
Cinnabar, a Solution of , Quickſilver in Aqua fortis, White 
Precipitate, red Precipitate, Turbith Mineral, and ſublimate 
Mercury diſſolved. "The Aon of theſe, Medicines is pro- 
moted. by warm Fomentations applied to the Head, Nock 
and Face, 3 | | Til 

An exceſſive Salivation is leſſened or ſtop'd : 1 

1m, By a large and c.,atinued Uſe of mild and tepid 
Drinks, ſuch as Decoctions o? Mallows, and Liquorice, in 


Milk and Water. ET LAS 
24e, By allaying the Impetus of the Humours by means of 
mild, oleous, and anodyne Emulſions, with a proper Additi- 
on of Diacodium or 5 a | 

Ztio, By making a Revulſion of the Humours to other 
Parts, by any large Evacuation, eſpecially that by Stool. 
But great Caution is neceſſary, leſt the Impetus of the moved 
Matter, which in this Caſe is always acrid, ſhould ruſh to 
other Parts, and produce a greater Danger; ſo that here the 
Caution of the Phyſician is neceſlary for- the Safety of the Pa- 
tient. Boerhaav. Inſtitut. Sui! | 

It was no- doubt owing to Chance that Mercury was dif- 
covered to be a Cure for the Pox, by Fluxing. - But the Diſ- 
covery, that it had ſuch a Power of Fluxing, was not made 
at the ſame time. For Guido recommends an Ointment, 
which he calls the faracenical Ointment, for. the Scabies, 
which G. Forella ſays, throws out the Humours by the Mouth. 
Now Guido wrote in 1363, before the Pox was known 
in Europe. Beſides, it is plain this Property of: Mereury 
was known to Theodoric, and even by the Way of Un&tion ; 
for he deſcribes ſeveral Sorts of theſe Ointments, lays down 
the Rules, how often, and how long, the Unction ſhould be 
continued, till the Flux riſes. The Humour, he ſays, will flow 
out at the Mouth like a River ; and this Method he knows 
to be attended certainly with . Succeſs, in the Malum Mor- 
tuum and Scabies. This Author wrote ſoon aſter 1252; 

"Theſe mercurial Applications were taken from the Ara 
bians, Rhazes and Avicenna, and the reſt, preſcribe them in 
cutaneous Affections, without any View or Apprehenſions of 
Fluxing. Alſabaravius, who was later, ſeems to have a No- 
tion of this Effect; for he treats of the Cure, when the 
Mouth, the Tongue, and the Throat were ſwelled, attended 
with Corroſion, and great Stinking, from mercurial Unctions. 
The firſt Inſtance we have upon Record, of a Salivation 
being recommended, is in Feb. de Vigo, who wrote in 1518. 
He ſays there is nothing to be done in the Pox,-but- to uſe 
mercurial Unctions, which, by Salivation, cure it in a Week. 
The famous Jacobus Carpus, or Berengarius Carpenſis, who 
was in great Reputation in the Beginning of this Conn bs 

2 0 
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that Pope, | 
them as pernicious ; and takes notice how many Perſons ig 
rant Quacks had killed by this Practice. G. Torella 
about 1498, | | 

. Fracaſtorius recommends mercurial Unctions and Fumiga- 
tions of Ci Some time after Aloyſius Lobera, a Spa- 
niard, in a Treatiſe of his upon the Subject of the Pox, de- 
livers the Method of Unction with great Exactneſi ; orders 
the Room to be kept 
to ſhift; and that the rubbing in of the Mecury ſhould be 
continued till the Salivation comes on well, and the Sym- 


abate. But the Time this may take up is undeter- 


mined. Nicolaus Moſs, one of the beſt Anatomiſts of his 
Age, ſucceeded theſe Writers, He fays the moſt ſecure and 
certain Method of curing the Pox, is Salivation ; which ma 
be done ſafely, even in Children, and Women with Child: 
He gives ſeveral Forms of Unctions, the Baſis of all which 
are Lard and Mercury. He lays down. Rules for prepar 
the Body, and guarding it againſt all Inconveniencies, and 
Accidents which - may both during the Courſe and 
after it, He obſerves, that the Humour ſometimes runs off, 
not only at the ſalivary Glans, but by Stool, Urine, or Sweat; 
and that not ſeldom with Succeſs, He uſes this Method of 
Unction ſometimes for thirty-ſeven Days; continuing or in- 
termitting it by Intervals, as Circumſtances require. Braſa- 
volus wrote in 155 T. He has no new Inſtructions in him. 
Fullopius, his Scholar, read Lectures upon this Subject, about 
the Year 1555. He is the firſt who is particular in ſome 
Points relating to Salivation, either' as to the Quantity of the 
Diſcharge, or the Length of the Courſe. The Meaſure he 
mentions is from ſevem to ten Pints a Day; and thou 
ſometimes ten Days, or thereabouts, be a ſufficient Time for 
the Flux to continue, yet there are Caſes, where he thinks 
it may be proper to prolong it, till the twentieth. However, 
be thinks this Method ought never to be attempted but where 
Sarſa and Guajacum fail. Freind's Hiftory of Phyſic. 


TIE METHOD OF RAISING A SALIVATION 
WET": i ME FOMTOSIIINE. 5. 


The Patient being firſt duly: prepared, is placed naked in a 
proper Chair, or > .and Gen Pieces of Cinnabar, to the 
Quantity of two or three Drams, being thrown upon live 
Charcoal, the Steam is received through the Pores of the 
Skin. The Patient grows ſoon very warm, and ſweats more 
or leſs, in Proportion to his Strength. This Operation is re- 
peated every Day, or every other Day, till the Gums begin 
G ſwell and ulcerate, and the Spitting riſes to a ſufficient 
antity. . 
1 Coil prefer Plaiſters to Ointments; and it is certain, that 
the Effects of them are flower and milder. They are applied to 
the ſame Places, and with the ſame Precautions as the Ointment. 
(See below.) Others are of Opinion, that a Salivation is moſt 
ſafely raiſed, and afterwards either increaſed or diminiſhed, 
as the Phyſician ſhall judge the Patient's Strength to require, 
by the internal Uſe of the mercurial Panacea : And it mult 
be. owned, that both Fumigations and Ointments are hazar- 
dous and uncertain ; for 5 ſometimes affect the 
Head, and produce direful Symptoms; and Ointments raiſe 
ſometimes too great a Salivation, ſometimes none at all; be- 
cauſe a greater or ſmaller Quantity of the Quickſilver enters 


5 : * 


the Blood, according as the Pores of the Skin are wider or 


narrower; and this can never be known but by the Event. 
But the Uſefulneſs and Excellence of the Panacea conſiſts in 
this; that being given at firſt in ſmall Doſes, the Quantity 


of it may be encreaſed at Pleaſure, till the Patient ſpits the 
„ di- tender Mem 


Quantity required; and this Quantity is either ener 


miniſhed or continued the ſame at the Pleaſure of the Phy- 
ſician, without any Fear of Danger. The other Methods of 
er to be rejected; for 


Salivating are not, however, altogether 
it is ſometimes ry. to mix them with the Uſe of the 
Panacea, which heing ſiow in its Operation, the Qintment is 
to be uſed once or twice in ſome Caſes, to bring the Spitting 
ſpeedily to the deſired Pitch. In Perſons, therefore, of a 
very ſtrong Conſtitution, the Salivation ought to be raiſed by 
Unction, and afterwards. kept up | 
weak Habits the Panacea alone is to be d 
leaſt, with the Aſſiſtance of only a few Plaiſters. 


ed on, or, at 


of violent continual Pains, Nodes, or Exoftoſes, Plaiſters are, | 
the Tone of the ſolid Parts is weakened and deſtroyed. 


alſo, to be applied ; as in the pocky Itch, Herpes, Ulcers, 
Scabs or Puſtules ſpread over the Body, Ointments are moſt 
proper. _ Laſtly, 


© 


 ruc# or Condylomata in the Pudenda'or Anus, 


cloſe and warm, and the Patient not 


Cl 
time of * 


. venereal Kind, yet their Force and Energy 


by the Panacea; but in 


In Caſes Canals of the 


rope \umigations are uſefully mixed with Un- 
Qtions, or with the Panacea, when there are Ukers, Ver- 
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THE: METHOD 
„ 
to his 
after the laſt Bleeding he ought 
at a proper Diſtance of Time, as two Hours or more, 
next Day be fond go Teo» warm Bac, 1 regu kde 
next Day into a warm Bath, repeat Bathi 
once or twice a Day for ſix or ſeven times, | 
By theſe Preparations the Prime Vie are cleared of their 
Contents, the Veſſels are relaxed, the Blood circulates 
more clearly, the Juices e more fluid, and the ſolid Fi- 
bres ſofter, or leſs rigid. We ought, however, to take Care 
not to the Patient too much, by Bleeding or Bathing, 
leſt he be to bear a due S$alivation ; neither are Ca- 
thartics to be » becauſe they retard. the Spitting: For 
though Venereal Diſeaſes may be cured by Purging, yet Sa- 
livation is much more ſafe. 
The Patient's Body bein 


thus prepared, the next Du af- 
ter bis laſt Bathing, he « 


or 


t to take ten Grains of Panacea 
in the Morning, and five in the Evening; the ſecond Day 
fifteen Grains in the Morning, and eight in the Evening ; 
the third Day twenty Grains in the Morning, and ten-in 

Evening ; the fourth Day twenty - five Grains in the Morning, 


and fifteen in the {Evening ; and thus the Doſe _ in- 


creaſed every Day from five to ten Grains, till the Quantity 
ſpit in twenty-four Hours amounts to three or four Pints ; or 

Evacuations by Stool are proportionable to that — 2 
No more Panacea is from thence to be given, except the 
Evacuations begin to leſſen before all the venereal Symptoms 
diſappear, In that Caſe, Recourſe muſt again be had to the 
Penacea, beginning with the ſame Doſe which the Patient 
took laſt, and continuing it till we are aſſured of a perſect 
Cure, If, after the Panacea is left off, the Salivation ſhould 


increaſe, a Cathartic ought immediately to be thrown in, | 


and frequently repeated at ſmall Intervals, If, during the 
Salivation, a Lookneb ſhould happen with violent Gtipings, 


and a Dyſentery be apprehended, detergent, lenient, and 


yſters are to be exhibited. During the whole 
„the Patient's Nouriſhment ought to conſiſt 
of Broths, Eggs, Panada, and other Spoon-meats, but of 
nothing ſolid. | 

The Panacea 
drinking a Draught of Broth after each Doſe z and for three 
or four Hours 
2 When the Effects of the Panacea are quite over, the 


atient ought to be purged two or three times, and then uſe 


a Milk Diet for a conſiderable time. ©7541 — 

Nothing can be with Certainty fixed concerning the Quan- 
tity to be evacuated in a Salivation : For after the moſt co- 
pious Evacuations, ſome Patients have remained uncured ; 
whereas others have been perfectly reſtored after a very flight 


OF. SALIVATING.'BY - THE 


terwards no kind of Nouriſhment ſhould be 


S 


ought to be given in ſome proper Conſerye, 


Courſe, This, therefore, muſt be leſt to the Judgment of 


the Phyſician ; as alſo, whether the Patient has Strength to 


go through a Salivation, when the venereal Diſeaſe is com- 


plicated with others,” Thus, in a Conſtitution inclining to a 
hectic Fever, where the Blood being already too much diſ- 
ſolved, paſſes out of the Body in profuſe Sweats, the Mer- 
cury, by diſlolving it ſtill more, would undoubtedly evacuate 


it by all the Emunctories of the Body, and Life along with it, 


In ſcorbutic Affections, though the Juices are ſaid to be viſcid 


and concreted, yet the Uſe of Quickſilver has often been fa- 


tal; becauſe, as in theſe Diſeaſes, the Salts in the Fluids are 
in greater Quantity and more cauſtic, than in thoſe of the 


the Lentor of the Fluide; but, if by the. Uſe of Quick- 


is much weaken d 


ſilver this Lentor is taken off, and the Juices made more 
fluid, the ſaline Spicula then prove greatly detrimental to the 


branes, by pricking 


tearing them to Pieces; 


whence follow thoſe intolerable Pains, Hzmorrhages, Inflam- 
mations and Exulcerations, which ariſe from taking Mer» 


8 
1 


** Quickfiver b aid to by great Enemy to the Nerves, 


be- 


ing thought to bring on Weakneſs, Tremblings, and Palliesz - 
but theſe Symptoms are not to be attributed to Quickſilver, ſo 


much as to the injudicious Uſe of it: For by giving it in 
ly diſ- 


very ſmall Doſes, the coagulated Humours are u 


ſolved, ſo that the concreted Portions which ſtill remain, be- 
ing hurried along by the more fluid Parts, enter the ſmalleſt 


y, and there ſtick and form Obſtructions ; 


which gradually increaſing, both in Strength and Number, 


It has been. often aſked, on what the falivating and anti- 
venereal Virtue of Quickſilver depends 


ſome have, without Greun.l, had Recourle to Acids and Al- 
TE] 


To explain this, 
calies: But in the Cure of Venereal Dilcaſes, this ns . 


8A L 


acts neither as an Acid, nor as an Alcali, ſince it produces 
the fame Effects, whether it be mixed with acid Salts, or be 
conveyed into the Blood. perfeAly crude and unmixed, as by 
Friction and Fumigation. Neither is their Opinion } ay 7 
who ſay that the yenereal Poiſon is an Acid, ſince the Saliva 
of thole affected with this Diſeaſe diſcovers no Signs of Aci- 
dity ; but on the contrary, ſhews itſelf to be of an alcaline 
Nature, by turning Syrup of Violets green, raiſing an Effer- 
veſcence with acid Liquors, and by corroding r. We 
are not, therefore, to imagine, that Quickſilver like an 
Abſorbent or Alcali, by ſheathing the' acid Parts of the Poiſon, 
for other Abſorbents would better anſwer that Intention. It 
is more probable, that all the Virtues and Energy of Quick- 
filver depend on two Qualities, its great Diviſibility, and the 
ſpherical Figure of its Particles ; by which 'it is enabled to pe- 
netrate the moſt inward Receſſes of the Body, infinuate itſelf 
between all Parts of the Blood and Serum, and divide all 
Concretions found therein ; not only e ws. their mu- 
tual Contact, but by increaſing their Fluidity; a ſmall ſolid 
Sphere being interpoſed. between each two larger Molecules 
of the Juices, Again, as theſe Molecules ſtagnate at the 
Orifices of the very. ſmall Veſſels, with the Globules of Mer- 
cury between them, they are fully expoſed to the Force of 
the Solids, and of the circulating Fluids, and thereby divided 
and broke to Pieces, ſo' as to be capable of paſſing through 
the ſmalleſt Canals of the Body. 

Now, when we conſider thoſe Emunctories of the Body, 
which are capable of tranſmiting a thick viſcid Lymph, we 
find them all reducible to the inteſtinal and falival Glands ; 
for thoſe of the Kidneys and Skin give Paſſage only to the 
finer Parts of the Lymph, becauſe of the Smallneſs of the 
Veſſels of which they are compoſed. And, hence it is, that 
ſudorific Medicines have not a ſufficient Effect in venereal 
Complaints, becauſe they drive through the Pores of the Skin 
only the thinner Parts, leaying the more thick and viſcid 
behind, which they cannot Aloe; but the ſalival and in- 
teſtinal Glands are capable of ſecreting theſe more concreted 


Parts. Therefore, on taking Mercury, both or either of 
theſe Emunctories tranſmit this viſeid Lymph, according as 


it is found in the Body in greater or ſmaller Quantities. I his 
Excretion is made moſt commonly and moſt copiouſly by the 
ſalival Glands, becauſe they are the moſt exquitſitely ſenſible, 
But when the Lymph to be evacuated is very acrid, and ca- 
pable of irritating and ſtimulating even the inteſtinal Glands 
to a ſufficient Deegree, it paſſes off, alſo, by theſe ; ſo that 
the Determination of this Lymph to both, or to either of 
theſe Emunctories, depends on its Acrimony; and for this 
Reaſon it is, that when the Irritation of the inteſtinal Glands 
is very much encreaſed by a Cathartic Medicine, the Excre- 
tion is principally made that Way, and the Salivation de- 
creaſes, or may be totally ſtopped. Geoffrey | 
There are many ways of raiſing a Salivation, and all by 
Mercurial Preparations. The Preparations which I have uſed 
myſelf, ſays Turner, as the ſafeſt and moſt commodious, are 
Calomel and Mercurius Dulcis fix times ſublimed, given in- 
wardly, in the milder Pox; or the ſame, being faſter radi- 
cated, and got into the Bones, the crude Mercury externally, 
in the way of Unction. | 
The Mercurius Vitæ, Arcanum Corallinum with the red, 
ellow and green Precipitates (however in Uſe with ſome) 
i think too churliſh, and ſcarce ſafe for tender Conſtitutions ; 
nor indeed can I ſee any Reaſon for their Uſe, whilſt we have 
better and leſs hazardous Medicines to ſupply their Room. 
In falivating by the internal Method, to an adult Perſon, 
of a tolerably good Habit, as to his Strength, and who has 
not been much uſed to the Medicine, I generally give fifteen 
Grains of Calomel with a little Conſerve of Roſes in the 
Morning, and the like Doſe in as much of Diaſcordium 
without Honey, at Night, which I prefer to the larger given 
once, or, as cuſtomarily, twice a Day; becauſe' it is now 
les liable to run ſuddenly through them, or too haſtily ſub- 
lime, and endanger them that way, by the Inflammation. 
Beſides, in this gradual way of proceeding, it comes on more 
certainly, eaſily, and alſo more ſecurely to the Patient; the 


Effect of each Doſe affording Opportunity of foreſceing rea- 


dily, what more be requiſite, and when you muſt intermit, 
if not entirely forbear its farther Exhibition. I know a Phy- 
fical Writer hath lately acquainted us, that we are each 
time to double the Doſe of Calomel; as for the firſt, fifteen 
Grains, for the ſecond half a Dram, for the third a Dram, 
and ſo till the Spitting comes on; but I would adviſe, that 
no Perſon take this 18 for his Guide in this Affair, leſt 
inadvertently he deſtroy his Patient, together with his own 
Reputation. 2 50 

Aſter three, y or Days of this M nent, we 
uſually obſerve the Fauces to ge” hag * the 


Cheeks to become tumid, or high and thick, being ready to By 


fall in betwixt the Teeth, upon ſhutting of the Mouth ; the 


Tongue looks white and foul, the Guns alſo ſtand out; the 
Breath ſtinks, (which is a favourable Omen of its coming on) 
and in the whole Inſide of the Mouth appears ſhining, 
ſeems as it were ' parboiled, lying in Furrows, as it appears, 
after ſtrong Spirits have been retained in the Mouth. They 
now begin to refuſe their Nourifhment, while the Tongue 
Gums and Cheeks are ſwelled, and fo ſore that they cannot 
chew, eſpecially ſolid Food, but muſt be now content with 
Liquids and the ſofter Aliments. Beſides, they are often fick at 
the Stomach, and frequently puke, or bulk up a thin Phlegm, 
another promiſing Forerunner of a good Salivation, when the 
Pukes are moderate and eaſy, and come by Intervals. But if 
attended with Cardialgia, or violent Pains and Torture at the 
Stomach, pe and inceſſant Reachings, Fainting and 
cold Sweats, nothing is more dangerous. | 
The Infide of the Mouth beginning to thus whealed, 
ou may « ſoon after to find it ted, eſpecially about 
the ſalival Glands ; and then it may be ptoper to d for a 
Day or two, if not give over, that you may the better obſerve 
the Increaſe of the rs, what Sloughs are likely to be 
raiſed, and of what Depth and Dimenſion they are like to 
prove; from which a near Conjecture may be made, of the 
Duration as well as Quantity of the Spitting, now begun ; 
the Conſiſtence of the efluent Lymph, being at the ſame time 
conſidered, | 
When the Salivation is thus raiſed, the Patient ought to be 
encouraged to proceed chearfully z and to be ſometimes re- 
freſhed with a little mulled Wine, of what Sort he likes beſt ; 
but Red is preferable, if there be any Tendency to a Diar- 
rhæa, adding a third, and ſometimes one half of Water. 
Let his Diet be a ſmall Chicken Broth, Water-Gruel and Pa- 
nada; his Drink a ſmall Sack-Whey, or Poſſet-Drink, with 
a Draught of good Small Beer and a Toaft between whiles : 
But in Gripes or a Looſeneſs, the white Drink, prepared of 
calcined Hartſhorn, or Rice-Water ; alfo the Decoction of the 
Shavings of Hartſhorn and Ivory, boiled with a Cruſt of 
Bread, and ſweetened to the Patient's Taſte, are to take 
Place of the reſt. 555 | 
Thus having given him ſome few Reſpite, if after the 
coming on of the Ptialiſm, you find him hearty, and his 
Chops but moderately ſwelled on the Outſide, and not very 
ſore within, the Ulcers not increaſing, and few or no Sloughs - 
appearing, the Flux alſo inconſiderable in Quantity, you may 
now again oe him a Scruple of Calomel in Diaſcordium, as 
he goes to Reſt, repeating the ſame for two or three Days fol- 
lowing, as you find Occaſion. = ns 
When in this Way he has taken about half an Ounce of 
Calomel (tho” there is ſeldom Occaſion to go ſo high) with 
but little Alteration as to the Swelling or Soreneſs of his 
Mouth, and as little Appearance of the Ptialiſm ; his Pulſe 
and other Circumſtances, with reſpect to any ill Symptom at- 
tending, favouring the ſame, he may be vomited with eight, 
nine, or ten Grains of the Turpeth Mineral by itſelf, only 
made into a Bolus with Conſerve of Roſes, or farther mixed 
up with half a Scruple, or fifteen Grains of the Calomel, en- 
couraging the Operation with ſmall Draughts of common 
Poſſet- Drink between whiles, upon each Motion to reach; 
but without loading his Stomach, as is cuſtomary in other E— 
meticks, leſt happening to run downwards, it invert the Or- 
der or Courſe of its intended Operation. The fame Vomit, 
if found requiſite, may be repeated two or three Days after, 
which at theſe Times often anſwers our End, by raiſing the 
Humours' towards the Jaws, and forwarding the Salivation 
much more effectually, than more Doſes of the Calomel, 
ſimply repeated, would have done; and if, after this, it ſhould 
ſo happen, as in ſpite of all Endeavours to the contrary, it 
ſometimes will, whether from ſome ſingular Idiofyncraſy, the 
Tenacity of the Lymph, or ſome Defect in the glandular Secre- 
tion, that the Spitting will not riſe to any Quantity, notwithi- 
ſanding the Tumefaction, Inflammation, Stench and Putre- 
faction, and ſometimes Ulceration alſo in the Patient's Mouth, 
you muſt forbear and purge it off. The Relief of the Patient 
muſt now be attempted ſome other Way, as by giving Calo-— 
mel once or twice a Week, and purging it off again next 
Day, or two Days after; and on the intervening Days, di- 
rect ſome other antivenereal Specific, ſuch as the alterative 
Pill of Gum Guaicum, diaphoretic Antimony, and the E- 
thiops Mineral, with a good ſtrong Decoction of the Woods, 
well choſen and energetic, ſuiting alſo with the Temperament 
of the Patient; as, if cold and phlegmatic, the Scobs of Guai- 
acum ; if hot and dry the Sarſaparilla and China Roots; which, 
however flighted by ſome as inſignificant, yet obſerved with a 
tri& Diſcipline, as to the e eee have certainly 
v t Advan attending them, as w iring the 
—— Nad and drying up the ſuperfluous coke by the 
one, as contemperating the acrid and ſour Juices by the other. 
this Method, duly profecuted,  tho' it may be ſomewhat 


longer, the Purpoſe may be at length effected, which by the 


former 


ST 


former was not to be obtained. Some have, remarked, that 
thoſe Perſons who are purged with great Difficulty, are with 
Difficulty ſalivated; which may ariſe - from the ſame 
auſe, the Toughneſs of the Humours, and ſlower Secretion. 
Altho in the Evacuation downwards, we often find thin, cho- 
leric, and dry Bodies, are more calily moved by Lenients, as 
common Oil, Manna, lenitive Electuary, Caſha, Diaprunnum, 
even a Bit of freſh Butter, or fat Broth, than by ſtronger 
Purgatives of Scammony, Colocynth, and the like. | 
When the Ptialiſm proceeds ſucceſsfully, it may be left to 
take irs Courſe, till it declines ſpontaneouſly, which, in Pro- 
zortion to the Ulcers or Thickneſs of the Sloughs about the 
Pate of the Mouth, may happen at the Expiration of one and 
twenty Days, or ſometimes a Month from the Time of its 
firſt Riſing, which is uſually long enough to ſubdue this Diſeaſe, 
after it is confirmed. I ſaid, from the Time of its riſing, or 
ſpitting perhaps a Pint and a half a Day, till it comes to three, 
four, or five Pints, in twenty four Hours, and ſo gradually 
goes off again ; for often the firſt four or five Days, and ſome- 
times a whole Week, is ſpent in bringing it to the firſt Pro- 
| portion. | | | Fg 
t Beſides, this Way of falivating by the Calomel, in the 
more ſtubborn and rebellious Pox, attended not only with 
cruel nocturnal Pains, Gummata, Tophs and Nodes, but alſo 


rotten or foul Bones; where the Patient has been long uſed to 


the taking of Calomel, or a like mercurial Preparation inter- 
nally, and has perhaps been often ſalivated by ſuch Prepara- 
tions to no Purpoſe, it is better to mom the Cure by fa- 
livating with the Unction, in which little Regard is to be had 
as to the Choice of the Ointment with which the Quickſil- 
ver is to be incorporated, fince the Streſs is entirely laid on 
the Quickſilver. In this Method, as well as in the other by 
Calomel, Care muſt be taken not to proceed too haſtily. 
If you have one Ounce of the Quickſilver to three Ounces 
of Axungia (which is the Proportion I have uſually obſerved) 
about an eighth Part may be uſed Night and Morning; let- 
ting the Patient rub it gently with his own Hands, into his 
Limbs before the Fire, beginning from his Ancles up his Shins 
to his Knees, all round his Joints ; and ſo to his Thighs, 
which are preſently after to be covered cloſe up with his 
arn Stockings and Flannel Drawers ; then let him uſe the 
Remainder of this ph 0 Part about his Elbows, and ſo to 
his Shoulders, wiping his Fingers and Hands clean about the 
Glands of his Armpits, or thoſe of his Groin : His Body be- 
ing all the while deferided from the cold Air, by a Screen or 
Blanket hung behind him, and after wrapt up warm in his 
Flannels, as he muſt alſo be in the other Method of ſalivating, 
ſuch I mean as a Flannel Shirt or Shift, Waſte-coat and 
Drawers, a Cap and Muffler pinning up thereto behind, and 
covering well his Throat, Chin, and Cheeks before, to keep 
theſe Parts from the cold Air, which above all is highly ne- 
ceſſary. ap | 2 
IIA alſo anoint the Trunk, efpecially the Spine; but I 
always found the Pores of the other Parts ſufficient to let the 
Globules of the Mercury into the Blood ; and it is not mate- 
rial by what e Pers it had firſt its Admittance. 
For thoſe who are very weak, once a Day may ſuffice ; 
but the robuſt ands ſtrong may be anointed twice, or, which, 
is as well, and will fave Trouble, divide the Unction into four 
Parts, and conſume one Part about him every Night, after 
which let him enter into a warm Bed, with Flannel Sheets 
or Blankets, diſpoſing him to a gentle breathing Sweat, with 
a Draught of warm Poſſet- drink, 
a Cup of his mull'd Wine; by which the Pores being open- 
ed, the mercurial Particles may have the freer Entrance. 
It is uſual to increaſe the Mercury and Ointment to four 
Times the Quantity which we have directed. Thus Harvey 
pteſcribes one Pound of Axungia to be mixed with three 
Ounces, and ſometimes ſix- Ounces of Quickſilver, adding 
alſo a little white Ellehore and crude Antimony in fine Pow- 
der, pretending thereby to forward the Salivation, and in- 
i 79 oialitog any Melenity, 
Mr. W:;ſeman's Compoſition was alſo fix Ounces of Mercury 
to one Pound of the other Materials, of which he uſed one 
_ or two Ounces at a Time, once — twice a : ay, for 
four, ſix, or eight Times; according to the Patient's Strength, 
and the Eaſe 2 ifficulty of — 4 the Flux. Hildanus di- 
refs ſix Ounces of Mercury to twenty Ounces of Axungi: 
and the other Ingredients. But can fee no Reaſon for Hing 


ſo much Axungia, provided a Half, or a fourth Part of it be 
Blood ; nor to 
End any other Ingredients ſhould be added to the . 


beg to convey. the Quickſilver into the 
w 

gia, unleſs the Turpentine, being, as I conceive, more like to 
hinder, eſpecially. the Species or Powders,-. by topping up the 
Pores, than to forward the Operation. But 3 every one 
to follow the Propor' | 
I muſt farther obſerve, that if after the third Unctiòn, ſup- 
poling the whole divided into four Parts, the Patient begins 

2 


ickſil- 


ace- ale, or, if very feeble, 


| Relapſe. 
oportion he likes beſt, in relation to my own, .. 
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Ser e eee lo 0 ws 
to of his Go or the, Inſide thereof | 
| ted, you muſt ſtay a 5 or treo to tbe the Eels 
of what is already done, before. you proceed farther. The 
like muſt be obſerved when Gripes, or | dy Stools approach. 
But if the Spitting comes not on, and no ſuperyenient Symptom 
contra-indicates, you may expend the remaining. fourth Part 
in like Manner ; and perhaps in ſome Bodies, = may 
Occaſion for a Half, or full as much more. However, it wil 
always be found ſafeſt to p 8 when you have 
thus far, and ſometimes to wait a Day, two, or three, 
efore you continue the Unctions z ſince altho at firſt it may 
ſeem as if the Medicine had taken no Effect, you may ſoon 
after find it ſufficient, For, tho" a Day or two after the 
fourth Unction, the Flux may be longer than uſual in.comi 
forwards, and the Excoriations about the /Chops- or Infide. of 
the Mouth appear inconſiderable, yet in a Day or two mo 
they may be ſeen to ſpread and increaſe to a copious Spitting, 
beyond what was expected. But when after rubbing in an 
Ounce, or an Ounce and a Half of the Mercurial Ointment, 
the Salivation ap} not, it may alſo be neceſlary here to 
adminiſter a Doſe or two of the Mineral, at a Day 
or two Days Diſtance ; and where there are Gummata, Tophs 
and Nodes, you are in the Unction more eſpecially to rub the 
Ointment well into. theſe Parts, layin 
the Empla/irum de Ranis, with a double Quantity of Mercu- 
ry. 'This will both help the Reſolution of them, and encou- 
rage or keep up the Ptyaliſm, which being arrived to the 
Quantity of four, five, or ſix Piats, in a Day and Night, is 
accounted a ſufficient Diſcharge, Yet this is no abſolute Rule 
to go by, or upon which we can ſafely pronounce the Patient 
whole and ſound, any more than the antity of the Medi- 
cine to be uſed, can be limited to any one certain, or conſtant 
Proportion. Since we have known ſome who have ſpit more, 
yet mils their Cure; whilſt others who have come very ſhort 
of ſuch a Quantity, haye notwithſtanding obtained theirs, 
However, during the Salivation this Way raiſed, upon its tog 
ſudden Declenſion (tho it commonly happens that the Sloughs 
being deeper, and their Mouths ſorer, they uſually ſpit longer 
than by proceeding internally with the Calomel) it is often 
expedient to give a Scruple of the ſame, every Day, or every 
other Day, for two or three Times, as there may be Occa- 
ſion; and toward the Concluſion, you are to purge your Pa- 
tient with two or three Ounces of the common Infuſion of 
Senna, and one Ounce of the Syrup of Buckthorn, or for thoſe 
that are very weak, an Infuſion of ſliced Rhubarb, Senna 
Leaves and I amarinds, with Salt of Tartar, adding to the 
ſtrain'd Liquor one Ounce of the beſt Manna, or ſolutive Sy- 
rup of Roſes, which may be repeated once or twice a Week 
for two or three Times; and when he is à little eaſy, his 
Chops growing pretty well, he may be permitted to eat à little 
Meat, as the Fleſh of a Chicken or Rabbit, alſo Veal or 
Mutton, but well roaſted, without Sauce or Gravy; About 
this Time alſo, it is uſual to ſweat them, at leaſt before the 
80 abroad, in their Bed, or Stove, or under the Cradle, wit 
pirit of Wine burning juſt by, to be continued as their 
Strength will bear, for an Hour or two, and to be repcated 
at two or three Days Diſtance, if there be Occaſion, obſery- 
ing that the utmoſt Care be now taken, that your Patient be 
not injured. by the cold Air, and that he gradually cool himſelf, 
by leſſening or withdrawing the Heat or Bed Cloths he lies 
under, leſt getting Cold, he make ſome freſh Complaint of 


+ Pains, Which, -tho' ariſing from this new-/ Occaſion; he may 
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During his Sweat, let him rub his Body thoroughly with 
warm Napkins, conveyed. to him in the Bed; and when faint, 
let his Spirits be kept up with three or four Spoonfuls of ſonic 
proper cordial Julap, or a Draught of his burnt Wine, 

In order to promote this Diaphoreſis, he may take a little 
Venice Treacle, with a Scruple of the Cinnabar of Antimony, 
or half a Scruple of Begoar Mineral, upon which let him 
drink a Draught of his Diet-drink, made as hot as he can 
bear it. This Drink he ought to be ſtrictly confined: to, for 
three Weeks or a Month after he comes out of the Salivation, 
that having-by this Evacuation ſecured his Body from any Re- 
licks of the Diſeaſe, or its Remedy, the redundant Serolity 
remaining after the iquation may be dried up, before the 
Blood is ſupplied with freſh, nutritious Juices, -By the Neglect 
of this Circumſtance, and by running over haſtily to their 
wonted Liberty and Cuſtom of Living, they too ſuddenly fill 
their Blood with a Load of improper and unſuitable Juice, at 
oy 288 es and iſing their Forging, 

weating, or. Dietz as needleſs Pieces of Formality, or an 
leſs Penance,/ too often incur. the Misfortune' of an unhappy 
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its Courſe, hy which Ge Minton, together with the pocky 
Venom, ſufhciently ſpend themſelves needing no other Help 
or 


impute to the old one, and think the [worſe of his Cure for 


over them afterwards 


found, tis ill truſting hereunto ; for 


ceeding Heat of Summer. Let the 


er Way of Evacuation. But 1 as I have ſometimes 
Sluices being ſet open, 
ſo great a Colliquation, both of nutritive, as well as excrementi- 
tious Juices, has then » that if the Current were not 
otherwiſe to be diverted, and the Tone of the Blood after 
invigorated, ſome Patients would be in Danger of loſing their 
Lives by the Ptyaliſm, or at leaft of falling into a Conſump- 
tion ; others from the impoveriſhed and languid State of the 
Blood, are ſubje& to incurable Dropſies; which has been the 
Fate of ſome, even where Endeavours have not been wanting 
to turn the Stream. = . 

Yet I think this Author was not miſtaken in his pions 
of the Pre- requiſites of a Salivation, propoſed as neceſſary by 
ſome ; ſuch as purging the Patient plentifully ; which he has 
juſtly cenſured, as only needlefsly harraſſing the Body, im- 
pairing the Strength, and ey camp the Spirits, of all which 
the Patient is now ſuddenly more than ever to ſtand in need, 
by reaſon of the Conflict which will be unavoidably excited 
by the Mercurial Particles in the Blood. However, a lenient 

urgative two or three Days before, and the taking a little 
Blood, from thoſe eſpecially of a plethoric Habit, as alſo a 
more than ordinary Abſtinence for ſuch Space of Time, may 
be neceſſary to keep under a Fever, Dyſentery, and Inflama- 
tion of the Parts; as alſo to moderate ſome other Symptons 
which might create Trouble, when theſe Remedies are not fo 
fit to be put in Practice. Bathing alſo in warm Water, for 
ſome lean, hot, and emaciated Patients, has been found ſer- 
viceable. If the Caſe admits of Delay, the beſt Time for ſa- 
livating is the more temperate Seaſon, about the End of the 
Spring or the Beginning of Autumn ; otherwiſe it may be 
enterprized at any other time, only taking Care to provide 
a good cloſe Room with a Fire ſuitable, in the Winter or ex- 
treme cold Weather ; and one more large and airy in the ex- 
omen, alſo, be laid 
down, juſt after the menſtrual Purgation is over, 

One thing of no ſmall Moment in this Affair is, the Choice 
of a Nurſe, who (if poſſible) ſhould be a Perſon thoroughly 
acquainted with the Buſineſs, knowing how to ſuccour them 
under their ſeveral Difficulties, taking care not only of their 
Mouths, by ſyringing where. it is wanting, but of their 
Bowels, by Clyſters, when they are called for to appeaſe 
their Gripes, and remove the Teneſmus. 

The fel Accident which uſually attends a Patient under 
a Salivation, is a Diarrbæa at the Beginning; and if not 
timely prevented, ſometimes ſoon terminating in a Dyſentery, 
accompanied with bloody Stools, and horrid Torture of the 
Bowels ; which Accident may be removed in the following 


Manner. 


Take of Diaſcordium, and Conſerve of red Roſes, each 
half an Ounce; Red Coral, finely triturated, and Japan, 
Earth, and true Bole, pulverated, each a Dram; 
Diacordium, enough to make them into an' Electua- 
ry: Of which take about the Size of a Cheſnut every 
fourth Hour, or oftner, during the Continuance of the 
Flur, drinking after three or four Spoonfuls, of the 


following Julap. 


Take of Barley- Cinnamon Water fix Ounces ; Mint-Wa- 
ter, and Aqua Mirabilis, each two Ounces ; Syrup of 
Quinces, one Ounce ; mix them for a Julap.. 


Let his Drink be prepared of the Decoction of burnt 
Harts-Horn, coloured with a little Cochineal ; and, when 
the Pains are very urgent, attended-alſo with a Teneſmus, or 

rpetual Deſire of going to Stool, diſcharging only a bloody 
Ne in the Intervals betwixt them, exhibit the following 
Clyſter: : | 


Take of the Decoction of burnt Harts-Horn, half a Pound; 
Diaſcordium, or Venice Treacle, half an Ounce; dif- 
ſolve them in the White of an Egg, with two Ounces, 
of Canary Wine. To be repeated as Occafion may 

8 require. E * 2 Fe | — s 25 0 | 

Which will, as a Fomentation, not only comfort the In- 

teſtines, and alleviate the griping Pain, but alſo, by its ab- 
ſorbent Quality, cotrect the ſharp Humour, and thereby abate 
the Stimulus. But if, notwithſtanding this Remedy, the 
Looſeneſs ſtill continues, preſcribe muss: 


Take of | Diaſcordium without Honey, and Conſerve of 
red Roſes, each half an Ounce; the Barks of yellow 
-  Myrobalans, and the Cinamomum Acutum, à little 
+, bruiſed, each a Dram; Barley-Cinnamon Water, half 

a Pound: Infuſe them warm for an Hour, then 
| rain it; and add, of Mint-Water, an Ounce; Dr. 
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| | Stepheni's Water, two Ounces, Max dem, and (firſt | 
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Vomiting, 77 of the 


eh 
Leine. | 


Let him, alſo, at ſome times drink four or five Spoonfuls 
of Red Wine or Claret, boiled up with a third of Water and 
a little Spice, ſweetened with double-refined Sugar; which 
will ſerve as well as any Cordial, and into which, under great 
Extremity of Pain, may be inſtilled twelve, fifteen or twenty 
Drops of the cydoniated Liquid Laudanum, eſpecially at the 
Hour of Reſt. Now although it muſt be allowed, that at 
theſe times there is nothing to be done without the Help of 
Opiates, yet the leſs Occaſion we have for them the better ; 
becauſe by retarding or ſlackening the Motion of all the 
Fluids in general, together with the glandular Secretion,. they 
are ſubject, alſo, to thicken the Lymph itſelf, which ſhould 
be diſcharged by the Glandules of the Fauces, Wherefore, 
ſo ſoon as ever this Accident is overcome, you muſt Jay them 
aſide, forbidding Poſſet-Drink, Water-Gruel, Sack-Whey, 
but eſpecially Malt Liquors, for ſome time ; inſtead of which, 
as before adviſed, let him be kept ſtrictly to the Decoction 
of burnt Harts-Horn, or Rice- Water. Let his Chicken be, 
alſo, boiled with a Cruſt of Bread, a little Rice, or a few 
Shavings of Harts-Horn. All which are gradually to be left 
off, and changed again for the more diluting Drinks, when 
the Diarrhæa is checked, and the Salivation comes forward; 
which is ſcarce to be expected ſo long as the Looſeneſs con- 
tinues, by which the Humours are carried downwards, the 
direct contrary way that they ought now to take. 

In giving Opiates, the Conſequence of one Doſe is always 
to be obſerved, before another be ordered; which muſt be at 
about two Hours Diſtance, if there ſhould be Occaſion for a 


Repetition; the Quantity being increaſed according to the = 


Age, Sex, Habit, and Strength of the Patient. 

The next Accident we ſhall take notice of in raiſing a 
Mercurial Salivation, is the Sickneſs and Vomiting ; which, 
if mild and gentle, may be let alone, only ordering the Pa- 
tient to drink freely of a ſmall Chicken-Broth, Poſſet-Drink, 
or thin Water-Gruel, that his Retching may be the cafier 


and giving a Sup of mulled Wine with a Sprig of Mint, a 


little Lemon-Peel, a Blade of Mace, or a bruiſed Clove in- 

fuſed in it, to comfort the Stomach, and refreſh him between 

whiles; by which this Complaint (the Salivation ſoon after 

rifin 8 oes off in few Days, without farther Trouble. But 

if Cardialgia, or racking and intolerable Pains about the 

Mouth of the Stomach appear, with inceſſant or perpetual 
e 


out Reſpite, 
the Forehead and Eyebrows, the Patient is in the utmoſt 

Danger; and Mercury muſt not only be deſiſted from, but 

the Courſe of what has been given muſt be turned down- 

wards, eſpecially if coſtive, by directing the common emol- 
lient Clyſter, with two or three Ounces of the coarſe Sugar, 

and as much of Olive Oil; adding, if there be Occaſion, as 

a Stimulus, a Dram or two of the Species Hieræ, and as 

much Sal-Gem ; while, in the mean time, you are uſing all 

Endeavours to take off the Orgaſm in the Spirits, to com- 

poſe the enraged Stomach, with ſome proper Cordial Julap, 

or the burnt Wine; with which, if his Pulſe allow, you may 

mix an Opiate, in ſuch Quantity as the Importance of the 
Complaint, and the Strength of the Patient ſhall indicate, 

A little mulled Sack, with Spice and a few Drops of Liquid 
Laudanum, after his Bowels are emptied by the Clyſter, will 

ſometimes anſwer: Or you may direct the following Mix- 
ture, oh | * . 


Take of the Water of black Cherries, and Barley-Cinnamon | 


Water, each two Qunces ; Spirit of Mint, one Ounce ; 
prepared Crabs Eyes, and red Coral finely levigated, 
each half a Dram; Salt of Wormwood, one Dram; 
Syrup of Lemons or Quinces, an Ounce ; London Lau- 
danum, carefully diſſolved, and mixed with the reſt, 
two Grains. Mix them, and (after ſhaking the Bottle) 
give two Spoonfuls, every two Hours, ſooner or later, 
as the Exigency may require, during the Vomiting and 
JJ „ — 2 


Three or four Spoonfuls of ſimple. Mint Water, well freed 
from the *Empyreumatic Oil that comes over in the Diſtil- 
lation, and ſwims on the Top, ſupped hot as Tea is drunk, 


is, alſos proper to alleviate this IIlneſs; likewiſe Epithems o 
DecoQions of the Tops of Roman Wormwood, with ſome of 
the Aromatics, as the Roots of Galangals and Zedoary, the 
Calamus Aromaticus, Cloves, Nutmegs I 
Wine, are not improper. Flannel Cloths ſhould be expreſſed 
from the fame Decoction made hot, and applied to the Pit 
of the Stomach ; after which the whole Region of the Sto- 
mach may be anointed with the expreſſed Oh: 


and Mace, in red 


mbers, continual Sickneſs with- 
ipothymia or Fainting, with cold Sweats upon 


of Mace and 
Nutmegs, 


"fo 


Take of Hung 


1 


Nunneg me adding a few Drops of the diftilled Oil of Worm- 
wood, and after wards applying the great Stomachic Plaiſter. 


| *For this Purpoſe 1 have likewiſe ſucceſsfully preſcribed the 


following. , A e 65 
Water, and Liquid Laudanum, each 

one Ounce ; diſſolved do more half a Dram; mix them 
for an Epithem z in which, when warmed, ſoak a piece 


of bolt woollen Cloth, folded to the Breadth ef four Fin- 


gers ſquarez which, being ſtrongly wrung, apply to the 
Pit of the Stomach, to be renewed when dry, or as Cir- 
cumſtances may require. 5 


But this Symptom is often too powerful for theſe or any 


other Remedies, and frequently carries off the Patient in a few 


Hours; uſually proceeding from the Ignorance of the Under- 


taker in hurrying on the Flux, giving diſproportionate Doſes 
of the Medicine, repeating them too faſt, or continuing them 
longer than was proper; by which means the Patient is hur- 
ried to the Grave, | | on” 
A third Complaint very uſual at theſe Times (and which is 
always to be expected) is the ſoreneſs of the Chaps. For 
eaſing which, at leaſt in ſome Meaſure, let the Patient hold 
in his Mouth, ſometimes a little Barley Water, or Chicken 
Broth, made lukewarm ; alſo now and then a little warm 
Milk, which is proper to lenify or aſſwage the Pain. But let 
them by no means uſe any reſtringent Mouth-waters or Gar- 


gariſms of Alum, Sage, Plantain, Bramble or the like ; nor 


the digeſtive ones of fat Figs, the Roots of Marſh-mallows and 
Liquorice, Raiſins, &c. left by the one, you harden and dry 
the Ulcers, and ſtop the Current of the Rheum ; by the 
other you too ſoon digeſt, and haſten off the Sloughs' before 
their Time, and healing the Sores. too ſoon, ſhorten the time 
of the Ptyaliſm. However when the mercurial Salts with 
thoſe of the acrid Lymph, have eaten deep into the Parts, by 


which the Putrefaction. ſpreading there may be danger, by the 


Loſs of Subſtance, of a foul Jaw Bone, at ſuch Times the 
Surgeon muſt be careful to check the farther Eroſion, and pro- 
mote the Digeſtion of the Ulcer ; conſuming the rotten Fleſh, 
by touching the Parts with fifteen or twenty Drops of thz 
Spirit of Vitriol, mixed with an Ounce of the Honey of Roſes. 
Let him alſo take a Gargariſm of the Decoction of Barley, 
with the Leaves of Plantain, Horſe-tail and Strawberries, 
with which may be mixed a ſmall Quantity of the TinQure of 
Myrrh and Aloes, with Honey of Roſes, If the Putrefaction 
fill increaſe, let the Parts be touched two or three times a 
day, with an armed Probe dipped in the following Mixture 
made hot, — — 5 | | 


Take of Honey of Roſes, one Ounce; Tincture of Myrrh, 
extracted with White Wine, two Drams; or rectified 
Spirit of Wine, one Dram; of the Flos Unguenti E- 
gyptiaci, one Dram; mix them for Uſe. 


It alſo frequently happens that the Jaws are ſo locked up, 
that the Patient cannot without Difficulty receive his Suſte- 
nance, nor the Surgeon inſpe& the Ulcers ; for obviating 
which Inconveniences J have been under a Neceſſity of thruſt- 
ing a bit of Stick, covered with a ſoft Rag, in at the Corner 
of the Mouth, between the backward Teeth. But if not- 
withſtanding, any Adheſion happen of the Inſide of the Cheek 
to the Gum, occaſioning a Stricture, and hindering the Pa- 
tient in the free opening of his Mouth, or in the Performance 
of Maſtication, ſuch a Strifture is carefully to be divided. 


It is not unuſual in raiſing a Salivation or during the Courſe 


of it, eſpecially where there are ſome rotten Teeth, for a 
Blood -Veſſel or ſome ſmall Artery to burſt open, by reaſon of 
the ſtronger Pulſation than ordinary at ſuch times, the Circu- 
lation being ſomewhat impeded by the Fluxion of Humor and 
Tumefaction of the Parts, and conſequently the Vibration of 
the Coats of the Artery ſtronger than at another Time; or 
this Misfortune may proceed from the Eroſion of the Coats of 
the Veſſel by the cauſtic Salts; whence great Hzmorrhages 
have enſued. At theſe times a little Pellet of Lint covered o- 
ver with the fine Powder of Crude Alum, or of Vitriol, or 
dipped in and expreſſed from the Aqua Styptica Regalis, and 
thruſt cloſe down into the Cavity, ſtops the Effuſion, being 
held tight with the Finger for a little while; or if theSituation 
will admit, a Compreſs dipt in Oxycrate with the White of 
an Egg, and the Jaws cloſe ſhut may be ſufficient. Wiſeman 
recommends an boiled hard, and held between the Teeth, 
provided the bleeding Veſſel can be compreſſed by it. I once 
met with a Flux of this Nature ſo very impetuous, that I 
found it the ſafeſt way to clap a red hot Steel Probe into the 
Socket of a rotten T'goth which had been ſome time before 
extracted, whence the Blood ſpurtedout, and thus ſearing the 
Veſſel reſtrained the Flux. The like Accident ſometimes 
happens at the Separation of the Sloughs on the Sides of the 


Cheeks ; but hete a little Oxycrate held in the Mouth wilt be 
ſufficient z or where the Bleeding is inconſiderable, it may be 
ſuffered to run off with the Lymph, which is only ſtreaked or 
diſcoloured with it, perhaps — or four Days, without any 
other Detriment. If it ſhould laſt longer, diſcharging in any 
conſiderable Quantity, to the weakening of the Patient, ſome 
reſtringent Liquor, ſuch as the DecoQtion of Oak- bark, or a 
ſtrong Infuſion of the Leaves of red Roſes, unripe Galls, Po- 
megranate Bark, and Balauſtine Flowers in Forge Water, 
acidulated with Spirit of Vitriol, or the like, may be held in 
the Mouth and ſpit out again as often as there is Occaſion, © 
We have already taken Notice of the Diarrhæa, and direc- 
ted how it may be repreſſed ; but if upon renewing the mer- - 
curial Medicine either inwardly or outwardly, notwithſtand+ 
ing all Endeavours, becauſe of ſome Idioſyncraſy, in the Pa- 
tient, it will fly to the inteſtinal Glands, the Diſchargs may 
be permitted to proceed that way; if the Strength of the Pa- 
tient permits, and the Symptoms are not too preſſing, and by 
this way have I known the venereal Venom entirely removed; 
only taking Care to ſheath the Inteſtines, which are deprived 
of the Mucus, by frequently injecting as a Clyſter ſome good 
Fleſh Broth, or the Broth of a Sheeg's Head, or of the En- 
trails of a Capon, in which diſſolve the Whites of new laid 


Egg. Theſe not ſufficing you muſt proceed to greater A no- 


dynes, and even to Opiates themſelves, The contrary to this 
Accident is an over Coſtiveneſs, which ſeldom happens, fo 
as to hinder the Salivation in compariſon of the Looſcneſs and 
Bloody Flux. If the Body be hot and dry, and the Patient 
ſpits but little, although his Chaps be muck inflamed and fore, 
if he has been without a Stool for ſome Days paſt, it may be 
proper to throw up a laxative or emollient Clyſter, ſuch as 
warm Milk, with Sugar and Oil; or if the inteſtinal Fibres 
are very ſluggiſh, a little common Salt may be put in; alſo 


a Suppoſitory of the Species of Hiera Picra, Sal Gem, and Ho- 


ney, boiled and made up in a proper Size; which emptying 
his Bowels, and _ his Body, may probably diſpoſe him 
to a freer ſpitting. Now' alſo a greater Liberty may be 
granted him in his Liquors, of which, for the better diluti 
of his Blood, let him drink freely; as of Small Beer warm 
with a Toaſt, Barley-water, a ſmall Sack-whey or Poſſet 
Drink; alſo by way of Diet, Water-gruel, Oatmeal Caudle, 
ſmall Chicken or Veal Broth, ſometimes allowing him a 
roaſted Pippin, if his Mouth will ſuffer it, or a few ſtew'd 
Prunes, with ſuch other opening, cooling and diluting Li- 
quids, as are forbidden thoſe who are ſubject to the Diarrhea. 
There are two other ſupervenient Accidents which ſome- 
times perplex a mercurial Ptyaliſm, and endanger the Pa- 
tient's Life, I mean the too ſudden Riſe of the Salivation, as 
it were all at once, by which he may be choaked or ſtrangled ; 
and its Continuance, after the Time of its expected Declen- 
ſion, by which the nutritious Juices being thus conſtantly 
drained away, an Atrophy or Conſumption muſt neceſſarily 
enſue, : | | 
The beſt Way to prevent the former is to begin with the 
leſſer Doſes, and when you find the Humors tending upwards, 
to proceed warily, intermitting the Repetition of the Medi- 
cine a Day, two, or three as there may ſeem Cauſe, But if 
by any unforeſeen Accident the Fauces ſhould ſuddenly in- 
flame and tumefy, the Patient is brought into apparent Dan- 
ger, and Derivation and Revulſion muſt be immediately at- 


tempted ; as of ſharp Clyſters prepared of the common De- 


coction for Clyſters, in which are to be diſſolved Confectio” 
Hamech, Species Hieræ Picræ, Sal Gem, or a ſmall Quantity 
of the Pulp of Coloquintida tied up in a Rag may be boiled 
with the other Ingredients. Alſo ſome cathartic Medicine 
may be taken by the Mouth when it can be ſwallowed. 
Bleeding under the Tongue, in the Arms, and Cupping 
with Scarification on the top of the Shoulders, ſharp and 
large Bliſters between the Shoulders and behind the Ears, ex- 
tending along the Jugulars on each Side of the Neck, may 
be very beneficial ; at the ſame time ſome moderate attenuating 
Injection may be thrown into the Throat with a Syringe, tg 
clear it from any viſcous Phlegm, ſuch as the Decoction for 
the Syrup of "Marſh-mallows. with the Syrup of the five 
Roots, and Lemon Juice; or the Pectoral Decoction, a little 
ſharpened with dulcified Spirit of Nitre, Spirit of Sulphur or 
Vitriol, adding Syrup of Mulberties, Honey of Roſes, and 
Syrup of Brambles, or the like, taking Care not to uſe reper- 
cutient or reſtringent Gargariſms, Which incraſfating and 
locking up the Humors in the Glands, would farther hazard 
a Suffocation. If the Humours ate viſcous, beſides the above 
Injection, the Patient may drink warm Draughts of the ſame 
Decoctions, and where his Lungs are more than ordinarily 
ſtuffed with a tough and viſcid Phlegm, as is uſual in ſome 
cold, bulky and afthmatic Perſons, he may take a Spoonful of 
freſh Linſeed Oil drawn without Fire, if his Stomach can 
bear it, with a like Proportion of ſimple Oxymel; or Oxy- 
mel of Squills may be 1 Tm in a * 
| | 0 


of the pectoral Decoction; which is an excellent Promoter 
of tion. ow 
- Purging Clyſters and Cathartics are, alſo, to be at 
roper Intervals, when the Spitting bolds longer than it ſhould; 
by which the Patient's Strength 1s daily impaired, and a hec- 
Indiſpoſition contracted. But here the ſharper Purga- 
tives are not ſo proper, the Humours being more- gently car- 
ried off downwards, or moved that Way at repeated Di- 
ſtances, Diuretics are here, alſo, requiſite, to divert the ſe- 
rous Humours by the Glands of the Kidneys, from thoſe of 
the Mouth: For this Effect the Salt of Tartar is excellent; 
after which, in order to fix the Mercurial Particles, and re- 
ſtrain the farther Colliquation, _— is eſteemed one of the 
beſt Remedics. Wherefore let a Dram or a Dram of the 
Flowers of N 2 4 or from a Scruple to half a Dram of its 
Miagiterys Lac Sulphuris, with a little Conſerve of 
Roſes, be adminiſtered two or three times a Day; or a little 
of the following Compoſition. i ag 


Take of the Conſerve of red Roſes, and Quinces, each 
half an Ounce; Milk of Sulphur, two Drams; Cina- 
mon Bark, Japan Earth, and red Coral, all prepared, 
each a Dram; Leaves of Gold, twelve; Syrup of 
Myrtle, enough to make them into an EleQuary. 


Let the Patient's Drink be a 8 Tincture of Roſes, 


Wal ſharpened with Spirit of Vitriol, or a ſmall Lime- 


ater. 
Muffler, Cap, and Sheets, with whatever he had on during 
the time of the Unction, and in his Spitting Courſe, be 
changed for others very. well aired before they are put on. If 
the | arts be already in a hectical State, Milk and te- 
ſtaceous Powders are the fitteſt Medicines ; which may be 
ordered for him in the following Manner: 


Take of the Conferve of red Roſes, an Ounce ; 
Crabs Eyes, prepared Pearls, and prepared red Coral, 
each a Dram; of the Species Diatragacanthi frigidi, a 
Dram and half; Ty of Marſh-mallows, enough to 
make them into an Electuary; of which take about the 
Size of a Nutmeg, early in the Morning; drinking af- 


terwards half a Pint of new-milked Aſſes- Milk, and ſleep- 


ing after it an Hour. Let the Doſe be repeated at four 
in the Afternoon, with the ſame Quantity of Aſſes-Milk. 


But if there be any febrile Paroxyſm, the Bark muſt be 
preſcribed, which, by its ſpecific Property, will not only take 
off the Fits, but by its manifeſt Stypticity, invigorate alſo the 
languid Condition of the Blood, and fo put a Check to the 
Salivation. | 

If a Dropſy happen to enſue, from the broken Texture of 
the Blood, accompanied with anaſarcous Swellings of the 
Feet, Legs and Thighs, and ſometimes, alſo, an Aſcites of 
the Abdomen, the Indications and Remedies are the fame 
as in other watery Tumours. 

If a Palſy ſhould be the Conſequence, ſuch inciding, vo- 
latile, and warm invigorating Medicines, as may the 
obſtructed Tubes, and reſtore the nervous Fluid 3 gong 
ried on in its accuſtomed Channels, together with ſych local or 
topical Application, as may excite the Spirits, and give a new 
Tenſity to the Nerves themſelves, are moſt effectual. Tur- 
ner's Syphilis. 7 5 


A CONSUMPTION FROM A SALIVATION. 


Salivation is either natural, or procured by Art; and both 
of them is a plentiful Separation of the nutritious Juice by the 
Glands which ſupply the Spittle; upon which Secretion and 
Expence of the nutritious Juice, aſter a long Courſe of Sali- 
vation, the Blood becomes ſharp and grows hot, and the 
muſcular Parts being deprived of their due Nouriſhment, 
fall into an Atrophy, or Conſumption. 

A natural Salivation, or Spitting, for the moſt Part 
to thoſe that have the Scurvy, and that becauſe the Blood, 
by reaſon of its Acrimony, is not able to aſſimilate the new 
yle, and reduce it to its own Nature, and therefore as it 
circulates continually, throws it off by the Glands, which 
ſupp) the Spittle. From whence it comes to paſs, that even 
filly Women know, that Spitting too much inclines Men to 
a Conſumption; for which Reaſon they do well to pre- 


ſcribe the ſwallowing of the Spittle to prevent a Conſumption. 


Whereby not only the Progreſs of the Salivation is hindered, 
(bs Spitting does by a certain continual Drawing, as it were, 
uck the Glands, which afford the Spittle, and put them upon 


a new Separation of it) but alſo the Chyle, 8 
by the falivatory Ducts to no 1 to Nature, 


to make up the Loſs which the Maſs of Blood ſuſtains. 


SALIUNCA NEAPOLITANA, five Nardus ex 


Mean while, let his old Stockings, Drawers, Shirt, 


fortable and N 


this, (if it be neceſſary) he muſt drink the chalybeate Wa- 
— | 


I met with a very remarkable Inftance of this kind of Con- 
ſumption in the Daughter of Mr. Daulton, an Apothecary, 
who, from a. Salivation that was raiſed with Mercury to cure 
the King's Evil, fell, as ſoon as ever the Salivation was ended, 
into a fatal Conſumption ; and by reaſon of the great Ex- 
pence of the Humours cauſed by her Spitting, ſhe could ne- 
ver be reſtored, either by the Help of the Air, or by a Milk 
Diet, or any other Art; but being gradually waſted away 
with a Conſumption, after a Month or two from the End of 
the Salivation, ſhe died without any Sign of a Conſumption 
of the Lu Morton's Phthifiologia, Fs I, Cap. . 
5 Apulia. 
Italian Spikenard. 

SALIX, f | 

The Leaves are entire; the Flower, which is Male, and 

ows on a ſeparate Plant, is amentaceous, ſpiked, and con- 

iſts of a Multitude of Stamina. The Ovary, which is found 
only on the Female Plant, is furniſhed with a long Tube, 
adorned with four Horns, is of a conoidal Figure, and con- 
ſtituted . to become a ſpiked Fruit, con- 
a Multitude of Capſules reſembling Horns, and gapin 
b into two Parts, Theſe Caplule: are Full * 
many downy Seeds. | | 

Boerhdave mentions eighteen Sorts of Salix, which are; 

I. Salix; vulgaris; alba; arboreſcens. C. B. P. 473. 
Tourn, Inſt. 559. Boerb. Ind, A. 2. 210. Salix, Offic. Ger. 
1203, Emac. 1389. Raii Synop. 3. 447. Salix arborea an- 
guſtifolia, alba, vulgaris, Park. Theat. 1430. Salix maxima, 
fragilis, alba hirſuta, J. B. 2. 212. Rai Hiſt. 2. 1419. 
COMMON WILLOW, 5 

This is the largeſt of all our Willows, having tough, ſlen- 
der, green T wigs, clothed with long narrow Leaves, green 
above and whitiſh underneath, ſerrated about the Edges, and 
ſet on alternately. Early in the Spring come long, flender, 
looſe Catkins, which incloſe very ſmall Seed in a white Down. 
It grows every where in moiſt Places, and by River-Sides. 

e Bark, Leaves, and Juli, are cooling and binding, and 
uſeful againſt all kind of Fluxes and Hemorrhages. The Sap 
which flows from the wounded Bark, is accounted good for 
inflamed and bloodſhot Eyes. 'The Ancients uſed to. put the 
Branches of the Green Willow about the Beds of thoſe who 
were fick of Fevers, to cool and temperate the Air. Mil- 
lers Bot. © a 

It grows in watry Places, and by the Sides of Brooks. The 
Leaves, which are uſed in Medicine, are refrigerating, dry- 
ing, and ſomewhat aſtringent, tho its principal Uſe is in re- 
ſtraining venereal Diſeaſes. Outwardly an # are of Service 
in Hemorrhages from Wounds, or from the Noſtrils, and the 
like Diſorders. 

The Leaves of the Willow being laid in Water, and the 
ſame placed in a Room where the ſick Perſon lies, are com- 
in an extraordinary manner. 'They 
are, alſo, very grateful Foul to Cattle. A Decoction of the 
Leaves is very proper in an Hæmoptoe; and a Clyſter is pre- 
pared of the ſame for a Dyſentery. The Leaves, externally 
uſed, are of Service in Baths for the Feet in order to procure 

and cool the Heat of Fevers. The Bark of the Tree 
has the ſame FR, and | beſides, the 1 — thereof, as 
Dioſcorides ſays, are effectual for extirpating Warts and Corns. 
Hift. Plant. . Boerhaave. | : 

2. Salix; vulgaris; nigricans; folio non ſerrato. C. B. 


P, wt 

* 3 vulgaris; rubens. C. B. P. 473. Tourn, Iuſt. 
590. Beerb. Ind. A. 2. 210. Salix rubens, Offic. Salix an- 
guſtifolia purpurea ſeu nigra, Park. Theat. 14.30, Salix rubra 
minim fragilis, folio lange anguſto, J. B. 1. 215. Raii Hiſt, 
2. 1421. COMMON RED WILLOW. | : 

It grows in watry Places, and the Leaves and Bark, which 
are the Parts uſed in Medicine, have the ſame Virtues with 

4. Salix ; lutea; ſativa ; folio crenato. C. B. P. 473. 
. Salix ; folio amygdalino, utrimque- virente, aurito. C. 
B. P. 473. Beerb. Ind. A. 2. 210. Tagrn. Inft.” 59 . Salix 
nigra, 2 Salix Spontaneo Amygdalino folio, fragilis auri- 
culata, J. B. 1. 214. Salix viminalis nigra, Park. Theat. 

I 


\ 


as the Pol Y ON ATM. 


1470 Salix follo "fMlendetice *auricutate flezilit, Rail Hitt. 2. 
142888 Aa ne WILLOW or FR 
WILLOW. 


It grows. in Plantations among other Willows, but I find 
no peculiar Virtues aſcribed to t. | 

6. Salix; oblongo, acuto, incano, folio. C. B. P. ; 
7. Salix; folio longo, anguſto, acuto, leviter ſerrato, ſupra 
viridi, infri albeſcente ; viminibus luteis. 

8. Salix ; Platyphyllos ; Leucophlzzos ; Dalechampii. Zugd. 

Nen ſokis longiffimis, anguſtiffimis, ſupra atroviridi- 
bus, infra incanis, margine criſpo. 
10. Salix; folio longo, utrimque viridi, acuto, ſerrato. 
II. Salix; montana; major; foliis Laurinis. H. N. Par. 
12. Salix; latifolia; rotunda. G. B. P. 474. 

13. Salix; folio ex rotunditate acuminato. C. 


+ — 
„ 1 ; 
* 
AS 8 ** 
; 4. 
9 
\ 


B. F. 
14. Salix; humilis; capitulo ſquamoſo. C. B. P. 474. Sa- 


lix, Helice . Lugd. 277. ; "2 = 
: viminea rubra. Cat. 


15. Salix; io longo, non auriculato z 
Cantabrig. | 8 5 

16. Salix; yu) foliis utrimque candicantibus & lanu- 
ginoſis. C. B. P. 
2 Salix ; i e anguſtoque folio, incano. C. B. 
P. 474. | | 

1 Lale ; minima ; flore * luteo. An Salix, pumila, 
montana, folio ratundo. Raii Hiſt, 
Plant. Vol. 2. p. 210. 1 N 
Beſides the foregoing Species of Salix, Dale mentions the 
following. : 3 | 

| Salix, Helice Offic. Salix, Helice Theophra/ti, Park, Theat. 
1435. Salix Roſea Anglica, Ger. 1204. Emac. 1390. ROSE 
WILLOW. | | 5 $M 

It grows by the Sides of Brooks, and is eſteemed only a 
Luſus Nature, 

SALLENA. A Species of Salt-Petre, Rulandus, 

SALMERINUS, or SALMERO. A Fiſh very like the 
Salmon, but ſmaller ; it is found in Rivers and Lakes, This 
Fiſh has ſomething of the Trout, and is at leaſt of as a 
Taſte as it and the common Salmon. It is tender, delicious 
and ſhort, and not at all viſcous ; but on the „ ſo eaſy 
of Digeſtion, that ſome Phyſicians allow the Sick to eat it. 
It corrupts very ſoon, if not ſalted, and produces very near 
the ſame Effect as the Salmon. 6 

Some pretend this Fiſh does not at all differ from the com- 
mon Salmon, and that in time it grows as big as the other. 
However, Johnston makes a different Species of it; and we 
may eaſily apprehend by the Deſcription this Author has given 
us of its Form, that there is ſome ſmall Difference between 
it and the Salmon. Beſides, Ge/ner ſays, he once conſulted a 
very experienced . Fiſherman and of Probity upon this 
Subject, who aſſured him, this Fiſh would never grow ſo big 


as a common Salmon, tho” it were to continue many Years 


in the River. Lemery on Foods, 

SALMO. The Salmon. | 
The Salmon is a Fiſh of an excellent Taſte, and cover 
with numerous ſmall Scales, marbled with red or yellow Spots. 
It is uſually two or three Foot long, and very thick, tho” 


there are ſome fix Foot long; ſome have weighed from twen- 


ty four to thirty ſix Pound. It has been faid that this Fiſh 
will not live but in troubled and muddy Waters; but ſmall 
Fiſhes have been found in its Belly; nor is it probable that ſo 
large and ſtrong a Fiſh ſhould live only upon troubled Water, 
ay his numerous Teeth ſeem deſigned for ſolid Food. 

Tho' the Salmon be a Sea-Fiſh, it uſually comes up the 
Rivers in the Beginning of Spring, where it is obſerved that 
he fattens. But when he has tarried above one Year in a 
River, he grows pale, dry, lean, and ill-taſted. This Fiſh 


lives ſeveral Years, and may be kept a long Time out of the 


Water before it dies. Pair 

The beſt Salmon is well fed, large, of a middling Age, 
tender, ſhort, reddiſh, and taken in fine clear and 
Water, It is eat either freſh or ſalted; the fuſt is m 
more agreeable to the Taſte, but ſoon — a> ag It is tender, 
ſhort and ſavoury, and abounds with v Salt, and oily 
and balſamic Principles, which render it nouriſhing, ſtrength- 
ening and reſtorative ; it alſo promotes Urine, is ral and 
reſtorative ; but if eat immoderately, being very fat, it cauſes 


 Reachings and Indigeſtions; and if too old, it is dry, hard, 


and heav 
© SALO 
by Galen, de Comp. M. p. G. Lib. 2. C. 7. 

SALOMONIS SIGILLUM. Solomon's Cat, The ſame 


* the Stomach. Lemery on Fuad. 


Wed Fe thor 

is is a Sea-Fiſh pretty large, long, and reſembling a 
common Cod. it fd ap iris, an} Frente, but 
is not much eſteemed for Food, becauſe its Fleſh is hard, and 
Has no great Taſte. They are dried till they are as hard 


1423? Boerb. Ind. Alt. 


The 


Zakupun, The Name of a Plaiſter deſcribed 


be beaten in order to make them tender. They are fuld to 
be of an aperient and reſolvent Nature. Lemery des Drogues. 


SALPINGO-PHARYNG/EUS, according to Valſalva and 
Origins of the Muſcle of the Pharynx. 


Euftachiana, | wakes 2a 
ALPINGO-STAPHILINUS MUSCULUS. A Muſcle 
of che Uula, thus deſcribed by Douglas. Tt ariſes 


from the bony Part of the Tube of the Ear, and is inſerted in- 
to the Baſis of the Uyula, where it joins Fibres with its Part- 
ner Muſcle on the other Side. | | ” 
Its Uſe is to draw the Uvula upwards and backwards. © 
SALSAMMEN TUM. Tbe fame as Tanzrcuos, which ſee. 
 SALSAPARILLA. The fame as SansaPARILLA, 
SALSATURA. In the tion of the Philoſophers 
Stone, is Dealbation. nk bn, W 
SALSEDO. Saltnek, Ning fl 
SALSEDO MUCRUM. Salt Petre, that is, Nitre, 
SAESUGO, Pickle, or Brine, © <8 
 SALTABRI. The fame as Sa! Alembrot. See Al EM- 
BROT and SAL, | 5 
SALVATELLA. A Vein in the Back of the Hand, 
the opening of which ſome Phyſicians have fancied to be of 
ſingular Uſe in Melancholly. It is the Vein which comes 
from the little 


Finger, and that next to it; or, according to 
_— that hich. proceeds from betwixt the Thumb and 
ore-Finger. _ — | 
SALVIA. Ng: | 
The Characters are; : 


It almoſt in every Character with Sclarea, or Clary. 

Galen is ſulcated, * formicated, the Beard trifid, the 
middle Segment thereof being almoſt excavated. The Stamina 
of the Flowers, by their Inflexion, repreſent the Fabric of 
the- Os Hyoides. q . 

Boerhaave mentions Species of Salvia, which are; 

1. Salvia; major ; an Sphacelus rafti? C. B. P. 
237. Tourn, * 180. Beerh. Ind. A. 166. Salvia horten/is 
major, Offic. Salvia major, Ger. 623. Emac. 764, Salvia 
major vulgaris, Park: heat. . Sa ia lati ola, J. B. 3+ 
304. Raii Hiſt. 1. 855 MON SAGE, 

t that 


ze is a ſhrubby grows in every Garden, and is 
well known to have long, rough and wrinkled Leaves, ſome- 
times of a hoary Green, and ſometimes of a reddiſh Purple 


Colour, of a pretty ſtrong Smell ; the Flowers grow on long 
Stalks, fet on Verticillatim in Spikes ; they are large and ga- 
leated, having the Galea crooked and hollow, and | Label 
broad, of a bluiſh Purple Colour, ſet in large clammy Calyces, 
in the Bottom of which grow four round ſmooth Seeds 3 it is 
in Gardens, and flowers in May ; the Leaves and 

owers are uſed. Miller's Bot. Off. 

It grows in Gardens, and flowers in June, and the Parts 
in Uſe are the Leaves and Flowers. - Sage is diuretic ; it pro- 
vokes the Menſes, when retained thr Thickneſs, and 
moderates their Exceſs ; F is alſo ſervice = in Ras Ver- 
tigos, Tremblings and Catarrhs ; outwardly it abſterges A 
os the Mouth. Dale from Schrader, | _—_— 

Sage, which is produced almoſt in every Garden, is an ex- 
cellent Cephalic, and was always highly eſteemed by the In- 
habitants of the Eaſtern Nations, who at preſent prefer its 
dried Leaves to Tea, - In Conſequence of the ſubtile, vapo- 
rous, and ſedative Oil it contains, a Decoction or rather In- 
fuſion of it by Way of Tea, is highly efficacious in ſpaſmodic 
Diſorders, in Contractions of the Members, and chronical 
Epilepſies. Baths of it prepared with an Addition of nervous 
Subſtances, ſuch as Iron-wort, Origanum, and Mother of 
Thyme, are very ſerviceable in curing * Members, 
and reſtoring the Lone of the Uterus. order to allay In- 
flammations of the Fauces, and other Diſorders of the Teeth 
and Mouth, order a Decoction of Sage to be uſed 
as a Gargariſm. Hoffman, de Præſtant. Remed. Domeſt, 

See Boro. 

2. Salvia; major; an Sphacelus Theophraſti; floribus can- 
didis? C. B. P. 237. N | | 
1 de argentea; Belgarum. TI. 

S 


4. Salvia; major; foliis ex viridi & luteo variegatis. H. R. 
ar. . 


P 
5. Salvia; major; foliis ex viridi & albo variegatis, 
7 Salvia ; latifolia ; ſerrata. C. B. P. 237. Prodr. 113. 
7. Salvia; major; arboreſcens; foliis vietis, laceris, Fim- 


briã aureã donatis. 


8. Salvia; Cretica; non pomifera. Cluſ. H. 343. 

9. Salvia; folio lato, amplo, ſubrotundo, 

10. Salvia ; minor; aurita & non aurita, C B. P. 237. 
Tourn. Inſt. 18 1. Boerh. Ind. A. 166. Salvia hortenfis minor, 
Offic. Salvia minor, Ger. 623, Emac. 764. Rail Hiſt, 1. 

| 510. 


. 


| "Wav 
|: 
10, Salvia minor auriculata, J. B. 


3058. Salvia minor foo 
3 Park. Theat. 50. SAGE OF VIRTUE. e's 


This Sage is_ſimaller than the common Sort, having leſſer, mu 


narrower and ſmoother Leaves, of a whitiſh hoary green Co- 
lour, with frequently two ſmall Pieces or growing on 


them next the Stalk, which in ſome Plants are wanting, and 


in others but on one Side ; it is of a milder Scent than the 
common, and has rather ſmaller Flowers, but much of a Colour, 
flowering at the ſame. Time, and is alſo planted in Gardens. 
The Fun of both this and the common Sort are much 
the ſame ; the common is uſed more in the Kitchen; they 


are 1 and good for alt Diſeaſes of the Head and Nerves, 


as the Palſey, Convulſions, &c. They are likewiſe diuretic, 
and good for uterine Obſtructions, and are much uſed in Fe- 
vers.of all Sorts, in Tea or Poſſet-drink. Miller's Bot. Of. 
11. Salvia; anguſtifolia ; ſerrata. C. B. P. 237. | 
12. Salvia; Orientalis; latifolia ; Abſinthium redolens 
florecarneo _ | N e e 
13. Salvia ; Orientalis; latifolia; hirſatiſſima; viſcoſa pin- 
nata; flore & calice purpureis; inodora. | 


” 


14. Salvia; Africana ; fruteſcens ; folio ſubrotundo, glau- | 


co; flore aureo, magno. H. A. 2. 183, | 

16, Salvia; baccifera. C. B. P. 237. 

17. Salvia; bacciſeræ ſimilis; ſed foliis magis undulatis, 

18 Salvia; Cretica; fruteſcens; 5 foliis longio- 
ribus, incanis, criſpis. 7. C. 10. T. Foy. 1. 27. 

19. Salvia; Hiſpanica ; folio Lavandulæ. T. 181. 
220. Salvia; Abſinthium redolens. F. B. 3. 307. Boerh, 
Ind. Alt. Plant. Vel. 

The firſt Species of Salvia is called Sphacelus Theophra- 
Ai, becauſe its Leaves bruiſed and applied to a gangrenous 
Place, cure a Gangrene, and prevent a Sphacelus. Some of 
the Species are faid to be pomiſerous; the Occaſion wh 
they are ſo called is, that in hot Countries a certain Inſe 
half penetrates the Leaf, principally of thoſe Plants which have 
wrinkled Leaves, and there lays its Seed, whence in the fol- 
lowing Year is produced what we mme a Gall. Theſe Spe- 
cies being tranſported hither, are furniſhed with. thoſe Galls 
for the 1 Year, which diſappear in the next, becauſe 
have no ſuch Inſects in theſe Countries, : 

Salvia is ſo called from Salvus, ſound, healthy, becauſe no 
Plant has a greater Reputation for Healthfulneſs and Whole 
ſomeneſs, whence the Queſtion in the old Verſe, © © 


Cur moriatur Homo cui Salvia creſeit in Horto ? 
Why dies the Man whoſe Garden Sage affords? - 


All the Species have a very fragrant Smell beyond all other 
Plants, and if ſmelled to for a conſiderable Time, cauſe a Sort 


of Ebricty, and at length a Vertigo; for examining this Plant 


upon an empty Stomach, I found myſelf almoſt drunk with 
the Smell thereof, and when I had taken ſome of the Flowers, 
I felt a Heat, with an Acceſſion of Strength from them. The 
Leaves infuſed in Water blacken it like Tea, and Ink may 
be made with the ſame as well as with Galls. Drank after 
this manner, it is aſtringent, ſtimulates the Fluids, and corro- 
borates and dries the Fibres and Bones ; whence I conclude it 
to be a Strengthener, Heater, and Raiſer of the Spirits. It is 
juſtly, therefore, by Dio/corides eſteemed a moſt effectual Sudo- 
rihe, Cardiac and Cephalic, and has given Occaſion for the 
Verſe in the Schola Salernitana above cited. The Leaves 
infuſed in Wine faſten looſe Teeth and Gums, and are good 
ſor the Scurvy, and by their balſamic Virtue corroborate the 
Parts. It is an excellent Plant for all Diſeaſes of the Head 

roceeding from Weakneſs of the Stomach, and is of Service 
in the Palſy, Lethargy, Apoplexy, Epilepſy, Podagra, Arthri- 
tis, Vertigo, Leucophlegmatia, and Chloroſis or Cachexy of 
Virgins. It is ſubject, however, to one very great Inconveni- 
ency, which is, that it harbours Toads under its Roots; the 
Way to avoid which is Fo near it Rue, which theſe A- 
nimals cannot endure, Hence the rhyming Verſe, 


Salvia cum Ruta faciunt tibi Pocula tuta. 


Sage indeed was by the Ancients juſtly eſteemed alexiphar- 
mic, ſudorific, cardiac, and eſpecially cephalic, but it was only 
in cold Diſeaſes, where Phlegm abounded. The diſtilled 
Water, and the Conſerve of the Flowers, were uſually exhi- 
bited as Preſervatives againſt all Sorts of Poiſon, by their ſu- 
dorific and ſtrengthening Virtues. is alſo reckoned to 


have an antiſeptic Virtue, which renders it very ſerviceable in 


ſeaſoning Carcaſes, and therefore of great Uſe and Eſteem in 
the Seraglio of the Grand Signior; for, firſt, it defends the 
Parts from Worms and Inſects;; ſecondly, by its aſtringent 
Virtue it cauſes a Conſtriction of the Parts; and laſtly, by 
rateful (es na frocny" Corruption. The Chineſe are ſaid 

ve ſd great a Love for it, that when you preſent them 


_ 


ts 
to 


we 


pr 
Arteries; and the 


good Lemedy in a Laxneſs and Inertneſs of the Nerves. 


together laboured under an Infirmneſs or Debility of the Sto- 
mach, are cured by taking half a Dram of the Conſerve. Hf, 
Plant, aſcript. Boerhaave. | 8 
SALVIA AGRESTIS. A Name for the Scordium ; alte- 
rum; ſave Salvia agreſits. | = 

 SALVIA MONTANA: A Name for the Sclarca; glu- 
tinoſa; floris Iutei, variegati, Barbs ampld caud. 1 0 
SALVIA SYLVESTRIS A Name for the Stachys ; Ca- 
narienſit; fruteſcens ; Verbaſci folio. Ws | | 
SALVIA VITA. A Name for the Ruta; muraria. See 


ADIANTHUM ALBUM. : | 
Species of Salvia, Dale mentions the 


_ Beſides the foregoin 
following, | 

Salvia folio tenuiore, C. B. P. 237. Tourn. Inft. 181. 
Raii Hiſt, 1. 510. Salvia Indica, Ger. 623. Emac. 765. 
Salvia minor aurita odoratiſſima Hiſpanica, Park. Theat. 50. 
Salvia tenuifolia, J. B. 3. 306. SPANISH SAGE. 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and the Leaves, which are 
the Part uſed in Medicine, are endued with the ſame Virtues 
as thoſe of the common Sage, | 
_ SALZ, SULZ, or SELENIPPUM. Brine, 5 

SAM BACH. A Name for the Faſminum ; five Sambach 
Arabum Alhmi, x: | 
SAMBUCUS. 1 
The Characters are; | . | 
The Branches are full of a fungous Pith; the Flower is 
monopetalous, rotated, multifid, as it were roſaceous, and 
diſpoſed in Umbellas, or Bunches. The Ovary, which pe- 
netrates the Bottom of the Flower, becomes a of 
Juice, and generally containing three oblong Seeds, | 

Boerhagve mentions eight Species of Sambucus, which are; 

1. Sambucus; fructu in umbella nigro. C. B. P. 456. 
Tourn, Int, 606. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 223. Sambucus Offic. 
Ger. 1234. Emac. 1422. Raii Job. 3. 461. Sambucus 
vulgaris, Park. Tbeat. 407. J. B. 1. 544. Ran Hiſt. 2. 
1609. COMMON ELDER. 7 ; 

The Elder-Tree is a common Hedge-Tree, whoſe ſpread- 
ing Branches have a ſpungy Pith in the Middle. The outſide 
Bark is of an Aſh-Colour, under which is another that is 

The Leaves are pinnated, of two or three Pair of 
innæ, with an odd one at the End, which is larger than 
the reſt : They are oval, ſharp-pointed, and ſerrated about 
the Edges. The Flowers grow in large flat Umbels, They 
are ſmall, of one Leaf cut into five Sections, with as many 
ſmall Stamina, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, round, deep, 
purple Berries, full of Purple Juice. The Elder-Tree grows 
frequently in Hedges, eſpecially in moiſt Places, and flowers 
in May, and the Berries are ripe in September, The Bark, 
Leaves, Flowers, and Berries are uſed. 

The inner Bark purges thin ſerous Humours, 
and is much uſed for the Dropſy, the Leaves are only uſed 
outwardly, being good for Inflammations, St. Anthony's Fire, 
and the Piles. The Flowers are helpful for the ſame, and 
are frequently put in Fomentations and Cataplaſms, for all 
kinds of Swellings and Tumours, and Pains of the Limbs. 
Inwardly uſed they expel the Wind, and help the Colic. The 
Berries are cordial and uſeful in hyſteric Diſorders. They are 
diuretic, and good for the Dropſy ; and are frequently put 
into Gargariſms for ſore Mouths and Throats. 

On the Trunk of this Tree frequently grows a fungoug 
Excreſcence, wrinkled and turned up like an Ear, whitiſh on 
the Outſide and black within, with ſeveral little Veins. 
Theſe are called Jews Ears, or Auriculæ Fudeorum. They 
are accounted good for the Swelling and Inflammations of the 
Tonſils, ſore Throats and Quinſeys. | e 

Officinal Preparations of the Elder, are the Aqua Forum 
Sambuci, the Oleum Sambucinum, the Unguentum Sambucinum, 
and the Syrupus Sambuci. Miller's Bot. Off. © _ 

Its Leaves have a Taſte at firſt herbaceous and faltiſh, af- 
terwards bitter. The Fruit is ſweetiſh, and gives a deeper 
Red to the blue than to the white Paper, | 18 a 

Its Leaves yield, by the Chymical Analyſis, beſide ſoms 
acid and alcaline Liquors, ſome volatile concrete Salt, a great 
deal of Oil and Earth. Thus it may probably operate by a 


deal of Acid, Oil and Earth. aut 

its Flowers to be pentapetalous ; but it is monopetalous. - 
Hippocrates ſays it p both by Urine and Stool. Dio- 

ſcorides, alſo, ſays, that an Infuſion of the Roots and Leaves 


in Wine evacuates Seroſities, and affords Relief in hydropic 
Caſes. He, alſo, commends Elder Wine, eſpecially” that of 
the Berries, for the Biting of Vipers, and in hyſteric Caſes ; 
and adds, that it aſſwages Inflammations and the Gout, cures 
Burns, Ulcers, and the Bitings of mad Dogs. Tragus and 
Dadonæus preſcribe either the Juice of the middle and green 
Bark, or an Infuſion of them in Wine or Milk, to evacuate 
Bile and Serofities. J. Bauhin gives an Ounce and an half of 
Elder-Bark Water to be drank thrice a Day, in the Morning, 
Noon, and at Night, in hydropical Caſes. - Freſh (not dried) 
Elder-Flowers fried with Eggs, are ſaid to purge well enough. 

Infuſe dried Elder-Flowers in Whey, and take a Glaſs of 
it Morning and Evening for the Small-Pox, and St. Anthony's 
Fire; bathing the Face, in the mean time, with two Parts 
of Elder infuſed in one Part of Spirit of Wine. 

A Conſerve and a Syrup is made with theſe Flowers. They 
boil them gently in Vinegar and Honey for Clyſters. Came- 
rarius preſcribes the Decoction of the young Shoots of Elder, 
with a little Saffron, to provoke the Terms. They are, alſo, 
uſed in a Conſerve and Syrup, or Powder, to keep the Belly 
open, and 8 the Blood. A Rob, Extract, Spirit, 
Wine, Vinegar, Syrup, and Oil, is made of the Berries of 
Elder. To make the Rob, take one Pound of the Juice, 
half a Pound of Sugar, thicken them over the Fire. Quer- 
cetan's Receipt of the Extract is, make a Tincture of dried 
Elder-Berries, with a ſufficient Quantity of Spirit of Wine, 
add a little Spirit of Sulphur; let them digeſt in a cloſe- 
ſtopped Bottle five or ſix Days; filtrate the Tincture, drink 
half a Spoonful or a Spoonful, which is very good in the hy- 
| ſteric Paſſion; or draw off the Spirit of Wine by Diſtillation, 
and the Extract will remain in the Bottom of the Cucurbit ; 

the Doſe is from a Scruple to a Dram, in the ſame Diſeaſe and 
the Looſeneſs. The burning Spirit of Elder-Berries is very 
ſudorific, as alſo the Juice of the Berries, which are eaſily 
preſerved either with Oil, or by mixing a third Part of good 
Spirit of Wine. That which they call Elder-Wine is this 
Juice kept a Year : Some boil it with Sugar to the Conſi- 
ſtence of a Syrup. The Stones of the Berries, by Expreſſion, 
yield an Oil which eaſes the Pain of the Gout, An Oil is, 
alſo, made for this Diſtemper by Diſſolution of its Leaves. 
They bruiſe the Ribs of its Leaves, put them into a Stone Pot, 
and wn it pretty deep, after having luted it well with Plaiſter. 
At the End of the Year a Sort of Oil ſubſides to the Bottom 
of the Pot, which is very lenifying. The Stones given from 
three Drams to half an Ounce, in Powder, are purgative, or 
elſe an Emulſion of about an Ounce may be drawn from them; 
being macerated in white Wine, they are ſcarcely purgative. 
The Leaves boiled in thick Wine are very reſolvent; they 
abate the Swelling of the Legs of hydropic Perſons, by placing 
them ſo as to receive the 
it, or by frequent fomenting and applying the Fæces as a Ca- 


taplaſm to them. The Leaves and Flowers of "Tanſey may 


be mixed with it. | 

Matthiolus preſcribes an excellent Ointment for Burnings: 
Take Oil of Olive, two Pound ; middle Bark of Elder con- 
' uſed, one Pound; boil them together, (adding now and then 
Elder Water) till the Bark be hard and black. Strain and 
boil it up to an Ointment, with four Ounces of new Wax, 
and as much of the Juice of young Elder Shoots, to keep it 
from burning. Before it is removed from the Fire, add Tur- 
pentine, and Male Frankincenſe, of each four Ounces; two 
hard Volk of Eggs; krep it in a Stone Pot for Uſe. Or 
boil the middle Bark of Elder-Branches, contuſed in Oil of 
Olive or Nuts; bring it up to the Conſiſtence of an Ointment 
with Bees-Wax, and Volks of Eggs; keep it in a Baſon with 
freſh Water. This is very good for the Gout, Inflammation 
of the Piles and Burnings. Apply ſome Honey, add afterwards 
ſome Nut-Oil boiled with Elder. This gives great Relief to 
Burnings by Gunpowder. Waſh Ulcers produced by Burnings 
with a Decoction of Elder and Aſh-Bark. Zwelfer preſcribes 
an Ointment for Burnings thus : | 


Take of freſh Butter two Pounds ; Elder-Oil, and 
Juniper Berries bruiſed, of each a Pound; freſh 


Flowers, fix Ounces; white Roſes, four Ounces ; ma- 
cerate all theſe together ſome Days, then boil them a 
little, and mix them up with five Yolks of hard Eggs. 
Apply this Ointment to the Burning with a Feather, and 
cover it with brown Paper. Martyn's Tournefort. 


; Martin Blockwitz has written a whole Book of the Vir- 


apours or Steam from a Bath oft 
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tues and Uſe of Elder, under the Title of Auatemia Fambuci, 
The Anatomy of the Elder- Tree“. 3 
- The inner Bark (the middle of the Stem) evacuates ſerous 
Humours, whence it is of Service in Dropſies. The Buds, 
or tender Leaves, boiled in Wine, or eaten in Sallads, are 
not ſo effeQual, but fitteſt for weak Conſtitutions. The ſame 
pulverized, and taken in Peaſe-Broth, are good for Coftive- 
neſs. The inner Bark applied to Ambuſtions, is ſaid to be 
effectual to extinguiſh the igneous Heat. Dioſcorides recom- 
mends a Cataplaſm prepared of the freſh and tender Leaves, 
with Polenta, for Combuſtions. Actuarius alſo highly com- 
mends the Sambucus for a recent Combuſtion. The Flowers 
are diſcutient, emollient, reſolvent, ſudorific, and anodyne, - 
Their principal internal Uſe is in preventing or curing an Ery- 
ſipelas; and externally, they are of Service, alſo, in an Ery- 
ſipelas, Combuſtions and the Colic. Our Domeſtics, ſays 
. Baubin, take the Bunches of Flowers, and fry them in a 
ancake, and make thereof a grateful and wholeſome Food. 
They may as well be mixed with other Meats, or fried with 
Eggs, ＋ X. gpm. looſening of the Belly. The Flowers 
dried loſe their purgative Quality with their Humidity z but 
retain their digeſtive and attenuating Virtue. Vinegar, in 
which the Flowers have been macerated, is grateful to the 
Stomach, excites an Appetite, and cuts and attenuates groſs 
and crude Humours, Ihe Berries are alexipharmic and ſu- 
dorific, The Spirit drawn from the Berries is one of the 


principal Sudorifies, and alſo a very noble antifebrile Medicine. 


And the Wine prepared of the Juice, with white or Rheni/þ 
Wine, is of admirable Efficacy in the Dropſy. Camerurius 
writes, that the Juice of the Berries, mix'd with Cock-Broth, 
in which a good Quantity of Parſley-Root has been boiled, 
and expreſſed, is very good for hydropical Perſons. The 
Stones, or Seeds of Elder are abſterſive, and purge violent! 

both by Stool and Vomit. The Decoction of the middle Bark 

of Elder, or Dwarf-Elder, with Syrup of Poppies, are an 
effectual Sudorific : For Narcotics added to Diuretics or Dia- 
phoretics are the more provocative to Sweat, as appears from 
the Mixture of Opium in Theriaca Andromachi, and Mi- 
thridate, For Inflations of the Feet, take a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Leaves of Elder, and boil them in Oil and Salt, and 
therewith foment the Parts, | 

For the Arthritis, take Leaves of Elder, and put them in 
a glaſed Pot, fo as that they may fill it without being wrink- 
led ; preſs them very well and often, then put a Cover upon 
them, and bury them a Year under the Earth, After which 
you will find a Cruſt above, and Oil below, than which Oil 
nothing is of greater Efficacy, as it has been often tried. 
A Conſerve of the Flowers has the ſame Virtue, 

The Sambucus is leſs hurtful to the Stomach than the Ebu- 
lus, and the Leaves have not ſo ſtrong a Smell, nor ſo much 
of a cathartic Force as thoſe of the other. The Germans fre- 
quently uſe the inſpiſſated Juice of the Berries as a Sudoriſic, 
and give it to their Children with Bread; and ſometimes ex- 
hibit it with good Succeſs to thoſe who are- inclined to a 
Dropſy. The Berries are boiled in Water, and ſtrained ; and 
then boiled again to the Conſiſtence of a Sapa, or Rob. 

A Plum-Tree grafted on an Elder-Tree, bears purging 
Fruit, according to Camerarius, who ſays he has tried it, tho 
he could not eaſily comprehend the Reaſon. I think neither 
of them probable, ſays Ray, and cannot comprehend either 
the Inſition of a Plum-Tree into an Elder-Tree ; nor, if this 
be granted, how it ſhould bear a Fruit of a purgative 
Quality. | 

For an Eryſipelas, we have a Fomentation much in Uſe, 
which is prepared of two Parts of Elder-Water, and one Part 
Spirit of Wine. This Practice is grounded on Reaſon and 
Experience: For the Spirit of Wine, by the Subtilty and 
Activity of its Parts, is diſpoſed to reduce the ruffled and di- 
ſtorted Tubes and Fibres of the Skin into their natural Or- 
der; and beſides, the Parts affected with the Eryſipelas are 
often eaſed and relieved by it in a remarkable manner. This 
is the common Remedy in London; but I have often in this 
Caſe, ſays Dr. Hulſe, ſucceſsully made uſe of Water of 
Elder-Flowers, mixed and ſhaken together with Oil of El- 
der, to which I have ſometimes added Spirit of Elder-Berries, 
I have K e. cured this Diſorder with Oil of Elder and 
Canary Wine, mixed and ſhaken together, 5 

For a quotidian Fever, take of the Bark of the Root of 
Elder, one Ounce; of Aſarabacca, three Ounces, with a 
Dram and half of Cinnamon ; boil them in Milk, and give 
it in the Beginning of the Paroxyſm. It provokes to Stool, 
and excites Vomiting at one and the ſame time. | 

For Burns, or Combuſtions, take of the green middle 


Rind, or Bark of Elder, a Quantity at Diſcretion, and boil 


it in Oil till it be withered, and add thereto a little Wax, in 

order to render it a Jucid Ointment. This, fays Cheſneau, I 
have ſeveral times tryed with Succeſs, Raii H. P. 

TK) raſped and infuſed in Wine, to the Quantity of 

b «2 


and Tumors of all Kinds. 


an Ounce, purge: ce | 
the middle Rind of Elder, in a Mortar, and 
exhibited from a Dram to an Ounce, is the beſt of H 
» for a Perſon who is juſt ſuffocated with a Droply; 

the Viſcera be ſound, for it always cures 
It diſſolves the Humours to ſuch a Degree, that 
y runs with Streams of Water in every Part, and tha Pa- 
tient faints away on Occaſion of ſo great and ſudden an Eva- 
cuation. The Bark of the Root is eſteemed much the beſt 


ov 


, 


for Uſe. The Leaves and Tops are commended by Droſco- 
rides in the hyſteric Paſſion, Inflammations, Combuſtions and 


Gout. The ſame Author exhibited the Juice of the Middle 
Rind, infuſed in Milk or Wine, to thoſe who laboured under 
the Peſtilence, in order to provoke Sweat. The bruiſed 
Leaves are very effectual in diſcuſſing all ſcirrhous and inflam- 
matory Tumors, in eaſing the Pain of the Gout, and diffi. 
patin 
1 ernia. The Flowers are very ſalutary, and being 
infuſed in the mannet of Tea, are very proper in all hot, fe- 
veriſh, variolous and morbillous Diſtempers. Their Decoc- 
tion is very good to increaſe Milk in Women's Breaſts ; and 
outwardly they are of Service in an Eryſipelas, Phlegmon, 
Head-ach, and Want of Sleep, being applied in a dry or 
humid Form, by their demulcent Virtue procuring a kindly 
and quiet Sleep. Of the Flowers are prepared a Conſerve 
and Syrup, of Uſe in Clyſters. The Tops are good to pro- 
voke the Menſes; and the Flowers are proper in all cancerous 
and ſcirrhous Diſeaſes, the Pain of the Cholic, and a quartan 
Ague. Of the Berries is prepared a Rob, which is juſtly 
accounted of univerfal Uſe in chronic as well as acute Diſor- 
ders, where is required a Diſſolution, or an Evacuation by 
Stool, Urine or Sweat, according to the different Determi- 
nation or Tendency of the Humours, I never found an 
Remedy which gave fo much Relief under a Cancer as theſe 
Flowers, There was an old Man, who lived to above one 
hundred and twenty-five Years, who regarded this Rob of 
Elder as his Arcanum, and happily ſurvived many contagious 
Seaſons, by uſing no other Remedy, but taking he Day 
ſome of this Rob, to which only, and to no other Thing, 
he imputed his Health and long Life. The Extract is very 
good in Hyſterics, and the Berries are of Service in all kinds 
of Dyſenteries and Diarrhæas; and the Oil is very good in 
the Gout, The Leaves, or middle Bark, made into an Oint- 
ment with Oil, are uſeful in the Hzmorrhoids, Gout and 
Combuſtions ; and half an Ounce of the bruiſed Seeds miti- 
gate Pains of the Belly, and deſtroy Worms. The outer 
Bark is aſtringent ; and the Pith dried and torrefy'd is of Ser- 
vice in humid Ulcers. H. Plant, Aſcript. Boerhaave. 
Bartholine, in Diſſert. de Medic. Dan. Lib. 1. informs us, 
that Elder is at once more fafe and efficacious than the cele- 
brated Antidotes prepared of Theriaca and Mithridate. The 
Flowers and Rob of Elder ate highly and juſtly eſteemed by 
the common People ; for the former are with great Succeſs 
externally applied for alleviating all eryſipelaceous Swellings, 
Toothachs and Gouts; as alfo for ſoftening Abſceſſes and hard 
Tumours, produced by coagulated Milk, The Water of 
theſe Flowers, in conſequence of its anodyne Quality, is of 
| ſingular Efficacy in all Diſeaſes, whether acute or chronical ; 
but eſpecially in thoſe Diſorders where Expulſion is proper, 
where the Pain is intenſe, and where there is an Inflamma- 
tion of the internal Parts. The Rob prepared of Elder-Ber- 
ries, is, as it were, the Panacea of the Country People, who 
uſe it as the beſt Preſervative, and the ſafeſt Medicine in the 
Beginning of Diſeaſes, mixing it either with warm Ale or El- 
der Flower Water; for it not only promotes the Excretions 
by Stool and Perſpiration, but is alſo poſſeſſed of an anodyne 
Quality, Some, in order to render this Rob more diaphore- 
tic, add about a Dram of calcined Hartſhorn to it, If this 
Rob is mixed with an equal Quantity of Sugar-Candy, and a 
due Quantity of Brandy poured upon the Mixture, and kindled 
after a ſufficient Agitation, it affords a Medicine, one Spoon- 
ful of which is of ſingular Service in long protracted Coughs, 
and before the Paroxyſm of intermittent Fevers. The — 
ent Uſe of this Rob generally mitigates, and ſometimes 
ſtops the Impetus of theſe Fevers, provided the Crudities of 
the Prime Viz have been previouſly treated with Laxati ves 
and Correctors. The Middle Bark of the Elder Tree, if 
boil'd in Ale, Water or Wine, powerfully promotes Sweat, 
Urine, and the Menſes, for which Reaſon it is highly proper 
for cacheRic Patients, This Bark, when externally applied, 
removes oedematous and 3 Swellings, as alſo Pains 
offman, de Præſt. Remed. Do- 


weil. i 
AQUA FLORUM SAMBUCI. See Aqva. 
OLEUM SAMBUCINUM. See Orzun. 


ROB BACCARUM SAMBUCTI, 
. Fes of Elder Baries. 


cous Swellings, whence they are of Service in an 


pointed. The Stalks are ſquare and ſtriated, dyi 
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it leiſurely be inſpiſſated over a ite Fire, either 
ſell, or in Conjundtion with a fourth Part of Sugar. 


After the fame Mariner is prepared the Rob of Dwarf El- 


7 


by © 


8 
like Manner others, alſo, may be preparet. 
UNGUENTUM SAMBUCINUM, 
Oi of Eluer. 
Take of Elder Leaves gathered in May, ten of 
the young Shoots growing about the Brema of the Tree, 


two Pounds, of the inner Bark of the fame, one Pound. 

a_ ang 4 are all cut ſmall, _ them in twelve Pounds 
utter, over a flow Fire, continually ftirri 

them all the while. Preſs out the Butter and 22 
to it put the ſame Quantity of freſh Leaves, Shoots and 
Bark, and repeat the Proceſs as before, and then preſs it 
out again with leſs Force, ſo that it might be an Oint- 
ment, 


This is entirely new, and wonderfully well contrived to 
preſerve all the Virtues of the Elder, as much as ſuch a Form 
will admit of : The Meaſure of Boiling is until the Leaves, 
Oc. grow criſp, | SOS 

2. Sambucus; fructu in umbella viridi. C. B. P. 456. 

3. Sambucus; racemoſa; rubra. C. B. P. 456. Park. 
Theat. 407. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1610. Tourn. Inft. 606. Boerb. 
Ind. A. 2. 223. Sambucus montana, Offic. Sambucus racemo- 
Ja acinis rubris, J. B. 1. 551. Sambucus racemoſa vel Cer- 
vina, Ger, 1234. Emac. 1422. MOUNTAIN ELDER. 

This Elder differs not a great deal from the common, in 
Branches or Leaves; theſe are pinnated, and rather narrower 
than thoſe of the common Elder, having five ſerrated Pinnæ 
on a Stalk, The chief Difference is in the Flowers, which are 
yellower, and grow in thicker Cluſters, and in the Berries, 
which are not fo deep, but of a reddiſh Colour. This Elder is 
ſeldom to be met with in England, but grows plentifully in 
Germany, and flowers in May. | 

It is not much uſed inwardly, being accounted ſomewhat 
Narcotic, It is an Ingredient in the Unguentum Populeon, but 
pe 14-5 0 the common Elder is uſed in its Stead. 
Miller's Bot. Of. 

4. Sambucus, laciniato folio. C. B. P. 456. | 
5. Sambucus; humilis ; five Ebulus. C. B. Pin. 456. Raii 


Hit. 2. 1611. Synep. 3. 461. Tourn. Inſt, 606. Boerh, Ind. 


A. 2. 223. Ebulus Chamæacte, Offic. Ebulus frue Sambucus 
humilis, Ger. 1238. Emac. 1426. Park. Theat. 208. Ebu- 
lus frve Sambucus — J. B. 1. 546. DWARF-ELDER, 
or DANEW ORT. 

This is a much leſs Plant than the common Elder, ſeldom 
growing to be above three or four Foot high, having ſeveral 
long pinnated Leaves, growing two at a Joint; they are 
longer and narrower than the common Elder, and ſharper 
8 down eve- 
ry Year, and riſing again in the Spring; on the Top of theſe 
— Umbels of white Flowers, having frequently a Daſh of 

urple, each of one ſmall Leaf, divided into five ents ; 
which are fucceeded by round Berries, when ripe, of a deep 
Purple, or black Colour, and full of a purpliſh Juice. The 
Root is thick, and creeping on the Surface of the Earth. 

Dwarf-Elder is much of the Nature of common Elder, 
purging ſerous watery Humours by Stool, and is therefore good 
for the Dropſy, and other Diſtempers ariſing from a Glut of 
Serum. It is likewiſe very ſerviceable againſt gouty ſcorbutic 
Humours, both given inwardly, and applied outwardly, boiled 
in a Lixivium. Miller's Bot. Off. Sx 

The Leaves are a little bitter, and the Fruit is more ſo. It 
18 —— and does not redden the blue Paper. By the chy- 
mical Analyſis the Leaves and Tops yield a little acid and 
urinous Spirit, no concreted volatile Salt, and a good deal of 
Oil and Earth. The Leaves are emollient and reſolving, 
they are heated under the Fire, and uſed as a Cataplaſm for 
the Gout, and all Kind of Tumors. The young Shoots 
and Bark are purgative. They often infufe half an of 
its Seeds in a Glaſs of White Wine ; then ſqueeze them a 
little, and give the Wine to hydropical Perſons to drink, but it 
prey gently, It is better to make an Emulfion with fix 

rams or an Ounce of them, to diſcuſs the dropfical Swelling 
of the Legs, or to cure the Rheumatiſm, make a Balneum 


vaporis, with the Leaves of Dwarf-Elder, Tanſey, „and 

ſuch like Plants, or elſe boil theſe Leaves in thick Wine to 

bath the Parts, and apply the Faces to them. * 
2 f e 
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preſſed from the Seed is rsa and reſolving.” "This Herb 


niſts for the Evacuation of Water in hydropic but it ought 
to be corrected on Account of its Violence. An Infuſion of the 


Bark of the Root of Eblus is a very violent Medicine, but 


the Decoction is milder, the Cathartic Virtue er 4 
much diminiſhed, according to Fernelins, in the Boiling. C. 
Ho ſays the Berries and Seeds are inferior in Efhcacy to 
the Root of the Ebulus; and I ſuppoſe, ſays Ray, the tender 
Shoots and Leaves are, alſo,” of a milder Nature. The Leaves 
of the Ebalus being bruiſed and applied, are no leſs effectual 
in curing Combuſtions than thoſe of the Sambucus. The 
Leaves boiled in a Lixivium, and externally applied in Fomen- 
tations, are of Service, alſo, in mitigating the Pain of the Gout, 
as we ourſelves have in Part experienced; the Oil of the 
Seeds by Expreflion does the fame more effectually; the Ber- 
ries, as well as thoſe of the Sambucus, dye the Hair. 

For Affections of the Spleen, take of diſtilled Water of 
Ebulus to the Quantity of about four Ounces, for ten or twelve 
Days in the Morning faſting. This is an approved Preſcrip- 
tion of Du Val, a Doctor of Phyſic, for Pains, Inflations, and 
Obſtructions of the Spleen. ; ja 

6. Sambucus ; humilior ; fruteſcens 3 foliis eleganter varie 


gatis. Suth. OBI 
7. Sambucus; humilis ; five Ebulus ; folio laciniato. C. 
B. P. 456. 


8. Sambucus; major ; folio nigriori. Boerh. Ind. Alt, Plant, 
Vel. 2. | 7 
"SAM BUCUS PALUSTFTRIS. A Name for the Opurus. 
SAMBUCUS ROSEA. A Name for the Opulus ; flore 
lobo ſo. . | 
2 SAMECH, in Paracelſus, according to Rulandus, is Tar- 
tar, or Salt of Tartar. 


© The Balſanum Samech Paracelfi is thus prepared. 


ake of the beſt and pureſt Salt of Tartar, one Pound ; 
reduce this to a ſtrong Lixivium, with a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Rain-Water; then diſſolve and boil in Rain- 
ater one Pound of Cream of Tartar 5 mix both Solu- 
tions, Drop by Drop, till you obſerve the Efferveſcence 
totally gone; then ſuddenly filtrate what is capable of 
Filtration, and r to the Form of a Salt; and 
thus you have the Balſamum Samech of Paracelſus; which 
may be rendered more perfect in the following Manner. 


Take of this inverted Salt of Tartar any Quantity; pour 


upon it a Quantity of alcohol of Wine, ſufficient to riſe 
three Finger-Breadths above it: Let them ſtand in Di- 
geſtion till the Spirit of Wine has aſſumed a highly red 
'olour 3 then pour off the Spirit of Wine, 
freſh Quantity of it. Continue this till you have enough 
of the Tincture; then mix all the Portions of the Tin- 
ure together, and evaporate to an Half; for by this 


Means is prepared a Medicine, which powerfully car- 


ries off the Tartar of the Blood by Urine, and effectually 
expels Sand and Stones from the Kidneys, 


The Doſe of the Salt is from half a Scruple to a whole 
Scruple, in ſome proper diuretic Liquor; and the Doſe of the 
Tincturè from one Scruple to half a Dram: Collactan. Chym, 


AMEN. Barley. Rulondas: 

SAMIA TERRA, Offi. Charlt. Foſſ. 3. Aldrov. Muſ. 
— 239. Matth. 1391. Worm. 5. EARTH OF SA- 

This is an argilla ceous, ſebaceous, pinguious, and ponderous 
Subſtance, of a white or pale Colour, and aſtringent Taſte. 
bs Dogs t from the Iſland of Samos; and is 15 — 
by Dioſcorides for checking Fluxes. It agrees in Virtues with 
the Lemnian Earth. N | 


SAMIES. An obſcure Term in Paracelfus, which is faid 


to import the ſecret Effect, or Influence of the Air. 
SAMIUS LAPIS. The Samian Stone. It is found in 

the Iſland of Samos, and is uſed by Goldſmiths in poliſhing and 

brightening Gold ; the white and ponderous is the beſt. 


The Samian Stone is aſtringent and refrigerating ; for which 
Reaſon, being taken inwardly, it is of Service in ſtomachie 
Diſorders. It quickens and preſerves the ſenſitive Organs 


[for «uGxwer I read ahedlrs, J, and uſed with Milk, is ef- 


ſectual in Defluxions upon the Eyes, and in Ulcers. Employ- 
ed as an Amulet, it is ſuppoſed to accelerate the Birth, and to 
prevent Miſcarriage. 
TERRA. 


Dieſe. Lib. 5. Cap. 17 3. See ALANA 
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It hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is cut into 
four Parts almoſt to the Bottom, and expands in ſorm of a 
Star. In the Centre of the Flower ariſes the Pointal, which 
is ſurroutided at Bottom by a Number of lender T | 
which are expanded, and accompanied by four Chives, Thi 
Pointal afterwards becomes an oblong Seed Veſſel, which is 
Vivalve, and contains flat Seeds. . 
res, — ö dis which is ; 

ides 3 i vica ; Cadtitta vulgd dia, 
H. A. 1. TREE Ind. Alt. Plant. Val. 2: * nay 

This Plant is very common in Jamaicu, and ſeveral other 
Places in the Jeff Indies, where it hath been by ſome Peo- 

dried and uſed as Tea, from whence it had the Name. 

Curaſas the Goats feed on this Plant, from whence the 
Inhabitants gave it the Name of Cabritia. But at preſent it 
is not uſed by any of the Inhabitants of Americe ſo far ws I 
can learn. Millers Dictionary Vol. 2. | | 

SAMOLUS. 

The Characters are; | 

It hath a Wheel ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which is cut into ſeveral the Pointal ariſes from 
the Empalement, and is fixed like a Nail in the Centre of the 
F — apy — with the Empalement, is turned in- 
to a Fruit or Pod, opening at the Top, and incloſing man 
ſmall Seeds. | _ of 92 

Boerhaave mentions but one ſort of Samolus, which is 
Samolus Valerandi. J. B. 3. 791. Veronica, aquatica, 
lio ſubrotumdo, non crenato. M. H. 3. 323. H. L. 622, Anas 
gallis, aguatica, folio rotunds, non crenato, C. B. P. 252, 
Baerb. Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 

This Plant grows wild in ſwampy Places, where the Wa · 
ter uſually ſtands in Winter, and is ſeldom preſerved in Gar- 
dens ; it is an annual Plant, which flowers in June, and the 
Seeds are ripe in Augu/t. | 

It approaches in Reſemblance to the Veronica, but theſe 
have a tetrapetaloidal Flower, whereas the Samolus is penta« 
2 z it is endued with a flight, nitrous and antiſcorbu- 
tic irtue, | 

SAMPARANTAM. The Indian Name for an orbicu- 
lar Fruit, the ſame as the Lobus Echinatus Molucenſis, Ponæ. 
Lobus Orbicularis fuſcus, _— Tuberculis obſitus, bins 
Phaſeolos nigros continens, C. B. Clufius ſuppoſes thele to have 
ſome uſe in the Indies, becauſe all thoſe he ſaw had Holes bor d 
thro? them, in order to be ſtrung ; but he could not diſcover 
for what they were employ'd. | 

SAMPSUCHINUM. A Compound Ointment deſcrib'd 
in Dis corides. L. 1. Go 57. a : 

SAMPSUCHUM. See AMARACUs, 

SAMSTRAVADI. See JamBos. ; | 

SANALIA. The Syrian Name for thoſe Species of Tus 
2 _ the Greeks call Melicerides, Aatius, Tetrabib, 2. 

erm. 15. 

SANAMUNDA. A Name for the CAR TopHTITATA ; 
Vor ARIs. ; 

SANCTUM LIGNUM. See Guvaracoun. 

SANDARACHA. Sec AMBRA. 

SANDARACHA GRACORUM, The ſame as ReaL- 
GAR, 

SANDARACHA, Officin. Yerniz Arabum. 

This is a Gum Reſin, which flows from the Cedrus Ly- 
cia major Dodon. It is attenuant and reſolvent, but is ſel- 
dom uſed in Phyſic, though very much by the Varniſhers, 
being firſt diſſolved in Spirits of Wine, It is, alſo, uſed to em- 
belliſh Writings, being firſt ſcattered on the Paper, and after - 
wards' rubb'd with a Wolf's Tooth; for by this Means the 
Paper continues to bear Ink, and all Eraſions diſappear, It is 
ſometimes confounded with Juniper Gum, and is very diffe- 
rent from that kind of Orpiment, which was the Sandaracha 
of the ancient Greeks, Geeffroy, | | 

SANDASTROS, A jous Stone call'd, alſo, Gara- 
matites, mark'd with Spots. It is eſteem'd Cordial, 
and good to reſiſt Poiſons, being powder'd, and taken in the 
Quantity of half a Scruple, or a Scruple. But Lemery is of 
Opinion, that it only acts as an Alcali, and Abſor bent. 

SANDILZ ANGLORUM, five Anguilla de Arena. 
T he foreign Writers upon the' Materia Medica, in particular 
Lemery, have miſtaken this Word. They mean Sand-Eels ; 
a ſmall Fiſh, dug out of the Sea Sand in many Parts of Bri- 
tain, They are ſomewhat longer than a Finger, about as 
thick, of a blue Colour on the Back, and white on the Belly, 
They are uſed in Food, and are eſteem'd aperitive. 

SANDIVER. Sec Axunc1a VI TRI. 

SANDIX. See CxnvssA. 

SANDYX, in Dieſcoridis, L. 5. C. 103, is Ceruſs cal- 
cin'd in a Pot, till it acquires the Colour of Sandarach, that 
is, Realgar.- 1 

SANGUICULUM. The fame as HA NMAT IA. 

| | SANGUI- 
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— SANGUIFICATIO. 

boration of Blood. | 
SANGUIFLUUS. The Name of a poiſonous Serpent ; 

the ſame as HaMonRHOUS, 

_*SANGUIFUCA. . A Filtre. Rulandur,  —© 

_ SANGUINALIS HERBA. A Name for the Polygonum. 

Knot Graſs. | | 

SANGUINARIUS, 

SANGUINEA. Nitre. Rulandus. 

SANGUINEUS, Sanguine ; that is, full of red Blood. 
_ SANGUINIOLUM, in Paracelſus, is a Sign in the U- 
rine of a future Exulceration, and Apoſtemation. 

- SANGUIPURGIUM. A flight Fever, thus call'd by 
ſome Authors, becauſe it is thought to purge the Blood. 

SANGUIS. Blood. 

As the Welfare of the Animal Oeconomy depends ſo much 
upon the Blood, and its due Circulation thro the Veſſels a- 
dapted to convey it to all Parts of the Body, it will be of ſome 
Importance to examine the Nature of this Fluid, and enquire 
into the Vital Powers by which it is elaborated, and render'd 
fit to ſupport the Body in a State of Health. 

All our Food conſiſts of Animal or Vegetable Subſtances, 
Salt alone excepted, and Water, and many of theſe require a 
Culinary Preparation, in order to render them the more eaſily 
diſſolvable by the Actions employed for their Reſolution. The 
Buſineſs of Cookery, therefore, is to diminiſh the Coheſion 
of the Parts of Alimentary Subſtances, and partially digeſt 
them before they are taken into the Mouth; and to harden 
them by Drefling, as is ſometimes done, is an Error of the 
worſt Conſequence with reſpect to Health, however it may 
indulge the Palate. | | 

Aliments, then, prepar'd, or crude, are taken into the 
Mouth, where they are comminuted by chewing, mix'd 
with the Saliva, and prepar'd for a future perfect Digeſtion, 
towards which this is the firſt Step. Manducation, or Chew- 
ing is performed by means of the Biventer, or Digaſtric Muſ- 
cles, which acting, draw the Chin towards the Breaſt, and 
open the Mouth; which again is cloſed by the Contraction of 
the Temporal Muſcles, the Maſſeters, the external Ptery- 
_ and Internal Pterygoide Muſcles, which being very 

rong, preſs the Jaws together with a prodigious Force. 

The firſt Part of Manducation is, the inciding, or cutting 
the Aliment with the fore "Teeth, which is called biting ; 
the Food is then apply'd to the double Teeth call'd Grinders, 
by the varied Actions of the Buccinators, the Orbicular Muſ- 
cle of the Lips, the Zygomaticks, the Elevator Labiorum 
Communis, the Elevatores Labii Superioris ng porn; the Ele- 
vator Labii + ee proprius, the Depreſſor Labii inferioris 
proprius, the Depreſſor Labiorum communis, the Obliquus La- 
bu inferioris, and the Platyſina Myoides; when theſe act all 
together, the Cheeks and Lips are apply'd fo cloſely to the 
Teeth, that no Part of the Aliment, whether ſolid or Fluid, 
can fall from betwixt the Teeth externally ; but when they 
act ſeparately, the Aliment is apply'd to the Teeth in ſuch a 
manner as the Circumſtances moſt require. The Tongue, 
alſo, has a very conſiderable Share in applying the Aliment 
properly to the Teeth, The Action of Maflication is of 
ſo much Importance to Health, that Hippecrates long ago 
remarks, that thoſe whoſe Teeth are good, live to a very old 
Age. It is therefore a very great Error to ſwallow the Ali- 
ment, before it is duly maſticated. | 

During the Action of Maſtication, the comminnted Ali- 
ment is intimately mix'd with the Saliva, diſcharg'd from the 


The 8 as Ex Mos. 


Parotid Glands, the internal Maxillary Glands, the ſublingual 


Glands, from innumerable Emiſſaries in the Tongue, Pa- 
late, Gums, and Lips, and from Glands ſituated in the an- 
terior and inferior Parts of the Palate, the Uvula, and from 
the Tonſils. This Saliva is a thin, pellucid Fluid, which 
does not concrete by Heat; is almoſt void of Taſte and 
Smell, and when agitated forms a tenacious Froth; it is ſe- 
parated by the Glands from the pure Arterial Blood, and dur- 
ing Hunger, is more copious, fluid, and acrid ; after long- 
faſting it is very acrid, penetrating, detergent, and reſolvent; 
it excites and increaſes Fermentation in farinaceous and ſuc- 
culent vegetable Subſtances, and Syrups; in both Men, and 
Brutes in a healthy State, it is ſwallow'd during Sleep; and 
if wantonly ſpit out, Loſs of Appetite, Indigeſtion, and A- 
trophies, are hence excited; it conſiits of a tty large 
Proportion of Water and Spirits, and a ſmall Quantity of 
Oil, and Salt, which are united into a natural Soap, very 
well ſuited to attenuate the Aliment, and diſpoſe it to a per- 
fect Solution. | 

Hence the Error is evident which thoſe commit, who la- 
viſh this ſalutary Fluid, and ſollicit the Diſcharge thereof by 
ſmoaking, or chewing Tobacco, or by any other Means. 

The Alimentary Maſs thus maſticated, and moiſten'd, is 
thruſt towards the Fauces, whilſt the Teeth are cloſed, the 
Aliment confin'd within them by the Contraction of the 


Sanguification ; that is, the Ela- - Muſcles of the Lips 


the Uvula is loſt, or the Veil of the Palate flit, 


refed, as to occupy 


acting ſuoceſſively, from a Cavity 
gue, under the pendulous Veil of 


Palate, the Uvula, and Tonſils; but above the Larynx, 


' Pharyns, and before the Membranes which cover the Bodies 


of the Vertebrz of the Neck, and poſterior Muſcles of the 
Pharyns, and bring thither all the Aliment to be ſwallowed 
down. Then the Root of the Tongue is expanded, ele- 
vated, and brought forwards by the Action of the Genioglaſſi, 
hgh, Geniobyoidæi, Mylobyoidei, Stylaceratobyoidæi, whilſt 
the Os Hyoides is applied to be pendulous Veil of the Palate, 
and the Foramen leading to the Noſe is cloſed. At the fame 
time, the Os Hyoides and Larynx are elevated by the Con- 
traction of the Thyrohyoidzus. Hence the Aliment to be 
ſwallowed preſſes upon the Epiglettis, whilſt the Uuula is de- 
preſſed by its proper Muſcles, and the Chink of the Glottis 
cloſed. At the ſame time, the Genioglaſi, Myloghſſi, Genio- 

videi, and Mylohyoidei, move the Root of the Tongue, 

s Hyoides, and Larynx, forwards ; and thus open the Pha- 
2 which is annex d to the Root of the Tongue, the Os 

yoides and Larynx. And thus the Fauces are opened, and 
Room made for the Aliment to be ſwallowed ; eſpecially 
when, at the ſame time, the external Pherygoide Muſcles, 
and ſome Fibres of the Maſſeter, draw the intire inferior 
Jaw forwards, thus making more. Room, and bringing for- 
wards the Glſſipharyngæi, Hyopharyngei, Thyropharyngæi, 
and Cricopharyngæi. Thus the ſuperior Part of the Pharyns 
is dilated, and applied to what is to be ſwallowed, whilſt the 
ſuperor Orifice of the Pharynx cloſes, the Stylopharyngæi be- 
ing contracted, and Oeſophagæi relaxed, for the farther Paſ- 
ſage of the Aliment. At the ſame time, the internal and ex- 
ternal Muſcles of the Gargareon act in ſuch a manner, as to 
elevate and expand the Veil of the Palate, and to prevent 
any Partieles from falling either into the Chink of the Glottis, 
or Paſſage to the Noſe. The very inſtant afterwards, all the 
contraſted Muſcles abovementioned are ſuddenly relax'd, and 
both the Sternohyoidei, Sternothyroidei, and Coracocerato- 
hyoidei, act; by which Mechaniſm the broad poſterior Sur- 
face of the Cricoide Cartilage is preſſed downwards and back- 
wards againſt the Pharynx. And at the very fame Moment, 
the Gloſofaphylini, Pharyngo/taphilini, and Azygos Muſcle of 
Morgagni, act with a kind of convulſive Motion, and great 
Force; ſo that the Veil of the Palate then diſtended, and 
expanded upwards, is ſuddenly drawn downwards, in ſuch a 
Manner as to preſs the Aliment into the Orifice of the Oeſo- 
phagus, now elevated, and dilated by the Contraction of the 
Glaſſoſtapbylini, and Pharynge/taphylini. With theſe concur 
=_ _ kind of convulſive Motion 5 ues 8 

yopharyngæi, and haryngæi; by which the Tongue, 
Os Thau, 3 3 Part of the Pharynx are 
ſo preſſed together, as to aſſiſt, at the ſame time, with con- 
ſiderable Force, the Intruſion of the Aliment into the Orifice 
of the Oeſepbagus. Thus the Pharynx is cloſed, whilſt the 
Oeſepbagæus contracts, and the Aliment is retained in the 
Cavity of the Oeſophagus, under the Pharynx, and is imme- 
diately farther protruded into the Stomachz by the Contrac- 
tion of the longitudinal and orbicular Fibres of the muſcular 
Coat of the Oe/ophagus. 

By this exquiſite Mechaniſm is the Aliment conveyed to 
the Stomach. Hence, however, it is evident, that many 
Diſorders in theſe Parts may interfere with Deglutition, ren- 
der it laborious, or utterly ſubvert it; in particular, Tumors 
in the Parts ſubſervient thereto, and Palſies of the Muſcles. 
Deglution may, alſo, be prevented, by a continued ſwallow- 
ing of dry Subſtances: For by this the Mucus, which lines 
the Inſide of the Fauces, Pharynx, and Oeſophagus, is abraded, 
and waſted; and thus the Organs, ſubſervient to Deglution, 
are rendered too dry to perform their reſpective rr When 

ution is 
incommoded; in the firſt Caſe, the Perſon thus affected is 
ſubject to a Cough when he attempts to ſwallow, becauſe a 
Part of the Aliment is ſubject to fall into the Larynx; in the 
33 Caſe, the Aliment to be ſwallowed paſſes into the 

As ſoon as the Aliment has paſſed into the Stomach, the 
ſuperior Part of the inferior Muſcle of the Diaphragm con- 
tracts upon the inferior Part of the Gula, which thro? 
it, and thus cloſes up the Stomach. | 

The Food thus moiſtened, and at the ſame time full of 


Air, depoſited in the cloſe, moiſt, and warm Stomach, would 


there ſpontaneouſly begin to ferment, or putrify, according 

to the different Materials of which it T and either 

Way would be greatly changed, either into an Aceſcent, Al- 

caleſcent, — or glutinous Maſs. But the villous Coat 

of the Stomach, which immediately embraces the alimentary 

Maſs, ſupplies it perpetually, by innumerable Emiſſaries, with 
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E $, and 
a little Salt, which, in the moſt voraceous A is nei- 
ther alcaline nor acid, but ſomewhat acrid, after long faſting ; 
and with a more viſcid and mucous Humour, diſcharged into 
the Cavity of the Stomach, from the Emiſſaries of certain 
Glands deſtined. for the Secretion thereof. See Cox 14. 

If it be conſidered that the alimentary Maſs is | 
by the Saliva brought into the Stomach y, and that 
in Quantities, from the Mouth, Faces, and Oeſepba- 
gus; that the Stomach dilutes it by the Humours abovemen- 
| tioned; that the Relicts of former Aliment is mixed and 

itated with it; that the Air contained in the alimentary 

aſs rarifying, divides it intimately z and that the Heat of the 
Part excites and promotes the Action of all theſe, tis evident 
that the Food muſt in the Stomach be macerated, diluted, 
ſwell'd, attenuated, fermented, and diſſolved, and thus ren- 
dered fit to mix with the Animal Juices, and pervade the mi- 
nute Canals of the b 


Beſides theſe, the Action of the muſcular or carnous Coat poi 


of the Stomach muſt be taken into Conſideration, which 
cloſely embraces all the Contents of this Organ, mixes them 
and grinds them together by a Sort of vermicular Motion, 
. them to the Action of the ſurrounding Parts, retains 
the more groſs Parts, and expels the more Fluid towards the 
Pylorus, and thence into the Duodenum. 

Several other Circumſtances muſt be conſidered as promot- 
ing the Digeſtion of the Aliment in the Stomach; as, Firſt, 
the Heat communicated to this Organ by all the ſurrounding 
Parts. Secondly, the perpetually- repeated Strokes of innu- 
merable Arteries in the Diaphragm, Omentum, Spleen, Liver, 
Pancreas, Meſentery, and Peritonzum, upon the Stomach. 
Thirdly, the violent Vibrations of the Aorta, ſituated imme- 
diately under the Stomach. Fourthly, the Action of the 
nervous Fluid, with which no Part is more copiouſly ſupplied 
than the Stomach ; a Circumſtance not yet perfectly under- 
ſtood. Fiſthly, the perpetual ure of the Stomach, 
and all the abdominal Viſcera, by the reciprocal Action of the 
1 and abdominal Muſcles, during Inſpiration and 

iration. 

The Effects of all theſe Cauſes, acting with united Force, 
muſt be, ä 

Firſt, To levigate; diſſolve, and intimately mix the moſt 
eaſily mutable Parts of the Aliment, and to preſs them thro' 
the Pylorus into the Duodenum. 

Secondly, To retain the more tenaceous Parts ; and by a 
Continuation of the ſame Cauſes, to produce the ſame Effects 
upon them. 


Thirdly, To render juiceleſs the Membranes, Tendons, 


Cartilages, and Bones of Animals ; and the Skins, Filaments, 
and harder Parts of Vegetables; and thus to expel them out 

2 5 Stomach, in order to their being diſcharged by 
tool. 

It is worthy of Remark, that all the Juices employed in 
bringing about the Digeſtion of the Aliment, are neutral and 
ſaponaceous, and neither alcaline nor acid. Hence a 
the Abſurdity of thoſe idle Dreams of Authors relative to 
Ferments, and alcaline or acid Menſtruums in the Stomach, 
than which nothing is more abſurl. 8 

We have thus conducted the Aliment to the Stomach, 
whence it is expelled into the Duodenum, where it undergoes 
ſome conſiderable Alterations, from the Action of that In- 
teſtine, and of the Bile and pancreatic Juice thereon. For 
which ſee the Articles DuopE Nun, BiLis, CHyYLus, and 
PANCREAS. _, | 
In the Inteſtines the Chyle is ſeparated from the Fæces, 

which are expelled by the periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines 
thro' the Arms, whilſt the ſame periſtaltic Motion impels 
the elaborated Chyle into the Orifices of the lacteal Veſſels, 
which is afterwards convey'd to the Receptacle of the Chyle, 
and thence through the thoracic Duct to the left ſubclavian 
Vein, where it mixes with the Maſs of Blood, and by the 
rote. anon owned. or. co xa 
eart. 

The Vena Cava Aſcendens and Deſcendens unite in one, 
and open into the right Auricle, where they unite. There is a 
little Protuberance made by their Coats on the Inſide of the 
Canal, like an Iſthmus, which dire&s the Blood both of the 
one and the other into the Auricle, and ſo hinders them from 
ruſhing one upon another. The right Auricle, in its Diaſtole, 
receives the Blood from the Vena Cava, which by its Syſtole 
is thruſt into the right Ventricle: (For the tendinous Circle, 
which is at the Mouth of the Cava, contracts and hinders the 
Blood to return into it) which at the ſame time is in its 
Diaſtole. In the Syſtole of the right Ventricle, the Blood 
is thruſt into the Pulmonary Artery : For it cannot return 
into the Auticle, becauſe of the Valvulæ Tricuſpides, which com- 
municates with the Vena Pulmonalis, which carries back the 


* * 


for it cannot return into the Auricle, becauſe 
Valvulæ Mitrales) which carries it a \ 
Now the Aorta, when it comes out of Heart, aſcends 
a little upwards, and then turns to 
ing Trunk ; and from the Side of 
the cervical and axillary Vellels ariſe By 
Blood collides againſt the Sides of the 
broken ; Part of it is taken in i 
Branches; but its greateſt Part is directed downwards. X 
ie Blood conveyed by the Arteries, is carried to corre- 
8 | - ado Bark fs nd: the right Auricle of 
Let us now conſider which Way the Blood circulates in the 
Feetus ; for this you muſt obſerve, that in the right Auricle, 
on the lower Side of the Protuberance of the Cava, juſt op- 
ite to the Mouth of the Cava Aſcendens, there is a Hole 


Aorta, 


called the Foramen Ovale, which opens into the Vena Pul- 
monalis. This Hole has a Valve, which ſuffers the Blood to 
enter the Vein, but hinders it to come back again. T 
likewiſe a Paſſage, or Canal, which runs from the Trunk of 
the Pulmo to the Trunk of the Aorta. . 

Now the Blood, which comes from the Placenta, by the 
umbilical Vein, into the Vena Portæ, is ſent into the Cava 
by a Canal, which goes ſtraight from the Trunk of the Porte 
to the Trunk of the Cava in the Liver. This aſcends the 
Vena Cava, and is directly thrown. through the Foramen 
Ovale into the Pulmonary Vein, which carries it into the 
left Ventricle, which throws it into the Aorta, to be diſtri- 
buted all the Body, But the Blood, which comes 
down the Vena Cava Deſcendens, is diverted by the Iſthmus 
of the Cava, from the Foramen Ovale, and falls into the 
right Ventricle, which thruſts it into the P Artery, 
from whence Part of it is immediately carried by the commu- 
nicating Canal into the Aorta. The Reaſon of theſe P 
in a Fetus was, becauſe the Blood could not all paſs thro' 
the pulmonary Blood-Veſſels, they being too much compreſſed 
by the Subſtance of the Lungs ; but as ſoon as the Child is 
born, and the Preſſure is taken off from the Blood-Veſlels 
the Diſtenſion of the Lungs with Air, the Blood finding a 
free Paſſage thro the Lungs, runs no more by the communi- 
cating Canal, whoſe Direction, likewiſe, is not ſo favourable for 
its Reception as before; becauſe the pulmonary Artery being 
ſtretch*d out with the Lungs, makes it go off at right Angles, 
and therefore it dries up, And now the pulmo eins 
being diſtended with the greater Quantity of Blood, which it 
receives from the Lungs, the Valve of the Foramen Ovale is 
preſſed cloſe to its Sides, denying a Paſlage to the Blood from 
the Cava, to be mixed with the reſt of the Blood, By this 
you ſee, that the Blood, which comes from the Vena Cava 
Deſcendens, paſles only through the left Ventricle, whilſt the 
Blood which gomes from the Cava Aſcendens paſſes only 
through = gight Ventricle. > 

As the Blood is the only Treaſure of Life, ſo as it 
is poſſeſſed of a laudable 2 and in a due Quad, car- 
ried through the yaſcular Parts of the Body, ſo tis neceſſary 
the Phyſician ſhould, by all proper Methods, inveſtigate its Na- 
ture and various Mixtures in different Conſtitutions and Di. 
eaſes, But nothing has a more direct and immediate Tenden- 
cy to render us acquainted with the genuine and real Nature 
of the Blood than a chymical Analyii of it. 

In order therefore to this, we muſt firſt by ſtatical Experi- 
ments diſcover the Proportion between the ſolid and fluid 
Parts of the Blood, both in a fluid and morbid State. The 
Eftimate is to be made in the following Manner : The Blood 
taken from the Vein is firſt to be weighed, and then put in- 
to a Tin Veſlel, in which it is to be dried; then the remain- 
ing dry Powder is again to be weigh'd, by which Means the 
Quantity of the ſolid and fluid Parts of the Blood may be ex- 
actly determined. The larger the Quantity, therefore, there is 
of a ns Matter, the more thick and tenacious the Blood 
is; a Circumſtance which ſurpriſ favours the Generation 
of Obſtruftions, T7 

We are taught by the Laws of Mechanics, that three of 
the fluid, and only one of the ſolid Parts of the Aliments, 
are to the Preſervation of Health, Hence we juſtly . 
infer, that there ought to be a due Proportion between the 
Aliments and Drink, fince the former by no means contain a 
due Quantity of Fluid or Moiſture, 

In the above-mentioned Experiment, 'tis obſervable that the 
aqueous Part of the Blood is far ſooner evaporated than the 


fame Quantity of any Water placed in a fimilar Veſſel, and 
to 42 of Heat; à certain — that 
Blood and vital Humours, is not 
otwithſtand- 


ing 


expoſed ; 
the Water mixed with 
0 J but highly thin and volatile. Noty 
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ing this Circumſtance, the human Blood is ſpecifically heavier 
than Water, on Account of the ſolid Principle it contains; 


for if a Veſſel full of Water weighs nine Ounces and fix 


Drams, upon pouring out this Water, and filling it with hu- 


man Blood, its Weight is obſerved to amount to ten Ounces 


and two Drams. dg that in this Caſe, the ſame Quantity of 
human Blood ſurpaſſes the like Quantity of Water by more 
than half an Ounce, l 
If the Serum floating on human Blood is put into a Silver 
2 and held upon live Coals, it is like the White of an 
gg: 


formed into a hard and fiffile Body; a certain Proof 


that this Serum is turgid with a large Quantity of nutritious 
Juice. And, like the White of an Egg: is it neither of an 
alcaline or an acid Nature, becauſe it neither produces an Ef- 
ferveſcence with Acids nor Alcalis. Tis, therefore, no Won- 
der that it ſhould be coagulated by a Solution of Alum, Oil 
of Vitriol, and highly relied Spirit of Wine. Hence tis 
obvious how prejudicial theſe Liquors muſt be to the vital 
Texture and Motion of the Blood. 

Blood. newly taken from the Vein is totally reſolved into 
Serum, when expoſed to a gentle Heat, which is ſo far from 
rendering it more ſolid, that it gradually and ſucceſſively re- 
ſolves the Coagulum. If this Heat is continued for a conſider- 
able Time, the Blood is ftill rendered thinner by its Conti- 
nuance, and, juſt like the White of an Egg, begins to grow 
putrid, in which State it not only has a tetid Smell, but alſo 

roduces an Efferveſcence, when mixed with Acids. Hence 
tis obvious, that an alcaline Salt is produced by putrefaction. 
From'this Experiment we learn, that the Blood and Serum, 
by the natural Warmth of the Body, in proceſs of Time de- 
generate into Excrements, ſuch as Sweat and Urine, and that 
an Acceſſion of new Chyle is always neceſſary ; otherwiſe, a 
long continued Hunger may prove the Cauſe of Death. 

When human Blood is ſubjected to Diſtillation from a Glaſs- 
Veſſel, expoſed to a gentle wo a large Quantity of Water 
is yielded, which has neither the Appearance of an Acid, an Al- 
cali, nor any ſpirituous Principle. 54 tis obvious, that the 


ſpirituous Principle of the Blood is highly moveable, but by 


no means ſulphureous, phlogiſtic, or of an alcaline and vola- 
tile Quality. | | 

If after abſtracting the Phlegm of the Blood from the Cu- 
curbit by a very gentle Heat, the coagulated Maſs left in the 
Bottom is put into a Glaſs Retort, and expoſed to a briſk Fire, 
there is firſt obtained a yellowiſh Spirit, and a yellow Oil, 
after which a volatile white Salt adheres to the Sides of the 
Veſſel in various Figures. Then, upon increaſing the Fire, 
a groſs Oil which falls to the Bottom, is obtained, and a large 
Quantity of volatile Salt aſcends. 


From the Caput Mortuum no fixed Salt is obtained, except 


rhaps common Salt, which generally happens if the Perſon 
bad uſed large Quantities of that Salt. When the Caput 
Mortuum is committed to an open Fire, a ſmall Quantity of 
a whitiſh Earth remains. 

If an equal Quantity of Quick Lime is added to human 
Blood before Diſtillation, then, a more pure volatile Salt is ob- 
tained, or tis rather better to rectify all the Subſtances ob- 
tained trom Blood, with Quick Lime. 

But we are principally to advert to that Experiment, in 


which, without the Aſſiſtance of Fire, which deſtroys the 


primitive, and induces a new Texture, by an Affuſion only 


of warm Water, the Blood is 


reſolved into its Elements ; 


for if the Blood is dried, reduced to a Powder, and put into 
warm Water, this Water becomes reddiſh, and there remains 
a viſcid Matter, of a browniſh Colour, which cannot be diſ- 
ſolved by Water. And this Matter, indiſſolvable on account 
of its glutinous Subſtance, is twice as large in Quantity as the 
Matter capable of Reſolution. If it is dried, there remains 
2 Powder of a dark Colour, which eaſily takes Flame, a cer- 
tain Proof that it conſiſts of ſubtile ſulphureous Parts, whereas 
the Remainder conſiſts of more fixed and terreſtrial ſulphu- 
reous Parts. | 

Theſe two Subſtances in the Blood may be diſcovered by 
the Eye, if Blood flowing from a Vein is received into tepid 
Water, which is ſoon tinged with a reddiſh Colour, whilſt in 
the Bottom of the V there remain white Flakes, com- 
poſed as it were of Spiders Webs, and incapable of being re- 
ſolved by Water. Nor is it to be doubted that a Blood thus 
N with ſuch a groſs Subſtance, is very ſubject to ge- 
nerate polypoſe Concretions, and produce Ob ions of the 
Veſſels. Hoffman. Obſ, Phyſ. Chym. Lib. 2. Obſ. 21. 

For an ration of the Texture and Conſiſtence of the 
Blood, Dr. Langriſb took the Pains to examine it in a ftatical - 
Way, in every Stage of an acute continual Fever, where 
Blood could be drawn with Safety ; in order to diſcover the 
different Proportions of Serum and Gore, and the different 
Powers of Coheſion between the red Globules which conſtitute 


the Craſſamentum, 7 


But before we proceed, continues the Doctor, to the Ex- 
periments themſelves, it may be proper to advertiſe the Reader 
of the Manner in which they were made. Firſt, I always 


took Care to bleed into a Porringer as near the ſame Shape 


and Size as poſſible ; becauſe. a larger Surface of Blood ſhould 


not be expoſed to the Influence of the Air in one Trial than 


in another, Secondly, all the Blood was received in one Por- 
ringer, becauſe I have found by Experience, that a Pound of 
Blood does not ſeparate ſo much Serum when divided into ſeve- 
ral Parcels, as when contained in one Veſſel. Thirdly, I al- 
ways ſet the Blood in a cool Place, and after it had ſtood 
twenty four Hours, I very carefully weighed the Serum and 
Cruor ſeparately, in order to find their 9 — Proportions. 


Fourthly, I took a very thin Glaſs Tube, twelve Inches long, 


and one Third of an Inch in Diameter, and having hermetically 
ſealed up one End of it, I blowed it out to an obtuſe Point, 
about the Bigneſs of a middling Pea. Now this Point being 
ſet upon the Craflamentum, the Weight of the Tube was 
not of itſelf ſufficient to preſs through; and but very ſeldom 
when filled with Water ; ſo that my Way of trying the Co- 
heſion of the Gore, was to pour Mercury into the Tube, till 
it was juſt heavy enough to cut its Way through; and as the 
Tube was exactly graduated, I could by theſe Means very 
nicely determine the Power of Coheſion between the Globules 
which conſtituted the Craſſamentum. 


N. B. Every was one Eighth of an Inch; ſo that 
when it is ſaid in the following Table, Degrees of Cobe- 
fron, N. 48. we mean that the Cruor was ſo tough as 
to be equal to the Weight of ſix Inches of Mercury, be- 
ſides the he of the Tube, which was three Drams, 
and fifty fix Grains. | 
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Vth 
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XIII 


. | Intenſe Heat, Thirſt, Vomit- 
Pains in the Head, Back, 
and Loins, and clear, pale, 
limpid Urine. 

A quick full Pulſe, extreme 
Pain in the Head and Loins, 


and delirious. 

A foul, moiſt Tongue, crude 
Urine, ſtrong full Pulſe, De- 
lirium, exceſſive Heat, and 
frequent Vomitings. 


Pulſe, a Pain in the Head 
and Back, giddy and nau- 
ſea Ventriculi. 


A Phrenzy with extreme Talk- 


his Eyes, a dry brown 
Tongue, a thick Film 
or Sin adhering to the 
Teeth and Lips, Subſul- 
tuſes, and a quick labour- 
ing Pulſe. 


A fluſhed Countenance, an ex- 


treme quick full Pulſe, a 
brown parched Tongue, with 
a white Liſt round it, a De- 
lirium, high-coloured Urine 
and coſtive. 
Exceeding delirious, a fall 
Fer, 4 bod Mi 
rine, a di 
and coſtive. 
A burning Heat, unquenchable 
Thirſt, general Uneaſineſs, 
Watchings, full Pulſe, and 


1 Urine. 


ineſs, fick Fits, great In- 
caleſcence, a ſtrong full 
Pulſe, Pains in the Head 
and Back, and clear limpid 
Urine. 
Excruciating Pains in the Head 
and Loins, extreme Thirft, 
inward * dry parch- 
ed Skin, and ſtrong full 
Pulſe. | 
A very ſtrong, quick, full 
Pulſe, Vertigo, bilious Vo- 
mitings, intenſe Heat, and 
unquenchable Thirſt, 
A brown, dry, parch'd Tongue, 
Pains in the Head and Back, 
42 Uneaſineſs and full 
ulſe. 


A quick full Pulſe, great Thirſt, 
in in the Head, giddy, 
clear limpid Urine. 


Great Incaleſcence, extreme 


Thirſt, bilious Vomitings, 
a parched Skin, and ſtrong 
uick Pulſe. | 

A 3 ſubſultus Tendi- 
num, a full labouring Pulſe, 
intenſe Heat, and a parch- 
ed brown Cruſt upon the 
Tongue. 

A full heavy Pulſe, lixivious 
Urine, ad ht Pain in the 
Side, a quick and difficult 
Reſpiration, a black parch'd 
Tongue, intenſe Heat, ſub- 


ſultus Tendinum, and de- 
A 


Great Incaleſcenee, ſtrong full 


ativeneſs, a wild Stare with | 


| 


Brackiſh, and of 
a Citron Colour. 


Very Salt, and of 
| a bright yellow 


| Brackiſh,clear,and 
| Flame-coloured, 


Very pungent, and 
extremely yellow. 


Quick ſaline Taſte, 
and of a bilious 
Colour. 


No difference to 
be perceived from 
healthy Serum. 


Pungent, ſaline, 
w-colour'd 


Of vivid red, with 
here and there a 
ſizy Speck upon 
it, Degrees of Co- 
hefion 43. 

A thin white Coat 
at Top, and florid 


ho 


Ofa vivid Colour, 
Degrees of Co- 
hehon 23. 


= a vivid Red. 
es of Co- 

hola 26. 

Very florid. De- 


row of Cohe- 
56, 


Of a good Co- 
lour. Degrees of 
Coheſion 22. 


Exceeding vivid. 
2 of Co- 
n 36. 


Very florid, De- 
grees of Cohe- 
hon 28, 


A thin blueiſh 
Film at the Top, 
and florid under- 
neath, Deg. of 
Coheſion 33, 


A delicate Red. 
Degrees of Co- 


34+ 
Florid and with- 
out a Speck upon 


it. Degrees of Co- 
heſion 28. 8 


underneath. De- 


On the ninth Day by 


:-| profuſe Sweats and 


thick Urine, 

On the 7th and 8th 
Days by an Hezmor- 
rhage at the Noſe, plen- 
tiful Spitting, turbid 
Urine, and moderate 
Sweats, 

Died on the 7th Day. 
by turbid Urine, and 
profuſe Sweats. 


Died on the 7th Day. 


On the 8th and gth 
Days, by moderate 
Sweats, and five or fix 
looſe Stools, 


On the ioth Day, by 
ſpitting, turbid Urine, 
and ſwelled Legs. 


On the 11th and r2th 
Days by profuſeSweats, 
turbid Urine, and Spit- 


ting. 

Om ihe 6th Day by 
eight or nine looſe 
Stools, 


The 8th Day by the 
menſtrual Diſcharge, 
and moderate Sweats. 


The 11th Da 
fuſe Sweats wb” rg 
Sediment in the Urine. 


The gth Day by Spit- 

ting, 3 N 
teritious Sediment 

the Urine. * 


The 5th Day by an 
Hemorrhage at the 
Noſe, and moderate 


[Sweats on the 6th. 


The 7th Da 
fuſe Sweat. Ky" et 


The 22d and 23d Days 

en Swea ts, 
tting a tur- 

bid Une. one Pg 


Died on the 19th Day. 
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I muſt beg Leave to take Notice of the Reaſons which in- 


| duced me to draw Blood from one Patient on the twelfth 


Day, and from another on the thirteenth Day of the Diſ- 
eaſe ; eſpecially conſidering the great Uſefulneſs of Bleeding 
in the Beginning of this Diſtemper, and the Danger of doi 
it towards the Criſis. 1. I was not conſulted for either o 

them till thoſe Days on which I drew Blood, 2. No Eva- 
cuations of either Kind had been made before theſe Times. 
3. As to the Girl it was about the Time of Age that we 
might ex the menſtrual Purgations ; Pains in her Back, 
Giddineſs, Retchings to Vomit, and the like Symptoms pre- 
ceded this Illneſs; her Pulſe was full and weak, and ſeemed to 
ſtruggle for want of Room. 4. As to the Man, the Day 
before I viſited him, he had taken an Ounce of the Cortex, 
his Apothecary _— a little Remiſſion, for a true Inter- 
miſſion of the Fever; Subſultuſes, intenſe Heat, a difficult 
Reſpiration, and a flight Pain in the Side ſoon followed the 
Uſe of the Cortex; and for theſe Complaints I found him 
taking Boluſes, of Lapis Contrayervz, Saffron, Caſtor, Sal 

| Volatile ſuccinatum, and the like, By this Treatment I 

reſume, he became delirious, his Countenance was fluſhed, 

his Tongue black, and dry, his Urine extremely high-co- 
loured, his Pulſe full, heavy and ſomething unequal. Theſe 
were the Symptoms, and theſe, in my humble Opinion, 
were ſufficient Indications. for Phlebotomy, though ſo late 
in the Diſcaſe, I muſt add, that I never ſaw the Blood 
ſtream out ſo violently, - and with ſo large an Arch as it 

did from the Arm of the Man; and had not my Timidity 
prevented taking away more Blood, I am perſuaded, I had 

| ſtood a better Chance for the Recovery of my Patient. 

From theſe Experiments it plainly appears, that in ar- 
dent Fevers, the red Globules exceed the Proportion which 
they ought to bear to the ſerous Part of the Blood : For ac- 
cording to Mr. Boyle's Experiments and Obſervations of the 
Weights of the Craſſamentum and Serum, after they have 
ſeparated one from another, it appears that the Quantity of 
Serum which may be poured off from the Craſſamentum, is 
about one Half of the whole Maſs. And indeed, from Ex- 
periments which I have purpoſely made on the Blood of three 
young Men in perfect Health. I find it to be nearly the 
ſame ; the Serum in all three Trials, much exceeding one 
third of the whole Maſs, though I cannot ſay that in any 
of them, it fully arrived to one Half. 

Here we may alſo obſerve the different Conſiſtence of the 
Cruor in a febrile State, from that in Health. The Degrees 
of Coheſion in the Blood of the three young Men juſt men- 
tioned, were eight, nine, twelve, or the moſt viſcid of their 
Blood gave way to the Weight of one and a half Inch of Mer- 
cury z whereas we find in the Tables above, that the Co- 
heſion of the Globules which conſtituted the Craſſamentum, 
was ſometimes equal to a Column of Mercury ſeven or eight 
Inches in Height. 

Since therefore the Blood in acute Fevers is more than or- 
dinary viſcid and tenacious, and contains too great a Quanti- 
ty of red Globules, notwithſtanding the uſual moſt fluid Ex- 
cretions are greatly diminiſhed, even from the very Beginning 
of the Diſeaſe ; let us enquire by what Means this Altera- 
tion is moſt likely to be produced, 

That accurate Obſerver of Nature Lewenboel has ſhewn 
us, that the largeſt red Globules are made up of fix ſmaller 


- Spheres cluſtered together in a 8 regular manner; and 


that ſo nicely, that in a perfect Globule the Compoſition 
comes to be perceptible. He likewiſe aſſures us, that he 
ſaw Globules in the Blood, much leſs than thoſe which com- 
poſed the red Globules ; whence we may reaſonably con- 
clude, there are ſeveral Orders of Globules in the Maſs of 
Blood, the ſmalleſt of which, if properly united to others, 
and thoſe again to the largeſt Order, exhibit red Globules, 
And on the contrary the largeſt Globules may be broken 
down into their compounding ſmalleſt Globules, and by 
that Means come again under the Denomination of Lymph 
or Serum. ids 

Hence we may conclude, that whatever will diſpoſe the 
ſmalleſt Order of ſerous Globules to aggregate or unite: into 
larger ones, and thoſe again into ſuch as are till larger, 
will at laſt produce red Globules. Now we know of no- 
thing more likely to produce this great Change than ſtrong - 
ly attraQting, ſaline and ſulphureous Particles, together with 
Heat, which invigorates their attractive Power, and thereb 
greatly conduces to the fixing and uniting the ſmalleſt Globules 
to each other, 

It is certain that moſt of the Antecedents of Diſeaſes are diſ- 
poſed to charge or impregnate the Blood with ſaline and ſulphu- 
reous Matter ; and indeed, I can give no other Reaſon why 


one Man ſhall catch cold, and have a Fever, and another, 


perhaps, ſhall have the perſpiratory Ducts more fully ſtopt 
and yet have only a ſerous Defluction, from the Noſe, * Bs 


Lungs, but becauſe in one the Blood is more impregnated, by 
an intemperate Uſe of the Non-naturals, with faline and, 


ſulphureous Particles, than in the other; and for that Rea - 
ſon the Juices are more likely to become hot, acrid, gru- 
mous, and fit for the Production of a Fever. f 

To be a little more explicit: Let us refle& on the different 
States of the. Blood under different Diſcaſes, In the Leuco- 
phlegmatia, Anaſarca, Aſcites, and indeed in all Diſtempers 
where the vital Powers are depreſſed, the Pulſe weak, low, 
and flow, and the Heat of the Body is much below the na- 
tural Standard ; here, I ſay, we may obſerve how very ſub- 
ject the Globules of the higheſt Order are to loſe their Con- 
texture, and to be broken down into the ſmaller compound- 
+ Globules, ſo as to increaſe the Quantity of Serum. 

hereas in ardent Fevers, where the ſaline acid ſulphureous 
Particles abound too much, where the vital Heat is. aug- 
mented above the Healthful Standard, and all the Powers of 
the Body exert themſelves to the greateſt Degree ; there we 
may obſerve the ſmalleſt compounding Globules intimately 
united into larger ones, whereby the red Globules increaſe, 
and the whole ſanguineous Maſs becomes more denſe, heavy, 
viſcid and tenacious. 

Hence we have Reaſon to conclude, that the moſt 
neceſſary Requiſites towards forming of red Globules in the 
Blood, and cauſing theſe red Globules to coaleſce, are a cer- 
tain Proportion of ſaline and ſulphureous Particles, and a cer- 
tain Degree of Motion and Heat; whereby the Conſtitu- 
ent Parts of the Blood are made to attract each other more 
vehemently. | 

Heat, which coagulates the White of an Egg, has not its 
Effect merely by evaporating the moſt fluid Part, and there- 
by ſuffering the other Parts to approach nearer and nearer to 
each other; but it performs this ſudden and wonderful 
Change, by increaſing the attracting Power of the ſaline 
and ſulphureous Particles, whereby the ſmaller Order of 
Globules run into each other, and form larger ones; and 
2 again join with others till the whole Maſs is conſoli- 

ated, 

Thus it is with the Blood; a proper Quantity of ſaline 
and ſulphureous Matter, and a Lav 5 ua of Heat 
are perfetly neceſſary towards maintaining a natural and 
healthy Craſis; but whenever they are encreaſed above, or 
decreaſed below the natural Standard, either in regard to 
their Quantity, or Motion, the Blood will become too gru- 
mous, and florid, or too thin, limpid, and pale. 

In regard to the Action of the Veſſels ; if they have any 
Share in compreſſing and uniting the ſerous pellucid Globules 
of the Blood, and forming them into red Globules, we may 
reaſonably conclude, that in ardent, continual Fevers, where 
the Action of the whole vaſcular Syſtem is greatly increaſed, 
the * e will be moſt of all compacted and joined to- 
gether. 

From the whole it appears highly reaſonable to believe, 
that a mere Plethora of languid, inert, unactive Matter, is 
not the Foundation of ardent Fevers; but that the Blood 
at ſuch Times is too plentifully ſtored with acrid, ſharp, irri- 
tating, ſtrongly attracting, ſaline, and ſulphureous Particles. 
However that nothing may be wanting towards inveſtigating 
the true Cauſes of this Diſeaſe; I have thought it worth 
while to ſeparate the conſtituent Parts or Principles of the 
Blood, and to take a juſt Eſtimate of their ſeveral Propor- 
tions, "i 
By proper Diſtillations and the Force of Fire, we may 
compel Nature to an Account ; and though the Bulk and 
Configuration of the ſaline and fulphureous Parts are un- 
doubtedly much altered and commuted by the Action of Fire; 
yet the Proportions of the ſeveral Principles of the Blood are 
not increaſed or diminiſhed thereby; and conſequently by 
carefully ſeparating and weighing them, and ' ſeeing the ſeve- 
ral Proportions they bear to each other, we may arrive at a 
Knowledge very uſeful in accounting for ſome of the Pheno- 
mena of Diſeaſes, and directing us to a right Method of 
Cure, It is ſatisfying and uſeful as well as curious, to re- 
duce to Meafure and Weight the conſtituent Parts of the 
Blood; and I am perſuaded no inquiſitive Perſon will judge 
it a vain Undertaking, 


A CHYMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE BLOOD, BOTH 
IN HEALTH AND IN ARDENT FEVERS. 
ExPERIMENT I. a 
Eight Ounces of Blood, taken from a young Man in per- 
fet Health, and diſtilled, afforded as follows. 


Go oh 9 1 _ 
1. Lym 41 45 
2. Volatile Salt | | 38 
3. Oil | 52 
4. Cap. Mort before Calcination | 71] 25 

. Cap. Mort. after Calcination 2 | 10 


S AN. 


| The firſt three or four Ounces of Lymph ſeemed to 
tain little volatile Salt or Oil, it not being fetid or 

able either in Taſte or Smell ; neither did it ferment | 
with Acids; but the latter Part was hi 

therewith; and fermented violently with Oil of Vitriol, m 
a white Precipitate with Solution of Sublimate, and 
Syrup of. Violets green. E its 


__ ExyrrIimEntT II. 2 

From eight Ounces of Blood drawn from a Man 
Years of Age, in perfe&t Health, ſomething corpulen 
one who indulged in good Eating and Dri without 
much Exerciſe, I obtained, 2 N 


in 3 


1 


£2 


7D OF | 

"2M "os „ +153. 
2. V uns Salt _, . OE 4 
4. Cap. Mort. before Calcinaton — 7137 
Cap. Mort. after Calcination — [37 $ 


Two Grains of the fixed Salt being laid upon a Piece of 
clean Glaſs, I dropt upon it one Drop of the Oil of Vitriol, 


whence aroſe a violent Fermentation, and a white pungent 
Fume. | 75 | 

Four Grains of the ſame Salt diſſolved in two Ounces 
of Rain-Water, I added to it four Drops of a Solution of Sil- 
ver in Aqua Fortis, which cauſed a manifeſt Milkineſs, and 
evidently diſcovered the fixed Matter to be Sea-Salt ; for no 
other Salt produces a white Fume with Oil of Vitriol, or a 
white Cloudineſs with a Solution of Silver. 5 


Exexnimant III. 
the ſe- 


Eight Ounces of Blood extracted from à Man, on 
cond Day of an intenſe Burning Fever, afforded, 

| To Gr 
1. Lymph — — 4 6 
2. Volatile Salt E 

3. Oil = — — 114122 
4. Cap. Mort. before Calcination 17127 

5. Cap. Mort. after Calcination | 2 * 

6 9 0 7 1 14 


. Fixed Salt — 


| ExrERIMMT IV. ä 
Eight Ounces of Blood drawn from a Man of a robuſt 


Conſtitution, on the fourth Day of a moſt acute Fever, af- 


forded, 

- Ounc. De. Gr, 

10 ph = — 6 28 
2. Volatile Salt —_ — | : 34 
3. Oil — — — 114117 
4. Cap. Mort. before Calcination 7156 
5. Cap. Mort. after Calcination 12154 
J ˙ en I PE 


The fixed Salt in theſe Experiments, exhibited the ſame 
Phænomena with that in the preceding ones. 

The Lymph in the two laſt Proceſſes ſeemed to be more 
ſtrongly charged with volatile Salt and Oil, than the others, 
and fermented more violently with Acids. 5 

Theſe were the Proportions of the ſeveral Principles which 
the ſanguineous Maſs afforded us by the moſt careful Diſtilla- 
tion. Whence it is evident, that the ſaline and ſulphureous 
Parts did abound more in thoſe ſeized with acute Fevers, than 
in thoſe in Health. | a 


DISEASES ARISING FROM TOO GREAT A VE. 
| LOCITY OF THE BLOOD. 


All the Fluids contained 3 ariſing from the 
Aorta, are ſecreted from the Blood alone, which a little 
before was ſo effectually mixed in the Right and Left Ven- 
tricles of the Heart, that it apparently reſembled one 


In Diſorders ariſing from too briſk a Circulation of the Blood, 
tis neceſſary jointly to conſider both the Solids and Fluids of 
the human Body, the Nature and Properties of the latter of 


which we ſhall now inveſtigate, 


The Blood then is that univerſal Fluid which flows into 
the Right, and is expelled from the Left Ventricle of the 
Heart, This Organ receives, by Means of the Veins, the 
whole Blood from every Part of the Body, arid having re- 
ceived it, returns it by Means of the Arteries, to all the 
Parts of the human Fabric. From this Blood, all the Parts 
of the and all the Viſcera, prepare their reſpective Hu- 
mours which are different, according to their various Structures. 
In the Blood therefore are contained all the Humours of the 


red Colour, but when left to itſelf in a State 


with other Molecules, have their 


human Body, not with reſpect to their particular Nature und 
Quality, but wich to their Matter, of which, in all 'the 
Parte, according to their peculiar Structure, that is produced 

ich the ee 
in all the Parts and 'Viſcera, returns to the Heart, except ſome 
Part which is eliminated frum the Body. This Fluid is called 
Blood, boch when it is from the Heart, and when it 
returns'to it 3 and ſo long as theſe two Motions are continued, 


ſo long Life remains. 


Hence we may affirm,” that all the Humours are generated 
of the Hood, and contained in it. 
The Blood conſiſting of fo many different, tho? 
mixed Subſtances, to be an us Fluid, of a 
| State of Reſt, it is ſe- 
creted and divided into diftin& Far. 


This Blood, when circulating in the Veſſels, contains large 
_ Globules of a determinate Bulk, a changeable Figure, 
and a reddiſh-Colour ; yellow ſerous Globules, ſix times 
ſmaller than thoſe of the red Kind; a pellucid Fluid, 
capable of being concreted the Fire ; 'and a pellucid, 
light, and fine Water, conſiſting of ſtill ſmaller Globules, 
which however cannot be diſcerned on account of their 
Tranſparence. The Globules of the firſt three Species 
form what we call the Serum, both of which may be dif- 
cerned by Microſcopes. | | cs xls 


Theſe Circumſtances are ſupported by the Obſervations of 
Mr. Leemwenhoeck ; for the human when viewed through 
a Microſcope is obſerved to conſiſt of many ſpherical Parts, 
collected t „and ſwimming in a finer pellucid Liquor, 


- whoſe Parts are not, forthat Reaſon, to be diſcerned by the Mi- 


croſtope, When with Microſcopes,” the Motion of the Blood 
—_— Veſſels in the pellucid Parts of Animals is obſerved, 
it evi 9 that the Molecules of the Blood forced 
through narrow Channels of the Veſſels, and meetin 

I > every Mom 
changed, and are con y of a flexile Nature. According 
to the ſame Lerutuenboeci, the la Molecules of the 
are the red Globules, conſiſting of fix ſmaller Particles, mutu- 
ally joined and united ; and if theſe ſmaller Globules, which 
by their Union form the red Globule, were not thus united, 
they would become yellow and be ſerous Globules. If the 
ſame A obtained in all the other Parts of the Blood, 
then the ſerous Globules would alſo conſiſt of fix ſmaller Glo- 


bules; and the Diviſion would extend to the moſt ſubtile 


Fluids ſecreted from the Blood ; But Experiments are wanti 
to aſcertain the Truth of this ; for thoſe Parts of the B 
which are more ſubtile than the red and ſerous Globules, are 
entirely 3 But ſince there are numberleſs Series of de- 
creaſing Veſſels between the Aorta, the largeſt Veſſel, and the 
moſt minute Nerve, proportionable Hu ſeem to flow 
through all theſe intermediate Series of Veſſels. The Conge- 
ries of the largeſt Molecules of the Blood, is called Red Blood, 
whilſt all its more ſubtile Parts taken conjunctly, conſtitute 
what we call Serum; for the human Blood, when taken from 
the Veins, ſpontaneoully ſeparates into two ſuch diſtinct Parts, 


The red Part of the Blood, when concreted, and ſeparated 
from the Serum by Reſt alone, and in conſequence of 
the Laxity of the Parts, is ſoon fo reſolved into Serum as 
to be almoſt totally converted into it, 


When the Vein of a ſound Perſon is opened, the Blood 
flowing out in a full Stream, is a few Minutes after concreted 
into one red Maſs, which gradually begins to be leſſened, 
becauſe its thinner Part is 1 1 has its Quantity ev 
Moment” enlarged, and y ſerves for the red Maſs to 
ſwim ip. Some Hours after this Serum of the Blood is poured 
off, the red Maſs a flill leſs, and there is a freſh - 
tity of Serum co „till at laſt almoſt the whole red Part 
is converted into Serum. Hence it appears, that the red 
Portion of the Blood is gradually colliquated, and transformed 
into Serum. According to Mr. Leeuwenhoeck, this happens, 
becauſe the red Globules, conſiſting of ſox ſmaller Molecules, 
being now freed from the Preſſure of the Veſſels, uall 

from each other into thoſe ſerous Globules, by w 
Union they were form'd. Hence appears the Difficulty of 


determining the Proportion between the red and ſerous Parts of 
of the Blood, ſince the former is thus gradually colliquated into 
Serum, long kept in an Air moderately warm and moiſt, 


Reſt alone, and the Laxity of its Parts, is reſolved 

into a more thin, pellucid, and light Fluid, which gra- 
enn ile, as to be alm 
totally evaporated ; and theſe Circumſtances are iner 


As 


- 


9 
happen in the ſame manner: Fi re are hardly any two 
Fluids more ſimilar to each other in all their Phænomena, 
than the White of an Egg, and the Serum of Blood. 


All Blood newly taken from the Veins, is, by a 

Heat, but little ſurpaſſing the natural Warmth, 
a a ſmall Loſs of the ing Part, coa into a ſo- 
lid, ſciffile and tenacious Maſs, not to be diſſolved 

ads we Salt, Oil 1 Spirits. 1 the Brag Effect 
| the Heat of Fluids, which is a parti- 
my Sort 7 Concretion, tho' in its Effects ſimilar 
to the former, 5 


The Blood, even of the ſoundeſt Perſons, has a, great 
Propenſity to Concretion. When the ruptured minute Ar- 
teries of the Noſe diſcharge Blood, it is forthwith concreted 
into a kind of ſolid Cake. But this Tendency to Concre- 


with 


tion. in the Blood is greatly augmented by an Increaſe of End of the Egg, where the Air is lodged. In Adults the 


Heat : For as ſoon as an Heat, ſurpaſſing (perhaps) by ten or 
twelve Degrees the greateſt Heat of Fabrenherts's 
meter, is induc'd on the Blood of a ſound Perſon, it becomes 
totally concreted. Hence it is, that in acute Diſorders ſo 
great Danger ariſes from an increaſed Heat. But Blood 
once thus conereted, is not to be reſolved without the greateft 
Difficulty, Many Subſtances, when mixed with the Blood, 
may prevent its eaſy Concretion; but when it is once. con- 
creted, it can hardly be reſolved again; for in this Caſe nei- 
ther Salts, nor Spirits, nor Oils, nor Soaps, are of any great 
Efficacy. Blood thus inſpiſſated by Heat, is after colli- 
quated in the Air, but then it putriſies at the ſame time; 
nor does the Concretion ſeem. to happen, becauſe by the 
Heat the moſt ſubtile Parts are diffipated : For Blood ing, 
from the Vein into boiling Water, is forthwith coagulat 

into a ſciſſile Maſs. The ſame Property is alſo found in the 
White of an Egg, which, when put into boiling Water, 
even tho! } in the Shell, is forthwith indurated. | 


The Rednefs of the Blood, with the Serum and 
Lymph, which are thus capable of Concretion, are pro- 
duced by the Action of the Veſſels, and the Efficacy of 
the Circulation, as the Chan | 
the Chyle, Milk and Blood, whether circulating, or 
without the Laws of Circulation, informs us, and 1s ſuf- 
ficiently diſcovered by Microſcopes. 


"Tis much diſputed whence ariſe the * Properties 
of the Blood here enumerated ; ſuch as its Redneſs, the Vel- 
lowneſs and eaſy Concretion of the Serum. Philoſophers and 
Chymiſts have advanced the moſt palpable Abſurdities, with 
reſpect to this Affair. No Perſon, however, could ever, from 
che fineſt Aliments, prepare one Drop of Blood; for the hu- 
man Body alone is capable of preparing its own Blood of a 
Matter which was not Blood before. Nor is it of any Im- 
portance whether the human Body is ſmall, and in the Be- 
ginning of its Exiſtence, or whether it is in a robuſt and 
adult State : For the Preſence of Blood is ſo inſeparable from 
the Nature of the human Body, that it is found in the weak- 
eſt Infant, as well as in the moſt robuſt Man. Beſides, in 
the human Embryo, as ſoon as it can be obſerved by the 
Eyes, there is red Blood even at the time when there 1s not 
the ſmalleſt Appearance of red Blood either in the Plaenta, 
the Membranes ſurrounding the Embryo, or the Fluid con- 
tained in theſe Membranes. Hence we ſee, that it is the hu- 
man Body itſef which generates the Blood, even in that ten- 
der and mucous Principle. | 
When, in the firſt Rudiments of a human Creature, red 
Blood begins to be formed, cannot be eaſily determined by 
iments : But the incomparable Malpigbi has demon- 
ſtrated the Thing in an incubated Egg. An impregnated 
Hen's Egg, cheriſhed by no Incubation, tho' viewed with 
the beſt Microſcopes, is "obſerved to contain no red Blood, 
either in its Shell, Membranes, White, Chalazas, Yolk, or 
the Bag of the Colliquament. | 


But in an incubated 1 appeared a almoſt 
every Hour; and at the Circumference of the Cicatricula 
about the Yolk ſome Veſſels viſible by the Help of 
Mi s. A few Hours after theſe Veſſels to be 


diſtingui dy a Liquor contained in them. About the 
N of the Incubation, theſe Veſſels were of a 
ſomewhat greeniſh Colour. At the forticth Hour they were 


* 


by appears 
l 


ermo- the Lungs, where, throughout the broadeſt Part of their Sur- 


induced on the Nature of Blood in Adults. 


neous Kind in a Body which as yet has no Blood. And as 


' ſhe abſtains ſtill longer, nothing 


SAN 


of a ferrugineous 2 that of wither d Vine- 
Leaves in the Autumn, becauſe the Congeries of all theſe 
Veſſels was collected into one, which reaching to the Cica- 
tricula, terminated. in a certain Sinus which then firſt, ap- 
peared. This Sinus was the right Auricle of the Heart, . as 
afterwards ed. And in this Sinus, which hung from 
the Carina, there appeared a manifeſt Pulſation ; and a little 
after a ſmall red Speck in that beating Body. Then this red 
Speck ed diffuſed; through the right and left Ventricles 
of the Heart; and a little after in the Duct which runs lon- 
gitudinally along the Carina, or Rudiments of the Spine, and 
which was the Aorta. Hence we know, that red Blood may 
be prepared of a Matter which is not red, and that without 
the Admixture of pre · exiſtent red Blood. This Redneſs de- 
- rives its Origin from the beating Point or Speck, for it fir 
Where the Pulſation is; and there is red Blood preſent, 
before any Colour of Blood appears in the Rudiments of the 
Liver in the Chick. Hence we ſee, that the Opinion of the 
Ancients is falſe, who aſcribed the Work of Sanguification 
to the Liver. 
Perhaps, alſo, the Air (without which neither any Plant 
can vegetate, nor any Animal live) contributes to the firſt 
Formation of red Blood: For after the eighteenth Hour of 
the Incubation, Malpigbi (as he informs us in his Treatiſe 
de Ove incubato) obferved the Cicatricula aſcend - to the obtuſe 


Chyle to be converted into Blood flows immediately through 


face, it is in highly tender Veſſels almoſt expoſed to the 
Air. ora, Þ + the ancient Alchemiſts, the latent Food 
and Support of Life was contained in the Air. 

But in adult Perſons the Blood is prepared from the Ali- 
ments in a ſimilar manner: For the lacteal Veſſels receive the 
Chyle prepared in the Inteſtines, in the ſame manner as the 
Veſſels of the Volk received the White of the Egg attenu- 
ated by the Heat of Incubation, As the whole 25 le meets 
in one thoracic Duct, ſo in the Chick all theſe Veſſels were 
united within the Amnion. The Heat of Incubation, the 
Motion of the Humours through the Veſſels, the Force of 
the Heart, and the Action of the Air concurred within forty- 
eight Hours to the Production of red Blood in a Chick, 
which before had none of that kind, But in a ſound adult 
Perſon the ** is converted into Blood in the Space of 
twenty-four Hours, as is evinced by the Obſervations of 
Lower and Walæus. The Heat of the Body, the Action of 
the Veſſels and Heart, together with the Force of the Air in 
the Lungs, applied to the Chyle as it paſſes through them 
with the Blood, concur to the Tranſmutation of Chyle into 
But that ſuch a Converſion is ſooner per- 
formed in adult Perſons, than in growing Chicks, ſeems to be 
owing to the far greater Action of the Veſſels upon their 
Contents, the Reſpiration, and the ſuperior Quantity of pre- 
exiſting red Blood, 

But when theſe Cauſes producing red Blood in Adults, are 
in ſome meaſure defective, or act but flowly, red Blood is 
not produced, but a peccant and degenerating Liquor; as is 
obvious from what is commonly the Green Ficknef in 
Virgins, during which Diſorder no red Blood is produced; 
but ſuch a greeniſh Colour ariſes all over the Body, as was 
obſerved in the Veſſels of the Volk of the Egg, before any 
05 ood was ee f | 

ence the Blood is not, as ſome imagine, propagated b 
ſeminal Force, but produced of a Fe of the — 


this Circumſtance happens in the firſt Origin and Formation 
of Man, ſo it continues to the End of his Life. 

When in human Creatures Blood is a forming from the 
Chyle, various and ſucceſſive Degrees of Changes are ob- 
ſerved: For the Chyle, a few Hours after Meals, is found 
conveyed to the Blood, tho' not aſſimilated. Hence, when 
after a liberal Meal Blood is taken from the Vein, beſides the 
Serum and the red Part, there is a white, ſweet, and chylous 
Part found fluctuating in the Blood. 

In a few Hours the Chyle, conveyed with the Blood 
thro' the Veſſels, is ſeparated from the Blood by the Fabric of 
the Breafts, and affords Milk, which is of a different Nature 
both from Blood and Chyle ; for in Milk there begins to be 
formed that Tendeney to Concretion, which is already pre- 
ſent in the Serum of the Blood, for it yields Cheeſe. Bur 
this Tendency to Concretion is never found in the Chyle. 
Hence we may artificially imitate. the Preparation of Chyle 
in Emulſions, but never the Nature of Milk. | 

When a ſound Woman for twelve Hours totally abſtains from 
Meat and Drink, her Milk begins to be ſaline and yellowiſh. If 
is found in the Blood taken 
from her Veins, but what (like the White of an Egg) is by 
8 of the Fire concreted, which never happens in the 
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Hence we may conclude that the Bodies of ſound Perſons 
are the Formers and Producers of their own Blood, in the 
ſame manner as any Plant, by its peculiar Fabric, prepares its 
Sap from the Juices of the fertile Earth and the genial In- 
fluences of the circumambient Air. Apa ngt 

But in the human Body the Formation of Blood depends 
principally upon the Efficacy of the Circulation, by which 
the Veſſels act upon their contain'd Fluids. Hence in the 
moſt robuſt Perſons the Blood- is redeſt, or rather almoſt 
black in conſ- ce of its ſaturated red Colour, and is 
concreted almoſt the very Moment it is left in a State of 
Reſt. And in acute Diſeaſes, when the Circulation is in- 
creaſed, all the Parts are intenſely red, and the Serum of 
the Blood is converted into a Sciſſile Maſs. But in weak 
Perſons in whom the Efficacy of the Circulation is far leſs, 
all the Parts are pale and languid, whilſt the Blood is thin 
and hardly capable of Concretion. But when, in ſuch Per- 
ſons, by due Exerciſe and proper Remedies, the Circulation is 
augmented, the red Colour and} the due Coheſion of the. 


Blood return. Fo | 


The increaſed Motion of the Blood thro“ the Veſſels: is 
produced by more frequent and ſtrong ContraQions of 
the Hear to 4 


After conſidering the Nature of the human Blood, we now 
come to inveſtigate the Cauſe of its Motion and Circulation. 
Some celebrated Men have imagined that this Cauſe reſided 
in the Blood itſelf z for having obſerv'd that, by the mutual 
Mixture of certain Liquors, violent Commotions were ſud - 
dehly excited, they hence concluded that ſomething ſimilar 
to this happened in the Blood. ' 

But when in the moſt violent burning Fever, upon the 
Rupture of a ſmall Artery of the Noſe, the Blood is. diſ- 
charged with an uncommon and received, whilſt 
as yet hot in a clean Veſſel, it is forthwith. in a State of 
Reſt, and affords no Signs of an inteſtine Motion. Hence 
the Cauſe of the Blood's Motion is not lodg'd in itſelf. 
But the muſcular Action of the Heart, by a ſtrong Force, 
expels the Blood contained in its Cavities, thro' the Arteries, 
which immediately after, when the Action of the Heart 
| ceaſes, by their Llaſticiey and. muſcular Force, convey the 
Blood ſtill farther. "Theſe are the true and only Cauſes of 
the Circulation of the Blood, But the Beginning or Prin- 
ciple of this Motion is contained in the Heart; for when the 
Arteries are ſo contracted that their Diameters are ſmalleſt, 
they would remain in a State of Reſt and Inaction, unleſs 
they were again dilated by the Blood expelled from the Heart. 
The muſcular Action of the Heart is, therefore, the Cauſe of 
the Circulation of the Blood, and when that ceaſes all the 
Fluids become ſtagnant. - 

If therefore the Action or rather Contraction of the Heart 
(for in the Diaſtole the Heart is not active but paſſive) is 
rendered more frequent and ſtrong, the Cauſe of the Circu- 
lation will be augmented ; for it is not ſufficient that the 
Heart ſhould move frequently and contract itſelf, ſince near 
the Death of any Patient its Contractions are ſo frequent that 
they cannot be numbered, whilſt in the mean time the Cir- 
culation begins to fail 
from the Heart. | | 

But *tis alſo requiſite, that it ſhould more forcibly con- 
tract itſelf that all the: Blood contained in its Cavities may 
be expelled ; for a ſtrong Contraction of the Heart is that 
which expels all its Contents, whilft the weakeſt is that 
which expel none at all. The intermediate Degrees are 
weaker Contractions of the Heart. | 


The Contractions of the Heart are rendered more frequent 
and ſtrong, firſt by the Brain and Cerebellum promoting 
_ a too copious Expreſſion of the nervous Fluid as is ob- 


ſervable in Perſons under the Influence of any Paſſion 


or rack'd with the Agonies of Pain. Secondly, by an 
Irritation of the Heart, in conſequence of an accelerated 
Motion of the venous Blood, produced either by Fric- 
tion or the Action of the Muſcles; or by ſome acrid, 
aromatic, ſaline, and alcaline, purulent, ichorous, or 
putrified Subſtance lodged in the Maſs of Blood ; and 


ſometimes by a Species of Contagion, Plague or Poiſon; . 
and when this happens, the Diſorder, cannot from the 


| Diſcoveries hitherto made, be diſtinctly explained. 


We now come to conſider thoſe Things which, from Ex- 


perience, we find capable of exciting and increaſing the Mo- 
tion of the Heart. WR 

1. The Heart has all the Properties of a true Muſcle, 
and is furniſhed with thoſe Parts which in other Muſcles are 
ſubſcrvient to their Motions. When the Nerve diſtributed 


becauſe ſcarcely any Blood is expell'd 
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to any Muſcle is deſtroy d, the Action of that Muſgle. is of 
courſe aboliſh d, when the Brain is compreſſed by the Effu- 
ſion of any Humor, the Action of all the Muſcles ſubſer- 
vient to voluntary Motion ceaſes. If, by any Cauſe, a too 
brisk Reflux of Spirits thro* the Nerves into any Muſcle 


is produced, the Action of ſuch a Muſcle will be increaſed. 


even to the higheſt Spaſm. But large and numerous Nerves. 
are diſtributed to the Heart, which, however, has not a_ quick. 
and acute Senſation in conſequence of theſe Nerves. . The 
other Muſcles of the Body, when fatigued by exceſſive Mo- 
tion, are painful, whereas in acute Fevers, when the Heart has 
for many Days been agitated by an intenſely brisk Motion, 
it perceives no Pain. Now all the Cauſes which can pro- 
duce a quicker Motion of the Spirits thro' the Nerves of the 
Heart, alſo increaſe and augment its Motion, $48 
Now that the Paſſions of the Mind principally and ef- 
fectually produce this Effet is univerſally acknowledged, tho“ 
none has explained the manner in which it happens. The 
beſt-natured Man when affronted has ſuch a Change induc'd 
on the State of his Mind as produces an Alteration in all 
the Parts of his Body; for- the Contractions of his Heart: 
immediately become quicker and ſtfonger, his Pulſe large and 
vehement, his Heat is encreaſed, his Face becomes tumid, 
his Eyes ſparkle, and a burning Fever is ſometimes cxcited, 
which proves fo violent as to determine in Death. Y 
Pain may alſo ſo change the whole Brain as to produce a 
Delirium, after which no farther Pain is felt, or à perſect 
Syncope, which puts an End to the moſt racking Tortures. 
Since therefore Pain-is thus capable of changing the com- 
mon Senſory, it may alſo the Nerves diſtributed from. 
it. Intenſe Pain rarely continues long without producing a 
Fever, that is a quicker Contraction of the Heart, even in 
Diſorders different from a Fever, ſuch as the Gout for 
Inſtance. Galen in his Treatiſe De Pulfibus ad 7y· 
rones, Cap, 12. informs us, that ** Pain when ſmall and on- 
* ly beginning renders the Pulſe more large, vehement, 
quick and frequent; but when it is increaſed and be- 


comes ſo violent as to injure the vital Strength, it renders 


the Pulſe more ſmall, languid, quick and frequent. | 
2, As for the Irritation of the Heart; Beſides the 
Cauſes of Motion which the Heart has in common 
with the other Muſcles of the Body, there is in the 
Heart a ſingular and Property, which may be 
called Irritability, or a Capacity of Irritation; for when the 
Influx of the Spirits thro” the Nerves into the Fibres of the 
Heart, and the Motion of the Arterial Blood, ceaſe after 
Death, the Motion of the Heart may be reſtored by blow- 
ing thro' the Veins, or injecting tepid Water into them, 
The Heart, alſo, when cut from all the Veſſels with which 
it coheres, retains its Motion for ſome time, and after it has 
been in a State of Reſt for ſeveral Hours, when it is che- 
riſhed with Heat and prick'd with a Pin, it again begins to 
move, Phyſiologitts have in a ſubtile manner explain'd, why 
the Heart ſhould become alternately Paralytic, and be again 
contracted, as it were, by an inſtantaneous and ſudden Spaſm, 
and how the Cauſe producing the . Syſtole of the Heart 
ſhould every Moment periſh, and be immediately after re- 
new'd ; and their Accounts of theſe Phenomena they have 
deduced from the Structure and Situation of the Parts, 
But the Heart, hen taken out of the Body, and no longer 
adhering to any Veſlels, continues the ſame Motion, and fre- 
quently for a conſiderable time. n | 
As for. the Acceleration of the venous Bld; When 
in conſequence of any violent Paſſion, or the ſeeing of 
any horrid and frightful, Object, by any tender Girl, 
there is an abſolute Reſt of the Heart, if cold Water is 
ſprinkled" on ber naked Body, the Parts being contracted 
by the Cold, convey the venous Blood to the Heart, by 
which Means its Motion is reſtor d. Thus Homer, in the 
Fifth Book of his [had tells us, that when Sarpedon was 
ſo exceſſively wounded as to fall into a Deliquum, be was 
reſtor'd by the Blowing of the North-wind on his Body, 
becauſe 4. Veins were conſtricted by the Cold. Hence all - | 
theſe Things which accelerate the Motion of the venous 
Blood to the Heart, alſo augment its Motion, Thus an in- 
tenſely burning Fever may be excited by | exceſſive muſcular 
Motion, and too ſtrong Friftions, See FIBAA. | . 


As for acrid and other unfriendly Sub/lances lodging in the Maſs 
of Blood ; All the Humours of the human Body, when found, - 
are mild; ſince the Blood of a ſound Perſon, when put into 
the oduces no Pain; and when it is in this State, its 


Eye, pr 
| Circulatian is highly equable. But as ſoon as acrid Subſtances 
are mixed with the Blood, its Motion through 


the Veſlels is, 
by the Irritation of the Heart, increaſed, and à Fever pro- 
duced, which either expels theſe acrid and unfriendly Sub- 
ſtances from the Body, or ſo ſubdues them, that they no 
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onger prove injurious] Not is it of any; Importance 
ki Oe Acta is, ſince they all produce the fame Effefts, 


and only differ with reſpect to the ces and Duration of 
their Actions. In aromatic Subſtances, the Acrimony con- 
tained in a tenacious Oil, is not eaſily diſlodg'd and thrown 
off, Thus, when large Quantities of Pepper are 1 her 4 
taken for the Cure of intermittent Fevers, a mild Tertian 
often changed into a burning Fever. The Perſon who at 
Dinner uſes too large a Quantity of Sea-Salt, will, in the Af- 
ternoon, become. feveriſh, and aflifted with Thirſt, till by 
drinking copiouſly, that Salt is waſhed off. Vinegar itſelf, 
which in putrid Fevers is ſo efficacious, excites a Fever when 
too liberally uſed. When an Impoſthumation concealed in the 
internal Parts collects Pus, this Pus, when reſorbed and mixed 
with the Blood, daily excites a Fever, which gradually preys 

upon the Body, and is called an heftic Fever. When this 
Pas, by a long Retention, is changed into a thin Ichor, it 
becomes more acrid ; and when reſorb'd, produces more ter- 
rible Misfortunes. | Ag 

Corrupted Bile lodged about the Præcordia, or the putrid 
Gore of the corrupted Liver, excites violent Fevers, which 
can never be cured, unleſs that putrid Fomes could be re- 
moved. 5 

But in all theſe Caſes the Acrimony may be diſcovered by 
the Senſes; tho', at the ſame time, there are other very ſur- 
priſing ſtimulating Subſtances, which can be reduced to no 

own Species of Acrimony, but yet diſturb the Body in all 
its Functions. „ 

The Contagion of the Small- Pox, by its ſubtile Miaſma, 
which entirely eludes our Senſes, inſects the ſoundeſt Perſon, 
upon which is produced a violent Fever, which in a few Days 
fills all the external and internal Parts of the Body with a va- 
riolous Pus. And in this Pus, by the Diſorder formed of 
the ſoundeſt Humours, there is the ſame Force of propagat- 
ing the variolous Contagion infinitely, as is obvious from the 
Method of Inoculation, in which a ſmall Drop of variolous 
Pus is put into a crude and recent Wound. But none has 
hitherto been able to explain the Nature of this Stimulus, or 
demonſtrate the Method in which the ſound Humours, chang'd 
by the variolous Contagion, aſſume a poiſonous Nature, and 
become capable of multiplying the Contagion almoſt infi- 


nitely, 

The Kind of Plague peculiar to each Species of Animals, 
rarely happens to more than one Species at a time. When 
the Plague raged in Europe among Oxen, even thoſe Perſons 
who uſed the Fleſh of the infected Animals, remained free 
from every Degree of the Contagion. The moſt ſkilful Phy- 
ſicians, after a ſedulous Inveſtigation of the Nature of this 
terrible Diſorder, ingenuouſly confeſſed, that they knew no- 
thing with reſpect to the Cauſe, ſince its Effects were only 
ſubjected to the Senſes, The peſtilential Virus remains in- 
active upon Linnen, Leathern, or Woollen Cloths; and upon 
open and porous Woods, till being applied to the human 
Body, it becomes active, and by multiplying the Contagion, 
diffuſes itſelf every where. In this Caſe, how e T 
all the Parts of the Body are diſturb'd, and what violent Fe- 
vers are excited, may be ſeen in Diemerbroeck and others, 
who have wrote concerning the Plague. 

The ſurpriſing Hiſtory of Poiſons evinces, that in ſome 


Liquors of poiſonous Animals, there are ſuch Stimuluſes as 


have no Acrimony obſervable to the Senſes; but yet, by an in- 
conceivably quick Action, they injure almoſt all the Functions, 
and excite violent Fevers. We ſhall only inſtance in the 


Poiſon of the Viper. The celebrated Redi, relying on the 


Obſervations and Candour of Charas, taſted the yellow 
Juice adjacent to the Gums of the Viper, and found its Taſte 
to reſemble that of the Oil of Sweet-Almonds. Whereas a 
ſmall Quantity of the ſame Juice, adhering to an inconſider- 
able Wound made by a Bite in a Perſon of Diſtinction, who 
| handled a Viper imprudently, a few Minutes after produced 
the moſt violent Symptoms; ſo that the Patient hardly eſcap'd, 
after numerous Attempts for his Relief. 


An increaſed Motion of the Blood through the Veſſels 
produces a greater Force of the Blood propelled, upun 
the receiving Veſſels; a greater Reſiſtance in the Veſſels 

to the Blood; a ſtrong Compreſſion of the Blood; a 
violent mutual Attrition of the Veſſels and Blood; a 
ſtrong mutual Attrition of the Parts of the Blood; a 
ter Heat in all the Parts of the Body; an Exſicca- 

tion of the Blood, in conſequence of the Diſſipation of 

its moſt aqueous Parts; an inflammatory Viſcidity of the 
Blood, by which it is eaſily diſpoſed to Concretion; a 
Reſolution of the Blood into Salts, and volatile and acrid 
Oils; an increaſed Largeneſs of the Veſſels at their Be- 
gig an Impulſe of the thick Fluids into the mi- 

| nute Veſſels, which produces in them Obſtructions, De- 
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ktructions, Inflanmations, Suppurations, Gangrenes, a 
_ Sphucelus, a Scirrhus, and the infinite Misfortunes which 


In this Pa are conſidered thoſe Effects on the Solids 
and Fluids of the human Body, which depend upon an in- 
creaſed Motion of the Blood. ) " 

A. for the greater Force of the Blood propelled, upon the receiv- 
ing Veſſels; The Arteries are always full ; when, therefore, the 
contracted Heart expels the Blood contained in its Cavities 
into the Arteries, theſe latter muſt be dilated ; or ſuch a Quan- 
tity of Blood ought to be expelled through the Extremities of 
the Arteries, as is forced from the Heart into the Arteries. 
But all the Arteries, except thoſe known by the Name Co- 
ronary, are dilated in the very Moment at which the Heart 
is contracted. Hence almoſt the whole Action of the Heart 
is employed in dilating the Arteries; and by this Force the 
Sides of the Arteries are fo preſſed, that they recede from 
their Axis, and have all the Fibres conſtituting their Sides 


- diſtracted. But as we have already ſhewn, that an increaſed 


Motion of the Blood is produced by a more ftrong and fre- 
quent Contraction of the Heart, tis obvious, that the Force 
by which the Sides of the Arteries are compelled to recede 
from their Axis, is then increaſed in a Proportion com- 
pounded of the increaſed Strength, and Frequency, of the 
Contractions of the Heart. | 

As for the greater Reſiſtance of the Veſſels to the Blood; 
The Arteries, when diſtended, are in a State of Violence. 
Hence, by the Elaſticity and muſcular Force of their Fibres, 
their Sides endeavour to approach nearer their Axis; by which 
Means they repreſs the diſtending Blood: For unleſs the Ar- 
teries contracted by their own Force, expelled the diſtendin 
Blood, the Heart could not, in the following Syſtole, expe 
the whole Blood contained in its Cavities into the Arteries, 
as yet diſtended ; the Blood would be gradually accumulated 
in the Cavities of the Heart, and the — ob ſuffocated. 
The ſtronger, therefore, the Action of the Heart diſtending 
the Arteries is, the more ſtrongly will that Force act by 
which the Arteries endeavour to contract their Cavities; and 
the oftner, in the ſame Space of Time, the Heart is contracted, 
the more frequently will the contracted Arteries re- act on the 
diſtending Blood. | | 

As for the ſtrong Compreſſiom of the Blood ; The Blood 
contain'd in the Arteries is always, as it were, between 
two Preſſes; for when the Arteries are dilated, the Con- 
traction of the Heart forces the Blood from the Baſe to 
the Apex of the Artery ; whilſt, in the mean time, the nar- 
row Extremities of the Arteries make the greateſt Reſiſtance. 
When the Arteries are contracted, the Valves about the Baſis 
of the Arteries in the Heart make a Reſiſtance; and there is 
the ſame Reſiſtance at the Extremities-of the Arteries; hence 
in both Caſes the Blood contained in the Arteries is com- 
preſſed, But ſince the conſtituent Parts of the Blood are 
flexible, and capable of * as we have already ob- 
ſerved, if the compreſſing Cauſes, that is, the Action of the 
Heart and Arteries, are increaſed, it neceſſarily follows, that 
the Compreſſion of the Blood muſt become ſtronger. 

As for the ſtrong mutual Attrition of the Veſſels vnd 
Blood, and "of the Parts of the Blood with each other ; 
When the Blood is forced from the Heart, it acts upon the 
Sides of the incurvated Aorta; and this Direction of the 
Blood is reſiſted by the ſtrong Sides of the Aorta, and the 
Blood contained in its Cavity. Hence no Particle of Blood 
expelled from the Heart into the Aorta, for two Moments, 
preſerves that Direction of Motion which it had when it 
was expelled from the Heart. Beſides, the Aorta is conical, 
*or Wider at the Baſe, but gradually becomes narrower. But 
ſince the Direction of the Blood expelled from the Heart into 
the Aorta, is in Lines perpendicular to the Baſis of the Aorta, 
it muſt neceſlarily happen that the Particles of the Blood 
will ſtrike againft the Sides of this conical Canal; and in 
their Reſilition thence, will meet other Parts moved in a 
different Direction. Hence there is a perpetual Attrition of 
the Parts of -the Blood with each other, and with the Sides 
of the Veſſels. Hence; alſo, as the Parts of the Blood are 
flexible, their moſt conſiderable Angles being deſtroyed by the 
perpetual Attrition, they acquire a ſpherical Figure. But by 
an increaſed Motion of the Blood through the Veſſels, this 
Attrition is augmented in the fame Proportion. 

As for the greater Heat of the whole Body ; From this 
mutual Attrition of the Parts, and on the Sides of the 
Veſſels, ariſes Heat. This is ſufficiently certain, becauſe” 
as ſoon as the Blood is in a State of Reſt, all its Heat is 
loſt, and the Body is gradually reduced to the ſame Degree 
of Coldneſs with the common Atmoſphere. When the Mo- 
tion of the Blood is increaſed by violent Exerciſe, . 
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who, in the End of bis Book de Gorde, informs 
<< the Blood is not naturally hot, but becomes ſo. 

A. for the Exficcation of tb Blood, in conſequence of 
he Diſſipation of its m9 
f always 1 tes moſt moveable Parts of any 
Fluid; but, as we have already ſhewn, 1 Heat is 
produced by an increaſed Motion of the Blood throu 
the Veſſels. The whole internal and external Surfaces of 
Body have exhaling Veſſels, which, ſecrete from the Blood, 
and diffipate an highly ſubtile Liquor. An increaſed Appli- 
cation, therefore, of the Blood to theſe Organs, will pro- 
duce a proportionably ' greater Secretion. - Hence it is, that in 
all Diſeaſes accompanied with an increaſed Heat, the Body is 
dried. Hence Hippocrates, in Lib. 1. de Morbis, informs us, 
that They who die of burning Fevers, are taken off by 
„ Dryneſs. ; \ | 4 

As for the inflammatory Viſcidity of the Blood ; There is 
in 447 Blood of the ſoundeſ Perſon a natural Propenfity 
to Coheſion, in conſequence of which it is ſpontaneouſly 
concreted when taken from the Veins, and left in a State 
of Reſt, This Coheſion is increaſed by the gue Heat ; 
fince by that Means the aqueous diluting Part is diſſi- 

ated, and the Force compreſſing the Blood. ftrengthened. 

We have already ſhewn, that by an increaſed Motion, the 
aqueous Part is diſſipated, and the Heat in like Manner in- 
creaſed. But the Action of the Veſſels on the Blood, is a 
true Compreſſion of the Blood they contain. Hence, ſince, 
by an accelerated Motion of the 

eſſels on the Blood is increaſed, it is obvious, that all thoſe 
- Cauſes concur to produce this increaſed Action of the Veſſels 
on the Blood, which contribute to its Concretion. Then 
ariſes the Phlegma Phlegmonodes, which is entirely diſtinct 
from a languid, cold, and mucous Concretion, In this Caſe 
it is called an inflammatory Spiſſitude, ariſing from a ſtrong 
Compreſſion of the Principles of the Blood to each other. 
The Elements, or component Parts of the Blood, are ob- 
ſerved to be ſpherical, or nearly ſo. Hence they touch one 
another in few Points. But when, by a too ſtrong Preſſure, 
their Figure is changed, and the thin aqueous Part, in which 
they floated, expreſſed, they come into more numerous Points 
of Contact, and are by that Means concreted. Hence ariſes 
that coriaceous Toughneſs obſervable in the Blood of pleu- 
ritic Patients. 

As for the Reſolution of the Blood into Salts, and volatile and 
 acrid Oils; The State and Condition of the Salts and Oils of the 
human Blood, are, beſt known from the Urine; which, as it is 
the true Lixivium of the Blood, waſhes off the already form'd 
Salts and Oils, which are of an acrid, and conſequently an 
hurtful Nature. It evidently appears, that the Urine is the 


more acrid and fetid, the ſtronger the Circulation of the 


Blood is. In weak Perſons the Urine is pale, almoſt with- 
out any Smell, and not very falt. in robuſt 
Perſons, habituated to Exerciſe, the Urine is redder, more 
fetid, and highly ſalt: An increaſed Motion, therefore, of 
the Blood through the Veſſels, renders the Salts of the Blood 
more acrid and volatile ; and its Oils more attenuated, but at 
the ſame time leſs mild. Hence again ariſe new Sti in- 
creaſing the Circulation, by the Increaſe of which they were 
original produced; and thus the Effect of the Diſeaſe in- 
creaſes x # Diſeaſe. 


As for an increaſed Largeneſs of the Veſſels at their | Begin- 
nings ; The Force of the Heart ing the Bloodinto the full 
Arteries, .is the only Cauſe which dilates theſe Arteries. 
When, therefore, this Action of the Heart increaſes, the Di- 
latation of the Arteries will, in like manner, be augmented, 


But this Dilatation will be the greater, the nearer the Ar- 
- tery is to the Heart: Therefore the Beginni 
Arteries will be more dilated ; whereas this dilating Force 


of all the 
cannot with ſo great Efficacy be conveyed to their Extremities, 


As for the Impulſe of the groſs Fluids in the minute Veſſels ; . 


The coarſeſt Part of the Blood is obſerved to be a red Glo- 
bule, which naturally can be only contained in the | 
Veſſels. The next largeſt Particle of the Blood may enter a 
ſmaller Veſſel, which, in conſequence of its Smallneſs, ex- 
cludes the red Globules, but admits all ſuch as are ſmaller. 
The fame holds in the other Series of decreafing Veſſels; and 
Health ſeems principally to conſiſt in this, that proportional 
Fluids remain in their proper and ive Veſſels. When, 
refore, by an inereaſed Motion of the Blood through the 
eſſels, the Beginnings of the Arteries of the next, ſuccecd- 
ing Series are too much diſtended, groſſer Parts, which ought 
not naturally to be contained in theſe Veſſels, may enter 
them. Thus, for inſtance, When the Beginning of a ſerous 
Artery, ariſing from an Artery containing red Blood, is di- 
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duced, which, however, is eaſily cured by Reſt alone. 
As for Obſiruttions and Deftrudtions of the minute Veſſels 


An Antery. in its Courſe gradually becomes narrower and 


narrower, till at laſt it is almoſt only capable of tranſmitting 
one Molecule of Blood. This evidently appears upon Ex- 
amining the Circulation of the Blood, in the pellucid Parts 
ut in a par- 
ticularly beautiful manner, when the Lungs of a live Lizard 
appearing through a Wound made on Purpoſe, are viewed 
with a Microſcope. For in this Caſe it evidently appears, 
that about the Extremities, or narroweſt Parts of the Arte- 
ries, all the Molecules of the circulating Fluid are changed 
into an oblong cylindrical Form, and ſo tranſpreſſed through 
the narrow Channels of the Arteries. When, therefore, tor 
inſtance, -a ſerous 1 dilated at its Beginning, receives 
any Portion of red Blood, this Blood cannot paſs through its 
moſt narrow Parts. Hence ſuch an Artery will be obſtructed ; 
and fince the Fluids by the vital Motion, act upon 
the obſtructed Part, ſuch a tender Veſſel muſt be caſily de- 


ed. | 

4. Inflanmations, Suppurations, Gangrenes, a Spha- 
celus, * and all their — Whild he 
red Blood ing in the minute Canals is compreſſed, 
and an Attrition of it produced by the Action of the 
Blood which ſucceeds, and is generally put into a violent 
Commotion by the concomitant Fever, the Diſorder is 
called an Inflammation, which muſt, for this Reaſon, moſt fre- 
quently ariſe from groſs Fluids, propelled into Veſſels natu- 
rally too ſmall for their Admiſſion. But when an Inflamma- 
tion is ve þ all its Effects ſucceed : For when the 
infarcted Veſſels, together with the impacted Humour inca- 
pou of Circulation, are acted upon by the vital Force, and 

ing diſſolved, nerate into a pinguinous, white and 
| le Humour called Pus, a Suppuration happens. If, in 
conſequence of a ſudden Rupture of the Veſlels, the Circu- 
lation of the vital Humours through the Part affected is to- 
tally deſtroyed, a Gangrene, or Mortification of the Part 
is excited; and when this Diſorder ſcizes he whole Subſtance 
to the Bone, it is called a Sphacelus, If about glandular 
Parts, an Inflammation ariſes, a hard Tumor without Pain, 
but not to be reſolved without the greateſt Difficulty, is pro- 
duced, and diſtinguiſhed by the Name Scirrhus. 
From a due Conſideration of theſe Circumſtances, it evi- 
dently appears, that an increaſed Circulation of the Blood 
may produce numberleſs Diſorders. All the Humours of the 
Body, by an increaſed Motion, and an augmented Heat ariſ- 
ing-from it, may be totally changed into a morbid State, by 
the ſtronger Preſſure, the um induced by the greater 
Heat, and the augmented Acrimony, There is a greater At- 
trition, and often a Rupture of the ſolid Parts produced. 
The groſs Humours, which cannot penetratg through the 
narroweſt Parts of the Veſſels, enter the dilated Veſſels : 
and if we conſider that all theſe Diſorders may happen in all 
the Parts of the Body, tis obvious that numberleſs Diſeaſes 
may. ariſe from this ſingle Cauſe, þ 


An increaſed Circulation of the Blood may therefore he 
known from an acquaintance with its Cauſes and Effects 
already enumerated, but eſpecially from the quickneſs 

and hardneſs of the Pulſe; the do and difficulty o 

Reſpiration ; and the intenſe Heat. 


*Tis of Importance in the Practice of Medicine; to 

know whether the Velocity of the Circulation is too great or 
not. If the Cauſes of an increaſed, Circulation ace preſent, 

and the Effects of a too violent Motion of the Humors ob- 
ſeryable, the State of the Patient is no longer dubious, There 
are, however, ſome infallible Signs which demonſtrate the Ex- 
ceſs of the Circulation, ſuch as e ER od 
De Felicity and Hardneſs of the Pulſe. The Celetity 
of the Pulſe is a Sign, that in the Game Time the Heart 
is oftener contraſted ; and the Hardneſs of the Pulſe denotes 
the plenitude of the Arteries, and is a Proof of a Blood highly 
compacted, denſe, and in conſequence of its. inflimmator 

Viſcidity, with 3 0g ble of paſſing thro' the Extre- 
mities of the Veſlels, The Celerit of the Pulſe alone with- 
out Hardneſs, denotes that the Heart is oſtenet tho” not 
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more ſtrongly contracted; for near the Death of any Patient 
the Pulſe is very quick, tho, at the ſame time, ſmall. Where- 
as the Hardneſs of the Pulſe alone without Celerity rat her de- 
notes a Suffocation of the Circulation, as is "obſervable in 
highly plethoric Patients, cn ſt He 
An Increaſed Circulation is alſo knownfrom a quick and di 
ficult Reſpiration, T he whole Blood expelF'd from the 
Ventricſe of the Heart muſt paſs thro” the Lungs before it can 
come to the left Ventricle. But the right Ventricle of the Heart 
is not by its muſcular Force alone able to propel the Blood thro' 
the narroweſt Parts of the Pulmonary Artery, tis alſo re- 
quiſite there ſhould be a Dilatation of the Lungs by Inſpi- 
ration, in order to make a quick Paſſage for the Blood ex- 
pell'd from the right Ventricle. The more frequently and 
ſtrongly, therefore, the right Ventricle contracts itſelf in the 
ſame Time, the more frequent and ftrong the Reſpiration 
will be. Hence, as ſoon as by Running or any other Exer- 
ciſe, the Motion of the Blood thro' the Veſſels is increaſed, 
the Reſpiration is proportionably 3 and perform'd 
with greater Difficulty, Thus the Reſpiration is increaſed on- 
ly by an augmented Velocity of the Blood paſſing thro” the 
Lok But when by this increaſe@ Motion an inflamma- 
tory Spiſſitude begins to be produced, the Reſpiration will be 
far more laborious and quick ; for the Incapacity of the 
Blood for circulating, firſt diſcovers itſelf in the Lungs. 
Hetice 'tis that in acute inflammatory Diſorders a quick and 
difficult Reſpiration is ſo bad a Sign. 

An increaſed Circulation is alſo known - £4 exceſſtue Heat of 
the Body. So long as there is a free Paſſage thro all the Veſ- 
ſels, an increaſed Celerity of Motion in the Fluids alſo augments 
the Heat of the Body, as we have already ſhewn, But when 
Blood rendered incapable of Circulation cannot reach the 
Extremities of the Veſſels, a Coldneſs of the Extremities is 
produced, But at that very Time there is a burning Heat 
about the vital Viſcera, as happens in the worſt burning Fe- 
vers. And this is by Hippocrates, in his Prognoftics, and o- 
ther' Parts of his Works, generally ' reckoned among the 
Mortal Signs. "EP ; | 


The Remedies, therefore, beſt calculated and moſt efficacious 
for allaying an exceſſive Circulation, are ſuch as diminiſh 
the Frequency and Force of the Contraction of the Heart. 


Theſe ſimple Diſorders are firſt to be confider'd in an 
abſtracted Light; for which Reaſon tis here ſuppoſed, that 
nothing is changed in the Body, but only that the Circula- 
tion of the Blood is augmented. Every thing, therefore, is a 
Remedy for this Misfortune, which can remove the. proxi- 
mate Cauſe of the increaſed Motion of the Blood. But 
this Cauſe is a too quick and ſtrong Contraction of the 
Heart, ſo that every thing is a Remedy which can produce 
a flower and weaker Motion of that Organ. But ſuch a 
Remedy muſt act either on the Spirits which move the Heart, 
upon the venous and arterial Blood convey'd into it, or upon 
thoſe ſtimulating Subſtances which by their Irritation pro- 
duce a ſtronger and quicker Contraction of the Heart, 


Some of theſe Remedies have an Influence on the Mind, 
and others on the Body. = 


We have already obſerved, that only a Change in the 
Diſpoſition of Mind, may in the ſoundeſt Perſon ſo increaſe 
the Motion of the Heart, as to produce a violent Fever. 
And unleſs the Phyſician can then remove that Change of 
Diſpoſition, other Remedies will be of no Service. But eve- 
ry thing which produces this Effect acts upon the Mind 
without inducing any change on the Body. Thus when a 
Man in a violent Paſſion is frighted, his Paſſion is removed 
without any Change induced on his Body, whilſt only the 
State and Diſpoſition of his Mind is altered. The 'other 
Cauſes removing the material Cauſes of an increaſed Circu- 


lation act only on the Body. | 


The former of theſe Remedies are ſuch as allay violent 
Paſſions by Reaſoning ; excite the contrary Paſſion, or 
divert the Perſon under its unhappy Influence. 


Violent Paſſions are ſometimes removed by Reaſoning. 
We are conſcious to ourſelves, not only that we think, 
but alſo that we think on Objects different from the Act of 
Thinking itſelf. And if theſe Objects are only perceived 
by an ordinary Perſpicuity of Mind, they affect us but little, 
and only retain the Soul in a kind of fimple Contempla- 
tion, This is ſufficiently evinced in profound Mathema- 


ticians, who ſometimes ſo ſpend their Lives in thinking upon 
Mathematical Subjects, that they are but little with 
other Objects. e have alſo a particular kind of Percep- 


tion, which tho' we cannot communicate it to others, yet 


fon under t eir Influence. 


makes as ſtrong and ardent an Impreſſion upon us as Truth 
itſelf, Thus upon taſting a delicious and roy Wine, an 
Idea is excited in the Mind, which we can no otherwiſe 
explain, than by ſaying that it is pleaſant, But that this I- 
dea is pleaſant, is ſo evident, and affects the Mind fo ſtrong- 
Ys that no Truth can make a greater Impreſſion upon it. 

n the contrary, if any Perſon taſtes a rotten Egg, he fo 
abhors it that he would almoſt ſubmit to any Thing rather 
than taſte any more of it, Thus the Affections of the Mind, 
together with its Perception, almoſt by an abſolute Neceſſity, 
carry the whole Mind along with them, ſo as to deſire to ren- 
der the pleaſant Idea permanent, and to remove or deſtroy 
that of the diſpleaſing Kind. | 

But this Pleaſure or Diſguſt accompanying any Idea, not 
only differs from the Idea itſelf, and the Principle of Thought, 
but alſo diſturbs the whole Train of Ideas, influences the 
Will, and as it were deſtroys Liberty, Since it neceſſarily 
determines us to like and diſlike, This fingular Phenomenon 
has induced Philoſophers to call the Affections of the Mind 
Paſſions ; and juſtly, becauſe we are not their Maſters, but 
their obſequious Slaves, ſince we often approve of what is 
good and laudable, and under an immediate Senſe of its 
Worth purſue its fatal Oppoſite. | | 

Philoſophers have greatly erred in endeayouring to deſtroy 
this Pleaſure or Diſguſt which accompanies the Perception of 
Ideas; for no more is requiſite of Mankind, than that they 
ſhould govern the Affections of their Minds by Reaſon. 
But this latter is often ſo weak, that it cannot ſubdue the 
former. Hence Reſolution and Perſeverance become ne- 
ceſſary, that Reaſon fortified by an Habit of Oppoſition, - 
may at laſt come off triumphant; for certainly the wiſeſt 
and beft of Men can hardly conquer the exorbitant Paſſions 
of their Minds, by the moſt refin'd and exalted Suggeſtions 
of Reaſon and Religion, f 4 

Violent Paſſions are alſo removed by exciting the oppoſite A 
feftions, The wiſeſt Legiſlators, conſcious that human 
ciety could not be govern'd by Reaſon alone, have propoſed 
Rewards and Puniſhments. The Dread of Puniſhment is 
ſufficient to ſtifle the dire Effects of Paſſion, when the moſt 
beautiful moral Precepts are of no Uſe. *Tis, therefore, of 

reat Importance to know the oppoſite Affections of the 

ind; Anger is ſuppreſſed by violent Dread, whilſt the 
moſt timorous Man is render'd bold by Anger. If we ob- 
ſerve the Changes induc'd on the Body under theſe two 
contrary Paſſions, they will be found intirely oppoſite, _ 

In an angry Perſon there forthwith ariſes a ſtronger 
and quicker Contraction of the Heart. The Pulſe be- 
comes fuller, ſtronger and quicker, and all the Parts, even 
in the moſt extenuate Perſons, become tumid and expanded. A 
greater Heat ariſes in the whole Body. Almoſt all the Muſ- 
cles become tenſe, the Eyes are ſtern, prominent, ſparkling, 
and as it were cover'd with Blood, whilſt Menaces and 
Reproaches are alternately pour'd forth. Hamer, who eve 
where paints Nature in her trueſt Light, in Lib. I. Thad. 
compares the Eyes of Agamemnon when angry, to ſparkling 
Fires. In the fame Book, Achilles, when repreſented as en- 
raged at the Loſs of his beloved Briſeis, is ſaid to have his. 
Eyes ſparkling in ſuch a manner as to ftrike Terror in all 
who beheld them. Achilles, in his Anſwer to 4jax, per- 
ſuading him to take Arms, tells him that his Heart was be- 
come tumid with Anger. And Achilles, when viewing the 
Arms, brought by his Mother Thetrs, is ſaid to have imme- 
diately fallen in ſuch a Paſſion, that his Eyes truck Ter- 
ror, and appeared like Sun-Beams under his Eye-brows, 
A Man ſuddenly ſtruck with Terror, becomes pale and 
cold, whilſt his whole Body is contracted, his Pulſe is quick, 
but ſmall and unequal; he is ſeized with a Palpitation of 
the Heart, and a violent Oppreſſion about the Lungs, and a 
Sighing. The whole Strength of his Limbs is deſtroy d, 
his whole Body trembles ; and ſometimes Perſons in this 
Condition become ſtiff like Statues, whilſt the trembling 
Accents die upon their fault'ring Tongues. Hence Homer 
gives the Epithets cold and pale to the Paſſion of Fear. And 
when Alexander flies from Menelaus, ruſhing in upon him, 
Trembling ſeized his Limbs and Paleneſs his Cheeks. 
Hence it appears that contrary Affections of Mind pro- 
duce oppoſite Effects in the Body, and conſequently that 
one Affection of the Soul may be a Cure for another. The 
fame might be demonſtrated by comparing other oppoſite 


Affections. 


Violent * may alſo be remov'd by diverting the Per- 
The human Mind has a ſur- 


priſing Faculty of affixing the Ideas it forms to certain Si 
merely arbitrary, whilſt there is no manner of Similitude 4 
tween theſe Signs and the Ideas, tho' afterwards upon ſee- 
ing ſuch Signs, the Idea before affixed to them is rendered 
reſent to the Mind, By a few Letters variouſly combin'd, 
inds, which we had ſome Years 
before, 


eas are excited in our 
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before, though the Remembrance of theſe Ideas had been en · 
tirely loſt, unle theſe arbitrary Signs had preſerved them. 
The ſame holds true with reſpe& to the Affections of the 
Mind. Thus Ezeas, when beginning to yield to the Intreaties 
of vanquiſhed Turnus, when he views the Belt of Pallas, 
whom that Warrior had killed, is tranſported with incredible 
Rage. This Accident is beautifully deſcribed by Virgil, in 
the twelfth Book of his Æneid. X ax 


— — furits accenſus, & ira 

 Terribilis : Tune hinc ſþoliis indute meorum 
Eripiere mihi ! Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
Immolat, & poenam ſcelerato ex ſanguine ſumit. 


When, therefore, this Pleaſure or Diſguſt accompanies the 
Ideas renewed by theſe Signs, more intenſe Affections of 
Mind are excited, and may by this Means be, at laſt, ren- 
dered perpetual. Then the almoſt infinite Variety of the 
Thoughts of the Mind is deſtroyed, and all its Powers em- 
ployed upon this one Subject. The Will, which before could 
chuſe an infinite Number of Objects, is now intenſely fixed 
upon one. This Species of Diſorder is called a Delirium; 
but-if it is very violent, tis called Fury. If it is accompa- 
nied with a Fever, and an Agitation of the Humours, it is 
called a Phrenitis. If theſe Symptoms are abſent, it is called 
a Mania; and if the Diſorder is attended with a Neglect of 
every Thing, it is called Fooliſhneſs. | 

Hence ſkilful Phyſicians, without the Knowledge of the 
Patient, remove all thoſe corporeal Marks which renew fuch 
Ideas, whether by the Intervention of the Senſes, or of the 
Memory. Other Objects preſented to them, and capable of 
exciting other Ideas, which gradually leſſen and diminiſh the 
too ſtrong Impreſſion made by a particular Object or Train 
of Ideas, are ſaid to divert the Patient. For this it is ſuffi- 
cient, that the Thoughts be in ſuch a manner chang'd, that 
the fame Idea, by a long Continuance, may not afterwards 
poſſeſs the whole Mind, and become indelible. 

But when violent Affections of the Mind difturb the whole 
Body, and irritate the whole nervous Syſtem, which frequent- 
ly happens in hyſteric Diſorders, then we have recourſe to 
fich Medicines as ſooth the Spirits, and, for a time, totall 
aboliſh the Action of the Brain. Such a Relief is princi- 
pally afforded by the Juice of the Poppey, which, when ex- 
hibited in a ſmall Quantity, induces the moſt . pleaſant Senſa- 
tion imaginable ; and, like the celebrated Nepenthe of Helen, 
creates a perfect Forgetfulneſs of all Misfortunes. A conſi- 
derable Doſe of it induces Sleep, and an exceſſive Quantity 
an Apoplexy. The Uſe of Wine, in a Perſon not much ac- 
cuſtomed to it, produces the ſame Effects, excites uncommon 
Cheerfulneſs, allays violent Paſſions, and, at laft, induces Sleep, 
which puts an agreeable temporary Period to all Misfortunes. 


Ihe other Medicines proper for allaying an exceſſive Cir. 
culation of the Blood, reſpect the Body, and act by a 
Reſt of the Muſcles, a Relaxation of the ' Veins, by 
correcting Acrimony, by diluting, by obtunding, and 
by removing the Cauſes of the Pain. 1 


As, for a Reſt of | the Muſcles ; One of the Cauſes of the 


Motion of the Heart, is the Influx of the venous Fluid into 
the Cavities of the Heart, as we have already obſerved. But 
the Motion of the venous Blood to the Heart is accelerated 
by the Motion of the Muſcles ; for moſt of the Veins ſitu- 
ated on the Surface of the Body, lie upon the Muſcles, 
Hence they are compreſſed by the Muſcles, when become 
turgid in acting; by which means the Blood contained in the 
Veins is conveyed towards the Heart, becauſe the Direction 
of the Motion of the venous Blood is from the Apex to the 
Baſe. Beſides, when the Muſcles act, they become pale; 
becauſe all their Blood is expreſſed, and at that time is quickly 
conveyed through the Veins to the Heart. Hence the Circu- 
lation of the Blood is greatly increaſed by -muſcular Motion. 
Surgeons are ſufficiently apprized of this, who, if upon open- 
ing a Vein, the Blood is liowly diſcharged, order the Patient 
to move his Fingers; upon which it is immediately more 
: quickly and copiouſly diſcharged, Hence the ancient Phy- 
ians, though unacquainted with the Circulation of the 
Blood, in all Diſorders accompanied with an exceſſive Mo- 
tion of the Fluids, ordered the greateſt Reſt, removed all 
Objects capable of affecting the Senſes ſtrongly, and enjoined 
that the Patient ſhould be lodged in a dark Room remote 
from all Notte. - | | 
As for a Relaxation of the Veins ; In highly acute Diſor- 
ders, in which there is the greateſt Circulation of the Blood, 
it is always obſervable, that the greateſt Quantity of Blood is 
| lodged in the arterial Veſlels, whilſt a Depletion of the Vei 
is, by that Means, produced. On the contrary, in languid, 
flow Diſorders, in which the Cireulation is defective, the 


: 


— 


ſtue Diapenſia, Park. 


Veins, and all the Cavities of the Body, are filled, whilſt the 
Arteries are emptied ; a Relaxation, therefore, and Impletion 
of che Veins, accompany a diminiſhed Circulation of the 
Blood.  Befides, the relaxed Veins being more eaſily diſtend- 
ed by the Blood impelled from the Arteries,” muſt alſo con- 
tain more Blood. A ſmaller Quantity of Blood will, there- 
fore, return to the Heart, and by that means one of the princi- 
al Cauſes of the Motion of the Heart will be diminiſhed. The 
mpetus of the Blood forced from the Arteries into the Vei 
is, alſo, more retarded, becauſe there is, in the Veins, a large! 
Quantity of Fluids to be moved ; and for both theſe Reaſons 
the Velocity of the Circulation is diminiſhed, : | 
But fince, as is obſerved under the Article Finn A, any 
Part of the Body may be relaxed, this End is beſt obtained 
A Vapour-Bath applied to the Surface of the Body ; whilſt 
t 


ſame Intention is, alſo, purſued by proper Clyſters, emol- 


lient Decoctions, and Aliments of a relaxing Quality. This 
Method was univerſally uſed by Hippocrates in acute Diſeaſes. 
As for a Correftion of Acrimony ; The Degrees of Acri- 
mony, when known reduced to their proper Claſſes, ma 
be removed by Art, provided the Viſcera are as yet ſound. 
Thus an alcaline, acid, or aromatic Acrimony are pretty eaſily 
removed, But when ſuch poiſonous ſtimulatin Partides, or 
contagious Miaſmata, not to be diſcovered by the Senſes, but 
only known from their Effects, are the Cauſes of an in- 
creaſed Circulation, then the healing Art becomes defective. 
When that highly-poiſonous Animal, known by the Name 
of a Rattle-Snake, bit a ſound Girl, as we are informed by 
Louis Feuillee, in Fournal des Obſerv. Phyfiques, Mathemar. 
et Botan. ſoon after Death enſued, and 2 the Phyſi- 
cian was preſent, he could afford her no Relief z and when, 
a few Hours only after her Death, they attempted to remove 
her Body, the putrid and corrupted Fleſh was ſeparated from 
the Bones. When the ſoundeſt Man is infected with the va- 
riolous Contagion, which is ſo ſubtile as to elude the Senſes, 
all the Parts of his Body are diſturbed, and a violent Fever is 


excited, which fo ſurprizingly changes all the Humours of 
the Body, that within fourteen Days all the Parts of the 


Body, whether internal or external, are almoſt diſſolved into 
a gangrenous Gore, If, in the Beginning of the Diſorder, 
this Stimulus could be rendered inactive by a proper Antidote, 

bad 6 $4.5 5 would enſue. This is 4 rd bi, that pre- 
ternatural and incomprehenſible Quality in Diſeaſes, which 
ſo frequently baffles the Efforts of Art, and is the Reaſon 
why ſo often Phyſicians cannot check the exceflive Motion 
of the Fluids, that Art can do in this Caſe, is to weaken 
the Principle of Life, by which alone Poiſons are rendered 
active; ſince they produce no Effects upon a Careaſe. Then 
the Poiſon is to be obtunded by the Exhibition of the moſt 
emollient Subſtances ; and waſhed off by diluting Liquors 
drank in large Quantities, 
A for removing the Cauſe of the Pain; In a Luxation of 
any Joint, the moſt violent Pain is produced. And this Pain 
brings on a Fever, not to be cured till the luxated Bone is re- 
duced, and the Pain by that Means remov'd. 

The Anodynes, Narcotics, and Hypnotics, proper for re- 


moving Pain in Diſorders ariſing from an exceſſive Circula- 


tion, are ſpecified under the Article Vul uus. Fan-Sweiten. 


Comment. in Aph. Boerhaave. 
SANGUIS DRACONIS. See Catanus and Draco- 
NIS SANGUIS. 


SANGUISORBA, A Name for the PI IXIL ILA, 


which ſee. | | 

SANGUISUGA, See Hixvunro, wet. 

SANGUISUGUM. A Diſorder of the Heart, proceed- 
ing from an Accumulation of Blood, is thus called by ſome 
barbarous Authors. * 

SANICULA. 

The Characters are; | 4 

The End of the Pedicle becomes a monopetalous, quin- 
quefid Calyx, in which is contained a pentapetalous Flower, 
conſiſting of Petals cloſely. contracted, and exactly covering 
two, three, or five Stamina; this is the Deſcription of the 
Male Flower. The other Flowers are hermaphrodite, ſeated 
in a quinquefid Calyx, and having, alſo, five Petals, which 
are in like manner cloſely contracted, and "accurately cover 
two, three, or five Stamina, placed about the Ovary, which 
conſiſts of two lappaceous Ova, each furniſhed with an erect 
Tube. The Seeds are gibbous and echinateg, 
* Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of Sanicula, which is, 

Sanicula ; Officinarum. C. B. P. 319, Baerh. Ind. A. 73. 
Taurn. 277725 Sanicula five Dia penſia, Ger. 801. Emac. 
948. Raii Hiſt. 71, # 5. Synop. 3. 221. Sanicula vulgaris, 

heat. 532. Sanicula mas Fuchſii, frue 


Diapenſia. J. B. 3. 639. SANICLE. 

This Plant has a ſmall, ſtringy, fibrous Root, from which 
ſpring the Leaves on long Foot-Stalks. They are five-cor- 
245 reſembling ſomewhat "thoſe of the leſſer Maple, and 

a are 
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ate ſerrated about the Edges, of a dark green Colour, ſmooth 

and ſhining. Its Stalks grow to be about a Foot high, bare 

of Leaves to the Top, on which grow little Umbels of five- 

leaved white Flowers, ſmall full of Stamina; each 

Flower being ſucceeded by two rough bur-like Seeds, It 
ws in Woods and Thickets, and flowers in May, The 
ves are uſed. 


This is one of our prime vulnerary Plants, being frequently 

t in Wound-Drinks, and traumatic Apozems; and is good 
or Ruptures, inward Bruiſes, ſpitting of Blood, or any He- 
motrhages, and for Wounds both inward or outward, Mil- 
ler's Bot. Off. 

By the Chymical Analyſis, beſide ſeveral acid Liquors, the 
Sanicle yields an urinous Spirit, and ſome concreted volatile 
Salt, and a good deal of Oil and Earth. It contains ſome 
Sal Ammoniac, Sulphur and terreſtrial Parts. It is deterſive, 

vulnerary, and aperitive. It is uſed with the other Vulneraries in 

Broths, Palas, and Potions for Loſſes of Blood, ar to open 
and ſtrengthen the Bowels, It is uſed after the manner of 
Tea. It is an Ingredient in vulnerary and deterſive Lotions, 
in Plaiſters and Balſams for Wounds. Martyn's Tournefort. 

It is called Sanicula, a ſanando, ** from Healing; be- 
cauſe of its ſanative Virtue, which is ſo extraordinary, that 
the French have a Proverb, 


ut ha du Bugle et du Sanicle 
ait aux Chirurgiens la Nick, 


e He who has Bugle and Sanicle never wants a Surgeon.” 
It has an Aſtringency with its Bitterneſs, as appears by its 
Taſte. It is good, ſays Lobel, briefly ſumming up its Vir- 
tues and Uſes, for internal and external Wounds, Hzmor- 
rhages, Dyſenteries, Ruptures, and Lacerations, taken in- 
wardly in 3 or outwardly applied. 

For a Thickneſs and Protuberance of the Navel in Chil- 
dren, apply a Cataplaſm of Sanicle boiled in Wine to the 
Part, and ſecure it with a pretty tight Bandage; and to the 
Back, oppoſite to the Region of the Navel, apply the bruiſed 
Root of Comfrey. This Preſcription has been found ſucceſs- 
ful in almoſt innumerable Inſtances. Raii H. P. a 

It is uſeful in conſolidating Ulcers, Fiſtulas, Ruptures and 
Eroſions. Schroder. | | 

Sanicle is mightily commended by the French and Malloons, 
who eat it for Inflammations. It is good, alſo, in an Hæ- 
moptoe. Bauhine thinks it proper in hot Diſeaſes of the Kid- 
neys, but I ſee no Reaſon for it ; but it is a uſeful Plant in 
a Languor and Decays from a Viſcouſneſs of the Humours. 
It is of a penetrating, balſamic Virtue ; for it has an acrid 
Sort of a Fragrancy, in which conſiſts its Virtue, and leaves 
an aſtringent Taſte in the Mouth. The Leaves bruiſed, and 
applied to Wounds, cure them without Suppuration. They, 
alſo, remove external Tumors, and deterge Sordes. It is 
ſerviceable in Hernias and Hæmorrhages, and in diſcuſſing 
Tumors by Reſolution or Diſſipation, the Leaves being bruiſed 
and applied with Wine or Vinegar. . The Decoction is taken 
inwardly to diſſolve grumous Blood, and is good in Fractures, 
where N e and Abſterſion are required. Hi. Plant. 
Aſcript. Boerhaave. 

SANICULA, is alſo a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Sax1- 
FRAGA, ; 

SANICULA ALPINA. A Name for the Verbaſcum; 
humile 3 Alpinum ; Villoſum, Borraginis folio, & flore. 

SANICULA AMERICANA, A Name for the Mitella ; 
Americana; florum petalis fimbriatis. | 

SANICULA FAMINA. See ASTRANTIA NIGRA, 

SANICULA MONTANA. A Name for the CoxTusa. 

SANICULA MONTANA AMERICANA. A Name 
for the Mitella; Americana; florum petalis integris. 

SANIES. The ſame as Ichok. 

SANIODEsS. Lana ue from Jang, A Plank. Flat cheſt- 
ed. Galen. | 

SANITAS. Health, | 5 

SAN-LUCIANUM LIGNUM, Santa Lucia Hd. 

This is the Wood of a Tree named Ceraſus racemeſa /ylve- 
Aris, fructu nom eduli, C. B. P. It is brought from Lorrain. 
It is very tender, and has ſome Smell, but is little uſed in 
Phyſic. Geoffrey. | 

SAN MAR'THANUM LIGNUM. This is a kind of 
red Brazil Wood, uſed in Dying, and which comes from 
St. Martha, near Carthagena, in the Spaniſh We/t Indies. 
(reoffroy. | | 

SANTALUM. Sanders. 

There are three Sorts of Sanders, the white, red, and yel- 
low. It is brought from Siam, and from the Iflands of Timor 
and Saler ; but 


longs. According to Herman it is called Sircanda, and 
bears Berries. e white Kind comes from -the young 
Trees, the red and yellow from the old ones; the 


* 


many, is called white Sanders, and the medullary 


ſedative Virtue wi 


taniſts are not agreed to what Tree it be- 


of thalk ure. being the outer Part of the Wood, the other 
that next the Pith, The Labourers who cut this Wood 
are often ſeized with malignant Fevers, and Deliria of a very 

Kind, the affected Perſon gener 3 itating the 
Actions of that Trade to which be was nel they 
have alſo a fames canina, of a very terrible Kind. See Bon- 
tius de Medicina Indorum. The yellow Sanders is moſt proper 
for phyſical Uſes. It is refinous, of an agreeable Smell, and 
excites ſweating. The white has not ſo ſtrong a Smell, and 


the red none at all ; but it may be diſtinguiſhed from Bra 
Wood by its Roughneſs in the Mouth, when taſted, and 2 


cordingly it is a little aſtringent. All the Kinds, „ xnwr7e 
the yellow, enter into many Compoſitions ; ſudorific 1 


ons are alſo made of them. Geoffrey. 

The white and yellow Sanders of the Shops are produced 
by the ſame Tree, the cortical Part of which, according to 
Part yel- 
low Sanders: But Garcias informs us, that there is ſo —— a 
Reſemblance between the Trees which bear the white and 


yellow Sanders, that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed except by- 


the Inhabitants who ſell them to the Merchants. Dale. 

SANTALUM ALBUM. Offic. Ger. 1389. Emac. 1586. 
Park, Theat, 1605. J. B. 1. 486. C. B. P. 392. Raii 
Hift. 2. 1804, WHITE SANDERS, 

The Part in Uſe is the Wood, which is hard, ſolid, 
derous, of a pale Colour, and of a Smell and Tafte like that 
7 the yellow Sanders; both Sorts are imported from the EA 

ies, 

Both the white and yellow Sanders are refrigerating, dryin 
and aperitive, hepatic and cordial, Their a xy bet in 
a Lipothymy, Palpitation of the Heart, and Obſtructions of 
the Liver, and the like Diſorders. Outwardly they are of 
Service in Catarrhs, Cephalalgia, Vomiting, and the like. 
Schroder. | | 

SANTALUM CITRINUM. Offc. Park. Theat. 1604. 

B. 1. 486. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1804. Santalum pallidum, C. B. 
- 392. Ger. 1389. Emac. 1586. YELLOW SANDERS, 
he Heart or folid Marrow, is of a yellow Colour, a bit- 
8 and aromatic Taſte, and of a fragrant and grateful 
mell. 
Yellow Sanders is the Marrow of a certain Berry- bearing 
Tree called Sarcante, in the Iſland Timor, which, when ſe- 


parated from the Integuments, is ſolid, thick, and of a yellow 
Colour, of a bitteriſh aromatic Taſte and fragrant Smell. 


This Commodity is brought from China and Siam, and the 
Tree itſelf is tall like a Walnut- tree, but bears Fruit reſem- 
bling Cherries. The white Sanders is the paler Marrow of 


the fame Tree, of a fainter Smell, and leſs aromatic Tafte. 


When theſe Trees are dried, the Marrow alone is choſen 3 


which, if it is not ſufficiently odorous, is called white Sanders. 


Yellow Sanders derives its fragrant Smell and aromatic Tafte 
from the tender Reſin of which it conſiſts, and which is eaſily 
extracted by infuſing the Shavings of it in a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of mighty rectified Spirit of Wine. By Digeſtion a very 
yellow TinQure is extracted from it, which when inſpiſſated 
over a gentle Fire, after the Spirit is abſtracted, conſtitutes a 


liquid Balſam of a darkiſh Colour and grateful Taſte, and 
which in Conſiſtence and Colour almoſt approaches to Peru- 


vian Balſam. And if this Balfam is again diffolved in highly 
1 Spirit of Wine, it is a balſamic Eſſence of ſingular 
irtue. i ts 

This Experiment excellently illuſtrates the Nature and Ge- 
neration of the Peruvian Balſam, the Balſam of Capivi, and that 
of Mecha, which are nothing but liquid Reſins ; for if the reſi- 
nous Principle of Sanders is diſſolved in highly reQtified Spirit 
of Wine, and the Solution inſpiſſated, it aſſumes the Conſiſt- 
ence of a Balſam, and is no more converted into a ſolid Reſin, 
ſince ſome moiſt Particles have by this means intimately inſi - 
nuated themſelves into its Compoſition, 

The Eſſence of yellow Sands is of the fame analeptic and 

Amber, and is highly beneficial in: Dif- 
orders ariſing from a Weakneſs and want of Tone in the 
nervous and membranous Parts ; for which End, it may either 
be uſed by itſelf, or in Conjunction with the Effence 
Wood or Amber. 3 | | 

SANTALUM RUBRUM. Offic, Ger. 1389. Emac.1586, 
Park. Theat. 1605. C. B. P. 392. J. B. 1. 489. Rail Hiſt. 
2. 1805. RED SANDERS. 

This is the Heart or middle Part of a Tree, that grows 
in the Eat Indies, upon the Coaſt of Cormandel. It is 
firm, hard, and ponderous, Wat of very little Smell or Taſte ; 
and is generally believed to belong to a Tree having papilio- 
naceous Flowers. 


The red Sanders is likewiſe accounted cooling and drying, 


and though of lefs Virtue is much more uſed than either 


of the former, eſpecially to give a red Colour to Infuſions, 
Tinctures, or Decoctions. It is, alſo, eſteemed to be ſome- 
what more reſtringent. Miller's Bot. Off. * 

| , - 


I 


Aloes, 


— 


— 


a ſolid, denſe, ponderous and red Subſtance. 
This Species of Sanders is refrigeratin 
Whatever Virtues, therefore, are by the 


the like kinds of Diſorder, 
to red Sanders. Dale, | 

From red Sanders, which is the ſolid, ponderous, and red 
Marrow of a ſiliquous and thorny Tree, which grows in Ma- 
labar and Coromandel, with Spirit of Wine, may be extracted 
2 Tincture of a red Colour, as is ſufficiently known. But 
tis a Circumſtance new and unadverted to, that from this 


and 


I Wood may be prepared a Reſin of a dark reddiſh Colour, _ 


very ſmall Quantity of which tinges a few Ounces of the Spi- 
rie of Wine of a beautiful Colour, reſembling that of Blood. 
This Reſin is prepared in the ſame manner with other Reſins ; 


for highly rectified and not common Spirit of Wine is to be th 


: upon the Shavings of the Wood. The Eſſence is to 
— by a gentle Digeſtion; and when we obtain a large 
Quantity of it, the Spirit is to be extracted, and what re- 
mains liquid, is to be inſpiſſated by a gentle Heat. Thus 
there remains a dark-coloured red Powder, a ſmall Quantity 
of which diflolved in Spirit of Wine, tinges a large Quan- 
tity of the Spirit, of a beautiful and deep red Colour. 
 *Tis peculiar to this Refin, that it is fo free from all Taſte 
and Smell, that when it is kindled, there is no manner of 
Smell perceived; when kindled it burns, but froths greatly, 
and leaves a large Quantity of Earth. It tinges Spirit of 
Wine of a beautiful Colour, but produces no ſuch Effect 
with any Oils, whether expreſſed or diſtilled: Nor is it diſ- 
ſolved by Oils, which ſufficiently ſhews, that it rather conſiſts 
of a ſubtile and earthy, than of a pinguious and oleous Sub- 
ſtance. It may be uſed for tinging Medicines z and as it 
tinges the Spirit of Wine of a deep red Colour, it may by 
Anatomiſts be commodiouſly uſed for injecting the arterial 
Veſſels of the Head. N . 
SANTERNA. See Box Ax. | 
SANTOLINA. 
The Characters are ; | 5 . — 
The Root is fibrous; the Leaves are alternate, denticulated, 
crenated, and granulated. The Calyx is ſquamous, and as it 
were hemiſpherical. The Floſcules are multifid, and ſepa- 
rated ow one en 8 The Flowers 
ww at the En aA » and are larger than thoſe 
of Able hem or Abrotanum. - — 
Boerbaaue mentions twelve Sorts of Santolina, which are; 


1. Santolina ; foliis teretibus. See ApRoTANUM F- 


MINA. 
2. Santolina ; flore majore; foliis villoſis, et incanis. T. 
8 : 52 fænina, flore majore folits villaſis & incanis, 
B. P. 137. 
3. Sant K. foliis obſcure ; virentibus flore aureo. T. 461. 
4. Santolina ; foliis minus incanis. T. 461. Abrotanum, 
famina, foliis minus incanis, C. B. P. 137. + ob 
5. Santolina; incana; Chamæmeli odore ſuaviore, Abro- 
tamum, famina, folio colletta, incano. i ON 
6. Santolina ; Hiſpanica ; foliis Chamæmeli. T. 461. 
7. Santolina; Africana ; Ericz foliolis congeſtis ; floſculis 
ſingularibus albis. Camphorata, Africana, umbellata, frute- 


tens Hermanni, H. A. 2. 79. 
* U agerati. Bellis ſpineſa. Alpin. 


8. Santolina; ſpinoſa; 
Exot. 327. N | | 

9. Santolina; Africana; Coronopi folio ; cauliculis pro- 
cumbentibus. Bellis, Africana, capitulo aphyllo, luteo, Coro- 
 nopifolio, cauliculis procumbentibus. H. L. Flor. 54. | 
10. Santolina ; foliis Roriſmarini ; major. T. 461. Abro- 
tanum femina ; falits Roriſmarini, majus. C. B. P. 137, 
11. Santolina ; Hiſpanica ; foliis vermiculatis =» 

12. Santolina ; foliis Erice, vel Sabinæ. T. 460. Abro- 
tanum fæmina, folits Ericæ, vel Sabine. C. B. P. 137. Beer. 


* lt. Plant. Vol. 1. 

The firſt Species is t by Fabius Columno to be th 
Polium of the Ancients, which kl a very celebrated Herb, — 
he ſeems to be in the right. It is a Diaphoretic and Anti- 
colic, whence it is an Ingredient in all alexipharmic C 

ſitions. All the Species are alexipharmic and aromatic, lik 
— Eupatorium and Petaſitis. Hift, Plant. A ſeript. Bier- 


E. | 4 
SANTONICUM SEMEN. Worm-Seed, is a Grain 


uſed to deſtroy Worms generated in the human Body, and to it 
which Children are eſpecially fubje&; It is alſo called Hagio- 


2 Semen Sundum, Semen contra Vernies, Semen contra 
Semenzina, Santolina, or Xamolina, and Norm- Pda. The 


Plant which produces this Grain, has Leaves is ſmall, that | 


they can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the Grain itſelf, It i 
pretended to be a Native o fAaintegre, [a Province of France] 


* 


Cap. 22. informs us, that he had ſeen ſpeed 
one , y 


cc 
cc 
*% 


wy 


and effential or velatile Sale. Taken 
4 L os the Body, and 
8 is from a to a 


SAPA. See Cx ANU, and Dxcoc rio. ä = 

SAPERDA. . A Fiſh mentioned twice by Hip 
pocrates, in his Treatiſe de internis Affetionibus. It tho 
ſeem 'to have been with 


very 


«  Paracelſus, 

SAPHANA. A conſiderable Vein on the Inſide of the 
Ankle is thus called; Galen, de Curat. per Feneſeftionen, is of 
Opinion, that the opening this Vein is of great Service in 
exciting the Menjes ; for by means of the Orifice made, the 
Blood is more copiouſly derived, not only to that Vein on 
which the Operation is performed, but, alſo, to all the other 


Veins ariſing from the ſame Trunk, as Bellini has at large 
— 2 there 16 af Refliancy- in-thaſs Parts 
where the Vein is opened, than in the other Parts of the 
Body. If, therefore, Blood is taken from the Ankle, there 
will, of Courſe, be a more copious Derivation of the Blood 
to the Uterine Veſſels, which ariſe from the Vena Cava, as 
well as the Conſequently, ſince the Veſſels are 
greatly diſtended by a large Quantity of Blood flowing into 


e opened for the men- 
ſtrual Blood. Mayern, in his Treatiſe de Mori, Intern. 
uced by the Application of Leeches to the hemor- 


upon 

only more rarified, but, alſo, more copiouſly conveyed to 
theſe Reaſons, the Momentum of the 

be increaſed, to the uterine Veſſels, thro” which 
will of courſe be excited. Hence we may form 

a Judgment of the Doctrine of Lindanus, fo much extolled 
by Ettmuller : For the former of theſe Authors diſtinguiſhes 
the Times in which Veneſection is to be uſed, as Ertmuller 
informs us in the ny Words. When the Menſes 
„ars about to make an Eruption, but have not as yet ap- 
« peared, a Vein is to be opened in the Arm; but after they 
have begun to flow, or are ſuddenly obſtrufted, the Sa- 
Po co but inthe Ancle a Vein is never to 
> the Menſes actually flow, or are ſup- 
preſſed.” Erimuller accounts for this Doctrine in the fol- 
Words: When the Menſes are about to make an 
„Eruption, and the Blood in a State of Tu and Rare- 
« faction, the Effort of Nature is to convey it downwards ; for 
«© which Reaſon, if the Veſſels are ſmall, they cannot be forth- 
rather diſtended, in ſome meaſure 


<« veyed to the inferior Parts, the larger * it 4 


ards, the Veſſels are freed 
lood circulates more freely. 
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ſo far from being compatible wird ſour.d 
with common Senſe, For 
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{cls are not ſ> eaſily opened, becauſe they are not ſo much di- 
tended, Ettmuller affirms, that Riverius gives us an Inſtance 
in Confirmation of this Doctrine of Plenitude, in which he 
tells us, That, as often as the Vein in the Ankle was 
„ opened in a certain Woman, her Menſes were ſtopt, 
« whilſt they flowed copiouſſy by opening a Vein of the 
„Arm.“ As this Phænomenon ſeems contrary to the com- 
mon Doctrine of Phyſicians, the Profeſſors at Montpelier 
have explained it in the following Words. Since this Wo- 
„ man was plethoric, and afflicted - with a Suppreſſion 
of the Menſes, in conſequence of a Redundance of Blood, 
** ſo diſtending the Veſſels of the Uterus, that they could 
„not be ſufficiently compreſſed ; the Blood being attracted 
„to thoſe Veſſels, by opening the inferior Veins, the Ob- 
«+ {truftion was augmented. But when, by penny the ſu- 
„ perior Veins, there was a Revulſion from the Veſſels of 
« the Uterus; and when their Plenitude and Diſtenſion were 
<< Jeflened, they then more eaſily contrafted themſelves, in 
order to perform the natural and uſual Expulſion made from 
e the Uterus. There is a Diſtinction to be made between 
a Plethora when ſingle, and when accompanied with a Len- 
tor of the Blood; - for by the former the Menſes cannot be 
ſuppreſſed, nor conſequently the Opening of the Saphæna, 
which increaſes the Plethora to the uterine Veſſels, prove 
hurtful to the Eruption of the Menſes. But in a Plethora, 
accompanied with a Lentor of the Blood, becauſe there is an 
Obſtruction in the Uterus, that is, becauſe the viſcid Blood 
ſtops in the capillary Veſſels, the Humours being more co- 
piouſly conveyed to the Uterus by opening the Saphæna, and 
the Blood flowing out more arne; there is a greater 
Adheſion of the viſcid Parts to the Orifices of the Veſſels. 
Eut this Danger in opening the Saphæna is not to be aſeribed 
to the Plethora, but rather to the Lentor; ſo that the Caution 
of Lindanus only holds good in that Species of Plethora 
which is accompanied with a Lentor of the Blood. The 
Woman already mentioned from Kiverius laboured under a 
Plethora of this Kind ; for which Reaſon her Phyſicians juſtly 
ade it their Intention of Cure to diminiſh the Plethora by 
liberal Veneſection in the Arm; and afterwards, by opening 
the inſetior Veins, to ſollicit the Blood to them, eſpecially 
about the uſual Time of Eruption. The Reaſon why it is of 
more Service to open a Vein in the Arm firſt, and afterwards 
the Saphena, ſeems to be this. When the Quantity of Blood 
is diminiſhed by: Veneſection in the Arm, the Velocity of the 
Remainder is increaſed ; and when the Saphena is afterwards 
opened, the Blood is propelled more forcibly to the inferior 
Parts; and thus the Plethora in the uterine Veſlels js perpe- 
tually increaſed, Hence the Plethora and Velocity being both 
increaſed, the diſtending Force of the Blood on the uterine 
Veſlels, is, for a double Reaſon, augmented, and in conſe- 


quence of this, a due Evacuation is excited. Freind's En- 


& 


menologia. 
_ SAPHERA, or ZAPHERA. 
Subſtance, made, according to Lemery, from the Caput Mar- 
tuum of Cobalt, left after the Sublimation of Arſenic, and 
twice the Quantity of powder'd Flint calcin'd together, ſo as 
to form a Sort of Stone. It is uſed by the Painters and En- 
amellers, but is poſſeſs d of no medicinal Virtues, „ 
SAFINDOUS. The fame as ARBOR SAPONARIA, 
which ſee. 5 * 
. SAPINUS, according to Blancard, is the Fir, or the infe- 
rior Part of the Fir without Knots. 
SAO. Soap. See OrrA HELMONTIANA. 


SOAP FROM EXPRESSED OLS AND A FIXED 
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Take a Quantit of Ou-Olive in one Glaſs, and an 


ed to ſtand in this State, it will continue for ſome EO 
ly mixed, but at Length the Oil and the Lixivium will fepa- 
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of the diſſolved Alcali or Oil be added, or mixed therewith, 
ſo as that the Compound may perſectly diſſolve in Water, 
without ſeparating from its Oil, and yet manifeſt nothing al- 
caline to the Laſte, and remain long in the Air without run- 
ning, it is then called perfect Soap. It was afterwards found, 
by a ſucceflive Repetition of Experiments, that the ſtronger 
the Alcali, the more perfe& the Soap; and as Quick-Lime 
wonderfully increaſes the Power and fiery Nature of Alcali, 
an Alcali prepared by means of the ſame, began to be uſed 
inſtead. of the ſimple Kind, tor the making of Soap; and be- 
cauſe they alſo obſerved, that the Union was made more per- 
fect by long continued Boiling, and that this Boiling required 
a larger Proportion of Water, they added Water more-plen- 
tifully, and at length, by repeated Trial, they likewiſe found 
that a certain Proportion of Oil and Alcali was required; and 
thus by ſucceſſive Degrees, the certain and determinate Way 
of making Soap was found, 

They take the fixed, alcaline fiery Salt, prepared with Quick 
Lime; this they diſſolve in ſuch a Brett of hotWater, that 
the Lie may ſupport a new-laid Egg; and this the Soap-makers 
call their capital Lie. They afterwards-dilute Part of it with 
more Water till a freſh Egg will fink therein; and this they 
call/ the weaker Lie. They afterwards mix their Oil-Olive 
with an equal Weight of this weaker Lie, by ſtirring them 
well together, till the whole becomes white, then boil the Mix- 
ture with a gentle Fire, keeping it continually ſtirring, till 
the Water being exhaled, the Remainder begins to unite; at 
which time they throw in thrice the Weight of capital Lie, 
in Proportion to the Oil, and mix and boil till the Maſs be- 
comes ſo thiek, that a little of it laid upon a cold Stone, ap- 
pears to be of a due ſolid Conſiſtence; and if now a Part of 
this cold Maſs is diſſolved in Water, it manifeſts no Signs of 
Oil, this ſhews that the Oil is well united with the Alcali ; 
but if any Oil ſtill appears, the Addition of a little more ca- 
pital Lie is required, and the Boiling muſt then uniformly be 
continued, till the Soap will perfectly diſſolye in Water. At 
this Time the Soap is taſted, and if it proves ſharp and alca- 
line, it is a Sign that Alcali abounds too much therein. 
Therefore a little more Oil is added, and the Boiling conti- 
nued, till at length a Maſs is obtained, fo hard as to cut in 
the cold, and that will perfectly diſſolve in Water, and nei- 
ther taſte alcaline upon the Tongue, nor run ſpontaneouſly in 
the Air; and thus the Soap is perfected. 

Inftead of Oil-Olive any. other fat Subſtance may be uſed, 
as the Fats of Animals and the Oils of Fiſh ; thus black 
Soap is made from Train-Oil, or the boiled Blubber of 
Whales ; but the purer the Alcali is, and more ſcentleſa, 
taſteleſs, and leſs ungrateful the Oil, the better the Soap, eſpe- 


cially for medicinal Uſe. I: 


REMA RK 8 


Here we ſee an intimate Combination of native Oil with 


fixed Alcali, by Means of Water and Fire, into a homoge- 


neous Maſs, which will perfectly diſſolye in Water; whence 
it appears, that the Oil here loſes its former fat Nature, and 
acquires another more agreeable to Water; and that this is 
brought about by the Means of ſharp fixed Alcali, And there- 
fore, where the Humours of the Body abound with Oil, Salts 
are generally uſeful, and conſequently in this Caſe, a prudent 
Uſe of fixed alcaline Salt may be allowed. Hence alſo we are 
ſhewn a Way, whereby the Acrimony of Alcali may be entire- 
ly blunted, fo as to grow ſoft and put off its corroſive Na- 
ture, by the means of Oils,  Whence again, in ſuch Caſes, 
where the like ſharp, ſaline Matter predominates, freſh ex- 
preſſed Oils, drank in plenty, will blunt it; and this has been 
often practiſed with good Succeſs in the acuteſt Diſeaſes, and 
the more pernicious Kind of Scurvy ; again, when this Acri- 
mony is ſpontaneouſly generated in a certain Place, as in the 
Kidneys or Bladder, where the Stone drinking in the Urine, 
turns it to this Kind of Acrimony: But in the Soap ſo pro- 
duced, tho the Tenacity of the Oil is abolifhed, yet the for- 
mer Virtue of the lixivial Salt remains, whereby it deterges 
without Danger of corroding; for when. mixed with Water, 


it makes a ſtrong ſaponacebus Lie, which by Heat, Motion, 


and Triturstion, diflolves Gums, Oils, Rofins, and groſs 
Fats, rendering them alſo. ſaponaceous, or ſoluble in Water; 
and thus it has a ſcouring, detergent, opening, cleaſing Pro- 
rty. Hence it renders coagulating Humours fluid, opens 
reſtores the loſt Uſe, of the 
ffects upon Concretions, con- 


* 
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well diluted and at different Times, in a ſufficiently 
Quantity, and aſſiſted by the Motion of the Body. 
likewiſe wonderfully ſerviceable, being externally 2 in 
ſinuous and fiſtulous Ulcers. It may be ting'd and | iſguiſed, 
by giving it a grateful Colour with Saffron, Turmerick, Co- 
chineal, or other Pigments; and if it ſtill proves diſagreeable, 
on account of the nauſeous Smell acquired by the Oil in boil- 
ing, it may be corrected by a little Balſam of Peru. But its 
Ule is highly pernicious in thoſe Diſtempers, where Life is in 
Danger from a Putreſaction, that diſſolves and corrupts the 
Humours, as has frequently appeared in the Plague and other 
putrid Diſtempers, according to the juſt Obſervation of Die- 
merbroect. Many other Particulars of chymical and medi- 
cinal Uſe may be eaſily deduced, concerning this noble Pro- 
duction, from what is above delivered. Soap effects what 
neither Water nor Oil could perform, does that with Safety 
which Alcalies do with Danger, and can perform what other 
Salts cannot, 


SOAP FROM DISTILLED OILS AND FIXED AL- 
a . AL. Pane The Dr 


Chy miſts conſidering the Virtues, which by Experiment they 
3 diſtilled 3 concerned to find that theſe Oils, 
not mixing with Water, could not enter and act upon the Hu- 
mours of the Body; and therefore obſerving that expreſſed Oils 
might be ſucceſsfully united with fixed Alcali, they went 
upon trying the ſame with diſtilled Oils, but found that theſe 
loſt bs Wis by boiling, and even could not thus be 
joined with the Alcali, and hence tried various Experiments 
to unite theſe different Bodies, till excited by the Directions 
and Promiſes of Helmont, ſome of them ſeemed to have 
found the Means of effeting the Thing, I myſelf, for- 
merly made many tedious Experiments to this Purpoſe, and 
at length ſucceeded as I ſhall now relate. I he Secret con- 
ſiſts in this, that the Alcali ſhould be perfectly ſharp, pure 
and dry, and come in Contact with an Oil perfectly de- 
prived of Water; all the reſt is ſucceſsfully performed by the 
Atmoſphere ; but if the leaſt Water ſhould enter, the Ex- 
periment will be fruſtrated. | LEM 

Take the pureſt and ftrongeſt fixed Alcali, and grind it 
in a clean Iron Mortar, with an Iron Peſtle, to fine Powder, 
the finer the better, while it remains thoroughly hot from 
the Fire, and almoſt ignited ; then pu it into an extremely 
dry and well heated Urinal, and ſet it in a hot, and dry 
Place, on a clear and dry Day; and at the very Inftant 
that the hot Salt is all colle&ed at the Bottom of the Glaſs, 
let fall therein the true ætherial and pure Oil of Turpentine, 
ſo that one Drop may Nagy Ss follow another, and 
fall upon the middle of the hot Salt; the Oil itſelf having 
been firſt well heated; and thus the Oil will immediately, 
with a great Fume and hiſſing Noiſe, be attracted into 
thirſty Salt, and diffuſe itſelf intimately through the whole 
Maſs. Continue to pour in the Oil quick, till enough is en- 
tered into the Salt, and floats above it, ſo as to prevent it 
from teuching the external Air which is always moiſt 
with Water, or from touching the Surface of the Salt. 
Set the Glaſs in a Cellar, where being covered with Paper, 
the Oil will ſoon diſappear, and be united with the Alca- 
line Salt; then pour ſome more of the warm Oil thereon, 
and mix it with a Stick into the former Maſs., Set the 
whole by, as before, and continue thus till near thrice the 
Quantity of the Oil is united with the Salt; the whole will 
be now a ſaponaceous and penetrating. Maſs, which, the 
more it is ſtirred, the ſooner and better it is made, ' whence 
it may be expeditiouſly obtained, by putting it into a ſtrong 
Glaſs, and ſuffering it to be carried daily, and ſhook in a 
Stage Coach, as Doctor Grew and Bobn, have former] 
obſeryed. The Experiment has always ſucceeded we 
when I have oblerved the foregoing Circumſtances ; but 


never if the. leaſt of them were neglected. The Operation 


is known to be well performed if a little of the Soap will 
mix with Water without manifeſting any Sign of Oil. If 
the Soap, thus prepared, be long kept in the Urinal, there 
uſually riſes, by degrees, along the Sides of the Glaſs, a certain 
white cryſtalline: Salt, of. no diſagreeable Odour, and of a 
penetrating, . mild, faliae, but not alcaline, Taſte ; which is 
wonderfully inſinuating, eaſily ſoluble, and affords an highly 
uůſeful medicated Soap, "LET 
This Salt which is but little in Quantity, I ſuſpect gave 


Origin to the Aſſertion, Which perhaps is too free, that Sapong 


fixed Salt of Tartar was here rendered Volatile, by means 
of Oil added thereto, ſo as wo become a Subſtitute for the 
 ÞAlcabeſt; bt wht urged this Soap with Fire, after it 

— well prepared, I did nat find the promiſed volatile 
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REMARKS. 


This Experiment alſo ſhews us the thirſty Nature of 
pure fixed Alcali, whereby it drinks in and unites theſe Salts 
with itſelf, and again how a ſharp fiery Alcali my be 
ſoftened into a mild vily Salt, We haye ſufficiently ſpoke 
to the Virtue it has againſt acid, auſtere and viſcous Coagu- 
lations, under the former Proceſs ; we muſt however obſerve, 
that all the Virtues there related, are here found more No- 
ble and Active, and conſtantly ſomewhat heating, Hence 
we underſtand the Nature of diſtilled Oils, with regard to 
fixed Alcalies, or of fixed Alcalies with regard to them ; 
and of the new Production by a proper Combination of the 
two. George Starkey, and his Follower, call this 

Volatile; but I never could find it fo, as I faid above. 
This is the Soap which Matthew, an Empiric of Londen, 
made under the Title of Matthew's Corrector, wherewith 
he mixed Opium, and the Roots of Hellebore and Liquorice, 
and then digeſting them, together, he made general Pills 
thereof, that were diaphoretic, ſcarce emetic, or purgative, 
but anodyne, though they would often vomit the next Day. 
Starkey publiſhed a more correct Preparation of theſe Pills at 
the End of his Pyrotechny, where he boaſts of their Virtue 
after the Manner of Cbymiſts, unjuſtly pretending that the 
Virtue of the Hellebore remained entire, though” deprived of 
its vomiting Quality, The excellent AH. Homberg obſerves 
that a ſtrong Lixivium made of this Soap, mixed with a 
ſharp Acid is ſtrangely rendered turbid and changed ; while 
the Alcali being attracted by the Acid, lets go the Oil, 
Theſe Soaps being well dried and digeſted with pure Al- 
cohol, are in ſome meaſure refolved into the leſs Elixir of 
the Philoſophers, where the Sulphur and Spirit are u ; 

THE SOAP OF BALSAM OF SULPHUR. 


I. Take the Balſam of Sulphur, as directed to be pre- 
r'd with a Vegetable expreſs'd Oil under the Article 
ALSAMUM. Dilute it with twice or thrice its 
Weight of the ſame Oil as was uſed in its Preparation, and 
herewith make a Soap, This will be the Soap required, 
which Starkey in his Pyrotechny ſo highly commends from 


- 


Helmont, | 

2, Or take Balſam of Sulphur, with Turpentine as di- 
rected under the Article, and therewith, inſtead of 
ſimple Oil of Turpentine, make a Soap: This Soap will 
be the ſulphureous Soap of the Philoſophers. "I 


REMARKS,” 


- © Theſe Proceſſes ſhew the Ways whereby natural ſimple 


Sulphurs, as alſo ſuch as cloſely adhere to Semi-Metals, as 
the Sulphur of Antimony, Ce. may be joined to fixed Alca- 
line Salts, and thus become mixible with nearly all che 
Animal Juices, and exert their Virtue in all the Veſſels of 
the Body. The followers of Helmont hence promiſed them- 
ſelves wonderful medicinal Effects, not eaſily to be obtained 
by other Means; becauſe in theſe Sulphurs, ſo opened, they 
find a great ſolutive Power, which is manifeſt by their diſa- 
greeable Odour, their ungrateful, and highly penetrating and 
heating Taſte ; but the ſame Effects may be had in the Soaps 
deſcribed above, without the diſagreeable Odour and Ran- 
cidneſs. Theſe Proceſſes, however, have their Chymical 
Uſe. | * 5 


THE BALSAM, OR SOAP OF SULPHUR, ui. 
Wes TED WITH ALCOHOL, 


1. To the terebinthinated Balſam of Sulphur contained in 
a tall Bolt-Head, add fix times its Weight of pure Alcohol, 
and make a Solution; which having ſtood for ſome Time, the 
Sulphur in part, precipitates out of the Ba//am, into ſulphu- 
reous Cryſtals, and in part remains diſſolved, ſo as to ord 
an alcoholized Balſam of Sulpbur. I jag 

2. Or take the terebiathinaced Soap of Sulphur, as deſcrib'd 
in the prececding Proceſs. N.. a, digeſt it with Alcali, and 
this makes perfeatly the ſame Solution, of a very penetrating | 
Taſte and, Odour,  Boerhaav?'s 2 r 

SAPONARIA, A Name tor the Lychnin, hloghrin,, que 


Saponaria yulgo. sas. 8 
Sa FON EA. The, Name of an. Arteriacal, or Pectoral 
Sugar difluly's 


x 


Medicine, made of Oil of ſweet Almonds and 


in Water of Violets. Caſtellus from Claudius. 

_ -SAPOR. Tage., See Gus rvs. Fo 0 era ; 
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The Characten are; 7 

It hath a Roſe ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, 
which are placed in a circular Order; from hoſe Empalement 
ariſes the p, 
ſhort, fleſhy Fruit, incloſing an oblong pointed Stone or Fruit, 
which is finely poliſhed, having a rough Fiſſure on one of 
the Edges, of an Aſh Colour, | 

Miller mentions two Sorts of Sapota, which are; 

1. Sapota fructu turbinato minori. Plum, Nov. Gen. 
23.8 fructu ovato majori. Plum. Nov. Gen. 

The Name of Sapota is what theſe Fruit are called by the 
Natives of America z to which ſome add the Appellation of 


Mammæ. But there is no other Name given to theſe Fruits Dale 


by the Engliſh, ſince they have ſettled in the V Indies, 
ſo far as I can learn, | oh, 

' The firſt of theſe Trees is common about Panama, and 
ſome other Places in the Spaniſh Wet Indies, but is not to be 


found in any of the Eng/:/þ Settlements in America, The fe- 


cond Sort is very common in Jamaica, Barbadbes, and moſt 
of the Iſlands in the //2z/ Indies, where the Trees are planted 
4 Gardens for their Fruit, which is by many Perſons greatly 
Theſe Trees grow in America, to the Heighth of thirty-five 
or forty Foot, B a ſtrait Trunk, covered with — . 
loured Bark. The Branches are | ge on every Side, ſo 
as to form a regular Head. Theſe are beſet with Leaves, 
which are a Foot in Length, and near three Inches broad. 
The Flowers, which are produced from the Branches, are of 
a Cream Colour ; when theſe fall ** they are ſucceeded by 
large, oval, ar top ſhaped Fruit, which are covered with a 
browniſh Skin, under Which is a thick Pulp of a Ruſſet Co- 


lour, very luſcious, called natural Marmelade, from its Like- 


neſs to Marmelade of Quinces. Miller's Dictionary, Vol. 2. 
SAPON. The Name of a Wood uſed in dying, but of 
no medicinal Virtues. _ 3 
 SAPPHIRUS. Off. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 2. Geoff. 
Prælect. 80. Kentm, 48. Mont. Exot. 14. Calc. Muſ. 
223. Boet, 183. Worm. 104. Schrod. 320. Charlt. Foſſ. 
38. De Laet, Jp: Sapphiruſmas ceruleus, Schw. 391. La- 
is Sapphirus, Matth. 1387. THE SAPPHIRE. 
Ide Sapphire, called by ſome the Gem of Gems, is a hard 
Stone of a blue Colour like that of the clear Sky. It comesmear- 
eſt the Diamond in Splendor, Tranſparency, and Hardneſs, 
and is of two Kinds; one pale, called the Female Sapphire, 
the other of a deeper blue, called the Male. There is a third 
Sort, likewife, which has no Colour at all, and is ſometimes 
made to paſs for a Diamond, but is neither ſo hard nor fo 
* Ge 
Sapphires are t from different Parts of the Ca In- 
dies, and thence called oriental. The reſt are found in Si 
ia and Bohemia, called occidental. The Colour of Sapphire 
may be taken out by Fire, and then it looks like a Diamond ; 
for which Reaſon I believe this Colour to come from a ſmall 
Mixture of fine Sulphur of Copper, are the ineſtimable 
Qualities ſuperſtitiouſly aſcribed to this Stone; but, beſides 
theſe, we are told that it raiſes and exhilerates the Spirits, re- 
liſts Poiſon, and cures Ulcers of the Inteſtines. Geoffroy. 
It is of a cold and dry Quality, aftringent, 2 0 
alexipharmic, cordial, and ophthalmic, Schrader. 
 SAPRIAS, nett. The fame as ANTHESMIAS. ' 
© SAPURUS. The ſame as SAPPHIRUs. * 
SARAFFlI, is explained by Rulandus. Gypſa. | 
© SARAPOUS.” Sgr. A Perſon whoſe Toes are very 
diſtant from each other. Galen, Exeges. 1 
SARCA, SA RSA, or SARRA. Iron. Nulandus. 
SARCION. oagxiw. A Caruncle. 
SANOckLE. . From oagt, Fleſh, and an, 
a Tumor. A Species of Hernia. See HER NIA, and Ca- 
8TRATIO. 5 
SARCOCOLLA | Offic. C. B. P. 498. Park. Theat. 
154% Rail Hiſt, 2. 1847, Geoff, TraQ. 364. Sarcocolla Offi- 
cmarum, J. B. 1. 308. SARCOCOL, . og 
This is a Gum which comes over in ſmall whitiſh yellow 
Grains, with a few of à reddiſh Colour mixed among them, 
of a viſcid and ſomewhat bitteriſh Taſte, with a ſweetiſh Re- 
liſh. There is another Sort, Which has been brought over 
lately in Lumps of a browniſh yellow Colour, ſmelling and 
taſting ſome w „ e an a5 of a 
whitiſh yellow Colour,” It is Ad to from Prra, but 
we have no Knowledge of the Tree which produces it. 
It is of a reffri , 
to heal and eicatriſe Woulds. I ſerviceable" apai — 
lenteries, Spitting of Blood, and Bibeling 
is frequently made uſe of in , of the Eyes. 
put into Trochiſci albi Rhafis and” d rum 
Miller's Bot. Off. wo nn 
To make it into 4 yrium, nothing 5 is 
Wiſtolve it in Plantain Water. Geofroy, | 
I ; 
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ointal, which afterwards becomes 4 large, oval, 


SAN 


- Chaſe what is recent, of a Colour inclining/t9/Palenef 
(for the old and ſtale is reddiſh) of a bitter Taſte, a porous | 
* Subſtance. . 
is heating, drying, aſtringent, conſolidating, conghuti- 
nating, digeſtive, and maturating. Its orincipal Bas are in 
exterging and conſolidating Wounds, and inducing a Cicatrix 
over them, whence it has its Name. It is of excellent Ser- 
vice in Rheums, Albugo, or Films affecting the Eyes; for 
which — it is macerated five Days in Aſſes or Women's 
Milk ; being mixed with Rofe-Water, and (if you think 
fit) with a little r, 1s applied to the Eye-lids, It is an 
Ingredient in Anacollemas for Hzmorrhbages of the Noſe. 
a - 


SARCOEPIPLOCELE. A Kind of compound Rupture, 
conſiſting of a Deſcent of the  Epiploon, and a Sarcecele. Or 
2 9 of the indurated "Zpiplon, either umbilical or 


Pig nas by, 

A Sarcoma is defined a fleſhy Tumor, ariſing in any Part 
of the Body, from ſome Een of e Juices out 
of their Tubuli, as happens in Contuſions, and by fome 
other Accidents. This Tumor being certainly made up of 
the ſame Materials, and having the like manner of Accretion 
with that. of other Parts, but with this Difference only, that 
the latter is reſtrained by the Courſe of the Veſſels, to ſome 
certain Figure, and equal or irregular Dimenſions, whilſt the 
former is in Form, and under no certain Reſtriction or Li- 

For when this precious Liquor, by Reaſon of ſome Ob- 
ſtacle, is perverted from its primary Uſe or Office of nouriſh- 
ing ſome certain Parts, rather than lie unactive, buſy Na- 
ture will be ſtill forming ſomething thereof, however rude or 
unſhaped, as well as uſeleſs it may prove. | 
Ide ſame Luſus or Aberration is daily ſeen in Plants, with 
the like Excurſions of their Sap, analogous to the Blood of 
Animals, when by ſome Accident of Let or Stop in its more 
regular progreſſive Motion, it is forced to deviate or turn 
aſide out of its Channels. 

The Sarcoma is diſtinguiſhed from e Tumors, in 
that it has no Cyſtis or proper containing ula like thoſe, 
nor is it moveable as they ate; neither yet does it give way 
as the reſt to any P » having no Cavity, but is firm, 
compact, and more ſolid. 4 

As to the Cure, whoever reflects upon the Nature and 
Matter of this Tumor, will eaſily apprehend it is to no Pur- 
poſe to expect it ſhould either be repelled or diſcuſſed, and 
as little to hope for Suppuration ; ſince it is made up of Fleſh 
itſelf, or the extrayaſated nutritious Juice here carnified, and 
turned to a ſolid Subſtance; and if the Baſe or Foundation 
thereof be not ſmall enough to allow of the Ligature, it can 
be no otherwiſe removed than by Knife or Fire, either actual 
or potential: By the firſt I mean, the hot Iron; by the latter, 
the eſcharotic, or cauſtic Application. - 

It may, indeed, ſo happen as to want all three, not only 
to ſtay the Hæmorrhage, or Flux of Blood, but to eradicate 
and conſume the Baſis; which being done, and the Wound 
igeſted, you are to incarn, if there be Occaſion, or other- 
to dry up the Remains into a Cicatrix, Woes 
But before you enterprize any of theſe Operations, you are 
thoroughly to examine the Nature of the fleſhy Body you are 
about to eradicate, eicher of theſe Ways: Thus, when of a 


mild Appearance, ſoſt and tractable, of the natural Colour or 


Eindly Aſpect, attended with little Pain, fituated free from the 
larger, or fed only by ſome capillary Blood - Veſſeis, clear alſo 
1 e Ago ty of Body, and 
a gover tient, there wi er Encouragement. 
ON the contrary, when hard, livid, —_ painful, ſeated 
in the Joints, or among the tendinous Parts, nouriſhed by 
ſome large Artery, the cacochymical, and the Sick un- 


_ ruly, tis better not to meddle therewith. 


Furthermore, obſerve in all Operations of this kind, and 
indeed in many others, ſeemingly of leſs Moment, it 
will be requiſite, that the Patient's Body ſhould be prepared 
three or four Days before, by Phlebotomy, Clyſtets, or le- 
nient Purgation, as alſo an abſtemious Diet, which latter ought 
to be continued through the whole Courſe of the Cure, to 
pon a Fever, with the conſequent Symptoms. Turner's 
argery. 5.5 6 | 4 
SARCOMPHALON, from cat, Fleſh, and zr p, the 
Navel. A fleſhy Excreſcence at the Navel. I 


© SARCOPHAGOS; exgrpayo;, from vgs, Fleſh, and pays, 


to ent. A Name for the {fins Lapis: Catheretics are, alſo, 
N S | ©" age 2 * A | 1 E . or 
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SAR \ A Epe of Spit refetw- | 
bling purulent Fleſh, which is ſometimes cough'd up in a Con · 


SARCOSES, 
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ſant than wholeſome. 


called 


 SARCOSIS, c . The ſame as SARC OMA. 
SARCOTHLASIS, eiae, or SARCOTHLASMA, 
caoxildacua, From Jags, Fleſh, and de, to contuſe. Con- 
tuſed Fleſh, or a Contuſion of the Fleſh. Nenus. l em 

SARCOTICA. - Sarcotics. - That is, Medicines which ge- 
nerate Fleſh in Woundds LI oc) 

SARDA, or SARDINA. The Pilchard. 42-4 
This is a ſmall Fiſh found in the Mediterranean, which re- 
ſembles the Anchovy, but is larger and thicker 3 and it is leſs. 
than a young Snad. Sometimes they keep in the Middle- of 
the Sea, and at other Times reſort near the Shores. | 

This Fiſh is beſt when young, tender, well fed, freſh, and 
catch'd in March or April. It contains much Oil and volatile 
Salt. When freſh it is delicious. Food, nouriſhing, opens the 
Body, produces good Juice, and-is of a diflolving Nature, and 
may be advantageouſly applied, when pounded, to Swellings 
of the Gums and Legs. 


When pickled, it loſes ſome of its excellent Taſte, heats. 


much, cauſes Thirſt, makes the Humours ſharp and pungent, 
and produces nearly the ſame Inconveniencies with the Pi 


Herring; but it has a much finer and more agreeable Taſte, 


and may be reckoned among thoſe Foods which are more plea- 
hen it is freſh, it is good in cold 
Weather, ſor any Age and Conſtitution; but when it is pickled, 
it ought to be eaten more moderately, eſpecially by thoſe who 
are young, and of a hot and bilious Conſtitution, 

SARDA, is alſo a Name for the Sardius Lapis, Cornelian. 
_ SARDONIUS RISUS. Sardonian Laughter, a convulſive 
and involuntary Laughter; it acquires this Name from the 
Herba Sardonia, or Sarda, which is the Ranunculus ; palu- 
firis; apii folio; laevis, and which is ſaid to excite a Kind 
of Madneſs and Convulſions, by which the Cheeks are con- 
tracted in ſuch a manner, as to reſemble thoſe of Perſons un- 


dier a Fit of Laughter, This Diſorder, which has paſſed into 
a Proverb (in which Acceptation Sardonius Riſus ſignifies a 


forced Laugh) is juſtly regarded as very dangerous, ſince it 
induces ſudden and unexpected Death, under the Diſguiſe of 
a falſe Laughter. | | 
The Cure for thoſe who are diſordered by taking this Herb 
is firſt to vomit, and then to take a Draught of Hydromel 
and Milk, and to uſe Fomentations, Embrocations, and In- 
unction of the whole _ with hot Ointments. The Pa- 
tient is, alſo, to bathe in Water and hot Oil, and after Bath- 
ing to be anointed, and very well rubbed. In general the 
Cure is to be in the ſame Manner' as for Convul- 
ſions; Caſtor, alſo, may be taken, either alone, or in Paſſum, 
with other Medicines of the like Nature. Aetius, Tetrab. 4. 
Serm. 1. Cap. 66. copied verbatim by Paulus and Actuarius. 
_ SARDONYX, Offic. Boet. 233. Kentm. 49. Charlt. 
Foſſ. 34. De Laet. 70. Worm. 97. Calc. Muſ. 241. Sardo- 
nyx Indica, Geoff. Prælect. 78. the SARDONYX, _ 
The Sardonyx, as the Name imports, is a precious Stone, 
of an Appearance betwixt the Sardus and 5 Geoffroy 


ſays, that the Onyx, or Sardonyx according to ſome, is diffe- 


rent from the true Sardus. See Onyx. + | 

The Sardus, or the Sardian Stone, is very rare, and not 
perfectly tranſparent, We meet with two kinds of it, one 
iental, the other Occidental or European, the former 
of which is the hardeſt, Both theſe were by the Ancients 
termed Sardonyx. The ſecond Sort is the Indian and Arabian, 
of which the former is pellucid, the other opake. 

The Indian Sardonyx reſembled both the Sardus and Onyx, 
its Surface being like the Onyx, or human Nail ; but its Root 


was white, like the Sardus, or of a Fleſh Colour ; and 'was 


moſtly, tranſparent, though ſome of them being opake, were 
from thence called Cæcæ, or blind. a 

The Arabic Sardonyx, called by ſome Memphitis, was di- 
ſtinguiſhed = a black or dark blue Subſtratum, ſurrounded 
by a white Circle, and by its Surface being more or leſs 
white, "This, by Jewellers, is termed ſimply Onyx. - 

The Ancients were of Opinion that the Sardus, by a cer- 


tain Irradiation, exhilarated the Mind, baniſhed Fear, inſpired 


with Courage, defended againſt the Power of Witchcraft and 
Poiſon. It is given in Powder to ftop all bloody Fluxes; but 
is very little uſed at this time. Geoffrey. 

SARDUS. See CARNeEoLvs. # 
* SARE, The ſame as ESSERE. 

SARFAR. Iron. Rulandus, | 

Sa RGAZ O. The Vitis Marina. See Fucus. 

This Plant covers a large and ſpacious Sea of the Indies, 
elevating itſelf a Hand's Breadth above the Surface. It ſhoots 
forth ſeveral fine, ſlender Stalks, interwoven one among an- 
other. The Leaves are long, thin, ſtrait, ſerrated at the 
Edges, of a reddiſh Colour, and of a Taſte like that of Per- 
cepier. The Fruit is a round Berry, as big as a Pepper-Corn, 
light, and empty. The Plant is very tender when firſt taken 
out of the Water, but becomes hard and brittle when it is 
dry'd. There is no Root to it as yet diſcoyered, but only the 


Pointal, which is membranaceous, and 


a Sweetner of the 


SAR. 
, & a k1 'F 
. 


Sea; but it has, very probably, its Root in the Bottom of 
Sea. This Herb, by its vaſt Abundance, "renders: the Navi- 


o 
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Sargans is very aperient, and to ptovoke Urine, and 
break the Stone in the Kidneys A the nephritic 
Colic, and the Scurvy, being either eaten, or taken in De- 
Sargans comes from Sargaſſe, which is the Name the Por- 
tuguexe give that Extent of Sea which lies between the Iſlands 
of Cape Ferd and the Canaries,” and the main Land of Africa. 
_ SARGUS, a bulky Fiſh; fleſhy and: thiek, and found in 
the Egyptian Sea, on the Shores, and in the Sand. It has a 
large Body, covered with fine Scales, and is of a Colour in- 
clining to a Violet. It has à capacious Belly, ſharp Stigut, 
and great Teeth reſembling human Teeth. It has a 

Spot towards the Tail, and its Body is often beautiſied wi 
Streaks of the Colour of Gold and Silver. It is a Native of 


ckled the Adriatic Sea, and is faid to be fo great a Lover of Goats; 


that if it ſmells them, or does but ſee their Shadow, it leaps 
and throws itſelf forward in order to upon them. It com- 
monly feeds on the Mud and Surf, that is found on the Sea - 
ſhore. It is good to eat, but its Fleſh is hard. % 
The Sargus is eſteemed good for the Dropſy, being taken 
in Broth. The Teeth worn about the Neck, are ſuppoſed 
to be a Preſervative from the Tooth-Ach. Lemery des 
Drogues. | | 
- SARMATICA LUES, is the P.1ca PoLonica. 
SAROPUS. The ſame as SARAPUs, 
SARRACENA. The Side-Saddle Flower. 
The Characters arez | x, 
It hath a Flower conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves, which ate 
placed circularly, and expand in Form of a Roſe, and reſti 
in a many-leaved Empalement, From the middle ariſes the 
ſhaped like a Hood, 
and afterwards becomes a roundiſh Fruit divided into five 
Cells, which contain oblong Seeds, | 
Miller mentions but one Species: | 
Saracena Canadenſis folits cavis et auritis, Intl. R. H. 
This Plant is a Native of New-England, Virginia, 
and ſeveral Places in North America; where it grows on Bog, 
and ſuch Places where the Waters _ ſtand in Winter. 
The Leaves of this Plant ariſe from the Root every Springs 
being eight or nine in Number, which are ſmall at the Bot- 
tom, but ſwell 
a Pitcher, having a Sort of an Appendix at the Top, ſome- 
what reſembling a Flap, fo that in theſe Leaves there is com- 
monly a large Quantity of Water contained, Between the 
Leaves ariſes the Flower-Stem, which hath ſeveral roſaceous 
ang growing on the Top, which are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
ruit. 3 * | 
The Name was given to this Plant by Dr, Tournefort, in 
honout of Dr. Sarazin, a curious Botaniſt, who ſent the 
Plant from Ganady to Dr. Tournefort at Paris, Miller's 
Dictionary. | 
SARRAM PIO. The fame as PICOTA. 
SARSAPARILLA. Offie. Smilax aſpera Peruviana, Park, 
T heat. 173. Smilax aſpera Peruviana ſive Salſaparilla, C. B. 
P. 296. Rai Hiſt, 1, 656. Smilax Peruviana Salſaparilla, 
Ger. 709. Emac. 859. Smilaci affinis N B. 2. 
117. GR Broflienſibus, Sar ſapaxilia Hiſpanis, Marcg. 
11. Macapatli ſeu Zarca-parilla, Hernand. 288. An Cari- 
villandi ? H. M. Part. 7. p. 59. T. 31. SARSAPARILLA. 
This is a very long, ſlender Root, free from Knots, about 
as thick as a Gooſe-Quill, with a brown wrinkled Bark on 
the Outſide, and white and ſomewhat mealy within, hav- 
ing a ſmall, tough, ſtringy Pith in the Middle, of little Smell 
or Taſte. A great many of thoſe long Roots deſcend from 
one large Knot or Head. It grows in Peru and Brazil, and 
is deſcribed by Piſo under the Name of Tvapecanga, being a 
Species of Smilax aſpera, having ſlender prickly Stalks, and 
long oval ſharp-pointed Leaves, of a deep Green on the upper 
Side, and whiter underneath, with three large Veins and two 
Claſpers ſet on by them. The Flowers grow in Bunches at 


4 


the Ends of the Stalk, and are ſucceeded by ſmall black 


Berries, | | 
illa is heating, drying, attenuating and ſudorific ; 

and particularly uſeful for the French-Pox, for which it has 
been accounted a Specific, and much uſed in Diet-Drinks for 
that Diſtemper. It is likewiſe ſerviceable againſt the Gout, 
Rheumatiſm, „and the King's-Evil, being accounted 
Miller's Bot. Off. 
It is of fine Parts, and accounted a Specific for the Lues 
Venerea, Arthritis, Rheumatiſm, and the like Diſeaſes. 
Whether Sarſaparilla be ſpecifically different from China- Root, 
I will not, ſays Dale, taking upon me to determine. 

[ *C 84 | | Sar ſa- 


towards the Top, and are hallow like 


as 


* * 
3 * 
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- Sax ſaparilla is a very, noted Root, which 
al on En De 
as appears from the Epiſtle of Yeſalius er t 
ticle CHINA. J It is inferior indeed to ee but is ge · 
nerally ſuppoſed to be much ſuperior in Virtue to China Root, 
and even to exceed Guaiacum itſelf, when after 4 Courſe of 
mercurial InunRions,/ and drinking Decoctions of Guaiacum, 
the Patient is ſtill moleſted with Ulcers, Rhagades about the 
Anus, Tophs, Nodes, Ganglia, and Gummata ; but eſpeci- 
ally with Rheumatic Pains, either fixed or wandering, and 
owing their Original to the venereal Infection, in which lat- 
ter Caſe it is eſteemed a Specific. LI. . 
It is imported from ſeveral Counties of America, and eſpe- 
cially. from Peru, Mexico, and Brazil, where it is faid to 
grow ſpontaneouſly, and plentifully, even in the Hedges. It 
is generally believed to be the t of a Plant, the ſame 
ith, the Smilex Aſpera, or very near akin to the Smilax. 
lence it is called by the Spaniards Satſa-parilla, or Zarga- 
parilla (that is, a ſmall Vine reſembling the Bramble) which is 
the Name they give the Smulax 
Andreas Lacuna, becauſe the Smilax in its Leaves, 5 
and Tendrils reſembles the Vines, but in its Thorns and 
Prickles the Bramble ; for Zarza in Spaniſh is a Bramble, and 
Parilla a little Vine. This Opinion is, alſo, favoured by 
Experience; for it is certain, that the Roots of our Smilax 
Aſpera very nearly reſemble in Figure thoſe of Sarſa. parilla, 


to be very 
oot of China, 


and almoſt equal them in Virtue, ſince we are aſſured by 


Fallopius, de Morbo Gallico, that he made uſe of the Roots 
of the Smilax Aſpera gatheted in Italy, with happy Succeſs, 
and cured Multitudes of the Lues Venerea. 

Sarſa-parilla is prepared in Decoction after the ſame man- 
ner as China, that is, by cutting two Ounces of the Root 
into ſmall Bits, and macerating them a whole Day in fix 
Pints of common Water, after which they boil them over a 
gentle Fire in a double Veſſel well cloſed with a Lid, till one 
third, or half, be evaporated. Of this Decoction the Patient 
es Glas, that will hold ten Ounces, very early in 
remains ſerves during the reſt of the Day for 
ordinary Drink, and this Courſe is continued for twenty or 
twenty-four Days. As to the reſt, the Patient is allowed a 
ſomewhat greater Latitude in Diet, than under the Uſe of 
Guaiacum, and obſerves, in that ReſpeR, the ſame Regimen 
as is preſcribed to thoſe who drink the Decoction of China. 
See CHINA. A/truc de Morb. Ven. 

SAR TORIUS... | 

This is the longeſt Muſcle in the human Body. It is flat, 
and about two Fingers in Breadth, ſituated obliquely along the 
Inſide of the Thigh. 

It is fixed above by a way ſhort Tendon, in the lower 
Part of the anterior ſuperior Spine of the Os Ilium, before 
the Muſculus Faſcie late. The Beginning of its Body lies 
— the Notch between the two anterior Spines of that 

ne. 

From thence it runs down obliquely over the Jaſtus Inter- 
nus, and other Muſcles that lie near it, all the Way to the 
Inſide of the Knee, where it terminates in a ſmall Tendon, 
which grows broader near its Extremity, and is inſerted ob- 
liquely and a little tranſverſely, in the fore Part of the Infide 
of the Head of the Tibia, near the Spine or Tuberoſity of 
* Bone, immediately above the Inſertion of the Gracilis 

utertor. 

The fleſhy Body of this Muſcle is incloſed in a Vagina 
formed by an E on of the Faſcia Lata. Its Fibres in 
ceneral are longitudinal, and where its lower Tendon turns 
obliquely round toward the Head of the Tibia, it ſeems to 
be braced down and ſecured in its Place, by a tendinous Fræ- 
num or Vagina. A little before it is inſerted, it detaches a 
diſtint Aponeuroſis or tendinous Branch, which runs ob- 
liquely downward on the Inſide of the Tibia. 

The Sartorius performs the Rotation of the Thigh from 
before outward, whether extended or bent; being an Anta- 
goniſt to the Auſculus Fuſciæ Late, and a Congener to the 
Juadrigemini. 

If during this Rotation the Leg be extended, the Toes 
are turned outward ; but if the Leg be bent, it is turned to- 
ward the other Leg, as when we lay it over the other Leg 
or Knee, in the manner that Taylors fit at Work, from 
whence this Muſcle got the Name of Sartorius. 

It, alſo, bends the Thigh, or raiſes it forward ; it moves 
the Pelvis forward on the Os Femoris ; and when the Pelvis 
reſts on the two Tuberoſities of the Iſchium in fitting, it 
keeps it in that Situation. In this Action it is a Congener 
to the Rectus Anterior; but acts with much more Force, as 
| having its Line of Direction further from the Center o 

Lotion. | 

Laſtly, it bends the Leg, whether it performs the Rota- 
tion of the Thigh at the ſame time or not. In this latter 


Aſpera, as we are told by 
{ſpera, 7 


Caſe it is directed by the ion of ſome Congener, of 
counterbalanced by the Action of the Muſculus Faſeiz Late. 

The Length and Obliquity of its fleſhy Portion, the Paſ- 
ſage of the inferior Tendon through the Apencurotic Vagina, 
the particular Inſertion of this Tendon, and the Extent of 


the Apeneuroſis, which it ſends over the Tibia, contribute 


va much to theſe different Uſes. 


all theſe. Uſes, it may in ſome Caſes aſſiſt the Po- 
pliteus. Winſlow's Anatomy. 4 
SARX. . o#gt. Fleſh. 


SASSAF SYRORUM. A Species of Willow that grows 
in Syria and Egypt. 1 „ 
SASSAFRAS, Offc. Ger, 1341. Emac: 1525. Park. 
Theat. 1606. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1568, Arbor five Lignum Pava- 
num, J. B. 1. 453 Arbor ex Florida Ficulneo folio, C. B. P. 
431. Commuſmas odorata folis trifido, margine plano, Saſſafras 
Aa, Pluk. . 120. Anbuiba, ſiue Saſſafras Braſilien- 
ſium, Piſon. 145. SASSAFRAS, | 
This is a large Tree, which grows in Virginia, and other 
Parts of the g Indies, ariſing to a good Height before it 
ſpreads into Branches. It has two Sorts of Leaves; thoſe 
which grow on the lower Parts of the Twigs, are oval but 
ſharp- pointed; and thoſe which grow on the upper End are 
divided into three Sections, ſomewhat like the Maple. The 
Flowers are ſmall and yellow, growing in Cluſters, and are 
ſucceeded by ſmall Berries. The Root is thick and large, 


ing with an * ON under . which is a light 
rown, not very hard Wood. It is of a very pleaſant Smell, 
eſpecially the Bark. x; 


The Root with the Bark, which are only uſed, are heat- 
ing and drying, and diaphoretic ; helps the Scurvy, Gout and 
Proplys and are an uſual Ingredient in Diet-Drinks for the 
Luss Venerea, A Tea made of the Shavings is mightily com- 
mended by ſome againſt catarrhous Defluxions, and for Short- 
neſs of Breath. | 

Officinal Preparations are the El:@uarium e Saſſafras, and 
the chymical Oil. Miller's Bot. G. 

It is princigally of Uſe in removing Obſtructions, and 
ſtrengthening the internal Parts, in cauſing Fertility, and cur- 
ing the Lues Venerea. It is accounted a Panacea, or ſove- 
7 Remedy for Catarrhs. Dale. | | 

uch about the ſame time with the other anti-venereal 
Woods and Roots, was imported the Wood called Saſſafras, 
from ſeveral Parts of America, but principally from Florida, 
where the Natives call it Pabamuwe, as we are told by F. Co- 
real, Vey. aux Ind. Occid. Saſſafras is of a reddiſh Colour 
inclining to white, ligneous, of a light and rare Subſtance, 


+ contained under a thin Bark, which is aſh-coloured without, 


and ſanguineous within, of an acrimonious, ſweetiſh and aro- 
matic "Paſte, and of.a fragrant Smell, whence it is uſually 
called Lignum Fæniculi, or Fœniculatum, Fennel- Wood. 

There was prepared and uſed a Decoction of Saſſafras, af- 
ter the ſame manner as the Decoctions of China and Sar ſa- 
parilla; but as Saſſafras comes next to China in the Virtue of 
curing the Symptoms of the venereal Diſeaſe, ſo it is very 
much inferior in that reſpect to Guaiacum and Sar ſa-parilla. 

It has been the Cuſtom for a long time paſt to take the two 
Woods, Guaiacum and Saſſafras, with the two Roots China and 
Sarſa-parilla, which are all of a like Nature and Virtue, and boil 
them together, generally without any Cathartic, but ſome- 
times with Leaves of Senna, which was the Faſhion ſince the 
Year 1550, as we are informed by Braſſavolus, de Radicis. 
Chine Uſu. Of theſe Drugs in Conjunction then were pre- 
pared Decoctions and Bocheta, [See BocutETUM] which 
were ſometimes only diaphoretic and diuretic, but ſometimes 
Cathartico-diuretic, and wy commonly known by the Names 
of Ptiſane ſuderifere, or Ptiſana + Lignis ſudorificts. 

The Proportions of the Ingredients were various, accord- 
ing to the different Intentions which were to be anſwered. 
Generally they take two Ounces of Lignum Guaiacum in 
Duſt or ſmall Chips, or many Ounces of Wood of Saſſafras, 
cut likewiſe very ſmall, and the like Weight of the Roots 
of China and Sarſa-parilla each, cut into very ſmall Bits, and 
infuſe them warm in ten or twelve Pints of common Water, 
for twenty-four Hours. After this they add thereto, if it 
ſhall be thought requiſite, two Ounces of crude Antimony, 
groſsly bruiſed, and looſely tied up in a Nodule, and boil the 
whole over a gentle Fire, in a Veſſel covered with a Lid, to 
the Conſumption of a third Part ; after which they add there- 
to an Ounce of Scrapings of 'Liquorice, and, if they would 
have it purge, half an Ounce of the Leaves of Oriental 
Senna, which are to boil a Moment. This done, -when 
warm, ſtrain the Decoction, and ſet it aſide in Glaſs- 
Bottles well ſtopped for Uſe. 

The Cuſtom is to take three of this Decoction 
—_— for twelve or fifteen Days together; the firſt in 
the Morning faſting, the next four or five Hours after Din- 


ner, and the laſt going to Bed; or at leaſt two __ 


that is to ſay, in the Morning and Evening, omitting the 
Afternoon's Draught, if it be any 1 proper. During 
the Time of taking it, the Patient is to be kept to a ſparing 
Diet, and to confine himſelf at Home, if the Seafon of the 
Year requires it. 4/firuc de Morb. Ven. 


leum, porri falio, Arti vulgo. 
SA AE“ T. IS. ; 

SATURANTIA. Abforbents are ſometimes thus eall'd, 
becauſe ſaturate the Acid reſiding in the fitt Paſlages. 

SATURATIO. Saturation; in Chymiſtry it is the per- 
fe Impregnation of an Alcali with an Acid; or of an Acid 
with an Alcali, ſo as to render the Mixture entirely neutral. 

 SATUREIA. | | 
Tbe Characters are; | s | 

The Leaves are oblong and narrow; the Calyces are 
ſmall, ſharp, ſeveral on one Pedicle, and a Pedicle on each 
Side. The Galea is ere, and bifid ; the Beard trifid, and 
the middle ſegment crenated. The Flowers are diſperſed in 
the Wings of the Leaves, and not collected into Heads, nor 
diſpoſed in Whorles, nor growing on ramous Pedicles, - 

Boerhaave mentions nine Sorts of Satureia, which are; 

1. Satureia; Sativa, J. B. 3. 27% Boerhaave Ind. A. 
' 16x. Tourn, Infl. 197. Satureia, Offic. Satureia bartenſis, 

Park, T heat. 4. Raii Hiſt, 1. 518; Satureis Hſtius borten- 
fis, Ger. 461. Emac. 575. Satureia hortenſis five Cunila Sa- 
tiva Plinii, C. B. P. 218. SUMMER SAVORY. 

This Savoury has ſmall ſtringy Roots, from which ſpring a 
great many woody Branches, eight or nine- Inches high, a 
little hairy, and having two long narrow Leaves at a Joint, 
narroweſt next the Stalk; the Flowers grow toward the 
Tops in ſmall Whorles of a whitiſh Colour with a bluſh of 
Red, galeated and labiated, ſet in five pointed Calyces con- 
taining four ſmall dark brown Seeds; it is ſown in Gardens, 
and Flowers in June, the Leaves and Tops are uſed. Mil- 
ler's Bot. Off. | | 

It is one of thoſe hot and acrimonious Herbs which pro- 
voke Urine and the Menſes, and, ſuppoſed to have much the 
ſame Virtues with Thyme and Hyſſop. Dale from Ray. 

2, Satureia; montana; durior; flore in pediculis ramoſis 
exalis foliorum. Boerh. Ind. A. 161. Thymbra, Offic, Sa- 
tureia hortenſis, Ger. 461. Emac. 575. Satureia vulgaris, 
Park. Theat. 4. Satureia montana, C. B. P. 218. Satureia 
durior, J. B. 3. 272. Raii Hiſt, 1. 518. Calamintha fruteſ- 
cent, Satureiæ folio, facie & odere. Tourn. Inſt. 194. 
WINTER SAVORY. 

This is more woody and ſhrubby than the former, ha- 
ving the Leaves more like Hyſſop, ſtiffer and harder, and 
ſeemingly pierced full of Holes, and ending in Spinulz : The 
Flowers are of the Colour of the former, and the Seed much 
alike, This is likewiſe cultivated in Gardens, and Flowers 
at the ſame Time. | | | 

T hey are both much of a Nature, being heating, drying, 
and carminitive, expelling Wind from the Stomach and Bow- 
els, and are good for the 4/thma, and other Affections of the 
Breaſt: They open Obſtructions of the Womb, and promote 
the menſtrual Evacuations. The Winter- ſavoury is much 
uſed in the Kitchen. Miller's Bot. Of. 

3. Satureia; Cretica; folio rigido, brevi, craſſo. Boerh, Ind. 
A. 161. Thymbra vera, Offic, Thymbra legitima, Tourn. 
Cor. 13. Thymbra Graca I. B. 3. 373- Thymbra five Sa- 
tureia Cretica legitima, Park. T heat, 4. Satureia Cretica, C. 
B. P. 218. Ger. Emac. 576. Raii Hiſt, 1. 519, Tragori- 
ganum, Alpin. Exot. 78. An Hyſſapum montanum Cilicium 
quibuſdam, J. B. 3. 277? TRUE SAVORY. 

T here are two Species of Tragoriganum growing in Crete 
(or Candy) one with larger and thicker Leaves and Branches, 
and rougher Leaves; the other is leſs, and more ſlender: Both 
of them produce from one Root many hard, woody, ſome- 
what rough and ſynder Stalks, which ſhoot forth here and 
there into ſeveral ſmall, ftrait, round and- ſlender Branches, 
ſituated at Intervals on each Side of the Stalk ; and thick ſet 
with ſmall, blackiſh Leaves, broader than thoſe of Thyme, 
and generally diſpos'd on each Side by Pairs, one Leaf lar- 
ger than another. The Branches which bear the Flowers 
are furniſhed with Leaves, which ſtand three or more in op- 
poſite Order, The Leaves of the greater Species are larger 
and rougher, being furniſhed on every Side with rough and 
ſomewhat ſtiff Hairs. The Flowers are diſpos'd round the 
Extremities of the Stalk, and collected into Tufts, as in 
the Marrubium : They are ſmall, of a Sky-blue colour, and 
have a pleaſant Smell; and produce a- very ſmall Seed. The 
Root is ſmall, ſlender, woody, and divided into other ſmaller 
Roots, The whole Plant has a ſweet Smell, and is conſi- 
derably heating and acrimonious to the Taſte. Honorius Bel- 
tus believed this Plant to be the a. 

It is bot and dry beyond the ſecond Degree. Both the 
Leaves and Flowers revive the languiſhing Heat of the Sto- 
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SASSIFICA. A Name for the Tragopogen ; pur puro-ceru- 
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much, and corroborate the ſand, being in fone Meaſure aftrin- 


gent. A Dram of the Flowers or Leaves taken in Wine, or 
any other Liquor, are an effectual Remedy againſt cold Diſ- 
ſes. The Plant taken in Wine, or its Derocttion drank, 
effectually promote the Menſes, heat a cold Uterus, and di- 
gel Flatulences. The Leaves boiled in Vinegat; and taken 
ſeveral Days together, are very ſucceſsfully uſed for an 
obſtructed and indurated Spleen; The DecoRion of the 
tender Buds, beſides being uſeful for the Purpole aforeſaid, has 
alſo, as Dieſcorides obſerves, a cathartic Virtue, by which it 
purges yellow Bile by Stool. Proſper Alpinas de Planitis exe» 
ect. 

4. Satureia; Cretica; folio rigidoz eraſſiore miajore: 5 
riganum, Creticuin, folio & ramo majori craſſioriput, foliis 
aſperioribus. Alpin. Exot. 79. | | 

5. Satureia ; ſpicata. (Mr. C. B. P. 218. Beerh. Ind. A. 16 f. 
Satureia Sti. Fallani, Ger. 461, Emac. 576; Rail Hiſt. 1. 
518. Satureia ſpicata Sti; Fallen, Park, Theat; 4. Satu- 
reia foliis tenuibus, five tenuifolia Sti, Fuliani gusrundam, I. 


B. 3. 273. Satureia tenuifolia Sti. Fuliani quorundam; 
bra vera, = genuina allis, Chab. 423. Thynthra Sti. Fulia- 
ni, five Satureia vera Lobelio. Tourn. Inſt. 198; ROCK 


SAVORY. 
It grows on Hills and Walls, flowers in Summer, und a- 
in Virtues with the teſt of the Savories. G. Baubine 
takes this for the Saxifraga prima Matibioli, but Parkin- 


ſon makes it a different Plant. 


6. Satureia; Cretica; anguſto, oblongo folio, in pediculis ra- 
moſis exalis-foliorum. Calamintha, Cretica, anguſto, oblongo 
folio, T. 194. Clinepodium Creticum. Alpin. Exot. 265; 

This Plant ſhoots up with ſix, or perhaps more or ſewer, 
ſtrait, round, ſlender Stalks, to the Heighth of a Span, and 
— ſet BS 3 _ 4 igure, and Odour reſembli 

of m, diſpoſed in ſite Pairs, at | 
ſmall gr, Between i Leaves T the Stalks 2 
duced the Flower, two or three together, of a vinaceous Colour; 
from which proceed every minute Seeds, The whole Plant has 
the Smell of Serpyllum, only ſweeter, and has a hot Taſte; 
The Root is long, flender, and woody, and without Smell 
or Taſte. They who ſent us the of this Plant from 
Crete, call'd it by the Name of Sexifrage ; becauſe it is cele- 
brated for its extraordinary Virtue in breaking the Stone i 
the Kidneys and Bladder. But it ſeems to us to agree 
enough with the Characters of the CEE of the An- 
tients, which is deſcribed by Dioſcorides to be a ſhrubby Plant, 
with Leaves like thoſe of Serpyllum, ramous, two Spans in 
Height, and growing in rocky Places, The Flowers, which 
grow at Intervals like thoſe of Marrublum, by their Diſpoſi- 
tion reſemble in ſome meaſure the Feet of a Bed. From the 
Deſcription, we are perſuaded that this Plant of ours is moſt 
like Clinopodium, — on Account of the Likeneſs of its 
Leaves to thoſe of Serpyllum; but if it had Flowers; alſo, like 
thoſe of that Plant, and trailed on the Ground, we ſhould 
have made it a Species of Serpyllum. 
This Plant, from its Taſte and Smell, appears to us to be 
of a heating and drying Quality, beyond at leaſt the firſt 
Degree, which is farther evident from the Fineneſs of its Parts; 
with ſome flight Meaſure of Aftringency: We may there- 
fore rationally ſuppoſe it to be of Setvice to the Stone and 
Gravel, and other nephritic Diſorders, though as yet we 
are unacquainted with its true Uſes in Medicine; Proſper 
Alpinus de Plantis Exoticis. | | 

7. Satureia ; Virginiana ; Par. Bat. Thymus, cephalotes, au- 
tumnalis, 4 0 folio. T. 196. Serpentaria Virginiana. 
2. 161, Tab, 108. 115. 

8. Satureia; major; fruteſcens ; verticillis denſiſimis. 
Tragorigani ſecundi altera Species. Cluſ. H. 355; | 

9. Satureia ; an Cretica; ſpicata. Sherard. H. Maurer ? 
Boerh. Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. J. | 

Savory is of a very hot, penetrating; and aromatic 
Taſte, whence it is of Service in all Diſeaſes in which Wa- 
ter and an inert Phlegm are predominant ; as alſo in Expul- 
ſion of Humour, and corroborating the Parts, It has a migh- 
ty Influence in moving the Nerves, ſtimulates to Venery, cx- 
cites Thirſt, prevents Sleep, and cauſes long Watchings. It 
is of -ſervice in Obſtructions of the Menſes, and an Ichury 
or Retention of Urine, It is to be obſery'd, however, that 
the too free Uſe of it excites bloody Urine; which is ſuc- 
ceeded by an Hemoptoe ; it is therefore very pernicious in all 
Hemorrhages, but is excellent Seaſoning for farinaceous Foods, 
as Beans, and the like; and is accounted one of the beſt Ar.- 
tiſcorbutics, and highly commended againſt pituitous Diſ- 
eaſes, and the Dropſy. Itis a very ſerviceable Plant in Af- 
fections of the Stomach, or Crudities and loſs of Appetite, and 
ſharpens the Sight. Externally, it eaſes Pains of the Ears, 
diſcuſſes Cold Tumours, and ſtrewed in Beds, is ſaid to kill 
the Fleas. Hi. Plant. aſcript. Boerbaaue. 
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SATURNUS, Lead. See Prunus. 

SATYRIACE, ruh. The Name of an Antidote 
deſcribed by Paulus Ægineta. L. 7. C. 11. 

SATYRIASIS, oarujicoy, Is a violent Deſire of Venery, 
attended with a Tenſion and Rigidity of the Pudendum, oc- 
caſioned by a morbous Diſpoſition of the Body. It takes its 


Name, as ſome will have it, from, the Relation it bears to Sa- 


urn who, according to the Report of Fable, and the Talk of 
the common Peopl:, are a Kind of Demons extremely addic- 
ted to Wine and Venery; or, as others ſay, from the Herb 
Satyrion, which has an extraordinary Virtue of exciting vene- 
real Deſires, accompanied with a Rigidity of the genital Parts. 

Antecedent Cauſes of this Diſorder are, Medicines taken as 
Provocatives to Venery ; theſe are called Satyrica [according 
to the former Etymology ] or dal a (entatica, See ENTASTS.) 
which ate acrimonious, incentive, and prejudicial to the 
Nerves. Or the Diſeaſe may be occaſioned by an intempe- 
rate and unſeaſonable Uſe of Venery. | 

The Satyriafis is an Affection common to both Sexes, and 
moſtly incident to the Young and Middle aged ; for the Vi- 
gor of Age is continually prompting to venereal Exerciſes, 

The Patient under this Diſorder is affected with a vehe- 
ment Tenſion and Rigidity of the Pudenda, attended with 
a Pain, a burning Heat, and an immoderate and urgent Itch- 
ing and Stimulation to Venery ; beſides a Depravation of 
Reaſon, a quick Pulſe, very ſhort Breath, Deſpondency, 
want of Sleep, Deliriouſneſs, Thirſt, loathing of Food, dif- 
ficult Evacuation of the Urine, fo as . to occaſion a 
Retention of the Fæces, and ſometimes a Fever. There is 
in all univerſally a Contraction of the Nerves, . which the 


Greeks call onaows, Spaſmus [Convulſion] and involuntary - 


Ejection of the Semen. At firſt they fancy themſelves in 
ſome meaſure relieved by the Uſe of Venery, and the Diſ- 
charge of Semen; but Gor after they are afflicted with a 
more violent Extenſion of the Parts, for they are much in- 
commoded and injur'd by this ſhort Gratification, tho' they 
fancy themſelves relieved for a ſhort Space of Time, in the 
ſame Manner as thoſe who are affected with the Itch or Sore- 
neſs of the Eyes would frequently be rubbing the Parts, 
and imagine they find ſome Eaſe, though but for a Moment, 
in what the Greeks call xuganoia (Chirap/ia, from ug, the 
Hand, and dae, to touch) “ the Touch of the Hand.“ 
In the Decline of the Diſorder, all the beforemention'd, by 
the Greeks called ooh (Symptomata) Symptoms, and by 
us Accidentia Paſſionis, the Accidents of the Diſeaſe,” are 
abated, | 

All the abovementioned Symptoms are, alſo, incident to 
Women labouring under this Diſorder ; but in them the 
Pruritus is more prevalent by Nature, and to ſuch a Degree, 
that without any Senſe of Shame they apply their Hands to 
the Parts, and beg of every Man who approaches to gratify 
their Inclination. 

A Satyriafis is different from a Gonorrhæa, which we call 
Seminis Lapſus, “ a Flux of the Semen; for this latter is 
an involuntary and continual Efux of the Semen, without 
a Tenſion of the Pudendum. Neither is a Satyriaſis one of 
thoſe flow Diſeaſes which the Greeks call xpoin, chroma, 
chronic, nor in any reſpect like what the Greeks call æhamo- 


ie, Priapiſmos, a Diſorder mentioned by Demetrius Attaleus 


in his Book of Signs, who relates that he obſerv'd it in anold 
Man, who labouring at Maſtupration, could perform no- 
thing, and was affected with an exceflive and ſomewhat pain- 
ful Tenſion, of the Pudendum, ſo as to paſs for a Horn, in 
which State it continued for many Months, without yielding 
to Medicines, but was by Pes of Time, and ſlow De- 
grees, reduced to its primitive and natural State. But a Saty- 
riaſis is an acute Diſeaſe, and continues not long upon the Pa- 
tient; but conſiſts, as I ſaid, in a Convulſion of the Nerves, 
and an ardent and ſtimulating Deſire of venereal Pleaſure, 
It is therefore a Diſeaſe of Stricture, and of an acute and ve- 
hement Nature; for the whole Frame of the Nerves is affec- 
ted, as we may judge by the diſorder'd State of the Mind, 
and the Convulſions of the Members: But the Parts which 
ſeem to be principally affected, are the ſeminal Paſlages, or 
Dug, called by the Greeks wipe eifel, (Port ſpermatici), 
and thoſe which are more immediately concern'd in the Act 
of Coition. 

In our Method of Cure we order the Patient to live in a 
warm Place, ſilent, and free from Noiſe, with his Buttocks 
and Pudenda, as far as the Pubes, which the Greeks call Jo, 
(etron) wrapped in fine Wool, forbidding all Viſits, eſpe- 
cially of young Women; for the Sight of a fair Viſi- 
tant proves an Incentive to the Sick, who perhaps could not 
when in his right State of Health converſe with ſuch defire- 
able Objects without unchaſte Emotions. At the Approach 
of the Fit, it will be proper to take ſome Hold of the Patient 
by the Joints, and to keep off his Hands from the affected 
Parts. When the Fit is come to its Height, wWe apply Wool 
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expreſſed out of ſweet and hot Oil, or a Decoction of Fenu- 
greek, Linſeed, or Marſhmallows. After the Remiſſion of 
the Fit, we think it convenient to uſe Phlebotomy, on ac- 


count of the Violence of the Symptoms, and that within 


the Diatritos, [ſee that Word] if there be a Necceſſity for it, 
or on the Diatritos, if there be no ſuch urgent Occaſion. 
By Remiſſion of the Fit we underſtand, if there be a Fever ac- 
company ing the Diſorder, the Remiſſion and Abatement. of 
the Fever. For it is neceſſary, in ſuch a Caſe, that when the 
Diſeaſe is exaſperated, the Fever ſhould be increaſed; and 
when that is mitigated, this alſo ſhould be diminiſhed. But 
when there is no Fever, we judge of that Remiſſion by the 
Mitigation of thoſe other Accidents, called by the Greeks 
ovunluuara, Symptoms, as Redneſs, Heat, Itching, or vene- 
real Longings, or the rigid Tenſion of the Pudenda, or the 
like. After Phlebotomy, we anoint the Body all over; and 
having waſhed out the Mouth and Fauces, we give the Pa- 
tient Halica ¶ Alica) in Honey, or Bread ſopp'd in Water, 
and poach'd Eggs, On other Days, to thoſe Parts which 
we had covered with Wool, we apply a Cataplaſm prepaid 
of the Seeds of Fenugreek and Linſeed, or Flour ſoak'd in 
Water, which the Greeks call dun deu, (omen lufin, a crude So- 
lution) or in Water and Honey. At the ſame Time we ap- 
ply Cupping-Glaſſes, in the Time of the Fit, without Sca- 
rification; but at Intermiſſions we ſcarify the Buttocks, 
and the Pudenda to the Pubes, ſhaving off the Hairs. 
We apply alſo Leeches, and uſe Vaporation with Sponges, 
having firſt boiled ſome Laxatives in the Water. We ad- 
miniſter alſo a Clyſter of warm Oil, or warm Water and 
Oil, and then renew the Cataplaſm before Meat. Beſides 
theſe Means we alſo make Uſe of an Encathiſma, (Semciupium) 
ſometimes prepared of Oil, or of warm Water and Oil, and 
ſometimes of lenient and laxative Decoctions. For Women 
we preſcribe a Peſlary to be dipped in warm Oil, and to be 
gradually introduced into the Vagina by the Hands of ſome 
experienced Perſon of the Female Sex, and cover the whole 
Breadth of the external Parts with Wool, or a Cataplaſni, 
and apply Cupping-Glaſſes to both Alæ of the Pudendum. 
In the Decline of the Diſeaſe we adviſe Geſtation, and bath- 
ing in Oil or warm Water, in a Tub or Veſſel for that 
Purpoſe, with the frequent Uſe of the Bagnio, and a proper 
Diet, conſiſting of Variety of Foods of good Juices, pro- 
hibiting acrimonious Things, ſtrong Broths and Wine 
for a conſiderable Time; we alſo apply Cerates to the 
Parts affected. For he Female Sex we order more liquid 
Compoſitions, and inje&t them by Way of Clyſter, with the 
Uſe of Peſſaries, compoſed of Fats, Marrow, Melilot, or the 
like, of which we ſhall treat more at large in the Book we 
deſign to write on the Diſeaſes of Women, 

one of the Phyſicians, except Themiſon, have treated of 
this Diſeaſe, though it does not only happen very frequently, 
but has been known to be very common. Themi/ſon informs 
us, that in Crete many Perſons died of the Satyriafis, which 
we may ſuppoſe to be occaſioned by an Error in Diet, and 
their too frequent and plentiful eating of the Herb Satyrion. 
He tells us farther, that at Milan he ſaw a young Woman, 
modeſt in all other Reſpects, and Wife to a Perſon of Qua- 
lity, deſtroyed with a Satyriaſis. And in the ſecond Book of 
his Epiſtles to A/ilius, he propoſes a Method of Cure, in 
which he preſcribes Phlebotomy, Fomentations, and refrige- 
rating Cataplaſms, in order to extinguiſh venereal Defires ; 
he adviſes, alſo, drinking cold Liquors ; all which Directions 
are incongruous, and inconſiſtent with one another. For 


that Relaxation and Remiſſion, which are effected in the Body 


by Phlebotomy, are contrary to the Conſtriction and Con- 
denſation of the Parts which are procured by the Cataplaſms 
and Fomentations with cold Liquors. Since, therefore, the 
Defire and Delights of venereal Pleaſures are owing to an In- 
flammation [Tumor in the Language of Cezlius and the Me- 
thodici] of the Pudenda, as well as the Diſorder of Reaſon 
to an.Inflammation of the Membranes of the Brain, the In- 
clinations to thoſe Pleaſures muſt be heighten'd, and even 
doubled, by the Uſe of Coolers and Conſtringents. Cæl. Au- 
relianus L. 3. C. 18. Acut. | 

The ſame Author, Chron. L. 5. C. 11. gives us the fol- 
lowing Account of a Priapiſm. | 

An Erection of the Penis, without any concomitant Pain, 
or the Conſent of other Parts, is called a Priapiſm ; becauſe 
the Penis, in this erected State, reſembles that of the lewd 
and infamous God Priapus. Demetrius Apameus makes men- 


tion of this Diſorder, in his Book concerning the Signs of 


Diſeaſes ; for he informs us, that a certain old Man uſed the 
unnatural Practice of Maſtupration, without ever being able 
to procure an Emiſſion of Semen; whilſt, at the ſame time, 
the Erection, which was accompanied with a ſmall Pain, and 
continued for ſeveral Months, was fo great, that the Penis 
reſembled a Horn. This Man's Misfortune would yield to 
no Medicines, but ceaſed ſlowly, and after a long Time; a 
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a Priapiſm, ſince the former is quickly over, and does not 
long afflict the Patient, becauſe it is produced by a Diſtenſion 
of the Nerves, and à violent Deſire or Stimulus to Jai 
Whereas a Priapiſm may be conceived to be a Pally of 
ſeminal Veſſels. and other Nerves, diſtributed to the Parts 
about the Penis, by the: Diſtenſion of which the Patient is 
ſubjected to this Misfortune. Clius Aurelianus Merb. Cbro- 
Ao wag 6k + his Treatiſe concerning the Nature of a 
Fibre, deſcribes 'a certain Species of the Satyriaſis in the fol- 
lowing manner. , ; <5 53, aw att 
Among convulfive Diſorders, ſays he, there is one ſo. rare 
and uncommon, that I don't remember to have read any 
thing remarkable about it; and I never ſaw but three Perſons 
afited with it. Thoſe who are fond of reducing Diſeaſes to 
certain Claſſes, refer it to a Satyriaſis, a Diſorder treated of 
by all who have wrote Syſtems. of ty as But from the 
Deſcriptions given by theſe Authors, a Satyriaſis, though not 
of the venereal Kind, appears to be among the Number of 
inflammatory Diſorders ; and to be incident to young and 
vigorous Perſons, eſpecially - thoſe of à ſalacious Turn, and 
fuch as have wantonly indulged themſelves in the Gratihca- 
tion of their -Luſt. Whereas the Diſorder of which I treat 
is incident to the Infirm, to Perſons of weak and lax Fibres, 
to ſuch as digeſt their Aliments lowly and imperſectly, to the 
Hypocondriac, to ſuch as are diftended with acrid Flatulences, 
and thoſe who are ſad and dejected. This Diſorder is rarely 
troubleſome to. the Patient in the Day-time, but principally in 
the Night, eſpecially after the Perſon becomes firſt warm in 
Bed, at which time he is ſeized with a violent Inffation and 
Tenſion of the Penis, as if an Attempt: was made to pull it 
off; though, at the ſame time, he is not ſtimulated to luſt, 
becauſe the intenſe Pain is more than a Balance for every 
laſcivious Idea, which is ſo far from being grateful, that it 
is rather obſerved to be diſagreeable to him. In this Caſe the 
only Circumſtance which procures an Alleviation of the Pain, 
is to get out of Bed, and expoſe one's ſelf to the cool Air, 
which means the Inflation immediately ſubſides ; for which 
Reaſon the Diſorder to me ſeems to be of the convulſive 
kind, and not to be different from the Spaſms of other Mem- 
bers, which are pretty frequent and well known. But in 
ſuch Patients this Member is (perhaps) principally ſeized with 
Spaſms, either becauſe its Fibres are more eaſily irritated, or 
through ſome Fault or Piece of Imprudence in the Patients 
themſelves. . Beſides the Pain ariſing from the Convulſions, 
there is another Circumſtance .highly detrimental to the Con- 
ſtitution, which is that the Paroxyſm of the Diſorder hap- 
pens principally at that Time, when the Patient being mo- 
derately warm in Bed; begins to be inclined to ſleep, which 
is interrupted by his being forthwith obliged to get out of 
Bed; fo that he is not ſufficiently recruited by Reſt, but his 
Appetite and Digeſtion becoming languid, and he himſelf be- 
ing in a few Weeks rendered more like a Spectre than a Man, 
is ready to do or ſuffer any Thing for the Sake of Sleep, which 
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in this Caſe is not eaſily procured, ſince both Opiates and all 


h# and cardiac Medicines increaſe the Diſorder. Every 
Time it has occur'd to me in Practice, I have attempted its 
Cure in the ſame manner with other convulſive Diſorders, 
by a Repetition of gentle Emetics according to the State of 
the Patient; when the Diſeaſe began to return, by perſiſting 
for ſix Months in the Uſe of Milk of Sulphur, Æthiops Mi- 
neral, and Cinnabar of Antimony ; by a ſhorter and ſcanty 
Uſe of volatile Medicines ; ſuch as Flowers of Benjzmin, 
and Salt of Harts-Horn ; by a ſlender Diet long protracted, 


three or four Ounces of Fleſh, for inſtance, each Day; a 


ſmall Quantity of red Wine mixed with Briſtol. Water; and, 
laſtly, by the Peruvian Bark, and the exterior Part of Orange 
Peel, and a few Grains of the Vitriol of Mars. By theſe 
Medicines, and this Regimen, by moderate Exerciſe, and 
frequent Immerſions in cold Water, in two Years time, I 

rfectly cured two of the Patients I found afflicted with this 
Diſeaſe. The third, who, as he was advanced in Years, 
would not ſubmit to the Labour and Length of a Cure, tho 
he generally lives free from the moſt troubleſome Symptom 
of his Diſorder, is nevertheleſs ſubject to a Relapſe, if he at 
any time indulges himſelf in high Livio . See PENIs, 

SATYRION. A Name for ſeveral Species of Orcas, 
which ſee. | aber 

SAVICH. An Arabic Word, importing a ſubtile Meal, or 
Powder. Caſtellus from Valeſcus de Tareita. I 
 SAUNIA. The Name of a Compoſition made into a 
Maſs like a Leaf, of Sweet-Almonds and Sugar, each one 
Pound; of Amylum, half a Pound, and of Oil of Sweet- 
Almonds, an Ounce and a half; this Maſs was made into 
ſmall oblong Leaves, of an Ounce Weight each. Caftellus 
from Clementinus Clementius, 


_ SAVONEA.. The Name of an Arteriacal. or Bechi 
Cond I; 24 Pas, * r * ] w or Bechical 
|  SAURE, according to Blancare, i the NasTua TUI. 
 SAURURUS.  Zimzards Tail Oo. 
be Leaves are like thoſe of the rivides, The Flower 
1 furniſhed with two Stamina, and hermaphrodite. 
Ovary is of an oval Form, ſoft, monoſpermous, and 
furniſhed with-a trifid Tube. The Flowers and Fruit are 
dilpaled in long, flender Spikes. | 3 
_  Boerbagve mentions four Sorts of Saururu, which are; 
1 arboreſcens ; fructu adunco. Plum. Pl, Am. 
58. Fig. 77. | | A 
- 2, Saururusz fruteſcens; foliis Plantagineis ; fructu bre- 
viori. Plum, Pl. Am, Fig. 76. | _ 
3. An Saururus hederaceus; cauliculis maculofis; major. 
Plum. Pl, Amn. 50, Fig. 66? Þ 
4. An. Saururus hederaceus ; cauliculis maculoſis ; minor. 
Plum. Pl. An. 5. Fig. 6 Boerb, Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. 2. 
The Name Saururus is from cabga, (Saura) a Lizard, and 
Orga (Ura) a Tail. Its Virtues arg the fame with thoſe of 
the rum and Arioides, Hit. Plant. Aſeript. Bgerhaave. 
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 SAXIFRAGA. 

The Characters are; 1 ; 1 

The End of the Peduncle becomes a tubulated Calyx, 
which bas deep Inciſures in the Saxifrage, but leſs deep in the 
Cum, and is quinquefid. The Flower is roſaceous and pen- 
tapetalous, _ from the Circumference of the Ovary, 
and furniſhed with eight or ten Stamina, "The Fruit is roun- 
diſh, horned, bicaptolar, and full of ſmall Seeds. In the 
Saxifrage it grows together with the Calyx, but in the Geum 
is ſupported thereby, 
 Beerhaave mentions thirteen Species of Saxifraga, which 
are, firſt, thoſe with a roundiſh, crenated, and tender Leaf. 

1. Saxiſraga; rotundifolio alba. C. B. P. zog. Rait Sy- 
nob. 3-3 4. Tourn, Injt. 252, Beerh, Ind. A. 222. Saxifraga 
alba, Offic, Ger. 693. Emac, 841. Raii Hiſt, 1048. Saxi- 
fraga alba vulgaris, Park. Theat. 424. Saxiſraga alba radice 
granuloſa, J. B. 3. 706. Sedum bicorne, album, rotundifolium, 
erectum, radice granuloſa, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 473. Sanicula ra- 
dice F re alle, Herm. Cat. Hort ugd. Bat. 535. 
WHITE SAXIFRAGE. 5 

The Roots of White Saxifrage conſiſt of ſeveral ſmall, red- 
diſh, round Grains, with a few ſmall Fibres mixed among 
them; from which ſpring thick, hairy, half-round, whitiſh, 
green Leaves, ſet on very long foot Stalks, and crenated about 
the Edges. The Stalks grow to be a Foot or more high, ſome- 
what hairy, and branched at the Top; on which grow Spikes 
of white five-lcavcd Flowers, with ſeveral white Apices. The 
Seed is very ſmall, included in two-horned and roundiſh Seed- 
Veſſels, It grows in Meadows, and flowers in April and 
* The Herb and the granulated Root is uſed, 

is Plant has its Name from its ſuppoſed Virtues, being 
diuretic and lithontriptic, good for the Stone and Gravel, and 
Stoppage of Urine. 

Ihe only Officinal Preparation is the ſimple Water. Mil. 
ler's Bot. Off. 3 b 

This Plant is eſteemed a great Diuretic, Its Roots may 
be either uſed in White Wine, or a Decoction may be made 
of them in common Water, Fuchfius affirms, that it pro- 
vokes the Terms, and attenuates the denſe groſs Lymph, 
which hinders the ordinary Motions of the Lungs. Martyn's 
Tournefort. © | 

It is ſaid to be good in Obſtructions of the Menſes. 

2, Saxifraga; rotundifolia ; alba; flore pleno. 

3. Geum ; rotundifolium ; majus. T. 251. Sanicula, mon- 
tana, rotundifalia, major, C. B. P. 243. 2 bicorne, mon- 
1 ſerratum, hederaces folio, majus, guttato flore, M. H. 
3. 479. | 

4. Geum; folio circinato ; piſtillo floris pallido. T. 251. 
* Alpina, Cotyledonis folio rotundo, umbilico pallids, 

or. 2. 97. i 
= 5. Geum; folio ſubrotundo, minori; piſtillo floris rubro. 

251. | 

65 Geum ; folio oblongo, crenato ; fruftu & cauliculis ru- 
berrimis ; flore pallidulo, rubris guttulis adſperſo. 

The three following have i ſerrated Leaves, reſemb- 

ling thoſe of the Aixoides. | | 
Saxifraga; ſedifolio ; flore albo ; multifora. T. 252, 

gallen, ferratum, flore allo, multiflerum. Ac. Reg. 113. Fo 

nicula, Pyrenaica, longifalia, multiflora, elegantiſſima. 

8. Saxifraga; ſedifolio, anguſtiore, ſerrato. Tawrn, oy 

252. Boerh. Ind. A. 222. Umbilicus Veneris alter, Offic, Un- 


bilicus Veneris minor, Ger. Emac. 529. Cotyleden altera mi- 
nor, Park. Parad. 232, Cotyledon media foliis oblongis ſerratis, . 


C. B. P. 
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C. B. P. 285. Sedum ſerratum, I. B. 3. 689. Raii Hift. 
2. 1045, SMALL NAVEL- WORT. 

This Plant is found in the Mountains of Germany, and 
flowers in Summer: It agrees in Virtues with the Sedum 
majus vulgare, + | 1 | 
9. Saxifraga; foliis ſubrotundis, ſerratis. T. 252. Colyle- 
don, * 2 ſubrotundis, ſerratis. C. B. P. 285. Prodr. 
132. L B. 3. 690. | 
| 275 E muſcoſa; trifido folio, T. 252. Sedum, 
Alpinum, trifide folio. C. B. P. 284. -* 

11, Saxifraga; alba; petraza ; Ponz. in Fol. 337. T. 252. 
Trydattylites Alpina. I. B. 3. 762. Sedum, tridatiylites, ma- 
Jus album, C. B. P. 284. M. H. 3. 479. 

12. Saxifraga; tridactylites; Alpina; pallide lutea. T. 
252. S dum, tridafylites, Alpinum, pallidb luteum. C. B. P. 
284. 8 

13. Saxifraga; verna; annua; humilior. Turn. Inſt. 
252, Raii Synop. 3. 354. Boer b. Ind. A. 223. Paromebia 
rutaceo folio, Offic, Ger. 499. Emac, 624. Paronychia 
folits W Park, Theat. 556. Tridactylites tefforum 

re albo, I. B. 3. 762. Sedum Tridaciylites tectorum, C. P. B. 
285. Aline ace tectorum, Herm. Hort. Lugd. 
Bat. 20. Sanicula aizoides Tridadiylites murorum. Pluk. 

Almag, 331. RUE WHITLOW GRASS, 

This is a ſmall, low Plant, ſeldom above three or four 
Inches high, uſually of a reddiſh Colour : The Leaves are 
thick, fat, and ſomewhat clammy, divided into three Parts 
at the End, whereof the Middlemoſt is largeſt : They are 
hairy as well as the Stalks, which are a little branched, hav- 
ing on their Tops ſmall, white, five-kaved Flowers. The 
Sced- Veſlels are round and ſwelling, and contain very mi- 
nute Seeds, The Root is ſmall and fibrous. It grows on 
the Tops of Walls, and low Houſes, flowering in April, and 
periſhing by the Summer's Heat, ariſing yearly from the 
ſcatter'd Seed, „ 

This Plant is accounted a ſpecific againſt the King's-Evil 
being very much commended by Mr. Boyle for that Di- 
ſtemper : And Sir John Colebatch, in his Eſſay upon Acids 
and Alcalies makes mention of a poor Girl at Worceſter 
afflicted with ſcrophulous Ulcers, who received great Benefit 
from it. Miller's Bot. Off. 

I myſelf, ſays Boyle, have often gathered an unpromiſing 
Plant, called Rue leaved WYhithw-Graſs, which lightly in- 
fuſed in Beer, to my Knowledge, lately, without Pain, 
and in few Days, cured a Kinſman of Sir Kene/m Digby of 
the King's-Evil: Yet I dont find any Botaniſt recommend it 
for that Diſtemper. 

A Phyſician, ſays Bryle, whom I knew, was ſent for to 
a ſcrophulous Patient, in whoſe Throat he found a Tumour 
ſo large, and fo unluckily ſeated, that greatly compreſſing 
the (Eſopagus, it render'd Deglution exceedingly difficult; 
the Tumour was, alſo, hard and ſtubborn, as not to be 
diſcuſs'd nor brought to a Suppuration; whence the Patient 
was put in imminent Danger of being ſtarv'd. In this 
Strait, the Phyſician remembering the Character I had given 
of Whitlow-Graſs, ſent about the Country to pet all that 
could be procured, and firſt gave a little of it, in the Form 
of Infuſion, in ſuch liquid Aliments as the Patient was 
able, though with great Difficulty, to get down ; and having 
by this Means, after ſome Time, gradually made the De- 
glution more eaſy, he gave the Remedy in greater Plenty, 
to impregnate the whole Maſs of Blood and Juices of the Body 
. with the Virtue of the Herb, whereby the Tumour was at 
length diſſolved, and the Patient cured. 

The firſt, ſeventh, and eighth are poſleſs'd of a nitrous, balſa- 
mic, and ſaponaceous Quality. Hiſt. Plant. Boerh. aſcript. 

SAXIFRAGA, is alſo a Name for ſeveral Sorts of T « a- 
GOSELINUM, Which ſee. 

SAXIFRAGA MONTANA. A Name for the Fæni- 
culum ; tortuoſum ; and for ſeveral Sorts of Seſeli, 

SAXIFRAGA, ROTUNDIFOLIA, AUREA. A 
Name for the Chryſeſplenium; folits amplioribus, auriculatis ; 
and for the Chry/efp enium ; folits minoribus, ſubrotundis. 

| Beſides the foregoing Sorts of Saxifraga, Dale mentions 
the two following. | 
1. Saxifraga antiquorum. Offic. Saxifraga antiquorum 
quibuſdam, I. B. 3. 338. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1033. Saxifraga an- 
tiguorum quibuſdam, Gypſopbyton, & Sympbytum petræum, 
Chab. 443. 1 magna Mattbiali, Ger. Emac. 605. 
Saxifraga major Italorum Maithioli, Park. Theat. 426. Ca- 
ryophyllus Saxifragus, C. B. P. 211. Lychnis minor Saxi- 

aga, Tourn. Inſt, 338. THE GREAT SAXIFRAGE 
OF MATTHIOLDUS. 

It grows on the Top of Mount Lupo, and flowers in 
2 The whole Plant is admirably endu'd, as Mattbio- 
tus fays, with the Virtue of breaking and expelling the Stone. 

Dioſcorides deſcribes his Saxifrage to be a ramous, ſhrub- 
by Plant, growing in rocky and rugged Places, and like Epi- 


rides, though the ſame Virtues are aſcribed to them by 
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thymum ; which is ſo ſhort a Deſcription as to give Occaſion 
for much Controverſy among Authors, and for many Plants 
of quite different Kinds to be taken for it, or to be call'd'by 
its Name. In our Eli Shops there are two Sorts of 
Plants known by the Name of Saxifrage, and uſed 'accor- 
dingly. Theſe are the Pimpinella Saxifraga, or Burnet Sa- 
xifrage, and the Saxifraga vulgaris, or Meadow Saxifrage ; 
but neither of them agrees with the Deſcription of Diaſeo- 
Au- 
thors. But we are to enquire what Plant was the true 
Saxifrage of the Antients. Matthiolus and Lugdunenſis will 
have it to be a Species of Savory, which C. Baubine takes to 
be the fame as the Thymbra S. Fuliani Lobeliana. Our Par- 
kinſon proves, that the Saxifraga vera of Matthiolus, and the 

ymbra &. Fuliant of Lobel, are very different; and there- 
fore cenſures C, Bauhine as miſtaken in making both of them 
ſynonymous, or the fame, with his Satureia fpicata ; and 
aſſures us, that the Plant which he ſaw and taſted (for the 
Saxifraga vera Matthiali) did not at all agree, either in 
Smell or Taſte, with the Satureia or Thymus, but came 
nearer to his (Baubine's) Thymum inodorum. Dodonæus and 
Gerard take the Serpyllum wulgare for the Saxifrage of 
Dioſcorides ; but Parkinſon ſuppoſes them all miſtaken, and 
I ſhould think he was in the right for rejecting the Judg- 
ment of the forementioned Authors, did he not pertinaciouſ- 
ly adhere to the Saxifraga vera of Matthiolus, ſince there is 
another Plant in the ſame Author, which is more likely to 
be the Saxifrage of Dzoſcorides, for which Reaſon we have 
exhibited it above as ſuch, For its admirable Virtue in 
breaking and expelling the Stone, the Reader may conſult 
Matthiolus himſelf, who was convinced of the ſame not only 
by his own Experience, but alſo by the Teſtimony of Cal- 
ceolarius, an Apothecary of Verona, who firſt communicated 
it to him. Dale. 

2. Saxiſraga Dioſcoridis, Matth. fol. 976. Saxifraga vera 
Diaſcoridis, C. B. Meth. 693. Lugd. 4. Saxifraga, Matth. 
Comp. 642. Cam. Epit. 7 16. Saxifraga vera Dieſcoridis 
Mattbioli, Park. Theat. 426. THE TRUE SAXIFRAGE 
9 e ACCORDING TO MAT THI- 

US. | 

It grows on Rocks and ſtony Places. 'The Herb boiled in 
Wine is good in feveriſh Diſorders; it is, alſo, ſerviceable in 
the Strangury, cures the Hiccough, breaks the Stone in the 
Bladder, and provokes Urine. | 

Theſe are the Virtues which Diaſcorides aſeribes to his 
Saxifrage ; but in my Opinion they were not intended for 
this Plant, and therefore we have only followed Matthiolus 
in aſcribing them to this above, What was the true 
Saxifrage of the Antients I have endeavoured to ſhew 
under the SAXIFRAGA ANTIQUORUM, and ſuppoſe 
the Virtues abovementioned to belong to that Plant. Many 
Botaniſts are not ſatisfy'd as to the Plant we have given 
_— nor know where to fix the Name, and ſome ſuſpect it. 

ale 

SAXIFRAGA. Medicines which have the Power of diſ- 
ſolving, or breaking"the Stone, The ſame as Lithontripyics, 

SAXONICUS PULVIS. This Powder is prepared in the 
following Manner. Take of the Roots of recent Garden 
Angelica four Ounces ; of the Roots of wild Angelica, 
Marſh-mallows, and Polypody of the Oak, each two Oun- 
ces; of the Roots of common Nettle and Swallow-wort, 
each one Ounce ; of Valerian Root half an Ounce; and of 
the Bark of the Root of German Mezerion an Ounce and 
an half. | 
Theſe when cut down are to be put into a glaz'd Veſſel, and 
ſuch a Quantity of ſtrong Vinegar is to be poured upon them as 
to riſe two Inches above them: Then the Veſſel is to be 
cloſe ſtopp'd, and the whole boil'd over a gentle Fire: 
Then the Veſſel is to be open'd, the remaining Vinegar 
thrown away, and the Roots dried till they can be redu- 
ced a Powder, to which are to be added twenty-four of the 
Berries of the Herba Paris, alſo pulveriz'd. 

This Medicine is highly eſteem'd againſt Poiſons, the 
Plague, and other malignant Diſorders. It purges violently 
on account of the Barkof the Root of the Mezerion, The 
Doſe is from half a Scruple to two Scruples, or a Drachm. 

In this Preparation, it ſeems ſufficient to correct the Bark 
of the Root of the Mezerion, and in ſome meaſure deprive 
it of its corroſive Acrimony, by boiling it in Vinegar ; but 
as the other Roots have nothing of a malignant Nature, 
their moſt volatile and eſſential Parts are carried off by 
boiling ; ſo that by impregnating them with the Acid of 
the Vinegar, the remaining Part of their volatile Principles 
is fix d; for. which Reaſon 'tis ſufficient to dry them in the 
ordinary Manner. The Quantities of Ingredients, and the 
Manners of preparing this Powder, are different in diffe- 
rent Authors, It borrows the Epithet Saxoenicus, from 


Saxony, where it was firſt invented; but it is only uſed in 
Germany, 
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Germany, ſince it would be too violent for Perſons of a 
leſs robuſt - and hardy Make. Lemery. Pharmacoep. Uni- 


ESTEN. Qick Lime. 'Ralandus. ©- 
SCABIES. The Itch. See Lzena. 4 
SCABIOS KA. „„ 

Tbe Characters are; Ban eee 
Tb Calyx' is expanded in Manner of a Star, deeply jag- 
ged, and conſiſts of a. double or tripple Order of Scales 
ng one upon another. The exterior Order of Floſ 
conſiſts of | | 
bilabiated ; but thoſe which are contained in the Middle, 
within the others, are quadrifid or quinquefid. The Top of 
the Ovary hasa _—_ foliaceous, or acculeated Crown, in 
ur 


Manner of a Calyx, ſurrounding the Flower, which grows in 
the Apex. The lower Part of the Ovary grows in à glo- 
bous Placenta. „ | 


| Beerhaave mentions forty eight Species of Scabioſa, which 


. 2 g : | 8 
1. Scabioſa; Africana ; fruteſcens. Par. Bat. Ie. 219. 
2. Scabioſa; Africana z ſruteſcens; maxima, foliis rugo- 
ſis & crenatis minor, Par. Bat. Deſer. 2200. 
3. Scabioſa; Africani; fruteſcens; maxima; foliis tenuiſ- 
ſime inciſis. E 297 YA 0p L 
4. Scabioſa; Alpina; folio Centaurii majoris. C. B. P. 
270. Scabioſa, centauroides. Alpin. Exot. 206. 
I receivet| as a Preſent from Naples a Plant, which I took 
for a Species of the Centaurium majus, which it very much 


reſembles in Leaves; for it ſends forth from its Root many - 


large and blackiſh Leaves, ſo like thoſe of the Centaurium 
majus, that every one took it for that Plant the firſt Year : 
But in the ſecond Year it produced ſeveral naked, flender, 
round, ruſhy, ſtrait Stalks, two Cubits in Height, or more, 
bearing on the Top round Heads, very like thoſe of Scabious, 
as are alſo the Flowers, which are of a yellow Colour; and 
the Seeds, which are long and black, no leſs reſembling 
thoſe of that Plant. The Root conſiſts of a Multitude of 
long, ſlender Fibres, proceeding from one Origin, From 
the Heads, Flowers, and Seeds, we thought we had Reaſon 
to reckon this Plant a Species of Scabious, and accordingly 
diſtinguiſh'd it by the Name of Scabioſa Centauroides, on ac- 
count of the Reſemblance of its Leaves to thoſe of the Cen- 
taurium majus, The Seeds are intenſely bitter, from which 
Quality the Moderns have generally infer'd of the ſeveral 
Species of their Scabioſa, that they are of a heating Proper- 
ties, Hence it appears that this, as well as the other Sorts of 
Scabious, are heating and drying to a conſiderable Degree; 
and cut and deterge groſs Humours, by which Means they 
are very effectual in opening Obſtructions of the Viſcera. 
For theſe Purpoſes ſome exhibit a Decoction of the Seeds, or 
of the Roots, in Water; and alſo, for the Scabies, or Itch, 
and for the French Pox. Some have beſtowed high Commen- 
dation on the expreſſed Juice of the Leaves or Roots, or 
the Decoftion of the Roots, or the Powder of the Seeds 
with a little old Theriaca, as Sudorifics in peſtilential Fe- 
vers; of all which Properties and Virtues we ſuppoſe our 
Centauroides, ſince it is endu'd with the ſame Bitterneſs, to 
be poſleſs'd. This Plant endures the Froſts in /taly, and is 
perennial. Proſper Apinus de Plantis Exoticis. 

5. Scabioſa ; pratenſis ; hirſuta; que Officinarum. C. 

Z. P. 269, Tourn. Int. 464. Boerh. Ind. A. 129. Sca- 

bioſa, Offic, Scabioſa major vulgaris, Ger. 582. Emac, 719. 
Scabioſa vulgaris pratenſis, Park. 484. Scabieſa major com- 
munior hirſuta, folio laciniato. I. B. 3. 2. Raii Hiſt. 1. 374. 
Synop. 3- 191. SCABIOUS. 
The lower Leaves of Scabious are rough and hairy, four 
or five Inches long, an Inch or more in Breadth, ſometimes 
deeply cut in, and often almoſt whole, and without any In- 
ciſions, upon breaking aſunder, drawing out into long 
Threads, the Stalks grow to be two or three Foot high, round 
and hairy, having two ſmaller and more finely cut Leaves 
ſet at a Joint; and on their Tops round, flattiſh, blue Flow- 
ers, whoſe middle Part is compos'd of ſeveral ſmaller hollow 
Floſculi, each ſet in its particular Calyx, but having an outer 
Row larger and more ſhowy : Each Flower is made of one 
Leaf cut into five unequal Parts, When the Flowers are fallen, 

the Heads grow round by the enlarging of the Calyces into 
hairy, flattiſh Seed; the Root runs down deep into the 
Ground: It grows in Fields and Meadows, and flowers in 
June. The Leaves are uſed. 

wow are accounted cordial, alexipharmic, ſudorific, and 

pectoral; and good for all Diſtempers of the Lungs ; as 
- Coughs, Shortneſs of Breath, and as alſo for ſore Throats 
and Quinſies. Outwardly, they are ſerviceable againſt the 
Itch, whence it takes its Name of Scabio/a ; ſcabby Sores, 
Tetters, and other cutaneous Diſtempers; and takes black 
and blue Marks out of the Skin. 

Officinal Preparations from Scabious, are the Syrupus Sca- 
bieſe Comp. and the Valentia Scabieſes. Miller's Bot. Off. 
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nerary, and good to 


Floſeules than the reſt, and thoſe generally 


of venomous Creatures. They are good to di 


F : 


Scabious is bitter, and gives a faint' TinQure of red to the 
blue Paper, which gives us Reaſon to believe, that it con- 
great Quantity of fetid. Oil, and Earth; for, \ 
ymical beſide) ſeveral acid Liquors, a 
rat deal of Sulphur: and Earth, and a, little urinous 
Spirit, and volatile concrete Salt are obtained from it. The 
Scabious is alexipharmic, ſudorific, aperitive, deterſive, vul- 
; promote + ExpeQtoration when the 
Bronchia and Veſicles of the Lungs are ſtuffed with a 
lutinous and condenſed Phlegm, the Juice of this Plant, 
rom three to ſix Ounces, in which one Dram of Tracle 
2 DS Ines 
a Su Cc: is is edy in mali t Fevers, 
Small-pox,” Meaſles, and in the Pleuriſy, after the Uſe of 
antimonial Medicines. Scabious and Carduus Benedictus 
Water are mixed in rating and di ic Ju- 
leps. A Syrup of the Juice of this Plant is very good for 
cutaneous Diſeaſes ; but the outward Parts muſt be bathed 
at the ſame Time with the Decoftion of Scabious: 
Take a Pint of this Decoction, three Spoon ſuls of well 
camphorated Brandy, ſeparate what of the Camphire' re- 
mains upon the Surface of the Decoction, by paſſing it 
through a. Linnen Cloth, and give it by Spoonfuls for the 
Vapours ; bathe for the Tetters for About the ſpace of a 
Month, and continue the Uſe of the Syrup for the whole 
Time, The ſame Decoction may be given to thoſe who 
make purulent Urine, and thoſe: that have Ulcers in their 
inward Parts. It is uſed alſo to waſh Wounds, Tabernac- 
montanus ſays, that the Juice of Scabious mix'd with a' little 
Borax and Camphire takes away the white Spots that are 
often ſeen upon the Horn of the Eye. Martyn's Tournefort, 

It is an Alexipharmic and Pulmonic, and is of principal 
Uſe in Impoſthumes, a Pleuriſy, Quinſey, Cough, Aſthma, 
the Peſtilence, and fiſtulous Ulcers. Outwardly, it is uſed in 
the Scabies, Pruritus, Impetigo, and the like cutaneous Di- 
ſtempers. Dale from Schroder, | | 

6. Scabioſa ; Alpina; vulgari ſimilis; folio viridiori, ma- 
gis laciniato ; flore purpureo. 

7. Scabioſa ; major; communior ; hirſuta z folio non la- 
ciniato. J. B. 3. 2. | 

8. Scabioſa; * glabra; radice præmorſa. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 129. Mor ſus Diaboli, & Surciſa, Offic, Morſus Diaboli, 
Ger. 587. Emac. 726. Morſus Diaboli vulgaris flore pur- 
pures, Park. 491. Succiſa glabra, C. B. P. 269. Succiſa 
Yor Mor . wi 13. 5 aw Hiſt. 1. 380. Sca- 

ioſa radice ſucciſd flore globoſa, Raii Synop. 3. 191. Scabi 
folio integro 222 AT ourn, Tag, 466, DE- 
VIL'S BIT. 

The Root of Devil's Bit is thick and ſhort, at the Head 
ſhooting out ſtrings, or large Fibres on every Side, but ſeeming 
as it were cut off in the Middle, whence it takes its Name 
Sueciſa. The Leaves are long, and ſomewhat broad, and 
pointed at the Ends, rough and hairy, ſtanding on long foot 
Stalks, little or nothing ſerrated about the Edges, The 
Stalks ariſe to be a Foot high, or more, and round and 
hairy, having two ſmaller Leaves ſet at a Joint, and on their 
Tops Flowers, like thoſe of Scabious, but in rounder Heads, 
and all of a Bigneſs, each made of a ſhort Tube, cut into five 
Segments, ſet in its proper Calyx, and followed by a round 
ſtriated Seed, It grows in Meadows and Paſture Grounds, 
_ flowers not till the End of Summer: The Leaves are 
uſed.” 

T hey are accounted alexipharmic, and uſeful in malig- 
nant Fevers and peſtilential Niſtempers, and againſt the Bites 
Ive congeal'd 
Blood, and therefore ſerviceable againſt the ill Effects of Falls 
and Contuſions; and being applied as a Cataplaſm, 
take away the black and blue Marks in the Skin ariſ- 
ing from them. Our Herb-Women-generally ſell the Leaves 
- * Plant for thoſe of common Scabious. Miller's Bot. 
The Leaves of the Succiſa, which they call (in Engliþh) 
Devil's-bit, are bitter, and ſtain the blue Paper with a deep 
red Colour, The Root, which is bitter and ftiptic, ſtains it 
with a deeper. The ſame Virtues are attributed to this Plant 
that are to the Scabious. Martyn's Tournefort, 

9. Scabioſa ; folio integro; Gre Albo. T. 466, Succiſa ; 
glabra, floribus'albis. C. B. P. 269. ene ht 

10. Scabioſa ; folio integro ; flore incarnato, T. 466. Suc- 
ciſa, glabra, floribus pncarnatis. C. B. P. 269. 

11. Scabioſa; Africana; fruteſcens ; folio rigido, ſplen- 
dente, ſerrato; flore albicante. H. A. 2. 185. W. 

12. Scabioſa; Syriaca ; annua; flore cæruleo; Sylvan ex 
Syria dicta. H. Maurocen. 157. 

13. Scabioſa ; altiſſima; annua; foliis Agrimoniæ non 
nihil ſimilibus. H. L. 53 0. 

14. Scabioſa; Orientalis; argentea; foliis inſerioribus 
inciſis. T. Cor. 34. - 

N 15. Scabioſa ; 


* 
* 
* 0 * 
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5 15. Scabioſa; Stellata ; - folio laciniato 5 major; C. B. 
ay x; 6 ; Foo & fu | % Gag, 
16, Scabiols' Stellata ; folio non deſſecto. C. B. P. 271. 
Scabioſa Arboraa. Alpin. Exot. 34. nee, 
Tue Plant which I call Scabigſa Arboreſcens has a whitiſh, 
thick Trunk, à Span high, ſpringing from à ſmall Root, 
which runs into many long, ſlender Fibres, ſpreading 
obliquely under Ground, From the Trunk fpring many 
long, ſlender Stalks, which riſe obliquely upwards, and are ador- 
ned at juſt Intervals with five, ſix, ſeven, eight, or perhaps 
nine hoaty, 'whitiſh Leaves z in Shape and Size reſembling 
thoſe of the Aizoon, or Sempervive. The Flowers are 

of a Carnation Colour, inclining to white, of the 
Size and Shape of thoſe of the common Scabious, and grow 
to or three on a Stalk, hanging by long Pedicles, into 
which the Stalk is divided. Theſe Flowers conſiſt of Floſ- 
cules cloſely collected into a round Head, of the Size of a 


Cherry, from whence are produced ſmall round Seeds, The - 


whole Plant has a white, hoary, and very beautiful Aſpect, 
and grows to the Height of two Cubits, or more, It is de- 
ſtitute, eſpecially the Flowers, of Smell; but has a bit- 
teriſh and ſomewhat .aſtringent Taſte, whence it appears to 


de of à deterſive and aperient Quality, and | ſomewhat hot 


and dry, and therefore ſerviceable ' in conglutinating and 
incarning Ulcers. Proſper Alpinus de ' Plantis exoticis. 
17. Scabioſa ; Stellata ; preteſcens ; Leucoii ſolio minor, 
una alterave crena inciſo, Flor, 2, 56. | | 
- 18. Scabioſa ; Indica y prolifera, Hort. Edinb, _ 
19. Scabioſa; | peregrinaz rubra; capitulo oblongo. C. 
B. P. 270, | r 
20. Scabioſa; peregrina z- capitulo oblongo; flore carneo, 
21. Scabioſa ; peregrina ; capitulo oblongo; flore atropur- 
4g, Scabioſa; peregrina ; capitulo oblongo, variegato. 
23. Scabioſa; capitulo. globoſa ; minor, C. B. P. 270. 
24, Scabioſa; capitulo globoſa; major. C. B. P. 270. 
25. Scabiofa ; folio molli, incano; flore incarnato. 
26. Scabioſa; tenui folia; flore cœruleo; biennis. 
27. Scabioſa; Catalanixeſtenſis; minor; folio palmato 
ſeu Cardiac; incarnato flore. | 
28. Scabioſa; capitulo globoſo, foliis in tenuiſſimas laci- 
nias diviſis. C. B. P. 271. 
29. Scabioſa; Alpina; altiſſima; foliis tenuiſſimè diſ- 
ſectis; flore cœruleo. H. Mauroc. 156. Corond ſeminis pur- 
ured, | 
Ly 30. Scabioſa ; Alpina; altiſſima, foliis tenuiſſimẽ diſſectis; 
flore cœruleo. H. Mauroc. 156. Corona ſeminis albd. 
31. Scabioſa z wxgoaauze flore; five VII Cliſſ. H. iii. 
32. Scabioſa; o flore ; five VII. Cluſ. H. ii. flore 
al bo. | 
33. Scabioſa; 
Cor. 34. | 
34. Scabioſa; Virgæ Paſtoris folio. C. B. P. 270. 
35. Scabioſa; Orientalis; hirſuta; tenuiſſimè laciniata ; 
flore parvo purpureo. 7. C. 34. | 
36. Scabioſa; fruticans; anguſtifolia. C. B. 270. 
37. Scabioſa; foliis argenteis. / herler. 
38. Scabioſa ; Indica, Bontii. 
39. Scabioſa ; argentea; anguſtifolia, C. B. P. 270, 
40. Scabioſa; fruticans; anguſtifolia alba. C. B. P. 270. 
41, Scabioſa; flore globoſo, niveo. C. B. P. 270, 
42. Scabioſa ; maritima; parva. J. B. 3. 7. 
43. Scabioſa ; fruticans ; latifolia; alba. C. B. P. 296. 
44. Scabioſa ; altiſſima; flore cœruleo. 
45. Scabioſa ; altiſſima; flore carneo, 


Cretica capitulo pappos mentiente, T. 


46. Scabioſa ; fruteſcens; foliis infra integris ; flore coe- 


ruleo. | 

47. Scabioſa; perennis ; ſicula; flore ſulphureo. 

48. Scabioſa ; annua ; parva; ramoſa ; flore parvo, pal- 
lidè cœruleo. Boerh. Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. J. 

It takes its Name from the Scab:es, which it is ſaid to cure, 

Theſe Plants are very ſerviceable in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, 
whenever a groſs tenacious Matter requires to be attenuated 
and lubricated ; and it is of moſt Virtue when taken in a 
Decoction with Honey in hot Countries. The Seed is exhi- 
_ bited in all violent Fevers, for it is demulcent and attenua- 

ting. For Contuſions and Wounds, and eſpecially for the 

Peftilence and French Pox, it is ſaid to be more effeQual than 
Sarſaparilla, or Lignum Guaiacum. The fifth and ſeventh 
Species are proper for cutaneous Diſeaſes, and take their Name 
more particularly from the Scabies; and their Infuſion, De- 
coction, or expreſſed Juice, may very ſafely be uſed againſt 
the Pleuriſy or Peripneumony ; for the Juice is ſomewhat 
viſcous, and the Herb is maturating, and promotes Expecto- 
ration in acute Diſeaſes. The ſame, you will ſay, has been 
afhrmed of Savory ; but this is ſometimes too ſtimulating, 
and provokes to Stool; whereas Scabious is a very gentle Plant, 


| Baerbaave. 
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and no way heating. The! eighth and tenth Species go 
the N Devil s- bit, becauſe their fibrous Roots 4 Jn | 
off in the Middle, and by their Section repreſent a Crown. 
The Antients ſay, that the Dewil, in ſpite to Mankind, 
bit off a Piece of the Root in Paradiſe; as knowing how be- 
neficial it would be to the Human Race. The Root periſhes 


yearly, and is renew'd in Autumn. The diſtilled Water of 


the fifth Species is much commended z-but I believe it to be 


of no. more Virtue than Rain water. The ninth is eſpe- 
cially recommended for the Peſtilence. They are all ape- 
rient and ſudorific, and therefore of Uſe in the Small Pox, 
Quinſey, Cough, Aſthma, and Fiſtula's, or running Ulcers 


of the Breaſts and Lega. Outwardly, they are effectual in the 


Pruritus, Tinea of the Head, Impetigo, Pains of the Hæ- 
merrhoids, and Pimples in the Face. Hiſt. Plant. aſeript: 
SCABRUS, in Peracelfur, is 2 Diſorder of the Ear, con- 


fiſting in a Pain, or Aſperity, of that Organ. 


SCACURCULA. The Spirit of the Bone of a Stag's 
Heart: *Ralandus. . i 2 

- -SCADIDA CALLIL. A Name for the Euphorbium ve- 
rum antiquorum. zen 9” 

SCALA. A Ladder, us d ſometimes as a chirurgical 
Inſtrument, for reducing a Luxation of the Humerus. : 
© SCALENI MUSCULI. 1 5 

Theſe are compound Muſcles, itregularly triangular, and 
from this Figure the ancient Greeks gave them their Name. 
They reckoned them to be only two in Number, fituated 


laterally on the Vertebræ of the Neck, all the way down 


to the firſt and ſecond true Ribs. Afterwards they were di- 
vided into ſix, three lying on each Side; but I have com- 
monly found no more than two on each Side, one lying up- 


on the other; the firſt of which I name Scalenus Primus, or 


Prime Coſtæ; the other, Scalrnus Secundus, or Secundæ 
Cote. - | 

be Scalenus Primus is fixed to the upper Part of the 
Outſide of the firſt Rib, by two diſtinct Portions, called 
commonly Branches, one anterior, the other poſterior, The 
anterior Branch is fixed to the middle Portion of the Rib, 
about an Inch from the Cartilage. . From thence it runs 
obliquely upwards, and is inſerted in the tranſverſe Apo- 


phyſis of the ſixth, fifth; and ſometimes third Vertebra of 


Nn | 82 

The poſterior Branch is fixed more baekward in the firſt 
Rib, an Interſtice of about an Inch; but being left between 
it and the other Branch, through which the Axillary Artery 
and Brachial Nerves are tranſmitted. From thence it runs 
up obliquely behind the former, and is inſerted in all the 
tranverſe Apophyſes of the Neck, 8 a 

The Scalenus Secundus is fixed a little more backward in 


| the external Labium of the upper Edge of the ſecond Rib, 


ſometimes by two ſeparate Portions, and ſometimes with- 
out any Diviſion, The anterior Portion is fixed immediately 
under the poſterior Portion of the firſt Scalenus, by a ſhort 
flat Tendon, united a little with the firſt intercoſtal Muſcle. 
From thence it runs up over the poſterior Portion of the 
firſt Scalenus, communicating alſo with that Muſcle, and is 
fixed by Inſertions, partly tendinous and partly fleſhy, in the 
COR Apophyſes of the four firſt Vertebræ of the 
eck. | T4 

The poſterior Portion is fixed in the ſecond Rib, more 
backward than the other. From thence it runs up, being 
divided into two Portions, whereof one is inſerted in the 
tranverſe Apophyſes of the three firſt Vertebræ of the Neck, 
behind the Scalenus Primus. The other Portion runs up 
behind the former, and is inſerted in the tranverſe Apo- 
phyſes of the two firſt Vertebr e. 

The vertebral Inſertions of both Scaleni vary, they being 
ſometimes confounded with each other, and ſometimes with 
thoſe of the neighbouring Muſcles. Behind the Scalenus 
Secundus, there is a ſmall fleſhy Plane inſerted in the tran- 
verſe Apophy ſes of the laſt Vertebræ of the Neck, and in 
the ſecond Rib. This does not belong to the Scaleni, but is 
the firſt of the Muſculi Supra Coſtales, or Levatores Cofta- 
rum, as they are commonly cal 7 
In diſſecting the anterior Portion of the ſecond Scalenus, 
I have obſerved a ſmall Muſcle fixed to the Extremity of 
the tranſverſe Apophyſes of the laſt Vertebra of the N 
which having run down from thence to the inner 


lower Part of the firſt true Rib, was ſlightly inſerted there, 


and ſeemed to continue its Courſe to the convex Side of the 
Pleura. I have alſo ſeen all the Scaleni inſerted in the firſt Rib. 

The Scaleni ſeem better fitted for the Motions of the 
Neck, than for thoſe of Reſpiration; and I frankly ac- 
knowledge, ſays N that in reflecting on this, I began to 
doubt of this latter Uſe ; eſpecially when I called to Mind what 


I faid about the Uſes of the Subclavius, (See Susci Avius) 


C 


which 


— 
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that I 


becauſe of its Inſertion: in the « 

Rib, which is immoveably fixed to the 
alſo much ſhorter, much broader, and conſe- 

ty much leſs flexible than the Cartilages of the other 


Moreover, the Neck, in many Situations, cannot ſerve as 
a fixed to the Scaleni for the Motion of the Ribs ; as 
for-Inſtance, when it is bent forward. over the Sternum, or 
inclined very much to either Shoulder ; and yet we find chat 


7 # 


; Sternum, and 


none of theſe Situations do in the, leaſt hinder the Motions | 


the Muſcles which move the Vertebre of the Neck, 
both Sides, 


the Articulation of the firſt Rib WW: i firſt 

Vertebra of the Back, ſeems to ſerve only for the Motion 
of that Vertebra on the Rib, and not of the Rib onthe Ver- 
tebra. In this manner ought Truth to be embraced. wher- - 


ever it preſents itſelf. Winſlew's A, ,ꝭj “nn. 
| "SCALPRUM. A Lenticular, or Raſpatory. Blancam ex- prepare Scamim 


plains Scalprum, a Chiſel for Amputations; or a Launcet 


Lib. 2. Cap. 1. was the Limit, or Bound: of the Space, or 
Plot of heh alotted for the Uſe of thoſe who exerciſed 
themſelves in Leaping, and mark d by laying N Rail, 
or drawing a Trench. Phe ſame Author uſes the Word to 
ſignify the Rails, or Poſts, which marked out the Area, or 
the Pit in the Stage where the Wreſtlers played their Prizes, 
ScaMMONIA. oxappwiic, mmony. A 
from one Root ſhoots up a Multitude of fat, and ſomewhat 
hairy Stalks, to the Height of three Cubits, with hairy Leaves, 
reſembling thoſe of the Helxine, or Ivy, but ſofter and trian- 
ar. The Flowers are white, round, concave in manner of 
aſkets, and of a ſtrong Smell. The Root is very long, as 
thick as a Man's Arm, white, of a ſtrong Smell, and full of 


Juice, which is collected in the following manner: They ſe- * 


by this Pr | 
NA SCAMMONII 


parate the Root from the Head, and with a Knife excavate 
it in Form of a Cupola; into this Cavity from all Parts runs 
the Juice, which is taken out in Shells, Others dig a Cavity 
of the ſame Form in the Ground, and ſtrewing the ſame 
with A otra Fr the be Yay into it, and there 
ſuffer it to dry before remove it. 

The eee is pellucid, | 
of Bull's Glue, with ſmall fiſtulous Perforations, and fungous; 


ſuch is what is imported from Mypſia in Aſia... In trying te 


Goodneſs of it, it is not ſufficient that it turns white, when 
touched with the Tongue, for ſo it will do when mixed with 
the Juice of the Tithymalus, but Regard is to be had to the 
forementioned Characters; and, alſo, that it is not er 
or burning upon the Tongue, as it is when mixed with the T;- 
thymalus. What is made in Syria and Tudea is the worſt, 
being ponderous, denſe, and adulterated with the T:ithymalus 
Y } WAR 3: "o | 3 1 
A Dram, or four Oboli of the Juice taken in Hydromel, 
or Water, purges downwards Bile and Phlegm. Two Oboli 
with Seſamum, or ſome other Seed, are ſufficient for looſen- 
ing the Belly. But where ſtronger and more efficacious Purg- 
ing is required, the Doſe may be three Oboli of the Juice; 
with two 7 1 of IS 3 and a Dram of Ob 
A purging Salt is, alſo, prepar mixing twenty Drams 
of ook a Au of Scammony with fix” Cyathi of Salts > This is 
_ exhibited in Proportion to the Strength, the full Doſe being 
three Cochlearia, the middle two, and the leaſt one. A Dram 
or two of the Root, mixed with the before-mentioned, ſerves 
alſo for a Purge; and ſome drink the Decoction of it. The 
ſame boiled in Vinega 
Flower, makes a uſeful Cataplaſm for the Sciatica; The 
Juice applied in a Peſſary with Wool, deſtroys. the Embryo; 
made in a Litus, with Oil or Honey, diſcuſſes a Phyma; 
boiled in Vinegar, cures the Leproſy, rubbed on the. Parts 
affected; and mixed with Vin and Oil of Roſes, is good 
to waſh the Head affected with an inveterate Cephalagia, 
Dioſcorides, Lib, 4. Cap. 171. gee + Mae 7 
SCAMMONITES. eg. Scammonites, or Wine 
of Scammony, is prepared by taking. fifteen Drams of the 
Root of Scammony, | digged in the Time of Harveſt, and 
putting them, bruiſed and tied up in a Linnen-Cloth, into a 
on "= of * 5 purges the Belly, and 
Diaſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 83. 
SCAMMONIUM. . * . "Þ-B3 + 
We have two Sorts of Scammony in the Shops, that of Alep- 
po, and that of Smyrna. The firlt is the beſt. and moſt pur- 
ive; and is got ſſom a Plant named Scammonea Fyriaca, 
C. B. P. which is a Species of Convaloulus ; it is a very ſtrong 
Cathartic, but cauſes great irritation, and even Inflammations 
in weak Habits, It is given, in from two to twelve 


Grains 3, but ought never to be. uſed when there is the leaſt 


&* 


evacuates Bile 


4 not believe this Muſcle to be employed 


therefore, 1 ſhall rank, the Scan among = 


E'SCAMMA.” ene, in Celius Aurelianus, Morb, Chronic. | 


of Ground, deſign'd for Walking. Scamma was,. alſo, oo. 5 a 
Plone, which Samo prepared with Kb, 
wil 1 . 2 


light, rare, ox the = | f 155 2 
1. -- 


r, and then triturated with Barley: 


CO \ * =, 
5 , 
4 * o 
* 
a 1 1 
5 : 8 C' 4 | 
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Suſpicion of Inflamiriations in any part of the Abdomen. It 
is likewiſe a very tickliſh,'uncertain Purge z ſometimes it has 
no. Effet at all ; ſometimes it cauſes fatal Super-purgations ; 
and, which is moſt remarkable; it ſometimes: does not _ 
eneſ- 

to. dilute 


at all the firſt Day, but brings on an inſupportable 

mus und H ſis the next. It is very proper 

it with fome oily, viſcid Subſtance ; ſuch as the Volk of an 

Egg, or an — made with Sweet-almonds, and the cold 

Seeds. Prepared A or Diagridium, is a very proper 
| chin, which 


n 


negar ; but the following Preparation is moſt preſcribed. 
SCAMMONIUM. CUM-SULPHURE PRAPARATUM. 


rept 3 94 off 4 Shea 4 
Lay the Powder of Scammony upon thick ſtrong Paper; 
ttzhen hold it over Coals, upon which Sulphur is to be 
burned, until it turns white and melts. Afterwards rub 
2 Mortar, 'a little greaſed, to a fine Powder for 


| This is preſcribed from three Grains, to eight or ten Grains, 
has the Virtues of the Scammony itſelf, being little altered 


— 


Rob, of Scammory, 


Quantity of Sea „ and diſſolve it in afufs 
ficient Quantity of Spirit of Wine; decant it, and put to 
it common Water, which will occaſion it to turn mil- 
ky, and let the Reſin fall to the Bottom; or put it into 
a Retort, and gently draw off the Spirit 
This is ſomewhat: er and rougher in Operation than 
the Reſin of Jalap. Its Doſe is from two Grains, to ſix of 
ſeyen. Quincy. 1 . 
TINCTURE OF SCAMMONY. £ 
The milky, unctuous, thick Juices, which ſpontaneouſi 
diſtil in plenty\from wounded. Plants, uſually "27 va 
when inſpiſſated by the Heat of the Air, or Sun; ſuch 7 4 
are particularly thoſe of the Hawk-weeds, Sow-thiſtles, Goats- 
beard, Succory, Spurge, Euphorbium, Poppy, or the like; 
and theſe Juices, when reduced to a dry Form, and ground to 
Powder, and boiled once or twice with Spirit of Wine, diſ- 


ſolve in great meaſure, leaving only a litfle earthy Fæces be- 


The Tincture of Scammony, ſo 
Doſe, or in the Quantity of two Drama, if mixed in three 
or ſour times its Weight of the Syrup of Damaſk Roſes, 
This Proceſs principally ſhews, the Action of pure Spirit of 
Wine vegetable Compounds, according to this ancient 
chymical Rule, that Spirit diſſolves its like. For Alcohol, 
when perfectly pure, ſcarce extracts any thing more from 
well-dried compounded V les, than the inflammable 
Parts, Spirit, Balſam, Oil, Colophony, Roſin, and reſinous 
Gum, and What is merely ſaponaceous ; leaving a pure, dry 
Salt and Earth behind. If, therefore, the Artiſt knows that 
all the particular Virtue. required preſides in theſe Parts, then 
the Operation muſt be perſorm'd with pure Alcohol alone; 


but when the Virtue required lies in a mixture of the oi 


: Fr 


i purges in a ſmall 


— A gr 4 
» 6 * 


80A 


obtained in che Tincture. This is evident in the Roots of 


Hellebore, Hermodactils, Jalap, „and Turbith; 
becauſe the Tinctures drawn from with a Spirit only once 
rectiſied, purge much better than thoſe extracted by pure Al- 
cohol. 2 if a reſinous Tincturꝶ be drawn by Alcohol from 
Jalap, it purges leſs; while the Remainder, being boiled in 
Water, communicates a purging Virtue thereto. But if the 
'Tin&ture be extracted with common Spirit, it proves hi 
purgative ; and the Remains contain ſcarce any thing w 
the extracting. Hence we learn, that a fixed alcaline Salt is 
not required in the making of many Tinctures, becauſe it 
would either deſtroy, or change their particular Virtues; and 
that they are not always to be made with Alcohol; but we 
are firſt to conſider what Spirit ſhould be uſed. All the Lin- 
Aures prepared with pure Alcohol, will burn entirely away, 
almoſt like pure Alcohol itſelf; whence it is manifeſt, that 
this Menſtruum extracts only the inſlammable Part from the 
Compound, and leaves the reſt behind. If, therefore, the 
Virtue of a Plant entirely reſides in the ſaline, 
Part, to boil it with Water is better than Alcohol. The 
Opium diſſolved in Water is the beſt, the next is that diſſolved 
in Wine, and the next in Spirit of Wine; but always the 
worſe, the better the Spirit, x | 

| A PURGING POTION. 

If two Drams of the Tincture of Scammony, prepared, as 
above, with rectified Spirit of Wine, be mixed with thrice 
its Weight of a proper purging Syrup, as that of Rhubarb, 
and this Doſe be taken upon an empty. Stomach, in a Diſtem- 
per, Conſtitution, and Age, that requires ſo ſtrong a Purge, 
it commonly has the deſired Operation in purging the Bile: 

REMARKS. 


Many Virtues of Vegetables uſually reſide in their Roſins, 


which are generally tough and ready, by their Tenacity, to ject, 


ſtick to one Part of the Body, and thus their Virtues are cither 
retarded or hindered ; but when diſſolved in a ſpirituous, vege- 
table Menſtruum, they operate quicker, and in a much leſs 
Doſe. Roſins diſſolved in Spirits are fo ſharp, that they can- 
not be drank alone; and if diluted with Water to render them 
potable, they are preſently precipitated into a tenacious Maſs ; 
whence nothing ſeems more proper than to mix them with a 
thick Syrup, where they cannot be precipitated, but are miti- 
gated by the ſaccharine Part; which, by its extraordinary ſim- 
rade does not, at the ſame time, change or impair their 
Virtue. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, 
SCAMNUM HIPPOCRATIS. See BaTHRoON. 
__ SCAMPIUZA, oxaprvutz, A Name for the Tuffilago or 
egy Fuchſius in notis ad Nicolaum Myrepſum, Sect. 1. 
Cap. 505, | 
CANDELLA. The ſame as GyMNOCRITHON, 
SCANDIX, called alſo ANTHRISCUS. 
The Characters are; | 
The Root is annual and fibrous, and the Seeds reſemble a 


long Needle. | 
oerhaave mentions three Sorts of Scandix, which are; 


1. Scandix ; ſemine roſtrato ur C. B. P. 132. Tourn, 
Inflit. 326. Boerb. Ind. A. 70. Raii Synop. 3. 207. Scan- 
diæ, c. Scandix vulgaris, ſeu Pecten Veneris, Park, Theat. 
207. Pecten Veneris, J. B. 3. 71. Raii Hiſt. 1. 428. Pec- 
ten Veneris, Scandix, Ger. 884. Emac. 1041. SHEP- 
HERD'S NEEDLE, OR VENUS'S COMB. | 
2 ows frequently among the Corn, and flowers in ay 
une, | 

Scandix is reckoned among wild oleraceous Plants, or Greens, 
and is friendly to the Belly and Stomach, whether it be eaten 
raw or boiled. The Decoction drank is good for the Bladder, 
Kidneys and Liver. Dieſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 168. Some 
ſay, that the Root hereof. bruiſed with Mallows draws out all 
manner of Splinters, or other Things, infixed in the Body. Buxb. 

2. Scandix; Cretica 3 minor. C. B. P. 152: Prodr. 79. 
Pecten Veneris, folits tenuiſſim difſettis, Anthriſcus Cafabone. 


J. B. 3. 273. Aniſemarathrum, Col. 1. 180. 


3. Scandix ; Orientalis; flore maximo. 7. C. Boer. Ind. 
Alt, Plant. Vol. 1. 
SCANTON. The fetid Smell of Urine. Rulandus. 
SCAPELLATUM. Uncovered, it is uſed with reſpect to 
the Retraction of the Prepuce in a Paraphimoſis. : 
SCAPHA. x A Bathing Tub, or Ciſtern. & 
in Anatomy, is the external Circumference of the Ear, op- 


= to the Helix. Cafelins. It is, alſo, the Name of a 


Species of Bandage for the Head. Galen, de Faſciis, 

— SCAPHION. oxapio, + A ſmall Bathing Tub. Or that 

Part of the Head which is covered with Hairs. Or the Ace- 

tabulum. .. Scaphia are the Buttocks. 

- SCAPHIS. e. A ſmall Bathing-Tub ; or a Milk- 

ing Pail, or a hollow oblong Veſſel, in which Barley was 
| 2 


the poſterior Side ot | 
is the ſecond in Length, and the ſuperior Cofta is about as 
much proportionally ſhorter than the inferior, as this is than 


SCA 


bruiſed,” In Hippocrates it "ſometimes imports the oblong, 


wo Shell of the Sea-Muſcle ; or a Meaſure, the fame'as 
oncha. NO 
© SCAPHOIDES Og: Tu fame as Or Naviculare,” See 

RUS, 2 2 | | | - Kits 

SCAPULA. ' The Scapula is the triangular Bone ſituated 
on the Outſide of the Ribs, and extended commonly from 
the ſecond to the ſeventh true Rib; its ſuperior poſterior 
Angle, when it is in the leaſt ſtraining Poſition, being about 
three Inches from the © ſpinal Proceſſes of the Vertebræ, while 
the long Side between that Angle and the inferior one is 
ftr obliquely forward as it deſcends, having nothing 
between it and the Ribs, except the thin Extremities of ſome 
Muſcles; but as the Scapula advances forwards to its Articu- 
lation with the Arm Bone, its Diftance from the Ribs in- 


The Sides and Angles of the Scayula are all unequal; for 
hs is tho longeſt, the inferior Coſta 


the Baſe. The inferior Angle is very acute, the ſuperior is 
near to a right Angle; and what is called the Anterior, does 
not deſerve the Name ; for the two Sides do not meet to 
form an Angle. The Body of this Bone is concave towards 


the Ribs, and convex behind, where it has the Name of 


Derſum. Three Procefles are generally reckoned to proceed 
from the Scapula, The firſt is the large Spine that riſes from 
the poſterior convex Surface, and divides it unequally. The 
ſecond Proceſs ftands out from the anterior Extremity of the 
ſuperivr Cofta ; and from its imaginary Reſemblance to a 
Crow's Beak, is termed Coracoides. The third Proceſs is the 
whole anterior thick bulbous Part of the Bone. | 

After thus naming the ſeveral conſtituent Parts of the Sca- 
pull, the particular Deſcription will be more eaſily under- 


The Baſe, which is tipped with Cartilage in a young Sub- 
is not all ftrait: For above the Spine, this Side runs 
obliquely forwards to the ſuperior Angle ; in which oblique 
Space the Muſculus patientiæ is inſerted. At the Root of 
the Spine, on the Back-part of the Baſe, a triangular * 
diſtin Surface is formed by the lower Fibres of the Tr 
zius. Below this the poſterior Edge of the Scapula is 2 
brous and rough for the Inſertion of the Serratus major an- 
ticus and rhomboid Muſcles. The inferior Angle is made 
ſmooth on its poſterior Surface, by the latiſſimus dorſi paſſing 
over it. From this forwards the inferior Cota, by the Ac- 
tion of that fame Muſcle, is for ſome Way brought to a 
more dire& Courſe ; and fo far the poſterior Surface is flatned 
by the Origin of the Teres major. As this inferior Caſſa runs 
forwards from this, it is of a conſiderable Thickneſs ; and 
on its poſterior Surface is lightly hollowed, and made ſmooth 
by the Teres minor; while it has a Fof/a formed into it be- 
low by the Teres major ; and between the two a Ridge with 
a imall Depreſſion appears, where the longus extenſor Cubiti 
has its Origin. The ſuperior C2/a is very thin, and near its 
anterior Extremity has a ſemilunar Cavity formed in it; croſs 
the Extremities of which a ſtrong Ligament is ſtretched, and 
ſometimes the Bone is continued, to form a Hole for the 
P of Blood-Veſſels and Nerves. Immediately behind 
this Cavity the Muſculus corace-byoideus has its Riſe ; and 
from it to the Termination of the Fſ/a for the Teres minor, 
the 1 66 is narrower than any where elſe, and ſupports the 
third Proceſs. This Part bas got the Name of Cervix. 

The whole Dorſum is always ſaid to be convex ; but by 
reaſon of the raiſed Edges that ſurround it, it is divided into 
two Cavities by the Spine, which is ſtretched from behind for- 
wards, much nearer to the ſuperior Coffa than to the infe- 
rior. The Cavites ſupraſpinata is really concave where the 
Muſcle of the fame Name is lodged ; while the Surface of 
this Bone below the Spine is convex, except a Feſſa that runs 
at the Side of the inferior C2/ia; and on this Surface the 
Muſculus 1 0 inatus is . The internal or anterior 
Surface of this Bone is hollow, —_ in the Part above the 
Spine which is conv In the Hollow the ſubſcapularis 
Muſcle is contained. When this Muſcle is removed, ſeveral 
Ridpes and intermediate Depreſſions appear, that at firſt View 
vids os to be adapted to the Ribs; but the Scapula is 
fituated too obliquely for allowing the Ribs to make theſe 
Impreſſions in ſuch a Direction; and they point out the In- 
terſtices of the Bundles of Fibres of which the ſubſcapularis 
Muſcle is compoſed, as /Yin/low Jolly obſerves. 

The Spine riſes ſmall at the of the Scapula, and be- 
comes higher and broader as it advances forwards. On the 
Sides it is unequally hollowed and crooked by the Actions of 
the adjacent Muſcles. Its Ridge is divided into two rough 
fat Surfaces : Into the ſuperior the Trapezius Muſcle is in- 
ſerted; and from the inferior, Part of the Deltaid oy 
Origin. The Extremity of the Spine becomes very broad an 
flat, and is well known by the Name ä | 
| op 


2 
* 


Top of the Shoulder. This in Children is an Epiphzis; and 
AT 3 e ſeen it only joi y a Carti- 
lage to the Spine. The interior Edge of the Acromuen is flat. 


Surface is hallowed, to allow a Paſſage for the infra and ſupro- 


ſpinati Muſcles, and free Motion to the Os *. 
The coracoid Proceſs is not ſtrait, but a little crooked, 


with its Point inclining forwards ; ſo that a Hollow is left at 
of the infra-ſcapularis 1 


its inferior Root, for the Pallage : 
Muſcle. The Extremity of this Proceſs is marked with three 
plain Surfaces: Into the internal, the Serratus minor anticus 
is inſerted: From the external, one Head of the Biceps flexor 
eubiti riſes; and from the inferior, the Coracobrachialts has 
its Origin. At the ſuperior Root of this Proceſs, imme- 
diately before the Cavitas ſemilunaris, a plain or rather ſome- 
what hollowed Surface is made by the Origin of the other 


Head of the Biceps flexor cubiti ; and from a rough ſcabrous 


Surface on the upper Part of the coracoid bs, ſtrong 
Ligaments go out, to connect it to the Clavicle Acromion. 
Fro the Cervix ar hv the third Proceſs is produced. 
This is ſuperficially hollowed on the anterior Part __ ge 
noi] Cavity, which is ſomewhat elliptical; but has an obtuſeEx- 
tremity below, and an acute one above ; therefore reſembles 
much the Shape of the longitudinal Section of anEgg. Between 
the poſterior Brims of this Gene, and the anterior Root of 
the Spine, a large Sinuoſity is left, for the Tranſ. niſſion of 
the ſupra and infra-ſpinati Muſcles. The Root of the Fu- 
percilia is ſurrounded by a rough Circle, for the firmer Ad- 
heſion of the circular Ligament of the Articulation, and of 
the Cartilage which is placed on theſe Brims, where it is very 
thick, but becomes very thin as it is continued towards the 
Middle of the Cavity, which it lines all over. The medul- 
lary Veſſels enter the Scapula near the Baſe of the Spine. 

The Subſtance of the Scapula is, as in all other broad flat 
Bones, cellular, but of a very unequal Thickneſs 3 for the 
Neck and third Proceſs are very big and ſtrong ; the inferior 
Cofta, Spine and coracoid Proceſs, are of a middle Thickneſs ; 
and the Body is fo preſſed by the Muſcles, as to become 

diaphonous. | 


e Scapula and Clavicle are joined by plain Surfaces, 
with Cartilage, to elle 


plied the technical Name Arthrogia, by which neither Bone 
is allowed any conſiderable Motion, being: tightly tied down 
by the common circular M er and the * one that 
proceeds from the coracoid Proceſs; otherwiſe their Surface 
of Contact is ſo narrow, that they would be frequently di- 
flocated: A ſmall Flexion however is neceſſary, and there- 
fore they are not united, into one Bone, Sometimes a mov- 
able ligamentous Cartilage is found in this Joint, ſometimes 
ſuch a Cartilage is only. interpoſed at the anterior Half of it, 
and in ſome old Subjects I have found a ſeſamoid' Bone here, 


The Scapula is connected by Syſarcofis to the Head, Os hyoi- 


des, Vertebræ, Ribs and Arm-bone; and by Means of the 
Muſcles, that have one Extremity faſtned to theſe Bones, 
and the other to the Scapula, it is moved upwards, down- 


wards, backwards or forwards, and can turn in its own Plain, 


carrying always the exterior Extremity of the Clavicle and 


the Arm e ee it, which Motions are at great Length 
explained inſlow. The glenoid Cavity of this Bone re- 
ceives the Os humeri by Exarthrofts. 


The Uſe of the Scapula is to ſerve as a Fulcrum to the 
Arm ; and, by altering its Poſition on different Occaſions, to 
allow always the Head of the Qs Humeri a right · ſituated 
Socket to-move in, and thereby to affiſt and enlarge the Mo- 
tions of the ſuperior Extremity, and to afford Muſcles 

which riſe from it more advantageous Actions, by altering 
their Directions to the Bone they are to move. This Bone, 

alſo, ſerves to defend the Back-part of the Thorax, and is 
often employed to ſuſtain Weights, or reſiſt Forces too 
great for the Arm to bear. 

The Baſe,. Acromion, coracoid Proceſs and Head of - the 
Scapula, are all in a cartilaginous State at the Birth; and the 
three firſt are joined as Eprphyſes ; while the Head, with the 

lenoid Cavity, is not formed into a diſtinct te Bone, 

t is gradually produced by the Offification of the Body of 
this Bone being continued forwards. Monro's Offealogy. 

_ © The Scapula in many Subjects has a ſmall cartilaginous Bor- 
der along its whole Baſis, which in Children is remarkable e- 
nough, but in full-grown Perſons it diſappears. | 
he Glenoid Cavity of this Bone is covered with a Carti- 
„which is thicker toward the Circumference than the 
iddle, and a little raiſed above the Edge of the Bone. This 
Thickneſs of the cartilaginous Circumſerence makes the Ca- 
vity greater than it appears in the Sceleton; and ſometimes in 
lace thereof there is an additional Border, which is thick at the 
rcumference of the Cavity, thin towards the Bottom, and 
very narrow. It is of a pliable flippery Subſtance, yet ſome- 


- 


e, for its Articulation .- 


pen 
ne the Border of the Cotyloid vity of the Os Inno- 


Surface of thi Aceton, is thicker 


the dried Retain of Ligntiant 
5 
and Tendons. | | 


The Neck of the Scapula, at a ſmall Diſtance from the 
155 of the Glenoid — 4 hy Inſertion to the capſular 
igament or mucilaginous Bag, to the articular Ligaments 
of the Joint of the and Os Humeri, © | 

Beſides theſe articular Ligaments of the Scapula, there are 
three ligamentary Cords fixed to the Tuberoſity of the Cora- 
coid Apophyſis, two of which, by their other Extremities, 
are inſerted in the oblique Eminence on the lower Side of the 
Humeral Extremity of the Clavicle, the third under the A- 
cromium. There is alſo a thin flat broad Ligament, which 
reaches between the Criſta of the Spine of the Scapula arid 
the Edge of the inferior Coſta, Winſlow's Anatomy, 

* 8 Bandages recommended for Diſorders 
 SCARABZAUS' CORNUTUS. Schrod. 5. 349. Sca- 
rabeus maximus Platyceros, Taurus nonnullis, aliis Cervus vo- 
lans, Raii Inſet. 74. Scarabæus Cervus volans diftus, Mer. 
Pin. 201. Scarabaus major cornutus, Mouff. Inſet. 148. 
Jonſ, de Inſect. 67. Cervnus wolans,  Aldrov, de Inſect. 451. 
Charlt, Exer. 46. THE STAG-FLY, | 

This Inſect is, as I take it, what is uſually called the Cock- 
Chaffer. It is recommended as an Amulet for an Ague, or 
Pains and Contractions of the Tendons, if applied to the 
Part affected. Schroder reports, that if tied about the Necks 
of Children, it enables them to retain their Urine. An Oil 
2 by Infuſion of theſe Inſects, is recommended by the 

e Author in Pains of the Ears, if dropped into them. 

SCARABAUS PILULARIS. Schrod. 5. 345. Jonſ de 


Inſet, 70. Raii Inſect. 105. Charlt. Exer. 47, Aldrov. de 
Inſect. 449. Mouff. Inſect. 1 Scarabeus Pilularis Mela- 
nocyanus, Mer, Pin. 201. THE COMMON BEETLE, 


The Powder of this Inſect ſprinkled upon a protuberating 
Eye, or Anus, is ſaid to afford ſingular Relief. In 
order to reduce them to Powder, they are firſt to be 
to the Sun in a Glaſs-Veſſel ſtopt, that they may be dried, 

An Oil is directed to be prepared of theſe Inſects, boiled in 
Oil till are conſumed, which applied to the blind Hz- 
morrhoids, by means of a Picce of Cotton, is ſaid to mitigate 
the Pains thereof. Schroder. 

Schrader takes notice of another Species of Scarabens, 
which he calls, 

SCARABAUS UNCTUOSUS. This Inſect is found in 
May and June by the Sides of Paths, in Woods; and, when 
touched, tinges the Hands with a pinguious yellowiſh Liquor. 
I hey are ſomewhat of the Nature of Cantharides, and are re- 
commended by M ĩcrus, in the irregular and wandering Gout, 
if taken in Powder. The Liquor abovementioned, is ſaid to 
be a good Topic for Wounds. The Inſect is an Ingredient in 
ſome Plaiſters for Bubos, and Carbuncles ; and in ſome Anti- 
dotes; and an Oil is prepared from them, by boiling them in 
Olive-Oil, which is faid to be good againſt the Bites of Scor- 


pions. | 

SCARABELAPHUS. A Name for the SCARAB/EUS 
CORNUTUS, 

SCARDULA. A Freſh- Water Fiſh, called, alſo, Bra- 
ma, and Cyprinus Latus, the Bream, It is a Fiſh reſembling a 
Carp in many R It lives in the ſame Places, upon the 
ſame Food, and alſo very long; and its Fleſh produces nearly 
the ſame Effects: Its Shape too is like the Carp; but it is ſoft, 
tender, and better taſted than the Carp. Moſt Authors, who 
have treated of it, ſay that this Fiſh contains groſs and excre- 
mentitious Juices, and that its Tafte is more pleafant than 
wholeſome. However, we have not found it has produced 
many ill Effect. Lemery on Foods, 

ARIFICATIO. Pcarification. See CUCURBITULEX. 
Oribaſius, either from Apollonius or himſelf, ſpeaks very 
fully of the good Effects of ing by way of Scarification, 
a thing little taken notice of by former Writers ; and affures 
us, from his own Experience, ſucceſsful he had found it 
in a Suppreflion of the Menſes, Defluxions of the Eyes, 
Head-ach, and Straitneſs of Breathing, even when the Perſon 
was extremely old. 

When he himſelf was taken ill of the Plague, the ſecond 
Day he ſcarified his Thigh, and took away ö of 
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Blood; by which Method he entirely recovered, 2s did foveral - 


others, who uſed it. This Manner of Scarifying was different 
from that of Cupping. The Arabians ſeem to have a Notion 
of the latter only. But from this Place, as well as from ſome 
Paſſages in Calin, it is plain that the Ancients made deep In- 
ciſions into the Skin by the Knife, - The Agęyptians practiſe it 
to this Day, and Broder Alpinus deſcribes at large the Appa- 
ratus: "They firſt make a ſtrait Ligature under the Ham, then 
rubb the Leg, and put it into warm Water, and beat it with 
Reeds to make it ſwell, and fo ſcarify. In the Cure of Gid- 
dineſs, Oribaſius himſelf ſpeaks of them as two diſtin Opera- 
tions. Freind's Hiftary of Pbyſic. q:3 
SCARIFICATORIUM, or SCARIFICATOR. A Chi- 
rurgical Inſtrument, uſed for making Scarifications. See Cu- 
CURBITUL A, 85 
SCARIOLA, . A Name for the Cichoreum ; latifolium ; 
ue Endivia vulgaris. 33 
SCARLATINA FEB RIS. | : 
1, Tho' the Scarlet-Fever may happen at any time, yet it 
enerally comes at the Cloſe of Summer,” when it ſeizes whole 
Families, but eſpecially Children. (1.) A Chilneſs and Shi- 
vering come at the Beginning, as in other Fevers, but without 
great Sickneſs. (2.) Afterwards the whole Skin 1s covered 
with ſmall red Spots, which are more numerous, larger and 
redder, but not ſo, uniform as thoſe which conſtitute the 
Meaſles. (3.) They continue two or three Days, and after 
they are vaniſhed, and the Skin is ſcaled off, there remains a 
kind of. branny Scales, diſperſed over the Body, which fall oft, 
and come again for twice or thrice ſucceſſively. 85 
2. As this Diſeaſe ſeoms to me to be nothing more than a 
moderate Efferveſcence of the Blood, occaſioned by the Heat 
of the preceding Summer, or ſome other way, I do nothing 
that may prevent the Deſpumation of the Blood, and the Ex- 
pulſion of the peccant Matter through the Pores, which is 
quickly 5 performed. Accordingly I refrain from Bleed- 
ing, and the Uſe of Clyſters, which make a Revulſion, where- 
by I conceive the noxious Particles are more intimately mixed 
with the Blood; and the Motion which is more agreeable to 
Nature is cheekel. On the other hand, I forbear Cardiacs, by 
the Heat of which the Blood may perhaps be put into a vio- 
lent Motion, than ſo gentle and mild a Separation as effects the 
Cure requires; and beſides, by this means a high Fever may 
be occaſioned. I judge it ſufficient for the Patient to refrain 
wholly from Fleſh, and all Kinds of ſpirituous Liquors, and 
to keep his Room, without lying always in Bed. hen the 
Skin is entirely peeled off, and the Symptoms vaniſhed, it is 
proper to give a gentle Purge, ſuited ta the Age and Strength 
of the Patient, By this plain and manifeſtly natural Method, 
this Diſeaſe in Name only (for tis little more) is eaſily cured, 
without Trouble or Danger: Whereas, on the contrary, if we 
add to the Patient's Evil, either by confining him continually 
in his Bed, or exhibiting Abundance of Cardiacs and other 
ſuperfluous Remedies, the Diſeaſe is immediately augmented, 
and he frequently falls a Victim to the the Over-officiouſneſs of 
the Phyſician. | 
. But it ſhould here be obſerved, that when epileptic Con- 
vulſions, or a Coma, ariſe in this Diſeaſe at the Beginning of 
the Eruption, which ſometimes happen to Children and young 
Perſons ; 'tis highly proper to apply a large and ſtrong Epiſpa- 
ſtic to the Neck, and immediately exhibit a Paregoric of Sy- 
rup of White Poppies, which is to be repeated every Evenin 
during the Illneſs; and he muſt be directed to make uſe of Mi 
boiled with thrice its Quantity of Water, for his ordinary 
Drink, and to refrain from Fleſh. Sydenbam. 
SCARLEA. The fame as SCLAREA. Clary. 
SCAROLACHANUM. A Plant mentioned by Nicolaus 
Myrepſus, Sect. 8. C. 71. which Fuſchius takes to be the 
SCAKIOLA. * 
SCARUS. This is a large Fiſh, which is ſaid to be of the 
tuminating Kind, and lives upon Herbs and Sea-wreck, with- 
out cating any other Fiſhes, - It is found among the Rocks in 
Sicily, Ma, and Greece, It is eſteemed Food, becauſe 
its Fleſh is tender, friable, and of eaſy Digeſtion. Its Liver, 
when eaten, or when dried, reduced to a Powder, and taken 
in White Wine, is ſaid to be inſt the Jaundice, and 
proper for removing Obſtructions. des Drogues. 
 SCATEA, in Paracelſus, is the ſecond Species of tarta- 
reous Urine. ENT. EST He 
SCAURUS. The ſame as SARAPUS. by 
SCEILEN. , A Name for the SALVATELLA. 
SCELERATA HERBA. A Name for the Ranunculus; 
paluſtris ; Apii folio ; lævis. . | 
SCELET ON, 


All the Bone of an Animal, freed from the Teguments, 
Muſcles, Veſlels, Glands and Viſcera, and orderly connected, 
have the general Deſignation Sceleton. © This Term, might in- 


deed be applied to any dry Preparation, but is now, by the 


Garb, * 


- 
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tion of the Bones. | Foes * l 
Of the two Sceletons there are two Sorts; one 


natural, 
when the Bones are kept together by their own Ligaments 


the other artificial, when they are joined with Wire, or 
other Subſtance which is not Part of the Creature to whi 
the Bones belonged, Small Subjects, and ſuch whoſe Bones 
are not fully oſſifed, are commonly prepared the firſt Way; 
becauſe were all their Parts diyided, the niceſt Artiſt could not 
rejoin them, by reaſon of their Smallneſs, and of the Sepa- 
ration of the unoflified Parts; whereas the Bones of 
adult Animals are ſooneſt and moſt conveniently cleaned 
when ſingle ; and there is no great Difficulty in reſtoring them 
to, and keeping them firm in their former natural Situation. 
| imes we prepare the Sceletons of the ſame Animal in 
both theſe Ways ; that is, we leave the ſmaller Bones joined 
by their natural Ligaments, and ſeparate the larger ones till 
they are cleaned, when they are again connected by Wires, 
or ſome ſuch Subſtances, 2 | 

"Tis worth while to remark, that when the Bones are brought 
to their natural Situation, ſcarce any one of them is ſo placed 
as to be in a perpendicular Bearing to another; tho' the Fa- 
bric compoſed of them is ſo contrived, that in an erect Poſture, 
a perpendicular Line, from their common Center of Gravity, 
falls in the middle of their common Baſe. By this Contri- 
vance we can ſupport ourſelves as firmly, as if the Axis of 
all the Bones had been a ſtrait Line perpendicular to the Hor- 
rizon; and we have, at the ſame time, a much greater Faci- 
lity and Strength in ſeveral of the moſt neceſſary Motions we 
perform, It is true indeed, that wherever the Bones, on 
which any Part of our Body is ſuſtained, decline from a ſtrait 
Line, the Force required in the Muſcles to counter- act the 
Gravity of that Part, is greater than otherwiſe it needed to 
have been; but then this is effectually provided for in ſuch 
Places, by the Number and Strength of the Muſcles. _ As long 
therefore, as we remain in the fame Poſture, a. conſiderable 
Number of Muſcles muſt be in a conſtant State of ContraQtion ; 
which we know, both from Reaſon and Experience, muſt ſoon 
create an uneaſy Senſation. This we call being weary of one 
Poſture : An Inconvenience that we would not. have had in 
ſtanding erect. if the Bearing of all the Bones to each other 
had been perpendicular; but tis ſufficiently compenſated by 
the Quickneſs, Eaſe and Strength of a great Variety of other 
Motions, as was above hinted. | 

The Bones of Women are ſmaller, in Proportion to their 
Length, than thoſe of Men, becauſe the Force of their Muſ- 
cles is not fo great, nor is ſuch ſtrong external Force applied 
to them, to prevent their ſtretching out in Length, 

The Depreſſions, A 6 ſcabrous Surfaces, and other In- 
equalities made by the Muſcles, are not ſo conſpicuous in them, 


becauſe their Muſcles are neither ſo thick or ſtrong, or ſo 


much employed, to make ſo ſtrong Prints on their Bones. 
Their Os Frontis is more frequently divided by a Conti- 

nuation of the ſagittal Suture, which depends on the firſt and 

ſecond general Cauſes affigned above for the Specialities in their 


Bones, as will appear after reflecting on the Account given 


formerly of the middle, internal Spine of this Bone. 
Their Clavicles are leſs crooked, becauſe their Arms have 
been leſs forcibly pull'd forwards ; which in our European Wo- 


men, eſpecially thoſe of Diſtinction, is more hindred by their 


- 


Their Sternum is more raiſed by long Cartilages below, 
that the Thorax might be there widned, in ſome Proportion, 


to what it is ſhortned by the Preſſure upon the Diaphragm 


when they are with Child. | | | 

The Defect of Bone, or the Hole in the Middle of the 
Sternum, is oftneſt found in them, to allow the Paſſage of the 
mammary Veſſels, fay ſome ; but, in my Opinion, this is ow- 
ing to a lax Conſtitution, by which the Oſſification is not ſo 
ſoon compleated, as where the Action of the Solids is vigo- 
rous, and the Circulation of the Fluids is briſk ; for a much 
ſmaller Hole might have ſerved this Purpoſe ; and the Branches 
of the internal mammary Veſſels, which are ſent to the exte- 
rior Parts of the Thorax, paſs out between the Cartilages of 
the Ribs before theſe are joined to the Sternum. 

The Cartilago Xiphoides is oftner bifurcated in Women 
than Men; for the Reaſon affigned in the preceding Para- 
graph, a leſs as, Lowe of Offification. | 

he ſuperior Cartilages of the Ribs ſooner to ſupport. 
the Weight of the Mamma. 121 | 

The middle Cartilages are more flat and broad, by the 


Weight of the Breaſts. 


The inferior Cartilages are longer for enlarging the Cheſt. 
The Os Sacrum is more turned outwards for enlarging. the 


2 


Pelvis. : 
Weakly Women, who have born many Children when 
young, often have the Vertebræ of their Back bended for- 


* * * 
1 
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wards, and their Sternum depreſſed; or become, as Cheſelden 
| Par obſerves, round - ſhouldered and flat - breaſted, by the 
and Weight of the impregnated Uterus, and by the 
ſtrong Action of the abdominal Muſcles. 5. | 
The Os Coccygis is more moveable and leſs bended forwards, 
to facilitate the Birth. 5 20 | | 
The Oſſa Ilium are more hollow and more reflected out- 
wards, and conſequently farther removed from each other, in 
order to widen the inferior Part of their Abdomen, and to 
ſupport better the impregnated Uterus. . 


The Ridge on the upper Part of the Os Pubis * large - : 
ne 


ſuch Women as have born Children, being extended 
ſtrong Action of the Muſculi recti 'Abdominis.” 
The Cartilage between the two Offa Pubis is- thicker, by 
which the Pelvis is more capacious. * 
The conjoined Surfaces of the Oſſa Pubis, and of the Oſſa In- 
nominata and Sacrum are leſs, that with the ſtraiter Os Sa- 


cum, a larger Paſſage might be left for the Exculſion of the 


Child in Birth. Ft 
The great Tuberoſity of the Oſſa Iſchium is flatter in 
Women than Men; becauſe it is more preſſed upon in the 
ſedentary Life which Females enjoy. e Wis 
In Conſequence of the Pelvis of Women being wider, the 
- Articulation of their Thigh Bones muſt be farther removed 
from each other; and therefore, as Albinus very well re- 
marks, a larger Space is left for the Procreation 'and Birth of 
Children; which Diſtance of the "Thighs, may be one Reaſon 
why Women, in running, generally ſhufle more from one 
Side to the other than Men, to preſerve the Center of Gra- 
vity of their Bodies from falling too far to a Side of the 
Joint of the Thigh that ſupports them when the other is 
raiſed, which would endanger their tumbling to the Ground. 
Monro's Oſteology. 15 SETS” 310 
: SCELETYRBE. See ScexLortyrRne. 
SCELOS. xe The Leg. See Cavs. - 
SCELOTYRBE. From , the Leg, and TvePn, Tu- 
mult. A violent Pain in the Legs, proceeding from the 
Scurvey. el, 
SCEMPSIS. ox1wls;, The fame as Arosc Ess, which 


ſee. ; | AHK 8 
- SCENOS. x, in Hippocrates, ſignifies the whole Body. 
SCEPARNOS. onxenagc, Sec ASCIA. © —— 
SCEPAS TRA. r A Species of Bandage for the 
Head. Galen, de Fuſciis. | n 
ScCEPE. u A Covering. In Hippocrates, Epidem. 
T. 6. it ſeems to import the ſurrounding Air. 
SCHAGRI-COTTAM. A Species of Cornel-Tree, which 
grows in Malabar, The pee Juice of the Fruit mixed 
with Sugar, and drank, is eſteemed very cooling; a Decoc- 
tion thereof is recommended as a ee the Uvula 
when relaxed. The Juice of the Leaves taken with Sugar is 
good in an hepatic Flux, and Diarrhzaz and, as a Lotion, 
for Puſtules in the Mouth. Of the ſame Juice, mixed with 
Vinegar, a Gargariſm is made, which is faid to relieve in a 


Quinſey. | 
SCHASIS. N. Scarification. 
SCHEHENDINIGI. Hemp, or Hempſeed. Rulandus. 


SCHEMA. * The Figure of a Part of the Body; 
or the Form and Type of a Diſeaſe. 

SCHEM-PARITI. The Name of an Indian Species of 
Alcea, to which T find no medicinal Virtues aſcribed, 
 SCHERBET, or SERBET. A Turkiþ Liquor, prepared 
of the acid Juices of Fruits and Sugar. 2 | 

SCHERUNAM COTTAM. H. M. The Name of a bac- 
ciferous Shrub, which grows in the Eaſt Indies. The Vapour 
of a Decoction of the * caſes the Tooth-Ach, and kills 
Worms bred in the Teeth. Raii Hiſt. Plant, | 

SCHERUS-CHUNDA. A Name for the Solanum ; fru- 
ticoſum; Indicum; Fruftu rubro. 

 SCHESIS. oxia4, From ox%, to have, hold, retain, ſig- 
nifies ſuch a Diſpoſition of the Body as is eaſily induced or 
removed, and is called vas {Diatheſis,) as its (Hexis) is, 
on the contrary, a ſettled Diſpoſition, or Habit. Tiens is, 
alſo, the ſame as ire, a Retention or Suppreſſion z thus 
2 Ta &;ur, 6 Epid. Sect. 1. Aph. 2. are Suppreflions of 

rine, | a Ls 

SCHETZZA.” ox:ra:z. This Word occurs in Hippocrates, 
de Morbis Mulierum, L. 2. The Phraſe is ox:741s 3001, which 
the Interpreters explain, 


Vomit. . 
 SCHETICOS. ox:rm%, An Epithet for Diſeaſes, im- 
| porting their being not ſo fixed and rooted in the Conſtitution, 
but that th _— readily cured. Galen, 
_ SCHETTT H. M. The Name of a bacciferous Shrub, 
which grows in Malabar. The Root bruiſed and taken in 
cold Water, is faid to be cooling in feveriſh Burnings, and 
Heats of che Hands, and to be good for ſpitting of Blood. 


-.-SCHIDACEDON.. A Bone is ſaid to 


Part, for Thickneſs of the Eyelids, and a 


Root. They are long and narrow, of a 


; They do Things which ought to be re- 
frained from, that is, throw up indecently their Aliment by 


X 
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It is, alſo, recommended for caſing Pains of the Head, if that 
Part is waſhed therewith. : Taken in Milk, it is ſaid to cool 
the Kidneys, and to be good in a Gonorrhaa. 

There is another Plant much, like this which is called Bam 
Schetti, the Fruit of which is eatable, and of a ſweetiſh fa- 
rinaceous T 1 13 8 
HIAS. The fame as IschI As. 


| be broken ex-d- 
, Shidacedon, when it is fractured lengthways, It is de- 
rived from exif, to cleave, q ? = 
SCHINDALMOS, v A Fiſſure. 0 | 
N oxmmain, Oil of Maſtich. Dieſcorides, 
4. Z. C. 50. | Fay 
SCHISMA. e, A Fiſſure. 
SCHISTUS LAPIS; Offic. Charlt. Foſſ. 24. Matth. 1382 
ry — Muſ. 254. Worm. 6 2 25 3 
. 123. chi Ks, ciſſili⸗ f , 2. 
TRE CLEAVING ST . — 
It is exported from "Germany. The beſt is of 4 metallic 
Subſtance, and of the Colour of Saffron; the others, which 
are not ſo good, are blackiſh, and conſiſt of thin, ſhining, 
and tranſparent Lamine, which ſtick to one another. The 
Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the Haematites, only 


- weaker in every Reſpet. Boetius thinks it a Species of Talc ; 


and Agricola perceives no Difference between it and the Hiæ- 
matites except in the Figure, | | 

 Diafeerides ſays that it fills up a Ch of the Eyes, [Sec 
Cox toNMA.] being diluted with Woman's Milk; and is, 
alſo, very effectual for a Rupture, or falling out of the ſame 


Saris 25 yloma. Dio- 
ori ib. 5, Capi 145. | 2 
SCHCENANT HUS. N oderatus, Oſfic. Schænan- 


- thum, Ger. 39. Emac. 43. Schananthus, frve Funcus odora- 


tus, J. B. 2. 516. 
 aromaticus, G B. 
Theat. 163. 
Gramm dattylon aromaticum, multiplici paniculd, ſpicit bre- 
_vibus, tomento candicantibus ex eodem 


Raii Hiſt. 2. 1310. uncus,edoratus five 
P. 11. Juncus rotundus aromaticus, C. B. 
Juncus odoratus tenuier,” Park, Theat. 144. 


iculo bims, Pluk. 
Phytog. Tab. 190. Fig. 1. Gramen ad Funceum accedens aro- 
maticum majus Syriacum, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 229. CAMELS 


HAY, 

Though this is commonly called a Ruſh, yet it is not one, 
but a Species of Graſs, Ss Leaves grow thick together, 
incloſing or incompaſſing one another, having a ſmall fibrous 
t ſweet Smell. 
The Stalks grow to be a Foot or more high, bearing Panicles 
of ſhort woolly Spikes, ſet oppoſite to one another, It grows in 
Arabia, and other Eaſtern Countries, The Leaves only 
are uſed. | 1 

Camels Hay is heating and drying, opening Obſtructions of 
the Liver ad * and Dm the Catamenia. It 
eaſeth the Pain of the Womb after Child-Bearing, provokes 

Urine, cleanſes the Reins, and helps the Hiccough, occa- 
ſioned by Wind in the Stomach. It is an Ingredient in the 
two great Compoſitions, Theriaca Andromachi, and Mithri- 
date. Miller's Bot. Off. | 

The Leaves and Stalks:are uſed, and are of an acrid, bit- 
teriſh, and pleaſant Taſte, and a very fragrant Smell. It is 
heating, ſomewhat aſtringent, diſcutient, and of fine Parts. 
It. is principally of Uſe in Obſtructions of the Menſes, Liver 
and Spleen; in Inflations of the Stomach, Vomiting, and Hic- 

rough; Difficulty of Urine, and Pains of the Kidneys, Blad- 
der and Reins. Dale from Schrader, | 
-  SCHOENOBATA. ,t from axons, a Rope, and 
gabe, to go. Walking or Dancing on a Rope. It occurs in 
Hippocrates, de Vittus Ratione, L. 3. Some think it ſhould 
be read xonfaria, Walking in the Duſt ; others read it 4 
Baria, Running a Sort of Race, | 

SCHOENOPRASSUM. See Cera. 

-- SCHORIGERIAM. A Species of Nettle which grows in 
Malabar, is called Batt: Schorigeriam. 

SCHULLI. There are two prickly Shrubs which grow in 
Malabar, which are thus called; one is the Paina Schulli, 
to which I find no medicinal Virtues aſcribed. The other is 
the Nir Schulli, the Leaves of which powdered, and mixed 
with the Oil of the Ficus Infernalis, [See GLAucium.] is 
faid to diſſipate Tumors on any Part of the Body, but eſpe- 
cially of the Male Pudenda. 

SCHUNDA-PANA. The Name of a Palm - Tree, which 

ows in Malabar. See PALMA. | 

SCLENA. The Grunter, or Shadow-Fiſh. See UMRERA. 

SCIAMACHIA, or SCHIOMACHIA, From , a 
Shadow, and fia, to fight. A Sort of Exerciſe among 
the Ancients, which conſiſted in Agitations of the Arms, as 
if a Perſon was fighting with his Shadow. 

SCIATICA. | 

The Sciatica or Hip-Gout is a continual, heavy, dull, 
-gnawing Pain, in or about the Hip-Joint and the Parts adja- 

EFT] | cent. 


8. Ui 


cent. This Diſorder may ariſe from the ſame Cauſe with that 
which produces the Gout ; but is moſt the Effet of 
catching Cold, or being expoſed to the open Air.” It may al- 
ſp be occaſioned by Contuſions and venereal Diſorders. 

As ſor the Di 6 | 
thoſe who have had the Thigh- bone diſlocated, eſpecially in a 


Change of Weather from hot to cold, and ſometimes conti- - 


nues during the whole Winter, Men and Women, you 
and old Perſons, are equally ſubje to this Diſorder, in whi 
an external Tumor or Inflammation ſeldom a 
is the Pain ſo acute as in other Kinds of the Gout; and tho' 
it has Remiſſions, yet tis generally continual, and increaſed 
by walking, or fitting long in the ſame Poſture, When the 
Sciatica is inveterate, and of long Standing, eſpecially in Per- 
ſons: of tender, lax, or corpulent Habits, there ſometimes 
happens a Relaxation of the Ligaments, which produces a 
Lameneſs and a Pain in Motion, and when i 
tial Diſlocation. Sometimes alſo the Sciatica is produced in 
old Perſons, by any Cauſe which relaxes, contracts, or ob- 
ſtructs the Nerves of the Thighs, and Feet ; and if this 


Relaxation, Contraction, or Obſtruction are violent or long- 


continued, they bring on a Palſey, and afterwards an Atrophy 
of the Parts. 25 | 
The Sciatica is rarely mortal, and ſeldom dangerous, 
often long protracted; and if it proceeds from Blows, Falls, 
venereal Diſorders, or Old-Age, the Patient often relapſes in 
cold Weather, and continues ill for the moſt part of the Win- 
ter. A Palſey and Atrophy of the Parts are very bad Sym- 
ptoms. | 


In Sciaticas proceeding from an internal Cauſe, a proper 


Regimen muſt be obſerved ; and in thoſe ariſing from Old- 
Age, a nouriſhing and balſamic Diet ſhould be preſcribed. But 
in other Caſes a moderate Diet is to be uſed. The Patient 
| ſhould, alſo, be kept in a warm Air, and uſe proper Exerciſe. 
In the Cure of a Sciatica, Bleeding is beneficial, except in 
Perſons extremely weak or old; on the Day after Veneſection 
an Emetic of Ipecacuana is to be given, and aſterwards a pa- 
regoric Draught, if neceſſary; which may be prepared in the 
following Manner. | | i 


Take of the Pilulz Matthzi, half a Scruple; of compound 


Raddiſh-Water, two ' Drams ; of epidemic Water, half 
an Qunce ; of alexſterial Milk-water, and black Cherry- 
water, each one Ounce ; and of the Syrupus de Meco- 
| 2 half a Dram: Make into a Draught to be taken at 


This Draught may be repeated, if the Pain ſhould be very 
violent, and the Patient reſtleſs; otherwiſe it is better to 
omit it. 4550 

In a. Sciatica, Emetics of Turpeth-Mineral are highly 
commended, and may be commodiouſly exhibited in the fol- 
lowing Manner. | | 


Take of Turpeth-Mineral ſix Grains; of the Powder of 
Ipecacuana, fifteen Grains; and of the Conſerve of Roſe- 
mary, a Quantity ſufficient for making a Bolus. 


After the Operation exhibit the following Medicine. 


Take of the volatile Salt of Amber and Caſtor, each fix 
Grains ; of London Laudanum, one Grain; of the Con- 
ſerve of Wood-Sorrel, half an Ounce ; of the Oil of 
Roſemary, one Drop; and of the Syrup of Clove Gilly- 
Flowers, a 2 ſufficient for making a Bolus, to 
be taken with the following Draught. | 


Take of alexiterial Milk-water, two Ounces ; of Treacle- 

water, one Ounce; of the Syrup of Saffron, half an 
Qunce ; and of the compound Spirit of Lavander, half 
an Ounce : Mix for a Draught. p 


Aſter the Exhibition of an Emetic, Purgatives are generally 
uſed, and operate beſt, if Calomel is added to them thus. 


Take of the Powder of Jalap, two Scruples ; of Calomel, 
half a Scruple; of the Oil of Saflafras, half a Drop; 
and of the Syrup of Rhubarb, a Quantity ſufficient for 
making a Bolus, to be taken in the 
prone Regimen, and repeated twice a Week for fix 

imes. T7 1 | 


- But for ſuch as are old or weak, lenient Purgatives are 
moſt proper, exhibiting at proper Intervals a Doſe of Calo- 
mel, to be purged off and repeated alternately for ſome time. 
If the Cathartics operate briſkly, and the Pain increaſes upon 
uſing them; a Paregoric is to be uſed. As the Pilulz Matthæi 
are an Opiate both of a -diaphoretic and diuretic Nature, ſo 
. 1 
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ſeem well-fitted for this ; 


| t 
Take of the Bark of Gujacum and Baſſafraſ- Wood, each 
four Ounces; and of ſton' d Raiſins, four Ounces ; boil 
in Spring Water in a cloſe Veſſel for ten Hours; fo that 
there may be eight Pints of the Liquor; which, when 

| ſtrained, is to be uſed as ordinary Drink. Ent 


This Courſe ought to be continued at leaſt for five or fix 
Weeks, and the following Bolus exhibited during that time, 
when the Patient goes to Bed. | } 


Take of the Cinnabar of Antimony, one Scruple; of Gum 
Guajacum and Camphire, each five Grains; of the volatile 
Salt of Amber, four Grains; of the Oil of Saſſafras, one 
Drop; of the Conſerve of Wood-Sorrel, half an Ounce ; 
and of the Balſamic Syrup, a Quantity ſufficient for 
making a Bolus, 7 e f 


For Patients of thin, hectic and weak Conſtitutions, Balſa- 
mics may be mixed with the Medicines already preſcribed, 
ſuch as Sperma-Ceti, Peruvian Balſam, and Balſam of Tolu. 
Warm Baths of Milk are beneficial, as cold Baths are ſervice 
able for thoſe whoſe Solids are too much relaxed. 5 

Neither are Externals to be neglected when the Part is re- 
laxed;. Ib | | | 


Take of Oxycroceum and Paracelſus's Plaiſter for Ruptures, 
each an Ounce ; of Camphire, two Drams; of the Oil 
of Amber, one Dram and an half: Make into a Plaiſter, 
foes ſpread upon Leather, and applied to the Part af- 
fefted. » | | 


But when the Part 


Take of Diachylon, with the Gums, two Parts; and of 
the Ammoniac and Cumin Plaiſter, each one Part : Mix 
and apply by way of Plaiſter to the Part. 


is contraſted, the following Topic is to 


When the Blood is poor, and its Circulation languid, a 
Courſe of Chalybeate Waters may be beneficial ; but in the 
oppoſite Extreme, a Milk Regimen, with the teſtaceous Pow- 
ders, are to be uſed. | 

Sometimes the Gout ſeizes the Os Iſchium, or the Os Coc- 
cendicis, where it produces the ſame Symptoms with thoſe ob- 
ſerved in the Sciatica, Allowance being made for the Diffe- 
rence of the Parts. Such a Diſorder is generally very painful 


and hard to be cured. And if, as it ſometimes happens, the 


Part ſhould come to a Suppuration, it is very dangerous; the 
Ulcer always diſcharging a ſanious Ichor, which ſhews it to be 
of a phagedenic Nature. Sometimes, alſo, a ſharp and corroſive 
Humour occaſions a Luxation of the Bone, which is a Caſe 
ſtill more dangerous, and requires the Aſſiſtance of a Surgeon. 
But in other Relpech the Cure does not materially differ from 
that of a Sciatica. 

ZtherialOil of Turpentine, taken in the Quantity of eighty 
or a hundred Drops, in Honey, or any proper Vehicle, at 
Night, going to Bed, and repeated at due Intervals, is faid to 
be a ſovereign Remedy in this Diſtemper. | 

SCIDEN. ' Ceruſe. Rulandus. 

SCILLA. | 

N Onion-ik 

he Root is bulbous, v z Capaceous, or Onion-like, 
and acrimonious. The tbe = broad; and the Flowers 


are like thoſe of the Ornithogalus, or Hyacinthus Stellaris, and 


w in a Spike before the Leaves appear. | 
N mentions three Sorts of Scilla, which are; 

1. Scilla ; vulgaris; radice rubra. C. B. P. 73. Raii 
Hiſ. 2. 1164. Boerh. Ind. A, 2. 143. Scilla, Offic. Scilla 


rubra, magna, vulgaris, J. B. 2. 615. Scilla rubra, five 
Pancratium verum, Park. Parad: 133. Pancratium Clufii, 
Ger. 136. Emac. 172. Ornithogalum maritimum, ſeu Scilla 
radice rubra, Tourn. Inſt, 381. maris, & Squilla, 
Offic. Germ, SQUILL, or SEA-ONION. 
This differs. from the White only in the Colour of the 
Root, which is red, and having its Leaves growing more e- 
_ They are both much of a Nature; but the White is 
rred. a . 
hes are of a hot bitteriſh Taſte, opening and attenuating ; 
good to cleanſe the Lungs of tough viſcid Phlegm ; and of 
great Service in Aſthmas and Difficulty of Breathing, and are 
vften uſed as a Vomit, to clear the Stomach, and help the 
Jaundice and Dropſy. They likewiſe provoke Urine and the 


ENIA, . 
ö |  Officinal 
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_ : »Officinal 


1 

| Officinal Preparations are the Acetum, the V imim, the 

mel Scilliticum, and the Trochiſei de Seilla. Miller's Bet. O. 
It flowers in September, and the Root, which is the Part 
uſed, is imported to us from Spain. It is of an acrid and bit- 
ter Taſte, attenuant, ient, diſcutient, and diuretic; and 
is principally uſed in Oblirudtions of the Liver, Spleen, Biliary 
0 and other like Diſorders. Dale from Schruder- 

; X Y MEL-SCIELITICUM. Set ACETUM: . bu it 


-: 4% M80 78+ | | | io 
. + TROCHISCI DE-SCILLA AD THERIACAM.-- 


Take Squills 1 „ . ing of June, after 
10 the Stalk Leaves are grown dry, of a middle Size, 
plwKaump, white, with the exterior Part peeled off, and the 
harder Part, whereunto the Roots grow, cut away, an 
cover it with a Paſte of Wheat - Flower, to be baked in 
an Oven, until the Cruſt is well dried ; then make an 
Hole into it with a wooden Scure, to try whether the 
JSgauill is thoroughly tender. When it is ſo, beat it well 
in a Mortar, and mix with it the Flower of white: O- 
robus, or red Cicers ſifted fine, eight Ounces of every 
one Pound of Squills; then form them into Troches of 
about two Drams each, with Hands rubbed over with 
Oil of Roſes, and dry them in the Shade. 


r nearly as directed in the Au- 
guſſan and firſt London Diſpenſatory : Its firſt Contrivance is a- 
ſcribed to Galen, who deſcribes it de Antidatis, and in the 
Theriaca ad Piſonem;; for it was originally | deſigned ; but 
Zwelfer finds fault with it on. many Accounts, with 


relation to the Virtues of Squills ; but let that be as it will, he 
ſays in the Troches there is fo little as to avail hardly any 


thing, reckoning that not above nine Ounces at moſt of the 
Troches can be made out of this Quantity ; whereas it is 
certain that eight Ounces is owing to the Cicer-Flowers, 


VINUM. SCILLITICUM. 
Wine of Squills.. | 


Take vills dried, one Pound]; infuſe. them in eight Pints 
of White Wine fourteen Days ; and then ftrain out the 
 Squills, and keep the Wine for Uſe, *. 


This is as gentle an Emetic as the Vinegar of Squills 3 but 
it is more agreeable to cold weak Stomachs. After ſome 
time uſing this Medicine, it will not vomit, but irritates juſt 
enough to ſqueeze out ſome flimy Water from the Glands, 
and thereby greatly contributes to render them ready in the 


. Diſcharge of their proper Offices; inſomuch that there is hardly 


any one Medicine that better guards againſt thoſe Inundations of 
Rheums, which drown Old-Age, or are the Conſequences of 
Decays from frequent Debauches, than this does; although, 
indeed it is not very pleaſant, From one to four Spoo 
may be taken — —ͤ— : od. 

2. Scilla; radice alba. C. B. P. 73: Rai Hiſt. 2, 1164. 
Boer h. Ind. A. 2. 143. Scilla alba, Park. Parad. 133. Seil- 
la Hiſpanica vulgaris, Ger. Emac. 171. Scilla magna alba, 
J. B. 2. 618. Ornitbegalum maritimum, ſeu Scilla radice al- 
ba, Tourn. Inſt, 38 1. THE WHITE SQUILL.: 

The white Squill, has a large, round, | ſomewhat Pear- 
faſhioned Root, compos'd of a great Number of Coats, in- 
cloſing one another with ſeveral Fibres at the Bottom, 
from the Middle of which riſe a few large, ſhining, green 
Leaves, rather bigger than thoſe of the Lilly, with à re- 
markable Rib in the Middle; theſe continue all Winter, 
and withering away, there ariſes in the Spring a thick, round 
Stalk, a Foot and a Half high, having a long, and large Spike 
of ſix- leaved white Flowers, ſucceeded by large Seed- Veſſels. 
It grows by the Sca Side in all the warmer Countries. The 
Roots are uſed: Miller's Bot, Off. - et i 
3. Scilla ; Africana ; flore parvo, viridi ; bulbo ampliſſimo, 

lanuginoſo. H. A. 2. 187. Boer. Ind. Alt. Plant. | 

| The Squill, beſides its Acrimony, which it bolds in com- 
mon with Arum, has an ungrateful and ſomewhat nauſeous 
Taſte ; hence, beſides the Virtues it bas in common with 4- 
rum, it excites Vomiting, and provokes to Stool, and is no 
leſs effectual than Arum in pittitous AﬀeRions. While crude 


it is very acrimonious, and burns the Fauces, For this 


Reaſon they do it in Ovens, or the Sun, and prepare it as 


. Arum. It is never given in Subſtance, but affords Matter 


for the celebrated Preparation of the Oxymel Scilliticum, ſo 
juſtly commended for diflolving of Phlegm. Hit. Plant. a- 


LLITICUM ACETUM. - Vinegar of Squills. See 
-ACETUM. a 


cript. Baer baaue. 
"i 


Duct, Menſes, and Urine; in mucous Diſorders of the Lungs, SCI NX. ; 


ſame Senſe in which the Word ares is 


| SEls . 
- SCINCUS.: Offic-Schrod. 5. 346. Jons., de Quad. 148. 
Aldrov. de Quad. Ovip. 658; ee 47. 200 
del. de Piſc. a. 231; 'Scincrs ſeu Crocodilus \terreſiris Raii 


It is an aquatic Animal;; cover'd with aſh colour d Scales, 
and mark'd with a sky-colour'd Lift; Which reaches from 
the Head to the Tail. It is an 9 and Provoca- 
tive to Venery. Sebroder. For the firſt of theſe Qualities, 
ſays the famous Amman, it is received s an Ingredient in 


Synop. A. 21. incut; & | Crecediluti terre/irem vo- 
—— Geſn. 8 Scinexs marinus," Mont. 


ies, Ind. Med. 107, THE 


Mitbridatr; and ſor the other, into the Eledtnorinm Dia- 


ſ«tyriong tho“ indeed in different Parts ; for in the 3 
rion, the and Loins only are uſed, perhaps for 


Sake of an Hypotheſis relating to the Situation of the Reins 


and  ſpermatic Veſſels: | But ' Mithridate receives only the 
Belly of the Animal; whence you may infer, ſays Henan, 
that different Parts work different Effects. Bui fince Di 
ſcorides commends the Fleſh about the Kidneys, Galen, ſib. 1. 
Simpl. the Kidneys thetnſelves, and hr”. (ih. 28: _ 28. 
the Snout and Feet, -as Incentives to Venety ; thele and 
other Hypotheſes relating to the Scincus are by Hoffman juitly 
rejected. Dale, 4... 270 | 
SCINTILLA VENERIS, in Paracelſut, is a Reſolution 
" — Limbs, or Deprivation of Motion from a venereal 
auſe. ; —— — 
ScIRONA. Autumnal Dew. . Rulandus: 
SCIRPUS.” A Name for the Juncus ; aguaticus ; maxi- 
Ss: 1 . | a 
_ SCIRRHONES. Small ſubcutaneous Lice. FE 
SCIRRHOSIS. A Diſorder of the Eye, ariſing from the 
Violence of a long continued Inflammation, when the Fleſh in- 
creaſes in Bulk, and aſſumes a ſomewhat livid Colour, 
SCIRRHUS. viel 4 | | 
A Scirrhus may be produted by whatever is capable of co- 
_ agulating, inſpiſſating, or drying the Liquids in the Glands 3 
| the Seat therefore of a Scirrhus may be any of the Glands, 
but eſpecially ſuch as contain an eaſily inſpiſſated Liquor, 
or from their Situation diſpoſe their tents to a Stag - 
nation. Hence a Scyrrhus frequently happens in the Eyes, 
the Noftrils, the Mouth, the Breaſts, the Axille, the 
Groin, the Pancreas, the Meſentery, and the Uterus. 
A Scirrhus is one of the general Methods in which an 


Inflammation terminates; when, ſor Inſtance, the Inflammation 


is neither reſolv d, nor yet that Part ſepatated from the 
ſound adjacent Parts, which had been rendered unfit for 


car ing 0 the vital Circulation of the Humours according 
to t 


ws of Health, both in the fluid and ſolid Parts: 
But as in the Article Gangrena that Species of Gangrene is 
not only conſidered which ariſes after violent Inflammations, 
but alſo all Gangrenes proceeding from whatever Cauſe, ſo 
2 Article the general Hiſtory and Cure of a Scirrhus is 
deſcrib'd, - | | i208 3 : 
Galen, when treating of the Difference of Tumors, in 
Comment in Aphor. 34. Ses 4. informs us, that hard Tu- 
mors without Pain are called Scirrbuſſes. This Definition of 
a Scirrhus he alſo gives in various other Places, and this ſcems 


1 


to have been the general Notion of this Species of Tumor. 


In ſome Paſſages, however, he gives a ſomewhat different 
Deſcription of a Scirrbus ; for. in his Methed Medend. ad 
Glaucon, lib. 3. cap. 6. be ſpeaks in the following Manner: 
A legitimate Scirrhus is a preternatural Tumour, hard, 
% and without Senſation ; but a ſpurious Scirthus is not to- 
6 tally depriv'd of Senſation, though it with ſome Difficulty 
<«c perceives the Action of Objects upon it; that Species 
„ therefore; which is deprived of Senſation, is incurable ; 
% whereas that which retains a languid Senſation is not 
„ abſolutely incurable, though, at the ſame time, it is not 
to be removed without great Difficulty”. But that Ga- 
len did not in this Paſſage uſe the Word a,, in the 
generally taken, 
is obvious from a Paſſage of his Motbod. Medend. lib. 14. 
cap. 6. where he ſpeaks thus: We call à Scirrhus a hard 
„Tumor without Pain, though not abſolutely without Sen- 
« ſation ; for this latter Specics of Tumor is not curable.” 
From all which tis obvious, that in all Scirrhuſſes there is 
Hardneſs without Pain, and, according to Galen, total In- 
ſenſibility in thoſe of the worſt and incurable Kind. 
But Galen has deſcribed Scirrhuſſes not only in the glandu- 
lar, but alſo in the other Parts of the Body; For when 
treating of the Cure of a Scirrhbus, in the fifth Chap. of the 
laſt- quoted Book, he recommends the | Virtues of Vine- 
gar as- cffeftual and ſafe when the | fleſhy Parts of the 
uſcles are become ſcirrhous ; but he orders it to be uſed 
with greater Caution, it the Ligaments or Tendons are af- 
fected with the like Misſortune. And in his Methed. Medend. 
ad Glaucon, lib. 2. cap. 6, he informs us, that in a Boy 
labouring 


— 
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Iabouting/ user in Eryſigelasy\ when his! Skin Jas con- -nals 


ſtricted by Neſrigeration, there was a \ſcierhous Tumor left 


in his whole Thigb: For it is not to be denied, that preter- 
thete were not in the conglomerate Glands, ſuch -as. thoſe 
called the; Parotid, and others of a ſimilar Nature, ſuch Fol- 
licules collecting the Liquid ſecreted by the Arteries, and 
. conveying it through their {mall Emunctories into the com- 


natural hard Tumors, without Pain, ate alſo ſound in other 
Parts of the Body beſides the Glands ; which, therefore, ac- 
cording to the general Definition of Galen, ought to be 
call'd Scirrhuſes. But fince theſe Tumors often terminate 
in a different Method from a Scirrhus, and do not ſo readily 
degenerate into a Cancer, I think it would be expedient for 
the Sake of Diſtinction to call them ſcirrhous Tumors. 
The Seat of a Scirthus, properly fo call'd, ſeems to be a 
a Gland, or hollow Follicule, whoſe Sides conſiſt of all 
Kinds of ſmall Veſſels, and into whoſe Cavity: the opening 
Mouths of the ſmall Arteries diſcharge a peculiar: Liquor, by 
"the Fabric of the Arteries ſecreted from the Blood convey'd 
to the Gland; then the Liquid collected in the Cavity of 
the Gland is conveyed through its Emunctory, and for va- 
rious Purpoſes, diſtributed to different Parts of the Body. 
There are many ſimple Glands of this K ind which diſcharge 
the Liquid contained in their Cavities either on the Surfaces 
of the Membranes, or towards the Skin, or the Cavities of 


the Noftrils, Mouth, Fauces, Aſpera Arteria, and Oeſo- 


phagus. If many of. theſe ſimple” Follicules are conceiv'd 
united, and their Emunctories terminating in one large 
common Canal, which | conveys the Liquid thus collected 
for its peculiar Uſes, then the Congeries of theſe Glands 
contain'd in one common Membrane, and terminating in 
one common Emunctory, is, by Anatomiſts, call'd a Com- 
pound, or conglomerate Gland. The parotid and other 
Glands, for Inſtance, which ſecrete the Saliva from -the 
Blood, and convey it through one Emunctory into the Ca- 

vity of the Mouth, are call'd conglomerate Glands, 
= Kerry thing, therefore, which by Coagulation, Inſpiſſation, 
or Exſiccation, can render the Juice ſecreted by the Fabric of 
the Glands, and collected in their Cavities, incapable of 
paſſing through their Emunctories, will lay a Foundation 


for a Scirrhus, The fame Effect will, alſo, be produced by - 


every Cauſe which by external Compreſſion ſo ſtraitens the 
Emunctories of the Glands, that the Diſcharge of the Li- 
quid ſecreted into their Cavities is hindered; then the Folli- 
cule, or Gland, will be diſtended: by the retain'd Liquid, 
and only the thinneſt Parts will be reforb'd by the Mouths 
of the Veins which open unto the Glands, or be diſcharg'd 
through the ſtraiten'd EmunRories ; | whilſt the groſſer Part 
being retain'd and accumulated; will diſtend the Follicule of 
the Gland, and compreſs the Veſſel's running thro? its 
Membrane; hence will ariſe a Tumour and 'Hardneſs, 
from an Infarction of the Veſſels by Means of the congulated, 
inſpiſſated, or dried Fluids. An Abſence of Pain will, alſo, 
ariſe from a Compreſſion of the Nerves diſtributed through 
the Fabric of the Glands. And in an incurable Scirrhus, 
as Galen calls it, a you Inſenſibility will be produc'd 
by the ſame Cauſe. In other Parts of the Body, alſo, in 
Which by the arterial Fabric, without the Interpoſition of 
ſuch Follicules, the ſecreted Humouts is collected in a cer- 
tain common Receptacle, the like Misfortunes may hap- 
pen: Thus, for Inſtance, in the Teftes, the Artery convey- 
ing the Blood communicates red Blood to its correſponding 
Vein, then being divided into numberleſs Ramifications, 
which conſtitutes almoſt the whole Subſtance of the Teſtes, 
it from its ſmall Mouths diſcharges into a common Re- 
ceptacle a peculiar Liquor, by this ſurprizing Fabric ſecreted 
from the Blood. Now, if by any Cauſe the free Diſcharge 
of this Liquid collected in the common Receptacle, is hin- 


der'd, all the ſame Misfortunes will happen with thoſe al- 


ready mentioned as incident to the Glands, and the Teftis 
will be diſtended into a hard Tumor without Pain, that is, 
will become a Scirrhus. This is evinced by frequent In- 
ſtances which occur in Practice, and from which 'tis cer- 
tain, that in this Place, as well as in other Scirrhuſes, the 
Cure is very difficult, and that ſuch Indurations of the Teſtes 
are, alſo, converted into Cancers. The ſame may alſo hap- 
pen in ſome of the Viſcera; for in the Liver the hepatic 
Bile is ſecreted from the Blood of the Vena Portz, and 
this Bile being 'receiv'd into the minute Ramifications di- 
tributed through the whole - Subſtance of the Liver, is at 
laſt poured into one common large Duct, call'd the hepatic 
Dutt,” through which it is convey'd to the Inteſtines. 
Now if the hepatic Duct is obſtructed, or the ſmall Ramifi- 
cations conveying the Bile, ſecreted by the Fabric of the Li- 
ver into it, by any Cauſe block 'd up, ſuch as a Stagnation, 
2 Inſpiſſation, or Exſiccation of the Humours, the 
- e Liver, or ſome Part of it, may be diftended into a 
ſcirrhous Tumor. The Production of this Misfortune is 


greatly favoured by the flow Motion of the Blood of the Vena 
orte, ſince being now become venous, it ought again to 
de forced through the narrow Channels of the converging Ca- 
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Einer, though according -to the Opinion uf foe Andtondifis, 
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mon Duct; and. the ſecretory Ramifications 
derived from the - 5 ge 01 the Interpoſition of any 
Follicules, ſhould convey the ſecreted Liquid directly into the 
excretory. Duct; yet à Scirrhus would be produced by the 
ſame Cauſes. Thus, ſor inſtance, if the Juice thus ſecreted 
from the arterial Blood, being coagulated, inſpiſſated, or 
dried, ſhould obſtruct the common excretory Duct, or the 


{mall ſecretory Ramifications which convey this Liquid into 


this common Receptacle, à Scirrhus will be: ed: For 
the great Difficulty: of curing a Scirrhus ſcated in the Glands, 
properly ſo called, princi conſiſts in this, that the Mat- 
ter being collected in theſe . ollicules, and placed, as it were, 
without the Bounds and Influence of the Circulation, the Im- 
etus of the arterial Blood, propelled by the Force of the 
cart and Veſſels, cannot act directly on theſe Parts. But 
if the parotid Gland conſiſts of minute Arteries, wrapt up 
in a Clew, and by their ſmall Emunctories conveying the 
ſecreted Liquor into the common excretory Duct, the Impetus 
of the arterial Fluid will reach the ſmall Mouths of theſe Ar- 
teries, infarcted with an inſpiſſated Fluid, with a Force too 
ſmall to remove that Obſtruction, or by a benign Suppuration 
to ſeparate theſe minute Veſſels, with their obſtructing Hu- 
mour, from the other Veſſels to which they adhere. The 
Perſon who duly conſiders theſe Circumſtances, muſt be con- 
vinced, that ſcirrhous Tumors are not to be cured without 
the greateſt Difficulty ; and the Truth of this is ſufficiently 
evinced from the long-continued Indurations of the Fefſtes, 
in which, however, the Secretion ſeems to be made without 
the Interpoſition of Follicules. td) | 71x62 
*Tis therefore probable, that the Cure of a Scirrhus is the 
more difficult, the more compound the Glands it affects, are; 
for when theſe ſimple Follieules, which in the Surface of the 
Body collect a pinguous kind of Liquid and evacuate it by 
their Emunctions, are obſtructed, the ſecreted Humour is ac- 
cumulated, the Follicule diſtended, and a Tumor produced; 
which, according to the various Conſiſtence of the Matter it 


contains, receives different Denominations, ſuch as Maoliceris, 


Atheroma, and Steatoma, which ſee under their reſpective Ar- 
ticles ; for ſuch Tumors ſeems juſtly to be referr'd to this Claſs, 
eſperially if they contain an hard Matter, as happens in Ste- 
atoma's, ſor then they are contained in the general Definition 
of a Scirrhus. But Surgeons boldly make Inciſions in ſuch 
prominent, inſlated Tumors, expreſs their contained Matter, 
and often happily conſume the Cavity of the Follicule 1 
ſtrong Suppuratives, or, ſometimes, by Corroſives; for ſuch 
Tumors rarely degenerate to the Malignity of a Cancer, tho', 
in external Appearance, they reſemble a malignant Scirrhus. 
Of this I had an Opportunity of ſeeing a memorable Inſtance. 
A Man of ſixty Years of Age had, for ſeveral Years, been 
afflicted with an hard Tumor, which was wr * 
ted, till it, at laſt, equal'd the Bulk of an ordinary Fiſt. It was 
ſituated in the inferior left Part of the Face, near the Angle 
of the inferior Jaw-Bone. Its Baſis was broad, but being 
moveable it could be elevated with the Skin, nor did it ad- 
here to the ſubjacent Muſcles. This Tumor began to be 
gradually more raiſed to a Point: The Skin appeared red, 
or rather almoſt livid, in the Apex of the Tumor. There 
firſt aroſe an Itching, and then a Pain in the diſtended Skin; 
and when his Friends dreaded the worſt, becauſe he would 
apply nothing to it, the Apex or Top broke, ſpontaneouſly, 
and a hard, granulated Matter was diſcharged. Upon this, 
the Tumor ſubſided ſo far as hardly to leave any Marks of it, 
and the Patient, for ſome Years after, enjoyed as good Health 
as his' Age would permit. But in conglomerate Glands, 
when become ſcirrhous, this inſpiſſated Liquor is not lodg'd 
in one Cavity, but is diſperſed through ſeveral Bags or Veſ- 
ſels. Hence tis obvious that the Cure muſt be far more difficult. 
Beſides, when a conglomerate Gland becomes ſcirrhous, 
the Difference of the Veſſels, in which the Obſtruction of 
ſuch a Gland happens, is a Circumſtance of great Impor- 
tance; for in every conglomerate Gland there are Veſſels 
which convey to it the arterial Blood, from which, by the 
Fabric of the Gland, a peculiar Liquid is ſecreted. In ſuch 
Glands there are, alſo, Veſſels which ſecrete this Liquid from 
the Blood, Veſſels: which contain it when ſecreted, and other 
Veſſels which eliminate and carry it off. If the Veſſels which 
convey the Blood to ſuch a Gland are obſtructed, the Impe- 
tus of the vital Humours ſeems capable of acting upon theſe 
Parts with fuch a Force, as, by means of a Suppuration, is 
ſufficient to produce a Separation of the - obſtructed from the 
: a - > + "Qtr 
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other Parts; perhaps this happens when, in ſome Diſcaſes, 
paroted 5 d 

Suppuration. t when an in 
— Veſſels, tis ſufficiently obvious,” that the vital Hu- 


this Humour, cod without the Limits and Influence of the 
Circulation, will not yield 
cines. An Obſtruction of the excretory DuQs prod 
fame Misfortune ; unleſs when their Situation is ſuch, that ſuch 
Remedies as reſolve and attenuate the concreted Humour, 
may with Succeſs be applied to them; or when there is ſome 
Duc, which b n 8 
charge of the Liquid to be excreted. us if the excretory 
Du of the paroted Gland is infurcted with any Humour, the 
whole Fabric of this Gland may be converted into a Scir- 
rhus: But the Situation of this Duct lays a Foundation for 
hoping, that by Fomentations and Frictions, the beginning 
Diſorder may as yet be ſurmounted 3 eſpecially if the obſtruc- 
ting Cauſe is lodged about the A e of this DuQ, by 
which it diſcharges the ſecreted Humour into the Mouth, 
or if any Tumor ariſing contiguous to this Aperture com- 
reſſes it. This Doctrine is confirmed by what happens in 
Diſeaſes of the Genitals ; 4 WY —_ _ - any other 
Cauſe, a Tumor is produ ut that Part 
. where „%% of the Veſiculæ Seminales, 
and the Vaſa Deferentia open, the Excretion of the Liquid 
ſecreted, ſometimes in both, but oftener in one of the Teſtes, 


Epididymis, and laſt of all, the Subſtance of the Teſtis, 
K. called, begin to ſwell, I have, in this Caſe, 
always obſerved, that the Epididymis fwells firſt, and often 
becomes pretty hard, and that the Teſtis is afterwards di- 
. tended to a larger Bulk, but remains ſofter to the Touch 
. than the diſtended Epididymus. And in this Cafe the Diſor- 
. der is generally happily cured, becauſe the Cauſe is not lodg'd 
in the Subſtance of the Teſtis, but about the End of the 
. excretory Duct: For as ſoon as the Tumor in the Urethra 
is diminiſhed, the Epididymus gradually decreaſes, and by 
gentle Frictions, is reſtored to its former Bulk and Softneſs, 
- whilſt the Tumor of the Teſtis totally diſappears. But when 
the Subſtance of the Teſtis is raiſed into a hard Tumor, 
- without any previous Diſorder obſervable in the Epididymus, 
the Diſeaſe is far more obſtinate, fince ſuch a Scirrhus is rare- 
ly or ever reſolved ; for in this Cafe the Diſorder is ſeated in 
the minute ſecreting Veſſels, or ſuch as contain the ſecreted 
Liquid, which are here, with ſurpriſing Order, diſpoſed in fo 
| Circumvolutions, that the Impetus of the vital Fluid con- 
veyed through ſo ſmall a ſpermatic Artery, muſt be ſcarcely 
any, or at moſt very ſmall on the obſtructed Parts. Scarcel 
any thing can, in this Caſe, be expected from external Medi- 
cines, fince the intricate Subſtance of the Teſtis is defended 
. by ſo many Coverings. _— 3 
Since, therefore, a Scirrhus ariſes from a Coagulation, In- 
ſpiſſation, or Exſiccation of the glandular Juice, it is obvious, 
that this Misfortune muſt happen moſt [28 5p in thoſe 
Parts where, by the Fabric of the Glands, a viſcid Humour is 
ſecreted, or ſuch a Liquid as though not tough when ſe- 
creted, yet acquires ſucb a Quality immediately after. The 
whole an of the Mouth, eſpecially the Fauces, the 
Oeſophagus, the Aſpera Arteria, and the Bronchia of the 
Lungs, have ſuch ſmall} mucous Repoſitories, in which a tough 
Mucus, for lubricating and defending theſe Parts, is depo- 
ſited. Tis not, therefore, to be wondered at, if Scirrhuſes 
ſhouid be frequently produced in theſe Parts. TEN: 
A. for the Eyes; Tis ſufficiently certain from Experience, 
that the ſebacious Glands, ſituated in the of the Eye- 
lids, and which prepare the unctuous Matter which anoints 
the Eyelids, and defends them from mutual Attrition, may, 
when their Emunctories are obſtructed, become tumid, and 
ſubject to ſcirrhous Tumors. The Glandula Innominata is, 
alſo, ſituated here, and obnoxious to the fame Misfortune. The 
Caruncle, alſo, ſituated in the larger Angle of the Eye, ſometimes 
becomes {cirrhous, and is raiſed to a' great Bulk. Hildames, 
in Obſervat. Chirurg. Cent. 1. Obſerv; 2. informs us, that he 
happily removed ſuch a ſcirrhous Fumor,' as large as a Cheſ- 
nut, formed in the larger Canthus of the left Eye; and in 
three Weeks Time made fo a Cure, that 'the Pa- 
tient's Sight was not injured. The fame Author, in O8/. 1. 
ives us an Account of a more terrible Caſe, in which a hard 
vid Scirrhus, as large as  Gooſe's Egg, and beginning to 
grow cancerous, hung out without” the Eyelids, and atter- 
wards became terrible by an exceffive Hemorrhage, But Hil- 
danus dexterouſiy extirpated this whale Tumor, together with 
the Eye from its Orbit, and by that means preſerved the Pa- 
tient. : 


ns ere fray has 
jon” happens in the 


the Milk naturally diſpoſed to 


ſmall glandular Bodies. But 

Glands is eaſily inſpiſſated, hence Scirrhuſes are 
in theſe Parts. Zppocrates, in his Treatiſe de 
2. Gap. 11, ſeems to have deſcribed Sci 
theſe when treating of Polypuſes z of which he 


thus : < oſe is filled with Fleſh, which hard to 
the Touch.“ This Fleſh he orders to be burned by the actual 
Cautery. The fourth Species of Pol he thus deſcribes : 


„Within the Noſe, about the 


15 Reede by en 
% but when it is touched, it appears like a Stone. After di- 
viding the Noſe with a Knife, he, alſo, orders this Species of 
Tumor to be cauterized in the ſame manner with the former. 


And in deſcribing the „ee of Polypus, he affirms, 
| the 


That in the ior Part Cartilage of the Noſe, 
<< ſmall Cancers ariſe in a kind of oblique manner. - Theſe 
RN Rs T preſent ſuſficiently known, that 

s for 3 Tos at i nown, 
all the internal Parts. of the Mouth are furniſhed with 


mucous Repoſitories or Receptacles. The callous Membrane 


covering the Palate is furniſhed with them. The Uvula, the 
I pag Veil of the Palate, and the Tonſila, which con- 

of a mucous Membrane, folded up into finous Wreaths, 
have an inconceivable Number of ſuch mucous Follicules, 


which, from their open Mouths, diſcharge a large Quantity 


of frothy Mucus, The remoteſt Part of the Fauces is 
is hindered ; in which Cafe, a little after the Vas Deferens and 


with a Number of ſuch. mucous Follicules, 
which reſemble ſmall Ulcers ſo much, that they are often, by 
the Ignorant, taken for ſuch. 'Tis not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at, that ſcirrhous Tumours ſhould ſo often be obſerved 
in theſe Parts. After an ill-cured Inflammation of the Fau- 


ces, I have often ſeen them become ſcirrhous. Hildanus, in 


Obſerv, Chirurg. Cent. 1. Ob/. 19, obſerved the Uvula ſcir- 
rhous, hard, livid, unequal, and fo large as almoſt to fill the 
whole Cavity of the Mouth, and reach to the Fore-Teeth. 
The fame Author, in Cent, 1. Obſ. 20. about the Root of 


the Urula, ſaw an hard unequal Tumor as large as an Hen's . 


Egg ; n iration was hinder d, 
and the Deglutition of Aliments, ally of Drink, render d 
highly difficult, | Ty 
A. for the Braas; Though Ruyſch, in Epift, Pro- 
e ſome other Places, denics that the Breaſts are 
glandular; yet ſuch is their Fabric, and ſuch the Nature of 
the Milk ſecreted from the Blood, that ſcirrhous Tumors are 
often formed in them, as we are aſſured from dail 
rience : For without the Interpoſition of any Follicules, the 


laQtiferous Tubes ariſing from the Arteries, . unite with their 


adjacent Veſſels into large Ramifications, and, at laſt, form 
the larger Milk-Veſſels, which are again contracted, and in 
ſmall DuQt terminate in the Nipple, But as the Milk col- 
lected in the Breaſts, and diſtending the lactiſerous Veſlels, 
may again return-into the Veſlels whence it comes, and as with- 
out the Dilcharge of a ſingle Drop from the Nipple, the moſt 
turgid Breaſt ſometimes ſuddenly becomes empty and ſubſides, 
it is obvious, that the lacteal I ubes are a Continuation of the 
Arteries, without the Intervention of any Follicules. But 


nant in the diſte lactiferous Veſlels, is divided into a Co- 
agulum and Serum. The latter being thin, may eaſily pal 
through the Apertures of the Nipple, or return into the Maſs 
of Blood : Whereas, the former deprived of its Serum, re- 
mains immoveable in the lactiferous Veſſels, where being more 


dried, it often degenerates into a Scirrhus not to be reſolved, - 
rly ſo called, 


And as a Scirrhus formed in the Glands, 
is often obſtinate againſt the beſt 3 e the Im- 
and Efficacy of the vital Humours could produce ſcarcely 

any Effect upon the ated Juice contained in the Cavity 
of the Gland, ſo the ſame will happen in the Breaſts; for the 
larger laftiferous Tubes correſpond to the Cavities of the 
Glands. collecting the ſecreted Liquor. Their narrow Extremi- 
ties opening into the Nipple, are of a ſimilar Uſe with the E- 
munctories of the Glands, which carry off the Humour col- 
lected in their Cavities. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why 
Scirrhuſes are often formed in the Breaſts, tho“ they are not, 
proper] Tpeaking, ular. 1.21! 1 f bf 
A. far the Arm-pits and Groin; The Glands ſituated in theſe 
Parts are very fit for receiving what is ſecreted from the whole 
Maſs of Humours. For which Reaſon, both in Diſcaſes and 
ſometimes in Health, by. a ſalutary Effort of Nature, ſome 
Humours are depoſited here, which would have been more 


hurtful elſewhere. Hence ſudden Tumors are often produced 

in theſe Glands, and frequently prove very obſtinate, whether 

on agcount of the virulent Nature of the Matter impacted, or 

Nr 7 the intricate vaſcular Compages of theſe Glands; 
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rates five Species 3 concerning the ſecond of which be ſpeaks 
he N 15 
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tion, becoming ſfag- 
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by which it happens that the I 
| he Peng e es on the 


+ nerally become tumid and indurated, And every one knows, 
that by means of a venereal Tongue, the Glands of the 
- Gtoin are often changed into Scirrhuſes, not to be cured with- 


out the greateſt Difficulty. 


Nor only in the external Parts of the Body are Scirrhuſes | 
_ found, but alſo in the internal Parts, where they prove the 


- Cauſes of the moſt obſtinate chronical Diſorders. _ . 


A. for the Pancreas and Meſentery ; Tis certain, from 
many practical Obſervations, that theſe Parts have been found | 


ſcirrhous. Thus, in * Curiof. Dec. 2. An. 6. A Coun- 
try Woman of fifty-one Years of Age, the Mother of a nu- 
merous Family, and one who had generally preſerved her Health 
pretty well, yet became ſick for about five Years, being af- 
- flicted with a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, and a frequent Vo- 


. miting, whilſt in the mean time a Tumor of the Abdomen 


was formed, which gradually increaſing, filled the whole 
Right Hypocondrium, might be felt with the Hands, and mo- 

— towards the Left · Part of the Body. But after a great deal 

of Torment ſhe died; and upon laying open her Body, be- 
ſides other Diſorders, all the Glands of her Meſentery were 
found ſcirrhous ; and the Tumor, which might be felt exter- 
nally with the Hand, was found to be the Pancreas become tu- 
mic and ſcirrhous. The Mouth of the Pylorus was, alſo, found 
ſeirrhous, and the interior Part of the Stomach was every where 
full of indurated whitiſh Glands, Part, in Lib 7. Cap. 21. 
informs us, that in a Woman of ſixty Years of Age, he ſaw 

the whole Pancreas and Meſentery ſcirrhous, and preternatu- 
rally large. And in the ſame Part he affirms, that in ſcrophu- 


Jous Patients, after their Death, he had found the Glands of 


the Meſentery tumid, of various Bulks, whilſt ſome of them 

were as large as an ordinary Fiſt, In ſome, alſo, there was a 
- whitiſh, and in others a purulent Matter. Lamotte, in his 
Traits Complet de Chirurgie, informs us, that in the Carcaſs 
oſ a dropſical Woman there were many ſcirrhous Glands found, 


as hard as Wood. 
As for the Uterus; Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Mulierum 
Merbis, Lib. 2. Cap. 38. informs us, that the Uterus is ſub- 
ject to ſcirrhous Tumors. And in this Place alone, ſo far as 
I remember, he uſes the Word oxggw99a:, = For, fays he, 
« if the Uteri are affected with a Scirrhus (a, 4pnreas oxig- 
&« 609%) the Menſes are obſtructed, and the Mouth of the 
Uterus collapſes, and renders them incapable of Conception, 
and is, as it were, quite different from what it was in a na- 
„ tural State: And if touched, it appearslike a Stone.” In 
Paulus Ægineta, Lib, 3. Cap. 68. a Scirrhus of the Uterus 
is deſcribed, And Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Natura 
Mul. Cap. 28. informs us, that a Cancer is to be dreaded 
from a Scirrhus of the Uterus. For, ſays he, when the 
„Uterus of a Woman becomes hard, it falls down to the 
„ Pudenda. If the Groins become hard, and there is a pre- 
<« ternatural Heat in the Pudenda, a Cancer is beginning to 
be formed.“ 
the Moderns, that a Scirrhus is frequently found in the Ute- 
rus. Part, in Lib. 24. C. 41. in the Carcaſs of a Woman, 
who had long been afflicted with an hard and diſtended Abdo- 
men, found the Uterus as large as the Head of a full-grown 
Perſon. And when in the Preſence of ſeveral Phyſicians and 
Surgeons, he took it out and attempted to cut it, he found 
the whole Subſtance of it ſo hard and ſcirrhous, that it was 
hardly to be divided by a ſharp Knife. The Sides of the U- 
terus, when cut, exceeded three Fingers-Breadth in Thick- 
neſs. And in its Cavity was found a thick ſcirrhous Body, as 
large as two ordinary Fiſts, and only in ſome Parts adhering 
to the Sides of the Uterus. In this Subſtance were found A- 
theromas, Cartilages, and even Bones. In the Middle of the 
Neck of the Uterus, there was found a ſimilar Scirrhus, lar- 
ger than an Hen's Egg. This Uterus, with its Contents, 
exceeded nine Pounds in Weight. FHildanus, alſo, in Obſervat. 
Chirurg. Cent. 1. Cap. 65, 66, & 67. furniſhes us with In- 
{tances which ſufficiently evince this. | 
But tho” Scirrhuſes are moſt frequently found in the Parts of 
the Body here „ they have, alſo, been found in- 
cident to other Viſcera. Thus we every where read in prac- 
tical Authors, that the Liver has been found ſcirrhous either 
in whole or in part. Aretæus de Cauf. & Sign. Morb, diu- 
turn. Lib. 1. Cap. 14. informs us, that a Scirrhus is a Diſ- 
order which is not only familiar to, but alſo laſts a long time 
in the er. "Tis alſo certain from Experience, that 
ichirrous Tumors have been found in the Stomach and In- 
ceftines. In the Abrid t of the Philoſophical a fon 
Fel. 3. we have an Account of à ſeirrhous urinary Bladder, 
whoſe Membranes were a Quarter of an Inch thick,, 
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of the arterial Blood can 
ructed Parts, When an in- 
veterate Scirthus ſeizes the Breaſts, the ſubaxillary Glands ge- 


*Tis alſo certain, from the Obſervations of 


8 C1 


WE t. caſeous, indurated ans lated Milk ; 4 
Contuſion; by ftrong Attrition ; by Carbuncles ; „ N. 
bos; by Ulcers too ſpecdily cloſed ; by the atrabilarious 
Matter of the Blood 1 when the Menſes 
or Hæmorrhoids are ; by a lapideſcent, groſs, 
auſtere, and gyſeous Matter; by a melancholy fi 
by Hard- living; and by an hereditary Diſpoſition. 


As for an Inflammation; Tis obſerved under the Article 
INFLAMMAT10, that an ion ſometimes terminates 
in a Scirrhus ; in which Caſe the Extremities of the obſtructed 
Veſſels, together with the ſtagnant Fluid with which they are 
infarcted, are not ſeparated from the adjacent ſound Parts; but 
the morbid Part ftill remains, and often acquires ſuch a viru- 
lent Nature, that it can never after be reſolved, but either 
continues during the whole Life, or muſt be removed 
either by the Knife or the Cautery. The ancient Phyſicians 
took notice of this Origin of a Scirrhus from an Inflamma- 
tion. Thus Areteus, in his Treatiſe de Cauſ. & Sign. Mor- 
bor, diuturn, Lib, 1. Cap. 13. informs us, . That if the 
Liver is not ſuppurated by an Inflammation, it 
& happens, that in Progreſs of Time the hard Tumor is 
changed into a Scirrhus.” And Paulus Ægineta, Lib. 8. 
Cap. 68. when treating of a Scirrhus of the Uterus, ſpeaks 
in the following manner: Sometimes the Uterus becomes 


1 
2 
Nil 


„ ſuddenly ſcirrhous, without any evident Cauſe ; tho' this Miſ- 


& fortune generally ariſes from a preceding Phlegmon, which 
« js neither reſolved nor converted into an Abſceſs.” Such 
ſcirrhous Remains of an ill- cured Inflammation are found not 
only in the glandular, but alſo in other Parts of the Body. This 
was obſerved by Galen, when treating of theCureof an Eryſipelas, 
in his Meth. Med. Lib. 14. Cap. 3. For after he had ſaid that an 
Eryſipelas required greater Refrigeration than a Phlegmon, he 
informs us, That by the incautious Uſe of refri ting 
« Medicines, the Skin becomes livid, or even black, eſpe- 


ten or twelve of which were as large as an ordinary Fiſt, and ce cially in old Perſons ; fo that ſome of the Parts thus refri- 


ce gerated, cannot be perfectly cured by Diſcutients, but 
« leave a certain ſcirrhous Tumor behind.“ In inflammato 


Diſorders a Scirrhus is, perhaps, frequently produced in ſuch - 


Parts as are not glandular, whilſt by too frequent Veneſec- 
tions the Strength is ſo weakned, that the Impetus of the vi- 
tal Fluid is not able to reſolve the obſtructing Molecules im- 
ed in the narroweſt Parts of the Veſlels, nor to ſeparate 
them by a gentle Suppuration. Hence, perhaps, it is, that af. 
ter a Pleuriſy not only the Pleura, but alſo that Part of the 
Lungs adhering to it, are indurated into a Scirrhus ; for after 
the prepoſterous Cure of violent Inflammations, ſurprizing 
Degeneracies have been obſerved in the nembranous Parts. 
Thus ſometimes, and even oftener than is generally believed, 
the Pericardium is inflamed. And in Subjects who have died 
of ＋ Diſorders of the Breaſt, this thin membra- 
nous of the Heart has not only been found ſurpriſin 


inſpiſſated, but alſo indurated. Thus in the Au Phy/ico- 


Medica, Val. 2. OG.. 20. in the Carcaſe of a Sailor, who had 
laboured under a violent Aſthma and a Cough, and at laſt 
died of a dropſical Tumor of the Abdomen, Scrotum, and 


Legs, the Pericardium, among other Diſorders, was found an 


Inch thick, firmly adhering to the Heart, and of a cartilagi- 
nous Hardneſs ; ſo that it would hardly yield to the Knife. 
For tho Malpigbi, in Epiſt. ad Societat. Los de Struftura 
Glandul. Conglobat. and Santorini, in Obſervat. Anatom. found 
the Fabric of the Pericardium, when changed by Diſeaſes, 
glandular ; yet in this Caſe its membraneous Subſtance ſeems 
to have degenerated, ſince no dilated and indurated Follicules 
were found ; but the Pericardium was become cartilaginous. 

A Scrrhus may be produced by flagnant Milk, A Scirrhus 
frequently ariſes from this Cauſe in the Breaſts of Nurſes ; 
who, dreading a Suppuration, expoſe their inflamed Breafts 
to the Heat of the Fire, or foment them with Spirit of Wine : 
By this Means the Tumor is often leſſened, fince the thin- 
neſt Part of the. Milk, ſtagnant in the lactiferous Ducts, is 


either diffipated, or diſcharged from the Nipples; but the 


remainder 1s, by that means, rendered thicker, and often forms 
a Scirrhus not to be reſolved by any Art. r 

A Seirrbus may, alſo, be produced by a_ Contufion : As tis 
certain, from Anatomy, that the Glands. conſiſt of number- 
leſs Arteries, by the various. Diſpoſition. of which a thin Li- 
quid is ſeparated from the arterial Blood, which, when - col- 
lected, is dif d from their Emunctories, tis obvious, 
that when theſe Parts are injured by a Contuſion, theſe Veſ- 
ſels may, by that means, be deftroyed, or the Emunctories of 
the Glands ſo compteſs d or obſtructed, that a free Diſcharge 
of the Liquid, ſecreted by the arterial Fabric of the, Glands, is 
hindred. - Hence by Stagnation, and an Exhalation or Re- 
2 e em 7 2 E n ſorption 
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. an Inſpiſſation o e 


ied with Pain, it is called a Cancer. ects 
9 Scirrhus may, alſo, be produced by violent Aitritian. By 
| this Means an mation, and all its 
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form'd which is hard, ſcarcely capable of a ion, with- _ 

out Pain, and known by the Name of Seirrhus. But if an . 
| inveterate, hard, and rough Tumor of this Kind is accom- 


may 


be produced. Thus in common Proſtitutes, ſcirrhous Condy- | cipally 


lomas are frequently produced in the Vagina, by too 
and violent Aen. Thoſe addicted to unnatural , 


are, alſo, afflicted with ſcirrhous Tumors; whilſt, as Juin] black 


| bappily expreſſes it: | 

| — Palio levi 
Caæduntur tumidæ, medico ridente, Mariſ en. 

A Scirrhus may alſo be produced by a Carbuncle, This hap- 


pens when, by a ſudden and violent Inflammation, the Skin 
together with the ſubjacent Parts of the Tunica Adipoſa, is 


converted into a dry and hard Eſchar ; the Cure of which 


conſiſts in having its whole Circumference, by means of a 
Suppuration, ſo ſeparated from the live Parts, that it may fall 
off. But if this cannot be obtained, after allaying the Inflam- 


mation of the adjacent Parts, ſuch a ſcirrhous Tumor will re- 


main, eſpecially if it is lodged in the glandular Parts. | 

A gelbe bur 55 alſo, be a Ty Bube, 'Tho' Tumors 
of the Glands, in various Parts of the Body, are ſometimes 
called Bubos, yet this Name is in a peculiar manner appro- 

priated to Swellings of the inguinal Glands : Such Tumors 
are moſt frequently produced by a venereal Contagion, remain 
long, and prove obſtinate againſt the beſt Remedies. 

A Scirrhus may, alſo, be produced, by cloſing an Ulcer too ſoon. 
Tis frequently obſerved, that when a Phlegmon is converted 
into an Abſceſs, the middle Part is entirely ſoft and maturated, 
though the whole Circumference of the Tumor is as yet hard, 

as is obſerved under the Article SuppURATIo. Hence ſuch 
an Abſceſs is not to be ſoon opened ; but it ſometimes hap- 
that in the Top of the Abſceſs, the Integuments being 
rendered tenſe, and macerated by  Cataplaſms, are ſponta- 
© neouſly ruptured, and afford a Diſcharge for the contained 
Pus, whilf the reſt of the Matter remains crude and hard ; un- 
leſs ſuch an Ulcer remains open, and is treated with ſuch Me- 
dicines as excite a Suppuration, there often remains, a ſcir- 
rhus Hardneſs for a conſiderable Time; which, however, is 
generally gradually diſſipated in ſuch Parts as are not glandu- 
: E. But when, after an ill-cured Suppuration, ſuch a Hard- 
- neſs remains in the Breaſt, it often leaves a Scirrhus which 
cannot be reſolved. But never is a Scirrhus more frequently 
produced by this Cauſe, than in venereal Buboes ; when, for 
won being ſuppurated, they are opened before a perfect 
| Maturation 3 or when, after they are opened, the Surgeon, 
| weary of the long-protrafted Cure, attempts their Conſoli- 
dation by deſiccative Medicines ; for in this Caſe ſomething 
of a ſcirrhous Nature is always left, 3 
A Scirrhus may alſo beproduced by the atrabiliarious Matter 
of the Blood, or of the Bil, When the Blood is deprived 
of its moſt fluid Part, whether by violent Motion of the 
Body, or protracted Exerciſe of the Mind, then the remaining 
- Part is blacker than uſual, becomes incapable of Circulation, 
in Conſequence” of its Pitch-like Tenacity ariſing from an 
Union of the thick Oil of the Blood with its terreſtrial Parts, 
and with greater Difficulty paſſes through the narroweſt Parts 
of the Veſlels. Hence this Matter, which is called Black 
- Bile, is very fit for producing Obſtructions; but when the 
| Bile properly fo called becomes ſtagnant in the Gall-Bladder, 
it may acquire a ſurpriſing Tenacity, and often degenerates 
into calculous Concretions. Such a ſordid and tenaceous Mat- 
ter, produced by a Stagnation and Inſpiſſation of the Bile, is, 
alſo, called Bile ; but it is far more acrid, and more eaſil 
becomes putrid, than the former 'Species produced from the 
Craſſamentum of the Blood. This latter Species may diſturb 
the whole Laboratory of the Bile, obſtruct the Parts in which 
it is contained, and afterwards becoming putrid, produce the 
moſt terrible Diſorders : But the former Species prin- 
Cipally calculated for producing ſcirrhous Tumors ; ſince the 
Blood, contaminated by ſuch a Lentor, eaſily becomes - 
nant in the intricate Structure of the Glands. Practical 
ſer vations evince, that ſcirrhous Tumors are moſt frequently 
found in ſuch Perſons as, in Conſequence of a ecxilar 7 


craſy, incline to an atrabiliarious emperament, the Signs of 


which are enumerated under the Article TEMPER AMENTUM. 
The ancient Phyſicians almioft always accuſcd the black Bile, 
as the Cauſe of a Scirrhus and Cancer; and Galen, in Me- 
thod. Medend. ad Glaucon. Lib. 2. Cup. 12. affirms, that the 
only Cauſe of a Cancer is when the black Bile collected in the 
Body is neither evacuated by the Hemorthoids nor Varices, 


nor propelled to che Skin, but conveyed to other Parts of the 


uent 


quiums, and zently, ſudden Death. A Scirrhus may be 
145 » frequently * 


their Menſes ceaſe. The moſt conſiderable 


that about thoſe Times, ſcirrhous Tumors are 


creaſed in Bulk, and often chan 
e, in his Treatiſe de Morb, 


tate to the Breaſts ;” and after enumerating _ mp- 
_ toms, by which Women were deceived into a Belief of their 


4% cles, 


informs us, that by the Retention, or ſcanty Diſcharge 


in ſome Parts of the Body, without proving un- 
eaſy to the Patient, unleſs it happen ſtrongly to compreſs" the 
adjacent Veſſels : But if the Matter of an inveterate Scirrhus 
begins to be moved, either ſpontaneouſly, or by imprudent 
Treatment, it (pon degenerates into a terrible Cancer. 
Scirrhous Tumors are moſt generally formed in 9p ee 
in the Bodies of Women, when their Menſes fi 2 . 
» and when ceaſe in Women after the Seaſon of 
ion. The Obſervations of almoſt all Phyſicians evince, 
— in 


the Uterus and Ovaria, by an Infarction of the Veſſels; but 


there is ſo great a Conſent between the Breaſts and Uterus, 


2 2 ſoon as the Excretion * the uterine Blood is — | 
„the Breaſts begin to ſwell, as appears in pregnant Wo- 
men, as alſo in Child-bed Women, when, after the Ceſſa- 
tion, or conſiderable Diminution of the Lochia, the Breaſts 
become turgid with Milk : Tis, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at, if, n the Ceſſation of the Menſes, the Breaſts 
ſhould be + their Veſlels diſtended, and ſcirrhous Tu- 
mors ſormed. Tis, alſo, frequently obſervable, that ſcirrhous 
Tumors, produced by other Cauſes, are about this Time in- 

into Cancers. Hippocra- 
ulier, Lib. 2. Cap. 20. in- 
forms us that ** the Menſes retained. in the Uterus, regurgi- 


i. 2m he ſubjoins, 4+ in their Breaſts ariſe hard Tuber- 
ome of which are large, and ſome ſmall. Theſe ne- 
ver come to a Suppuration, but become gradually harder, 
« till at laſt they terminate in occult Cancers,” Dionis, in 
his Cours d'Operations dt Chirurgie demonſir. g. coneludes, from 


his own Obſervation, that among twenty Women - afflited 


with Cancers, fifteen are ſeized with this Misfortune between 


the forty-fifth and fiftieth Years of their Age; and he adds, 


that in a Journey through the Provinces of Fronce, he ſaw 
many in the Hoſpitals, of almoſt every Town, afflicted with 
Cancers, but that the Patients were generally about the A 
now. mentioned ; or if the Diſorder happened to ſuch as w 
younger, the menſtrual Diſcharge was defective in them. 
Hlollerius, in Comment. 2. in Lib, 3. Coac, Hippocrat. = 2 
t 
Menſes, 2 Tumors are, alſo, ſormed in other Parts 
of the y 5 for, in one Year, he ſaw more than two 
hundred Girls, who, about the middle of the Spring, had Tu- 
mor formed on the Groin, in Conſequence of a too ſcanty 
menſtrual. Diſcharge, - And in the Caſe mentioned above, 
a Woman about the forty-lixth Year of her Age, before 
found, having her Menſes ſuddenly ſuppreſſed, began to be 
lick ; and when ſhe died, upon. opening ber Body, the Me- 
ſentery, Pancreas, Stomach and Pylorus were found ſcirrhous ; 
from all which it is ſufficiently obvious, how much a Ceſſation 
of the Menſes contributes to the Production of a Scirrhus, 
or to the Increaſe of it after it is already formed. 
* Scirrhous Tumors are, alſo, very readily farmed, upon a 
preſſion of the homorrhoidal Diſcharge. the black Bile is 
frequently conveyed to the abdominal Viſcera, and there pro- 
duces many ſurprizing Misfortunes, nothing ſeems more com- 
modious than that the tenacious, and often gitch · lxe Blood 
be evacuated by the hemorrhoidal Veins 3 and this is 
frequently obſerved in Perſons of a melancholic Habit, Hence 
Hippucrates, in Aphor. 12, of Set. 6. commends the He- 
morrhoids as beneficial to melancholic Patients When, there- 
fore, the atrabiliarious Matter is retained, in Conf, of 
the Suppreſſion of an uſual hemorrhoidal Difcharge, it may lay 
a Foundation for the moſt obſtinate Obſtructions in the glan- 
dular Parts, as we have already obſerved. 
© A Scirrhus may, alſe, be produced by a lapideſeent, graſs, au- 
flere or gypſeous Matter. Unleſs it were certain, from num- 
berleſs Experiments, it could hardly. be believed that there is, 
even in the moſt fine and limpid Humours of the human Bo- 
dy, a certain Matter of which a pretty hard * 
N 5 
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form'd, Thus, limpid Urine ſeparated from 
through the minute renal Ducts, often lays a 
for calculous Concretions, not only when it becomes ſtag- 
' nant in the Pelvis, Ureters and Bladder, but alſo in the 
Kidneys themſelves, which have ſometimes beeen found en- 
tirely calculous. I have ſeen, ſays Vanſiueiten, many renal Stones 


e Blood 
* 


diſcharg'd, which had Stalks, by which ſeem to have been 
inſerted in the renal Ducts, - whilſt the reſt of their Surface 
was globular, I alſo ſaw, ſays the ſame celebrated Au- 
thor, a ſmall Stone extracted from the ſublingual 
In the Cavity of the Abdomen, which is only moiſt with 
. a fine exhaling Dew, ſmall, Stones have, alio, been found. 
Cualculous Concretions of this Kind have, in like Manner, 
been found in the Subſtance of the Brain, and almoſt in all 
the Parts of the Body. If, therefore, ſimular Concretions 
are form'd about glandular Parts, highly obſtinate ſcirrhous 
Tumors will be produced. The Stones formed in the hu- 
man Body are of various Degrees of Hardneſs ; for ſome- 
times they are exceſſively bard, as is principally obſervable 
in the Stones of the Bladder ; at other Times they are far 
more ſoft and friable, as is principally obſervable in thoſe 
form'd in the Gall-Bladder : And, ſays Doctor Yanſweiten, 


I have ſeen white friable Stones, almoſt reſembling Plaiſter, 


thrown up from the Lungs in Coughing. And we 
are Pars informed, that the Glands of the Me- 
ſentery were found ſcirrhous and turgid with a gypſeous 
Matter. | : 
A Scirrhus may alſo be produced by a ſorrotuſul Life : In 
melancholic Diſorders, this ſurprizing Circumſtance is ob- 
ſerv'd, that black Bile predominating in the Blood, and eſ- 
pecially lodging about the Abdominal Viſcera, produces ſuch 
a ſtrange Uneaſineſs, and fo inſupportable a Sadneſs, that the 
- miſerable Patients are often prompted to lay violent Hands 
upon themſelves. It is, alſo, obſervable, that violent Paſ- 
ſions produce a ſimilar Matter in the Blood, and fix it in 
the Veſſels of the Abdominal Viſcera, Since, therefore, 
Sadneſs may produce atrabiliarious Matter, it is obvious, 
that it may, by that Means, lay a Foundation for 4 Scirrhus. 
A Stirrhus may, alſo, be produced by coarſe Diet : Among 
other Cauſes, Melancholy may be produced by auſtere, hard, 
terreſtrial and dry Aliments, long uſed, eſpecially if the Pa- 
tient enjoys too much Reſt and Eaſe. Hence ſtudious Men 
are ſo often afflicted with Obſtructions of the Abdominal 
Viſcera, becauſe they frequently uſe Fleſh and Fiſh indu- 
rated by Salt, or in the Smoke or Air, Peaſe and Beans; 
whilſt, in the mean Time, they employ their Minds intenſely, 
without giving any Manner of Exerciſe to the Body; ſuch 
Perſons generally find to their great Injury, that theſe coarſe 
and heavy Aliments are to be forſaken by them, and 
that the ſofteſt Pot-Herbs, ſuch as Lettice, Endive, and Suc- 
cory, together with the tender Fleſhes of young Animals, 
agree far better with the Health of the Learned. When 
the Children of poor Perſons eat farinaceous Subſtances, 
crude and unfermented, their Abdomens are rais'd into a 
Tumor, becauſe their tender Viſcera are infarcted with an 
inſuperable Lentor. The like Misfortunes are produced in 
the Children of Country People, by greedily devouring au- 
ttere and unripe Fruits. | 
A Scirrhus may, alſo, be produced by an hereditary Taint : 
That a Phthiſis, Epilepſy, and Gout are transferr'd from 
Parents to Children, is certain from daily, but fatal Expe- 
rience, The ſame, perhaps, holds true with reſpect to ſeve- 
ral other Diſorders : And ſuch hereditary Diſeaſes, if not in- 
curable, are yet by all Phyſicians reckoned very hard to be 
cured, The celebrated Boerhaave us'd on this Occaſion to 
tell his Audience, that he knew a certain Family, all the 
Children of which, at a certain Period, became icteric, and 
at laſt died dropſical, ſince their Diſorder would yield to no 
Medicines ; that the Cauſe of ſuch a Misfortune might be 
diſcovered, and afterwards prevented, their Carcaſſes were 
cheerfully ſubmitted to the Examination of Phyſicians, who, 
upon opening them, found the Liver ſcirrhous. SOIL 


The Effects of a Scirrhus form'd are, by its increas'd 
Bulk to affect the adjacent Parts, to preſs upon them and 
compreſs them, to injure the peculiar Functions of 
the ſcirrhous and adjacent Parts, and by theſe Means 
to produce Inflammations, Suppurations, Gangrenes, Pal- 
ſeys, Atrophies, a Sphacelus, Sterility, difficult Labours, 
the lliac Paſfion, and _ other Diſorders of the 

like Nature, which may be eafily deduced ffom the Na- 
ture and Office of the injur'd and comprefling Part, 


The ſcirrhous Part is increas'd in Bulk, by which Means 
it muſt neceffarily happen, that the Veſſels of the adjacent 
Parts muſt be rendered narrower, and ſometimes totally com- 
preſſed. For this Reaſon, under the Article Ossr RU rio, 
ſcirrhous Tumors are enumerated among the Cauſes which by 
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an external Compreſſion of the Veſſels leſſen their Diame- 
tem. The Effects, therefore, of a N may be num 
berleſs, Fob yr different, according to the Variety of the 
Parts „and the Functions of the Parts compreſſed by 
the increaſing Scirrhus. Thus a Scirrhus form'd in the 
Breaft of a found Woman by an external Cauſe, often 
continues till the Patient is far advanced in Years, without 
creating her any Pain, But when a Scirrhus ſeizes the Oe- 
ſophagus, or the adjacent Parts, which by becoming tumid 
can leſſen and compreſs its Cavity, Deglutition is entirely 
obſtructed, and after the Patient is tantalized, often for ſe- 
veral Months, inevitable Death enſues. *Tis, therefore, here 
ſufficient to ſpecify the general Sources from which the Ef- 
fects of a Scirrhus may be deduced. But the Knowledge of 
the particular Diſorders produced by a Scirrhus depends u 

the Functions of the Parts affected; the moſt a, 
however, of theſe Diſorders are here enumerated ; ſuch as 

* Suppurations, Gangrenes, and a Sphacelus : 
Under the Article IxTLAMMAT IO, where the ſes of 
an Inflammation are conſider'd, tis obſery'd, that all the 
Cauſes of Obſtructions may produce an Inflammation : But, 
as has been juſt now obſerved, a Scirrhus is one of theſe 
Cauſes of Obſtruction, which, by an external Compreſſion, 
leſſens the Cavities of the Veſſels : But an Inflammation 
form'd may be ſucceeded by all its Effects, and conſe- 
quently by a Suppuration, Gangrene, and a Sphacetus, Tis, 
however, to be obſery'd, that a Suppuration never happens 
in a legitimate and confirm'd Scirrhus ; but only in the ad- 
jacent Parts compreſſed by the tumid Scirrhus. Beſides, un- 
der the Article GAnGR zwaA, when the Cauſes of an Inflam- 
mation are confider'd, tis obvious, from the Obſervations 
of Hildanus, that a Gangrene was form'd in both 
Legs, in conſequence of a ſcirrhous Tumor compreſſing the 
Vena Cava in that Part where it is divided into the two 
Iliacs; and this Gangrene was ſucceeded by a Sphacelus, 
which aſcended tothe Knees, and prov'd mortal to the Patient. 

A Scirrbus may alſo produce Palſies: In order to the vo- 
luntary Motion of the Muſcles, *tis requiſite there ſhould 
be a free Communication through the Nerves, between 
the Brain and the Muſcles. If, therefore, a Scirrhus ſhould 
all along N a Nerve diſtributed from the Brain to 
any Muſcle, ſuch a Muſcle will be paralytic. Now, if a 
large, nervous Trunk, diſtributed to any Member of the 
Body, ſhould be compreſſed by ſuch a Cauſe, a perfect Palſey 
of that Member will be produced. When the ſubaxi 
Glands becoming ſcirrhous and tumid, ſtrongly compre 
the © vim nervous Trunks, tis ſufficiently * that 
a Palſey may be produced by this Means. Thus, ſays Doc- 
tor YVanſweiten, in a Woman of ſixty Years of Age, I 
ſaw the whole right Breaſt ſcirrhous; after which the 
Glands under the right Arm-pit became tumid and hard, 
and this Circumſtance was ſucceeded, firſt, by an intenſe Pain, 
and then by a Stupor and beginning Pal in the whole 
Arm. "The Glands, in the mean time, in the right Side of 
the Neck, were highly tumid and hard; whilſt the Pa- 
tient was ſubjet to frequent Diliquiums, perhaps from a 
. of the Par Vagum, and the intercoſtal Pair of 

erves. | 

A Scirrhus may, alſo, produce an Atrophy : Tis obſery'd 
under the Article Vulnus, that if a large Artery is ſo divided, 
that no more Blood can be convey'd to the Parts farther 
from the Heart than that Diviſion, then all ſuch Parts as 
received the vital Blood from this large Trunk become morti- 
fied, becauſe they are entirely deprived of the Influx of the 
vital Fluid. Tis under the ſame Article, alſo, obſery'd, that 
this may happen in two Manners ; for the Fluids no longer 
ropell'd by the Motion, of the arterial Blood, either become 
ſtagnant and corrupted, by which Means a flow and putrid 
Gangrene is produe'd : Or, the Humours left in the Parts 
farther from the Heart than ſuch a Diviſion, by the proper 
Contraction of the Veſſels, paſs into the Veins, which by 
the Aſſiſtance of the adjacent turgid Muſcles return the Hu- 
mours they receive to the Heart: Thus the Veſſels totally 
deprived of their Fluids will collapſe, their collaps'd Sides 
will grow together, and the Bulk of the Part will be daily 
leflen'd, till at laſt becoming dry, it almoſt reſembles Mum- 
my, as is ſhewn by a ſurprizing Inſtance under the Article 
Vulnus. Tis ſufficiently obvious, that the ſame Misfortunes 
mult be produced, if a Scirrhus ſo compreſſes the Artery di- 
ſtributed to any Part of the Body, as totally to obſtruct the 
Circulation of the Blood in it. | 

A Scirrhus may, alſa, produce. Sterility: Tis not to be 
doubted but Sterility may be produced, in either Sex, if the 
Organs of Generation are ſo indurated into a ſeirrhous Tu- 
mor, as either to aboliſh or leſſen their peculiar Functions. 
Thus, tis certain, from many Obſervations, that the Te- 
wont. become ſcitrhous. But ſince in Wo- 
men there are ſtill more Conditions abſolutely neceſſary, 
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appeared, s 
been the Cauſes of Sterility. Hildann: in Obſeruat.'C 
Centur. 1. Obſ. 65. inſorms us, that upon t 
Woman of ſixty Vears of Age, who had ice 
ried, but remained barren, he laid open her Body, in 
to diſcover the Cauſe of her Bterility, upon which he 
Scirrhus, which like a Ring encompaſs d the Neck 
Matrix, and fo clos'd up its Aperture, that the Point 
Probe could hardly be introduc'd into it. In the ſame Cen- 
tury, Obſ. 66. he informs us, that in another Woman, who 
in her firſt; Labour being ſeized with an Inflammation 
the Uterus, [afterwards remained barren, he, aſter her 


Death, ſound à Scirrhus as large as a Gooſe's Egg, ſo ſitua- 


ted before the Mouth of the Uterus, as intirely to block up 
the Paſſage to it; and fo ſtrongly adhering, that it was 
impoſſible to ſeparate it. I ſaw, fays 'Vanfweiten, the 
whole Vagina ſcirrhous, and ſo tumid, that it would 
hardly admit a Probe. Tis, alſo, obſervable, that in ſuch 
Women as have lived barren, acancerous Diſpoſition of the Ute- 
rus is produced, about the Time that the Menſes generally ceaſe; 
and this Diſorder ſufficiently manifeſts its Malignity by the 
exceffive Pains, the acrid Sauces diſcharg'd, and the «profuſe 
- Hemorrhage ſubſequent to the varicoſe State of the Veſſels, 
which are at laſt corroded; from all which it is obvious, 
that a Scirrhus is juſtly reckon'd among the-Cauſes of Ste- 


_ rility, 3 15 | n vp 
— 4 Seirrbus may alſo produce difficult Labeurs : That the 


Fœtus, when arriv'd at a State of Maturity, may be dif- 
charg d from the Uterus, tis requiſite that its Qrifice and 
Vagina ſhould be capable of a free Expanſion : If, therefore, 
theſe Parts are indurated by a ſcirrhous Tumor, or if ſuch 


Tumors in the adjacent Parts ſhould compreſs theſe Parts, 


*tis ſufficiently obvious, that the Birth muſt, by this 


Means, 
be render'd difficult, and ſometimes abſolutely impoſſible. 
Tis true, that a Scirrhus is rarely ſo ſoon . Gans 
great a Bulk, as, if it did not exiſt before the 7 
but is form'd during Pregnancy, to do a great deal of Injury 
when the Fcetusisto be excluded. But a Scirrhus form'd in the 
Uterus or Vagina, muſt, in all Probability, lay a Foundation 
for Sterilityz for which Reaſon it is enumerated: among 
the Cauſes of that Misfortune. _ * Tis, however, certain, that 
ſome Women have become pregnant, tho the Aperture by 
which the Semen was convey'd into the Uterus was very 
ſmall. Hence abſolute Sterility is not always produc'd, tho 
there is a large Scirrhus in theſe: Parts, tho“ in ſuch Caſes. 
the Labour will always be difficult. In practical Authors 
there are many Obſervations which confirm this Doctrine. 
Thus, ſays Vanſiueiten, I knew a Woman of = 2p 
Years of Age, who died during Labour of ber 
Child, neither could the Fœtus be brought into the World. 
In the Hiff. de Þ Acad. des Sciences, for the Year: 1705, the 
celebrated Mr. Littre informs us, that in the Ca of a 
certain Woman he found the Neck of the Uterus clos'd up 
by a glandular Subſtance, which adher'd to the Uterus, and 
was here and there perforated with ſmall Holes. In the Me- 
dical Eſſays, Tom. 3. we have an Account of a Woman 
of forty Years of Age, who in her firſt Labour could only 
have the Fœtus extracted dead, on account of the exceſſive Nar- 
rowneſs of the Pelvis: Three Months after Marriage | 


Jays, rack'd with intenſe Pains, without any Dilatation of 
the Mouth of the Uterus. As the Surgeon had not a Spe- 
culum Uteri at hand, he ſeparated the Sides of the Vagina 
with a coarſe Inſtrument, upon which the Cicatrice of the 
Orifice of the Uterus, which was grown together, appeared ; 
and when with a Knife. the Surgeon was laying open the 
Mouth of the Uterus, he ſound à cartilagi 
round it, and was forced to make many 

- it, before he could procure a- ſufficicat. Dilatation: A dead 
Fetus was extracted by the Surgeons Hand, upon which 
the Patient was immediately ſeiz d with an Fever, 2 
pleuritic Pain, and an obſtructed Reſpiration, which in 
twenty-four Hours proved mortal. Haldanus in Qbſervar. 


y "> * * 
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pregnamts ſhe was about the Time of the Delivery, for two i 


* 


l 1s this ine. A lively Boy, | 
amily of Diſtinction, happening to over- heat himſelf - 
skating, went into the Sledge in which his Father was, 
he remained for about an Hour, expoſed to ty 
Cold: Soon after he perceived a; Pain in ; hi 


is Manner. But all 
the Symptoms were increas'd by theſe Means. Upon open- 


ing the Carcaſs, there was ſound a Scirrhus com the 
Inteſtinum Ileum, in that Part where its Extremity is inſer- 
ted in the Inteſtinum Colon. Before the obſtructed. Part, 
the fmall Inteſtines appeared enormouſly dilated ; but behind 
it, ſo contracted, that they hardly ſurpaſſed the Bulk of the 
Vermiform Proceſs, Hah 
Beſides the Diſorders now enumerated, many more 
may ariſe from Scirrhuſſes ſorm'd in other Parts of the 
— Thus we read in practical Authors, that fix d chro- 
ical Pains are produced by ſcirrhous Tumors of the Sto- 
mach and Pancreas, tending to the Malignity of à Cancer. 
A Scirrhus of the Liver produces an incurable Jaun- 
dice, and afterwards a mortal Dropſy. From what has been 
faid, tis ſufficiently obvious, that many obſtinate chronical 
Diſorders ariſe' from ſeirrhous Tumors, form'd in the inter- 
nal Parts of the Body. We now come to conſider the diag 
noſtic and prognoſtic Signs of a Scirrhus. , ' a $440 


A Scirrhus is known to be preſent from a Knowledge of 
.its: Cauſes, and Symptoms, together with an 

Acquaintance with the Part affected, and the Tem- 

perament of the Paten. 


-- A Scirrbus formed in the external Partsof the Body in eaſily 
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As" far thi Cauſe of a. Scirrhus : If the Cauſe | prediſpo- 
— 3 Lof a Scirrhus is an atfabiliar 8 | 
ſitude of the Humouts, ariſing from a long protracted: Uſe of 
auſtere, terreſtrial and coarſe Aliments, wichout: violent Exer- 
ciſe ;-or from a long-continued Influence of Paſſions, eſpe- 


all cially Grief; and if; at the ſame Time, the efficient. Cauſe is 


a Contafion ; if an Inflammation is neither cefolv'd nor chan- 
ged into a jon ; if the uſual Niſcharge- of the Menſes 
or Hemprrhoids is 'd or if the Taint is bereditary, 
we may from ſuch preceding Cauſes juſtly dread a Scirrhus. 
54 the: Efetis: of 'a $cirrbus-; A Stitrius ali ays. in- 
Jjures not 77 the Functions of .. 
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vince that the | i en- 
in a ſound State, are diſturb'd, or totally aboliſh'd, and 
any 


E 
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f 
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TH: 


y a gentle Reſolution, nor a benign Suppuration, 2 
y of Breathing and à dry Cough remain; and if 


Di 
ncreaſed. aſter the leaſt Exerciſe, or a 


175 
f 
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- Veſſels, hinders the Blood 
right Ventricle of the Heart from being 
convey'd through all the narrow: Parts of the pulmo- 
; . 

by Exerciſe, or a large Quantity of c y 
mixed with the venous Blood in the righ 


t Ventricle of 
the Heart, the in to be compreis d, and the Roſiſ- 
tance made to the Action of the right Ventricle of the Heart 
is increas d, and this int reas d Reſi ſtance cannot be ſurmoun- 
ted by all the Efforts: made by ſuch a Patient for augment- 
ing his Reſpiration. A latent Vomica: of the Lungs com- 
refling the adjacent Parts, will produce the ſame Symptoms; 
ut the Uneaſineſs will be augmented in Proportion to the 
Increaſe of the Pus, till the Patient is either ſuffocated, or 
freed from his Diſorder by a Rupture of the Abſceſs. A 
le hectic Fever, the almoſt perpetual Concomitant of a 
irrhus of the Lungs, will ſufficiently diſcover ſuch a latent 
Diſorder, In a Scirrhus, alſo, of the Lungs, all - Circum- 
ſtances for a long Time remain in the ſame Condition; and 
the Symptoms often continue for: ſeveral Years, without 
any Increaſe, ' 1 OE 2 e 
A. for the Symptoms of a Scirrbus » When this Diſorder 
affects the external Parts, it is known by a Tumor, Hard- 
neſo, and Abſence of Pain: But when it ſeizes the internal 
Parts, theſe Phænomena cannot be diſcovered by the Senſes; 
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Places where, by conprefling the adj Parts, it diſturbs 
ſome — SA Functions . Thus, ſays 
Doctor — I hive known a ſcirrhous Tumor lodg d 
for twenty Years and more in the Breaſt, without producing 
any Lnconvenience, And tis certain, from the Obſervations 
of pradtical Authors, that Tumors of this Kind have been 
conceal'd in the internal Parts of the Body, without 

great Detriment to Health. Thus, in the Hi de . Aradem. 
des Serences ſor the Year 1700, Mr. Littre informs us, that in 
a Man of ſixty Years of Age, killed by a Fall from an 
Height, he found the whole Spleen putrified, though the 
Man had never complained of any Diſorder, but al 

lived in an apparently ſound and healthy State. But 

Bulk of this Spleen muſt have been very ſmall, ſince it 
only weighed an Qunce and an Half, and conſequently could 
not by its large Size greatly preſs upon the adjacent Parts. 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Affectionibus, cap. 5, when 
treating of ſplenetic Perſons, | in the following Man- 
ner : In proceſs of Time, a ſplenetic Diſorder degenerates 
in ſome Patients into a Dropſy, and they waſte away. In 
«© ſomeiothers, the Spleen comes to a Suppuration, and the 
Patients, when | cauteriz'd, are cur'd'z whilſt in others 
<< the Spleen becomes hard, and large, in which Caſe the 
5 Misfortune laſts till the Patient becomes old: But Diſor- 
„ders of this Kind are produced, when in conſequence oi 
„ Fevers; or the - prepoſterous Cure of any other Diſeaſe, 
„ Bile, or Phlegm, or both, are depoſited on the Spleen ; 
„ and though Misfortunes of this Kind are protracted, 
« yet are not mortal”, If, however, the Nature of 2 
Scirrhus is conſider'd, it will be ſufficiently obvious, that 
numberleſs Diſorders may ariſe from it, provided, by any 
Cauſe whatever, the Motion of the Humours through the 
Veſſels is augmented: For in the Scirrhus there remains a 
Liquid, coagulated or inſpiſſated, either collected in the Fol- 
licules, or diſperſed through the highly intricate Fabric of 
the vaſcular Parts. This Liquid may, therefore, be con- 
ceived as à dead and unactive Body lodged in theſe Parts: 
But the Veſſels fill'd with this ſtagnant Liquid, or the Fol- 
licules, diſtended by its Means, in their Membranes, contain 
Vital Veſſels, which being ſtraiten'd by the Compreſſion of 


in which Caſe the Effects of a Scirrhus are only capable of the ſcirrhous Concretion, the Circulation of the Humours 


guiding the Phyſician's, Judgment, and directing bs Prac- 
tice. 9 4 4 | Adult abob; 3:: 
A. for the Part affected Tis already obſerv'd, that 


ſcirrhous Tumors ate / principally form'd about glandular 
Parts, eſpecially if the Fluid ſecreted by the Fabric of the 
Glands is naturally eaſily inſpiſſated, as the Milk in 
the Breaſts, for Inſtance. Hence ſcirrhous Tumors are by 
ſlight Cauſes in theſe Parts. "x 
As for the Conſtitution of the Patient: An atribiliarious 
Habit, as is already obſerv'd, moſt ' powerfully contributes 
to the Production of à Scirrhus; and the Signs of ſuch an 
Habit are enumerated under the Article TEMTIRAEN- 
TUM. e | 
From the Circumſtances enumerated above, the Ter · 
mination of a Seirrhus may be prognoſticated, con · 
ſidering at the ſame Time the Duration and Effects 
of the Diſorder: And a Scirrhus, which is of its own 
Nature benign, by an increas'd Circulation of the Hu · 
mours acquires a malignant Quality. | 


In prognoſticating, we not only determine the eaſy. or dif- 
figult Cure of a Scirrhus known from its diagnoſtic Signs, 
but alſo foreſee the Misſortunes which will be produced by 
the Injury done to the Functions of the ſcirrhous Parts, or 
of the adjacent Parts compreſs'd by the Bulk of the Scir- 
rhus. The Prognoſtic, therefore, of. a Scirrhus, is to be de- 
_ duced from the ſame Circumſtances on which its diagnoſtic 
Signs are founded. Thus, for Inſtance, a Scirrhus: wiling 
from an atrabiliarious Spiſſitude of the Humours, is wi 


far greater Difficulty cured, than a Misfortune of the like 


Kind remaining after an Inflammation. | For greater Mis- 
fortunes ate to be dreaded, when a Scirrhus adjacent to lar 
Veſſels com them, than when a Scirrhus ſeizes th 
Breaſt, in which Caſe it hardly creates any Uneaſineſs. to the 


Patient, unleſs it e Nang 2 * *. i form- 
ing the Prognoſtic of a Scitr yſician i principally 
9 to the Duration and various Effects of the Diſor- 


der; for, as we ſhall afterwards ſhew, there are generally 
' great Hopes, that a recent Scirrhus may be cur'd; | where- 
as, when it is of ſeveral Years ſtanding, it is incurable, 
except there is a Poſfibility of entirpating it. The Effects 


of a Scirrhus are various, ing to the Diverſity- either of 
agg immediately affected, or of thole c 


s ſcirchous Tumor is without Puin, it is- not natural 
ptoductive of great Misfortunes, except when ſitunted in | 


becomes more difficult, tho it may as yet be carried on 
where the Motion of the vital Fluids is moderate. But if 
by a Fever, for Inſtance, the Velocity of the Circulation is 
increas'd, theſe vital Veſſels, every where compreſs'd by the 
ſcirrhous' Concretion, cannot be fo dilated, that in the 
ſame Time a larger Quantity of Fluids will be convey'd 
through them: Hence an Obſtruction will be form'd in 
them, and by a quicker Circulation of the Humours, an In- 
flammation, But ſince, in conſequence of this ſtrong At- 
trition in - theſe contracted Veſſels, a pretty ſtrong Heat muſt 
be produced, as is obſerv'd under the Article IN LAM 
MAT10, a Putrefattion of that ſcirrhous Concretion will 
ſoon after enſue, and all the Misfortunes enumerated under 
the Article CANCER be produced. The Reaſon is there- 
fore obvious, why a Scirrhus, which is of its own Nature 
benign, may, by an increas'd Velocity of the Circulation, 
be render'd malignant, oO Yo inn 1 a 


As this accelerated Motion of the Fluids ken ede 
be avoided, a Scirrhus lays a Foundation for conſtant 
Dread and Terror. 1 * þ 


No Phyſician is poſſeſs'd of ſo uncommon Skill, as at all 
Times to prevent an accelerated Circulation of the Fluids 
in his own Body; for the Paſſions of the Mind, which 
can neither be avoided by any, nor duly check'd by the wi- 
ſeſt, often greatly augment the Impetus and Velocity of the 

AA ion, as is obſerv'd under the Article SAN Guis. 
Slight Errors with reſpe& to Diet, may, alſo, ſometimes pro- 
duce the fame Effet; and an increas'd muſcular Motion 
will prove hurtful in the ſame Manner. But Patients can 
never be -prevail'd upon to avoid theſe Things with due 
Caution, fince a Scirrhus, in conſequence of its Freedom 
from Pain, is almoſt always neglected. But though the Pa- 
tient was, with the greateſt Caution, to follow theſe Dic- 
tates, yet he cannot poſſibly guard againſt the Irritation of 
a mild Scirrhus, either by the Shocks of epidemical Diſor- 
ders, external Injuries, a Contuſion, for Inſtance, or othet 
Misfortunes'of'a like Nature. Befides, the Changes natural 
potent to the human Body are capable of converting a 

irrhus into a Cancer: Such as the Ceffation of the Menſes, 
for Inſtance, in Women paſt the Date of Conception, as is 
ſnewn under the Article CAR c IMA. Tis, therefore, ob- 


dy its ras that-a Scirrhus in any Part of the Body lays a Foun - 


tion ſor the conftant Dread of a more terrible Misfortune, 
ſince no Art nor Care are ſufficient to prevent all the Cauſes 


capable of changing a benign Seirrhus into the moſt malig- 
nant Cancer. | 
2 Hence 


f k "> 
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Hence the Phyſiciah is to obſerve, 


| x00, That the Cure of 4 Scirhus, which ie recent,” be- 


iQing a Perſoh whoſe Juices are laudable, is to be at- 


emollient and reſolvent Medicines ; the moſt 


nothing is to be atter raſhly, fince Errors committed ean- 
not afterwards be redtified, 5 
to remember the ſalutary Advice of #ippoerates, who, 
Aphor. 38. Set. 6. informs us, ** That it is not 
<< to attempt to cure Patients afflifted with occult Cancers, 
<< ſince by theſe means they ſoon die: whereas thoſe whoſe 
„ Cures are not attempted, live for -a great While.“ By 
occult Cancers, Hippocrates ſeems to have meant 7 
and inveterate Scirrhuſſes, which are ſo eaſily 

by the Application of Medicines, and d into exul- 
cerated Cancers: Before, therefore, any Remedies are applied 
to a Scirrhus, the Phyſician ought carefully to examine whe- 
ther it is capable of reſolved. But this is known from 
its having the following ee, eee 
iu recent; For in this Caſe, the conereted Humour 
has not, in Conſequence of the Diffipation of its moſt liquid 
Parts, d rated into an itreſoluble Moſs ; and in a recent 
Scirrhus the whole Subſtance of the Gland is rarely affected. 
Hence there is a better Opportunity of conveying to the af- 
fected Part, through the as Jet pervious Veſſels, reſolvent Me- 
dicines, whoſe Efficacy will be ſtill the greater upon the ſeir- 
rhous Concretion, becauſe it has not as yet acquired a cal- 
culous Hardneſs. If, therefore, -# Scirrhus has for ſeveral 
Months affected any Part of the Body, only ſmall Hopes of 
its Reſolution remain. Hence Aretaus, in his Treatiſe de Ov 
rat. Morb. dinturn, Lib. 1. Cap. 14. When treating of a 
Scirrhus of the Spleen, juſtly adviſes “ to prevent approach- 
„ing, and reſolve beginning Scirrhuſſes. But in the ſame 
Paſſage he informs us, that the Reſolution of a Scirrhus is not 


te — 80 long as the Scirrhus Is with- 5 0 wr 6 Z 
Wk Mg a Scirrhus is prepared in the following 


out Pain, not too large nor hard, the Colour of the Integu- 
ments unchanged, and no Itching and preternatural-Heat per- 
ceived in the affected and adjacent Parts, the Scirrhus is faid 
to be benign: But if it is attended with the oppoſite Sym- 
ptoms, it is ſaid to be of the malignant Kind z the Sights of 
which are hereafter enumeratet. e 

2 the Scirrbus is fitnated in a commddions Place. If, for 


+ Medicines can be commodiouſly applied to it, and 


an Acceſs is given to the Surgeon's Hand, that if, contrary to 
Expectation, a Scitrhus before benign, being irritated by the 
Application of Medicines, may be extirpated by means of the 
Knite. | 93 8 142 a 
If the Scirrbus is not perfectly hard. For a ſtone- like 
Hardneſs, and a rough uneven Surface, indicate a confirmed 
Scirrhus, which will ſoon degenerate into a higher State of 
Malignity, by the Application of the moſt mild and reſolvent 
Medicines, The Scirrhus, therefore, ought to yield to any 
Preflure ; otherwiſe tis to be dreaded that the Veſſels and Li- 
quids c 
ſoluble 1 ſeine Part of e Body whoſe Fel 
If @ Scirrhus ſeizes any Part of a whoſe Futces are 
04 For fince, as we have already obſerved, an atrabi- 
liarious Cacochy favours the Production of à Scir- 
rhus, it will be of no Service, by man) Efforts, to reſolve the 
Matter impacted in the Veſſels; if, aſtet its Reſolution, a ſi- 
milar Obſtruction is ſoon produced by the ſame Cauſe. Thus, 
for Inſtance, if the Maſs of Blood is affected with an acrid 
and putrid Scurvy, a Putrefaction, in this Caſe ſo hurtful, is 
to be dreaded, whilſt the Reſolution of the Scirrhus is at- 
tempted by emollient and reſolvent Medicines. 8 
So many Preeautions are requiſite, in order to cure a Scir- 
rhus in a fafe and proper manner : But fraudulent ; 
doating Old- Women, and too often imprudent Chymiſts, pre- 
2 confiding in their Arcanums, deſpiſe the | 
of which they are ignorant; and by their pompous, but de- 
luſive Promiſes, precipitate Perſons — the Miſeries. 
But when, after a mature Conſideration of all Circum- 
ſtances, it is probable that a Scirrhus is capable of Reſolution, 
F.mollients which relax the Veſſels; and Reſolvents which, 
without exciting a great Commotion, fuſe the concreted Hu- 
mours, are the only Medicines to be uſed, Areteus, in his 
Treatiſe de Curat, Morb. diuturn; Lib. 1. Cap. 14. affirms, 
that in order to remove à ſcirrhovs Hardneſs of the Splectt, we 
are to uſe Medicines as hot as Fire; but immediately after 
he orders the Parts to be fprinkled with Oil, Vinegar, and 
H as alſo with the Powder of the Glans Unguentaria. 
For the fame purpoſe he alſo recommends ſoft and emollient 


lated in them, are almoſt concreted into an irre- 


% 


s. Galen, 


TRAIT Lt 
4. when the Cure of a Scirrhus, lays it 
as a practical Rule, That r dom, an i 
c cuation with attractive diſcutient Mieten. 
umor, and colli 


incurable, for b 
ei diſcuſſed „ What remains will be fimilar to 
jon.” The Truth of this Doctrine is 
'evinced in Nurſes, who, in order to avoid a 
on, Tumors formed in their Breaſts to 
the Live-Coals, and rub them ; for by this means the Tumor 
is ſoon leſſened, and a tion prevented; but an incu- 


rable Scirrhus remains all the Patients Life after, In fac) 
Caſes ing is more than rice » Day to expoſe the 
Part to the Steam of tepid Water; then to rub it 


foftly, and apply ſome aromatic Plaiſter, eſpecially with 4 
dition of the ferulacious Gums, ſuch 20 8 
. 
mentat | ared o ilar 8 

may alſo anſwer thefame Intevthins, Thus: 


Take of the Flowers of Marſh-mallows, Chamomile, Me- 
Hot, and Elder, each one Handful ; of the Leſſer Cen: 
taury, half an Handful ; of the Leaves of Worm-wood, 

White Hore-hound, Rue and Savin, each one Handful 3 
of White Briony-Roor, four Ounces ; and of Garden- 
1 one Ounce : Boil in Water in a cloſe Veſlel, 

» ſtraining the Liquor through a Cloth, with eve four 

Pines of it mix four Ounces of the Spiritus Vini Theria- 
calis. Apply to the, naked Skin with woollen Cloths, 


laying over them a Swine's Bladder anoi ith ; 
| Fern Ju ra _ anointed with a 


Of the above-mentioned Ingredients boil a proper Quanti 

in as much Water as is ſufficient for re 
5 ; adding towards the End, of Gum Galbanum diſ- 
folved with theYolk of anEgg, three Ounces ; of Linſeed- 

% Meal, two Ounces ; and of Linſeed-Oil three Ounces. 


| Take of Gum-Ammoniac, Galbanum, Sa um and 
| Opoponax, each two Ounces : Melt pears in an 
earthen Veſſel over 4 gentle Fire, and depurate ; then 
mix intimately with the whole four well-beaten ; 
of yellow Wax, two Ounces ; of the Meal of White 


Briony-Root, three Ounces ; and of the Oil of R 
by Infuſion, a ſufficient Quantity, id 


By this Method, fays Yanſweiten, continued for ſome 
Months, I have frequently cvred recent ſcirrhous Tumours 
of the Breaſt. I have, alſo, ſeen h Effects produced b 
ſo thick a Solution of Venice-Soap in Milk, as to reſemble 
a thin Poultice, received into a * and applied to the 


2 Part, with a Swine's Bladder with Oil, 
er it; | | | 
Acid Fumes, eſpecially thoſe ariſing from vegetable Juices, 


prepared by Fermentation, ſuch as Vinegar for inſtance, are of 
great ſervice in reſolying ſcirrhous Tumors, This Method is, 
by Galen, in Method. Medend. Lib. 14. Cap. 5, greatly recom- 
mended ; for he would have the Application of Emollients to 
be interpoſed with the Uſe of ſuch Medicines as attenuate and 
incide the Matter of the Scirthus; and he extolls Vinegar as 
the beſt of the inciding Liquors. For the Cure of ſcirrhous 
Indurations” of the Tendons and Li , he extingui 
the ignited Fire-Stone, or 2 Piece of a Milſtone, in the 
ſtrongeſt Vinegar, and orders the ſcirrhous Tendons and 
Ligaments to be moved up and down over the aſcending 
Steam; after which he again applies the emollient Remedies, 
He was, however, afraid the Steam of the Vinegar 
too long or often applied, ſhould injure the Subſtance of 
the Tendons and Ligaments; but aſſirmed that its Uſe was 
fafe in a Scirrhus of the Spleen, or any fleſhy Parts. He alſo 
inforn-s us, that he invented ſome com Medicines pre- 
of Vinegar, and procured a perfect Cure of a ſcirrhous 
leen, by — e 8 diſſolved in 
inegar to , ence „ without any other Reme- 
dy. But in his Method. Add ad Glaucon. Lib, 2. oj 6. 
he excellently obſerves, that by the Uſe of laxative Medi- 
cines, the Scirrtius was mollified, but not diminiſhed ; whereas 
its Bulk was conſiderably leflened by the Application of Medi- 
2 of Vinegar ; for which reaſon, he recommends 
the Iteroate Uſe of thele Remedies. Galan, alſo, in the 
ſame” Book,” Cap. 7. recommends the internal - Uſe of Vine- 
gar for curing a Scirxhus of the Viſcera ; and informs us, that 


à au Salivation excited by 


- 
— 
* 
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in a Scirrhus of the Spleen external Applications alone are 
ſufficient ; ſince, in order to che 


the Tamariſk bolled in Vinegar or Oxymel. The Obſerva- 


Gums, it is applied to the Part affected. Lis cuſtomary al- 
moſt in all Shops to diſſolve Gum-Ammoniac, Galbanum, 
Opoponax and Sagapenum in Vinegar ; and then to depurate 
them by ſtraining them, After which they are again dried by 
means of a gentle Fire. But this Method of Preparation 
ſeems not only to have been deſigned for the Depuration of 


theſe Gums, but alſo that the moſt acrid Parts of the Vine- 


gar, whoſe thin and aqueous Parts are diſſipated, might be 
united with the Gums, and their Efficacy, in dividing and at- 
tenuating Concretions, by that means. increaſed, us Hil- 
danus, in Obſervat, Chirurg. Cent. 1. informs us, that a ro- 
buſt young Woman, when ſuckling a Child, had her Leſt- 
Breaſt *. but when the Inflammation was removed, 
there remained an hard Tumor, which the Women and 
and Quacks in vain endeavoured to remove by many Medi- 
cines. But when Hildanus was called, he ordered the Infant 
to be weaned, and the Breaſt to be daily anointed with a Li- 
niment, which, among other 8 contained a 
Quantity of Gum-Ammoniac diſſolved in Vinegar of Squills. 
He, alſo, twice a Day applied an emollient Cataplaſm ; and by 
this Method, exhibiting at proper Intervals. a. gentle Purga- 
tive, the hard Tumor was entirely reſolved. The ſam Au- 
thor affirms, that the like Meaſures proved ſucceſsful with him 
in a ſimilar Caſe, erty wal | 
There is, perhaps, no internal Medicine more efficacious 
than Vinegar ſaturated with an highly pure alcaline Salt; or 
if to a Pint of Rheniſb Wine, we add half an Ounce of the 
Salt of Carduus Benedictus, of the Stalks of Beans, or ſome 
ſuch Subſtance, of which Mixture the Patient is to take half 
an Ounce three or four Times a Day. The Ancients greatly 
extolled the Uſe of ſuch Medicines. Thus Plim, in Lie 
Natur, Lib. 23. informs us, That the Aſhes of the I wigs 
of Vines and vinaceous Trees, when mixed with Vinegar, 
cure Condylomata, and other Diſorders of the Anus; that 
they cure Tumors of the Spleen, when mixed with Oil 
„of Roſes, Rue and Vinegar ; and that the Aſhes of T wigs 
« ſprinkled with Vinegar, cure Diſorders of the Spleen. 
The Steam of kindled Sulphur directed to the ſcirrhous Part, 
is, alſo, greatly commended; but as it is offenſive to the 
Lungs, it cannot, for that Reaſon, be properly uſed. The 
known Virtue of Vinegar, in diſſolving the Blood, alſo, af- 
fords greater Hopes of a Cure in ſuch Caſes; whereas the 
Acid of Sulphur, efpecially when ſtrong, induces a Coagulum 
of the Blood. | | 
The Efficacy of Quickſilver in removing ions, is 
univerfally acknowledg'd ; and both the external and internal 
Uſe of it has often greatly contributed to the Cure of a be- 
nign and beginning Scirrhus: For when it. has acquired a 
{tony Hardnefs, and begins to be malignant, no Relief can be 
expected from the ſtrongeſt mercurial Preparations, nor from 
Quickſilver, but al the Symptoms are 
rather increaſed by theſe Means; and, in conſequence of the 
increaſed Motion of the Humours, the Scirrhus is ſooner 
changed into a Cancer. To a reſoluble Scirrhus the Empla- 
{trum de Ranis with Mercury is generally applied with Suc- 
ceſs, only we muſt take care, leſt, by an imprudent Applica- 
tion of it, a dangerous Salivation ſhould be excited, which fre- 
quently happens. Hence, as ſoon as the Patient begins 
perceive any Pain or Tenſion about his Gums, the Plaiſter is 
to be taken off, and the Part to which it adhered carefully 
waſhed with a Lixivium of Soap. This Plaiſter generally pro- 
duces happy Effects in the Reſolution of ſcirrhous venereal 
Buboes. The Steam of kindled Cinnabar proves beneficial, 
ſince the Virtues of the Sulphur and —— — 


200, If the Scirrhus does not yield to theſe Medicines ; if 
its Place, Situation, adjacent Parts, Mobility, the State 
of the Diſorder, and the Wy and Condition of the 
Patient permit, it is with all Expedition to be. totally 


If, after the Uſe of theſe Meaſures for ſeveral Weeks or 
Months, the Tumor is not diminiſhed, nothing remains but 
to extirpate it, leſt being left, it ſhould lay à Foundation for 
the tual Dread of a Cancer, Tis, alſo, expedicat to 
take this Step as ſoon as poſſible, becauſe ſuch a Seirrhus, 
when long left, is generally increaſed in Bulk, and. often ad- 
heres to the adjacent Parts, in conſequence of which the Ex- 
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2 almoſt boiling Spirits of Wine, had aſ- 
a ſtony Hardneſs, not only the ſubaxillary Glands, 
alſo the whole Breaſt, Neck and Shoulder of the ſame Side 
become hard. But it can never be too warmly inculcated to 
Surgeons never to think of the Extirpation of ſcirrhous Tumors, 
unleſs ove are abſolutely certain that they can be totally re- 
moved : For if the ſmalleſt Part ſhould remain x +245 
pation, it will ſoon d into a Cancer, as is certain 
ore, therefore, the Extirpation of 
a Scirrhus is reſolved upon, the following Circumſtances are 


A, for the Place of the, Scirrhus 5 This ought to be ſuch 
as to afford. an eaſy Acceſs. to the Hands and 1 of 
the Surgeon: For none was ever ſo far deſerted by his Rea- 
ſon, as to think of the Extirpation of internal ſcirrhous Tu- 
mors. Tho Tulpius, in Obſervat.” Mad. Lib. 3. Gap. 34. 
informs us, that in A e of fifty, Vears of he = 
a Scirrhus, formed in the Vagina, as as an ordinary Fiſt, 
covered with a thick coarſe © cnt tl within white and re- 
ſembling the Subſtance of a Man's Teſticles, - happily extir- 
pated by a ſkilful- Surgeon, without any Injury done to the 
adjacent Parts, by which means the Patient was freed: from 
a woeful Train of  Misfortunes ; fince the Tumor, when cut 
out, afforded pretty ſatisſactory Proofs, that the Scirrhus was 


ting into a Cancer. 
A, for þ 


Situation of a Scirrbus, | and the Parts adjacent 
to it ; Theſe are principally conſidered with reſpe& to the 
large Veſſels adjacent, and from an Injury done to which, 
— r ariſes; if, for inſtance, there was a Neceſſity 

r extirpating the ſubaxillary or parotid Glands : Nor even in 
theſe difficult Caſes is the ſkilfu]. Surgeon, abſolutely to deſpair 
of Succeſs; ſince tis certain from Experience, that _ 
9 have extirpated Scirrhuſſes even in theſe Parts. Thus 
Hildanus, in Obſerv. Chirurg. Cent. 2. Oui. 79. informs us, 
that he extirpated from a Woman's Breaſt a Scirrhus already 
become cancerous; and that he happily extirpated three other 
Scirrhuſes under the Axilla of the ſame Side, one of which was 
as large as an Egg; to the Veſſels diſtributed to it he applied 
a Ligature, for fear of the Hemorrhage juſtly to be dreaded 
on ſuch an Occaſion. Abraham Kaau, in his Diſſertatio de 
Scirrbo, informs us, that he ſaw the parotid and —_— | 
Gland, when become. ſeirrhous, happily extirpated by a/ſki 
ful Surgeon at the Hague; that aſter the Extirpation of the 

id Gland, there was no Occaſion for tying the Arteries, 

e the Hemorrhage was eaſily ſtopt by putting in a Piece 

of Spunge dipt in ſome aſtringent Liquor, which ſponta- 
neouſly fell out on the eighth Day, whilſt a Diſcharge of Pus 
appeared underneath. From theſe Circumſtances we may 
learn what happy Effects may be produced by a ſkilful Hand, 
even in the moſt dangerous Caſes. 2 
As for the Mability ef | the Scirrbus; Before the Extirpation 
of a Scirrhus is agreed upon, it ought to be evident, that it 
is moveable in all Directions, and not adhering to any Part; 
for unleſs it is totally removed, the ſmalleſt Portion left will 
moſt infallibly degenerate into a Cancer, as all practical Au- 
thors affirm. But every Gland is lodged in a cellular Coat, 
and is with it naturally moveable every Way; a Scirrhus 
wght,. therefore, to be laid hold on with the Fingers, and 
moved upwards and downwards, and to the Sides in all Di- 
rections; and when it moves with equal Eaſe in all Directi- 
ons, it is ſaid to be moveable, and neither adheres to the ſub- 
jacent nor circumambient Parts. The cellular Coat, indeed, 
every where adheres to the Gland, but the one may be ſe- 
parated from the other, without any Loſs, or even without 
any conſiderable Pain, as we ſhall afterwards ſhew. It ſome- 
times „ that a Scirrhus can be eaſily enough moved 
down and to. the. Sides, whilſt the Skin adberes to its 
ſuperior Part; but this is eaſily known, becauſe in that Part 
the Skin cannot be elevated. But a Scirrhus of this Kind 
may be, alſo, extirpated by cutting out, at the ſame time, 
that Part of the Skin to which it - adheres. But in ſuch a 
Caſe the Wound ought to be very large, and the Cicatrix 
will be unſeemly on account of the loſt Skin. . 
A for the Stat and Condition of the Scirrbus; Whether 
for inſtance, the Scirrhus is ſingle, or whether other ſcir- 
rhous Tumors, if preſent, can be reſolved, or, if Neceſſity 
calls ſor it, extirpated with the Knife. Thus, for inſtance, 
it would ſignify nothing to remove a Scirrhus from the Breaſt, 
when, it is evident, from: certain Signs, that the Uterus 
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alfo ſcirrhous, or that there is a Scirchus in the other Breaſt, 
which, for Reaſons to be alter mentioned, cannot be extir- 


1 for the hiraib and Condition f the Patient ; Tis cers 
tain, all the Efforts of the Phyſician ought to aim #t the 
Recovery of the Patient. Hence, if the Strength is ſo far 
deſtroyed, as that the Death of the Patient might be dreaded 
from the Pain; the Hemorrhage, or the violent Suppurations 
which often enſue 7-1 the Extirpation of Tumors, the 
Cure is, in ſuch A Caſe, attempted in vain. The ſame Cau- 
tion is to be obſerved in Caſes where an exceſſive 1 
has infected the whole Maſs of Blood; for in this Caſe 
Wounds can hardly ever be brought to a good Cicatrix; un- 
leſs the State of the Blood could be rendered better. * Tis cer- 
tain, that if there is a Suſpicion that a Scirrhus will ſoon de- 
generate into a Cancer, this dubious Remedy is to be preferr'd 


to ſo certain and fo terrible a Misfortune; and in this Caſe the 


rudent Phyſician ought to adviſe the Extirpation of the Scir- 
Th, though the Operation could not be performed without 


hen, after a mature Conſideration of all Circumſtances, 
the Extirpation of a Scirrhus is agreed upon, great Caution is 
neceſſary with feſpect to the Method in which it is to 
done; for actual Cauteries and corroſive Applications are not 
to be uſed, unleſs the Scirrhus is ſo ſmall, that it may, by 
theſe means, be deſtroyed all at once; and even, in this Caſe, 
it is more ſafely extirpated by the Knife, ſince, if the ſmalleſt 
Portion is left, a Cancer is to be dreaded. If a ſcirrhous 


Tumor, which rarely happens, ſhould be totally -prominent 


beyond the Surface of the adjacent Parts, to which ir is only 
fixed by a Kind of Foot- talk, ſome have adviſed the tight 
Application of a Ligature about this Stalk, ſo that all Nou- 
rilhment being by this means intercepted, the Scirrhus ma 

die away and fall off. But this Method is not to be uſed, 
. unleſs the Surgeon is certain, that nothing of the Scirrhus is 
thus' divided by the Ligature ; for the Part left, though the 
far greater Part were already fallen off, would degenerate into 
4 Cancer. The celebrated Boerhaave had an rtunity of 
obſerving a memorable and fatal Inftance of this, whilſt ſome 
Perſons thus attempted the Cure of a large ſcirrhous Tumor, 
with a ſmall Neck ſituated on the Back, though they were 
ſufficiently adviſed, that their Meafures might be productive 
of the worſt of Conſequences : For by means of two Braſs 
Laminæ, prepared on purpoſe in ſuch a manner as to become 
gradually tighter by * they endeavoured to compreſs 
the Root of this Tumor, but the Event was fatal; for not 
only the Scirrhus, but alſo the adjacent Parts, were ſeized 


with- an exceffive Putrefaction, and diffuſed fo fetid and diſ- 


le a Smell, that the Patient being deſerted by every 
Body, and ” his Surgeons, fell a miſerable Victim to the 
prepoſterous Meaſures which had been taken with him. 


It, therefore, ſeems moſt proper to remove a Scirrhus by - 


the Knife, with all Expedition, when there is no of a 
Reſolution ; for a Scirrhus when left long, is ready to increaſe 
in Bulk, adhere to the adjacent Parts, or propagate itſelf to 
the neighbouring Glands, A Scirrhus may be extirpated in 
two manners; for after making an Inciſion in the Integu- 
ments, the entire Scirrhus may be taken out ; or the Scirrhus 
together with the Integuments may be cut out at one and the 
fame Time. The former Method is ſafer, though more 
flowly performed, and is to be uſed in removing ſmall ſcir- 
rhous Frances, no where adhering to the Skin, but remaining 
every where free in the Membrana * But when the 
Scirrhus is large, and adhering to the Skin, the latter Me- 
thod is to be uſed; when, br inſtance, the whole of the 
Breaft being ſcirrhous, is to be extirpated. In order to take 
out a Scirrhous in the former manner, the Surgeon ſtretching 
the Integuments, is to make an Inciſion through the Skin 
and Membrana adipoſa, to the Scirrhus, without wounding 
it. This Inciſion muſt be varied according to the Bulk of 
the Scirrhus: Thus, if the Tumor is but ſmall, a ſtrait In- 
ciſion .is ſufficient; but if it is large, a crucial Incifion is re- 
quiſite. Then by ſmall Hooks clevating the Corners of the 
divided Integuments, they are, by a Knife, to be ſeparated from 
the Scirrhus, till the whole anterior Part of it is expoſed to 
View; then - thruſting the Forceps of Helvetius into the 
Body of the Scirrhus, it is to be gently drawn upwards, that 


it may be the more commodiouſly ſeparated by the Knife, and 


taken out. When a ſcirrhous Gland is lodged in the Mem- 
brana Adipoſa, this Separation may be made without any great 
Pain, except in that Part where the Veſſels enter the dcir- 
rhus. Having removed the Scirrhus, and ſtopt the Hemor- 
rhage, we are to examine whether any Thing of a ſcirrhous 
Nature is left behind; then we are to proceed in the Cure, 
in the ſame manner as in the Cure of other Wounds, accom- 

mied with Loſs of Subſtance.  'See the Article VuLnvs. 

he Extirpation of ſuch a Scirrhus, together wth all the 
Cautions neceſſary to be obſerved on ſuch an Occaſion, are 
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Abraham Naun, who ſaw the Operation happily performed by 
a ſkilful Su In chat Diſſertation, the Author juſtly ad- 
viſes, that the 'Scirthus ſhould not be imprudentiy drawn in 
the Separation.: For when the Nerves Uiſtibuted to the Scir- 
rhus are ſtretched, and rendered tenſe,” à viulent Puim is not 
only excited, but, alſo, mortal Convultions” have followod, 
ſometimes long after the tion. We ſare, Alſo, to take 
care not to irritate the Surface of the Wound by acrid 
Styptics ; nor are we to uſe ſuch Things as violently congu- 
late the Blood: Fot the concreted Clots of Rlood lodg'd 
in the divided Veins, may, through Ramifications which con- 
become larget, be conveyed to the Heart and Lunge, 


and lay a Foundation for Polypuſes. Lint applied by a proper i 


is generally ſufficient z Puff- Ball is, alſo, ot ſingular ' 
Den r the R er ene 
But when the Scirrhus is taken away, together with the 
incumbent Integuments, as in the Extirpation of à Breaſt; 
it is requiſite there ſhould be an Inciſion made under the 
Scirrhus, through 'the'Tunica adipoſa, uithout hurting the © | 
ſubjacent Parts: In order to this, the Scirthus is to be ele- 
vated from the ſubjacent Parts, either with the Hands of the 


be Surgeon only, or by 9 — 85 Needles through it, or by 


thruſting the Forceps of Helvetius into the Subſtance of the 
Scirrhus z or paſſing a kind of Fork through the Membrana 
celluloſa * Scirrhus and ſubjacent Parts, the Extir- 
pation is to be performed by a Knife, which paſſing along 
cloſe under the Fork, divides all the Parts, and goes th — 
the Membrana adipoſa. During the Operation, the Scirrhus 
is to be elevated by raiſing the Fork, by which means the 
Knife is hindered from injuring the ſubjacent Parts, But diſ- 
ferent Methods of Extirpation are choſen by Surgeons, ac- 
cording to the Bulk of the Scirrhus, and the Nature of the 
Part in which it is lod But the Extirpation of ſuch a 
Scirthus cannot be made without leaving a Wound. 
Hence there is always Danger, leſt the Patient ſhould either 
be exhauſted by too copious à Suppuration, or that the Pus 
collected in ſo large a Wound, being reſorb'd by the bibulous 
Veins, ſhould contaminate the Maſs of Blood with a puru- 
lent Cacochymy. Hence the former Method of extirpating 
a Scirrhus is ſafer, ſinee it is never ſucceeded by ſo violent a 
Suppuration, and the Wound is much ſooner cured, - The 
Surgeon ought, alſo, to have intrepid and ſkilful Afiſtatits, 
in order to compreſs the divided Arteries; leſt the Blood diſ- 
charged ſhould incommode the Operator. 


If a Scirrhus is old, or known to be malignant from its Co- 
lour, Hardneſs, Roughneſs, Itching, and beginning Pain 

if a bad Event is to be dreaded from ly Pare ected, 
or thoſe adjacent; if the Scirthus adheres to any Parts; 
if it happens in a cacochymical Perſon, or cannot poſ- 
ſibly be extirpated. Then all thoſe ng are to be a- 
voided which increaſe the Motion of the Fluids, leſt the 
Scirrhus ſhould become a Cancer. Hence Medicines of 
an emollient, ſuppurant, corroſive, cauſtic and diſſipat- 
ing Nature are bad, | S 


Having already conſidered the Meaſures to be taken fot the 
Reſolution and the Extirpation of a Scirrhus, we now come 
to enquire what ought to be done when there are no Hopes 
of a Reſolution, and no Poſſibility of an Extirpation. The 
Impoſſibility of a Reſolution is known from the long-ſtanding, 
of the Scirrhus ; from a Change of the natural Colour of the 
Integuments to a ted, purple, or livid Colour ; from a ſtony 
Hardneſs, accompanied with a rough and uneven Surface of 


the Tumor. But if to all theſe an Itching is added, it is greatly 


to be dreaded, that the Scirrhus will ſoon degenerate into a 
Cancer ; for then the Scirrhus begins to be put into a kind of 
Commotion, and the Nerves diſtributed through it are gently 
diſtended, Hence ariſe ſo keen a Titillation and Itching, that 
the Patients, tho” told that a Cancer will be formed; if they 
ſcratch it, cannot yet abſtain from doing ſo. And if a Pain 
foon ſucceeds the Itching, the Diſorder is ſtill ' more terrible. 
The Extirpation of a Scirrhus is known to be impoſſible, if it 
has ſo grown to the adjacent Parts, that it cannot be totally 
extirpated ; when it is ſituated in a Place to which the Hands 
of the Surgeon cannot have Ages or when the Largeneſs 
of the adjacent Blood-Veflels Fender the Operation too dan- 
gerous. But in this laſt Caſe, a great deal is to be ex | 
from the Skill and Dexterity of the Surgeon. But if a malig- 
nant Cacochymy has ſo infected the Maſs of Blood, that the 
Conſolidation of the Wound made in the Extirpation of the 
Scirrhus, can hardly be expected; or if ſeveral ſcirthous Tu- 
mours appear in other Parts of the Body, tis ſufficiently ob- 
vious, that, in ſuch Caſes, the Operation muſt be vain and to 
no purpoſe. Since therefore, in ſuch a Caſe, the Diforder 
can neither be corrected nor removed, the whole that Art can 
do, is to retain it in the ſame State, and prevent its degenerat- 
11 | ing 
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ing into a more terrible Misfortune- This is that Caſe con- 
cerning which Hippocrates affirmed, that it was moſt mo 


ent not to attempt to cure thoſe labouring under occult 
cers; becauſe thoſe who are thus treated die ſoon after: 


Whereas thoſe whoſe Cures are not attempted, live * 3 
juſt now 
enumerated, may be juſtly. called an occult Cancer. It is to 
be obſerved, that an irreſoluble Scirrhus very ſoon degenerates 


for a Scirrhus, accompanied with the Sym 


into a Cancer, if the Motion of the Humors is increaſed 
either in the whole Body, or in the Part affected, as 
we have al obſerved : All ſuch Remedies, therefore, 


as increaſe the Motion of the Humors, are hurtful, under 


whatever ſpecious Names they may be ed; for in 
this Caſe a Suppuration can never happen, by means of which 
the irreſoluble ſcirrhous Concretion may be 


tion, which preys upon all the adjacent Parts, will enſue, as 
is obſerved under the Article CaRcINOMA. 


rages with unſurmountable Fury ; all emollient and ſuppurat- 
ing Medicines, therefore, by leſſening the Coheſion of the In- 
_ teguments, accelerate and 
roſive and cauſtic Medicines prove injurious, far ſooner and 
in a far more terrible Manner. Hildanus, in Obſerv. Chirurg. 
Cent, 1. Obſerv. 89. has, by his Obſervations, demonſtrated, 
bow pernicious emollient Subſtances are, when applied to in- 
veterate ſcirrhous Tumors. And, ſays Dr. Yanfweiten, I myſelf 
have often ſeen fooliſh Women, when endeavouring to bring 


ſcirrhous T'umors in their Breaſts to a Suppuration, have ſoon 
converted them into exulcerated Cancers, by the Application: 
of ſuch Medicines, - Ettmuller, in Oper. Med. Tom, 2. Part 
2. orders an incurable Scirrhus to be left entirely untouched, 


or to be converted into a ſtony Hardneſs, by the Application 
of Nitre diſſolved in Vinegar, But this ſeems to be a dange- 
rous Piece of Practice, ſince the increaſed Bulk of the Lu- 
mor denotes its greater Malignity; for it would be irritated 
by theſe acrid Subſtances, and eſpecially if the Scirrhus is al- 
ready troubleſome by the Punctures with which it is accom- 


panied ; if it is painful when touched, or of a livid Colour; 


to a Scirrhus of which Kind, he orders the Application of this 
Remedy. It is, therefore, better to hinder the Scirrhus from 
degenerating into a worſe State, by -ſuch Things as prevent 
an Inflammation, or allay it when formed; ſince the Obſti- 
nacy of this Diſorder ſurpaſſes the Power of any Art hitherto 
known, 0 5 2&9 


But the moſt proper Medicines under this Diſorder, are 
Anodynes ; ſuch Subſtances as allay the Motion of the 
Humours ; Preparations of Lead, and mild Preparations 
of Mercury. | 


The. Food ought to conſiſt of recent Milk, Butter-Milk 
and Whey ; Broths prepared of the freſh Fleſhes of Quadru- 


peds and Fowls ; dy me; of frumentaceous Subſtances, 


ſuch as Oats, Barley, Millet, Canary-Graſs, Rye, Wheat, the 
Pot-Herbs enumerated under the Article FIR A, mild mature 
Summer-Fruits, which are partly acid and partly ſweet z eſpe- 
cially boiled, The Drink ought to be Decoctions of the Roots 
of China, Sarſaparilla, and the three Species of Sanders. All 
violent Paſſions of the Mind ought, alſo, to be carefully avoid- 
ed, or, when excited, prudently ſoothed and removed. All 
acrid heating Subſtances, or ſuch as throw the Humours into 
a Commotion, are in this Caſe highly injurious. If lancinating 
Pains, and an uneaſy Itching, are perceived in the ſcirrhous 


Part, theſe Symptoms are to be allayed by Anodynes, both in- 


ternally uſed and externally applied.. Thus : 


Take of White Poppy-Seeds bruiſed, two Ounces 3 of the 
Roots of Fennel, four Ounces ; of Wild Poppy-Flowers, 
ſix Drams; and of the Flowers of Mallows, one Hand- 
ful. Boil in Water in a cloſe Veſſel for a Quarter of an 
Hour; and with each two Pints mix two Ounces and an 
half of the Syrup of White Poppys. Of this Prepara- 
tion let the Patient now and then drink three or four 


Ounces. 


Take of Sperma-Ceti, prepared Red Coral, and unwaſh'd 
diaphoretic Antimony, each one Dram ; and of pure 
Laudanum, two Grains ; Reduce to a fine Powder, to 
be divided into four equal Doſes ; of which the Patient 
is to take one every Morning and Evening. : 


; 1 Medicines are alſo of Uſe, and an excellent Fo- 
mentation may be prepared in the following manner. - _. 


arated from the 
ſound Parts; but a malignant and unſurmountable Putrefac- 


So long as a 
Scirrhus, degenerating into a Cancer, is contained within its 
own Integuments, it is tolerable ; but when, after a Rupture 
of the Integuments, an exulcerated Cancer is produced, it 


en this Misſortune. But cor- 


| and Hides en ane. le. Boil with Water in a 
. Veſſel; and with each Pint and an half 
and of the rectified Spirit of Wine, Drams. 


Take of the Vinegar of Litharge, one Ounce ; of the ex- 
1 of Henbane Seeds, of the. expelled ON of” 


each two 


For Plaiſters we may uſe the Red-Lead Plajfter, and the 
Unguentum Diapompholygos : Or. 1 
Take of the expreſſed and recent Juice of the Leaves 
of Henbane, Garden - Poppy, and Phellandrium, each 
four Qunces: Boil over a gentle Fire, inſpiſſate; and to- 
wards, the End, mix eight Ounces of White-Wax, and 
one Ounce of the Oil of Roſes by Infuſion : Mix into a 


Take of the Sugar of Lead, Ceruſs, an Amalgama of 
Mercury and Lead, each two Drams ; of White-Wax, 
four Ounces ; and of the Oil of Roſes, by Infuſion, 
three Drams : Make into a Plaiſter. 


But if the Integuments of the Scirrhus begin to be inflam- 
ed, we are, by prudently applying Preparations of Lead, to 


endeavour to check that Inflammation. The moſt conſide- 


rable Medicines of this Kind are Vinegar of Litharge, diluted 
in a large Quantity of Water; the — — — utritum, 
prepared of this Vinegar, and the Oil, of Night- ſhade inti- 
mately mixed, and the Emplaſtrum Diapompholygos. Theſe 
Medicines, alſo, allay the Itching. The ſcirrhous Part is to be 
carefully coyered with a Piece of ſoft Leather, in order to 
prevent all Attrition of the Cloaths, by which the Integu- 
ments might be eaſily excoriated. Hence Women who have 
ſcirrhous Breaſts, ſhould never wear Whale-bone Stays, nor 
uſe hard Exerciſe ; ſince, in that Caſe, the Scirrhus would be 
agitated hy the ſubjacent pectoral Muſcle. Mild mercurial 
Preparations are in this Caſe of great Uſe. An Amalgama of 
Quickſilver and Lead, mixed with the Emplaſtrum Diapom- 
pholygos, has ſometimes proved highly beneficial in Caſes where 
the Integuments of the Scirrhus have already. been beginning 
to be inflamed. Others recommend a thin Plate of Lead, be- 
ſmeared with Quickſilver, and adapted to the Figure of the 
Scirrhus. But when Mercurials are applied to a Scirrhus, we 
ought to be very cautious, leaſt, by an unſkilful Uſe of them, 
a Salivation ſhould be excited, which, in this Caſe, will al- 
ways prove hurtful, ſince it cannot reſolve the ſcirrhous Con- 
cretion; whilſt at the ſame time it increaſes the Motion and 
Acrimony of the Humors, and conſequently promotes the 
Degeneration of the Scirrhus into a Cancer. x 


If at the ſame time the Temperament of the Patient is 
peccant, that is above all other Things to be corrected. 


Since the whole Intention of this palliative Cure is to prevent 
the greater Bulk of the Scirrhus, and hinder it from degene- 
rating into a Cancer, it is ſufficiently obvious that the morbid 
Temperament of the Patient, if he has ſuch, ought to be cor- 
rected, We have already obſerved, that an atrabiliarious Ha- 
bit, of all others, lays the greateſt Foundation for ſcirrhous 
Tumors: If, therefore, ſuch a Temperament is preſent, it 
will increaſe a preſent Scirrhus ; for which reaſon the Diet and 
Aliments ought to be ſuch as are proper for correcting this 
Temperament. For this purpoſe, the Patient is to uſe ſuch 
Things, as, by mild and faponaceous Quality, fuſe the atra- 
biliarious Juice. On the contrary, all Subſtances poſſeſſed of 
any conſiderable Acrimony are to be carefully abſtained from. 
Honey, Venice-Soap, the mild but ſtrongly refolvent Juices 
of Herbs, are of ſingular Service; as alſo proper Decoctions, 
ſuch as thoſe prepared of Succory, Goats Rue, Endive, Fu- 
mitory, and ſome others. If, in like manner, the Patient was 
afflicted with a violent Scurvy, that Diſorder is, in like man- 
ner, to be removed, or at leaſt mitigated by proper Medicines ; 
becauſe acrid Juices, mixed with the Scirrhus, increaſe its 
Malignity, and ſoon change it into a Cancer. Van Swieten. 

hen a Scirrhus appears to be inveterate, and the Pa- 
tient is of an infirm Conſtitution, no Digeſtion muſt be at . 
tempted ; for this Treatment, eſpecially if the Diſorder is 
ſeated in the Breaſts of Women, may eaſily make the Scir- 
rhus degenerate into a Cancer. But where the Scirrhus is 
recent, ſoſt, and attended with little Pain, and the Conftitu- 
tion of the Patient is ſound, it may not be improper to un- 

| 2 dertake 


” , 


neceſſary Regimen with regard to Diet. 

The principal external Reſolvents are Plaiſters of the Gum - 
mi Ammoniacum, Galbanum, Opopanax, 
lium, and the like, either ſeparately or mixed ; or the Po- 
der of the Roots of Briony and Birth- wort, may be added to 
them. Of the ſame Intention are the 
de Ranis Vigonis, and of Diachylon, with Or. 
PF 


Take of the Gums Galbanum and Opopanax, each an 
Ounce; Ammoniacum and Bdellium, each two Ounces; 
Olive-Oil, two Pounds; yellow: Wax, half a Pound ; 
Powders of the Root of long and round Birth-wort, La- 
pis Calaminaris, Myrrb, and Frenkincenſe, each an 
Oynce ; Venice Turpentine, four Ounces: Mix them 


0 
- 


* 
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* 


to Plaiſters. Thus: 


. Take of the Roots of white Briony, four. Ounces ; 
Roots of round Birth- wort, and Angelica, one Ounce ; 
of the Herbs, Savine, Rue, Scordium, and of Camo- 
mile -Flowers, each a Handful ; of the» Flowers of Me- 
lilot, Elder, Mallows, and Leſſer Centaury, each a 
HFandful: Boil them in clean Water, and a cloſe. Veſ- 
ſel, to the Conſiſtence of a Cataplaſm ; adding at the 
End, of Galbanum diſſolved in the Volk of an Egg, 
three Ounces; Linſeed Meal, two Ounces ; Linked 


Oil, enough to make the whole: into a. Cataplaſm, 


This Cataplaſm, or a Fomentation made of the ſame 
Herbs, boiled in Vinegar, may be 
ing the Uſe of internal Medicines | 25 

me 4 recommend Fumigations of Acids, as Dige- 
ſtives in this Caſe, uſing boiling Vinegar, either common or 
that made of Lavender, Elder, Rue, or Treacle, ſor ſeveral 
Days. Some ſprinkle the Vin on an ignited Stone, and 
receive the Steam through a Funnel. Others expoſe the 
Part affected to the Vapour of burning Sulphur ; but the 
ſtrongeſt Remedy uſed of this Kind, is the Fume ariſing from 
ten to twenty Grains of Cinnabar thrown upon live Coals, or 
an ignited Stone. But particular Cate muſt be taken, that 
theſe Fumigations be not too ſtrong, nor too frequently: uſed ; 
tor by being drawn into the Lungs, they may produce dan- 


* 
s 


gerous Effects; and as the Cinnabar contains Mercury, it 


raiſe a Salivation. . ud 41 8 
Metcurial Remedies are excellent in this Caſe, either when 
applied immediately, or after other Medicines have proved 
unſucceſsful, Beſides the internal Uſe of Mercury, an ex- 
cellent Ointment may be prepared, by mixing it with Hog's 
Lard, and a ſufficient Quantity of Turpentine, in a Glaſs or 
1 * With * * oy Scirrhus wie or thrice 
a Day, and the ſtrum Vigonis with Mercury, or 
the like. But 4 order ns prevent : Salivation — wv 
raiſed by this Method, twill be neceſſary to exhibit every 
fourth or fifth Day a gentle Purge, as the Powder of Jalap, 
or the laxative Pills, or carrying off the Mercury. Mean 
while the Fauces ſhould be carefully inſpected, which, when 
they ſwell or are painful, any a Salivation, But ad order 
to prevent it, more frequent Purging is neceflary ; the 
mercurial Remedies 2 — be —— till the Symptoms of a 
Salivation vaniſh, - By obſerving theſe Cautions, you need 
*. doubt the Patient's Recovery, unleſs the Caſe be already 

rate. a | IF 

f all theſe Remedies prove ineffectual to diſcuſs. the Scir- 
rhus; and if it is ſafely ſituated and moveable, and the 
Strength of the Patient will permit the Operation, it will be 
proper to extirpate the Scirrhus, leſt, as often happens, it ſbould 
degenerate into a Cancer. '[he Wound may be healed with 
Arceus's, or any other vulnerary Balſam, as in other 
Rowen | Rp 
But when the Scirrhus is immoveable, unequal and deepl 
ſeated ; when the Conſtitution of the Patient is infirm ; — — 
the Diſorder proceeds from an hereditary Infection, and ſeve- 
ral are generated in the ſame. Perſon ;- when ir is ſeated in 
-fome noble Part, and from its Vicinity to the larger Blood- 
Veſſels, an Hemorrhage may prove fatal, then the Uſe of 
the Digeſtives, of the Knife, or of Corroſives is evidently im- 
proper. This Sort of Scirrhus almoſt always degenerates into 


Wb 


de Cicuta, 


- Cataplaſms may be reckoned the next efficacious Remedies 


applied warm, not forget- | 


| 


jt 
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| » Pellitory of the „ 

„and the like. H 

the Patient's Drink a little of the 

ich may be ſweetned to the Patient's Taſte. 

the Actimony of the Blood, exhibit the 
Lhells, Salt of Wormwood, 

ive Cinnabar, 


xing with every Doſe, to alleviate the Pain, half a Grain 


: 
15 


: 
: 


7 
f 


nati 
mi 


| or 
Juice of Millepedes, à Dram of Sperma Ceti, given with the 
other Powders ; mercurial Purges, either in Pills or Powders ; 


and, laſtly, frequent Bleeding and Purging in Spring and Au- 
tumn. 


Outwardly apply, conſtantly, a thin leaden Plate well im- 
9 hich will, not only mitigate y i 
f 


Heat and Pain, but may avert the of a Cancer. 
this leaden Plate is not effeQtual for this Purpoſe, apply Plai- 
ſters and Ointments, compoſed of Ingredients proper for aſ- 


ſuaging Pain ; ſuch as. the following. 


Take of Unguentum Diapompholygos, two Ounces ; Opi- 
um, ten Grains; mix them together, and therewith fre- 

quently anoint the Part affected ; and, alſo, apply it 
with a Linnen Cloth, Or, 7 | 


Take of amalgamated Mercury and Lead, one Ounce z 
. © Ointment of Roſes, a ſufficient Quantity; make them 
into an- Ointment, which apply to the Part with a Linnen 
Cloth, like a Plaiſter, Or, | 


Take of the Vinegar of Litharge, one Ounce ; the ex- 

reſſed Oils of Henbane, and white Poppices, each two 

nces 3 the infuſed Oil of Roſes, two Ounces ; mix 

and make them into an Ointment, to which, at the 

End, add from- ſix to ten Grains of Opium, which 

ſpread upon a Linnen Cloth, and apply to the Scirrhus 
ſeveral Times a Day. 


If the Patient diſlikes theſe Ointments, refrigerant Plaiſters 
may be applied; ſuch as the leaden Plaiſter of Mynſicht, the 
Plaiſter of red Lead, and of Diapompholygos; or the fol- 
lowing Compoſition, which is excellent for alleviating Pain. 


Take of the recent, expreſſed and purified Juice of Hen- 
bane Leaves, Garden Poppy, and Water Hemlock, cach 
four Ounces ; inſpiſſate them by boiling over a ſlow Fire; 
and at the End add, of white Wax, eight Ounces ; of 
the inſuſed Oil of Roſes, one Ounce ; make them into 
a Plaiſter. Or, 

Mercury 


Take of Sugar of Lead, Cerus, amalgamated 
and Lead, expreſſed Oil of Henbane, and infuſed Oil of 
Roſes, each two Ounces ; White Wax, four Ounces ; 
mix and make them into a Plaiſter, 


If the Pains are very violent, add to theſe a little Opium. 


Some eminent Phyſicians, in the Cure of a Seirthue, bring 
it to Suppuration, or uſe corroſive Medicines, or the actual 
Cautery. But as Suppuration and Corrofives endanger a Can- 
cer, and as People have a natural Abhorrence to the actual 
Cautery, beſides many other Inconveniencies which attend 
theſe Methods, they ought to be laid aſide as flow, hazardous 
and eruel, The eaſieſt and readieſt Method, therefore, of 
curing a large and painful Scirrbus, whether it be in the 
Lips, Salival Glands, or Breaſts, or Tefticles, is to remove 
it entirely by Inciſion, unleſs much Danger may be feared 
from the Hemorrhage. But if any of the corrupted Part 
ſhould be left behind, it will be liable to generate a Cancer 
of a moſt malignant Nature; and although the Scirrhus 
ſhould be entirely extirpated, a new one will frequently ariſe, 
without any Fault of the Surgeon, Some Phylicians, after 


the Inciſion, apply the aftualy Cautery, in order to flop LP 
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Hemorrhage, to "entirely extirpate the Scirihus, and prevent 
it Return. But this Application appears to me , 
2 it contributes little to prevent a new Scirrhus, and as there 
are many milder and more proper Remedies for {topping the 
Effuſion of Blood. . eee 43715 eee 2) 
- $CIURUS. - The Squirrel. The Fat of chis Animal is 
ſaid to be emollient, 
put therein e run! 
-'SCEAREA;' ©? ATA 
- The Characters are; 2 


Nn A e 
The ſmall Leaves under the Whorls are of a different Shape 
from the reſt; the under Leaves ate wrinkled, and of a rarer 39 


Texture. The Calyx is tubulous, quinqueſid, and as it were 
bilabiated. The Galea is falcated, long, crooked ; the Beard 
tripartite, the middle Segment bifid and hollow, The Flow- 


ers ſurround the Joints of the Stalks in circular Order; and 
ate generally fix in number, and diſpoſed, as it were, in form 6 | 
| 18356. Sclarea ghitinofs ; floris Jutei,  variegati; Barba am- 


of a Spike. The Sceds are roundiſh. e wolves © 
- Boerhaave mentions twenty- nine Sorts of Sclarea, which 


1. Selarea, Turn. Inft. 179. Boerb. Ind. A. 63. Hor- 
minum, Sclarea, Office, - Horminum ſativum vulgare, fue ca- 
rea, Park. Theat. 55; Horminum Sclarea' dictum, C. B. P. 
234. Raii Hiſt. 1. 543. Gallitrichum, Ger. 668. Gallitri- 


chum ſativum, 9 3. $i 309. Gallitrichum frve Horminum, 
6 . CLA N 777 £ 15487113 3 ; EEED 


Ger. Emac. 7 an bo 1 
The lower Leaves of Clary are large, rough, rugged, and 


wrinkled, broad at Bottom, and ending in a blunt Point: 


The Stalks are about two Foot high, very hairy and clammy, 
of a ſtrong Scent as well as the Leaves, growing thick to- 
gether, and cloathed with ſmalter Leaves: The Flowers 
tand in large Spikes, of a pale blue Colour, qo 
large, begding hollow Galea's: They are ſet on Verticilla- 
tum, or Whorle faſhioned, having two round, hollow, thin, 
whitiſh Leaves, with a green Border under each W horle, 
The Calyx of the Flower, which is very clammy,' is di- 


vided" into two Parts, the upper ending in three, and the 


lower in two Spinulz, containing four round blackiſh Seed. 
The Root is woody, and not much branched,” and periſhes 
after it has born Seed. It grows in Gardens, and flowers in 
June and Fuly, The Leaves are uſed. 0 1 
Clary is accounted to be of a warming and drying Na- 
ture. Infuſed in Wine, it comforts a cold, windy Stomach : 
It is particularly commended to ſtrengthen the Kidneys, to 
help a Fluor Albus, and invigorate a cold relaxed Womb. 
Miller's Bot. Of. © T 
2. Sclarea; flore albo. 5 8 
3. Sclarea; Syriaca ; flore albo. T. 179. Morminum Sy- 
riacum, C. B. P. 238. Prodr. 114. | 
4. Sclarea ; Orientalis; folio rotundo; flore magno; par- 
tim albo, partim purpuraſcente. T. Cor. 10. BEL |, 
'5, Sclarea; Luſitanica; glutinoſa z ampliſſimo folio. T. 


179. 
Mn 72. Sclarea; vulgaris; lanuginoſa; ampliflimo folio. See 
A rnioPts. | | | | 
7. Sclarea; laciniatis; foliis. T. 179. Atbiopis, laci- 
niatis foliis. Barrel. Ic. 188. * rl 

8, Selarea; ſicula ; folio argenteo, ſubrotundo. Afthioprs, 
eta, argentea; perennis lanuginoſa, Cupani. RESP! 

9. Sclarea; thiopica ; folio ſubrotundo; perennis. Ind. 
63. Marum Agyptiorum. Alpin. Exot. 282. | 

There grows in the dry and rugged Parts of Zgypr, a 


Kind of ſweer-ſcented Plant, which runs up in one whi- 3. 


tiſh jointed Stalk, to the Height of a Cubit, or more: On 
each Side of the Joints ſtands a long thick Leaf, very like 


that of the Horminum Sylve/tre, both in Size and Shape, with- - 


out Smell, and almoſt without Taſte, but drying, with 
ſomewhat of Aſtringeney. Theſe Leaves are covered with 
a white Down, and proceed from the Joints in oppoſite Or- 
der in the Jower Part of the Stalk, In the upper Part, or 
above the Middle of the Stalk, there proceed from the Joints, 
together with the Leaves, ſhort, ſlender, ſquare, Branches; 
from thefe Joints on each Side are produced white Flowers, 
very much reſembling thoſe of the Sclarea, or Herba San 
ne ; and having, as well as their ſmall ' Leaves, à very 
ſtrong, though not unpleaſant Smell: Theſe are ſucceeded 1 
{mall Seed-Veſſels, containing round, minute Seeds, li 

Cabbage-Seeds;; and of a penetrating Smell. All the young 
Shoots of the Stalk, with the Leaves, Flower, and tender 
Branches, are very fragrant ; and being dry'd in the Shade, 
ſerve to put among Clothes to defend them from Moths, and 
communicate to them its Fragrancy; for the tender Branches 
being diy d, change their ſtrong Smell into one more 

leaſalit. | C3 IS Pine”, 

. The Flowers and Sceds are heating, digeſtive and refolvent. 
A Decoction of the Leaves, and eſpecially the tendef Shoots, 
in Wine, is good for cold and flatulent Pains, and being 
apply 'd to the griev'd Part, ate ſurprizingly effectual. The 


* 
. 


ind'to mitigate Pains of the Ears, if 
x... M247 7 rem!“ hen an, 


Juice of the Leaves, With Vinezar and Honeyg ate god io 


ticis. 151 D tl „ | Sv Set9 
10. Selarea ; Indica; floribus © variegatis,” T. 179. Hors 
minum hir ſutum, flore\vielaceo, puneti: auttis notato. M. H. 
3. Sect. 11. Tab. 13. Fig. 16. i enn he ns 
2: Sclarea ; folio triangulari, dentato- T. 180. | Hormi- 
| _ Lapathi undtuaſi folio, ſou majus, baſtato folio. M. H. 
Blæſ. T. 2 mein v1utoon 
- 12, / Sclarea 3 folio triangulari; caule tomentoſo. 7. 180. 
Hourminum Canarienſe, "temnitſum, bamato folio. M. HH. 3. 
gi 9112 46 n 10 vita! 491; eds "716: Semi! 
3. Sclarea ; rugoſo; verrucoſo; lacihiato, ſolio. T. 180. 
— ceratephyllum; rugoſum, flore fulphurto. M. 
„ ĩ TTT 
14. Sclarea; Pyrenaica ; glutinoſa; foliis ſinuatis. 7. 
176. Horminum anguriæ folio. Par, Bat. 


pla cavi. Hlerminum luteum ; glutingſum. C. B. P. 238. 
Orvala tertid. Dod. p. 292; Calas Jeuis. H. Eyſt. it. o. 
8. F. 4. Fig. 1. Galropfis Species, lutea, viſcida odirata, 
nemorenſis. J. B. 3. 314. Salvia, montana,” maxima, foliis 


Hormint, cs AN T. 180. | 
16. Sclarea; Aſphodeli radice. . 179. Herminum, ſungui- 
neum, Apbodeli radice. Triumf. 69. M. H. 3. 394. 
17. Slarea; folio ampliſſimo, ſanguinev, Bardanæ. FDr- 
minum, = Bardanæ, fanguineo, ampliſſimo, Trium. 
— 8 _— —_ — in N lacinias inciſis. 
179. | Horminum, ſylveftre,” majus, foliis profundt inciſis. 
5 — 8 239. Gallitrichum, Zeche, | 2 4. 
„„ - 312. e 
19. Sclarea ; pratenſis; foliis ſerratis; flore albo. T. 179. 
Callitricbum, fylveſtre, flore majore, albo. I. B. 3. 312. 
Salvia, agreſtis, flore' albo. H. Eyſt. Vern o. 9. F. 2. Fig. 
3, ores pratenſe, niveum, foliis incants. C. B. P. 238. 
HH. 3. 393. L _ — 
20. Sclarea; pratenſis; foliis ſerratis; flore czruleo; 7. 
179. Horminum, Lex foliis ſerratis. C. B. P. 238. 
M. H. 3.393. Gallitrichum fylveſtris vulgb, five fylveſtris 
Sclarea, fla. e cærulio, magno. J. B. 3. 311. Orvale Se 
iris Species guarta. Dod. p. 293. — 
Cæſalpinus had not well obſerved the Smell of this Plant, 
for inſtead of none at all, as he affirms, it has a' bad one. 
It ſeems to contain a volatile oily Salt, wherein the urinous 
Spirit-predominates, ſo that it gives no. Tincture of red to the 
blue Paper. Martyn Tournefort, ' C 
21. Sclarea; pratenſis; foliis ſerratis; flore ſuaverubente. 
Tourn, 45 179. Brerh. Ind. A. 16 5 Selarea pratenſis, 
Offic. Horminum 8 foliis Lux. fore ſuaverubente. 
Hort. Reg. Par. Gallitrichum re vulgo, five ſylve/tris 
Sclarea flore purpureo magno, J. B. 3. 3111 MEADOW 
CLARY. | 31 75 
It grows in the Meadows, and is no more than a V 
riety of the Herminum pratenſe folits ſerratis, according to 
C. B. P. 11. 244. Buxb. 161. «7 en 
22. Sclarea; Africana; ampliſſimo folio; annua. Ind. 64. 
23. Sclarea; folio Salviæ; major; vel maculata. T. 180. 
—_— ſylveftre, ſaluifolium, majus, vel maculatum. C. B. 
P. 239. 
20 Sclarea; folio Salviæ; minor; five glabro. T. 180. 
Horminum  ſylveftre ſtue ſalvifolium minus. C. B. P. 239. 
Gallitrichum glabrum, folio Salvie, fore purpureo. J. B. 


312. 
23. Sclarea ; folio Salviz ; flore purpureo, T. 180. Hor- 
minum, noms folio.” | Ai 
26. Sclarea; Orientalis; folio Betonicæ acutiſſimo; co- 
ma purpuraſcente. T. Cor. 10. | _ 
1 = Sclarea ; Cretica; latifolio flore vario. 
228. Sclatea; quod Horminum; ſylveſtre; flore rubicun- 
diĩffimo, interdum flammeo. Bocc. 
109. Sclarea; Orientalis; foliis rotundioribus, candidiſ- 
ſimis. T. 6. 10. Boerb. Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. . 
The Juice of the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth, and of 
the twenty - ſecond, called Africana, being drank will cauſe 
'Ebriety ; it alfo reſiſts Acidity, and is for that Reaſon mix- 
ed in Beer, to which, befides, it communicates a vinous 
Quality, for which it is eſteem'd by the Dutch Peaſants, who 
love Beer that will make them ſoon drunk. It is, alſo, of 
Uſe in Surgery, for it is diſcutient, and removes Tumors, re- 
ſtores Heat, and reſiſts Putrefaction. But it is to be uſed 
with Caution, if fermented, in which Circumſtance is is ſu- 
*dorific. The Leaves of this Plant, eſpecially of the firſt and 
ſecond Species, and in ſome meaſure of the third and fourth, 
deing ſmelled to for a conſiderable Time, will procure Ebrie- 
ty; and the Leaves boiled in Beer, qualify it for rendering 
"Perſons ſoon drunk ; but, uſed with Moderation, they 
"comfort the Spirits and Nerves. The Plant is aperient, an- 
©tibyſteric, and proper in difficult Labours, and QbſtruQions 
| I of 


% 


of the Menſes, and is alſo for the Fluor Albus, and 
a great Provocative 72 The Leaves bruiſed emit ſo 
ſtrong and vinous a Smell, that it is commonly us'd inſtead 
of burnt Wine in Liquor intended for Fomentations ; for it 
communicates a heating Quality, and produces Spirits, The 
Plant is well known to the Cooks. The Leaves bruiſed, 
reſolve cold Tumors, and expel Sweats. ft. Plant. afcript. 
Boerhaove, © | n es 
SCLERIA;” o, from , hard, Hardneſs, — 2 
neral Senſe, comprehends all Kinds of Hardneſſes, in 
ſame Extent as ow\iguor, Sclereſ; but is uſed by Galen, or 
whoever was the Author of the Medicus, to ſignify a Hard- 
neſs of the interior Parts of the Eyelids. 5 e- e 
. ere o0agiars. The fame with" the preceding 


_ .*SCLEROCOITIA, „ from castet, hard, and 


ae, a Bed. Lying on a hard Bed, hard Lodging, Thus 


Hippocrates, Lib. de Salubr. Diæta, adviſes thoſe who are of a 
fat- and groſs Habit of Body, and are defirous to become lean, 
among other Parts of Regimen, oxangeoiliar, ** to lod hard 4 
and thoſe who practiſe it, are called, Lib. 3, de Diæta, 
oxingaollias, Sclerocoitiæ. 8 2 | 
SCLEROMA, ena, from ige, of exange, hard, 
in the Definitrones Medica, is a ſomewhat hard Tumor 
n ſome Part of the Uterus. In a more | Senſe, it 1s 
the ſame as oxnipuopua, Scleryſma, A Tumor. Fefius 
Caſtellus. i ee 3 
A Seleroma of the Uterus is a Species of Scirrhus, ſeated 
principally in the Neck of the Uterus, and reſembling a 
Tumor, but lefs renitent, and attended with a moderate 
Pain. P. AMgineta, lib, 3. cap. 68. The Cure is the fame 
as that of a Scirrhus of the ſame Part. See Uros and 
SCIRRHUS. 8 
 SCLEROPHTHALMIA, pu, from ee, 
hard, and span, an Eye. A Sclerophthalmia, or hard 
Lippitude, is a Diſeaſe of the Eye, attended not only with 
a Hardneſs and Slowneſs of Motion, but with a Pain 
and Redneſs. The Eyelids, in this Affection, are hard and 
dry, never effuſing any Moiſture, with ſmall, writhed, 
dryiſn, mucous Concretions in their Corners, and a Difficulty 
of opening or Inverſion, after Sleep, on account of their Dry- 
nefs, This Diſeaſe ſeems to be a Kind of Inflammation, 
whoſe general Characters are a Pain and Rednefs, but it dif- 
fers from an Inflammation in a Property peculiar to itſelf, 
which is Dryneſs. It differs alſo from a Xzrothalmia, or dry 
Lippitude, in that this latter, though neceſſarily hard on 
account of its Dryneſs, is, however, much leſs hard than a 
Sclerophthalmia, and not ſo painful. 1 
SCLEROSARCOMA, ownpoaprupa, from oxangls, hard, 
and ozzxuua, a Sarcoma, a hard, carnous Abſceſs, affecting 


the Gums, and reſembling ſometimes a Cock's Comb, 


ſometimes the Fleſh of a teſtaceous Animal. Caſtallus. 
SCLEROSIS, oxapuor;, is the fame as SCLERIA, which 


ſee. 
- SCLEROTICA Tunica, one of the Coats of the E 
which ſee deſcribed under OcuLvs. 

SCLIROSIS, SCLIROMA, SCLIRUS, or SCLERUS, 
all import the ſame as SCIRRHUS. 

SCLOPETUM. A Gun. For the Preparation of the 
Aqua Sclopetaria, fee Aqua. For Gun-ſhot Wounds, ſee 
Vurnvs, | 

SCOBS. The raſped Powder of Hartſhorn, or Ivory. 
Tt alfo imports the ſame as Cineres Clavellati ; or the Scoriæ 
of Metals. Cn 5 

SCODEGHINO. The Name of a particular Sort of 
Inciſion-knife, deſcribed by Scultetus, and us'd by Rouſſet in 
performing the Cæſarean Operation. 


* 


SCODINEMA, emu. This Word is explained 


by Erotian, a Heavineſs of the Head. 

SCOLECIA ARUGO. See Xxvco. 

SCOLECIUM. A Species of venemous Spider, See 
PHALANGIUM. 

SCOLECOIDES, , exwanrouts;. The ſame as Vermi- 
Fokus, an Epithet for a Worm-like Proceſs of the 
CE REBELLUM. 

- SCOLERX; 2xuxt. A Worm. 

- SCOLIOSIS, , from cu, oblique, Obliquation, 
Perverſion, a turning aſide, is particularly apply'd by Hippo- 
crates to a Diſtortion, or Perverſion of the Spine ſideways. 

8 oxoMiryG, from oxen, oblique, Obliquity, 
in Hippocr. de R. V. J. A. is 3 of the Hypochondria, 


and explain'd by Galen in his on the Place, by 
dual, Inequality. | 
SCOLOPAX.. See GALLInAGo. 


 SCOLOPENDRA, Offic. Charlt. Exer. 57. Mouff. 
Inſect. 199. Mer. Pin. 205. Scolopendra terre/tris, Aldrov. 
8 635. Jons. de Inſect. 127. THE MANY 


, Part affected immediately 


Wild Rue, or Trefoil, or half a 


u 


S'C'O 


The Scolopendra is 2 flat, flerider Worm, three Digits in 


Length, of a yellowiſh, or reddiſh Colour, furniſh'd on 
both Sides with a" Multitude of Feet, two pretty long An- 
tennee, and a bifid Tail. Being boiled in Wine, it is eſteemed 
by ſome a Depilatory, or Medicine to take off Hair, _ 
The Bite of the dra is ſaid to be poiſonous, Oribe- 
nds de Mord. Cruat. J. 3. c. 69. adviſes to waſh the injur d 
Part with Brine; or why upon it Aſhes with Vinegar, © 
- The Scalyprndra is a vencmous Infect with 4 Feet, and a 
forked” Tail. The Bite of this Animal cauſes a Lividnefs 
and Tumor in the Parts about the Wound ; fometimes there 
a Feculency, and, though but ſeldom, a Rednefs. 
begins to ulcerate, and the 
Ulceration is both painful, and difficult to be cured ; to 
which we may add, that there is a pruriginous Senſation 
For the Cure, pounded Sale is to be apply'd to the Place, 
or Rue bruiſed, or Ashes work'd with Vinegar, The 
Wound is alſo to be waſhed with ſtrong Brine, or, as Ar- 
chigenes direQts, with plenty of hot Oil, before the Things 
firſt order'd are to be applied. Inwardly are to be exhibit- 
ed, Ariſtolochia in Wine, or Serpyllum, or Calamint, or 
emina of the Juice of 
the Root of Aſphodel mixed with Wine. P. Zginet. lib. 5, 


cap. 9. | 

This Author makes two Sorts of $ dra, the terreſ- 
trial and marine ; and ſays, that the Bite of the latter is 
ſucceeded ſometimes an a and pellucid Tumor ; 
but that 'of the other, by a Redneſs of the tumify'd Part : 
But Oribe/ins, Aetius, and Aftuarins, make no ſuch Diſ- 
tinction of a Scolopendra, 

Aetius adviſes the fame Remedies as are preſcrib'd for the 
Bite of the Mus Araneus, with the Application of Salts 
mixed with Tar, or Cedria with Honey, or Garlick with 
Fig-leaves, and Cumin and Ervum in Wine. For Po- 
tions, the ſame Things are proper which are recommended 
againſt the Mus Araneus, and beſides theſe, Wormwood and 
Mint in Wine. | 

SCOLOPENDRA MARINA, Offi. Charlt. Exer. 62, 
Raii Inſect. 44. Mouff. Inſect. 322. Scolgpendra marina pri- 
mo, Rondel. de Aquat. 2. 108, Aldrov. de Inſect. 35s 


a marina rubicundior, Mou 


ons, de Inſect. 143. Scolopendr 
Bea 322. 4 Pin. 205, THE SEA MANY 


It is found in the Bottom of the Sea, according to Geſner; 
or in Oiſter-Beds, as 4 — ſays. | 

Boiled in Oil, and the Parts anointed therewith, it taketh 
off the Hair ; but the Touch thereof excites Itching, Diof- 
corides, lib, 2, cap. 16. 

SCOLOPENDRIA, See AsPLENTUM. 

SCOLOPOMACHZ#ERION, from at, a Wood- 
cock, and paxaige, a Knife. An Incifion-knife ſhaped like 
a Woodcock's Bill. 

SCOLYMOCEPHALUS, A Name in Boerhaave for 
ſeveral Sorts of Conocarprdendron, Hypophylloacarpodendron, and 
Lopidocarpodend ron. 

SCOLYMUS. The Artichoke. See CI ARA. 

The Characters are; | 

The Calyx is ſquamous ; the Ova are ſeparated from one 
another by a ſmall, thin Leaf which grows to them. The 
Seed, when ripe, ſtill adheres to the Leaf: It has the Ap- 
pearance of a T hiſtle. | 

Boerhaave mentions two Sorts of Sco/lymus, which are: 

1. Scolymus ; Chryſanthemus. C. B. 388. Tourn, Inf, 
480. Boerh. And. A. 91. Scolymus, Offic, Scolymus Theo- 
phraſti frue Eryngium luteum Mon re” a Park. 972. 
Carduus Chryſanthemus Narbonenſis, Ger, Emac. 1155, 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 258. Spina lutea, J. B. 3. 84. Cichorium 
luteum Scolymoides Spinis horridum, Narbonenſe, Hiſt, Oxon. 
3. 85 GOLDEN THISTLE. I 

grows in Italy; and the Root, which is the Part uſed 
in Medicine, is ſuppoſed to agree in Virtues with that of 
Eryngo. See AL #. | 

2, Scolymus ; Chryſanthemus ; annuus. A. R. Par, 
Bot. Manſp, Cichorium luteum, Scolymoides, ſpinis borri- 
dum, Hi jr annuum. M. H. 3. 55. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 
Plant. Vil. 1. 

The Root of the Scahmus boiled in Broth, in the 
Spring Time, is reckon'd a wholſome Aliment: The ſame 


+ decorticated, and taken with Vinegar and Oil, is a Carthartic. 


Hift. Plant. aſeript. Boerbaaue. 

SODYMUS SYLVESTRIS. See CI NARA. 

SCOMBER. Offic, Aldrov. de Piſc. 270. Schonef. Ichth, 
66. Raii Ichth. 181. Ejuſd. Sy nop. Piſc, 58, Scumber 
ffoe Scombrus, Geſn. de Aquat. $41. Jons. de Piſc. 63, 
Scombrus Bellon de Aquat. 200. Rondel, de Piſc. 1. 234. 
Selv. de Aquat. 241. THE MACEREL OR MA 
REL. 

(*Kk] 


It 


mach 


SC O 


It lives in the Sea, and is commended for the Jaundice, 
and Obſtructions of the Liver. | N N 
This Fiſh is well known, and always found in the Sea, but 
never in freſh Water. It is fiſhed for when about the Size we 
uſually ſee it; for it afterwards. increaſes. in Bulk, and is not 
looked upon as the ſame, T his Fiſh is much uſed in England, but 
only for a certain Seaſon of the Year, after-which it,diſappears ; 
but in ſome Countries they have it at all Seaſons, Thoſe are 
beſt which are freſh, thick, tender, juicy, and agreeable to 
the Taſte. When it is ſalted, it becomes not ſo well taſted. 
It is nouriſhing Food, and reckoned. to be of a diſſolving 
Nature; but is heating and not reckoned wholeſome, pro- 
ducing viſcous and groſs Juices, and is not eaſy of Dine” 
It contains much Oil, volatile Salt, and Phlegm. Bellonius 
blames thoſe who boil Macarel, and ſays it ſhould be roaſted, 
and ſeaſoned with ſuch Things as promote Digeſtion. Un- 
doubtedly the Roaſting diveſts it more of its viſcous and groſs 
Juices, It agrees, in the Spring. and Summer, wy, young 
People of a healthy Conſtitution, who have a good Sto- 
Lemery on Foods. | att 
SCOMBRUS. The ſame as SCOMBER. 
SCOPARIA. See CHEnoPoDIUM. 
 SCOPS. ow\. The Name of a Bird, a Sort 
no Uſe in Medicine. 1 
SCOPTULA, The fame SCAPULA, | 
 SCOPULA.. A Bruſh. Ys 1 WON 
The Fleſh-Bruſh is an Exerciſe moſt uſeful for promoting 
a full and free Perſpiration and Circulation. Almoſt every 
Body knows what well Currying will do to Horſes, in mak- 
ing them ſleek and gay, lively and active, even ſo much as 
to be worth half the Feeding. This it can no otherwiſe ef- 
fectuate, than by aſſiſting Nature to throw off, by Perſpi- 
ration, the Recrements of the Juices, which ftop the full 
and free Circulation; and by conſtant. Friction, Irritation, 
and Stimulation, to allicite Blood and Spirits to the Parts moſt 


* . 


of Owl, of 


| diſtant from the Seat of Heat and Motion, and fo to plump 


up the ſuperficial Muſcles. The fame Effect it would pro- 
duce in other Animals, even human Creatures themſelves, if 
they were managed in the ſame manner, with the ſame Care 
and Regularity. I ſhould think it, therefore, well worth the 
Pains of Perſons of weak Nerves and ſedentary Lives, eſpe- 
cially thoſe threatned with paralytic Diſorder, to ſupply the 
want of Exerciſe of other kinds, with ſpending half an Hour 
Morning and Night, in currying and rubbing their whole 
Body, more eſpecially their Limbs, with a Fleſh-Bruſh, And 
*tis a wonder to me, that Luxury has not brought Cold- 
Bathing and Currying in Uſe, upon the Animals (eſpecial! 

thoſe of them upon whom they can be ſo readily made uſe of, 
ſuch as Oxen, Pigs, Veal, Lamb, and all Poultry, which na- 
turally delight in Cold-Bathing) which are brought to the 
Table. For certain it is, that Cleanneſs and due Exerciſe 
(of which Currying is one Part) would much contribute to 
make all Animals whatſoever, without Exception, healthier 
in themſelves, fuller of Juice and Spirits, and conſequently 


better Food for human Creatures. Cheyne of Health and long 


accurately deſcribed, for want of lo 


Life, 
'SCORAX. The Gum of the Olive-Tree. Rulandus. 
SCORBUTICA. Remedies for the Scurvy. 
SCORBUTUS. The Scurvy. | 
The Scurvy, a Diſorder very frequent in maritime and nor- 
therly Countries, is the Cauſe of many other Diſeaſes ; and 


though it has not been entirely overlooked and neglected ei- 


ther by the Ancients or Moderns, yet it has not hitherto been 
Voyages and Travels 


into the cold Countries, where it principally rages. 


As this Diſorder often impoſes on the Phyſician, by its ſur- 


riſing Variety of Symptoms, it cannot be better known than 
b forming a Judgment of its Nature, after premiſing a com- 
plete Hiſtory of it. 1 
It is found among the Britons, Dutch, Swedes, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, and Inhabitants of the inferior or northern Germany; 
ſo that it principally affects the northern Nations, and the 


People living in cold Climates; among theſe it is in a par- 


ticular manner injurious to thoſe adjacent to the Sea, to 
Places overſlowed by Sea - Water, to es and Marſhes, to 
fat ſpongious Soils, to Valleys ſurrounded by high Hills, and 
to the Brinks of Rivers or Lakes. It is principally incident to 
thoſe who lead an idle and ſedentary Life; to thoſe who in 
the Winter-time live cold in Places paved and built with 
Stone 3 to Sailors, who uſe ſalt Aliments, ſmoked Fleſhes, Biſ- 
cuits, putrid and verminous Water either by Sea, or on Land; 
to thoſe who are Lovers of Water-Fowls, ſalt Fiſhes, Beef or 
Park ſalted and indurated by the Air or by Smoke; to thoſe 
who uſe farinaceous unſermented Subſtances, Peaſe, Beans, 
and ſalt, acrid, or old Cheeſe ; to thoſe who are ſubject to 
Melancholy, Madneſs, hypocondriac or hyſteric Paſſions, flow 
Diſorders, and more eſpecially to thoſe who have uſed large 
Quantities of Peruvian Bark. | et” 
© 


« L 
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When, it attacks ſuch Perſons, it ſcizes, is increaſed, and 


maturated with the following Phænomena. 


Fig, There is a preternatural Lazineſs, Torpor and Love 
of ſitting and lying in Bed, a ſpontaneous Laffitude and 
Weight of the whole Body, a Pain of all the Muſcles, as it 


were ariſing from exceſſive Fatigue, eſpecially in the | 
and Lyins ; a Difficulty.of Walking, eſpecially up a ri — 
down a declining Ground; and in the Morning after 5 


4 Senſation of all the Limbs and. Muſcles, as if they wer 
fatigued and contuſed. ee ge adde wh <4 
Lb, The Reſpiration. is difficult, laborious, and almoſt.de- 
ſective the ſmalleſt Motion; there is an appearing and 
i Tumor of the Legs, which become fo heavy as 
to be immoveable. On the Legs there a red, brown, 
yellow and violet-coloured Spots. The Colour of the Face is 


of,» paliſh brown. There is a beginning Fztor of the Mouth, 
Zums becoming tumid, painful, hot and itching, and upon 
the leaſt Preſſure diſcharge Blood. The Teeth, in conſequence 
of the Retraction of the Gums, are denudated and looſe. 
Various wandering Pains through all the external and internal 
Parts of the Body, producing ſurpriſing pleuretic, ſtomachic, 
iliac, colical, nephritic, cyſtic, hepatic and ſplenetic Diſorders. 
There are, alſo, various but flight Hemorrhages. 3 
23110. The Putrefaction of the Gums ſmells like a Carcaſs; - 
they are, - alſo, inflamed, . diſcharge Blood, and are at lait 
ſeized with a ene. The Teeth become looſe, yellow, 
black, and at laſt carious; the Annuli, adjacent to the Venæ 
Raninæ, become varicoſe. There are Hemorrhages, which 
often prove mortal, from the external Skin, without any Ap- 
ce of a Wound, from the Lips, the Gums, the Mouth, 
the Noftrils, the Lungs, the Stomach, the Liver, the Spleen, 
the Pancreas, the Inteſtines, the Uterus, and the Kidneys. 
There are formed every where, eſpecially in the Legs, Ulcers, 
ſo obſtinate as to yield to no Applications, and which, for a long 
Time, continue fetid, and inclin d to a Gangrene. The Patient 
is afflicted with an Itch, cruſtaceous Eruptions, a dry and gentle 
Elephantiaſis. The fibrous Part of the Blood taken from the 
Veins, is black, grumous, thick, though not compact; whilſt its 
ſerous Part is faline, acrid, and its Surface abounding with a yel- 
lowiſh Mucus. The Patient is, alſo, afflicted with cor- 
roding lancinating Pains, which ſoon terminate, and are increaſed 
in the Night - time, 3 all the Limbs, Joints, Bones, and 
Viſcera.  Livid Spots, allo, appear on the Skin. 
4to. There are form'd various burning, malignant, in- 
termittent, wandering, periodical, and continual Fevers, - 
which bring on an Atrophy. The Patient is ſubject to 
Vomitings, Diarrhzas, Dyſenteries, ſevere Stranguries, De- 
liquiums, Anxieties, which frequently prove mortal; the 
Dropſy, a Conſumption, Convulſions, a Tremor, a Pally, 
Contractions of the Parts, black Spots, a Vomiting and Purg- 
ing of Blood; a Putrefaction and Conſumption of the Liver, 
Spleen, Pancreas, and Meſentery ; and in this State of the 
Diſorder the Contagion is very quick. | 
Hence tis obvious, that the Nature and Effects of a 
2 eaſily underſtood by thoſe who duly conſider what has been 


Hence tis, alſo, obvious, that the proximate Cauſe of a 
Scurvy is ſuch a State of the Blood, in conſequence of which 
it is in one Part peccant, with reſpect to Thicknek, and in 
the other with reſpe& to its acrid, ſaline, alcaline or acid 
Thinneſs; which Circumſtances are above all Things to. be 
accurately inveſtigated and diſtinguiſhed, | 

From theſe Circumſtances, known from the Nature of the 
Diſcaſe, all its Phænomena, however ſurpriſing, may be de- 


. duced. 


This is evinced more fully by the Rules which the proſpe- 
rous or unlucky Cure of this Diſorder has eſtabliſhed, the 
principal of which are theſe following. | 
. a Scurvy, that which » HS is to be rendered thin; 
t which is ſtagnant, moveable ; and that which is coagu- 
lated, fluid. 4 : : 
That, in like manner, which is too thin, is to be inſpiſ- 
ſated; and that which is acrid, corrected, and mitigated, 
not only in a general, but, alſo, in particular, 4 
And in the Concretion of the one, we are always to have 


a a due Regard to the Nature of the other. Hence great Skill 
and Judgment are neceflary to the ſucceſsful K 
Scury 


ure of a 
J. | | 

Acrid evacuating Medicines always exaſperate this Diſor- 
der, and ſometimes render it incurable. 

1-70. Hence the Cure is to be 
ating, deobſtruent, and purgative 

zall but reiterated Ss. 1hus, | 
. Take of the Vitriol of Tartar, Which is not acid, of the 
Cryſtals of Tartar, and of Sal Polychreſtum, each half 
2 Dram; reduce to a Powder, to be taken in the Morn+ 


with mild, attenu- 
i chibited in 


SCO 


56g in Whey, _ a Ounces of Whey ater 
«30 Or, % 
| Take of SulP n of che pi 


lute Cochiæ, one Scruple; of the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, 


wich Senna, Dm and of diſtilled Suctory<Water, 
two Ounces; mix wt ei Gn & 


Take of the Elixir P -with n of 

\ Tartar; two Drams ; che Syrup of Roſes, with 
Senna, ſeven Drums; and of diſtilled Fumitory ne, 
| two Ounces 3 mix up for a Draught. Or- 


Take of the pee Pia Ge, ave De * 9 
twenty-one Pills, of which let the Patient take two at 
Night, before going to Bed, yo" . in hon * 
before Breakfaſt. 


240, „ in the Uſe of attenuati 


geſting Medicines, ſuch as . Helmont's J incture of the Salt 


of Tartar, one. Dram of which may be taken in ewo Ounces 0 


Harvey's Tincture of the Salt of Tartar, four 


eee 
of which may be taken in three Ounces of 1 | 


Lndovicus's T infture of Mars, one Dram of which may 
taken in one Ounce of Wine; vitriolated Tartar, Cryſtals, 
and Cream of Tartar, and Vitriol of Mars, 28 Dram of 
any of which may be taken in three Ounces of 
Polychreſtum, and Tachentus's Salts, p — 
tables, one Dram of any of which may be — * 
Ounces of Wine; the Elixir Proprietatjs, prepared 
rit of Vinegar, two Drams of which may be- 12 
Elixir Proprietatis, ptepared with Salt of Ne 
of which are ſufficient for a Doſe; the Elixir e 
pared with aromatic Waters, three Drams of which may 2 
taken for a Doſe; the volatile, oleous, aromatic Salts, one 
Dram of which may be taken; Venice Soap, four Drams of 
which may be taken; Starkey's Soap, half a Scruple of 
which may be taken; ſimple Oxymel, four Ounces for 4 
Doſe; ſimple Oxymel of Quills, three Ounces for a Doſe ; 
compound Oxymel of Quills, two Ounces for a-Doſe. 'To 
this Claſs, alſo, the Conſerves of Sorrel and Wood-Sorrel; 
Fo alſo, Oranges, China Oranges, Citrons, Lemons, and 
ranets. 

310. After this we are, for a long time, to perſiſt in the 
Vi of mild „ Exhibited in any Form; ſuch as Male 
and Female Southern - Wood, broad and ſmall - leaved Worm- 
wood, all the Species of Sorrel and Wood-Sorrel, Maudlin, ſomewha 
Agrimony, the 8 and Female Pimpernel, Mugwort, Coſt- 

„ Burdock, ger v Oak of Jeruſalem, red Cab- 
bage and Colly-Flower ; oy „Box, Chervil, Ground 
Pine, Germander, Succo bbage, Clunenoides, En- 
dive, Hemp-Agrimony, bs. f umitory, both Species of 
Galangals, Ground - Iv \ Docks, Lovage, Marjoram, Baum, 
Mint, Water and aden Creſles, hams, 2" Rhubarb, 
Sage, Scabious, Scordiumy Flixweed, Paul's Betony, N ettles, 
Oranges, Citrons, Lemons and Pomegranate ; Barberries, ripe 
Cherries.of all Kinds, Strawberries, Gooſberries, Mulberries, 
- ſweet and ſomewhat acid Apples, Apricots, and all ripe 
Plums. The Fruit of the red and grey Bramble, 
Elder-Berries, Tamarinds, and Spaniſh Whortles. 

4to. In the mean time. 


.order before ſpecified. 


In the ſecond Stage of the Diſorder, deſcribed in Ne. 2. 


the Subſtances laſt-mentioned are proper. Then we are, for 
ſome time, to _ — more acrid Antiſcorbutics, in 
the Form of e Juices, Conſerves, Spirits, volatile 
Salts, medicated Vines, and Ales. The Subſtances proper 
for this Purpoſe, are the Acriviola, Garlicks, Jack-by-the- 
Hedge, Cuckow-Pint, wild Raddiſh, Wormwood, Onions, 
the greater Celandine, Scurvy Grass, Elicampane, Hedge- 
Muſtard, Rocket, Gentian, Hedee-Hyſlop, Woad, Dittan- 


der, Lecks, the Ptarmica Draco, Garden and wild Raddiſh, - 


Rue, Savin, Worm-Seeds, Soapwort, the leſſer Houſleck, 
Muſtard, and Water Trefoil. An expreſſed Age may be 


prepared thus : 


Take of the Shavings of wild-Raddiſh, four Ounces z and 


of the recent Leaves of Scurvy-Graſa, -wort, and 
Nettles, each four Handfuls : the Juice, and mix 
With Sugar, and let the n two Drams four or 
ſix times a Day. 


A Spickt may be prepared thus : 


© Take of the Seeds of Muſtard, Ganden Raddiſh, Rocket, 
| Muſtard, and Garden Crefles, each one Ounce ; 
of the Leaves of Scurvy-Grafs, Dittander, and wild 


IF 


ine; Sal | 
Vege- 
three 


ZE 


the ſix Non-naturals are to be 
duly regulated, ſo as to be contrary to the Cauſes of the Diſ- | 


. Raddiſh, each two Handfuls. To theſe, 2 


n- Sema be , 


Wich the precedi tients for the Wird, bead of 
Soa-Salt and Veit, mix of Sal Ammoniac bruiſed three 
aw, and of ber- Alb, ſeven Ounces Diſtil as be- 


- - "BY 


U . -ip 


. Take of the recent Leaves of Beurvy Gn, Rocket; 
Muſtard, and Water-Trefoil, each one Handful z of the 
recent bruiſed Seeds of Garden-C reſſes, and Garden- 

Raddiſh; each two Ounces z of the Flowers of Leſſer- 

_ 'Centaury, one Ounce; and of the Roots of Wild Rad- 

_ diſh, five Qunces. Put all int6/half a Firkin of recent 
„emma Ale, which is to be uſed for ordinary 1 


A medicated Wine may be prepare thus: | 


Take of the | Bulb! of Arum, newly any tub of the 
Ground, half an Ounce; of wild Raddiſh, one Ounce 
| of the Leaves of Scurvy-Graſs and Trefvil, each one 

Handful z of Muftard-Seeds, two Ounces; and of Rhe - 
' i Wine, in Plats: Make into a medicated Wine. 


Externally Baths or the Body and Feet are to be uſed, 
prepared with antiſcorbutic Ingredients. Hot 1 F — 
together with fpecific Tode re are, alſo, to be uſed. 
VeneſeQion will oſten contribute to diminiſh the acrid Tre” 
leſſen the Corroſion of the too much diſtended Veſſek, procure 
a Revulſion, and pave a Way for the Operation of other Me- 
dicines to be uſed, ' - 

But according as the acrid Tenn of the Fluids, the Heat 
and the Dread of an — are greater ; or accordi 
as the Thickneſs, and languid State of the Fluids, and Coldn 
and Paleneſs of the Vellels are greater, we are to uſe Specifics 
moderately aſtringent, ſomewhat cpoling ; or hot and acrid. The 
moderately - aftringent Antiſcorbutics are Capers, Flowers of 
Broom, the common Aſh- tree, Dock, and al the Species of it, 
Hops, Hops, Polypod olypody of the Oak, Rhubarb, and Tamariſks. The 

ng Antiſcorbotics are Oranges, Citrons, Le- 
mons, Chins Or and P tes 3 Baverpbat acid and 
ſweet Summer - Fruits, Sorrel, Wood-Sorrel, Succory, En- 
dive, Lettice, Dandelion, Milk and Water in the Summer, 
Whey and Butter-milk ; Tartar, and all” acid tartarized Sub- 
ſtances. The hot and acrid antiſcorbutic Medicines are al 
any enumerated. | 


For removing the Diſorders of the Mouth in this Species of 
Scurvy, we muſt uſe antiphlogiſtic, antiſcorbutic Medicines, 
appropriated to the various Species of Scurvies. In hot Scur- 


vies of the Gums, the following Gargariſms may be uſed. 6 


Take of Lemon-Juice and Honey of Roſes, each two 
Ounces z of the dulcify'd Spirit of Salt, half a Dram ; 
and of diſtilled Rue-W ater, two > Ounces: Mix all for 3 A 


Gargariſm. Or, 


3 eo and of d. 
ater, eight Ounces: Mix for a Gar 
4 = 


| Tie of recent ae Fules, one Ons | of Sal 4. 
moniac, one Dram; and of diſtilled 3 
Ounces: Mix for a Gargariſa. 


In eald Scurvies of the Guns, th following o. un may 
be uſed. - | 


Take of the Spirits Theriacalis and of the Spirie of Bev 
_ Graſs, cach one Ounce ; and of the Honey of R 
mary, two Cunces: Mix for a Gargatiſm. Or, J 


Take of camphorated Spirit of Wine; talf an Ounce ; of 
the Tincture of Myrh, one Ounce 3 of the Rob of Ju- 
+ I half an Ounce ; of the diſtilled Water of 

ormwood, four - Ounces ; and r 


Dram: Mix for a Gargarifm. 


| For the Care of hothind Species of Sarg deſeribed-No. | 


all the mm preſeribed Meaſures are to be uſed; only the 
LIES large Quantities of lenitive, diuretic . 


SC Le 


ſeptic, and antiſcorbutic Medicines 3 whilſt a gentle Diſcharge 


by Sweat, Urine and Stool, is to be long continued. Thus: 


Take of Fumitory, Sorrel, Brook-Lime, and Water Tre- 
\ foil, each one Handful ; of Whey and Butter-milk, cach 
two Pints : Make into a ion. Or, 


Take of Wood-Sorrel, one Handful and an half 3 of Be- 
tony and Chervil, each half a Handſul ; and of Ta- 
marinds, one Ounce and an half: Cut all down, and in 

three Pints of the Whey of Summer milk, inſuſe for an 
Hour in an almoſt boiling Heat, tho' without Railing : 
Then with the Liquor, when expreſſed through a Linen- 
Cloth, mix of the Syrups, of Citron-Juice, k -berries 


and Violets, each one Ounce : Of both theſe Prepara- 
tions let the Patient drink ong Ounce every Halt-Hour 
during the Day. 1 . 


The fourth Species of Scurvy is rarely to be cured; but 

e Method of Cure is to be varied according to the Variety of 

Symptoms, Sometimes Mercurials proye beneficial, as 
alſo the Medi ines laſt recommended. 

If what has bern ſaid is duly conſidered and compared with 
the Phenomena of the Diſorder, and the Diſſections of thoſe 
who have died of it, it will be obvious, that, in order to a 
ſucceſsful Cure of this Diſeaſe, the Phyſician muſt carefully 
inveſtigate the Nature of the peccant Humor, and the peculiar 
predominating Acrimony, And as this Acrimony may be ei- 

. ther ſaline and munatic, acid and auſtere, alcaline and fetid, 
or rancid and oleous ; ſo a Knowledge of theſe particular Cir- 
cumſtances will render the Cure of the Diſeaſe more eaſy than 
it would otherwiſe be. Hence, alſo, the Reaſon is obvious, 
why Whey, Butter-milk, and medicinal Waters, have ſo of- 
ten removed the moſt terrible Symptoms of this Diſorder, and 
what theſe Symptoms are? Why the acid Juices of ripe 
Summer-Fruits, ſuch as Oranges, Citrons, Lemons, Pome- 
granates, Sorrel, Wood-Sorrel, Vinegar, Rheniſh and Mo- 
lelle Wine, are ſo often Specifics for this Diſorder, and in 
what Caſes they prove ſuch? Why aſtringent and auſtere 
Subſtances, ſuch as Rhubarb, Docks, Tamariſks, Capers, 
auſtere Wine either of the black or red Kind, and P 

tions of Steel, ſo often prove beneficial, and in what Caſes 
they are lo? Why the moſt acrid aromatic Subſtances, ſuch 
as Scurvy-Graſs, Dittander, Ginger, tbe leſſer actid Houſe- 
Leek, alcaline Salts of the volatile, fixed, oleous, aromatic, 
and ſaponaceous Kinds, ſo often prove beneficial without the 
Help of any other Medicines? Why what is ſerviceable to 
one ſcorbutic Patient, is prejudicial to another? And laſtly, 
why, inſtead of perplexing ourſelves about the various Names 
of this Diſorder, we ought rather to inveſtigate the peculiar 
Genius of each Species of Scurvy, as if it was a diſtin Diſ- 
caſe ? Boerhaave Aphor, & Mat. Med, b 

The Name Scurvy is at preſent ſo extenſive and common, 
that almoſt any chronical Diforder, if accompanied with any 
Degree of Impurity, comes under that Denomination. Thus 
nothing is more uſual, than to claſs a Cachexy, a Gout, a 
Dyſpnæa, a Palſey, an Eryſipelas, a Colic, an Atrophy, a 
Rheumatiſm, the Purples, and ſeveral others, — the ſcor- 
butic Diſorders. Tis, alſo, cuſtomary for ignorant Phyſicians, 
when, from certain Signs, they can neither know the Diſeaſe 


nor its Cauſe, to affirm that it is a Scurvy, aſſigning for its 
Cauſe a ſcorbutic Acrimony. In Practice there, alſo, fre- 


quently occurs a ſingular Diſeaſe, accompanied with ſurpriſing 
ſpaſmodic and convulſive Symptoms; in which Caſe the Ig- 
norant either refer the Diſorder to Faſcination, or falſely. call 
it by the Name of the 1 7 This Opinion is oppoſed by 
ſome celebrated modern Phyſicians, who either abſolutely de- 
ny that there is ”or ſuch Diſorder as the Scurvy, or pretend 
that it is only an Excerbation of the hypocondriac and hy- 
ſteric Diſorders, But in this they are miſtaken, as will after- 
wards appear. | of 

A Scurvy, properly ſo called, is a violent Injury of the 
Functions of the whole Body, ariſing from a preternatural 
Dyſcraſy and Corruption of the Blood and vital Juices, pro- 
duced by the Fault of the Diet and Air, familiar not only to 


the Inhabitants of maritime and northerly Parts, but alfo to 
Soldiers reſidiſig in Camps; and not to be cured without great 
Difficulty | 


This Diſorder, Which is accompanied with various and ter- 
rible. Symptoms, principally diſcovers its Nature in the exter- 
nal Parts; for if it js ing, a ſpontaneous Laſſitude 
uo the whole Body, which is ſucceeded by a Heavineſs of 

e and Feet, accompanied with an Inability of Mo- 
tion: the Colour of the Face recedes from its natural 
Redneſs, an Ichor mixed with Blood is dif from the 
Gums, whoſe Fleſh is relaxed and conſumed to the very Roots 
of the Teeth, which by that means are rendered looſe. In 
| the Legs there appear Spots of various Figures, Bulk and Ca- 

. I 


i. * 


lours, and which terminate in malignant Ulcers. 
As the Diſorder increaſes, the Limbs are generally ſeized 
with lancinating Pains, either of the wandering or fixed Kind, 
accompanied with a certain Inability of Motion or convulſive 
That a. Scurvy was not alt r unknown to the Anci- 
ents, is pretty certain from Frppocrates, who, in his 'Trea- 
tiſe de Internis Affectibus, deſcribes the Scurvy under the 


Name of the Di/eaſe:of the Spleen, in the following man- 


ner: „The Perſon, - he, who is ſeized with this Diſor- 
der has his Abdomen inflated, then his Spleen becomes 
„ tumid, hard, and aMicted with acute Pains. The Colour of 
<< the Face becomes black, or pale, reſembling the Rind of a 
4 P The Gums have a fetid Smell, and are ſe- 
parated from the Teeth. Ulcers reſembling nocturnal Pu- 
© ſtules, appear on the Legs; the Limbs are extenuated, and 
the Patient is coſtive.” Pliny, alſo, in Hiftor.. Natural. 
Lib, 25. Cap. 3. beautifully confirms this, in the follow- 
ing manner: When Ceſ/ar's Army was on the other 
Side of the Rhine in Germany, by their drinking inſalutary 
Waters, ſuppoſed to be contaminated by ſome Spells, there 
<< appeared among them two new. Diſorders; one of which 
© being a putrid and fetid Diſorder of the Mouth, they called 
„ yoparaxy ; by means of which, in two Years Time, all the 
* Teeth dropt out. Whilſt the other fo injured the Nerves 


<« of the „as to looſen the Joints of the Knees, and vel- 
* licate the from which it got the Name of oz5nerogfy.” 


But in order to render the Nature and Genius of a Scurvy 
more conſpicuous, we ſhall trace the Hiſtory of this Diſorder 
with all its terrible Symptoms, through the ſeveral Parts it ge- 
nerally affects, beginning with the Abdomen. Patients of 
this kind do not very often complain of a Weight and Pain of 
the Stomach, tho' they are ſometimes affected with a Nauſea, 
Cardialgiaand Vomiting. The Appetite is, in ſome, pretty much 
impaired, and in others preternaturally increaſed. But. it is 
quite otherwiſe with reſpect to Thirſt ; for there is ſcarce- 
ly any Deſire for Drink. Acid, bitter, nidorous, and ſe- 
tid Eructations are frequently diſcharged with Violence. 
Rumblings and a. Noiſe are frequently perceived in the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines. Some have their Bodies very ſoluble, 
whilſt others are ſo coſtive, that the indurated Faces can 
hardly be diſcharged. In ſome the Anus is, as it were, drawn 
inwards ; ſo that nothing can be commodiouſly introduced in- 
to it without the greateſt Uneaſineſs. In the Abdomen are 
violent Colic-Pains, far different from thoſe of the common 
Kind ; for they are 3 acute, al. 10 intolerable, that 
the Patient is ready to lay violent Hands on himſelf. Nor in 
this, as in other Colics, is the Abdomen diſtended with Flatu- 
lences. Since the Navel is drawn inwards, ſo far that an or- 
dinary Fift may be put into the Cavity, This Diforder is long 
protracted, nor does it eaſily yield to Medicines and Fomen- 
ay a; has this peculiar to it, that it frequently terminates 
ma Falſey. 

We ow come to conſider what Symptoms occur in the 
Breaſt under a Scurvy. Patients of this Kind are afflicted with 
a Difficulty of Breathing, which frequently ariſes, or is exaſ- 
perated, by exceſſive Motion. This is often. accompanied 


with an Uneaſineſs which the Patients perceive under the Dia- 


phragm, in the Middle between the Hypocondria, where the 
Cartilago Enfiformis is ſituated, and which does not ſuffer 
them to breathe freely, except in an erect Poſture, There is 
an eaſy Tranſition from this Diſorder to a Dropſy, which firſt 
diſcovers itſelf by a Swelling of the Legs, and then of the Ab- 
domen, eſpecially if draſtic Purgatives have been uſed. Be- 
ſides the Difficulty of Breathing in the Thorax, a Pain is per- 
ceived ſometimes in the Left, and ſometimes in the Right- 
Side; ſometimes towards the Back, and ſometimes towards 
the Sternum, and at other times in the Sternum. But this 
Pain ought not to be confounded with a true Pleuriſy, in 
which the Pain is continual, pungent, and accompanied with 
a Fever, a continual Cough, and an Expectoration of co- 
loured Matter. But this is not obſeryed in a ſcorbutic Pleu- 
riſy, where the Pain is moſt acute, but not continual ; ſince 
it recurs by Intervals ; nor is it accompanied with Thirſt and 


a Fever; nor is the Breathing difficult, except under the 


Pain. Beſides, in a ſcorbutic Pleuriiy, the ſmall and unequal 
Pulſe is quite different to that which happens in a true Pleuriſy. 
Sometimes there is no Cough, or one which is nut very trouble- 
ſome; and when ſuch a Symptom is preſent, it proceeds not 
ſo much from any Diſorder of the Thorax, as from a Matter 
falling down on the Glands of the Fauces, This Diſorder 
may, therefore, be juſtly called a ſpurious ſcorbutic Pleurify, 
and may be ealily diſtinguiſhed from a true Pleuriſy ; becauſe 
the former continues longer than the latter. A Palpitation of 
the Heart is, alſo, frequently incident to ſcorbutic Patients, who 
are, likewiſe, ſubject to Coarctations of the Breaſt, and Deli- 
quiums, into which they fall when they endeavour to get out 
of Bed, without any external Zauſe. But thele Deliquiums 

l <:Fer 


differ from others, in this, that during the 


is obſtructed, and that ſomethin 


fortune. But theſe Palſies differ from an ordi 


from the ſubjacent 


, the Pulſe 
is large and ſtrong ; whereas, in other Deliquiums, it is ſmall 
and intercepted. Beſides, in the Thorax, becauſe in it the 
Oeſophagus is ſituated, there happens another Symptom; for 
ſcorbutic Patients frequently complain, that tneir whole Gullet 
like a Stake is contained in 
it, which would ſo hinder the Deglutition of the Aliments 
and Drink, that if any Attempt was made that way, they 
would run a Riſk of being ſuffocated, 

Having thus conſidered the Thorax, we now proceed to the 
Neck, Fauces and Head, where various Symptoms occur; 
ſuch as a preternatural Diſcharge of the Saliva, a Symptom 
very frequent to ſcorbutic Patients, The Gums, alſo, are in 
this Diſorder greatly affected, ſince in the Beginning they be- 
come tumid, and, when gently handled, diſcharge a ſerous 
Blood. A luxuriant Fleſh is, alſo, often copiouſly formed on 
them, which is at laſt accompanied with a highly ſetid Smell. 
When the Gums are thus indiſpoſed, the Teeth begin to be 
looſe in their Sockets ; ſo that they may ſometimes be taken 
out. There is, alſo, frequently a Tooth-ach, without any ma- 
nifeſt Cauſe ; but this Tooth-ach differs from others in this, 
that it ſuddenly diſappears, and eaſily recurs. The Patient is 
often afflicted with violent and generally wandering Head-achs, 
which principally have their Periods towards the Evening, but 
terminate in the Night-time upon the Eruption of a Sweat. 
Vertigos, alſo, and Dimneſs of Sight, frequently happen, and, 
at certain Intervals, a Drowſineſs; and, on the contrary, 
other Patients are for many Weeks tormented with Watchings, 
without being weakned, as it happens to feveriſh Patients. 
Sometimes, alſo, an exceflive Dejectedneſs, or an abſolute Deli- 
rium, happens. But this Species of Delirium differs from 


others in this, that it ſeizes the Patient in an anomalous man- 


ner, and ſeemingly without adequate productive Cauſes. 

If we conſider the external Parts, we find the Scurvy pro- 
ducive of Convulſions, Pains, and Spaſms in them, us 
Convulſions frequently happen in the Hams of the Legs, and 
the Ancles are ſometimes contracted. Here and there, alſo, 
violent Contractions happen, which frequently remain in the 
Joints. This Diſorder is excellently deſcribed by Georgius 
Horftius. Palſies, alſo, frequently happen, eſpecially in the 
Legs, after violent Spaſms of the Inteſtines: In which caſe, a 


preceding Stupor is the Fore-runner of the Ong net 

** 
which is gradually formed, continues long, and deſtroys all 
Motion; whereas a ſcorbutic Palſy ſeizes quickly, dif: 
ſuddenly, and in ſome meaſure leaves the Motion of the Part, 
eſpecially if the Patient keeps his Bed. Beſides, an exceſſive 
Wearineſs ſeizes all the Limbs, without any manifeſt Cauſe. 
Some ſcorbutic Patients, alſo, complain of a vermicular Pain, 
and ſometimes an obtuſe tenſive Pain ſeizes the Marrow of 
the Bones. Others are racked with the moſt intenſe, pungent 
and lancinating Pains, juſt as if the Parts were torn aſunder. 
Theſe Pains are cy wandering, and transfer themſelves 
from one Part to another, which they, alſo, ſoon leave. Hence 
they are called the Wandering-Gout. But ſometimes they 
ſeem to 
Pleuriſy is to be dreaded. 

Pains ariſe principally in the Legs, as alſo about the Ancles 
and Soles of the Feet ; ſometimes in the Extremities of the 
Fingers, the Hip, the Knee, the Backs the Loins, and the 
Nape of the Neck ; and theſe Pains differ from a true Ar- 
thritis, becauſe they wander up and down, not only about the 
Joints, but alſo in the Fleſh, about the Membranes. In this 
Diſorder the Patient is alſo afflicted with profuſe, troubleſome 
and waſting Sweats, eſpecially in the * Hæmor- 
rhages, alſo, ſometimes happen from the Noſe, and are not to 
be ſtopped without great Difficulty. Beſides, on the = 

$404] which are ſometimes larger, and ſometimes - 

er, reſembling the Bites of Gnats, and which are generally at 
firſt red, then purple, and ſomewhat livid, and laſt of all 
black. The larger Spots ſometimes occupy the whole Legs, 
and diffuſing themſelves far, appear ſometimes on the Thighs, 
Neck and Breaſt, and vaniſh, and again appear at Intervals, 
Sometimes, alſo, Tumors and Tubercles appear in different 
Parts of the Body. Oedematous Tumors are formed in the 
Feet, and Exulcerations happen in the following manner : 
Firſt, the Part is bog painful ; then the Cuticula is ſeparated 
kin, juſt as if boiling Water had been 

poured upon it, the Serum is diſcharged, and then the Part is 


| intenſely painful ; but a true Pus is hardly ever obſerved in 


A 


| 


ſuch Parts. Some Patients are, alſo, afflicted with dry and deep 


Ulcers, which diſcharge neither Pus nor Sanies, but eaſily de- happen 


enerate into a Gangrene. Gangrenes are, alſo, frequently 
incident to Acorbutic Patients, eſpecially in their Toes ; but 
ſuch Gangrenes differ from others in this, that they ſeize 
without a manifeſt Cauſe and Inflammation, 2 ſlo 

and are long before they deſtroy the Patient. eſe are 
principal Signs and Symptoms of a Scurvy, which are not all 


and moſt malignant kind, 


keep a fixed Seat in the Breaſt ; in which Caſe a 


equally obſerved in all Patients, fince ſome are aMifted wi 
more, and others with fewer of them ; 9 — 


violent, and in others more mild; in ſome f 
2 others a ſhorter time. . . og6agh e 

Having given a compleat Hiſtory of the Scurvy, together 
with the ſeveral Symptoms with which it is — compli- 
cated, we now come to conſider the proximate and remote 
Cauſes, from which this, and its ſeveral Effects, proceed ; be- 
cauſe both the Prevention and Cure of this Diſorder, in'a 
great meaſure, depend 6 5 an accurate Knowledge of its 
true Cauſes, We have already, in the Definition of a Scur- 
vy, placed its continent and proximate Cauſe in an exceſſive 
Impurity and Corruption of the vital Juices, which is highly 
unfriendly to Life and Health, But fince it is not as yet a- 
greed upon, wherein this Taint principally conſiſts, or how 
it ariſes and exerts its unlucky Influence, we ſhall inquire with 
mow Accuracy into theſe Circumſtances. 

is, re, certain from Phyſiology, that a State 

of Health, or the Soundneſs of — — NOR ane 
mal Functions, depends upon a laudable Temperament, Mix- 
ture and Craſis of the vital Humors, the Blood, the lympha- 
tic and nutritive Juices, and the nervous Fluid, and their due 
_— and Cog 3 the Parts of the Body. 
ut ſince a due | emperature a urity of the Juices prin- 
cipally conliſts in this, that the more Hole, were a- 
queous, ætherial, elaſtic, and gently ſulphureous Parts, be in 
a due Proportion mixed and united with the gelatinous and 
fine mucous Parts; and that the grofs, glutinous, terreſtrial, 
and various kinds of ſaline Parts, as, alſo, the tartareous, al- 
caline, ſulphureous, or bilious, and ſuperfluous, aqueous, and 
e Parts be duly eliminated through proper Strainers 
an Emunctories; ſuch as the Skin, through which Perſpira- 
tion is made, the Liver, the Kidneys, the Inteſtines, and the 
| arr, Coats of the Fauces, Noſe and Bronchia, it is ſuf- 
ciently obvious, that an Impurity of the Juices, or a Caco- 
chymy, muſt be 2 when the terreſtrial, tenaceous, 
ſulphureous, and faline Parts, retained in the Body, ſurpaſs 
thoſe of the mild and temperate kind. But 'tis to be ob- 
ſerved, that the impure Dyſcraſy of the Blood, in this Diſ- 
order, is not always of the ſame kind, but differs according 
to the Nature of the excrementitious Particles, and induces 
different Symptoms; ſor in ſome Patients the peccant Matter 
is highly viſcid, fixed, terreſtrial, ſaline and acid; whereas, 
in others, it is bilious, ſaline, alcaline, and ſulphureous. Hence 


Authors have aſcribed a Scurvy either to a cold or an hot 


Cauſe. To theſe I add a third Species of Scurvy, which 
aries from a vapid Diſpoſition of the Juices, — ts a — 
tria Corruption; and this is found to be a Scurvy of the worſt 


The putrid Corruption and vapid State of the Juices is ſuf- 
ficiently evinced from this, hat che Scurvy is * — 4 
gated by Contagion, and all contagious Diſorders have ſor 
their Foundation and Cauſe putrid Exhalations, which pene- 
trating deep into the Body, like a Fomes or Leaven, conta- 
minate, and convert into their own Natures, the prediſpoſed 
Humours, eſpecially thoſe of the pinguinous Kind. Hence 
Sennertus, in his Treatiſe de Scorbuto, Cap. 1. & 4. obſerves, 
that a Scurvy has been 2 1 75 only by the Stench of Pa- 
tients who have died of this Diſorder ; and Caſpar Hoffman, 
in his Treatiſe de Febribus, Cap. 57. has excellently deicribed 
the noxious Nature of ſcorbutic Exhalations in the following 
manner. Fg f lays he, after the Patient's Death, 
6c there is no Danger; but after the Carcaſs begins to grow 
“ putrid, all Perſons ought to keep at a Diſtance from it, 
«© unleſs they chuſe to be infected with the ſame Diſorder.” 
Beſides, the exceſſive Corruption of the Blood and nutritious 
Juice is ſufficiently evinced, from the ſpontaneous Laſlitude ; 
the Languor and Weakneſs of the N the Loſs of 
Strength, ſo far as to produce a Deliquium ; the weak and 
languid Pulſe ; the exceſſive Stench of the Sweat and Urine ; 
and the quick and eaſy Sphacelation of the external Parts, 
without any previous external Cauſe. | 

But in order to generate the Symptoms which aMli&t 
ſcorbutic Patients, the depraved and corrupted State of 
the Humours alone is not ſufficient ; but tis, alſo, requiſite 
the Union of the fluid and ſolid Parts of the Blood ſhould 
be deftroyed, which may be pretty diſtinctly collected 
from various Phanomena accompanying the Scurvy, But 
this ion of the Fluid, from the more ſolid and heavy 
Parts of the Blood, is by no Circumſtances better known 
than by the Diſcharges of aqueous Blood, which generally 
from the Noſe, Gums, and Anus ; as, alſo, from this, 
that in the external Parts, ſuch as the Face, Lips, and Legs, 
the Mouths of the Veſſels ſometimes ſpontaneouſly open and 


diſcharge Blood. Scorbutic Patients are, alſo, frequently ſub- 


TY ject to copious Diſcharges of the Saliva, Urine and Sweat, 
which, alſo, indicate an exceſſive Separation of the Serum 


from the thick Blood. Whereas, on the contrary, the in- 
LI] conltant 
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conſtant Pains wandering from one Part to another, ſuffi- 
ciently evince the Thinneſs and ſubtile Acrimony of the 
impure Serum; for a thin and acrid Humour extravaſated, 
is eaſily and quickly convey'd from one Part to another, 
which principally happens in a wandering ſcorbutic Gout, 
To this Cauſe we may, alſo, juſtly refer the Uneaſineſs of 


the Prazcordia, the ſpaſmodic tiction of the Orifices of 


the Stomach and Diaphragm, and the lancinating Pains of 


the Inteſtines and Breaſt, commonly called a ſpurious Pleu- 
riſy ; together with the Itching and Exulceration of the 
external Parts, The Lentor and Thickneſs of the ſcorbu- 
tic Humor may be known from the Tumors, the fixed 
Pains, the Wearineſs of the Limbs, the Horror and Stupor. 
Hence, alſo, we are to account for the Palpitations of the 
Heart, the Syncope, the Carus, the Lethargy, the ſmall and 
weak Pulſes, the Sadneſs, the Melancholy, the polypous 
Concretions in the large Veſſels of the Heart, the paralytic 
Diſorders, the ſudden Swelling and Increaſe of the Body, the 
Largeneſs of the Liver and Spleen, and the Tubercles in 
various Parts of the Body. 1 HR 

Beſides, that the Union between the ſolid and fluid Parts 
of the Blood, which is highly neceſſary to its Circulation 
through the minute Veſſels and Viſcera, is deſtroy'd, may be 
known from Blood taken from the Veins of ſcorbutic Pa- 
tients, which is generally grumous, black, heavy and thick, 
with a large Quantity of fetid and ill-taſted Water. 
J have frequently ſeen the Blood diſcharg'd from the 
Feet of ſcorbutic Perfons in Water, ſoon compacted 
into fibrous Concretions ; whilſt in others, I have ſeen 
the Blood received in a Veſſel, ſoon after covered with a 
very tenacious, glutinous Pellicle. But in others, inftead of 
a duly conſiſtent Blood, I have, with Admiration, ſeen, a 
thin, florid, and acrid Serum diſcharged, which left no 
thick, black Subſtance in the Bottom of the Veſſel. 

Having thus inveſtigated the Cauſes of a Scurvy, we'now 
come to examine, which of the Viſcera are principally af- 
ſected by it, and what is moſt properly to be eſteemed its 
Seat. But as Authors differ with reſpe& to this, we fhall 
enquire which of their Opinions approaches neareſt to Truth. 
The Antients, and among the reſt Hyppocrates, affirm'd, that 
the Spleen, which they thought the Seat of the melancho- 
lic and atrabiliarious Humours, was moſt affected. But 
ſrom the acurate anatomical Diſquiſitions of the Moderns, 
tis certain, that the Seat of this Diſorder is rather to be 
placed in the Liver. Thus Sennertus, in Med. Pratt. Lib. 
3. Sec. 2. Cap. 2. informs us, that upon opening the Body 
of a' Perſon who died of the Scurvy, he found aimed 5 
whole Omentum putrid and corrupted, but no apparent 
Diſorder in the Spleen. Foreflus, in Lib. 20. Obſerv. Schol. 
2. informs us, that upon opening the Body of a certain 
Man of Diſtinction, who died of this Diforder, he rather 
found the Liver affected than the Spleen. Reuſnerus, in 
Exercitat. 4. de Scorbuto, informs us, that he ſaw the Liver of a 
fcorbutic Man, corrupted, callous, and unfit for the Depu- 
ration of the Blood, whilſt the Spleen had the Bulk and 
Colour of a found Liver. Horſtius, alſo, in his Treatiſe de 
Scorbuto, Seft. 2. p. 8. tells us, that he ſaw the Liver of a 
ſcorbutic Man totally fcirrhous, both internally and exter- 
nally, without any Veſſels or Blood contained in it ; whilſt 
the Spleen was three Times larger than in a natural State it 
generally is, appeared very ſound, and by its pretty red Co- 
lour, and fleſhy Subſtance, reſembled the Parenchyma of 
the Lungs. And Dr. Willis often, diſſecting the Bodies of 
many ſcorbutic Patients, obſerv'd, that the Parts moſt fre- 
quently affected, were the Liver or the Gall-Bladder ; for 
in ſome he found the Liver abſolutely without Blood, and 
like a Cow's Udder after the Milk is drawn from it. In 
ſome he found the Gall-Bladder entirely empty, in others 
obſtructed with Stones, and in others full of highly 
bitter Sordes; whilſt the Spleen was ſound and free from 
any apparent Diſorder, | 

But I ſhall not heſitate to affirm, that in this Diſorder 
all the Viſcera and Emunctories ſubſervient to the Depura- 
tions of the Fluids are affected and diſorder'd, ſince, in con- 
ſequence of the flow Circulation of the Blood, their minute 
Veſſels and Ducts are eaſily infarcted, obſtructed by a viſ- 
cid Sordes, and at laſt abſolutely indurated : But in parti- 
cular, that univerſal Emunctory of the whole Body, the 
Skin, through which the thin excrementitious Juices are 
exhaled, ſeems to be moſt conſiderably affected: Nor are 
the ſanguineous Viſcera in the Abdomen, to which the Vena 
Porte is diftributed, ſuch as the Liver, Spleen, Meſentery, 
and Omentum, entirely unaffected by this Diſorder ; becauſe 
the Liver is deſtin'd for the Secretion of the impure, ſaline, 
ſulphureous Parts, and ſuch as have a Tendency to an alca- 
line Nature, The Spleen, alſo, principally contributes to the 
intimate Mixture of the fluid and ſolid Parts of the Blood; 


ſot which Reaſon the Injuries done to theſe Parts in a Scurvy, 


are to be particularly regarded. But 1 would have it ob- 
ferv'd, that in this Diſorder we are not abſolutely to con- 
fide in anatomico-praQtical Obſervations ; becauſe, we rarely 
find an Opportunity of diſſecting ſcorbutic Perſons who have 
died before they fell into a Dropfy, an Atrophy, an Hectic, 
the Morbus Niger, or an internal Sphacelus. 

That a Scurvy is fo long protracted and fo obſtinate, as 
with Difficulty to yield to the moſt proper and efficacious 
Medicines, is, in my Opinion, owing to this, that the La- 
boratory of Digeſtion and Chylification, by which I mean 
the Stomach and Inteftines, is diſorder'd, and conſiderably 
injur'd : For as the intimate Diſſolution of the Aliments, 
and the Preparation and Extraction of a laudable, ſweet and 
chylous Juice, depend intirely on the Temperature, gently 
ſpirituous Quality, and ſufficient Influx of the Salival, gaſtric 
and pancreatic Menftruums ; ſo when by the Impurity of 
the Blood, theſe menſtrual Liquors plainly loſe their tem- 
perate Nature, they only produce a crude, viſcid, and 
acid Chyle; which — convey'd to the Blood, by its 
peccant Fomes, not only ſuſtains, but alſo augments the In- 
temperature and Impurity of the Juices. | 

Having traced the continent and proximate Cauſes and 
true Seat of a Scurvy, and its ſeveral Symptoms, and con- 
fider'd in what Manner it diffuſes itſelf to all the Parts of 
the Body, we now come to inveſtigate whence theſe internal 
Cauſes of the Diſorder derive their Origins; and this, in 
my Opinion, is beſt done by carefully adverting to what 
the Phyſicians commonly call the external non-natural 
Cauſes, which are daily neceſſary to the Preſervation of 
Health. Thus, tis certain from Experience, that the Scur- 
vy is endemial and familiar to ſome Countries, eſpecially to 
northern and maritime Climates, ſuch as thoſe of the Danes, 
Norwegians, Zealanders, the Freezlanders, the Ditmarſians, 
the Dutch and the Swiſs ; the Cauſe of which is to be ſought 
for in the Atmoſphere, which being impregnated with impure, 
putrid, ſaline, and too aqueous Exhalations, is by that Means 
in a great Meaſure depriv'd of its elaſtic and expanſive 
Force, on which the Tone and Strength of the Solids, and 
their moving and ſyſtaltic Force depend. Hence, in 
ſoutherly Climates, marſhy, dank, and low ſituated Places, 
where Inundations, Stagnations of Water, and cloudy Weather 
frequently happen, are very fit for generating the Scur- 
vy, certainly, for no other Reaſon, than that the Air im- 
pregnated with many moiſt Exhalations and Vapours, by 
greatly relaxing the moving Fibres, retards and diminiſhes 
the Circalation of the Humours, and conſequently the na- 
tural Secretions and Excretions. | 

But fince, according to Hippocrates, in Lib. de Flatibus, 
Diſeaſes proceed not only from the Air, but, alſo, from 
the Aliments : So we find from Experience, that hard, high- 
falted Beef and Pork, the compact Fleſhes of old Animals, 
when much ſalted and indurated in Smoke, as alſo Fiſh, 
eſpecially of the Sea Kind, when ſalted and hardened, greatly 
contribute to render the Scurvy familiar to ſome northern 
and maritime Countries. Pulſes of a groſs Texture, eſpecially 
thoſe prodyced in dank and marſhy Places, and coarſe, 
hard Bread, prepar'd of Rye reaped in rainy Weather, or 
which has contracted a Mouldineſs, have, alfo, a Tendency 
to produce the Scurvy ; which Diſorder is, alſo, generated 
by crude, hard, ſaline and ſtagnant Waters, daily us'd ; 
and by Ales prepar'd of ſuch Waters, when not duly im- 
pregnated with Hops, or when they become acid or fecu- 
lent. And all theſe Cauſes are far more injurious, if at the 
ſame Time the Life of the Patient is inactive, and free from 
Labour and Exerciſe ; for by this Means the vital Circu- 
lation of the Fluids, and the Secretions and Excretions de- 
pending upon it, are greatly retarded, and a Thickneſs of the 
Blood and Humours induc'd. 

* Tis, alſo, obſervable, that Perſons of a ſpongious and looſe 
Habit, thoſe of a ſanguineo-phlegmatic Temperament, thoſe 
who are corpulent, and whoſe Veſſels are very ſmall and 
numerous, are more ſubject to a Scurvy than thoſe of dry, 
ſlender and firm Habits, who have larger Veſſels: Be- 
cauſe, in the former the Circulation being flower, and the 
Secretions more languid, the pinguious watery Juices, upon 
the Approach of any Miaſma, quickly degenerate into a pu- 
tredinous Corruption, It is, alſo, obſerved, that Women 
are more ſubject to the Scurvy than Men; Perſons who re- 
ſide in Towns more than the Country People; and ſtudious 
Perſons more than the common People, who by Exerciſe 
and Labour expel by Perſpiration the peccant Humours ac- 
cumulated in their Bodies, b 

But nothing has a greater Tendency to corrupt the Maſs of 
Blood, pervert the Laws of the Animal QEconomy, and 
ſuppreſs the ſeveral Evacuations by Stool, Sweat, and Urine, 
than a Suppreſſion of the Menſes in Women, and of the 
Hemorrhoids in Men: So nothing can have a more imme- 
diate Influence in producing the Scurvy. Barren Women 

are, 


are, alſo, ſubject to this Diſorder; and thoſe whoſe Men- 
ſes have ceas d on account of their Age; and in general all 
who totally omit uſual Evacuations of Blood, whether by 
Scarification or Veneſection; for by this Means the Hu- 
mours being copiouſly accumulated in the Body, cannot paſs 
freely through all the Veſſels, but becoming here 
and there, contract an Impurity which is the Origin of the 
Scurvy. According to Solomon Albertus, Eugalenus, and 


Willis, exceſſive Hemorrhages from the Noſe, the Uterus, 


the hemorrhoidal Veins, and in child-bed-Women by the Lo- 
.Chia, have no leſs a Tendency to generate the 3 than 
a Suppreſſion of the uſual Evacuations of Blood: For too 

reat a Loſs, as well as a Redundance of Blood, 2 
F oundation for a Stagnation and Corruption of the 
moufrs. | | 

Old Perſons are moſt ſubject to this Diſorder ; for the 
Diſeaſes moſt familiar to them have a great Aﬀinity with 
the Scurvy, becauſe they derive their Origin from an im- 
pure, ſaline, and viſcid State of the Blood and Humours, 
Nor is this difficult to be comprehended ; for in the De- 
cline of Life, the minute Veſſels by which the Excretion of 
the Sordes is principally made, the Parts are nouriſh'd, and the 
Lymph is intimately mix'd with the Blood, begin to be dried, 
contracted, and render'd narrow ; hence they cannot duly 

rform their Functions, by which Means the whole Maſs of 

lood is, in proceſs of Time, rendered impure. | 

Among the remote Cauſes of a Scurvy, we may, allo, 
juſtly reckon whatever weakens the Strength, and dimi- 
niſhes the vital Motions, together with the Secretions and 
Excretions. Nothing has a greater Tendency to uce 
theſe Effects, than violent Perturbations of Mind, induc'd 
by anxious Care, Sadneſs and Grief, Thus Eugalenus in Tr, 
de Scorbuto, Obſ. 15. poſitively affirms, that all thoſe who 
live on coarſe Aliments, and labour under long Grief, are 
greatly diſpos'd to the Scurvy, This Doctrine is confirm'd 
by Willis, who obſerves, that ſome have been rendered 
ſcorbutic by a ſudden Fright ; for the Paſſions of the Mind 
are of ſingular Efficacy in infringing the Strength of the So- 
lids, and the Circulation.of the Blood, which depends upon 
it: Hence the Humours circulating ſlowly, become thick, 
unfit for paſſing through the minute Veſſels, and at laſt im- 
pure. Hence there is an eaſy Tranſition to the Scurvy, 

As Eaſe and want of Exerciſe diſpoſe to the Scurvy, ſo 
exceſſive Motion and Labour too long continued, have 
rally a Tendency to induce this Diſorder ; for by this Means, 
the moſt pure and ſubtile Parts of the Blood, nutritious Juice, 
and nervous Fluid, are diſſipated and exhaufted : So that the 
remaining Humours are afterwards eaſily ſuſceptible of a fo- 
reign and corrupted Quality, eſpecially upon the Acceſs of 
a Contagion, But above all, we condemn unſeaſonable and 
- Intenſe Exerciſe, by which the Chyle, as yet not ſufficiently 
digeſted, is too quickly convey'd to the Blood; and hence 
ariſe all the Diſorders we have already obſerv'd to proceed 
from a bad Digeſtion and a crude Chyle. Thus Galen, 
in Lib. 2. de Sanitate tuenda, Cap. 2. informs us, That 
«« when Exerciſe is perform'd, a large Quantity of crude 
and inconcocted Aliments and Juices ought not to be 
« in the Stomach or Veſſels, leſt theſe ſhould be convey d 
4 to all the Parts of the Body before they are duly pre- 
6 pared by a mature Concoction.“ 

Nothing, alſo, more eaſily and readily diſpoſes to the Scur- 
vy, than when any previous Diſorder has left a kind of Taint 
in the Blood, the alimentary Juice, or any of the principal 
Viſcera. Hence nothing is more frequently obſerved in Prac- 
tice, than that a Scurvy ſucceeds continual and intermittent 
Fevers, when prepoſterouſly ſuppreſſed ; or when the Pa- 
tients, as yet weak, eat liberally. "The Reaſon of this is ob- 
vious; for the vital Juices being, by the febrile Heat, de- 
prived of their due ſpirituous Quality, and their moſt ſubtile 
and ſulphureous Parts, circulate with Difficulty. Hence the 
Miaſma, left by the, preceding Diſeaſe, eaſily contracts a fo- 
reign Quality. But not to mention the many Obſervations 
which evince the Power of all Diſorders to produce the Scur- 
vy, we ſhall only ſpecify the Aﬀinity between the hypocon- 
driac Diſorder and the Scurvy; for the Jatter very often 
either accompanies or ſucceeds the former, ſo that ſome 
Phyſicians have falſely aſſerted, that there was no Diffe- 
rence between thoſe Diſeaſes. 

The Patient's Method of Life, alſo, ſometimes proves the 
antecedent Cauſe of a Scurvy. Thus Mariners, who under- 
take long Voyages, are ſurrounded with a moiſt Air, and eat 
large Quantities of groſs and high-ſalted Aliments, are in a 
principal Manner ſubject to it. The Scurvy is, alſo, very 


frequent in a Camp; becauſe the Soldiers, obſerving no 


Regimen, drink ſtagnant Waters, and often corrupted Li- 
quors, eat crude , and ſometimes half putrid Aliments, moul- 
dy Bread, and rancid Bacon ; expoſe their Bodies to an impure, 
moiſt and cold Air, eſpecially in the Night; and waſte their 
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Strength by Watching and Hunger. Olaus Magnus, in 
Lib. 16. 4 Regionibus Septentrionalibus, Cap. 5 1. tells us, 
„ That by high-ſalted and ſmoak'd Fiſh and Fleſh, by 


« cold a 1 crude Aliments, and by ill- bak d Bread, the 
„ Scurvy is produced, in which the Fauces and Gums be- 
5 _ _—_ _ _—_— is tormented, Tae Teeth 

are ſeia d with a Stupor and become looſe.” eterns, 
alſo, in Ob/. Med. Decad. 7. Caf. 10. has a long Obſer- 
vation — the Scurvy, as a Camp Diſeaſe, formerly 
raging in the Middle of G , the moſt conſiderable Cir- 
cumftances of which Obſervation are theſe following : Aſter 
the King of Sweden, in the Year 1634, ſubdued Auiburg, 
the Soldiers billeted in the Houſes of the Citizens brought 
into the Town a burning malignant Fever, accompanied with 
a Delirium and Petechiz, under which the Emperor's Sol- 
diers, allo, laboured, ſo that great Numbers were cut off by 
it. But this Diſorder remitting in the Beginning of the 
Winter, many of the Citizens complain'd of a Weagineſs, 
Senſe of Weight, and Inability to walk, nor could they ſtand 
upright on account of the Rigidity, Pain, and Hardneſs of 
their which in ſome were ſwell'd, and in others ex- 
tenuated, Thoſe who were of dry Conſtitutions, had the 
Tendons, Nerves, and Muſcles of their Legs drawn up- 
wards, ſo that they could not extend them ; and ſometimes 
this Diſorder of their Legs was accompanied with an acute 
Pain, and ſometimes not ; ſome were able to tumble up and 
down in their Beds, but not to extend their Legs; and many 
of theſe Patients died about the End of the cold Winter, 
in the Year 1634, The Legs of ſome were ſo weak, that 
they could not ſtand upon them, though they were ca- 
pable of moving themſelves in Bed. Spots of the Skin were 
common to all theſe Patients, and appeared firſt red, like 
Lentils, then blewiſh, and then livid, ſometimes covering 
the whole Legs. The Gums of the younger Patients were 
ſeized with a lax and flaccid Tumor, which when roughly 
handled, or rub'd, a black and fetid Blood was diſcharg'd ; 
the Breath was, alſo, diſagreeable, and the Maſtication de- 
fective: A Leucophlegmatia, an Aſcites, a Tympanites, an 
Atrophy, a Diarrhea, or a Jaundice ſucceeding, prov'd mor- 
tal to the Patient, Under this Diſorder the Sick could not 
well bear a dry Air, on account of the Ebullition of their 
—_ Hence, alſo, exceſſive Motion was prejudicial to 


Having given the Hiſtory, enumerated the Si and 
ſpecified the Cauſes of 8 it will 6 
guiſh it from other Diſorders, with which, in regard to its 

ymptoms, and the impure Dyſoraſy of the Blood, it ſeems 
to have a great Affinity. I know that many, both of the 
antient and modern ' Phyſicians, affirm, that a Scurvy is the 
ſame Diſeaſe with that deſcribed by Hippocrates in Lib. de 
Intern. Afect. under the Name of Jlium Cruentum; for in 
this Diſorder, as well as in the Scurvy, the Breath is highly fe- 
tid, the Gums recede from the Teeth, Hemorrhages of 
the Noſe happen, and ſometimes Ulcers of the Legs a 
pear, ſome of which are cur'd, whilſt others become wo 
But ſince the Spots of the Skin, by which the Scurvy is at 
preſent diſcovered, are not ſo much as mentioned by Hippo- 
crates ; and ſince thoſe labouring under the Ileum Cruen- 
tum, are ſaid to be ſufficiently capable of walking, or la- 
bouring, whereas thoſe. afflicted with the Scuryy have a 
Languor, Weight, Coldneſs of the Legs, and an Inability 
to walk, I can hardly induce myſelf- to embrace the Opi- 
nion of theſe Phyſicians. Somè, alſo, refer the Scurvy to 
the Black Jaundice, in which, alſo, the Breath is fetid, and 
the Gums, being corroded, diſcharge a black Blood, and 
have Ulcers form'd in them, which are with Difficulty 
brought to a Cicatrix. The Patients are, alſo, afflicted 
with Lazineſs and Languor, and the Diſorder is not cur'd 
without great Difficulty, But though theſe two Diſorders, 
on account of the violent Corruption of the Humours, 
have a great Aſſinity ; yet they differ in this, that in the 
Black Jaundice the Colour of the Face and whole Body is 
black, the Fœces -are porracious, a bitter Taſte is 1d 
in the Mouth, neither is there any Fever, or Force of 
Contagion. Beſides, in a Black Jaundice, the Liver is prin- 
cipally affected; whereas, in a Scurvy, all the Viſcera are 
diſorder d, and the nervous Syſtem afflicted with lancioating 
Pains and Spaſms; which, bowever, does not happen in 
the Black Jaundice. 

A Scurvy is, alſo, eaſily diſtinguiſhed from hypocondriac 
and melancholic Diſorders, with which. however, it is fre- 
quently accompanied ; for that in hypocondriac and me- 
lancholic Diſorders, on account of the deſtroy'd Tone of 
the Viſcera, and the low Circulation of the inſpiſſated Blood, 
there is a certain Impurity and Corruption of the Humours, 
as alſo Spaſms and Pains, from a Stagnation of the Juices, 
yet the Maſs of Blood is not fo putrid and corrupted, not 
impregnated with fo many and ſo acrid Salts, as 2 the 
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the contagious Force, but, alſo, 


Scurvy. Hence, not only 
the Spots, the putrid Ulcers,, the relaxed and bloody Gums, 
the Wearineſs of the Bod land Limbs, and the Loſs of 
Strength, ſometimes productive of Deliquiums, all which are 
the Symptoms of a Scurvy, are wanting. Beſides, the Scur- 
vy, on account of that Corruption which preys both on the 
ſolid and fluid Parts, on account of the Spots, Pains and Ul- 
cers, and even on account of its contagious Nature, has a 
great Affinity with the Lues Venerea. Tis, however, of 
great Importance, to make a due Diſtinction between theſe 
two Diſorders, otherwiſe many Errors will be committed in 
Practice: We are, therefore, to remember, that the Lues Ve- 
nerea only ariſes from Contagion ; whereas the Scurvy is pro- 
duced by a Fault of the Air, Aliments, Water, or an Abuſe 
of the Non-naturals ; for which reaſon, it is peculiar to cer- 
tain Regions and Climates, Beſides, the Scurvy principally 
affects the Gums, and renders the Teeth carious; whereas the 
Lues Venerea rather exulcerates and corrodes the Tonfils, U- 
vula, Noſtrils, and Bones of the Palate. The Urine, alſo, 
of ſcorbutic Patients is thick, highly coloured, and richly im- 
regnated with lixivial Salts ; whereas, in a Lues Venerea, the 
Urine is paler coloured, and turbid, with a flymy Sediment. 
And, laſtly, in a —_ the Spaſms and Pains are wander- 
ing; whereas, in a Lues Venerea, they are more fixed, 
ſituated in the Bones, and - exaſperated in the Night in 
Bed. 6 
But a Scurvy has a 
with the red chronical Purples, which is generally free from a 
Fever, and ſo common, that, by way of Diſtinction, it is 
called the ſcorbutic Purples ; becauſe this, as well as a Scurvy, 
is produced by a great Impurity of the Humors; but it dif- 
fers in this from a Scurvy, that, in the former, numerous 
Puſtules, as large as Millet-Seeds, here and there with 
Corrugation, Aſperity, and Dryneſs of the Skin, and being 
accompanied with a profuſe Sweat, diffuſe a Stench, eſpeci- 
ally about the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, when the Patient is 
afflictel with Horripulations, Itchings, Heats, and a certain 
Oppreſſion of the Breaſt; but none of theſe Symptoms hap- 
pen in a Scurvy.. Beſides, no other exanthomatous Diſor- 
der is ſo inſtable, eſpecially in Perſons of delicate Conſtitu- 
ons, as the Purples, ſince it ſuddenly appears and diſappears, 
often leaving no bad Conſequences behind it, but a certain 
Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, and an Hoarſeneſs; which Sym- 
ptoms are, however, eaſily removed by a proper Regimen. 
Among the Diſorders which bear a great Affinity to the 
Scurvy, we may alſo juſtly reckon that Species of Cachexy, 
which, by the modern Phyſicians, is generally called ſcorbu- 
tic. . But that we may know how far theſe Diſorders differ, 
'tis to be obſerved, that a Cachexy is neither contagious nor 
epidemic, nor highly offenſive to the Gums, nor accompanied 
with Spots ; all which Symptoms, however, 288 ac- 
company a true Scurvy. Beſides, the material Cauſe of a 


ther from a Redundance of a thin, than of a glutinous and 
acrid Serum. Hence the external Parts of cachectic Patients 
Bodies are obſerved highly relaxed, flaccid and tumid. 

Having thus ſpecified the Difference between a Scurvy and 
other Diſeaſes, which have an Afﬀinity with it, we now come 
to conſider how we may form a prudent Judgment with re- 
ſpect to its Core and Event, Firſt, then, tis to be obſerv- 
ed, that the Scuryy is one of thoſe Diſorders which neither 
ſuddenly ſeize, nor ſuddenly forſake the Patient ; but pro- 
ceeding ſlowly, require a long Time and an exact Regimen, 
both for their Mitigation and total Cure. Hence it happens, 
that a Scurvy, upon the ſlighteſt Error in Regimen, eaſily re- 
curs,. eſpecially where there is an hereditary Diſpoſition to it, 
in which Caſe it is rarely totally removed. The fame alfo 
happens, when the Diſorder is inveterate, the Patient old, or 
the Body weakned and exhauſted by previous Diſeaſes ; for, 
in theſe Caſes, it gradually paves the way to a Dropfy, 
an Atrophy, a Palſy, Convulſions, a Carus, a Lethargy, 
an Apoplexy, Sphacelations of the Extremities, and other 
mortal Diſorders. But tis otherwiſe when the Diſeaſe is be- 
ginning, the Patient young, the Habit firm, and its Origin 
owing to. Contagion z for then tis eaſily cured, eſpecially if its 
Fomes is carried off by the menſtrual or hæmorrhoidal Diſ- 
charge. It is, alſo, more eaſily cured by removing the Patient 
from inſalubrious, maritime and northerly Climates, to more 
healthy and ſoutherly Countries, When hypocondriac and 
cachectie Patients, or thoſe labouring under a violent Ganor- 
rhæa, are ſeized with ſcorbutic Symptoms, the Cure is highly 
difficult, tho* not abſolutely to be deſpaired of. It is obſerv- 
able, that tho“ the Inhabitants of northerly Climates are very 
robuſt, yet they are more difficultly cured of a Scurvy than 
thoſe of ſoutherly Countries. The Reaſon of which ſeems 
to be aſſigned by Hippocrates, in Aph. 30. where we are 
cold, That thoſe who perſpire little, are robuſt, and not 
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greater Affinity with no Diſorder, than 
u 


ſony differs from that of a Cachexy, which proceeds ra- 
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“ ſubje&'to Diſorders; but if they become ſick, they are not 
* without great Difficulty reſtored to Health; for in the 
Inhabitants of Northern Countries, whoſe Skin is thick, denſe 
and conſtricted by the intenſe Cold, the ſubtle and ſpirituous 
Part of the Blood is copiouſiy retained and not exhaled. Hence 
theſe People are robuſt and vigorous: But when they are 
afflicted with Diſorders, which ought to be cured by Perſpira- 
tion, they are with Difficulty reſtored to Health, on account 
of the Thickneſs and Conſtriction of their Skins. 

A ſudden Eruption, and a ſudden Diſa of ſcorbutic 
Tumors, frequently indicate a Palſy ; Gripings of the Abdo- 
men, and continual Contorſions about the Navel, in old Perſons 
bring on a Sphacelation of the Inteſtines, and ſudden Death, 
or a Tympanitis ; the blacker the Spots are, the more ma- 
lignant is their Nature; and if they degenerate into Ulcers, 
they are not to be cured without great Difficulty, and often 
terminate in a ſphacelous Corruption. It is, alfo, a bad Sign, 
when the Gums and adjacent Parts are exulcerated, and an 
Abſceſs is form'd in the Ther 

Diſeaſes ariſing from a ſcorbutic Dyſcraſy of the Humours, 
ſuch as Palſies, chronical Purples, and Cachexies, eaſily re- 
cur, ſometimes every Year, and at other times, at longer In- 
tervals, according to the Patient's Method of Living, Regi- 
men, and other ae uy and if any Taint is convey- 
ed to the Viſcera and nervous Parts, it is not eafily removed ; 
for the ſcorbutic Humour partaking of the Nature of Leaven, 
and being deeply rooted in the Blood and nutritious Juice, is, 
with great Difficulty, expelled. 

It is, farther, to be obſerved, that generally hypocondriac 
and ſcorbutic Patients, are rarely reſtored to their former and 
natural State of Health, becauſe they rarely ſubmit to dietetic 
Rules and the Directions of their Phyſicians, but are fond of 
a ſudden Cure by means of Medicines, Hence it is, that 
running from one Phyſician to another, and changing one 
Medicine for another, they render their Diſorders worſe ; e- 
ſpecially if Nature being habituated tu Medicines; eludes the 
Force of the moſt powerful and efficacious. Beſides, few 
Phyſicians know the Art of treating theſe rebellious Diſorders 
with proper Remedies, exhibited in a proper Order, Method 
and Doſe ; for in theſe Caſes they exhibit powerful and draſtic 
Medicines; whereas it ought to be laid down as a general 
Rule, that the Scurvy, the moſt violent of all chronical Diſ- 
orders, is not to be treated with draſtic, but with the moſt 
mild and ſimple Medicines. | 

Having already conſider d the Origin, Nature and Termi- 
nation of a Scurvy, we now come to enquire into the Meaſures 
moſt proper to be taken for the Prevention and Cure of this 
Diſorder. But, as in any Diſorder, theſe two Intentions can- 
not be obtained without removing both its remote and proxi- 
mate Cauſes ; ſo there is no more proper Method, both for 

reventing and curing the Scurvy, than a Removal of its 
Cauſes: And as theſe Cauſes are to be ſought for in the pre- 
poſterous Uſe of the Non-naturals, and eſpecially in the Air; 
ſince no one, unleſs infected by another, ever laboured under 
the Scurvy, provided he has not committed terrible Errors in 
Diet and Regimen, it is ſufficiently obvious, that if we jn- 
tend to remove the Cauſe of a Scurvy, we muſt, above all 
Things, have a particular Regard to the Patient's Regimen ; 
for which Reaſon we ſhall preſcribe ſome dietetic Rules to be 
obſerved. 

Thoſe, then, who are diſpoſed to the Scurvy, or already af- 
fected with it, ought to change the Air in which the Diſeaſe 
was formed, and remoye from unhealthy Places where the 
Air is impure, vapid, deprived of its due Elaſticity, cloudy, 
or impregnated with noxious Exhalations, to Places that are 
more ſalutary, and bleſſed with a purer Air. This ſeems to 
be confirmed by Hippocrates, in Lib. 4. Epidem. where a 
Change of Climates is pronounced highly beneficial in all 
chronical Diforders. This is, alſo, evinced from Experience; 
ſince we know that thoſe who are born and educated in Places 
fit for generating the Scurvy, enjoy a far better State of 
Health, when they remove to Places bleſſed with a more pure, 
ſubtile and temperate Air, Nor in this Reſpect are any Set of 
People more curious and obſervant than the Italians, who, for 
Pha, ina 2 of Health, have one Place of Reſidence for 
the Summer, another for the Autumn, and another for the 
Winter. But the Germans, even thoſe of Note and Diſtinc- 
tion, little ſolicitous about the Purity of the Air, remove 
from healthy to unhealthy Places, where remaining for a 
long time, they contract a morbid Habit of Body. Every 
ſcorbutic Patient ought, therefore, if poſſible, to change his 
Habitation and Air, and to travel from northerly to more 
ſoutherly Climates, eſpecially to Italy and France. But if th: 
Patient's Circumſtances does not permit him to travel from 
unwholeſome to more ſalutary Places, the Air is to be artifi- 
cially corrected by burning Juniper- Wood in the Chimney, 
ar by Amber thrown upon Live-Coals. 
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monk d, high- ſalted, © or become rancid „ Try'd Sea- Filhe 
and Aliments of an auſtere And attringent, Quality. Scor- 
butic Patients o0ght, alſo,” to abſtain from pingilious Fleihes, 
and ſuch as incline. to PutrefaRtion'; as alſd fföm ſweet Sub- 
Rances, which, gccording to the Diverſity of the "Juices 
Jodged in the Prime: Viz, either become aceſcent, or chn. 
75 a Lencor, "and. by that Means induce in Infarcktion 
of the Viſcera. But it is otherwiſe, with Currants, which, 
by Means of their mild Swpetneſs, join'd with a fubtile A- 
cid, are laxative, emollient; and correct the "Acrimony of 
the Humouts.. But nothing is to be more carefully incul- 
ated than a proper Abſtinence, or great Moderation in eat- 
ng and Ninking ;_ eſpecially fi Fee who are voracious, 
corpulent, or of 'fanguineo-ptilegmatie © Conftiutions 3  be- 
cauſe | exceſſive! eating generally produces 4 Redunidance' of 


impure and peccant Juices: 


Among Liquors, none more powerfully contribute to the 
Generation of the Scurvy, than Waters that ate heavy, ſtag- 
nant, turbid, and diſpos'd to Putrefaction; for which Rea- 
ſon the Patient ought to drink only fuch Waters as are light, 
pure, impregnated neither with Salt, nor a calcarious, terreſ- 

rial Princighs and in which Meat is eaſily boiled; and the 
Ales prepared of ſuch Waters; for it is hardly eredible 
what Miſchief" is done in * northerly , Countries by drinking 
Ales prepared of unwholſome Waters, and not ſufficiently 
bopp'd; which, as they ealily become acid and feculent, 
not only with Difficulty paſs through the minute Veſ- 
2 of the Viſcera and Excretories, but alſo generate large 
Quantities'of Flatulences. Auſtere Wines, which contain a 
great deal of Acid, are, alſo, to be carefully avoided; 
whereas fragrant ſweet Wines, ' poſſeſs'd of a ſubtile Spirit, 
moderately taken, prove very beneficial. But the beſt W ines 
for ſcorbutic Patients, are genuine Hungarian Wine, as, 
alſo, good Rhenih Wine, Which is ſtill better if impreg- 
nated with-the Eſſences or Extracts of Worwwodly Searty- 


Graſs, or Elicampane. n 1 
Expetjence,, that an indolent Life 


p - 


As tis certain from 


and exceſſive Sleep greatly contribute to the Generation of the 


Scurvy, ſo there is not a more- infallible atid- efficacious 
Method, either of preventing or removing it, than due and 
proper Exerciſe : For, ſince the continual Syſtole of the 
Heart, and reciprocal Action of the Diaphragm and ON 
Tax, by Means of which the Circulation of the Blood: thro' 
the abdominal Viſcera is excellently promoted, alone ſup- 
port and govern the vital Motion of the Solids and Fluids; 
and ſince this Motion is greatly aſſiſted by Exerciſe, during 
which the muſcular Motion is increas'd, and the Fluids con- 
tained in the Veſſe!s propell'd, we may, without any Impro- 
priety, call Exerciſe that Univerſal Remedy which preſerves 


the natural Mixture of the Fluids, and Structure of the So- 


lids, promates the Circulation of the Blood and Humours, 
ſeparates the pure from the | impure _ Juices, and conſe- 
quently prevents and removes Diſeaſes of all Kinds, the 

curvy itfelf not excepted. Thus Spore, in Lib. 2. 
de Dieta, informs us, „That Idleneſs moiſtens and 
«© weakens the Body, whereas Exerciſe dries and corro- 
% borares it.“ The Reafon of this Doctrine is obvious, 
and greatly confirms my Opinion with reſpe& to the Ufe 
of Exerciſe in the Scurvy ; for by a ſedentary Life, the Cir. 
culation of the Blood is render'd flower : Hence, the ſuper- 
fluous Moiſture nor being ſufficiently eliminated through 
the Excretories, relaxes the fibrous and nervous” Parts; 


whereas, by dye Labour, the redundant Moiſture is diffipa- 


ted, by which Means the Tenſion of the Solids is increas d, 
and the Body ftrengthened. Every thing, alfo, which di- 
miniſhes the Circulation of the Blood, ſuch as exceffive 
Watchings, profbund Meditations, obſtinate Study, immode- 
rate Venery, frequent Drunkenneſs, and eſpecially exorbitant 
Paſſfions, ſuch as long protracted Grief and Fear, is to be 
- Thee are the principal Directions to be obſerv'd, with 
reſpect to Diet and Regimen, to Which I ſhall ſubjoin thoſe 
Remedics which from Experience I have hitherto found beſt 
adapted to remove both the proximate and remote © Cauſes 
of a_ Scurvy. Now we have already ſhewn, that the vio- 


lent Symptoms accompanying a Scurvy are produced by the 


exceſſive Dyſcraſy of the Blood, and the Accumnlation of 
the recrementitious Sordes in the Blood, and other vital Jui- 
ces; and that this Dyſcraſy and Accumulation depend n 
the flow Circulation of the Blood, and an Infarction or Ob- 
ſtruction af the capillary Veſſels in the Viſcera and Emunc- 
tories. Hence the Medicines adopted to the Removal of 
this Diſorder, ovght to dilute and corrett the impure, acrid, 
faline and ſulphureous Humours, diſſolve thoſe that are te- 


nacious and viſcid, open the obſtructed Paſſages of the Viſ- 


ceta aud Emunctories, and corroborate the weaken'd nervous 


or Fleſn 


and muſcular 
Citulation of the through” the” minuteſt Canals, 
and what it, - an" intimate Mixture of the 


Fluids with the Solids,” and's mild Tear of the vital 
E. F „ ID. 6463 
© The Phyficians'who have wrote exprefdly concerning the 
Seuryy, © have fſerted, chat the 'Dyſeraſy of the 'Hummours 
is of two Kinds; hut all of chem agree, chat, according to 
the Diverſity of 'the motbid, ſaline Principle, different, al- 
terative,, and cotreQing ' Medicines ate © requir'd, which 
1 1 by changing the Acid, and partly by cotreting the 
volatile fulpburcous Salt,” and allaying the cagſtic Acrimony, 
N the Diſorder. Though T grant the Difference of 
the Salts now mentioned, yet the different and für- fetch'd 
Correction of them ſeems to me ridiculous, ſince, I ſhall de- 
monſtrate, that the only and ſafeſt Method of cotrec 
and ſubduing all morbid Salts, in by proper Fluids. 

© This” Intention,” then, is a by 1 and light 
8 Water, the genuine Menſtrüum and Diftolvent of 
all Salts,” into which,” when taken with a proper Regimen 
am in a due Quantity, the ſaline Particles of every Kind 
lodged in the Bod and Humors, eaſily immerſe themſelves, 
and are by that Means excellently dilured, mitigated and 
corrected. But beſides the correcting Quality of Water, ir, 
alſo, produces another.” happy Effeck in the Scurvy, whillt 
it diſſolves the tenacious, viſcid "ant! "copulate Humours, 
ind krees ehe infarRtcd and obſtructed capitlary Velfcls and 
EmunQories from the impacted, vilcid Mitter. But this 
laudable Qualit) and Virtue is ſtill Hund more erful, 
when Water that is pure, light and ſubtile, is pofſeſs*d with 
an additional mineral Principle, and impregnated with a ſuf- 
ficient Portion of 3 wail or volatile, or fix'd alcaline 
Salt; ſuch as the various cold and hot Springs, eſpecially 
the coroline and ſelteran Springs, together with thoſe of #. 
era, Wildungen, and Empſen ; for theſe being far more active 
than common Water, paſs ſooner through the capillary 
Veſſels, enter the Emunctories more expeditiouſly, and are, 
ſor that Reaſon, highly efficacious in removing Obſtruc- 
tions, and eliminating excrementitious Sordes, Hence tis not 
to be doubted; but the univerſal Remedy of a Scurvy conſiſts 
in mineral Waters; eſpecially ſince for more than thirty 
Years I have, with great Succeſs, preſcrib'd both hot and 
cold mineral Waters for the Cure, not only of the moſt ob- 
ſtinate chronical Diſorders, eſpecially thoſe of the hypocon- 
dtine and hyſterie Kind, accompanied with a certain ſcor- 
butic Impurity, but alſo of a confirm'd Scurvy. But the 
Uſe of theſe Waters is ſucceeded by a far more certain and 
happy Effect, if an accurate Regimen is, gt the ſame Time, 
obſerv'd, and their Efficacy affiſted by the repeated Ex- 
hibition of proper antiſcorbutic and balſamic Medicines, 
When theſe mineral Waters cannot be had, the Cure 
maybe happily obtained by pure and light Fountain-Warter ; 
for in obſtinate chronical Diſeaſes, pure ſubtile Waters, im- 
pfegnated with a chalybeate Principle, are of great Efficacy, 
as is obvious from the many Cures, not only of a Scurvy, 
but, alſo, of other obſtinate Diſorders, yearly performed by 
the Waters of Lauch/tait, about two Miles from Hall in 
Germany ; for theſe Waters contain a ſubtle Crocus Mar- 
tis, by which the relaxed Tone of the moving Fibres is 
excellently corroborated, by which Means the Circulation of 
the Blood through the whole Body, and the ſalutary Ex- 
cretions are greatly promoted, eſpecially if theſe Waters are 
us'd both excernally” and internally. Hence we learn, that 
the antient Phyſicians, eſpecially Celſus, in Lib. 2. Cap. 9. 
and Scribonins Largus, in Cap. 32. for what they call the 
Lien" Magnus, and the Diſoders arifing from it, ſo juſtly 
recommended the drinking of Water, in which ignited Iron 
has been extinguiſh'd. 15 | 92 
But beſides mineral Waters, nothing is more effectual in 
correcting a ſcorbutic Acrimony than the Milk of Animals, 
and eſpecially that of Aﬀes, which Hippocrates, Galen, 
Areteeus, and Celſus fo highly extol in ſubduing various 
chronical Diſorders,” and eſpecially thoſe arifing from Acri- 
mony. Some of the moſt skilful of the /Moderns, "alſo, 


: 


confirm this Doctrine ; and as a Specific for the Scurvy, 


preſcribe Milk, eſpecially that of Aſſes, or the Whey of 
Cows; or Goats Milk; concerning which the curious Rea - 
der may "conſult Drawitzius, Balthas, Brunnerus, Enga- 
lenus, Wierus, Solom. Alberti, and Matt, Martini; Who 
have wrote judiciouſly concerning the Scurvy'; and unani- 
movfly confeſs, that they have cur'd more ſcorbutic Pa- 
tients only by a Milk Diet, or Whey impregnated with 
the Juices of antiſcorbutic Herbs, and Jong us d, than by 
all other "Remedies Whatever; and that thoſe Who were 
wafting away with 4 Scurvy have received more Strength 
from this Remedy, than from the beſt Corroboratives. Nor 
is the Reaſon of this Effect difficult to be conceived; for as 
the violent Symptoms of feorbutic Patients, ſuch as lancinat- 
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ing and ſpaſmodic Pains of the Limbs, Corroſions and Exul- 
2 of the _ Parts, derive their Origin No 
the exceſſiye Dyſcraſy of the Humours, a Diminution of the 
Excontions by Stool, Perſpiration and Urine, and an Ob- 

uction of the Veſſels ; ſo tis certain, that in order to 
open the obſtructed Paſſages, diſſolve the tenacious Humoaurs, 
and correct ſuch as are _acrid and ſaline, no Medicines. are 
more proper than thoſe of a diluent and dimulcent Kind, 
and ſuch as render the Humours fit for Tranſpiration, among 
which the moſt powerful are Aſſes Milk, which is ſweeter 
than that of other Animals, or the Whey of Cows or 
Goats Milk, eſpecially when infus'd or gently boiled with 
antiſcorbutic Herbs, ſuch as South. rad and Water- 
Cratin which, beſides a volatile Salt, contain a bitter Prin- 
Ciple; | | 
"But when a Scurvy is accompanied with an Inſarction of 
the Viſcera, and a Cachexy, or, which frequently happens, 
with the Hypochondriac Ditorder, and the Purples, the Cure 
ſucceeds beit if the Milk is mixed, not only with the 
milder Acidulz, ſuch as the Se/teran Waters, and thoſe 
of Wildungen, and Toen/lein, but alſo with the ſtronger 
cold Springs, ſuch as thoſe of Pyrmont and Egra, and thus 
drank under a proper Regimen. See Frid. Hoffman, Diſſert. 
de Connubis aquarum Mineralium cum Latte. 1 
Beſides theſe Remedies, we muſt alſo mention ſome of 
the pharmaecutical Kind, and eſpecially thoſe called the an- 
tiſcorbutic Specifics; among which we may juſtly reckon 
Scurvy-Graſs, and all the Species of Garden and Water- 
Creſſes, Brooklime, Horſe-Radiſh, the Roots of wild Ra- 
diſh, and Muſtard ; which, by their ſubtile and ſalino- 
ſulphureous Principles, penetrate into the moſt recluſe Parts 
of the Body, and induce a ſurpriſing Change both on the 
diſorder'd Fluids and Solids ; for they diſſolve viſcid and 
tenacious Humours, exalt and ſubtilize ſuch as are fixed and 
acid, and, by reſtoring the Tone, Vigour and Motion of the 
relaxed Solids, prevent a rapid Corruption of the Body. Va- 
rious Preparations of theſe Simples are us'd ; for ſome diſtil 
Waters, whilſt others obtain Spirits from them by Fer- 
mentation or Abſtraction; others from theſe Subſtances, 
when recent and cut down, expreſs the Juice, which they 
take by Spoonſuls, either alone or with ſome proper Vehicle, 
ſuch as Milk: Others mix them with their Aliments, boil 
them in Broths, add them to Ale during Fermentation, or pre- 
pare Conſerves of them with Sugar, as the different Cir- 
cumſtances of the Patient require, which are to be judg'd 
of by the Phyſician. | 

TT here are, alſo, various other antiſcorbutic Remedies, ſuch 
as, among Bitters, the Roots of Gentian and Succory, and 
the Herbs Scordium, Carduus Benedictus, Wormwood, the 
lefſer Centaury, and Water Trefoil: Among Balſamics and 
Corroboratives, Juniper. Berries, the Tops of the Fir and 
Pine Trees, Winter's Bark, Caſcarilla, Peruvian Bark, Co- 
per Bark, the Herbs Spleen-wort, Paul's Betany, White Hore- 
hound, Dodder of Thyme, and the Roots of Elicampane, 
Zedoary, and Arum ; Among Gums, Gum Ammoniac, Sa- 
apenum and Galbanum ; and among Wood, Saflafras, 
893 and Alocs; which, if us'd either in Subſtance 
or in Decoctions, or Inſuſions, or reduced to Extracts, or 
Elixirs, and exhibited at proper Times, in a due Order and 
in juſt Doſes, are highly efficacious in mitigating the Sym 
toms and removing the Diſorder ; for by their active, gently 
ſulphureous and balſamic Principle, they rouſe and invigorate 
the languid Circulation of the Blood, and cortect the acid 
and viſcid Intemperature of the Humours. 
There are, alſo, other Remedies no leſs efficacious in the 
Cure of a Scurvy. ; and theſe, partly by their gently ſulphu- 


reous and vaporous Principle, and partly by their emollient 


and correcting Quality, are excellently adapted to allay and 
ſooth the Pains and Spaſms: Of theſe, the moſt conſiderable 
are the recent Fats of Animals, eſpecially human and 
Dogs Fat, the Cream of Milk, Oil of ſweet Almonds 
obtained without Fire, Sperma Ceti, Caſtor, Aſa- ſœtida, the 
Extracts of Yarrow and common Chamomile, the The- 
riaca Cceleſtis, Diaſcordium, Saffron, Earth-Worms, the 
Shavings of the Tooth of the Sea-Horſe, and the Elk's 
Hoofs, of which various Medicines may be prepar'd in 
a liquid Form, and ſucceſsfully exhibited according to 
the different Circumſtances of the Patient, and Stages of 
the Diſeaſe. 

Having already conſidered the Cure of a Scurvy, fo far as 


it is obtain'd by thoſe Medicines which attenuate and incide 
the groſs Humours, correct thoſe that are acrid and ſaline, 


arts, we now come to treat of Evacuants, becauſe we de- 
rive the Qngia of a Scurvy from a Diminution or total 
Suppreſſion. of the natural Excretions by Stool, Urine, and 
Pet ſpiration; as, alſo, by the menſtrual and hemorrhoidal 
Diſcharges, As for Veneſection then, whether in the Arm 


2 


— the obſtructed Veſſels, and corroborate the relax'd 


or the Foot, whether by the Lancet, Scarification, or the 
Application of Leeches, we affirm, that it is not to be uſed 
in the Scuryy without the teſt Caution, and a mature 
Conſideration of all Circumſtances Thus, if the Patient is 
lethgric and "young, if the Diſorder is recent, and ariſes 

from the Cellation or total Suppreſſion of the Menſes in 
Women, or the Hemorrhoids in Men, Veneſection may be 
properly and ſafely us d, in whatever Part the Phyſician 
thinks moſt ach But if, as it often happens in the Pro 

ſs of the oy, 2 Redundance of impure and corrupte 

rum is generated, then Veneſection, eſpecially when co- 
jous, by impatring the Strength, would. infallibly do more 
arm than Good. But when a Diminution of the Quan- 
tity of Blood is indicated, and eſpecially when the Pai 

Tumors, and various Defedations of the Parts, render { 

a Depletion neceſſary, it is moſt ſafely obtained by frequent 
though not copious, Detractions of Blood, and, perhaps, Kill 
more properly by Scarification; which Method, as it is 
ſafeſt, ſo I always greatly approved of it in the Cure of 
violent Diſorders. . 5 | 

As for other Methods of Eyacuations, and. the Uſe of 
Purgatives, I am of Opinion, with other skilful Phyſicians, 
that, excluding all draſtic Subſtances, we ought only to uſe 
thoſe of the mildeſt Kind, ſuch as the Roots of Polypo- 
dy, Sena Leaves, Agaric, Rhubarb and Manna, which when 
duly mixed with the abovementioned antiſcorbutie Ingre- 
dients, and us d by Way of Infuſion or Decoction, are 
highly beneficial, by gently eliminating the peccant Hu- 
mours lodg'd in the Prime Vie, This Intention is 
anſwered by the Pilulz Polychreſtæ Balſamice, prepared 
after Bechers Manner, of well depurated Aloes, Ex- 
tract of Rhubarb, bitter Herbs, and temperate balſamic Ipgre- 
dients, exhibited at proper Seaſons, interpoſing or not, as 
the Phyſician thinks proper, the abſorbent Powders and di- 
geſtive Salts, The ſame Caution is to be obſery'd with 
reſpect to Diuretics, the more draſtic of which, CEN the 
too copiouſly evacuate the Serum, are to be rejected, 
thoſe us'd which gently evacuate the viſcid and tartareous 
Humours, ſuch as Decoctions of the five aperient Roots, 
eſpecially of Parſly, Salery, Fennel and Aſparagus, which 
were, alſo, us'd by Hippocrates and Aretæus. The ſame, 
alſo, holds true with reſpect to Diaphoretics, the beſt of 
which are thoſe which open the Pores, render them pliant, 
and convey the Blood and Humors to the Surface of the 
Body. But we are to reject thoſe which, by throwing the 
Humours into too violent Commotions and Exagitations, 
diminiſh the Serum and Strength, by exceſſive Sweat. The 
ſafeſt Diaphoretics are, therefore, theſe which gently promote 
Perſpiration, ſuch as the bezoardic Liquor of Buſſius, the 
Spiritus Nitri dulcis, the Spirit of Tartar, the Mixtura 
Simplex, the ſuccinated Spirit of Hartſhorn mixed with 
three Parts of the Anodyne Mineral Liquor and Spirit of 
Scurvy-Graſs, Flowers of Sulphur, Æthiops Mineral, Infu- 
ſions of Tea, Paul's Betany, Carduus Benedictus, Scor- 
dium, and Elder Flowers, diaphoretic Antimony, Ceruſs of 
Antimony, calcin'd and uncalcin'd Hartſhorn, Amber, Be- 
zoardic Mineral, Medicinal Regulus of Antimony, Native 
Cinnabar, and Cinnabar of Antimony, compound Powders 
of Crabs Claws, LZudovicus's and my Bezoardic Salt; 
to which, according tothe Circumſtances of the Patient, may be 
added, a Quarter of a Grain of Camphire, 

Having thus conſidered the general Method of Cure, we 
now come to ſubjoin ſome Cautions with reſpect to parti- 
cular Caſes and Circumſtances. In a hot Scurvy, therefore, 
which ſeizes young Perſons of choleric Habits and accuſ- 
tomed to drink Wine, and ariſes from a Redundancy of 
ſulphureous and bilious Particles in the Maſs of Blood, ſpe- 
cific Antiſcorbutics, turgid with a ſulphureous volatile Salt, 
ſuch as Scurvy-Graſs and its Spirit, ought to be very cau- 
tiouſly exhibited ; for, by ſharpening the Spicula of the Salts 
in the impure Blood, and agitating them with a brisker 
Motion, they exaſperate the Symptoms, produce Pains of the 
Head and Limbs, Anxieties and Inflations of the Spleen, 
by which Means they do more Harm than Good. But 
they may be more ſafely exhibited when corrected with A- 
cids, fuch as Wood-Sorrel, and the Juices of Citrons, 
Oranges, Barberries and Pomegranates. Thus, the Conſerve of 
Scuryy»>Graſs, mixed with an equal Quantity of the Con- 
ſerve of Sorrel, taken twice or thrice a Day, drinking after 
it ome Antiſcorbutic Water, produces very happy Effects, 
eſpecially if in bot and bilious Patients, it is accompanied with 


a moiſtening Diet, conſiſting of Milk Meats, Emulſions of 


Sweet Almonds, DecoCtions of Barley and Oats, Broths pre- 
pared of Fowls, with Lettice, Endive, Sorrel and Creſes, 
interpoſing at proper Intervals, gentle Laxatives and Diure- 
ties. But it is to be obſerved in general, that the Uſe of 
antiſcorbutic Herbs, and their Juices, whether by themſelves 
or with a Vehicle, ought to be very long perſiſted in. 

ä 9 When 


S CO 


When a Scurvy proceeds. ſrom muriatic Salts, which h 

pens in thoſe ho eat nanny Fg ſmok'd and high - ſalted 

ments, and have corroding Uleers, a ſtinking Breath, putrid 
Gums, a thick and faltiſh Urine, as is generally obſerved in 
old Sailors, then happy Effects 1 by Whey, long 
and copiouſly drank z by Citrons, China © and ripe 
Fruits ; whereas ſpirituous and volatile antiſcorbutics are ge- 
Scorbutic Patients are frequently afflicted with lancinating 
Pains of the Abdomen, and oppreſſive Pains of the Breaſt, 
which ought by no means to be treated with Carminatives or 


hot Medicines. But it is expedient at proper Intervals, and 


in due Doſes to exhibit my anodyne Liquor, or an anti- 

modic Elixir, prepared of the anodyne Liquor, and the 

ences of Caſtor — _—_ — _ it 1m ok 
-praduced by Broths of Fowls, prepared with a proper - 
— of Oil of Sweet - Almonds and Sperma Geck, Whey, 
boiled with the Roots of Marſh-mallows, red Poppy Flowers, 
and Earth-Worms; Water-Gruel 3 and emollient Clyſters 
prepared of Milk, with the Addition of a little Caſtor and 
Saffron, - No les Caution is requiſite, if} as it frequently hap- 
pens, there are ſpontaneous Evacuations, Diarrhæas, for in- 
ſtance: For theſe, if gently treated, generally afford great 
Relief; but when too ſoon ſtopt, leave behind them Car- 
dialgias, Inflations of the Hypochondria, and Infarctions of the 
Viſcera. E 

In order to alleviate the intenſe Pain, and procure Reſt, 
ſmall Doſes of Opiates, corrected with Purgatives, or Alexi- 
pharmics, are only to be exhibited twice or thrice, in order 
to preſerve the Strength; which, when the Pains ceaſe, is 
better reſtored, and renders the Patients fitter for ſurmount- 
ing the Diſeaſe. Topics are more frequently hurtful than 
beneficial in ſcorbutic: Pains, Exulcerations, and Spots, as is 
principally obſervable in the wandering Gout, in which To- 
pics, indiſcriminately applied, by repelling the peceant Mat- 
ter to the internal, and eſpecially to the nervous Parts, often 
excite violent Symptoms, ſuch as Vertigos, Dulneſs of hear- 
ing, Difficulty of breathing, Cardialgias, violent Gripes of 
the Inteſtines, and ſometimes terrible Convulſions of the 
Limbs. Tis, therefore, better, in this Caſe, totally to ab- 
Rain from Topics, and keep the Parts affected in an equal 
Perſpiration, by . wrapping them up in warm Linnen Cloths, 
But if 2 black Ulcers require external Remedies, we are 
to imitate Eugalenus, 


who prudently adviſed, that rejecting | 


all acrid Subſtances, we ſhould only uſe thoſe of a mild Na- 
ture, ſuch as Preparations of the Yolk of an Egg, Myrrh, 
Olibanum, Saffron, Oil of Roſes, and Peruvian Balfam. 
When there is an exceſſive Impurity of the Humours, tend- 
ing to Corruption, we are to be very cautious in ordering 
Scarifications, for fear of a Gangrene, which may be excel- 
lently prevented by Quick-Lime W ater, exalted by campho- 
rated Spirit of Wine, and Sal Ammoniac. 

Where the Corruption of the Humours is very great, the 
Tumors and Inflammations eafily degenerate into obſtinate 

Ulcers, which create a great deal of Trouble both to the 
Phyſician and the Patient. When the Patient is of a dry and 
delicate Conſtitution, the Pains and Spaſms eaſily produce Fe- 
vers, which greatly waſte the Body, and impair the Strength. 

When the Body is ſpongious, phlegmatic, and corpulent, the 
Humours degenerate into a putrid Corruption, which ſpreads 
like a Sphacelus, and, in proceſs of Time, produces a great 
and even a fatal Loſs of Strength. For this Reaſon the pru- 
dent Phyſician ought to attack the Diſorder, not * 5 Topics, 
but, alſo, principally by ſuch internal Remedies as cleanſe the 
Blood, and reſiſt Padtefaclon But both Phyſician and Sur- 
geon ought to take care not to open inflammatory "Tumors, 
before they are come to a ſufficient Suppuration : For when 
this Error is committed, a putrid Corruption is ſoon formed 
in corpulent and moiſt Habits. 

In order not only to cleanſe and conſolidate the putrid and 
bloody Gums, but, alſo, to fix the looſe Teeth, I have found 
nothing afford a more inſtantaneous and efficacious Relief than 

one Part of my Balſam of Life, mixed with three Parts of 
the Syrup of Oranges, and applied to the Gums by way of 
Ointment. If this Medicine cannot be had, we may com- 
modiouſly ſubſtitue in its Room, the Eſſences of Amber or 
Myrrh, camphorated Spirit of Wine, and the dulcified Spirit 
of Salt, mixed with a proper Quantity of Honey, In ſuch 
Caſes, a gentle Scarification is, alſo, beneficial, in order to 
procure a Diſcharge of the ichorous Matter. In bloody Tu- 
mors of the Gums, 53 is, alſo, obtained by the ex- 

ternal Application of the Unguentum ptiacu m, mixed with 

— Roſes and Grit of akin, ry or by applying 

irit of Scurvy-Graſs. Internally 2 


Gum Lac and 
tion of Horſe-Raddiſh with Milk, or Ale boiled with the 
Tops of the Pine, produce very happy Effects. | 


hen the Symptoms are mitigated, and the Diſcaſe be- 
- gins to remit, Mattheus Martini, in Traftat, de Morbis Me- 


ive - pointed Calyces, at 


Appetite, kill Worms, and puri 
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a thick, black, acrid Sordes, which daily 
In ſoſten and diſcuſs hard and painful Tu · 
of the re nothing more be- 
n Baths of the antiſcorbutic Herbs, Brook- 

-Creſles and 33 leſt aſter the Ex- 
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to adviſe, with reſpect to the 

s, whether natural or artificial z and that is, that hes 
ought never to be uſed after a putrid Corruption is diſcovered 
in the external Parts; and that they ought not to be too 
warm, and diſpoſe the Body to profuſe Sweats; for hence 
follow an excefſive Wearineſs of the Limbs, an inſatiable 
Thirſt, Palpitations of the Heart and Cardialgias; which, i 
any one endeavours to remove, by drinking cold Liquors, or 
other refrigerating Subſtances, the Tone of the Stomach and 
Inteſtines will, in all probability, be greatly deſtroyed by chat 

Many ſcorbutic Patients, according to Martini, in the 
Part already quoted, perceive little Advantage during the Cure, 
but are cured when they diſmiſs their Phyſicians, and for- 
bear the Uſe of Medicines : For Nature being weakened b. 
the Medicines, upon deſiſting from them, recovers Stre 
ſufficient to ſubdue the Diſorder. This Circumſtance was 
not only adverted to by the ancient Phyſicians, but, alſo, re- 
commended for removing various Diſorders. Thus, Actius, 
in Lib. 2. Serm. 2, Cap. 3. and Rhaſes, order Medicines to 
be ſometimes abſtained from for three Weeks ; and Aretens 
aſlerts, that many Diſeaſes are ſpontaneouſly cured by diſcard- 
ing the Phyſician, This Obſervation I have often found to 
hold in the Cure of many chronical Diſorders, eſpecially thoſe 
of the hypocondriac and ſcorbutic Kinds; for that Maxim of 
Celſus is founded upon Truth, That ſometimes the beſt 
„ Medicine is to uſe no Medicine at all.” Frederic Hoffman. 

SCORDIUM. i | 

The Characters are; 

The Flower is like that of the Chamedrys, one or two 
prom from the Ala of each Leaf, The Calyx is tubu- 

ted, e Smell reſembles that of Garlic, | 

1. Scordium; Offic. Ger. 534. Emac, 661. Raii Hifl. 
I. $76. Synop. 3. 246, Bork fad, A. 183. C. B. P. 247. 
J. B. 3. 242. Scordium legitimum, Park, Theat. 111. Camæ- 
drys paluſtris, Allium redolens, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 423. Chamæ- 
drys paluſtris canuſcens, ſeu Scordium Officinarum, Tourn. 
Inſt. 205. 172. WATER-GERMANDER. 

Scordium has a ſmall, ſtringy, creeping Root, from which 
ſpring a great many ſquare hairy Stalks, about a Foot high, 
beſet with two oblong, round-pointed, ſomewhat wi inkled 
and hairy Leaves at a Joint, without Foot-Stalks, having 
roundiſh Indentures about the Edges. The Flowers come 
forth among the Leaves in thin Whorles, of a reddiſh Colour, 
having no Galea, but only a Labella. Too are ſet in hai 

Bottom of which grow four 
Seeds. The whole Plant has a ſtrong aromatic Scent ; but 
with ſomewhat of the Garlick, It grows in marſhy, fenny 
Places, as in the Ile of Eh, in great Plenty, and in 
74. The Leaves are and, 

Seerdium is ſudorific and alexipharmic, of Uſe both as a 
Preſervative, and a Remedy againſt all malignant and peſtilen- 
tial Diſeaſes, and putrid Fevers ; it reſiſts Putreſaction, and 
deſtroys Worms, and is good againft the Bites of all venemous 
Animals; it is an an in Venice Treacle and Mithri- 
date; and Diaſcordium takes its Name from it. Miller's 
Bot, Off. 

. fer dim is bitter, aromatic, and gives a faint red Co- 
lour to the blue Paper: It contains an oily, volatile Salt, the 
Sal Ammoniac of which is not entirely di ed, but wrap- 

up in a great deal of Sulphur. Scordium is a good 

Aol ver; it is aperitive, diuretic, ſudorific ; the Infuſion of 
it ſhould be drank in malignant Fevers, the Small Pox, Meaſles, 
and Diſcaſes of the Skin, It is uſed after the Manner of Tea, 
or a Pugil of it may be boiled in lean Broth, to reſtore the 
the Blood by inſenſible 
Tranſpiration. the Extract of this Plant 
in a Bolus, or an Ounce of the Conſerve of its Leaves and 
Flowers, uſually prove ſudorific. This Conſerve is of Uſe for 
1 itting. This Plant is alſo deterfive and vulnerary : 
t is uſed in Lotions, with Wormwood and the leſſer Centory. 
Fomentations are made of theſe Herbs, and they are applied 

| as 


8 8. 
: 


800 


26 a Cataplaſm on Parts which are threatned with a Gangrene. 


To cure a Gangrene, the ſpacelated Fleſh muſt firſt be eaten 
e * * ng 

off with the Water of corrofive Sublimate, and Arſenie, 
or the Butter of Antimony ; fer without this Aſſiſtance, 
the vulnerary Plant would be of no Uſe. The Scardium is 
uſed in the Theriacag\the Mithridate, the Oyvietan of. Haff 


man's Compoſition, Maithiolus's; Antidote, and moſt alexi- upon 


pharmic Compoſitions. It has given Name to the Dia ſcurdi- 
0 Fraca/torius, and to that of Syluius, ' Martyn's Tourne- 
OF boar 1 4 _ e WTR 3 . 
2. Scordium; alterum; {five Salvia agreſtis. C. B. P. 
247, Boerb. Ind, A. 183. Scorodonia, Salvia ſyloeflris, Offic. 


Scorodonia, five Salvia agreſtis, Ger. 536. Emac, 662. Raii 


Hiſt. 1. 576. Synop. 3. 247. Sasrodenia ſius Scundium al- 
terum gui buſdam, & Salvia agre/tis, Park. 11. Scordotis 
ue Scerdium foliis Salvie, J. B. 3. 293. | Chanedrys frusti- 
VO. Fun meliſſæ folio, Tourn. "ng. 205. WOOD 
AGE, 63: Bi: % 6 lanver adder cl to 
The wild Sage has ſeveral ſquare, woody and hairy Branches, 
on Which are ſet, by Pairs, rough, wrinkled, Sage-like Leaves, 
but, which are greener and broader than Garden Sage; of a 
pleaſant Smell, but with a Touch, of the Garlick, The Flowers 
row. on the Tops of the Branches in long Spikes, with a 
wal Leaf ſet on by each Flower z they are yellow, of the 
verticillate Kind, having no Galea, but in its Place a few 
purple Stamina; their EIT are hairy, containing four 
Coven Seeds. The Root is ſlender and creeping. It grows 
in Hedges and buſhy Places, and flowers in July. The 
Leaves. 08 BE -ommmnuia oirits vis 17 
Wood Sage is accounted very good for the Gout, Rheu- 
matiſm, Scurvy and Dropfy ;. it provokes Urine and the Men- 
ſes, and is an excellent vulnerary Plant, and prevents:Morti- 
fications and Gangrenes. Miller's Bot. Off. 1 til 
Its Leaves are very bitter and aromatic; they have a little 


Taſte of Garlic, and give hardly any Tincture of red to the 


blue Paper; which gives us Reaſon to believe they contain a 
Salt like that of the Germander, but loaded with more eſſen- 
tial Oil, and in which the Sal Ammoniac diſcovers itſelf but 
little. This Plant is very aperitive, 'diaphoretic, vulnerary 
and reſolvent : Dedonavs preſcribes the Decoction of it in 
the venereal Diſeaſe. Tragus commends its Juice and Infu- 
' ſion. in Wine, as a Medicine very aperitive and ſudorific, good 
to ſtrengthen the Stomach and kill Worms, to provoke U- 
rine, and to carry off the Jaundice and the Textian Ague ; 
they uſe it very ſucceſsfull 
giving to drink every four Hours a Glaſs of the Infuſion of 
this Plant in white Wine, Martyn's Tournefert. 3 88 

3. Scordium ; fruteſcens; folio anguſto dalvie ; flore lute- 
olo; Boerh. Ind Alt. Plant, Vol. 1. 

The firſt Species is found to be an excellent and ſaſe Re- 
medy. againſt the Peſtilence. Rudbechius found by Experiment, 
that this Plant intruded into the Mouth, Inteſtines and Noſe 
of a dead Body, preſerved it from Putreſaction. Scordium, a- 
mong the Antients, was an Ingredient in all Medicines againſt 
the Poiſons of mad Animals, It expels all foreign Matter, 
eſpecially what inclines to Putrefaction, by Sweat; it has an 
intolerable and nauſeous Bitterneſs, but not ſuch as creates a 
Nauſea, by which it ſeems qualified for killing all Manner of 
laſects and Worms, But 1 ſhall not take Occaſion from 
hence to determine, whether or not the Eggs of Inſects, as 
Kirecher and others think, are drawn in by Inſpiration with 
the Air, in peſtilential Limes, and thus cauſe the Infection, 
which this Herb, by killing thoſe Worms as ſoon as generated, 
ſeems adapted to remove. It cures, a Gangrene, reſolves 
Tumors, and is proper in intermittent Fevers; externally ap- 
plied, it cleanſes Wounds and Ulcers, and mitigates the Pain 
of the Gout ; the expreſied Juice, with Sugar, is exhibited 
in pulmonic Diſorders. Fracaſſatus has written largely. of the 
Virtues of this Plant, and Syluzzs,in his Praxis, with a great 
deal of Labour, extracts from it a very penetrating Lincture, 
which is not to be had ſo good at the Druggiſts or Apothe- 
caries, who will not take the neceſſary Pains for obtaining it. 
If therefore we would with any Meaſure of Certainty rely 
on its Effects, we ought ourſelves to take Care of the Pre- 
paration. The Extract is called Diaſcordium Sylvii, and 
ſupply. the Place of the Mithridatium, as à Sovereign 
Remedy, The Conſerve is ſudorihc, and good. for the Aſth⸗ 
ma and Shortneſs of Breath, and for gin labouring under 
a Chloroſis, and Obſtruction of the Menſes; the Leaves in- 
fuſed in Wine, are ſerviceable in Dropſies. The ſecond Spe- 

cies is adapted to chirurgical Uſes ; for the bruiſed Leaves, 


wich Vinegar, Litharge, and Salt, cure à Gan e and Can- 5 | 
1 79 5 1 in diluted Wine; but for the Bite of an Aſp, in Vinegar. It is 


cer. Hiſt. Plaut. aſcript. Baer baum. 
Scordium, with other proper Things, is preſcribed by Heifter 
in Fomentations and Cataplaſms, for a Gangrene and Spha- 
celus, and in a ſudorific Potion for a Chilblaas. 
SCORDOLASER. 4% Fetida., See SILPHIUM. .. 
2 


at Paris for the Dropfy, by . __ | 
Poiſon. Some bruiſe it and apply it to the Wound; others 


8 C O 


nem (by: ſoine'| tbeughe 0h be the Fete of 


the dea Scorpion, becauſe tis pretty much of the ſame hape; 
but it is really another Species of Scorpion, far leſs, and of a 
cinivitious/ or. browniſh Colour. Its Principle of Liſe i ſo 
ſtrong, that it moves for, ſome Time aſter its Heart and En- 
trails are taken out. Its Bite is not venomous, and it feeds 

on Sea - Wreck, and is good Food. Its fixed Salt is poſſeſ- 
ſed of the ſame Virtues with that of the Sea Scorpion | nd f 


* 
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 SCORIA;- The Drofs or Recrement of a Metal. 
- SCORITH: | Sulphur; Rulandus,o' 1 1 ot 


* 4 * 
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SCORODON. Garlick. Nl, | 
 - SCORODONIA.- A Name for the Scordium alterum, 
foe Salvia agreſtts, 1 3 

SCORODOPRASSUM. See Altun. 
SCORODOTHLASPI, We Aldrovandi, J. B. This 
is a Species of Thlaſpi, or ſmall Plant, which from its Root 
ſends Leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Daiſy. Some of theſe 
Leaves are jagged, others ſurrounded with ſmall Teeth, and 
others without Teeth or Jaggs, but nervous and green. 
From amidſt theſe Leaves ariſe ſome ſmall Stalks, which alſo 
bear Leaves, and at their Tops Flowers, compoſed of - four 
ſmall white Leaves and a Piſtil, which aſterwards becomes a 
flat Fruit, like an oval Purſe, which contains Seeds almoſt 
round and flat. The Root is ſimple, white, and furniſhed 
with ſome Fibres. The whole Plant ſmells like Garlick, and 
is of an agreeable Taſte, having a ſmall Degree of Sharpneſs 
in the Mouth, It is cultivated in Gardens; and is of an high- 
ly aperient Quality, and proper to reſiſt Putrefaction. Lemery 
des Drogues. | | wr bree 

SCORODOTIS. A Name for the Scordium ; alterum, 
tue Salvia agreſtis, 1 t 
S8cORPIACA. The Name of an Antidote in Galen de 
Antidor. L. 2. C. 12. which is recommended againſt the 


Sting of the Scorpion. e Wen . 
SCORPIO. Offic.: Schrod. 5. 346. Ind. Med. 107. 


Ims. de Inſect. 95. Charlt. Excr. 54. Scorpius, Raii Hitt. 


Inſect. 9. Aldrov. de Inxit. 577. Mouff. Inſect. 204. THE 
SCORPION, bein 42 
It is an Animal with eight Feet, reſembling a Crab, only 
leſs, and of a blackiſh, or footy Sort of Colour, Burnt alive, 
and the Aſhes exhibited, they provoke Urine, when obſtructed 
by the Stone in the Kidneys or Bladder ; bruiſed and applied to 
the Place, they cure the Poiſon of their own Stings. | 
T he. Scorpion is an excellent Remedy of itſelf for its own 


take it bruiſed in Wine; and others inſtil Oil of Scorpion 
into the Wound, Hei/{er Chirurg. The Oil of Scorpions 
is by ſome recommended as effectual in a Suppreſſion of 
Urine, the Bladder being anointed with-it hot, or before 
a Fire, dem. 

The Sting of the Scorpion is ſucceeded, by a moſt violent 
Pain of the injured Part, with a Coldneſs, Tenſion and 
Numbnels ; a cold Sweat about the Wound, and over all the 
Body. They who are ſtung in the lower Parts, are affected 
with a Swelling of the Groins ; if the Wound be in the up- 


per Parts, and but flight, there is a Tumor under the Arm- 


pits ; but if the Hurt be conſiderable, a burning Heat affects 
the Place, as in Ambuſtions; and there is an Eruption of 
Warts, reſembling Ants, about the Lips and the whole Body; 
ſo that the Patient fancies himſelf ſtruck with Hail - ſtones. 
The Face is diſtorted; a glutinous Sordes gathers about the 
Eyes; the Tears are viſcous; there is a Hatdneſs of the 
Joints, and a falling down of the Anus, with a Deſire to go to 
Stool; a Froth about the Mouth, much Vomiting, Hickups, 
and Convulſions like thoſe in an Opiſthotos. 

The Cure is performed by taking inwardly Serpyllum, the 
Root of Althæa, and Elaphoboſcus, which laſt is an excel- 
lent Remedy, whether eaten green, or drank in Powder. 
The Seeds of wild Parſnep, and Haſle-Nuts, are, alſo, good 
Medicines 3 and the latter worn about the Body, are a Pre- 
ſervative againſt the Sting of the Scorpion. Or take a Houſe- 
Snail and apply it, together with the Shell, upon the Place, 
and the Pain will immediately ceaſe. Earth-Worms are ſaid 
to have the fame Effect. Or take a River-Crab, and bruiſe 
it wich Wine and Laſer, and exhibit it in a Potion. An- 
other excellent Antidote againſt the Poiſon of the Scorpion, 
and with which I cured myſelf when affected, is thus pre- 

ed: Take of Caſtor, Succus Cyrenaicus, Pepper, each four 
5 Coſtus, Spikenard, Saffron, Juice of Centaury, each 
two Drams ;; Honey clarified, a ſufficient Quantity; the Doſe 
in the Quantity. of a Haſle - Nut, for the Sting of a Scorpion 


of an attractive Quality, fo as to attract the poiſonous Juice, 
tho digeſted, and ſettled in the Joints. Gatlic, alſo, bruiſed 
either by itſelf, or with Salt; or Wild Rue, or the Herb 
Scorpiurus, are r to be applied. I uſed to bruiſe a Dram 


of wild Rue in Vinegar, and with an Ounce of Wax, and a 


Quarter 


boiled in Wine, and applied immediately, removes the Pain, 
_ Oil" of Scorpions is prepared, by | or. 
pions into two Pounds of Oil of 8 Alton 57 and. after 
cxpoling them ie dhe Sun, for forty Days, training of 
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„„ IHE. œ , m 1 
. Scorpioides ; filiqus 'crafſa_Boelit, Ger. Enac. Ab. 
| 1 Scorpioides; Bupleuri folio, cbrniculis aſperis; magis 
in ſe contortis & convolutis. M. H. 2. 127. Beer b, Lad. 
Alt. Plant. Vol. II. , ee wee ee, ee 
This Plant, by its Signature, promiſes ſome Virtue againſt 
the Bite of Serpents; but it is not Tafe to rely upon it in ſuch 


Caſes. 3 ls 7a flats wer nm; 
©" *SCORPIODES LEGUMINOSA. A Name ſor the 
Ornithopadium ; Scor pioi des; filigud compre dd. 
ScoORPIOIDES MAJOR. 5 A Name 5 1 Heliotro- 
pium; minus; anguſtifolium ;_paluftre ; ſeu glablrum. 
"SCORPIOTDES MATTHOLL A Name for the Or- 


3 r -cc_ccr_coe 
2e e | TH Bite 3 SCORPEODEC: 


--SCORPIURUS Avus. A Name 1 5 Fills 
troprum ; minus ; . anguſtifolium ; aryenſe ; ſeu irſutum. 
© *SCORPIURUS AGs AN he He- 


A” Name for. the FI 
tum ; minus; anguſtifelium; paluſtre ; ſeu glabrum, _ 
© SCORPIUS: A Name for the Geh/ta-Spartium ;' majus ; 
Tongroribus  aculers. © e I ee Og 
--*SCORPIUS, MARINUS. Offic, Bellon, de Aquat. 
248. Schonef. Tchth. 67. Salv. de Aquat. 199,  Scorptus, 
Aldrov. de Piſc. 195. re de Piſc. 41. Geſn. de Aquat. 
845. Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 201. Scorpius major Rondeletii, 
Raii Ichth. 331. Ejuſd. Synop, Piſe. 142. Scorpio, Charle, 
"PRE. "34, © OS % CO; 
It 'is taken in the Mediterranean Sea ; the Gall of it is 
good for Cataracts, an Albugo, or other Infirmities of the Eyes 
which darken the Sight. Duſcorides. © 8 
3 


S8CORZONERA. | 2 
r ITT TTY 
Tbe Root is carnous, and full of a lacteous Juice; The 
Leaves are alternate; the Calyx is oblong, ſquamous, and 
ſhorter than the Petals of the Flower. The Seed. is ' oblong, 
and generally centain'®'in a Hus. 5 
Bierbaave mentions fix Species of Scorzonerg, 1 Lak 3 
1. Scorzonera; latifolia ; ſinuata. C. B. P. 275. Tourn, 
Inſt. 476. Beer b. Ind. A. 89, Scorzonera naſtra & 2 
nicd viperaria, Offic. Scorzanera Hiſpanica major, Park. Pa- 
rad. 301. Raii Hiſt. 1. 248. Viperaria Hiſpanica, Ger- 


4 


598. Viperaria five Scorzonera Hiſpanica, Ger. Emac. 736, 
hers Hiſpanicus five Eſcorzonera, aut Scorzonera, 4 
B. 2. 1060. VIPERS-- GRASS. CET rg 
The Root of this Plant is about a Finger thick, but little 
branched, of a reddiſh brown on the Outſide, and white 
within, full of a white milky Juice: The lower Leaves are 
broad, long, ſharp-pointed, and waved about the Edges, of a 


pretty firm Texture. The Stalk ariſes to be two or three 


Foot high, fmooth and round, beſet with Leaves, without 
Footftalks, broad at the Bottom, and growing narrower 
and graſſy at the Ends. The Flowers grow on the Tops of 
the Stalks in ſcaly Calyces, compos'd of ſeveral Rows of 
narrow Petala, ſomewhat like Dandelion, which afterwatd turn 
into Down, having long, ſlender, whitiſh Seed. It grows in 
ſome Parts of Spain, but is planted here in Gardens, and 
flowers in Fuly. The Root is uſed, © © © ee ge 
It is accounted cordial, ſudorific, and alexipharmic, uſe- 
ful in all Kinds of Fevers and malignant Diftempers, and is 
accounted good againſt the Stings or Bites of venemous 
Creatures, Miller] Bot. Off. _ R 


The Root of 'Scorzonera is of 'a'ſweetiſh and not unplea- 


ſant Taſte, and as good to eat'as'a Parſnep, whether raw, 
boiled or pickled ; it is even ſerv'd"up at the Tables of Per- 
ſons of Quality, and prefer'd before a Parſnep, or Skirret.” © 


SC R 5 


orders of the Heart, Melancholy, Palpitations, Syn Epi- 


8 Scarzonera ; fold gramineis. Sher 


- Scorzanera ; follls Hictniatis ; ſypins Beet. Boerh, 


Ind. A. Plant, Val, l. | 
 Scorzatiera takes its Name from Efes, a” Catelonian 
Word ſignifying a 1 becauſe it is ſaid to be very ef- 
fectual againſt che Bites of that Animal. The Scorzonerd 
imported from Spain is far ſuperior in Virtue to ours, which 
wants the aromatic Quality of the Sands. Perhaps it had 
its Name from its Effects on the Viper, which if but touch - 
ed with the Julce of this Plant, immediately droops ay 
ſickens; and it is ſaid, that a Perſon may take a Viper i 
his bare Hand without receiving any Harm, if he firſt rubs 
his Hand with this Herb ; for the Viper will not be able to 
bite, but faints and ſickene, ' And I know an Apothecary, 
who. commanded his Tee take in his Hand a livin 


Viper, ſuch as they put into | Venice” Treacle: The Ser- 
vant was immediately bit by the Viper, and ſunk to the 
Ground, when his Matter immediately apply'd this Herb 
bruiſed to the Wound, and to the Viper, which ſtill hung to 
it. The Effect was, that the Viper immediately fell off, and 
the Servant was cured. The Juice is vefy ſerviceable in In- 
flammatory Diſeaſes ; three Ounces thereof being taken ill 
the Morning faſting, are recommended againſt all volatile 
Poiſons; and the Herb apply*d, cures envenom'd Wounds, 
The Root, Which is perrennial, is proper to be taken out 


of the Earth before it produces Leaves, and to be hung up or 


dry'd, or preſerved iti Sand. It js a proper Herb in all 
Diſeaſes proceeding from too great a Mobility of the ' Hu» 
mours, and which require Apolutinants and Demulcents ; 
alſo, in all Diſorders. arifing from a putrid Blood, ſuch as 
the Small-Pox, Meaſles, Peſtilence, burning Fevers, Perip- 
neumony and Pleurify.” The Root is an excellent Cleanſe 
and correftive, for which Reaſons it is of extraordinary 
Uſe ih hypochondriac Diſorders, being boiled in Barley- 
Water, The Root bruiſed in a Marble Mortar, and 
1 through a Linnen Cloth, makes an excellent 
edicine; but all its refolvent and nuttitiye Virtue is loſt 
in Decoction. It is of good Service in Melancholy, and 
Pains of the Gout, and ſome uſe it with Succeſs in an im- 
moderate” Flux of the Menſes, 
commended than the firſt, ſecond and third Species in the 
Phthiſis, Extenuations, and the Jaundice, Fi. Plant. 


aſcript. Boerhaave, 


* Beſides the ſoregoing Softs of Sterzottre, Dali, mentions | 


the followi! 1 p< — | 
. SCORZONERA SUBCERULEA, Offic. 8corzomera 
anguftifalia ſubceerulea, C. B. P. 275. Raii Hiſt, 1. 249; 
Tourn: Inft. 476. Scorzanera tlatior anguſtifolia Pannonica, 
Park. Tbeat. 410. 4 Vie 6% Gex. 598, Viperina an- 
guſtifolia tlatior, Get. Emac. 737. Ti . unis Specier five 
Scorzottera major anguſtifolia ſubcarules” fore, B. 2. 
1062. HUNGARIAN VIPERS GRASS. 
It grotys in hilly Places, and the Root, which is the Part 
in Medicine, petfectiy agrees in Virtues with that of 
the common $8corzonera, and may ſupply its Room 
- SCOTODINOS;' abet, or SCOTODINE., , 
or er. A Vertigo attended with a Dimneſs of Sight 3 
from oxor, Darkneſs, and dn, a Vortex. Y | 
SCOTOMIA, or SCOTOMA. From e, Darkneſs. 
The ſame as ScoTODINGs. „ 
© SCOTOS. Darkneß, or Dimneſſ of Sight 
ScREATIO. The Action of Hawking, in order to 
bring up Matter lodg'd' in the Pauces ; or the Matter thus 


brovghr up. apt p "WH 

| SCRIBLITA. A Wafer, Caftellus.' 

SCRIBONIUS LARGUsS. | 

Medicinal Author, who lived under the Emperors Tiberius 

and Claudint, and wrote many Things in Medicine, of 

which his Treatiſe Of the Compoſition” of "Medicines, is fil 
{*Nn] | extant; 


There is no Herb more 


he Name of 2 Rom . 
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extant, and often quoted by Calin: It was dedicated to C. 
ulins Calliſtus, the favourite Freedman of Claudius z and it 
is only by this Dedication that we are able to judge of 
the Time in which Scribanius lived, for he ſpeaks. in one 
Place of Maſſalins and Claudius after'a Manner which leaves 
no room to doubt that he lived under their Reign: Maſa- 
„ina, ſays he, the Conſort of our God Ceſar.” ag ©. 
Some learned Men have thought that $cribonius wrote this 
Book in Greek, and what we now have in Latin is nothing 
but 4 Latin Tranſlation, made à long Time afterwards. 
What gave Occafion for them to think thus, was, that the 
Latin of Scribonius did not ſeem to them to come up to the 
Purity of that Language, which was ftill p in the 
Reign of Claudius, But Rhodius has prov'd, that theſe lear- 
ned Men are miſtaken, and that our Scribonius has all the 
Air of an Original, though the Language be not quite fo 
pure as that of Celis, who preceded him not long before ; 
which only proves, according to Rhodias, that Men who 
live in the fame Age, ſpeak not always with equal Purity 
of Stile; and indeed, the whole Book ſhews that he wrote 
it in Latin; and in the Preface he makes his Acknowledg- 
ments to Calliſtus for preſenting bis Latin Medici, al T rea- 
tiſe to the Emperor, | As to his Per on, bis Name ſhews that 
he was a Roman, and of the Scribonian Family, except it be 
ſuppos'd that he borrowed that Name from the ſame Fa- 


miſy, in Imitation of other Strangers; but if this were the 


Cale, he would have 1 his own proper Name to it, 
Le Clerc, Hiſtoire de la Medicine, Fabricii Bibhoth. 
65 | | 


Grec. 1 | 
ScRlPTULUS. A Scruple ; the ſame as ScRvPULUs. 
SCROBICULUS CORDIS. The Pit of the Stomach. 

ScROFFA. The ſame as SCRoPHULA, 
 SCROLLUS. A River Fiſh, found in the Danube, 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the Perch. It is red on the Back, 
greeniſh on the Sides, with a Mixture of red Spots, and 
white on the Belly. It is eſteem'd excellent Food, but is 
not uſed in Medicine. Lemery des Drogues. i; 

SCROPHULA. The King's-Evil; from Scrapha, a 
Swine ; becauſe this Animal is ſaid to be much ſubject to ſuch 
a Diſorder. _ VVV 
Quincy remarks, that the Gout and the King's-Evil a- 
gree, in being frequent amongſt Perſons ſtrong both in Bo- 
4 and Mind, who. are hearty Feeders, and on other Ac- 
counts well and healthful ; in this reſpect, however, conſi- 
derably differing, that the Evil generally appears at three, 
four, or five Years of Age; and dries away by that State of 
Manhood that the Gout gives its firſt Warnings of approach ; 
though neither of theſe are without ſome Latitude of Ex- 
ception. And as the. Gout is owing to ſharp ſaline Humours, 
that are contracted by a particular Way of living, and fa- 
voured in their Accumulation. by a peculiar Make of the 
fe where they ſettle, upon the Declenſion of the natural 

trength, ſo this Diſeaſe ſeems owing to a hot, ſharp Hu- 
mour, propagated a_ Semine from the Parent, in the firſt 

ormation 9 itſelf at an Agr, when certain Glands 
are fitted for its Reception, and diſappearing when the di- 
geſtive Powers have arrived to their greateſt Strength. 

That Perſons ſubject to the Evil do early ſhew an un- 
common Vivacity of Mind, and Forwardneſs of Under- 
ſtanding, is a Fact that all have experienced who have been 
accuſtomed to ſuch Opportunities of Obſervation z as, alſo, 
that if the Diſtemper goes on without much Interruption 
from its natural Courſe, and dries away about the Age of 
Manhood, as it commonly does, ſuch Perſons are generally 
ſtrong, and free from Diſtempers afterwards. 

That ſuch a Humour can be derived from the Parent, is 
granted, perhaps, in more Inſtances than where it is really 
2 and is likely to be yielded by many, more on the ſcore 
of a vulgar Opinion, than for any true Notiong of the Man- 
ner how ſuch a Thing is poffible: It may be, therefore, ne- 
ceſſary to ſorm ſome rational Conceptions hereof, in order to 
judge what Diſorders ſpring from ſuch an Origin, and 
Which not; becauſe, without ſome Rules to determine by, 
Cafes may de confounded and miſtaken, from ſome Neſem- 
* in their Appearance, which flow from very different 

uſes. : | 

To this Purpoſe, then, I cannot ſee what we have to do 
with the Philoſophy of the Microſcope, ſo far as it aſſerts 
the Semen to be animated before Generation, becauſe it ſeems 
not in any Manner to affect the Matter under Inquiry ; but 


> far as we get apy Knowledge of the ſenſible -and mani 
feſt Properties of that ſmall Portion of Matter, from whence 
we boaſt the Production of the fineſt Machines in the Crea- 
tion, it appears to conſiſt of a very ſubtle, active Saltz foating 
in a ſoſt, balſamic Vehicle; whereas, therefore, we can con- 
ceiye- what Conſequences to the CEconomy already 

may flow from an Exceſs or DefeR in the more active Prin- 


4% 


that when the Parts have got ſome 
have digeſted away the tough Humours, this hot, ſharp 
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ciple of ſich 'a Compoſition ; ſo may we, by a Parity of 
Reaſon, conjecture, what muſt be the Reſult of every De 
viation from the natutal Standard in the fame Principle be- 
fore its Animation in the Matrix. Where, then, this 
Principle abounds with Heat and Pungency in the maſculine 
Semen, it will not only irritate more frequently and more 
ſtrongly to venereal Embraces, but carry with it the fame 
Qualities into the impregnated Ovum; and, without ſome 
uncommon Interruption, or Contemperature. from oppolite 
Qualities, will encreaſe in the growing Fatus, in Propor- 
tion to its Enlargement, and make à Part of that Conſti- 
tution to which it gave Being, with the ſame Affections and 

NN it ſtood poſſeſſed of in the generating Semen. 
ence, it will be no difficult Thing to imagine what a 
Condition the Off. ſpring of ſuch'a Parent muſt be in; and 
how, ſooner or later, in one or another Part, this primitive 
Matter may ſhew itſelf in a very troubleſome, if not a very 
miſchiev6us* Manner, as the Circumſtances of Life, and 
Strength of the Conſtitution encourage or obſtruct its Exer- 
tion, and the peculiar Configuration of the Glands favour or 
reſiſt its Accumulation and Lodgment : And though in the 
Caſe immediately under Enquiry, it principally ſhews itſelf 
from a little Time after Birth to a State of Manhood, is pro- 
bable from this Reaſon, that ſooner, it is not in Quantity 

enough to be diſcernable, or is hindered from Exertion b 
the Laxity of the Parts, and Viſcidity of Humours, which is 
always more or leſs the Caſe of "ar On Children; but 
gree of Firmneſs, and 


Matter becomes ſenſible to the fine Strainers and Mem- 
branes. as it paſſes in the Courſe of Circulation, and at laſt 
fixes upon them ſo as to occaſion Pain, Inflammation, 
Swelling, and running Sores: But when, again, the Conſtitu- 
tion takes another Turn, and arrives to its utmoſt Vigour, 
the digeſtive Powers become able either to deſtroy its Pun- 
gency by Attrition and Comminution, to detach it off 
ſome natural Outlet, moſt commonly the Glands of the 
Skin, or to leſſen it, ſo much at leaft, in Quantity, that it 
flows with the ordinary Curtent without ſenſible Effect, and 
never afterwards appears, but in giving to the generating 
Principle the fame bad Taint from whence it derived its 
Exiftence : And that even frequent Coition and Propagation 
Gall yang. and draw off a great deal of this Matter, to the 
fit of the Parent, and Detriment of Poſterity, is not 
only probable, but almoſt demonſtrable ; becauſe, during that 
Time of Life, and in Proportion to ſuch Indulgence, the 
Parent is always the moſt free from it, and that during the 
Travail of a Woman with Child, before ſubje&t to ſuch 
Humours, or any of the like Kind, ſhe ſhall be entirely free 
from it then, though, if the Iſſue ſurvives the common Fate 
of Convullions, a little more Age ſeldom fails to diſcover 


when ſuch a Mother had her temporary Relief. 


That the Diſtemper then under Conſideratian may be thus 
propagated, is not only out of Queſtion from common Ex- 
perience, but the Manner of it may in ſome meaſure be con- 
ceived from theſe Hints, and the Nature of the generati 
Matter. The fame Way. of Thinking, alſo, will ſuggeſt 
in what Circumſtances a Perfon may fall into this Diſtem- 
per without having it to charge upon Parents, or the Milk 
of a tainted Nurſe, which, alſo, may poſſibly happen, tho', 
it is believed, very rarely; and that is from a Way of 
feeding, or any other ition of living, that gives to 
the Maſs of Humors an uncommon Heat and Sharpneſs, 
which in Time ſhall fix upon the ſame Parts, inflame and 
ulcerate them in the ſame Manner as that derived from a 
diſtemper'd Semen. And this will not appear at all ſtrange 
to thoſe who conſider how many cutaneous Foulneſſes, that 
are generally propagated b. Inf&ion, do ſometimes derive 
their Origin from a Conflitution thus diſpoſed to generate 
the ſame Humour within itfelf, without any Infection; as 


what is ordinarily called the Itch,- which is commonly got 


by Infection, does yet in ſome ſcorbutic Habits ariſe to the 
eight of that Diſtemper, ſo as to be in a Condition of 
infecting others, though it was generated de novo of itlelf. 
The: various Shapes and Appearances of this Diſtemper, 
as it is differently circumſtanced in Proportion to the Quan- 
tities, Aſperities, and other Aggravations of the Peccant Hu- 
mours, with the Parts it ſettles upon, muſt be left to the 
Deſcriptions of Authors who have proſeſſedly wrote about it, 
it being ſufficient to our Deſign here, to take Notice, that 
it-is from a hot, ſharp Humour, fitted to be depoſited upon 
certain Glands, and affect them in the Manner as it is no- 
toriouſly known to do. 1 — 
But ſo far as from the principal Circumſtances of this 
Diſtemper are ſuggeſted to us any Means of Cure, it is moſt 
obvious, chat as the greateſt Difficulty in getting rid of the 


morbid Humour which cauſes the Gout, is in its lying fo far 


diſtant 


8 OR 


diſtant im the Habit from the common Reach of Medicine, of u. 
ſo this ſeems not quite ſo remote, hut to flow moſtly in the Pai 


common Stream of the Blood; and to be immedia 
ſited by 


ing 


| dulous Tumor, uſually 
of the ſame Colour with the Skin, ſeated ' principally on the 
Sides of the Neck, about the Muſculi Maſtoidei, behind the 
Ears, and under the Chin; either more or leſs moveable, 
ſingle of the conglobate Kind, or in Cluſters of the 
merate Kind; many Patients having been obſerved to have 
them contiguous from the Ear down to the Clavicle. 
Though the principal Seat of this Diſeaſe is in the Sides 
of the Neck, ſcarcely any Part of the Body is exempted from 
it; and it affects either Glands, Muſcles, Membranes, Ten- 
dons, Bones, or the Viſcera. | ITY 

The Glands are 'the moſt remarkable Seat of this Diſtem- 
per, and whenever the outward Glands r ſwelled, thoſe 
of the Meſentery may be concluded to be fo too, the Me- 
ſentery being uſually the Part firſt attacked by this Malady. 
In the Eyes = ws itſelf - a troubleſome Gael. 
produeing both the Anchyl Agylope; and in the Li 
de Epiphor and Lipritudo © 8 whole Ball of 2 
A theſe ous Tumors. This Di- 


| e Noſe, by the Ozena ; in the Lips, 
2 or thick * 5 Tumor, eſpecially of a 


Lip, with a Fiſſure in the middle; in the Throat, by 
he cnt Tonfils; under the T „by the Ranula; 


The Scrophula or Struma is a hard 


on the 1 y the Bronchocele ; under the Chin, and 
on the Sides of the Neck, by the Struma, propetly ſo called, 


It breaks out in the Groin and Arm-pits, and the Breaſts too 
are ſubject to it. The Teſticles and Proſtates may be liable; 
but in theſe Caſes another Diſtemper is generally ſuſpected. 
The Strumous Matter js ſometimes collette „ like a gummy 
Subftance, about the Muſcles and Tendons, eſpecially in the 
Fingers, Hands, Feet, and Toes ; and the Elbows, Knees, 
and Ankles are often attacked in this manner. The fixed, 
immoveable, white Swellings on the Joints, are the un- 
doubted Offspring of this Dilleniper. 5 
Bey |. TO are often affected _ _ 3 not the 
ull itſelf excepted ; though the Bone ſwells, it appears ex- 
ternally hard and ſound, 0 the Heart and Marrow may be 
entirely rotten; and this is called the Spina Ventoſa. When 
a ſtrumous Tumor touches a Bone, it becomes carious. The 
Viſcera too are often ſubject to theſe Tumors, which is not 
ſurpriſing, if we conſider that moſt. of the Viſcera are ſup- 
poſed to be made up of Glands. | 
The ſtrumous Tumors of a round Figure are reckoned the 
mildeft, which, as well as others, ari 
tion or Pain, and with moderate Hardneſs, but by Increaſe 
of Heat inflame and fu te. Some of the mildeſt and 
biggeſt ſuppurate, without changing the Colour of the Skin, 
but in a few Days they renew their Hardneſs. When = 
| with Inflammation, the Matter is mixed wit 
» and are named Phlegmonoides ; others are in- 
durated and become ſcirrhous, yet ſometimes fret, and grow 
painful and ſoft in their upper Part, which by ſome has 
been miſtaken for a 8 tion, but at their Opening they 
only gleet, and often degenerate into a Cancer, Sometimes 
theſe Tumors are primigenial, as when the Diſeaſe is Ori- 
ginal; and ſecundary when they ſucceed ſome other Diſtem- 
per, as particularly a Fever, which often terminates in a Con- 
ion of Matter. It, alſo, ſometimes happens after Ca- 
 tarrhs, and other Di ; and ſome proceed from ſudden 
Fluxion, and others from long Congeſtion. The F$teatoma, 
Atberoma, and Meliceris, as they are frequently Campanions 
of, ſo they are often not eaſily diſtinguiſhable from, theſe 


Tumors. | | 
When the Tumor affects a Gland, it is uſt 


conglobate 
Tound, moderately hard, and moveable without Pain. 
I 


fort © 


rous: 
| _ = riſe while the old ones are extirpating. 


witbout Inflamma- 


eſſels, 
1 1 of both is often 
accidental Ferments, which often either reſolve 


fficuk; yet the ( 


the Strume be moveable and free 
from remarkable Veſſels, the Extirpation, is. not difficult; but 
if the Habit of Body be bad; and the Struma immoveable, they 
are not to be meddled with ; if they be moveable, and yet 
lie among the great Veſſels, the Extirpation is dange- 

in the beſt Habits of Body, new Strumæ are 


Strum have been long ulcerated, and are become 
finuous and virulent ; and if they lie near one another, they 
often: find a Communication to one another, though they ap- 
pear diſtin : In this Caſe the Lips grow Gabe and the Ut 
cers corrolive, frequently ſordid, and the Cure is not to be hop- 
ed as long as any one Cyſtis remains, or the Vellels that feed 
them but if the Ulcerations be ſimple, the Cure is accord- 
ingly eafy. Thoſe who are ſeized with Strum in the Neck, 
after forty Years of Age, ſeldom recover, ag they generally la- 
bour under great ons, whence ſpring ſeorbutical Af- 
feQions, Jaundice, Fainting, Vomiting, Loſs of Appetite, 
e „ in which Caſe 
22 Tumor ariſe from Caries in the Bones of the 
F or Hands, their Cure will require Care; if in the 
Foot or Toes, it will be more difficult; if in the Os C 
J oint of the Ancle, or Aſtragalus, or in the Knee- Bones, a 

or the like, where 8 lay open, or judge of the 


the rotten Bones moulder and exfoliate, and by a Callus with- 
in, the Member is ſupplied, 3 
If ſtrumous Tumors outwardly foul the Bones ; if the Ha- 
bit of Body be * gpod, d, _ Yew "ol N 
may recover: But if t it 0 z new 
Ulcers ariſe ; ſo chat the Work is long and difficule | | 


THE METHOD OF CURE. 


Ia the Cure, three Things are required. 

1. A Regimen of Diet, and the other Non-naturals, 

- acy, or internal Preſcriptions. 

3- The Application of Externals, either to diſcuſs, ſuppy- 
e. 

ö T to a Repimer ght to be 
had to the Conſtitution of the Patient, w Tomy y 


ofs ph 
Water-Fowl, Fiſh, ee thoſe of Standing -Watets, 
all ſeaſoned or dri 


Herbage, Cheeſe, 
Their Bread 


In bot and dry Conſtitutions tending to a Hectic, we al- 
low a Diet of a more humid Nature, their Meat being boiled 
with Lettice, Spinnage, Purſlane Wood-Sorrel, the 
like ; lin of Bal th dare ſcarce permit the eating of 
any Fleſh, but rather a Milk-Diet, or Als Milk ; though Milk 
will not be always found in which Caſe we 

ſcribe niedicated Broths, Pork is, by ſome, forbidden ftru- 


Air & a great Help to the Cure, which ought to be mild 
and gentle, in cold Wether heating and attenuating, and in 
the hot cooling, Exerciſe of Body ought to be ag: 

| £ 
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| being neceſſary. to E. Superfluitigs, Sleeping in the Day. is 


forbidden, unleſs where the Caſe is painſul, to which it is an 
Anodyne. L be Paſlipns of the, Mind ought to be mode- 


Lee i tate} 5 ko e en fiat HT CORD 
"The internal Preſcriptions molt be qualified according to.the 
Habit of the Body, Ti be cold and phlegmatic, abounding 
with groſs viſcous Humors, the Preſcriptions ought to be.heat- 
ing and attenuating. In plethoric Conſtitutions, the Eropger 
athartics ought to. be exhibited, or th milder often repeat: 

e Purgatives are, the Species Hierz. with Agaric, Diatur- 
bethy Pulyis Cornachini, Pilulæ Cochiæ, & duobus, Rudii, de 
Hermodacty lis, S Imperiales, & Succino, Tro- 
chiſci, Alhandal, Diagrydium, Reſina Jalapii, and Mercurius 
Dulcis, and all thoſe Medicines preſcribed in the Lues Ve- 
nerea. 14 — id: hc £53444 $649 i 
-  Alteratives are alſo uſefully taken on thoſe Days in which 


the Patient does not purge. Among, theſe, a Decogtion of 
the Woods claims a Pre-eminence ;. to which are added one 


or other of the Specifics, ſo called, ſuch as the Roots of Fig- 


wort, Drop-wort, Devil's-bit, Soap-wort,, Bur-dock ; the 
Bark of the Walnut-tree; the Herbs, W Crane s- 


bill, Herb-Robert, the greater n 
white Hore-hound, F 2 us apd the. e., i lt 1 
In theſe Decoctions, it is very common to put alſo a Lump 
of crude Antimony, of four Ounces or half a Pound Weight, 
groſoly powdered and tied up in a Rag; a Specimen of which 
you have in Dr. Fuller's Decaftio Liberans, and his. Decoftum 
Fidulcorans ; of a Diet, in his Cerevi/ia ad Scrophulas, and his 


Decoitim ad Serephulas. — 
For ſuch as are not able to be at the Expence of theſe, or 
unwilling to be at the Trouble of Preparing them, which muſt 
be continued for a long time, I have frequently, ordered 
a Solution of Quick-Lime, one Pound, to a G 
Spring-Water; which, being decanted, two or three Ounces 
of the Shavin 


Jound's- tongue, 


os of Saſſafras Wood, with half an Ounce, or 
an Ounce of Liquorice Root ſliced, may be ſteeped therein; 
theſe not only taking off the brackiſh Taſte, and changing it 
for one more pleaſant, but giving, likewiſe, a very agreeable 
Smell and Colour to the Solution. 

As to the cold Infuſion of ſeveral Drugs, preſcribed by ſome 
Phyſicians, the Colt ſeems to be ill beſtowed ; the Water be- 


ing before ſaturated with the Salts of the Lime, and the Woods 


too compact to yield any Virtue this Way, which require a 
Decodtion of gay Hou, with as 4 taken up in a 
preceding hot Infuſion preparatory thereto : For which Cauſe, 
when I would haye the Water mary. + zoroughly. medicated 
therewith, I either order them to be boiled in Lime-Water, 
ſomewhat weaker, prepared for the purpoſe or having made 
the Decoction in Spring-Water, to each Quart thereof, half 
a Pint of the common Lime-Water may be added. And 
thus the Salts of the Lime have been found, perhaps, 
more beneficial than more pompous Forms of Remedies, 

\ Beſides theſe Liquors to be taken as a Diet, there are 
other Medicines, ſuch as the diaphoretic Antimony, Bezoar 
Mineral, Zthiops Mineral, and Gum Guaiacum.  .. './ | 

The Lapis Spongiz, or Sponge-Stone, with Sponge itſel 
calcined, Dr. Turner ſays, he has often experienced ſucceſs- 
fully, and relates the following Caſe. _ 

A Countryman, about thirty Years of Age, preſented him- 
ſelf to me for Advice, with both Sides of his Neck (where the 
Strum were placed racematim, as I may ſay) like a Bunch of 
Grapes, but more fitly compared to that of Turneps, with 
which extending forwards, the Larynx. was ſo compreſſed as 
to endanger Suffocation. He had the like Glands upon the 
pectoral Muſcles, about the Axillzz, with other ganglionide 
Tuber on his Arms and Wriſts. Of a Caſe fo pertinacious 
and inveterate I had little Hope; I preſcribed him a Diet of the 
Woods, with ſome Antiſtrumatics ; Purgation with Extract 
of Rudius, and Mercurius Dulcis between, whiles ; alſo an alte- 
rative Electuary of Gum Guaiacum, Æthiops Mineral, Powder 
of Millepedes, made with the Conſerye of Hips; together with 
a Roll of the Plaiſter of Frogs, with double the Quantity of 
Mercury, to be applied OP the Glands plaiſter- 
wiſe, and renewed as there was Occaſion; returning him 
back into the Country, where he had before undergone a co- 

ious Salivation for thirty Days; notwithſtanding which the 
Piftemper increaſed. E ater 
But growing weary of Method, he [cog aſter threw all 
aſide; till meeting with one who had under the like 
Malady, and had got his Cure by a Remedy, which required no 
Regimen, this Acquaintance procured from his Corteſpondent 
in Town fome of the ſame for our Patient, being a la 
Gally-Pot full of a dark or blackiſh Powder, out of hi 


he took a Spoonful, Night and Morning, in a Draught of 


Beer; and finding his Kernels waſte, he was encouraged. to 
£ on, eſpecially conſidering how ealy it was purchaſed ; his 
Friend making no Secret of the Matter, but frankly telling 
kit what it rs Upon U, eat Ke might tbe He 
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ing to 4 Need yen. bim, to buy a large Quantity of 
the molt. gritty and fabulous Spunges he, could pick out, which 

drying; in an Oven. he reduced to Powder 3, and haying on- 
tinued taking the ſame for about three Months, the Glands 
were, all diſperſed, and his Diſtemper; vanquiſhed; ſo that 
N in T own about ſome Buſineſs at the Year's End, I faw 
him with, a ſmooth Neck, ſcarce a Veſtige of the Diſorder 
remaining, having, 3s, be gxpreſſed himſele Piſ'd awoy the 
2. u. oA ee 0 

* Somewhat adlated to this adds Tarner, b de Pulpie, as 
Strumas of Dr. Bates, prepared of Lapis Spongia, three Parts; 
Sal Gem, two Parts ; and vitriolated 2 — one Part; hich 
T have ſeen beneficial, alſo, in ſome Caſes. But whoever 
thinks that by. this he has got an infallible Medicine, will find 
himſelf miſtaken. Eruliusius preſcribes-it hu: 


53 AH 
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01 Take of Sponge, | none one, and Pumice ſtone, each 

2 5. eq | Parts ; let them be calcined, and take a Dram for 

a 2 71 ole, twice a Day, with a Diet - Drink. 175 a 7 Wo 
Ni 


in another Part of bie Writings T find it thus 
Take of Sal Pumicis, half a Scruple ; Sal Gem, two 
Scruples; Salt of Tartar, one Scruple; mix and make 
them into a Powder. Let it be given in Wine, or Aqua 
Scrophulariz, beginning when the Moon decreaſes, and 
a continuing to the Change. TTT 10 


For the ſame Purpoſe. in another, I find this: 


Take of the Powder of the Root of the Gladiolus, half 
a Dram; let it be taken in a Spoonful of the Syrup of 
Woſets, every Morning, for laacb. = 


If the Patient be of a hot and dry Conſtitution, the Caſe 
is more difficult, becauſe the Medicines eminent in the Cure 
of this Diſeaſe, are generally ſuch as are like to injure the 
Body in one of theſe Qualities, being moſt. of them ſuch as 
either heat, or at leaſt dry it; many of them do both, as 
Sarſa, and the Woods; as, alſo, the Cineres: Spongiz,: Sal 
Gem, and all the Species. In this Caſe the Waters will have 
their Place, though man does not. ſo particularly approve 
them as; others do, Aſſes Milk is of great Efficacy in this 
Caſe; and where Aſſes Milk does not agree,..diſtilled Milk 
may be preſctibed : Alſo, Decoctions of Sarſa, China, Ma- 
ich Wood, white Sanders, and Shavings of Harts-Hora and 
Ivory, with the more temperate Peftorils and -opening Roots, 
Purging, in this Caſe, if the Body requires it, ought to be 
with Lenitiyes; and to Children, the Tafulinn, of Rhubarb is 
ſufficient. Emulſions, Pearl Julaps, and: Opiates, are, alſo, 
beneficial. / iſeman, alſo, dixects the teſtaceous Powders ; 
but Turner ſays, that by Reaſon of their Grit, or exceedi 
Hardneſs, unleſs very finely levigated, -I ſhould ſuſpect their 
Paſſage through the Lafteals; or paſſing, their being coacer- 
vated in the meſenteric Glands ; as I remember once to have 
found them in a ſtrumous, tabid Patient upon Diſſection, who 
had taken great Quantities of them. | | | 
I have, therefore, a better Opinion of the Millepedes, which 
are uſefully preſcribed, not only in theſe Infarctions, but for 
attenuating, abſterging, or cleanſing all mucilaginous and 
tartarous Concretions upon the Viſcera, which they precipi- 
tate by Urine. 1 | R 

The Method of preſcribing them, is after they are waſhed 
and dried, to bake them in an Oven, and reduce them into 
Powder, which is given from a Scruple to half a Dram, in 
any convenient Vehicle, ſuch as white Wine; but their In- 
fuſion alive in white Wine, and taking the Expreſſion is 
much preferable, Thus two, or two and a balf Ounces of 
the live Millepedes, may be ſteeped in a Pint of good white 
Wine, and two or three Spoonfuls of the Expreſſion given 
for a Doſe twice a Day. Or twenty may be ſwallowed at a 
Time, an eaſy Taſk to many, whereby their volatile Parts 
are preſerved ; which may. be impaired, if not deſtroyed, by 
the Heat of the Open. | Way 6 
The third Intention is performed by the Application of 
Externals, 1. To the Tumors which we endeavour to re- 
folve, ox ſuppurate, or to extirpate. 2. To the Ulcers which 
are the Effect either of Suppuration or Extirpation. In Tu- 
mors we ſhall begin with Emollients and Diſcutients, though 
it is no caly Work to reſolve theſe Glands, if we confi 5 
the Stubborneſs of the Matter, and its being contained with- 
in a Cyftis ; yet in ſome ſoft delicate Bodies the milder So 
of Glands, --which are not too much indurated, frequent 
reſolve. The Emplaſirum de Ranis cum Mercurio is frequent- 
ly applied for this End, as alſo that of the Gums, Amma 
niacum, Galbanum, Bdellium, to which crude Mercury may 
be added, as it is in the New Diipenſatory. APP; — 
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Forms of which are to be met with in Dr. Full: Emplaſ- the Diſeutients it at length frets its Way in ſmall Apertufee, 
| trum Antimoniale, and the Linimentum de | Bryonia, pre- which, if the Applications are continued, grow bigger, and 
_ ſcribed for the ſame Purpoſe; as alſo in Bates's Emplaſtrum become ſo many painful Ulcers, -Ipreading one into another, 
ad Strumas, and Diagulbanum, with his Unguentum Digi- the Body of the Gland remaining hard, without Hopes ot 
. | T . Suppuration. But if you © dreſs them one, two, or three 
Zacutus de Prax, Admirabile, Vol. II. Lib. 1. Obſ. 101. Days with a Pledgit of Unguentum Baſilicon; you may 
ſays he never uſed the following Ointment without Succeſs. y_ the Heat, and moderate the Ulceration ; and fo by 
„„ F er 19 interchangeably applying the Diſcutient or Lenient, you ma 
2 Take of the Root of Great Bryony, plump and round, happily walte the whole Gland, if the Patient be treated wit 
balf a Pound ; cut it into ſmall Pieces, and fry it with proper Internals. Sometimes the Stritmas protrude in a 
| © three Poungls of recent Olive Oil, till they become dry Fungus, and may be thruſt quite out by paſting u Spatula 
and walteq ; ſtrain it, and add of Turpentine of Fir, under them, and the Ulcer may be healed in a few ys : 
half a Poupd ; Yellow Wax, five Ounces; remove it Where they are incipable of being ſo thrown out, rhe protu- 
from the Fire, and make it into a viſcid Ointment. berant Part may be cut off, and the remaining Baſis con- 
Tbe Herb Gooſe-graſs or Clivers, beat up with Lard, If the Struma de movable, and free from remarkable . 
and the Strumæ therewith anointed, diſcuſſes the | ſarhe, Veſſels, the ſpeedieft Way of Cure is by cutting the Skin, | 
while the diſtilled Water of the whole Plant lends farther © and taking them out whole with their Cyſtis: Thoſe which 
_ Aﬀiſtance, The Root of Smallage is recommended by Mr. have Stalks, and are pendent, or ou ſmall near the Baſis, 
Ray for the like Uſe. Crollius as highly extols the Leſſer may be tied and cut offi In thoſe which are fo thick in 
Celandine or Pilewort, whoſe Roots, he ſays, are 2 Kind of the Baſis, that you cannot make Deligation on them, you 
Specific in this Diſorder, An Ointment prepar'd of theſe may paſs a proportionable big Needle under the Roots of 
Roots is directed thus. EEE Stat them, and cut them off under the Needle. | | 
d | | | Tbe common Way of taking out all the Species of Stru- 
Take of the Root of the Leſſer Celandine, cleaned and ma, Atheromata and Meliceris, by Incifton, is in cutting the 
bruiſed, and Hogs Lard, each a Quantity at Diſcre- Skin the Length of the Tumor ; and the Incifion ſhould 
tion; let them be pounded and boiled together, till be made warily, leſt the Cyitis ſhould be divided, and the 
the Roots become dry. ; repeat this Operation twice, till Matter flow forth. After they are ſeparated round to the 
the Lard is well impregnated with the Roots; and thus Baſis, it may be ſometimes neceſſary to make a Ligature 
you have an excellent Ointment, | © upon the Veſſels, before they are cut off, "Thoſe which are 
3 Very large, with a proportional Baſis, as Steatomata, gene- 
Etmuller and Mr. Ray recommend the Puluis Cyani, or rally called Wens, are ſometimes taken out by making a 
Tincture of its Flowers; others, the Radix Cynogloſſi, or crucial Ineiſion, and fometimes by an oval one, taking off 
| Root of Hound's- Tongue, drinking the Decoction of it, and ſo much of the Skin as may be judged ſuperfluous ; then ſe- 
apply ing it outwardly in Cataplaſms. But the Folium Digi- parate it with great Caution, becauſe the Skin commonly ad- 
talis, or Leaf of Fox- Glove, pounded and applied to the - heres fo cloſe to the Cy ſtis, that they cannot be divided with- 
Strumæ, or the Ointment of its Juice, is highly eſteemed out the Help of the Knife : Having ſeparated it, turn it out, 
by the Botaniſts. Dr. Bates's Preparation of 1 and make a Ligature underneath upon the Veſſels, and cut 
ſtands thus. og | it off; then bring the Lips of the Wound together, with 
— OH i 8 two or three Stitches, and dreſs it up in a proper Manner, 
Take of May Butter, three Pounds ; freſh Leaves of Fox- Some Empiricks cut them off without more ado, ſcarce 
; glove, bruiſed, as much as you can mix with the But- making a Ligature on them: But this Way being always 
ter; expoſe them to the Sun thirty Days; then boil attended with a Flux of Blood, others chuſe rather to paſs 
them till the Leaves become curled, and let a ſtrong Ex- a Seton - Needle with a ſtrong Ligature cloſe under the Baſis, 
preſſion be made. | F391 or as near as it may be, and that way make a Ligature 
8 15 1 of i ſtrictly about it. Sometimes we make the like Ligature 
This ſeems to be the ſame uſed by Mr. Wiſeman, which without Inciſion, and are content to eat off the Tumor by 
he calls the Valentia Digitalis, having undergone a repeated ſtraitening it; thus it falls off without Effuſton of Blood ; 
Infuſion of freſh Leaves, by which the ſame is; farther im- but there is great Danger of mortifying the ſound Parts un- 
pregnated with the Virtues. of the Plant. Helmont - praiſes derneath, or of cauſing ſuch a Diſturbance as prolongs the 
the. ſpongy or hairy Excreſcence, growing out of the Canker- Cure. Therefore, it may be more proper in great Steatomas's 
_ Roſe, the Powder being taken to half a Dram mixed with and complicated Tumors, which are incloſed in Cyſtiſes, 
Sugar. 3 8 93 rather to cut the Cyſtis, and with the Hands pull out the pre- 
T be Radix Ruſci, or Root of Butcher's Broom, in fine ternatural Body, leaving the Cyſtis behind. The Cyſtis will, 
Powder, given to a Dram every Morning in White-wine, by Digeſtion, ſeparate and caſt off, and the Wound will, alſo, 
eſpecially if an equal Proportion of thoſe of Flipendula or heal by Agglitination, if the ſuperfluous Skin be cut off, and 
Scrophularia be added, and adminiſtred in the like Doſe, is the remaining Lips brought together. 
praiſed by Etmuller, as is the Rue leaved Whitlow- Graſs by After the ſame Manner may all thoſe Tubercles in the Eye- 
Ne Boyle. Arnoldus Villanouanus ſays, that the freſh Root brows and Face be treated, where the Cyſtis ſeparates diffi- 
of Scrophularia, eaten for ten Mornings faſting, certainly cultly from. the cireumjacent Parts, or where a great Scar 
« _ cures the King's-EviilIl. 54k | —_— unſeem y. 5 
When the Glands diſcuſs not, but begin to enflame, a up- Where the Strumz are large or lie deep near conſiderable 
puration will be the Conſequence ; to promote which, let Veſlels, there, if Extirpation be fafe, the beſt Way will be 
the ſtronger emollient Suppuratives be applied, as the Roots by Cauſtics and Eſcharotics. Lo prepare the Patient for 
of white Lillies, Bryony, Marſhmallows, Sow-bread, wild this Operation, the Body ought. to be purged frequently, 
Cucumbers, to which may be added, fat Figs, and Pigeons and, if the Conſtittution be plethoric, Bleeding may be ne - 
Dung; and if the Progreſs be very flow, for - ſtirring up the ceſlary ; alſo, during the Extirpation they ought to be un- 
ſluggiſh Humour, and rouſing its Heat, the Root of Pelli- der an antiſtrumatical Courſe of Phyſic, with Alteratives ; 
tory of Spain, and the Seeds of Staves- acre and Muſtard. otherwiſe new Glands will ariſe while you are eradicating 
To promote the Suppuration, it is, alſo, common to pinch the old; upon which Conſideration, you are to furniſh your- 
them hard; and ſome People in the Country thruſt, a Thorn ſelf with ſuch Eſcharotics' as may penetrate deep into the 
into them, which excites Inflammation, and diſpoſes them to Gland, and do their Work with leaſt Pain. Fes | 
ſupputate. Care muſt be taken to endeavour a' perſect Con- In eradicating the Strumæ, we are ſometimes neceſſitated, 
coction; for if they are opened while any Part of the Gland upon the accidental Eroſion of an Artery; to apply the 
is hard, it will encreaſe, and occaſion a Neceſſity of eradi- ſtrongeſt Eſcharotics; but generally we - qualify them ac- 
cating it, or of leaving the Cure imperfect, cording to the Habir of Body, Age and Strength- of the 
With regard to the Manner of opening them when ſupu- Patient, and Condition of the Glands; as they ate hard or 
rated, that by Inciſion makes the leaſt Scar; but if the Stru- ſoft, have more or leſs Senſe, or "are ſeated in of near an 
ma be Jarge,- the Cauſtic may give a larger Opening with Emunctory. Thoſe Compoſitions which have Sublimate ig 
leſs Pain: The Matter being diſcharg'd, you; may deterge them, are exceedingly painful, ſcaree to be endured” in the 
with Paracelſus's mundificative, . precipitate, and the Vitriol . ſtrongeſt Bodies; and though they be taken off in five or 
Stone; and afterwards incarn and cicatriſe. - _ fix. Hours Time, yet the Salts having once penetrated the 
But in old and hard Strumæ, we ſeldom obtain a com- Glands, the Pain will continue vehement many Hours after, 
pleat Suppuration : Sometimes, during the Application of the and affect the neighbouring” Parts With great Inflammation 
moſt ſubtile Diſcutients, we raiſe a Heat in the Skin, which and Tumor, frequently” raiſing new Glands,” When theſe 
affecting the Cyſtis, and Part of the Gland next under it, Compoſitions are applied to the ſofter Bex, or tender Bodies, 
cauſes an imperfect Suppuration z by the continued Uſe of —— 72 with violent Pain, benumbing that . 
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and the circamjacent Parts, and depriving them of their 
Senſes, Fainting, and Palpitation of the Heart, are frequent 
Effects of ſuch Eſcharotics. F + "RE | 

The Method 1 uſually. begin this Work with, is by the 


| Application of ſuch . a' Cauſtic as will leaſt ſpread, making it 


oportionably. long, reaching from the Joweſt Part of the 
Gland upward; 2 in conſuming, the Strume will fink 
downwards; The Sides muſt be defended with Plaiſters, to 
prevent it from ſpreading ; for the Lips being once divided, 
they will give way, and 72 as your Eſcharotics pe- 
netrate into the Body of the Gland, the Sides of it will 
fall in, and be cradicated out of the narroweſt Opening 
you can make; and the narrower it is, the leſs Blemiſh 
will ariſe from - the Cicattix, and the ſooner it will be 
cured, The Eſchar being made, you may divide it the 
whole Length, and with a cauſtic Stone rub into it till it 
hath penetrated into the Body of the Gland, which it will 
the ſooner do, if interchangeably you preſs into the ſame 
Place with a Stick dipped in Oil of Vitriol. Having thus 
done, dreſs it up with Unguentum Baſilicon, with Lint-ſecd 
Oil hot, embrocating the Parts with Oil of Roſes, and with 
Vinegar, and apply a Plaiſter of Bole over all. This Way 
of drefling is not without Pain, but it ſeldom laſts above 
half an Hour. The third Day after you may dreſs again, 


and if you find the Eſchar in the Middle dried hard, dreſs it 
with Lenients, but if it feel ſoft, rub it again inter- 


changeably with the cauſtic Stone and Oil of Vitriol, thruſt- 
ing them every Way into the Body of the Glands, taking 
Care that the .Lips. of the Ulcers be not enlarged thereby. 
By this Way of proceeding, a great Part of the Struma will 
be eradicated, before the firſt Eſchar in the Circumference 
caſt off from the Skin. Having thus near eradicated the 
Struma, you may conſume the Remainder with precipitate 
Mercury, and keep it open with Doſſils of Lint, permitting 
the Ulcer to contract narrower the while, that it may heal 
with a Cicatrix. This I conclude the eaſieſt and ſpeedieſt 
Way to eradicate the largeſt Struma; but in theſe compli- 
cated Strum, and others which will not admit of ſuch Pro- 
ceeding, I apply. an Eſcharotic, or the ſtrongeſt catheretic 
Powders, as I ſce Cauſe, The Steatoma being Suet, yields 
not to Eſcharotics. 

Hitherto we have treated only of the King's-Evil as it is 
contained in a Cyſtis, being the Struma of the Antients ; 
but as in the Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe, we enlarged its Bounds 
further, we ſhall proceed to the other Species there mentioned, 
which cannot be reduced to the Method here propoſed. © As 
to the Strumæ, and other preternatural Tumors included in 
a Cyſtis, affecting the Muſcles, Tendons, Ligaments, and 
other Parts of the Body, they differ not in the Way of 
Cure from what has been already delivered, except that they 
require more Caution in the Extirpation of them, as they 

e& the Joints, or ſenſible Parts. 

The Gummineſs upon the Muſcles and Tendons, re- 

ire emollient and diſcutient Dreſſings. 

The Swellings affecting the Joints in this Diſeaſe are of 
two Sorts, both made by Congeſtion, and increaſe gra- 
dually ; yet differ, in that the one ariſes externally upon the 
Tendons, and between them and the Skin, or between them 
and the Bone ; the other internally, within the Bone itſelf. 
That which ariſes externally affects the Ligaments and 
Tendons firſt, and ſometimes relaxes them to ſuch a De- 
gree, that the Heads of the Joints frequently ſeparate from 
one another, and the Member emaciates and grows uſeleſs. 
But for the moſt Part, the Humours over-moiſtening the 
Ligaments and Tendons, produces a Weakneſs and Unea- 
ſineſs in the Joint, raiſing a Tumor externally, and, in its 
1 the Membranes and Bones are corroded by the 

umour. | 

Particular Care muſt be taken, not to be'deceived in taking 
the Caſe either for-a Diſlocation or ſome common Abſceſs, for 
fear of undoing the Patient with rough Uſage, under Pre- 
rence of ſetting a Bone that was never out; or, by treating 
it with Maturatives, of making Work for a fiſtulous Ulcer 
with foul Bones, which will never after be in your Power 
to heal up again. As a farther Guide in the Way of Diag- 
noſtic, if the Tumor be of the ſtrumous Kind, ariſing more 
eſpecially | from an internal Cauſe, there are uſually ſome of 
the other Symptoms attending, as fore Eyes, ſwelled Lips, 
Glands about the Neck, or under the Chin, or the Parents 
have been ſubject to the ſame Diſtemper, and entail'd it thus 
upon their Iſſue. But if its Riſe were firſt of all from ſome 
Strain or Bruiſe, the greater Caution is requir'd in forming 
a right Judgment. TRE 
In order to the Cure, apply, in the Beginning of 
the , Fluxion, aſtringent and drying Plaiſters, as of red 
Lead, and Bole, wich moderate Bandage, and place the 


Member in ſuch a Poſition as may prevent the Deſcent of 
Humours. If Blood abound, a Vein may be opened; but this 


raiſe Abſceſſes after t 
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Humour requires purging with Calome!, &c; and Alteration 
by ſpecific e Antimony, Bezoar mi- 


neral and the like. In the Decline of the Fluxion, ſtrengthen 
the Joints with Fomentations, and Plaiſters of a diſcutient 
and aftringent Quality, Tops of St. John's Wort, Centaury, 
Worm wood, Marjoram, and Betony, Flowers of Sage, * i 
mary, Red - roſes, Balauſtines, Cypreſs Nuts, Myrtle and 
Juniper Berries, Cc. in Wine, with the Addition of Brandy 
and the Emplaſtrum de Sandice. But if, through want of 
ſuch Treatment, they grow exceffively ſwelled, and the 
Humour incapable of being preſſed back or diſcuſſed, 
may ſuſpect the Bones to be corroded ; for that Swelling is 
moſtly raiſed by a Hyperſarcoſis within, and ought not be 
opened without a Prediction of a Caries ; for, however it 
may, by a ſeeming Fluctuation, be thought to have Mat- 
ter, yet, upon opening, it will only diſcharge a Gleet, and 
the Hyperſ: will thruſt out in a Fungus. If in ſome 
particular Part a wi > Tp viſibly appears, and upon Aper- 
ture an albugineous Matter is diſcharged, you may conclude 
— Bone under it is rotten, eſpecially if it be in the Hand or 
oot; and the longer delay the ning, the more rot- 
tenant agus yell bat *- FO ye 2 
Therefore, in ſuch Caſes, having foretold the Patient or 
his Friends of the Danger, give vent to the Matter propor- 
tionably large (according to the Rectitude of the Veſſels) to 
the Bone, and proceed to the Cure as in Ulcers with Ca- 
ries, being careful to keep the Member in a right Poſition, 
that the Joint above it do not contract, as it frequently 
happens in the Elbow, Knees and Hip. It ſometimes hap- 
ns, that theſe Diſeaſed Creatures fall into the Hands of 
retenders to Surgery, who, by improper Applications, raiſe 
great Tumors; and not knowing how to dreſs them, ſuffer 
the Aperture to be filled up, and overgrown with luxurious 
Fleſh till the Bone rot underneath. Others, when con- 
ſulted in ſuch Caſes, although they know the Bones to 
be carious underneath that Hyperſarcoſis, adviſe the leav- 
ing them to Nature, perſuading their Patients, that it is the 
Work of Time, and that the Affiſtance of Surgery will but 
increaſe the Malady. But as one rotten Bone cannot caſt off 
another, they may well rot in Pieces; and till the Hyperſar- 
coſis be removed, and the Bones laid bare, nothing can 
be expected but Apoſtumations one after another, and the 
Patient will at length die hectic. It is proper, therefore, to 
conſume the oy eee by ſuch Applications as the 
Strength of the Patient can bear, making way for the Bone 
or Bones; pull out ſuch as are looſe, and diſpoſe the others 
to exfoliate; then by Compreſs and Bandage preſs out the 
Matter, and endeavour to reftore the Part to its natural 
Smallneis; and for this Purpoſe, the Ulcer muſt be well de- 
terged, and the native Heat cheriſhed by diſcutient and drying 
Fomentations. The Compreſſes under the Bandage ought, 
alſo, to be preſſed out of a Solution of Salt of Nitre, c. in 
Vinegar, By this Method you may happily cure them, if 
Internals be: preſcribed, with Regulation of Bier 
The other Sort of Abſceſſes, which take their Beginning 
from an Ulcer in the Bone, have been already mentioned un- 
der the Name of Spina Ventaſa. This Diſorder ariſes from 
a morbid State in the medullary Juice, which corroding the 
Fibres, makes a Solution of Continuity there, corrupts the 
interior Part of the Bone, and at laſt (if not prevented) cor- 
rodes the Shell, and paſſes its ſubtile Humour through ſome 
— 5 3 made. 
his Diſeaſe of the interior Part, b rees, uſually ſo 
affects the external Shell of the Bone, ke Bec it to 3 4 1 
natural Tumor, which at the ſame Time over- ſtretching 
the Perioſtum, cauſes an Uneaſineſs; and this Pain, if it 
grow ſo acute as to produce Inflammation, an Abſceſs con- 
— follows, | | 
t the Bone be ſpungy, and is ſoft, it is wonderful to ſee 
how quickly the Fibres of it will be mollified, and prepared 
for a ſudden Diſtention, as if the Part were rather muſcular 
than oſſeous. So in Childrens Fingers I have ſeen a Bone 
{ſwelled ina Night; and the like 15 raiſed in the ſpongy 
Bones of Adults, in a few Days, and without much Difficulty 
yield again to exſiecant Remedies. | 
It ſometimes happens, that the interior Part of the Bone 
is totally corrupted, without any external Tumeſaction or 
Pains, till the acid Humour makes its Way through the 
Cortex, and corroding the Periofteum, cauſes a Solution of 
Continuity there; which, by Acceſs of Pain, ſwells and in- 
flames the external Parts, and produces Maturation in a few 
Days, Thoſe the RT, Bones, alſo, frequently 
ſame Manner, and ſometimes when 
the exterior Parts ſuffer under another Ulcer, different from 


In ſome Species of this Diſeaſe, there is a ſudden Tumor 


raiſed in a Night; in others it ſwells gradually, and never 
corrupts externally. In others, the Humour pierces through 
| | the 
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the Cortex, and raiſes ſuddenly an Abſces, . And. theſs Dif- 
or may be ſaid. to e from the Place 
Bone they affect; for, accordingly as the interior Part 
it is ſofter or harder, or the external Cortex is ſolid or pe 
rous, ſo it ſuffers Solution ſooner or later. Thoſe of the 
Cranium, for the moſt Part, paſs their Way me 

interior Lamina, and affect the Dura Mater, &c. p 


* 


reat Pains, Convulſions, Spaſms, Epilepſies, and they die 
Fefore the Diſeaſe is diſcovered... In the great Bones of the 
Knees, Ancles, Elbows, Sc. they paſs their Matter flowly, 
and are more generally diſeaſed with Apoſtemations, exter- 
nally ariſing from the Protuberance of them, In the Os 
Tali, or Heel-bone, which is ſpungy within, and full of ex- 
ternal Pores, they make their Way through, more ſuddenly, 
and ſo they do in the Jaws, Fingers and Toes. .. | 
The moſt vilible Signs of the Spina Yento/a, are a Protu- 
berance of the Bones, without diſcolouring the Skin, and 
often without Tumor or Pain. ee 
The Apoſtemations proceeding from the Spina Ventoſa, 
moſt certainly ſhew them, riſing always between the Mem- 
branes and Tendons; and ſomewhat a Fluctuation may be 
felt there before the external Skin be conſiderably inflamed 
alſo, if upon opening it ſearch. be made with a Probe, it w 
penetrate deep into the Bone, yet is the Cortex of it white ; 
whereas the other Abſceſſes always begin externally ; and 
if the Bone be bare, yet is it only ſuperficially carious, or 
ſtained by the Matter. : HE 
The Cure of the Spina Ventoſa, in the leſſer Bones, is 
Mble ; but thoſe in the bigger Bones are for the moſt 
rt deplorable. Infants and Children are generally the Sub- 
Fs of this Diſeaſe. 


In the Cure of theſe, the ſame Method is required which 
has been above propoſed in thoſe Abſceſſes, and Ulcers with 
Caries ; as, alſo, the ſame Regulation in Diet, and other 
Non- naturalss. | 

The Topics ought in the Beginning to be ſuch as are 
aſtringent and drying, as the Plaiſter e Bolo, Cæſaris, of 
ſimple Red-lead, &c. with Soap de Sandice, and of Frogs, 
with double Mercury, with good Bandage. 

If afterwards they preſs their Matter externally, they 
mult be laid open by Inciſion, according to the Leng 
of the Protuberance. Thoſe, of the 3 * are not 
much protuberant, from the Reaſons given; yet you 
ought to make Inſpection, and proceed e, by 
Rugine, or Trepan, as the Symptoms indicate. ſe 
the Jaws are viſible, and require Vent by the Extraction 
of the Teeth, after which the Caries muſt conſumed by 
Medicines of a drying Quality, of which the Actual Cautery 
is the moſt ſpeedy and efteftual. Thoſe of the Fingers and 
Toes are to be laid open by Inciſion, in caſe of Apoſtema- 
tion, the Length of the Protuberance, and the 
into, and the Caries dried up. The Ulcers in the greater 
Bones ought, alſo, to be opened, that the Matter may be 
diſcharged, and the Bone laid bare in order to Exſoliation, 
if it be poſſible, But if the interior Part be much cor- 
rupted, your beſt Way will be to keep that Part of the 
Uleer dilated, which lies over the Aperture in the Bone, 
by ſome Doſſil dipped in Spirit of Wine, or the like, heal- 
ing the reſt of the Ulcer, and preſcribing ſuch Internals as 
may diſpoſe the Body to a better Habit; for theſe only are 
the carious Bones which we may leaye to Time, it being in 
vain to attempt the Exfoliation of great Bones, where the 
Rottenneſs, as in a Pear, beginning at the Core, hath con- 
ſumed the Subſtance of them. See Os. | 


OF THE STRUMOUS OPHTHALMIA, 


This Species of ſore Eye takes its Beginning from vi- 
CiOus Ba LIE inflaming the Tunica 7 5 which in- 
creaſing, ſometimes affects the other Tunicles with great Pain, 
Tenſion, and Pulſation, whence Puſtules ariſe and ſuppurate, 
terminating for the moſt Part in Ulcers, which leave hard 
Cicatrices, and, by reaſon of the ſharp Defluction falling up- 
on the Edges of the Eye-lids, make a Blearedneſs ; and there- 
fore theſe Inflammations are in Latin called Lippitudo. 

The Cauſes are the ſame with thoſe of the King Evil; 
yet it may be more particularly imputed to Abundance of 
TY repleting the Head, and deſcending to the weak 


es. 
jo Ophthalmia is ſuppoſed to be ſtrumous, when it bas 
been of long Continuance, ariſing without manifeſt Cauſe, 
and yielding not to the common Remedies of Bleeding, Bliſter- 
ing, Purging, with the Anodyne Collyria, vulgarly preſcribed, 
It is known to be ſo, when it is periodical, and accompanied 
with ſtrumous Swellings in the Neck, a thick chopt upper 
Lip, an Ozæna, a cruſty, ſcabby Noſtil, and the like. 
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tf the Ophibale halmia be from Plenitude, the Face is bigh- 
coloured, the Eye-lids ſomewhat ſwelled and . 
capillary 8 full ; yet the Humours are not ſo 
liable to fret as in other Caſes, nor is the Pain extremely ve- 
hement, If the Diſeaſe be from Cholet, the Viſage is not red; 
but the Pain is ſharper, and with Excoriation of the Eye-lids, 
e from pituitous Humoum, all the beſore · men 
IN e of Inflammation, Pain, c. are more re- 
miſs,” and the lacty mal Humours are not corroding, unleſs 
thete be a Mixture of ſaline Humour joined with it. Whe- 
ther an Ophthalmia can ariſe from Melancholy, may be 
doubted ; but if it do, there is a ſmall Fluction or Pain. 
That proceeding from. the King's-Evil is of an acid Qua- 
lity, with ſharp FluQtion and Pain ; the Eyes are, alſo, more 
ſubject to be gummed with a viſcous Humour, than 
they are in thoſe from the aforeſaid Cauſes, Whether the 
Humours affeRing the Eyes, flow from the external or in- 
ternal Veſſels, may be diſcerned from their Complaint ;, F ors 
if flow from the Pericranium, c. the Pain, Pulfation, 
with Heat in their Forchead and Temples, will demonſtrate 
it ; but if the contrary, the Pain will be more intenſe, und 
deeper within amongſt the Membranes ; there will be, alſo, 
an pebing in the{ Palate and Noſtrils, with frequent ſneezing. 
The Time of the Inflammation ought alſo, to be conſi- 
dered, in order to the Cure, and is thus diſcerned : In the 
Beginning, the Eyes look red, and the Humours diſtilling 
upon them are thin : In the Increaſe, the Heat and Pain 
are augmented ; in this State, the Inflammation and Pain 
are great, and the Humours thicken, and gum the Lids to- 
gether, eſpecially in the Night: In the Declination, the 
uxion, Pain, &c, way diminiſh; 9” 
The firumous Ophthalmia is of moſt difficult Cure, and 
in Children very vexatious, by reaſon of the Humidity they 
abound with ; alſo, becauſe of their Frowardneſs, and Inca- 
pacity of taking proper Remedies, or admitting external 
Applications; and, in. conſid: ration of the Laxity of their 
Eyes, they are ſubject to relapſe upon every little Diſorder, 
Thol: ariſing by Conſent from the internal Parts, the Dura 
Mater, &c, are 4 a to more grievous Symptoms than 
_ which proceed from the Pericranium, nl other external 
arts, 
If in an Ophthalmia the Pain, &c, perſevere an 
Time, there is Danger that the Tunicles of the Lys — 
be corroded ; and if the Cornea happen to have been long 


of ulcerated, 2 Blindneſs follows, or at leaſt a Dimneſs of Sight, 


bi reaſon of a Condenſation of a grols Matter about the 


ll. ' 
fo order to the Cure, the Diet ought to be of Meat 
of eaſy Digeſtion, with great Moderation, avoiding all 
ſharp, ſalt, hot, or ſpicy Meats, and ſuch as may beget 
Crudities. In the nning of the Diſeaſe, Wine is forbid- 
den: Hydromel is allowed ; but in hot, bilious Defluctions, 
a Decoction of Barley, with a ſmall Quantity of Cina- 
mon-W ater, is only permitted. The Air ought to be pute 
and temperate ; that which is windy, duſty or ſmoaky, be- 
ing offenſive to the Eyes: 80 is Sun-ſhine ; 64k kh a 
Piece of Silk, or Linnen, ſhould be put before the Eyes, 
commonly a Piece of green Sarſenet. Exerciſe of every Kind 
is forbidden, and Quiet enjoined, Sleep in theſe Diſeaſes is 
neceſſary, when it can be obtained, the Eyes enjoying Quiet 
the while, which mightily conduces to their Recovery. 
The lame Antiſtrumatics are to be directed as were men- 
tioned before, for the Diſeaſe in general; unleſs, that in 
Place of the hotter Cathartics, the more Jenient and gentle 
Purgation is by ſome preſerred, giving Calomel over. 
Night, and purging it off therewith next Day, or the Day 
after; repeating the ſame once, if not twice a Week; tre- 
membering that on the purging Days, eſpecially if the 
ſtronger haye been adminiſtred, ſome gentle Anodyne be gi- 
ven at Night, as balf an Ounce, or fix Drams of Syrupus 
Haconio, in one or two Ounces of the Water of Cawllip 
Flowers, or the Water of white Poppies. On the inter- 
mediate Days, the Expreſſion of Millepides may be gi- 
ven, as above directed. ; f 
Revulſion and Derivation is neceſſary, by cupping on 
the Neck and Shoulders, bleeding with the Lancet in the 
Arm and Jugulars, or. with Leeches at the Temples, or be- 
hind, the Ears. e Head, Blikering, Idues and Se- 
tons, are of frequent Uſe; but Iſſues in the Neck oſten cauſe 
Strumæ to ariſe thereabouts, and therefore ſome . preſcribe 
them behind the Kats. In the declining of the Ophthalmia, 
and after general Evacuation and Diverſion of the Humours, 
bathing the 1 Body in Juke-warm Water will be. found of 
grout Advantage in contemporating hot, ſharp Humours, if 
tl 1 of the Year, and the Age of the Patient will 
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Ia the Application of external Remedles to the Eyes, we 
dught not to be too haſty; for the mildeſt Medicines drop- 
d into them, prove generally offenſive in the Beginning of 


nflammation. Authors do not agree on the ſet Time when 
we ſhould begin our Applications to the Eyes; but all of 
them concur in proceeding firſt with general Evacuation and 
Diverſion of the Humour, and afterwards, ſuppoſe about the 
third Day, to uſe Collyria, The Ingredients mixed with 
Collyria, ought to be well waſhed, that they may be without 
Acrimony, and ſo finely powdered that they be not the leaſt 
ritty. The Decoctions alfo ought to be cleanly made; and 


in dreſſing the Eyes, ſpecial Care ought to be taken in cleanſing 


them and their Lids of viſcous Matter, to which Purpoſe an 
Eye-cup is moſt neceſſary. | | 

In the Uſe of external Remedies, it muſt be conſidered, 
whether the Diſeaſe be in its Beginning, State, or Declination. 
For let the Empyrics boaſt of this or that univerſal Collyri- 
um, they cannot cure theſe Ophthalmias with any one parti- 
cular Medicine ; for, in the a of the Inflammation, 
they require Repellents ; in the Increaſe, ſomewhat of Reſol- 
vents ought to be mixed with them; in the State, they 
ought to be treated with Reſolvents of a digeſtive Quality; 
and in the Declination with Refolvents and Deterſives of an 
exſiccant Quality, WS port 

Thus, in the Beginning, all Epithems or Collyria are to be 
moderately repercutient, as the Waters of Roſes, Plantane, 
Frogs-Spawn, with the Water beat up with the White of 
Eggs. To theſe are added the Lapis Tutiz and Calaminaris, 
or the Sief Album Rhaſis. Ry | 

In the Increaſe, Reſolvents ſhould be mixed with the for- 
mer; among theſe are reckoned the Waters of Eye- bright, 
Celandine, f ennel, with the Mucilages of Linſeed, and the 
Seeds of Fenugrec and Marſh-Mallows. To which, in the 
State, are added the Gum Sarcocolla, moiſtened with Breaſt- 
milk, as more powerfully digeſting than ſome others. Again, 
in the Declenſion, Refolvents with Reſtringents. a 

When great Pain attends the Fluxion, ſome mild and ano- 
dyne Collyria are moſt convenient; ſuch are the Mucilages 
of the Seeds of Mallows, Flea-wort, and Quinces, extracted 
in Poppy-Water, alſo Womens Milk dropped from the Breaſt 
into the Eyes, and Pidgeons Blood inſtilled into the Eyes. 
Likewiſe, the Mucilages of the Seeds of Poppy and Henbane, 
extracted in Roſe- Water, to any of which may be added, in 
extreme Pain, a few Grains of Opium. When there is great 
Heat, Itching, and Redneſs, add half a Scruple of Sugar of 
Lead, to two or three Ounces of the Collyria, with one, two, 
or three Grains of white Vitriol. X | 

During the Uſe of theſe Remedies, Intercipients may be 
applied to the Temples, as Gum Maſtich, or Tacamahacca, 
with a few Grains of Opium and Camphire, melted and 
ſpread upon a circular Piece of thin Leather. | 

Epithems, or frontal Defenſitives may, alſo, be laid to the 
Forehead, of true Bole, Dragons-Blook, Frankincenſe, with 
Whites of Eggs, Vinegar of Roſes, and Farina Volatilis, [or 
the fine Flower that flies off in dreſſing Corn]; or the Whites 
of Eggs beat up with Rock-Allum, Which laſt Sort are to 
be frequently renewed, as they grow ſtiff and dry. 

Inſtead of theſe; more eſpecially over the Eye-lids, may be 
applied Cataplaſins of the Pulp of ſour Apples, roaſted under 
the Aſhes, mixed with any of the above Mucilages ; or a De- 
coction of the Leaves of red Roſes, and Flowers of Elder, 
with the Addition of Crums of White Bread, the Volk of 
an Egg, and a little Saffron. | | 

A Fomentation of the ſame Decoction may be farther ſer- 
viceable to reſolve the Tumor, and give a Breathing to the 
impacted Humor, if judiciouſly preſcribed. Where the Cilia, 
or Eye-laſhes, are ſubject to be glued together, as commonly 
happens after Sleep, let them be lightly ſmeared with a Fea- 
ther, dipped in the Unguentum Tutiæ, upon going to Reſt. 

While theſe Topics are applied, ſome other Internals are 
to be preſeribed, which from their ſuppoſed Faculty of ſtrength- 
ening the Sight, are named Oxydorcica ; ſome Forms of 
which you may meet with in the Cereviſia Oxydorcica, Pul- 
vis Cibarius, Pulvis Ophthalmicus, and the Electuarium Oxy- 
dorcicum of Dr. Bate. What ſpecific Virtue is in the Eu- 
phragia, the Baſis of theſe Compoſitions is uncertain but the 
Millepedes ought to be mixed with them, or added to the 
other Ingredients, And indeed, if the Ophthalmia be ſtru- 
mous, the 'other Alteratives before recited ſeem preferable. 


If there ſhould happen uy Danger to the Sight, by a 
7 


Speck or Suffuſion on the Pupil, ſome gentle Deterſive may be 


dropped in, as a Collyrium prepared of white Sugar-candy, 
os Grains AA or white Vitriol, diſ- 
ſolved in the Water of Fennel, "Oats, Eye- bright, or Celan- 
dine. The Juice, alſo, of thoſe Plants are often mixed with 
Honey, and made into a Liniment, or with the fine Powders 
of Myrrh and Alves, alſo the Water diſtilled from Honey is 
recommended for theſe Uſes. | 
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Tb ſubtle Powder of Crocus Metallorum, infuſed fat 


ſome Days in one of the abovenamed Waters, half a Dram 
or a Dram to two Ounces of the Water, which -muſt be 
poured off cleat at the Time of Uſe, has excellent Effects in 
this Caſe.” But there are many Compoſitions for this End; 
fome proper Forms you will meet with in the Collyrium Am- 
moniacum,  Collyrium de Succis, and the Collyricum Vitrio- 
Hcum of Dr, Fuller, and a very celebrated one in the Aqua 
Ophthalmica Sappharina of Dr. Bate. For the ErirHORA 
ſee CATARRHus. | | 


OF THE STRUMOUS &GILOPS. 


Eg lops is a Tubercle in the inner Canthus of the Eye, 
either ſcrophulous, atheromatous, or of the Nature of a Me- 
liceris, or ſometimes with Inflammation. The Greeks call it 
Aneylops when not ulcerated ; and FXgilops when it is. In 
which latter Caſe it is liable to grow ſinuous, and being ſo, 


is called Fiſtula Lachrymalis, ſometimes paſſing through the 


Bone of the Noſe itſelf. 

The Cauſes of the Ægilops are the ſame that produce the 
like Tumors in other Places. But in ſome Caſes it is made 
by Fluxion, and appears firſt as a ſmall Phlegmon, This Diſ- 
eaſe frequently occurs in the Lues Yenerea ; but theſe here 
treated of are ſtrumous. F | | 

If it proceeds from the Struma, it is then made by Con- 

eſtion, and the Tubercle is round, without diſcolouring the 
Skin. If it be made by Fluxion, Pain and Redneſs appear, 
with Inflammation over all the Eye. Sometimes it begins 
only with a Weeping of that Corner, and is not diſcovered 
till it affects the Eye with Redneſs; and then by Preſſure 
with the Finger upon that Canthus, a mixed Matter may be 
diſcharged, Part of which is not unlike the White of an Egg. 
Sometimes this Matter eats quite through the Bone, and dif- 


* itſelf downwards through the Noſe, with a ſetid 
as 
Fiſtulz Lachrymales are difficult of Cure, from what Cauſe 


ſoever they ariſe, the Part being Iooſe and ſpongy, and the Eye 
very ſenſible, and the-Laxity of the Part makes Humours ſubje& 
to ſoak into it, and to penetrate even to the Bone itſelf. The 
Senſibility of the Eye renders it ſubject to Pain and Fluxion, 
and, alfo, unfit to be dreſſed with ſharp Medicines, ſuch as 
theſe Diſeaſes require. That Fiſtula which is recent, with 
ſufficient Opening, is the eaſieſt of Cure, Thoſe of a long 


Continuance are for the moſt part accompanied with Ulce- 
rations of that Gland, and Caries in the Bone, which makes 


them ſubject to a Weeping after they are cured. If the 
Ulcer be accompanied with Helle, it will be ſubject to ter- 
minate in a Cancer. 2 | 

The Indication of Cure is taken from the Condition of 
the Ægilops, whether it be in its Beginning with Inflamma- 
tion, or by Congeſtion, paſſing its Matter forth under the 
Cilium in the Eye ; into which Caſe it is fiſtulated. 

In the Beginning of the Ægilops Bleeding by Lancet is 
neceſſary, ind ſo is purging ; alſo, ſuch Alteratives as have 
been preſcribed in the general Cure of Strumæ, with Regu- 
lation of Diet accordingly. | 

You may attempt to refolve the Humour by ſome gentle 
Anodyne, and diſcutient Cataplaſm; but if it inflame and 


ſuppurate, you muſt haſten, the Maturation, as well as the 


Diſcharge, becauſe of the Part it lies upon, and the Danger 
thence ariſing from delaying the Evacuation. Having dilated 
the Sinuoſity, and digeſted the little Abſceſs, you may try a 
Sarcotic of Myrrh, Aloes, and Sarcocolla, made up with ff - 
ney of Roſes, or a Tinctuie of the ſaid Gums in Wine, 
mixed with equal Parts of the Honey. But when, notwith- 
ſtanding your Endeavours to incarne and. agglutinate, the 
Matter ftill-continues to diſcharge, not only by the outward 
Orifice, but, alſo, under the Cilium into the Corner of the 
Eye, you may try ſome more powerful Deſiccative; ſuch is. 
the Solution of the Lapis medicamentoſus Crollii, in Plantane 
Water, or a ſtrong Lime-Water, affifted by a ſuitable Com- 
preflion on the Cavity; for which a late-ipvented Inſtrument, 
by the Screw, has been admirably well contrived and ad- 


apted. $5 | 3 

Theſe Remedies failing, let it be conſidered, whether you 
have a good Foundation to heal upon; and having made 
Trial with your Probe, if you diſcover any Roughneſs on 
the ſubjacent Bone, or if the ſame be made bare by the 
Acrimony of the Humour, it will be to little Purpoſe to pro- 
ceed farther in the above Method, till by a fine-pointed, actual 
Cautery you have dried it, and fitted it for Deſquamation, 
or perforated quite through, thereby deriving the Matter 
by Noſtril, and diſpoſing the Caries to throw off that 

ay; when your outward "Ulcer, which before had baffied. 
your Endeavours, will heal up with the milder Epulotics, or 
perhaps with a little dry Lint, without any farther Diſtur- 


bance. 
In 


8 


— 


. 
as 


ſo Catheretics will be required for the latter. 
OF THE SCROPHULOUS TONSILS. © 
The Tonſils, or "Almonds of the Ears, are, alſo, fre- 


raiſed by Congeſtion, gradually, without Pain, and, therefore, 
are ſeldom taken' Notice of, till by their Growth they bring 
Inconveniencies with them; as a Catarrh, Cough, or Diffi- 
culty of Deglutition, inſomuch, that the Drink often runs 
out at the Noſe. | | 875 
Theſe differ from the common Swellings of the le, 

as Tumors by Congeſtion do from thoſe made by Fluxion ; 
which latter are of ſudden Growth, and terminate as ſoon ; 

| whereas the other may have been many Years growing, in- 
creaſing and decreaſing with the Moon, as generally all Tu- 
mors by Congeſtion in the Glands do. The Cauſes of 
theſe Glands are the ſame with "thoſe of the 


They are ſoft, fleſhy Tumors, of a round or oval Fi- 

, retaining the natural Colour of the Skin, and have 

ittle Senſation; ſo that you may pierce the Body of them 

with a Knife or Probe, without cauſing Pain or drawing 

Blood; yet are they ſubject to Inflammation, and the like 
Accidents that other Swellings of the Glands are, 

If the Tumefaction be ſmall, the Diſturbance is little; 
many having had them from their Infancy without — 
Inconvenience. If the Swellings be big, there may be Dan- 
ger of Suffocation : But in that Caſe they may be extir- 
pated without running great Hazard. =D 

In order to the Cure, Phyſicians generally preſcribe Ve- 
neſection, and Evacuation by Clyfters and lenient Purges : 
They, alſo, endeavour Derivation by bliſtering, ing, 
Fontanels, and the like, which is „ in 3 — 2 

t Lotions may be, alſo, proper. But in made by 
Congeſtion, tha ſpcotief Way of Cure is by Extirpation ; 
and that either by Abſciſſion, at once cutting them off, or 


by actual or tial Cautery. Modern Writers have ſaid 
little of Extirpations. Fabricius, ad Aquapendente, 


makes the Abſciſſion of them both difficult and 
The Extirpation of them may be attempted by the Ac- 
tual Cautery, paſſing it through a Cannula, and twice or 
thrice rating the Body of the Tonſil ; but ſome Re- 
mains of the Excreſſence will be left. The Way of Poten- 
tial Cautery, is by working with à cauſtic Stone, and other 
Eſcharotics, fixed in ſuch an Inſtrument as may ſerve to 
eat into them, without offending the neighbouring ſound 
Parts. To this Purpoſe, make way into the Body of the 
Gland, conſuming it within; and at laſt the Shell, ot ex- 
terior Part, falls in Pieces, and is ſo eradicated.” The Way 
by Exciſion is, by making a Ligature about the Baſis of 
them, and ſnipping them "cloſe off with a Pair of crooked 
probe Sciſſars. In this Work you ought to conſider well, 
how they are eradicated; for ſometimes they are rovted 'like 
a Criſta, deeper in the Throat; in which, if in cutting them 
you only cut that Part 0 tied, and cut the Ligature at 
the fame Time, it will ſlip don into the Throat, and ha- 
zard their choaking. Therefore, while you bold the Liga- 
ture with one Hand, you muſt paſs the Sciſſars down as 
cloſe by the Baſis of it as you can, ſo as by one Strip you 
may cut it clear off, But Jeſt you ſhould fail, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to have another Ligature fitted in an Inſtrument for 
our Purpoſe, and the Patient's Head to be held ffeady, that 
in caſe you fail in the firſt Attempt, and it fall into the 
Throat, you may readily return it, and tie it at the fame 
Time; which is no difficult thing to do. The Exciſion 


made, the Bleeding will be ſoon ſtopped by Gargling with 
Oxyerate; end — may cicatrize'it in, few Days, by touch- 
— . a ib, oe 


or THE STRUMOUS' RANULA.”/ 


The Ranuls is a fofe Swelling, poſſeing the falival Glands 
under the Tongue, ſometimes on one Side, at others on both 


Sides of the Frenum. atk 0 9 uote 


Progreſs fills up the Space between Jaws, and makes a 
Tumor externally under the Chin. It is a ſoft Tumor, 
without Pain or Alteration of Colour in the Skin, yielding 
to the Impreſſion of the Fingers, but riſing on taking them 


quently ſwelled in the King's-Evil, ' "Theſe Swelliug are 


tiacum, an Ounce or more, eſpecially the 


other Epulotic, which availing not, a * * Deſiccative 


_ C1UM. ' Wiſeman and Turner. 


it thence denominated Ranula, 
4 — — of Cure. - | 
As ſor Topics, they ſeldom have much Effect 

when it has been of Tong ſtanding. However, ſome of the 
volatile, or of the fixed Salts, with certain Aromatics ind 
ſtiptic IIs, may be held under the Tongue, to attenuate 
and diſcuſs the viſcous Humour; ſuch as Sal-Ammoniac, 
Sa Gem, the Powder of the Root of Ginger, Cloves, Pome-. 
—.— Peel, dried Hyſſop, Powder of Gale and the like. 

ele, with others of the like Nature, having been ineffec- - 
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tually tried, che Tumor muſt be and the Contents | 1 
diſcharged, either by a pointed actual Cautery, which is com- = 
monly uſed, or by 77 ki 1 | 


by. N „ ONO eee ail | 
others adjoining, ſome of t pſeous, or brittle, like the 
Gout-Stones, others more lol like ' theſe found in the 
Bladder, we have many Examples; and that Struma's are 
liable to ſuch Concretions, is leſs ſurprizing, if we conſider 
the Proneneſs of their Juices to Coagulation, 


or THE STRUMOUS OZANA. 


The Ozzna is an Ulcer of the Noſtrils, fo named from 
its fetid or ſtrong Scent, which, if ſtrumous, has uſually the 
lame Attendants for its diagnoſtic Signs, with the Ophthalmia, | 
It admits of a doubtful Prognoſtic, my a ſtubborn Mala - 
dy, hard to cleanſe, fo as to get a firm Foundation for 
healing upon ; and, when of long ſtanding,. a Work diffi- 
cultly accompliſhed. * | | 
In the Cure, the uſual Evacuations by bleeding and | 
ing may be neceſſary to carry off the Humour other Ways, 
while the ſame antiſtrumatic Alteratives are preſcribed, as 
for the other Species, Having looſened the cruſty Matter 


uſuall ing up the Paſſage, by putting up a little Oil, a 
rr - 


up ſome emollient Injec- 
tion, ſuch as the Decoction of Mallows in Barley Water, 
you are, after thus digeſti 
another Decoction of the 


g, to mundify, or deterge, by 
"Leaves of Agrimony, Plantain, 
Leſſer Centaury, and St. John's Wort, ing to the 
ſtrained Liquor a” little of the Honey of Roſes, from an 
Ounce to half a Pound ; or if the be putrid, half an 
Ounce'of the Tinctute of Myrrh and Aloes, more or lefs, 
according to the Degree of Putrefaction, and the Senſe of 
the Part, may be added ; as, alſo, of the Unguentum Ægyp- 
thereof fluc- 
tuating on the Top, which may be farther increaſed, and 
is a moſt ſuitable Medicine, not only for the ſordid Ukers 
of this Part, but of the Throat alſo. py 
The Ulcer being deterged, we may attempt to heal it with 
the Ointment of Tutty, thruſt up with a Tent, or ſome 


muſt be uſed, as a Solution of the Lapis icamentoſus, 
<p 1 ee - of - apt ee 
a incture of Leaves, | Pomegranate ' Peel, 
Pues of Halauſtines, drawn in the Forge-Water, or a 
rough ſtiptic Wine: This Tincture may be thrown up with 
a Syringe, made with a Shout for that Purpoſe, {x Toy 
But when theſe, and other Errhines of the like drying 
Nature, ' ſucceed not, we have recourſe to the cinnabarine 
Fumigation. Some bave recommended the Fume of a 
Wax-Candle burnt under. the Noſtril, for the ſame Inten- 
tion.” | LON 1 . 0 ad 61] 1 2 13 | 
But obſerve, that in ſetting about the Cure of this Diſeaſe, 
as well as the Ophthalmia, with others of the ſame Kind, 
you muſt be to diſtinguiſh the venereal from the ſtru- 
mous; for as in the firſt, we can do nothing without Mer- 
curials, ſo in the laft, r with them, we are to direct 
ſome antiftrumatic 6 Pe «op 
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. with it. Among, the latter, ro 
be reckoned the & Spaniards, and among Germgns, the 
Inhabitants of Trig, Swabia, * 3:Aer) and 1 z but 
aboye, all, thoſe, of Tyrzh among, whom the ftrumops, Swell». 
ings increaſe to, ſuch 3 a prodigious, Size, . 2s 8 oo a. 
the Belly or Navel, 2 ſometimes to the 

The Cauſe, of this Diſorder Et 

et been ſufficiently explained by Medi face, 
decks ſpecious Opinions have 48 offered, In { IA 
men theſe Tumors appear in different Parts of the d 
ter a difficult, Labour. . Beſides the Differences, already men 
tioned, ſome are mild and almoſt without, any Pain — | 


venience; ſome are. attended wi tion, and 
ſome become indurated, like a Sue, and obſtruct 2 


ration and Deglutition, or being entirely malignant, gradually 


degenerate into a Cancer, But to whatever Species they be- 
long, when they become inveterate, they avg or never are 


cured ; but when, they are recent, they; may, be diſcuſſed, e- 


ſpecial when the Tumor proceeds from, an, Induratign of, the p 


In order to the Cure "of a recent Struma, it is 1 t only 
neceſſary to preſcribe an exact Regimen of Diet and 
Liying; but alſo to remove the intern. Ty 42 Par Bal 
ſudoritic and purgative Medicines, agreea 
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twice a Weck, leſt Karo cx mixed with the ab, 
ſhould occaſion a Saliw ation. Scultetus and Fabnicius. 40 
pendente,, preſer the following Ointment in this Caſe, .. 


Take of the Oil of Bays, one Ounce ; STI 


an Ounce ; common Salt, two Dams; 8 es in⸗ 


dean Ojutment.,, & an 391 b viii de 
ny TL 
"RY not wg apply On Put 8 . 
Petrelaun 1 eithen alone or mixed with the Oil; 6 
Soap. Home , adviſe, ta apply to, a recent r Tumor. 
15 hocele, a leaden ee or Plate of; Lead anoipted With 
gurl Burde and ſecured by a proper Bandagg by 
wy | if the Tumor.is * entirely dileuiled, its Increale 2 ü 
ce revented. Some ſuperſtitious 12 are adviſed in 
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.SCRO fa HULARIA. eee e 
The TE one rs, are ; WW TY N a; 
The X 18 monophy bus, } of aye long, — 
er, obtuſe, or acute — The fag of by is os im 
lous, anomalous, open on both Sides, generally globular, bi- 
labiated, pitcher-ſhaped; the upper Lip. truſſed up with two 
ſmall Leaves, in Form of Ears, and the Bear bent down - 
wazds, wich wide Faucen; from, the Inſjde-of the Bottom of 
the Flower ariſe, four Stamina. The Fruit is round, acumi- 
nated, cleaving into two Parts, and divided by an interme - 
iate Partition, | | 
Baer luaue mentions fiſteen "Sorta of e 1 
are; | 
7 $erophyllyra annua; folig. Urticæ. MH, 2. 48k... 
Scrophularia; ! hg Lamii; 2 tea, 14 a 


4 . a ketida C. 5. F. 238. Bub. 
A. 234. e 7 1. Scrophularia, Unie 4 
 Phularia man © Emac. 716, Raii Hiſt. r. 


3 x An major. vnlraris, Park. 11 | 
98 . vulgaris & majar,, J. B. 3. 42¹. F- 


warn by. s tall ſquare Stalks a Vard or mote 3 vi. 
ol ogy at a Joint, which are at 

3 are each Pair ſet on a contrary. Po ſuion, wa 

* Stalks from à broad Baſe, ending gradually in 2 

ſharp Point; they are ſerrated about the Edges, and frequently | 

of a, brown, Ker, with à Smell like Elder. — — — 


i dune the I ops of the Branches in ſmall. IS, of a 


purpliſh dark Colour, being,mpnopetalous, and, as it were, hes 


il; of biated 72 2 gaping Mouth, The lower Part is round an 


ollow; ey flat, and cut into two Parts. The ad 
Veſſels diſh pointed, cut into two Parts, full of ſmall. 
brown * The Root is long and readings. full of. White 
It grows. in the Hedges and IT hickets,. * 


Tepe from the Signature of the, Roor,, is 
; for. Fraghnlows, D 2 or the King's Tale 4p . 
of the. Body, 1 alſo ſor the Pain and Swelling of the 
marthouds, or Piles per, uſed, inwardly or ms 7 as. 8 
fax; cangerqus ſtubborn, U ws Mr Bet. © Wh: -..-; Lan 
L me pt bitter and or RI ; 
thoſe, of and giv but a very fai incture of 0 
the W's. 6 8 5 6 the Root gives it a deeger, which, makes-us., 
6a) Ammagiac, which is, naturally in the 
Salt of . 2 * e 1 this Plant, where i f BHT 
- nited, With a. great deal of fetid © 0 
By the hymical, Analyſis, we ahi from ths «Pl a great 
deal of volatile concrete Sol and Oil. s no Wong 
der, that it ſhovld be fo reſolvent, — d ſw weetning. 
Theſe Qualities are a IL Medicines: which are to 4 
ſolve the moſt obſtinate were accompanied with In- 
flammations, and tholey, alſo, which are called, cold. The 
fetid. Oil, ſaltans che . diminiſhes, theig, Tenſian, and 


in 


3 . lenifias 1 wh, the Sal 7 YE Wy a Hp * 
or 9 is in ores, 0 | 

with 85 - T — 2 . that ſinell like Elder, or the 

8 Plow ws have almaſt — ah Virtues, with reference ta 


Wounds in the tendinous Parts. The e of this Plant is 
uſed to cleanſe the moſt putrid Ulcers, and even thole that 
this 


and Tumor dere g. Tr. e proper for 
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arte carcinomatous. The Ointment made be, of 
this Plant, is uſed to. reſolve 
£ Inflammation of the Piles. 
ttle ſtrewed with, the Powder of the * Roots. | 
Figwort Ointment, according to,Trague's Method,. i is 15 
thus : Draw the Juice of the, whole Plant, in Moy, 
it a,whole Year in a Bottle well 3 then, 

ual Quantity of Oil and new 
ID that he has ſeen it eure l S of 
| ours, even ſuch, as are but a little, different. from, the 
Leproſy, He recommends the diſtilled Water of it very 
much for Pimples and Redneſs, of the Face. The Author 
of the Hiſt. ugd. adviſes to make the, Ointment of Fig- 

aſter this : Take, uy. the Roots, in Autumn, 
bruiſe. them with, freſh Butter, and put, them a. Fortnight in 
a Vault, in a Stone-Pot well ſtopped ; then diſſolve 5 65 
the Fire, and this Ointment, after ny, Ip 
through a Cloth, If you follow Tragus's Me you muſe 
put ſome Oil upon the Figwort fn keep it from IELY 
| mouldy, or elſe mix it with a ſixth. Part, of 2 of 
you, Keep this Ointment according to the Hi. Lugd, E 
of bruiſing the Roots with freſh Butter, and put 
a, Vault, they muſt be put in Digeſtion. in Baluen Mariae br 
three Days in a Glaſs Cucurbit, with its Chapiter. T heſe 
Ointments are excellent for the Gout, Piles and Letters; 
but at the ſame time that they are uſed, a Dram of the Pow- 
der Root of Fi igwort, mixed with ſome convenient Conſerve, 
ſhould be taken in the Morning; or elſe the Patient ſhould 
dtink a Glaſs of Wine, in which the Root has been infuſed 
. a whole Night. Marty's Tournefert, 

The Scrophularia has its Name from its nodous Root, 
whoſe white Knobs reſembling the Tumors of the Screphula, 
which this Plant is ſaid to cure, gave Occaſion for the Ap- 
pellation. The Root Cures — Swellings, and the He- 
morthoids, and is of Uſe in cancerous and inveterate cr 
Ulcers, and a, malignant Itch. If any Perſon, alſo, b. 
Hicted with the tormenting Pain of the blind Hemorrhoids, 
let him take but a very fall Quantity of the Root or Leaves 
of *Scrophularia in his Meat or Drink, and he will imme- 
diately r Eaſe; or let him take the Plant in, Subſtance 
either dr „or its DecoQtion,  'This. is an Obſerva- 
tion of Hen, ab. Heers, who ſays he has had repeated Expe- 
rience of the Truth of it. The Powder of the dried Root 
applied cures the Hemorrhoids ; - a. Dram of the ſame taken 
inwardly, expels Worms ſrom the Belly; the diſtilled Water 
of the oo, takes off the Redneſs of the Face. 

The following Plaiſter for the Scrophula, or King's Evil, 
is the Preſcription. of Dr. n. in his Prodronius Hi . 
Natural. Scotic. 


Take Fat of Swine, one Pannd, and Jiſſolve. it over a 
ntle Fire ; then. take Leaves. of Scropbularia,, Hoynds 
i 3 . Flowers of the white Lamium, of each an equal 
"7 5 25 cut them very ſmall, and boil them in the 
t over a gentle Fire, repeating the Bahr three or 
four Times, till you have an Ointment of a green 
1 Colour. Then weighin the Ointment, take half its 
ah Wache in L unk Ras 5 Vene 8 2 Tus: 
pentine, an Ounce. of Verdigreaſe. ve them 
1 mac then ſtrain it through a Linnen Cloth, and 
make thereof a Maſs, of which ſpread a ſufficient oy 
_ + tity upon Leather, and apply | to the Place, Raii 


- 444% 


4. Scrophulatia ; radice. fbroſa. Boer 5. Ind, A. 234. Be- 
tenica Hh Offs, 5 * a 5. Baronica a — | 
tica major, Park. Theat. 2 e via aguatica 
C. B. P. 235 Nan Hiſt 1. 784 5. Ons 1 
166. Scrophularia maxima 247 K. 1. K 0 


2 Brafs aff , MSS, D. "Ek A- 


* This has Lager and ene Sw ed Oe. 
branched, having larger Leaves, round-pointed, and in Shape 
like Be ony, growing on longer Faot-ſtalks. - Lbe Flawers 
are in W the former, but little larger, and of a redder 
Colour E Seed-Veſlels and Seed 22 5 alike; hut the 
Roat has none of the Knots, or I uber and it * 
watty Places and Ditch-Sides, and flowers in 7 * * 


is uſed. 
It is much of the Nature of the former, and where that is 


not to be had, it may ſuppl y its P Ie is, likewiſe, deter- 
five and vulnerary, 4A 1s 12 ed by ſome as good * 
the Itch. Millers Bet. T 


This Plant ſtinks, is bitter, deterſive, and gives 
any Tincture of red * blue Paper ;, 8 that it is pre 
it may contain ſome. Sal Ammoniac, e b ON and 
Earth. Thus it h no Wonder that it {hould 
| rulnerary. It has the ſame Virtues with the Scrophularia 


majer. Martyn's Tournefart. 


| ic fore Jufe-plli 


Corns in the Feet, 


be deterſiue and 


Scrophularia ;_ Ru * vulgaris. 
MF; Ruta caning. Cat H. 209, * 4 


1 . fruteſcena Verbenaen fo 
167. 


11. Scrophularia ; Origntalis ; folüs Cannabinis, T. Car, 9. 
altiſſima 


12. Scrophulatia; Nebrodenſis; ſolio Urtic ; 


flore Phæniceo. H. Cath. I. *” 158, 
13. 


Scrophularia 5 teſdens Teuerii 
crafliuſculus, Broys, i. Prod. T . 3 Tk 
14. Scrophularia ; hole cage. & nig igrieante folio 3 


ELLIS 2. bs. E 
crophularia 1 


gerepbula, be- 
e e e Scrophule, and not becauſe 
* about the Neck, as the comiuon 
Species is the Scrophnlaria major of 
— is the lame as the Ghe- 
vium minus, 


The Scrophularia is of mn aa and aperient Quali 
companied with a copious Mucus ; whenog it is an 
Lenitive in all Pains proceeding from a peccant Acrimony, 


ras. 4 
Ser 
Burk Tad. Alt. 


nienting the the ſame, as well as diſſipating. any groſs Matter. 
taplaſm thereof is of univerſal es for Aung, ro- 


lving and maturating, though the Humour be of conlider- 
able neſs. The Leaves, dried in the Shade, retain their 
corroborating Virtue, The Powder ſprinkled. on watry Ul- 
cers, cloſes and conglutinates them, and is proper in a Dila- 
tation of the Hemorrhoids. The third is commended for 
curing all Strumæ, and reſolvin 1 5 hemorthoidal Tumors. The 
fourth takes off the nauſeous Taſte of Senna; and becauſe no 


- Cathartic is in better Eſteem than Senna, a certain Surgeon 


made a profitable Secret of it, but was diſcovered by a Bota- 
niſt, who, by putting 1. in Water, found it to be 
this Plant, and 


* ſame means diſcovered. whence. Senna 
had ſuch an Effect. In order, therefore, to take off the nau- 
ſeous Taſte of Senna, as Well as perfect h to remove its Acri- 
mony, by which it is offenſive to the and Nerves, to 
two. Drama of Senna add half a Dram of this Plant. The 
Leaves freſh bruiſed and am cure the Hzmorrhoids and 
Hi. Plant. Aſcript.; Baerbaave. 

SCROTOCELE. A Hernia of the Scrotum, U 

SCRO TUM. 

The Scrotum is the cutaneous Cov of the Teſiesout- 
wardly, It is a Bag common to both ogy Le by a Continu- 
ation of the Skin of the neighbouring Parts, and commonly 
very uneven, having a grex Number of Rug on its outward 
Surface, Interiorly. it is ech. and forms a Muſcular ye 
ſula for each Teſtiele, termed artos, | | 

The exterior or cu Portion of the Scrotum is nearly 
of the ſame Structure with the Skin in general, of which it 
is a Continuation, only it is ſomething finer 3, and. it is like- 


lh plentifully ſtored, with ſebaceous Glands and Bulbs, or 


re Pig fog: beth Folia 
it is a common ering es, it is 
2 . into two, 3 Parts by a . 
a 


and uneven prominent Line, which appears li 
e 
Line is a Continuation of that which, divides, inthe 
e hp. the cutaneous, Covering. of the Penis; and-it 
cone the Ferinæum, which it divides, like · 
wiſe e way to | t is u 
iſe, all th TON. my 9 | nee. maden 
A- not appear. on the Infde gfthe Skin =! 
The inner Surface of this cutaneous Bag is Bad br a 
thin cellular Membrane, through which. the, Bulbs and G 
e y, ben we view its Inde. The Ruge 
0 TI OTE 
of and then its Size is not very large. It-inerea(cs 
r 1 
Hog i 2 of 
te porn] Fa — ee, 


For the Drops 25 Par enteſis, af 7" N. pied 
N 5 proper Bandages f for the ens; lee 
An. 


Fasci 
Abel A W to tw 
Grains. eee eee 


of an Qunce. 
The ſame as Syugna.. A Scale. -—Rulandus, 
Nala, 


,, SCUMA.. 
_ SCUTA. TABESIL. A Tartoiſe. 


SCUTALIS CARTILAGO.. The Fein lem — 
at the inferior Part of the — From Scutum, a Shield. 


SCUTELLARIA. See Cassipa. 
9 | SCU- 


— 


4 x4 
— — — 22. * 
A * 


* Ll 


1 


3 
08. The Pall, is 


= e "The Fal, b, 15 ſometimes 


THE Unt l. Seals 


* "oh Pun, a rt or d 4 0 y bold floma- * 
opic, made in the Form of a Shield, may be either 


err by Way of Bag or Plaiſter. The N is Ga, 
hot ſtomachic 


owders, of 2 1 Quality, 
and the latter, of a due Mixture of Maftich, ſome ſtomachic 
Powder, and the odorous Gums, with a proper Quantity of 
Turpentine. The Topics of this Kind are uſed after purging, 


in „ correct a cold Intempe- 
„ Digeſtion, and prevent vomiting, e 


SCY BALA. C. Eben indurated in Lumps, 
3 C, A Sort of Mult, which diſt 
from Grapes, without prefling. 
SCTLAGON. o ,DÜ:. The Fleſh of Puppies. Hip- 
. 


SCYROS. . A Scirrbus, ' Hippocrates, 
SCYTALA. . A Sort of Serpent, relembling the Au- 
PRISIOBNA, which fee. 


SCYTALIDES. ox-realds.” The  Pholanges of the Fin- 


- 


gers. 
SCYTALION. A Name for the Cotyleden, of Unbilicus and 


*Veneris. ety ore Metlicin. Colle. L. 11. 
* 'SCYTHICA RADIX. Liquorice. Hlancard. 
SEB. Gold; or Alm. Rulandus. 


SE BEI. The Arabic Name for the Diſorder of the Eye 
called a Pannus, © 

SEBESTEN. See Myxa. | 
Suets are efteemed e dbentient, 


SERUM. Suet. 
and ſomewhat t. That of the Stag, Fallow Deer, 
Goat, Kid, , and Cow, are uſed in ediciae.” | 


SECACUL. A Name for the Tordylivum 3 Oriemale; 
Secacul Arabum dictum Rauwolfi. 

SECALE. The Characters are; 988; 
It has all the CharaQters of Wheat, only it has a fatter 
= which is always bearded with athinner and more naked 


' Boeerbaave mentions ten Sorts of Secale, which are; 
r. Secale; . vel 'majus. C. B. P. 23. Tbeat. 
—2 Tears. Dt. 5 3. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 1 F Secale, 
Ga, $1, Tand "68, T8" 416. Raii Hiſt, 2. 
— . - 3- 388. Secale' anjativg, Park. "Thea, 
11 
Rie grows taller than any other Enliſbh Corn, Wan 
ed Ear, flenderer than Wheat, and having a ſmaller darker 
— It is a Winter Corn, nne 


common Saying, That 1 never 
ont with out an ar 150 2 


f ee de, Wer than for end it is 
1 and fubject to cauſe Gripings in 
thoſe not uſed to it. ug 46.8 
The Farina is ſometimes oreferibed outwardly in Cataplaſms 
againſt Tumors and Inflammations. Miller's Bot. Off. 

Secale is ſo called @ ſecrmds, from cutting; for there 
being two Sorts of Fruits of che Earth, the utuccous 
and gummi, the latter are » {leguntur) or pulled 

the Hand, but the frumentaceous, fuch as Ric, and other 

Grain, are cut {ſecantar) or reaped. 

There are two Species of ie obferved by C. Bauhine and 
All; one che common, or Winter Rie; the other the 
leiter, or Spring Rie. The firſt s ſomn in Autumn, as 
3 the . may be ſown in the Spring, in che Sea- 

but thoſe ſeem to differ only in the Time of 
Accidents thence produced. 


made of it is black 4 
"obſtruent Quality, is difficult of 
Stomach, eſpecially if it be not cleanſed 
generally provokes to Stool, not without 
ﬆ ate not" uſed to it. The Country 
perſuaded that the Uſe of 


Bread 
the Body. And Bruyerinus aſſures 


» and has 


J 
3 


j 


3 


N 


rt 


FE 
5 | 
* 


C17: 
Fil 


of Nie, nor May without an Ear of 


_— e frumentaceous 


8 E C 
E e eee 


e land. a jw; in Fronts, wh R 
ö only Nie by ieſelf, but mixed with Wheat, almoſt i 
Quantities ; and this Mixture we call by a Latin Name, 

Fla and in ſome Places MunGc-Corn. 

Meal of Rie, hot cleanſed from the Bran, wr 
bout ie Head in a Linnen-Cloth, is a very certain and 
ed Remedy in an inveterate Pain of the Head, and is 

edel, alſo, to be of Service in a Delirium, checilly y if mix- 
ed with ſome Tops of Wormwood. S. Paulli. It is uſual 

among the common Sort, to put ſome dry Meal of Rie in a 
Linen-Cloth, and apply it to the Place affected with an Ery- 
ſipelas, and by that means to diſcuſs it. 

By immoderate Rains, the lower Corn of the Ears of 2 

when ripe, grow out into a black purple Grain; or as C. 
hine expreſſes it, ſome Seeds are protruded a conſiderable wa 
out of their Huſks, and grow to a conſiderable Bulk; 
ſome of them are bent in the Figu re ofa Horn; all which 
tract a black Colour on the Outſide, but contain within a 
White farinaceous Subſtance, of a pretty cloſe Contexture, of 
the Taſte of Malt, called in ſome Parts of Germany Mur- 
'TERKORN, that is, the Mother of Riz, and eſteemed a ſo- 
vereign Remedy in an immoderate Flux of the Lochia. This 
—_ Secale is, by C. Bauhine, called Secale Luxurians ; 

Lonicerus, Clavi Siliginis. It is proper to enquire he- 
ther the Excreſcences be occaſioned by the Puncture of an 

Inſect. Rati Hift. p. 1741. 

2. Secale; vernum; vel minus. C. B. P. *. 
0 . Gramen ; ſpicatum; ſecalinum ; latiſolium; .. 
mum; ſpicaà breviore. 7. 518. Spartitim maritimum; ſtue 
vceanum, luti folium. J. B. 2. 512. 

2. Gramen ; ſpicatum; ſecalinum; maritimum ; maxi- 
mum; ſpica u 7. 518. Spartium, ſpicatum, pungens, 
oceamm. J. B. 2. 

3. Gramen; 8 ; ſecalinum ; maritimum ; maxi- 
mum; ſpici laxiore. T. $18. Spartium, Hollandicum, maxi- 
mum, muritinmm, Mia ſecalind. Raii Hiſt. 1260. Meth. 
172. 
65 Gramen; Spartium; Juncifolium. C. B. P. Theat. 

artium ; par vum Lebelii. F.8- 4S1S © 

1 ; Spartium ; Hollandicum ; folo capillaceo ; 
mie G B . Prodr. 11. No. 30. 

6. Gramen ; Spartium; Hollandicum ; variegatum, C. 'B. 
P. 5. Theat. 72. 

7. Gramen; ſpicatum; ariſtis longiimis; ſetas equinas 
* N Sperm 8 

8. Gramen; ium; pennatum, 5. Spar- 
tium, Auftriacum, pennatum. Cluſ. H. 221. A 2 
Alt. Plant. Val. 2. 

"The Seeds of Rie Yield a Meal, with a proper Bran belonging 
to it, of which Bread is made, which is of excellent Service in 
ſuch Cataplaſms as are emollient and reſolvent. The Cruſt of it 
toaſted, cleanſes the Teeth. The Bread is leſs nouriſhing, 
and not ſo ſoon digeſted as that of Wheat, but is very looſen- 
ing, and good for thoſe who are coſtive. The Bran is deter- 
ſive and emollient, and of Service in a Diarrhæa and an inve- 
terate Hit. Plant. aſcript. Beerh. 

SECAMONE. The Name of a of Ægyptian 
Apocynum, called by C. Baubine, Apocynum angufto ſalicis fo- 
1. t grows in Egypt, and is remarkable for a yellow hot 
Juice ich flows from it, and which, when dried, is d 
to pur off powerfully thin Humours. Raii Hiſt. Plaut. 
* 5 is e 5 

 SECESSUS, imports either an A or a Separation of 

Parts in i mixed Body ; or a Stool. | 
SECHA. Wormieed. "Caftellus from Ardoinus. 

SECLA. The ſame as LE. 

SECRETIO. Secretion. See GLANDUL A. 
SECTA. A Seck. an Account of the mo ts 


F, 
ion, of Phyſicians, foe THE PREFACE. 


SECTACROA. The Flower of ; Domew. 
-SECUNDINZ. The Secundines, or er b See 
CONE” AMNIOS, ALLAN TOB, and GENE- 
RAT | 
The Human Secundine is faid to be of ſome Uſe in Medi. 
cine. Thus it is by ſome ordered to be applied, warm as it 
comes from the Uterus, to the Face, in order to remove 
Freckles. | A Water is alſo diſtilled from it in Balneo Mariæ, 
for deſtroying Spots vr Blemiſhes of the Face. When dried 
reduced to a Powder, it is uſed internally againſt 2 
ſies, for accelerating the Delivery of the Faxtus, and ing 


HE r are of "this Powder is from 
Limery des Dro 
*SECUNDIFOR MIS. The ns N 
SECUR. God. Ruland. 


— d — - 
$3. oy "I 


cb 


4 SECURIDACA. j | * 
The Characters are; + : 

The Flowers are diſpoſed in Form of Rays, and the 
Pod is ſtrait, flat, annulated, full of Joints, and contain- 
ing in each Joint a rhomboidal Seed, emarginated in- 
wardly | 


|  Bocrhaave mentions but one Sort of Securidaca, which is, 


. Securidaca lutea major. C. B. P. 348. Rai Hiſt. 1. 921. 
Tourn. Inſt. 299. Boerb. Ind. A. 2.52, Securidaca, Offic. 
Securidaca flore luteo, filiqud latâ, oblongd ; I. B. 2. 345- 
Securidaca, Hedy ſarum, Pelecinum, Chab. 155. Hedy/arum 
majus five Securidaca major vera, Park, Theat. 1067. He. 
dyſarum majus, Ger. 1056. Emac, 1233. HATCHET 
VETCH. | un 1 8 8 

It grows among the Corn in hot Countries, but is culti- 
vated with us in Gardens, and flowers in June. 

. Securidaca, or Hedyſarum, is deſcribed by Digſcorides as 
a ſhrubby Plant, with Leaves like the Cicer, and Pods re- 
ſembling a Horn, and containing a. yellowiſh Seed, of the 
Figure of a two-edged Hatchet, whence it took it Name 
Pelecinum, [wiexvs, Pelecys ſignifying a Hatchet, or Ax] and 
of a bitter Tafte. It grows among Wheat and Batley. 
Cluſius ſays, that the Seed of no Plant better reſembles the 
Hatchet of the Antients than this; and I, ſays Dale, am of 
this Opinion. | 7 x 

— taken inwardly, is good ſor the Stomach, and 
is an Ingredient in Antidotes. Uſed. in a Peſſary with Ho- 
ney before Coition, it is ſuppoſed to prevent Conception. Die- 
ſcorides, Lib. 3. 146. to gi | 

The Hi/torium Plantarum aſcribed to Boerhaave, ſays its 
Virtues are unknown. | 

Securidaca Aigyptia, A Name for the Senna; Orientalis; 
fruticoſa; Sophera dicta. 

Securidaca dumetorum. A Name for the Coronilla; her- 
bacea; ſtore vario. 9. 55 ; 5 
Securidaca peregrina. A Name for the Pelecinus ; vul- 


des 
SkDAFF. Rulandus explains this Concha marina. 
SEDALIA VASA. The hæmorrhoidal Veſſels, Willis. 
SEDAN TIA. Sedative Medicines, — 
Sedative Medicines are ſuch as are poſſeſſed of a Power 
not only of compoſing, checking, and allaying the exorbi- 
tant and irregular Motions of the Solids and Fluids, but, 
alſo, of alleviating and reſolving the painful, ſpaſmodic 
Structures of the Parts. As the Effects of theſe Medicines 
are very extenſive, we may juſtly include in their Number, 
Paregorics, which not only gently. relax and ſooth the rigid 
Fibres, but, alſo, obtund the Acrimony of the Juices; Ano- 
dynes, which alleviate the Violence of racking Pains; Anti- 
ſpaſmodics, which mitigate and remove the ſpaſmodic Struc- 
tures of the Parts; Antiepileptics, which check convulſive 
Motions ; Hypnotics, which procure Sleep; and Narcotics, 
which induce a conſiderable Stupor of the Senſes, and Torpor 
of all the Motions of the Body. | | 
This ſedative Quality is eminently poſſeſſed by the 
Roots of Piony, Valerian, and Mug wort; the Herbs Cla- 
ry, Baſilicon, Night-ſhade, and Herb Paris; the Flowers of 
Sage, Baſtard Dittany, the Egyptian Thorn, Meadow-ſweet, 
Elder, the Lime-Tree, Piony, red Poppy, common Chamo- 
mile, Yarrow, Roſes, Mallows, Lily of the Valley, Prim- 
roſes, and white Lillies ; all the Parts of the Poppy, ſuch as 
its Seeds, Bark, Flowers, Juice, Opium and the Seeds of 
white Henbane, Dill, and. Piony ; the Barks of El- 
der, and the Lime- Tree: Among aromatic Subſtances, 
Safiron, Nutmegs and Mace; among Fruits, the Ker- 
nels of Cherries, Peaches, Bitter Almonds, and the Nux 
Vomica. To this Claſs, alſo, belong Aſſa-foetida, Cam- 
phire, depurated and artificial Nitre, Preparations of Cinna- 
bar, and Subſtances obtained from Animals, ſuch as Caſtor, 
Musk, Civet, human Fat, that of Dogs, Badgers and 
Foxes, Milk, Cream, the Yolks of Eggs, Earth-worms, 
and the Shavings of Bones, ſuch as thoſe of Hartſhorn, of 
the Tooth of the Sca-Horſe, of the Elk's Hoof, of the Ani- 
mal Unicorn, of Ivory, of the Stone found in the Head of 
the Sea-Cow, and. of the Human Skin: Among chymical 
and prepar'd Subſtances, my anodyne mineral Liquor, the 
Spiritus Nitri Dulcis, volatile Tincture of Sulphur, Lau- 
danum Opiatum, the Laudanum of Sydenham, Laudanum 
impregnated with the Juice of Quinces, Hyſteric Lau- 
danum, Theriaca, Diaſcordium, the T heriaca Ccele- 
ſtis, the Pilulæ de Cynogloſſo, the Piluke de Stytace, 
the Pilulæ Wildeganſii, and the Pilulz Starkei; the 
Syrups of red Poppies, Chamomile and Yarrow, the 
Oils of Henbane and Earth- Worms, the anti- epileptic Pow- 
der of Dreſden, (the Baſis of which conſiſts of the Aſhes of 
the Lime-Tree and Mug-Wort; ) the cephalic Specific of 
Michaeli, the Pulvis Marchionis, the anti-epileptic Wate# of 


S ED 


Langius, Waters diftill'd. from the above-mentioned Flowers, 
and the Ointment of Poplar. -4 *. 

Theſe Sedatives, in various Manners, &xert their Efficacy. 
both on the. Solids and Fluids of the human Body, Thus 
Paregorics, by their mild, . mucous, fulphureous and ſubtle 


Parts, by an immediate Contact, not only relax the indu- 
rated and ſpaſmodically conſtrifted Fibres, but, alſo, ſheath 
up and obtund the vellicating Spicula, and conſequently in 
Pains, painful Tumors, and acrid Defluxions, great Service 
is done by Cataplaſms, Plaiſters or Ointments, prepared with 
Saffron, ihe Flowers of common Chamomile, Melilot, white 
Lillies, Elder, Mallows and Poppies, the Leaves of Hen- 
bane, Milk, Cream, the Volks of Eggs, and the Poplar 
Ointment for Burns, which is moſt commodiouſly prepa- 
red of Mallo ws, the Barlæ of the Lime and Elder Trees, Lin- 
ſeed Oil, and Wax. | | 
As many Diſorders and Symptoms ariſe} as from their 
proximate Cauſe, from ſpaſmodic Strictutes and Critpatures 
of the Veſſels and nervous Parts, ſo Anriſpalmodics are of 
very extenſive Uſe in Medicine, though they do not produce 
their Effects, in one and the ſame Manner; for, by an imme- 
diate Contact, they either mollify and relux the tenſe, indu- 
rated, and conſti icted Fibres, as Milk, eſpecially that 
of Aſſes, Oil of Sweet Almonds, Emulſions of Almonds, 
and of the ſour cold Seeds, the Fats of Animals, and the 
Cream of Milk; or by their mild, volatile Sulphur, they 
allay the tumultuous Commotions of the net vous Fluid : 
Of this Kind the moſt conſiderable are, Waters diſtill'd with 
Rain-Water, or May-Dew, from the Flowers of Sage, Ba- 
ſtard Dittony, the Ati Thorn, the Lime and Elder 
Trees, Meadow. Sweet, Peaches, white Lillies, common Cha- 
momile, Cowſlips and Yarrow ; the Kernels of Peaches, 
Cherries, and Apricots 3 which Waters, on Account of 
their antiſpaſmodic Virtue, are with great Benefit exhibited 
in convullive and epileptic Fits; or ſome Antiſpaſmodics 
produce their Effects by a certain ſubtile, volatile Sulphur, ob- 
tained from, the animal Kingdom, and conſequently more- 
friendly to Nature, ſuch: as Earth- Worms, Caſtor, the Pow- 
ders of the human Secundines, of the Inteſtines of Wolves, 
Vipers, the Shavings of the human Skin and - Cra- 
num, of the Elk's Hoof, of the Tooth of the Sea-horſe, and 
of the Stone found in the Head of the Sea-Cow ; as, allo, 
Musk and Civet, which in epileptic and convulſive Motions, 
as, alſo, in chronical Epilepſies, are uſed with great Succeſs, 
Of an anodyne Quality, proper for alleviating Pain, and 
inducing Sleep, are Preparations of Poppies, Opium, Saffron, 
and Hounds Tongue, which, by their volatile ſulphureous Ex- 
balations pervading the ſmail Tubes of the Membranes, check 
the tumultuous Commotions of the nervous Fluid, and thus 
not only allay the preternatural Motion in the Part affected, 
but, alſo, in the Whole Body, ſince by this Means the Mo- 
tions of the Heart and Arteries are render'd more moderate ; 
for, as during an exceflive Motion and Agitation of the 
Membranes of the Brain and nervous Parts, the Patient is at- 
flicted with watching; ſo when theſe are in a quiet and mo- 
derate State and Condition, à kindly Sleep approaches, 
But Narcotics, which induce a Torpor and Stupor of 
the Senſes, together with profound Sleep, by a. ſulphureous, 
ungrateful, and unfriendly Vapour, by which the Motion 
of the nervous Fluids is almoſt extinguiſh'd, operate in fo 
dangerous a Manner as to prove mortal to weak. Habits, and 
in others to produce Madneſs. - The pernicious Medicines of 
this Kind are, all Preparations of white and black Henbane, 
of the Thorn-Apple, and a particular Species of it, the Du- 
troy, as, alſo, of Night-ſhade, and its Apples. b 
Sedatives, alſo, allay Spaſms, mitigate Pains, and 
procure Sleep, by removing the Caules which hinder theſe: 
ſalutary Effects: Of this. Kind the moſt efficacious are 
Nitre purified, or artificial; as, alſo, Preparations of Cinna- 
bar and Camphire; for nitrous Preparations not only check 
the Heat and brisk inteſtine Motions of the ſulphuteous Parts 
of the Blood, but alſo moiſten the ſolid Parts, and render 
their exorbitant Motions more moderate, ſo that they poſlets 
an excellent refrigerating, moiſtening, anodyne, and anti- 
ſpaſmodic Virtue, Preparations of Cinnabar, skilfully us'd, 
are of ſingular Service in mitigating thoſe epileptic and con- 
vulſive Motions, which ariſe from viſcid Lymph, ſtagnatin 
in the Brain, and in the Membranes thereof; and the final 


Marrow ; becauſe, when their Ule'is long perſiſted in, they 


powerfully colliquate ſuch a viſcid Lymph. © Camphire, eſpe - 
cially when mixed with Nitre, excellently diſſcuſſes Inflam- 
mations, which are always accompanied with Watching, 
Pains, and ſometimes-a Delirium; and thus it exerts an an- 
tiſpaſmodic and ſedative Virtue, ' Aſſa- ſcætida and Sagape- 
num, two ferid Gums, exert their Efficacy in two Manners 
in allay ing thoſe Spaſms of the Inteſtines, which, in hy ſteric 
Diſorders, greatly afflict Women, pat tly becauſe they ſooth 

Li ; de 
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SED 


the Spaſms and Pains 3 and partly becauſe by their ſaponacious, 


gummous and acrid Salt, mT reſolve: the 'tenacious Juices, 


and remove Obſtructions of the Glands and minute Dus. 
Sedatives ate therefore of fi Efficacy, ſince, in Con- 
ſequence of their active Principle, and ſubtile volatile Exhala- 
tions, when exhibited in very ſmall Doſes, not only ſud- 
denly, but intimately pervade the interior Pores and Ducts of 
the ſolid Parts, but alſo remarkably change and allay the ex- 
orbitant Motions of that highly 
which communicates genſation and Motion to the Parts. 
as in all Medicines, the more mild, gentle, ſafe, and friend- 
ly to Nature, are to be preferred to thoſe of a more draſtic 
and active Kind, ſo the fame Caution is carefully to be ob- 
ſerved, and diligently inculcated in the Uſe of antiſpaſmodic, 
anodyne and ſedative: Medicines, | Nor are we ever to uſe 
thoſe of the more draſtic Kinds, ſuch as Opiates, when the 
Intention can be anſwered by thoſe of a milder Nature, fuch 
as hypnotic Waters, prepared from fragrant Flowers, Emul- 
_ of Poppy - Seeds, or Preparations of Nitre, Cinnabar and 
Or. 75 j $15 > 30 ; . FS» 
And tho' Opiates, corrected by the Addition of Pur- 
ere and Balſamics, as in the Pilulz Starkei, and the 
iluke Wildeganſii, or by the Addition of Alexipharmies, 
as in the Theriaca Cceleſtis, and the Diaſcordium, or by 
the Addition of Analeptics, as in the Laudanum of Syden- 
hum, are of ſingular Uſe and Efficacy, if prudently exhibited ; 
yet if other ſafer Medicines, capable of producing the ſame 
Effects, can be found, tis better totally to abſtain from the 
former, eſpecially in weak Habits, old Perſons, Children, and 
Patients whoſe — is impaired by whatever Cauſe. But 
we are ſtill more carefully to abſtain from thoſe Medicines 
which have a Mixture of narcotic Subſtances in their Compo- 
ſition, ſuch as the Pilulz de Cynogloſſo, which beſides Opium, 
contain the Seeds of 'Henbane ; and tho' theſe Pills are at pre- 
ſent frequently / uſed by ſome who are Enemies to all other 
Opiates, yet I have / ſometimes obſerved terrible Effects pro- 
duced by the Uſe of them. | ny 
Tho' I farmerly made frequent Uſe of corrected Opiates, 
yet ſince I happily. found the Method of preparing from the 
ſulphureous Portion of Vitriol, which was by the ancient 
Chymiſts accounted anodyne, that penetrating Liquor, which 
is of a fragrant-Smell. and aromatic Taſte, I have fafely re- 
jected the Uſe of all other Opiates : For this Spirit, which 
I call my anodyne mineral Liquor, is totally ſulphureous, 
burns ſuddenly and violently till it is conſumed, ſuddenly takes 
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Fire by the Flame of a Candle, tho' at three Inches Diſtance 


from it; and in a warm Room is a e in the 
Air. It is, however, cold as Tee to the Touch, and when 
well diſtilled and rectified, like Oil it ſwims upon Water. 
The Uſe of this Medicine is very extenſive, and its Virtues 
very various z for it excellently alleviates Pains, and procures 
Sleep ; hence it is with great Succeſs uſed in violent Pains of 
the Cholic, Stone, Cardialgia and Gout, as alſo in Head-achs 
and Tooth-achs. It alſo promotes Sweat; and tho' it is of an 
intenſely hot Nature, yet it produces no Commotions in the 
Blood. Beſides, it leaves no Torpor nor Weakneſs in the 
Head ; for which Reaſan it is with great Succeſs exhibited to 
all weak Conſtitutions, when the Strength is greatly impaired, 
as in an hectic Fever, for Inſtance; and which is {till more 
ſurpriſing, it even increaſes the Strength. And as its principal 
and primary Action is on the Stomach, fo it is of ſingular 
Uſe in all Diſorders incident to that Part, ſuch as Nauſeas, 
hypocondriac, aſthmatic and cardialgiac Inflations, by pro- 
curing a Diſcharge for the Flatulences, Frederic Hoffman, 
See - von MinzrALIs. ._:: | Wes 
SEDENTARIUM OS, in Deventer, is the Protuberance 
of the Os Corendicis, upon which we fit. 

SEDES. The ANUS. It, alſo, imports a Species of 
Fracture. Sce FRACTURA and HeDRaA. N 

SEDHE. Cinnabar. Rulandus. e 

SEDIGTTUS. A Perſon who has fix Fingers. 

SEDIMEN F UM. | Sediment. | 

SEDINA, or SEDEN, Dragons Blood. Rulandus. 

SEDMA. The Lapis Hematitis. Rulandus. 
4 SEDU M. | The 74 N ; 

The Characters are; TR 
be Leaves are 2 * ordinate. The — is 
monophyllous, multifid, y. cut into as many ents 
as the k lower has Petals, which are five, at leaſt, The 
Flower is pentapetalous, or polypetalous, roſaceous, and ge- 
nerally furniſhed with as many Stamina as Petals, + The Ova- 
xy is ſeated in the Bottom of the Calyx, and confiſta of a 
Multitude of little Huſks, equal in Number to the Petals of 
the Flower, each furniſbed with one Tube, nearly reſembling 
Sheaths, with a corniculated Apex, collected into à round 
Heat, ſome what diſtant from one another, and cuntaining great 
Numbers of ſmall Seeds. 1 We. Eng 
Sw "= % 4 
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Boerhaave mentions twenty eight Sorts of Sedum; which 
— | neigh "a 
1. Sedum ; majus arboreſcens. 7. B. 3. 686. M. H. 
Bede Sempervivum, fue Scdum, arboreſcens, majus. 
„% e 
2. Sedum; majus; arboreſcens; 7, B. Fuliis elegantiffime 
uariegatis, ende lla. 7 | 2 * 


„ © I Fg 1, PWR een ee 
5. Sedum ; Africanum ; fruteſcens ucido ; folio 
bebe Iu 141 /T SINCE. : 2 - ; 
6. Sedum ; Afrum ; montanum ; foliis ſubrotundis, denti- 
bus albis ſerratis, confertim natis. a — e 
7. Sedum; vulgare; maximum. M. H. 3. 474. 
8. Sedum ; majus ; vulgare, C. B. P. 289. 1 Hi. 1. 
687. J. B. 3. 687. Tourn. Int. 262.  Boerh. Ind. A. 286. 
— ef _— Sedum — Offic, Semperviuum — 
er. "411. Enac. 510. Rai Synop. 3. 269. HOU 
Houſe Leek has a great many thick ſucculent Leaves, ſet 
together in a round Form, convex on the Outſide, and flattiſh 
within, ſharp pointed, and with ſomewhat hairy Edges. The 
Stalk grows to be about a Foot high. reddiſh, having a 
ſucculent Bark, covering a tough, white String or Pith; the 
Leaves which grow on it are thinner and longer than thoſe 
below ; on the Top of the Stalks grow reflected Spikes of 
ſtarry Flowers, made up of ſeveral narrow, ſharp pointed red- 
diſh Petala, ſet about a greeniſh hollow Crown, which is 
afterward enlarged. into ſeveral ſmall, hollow, horned Pods, 
or Seed Veſſels, which incloſe very ſmall Seed. The Root 
is long, woody, and full of Fibres ; it grows frequently on 
the Tops of Houſes all over England; tho Mr. Ray ſeems 
to doubt, whether it be a Native or no. | | 
| Houſe Leek is cooling and reſtringent, and tho not often 
given inwardly, is commended by ſome as good to quench 
Thirſt in Fevers, mixed with Poſſet-drink, as alſo for Heat 
and. Sharpneſs of Urine. Prevotius, in his Medicina Paupe- 
rum, commends an equal Quantity, that is, three Ounces of 
the Juice of this, and Perſicaria maculata, boiled to the Con- 
ſumption of a third Part, and given in Drink as a certain 
Medicine to ſtop a Looſeneſs and Bloody Flux. ' Outwardly 
it is | uſeful againſt Burns and Scalds, St. Anthony's Fire, and 
the 0 Miller's Bot. G. tl. 
This Plant being analyſed, yields a good deal of Acid and 
Earth, and a very little concrete volatile Salt. It probably 
contains a Salt reſembling Alum, mixed with a little Sal-Am- 
moniac ; for the Juice of this Plant © evaporated to one Half, 
emits an urinous Smell. The Houſe Leek is deterſive and 
e it is uſed ſometimes to reſolve, but it is repellent. 
For the Quinſey, gargarize the Patient with the diſtiled Wa- 


5 © 


ter, and apply ſome Cray Fiſh to the Throat, bruiſed with its 


Leaves. The Juice alſo of Cray Fiſh and Houſe Leek, is 
uſed with Succeſs as a Gargariſm. Theſe Juices are uſed alſo 
in Injections in the Procidentia Uteri, and ſinuous Ulcers. 
The Leaves are applied to Corns, and the Knats of the Gout. 


l Sedum'; Canarinum ; ſolis omnium maximis, FEA. 2, 
ile and moveable 5 * 189. | pron Dane. 
But 


For ſoundered Horſes, nothing is better than to make them 


drink a Pint of the Juice of this Plant. Martyn's Tournefort. 
It is cuſtomary, with us, among the common Sort, ſays 
Schrader, to give the expreſſed Juice of Houſe Leek and Sugar 
in Fevers and hot Diſeaſes. The Botaniſts in our Country 
preſcribe the Juice infuſed in Poſſet, and Dr. Tancred Robin- 
Jon ſays, he has known it exhibited with good Succeſs in Fe- 
vers, and eſpecially in thoſe of the eryſipetalous and hectic 
Kinds; for this Plant abounds with a medicinal alcaline Salt. 
Tragus writes, That Linnen Cloths moiſtened with the 
Juice or diſtilled Water, and applied to Inflammations in any 
Part of the Body, and eſpecially in Phrenſies, are of extraor- 
dinary Service, as they are, alſo, in Inflammations and Redneſs 
of the Eyes, as well as of the Liver and Kidneys; they give 
Relief, alſo, under the Gout, and cure Ambuſtions. The 


Juice mixed with the Juice of Solanum, and boiled in Swines 


Fat with Poplar Buds, then ftrained and made into an Oint- 
ment, is of admirable Efficacy, and, in the Opinion of Tra- 
gus, to be preferred before all Preparations of Unguentum Po- 
puleum whatever. Galen and Dioſcorides direct the Applica- 
tion of the Juice with Vinegar, inſtead: of an Epithem, to 
an Eryſipelas, which no Phyſician, ſays Caſpar Hoffman, in 
our Times, would venture to preſeribe. Ihe Juice rubbed 
on Warts and Corns, ſo as that they may be well moiſtened 
therewith, and the Cuticle or thin Membrane of the Leaves 
afterwards laid upon the fame, effectually cures and extirpates 
them. For Corns, or horny Excreſcences of the Feet take 
of Leaves of the greater Houſe Leek,” a ſufficient Quar- 
tity, bruiſe them, and apply them for ſix Days together. 
Chaſacau. : — . l * 2 . > | 


For 


with two Volks of Son 
| * ſo uſe them. It is he Pep of a Surgean 
aris | 

| The Leaves of the great Houſe leck d of their outer 
| rane, and put into pure Water, or Roſe- Water, and 
every now and then applicd ta the Tongue, 4 
chapt, in Fevers, and renewed frequently, are remarkably 
lenient and ſerviceable in ſuch à Caſe. Ran Hift. Plant, 
TD 9: Sedum 3. yulgari magno ſimile. J. B. 3, 688. 
10. Sedum; montanum 4. tomentoſum. O. B. P. . 

. 04 474. Senpervivum, men. rubrum, gnapha- 
. * I, 291. 

11. Sedum; Alpinum; roſeum; minus; winde; & ſub- 
hirſutum. 

Nr. B. 

3. 680. M. H. 3. 473. Cotyledon n 
285. 


12. Sedum; echinatum f \vel ſtellatum, gore albo. 
13. Sedum ; minus; teretifolium z| albums. . B. b. 283, 


Rain Hift. 2. 1040. | Synop. 3. 2 Tours. Inf. 262. 
Boer. Ind. A. 296. Sedum minus, . Sedun minus Offi- 
cinarum, Ger. 413. Emac. 512. Sedum minus falie longiuf- 
culo, tereti, flore a fy 10 Vermicnluris fore allo, 
Pak. Theat. 733 94311 OUSE-LEEK. 

The Stalks of 'this 2 before they flower, are of a 


blueiſh green Colour, beſet, eſpecially towards the Tops, with 

fat, thick, ſucculent, blunt - pointed, round Leaves. When 

they ariſe. to. flower, they have a. few of the like Leaves 
owing alternately. on them. They have on their Tops der 

Fr mbels, of white five-leaved Flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by as many little horned Seed - Veſſels, full of very 

finall Seed. The Root is fibrous. It grows upon old Stone- 
kf and Buildings, and flowers in Summer. 

Leaves and Stalks are uſed, being much of the Na- 
ture of che great Sedum, and, like that, * good 
for all Kinds, of Inflammation. This is the minus 
that ought, to be put in the * Populeon ; but if 
not to be procured, the Frickmadam Ay 
3 ller's Bot. Off. 


Belgarum 3, 4. H 3. % 
1 K 7 6. minus; luteum; Bag acuto, C. B. P. 283. 


aum mim; or B. 692. 
Weihen ure 


This 29 in manner of growing, is m like; the ſmall 
Houſl ek, EE principal Difference is, that the Leaves are flen- 
derer, ſharp- pointed, flattiſh in the Inſide, and ſeeming only 
ſtuck on the Wale, the lower Parts of them turning up a little. 
The Flowers grow in Umbels, being yellow, of ſix ſharp- 
pointed Leaves, with as many Stamina and Apices in the Middle. 
Ihe Seed grows in horned Pods as the other, and the Roots 
much alike. It grows upon old Walls, and on the Tops of 
Houſes ; and is much more fre. than the laſt,” flowering 
at the ſame time, and may, yery well ſupply its N being 
* and in all Reſpects as ſerviceable. Miller's Bot, 


This Plant has an herby, ſtyptic, faltiſh Taſte, and gives 
a pretty deep Tincture of Red to the Blue Paper, which 


ſeems to ſhew that its Salt reſembles Alum; but is mixed 


with a little Sal Ammoniac, a pretty deal of Sulphur, and a 
deal of Phlegm. Thus it is aſtringent. Martyn's Tourne- 

ort, 
16. Sedum ; minus ; A Rupe Sang Vincentii.  Raii $- 


up. 152. | 
17. Sedum; minus; rerecifolium akerum, Cc, . F. 
283. B. 3 691. | 
x, ; parvum z acre apicibus albis. 
9. Sedum ; . acre; flore luteo. 75 B. 3. 695, 
Rai? Hf, Hiſt, 2. 1041. Synop. 3. 270. | Tourn. Taft, 263. 


Boer. Ind. A. 286. Ilecebra, Ohe.  ilecebra minor, ſeu Se- 
dum tertium Dioſcaridis, Park. Theat. 733. Hermicularit, ſeu 
Nllecebra minor acris, Ger. Emac. 3 
vermiculatum acre, C. B. P. 283. WALL-PEPPER. 
Wall-Pepper, or ſmall Stone-Crop, has its Stalks four or 
five Inches long, wholly covered with thick, fat, triangular, 
hunt Leaves, and on their Tops a few ſtar-like, five-lcaved, 
ow Flowers, with ſeveral Stamina in the Middle. The 
3 is ſmall and fibrous; jt grows upon Walk, and the 
Tops of low Houſes, and flowers in May and It has a 
very hot biting Taſte, and therefore is called Vall. Pepper. 
This is, too f y uſed in the Shops for the Sadum mi- 
uu, and is, ſold for it — the Herb - Folks; but it having Qua- 
lities directiy oppoſite to the other . and more apt to 
5 it ought not to be put into Cheng 
This Bone Populeon, nor into any other Medicine for it, 


Crop has been found by Experience to be good num 


ſupply iis Pace. P. 
4. Sedum ; ins lata. & craſſo ele, Porthodicum | 


Sempervivum minus they 


$/E'D 


taken inwardly in DecoQions, and the 
it in . Fomentations ; and it is likewiſe 


wi 
againſt the King's-Evil. Airs Bot, Of. 
1771 Part of the natural Salt of the Earth ſeems to 


let a corroſive Salt reſembling the Spirit of Nitre, in- 


volved and ſoftned by ſome 8 into the Texture 
this Plant. Mart 's Tournefort. 


95. (a) 6.) 
4; SE ee 
y 4 r 
pros and ol Humors; N is of — bE. | 
in 
20. gen minimum ; "luteum 3 non acre. * B. 698. 
AV. Cap . 1. Semperuiuum, mins, verniculatum, i > U 


bs; Sedum ; minus 3 circinato+ folio. C. B. P. 283, Ai- 
* 4 e 3 1257 
Tourn. In/t. 263, Beerh. Ind. 


7 Cie Of "Ger Emac, 621. C. B. P. 288. 

Rai Hiſt 690. Gee Mattbiali, Park. 
Thea? - ms \ BASE Garbek⸗ 

It is ena, ip Gardens, flowers in Summer, and the 


Herb, is in U 


4 is he N but has backer Leaves, and a flen- 

Leaves Exhibited in Wine cure the Stran- 

gury, _ he Seabies of the Bladder, but mote effectually, it 

taken in a Decoction of the Roots: of the Aſparagus, ae 
Myocanthus. Dioſeorides, Lib. 3. Gap. 168. 

23. Sedum ; vulgari magno {wile ; minimum 3, faliolis acu- 


tiſſimis, conſertiſſimè A 
ſaxatile ; ; falialis Sedi vulgaris in 


24. Sedum ; Afrum ; 
Roſam vere compoſitis. 
2 Sedum ; Alpinum j album folioli nt. B. 
4. * 
1 £26, raul ramidale ; el * 17 
. Sedum; . cos - JON 
edum ; Hiſpanum; folio glauco acuto 
Boer. Ind; Alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 2 

This Plant acquires the Name of Seadum, d bun, « from 
Gal becauſe of its feflile Poſture. on Walls where it grows 5 
or 4 /edands, “ from etz becauſe it allays or mitigatcs 
the Pains of Inflammatians; Sempervivum, becauſe it is always 
green Winter and Summer; Vermicularis, becauſe its Leaves 
reſemble Worms; and Jeuis Barba, ** Jupiter's Beard * but 
for this laſt Appellation I can give no Reaſon. 

This Plant abounds with a Juice of extraordinary Efficacy 
in all, manner of cold Diſeaſes. All the Species, except the 
firſt, agree in their Properties, being of an aqueous, nitrous, 
emollient and laxative Quality, mixed with ſomething of Aci- 
dity, Auſterity, and a flight Meaſure of 3 On this 
Account the Leaves ſtripped of their outer Membrane, and 
macerated in Water, are commended in burning Fevers, In- 
flammations, Gangrenes, and Suppurations of the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, for Aphthæ, and the Quinſey, The Africans 

ive ten Ounces of the new-exprefied Juice in a Dylentery, 
and with the ſame cure not only this Diſeaſe, but all peſtilen- 
tial and ſpotted Fevers. It is, alſo, a 2 Plant for cor- 
recting the Malignity of the worſt Kind of Ulcers. The 
bruiſed Leaves cure the Eryſipelas, Corns in the Feet, and the 
Nodes of the Gout. Of the ſame is prepared an excellent 
Ointment for the Hzmorrhoids. The. nineteenth Species is 
as hot and acrimonious as the others are mild and gentle. 
There was in this Country a certain Empiric, Who, with 
two Ounces of this Plant, infuſed in Milk or Beer, cure 
Quartans, and other chronical Diſeaſes, by cauſing 
the Patients to vomit in a violent manner; under which, it 
the Diſeaſe procesded from cold obſtructing the firſt Paſlages, 
recovered ; but if there was an immoderate Heat in the 
Cale, the Remedy proved mortal. It cauſes an Alteration in all 
the Humors, and is of very good Service in a flow Dropſy. It 
is highly commended in Pains of the Gout and Sciatica; tho I 
Ms venture tg give it inwardly, becauſe of its Acti- 
The former Species are of Service in C ions 

— Ancers. Hiſt, Plant. «ſcript. Buerhaave. 

SEDUM is alſo a Name jor ſeveral Sorts of SAXIFRAGA 
and CorTyYLEpON 5 which fee. 

F SEDUM AQUATILE. A Name in Boerbaave, for the 

LOIDES, 

Food ok MINUS FRUTICOSUM. A Name for the 

2 alis minima ; fruteſcens; prrenne, 

0 1 A * for tha Aalſin: wo 

MIT N 


SE 
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SEGAX, Drigon's Blood. Rulandus, 
- SFGITH. Vitriol. Rulandus, | TE 


SEL SERAPIONIS, & AVICENNZX. The Name of 
a Fruit, of a bitter and acrimonious Taſte. It is faid fo be 


produced near Jernſalem. | | mY A, ao 
SYLAA. A Node, or encyſted-Abſceſs. Caftellus from 
Foreflus, - ib O'S 


SELACHOS, oiaxx. A cartilaginous Fiſh, or Fiſh whoſe 
Skin is cartilaginous. Of this Kind is the Skate, Ray, and 
many others, | | i: 

SELAGINOIDES. A Species of Moſs. See the Expli- 
cation of Terms under the Article BoTAvy. 1 70 
SELAGO. A Species of Moſs. See the Explication of 


Terms under Bor AN v. 

SELATUS, Quickfilver. Rulandus. ; S 
SELDONIUM ALCALI. Paracelſur deſcribes this as 
ſomething very readily diſſoluble, and emitting a Tincture; 
but his Meaning is not underſtood. | h 
 SELENIACON. A Name for the Species of Cyphi, fa- 
cred to the Moon, and _— of twenty-eight edi- 
ents, It is deſcribed by Paulus Ægineta, L. 7. C. 22. It 
was, alſo, a Name of a Sort of Amulet againſt the Epilepſy, 
worn by Children. It is derived from own, the Moon. 
 SELENITES. Offc. Charlt. Foſs. 23. Kentm. 32. Worm. 
50. Aldrov. Muf.” Metal. 678. Boet. 396. Gefn. de Lap. 
45. Lapis ſpecularis argenteus, Cup. Hort. Cath. — 1 
Cry/tallus Calcaria, Mont. Exot. 14. THE SELENITE. 

This is a rhomboidal, pellucid Foſſil, diviſible into thin 

Lamina. It is found in many Places, particularly 
IWills in Surrey. It is ſaid to agree in Virtues with the 
ſiacen, to be a Sweetner of the Blood, and to reſtrain Hz- 
morrhages. Externally it is uſed as a Coſmetic. In the Ca- 
talogue of Simples in the College-Diſpenſatory, it is con- 
founded with the Lapis Specularis, | 


SELERI. See CELEAI, and Aru. 

qo 1 7775 Half a Pound. bh 4 5 

SELINITES. An Epithet for Wine, impregnated wi 
the Seeds of Apium. Dioſcorides, L. 5. E. 74. TR 


SELINUM MONTANUM. See Arivum. 
SELINUM SEGITALE. A Name tor the Sium; ar- 


enſe; — ws 2 | 
SELINUSIA TERRA. A Species of Medicinal Earth, 
mentioned by Dizeſcorides, L. 5. C. 174. This, he fays, 
agrees with the Chian Earth in Virtues. That is beſt, 
which is ſhining, white and friable, and which readily diſſolves 
when mixed with any Fluid, 5 2 Bcc 
SELLA TURCICA. A Sort of Cavity in the Baſis of 
the Skull, formed by four Proceffes of the Os Sphenoides. 
See Carvr, e 5 ene 
SEM ASIA, onpacin. The Acceſs of a Diſtemper. 
SAMBELLA. Half a Pound. | 
SEMEIOTICE. That Part of Medicine which treats of 
the Signs of Health and Diſeaſes. f 
SEMEN. A Seed. The four 


pr hot Seeds are thoſe 
of Anife, Caraway, Cumin, and Fenil. Fr. Hoffman fays 
Dill, inſtead of Caraway. 2 ' N 


The four ſmaller hot Seeds are thoſe of Biſhops Weed, 
Ammomum, Apium, and Dancuns. 
The four greater cold Seeds are thoſe of the Citrul, Cu- 
cumber, Gourd, and Melon. | | 
The ſour leſſer cold Seeds are thoſe of Succory, Endive, 
Lettice, and Purſlane. | . 
That the five greater hot Seeds are of ſingular Uſe in = 
paring domeſtic Medicines, is ſufficiently certain from Ex- 
perience. We ſhall not here conſider them apart, but only 
obſerve, that whether reduced to the Form of a Powder, boil- 
ed with Ale, or infuſed in warm Water, by reaſon of the 
Sulphur and Oil they contain, which are mild, friendly to 
Nature, and volatile, they are highly efficacious in correcting 
the Acrimony, and reſolving the Viſcidity of the Humours ; 
as, alſo, in ſoothing all the Parts of the Body, however agi- 
tated or rack d. Hence they are highly expedient in all ſpaſ- 
modic and convulſive Diforders ; for they excellently alleviate 
Spaſms, diſcuſs Flatulences, and, at the ſame time, correct 
the Humours. For which Reaſon we recommend them in 
Colics, Coughs, Diarrhzas, and Gripes, eſpecially thoſe to 
which ſucking Infants are ſubject, on account of the cauſtic 
Acrimony of tlie Milk, which diſcovers itſelf by the greeniſh 
Colour of the Excrements. Hippocrates frequently uſed Aniſe 
Sceds, and they are certainly a valuable Medicine, on ac- 
count of their friendly Quality to the Stomach and Inteſtines; 
for this Reaſon He/mont juſtly called them the great Reliever 
of the Inteſtines. A Decoction of theſe five Seeds with Cha- 
momile Flowers, Oil of Sweet-Almonds, and a little Venice 
Soap, injected by way of Clyſter, is of excellent Service in 
the moſt- violent Diſorders of Children, and excellentiy diſ- 
ls their Flatulences, and relieves 1 Theſe five 
Seeds, alſo, whether uſed in a dry or liquid Form, provoke 


ſtrengthen the Stomach in Vomitings and Hiccups ; 
Flatulences ; expel Urine and the Stone; remove 3 


near aig f 
7 


— 
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the Menſs and Sweat; cure” the Hitup, pcewem Abortion, 


3 diſcuſs 


and facifitate Labour, eſpecially if the Steam of them is ad- 
mitted to the Uterus. Ihe Steam of a Decoction of Fennel 


dern cleanſes the Eyes, and ſtrengthens the Sight. It 
is, alſo, beneficial in s, as we are informed by Gabel 


choverus Cintur,” 1. Curat. 6. in Annatat, A Decoction of 
Fennel js, alſo, good for increaſing the Milk, as we are told by | 
Amatus Lufitanus, in Centur,'6, Curot. 86. Nothing is more 
efficacious than the Seeds of Cumin for ftrengthening the re- 
laxed Tone of the Inteſtines, and diſcuſſing Flarulences. And 
Reinerus Solbnanter, in Lib. 35. informs us from Serapion, that 
it is excellent for ſtrengthning the Uterus, removing its Fla- 
tulences, and checking the Menſes and Fluor Albus. Hog, 
man de Praft. Remed. " 5 e 
SEMICONGITUS. Half a Gallon. | 
- SEMICUPIUM. A Half Bath; or. a Bath in which the 
Parts above the Navel only are immerſed. 
SEMIDALIS, π] e. Fine Wheat Flor. 
SEMIFIBULEUS Muscurvs. A Name for a. Muſcle 


PE RON vs. | Wh 
 SEMIMEMBRANOSUS MUSCULUS. . 
This is a long thin Muſcle, partly tendinous, from whence 
it has its Name, and ſituated on the Backſide of the Thigh, 
a little towards the Inſide. | | 
It is fixed by a broad "Tendon, or long Apeneuroſis in the 
irregular, obtuſe, prominent Line, which goes from the Ace- 
tabulum to the Tuberoſity of the Iſchium, a little above the 
Inſertion of the Semi Nervoſus, and between thoſe of the 
Gemellus Inferior and Quadratus, mixing ſome Fibres with 
the Triceps Tertius. 1 . 77 
From thence it runs down fleſhy, in an oblique Direction, 
behind the inner Condyle of the Os Femoris, below which it 
terminates in a thick Tendon, which is inſerted in the poſte- 
rior and interior Side of the inner Condyle of the Tibia, by 
three ſhort Branches, the firſt or uppermoſt of which goes 


of the Tarsvs; called, alſo, PrRox &Us Mtnius: See 


' a little toward the Inſide; the ſecond more backward ; and 


the third lower down. . Before it is inſerted, it ſends off ſome- 
times an Aponeurofis like that of the Biceps, © © ON 

The Semimembranoſus has the fame Uſes with the Seminer- 
vous. It bends the —.— the Thigh, and the Thigh on 
the Leg; it extends the Thigh on the Pelvis, and the Pelvis 
on the Thigh, and ſuſtains the Pelvis when it is inclined for- 
ward. It differs in this one Thing from the Sartorius, Gra- 
cilis Internus and Seminervoſus, that its Inſertion is not on 
one Side, but behind the Joint; and for that Reaſon it is 
better difpoſed both 8 and continue the Flexion of the 
7 than they are. I inſios Anatomy. | 

EMIMETALLA. Semimetals, or Marcaſites. | 
1 SEMINALIS. A Name for the Polyganum, or Centiuo- 
ium. 

SEMINERVOSUS MUSCULUS. 

This is a long Muſcle, half fleſhy and half tendinous; or 
like a Nerve, from whence it has its Name. It is fituated 
> op obliquely on the poſterior and inner Part of 'the 

igh. 5 

It is fixed above to the poſterior Part of the Tuberoſity of 
the Iſchium, immediately before, and a little more inward, 
than the Biceps, It is afterwards fixed by fleſhy Fibres to 
the Tendon of the Biceps, for'about the Breadth of three 
F es much in the ſame manner as the Coraco-Brachialis is 
fixed to the Biceps of the Arm. 

From thence it runs down fleſhy towards the lower Part of 
the Inſide of the Thigh, having a Sort of tendinous Inter- 
ſection in the inner Part of its fleſhy Portion. Having reached 
below the middle of the Thigh, it terminates in a ſmall, long 
round Tendon, which runs down to the Inſide of the Knee, 
behind that of the Gracilis, where it expands in Breadth. 

It is inſerted in the Inſide of the upper Part of the Tibia, 
about two or three Fingers Breadth below the Tuberofity or 
Spine, immediately under the Tendon of the Gractilis "A 
nus, with which it communicates. , It has the fame oblique 
Turn with the Gracilis and Sartorius, and ſends off a like 
kind of Apeneuroſis. | 

The Seminerveſus bends the Leg, and may, alſo, bend the 
Thigh on the Leg. By its Inſertion in the I' uberoſity of the 
Iſchium, it, alſo, extends the Thigh on the Pelvis, and car- 
ries it backward z and may, alſo, extend the Pelvis on the 
Thigh, when it has been inclined forward with the reſt of 
the Trunk; and conſequently prevent its being carried too 
far along with the Trunk, when we ſtoop forward, either 
ſtanding or ſitting. #inflow's Anatomy. 8 | 
- SEMIRHOMBUS. HEemriToxon. oo 

'SEMIS: © The Half of any Integer. 
»«SEMISEX PF UM. - The fame as HzemizcTos. - 
SE- 


3 * » 
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+ is ſeized with 


SEMISIDERATUS. Hemiplectic; 
an Hemiplegy. | | | 5 
"SEMISPECULUM.” An Instrument for dila r a Wound 


in the Bladder, in the Operation of Lithotomy, ibed by 
Hildamis, in his Treatiſe de Lithotemia, C. 15. 22 
SEMISPINALIS COLLI, five Tranforr /o-ſpinalis Coll, 

This Name is given to all that fleſhy Maſs which lies be- 
tween the tranſverſe and ſpinal hyſes, from the ſecond 
Vertebra of the Neck to the Middle of the Back; the Spie- 
nius and Complexus major, which cover it, having been raiſed. 

It is compoſed of ſeyeral oblique converging Muſcles, which 
may be divided into external and i „ and of theſe the 
external are the * nnen e 

Tue external are fixed below, to the tranſverſe Apophyſes 
of the fix, ſeven, eight or nine upper Vertebre of the Back, 
by tendinous Extremities, which, as they aſcend, become 
fleſhy, and mix with each other. Their ſuperior Inſertions 
in the Neck are ſix in Number; whereof the firſt, which is 
tendinous, is in the ſeventh ſpinal Apophyſis; the reſt, which 
are fleſhy, are in the five next ſpinal Apophyſes. 
The loweſt of theſe external Muſcles mix more or leſs by 
ſome communicating fleſhy Fibres, with the Spinalis, Lon- 
giſſimus, and ſemi-ſpinalts Dorfi, © le je 
© The internal are ſhorter and more oblique than the exter- 
nal; and- partly covered by them. They are fixed, by their 
lower Extremities, to the tranſverſe Apophyſes of the three 
or four upper Vertebræ of the Back, and to the oblique Apo- 
phyſes'of the four or five lower Vertebrz of the Neck ; and 
by their other Extremities they are inſerted in the fix ſpinal 
Apophyſes of the Nec. ent dn egg 
Some of theſe internal Muſcles are very ſhort, lying wholly 
between the ſpinal Apophyſes, and the oblique or tranſverſe 
Apophyſes next them. e e 

The Semi- ſpinaler or Tranfverſo-ſpinales of both Sides act- 
ing together, extend the Neck upon the Trunk, to keep it 
from inclining forward in ſtanding or fitting, and bend it 
backward. I he Semi-ſprnales of one Side acting alone, pro- 
duce the ſame Motions in an oblique Direction, and in that 
Caſe they are aſſiſted by the inferior or vertebral Portion of 
the neighbouring Splenius under which they croſs. EY 

The Semi-ſpinales of both Sides may, alſo, ſerve ſor the 
Rotation of the Neck, but then the inferior Splenius of the 
oppoſite Side muſt affiſt them. This Motion is made in the 
ordinary Situation of the Neck, principally on the fourth and 
fifth Vertebra. They may, alſo, perform the lateral Inflexions 
of the Neck, by aſſiſting the Longus Colli and anterior ver- 
tebral Muſcles of the ſame Side. 22 Anatomy. © 
 SEMI-SPINALIS DORSI, in, Tranſverſo-ſpinalis Dorſi, 

This is a fleſhy Maſs, which from all the ſpinal and tranſ- 
verſe Apophyſes of the Back and Loins, is extended in diſtinct 
Faſciculi over the Vertebræ themſelves. | 
It is made up like that of the Neck, of ſeveral oblique 
converging vertebral Muſcles, the uppermoſt of which is fixed 
below, to the third tranſverſe Apophyſis of the Back, and 
above to the firſt ſpinal Apophyſis. The loweſt is fix'd below 
to the third tranſverſe Apophyfis of the Loins, and above to 
the laſt ſpinal Apophyſis of the Back. : 

They may be divided into external,which are firſt diſcovered, 
and Internal, which lie immediately on the Vertebræ. The 
external from the firſt Vertebra to the ſeventh inclufively, ap- 
pear to be longer than the internal, which are covered by 
them: They may, alſo, be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe which go 
from one Tranſverſe to ſeveral . Apophyſes, and thoſe 

which go from ſeveral Tranſverſe to one ſpinal Apophyſis. 
The Semi-ſpinales or Tranſuerſo-ſpinales being oblique, 
converging, vertebral Muſcles, are Aſſiſtants to the SacroLum- 
zaris and Longiſſimus Dorſi, which they croſs on each Side. 
By this Decuſſation joined to the Multiplicity, and ted 
Diſtribution of their Inſertions, they increaſe the Strength of 
the other Muſcles confiderably, whether act equally and 
uniformly with them, or alternately. The Lumbar Semi-ſpi- 
nales, called by the Ancients, Muſculus Sacer, (See Sack.) 
becauſe of their Inſertions in the Os Sacrum, are more ex- 
poſed to Motions and Strains than thoſe of the Back, and 
are, alſo, larger and thicker. They are much better fitted 
than the Sacro-Lumbares for ſupporting the Pelvis on both 
Sides in waiking, and on one Side; when we raiſe the Foot 
on that Side, and ſupport ourſelves on the other. inflows 
Anatomy. ; | 

SEMISSIS. The fame as SEMIS. | Wigs 

SEMITERTIANA. A Kind of complex Fever, which 
we call a Semitertian, and the Greeks nwlelavs, Hemitritæm, 
and it deſerves our careful Obſervation. It begins with a 
Horror, and goes off with a Sweat, yet not ſo as to leave 
the Patient entirely free from a Fever. But ſince it is com- 


plicated of an intermittent Tertian, and a continual Quoti- 


S EM 
dian, on one Day it is more exaſperated, and moſeſts the 
Patient with a Horror, and "frequently with ſomething of 3 
Rigor, attended with" bilious Vomitings or Stools, a b þ 
Heat, and Exhalatiom of humid Vapour On the oth 

the Patient is rather ſenſible of 4 Cold ban a Horror, 

is not much afflifted. with Heat or Thirty the Pulſe is 
more moderate, and the Fever more en all Accounts: 
belides, om one Day may be obſerved to kinds of Fevers, 
on the other but ohe. A ſemitertian Fever is indeed but 
rare, but where it is once ſettled, very dangerous. An en- 
9 is, when the of peccant Matter 
or the intermittent 'Tertian and continual - Quotidian are 
nearly equal; otherwiſe chete cannot be u pure Semitertianz | 
and conſequently the Diſeaſe, as it is thought, will the more: 
eaſily give way to Remedies. Lemmi, Med; Ob. 30 
Among the epidemic Fevers of the intetmittent and ma- 
lignant Kind, we (in Practice) frequently meet with that 
Species which conſiſts of un intermittent Tertian, and a Quo- 
tidian of the continual' kind, for which Reaſon it is by the 


Greeks called irt; and by the Latins, Somi tertiana. 


This Species of Fever ly ſeizes" che Patient, in the 
Forenoon, with a violent Cold and Horror, and a contracted 
Pulſe. This State is afterwards ſucceeded by an Heat, which 
laſts for ſome Hours, is ied with a frequent Pulſe, 
and remits without being totally removed upon the Eruption 
of the Sweat. Towards the Evening the Hent is rether in- 
creaſed, after a gentle Refrigeration ; and next Day the Diſ- 
order is milder, and accompanied with Thirſt, tid about the 
Evening, after a flight Horripulation, it again becomes more 
violent. But on the third Day, the Horror again ſeizes the 
Patient, and is ſucceeded by a more intenſe Heit, whilſt the 
State of the Diſorder is the fame it was on the firſt Day, So 
that there is always preſent a kind of growing Fever, the 
Exacerbation of which h towards the Evening ; and on. 
the third Day, in the Morning, this Exacerbation is moſt - 


con and accompanied with a Rigor. Beſides, the 
Str is impaired, the ite rendered languid, the Sleep 

ive, and the Urine thin and crude ; whereas, after the 
Paroxyſm of a Tertian, it is thick and high-coloured. - In 
Coughing a ſmall Quantity of crude Matter is ſpit up. This 
Species of Fever is, alſo, frequently accompanied with a Pain 
of the Back and Abdomen, which latter is, alſo, tumid. 


Some, upon the Ap of the Tertian Paroxyſm, are af- 
flicted with à N and Cardialgia ; others vomit z others 
fall into Deliquiums ; and others become abſolutely deliri- 


ous. 
This Fever is almoſt unknown in ſome Parts of Exrepe, 
the Inhabitants of which generally take it for a malignant in- 
termittent Fever; but the former greatly differs from the lat- 
ter, ſince it is neither contagious, with exanthe- 
matous EMoreſcences, / nor attended with ſo conſiderable 2 * 
Loſs of Strength, Beſides, it has — 22 a conſpi- 
cuous Exacerbation accompanied with Horror, 

Others, in like manner, unjuſtly confound a Semitertian 
with a continual Tertian; for the latter, otherwiſe than in the 
former, has its Exacerbation only on the third Day, but nut 
in the Evening; nor is it wholly continual ; but tho! it at firſt 
ſeizes with a continual Heat, yet, on the third Day, it gene- 
rally loſes its Violence, and paſſes into an intermittent Ler- 
tian. | 
Nor is a Semitertian to be confounded with a double Ter- 
tian; for thoꝰ the latter ſeizes every mn ye the Paroxyſms 
correſpond to each other, and the Fever itſelf perſectly inter- 
mits ; whereas, in a Semitertian, there is abſolutely no Inter- 
miſſion, but a Remiſſion. The Paroxyſm, alſo, happens a- 
bout the Evening, and is always double on the third Cay. 

A Semitertian is, - therefore, compoſed of two Fevers, and 
muſt, therefore, have a double Fomes, and a double Cauſe ; 
that is, the Source of the continual Fever in the Meſentery, in 
conſequence of the intercepted Circulation of the Blood thro” 
its Structure, and its conſequent inflammatory Stagnation in 
the contiguous nervous Coats. But the violent Paroxyſm hap- 

ing on the alternate Days, has, as well as a Tertian, its 
and Cauſe in the Inteſtines, and eſpecially in the Duode- 
num; for to the winding Cavity of this Inteſtine, the lym- 
atic, bilious, and corrupted Humors, in conſequence of the 
of the Meſentery, are conveyed from the Glands, 
the Liver and Pancreas ; as alſo crude Juices from the Sto- 
mach, which conſlitute a morbid Fomes ; which, mixing with 
the Blood, and being conveyed to the nervous Membranes of 
the Spine, induces a preternatural febrile Motion. | 
mong the Things which have a Tendency to generate a 
Semitertian, we may reckon all thoſe Subſtances and Circum- 
ſtances which render the Juices thick and impure, and eſpe+ 
the Prime Viz and Veſlels of the Meſentery with 


cially fill 
Hence Semitertians are moſt generally incident to 
thoſe, who; neplecting a falutary Regimen, ent * of 
[Rr] 11 * woes 
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Semitertians are obſerved. to he more frequent in ſome 
Countries than in others. Thus Galen, Spigelius, and Ba- 
gliui, inform us, that they rage more in e 
Climates. And certainly, in that, Fart of the, World, the 
Heat, during the Day, generates many acrid recrementitious 
Sordes, Whilſt che cold Air of the Night hinders the Exclu- 
ſion of theſe.; and the cold Drink, of which they are ſo very 
fond as to prepare it by putting Ice into it, occaſions, that 
the Juices in the Meſentery, where. the Wen e ſmall, 
and 88 languid, as it were, ſtand ſtill, and con- 
ceive an inflammatory Stagnation. And thus a continual Fe- 


ver is generated, which is rn into a Tertian, by the 
corrupted Juices falling from the Meſentery to the Inteſtines. 


The like happens in Hungary, where a ſimilar State of the 
Air, and a liberal Uſe of ſweet and ſpirituous Wines, fre-, 
quently excite Semitertians. 3 & Sa; as; 

Since, therefore, a Semitertian, beſides the common Cauſe 
of Intermittents in the Primæ Vie, has, for 'a Foundation, 
an Inflammation, and a continual. Diſpoſition never to admit 
of a great Remiſſion of the Symptoms, nor of a due Time 
for recovering the Strength, it is of a very dubious Nature, 


and far more dangerous than a fumple Intermittennt. 
For this Reaſon, its Progreſs is quick, ſince, for the moſt 


part, it terminates on the ninth or thirteenth Day, either in 
Health, ſome other Diſeaſe, or Death. een * 5 
When it is long protracted, the Inflammation either comes 
to a Suppuration, and the Diſorder is changed generally into 
an hectic or low Fever; or when there is a violent Obſtruc- 
tion of the Meſentery, it terminates in a Dropſy; or, Which 
happens more rarely, when the Primz Viæ are filled with 
Sordes, it ends ſometimes in a ſimple, and ſometimes in a, 
double Intermittent. warden 0:4; 4 wan Þ ad T 
But when the Sweat not only breaks out in the Decline 
of: the Paroxyſm, but alſo on the ſeventh Day, which is cri- 
tical; or if, after this Day, the Inteſtines are put into a 


Commotion, and a bilious, pituitous, or even a bloody Flux, 


is produced, it is a good Sign, and prognoſticates the Solution 
of the Diſeaſe; or if there happen violent Pains of the Ab- 
domen, which are increaſed at certain ſtated Hours, the Diſ- 
order is reſolved by them, or afterwards terminated by a ſub- 


ſequent ſanious and purulent Diarrhæa, or an Evacuation of 


a large Quantity of black. Blood by Stool, ws: 
On the contrary, when none of theſe Circumſtances hap- 
„ but rather a Heat about the Præcordia, a Tenſion and 
Pain in the whole Region of the Stomach, a Vomiting, a 
Hiccup, a Reſtleſſneſs, a Toſſing, and a Trembling of the 
Hands, are perceived, they are bad Prognoſtics, and indicate 
that the Inflammation has ſpread itſelf farther even to the 
Stomach, . ene 4 
Thoſe who die of a Semitertian are taken off under the Ac- 
ceſs of a violent Paroxyſm, which keeps the Type of a 
Tertian, the Inflammation, in the mean time, being far dif- 
fuſed and converted into Putrefaction. Thus Spigelius, in his 
Lib, de Semitertiana, Cap, 14. informs us, that he always 
found this to be the Cauſe of the Death of ſuch Patients, in 
the following manner: When, ſays he, I reflet upon what 
have obſerved, in diſſecting thoſe who have died of Se- 
<<. mitertians, .I can aſeribe their Death to nothing elſe but 
<« putrid Stagnations in the Veſſels; for in the, Carcaſſes of 
<< ſuch Perſons; I found Inflammations formed of bilious and 
<< pituitous Blood, about the concave. Part of the Liver, in 
<< the Stomach, in the great and ſmall Inteſtines, in the Me- 
<< ſentery, Omentum and Spleen, and often in one or more 
< of theſe Parts, and ſometimes in them all 3 and a ſupervening 
Gangrene or Sphacelus, tho perhaps ſmall, was found to be 
the Cauſe of their ſpeedy Death. ee Dx. 
& I's? p : 2 E zl 
nnn £ 15. ; THE CURE. eee 
he do principal Intentions to be purſued in the Cure of 
1 Semitertian, ate, „ rh e ee . 
- 1%9,. With all. Expedition either to diſcuſs or hindert the 
larcher ſpreading of the inflammatory” Stagnation lodged in 


the Coats of the Meſentery and Inteſtineg,; and expaſing tlie 


| TAL, imminent Danger. 


"er . "AT SS et £7009 
o corre and gently evacuate the febrile Macter, 
ing the Intermiſſion, having a due Regard, at therfame 
ime, to.the critical Efforts of Natu.. 
© The former of theſe. Intentions is excellently well an- 


9 


ic, ſwer d, by diaphoretic and gently nitrous + Powders: exhi- 
bited frequently in ſmall Doſes. F BAT 


v0) 77 TY? 


Take of the Ceruſs of Antimony, of Bere Mather of 
am * 


#4 © 3 #32 


coction 8 of two Qunces of the Roots of Vi- 


ficacious. oo bg Ce, ITY 
All Cures are to be ſo managed, as never to- diſturb or 


— them when deſective, and moderate them when ex- 
ve. | i 6 

Hence, tis highly prejudicial to exhibit Purgatives, eſpe- 
cially in the Beginning of a Semitertian, ſince, by that 
Means, the unprepared Matter is agitated, the Inflammation 
* and the Diſeaſe diſpos'd to a ſpeedy, tho a fatal 

vent. f 

Saline Deterſives exhibited by themſelves, are not to be 
us'd in a Semitertian, eſpecially in large Doſes, except anti- 
moniated Nitre, to which, and the Sal Polychreſtum, Haglivi 
juſtly aſcrib'd ſo much; for theſe are poſſeſs'd of an ape- 
rient, diuretic, and gently laxative Quality, and may ſome- 
times be commodiouſly exhibited to the - Doſe of fifteen 
Grains, in a ſufficient Quantity of ſome proper Decoction. 

But if a Semitertian ſeizes a Perſon who is coſtive, or if 
he is long coſtive during it, his Body is only to be ren- 
der'd ſoluble, by Clyſters prepared of Paregoric and emollient 
Subſtances, the carminative Seeds, and Venice Soap, that thus 
the Prime Viz may be freed from the excrementitious Sordes ; 
for if this is neglected, Nature ſeeks a Way upwards; and 
excites a Vomiting, eſpecially when the . biliary Ducts in the 
Liver are turgid with an acrid Bile. 1 

In the Decline of the Fever, the Phyſician is to follow 
the Tendency of Nature, which often terminates the Diſor- 
der by a Flux, fo that on this Occaſion the above-mentioned 
Laxatives and balſamic Pills are commonly uſed. Wr 
In à Semitertian, the Phyſician is to be very cautious in 
exhibiting. Emetics, leſt be ſhould create 'a , Vomiting, © or 
Hiccup, or diſpoſe the Stomach to an Inflammation : But if 
the peccant Matter is to be evacuated by Vomit, in conſe- 
quence of the Tendency of Nature that Way, the Intention 
is ſufficiently anſwered by drinking tepid Water with Salt, 
or à very gentle antimonial Stimulus. / 

In a Semitertian, Veneſection is not proper, except there is 
a violent Plethora, and an intenſe Heat in Perſons as yet vi- 
gorous, and labouring under a Suppreſſion of critical Hemor- 
rages; fur in this Caſe, Veneſection is abſolutely neceſſary, in 
order to prevent a mortal Inflammation of the Inteſtines; 
but it is to be us'd in the very Beginning, ſince the ſooner a 
proper Quantity of Blood is taken away, the ſooner the Cure 
is accompliſh- . ; #401 n 
... The Patient is, alfo, carefully to avoid all hot Subſtances, 
alexipharmic Eſſences, bezoardic Tinctures, a hot Regimen, 


___ 


SEN 
ities of hot Liu hoy Means of "theſe, 


of the Fomes of 

Diſeaſe -through- the Inteſtines is 5 
profuſe gw] W. 

Altringent, too fix'd, earthy, teſtacious — -and 

FE Bark, are not to be us'd in a Semitertian'y for 

| Baglivicoblerees, | that by Means of theſe, either moral In- 

3 or-flow and he@te Fevers hy 


and large 
| 2 Heat is increas d, the critical Di 


T hought- the/ Patient ſhould be allied e e 

quent Stools, he is nevertheleſs 
to abſtain from Sedatives, and is only to be reliev'd 
his Abdomen with ous and corroborative: 


—— whilſt: the Tumult and Commotion is to — 
i an internal Exhibition of Diaphoretics/” + 10! 

For ordinary Drink, the moſt prope 
fors ment a8, eee A * in 
th following Manher: 'C b „ 

Tae of e Ore, ons pound: fakes Races of 

 Succory, Sarſaparilla, and „ each one 


Ounce; of the Flowers of 2 
3:24 antimodicid: Nitre, half an Ounce; Lea 
bious, half an Handful ; and af pure Nitre: — 3 
boil them-in ſive Quarts of common Water, to a Con- 

| - ſumption of à third Port, and edulcorats\with Syrup of 


293 Carduus Baden, wild Poppy, or Citron: coor: 


In Semitoitiand, 1 hang aſs, found happy- Effects ro- 
duted by — of — Flowers, and the 
of Yatrow, or by Extracts pre pated from theſe ; for ſuch 
Decoctions and Kara fafely: allevints the Pains, eſperially 
of the hyfteric and complicated Kind, and, at the ſame 
2 by their Bitterneſs, prove excellent — 
icines, and reſtore the ue! Tone of the Parts. 4 
As no Fever more readily recurs than a Semitertian, forthe 
Patient is, after it, carefully to avoid the Things already enu- 
merated, as the -provolartic Cauſeb of: the Diſorder, All 
Things are to be us'd temperately 3 the Body is to be kept 
ſoluble by mild Laxatives ; the Inereaſe of "Cridities- is to 
be prevented by Stomachies; and, which is of all other 


Cireumſtances the moſt important, che Perſpiration is care- - 


Fully to be kept free and unobſtructed; ſor as in all Fe- 


vers, ſo, alſo, in thoſe of the ſemitertian Kind, the Relapſes 


are far worſe and more obſtinate than the original Diſ- 
. r 8 

Theſe are the — Precepts, founded on Reaſon, and 
ſupported by the Indications of Nature, by the Obſervation 
of which the Cure may be judiciouſly attempted, and ſucceſs- 
fully perform'd; But the particular Method is to be ſuggeſted lat 
by the Sagacity of the Phyſician, which is to direct him to 
the Order, Doſe, Time, and Uſe of proper Medicines, which 
being the ſame with thoſe employ'd in the Cure of cont inual 
quotidian, tertian and quartan Intermittents, may be 'ſeen un- 
der theſe Articles. Frederic Hoffman. 

SEMIVERBERATORIUS-IGNIS, A Sort of rever- 


beratory Firs, which only ſurfounds the Bottom of the 


Veſſel. 

SEO TI. . or Tinez. 
cus de Taranta. 

 » SEMPERVIVUM. See Seon 1. | 

SEMUNCIA, or SEMIUNCIA. Half an OQupee.- 17 
SENA. The ſame as SEN N A. 

SENDANEGUM. The wa lima, Blood — 
Rulandus. 

SENECICO. 21 

The Characters are 

The Calyx is 8 cylindrical, multifid, 
very ſlightly quamous in the lower Part, of a conic Figure 
when the Flower is fallen off, and when it is ripe, generally 
f downwards. 

Boer haave mentions ten Species of "EE which ate; 

1. Senecio; minor; vulgaris. C. B. P. 131. Turn. Inſt. 
| 456. Boerb. Ind. A. 1 17. Erigerum, Senecio, Offic. Se- 
necio vulgaris; Park. 671. Rai Hiſt, 1. 291, © Synop. 83. 
Senec is vulgaris fue Erigeron. I. B. 2. 1041. Erigeron, Ger. 
217. Emac. 278. GROUNDSEL OR SIMSON. 


Canin from Pali 


i 5 Tz 
4 1 218 


Groundſel has a ſmall, ſtringy Root, full of Fibres, from 


which ſprings round, ſucculent; ſtriated Stalks, which are 
| ſhorter or taller, according to the Soil it grows in, and fre- 

quently of- a-reddifh Colour. The lower Leaves are about 
two Inches long, and half an Inch broad, cut” uſually into 
five Jags or Sections, whereof the laſt is uſually tripartite. 
- The Leaves which grow on the Stalks are ſet on with a 
broad Baſe almoſt encompaſſing them: The Flowers grow on 
the Tops of the Branches, without any Hetala, or Border, 
conſiſting only of fiſtular, yellow Flowers, growing in a 
green ſtriated Cahx, which after turns into a Down. It 


e Desde be if 0 


r Aergw's 


Rai Hiſt. 3. 


282 — Wall, ud-dongh Robb Mow 
„ greateſt Part of the Vear. <4 — 
Juice of che Herd aalen in Ale, b Scceestet by- 
ſome a gentle Vomit, and of Uſe to help Pains in the Scho- 
mach, and evacuate Choler, arid to the Jaundice : It 
—— deſtroys! 5: Worm,” Outwardly v apply d, it is uſeful 
ropliylous e ammatioms of the Breaſt, 
and helps ſeald Herde. Miller's B f 


OS robs, — aſte, a little —— 2 0 * ese 


do the blue Paper 
— ch eye nals, ddr ates. 
pk great deal bf © — Concrete 
irit 3 it is probable ite Salt 

— tf Ca dei involved with a great'deal 
iedle Sud-ammoniac, -/// + 


IT be Juice ta — or ——— with 
Currans or Honey, is à gentle Vomit, n we ate taught 
daily Experience. agu ſays it is rarely taken inwardly ; 
others write that it is good in many Caſes thus adm imiſtred, 
for Inftance; in the Cholera Morbus, Jaundice, a hot Piften- 
re of the Liver, Worms, Vomiting, and Spitting of 
ood, Sciatic Pains, and the Fluor Uterinus. Outwardly, 
it is of Uſe in Inſlammations of the Breatt;'Scald Heads, Stru- 
2 Stomach; Sroppagh of Urine, Gout and 
Ei very likely to be good ſor the Wonne, 2 
— give the expreſſed Juice thereof to Horſes, for the 
Worms of the Stomach and Inteſtines, commonly — . 


whoſe Effects are fuddenly fatal. Ravi T. P. 
. Senecio; 1083 folio Matricariæ. Ind, 40. Je- 
cobita Agyptia folio jenecionis, multifleta. Vail. | 
3 Senecio; ] folio, M. H. B 8 22 vu /- 
Brigerum maus. 


— — B. P. M. H. 3. * 
Bae f 


; —— Aae ; altiflimus 3 Blattariz vel erent 
fol Soba; Bot. Part Bat. 226. 

dense; Arama 3 folio retuſs. II. G Conf - 
cana, Senscionis flore, n_ foliis, H. L. App. 661. 
Proves N frute — Africanum, * Jeliis wirken, . 


7 . . 


6. Senecio —— uber folio ſerrato. Comyza 


222 bunmilis, ſoliis anguſtioribus, nervoſis "ores al, Barth, he. 
is, T. 455. Eupaterium Indicum, foro Barth, Ac. 
kan. T. 11. 7 
7. Senecio 3 us; arboreſcens ;/ Atriplicis Wü. | 
. 5 Bat. 225. Elichryſo affinis, Virginiana, fruteſcens, flit 
Chenopodii glaucis, Plukn. 27. Conyza Virginiana, Halimi 
folio, T. 455. 4 ore ms um Virginianum, fruteſcens, 
Halimi lattoris | foliis 'glaticis; M. H. 3. go. 
8. Senecio ; Africanus; arboreſcers folio Ficoidis. Com- 
mel. Rar. 40. 
9. Senecio 5 Aſiaticus; Jacobæs : radice lignoſa ; 
China Officinarum difta nobis. Commel, Plant. uſu, (ed. 1724.) 
Ind. Med. 35. Boerh. Ind. A. 117. Pfeude-China, China 
Apel. Office. - Senecio Madraſpatamus Rapi folio, floribus 
-maximis," cijjus Radix' a nonnullis China dicitur ; Pet. Muſ. 
680, Hort. Elth. 34 5. Hieracio fimilis Indie Orientalis umbel- 
latis floribus, radice eraſſa & curneſa, Pluk. Mant. 102, 
140. Farin Chakka, Act. Philoſoph. Lond. Na. 
274. Pp. 943. BASTARD CHINA: | 
It grows in the Kingdom of Malabar. 
This is the Plant which ſome Years ago was ſent to the 
liſh Eaft India Com at London, under the Name of Parin- 
Chakka Malabarica, by Samuel Brown, The Deſcription of it 
by Dr. Dillenius, in his Hortus Elthamenſis, is as follows : 
66. This Plant is here ¶ in Madraſpatam] called China Roct ; 
« but it is very different from that which you call Spinoſa 
chat ie, 8 Mr. Ingram of Newcaſtle was cured 
« by it of a Hectic Fever, under which he had laboured ma- 
„ ny Fears. It is tuo Feet in Height, and has a Root like 
“ that of China e If Experience ſhall ſupply me with _ 
further Obſervations, I will take Care to inform y 
Some Specimens of this Plant were preſpnted by ms — 
2 Royal at London, and publiſhed in the 
TranfsSoms for the Year 1702, Ne. 274. with 


3 A few Years after the famous G. Cunnnolin, 


M. D. was 1 with the fame Plant, and publiſhed a 
Deſcription of it in Hort. Medic,” Anjtelod, under the Name 
of Sengcio Aſiaticus, Facobtee folio, Aale ligngſo; China Offc. 
difta ; the Senecio of Jia, with a Leaf like that of the 
« Tacohza, and a woody Root, called the China of the 
Shops, 

1 


Cc 
ul, who brou 
„% Own Country. 


a Miſtake, in improperly: ſetting en China of the Shops 
The famous Renn fig. ſent me à Figure with a De- 
ſcription of the Japoneſs China but this is quite another 


reſembles. I imagine that our Seneris is not ſo penetrating as 
to — 2 for it is better qualified for an Emollient 
than an Expeller.” But the Faponeſe is far more acrimonious, 
ſo as perhaps to be ſufficient ſor the Cure of the Lues Ve- 
neren, as it is ſaid of the Root of China, tho' I never, as yet, 
ſaw any ſuch Effect performed by it. This Root is very dear, 
and for that Reaſon very often adulterated; for when it is cor- 
roded, and exhauſted with Age. they fill up the Perforation, 
and fell it for and ſound 3: and therefore I never pre- 
ſcribe it before Examination, for there is no truſting to it 
unſeen,  Hift, Plant. aſcript. Boerhaave. liz! 


il 43 
10, Senecio; montanus; altiſſimus; Limonii folio. Vaill. 


Conyza, montana, faliis longioribus ſerratis, flore & ſulphureo al- 
þ "+ ny ems Ae. Reg, 8 Pt Ind. Alt, Plant. 
ol, 1, OTE og en een 
This Plant is commended for its ſingular Efficacy in Inflamma- 
tions of the Fauces, the Juice being uſed with Oxycras in a 
Gargariſm ; it isrecommended, alſo, for ſcirrhous Tumors. A 
certain Botaniſt, Peter van Hey, by Name, told me that all 
the China Root brought from the Indies was the Root of this 
Plant, and that its thick Root is uſed by the Chineſe in De- 
coction, as a general Purger of the Blood, and they ſay that 
it cures the roſy; and it muſt be granted, that theſe 
Virtues do in ſome Meaſure belong to this Plant. Hiſt. Plant, 
ſcript. Boerbaaue. N e 565100 
SENECTA ANGUIUM. The .Exuviz, or Sloughs of 
Serpents. A Decoction or Infuſion of theſe is recommended 
againſt Pains of the Ears, Teeth, and Eyes. Some ſuperſti- 
tious Women tye them about their W in order to pre- 


vent a Miſcarriage, and about their "Thighs, to accelerate 


Delivery. 
SENELLA. The Hawthorn. 


= 


' SENEMBI. An American Lizard, about. four Foot long, 


and half a Foot in Thickneſs. Certain Stones found in the 
Head of this Animal, are eſteemed, by the Inhabitants, good 


for the Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder, taken in the Quan- . 


tity of a Dram. 


» \SENICA. | A Sort of Gum. See ACACIA $ILIQUIs 


COMPRESsSIs. .. 

SENNA, 

The Characters are; ETA * 

It has a roſaceous, pentapetalous Flower; the Pod is flat, 
incurvated and bivalve, and the Seeds are like Grape - Stones, 
and ſeparated from one another by ſmall Partitions. 

Boerhaaue mentions ſeven Sorts of Senna, which are; 

1. Senna; Italica; foliis obtuſis. C. B. P. 397. Towrn. 
Inſt. 618. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 57. Sena Italica, Park. Theat. 
225. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1792. Ger. 1114. Sena foliis 8 
Ger. Emac. 1297. Sena Florentina, J. B. 1. 377. ITA 
LIAN SENA. | 

This is diſtinguiſhed from the true Senna, by the 


neſs and Roundneſs of its Leaves. This Leaf is, alſo, much 


| thinner, and more brittle than the other. It is a very weak 


Cathartic, but gripes violently, and therefore is ſeldom uſed. 


 Gerffroy. : 

2. Senna; Alexandrina; five foliis acutis. C B. P. 757. 

- Raii Hifi. 2. 1742. Tourn. Inft. 618. Beerb. Ind. A. 2. 

7. Senna Alexandrina, Offic. Sena Orientalis, Ger, 1114. 
. Emac. 1247. J. B. 1. 377. Sena Alexandrina, Park. Theat. 
225, ALEXANDRIAN SEN A“. 

SBenna is a ſhrubby Plant, b. woody Stalks ariſing 
to be two or three Foot high, of winged Leaves, com- 
poſed of three Pair of Pinnæ, with an odd one at the End, 
which are oval and ſharp-pointed z the Flowers are yellow, 
five leaved, full of purpliſh Veins, with ſeveral crooked Sta- 
mina in the Middle. The Seed, which is of a yeliowiſh, 
green Colour, flat, and in Shape like a Grape-Stone, is in- 
cloſed in a broad flat membranous Bladder, ſticking ſo cloſe 
together, that they are with Difficulty parted. Senna grows 


in Egypt, Arabia, and other Parts of Turkey ; the beſt comes 


trom Alexandria, and ought to be of a pale, yellowiſh, green 
Colour, not broken, but free from Staſks, and of a pleaſant 
| - treſh-Scent. ts va r n n ts 


* , 
* 


< 


SEN 


| Senna is 2 Purging Medicine, of frequent Uſe, being one 


and carrying 
Stomach 


Carminativ 
Officinal P ; of Senna ate, the Decoftum. Senn, 
major, et minor. Miller's Bot. Off. 0 
Ger remarks, that this is che true Oriental Senna, 
ſmoother to the Touch, and not ſo. green as that of Tripoli, 


is and its Infuſion is of a pale Colour. The-Leaf is of a pretty 


ſtrong Conſiſtence, and; ſhaped like the Point of à Spear. 
This is the beſt Sort of Senna. It purges Phlegm in a par- 


ticular manner; but as it is ſubject to gripe, it ought to be 


given with Caution to thoſe who have weak Viſcera, or are 
of an inſſammatory Habit of Body. It is uſually mixed with 


Carminatives, ſuch as Coriander Seed, „. or 


more effectually with alcaline Salts. It ought to be well 


cleanſed from its Stalks, and then the Doſe in Subſtance is 
from a Scruple to a Dram; and in Infuſion, from two Drams 
to half an Ounce, Some have endeavoured to correct Senna 
with the Scrophularia magna aquatica ; but that is now left 
off, common Tea having the ſame Effect. Some Phyſicians 
order Senna by the Name of Folia Orientalia. . 
The Follicules or Fruit of the Senna Tree purge in a leſs 
res than the Leaves. The, common | Doſe is from three 
to fix Drams in Infuſion or Decoction. Geoffroy, 

Senna is a very uſual Purgative, proper for eliminating hot 
and ſerous Humours; / and,., conſequently, yellow Bile and 
Phlegm from the Head, Liver and Spleen, | Becauſe it is of 
a hot and drying Qyality, it is to be corrected by the Flow- 
ers of Violets and Borrage, and by Prunes; and becauſe: it 
h — tf he prove ** 25 Stomach, it is to 

corrected on, Ginger. | 


DECOCTUM. SENA. .,. 


Take of the Leaves of Alexandrian Senna, one Ounce 
and a half; of the Seeds of the leſſer Cardamons, two 
Drams; and of Salt of Tartar, three Drams : Iofuſe 
the whole in one Pint of boiling Spring Water, . and 


Pois DIASENA. © 


Compound Powder of Senna. 


Take of Sena Leaves, and Cream of Tartar, of each 
two Ounces; of Cloves, Cinnamon, Galangal, and 
Seeds of Biſhop's Weed, of each two Drams ; of Dia- 

2 half an Ounce. Make them into a Pow- 


oe Cl 
MISTY 


——— 


This is the Pub Sanctus of Bra avolus, and is * 
rable to either the Pulvis Senæ Compoſitus major, or the Pul- 
vis Senæ minor Compeſitus, as the Quantity neceſſary for a 


Doſe is much leſs, and therefore eaſier to be taken in a Bole 


or Mixture. Its Doſe is from one Scruple to one Dram. 
PULVIS SENA COMPOSITUS MAJOR. See Pur- 


PULVIS SENA MINOR COMPOSITUS. . See Pur- 


VIS; 


 SYRUPUS ROSACEUS SOLUTIVUS CUM. 
SENA. 


Selutive Syrup of Roſes with Senna. 


Take of Senna Leaves, picked clean, fix Ounces; of 

Caraway and ſweet Fennel Seeds, of each three Drams. 
After theſe are firſt | ſprinkled over with white Wine, 
let them be ſteeped in three Pints of an Infuſion of 
Damaſk Roſes for the ſpace of two Days; then ftrain 

| the Liquor, and boil it up into the Conſiſtence of a Sy- 
rup, with two Pounds of white Sugar. F 


This is in the new Di ry of the College exactly as 


in the Syrupus à Succo Reſarum; but therein are alſo 
other ſolutive Syrups of Roſes, with Agaric, Hellebore, &c. 
which are-very juſtly expunged here. ' ; 
Senna ; orientalis;  fruticola ; Sophera dicta. Sapbera 
Indie Orientalis, Bræyn. Prodr. 1. 51,  Galege affinis, So- 
phera difta, C. B. P. 352. Securidaca Eęyptia, Park. M. H. 
2.78. Peunam Tangera. H. Mal. 2. 10. Eſcapatli, altera. 
f re. 2 | 9 - 4. Senna; 


8 


4. Senna ; Orca | ables -Opii. viroſo Orb Pan- 
nonici foliis mucronatis H IL. Ca r fe 
tida, folus oblongis glabris. T. 619. Daune, Piſonis. 


7835 


Senna; Occidentalis ; odore Opii viroſiſfimo ; folis E- 


'hirſutis. 
6. Senna; Occidentalis; foliis Ebuli acutis, glabris; odore 
e d. 
; Occidentalis, odore = minus viroſo'; foliis 
* 2 majoribus. Boerh. Ind. Alt. Plant, Vel. II. 
Ons Dran, or half an Ounce of the firſt and ſecond Spe- 
cies, made into an Infuſion, is an excellent Purge; but now 
diſuſed, on account of the nauſeous Taſte, and the Gripes, 
uce. The are removed by an Addition of 
Fennel ſeeds, and the nauſeous Taſte by Figwort. The In- 
dians put the bruiſed Leaves of the fourth Ned fifth 
into the Waters, and by that means catch the Fiſhes, as it 
were, fleeping near the Surface of the Water. Theſe Leaves 
are alſo ſaid to alleviate Pain. Hit. Plant. mw Beer. 
- haave. 


Beſides the foregoing Species of Senna, Cad mentions 


the two followin 

„. SENNA TRIPOLITANA.” This' Sort” „. 
larger, rougher, and of a more difagreeable Smell than the 
common Senna. It does not yield fo much by Infuſion ; that 
is, a greater Quantity is required to make the fuſion of equal 
Strength; but it is of a greener Colour. 
2. SENNA DE MOCHA." The Leaves of this Kind 

are longer and narrower than thoſe of the common Sort; 
its Smell, ſtronger, and it gripes more nolendy, It i is not 
uſed in this Country. 

SENSIBILIS, g br, ſenſible; is ablied to whatever i is 
capable of making an Impreſſion on che Senſes. Galin, de 
Dign, Pulſ. Lib. 3. Cap. 1. 

SENSIFICUS, aio$r, enk [acvvedini to the beſt 
Philoſophy, is the proper Epithet of the Nerves of the ex- 
tcrnal Senſes, which convey the animal Spirits, as the * 
ent inftrumental Cauſe, to the ſenſory Ans. Galan, de 
Hip. # Plat. Decr. Lib. 7. Cap. 5. 

SENSIO, SENSAT IO, «99n0%, is properly ſpoken of ac- 
tual Sejiſation, which conſifts' in the Perception of any ſen- 
fible Thing, affecting and cauſing f ſome Alteration in wes Or- 

of Senſe. 

SENSITORIUM. The fame' as StnsonIUM. ao 

- SENSORIUM, at d iligior, accordin to the ancient H 
thelis, the Inſtrument of any Senſe, Galen, de Odor. Mir. 
Cap. 5. Agreeably to the fame Doctrine, Senſorium commune, 
gl, de hig, the common Senſory, is what receives the 
Impreffions of all ſenſible Objects, conveyed to it by the 
Nerves of each particular Organ of Senſe, and conſequently 
is the immediate Cauſe of Perception. This Office is, by 
Dr. Willis, affigned to the ſtriated Parts of the 1 and 
by Des Cartes, to the Glandula Pincalis. 

SENSUS EX TERNI. Tue External Senſor, are the 
Means, or Inſtruments, of external Senſation,” and are com- 
monly reckoned five in Number, which may be found under 
their proper Articles. The Exertion of the External Senſes, 
that is, external Senſation, conſiſts only in a Change made in 
the Superficies of à Nerve by the Contact of an external and 


ſenſible Object, and propagated by a free Communication of 


that Nerve to à certain Place in the medullary. Subſtance of 
the Brain, or What the Schools call the Commune Senſorium, 
on which Occaſton there is excited in the Mind _ Idea 
of the ſenſible Object 

SENSUS INTERNE The dane! Senſerg e thoſe 
Actions of the Mind or Intelle&; to which it is excited from 
its Perception of Ideas, and are generally reduced under four 
Heads, Memory, Imagination, the Paſſions, and Attention; 
ſome add Hunger and Thin. A more particular Account of 
theſe, more than what may be found under Imaginatio, and 
occaſionally under other Articles, we think u | 
 SENTIS. A Name for'the:Rupvs. Blancurd. 


SEPARATIO, Maxoiowy hagormey- The fame snes 
710, or Sron zA T0. See Sac TI0. 
 SEPARATORIUM, © A Separatory. - A ch vel. 
ſel contrived for ſeparating Liquors. It is of an Oy and, 
in ſome meaſure, uniform Figure, with an Orifice 
one's little Finger for pouring in Liquors, and ſeat "ole 
in the Bottoms about the Bigneſs of a Needle for diſchari 
them in the Middle it is bellied for the greater Capacity 
is alſo called HyPoCLEPTICUM, Scparatorium is alſo a "Surs 
geon's Inſtrument Jor- rer kr .- op agent r 
Caſtellus. 12 
| SEPEDON, 55 7 Poranbo. e bun 
SEPHIR A kind of hard and TA A 
ſpurious tn ee de ren & i. 1 


SE R 


SEPIA. Offic, Sehrods 3 332. Ind. Med. 109. Salv. 

bead — Mont. Exot. 6. Aldrov. r 
51 Exang. 7 „Bellon. de Aquat. 56 

8. Geſn. t 837. Lolige, Sepia W Pin. gu 1 
T - Gel. Anat 85n * Noa | 

3 1 vx grove NI. it has a Bag fg its Neck, | 
containing à black which it emits to trouble 
the Water, when — 42 Fiſhes. The Bode re- 
commended in Phyſick as a good Diuretic, is ſound about its 
Middle. e 


12 

Parts in Uſe-ars che Bone; or Shell, the black 

or Humor, and the My net fy tina ng 
ſtance; white and ſmooth, and tumid on each fide ; — 
upper Part it is ſomewhat hard, — 2 glabrous ; on the 


lower, fungous, ſoftiſh, ſomewhat 2 friable. It 
grows on the Back of the Fiſh, and a little aerimo- | 
nious, 

This Subſtance _ e amet cures Spots, Freekles, 


and the humid Itch ; 2 — for the Eyes; removes Swell - 
ings in the Gums ; gives Relief in the Aſthma ; ſtops a Go- 
norrhea z expels the Stone, and vokes Urine. The 
black Humor found in the Bladder within the Body, is ſaid to 
looſen the Belly; and the Eggs abſterge the Kidneys and U- 
reters, and Fele Urine and the Menſes. Dale from 
Schroder. 

n The Bone or Shell of the Sepium before de- 

SEPLASIARIUS, Properly a Seller of- Perfumes, ſont 
Balls, and Ointments ; from Sep/a/ia, the Market-place of Ca- 
ua, famous for thoſe Commodities; but it is, alſo, frequently 
uſed to ſignify one who deals in the Materia Medica ; the 
ſame as MATERIALISTA, a Druggilt or Apothecary, 

SEPS, Offic. Jonſ. de Serp. 14. Charlt, Exer. 32. Geſn. 
de Serp. 118. Fer Hiſt: Serp, 186. Seps five Lacerta 
Chalidiea Columna. Raii Synop. A. 272. Aldrov. de Quad. 

638. THE SERPE T SEPS. 

This is a bars d. poiſonous Serpent, about three Foot long, 
and proportionab - thick, ſaid to be found in Syria, Croatia, 
and many other Countries. Disſcorides informs us, that ta- 
ken in Wine, it cures its own Bite. The Poiſon of its Bite 
acts like that of tlie Viper, and is cuted by "the" fame 
means. 

SEP TA, echedieg to Blancard, are Septic Medicines, 

SEPTANA. A ſeptinary Fever 5 that i, one which 

its Period in ſeven Days. ; 

SEPTENTRIO. The Nor, Ae is alſo, called 
by this Name. Nulandur. a; 

SEPTICA, Putrefattive; or- corroſive Medicine 

SEPTINERVIA. A n for the ane ; latifolia ; 


/inuata. 


SEPTUM CORDIS. The Partition betwixt the two 
Ventricles of the Heart, 

SEPTUM LUCIDUM. The thin” Partition which di- 
vides the two lateral Ventricles of the Brain. See Cer n+ 
BRUM. | © 
5 . NARIU NC. The Partition n * wot 

ri 

SEPTUM TRANSVERSUM. /The Didi; 

- SEQUESTRATIO,-in Chymiſtry, is Separation. 

SERANGODES, onguyyu3n;. mmm having many 
Pores or Interſtices; ſpon 

SERAPIAS. Salep. 17 48 3 b 

SERA HN US. Gum Arabic. Rulandas, 

SERAPIUM. A 8yrup- OD ofiad 

SERRBET. The ſame: as SCHERBET, - 
SEREX. Rulandus this Lac Acetoſum, 

-SERGETICUM, / ed An e 15 ar, for the 
L 4 re e rcgy in 30135; 22 ; 

"SER JANIA: '3 efai L bei w 

This Name was Sven to this Gus of Plants by Father 
Plumier, who diſcovered them in America, in Honour to the 
Reverend Father: Philip Sergeant, who was of the Order of 
the Minimt, and a Perſon. well verſed in the — oh 5 
ogy and Phyſick. | 

The . Are A tg | 
It hath 2 — confi * —— 
Leaves, which are placed in a circular ftom whoſe 
Flower- cup ariſes the Pointal, which Fr cure becomes a 


. 


t Fruit compoſed of three Cella, having three W. 2 
8 * * => 


N ? . 
4 


1 10 17. 


$erjania. Scandens ; T riphylla et meemoſa- Plum Nev. 


Theſe Plants were ſound. by the late Dr. William Hou/taun, 
175 Vera Cruz and Cunmpechy; where they grow to à great 
Height, whenever they grow near large ILrees to ſupport 
them; for they have Tendrils by which they. faſten them- 
ſelves to whatever Trees grow near them. Miller's Did. 

SERICIACUM, . Arſenic. Rulandus. 


SERICUM. Silk. See Bomsyx.. The red Jejube is, alſo, 


called $ericum, See Z121PHUS- EK 2:96 
SERINUS, The Cana xd ; more remarkable for its 


„than any medicinal Virtus though it is {aid to be 
for the Epilepſy, if eaten. 1 ern nab 
SERIOLA. A for the Cichoreum; latiſolium; five 


Endivia vulgaris, 1 
SERIPHIUM. A Name ſor the 93 annuum; 
folio. Alſinthii minoris, A Species of Wormwood is diſtin- 
guiſhed by this Epithet. Boy: 
SERIS. A Name for the Cichoreum Sativum, Serides, 
ige, are eſculent Pot-Herbs. | | 
SEROSUS. - Serous, aqueous, abounding with Scrum. 
. SERPENS, See AvgUIs. Wk 
SERPENS INDICUS. - See Conra DR CarETILo. 
. SERPENS MARINUS, Offic. Aldrov. de Piſc. 346. Gein. 
de Aquat. 864. Rondel, de Piſc. 409. Bellon. de Aquat. 1 57. 
Sale de Aquat. 58. Jonſ. de Piſc. . Charlt. de Piſc. 6. Raii 
Ichth. 107. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 36. Serpens marinus quindecim 
Pedes longus, Johni, Iter. Cant. 4to. 1632. p. 17. THE 
SEA SERPENT... mot. TIA SIE 4 
It is found in the Mediterranean Sea. The Fleſh is ſaid to 
cure Incontinence of Urine, if taken with Lily Root. Dali. 
- SERPENT ARIA NIGRA, - Sce ASARUM VIRGINIA- 
NUM, | 
 SERPEN TARIA VIRGINIANA. Off. Serpentaria Vir- 
$1niana, Contrayervua Virginiana, | Viperina, Mont. Exot. 
Med, 7. Tres Radices ſub hac nomine in Officinis noftris ve- 
neunt, ut nos monuit eruditiſſimus ill Botanicus, nard. 
Plukenetius. 44; D. in Literis ad me datis, viz. (I.) Ariſſolo- 
ahia polyrrhizos, auriculatis foliis Virginiana, Pluk. Phytog. 
Tab, 78. Almag. 175 Tourn. Inſt, 162. Raii Hiſt. 3. 393. 
(II.) Ariſtalachia Vidle N folus Virginiana, cupus Ra. 
dix Serpentaria dicitur, Pluk, Phytog. T. 15. Almag. 50. Raii 
Hiſt. 3. 394+ (III.) Ari/tolochia, Piſlolochia, ſeu Serpentaria 
Virgiuana, caulenadeſo, D. Baniſter. Cat. MS. Raii Hiſt. 3. 
394. Tourn. Inſt. 162. 1 polyrrhizos Virginiana, 
ructu parvo pentangulari, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 310. Piſtalachia 
irginiana, Ger. Emac, 848. (uli confundit cum Piſlolochia 
Cretica C fu) Ariflolochia polyrrhizoes Virginiana, Park. 
Theat. 420. Radix Snagroinethe. Greticus (SNAKE ROOT 
Nove Anglie) Corn, 214. VIRGINIAN: SNAKEWEED. 
We have two or three Sorts of Roots, which are ſold un- 
der this Name in the Shops; the firſt is the Piſtolachia, Vir- 


giniana Ger. Emac. and the Piſtolochta Polyrrhizos, Virgini- 


ana, Park. The ſecond is figured by Plukenett, in his Phy- 
tographia, Tab. 156. And a third, whoſe Deſcription was ſent 
by Mr. Bani/ter from Virginia to Mr. Ray, and is in the 
Phileſophical Tranſactions, No. 249, for December 1698 ; 
being to this Purpoſe. 

The Piſtelochia, or Serpentaria Virginiana, hath a buſh 
Root, conſiſting of a Number of ſmall Strings of a yellowi 
Colour, and a hot aromatic Scent and Taſte ; thence grow 
one or two ſmooth or very little hairy Stalks, round and not 
ſquare, upright and not trailing. The Leaves grow alter- 
nately on the Sides, and that one at à Joint. They are thin, 
long, and pointed, coming in like a Heart at the Foot: ſtalk; 
a little hairy above, and rough, with many protuberant Veins 
underneath, and in handling ſtick a little to the Fingers. 
Near the Ground grom one or two hollow Flowers, each 
upon its own Foot - talk, terminating in a Heel, which ſup- 
ports a broad, round, galericulated Lip, the Center of which 
opens into the Hollow of the Flower. The Lip is of a light 
zuſlet Colour. The Seed: Veſſel in hexagonal, ſhap'd like a 
Pear, about half, an Iuch Diametei, when' ripe... It grows in 
Hay, and the Seed ia ripe:in Hugues The Leaves and Stalks 
dic in Winter, in pf CINE: 

Snake-Root * Cordial, alexipharmic, and les good 
u2all kinds of Fcvers, particularly malignant and contagious 
Oues, and the: Hague iitfelf; It i carminative, 2 
Wind, ſtrengthning the Stomach, and helping the Colic. It 
cures the Bite öf- a mad Dog, amd other venemous Bites, 


„ . 


particularly that of the Rattle- ua t Miller's Bar M |: 


It is given as a Diaphoretic in the Small- Pom Meaſles, 
and to kill Warms: It is alſo, Emt and Diurxtic. 
The Doſe is from ten Grains to a Dram. Geoffroy. 10 
„There is andtber Speries of Snakt Root, called, the Se- 
nella Rattie-Snake-Koot, which is ſaid to cure effeQually the 
Bite of a Rattle-Snake, if taken immediately after it. The 


—_— 


8ER. 
ite of this Snake is ſudden Death, for the moſt Part; that - 
. Bad follows N fifteen Minutes, ſometimes . 
and at other times the Patient may live ſome Days. The Rea- 
ſons of theſe Differences, in the Time of Death, are various, 
bah er de Seaſon of the Year, Confitugn of the Paeor, 
Part bit. Thoſe that travel or hunt in the Woods, car- 
ry this Root powdered in their Shot-Bags, to chew and ſwal- 
low as ſoon as they are bit by the Snake, the Stagnation of 
the Blood bein 8 by its peculiar Activity 

A Nation of orthem Iadians, called the Senekkas, were 
the Diſcoverers of the Efficacy. of the Root of this Plant; 
they obſerving, that the Root and Flowers reſembled the 
Rattle of the Snake, concluded that Providence had im- 
preſſed that Characteriſtic to point out its Uſe. From that 
Indian Nation this Root is named. Senetka Rartle-Snale- Root, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the other Plants called Rattle - Snake 
Root, which are much inſerior in Efficacy. Theſe Indians 
returning from a War with a ſouthern Nation called Cataw- 
baes, in the Year 1712, communicated. the Efficacy of this 
Root to William Caniko, a Planter in the Frontiers of Fir- 
ginia, which he imparted to the Country about him, and ſo 
it was ſoon known throughout America. 

The Root of this Senekka Rattle-Snake-I/zed, has ſince 
been uſed, as is ſaid, with Succeſs, in the epidemical Fevers 
of Virginia; in Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, Gout, and 4 
matiſms, either in Decoction, Infuſion, or Subſtance ; and 
in theſe it ſhould ſeem to be a good Medicine, if the Ac- 
counts we have of it could be depended on. | | 

SERPENT ARIUM Lignum. See ColuBRIN u LIG- 


NUM. J | | 
SERPENTINA, a Species of STELLARIA. Blancard. 
. SERPHETA. The Name of a Medicine in Paracelſus, 


Lib, 2. de Tart, that will liquify the Stone. | 
SERPIGO. The ſame as HER YES or IMPzT1GoO, for 
both which Affections this Word is ſometimes uſed. 
SERPILLUM. | | 
The Characters are; 15 | 
The Leaves are broader than thoſe of Thyme. The Stalks 
are procumbent, leſs woody and hard, Its other Characters 
very much reſemble thoſe of Thyme. 1 
gerhaaue mentions fix Sorts of 8 which ues 
1. Serpillum 3 vulgare 3 majus. C. B. P. 220. Raii . 
nop. 3. * Beerh, Ind. A. 133. Tourn. Inft. 197. Serpyllu 
verum, Offic, Serpyllum majus, Park. Theat. 8. Raii Hiſt. 1. 
522. Serpyllum majus flore purpures & albo, Ger. 456. Emac. 
570. GREAT MOTHER OF THYME. . 
It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Summer. The 
Herb, which is the Part uſed, provokes Urine and the Menſes, 
and is good for the Gripes, Ruptures, Lacerations, and In- 
flammations of the Liver, eaſes Pains of the Head, and is 
ticularly ſerviceable. in Phrenſies and Lethargies ; ſtops 
V omitings of Blood, and is good for the Bites of Serpents. 
Dale from Dioſcorides. R | 
2. Serpillum ; vulgare; minus. C. B. P. 220. Park. 
Theat. 8. Tourn, Inft. 197. Baerh. Ind. A. 155, Serpyllum 
Offic, Serpyllum vulgare, Ger. 455. Emac. 570. Raii Hiſt. 
I. 521...Synop. 3. 230. J. B. 3. 269. MOTHER OF 
THYME. 10 3 | | 
Mother. of Thyme has a ſmall, ſtringy, creeping Root, 
from whence ſpring a great Number of very flender, leaning 
woody Stalks, having two ſmall, roundiſn green Leaves, ſet 
at a Joint on ſhort Foot-ſtalks. The Flowers grow on the 
Tops of the Stalks among the Leaves, in ſmall looſe Spikes, 
whorle-faſhion, labiated, but with a very ſmall Galea, of a 
reddiſh-Purple Colour, ſet in {mall hairy Calyces. The Leaves 
and Flowers have a ſtrong pleaſant Smell; it grows frequent- 
ly upon Heaths and Commons, and flowers in June and Fuß. 
The whole Herb is'uſed. F ee 
Mother of Thyme is cephalic, ſtomachic, and uterine; 
228 Palſy, Epilepſy, and green Sickneſs, promoting 
the ia. It is good againſt catarrhous Defluxions, 
and old Coughs, and helps ſpitting of Blood. The diſtilled 
Oil is good for the Tooth-Ach. AAiller's Hot. O. 
Mother of Thyme is a little bitter, arid, ſtiptic, odorife- 
rous, and ſtains the blue Paper with a ptetty deep red. It is 
likely that it abounds with an aromatic and oily volatile Salt; 
but this Salt retains ſtill a Part of the Acid of the Sal Am- 
moniat of the Earth; whereas, in the aromatic, oily, arti- 
ial; volatile Salt, the acid Part of the Sal: Ammoniac has 
n ſtopt by the Salt of Tartar, or by the Aſues. Thus the 
Mother of Thyme is cephalic, ſtomachic, and good for the 
Vapours. It deſtroys the exploſive Matter which cauſes con- 
vulſive Motions ; it reſtores the ſpirituous Parts of the Blood, 
and re · eſtabliſhes the Functions of the Prime Vie. Infuſe 
all Night a Handful of Mother of Thyme in red Wine, 
ſtrain the Infuſion through a Cloth, and give it to drink ſaſt · 
ing to thoſe that have the Green: Sickneſs for ſeven or cight 
I avs 


'S S E , R 
ay together, "to each Doſe four or fire 
2 Oil of Saſſafras: The Sp 
and its diſtilled -- are oy go for ſoporific Diſorders, 
and the Vapours. is commended for the 
Epilepſy, or the was drawn — gy its Flowers, macerated 
in Aqua Vitz, and diſtilled afterwards, for a Rheum or an 
old Cough ; throw two great Handfuls of Mother of — 
into one er of Whithe 5 let it give but one Boll; then take 
the Pot off the Fire, cover it, and add two 822 
white Honey to the Infuſion, or elſe pour a Quarter of a Pint 
of the fame Infuſion boiling, into two equal Quantities of 
Cows Milk, and make the Patient drink it hot at nine o 
Clock at Night. A Dram of the Powder of the Mother of 
Thyme is diuretie. The Conſerve of the Flowers and Leaves 


of this Plant relieves thoſe that are troubled wh the Falling. Ed 


Sickneſs. Martyn's Tournefort. 
3. Serpillum ; vulgare; minus folio ex albo & viridi 


4. ; anguftifolium 5 "hirſutum, C. B. P. 220. 
4 Serpllam; Africanum ; hirſutiſſimum. Faill 

6. Serpillum 3 foliis i C. B. P. 220. 5 
Inft, 197. Boerb. Ind, A. 158. — citratum, Offic. 
— 458. Emac. 573. Puk Theat. 7. 2. Hiſt.” f. fs. 


Serpyllum Citriodore, © 
MON THYME, — Bale oh 


It grows in hilly Places, and Wer in Auguſt, and $ 
in View with the other Species of GAs * 
"SERRA, a Saw, a chirurgical Inſtrument uſed in Amputa- 
tions ; there are two Sorts, the greater Saw, which is uſed in 
cutting off a Limb, as an Arm, or a Leg; and the leſſer, 
which is employed in taking off a Finger or Toe. 
SERRATA. A Name in 3 for the ch 
DRY. 
SERRATULA. | 47 
The Characters . 705 N 
The Margins of the Leaves are much, and Aan for 
rated ; the Heads are ſmaller than thoſe of the 9 


taury. 
Boerbaave mentions five Sorts of Same, which are; 


vat 


1. 1 t G. DB. P21 J. B. 3. 23. Rau Hift. 
331. Sy " Boorh. Ind. A. 144. Serratula purpurea, 
ER. 576. 713. Serratula vulgaris flore purpures, 
Park. 4 Em be, quis Serratula vulgo Tourn. 


E- ik SAW-WOR 
Ie grows in Woods and Meadows, and flowers in Juh. 
2 — vulneraty, and is ſaid to mundify Ulcers, 1 
romote the Generation of Fleſh therein; to mitigate the 
Pains of the Hzmorrhoides, and to cure an Inteſtinal Rup- 
ture. The Herb and Root are recommended i in Caſs of 
Eras" in Falls from Eminences, 
2. Serratula ; flore candido, C. B. P. 235. Facen nemoren- 
fe, que Cerratula vulgo, flere albo. T. 444. 
3. Serratula; Virginiana; foliis . Par. Ber 227. 
Fr: & Defer. 2. 3. 133. | 
4 4: Serratula ; Nwerc set ; altiffimia ; fois bote mol- 
„ ſubincanis. Par. Bat. Prodr. M. H 3. 138. 
be following Species is elegantiy crowned with - a hairy 


Crown. 
. Serratula 3 annua; ſemineciliari eng er. 

* foliis lackwidtis, erratis, purytraſcente lore.” 44 
Cyanus, prulchro ſemine dentaurii majoris, J. B. 3 24. Centau- 
rium capitatum, ciliare, annuum, foliis lacimatis, ſerratis, 
M. H. — — 1 7 — laciniatis ferratis, 
| a ore. I enecio-Carduus, : 
Ga Bab, Tod, all. Plant, 8 2 7 
: SERRATUS MAJOR. 555 nen eee: 

I his is a broad,” fleſhy, und pretty. thick Muſee, i 
a lateral Part of the Thorax, between the Ribs and ying on 
22 by which it is covered. Its Figure is that of an irregu- 
r Square, its greateſt Breadch being in the Back -Part, 
where it terminates by Digitations of unequal Lengths, in a 
radicated Diſpoſition, their Extremities deſcribing an ach pr 
Curve ; and from theſe” Digitations its Name is taken. 

It is inſerted backward in the internal Labium of all the 


Bafis of the Scapula, from the ſuperior to the inferior . 


Frem thener ranting forward wholly „it increafes 
m h, is inſerted in all the true Ribs, and 
in eng br tue of the falſe Ribe, by the ſame Number of” Bi. 
Stations, T 7 IN. 
The Inſertion in the firſt true Rib is about five Filer 
Breadthi from the Cartilage; in the ſecond, ſomething Tels; 
the third, about uf Fingers Breadth ; the fourth, three ; in 
3 & Afth, — im the ſixth, one; in the ſevench, one Ralf; 
d in the feſt "falſe Rib, two "Breadth ; but in all 
"thele* Meaſures, ſome Latitude is to be Mowdd. /" The 
of each Inſertion in the Ribs, is at leaſt an Inch. 
Tho the Digitstions of this Muſcle give it a radiated Ap- 
from the ä theſe Radii do 


irit of de Mother'of Thyme, | 


Plane, run up 
. others, which are leſs 


ward the lateral a 


» EY Place. 


not at all lie in that Diſpuſition- which at firſt Sight we would 
be ſubject to i ine. 1 
3 tha one þ 8 


Fase, minor 


broad Plane may. be, divided — n one 
8 — 


Wee Gin] at When inp dba thice 
. of the Baſis of the Scapula, reckoning from the ſu- 
perior Angle. From thence it contracts, by ſmall Degrees, 
and forms two very like Wale of the Amel 
Plane, which they cover by their Inſertions in the two firſt 
true Ribs, or in the and third; and ſontetimes in all 
the three? 

The inferior Portion b fed: in dads Quarter. of the 
Baſis Scapulze, from whence it expands itſelf by fax or ſeven 
very long fleſhy Digitations, which decreaſe in Breadth as 
they deſcend and are inſerted in the Manner ſad, in 
the fix'or ſeven Ribs which follow the two firſt. It muſt be 
obſerved; that the three firſt Digitations' take up almoſt all 
this of the Baſis Scapulæ, the three ul being fixed 

in the inferior Angle. The Extremitics of the three 
or four loweft Digitations mix Fibres with thoſe of the Ob/i- 
9 ertornus of the Abdomen. 

The Direction of the Fibres and Digitations of the Serra- 
tur major, will be eaſily comprehended, by recollecting, that 
the Ribs are inclined downward in different Degrees from be- 
hind forward; for which Reaſon the Fibres of; the ſuperior 
Portion of the broad Plane, - croſs over the Ribs at leſs acute 
Angles than thoſe below them, ſo that in the natural Situation 
of the Scapula, the loweſt of theſe Fibres which run up very 
* third, fourth and Fifth true Ribs. 

upper Fibres of the inferior Portion of the broad 
y more and therefore 
ibs, and at more acute les than the 
oblique ; and tho! ſome of theſe run 
_— » yet the Ribs being oblique, muſt / croſs over 
„cho in u leſſer loweſt of theſe 

— or Dig run a liztle Lind, and conſequent! 
fall in more with the Direction of the Ribs, — 


may be imagined. Theſe Digitations are very mal "0 
| The Lerratus major diho e Shoulder br Top of the Sen- 


croſs over more 


pula, brings it forward, and hinders it from finking. In all 
theſe, it is the principal Actor; and it is impoſſible to conceive 
how Labourers and ſupport, by the 8 alone, the 


beavy Burdens with which they are loaded, without che Al. 


ſuſtanct of this Muſcle. 

The: Thickneſs, th, and ur Dippolition of its 

Fibres, but above all, che Infertion of the greateſt Portion of 
them, near the Angle of the Baſis Scapulæ, prove ſufficiently 
what I advance; and the general Action of che radiated Por- 
tions is to draw the inferior Angle from _ Spina Dorſi, to- 
* fo ' . 
The uppermoſt and ſtrongeſt Portions" pull this Angle up- 
wards at the ſame time, iconſequently | raiſe the Acromi- 
um, which cannot be paſted forward, 2 en of its Con- 
nexion with the Clavicula. , 

Theſe ſuperior Portions croſs over the 2 Part of the 
true Ribs; and accordingly,'in raifin great Burdens, we find 
ourſelves obliged to hold in or Breath, that is, to leſſen Ex- 

iration as much as we can, in order to i the Ribs, ani to 
hinder them from ſinking; chat they may ſerve for” 4 ſolid 
Fulcrum to this Muſcle, in Proportion to! ths CONES with 
which4t acts. | 

The next Portions bestieg to Ge. of ithe 
Ribs, and conſequently do not much eonſtraim them in their 

1 Motions, not being in a Condition either to raite 


wy refs them; and the moſt inferior and 'weakeft Portions 


Alliſtants to the veſt, in bri 


g che lower Angle 
la ſorward, toward the later 


of the Part of the Thorax. 


The ſhall diftip@ Plane (above — not an Aſſiſt- 
in ant to the radiated Portiyns or inferior 


rt of che great 
Plane, It ſeems deſigned to regulate the Motion of che ſu- 
| Angle backward and 'downward; while the inferior is 
carried forward” and upward by the radiated Portions ; and 
ben their Alion ccaſes, '09'bripg" tw Seapula back to its na- 


The ſupetior Portion bf che great Phane is ad Aſſiſtant 
partly to the radiated Portion, ä to the ſmall 2 
according 
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* 


. broad as long; and they are connected near each 


SES. 
to the different Places of its Tnſertions in the Bae 


la. 

From all this we ce, that the principal» Uſe-of le dr 
ratus major is to 1 — not for 

When Planes act together, this Muſcle may in ſome 
Caſes bring the Shoulder directiy forward, or rather hinder it 
from going back; as when we puſh any Thing with great 
Force directly forward, with the Hand, eſpecially when the 
Arm is extended. Winſlow's Anat | 

SERRATUS- MINOR - ANTICUS. Douglas deſctives 
this Muſcle in the following Manner ; 

It ariſes tendinous from the Proceſſus Corocoides Scapulæ, 
but ſoon grows fleſhy and broad, and is inſerted tendineo- 
carnous into the lower Edge of the bonny Part of the third, 
fourth and fifth Rib. 

Its Uſe is either to afliſt the Srrratus major, or to draw the 


 _—_ forwards. - 
SERRATUS POSTICUS SUPERIOR. | 


This is a flat thin Muſcle, ſituated on the upper Part of the a 
Back. It is fixed on one Side by a broad Aponeuthſis to the 


lower Part of the poſterior cervical Ligament, and to the ſpi- 


nal Apophyſes of the two laſt Vertebræ of the Neck, and 
two firſt of the Back. 

From thence it runs down a. little obliquely forwards and is 
inſerted by broad fleſhy Digitations, in the poſterior. Part of 
the ſecond, r fourth, and ſometimes the fiſth, true Ribs, 
near their Angl es 3 but ſometimes it has no Inſertion in the 
ſecond Rib. It is covered by, and cloſely united. wal the 
Rhomboides, 

The Serratus Poſticus ſuperior, is diſpoſed, to Ade up- 
wards the three or four upper Ribs next the firſt: And if 
any Portion of this Muſcle ſhould be obſerved to be inſerted 
in the firſt Rib, that could only ſerve ſot the Motion of 
the Vertebræ, with which that Rib is articulated,” and not 
for the Motion of the Rib itſelf, becauſe of the Stiffneſs and 
Imeobility of its cartilaginous Portion. 


SERRATUS POSTICUS INF ERIOR.. 


This is a flat, thin Muſcle, lying on the W Part of 
the Back. It is fix'd in the laſt: ſpinal Apophyſis of the 
Back, and in the three firſt of the Loins by a broad Apo- 
neutoſis; from thence it runs up a little obliquely, and is fix d 
by fleſhy broad Digitations in the-laſt four-falſe Ribs: Its In- 
ſertion in the loweſt Rib is near the Cartilage; and in the 
other three near theic Angles, It is covered by the: Latiſ- 
ſimus Dorſi, to which it adheres very cloſely, and it covers 
the Sacro-Lumbaris and Longiſſimus Dorſi. 

The Serratus Poſticus inferior, is better diſpoſed for 
e and keeping down. the laſt three or four falſe Ribs 
than the Sertatus Poſticus ſuperior. 

The Uſe which has been aſſigned to theſe two Muſeles, of 


being Vagine, ar moveable Fraena,. to the Longiſſimus Dorſi 


and Sacro-Lumbaris, is without Foundation; for: the Por- 

tions of theſe Muſcles covered by the Serrati, n more 

Need of ſuch a; Contrivance, than thoſe which are not * 

_ veredby them, . JHinflow's Anatomy, - 

Y 1 A Name in Blancard for the CIC4o- 
LU 


SERTOLARA. A Name in Boerboove .fot the Opun- 
| that this Plant is not the true Se/amum of the Antients 3 and, 


therefore, it is to be doubted, whether: the Virtues aſcribed 


_ tides marina ; u Corallina latiſolia, & Opuntia marina. 
SERTULA, Campana. The ſame as MeLizoTvs. 
SERVITUsS, Wa, Subſerviency, i is ſpoken of the Func- 
tions and Uſes of the Parts which are ſubſervient to others. 
Theſe ſubſervient Parts are diſtinguiſhed into Preparatory and 
Deferent ;- the | Preparatory, ſor Iuſtance, with. reſpect to 


the Tefticles, are the Vaſa: 22 Præparantis- The 


Deferent are the Penis and Faſa Deferentia, | 


ERUM. Whey. The din Part of the Blood is, allo, 


called its Serum. See ALBUMEN, Lac, and; AgtManTA. . 
Hardneſs of the Uterus: It is of Uſe, alſo, in ſcald Heads, 


SESAMION, On10apuen, or, ono ape, a Sort of Cake | ac 
4 of Seſamum. Honey, and Oil. Feu. 

SESAMOIDEA OSSA. The Seſamoide Bones. 

I be ſeſamoide Bones, in general, are very ſmall, being de- 
| nominated from a Seed: to which they 


both of the Toes and Fingers. 
Two of them, however, are big enough to be preferv'd in 


- Seeletons. They reſemble A large t. oval Pearls nd | 


on one Side. 
T bey are about the third Port uf an Inch i in Lets and 


other, by a ſmall, ſhort Ligament, to the Baſis: of the firſt 
Phalanx of the great Toe, fo as to flide on each Side of the 


- middle Eminence of the 2 ach oe in "ths _ 3 


Bone, like two (mall Patellæ. 1 


* 
9 - 


are ſuppoſed: to bear 
a Reſemblance. Several ſuch Bones are found in the m_ | 


SES 

Though ly faſten d in Sceletons, to the firſt 

Bone of the — 4 they nevertheleſs belong only to 
the firſt Phalanx of the great Toe, as. the Patella 

not to RG, Be to the Tibia, nn. 


s A MobE s. 

The Characters are; 

- The Leaves are oblong and intire, and the Flower i is " like 
that of the Reſedg. The Fruit conſiſls of a of little 


Pods, Horns, or Rays, full of a Kidney-ſhap'd eed. | 

Beerhaave mentions but one Sort of Se/amoides, which is, the 
Seſamoides ; falmanticum ; parvum. 1. Cluf. H. 296. Heer, 
Ind. Alt. Plant. Val. I. See Ca raNANck. 

Botaniſts have not determin'd | what the ame e tes 
which is frequently order'd by Hippocrates to be us'd with 
black Hellebore. De, deſeribes it in the following 
Manner. 

The Great Seſamoides i in Anticyra goes by the Name of 


75 Hellebore, becauſe it is mixed with White Hellebore in Pur- 


It is an Herb like Senecio, or Rue, with long Leaves, 
white Flower, a ſlender and inefficacious Root, a Seed 
like that of Seſarnum, and of a bitter Taſte. 
A Pugil of the powder'd Seed, with a Scruple and an half of 
white Hellebote, taken in Hydromel, purges Bile and 9 
* Vomit. Dioſearides, Lib. 4. gd I 52. 

SESAMUM. e 

The Characters are; 

The Root is annual z/ the Calyx proceeds from, the Wings 
of the Leaves, almoſt without a  Pedicte, and is ſmall, and 
conſiſting of five long, ſlender Segments ; the Flower is 
monopetalous, and much reſembles that of Digitalis. The 
Qvary is ſiliquous, tetragonal, oblong, divided into four Cells, 
which are full of many eatable Seeds. 

Boerhaave mentions three Sorts of Seſamum, which are; 

1. Seſamum, Offc. J. B. 2. 896. C. B. P. 27. Raii 
Hiſt. 2. 1327. ah Theat. 254. Seſamum vel Siſamum, 
Ger. 1054. Emac. 1232, Seſamum ſeu Semp. ſen Alpin. 
Egypt. Vol. II. p. 47. Digitalis Orientalis Seſanum dicta, 
Tourn, Inſt. 164. Seſamum congentibus Gangya, Luſitanis 
Girpilium, Mareg. 21. Gangila five 9 Africanum, 
Piſon. 11 1. Schit-Elu, Hort. Mal. 9. 105.) Tab. 54. Tala 
Herm. Muſ. Seyl. 58. OILY PURGING GRAN. 

It is heating, moderately moiſtening, emollient, and pa- 
regoric ; and is of a viſcous, pinguious, and conſequently of 
an emplaſtic Quality. It diſcuſſes a Hardneſs of the Nerves, 
being rubbed therewith, and cures the Pain of the Cholic. 
Dale from Schroder, | 

Seſamum is very much uſed by tne Egyptians, both. in 
Food and Medicine, becauſe it is of quick Growth, as are 
other Fruits after the Inundation of the Nile, and very; 
rewards the Planter for his Pains by the Fullneſs of its Pods, 
which never fail. Parkinſon, I know not from what Au- 
thor, ſays, that Seſamum grows ſpontaneouſly in the Zaff- 
Indies, but that it is cultivated in Egypt, Syria, Greece Crete 
and Sicily; The Arabiaus call the expreſſed Oil of the Seeds 
Zeid taib, that is, good. Oil, by way of Eminence; be- 
cauſe it is of very frequent Ule i in Meats ; and in Egypt it is 
ſold dearer than Oil of Olives, 

Margraue deſcribes: this Plant with a tender ſtrait Root, 


furniſhed with numerous Filaments, reddiſh on the Outſide, 


and white within, if he does not miſtake the Plant. 
IJ am of Opinion, ſays Ray, with J. Baubine and Stapel, 


to the Seſamum by Dioſcorides, really belong to it; we ſhall, 
therefore, omit them, and only inſert thoſe which Proſper Al- 


bus, in his Book of Egyptian Plants, aſeribes to the . 


mum. 


The Decoction of this Plant is ales. ha ſays, in F omen- 
. — for Ophthalmies, Coughs, Difficulty of Breathing, 

5 Peripneumony, and hard ſcirrhous Tumors. It is 
of: Service, particularly to the Women, for Inſeſfions, in 


and Sugillations. The Plant and its Seeds boiled with Ho- 


ney, are of Service in Dryneſs of the Nerves, Combuſtion, 
and hot Inflammations, 


he Decoction is of Uſe in Clyſ- 
ters for. the Cholic, to es the Belly ſoluble, and to pro- 
mote the menſtrual Diſcharges. The Women very com- 
monly drink the Oil and its Lees, in their Baths, in order 

to grow fat. The Oil ſerves the Egyptians for many other 
Purpoſes, as for Puſtules, Aſperities, and all other cutancous 
Deſedations from a melancholy Humour, being either drank, 


frequently taken with Food, or apply'd externally to the 3 


affected. Four Ounces ni taken in the Morning, 

many Days together, is an Arcanum with ſome for — — 
of the Skin, Difficulty of Breathing, r Pleuriſies, Pe- 
n for provoking the n pod and as a gona, 


— , 4% * 281.4 1 3 2 4 
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both inwardly and outwardly, for violent Pains of the Sto- 
mach, Inteſtines and Uterus. Rai Hift. Plant. 1327. 
2. Seſamum; alterum ; foliis trifidis ; Orientale ; ſemine 
obſcuro. 'Plukn. Phyt. 169. 4. Digitalis, Orientalis, altera, 
ſemime obſcure. T. 165. 6 | 0 
23, Seſamum; Orientale; trifiqum ; flore niveo. Hurt. 
Compt. T. 165. Digitalis, Orientalis, trifida, flore nivee. 
T. 165. Boerh. Ind. Alt. Plant. es a 
This Plant is very ſerviceable, being uſed by Way of Fo- 
mentation, in the Pleuriſy, Ophthalmy, and ſcjrrhous Tu- 
mors; and ad miniſter'd in Clyſters, is good for the Cholic. 
The Indians extol it above all Plants, becauſe it procures, as 
they ſay, Beauty and Gracefulneſs to the Body; for their 
Women anoint themſelves with Oil of Sefamum, which 
| Clears the Facgof all Spots contracted by Sun-burning, or 
otherwiſe. The Fruit is very nutritive and eatable, and with 
an Addition of Poppy-Seeds, is made into Cakes, The Oil 
is the ſofteſt of all Oils, and is, therefore, proper in all hot 
Diſeaſes. Hiſt. Plant. aſtript. Boerhaave. * 
* SESBAN, © FOO 
The Seſban is a Shrub of the Bigneſs of the Myrtle, with 
the Leaves of the Securidaca, only longer and narrower, 


with nearly an equal Number of tender herbaceous Branches ſerp 


on each Side, if the Plant be pretty well grown. "Theſe 
Branches are of a watery green, ſomewhat inclining to red, 
and have ſomething of a Roughneſs to the Toych, "The 
Flowers are of a Saffron-Colour, very like thoſe of the A- 
nagyris, and hang in Bunches from a ſmaller Branch or 
Spray. From theſe Flowers are produced long Pods, nearly 
reſembling thoſe of Fenugreek, and containing Seeds not 
much unlike the Seeds of that Plant, The Pods, as Veſlin- 
gius obſerves, are divided into diſtin Cells, according to the 
Number of Seeds they contain; and the ſame Author ob- 
ſerves, that the Trunk of this Shrub is armed with rare and 
ſhort Spines, for which Reaſon the Zgyptians plant the Sn 
in Hedges, which ſerve to ſeparate their Fields. 
The Seeds are faid to corroborate and dry a too humid 
Stomach, and to reſtrain all manner of Fluxes of the Belly, 
and to be no leſs ſerviceable in repreſſing an immoderate Flux 
of the Menſes, whether they be taken in Decoction or Pow- 
der. Proſper Alpinus. Veflingus. | | 5 
Moriſan, in his Hiſtor. Oxon. blames C. Bauhine and Par- 
kinſon, for deſcribing this Plant with articulated Pods, when 
they did not clearly underſtand what an articulated Pod, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, was; for an articulated Pod, he ſays, is di- 
vided tranſverſely into many Joints, diſtinguiſhed by their In- 
terſtices ; each Interſtice; when the Pod is dried and bro- 
ken, containing a fingle Seed. DEE 5 
As for our part, ſays Ray, we never yet ſaw this Plant; 
nor did Moriſan himſelf ever ſee it, as he owns ; and there- 
fore we cannot tell whether its Pods are really articulated; or 
only” nodous or protuberant, where the Seeds are, and de- 
Freſſed or narrowed in the Interſtices. Raii Hift. Plant, 
-* SESCUNCIA, or SESQUIUNCIA. Half an Ounce. 
-- SESELL. | 
The Characters are; 8 
-* The Root is perennial, in the laſt biennial; and the 
Leaves are wider and ſhorter, and the Seeds longer than thoſe 
of Fennel. 1 | 
Boerbaave mentions four Sorts, of Seſeli, which are, 
I. Seſeli; perenne ; folio glauco breviori. Boch. Ind. A. 
o. Feniculum ſylve/tre, Offic. Fæniculum ſyloeftre perenne. 
Ferulie folio breviori, Tourn. Inſt: 311. Meum latifolium a- 
dulterinum, C. B. P. 148. Meum alterum Italicum quibuſ- 
dam, J. B. 3. 15. Raii Hiſt. 1. 433. Aeum ſpurium, Ger. 
895. Meum alterum Italicum, Ger. Emac 1152. Meum ſpu- 


rium Italicum, Park. Theat. 889. Saxifraga montana minor 


" Fralica, foliis in breviores partes divifis, Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 272. 
BASTARD SPIGNEL. OT.” 

It grows on dry Hills, and flowers in June. The Root, 
which is in Uſe, is of a very dry and burning Quality, and 
' offenſive to the Stomach. Outwardly it is an Eſcharotic. | 
2. Seſeli; perenne ; folio glanco longiori. Vaill. Fenicu- 
lum ſylveftre, elatius, Ferule folio longiori. T. 311. Saxifraga 
Matthioli, tenuifolia, & umbellifera, J. B. 3 2, 18. a 

3. Seſeli ; quæ Ferulæ facie, Thapſia, five Turbith Gal- 
. B. 3. 2. 45. Boerb. Ind. A. 50. Turbith cineri- 
tium, ad- Tirbitb, Offic. her et oa acie, 'froe Tur- 
bith Gallorum, Raii Hiſt. 1. 420. Thapfia famnicult facie, C. 
B. P. 148. Park. Theat. 877. FRENCH TURBITH. 
It is found in the Mountains of Aquitain, and the Root, 
which is the Part uſed, agrees in Virtues with the Thapſia. 

4. Seſeli ; quæ Saxifraga Pannonica, Cluſii, H. 196. Saxi- 
fraga montana, minor, multiſido folio, Pannonica, M. FH. z. 
273. Daucus montanus, multiſido brevique folio, C. B. F. 

150. Beerb. Ind. Alt. Plant, 33 


SET 


The Name Se/eli is ancient, but given to ſo many Plants» 
that there is no End of them. Label firſt called it Men. -A 
dulterinum, by which Name it has been called almoſt by every 
one fince ; and Moriſom reckons it among the Saxifrage:. 
There is nothing of it uſed in Medicine but the Root, which 

in à very violent manner both upwards and down- 

.  Outwardly it is ufed in Ointments in all cutaneous 

Diſeaſes. Shell is not ſo ſweet ſcented as Fennel. HiPt. 
Plant.” aſcript. Boerb. | | 

SESELI is alſo a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Sr. AU. 

_ SESELT ZETHIOPICUM. Offic. 8% Zthjopicum fru- 
tex, Ger. 1233 Emac. 1241. Rali Hiſt, f. 476. | 
Theat. A 65 deli Ethiopicum ſalitir' folio,” C. B. P. 167. 
Sefeli Athiopicum mm Perilyment alis, J. B. 3.1 7. 
Bupleurum arboreſcens, Salicis folio, Tourn, Inſt. 310. Bo- 
erh. Ind. A. 51, SHRUB'HARTWORT, © © 

It is ſometimes to be met with in the Gardens of the Cu- 
rious, and flowers in Auguf?. ; N 8 

The Seed is much more acrimonious and ſcented than that 
of the Seſeli Maffilienſit ; hence it is ſuppoſed to have ſome 
extraordinary Virtues. x 1 
SESELI ATHIOPICUM is, alſo, a Name for the La- 

itrum ; foliis latioribus ; lobatis, | ALAS 

SESELI CRETICUM. A Name for the Toraylinm ; 
Narbomenſe; minus; and for the Terchlium; Apulum ; mi- 
nimum. 

SESELI MARITIMUM. A Name for the Ligu/ticum ; 
Scoticum ; Apii folio. IL 405 "ET 

SESELI MASSILIENSE. Offi. Rail Hift. 1. 414. Seſe'i 
oo ge" alterum, Ger. 894. Emac, 105. Park. Theat. 
Seſell Maſſilienſe, Ferule folio, C. B. P. 16r. Seſeli Maſſi- 
lienſe nuperorum, folio aliquatenus ſimili * „ J. B. 3. 33 
Libanotis Maſſilienſis, Meal due, Hift, Oxon. 3. 310. 
ITALIAN HAR TWORT,. | 

The Part uſed is the Seed, which is of principal Service in 
Diſeaſes of the Head, the Epilepſy, Wealkneſs-of Sight, Con- 
vulſions, and the like, and in Affections of the Breaſt and 
Lungs, Coughs, Catarrhs ; alſo, in Obſtructions of the Liver, 
Dropſy, Crudities of the Stomach, in the Stone of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder, and in a Stoppage of the Menſes. It is a 
ſpecific Remedy againſt the Cicuta. Dale, from Schrader. 

SESELI MASSILIENSE is, alſo, a Name for the Feri- 
culum; tortuoſum. nate - 


SESELI MONTANUM. A Name for the Oreſelinum; 
Apii falio — ny f 
SESELI PALUSTRE. A Name for the Thy/olinum ; 


2 | | 
ESEEI PELOPONENSE. A Name for the Cicutaria; 
latifolia ; fetida. | K 

SESELI PYRENAICUM. A Name for the Apium; 
Pyrenaicum ; Thatfie facie. 

SESELI VULGARI. A Name for the Siler ; monta- 
num; maus. i | its | 

SESQUT. © This Word, joined with any Number, Weight 
or Meaſure, ſignifies one Integer and an half. | 

SESQUIAL FERUM.” The fame as Hemrotrum, 87% 
3 in Helmont, is a fort of irregular or compound 
ever. 

SESQUTHEMINA. ' An Hemina, and an half. 

SESQUILIBRA. A Pound and an half, 

SESQUIOBOLUS. An Obolus and an half. 

SESQUIPLUM, The ſame as HE MIO LIV. 

SESQUISEX FARIUM, A Sextary and an half. 

SESQUIUNCIA., An Ounce and an half. 

SESSILIS. An Epithet for that Species of Wart called 
MyRMECIA. | — 

SEFACEUM. A Seton. | | 13 

Mr. Bernard obſerves, that a Seton was deſcribed by Lan- 
franc four hundred Vears 5 Dr. Freind adds, that Roland, 
who lived earlier in the Thirteenth Century, not only men- 
tions the Thing, but uſes the very Word, and gives a De- 
ſcription how the Needle with the Thread ſhould be paſſed. 

Camanuſali, a Phyſician of Baldach, or Bagdet, who, at 
the lateſt, lived before that City was taken by the Tartars in 
one thouſand two hundred and fifty eight, mentions a Seton 
twice in the Cure of a Cataract, and what he calls the Lu- 
nella, an Impoſtume between the Cornea and the Uvea. 
Dr. Freind thinks, that Albucofis deſcribes the Operation 
plainly, where he treats of cauterizing the Arm- pit, for a 
Diſlocation of the Shoulders, when it ariſes from too great a 
Flux of Humors, and makes uſe of a Cautery, which has 
two or three Spits or Branches very ſmall and ſharp, and 
runs into the Skin till it comes out on the other fide; 

The ſame Method he uſes in Tumors of the Spleen, and 
adviſes that the Ulcers ſhould” be kept running for a long 


R eee Fran- 


Ffdnciſtu Pulimimaniu, wh was Phyſician to. Rajert 

ing of Sicily, about one nd three hundred and ten, 
tranſcribes the Words of Albucaſit,. in ſpeaki of a Diſloca- 
tion in the ſame Place, The iſcourſe of Rhaxs 5 Concern- 
ing Cauteries, makes it clear, that it was a familar Practice in 
his Age, He deſcribes, the ſeveral Places it ſhould be made 
in; a in the Neck, between the Ribs, in the , Ge. 
and for what Diſtempers, &c, The Tranſlator calls it Jallori- 


um; and theſe Ulcers, he ſays, muſt be kept cum tentis 
petiis; which is as plain a Deſeri tion of a Rowel, or a 
Seton, as Words can expreſs. For Pains in the Ears, Eyes 


or Teeth, he particularly adviſes one to be made eithet in 
the Middle or Pulp of the Ear, and the Running to be con- 
tinued as long as it can. | | 
Dr. Freind is of Opinion, that the Hint of a Seton was 
firſt taken from the Cattle-DoQors, and quotes a Deſcription 
of it from Columella, who wrote in Claudius's Time, aud ſays 
this Method is ſtill in Vogue amongſt the Herdſmen. What 
is propoſed by Columella, is, with regard to the Plague, or 
ſome epidemical Infeftion amongſt Cows ; and we find Iſſues 
were afterwards apptied to the humane Body in the ſame Di- 
ſtemper; firſt by J. Arculanus, who flouriſhed in the 15th 
Century ; and after his Example, many Phyſicians in the 
ſucceeding Age recommended them as the moſt effectual Pre- 
ſervatives in that terrible Diſeaſe. | | 
In the Time of Albucaſis, and for ſome hundred Years after, 
the way of making a Seton was always by a Cautery. Holle 
rius was one of the-firſt who made it with a Neddle unheated; 


which makes it ſurpriſing, that Hildanus ſhould fo long after 


deſcribe it as an Invention of his own, However, there ſeems 
to be ſome Ground for the Criticiſm of Severinus, that by 
the Word Seftorium, uſed in the Tranſlation of Rhazes, it 
is implied that it was not done by Uſtion ; and indeed it is 
plain, that Rhazes diſtinguiſhes the two ways of performing 
this Operation, either by Burning or Cutting, and ſometimes 
by both jointly and in the Article where he orders a Seton 
to be cut between the Navel and the Clavicle, for an Aſthma, 
Phthiſis, Pleuriſy, &c. he adds, that a Cautery likewiſe may 
be applied in the ſame Place, for the ſame Complaints. Freind 
ift, Phyſ. 
| ens Las Horſe-Hairs, a Thread, or Linnen Cord, are 
drawn through the Skin, particularly in the Neck, with a 
kind of large Needle, it is called 2 Seton. There are three 
Methods of performing this Operation, Firſt the Surgeon 
takes up the Skin at the lower Part of the Neck, and an 
Aſſiſtant lays hold of it about an Inch higher, both keeping 
it tight; then the Surgeon paſſes a large broad crooked Needle 
(Sce Tab. 39. Fig. 12. or Tab. 43. Fig. 9.) armed with a 
Cord of Linneh, Silk or Cotton, or with a long narrow 


Piece of Linnen, or with twenty or thirty Linnen or Cotton 


Threads, gently twſſted together, (Tab. 42. Fig. 17.) thro” 
the Skin, = — — Needle, leaves the Thread be- 
hind. Then the Wound muſt be dreſſed with ſome digeſtive 
Ointment, and over each Orifice, by which the Thread is 
tranſmitted, apply a Plaiſter; and thus the Seton is compleated, 
which derives its Name from Setæ Equine, or Horſe-Hairs, 
that were uſed by the Ancients for this purpoſe ; in the Room 
of which the Moderns ſubſtituted Linnen or Cotton Threads, 
as occaſioning leſs Pain to the Patient. The Cord muſt be 
twice a Day, in the Morning and Evening, drawn firſt a 


little on one Side, and then on the other; and the Matter 


which is by theſe means diſcharged, as in an Iſſue, muſt be 
wiped off, Thus will it become an Ulcer wirh a double Ori- 
fice, daily emitting a large Quantity of purulent Mattee; and 
this ought to be continued fo long as the Diſorder of the Pa- 
tient requires. When the Cord becomes foul, a new one 
may be faſtened to the End of it, and by drawing the old 
one out, the new one be gently introduced in its ſtead. 
The ſecond Method differs little from the farſt, 

that in Place of a Needle, the Wound is made with a-double- 
edged Knife z (See Tab. 22. Fig. I. or B.) and the Cord is 
introduced by a Probe. Thus the Kniſe ** 
: of may 


Wound than the Needle, a groater Quantity ' 
be diſcharged. For the more convenient Peformance of this 


Operation, uſe an Inſtrument fitted with a Handle, like that 
in Tab. 44. Fig. 5. for when it has pierced the Skin to the 
Part B. the Cord or Thread may be drawn gut at the Aper- 
ture A. and by drawing the t back out of the 
Wound, it be left behind. e 
The third Method of performing this Operation, is with a 
culiar Inſtrument, as exhibited by Hurtiſeb, Andreas a Cruce, 
22 Fabricius ab Aquapendente, and Glandorp; while 
the Skin is. held tight by it, a Perforation is made with a 
ſharp-pointed red hot Iron, and then the Cord is introduced. 
As this Method of Operation occaſions violent Pain, and 
great Suppuration, it has been preferred as the moſt effectual, 
dy eminent Phyſicians, for cauſing a copious Revulſon of 


prevent many from experiencin 


ſuper-abundant, peceant Humours from the Eyes, and other 
principal Parts of the Head. Tr | 

Some think a Seton made longitudinally in the Neck is 
preferable to the tranſverſe. But though I have purpoſely 
tried this Method, I neyer could diſcover its Advantage over 
the other; but always found the 4 1 more difficult, as 
the Skin cannot be fo eafily raiſed tranſverſely as longitudi- 
nally, nor the Needle or ife be ſo conveniently intro- 
duced. In executing this Method, the Head is to be inclined 
backwards, and the Skin being taken up, muſt be perforated 
with a very crooked Needle, (See Tab. 43. Fig. 9.) Bur 
the Operation may be the more conveniently performed, by 
laying hold of the Skin with: a Forceps, than with the Fin- 
gers, ſuch as is made for the Polypus of the, Noſe, having 
two oblong Perforations towards the Extremities, (ſee Tab. 
40. Fig 10.) through which the Perforation of the Skin 
ma e. 

tonis, Garangeot, and others, think a Seton of little or no 
Benefit in the Cure of Diſeaſes. On the other hand, many 
ſkilful Phyſicians have it as a moſt excellent Remedy 
againſt obſtinate Diſeaſes, particularly of the Head, as Drow- 
ſineſs, Head-Achs, Epilepſies, and Diſorders of the Eyes. 
And as a plentiful Revulſion is, by this Operation, made of the 
ſuperfluous corrupted Humours, from the Head- to the Neck, 
it is not ſurpriſing that ſome Phyſicians have reckoned one 
Seton a more efficacious Remedy than two Iſſues. A Seton 
has by Experience been proved beneficial in Diſtempers of the 
Head, as the Hydrocephalus, Catarrhs, intenſe Pains, with 
the Loſs of Memory, Epilepſies, Drowſineſs, and even the 
Apoplexy : And, alk. in Diſorders of the Eyes, as in violent 
Inflammations, Gutta Serena, and a Cataract or incipient 
Suffuffion. But the Pain and Trouble produced by a Seton, 
the good Effects of fo ex- 
cellent a Remedy. Hef. Inſt. Chir, | 

SETANIOS. ru’, An Epithet for a Sort of Wheat, 
ſown in the Spring, and reaped in the Summer, ſo as to be 
but about three Months in the Ground; whence it is called 
Tremeſtre, Hornus, or Hornotinus. Setanios, according to 
Heſychius, ſometimes imports pure or fine. 79 

EVATIO. A Steatema, Caftellus from Jngraſſias. 

SEVERI COLLYRIUM. See Ar UM SEVERI CoL- 
LYRIUM. | 
SEULO. Lead. Nulandus. £ 

SEUTLOMALACHE. The Beet, according to ſome; 
but others call the Spinage thus. Blancard. © | 

SEVUM. The ſame as SBZUxM. 

SEXTANS. The fixth Part of a Pound, or two Ounces, 
or ſixteen Drams. Galen. de C. M. P. G. et de C. M. S. L. 
It is, alſo, uſed for the ſixth Part of any other ſtanding 
Weight or Meaſure. 

SEX TARIUS. 2%. A Meaſure as well for Liquid as 
dry Things. See MexnsuRa. We fhall only add here, that 
the Parts of the Sextarius were like thoſe of the 4s, Uncia, 
Sextans, i, RR Triens, Duincunx, Semis, Septunx, Bes, 
Dedrans, Dextans, Deunx ; by which Words a certain Num- 
ber of Cyathi is meant, a Cyathus being one twelfth of a Ser- 
farius. 


SEXTULA. The fixth Part of an Ounce, or four 


Scruples. 
þ * The Weight of ſix Ounces, or Half a 
ound. 
SFERRO CAVALLO. The Italian Name for the Fer- 
rum Equinum, Horſhoe Vetch. 
_ SHERARDIA, 
This Name was given to this Genus of Plants by Mr. 


Vaillant, who was Profeſſor of Botany at Paris, in honour 


to Dr. William Sherard, who was the moſt famous Botaniſt 
of the Age. | 
The Characters are; 5 
It hath a labiated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which is 
divided into five Parts at the Brim; the upper Lip being di- 


vided into two, and the under Lip into three Parts. The 


Ovary, which is at the Bottom of the Flower-Cup, after- 
ward becomes a dry Capſule, containing two oblong Seeds. 
2 Notes may be added, that . eee grow oppoſite 
by Pairs. | 
V Miller mentions thirteen Sorts of this Plant; which are; 
1. Sherardia; repens; nodiflora. Vail. Nov. Gen. | 
2. Sherardia; repens; folio ſubrotundo ; craſſo; nodiflora. 


Vail. Nov. Gen. | 
3. Sherardia; i ; nodiflora. Vail. Nov. Gen. = 
4. Sherardia 3 nodiflora; Stæchadis ſerrati folii, folio. Vail. 


Neu. Gm. \ _ 
"= —_—_ ocymi folio lanuginoſo ; flore Purpureo. Vail. 
ov. Gn. 
6. Sherardia ; teucrii folio ; flore Purpureo Vail. Nov. Gen. 


7. She- 


vation, by the Benefit whereof, if rightly managed, 


SIA 


5. Sherardia z fnitteſcens, tevcrii falio ; flare caxvleq; Pur- 
pura ſcente ampliſſimo. Vail. Nov. G wm. 
8. Sherardia; teucrii folio ; flore coccineo. Vail. Nov. Gen. 


9. Sherardia; ſpicata ; folio anguſto 3 ſertato 3 flare cœ 

| 10. Sherardia] ſpicata 3 flore purpureo 1 ſeminibus majori- 

bus, longioribus, & laxius digeſtis. Hot. : 
11. Sherardia ; verbenz folio ; ſubrotundo ; craſſo ; flori- 

bus cæruleis 3 ſpica longiſſimà & craſfiflims. Hall. 

12. Sherardia;; foliis oblongis 3- ſerratis; flore earruleo ; 

ſpica longi H. 


| ouft. 
13. Sherardia z aboreſcens; nodiflora z foliis rugoſis & ſer- 


ratis ; flore pu . Houft, | | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is a Native of Curepe, fo will 
thrive in the open Air in this Country. 

All the other Sorts are Natives of the warm Parts of Ame- 
rica, ſo are too tender to thrive in the open Air of England. 
Ihe ſecond Sort was found by Dr, William Houſton, grow- 
ing plentifully in Jamaica. This Plant trails its on 
the Ground, emits Roots from the Joints as the former Sort, 
ſo doth not produce many Flowers, _ 

The fourth Sort was found in great Plenty, at La Vera 
Cruz, by Dr. Heuſſoum; as were the ninth, tenth, eleyenth, 
twelfth and thirteenth Sorts, at Campechy, by the ſame Gen- 


tleman, 
The third, fifth and ſixth Sorts, grow Nn fully in Ja- 
maica, and ſeveral other Places in the et Indies, from 


whence I have received their Seeds. 
The ſeventh Sort is a very ſpecious Plant, which merits a 
Place in every good Collection of Plants. This produces 
Spikes of large blue Flowers, which continue a long 
Time, and make a fine Appearance. The Seeds of this Sort 
were ſent to England by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, who 
gathered them near Panama. 
The thirteenth Sort riſes to be nine or ten Feet high, and 
hath a wooden Stem, Miller's Dictionary. 


SIAGONAGRA, From o9yw, a Jaw, and aygs, a Prey. 


The Gout in the Jaws. 
SIALOGOGA., | 
In the Claſs of Evacuants are to be reckoned $i . 
or Salivants, which potently excite a lymphatic and falival 
Flux, that diſcharges itſelf by the Mouth. And tho' there 
be ſeveral Things in the Kingdom of Vegetables, which, re- 
ceived by the Mouth as Emetics, or chewed with the Teeth, 
provoke the ſalival Humor from the Glands and Fauces, * v4 


there is ſcarce any thing in Nature which puts the whole 


of Lymph in ſo ſtrong a Motion, and ſo forcibly acts upon 
the ſalival Glands and Ducts, as to cauſe a continual and co- 
pious Flow of Spittle, not only for Weeks but Months toge- 
ther, as ſome Subſtances with which we are ſupplied from 
the Mineral Kingdom, and eſpecially thoſe which belong to 
the Mercurial or Antimonial Tribe, prepared by the Art of 
Chymiſtry. . As for Mercury, it is of that peculiar Force and 
Virtue, that whether uſed outwardly by Inunction, or taken 
inwardly in a ſmall Quantity, it excites a moſt copious Sali- 
ſome very 
ſtubborn and otherwiſe incurable Diſeaſes, which proceed from 
an impure Lymph and Serum, ſuch as the Lues Venerea, 
Herpes, malignant Scabies, and malignant and ſpreading Ul- 
cers, may be perſectly cured and quite extirpated. And this 
ſingular, and, in a manner, peculiar Virtue, belongs not only 
to Quickſilver well pounded with Sugar, and taken inwardly 
with Conſerve, but to all artificial Preparations thereof, as 
Mercurius Dulcis, red Precipitate, white Precipitate with 
Spizit of Sal Ammoniac. Precipitate from a Solution of Mer- 
cury in Aquafortis, Turpeth Mineral, Arcanum Corallinum, 
Mercurius Diaphoreticus Jovialis, Solaris, Æthiops Mineral, 
and Cinnabar itſelf, as well native as antimonial, or common, 
prepared of Sulphur with Mercury, and the Antiguartium of 
Riverius. Preparations from the reguline Subſtance of An- 
timony, which deſerve to be mentioned, are the Crocus Me- 
tallorum, Mons Powder, Sulphur Auratum ſo called, and 
prepared either the common Way, by Precipitation with Vi- 
negar, or a Solution of Steel, or even of Gola, or preCipi- 
tated after a ſingular manner, as the Panacea Glauberiana ; 
which, in the Brwiſwick Niſpenſatories, is called Panaceg 
Conordingiana, | 

Theſe \Sia/agogues, or ſalivatory Remedies, before men- 
tioned, may very well be divided into two Claſles, the mild 


and the ſtrong, Of the firſt Kind, which are, alſo, mercurial, 


are, alſo, Athiops Mineral and Cinnabar, when A 
large and repeated Doſes; in which Caſe they provoke a F 

of Spittle, and put the lymphatic Humors in Motion; and 
are beneficially adminiſtred in Diſeaſes proceeding from Ob- 


ſtructions of the lands, or Coagulations of the Serum, or 


Extravaſations of the ſame in the Head, by reſolving and 
fuſing the coagulated Juices. To this laſt, alſo, belong An- 
timonials, becauſe the Sulphur being in a manner incorporated 


ticles, in Solution and Diviſion, always preſerve their 


Perſons 


S1A- 


with the reguline Subſtance which is in them; they ad but 
geatly, nor excite ſuch. Pertyrbations and. ſevere Symptoms, 
as are the Effects of moſt chymical Preparations of Mercury. 
Among the gentler Sorts of Sialagogues, may allo be rec- 
koned Mercurius Dulcis, well waſhed and prepared, and 
Quicklilver itſelf, duly depurated, and reduced by Art into a 
ſold Form and Powder, excepting Quickſilver. externally 
applied ; for when it is reduced with unctuous Subſtances into 
1 and rubbed on the infetiot nervous Parts of the 

det, of the Hams and Knees, and much more on the Spine 
af the Back, it frequently, and often ſuddenly, raiſes ſo 
ſtrong and plentiful a Salivation, as is hardly to be reſtrained. 

The Manner of Operation ſeems poſlible to be conceived 
and accounted for as follows: Firſt, Quickſilver is to be con- 
ſidered as the heavieſt of all Fluids, the leaſt of whoſe Par- 
; | | the 

zravity ſuperior to that of all Fluids. Secondly, the Quick- 
ſilyer itſelf * all the ſalival Menſtrua, be reſolved into 
infinitel ſmall ſubtile Molecules, which, by their cor · 
roding Force, together with their ſpecific Gravity, may be 
enabled to penetrate into the innermoſt Parts of the Veſlels 
and Pores in the human Body. That the Parts and Pores 
of Quickſilver may be diffuſed in a ſurprifing manner, is evi- 
dent to Sight ; in chat only one Grain of ſublimate Mercury, 
diſſalved in two Ounces of Water, will not only communi- 
cate to it a very ſenſible acrimonious metallic Taſte, but, alſo, 
endue it with ſo efficacious a Virtue, that this Mercurial Wa- 
ter, uſed internally or externally, ſhall potentiy excite Excre- 
tions by Salivation, Sweat, Stool, or even Vomiting, accord- 
ing to the Diſpoſition of the Subject and Humors ; applied 
outwardly, it ſhall, on a ſudden, 7 and repreſs the Itch 
and all cutaneous Deſedations. Whenever, therefore, Mer- 
curials either externally applied in 11 Plaiſters or 
Ointments, or taken inwardly, are, by the bilious- alcaline Hu- 
mors of our Body, diſſolved, or reduced into very minute Parts, 
they . effectually exert their Force upon the Nerves 
and eſpecially upon the nervous Fibres of the conglobat and 
| erate ] even upon very Membranes 
of the LaRteals and Lymphatics ; and, by increaſing their Sy- 
ſtole and Contraction, accelerate the Motion of the Ly ; 
by which means the Obſtrution in the Glands and capil 

eſſels of the Humors are opened, and the Stagnation and Stop- 

n length effectually opened 

reſolved. | 
By ſuch Ways and Means, then, are the Lues Venerea, 
and ather Diſeaſes of a like Nature, extirpated ; but it does 
not follow, that there is always a Neceſſity for Salivation in 
the Cure of theſe Diſtempers ; for a ſkilful Perſon, who is 
uainted with the Secret, knows how, by the dextrous Uſe 
Application of well-prepared Mercurials and Antimonials, 
to cure theſe ſtubborn Diſeaſes without Salivation, For, as all 
ſkilful and experienced Phyſicians will readily acknowledge, the 
Flux of the Saliva is nat the Cauſe of the Cure of the Lucs 
Venerea, but the Removal of the Obſtructions of the 
Glands and capillary Veſſels, and the Colliquation of the viſ- 
cid Humors ſettled therein ; the accidental Conſequence of 
which is a copious Profuſion of the ſaliyal Humor. 

Under a Salivation excited by Mercury, the exterior, eſpe- 
cially the lower Parts, particularly the Feet, are generally 
cold and contracted; there is a Stoppage, alſo, of the ordi- 
| Evacuation by Stool and Urine ; the free Circulation, 
then, of the Lymph and Serum, as well as the Blood, be- 
ing, by this Stricture of the lower Parts, interrupted in the 
capillary Veſlels, the ſerous and lymphatic Humors are di- 
verted upon the ſuperior Parts, and moſt of all upon the 
Glands of the Fauces, which are appointed for their ordinary 
r from which they take their Courſe where they 
can firſt find a Vent, and run off in one continued Current 
by the Mouth, preventing both Sleep and Eating. I have 

bſerved in ſome who lay under an immoderate Salivation for 
three Months together, or longer, and were, at laſt, carried 
off by a Lipothymy, or ſuffgcated by a Catarch, a Coldneſs 
of the external Parts to ſuch a Degree, that it was impoſſible 
by any Medicine, Baths, or Frictions, to recal the Heat into 
them. And that an Interruption of the free and equable Mo- 
tion of the Blood and Lymph through all the Parts of the 
Body, will raiſe a Salivation, appears fram that . continual 
Spitting ſo incident to melancholy and hypochondriacal Per- 
ſons, in which, for the ſame reaſon, that is, a Conſtriction 
of the inferior Parts, the Loney and Saliva are thrown off 
in greater Meaſure upon glandulqus of the 

The Reaſon of that fetid and putrid Smell, which proceeds 
from the flowing Humour under Salivation, eſpecially from 

* tor the venereal Inſection, ſeems to be, that the 
very fine Parts of the Mercury exceeding all the other Humours 
ia Gravity, and being intimately united with them, do, by 
their circumvolutory Motion, commence a Diſſulution of the 


þ - 
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Mixture, Cralis, and Contexture of the Blood, in the fame 
manner as it happens in a Putrefaction, which is the Cauſe 
that there exhales a ſulpbureous Fœtor with ſomething of a 
Volatility, ſo as to blacken the very Teeth, 


All the Panaceas, ſo highly celebrated by the 2 
and eſpecially the ſolar Kind, which owe — of 


their Virtues to metallic and mercurial 1 if they are 

rightly prepared, and ſkilfully uſed, are not to be defrauded 
of their juſt Commendations in the Cure of ſtubborn and 
4 Diſeaſes, which will not yield to ordinary Means. 
Such Medicines are endued with the higheſt Activity of Parts, 
and, though exhibited in a ſmall Doſe, have a potent Influence 
upon the nervous Syſtem, and produce very conſiderable Ef- 
fects, And I know how to prepare ſeveral Medicines of that 
kind, and eſpecially Antimonials, which, with due ReſpeQ to 
the Doſe and Regimen, and a proper Regard to the Subject, 
ſhall in a very ſmall Quantity purge, vomit, and even raiſe 
a Salivation; but very few Phyſicians know _ to admini- 
ſter them ſkilfully, and in a right manner. F. Hoffman, 

SIALISMUS. The fame as PryAri8Mus.  '- 

SIALOCHOOS. #1a% xo, from gig, Saliva, and 2 
to pour out. In Hippocrates it imports a Perſon in a Quinſey, 
who diſcharges a large e Quantit 7 of Saliva. Sialochoi, cuινεαν, 
is expounded, by Erotian, Perſons whoſe Mouths abound 
with a bitter Saliva; and by Hefychius, ſuch People as ſpit 
in a Perſons Face whilſt ſpeaking to him; an Inconvenience 
often attending, when the Tongue is too * 

SIBAR. Quickſilver. 5 

SIBARE, in Auicenna, is a viahews Sort of Phrenitis or, 
according to others, an eryſipelatous, or bangrenous Inflam- 
mation of the Brain, -and its Membranes. 

SIBEDATA. In Paracelſus, is Swallow- Wort. . 
dus. It, alſo, imports a Stone, on which Colours are 
ground, 

SIBETINA. In Paracelſus, is an Epithet for the Cholic. 

SIBILUS. A hifling Noiſe ; ſuch as is heard during the 
Reſpiration of aſthmatic Patients; or as ſometimes is perceived 
in the Ears. The Uvula, is, alſo, called Sibilus, by Ve gallus. 
- SICCANTIA. Drying Medicines. 

SICCHASIA. ouwxacie, In Maſchion's Treatiſe de Morbis 
Mulieraum, C. 18. is that Loathing of Food, and Uneaſineſs 
at the Stomach, which Women perceive during Pregnancy. 
 SICCUS. Dry. A dry Belly imports Coſtiveneſs : A 
dry Conſtitution is one which does not abound with Moiſture : 
A dry Dropſy is'a Tympanites; and a dry Ophthalmy, is an 
Inflammation of the Eye, not attended with a Diſcharge of 
Humours. 

SICELICA, or SICULA. An Epithet for a Medicine 
a 19% againſt the Cholic by Galen, de O. M. 8. Loc. 


E iLINE See ANDROSENUM, 

SICILICUM, or SICLIUM. A Weight, equal to four 
Drams, according to Galen. Rhodius, in his Notes to Scribe 
ius Largus, makes it only two Drams, 

SlCUA. A Cupping-Glaſs. 

SICYEDON. - ownte, The Name of a Species f Frac- 
ture ; the ſame as CAULEDON. See FRACTURA. 

SICYOIDES. Single-ſceded Cucumber. 

Ihe Characters are; 

It hath an expanded Bell - haped Flower, confiting of one 
Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral Segments at the Brim. ' Of 
theſe Flowers, ſome are Male, which adhere to no Embryo ; j 
and others are Female, which reſt on the young Fruit, which 
is afterwards enlarged to the Size of an Almond-Kernel, 
and is flat and pevkdys containing one Seed of the fame 
Shape. 

e mentions but one Sort of this Plant, which is, the 
Sicyoides Americana; fructu echinato z foliis angulatis, T. 10g. 
Cucunus Canadenfis, monoſpermos, fructu echinato. Par. Bat. 
133. Colocynthus monococeos. Vulg 
ne Anguriæ. Volkham. Boerh. Ind. Alt. Plant, 

Boerbaave conjectures this Plant to be poiſonous, 1 

Miller takes Notice of another Species of this Vegetable, 
by the Name of Sicyoides- Americana; Fructu echinato; 3 fo- 
liis laciniatis. 

SICYONE.. ouwvan This e in Hippocrates, Co- 
locynth ; a Species of Gourd in the Shape of a Pear; a com- 
mon Cupping-Glaſs; and a conical Cupping-Glaſs, open at 
the ſmall End. Galen. Exeges, Erotion explains it, a Wild 


Fi 
SICYONIUM OLEUM, Paulus Mgineta, L. 7. C. 20. 
| yu the Preparation of three Sorts of Oil under this Title. 
The firſt is the 
' $SICYONIUM. SIMPLEX, which @ then prepared Take 
of the Root of the Wild Cucumber, two Ounces, and put 
them into an Italian Sextary, or Im of Ol, _ 0 the 


. in a double Veſſel. 


» 2 „ 


Heat » 


-... Ounces ; of 


0 Bryonia Canadenſi bs, Jena 


SID 


-* The-ſecond Sort of Sicyonium 2 is” prepared in 
ahh 


On, hs Bees; 
ſcraped, one Pound ; Serpyllum, 


I 


Melilot, each ſix 
ious Torches of the Pine 2 Dan. ] 

 Marſh-mallows; each five Ounces; of 

_ ſix Ounces ; of Fznugreek, two Sextaries : We 
the Fenugreek a Day in Water, then ſtrain it, and p. 

therein the other Ingredients, together with the 
and two Sextaries of Wine, Boil them all bent, 
- and then add thereto of Stags Marrow, beaten with a 
moderate Quantity of Oil, = Ounces, and a like 
Quantity - of Fat of Hens. This done, - ſtrain off the 
Oil into proper Veſſels : Some, 1 er expoſe it 
forty Days in the Sun. 


Another Preparation of Sicyonum Compoftum, of greater 


Virtues, is as follows : 


Take Juice of Elateriain, three Seubert 3 n and wk 
Birthwort, Styrax, Elecampane, Hyſſop, Iris, Coloeyn- 
this, Penyroyal, Origanum, Cyperus, Wood of Liba- 
nus, Centaury, Bay-leaves, each two Ounces ; Oil, 
five Sextaries. Mix them together, and boil them til 

but little of the Liquor remains. P. Eginets, Zib. 7. 


Cap. 20. | | 


SICYS. A Cucumber. 

SIDA. n. The Pomegranate. / Sidia, is the > PG 
or Rind of the Pomegranate. Hippocrates. Blancard fays, 
that Sida ſignifies the Althea, Marſh-mallows, but I don' t 
know his Authority. 

SIDA-POU. The Name of a+ Tree which in 
Malabar, It is only remarkable for bearing no ruit 3 at 
leaſt till it is very old. Rai Hift. Plant. 

SIDERATIO. . An Apoplexy ; or a Sphacelus ; or a Spe- 
cies of Eryſipelas, which the Country People call a Blaft. 

 SIDERITIS. 

The Characters are; | 

The Galea is ere, the Beard tripartite, "long, and pen- 
dulous; the Flowers grow in Whorles at the Wings of the 
Leaves, which are cut like a Creſt, and differ from the other 
Leaves of the Plant. 

Boerhague mentions ines Sorts of Sideritis, which are; 


I. Sideritis; Alpina; Hyſſopifolia. C. B. P. 233. 


2. Sideritis; vulgaris; hirſuta, erecta. C. B. 233. Boerb. 
Ind. A. 17 is .' Sideritis, Offic. oa —_ Ger. Emac. 
Raii Hiſt, 1. 563. Sideritis, vulgaris hirſuta, B. 

— Sideritit vul — Cluſii. Park. T heat. os 7 5. L COM. _ 

MON IRON-WORT. 

It grows common in Germany, nah, and France, and 
flowers in June. The Herb is uſed, which is ſaid to be good 
for Wounds, and Ruptures, and to be lo drying as to cure a 


Fluor albus. 
Dale takes Notice of a Species of Sideritis, of which this 


is eſteemed only a Variety, tho' he makes them different. It 
is thus diſtinguiſhed. 
SIDERIT IS. Offic. Sideritis hirſuta procumbens, C. B. P. 
3. Raii Hiſt, 1, 564. Tourn. Inft. 191. S:deritis Cluſco 
1 Ppanica, hirſuta, J. B. 3. 426. Sideritis prima herba 
Judaica, Park. Theat. 584. 35 ideritis herba Judaica, Ger. 
7 Sideritis Judaica Lobelii, Ger. Emac. 690. IRON- 


. of the Leaves cures Wounds without any 


anger of Inflammation. 
Botaniſts have not determined what the three Species of 
Sideritis mentioned by Dioſcoridis are. Dale thinks this Plant 
the firſt; the Pimpinella Sanguiſorba, the ſecond ; and the 
Gircidun Robertianum, the third. 

3. Sideritis; hirſuta; vulgaris; humilior.- C. B. P. 233. 

4. Sideritis; arvenſis; latifolia; glabra. C. B. P. 535 
Refi Hiſt. 1. 566. Park. Theat. 7 Ger. Emac. 
Boer b. ud, A. 171. Sideritis glabra arvenſis, J. B. 3. _ 1 
Betonica arvenſis annua flore ex albo _ cente. T ourn. Tak 
203. IRON-WORT Wirn 8 H LEAVES. © 

This grows amongſt Corn, and Sts in Virtues with the 
other.  Dillenius thinks this the right Sideritis of the Shops. 

5. Sideritis; Perſicaz odorata ; latiffimo folio, hututo 3 
flore ex luteo albicante. Ex Tourn, 

6. Sideritis'; Hiſpanica 3 fruteſcens ; foliis rigidis profunde 
dentatis. Juſſieu. | 

-: Sideritis ; - fruteſcens ; 'folio n Ol. | 10 
. An Sideritis ; ; Stachadie folio ? | "76 

9. Sideritis'z minima 3 /Egyptia; ramoſa. Lapis * 
10. Sideritis ; Luſitanica; minor, floſculis luteis. 
3311 „ 5 N . T1 Si- 


Y 

Ground before they appear, whence the Time of | 

ing is very uncertain.” They are never in Medicine, 
except ſometimes by Way of Cataplaſm in Hernias. 
Plant. aſcript. Baerhaave. pad ie 
Dale mentions another Species of Sideritis, which is the 
Sideritis foliis * 5 crenatis, C. B. P. 2 33 
 Tourn, Inſt. 191. Sideritis oh 700g J. 
deritis Mon ſpelienſis Lobellii, Park. Theat. 585. 
IRON-WORT. | 

It grows in Meadows, and flowers in June * It 
is much uſed in the Shops of Germany, and is to be 
poſſeſſed of the ſame Virtues as the other Species of Sideritis. 

S1DERIT18,. is alſo a Name for the Sanicula, Qffrina- 
rum; for the Stachys, major, Germanica ; and for ſeveral 
Sorts of Marrubiaſtrum. vol x aut ziofhol | 

S1DERITIS — — Name for the Galiapſis; pa- 
tula ſegetum; flore purpuru cents. 144 5 $f 

3 — A Name for the Stachys ; ſpi- 


noſa; Cretica. a | * 2 | | 
A Name for the Galeopfis ; an- 


SIDERITIS he 
alia; Cretica viſcoſa, _ + 47 
: 25 DEROS. iges. Iron. See Mars. | | 
SIDIA. See SDA. Rulandus explains Sidia, a File. 
SIDOIDES. - ne, from cin, a Pomegranate. A yel- 
lowiſh Colour, like that of a Pomegranate. ; 
SIEF. A dry Collyrium. The Word is Arabic, 


SIEF DE PLUMBO. 

Take of Lead burnt and waſh'd, Copper burnt, Antimony, 
Tutty waſh'd, Gum Arabic, Gum Tragacanth, each 
one Ounce ; Opium, half a Dram; Roſe-water, a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity; make them into Troches according to 


SIEF DE THURE.. & 28 
Take of Frankincenſe, Lapis Calaminaris, Pompholyx, 
each ten Drams; Ceruſs, five Ounces ; Gum Arabic, 
Opium, each ſix Drams ; fair Water, a ſufficient _— 
tity ; make them into Troches. Pharmac, Londinenſ. 


SIELISMUS. ounow;, Salivation. | | 

SIELOCINETICA, from c, Saliva, and wiv, to 
move. The fame as SIALAGOGA. 

SIGIA. Liquid Storax. 

SIGILLATA TERRA. Seal'd Earth. See Terra. 

. SIGILLUM SOLOMONIS. Solomon's Seal, a Name 
for the Polygonatum ; latifolinm ; vulgare. 

SIGILLUM HERMETICUM. An Hermetic Seal. A 
Glaſs Veſlel is faid to be Hermetically ſeald, when the Glaſs 
is melted, and the Veſlel by this Means cloſed. 

SIGMOIDES. Sigmoidal, or in the Shape of a Sigma; 
three Valves of the Heart have this Epithet applied to them. 
See Cor. The Corocoide Proceſs of the Scapula is called the 
Sigmoidal Proceſs, The Semicircular Cavity of the Cubit, at 
the Articulation of the Fore-arm, with the s, is ſome- 
times called the Sigmoidal Cavity: And the Cartilages of the 
Aſpera Arteria, have the Epithet Sigmoidal applied to them by 
ſome Authors. 1 yi ; 

SILACH, or SILAC. A Diſorder of the Eye-lid, conſiſt- 
ing in a preternatural Thickneſ thereof. 

SILAUM, 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are pretty 
of Fennel, only wider. The Seeds are long, ſulcated, and 
furniſhed with a Sort of foliaceous Margin. | | 

Boerbaaue mentions five Sorts of Silaum, which are; 


1. Silaum quibuſdam ; flore luteolo. J. B. 3. 2. 171. 
Boerb. Ind. A. 51. Saxifraga vulgaris, Offic. Mill. 


Saxifraga Anglica facie Seſeli pratenſis, Ger. 890. Emac. 
19 Lai fit 1. 45 47 Seſeli 2 noftras, Park, Theat. 
i prat 


Oc. Raii Synop. 3. 216. Seſe enſe Silaus forte Plimo 
2 5. P. +5 33 7905 Apu folio, Tourn. Int. 


31 3: MEADOW Fi — 
* This Saxjfrage has a Root about a Finger thick, ſtriking 

in the Cd of a browniſh Colour on the Outhide, 

whitiſh within, Gs hot * Taſte and Fs 
from which ſpring ſeveral winged. Leaves, not very large, 
cut into long narrow 9 . The Stalks are channell d, 
ariſing to be two Foot or more in Heighth, beſet with ſmal- 
ler Leaves, and having on their Tops Umbels of pale, yel- 


thin and Mort, and much We theſe 


Flatulences, 
Plant, © S ; | 
2. Silaum ; quod Liguſticum; Ferulee folio. T. 324. 
3. Silaum ; quod Liguſticum ; Creticum z folio Feni- 
culi ; caule nodoſo, T. C. 23. | Wt 
4. Silaum ; quz Angelica; pratenſis ; altera; Apii folio, 


T. 31 | | 
. — quod Liguſticum ; Cicute folio, glabrum. 7. 
B. P. 161. 


"EF 


23. Seſeli montanum, Cicute folio, glabrum 
SILER. ary 
The Characters are: Fang 147 ants 
The Leaves are lobated, and of a pretty large Size, with 

long, intire, blunt Segments, divided at the End into Parts: 
The Seeds ate oblong, large and ſtriated. | 

Beerhaave mentions three Sorts of Siler, which are; 

1. Siler; foliis Aquilegiz. AA. U. 7. 8.  Ligufticum Rau- 
wolfii foltis Aquilegia, J. B. 3. 2. 148. Libanotis latifolia, 
2 foliis, C. B. P. 157. Angelina montana, perennis, 

15 Felis, T. 313. . 

2. Siler; montanum z majus. Boerh. Ind. A. 52. | Sali 
vulgaris & Siler momtanum, Offic. Seſeli five Siler monta- 
num vulgare, J. B. 3. 168. Siler montanum Officinarum, 
Ger. 892. Emac. 1048. Raii Hiſt. 1. 439. Siler monta- 


num vulgo Seſelios Park. Theat. 09, . Ligu/ticum Se- 
ſeli Officinarum, C. B. P. 162. Frm 2 32 3. COM. 
MON HART WORT. | 


Hartwort has a large, thick Root, that ſtrikes deep into the 
Ground, with a great many ſtringy Fibres at the Bottom. 
The Stalk ariſes to be as high as an ordinary Man, full of 
Branches, having many large winged Leaves as it were en- 
compaſſing the Stalks with a thin Sheath, cut into ſeveral 
Segments, each of which is uſually divided into five, and at 
the End three oval ſmaller Leaves, ſmooth and pointed at the 
End. It has large Umbels of ſmall five-leaved white Flow- 
ers, each of which is ſucceeded by two large, long Seeds, 


| firiated on the Back, and having a leafy Border on each Side, 


of a brown Colour, a pretty ſtrong Smell, and a hot, bitteriſh 
Taſte, It grows upon the 4 and the Mountains of 1taly, 
and flowers in June. The Herb and Seed is uſed, 

They are both heating and drying, provoke Urine and the 
Menſes, expel the Birth and After-birth, and are good in 
Diſorders of the Head and Womb. The Seeds are put both 
ino the Theriaca and Mithridate, Miller's Bot. of 

hols _ montanum ; — 5 - = . l 2 

e Siler montanum, angu/tifolium, C. B. P. 162. erh. 
Ind. Alt. Plant. _ / | 

SILESIACA TERRA, See TERRA S1LESIACA. 

SILEX. Offic. Boet. A Mer. Pin. 213. Worm. 39. 
Charlt, Foff. 16. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 724. Kentm. 44. 
Lapis Silas dictus niger, Cup. Hort. Cath. Supp. 2. 53. Si- 
lex niger, Imp. THE FLINT | 

Flints, according to Schroder, may be us'd internally for 
inciding tartareous Mucilage, reſolving the Stone, and open- 
ing Obſtructions. 'They are, alſo, us'd as Dentifrices. 

Flints, like all other Stones, are form'd of Salts, or acid 
Liquo rs, which penetrate and intermingle with the Earth, 
that is an Alcali, in ſuch a Manner, that from this Mixture 
reſults a Coagulum, which is inſenſibly harden'd by the ſub- 
terraneous Heat, or petrified by the Cold. And here it is to 
be obſerved, that, according to the Quantity of Earth which 
unites with an acid Liquor, we find- produced the various 
Sorts of Stones ; and that precious Stones and Cryſtals owe their 
Denſeneſs and Tranſparency to ſuch a Proportion as was ne- 

to make an exact Penetration, and cloſe Union of the 
Acid with the Earth. | vali we we + 


Earth mixes in the Solution, for then the 1 
ter acting upon all Parts of that Earth, di i 


large Body may. be . compoſed. 
ſor if they bed bop large, they 
have left great Spaces, or Portes, in their Conjunction; 
great Pores are contrary to hard and compact. 

When much Earth mixes with the acid Liquor, the So- 
lution is perform'd but by Halves, and the Coagulation being 

L* Uu too 


Sto | atersy-' this. Solution muſt be 
clear, or limpid like Water, either becauſe it is filtrated in 
paſſing 1 Earth, or happens in a clean Place. 
When it ſettles, it becomes fixed, in the ſame Manner as 
when Saltpetre is cry ſtalliſed in Water, the Cryſtals retain 
the Purity of the Solution, and are tranſparent... 

Precious Stones are form'd by a Solution, at leaſt, as per- 
fect and clear as that which forms Cryſtal 3 but then in the 
Solution thete is an Inter mixture of metallic Particles, which 


gives them Variety of Colours, and a Degree of Hardneſs 


much above Cryſtal. 1 2 „ 

Grains of Sand are ſmall Cryſtals, which appear to us but 
like Powder of Cryſtals, but diſcover their Figure in the 
Mieroſcope. : beg 

vis om with Waters in many Countries, which falling 
upon Rocks, at the ſame Inſtant petrify, as it happens 1n 
the Grotto of Ar in Burgundy, The Reaſon that may be 

iven for their Perrification, is, that theſe Waters contain an 
Acid, which in paſſing over the Earths, diſſolve ſome Portion 
of them, which might be capable of inducing a Petrification ; 
but the great Agitation they ſuffer in this rapid Deſcent from 
the Mountains, hinder their Coagulation, which cannot be 
effected before theſe Waters are fallen into ſome proper Place 
where they may reſt, _ 

In other Places we meet with Waters at Reſt, which pe- 
trify Woods, Plants, Fruits, and Parts of Animal, caſt into 
it, Theſe Waters are of the ſame Nature with thoſe juſt 
mentioned, only they have more of Phlegm, for which Rea- 
fon they cannot coagulate themſelves, but when you 1 
a ſolid Body in them, they ſo penetrate it, and unite and fix 
themſelves to it in ſuch a Manner, as to fill all its Pores, fo 
that the Body ſeems to have chang'd its Nature, and to 
be turned into Stone. | 


CALCINATION OF FLINTS, 


This Operation teaches the Manner of opening Flints and 
Cryſtal in ſuch a Manner, that they may be eaſily reduced 
to Powder. 

Heat Hint: in the Fire red-hot, and quench them in 
common cold Water; __ this Heating and Quenching 
three or four Times, until they become friable, and may be 
reduced to an impalpable Powder, after they have been 
dry'd. 

Cryſtal is calcin'd after the ſame Manner, but it is ſooner 
render'd friable than Nint.. A Liquor and Tincture may, 
alſo, be extracted from it, as well as from Flints, and of like 


Virtue. ; 

| OBSERVATIONS. | 
. River-Flints, which are mark'd with Veins of different 
Colours, are eſteemed the beſt, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to 
yield the moſt Tincture. 

The beſt Way to calcine them well, is to put them in an 
earthen Pot, cover it well, and then put it in a Furnace in 
the Middle of a great Fire; the Hints, when heated, will 
ſparkle and look red; continue a violent Fire till they no 
longer ſparkle, then uncover the Pot, and caſt them, red-hot 
as they are, into common cold Water, where let them be 

uenched, and remain about an Hour, after which, ſeparate 
the Liquor, by ſtooping the Veſſel, and letting it run off 
into an earthen Pan, If the Flints are not yet friable 
enough, they muſt be heated red-hot again, and thrown into 
the ſame Water. 

This Water receives from the Flints, a Salt, or Kind of 
Saltpetre, which, in Conjunction with the Impreſſions of the 
Iron, communicated to it from the Pot, render it aperitive, 
and proper for the Gravel, and Chloroſis. The Dole is a 


Glaſs at a Time. 
Flints and- Cryſtal are too hard to be reduced to a Pow- 


der in the ordinary Way, and, therefore, Methods muſt be 
taken to ſoften them, in order to render them capable of be- 


ing pounded with Eaſe. Cold Water renders them friable, 
when thrown mow red-hot into it ; becauſe, Calcination 
having opened their Pores, the Coolnefs of the Water 

them all on a ſudden, by which Means the ſmall. Particles 


of Fire, which are thus impriſoned within, make impetuous 


Efforts to free themſelves, and breaking their little Priſons, 
render the Matter porous mad brittle. This Heating and 
Quenching are repeated three or four Times, that the Sub- 
ſtances may be penetrated and foften'd in all their Parts. 


Some uſe Vinegar inftead of Water, for extinguiſhing Flint: 


or Cryttal. 


811 


-. TINCTURE OF ELN. 


Parts of the Flints, and of Salt af Tartar in Spirit of 

Mix four Ounces of Flints calcin'd and redue'd to 2 ot 
palpable Powder, very exactly, with ſbur- and- twenty Oun- 
ces of Potaſh; put this Mixture in a large Crucible, which 
cover, and ſet in a Wind Furnace 3 make a Fire about it 
by Degrees, in order to give it a gentle Heat, which, - afrer- 
wards, increaſe to the higheſt: Degree, and continue it in that 
State during five Hours, ſo as that the Matter be always in 


Fuſion thruſt a Spatula into it, and when you have take F: 


it out again, you will ſee- whether your Matter begins to 
gow tranſparent like Glaſs ; if it does, pour it is, Iron 
ortar heated, and it will immediately congeal into a hard 


Maſs, which muſt be reduced 'to'a Powder while it is hot, 


one Half of which is to be put into à very dry and well- 
heated Matrafs 3 pour thereon. highl rely d Spirit of 
Wine, till it riſes above the Matter Digits; ſtop well 
your Matraſs with another whoſe Neck enters into that which 
contains the Matter, lute exactly the JunRures with a wet 
Bladder, and place it in the Sand; make a Fire under it. 
ſtrong enough to cauſe a Simmering in the Spirit of Wine, 
for two Hours, and it will aſſume a red Colour; unlute your 
Matraſſes, and having ſeparated them, pour off by Inclina- 
tion the Tincture into a Bottle; pour ſome more Spirit of 
Wine on what Remains, and make a Digeſtion as before ; 
ſeparate the Liquors, which will ſtill be a little red, and hav- 
ing mixed it with the other, put the whole into a Glaſs Cu- 
curbit, which cover with its Head, and having adapted to 
it a Receiver, and exactly luted the Junctures, diſtill off 
two Thirds of the Spirit of Wine in a Vapour- Bath; take 
our Veſſel off the Fire, and keep what remains in the 
ottom of the Cucurbit in a Vial well ſtopt. | 

This Tincture is faid to be a Medicine to remove 
Obſtructions; it is of Uſe in the Scurvy, and hypochondriac 
Diſorder : The Dole is from ten to thirty Drops in ſome 


proper Liquor. | 
 _ _ OBSERVATIONS. 
The Lime of the Flints unites fo cloſely with the Salt of 


Tun Operation is no other than -an-Exaltation' of me 


Tartar, by Calcination, that you might ſay the whole Mix. 


ture is converted into Salt, and this is what we ſhall ſhew 
in = Pr Operation. 

| he Spirit of Wine you uſe muſt be perfectly alcaliſed, o 
reify'd, otherwiſe you will obtain no Findus. You . 
alſo, take Care to put the pulverized Matter, as hot as poſ- 
ible, in Infuſion. We diſtil two Thirds of the Spirit of 
Wine, that the Remainder may be redder and ſtronger. 

Almoſt all Chymiſts will have it, that this red TinQure 
comes from the Sulphur of the Flints being diluted with the 
Spirit of Wine ; but it is more probable, that this Colour 
proceeds from the Exaltation of the alcaline Salt in the Spirit 
of Wine, ſince a like Tincture is produced from Salt of 
Tartar. | | 

LIQUOR OF FLINTS. 


This Operation is a Reſolution of Hints i Liqui 

—_— lt 11 Tartar. n 
ake equal Parts of calcin'd Flints and Potaſh, ſe 

them to the cold and moiſt Air of a Cellar, in a flat Ville 
of Glaſs, and they will diſſolve into a Liquor, as clear as 
common Water, which filtrate, and keep for Uſe. 

This Liquor is ſaid to be diuretic. The Doſe is from fix 
to five-and-twenty Drops in ſome proper Liquor. 

If you mix together equal Parts of this Liquor, and ſome 
corrolive, acid Spirit, they will immediately form themſelves 
into a Kind of Stone. | | 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The Salt of Tartar, or Potaſh, attenuates the Flints to 


ſuch a Degree, as to render them difſoluble like itſelf, as we 
may obſerve in this Operation, in which the Humidity of 
the Cellar entering thtough the Pores of the calcin'd Matter, 
inſenſibly diſſolves it; and if this Solution be evaporated, you 
will find at the Bottom an alcaline Salt. 
II this Liquor be mixed with an acid Spirit, there imme- 
diately ariſes an Ebullition; becauſe, the acid Spirits penetrate 
the Alcali, and afterwards there is form'd a Coagulation 
ſtronger than when you throw the acid Spirit upon the Li- 
of Salt of Tartar, becauſe their Alcali contains more 
W a does Salt of Tartar. | | 
is Liquor is capable of diſſolving fome | ſulphureous 
Obſtrudtions which ſometimes ſtop up the Paſſages, 1 which 
Caſe it provokes Urine; but if it meets with ſome acid Hu- 
mour, it forms a Coagulation, which may poffibly be con- 
verted into a Stone, for which Reaſon I would not adviſe the 
Uſe of this Remedy. | | 
2 | | EI From 


From the Now as 
plain'd, in A leni niſhed 
different Parts of our Bodies, finc | Wicali's, Mead 
a, enough meet together in thoſe Places, I ſhall give a 
_ The Liquor of Mints is of Service in extracting the Sul - have the 
ur from ſeveral Minerals: The Alchymiſls have given it See Tant 
the Name of Aleabeſt, that is, the Univerſal Dn a Theft 
ame firſt, uſed by Parace/ſus, and compounded. of two is, therefore, 
German Words, Al-Geeft, which ſignify Al! Spirits (Tout. in token of 
Efprits) Van Helmont, who borrowed Word from Fa- to be Son 
* rgcelſus, apply'd it to the prongs univerſal Diſſolvent, of The Legen 
which, be ſays, he was the Inventor. The * however, was repreſented . 
ſeems to me to be but ill adapted to the Liquor 2 eh to dat Place, and the K, 1 — Paſs 4 


well as to ſeveral others on which it has been beſtow'd, fince 


we find nothing in them but fixed Parts, without the leaſt 


thing ſpirituous, Lemery, Cours de Chymue. phages ih By 
$ILICETUS, in Paracelſus, imports. flinty, and is-us'd 
him as an Epithet for very much-indurated Tartar, or 
ravel, in the urinary Paſſages. | 
_ SILIGNIS. | 99% The fineſt Wheat- Flower. 
_ SILIGO. A Name for the Triticum ; Hybernum ; Ariſtis 

carens. We e 
SlLIPIT. Copper. Rulandus. | ig 
 SILIQUA. A Weight in Uſe among the Antients, equal 

to three Grains and 2x. | 
SLIP, in Botany, is the Carob. See CaroBA. 
 SILIQUA HIRSUTA, is the CowHace, which fee, 

SILIQUASTRUM. | 

The Characters are; 

The Wings [of the Flower] ſurmount the Standard; the 
Keel conſiſts of two Petals; the Pointal, or Piſtil, which 
ariſes out of the Calyx, is wrapped with the Stamina, and 
becomes a flat, membraneous Pod, full of Kidney-ſhap'd 
Seeds. I he Leaves are alternate. | 

Boerbaave mentions two Sorts of S:/iguaſirum, which 
1. Siliquaſtrum. Tourn. Int. 647. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 23. 
Arbor Judæ, Ger. 1240. Emac. 1428, Park. Theat, 
1554. Raii Hiſt. 2, 1717. Judaica Arbor, J. B. 1. 423. 
Siligua — — — __ B. The _ pow 
Theopbraſti gui m, aliis ta i, ii Hiſt, 
1717. JB TREE. 2 

The Pod of this Plant is eſteem'd aſtringent. 

2. Siliquaſtrom ; Canadenſis. T. 647. Siligua, 7 
ftris, rotundifolia, Canadenſis. H. R. Par. Boer. Ind. Alt. 
Plant. h | 

SILPHIUM, oiapwr, was a Root of great eſteem in Ly- 
bia, about Cyrene, for its excellent Uſes, either at the Tabl. 
or in Medicine. It was originally called oipp: among the 
Natives, and thence hn, which at laſt was formed into 
the , of the Greeks. Salmaſins, Exercit. Plin. in So- 
lin. takes im to be a barbarous Word; but I conceive it 
was the old Chaldee Word for Gum, which is Sereph, 
See Schindler's and Caftellus's Heptaglot Lexicon, under the 
Word. From hence the Latins deriv'd their Serpe, and the 
Juice of this Root == & called Lac-ſerpitium, which be- 
came, afterwards, the Latin Name ſor 8:/phium, and was 
corrupted into Laſerpitium, which they falſely deriv'd 
from Laſer. This Juice or Gum of Cyrene was of ſo high 
Value, that the Romans depoſited what they could get of it 
in the public Treaſury, as the greateſt Ratity, and which 
Julius Ceſar carried away in the Time of the Civil War, 
as Pliny ſays : And whatever was coſtly and rare, was, by the 
Greeks, called from hence Barre h, the Silphium of Battus, 
that is, of Cyrene, of which Colony Battus was Founder, 
This Siipbium of Cyrene has been long loſt, even before 

Pliny's Time ; ſo that we know nothing of it more than b 
Con jectures, about which there are many. Modern Philo- 
fophers, and Botaniſts, ſeem to find it in our Aa Futida. 
This is the Opinion of Mr. Evelin, Dr. Bently, and Mr. 
Laurence in his new Syſtem of Agriculture. I muſt take 
leave to diſſent from theſe great Authorities; for firft, 
the oinpicr of Cyrent is call'd by Theophraſius iv, ſweet 
ſmelling: By 2 — as yielding, (&pi» wpom;arm) a 
very ſweet Savour: By the old Scholiaſt on Ari/tophanes, Tiupio, 
fia ve How well this Deſcription of the old fragrant 
Lybian Silphium-agrees with the deteſtable Stink of Aſa Fe- 
tida, I ſhall _— to the Noſe of Man. 

 Kempfer indeed, in his Account of the gathering of 4, 

— tells us, That beyond the Teritry wh 1 
a 


9 
0 


phinm, — Pliny deſcribes it thus, Probatio fine 


of Diſguun, the gra 


we may | 
alſo, obſerve, on the other Side of the Plant, a Star in Deſig- 


him. 

| Et Batti Veteris Sacrum Sepulchrum. 

The Reverſe, as the firſt, is the Siſphivm, with the Le- 
gend KY for Cyrene, without the T. | 

Now if any one will compare the A/a of tr with this 
Deſcription of the Silphium of dap Fr is that 
there is not the leaſt Reſemblance in the World between theſe 
two Plants, the Juice or Gum of which Dr. Bentley con- 
vinced Dr. Mead and others to be one and the ſame. 


Let us now conſider the Proof upon which Dr. Bent 
his Aſſertion, that good % is the fame with Sil 


7 


eri prima, in co- 
lore madice rufs (Dioſcorid. urięudgo)] et cum frangitur candido. 
The good Silphium is of a reddiſh Colour, and white within 
when it is broken. Now the Doctor refts his Proof upon 
this, that his Ae anſwered in all Reſpects this Deſcription of 
Pliny ; and therefore concludes that good Aſa is the ſame 
with the genuine Silphium. It might be the ſame, I grant; 
for the Deſcription of Pliny relates to the — rp; Per ficum, 
or what we call A/a, but not to the Silphium Cyrenaicum, 
Pliny owns, that Multis jam annis in ta terra (Cyrene) non 
invenitur,---That the Silphium of Cyrens had not been found 
for many Years, And a little after he adds, Diugue non allud 
ad nos invehitur Laſer, quam quod in Perfide aut Media & 
Armenia naſcitur, fed multd 777 Cyrenaicum, From whence 
we may conclude, that the Silphium he deſcribes was that of 
Perſia, or what we call Aa, which was that which was com- 
mon in his Time, and not that of Cyrene, which he never 
ſaw, 80 that Dr. Bentley's Proof, by which he convinced Dr. 
Mead and others, is no Proof at all to the Purpoſe it is 
brought. All it proves is, that the Afa of this Day, when it 
is good, is of the ſame Marks with that which Pliny deſcribes, 
and that this was Perſian Silphium is hence evident ; becauſe 
he fays no other been found for many Years, (diuque) 


but what grew in Perſia, Media, and Armenia, This _ 


to teach us, to be a little cautious how we give up our 


ſent to great Authorities, that have nothing to ſup- 
port them but a Name. | 
This ſame Obſervation will likewiſe hold with re- 


2 to Dioſcoridis; for when he deſcribed it dinge,, co- 
e „ he meant the Perfian Laſer, or Aſa, as we have 
this day ; and which I make no doubt of, from the 
of the Plant, which Salmaſius has taken out of a 
Copy of Dioſcorides 1 100 Years old, and which 

ſeems to reſemble very much the Figure in Kempfer, but to 
be widely different from that on the Medals, as —- ſeen 
by comparing them; for which purpoſe I had en- 


at 


Plant of Aſa is ſaid to have loft almoſt all its offinfive Smell, © The Queſtion that immediately preſents itſelf here, i 

and grown fo ſweet, that Goats are fond 2 — F | Medals is that of the 

feed themſelves exceedingly fat with them ; but neither will $;h6hium Cyrenaicum i | 

this amount to the troops c of Cyrone, e Anſwer is, that this Medal agrees with what 4ri/lotle 
And to this Deſeri Kempfer has added the Figure of the the Scholiaft of Ariftophanes, and Tzetzes, ſay of the Medals 

Plant, which I have here given from him. Tab. the laſt, of Irene, that on one ſide they had the King fun; for ſo 


it in the Schotialt of  Ariffophanes, not Banda, ; 8 
n 


81 L 
other the 8;lphium But Heſychius, under Barre cis us, 
eres exe, te 67, e ma ev 


where. was 


2 on one fide Ammon, and on the Reverſe the Silpbin * 


ow well the Medals with this Account of the Anci- 
e 
Proof, that the Plant on the Reverſe of theſe Medals is à true 
Repreſentation of the Cyrenian Silphium, and which is very 
different from either that of Dioſcorides, or Kempfer. From 
whence we may, with great Certainty conclude againſt Dr. 
Bentley and others, that the Aſa of the Moderns is not the 
ſame with the celebrated Silphium of Cyrene. Upon the whole, 
it is to be 7 that the Silpbium of Cyrent is quite loſt ; 

and that we know no more of it but its Figure, and that it 
was of great Value for its medicinal and culinary Uſes, 

The Ala Feetida of the Moderns is thus diſtinguiſhed. 
ASA FCOETIDA, Offic. C. B. Pin. 499. orm. Muſ. 
222. Mont. Exot. 1 1. Scrod. 4. 184. Park. Theat. 1569. 
Aſa feetida noftras Officinarum, J. B. 3. 133. 1 f#tida, 
Ind. Med. 16. Altith. ſeu Aſa fetida, Favanis & Malaiis 
Hindifta, Bont. 41. Aja fetida Diſgunenſis, Hinaiſch, um- 
bellifera, Leviſlico affinis, inſtar Pæoniæ rumoſis; caule pleno 
maximo ; ſemine foliaceo, nude, ſolitario, Branca Urſing vel 
Paſtinace ſimili; radice Aſam N fundente, Kemph. 
Amen. Exot. 535. Fig. 536. DEVIL's DUNG. 

Silphium grows in the Countries of Syria, Armenia, Media, 


and Libya. Its ferulaceous Stalk is called Maſpetum; the 


Leaves are like thoſe of Smallage, and it has a broad Seed. 
The Root is heating, hard of Digeſtion, generates Inflations, 
and is hurtful to the Bladder. Made into a Cerate, it cures 
ſtrumous Swellings, and Tubercles, and applied with Oil in 
a Cataplaſm, removes Lividneſs contracted by Blows in the 
Face. Mixed with Cerate of Iris or Cyperus, it helps the 
Sciatica, Boiled in Vinegar in a Pomegranate Shell, and ap- 
plied by way of Cataplaſm, it takes off Excreſcences about 


the Anus; the ſame drank reſiſts Poiſons. In Sauces and 


Pickles, it makes a grateful Ingredient to the Palate, "They 
colle& the Juice that diſtils from Incifions made in the Root 
and Stalk. The beſt is what is reddiſh, tranſparent, ſome- 
what like Myrrh, and of a ſtrong Smell, not porraceous, nor 
of a harſh Taſte, but when diluted turns white, 

The Cyrenean Juice, if you taſte but a little of it, raiſes 
a Moiſture over all the Body, and diffuſes a moſt fragrant 
Odour, ſo as almoſt to take away the Breath of him who 
taſtes it. The Median and Syrian Kinds are weaker in Vir- 
tue, and have a ranker Smell. 

All the Liquor, before it is inſpiſſated, is adulterated with 
Sagapenum, or Bean- meal, which may be diſcovered by the 
Taſte, Smell, Sight, and by diluting it. Some give the 
Name of Silphium to the Stalk, but call the Root Magudaris, 
and the Leaves Maſpeta. The Liquor is of moſt Virtue, next 
to that the Leaves, and leaſt of all the Stalk. This Liquor 
generates Inflations, is of an acrimonious Quality, and cures 
an Alopecia, being mixed with Wine, Pepper, and Vinegar, 
and rubbed on the Part. Made into a Litus with Honey, it 
clears the Sight, and diſcuſſes a Cataract in the Beginning. 
For Pains of the Teeth, it is put into their Cavities; or 
mixed with Frankincenſe, and tied about them in a Linnen 
Rag ; or, laſtly, ſerves in a Collution, or to waſh the Mouth, 
being mixed with a Decoction of Hyſſop and F ig in Oxycras. 
It is good to be applied to the Wounds made by the Bite of 
a mad Dog; and is effectual againſt the Poiſon of all veno- 
mous Creatures, and envenomed We 
or uſed to anoint the Part. Diluted with Oil, it makes an 
Ointment for the Sting of the Scorpion, and is infuſed into 
Gangrenes after Scarification. It is, alſo, applied to Car- 
— either alone, or mixed with Nitre, Honey and Rue; 
and extirpates Corns and Calluſes, after they have been firſt 
cut or pared; for which Purpoſe it is made into a Malagma 
with Cerate, or the Inſide of dried Figs. Uſed with Vine- 
gar, it cures a recent Lichen, and removes a Sarcoma or Po- 
lypus, being mixed with Vitriol or Verdigreaſe, and rubbed 
on the Parts affected for ſeveral Days together; but the Ex- 
tuberances are to be extracted with the Forceps. It cures 
an inveterate Roughneſs of the Aſpera Arteria; and diluted 
in Water and ſupped, it immediately relieves thoſe who are 
taken with a ſudden Hoarſeneſs. Made into a Litus with 
Honey, it repreſſes the Swelling of the Uvula; and with 
Oxymel, makes a good Gargariſm in the Quinſey. It pro- 
cures a good Colour to thoſe who uſe it in Food, and taken 
in a poach'd Egg, is for a Cough, and in ſorbile Li- 
quors for a Pleuriſy. Exhibited with dry Figs, it is effectual 

inſt the Jaundice and Dropſy; and taken in Wine with 

r and Frankincenſe, it removes a Rigor. It is given, 
to the Weight of an Obolus, in a Tetanos and Opiſthotonos ; 
and uſed in a Gargariſm with pe, it expels Leeches ad- 
hering to the Throat Taken in Oxymel, it relieves under 


ns, being either drank, 


S$\1L 
ilk within, and in the Epilepſy. Taken 


Myrrh, it kes the Menſes; and with 


lations of 


in Oxymel, for the Alpers Arteria, [2% 2Jflar) and parti- 
cularly for a broken Voice — 1x]; it is eaten, 
alſo, with Lettices inftead of Rocket. 

There is another ſort of Magudaris, faid to pow in Africa, 
whoſe Root reſembles the 8r{þhium, tho' not ſo thick, but is 
acrid, fungous, and void of Juice, yet works the fame Ef- 
fects with the Si/phium. © Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. gg.. 

Aſa Feetida is a Gum Reſin, brought to us in Laſs of 
different Colours, white, yellowiſh, blue or brown, which 
laſt is the worſt Colour of all. It has a very ſtrong fetid 
Smell, and we are obliged to Kempfer for 'a very exact Hi- 
ſtory of the Tree which produces it, and of the manner of 
gathering it. e los og 9 0 

Aſa Feetida is an excellent Remedy in all hyſteric Diſor- 
ders, whether only ſmelled to, or mixed with what is taken 
inwardly. It is, alſo, reckoned a good Sudorific, and ſtrength- 
ens the Stomach. The Doſe is from twelve Grains to half 
a Dram, but with a View to the Stomach only, it muſt be 
given in ſmaller Doſes. Externally, it is a good Reſolvent; 
and in that Intention, is an Ingredient in the Ceratum de 
Galbano, and is ſometimes tied to the Bits of Horſes Bridles. 
Geoffrey. | | 

THE HISTORY OF THE ASA FCETIDA OF 

1 DISGUUN, * 


The Hingiſeb is an umbelliferous Plant, a-kin to Lo- 
vage, with branched Leaves like Piony; a full and large 
Stalk 3 an edged Leafy-winged Seed, naked and ſingle, like 
that of Branc - Urſin or Parſnep ; and a Root yielding Aſa fœ- 
tida. Its Root lives for many Years; is large, heavy, naked, 
black on the Outſide, which in a Clayie foil is ſmooth, in a 
Gravel rough, and, as it were, wrinkled ; for the moſt part 
lingle like a Parſnep, but often branched into two or three at 
a ſmall Diſtance from the Top, ſome of which grow perpen- 
dicularly down; others run obliquely and irregularly, juſt as 
they are bent and twined by what they met in their Way. 
The Top of the Root throws itſelf out of the Ground, and 
is ſet round and thick like the Peucedon, with rough Fibres 
ſtanding up like Briſtles of a reddiſh-brown Colour. It has a 
fat juicy Rind, that eaſily comes off as one pulls up the 
Plant, and on the concave Part of it is ſmooth and moiſt. The 
Subſtance of the Root is heavy, ſolid and white, like a Tur- _ 
nep full of a fat, very white, and very fetid Juice, with a 
horrid ungrateful Smell, of the Garlick-kind, which is called 
by the Perſians and Indians, Hing; and by the Europeans, 
Aja frtida. The Leaves ſpring out from the Top of the 
Root in the latter End of Autumn, fix or ſeven in Number, 
and always more or fewer in proportion to the Greatneſs of 
the Root ; all Winter they flouriſh greatly, and wither away 
about the Middle of the Spring. The Leaf is branched out 
into ſeveral Parts, even about a Cubit long, ſhaped for the 
moſt part like the Piony, and of the Subſtance, Colour and 
Smoothneſs of Lovage. It has a Smell not ſo ſtrong as that 
of the Root, and a rank Taſte, joined with a Bitterneſs and 
aromatic Keenneſs. It conſiſts of Stalk and Branches. The 
Stalk is a ſpan- or more long, not ſo thick as a Man's Finger, 
with Ridges winding round, like a Screw, ftringy and of a 
1 channelled towards the Bottom, by reaſon of the 

ves incloſing one another, in the upper Parts round. 
Each Branch has upon it five, more rarely ſeven Wings, 
placed on the oppoſite Sides, but not directly over againſt one 
another, ſomewhat more than a Hand's-breadth long, running 
obliquely upwards ; the lower one is longer than the others. 
Each Side of the Wing is divided into ſeveral Lobes of un- 
certain Number, and unequal Bigneſs, oblong and ſomewhat 
oval; in ſome Plants very narrow and long, diſtin& and at 
a good diſtance from one another, quite to the Ribs; and 
thus being few and ſeparate from each other, every one looks 
like a Leaf by itſelf ; in others they are broader, ſhorter, and 
more grown together, with oval or circular Indentures in 
them, according as Nature has been pleaſed to divert herſelf 
in forming them, which ſhe does with ſuch Variety, that the 
Difference of the Leaves ſhall make the Plants as if 
they were not of the ſame Species. The Lobes run oblique- 
ly upwards, are narrow at the Bottom, and lie along by the 
ides of the Rib, of a ſea-green Colour, ſmooth, juiceleſs, 
ſtiff and brittle, a little hollow on the lower Side. | 
have ome ſmall String running from the Rib unequally alo 
them, very rarely accompanied with others on each Side — 
it. The Bigneſs of the Lobes is uncertain; but one may 
reckon 


reckon them, at 2 Mediun ium, about three Inches long and 
one broad. Before the Root dies, (which generally happens 
in the latter End of Summer) there riſes, with a Number of 

aves round it, à ſingle, ſtrait, round, furrowed, ſmooth, 
herbaceous Stalk or Stem, which grows up to the Height of 


ſix or nine Foot or more; at the Bottom it is larger than 
the Graſp of a Man's Hand; it grows leſs by d » and is 
divided into a ſmall Number of Branches, and they again 


ſubdivided into Umbrellas, like the reſt of the ferulaceous 
Plants. It is ſurrounded with very ſmall Leaves, which grow 
alternately about the Diſtance of a Hand's-breadth from one 
another; which, with their broad, membranous, and f 
Baſes, cling about the Stalk unequally and eroſs-ways to ea 
other ; when they fall off, leave Marks behind them, 
which make a falſe Appearance of its being divided into Joints. 
It is exceeding full of a white fungaus Pith, not broken by 
Joints, but with a few ſhort Fibres amongſt it running irre- 

ularly lengthways. The Umbrellas are upon a Stem of a 

oot, others of a long, or yet ſhorter, and ſhoot out 
into ſeveral Radii diſpoſed circularly ; each of which making 
a kind of ſmaller Umbrella, ends in a few little Radii of a- 
bout two Inches long; and on theſe grow the Seeds, naked 
and upright, upon ſhort or very ſmall Stalks. The Seed is 
plain and edged, (or leafy, foliaceum) of a reddiſh-brown, oval, 
nor unlike the Seed of Sphonaylium, or Garden Parſnep, but 
ſomewhat larger and blacker than the latter, alittle hairy and 
rough, marked with three Furrows, 6ne of which runs 
through the Middle, and the others wind along the Edpes, 
and af reach from End to End. It has a ſmall Scent of Gar- 
lic, and a ſtrong ſmart bitter Taſte, In the Middle of the 
outward Shell or Huſk is contained the true Seed, which is 
black, flat and oval, ending in a ſharp Point. The Flowers 
I did not ſee ; but they ſay they are very ſmall ones, and of 
a whitiſh pale Colour; and I do not queſtion but they con- 
ſiſt of five Petala or Leaves. | 

The Plant of Aſa fetida is called by Avicema Andsjudaan 

and Haltut; which Word Dioſcorides renders op, and 
 Mattbiclus Laſerpitium. In its own Country, both the Root 
and the Juice it affords, are called Fingi/eb, and in India 
Hung. But in common Speech, the Word Hing:/eh is uſed 
for the Plant, and Hung for the Juice ; and in theſe Senſes I 
have uſed theſe Words in my preſent Deſcription. Whence 
the Name A/a is derived or corrupted, I enquire not. The 
Germans, from its ſtrong and offenſive Smell, give it the 


Name of Devil's Dung. This Plant, by the Conjectures of and by that means 


Botaniſts, has been referred to ſeveral different Species, and 
by the famous Criticks, Scaliger and Salnaſius, ſet forth by 
its proper Marks and Names. I ſhall here give a genuine 
Hiſtory of it from my m_ 1 _ Ob S hav- 
ing for that, purpoſe taken a tedious and fatiguing Journey 
from the City of Gamroon to the Country te ous. | 
Perſia, only, is its native Countrv, not Media, Lybia, 
Syria, or Cyrene ; wherefore, all the ſeveral Diſtinctions that 
are to be found in Authors, between the Juice of this or that 
Country's Growth, are inſignificant. I was informed 
two Chineſe Dealers in Spices, that this Plant in their 
Country near the great Wall which divides China from Tar- 
tary, and has a Juice gathered from it. But I am not ſatis- 
fied of the Truth of this, becauſe I do not find any mention 
made of this Plant in the Chineſe Herbal ; for the importing 
the Gum by the Way of the Wall may have given Occa- 
fion to ſuch a Miſtake among the Ignorant. There are, at 
this time, but two Tracts of Land in Perſia which produce 
this Plant; the Fields and Mountains near Heraat, which is a 
Market- Town in the Province of Choraſaan, and a Range of 
Mountains in the Province Laar, which reach from the Ri- 


ver Cuur, to the City of Congo, along the Bay of Perſia, at 


the Diſtance of two, or in other Places three or more Para- 
from the Shore. But it is not in every Part of either 

of theſe FraQts, that the Plant yields any Plenty of Juice; but 
about Heraat, that only which grows in the wild Champaign 
Country ; and in the Province of Laar, that only which is 
found upon the Mountains near the Town or itory of 
Diſguun. What grows on either fide of theſe Countries, ei- 
ther yields a ſmall Quantity of Juice, and is therefore not 
worth the Pains of gathering; or if it will yield any, there 
is no body to gather it. For on this ſide of Diſguum, the Inha- 
bitants of the try, who are Arabians, Huſbandmen brought 
over from the oppoſite Shore, and Strangers to every other way 


of Life but that of Shepherds, never attempt to gather any of carefully 


it, but concern themſelves only for the Supply of a low and 
| humble Life, which they lead in poor Tents, and become ſu- 
pine and thoughtleſs of every thing beyond their own wretched 
Su „and the Care of their little Flocks. ond Di 

gum the Plant is faid to have loſt almoſt all its ve Smell, 
and ſo ſweet, that theGoats are fond of the Leaves, and 
feed themſelves exceeding fat with them. In order to fatten 


them the Day before they graze there, they are fed once 


3 but moſt plentifully, and often at 


fe than a Foot's Diftance between the ſeveral Plants, 
Places flatted and ſunk into a Plain, as being fitter for re- 
„and (on account of the better Condition of the Soil) 
Fe GUN e bn e rich Soil, but more frequent 
t ſeldom grows in a moift or ri t more frequent- 
ly ina ſtony, rocky, dry Soil, with a ſmall Mixture of yY; 
| of the Land furniſhes not Moiſture 
enough, it ſupplies icſelf with it from below, by ſtriking the 
The People of Hefaat account that which is 
and (they fay) upon the Mountains, 
unn, a different Species from that 
call Huſjeh, growing in their own Fields. The 
they tell you, affofds but a ſmall Quantity of Juice, 
and even that thin and weak ; Whereas theirs at Heraar yields 
Abundance of Ouze, more fat, unctuous, and fetid, and 
therefore much the better Sort. To try the Truth of this, 
and to obſerve in what reſpe differed, I carefully com- 
pared a Plant of the Growth of Heraat (which while | wel 
at Gamroon I red from Cheraſmia, and had loſt a 


of Diſqum to the Carriets of the 4/a of Heraat (who yea 

brought it to Gamroon) not telling them of which Growth it 
was, and they immediately declared it to be their own, the 
Huſſeb Plant the Parent of the true and Rm Aſa. Whence 
I gather, that the Difference between the Plants of Diſgquun 
and Heraat ariſes only from the Difference of Soil in thoſe 
two Places. That of the Fields of Chora/mia is perhaps 1 
fatter Soil, and therefore furniſhes the Root with a larger 
Quantity of Juice, than the barren Ridges'of the Mountains 
of Laar can afford it; to ſay nothing of the Juices of the 
Plants of each Province, which, com together, a ford not 
the leaſt <1 Lp that they are of a different Species; but 
are exactly alike, except in Caſes where a Difference is made 
either by Adulteration, or by the Seaſon or Manner in which 
they were gathered, as will appear more fully by what fol- 
lows. The People of Diſgumn diſtinguiſh between the Male 
and Female Plants; thoſe of the former Sex, they ſay, yield 
no Juice, but ſhoot up into a Stalk, which produces s 
die at the Root ; the latter afford the 
Juice, and have no Stalk: However, this is a falſe Diſtin- 
Aion, and made through want of due Attention; fot there 
is no Root ever found but what will yield Juice, if it be cut 
before it runs to Seed like Fennel; for it will, if left to itſelf, 
ſooner of later ſhoot out a Stalk ; after which being deprived 
of its vital Moiſture, it withers and dies, which is common 
to it, with moſt other Plants'of the urhbelliferous kind, The 
Root is ſaid to live a vaſt while, even to vie with the Life of 
a Man for Duration; wherefore tis no Wonder if the Roots 
ſometimes be found of 'a monſtrous Size, It the Nature of 
the Soil be ſuch, that it riſes not to a Head in the former Part 
of its Life, (as it ſometimes fo happens) they affirm the Stem 
will grow to fix Foot in Length, and to the Thickneſs of an 


ordinary Man's Waſte. In Te middle Age 'tis as thick as a 


Man's Leg or Arm, and the Thickneſs got by one Years 
Growth is that of one's Thumb, always anſwered with 4 
proportionable Length, The Fibres around the Head are 
ſometimes a Mark of Age, and I am inclined to think they 
are the Remains of the Stalks of the Leaves which have falleri - 
off, and were too nervous and firm for the Teeth of Time 
to deſtroy, © i 
All Ah, gende flows' from the Root when 'tis cut, and 
none either flows of itſelf, or can by any Art be preſſed out 
of the Stalk ; that Diſtinction, therefore, of the famous Hor 
minus, between the Afa of the Root, and that of the Stalk, 
comes to nothing.” A Root under four Years Growth, yields 
very little Juice, and is never cut; but as it grows older and 
larger, it yields | more Liquor. 
it be taken out of the „and not cut till the next 
Day, yet a milky Juice will flow from it; ſuch a Quantity 
of Juice it abounds with, that it becomes uncommonly heavy. 
If it be cut through croſs-Ways, its whole _ Surface will 
be overſpread this milky Juicez which prings up in a 
continued Line winding irregularly. If we obſerve the Root 
„we ſhall not find it all of the fame Subſtance ; but 
in ſome Parts of a fibrous and harder Subſtance, the Fibres 
running lengthwiſe in an irregular manner ; and in others of 
a ſofter, more „ and homogeneous One; the latter 
ſeems deſigned for retaining the Liquor, and digeſting it in 


its Veſlth, the former for the Circulation and Conveyance 
of it to nouriſh the Stem; And I add, alſo, that it contri- 


butes to the making the Root firmer and more durable, which 
is of itſelf brittle and fragile, When the Root is dried from 
[IXI] al 
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its Moiſture, it looſes all its ſofter. Parts, and the fibrous 
2 only — are contracted into a ſtringy Pith ; but 
the rough Bark loſcs little of its Dimenſions. . The Liquor, 
when it firſt flows from the Veſſels. of the Root, is very 
white, liquid and fat, exactly like the Cream of ſweet Milk, 
and therefore not in the leaſt clammy ; but by being kept in 
the Air or Sun, it changes its Colour to a light brown, and 
grows firmer and glutinous. Its Scent is the Teſt of its Ex- 
cellency ; the ſtronger it is, the better the 4/a., When it 
firſt comes from the Root, it is of a prodigious ſtrong Scent, 
above what it is, when grown firmer by Age, and brought 
into Europe; inſomuch one Dram of 4/a freſh from the 
Root, will caſt a ſtronger, Smell than a hundred Pounds of 
what is dried by long keeping, and is uſually fold by our Drug- 
gifts, When 1 returned from the Mountains, I carried home 
with me a pretty many Roots, (into a very large Houſe with 
a Court in the midſt of it) but they filled every Room of it 
with ſo noifome -a Scent, that I was forced immediately to 
throw them away. When the Cafila (a Word they ule for 
a Drove of laden Cattle and their Drivers) arrives with 4/as 
from Choraſmia, this Sort of Ware is always unloaded in a 
Field at a good Diſtance from the City;; but notwithſtanding 
this, if the Wind blows from that Quarter, the whole Air of 
the Place is infected with its Stench. It muſt be carried into 
India in a Veſſel by itfelf, not with any other Goods that are 
liable to be corrupted; for Experience teaches, it will infect 
and ſpoil them all, and does the ſame by all Liquors. The 
Veſſel in which I croſſed over into Arabia, had one fingle 
Sack of Heraat Aſa hanging at her Stern, which made us 
prodigiouſly uneaſy with its offenſive Smell; and the Maſter 
of the Ship was apprehenſive, that even in that little Way, it 
would do harm to the Roſe-Water, Schiras Wine, the 
Eatables on board. kad | 
Dioſcorides, Book 3. Chap. 78. has given us a long Lift 
of the medicinal Virtues of A; and Garcias Aram. Hiſt. 
B. 1. C. 3. has ſaid a great deal of its Excellency that Way. 
The Perſian Phyſicians, by reaſon of the Nicety of that 
People, hardly ever uſe it. The Peaſants of the Proyince of 
Laar became acquainted with its Efficacy in curing Colic Pains, 
the Dropſy, and eſpecially the Tympany, from the Advice of 
the Banjans, A Citizen of Diſguun himſelf told me, that he 
was afflicted with the Tympany, and that by ſwallowing a 
Bolus or large Pill of Aſa, every Morning for fix Weeks to- 
ether, he was perfectly recoveted. During this Courſe of 
Aſa the Wind diſcharged itſelf ſo frequently upwards and 
downwards, and was of ſo abominable a Scent, that he 
was forced to baniſh himſelf from all Society and Converſa- 
tion, The Seed of the Plant has the fame Effect, but in a 
leſs Degree, and, therefore, the Indians fetch it hence for 
phyſical Uſes. Wounds are ſaid to be healed to a Miracle 
y the Application of Aſa freſh gathered. If this Plant be 
laid in any Furrows where Water drains, and from, thence 
runs into any Gardens or Groves, of Palm or Date Trees, 
that Water will kill all the Worms at the Root of any Plant 
whatſoever. The Indians (eſpecially the Banjans) ule Aa 
commonly in their Sauces. | 1 
The famous Renadeus could hardly be brought to believe 
this Account of it given him by Gazzia; for, ſays be, if 
this be true, ſurely either Aſa Fœtida does not ſtink in India, or 
the Indians Palates are made of Braſs. I myſelf have taſted 
Cakes that have been mixed with this Liquor, which have 
had a far more tolerable Reliſh than I expected from them. 
Tis a common Thing among Banjans to rub: the. Rims of 
their Cups with this Liquor, to raiſe an Appetite. + _. 
There is a very great Diſpute between the Men of Heraat 
and Diſguun, whoſe Aſa is to be preferred; each think to 
advance the Worth of their own. Commodity, by depreciat- 
ing that of the others. At Heraat, the 4% of the Moun- 
tains of Diſguun is decried, as lean, dry, and of a baſtard 
Kind; while their own is declared to be fat, ſoft, and of 
the higheſt Scent. The Men of Diſguun reply in behalf of 
their ta, that the Fatneſs of the Heraat Aſa is not natural 
hut forced, by their mixing it at its firſt. Gathering with the 
Cream of Camels or Goats z by theſe Means, they think it 
does not harden ſo ſoon, nor will it keep fo long when it is 
thus ſophiſticated ; thus, fay they, the Buyer is cheated into a 
Belief, that what is really the Fatneſs. of the Mixture, is the 


genuine Richneſs of the Xa. Envy, and the Love of Gain, 


engendered this Quarrel ; bat there is no Reaſon thence to 
conclude the 4/as of theſe two Places to be of a different 
Species; Wherefore, without R to this or any other Di- 
ſtinctions made by Druggiſts, I only diſtinguiſh between 
the Plants — — and the 4/a , they pr as they 
grow in Fields or Mountains ; at Meraat or Di ; or, if 
you would rather uſe the Names of the Provinces in which 
they grow, of Choraſma or Laar; the one is for the molt 
Part fatter. and ſofter, and brought over . wrapped in Shee 

and Goats Skins; the other is drier, and comes in Bags mad 


ks 


yielded.. .. 


SL 


of the Leaves of the wild Palm- tree. As all my Obſerva- 
tions were made upon the latter, ſo T here give you an Ac- 
count of the Manner of * it, which is the Game with 

hat of gathering. the 4/a of Heraat, except in a very few 
Circurallances, ©. e elf Be A I 
The Harveſt of Hingiſeb or Aſa, is gathered. by ſome © 
the Inhabitants of the neighbouring Villages, but principally, by 
the major Part of the People of Diſguun, u hö are, in all 
about three hundred, and is compleated in four Seaſons, or, 
which is the ſame, in going four times from the City tö the 
Hills where the Hongifh rows, which are diſtant about two, 
three or four Paraſangs. 1 will relate the Order of the ſeve- 
ral Times, or Seaſons, in which the Harveſt was reaped by 
the People of Diſguun, that Year I viſited" theſe Mountains, 
which was 1687. The Order is indeed always the ſame, 
tho' hope the Day on which they begin their Harveſt, or 
the Diſtances between the ſeveral Seaſons of it, be not always 
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Before ever they began their Work, they made Erquiry 
what the foreign Demands for /a were, that they might not 
ſpend their Time and Labour in vain ; as ſoon then as they 
are aſſured of a Vent for it, they flock to the Mountains 
about the Middle of April, becauſe that is the proper Seaſon 
to prepare the Root for yielding its Moiſture ; of which the 
Paleneſs, Drooping, and Withering of the Leaves, is a cer- 
tain Sign. If the Peaſants of the neighbouring Villages de- 
termine to gather any, they repair thither in the ſame Month. 
When they arrive, they diſperſe themſelves, and keep at a 
great Diſtance from one another, ſo that they who have 
agreed to make one common Stock of what they gather, 
whether they are a ſingle Family, or a Number of Families 
related to each other, or the People of one particular Street 
thus agreed, pitch ſeverally upon a certain Trac of the 
Mountain, and gather there, Here each Man chearfully 
falls to Work on the Plants he finds; and firſt, with a Spade, 
takes away the Earth a little Diſtance around the or: 
which is commonly a firm Sand or Gravel, to about the 
Depth of à Span, ſo that the Root appears naked a good 
Height out of the Ground. Secondly, he takes the Stalks 
of the Leaves croſs-ways in his Hand, and twiſts them off 
from the Root, which, in that Seaſon of the Year, is eaſily 
done; then takes off the rough Crown of Fibres from its 
Head, which appears underneath bald and wrinkled, Third- 
ly, with his Spade, or Hand, he breaks the Clods of Earth 
he had dug up, and covers the Root again with them to the 
Top ; then upon the Earth he lays the Leaves he has pulled 
off, or any other that chances to be near him, with a Stone 
upon them, leſt the Wind, which is here often exceeding 
violent, ſhould carry them away, and he, at his Return, not 
know where to find the Root. 8 ee 

The Reaſon of thus covering the Root, is to defend it 
from the Sun's Heat; for were it expoſed to it, it would, in 
twenty four Hours, putrefy, and yield no Profit to the La- 
bourer. After they have thus prepared many thouſand Roots 
for gathering, (four or five Men uſually prepare two thoufand) 
they leave the Mountains and return home, having, in about 
three Days time, finiſhed the Labour of the firſt Seaſon, which 
they call Ku/tian, that is, to #ill, as if this were the Seaſon 
of | 5 UM becauſe, in this Seaſon, the Plants are con- 
emned hereafter to die, by being drained of their vital 


| SECOND SEASON. 


Aſter forty Days ſpent at home (this Year they ſtaid longer 
than they uſually did) the whole Number of Gatherers leave 
the City. in the Evening, and in the Morning, the twenty 
fifth of May, arrive at the Mountains; they then divide 
themſelves, and each Company goes to its allotted Tract of 
Ground, to collect the Liquor from the Roots, prepared in 
the Manner deſcribed above; which being here got together 
for the Nouriſhment of the Leaves, now all ſtagnates at the 
Top. The Inftruments they had, were, a ſharp Knife for 
cutting the Root, a Sort of Slice or Spattle made of Iron, 
broad at the End, to ſcrape the Juice from off the Root, and 
a Diſh. or Cup fixed upon their Side, to put the Juice into, 
as they ſcraped it off, and two Baſkets hanging by a Yoke 
from the Shoulders, in which they carry off the whole Quan- 
tity of Juice they er. It ought to be mentioned, that 
every Company divides its Portion of Land, and conſequent- 
ly the Roots, into two Parts, and all in the Company work 
in each Part every other Day; becauſe, after the Root has 
afforded à good of Moiſture, it requires Lime both to 


yield. freſh Liquor, and to thicken What it has already 


Each 


811 


Fach Man takes à Root, and temoves the Biindles of Leaves 
and Earth which cover its Top. He then cuts off the rough 


Top croſs- ways, and leaves the upper Surface concave,” whe- 
ther the Liquor flows," without any Danger of running over, 
till aſter two Days it is ſcraped off. Then, as in the for- 
mer Seaſon, he again covers the Root from the Injuries of 
the Sun's pgs yep Sage to hy W Leaves over _ 
Surface arch-wife, that they may not, reflin t, 
"whe off the Juice, 8 * 1 for th 
Day, the next Day, the twenty fit ay, is ip rom 

Da break in the lis Labour, in the other Diviſion of their 
| Land: On the twenty feventh they reviſit the firſt Part 

with which they 
Shelter of Leaves, 
Top of the Root, and put it into the Diſh that han 
Side. Then N away a little more of the Earth About 
the upper Part of the Root, and with their Knife cut off the 
dry Surface, about the Thickneſs of an Oat-ſtraw; for it is 

enough if juſt the Outward Surface be cut off, which ſtopt 
up the Pores, which, when that is removed, ' diſcharge them- 
ſelves of their Liquor; and indeed they have experienced, 


y ſcrape off the Liquor they find at the 


that the thinner the Parings are, the freer and more plentifully - 


the Root flows again. The fame Perſuaſion they have of 
the Preferableneſs of one Manner of cutting it, which they 
require ſhould be performed by ſtriking the Knife through, 


and not the common Way of drawing it backward and 
e them ouzs ſo plenti- 


ward ; which, they fay, does not 
ſully as the other, _ 3 oF 
; The Reapers frequently empty the Diſhes which hang by 
their Sides, and then put nfs into larger Veſſels, or pour 
it into Leaves laid upon the Ground, that the Sun's Heat may 
ſtiffen it; by which means alſo it loſes its natural Whiteneſs; 
for its Subſtance being ſoft and differently fituated, admits the 
Sun's Rays in a greater Quantity in ſome Parts than in others; 
its Colour alſo may be affected by what it is laid upon when 
freſh gathered. „ 5 
Thus, after the Root is covered again, the Work is done. 
On the twenty eighth, the ſame Bufineſs is done in the fame 
Manner, in the ſecond Diviſion, On the twenty ninth they 
return to the firft Diviſion; and when have gathered 
the Liquor from the Root a ſecond time, they take away the 
Earth, cut it, and cover it again as before, On the thir- 
tieth, the Liquor in the Roots of the ſecond Part, is 
2 ſecond Time, and the Roots cut. This is the Work of 
the ſecond Seaſon, in which the Roots are thrice cut, and 
the Liquor that pours out of chem twice gathered. Then 
each Man puts his whole Collection into the Baſkets, which 
hang on each Side of him, from a Yoke laid acroſs his Shoul- 
ders; and carries it away, Each Company of four or five 
Men carry off about ten or twelve Maan of Diſguun, that is, 
about fifty German Pounds. This Aſa of the firſt Gathering, 
is not eſteemed the beſt, but rather a meaner Sort. in 
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After ten Days ume {eight will de) allowed for” the” Rote 


to ſupply themſelves with freſh Liquor; on June tenth, at 
Day-break, they return to the firſt Diviſion, and go on with 
their Harveſt, Having removed the Shade of Leaves, and the 
Earth from about the Root as before, they ſcrape off the Li- 
quor from the Top of it, and then cut it again, and cover 
up the freſh Wound as before. On the eleventh they do the 
ſame in the ſecond Diviſion. . | 
This Liquor, which in ten Days time flows from the Roots 
in a larger Quantity, and is of a due Conſiſtency, is called 
Piſpaas, the other is called ur, that is Mill, from its 
hiteneſs, and want of Conſiſtency. © The Piſpaas is com- 
; —_— eſteemed much better, and is a great deal dearer than 
the Sjur, whether on account of its Scarcity, or its greater 
Confiſtency, I know not; this I am fure of, that the ur, 
tho' it is thinner, is not of a worſe Subſtance than the Piſpazs ; 
for if it be longer expoſed to the Air, it grows full as firm, 
and cannot be diſtinguiſhed from it. I am, therefore, in- 
clined to think, that the People of Drſguun never before ſold 
the Aſa Sjur pute and genuine, but always adulterated it, 


which was cafily done, when it was freſh athered, becauſe 


it was fo liquid and thin ; whereas the 4 ber being much 
more conſiſtent and firm, will not mix with any other Sub- 
ſtance, and is therefore ſold neat and pure. All Mais of it- 
ſelf ſimple and unmixed, therefore, all heter Matter 
in Aſa comes by Adulteration. The R themſelves con- 
feſſed to me, that they uſed to mix with the Sjur Aſa, not 
Meal, nor any Sort of ſagapenous Gum, as moſt Writers 
have thought, but a pure Clay, which was juſt at Hand on 
the Mountains where they gather it. "Moſt, they ſaid, put 
an equal Quantity of this to their A/a; others twice as much, 
or in Proportion to their Defire of Profit, ſtill putting in the 
more, the thinner the 4/a was, This made the Price of this 
Ris 5 


and after having taken away the 
by their 


Aſter three Days Stay at home, on the third of of 
viſit the Roots — having been taught, 
r In 


Harveſt of Hingeſeb or Aſa compleated. 


' SIMAROUBA.' ©» 


* ſodvered, the 4% 

| was "who thus 'adulte- 

rated it, ſuffered endu wy would buy any 
Diſguun Aſa for Fear of this Impoſition; having therefore 
learned mote Prudenee they no lotiger uſe any Rind of fo- 


reign Mixture, but put the I of eech Sort and  Gathetin; 
promiſcuouſly together,” and carry it in Bundles to Ger 
Ormus, whence tis exported, And if there is yet any Mix- 
ture in it; it is through the Negligence of the Qutheten, in 
not covering the Roots carefully after they have cut them: 
The": indeed all their Cure cannot prevent Dirt and Duſt 
from falling from the Leaves that ſhade the Roots, or from 
blown upon them by the Wind, Which will, in ſome 
Meaſure, foul the LIquor. FI CT 
On che twelfth Day, in the firſt Divifſon, and on the 
thirteenth, in the ſecond Diviſion, they gather "the Fuice 
Sjur, and eut and cover the Root again; and on the fourteenth 
they do the fame again in the firſt Divifion, and on the fif- 
reently again in the ſecond ; ſo the Roots, after having yield- 
ed once the thicker Aſa Pifpaar, and twietg the thinner Fur, 
are leſt under their ers. F a 
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TS 
Y. they 
that in u longer Intermiſſion, after they have been ſo ofren 
drained" of their Moifture,” and brought nearer and nearer 


' Death,” they will be ſubgect to putrefy, and whatever Liquor 
they have then in them, would be loſt, by deferring the (Ja- 


thering of it any longer. The firſt Day is ſpent in gatherin 

the Aſa Piſpaas, in the firſt Diviſion, in . bn kette 
deſcribed. I he fourth Day is ſpent in the ſecond Diviſion, 
in the ſame Work. On the fifth Day they 8 | 
in the firſt Diviſion ; and on the fixth, in the ſecon Divi- 

fion. On the ſeventh Day they finifh the Work in che firlt Di- 
viſion ; they get what Juice they find there; and cut the Roots 
no further, but leave them uncovered, "whereby the Air and 


Sun prefently kill them. On the eighth Day, they con- 
cluded the 


in the ſecond Diviſion, and leave the 
Roots, in the ſame” Manner, to be deflroyed. Thus is the 


In thiee Excurſions” to the Hills, they gather the Gr 


Aa eight' Times, and the Piſpua, thitce times from each 


Root. But it is to be remembered, that the larger Roots, 
ſuch as are above twenty Years old, and are found in the fur- 
theſt Parts of the Mountains, whither they cannot climb 
without t Difficulty, are not ſo ſoon laid aſide, but th 
will yield che Iſa Piſpaas four or five times. and the A/a 
Sjur ſo much oftener in rtion. So that theſe Roots 
are not * drained of their Juice till September. How- 
ever, in theſe Mountains few Roots are found above ten 
Years old, and none ever exceed twenty. For the great 
Price that A/a hath bore for many Years tc r, made the 
Reapers gather all the Roots that ever they could find, fo that 
there has not, of late, been Time enough allowed for any 
to arrive at ſo great an Age and Bulk. The Roots being 
drained of their Moiſture, and left uncovered, do every one 
of them putrefy : Tho” one of the Reapers affirmed to me, 
upon his own Experience, that if they were covered with 
Earth, they would grow again but in this Point none of the 
emp 77. 4 * 2 


reſt 71 with him. | 
SILURUS., Offic. Schw. Theriot. Sil. 444. Schonef. 
Ichth. 69. Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 186. Silurus Rondeletii, Raii 
Ichth. 128. Ejuſd. 7 Piſc. 70. Geſn. de Aquat. 867. 
Glanis, Aldrov. de Piſc. 567. Salv. 210. Charlt. de Pic. 
Fleſh is nou- 


40. Jonſ. de Piſc. 101. The SHOAR FISH. 

This Fiſh is found in the Danube, and its 
riſhing when eaten freſh, and looſens the Belly ; but ſeaſoned 
with Salt, affords very little Nouriſhment, but clears the / 
peru Arteria, and mends the Voice, The faited Fleſh applied 
draws out Splinters, and the Pickle cures a recent. Dyſentery, 
being uſed by Way of Tnſeffion, ' by attracting the Flux of 
Humours in the SIP a Clyſter of the ſame cures the 
Sciatica. 'Dioſcorides. © at" e 

SILYBUM. A Name for ſeveral Species of Thiſtles. 
Thus there is the Carduus Lair, feregrimnus, major, ſemin- 
Fuſes, which is called by Parkinſon, Sylibum minus annuum 
And the Carduus lafteus peregrinus © Camerarii, J. B. albi: 


 maculis notatur exoticus. C. B. is called, Silybum minus Beti- 


cum, by the ſame Author. See A -N, 
The moſt celebrated Plants which have been pointed out 
and recommended, either by the ancient” Botaniſts in general, 
or modern Travellers in particular, as ſpecific Remedies, are 
not really ſpecific, but in certain Caſes,” Diſeaſes ſeem not to 


reſemble one another more in ſome certain Symptoms, which 
are common to them, than they ſometimes differ as T the 
; auics 
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Cauſes on which theſe Symptoms depend. Hence it muſt of 
Neceſſity happen, that the ſame Remedies being employed in 
Diſeaſes, which reſemble one another only in Appearance, 
ſeldom or never produce the ſame Effects; and this has given 


Occaſion to the ill Uſage which is every Day made of the 
moſt ſalutary Plants, and that N and Diſregard which 
have afterwards been ſhown to which were, at firſt, 
the moſt in vogue, | 


The Plant Ipecacuanha, which Piſo had obſerved to be one 
of the moſt effetual Remedies for a Dyſentery with the 
People of Braſil; that famous Root which the late Flalue- 
tius firſt employed with fo Succeſs in this Country, and 
which, from that Time, juſtly . paſſed for a Specific againſt 
that Diſeaſe, is on the Point of ſharing the common Fate of 
a) none and extraordinary Plants imported ſrom foreign 

ntries, 
 Ought we then to condemn as uſeleſs that Remedy, be- 
cauſe it has not always ſucceeded in Dyſenteries when pre- 
ſcribed ? Or ought we not rather to lay the Blame on the 
Want of Experience in thoſe, who being no Phyſicians, di- 
refed the Uſe of it on improper Occaſions? And indeed 
what Remedy, tho' ever ſo effectual, would not be ſubject 
to Joſe its Reputation in ſuch Hands ? 

The true Reaſon why Tpecacuanha is ſunk in its Eſteem 
among us, is, that inſtead of a prudent Uſe of it, in a Col- 
lection of Crudities in the Prime Viæ, or the abdominal Viſcera, 
it has been preſcribed ſometimes in hepatic Fluxes, ſometimes 
in dyſenteric Fluxes occaſioned by an immoderate Uſe of Purga- 
tives, frequently under an Inflammation about the Abdomen, and 
ſometimes when a pungent and. fixed Pain, which attends 
ſome Dyſenteries, gives Room to ſuſpet a cancerous Ulcer 
in the Inteſtines. Y | 
To direct the Uſe of [pecacuanha, on any of theſe Occa- 
ſions, would be, in a Manner, to force Nature to produce, 
by Means of this Remedy, Effects for which ſhe never de- 
ſigned it. If the little Succeſs which attended its Adminiſtra- 
tion in all theſe, Caſes, was an evident. Proof that; they were 
all out of its Sphere, would it not be prudent. and adviſable 
for the practical Phyſician to abſtain from the Uſe of it, be- 
cauſe, in theſe Circumſtances, it bad not anſwered his Ex- 
pectation? And ſince he was convinced by his Obſervations, 
that this Root cured no Dyſenteries but ſuch as were of a cer- 
tain Character, ſhould not that Experience have put him up- 


on the Search for new Specifics, for the Cure of thoſe which 


might be of another Kind ? "68 

t can hardly be doubted by thoſe who have never ſo little 
conſulted the antient Botaniſts, but that ſuch there are in Be- 
ing ; and if the Ancients had the Knowledge of ſome of them, 
why ſhould we deſpair of retrieving them from that State of 
Oblivion into which they are fallen ſince their Time? 

Dio ſcorides ſpeaks of a Root of a yellowiſh Caſt, pretty 
thick, and 1 aſtringent, which, he ſays, was brought from 
Barbary, a Name given in his Time to the remoteſt Coun. 
tries of the Eaſt. The Bark of this Root was then uſed in 
Decoction for Hæmorrhages at the Mouth and Noſe, for 
Dyſenteries and Fluxes [ Deveyements]; he gives it the Names 
of Maxig (Macer) and Marg (Aacir). 

Pliny calls by the ſame Names of Macer and Macir, the 
Bark of a Tree which was brought from the Indies, and 
which, he ſays, was of a reddiſh Colour, 

Galen, who in the Deſcription and Uſes which he gives us 
of it, agrees with theſe two Authors, only adds, that it is 
aromatic. | 
And it is not at all ſtrange that Averroes, and other Arabian 
- Phyſicians, had the Knowledge of the Macer, ſince it is the 
Bark of a Tree which grows in the Eaſtern Countries. 

All that has been ſaid by ancient Authors concerning the 
Macer, may be found in the Relations given us by ſome who 
have travelled into the Ea Indies, and particularly thoſe who 
have viſited the Coaſts of Malabar, and the Iſland of Sainte 
Croix, They tell us of a greyiſh Bark, which being dried, 
becomes, as they ſay, yellowiſh, is very aſtringent, and has 
the ſfatne Virtues as the Macer of the Ancients. 

Chriſtopher Acofia, who has given us one of the firſt Ac- 
counts of ſimple Drugs imported from the Indies, and was 
Phyſician to the Viceroy, ſays, that the Tree which bears 
that Bark, was, by the Portugueſe, called Arbere de las Cama- 
ras, and Arbore Sandto ; that is to fay, © a Tree for Dyſen- 
<< teries,” and, for its Excellence, % The Holy Tree; 
the Chriſtians, Arbere de Sando Theme, the Tree of St. 
% Themas,” by the Natives of the Country, Macruyre, and 
by the Brachman Phyſicians Macre, which agrees with the 
ancient Word Macer. 9 1.44 U 

The ſame Hiſtorian, who is the only one that has given us 
2 Figure of that Tree, compares it with one of our Elms; 
and as to the Virtues and Uſe of its Bark, he relates ſuch 
particular Matters of Fact, of which, he ſays, he had been an 
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Eye · witneſs, that there is hardly any Remedy which mighit 
with more. Juſtice claim the Name of a Specific, | | 
To ſhew the Value which they have for this Bark in the 
Indies, I ſhall only quote a Paſſage from the Works of that 
Phyſician, being an Elogy, or Commendation, given, he ſays, 
by an Indian, to the Lree which he called Macre, as he was 
ſhewing it to him. It was. a. Tree, be ſaid, pointed out by 
Angzn for the Health of Mankind, and that it was to be 
preferred in its ſmall Doſe before the large Quantity of Barks 
of Myrobalans, Areca, and Coris,  which/are. uſually pre- 
{cribed, and have been always reputed by the Indians the moſt 
excellent Remedies againſt the Dyſentery. 1 

Cluſtus, a Botaniſt of the — ones, and particu- 
larly for his learned Inquiries into foreign Plants, had 
a Suſpicion even in his Time,. that a certain ſmall Quantity 
of Bark, like that juſt before deſcribed, . and which he ſaw 
at a Phyſician's at Am/terdam, for whoſe Uſe it was imported 
from the Indies, as a Specific againſt the Dyſentery, was the 
ſame Bark which Monardes, a Phyſician. of Sevil, fays, in 
his Hifory of Drugs, he had fo happily made uſe of in that 
Diſtemper, without knowing what it was. Re 

All theſe Deſcriptions, which ſeem to agree to the ſame 
Tree, and that Tradition of the Virtues of its Bark, proved 
true by the Experience of thoſe Authors, have excited my Cu- 
rioſity, in order to attain the Knowledge of fo ſovereign a 
Remedy, and to enquire into the Cauſes whence it comes to 
be intirely loſt, fince the Time of Galen, in the Weſtern 
Parts of the World. | 

About the Year 1713, there was: firſt imported from 
Cayenna, to M. le Comte de Pontchartrain, Secretary of State, 
the Bark of a Tree called in that Country Simarouba, and 
which he was aſſured was uſed, in thoſe Parts, with good Suc- 
ceſs, in Fluxes and ee we This Account of its Uſe- 
fulneſs induced that Miniſter to make a Preſent of it to the 
Academy of Sciences, and to M. Fagon, at that time firſt 
Phyſician to the King, who preſented a Part to the Profeſſors 
of the Royal Garden. But the ſmall Quantity which was di- 
ſtributed to them not. permitting them to make many Expe- 
riments, it only ſerved to lie in their Druggery, as a Sample 
of a rare Drug, whoſe Effects were not as yet well atteſted 
in 1 gia 5 | | 

A t was then diſcovered relating to it, by the Experi- 
ments which M. Fagen cauſed us to make, 45 that this 
Medicine was, at lea, ſafe, and not dangerous, ſince it had no 
ſenſible Effect, neither by any manner of Evacuation, nor 
by the leaſt Pain in the Inteſtines. 
hut in the Year 1718, when the Heats of the Summer 
were exceſſive, aad gave Riſe to vaſt Numbers of Dyſenteric 
Fluxes, which were ſo far from yielding to Purgatives and 
common Aſtringents, or even to Ipecacuanba itſelf, which was 
accuſtomed. to be uſed, with Succeſs, in repreſſing thoſe 
extraordinary and violent Kinds of Evacuations, that, on the 
contrary, they were rather the more exaſperated and increaſed 
by the Repetition of thoſe Remedies, we had Recourſe, as to 
the laſt and moſt ſovereign Remedy, to the ſmall Quantity 
of -Simarouba which was left us, of the Diſtribution which 
M. Fagon had made to us, and we were ſoon ſatisfied, in 
ſhort, that of all the Remedies which we had hitherto put in 
Practice, none had ſo readily ſucceeded as this Drug. 

This happy Succeſs having raiſed more and more my Eſteem 
for this Bark, I intreated M. Randot, Intendant General of 
the Navy, to procure for me another Quantity, with a De- 
ſign to uſe it not only in Dyſenteries, which were ceaſed at 
the Beginning of 1719, but in Fluxes of Blood, which are 
ſo common in the Women of this Country, and fo dangerous, 
on Account of the Uſe of Alum, which has been for ſome 
time paſt the Remedy in Vogue. 7 | 

The Conjectures which I had entertained of the near Aﬀi- 
nity of the. Cauſes which produced thoſe Fluxes, and certain 
Dyſenteries, which are pretty common, induced me to make 
Trial of the ſame Drug in both theſe Diſorders ; and the con- 
tinual Succeſs which attended the Uſe of it on both Occaſions, 
was ſo far from tempting me to make a Secret of the Diſco- 
very, that, on the . contrary, it engaged me to compare all 
thoſe Obſervations with thoſe I had ſeen in our ancient Bo- 
tanic Authors, concerning the Deſcription and Effects of Ma- 
cer, with a View of retrieving, and reſtoring to the Public, 
that previous Specific, ſo much extolled by them. 

And ſuch is the Matter of Fact, that in Truth it may be 


ſaid, that if the Simarouba of the Americans be not the Macer 


of the Ancients, it has, at leaſt, a very great Reſemblance to 
it, both in Form and Effects. | | 
. The Colour of the Simarouba is a yellowiſh Grey. Di- 
oſcarides ſays, that the Hacer is of a yellowiſh Colour. 

Our Bark is more or leſs thick, in Proportion to the Age 
of the Tree; the fame Author makes the. Back of the Macer 
to be of a competent Thickneſs. 
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very aſtriggent ; this, 
* 


alfo, is the ſpecific Virtue Simarouba, the DecoQioi 
of Which being drank, has the ſame Succeſs 3s thuſt antien 
| Specific extiibited in the ſame Manner. 
4 will, indeed, be difficult to demonſtrate a. perſdet Agree- 
ment between the. S:marauba and the Macer, becauſe the 
Antienis who ſpeak of the” Macer are not agreed as jo. the 
"Tree which bears that Bark, nor about the Quality of its 
Smell nor Taſte; and it is to the Variety of their Relations 
on this Head, and the Ignorance of tators, who 
confound Macer with Matis, that, I think, we ought to 
impute the Cauſe of that Oblivion into which that Drug has 
fallen ſince Galen's Time ; for as to the Point of its being a 
Native of the Faft-Indies, whence Pliny, Serapion, and A 
weroes, all make it to come, Garcias ab Horte, Acoſta, and 
Jahn Morguet, who travell'd thither in the "ſixteenth Cen- 
tuts, aſſure us, that it was a Remedy then uſed in the 
Hothals ad that at Bengal they made a conſiderable 
Traff it, f . $7. | 
Wich regard to the S:marouba, I ſhall ay! ab you an 
Account of what I had an Opportunity to obſerve, after I 
| hes received fifty Pounds of that Drug from M. Barrere, 
yſician and Botaniſt, at his Return from Cayenna, in the 
| Year 4723. This Bark, both as to its Inſide and Outſide, 
pretty much reſembles that of the Linden- Tree, and is of 
the ſame ſtringy Conſiſtence, which render it flexible, and 
hard to break; and being chew'd in the Mouth, it has a 
little bitteriſh Taſte, which is very tolerable, and communi- 
cates the ſame to the Water in which it is boiled. Bs. =? 
It is obſerv'd, that in the boiling, the Liquor grows white 
and fpumous, like Milk, and riſes conſiderably mote in the 
Veſſel, than the Decoctions of common Drugs; and, when 
it is ſettled after boiling, takes a reddiſh Colour, much like that 
of Small- Beer. . 
During almoſt fifteen Years laſt paſt, in which I have uſed 
the Simarouba, I have obſerved, that two Drams of that Bark 
boiled in a Pint and half of Water to a. Pint, is enough for 
three Glaſſes, one of which is the ordinary Doſe. 
This {imple Decoction having always better ſucceeded 
with me. than the Powder of the Bark and its Wood, I pre- 
| fcribe it with the more Freedom, in that it is not at all diſ- 
" agreeable to the Taſte: But ſince we meet with ſome Pa- 
_ tients, who had rather take the Simarouba in Powder, the 
Bark or its Wood muſt be. raſped, almoſt in the ſame 
Manner we raſp Tobacco, and exhibit twelve or twenty 
Grains every three Hours, eitheg in Pills, or in a Spoonful or 
two of Broth. This Manner of exhibiting it, ſeems pre- 
. ferable to that praQtis'd by the Indian Phyſicians, who give it, 
as Acaſta lays, in four Whey. _ Pas Fa 
_ Before I ventur d to oubliſh what I now. write, I ſatisfy'd 


_ wylelf by my own Experience, that the Effects of the Si- 


marouba were almoſt conſtantly the ſame in obſtinate and 
_ fimy Dyſenteries, and in bilious and bloody Fluxes, which 
very rarely. failed of ſtopping at the third or ſixth Glaſs, 
without any Pain, or Evacuation upwards or downwards, ex- 
_ cept in a more plentiful Diſch by Urine, which becomes 
high-colour'd, and ſometimes, in particularly qualify'd Sub- 
15 J copious Sweats. #2566 755 OS —" 
*  Almoſtall thoſe who have been tured by it, haye inform'd 


me, that as ſoon as they bad taken the ſecond, Glaſs of the 


4 ion of Simarouba, they felt inwardly a dull, Kind of 
otion throughout. 2 Body, which they cal'd a 
. Combating with the Diſeaſe, much like to the Effect produ- 
ced by the Quinguina, when being ſeaſonably adminiſter'd 
it puts a ſudden ſtop to the Return of; the feveriſh:Fige: = 
In ſhort, though I have ſeen ſick Perſons, who. were very 


much extenuated, and had loſt all Appetite, recover, after the 


Ute of this Medicine for two Nights, a Serenity amd Com- 
Poſure of Spirits, which were the Prognoſtics of, approaching 
Health, and have their Sleep and Appetite, in a urprizing 


Manner, reſtored, yet I have met with fome derts. a | 


either through Want of Regimen, or from. ſome 


| the Diſeaſe, haue relapſed. ſome Days after. their Reſtoration, | 


* Gb 
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| looſen the 


dies, before the Uſe of the Simareube, but alſo to be 

t Fernen the Daſe to the Condition of the Patient. 
Jf we might Judge þ that flight, Nelich of Bicterneſs per 
[eiy'd in chewing the Simerauba, as well as by the whitiſh 
and mil our it communicates to the Water in which it 
is * and by the Readineſs with Which it reprefſes the 
moſt ſtubborn and inveterate terie Fluxes, not only by 
patting a Stop to the Blood mixed with. the Stools, but by 
reſtoring the Excrements to their natural Conſiſtence, we 
may be pretty confidetit, that there enters into its. Compo- 
firion an actimonious, faline Matter, involved in oily and 
balſamic Particles ; for its Bitrernefs, and the Recovery of 
loft Appetite, which it procures, on that acrimo- 
mous Matter, which becomes ſtomachic ; the milky Colour 
which the Water receives from it in boiling, indicates it to 
be endv's with an unctubus, balſamic Quality, the certain 
Procfs of which are, that calm Cotmpoſure of Spitits, and 
ſudden, Ceffation of all griping and wringing Pains, and others 
of any Kind whatever ; and, laſtly, by. its quick Suppreſſion 
of the Hemorrhage, and that conſiderable Conſtipation of 
the _y pow it roam 5 3 * convinced of its _— 
rary and aſtringent Virtue, which was the moſt valuab 
Qualification of the Macer of the Antients, 


= 


of t 

The Diſcovery of a Specific for the Cure of certain Dy- 
ſenteries, which yielded not, in theſe Countries, to the Uſe 
of - Tpecartuanha, nor to other | Remedies celebrated for 
curing that Diſtemper, is not the only Fruit which the Pub- 


lie may reap from the Obſervations here made; they in- 
ſtruR us beſides, and. let us ſee that all Plants have their Uſe, 


and that we. ought not ſlightly to leſſen the Number of 
thoſe which are uſeful, by retrenching . ſuch as have not all 
their Properties diſplay d before us; that it is the Duty of 
the practical Phyſician to cauſe a proper Value to be ſet on 
ſuch Remedies, and Afiſtances, which would come inſen- 
to be negleCted, if Botany were to be regarded only as 
of pure Curioſity ; but that without the Lights af- 
forded us from Botany, it would be impoſſible to come to 
the Knowledge of a conſiderable Number of Specifics indi- 
cated by the Antients, and loſt for many Ages; and, laſtly, 
we learn what Precautions are neceſſary in the Uſe of 
Things recommended to us and extolled by Travellers, that 
we may not employ them but in fuch Caſes, and under 
ſuch Circumſtances as require their Aſſiſtance. Memoires 
de P Acad. des Scienc, 1 29, par MA. de Fuſſicu. . 
SIMBOR MANGIA AM, 2 Cornu Alcis, Bontii. 
The; Name of an Indian Plant, which grows near the Sea 
dva,. and the Kingdom of Bantam, of the Figure of an 
k's Horn, It is ſaid to be emollient and reſalutive 3 to 
| pt & and kill Worm, if bruig'd and 7 1 
the Region of the Navel. It is, farther, us d as a Reſolyer 
of cold Tumors. Lemery des Drogues, w 
SIMIA. Raii Synop. A. 148. Aldrov, de Quad. Di- 
it. 225, Jonſ. de Quad, 96. Schw. de . 121. Chaclt. 
er, 16, Geſq, de Quad. Digit. 147. THE APE. 


be Parts in Uſe ate the Stone, or Bezoar Simie, which 
is ſometimes found in the Stomach of this Animal, the Heart, 


and the Fleſh. The Heart roaſted, or boiled in Hydromel, 


ſharpens the Sight. The Flelb is cold and dry, auſtere, of 


very bad Juice, and unfit to eat. 8 Schwenck fald. 
425 is, alſo, EA for a Fiſh ound in the ie... 
NIL A, or SIMILAGO. 'The, ſame as MID ATIs. 
 SIMITAS. A Flatnels of the Noſe, '. nor 
+... SIMIVULPA, The Name of ag, Animal mention d by 
 Aldrevandus, It is thus eall'd, becaule it reſembles an Ape, 
an a Fox. I is of no Uſe in Medicine. der 


Fs 


"SIMOS, or SUIMOTHES. Ceruls: © Rulandus r 


| : 2 3% 
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'CharaQters are: 


OO Tut * 
Seed ) * hi h pf R i 
1 6 | 1 


| fubdued, , ige, Nai folio. G, B. P. 99. 
Tbeugh ſuch are the good Effects of the Srmgronha, as I Bab. Ind. d. 2. 13, | Sinapi, 
it cult, bhoweyer, be 189. Smap/ 3 
or at leaſt of no Ser- ſatinum ſecundum, Rai Hl I 
and Dyſenteries, where naps / , folio, 
it , de. negeſſary lat 
Ute of this Remedy, and 


ion and Settlement of the in ſome particular 
eſpecially in Subjects where the Kidneys are obſtructed, 
or when the Party is not free to ſweat; Hence it appears to 
me adviſeable, not only to have recourſe to general Reme- 


— 


continues for two or three Days, might occaſion ſome Con- 
Humours 


hy and 
eus 


IF | 1 N 


thick; ſnooth; and lefs cut in, but yet a little ſinuated about 
the Edges, and hanging downwards on long ee e 
Flowers are ſmall and yellow, of four Leaves a- piece, 
ny together, and flowering by degrees ; before 
flowering, the Spike of the 
Length ; they are 5 claſping cloſe to 
ſharp- pointed at the End, full of round, dark, 
of a hot biting Taſte, The Ropt is whitiſh, branched, and 
full of Fibres, but periſhes after 
grows frequently in waſte Places, and 
3 frequently ſown in Gardens, flowering in June. 

The Secds are uſed, and of them is made the Sauce 


944 


of ſo 


common Uſe, called Muſtard, which is a wholeſome Condi- profundius crenato, Par, Bat. 230. 


the 


ment, provoking an Appetite, ſtrengthening " 
and be ping Digeſtion. 
uſeful in Apoplexies, Lethargy and Pally, 


Tongue. Seed bruiſed and infuſed in 


of the 
Ale, is 


Wine os 


have done = — _ 
-Veſlel is extended to a gre: 44. C. B. 

the Sele and 64. CHAR 2 
brown Seed, It is frequently found among the Corn, flowers in Summer, 


has ripened it ; the Seed what 
Rubbiſh, and J. Ba 


t is, alſo, good for the Head, and luteo. 


SIN 


2 Sag inapi acvenſe ; pracox.; ſemine nigro 0, Tours, I. 
227. „Jad. A. 2. 13. Rapiftrum, O "ein 
Ger. 179. Emac. 233, Park. Theat. 862. Rai 
Synop. 3. 295. Mrum fore luteo, J. B. 2. 
F. 35 ruca arvenſis vulgaris, Rupp, Flor. Jen. 


and the Seed is uſed. It is of a drying, deterſive, and ſome- 
digeſtive Quality, and provokes Urine, Dale from 


ne. 
4. Sinapi; Indicum ; Laftucz folio, Par. Bat. 230. © 
5. Sinapi; Indicum; Lactucæ folio; minus, ſeu angufta 


Sinapi ; arvenſe ; album ; | le; folio Rapi ; ſemine 


Hiſpanicum ; pumilum album, T. 227. I 
quod Sinapiſtrum ; luteum ; minus; om quer- 


6. 
1 np; 


of great Service againſt the Scurvy and Dropſy, provoking U- nis. | 


ied, is very 
embers, it re- 


rine and the Menſes. Muſtard outwardly a 
2 and ripening, and laid on paralytic 
calls the natural Heat. Miller's Bot. Of. 


Muſtard Seed, by the chymical n a much 95 
t; but it al-. 
$ a conſiderable Quantity of Oil, very little fixed Salt tici. 


greater Indication of an acrid than an acid 
r 


ſimply ſaline, a great deal of Earth, a little urinous Spirit, 

and no volatile concrete Salt. Fw pete 
This Seed is ſtomachic, diaphoretic and antiſcorbutic ; it 
is good for the Hypochondria, Green Sickneſs, Cachexy, and 
ſleepy Diſtempers. It is proper for ſuch as are threatned with 
an N to chew Muſtard-Seed in the Morning faſting, 
HS. ws Cataplaſm gives great Relief in Rheumatiſms of 
e Breaſt: ü - 


9. Sinapi ; quod Sinapiſtrum; Siculum; ſiliquis Irionis. 
10. Sinapi ; arvenſe præcox; ſemine nigro; foliis integris, 
T. 227. Rapiſtrum flore Iuteo, foliis non incifis, C. B. P. 


11. Sinapi 3 Siculum ; luteum ; minus ; folio Rhapon- 
Sinapi; quod Sinapiſtrum; Syriacum 3 folio Irionis ; 


13. Sinapi ; Chinenſe ; folio Acanthi. 

14. Sinapi ; Hiſpanicum ; folio glaucii violacei. Na/turtium 
ſylveftre, Eruce offre. C. B. P. 105. Beerb. Ind. Alt. Plant. 

If Muſtard-ſeed be eaten crude, the Vapour excited in the 
Mouth not only provokes Tears, but a Tumor, Itching and 
Sneezing. Externally it ſerves for the Sinapiſmus of the Anci- 
ents, which conſiſted in bruiſing the crude Seeds into a Poultice, 


72, 
tiſſim 


Fry ſome Leeks, cut ſmall, with a little Vinegar; when and applying it to the Part where an Exulceration was to be 


they are enough, ſtrew them with a little bruiſed 
ſtird-Sced : Apply this Cataplaſm to the Part affe 
it is very reſolvent, and will raiſe Bliſters if you put in 
a good deal of Muſtard, ag F 


Some make a Cata Jaſm with Turdeative, pid ons Dung 
and Muſtard, and apply it to the Parts affected with the Gout, 
and even to the 
Tournefort. 


u- Taiſed ; but if this be often repeated, it cauſes a Gangrene. 
; As to internal Uſes, it is proper where an inert, aqueous, or 


legmatic Humor is predominant. I obſerved a ſurpriſing 
ffect of it on a Girl at Am/terdam, who labouring under 
Convulſions, after ſhe had tried all manner of Remedies in 
vain, was, at laſt, by the Advice of Ruyſch, cured by the 
Uſe of crude Muſtard bruiſed with Wine, What is com- 


Jaw in a violent Tooth-ach. Martyn's monly called Mu/tard, is a Sauce made of the bruiſed Seed, 


and is ſo named becauſe in Italy they made it with Muff, 


It heats and dries, incides, attenuates, and attracts. Its whence they called it 1{u/tum ardens, and by Contraction 
principal Uſes are to excite an Appetite, promote Chylification, Muſſard. This Sauce, with Vinegar, is very ſerviceable in 
and purge the Head. Outwardly it is uſed in a Sinapiſm, be- digeſting Food, and would be very proper for our (Dutch) 


ing put in the Noſtrils, or applied to other Parts. 
mature Tumors, and excites Sneezing. Dale from Schrader. 


It breaks Sailors, becauſe it is an excellent Preſervative againſt the Scur- 


The Seeds are attenuating and inciding ; for which rea- 


When Muſtard is calcined, it leaves very little Salt in the ſon Muſtard is always added as a proper Sauce to Meats dried 


Aſhes, becauſe the Salt is volatile, and flies off in the Calcina- 


tion, 


We have given the Diſtillation of Muſtard-Seed under the Diſorders, Inflations of the Stomach, 


and hardned in the Smoke, The Seeds are, alſo, of Ser- 
vice, whether uſed internally or externally, in hypocondriac 
bſtructions of the 


Article ALcaLs,” And muſt here remark from Boerhaave, Spleen, and other Diſeaſes proceeding from an Acid, of which 


that Muſtard, and other acrid Vegetables, prove excellent 


ature are the Scurvy, Cachexy, Chloroſis, and ſoporous Af- 


Medicines, when prudently given in Diſtempers attended with fections; they alſo ſtimulate to Venery, and provoke Urine. 
an indolent, watery, or cold phlegmatic Humor, no way fa- The exprefſed Oil is externally applied in the Palſy and cold 


line, where acid 


umors are lodged in the firſt Paſſages; Diſeaſes ; the Seeds are alſo applied in a Quartan, and ſome- 


where the Bile is ſluggiſh, and where no alcaline, fetid, or times in a quotidian Fever. 


putrid Matter is lodged ; but the Body remains cold, tor- 
and ſwelled all over; as, on the other hand, they 


oly 


hurtful, where the Body is hot and feveriſh, the Bile ſharp, folio. _ HI. Plant, aſcript. Boer haave. 


the Juices putrid, the Parts inflamed or waſted ; or where the 
Oil of Muftard,' by Expreſſion, is preſeribed with Succeſs 


in the ſevereſt Firs of the Stone. But this Oil, by Expreſ- getimm 


hon. is more mild, and by no means like Oil of- Muftard- 
Seed, which 
and igneous. Es F 

2. Sinapi; Apii folio ; ſiliqua hirſütâ ; ſemine al 
rufo. Bberb. Ind. A. 2. 13. Tourn. Inf. 227. Sinayi 


Offic. Sinapi Apii folio, C. B. P. 99, Sinapi album,” filiqud / 
 hirſutd, ſemine 22 05 225 J. B. 050 Raii Hiſt, f. 802. SINAPISTRUM.” 
| Synop. 3. 295 WHITE MUSTARD. we Characters 

This Muffard. ſeldom grows fo tall as the former, but it is The Leaves 


rather more branched; 2. Branches are fuller © of Leaves, gitated. "The 


| which are rough and hairy, and more divided than the for- 
mer. The 


our; the Seed-Veſſels ſtand out further from die Stalks, dre four Petals being erected above, and fix Stamina taking 
containing fur or the inferior void Part of the Flower. "The Ovary grows 
ren Burp of "the lower Part of the Placenta, three balſamic Spheres be- 


very hairy, ending in à long empty Point, 
"hy hy Seeds, which are larger than the 


prove Species under 'the Name Sinapi ; luteum 


- 


i procure p had eee | 5 


5 aut 


owers are larger, and of a deeper yellow Co- the Colour of the Flower. The Flower is tetrapetalous, the 


There is a new Plant, which may be reckoned a fiſteenth 


3 Chelidonii querni- 
SINAPI ALBUM. A Name for the Turritis; foliis in- 
fertoribus cichoraceis; cateris * JI TER 
SINAPI ECIINATUM. A Name for the Erucage ſe- 
SINAI MONSPESSULANUM. A Name 


rium; ; minus ; filiqud af} " bh nd 
n a Bole. Rulandus. 5 


SINAPISM US, onanmiops;. A Sinapiſm; that is, a Cata- 
of Muſtard-Seed, applied with 4 View of exciting 2 


- 
- * 
3 1 


* 


— Redneſs of the Skin. 


I 206 VV ene n 
* chrer or five on one Pedicle, and are di - 
of the Pedicle thickens into a Place 

whence' ariſes the Calyx, conſiſting of four ſmall Leaves of 


up 
out 


make the. Seed: Veſſels appear Ktiorted;” "They are ft quite ſo ing ſeated at the upper Parts, is extended forwards, and be- 


bot as the other! This grows wil in ſeveral Places, but not 
Z. e 2 
his is much of the Nature of 


ſom prefer it before that to malte their Sauce,” becauſe it is 

bierer, an pleafanter to dne Tage. Mir Bit. Of * - 
wt nina GOV $4.35 7: 1 WWE hikes | 2178 D ? 
4 * N 4 : 


"Jes 
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* Py 


* 


. 


.onnics 2 


ical, bivalve, unicapſulat Pod, ſull of many 
rot indiſh Seeds Fc! N And. 


all in one Row. 


3 = , Ta. "Fx" — — = 2 . . jp 
common Muſtard; and © Brr/hadve "mentions © four” Sorts of Smapiſtrum, which 
are; wir Fs TE oo TEE : T19FE REN N 5 n 
» I — . . 


o i 1. Sina- 
- = +, N 1 3 1 E 3 0 75 5 1 


E _ * 


3 4 
3. Sinapiſtrum 3 Luſitanicum 
ſiliquis corniculatis. H. L. Tri 


Boerh, Ind. Alt, Plant. 


ſtard for culinary Uſes, and ſuch as is uſed in Food. 


PUT, 94 , ” was | . 
SINE PARI, The Vena ſine pari is the ſame as AzyGos. 
The Emplaſtrum ine puri, the matchleſs Plaiſter, is the pom- 
pous Title of a Plaiſter deſcribed in the Old College Diſpenſa- 

| but left out of the laſt. f n 
GULTUS. The Hiccup. - . wh 

As Reſpiration conſiſts of Inſpiration and Expiration, ſo it 
may be injured with reſpect to either of theſe two. The 

Faults of Expiration are treated under the Article Tussis; 
but to the Diſorders incident to Inſpiration, belongs that by 
the Greeks called awyui;, or xvyy%;, and us the Hiccup, 
which may be defined a Spaſmodico-Convullive, interrupted 
and uneaſy Concuſſion of the Diaphragm, and ſome of the 
Parts affix'd to it, made in Inſpiration, and accompanied with a 
fonorous Exploſion of the Air thro? the M out. 

is Diſorder, 


In order the better to explain the Nature of tl 
we ſhall premiſe ſome Things concerning the Structure of the 
Parts which concur to its Production. The firſt,, then, of 
theſe which occurs, is the Diaphragm, which in all its Cir- 
cumference is muſculat; has Fibtes which run from the 
Center to the Periphery z is tendinous in its Center; divides 
the middle from the loweſt Cavity of the Body, by its tranſ- 
verſe, and at the ſame time ſomewhat oblique Situation, ſince 
it is higher before, and ſomewhat depreſſed -towands. the poſte- 
rior Parts. Towards the Thorax it is convex, but towards 
the Abdomen concave... It is, furniſhed with pretty large 
Nerves, partly from the vertebral Nerves of the Neck, and 
partly from the intercoſtal Branch and the Par Vagum. It 
has two Perforations, the Right of which, in--a.. tendinous 
Circle, tranſmits. the Vena Cava; the Left, in its muſcular 
Part, tranſmits the Oeſophagus and Par Vagum. The Dia- 
phragm, alſo, adheres to various Parts; for on the anterior 
art it adheres to the Ribs, Sternum and. intercoſtal, Muſeles; 
in the middle Parts, by means of the Pleura ſurrounding its 
convex Surface, to the Mediaſtinum;; to the Stomach, not 
only by the Nerves, and exterior Coat produced from the 
Peritonæum, common to them both, and ſurrounding the 
concave Part of the Diaphragm, but, alſo, by means of the 
left ſuperior Mouth of the Stomach, by the Greeks called 
x#e%s; to the Liver and its gibbous Surface, by. the Liga- 
mertum latum. And at the, poſterior Region, it is firmly 
fix'd to the Lumbar Vertebrz, by two muſculous and tendi- 
; * 1 Ane 1 
of this Connexion of theſe Parts, a Change 
Motion of 


4 


mean time, being 


& * 


Ty 
15 


Speech of the Patient is intercepted ; and the Pain 


2 * : 
- \ 4a » . 7 * * 
PLS 
= 


* 


are raiſed, the Cavity of the Breaſt . 


0 12 


1 
+ 


. 


of the, Di- the mo 


ty 


15 


. 
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Hifter. 4. 
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A. 
iaphragm, and in conſequence of the 
irts_alfix'd enſues; but all theſe 


bu 

: the Diaphragm is 

tated, the Throat and Stomach muſt of Courſe 
too. ce a Part of the Air taken in bei lodged 
Gula, is with, a violent Impetus forced up thro* 
Oeſophagus, and, at laft, in the Palate, which is 
forms that Noiſe commonly called the Hiccup, See 
36. At laſt the exagitated 


vaulted, 
angius in Pathol,| Animat, Cap. 
Diaphragm, when the Noiſe is diſcharged, is more or lefs 
vamp rendered convex j that is, its muſcular Fibres are again 


le + Hence ariſes Eaſe, and the 
tion only returns by Intervals. = OY 
Since, therefore, the Hiccup is a very quick Convulſion of 
the Diaphragm, but remits and recurs at. certain Intervals, ic 
5 to bay diſtinguiſhed = wie wt je Diſtenſion which 
ccpe _ = igid, oduces /a tal 
Difficulty of Breathing. See Caſpar Hoffman, It, Med. 
Lib. 2. Cop. 86. Seft. 6. and Galen de Sympt, Lib. 2, Cp. 
2. The laſt mentioned of theſe Diſorders. is obſerved to ap- 
proach to a convulſive Colic,” or to violent hyſteric Paro- 
. but is not accompanied with that Noiſe familiar to 
thoſe afflicted with the Hiccup. > . F 
It ik, alſo, to be obſerved, that there is a great Difference 
between a chronical and an acute z ſince the latter is 
obſerved to accompany acute Diſorders, ſuch as continual, ma- 
lignant, exanthematous and peſlilential Fever, and Inflamma- 
tions of the more noble Viſcera, This Species of the Di- 
order is not only of a ſhort, but alſo of a dubious Termina- 
tion. A chronical Hiceup, on the contrary, generally ac- 
companies long protracted Diſorders, ſuch as thoſe of the hy- 
ſteric. and cachectic Kind, a bad State of the Prime Viz, 
or a bad Conformation of the Parts ſubſervient to Reſpira- 
tion, And this Species of the Diſorder may remain for ſo- 
veral Days, Weeks, Months, or even Years. Thus Bar- 
theline, in Cent. 3. * Or. gives us an Account of a Wo- 
man, who. for two Years laboured under ſo violent an Hic- 
Cup, that ſhe ſeemed to be poſſeſſed by a Devil. And in 
Cent, 2. Hift. 4. he mentions an Hiccup which laſted for 
225 Years. Other Authors give other In of the ſame 
ind; a large Number of which are found in Marcellus D. 
Tan Lib. 4. Hiſt. Med, Cap. 5. and Schenchius, in 09. 


r 1 
_.. Phyſicians entertain various Opinions with reſpect to the 
Seat of the Hiccup, ; The Ancients, and among the reſt, 


Hippocrates, in Aph. 36, Sec, 6. accuſed the Stomach a- 
lone, and EP 5 the Hiccup was a violent Commotion 
of it, by which, it endeayoured to. expel ſomething offenſive 
to it. But leſt by this means 2 ſhould confound it with 
a Vomiting or Eructation, they aſſerted, that by an Hic 
thoſe Things which i ew ane rifice of the 
Stomach, . were. exagitated ; whereas, in a Vomiti 
N Rl ow 


convulſive Exagita- 


7 


er, che ter 
+ fre- 


SI Nc 
: | , aids q R e 
rage that, as well-as thoOcſophagus)tuſt neeaſſatily he f 
En e Diner: ence appears the Reaſon of dividing 
Hiecups into thoſe of the rope and thoſe of the ſympa- 
thetic Kind; the former of which is, when the immediate 
Cauſe of the Diſorder is lodged in the itſelf ; and 
he latter when the 1 4 abs » Whoſe Vel- 
lication is propagated to the Diaphragm, oo 
The In e Wide of de Hip, is an Irritation or 
Stimulation, either of the Diaphragm or Stomach, and a con- 
vulfive Exagi 8. F. 
this Reaſon, the weaker the nervous Syſtem is, the more 
readily any Perſon is ſeized wich this Diſorder, Hence In- 
fants, Children, and old Perſons,” are more ſubject to the Hic- 
cup than others; ſo that they eaſily fall into that tranſitory 
Species of the Diſorder which we do not here treat of, and 
which is produced either by a — of the Stomach, 
edy Drinking, drinking ively cold Liquors, or 
ughter. But the more ſecundary and remote Cauſes which 
concur to promote a morbid Hiccup, which requires the Phy- 
ſician's Aid, - eafily exert their Influence on ſuch Patients, and 
are theſe following. 5 has e WY 
This Diforder, then, is very readily produced by a cold 
and moiſt Air, eſpecially when the Patient is hot. Thoſe who, 
contrary to their Cuſtom, walk with their Breaſts bare, or 
only flightly covered, or who walk upon cold Floors with 
their Feet bare, the.more tender - they 
they are ſeized with an Hiccup, And Infants whoſe Fon- 
tanels continue to beat, and are not yet cloſed, are very fre- 
uently ſeized with this Diſorder. Curolus Raygerus, in A. 
* C. Dec. 1. Amo, 6. Oh,. 211. 
an Hiccup which laſted for three Days, and was produced by 
ſtaying too long in the Water. But Riverius, in Cent, 3. 
OI. 42. furniſhes us with a ſtill more memorable Caſe of a 


certain Girl, who was violently afflicted with the Hiccup 


during the Winter, but was freed from it every Summer. 

Aliments either of a bad Quality, or uſed in too large a 
Quantity, produce an Hiccup. Voracious Eating alone, in 
which one Mouthful or one Draught immediately follows 
another, and remains in the —_— * of _ po 

vellicating it, produces an Hiccup, the a a fligh 
Kind, Thus Fore/tus, in Lib. 18. 00 1 — us, that 
an Hiccup was produced by à Piece of an Oxes Lungs re- 
maining in the Oeſophagus. Aliments, alſo, which by their 
too great Quantity load the Stomach, produce the ſame Mig- 
fortune, as is obvious in voracious and gluttinous Children. 
And Epiphanius Ferdinandus, in Hiſt. Med. 43. informs us, 
that — alone —— too 2 — | 
tity produces an Hiecup. Liquors drank in too large a Quan- 
tity {alpechilly if the Perſon i expoſed to cold, or-if the Li- 
qmuors themſelves are too cold, produce a Cough, as we find 


from Experience, among thoſe Topers,, who remain with 


their Breaſts bare' hen drinking; and among ſucking Chil- 
dren, if cold Malt Liquors are exhibited to them. Timæu, 
a Guldetiklee, Lib. 3: Go 5. gives us an Inſtance of an Hic- 
cup produced in à Man, who being pretty hot, drank a large 
Quantity of cold Water with Nitre. And Riveriut, in 
"Preatife de Morb. infrequent. Obſ.' 1. informs us, that a vio- 
tinuance was produced by 


lent Hiccup of half à Years 
a Draught of cold Water. . 712 
Whatever Aliments are either too acrid of themſelves, 'or 
ſrom various Cauſes degenergte within the Stomach into an 


cauſtic Subſtances,' or ſuch as are abſolutely poiſonous,” yo 


2 4 . 


| erit. of. 
by Onions, + Garlck and G Barbette, in his 
| Lib, 4. Gap 2. informs kn Fa 


And Schenchs, in Lid, 3. tells us, "that Hig- 
Bing Bo — 


eups are produced by the too -libetzl He” 

acid- Julaps in acute Di rs. Ann e Tbi N 
of exciting this Dibfder, we'miy; Ad, reckon, draſtie Vo 
Sw and- Purely eff hate" " with. Hellehb 
which, by crrodingy fiimulating, and inflaming t | 
und Inteſtines, diſpoſe to an Hiecup:! 2 
'2 Attid' and corrupted itnyite 


y ata Lots" os Ih. 
being for — c-with 


died; and upon opening his Body, ſome 
dated acrid Serum were found in his Thorax. To this 


4 


itation of the Parts induced by that means. For 


are the more readily 


gives us an Account of 


. phragm or 


eedily and in too large a Quan- 


Hiecup produced, by-thkivig Oil of Vitriol inftead of Balam 
'of : 1 


SI N 
allo, belongs that. kind of Hiceup- which is produred * 


Tranſlation of an arthritic or gouty Matter th the rai. 
An Inſtance of this kind ariſing from'repelled arthritic Pains 
is mentioned by Georg. Hioron Velſchius,” i Hen. 2. 0 
54. Hiecups are, alſo, produced when Diarrbans of Dyſen- 
teries are check d in the Beginning; or ſuppreſſed by means 
of Opiates, or other Aftringents, as is obſerved in Hoffman's 
Notes, ad Poter. Cant. 2 Cap. 47. A repelled” I, 
or in old and weak Habits, one not MR is 
frequently” accompanied with zn Hiccup. All theſe” Effects 
depend on an acrid, and, as it were, cauſtic Matter inſiuat- 
ing itſelf into the «nervous Parts of the Diaphragm, or the 
ſuperior Orifice of che Stoma 
An acute - Hiccup is the Concomitant of ſuch Diſorders as 
have a quick and ſpeedy Termination, of which the moſt 


are Inflammations of the more noble Viſcera. 

Thus an Hiccup ſucceeds: Wounds or Inflammations of the 
Diaphragm, as appears in a Paraphrenitis ; as, alſo, Wounds 
or Inflammations of the Stomach or Inteſtines, according to 
Foreſtus, in Lib. 18. Obſ. 12: Hiccups, alſo, ſucceed eg- 
mons of the Liver, according to Celfus, Lib. 2. Cap. 7. and 
Barbette, Prax, Med. Lib. 4. Cap. 2. And the pathognomic 
Sign of this Diſorder, is a Pain aſcending to the Throat, In- 
flammations, and violent Wounds of the Brain and Meninges, 
by reaſon of the Conſent theſe Parts have, by means of the 
ar Vagum, with the Stomach and Diaphragm, alſo, pro- 
duce Hiceups in a violent Degree, Sec Hippocrates, -Set7, 7, 
2 3. and Heurnius, in his Comment upon the ſame Aphio- 


An Hiccup generally accompanies continual, malignant, 
and exanthematous Fevers, when various remote Cauſes con- 
cur to its Production; for an Hiccup is either produced by a 
ng a pr. pros + according to Diemerbraect, 

13. Sec. 5. and Cap. 15. Annotat. 15. principally h 
pens . ilential Fever, — a 88 Di. 
phragm mach; or if the due Progreſs of Fevers is pre- 
poſterouſly diſturbed 11 N and Opiates, an Hiccup ſuc- 
ceeds; a memorable ce of which we have in Riverius, 
Cent. 3. Obſ. 17. Hiecups, alſo, ſucceed the Repreffion of 
Sweats, and the ing or Repulſion of exanthematous Diſ- 
orders; or Hiccups accompany an acrid Sordes of the Sto- 
mach; an Inſtance of which, in that Species of Fever called 
Hemitritea,' Foreftus gives us in Lib. 5. = 15. In thefe 
Caſes, dan + Symptoms 8 28 inſatiable 
Thirſt; "confiderable Weakneſs, Watchings, Deliriums, an 
unextinguiſhable Heat, a tremulous Motion of the inferior 

aw-Bone, Convulſions of the Nerves, Interception of th 
Voice, and a Thinneſs of the Urine : On che ge if 
the Hiccup happens about the critical Days, and the oth 
Signs, eſpecially that of Coction in de de, are good, it 

rtends no but prognoſticates a critical Vomiting or a 

ux, after which it ceafes: Theſe acute Fevers are, alſo, 
ſometimes attended with an Hiccup, which remains with 
them, and is mented thr the whole of the Fever. 
An Inſtance of which we have in M. M. C. Ann. 4. 05% 48. 
Of this Kind, alſo, is the memorable Caſe telated by Pote- 
riut. in Cent. 2. Cap. 47. ©, g's ; 71 * 1017391 272% 
Joche ue Hiecays of a Subicus Event, We thuſt, aſs, 
refer thoſe which, according” to the Ancients, ſucceed Inani- 
tion, or too large an Excretion of the Humors. That exceſ- 
ſive Vomiting or Purging are accompanied with an Hiccup, is 


confirmed not only by Experience, but alſo by Hippocrates, in 


Set. 5. Apb. 3. and 41. and See. 5 Apb. 41." and by Syden- 
ham. Hiccups, alſo, ſucceed violent 8 


natural from the Uterus, or from the Noſtrils, or by a Spit- 
ting of Blood "or produced by violent W dunds, as Hippo- 
gebe be 8 Aph. 3. 5 us. 3 * Caſes, the 
Hiceup, generally, as the fforts of Nature, precede 
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uni ons and Death. -. 


A chrenical Hiccup ſometimes ariſes: from a peccatit Stat 


7 of the Blood: and Ballets —— nc theſe are ci- 

er impregnated with any Acrimony, or in Conſequence of 
N of the uſual Excretions, too copiouſly Sngelte 
inthe Vellels'of the Diaphragm” and Stomach, Hence the | 
Hiccup is very familiar to nt Women during the laſt 


"Months of their Geſtation; as alſo to Hyſteric Women, 


whoſe Menſes do not flow duly. "Thus "Sthuripius, in Pa,. 
thema. gives us an Accouttt of "a Woman who, before the E- 
ruption of her Menſes, was always afflictetl with an Hiccup, 
which ceaſed as ſoon as theſe | 


well as periodic” Hiccups, generally afflict cachectic Patients, 
and fuch ax CEE Indiſpoſitions of the Liver; in which 
| ſe is to be ſought for in the Bile become actid 


ell tin the nervous Coats of the Stomach and Duo- 

nun ene Lentilivs, in Fatrom, mentions watt | 
"which in" a, cacheRtic Patient lafted till a Vomiting enſded. - 

The Faults of the bony Parts ſurrounding the Breaft, and 

a bad Conformation, ſometimes contribute to the Production 

i of 


SIN 


is relaxed, or by any other Cauſe bended too much inwards, 
ſo as to ſtimulate the Stomach, it is forthwith obſerved to pro- 
duce an Hiccup, Accordingly, Fernelins in Lib. 6. de Part. 
Morb. and Sympt. Cap. 3- mentions an Hiccup pro: by 
a Depreſſion of this Cartilage, which laſted for three Months. 
*Tis, alſo, certain from Experience, that Hiccups are pro- 
duced by Luxations, Fractures, and Contorſions of the Ribs; 
hence Fernelius, in the Part laſt quoted, gives us an Inftance 
of an Hiccup ariſing from a luxated Rib, which ceag'd- im- 
mediately upon the Reduction: And Rhodins, in Oentur. 2. 
Obſ. 61. makes mention of a continual Hiceup ariſing from 
a Compreflion of the twelfth Vertebra of the Neck. A 
As for. the Prognoſtic of an Hiccup, that Species prone 
ced by Viſcidities, Crudities, or an Acrimony of the Primi 
Viz, is by no Means dangerous, nor is that familiar to hy- 
ſteric Women much to be dreaded. ' Much tefs is an Hic- 
cup dangerous, when it proceeds from Refrigeration, ot drink- 
ing cold Liquors, provided too large a Quantity of them 'is 
not drank when the Body is covered with a Sweat. Hiccupy 
are frequent in fucking Children, in whom it prognoſticates 
no Harm, but is more inauſpicious in old Perſons. I know 
a Gentlewoman of forty Years of Age, who for (went 
Years has been daily afflicted with an Hiccup, without any 
apparent Diſadvantage to her Health. But an Hiecup 
more dangerous, when it happens in acute Fevers, eſpecially 
thoſe of the burning and peſtilential Kind; and if a' Deli- 
rium, or Convulſions are brought on, it proves” mor- 
tal. An Hiccup which principally ariſes from an In- 
flammation of the Liver, is generally mortal; nor is that 
Species of Hiccup to be leſs dreaded, which is PER hy 
acrid Purgatiyes, Emetics and Poifons. All Hiecups ſucceed 
ing Inanition, Purging, or liberal Vomiting, are had, but ſtill 
worfe, when coming after Hemorrhages and Wounds of the 
Head. Hiccups produced by ſtopping Diarrhæas, or Dyſen- 
teries, or repelling eryſipelatous, gouty or arthritic Diſorders, 
are not free from Danger. As the Hiccups attending the 
Fevers of old Perſons labouring under Hernias ſcarcely ad- 
mit of a Cure, they generally prove mortal, according to 
Foreflus in Lib. 18. Cap. 12. Sneezing join'd to an Hie- 
cup, eſpecially that which ariſes from Repletion, is benefieial, 
and prognofticates that it will ceaſe, Fs OP Be : 
Cure; for that gentle 


of achrnical fe t, Th, f he Cargo eg of 


Every Hiccup does not require a 


Species which ariſes from a. long protracted Inſpiration, or 


any Diſtraction of Mind, is eaſily terminated by exciting 
Pain in any Part of the Body, by thinking carefully upon any 
Object, or by Terror unexpectedly rais d. But a morbid 
Hiccup, not yielding to theſe Means, calls for the A ffiſtance 
of the Phyſician, who is principally to ſollow three Inten- 
tions of Cure: The firſt of theſe is, to mitigate and allay the 
preternatural, ſpaſmodic, and convulſive Motions : The ſe- 
cond is, to remove the material Cauſes: And the third is, 
to reſtore the Parts affected and weakened. 
In order to anſwer the firſt of theſe Intentions, the An- 
tients us'd Opium, and the Medicines prepar'd of it, ſuch 
as the Laudanum Opiatum, Mithridate, Philonium, Dia- 
ſcordium, and the Theriaca, by which, they affirm, 
that they cur'd the Hiccup. But I prefer gentler, anti- 
ſpaſmodic and anodyne Subſtances ; ſuch as Amber, Cinna- 
bar, Saffron and Caſtor ; which laſt is fo highly extoll'd by 
ſume Authors, that Alexander Trallian, in Lib. 7. ſeems 
per ſuaded, that an Hiccup may be cur'd by its Means, us'd 
in the Form of an Amulet. From a long Series of Expe- 
rience, I prefer in this Diſorder the anodyne Liquor, to all 
other Medicines, and exhibit it, either alone, or in Conjunc- 
tion with Tincture of Caſtor. Nor is the Spiritus Nitri Dul- 
cis leſs efficacious, provided it is mixed with a ſmall Doſe of 
the Balſam of Life. An Ounce, or half an Ounce of the 
Oil of Sweet Almonds mix'd with a few Drops of the di- 
{til'd Oil of Dill, is by ſome thought a Specific for the 
Hiccup: — 15 | | 
But the Phyſician is, in a particular Manner, to purſue 
the ſecond Intention, which is, to remove the material 
Cauſes. When, therefore, any Sordes lodg'd in the. Sto- 
mach, by ſtimulating its ſuperior Orifice, produces an Hic- 
up, this Sordes is to be cotrected, and gently eliminated, 
fit is of an acrid and bilious Quality, Abſorbents impreg- 
nated with Citron Juice, or the precipitating Powders, are to 
be exhibited in cold Water. A viſcid Sordes, obſtinately 
fixed in the Foldings of the Stomach, is to be treated with 
digeſtive Salts, eſpecially with the Liquor of the Terra Foliata 
Tartari, and ſuch Roots as are at once of a refolvent and 
corroborative Quality ; ſuch as the Roots of Swallow-wort, 
which has ſomething of an anodyne Nature in it, and t 
of the Calamus Aromaticus. The peccant Matter, when du- 
ly concodted, is to be eliminated either by Vomit or Stool; 
the former of theſe Intentions is anſwer d by the Root of 
Ipeccacuana, or, which is beſt of all, by four or fix Grains 


| Liquors, and Infuſtons of reſolvent and corroborating 


hoſe Drops of my Balſam of Life, and exhibited in 


may be | | 
Styrace, or of the Flair de Cynogloſibj by 

they anſwet a double Intention. In this Caſe, alſo, gently 
cat minative Cly ſters are ſufficiently ſaſe, eſpecially in 


fants, - whoſe Eiccup is produced by 
which Caſe, Sulphur of Antimony duly corrected, or Au- 
rum Fulminans well and exhibited in 4 ſmall 
Doſe, are, alſo, of ſingular Service. 2 
If an Hiceup atifes from a Supprefſion of Perſpiration by 
Cold, or any other Cauſe, the Phyſician ought principally 
to attempt the recalling of this — bellen being 
kept 7 warm this Intention is anſwer'd by 
Fomentations of the Parts affeRed, liberal Draughts of warm 
Roots 
and Herbs, in which it will be expedient to exhibit a proper. 
Quantity: of the bezoardie Powders prepared of Amber, cal- 
cin'd Hartſhorn, Diaphoretic Antimony, Cinnabar, and a 
ſmall pc of the Extracts of Saffrom and Caſtor, | In 
this Caſe, the Spiritus Bezoardicus. Buſſii mixed with the 
anodyne mineral Liquor, and the Eſſenee of Caſtor, is an 
excellent Medicine. When. in acute and exanthematous Fe- 
vers an Hiccup ariſes from a Suppreſſon of Tranſpitation, 
beſides a 4 Regimen, Frictions and fix d Diapho- 
reties are moſt properly us d. In a chtonical Hiccup arifing 
from a Refrigeration, and of an obſtinate Nature, drinking 
the Hippacratic Wine affords Relief: Beſides this, hot Baths are 
of fingulur 'Efficacy; fince they not ouly recall a Diaphoreſis, 
but, alſo, ' ſoften the ſpaſmodically conſtrited Parts, which. 
Niurrius in Oi Infrequent. evinces by ah Example. 1 
The ſame: Method of Cure is to be obferved in an Hic- 
cup ariſing from an eryfipelatous, arthritic, or gouty Matter 
repe!Pd, or not ſufficiently expell'd : For in this Caſe, beſides 
the Diaphoreſis to be obtain'd by the already mention'd Me- 
dicines, it is expedient to recal the actid and peccant Matter 
from the phrenic Nerves to its former Seat: For anſwering 
this Intention, mild Laxatives and Clyſters are of ſingular Ei- 
hceacy ; Sinapiſms, / allo, and Velicatories applied to the 
Scapulæ, or Calfs of the Legs, afford great Relief, by drawing 
off the acrid Serum.'' When a Gout is receding, it is of ſin- 
gular Service frequently to bathe the Feet in warm Baths ; 
For this Reaſon Tralllas in Lib. 7. and Riverius in Prax. 
. commend the Immerſion of the Hands in warm 
ater. | 
When by the Exhibition of an Emetic, a Purge, a cauſtic 
Medicine, or a Poiſon, any, Hiccup is excited, ſuch I hings 
are to be us'd as deſtroy and enervate the Force of the Poiſon, 


among which none are more valuable and efficacious than pin- 


guious Subſtances, Oil of Sweet Almonds, Oil of Olives, 
mucilaginous Subſtances, Milk and Cream exhibited ſea- 
ſonably, and before the Inflammation has ſeiz'd the Part ; 
thus the' Poiſon being ſheath'd up, its irregular Motion is to 
be check'd by the above-mentioned Anodynes, But if the 
Hiccup proceeds from a Poiſon received by Contagion, as 
in the Plague, from the Bite of a mad Dog, or the Sting 
of any Inſet boiling with Rage, then theriacal Med. 
cines, Treacle-Water, and the T beriaca Celeſtis, in 
Conjunction with nitrous, antiſpaſmodic and diaphoretic 
Subſtances, and Camphire and Cinnaber, afford the greateſt 
Relief. This Method of Cure is, alſo, to be obſerved, when 
the Hiccup ariſes from a malignant, cauſtic, or exanthema- 
tous Matter repell'd from the Surface of the Body to the in- 
ternal Parts; in which Caſe, a Powder conſiſting of a few 
Grains of Camphire and Nitre, as, alſo, Emulſions of ſweet 
Almonds, and the four greater cold Sceds prepared with the 
diaphoretic Waters, afford ſurprizing Relief. 
 Hiccups ariſing from violent Hemorrhages, are hardly to 
be remov'd, till the Effufions of Blood whence they proceed 
are ſtopp d. Now, violent Hemorrhages are to be check'd 
by internal, temperating, tonic and aſtringent Medicines, and 
by external Means, ſuch as proper Applications to the 
Part affected. When the Effuſion is ſtopt, we are to 
uſe ſafe Anodynes, in Conjunction with efficacious Analeptics ; 
And, laſtly, the Patient is to be ſupported by Cordials and 
reſtorative Aliments. a 
Nor for the Cure of an Hiccup are we to deſpiſe corro- 
borating Medicines, eſpecially in the Decline of the Diſeaſe ; 
of theſe the moſt conſiderable are the corroborating Oils, ſuch 
25 thoſe of Mace, Mint, and Worm-wood, mix'd with a few 
ſome of the 


ſpirituous Waters, ſuch as thofe of Cinnamon, Mint, and 
Baum, or aromatic Aqua Vitz, as, alſo, the carminative 
Eſſence of Wedelius, the carminative Water of Dorncrellius, 
or a Draught of generous Wine: The Medicines in an Hic- 
cup 
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eup ariſing from a Retention of Flatulences, and a Vellication 
of the Stomach produced by them, anſwer both Intentions 
of Cure, when join'd with carminative Clyfters. Among 
Topics, conſiderable Relief ſeems-to be promis'd by apply- 
1g to the Præcordia, antiſpaſmodic, paregoric and anodyne 
Liniments prepared of expreſs'd Oil of Nutmeg, human 
Fat, the Oils of Mace, Mint and Worm-wood, Saffron, 
Caſtor and Camphire, Nervine Cerates, and Plaiſters ap- 
plied to the Pit of the Stomach, as, alſo, Conitrictions of 
ke affected by proper Bandages, ſeem not to be entirely 
An Hiccup ariſing from an Acrimony or Viſcidity of the 
Stomach, is often cured by the copious drinking of warm 
Fluids, which ſheath up the Acrimony, dilute the Viſcidity, 
and remove the Cauſe of the Stimulus. But all cold Liquors 
render the Diſorder worſe, + f TH. 

An Hiccup ſucceeding a Diarrhza, or Dyſentery, un- 
ſeaſonably check'd, is of a dangerous Nature; for which 
Reaſon, the Means of Relief ought to be ſpeedily us'd. In 
this Caſe, therefore, the ſafeſt and moſt efficacious Reme- 
dies are, Clyſters prepared of emollient and gently laxative 
Subſtances, ſuch as the Pulp of Caſſia, with an Addition of 
Extract of Rhubarb frequently injected: But it is not ex- 
pedient to exhibit Laxatives by the Mouth, for it is rather 
proper to correct the bilious and acrid Humours, which may 
de done by the Magneſia Alba, and other Abſorbents, but 
eſpecially by drinking ſweet Whey; then we may, alſo, 
join internal Anodynes, and external Paregorics. ; 

The Hiccup attending acute Fevers is cur'd by curing 
the primary Diſorder, which is accompliſh'd by an equable 
Promotion of a Diaphoreſis. In this Caſe, we are to take 
great Care not to exhibit ſaline, much Jeſs laxative Medi- 
cines, aloetic Pills, too hot a Regimen, or very warm 
Drink; for as Cold, fo, alſo, exceſſive Heat is unfriendly 
to the nervous Parts, eſpecially if they labour under any 
Diſorder, : its o 

For the like Reaſon we are to guard againſt the ſame Prac- 
tice in Hiccups ariſing from an Inflammation of the Viſcera, 
in which Caſe we muſt, with all Expedition, open a Vein in 
the Foot; if the Inflammation is as yet recent, and the Pa- 
tient plethoric, then we muſt exhibit internally, Diſcutients, 
and other Medicines, which promote Sweat and reſolye the 
ſtagnant Juices; to which, if the Pain is intenſe, we may 
add gentle Anody nes; but, particularly, the Body is to be al- 
ways kept ſoluble by injecting Clyſters; externally, Prepa- 
rations of Camphire and Saffron, and diſcutient Bags are to 
be applied, the Phyſician at the ſame Time taking Care of 
his Reputation by a prudent Prognoſtic, 

Hiccups ſeizing cachetic Perſons, or thoſe Jabouring under 
Diſorders of the Liver, are cur'd by ſuch Medicines as correct 
acrid Bile ; that is, by reſolvent, attenuating, bitter, and eva- 
cuating Infuſions; and if theſe ſhould prove ineffectual, no- 
thing is more powerful and efficacious than hot Baths and 
mineral Waters. A memorable Inſtance of this is recorded 
in Bonet. Med. Sept. Lib. 5. Seck. 5. O. 6. | 

An Hiccup which accompanies hypocondriac Diſorders, 
and is generally owing to a Suppreſſion of the natural Excre- 
tions of Blood, is not to be cur'd till the primary Diſorder 
is remov'd. In this Caſe, if all other Means prove ineffec- 
tual, the hot Baths, eſpecially the Caroline Springs, uſing at 
the ſame Time thoſe of Toeplitz, are of Uſe for corrobo- 
rating the Parts. In ſcorbutic Patients, an Hiccup is moſt 

properly cur'd oy Aﬀes Milk mixed with the Selteran Wa- 
ters warm'd. This Method is commended by Paulini in 
Onograph. Cur. Sect. 4. Cap. 3. Par. 1. 

If fractured, diſtorted, or luxated Ribs produce an Hiccup, 
the Reduction of the Luxation, and the Conſolidation of the 
Fracture by proper chirurgical Meaſures, are only capable of 
affording Relief, The Cartilago Enſiformis, when luxated 
and benged inwards, is moſt properly cur'd by blind Cup- 
ing-Glafſes applied to the Pit of the Stomach. This 
Pradtice is greatly extoll'd by Vitus Riedlinus Lin. Med. Anno 
1695, Menſ. Aug. Ol.. 4- 

Anodynes muſt be cautiouſly us'd in checking Hiccups: 
If the peccant Matter is large in Quantity, it is above all 
Things to be corrected and eliminated ; eſpecially if it is of 
an acrid, cauſtic, or virulent Quality; for Anodynes, 
defore this Matter is diſcharg'd, would be only adding 
Fewel to the Flame. As in all Diſorders where an anodyne 
and ſoothing Quality is requiſite, ſo more eſpecially in ſpaſ- 
modico-convullive Diſorders of all Kinds, Opiates are rarely 
to be exhibited alone; but when mix'd with proper Eva- 
cuants, they are highly ſafe and efficacious : And this Secret 
of checking the Force of Opium is of an old Date, as is 
obvious from that celebrated Medicine of Aſclepiades, men- 
tioned by Galen in Lib. 8. de Compoſ. Medicam. Cap. 3. 
Avicenna Lib. 4. Fen. 13. Tr. 5. C. 19, and which conſiſts 
of Coſtus, Saffron, Spikenard, Aſarum, Maſtich, Alves, 
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and Opium. In Imitation of this Medicine are made the 
Pilulz Rondeletii, the Pilulz Poterii, the Pilulæ Plateri, 
the Pilulz Riverii, the Pilule Wildeganſii, the Pilulz Star- 
kii, and the Pilulæ Anglicanæ. In Aſthmas, Chincoughs, 
Hiccups, and other painful and ſpaſmodic Diſorders, I with 
great Advantage uſe to mix the Pilulz Al inæ, or 
. Polychreſtæ, with two or three Parts of the Pi- 

de Styrace, or de Cynogloſſo. | 

An Hiccup ariſing from a ſlight Cauſe is often happily 
ſtopt, without the Uſe of Medicines : When, for Inſtance, 
under a voluntary Motion of the Thorax, made on purpoſe, 
the Diaphragm is ſo preſs d, that its moving Fibres are either 
more ſtretch d or relax d; the former is done by ſtrong In- 
ſpiration, by Running, Jumping, or violent Riding ; and 
the latter by ſtrong Expiration, Vociferation, or by tying the 
Thorax with a Bandage, which is a ſimple, and often an 
inſtantaneous Remedy. Of the ſame Kind is Sternutation, 
which as (according to Hippocrates) it removes an Hiccup 
when ſpontaneous, ſo the Phyſician ought, artfully to pro- 
mote it for the ſame Purpoſe ; and eſpecially when either a 
viſcid or flatulent Matter is lodged in the Coats or Corru- 
gations of the Stomach, Sneezing is to be. excited, in. 
order to remoye it by violent Expiration, during which the 
abdominal Viſcera, and eſpecially the Stomach, are ſtrongly 
exagitated, But an artificial Sternutztion is by no means 
to be produced, when an Inflammation, or a ſubtile Cauſtic 
and virulent Matter have deeply inſinuated themſelves into 
the neryous Parts. 

As for Prevention, a due Uſe of the Non-naturals, and 
eſpecially, the avoiding a cold Air, is of great Importance. 
Thoſe whoſe Solids are weakened by long Diſeaſes, muſt 
preſerve. themſelves againſt an Hiccup by the prudent Uſe of 
chalybeate Baths, and chalybeate Medicines, drinking at the 
ſame Time proper Liquors, and uſing due Exerciſe, Fre- 
deric Hoffman. 92 3 

The Hiccup generally happens to the Aged after an im- 
moderate Looſeneſs, but principally after exceſſive Vomiting, 
and frequently prognoſticates imminent Death. I in- 
genuouſly own, that I have not been able to ſatisfy myſelf 
in my Enquiry into the Cauſe of this Symptom; but I 
have frequently obſerved it to ariſe from, ſome Diſturbance 
raiſed in the Stomach, and adjacent Parts, by violent Medi- 
cines; not without great Danger to the Patient, becauſe Na- 
ture is unable to check and quiet this Commotion; and, 
on this Account, I judged it proper to affift her by Art, 
by giving a large Doſe, of no leſs than two Drams of Dia- 
ſcordium, which ſeldom failed to remove this Symptom, 
when the Seeds of Dill, and other celebrated Specifics had 
proved ineffectual. Sydenham. | | 

The famous Fulapinm Moeſchatum of Fuller, ſo much re- 
commended as a Remedy for the Hiccup, is thus prepar'd. 


Take of Damask Roſe- water, ſix Ounces ; of the Waters 
of Orange-flowers, one Ounce; of Barley Cina- 
mon-water, two Ounces ; of Compound Piony-water, 
one Ounce and an half; of Musk and Amber- 
greaſe, triturated with one Grain of Salt of Hartſhorn, 
each two Grains; of Saffron, cut and tied in a Bag, 
one Scruple ; of the Oil of Cloves, one Drop; of the 
ConfeCtion of Alchermes, two Drams ; and ot the Syr- 
rup of Cloves, an Ounce and an half. | | 


This Medicine is a temperate, but powerful Cordial, and 
highly beneficial in malignant Fevers, which convey dele- 
terious Vapours to the Stomach, irritate the languid Spirits, 
produce Spaſms, and an Hiccup. But notwithſtanding its 
almoſt divine Energy, 1 have not always found it ſufficient 
for ſubduing this laſt- mentioned Symptom. The Doſe is five 
Spoonfuls every three Hours. Fuller's Pharmacep. 


PRESAGES FROM HICCUPS. 


The Event of a Diſeaſe may be prognoſticated from a 
Hiecup, though, indeed, it comes under the general No- 
tion of Convulſions, being a Kind of Convultion of the 
Stomach, as we are taught by Galen in his Comment on 
Aph. 3. And the ſame Author, in his Comment on the Boo 
of Hippocrates de Rat. Vie. in Merb. Acut. calls the Hiccup 
a convulſive Motion; and more expreſfily to the Purpoſe in 
his Commentary on the fixth Book of the Aphori/ms, he tells 
us, That though we may be allow'd to call a Hiccup 
a Convulſion of the Stomach, when we would deſcribe 
its Nature, it would, perhaps, be better not to call it 
« by that Name, but rather a Motion of the ſame Kind 
« as Vomiting,” only more intenſe and violent: For the 
«« Stomach, while it labours to expel its Contents, is excitzd 
&« to two Kinds of Motions, the moſt violent of which is 
* a Hiccup ; the other is Vomiting, in which latter it en- 
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expel what is contained in the wide and « 
* Capacity of the Stomach, but in the Hiccup only what 


© endeavours to 


© moleſts the Mouth of that Part.” Hence it appears, that 
an Hiccough is an expulſive Motion of the Stomach, endea- 
vouring to diſcharge itſelf of ſome offenſive Matter. We may 
then very properly call a Hiccup a Convullion of the Sto- 
mach, but of ſuch a Kind of Motion as is obſerved in epi- 


leptic Patients, whoſe Brain is injured, or rather with Galen after 


A. a Sort of convulſive Motion. 
Theſe Motions, according to Hi s, 6 Apb. 39. are 
excited either by a Repletion or ition of the nervous 
Parts, and particularly, of the Mouth of the Stomach. A 
Repletion happens from an Exceſs in Eating or Drinking, 
from a Redundance of Humours, a 71 or Flatulences. 
A Dryneſs or Inanition, is cauſed by a burning Heat, all im- 
moderate Evacuations, Purgations, Watchings, F aſti 

and the like. That a Hiccup is excited by the ſame Cauſe 
as a true Convulſion, we may infer from Hippocrates, where 
he ſpeaks of a true Convulſion of the Stomach, i 
from one or other ef theſe Cauſes, A Hiccup often hap- 
pens from a biting Senſation in the Mouth of the Stomach, 
which excites * that many juſtly enough call con- 
vulſiye, and is occaſioned bx all ſuch Things as either oppreſs 
the Stomach by their Redundance, or injure it by ſome of- 
fenſive Quality. For when the Stomach is loaded with a Re- 
dundance of Humours, or Foods of bad Juices, or is velli- 
cated by ſome acrimonious Matter, or diſtended with Flatu- 
lences, or irritated by Heat or Cold, or any other Quality, or 
ſuffers through Dryneſs, or is agitated in a Manner not unlike 
Convulſions, it endeavours to expel what offends it. To this 
Purpoſe we find Galen expreſſing himſelf, Lib. 8. de Comp, 
Med. Cap. 8. Thus, he ſays, a Hiccup ſometimes hap- 
<< pens either from a Coldneſs or Repletion of the Stomach, 
or from a Vellication of acrimonious Humors, or ſuch as 
< are endued with ſome medicinal Quality.” And a little 
after, . a Hiccup may be occaſioned by ſome acrimonious 
« or ſerous Humours, or ſome Medicine vellicating the Sto- 
«© mach, which being expelled by Vomiting, the Hiccou 
immediately ceaſes.” Many after taking the Medicine 
compoſed of the three Species of Pepper, and drinking Wine 
immediately upon it, are moleſted with a Hiccup, of which- 
Number I myſelf am one; and every ww knows that ſome 
Perſons are ſubject to be taken with a Hiccup after Foods 
of a ſtimulating Quality, which, upon vomiting, immediately 
ceaſes; ſometimes a Hiccup is occaſioned by a Rigor of 
the Mouth of the Stomach. Children are very ſubject to the 
Hiccup, from a Corruption of the Aliment in the Stomach, 
and from a Coldneſs of the Part. Hiccups in Fevers are 
ſometimes occaſioned by a dangerous Inflammation of the 
Stomach, Brain, ſmall Inteſtine, or Liver, from a Compreſ- 
ſion of the Mouth of the Stomach, from a Tumefaction of 
the concave Part of the Liver, a Communication of the burn- 
ing Heat of that Part, or the Flux of an acrimonious Hu- 
mour from the inflamed Part upon the Mouth of the Sto- 
mach and vellicating it, or ſome acrid Exhalation irritating 
the ſame. But let this ſuffice for the Cauſes of a Hiccup 
and let us now conſider the Prognoſtics which may be drawn 
from it. 

A Hiccup then is only not to be dreaded, when it hap- 
pens without a Fever, or any other Diſeaſe, and is occa- 
tioned by Wine, or Foods, or even by ſome acrimonious, 
cold, hot, or corrupted cold or hot Humour. In Fevers 
they are always dangerous, as well as Convulſions, and 
moſt of all when ſucceeded by a Fever. Some Fevers are 
called Singultuous, becauſe the Patient is, almoſt conti- 

nually EA with the Hiccup, which increaſes and re- 
mits with the Fever, which, for that Reaſon, is called by 
the Greeks uſyudrs, Lingodes [from x, the Hiccup], men- 
tioned by Hippocrates, de R. 15 A. And Galen, in his 
Comment thereon tells us, that a Fever takes the Name of Sin- 
gultuous from the Hiccup, which continually attends it, and 
is exaſperated, together with the Diſeaſe, through the whole 
Stage of the Diſorder; but Hiccups are moſt to be dreaded 
when they proceed from an Inflammation of the Stomach, 
ſmall Inteſtine, or Liver. Celſus tells us, that a frequent 
Hiccup indicates an Inflammation of the Liver; a Hiccup, 
however, does not ſimply proceed from an Inflammation of 
the Liver, but from an extraordinary Inflammation of that 
Part, as Galen obſerves, in his Comment on 5 Apb. 3. tho 
Hippacrates, in that Aphoriſm, ſays abſolutely, <* "That the 
« Hiccup ſucceeds an Inflammation of the Liver.” The 
Hiccup then, under an Inflammation of the Liver, is gene- 
rally mortal, and the fame is true of an Inflammation of the 
Brain or Stomach, and eſpecially when it comes after vomit- 
ing, to which Purpoſe Hippocrates, 7 Apb. 36 s, that after 

omiting, the Hiccup and Redneſs of yes are bad 
Signs. Galen ſays of the Hiccup, that it is the ſame Diſ- 
order with reſpect to the Stomach, that a Convulſion is to 


Com. in Lib. de R. V. 


Hiccup comin 
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ſometimes its Mouth, and the Oeſophagus, which are moleſt- 
ed with Humours ; and if theſe-can be diſcharged by Vomit- 

is i | freed from the Hiecup 


immediatel 


A | 


conſt- 
in the 


1 ci 
> * 
— 75 thereon, ſays, * Patients, in that Diſorder, do 
ways vomit, but only when it proves mortal, und if 

they are vehemently affected, the Excrements aſcend, and a 
Hiccup- js excited. In acute 'Fevers, then a Hiccup £ 
ceeding Vomiting, and eſpecially that of a bad Kind, is to be 
eſteemed mortal. An Inſtance of this we find in Hippocrates, | 
3. Epid. of a Woman, who, on the twelfth Day of her IllneG, 
vomited much black, fetid Matter, and was extremely mo- 
leſted with the Hiccup and à Thirſt, and died the next 
Day. We may well then venture to pronounce. all Hic- 
cups, eſpecially if frequent and troubleſome, in acute Fe- 
vers, mortal, and moſt of all, if conſequent upon a bad 
vi- 


Kind of Vomiting, I mean that wherein fetid, black, 
rulent, or ſincere Humours are diſcharged ; juſtly, therefore, 
in Coac, is a Hiccup condemned, which follows a Vomit- 
ing of ſincere Matters. An Hiccup, conſequent upon im- 
moderate Evacuations, or Purgations, is generally mortal, as 
proceeding from a Vellication of the nervous Parts of the Sto- 


mach, occaſioned through Dryneſs, Hence Hippocra e, 


5 Aph. 3. pronounces a Hiccup or Convulſion, ſucceeding 
a copious Hzmorrhage, à bad Sign ; and in the following A- 
phoriſm he ſays, that the ſame Symptoms ſupervening upon an 
immoderate Purgation, are bad Prognoſtics.. The moſt fatal 
of all Hiccups, is what is conſequent upon an immoderate 
Purgation,” where the Body is naturally weak ; agreeably to 
theſe of Hippverates, 7 Apb. 41. where we are told, that a 
— an immoderate Purgation, is no 
Sign; and the like may be ſaid of a Hiccup, excited by a 
Tumor or Inflammation of the Liver under the Jaundice, ac- 
cording to that in Coac. 470. where it is ſaid, + They who 
are affected with the Jaundice, and a Hevetude of the 
% Senſes, if a —_— ſupervene, fall into a Looſenefs, or 
„perhaps labour under a Conſtipation of the Belly, and be- 
come of a grecniſh yellow Aſpect. A Hiccup is rot 
conſequent upon every Affection of the Liver, but when that 
Part is highly ' inflamed, or the whole Stomach is oppreſſed 
or irritated by a Redundance of Bile, or labours under a vio- 
lent Inflammation, the Hiccup is exaſperated to a high De- 
Fee To confirm, however, our Predictions of the fatal 
vent of a Hiccup, we ** to take into our Conſidera- 
tion other pernicious Signs, both preceeding and conſequent 
to that Diſorder, which is never mortal, but in Conjunction 
with other deſtructive Symptoms, ing either before, or 
attendant upon it, To this Purpoſe we are told by the Au- 
thor of the Prorrbetica, That an Aphony, attended with 
« Hiccups, is a very bad Yen % and Coac. Prefag. 
« That a Laſſitude, with a Hiccup and a Stupor, portend 
a bad Event. Other very bad concomitant Signs, are cold 
Sweat, an invincible Coldneſs of the extreme Parts in a burn- 
ing Fever, no Thirſt, a Loathing of Food, copious Sweats, 
without an Intermiffion of the Fever, Blood falling by Drops 
from the Noſe, with many other Signs of the like ature, 
which you will find mentioned in the Hiſtory of the Woman 
who lay ill in Childbed, 3.5 id, Sett. 2. Agr. 12. Preſper 
Alpinus de Preſag. Vit. | 

Euriximachus, according to Plato, ſays, there are three 
Ways of curing the Hiccough ; to hold ones Breath ſome time ; 
to Talk the Three with ater ; and to ſneeze, 

Alexander Trallian ſays, That any Surprize, or Intenſeneſs 
2 (as counting of Money) will immediately remove 
a Hiccup. | | 

SINOPICA RUBRICA. See RuBrica SIxOIcA. 

SINOPIS. - The fame as RUBRICA SINOPICA, 

SINUS. In Anatomy, the Vagina is called the Sinus Mu- 
liebris, or Sinus Puderis ; and certain Cavities in the Dura 
Mater, are called the Sinuſes of the Dura Hater. See Ca- 
PUT. A Sinus of a Bone, is a Cavity which receives the Head 
of another Bone. In Surgery, a Sinus is a Collection of Mat- 
ter, with a ſmall Orifice for the Diſcharge thereof, 

SION. See S1UM. | | 

STOUANNA Amelpodi, H. M. Fruter Indicus penta- 
petalos Gmina Baccæ, Calyce, excepta. It is an umbellife- 
rous and bacciſerous Shrub, growing in the Ea Indies. 
The Fruit comes forth in the lower Branches, while the u 
ones are adorned with Buds and Flowers, and the 2 
Umbella, with its Buds, Flowers and Fruit ſeen altogether, 
afford a moſt pleaſant Sight. 


The 
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The Virtues are only in the Root, which is A 
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the Poiſon ot and Scorpions: | Raii Hift 
SIPHAC, 222 
; SIPHILIS:/: The Pox. union urn {4.3 2 
SIPHITA-PARY A, in Pardcelſuss' is the. Chora Sandi 
Vid, St. Vitus's Darict. Siphita Siricia, in the ſame Author, 
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Orpiment. Kuland us. A 

SIRACOST.UM;- or ALSIRACOS TUM. The Name 
of a Medicine, recommended hy. Mſis, in acute Fevers. 

SIRZEUM. ,»0igan, The me as SAPA, or any ſweet 
Decoction A uchi n e 


SIRENES, See DEACURCUL, 3 
SiklAsI8. The of a Diſtemper to which Children 


are ſubject, which conſiſts in an Inflammation of the Brain, 
and its Membranes, attended with a Depreſſure of the Von- 


tanella ; a Cavity of the Eyes 3 a hurning Fever ; a Paleneſa, 
and Dryneſs bf the whole Body ; and an utter Proſtration of 
ite, Caftellus. E Fd 7 | 


SIRICON DE PLUMBO, is explained by Nulandus, 
Cini Plumbi. 51497 913 enn 5 

SIRINGA. Calx. Ralaridus. . 

: SIRONEsS. ; The ſame as SIRENES. Eis , HRATSOIRL 

ARGUS. Se SYnUpun 3 om £ eee 

. SIRSEN, A Phrenitis. b vs 20:11 menus 36 - >: 

SIRZA. An Eſchar.  Rulandui. . n 

SAN an 2! 

The Characters are; tag ol 


| The Roots ars !ike the Mapa, and hang in great Numbers 


to one Head. The Leaves are pinnated, grow to a Rib, and 0 


end in an odd Lobe; the Seeds are narrow and ſtriated. 
- Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of Siſarum; which is, 
Sifarum Germanorum. C. B. P. 155. Tourn. Inſt, 309. 
Beerh. Ind. A. 54. Siſer, Offic. Siſer vulgare, Park. Theat. 
45. Kiſarum Raii-Hiſt, 1. 442. Ger. 871. Emac.' 1026, 
ark. Parad. 506. Si ſarum multis, J. B. 3. 153. SKIRRET. 
The Root of the Skirret is branched into many long, glay- 


dulous Parts, of a whitiſh Colour, and a pleaſant ſweet Taſte. 


when boiled. The Stalk ariſes to be three or four Foot 
high, thick, and channelled; cloathed with long pinnated 
Leaves, compoſed of three or five long, ſharp- pointed Pinnæ, 
ſerrated about the Edges, two oppo 
End, being roundeſt and largeſt, The Flowets grow in Um- 
bels, being ſmall and five-leaved. + The Seed is ſomewhat, like 
Parſley-Seed, but larger. It is planted in Gardens, and 
flowers in June. 72 75 5 l 

The Roots only are uſed, and that but ſeldom in the Shops, 
being eaten at the Table like Parſneps, which they excell in 
Sweetneſs of Taſte, though ſomewhat windy. They are ac- 
counted nouriſhing and provocative, are diuretic and good for 
the Stone. Miller's Bot. OF. 

The Root is of culinary rather than officinal Uſe, and. is 
of a bitteriſh and ſomewhat aſtringent Taſte. It is good for 
the Stomach, excites an Appetite, is diuretic and lithoritriptic; 
affords good Nouriſhment, is eaſy of N and eſteem'd 
a ſpecific Antidote againſt Quickſilver. Dale from Schroder. 

Cordus takes it to be the wholſomeſt of all eſculent Roots. 
Dadonæus ſays they are moderately hot and moiſt ; are eaſy 
of Digeſtion, and not flow of Paſſage; are moderately nu- 
tritive, and of no bad Juice : It is, however, flatulent, whence 


it provokes Luſt.  Raii Hift. Plant. 1 
| Scarce any Root has a ſweeter Taſte than that of a Skirret ; 


and Pliny tells us, that the Emperor Tiberius exacted it of the 
Germans by way of Tribute. It is of excellent Virtues, and very 
proper for thoſe who ſpit Blood or make bloody Urine, if they 
confine themſelves to eat no other Root but this boiled in Milk, 
Whey, or Fleſh-Broth; for by ſuch means they would pro- 
cure a due Laxneſs of the Belly, and a Removal of the Diſ- 
order. It is recommended, alſo, for the Strangury and Te- 
neſmus, and is eſteemed a very Remedy againſt a Dy- 
ſentery and Fluxes of the Belly. The Root boiled as afore- 


faid, then bruiſed, and taken in the Morning before the Pa- 9 


tient riſes, is very good in a Phthiſis, or Extenuation of 

the Body ; as it 1. Allo, in all — Dilorders. Flift. Plant. 

Aſcript. Boerhaave. * 3 

- SISARUM SYRIACUM. A Name for the Toraylium ; 

Orieutalez Secacul Arabum dictum Rauwoifio. | 

- +SISER. The fameas SISAR UM. 

- SISON, A Name for the Siam ; aromaticum ; Siſon Of- 

ficinarum. See AMOMUM, 1 is 
SISYMBRIUM. 

The Characters are; 

- It has a thin Pod, the Valves not burſting, nor wreathed 
indo a ſpiral Form, nor forcibly diſcharging the Seeds; it has 
it baer Appearance, the Leaves being jagged or cut in- 
10 Ne. 
Boerbaate mentions thirteen Sorts 
ares | 
dd 4 2 


of Siſymbrium, which 


4. A 16. N 2 75 
 ticum aulgare, Park. Theat. 1239. 
ſturtium ©. 


Svynop. 1 


white Strings, fixed in the Earth under 
which ariſe many pinnated Leaves, of fix Pair o 


with the Seed-Veſlels, run up Fe 
 Ditches and Rills of Water, and flowers in June. The Leaves. 


Symptoms, being 


is given 


ſite, the odd one at the 


Flowers grow at the End of tbe Branches, being ſmall, yel- 
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2. Siſymbrium ; aquaticum. Teurn., Inf. 226. Bar. Ind. 

aquaticum, Offic,  Nafturtium agua- 

— . Ay _=_ 

aguaticum ſupumun, 404. Nafturtium a- 
guaticum ſius Crateue Stum, Ger. Emac, 257. Sihmbrium | 
Cardamine, ſiue Naſlurtium aquaticum, J. B 2. 884. Rai 
300. WATER CEESSES. 4 „ Ip 

Tbe Roots of, Water: Creſſes conſiſt of a great Number of - | 

the Water, from 

f blunt- 

pointed long Pinnæ, with an odd one at the End, larger than 

the reſt, a little me ut the Edges, many times of a 

dull green Colour. The Stalk grows to be about a Foot 

highs hollow and channelled, having ſmaller Leaves growing 

at the Joints. The Flowers grow in Tufts of ſmall four- 

leaved white Flowers, flowering gradually, that the Stalk, 

* ike. They are 

red It grows in 


round and ſlender, full of very fi 


They conſiſt of fine volatile Parts, and are warming and 
opening, and of great Seryice againſt the Scurvy, and all its 
ing one of the Plants whoſe Juice, mixed with 


are, only uſed. 


that of Scurvy-Graſs, and other Herbs of the like Nature, 
inſt all ſcorhutic Affections. They are, like-_ 
wiſe, good for. the Stone, Gravel, Dropſy and Jaundice, and 
are frequently eaten as, in the Spring, Miller's Bot. 


1170 Plant is acrid, and gives no Tincture of red to the b 
blue Paper. It contains a Salt pretty much reſembling the 
Oxyſal Diapboreticum Angeli Salæ, which is an alcaline Salt, 
over ſaturated with Acid. Beſides this Plant, there is in the 
Water- Creſſes a little Sal Ammoniac and Sulphur, and a great i 
ERS. ACS... a a ei. aria 
By the Chymical Analyſis we obtain from this Plant a great 
deal of Acid and Alcali, a little urinous Spirit and Sulphur, . 
and a pretty deal of Earth. It is aperitive, diuretic, and anti- 
ſcorbutic. They boil a Handful of it in lean Broth of Cray- 
Fiſh Soop. Theſe Broths purify the Blood, and very much 
relieve thoſe that are $25 Kh ſcorbutic, or hypochondriac.. 
The Juice, Extract, and urinous Spirit of this Plant have 
the ſame Virtues, They affirm that this Juice takes away. the 
Polypus of the Noſe, and makes it fall off, if it be often 
= with it. Mariyn's Tournefort. | — 
3. Siſymbrium; Orientale; facie Barbarez ; folio Planta - 


. * 


n ae 

4. Siſymbrium; Erucæ folio glabro; flore luteo. See 
BARBAREA. PET þ Se | 
F. Sifymbrium ;_ Erucz folio glabro; minus; & præco- 
cius. T. 226. Eruca, latifelia, lutea, ſeu Barbarea minor. 
ee e, - | nigh 

6. Siſymbrium z Erucæ folio glabro ; minus; folio ele- 
ganter variegati. | | 8 

7. Siſymbrium; aquaticum; Raphani folio ; ſiliqua bre- 
viore. T7. 226. Raphanus aguaticus, alter. C. B. P. Edit. 1. 
97. Prodr. 38. Rapiſtrum aquaticum, Tab. Ic. 408. 884 
8. Siſymbrium; aquaticum ; foliis in profundas lacinias di- 
viſis; ſiliqua breviori. Towrn. Int. 226. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 
16: Raphanus aguaticus, Offic. Raii Hiſt, 1. 818. Ger. 187. 
Emac. 240. Park. Theat. 1228. Raphanus aquaticus foliis 
in_profundas lacimas diuiſis, C. B. P. 97. Prodr. 3. 8. Raii 
Synop. 3. 301. Raphanus aquaticus Tabernæmontani. J. B. 
5 7M rmoracia foliis laciniatis, Volck. WATER-RAD- 


It grows in marſhy Ditches, and flowers in June and July. 
It is ſuppoſed by ſome to agree in Virtues with the Horſe- 
Raddiſh. I | 

9. Siſymbrium ; paluſtre ; r folio naſturtii. T. 226. 
* paluſtris, & naſturtii folio, filigud oblongd. C. B. P. 


Io. Siſymbrium; annuum; folio abſinthii minoris. Tburn. 
oof 226. Beerh. Ind. A. 2. 16. Sophia Chirurgorum, Offic. 
Ger. 910, Emac. 1068. Park. Theat. 830. Eryſimum Sophia 
diftum, Raii Hiſt, 1. 812. Synop. 3. 298. Na/turtium fylue- 


fire tenuifſims diviſum, C. B. P. 105. Seriphium Germanicum 
Aue Sephia quibu/dam, J. B. 2. 886. Accipitrina Rivini & 


Loniceri, Rup. F 2 Jen. 64. Dalictrum Dodonei, Lugd. 
1146. Cardamine /ylve/tris tenui ſſime divifis foliis. H. Monſp. 
FHN. W EEB. s i e * 
Flixweed has a white, hard, woody Root, full of ſmall 
Fibres at the Bottom, periſhing after having ripened Seed. 
The Stalks ariſe to be about two Foot high, more or leſa, 
beſet with many long, winged, and very finely and neatly di- 
vided green Leaves, pretty much reſembling thoſe of the true 
Roman Wormwood, beſet with very ſhort fine Hairs. The 


low, 


ſame time when the State of his 


Flux; but it not have the if the b 
bruiſed, It is, likewiſe, commended for the Stone and Gra- 
vel. Miller's Bot. Off. . 


gous. 
 Caſalpinus ſays, that its Seed kills Worms, Tragus 


* 
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ſenſible, that the Thirſt 5 obſerved i 
. 0 a Perk 


* 


5 
i 
| 
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that it ſtops the Dyſentery, and all Sorts of Fluss. They alſo, 


give a Dram of it in Po or Wine for a Looſeneſs. The 
Water in which the Plant has been macerated cold, has the 

ſame Virtues. The Juice, Conſerve, or Extract of the Leaves 
and Flowers, are good for ſpitting Blood, the Fluor Albus, 
and immoderate Fluxes of the Piles and Terms. Externall 
applied, it cures Wounds, and cleanſes Ulcers, They 
the Seed at Paris under the Name of Talitron, which comes 
from Thalifrum; for Dodongus has given it that Name. 
Martyn's Tournefort. | 3 

11. Siſymbrium ; annuum; folio abſinthii minoris latiore. 
Naffurtium fyloeftre, tenuiſimi divi ſum, folio Iatiore, C. B. P. 
Var. 10 | 5 

12. Siymbrium ; minus; Erucz folio glabro, nigro, 
craſſo, lucido. Barbarea, minor, nigro, craſſo, lucido, 25 10 

13. Siſymbrium; paluſtre; minus; filiqua aſpera. 
Sinapi parvum, filigud aſperd, C. B. P. 99 Prodr. 4s #4 
fimum annum, minus, filigud aſperd. Vaill. Boerb. Ind. Alt. 
Plant. | | | 
The ſecond Species is a medicinal Plant, and has the Smell 
and Taſte of Eruca, or Rocket, accompanied with a Bitter- 
_ neſs univerſally grateful ; whence it is of Uſe in thoſe ſcor- 
butic Affections in which Cochlearia and Naſturtium are pro- 
per, for which Purpoſes it is uſed in Sallads. It cures all 
Diſcaſes proceeding from a Viſcidity and Ropineſs of Blood. 
The Juice taken in the Morning for Months 
excellent Remedy for ſcorbutic Ulcers. It has the Virtues of 


226. 


- 


the Cochlearia, tho' a much leſs Rout, and, alſo, the Taſte 


of that * but is oſs 2 _ wo — 
F ities, (eſpecially the ſeventh Species) which have b 
8. before of the E and Eruca, The tenth is 
the moſt effectual of them all, in deterging ignant Ul- 
. cers, and depurating ſanious ones, and for conſolid , 
eſpecially if uſed internally as well as externally, /it 
has the Leek Chirurgorum r L it is of a ſapo- 
naceous as well as aſtringent Quality; being applied to 
a Wound, conglutinates it => tion : f alſo, 
ne and Dropſy. 


provokes Urine, and is of Service in the 
Hift. Plant. A 4.— Boerbaaue. TT 
SISY RR UM. Offic. Sifrrhinchium Theophraſti, 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1167. Sifyrrhinchium minus angu/ti folium, C. 
B. P. 41. Crocus Italicus fore, radice raſtratd, Elem. 
Bot. 290. Bulbocodium Grocifolium fore parvo, vielacee, 
Tourn. Coroll. 50. SPANISH-NUT. 6176 
It grows in the Kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia in Spain, 
and flowers in March. The Root is ſaid by the Inhabitants, 
vohere it is a Native, to be 
Body muſt be exerciſed with Dancing after taking it. 
_ SITANIUS.” The ſame as SE TAN10s, þ1 
Aliments ; from. odr, Aliment, and vi, to ſpeak. 195 
SITION. π . Aliment in general; or Bread made of 
Wheat in particular. e 
_  SITIS, Tbirſt. This is excited either by a Deſect of a 
due Quantity of Moiſture in the Body; from a Thickneſs 
and Immeability of the Humours ; from a redundant Heat; 
from a muriatic, ammoniacal, alcaline, aromatic, oleous and 
rancid Acrimony; or from Poiſons. 4 
It is worthy of Remark, that Thirſt ſeems 
of Inſtinct, which directs a Perſon to drink Fluids; at the 
Body requires Dilution. 
Thus after Eating, a Thirſt is excited, as a fort of Notice, 
chat the Food wants ſomething to dilute it. When the Hu- 
mours of the Body are 8 and unfit for Circulation, 
Thirſt gives a ſort of Warning of the Condition of the 
Fluids, and a Perſuaſive to mend their Deſects, by diluting 
them, and rendering them more thin, and fit for their due 


In feveriſh Diſorders, Thirſt ſeldom fails of putting the 
Patient in Mind, that it is to attemperate his 


Heat by aqueous and aceſcent Liquors. In like manner, if 
any kind of Acri is offenſive in any Part of the , 
Thirſt gives notice of the Danger, and indicates the Remedy. 


- 
= 


„ is an 


* 


to be a kind 


| paſſing thro” 
the Veſſels, is only to be removed by diluting and reſolvent 


iquors. Boerhaav, Inſtitut, 


8. . Wheat, or any fumentaceous Grain, 


which Bread is made; or Bread, 


of 
In Hippocrates it fre- 


8 imports ſolid Aliment, in Contra diſtinction from ſor- 


bile t; or Aliment in general; and ſometimes the Re- 
crements of the Aliment contained in the inteſtinal Tube, 
SITOSPELTUM, „ A Name for the Aoy- 
9 of Graſs. Gorreus, 
17 era. The Name of a Bird, a Species of Pye, 


The Root is like that of a Colewort, fibrous and. li d 
The Leaves are pinnated, growing by Pairs to one Rib, and 
ending in an odd one. The Petals of the Flowers are bikd ; 
. Boerhaave mentions fix Sorts of Sium, which are; 

1. Sium; latifolium. C. B. P. 154. Tourn, — — $08. 
Boerh, Ind. A. 55. Sium, Offic. Sium majus, Ger. 200. 
Sium majus latifolium, Ger, Emac. 256, Raii Hiſt. 1. 443. 
Sium maximum latifolium, J. B. 3. 175. Sium Die 44 fon 
Paſtinaca aquatica major, Park, Theat. 1 00 ium latifo- 

um; f ATER-P | 
NET: be 

£ 
The Leaves eaten either crude, or boiled, are ſaid to 


lim folits variis, Raii Synop. 3. 211. 
r and marſhy Places, floweri 2 
v 
and expel the Stone; to excite Urine and the Menſes; to 


promote the Expulſion of the Fœtus; and to be in a 
for the Gripes; but the by 22 


ſentery. Dioſcorides, L. 2. C. 


F „ hp. : 
2 Sium ; Exucz- folio. C. B. P. 154- Siem aquaticum, 


Pe . aliis, multifidis, trifidis, &  dentatis, M. U. 12. Ic. 
SITIOLOGIOE. Tho Par of Moaine which) treatyrof Toe Bw RR ak 


. Sum aquaticum, folits multifidis, longis & ſerratit. 
M. H. 4 283, Sium alterum, Dod. p. 589. — 3 
eri. J. B. 3. 175. Gieuta maxima, H. Eyſt. 
ern, O. A F. 2. Fig. 2. bo wenenoſa, Lob. 
Our OEnanthe Cicute facie, ow urge, which Wapfer 
has deſcribed by the Name of Cicuta Agquatica, and of the 
diſmal Effects of which in ſome Children, who by Miſ- 
take eat of it, he has wrote a large T reatiſe, was very pro- 
bably the Cicuta-ſo much in uſe of old, ially at R 
for Killing, At leaſt the Violence of this makes it a much 
fitter Inſtrument of Death than the common Hemlock, which 
is not by far of ſo malignant a Quality... 
Though we muſt withal — ing Climates very con- 


ſiderably to heighten or abate the Virtues of Plants. And it 


is not al improbable, that the Foiſon with which the 


raſive Herba. l | 55 
But be this 28 it will, the Alterations which Mpfer ob- 
the Noots of OEnanthe to make in the Body, were a 
Pain and Heat in the Stomach, terrible Cenvulſions, 
af all the Senſes, Diſtortion of the Eyes, and 
the Blood out of the Ears, the Mouth fo faſt ſhut 
open it, Efforts to vomit, but _—_ 
| own 
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thrown up, frequent . with a great Diſtenſion 
and Swelling, evially at the Pit of the Stomach ; and when 
Death had uded the" Tragedy, a continued Running of 
green Froth at the Mouth. <p 

Stalpart Vander Miel gives the like Account of two Perſons 
killed at the Hague by the ſame Roots. e 

In a Dog, who, for Experiment's fake,” died by this Poi- 
ſon, the Stomach, when opened, was found quite conſtring- 
ed, and ſhut up at both Orifices, its inward Surface red, with 
livid Spots here and there; the Inteſtines were empty; only 
the Rectum contained a little greeniſh Mucus, | 


Thus it appears that this Plant conſiſts of hot, acrid, j 


and corroſive Parts, which by —_— the Juices of the Sto- 
mach, and wounding its nervous Membranes, are the Cauſe 
of all thoſe Diſorders which immediately follow. © 
For upon the Senſe of a violent Irritation and Pain, the 
Fluid of the Nerves is preſently in large Quantities determined 
to the Part affected; and this, if the Stimulus be not over- 
great, will be only to ſuch a degree as is ſufficient, by con- 
tracting the Fibres of the Stomach and Muſcles of the Abdo- 
men, to throw off the Cauſe of the difagreeable Senſation ; 
but the uneaſy T'witching being too terrible to be borne, the 
Mind, by a kind of Surprize, with Haſte and Fury, as it 
were, conimands the Spirits thither; thus the Buſineſs is over- 
done, and the Action of the Fibres becomes ſo ſtrong, that 
the Orifices-of the Stomach are quite cloſed 3 fo that inſtead 
of 5 the noxious Matter, the Torment is made 
greater, and the whole Oeconomy put into Confuſion. 
This forcible Contraction of the Muſcles was the Reaſon 
that one of the Children which Mepfer faw, made Urine in 
the Midſt of the Agony, to the Height of five or fix Foot, 
with a Strength and Violence LES to the Spectators. 
Nor is it any Wonder, if in theſe Circumſtances all Senſe 
be loſt, Blood guſh out at the Ears, Noftrils, &c, the Parts 
being all torn and broke by the Violence of the Convulſions, 
which though they began in the Muſcles. of the Belly, muſt 
at laſt prevail in the Members too, till the whole Fabric is 
ſhocked and overturned, and ſome of the corroſive Salts, per- 
haps getting into the Blood, and by the Rarefaction of it 
diſtending the Veſſels, the membranous Coats of which being 
already over-ſtretched, will the more eaſily give way and let 
out their Fluid. On I oy 
The Cafe of Aconitum is much the ſame ; this is our Na- 
pellus or Monks-hood 3 and its Effects ſo nearly agree with thoſe 
now related of OEnantbe, that I ſhall not need to recite 
them; the Experiments of Wepfer are full and convincing. 
And indeed as all the Hiſtories which this ſame Author has 
ſo carefully given us of Trials made with ſeveral vegetable 
Poiſons, Solanum, Nux Vomica, Coculus Indicus, and the like, 
on different Creatures; put it out of all doubt that the common 
Miſchief of theſe is a Twitching and Inflammation of the Sto- 
mach; ſo it appears from hence that virulent Plants, although 
they may be diſtinguiſhed even from one another by parti- 
cCular Virtues, do, however, kill by a like Operation and 
2 differs prineipally in Degree from that of noxious 
inerals. e | 0 
And therefore, in order to know what the ſpecific Quali- 
ties of any ſuch Herbs are, they muſt be given only in very 
ſmall Doſes; and then perhaps it would appear, that they are 
not made (as ſome imagine) to be delitertous and deſtruc- 
tive, but ſor very good and beneficial Uſes ; as we particularly 
experience in mo ſe of Opium. A d 9000 
or is it at all ſtrange that the Symptoms. from . e table, 
and from a mineral Virulency, ſhoMd be fo different, although 
of the ſame Kind, and only of unequal Force; for the more 
ſolid Parts of Minerals, eroding the Coats of the Stomach, 
induce a perfect Mortification and Gangrene; and thus do 
their Work at once ; whereas the weaker. Salts of Plants can 
make but a ſlighter Excoriation, upon the painful Senſe of 
which thoſe Agonies and Convulſions that follow, rather gra- 
dually exhauſt the Strength and thus the Animal is not killed 
ſo ſpoedily, nor with the fame Appearan ces. 
Upon this Score, tho“ mineral Poiſons do not paſs the 
Primæ Via, ble ones in ſome Caſes poſſibly may; juſt 
as we find thoſe Medicines: which have a great Degree of 
Irritation preſently to induce à Vomiting; whereas the ſame 
Twitching, a little weakned, ſuffers them to paſs into the 
Inteſtines, and work downwards by Stools. 

By this we may, perhaps, give ſome gueſs at the Nature of 
_ — / with _ they tell us 3 — ſome 
Parts of Arien and India are ſo e at Killing, the 
can do it in. a longer or ſhorter —— pleaſe. Thel. 

are moſt probably either the Fruits or the inſpiſſated Juices of 
Plants, which inflaming the Bowels; may cauſe 


Þ 
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which the Negroes would ſometimes, cure thoſe who 
38 was the Leaf of an Herb, which purged both 
upwards and downwards. For by theſe means the Stomach 
might be cleared from the adhering corroſive Parts of the 
Venom. W py think it poſſible at the fame time, 
that they e, by varying the Compoſition or 
| 75 of the Doſe, to aſcertain the Time in which it 
will kill, to a Week, Month, and the like; nor indeed have 
T ever met with any Perſon who could atteſt this to be Mat- 
ter of Fact. Though repeated Trials and Obſervations 
help one well practiſed in ſuch Tricks to give notable Con- 
JeRures in this Point. | . 
The Ancients, indeed, pretended much the fame thing 
with their Aconitum, of which they ſeem to have made a 
kind of Secret and M , as we learn from Theephraſtus, 
who ſays, the ordering of this Poiſon was different, according 
as it was deſigned to kill in two, three Months, or a Year. 
But this he relates only as a common Tale or Opinion, and 
| 8 as à Story to which he himſelf gave any manner of 
redit. | 8 | 
It is very plain, that the common Cure of all Poiſons of this 
kind, muſt be by freeing the Stomach, as ſoon as poſſible, 
from the. corroſive vellicating Particles, and defending the 
Membranes from their Acrimony, by ſuch Things as are of 
a ſmooth, oily, and lubricating Subſtance, Mead on Poi ſons. 
3. Sium ; five Apium paluſtre ; foliis oblongis. See Bz- 
RULA, - 
4. Sium ; medium; ad alas floridum. M. U. 63. Apium, 
8 minus cauliculis procumbentibus, ad alas floridum. 


. - 


5. Sium ; arvenſe five ſegetum. Tourn. In/t. 308. Raii Sy- 
nop. 3. 211. Boerb. Ind. A. 55. Selinum ſegetale, Offic. Park. 
Theat. 932. Selimon Sii folirs, Ger. c. 1018. Raii 

Hiſt. 1. 443. HONE- WORT. a | | 

This Plant grows amongſt Corn in moiſt Soils. The ex- 
preſſed Juice mixed with Ale, and taken every Morning faſt- 
ing, is ſaid to cure Tumors of the Cheeks. The Juice of 

one Handful of the Herb, is to be taken in half a Pint of 
Ale. Raii Hift. Plant. "0 | 

6. Sium ; aromaticum ; Siſon Officinarum. See Amo- 

' MUM. | | | 

Boerhaave ſays, that notwithſtanding the Virtues aſcribed 
to the firſt Species, he never durſt uſe it, on account of the 
Reſemblance it bears to the ſecond Species, which is the fa- 
mous Cienta Aquatica, of which Yepfer wrote an entire Trea- 
tiſe. This ſecond Species has a thick bulbous Root, of a 
ſweet Taſte, but is one of the greateſt Poiſons known ; for 
if taken into the Stomach, it excites horrid Convulſions, which 
: ſoon prove mortal, unleſs diſcharged from the Stomach by 
Vomit. The Method of Cure is, to pour down large Quan- 
- tities of warm Oil, with Water, and a little Honey, and by 
this means to excite Vomiting, that the Poiſon may be di{- 
charged from the Stomach. Under the Article Cicurra, I 
have referred the Cicuta Aquatica by Miſtake to PHEL LEN- 
DRIUM, Weh 

SMALTUM. Smalt. This is a chymical Preparation of 

a blue Colour, uſed by Painters and Enamellers, but of no 
- Uſe in Medicine. It is commonly called Stone, or Powder 
Blue. It is made of Cobalt, 'Pot-aſh,” and Powder of Flint- 
Stones. The Manner of preparing it is deſcribed in the Philo- 
fophical Tranſa&ions, by Dr. Krieg, and by Job. Henry Linck 
of Leipſie, in the ſame Work. Tye Fare Rt 

SMARAGDINUM EMPLASTRUM.:' The Name of a 


* 


, v 7 - 


ſant to the Sight, but exceſſively brittle, which has given oc- 
caſion to many Stories. It is 4 
-cidental. The Oriental is the beſt in all Reſpects. The other, 
which comes from Peru, is not near ſo bright, and beſides, 
has generally fome foul Spots. There is a third kind of Eme- 
rald, or P/eude-Smaragdus, found in the Mountains of Stoir- 
 zerland and Auvergne, which is extremely tender, and of the 
Fragments of Emerald thrown upon a clear Fire, emit a 
fine Flame, and totally loſe their Colour, which is a Proof ſuf- 
ficient that this Gem contains fome Sulphur of Copper. Be- 
fides the ſuperſtitious Ufes afcribed to it, it is ſaid to = 
Fluxes of all kinds. It makes Part of the Electuarium 
Gemmis, and Confectio de Hyacintho, together with tHe other 


Fragments. '\Geoffroy.. | 


little Ulcers there whoſe fatal Conſequences; e know, may precious Fragme . | 
, ++ 248 +4... + SMARIS. Offic. \Rondel. de Pie. 1. 140. Bellon. de 
Aquat 226. Geſn. de Aquat. 522. Aldrov. de Piſc. 4 


very. well be flow and lingering-. En Ae 
Ibis I am the rather iaduced to believe, becauſe an inge · 


nious Surgeon, who lived in Guinea, told me, chat the Anti- 
13 3 "S490 1 26:73 NN 
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Raii Ichth. 319- Jonſ. de Piſc. 55. 
Charlt. Piſc. KEREL. 
This is a 6. THE WHETE CaGKEREL The Head 


of this Fiſh ſalted and burnt, is ſaid to repreſs the tumid Lips 
of Ulcers ; to reſtrain #nic rs; and conſume 
Corns, and thoſe Excreſcences called Thymi. The falted Fleſh 
is ſaid to be à good Application in Caſe of che Sting of a 
Scorpion, or the Bite of a mad 

SMECTIS. opneris. A Name for the Co Tann 


SMEGMA. . Soap. 

SMELE. owixn. This is explained by. e a 2 
Powder of any kind ſprinkled upon the Skin, On a View 

it, 

rds. Erbe ſame as SMYRIs. 7 

SMILAX. | 

The Characters are; 

It has the Appearance of a cmndive Fine, with Claſpers, 
or Tendrels. The 


of an oval Seed. 

Beerhaave mentions four Sorts of Smilax, Stach . 

I. Smilax aſpera; fructu rubente. C. B. P. 296. Tourn. 
Inſt. 564. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 60. Smilax aff yy Ger. 
$09. Emac. 859. J. B. 2. 115. Smilax 4 ruftu rubro, 
Fark. Theat. 173. Raii Hiſt. 1. 655. RO! GH BIND- 
WEED. 

This Plant is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in 4 
mer. The Leaves, Tendrils, Root, and Berries are uſed in 


Sweat, and Tranſpiration; to cure Diſorders of the Skin; 
to expel Poiſon ; and eaſe Pains of the Joints. ' It is a Suc- 
cedaneum for Sar ſaparilla; and is celebrated for curing Ve- 
nereal Diſorders, taken either in Decoction, or Powder. 

1 2. Smilax ; aſpera ; minus ſpinoſa; fructu nigro. C. B. 

236. 

f 1 Smilaxs. aſpera; Indiz Occidentalis. C. B. P. 296. 

4. Salat; Orientalis; ſarmentis aculeatis; excelſas arbo- 
res ſcandentibus; foliis non ſpinoſis. T. C. 45. Boerh, Ind. 
Alt. Plant. 

Boerhague takes Notice of ſome other Plants under the 

Name of Smilax, to which he gives the following Cha- 
racters. 
The Root is perennial and creeping 3 the Flowers are naked, 
hexapetalous, furniſhed with ſix broad and thick Stamina, and 
diſpoſed in Spikes, The Ovary in the Bottom of the Flower 
is of a ſpherical Form, furniſhed with a ſhort Tube, and be- 
comes a Berry containing a ſingle Stone. 

I. Smilax; aſpera; racemoſa; Polygonati folio. T. 645. 
 Polygonatum-racemoſum, Corn. 36. Lilium a, Vir- 
1 Polygonati N racemoſum. 2 

2. Smilax.z unifolia; humillima. Tourn. Inſt. 654. Borrb. 
Ind. A. 2. 64. Aanopby lian, Offic. Ger. 330. 409. 
Raii Hiſt, x. 668. 5 iu 5 Park. Theat. 
$05. Unifelium, ſcue Ophrys per B. 3. 81. 055. Ka 


convallium minus, C. B. P. 304. 


This Plant grows in Woods and | Thickes, and flowers in 


May and une. The Flower is uſed, which is eſteemed a- 
lexiph rmic and vulnerary. - 
SMILAX DALECHAMPII. A Name for the ex; Fe- 
to rotundiori, molli, modiceque ſinuato; frve Smilax Theophraſti, 
SMILAX HORTENSIS. A Name for the an 


hd 

LAX HORTENSIS: MINOR. A Name. for the 
Phaſeolus bortenſis minor. - 

SMILAX LAVIS MAJOR. A Name for the Con- 
volvulus'; vulgaris; major; albus, © 


- SMIEAX LEVIS S MINOR, A Name for, the Camel 
wulus ; minor; ay uy 3 flore roſes, 
SMILE, . ouian.. A crooked Inciſion Knife, - wit two 


EA Gorræus. 
See Anskssus. 


SMILIUM EMPLASTRUM. | 
- SMIRIS.:: See:Smy ris. 
SMODICON, . A Remedy for s ist, from 
end. 2 8 ien, 
4 SMYRIS. et SMERILLUS, Okic. 7 ep Mer. Pin. 
Boet. 59%: Worm. 65. Aldroy. Mut, Metall. 653+ Charlt. 
Foſſ. 27. EMRK. 
1 Smyrillus,. or Ewe of: the eee ee 
the | Greeks, Smergium of Sęrapian, Sumbagedi of the Ara- 


ER 


bians, is a'fer „ heavy » metallic Subſtance, of a Colour 
2 uſe it in cut 
to poliſh their 


(ng an pling wr Bande nd Va 
is > of hues Kinds; the commgn, l 
and v 


Stalks are ſpinous, and the Flowers poly- 
petalous and roſaceous. Tue Baye ſoft, roundiſh, 1 1 


E 


Medicine, which are ſaid to evacuate noxious Humours : by 
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reddiſh Colour, like Bloodſtone or Oker, but does not ſtain the 
Hands. T his is, by ſome, reckoned among the Bloodſtones. 
The third is of a blackiſh red Colour, ſtreaked with gold- 
coloured Veins, It is hond in the Gold-Mines of Pn, and 
really contains Gold, This Kind is thought by Chymiſts to 
be a Gold-Ore, or rather a Sort of immature or imperfect 
Gold ; and therefore they eſteem it very much, and extract a 
Tinchure from it with Spirit of Sea-Salt, with which they fix 
the yin 2 lafleany end green abner the Tin: of 
the miraculous becauſe fancy they ſhall at 
length attain the true Art of making by Means there- 


— th is recommended by Disſcorides and Galen as a Den- 
tifrice ; but it corrodes the Teeth too much, and inſenſibly 
2 8 It is not now of any other Uſe in Phy- 
SMYRNA opp, M 
SMYRNIUM., - = 
The Characters 201 
The Leaves are 
or perforated by the 
—_— 
ave mentions — myrnium, N 
3 — _ x roo, 7 * Tourn, 2 * 
er ippeſelinum ium, Offi 
$66. nom greg, = Hig 
myrmum vulgare, Park. Theat. 


„various, and ſometimes petfoliated, 


2 Ger. quoad deſcript. Emac. 1019. Raii 

Hippoſelinum, five 8 
— Theephrafti, vel Smyrnium Dioſcoridis, C. 
154. Macerone quibuſdam Smyrnium, ſemine 
gro, ing. B. 3. 126. cue n. 


DER 

winged 1 a yellowiſh 
green — — ma boys wi r or La I much 
reſembling it. Tb pour grow to be three or four Foot 
15 channel d or furrowed, having the like, but ſmaller, 


n wing on them, and on their Tops pretty large Um- 
y 
— — — The Root is large and branched, 


blackiſh on the Outſide, and white within. The whole Plant has 
a ſtrong warm Taſte, It Ou ny Rocks by the Sea- 


e-leaved white Flowers, ſucceeded by large ob- 


. is uſually kept in Gardens for 
This is an Herb more uſed in the Kitchen than in Apo- 


— being eat now as a Sallad among other Herbs, 
— ear WY; is accounted to 


„and 
$ of the 
and 


dure, and ſlo cre the men- 


3. Smyrnium ; I z folio „C. B. 
1 5+ Burk Ind dh. Pla. _ 
An Head-ach. Sometimes, according to Blan- 
card, it imports a. Heat of the Stomach. Seda Subethica, is 
a ſoporiferous Pain of the Head, | Ca/tellus from Bonetus. 
SODA, is, alſo, the lixivial Salt of KaLt. 
8 Lo W | 
in is the Character for 
Geld. See Aua un. ee 
In the Collacanaa Chymica Leidenſa, there are ſeveral Pre- 
parations of Gold deſcribed, which are not uſed in the pre- 


ſent P 

ä 50 LAN 6114 4 Name for the Circaa ; Lutetiana ; 

and for the Circea ; | minima. 

|  SOLANO-CONGENER. See BBLLADONNA. 
SOLANOIDES. Baſing Nightſhade. 


To” 12 Americana; egy | Fryer HEY 
28 


2. Solanoides Americana Circez ; lie aloha Turn. 


-.. Theſe Plants are Natives of the warmer Parts of i ; 


from -whence their Seeds have been brought into Eur 
and the Plants are now become pretty common * 


er 
theſe Plans d- fine red Colour, when 
baſed 1. — ſoon fades 2 renders it worth 


Ne of the Fr ruit is ſqueezed into 2 
Glaſs 


þ the Seeds'are thick, hemiſpheri- 


ALEXAN- 


— 
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Glaſs of fair Water, ſo as to colour the Water, of a deep 
red, and a Stem of Flowers of the Tuberoſe into the 
Glaſs, it will in one Night imbibe ſo much of nor 
to variegate the Flowers with a Roſe Colour. Ailler s Dic- 
tionary. . 8 

SOLANUM. | 

it has the Fl of the Alkekengi he Cay > cons 

It has the Flower iz is mono- 
hyllous, quinquefid, ſtellated, and not veſicary. The Fruit 
a ſoft, ſucculent, of an oval or globular Figure, and full of 
Sceds, which are generally flat. | 

Boerbaaue mentions four and twenty Sorts of Solanum; 

which are, | 


1. Solanum; ſcandens; vel Dulcamara. See AMA A- 


Dutlcris. | | 
2. Solanum ; ſcandens ; vel Dulcamara ; flore albo. C. B. 


P. 1 8 | 

3. 8 ſcandens; vel Dulcamara; foliis ex albo va- 
riegatis. H. H. B. 194. ; 

4. Solanum 3 Officinarum; acinis nigricantibus. C. B. P. 
166. Tourn, Inſt. 148. Boerh.' Ind. A. 2. 67. Solanum uni- 
gare, Park, Theat. 346. Raii Hiſt 1. 672. Synop. 7 265. 
Solanum hortenſe, Ger. 268. Emac. 339. Solanum ſe, 
five vulgare, J. B. 3. 608. Nilent , Hort. Mal. Part. 
10. p. 2 * T. 73. Aguara-quiya, Piſon. 224. NIGHT- 
SHADE. | 

Cordus and 7. Bauhine have taken the Flower of this 
Plant to be pentapetalous; whereas it is certainly monopeta- 
lous. It is commonly believed that the Seed of the Night- 
ſhade, with black Fruit, produces thoſe which have a red and 
yellow Fruit. But beſides that Experience ſhews the con- 
trary, theſe Species are diftinguiſhed by other more particular 
Circumſtances, as will appear by their Deſcriptions. 5 
The Nightſhade, with black Fruit, has a Root half a Foot 
long, three or four Lines thick at the Neck, waving, whitiſh, 
fibrous and hairy; the Stalk, which is full of Pith, riſes about 
a Foot and a half high, three Lines thick, greeniſh, rough, 
and angular, divided commonly at the Diſtance of nine or 
ten” Inches, into ſeveral Branches, ſtretching out upon the 
Sides, and often bending downward ; iſhed: with Leaves 
rowing alternately, which beginning with a Tail half an 
nch long, increaſe to an Inch and a half in Breadth, and 
two Inches long ; they are pointed, waved rather than notch- 
ed, dark, green, ſmooth, and ſhining ; the Pedicle lengthens 
itſelf into a Rib; the Waves of which bend themſelves about 
till they are loſt in the Extremities of the Leaves. Thoſe 
which grow upon the Diviſions of the Branches, are ſmaller, 
rounder, and more pointed at the Top, where the Sprigs are 
ſet with two or three little Threads. 

The Flowers do not uſually out of the Boſoms of 
the Leaves, as in moſt other Plants, but out of the Branches 
themſelves, a little below the Leaves. Theſe Flowers grow 
together from five to eight, upon a Stalk an Inch and a half 
long, divided into ſlender Pedicles, four or five Lines long 
Each Flower is white, monopetalous, of the Shape of a Ba- 
ſon, three Lines or three and a half in Diameter, perforated 
at the Bottom, where it is yellowiſh, and, as it were, termi- 
nated in a Ring ; divided from the middle into five Segments, 
long, pointed and diſpoſed in Form of a Star. From the 
Sides of the Bottom of the Flower ariſe ſhort Chives, charged 


each with a yellow Summit, duſty, narrow, a Line and a half 


long. All theſe Summits join together, and hide the Bottom 
of the Pointal, the Baſis whereof is almoſt round, pale 
n; jointed in the Hole of the Flower, and fixed in the 
Bottom of the z this Empalement is a little 
niſh Funnel, cut into five obtuſe Points, When the 
lower is gone, the Pointal becomes a ſpherical Fruit, pretty 
hard, at firſt of an Olive-green, afterwards- black, about 
four Lines Diameter, full of a limpid Juice, and ſeveral whi- 
tiſh Seeds, a Line long, flat, rounded, bordered with a ſmall 
greeniſh Skin, eaſily ſeparated from it, diſpoſed in a Ri 
about the Placenta, which is in the middle of the Fruit, — 
diſtributes the Nouriſhment to all the Seeds. 
| br Tabs is wy — 5 —— the Leaves have an 
herby a little ſaltiſn; the Fruit is ſomething 
and winy ; the whole Plant has a narcotic Odour, 2 
ſo ſtrong as in the other Species. —_ 
It flowers in 
in September and October. | 
The Leaves give but a faint Tincture of red to the blue 
Paper; but the ripe Fruit gives it a very deep one; which 
gives us Reaſon to conjecture, that the Sal Ammoniac in 
this Plant, is tempered in che Leaves by a conſiderable Quan- 
— So fetid Oil and Earth; but that the acid Part ot this 


is very much diſen in the ripe Fruit ; fo that we 
. muſt Gate of CE at Fn as different Oc- 
caſtons may require. The Berries, for Example, re more 


* — 


5 


. - 


» Auguſt, and September; the Fruit is ripe * 


SO L. 
cooling, but yet more. repellent than the Leaves, which le- 


a by 1 eſolving, and ab ſorbing. 
y the Chymical Analyſis they yield a great deal of volatile 
concrete Salt. 


fame Juice quickened with a fixth Part of Spirit of Wine, 


1 is ood for the St. Anthony's Fire, 
Tetters, Puſtules, Pimples, and al the Diſcaſes of the Skin. 
The Nightſhade is uſed in the Ointment of Poplar, and all 
anodyne Cataplaſms, Cæſalpinus affirms, that they give the 
Water, or the Juice, to drink in the Inflammation of the 
Ventricle, and Heat of Urine ; he ſays, that three Ounces 
of the ſame Water, taken with an equal Quantity of Worm- 
wood Water, evacuates by Sweat. Nevertheleſs, the inter- 
nal Uſe of this Plant is very much ſuſpected.  Tragus ſays, 
that it kills Hogs, and adviſes not to uſe the Water of it in- 
ternally, till it has been diſtilled two or three Years. Mar- 
tyn's Tournefort. | | 

5. Solanum ; officinarum, acinis Puniceis, C. B. P. 166. 

6. Solanum ; officinarum ; acinis ex luteo vireſcentibus. 

7. Solanum; officinarum ; folio laciniato Stramonii, flore 
parvo; albo; acinis nigris. : 

8. Solanum; lanuginoſum ; hortenſi ſimile. Raii H. 672. 

9. Solanum; tuberoſum; eſculentum. See BAT TATA 
VI GIN IAN a4. ä 

10. Solanum; pomiferum ; fruteſcens; Africanum; ſpi- 
noſum ; flore Borraginis ; foliis profunde laciniatis. 

11. Solanum; pomiferum ; fruteſcens ; Africanum ; ſpi- 
noſum, flore Borraginis ; folio pallidius vireſcente, ſubtus to- 
mentoſo. 

12. Solanum; pomiferum ; fruteſcens ; flore Borraginis; 
folio tomentoſo ; incano ; ſolo caule ſpinoſo. 

12. Solanum; incanum ; Chinenſe ; minus 
foribus parvis, umbellatis. Pluk. Almag. 351. 

14. Solanum ; fruticoſum ; bacciferum. See 
15. Solanum; lignoſum ; Africanum ; ſempervirens; Lau- 
rinis foliis. H. A. 2. 191. : | | 

16. Solanum; 1 lignoſum; folio ; atroviridi; 
anguſti; oblongo, . — * 

1 Solanum; Guineenſe; ſructu magno inſtar Ceraſi, 
nigerrimo, umbellato. Rat ie eee 

18. Solanum; Americanum; caule & pedunculo nigro 3 
& folio Acanthi, ſpinoſis. ES > | —_ 
19. Solanum; Americanum ; caule pedunculo; folio Mal- 
ve, tomentoſis, & ſpinis albis donatis ; fructu luteo. 

20. Solanum; ſpinoſum ; fruftu rotundo. C. B. P. 167. 
Pomum Hierachuntanum. Imperat. 665. Mala inſana, ' ni- 
gra. Rauwolf. Lugd. Append. q 


ſpinoſum ; 


Anmomu 


L 
* 


21. Solanum ; fruticoſum; Indicum; fructu rubro. 7. 


149. Cberubunda. H. Mal. 2. 67. Scheruſebunda. Ic. 
Tab. 36. | | * 4 

. Africanum; ſpinoſum; fructu caneſcente, 
undulato. Triumfett. Prælus. 49. | | 
pe 23. Solanum; pomiferum ; non ſpinoſum ; fructu duro. 

ano” 1 8 
24. Solanum; ſpinoſum; incanum; foliis finuatis; flore 
Borraginis; fructu luteo; ovuli Gallinacei magnitudine & 
forma. Trium. Boerb. Ind. Alt. Plant. 

The firſt and ſecond Species are called Dulciſamara, or 
Dulcamara, (Bit ter- ſiuset) becauſe if you. chew a Bit of 
them newly cropt, it diffuſes a Bitterneſs over all the Mouth, 
and ſoon after a Honey - like Sweetneſs. The Juice of this 
Plant is very penetrating, ſaponaceous and detergent, whence 
it is r in Wounds: where Blood is extravaſated and gru- 
mous. It is, alſo, diuretic, expelling Gravel from the 
Kidneys z and ſudorific, for which Reaſon Phyſicians ad- 
viſe a very ſtrong Decoction of the tender Branches to be 
drank in a Phthiſis, where Attenuants and Cleanſers are ir- 
ed; but where there is an exceſſive Thinneſs of Blood, which 
manifeſts/itſelf by natural Sweats, it is prejudicial. It is a 
very ſerviceable Plant in Inflammations, and too great a 
Tenſeneſs of the Fibres, and the bruiſed Leaves are good in 
the Hæmorrhoids: The Juice is very good in à Cancer, to 
waſh the ſame ; and with rectify' d Spirit of Wine, is proper 
in an Eryſipelas, and all cutaneous Diſeaſes: It has the 


Virtues of Liquorice, and the Decoction of it is highly fer. 


viceable in all Diſorders from ObſtruQions, for it is deterſive 
and aperient, and is commended in all pectoral Diſtompers, 
Ulcers, external or internal, the Scurvy;- and Lues Venera, 
It is vety diuretie, and no Plant is more proper ſor a Camp, 
where the Soldiers have received any internal or external Hurt. 
Outwardly, it is uſeful in the Gout to eaſe the Pains. Phy- 
| ſicians 
: 


ſicians highly extol the outward Uſe of this Plant, and, I 
think, with good Reaſon : They take the bruiſed Leaves, 
and expreſſing the Juice, mix it with Ointment of Roſes, 
and apply it to the Head in a Phrenſy; as a Refrigerent 
and Anodyne, whence the Juice is ſaid to be an Antiphlo- 
iſtic. The Leaves bruiſed with Salt, or Nitre, are proper 
in Inflammations, Gangrenes, and Suppurations. The Plant 
taken inwardly, is faid to mitigate - unnatural Heat, to re- 
frigerate, and comfort the internal Parts. But as many 
Children in the Country are ſeiz'd with Convulſions, and 
 deſtroy'd by the Uſe of it, which, alſo, proves mortal to 
Poultry, ae are afſur'd F Goes Peaſants, this Plant is to 
be ſuſpected, as well as its Berries. The Leaves bruiſed are 
fit to be externally applied in Inflammations of the Hemor- 
rhoids. The ſeventh and eighth are not ſo ſoon to be truſt- 
ed. The ninth has Tubera for Roots, and was firſt diſco- 
vered in America, where it is commended as excellent Ali- 
ment; but if too freely eaten, they are ſuffocating, The 
Tubera roaſted under the Aſhes, are very wholſome Aliment, 
and are ſaid to be provocative, The fourteenth is thought 
to be the Solanum of the Antients, and the Apples are faid 
to be of a refrigerating Quality; but I can ſay nothing of 
their Virtue, for want of Experience. The ſeventeenth is 
very poiſonous, for its Berries cauſe Death, almoſt without 
any viſible Symptoms. Hift. Plant. aſcript. Boerhaave. 

Solani Species, Fockii Fockii difta javanenſibus Bontii. 

By the Leaves, Flowers and Fruit, it is certain, that this 
Plant is a Species of Solanum, ey the Fruit is much larger 
than that of our Solanum, as exceeding ſometimes the Length 
of a Cubit, as thick as a Man's Arm, and of fo ſmooth and 
poliſh'd a Rind, as to repreſent a Man's Face like a Mir- 
ror, Tt is full of minute Seeds, like that of the common 
Solanum, The Fruits in theſe Countries (Java, and the 
neighbouring Iſlands) are not _ eſculent, but of a very 
delicious Savour, if boiled with Wine and Pepper, and have 
the ſame Taſte as the Stool of an Artichoke. They are of 

ood Nutriment, and of a diuretic Quality, for which Rea- 
fon they are very ſerviceable in the Stone of the Bladder, and 
Affections of the Kidneys. | 1 8 

There is a wild Species of this Plant, which bears a per- 
fectly ſpherical Fruit, and of a yellow Colour when ripe (the 
Garden Sort being purple or white like Hail) and of a bit- 
ter Taſte, ſo as none but the wild Boars and Rhinoceroſes 
will eat it, Raii Hift. Plant. | F 

Solanum veficarium Indicum. C. B. Solanum five Hali- 
tcacabum Indicum. J. B. Halicacabum Indicum refum. Park. 
Camaru Ba ſilienſibus. Marggr. 

This Plant has a pretty thick, and, according to Parkin- 
fon, a firm, ere, angulous and nodous Stalk, of the Height 
of a Cubit, or two, ſpreading into many Branches, adorn'd 
with Leaves ſomewhat larger than thoſe of the common 
Halicacabum, jagged, and of a ſmutty green Colour, The 
Flowers grow ſingle from the Divarications of the Branches, 
and the Boſom of the Leaves, and are of a pale yellow 
Colour, like thoſe of the common Solanum. The Bladders, 
or Fruit, are equal to thoſe of the Halicacabum, with a Stone 
ſo large, as ſometimes to burſt the Bladder into four Parts. 
The whole Plant is inſipid, but exudes a mucilaginous Juice 


at the Joints, of the ſtrong Smell of the Zycoperficon, Rau 


Miſt. Plant. ex Parkinſ. I find no Virtue aſcribed to it. 
SOEANUM is alſo a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Alhe- 

Bengt, 28 Lycoper ficon, and Stramonium. | 

1 SOLANUM BARBADENSE. A Name for the Phyto- 

acca; Americana; fructu minori. | 


SOLANUM MELANOCERASOS. See BETLTA- 
. DONNA, 


SOLANUM POMIFERUM. A Name for the Me- 


langena, fructu oblongo violaceo; and for the Melongena, 
frufu oblongo albo. | 

SOLANUM QUADRIFOLIUM. A Name for the 
Herba Paris. | | 

SOLANUM RACEMOSUM & Virginianum. Names 
far the Phytzlacca Americana; fruftu —_ | 
SOLARIS HERBA, is the HELIOTROPIUM. 

SOLATER, or SOLATUR. Quickſilver. Rulandus. 

SOLDANELLA. 

The Characters are; ? 

The Root is perennial ; the Leaves are ſtiff, and leſs than 
thoſe of Afarabacca, The Flower is Bell-ſhaped, and fim- 
briated ; and the Fruit is cylindrical, and gaping at the 


Top. | 
e mentions but one Sort of Soldanella, which is, 
1. Solgonella; Alpina; rotundifolia. C. B. P. 295. Tourn. 
Inft. 82. Boerb. Ind. A. 202. Soldanella Alpina, Ger. 690, 
Soldanella Alpina rotundifolia, C. B. P. 295. Tourn. Inſt. 
82. | 
TAIN BINDWEED. 


Soldanella montana quibuſdam, J. B. 3.817. MOUN.- l 


It grows on the Alps, flowers in Fuly, and the Herb i 
reckon'd by Monti among Vulneraries. | 
SOLDURA. . The Faxces of alcaline Salts, Ztbavins. 
_ SOLEA. The Sole-Fiſh. 
There are but few Fiſhes which have fo excellent a Taſte, 
and are at the ſame Time ſo wholeſome as the Sole, This 
Fiſh is of different Bigneſſes and Kinds. 3 
It is tender, ſhort, firm, having but little viſcous, and 
roſs Juices, and contains a juſt Proportion of oily and vo- 
atile ſaline Particles, which makes it have fo agreeable a 
Taſte, and render it nouriſhing, productive of good Juice, 
and eaſy of 1 The Head of this Fiſh being dried 
and reduced to Powder, is reckoned ſor the Stone, Gra- 
vel, and Scurvy, It produces no ill Effects, if it be not im- 
moderately uſed. | 
 Buglſſus is another Latin Name ſor it from BevyMwover, from 


Bec, an Ox, and woos, a Tongue, becauſe in Form it re- 
ſembles a Neat's Tongue. Lemery on Foods. N 
SOLELASAR. An alcaline Salt. | | 


SOLEN.  owuwr. A hollow chirurgical Inſtrument, in 
which fraQtur'd Limbs were plac'd. It is, alſo, the Name 
of an oblong Sea Shell-Fiſh, of which Naturaliſts take No- 
tice of two Species. | 

SOLENARIUM. „he. A channell'd chirurgical In- 
ſtrument, in which the Penis was laid, as a fractur d Limb 
in the Solen, | 

SOLEUS, | . 

This is a large, fleſhy, flat Muſcle, nearly of an oval 
Figure, and thicker in the Middle than at the Edges. It 
has its Name from is ſuppoſed Likeneſs to a Sole, It is 
ſituated on the Backſide of the Leg, lower down than the 
Gaſtrocnemii, by which it is covered ; and theſe three 
Muſcles form the Calf of the Leg, 

It is fixed above, partly to the Tibia, and partly to the 
Fibula. It is fixed to above one Third of the upper Part of 
the Bac kſide of the Fibula, and a little to the articular Li- 

ment of the Head of this Bone. It is, alſo, fixed to the 

kfide of the Tibia, from the oblique Line or Impreſſion 
which terminates the Inſertion of the Popliteus, down to the 
Middle of the internal Angle of the Bone; afterwards, leav- 
ing theſe two Bones, it ends in a broad, ſtrong Tendon, 
which, together with that of the Caſtrocnemii, forms what 
is call'd Tendo Achillis, This ſtroug Tendon contracts a 
little in its Paſſage to the Os Calcis, and then expanding a a 
little, it is inſerted obliquely in the Backſide of the Bone, 
all the Way to the Tuberolity, The outer, or poſterior 
Fibres of this large Tendon, are the longeſt ; the inner, or 
anterior Fibres, ſhorteſt ; and the reſt are longer or ſhorter, 
in Proportion to their Nearneſs to theſe two Portions, 

The fleſhy Body of the Soleus ſeems to conſiſt of two 
Planes of Fibres at leaſt, that on the Backſide of the 
Muſcle being the moſt ſimple; and the other, or that 
next the Bone, being penniform, | | 

This Muſcle, and the two Gaftrocnemii, form what Ana- 
tomiſts call a true T riceps, | 

The Gaftrocnemii and Soleus make a Kind of Triceps, and 
by their common Tendon extend the Foot, and keep it ex- 
tended againſt the ſtrongeſt Reſiſtance. It is by their Means 
that we raiſe the whole Body, even with an additional Bur- 
then, when we ſtand a Tip-toes, and that we walk, run, 
and jump. The Length of the poſterior Portion of the Os 
Calcis gives them a great Advantage in acting, by removing 
the Line of their Direction from the Axis of Motion, 

The Motions of the Foot perform'd by theſe Muſcles, 
may be referred to the firſt two Kinds of Levers. When 
we ſtand a Tip-toes, the Foot repreſents a Lever of the ſe» 
cond Kind, the Fulcrum being then at one End, the Power 
at the other, and the Weight between them : And we have 
a Lever of the firſt Kind, when the Leg being fixed, . we 
endeavour to overcome any moveable Reſiſtance with the 
Toes, or whenever we move the Foot held off the Ground, 

\ Theſe Muſcles not only extend the Foot on the Leg, but, 
alſo, the Leg on the Foot, as appears evidently when after a 
moderate Genuflexion, we raiſe our Bodies; for then the 
Foot remains fix d, while theſe Muſcles extend the Leg; and 
it is here to be obſerved, that this Genuflexion is not made 
by the Action of any Flexors, but only by the Relaxation 
of the proper Extenſors. 

The Geftrocnemii, by their Inſertion in the Os femoris, 
may in great Efforts move the Leg on the Thigh, and- the 
Thigh on the Leg, as Aſſiſtants to the Biceps, Semi-Mem- 
branofus, Semi-Tendinoſus, Gracilis Internus, and Sartorius. 
In theſe Motions the ſuperior Extremities of the Gaſtrocnemii 
croſs under the lower Taal of the Muſcles laſt named. 


The fleſhy Fibres of the Gaftrocnemii are very long, and 
there is a great Diſtance between their two ions ; and, 
Bb] "; the on 


on this Account, theſe Muſcles are better fitted for large De- 
grees of Motion than for Strength, nr” ; 
The Soleus, by the Multitude of its — 2 17 its 

nniform Structure, is more proper for ſtrong than large Mo- 
2 and ſeems principally to ſuſtain the Gaſfrocnemii in 
the Motions begun by them. The tendinous Portions of 
this Muſcle, and of the Ga/trocnemis, form a 
ſtrong Tendon altogether, ſeem nevertheleſs to ſlide a little 
upon each other in the different Flexions and Extenſions of 
the Foot. ra Anatomy. 
* SOLIDAGO. A Name for the Doria; que Jacobæa; 
Alpina; foliis longioribus ; ſerratis. ' 

SOLIUM. The Bathing Veſſel in the antient Baths. 

SOLIUM is, alſo, a Name for one Species of flat 
Worm, for there are two Sorts of Tenias; one properly 
ſo call'd, that neither moves, nor has any form'd Head; the 


other call'd Solium, from its being the only one of its Spe- 


cies in the Body, which moves, and has a very regular 
round Head, reſembling a Wart. | 

SOLOMA, Silver; that is, Silver of the Chymiſts. 
Rulandus, OE Ep 

SOLSEQUIUM. Sulphur, | 

SOLVAS. An obſcure Word in Paracelſus, importing 
ſomething which diſſolves Bole, but does not explain what, 

SOLUTIO. Solution, This imports the 
of a Diſeaſe; an Inflammation, for Example, by Reſolution. 

Chymical Solution is explain'd under the Article MEN- 
STRUUM. Solution of the Belly, is rendering it laxative. 

It has been a conſtant and received Opinion among the 
Profeſſors of the Art of Chymiſtry, and ftill prevails 
among them, that the Solution of Bodies, which is of ex- 
cellent Uſe in Chymiſtry, is effected principally by Means of 
the Pares of thoſe Bodies. Solid Bodies, they ſay, on ac- 
count of the different Structure and Connexion of the Parts 
of which they conſiſt, are furniſhed with Variety of Pores 
and Paſſages, through which the ſmalleſt Particles of the 
Menſtruum find an Entrance, and, by 8 themſelves 
into the Interſtices, diſſolve the Connexion. heſe Pores, 
they imagine to be of different Magnitude and Figure, 
and to beliong to fluid as well as ſolid Bodies, and to 
dmit none but congruous Particles, like to thoſe of 

hich the Diſſolvent is compoſed; whence they conclude, 
that different Bodies requite different Menſtruums. 

But, however ſubtile and ingenious that Opinion may ap- 

r, in point of Invention, or how ſpecious ſoever in the 
Eye of Reaſon, we doubt not, upon a thorough Examina- 
tion and deeper Inſight into the Matter, to ſhew, that it is 
built upon a very weak and flippery Foundation, which we 
demonſtrate in the following Manner, | 

Firſt, then, we freely grant, that in all hard and com- 


pact Bodies there are ſome Pores or Cavities, not of the ſame, 


but different Figures, Part of which admit the Aerco-ethe- 
real Fluid, while into others, from whom that Fluid is ex- 
lled or excluded, ſome other convenient ee or ſpirituous 
Liquid may find am Entrance. This Difference of Pores in 
Bodies is, alſo, the Cauſe of their ſpecific Gravity, or that 
ſome are heavier or lighter than others. But, however, we 
ought to underſtand, that if the Pores or Interſtices between 
the Parts of ſolid Bodies are poſſeſſed by Fluids, we are not 
ſo much to regard the Figure of thoſe Pores, as their Dia- 
meter, whether it be larger or natrower ; for it is known 
from Mechanics, that a Fluid enters Pores, of whatever 
Figure they are, if it be ſo qualified as to meet with no 
O bſtruction on account of their Diameter. And, therefore, 
though we do not 7 deny, that there are ſuch Pores 
in ſolid Bodies, yet no Reaſon obliges us to grant the ſame 
in Fluids: For, though in ſolid Bodies the Parts more 
firmly cohere, and are at Reſt among themſelves; yet it is 
otherwiſe in Fluids whoſe Parts are agitated by the Interflu- 
ent Ether with a conſtant and continual Motion, and are 
perpetually changing their Situation, Since, therefore, it is 
nnpoſible ſo much as to conceive any conſtant Diſpoſition 
of Pores in a Fluid, it is evident, that the different Arrange- 
ment of their Parts has nothing to do in Solutions; for 
when a Liquid occupies the Pores of a Solid, it leaves it in 
a more light and ſubtilely fluid State than when it enter d. 
But the Gale is otherwiſe in Fluids, for theſe, when the 
Ether is expelled, which impels Fluids to continual Motion, 
are deprived of all Motion, and neceſſarily concrete into 
a Solid: Thus Water, when the ſubtile ethereal Matter is 
ex preſſed by the incumbent wh, cold Air, congeals into a 
hard and compact Subſtance, To this it muſt be added, 
that Fluids, when they admit a large Quantity of Ether, 
affect a large Space, as it happens when they are heated, 
whereas Solids are not affected in the ſame Manner. 
Beſides, ſince Fire liquifies Metals and Stones, _y 
ſoltens and amalgamates Metal, one Ounce of Acid dil- 


2 


why Water ſhould 


ſolves the like 12 * of alcaline Salt, and one Ounce of 

highly rectify'd Spirit of. Wine receives one Ounce of pure 

diftilyd Oil, for inſtance, Oil of Cloves, of Lavender, or 
Camphire, I ſee not how this Reception of Solids into the 
Pores of a Fluid can any way take Place; for the Pores of 
the diflolvent Menſtruum cannot be greater than, or equal 

or can we by any Means compre W 

into a Solution of Silver, or Iron 1 a Solution of cb. 
per, can cauſe a Precipitation in theſe Solutions, becauſe 
theſe ſolid Bodies can by no Means enter the Pores of the 
Menſtruum : Nor can it be explain'd from this Hypotheſis 
why highly rectify d Spirit of Wine pour'd on ſaturated Spi- 
rit of Sal Ammoniac ſhould precipitate its volatile Salt, or 
precipitate a Solution of Camphire in 
Spirit of Wine. : | 

Some there are who preſs'd with theſe Difficulties, take 
another Method of Explication, and alledge the Similitude 
of Parts between the Diſſolvent and the Body to be diſſol- 
ved. But neither will this Hypotheſis put the Matter beyond 
all Doubt, ſince we obſerve that heterogeneous, or quite diſ- 
ſimilar Bodies eaſily unite with one another, and diflolve one 
another more 1 4 than homogeneous Bodies uſe to do; for 
every one knows, that all Acids very readily diſſolve Salt, or al- 
caline Bodies; that Water admits Earth, as we ſee, for In- 
ſtance, in a Decoction of Quick- lime; that inſipid Water 
receives all Kinds of Salts, and that alcaline Menſtruums are 
well fitted for diſſolving Sulphurs. 

Nothing, then, remains but to ſcarch after ſome other, and 
theſe true and genuine, Cauſes of Solutions, which are af- 
fected by Menſtruums. And the moſt probable Account 
which can be given of the Matter and the moſt eaſy to 
be conceived ſeems to us to be, that we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
Fluid, in putting the Parts of the Diſſolvend in Motion, to 
hurry them along with itſelf in the ſame Motion of Flui- 
dity, and by this Means unite itſelf with them. Thus we 
ſee that Water puts all Kinds of Salts into a like Motion 
of Fluidity, and fo unites itſelf. S 

Moreover, all diſtilled Oils, all reſinous Balſamics, are 
diſſolved by a ſulphureous, highly rectify'd Spirit of Wine, 
and by that Means are incorporated together. And Solu- 
tions are generally made when the active Principle, eſpecially 
the faline, intimately unites itſelf with the Diſſolvend in 
ſuch a Manner, that both together conſtitute a third, that is, 
a neutral Salt; which done, this very neutral Salt, by an 
eaſy Compliance with the Motion of the Water, is itſelf 
readily diſſolved. Thus menſtruous Acids, which are no- 
thing but a Solution of an acid Salt into a Phlegm, while 
they diſſolve alcaline Subſtances, whether earthy or ſaline, 
p? $ into a neutral Salt, which, after the Manner of all Salts, 
iquifies into a Phlegm. In the ſame Manner Metals, when 
diſſolved by menſtruous Acids, as Aqua- Fortis, or Aqua- 
Regis, while theſe acid Salts aſſociate with the metalline 
Particles, paſs into a third Kind of Salt, which appears after 
an Evaporation of the Menſtruum, and is readily diſſolved 
in the Water contained in the Menſtruum. N 

From all theſe Experiments it appears, that a Menſtruum 
which cannot be united with the Diſſolvend, can effect no 
Solution. Thus highly rectify'd Spirit of Wine cannot be 
united . with common Salt, becauſe the inflammable 
Sulphur refuſes a Conjunction with this Kind of Salt; and 
hence it is that common Salt, as well as other Salts, can- 
not be diffolv'd by this highly reRify'd Spirit. For a like 
Reaſon, oleous and alcaline Menſtruums diſſolve not Metals, 
becauſe neither the Sal Alcali, nor the Oil, can inſinuate 
themſelves into an intimate Union of. the Parts which con- 
ſtitute the Metals, and not at all becauſe they are contrary ſto 
one another in their Pores and the Figure of their Parts ; on 
the contrary, highly .reQtify'd Spirit of Wine very readily 
unites with diſtilled Oils and Reſins, which are only a more 
ſubtile Kind of Oil, coagulated by an Acid, becauſe they meet 
together in a friendly Manner, and thus Water with Water, 
and Water with Ice, readily mix together. 

As, therefore, a Solution is effected by. an Union of the 
Diſſolvent and the Thing to be diſſolved, ſo when this Union 
is again deftroyed, and the Diſſolvent forſakes the Thing 
diſſolved, or one of them is ſeparated from another, the Flui- 
dity itſelf ceaſes, and the diſſolved Subſtance is , ſeparated 
from the Menſtruum, which Action the Chymiſts call Pre- 
cipitation. It is a great Error, therefore, to imagine that 
Precipitation happens becauſe the Pores of the Menftruum, 
which contained the Thing diſſolved, are occupy'd. by ſome 
other Matter, whence there muſt of neceflity be an Expulſion 
of the Parts of the diſſolved Body from the Pores of the 


Menſtruum. It might be more truly ſaid, that Precipitation 


is no other than a new Solution, or a new Union of the 
Menſtruum with another Body, I mean while the precipi- 
tating 


SOM 


tating Matter unites more cloſely with that Menſtruum with that their Gods communicated to the Sick in Dreams, Reme- 


which the was before united. | 

The Reaſon why the Menſtruum, with which the Body 
was before united, applies itſelf to a new and even precipitat- 
ing Body, and unites itſelf wich it, ſeems to be, that the Men- 
ſtruum, more readily and freely incorporates with the Preci- 
pitant, than with the former Body, on Account of the ter 


Agreement of Parts, which is a Point that deſerves Confir- 


mation by Experiments. Thus Copper put in a Solution 
of Silver made by Aqua-fortis, cauſes it to ſubſide 3. and 
Iron in a Solution of Copper, made in the like Manner by 
Aqua-fortis, ſoon precipitates the Copper ; and Zinc, when- 
ever added to a Solution of Iren by Aqua-fortis, immediately 
cauſes the Iron to ſubſide to the 
a Mind again to precipitate the Zinc, it may very well be 
done by throwing in ſome Salt of Tartar. 

The Reaſon to be given for theſe different Precipitations is 
as follows : Becauſe the acid Salt of the Nitre, which is in 
the Aqua - fortis, is better qualified to aſſociate with the Salt 
of Tartar than with the Zinc, hence it lets the Zinc ſub- 
ſide; and becauſe the acid Salt of the Nitre will much more 
eaſily incorporate with Zinc than with Iron, hence the Iron 
is precipitated ; and again, becauſe the ſame acid Salt more 
teadily unites with Iron than Copper, therefore Iron put into 
a a Solution of Copper, cauſes it to ſink to the Bottom, and 
thus it is in other Inſtances. And it is- beſides worth our 
Obſervation, that an Acid more violently precipitates ſuch 
Bodies, which have been diſſolved in a more ſubtile Acid. 
Thus Spirit of Vitriol, poured on Solutions of alcaline, earthy 
Bodies, ſuch as Mother of Pearl, Corals, Crabs Eyes, and 
Epgg-ſhells, diflolved in Vinegar, ſuddenly precipitates them 
to the Bottom. The Reaſon is obvious, and is becauſe a 
ſtronger Acid more intimately unites with terreſtrial alcaline 
Particles, than does a milder one, whence this latter being 
left to itſelf, very ſpeedily ſinks and ſubſides. And there- 
fore, whenever Spirit of Vitriol is poured on Sugar of Lead, 
which is a Salt prepared with Lead and diſtilled Vinegar, 
there happens in like Manner a Precipitation of the Lead ; 
but when theſe are diſtilled, then the Spirit of the diſtil- 
led Vinegar, and not the Spirit of Vitriol, aſcends and is 
diſtilled, the Spirit of Vitriol being left in the Bottom, u- 
nited with the ſaturnine and the fame Thing 
in thoſe other Solutions of ine Subſtances made with Vi- 
negar, which have been already mentioned. 
| Moreover, Water precipitates Solutions of reſinous Bodies 

made with highly rectified Spirit of Wine, not becauſe this 
Spirit enters the Pores of the Water, but becauſe it more 
eaſily and freely unites with Water than with Reſins. The 
fame highly rectified Spirit of Wine precipitates the volatile 
Salt from the Spirit of Sal-ammoniac, which is prepared with 
Water. In ſhort, a Solution of Salt of Tartar precipitates 
a Solution of Pearls, or of Crabs Eyes made with Vinegar, 
becauſe the Salt of Tartar more eaſily and readily unites with 
theſe Acids than with theſe earthy Bodies, whence alſo an 
Addition of Crabs Eyes to the Solution of Salt of ' Tartar will 
not deſtroy the Union, It is a known Experiment allo, 
that common Salt caſt into a Solution of Silver by Aqua-for- 
tis, precipitates it into a white Magiſtery, for ſcarce any other 
Reaſon, than that the highly penetrating Acid of the Nitre 
incorporates with the Earth of the common Salt, which is 
of an alcaline Nature, abandoning the Silver with which it 
was united, 

From all theſe Experiments which have been produced, it 
abundantly appears that Syncri/is and Diacriſis, or Union and 
Separation, are the greateſt Inſtruments and moſt ſimple O- 
rations of Nature, for the performing ſo many and ſo great 
ffects, ſince neither Nutrition, Generation, Virtue, Accre- 
tion, Mutation of Form or Texture, Solution nor Coagula- 
tion, can be underſtood or explained without them. And 
hence we may be convinced, alſo, that the Doctrines of Pores 
and Particles of various Figures to which the Chymiſts and 
Naturaliſts betake themſelves for Refuge, when preſſed with 
Difficulties, is of no Service, as having no good Foundation 
in the Nature of the Thing itſelf ; — that many and great 
Phiænomena of Nature may far more eaſily, and with much 
leſs Perplexity, be explained and iiluſtrated by the two fun- 
damental Points of Union and Separation. F. Hoffman, Ob- 
ferv. Phyſuco-Chym. | | 

SOLUTIVA.  Laxatives. | | 

SOMNAMBULO. A Perſon who walks in his Sleep. 

SOMNIFERA. | Medicines which induce Sleep. 

SOMNIUM. A Dream or Viſion. See Insomnrum. 

Pythagoras taught that the Air was inhabited by the Souls 
of Demons or Heroes, and that theſe Beings ſend to Man- 
kind Dreams, Signs and Diſeaſes, and alſo to Beaſts. 


* 


- The Ancients. were ſtrongly poſſeſſed with an Opinion, 


ttom ; and if you have 
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dies for their Di ; 
Galen ſays, that once, when he had a fixed Pain in the 


Part where the Diaphragm is attach'd to the Liver, he 


dreamed that £ſculapivs adviſed him to open the be- 


twixt the Thumb and the ſecond Finger of the Right! 
which he did, and found himſelf — cured, 

Plutarch Synep. 9. 10. examines into the Reaſpns why au- 
tumnal Dreams are more uncertain than others. 

| Phayllus, General of the Phoceans, in the War betwixt 
he po 0 may that he was like the Statue 
of a conſumptive Perſon, dedicated by Hippocrates at Delphi 
and ſoon after died conſumptive. ” Y / 

SOM. OLENTIA. Sleepi See LeTHARGUS, 

SOMNUS. Sleep. See Opium, and LxeTHaRrGUS. 

All Bodies, by their Actions upon one another, and by the 
Action of the circumambient Bodies, are liable to be impair- 


ed and waſted ; and all animal Bodies, from an active and 
Self- moving Principle within them, as well as from the Rubs 


of Bodies without them, are conſtant! thruwing off ſome 
of their ſuperfluous and an Parts; ſo that animal Bodies 
are in a perpetual Flux. Jo reſtore this Decay and Waſt- 


ing of animal Bodies, Nature has wiſely made alternate Peri- * 


ods of Labour and Reſt, Sleeping and Watching, neceſſary 
to our Being; the one for. the active Employments of Life, 
to provide for and take in the Materials of our Nouriſhment ; 
the other to apply thoſe Materials to the r waſted Parts, 
and to ſupply the Expences of Living. And it ſeems as im- 
proper, in the Order of Nature, to diſturb the animal Functi- 
ons in the Time of Sleep, by any other Employment, than 
that of the ſecondary Concoctions (as they are called) that is, 
the applying the Nouriſhment to the decayed Parts, to re- 
cruit the Blood, perfect the Secretions, and to lay up plenty 
of Spirits, or (to ſpeak more philoſophically) to reſtore the 
weakened Tone of nervous Fibres; that is, in ſhort, to re- 
ſtore the Decays of Watching and Action: This, I ſay, is 
as improper, as it would be (were it poſſible) to eat or drink, 
or make Proviſion for the Neceflities of Life, in the Time of 
Sleeping. Hence is evident, the Abſurdity of heavy, various 
and luxurious Suppers, or of going to Reſt till many Hours 
after ſuch a Meal, which muſt otherwiſe break in upon the 
Order of Nature, and the due and appointed Times of Sleep- 
ing and Watching, Wherefore, I adviſe the Valetudinary, 
the Studious, and the Contemplative, either to make no Sup- 
pers, or only of vegetable Food ; and to take a due Time 
for Watching after them. | | 
There is nothing more certain, than that (abſtracting from 
acute Caſes) our Sleep is ſound, ſweet and refreſhing, accord- 
ing as the alimentary Organs are eaſy, quict, and clean. If 
any one, not ſuffering under any Diſeaſe, is diſturbed in his 
Sleep, tis certain his Stomach is filled with Food or Cru- 
dities ; or his Guts filled with Wind, Choler, or ſuperfluous 
Chyle : And thoſe reſtleſs Nights, and the Difficulty of going 
to ſleep, which are generally aſcribed to the Vapours, are 
entirely owing to theſe Cauſes, tho” they be not ſo ſtrong as 
to become ſenſible ; for then Pain is added to Watching, 
and they are felt. And upon Complaints of ſuch reſtleſs 
Nights, I never once failed, upon Enquiry, of finding the 
true Cauſe in the Diet of the preceding Day, or of ſome 
few Days before ; and conſtantly have diſcovered, that ſome 
Error in Eating and Drinking, either in Quantity or Quality, 
has produced them. I have been aſtoniſhed to ſee hypochon- 
driacal and hyſterical People, reſtleſs all Night, toſſing and 
tumbling till towards the Morning, then dropping aſleep till 
late Hours, awake heavy, oppreſſed and unrefreſhed, complain 
of being hag-ridden, tired and wearied, as if they had been 
whipp'd, ſpurred, laſhed, and beaten, through all the Watches 
of the Night ; riſe with foul Mouths and white Tongues, 
Belchings, Yawnings, Coughing, Spitting, or Reaching and 
Heaving, without Appetite, Spirits or Lite, all the Day-time, 
begin to live and breathe, become chearful and hungry, about 
ten, eleven, or twelve o Clock at Night, cat a hearty, vari- 
ous, and luxurious Supper, drink a Cheeruping Cup of the 
beſt, become as merry as Crickets, and long to ſit up later, 
at laſt, tumble to bed, and repeat the ſame Farce over again, 
The Reaſon of all this Complaint is the Load on the Stomach, 
that will not ſuffer them to. reſt till it is got off, The ſharp 
and crude Humours twitching and twinging the nervous 
Fibres, and Coats of the Bowels, become like ſo many 
Needles and Pins conſtantly running through them, tho" not 
always with ſenſible Pain; the unconcocted Chyle ſtoppi 
or circulating ſlowly, firſt in the Bowels, — . 
Veſlels, begets Convulſions, Flatus, Night-mires, and 
of Spirits. So that the eſtions are 


not over till next Evening, (bence their Want of Appetite :) 


And when theſe are &niſhed, their Stomachs come, * 


. 
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rits low ; ak thus the pe 


Round is carried on. 

id but follow the Dictates of Nature, go to Bed for 
ſome Days with a light Vegetable, or no Supper at all, and 
bear the Inconveniencies thence ariſing, their Appetites would 
come in due Seaſon, and they would quickly find the Truth 
of the Aphoriſm of the Schola Salernitana, 


Somnus ut fit levis, fit tibi cana brevis. 


The Seaſons for Sleeping and Watching, which Nature 
ſeems to point out to us, at leaft in theſe our Climates near the 
Tropic, are the Viciſſitudes of Day and Night. Thoſe Damps, 
Vapours and Exhalations, that are drawn up into the higher 
Regions, and are ſo rarefied by the Heat and AQtion of the 
Sun, as to become innocent, or very weak in the Day-time, 
are condenſed, ſink low, near the Surface of the Earth, and 
are perpetually dropping down in the Night-ſeafon, and 
conſcquently muſt be injurious to theſe tender Perſons, that 
unnaturally watch in that Seaſon, and muſt neceſſarily obſtruct 
the Perſpiration, which the Activity of Watching, and the 
Motion of Labour promotes. Our Bodies ſuck and draw 
into them the good * bad Qualities of the circumambient Air, 
through the Mouths of all the perſpiratory Ducts of the Skin. 
And were we to view an animal Body with a proper Glaſs, it 
would appear with an Atmoſphere quite round it, like the 

Steam of a Boiling Pot. Now we may eaſily conceive what 
Injury a Conſtitution may receive, not only by ſtopping fuch 
a a perpetual Diſcharge of Superfluities, but alſo by foreing in- 
to the Habit, by the Air's Weight and Preſſure, thoſe noxi- 
ous Fumes and Vapours, that are = 6g falling near the 
Surface of the Earth in the Night-time. Your true Topers 
are ſo ſenſible of this, that, by Obſervation, they have ga- 
thered it to be more ſafe for their Health, and better for 
prolonging their Lives, to get drunk betimes and go to Bed, 
than to fit up and be ſober. J 

On the contrary, the Heat of the Sun in the Day- time, 
by its Action on human Bodies, the very Light, and free 
Air, and the Motions of Things about us, diſturbing the 
Quiet of the Air, muſt neceſſarily diſorder the equable Courke 
of the Perſpiration, the Tenor of the ſecondary Concoctions, 
and the Tranquillity of the Spirits, ſo neceſſary to Reft and 
Quiet. So that nothing ſeems more directly pointed out to us 
by Nature, than the Day for Labour, and the Night for 
Reſt : And this without taking in the Conſideration of the 
Neceſlity of the Sun's Light tor the Ends. of Labour, and 
providing the Neceſſaries of Life. - Some Animals that are 
exceeding tender, are directed by Nature to alternate Pe- 
riods of Watching and Reſt, not twice in twenty four Hours, 
but twice in the Year,” as Summer and Winter; ſuch as 
Swallows, Bats, and many Sorts of Inſects, who ſleep all the 
Winter, and watch all the Summer. So conſiſtent is Na- 
ture, in appointing the brighteſt and moſt enlightned Parts of 
our Lives for Action, and the darkeſt and moſt inclement 
for Reſt. Not but that robuſt Conſtitutions (as well as A- 
nimals fitted by Nature for different Ways of Living) may, 
by Cuſtom, get the better of theſe hatural Appointments : 
But I write tor the Valetudinary, the Studious and the Con- 
templative. 

I adviſe all ſuch, if they would preferve their Heakh, and 
lengthen out their Days, to avoid, as much as is — 
Evening Dews, Nocturnal Studies, and unſeaſonable Watch- 
ing z in Summer to 155 to Bed with the Sun, and in Winter 
to riſe, at leaſt, by Break of Day. Thoſe who live temperate- 
ly, will neceſſarily ſleep but little: But to recompenſe that, their 
Sey will be much more ſound, refreſhing, and fruitful of 
Chearfulneſs and free Spirits, than that of thoſe who live more 
freely. For, as I have before ſaid, the Quantity of Sleep will 
always be in Proportion to the Quantity of Eating and Drink- 
ing. Valetudinary, Studious, and Contemplative People, 
ought to go to by eight, nine, or ten, at fartheſt, and 
riſe by four, five, or ſix, by which they will have eight 
Hours a-bed, and that is ſufficient for any Perſon, not -un- 
der an acute, or the ſharp Fits of a chronical Diſtem- 


judicial to tender Conſtitutions, 
ſtudious and contemplative Perſons, than lying long a- bed, 
or lolling and ſoaking in Sheets, any Time after one is di- 
ſtingly awake, or has ſlept a due and reaſonable Time. It 
neceſſarily thickens the Juices, enervates the Solids, and 
weakens the Conſtitution. © A free open Air is a Kind of a 
cold Bath, eſpecially after rifing out of a warm Bed; and 
conſequently, makes the Circulation briſker and more com- 
pleat, and braces up the Solids, which lying a- bed diſſolves 
and ſoaks in Moiſture. . The erect Poſture, and the Activi- 
ty of Watching, make the „ more plentiful, and 
the groſs Evacuations more readily thrown off. This is evi- 
dent from the Appetite and Hunger thoſe that riſe early feel 


* 
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© Conſtitutions, and the Hurry the 
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beyond that which they a-bed. Add to af 
theſe the Influence of 2 be, Morning Air, 4 
retreating of all the noxious Damps and Vapours of the 
Night, together with the Clouds and Heavineſs that are 
thrown upon'the Brain from Sleep ; and Lftly, that Chear- 
fulneſs and ity which is felt by the Approach or Prefence 
of that glorious Luminary the Sun, which adds a new Force 
to the Heart, and a Spur to the Spirits. I | 
All Nations and have agreed, that the Morning Sea- 
ſon is the proper Time for ſpeculative Studies, and thoſe 
Employments that moſt require the Faculties of the Mind. 
For then the Stock of the Spirits is undiminiſhed, and in its 
greateſt Plenty, the Head is clear and ſerene, the Paffions 
are quieted and forgot, the Anxiety and Inquietude that the 
Digeſtions beget in the nervous Syſtem, in the moſt tender 
Spirits are under after thegreat 
Meal, are ſettled and wrought off. I ſhould adviſe, there- 
fore, thoſe who are of a weak relaxed State of Nerves, who 
are ſubject to hypochondriacal or hyſterical Diſorders, whoſe 
Profeſſions lead them to much Uſe of their intellectual Facul- 
ties, or who would indulge ſpeculative Studies, to go early- 
to Bed, and to riſe betimes, to employ their Morning Hours 
in theſe Exerciſes till eleven o'Clock, then to take ſome agree- 
able Breakfaſt of vegetable Food ; to go on with their Studies 
and Profeſſions till three, four, or five, as their Spirits wilt 
hold out, and then to take their great Meal of Animal Food; 
all the reſt of the Day to throw off all Study and Thought, 
divert themſelves agreeably in ſome innocent Amuſement, 
with ſome gentle bodily Exerciſe ; and as ſoon as the Dige- 
ſtion is over, to require and provide for going to Bed, with- 
out any further Supplies, except it be a Glaſs of fair Water, 
or warm Sack-Whey, But the Aged and Sickly muſt go 
ſooner to Bed and lie longer, becauſe Age and Sickneſs break 
Reſt, and the ſtiffened and hardened Limbs of the Ancient 
become more pliant and relaxed by much Sleep, a ſupine Po- 
ſture, and the Warmth of the Bed. 


RULES FOR HEALTH AND LONG LIFE, DRAWN 
FROM SLEEP AND WATCHING. | 


I. The Valetudinary, the Sedentary, and the Studious, 
ſhould eat very light, or no Suppers ; if any it ought to be 
vegetable Food; neither ought they to go ſoon to Bed, af- 
ter __ Supper whatſoever. ; 

2. Going to Bed on a full Stomach, and Wind and Cru- 
dities ſomewhere in the alimentary Paſſages, is the Cauſe of 
the want of due Reſt, which is found and refreſhing always 
in Proportion to the Emptineſs and Cleanneſs of theſe Paſſages, 
and their Vacation from their proper Office of Digeſtion ; 
and this is the Cauſe of the Want of kindly and refreſhing 
Reſt, in hypochondriacal and hyſterical People. 

3. Watching een and Sleeping by Day, is of the 
molt pernicious Conſequence to Health and long Life, and 
plainly contrary to the Indications of Nature and the Conſti- 
tutions of our Bodies. 

4. The Valetudinary, Sedentary, and Studious, ought care- 
fully to avoid Evening Dews, Nocturnal Studies, and uneaſy 
Watching, go to Bed by eight, nine, or ten, and riſe pro- 
portionally by four, five, or fix, unleſs actually under a Fit 
of Sickneſs. . 

5. Nothing is more prejudicial to tender Conſtitutions, 
than lying long a-bed, indulging a lethargic and drowſy Sleep, 
or lolling or loitering awake, as appears by their Heavineſs, 
and Want of Appetite upon doing ſo ; and their good Sto- 
machs, Cheerfulneſs, and Freedom of Spirits, when they rite 
early. Cheyne on Health, | + 

In another Treatiſe the above-quoted Author thus ſpeaks 
with reſpect to Sleep. 7 

Sleep I conceive to be cauſed by the Diſability and Inca- 

pacity of the bodily Organs to continue and perpetuate, the 


active, rational and voluntary Functions. Without Repair, 


Nutrition, and Winding up, they grow languid and unelaſtic. 
When by Labour, or the common Expence of Living, the 
O are relaxed and debilitated, there muſt be an alternate 
Ceſſation to repair and refit them, which is called Sleep; and 
accordingly we find the animal Body ſhortned and compreſ- 
ſed by its own Weight, by Action, and by the Loſs of its 
Spring againſt Night, and lengthened and extended again in 
the Morning. hat hinders Sleep is the continual Action of 
an internal Fluid, Wind or Flatulence, acting on the internal 
Membranes (of which the Bowels principally conſiſt) prick- 
ing and ſtimulating them, and forcing them into Action; and 
by the Recoil or elaſtic Sharpneſs of this internal Aura or Fla- 
tus, producing wild Cogitation, or irregular intellectual Ope- 
rations. © Hence it is that the Body is reftleſs; and often 
there is an Endeavour to gulp, expel and throw up this 

f Wind; 
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Wind; that Medicines chat force the Perſpiration, as Opi- 

_ ates, Eaſtern Gums, animal Salts and Spirits, Aromatics, 
Cordials, and Di ics, procure Sleep; and a Doſe of 
the Gum Pills, with an Aloetic, will give a good Night, as 
it drives out the irable Matter 1 Way; and Cyder, 
and any flatulent Food (as green Peaſe) will hinder it. 
Dreaming is but partial ſleeping, for Sleep admits of all the 
Degrees of Quantity there are between ſound undreaming 
Sleep and perfect healthy Waking, all the Degrees and Terms 
that are between a given Quantity and nothing ; and accord- 
ingly Labour, Fatigue, light Food, gentle Evacuations of all 
Kinds, will procure, in ſome Degree, undreaming Sleep; 
and .the more. rank, high, and poignant the Aliment, the 
more painful and terrifying will be our Dreams ; as, on the 
other hand, the more mild, ſoft and light our Food is, the 
more pleaſant and gentle will be our Dreams, if otherwiſe 
healthy. And old Perſons, weak and ſickly Conſtitutions, 
and People under acute and chronical Diſtempers, eſpecially 
thoſe that are called nervous and cephalic, have the wildeſt, 
moſt inconſiſtent and painful Dreams, and the moſt imperfect 
Sleep, and ſometimes no Sleep at all, which is one of their 

ateſt Miſeries, I ſhould philoſophically define Sleep, a 

iſability or Incapacity of the material Organs, from Exina- 
nition, Uſe and Expence, to continue eaſily much longer 
the intellectual Functions and voluntary Motions, without a 
new Repair and Winding up, in the ſame Manner as Hun- 
ger is cauſed ; and Dreamin to be only partial and imper- 
® fect Waking, by a perpetual Irritation from Flatulence and 
obſtructed Perſpiration, on the internal Nerves and Mem- 


branes, or from Pain; and Waking to be the perfect and 


pleaſant Pliancy of the intellectual and animal Organs, to 
obey the Impulſe of the ſelf-· motive, ſelf· active Spirit; and that 
in this immaterial Agent there is a lower, and more ordinary 
and weaker Effect and Energy (or a contractile and expanſive 
Energy) by which the animal Functions are perpetuated with- 
out Interruption; and à higher and more intenſe and volun- 
tary Degree of Agency, by which Waking, and the intel- 
lectual Operations are performed; and it is this, that in a 
ſound Sleep, and in a Deliquium, is ſuſpended, and in Death 
both, without a new Vehicle, 


OF PROGNOSTICS FROM SLEEP IN DISEASES, 


All Sleep from which the Patient awakes not at all, or not 
without Difficulty, but labours under an extraordinary Drow- 
ſineſs, or Propenſion to Sleep, is of a lethargic Kind, of 
which Nature is a Coma or Cataphora, a Carus, a Catache or 
Catalepfis, and Veternus or Lethargy. For our Inſtruction in 
forming Prognoſtics from theſe diſorderly Kinds of Sleep, as 
well as from what is natural, we are to premiſe ſome Things 

- which may be of Uſe to us in acquiring a juſt Knowledge 
of thoſe ſoporiferous Affections. And here, firſt, we ſhall 
divide Sleep into natural and unnatural. Natural Sleep, ac- 
cording to the Deſinitiones Medice aſcribed to Galen, is a Re- 
treat, or Recourſe of the Soul from its Boundaries to its 
Original, according to the Courſe of Nature; or it is a Reſt 
and Ceſſation from animal Actions. In this Siecp, the na- 
tural Heat, which was fatigued and exhauſted with La- 
bour and Watching, retires into the Viſcera, and there 
receiving freſh Recruits from the copious Humid reſiding 
in thoſe Parts, breaks forth with renewed Force, and rouſes 
the Subject from Sleep. In Conformity to this Sentiment, 
we are told by Hippocrates, 6 Epid. Seft. 4. 4ph. 12. 
« That in Watching the external Parts are evidently hotter, 
«© and the internal colder ; but that the Reverſe happens in 
Sleep. And Sect. 5. Aph. 28. he obſerves, ©* t in 
&« Sleep the Blood retires more to the inward Parts.” Ga- 
len makes the ſame Obſervation in his Comment, when he 
ſays, «„ That a Perſon, while awake, has his exterior Parts 
«© hotteſt, and the interior coldeſt, and that the Reverſe hap- 
<« pens to him in Sleep.” And a little after, in Confirma- 
tion of the Judgment of Hippocrates, he adds, that in Sleep 


d with it the natural Heat, retires to the inward po 
Fun; and, in Waking, s diff of the Body, which Diſorder is called by the Greeks Catoche 


Pfrts ; and, in Waking, is diffuſed on the Parts towards the 
Superficies, By this inward Receſſion of the natural Heat, 
and the conſequent Refrigeration of the exterior Parts, all the 
Actions and Operations of the Senſes are ſuppreſſed and lie 
dormant, the Paſſages of the Nerves through which the Heat 
is diffuſed outwardly, and the animal Faculties exert them- 
ſelves, being obſtructed by the Cold, whence, as Galen ob- 
ſerves, there follows a Ceſſation of all the Actions of the Soul. 
This, then, is natural Sleep, which, as we ſaid, is occaſioned 
by a Retirement of the natural Heat, exhauſted by Watch- 
ing, to; the Viſcera, in order to be recruited. Hence 
it is that Sec becomes cuſtomary after Meals, and, what is, 
alſo, a particular Cauſe of Sleep, that at ſuch a Time a Mul- 


OM 
titude of groſs and humid Vapours aſcending to the Head, 
obſtruct the Paſſages of the Brain, by which Means the Heat 


"is N pg and incloſed within, and rendered inca f 
diffu ith N 


elf, in order to awaken the Subject, before it has 
accompliſhed an Extenuation and Excuſſion of thoſe Vapours. 
We conclude, then, that natural Sizep is occaſioned either by 


a Retirement of the natural Heat, dried up and exhauſted . 


by Watching, and ſtanding in Want of the Humid to the 

iſcera, in order to be recruited, or from Vapours ariſing 
from the Food, and obſtructing the Paſſages of the Brain. 
This jaſt Sleep, indeed, is by ſome eſteemed a Kind of unnatu- 
ral Slerp, and it is plainly fo, and ſo much the more, when thoſe 
 Vapours are more copious, as we may obſerve in drunken 
Perſons, who fleep long and profoundly, from an Oppletion 
of the Brain with 4 a generated by an exceſſive Quan- 
tity of Wine. With Relation to this Subject, we are told 
by Hippocrates, 5 Apb. 5. “ That if a drunken Perſon loſes 
* his Voice on a ſudden, he dies in Convulſions, unleſs he 
« be ſeized with a Fever, or recovers his Voice at the Time 
«© when a Crapula generally) terminates ;”” for, in ſuch: 2 
Caſe, if the Wine and its Vapburs be not digeſted and dif- 
cuſſed by the Heat, they induce a Suffocation. Hence he 
had Reaſon to intimate, that Perſons in ſuch a Condition are 
relieved by the Acceſſion of a Fever, becauſe the febrile Heat, 
which is far more efficacious than the natural, digeſts the 
Vapours of the Wine. 

his, then, is one of the unnatural Kinds of Sleep which 

Phyſicians call by various Names, according to the Diverſi- 
ty of their Cauſes, tho" they all come under the general Ap- 
pellation of Lethargie. This Affection is incapable of exert- 
ing itfelf outwardly, but remains latent and confined within, 
either on Account of the Multitude of Humidities which op- 
preſs the Brain, or the Cold alone, or on both Accounts, or 
from mere Weakneſs. | 

That Kind of unnatural Sep which affects the Patient 
in a Lethargy, is properly called veternens ; another Kind is 


what the Greeks call x«o;, a Carus, and the Arabians Suboth, 


Beſides, there are other Kinds, which take the Names of Ca- 
tache or Catalepfis, or, as it is generally termed Congelatio, ** a 


„ Congelation,” and a Coma or Cataphora ; all theſe are Spe- 


cies of unnatural Sleep, whoſe nature is to be examined, in 
order to enable us to form Predictions from them. "Y 
Firſt, then, we will ſuppoſe that all who are affected with 
an unnatural Sleep, are ſaid to be comatous, or veternous (Le- 
thargic). Galen in 3 Epid. Com, 1. T. 5. calls them coma- 
tous, who have a ftrong Inclination or a Propenſion to Sleep. 
He calls it a Properſion to Sleep, when the Patients are unable 
to watch, or remain with their Eyes open, but keep them 
winking or twinkling, And in his Comment on 2 Apb. 3. 
he calls a Coma a lon wo + from which it is difficult to a- 
wake; and this Difficulty Awaking, is what diſtinguiſhes 
this Affection from a long natural Sh „ as the fame Author 
obſerves, Com, in 2. Aph. 1. where he ſays, That many 
are deceived, who perſuade themſelves that comatous Aﬀecii- 
„ons begin with a long Sleep ; for we have ſaid enough to 
„ convince them, that they cannot be called a Coma, be» 
fore they come in Conjunction with a Difficulty of A- 
«© waking, and that a Sep, which exceeds the natural 


„ Bounds in reſpect of Time, but is not attended with a 


„ Difficulty of Awaking, is rightly called, 4 long Sleup.” 
We beſtow therefore the Epithet of comatous or lethargic on a 
Sleep from which it is difficult to rouſe the Patient, or ſuch a 
Propenſion to Sleep, as keeps him with his Eyes not indeed 
open, but winking, and defiring to ſhut his Eye-lids in Hopes 
of Sleeping. See the Article Coma.] 

The Species of a lethargic or veternous Sleep, are diſtin- 
guiſhed, in that ſome imply no more than a Propen/ion 
fo Sleep, of which Nature are what we call a Coma, Ca- 
taphora, and a Marcor (preternatural Drowſineſs ;) others 
include in their Notion not only a Propenſion to Sleep, 
but a violent Drowſineſs, and an almoſt invincible Neceſſity 
of ſleeping, as is obſerved in a Lethargy. Others again im- 
rt beſides, a Congelatio or Deprehenſio, affecting all the Parts 


and Cotalepfis. And, in the laſt Place, there are others which, 
together with a Difficulty of awaking, and an almoſt invin- 
cible Neceſſity of fleeping, include a Deprivation of all Senſe 
and Motion, as well as Raton, as in that lethargic Affection 
which the Greeks call Caros, and the Arabians Subeth, 

Theſe lethargic 8/zeps admit, alſo, of another Diſtinction, 
for ſome of them 5 and exquiſitely ſuch ; others 
mixed with Watchings. In this reſpect a Coma is diſtinguiſn d 
into what is ſimply ſo called, and into what the Greeks call 
ad dypoanr, ** A wakeful Coma; as „ alſo, call the 


former, c vw, H ſleepy Coma.” Thus we call an 


AﬀeQton compounded of a Lethargy and a Freniy, — 
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Name of Typhomania, in which the Patients fleep, wake, and 
are delirious; of ſuch a Diſorder are we to underſtand Hip- 


pocrates, 3 Epid.- Set, 3. where he ſays, That of thoſe 
4 who laboured under Phrenſies, none was outrageous, as 
4 it generally happens in ſuch Caſes, but funk away under 
„the Weight and Oppreſſion of a malignant kind of Topor 
% and Cataphora.” | 
Having premiſed theſe Things concerning the Differences 
of a Biker ic Sleep, we proceed to enquire into the 
Cauſes, Galen, in 3 Epid. Com, 1. T. 7. affigns four Cauſes 
of a Coma or bebe The firſt is an extraordinary Hu- 
mectation of the Pa's which is the Fountain of Senſation, 
(and in which Ariſtotle has rightly demonſtrated that Sleep is 
produced) as it ſometimes happens in Drunkenneſs. The ſe- 
cond is only cold, as when it is occaſioned from the Uſe of 
Narcotics. But this Cold either affects the firſt Original, 
or reſults from a Conſumption of the natural Heat by an im- 
moderate flammeous Heat, the Conſequence of which is 
mortal, The third Cauſe conſiſts of a Complication of Heat 
and Moiſture, from whoſe Concurrence, alſo, proceed what 
we call a Comatous Sleep. The fourth and laſt is a Decay of 
Strength; and this is the Cauſe of that kind of Coma which 
is obſerved in dying Perſons, who, on account of Weakneſs, 
are not able to keep their Eye-lids open ; and it is peculiar 
to Perſons in this Circumſtance, that after they have ſhut 
their Eyes, they take little. or no Sleep, but lie waking, and 
et have not the Power to lift up their Eye-lids. Galen, in 
2 Aph. 3. et de Lec. Aﬀedt. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. et de Præſag. ex 
Pulſibus, Lib. 4. Cap. 8. and in many other Places, teaches 
that the proper Sign of Dryneſs is Wakefulneſs, of Humidity 
profound Sleep, and of Coldneſs Dotage, accompanied, allo, 
with a profound Sleep, as appears from the Uſe of Narcotics. 
From a Humidity of the Brain, attended with a Refrigera- 


tion, proceeds a lethargic Sleep, and the Conſequence of a 


Coldneſs and Dryneſs of that Part is a Catalepſis, that is, a 
Deprehen/io [See that Article] or Congelatio, under which 
Diſorder the Patients are not comatous, but keep their Eyes 
fixed and ſtaring, without ever cloſing them. | 
Theſe, then, are all the Cauſes which Galen aſſigns of ſimple 
or exquiſite ſoporiferous Affections; but when theſe Diſorders 
are of a complicated Nature, as for inſtance, when a Perſon 
under a Coma continues waking, and even appears delirious, 
there muſt, of Neceſſity, be a complicated Cauſe. We have 
obſerved, that there is a ſleepy and a wakeful Coma ; the 
Cauſe of the firſt we have already aſſigned, the other happens, 
according to Galen, on 2 Apb. 1. and Lib. 4. de Praſag. ex 
Pu / Cap. 8. when the Brain is oppreſſed with Heat as well 
as Humidities, in the ſame manner as when from a Mixture 
of hot and pituitous Humours in the Brain, there ariſes that 
Affection compounded of a Phrenzy and Lethargy, which 
the Greeks call Tvpwuaiz, Typhomania, of which we have 
ſpoken before, and ſuppoſed to be the Caſe of thoſe deſcribed 
by Hippecrates, 123 Sect. 3. who died under a violent 
Cataphora, after labouring for a long time under a continual 
Coma of the wakeful kind. Galen, in his Comment, tells us, 
that a wakeful Coma proceeds from a Putrefaction of cold 


Humours in the Brain; for a Coma proceeds from Humidity ; | 


and a Delirium from an Acrimony excited by Putrefaction. 

We proceed from the Cauſes of the various kinds of Sleep 
to the Progno/iics which may be drawn from them, begin- 
ning with the Natural. Now as all unnatural Siecp is bad, 
ſo, on the other hand, all natural Sp is good and bene- 
ficial ; ſince, as Galen ſays, Com. in 6 Epid. Seft. 4. T. 12. 
it concocts the Humours, by virtue of the Heat retiring to 
the inward Parts; and, as he tells us, de Cauſ. Pulp. Lib. 3. 
Cap. . by the Increaſe of the internal Heat, the Concoctions 
in the Veins and Arteries, and in the whole Animal, are 
highly promoted. For this Reaſon Sleep is to be avoided in 
the Beginning of internal Inflammations, as attracting the 
Matter to the inward Parts and Viſcera ; unleſs, as the ſame 
Author obſerves, Com. in 4 Aph. 67. it may be thought to 
prove more beneficjal by concocting the Humours, than per- 
nicious on that other Account. Sleep is beneficial in the 
Decline of a Diſeaſe, otherwiſe it proves mortal, as may be 
inferred from Galen, Com. in 2 As. 2. Sleep is known to 
to be good and ſalutary, by its mitigating the Inflammation, 
Fever, Pain, or Delirium, which it whenever it con- 
cocts the morbific Matter. To this Purpoſe is that of Hip- 
pocrates, 2 Apb. <* Sleep which increaſes the Pain and Un- 
« eaſineſs in a Diſeaſe, is mortal; but Sleep which gives 
« ſome Relief is not mortal: Nay, is rather good and ſer- 
viceable in the Decline of Inflammations, Pains and Fevers ; 
and, in ſhort, is always falutary, as indicating a Concoction 
and Digeſtion of the Humours by the Heat, agreeably to 
that of Hippocrates in the ſecond iſm of the ſame 
Book, where he ſays, ** When Sleep compoſes a Delirium, 
« it is a good Sign.” And Galen, in his Comment, a 


that Sep which mitigates an Inflammation, Fever, Pain and 


ver, or recover their Voice at the uſual 
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Delirium. Slap is known to be good, when it appears to 


be profound and not turbulent; for ſuch Skep, as you read 


* Coae, 152. indicates a firm Criſis. But the beſt kind of 


Sheep is what ſucceeds long Watching, and which appears to 
be ſweet to. the Patient, tho” it be of long 'Continuance. 
Galen, in 1 Prorrhet, ſpeaks of ſomg who after three or four 
Days waking, flept a whole Day and Night, and found great 
Relief from it ; ſuch long Sleep uſually proves of great Benefit 
to Children, and is commended in them. 1 

We have ſaid enough with reſpect to the Indications and 
Prognoſtics to be drawn from natural Slap, and proceed to 
treat of the unnatural kinds of Slap. And firſt we read, 
Caac, 178, To xagods;waiex3 xaxn, ** A carous Diſpoſition is 
& on all accounts bad.” For tho' in drunken Perſons, as ſome 
ſay, Sleep is neither to be abſolutely commended nor con- 
demned, yet ſeveral have been known, who after a Day and 
Nights profound Sleep under a Debauch, have never awaked. 
Very juſtly, therefore, was it pronounced by Hippocrates, of 
ſuch Perſons, 5 Aph. 5. that if they be ſuddenly ſeized with 


an Aphony, they die in Convulſions, unleſs relieved by a Fe- 


Time when a Cra- 
pula is ſolved. | . 
But can there be any good Indication produced from co- 
matous Sleeps? Moſt certainly, ſince they are frequently Fore- 
runners of ſuch Criſes as are form'd by Hæmorrhages at the 
Noſe, or from the Parotides, the Blood aſcending to the 
Head. But then this favorable Judgment muſt be confirm'd 
by Signs of Concoction in the Excrements, and by other critical 
Signs; with relation to which it is faid, 1 Prorrbet. 168. 
„ That a Coma and Deafneſs attending a Cephalalgia, end 
ein an Eruption of an Abſceſs behind the Ears. And 7. 169. 
* A Tenſion of the Hypochondrium, with a Coma, Reſt- 
& leſſneſs, and a Cephalalgia, terminate in the Parotides.” 
With relation to bad kinds of Sleep, all which exceed the 
Bounds of Nature are ſuppoſed to be ſuch, according to Hippe- 
crates, 2 Aph. 3. where he ſays, ** That both Sleep and 
« Watching, if they exceed the Bounds of Nature, are bad.” 
But with reſpe& to Slep, we are to have a ſpecial R to 
Cuſtom, which is a ſecond Nature. Bad, alſo, is all Sheep 
from which the Patient receives no Benefit, and much more 
that Sleep which leaves him in a worſe State than before, for 
ſuch, 2 Aph. 1. is pronounced mortal; and Galen, in his 
Comment thereon, tells us, That as Sleep in the Decline 
of a Diſeaſe is of great Service, if it relieves the ſick ; ſo 
* if it renders his State rather worſe, it proves mortal.” In 
the ſame Place he teaches, that Sleep is hurtful in Fevers, 
when neither the Fever nor its Symptoms are diminiſhed, 
but increaſed or exaſperated by it; or new Symptoms, as 
Pains and a Delirium, are excited; or when the Patient, 
who was delirious before his Sleep, perſeveres in his Delirium 
after it; or if the Sleep degenerates into a Coma, from which 
it is impoſſible, or, at leaſt, difficult, to rouſe him. All 
theſe Aggravations proceed from the Malignity of the Hu- 


9 . 


* 


mours, which being left unconcocted by the natural Heat, 


recur upon the Viſcera, and oppreſs thoſe Parts, as the above- 
ſaid Author there ſhews. | 

A Coma in the Beginning of Diſeaſes, as it is uſually occa- 
ſioned by a Redundance of Humidity oppreſſing and moiſtening 
the Brain, can be an Indication of no other than a ſevere 
and dangerous Diſtemper, ſince it is a manifeſt Sign, that 


the Brain begins to be injured by ſo great a Multitude of 


Humours, and if attended with ſome other pernicious Symp- 
toms, proves mortal, Thus it happened in the Caſe of the 
Wite of Olympiades, 7 Epid. T. 49. who on the fifth Day 
being ſeized with a Coma, was inſenſible to Endeavours uſed 
to rouſe her, and recovered not the Uſe of her Speech, which 
ſhe had loſt, nor was any way relieved, but drew her Breath 
in a ſublime Way, [See PRUMO.] through her Noftrils, 
all which concomitant Symptoms portended a fatal Event to 
the Coma. A Coma, alſo, appearing not in the Beginning, 
but at the Height of a very hot and ſevere Diſtemper, is no 
leſs fatal than if it were excited by a Decay of Strength. An 
Inſtance of this Nature we have in Hermocrates, 3 Epid. 
Seck. 1. gr. 2. on whom Galen thus comments: 
** Coma which ſeized Hermocrates on the eleventh Day, was 
induced either by an extraordinary Refrigeration of the 
Brain, or an Imbecility of the Faculty; but from which 
*© ſoever of them it proceeds, it is extremely pernicious : For 
we have demonſtrated, that Coldneſſes conſequent on hot 
and dry Diſorders are incurable ; but what is occaſioned by 
*« Weaknefs, ſignifies that Death is very near at hand.“ 
We have already obſerved, that this kind of Coma may be 
known by Gelen's Deſcription of it, Com. 1. in 3 Epid. T. 7, 
„ The Patients, he fays, after they have ſhut their Eyes, 
% have little or no Sleep, but lie waking, tho' unable to 
& raiſe their Eye-lids.” Again that Coma is no leſs mortal, 
as Galen, Com. 1. in Prognef?. in which the Patients lie with 
: to 


„ , and never ſhut them, a Symptom common 
to thoſe who are affected with a Congelatio, or Dxprebemſio. 
Of this Sort of Coma, Galen diſcourſes in the Place above- 
ed, in the following manner: We ought to d, 

he ſays, the Suſpection, as Galen ſays, of the Eyes i . 
4c for if any Part of the White of the Eye appears when the 
« Eyelids are ſhut, and the ſame is not occaſioned by a Flux of 
« the Belly, or taking a Medicine, or the uſual Cuſtom of the 
« Patient in ſleeping, it is a pernicious Sign, and highly deſtru- 
« ive, as indicating an Extinction of the Faculty which moves 
« the Eye-lids.” An inſtance to this Purpoſe we have in the 
Wife of Theodorus, 7 Epid. T. 27. of whom Hippocrates ob- 
ſerves, that Her Eyes were ſunk down, and refted moſtly 
on the lower Eye-lid, with a fixed and ſtupid Look, and 
4 the Whites appearing and diſcoloured, and like thoſe 
« of dead Perſons.” Such is the of thoſe who are 
affected with a Congelatio, which Diſorder is by the Greeks 
| called Catoche or Catochus, and Catalepfis ; and the Patients 
by Galen on the Prorrhetica, thoſe under a Catochus, Of 
_ thoſe the Author of the Prorrhet. 96. ſpeaks, where he ſays, 
that A Catechus and an Aphony, attended with an Echt 2 
* an univerſal Faintneſs and Feebleneſs) are pernicious.” 
But we may be inſtructed to paſs our Judgment upon a 
Coma, not only from the Variety of its Cauſes, but from o- 
ther Symptoms which precede, attend, or are conſequent up- 
on it, In the firſt Place, from preceding Signs, as, for in- 
tance, when a Coma ſucceeds long Watching, proceeding 
from a very hot and dry Cauſe ; in this Caſe it is deadly, 
as we obſerved in another Place, where we ſhewed that a 
Coldneſs conſequent upon hot and dry - Diſeaſes, is mortal. 
For this reaſon, all Phyſicians regard Lp. which ſuc- 
ceeds a Phrenſy, as a moſt fatal Diſorder. A Coma, therefore, 
which comes upon the Patient after long Watching, except 
it be critical, is pernicious, In the ſame manner is a 
to be eſteemed or bad, from the good or bad Signs which 
accompany it; for with other bad 28 it muſt neceſſarily 
be bad and dangerous: But when the Patient lies under a C- 
ma, and at the ſame time continues waking, which indicates 
no ſmall Degree of Malignity in the Diſtemper, it foraſhews 
a difficult or dubious Criſis: And thus it is, alſo, when the 
Coma is attended with a Delirium. According to the Obſer- 
vation of Hippocrates, 3 Epid. Sect. 3. Stat. Peſt. and in 
particular Inſtances, whoſe Caſes are related in the ſame Book, 
fevere and dangerous Symptoms attending a Come, render it a 
very dangerous Diſorder. Thus the Author of 1 Prorrhet. 
89. A Coma with a Diſtortion of the Eye is bad.” And 
Caac. 180. They who in the Beginning of a Diſeaſe are 
« comatouſly affected, and ſweat a thin Matter, and diſ- 
charge a concocted Urine; who labour under a burning 
C Heat, ſucceeded by Refrigerations without a Criſis, the 
4 Heat returning after ſhort Intervals, and who become tor- 
« pid, comatous and convulſive, are in a dangerous State.” 
And no wonder, ſince there is a Complication of ſo many 
formidable and deadly Symptoms, And in the following 
Text we read, that comatous Sleep and extraordinary Re- 
6 frigerations of the Body are mortal.” But this is to be 
underſtood of a burning Fever, in which the Patients burn 
inwardly, and ſhiver with Cold outwardly ; and in ſuch Diſ- 


" 
* * 
* 


The Characters are; 
The Stalks 


off; the Seeds are either ſmall 
2 or tou 18 


; 


haave mentions fifteen Sorts of Song bus, 1 
1. Sonchus ; aſper 3 arboreſcens. C. B. P. Wt. 2. 
Hieracium; arbereſcent 3 paluſtre. C. B. P. 129. 
2. Sonchus ; repens 3 eracium majus. a 
1017: Raii Hi, 1. 226. Heep. 51. Tourn, Inft. 474 | 


baave, Ind. A. 84. Hieracium, Offic. Hicracium majus folio 
Sanchi, vel Hieracium Senchites, C. B. P. 126. 2 arbe- 
2 231. Emac. 294. Hieracium majus „ 
r. Emac. 296. Hieracium majus Sonchites, 788. 
It is found in the Fields, and flowers in Jah. The 
Leaves are faid to be cooling, and moderately aſtringent, and 
to be good in Inflammations. The Herb yr upon an 
Root, is faid to be a good Topic for the Sting af a Score 
paner Ho. ar ides. | Link | 
3. Sonchus ; Niliacus ; gigas ; Zippis ; 
part aſper;z non laciniatus. C. B. P. 123. . H. 
3. 360. 5 
5. Sonchus ; aſper ; laciniatus & non laciniatus. Port. 
04. C. B. P. 124. Beerb. Ind. A. 86. Raii Hiſt. 1. 223, 
wo Sonchus aſper, Offic. Ger. 229, Senchus tor, 
er. Emac. 291. Sonchus aber laciniatus falio dentis it 
Tourn. Inſt. i. Ss aciniatus ſpineſus, J. B. 2. 1016. 
PRICKLY -THISTLE. | 
This Som- Thiſtle has a hollow, angular, channel'd Stalk, 
about two Foot high, baving the lower Leaves long, Riff, and 
pretty much cut in, or indented about the Edge, every In- 


' THE GREATER HAW WIE. 


Coma denting ending in a Prickle ; thoſe which grow on the Stal 


do, as it were, encompaG it with two royndiſh Auricles, 

are leſs jagged than thoſe below, Flowers grow feveral 
together on the Tops of the Stalk, in Shape like Dandelion, 
but much leſs, and of a yellow Colour, the under Part 
of the Petala being ti with Purple! they are ſet in 
longiſh ſcaly- Calyces, and turn into Down, | 

thin flattiſh Seeds ; the Root is thick, long and whitiſh 
the whole Plant, upon breaking, yields a willy bitter Juice. 
It grows every where upon Banks, and by Way-ſides, and 
22 in May and June. The Leaves are uſed. Aillir s 

f. . 

6. Sonehus ; lævis; laciniatus ; latifolius, C. B. P. 124. 
Turn. Inſt. 474. Beerb. Ind. A. 8g. Sonchus laevis, 3. 
Ger. 229. Emac. 292. Park. 805. Raii Hiſt. 3. 222, Syn, 
7% Sonchus laciniatus nom ſpinoſus, J. B. 1015, SM | 

OW-THIETLE, | f 

The ſmooth Sow- Thiſtle has hollow-channel'd Stalks, like 


the rough, and grows as tall; the Leaves are ſmooth, and 


delion into ſeveral Segments, that at the End being largeſt z 
it, 2 
ciſions, 


free from Prickles. Thoſe next the Stalk are cut like Dan- 

thoſe which grow on the Stalk ſeem to a 

have ſewer {4 being ſomewhat triangular and 1 

at the End. The Flowers, Seed and Root, are much alike, 

This grows in the ſame Places with the former, and is no leſs 
n 


orders a Coma is always deſtructive. In the laſt Place, it may freque 


very well be known what a Coma portends, from the Si 

which appear after it; for it appears to be critical when fol- 
| lowed by ſome good Excretion or Evacuation. But it ſeems 
roper to a Coma to portend the critical Appearance of the 
arotides. Thus we read, Coac. 185. That they who are 


„% oppreſſed with a Coma, Nauſea, and Pain of the Hypo- They 


6 chondria, and fpit little and frequently, may expect Ab- 
& ſceſſes behind the Ears; or perhaps the Coma may be at- 
e tended with a convulſive Diſpoſition.” Sometimes a Coma 
is the Forerunner of a Flux of the Belly, Thus we read in 
the fame Treatiſe, T. 182. That they who labour under 
«6 Coma, attended with a Laſſitude and Deafneſs, are re- 
« lieved by a critical Flux of the Belly, diſcharging itſelf in 
„ red Stools.” But the Author of 1 Pror»bet. 1. 1. which 
« is repeated, Coac. 179. tells us, That a Diſtillation. of 
« Blood from the Noſe, under a Coma, is a mortal Sign.“ 
Of the ſame Signification, ;alſo, are all bad Evacuations and 
bad Symptoms appearing after a Coma, as portending a hard 
and dangerous Criſs. Thus for Inſtance, if a Come be ſuc- 
ceeded by Convulſions, a Delirium, Aphony, Anxiety, vio- 
leat Pains of the Viſcera, or other bad Symptoms, —_ 
ſo far from being good Prognoſtics, that they portend a 
Event. Proſper e de Præſag. Vit. & Mort. Egret. 
_ SONATH, The Name of a Remedy extolled by Para- 
celſus, as excellent in mations. 

3 A Name for the Hieracium. Hawk- 


t- 
The Leaves of both the laſt Sorts are of the ſame Nature 
with Dandelion, being aperitive and diuretic; and good for 
the Gravel and Stoppage of Urine, ſome People boil the 
Leaves in Poſſet-Drink, and give it in Fevers, The young 
Shoots are eaten by ſome People amang Sallads like Lettice. 
are but ſeldom uſed in the Shops. Miller's Bot. Off. 
It has a herby faltiſh Taſte, a little bitter, and S e 
It contains - 


pretty deep Tincture of Red to the blue Paper, 
a Salt, in ſome meaſure like that called Ozy/a! Diaphoretecum 


by Angelus Sala; but in the Sow-Thillle this Salt is diſſolved 
in a great deal of Phlegm, and united with a great deal of 
Sulphur. — is found there in a very {mall 
3 Tor, - 
By chymical Analyſis, it yields but alittle urinous Spirit, and 
— eee 
lietle moderated; the Deeoction is given to drink, to allay the 
Heat of the lower Belly; it facilitates the Cireulation of the Hu- 
mors in this Part, and removes the Obſtrutions by which 
they ſtaguate. Aoryn s Ton ̃ 
7. lævis; 


C. B. P. 127. Chondrille Cratice, nemine miſſa, famine «ri- 
Poe. J. B. 2 
2 8 1᷑1, Son- 


SOS a 


11. Sonchus ; Tirgitanus ; Papaveris hortenſis folio. Flor. 
2. 27. Chandrilla Cartons, floribus luteis, papaveris Bor- 


tenſis folio, H. L. 657. : 
12, Sonchus ; lzvis ; anguſtiſolius. C. B. P. 124. Sonchis 


affinit, Terracrepola. J. B. 2. 1018. Chanarilli 2 af- 

s, laciniata, an Trinciatella, J. B. 2. 1021. Hieracium an- 
nuum, foliis imis TO laciniatis, cauleſccntibus, glau- 
cis & integris. M. H. 

13. Sonchus; ut 
nitido, flore luteo magno, radice repente. | 

14. Sonchus; lævis in plurimas, tenuiſſimas lacinias di- 
viſus. C. B. P. 124. Prodr. 61. Chondrilla Iutea, J. B. 
1029, 

15. Sonchus ; lzvis, in plurimas, tenuiſſimas, anguſtiſſi- 
| . lacinias diviſus. Cimel, Reg. Vaill. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 
lant. | | , 
SONDARI. H. M. The Name of an Eaſt Indian 
Shrub, called Frutex Indicus Baccifer, floribus umbellatis, fruttu 
tetracocto. It is of no Uſe in Medicine. Raii Hift. Plant. 


SOPHERA. A Name for the Senna ; orientalis ; fruti- chy 


coſa ; Sophera difta. 
' SOPHIA CHIRURGORUM. A Name for the Siym- 
brium ; annuum ; Abſinthi: minoris folio. 

SOPHIS TE, une brrgo). Theſe are deſcribed by 
Hippocrates, as Phyſicians guilty of Arrogance and Infolence 
to others, on a Preſumption of their ſuperior Knowledge; 
whereas in fact they are guilty of the moſt notorious Errors, 
and exceſſively ignorant. 25 | 

SOPHISTICATIO, Adulteration. | 
5 SOPHRONESTERES. The Dentes Sapientiæ. See 

ENS, | | 


SOPIENTIA. Medicines uctive of Sleep, or Eaſe 
from Pain. See AnoDYNA, NARcorIcA, Opium. 


SO PIO. An old Name for Opium. Rhogii Lexicon Scri- 
bonianum. © | 
SOPOR. The ſame as Caros, or Coma. 
SOPORARIM ARTERLE. The Carotid Arteries, 
SOPORIFERA. Medicines inducing Sleep. 
' SORA. The ſame as EssER E. 
SORBET. The ſame as SERBET. 
SORBTIO. Sorbi le Aliment. | 


SORBUS, 
1 are; 1 ya | 
t reſembles the Pear and Cra in eſpects, except 
that the Leaves are pinnated as in the Fraxinus. Py 


Boerbaaue mentions two Sorts of Sorbus, which are; 

1. Sorbus ; ſativa. C. B. P. 415. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 248. 
Tourn, Inſt. 633. Sorbus, Offic. . 1285, Emac, 1471, 
Raii Hiſt, 1. 1456. Synop. * 452. J. B. 57. Sorbus legi- 
tima, Park. Theat. 1420. THE SERVICE-TREE. 

This grows to be a pretty large Tree, whoſe Branches are 
cloathed with winged Leaves, ſomething like thoſe of the 
Aſh-tree, conſiſting of ſeven or nine ſerrated Pinnæ, each 
Leaf terminating in an odd one. It has ſeveral Cluſters 
of five leaved white Flowers, which are followed by 
Fruit of the Shape and — of a ſmall Pear, growin 
ſeveral together on Foot-Stalks, an Inch long; they are o 
a greeniſh Colour, with a Mixture of Red, as it has been 
more or leſs expoſed to the Sun; of a rough, auſtere, choaky 
Taſte ; but when ripe or mellow, ſweet and pleaſant, It is 
found wild in ſome Parts of England, as in Staffordſhire and 
Cormuall, flowering in May, but the Fruit is not ripe till 
November. The Fruit is uſed. 

It is reckoned to be very reſtringent and uſeful for all 
| Kinds of Fluxes ; but when ripe, not altogether ſo binding. 
The Fruit is ſeldom or never to be met with in our Mar- 
kets ; and therefore, for a Succedaneum, we uſe the Sorbus 
Torminalis. Miller's Bot. off 
2. Sorbus z aucuparia. J. B. 1. 62. Tourn. Infl. 634. 
Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 248. Ornus, Offic. Ornus frve Fraxinus 
ſylveftris, Park. Theat. 1419. Sorbus ſylveſtris, frue Fraxinus 
Bubula, Ger. 1290. Emac. 47 3. Sorbus ſylveſiris, foliis 
domeſtice fimilis, C. B. P. 415. Rau Hiſt. 2, 1457. Synop. 
3 452. THE QUICKEN-TREE. 

This Tree grows in mountainous and moift Places ; it 
flowers in May, and produces _ Fruit in September. The 
Fruit is ſaid to be a very good Hy e, and excellent for 
the Scurvy. The Liquor which diſtils from a Wound made 


in this Tree, is recommended as an excellent Antiſcorbutic, 


and as a R for Diſorders of the Spleen. 
SORDES AURIUM. Ear-Wax. | 
SORDES ULCECUM. The ſordid Matter in foul and 
ill- digeſted Ulcers. _ | 
REX. See Mus Major. 


-SORGHUM. A Name tor the Adilium 3 arundinaceum ; 


fubrotiinds femine ; Sorgho nominata. ; 
SORNI. Mars ; that is, Iron. Turba Phi 
' SORY, ov, ar vp, Sec CHALCITIS, 


67. 
dle; altiſſimus ; folio - oblongo, put 


Dent. 28. Park. Theat. 1205. Raii Hi 


SPA 


” SOSTRATI VINCULUM. A Species of Bandage ; 
COTE: in his Treatiſe of Bandages. * 
= RA, rings. The Name of an Amidote deleribed = 
5 - EL. * 

3 

a Sz i 
cotics, with" Nutmeg, Saffron, phire, and Soot. It is 
deſcribed in the Augu/tan Diſpenſatory, and is directed to be 
into hollow Teeth. | | LI 48 
SOTIRELLA PARVA, is another, medicinal Mass, 
compoſed of much the ſame Ingredients ; of the fame Uſe; 
and deſcribed in the ſame Diſpenſatory. ; 8 

SOTSITSOU. ' A Name in Boerhaave's Index Alter. 


* 


Plantarum, for the Palna; Japonica; ſpinofis pediculis ; Po 
Hpodiii folio, 


SPADAM. -The Name for a Species of Sword-Fifh, nei. 

ther uſed in Food or Phyſic. Lemery des Drogues. * 
SPADON, raus. Spaſm. | 

SPAGIRIA, or SPAGIRICA ARS, Chymiſtry, or Al- 


my. . 
SPALAX, chat, The Animal called a Mole. 
SPALT, according to Lemery, is a; flinty heavy Stone, 
which is uſed by the Founders in fuſing their Metals, It is 
eſteemed deterſive and deſiccative, externally applied. 
SPANA, for Hiſdana, Spaniſh. In Scribonius Largus, 
No. 256. the Pix Spana, Spaniſh Pitch, is an Ingredient in 
a Malagma, there directed. The fame Epithet is applied to 
Wine, Oil, Pitch, Alum and Opium, by various Authors. 
SPANACHIA, according to Blancard, is the fame as 
Spinachia, Spinnage. | 
SPANDARAPUM. The ſame as SPARADRAPUM, C- 
Hellus, from Schenchius. 
SPANOPOGONES, ra , from cad, thin, and 
Twywr, the Beard, Perſons whoſe Beards are thin, or whoſe 
Hairs fall off from their Chins, are thus called. | 
SPARA. A whimſical Term in Paracelſus, to' which it 
is not eaſy to affix any Meaning. It is thus defined, Spara Vis 
Mineralis ex Ilech. prime Subſtantie ex primo ente, e pars 
prima ex quatuor elementatis. Elementata iſta ſunt Mineralia 
ora. $i | 
SPARAD M. A Sort of Cerecloth, called, alſo, 
Tela Gualteri, | | 


Take of the Diapalma Plaiſter, and Diachylon with the 
Gums, each one Pound ; Cerufs, half a 8 Root 
of Orris, finely powder'd, an Ounce and half: Melt 
theſe together, and whilſt they are in Fuſion, dip there- 
in ſoft worn out Linen-Rags, ſo that they may be co- 
vered with the Plaiſter on each fide; then take them 
out, ſpread them, and let them dry, and render the Sur- 
faces ſmooth with a Knife or Spatula. The principal 
Uſes of theſe are for Iſſues. Lemery Pharmacop. Univer ſ. 


There are two other Forms of Sparadraps in the old Col- 
lege Diſpenſatory ; as the Sparadrap for Iſſues. 


Take of Wax, half a Pound, Red Lead and Turpentine, 
each four Ounces ; Cinnabar, and the Roots of Floren- 
tine Orris powder'd, each one Ounce; Muſc, four 
Grains: Mix, and uſe as above. 


Take Oil of Roſes, half a Pound; Sheeps Suet, four 
Ounces; Wax, ten Ounces; Litharge, Reſin of the 
Pine, Frankincenſe, and Maſtich, each two Ounces ; 
Armenian Bole, and volatile Meal, each an Ounce : 
Make a Plaiſter to be uſed as the preceding. 

The laſt is, in the Old College Diſpenſatory, called 77a 


Gualteri. 


SPARAGMOS, owagzyui;. A Convulſion. 
SPARAGUS. The ſame as ARAGUS. ; 
SPARALLIUM. An uterine Clyſter. Rulandus. 
SPAREDIA. In Paracelſus, is a Ligature anointed over 


— 


with the White of an Egg. 


SPARGANIUM. 
The Characters are ; 
The Flowers are male, polypetalous, herbaceous, furniſh- 
ed with a vaſt Number of Stamina, and are cloſely connected 
to the Stalk in the Form of a Globe. The Ovaries grow on 
the ſame Stalk below the above-mentioned maſculine ms, 
and are crooked ſmall Tubes like Pods, which, when ripe, 
become oſſeous, unilocular, or bilocular Capſule, filled with a 
farinaceous Nucleus. Theſe Ovaries are, alſo, collated into 
Globes like Knots. | _ 
Boerbaaue mentions two of Sparganium, which are ; 
1. Sparganium z ramoſum, Ger. Emac. 45. C. B. P. 15. 
H. 2. 1311. Synop. 3. 


437. Tourn. Inſt. 531. Beerb. Ind. A. 2. 168. Sparganium, 


f 90 8 N J 2. 541. BRANCHED 
"20 : grown 90 the Banks of Rive and in marſhy Places, 
— 


—— CT the Poiſon of Serpents, taken in 


I 
des 
W . 
2. Sparganium z non ramoſum. 
Platanaria altera, Dod. p. 601. Berri. Ind, Alt. Plant. 
SPARGANOSIS, r A Milk Tumor in the 
* Breaſts, Galen. | 4 
SPARSI MORBI. Scatter d Diſeaſes, The fame as 
SPAR TIUM. The Broom- Tree. . 
The Characters are; | 1 5 
It hath a pupilinaceous Flower, whoſe Pointal, which riſes 
from the Flower cup, afterwards becomes a ſhort, roundiſh, 
ſwelling Pod, containing, for the moſt part, one Kidney- 
Seed in each. ' Nees , 
| Brerhogve mentions three Sorts of Spartium, which are; 
1. Spartium; alterum; monoſpermum; ſemine Rani. ſi- 
mili. C. B. P. 396. Geniſia Hiſpanica, floribus luteis parvis, 
monoſpermos, ſemine Rani ſimili. 5 | 
2. flore albo. C, B. P. 396, Ge- 
n/a 


Spartium ; tertium 3 
FT, panica, floribus candidis. 
3. Spartium;  orientale ; filiqui compreſſR, glabri & annu- 
lata. T. Cor. 44. Boerb. Ind. Alt, Plant, 
 SyARTIUM is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of GERISTA 
and SECALE- | | 3 5 | 
SPARUS, ca,. The Name of a Fiſh found near the 
Sea-ſhore, ſomewhat like a Guilt-Head. 
SPASMA, rache, from onde, to draw. A Divulſion or 
Diſtenſion of the nervous Fibres of a Muſcle without Lacera- 
tion, or a Wound. See Cox r us. Þ 
SPASMODES, ran,. Spaſmodic, or convullive ; 
from oxaow, a Convulſion. Td. 
SPASMODICUS, The fame as SpasMoDEs. 3 
SPASMOLOGIA. A Treatiſe or Diſſertation on Spaſms 


\ 


or Convulſions. 
SPASMOTICUS. . The fame as SrasMobicus and 
SFASMOD ES. \4; -. - 5 | | 
SPASMUS, A Convulſion, or Spaſm. 


No Diſorder is more terrible to human Nature, or com- 
plicated with more dreadful Symptoms, than Convulſions, 
which are preternatural and violent Contractions of the ner- 
vous, membranous. and muſcular Parts, eſpecially of the 
Trunk and Limbs, ariſing from a ſpaſmodic Stricture of the 
Membranes ſurrounding the ſpinal Marrow, and the Nerves 
diſtributed from it, and an impetuous 
Fluid into the Organs of Motion. | 

Hence appears the Difference between Convulſions and an 
Epilepſy ; for as the primary Cauſe of the latter is ſituated 
in the Ps and Dura Mater, thoſe nervous Membranes which 
cover the Brain and the other Parts of the Head; fo, on the 
contrary, the Cauſe of Convulſions is principally to be ſought 
for in thoſe Membranes which ſurround the ſpinal Marrow, 
and the Nerves diſtributed from it. The F Lime. alſo, of 

thoſe two Diſorders are different, though moſt of them, on 
account of the intimate Conſent of theſe nervous Membranes, 
are found to have a great Affinity with each other; For in 


Influx of the nervous 


an Epilepſy the Patient is afflicted with an Alienation of 


Mind ; a Depravation of the internal as well as the external 
Senſes; a foaming of the Mouth; a clenching of | the 
Thumbs in the Fingers; and a Forgetfulneſs of every Thi 
that happens during the Fit. But theſe are Symptoms dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Convulſions, in which there is neither 
an "Alienation of Mind, a foaming at the Mouth, ner a 
clenching of the Thumbs; and if theſe Symptoms happen 
during Convulſions, they conſtitute the Diſorder of the con- 
vuliive epileptic; kind, Ns | RET 
Convulſions, like other ſpaſmodic Diſorders, principally 
exert their Tyranny upon the nervous, fibrous, and membra- 
nous Parts; and as theſe are copiouſſy interwoven with other 
muſcular, glandular, cartilaginous and bony Parts, they, alſo, 
draw them into Conſent, and excite violent Commotiohs in 
them.” And though theſe violent Commotions principally af- 
ſect the external Parts and Limbs, yet they ſometimes pene- 
trate to the internal Viſcera, and excite terrible Diſorders in 
F e ed 3k 
Convulſions attack the miſerable Patients in various man- 


ners; for in ſome they happen ſuddenly, without any Signs 


of the approaching Diſorder ; whilſt in others they may be 
foreſeen by ſome Signs: The moſt conſiderable of Which are, 
a Refrigeration of the Extremities, ; eſpecially of the Feet; 
or a Senſe of Formication, which, alſo, ſeizes the Os Coxygis, 
and like a cold Vapour aſcends through the Spine of the Back. 
Ihe left Hypocondrium is affected with 
Pains, and the Patient is fo obſtinately coſtive, that neither 
SFFiiLiences nor Excremants-can be diſcharged, whilſt the 


1 
| 1 


The Root is recommended by Dieſcori- 


C. B. P. 15. West. 231. 


Der. 2. an. 3. Obf. 77. an. 7. 


with thoſe of 


ve and flatulent 


. 
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ji 
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the Back, that the 
At other times they in vain 
Times 
Someti 
the 
whi 
Body is ſtiff and immoveable, as a Stone. Theſe Agitations 


Patient ſeems to fit upon 
beat the paſſive Air: At 
Legs are drawn into various Directions: 
mes they up and ſtrike the Earth hard : Sometimes 
ine of the Back is incurvated, fo as to form an Arch, 
the Breaſt is raiſed: And at other times the whole 


ſeize many in the very Poſture in Which they are, without 
throwing them on the Ground; whilſt others, like epileptic 
Patients, fall ſuddenly down, weep, laugh, grind thelr Teeth, 
» hang out their Tongues, and are vertiginous. As the 
ſtures and Motions of convullive Patients are very various, 

as we find in M,N. C. An. 2 23. Der. ax. 1 64. 
Dec. 7 2 * Forftii Epiltel, 
ſo I. TO urpriſing, . ach Patients mw fre- 
quen anguages they never learn'd, and like Prophets 
predict future Lein r Reaſon they were by the 
Ancients accounted Demoniacs, as we are informed by F+- 
reftus, in Obſ. Med. Lib. 10. Ob. 56, Schol. | 
After the Paroxyſm many Patients retain an incredible Lan- 
guor of the whole Body and Feet; many fall into Deliriums, 
and a profound Sleep; and in others the Diſorder is termi- 
nated by EruQations, an Exploſion of Flatulences, Vomiting, 
and a copious Diſcharge of Lymph. Convulſions are fre- 
tly ſucceeded by an Evacuation of Mucus or Blood from 
Noſtrils, Uterus, or hzmorrhoidal Veins. In ſonie, alſo, 
the Paroxyſm is terminated b ung and in numberleſs dif- 
ferent manners. The Sleep of convulſive Patients is generally 
turbulent, and full of Dread and Terror; their Appetite un- 
ſtable, and their Bodies coftive ; they ſweat with Difficulty, 
and are ſubject to the Influence of various Paſfions of 
the Mind. The Paroxyſms are ' ſometimes longer, and 
ſometimes ſhorter ; and happen ſometimes at longer and at 
other times ſhorter Totervals, tho" for the moſt Part they ſtrictiy 
obſerve the Variations of the Moon. I have known Patients 
in whom they have duly happened at a particular Time of the 
Year for 'a few Months, and have afterwards _— ceaſed, 
In Women they either precede or accompany” the Eruption 
of the Menſes; and are more ' frequent and violent after 
high Feeding. They are, alſo, eaſily excited by the fAight- 
Cauſes, eſpecially by the Paſſions of the Mind. CO e 

| Thoſe are moſt ſubject to Convullions whoſe nervous Sy- 
ſtems are either naturally, or by any other Cauſe, weak; 
eſpecially if their Juices are impure. Hence Convulfions'are 
not only hereditary, but, alſo, ſometimes handed to very re- 
mote Generations; eſpecially if the Parents haye been hypo- 
chondriac, hyſteric, arthritic,” ſubject to the Hemorrhoids, 
or if the Mother, when pregnant, has been inclined to vio- 
lent Paſſions : For this Reaſon, Children and young Per- 
ſons. are more ſubjet to Convulſions than Adults, and 
Women than Men. Perſons of a delicate Turn of Mind, 
an acute Genius, and thoſe of choleric Temperaments, are, 


alſo, more liable to them than others. 
Having given the Hiſtory of Convulſions, we now come 
to confider their Pathology. The proximate Cauſe, there- 
fore, of Convulſions, is a ftrong and violent Stricture of the 
Membranes furrounding the ſpinal Marrow, and of-the ner- 
vous Parts diſtributed thence.” Hence tis obvious, that in 
Convulſions thoſe Parts are only agitated, which receive their 
Nerves from the ſpinal Marrow. But fince theſe Mem- 
branes have an intimate Communion with the Meninges 
of the Brain, of which they are Productions, it is ealy to 
conceive why convulfive M otions gre — complicated 
the epileptic Kind, 1000" ich they, alſo, 


That theſe Things may be the more clearly perceived, tis 
to be obſerved, that the ſpinal Marrow, like the Brain, is 
and is continuous to the Brain. See Hipporrates, L. de Car- 
nibus $eft. 3. Galen, L. 12. de uſu Partium, Cap. 15. and 
V:flingius, in Anat, Cap. 14. This ſpinal Marrow is covered 
with one common membranous Covering, which adheres to 
the Spondyls of the Vertebrz ; and 'with three proper Mem- 
branes, the "innermoſt and ſecond” of which are Productions 

[*Ddd] | from 


o. 
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from the Pia Mater, and the third from the Dura Mater, 
This ſpinal Marrow is lodg'd in the Cavities of the Vertebrz, 
and, according to Viewſens, in Neurograph; Lib, 2. Cap. 1.. is 
- furniſhed both with arterial and venous Blood- Veſſels di- 
tributed t its Subſtance ; for it receives arterial Rami- 
fications from the vertebral Arteries, and the Trunk of the 
Aorta Deſcendens, from which the returning Blood is diſ- 
charg'd through the ſmall Veins, firſt into the venous Sinuſes 
of the Vertebræ, the Veins of the Vertebrz, the Vena Sine 
Pari, other ſmall Veins, and at laſt into the Vena Cava 
Aſcendens. See Vieuſſem in the Work above quoted, Tab. 
18. Fig. 1.2, and 3, The principal Function of the ſpi- 
nal Marrow ſeems to be, to diſtribute from it various Nerves, 
of which there are thirty Pairs, and two ſpinal Nerves, by 
Willis call'd the acceſlary Nerves, which are diſtributed to 
the Par Vagum. See the ſame Author, Tab. 19. Fig. 11. 
Theſe Nerves are firſt diſtributed to the Muſcles of the fore 
and back Parts of the Neck, of the Back, Breaft, ſuperior 
and inferior Limbs, to the Motion of which they are ſub- 
ſervient ; then they are diſtributed through the internal Viſ- 
cera of the Breaſt and Abdomen, conſtitute the Membranes 
in them, and laftly ſend off various conſiderable Ramifi- 
cations to the external Muſcles of the Face and Head, and 
contribute greatly to the Motion of theſe Parts, 

W hoever duly compares what has been ſaid with all the Symp- 
| toms of the Diſorder, will eaſily diſcover a rational Connexion 

between them, and be able to aſſign the mechanical Cauſe 
of Convulſions. But tis to be obſerv'd, that this convulſive 
Irritation of the Parts may happen in adouble Manner ; foreither 
the Membranes of the ſpinal Marrow are primarily irritated, con- 
vuls'd, and draw other Parts with which they are connected into 
conſent ; or ſome of theſe Parts are firſt ſpaſmodically affected, 
and communicate the Convulſion to the ſpinal Marrow, 
from which it is propagated to other Parts. Hence we ſhall 
call the former of theſe Convulſions Idiopathic, and the lat- 
ter Sympathetic, | 

Among the mediate Cauſes which diſpoſe to this Con- 
ſtriction of the ſpinal Marrow, the moſt conſiderable are vio- 
lent Paſſions, than which nothing is more effectual both 
for inducing and ſupporting Convulſions, eſpecially if the 
Patient is expos'd to external Cold, or commits any Error 
in Regimen. Henricus ab Heer, in Ob/. 24. gives us a me- 
morable Inſtance of violent Convulſions produced by a ſud- 
den Conſternation of Mind, occaſioned by a Reflexion upon 
Fornication before committed. And nothing is more fre- 
quent than for Perſons, eſpecially ſuch as are young, to be 
ſeized with Convulſions by Frights, or exceflive Paſſion. 
Immoderate or premature Venery are, alſo, of great Efficacy 
in 2 apy army af which Reaſon Coition is call'd 
by Phyſicians, a ſlight Epilepſy. 

Ames the material Cauſes of Convulſions, we may juſtly 
reckon a peccant State of the Juices, and eſpecially a certain, 
acrid, ſaline, and ſcorbutic Dyſcraſy of them. Hence Con- 
vulſions are frequently produced by a Retropulſion of the 
Gout, arthritic Diſorders, the Itch and Purples ; and the 
Convulſions are again mitigated upon the Erruption of the 

t Matter. But as nothing more contributes to the 
8 of the Humours, than the Redundance or Spiſſitude 
of them, eſpecially if the natural Excretions by Sweat or 
Stool, or the Hemorrhoids, or Menſes, are diminiſhed or 
ſuppreſſed. Hence 'tis obvious, why hyſteric and hypocon- 
driac Patients, and thoſe afflicted with an Obſtruction of the 
Menſes or Hemorrhoids, are moſt ſubject to Convulſions. 
Hence *tis frequently obſerved, that Girls before the Erup- 
tion of their Menſes, are often afflicted with Convulſions, 
which often ceaſe upon the Appearance of that Evacuation. 

If we enquire into thoſe nervous Parts from which the 
convulſive Strictures are generally propagated to the Mem- 
branes of the ſpinal Marrow, the moſt conſiderable of them 
are found to be the Stomach and Inteſtines, the Vellications of 
which prove the Cauſe of Convulſions through the w 
nervous Syſtem; for theſe Parts, by Means of their nerveo- mem - 
branous Structure, are very ſuſceptible of irregular Motions, 
and are greatly affected by the flighteſt Cauſe. But ſince 
the Stomach receives its Nerves firſt from the right and left 
external Ramifications of the eighth Pair, and likewiſe from the 
Nerves ariſing from the firſt and ſecond Vertebræ of the Back, 
and running off to the coſtal Ramification ; and ſince the In- 
teſtines receive their nervous Branches from the internal Ra- 
mification of the eighth Pair, which concurs with the In- 
tercoſtal, and forms the meſenteric Plexus, the Reaſon is ob- 
vious, why the Striftures of theſe Parts 8 propagated 
to the Membranes of the ſpinal Marrow, the whole 
nervous Syſtem. . 

Hence no Species of Convulſions are more frequent than 
thoſe which have. their pri Seat in the Duodenum, in 


which acid and viſcid ities mixing with the Bile and 


pancreatic Juice, quickly acquire an acrid and almoſt cau- 


* 
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ſtic Nature. Thus in M. N. C. Dec. 3. an. 3. O,. 138. 
we have a memorable Account of a Catalepſis, accompanied 
with violent Symptoms, the Cauſe of which was lodg' d in 
the Prime Viz. Hence, alſo, acrid, cauſtic, and poiſonous 
Subſtances, by corroding the Membranes, excite univerſal 
Convulfions. Thus in M. N. C. Dec. 3. an. 4. Of: 30. 
there is an Inſtance in which univerſal Convulſions were pro- 
duced by drinking Wine edulcorated with Litharge. And 
'tis ſufficiently known, that acrid Purgatives have often pro- 
duc'd the fame Effect. All theſe will the more eaſily and 
infallibly happen, if a ſcorbutic Diſpoſition of the Patient 
concurs. Hence in M. N. C. Of. 77. Dec. 2. An. 3. 
we have an Account of violent epileptic Convulſions ari- 
ing from the imprudent Injection of an acrid Clyfter in 
ſcorbutic Pains of the Belly. _ 


” 


This is, alſo, confirmed by various Obſervations of im- 

rtial Authors, in which tis evinced, that Worms in the 
[nteſtines have produced ſarprizing ambulatory and rotatory 
Convulſions, eſpecially in Children. Memoradle Inſtances of 
this Kind are found in Georgins Horſtius Epiſt. Medecin. 
_ M. N. C. Dec. 1. An. 6. Of. 187. and Dec. 
3. An. 3. oF 99. and Foreflus in Obſ. Med, L. 10. 
Obſ. 117. If we enquire into the Cauſes of theſe Con- 
vulſions, we ſhall find, that ny not only conſiſt in Cor- 
roſions and Vellications of the Inteſtines, which happen to 
Children, but that they are, alſo, produc'd in Adults, by 


— 


dead Worms in the Inteſtines, which diffuſe a putred inous 


Vapour, which inſinuates itſelf into the nervous Syſtem. 
Hence, in Caſes of this Kind, the Breath is often fetid and 
cadaverous. | 

But ſince the urinary Bladder and Uterus receive their 
nervous Ramifications from the loweſt Branches of the in- 
ternal eighth Pair, and from ſome Ramifications ariſing 
from the Os Sacrum, tis eaſy to conceive why Vellications, 
Spaſms, and Wounds of theſe Parts terminate in Convul- 
fions. Thus, according to Etimuller, in Coll. Prat. p. 2. 
Tom, 1. there are numberleſs Inſtances of Convulſions pro- 
duced by a Suppreſſion of Urine. *Tis, alſo, frequently ob- 
ſerv'd, that Women in Labour are ſeiz'd with peculiar con- 
vulſive Motions of the Limbs, when the Spaſms of the U- 
terus aſcend and affect the Nerves of the ſpinal Marrow. 
Hence the Hands and Neck are often agitated from one Side 
to another, the Breaſt is elevated, the Members and whole 
Body tremble ; and unleſs thoſe Spaſms are allay'd and again 
deriy'd downwards, in order to expel the Fœtus, they often 
prove prejudicial, and even mortal, both to the Mother and 
Infant; for though *tis certain, that there can be no De- 
livery without ſpaſmodic and convulſive Motions, yet *tis to be 
obſerv d, that their Seat ought to be principally in the Uterus, 
Os Sacrum, and adjacent Muſcles. But when from various Cauſes 
they are propagated to the ſuperior Parts, and invade the ſu- 
perior Part of the ſpinal Marrow, they excite various and ter- 
rible Symptoms. | 

External Wounds of the ſpinal Marrow, and other remote 
nervous Parts, alſo, produce violent Convulſions. Every Sur- 
geon knows, that Fractures and Luxations of the Vertebrz, 
where bony Splints prick the ſpinal Marrow, excite Conyul- 
fions : And every one knows, that Wounds of the nervous 
Parts, or of a ſingle Nerve, by Veneſection, for Inſtance, or - 
any Puncture, Vellication, or any Cauſe whatever, produce vio- 
lent Convulſions. Rhodius in O8f. Cent. 1, Obf, 32. and 
50. gives us Inſtances of Convulſions produced by a Punc- 
ture of a Nerve in the Hand. Fore/tus in O5/. Lib. 10. 
Ob/. 118. 119, informs us, that Convulſions were produced 
by the pricking of a Nerve in Veneſection. And in O3/. 


120. he informs us, that the like Effects was produced by 


a Wound. And Rhodius, in the Part above quoted, informs 
us, that violent Convulſions have ſometimes been produc'd 
by an incautious Pairing of the Nails. Hence Punctures, 
Wounds, and Injuries of ſome of the external Parts of the 
Head and Muſcles, are found to terminate in Convulſions, 
which 1 have ſeen excited by a Wound of the temporal 
Muſcle. Nor is this to be wonder'd at, fince, according 
to Vieuſſens in Neurograph. Tab. 24. from the ſecond ver- 
tebral Nerve, ſome Ramifications diſtributed upwards through 
the external Ear enter various Muſcles of the Face. 

The ſame is, alſo, the Reaſon of the Convulſions produ- 
ced by the Stings of various Animals. In M. N. C. Dec. 1. 
An. 9. Of. 65. we have an Account of a ſurpriſing Species 
of Convullions produced by the Bite of a large Fly. Many 
Skilful Phyſicians have given us Inſtances of intenſe Pains of the 
Limbs, Agitations, and Incurvations of the Back, and Toſ- 

accompanied with a difordered Fancy, produc'd by 
the Bites and Stings of enraged Animals. Hence tis ob- 
vious, that the Matter is very ſmall and pernicious, which 
excites ſuch Tumults and irregular Motions in the whole. 


nervous Syſtem, 
| Though 
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Though Convulſions are very terrible, yet they are not 
i 


ſuddenly mortal. "When they are recent, atient you 
and the Conſtitution found, an eaſy and ſhort Cure is to 
hop'd for : But if they ariſe from a Suppreſſion of the Menſes 
or Homorrhoids, they are removed by recalling theſe Evacua- 
tions. But when the Humours are thick and impure, the 
Excret ions ſuppreſs'd, the Conſtitution delicate, the Patient 


advanced in Years, and the Diſeaſe hereditary, and of long 


ſtanding, the Cure is very difficult; for then the Fluids are 


not only peccant, but, alſo, the ſolid nervous Parts, in which the 


acrid exhal'd Matter is impacted and radicated. Beſides, 
the Nerves when greatly diſtended with violent Concuffions, 
inſtead of the ſubtile, etherial, nervous Fluid, are fill'd with 
a groſs Vapour, and for that Reaſon not without great Diß- 
ficulty reduc'd to their natural State, Hence, alſo, we are 
to account for the ſuprizing Strength of Perſuns under con- 
vulſive Paroxiſms. Convulſions, alſo, fi tly degenerate 
into a true Epilepſy, or 'a hypocondriae Melancholy, eſpe - 
cially when a bad Regimen, or a prepoſterous Cure concur. 
Laſtly, thoſe who die of Convulſions are taken off by an Apo- 
lexy, Hence on diſſectin 

Jie of Convulſions, the Veſſels of the Brain have been 
found infarcted and diftended with ſtagnant Blood; or Extra- 
vaſations of Blood have been found here and there in the Ven- 
tricles of the Brain, and in the ſpinal Marrow. 

In the Cure of convulſive Motions, three Intenſions are to 
be principally purſued ; the firſt of which is, to correct the 
material Cauſes which ſupport the Diforder, prepare them 
ſor an Elimination, and commodiouſly evacuate them, The 
fecond is, to footh and allay the violent and irregular Com- 
motions of the nervous Parts. And, thirdly, to corroborate 
the nervous Syſtem, in order to prevent a Relapſe, which fre- 
quently happens. But the Patient, eſpecially if the Diſor- 
der is inveterate, is above all * to be exhorted to Pa- 
tience under the Cure for ſome Time; nor is the Cure to 
be obtain'd by a great Variety of draftic Remedies, but ra- 
ther by mild Medicines, and ſuch as are friendly to Nature; 
theſe, with the Aſſiſtance of Patience and a ſufficient Time, 
will accompliſh the Cure, | 
With reſpect to the Cure in general, tis to be obſery'd, 
that if the Diſorder, according to Hippocrates, ariſes from a 

"Redundance of Humours ; or if the Quantity of Blood is 
too great; or if it is thick, and the Pulſe large, and eſpe- 


cially if the Habit is ſanguineous, we are to begin the Cure 


with Veneſection either in the Foot or Arm; and theſe Ve- 
neſections are to be repeated twice, thrice, or oftener, ac- 
cording to the Degree of the Plethora ; or Scarifications 
may be interpos d; but Veneſection is more expedient after, 
than during the Paroxyſm ; for by bleeding in the Pa- 
roxyſm, I have frequently obſery'd violent and long pro- 
tracted Symptoms produced. 

I have, alſo, very rarely obſery'd convulſive Motions re- 
moy'd without the Obſervation of a proper Regimen. 
Hence in inveterate Convulſions it is expedient to change the 
Air and Soil, eſpecially if dank and moiſt, and to reſide in 
a ſerene and mild Air; to travel and uſe frequent 
Exerciſe ; proper Aliments, of a ſoft Texture and eaſy Di- 
geſtion, are to be choſen ; but all hot, ſpirituous, vinous, 
and Malt Liquors are to be carefully avoided. The Patient 
is, for ordinary Drink, to uſe Decoctions of the Root of 
Viper's Graſs and Shavings of Hartſhorn, or Whey, or the 
Selteran cold Springs. Baths for the Feet, prepared of Ri- 
ver-water, Bran, and Chamomile Flowers are, alſo, to be 
us'd ; and the Patient is to immerſe his Legs pretty far into 
them when they are conſiderably tepid, before going to Bed, 
after which he is to procure a gentle Sweat; for theſe Mea- 
ſures have a fingular Efficacy in promoting the Circulation 
of the Humours, and allaying the ſpaſmodic Strictures. 

But no Attempts towards a Cure are to be made, unleſs 
the Body is ſoluble ; for which Reaſon, if the Patient is 
coſtive, we may exhibit a proper Doſe of the Pilulz Bal- 
ſamicæ, or Inſuſions and Potions prepared with Manna, or 
Manna us'd inftead of Sugar in ſome warm Infuſion ; or if 
the Patient is entirely coftive, emollient and oleous Clyſters 
are to be injected till the Body is duly ſoluble, But when 
tis certain that the Fomes of the Diſorder is lodg'd in the 
Prime Viz, tis expedient, eſpecially about the Changes of 
the Moon, to exhibit an Emetic in Conjunion with a Laxa- 
tive, for which Purpoſe two or three Grains of emetic Tar- 
tar may be mixed with a Decoction prepared of one Ounce 
of Manna, that thus there may be a ſufficient Evacuation 
of the peccant Humours both by Vomit and Stool. 

Among the moſt ſimple and dietetic Medicines which are 
generally of great Service in convulſive Diſorders, we may 
juſtly reckon large Draughts of cold and ſimple Water, by 
which Means I have ſeen the moſt violent Convulſions re- 
moy'd ; for common Water, in con of its Levity 
and Fluidity, enters the capillary Veſſels of the human Body, 


the Carcaſſes of theſe who have 


8 PA 


readers the Blood more fluid, corroborates the Parts; involves 


the acrid and ſu Humours and Va and by ex- 
citing a gentle Sweat, eliminates them the 
Hence the proper and moderate Uſe of temperate, cold, and 


hot Springs, ſeems to be of i in convulſive 
— 2 lingular Efficacy 


But if Convulſions, eſpecially about the State of Puberty 
or Youth, ariſe from exceſſive Venery, Anger, or any other 
ee 8 of — - Patient is carefully to abſtain 

ev ing Ca ing a Commotion and 
G the Fluids, or e855 he Solids to 
Motions and violent Strictures, ſuch as Aromatics, acrid 
Purgatives, Emetics, all hot and ſpirituous Subſtances, vio- 
lent Exerciſes of Body and Mind. On the contrary, greater 
Confidence is to be repos'd in Diuretics, emollient, demulcent, 
and nutritive Subſtances, Hence Cows Milk, that of Aſſes, 
or Whey, as, alſo, Baths of ſweet Water mix'd with 
Milk, are of fingular Service. Gelatinous, nutritive Rroths, 
are, alſo, of great Service ; and for ordinary Drink, the Pa- 
tient is to uſe weak Chocolate, or DecoRions prepared of the 
Roots of Vipers-Graſs, Barley, the Shavings of Hartſhorn 
and Ivory, and the Fleſh of Vipers, To theſe we are to 
add ſuch Remedies as allay ſpaſmodic Motions, together with 
Anodynes and Specifics, which are hereafter mentioned. | 

"When Convulſions ariſe from Worms, theſe are to be 
kill'd and expell'd from the Body: But tis to be obſerv'd, 
that in this Caſe all Anthelminthics and Specifics ate not 
equally proper; fince the Preparations of Garlick, Vitriol, 
Copper, Aloes, draftic Purgatives, and Mercurials deſtroy 
Worms, they are nevert unfriendly to the nervous 
Parts when raſhly exhibited. It is more expedient to attempt 
the Cure by external Remedies, ſuch as Clyſters of Milk, 
thoſe prepared of ſweet and oleous Subſtances, and Line- 
ments of a — 28 Quality, ſuch as the Ointment of Sow- 
Bread, externally applied to the Navel and Abdomen, The 
Anthelminthics given internally ought to poſſeſs a corro- 
borative and nervous Quality, ſuch as Worm-ſecd, either 
reduc'd to Powder or an aqueous Eſſence, or Mercurius Dulcis 
mix'd with two Parts of medicinal Cinnabar, and reduc'd 
to the Form of Pills, with Extract of Tanſy, Rhubarb, and 
the leſſer Centaury. Other peccant, bilious, viſcid, and 
acrid Sordes of the Prime Vie, are to be treated with in- 
ciding, reſolyent, abſorbent, digeſtive Medicines, ſuch as 
correct Acrimony, and gentle Evacuants, either of the eme- 
tic or laxative Kind. If acrid Purgatives, or Things of a 
cauſtic or poiſonous Quality have excited the Convulſions, the 
Spiculæ of theſe Subſtances are to be ſheath'd up by pin» 


— oleous, mucilaginous Subſtances, and Preparations of 


ilk. | 
= ms wy en a Suppreſſion of the 
Menſes, we are by no Means A 2 that Evacuation by 
Emman „and other hot Medicines generally exhi- 
bited for that Purpoſe. In ſuch a Caſe, 'tis more expedient 
to reſtore the free Circulation of the Humours by the Uſe of 
Baths of natural and medicinal Waters, by prudent - Vene- 
ſection, by bathing the Feet with tepid Liquors, by bal- 
ſamic Pills, by warm Infuſions of the Leaves of Baum and 
the Lime-T'ree, and by cortecting Powders. Then the ir- 
lar Motions of the ſolid Parts are to be allay'd by An- 
tifpaſmodice and Anodynes, ſuch as the anodyne Liquor mix'd 
with Efſence of Caſtor, which is an excellent icine ; 
then the weaken'd Parts are 'to be corroborated. When 
Convulſions ariſe from a Suppreſſion or Diminution of the 
Menſes, beſides the above ſpecified Remedies and Veneſec- 
_ erer the Anus is of fingular 
Ice. 4 
It frequently happens, that the Retropulſion of Sweats, of 
er a of the Itch, Purples or Gout, induces 
Convulſions. In this Caſe, the acrimonious Sordes of the 
Prime Vie are to be corrected, and the ſpaſmodic Stric- 
tures allay'd by abſorbent Powders prepar'd of Crabs Eyes, 
the Pulvis Marchionts, prepar'd Amber, Cinnabar, Nitre, 
diaphoretic Antimony, and the Extracts of Saffron and 
Caftor. In the Evening the Patient may take the anodyne 
Liquor, with a ſmall Doſe of Buſſins's bezoardic Spirit, and 
the Spirit of Caſtor, or antiſpaſmodic Pills prepar'd thus: 


Take of the Extracts of Yarrow, and of the Flowers of 
Chamomile, and the Herb Carduus Benedictus, each one 
Dram; of Yenice Treacle, Amber, and Cinnabar, each 
half a Dram ; of Saffron, twelve Grains ; and 'Oil of 
Chamomile, eight Drops ; form them into Pills, with 
which Laxatives are to be frequently interpos d. 


Then Aﬀes Milk mixed with the Selteran cold Springs 
are to be drank, or Whey, both of which are to be perſiſted 
in for ſome Weeks, interpoſing, at proper Intervals, Manna 
in conjunction with Cream of "Tartar. Ry {of ” 
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Narcotics, which not only recal the Paroxyſms, but alſo ten- 


in der the Diſorder worſe and more obftinate. 


the Shavings of the Sea-horſe's Teeth, of Ivory, of the Bone 
found in the Head of the Sea-cow, of the Elk's Hoof, and of 
the human  Cranium, as alſo human Blood and Secundines 


dried, the Viſcera of Vipers and Serpents, together with their 


Hearts, Galls, and Liver; the Ankle Bones of Hares dried and 
verized, the Water of Swallows with Caſtor, but eſpectal- 
the Powder of Earth- worms. No leſs efficacious are ſome 
edicines drawn from the vegetable and mineral Kingdoms, 

among which are the Coals of the Lime-tree pounded, the 

Extra& of Saffron, the Flowers and Roots of Piony and wild 

Poppies, as alſo Medicinal Cinnabar. This Intention is, alſo, 

anſwered by Sedatives and Anodynes, ſuch as the anodyne 

Liquor mixed with Eſſence of Caſtor, the Pilulæ de Cyno- 

lolſlo mixed with Aurum Fulminans and Cinnabar, and the 

Dae Woldgerfi, which, ue e groflir Matter is re- 

moved, excellently check habitual.convullive Motions. And 

laſtly, Corroboratives are to be uſed, in order to anſwer the 

third Intention of Cure. . 

Nor are we to neglect external Remedies, among which we 
may reckon Ointments and Liniments applied to the Nape 
of the Neck, and Spine of the Back. The Ingredients of 
theſe may be that of human Fat, Badgers, Bears, the 

Mountain Mouſe, the Beaver, and Vipers. With theſe 

Fats we are to mix the diſtilled Oils of Rue, Lavander, 

Marjoram, Roſemary, Nutmeg, and, in order to render them 

more penetrating, a few Drops of the Spirit of volatile Salam- 

moniac. But tis to be obſerved, that the diſtilled Oils are 
to be omitted in Patients who cannot bear them, and only 
the Fats and mucilaginous Subſtances uſed. No Medicine is 

2223 to Baths of freſh Water uſed about the Time of the 

nvaſion. By theſe let a gentle Sweat be provoked, Nature 
being either fpontaneoully inclined to it, or, if not, by an 

Infuſion of the Flowers of the Lime-tree, which are of 

ſingular Efficacy, of Cowſlips,. St. John's-wort, and Vale- 

rian Root, by which means, violent Paroxyſms are frequently 
prevented, 15 Fw 

When in Convulſions ariſing from Worms, Mercurius 

Dulcis is exhibited with a purgative, tis to be obſerved, that 

before the Uſe of this Medicine, or other Anthelminthics, 


mucilaginous Demulcents, ſuch as à few Spoonfuls of the 


Oil of Sweet-almonds, ate to de; exhibited ; or let Milk be 
drank immediately before or after, in order to allay, the Stric- 
tures of the Inteſtines. | | 
Tho' Veneſection is often beneficial in convulſive Diſor- 
ders, eſpecially where there is a Plethora, a Spiſſitude or Dy- 
teraſy of the Humours, a Suppreſſion of the Menſes or He- 
morrhoids, ot when the Head is violently affected, yet we are 
not to take away a large Quantity of Blood at ane Time, 
nor to uſe Veneſection promiſcuouſly ; for as the Diſorder, 
when often recurring, more frequently proceeds from a De- 
ſect than a Redundance of laudable Blood, it eaſily happens, 
that by immoderate Veneſection the Strength is impaired, 
the Stomach weakened, Perſpiration retarded, and in Patients 
not manifeſtly. plethoric, more Harm than Good done. Nor 
is Veneſection to be performed on the Side affected, nor du- 
ring the Equinoxes, but about fourteen Days before or after 
them ; becauſe at theſe Times the Paroxyſms, during which 
nothing is to be attempted, are generally more violent than 
at other Seaſons. - // = | 
When a Suppreſſion of the Hemorrhoids ſupports Convul- 
lions, and à gentle Tumor and Obſtruction of the Veſſels are 
already — after other proper Meaſures, I know no more 
efficacious Medicine than Chalybeats. Hence the following 
vinous Infuſton is of ſingular: Service. 


Take of the Roots of Zedoary and Succory, each half 
nan Ounce ; of the Tops of the Leſſer Centaury, and 
the Flowers of Clary, each four Pugils; of recent Citron 
Peel, half an Ounce ; of Currans, two Ounces ; and of 
Rheniſh Wine one mix all together, digeſt over 
a gentle Fire, and keep for Uſe. 7 


In convulſive Diſorders no Medicines are more prejudicial 
than ſuch as: throw the Humours into violent Commotions, 
to which they are at theſe Times too much ſubject. Hence 
we are carefully te abſtain from all hot ſpirituous volatile 
Subſtances, hot Tinctures and Eſſences, crude Aſtringents and 
HA |; ; 


e Baths, which are not to be uſed, ſo long 
i= tis to be. feared that the malignan 


We are not raſhly and immediately to. have Recourſe to 
as the Patient is 
plethoric, or the Duodenum full of Sordes ; for in ſuch Caſes, 
t Matter, being put in Agi- 
tation by the Baths, ſhould be diffuſed thro' the whole 98 


Ihe ſame Caution is to be obſerved with reſpect to a Mil 


Diet, inſtead of which bilious Patients ought to uſe Whey; 
nor is a Milk- Diet to be uſed at all, unleſs the Primæ Viz 
and Viſcera are ſound and free from Sordes. A Courſe of 


Milk is moſt ſafely begun about the Middle or End of the 


Spring. | | 
The Body in convulſive. Diſorders ought always to be kept 
ſoluble, ſince we obſerve them to be moſt violent when the 
Patient is coſtive. This Intention is beſt anſwered by mild 
laxative Preparations of Rhubarb, Raiſins and Manna, Cly- 
ſters, and an emollient Diet. Tho Liniments are of ſingular 
Efficacy in ſoothing and relaxing Spaſms, yet they are more 
properly uſed when the Paroxyſm begins to remit, than at its 

eight, eſpecially if the Patient bas previouſly. uſed the Bath. 

Antipileptic Specifics and ſpirituous Corroboratives are by 
no Means to be exhibited in the Beginning of the Diſorder, 
and not till aſter the material and groſs Cauſe is removed; 
for when this Cauſe is removed, convulſive Motions frequent- 
ly ceaſe, without the Aſſiſtance of Specifics, whoſe Efficacy 
is found to be greateſt in Convulſions ariſing from Commo- 
tions of Mind, eſpecially if the Viſcera are ſound. Thus 1 
knew a young Man, who for ſixteen Years had laboured un- 
der violent epileptic Fits, N by my antipileptic 
Powder, after having previouſly taken a Vomit. 

The Return of Convulſions is beſt prevented by a due 
Uſe of the Non-naturals. Let the Patient, for Inſtance, live 
in a pure, ſerene and temperate Air. And as Hippocrates, in 
Seer. 2. Aph. 45. affirms, that in Joung Perſons, Convulſions 
are cured by Change ef Air, fo the Patient is to be per- 
ſuaded to remove from marſhy, cold, and moiſt Places, inſected 
with a thick and coarſe Air, to higher, dryer and more 
healthy Parts. The Patient muſt not lie on the moiſt Ground, 
nor walk long in a bad Air, in the Night-time, or when the 
Sun ſhines exceſſively hot. Let his Food be of eaſy Digeſtion, 
and for ordinary Drink, let him uſe cold or medicated Wa- 
ter, or warm Infuſions. He ought to preſerve a ſerene Mind, 
abſtain from immoderate Venery, uſe Exerciſe, take a good 
deal of Sleep, preſerve his Body ſoluble, and, left a Redun- 
dance of Blood ſhould happen, uſe proper Veneſections or Sca- 
rifications. Frederic Hoffman. 

SPASNIA, A violent lancinating Pain in the Muſcles of 
the Therax during Coughing. +: Caftellus from Mercurialis. 
SPAT HA. ovabn, This ſometimes imports a Rib, or 
a Scapula ; but it is generally uſed to expreſs a Spatula, an 
Inſtrument -well known in Apothecaries Shops, Spatha, in 
Celſus, L. 7. C. 10. is a Sort of Inciſion Knife, the Shape 
of which Heiſter thinks is not known. Celſus, ſpeaking of 

. Polypus in the Noſe, ſays it muſt be looſened from the 
Bone by a ſharp Iron Inſtrument, in modum Spathe facto, 
ſhap'd lik d a Sword ; for Spatha, orabn, ſignifies, properly, 
a Sort of Sword; whence all the other Things which are thus. 
called, borrow the Name on account of their Similitude. 
Spatha, enadn, is, alſo, the external Covering of the Fruit of 
the Palm. . q | 85 
SPATHESTER. eowabnrng. from ono, to draw. A Chi- 
rurgical Inſtrument, contrived for drawing the Prepuce over 
the Glans, when too ſhort to cover it. | 

55 owabountn, A Spatula. | 
5Þ ATILE exe, A liquid Stool . 
SPA A. An Inſtrument ſor mixing ſpreading 
Plaiſters, and for many other Uſes. * 

» SPATULA FATIDA. See Xyris. | 

 SPAUL. Blood. Rulandus. 

SPECARIUM. The fame as LAPIS SPECULARIS. 

SPECIES, in Pharmacy, is a Powder. : 

The Species uſually prepared are the following. 

Species Diambre cum & fine Oderatis, See Dia MER 
SPECIES. | goed 
SPECIES DIANTHUS. See DiAxTRHORN. = 
_ SPECIES DIA TRAGACANTHI FRIGIDI. See Dia- 

TRAGACANTHI FRIGID@ SPECIES. | 

SPECIES DIATRIQN PIPEREAHN. See DiaTzION 
PiPEREON SPECIES. pr 
- SPECIES HIERÆ PICRA. See Hizm a. | 

Beſides the foregoing Species, Schroder mentions the fol- 
lowing: * h 
Species Dianiſu. | * 

| contra Apoplexiam. 3 5 

Aromaticz Caryophyllatz cum & ſine ambra & 

Moſcho. 5 | 5 
Aromaticæ Roſatæ cum & ſine Ambra & Moſcho. 
N Species 


Cordiales cum & fine Ambra & Moſcho. 
Diacurcuma ſive Diacrocu. 


a.. cum & ſine Ambra & Moſcho. 


de Gemmis frigidæ. | 
5 ſive Electuarii Ducis. 5 
de Hyacintho. 
Diahyſſopu. ——— 
Imperatoris. 
Diaireos Salom. 
| Uſitatæ. | 
uſtini five. EleQuarii Juſtini, 


cca. 
| Latificantes Galen. cum & ſine Ambra & Moſcho. 
Lætificantes Rhaſis. | 
Liberantes, confectionis liberant. 
Lithontribon. 
Diamargariton calidæ Avicen. 
Diamargariton frigidæ Nicolai. 
Diamoſchu Amarz. | | 
| dulcis cum & ſine Ambra & Moſcho. 
Diapenidion. 
contra Peſtem, Ferdinandi Imper. 
Diapleres archonticon, cum & ſine Moſcho. 
Diapceonias, cum & fine Ambra & Moſcho, Cord, 
Benedictæ Laxativæ. 
Diacarthamu. 
Caryocoſtini. 
Epiſcopi, ſive Eleſcophi. 
de Succo Roſarum. 
Diaturbith cum Rhubarbaro. 
Diapraſſiu Nicolai. 
Electuarii Reſumptivi. 
Diarrhodon Abbatis, cum & ſine Moſcho. 
Roſatæ novellæ. E 8 
Diaſpoliticon. 
Diatrion Santalon. 
Diathamaron, cum & ſine Moſcho. 
Diatrogacanthæ calidæ. # 
ad Vermes, Confectio ad Vermes. 
Dia-Xyloaloes, cum & fine Ambra & Moſcho. 
| Dia Zingiberis. 
 SPECIFICA. Specifics. | 
Since tis certain from Experience, that ſome Medicines 
have a Kind of peculiar and ſpecific Efficacy in the Cure of 
particular Diſorders, and are for that Reaſon preferable to 
others, I ſhall conſider ſome of thoſe Medicines, which, from 


long Experience, I have found in a fingular Manner bene- 


ficial in the Cure of certain Diſeaſes. But by Specifics T do 
not, with the common Herd of Phyſicians, mean ſuch Medi- 
cines as, infallibly and in all Patients produce falutary Ef- 
fects, and never fruſtrate the Hopes of him who preſcribed 
them. For ſuch Medicines are no where to be found, be- 
cauſe the Operations and Effects of Remedies are not formally 
inherent in them, but depend upon the mutual Action and 
Re- action of the Medicine upon the Body, and of the Body 
upon the Medicine; for all Medicines act not only according 
to their own Sphere of Activity, but alſo according to the 
Conſtitution of the Patient, ſo that the ſame Medicine, exhi- 
bited to ten different Perſons. labouring under the ſame Diſor- 
der, produces different Effects in each. 
© The high Pretences, therefore, to Panaceas, Arcanums and 
Specifics, againſt particular Diſorders, are falſe and ill- grounded, 
ſince by Specifics we ought to mean no more than, ſuch Me- 
dicines as are more efficacious and infallible than others in the 
Cure of particular Diforders ; for ſome Medicines contain 
Elements or Principles every one of which contributes to re- 
move the Cauſe of the Diſorder ; ſo that the Compound, or 
Medicine itſelf, anſwers various Intentions of Cure at once, 
Thus Rhubarb is preferable to all other Laxatives in the Cure 
of Diarrhzas, becauſe it not only evacuates, but alſo by its 
balſamic Bitterneſs, blunts and corrects the acid and cauſtic 
Humours, and when the Purging is over, corroborates the re- 
laxed Tone of the Viſcera by its earthy, ſubaſtringent Particles. 
Thus, alſo, in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, and Coughs proceeding 
from Diſorders of the Stomach, in order to cleanſe the Prime 
Viz, Manna is preferable to all other Laxatives on account of 
its Sweetneſs, which obtunds and corrects the corroſive, acid, 
and acrid Humours. Other Remedies are, alſo, called Specifics, 
becauſe their Virtues and Power of producing certain Effects 
in particular Diſcaſes, have been diſcovered and confirmed by 


Influence . 

with the nervous and membranous Parts, are happily 
by Medicines abounding with a ſubtile, aromatic 
| are produced in them 
y Opi 2 The Stomach is de- 
lighted with Acids, by Means of which Appetite and Digeſtion 
are pr Bronchia of the Lungs are injured 
and ſtimulated to Spaſms by them. Cantharides, and Inſects 
abounding with a volatile cauſtic Salt, neither affect the Sto- 

mach nor Inteſtines, but the urinary 


1 en and adapted to particular Diſorders. 
regard then to intermittent Fevers, and eſpecially, in 
order to check their Paroxyſms, the Perwwian Bark is greatly 


celebrated, becauſe, beſides its aſtringent Quality, and that by 


which it ſtops "febrile Motions, which it has in common 
with many other Medicines, ſuch as Preparations of Vitriol 
and Allum, the Roots of Tormentil and Biftort, it is, alſo, 
in Conſequence of its bitter, balſamic irs ws ſſeſſed of 
a ſingular Efficacy for correcting the morbifie Matter, and 
corroborating the languid Solids, "Fhis Bark may be exhibited 
in Subſtance, reduced to an Electuary or Efſence, or, which 
is beſt of all, infuſed and gently boiled in Rheniſb Wine, 
Among the Specifics, alſo, for Intermittents are generally rec- 
koned the Flowers of common Chamomile, ſo much extolled 
by Baglivi, becauſe both on Account of their Bitterneſs, 

il, and antiſpaſmodic Virtue, they are highly efficacious in 
Fevers, and by their gentle Aſtringency, * the Tone of 
the Solids, But if Intermittents are highly obſtinate, which is 

nerally owing to an Obſtruction of the Pancreas, this Ob- 

Ction is by nothing more efficaciouſly removed than by 
Mercurius Dulcis, Medicinal Regulus of Antimony, and anti- 
monial Sulphur corrected, and prudently exhibited, 

In Quartans, the moſt celebrated Specific is the Eſſence of 
Rhubarb and Gentian, prepared with the Lixivium of the Salt 
of Tartar, and the urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac ; for in 
Quartans, the Liver, and its Veſſels, are full of groſs Blood, 


the biliary Ducts infarcted with a thick and tough Bile, and 


the Prime Vie overloaded with acid Crudities : Hence this 
Medicine, becauſe it corrects and ſweetens the acid Humours, 
reſolves and attenuates the ſtagnant Blood and lenteſcent Bile, 
reſtores a due balſamic Quality to the Bile, and purges gently, 
is preferable to all others. But when Quartans are ſo invete- 
rate and obſtinate as to elude the Force of all other Medi- 
cines, Mercurius Dulcis, or diaphoretic Mercury duly pre- 
pared, are highly efficacious; as alſo, the Antiquartium of Ki- 
verius, which is poſſeſſed of the fame Virtue with Mercury. 
And tho' the Mercurials exhibited ſhould excite a Salivation, 
yet it is not to be dreaded as dangerous, fince frequently the 
ever ceaſes whilſt it ſucceeds, 

All Inflammations, which are always accompanied with a 
Fever and Danger, and generally happen in the Nerveo-mem- 
branous Parts, ſuch as the Pleura and Bronchia of the Lungs, 
are by a certain Specific Virtue cured by purified Nitre, mixed 
with a ſmall Quantity of Camphire, by Demulcents, gentle 
Anodynes, Emulſiyes, and fixed Diaphoretics. In extinguiſh- 
ing all febrile Heats, Nitre is preferable to all other Things, 
becauſe, beſides that Virtue by which it fixes and abates the 
inteſtine Motion of the ſulphureous Parts of the Blood, it 
reſolves and attenuates the thick Blood and Lymph lodged in 
the narrow Veſſels, and at the ſame time moiſtens and relaxes 
the tenſe and rigid Fibres, and conſequently exerts an anti- 
ſpaſmodic Virtue. | | | 

When there is a malignant Diſpoſition of the Humours, or 
ſuch a State of the Juices as is prone to Putrefaction, or 
when by Contagion, ſuch Miaſmata are conveyed into the 
Body as are fit to induce ſuch a putrid Corruption of the 
Juices both in acute and chronical Diſorders, I find nothing 
more effectual than Camphire, 1 when exhibited in 
Conjunction with Nitre ; for the Camphire, its balſamic 
Quality, preſerves the due Craſis and Mixture of the Blood, 
diminiſhes the Force of the Ferment, and by augmentin 
Perſpiration, without exciting an exceſſive Heat of the Blood, 
excellently promotes the Elimination of the Sordes, through 
the Pores of the Skin. But if the Fever 'or Inflammation 
are of the malignant Kind, Camphire is never to be exhibited 
alone, but always mixed with. Nitre. In order to reftore 
Strength, which. is greatly impaired in almoſt all Diſeaſes, 
and eſpecially thoſe of the malignant Kind, I know no more 
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' efficacious Remedy than Citron Peel, oh Accbunt of the, Oil 

which it contains; as alſo, Cinnamon, and a weak Water 

from it, with the fragrant . of 8 
Ra bis and Cher: When Fever is abſent, 

of Cinhamon, and an Elæoſaccharum red of it, are of 

Uſe ia reſtoring the Strength. In 2 Plague, the 

moſt mali 


of all Diſorders, the beſt Specific is Vinegar, 
_ „or prepared with Alexeterial and Cordial Roots. 
The Juice of Lemons and Citrons, and the Syrup of Citron 
Juices mixed with Oil of Cedar, as Acids, powerfully reſiſt 
utrefaction, the Source and Support of which is an exalted 
alcalino-ſulphureous Principle tending to a corruptive Diſſolu- 
tion of the Humours, and a Di jon of their due Mix- 
tufe, | | 1 
We now come to treat of Pains, which, if they ariſe from 
ſpaſmodic Strictures, ſuch as the Cardialgia, the Colic a 
the Stone, are moſt ſurprizingly relieved by my anodyne mine- 
ral Liquor, which is not only poſſeſſed. of a gently anodyne 
and difticnt, but alſo of a corroborative Quality not to be 
ſound in other Sedatives. When Flatulences become ſtag- 
nant, and fo pent up as to diſtend the nervous Coats of 
Stomach and Inteſtines with violent Gripings, I have found 
no more. powerful Specific for their Diſcuſſion than Orange 
Peel, Camomile Flowers, Caraway and Cumin ; becauſe, on 
account of the ſubtile vaporous Oil they contain, they are 
anodyne and mitigating, and by their bitter, aromatic, acrid 
and fragrant Principle, corroborative, and proper to reſtore the 
Tone of the Parts. By which Means the Crudities, which 
are the Cauſe and Fomes of the Flatulences, are afterwards 
commodioully eliminated. 

Nor are there Specifics wanting for other Diſorders. Thus 
ſcorbutic and rheumatic Pains of the Limbs, and a wandering 
Gout, are greatly alleviated by Earth-worms, the Juice or 
Powder of them, eſpecially, when mixed with Abſorbents, 
Cinnabar and Nitre, and long and copioully uſed with Aſſes 
Milk or Whey. I have, alſo, ſeen long continued rheumatic 
Pains and Contractions of the Limbs, cured by gradually ex- 
hibiting the Powder of crude Antimony from about ten 
Grains to half a Dram. Let this Medicine be taken daily, 
interpoſing a mild Decoction of the temperate Woods. Af- 
ſes Milk, according to Pliny and bs 26f ch was by the An- 
cients looked upon as a Specific for the Gout, and frequently 
uſed ; and ſuch gouty Patients are alſo ſurprizingly relieved by 
Decoctions of the Roots of Mugwort, Vipers Graſs, Sarſa- 

arilla, China-root, Liquoriſh, Polypody and HermodaQtyles, 
fiberally and for a-conſiderable Time uſed, In a Tooth-ach, 
an Ounce of Elder Rob drank in Broth, in order to promote 
2 Diaphoreſis, and ſome of the ſame Rob diſſolved in Ale, 
with which the Mouth is to be frequently waſhed, affords 
infallible and preſent Eaſe to the Patient. | 

Hypochondriac and hyſteric Diſorders have a great Affinity, 
and principally exert their Violence by inflating and ſpaſmo- 
dically conſtricting the Inteſtines, by which Means they draw 
the whole nervous Syſtem into Conſent, Theſe Diſorders 
have, however, their peculiar Specifics, by which they are al- 
layed, the moſt conſiderable of which are hot and cold medi- 
cinal Waters, Baths, proper Exerciſe, fetid Gums and Medi- 
cines, ſuch as Aſa Fœtida, Sagaponum, Opoponax and Caſtor, 
which when exhibited alone in the Form of Pills, or rather 
with Purgatives, ſuch as corrected Aloes, or the Extracts of 
Rhubarb and black Hellebore, or mixed with Myrrh and Saf- 
fron, and frequently tho' moderately uſed, ſurprizingly allay 
the Spaſms, corroborate the Tone of the nervous Parts, and 
colliquate and gently evacuate the viſcid Humours. 

In Diſorders of the Head, and eſpecially of the Nerves, 
which proceed from a Weakneſs of the Brain, and a languid 
feeble State of the whole nervous Syſtem, ſuch as an Hemi- 
plegy, a Palſey, a Diminution of the Senfes, a Torpor and 
. — of the animal Functions, a Difficulty of Hearing, a 
Ringing of the Ears, a Syncope, a Vertigo, a Weakneſs of 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, as alſo a Diarrhza and Vomitin 
I have found no more infallible and | inſtantaneous Speci 
than my Balſam of Life, prepared of genuine cephalic and aro- 
matic Oils, and uſed both internally and externally, _ 

Beſides, for Madneſs, whether of the furious vr melancho- 
lic Kind, not only Veneſection, but, alſo, the Uſe of hot and 
cold medicinal Waters and Emetics are celebrated as Specifics. 
The Antients, and Heppocrates himſelf, for this Purpoſe prin- 
cipally uſed white Hellebore, the Virulence of which, accord- 
ing to Proſper Alpinus, in Med. Method. they cotrected by 
Boiling it with Oil or Oxymel, and giving the Patient a 
large Quantity of Milk before its Exhibition. But this Practice 


is now obſolete, perhaps, becauſe the Moderns are ignorant 
of the Method of collecting and exhibiting 
Schulaii Difſert. de Helleboriſmis veterum. 
doubted but * is a * 
| Eſpecially if its Operation is affiſted b 
of ſweet Water, which are cal 


Hellebore. See 
Nor is it to be 
Specific in Deliriums and Madneſs, 
Veneſection and Baths 


ial in all Diſord of hb 


Kind. But in Madneſs ariſing rather ſrom che Exotbitarice 
of Paſſion, than an Obſtruction of the Hypochondria, A ſſes 
Milk, Nitre, and Aſſes Blood dried and reduced to a Powder, 
are excellent Demulcents, greatly allay the exceffive Strictures 
of the nervous Fibres, and in the inning of the Difor- 
der, produce happy Effects, eſpecially if the Patient 
his A ans and "ag ev Occaſion 7 Paſſion. 

he more terrible and frightful an Epilepſy is, the more 
ſollicitous Phyſicians have been about Reiedies . it; 
and certainly there are many Specifics extolled for this Pur- 
poſe; but I believe none are better, or more infallible, than 
the Powder of Earth-Worms, Cinnabar, the Powder of hu- 
man Secundines, the Shavings of the human Cranium, the 
Elks Hoof, and human Skin. But as theſe are proper in an 
idiopathic and chronical Epilepſy, ſo in that of the ſympto- 
matic Kind, nothing is more efficacious than my anodyne 
Mineral Liquor, which greatly alleviates epileptic Fits, 

When inan Aſthma the veſicular and vaſcular Com 

of the Lungs is obſtructed, and infarcted with a viſcid Phlegm 
Gum Ammoniac, Saffron, Peruvian Balſam, and Opoponax, 
either reduced to Pills, or made into an Effence with Tin- 
Qure of Tartar, are of all others the beſt Specifics: But 
when the Lungs are affected with any Phthiſical Diforder, 
the beſt Specific is Aﬀes Milk, either alone or mixed with 
the Selteran Waters, which are highly beneficial in Diſor- 
ders of the Lungs. This Intention is, alſo, anſwered by 
pure diſtilled Sulphur, eſpecially if diſſolved with the Fat of 
Animals, ſuch as Human Fat, or the recent Fat of a Dog ; 
as, alſo, with Sperma Ceti, adding, in order to corroborate 
the Stomach, a few Drops of the Balſam of Capivi, or of the 
Oils of Saſſafras Wood and Fennel; for ſuch is the Nature 
of Sulphur, that it not only ſtrengthens the languid Parts, 
but, alſo, diflolves and diſcuſſes the viſcid Juices, by which 
means it is highly beneficial in Diſorders of the Lungs,” ſuch 
as Exulcerations, Tubercles, and Vomicas, ariſing from a 
Stagnation and Condenſation of a viſcid, caſeous, and muci- 
laginous Humour precipitated from the Chyle. 

Beſides a Phthiſis, Dropſies are reckoned among the moſt 
dangerous and hardly curable Diſeaſes, But if they admit of 
a Cure, Elaterum was by the Ancients extolled as a Specific 
for this purpoſe ; becauſe, when duly exhibited, it carries the 
Waters off both by Vomit and Stool. And if the Body is 
duly prepared, the Humors render'd fluid, and Emollients ex- 
hibited both before and during its Uſe, it is of all other Me- 
dicines the moſt efficacious. But as the Waters are, alſo, 
evacuated by Urine, this Intention, if the Waters are diſ- 
2 for ſuch an Excretion, is excellently anſwered by the 

owder of Cantharides, mixed with Salt of Tartar, adding, 
in order to prevent any Inflammation, a few Grains of de- 
purated Nitre, and one Grain of Camphire. The Jaundice 
is alſo, frequently, a very obſtinate Diſeaſe ; but beſides E- 
metics which act 3 on the biliary Ducts, Rhubarb, 
the Roots of Turmeric and Madder, eſpecially if boiled in 
Water and Wine with the Addition of Nitre and Salt of 
Tartar, are found very efficacious in this Diſorder ; an Infu- 
ſion of the middle Bark of Elder, unleſs the Patient is too much 
weakened, is, alfo, uſeful, by colliquating the viſcid Bile, and 
2 the ſmall Stones from the biliary Ducts. 

n a calculous State of the Kidneys, the beſt Specific is an 
Infuſion of the Tops of Yarrow long and frequently uſed. 
Nor is a fingular and ſpecific Virtue to be denied to dried 
Strawberries, Winter-Cherries, Hounds-Tongue, Carrot- 
Seeds, and eſpecially the Bark of the Ægyptian Thorn- 
Root, if either infuſed in Water or taken in weak Geneva; 
for in theſe Subſtances there is a traumatic, gently balſamic, 
and ſubaſtringent Quality, by which they corroborate the 
weakned Tone of the renal Duct, and conglutinate and cure the 
exulcerated, and, in ſome meaſure, diſſolved Subſtance of the 
20 Bitter Almonds, on account of their anodyne Oil, 
and Oil of ſweet Almonds, are excellent demulcent and mi- 


tigating Medicines under the Paroxyſm, 


The Diſeaſes peculiar to Women from ſome Diſorder of 
the Uterus, eſpecially an irregular State of the Menſes or 
Lochia, are moſt commodiouſly treated with corrected Aloes, 
Myrrh, Saffron, Amber, round Birthwort duly reduced into 
Pills; for which reaſon the Pilulæ Becherianæ, and others 
compoſed in the fame manner, have acquired fo great a Cha- 
rater. In Men the Irregularities of the hzmorrhoidal Diſ- 
charge are corrected by Manna and an Infuſion of the Tops 
of Yarrow, becauſe this Plant contains a ſubtile Oil, which 
alleviates Spaſms, and with reſpect to its Smell, Taſte, and 


eſpecially its bluiſh Colour, greatly reſembles the Oil of Cha- 


momile. 
A 8 which is contagious, weakens the Patient by 
numberleſs Stools, and often proves mortal, is not removed b 


Medicines appropriated to ordinary Fluxes, but by certain 
8 peculiar to itſelf. Thus ' tis certain from Experience, 
at Ipecacuanha is of all other Medicihes the moſt power- 
ful 


SPE 


ful Antidyſenteric, if exhibited once, twice, or thrice, in due 
Doſes, in the Beginning of the Diſorder. Then afterwards 
other Things -capable of obtunding Acrimony, mild Diapho- 
retics and ors internally and externally, as alſo Rhu- 
barb as the beſt Laxative are to be uſed ; but the Caſcarilla 


Bark is the beſt Specific for corroborating the flaccid Fibres 


of the Inteſtiues, and checking their i Motions. 
| Terrible Symptoms are ſometimes excited by Worms in 
the Inteftines, for the Extirpation of, which there are various 
3 by the Greeks called Anthelmintics. And though 
are numberleſs Medicines extolled for this purpoſe, oy 

are not all equally efficacious, the beſt, however, are 
Feetida and Sagapenum, eſpecially when reduced to the Form of 
Pills, with Purgatives, ſuch as Mercurius Dulcis and Extract of 
Rhubarb, Only tis to be obſerved that both before and af- 
ter the Exhibition of ſuch Pills, the Patient is to take a 
few Spoonfuls of the Oil of Olives or ſweet Almonds, which, 
like all other oleous Subſtances, are highly offenſive to the 
Worms, and ſooth the inteſtinal Fibres ſpafmodically affected 
by the Corroſion of the Worms, whoſe Diſcharge by Stool 
they procure; for Aſa fœtida and penum, by their un- 
teful Smell, kill the Worms as effectually as we know 
; | Gra Experience Garlick does, The Seeds, alſo, of 

Worth-ſeeds, and the Herb Tanſey, are ſucceſsfully exhibi- 
ted againſt Worms, but they operate in no other manner than 
by reſiſting the putredinous Colluvies, which impairs the 
Strength, and induces a flow Heat and Languor; whilſt, at 
the ſame time, by corroborating the Tone of the Inteſtines, 
they facilitate the Expulſion of the Worms. | 

Violent Hemorrhages, from whatever Part, require ſpeedy 
Relief, and efficacious Remedies, leſt terrible Symptoms 
ſhould enſue. In Caſes, therefore, of this Nature, nothing 
is more efficacious than Nitre diſſolved in common Water, 
and ſucceſſively applied; and in order to prevent a freſh He- 
morrhage, the | of the Tooth of the Sea-horſe is to 
be frequently uſed. Six or cight Grains of the Pilulæ de Cy- 
—— may, alſo, be exhibited with Succeſs ; and the Oil and 
Seeds of Henbane, by their narcotic Quality, obtund the 
exquiſite Senſe of the Solids, and by that means hinder the 

from ſolliciting the Blood to a certain Part, where it 
might be diſcharged. In ſeminal Fluxes, eſpecially of the 
virulent Kind, there is not a more powerful Specific than 
Venice Turpentine, and its ætherial Oil; or in their ſtead, the 
Balſam of Capivi, or that of Mecha, which, after the Uſe of 
Purgatives, eſpecially of the mercurial kind, produce excellent 
Effects, either with or without Camphire, if exhibited either 
in an Emulſion of the four cold Seeds, Milk or Whey, 
In no Diſorder is the Impurity of the Humours greater 
than in the Scurvy, which is principally endemial, ariſes from 
bad Aliments, a cold and moiſt Air, and is increaſed by a 
ſedentary Life, and eſpecially by Grief. But a long Courſe 
of Experience has found the moſt powerful Specifics for this 
Diſorder to be Marſh- Trefoil, Scurvy-Graſs, Beccabunga, 
Creſſes and wild Raddiſh-Root; the Effects of which will be 
more conſpicuous and infallible if their expreſſed Juices are 
drank with ſweet Whey or Goats-Milk, and the Patient's 
Body duly prepared for ſuch a Courſe, But in inveterate 
urvies, accompanied with Pains, I have known ſingular 
Relief afforded, by drinking for ſome time a Decoction of 
Pine Cones, with an Addition of the Marrow taken {rom 
the Bones of Beef and Veal, 

A Lues Venerea can hardly be totally exterminated from 
its latent Receſſes, without the Aſſiſtance of Specifics, the 
moſt powerful of which are Quickſilver, Guajacum and its 
Bark, and duly prepared Antimony ; for there is not in the 
whole Materia Medica a Medicine which ſo powerfully moves 
the whole Maſs of Lymph and Humours, und excites ſo co- 
pious a Diſcharge of the Saliva, which is frequently continued 
for ſome Weeks, as Mercury, which when conveyed into 
the Body, by the ſpecific Gravity of its Molicules, which is 
greater than that of the human Juices, penetrates into the 
internal Parts of the Body, and paſſing with Force thro' the 
ſmalleſt Ducts, removes Obſtructions in them, It, alſo, totally 
changes the Craſis of the Fluids, and, by a certain inteſtine 
Motion, induces, as it were, a putredinous Colliquation of 


them, and by this means, tho' not without ſome Trouble: 


and Danger, removes the Lues Venerea and other obſtinate 
chronical Diſorders ariſing from an Impurity of the Serum. 
The ſofteſt Mercurial uſed for exciting a Salivation is Mer- 
curius Dulcis, joined with Abſorbents, and exhibited for ſome 
Days, aſcending gradually from five to twelve Grains, till the 
Saliva begins to flow copiouſly, and obſerving at the fame time 
a proper dietetic Regimen. Guajacum, by the ſubtle, acrid 
and reſinous Salt with which it impregnates the Water in 
which it is boiled, vellicates the Fibres and Coats of the Veſ- 
ſels, and increaſes the Circulation of the whole Maſs of Hu- 
mom and Lymph, by which means the viſcid Juices are re- 
folved, and the ObſtiuQtions removed. | 
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laudable manner. 
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ons and Exulcerations of 
eee le y its di- 
Plica Polonica, ; 


cut off, produces violent Symptoms, for removing which no 
Herb and 
Seeds of Club-mofs, with which the Head is to be often waſhed; 
for, by this means, the viſcid excrementitious Serum, fo 
much indiſpoſing the Brain and Head, is ſafely eliminated 
through the Hairs and Pores of the Skin with which the Cra- 
nium is covered, If the Eyes are afflicted with a ſaltih De- 
fluxion, accompanied with Rednefs, as in an Epiphora, and if, 
eſpecially in the Night-time, the Eyelids are conglutinated b 
a. viſcid Humor, a Grain of white Vitriol, mixed with gell 
Butter, 5 5 put upon the larger Orbit of the Eye, affords 
ſurpriſing Relief, and quickly removes the Diſorder. Pellicles 
of the Eyes, intercepting Sight, are quickly removed by drop- 
ping the recent Fat of Vipers into the Eye, and a beginning 
Gutta Serena is excellently diſcuſſed by Sulphur of Antimony 
taken W 7 
When any Parts are afflicted with Contractions or Rigi- 
dity, nothing affords more inſtantaneous Relief, than fre- 
12 putting them into recently opened, and as yet warm 
imals, by which mild oleous and natural Warmth, the 
tenſe and rigid Fibres are excellently relaxed. When after a 
Fall, or a violent Contuſion or Blow on the external Parts, Stag- 
nations and Concretions of the Blood and Humors produce 
various untoward Symptoms, a Decoction or Infuſion of 
German Leoparcs-Bane almoſt compleais the Cure, on ac- 
_ of its ſingular inciding, reſolvent and diſcutient Qua- 
ity. | 
When treating of Specifics, we muſt mention Aſſes Milk, 
ſo much extolled by the Antients as highly | conducive to 
Health and Longevity. But with reſpect to this, the Reader 
„ gf the Article Lac, and Patinus, in Tom. 2. Epi- 


Theſe are the moſt ſelect and approved Specifics in all the 
Materia Medica. But 'tis to be obſerved, that they are not 
1 of abſolute, but of relative Virtues, and that their 

ucceſs depends upon certain limited Conditions and Circum- 
ſtances, which ougbt to be duly adverted to in uſing them. 
Beſides, tho theſe Remedies are of, ſingular Ule when rightly 
uſed, they are, nevertheleſs, of no manner of ſervice, unleſs 
the Body is properly prepared for them, and the Obſtacles 
which might impair or kinder their Operation removed, Thus 
when there is a Redundance of Blood, and the Prime Vie are 
overcharged with Sordes, Veneſection muſt be uſed, and the 
Stomach and Inteſtines freed from the Load of crude, bilious, 
ee Sor des, before Specifics can be of any 

vice. 

Nor is it to be thought that when Specifics are uſed, there 
is no Neceſſity for other external and internal Medicines, 
capable of correcting and evacuating the peccant Humours : 
For Specifics do not ſo much affect the pzecant Matter 28 
the Motion of the Solids and Fluids, which they aſſiſt by re- 
ducing it to its natural State ; and this they perform beſt when 


aſter the material mortific Caulcs are removed, and the pec- 


cant State of the Humows correted by Medicines of a tem- 
perating, reſolvept, diſcutient, and deobſtruent Quality, they 
are exhibited. in a due Doſe, at a proper Seaſon, and in a 
In a patticular manner, we are to take 
Care that the Prime Vie be free from impure and viſcid 
Juices, by which the Force of the Medicine is greatly ob- 
tunded, or totally ſuffocated: Whereas, when theſe are 
cleanſed, the Texture of the Medicine remains entire, and 
produces its deſired Effect on the nervous Subſtance of the 
Stomach and Inteſtines ; as is obvious with reſpect to Emetics, 
Purgatives, Opiates, Analeptics, and all other Subſtances, 
ſmall Quantities of which produce conſiderable Effects. 

_ Laſtly, with reſpe& to Specifics, the Phyſician ought to 
know not only the Time and Doſe in which they are to be 
exhibited, but, alſo, how long they are to be uſed, and what 
Regimen and Method of Living is moſt for the Pa- 
tient; for that Method of Cure which conſiſts only in the 
Prudence and Judgment of the Phyſician, and his diligent 
Attention and Obſervation of the Conſtitution of the Patient, 
is of ſo great Importance to the deſired Effect, that it is pre- 
ſerable to the Uſe of Speciacs alone: And without ſuch an 
Obſervation and Attention to the State and Conftitution of 
the Patient, he will find the beſt of Medicines fail, and 
cannot properly be ſaid to underſtand his Profeflion, He who 
duly conſiders what has been ſaid, will ſee how far Art is 
neceſſary for the Cure of Diſeaſes. Frederic 


n. 
SPECILLUM. A Probe. Specilla, alſo, imes im- 
ports ets, or Tents, f 
SPECULARIS LAPIS. Offic. Boet. 397. Kentm. 26. 
Mont. Exot. 4. Shred. 356. Warm. Mal 56. Lapis ſpr- 
. culari a 


cularis Neatericis, Charlt. Foſſ. 23. Glacies Marie, ſeu Lapis 
Specularius, Koning. MUSCO LASS. 12 

It is a ſoſſile Stone, reſembling Cryſtal, — and 
diviſible into very thin Lamine. It is erron 1 
ſays the learned P. Amman, to be the Glacies Marie, [the 
Virgin Mary's Looking-Glaſs] as it was formerly believed to 
be the Aphroſelene, or Selenites ; For both Opinions are fa- 
bulous ; the firſt, becauſe it is uncertain whether the Virgin 


Mary ever made uſe of ſuch a Glaſs ; and the laſt, becauſe 


it neither contains the Image of the Moon, nor increaſes or 
decreaſes as that Planet does. We have it imported from 
Muſcovy, Spain, and other Parts; and it is of Uſe in Sur- 
ery, in the Cure of ſordid Ulcers. It is of Service, alſo, 
in difficult Labour, and is an Arcanum againſt the Epilepſy ; 
and is, alſo, reckoned among Coſmetics. | a 

SPECULUM. A Probe; or an Inſtrument for dilating 
the natural Paſſages, or Cavities. Thus there are the Speculum 
Ani, repreſented Tab. 55. Fig. 5 The Speculum Oculi, 
Tab. 38. Fig. 15. and 15 The Specutum Oris, Tab. 41. 
Fig. 11. and 12, And the Speculum Uteri, of which there 
are many Sorts deſcribed by Authors. 

The Tunica Arunta of the Eye is called Speculum. Specu- 
lum Citrinum is yellow Arſenic z Speculum Album, white 
Arſenic. .” 

SPECULUM INDICUM, is Filings of Iron. Rulandus. 

SPELTA. See Zea. 
 SPELTRUM. Speltre; the Name by which Mechanics 
call Zink. See ZINCHUM. | 

SPERAGUS. According to Blancard, the ſame as AsPA- 
R AG. | 

SPERGULA. A Name for ſeveral Species of ALSINE, 
which ſee. 5 

SPERMA CET I. Parmacitty. See BALAÆNA. 

The Emplafirum de Spermate Ceti is thus prepared: 


Take of White Wax, four Ounces ; Sperma Ceti, two 
Ounces ; Galbanum diffolved in Vinegar, ſtrained and 
boiled, an Ounce. Mix and make a Plaiſter, accord- 
ing to Art. | 


This Plaiſter is eſteemed an Emollient, and is much re- 
commended as an Application to the Breaſts, to prevent their 
growing hard, and the Milk from coagulating therein. It is, 
alto, ſaid to be good for ſtrumous Swellings. 

SPERMATICOS. eomw«uarii, Spermatic. An Epithet 
for the Organs of Generation, and the reſpective Parts 
thercof, 

SPERMATOCELE. A Species of Hernia, conſiſting in 
a Tumor of the Spermatic Veſſels; a Diſorder frequently 
conſequent to a humoral Hernia, or venereal Swelling of the 
Teſticles. 

SPERMATOPAA. Medicines which increaſe the Se- 


minal Juices. 


SPERNIOLA,: or SPERNIOLUM. 


landus, 

SPHACELUS, in Botany, is a Name for the Scordium 
Alterum ; five ſaliva Agreſtis. ̃ 

SPHACELUS. opaxinc;, or o e A Sphacelation. 
See GANGRANA, 

The Terms ofaxinc;, oi, ofarinigur, ofaxinigiobai, 
have various Significations in Hippocrates ; ſometimes they 
mean a Sideration and Corruption peculiarly of a Bone, as 
7 Aph. 79. and in feveral Places, and Lib. de Traf?. where 
| we read, for inſtance, «) &% xi»Iwwo; oparinioat To o To Tyg Align, 
<« and thus the Bone of the Heel is in danger of Sideration.“ 
They bear the-ſame Senſe in many Places of the Book de Ar- 
tic. And this Expoſition of the Words is warranted by Ga- 
len, who, in his Comment on 7 Aph. 50. ſays, rd opanxinifeu 
u wy mona henuew is Th Tie) dA wy gg id T8 Hapbiigeodas 
O Pigeon, „ the Word oPaxiNituy [to beafflicted with a Spha- 
« celus] is often uſed in the Books de Fra. and de Artie. 
<« for Nag [to be corrupted.” ] Celfus uſes the Verb vi- 
tiari in the fame Senſe concerning a Bone; for inſtance, Lib. 
8. Cap. q. where we read, Onnis mora vitanda erit, ne Qs 
infra vitietur, ** All Delays are to be avoided, leaſt the Bone 
«+ underneath ſhould be corrupted.” But theſe Words are 
ſpoken, alfo, in general, of the Sideration and Corruption of 
any Part, whether Fleſh, Nerves, or Bones, as Galen writes 
in many Places, and eſpecially, Com. 2. in Lib. de Fra#t. 
where he ſays, wu. ö Ti; voiag ie fegte hen, Oc. The 
Antients call the Corruption of the whole Subſtance of any 
Part a Sphacelus ; but to expreſs a Corruption of the fleſhy 
« Parts, they uſe other Words; for which reaſon he (Hip- 
e pocrates) uſually calls the Fleſh, in ſuch a Caſe, canges, f- 
„ Joan, onroeuirry, [Sapran, Mydoſan, Sepomenen, Words im- 
t porting Putrefaction] and by other like Names ; but when 
- © he ſpeaks: of. a Corruption. ot the whole | Subſtatice of the 


Frogs Spawn. Ru- 


2 * 


. . 


_ 
<< Bone, he uſes the Word piu, which- Affection k O. 
«© caſiqned by a Converſion of the adjacent Fleſh into vitious 
, Ichos [or Sanies] which by their Irrigation corrupt the” 
«© Bone.” The Author, Lib. de Tumor. has thele 
Words, “ I call, ys he, by the Name od, every Cor- 
„ ruption of the ſolid Parts, as well what ha to the 
% Bones as to the Fleſh and Veſlels;” and he there 
makes a Gangrene a Species of Sphacelus. Agreeable 
hereto, o, in Exrg, is expounded pg wzoa xall 7 
as yinwiles Tere, << dt hes nn after what manner 
ſoever it happens.” ſame Author, Comm. in 7 
Apboriſm. 50. expreſly tells us, that opaxin; is ſometimes 
taken for a Sideration or Corruption of a Part which 
tends to Deſtruction, but is not yet a confirmed Gangrene; 
and more he fays to the ſame purpoſe, Com. 4. in Lib, de 
Art. where, tho he diſtinguiſhes a Sphacelus from a Gangrene, 
yet, becauſe of their Vicinity, he acknowledges the Words 
are ſometimes erroneouſly uſed by Phyſicians. In this uni- 
verſal Senſe, I think, is to be underſtood the opaxiac; i 
Pare, the Sphacelus of the Brain, Lib. a. de Morb, the pan. 
Net Types, in the ſecond and third Book, and 5 opaxiPanion 
5 iynePanc, Lib, 2. in two Places; and opaxiiteras ip. 


in the ſame Book; o v iynepane, Lib, de Aer. Agu. & 


Loc. dle apaxinaly 8 iy, 7 Aph. 50. and iu opa- 
æhd e, Coac. 187, So that a Spa, Sphacelus, of the 
Brain is fo called, when the Brain, from any Cauſe whatſo- 
ever, is ſo far corrupted as to be in danger of a Sphacelus, 
And by Pa; oparno;, 7 Epid. we are to underſtand an In- 
flammation of the Head, or ſuch a Diſorder as threatens a 
Sphacelus, or a very intenſe Pain of the Head which naturally 
tends to the Deſtruction of the Patient in an acute Fever. 
Thus again is the oPaxeudu; Hegoxgaria, of Archigenes expound- 
ed by Galen, Lib. 2. de Loc. Affect. of thoſe who have ſo in- 
tenſe a Pain, or fo violent an Inflammation on one Side of 
the Head, as to be in imminent Danger of a Sphace/nus. A- 
greeably to this Senſe, Hefychius expounds opaxiny; by &udgs 
69:17, © an immoderate Pain ;” and Farinus expounds pa- 
A by aryeiv pela c racn, e to be affected with convulſive 
„ Pains.” Pliny, alſo, Lib. 17. Cap. 24. expounds the 
opatiuopy; of the Trees in Theophraſtus, Hiſt. Plant. Lib. 4. 
Cap. 16. by Doler Membrorum, © a Pain in the Members,” 
or Branches 3 and opaxiige, in Heſychius, is du au 
[ Verbs importing Pain.] Theſe various Senſes of the Word 
oPaxero were known to Galen, as appears, Lib. Ss de Loc; 
Aﬀett. where he ſays, All are not agreed as to the Signifi- 
cation of this Word cd,; for ſome underſtand by it 
a violent Pain, others an Inflammation in fo high a Degree as 


to create Danger of a Corruption of the Part, which ſome call 


a Gangrene, Some call a Corruption of the Part itſelf pd 


dos 3 Others owzop3s [a Convulſion]; others, again, give the 


Name of crae not to Corruption in general, but only to 
what proceeds from an Inflammation of nervous Bodies, 
Some underſtand it not of a »waopu3s actually preſent, but what 
is expected from the Greatneſs of the Inflammation; ſome 
call it a ſtrong Tenſion, others a Putrefaction. The agau- 
Maw; rugs x; die, * Sphaceliſmus of the Nerve and Bone,” 
in Wounds, Prorrhet. 2. ſeems to be expreſſed in Clfus, Lib. 
5. Cap. 26. by Nervi Reſolutio, d Reſolution of the Nerves.” 
In much the ſame Senfe are we to underſtand ls opacnous,, . 
46 2 Sphaceliſm of a Tooth.” Coac. 236. oPaxinouts rh; nabe, 
E a Sphaceliſm of the Cheek,“ Lib. 5. Epiſt. oPaxiniow); ca- 
9995, ** a Sphaceliſm of the Jaw,” from a Tubercle and Ab- 
ſceſs, 7 Epid. and ioxior ie, the Os Iſchium was af- 
<< fected with a Sphacelus,” from a Luxation, „“ that is, 
dead and withered,” 5 Epid. 4 ws; ic pan © the. Foot 
Vas affected with a Sphacelus ;”” and ix: DE: - 2 
; of the ba cor 0 from a Fall, Lib. eodem. Thee 
is alſo a oPaxz; which proceeds from an Inflammation of the 
Part, Lib. de Ulcer, We are told, alſo, by Galen, "Com. 4. 
in Lib. de Art. and Com. in 7 Aph. 50. that agar is taken 
for an incipient Gangrene ; in which Senſe is to be underſtood 
that Paſlage, 1 2E pid. goa ofaxinitu er afeile v. gde awoas ky 
ca, ** Where Things tend to a Sphacelus, the Veſſels are 
«© to be cut, a Wound made, and the Cure thus effected. 
Here the Author plainly gives Directions how to manage an 
incipient Corruption, or a Gangrene not yet confirmed. 

81 HACERUS. oFaxzcc, in Galen's Exegeſis, is a Word 
aſcribed to Hippocrates, for which he quotes 'a Paſſage in the 


Additions' to the Book de Cap. Yulner. but obſi t th 
lame time, that moſt Copies read cp. Fefuus r 


opaxihe; for opadge;, and fo the Paſſage quoted will read - 
yie & x; oPaxine; 3» 3, „If there be a Pain of the Had od 
<< a Sphacelus;” whence he infers, that the Word e pα , 


in the Exegefis, is put for «Pax, What Additions there 


wo to 5 Book de Cap. Julner. in Galen's Time, is not 
eaſy to be known; at preſent there are none remaining but 
thoſe which relate to the Book de Acre, Locks & Aquis. _ 
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from oPm,'a Wedge. See Capor. 


 SPHANOPALATINUS. The Name of a Muſcle of the © 


UyvLa, which fee. a a 
SPHAXRION. or, A Pill. 


SPHAERISTICA, five Pile Ludus, is 2 Species o gin | 
fica, 


naſtic Exerciſes performed with a Ball. Of the Spb 
there were four Kinds in Uſe among the Greets, which were 


thoſe with the little Ball, the great Ball, the empty Ball, and 


the Corycus ; which laſt Mercurialis reckons among the Balls, 


tho' Galen, Oribaſtus, and Paulus make it a diſtin Thing, 


becauſe it was, as he ſays, a Ball, or at leaſt ſomething 
it, as will appear from the Deſcription below. | 


The Exerciſe with the Ball, ſays Oribaſius from Autyllus, 


induces a greater Promptneſs to Motion, and ſtrengthens the 
vital Actions. Of the Exerciſe with the little Ball there were 
three Kinds: The firſt was with a Ball of a very ſmall Si 

in which the Parties held their Bodies very ere, and A 
with their Hands at a very near diftance. This Exerciſe 
was very beneficial to the Legs, which were kept Toy much 


upon the Stretch all the Time; it was, alſo, for the 
Back, the ſhort Ribs, and Arms, and the Fleſh 
ſolid. | | 


The ſecond Ludus parve Pile was with a Ball a little 
bigger than the former; in this they intermingled Arms, but 
kept off with their Bodies, held their Heads ere, and moy'd 
in various manners, to this Side, or to that Side, according 
to the Direction of the Ball. This, ſays Oribaſius, is the 
beſt and moſt ſalutary Exerciſe performed with the Ball, ren- 
_ dering the Body not only healthy and prompt to Motion, but 

robuſt and * giving a Perſon a firm Look, and not 
loading the Head. | | 

The third Exerciſe of this Nature, was with a Ball of a 


larger Size than the two former. In this one Party ſtood - 


while the other moved; the firſt gave the Ball a violent 
Stroke, which ſent» it to a great Diſtance, in which Action 
there accrues ſome Benefit to the Arms and Eyes, while the 
other Party, who is in Motion, is the better for it, not only 
in the fore-mentioned Reſpects, but, alſo, in his Legs on 
account of Running, and in the Spine of the Back, becauſe 
of the Inflexions he makes while he runs. And theſe arz 
the three Exerciſes with the /zttle Ball, | 

The Exerciſe with the great Ball differed from the former, 


not only with reſpect to the Size of the Ball, but the Po- 


fition of the Hands ; fot all the former were played or per- 
formed with the Hands always below the Shoulders, but in 
this they held their Hands above their Heads, and ſometimes 
moved on Tiptoe, that they might reach the higher; and 
ſometimes vaulted, that they might catch the Ball when it 
flew over their Heads. This Exerciſe procured Firmneſs to 
the whole Body, and was particularly good for the Body, as 
it drew the Humours downwards. But if the Ball be of 
above a moderate Size, as ſome there are which require both 
Hands to throw them, it ſtrengthens, indeed, the Arms in 
diſcharging it; but then it gives ſevere Strokes, and is im- 
proper for thoſe who are ſick, or upon the Recovery F and 
not good for Perfons in Health, | a 

This Account of the Ludus paruæ & magne Pilæ, or the 
- Exerciſes of the /ittle and great Ball is found in Oribaſius, 
Med, Col Lib. 6. Cap. 32. taken from Antyllus, In the 
Ludus parve Pile the Philoſophers Epigenes and Clefibius of 
Chalcis, are ſaid to have excelled: And beſides the three 
Kinds above "deſcribed, Pollux mentions the Aporraxis and 
Urania, in which they reclined their Bodies, and threw the 
Ball directly upwards, and intercepted its falling to the 
Ground, 

Among the Kinds of Parva Pila, Mercurialis reckons, alſo, 
what, in Atbenæus, is called agrar, Harpaſtum, and oi, 
Pheninda, both becauſe the Herpaſtum is deſcribed by Galen, in 
his Book de Luda parve Pilz, among other Plays of that 
Kind, and becauſe Clemens Alexandrinus makes the Pheninda 
which Po/lux makes to be the ſame with the agrari, a ki 
of Play with the parva Pila. Of the Nature of this Exer- 
Ciſe, ſee below. | 
As to the empty Ball, we have no clear Notion of, it, ſays 
Mercurialis ; but if we may be allowed to conjecture from 
the Words of Anty/lus, in the Chapter of Orybaſius above 


2 we may ſuppoſe it to be like the reſt, ſewed up with 


ather, but full of nothing but Air or Wind ; whereas the 
others were ſtuffed with Feathers, or ſome other Matter. 
Thus Mercurialis ; to which we may add from Autyllus, that 
the empty Ball was, alſo, called a Follicl, and gave the Party 
as mucly Exerciſe of Motion and Running as the third kind 
of Ludus parve Pilæ, to thoſe who played the moving Part, 
but was unſizeable and clumſy, and difficult to be managed. 
The Corycus, and the manner of Exerciſe with it, is de- 
ſcribed by Oribaſius from Antyllus, as Mercurialis took it from 
a Copy in the Vatican Library, in the following manner 


eturns, and 
1 
„ ſometimes with the Hands upon the Breaſt, and 2 
<< times with the Breaſt alone, the Hands being caſt behind 
de the Back.” From this of Antilles we have 5 
Reaſon to conjecture, that the Coryeus was ſpherical, or at 
leaſt of a roundiſh Figure ; for if it had been „ it could 
not have thus druck „ the Breaſt and Hands without 
hurting thoſe Parts, bat fallews is from Mercurialis. 
There were, alſo, four kinds of Ball in Uſe among the 
Latins, which they called the Follis, the Trigenalis, the Pa- 
ganica, and the Harpaſus, which ſome will have to be all 
comprehended by Cælius Aurelianus under the Name of 7ta- 
tica Sphara, © | 
The ellis was a great Ball made of Leather, and full of 
nothing but Wind; if it were of a larger Size, it was im- 
pelled with the Arm, and was then ſometimes ſimply called 
Pila; and from the Figures in ſome Coins of the Emperor 
Gordian the third, we may conjeRure that every one of the 
Players had his own Pila, If the Ball, or Pila, were of a 
leſſer Size, it was thrown out of the Hand, and was called 
a Follis pugillaris, as in that of Plautus's Rudens, Extemple 
hercle ego te Follem pugillatorium faciam, And I believe it 
was ſometimes called Folliculus, as by Sustonius in the Life of 
1 1 who, he ſays, took great Delight in playing 
with it. | | 
The Pila Trigonalis was a little Ball, and had its Name, 
as ſome think, from the Place where it was uſed, which they 
ſuppoſe to be „ but more probably ſrom the Num- 
ber, Figure, and Situation of the Pla ers. This was ſome - 
times ſimply called Fellis, as in that of Martial. 


Non Pila, non Follis, non te Paganica Thermis 


Non Harpaſta vagus pulverulenta rapis. 


For if there are only four Kinds of the Pila, and the other 
three are named, the Pila triganalis muſt here come under 
the ſimple Denomination of Pila, And I ſuppoſe Celſus to 
ſpeak in the ſame manner, where he ſays, Ab alvo citata ver- 
atis Pilam, et religua ſuperiores Partes exercentia convenire, 
«© For thoſe who are moleſted with a Looſeneſs, the Pila, 
0 and other Diverſions which exerciſe the upper Parts, are 
% proper.” For in this Play the lower Parts remained at 
„while the upper Parts were in continual Agitation, the 
Players, as we gather from Martial, being placed in a trian- 
lar Situation, in ſuch a manner as to receive the Ball 
ometimes from the Right, and ſometimes from the Left, and 
vom to preſerve it from falling to the Ground. 
The Pila Paganica was fo becauſe it was very com- 
mon, and uſed in the Country-Villages called Pagi, or in the 
Pagi of the City, which, according to Diony/ius „e us, 
was formerly divided into four Tribes, which were, alſo, 
called Pagi, and the Inhabitants Pagani. This Pila was 
made of Leather, ſtuffed with Feathers, broader than the 
Trigonalis, and harder than the Fellis. That this, among the 
reſt, was uſed in the Gymnaſium, appears from the Verſes of 
Martial, and it was the Cuſtom of the Romum, immediately 
_ exerciſing themſelves with the Pila, to go into the 


The fourth and laſt Pila of the Latins was the Harpa- 


um, which from the Name ſeems to be the fame as the 


agrarl of the Greeks beforementioned. This was a Ball which* 
they ſnatched or wreſted one from another; but the Size or 
Materials are unknown; only it appears from Athenzus to 


have been of a round Figure, though it was probably of 


Leather like the reft, the Deſcriptions of all which are o- 
mitted 3 Authors becauſe they were known to every Body 
in their Time, Galen, however, who gives the beſt Account 
of it, in his Book before-mentioned, it to be a Gttle 
Ball, and not one of a middle Size, as ſome will have it; 
whence the Play now called Foot-Ball, tho* in ſome Parti- 
culars it r that with the Harpa/ium, yet differs from 
it in the Size of the Balls, our Foot-ba/l much exceeding the 
1 Horpaſtum 


Hurpaſtum of the Ancients in Bigneſs. The Exerciſe of the 
Harpaſfium appears, from the before · cited Verſe of Martial, 
and other Paſlages, to have been very laborious and quite im- 
| for Women; and therefore I uſed to wonder why 


 Calius Aurelianus adviſes the Nurſes of 12 Children to 
exerciſe themſelves at playing with the Sphera, or at ſome 
kind of Dancing, unleſs we ſuppoſe him to mean by the 
Sphera the ſame as the Follis, which was uſed by Children, 
as well as infirm and aged Perſons, as appears from the fol- 
lowing Verſe of Martial. | | | 


Falk decet pueros luders. Folle ſenes. | | 


Beſides what has been ſaid of the good Effects of the Ex- 
erciſe of the Pila, we may obſerve: that Galen and Paulus 
reckon the Uſe of the Parua Pila among thoſe Kinds of quick 
Motion, which are not attended with Violence, but have a Vir- 
tue of attenuating groſs Particles, And I ſuppoſe, that Tral- 
lian had the Play with the Pila Magna in view, when, in the 
Cure of the Priapiſmus, he recommends the Exerciſe of the 
Sphera, by which the peccant Matter is diverted to different 
Parts, and the flatulent Spirit is digeſted, Aretæus was of o- 

inion that the Exerciſe both of the /ittle and great Ball were 
bad for yertiginous Perſons, becauſe the Circumvolutions and 
Strainings of the Head and Eyes were ſubject to produce a 
Vertigo. Paulus reckons that of the Corycus among quick 
Exerciſes, which having a Virtue, as we ſaid, of attenuating 
roſs Particles, Celius Aurelianus had very good reaſon to pre- 
cribe the Exerciſe which the Greeks, as he ſays, call Coryco- 
machia, in a Polyſarchia, or too corpulent a Habit of Body; 
and Hippocrates, Lib. 2. de Diet. that the Corycomachia, and 
the Chronomia, will have the ſame Effects as the Acrocheiria 
. Sort of Wreſtling at Arms-length.] Antyllus ſuppoſes the 

xerciſe of the Corycus to render the Body muſculous and ro- 


buſt, and to be adapted to the whole Body, and to all Parts - 


of the Viſcera, on account of the Blows to which it expoſes 
the Party. Areteus, alſo, recommends the Corycobolia in an 
Elephantiaſis, But if we conſider the Blows which are uſu- 


ally received from the Corycus on the Breaſt, we ſhall be con- 


vinced that it muſt be dangerous for thoſe who are of an in- 
firm Breaſt to uſe that Exerciſe, and that it may poſſibly pro- 
_ duce a Rupture of the Veſſels of the Thorax. 

Having thus ſpoken of the good or bad Effects of the Uſe 
of the ſeveral Kinds of the Grecian Pila with reſpect to 
Health, we proceed to the like Conſideration of the Latin 
or Roman Pla, as diſtinguiſhed into its ſeveral Kinds, which, 
as we have obſerved, were equal in Number to thoſe of the 
other, And, in the firſt place, the Uſe of the Follis exer- 
ciſcs the whole Body, and in a particular manner, when it is 
ſtruck, the Arms and the Back; and ſtrengthens thoſe Parts; 
tor which reaſon, I ſuppoſe, Celis 8 intends this 
Kind of Pila, when he adviſes epileptic Perſons to exerciſe 
their Shoulders in playing with the Sera. When this Sort 
of Ball is thrown with the Hand, that Part indeed receives 
moſt Benefit ; but, upon the whole, this kind of Exerciſe is 

ood for the Viſcera, and is of admirable Uſe in the Expul- 
tion of Stones and Gravel from the Bladder and Kidneys. 
And therefore Augu/tus, I ſuppoſe, who was much ſubject to 
theſe Diſorders, uſed to divert himſelf, as we are told by Sue- 
tonius, with the Exerciſe of the Fol{iculus ; which, as it prin- 
cipally employs the ſuperior Parts, is "uy judiciduſly adviſed 
by Celſus, to thoſe who labour under a Flux in the Belly, or 
a Trembling of the Body. I imagine, alſo, this kind of Ex- 
erciſe to be meant by Pliny the Younger, when, in one of 
his Epiſtles, giving an Account of the manner of Living, 
and of the Regimen obſerved by Spurina,- a very prudent 
Man, and very ſtudious of his Health, he obſerves, that he 
excrciſed his Body with the Pila, and with that kind of 
Exerciſe uſed cum Senectute pugnare, „ to ſtruggle with old 
« Age. So that there is a great deal of Truth in that 
Verſe of Martial above quoted. 

The Pila trigenalis, which was ſmall, and anſwered to the 
third Species of the Parva Pila deſcribed by Antyllus, as be- 
fore mentioned, produced the ſame Effects as that did; but 
in a particular manner, it exagitated and exerciſed the Eyes, 
which were always neceſſarily upon the Stretch, and turned 
ſometimes this way, ſometimes that way, now upwards, then 
downwards, but perpetually in Motion. Horace, therefore, 
had reaſon to ſay that this Kind of Exerciſe was bad for a 
Lippitude, as in the following Verſe. 


Namgue Pila Lippis damnoſum E ludere crudis. 


It is certain that a Lippitude, or a lachrymous Diſpoſition 
of the Eyes, arc exaſperated by the leaſt Motion, but Reſt 
comforts and refreſhes them ; and the ſame may be ſaid with 
reſpect to thoſe whe are moleſted” with Crudities ; for it is a 
general Rule, © That no Exerciſe is to be undertaken before 


are moleſted with Flatulences in the Bell 


| Benefit, by heating them, and powerfully diſcu 
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6 the Food be perſectly digeſted. But as. for thoſe who 
and Stomach, or 
Paing proceeding from Cold, the Exerciſe of the Pila is ſo 
far from being prejudicial, that it proves of very great. 
| fling thoſe 
Flatulences. Cælius Aurelianus, therefore, deſerves Praiſe, 
for particularly recommending, among other Exerciſes, the 
Uſe of the Pila for the Cholic ; and for the fame Reaſon 
has Celſus commended it as proper for thoſe who are of a 
weak Stomach, Ges 
Tbe Pila Paganica, on account of its Breadth and Hard- 
neſs, was difficult to be manag'd, and therefore more proper 
for Peaſants, and thoſe of hard and robuſt Bodies, than for 
Citizens, and ſuch as are not inur'd to Labour. And it 
would be thought utterly unfit in theſe preſent Times, for. 
old Men and Children, and thoſe of a valetudinary Diſpo- 
Pig of Body, to exerciſe themſelves with this Kind of 
la, er 
| The Uſe of the Harpaſium is to be reckon'd among 
uick and violent Exerciſes, on which Account it may be 
aid to attenuate, expe} Excrements, increaſe Heat, ſtrengthen 
the Body, and particularly the Arms and Shoulders: And 
© while they encounter together as Galen de Ludo parve 
„ Pjlz deſcribes it) and ſtrive to hinder one another, that the 
„ Perſon placed in the Middle might not receive the Ball, 
& there ariſes a great and mighty Struggle, with much Col- 
&« laring and Wreſtling, by the firſt of which the Head 
* and Neck, and by the other, the Sides, Thorax, and Bel- 
« ly, from fuch a Multitude of Liſtings, Depreſſions, 
c. Throwings off, and Puſhes with the Head, and other 
« Ways of taking hold in uſe among Wreſters, are ex- 
ce tremely fatigued: The Loins, alſo, and the Legs, in ſuch 
„Kinds of Exerciſes are ſtretched in an extraordinary 
«© Manner,” We may conclude, therefore, that as the 
Harpar/tum confirms more and more thoſe who are ſound 
and robuſt, ſo it is very prejudicial to thoſe who have a 
weak Head, or infirm Neck, ſome Defe& in the Thorax, 
or have their Kidneys or Loins overheated. Mercurialis de 
Arte Gymnaſtica. 

SPHAROCEPHALUS. The Name of a Species of 
Carduus, with round Heads, call'd Cardaus Eriocephalus. 

SPHAROMATA. ofaiguuara Carnous, round Protu- 
berances of the Buttocks. | | 

SPHAGE. c. The anterior Part of the Neck, or 
Throat. Hence, N 

SPHAGITIDES, The Jugular Veins. 
 SPHAGNUM, A Species of Maſs. See the Explication 
of botanick Terms, under the Article Bor AN v. | 

SPHATULA FCETIDA. The fame as SpATULA 
FoETIDA. 

SPHENDAMNOS, according to Blancard, is a Name 
for the Maple. 

*SPHENDONE., i. A Sling, or a Bandage reſemb- 
ling a Slg; or a Woman's Girdle. Galen. Eæeges. 

SPHINGTER. A Name appropriated to many Muſcles, 
which cloſe the natural Paſſages, Thus there is the 

SPHINCTER ANI. This is a large, thick, fleſhy Muſcle, 
encompaſſing the Anus; its Figure and Series of Fibres ex- 
ternally, immediately under the Skin, incline to an oblong 
Oval; it is connected forwards to the Accelerator Uring, 
backwards to the Os Coccygis As it is continued farther upon 
the Body of the /nteftinum Rectum, its Fibres are circular for 
near two Inches in Breadth, It is much larger in Man than 
in other Animals, in whom, by Reaſon of the ere& Poſition 
of the Body, there is greater Force required to retain the 
Fæces, which is the Office of this Muſcle. See Tab. 14. 
Fig. 1. 3. See CoELIA. | 

The SPHINTER GULZ, is the OESOPHAG/ZEUS. 
The SPHINCTER LABIORUM, is the ſame as the 
8 Laliarum. See Capur, 

PHINCTER VAGINZ. This lies immediately under 
the Clitoris, incompaſſing the Vagina with circular Fibres, 
three Fingers in Breadth : In ſome Subjects, it ſcarcely ap- 
pears fleſhy. 

This acting not only ſtrengthens the Vagina, but thereby, 
alſo, it hinders the Blood, in its Return from the Plexus 
Retiformis of the Pudendum, by compreſſing ſome of its 
ſubjacent Veins which paſs underneath, by which Means the 
Labia became diſtended, and the Vagina contracted. 

SPINCTER VESICAZ. oe | 

Fallepius obſerves, that the Anatomiſts of his Age had not 
well deſcrib'd this Mufcle in placing it. below the Proftarz, 
in which Caſe, as he alledges, the Semen in the venereal Act 
could not be emitted without the Urine ; which Obſerya- 
tion latter Authors have not taken Notice of, either through * 
Inadvertency in Diſſection, or being impoſed on by Part of 
the Levatores Ani, which remained on the Proſtates, which 
Rivlanus calls the Sphindter Externis. It is ſeated in the up- 
above the 
Glandule 


per Part of the Neck of the Bladder, immediately 


 Lemery des Drogues. 


| hiying and repreſſing Tumors, ee 
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Slandule Proftate, where (as F e fays) you muſt not . 


expect to find an entire Muſcle and Subſſance diſtinct fram 
the Subſtance of the Canal, like that of the Anus, but the more 
fleſhy Part of the Neck of the Bladder, compoſed of many 
tranſverſe Fibres, whoſe Contraction hinders the involuntary 
Egreſs of the Urine.  . : 

To diſcover theſe tranſverſe Fibres, our Author adviſes 


7 immerge the Bladder in ſcalding Water after Inflam- 
mation, the external right Fibres being removed, theſe will 


bes 


r underneath. 


PHINGONTTA. pee, ” Allringent or obſinient Me- 


dicines. * , yes 
SPHONDYLIS. The Name of an Inſect about the 
Size of one's little Finger, with a red Head, white Body, 
and eight Feet. It is boil'd for medicinal Uſes in Oil or 


* 


Wine, and is eſteem'd reſolvent, good to fortify the Nerves, 


to diſſipate rheumatic Humours, and 


"W 


is applied to Fractures, 
_ SPHONDYLIUM. (i 
The Characters are; | 9 
It has a long perennial Root; the Leaves are very large, 
variouſly jagged, and cut into large Labos, The Petals of 
the Flowers. are bifid, horned, and the, outer Petal larger 
than the reſt. The ſeed is large, flat, oval, with an A- 
pex emarginated, or ſloping inwardly ; it is, alſo, ſtriated, 
generally depotits its Invelucrum, or Husk, and is mark'd 
with black Streaks on the Superficies, | 
Boerbaave mentions fix Sorts of  Sphondylium, which are; 
1. Sphondylium ; vulgare; hirſutum. C. B. P. 62. Tous u. 
Tnft. 320. Beerb. Ind. A. 66. Spbondylium, Offic. Ger. 
Duoad deſeript. 856. Emac. 1009. Raii Hiſt, 1. 408. 
Synop. 3. 205. Sphondylium vulgare, Park. Theat, 95 3 
Sphondylium quibuſdam, ſiue Branca Urſina Germanica, I. 
3. 160, COW PARSNEP. - | 
It grows on Meadows and the Borders of Fields, 
flowers in July. The Seed is commended by Dr. Willis, de 
Morb. Convulſ. from Joannes Anzlicus, as of excellent Ser- 
vice in hyſteric Paroxyſms. It is reckon'd by Buxbaume 
and Schroder one ofthe five emollient Herbs, Dale. 
The Virtues aſcribed 5 Dioſcorides and Pliny to the 
Sphondylium ſeem not to belong to this Plant, whence it is 
juſtly doubted whether it be the true and genuine Sphondy- 
lium of the Antients, though the Deſcription of the Sphon- 


 dylium in Diaſcorides pretty well agrees with it. 


The Root, according to Tragus, has. the Virtue of mol- 
thoſe of -the 
Matrix, Liver and Spleen. The Surgeons uſe the expreſſed 
Juice of this Herb in emollient Ointments. Fuchſius 
aſcribes the ſame Virtues to the Root as to that of the . 
canthus Verus, whict is of a drying and ſomewhat inciding 
Quality : But Geſner, with whom agrees C. Hoffman, ſays it 
is very far from having the Virtues of the Acanthus Verus. 
Schroder ſays it is of principal Uſe in Clyſters, and other 
Paregorics, under what Form foever, but generally in Ca- 
taplaſms, The Inhabitants of Poland and Lithuania, as 
Dodonæus relates, boil the Leaves and Seeds of Sphondylium 
in Water, and of the ſame, with an Addition of Ferment, 
make a Drink called Pari, which ſerves the Poor initead 
of Beer, The Leaves of Sphondylium are very grateful Food 
to Rabbets. Raii Hift. Plant. 
The Spbondylium has Leaves reſembling, in ſome Meaſure, 
thoſe of the Plane-Tree, and ſhaped much like thoſe of the 
Panax, The Stalks riſe to the Height of a Cubit, or more, 
and are like thoſe of Fennel. The Seed on the Top is like 
that of Se/eli, double, but broader, whiter, and mote chaffy, 
and of a ſtrong Smell, The Flowers are white, and ſo is 
the Root, and like a Radiſh, It grows in marſhy and 
watry Places, | 
The Seed purges pituitous Humours by Stool, and cures 
thoſe who labour under Diſorders of the Liver, the Jaun- 


dice, Orthopnza, Epilepſy and Hyſterics. Uſed in a Suffu- 


migation, it rouſes thoſe who are ſeiz'd with a Cataphora, The 
Oil is proper in an Embrocation for the Head under a 
Phrenſy, Lethargy, or Head ach. Applied with Rue, it 
ſtops the ſpreading of a Herpes. The Root is exhibited in 


the Jaundice, and Diſorders of the Liver; ſcraped and 


thruit into Fiſtula's, it conſumes Calloſities therein. The 
Juice of the recent Flowers is good for ulcerated and pu- 
rulent Ears. It is prepared by Inſolation, like other Juice, 
and then repoſited. Digſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. go. 

Pliny gives the ſame Deſcription and Virtues of the Sphon- 
dylium, or, as he has it, Sphondylion, with Diaſcorides, whom 
he ſeems, in this and other Particulars of the Materia Me- 
dica, to agree. | | 

2. Sphondylium ; maximum; Tranſilyanicum; Ricini fo- 
lio. Panaces Heracleum. Maith. 544. 

3 Sphondylium; hirſutym ; folio anguſtiore, minutius la- 
Ciniato ; caule atropurpurco ; flore rubello. 


cleum, C. B. 


_— 
e e . 
157. . 


Felis, five Hera- 


5. Sphondylium ; hirſutum ; foliis anguftoribus; C. B. P. 
6. Sphondylium ; Alpinum.; glabrum, C. B. P. 157. 
Pra. 83. / „B. 3. 1 Booth. Ind. Alt. Plaut. a 

It is Called. Spbendylium, becauſe it has an un t 
Smell, like the Animalcule, or Inſect called Spbendylis. 

It is of an actimonioug lity, like the Ferula and 

ia, and not receiv'd in Medicine h it be look'd 
upon in the Country as an Emollient. The P nt, however, 
is aid to be very good in Clyſters and Cataplaſms, and to 
be of ſervice in the Epilepſy, \ Decodtion of the Leaves or 
Roots is good for the yiteric.. Hift. Plant, aſcript. 


" SPHRONDYLUS. ' The 1 Wola 
SFAONDYLUS. The Name of a 8 i g 
AS rv Pit eee 
MICA. That Part of Medicine which ti 
of Pulſes, from «%w-5, a Pulſe. | W 
SPHYRA. pe. The Ankle, OY TO 
SPHYR/ENA, eee, The Name of a long, thin 
Fiſh, with a pointed Noſe like a Beak. | | 
SPICA. A Spike. See the Explication of botanic Terms 
under BOTANY. | 
SPICA NARDI. See Nazopvs Inpica. 
 SPICA TRIFOLIA. A Name for the Melilotus ; Cre- 
tica humillima ; hunufuſa ; flore allo, mazno.. 
SPICA VULGARIS. A Name for the Lavandula ; an- 
% lis, and, alſo, ſor the Lavandula; anguſtifolia ; flare 
p | 


SPICA, in Surgery, is a Species of Bandage, See 
FAsc IA. | | 

SPICATUM, An 9 for a precious Ointment 
mention'd frequently by Galen, and much us'd by the Rich 
and Luxurious, f 

SPINA. The Spine is that long Pile of Bones reaching 
from the Condhloi de Proceſſes of the Occiput, to the Extre- 
mity of the Rump, It ſomewhat reſembles two unequal Py- 
ramids, whoſe Baſes are cammon, or joined together. The 
Spine is not however ſtrait, but has four or five remarkable 
crooked Turns; for in deſcending from its ſuperior Part, it 
is made to advance forwards by the Force of the Muſcles, 
which pull the Head and ſuperior Vertebræ back, being 
greater than the contracting Power of the Flexors, and 
thereby it ſupports the O!/ophagus, and Veſſels of the Head, 
Its Middle gives Way backwards to the Heart and Lungs, 
then it is again bended forwards, to ſupport the Viſcera of 
the Abdomen ; afterwards a ſecond Time turns back for the 
Enlargement of the Pelvis ; and, laſtly, is reflected forwards 
for ſuſtaining the laſt great Gut. We ſhould however ob- 
ſerve, that notwithſtanding this crooked Figure of the Spine, 
it is ſo contrived, that the Centre of Gravity of all that 
Part of it which ſuſtains any conſiderable Weight, falls on the 
Middle of the common Baſe, 

The Spine is commonly divided into true and falſe Ver- 
tebræ, the former conflituting the ſuperior long Pyramid with 
its Baſe inferior, while Os ſay Vertebr& make the inferior 
ſhorter Pyramid, whoſe Baſe is ſuperior, 

True for are the twenty-four ſuperior Bones of the 
Spine, on which the ſeveral Motions of the Trunk of our 
Bodies are performed, from which Uſe they have juſtly got 


their Name, 7 

Each of theſe Vertebræ is compoſed of its Body and Pro- 
ceſſes. ä | 
The Body is the thick, ſpungy, anterior Part, which is 
convex before, concave backwards, horizontal and plain in 
moſt of them above and below ; their anterior and poſteri; 


* Surfaces having ſeveral remarkable Holes made in their thin 


external Plate, both for the firmer Connexion of the Liga- 
ments, and for the Paſſage of Veſſels into their cellular 


Subſtance. | 
Between theſe Bodies of each two adjoining Vertebræ, a 
Subſtance between the Nature of Ligament and Cartilage is 
interpoſed ; which is compoſed of concentrical curve Fibres, 
the exterior of which are the moſt ſolid and hardeſt, while 
thoſe in the Centre are very ſoft and full of a glairy Li- 
quor, and therefore this Subſtance was not improperly called 
by the Ancients Ligamentum mucoſum : This is firmly fixed 
to the horizontal Surfaces of the Bodies of the Vertebræ, 
and therefore not only allows theſe Bones to recede from 
each other, and to be preſt cloſer together without breaking, 
but ſerves to connect them, in which it is afliſted by a ſtrong 
membranous Ligament, which lines all their concave Sur- 
face, and by ftill a ſtronger Ligament that covers all theic 
anterior convex Surface. This laſt it is, that Blancard aſ- 
ſures us be diſcovered to conſiſt of two Rows of tendinous 
5 2 Res | ; Fibra, 


Fibres, decuſſating each other in Form of X, ſo as to. 
alternately Gifpoket through all the Vertelræ, that is, the firſt, 
third, fifth, and ſeventh, ſhould be ſimilar, and the ſecond, 
fourth, ſixth, and eighth, diſtin& from the firſt Claſs, but 
alike among themſelves. 


W | 
Ea that the Bodies of the Vertebræ are ſmaller and 


more ſolid above, but as we reckon downwards, appear 
larger and more ſpungy, and that the Cartilages berwcen 
them are thick, and the ſurrounding Ligaments ſtrong in 
Proportion to the Largeneſs of the Vertebræ, and to the 
Quantity of Motion they ate to perform : By which Diſpo- 
ſition the greater Weight is ſupported on the broadeſt beſt 
ſecured Baſe, and the Middle of our Body is allowed a large 
and ſecure Motion, which is of conſiderable Benefit to us. 

From each Side of the Body of each Vertebra, a bony 
Bridge is produced backwards and to a Side; from the po- 
ſterior Extremity of which, one flanting Proceſs riſes, and 
another deſcends; the ſmooth, and what is nerally 
the ſlatteſt Side of each of theſe four Proceſſes, which are 
called the oblique, is covered with a ſmooth Cartilage, and the 
two inferior oblique Proceſſes of each Vertebra are fitted to, 
and articulated with the two ſuperior or aſcending oblique Pro- 
ceſſes of the Vertebra below. | 

From between the ſuperior and inferior oblique Proceſs of 

| each Side, the Vertebra is ſtretched out laterally in Form of a 
Proceſs, that is univerſally named Tranſverſe. 
From the poſterior Roots of the two oblique and of the 
tranſverſe Proceſs of each Side, a broad oblique bony Plate is 
extended backwards, where theſe meet the ſeventh and laſt 
Proceſs. of the Vertebræ takes its Riſe and ſtands out backwards; 
this being generally ſharp- pointed and narrow-edged, has 
therefore 1 called Spina/ Proceſs, from which this whole 
Chain of Bones has got its Name. | : 

Beſides the common Ligament which lines all the interior 
Surface of theſe Proceſſes, as well as of the Bodies, there are 
particular 1 that connect the Proceſſes of each two 
contiguous Vertebræ. | 

The Subſtance of the Proceſles is conſiderably ſtronger ar.d 
firmer than that of the Bodies of the Vertebræ, having a 
thicker external Plate, and without ſo many large Holes 
made in it. 

The ſeven Proceſſes conſidered conjunctly, as forming the 

ſterior Shares of the Vertebræ, are hollow at their anterior 
middle Part; which Concavity, joined with that at the poſte- 
rior Part of the Bodies, makes one great Foramen, which an- 
ſwers to ſuch another in the Vertebra above and below: 
Therefore the Foramina of all the Vertebræ taken together, 
form a long great Conduit, which is widened or ſtraitened in 
Proportion to the Size of the Medulla ſpinalis which it con- 
tains. 

In the lateral Bridges, which join the Bodies to the Proceſ- 
ſes of each Vertebra, a ſemicircular Notch is obſervable both 
above and below; which, exactly correſponding with others 
in the contiguous Bones, when the Vertebræ are joined, form 
a round Hole in each Side, between each two Vertebræ, 
through which the Nerves that proceed from the Medulla ſpi- 
nalis and the Blood-veſlels paſs. 

The Articulations then of theſe true Vertebræ are plainly 
double; for their Bodies are joined by Synchondroſis, and 
their oblique Proceſſes are articulated by the third Sort of 
Ginglymus, Hence it is evident that their Centre of Motion 
is altered in different Poſitions of the Trunk: For when we 
bow forwards, the ſuperior moved Part bears entirely on the 
Botlies of the Vertebræ; if we bend back, the oblique Pro- 
celles ſupport the hab. ooh if we recline to one Side, we reſt 
upon the oblique Proceſſes of that Side and Part of the Bodies; 
if we ſtand erect, all the Bodies and oblique Proceſſes have 


their Share in our Support. 
Hence it follows : 1. That becauſe the Joints, of which 


the Spine is compoſed, are ſo numerous, the Medulla ſpinalis, - 


Nerves, and Blood-veſlels, are not ſubject to ſuch Compreſſion 
and Overſtretching in the Motion of the Trunk of the Body, 
as they would be otherwiſe ; ſince ſeveral Vertebræ muſt be 
concerned in every Motion of the Spine, and therefore a very 
ſmall Curvature is made at the Conjunction of any two Ver- 


tebre. 2. That an erect Poſture is the ſureſt and firmeſt, 
becauſe the Surface of Contact of the Fulcra is |, and 
the Weight is moſt perpendicular to them. 3. That the 


Muſcles which move the Spine act with greater Force in 


bringing the Trunk to an erect Poſture than in drawing it to 


any other : For in bending forwards, back, or to a Side, 
the Muſcles which perform any of theſe Actions are nearer 


the Centres of Motion; conſequently the Lever, with which 


they act, is ſhorter than when the tre of Motion is on 
the Part of the Vertebræ ite to that where theſe Muſcles 
are inſerted, which is the Caſe in raiſing the Trunk. This 
is extremely neceſſary, ſince in the Deflexions of the Spine 


ol 


lay down as a general Rule, notwithſtanding ſome 


8 there will be little Difficulty in — 
e 


from a perpendicular Bearing, the Weight of the Body ſoon 
inclines it which Way we deſign ; whereas in us erect, 

this great N muſt be more than counteracted. 4. vin 
calculating the Force exerted by the Muſcles which move the 
Spine, we ſhould, with Borelli and Parent, always make Al- 
lowance for the Action of the Cartilages between the Vertebræ, 
which muſt, in every Motion from an ere& Poſture, be 
ſtretched in one Side, and compreſſed on the other, to both 
which they will reſiſt ; whereas, in raiſing the Trunk, theſe 


CO will affift by their ſpringy Force. 5. We are hence 
naturally led into the Reaſon of the * obſerved by 
Mr. Waſſ, that our Height of Stature is increaſed in the 
Morning, and diminiſhed at Night : For the intermediate 
Cartilages of the Yertebre preſſed all Day long by the Weight 
of our „in the Evening become more compact and thin; 
but when in the Night they are relieved from this Preſſure, 
they again expand themſelves to. their former Thickneſs ; and 
ſeeing the Bulk of any Part muſt vary according to the diffe- 
rent Diſtenſion or Repletion of the Veſſels compoſing it, we 
may underſtand how we become taller after a plentiful Meal, 
— decreaſe after Faſting or Evacuations, which Difference 
the Abbe Fontenu has proved to depend moſtly, if not ſolely, 
on the different Thickneſs of theſe Cartilages. 6. From the 
different Articulations of the Bodies and oblique Proceſſes of 
the Vertebræ, and the different Strength of the Ligaments, 
it is plain that they are formed fo as to allow a much larger 
Motion forwards than backwards; this laſt being of much leſt 
Uſe, and might be dangerous by overſtretching the large 
Blood-veſlels that are contiguous to the Bodies of the Vertebræ. 

The Vertebræ at the ordinary Time of Birth conſiſt of 
three bony Pieces, connected by Cartilages ; that is, the Bo- 
dy, which is not fully oſſified; and a long curved Bone of 
each Side, on which we ſee a little Share of the bony Bridge, 
the oblique Proceſſes complete, the beginning tranſverſe Pro- 
ceſſes, and the oblique Plate, but no ſpinal Proceſs ; fo that 
the Teguments might be in no Danger of being hurt by the 
ſharp Extremities of theſe ſpinal Proceſſes, as they would be, 
if there were any ſuch ſharp bony Proceſſes, while a Child is 
in the bended Poſture it remains in in the Womb, nor by 
the Preſſure which it undergoes in the Birth. 

From this general Mechaniſm of the Spine, an Account is 
eaſily deduced of all the different preternatural Curvatures the 
Spine is capable of: For if one or more Yertebre are of un- 
equal Thickneſs in oppoſite Sides, the Spine muſt be reclined 
over to the thinner Side; which now ſuſtaining the greateſt 
Share of the Weight, muſt ſtill be more compreſſed, conſe- 
quently hindered from extending itſelf in Proportion to the 
other Side, which, being too much freed of its Burden, has 
Liberty to enjoy a luxuriant Growth. The Cauſes, on which 
ſuch an Inequality of Thickneſs in different Sides of the Ver- 
tebræ depend, may vary: For either it may be owing to an 
Overdiſtenſion of the Veſſels of one Side, and from thence a 
preternatural Increaſe of the Thickneſs of that Part ; or, 
which more commonly is the Caſe, it may proceed from an 
Obſtruction of the Veſlels, by- which the Application of pro- 
per Nouriſhment to the bony Subſtance is hindered, whe- 
ther that Obſtruction depends on the faulty Diſpoſition of the 
Veſſels or Fluids, or if it is produced by an unequal mecha- 
nical Preſſure, occaſioned by a paralytic Weakneſs of the 
Muſcles and Ligaments, or by a ſpaſmodic Overaction of the 
Muſcles on any Side of the Spine, or by a Perſon's conti- 
nuing long, or putting themſelves frequently into any particu- 
lar Poſture, declining from the erect Poſture : In all theſe 
Caſes, one common Effect will follow, that is, the Vertebræ 
turn thick on the Side where the Veſſels are free, and re- 
main thin on the other Side where the Veſſels are ftraitned or 
obſtructed. Whenever any morbid Curvature is thus made, 


almoſt neceſſarily a ſecond Turn, but in an oppoſite Directi- 


on to the former, muſt be formed. Both becauſe the Muſcles 
on the convex Side of the Spine being ſtretched, muſt have 2 
ſtronger natural Contraction to draw the Parts to which their 
Extremities are fixed, and that the Patient will make Efforts 
to keep the Center of Gravity of his Body perpendicular to 
its Baſe, that the Muſcles may be relieved from a conſtant vio- 
_ contractile State, which always creates Uneaſineſs and 
ain. 
When once we underſtand how theſe crooked Spines are 
a juſt 
rognoſis of our Patient's Diſeaſe, and a proper thod of 
Cure may be contrived, which muſt vary as to the internal 
Medicines, according to the different Cauſes on which the 
Diſeaſe depends ; but one general Indication muſt be purſued 
by Surgeons, which is. to counterat the bending Force, by 
increaſing the Compreſſion on the convex Part of the Curva- 
ture, and diminiſhing it on the concave, Side. The Manner 
of executing which in particular Caſes muſt be very different, 
and requires a very particular Examination of the Circum- 
ſtances both of the Diſcaſe and Patient. In many ſuch Caſes 
2 I have 


Thbo' the true Vertebræ agree in the 
which I have hitherto Gaebel 3 
ar / rot 


alities proper to. a | 
vided into three » that is, Cervical, Dorſal and Li 
The Cervical are the ſeven ſuperior Fertebre ; which are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by theſe Marks. They are 
all, except the firſt, of near an equal Breadth. Their Bodies 
are ſmaller and more ſolid than any others, and flattened on 
the Fore-part,. to make Place to the Oeſephagus z or rather 
this flat Figure.is owing to the Prefſure of that Pipe, and to 
the Action of the /ongi Colli and anterior recti M 
poſterior Surface, which is alſo flat, is generally 
[4a ſmall Proceſſes riſing from it, where the Ligam | 
fixed. The ſuperior Surface of the Bodies of each Fertebra'is 
made hollow, by a ſlanting thin Proceſs being raifed on each 
Side; and the inferior Surface is alſo excavated, but in a dif- 
ferent Manner from the former ; for the poſterior Edge is 
raifed a little, and the anterior is produced à conſiderable 
Way. Whence we fee how the Cartilages between thoſe 
Bones will be more firmly connected, and the Articulation” of 
any two Vertebræ will be more ſecure. 1 
. Cartilages between theſe, Vertebrz are thicker, eſpeci- 
ally in reſpect of their Bulk, than thoſe belonging to the 
Vertebræ of the Thorax, becauſe of the larger 
is allowed here; and they are thickeſt at their Fore-part, 
which is one Reaſon of the Vertebræ advancing forward as 
they deſcend. _ 3 


e oblique Proceſſes of theſe Bones of the Neck more | 


juſtly deſerve that Name than thoſe of any other Vertebræ. 
They are ſituated ſlanting, the ſuperior Proceſſes having their 
ſmooth, and almoſt flat Surfaces, facing obliquely backwards 
and upwards, and the inferior oblique Proceſſes, with theſe 
Surfaces, facing obliquely forwards and downwards. vl 
The tranſverſe Proceſſes of theſe Vertebræ are framed in a 
different Way from thoſe of any other Bones of the Spine: 
For beſides the common Proceſs riſing from between the oblique 
Proceſſes of each Side, there is a ſecond that comes out from 
the Side of the Body of the Vertebrz ; and the two, after 
leaving a circular Hole for the Paſlage of the cervical Arte- 
ry and Vein, being united, are conſiderably hollowed at their 
upper Part, with riſing Sides to protect the Nerves that paſs 
in the Hollow ; and at laſt each Side terminates in a tubercu- 
lous Point, for the Inſertion of Muſcles. ah 
The ſpinal Proceſſes of theſe cervical Bones ſtand pretty 
ſtrait backwards, are ſhorter than thoſe of any other Ver- 


tebræ, and are forked or double at their Extremity ; and hence 


allow a more convenient Inſertion to the Muſcles, and alarger 
| Motion backwards. : 
The Holes between the bony croſs Bridges, for the Paſſage 
of the Nerves from the Medulla ſpinalis, have their largeft 
Share formed in the loweſt of the two Vertebrz, to which 
they are common. : | 
The Subſtance of the cervical Vertebrz, eſpecially of their 
Bodies, is not ſo porous or tender as of the other two Claſles, 
So far the cervical Vertebrz agree in their general Cha- 
 racteriſtics, but ſtill have ſome particular Differences, which 
oblige us to conſider them ly. 
e firſt, from its Uſe of ſupporting the globular Head, 
has got the Name of Atlas; and by ſeveral Authors is called 
Epiſtrophea, from the Motion it performs on the ſecond. _ 
The Atlas, contrary to all the other Vertebræ of the Spine, 
has no Body; but inſtead of it there is a bony Arch; in the 
anterior convex Part of which, a ſmall Riling appears, w 
the Muſculi longi colli are inſerted ; and on each Side of this 
Protuberance a ſmall Cavity may be obſerved, where the 
Recti interni minores, commonly (tho' wrongly) aſcribed 
to Cowper, take their Riſe. The ſuperior and inferior Parts 
of the Arch are rough and ual, where the Ligaments 
that connect this Vertebra to the Os occipitis and ſecond Ver- 
tebra are fixed. The poſterior Part of the Arch is concave, 
ſmooth, and covered with a Cartilage in a recent Subject, to 
receive the Tooth-like Proceſs of the ſecond Vertebra. This 
Hollow makes the Paſſage for the Medulla ſpinalis ſeem much 
larger in-this Vertebra than in any other. On each Side of 
this Concavity a ſmall rough Sinuoſity may be remarked, 
where the Ligaments going to the Sides of the Tooth-like 
Proceſs of the following Vertebra are faſtened ; and on each 
Side a ſmall rough Protuberance and Depreffion is obſervable, 
where the tranſverſe Ligament, which ſecures the Tooth-like 
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the Diſtance which each of 
the Axis of Revolution. 

Os occipitis move forwards and back 
wards my oblique Proceſſes of this Vertebra, by 
means of their double Arthradia, which makes the third Spe- 


In new born Children this Vertebra has only the two late- 
ral Pieces offified, the anterior Arch, which it has 
a Body, being cartilaginous. ; $3 3k 
The Vertebra of the Neck is called Dentata, from the 
Tooth-like Proceſs on the [7 rnb of its Body, Some 
Authors call it Epi/frophea ; but improperly, ſince this De- 
as on an Axis. : 
Body of this Vertebra is ſomewhat of a pyramidal 


Figure, the inferior Part bei and uced, eſpeci 
„ = 


to re- 
The 


ſent out to the Os occipitis, Immediately below Now la- 
teral Ligaments, a Sinuoſity may be obſerved on each Side, 
where the firſt vertebral Nerves eſcape. 

The ſuperior oblique Proceſſes of this Yertebra dentata are 
large, very near in a horizontal Poſition, and lightly convex, 
to be to the inferior Proceſſes of the Vertebra. 
A moveable Cartilage is ſaid by ſome Authors to be inte 
between tee ghigue Proc of the firſt and ſecond 
bra z but I cquld never find it. The inferior oblique Pro- 
ceſſes of this Vertebro dentata anſwer exactly to the iption 
given of thoſe cqmmon to all the cervical Vertebræ. 

The tranſverſe Proceſſes differ from thoſe of the other cer- 


crte- 


here vical Vertebræ in this, that they are ſhorter, very little hol- 


lowed at their ſuperiqr Part, and not forked at their Extremi- 
ties ; and that the Canals through which the cervical Arte- 


ries paſs, are about the middle Subſtance of the Proceſs re- 
flected outwards, ſo as the Courſe of theſe Veſlels may be di- 
rected towards the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the firſt Vertebra ; 
which are further 
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rum:; afid the ſecond was: that lately deſcribed in the yerte- 
bral Arteries, turning round-the oblique . Procefiesipt. the firſt 
Vertebra, to come at the great: Faramen fie ibis. 
. The-ſpinal Proceſ of this ina dentate: is: lick, ſtrong 
and: ſhorty! to give ſufficient Origin to the Aſcnli refs — 
joret, and obligui inſeriores and to prevent the Contuſion 


theſe Muſcles in ing the Head back. eh An Gs 

This ſecond Hrertabra conſiſis nt the Birth of four..bony 
Proceſſes 3 for beſides. the three which I already mentioned as 
common to all the Vertebræ, the Tooth-like' Proceſs of this 


Bone is begun to be. offified in ig Middle, and is joined as 
an Appendix to the Body of the Bone. we may de- 
duce ont Reaſon, Why Midwives ought to apply Stay- 


bands to Keep the Heads of , new-born Children. from falling 
too far: hack wards, till the Muſcles attain Strength enough to 
be able to prevent that dangerous Motion. 
: When we art acquainted, with the Structure and Articu- 
lation of the firſt and ſecond Vertebræ, and know exactly 
the Strength und Connexion of their Ligamento, there is no 
Diſficult) in underſtanding the Motions that — 
upon or by the firſt, tho this. Suſjject was formerly Matter 
of hot Diſpute among ſome of the greateſt Maſten of Ana- 
tomy. Tis gn. of my; Purpoſe at preſent to enter upon a 
Detail of the? Reaſons advanced by either Party, but to e- 
in the. Fact as any one may ſee it who will remove the 
Muſcles, bich in a recent Subject hinder the View of theſe 
two Joints, and then will turn the Head into all the different 
Poſitiotis it is capable of. This done, he will obſerye the 
Head to mqave forwards and back on the firſt Veriebra, as 
was already ſaid; while this Atias performs the Circumgyration 
upon the ſecond. Vertabra, the inferior oblique Proctfles of 
the firſt· Herlebra ſhuffling eaſily. in à circular way on the ſu- 
perior ablique Proceſles of the ſecond, and its Body or ante- 
rior Arch haying a Rotation on the Tooth - like Froceſa, by 
which the perpendicular Ligament that is ſent ſrom the Point 
of the Tooth-like Proceſs to the occipital Bons i twiſted, 
while the lateral Ligaments that fix, the P — dentatus to 
the Sides of the firſt Vertebra ate very differently affected, for 


the one upon the Side towards which the Face is turned by 


the Circumgyration is much ſhortned and lax, while the oppo- 
ſite one is ſtretched and made tenſe, and yielding at laſt no 
more, prevents the Head from turning any further. round on 
this Axis, ſo that theſe lateral Ligaments are the proper Mo- 
derutors of the Circumgyration of the Head here, which muſt 
be larger or ſmaller as theſe Ligaments are ſtronger or longer, 
and more or leſs capable of being ſtretched, Beſides this Re. 
volution on this Axis, the firſt Vertebra can move a ſmall 
Way to either Side, but is prevented from moving backwards 
and forwards, by the anterior Arch of the. firſt Vertelra, and 
by the croſs Ligament which is cloſely applied to the Tooth- 
like Proceſs, he Motion forwards here would have- been 
of very bad Conſequence. as it would have brought the Be- 
inning of the Medulla ſpinalis upon the Point of the Tooth- 
ike Proceſs, ot { | 
The rotatory Motion of the Head is of great Uſe to us 
on many Accounts, by allowing us ſo quickly to apply our 
Organs of Senſe to Objects, and the Axis of Rotation was 
altogether proper to be here; for if it had been at à greater 
Diſtance from the Head, the Weight of the Head, if it had 
at any time been removed from a perpendicular Bearing to 
the ſmall very moyeable Joint, and thereby had acquired a 
long Lever, would, at every Turn inconſiderately performed, 
have broke the Ligaments to Pieces; or theſe Ligaments muſt 
have been formed much ſtronger than could well have 
connected to ſuch ſmall Bones: Neither could this circul 
Motion be performed without Danger on the firſt Vertabra, 
-becauſe the immoveable Part of the Medulla oblongata is fo 
-near, as at each large Turn the Beginning of the Medulla 
ſpinalis would have been in Danger of twiſting, and ſuffering 
by the Compreſſion this would make on its tender Fibrils. 
Jn the 3 we may be convinced, that the quick circu- 


lar Motion of our Head is of good Uſe to us; and that this 


ſecond Vertebra of the Neck is altogether proper, both by 


its Structure and Situation, ſor being the Axis on which that 
Motion is to be performed. hy e 

But then I muſt take notice that the lateral, or the 
Moderator Ligaments, confine the Motion of this Joint fo 
much, that tho it may ſerve us in ſeveral Occaſions, 
yet we often require to turn our Faces ſo far round as this 


more frequently divided by a ſmall croſs Bridge, that 


24% 


ianding ſuch Motions being generally ſaid to 
ſome one Joint only. - 
Ver 32 Neck W. ſome called Axis ; 
it mi e app very pr h . 
and the three below have rain particular in 
Gare, but al their Parts come under the general De- 
V given, esch of them being larger as they 
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ITbe twelve Dorſal may be diſtinguiſhed from the other 
ae of the Spine, by theſe proper Characteriſtics. Their 
Bodies are of a middle Size, betwixt thoſe of the Neck and 

ins; are more convex before than either of the, other two 


tw 


Sorts, and flatned laterally by the Preſſure of the Ribs, which 
e inſerted into ſmall Cavities formed in their Sides. This 
Flaming their Sides, which makes the Figure of theſe 


ertehre near an half Oval, is of good Uſe, as it affords a 
Ar ticulation to the Ribs, allows the Trachea arteria to 


: 
* 


divide at à ſmaller Angle, and the other large Veſſels to run 


uns, trams; the Action of the vital Organs. The poſterior 
Part of theſe Bodies is more concave than in any of the 


other two Claſſes. Their ſuperior Surfaces are all horizontal, 
with their Edges tipped with Epiphyſes, which Fallopius al- 
ledges are ay boar; Parts of the intervening Ligaments be- 
come Dany: he Cartilages interpoſed between the Bodies 
7 theſe Vertebræ are thinner than in any other of the true 
ertebræ, and contribute to the Concavity of the Spine here 
at its Fore - part, by their being thinneſt near the anterior 
Edge of the Vertebræ. 1 
_ The oblique Proceſſes are placed almoſt perpendicular, the 
ſuperior ſlanting very little forwards, and the inferior as much 
back. Neither they, nor the oblique Proceſſes of the Bones 
of the Neck, have as much Convexity or Concavity as is 
worth remarking, At their Roots a ſmall Roughneſs is ob- 
ſervable, where the Ligaments that ſurround their Articu- 
lations are inſerted ; and on the poſterior Surface of the Bone, 
between the Proceſſes of oppoſite Sides, ſeveral ſharp little 
Proceſſes ſtand out, where ſtrong Ligaments are fix'd. 
The tranſverſe Proceſſes of the dorſal Vertebræ are long, 
thicker at their Extremity than in the Middle, and turned 
obliquely backwards, which may be owing to the Preflure of 
the Ribs, the Tubercles of which are inſerted into a Depreſſion 
near the Extremity of theſe Proceſſes. | 
The ſpinal Proceſſes are long, ſmall- pointed, and run ſlop- 
ng down ; and at the ſuperior Part of their poſterior Surface, 
a {mall Ridge riſes, which is received by a ſmall Channel in 
the anterior Surface of the ſpinal Proceſs immediately above, 
which is connected to it by a Ligament. Hence little Mo- 
tion can be allowed of here, left the Heart and Lungs ſhould 


be diſturbed in their Actions. 
The Conduit of the Medulla ſpinalis is more circular, but 
correſponding to the Figure of that Cord, ſmaller here than 
in any other Vertebræ; and a larger Share of the Holes in 
the bony Ay for the Tranſmiffien of the Nerves, is 
formed in the ſuperior than in the inferior Vertebra. 
Ihe Bodies of the four ſuperior dorſal Vertebræ deviate from 
the Rule of the Vertebrz becoming ſtill larger as they de- 
ſcend, . for the firſt of theſe four is the largeſt, and the other 
three inferior gradually become ſmaller, to allow the Trachea 
and large Veſſels to divide at ſmaller Angles. | 
The two uppermoſt Vertebræ of the Back, inſtead of be- 
ing very prominent forwards, are flatned by the Action of 
the Muſculi longi colli and recti majores. | | 
The proportional Magnitude of the two little Depreffions 
in the Body of each Vertebra for receiving the Heads of the 
Ribs, ſeems to vary in reſpe& to each other, in this manner ; 
the: Deprefſion on the ſuperior Edge of each Vertebra, de- 
creaſes as far down as the fourth, and always after that in- 


creaſes, | | 
"The tranſverſe Proceſſes are longer in each lower Vertebra 


Joint could never allow, without the greateſt Danger of im- to the ſeventh or eighth, with their fmooth Surfaces, for the 


mediately twiſting the ſpinal Marrow too much, and alſo. of Tubercles of the Ribs, facing gradually more downwards; 


the oblique Proceſſes of the Hertebre being luxated ;; there- 
fore, in the large Turns of our Eace backwards, we increaſe 


the Rotation by a little Aſſiſtanee from each of the Vertebre 


of the Neck, from the Vertebre of the Loins, and from 
.moſt of the Joints of the lower Extremities. Ibis Combina- 
tion of a great many Joints towards the Performance of one 
Motion, is allo to. be obſerved. in ſeveral other Parts. of the 
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but afterwards as they deſcend become ſhorter, and the ſmooth 


Surfaces are directed more upwards. 8 f 
_ The ſpinal Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Back become 
gradually ] and more flanting from the firſt, as far down 
as the eighth or ninth Vettebra, from which they manifeſtly 

turn ſhorter and more erect.” oy 
| e 
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ä its tranſverſe 
which are very ſhort. The ſmooth Surfaces of its inferi 
lique Proceſſes face outwards as the Lumbar do. 

we may ſay in general, that the ſuperior Vertebræ of 
Back come nearer the Reſemblance of thoſe of the 
while the inferior are liker the Lumbar, 6 ig 

The inferior and laſt- Claſs of the true Vertebre is the 
Lumbar, which five Bones may be diſtinguiſhed from any 
others by theſe Marks; 1. Their Bodies, 
lar Form at their anterior Part, are ſomewhat dee B 
one Side to the other, which may be occaſioned by the 
Preſſure of the large Veſſels, and of the Viſcera contiguous 
to that Fore- part The Epipbyſes on their s are larger, 
and therefore the ſuperior and inferior Surfaces of their Bodies 
are more concave than in the Vertebree of the Back. 2. The 
Cartilages between theſe Vertebræ are much the thickeſt of 
any, and render the Spine convex within the Xbdomen, by 
their greateſt Thickneſs being anterior. 3. The oblique Pro- 
ceſſes are ſtrong and deep, thoſe in oppoſite Sides being al- 
moſt placed in parallel Planes, the ſuperior, which are con- 
cave, facing inwards; and the convex inferior ones out- 
wards, and therefore theſe Vertebrz do plainly receive each 
other above, and are received below, which is net ſo evident 
in the other two Claſſes already deſcribed. 4. Their tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes are ſmall, long, and near erect, for allowing 
a large Motion to each Bone, and ſufficient Inſertion to 
Muſcles, and for ſupporting and — the internal Parts, 

. Betwixt the Roots of the ſuperior oblique and tranſverſe 
Proceſſes, a ſmall Protuberance may be obſerved, where fome 
of the Muſcles that raiſe the Trunk of the Body are inſert- 
ed. 6. Their ſpinal Proceſſes are ſtrong, ſtrait, and hori- 
Frontal, with broad flat Sides, and a narrow Edge above and 
below, this laſt bein ———— on each Side by Muſcles. 
And at the Root of theſe Edges, we fee rough Surfaces far 
fixing the Ligaments. 7. The large Canal for the Medulla 
ſpinalis is rather larger here than in * Back. 8. The Holes 
for the Paſſage of the Nerves are more equally formed out of 
both the contiguous Vertebræ than in others, but the ſuperior 
furniſhes however the larger Share of it. 

Both tranſverſe and ſpinal Proceſſes of the middlemoſt Ver- 
tebra of the Loins are longeſt and thickeſt, and on each Side 
of that they decreaſe, ſo that theſe Proceſſes of the firſt and 
fifth are the leaſt, which is very neceſſary, eſpecially as to 
the tranſverſe Proceſſes of theſe two Vertebræ, leſt if they 
had been long, they had ſtruck on the Ribs or Offa Ilium 
or bruiſed the interpoſed Muſcles in the Deflexions of the 
Spine to a Side. | 

The Epiphyſes round the the Edges of the Bodies of theſe 
Vertebræ are moſt raiſed in the two loweſt, and conſequent- 
ly, make them appear hollower in the Middle, than the others 
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are. 
The Body of the fifth Vertebra is rather thinner than that 
of the for 4 The ſpinal Proceſs of this fifth is ſmaller, and 


the oblique Proceſſes face more backwards and forwards, than 


in any other Lumbar Vertebra. ö 

From the whole, we may deduce the Uſes of the true Ver- 
tebræ in theſe few general Heads. To 15 us an erect Po- 
ſture; to allow a ſufficient and ſecure Motion to the Head, 


Neck, and Trunk of the Body on all neceſſary Occaſions ; 


and to ſupport and defend the Viſcera and other ſoft Parts. 

After conſidering the Structure of the particular Vertebræ, 
and their mutual Connexion, we may obſerve in each a ſo- 
licitous Care taken that they ſhall with great Difficulty be 
disjoined ; for their Bodies enter either ſo into each other, as 
to prevent their being diſplaced any how, as in the Vertebrz 


of the Neck; or theſe Bodies are prop'd on all Sides, as theſe 


of the Back are by the Ribs; or their Surfaces of Contact 
are ſo broad, and the Ligaments ſo ſtrong and firmly connec- 
ted, as to render the tion almoſt impracticable, as in 
the Loins ; while the th and Articulation of the oblique 
Proceſſes are exactly proportioned to the Quantity of Motion 
the other Parts of the Bone will allow, or the Muſcles can 
2 Vet as theſe oblique Proceſſes are ſmall, and there- 
not 


capable of ſo ſecure a ConjunRion as the larger Bo- 


dies, they may ſooner yield to a disjo Force ; but then 
their Diſlocation Þ net of ved Chalbncucs 1 for by 
| I . 


f 4 


though of a circu- ph 
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the 
| et y- united, 
where there is a moveable Joint; whence the common 
of theſe falſe — into two 


of ere the others, Cartilages of Syme 
"he proper articular Cartilages of each Vertebra of the 
whole Spine are thoſe four which cover the Surfaces of the 
four ſmall atticular Apophyſes. In the natural State they are 
very white and ſmooth, and much thicker than in dry Bones. 
Their Circumference is the ſame with that of the articulated 


Sides of the Apophyſes, except in thoſe Places where there are 
{mall ſuperficial Notches. the firſt Vertebra of the Neck, 


The two inferior articular Cartilages of the fieſt Verteb 

and the two ſuperior Cartilages of the ſecond, ſeem to be diſ- 

roportionate, tha' not ſo much as in dry Bones; and in ſome 

jects we ſind moveable or inter-articular Cartilages be» 
tween the Apophyſes of theſe two Vertebræ. 

The firſt Vertebrz of the Neck has a ſmall cartilaginous 
Incruſtation in the Middle of the concave Side of its anterior 
Arch, anſwering to another on the Fore · ſide of the odontoide 
Apophyſis of the ſecond Vertebra ; ſo that theſe two Verte- 
bree have five articular Cartilages each, beſides the inter · articu- 
lar ones already mentioned. . 

The Vertebræ of the Back, beſides the four Cartilages of 
their ſmall Apophyſes, have others which do not belong to their 
Articulations with one another, that is, thoſe that cover the la- 
„ _ 2 of _ Vertebræ, and the Foſ- 
ir tranſverſe Apoph both which are ar- 
has with the Ribs. ms : om, 
| Cartilages of Symphyſis lie between the Bodies of the 
Vertebræ, one of them being contained between, and 


joined to the lower Surface of the Body of one Vertebra, 


and to the Surface of that next under the former 3 


the Breadth and Circumference of them 2 exactly to 


that of the Surfaces to which they are connected; but their 
Height or Thickneſs is different in each Claſs of the Verte- 


bræ. In the Vertebrz of the Loins they are a or 
third Part of an Inch in Thickneſs, according to the Sta- 
ture of the Subject. In thoſe of the Neck, they are not ſo 


thick, and the thinneſt of all are thoſe of the Vertebra of 


the Back. | x 
Theſe Cartilages are not of an equal Thickneſs in all their 
Parts. "Thoſe of the Neck and Loins appear to be thickeſt on 


the Fore- ſide, and thoſe of the Back rather thickeſt on the 
Backſide; but theſe Differences are moſt remarkable in the 
Vertebrz that lie near the Middle of each Claſs. 

The internal Structure of theſe Cartilages is different from 
that of all the other Cartilages of the Body; and indeed they 
reſemble the reſt in nothing butWhiteneſs and Elaſticity, When 
we view their Circumferences only, they ſeem to be one uni- 
form Maſs, as the others generally are ; but when they are 
divided by an Inciſion par to the Surface of the Verte- 
bra to which they are joined, we ſee that they are made up 
of a great Number of cartilaginous concentrical Rings con- 

ined within each other, a ſmall Diſtance being left be- 
tween them. They are cloſeſt and thinneſt near the Centre, 
and about the Middle ſcem to degenerate into another ſofter 
kind of Subſtance. | 

Theſe Rings do not form an entire Circumference, being 
turned inward on the Backſide, anſwerably to the poſterior 
Slope in the > har each Vertebra. They lye borizontally, 
one being to the lower Side of one Vertebra, and 
the other to the upper Side of the Vertebra next below the 
former. The Interſtices between the Rings are filled with a 
mucilagi Subſtance, leſs fluid than that of the Joints ; 
and their Breadth or Height is proportionable to the 1 
lone es ner poten or Fo | +} Tos 

cartilaginous Lamina taken ſeparately, is very pliable 
2. but taken _ ; —— 
ſo enſily bent, becauſe of their Figure, and 


SPI 


partly becauſe of their Proximity and Miltiplicity. They 
yield, however, in the Inflexions of the Spine, and their ex- 


ternal Surface, which, in the ordinary Situation of the Spine, 
is even with the Surface of the Vertebrz, becomes promi- 
nent, or jets out on that Side towards which the Inflexion is 
made, the Cartilages being then compreſſed by the Ver- 


tebræ. | / | 
They likewiſe yield on all Sides without any Inflexion of 
the Spine, to the Weight of the Head and Extremities ; 


moſt of all, when the upper Parts of the Body are loaded 


with any exterior Weight, 
reſtore themſelves afterwards merely by being freed 


« TT 
from Compreſſion ; ſo that a Man is really taller _ 
ſome time, than after he has walked or carried a Burden for a 


great while: The moſt natural and ſimple Reaſon that can be 
given for the different Heights of the ſame Perſons at diffe- 
rent Times, firſt obſerved in England, and afterwards con- 


firmed by M. Morand, a Member of the Royal 9-2-7 Au 


Sciences z being the different State of the inter-vertebral 


The inter-vertebral Cartilages of the Neck, lying for the 
moſt part between the convex Side of one Vertebra, and the 
concaye Side of another, are of a greater Extent in propor- 
tion to the Size of theſe Vertebrz than thoſe of the Back and 
Loins, Without the Convexity and Hollowneſs in theſe Ver- 
tebrz, which are the leaſt of all, the Cartilages could not 
have been made large enough to be able to reſiſt Strains and 
great Motions, . 5 5 

The Vertebræ are ſtrongly connected to each other by 
three Kinds of Ligaments. Each Vertebra is connected to 
that above and below it, by a great Number of very ſhort 
and ſtrong Ligaments, which croſs each other obliquely, and 
are fixed round the Edges of the Body of each Vertebra. 

| Theſe crucial Ligaments cover the Circumference of the 
inter-vertebral Curtilages, and adhere cloſely to them. They 
ſeem to be looſer in the cervical and lumber Vertebrz than in 
thoſe of the Back, and by that means yield to the Cartilages 
in the different Inflexions of the Spine already mentioned. 

The Bodies of all the Vertebrz from the ſecond of the 
Neck to the Os Sacrum, are covered by ligamentary half Va- 

| on the convex Side, in which theſe Vaginæ are fixed, 
' ſurrounding all the crucial Ligaments, and made up 
mentary Faſciculi and Filaments, partly oblique, but moſtly 
longitudinal. 

the Vertebrz are likewiſe ſtrongly connected by a liga- 

mentary Tube, which lines the inner Surface of the me- 
dullary Canal from the occipital Hole, to the Os Sacrum, re- 
preſenting a kind of long flexible Funnel, its Cavity at the 
upper Part being equal to that of the occipital Foramen, and 
ending in a ſmall Point at the Os Sacrum. 

This Ligament is made up of ſeveral Strata of longitudinal 
and oblique Fibres interwoven together, adhering cloſely to 
the Inſide of the great Foramen in each Vertebra, by a great 
Number of Filaments detached from it to the porous Sub- 
ſtance of the Vertebra. | 

The firſt Vertebra is not only fixed to the Os Occipitis by 
a Portion of this ligamentary Funnel, but, alſo, by a diſtinct 
and very ſtrong ligamentary Covering, which ſurrounds and 
adheres very cloſely to that Portion of the Funnel. This 
Covering is fixed above, round the great occipital Foramen, 
where it begins to adhere to the Funnel, and below, quite 
round the Circumference of the firſt Vertebra. The ſecond 

Vertebra has two r e peculiar to it, one which con- 
nects the Apophyſis Dentiformis to the Os Occipitis; and a- 
nother tranſverſe, which confines this Apophyſis within the an- 
terior Portion of the Cavity of the firſt Vertebra. The firſt 
may be termed the Occipital, and the ſecond, the tranſverſe 
Ligament of the odontoide Apophyſis. 

he occipital Ligament is very ſtrong and thick, and ad- 

heres in a very ſingular manner to the three Planes of the A- 
pex of the Apophyſis, and is afterwards divided into two or 
three Portions which are fixed in the like manner, in the an- 
terior Edge of the great occipital Foramen, and in the Ine- 
qualities of the Apophyſis Baſilaris near that Hole. 

The tranſverſe Ligament may be ſaid more juſtly to belong 
to the firſt Vertebra, both Ends of it being inſerted in the la- 
teral Impreſſions of the inner Surface of that Vertebra ; but is 
ranked the Ligaments of the ſecond Vertebra, becauſe 
ol its Uſe, and becauſe of the Inſertion of its middle Portion. 

This thick Ligament is ſtretched from one Side of the 
inner Surface of the firſt Vertebra to the ſecond about the 
Middle of the Foreſide, its Texture is very cloſe, and it is 
fixed by this Portion in the Back-Part of the Apophyſis Den- 
tiformis ; and ſometimes it ſeems to. have additional Faſciculi, 
which aghere 2 End to both Extremities, ad by the 
other to each Side of the Apophyſis. 


but this is done by very ſmall and imperceptible Degrees, and they 


of liga- 
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of each ſpinal Apophyſis, lies a flat and very elaſtic 
gament, of a yellowiſh Colour, which 
ou Noches of the Vertebrz adhering , 


tween each. two Apoph 
Right Side of the Vertebra from the Leſt. There is a Li- 
gament of the ſame kind between the tranſverſe Apophyſis. 

Theſe are inter-muſcular Ligaments, or ligamentary Septa, 
which divide the Muſcles of one Side from thoſe of the o- 
ther. The firſt Kind may be termed Inter- Spinales, and the 
other Inter-Tranfverſales. n ; 

The articular Ligaments of the Spina Dorſi, are thoſe 
which tie the glenoide Cavities of the firſt, Vertebra to the 
Condyles of the Os Occipitis ; thoſe that join the cartilaginous 
Surface of the Apophyſis Dentiformis, to the anterior Cavity 
of the firſt Vertebra; and thoſe by which all the oblique or 
articular Apophyſes are connected together. 

Theſe are all ſmall, ſhort, ſtrong ligamentary Faſciculi, 
fixed by both Extremities, round the cartilaginous Surfaces 
of the Apophyſes, ſurrounding very cloſely all the capſular 

igaments of theſe Articulations. 

he vertebral Ligaments of the Ribs, or theſe which con- 
nect the Ribs to the Bodies, and tranſverſe Apophyſes of the 
Vertebra of the Back, are of the ſame kind, being inſerted 
round the cartilaginous Foſlulz, in the Body and Apophyſes 
of each Vertebra. | | 

Beſides all theſe Ligaments of the Spina Dorſi, there is one 
which goes in form of a Membrane, from the Os Occipitis, 
all the Way to the laſt two Vertebræ of the Neck. It is 
broad at the upper Part, and from thence diminiſhes gradu- 
ally, by its upper broad Extremity ; it is fixed along the oc- 
Cipital Spine, and by one Edge, in the poſterior Tubercle of 
the firſt Vertebra, between the two ſpinal Furcæ of the fol- 
lowing Vertebrz, and in the Apices of the ſpinal Apophyſes 
of the loweſt Vertebræ; but the other Edge is looſe. This 
is a true inter-muſcular Ligament, and I give it the Name of 
Ligamentum Cervicale Poſter ius. 

There are two lateral Ligaments of the ſame Kind fixed to 
the tranſverſe Apophyſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck. 


THE MUSCLES OF THE SPINE. 


The Muſcles which lie along the Spine, the greateſt Part 
whereof ſerve for the Motions of the Neck, Back and Loins, 
have, by the greateſt Anatomiſts, been thought very difficult 
to be well difleQed and wv a deſcribed, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Back. All theſe Muſcles are very complex, interwoven 
with each other, and multiplied in vanous e ſo that 
it becomes neceſſary either to make their Number much 
greater than that of the Vertebræ, or to reduce them to a 
ſmall Number of long Muſcles interſected at different 
Places. | | 

Steno, in order to facilitate the Knowledge, Diſſection and 
Deſcription of theſe Muſcles, thought proper to rank them 
in the following manner. By Vertebral Muſcles he under- 
ſtands thoſe which are fixed in the Vertebræ alone; and he 
diſtinguiſhes them all into Recti and Obligui. The Ref: are 
thoſe which run parallel to the Medulla Spinalis, or whoſe 
Direction is longitudinal The Obligui are thoſe which 
run obliquely between the ſpinal and tranſverſe Apo- 


les. | | 

He divides the Re: into Middle and Lateral; the middle 
Recti are thoſe which are fixed to the Spinal Apophyſes ; the 
lateral, thoſe fixed to the tranſverſe Apophy ſes. a 

He moreover divides all theſe Muſcles into Simple and 
Compound ; the Simple being thoſe which are fixed in two 
Vertebræ only; the Compound, thoſe fixed in are more than 
two. MTs 
The Obligui, according to him, are of two Kinds; ſome 
run up from the tranſverſe to the ſpinal Apophyſes, approach- 
ing each other; and ſome run up from the ſpinal to the 
tranſverſe Apophyſes, diverging from each other. The firſt 
Sort he terms ad medium ver gentes; the ſecond, à medio rece- 
dentes, "Theſe Terms are borrowed from Optics; and ac- 
cordingly theſe two Kinds of Muſcles might be named con- 
verging and diverging Muſcles. Laſtly, he adds, that ſeveral 
Muſcles of the firſt kind go from one tranſverſe to * 


ſpinal Apophyſes, and from ſeveral tranſverſe to one ſpinal A- 
A | 


3 to this Account of the Vertebral Muſcles, the 


ancient Terms Spinales Tranfoerſales and Semi-ſpinales 
— by e ole 


ſtill be applied to them, 
Muſcles which are wholly fixed in the ſpinal Apophyſis 3 
. thoſe which are wholly fixed in the tranſver! 
| Apophyſes ; and by Semi-ſpinales, thoſe which ate fixed in the 
pug Apophyſis by one Extremity only. At preſent the two 
Kinds of oblique vertebral Muſcles are better — 2 the 
two compound Terms Tranſuerſe-Spinales and Spine-Tranſ- 
ver ſales. on x. + a 
| t is, however, to retain the Names of 

Pertebrales Necti, and Vertebraler Obligui, becauſe though the 
Terms already mentioned very well to the poſterior 
Obliqui, they cannot be applied to the anterior Obliqui, one 
End of which is fixed not in the ſpinal Apophyſis, but in the 
Bodies of the Vertebræ. | W Bo 

The ſmall ſimple Muſcles which go between two Verte- 
bræ, may be termed Yertebrales Minores ; and the large com- 
pound Muſcles that reach ſeveral Vertebrz, Vertebrales Ma- 
ores ; both Sorts being afterwards divided into Spinales and 
Tranſverſales Majores and Minores. The ſmall Muſcles are 
likewiſe called Inter-ſpinales and Inter-tranfoerſales 3 and as 
there are ſome ſmall oblique Muſcles that cannot be faid to 
reach either the tranſverſe or ſpinal ' Apophyſes, theſe may be 
termed ſimply Inter-vertebrales. © } 

The Tranſverſe-Spinales that go from ſeveral tranſverſe to 
one ſpinal Apophyſis, are diſpoſed in this manner: The Por- 
tion that comes from the moſt diſtant tranſverſe Apophyſis, is 
inſerted in the Extremity of the ſpinal hyſis, the Por- 
tion from the next tranſverſe Apophyſis is inſerted more late - 
rally; and the ſame Rule holds in all the other Portions, ex- 
cept in that which comes from the tranſverſe Apophyſis, which 
is neareſt the ſpinal Apophyſis. | 

This laſt Portion is not fixed in the ſpinal Apophyſis, but 
rather in its Root or Baſis, and likewiſe very near the Baſis 
of the tranſverſe Apophyſis ; ſo that it is more p 
vertebralis than Tranſuerſo-ſdinakis Thus in the 
ſpinales, that go from the ninth, eighth, ſeventh 


y Inter- 


ranſver ſo- 


of the ſame Claſs, we find that the laſt and ſmalleſt is in 
theBaſis of the ſixth Tranſverſe and of the fifth ſpinal Apophyſis. 

The Tranfverſo-Spinales which go from one tranſverſe to 
ſeveral ſpinal Apophyſes, are diſpoſed in this manner. The 
Portion that goes from the Baſis, or near the Baſis of the 
tranſverſe Apophyſis, is fixed either in or near the Baſis of 
the ſpinal Apophyſis immediately above it. The next Portion 
which is more diſtant from the Baſis of the tranſverſe Apo- 
phyſis, runs up beyond the next ſpinal Apophyſis, and is in- 
ſerted in that above it, a little further from the Baſis. 

The other Portions obſerve the ſame Order, that which 
comes from the Apex of the tranſverſe Apophyſis, being in- 
ſerted in the Apex of the moſt diſtant ſpinal Apophyſis. From 
this Diſpoſition we ſee, that the moſt ſuperior vertebral Muſ- 
cles which go from one tranſverſe to ſeveral ſpinal Apophyſes, 
are the moſt inferior of thoſe which go from ſeveral tranſverſe 
to one ſpinal Apophyſis. ig 8 

It muſt be obſerved, that in ſpeaking of the oblique verte- 
bral Muſcles, I conſider their Direction from below upward, 
and not from above downward ; becauſe the inferior Verte- 
bræ commonly ſupport thoſe above them, except when a Per- 
ſon ſtands upon his Head, with his Feet erect, in which 
Caſe the ſuperior Vertebrz ſuſtain the inferior, | 

We ought likewiſe to remark, that in ſpeaking of theſe 
Muſcles the Term Tranſverſalis is more proper than Tranſ- 
verſus, which laſt points out a certain Direction very diffe- 
rent from that which theſe Muſcles have ; whereas the other 
marks the Relation which they have to the tranſverſe Apophyſes. 

Beſides the Vertebral Muſcles properly ſo called, ſeyeral 
other Muſcles, not inſerted wholly in the Vertebræ, ſerve to 
move them. Some of the Ancients called theſe Semi Spi- 
nales, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe they termed Spinales, 
which included all the vertebral Muſcles ; and therefore as we 
have termed theſe Vertebrales, the other may be named Semi 
Vertebrales. | 

Among the Vertebrales properly. ſo called, ſome from their 
Inſertions ſeem to be common to the Neck and the Back, 
ſome to the Back and Loins; but for DiſtinQtion Sake, I 
reckon among thoſe of the Neck, not only the Muſcles in- 
tirely fixed in the Vertebrę thereof, but, alſo, thoſe whoſe 
ſuperior Inſertion is in the ſeventh Vertebra of the Neck, 
though all their other Inſertions be in thoſe of the Back; 
and I obſerve the fame Method with reſpect to the Loins. 

All theſe Muſcles vary very much in their Inſertions and 
reciprocal Communications; by which laſt they are often ſo 
much confounded together, that it is a very difficult Matter 
to diſtinguiſh them for thoſe who are not previouſly acquainted 


4. 


4. Sami Spinalis, frve Tranſoerſe- 


T be Spinale Minores, and Tranſver 


J Neck, 


ſixtn 
tranſverſe Apophyſes of the Back, to the fifth ſpinal Apophyſis Veterum. 


2. Tranfoerſalis Colli Major. eee EIT 
3.  Tranſverſalis Gracilis, fue Collateralis G. 
Sinai Gli, © 
$: Spinalts — panes Inter Spinales. | Ba 
. Tranſverſa 1 minores_ five, Inter Tranſoirfalts, = 
See a Deſcription of theſe Muſcles, under the reſpective 


Articles of their Names. 


7 
9 


| ſales Minorer, are here 
reckoned collectively ; for if we take them ſeparately, there 
are ſix or ſeven of each Sort on each Side of the Neck; 
neither is the Number of them always the ſame. The Tn 
verſalis Gracilis has often been looked upon as a Portion of 
that long muſcular Maſs termed — Der. It has 
likewiſe been taken by ſome for the Cervicalis Deſten- 
dens of Diemerbroek ; and by others it has been called Ar- 


ceſſorius Stenonis, ; 
We ought likewiſe to reckon among the Muſcles of the 
OnBL1quus Major; and Ractus Minox 
which ſee under their Names, | | 
The Muſcles which move the Vertebrz of the Back and 
Loins would amount to a much greater Number, and be 
much more difficult to conceive, than theſe of the Neck, 
were they to be reckoned ſeparately as vertebral, or ſemi- 
vertebral Muſcles. It is therefore proper to reduce them to 
a collective Number, which may conveniently enough be 
fixed to twenty-four, twelve on each Side, that is, | 
8 au 1 
2. Longihimut De. 
3. Spinalis Dorf 4 
4. „ Minores. 
+ Tranſoerſalis Dori Major. 
| A Tae als Dk Minores. | 
Semi 2 ue Tranſoerſo Spinalis Dorfi, 
Semi Spinalis, five Tranjverſo Spinalis Lumborum Sacer 


9, 10. Spinales & Tranſuerſales Lumborum, | 
II. Quadratus Lumborum, five Lumbaris Externur. 
12. Coceygei. 

The Vertebræ of the Back, and eſpecially thoſe of the 
Loins may likewiſe be moved by the Muſcles of 'the Abdo- 
men. 'The inferior Portion of the Longus Colli may con- 
tribute ſomething to the Motion of the upper * of 
the Back; the Pſeas to that of the Vertebre of the 
Loins, and the Glutæus Maximus to that of the Or Coc- 


git. 

The-Deſcriptions and Uſes of theſe Muſcles be found 
under their reſpective Names, except thoſe of the Muſcles of 
the Os Coccygis, which are omitted under the Article Co- 
CYX. | 

Theſe - are ſmall, thin, radiated Muſcles, lying on 
the inner or concave Side of the Os Sacrum, and neigh- 
bouring Parts of the Pelvis: They are four in number, two 
on each Side, whereof one is placed more forward, the other 
more backward; for which Reaſon the firſt may be termed 
Coceygeus anterior, five Iſcbio- Coccygæus; the other Coccy- 
gæus poſterior, five Sacro - Cocqgæus. 

The Coccygæus anterior is — by a broad Inſertion in 
the anterior Portion of the ſmall tranſverſe Ligament at the 
upper Part of the Foreman Ovale of the Os Innominatum, which 
is no more than a particular Fold of the great tranſverſe 
Ligament of the Pelvis: From thence it runs between this 
great Ligament and the Muſculus Obturator Internus, with 
which it is often confounded by Anatomiſts ; and contracting 
in Breadth, it is inſerted in the lower Part of the Os Coc- 
cgi. | | f 

T he Coccyg aus pofterior, or Saecro- Cocgæus, is fixed to 
the inner of concave Edge of the two firſt Vertebr# of the Os 
Sacrum to the inner and lower Edge of the Ligamentum Sacro- 
Sciaticum, and to the Spine of the Or 1ſchium From thence 
contracting in Breadth, it is inſerted in the Inſide of the 
Os Goctygis above the former Muſcle. Winſlow, * 

SPINA ACID A. See BAABE RIS. 9 

SPINA ACUTA. A Name for the Mſpilus ; Apii folio ; 

Me- 


Hlugſtris; ſpingſa; froe Oxyacantha and, alſo, for the 


lus ; fpinoſa'; Pyri folis. | 

SPINA ALBA. A Name for the Mil; Apii folin; 
Hlugſtris ſpinoſa, five Oxyacantha ; and, allo, for the Hei- 
nopus, folio Acanthi aculaati tenuiter laciniato, flore allo. 
SPINA ARABICA. Offic. Corduus e ſpbæ- 
rocephalus rigidis aculeis armata. C B. 386. Corduus ſpi- 
nofiſſimus ſpharocephalus, Cardui Arabici namint miſſus, Park. 
T heat. 978. ARABIAN THETLE. PRES ics 

(*Hhb] | Ie 


— 


SFT 


en e: ade opt e en 12d n N 
9 2 * $ - | . . 
It is eaſily ind in cee 99d flowers cin Sur 
mer. The Root and Leaves are u | | 


be-of a like Naturt with the 


2 
© Spina fox it is aſtringent, 
rinus, Vomiti of Blood, and other Kinds of Fluxes, . as is 
the Spina Albo beforementioned..”: Diaſcarides Lib 3. Cap. 15. 
The Spina Arabica of Diofecor:des is to be reckon'd among 
ambiguous Plants, and no Wonder, ſince all that be. ſays 
of it is, that it appears to be of the Nature of the _ 
Alla; which is ſo obſcure an Expreſſion, that it has been 
almoſt impoſſible for any one to unty this Gordian Knot. 
C. Bauhine, and after him Partinſon, aſſirm it to be the 
Plant which, on their Authority, I. have here mention'd; 
but nl Mio and Anguillara have refer'd it to the Gartuns 


tomentoſus Adverſariorum, m. 10 N 
SPINA CERVINA. See 7 RNAUNAUS CATHAR- 
SPINA INFECTORIA. See cus. N 
SPINA LUTEA. A Name for the Scolymes 3 chryſan- 

ib. N en AL8 ward wy 

SPINA..SOLSTITIALIS.. A Name in Boerhaave for 

| ſeveral Sorts of Facea. . | a 
SPINA SOLUTIVA. See RHAmnOUs CATHARTICUS. 

SPINA TOMENT OSA. A Name for the Carduns io- 

mentoſus ; acanthi folio, anguſttore. T 601. 
SPINA VENIOSA. Ihe Name of a Diſorder of the 

See Os. f 5 = 1711 


SPINACHIA. 0 1. 
The Characters are 4 6-4 ; . 
The Root is annual; the Flowers apetalous, ſtaminous, 


ſeated at the Wings of the Leaves, conſiſting of a quadrifid . 


Calyx and Stamina, on a ſeparate, or male Plant. The 
Ovary is a Capſule, either turbinated, horned, or angulated, 
furniſhed with hairy Tubes, and contains a tutbinated.Sced 
on the female Plant. "8 
Boerhaaue mentions four 
1. Spinachia; vulgaris; capſuli ſeminis aculeata. 7. _ 
Inſt. 5 33. Boerh. Ind. A. 2: 103. Spinachia. Offix. Ger. 
260. Emac. 330. Raii Hiſt. 1. 162, Spinachia fue Olus 
Hiſpanicum, Park. Parad. 496. Spinachia' fæmina. J. 
B. 2. 963. Lapathum hortenſe, ſeu Spinachia ſemine pi. 
noſa, A R. 114. SPINACHE. FOR 4 OE 0 
Spinache bas a long whitiſh Root, from which ſprings ſe- 
veral pretty broad, ſharp-pointed Leaves, hollowed in next 
the Stalk, and in Shape ſomewhat like Aron; but - they: are 
more wrinkled, and covered with an unctious Mealineſs, 
The Stalk is fat and ſucculent, growing to be about two 
Foot high, having the like but ſmaller Leaves growing on 
it, with ſeveral Spikes of green - herbaceous Flowers, and 
after them come large prickly. Seed. It is fown yearly in 
Gardens. ah 
It is more uſed for Food than Medicine, being à good 
boiled Sallad, and much eaten in the Spring, being uſeful to 
temper the Heat and Sharpneſs of the Humours. It is cooling 
and moiſtning, diuretic, and renders the Body ſoluble. . Mil- 
bers RE ůꝛ e | 
Spinache, which is now ſo celebrated and uſeful a Green, 
ſeems. unmention'd and unknown to the Antients. It is 
ſo called by the Moderns, from it ſpinous Seed, though 
there is, alſo, a- Species of it which bears Seed which is 
ſmooth. We are not certain where it grows ſpontaneouſly, 
but it is probably of Spa niſb Original, ſince ſome call it 


4 


Sorts of Spinachia, which are; 


Olus Hiſpani cum; but it refuſes no Soil or Climate, and is 


in Uſe in almoſt all Parts of Europe. It is boiled without 
Water, for- it affords Liquor enough in the Drefling to 
boil itſelf without the Help of any other. 


Among all culinary Gteens, ſays Tragus, Spinache is, in 
my Opinion, the moſt laudable and grateſul, whence it may 


be eaten in almoſt all Kinds of Diſeaſes. It is very ſer- 
viceable in feveriſn Diſorders, and is proper for old Perſons 
who are ſubject to Coſtiveneſs: In the firſt, by allay ing the 
Heat, though it be even of a hectic Quality; and for aged 
Perſons, by lubricating the * which is much better 
than by always ſtimulating it to Excretion by Cathartics and 
Suppoſitories. It is cooling and moiſtening, 


b 
Quality, mollifies the Belly, cures Roughneſs of 4 hs Ar- 
creates a Nauſea, 


norms remove a Puin and Inflammation. Rui Hiſt. 


; garis 533. Lapathum, hor- 
tenſe, ſeu Spinachia fteriliz, C. B. P. 145. . 


3. Spinachia ; vulgaris; .capfula fem 0 L 
$33: Zapathum, eee Jeu Epinachia ſemine von ſpine 
B. P. 115. Arent $4 

% | 2 * 


. 


ee Ca lap; capuls mins ap 
7. 533. Beta, Cretica, ſamine ſpineſe. J. B. 2. 963. ; 
—= Craicum 7275 \ Ibid. Beerh. Ing. * Nint. 3 
and good for the Fiuar Ube- Sp 


Fel 


its nitrous 7 


2E 


854 


* 


 Spinache.is mollifying, but not nouriſhing ; for if ons eat 
a Pound;of. it, be voids it all again by Stool, ſor the Juice 
all off, in Concoction, and ſpends itſelf in looſening the 
Belly. The freſh Herb affords. a thick, but very wholeſome 
uice, which mitigates by: ny of the Lungs, and is of 
rvice in Iuflammations of the Inteſtines. Hiſl. Plant. 
aſer 1. haa „„ k by r 
8 INALIS MEDULLA. The Spinal Marrow. See 
ei it nite; ot 1 wee ond. 
SPINALE, Spinal 3, belonging & the Spine. This is an 
Epithet of certain Apophyſes of the Vertebra of the Spine ; 
and of feveral Muſcles. Thus there are the 73 
SPINALIS COLLI MIN ORES. See IuT EAS 1NA- 
LES, „ 
SPINALE. DORSI MAJOR. 
This is a pretty long and ſlender. Muſcle, lying upon the 
E Part of the Extremities of | the ſpinal Apophy ſes of the 
It is compoſed. of ſeveral muſcular Faſeiculi of different 
N which croſſing each other, ate inſerted laterally by 
ſmall Tendons in the ſpinal Apophyſes ſrom the ſecond, third, 
or fourth Vertebra of the Back, and ſometimes, though ſel- 
dom, from the laſt of the Neck or the firſt of the Back; 
all the Way to the firſt or ſecond Vertebra of the Loins, 
wth ſcyeral irregular Decuſſations, which vary in different 
5 | 


The longeſt Faſciculi are. a little incurvated, becauſe they 
incloſe the teſt, which are gradually diſpoſed between the long 
ones and the ſpinal Apophy ſes, ſo that this Muſcle, which 
terminates by both Extremities in Points, is of ſome con- 
ſiderable Breadth in the Middle. 

It communicates, by ſome Fibges with the Lengiſſimus 
Dorf and Semi Spinalis ot Tranverſo-Spinalis; and it ſends 
off Faſciculi to ſeveral tranſyerſe Apophyſes of the Back, 
from the fourth to the eleventh... . cy 


b is commonly named , Sem;-Spinalis, but very impro- 
rig. .. - 8 | 
""SPINALES DORSI MIN OR Es. 

Theſe Muſcles are of two Kinds; ſome go laterally from 
the Exttemity of one ſpinal; Apophyſis to another, being often 
mixed with the ſhort: Faſciculi of the Spinalis Major. 
T he reſt lie directly between the Extremities of two neigh- 
bouring ſpinal Apophy ſes, being ſeparated from their Fellows 
on the other Side by the ſpinal Ligament; They are ſmaller 
and thinner than thoſe of the Neck, and are properly enough 
termed Internal... 

All the Sppnates and Tranſverſales. of the Back and Loins 
belonging to the Claſs of the ervebrales Rei, the Spinales 
to the middle Muſeles, and the Tranſuerſales to the lateral, 
are principally uſctul to aſſiſt, moderate and maintain 
the - Motions, of Extenſion and lateral Inflexion, whether 
ſimple and direct, or : oblique and compound; much in 
1 ded Manner as, is done by the like: Muſcles of the 

eck. 

The Spinalas Aajores and Tranſuerſales Majores have this 
peculiar to them, that their fleſhy Portions not lying in a 
ſtrait Line between their Inſertions, they may perform not 
only direct Motions when they act in even Numbers, but, 
alſo, oblique Motions, when the Numbers of each Side are 
unequal, The {mall Spinalcs and Tranfverſales being con- 
fined between two neighbouring Vertebræ, cannot co-operate 
but in direct Ex tenſions and Inflexions. ” 
SPINALES ET TRANSVERSALES LUMBORUM. 
_ 'Fhere are {ome Faſciculi which run up from the ſuperior 
falſe /Spincs: of the Os Sacrum to the lower ſpinal Apophy ſes 
of the Loins, which may be looked upon as ſo many Spinales 
Lumberum Aajores. There are likewiſe ſome Spinales Mi- 
nores between the ſpinal Apophyſes of the Loins, and Tra 
verſales Minores between the tranſverſe Apophyſes, which 
are ſometimes of a conliderable Breadth. Winſlow's Ana- 


"PINUS ALBUS. A Name for the Mefpilus; Api 
folio 3 N 3 Spinga; ſiue Qmucantba. | 
SINUS; or Ligurinus of Jene is a little Bird, of the 
Siae of à Goldfinch, genetally of a yellow and black Co- 
lour. Its Beak is of a modetate Length, ſlender, and point- 
ed. It feeds upon Seeds, and is ſound in warm Countries. 


It builds its Neſt in mountainous Woods, and ſings very 


agteeably. It contains à large Quantity of volatile Salt, 
and, when eaten, is reckon d good for the Epilepſy. 
- $PIPOLA. The Name of a {mall Bird, of which A- 
dreovandus: reckots ſeveral Species. 3 
SPIRACULA. The Pores of the Skin. 


SPIRZEA. | 


81 
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whe Flowers roſaceous and pentapetalous ; the Petals grow: 
ing out of the interior. Margin of the Calyx, at the Inter- 
ſtices of the Segments ; the Stamina are very numerous. The 
Ovary in the Bottom of the Calyx becomes a Fruit compo- 
wo >; oh on its Placentula, and full of 
| Beerhaque mentions four Sorts of Spires, which are 3 

1. Spirza-; Salicis folio. Tours. Inf. 618. Boerh. Ind, 
A. 2, 238. Spire ; Offic. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1699. | Spirea 
Theophraſti forte Cluſio. J. B. 1. 559. Park. Theat. 1437. 
Frutes ſpicatus foltis ſalignts ſerratis. C. P. 475. 
SPIKED WILLOW. i | 
It is cultivated in Gardens, flowers in Fu, and the Seed 
is ripe in Auguſt. The Part of Uſe in Medicine is the Sced, 
which is of an 8 Ces. * | 
2. Spiræa; Opuli folio. 7. 618. s, Ribeſii fe- 
liis Icen. Roberti, Euonymus ¶ irginiana, Kibefti folio — 
fulis eleganter bulatis, H. A. 1. 169. Se ANONYMOS 
AIBESII FOLIIS. H | wi 
3. Spuza ; Hyperici folio, non crenato. T. 618. Pruno 
friveftri affinis Cana denſis. C. B. P. App. 517. Hypericum, 
fruteſcens, Canadenſe. Robin. | 
4. Spiræa; Africana; odorata; foliis piloſis. Commel. 
Rar. 3» Baerb. Ind. Alt. Plant. ; 2 
- SPIRITUS. Spirit. Any fine volatile Subſtances, which 
exhale from Bodies in a given Degree of Heat, are called 
Spirits: Hence, by a Sort of imaginary Analogy, upon 2 
duppoſition of their extreme Fincheſs and Volatility, th, 
nervous Fluid has had the Name ot Spiritus, Spirits appro. 
priated to it. Upon the niceſt Scrutiny, it appears, that th, 
certical Subſtance of the Brain is a Collection of extremel, 
minute Glands, from whence diltin& medullary Fibreg ariſg 
which by their Union form the Medulla Oblongata; that 4 
vaſt Quantity of pure, fine, arterial Blood is convey d to the 
Brain ; that a Jarge Quantity of a very thin F luid is found 
in the medullary Part of the Brain when cut, which in 
Diſorders of the Head, and nervous Syſtem, is often found 
to be more copious ; and that the Blood conyey'd to the 
Head, is afterwards returned by the Veins te the Sinuſes, 
thence to the Jugular Veins, and by theſe to the Heart. 
This Structure renders it highly probable, that the cortical 
Subſtance of the Brain conſiſts of minute Glands, which ſe- 
crete a very fine Fluid, to be convey'd by the medullar 
Fibres to the Medulla Oblongata, whence, and from th 
fainal Marrow (a Continuation thereof) all tbe Nerves of 
the Body ariſe. 

It is, farther, remarkable, that all the Nerves conſiſt of 
the ſame medullary Subſtance, inclos'd in a Coat borrow'd 
from the Pia Mater, and another from the Dura Mater ; 
that if the Medulla of the Cerebrum, or Cerebellum, is any 
Way injur'd by a Wound, Compreſſure, Putrefaction, or 
Corroſion, every Action of the Body depending upon the 
Nerves which ariſe from thoſe Parts, immediately ceaſes, 
though the Nerye itſelf remains intire ; that the Nerves, 
notwithſtandipg their Laxity, Incurvation, and winding 
Progreſs, very readily convey Senſe and Motion to all the 
Parts of the Body; that if any of the Nerves are divided, 
or comprefs'd, all Senſation and Motion betwixt the Diviſion 
or Ligature, and Part to which that Nerye is diſtributed, 
immediately ceaſes, though it remains in the Parts betwixt 
the Diviſion or Ligature, and the Origin of the Nerve. 
Hence tis evident, that Senſation and Motion are conyey'd 
to all the Parts by Means of the Nerves: And it is con- 
cluded, though not with an equal Degree of Certainty, that 
the Animal Spirits are the Inſtruments of Senſation and 
Motion. ; 

This is all that is certainly known of theſe Spirits, which 
are diſtinguiſh'd into Natural, Vital, and Animal. "The 
Natural are faid to prefide over the Digeſtion of the Ali- 
ment, and Elaboration of the Chyle, or the natural Actions: 
The Vital over the Motion of the Lungs, and Heart, or 
vital Actions: And the Animal, over the animal Actions, 
as Senſation, voluntary Motion, &c. 3 
Upon fo precarious an Hypotheſis, as that of the real Exiſ- 
tence of theſe Spirits, many elaborate Theories have been 
form'd, which haye introduc'd a great deal of Error, 
Confuſion, and bad Practice. Thus Morton ſpeaks much 
about ſomething deleterious conceal'd in the animal Spirits, 
which, according to his Syſtem, muſt be drove out by warm 
Cordials ; a Practice which has deſtroy'd more Lives than 
War, Peſtience, and Famine. And thus Willis amuſes us 
with a Phlogofis, or Inflammation of the animal Spirits, 
with no great Degree of Information to his Readers. 

Dr. Cheyne, a Gentleman who had Candour enough to 
- own the Errors of his Profeſſion, and Spirit enough to think 
for himſelf, thus treats of the animal Spirits. 


a Heretic of late) has called this Catholic Doctrine in queſtion. 
And thoſe, who perhaps had C or Curioſit — 
doubt of, or examine the Matter, r out of or 


to avoid a tedious Way of exprefling themſelves, have impli- 
citly gone into the enn which is now con» 
venient. The Syſtem firſt was but rude and — but 
having been adopted by Philoſophers and Mathematicians, as 
well as Phyſicians, they have brought it to a more oonſiſtent 
and leſs abſurd Theory. 'Borelli gave it a great Countenance, 
receiving it to in Muſcular Motion, in his Book de 
otu Animaitum. Willis gave it all the Advantages of Elo» 
quence and Metaphor. John Bernoulli has added to it a 
kind of Geometry and Calculation. And laſt of all, Menfieur 
des Molieres, in the Memvirs' de Þ Academie Royal for 1924, 
has added Plainnefs, and ſome” Conformity to the natural 
nces, and taken off moſt of the common Objections. 
I ſhall not tire myſelf nor the Reader, by detailing the Sy- 
ſtem at length, nor the ſeveral Steps by which it has been re- 
formed and amended.  Goelike, Profeſſor at Francfort, in a 
{mall Treatiſe, has ſolidly expoſed” and ridiculed it, as far as 
Borelli went, or the precedent or co-temporary - Phyſicians : 
And Dr. Pemberton has, 1 believe, geometrically thewn the 
Inſufficiency of what Bernoulli has advanced to mend the 
Matter, in his Preface to Mr. Cowper's Book on the Muſcles, 
I ſhall therefore only ſuggeſt ſome general Reflexions, which 
perhaps equally diſtreſs this Syſtem, however improved or 
amended, | 
I will not urge, that the beſt Eyes or Senſes, however aſ- 
ſiſted, have not hitherto been able to diſcover any Cavity in 
the Subſtance of the Nerves, or in the ſmall Filaments into 
which they' are divided ; that, on the contrary, as far as 
Leeuwenhoek, doubtleſs the beſt Obſerver, or others who have 
examined the Matter with great Accuracy, could perceive, 
they appear ſolid, tranſparent, and with broken Reflections, 
even when dry, like crack'd Glaſs, Wire, Horn, or any other 
ſolid Subſtance, without any apparent Cavity. Nor that by 
comprefling them by Ligatures, ſtopping the Influx, or by 
ſtroaking and milching their Lengths, are any Appearances to 
be obſeryed like thoſe in other Veſlels, which we know 
carry Fluids in them, more than muſt neceſſarily happen from 
compreſſing the ſmall Arteries that go along by them. It is 
true, that by ſtopping and tying the Trunks of the greater 


| Nerves, the Muſcle itſelf will turn paralytic and motionleſs, 


but it will equally do ſo, upon intercepting the Motion or In- 
flux of the Blood, which concludes nothing but this, that 
theſe Nerves are neceflary towards the Action of the Muſcles, 
whether from their carrying a Fluid, or from their own tonic 
Nature, their internal Configuration, ar any other Manner 
they may act, is not thereby determined. And if Probabilities 
could any Way influence a Fact, they muſt lie on the other 
Side of the Queſtion, fince that thin and ſoft Liquor, which 
ſeems only fit to keep them moiſt and lax, rather derogates 
from the Exiſtence of any ſpirituous Fluid in them, proper 
for the intended End. Nor, thirdly, will I urge againft it 
Dr. Gliſſn's Experiment, of putting the Arm of a ſtrong, 
brawny Porter into a large Tube full of Water, and fixing it 
cloſe to his Shoulder, that the Water might not get out, but 


aſcend into a ſmall conical Tube, paſſing out of the Side of 


the larger one ; whereby he found, that upon the ſtrongeſt 
Action of the Muſcles, the Water ſubſided and fell in the 


ſmall Tube, and roſe again upon their ceaſing to act; from - 


whence he concludes, that muſcular Motion is not performed 
by the Inflation or Swelling of the Muſcles, but that, on the 


| contrary, when they are moved; they are contracted into a 


lefler Figure, and more compact Subſtance, or are hardened ; 


which would ſcarcely happen, if any Matter, how ſubtile ſo 


ever, flowed in the Nerves, and thereby was added to the 
Subſtance of the Muſcles: 'For fince the by en of 
Matter is demonſtrable, the leaſt ſuch an Addition could ef- 
ſect, was, that tho' the Fluid, by its Subtilty, would not ſen- 
ſibly increaſe the Bulk, yet ſurely it could not leflen it. I 
fay, I ſhall not urge theſe obyious Objections . againſt this 
Doctrine; becauſe, tho” I think they cannot be ſolidly an- 
ſwered, 'yet they may be evaded ; but ſhall proceed to offer a 
few Conſiderations, which I think equally diftreſs it, in all 
the Tmprovements that have been made on it. 

Some have imagined the "Nature of this Fluid of animal 
Spirits, to have ſome Reſemblance with that of Light, (the 


" moſt ſubtile, active, and penetrating Fluid apparent in this 


our Syſtem) which would make them quickly penetrate, fly 


through, tear, break, and conſume their rare and tender Pri- 


ſons, which could be of no more Uſe to them, to deter- 
mine them to and uniſorm Motions, than Glaſs 
Tubes are to Light. And were they like urinous or in- 

flammable 
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Aammable Spirits, yet neither would ſuch ſlender Priſons con- 
tain them any Time, or convey them uniformly for regular 
Purpoſes, And laſtly, if they were like Water or aqueous 
Fluids, they could neither have Activity nor Subtilty ſufficient 
to ſolve the Appearances, nor could they move with Velo- 
city enough to anſwer the Purpoſes of Volition, Senſation, 
and voluntary or involuntary Motions, under that more groſs 
and fluggiſh Form, and would even then ouze through their 
containing Tubes, ; 

In a Word, give them what Nature you will, they will 
never anſwer the animal Functions and Appearances. For 
ſuppoſe them to have any Reſemblance to the other Fluids in 
our Syſtem, if extremely volatile and active, they would fly 
away, and tear, in a very ſhort time, their containing Tubes, 
and Canals of the Nerves, and could not receive regular De- 
terminations from them; and yet ſuch they muſt be, to an- 
ſwer the Ends of Volition and Senſation : And if they were 
groſſer, denſer, and leſs refined, they would not anſwer quick 
and ſudden Motion and its Ceſſation. And they can never 
be ſuppoſed to be extremely active and volatile, and groſs and 
thick at the ſame Time. We find in Dropſies, that a groſſer 
Fluid than they can be ſuppoſed to be, will ouze in great 
Quantities through Veſſels of as cloſe a Texture as theirs, not 
to mention the ſudden Effects of all Kinds of Spirits (taken 
inwardly) upon the Nerves, which from this Appearance muſt 
even be ſuppoſed to penetrate the Subſtance of theſe Nerves, 
and yet the nervous Fluid muſt be, at leaſt, as ſubtile and pe- 
netrating as they. | 

Quick and inſtantaneous, ſtrong and violent Motions, (in- 
creaſed by adding great Weights, as we know by Experience) 
ſcem abſolutely to have determined the Nature of animal 
Spirits, to that of the moſt active and volatile Kind of Fluids 
imaginable, becauſe none elſe is capable of ſo quick and ſtrong 
Actions, in order to determine the inſtantaneous Obedience of 
the Muſcles to the Orders of the Will: And ſuch ftrong, 
violent, and quick, Motions, muſt neceſſarily make a great 
Waſte and Expence of theſe animal Spirits, fo as to require a 
conſtant Supply of ſuch fine and ſubtile Parts from the Food : 
And yet we find, that aqueous, __ and earthy Sub- 
ſtances only, make up moſt of the Nouriſhment of thoſe who 
have the beſt and ſtrongeſt Spirits, and live in a conſtant 
Courſe of ſuch Action; and the animal Heat employed to ge- 
nerate them, riſes no higher than that of Vegetation or Incu- 
bation only, which is not ſufficient for any other Kinds of 
Spirits, inflammatory or urinous. But how any Fluids at all, 
of what Kind ſoever, can be ſuppoſed or 7 1 to 7 
backwards and forwards in the ſame indiviſible Inſtant almoſt, 
(to convey Pain, ſor Example, to the ſentient Principle, and 
muſcular Action at the ſame Inſtant, to ſhut the Eyes upon 
Appearances of Danger, or to actuate all the Muſcles neceſ- 
fary for running away under a Panic, and a thouſand other 
Inſtances that may be wal ſeems very hard to explain from 
- the known Nature of Fluids. 

The Exiſtence of animal Spirits has been principally con- 
trived to ſolve the Appearances of nervous Diſtempers, as Ob- 
ſtructions of the Nerves, or their Incapacity to act under ſome 
Circumſtances. + Now, if theſe Appearances can be accounted 
for, more conformably to the daes of Nature, without 
this Suppoſition than by it, then the Diſpute will be at an 
End, and they uſeleſs. As to the Obſtructions of the Nerves, 
ſince they are plainly cylindrical (or nearly ſuch) it does not 
ſcem agreeable to Mechaniſm, that any Fluid ſhould readily be 
obſtructed in them. For whatever Fluid, of whatever Na- 
ture, can enter the one Extremity in the Brain, will move 
on by the ſame Impulſe to the other. For Example, a Ball 
of the ſame or leſs Diameter than the Cavity of a cylindri- 
cal Tube, will move on (by the Force firſt impreſſed) from 
one End to the other, without Stop or Hindrance from 
the Tube; and the ſame may be concluded of any Fluid; 
which makes Obſtructions pretty unaccountable in cylindrical 
Tubes. Beſides, it is no ſmall Prejudice againſt any Fluids 
moving in the nervous Fibres, even that their Figure is cy- 
lindrical ; for we ſee in all Tubes that contain Fluids (as the 
Veins, Arteries, and LympheduQts) to accelerate the Motion 
of the Fluid, their internal Figure. is conical, or tapering or 
nearly ſo, which readily accounts for the Obſtructions in 
theſe laſt mentioned Veſſels; and it is not improbable that 
Nature, which is always ſimilar or conſiſtent with itſelf, had 
the Nerves been deſigned to carry a Fluid, would have hol- 
lowed them in this Form. And on the contrary, the fre- 
quent Obſtructions that 7 in thoſe Veſſels, which are 
of this mentioned conical Figure, and the Hardneſs of ſuch 
Obſtructions, may be ſufficient to account for the Ob- 
ſtructions of the Nerves themſelves. From all which we 
may, I think, pretty, firmly conclude, that the Notion of 
animal Spirits is of the ſame Leaven with the ſubſtantial 
Forms of Ariſtotle, and the celeſtial Syſtem of Ptolomy, 


. 


Perhaps there may be in Nature material Syſtenis 6f Fluids 
of ſeveral Degrees of Rarity and Subtilty, even indefinitely 
many and different. What makes it not impoſſible that there 


may be more ſuch Syſtems of ſubtile elaſtic Fluids, than -that 


mentioned Ether deſcribed by Sir Iſaac Newton, is, that the 


Elaſticity, Attraction, and other Qualities of this Newtonian 
Ather, muſt neceſſarily be cauſed by ſome other more æthe- 
real and ſubtile Fluid, elſe we muſt admit Elaſticity, Attrac- 
tion and Activity in the Particles conſtituting this Newtonian 
Zther without a Cauſe; or we muſt ſuppoſe theſe Qualities 
innate to them, and to have been imprefſed on them im- 
mediately by the firſt and ſupreme Cauſe. And thus we 
are neceſſarily thrown into one or other of the two Horns of 
this Dilemma, either to admit of Fluids deſcending in infini- 
tum, in Tenuity and Subtilty, to produce Elaſticity and At- 
traction, or allow Particles of Matter impreſſed with theſe 
Qualities in their Creation immediately by the Supreme Being. 
It is true, this Newtonian Mther advances us one Step fur- 
ther into the Nature of Things; but here we muſt neceſſarily 
ſtop, the Works of God appearing literally inſcrutable to 
Perfection. A few of the firſt Steps we may go in this in- 
finite Progreſſion, but in all the Works of God there is a 
ne-plus ultra; perhaps it may be in the inanimate materi 

Syſtem of Things, as it is moſt certainly in the Animal King- 
dom, that Nature and its Author, to diſtinguiſh itſelf from 
finite Mechaniſm, always operates by Syſtems and Organs in 
Number even infinite, if not infinite in the higheſt Senſe, 
yet certainly indefinite or infinite in a relative Senſe, and in 
regard to a finite Capacity; and thus he leaves Images and 
Signatures of himſelf- on all his Works, as is manifeſt in 
Quantity, Time, and Motion ; and their Signs or Charac- 
ters, infinite Diviſibility, infinite Progreſſions, Eternity, Se- 
ries's and Fluxions. Mercury is grofler or denſer than Wa- 
ter, Water than Air, Air than Light, Light than Æther; 
and how far further Nature may go in deſcending in Tenuity, 
Subtilty, and refining of other Syſtems of Fluids, none alive 
can certainly tell. This as a Conjecture of the Analogy of 
Things, the infinite Diviſibility, or Increaſe of Matter, from 
finite, till it becomes infinitely great or ſmall, at leaft, as to 
our Conceptions, Nature's never paſling from poſitive to ne- 
gative Quantities, till it goes through the Medium ok No- 
thing, or infinitely ſmall of the ſame Denomination ; its ne- 
ver paſſing from Motion to Reſt, but through infinitely ſmall 
Motion: In a Word, its never acting in generals, by Starts, 
Jumps, or unequal Steps; I ſay, all theſe lints ſeem to point 
out ſomething like this. From all which, and a great deal 
more might be urged, it may not be improbable, that as in 
Quantity there is one or more means between the leaſt and 
the greateſt ; ſo in Subſtances of all kinds, there may be In- 


termediates between pure, immaterial Spirit and groſs Matter, 


and that this intermediate, material Subſtance, may make the 
Cement between the human Soul and Body, and may be the 
Inſtrument or Medium of all its Actions and Functions, 
where material Organs are not manifeſt: And may poſſibly 
be the Cauſe of the other ſecret and inſcrutable Myſteries of 
Nature, and the fame (for ought I know) with Sir 1/aac 
Newton's infinitely fine and elaſtic Fluid or Spirit; for ſince 
he has not, I believe none elſe will take upon him to deter- 
mine its Specific Nature, or indeed, whether it actually be or 
7 The innumerable Appearances ſeem to imply ſome ſuch 
ing. | 

To conclude this dark Subject of Animal Spirits, if they 
muſt be ſuppoſed, we may affirm they cannot be of the Na- 
ture of any Fluid we have a Notion of, from what we ſee 
or know. Indeed, the large Size, the wonderful Texture, 
and the great Care and Security Nature has employed about 
the Brain, makes it probable it has been defigned for the 
nobleft Uſes, that is, to be the Temple or Senſorium of the 
ſentient and intelligent Principle. And its Reſemblances, in 
many Circumſtances, to the other Glands, which certainly 
ſeparate Liquors, makes it not impoſſible that it may have 
ſes analogous to theſe. But how to aſſign them, explain, 
or accord them with what has been ſuggeſted above, I know 
not. May not the ſentient Prniciple have its Seat in ſome 
Place in the Brain, where the Nerves terminate, like the 
Muſician ſhut up in his Organ Room? May not the infinite 
Windings, Convolutions, and Complications of the Begin- 
ning of the Nerves which conſtitute the Brain, ſerve to de- 
termine their particular Tone, Tenſion, and conſequently 
the inteſtine Vibrations of their Parts? May they not have 
interwoven Blood-Veſſels and Glands to ſeparate a milky Li- 
quor ; to ſoften, moiſten, and continue their Elaſticity, and 
innate mechanic Powers through the whole nervous Syſtems ? 
And, alfo, to keep them in a proper Condition to play off 
the Vibrations, Tremors and Undulations made on them by 
Bodies, or their Effluvia? May not theſe” Vibrations be pro- 
pagated through their Lengths, by a ſubtile, ſpirituous, and 
I ; | infinitely 
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infinitely elaſtic Fluid, which is the Medium of the intelli- 

t Principle? As Sound is conveyed Air to the 
Free and by it to this Medium or Mther, and from 
the Medium to the intelligent Principle, and as Sight is per: 
formed through or by Light; and is not the Analogy of Na- 
ture and Things thus in ſome meaſure preſerved? T own it is 
much eaſier to confute than eſtabliſh; and I ſhould not be 


very ſanguine about the Non-Exiſtence of Animal Spirits, but 


that I have obſerved the 3 ſo much upon them has 

led Phyſicians too much to neglect the mending the Juices, 
the opening Obſtructions, and the ſtrengthning the Solids, 
wherein only the proper and folid Cure of nervous Diſtem- 


pers conſiſts ; and apply to Volatiles, Fetids, and Stimulants ; - 


which, at beſt, are but a Reprieve, and is not unlike blow- 
ing up the Fire, but at the ſame time forcing it to ſpend fa- 
ſter, and go out ſooner; for Volatiles, Aromatics, and Cor- 
dials, are much of one and the fame Nature, and all but 
Whips, Spurs, and pointed Inſtruments to drive on the reſty 
and unwilling Jade. Cheyne's Englihh Malady. | 


Upon the whole, it ſhould ſeem, that whoever Jays any 


Streſs upon the precarious Doctrine of Animal Spirits, in ac- 
counting for Diſtempers, or inveſtigating Remedies, is either 
weak enough to be impoſed upon himſelf, or malicious 
enough to amuſe others. | 

SPIRITUS RECTOR. The prevailing, or ruling Spirit 
of Vegetables. This reſides in the Oil of Plants, and is ex- 
tremely volatile, being inimitable by Art, and imparting that 
Smell and Taſte to every individual Plant, which is peculiar 
to it, and to be found in no other. 

In Pharmacy, there axe many Liquors which go by the 
Name of Spirits, the principal of which are the follow- 


ing. 
Spiklrus ACE TI. Spirit of Vinegar. See ACETUM. 
SPIRITUS ALKERMEsS. ; 


Take Spirit of Cinnamon, Citrons, black Cherries, and 
Roſemarv, of each four Ounces; Juice,of Chermes, 


two Ounces ; Sugar, two Ounces. ix all well 2 2 
ther, and let them ſtand to ſettle a proper Time; 


cant off clear by Inclination, and filter the Remainder, 
To the whole add ten Leaves of beaten Gold, broke 
ſmall, and keep for Uſe. 


This is a mighty grateful Cordial, and by the Virtues of its 
reſpeQive Ingredients, cannot but be good in all Intentions 
where the Spirits are to be raiſed, and the Nerves ſtrengthned ; 
and from the Chermes it is ſuppoſed to be particularly uſeful 
in aſſiſting Delivery, It may be taken at Diſcretion, 


SPIRITUS ANTI-EPILEPTICUS PUERORUM. 
An anti. epileptic Spirit for Children. 


Take Flowers of Lavender, Roſemary, Marjoram, Sage, 
of each two Handfuls ; Caſtor, two Ounces ; Camphire, 
three Ounces; Spirit of Wine, three Pints; Sal Am- 
moniac, four Ounces ; Salt of Tartar, three Ounces ; 
and ſimple Lavender Water, enough to cover the In- 

redients. Then, after a Digeſtion of three or four 
Pars draw off one Pound and a half or two Pounds by a 
Retort, in which drop Oil of Rue, thirty Drops; Am- 
ber, twenty Drops; Oil of Mace and Juniper, of each 
forty Drops, and they will perfectly diflolve in it, 


This is taken out of the Collectauca ica . Leydenſia, 
where it ſtands prodigiouſly recommended. for all ſpaſmodic 
Affections, and whatſoever appears with Convulfions of the 
' Nerves, and particularly in thoſe of Children. "The Ingre- 
dients ſufficiently demonſtrate its Properties that way, and it 
is very convenient for taking; tho* if the chymical Oils were 
omitted it would be better, and not much the. worſe in Ef- 
ficacy : For the other Ingredients pretty well fate it, inſo- 
much as to turn an aqueous Vehicle it is dropt into milky, 
It may be given from two to twenty Drops in any proper Li- 
quor, and repeated according to the Urgency of the Sym- 
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SPIRIT TUS AURANTIORUM, _ 

Spirit of Oranges. 


Take Orange-Peels, freſh and clear'd from the 
one Pound ; Proof Spirit, two Gallons. Draw 
an Alembic, one Gallon and a half, and dulcify it with 
fine Loaf-Sugar at Pleaſure. . 


This makes an excellent pleaſant Dram, and can 
be exceeded by any Thing, it a few freſh Orange Flowers be 


- 


Shop before, it 
the 


Carminative b. and if no ſuch Uſe takes it of in the 
next 


ing to throw into the Still 
the Spirit, 
be made the of Ci 


Aſter the ſame _ 
trons, or any Thi 
of like Kind ; and their Flavour will be great! heightned | 
with the leaſt Touch imapi of CF IF? : 
SPIRITUS BENZOINT. See Bexnzornum. © 
SPIRITUS CASTOREI, See Casror. 


SPIRITUS CERASORUM NIGRORUM. 
Spivit of black Chia 


Take an Quantity of the Cherries, and bruiſe them, < 

r Et 
rment draw off what i 

by ain Ane... 9 


The Doſe is from two Drams to one Ounce. | 
SPIRITUS COCHLEARLEX. 


Spirit of Scurvy-Grafs. 
Take of Garden Scurvy-Graſs in Flower (or freſh and 
- my gathered at any other Time) twenty Pounds, 
bruiſe it groſsly, and put it into a r-Snilt, tinned 
within ; put to it of the Grounds of Ale, three Gallons, 
with one Pint of new Yeaſt; ftir them well together ; 
lute on the Head, and kindle a little Small-Coal under 
it, to give juſt a fermenting Warmth ; let it ſtand 
our Hours, and then give Fire to diſtil the Spi 
- Tit, That which comes firſt is the beſt, and muſt 

kept by itſelf; the other Running will ſerve for more 
Grafs, in the Room of common Water, another Time, 


The great Quickneſs and Volatility of the Herb ſeems fo 
little to want any of this Help, that it is to be feared it is the 
* for it; fy let the Head be ever fo cloſe lated, ſome 
will make its Efcape, Therefore we take the following to 
be much the better Way, 


Take the ſame Quantity of Scurvy-GraG, and put to it 
of common Proof Brandy, two Gallons ; a . Fire 
will bring over the Spirit, which may be drawn to near 
the Quantity of Spirit of Wine put in. 


This will be ſtrongly i with the volatile Parts 
of the Graſs, and keep much longer than the other; the 
Pungency of the Graſs being naturally kept alive, as it were, 
in this Spirit, which of itſelf would either find an Eſcape, or 
dic and flatten, as it will do in Time, with all the Contri- 
vances that can be invented to preyent it. If two or three 
Pound of Horſe-Radiſh be added to it, it will be much the 
better. This is given in all ſcorbutic Caſes in common Li- 
quors, from twenty to one hundred Drops; and poſſeſſes the 
principal Virrues of the Herb itſelf in Subſtance. 


SPIRITUS COCHLEARILE AUREUS. 
Golden Spirit I Scurvy-Graſi. 


Take of the foregoing Spirit, one Pound ; and diſſolve in 
it of Reſin of Jalap, or Scammony, or Gamboge, -one 
Ounce. If there be any Sediment, decant the tinged 

* Spirit off carefully from it. 

This is kept up in great Efteem amongſt the common Peo- 

„ by the great Pretenſions of ſeveral Venders of it;; but it 

an indifferent and uſeleſs Medicine, unleſs to athlectie Con- 

ſtitutions, and is very unfit to anſwer the E ions its 
Name raiſes. S tops. 
SPIRITUS CORNU CERVI. See ALCALI 3 


"'SPIRITUS CROCL Ser Coe 
SPIRITUS JUNIPERE. - 
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SPIRITUS. LAVXNDUIL K. 
Suit of Lm. 


N The Manner of making this, from the College Diſpenſa- OY 
tory, is already deſcribed under the Article LAVENDpULA, 


which ſce. But Boerhaave 


orders. it to be prepared in the 
following manner. 1 7 


Take ſix Ounces of freſh and ripe Lavender-Flowers, ga- 


thered in a warm clear Afternoon, and twelve Pounds 
of common Spirit of Wine, and diſtilled by the Rules 


of the Art, in the Alembic and Worm, till the Liquor 


begins to come bver milky, What ariſes firſt, is a lim- 
id Spirit impregnated with, the Taſte and Odour of the 
Plant, and muſt be kept ſeparate. A thick white Li- 
quor will now begin to follow; a Pint whereof is to be 
collected and kept apart, there will remain behind a 
browniſh black Liquor, together with the Flowers, but 
not much of the manifeſt Virtue thereof. The firſt Li- 
uor is called the Spirit, and the ſecond the Water of 
vender, 7 Tx. 


Take three Ounces of the like Flowers, and pour the 
former Spirit and Water upon them, and diſtil as before. 
Keep the pure limpid Spirit ſeparate, under the Title of 
the double Spirit of Lavender, but draw off none of the 
white Water, for fear of Burning. A Quart of freſh 


Water may, however, be poured into the Still, and then 
a Pint drawn over, which will ſerve- in other the like 


Diſtillations. In the ſame manner, two Ounces of re- 
cent Flowers may be diſtilled with the preceding double 


Spirit, and the Water be afterwards obtained; by which 


means the Spirit will be ſo much the richer in the native 
Spirit of the Lavender. Water is here added, leaſt the 
Flowers, added after the firſt Diſtillation, ſhould become 
dry, and burn, whilſt the laſt Spirit was running off, 
and by repeating the Diſtillation with freſh Flowers every 
time, the Spirit thus becomes excellent. The ſame Ope- 
ration may be performed, tho' ſlower, in a Glaſs-Body or 


Retort, with little Trouble, and without Foulneſs. And 


thus I have often carried theſe Spirits , to the higheſt 
Perfection. And this Operation is univerfal for ob- 
taining all the Spirits from vdoriferous, aromatical 
Flowers ; the principal whereof are Garden-Cloves, Saf- 
fron, Jaſmin, . Lavender, Lilies, . Marum, Orange- 
Flowers, and Roſemary Flowers, but a principal Spirit of 
this Kind is that of Roſemary every where celebrated, 
and too much, uſed under the Name of Hungary Water. 


| REMARKS. 

It is eaſy to perceive that the eſſential Oil of the Flowers is 
here raiſed in the Diſtillation ; and along with this Oil the 
Spirit of Wine riſes almoſt pure, like Alcohol; and therefore 
this Spirit diſſolves the Spirit of Lavender, and the Oil that 
riſes with it: But after the Alcohol is drawn off, and the 
Water begins to follow, then the aſcending Oil turns the Wa- 
ter milky, Whence is * underſtood how theſe Spirits are 
procured by Art, and exalted at the Pleaſure of the Artiſt. 


SPIRITUS MELLIS. 
Spirit of Honey. 


Mix one Pound of Honey with three Pounds of clean 

Sand, and put it into a_Retort in a Sand-Furnace ; 

make a Fire of the firſt Degree for two Hours; increaſe 

it to the ſecond for two Hours more, and fo go on to 

the third; where let it remain till no more Fumes nor 

Drops will fall: There will then come over an empy- 

- reumatical, Spirit and Oil; Put them both into a Cucur- 

6 bit, and with a Fire of the firſt Degree draw off the in- 
iipid Water, and the ſecond wil raiſe the Spiftt. 


This is à Spirit only in the fame Senſe that other Acids are; 
for this is an Acid, and. will) diſſolve Coral or Pearl, as di- 
ſtilled Vinegar. It is affirmed to be good to make the Hair 
grow, and uſed ſo much for that Purpoſe, by rubbing any 
bald Place with it, that it is to be met with almoſt in every 
Shop, altho' it is of no Value for any one thing elle. 

US, SAL. VQLATILE, ET OLEUM 
ci , MILLEPEDUM, 
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© .- Increaſe the Fire to the ſecond, in which 


Fot any Quantity of Millpede i ata > Jn Be". 
tort, ſo that it be not above Huf fal As it in a 


SPL 


+... Sand-Furnace, ute on its Receiver, and give it the firſt 


75 of Fire till the Retort is thoroughly hot; then 
it two or 
three Hours, according to the Quantity of 'Millepedes 
made - uſe of, and ſome Liquor will drop into the Re- 
ceiver, and the volatile Salt will begin to riſe; incteaſe 
it to the third and fourth Degree, then ceaſe and take 
off the Receiver, when it is cool, where there will be a 
Spirit, and Oil, and a Salt, which muſt be ſeparated and 
rectified apart, or OO into a long-neck'd Ma- 
traſs, luting on a and Receiver, — ſeparate the 
Salt by Sublimati ion, as that of Vipers, ci | 


The volatile Salt is the only Part this Proceſs produces that 
is of Value ; and this has the Virtues of the Millepedes in 
Subſtance, and is good for all the Purpoſes of the Vinum AM;1- 
lepedum. Its Doſe is from four to ſixteen Grains in a Bolus, 
which is the beſt Form for its Adminiſtration. 

SPIRIT US NITRI. See Nitrum. 

SPIRITUS NITRI BEZOARTICUS. See Bezoar- 
TICUM MINERALE. WD 

SPIRITUS NITRI DULCIS. See Nir Run. 

SPIRITUS' NITRI CUM OLEO VITRIOLI. See 


N1TRUM. 
| SPIRITUS SACCHARI, 
Spirit of Sugar. 


To one Pound of powder'd Sugar put three Pounds of 
Fullers-Earth alſo in Powder, or in its Room ſo much 
Sand clean waſhed ; place a Receiver half full of the 
Mixture in a Sand-Furnace, and give it Fire of the firſt 
Degree for two Hours ; then increaſe it to the ſecond 
for two Hours more ; proceed to the third, where keep 
it till no Fumes appear in the Receiver, Then let all 
cool, and in the Receiver there will be found a fetid 
Oll and Spirit, which ſeparate as uſual, Put the Spi- 
rit into a Retort or Cucurbit ; ſet to it a Receiver un- 
luted; make Fire of the firſt Degree, and there keep it 
till the Drops have a little Acidity ; put away the 
Phlegm, lute on the Receiver, increaſe the Fire to the 
ſecond Degree, where keep it till all is come off, 


This will diſſolve Pearl or Coral, and is alſo accounted a 
good Medicine in the Stone and Gravel in the Bladder or Kid- 
neys; but it is hardly made or preſcribed. The Doſe is 
from ten to fifty D There is another Spirit of Sugar, 


which the Chymiſts call Compound, that has half as much Sal 


Ammoniac as Sugar. 
Spirit, but is not uſed. 


SPIRIT US SACCHARI ARDE NS. 
A burning Spirit of Sugar. 


It makes a finer and ſtill more aperient 


Take of coarſe Sugar or Moloſſes, any Quantity at plea- 
ſure, in 1 1:44g to the Still ; put to it ten or twelve 
times its Weight of Water; and let them ſtand a ſuf- 
ficient time to ferment : As ſoon as the Fermentation is 
over, put the Liquor into a Copper-Still with its Re- 
frigeratory, and give it gradual Fire till it begins to 
drop. Obſerve ſo to e the Fire, that the Spirit 
come from the Mouth of the Worm in a ſmall Thread, 
and ſo continue till it runs inſipid; then let out the 
Fire, and rectify the Spirit by a ſecond Diſtillation, ei- 
ther in a Glaſs Body or Head; or if the Quantity be 

great, in a Copper - Veſſel, obſerving to ſeparate the Spi- 
rit from the Phlegm, as in the firſt Diſtillation, which 
may be further rectified till it will burn all away, and 
then it is called Alcohol. * 


This is of the ſame Uſe as the Spirit of Wine, and is 


much preferable to our Malt Spirits, both for Soſtneſs and 


Flavour, and is exceeded by none but that of the Grape. 
SPIRITUS SALIS. See Sar. TR T9” 
* SPIRITUS SALIS AMMONIACI. See Anmmonia- 


CUM, EB 
SPIRITUS . SALIS..- AMMONIACI SUCCINATUS. 
See AMMONIACUM. TX 
SPIRITUS SALIS DULCIS. See SA. 
- _,, _SPIRITUS SALIS MARTB. 


15 


Ip : Spirit of the Salt of Iron, 


Put into a Retort of Stone, or of Glaſs,” covered with 


Clay, eight Ounces of the Salt of Iron, made with Oil of 
©" Vitrol, and Spirit of Wine; place the ſame in a Re- 
| TINGETS! WA We}, ver beratory, 


THT: 

verb cover the JunQures exactly with Clay, and 
make a ſmall Fire of the firſt * in order to heat 
the Veſſel gently: Augment the Fire to the ſecond De- 
ee; when nothing more comes over, augment the 
Fire to the third and white Vapours will 

_ ariſe, ſo as to fill the Receiver: Continue this Fire 
till theſe Vapours clear up ; then augment it to the 
fourth Degree, and continue the ſame till nothing 
more comes out from the Retort. The Operation or- 
dinarily laſts ta elve Hours, Let the Veſſels cool, and 
take the Clay from them, and there will come out of the 
Receiver a very ſtrong Smell of Sulphur ; and one ſhall 
find there five Ounces and five Drams of a clear. Spirit, 


having an acid Taſte almoſt like the ordinary Spirit of 
icipating much of the 
laſs well ſtopt. 


Vitriol, but more ſtiptic, and 
Spirit of Steel. Keep it in a 


The Author of it ſays, the Iron will not rife fo well with- 
out a Mixture of Spirit of Wine in its Preparation ; but it is 
the Degree of Fire to which ſuch Riſe is rather to be attri- 
buted. It may be given from four Drops to twelve in any 
convenient Liquor. | 


SPIRITUS SALIS CUM OLEO VITRIOLI. See 


Sat 
SPIRIT US SALIS VOLATILIS OLEOSUS. Sce Au- 
MONIACUM. 5 | 


SpIRI TUS SAMBUCI, 
Spirit of Elder. 


Ferment any Quantity of the Berries, and draw off the 
Spirit by an Alembic, 


After the ſame manner is to be obtained the Spirit of any 
Fruit or vegetable Subſtance, The laſt Spirit is commended 
for poſſeſſing the Virtues of the Elder in internal Uſes, and is 
applied outwardly as the Spiritus Ceraſorum Nigrorum. The 
Doſe is one, two, or more Spoonfuls. | 


SPIRITUS SAPONIS. 
Spirit of Soap. = 


Cut into ſmall Pieces ſixteen Ounces of Alicant Soap, and 
ſoften- it in an Earthen Veſſel by a gentle Fire, and mix 
in it ſeven or eight Ounces of Clay-Powder : Put the 
Mixture in a Retort big enough that one third Part may 

remain empty; place the ſame in a Furnace of Rever- 
beration, adopt a Recipient, lute the Joints exactly, and 
make a little Fire in the Furnace to the third Degree; 
and continue doing ſo till nothing more diſtills. Separate 
the Veſſels when cooled, and pour the whole contained 
in the Recipient into a Funnel furniſhed with grey Pa- 

r, and there will come out a watery and clear Liquor, 
which is yellowiſh and of a bitter Taſte ; which may be 
called the Spirit of Soap, of which there will be fix 


Ounces. 


J do not know that this has been made in our Shops, but 
it ſeems naturally ſuited for ſo many Purpoſes of Moment, as 
to deſerve Recommendation; for it cannot but be very open- 
ing and reſolutive, both inwardly and outwardly applied; and 
ſeems admirably calculated for Embrocations, with other ſuit- 
able Ingredients, againſt arthritic and ſuch like obſtinate 
| Pains. I cannot, alſo, but think it efficacious in the Jaun- 
dice, Scrophulas, and the like glandulous Foulneſſes; as alſo, 
a good Menſtruum for Opium, to make a liquid Laudanum 


with. 
SPIRITUS TARTARI. 
Spirit of Tartar. 


Take of the pure Chryſtals of Tartar four Pounds; diſtil 


in a Retort with a large Receiver, increaſing the Fire b 
Degrees till the Fumes altogether diſappear. There wi 
come out a Phlegm, a Spirit, and an 
of theſe is ſeparated, put the other into a Glaſs Cycur- 
bit, and rectify in a Sand-Heat two or three times over, 
drawing off every time not above a third Part. Of the 
Remainder may be made a Salt of Tartar by Calcination ; 
from whence, alſo, may be obtained an Oil of Tartar by 
Fuſion, | 3 | a 
Tha Spirit is extremely aperitive; but to make it yet more 
ſo, to three Parts of the Oil and Spirit which were procured 
Diftillation, put one Part of Spiritus Nitri Dulcis ; ſhake 
em well in the Receiver, and put them carefully into a clean 
Glas Retort, which ſet in a Sand Furnace ; fit and lute on a 
Receiver, and give it a Fire of the firſt Degree, till the Lute 
1 | 


il: After the laſt | 


8E 


2 newaing an mk e. which will, cord 0- 
ver a pene ate Spirit, whith @ « mlt 
i ** 
ru to two Drams, in an oh 
obſtinate chronic Diſeaſes. Y COTE 299 1 e moſt 


AQUA SEU SPIRITUS THERIACALIS CAMPHO- 
RATUS, ROLL "ve 


Take of Theriaca Andromachi, five Ounces j choice 
Myrrh, two Ounces and a half; Oriental Saffroti, half 
an Ounce; Camphire, two Drams : Mix them, and 

r thereto ten Ounces of reftify'd Spirit of Wine. 

Put them in a Cucurbit, and place thereon an Alembic 

will cloſed, and let them ſtand in a warm Place for four 

and twenty Days; after which diſtil them in Balve 

jo ns by cy go means you wo obtain a fine Spirit, 

which you muſt pour again upon the Dregs ; digeſt them 
in the Cucurbit, and di I Gan over again 

i the third Time, i hm one pany dee 


* REMARKS. 

Myrrh muſt be groſſy pulverized, and put he 

with the Saffron into a Glaſs Sud the 99 
Theriaca muſt be diſſolved in Spirit of Wine, and this Solution 
poured into a Cucurbit, which muſt be carefully cover'd, and 

ſet in a warmPlace, where the Matter muſt be ſuffered to digeſt 

for twenty four Days; after which you muſt adapt à Head 

and Receiver to the Cucurbit, exaRtly luting the Junctures, 

and diſtil off the Liquor in Balneo Arie. You are to pour 
back the diſtilled Spirit on the Dregs in the Cucurbit; and 

after a Digeſtion of four and twenty Hours, diſtil as before; 

and the ſame Diſtillation, or Cohobation, muſt be repeated 

the third Time, and the diſtilled Water or Spirit reſerved in 
A * well ſt 3 | 

t provokes Sweat, and repreſſes Vapours ; reſiſts Poiſon 
and the Malignity of Humours, and i of Service in peilen 
tial Seaſons. The Doſe is from one to two Drams, 

The Author direQts a long Digeſtion of the Ingredients 
and ſeveral Cohobations, the better to exalt and ſeparate all 
the volatile Parts in the Diſtillation. But it is to be feared 
that in thoſe repeated Cohobations the moſt ſubtile of theſe 
Particles will be diſſipated, either through the Pores of the 
Glaſs, or through the Junctures, let them be never ſo well 
luted, I ſhould rather think, therefore, that qne Diſtillation 
was enough, after a Digeſtion of four and twenty Days, fo. 
long a Time being ſufficient to render it eaſy for the Biko. 
vent to diſſolve, and exalt all the Ingredients which enter 


that Compoſition, and ſo much the more as thoſe Principles 


are almoſt wholly ſulphureous and volatile. Lemery Pharma- 


copte univerſelle, 

Heifter in many Places beſtows great Encomiums on the 
Spiritus Vini Theriacalis, (by which, I preſume, he means 
the Medicine here Anden and ſpeaks of it as an external 
Remedy of great Efficacy in Gangrenes, Whitlows, and ſc- 
veral other Ghirurgical —_ | a. 


25 SPIRITUS VENERIS, 
| Spirit of Capper. 


This is an acid Liquor drawn from the Cryſtals. of Copper 
by Diſtillation, and may be prepared in the following manner. 


Fill two Thirds of a Glaſs Retort with Cryſtals of Cop- 
per, prepared with diſtilled Vinegar. Put your Retort 
in Sand, adapt a large Receiver, and Jute the Junc- 
tures. Uſe at firſt a gentle Fire, in order to raiſe by Di- 
ſtillation a ſmall Quantity of inſipid Water. This Wa- 
ter will be followed by. a volatile Spirit. Then aug- 

ment the Fire b ees, and the Head of the Retort 

© will be filled with white Clouds. Towards the End of 
the Proceſs ſurround the Retort with Live-Coals, in or- 

der to make the laſt Spirit, which is the ſtrongeſt, come 
over. When the Clouds diſappeat, and the Receiver is 
Cold, ſuffer the Fire to go out, unlute the Junctures, 
and pour all that is contained in the Receiver into a 

2 Glas Alembic, in order to diſtil it to Dryneſs with a 
Sand Heat; and this will be the reclified Spirit of Copper. 


This Medicine is uſed againſt Apoplexies, Palſies, _ 
t 


ſies, and other Diſorders of the Brain. Seven or ei rops 
of it are to be taken in any proper Liquor. It diſſolves 


Pearls, Corals, and other Subſtances of a like Nature. 
There remains in the Bottom of the Retort a black Mat- 
ter, which may be again converted into Copper, by fuſing it 


in a Crucible, with the Addition of a little Saltpetre and I ar- 
5 SPIRI- 


tar. Lemery Cours de Chymic. 
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SPIRITUS. VINI. see Atconor., 


- SPIRITUS VINI CAMPHORATUS. See Caurona. 
 SPIRITUS VINI RECTIFICATUS. See Alco. 


SPIRITUS v TARTARIZATUS. _ 
 - , Tartarized Spirit of Wine. 


Take Salt of Tartar, two or three times coagulated and 
diſſolved, one Pound; give it a ſtrong Fuſion in a Cru- 
cible, for two Hours ; powder it in a warm Mortar, and 
whilſt warm put it into a Matraſs to four Pints of recti- 
fy'd Spirit of Wine : Shake them well together, and 

them in a Sand-Furnace ; lute the Junctures of 
the Head and Receiver ; give Fire to ſuch a Degree, as 
may make the Drops ſucceed each other very quickly, 

2 it till all the Spirit is come over. 


This Spirit volatilizes and carries over ſome Part of the 
Salt of Tartar along with it; which is demonſtrable by the 
Salt ſuſtaining the Loſs of, at leaſt, one Ounce of its Weight. 
And by this Operation the Spirit of Wine obtains a more 
agreeable Scent and Taſte than before, and is, alſo, more 
ſubtile and penetrating. 

e Another Way. 


Take the Salt of Tartar left in the Bottom 
traſs in the foregoing Operation, diſſolve it in pure recti- 
ſy'd diſtilled Vinegar; filter the Diſſolution, and co- 
agulate the Salt, which diffolve again in more diſtilled 

inegar; filter and coagulate as before, Repeat this 
Operation ſo often, that no black Fæces remain, and 
that the diſtilled Vinegar.comes off as ſtrong as it was 
put upon the Salt. And then is the Salt prepared, which 

| — call volatile Salt of Tartar. 


- 


- 


If a farther Exaltation of this Salt is required, take of the 
foregoing Salt of Tartar four Ounces, and put to it of the 
Spirit of Wine one Pound, which will readily diſſolve it. 
Let the Diſſolution ſtand quiet for three or four Hours, and 
decant it gently from the Faces; draw off the Spirit of 
Wine in a gentle Sand-Heat in a Retort : Diſſolve the Salt 
again in the ſame Spirit of Wine, and repeat the Operation 
till no Fæces remain: Return the Salt again into the Spirit 
of Wine, in which it will totally diſſolve. | 

This is the true tartarized Spirit of Wine, with which Mr. 
George Wilſon ſays be uſed to extract the T incture and ano- 
dyne Sulphurs of Metals, and unite them with vegetable fixed, 
and animal volatile Alcalies; and he farther owns it to be the 
rincipal Ingredient in the anti-rheumatic Tincture (of which 

does not give the Recipe) that cured him of a violent 
Rheumatiſm, which afflicted him three Years ſucceſſively ; 
and that he was not oy freed from thoſe acute Pains which 
attend the Diſtemper, but then continued without any Re- 
turn, which was about fifteen Years after. Nor are its Vir- 

tues (he continues to inform us) confined to that Diſeaſe on- 
ly ; for the Gout, Scurvy, 2 Jaundice, Colic, Green- 

ickneſs, and Stone in the Bladder or Kidneys, give way to 
it. Its Doſe (that is of this Spirit) is from fifty Drops to two 
Drams, diluted in Wine and Water, or both mixed. 

SPIRITUS VITRIOLI. See VIr RIOoLUu. 

SPIRITUS VITRIOLI DULCIS. See VIrRIoL uu. 

SPISSAMENTUM. The fame as SryMma ; which ſee. 

SPITHAMA. m , A Meaſure of Length, called a 
Span, which is uſually ſaid to be twelve Fingers Breadth, or 
as much as from the End of the Thumb to the End of the 
little Finger, when extended, 

SPLAN' CHNICA. omayuxe, from onnayr. An Entrail or 
Bowel. Medicines appropriated to the Diſeaſes of the Bowels 
or Viſcera. | 

SPLEN. The Spleen. See LIEV. | 

SPLENECTOMIA. An Exciſion of the Spleen. 

SPLENETICA. Remedies for Diſorders of the Spleen. 

SPLENIA. Compreſles. 


Compreſles, which are made of 
clean ſoft old Linen, four, fix, or eight times doubled. They 
were called Splenia by the ancient Phyſicians, becauſe of the 
frequent Reſemblance of their Figure to that of the Spleen ; 
and they are called Compreſſes, becauſe they ſerve to keep the 
Plaiſter and other Dreſſings firm. Compreſſes are alſo often 
lied without Plaiſters, ſometimes dry and ſometimes moi- 
ſten'd with Waters, Spirits, &c, of different Kinds and 
' Qualities, according to the Nature of the Diſorder. 
Fi Compreſſes are different, according 
to the di t Parts of the Body to which they are applied. 
Sometimes they are ſquare, as in Tab. 23. No. 12. 
as in No. 13. triangular, as in Ne. 14. crucial, as in Ns. 
15. According to their Situation, alſo, they are called right, 


ries, it is uſual to apply 


and Size of 


- 


of the Mat- 


light and porous. 


tioned, 
In drefing Wounds, after the Plaiſter and other Neceſſa- 


Old Spunges have no ſuch Effect, tho' they 


The principal Intentions of Compreſſes are, 1. To cheriſh 
the natural Heat of the Part affected, and keep out the Cold. 
2. To ſecure the Dreffings under them. 3. To convey li- 
quid Remedies to the Parts wounded, or otherwiſe diſordered, 


and to contain them longer on the Part. 4. To fill up any 
Inequalities or Depreſſions about the wounded Part, 
Dreflings may be kept firm, eſpecially in Fractures. 5. To 
ent the Skin from being irritated the Stricture of 
dages, which might occaſion troubleſome Itchings, and 
even Pain. Heiſter' s Surgery. | | | 
þ dee en Medicines appropriated to Diſorders of the 
een. | 
SPLENISCOS. ,. A Compreſs. | 
SPLENITIS. omwir;, An Inflammation, or Tumor of 
the Spleen. Splenitis is, alſo, a Name for a Vein in the 
Left-Hand, the fame as the Salvatella, which in the Right- 
Hand is _ fr 


SPLENIUM. The fame as the gm or Ceterach, 
SPLENIUS MUSCULUS. See MasToipaus sur- 
RIOR. | — 


SPLIT. A Name for the Fumaria lutea. 
SPODIACON, , from owe, Aſhes. The Name 
of a Collyrium, deſcribed by Paulus Ægineta, and thus called, 
becauſe it was of an Aſh Colour. 4 3 
SPODITES, rs. An Epithet for Bread, 
its having been baked under the Embers. Galen, 
— See CA DMIA. | 
» owes, The fame as Spodium. P 1 
ſigniſies Aſhes. | * . 
SPOLIATORIUM. The fame as ApodyTERIUM. 
SPONDYLIUM. See SpHonDyLium. Ls 
SPONDYLOS. n,. The ſecond Fertebra of the 
Neck, or a Vertebra in general. 5 
SPONDYLOLITHOS. A Sort of Stone found in the 
Country of Tirol, reſembling the Vertebra of a ſmall Animal. 
SPONGIA. BN 
The Characters are; 
It is a thin, bibulous, and ſtrangely 
generally ſofter than the Neratophytus. | 
Boerhagve mentions ſeventeen Sorts of Spongia ; which 
are; 1 


45 Spongia 3 ad uſum præſtantiſſima; foraminibus exigui 
pervia. T. 575. | we 
2, Spongia ; compreſſa, magna. C. B. P. 368. 
Spongia; globoſa. C. B. P. 368. Imp. 635. Tourn, 
ft 575. J. B. 3. 816. Rai Hiſt. 1. 80. 2 Ind. 
„8. 8 marina alba. Ger. 1.38 . Emac. 1577. Spon- 
gia marina uſualis, Park. 1303. 8 UNGE. 

The Spunge is an imperfect Plant, or Sea Vegetable grow- 
ing under Water at the Bottom of the Sea, upon the Rocks 
and Stones, of a kind of woolly or hairy Subſtance, of a 
ſpringy Nature, full of a great Number of ſmall Cavities, 


importing 
Exeges. 


implicated Subſtance, 


Spunges uncalcined, are never uſed inwardly, being ac- 
counted of a poifonous Nature, ſwelling up the Stomach, and 


not digeſting ; they are uſed by Surgeons in Embrocations, 


and to ſtop Bleeding. Miller's Bot. Off. 

Of Spunges, thoſe which are full of fine Perforations, 
ſome call male Spunges, and of theſe the hardeſt Tragi; 
thoſe which are of a contrary Diſpoſition to the before-men- 

they call female Spunges ; they are burnt like the 
onium, . 
punges, while new and not pinguious, are vulnerary, and 
. e applied with Water or Poſca, t 7 
tinate recent Wounds, and with boil'd Honey heal eld Sinuſes. 
| | | Ay to ſeparate 
and widen the Lips of Ulcers and Calluſes when ready to cloſe, 
by being tied up dry in a Linen Rag, and intruded after the 
Manner of Lint. Spunges applied, dry rheumatic and 
cancerous old Ulcers, and repreſs Hzmorrhages. Burnt with 
Vinegar they are - ſerviceable in a dry Lippitude, and where 
Abſtergents or Aſtringents are required; but for Ophthalmic 
Remedies they do beſt waſhed. Burnt with Pitch, they are 
for an Hemorrhage. Thoſe which are ſofteſt are 
whitened in the hot Seaſon by irrigating them with the Spume 
of the Salt, which ſticks to the Rocks, and then expoſing 


5 _ 


them in the Sun, in doing which we muſt be careful to turn 
the hollow Part upwards, and that by which they were cut off 
downwards, If the Weather be fair, they may be expoſed 
by Moon-light, being irrigated. with the 3 of Salt, or 

with Sea-water ; and Spunges ſo expoled become whiteſt of 
all. Dioſcorides, Lab. 5. Cap. 138. Ss wo 
A burnt Spunge is of an acrimonious and ive Faculty. 
Impregna umen, 
1 be dried, it ſtops an Hzmorrhage from a Wound. 
If Bitumen be wanting, Pitch may ſerve. A new ge is 
maniſeſtly drying, for if you ply it to a Wound either with 
Water, Poſca, or Wine, it will prove as good an Aggluti- 
nant as thoſe Medicines which are applied for ſtopping an 
Hzmorrhage. Oribaſ. de Virt. Simpl. 2 2, Ga bo: 
The Uſe of a Spunge is in deterging Sordes, Sanies, Blood, 
Pus, or Medicines themſelves from the Body, or in relieving 
the fame under a biting or itching Senſation, . But for the 
Face we. uſe a Spunge in order to revive and raiſe the Spirits 
when ſunk, asin a Lipothymy, for which Purpoſe we apply a 
Spunge, Cipt in the Summer in cold Water, but in the Win- 
ter in what is Milkwarm. But we muſt be cautious in ſuch 
Caſes, and not make the Application in the Beginning or In- 
creaſe of the Fit, but in the State or Decline thereof ; for in 
the Beginning we make Uſe of  odoriferous Things. Archi- 
genes for a burning Fever, when near its Height, would have 
us apply the Spunge not only to the Face, but alſo to the 
Breaſt. Aetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm, 3. Cap. 170. i Ig 
4. Spongia 3. Cinerea 3 cava; vaginam referens. 
5. Spongia 3 Americana; compreſſa; ſpinoſa ; echinata; 
eleganter punctata. ENG e ee 

5. Spongia; Americana; infundibulum referens; ſpinoſa; 
echinata ; eleganter punctata. e e 
7. Spongia-z flava; Priapeia ; cava z mitabilis. 
| b. Spongia ; flava ; cava; cylindrica durior. 
9. Spongia 3. ſuſca; cava; conica ;; tuberculoſa; ingens. 

10. Spongia ; ramoſa. C. B. P. 368. Conferva marine 
genus. Lob. Ic. 257. ret eee e 
11. Spongia z ramoſiſſima; occulata. ON ate 

12. Spongia; ramoſa; fluviatilis Newtoni, Raii H. 8. 
13. Spongia; dura; ambarum griſeum penitus referens, 
14. Spongia; ingens; anomala ; Pelvim referens, 
15. Spongia; dura; ramoſa ; nigra; ſuberis inſtar. 
156. Spongia ; ramoſa ; fiſtuloſa; millepora. | 

17. Spongia: pulcherrima ; reticulata ; fiſtuloſa; lacunata. 
Beerh, Ind. Alt. Plant. by ras, | 
Sponge is a ſoft, light, porous Plant, reſembling a Fungus, 
and adhering to the Rocks in the Sea. Almoſt all Spunges are 
brought from: the, Mediterranean Sea. Spunges are of Uſe 
for enlarging Wounds when too ſmall, and TELE burnt, af- 
ford an excellent Powder for cleaning the Teeth. There are 
ſometimes found in Spunges ſome very ſmall Corpuſcles, which, 
by the Help of a Microſcope, appear to be ſmall Conchæ, 
which being reduced into Powder, are ſaid to be good for 
the Sand and Gravel in the Kidneys, and the Scrophula, 
and alſo for Worms in Children, All theſe being burnt to- 
gether, afford a very abſorbent Powder, and emit a Smell 
like that of burnt Horn. H:/*, Plant. aſcript. Boerhaave, 

Spunge. is a very remarkable Plant, becauſe when ſubjected 
to Diſtillation, it affords an urinous Spirit, exactly reſembling 
that procured from animal Subſtances. Calcined Spunge is 
celebrated for its Virtues in curing the King's Evil, and not 
without Reaſon ; for tis certain that in this Diſtemper ma- 
ny remarkable Cures have been performed by it, 

SPONGLEA LAPIS. Offic. Lapis Spongiæ, Boet, 407. 
De Laet. 135. Schrod. 357. Worm. 54. lt. Foſſ. 23, 
Lapides in Spongiis, Matth. 1390. Spongites, Aldrov. Muſ. 
Metall. 671. SPUNGE STONE. | 
It is a Stone quite friable, concreted in a Spunge, and of a 
white or grey. Colour. It is an Attenuant without any re- 
markable Heat, and is good to break the Stone in the Kid- 
neys and Bladder, and alſo to diſcuſs ſtrumous Swellings. 

The Stones found in Spunges being taken in Wine, are 
good to break the Stone in the Bladder. Dioſcorides, Lib, 5, 


SOS | 
EPONGIOLL Small Muſhrooms which are produced in 
the Spring, and are eſteemed, of all others, the beſt. | 


* 


WEE | 


SPONGION. oxy. The Name of an Epithem, and 


of a , deſcribed by Paulus Ægineta, thus called, be- 
cauſe ſaid to imbibe hydropic Humours like a „ 3 
SPONGIOSUM OS. A Name for the Os Ethmeides, or 
Cre the Head. See Carvur. ' 
SPONGOS. owyys. A Spunge. 
SPONSUS. Mercury. Rulandus. 5 
SPON TUM. Ashes wetted with Water, and uſed in the 
Depuration of Gold or Silver. e e 
SPORADES. an. An Epithet for Diſeaſes, import- 
ing inter ſperſed or diſſeminated. Sporadic Diſeaſes are ſuch 
as ſeize particular Perſons at any Time or Seaſon, or in any 


ted with Bitumen, and uſed While it is on Fire in 


pars Arteria and Throat, and, in ſhort, of all the Or 


ly of one ſimple 


Place j wheres Genie Diss are peculiae 60 Greta 
Times or Seaſons, and endemial to particular Places. The 
Word is derived from ewilgw, to ſow, or ſcatter. © 
SPORADICI MORI. Sporadic Diſeaſes, See Syo- 
RADRES, _ | | | WES 
SPORE TOS. . The Beginning of Winter, or 
os End of Autumn, in which . e e 
SPOROS. owigoc. The ſeminal Fluid. | 
SPUMA. Froth or Foam. Spams Argenti is Litharge. 
See LITHARGYRUs. Spams in Chymiſtry, is Aſhes, Spuma 
Maris, is the. Halcyontum. 
Spams Nitri, is the Apronitrum. Spuma trium Draconun, 


is Butter of Antimony. | 
SPURIUS. llegitimate. This is applied as an Epithet to 

various Diſeaſes, - 'The Ribs, alſo, which do to the 

Sternum, are called Spturious Ribs. ; | 
SPUTAMEN. | The fame as SPUTUM. | 


SPUT UM. - Prognoftics from Spit, or Exctetions by Spit- 


ting, 

"Tho the Name Sputum, Spit, be given by Phyſicians to 
whatever comes from the Mouth, except what is diſcharged 
by Vomiting, in which Senſe it comprehends all Excretions 
by Screation or Hawking, ſimple Spitting and Coughing, yet 

e Word is more N ied by them to the Mat- 
ter excreted by means of à Cough, and under this Acceptation 
we ſhall” now conſider it with” reſpe& to the Signs on which 
we may nd our Predictions concerning the Death or Re- 
covery of the Patient. a | 

The Matter diſcharged by Coughing, provided it be ſimple, 
and not in the leaſt mixed with other Humours, is a mucous, 
pituitous Excrement ' diſtilled from the Lungs.  Some- 


times indeed bilious, or merely purulent Subſtances are diſ- 


charged, but theſe are the Effects of very bad Diſorders. 
Now theſe Excretions by Means of a Cough, to Which, as 
was ſaid, we ſhall give the Name of Spit, ate, as Galen tells 
us, Indications of the Affections of the Lungs, Thorax, * 
eſpiration. And they differ from one another in Subſtance, 


Figure, Colour, Quantity, Simpleneſs and Mixture, Smell, 


Taſte, Facility of Screation, an in Alleviation or Aggrava* 
tion of the Pain and Cough. In reſpect of Subſtance, they 
are either thin or thick, viſcid or not viſcid; in regard to 
the Figure, they are called ſmooth, round, ſpumous, 
bloody and purulent ; as to Colour, they are ſaid to be white, 
pale, yellow, ruſſet, red, green, livid, black, and ſometimes 
particoloured ; in Quantity, they amount to much, or little or 
nothing; in reſpect to Simpleneſs and Mixtute, - they are 
either merely ſimple, or more or leſs mixed; as to their 
Smell, they are either ſaid to have an ill Smell, or to have no 
ill Smell; in Taſte they take the Epithets of inſipid, ſweet, 
ſalt, bitter and acrid ; as to Facility or Difficulty of Excrea- 
tion, we ſay they are eaſily, or with Difficulty, or by no 
means diſchargeable by Coughing ; they are alſo either ſuch 
as mitigate or increaſe the Pain and Cough ; and, to ſeek 
for no more Diſtinctions, are either concocted, or crude and 
malignant. | 

The Cauſes of all theſe different Excretions by ings 
are to be known and underſtood ; and, firſt, as to thin and 
liquid Spit, its Thinneſs proceeds, according to Galen on the 
ſixth of the Epedemics, from the weak Heat of the Brain, 
which is incapable of concocting the aqueous Excrement, as 
are alſo the Lungs on the ſame Account, or a Deſect of Heat 
ſufficient to thicken the Humour. This Sort of Spit, in a 
Pleuriſy, he makes the Beginning of Concoction, as the thick 
Spit is a Sign of perfect Concoction; for Spit, in its State 
of Maturation, grows thicker and thicker, | | 

Spit becomes moderately viſcid, when the thin or liquid 
Parts are throughly concocted, but an extraordinary Viſcidity 
indicates an intenſe Heat reſolving the Humid, by which 
Means, the Phlegm being agitated by a hi e of Heat, 
thickens and becomes viſcid. Such a Viſcidity of the Spit 
is very pernicious in pleuretic and pulmonic Diſorders, becauſe 
it adheres ſo firmly to the Parts as hardly to be diſengaged, 


and oftentimes, by obſtructihg the ſmall Arteries of the 
Lungs, induces a Suffocation, of which Galen, Lib, 4. de 


Lac. Aﬀett. Cap. 6. gives an Inſtance in Antipater, a Roman 
Phyſician, For in a Pleuriſy, or Peripneumony, and even in 
an Aſthma, what cannot be thrown off induces a Stertor and 
Ebullition, and is frequently the Canſe of Suffocation or an 
Empyema. But a watery and fluid Phlegm, which is void 
of the leaſt Viſcidity, is a Sign of a weak Heat, which is in- 
capable of conſuming the thin 8 

A ſinuoth and equal Spit indicates the Phlegm to be not on- 
bſtance, but that it is equally agitated in 
all Parts by the Heat; as one unequal and on figur d, 
indicates the contrar x. 


[*Kkk] Spumens, 
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Fundus, or frothy Spit, in which the Spume continues for 
A Pe Lin * from a pituitous and viſcid Subſtance, 
| oMilted wich 2 great Degree of Heat; Spit remarkably ſpu- 
mous is Aua, condemned by Galen, Lib. de tottus Morbi 
Temp, This Sort of Spit may proceed allo from a flatulent 
Spirit mixed with the Phlegm, or ſome other Humour, as it 


happens when the excrementitious Parts diſcharged from the 


Lungs are mixed with a great Quantity of Air. In this re- 
ſpect we are told by Paulus, that ſpumous Spit is frequently 
diſcharged from the Throat, becauſe it is a Part concerned 
in Reſpiration. In a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony what is ex- 
pn by Coughing appears ſpumous, not from a flatu- 
ent Spirit, but an igneous Heat contracted by the affected 
Parts. Under theſe Diſorders, if ſpumous Blood appear a- 
mong the Spit, it ſhews the Subſtance of the Lungs to be in- 
jured, as we are taught by Galen; and it appears from Hip- 
pocrates, 5 Aph. 13. that the ſpitting of ſpumous Blood is a 
certain Sign of an Ulceration in the Subſtance of the, Lungs. 
Spit of a round Figure expectorated by Coughing, is from 
a thick and tenacious Humour collected in the Fibres of the 
Lungs, and agitated by an extraordinary Degree of Heat, ac- 
cording to the Sentiments of Galen, Com, in 6 Epid. to 
which we add, that it takes this round Form, becauſe the 
888 Humour contained in the Aſpera Arteria, aſſumes 
the ſame Figure with that Part, which is globous, as having 
its interior Cavity turned orbicularly, I have obſerved this 
Sort of Spit in ſome- Perſons who were free from a Fever, 
and for a: very long Time ſeemed to be no way indiſpoſed, 
but at laſt died all of them of Conſumptions. Round Spit, 
according to Hippocrates, 6 Epid. Set, 3. Apb. 27. and 


Sect. 6. Aph. 21. indicates a Delirium, perhaps from the 
Heat ſignified by it, which, as Galen ſays, de loc. Affect. Lib. 4. 


Cap. 8. fills the Head, but it can never by itſelf, and alone, 


port end a Delirium, | | FP 
Of much the ſame Kind with round Spit, is Spit in the 
Figure of Hailſtones; this was obſerved by Galen, of a cer- 
tain Perſon who could not avoid falling into a deep Con- 
ſumption. By CATER, | 
lovdy Spit is from an Extravaſation of Blood, occaſioned 
ſometimes by an Aperture of the Mouths of the Veins, 
which the Greeks call Ana/tome/is ; an Effuſion of this Kind 
is not attended with Pain, Inflammation or Fever, and the 
Blood is thin and watery, and much in Quantity, if pro- 
cecding from large Veins, and but little, if iſſuing from ſmal- 
ler Vellels. Sometimes the Extravaſation and confequent 
Hexmoptoe is cauſed by an Eroſion of the Veſſels, called Di- 
abrofis and Anabroſis, which Affection is indicated by a trouble- 
ſome Cough without a manifeſt Cauſe. The Blood in the Be- 
inning is but little in Quantity, and is evacuated at Intervals, 
tho ſometimes, when the Eroſion. is conſiderable, or affects 
the larger Veſſels, there is a copious Eflux. In the third 
and laſt Place, the Hzmoptoe may. be occaſioned by a Rup- 
ture of the Veins, which Affection is called a Perirrhex:s, 
and is indicated by a Pain, eſpecially if the Flux proceed 
from a Rupture of the Veſfels about the Thorax or Lungs 
near a Membrane, and the Blood is alſo much in Quantity, 
if the Rupture be occaſioned by a Redundance of Humours, 
violent Motion, Clamor, a Fall a Blow, or the like, Bloody 
Spit then you ſee, is occaſioned by an Aperture, Corroſion, 
or Rupture of the Veins. But ina Pleuriſy this Kind of Spit 
ſhews that Nature attempts the Concoction of the morbific 
Matter. by gently attenuating the ſame, whence the Paſlages 
being dilated for the Exhalation of the Vapours, the thinner 
Part, and what is next to the Vapours, takes Occaſion from 
the Laxneſs of the Pores to ſlip through them into the inter- 
nal and neighbouring Spaces, Foal which, by the Riſe of a 
Cough, and Expectoration of Spit, an incipient Concoction 
is indicated, This kind of gh Spit is mixed with 
Phlegm, and is incident to thoſe Pleuriſies which Galen, 
Com. 3. in 6 Epid. pronounces' of the mildeſt Sort. But 
very bloody Spit in pleuretic Diſorders, is utterly condemned 
by the Author of Coac. 390, becauſe it is much the ſame as 
if pure Blood were rated, and indicates another kind 
of Diſorder, which is either a Diabreſis of ſome of the Veſ- 
ſels by an acrimonious and . attenuating the 
Blood, and opening the Veins ; or a is, that is, a Rup- 
ture from a violent Compreffion of the Thorax, which 
proved ineffectual in diſcharging the Contents of the Phlegmor. 
Purulent after bloody Spit indicates an approaching Phthiſis, 

* 15, 16. but in a Pleurify and Peripneumony it is a 
ign of a Suppuration and Empyema, whence proceeds a Con- 
ſumption; for if the peccant Matter be not removed in four- 
teen Days, it either deſtroys the Patient by Suffocation, or 
becomes more putrid, and is converted into the Signs of 


which are a Horror, either recent or increaſed, or violer.t 


Fever, and a Weight or Load. le to this are the 
Sentiments of Tlippecrates, 2 Apb. 47. where he ſays, That 
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« Pains and Fever happen more about the Time of the 
9 ef Pus, than after it is generated.“ 

With reſpe& to the Colours of the Spit, or Matter excreted 
by Coughing; it appears white when it is either_pituitous or 
purulent, White Spit from Phlegm, in pituitous Diſeaſes, is 
of Service ; in bilious Diſorders, it is not only of no Benefit, 
but, a bad Sign, as indicating that nothing of the Matter 
which cauſes the Diſtemper, for Inſtance a Pleuriſy, is diſ- 
charged. Of white Spit from Pus we have fpokeh juſt 


now. | ; 
* Yellow, pale, and black Spit, are from Bile of the Game 
Colours impregnating the fame. Com. 4 in 6 Epid. T. 4. 
The fame” Author, £7b. 2. de Loc. Af##. Cap. . compre- 
hends the Colours of 177 their various Cauſes, in the 
following Paſſage: We have already ſhewn, he ſays, that 
* all Inflammations T from a Conflux of Blood; 
&« wherefore if the Blood be bilious, the Spit will be yel- 
% low, or pale; if pituitous and ſpumous, the Spit will be 
« white ; if the Blood be melancholic, the Spit will be 
& either black or livid ; if none of theſe Humours affect 
6 the Blood, the Spit will be red. In Pleuriſies, the Spit 
* 3s frequently obſerv'd to have more of a bilious Hue; in 
Ns * Peripneumony it has uſually more of a phlegmatic 
« Caſte” LE Re ee | | 

Party-colour*d Spit, according to Galen, indicates a Variety 
of Affections, and confequently a difficult and hazardous 
Diſteraper. ; | | N | 

Much Spit indicates a Multitude of Humours, and if 
expectorated with Eaſe, and white and thick, ſhews the 
Phlegmon to be concocted and fubdu'd. If it be much 
and purulent, and the Pus therein be white, ſmooth, equal, 
and not fibred, it ſignifies that the ſuppurated Plegmon will 
be ended by an Excretion of the Pus. Much bilious, green, 
livid and black Spit, fhews the Diſeaſe to be very crude and 
malignant, and very difficult to be ſubdu'd by Nature. 

Spit little in Quantity with reſpect to the Diſeaſe, tho' 
concocted, is of no Service, and therefore juſtly to be 
dreaded in a Peripneumony, as we are taught by the Author 
of the -Coac. 416. and find confirm'd by an Inftance in Hip- 
pocrates, 7 Epid. T. 58. of the Wife of Euxenus. 5 

No Spit at all excreted in pleuritic and peripneumonic 
Diſorders is highly dangerous, eſpecially when the Patient 
has not the Benefit of FxpeAcration either in the Progreſs 
or Beginning of the Diſorder. Not to ſpit in a Pleuriſy is 
of the fame Signification as aqueous Urine. in other Fevers, 
indicating the extraordinary crude State of the Diſeaſe, as 
Galen tells us, Lib. 1. de Crifibus, Cap. 18. The fame Au- 
thor, Com. in 1 Apb. 12. lays, that want of ſpitting ſhews 
the Inflammation or Phlegmon to be difficult of Concoction, 
and of long Continuance. And, £ib. de Conſtitut. Art. 
Medend. Cap. 16. be ſays, that to 4 nothing is pernicious, 
partly becauſe it ſignifies that the Matter is as it were bound 
up in the Phlegmon, and partly in that the inward Parts are 
univerſally corrupted by its Detention. Hence the Author of the 
Coac. 38 f. juſtly pronounces dry Pleurifies, in which nothing 
is diſcharged by ſpitting, very dangerous. And Galen, Lib. 
2. de Crifibus, Cap. 10. expreſſes himſelf to the fame Pur- 
poſe, as follows: “ When the Diſorder, he ſays, is exqui- 
« fitely ſtrait, and binds up, as it were, in itſelf the whole 
« Flux [Confluence of Humours] it produces deadly Di- 
« ſtempers, which are called dure ( Aptyſti) ſpitleſs. And 
Lib. de Totius Morbi Temp. Cap. 16. he poſitively deter- 
mines, that want of ſpitting, attended with great Pain and 
a Difficulty of Reſpiration, is mortal. | 

It is no lefs fatal under the ſame Diforders for ſpitting to 
be ſuppreſſed for no manifeſt Reaſon, as the fame Author ob- 
ſerves, Lib. de Conſtit. Art. Med. for ſuch a Suppreſſion, 
he ſays, Com. 2. in Prognoff. is owing either to the Thickneſs 
and 'Viſcidiry of the Humour, or to the Laxneſs of the 
Membrane which incloſes the Lungs; or, laftly, to the 
Weakneſs of the Faculty in the Patient. To the fame Pur- 
poſe the Author of Prorrbet. 97. tells us, that They who 
<« ate affected with a Pain of the Side attended with bilious 
« Spittings, if theſe ceaſe for no Reaſon, are ſeized with 
« Madneſs.” Here Galen, in his Comment on the Place, 
writes, that This is not always the Conſequence, but 
*« only when there is a Tranſlation of the bilious Humour 
« to the Head.“ Ina Tabes and Suppuration there is no- 
thing worſe than a Suppreſſion of Spit; in the latter Caſe it 
ſignifies a Phthiſis or Death, and in the former it portends 
a fatal Event. Galen, in 7 Apb. 16. ſays, that contumprive 
Perſons live under their Extenuation as long as they can cleanſe 
and free their Lungs by coughing ; but when the Pus tre- 
mains within, the Paſſages for Reſpiration, being by that 
Means obſtructed, the Patient is ſuffocated on a ſudden. ' To 
the ſame Purpoſe we are told by Hippocrates, 7 Abb. 16. 
that Upon ſpitting of Pus comes a Pthifis ; and when the 
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<< Spit is retained, the Patients die“ An Excretion, alſo, 
which is weak and © fruitleſs, and is not proj by the 
Lungs, but on Account of an enceſſive Plenitude rattles 
in the Throat, ſhews either the Redundance and Viſcidity 
of the Humours, or the Weakneſs of the oberg 

In a Pleuriſy, 1 Empyema, and Tabes, for 
the Patient to be able to ſpit out readily and freely, is 


a very good Sign, as we are told by Galen, Lib. de Conſlitut. 


Art. de Hedend. This in a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony, ſhews 
that Nature has begun her Work of Concoction, and that 
the Spit has no bad Quality ; and in a Suppuration it gives 
Hopes that the Pus may this Way be. evacuated, and a 
Phrhiſis prevented, Of Zen Sputation we find Hippocrates 
ing in Progneflic. where he ſays, That in ali Pains 
and Diſorders about the Lungs and Sides, a prompt and 
c eaſy Excretion is required.” For this ſhews both the 
Strength of the vital Faculty, and, alſo, of the animal Fa- 
culty in the Brain, and that Nature's Inftruments, the Muſcles, 
are no way incommoded in Reſpiration by an Obſtruction 
or Compreſſion of the Paſſages; and, alſo, that the Matter is 
neither ſo viſcid as not to be ſeparated from the Parts, nor 
too thick nor too thin to be raiſed. 
Pure, or ſimple and unmixed Spit, ſuch as · is 
meerly pituitous, is occaſion'd, as we are told by Galen, Lib. 
de Humoribus, from a Conſumption of all the aqueous Hu- 
midies by a flammeous Heat, whence it ſhews an internal 
Burning of the Parts, and that the Diſeaſe is of a very dif- 
ficult and dangerous Nature, becauſe ſuch Spit is of a ma- 
lignant Quality, and can hardly be expectorated. Hippo- 
erates in his Prognoſtics condemns pure or fimple yellow Spit, 
but moſt of all lach Spit when pure. 
Spit appears mix'd with an aqueous Humid, when either 


the humid Parts are not conſumed by the febrile Heat, or 


there is a Redundance of the pituitous Humour. 

W hat we call various or Party-colour'd Spit, appears mix- 
ed with a Variety of Humours ; and' this is much worſe 
than the former, as indicating a Complication of Diſorders. 

Fetid Spit, by its ill Smell, denotes a conſiderable Putre- 
faction in the Humour of which it is compoſed, For this 
Reaſon Galen, Lib. ds Tot. Morb. Tempor. highly condemns 
very ſetid Spit in a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony : And Hip- 
pocrates, Coac. 406. 409. pronounces it mortal in an Em- 
pyema. | 

In/ipid Spit is occaſioned by crude Phlegm, fweet Spit by 
Phlegm concocted, bloody Spit by concocted Phlegm mixed 
with Blood. Salt Spit is from ſalt Phlegm, which acquires 
its Saltneſs from an exceſſive Agitation and Aſſation by Heat, 
and, alſo, ateording to the Sentiments of the Arabian Phy- 
ficians, from torrid Vapours, or a Mixture of bilious Hu- 
mours. Acrimonious and bitter Spit is from yellow, ruſſet 
and æruginous Bile-; acid Spit from a melancholic Humour, 

Spit, by which a Mitigation of Pain is occaſion'd, is 
eſteemed very ſalutary, becauſe it indicates a due Evacua- 
tion of the Humours, according to that of Hippocrates, 1 
Aph. 25. When Things are evacuated which require Eva- 
« cuation, it conduces to Health.” And, as he fays in an- 
other Place, 2 Aph. 2. ** That Sleep which removes a Deli- 
rium is good, but the contrary bad; thus it happens in 
Affections of the Pleura and Lungs, that where Spit cauſes 
no Alleviation of the Pain, it is of no Service, but of worſe 
Conſequence when the Pain increaſes by it : For Spit which 
gives no Relief to the Patient under his Pain and Anxiety, 
though in itſelf of no bad Quality, prognoſticates a Suppura- 
tion, according to Hippocrates in the following Paſſage of 
his Prognofties : * Whenever a Pain in thoſe Parts is not 
<« removed either by Expectoration, or Evacuation of the 
<< Belly by Stool, or Veneſection, or Medicines, or Diet, 
4e the Diſorder tends to a Suppuration.” And to the 
ſame Purpoſe he ſays juſt before, „That all Ex- 
<« cretions which remove not the Pain are bad; but the 
<« worſt of all are the black, whereas thoſe by which the 
« Pain is alleviated are of the beſt Kind.” 5 

In the fame Manner, Spit by which the Cough ceaſes is 


a very good Prognoſtic, becauſe it indicates that the Humour 


which is the Cauſe of the Cough and Inflammation, dif- 


charges itſelf the moſt commodious Way. Spit and Ex- 
cretions which, on the contrary, excite much Coughing, 
are pernicious ; for the Humour, either through the 3 
vity of the Matter detained in the Lungs, or the Weakneſs 
of the Organ, or of the Faculty, or its own Thickneſs, is 
with great Difficulty raiſed, and is ſometimes intercluded 
in à narrow Paſſage, in ſuch a Manner, as to occaſion 
Suffocation, Sometimes it contracts fuch a Degree of 
Viſcidity, as not to be ſeparable from the Parts to which 
it adheres ; and oftentimes when it is raiſed into the Tubes 


of the Lungs, is there detained, and adheres to them like 


Ge. Thin Spit, on account of its Diffluence and Inco- 


* 


herence, is no- leſs difficule to be 


SPU 


| expedorated./ By all theſe 
Kinds of Spit then, or Excreations, much ey is ex · 
cited, which, on the contrary, is reſtrained by Spit of a 
moderate Conſiſtence, and not too viſcid or too thin. For 


ſuch Reaſons  Hippogrates, in his Progne/ticsy utterly con- 
demns all ion of Spit which e much 
Conkle Spit . provoke 


_ Concotied Spit in'a Pleuriſy or Peripneumony, is white 

light, neither too thick nor too thin, as Galen ſays, Com. 2. 

— Prep 1 is _— 2 by Screation, and is 

equal Conſiſtence is is from Nature havi 

better of the Difterper 1 
In a Suppuration, Hippocrates Progneftic. requires Spit which 
is white, pure, and free from Fetidneſs, And in the ſame 
Treatiſe he commends ſuch Spit ay is mixed with yellow 
Bile, eſpecially in Pleurifies, as indicating that a great Part 
of the Matter which cauſed the Inflammation diſcharges it- 
ſelf in a due Manner. On the contrary, thin Spit, or what 
is too thick, or too thin, or two viſcid, is of a crude Sub- 
ſtance, and ſhews that Nature has not as yet concocted 


any thing. | | 

Of a malignant Kind are the purely yellow, ruſſet, 
green, livid, black, party-colour'd, highly fetid Spit, with 
ſuch as increaſes the Pain and -Cough, or is attended with 
a great — of Reſpiration. And ſo much for the 
Cauſes of the different Kinds of Reſpiration z we ſhall now 


treat of the ſalutary Kinds of Spit. 


Of the good Kinds of Sp1T, which are Progngftics of 
Recovery. | | 


In ſpeaking of the good Kinds of Spit, we ſhall firſt ob- 
ſerve how they ought to be when the Subject is or is not 
moleſted with a Fever, Cough, Difficulty of Reſpiration, or 
a Pain: Secondly, what Kind of Spit is requit'd in a Pleu- 
riſy and Peripneumony : And, thirdly, what is to be defir'd 
in an Empyema, or Suppuration. | 

Firſt then, in Affections of the Thorax, without an In- 
flammation or Fever, the beſt Spit is what is white, ſmooth, 
equal, moderately thick, with a flight Degree of Viſeidity, 
ting'd with no bad Colour, that is to ſay, yellow, pale, ruſ- 
ſet, green, livid or black; for Spit ting'd with Colours, and 
eſpecially yellow, is utterly condemned by Galen, Lib, 4. de 
Loc. Met. Cap. 8. That Spit is, alſo, well circumſtanced 
which is eafily excreted, without much Coughing, and 
which, alſo, reſtrains a Cough, and gives Relief under a 
Difficulty of Reſpiration. 

In a Pleuriſy and Peripneumony, the Spit is eſteem'd ſalu- 
tary which reſembles that of Perſons in Health, as we are 
aſſured by Galen, de Crifibus, Lib. 1. Cap. 7. for it is not 
poſſible that, when the Parts of the Thorax and Lungs are 
very much injur'd, the Spit ſhould be like that of found 
Perſons, but there muſt of Neceſſity be a Difference, Now 
Spit which reſembles that of healthy Perſons, is never diſ- 
charg'd but in the State of the Diſeaſe, at which Time there 
is a perfect Concoction. Hence Galen, in 1 Aph, 12. ſays, 
that concocted Spit is white, ſmooth, equal, neither too thick 
nor too thin, and which is eaſily and readily excreted. 
The ſame Author, in 6 Epid. tells us, that in a Pleurif, and 
Peripneumony, which are of a favourable Kind, the Patients 
have ſome Diſcharge of Spit at the Beginning of the Di- 
temper, and that this Diſcharge indicates that the Concoc- 
tion is begun, and that if the Matter diſcharged be thin, 
it is a Sign of a moderate Concoction, if thick, of a perſect 
one. And Com. in 1 Aph, he ſays, that for the Sick in thoſe 
Diſorders not to ſpit, indicates a very crude State of the 
Diſeaſe ; to ſpit ſomething, but of a thin Conſiſtence, ſhews 
the Concoction is begun; for the Spit afterwards to become 
thicker, indicates a greater Concoction; and when it comes 
thick, as was ſaid, white, ſmooth, equal, and is eaſily dif- 
charged, it indicates a perſect Concoction. The beſt Spit, 
therefore, has theſe Qualities ; and ſuch was that obſerv'd by 
Hippocrates of Anaxion, on the twenty-leventh Day, 3 Epid. 
Set. 3. gr. 8. 

But this, perhaps, may be liable to Ohjections, if it be 
juſt what Hippocrates lays, Lib. Prognaſt. where we read, 
in ſuch Caſes,. The Spit ſhould appear deeply tinged with 
« yellow Bile.” And a little after it is faid, 44 bat an 
5 — of yellow Spit, not mixed with much Blood, 
in the Beginning of a Peripneumeny, is very ſalutary.“ 
To the ſame Purpoſe we arc told by the Author of Conc. 
386. That in pleuritic Pains it is good for the Spit to 
<< be coloured,” and ibid. 390, That in all Pleurifies 
„ and Peripneumonies it is belt when the Spit is eaſily and 
4 readily diſcharged, and has a y<llow Mixture,” Hence 
it follows, that not only white Spit is good, but, alſo, if yel- 
low, bloody, and pale Matter be mixed with the ſame. 


- 


This 


* 


This indeed is very true, but not in the State or Heighth 
of the Diſeaſe, but in the Beginhbing or Increaſe of the ſame ; 
for which no other Reaſon is to be given, than that theſe 
Kinds of Spit ſhew the Inflammation to proceed from yellow 
Bile and flood, which, as Galen ſhews, is leſs dangerous 
than ſuch as are excited by other Humour, and, alſo, diſ- 
charges ſome of the Matter which is the Cauſe of the In- 
flammation ; ſo that theſe Kinds of Spit diſcharg'd in the 
Beginning or Increaſe of the forementioned Diſorders are not 
unſerviceable; But if ſuch Spit happens later, it is leſs ſafe, 
and ſhews that the Diſeaſe will be flow in Concoction, Coac. 
385. 390. or of long Continuance, and not void of Dan- 

er. It is not, however, mortal, but only foreſhews a long 

Diſeaſe; nor yet uſcleſs, as was ſaid, becauſe it ſignifies that 

ſome Part of the Humour which is the Cauſe of the Inflam- 

mation is evacuated, and, alſo, that the Inflammation itſelf 
is not of a malignant Nature, but milder, and leſs dan- 
gerous than when it proceeds from other Humours, Hence 
it appears, that neither green, nor black, nor party-colour'd 

Spit is good, ſince it ſignifies that the Inflammation is ex- 
cited by very depraved Juices, and conſequently that green 
and black Spit is more depraved than the yellow and bloody. 

I phat is to be eſteemed good Spit, alſo, which, beſides the 
foremention'd Characters, has moreover this, that it is 
eaſily and freely diſcharged, according to that of Hippocrates, 
Lib. Progneft. where it is ſaid, “ That in all Diſorders at- 
« fecting the Parts about the Ribs and Lungs, it is requir'd 
& that an Excreation of the Spit be ſoon and readily per- 
« form'd.” It is cirly and ſeaſonable enough, when it hap- 
pens within the third and fourth Day; and if it be, alſo, 
of a good Kind, it is a Sign that the Diſcaſe will be ſhort 
and favourable, as we are aſſur'd by Galen, Com. 3. in Aph. 
and Lib. 1. de Crifibus, and Com. 3. in 6 Epid. 

Spit much in Quantity, and concocted, on a critical Day 

is a very good Sign, and one of thoſe wnich are critically de- 

termining; and if it removes the Pain, Cough, and Fever, 
there will be no Neceſſity-of any other Sign to pronounce it 

very good and critical, We have an Inſtance to this Purpoſe, 
3 Epid. Seti. 3. Aigr. 8. in Anaxion, of whom it is ſaid, 

„ That on the ſeventeenth Day he began to ſpit a little 

« concocted Matter, and found ſome Relief; on the twenty- 
„ ſeventh the Fever returned, he cough'd, and expectorated 
<< plenty of concocted Matter, his Urine had a large, white 
„% Hypoſtaſis, his Thirſt went off, and he fell into a Sleep.“ 

We may add to what has been mention'd, that this Spit 
is very good and ſalutary, when it appears in Conjunction 
with ſome other good Evacuation, | 

In Suppurations, alſo, the Spit is to have the ſame Quali- 
fications as are mention'd in the aforeſaid Diſorders, and are 
requir'd by Hippocrates, Lib. Prognoft. where he ſays, that 

+ The beſt Spit is white, ſmooth, of one Colour, free from 

% Phlegm, and expectorated without Pain, or violent 
„ Coughing.” To which we may add, that it is copious, 
and removes the Fever, Thirſt, Cough, and bad Reſpi- 
ration, 3 | 


Of bad SPI r, which-is a Prognoſtic of a fatal Event. 


We ſhall here, firſt, enumerate the bad Kinds of Spit, 
which portend a fatal Event to thoſe who labour under no 
Diſeaſe, beginning with the pitui tous. | | 

A pituitous Matter, or Spit, which has for a long 
Time diſtilled from the Lungs, and is in Subſtance 
immoderately thin or thick, or viſcid, much in. Quantity, of 
a round Figure, or of a faltiſh or acrimonious Tafte, are 
generally very much ſuſpected. Spit very thin excites a 
very troubleſome Cough ; and the thict, by obſtructing the 
Paſſages of Reſpiration, endangers a Suffocation; as does, 
alſo, the viſcid, by long adhering to the Bronchia of the 
Lungs. A ſaltiſb or acrimenious Spit, by corroding the Ar- 
teries, paves the Way to a Hzzmoptoe, and from thence to 
' ſpitting of Pus, and ſo at laſt to a Pthiſis.: Round Spit, 
which has been ſhewn before to proceed from a thick and 
' tenacious Phlegm, , agitated by exceſſive Heat, always renders 
a Perſon very ſubject to a Phthiſis, as appears from the be- 
toremention'd Inſtances recorded by Galen. | 

Bilious Spit, alſo, is condemn'd by Galen, eſpecially in 
ſuch as are ſuſpected to be conſumptive. This Kind of 
Spit is known by the Colour, which is either yellow, pale, 
or ruſſet ; and by the Taſte, which is acrid or bitter. Thoſe 
Colours, eſpecially the yellow and the pale, are evident Cha- 
raters of bitter Bile, as we are aſſur d by Galen, Lib. 2. 
de loc. Afect. Cap. 10. By the Colours, then, we manifeſtly 
diſcover when Spit is of a bilious Kind; but we ure not fo 
certain with regard to the Taſte, which may be blunted 
and obſcured by a Mixture of Phlegm. Hence Phyſicians, 
»rberwite very okIful, ſometimes happen to be deceived in 
(te bilious Humour concealed within the 

| I 
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the Lungs becauſe the Spit, cho“ appearing of a yellow, | 
or ruſſet Colour, is not obſerved by them to have the — + 
Taſte of Acrimony or Bitterneſs, when all the while the 
Lungs are corroded, and the Shit at length by this means is ren- 


dered bloody, or purulent, whence proceeds a Phthiſis. We 
have Inſtances to this Purpoſe related by Galen, de Locis A 
feet. Lib. Ly A certain Perſon, he ſays, on a ſudden, ſpit 
out a Humour very much reſembling liquid Bile in Colour, 
3 _ DR ee and pale, but of no acrid Taſte; 
after continued to ſpit up a greater Quantity every 
„ Day, till at length a flow Fever cons upon him be — 
gan to decline, and expectorated purulent Matter, and 
continued ſo to do for the Space of four Months, when 
he brought up Blood with the Pus, and the Fever with 
<< the Phthiſis increaſed, together with the ſpitting of Pus, of 
© which he expectorated a vaſt Quantity. The Fever ſtill in- 
*© creaſing, and the Strength at laſt being exhauſted, the Patient 
% dy'd under all the Marks of a Conſumption, I knew one 
*© who laboured under much the ſame Diſorder for fix 
Months, and another who lingered a long Time. The 
© firſt of theſe Patients, with whom I was concerned, ſeem'd 
<< at firſt to be free from any Diſtemper, but was at laſt af- 
*© fected in a moſt miſerable. manner. The ſecond of theſe 
„Patients, whom alſo I attended, I endeavoured. to relieve 
by immediate Remedies, as knowing his Diſorder from the 
Beginning, and much more that of the third Perſon, who 
© applied himſelf to me. But tho? I endeavoured with much 
© Application of Thought, to effect the Cure of theſe Diſ- 
orders, yet neither of the Perſons, in the Circumſtances 
before - mentioned, nor any one ſince them, could be re- 
covered; for when they were very near their End, they 
*© ſpit out putrid Pieces of their very Lungs.” | 
It ſeems ſtrange that ſuch a kind of Spit, when free fro 

Bitterneſs and Acrimony, ſhould- corrupt the Lungs ; but it 
is {till more ſurpriſing, how the Lungs can be inſected by 
Spit, which appears to be- pituitous, and is free from any 
thing of an acrimonious, ſalt or bitter Taſte. To account 
for this latter Circumſtance, it muſt be ſuppoſed, either that 
all the bilious and acrimonious Humour lies concealed within 
the Lungs, and by adhering to their Bronchia corrodes 
them; or that the Phlegm, by Putrefaction, acquires an Acri- 
mony, by which it is rendered capable of corroding and pu- 
trefying the Lungs; in the ſame manner, perhaps, as when 
the Air, being infected with a phthiſical Contagion, or ren- 
dered highly acrimonious, infects the Lungs of thoſe who live 
and breathe in it. But how comes it to paſs, when the Spit 
appears yellow or pale, but has nothing in its Taſte of | Acri- 
mony, Saltneſs or Bitterneſs, the Subject ſhould fall into a 
Conſumption ? The Reaſon of this is, becauſe by the Mix- 
ture of the pituitous Humour in them, the Taſte is more 
eaſily concealed and diſguiſed than the Colour, and that a 
moſt acrimonious and highly putrid Humour, by its Diſtil- 
lation upon the Lungs, corrodes them: Or, it muſt be ſaid, 
that the Appearance of this ſame yellow and pale Spit is a 
Sign of a Collection of much bilious Humour within the 
Lungs, by which they are putrefy'd and corroded, and the 
Patient brought into a Conſumption. Fad oy 
Black and melancholic Spit is of a very bad kind, as ap- 
pears from Galen, Lib. de Conſtit. Art. Med. Cap. 16. where 
he writes, that a melancholic Humour, when predominant, 
is very pernicious, both on account of its very bad Qualities, 
and that it is highly corroſive, difficult of Concoction, and 
not eaſy to be expelled ; and, alſo, becauſe it indicates an 
extraordinary Heat, which is neceſſary for its Generation 
and Aſſation. Spit of this Kind is frequently ſucceeded by 
Bloody Spit, which is more to be dreaded by Perſons in 
Health than under a Pleuriſy, agreeably to that of Hippocra- 
tes, 4 Abb. 25. Blood of any kind diſcharged upwards is 
« bad.” In fuch Spit Blood thrown up by a Cough is al- 
ways to be dreaded, tho” it be not conſtantly ſucceeded by a 
mortal Diſtemper, eſpecially if it diſtils from the Head upon 
the Fauces, and is thence diſcharged by Help of a Cough, as 
I experienced in myſelf, when after a quartan Fever I threw 
up a great Quantity of Blood by Coughing, which was a cri- 
tical Excretion, and removed the Fever. But whenever it 


is not the Matter of a Diſtillation from the Head, but pro- 


ceeds from the . Breaſt and Lungs, it induces Danger of a 
Phthifis. Galen, indeed, Lib; 5. Meth. Med. writes, that he 
recovered a Reman Matron and a young Man of an Hx- 
moptoe, and all others who applied to him for the ſame 
Diſorder, on the firſt Day of their Illneſs ; but as for thoſe 
who delayed it for ſome Days, or till a Phlegmon had ſeized 
them in ſuch a- manner as to render their Urine like that of 
feveriſh Perſons, he never knew one of them perfectly cured. - 
Juſtly, therefore, is ſpitting .of Pus, after ſpitting of Blood, 
pronounced by Hippocrates, 7 Aph. 15. a bad Sign: And 
Galen, in his Comment, truly fays, that all ſpitting of Blood 
is not malignant, but ſuch as is ſucceeded by Pus, for this 

| | | induces 


au 


« ter ſpitting of Pus comes 2 Art: We have- juſt Rea- 
| one ng to conclade, that bloody Spi f 

rom the Breaſt and 

Pus, is a mortal Progn 


the Patient, nor alleviate che Pain, Cough, of Difficulty of 
Reſpiration, are always vſeleſs, and portend a bad Event. 


mentioned. ns E 4 
In Perſons under a Pleuriſy or Peripneumony, Spit 
thin, 7 ” ” : 
Days of the Diſorder ;. alſo Spit which is ſpumous, round, 
copious but uſeleſs, ſcanty or none; Spit ſuppreſſed, 
white, yellow, pale, ruſſet, green, æruginous, porraceous, of 
a deep yellow, livid, black, parti-coloured, fetid, pure or 
unmix d, excreted with great Difficulty, or with a Stertor 
and Rattling in the Throat, and ſuch as no way mitigates the 
Pain, Cough, and Difficulty of Reſpiration, are all con- 
demned ; but the worſt of all, and moſt deſtructive, is what 
excites and exaſperates the Cough, Pain, Difficulty of Re- 
ſpiration, and Fever. N 
_  Optt very thin, or very ö 7 
dicate the Diſeaſe to be conſiderably crude, if they happen in 
the Beginning, are eſteemed not wholly unſerviceable, ſince 
they give Hopes that they may be concocted in Time z but 
M they appear afterwards, that is to fay, after many Days, 
and are not concocted, they are very bad Signs. Spit very ſpu- 
mous is. alſo condemned, and. more parti 


ly the unmi 
bilious, ruſſet, green, livid and black; for theſe Kinds, as 
we have ſhewn, proceed from an immoderate Burning, or 
colliquative Heat. aA 1s þ THEIR = 
Whitiſh Spit, and what is ſpumous, conſiſting of Phlegm 
agitated by Flatulences, as in the Caſe when the pituitous 
. in its Paſſage from the Lungs becomes ſpumeſcent by 
contracting much Air, are not ſo dangerous. In a Peripneu- 
mony tlie Blood which is diſcharged by Spitting is generally 
{pumous. The Author of the Conc. 408. ſays, That in 
© a Pain of the Right Hypochondrium, the ſpumous Blood 
« diſcharged by ſpitting flows from the Liver, and the Pa- 
ce tient generally dies.“ | 64 2802 epi 

Spit of a round Figure is very much condemned, becauſe 
it is a Sign of an immoderate internal Heat, by which the 
Humour is dried; the ſame Spit, perhaps on account of a 
Repletion of the Head by the ſame inward Heat, is ſaid by 
Hippocrates, 6 Epid. Sect. 3. Apb. 27. and Sect. 6. Aph. 21. 
to portend a Delirium. The Author of the Coac. 390. con- 
demns round Spit, as pernicious in a Pleuriſy z but Hippo- 
crates, Lib, Prognoft. ſays more juſtly, ** That round white 
<« Spit, in pieuxitic Diſorders, is of no Service to the Pa- 
« tient.” 

Much Spit of a bad kind portends a great deal of Danger, 
eſpecially if it appears on a critical Day, and no way relieves 
the Patient; for it is to be eſteemed. one of the critical Signs 
which determine nothing. * 

Spit little in Quantity is no leſs condemned, as being in- 
ſufficient to purge off the Humour which is the Cauſe of the 
Inflammation; but moſt of all is it to be dreaded, when it is 
not only ſcanty but crude, and excreted with much Difficul- 
ty. Of Patients under this Circumſtance we find Hippocrates 
ſpeaking, 1 Epid. Sect. 1. They expectorated, he ſays, by 
„% Coughing, a denſe, concocted Matter, little in Quantity, 
<« which they brought up by Degrees, and with much Diffi- 
te culty; but in thoſe wh laboured under the moſt violent 
«© Symptoms, the Spit had no Signs of Concoction, but was 

<« perpetually crude.” ck 

Under a Pleurify not to ſpit at all is of no leſs fatal Signi- 
fication, as indicating . the Diſeaſe to be in a highly erude 
State: See the Quotations from Galen to this Purpoſe before, 
under the Cauſes of no Spit. This Abſence of Spit, then, 
muſt of Neceflity | ſhew the Matter of the Diſorder to be 
difficult of Concoction, and conſequently portend the long 
Continuance of the Inflammation, as we are told by Galen, 
Com. 1. in Aph. 10, For the ſame Reaſon the Author of 
the Coac, 381. ſays, That dry Pleuriſies, in which nothing 
«is evacuated by Spitting, are very — 

Bilious Spit, in the ſame Diſorders, ſuppreſſed without 
Reaſon, after it had at firſt ; a Delirium, 
axconieg to the Author of 1 Prorrhet. 97. and is faid by 
Galen, Lib, de Canſt. Art. Med. Cap. 16. to be a Sign of ap- 
proaching Death; conſumptive People, alſo, live as 

they can bring up their Spit, but when that is 
die. 7 Apb. 26. | . 
Frequent Spit, but not diſcharged by ing, if attended 
with any other phrenitical Sign, indicates a Phrenſy, accord- 
ing to the Authot of 1 Prorrhet.'6. And a little after the 
ſame Author, T. 12. utterly condemns frequent Spitting in 
| Fevers ; and indeed juſtly, becauſe, as Galen expreſſes it, it 


! 


expectorated 
„ eee eee | 
r 8 
of Spit, alſo, which no way relieve to 


And theſe are che bad Kinds of Spit in the Subjects before- of 4 


8 or viſcid after the Beginning or fir ſano 


thick and vici, which: Kinds in- 


* 


+. pocrates, in Progneft. thus 


diſcharged, which in Inflammations from Bile is none of 


pernicious Signs. Some Years ago thete at Bo 
and Moreftica a peſtilential Puli, hc . 
tal in four; or at the moſt in ſeven Days. Under this Diſ- 
order whatever was excreted by Spitting, was of u white pi- 
tuitous Subſtance, which a certain ian not well ve 
in Galen's Doctrine, tobk for a good Sign, and always had 
good Hopes of the Patient. But he ſtiff found himſelf de- 


* 


Pleuriſy. u. | | 
Tala 3 Spit, alſo what is bloody, not well mixed, 
if they are fi#ſt diſcharged after the Beginning, or firſt State 
of the Diſorder, indicate the ſame to be t of Con- 
coction, of long Continuance, and therefore by no means 
void of Dunger. On the contrary, if they appear in the Be- 
pinning, they ſhew that the Diſeaſe will have an eaſy So- 
ion, as we obſerved before. Of the yellow and ruſſet 
kinds of Spit it is obſerved in the Pro lien that if the 
bw a conſiderable Time after the Beginning of the Dif- 
cale, they are very bad; or, as it is expreſſed a little after 
5 1 appear not till the ſeventh Day, or later, they are 
re. | | | 


Pale, ruſſet, green, deep red, livid and lack Spit, are of 
the ſame Prognoſtication ; green and @ruginous Spit indicate 
much Heat and Aduſtion, with Plenty of æruginous Bile, 
Hippocrates, in the Progneſtics, utterly condemns the deep 
green Spit, as Galen, Lib. de tot. Marb. Temp. does the deep 
my as high'y 1 1 f 

Liuid Spii is till more rous, as proceeding from a 
Redundance of black Bile, or Extinction of the — Heat, 
and is therefore juſtly condemned by the Author of the Coac. 
390, if appearing in the Beginning of a Diſeaſe, B 

Spit of a black Colour is the moſt pernicious and fatal of 
all the Kinds, becauſe it proceeds, as we have already ob- 
ſerved from Galen, Lib. 1. de Criſibus, from a vehement Aſ- 
ſation, or an univerſal Refrigeration, on account of the Ex- 
tinction of the natural Heat, J uſtly, therefore, does he make 
it an Indication of a moſt formidable Diſeaſe, and Lib, 1. de 
Criſ. a Prognoſtic of Death. The Author of the Coac. 390, 
407. tells us, that they who throw up a black Matter 
Vomiting are in a dangerous State. Eee, Lib. 3. 
Morb. ſays, that thoſe who caſt up black Clots of Blood by 
Coughing, die on the ſeventh Day, | 

Spit of various Colours ſeems to be no leſs deſtructive, as it 
indicates a Multiplicity of Diſorders ; for which Reaſon Hip- 
pocrates pronounces this kind of Spit, attending an acute Pain, 
mortal. | 

Spit ſample or unmixed is always condemned, for good Spit 
ought to be of a mixed kind; and the contrary to this is 

„but eſpecially the pure and undiluted, as proceeding from 
a Conſumption of all the ſerous Humidity by the Heat. 

We conclude, then, that in Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies, 
Spit of a yellow Colour, ſimple or unmixed, ruſſet, ærugi- 
nous ; Spit of a deep red, or livid, but moſt of all black, and 
pure or undiluted, are of bad Prognoſtication, and are con- 
demned as ſuch by Hippocrates, in his Book of Prognoftics ; 
for they are too ſure Indications of a deſperate Diſeaſe, 

Feid Spit is, alſo, conſtantly condemned in acute Diſeaſes, 
becauſe it is an Indication of an extraordi Putrefaction. 
Hippocrates, 4 11, makes the ill Swell of che Spit a di- 


ſtinguiſtin ater of Perſons in a Conſumption, and alſo 
a mortal Symptom. 255 
= diſcharged with much Difficulty by Secreation has been 
as bad, Roy to the O ation of Hippocrates, 
1 Epid. Sect. 1. before _— LT; 
2 in the Throat, and induces a Cerchnos 
or Stertor, is no leſs to be condemned; of ſuch we find Hip- 


pronouncing : ** Bad, alſo, ſa 
« he, is the Spit which cannot be worked off, or ej - 
1 but fills and rattles, or bubbles in the 


In the ſame Liſt of the bad Kinds of Spit are to be reckon- 
LI) ſo far from mitigating, that they increaſs 
| and 


by 


„ 


 Dilorders of 


7 


Laſliy, a Diſcharge of Spit on 2 critical Day, after which 
the Patient finds himſelf in a worſe State than before, if ac- 
SOIL IPO, OOH Pals ee ee 


And theſe are the kinds of Spit which are to be condemned 
in 2 Pleuriſy and Peripneumony, See Purnmts. Preſper 
Alpinus de Preſag. Vit. & Mort. 3 7 

SPYRAS, or SPYRATHOS. cet, or oops The 
Dung of "Goats in ſmall round Balls. Goats ricklings, 
Hippocrates adviſes to uſe theſe by way of Suffumigation in 
the Uterus. | ET 119095 
_ SQUALOR, See Auchuos. 1 

SQUALUS, The Name of a Fiſh mentioned by Aldre- 

andus, ; f 

* UAMA ARIS. Sec Ks. e 

© SQUAMARIA, & SQUAMATA. Offic. Orobunche ra- 
dice dintatd major, C. B. P. 88. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1229. Oro 
banche radice dentatd, foe Dentaria Major Matthiols, Park. 
Theat. 136 by | —_— major 2 5 1387. 1 * 
16886. Anablatum Cordi, froe len, J. B. 2. 783. Raii 
be : HWT. oe | 


Synop. 3. 288. TOOT 
1 Banks of Hedges, and flowers in 


It grows on the ſhady 
April. Ip) 
Tooth-wort is conſolidating, conglutinating, and good in 


Hernias, Wounds, and various proceeding from 
Fluxions. | 
SQUAMOSA SUTURA, The ſquamoſe Suture of the 
Skull. | ; 


SQUATINA. Offic. Aldrov. de Piſc. 471 Salv. de Aquat. 
152. Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 367. Bellon. de Aquat. 78. Raii 
Ichth. 79. Zjuſd. 9 754 iſc. 26. Charlt. Piſc. 12. Gein. 
de Aquat. Nr e Piſc. 23. Mer. Pin. 186. THE 


KING. STONE, OR MONK-FISH. | 8 
It is taken in the Britiſb and other Seas. The Skin 
and Aſhes, are uſed, The dried Eggs are found to be very 


ſerviceable in ſtopping a Looſeneſs, by the Experience of the 
Fiſhermen, who uſe it for all manner of Fluxes of the Belly. 
Rondel. Of the Skin is prepared an excellent Smegma for the 
Pſora and Scabies, and the Aſhes are effeRual againſt the Alo- 
pecia and Achors. Aldrovand. 
The Skin of this Fiſh is recommended, by Galen, for rub- 
ing Parts affected with an Alopecia. 


UILLA, in Botany, is the ſame as SciLLa ; which | | 
- lents; or Medicines which render the Lips of Wounds even. 


ſee. | h 

SQUILLA, Offic. Squilla gibba, Schonef. Ichth. 72. 
Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 549. Squilla parva, Mer. Pin. 192. 
Sguilla gibba Rondeletii, Aldrov. de Exang. 150. THE 
SHRIMP. 

It is taken in the Sea, and agrees in Virtues with the Ha- 
cus, Lobſter. | 
OO NE M, AZIZA. Horſe-Dung, Rulandus. 

SQUINANTHIA. 
| 5 INANTHUM. The fame as SCHANANTHUM. 
SRINT. The Hungarian Name for any inflammatory 
Tumor in the Mouth, Throat, or Anus. 
STAC. Coagulation, or Congelation. Rulandus. 
STACHYS. 
The Characters are; 1 
The Leaves, Stalks and Branches are hairy, hoary, and 


covered with a very ſoft Down. The Galea is fornicated, or called 


arched, erect, and ſomewhat bifid z the Beard trifid, the 
middle Segment large and pendulous. The Flowers are diſ- 
5 of at firſt in thick Whorles, but towards the Top in 
ikes, | | 
73 mentions thirteen Sorts of Stachys, which are; 
1. Stachys; major; Germanica. C. B. P. 236. Sideritis, 
Heraclea Dioſcoridis, Col. Phytob. 1. 31. 
2. Stachys; major; Germanica ; folio anguſtiore, Flor. 
2. 66. | | 
. Stachys ; Cretica ; pro Pſeudo - Stachyde I. in Prodromo 
ibitur. C. B. P. 236. Prodr. 113. | 
4. Stachys; Alpina ; magna; ex albo rufeſcente, 
Pſeude-Stachys Alpina, C. B. P. 236. Prodr. 113. 
5. Stachys; Cretice ſimilis ; flore purpureo triplo ma- 


* Stachys; minor; Italica. C. B. 28 Tourn, Inft. 
563. Emac. 


1986. Boerb, Ind. A. 154. Stachys, Offic. 


| 


| . Stachys ; 


A barbarous Word importing a + 


8 A 
zg. 
3 _ 


Hiſt. 3. 


22 verticillata ; odora; Betonicz 
OO Ei. {03 | | 
8. Stachys; Canarienſis; fruteſcens; Verbaci folio, 7. 
186. Salvia fylvefiris ; mn Verbaſeifoliis ; graveolens, 
2 albs, parvo, | 3 Pluk, Almag. & Phy togt . 
&4 » 322. 4 


s ; ſpinoſa ; Cretica. C. B. P. 236. m 
thymum. Alpin. Exot. 86. | * 


II. Stachys ; orientalis; altiſſima; foetidiflima. 7. Cor. 


12. 
12. Stachys ; alba; latifolia ; major. 
13. Stachys; Cretica ; latifolia; T. 186. 


Boerb. bh 
Alt. Plant. | * 


All theſe Species of Stachys have a very ſtrong and rank 
Smell ; whence they are in hyſteric, apoplectic, and 
epileptic Diſorders. Hit. Plant. aſcript. Boerh, © 


STACTE. See MyxxHA. another ſenſe it imports 
a Lixivium diſtilling from Aſhes ; or it ſignifies Brine. 
STACTICON. raxrx». The Name of a Collyrium in 
8 Largus, NY 34. and in Paulus Æęineta, L. 7. 
10. 5 
STADIEUS. Ng. A Perſon who walks a Stadium. 
Galen. Exegeſ. | 
STAIS. can. Meal moiſtened with Water, and kneaded 
with the Hands ; or it ſignifies Fat or Suet. | 
STAGIUM. The ſame as Sextula, the ſixth Part of an 
Ounce, that is, four Scruples. | 
STAGMA. A Liquor to Diſtillation. Blancard. 
STAGNEA VASA. Veſſels tinned on the Infide ; or in- 
cruſted, or lined, in order the better to preſerve their Con- 
tents. Seri bonius Largus. i 5 1 
STAGONIAS. e, from ra», to diſtil. An Epithet 
for that Species of Male Frankincenſe which is in ſmall round 
like Drops: 
STALAGMA. A diftilled Liquor Blancard. 
STALAGMOS. raneyps;, A Diſtillation from the Head. 
STALTICA, raxka, from 52%, to contract. Repel- 


STAMINA. See the Explication of Terms under the 
Article BorA Nx. . b 
3 ras, An Urn, or Baſon for holding 

ater. . | ; 

STANNAR. The Mother of Metals, or the occult Fume 
of which Metals are generated. Rulandus. | 
STANNUM, Tin. See JuriTz8. 

STAPES. The Name of a Bone in the internal Ear. 
See AURIs. 

STAPHIS. A Raiſin. | | 

STAPHISAGRIA. - Staves-acre. A Name for the Delpbi- 
ntum ; Platani folio ; Staphiſagria dicta. 

STAPHYLE. = A Grape. Or a Diſorder of the 
Uvula, which conſiſts in an Extenuation of its ſuperior Part, 
and a Tumor of the inferior; whence it depends in the ſhape | 
of a Grape. The Uvula, or Gargareon, is, alſo, thus 


STAPHYLEPARTES. penner. A Chirureical In- 
ſtrument for elevating the Uvula, mentioned by Paulus Ægi- 


neta, L. 15 16. | 
STAPHYLINUS. A Name for the Daucus Vulgarit. 
STAPHYLIS. ge. In Moſchion, de Morbis Mulierum, 

C. 116. this is a ſort — 2 feeding Children, contrived 

with an Orifice reſembling a Nipple, or a Grape. 5 
STAPHYLODENDRON. 

The Characters are; | i | 
The Calyx is pentaphylloidal, caducous and expanded ; the 
Flower roſaceous, pen , erect, as it were, in the Fi- 
gure of a Bell, and furniſhed with five Stamina. The Ovary, 
in the Bottom of the Calyx, is furniſhed with two Tubes, 
and becomes a membranaceous Fruit inflated like a Bladder, 
and divided into Capſules full of ſtony Seeds. 

Beerhaave mentions four Sorts of Stephylodendron, which 
are: ö e | 


1681. Heß. 3. 468, Tourn, 


LUS. WE 
STARAPHAXAT. A 


the Stalk naked. The Calyx 


Kb non found in Hedges, 


applied, or the Juice of it drank ; that it cures the 


J A 


. B. N 249-1 Reg At. a. 
Piftacia eff io 616. Fd. ——.— 
235 of 7 | 45 „401. 2 . 

1437s, Park Theat. 1417.. THE. BLAD- 
NU Tx. F » ; 957 * 6 * 1 ** Roc! 

uts are e ſuppoſed to 

the ſame Virtues with Pi 108. * . e eln 

© Ray. ſays, that he knows no. Uſe of them in Medicines but 


that they ſerve. the poorer ſort of People in many Places in- 
head of Bea to number their Prayers. Reii High, Flons 
2. Staphylo 


uts are ripe in Autumn. 


enden; V - trifoliatum., HI. L. 

., ee Re Ba Babe = |, 

'3, Saphylodenda a folio fingulari, te, 

1 Boerh, hd Alt. Plant. F | VF 

It has its Name from, raw, \(Staphyle) à Grape, and 


5 8 
rini latiori. 
KAnn 


$caliger ſays that the Nuts are eatable, and that he has of. * 


ten eat them inſtead of Piſtachios. From the Seeds is 
an Oil of a reſolvent Virtue. Hi. Plant. aſeript. Boerh. 
STAPHYLOMA. A Diſorder, of the Eye. See Ocvu- 


reſtringent Medicine, or one 
which reſtrains Fluxions. Rulandus, * 
STATER. ce. A Weight equal to four Drams. 
STAT HEUSIS. rabwoy, Or rarwoy, from rariow, to roaſt 
by a flow Fire, A gentle or imperſect roaſting, or toaſt» 


"ETATICA. The ſame as STALTICA, 
STATICE. | ; 
© The Characters are ; rd nd woke bo! 
The Root is fibrous and perennial, the Leaves grafly; and 
being ſquamous, membranaceous, 
and conſiſting of a Multiplicity of Series of Squamæ, is com- 
mon. The Floſcules are polypetalous, reſembling | Clave- 
Gilly Flowers, each ſeated in its proper Calycle, which is 
ſhaped like a Funnel, monophyllous, and deeply cut into 
Segments. Theſe Floſcules are collected in great'Numbers 
together into one flotiferous globular. Head, ſurrounded by 
that one common ſquamous Calyx before deſcribed. The 
proceeding from the Center of the  Calycle conſiſts of 


3 * 


five Eggs, which grow together in a Circle round the Baſis of 


the Placenta, and are each furniſhed with a long Tube. 
Boerhaave mentions four Sorts of Statice, which are; 
Statice, Lugdun. 1190. Scabioſa, montana, globoſo flore, 
gramineis folius, latioribus. Caryophyllus, montanus, major, 
fore gleboſo, C. B. P. 211. Gramen Polyanthemum, majus. 
Dod. p. 564. Armerius, montanus, tenuifolius, major. Clul. 
H. 287. Limonium majus, flore globoſa. M. H. 3. 600. 
N 2 foliis anguſtioribus ; flore rubro. Scabiaſa, mon- 
2 globoſo flore, gramineis foliis anguſtioribus, flore rubro, 
H. 1 a 
3. Statice; foliis anguſtioribus; flore albo, Scabiaſa, mon- 
tana, globoſo flere, gramineis foliis anguſtioribus, flore albo, H. L. 
Statice; montana; minima. T. 341. Scabioſa, mon- 
tana, globoſo 1 gramineis foliis angiſliſſimis, minima. 
L. Caryephyllus montanus, minimus, flore globoſe. H. R. 
Par. Armerius montanus, tenuifolius, minor, Cluſ. H. 287. 
Limonium minimum, wulgatius, flore globoſo, M. H. 3. 601. 


Boerh. Ind. Alt. Plant. 


Dodoneus pretends that the Statice is of no Uſe in Medi- 
cine, but that the Flowers are beautiful enough in Garlands, 
But Dalechampius aſſures us, that the whole Plant is of an 


aſtringent Taſte, and is of ſurpriſing Virtue in drying up and 


either bruiſed and 


= 
an exceſſive Flux of the Menſes, Bleeding at the Noſe, and 
ſpitting, of Blood ; that it is alſo a Vulnerary, and cicatriſes 
malignant Ulcers. 

It is aſtringent, whence it is of Uſe in immoderate 
Fluxes, - and may be of ſervice in Diſorders proceeding 
from a Laxneſs of Fibres, and where the Humors are too 
— and diſpoſed to Eruptions. Hift. Plant. aſcript. Boer- 


ave. | a 
STATIONARIZX FEBRES. Stationary Fevers, 
There are certain general Conſtitutions of Years, which 


repreſſing the Eruptions of Humors, being 


| owe their Origin neither to Heat, Cold, Dryneſs, nor Moi- 


ſture, but rather depend upon a certain ſecret and inexpli- 
cable Alteration in the Bowels of the Earth, whence the Air 
r © 
the human Body to parti iſtem as that 
Kind of Conſtitution prevails, which, — 2 
of Years, decliges, and gives way to another. Each of 
general Conſtitutions is attended with its own, proper 

culiar Kind of Fever, which never appears in any other; 


00 ſed upon them is conſirmed 


H. ſeribed, a preternatural Increaſe of Fat. | 
 STEGNOSIS, Conſtipation, Condenſation or Obſtruc- 


8 TE 


therefore I call this Kind of Fevers Stationary. 


*« moſt part relieved the Patients.” And not only 
ſparing which ſtop with- 
in their due Meaſure, but all weak, ſmall und imperfect Ex- 
Cretions, whether by Urine, Vomit or Stool, are condemned 
| as bad Prognoſtics, Cooc. 400. and the Judgment there = 


by Matter of Fact in many 
regorded-in ee : 


STEAR. riag, in Hippocrates, ſometimes ſignifies ſin 
Fat, as in n Places of the Boobs de pn —_ 


4 


Sometimes it ſignifies not only Fat, but Lea Dou 
| CE y ven or Dough, or 


ſenſe as raw, Steis, Thus (Lib, 1. 
— om — = Do e — them till 
come like a of % Which is repeated in 
to the ſame Effect, Lib. wy} ya. pos. And Dioſcorides, 
Lib, 2. Cap. 202. rial & 4 ww mimdevies, © It is | 
up in Paſte or Clay,” where tho' the printed Editions read 
the Word rail, * the ancient Reading ought not to be 
changed, appears Pliny, L. 20. C. 9. who ſeems to have 
read orialh, and to have miſtranſlated it Adeps, where he ſays, 
Coguttur plurimis modis ; in olla — conficiatur in Clibamum 
aut Furnum, vel Adipe aut Luto illita. 4 It is prepared many 
„Ways, either by baking it in à Pot, or dawbing it over 
with Fat or Clay.” Again, Dioſcorides, Lib, 5, Cap. gg. 
ſays of Stibium, jialai & ovial wy We, * k is wrap- 
*+ ped up in Paſte, and ſo roaſted under the Coals,” Where 
Pliny again, Lib. 33. Cap. 6. tranſlates the Word by Adeps. 
Galen, Lib. 2, C 5. de C. M. S. L. uſes the Words 
oTialo and oval ly in the ſame ſenſe ; I mean, as lignifying 
Paſte or Dough, or ſome ſuch Compoſition ; and He/ychins 
expounds ging by An, (pn, „ Fat, Leaven.” Pains, 
STEATOCELE. From mag, Suet, and ah, a Hernia, 
A Species of Hernio, cauſed by a Collection of a Subſtance 
in the Scrotum, reſembling Suet. | 
STEATOMA. we, from -riag, Suet. A Species of 
Tumor, containing in a Cy/?:s, or Bag, a Subſtance reſembling 
Suet. In the Definitions aſcribed to Galen, Steatoma is de- 


tion. 
STEGNOTICA. rrwrxd, Aftringents, from rows, to 


mig 
be- 
— 


brace up, | 
STEIL/AZUS. g. The Handle of an Inſtrument, Hip- 


ates. : 


pocr, 
STELECHIEA. ro»xzza, from the preceding Word, An 
Epithet for the Vena Porte, Galen. 


STELECHITES. The Name of a Stone found in ſome 


Parts of Germany, about the Size of a Finger, of the fame 
Nature as the BELEH MniTxs. It is efteemed deſiccative, and 
good to clean the Teeth, as a Dentiſrice. | 
STELENCHIS, or STLENCHIS. , of rey. 
A Strigil, an Inftrument uſed in the ancient Baths to rub off 


STELLA, A Star. See A8TRONOMIA. 


any fe is ſaid to cure the 3 
STELLA OCCIDENS; is Sal Anmoniac. | 
STELLA TERRE, is Talc. | 
STELLARIA AQUATICA. Water Star-Wort, or ſtar 
headed Water Chickweed. Raii Hift. Plant, 5 
STELLARIS LAPIS. See AsTro1TEs. F 
STELLIO. A ſmall Species of Lizard, or Eft, marked 
upon the Back with 
this Animal is faid to inſpi the Humours, and ſtupify the 
Senſes ; to remedy which, Venice Treacle dh bas 
2 | are 


1 


reſembling Stars. The Bite of 


reſiſt Poiſon. des nn 
STELLIO ADUSTA, is Cinnabar. Ralunds. 
STEMA. . The Penis: us Epheſus, 
 STEMPHYLA. bun. The Huſks of Vines; or the 
Mad remaining after the Wine is preſſed out of the Grapes. 
Sometimes this Word is applied to the Recrements of ' Olives, 
aſter the Oil is preſſed out. 1 Wo MU cy 
STEMPHYLITES, riiPurirus. A Sort of Wine; the 
ſame as Lon A, E bo eee ail vet 
STENYGROCHORIE. ge, ſo Galen reads the 
Word, Lib, de Artic. whereas all the Copies have it gu 
(Stenachorie.) The Word ſeems derived from the Verb row 
vecea, (Stenygroſai,) which Galen, in his Exegeſis, expounds 
by codes. (Stenoſaig) to ſtraiten; and adds that ſome will have 
it to import a ſtraitening, ' obſtructing the Paſſages of the 
Humours, and drying them up. This Senſe agrees with Ero- 
tian, who makes rovygvoas to mean the ſame as amoremora x) 
rum 70x ru i» g vygad'e is, To ſtraiten and block 
« a Place in which is ſome Humidity.” Thoſe Expoſitions 
have certainly a Relation to the firſt Aphoriſm of the ſecond 
Section of the ſixth of the Epidemics, and prove the Word 
rewyers to be compounded of rug, narrow, and dye, moiſt, 
Galen, however, in his Comment on this Aphoriſm, denies 


4 £ 


this, and aſſerts that the ſecond $yllable is attenuated and not 


aſpirated, becauſe the Word dye is not contained in it; and 
that the Word rewyg%,, with the Jonians, ſignifies no more 
nor leſs than ru, which he proves by the Authority of Si- 
monides, who has jy rovygn oupmigar h avgamy, Meeting 
d alone in a narrow Path,” which Quotation is very cor- 
ruptly read, Com. 1. in Lib. de Artic. where, on the Word 
rewyeoxotins Galen approves of the ſame 1 as not 
deriving from ws and 592%, and vues (Chora, a Place) but 
from rovygs, which ſignifies no more than de; ſo that rov- 
Yeoxwein is no more than rY%xwgin, and this no more than n- 
76, Narrowneſs. Hence it appears, as was obſerved in the 


Beginning, that for rw»x»gin, as it is generally read, Galen 


reads ruvygoxogn, The Verb rovygoom is by the ſame Author, 


Com. 1. in 6 Efpid, expounded by Tvzwaa:, to condenſate, 


and rudi, to ſtraiten ; ſince it is oppoſed to ivewas, to di- 
late. And by the Doctrine of Hippocrates, Things dilated 
are to be cloſed by Aſtriction and Refrigeration. '- , 
STEPHANLEUS. r1pana;, Coronary, See Corona- 
RIA, and CORONALIS. | 
STERA. A barbarous Word, 
Corruption for vriga. 


ſignifying the Uterus, by 


STERCUMEZEFF, or STERCORUMECEFF. II- 


tharge. Rulandus, Fohnſon, | 
STERCUS. Dung. See FI Mus. : 
STERGE THRON. A Name for the larger A:zoon, 
Houlleek. 
STERILITAS. See BAarsAMICA. | 
STERIPHNOS. The fame as STRUPHNos. 
STERNO-COSTALES, vulge Triangulares Sterni. 
Theſe are five Pairs of fleſhy Planes diſpoſed more or leſs 
obliquely on each Side the Sternum, on the Inſide of the 
Cartilages of the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth and ſixth true 
Ribs. | 
They are inſerted by one Extremity in the Edges of the 
Inſide of all the lower half of the Sternum. - From thence 
the firſt Muſcle on each Side runs up obliquely, and is fixed 
in the Cartilages of the ſecond Rib. The ſecond runs leſs 
obliquely to its Inſertion in the Cartilage of the third Rib. 
The reſt are inſerted, in the ſame manner, in the Cartilages of 
the following Ribs; their Obliquity decreaſing, and their Length 


increaſing in Proportion as they are ſituated lower down; ſo 


' that the loweſt is almoſt tranſverſe. 1 
This laſt Muſcle, which is fixed by one Extremity in the 
Cartilage of the ſixth true Rib near Bone, and ſeems to 


paſs the Appendix Enſiformis, immediately above the Inſertion . 


of the Diaphragm in that Appendix, and 1 the Muſcle 
on the other Side. The ſuperior Portions 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, united with the loweſt Sterns Co- 
„tales have nearly the ſame Appearance, ſo that theſe might 
be reckoned to belong to the Tranſverſales, did not the In- 
ſertion of the Di come between them. ST 
The Inſertions and Direction of the Sterne Cylon being 
carefully examined, it will be found that their Uſe is to de- 
preſs the cartilaginous Portions, and anterior Extremities of 
the Ribs, eſpecially the ſuperior Ribs, except the firſt ; and 
at the ſame time to draw the Cartilages 
near the Sternum, by Reaſon of the Curvature. They may 
therefore very well be called Deegan Coflarum as the Supra 
Coftales are named Levatores. Winſlow's Anatomy. 
STERNO-HYOIDAUS, five Sterne-Cleide-Hyoideus. 
This is a long, thin, flat Muſcle, broader at the lower than 
at the upper Part, and ſituated, together with its Fellow, on 


* — 
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the tranſverſe 


of the inferior Ribs 
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the Foreſide of the Threat, from whence fore babe bery 
i h termed it Senn Modes. 
It i fined by its lower Extremity in the ſuperior and lat 
ral Part of the inner poſterior Side of the Stetnum, a th 
poſterior Part of the ſternal Extremity of the Clavicula, in th 
tranſverſe Ligament which connects theſe two Bones, and i 
the inner or backſide of the Cartilage of the firft Rib, Al 
theſe other Inſertions are more conſiderable than that in the 
Sternum, which is ſometimes ſcarce perceivable. : 
- From'thence it runs upon the Foreſide of the Aſpera Ar- 
2 to its Fellow by a Membrane, which forms 
ſort of Lima alba, and is inſerted laterally in the lower Edge 
of the Baſis of the Or Mei. SA ns; Y_,. 
Middle of the Backſide of this Muſcle.  , . 
The Sterno-Hyordei draw the Os Hyoides directly dov | 
ward, and ſerve to countetbalance the different betone os 
the Stz/a-Hyoidei, Ons Hlyoidæi, and Genio- Hyoidæi. They 
may in fome Caſes be ted by the Sterno-Thyroides and 


Pig? , 222 
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Thyro- Hyoidei. Winſlow's nt. 
 STERNO-MASTOITDZUS. See MAsTrofb us Au- 

TERIOR, „ͤöꝰ—Lb 8 Rent Ne. 
STERNO-THYROD#I. See LAX TN. | 


STERNUM, See Thorax. 3 

STERNUTAMEN TUM, ſignifies the ſame as SrER- 
NUTATIO 3 or as STERNUTATORIUM. n 

STERNUTATIO. Sternutation, or Sneezing. A Branch 
of the fifth Pair of Nerves united with thoſe of the ſixth 
Pair, is diſtributed in the Cavities of the Head, lined by the 
pituitary Membrane; and when any Part of this Nerve is 
irritated to a certain Degree, the Intercoftal Nerve, and the 
Par Vagum, are drawn into conſent, in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Muſcles ſubſervient to Reſpiration, ſuffer a Kind of Con- 


vulſion, and the Air is expelled the Lungs with Violence, 


and acting upon all the Parts of the pituitary Membrane, 
abſterges, and brings away the Mucus there ſecreted ; and be- 
ſides,” this excites all the Actions which depends upon the 
Brain, ſometimes to ſuch a Degree as to become fatal, tho“ 
often ſalutary when the Faculties are languid, or the Mucus' 
indurated upon the pituitary Membrane, as it frequently hap- 
pens after a Night's Reſt. See CApur. TY 25 
STERNUTATORIUM. A Sternutatory, or Medicine 
which excites Sneezing. Snuff is the moſt common Sternu- 
tatory; but any Thing which will ſtimulate the Nerves men- 

tioned under STERNUTATI1O, to a ſufficient Degree, will 

excite Sneezing. : | = HP 


STERNUTATORIUM CUM EUPHORBIO. 
A Sternutatory with Euphorbium. 


Take Powder of Euphorbium. half a Scruple ; white Wine 
an Ounce; Spirit of Scurvy-graſs, two Drams ; Oil of 
Marjoram, two Drops; ſhake all together. 


This with the Euphorbium is too ſharp and violent to be' 
truſted therein to ſnuff up ; and therefore *tis beſt to dip a little 
Cotton, and juſt thruſt it into the Noſtrils. Ludovici is fo 
timorous, as to order but half a Dram in half a Pint of Wa- 
ter, to be boiled and ſtrained, and even then to be uſed but 


very ſparingly. | 
STERNUTATORIUM CUM MARJORANA. - 
A Sternutatory with Marjoram. 


Take of an Infuſion of Marjoram made like Tea, one 
Ounce ; diſſolve in it Salt of Vitriol ten Grains, and 
put it in a Glaſs for Uſe. | 


This is directed and much recommended by Ettmulker, 
and it may be made ſtronger or weaker, by a greater 
or leſſer Quantity of Water, as is found needful. But 
of all the Medicines to this Purpoſe the following is 
preferable. 


STERNUTATORIUM CUM SALE VOLATILE © 
- > OLEOSO. * 


A Sternutatory with Sal Volatile. 


Take Sal Volatil- Oleeſum, two Drams 3 Spirit of "VE 
der, twenty Drops; Damaſk Roſe- Water, or Orange 
Flower- Water, half an Ounce ; mix. | ö 


This is both mild and grateful, and very refreſhing to the 
Head, as well as a gentle Provoker of what is ſecerned 
by the Noſe. | 

8 STER- 
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STERNUTATORIUM CUM $UCCIS. * 
Smet with Jus, © 


Take Leaves of Honeyſuckle, four Handfuls; Primroſe, 
'* three Handfuls; Betony, two Handfuls ; Marjoram, 
one Handful ; bruiſe them all together, and preſs out 


This is much milder than either that with Euphorbium 
or Turpeth Mineral, and may be uſed in _ Diſorders and 
Stoppages of the Head, either by ſnuffing a little out of the 

ow of the Hand, ar blowing i 
Quill, and theſe liquid Snuffs have this AR over Pow- 
der, that they do not clog up and heat the Noſe, _ 


STERNUTATORIUM CUM, TURPETHO MI- 
- #7 2088 eee 


A Sternuatory with Turpeth Mineral. | 
Tate Tupech Miner!” half s Bold 7 Powder of Liguo: 
rice, half a Dram; Nutmeg, one Scruple ; Oil of Roſe. 

mary, two Drops; mix together.. 5 


This is very powerful in all ſuch IIlneſſes of the Head as 
roceed from tough viſcid Matter ſticking upon the Glands 


and Sinuſes, and have been of long Continuance, and obſti- 
nate; for it brings it away in ſu 


Plenty, that tis almoſt 
like a Salivation; but it is ſubject to make the Noſe ſore, and 
therefore the Noſtrils ſhould be rubbed ſometimes with a little 
Oil of Almonds, or warm Milk. 

STERTOR. A n or what the Vulgar call a 
Rattling in the Throat; a fatal Symptom in A es, and 
many other Diſtempers. See RHENCHos. 8 

STLE. gi. Sea PEBBLES. Galen. Exeges, 

STIBI. 6%. The fame as STIBIUM. 

STIBIALIA. Antimonial Medicines. 

STIBIUM. Antimony, See ANTIMONIUM. 

STICA, according to Blancard, are external Aſtringents, 
as Bole, and Dragons Blood. | 3 

STICHOS. Ag The Name of an Arteriacal, or pecto- 


Nil Confection, the principal Ingredient in which is Marru- 


for 2 5 deſcribed by Galen, Lib. 7. de Comp. M. 
Loc. C. 2. 
STICTICUM EMPLASTRUM. An Adheſive Plaiſter. 
STIGMATA. The Marks of Blows, Bruiſes, Waunds, 
or Burns. | 
STILBOMA. ae, from ch, to ſhine, a Le 
Term for any Coſmetic uſed to procure a ſhining Counte- 


nance. — | 
 STILBUS. Antimony. Rulandus. 


- $STILISCUS, the fame as Scalmus, or Priapiſcus. Oribaſ. 
de Machin. - | 


See PRIAPISCUS. : 

STILLA. A Drop. 

STILLATICUS, the ſame as DisTILLATUs, diſtilled, 
an Epithet of Liquors paſſed through an Alembic. Ca/tellus. 

STILLICIDIUM has two Significations, one pathologic, 
in which Senſe it is the fame as STRANGURIA, which fee ; 
the other pharmaceutic, in which it ſignifies an Iuſtillation of 
Liquor upon ſome Part of the Body, being much the ſame as 
Embrocation. Caftellus. 

STIMMI. S. Any: Dioſcorides. 

STIMULANS, Fi Reiss, ſtimulatin 
pungent, is an Epithet applied to a Kind of Pain, Galen in 
6 Apb. 5, The Words flimulans and ſtimulus, are, alſo, ap- 
plied to ſome of the more active Kinds of Medicines, which 
are added to thoſe which are flower, in order to quicken their 
Operation. Caſſellus. 

STINCUS, as Fuchſius obſerves, Not. in 147270 Antid. 69. 
is a corrupt Word for Scincus, taken from a Manuſcript Copy 
which has 5iyye, S:inga, for oxiyya, Scinga, which Corrupti- 
on, he ſays, is ſtill retained in the Shops to this very Day, 
where inſtead of Scincus, they hy 

_ STIPATIO. The ſame as Cunſtipatio, or STEGNos1s ; 


which ſee. 


STIPES. That Part of a Plant which is between the 
Root and the Branches, the Trunk, Stem or Stalk. Blan- 


card. | 


STIPHROS. 


ſee. 
STIPTE, Stipteria, are corruptly read for Stypte, Stypteria. 
Alum. We 85 alſo with 87 ee for Fd ay Caſſellus. 
STIPULZ, according to Blancard, are the Leaves which 
ſurround the Stalk in Corn. 
 STLENGIS. . The fame as STRIGHL or STRI- 
6111s, which ſee. 
STOEBE. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of Jacea. 
1 : 


4 ; 
rugs. The ſame as STRYPHNOS which 


it up the Noſtrils with a 


„the ſame as pungent, 
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Soth une Folio.” See Carananct, * 
The Galea is erect and bifid, the Beard triſſd, and the 
Flower appears quinquefid. The Spikes of the Flowers are 
5 — ſquamated, and crowned at Top with ſmall, coloured 

ves. | 

Boerhagve mentions three Sorts of Starchas, which are; 

I. Stotchas ; purpurea. C. B. P. 216. Torn, Inff. 201. 
Beerh. Ind. A. 153. Stachas Arabica, Offic, | Sterchas A- 
rabica vulęe difte, J. B. | 277. Raii Hiſt, r. 514. © Stor- 
chas vulgaris, Park. 67. Fecher five Spies Herthlana, Ger. 
469. Emac. 585. FRENCH LAVENDER. | 

: I his beautiful Shrub grows three or four Foot high, clothed 
with long hoary Leaves leſs than thoſe of common Lavender, 
two at a Joint, with ſmaller coming forth among them, the 
Stalks are ſquare, bare of Leaves to the Top, on which grow 
thick, round ſcaly Spikes, or Heads of Purple, galcated 
Flowers ; ſet in hairy Calyces. On the Top of the Spikes 
grow two or three ilender Purple Leaves, the Seed is finall 
and round, four ſucceeding each Flower; the Root is thick 
and woody, and much branched ; the Leaves and Flowers 
have a flirong aromatic Scent, It grows natural'y in the 
ſouthern Parts of France and in Spain. It took its Name, 
according to Djoſcorides, from the Stzchades Ifland in the 
Mediterranean Sea, not far from Marſeilles. It is planted 
with us in Gardens, where it is eaſily increaſed, and bears 
our ſevereſt Winters with moderate Shelter; and pity it is 
not more propogated, the freſh Heads being certainly of greater 
Virtue and Efficacy than thoſe which comes from abroad, 
there being not freſh Importations in many Years. It flowers 
in June, and its Heads ought to be gathered when they are 
firm and hard, which is about the latter End of Fuly, The 
Flowers are only-uſed, ; 

They are cordial and cephalic, ſtrengthning the Genus Ner- 
voſum, and are uſeful for Apoplexies, Palſies, and all Kinds 

Convulfions ; they are opening and attenuating, promote 
the Catamenia, reſiſt Poiſons, and the Bites of venemous 
Creatures. They are an Ingredient in the Theriaca and 
Mithridate. Miller's Bot, Off. | 

Stechas is abſterging, attenuant and aperitive ; its principal 
Uſes are in Affections of the Head and Nerves, as * Ver- 
tigo, Apoplexy, Palſy and Lethargy: In Diſcaſes of the Brouſt 
it has the ſame Effects as Hyſlop ; it alſo provokes Urine 
and the Menſes, reſiſts Poiſons, and gives Relief under hy- 
pochondriac Diſorders. Outwardly it is uſed in Lotions of 
the Head, Suffumigations, and other Ways. MMeſue is very 
prolix in deſcribing its Virtues; there are three Preparations 
of its Syrup in Uſe, the Simple, and Compound, and that 
of Fernelins. They are all eſteemed cephalic, and uſed with 
good Succeſs in cold Affections of the nervous Parts, — 
writes that Stæchas purges Phlegm and Melancholy; but 
cauſe it is flow and weak by Optratbon, he orders an Addi- 
tion of a fixth Part of common Salt, Sal Gemmz, black 
Myrobalans, or Cepula. He alſo adviſes Perſons of a bilious 
Conſtitution to abſtain from it, for which Reaſon, perhaps, 
ſays C. Hoffman, it is grown out of Uſe, Kali Hill, 
Plant. þ. 514. 

2. Stœchas; folio verrato. C. B. P. 216. Lavandula, foliis 
crenatts, T. 198. 

3. Stœchas; cauliculus' non foliatis, C. B. P. 216, Boerh, 
Ind. Alt. Plant. Vol. 1. p. 153. 

The firſt Species is called Stæchas Arabica, not becauſe it 
grows in Arabia, but becauſe of the high Commendations 
given it by the Arabian Phyſicians, Stæchas is ſomewhat of 
a ranker Quality than Lavender; in other reſpecto it has the 
ſame Virtues, and is recommended for the ſame Diſeaſes ; 
hence a Syrup of Stæchas is fo much commended by the A. 
rabian Phyſicians, that they preſcribe no cephalic Medicine in 
which this is not an Ingredient. But the common Prepara- 
tions of this Syrup is good for nothing, becauſe the Virtue is 
loſt in the Boiling, The Conſerve therefore, or the diſtilled 
Water, or only a ſimple Decoction, taken inwardly, are of 
excellent Virtue. Bruiſed, and the Juice exprefied without 
Exhalation, there is no better Medicine for ſtrengthening the 
Brain. The Plant has a very pleatant and fragrant Smell, 
and is anti-hyſteric, attenuant, diaphoretic, detergent and in- 
ciding. © Hence it is of Service in Obſtructions of the Menfes, . 
Retention of Urine, Head ach and Mclincholy, reſolves co- 
agulated Blood, but excites Catarrhs. It is reckoned of ex- 
cellent Uſe for freeing the Lungs of acrimonious Humours, 
and kills Worms, S it is a very good Emollient 
in a Hardneſs of the Uterus, and to ſtrengthen the Head in 


an Apoplexy. ft, Plant. aſcript Boerbaave, 
pop a 


STOECHAS RINA. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of 
HeLIcHRYSUM. | | 

Beſides the foregoing Species of Starchar, Dale mentions 
the following, 

(Mm m! STOECHAS 
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s citrine Germanica latiore folio, J. B. 3. 153 
_ 1. Elichryſum ſeu Per wp latifolia, C. B. P. 264. 
Tourn. Inſt. 453. Amaranthus luteus latifolius, Ger. Emac. 
646. Gnophaleum luteum, Volck. 193. GERMAN GOL- 
' DY-LO , f . 15 210,55 Fs. 
It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in May. The 
Flowers, which are the Part uſed in Medicine, are. of Service 
in Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, and provoke Urine and 
the man they reſolve coagulated Blood, dry up Rheums, 
and expel Worms. | 

7 —— ſays, that the Flowers of Amarantus (ſo he calls 
this Plant) are of a hot Nature, which is known by their 
Taſte Smell. Boiled in Wine and taken they _ 
Worms of the Belly, 1 ragus ſays is wn by * 
own Experience, Laken in the ſame ner, provoke 
Sweat, — therefore he eſteems them effectual in Obſtructi- 
ons of the Liver, Spleen, Kidneys and Bladder. A Lye 
made of. the Flowers cures ſcald Heads, and kills Lice, and 

t am Clothes preſerves them from Moths. The De- 
coction thereof in Water * uſed by Way of Vaporation 
or Fomentation, mollifies the Hardneſs and Swelling of the 
Matrix. Some uſe the Flowers, as Breynius ſays, with good 
Succeſs in the Jaundice, Raii Hift, Plant. 

STOIBES, , gag, the Fruit of the Stcebe,” in 
Galen, Exegeſis, is expounded by 1 immu owigua, 4 the 
4 Seed of the Hippophaes.” But Foefius thinks we ſhould 
read gde and innropiv;, and that they have a Relation to that 
Paſſage, Lib. 2. , vai. where a Cataplaſm of the Seed 
of the Stybe, or the Bramble boiled in Water and Oil, is 
directed to be applied to the Breaſts, in order to molliſy their 
Aſperities. But there we read. rv%ns,, as Galen allo in his 
Exegeſis ſays, that the Hippophaes is called alſo cube, Stybus, 
Now the ci, Stwbe, is an Herb fit for making green Beds 
or Banks on which to fit or repoſe, and may ſerve inſtead of 
Flocks to ſtuff Beds or Couches, and is called by ſome Phlees, 
according to Pliny, Lib, 21. Cap. 15. from Theophraft. Hift, 
Plant. Lib. 6. Cap. 1. Heſychius writes colon, and expounds 
it by dg x6», ** a. Kind of Stubble.” Some read in Galen 
gens for roles, and c for robw, It is alſo written ron, 
Lib. wei vu. Quo. | 

STOLIDES. obi. Wrinkles in the Forehead. 

STOLONES. The Suckers of Plants, - 

STOMACACE, from ia, the Mouth, and xax%, Evil. 
A Symptom of the Scurvy, conſiſting in a Fcœtor of the 
Mouth, and an Eroſion and ſpontaneous Hemorrhage of the 
Gums, | OM 

STOMACHICA. 3 W's 

The Stomach has the leading Part both in Pleaſure and 
Pain, for by. its commodious Vicinity to the Heart it has 
the principal Share in contributing to the Strength of the Bo- 
dy, and by its ſympathizing with the Soul, has a mighty In- 
fluence towards the Exaltation or Depreflion of the Spirits, 
From Pleaſure proceed a good Concoction, a lively Colour, 
and fleſhy Habit, of the Body; from Pain or Uneaſineſs the 
contrary to theſe, and ſometimes a Dejection of Mind, the 
Stomach receiving no Aliment, or Melancholy, with an 
Averſion to all Food. : . 

A Diſorder of this Part [the Stomachica Paſſio] is attended 
with a Hatred and Averſion to all Food, not only when it is 
offered, but when out of Sight ; for the Patient recals the 
Idea of it to Mind, accompanied with a Nauſea, Anxiety, 
Redundance of Humidities, Cardialgia, an Effuſion of the Sa- 
| liva, and ſometimes Vomiting : And tho' the Body ſuffers, 
and the Belly be empty, he bears the Pain of Faſting better 
than that of Eating; and if he finds it neceſſary to eat, he is 
forced to endure a Pain much worſe than that of Hunger. It 
is very troubleſome to him to chew his Meat, and much more 
irkſome to ſwallow it; beſides, he has an Averſion to common 
and wholeſome Food, and longs for what is abſurd and con- 
trary to common Uſe. Nature with him is perverted, he is 
tired with every Thing, and hates and ſhuns his very Food. 
He is moleſted with a Pain between the Shoulders, which is 
increaſed after Eating and Deglutition, Reſtleſſneſs, Anxiety, 
Dimneſs of Sight, Noiſe in the Ears, Heavineſs of the Head, 
Numbneſs and Palſy of the Limbs, a Palpitation of the Hypo- 
chondria, and fancies that the Spine of his Back moves to- 
wards his Legs. Whether ſtanding or lying, he ſeems to be 

itated and moved this Way and that Way, like a Reed or a 
Tree by the Blaſts of Winds. He ſpits a cold watery Phlegm, 
and if abounding with Bile in a- bilious Conſflitution [xa 


J xa] is ſubject to a Scotomia. He is free from a 
Thick, Tu, after Latin he ſeems to deſire Drink, conti- 
nues waking tho* ſluggiſh and drowſy, like thoſe who labour 


nder a Coma, is lean, pale, feeble, faint, ſpiritleſs, timid 
2 yet ſoon angry, very much moleſted with black Bile, 


and ſometimes falls into Fits of Melancholy. 


0 


AMANICA, Ode, - 
 STOECHAS, CITRINA GERMANICA, Offc. gg. 
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The Influence of theſe being, communicated 


by 


the Stomach to the Soul, a Diſeaſe muſt neceſſarily ariſe, 
Men, through Ignorance of the ſympathiſing Parts, from 
whoſe Conſent proceed the moſt ſevere and d ous Diſor- 


ders, aſeribe the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe (merely) to the Stomach. 
What confirms my Aſſertion is the Contiguity of the Heart, 
the Original of all the Faculties; for the Heart is ſeated in 
the Midft between the Lungs, to the Middle of theſe is the 
Stomach connected, and this with the others to the Spine of 
the Back. From this Vicinity of the Heart proceed the Car- 
dialgia, Fainting, and melancholy Diſorders. | 

The Cauſe of this. Diſeaſe, among a thouſand. others, is 
more eſpecially a Diſcharge of Pus from the Belly upon the Sto- 
mach. This Diſorder is alſo incident to thoſe who through 
Neceſſity are forced to live on thin and hard Diet, and to ſuch, 
alſo, as ſpend their Time in Study, and learned and laborious 
Reſearches, who are ſmitten with the Charms of divine Know- 
ledge, and. deprive , themſelves of due Reſt. and Food, ne- 
oledting the Care of themſelves, and thinking nothing wor- 
thy of their Regard but a wiſe Saying, or a wiſe Action. 
Theſe hard Students and Contemplators deſpiſe a Fulneſs and 
Variety of Meats, abſtaining from Food and Sleep, and fatis- 
fying their Thirſt with Water. Inſtead of a ſoft Bed, they 
lie on the Ground, without wy Covering but the common 
Canopy of the Sky, and go muffled up in a thin and Thread- 
bare Cloak, wen no Riches nor Polleflions but the inva- 
luable Acquiſition of divine Wiſdom and Knowledge, which 
comprehends all that deſerves to be called good in their E- 
ſteem. When they find it neceſſary to eat, they are content · 
ed with what is cheap and common, and uſe it not for the 
ſake of ſatiating an Appetite, but for the Suſtentation of Life. 
They indulge not themſelves in drinking of Wine, or chear- 
ful Converſation, in Tours or Promenades, but negle& the 
due Exerciſe as well as Clothing of the Body. Whither 
will not a Love of Learning divert a Perſon, and draw him 
aſide? It ſeduces him from his Country, Parents, Brothers, 
and Siſters, and even from himſelf, and his own Life Thus the 
poor Student becomes extenuated, looks ill-coloured, and old 
while young, is ſilent, thoughtful, never laughs, but is con- 
ſtantly ſevere and ſtern in his Behaviour. The. Stomach is 
affected with Loathing, or is ſoon ſatiated with ſuch cheap and 
ordinary Food as comes firſt to hand, being unaccuſtomed to 
Varieties, and of a dull Appetite to all Manner of Meats, and 
offended by any unuſual Food, the taking of which is imme» 
diately ſucceeded by a general Loathing. | | 

This Diſorder of the Stomach is a chronic Affection, and 
different from a Phlegmon, Fluxes, Cardiogmus, and Pain 
of the Stomach. | | 

The Stomachic Paſſion is moſt common in Summer, at 
which Seaſon there is a Weakneſs of Digeſtion, Appetite, 
and all the Faculties. The Time of Life moſt ſubject to it is 
old Age, which, on account of its Vicinity to Death, is but 
too liable to a Failure of Appetite, even without a Diſeaſe. 
Aretæus de Cauſ. & Sign. diutin. Morb, Lib. 2. Cap. 6. 

The Stomachic Paſſion takes its Name from the Part affect- 
ed, the Stomach ; but not every Diſorder complained of in 
that Part is without further Conſideration to be called the Paſ- 
ſion of the Stomach, unleſs it be attended with the Concur- 
rence and Continuance of many Symptoms together, and 
becomes of the Nature of chronic Diſtempers with repeated 
Exacerbations and Remiſſions. A Number of Phyſicians have 
preſcribed ſingly for the Cure of this and that , e Symp- 
tom of the Diſeaſe, ſometimes treating of the Hardneſs of the 
Stomach, ſometimes of its Ventoſity, of the Rheumatiſm in 
particular of the Stomach, and fo of its Weakneſs, its Loath- 
ing and Averſion to Food, and the reſt. Themi/on, in his 
firſt Book of chronical Diſeaſes, calls a Solution of the Parts 
about the Stomach by the Name of Nheumatiſin. In his ſe- 
cond Book he gives it the Appellation of Yento/ity. Theſſalus 
in his ſecond Book of Dietetics treats diſtinctly of the Cure of 
a Solution, and of an Inflation of the Stomach. Our Deſign 
is to ſpeak of them all under one general Head, in which we 
ſhall reduce Yente/ity or Hardneſs from an Inflammation, under 
Diſeaſes of Stricture, and a Loathing or Abhorrence of Food, 
and a Corruption of the ſame, a Diſorder of an ambiguous 
Nature under the two principal Diſeaſes. 

_ The antecedent Cauſes of the Stomachic Paſſion, beſides 
thoſe which it has in common with other Diſtempers, are, 
more particularly a continual Indigeſtion or Vomiting after 
Eating, a taking Cold, Sorrow, alſo, and taking a F 
and nauſeous Draught of Phyſic. | 

The Symptoms attending this Diſeaſe in the Time of the 
Fit are, a Fainting, a cold Numbneſs of the Joints, or a Heat 
more piercing than the natural, diffuſing itſelf through all the 
Members, and moſt ſenfible in the Palms of the Hands, with 
a dewy Sweat, a Reſtleſneſs, Jactation, and as © a Low- 
neſs of Spirits, and Deſpondency of Mind, a * of 
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Colour, a ſmall, ſwift, and weak Pulſe, a Waſting of the 
Body, or, on the „an immoderate Appetite, with a 
Corruption of the Food, which acquires an acid, unſavaury 
ot nidorous Quality. Sometimes the Patient lies ſpeechleſs, 
RE his Teeth ; there is always a Cold in 
the with a Ringing in the Ears. Sometimes, alſo, there 
is an inſatiable Thirſt, and when the Inflammation is at the 
Height in the Time of the Fit, a Dryneſs of the Mouth, and 
a leaping under the Region of the Fræcordia; there is, allo, 
a Pain in the fame Parts, or between the Scapulæ, which 
extends itſelf further, if the Inflammation happens to be more 


diffuſed, with a Difficulty of -Deglutition, and a Strangulation, 


which has induced ſome leading Men of our Sentiments, in 
their Books of Epiſtles, to call this Kind of Symptom a Ste- 
machic Quin ſey. MET | 

A Hardneſs of the Stomach, without Heat or Pain, is 


attended with other common Symptoms, and beſides with 


a ligneous Senſation of the ſame Parts, and eſpecially be- 


tween the Shoulders, if the Stomach be wholly dry'd, If 
a Dryneſs of its upper Part, there will be a 


there be onl 
Difficulty of Deglutition till what is received arrives at the 
Bottom of the Stumach ; or if the Dryneſs or Hardneſs at- 
ſect its Bottom, which the Greeks call Be (Baſis) Deglu- 
tition will be eaſy; but when it is perfected, will be ſuc» 
ceeded by a Senſe of Weight, with a Hardneſs, and a vi- 
ſible Tumor in the interior Parts of the Præcordia. 

A Ventofity of the Stomach is attended by a Tenſion to- 
gether with an Inflation, There is a Repletion of the Head, 
trom a Retention of Flatuoſities, with continual Eructations, 
which manifeſts itſelf by a Senſe of Heavineſs of that Part, 
which is increaſed after taking Food, at which Time there is 
a Sound, alſo, of the Liquids in the interior Parts, as 
of a Bladder half full, the Wind ruſhing through the empty 
Spaces, till the Parts are relieved from this Tenſion, and re- 
laxed by the Benefit of Eructations. If the Inteſtines be, 
alſo, inflated, there follows a Rumbling of their interior Parts, 
which the Greeks call BozFopryuc; (Borborygmus.) A Solution 
of the Stomach, which they call Rheumati/mus, [a Rheu- 
matiſm] is ſueceeded by a Flux of the Saliva, and ſome- 
times by a continual Spitting, and a nauſeous Humectation 
of the Mouth, with a biting Senſation in the inward Party, 
Some, in this Circumſtance, vomit up vaſt Quantities of a 
groſs, tenacious, or a bilious and porraceous Humor, or ſome 
other Subſtance of the ſame Colours. If the Solution be oc- 
cult, which the Greeks call 499 (Adeles) or the Signs are 
not apparent, which the Greeks call Myolupila ( Logotheoreta) 
there follows a Weakneſs , of the Pulſe, with a Senſe of 
Trembling and Pendulouſneſs of the Stomach, a Faintneſs 
and Swooning, which the Greeks call ö E (Liporbymia), 
This Symptom is removed for the preſent by taking ſome 
Food, and the Patient finds himſelf refreſhed, though but 
for a while, for he relapſes into his former Fainting-Fit, 
and is in the ſame Circumſtances as in the laſt Paroxyſm; 
ſo that unleſs he receives ſpeedy Recruits of Aliment he falls 
away as dead, Hence we are told by the Aotients, that 
Numbers under this Diſorder. have continued eating and 
drinking for a whole Day and Night without ceaſing. And 
Ajclepiades relates, that a Servant of Praxagoras eat every 
Day three Loaves, each of two Pounds in Weight, and aſter 
he had, eaten them was no otherwiſe affected than if he had 
taken nothing. And this laſt CharaQter diſtinguiſhes the fore- 
mention'd Diſorder from a Phagedena ; for in this latter the 
Food received is not digeſted, nor continues in the Stomach, 
but is expelled thence by Vomiting. Cælius Aurelianus 
Morb. Chron. Lib. 3. Cap. 2. 


THE CURE. 


In other Diſeaſes, after the Cure, there remains nothing to 
confirm the Health and ſtrengthen the Body, but a proper 
Regimen with a good Concoction. To flomachic Patients 
alone a Regimen proves of no Service, or prejudicial, for 
want of rightly digeſting his Aliments. I ſhall, therefore, 
briefly give Directions in uſing proper Means for promoting 
a due Concoction in ſuch Subjects. For Geſtation, Walking, 
with other Exerciſes of the Body and of the Voice, may 
procure an Appetite, and ſubdue a Loathing or Inappetence of 
the Stomach, but prove inſufficient to remove a long and ha- 
bitual Indigeſtion, and to render a lean and extenuated Body 
carnous, and of a good Habit. The Sick in ſuch Caſes 
are more to be indulg'd than other Patients, and to be ma- 
- naged in the niceſt Manner: The Phyſician, alſo, is to 
comply with their Deſires, provided they extend not to 
ſomething which would prove very prejudicial to them ; 


for this is the beſt Way you can take, if they cannot be /forle always called this Part by its antient Name. 
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1 * into a Liking of what would be moſt proper and 
beneficial, _ | * 
- Medicines to be taken inwardly are the Juice of Worm. 
wood, Unguentum Nardinum, Theriaca, the Seeds of Parſ- 
ky, 1 8 Pepper, and Seſeli ; theſe promote Concoction. 
utwardly, to the Sternum may be apply'd an aftringent 
Epithem, compos'd of Nard, Maſtich, Alves, Acacia, and 
Juice of Quinces.. Another” of the like Nature may be 
prepared of the Pulp of Apples bruiſed with Dates. Beſides theſe 
emedies, others may be uſed, which I have preſcribed for 
the Cure of a Thirſt in a Diabetes. The ſame Remedies, 
indeed, which are proper in this Diforder, would excite a 
Thirſt in a Diabetes ; but in Stomachics, the Tone of the 
Stomach is not at all diſpoſed to render the Patient thirſty. 
Aretæus de Curat. Chron, Morb. Lib. 2. Cap. 6. N 
STOMACHICA. wi 48; 
Stomachic Corroboratives, or ſuch as ſtrengthen the Tone 
of the Stomach and Inteſtines, among which are Carminatives, 
as the Roots of Galangals, red Gentian, Zedoary, Pimpi- 
nella, Calamus Aromaticus, and Arum ; Of Barks and Rinds, 
thoſe of Canella Alba, Saffafras, Citrons, Seville and China 
Oranges, the Cortex Africanus, the Cortex Winteranus, 
Caſcarilla; Of Spices, Pepper, Ginger, Cloves, Cinnamon, 
Cardamums and los. ther Things of this Nature are, 
among Simples, as Reman and common Chamomile, Wor 
wood, Mint, Carduus Benedictus, and the four Carmina- 
tive Seeds; Of Preparations, the Oil of Cedar, Oilof Oranges 
by Expreſſion, Oils of common Chamomile, Daucus Cre- 
ticus, Aniſum Stellatum, Cumin, Caraway, Mint and 
Wormwood, with the Spirit of Salt and ſweet Nitre. A- 
mong Compounds are the Sal Volatile Si, our ftomachic 
Elixir, and that of Michaeli, the carminative Eſſence of 1/e- 
delius, the ſtomachic Powder of Birkmannus, the Eſſence of 
Orange-Peel, with ſweet Spirit of Nitre, Tin&ture of Tar- 
tar, Oils of Oranges prepared by Expreſſion, the compound 
Eflence of Worm wood of Conordingius, the carminative 
Water of, Dornerellius, and the Spiritus de Tribus. vi 
Though many cephalic and nervine Remedies are, alſo, 
of excellent Service in Diſeaſes of the Stomach and Inteſtines, 
eſpecially ſuch as proceed from a Weakneſs or Decay of their 
Tone, there are yet other Medicines which, with Regard to 
the particular Kind of Diſorder, are accommodated, as it 
were, by a ſpecific Virtue to the Diſtempers of thoſe Parts. 
Thus, for Example, under a Weakneſs of Appetite, from 
a Congeſtion of viſcid and acid Crudities in the Stomach, 
beſides Bitters, ſuch as the Root of red Gentian, the Herbs 
Wormwood, and Carduys Benedictus, and the ſeveral Sorts 
of Spices ; the Roots, alſo, of Galangal and Pimpinella, the 
Canella Alba, Pepper, Ginger, and Arum, are of eſpecial 
Service. For a Nauſea, Vomiting and Inverſion of the Sto- 
mach, the moſt preſent and effetual Remedies are Mint, 
its ſpirituous Water, and Oil carefully diftilled ; Maſtich, 
and its Spirit, 'with what is prepared of Peruvian Balſam 
and Salt of Tartar, and 'our mineral anodyne Liquor, A- 


gainſt the Cardialgia, Colic, and Gripes, the ſperdieſt and 


beſt adapted Remedies are freſh Orange Peel, and the 
Eſſence of the ſame duly extracted, the Water and Oil of 
Ethiopian Cumin, the genuine Oil of the Flower of com- 
mon Chamomile, with the ſweet Spirit of Nitre, To cor- 
rect an exceflive Lubricity of the Inteſtines, and reſtrain a 
a Looſeneſs, the Caſcarilla is endu'd with a peculiar. Vir- 
tue. Under Inflation of the Inteſtines, the moſt effectual 
Medicines to expel the Flatuſes are the carminative Water 
of Dorncrellius, the carminative Eſſence of Medelius, the, 
Spiritus de Tribus incorporated with the ſweet Spirit of 
itre, the Eſſence and Water of Zedoary, and Cardamoms, 
with the genuine Oilsof Caraway and Cumin, Frederic Hoffman, 
STOMACHOTROTOS, from rivuax*, the Stomach, 
and rr, tO wound, wounded in the Stomach, 
STOMACHUS, xe, has many and various Signiſi , 
cations with the antient Phyficians. Properly, it ſignifies a 
narrow Neck like an Iſthmus placed before any conſi- 
derable Cavity „ a Belly; and this was what the 
Antients meant by the Word, The Name was afterwards 
tranſlated to ſignify the Oeſephagus, or Gula, the Gullet ; 
and fince that, to denote the Mouth of the Stomach, which 
the Antients call 2 (Cardia ). This laſt Senſe was im- 
pos'd upon the Word in Galen's Time, as he informs us in 
the Beginning of his fourth Book de Uſu Partium. The 
ſame Author, Lib. 5. de Lic. Mf. Cap. 5. tells us, that 
Writers ſince the Time of Ariſlotle uſually give the Name 
of Stomachus to the Part between the Fauces and the Mouth 
of the Stomach, which the Antients called 142 and 
thoſe in his Time, Gula, the Gullet; but that Ari- 
Thus 
Tully 


# 


Tully, Lib. 1. d- Nat. Deorum, makes the Stamachus ad here 
to the Roots of the Tongue, whither the Food is firſt tranſ- 


mitted from the Mouth, with the Aſſiſtance of the Motion 
and Agitation of the Tongue, and through which it is im- 


pelled downwards. Celfus, alſo, Lib. 4. Cap. 1. et 3. takes 


the Stomachus for the Gula, when he ſays, that it is ſituat- 
ed under the Fauces, and receives the Food; though the 
ſame Author ſeems to uſe the Word improperly for the lower 
Part of the Stomach, when he makes the Stomachys the Be- 
ginning of the Inteſtines, and deſeribes it as a nervous Part 


beginning from the ſeventh Vertebra of the Spine, and join'd to 
the Stomach about the Præcordia. Lib. 4. Cap. 1. And 


Pliny Lib, 11. Cap. 37. calls the upper Part of the Guia, 
or Gullet, the Fauces, and the other Part the Stomachus, 
which Appellation, alſo, was not unknown to the Antients, 
as appears from Homer, Il, 5. verſ. 292. « ans cena apo 
rau mes N. 4% And cut the Throats (Stomachi) of the 
„Lambs, &c.” To proceed, Galen in _ Places 
writes, that Stomachus was a Name for the Mouth of 
the Stomach; and Lib. 4. Cap. 5. de Loc. Act. he 
ſays, that the Antients call'd the Mouth of the Sto- 
mach rar; the Appellation being given it from ſome 
Symptoms which it ſeemed to induce; but in his Time 
it was call'd Stomachus, by a wrong Uſe of the Word, 
as he writes; Com. ad 7 Aph. 56. where he ſays, that in his 
"Fime not only the common People but the moſt eminent 
Phyſicans call the Mouth of the Stomach, by an Abuſe of 
the Word, Stemachus. To the ſame Purpoſe he writes in 
many other Places, and particularly Lib. 2. Tw xls Tor. 
he ſays, that Stomachus is the Name by which Archigenes 
calls the Mouth of the Stomach, and is the uſual Appella- 
tien beſtow'd on it by the Phyſicians, who uſe the Phraſe 
Stomacbicæ Syncope (to ſignify a Syncope proceeding from an 
Affection of that Part) and call ſome Stemachici from a 


Diſorder in that Part, and particularly thoſe who have an, 


Oppreſſion at the Mouth of the Stomach, as he writes in 
the Beginning of Lib. 8. xala ror. 

Hippocrates, Lib. wii def and Lib. my} xapding, calls the 
Ofophagus, or Gula, ripaxs, which was the uſual Name 
the Antients had for it. Stomachus was, alſo, us'd among 
the Latins to ſignify the ſame as Gula, or the Canal ſub- 
jacent to the Fauces at the Root of the Tongue, which 
tranſmitted the Meat and Drink to the Stomach, as we are 
aſſured by Gellius, Lib. 17. Cap. 11, Thus, according to 
the Opinion of Eraſiſtratus, rixaxo xounng, in Hippocrates, 
will ſignify that narrow Pipe, or Neck of the Stomach pre- 
fix'd to its Cavity, from, that antient and proper Signification 
of 56uaxo, obſerv'd in the Beginning, in which Senſe it 
is very often uſed by Hippocrates. For Inſtance, Fiaxs 
rierte, is expounded in £Erotian to be the Neck of the 
| Bladder, and Tis wiſleas ropexes, the Neck of the Womb. 

STOMARGUS, S . Galen, in his Exege/is, writes, 
that Dieſcoriaes reads roua,ys in the ſecond of the Epide- 
mics, and underſtands it 1s Mes panxoc, of one who talks 
madly, Others, he ſays, read rouapys, and make it a pro- 

r Name. 

STOMATICA, * roparind, from cia, the Mouth, Re- 
medies for Diſorders of the Mouth, and Fauces. | 

STOMOMA. S. Purified Iron, that is, Steel. 

STOMOMANICON. ropcyanrziy. A Name for the 
Muſcle call'd otherwiſe Platyſma Myoides. 

STOPAROLA. The Name of a ſmall Bird mention'd 
by Aldrevandus. | 

STORAN. SeeSTYRAx. - 

STORYNE. cep. An Inſtrument us'd by the Antients 
for drawing Blood from the Noſe, as we learn from Are- 
teus, de Curat, Diuturn, Morb. L. 1. C. 1. As this Au- 
thor but juſt mentions it, and I don't know that it is taken 
Notice of by any other, I cannot deſcribe it. 

STRABISMUS, STRABILISMUS, or STRABOSI- 
TAS. A Diſtortion of the Eye, or ſquinting. Ses Ocy- 
LUS, 

STRAMONIUM. 

The Characters are; 

The Root is annual; the Leaves are alternate, and ſinu- 
ated at the Edges; the Calyx is pentagonal, and tubulated. 
The Flower is monopetalous, Funnel-ſhaped, quinquefid, 
and open. The Ovary in the Bottom of the Calyx becomes 
a prickly, roundiſh Fruit, divided by a decuſlated, or cru- 
.citorm Partition, into four Cells, containing many Kidney- 
ſhap'd Seeds. | 

1 mentions ſix Sorts of Stremonium, which are; 

1. Stramonium ; fructu ſpinoſo, rotundo; flore albo ſim- 
plici. T. 118. Salanum, Pomo-ſpingſe, retundo, longo flore. 
8 B. P. 1 68, Datura Turcanum. H. Eyſt. Aut, O. 2. 

12. F. 1. | 


. 


Stramonium ſpingſum, Ger. 277. 
frutiu pingſo oblongo flere albo, Tourn. Init. 119, Stra- 


„ : 


2. Stramonium ; fructu ſpinoſo, oblongo ; caule, & fore, a 
violaceo. © Boerb. Ind. 4. 261. Stramenium, Offic. tra- 
monium majus album, Park. Parad. 360, Raii Hiſt. 1. 748. 
mac. 348. Stramenica 


monia altera major, frve Tatura quibuſdam, J. B. 3. 624. 
Solanum fetidum pomo ſpinoſo, oblonga, C. B. p 168. 
THORN APPLE. c a, . 

The common 'Thorn-Apple has a white, thick, woody _ . 
Root, hy! much branched, and full of Fibres, from which 
ariſes a thick, round, hollow Stalk, two or three Foot high, 
divided at the Top into ſeveral Rzanches, and cloathed with 
large Leaves, waved and ſinuated about the Edges, in Shape 
like the common Night-ſhade, but much larger, of an ugly 
foetid Smell. The Flowers are long, white, hollow Tubes, 
dilated at the Ends into large pentangular Brims, each Angle 
ending in a long Ligula : They ſtand in looſe, green, five- 
cornered Calyces, and are ſucceeded by large Seed- Veli:ls near 
as big as a Walnut, covered all over with long, thick, 
upright T horns ; and as they ripen, they ſeparate into four, 
Parts, ſhewing the flat, black, and fomewhat rough Seed. 
It is ſown in 55 and is ſometimes found wild among 
Rubbiſh, and flowers in July. "by 

The Leaves are accounted cooling, and good for. Burns, 

Scalds, and Inflammations in any Part. The Seed is narco- 
tic and ſoporiferous, and rarely uſed. Miller's Bot. Of. 

3- Stramonium ferox. Harb. Ind. 261. Tourn, Inf. 


119. Datura, Offic. Solanum fetidum Poma grandure 


Aculeis donato, Raii Hiſt. 1. 748. DUTROY. 5 0 

The Seed of Stramenium pulveriz'd and drank diſorders 
the Senſes, and induces a Delirium, which laſts twenty-four 
Hours, whence, as we are told by Garcias, it is us'd b 
Thieves to mix with the Food of thoſe whom they deſign 
to rob. And Acofta tells us, that it is cuſtomary with lewd 
Women * half an Ounce of the Powder to their Gal- 
lants, in Wine, or any other Liquor they like beſt. He 
who is ſo unfortunate as to take it remains for a long 
Time like one without Reaſon, either laughing, weeping, 
or ſleeping, and ſometimes talking, and giving rational An- 
ſwers as if he were in his right Senſes, though the contrary 
be true, for he neither knows whom he talks with, nor re- 
members a Word of what has been ſaid after he comes to 
himſelf. Some of theſe Women are ſo experienc'd in admi- 
niſtring this Medicine, and know how to temper it in ſuch 
a Manner, that its Effects ſhall laſt for a certain Time, or 
for as many Hours as they pleaſe. There are ſome Phyſicians 
among the Pagans, who uſe the Seed to provoke Urine ; their 
Method is firſt to exhibit ſome Emetic, then injeR an 
acrimonious Clyſter, and apply ſtrong Ligatures to the Arms 
and Legs, and rub them very well, and ſometimes to apply 
Cupping-Glaſſes to them: If theſe have no Effect, they 
find it neceſſary to open a Vein in the great Toe. 

As the Pagan Phyſicians, as well as the Chriftian Natives, 
abhor the Uſe of Veneſection and Cupping-Glaſles, they do 
nothing but provoke Vomiting, and apply ftrong Ligatures 
and Friftions. If theſe will not anſwer the Intention, they 
preſcribe a Bath of warm Water to provoke Sweat. After 
vomiting they exhibit a Draught of Wine mixed with 
Pepper and Cinnamon. A Dram of the Root taken in 
Wine induces a profound Sleep and ſtrange Dreams full of 
ſurprizing and extravagant Images. The Seeds macerated 
a Night in Vinegar, then carefully powder'd, are good to 
anoint-a miliary Herpes, and ſpreading Eryſipelas. An 
Ointment prepared of the Juice of the Leaves with Swines 
Fat is a moſt approved Remedy for a Burn by Fire or 
ſcalding Water. Raii Hit. Plant. 

4. Stramonium; fructu ſpinoſo, rotundo ; flore violaceo, 
duplici, triplicive. T. 119. a 

5. Stramonium; Americanum ; minus; Alkekengifolio. 

6. Stramonium; folio Hyoſcyami ; flore toto candido; 
fructu propendente, rotundo, ſpinis innoxiis ornato. Datyra, 


folio Hyoſcyami latiſſimo, flore toto candido, fruttu propen- 


dente, ratunds, copioviſſimis, & longiſſimis, ſpinis, fere innoxiis, 
munito, ſemine pallide. H. Mauroc. Beerh. Ind. Alt. Plant. 

The Leaves, Roots, Flowers, and Seeds of Stramonium taken 
inwardly, induce a Sapor, if uſed in great Quantity. The 
very Smell thereof cauſes Ebriety. A large Doſe deſtroys 
the Memory of all things paſt. The Whores in Java uſe 
it when they are hir'd by People of Quality ; the Women, 
alſo, give it to their Husbands, who become delirious after - 
wards ; they will, alſo, take it themſelves in the Preſence 
of their Husdands out of Wantonneſs. Too: large a Doſe 


induces Stupidity, Faintneſs, and at laſt Death. The Plant 
induces a ſtrange Kind of Madneſs, or Drunkenneſs: They 
who take it, make Anſwers with their Eyes open, but te- 
member nothing, nor concern themſelves in the leaſt about 

any 


ee For this Reaſon the Indian Princes make uſe of 
it to render their Rivals ſtupid, and uently incapable of 
Government, in which Condition they ſuffer them to live 
and ſhew themſelves to the People. Theſe Effects are cauſed 
by the Drink called Datyra, which is compoſed of Opium, 
Stramonium, and Hyoſcyamus. This Drink has no Taſte 
nor Smell, yet the Diſeaſes proceeding from it are incurable. 
Garcias, indeed, ſpeaks of a Remedy, which is immediately 
to take a Vomit with a large Quantity of Salt and Vinegar ; 
this in ſome meaſure cures, but they 
Strength of Brain. See Bernier's Travels thro the Domini- 
ons of the Great Mogul. This Plant taken in a ſmall Quan- 
ity cauſes Sleepineſs, in a large Doſe Madneſs, Convulſions, 

d Sweats, and at laſt Death, Outwardly, in the Form of 
a Cataplaſm, it is of Service in an Eryſipelas, Convulſions, 
inveterate Ulcers, and all kinds of Inflammations, but js ne- 
ver to be uſed internally. Fiſt. Plant. Aſcript. Boerhaave. 

STRANGALIDES. N Hard Tumors in the 
Breaſts from concreted Milk. 

STRANGULATIO. Strangulation ; a Senſation of Suf- 
focation in hyſteric Diſorders. 

STRANGURIA. ovgayyegia, from ovgayt, a Drop, and 
Zoger, Urine. A Stra z that is, a Diſcharge of Urine by 
Drops, attended with Pain. See CaLcuLus, CATHETER, 
CATHETERISMUS, GONORRH#A, and RENEs. 

STRATIFICATIO. Stratification; that is, the laying 
different Subſtances upon each other; Stratum ſuper ſtratum ; 
Layer upon Layer. | 

STRATIOTES, Offc. Stratiotes Mgyptia, J. B. 3. 77. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1384. Stratiotes aquatica vera Dioſcoridis & A- 
gyptiaca, Park. Theat. 1249. Lenticula paluſtris * IT 
froe Stratiotes aquatica folii ſedo majore latioribus, C. B. P. 
362. Hay alem el maovi, id eſt, Stratiotes, Alpin. Ægypt. 2. 
51. WATER SEA-GREEN. 

It grows in the Canals derived from the Nile near Damiata 
in Egypt, and ſwims on the Water like the Lenticula Palu- 
ſtris; has no Stalk, but has Leaves reſembling thoſe of the 
- Cynegloſſum, ſomewhat ſhort, broad, thick, hard, hairy and 
whitiſh ; to theſe Leaves, inſtead of Roots, hangs a little thin 
Sort of Down. From its Reſemblance' to the greater Sedun 
or Sea- green, they call it Hay alem el maovi, that is, Water- 
Sta-green. It has no Smell but what it has from the Wa- 
ter, but has a dry and aſtringent Taſte like Acacia, and is 
found by Experience to be good for the ſame Diſeaſes as Plan- 
tain. Hence the Countrywomen, whom call Bedovi, uſe 
the Decoction or Juice, or take a Dram of the Powder every 
Day, to ſtop an Hemorrhage of the Uterus; and the Pea- 


ſants apply the bruiſed Leaves to Wounds, with ſurpriſing 


Succeſs, I ſuppoſe this to be the true Stratiotes of the 
Ancients, of which Dioſcorides gives the following Deſcrip- 
tion: Ihe Stratiotes, which grows upon the Water, 
t and which ſome call the River Stratiotes, the Egyptians 
« Tibus, the Magi the Blood of Ælarus, ſwims upon the 
«© Waters, and lives without a Root, whence it has its 
„Name. It is like the Sempervivum, only has a larger 
„Leaf.“ That Author aſcribes to it the ſame Virtues for 
which the Egyptians now uſe it ; ſo that there can be no 
doubt but this is the true Stratiotes, The ſame is more 
clearly demonſtrated by Pliny, in the following Words: 
„The Stratiotes is a. Plant in much Eſteem among the 
&« Greeks, but it grows 7 in Egypt among the Inunda- 
« tions, being like the Aixoon, only its Leaves larger.” 
Profper Alpinus, de Plant. Egypt. 

TRATIOTICON. orgarwrnny, or STRATIOT X Cor- 
LYRIUM. The Name of a Collyrium deſcribed by Scribo- 
nius Largus, No. 33. and Paulus Ægineta. L. 3. C. 22. 

STRATUM SUPER STRATUM. See ST&ATIFI- 


'.. CATI0. 


STREMMA.. ginn, from ovgipo, to turn. A Strain, 
or, as it is uſually called, a Sprain, of the nervous and mem- 
branous Parts about a Joint. ; . 
STREPITOSUS. The Name of a flatulent Diſorder com- 


mon in thoſe Parts of the A/ps which belong to the Houſe of /+ 


Auſtria, in which the Face, Neck, and Arms, are ſo diſtend- 
ed with Flatulences, as to make a Noiſe, when ftruck, like 
a dry Bladder half diſtended with Wind. Caſſellus from 
P. de Sorbait. Med. Septentr. | 

STRIATA CORPORA. Two Protuberances of the 
Brain, upon the Crura of the Medulla Oblongata. See Cy- 
REBRUM. 9 a | 
— STRIBILIGO. - A cutaneous EMoreſcence. Helmont. Tu- 
mul. Peſtts. . IEP 

STRICTOR. The fame as Sphincter. 

STRICTUM, in Scribonius Largus, No. 45. is Denſe. 

STRICTURA.: Stricture, Rigidity. I have made ſeve- 
ral References to this Article in the Courſe of this Work, 
at that Time intending to explain the Doctrine of Diſeaſe 


never recover their 


Galen commenting thereon ſays, 


_... 2 


from Stricture or Rigidity here 3 but as I afterwards | 
it more to be inſerted under the Article FiBRA, the 
Reader m have the Trouble of conſulting that. See, alſo, 


in the Preface, the Methodic Syſtem, | 
STRSDOR DENTSUM. A Grinding of the Teeth. 
Proſper Alpinus, in his Treatiſe de Prefag. Vit. et Mort. 
or. tells us, that a Strider Dentium, which he calls a Con- 
on of the Teeth, has been tly obſerved by him 
to be a mortal Joins and he confirms his Obſervation- 
by the Authority of Hippocrates, 1 Prorrbet. 48. and in the 
Book of the Progneftics, where it is ſaid, that “ the Grind- 
<< ing of the Teeth in Fevers, where a Perſon has not been 
<< accuſtomed to do the ſame from his Childhood, portend 
«© Madneſs and Death; and if it be attended with a Deli- 
„ rium, is ſo much the more dangerous and fatal.” And 
hat a Grinding of the 
«© Teeth, when the Patient has not been uſed to it the 
indicates an approaching Delirium ; but if you 


2 
v 


Beginning, 
; 66 perceive the Patient to labour under both Symptoms, that 


„s, to grind his Teeth, and to be under a Delirium, you 
may conclude him to be near Death,” We read the ſame 
Prognoſtics from a Strider Dentium, 1 Prorrhet. 48. And we 
have it confirmed by an Snſtance which Hippocrates gives us, 
7 Epid. T. 20. in the Perſon who lay ſick in the Houſe of 
Metron, who, the Day before he died, was affected with 
this Contrition or Grinding of the Teeth, among other mor- 
tal Symptoms. We may conclude, therefore, that a Stridor 
Dentium, in acute Diſeaſes, portends nothing but Death. 
frogs Alpinus, ; . | | 
TRIGENSIS TERRA. See TERRA SILESIACA, 

STRIGIL, STRIGILIS, was an Snſtrument in Uſe a- 
mong the Ancients in their Baths and ſome gymnaſtic Exer- 
Ciſes, and ſerved to abſterge Sweat and Sordes from the Body. 
Perſons who intended to bathe or uſe ſome Exerciſe, when 
they came into the Gymnaſium, put off their Clothes in the 
Apodyterium {ſee the Article]; after which ſome of them, 
y ſuch as deſigned to box or wreſtle, went into the 

lipterium, where they were anointed, and thence proceeded 
to the Place where the Duſt was, with which they were 
ſprinkled as they paſſed along, and then entered on their ſe- 
veral Exerciſes ;z which being finiſhed, they returned to the 
Alipterium, and had the Strigments and Sordes abſterged 
from their Bodies by the Alipte [ſee the _ with Iron 
Strigili ; and as they conſiſted of a Mixture of Oil, Duſt and 
Sweat, they were preſerved for medicinal Uſes, and called by the 
Attics Comſalus, xwiioados, and by others Patos, ware, as appears 
from Dieſcorides, Pliny, Galen, and Aetius ; tho' Avicenna, in 
his ſecond Book, mentions the dry Sweat of Wreſtlers, which 
I ſuppoſe to be ſuch as had no Mixture of Oil or Duſt. And 
tho' Strigils were uſed in Bathing in Galen's Time, they vere 
generally Spunges, or made of Linnen, and not always com- 
mon, but every one carried with him his own Strigil, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who had an Averſion to Inſtruments which were 
of common Uſe. Strigils were of Iron, Gold, Silver, Horn, 
Ivory or Braſs, and were of a crooked Shape, like a Gardiner's 
Pruning Knife, as re from ancient Monuments, and 
that Verſe of Martial. 


Pergamus hoc miſit curvo diſtringere Ferro. 


STRIGMENTUM, g, genes, the Strigments, Filth, 
or Sordes, abſterged from the Skin in Baths, and Places of 
public Exerciſes, or from the Walls or Statues belonging to 
thoſe public Places. Hence Strigments are of three Kinds, 
firſt of the Baths, conſiſting of the Sweat, Oil, and Sordes 
collected in thoſe Places; ſecondly, of the Paleſtra, conſiſt- 
ing of the ſame Things, with an Addition of Duſt, collect- 
ed pes Inſperſion after anointing with Oil, and partly 
in the olluRation of the Combatants offenſively, and in- 
ſidiouſly throwing Duſt upon each other, beſides what was 
raiſed by Conflicting. The third Kind was obtained by Ab- 
raſion from the Walls and Statues belonging to the Gynna- 
um; and theſe Strigments, or Sordes, conſiſted in a great 
meaſure of Oil, (the ſame with which the Combatants were 
anointed) with a Mixture of Particles of that particular Sub- 
ſtance to which it adhered, and conſequently ſome Communi- 
cation of its Virtues; as, for inſtance, what was ſcraped off 
from Copper Statues had a Mixture of the Subſtance and 
Virtues of Erugo. | 

Archigenes in Galen, Lib. 3. xara rr, uſes Strigments with 
Lime for diſcuſſing the Parotides ; and uſes, alſo, for the ſame 
Purpoſe an Application of Nitre, with a third Part of Ru- 
brica Sinopica, and with Unguentum Cyprimm, reduced to a 

igmentitious Conſiſtence. f 

i abſterged in the Baths are of a heating, molli- 
fying, and diſcutient Quality ; and therefore proper to anoint 
Rhagades and Condylomata affecting the Anus. 


[*Nna] The 


+ 


STU . 


The ſttri titious Sordes of «the Pala ſira, which have 
a Mixture of Duſt, diſcuſs Collections of er about the 
oints; and, being applied hot by way of Fomentation, or 
in a Malagma, give Relief under the Pain of the Sciatica. 

The Strigments which are ſcraped off from the Walls and 
Statues belonging to the Gymnaſia [public Places of Exerciſe] 
are heating, and diſcuſs Tumors which are difficult of Ma- 
turation, and are proper for Abraſions, and Ulcers in old 
Perſons, Dioſeorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 34, 357 36. 

STRINGENS, Aſtringent. 

STRIX. The Screech 

This nocturnal Bird is a Species of Owl, and as as 
an ordinary Hen. It lives in mountainous and maritime Places, 
near the Folds in which the Goats are kept, becauſe it is 
fond of their Milk, and ſucks them when it can have any 
Opportunity of doing ſo. It contains a large Quantity of vo- 
latile Salt and Oil. Its Fleſh, when dried and reduced to a 
Powder, is proper for the Cure of Palſies and Quinſies. The 
Doſe is from half a Dram to one Dram. Its Fat, when ex- 
ternally applied, is emollient, reſolvent, and proper for cor- 
roborating the Nerves. Its Gall is deterſive, and proper for 
removing Specks of the Eyes. Lemery des Drogues, 

STROBILE. organ, from ovgipu, to turn. An intort- 
ed Pledget of Linnen. | 
- STROBILITES, org-fairr,, An Epithet for Wine im- 
pregnated with Pine-Cones. Dioſcorides, L. 5. C. 44. 

_ $TROBILUS. * gg An Artichoke. But Strobilus, 

alſo, ſigniſies a Pine-Cone; and in Dioſcorides, as Marcellus 

Virgil renders him, a Pine-Kernel, | 

Pine-Kernels cleanſed and eaten, or taken in Paſſum with 
Cucumber-Seeds, provoke Urine, and corre& the Acrimony 
of Humours infeſting the 3 and Bladder. They, alſo, 
give Relief under the gnawing Pains of the Stomach, being 
taken in the Juice of Purſlain ; they ſtrengthen a weak Body, 
and correct the corrupted Humours. The whole Szrobili, or 
Pine-Cones, gathered freſh from the Tree, then bruiſed and 
boiled in Paſlum, are three Cyathi of the Liquor, if taken 
every Day, are good for inveterate Coughs, and a Phthiſis. 
Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 88. 

STROMBITES. A Stone in Form of that ſort of Shell- 
Fiſh, called Strambos. 

STROM BOS. , A Periwinkle, or any Species of 
turbinated Shell-hſh, from ori, to turn. 

STROPHOI. . Gripes of the Inteſtines. 

STRUMA. See SCROPHU LA. 

STRUTHIO. Offic. Schrod. 5. 323. Charlt. Exer. 79. 
Strutbio-Camelus, Will. Ornith. 100. Raii Ornith. 144. L. 
juſd. Synop. A. 36. Schw. A. 350. Aldrov. Ornith. 1. 587. 
Geſn. de Avib. 670, Jonſ. de Avib. 35. Bellon. des Oyte, 
232, THE_OSTRICH, 

The Parts of this Animal uſed in Medicine are the Coat of 

the Craw, the Fat, and the Eggs. The inner Coat of the 

Craw corroborates the Stomach, and diflolves Stones in a 

ſurpriſing manner. The Fat is 

Parts, mollifies the Hardneſs of the Spleen, and mitigates ne- 

phritic Pains, the Parts being anoigted therewith. The Egg. 

burnt and triturated in Vinegar cure the Impetigo. 

STRUTHIO-CAMELUS. The fame with the preceding. 
It is alſo called ArRA, 

 STRUTHIOFERA. A Species of Filix, ſo called be- 
cauſe its Leaves reſemble the STRUTHIO. 

STRUTHIOMELA, STRUTHIA. A ſmall Species 
of Quinces, more odoriferous, and of a {ſweeter and leſs a- 
ſtringent Juice than the common ſort. Plin. Lib. 15. Cap. 
11. Oribaſ, Med. Cal. Lib. 2. Cap. 50. 


STRYCHNODENDRON. Rau. A Name for the So- 


lanum fruticoſum bacetferum. | 
STRYCHNOS, STRYCHNON, orwgxp«s, orgvzpm,, in 
Dio ſcorides, is the Solanum. cad] 
STRYPHNOQS. o5. The ſame as Ac ER Mus, which ſee. 
STULTTTIA. egg, See Moros1s, | 
STUPEFACIENS. See NARcor Ic AJ. 
STUPHA. The ſame as Balneum Laconicum, or a Vapor- 
Bath. See BALNRUM, . | 
STUPIO; Stanmnum, or Tin. Rulandus. - © 
STUPOR. agen, raguuers, A Stupor, or Numbneſs. 
S TUPOR DEN TIUM. An Affection of the Teeth; 
for which fee DE xs. | | 
STUPPA, STUPA. A Stupe, in 2 is a Piece 
of Cloth dipt in ſome Liquor, applied to an af- 
fected Part. Blancard. S. as Caſtellus deſcribes it, it is a 
Linen or Hempen Bag uſed by the Surgeons in ſtopping a Ca- 
vity, and, alſo, in Epithems to the Forehead, Nucha, and o- 
ther Parts, and in FraQures. 
STURIO, Office. Schrod. 5. 333. Aldrov; de Piſc. 517. 
Bellon. de Aquat.. 101. Geſn. de Aquat. 93*. Jonſ,” de Piſc. 
5. Raii Ichth, 239. Ejuſd. "_—_ Piſc. 112: Aripen/er; 
de. de Piſc. 1. 410. Charlt. de Piſc. 34. Acipenſer, frve 


* 


wl, a Bird deſcribed by Aldrovand. 


reeable to the nervous and 
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Sturio, Schonf. Ichth. 9. Acipenſer, Sturio, Mer. Pin. 188. 
8 8 S.lurus, Sale de Aquat. 113. IHE STUR- 
It is a Native of the Sea, but for the moſt part an Inhabi- 
tant of Rivers, The Parts in Uſe are the Bones and the Ca- 
viar, which is a Maſs reſembling green Hamburgh Soap, both 
in Colour and Subſtance, and is exported in great Quantities 
from Ruſſia to Italy and other Countries. The Way of pre- 
paring it is thus related by Gefſner : They take the Eggs of 
the Sturgeon, and firſt them from the Nerves which 
are therein, waſh them in har ve or White Wine, and ſpread 
them upon a Table to dry. I bis done, they put them into 
a Veſſel, and cover them with Salt, then break them abroad 
with the Hand, not uſing an Inſtrument, and aſterwards put 
them into a Bag of a rare Texture, that the Humor may run 
through. When this is done they put it into a Pot with a 
Hole in the Bottom, by which the remaining' Humor, if any, 
may be evacuated, and after well preſſing and covering it cloſe, 
ſet it aſide for Uſe. | 
The Bones are commended in the wandering Gout, and 
are exhibited in the Pain of the Colic. The Caviar is nou- 
riſhing, increaſes the Semen, and excites Luſt, Dale. 
Sturgeon is a large Fiſh that lives both in the Sea and freſh 
Water ; it has an excellent Taſte, and grows fat in the Ri- 
vers, and more delicious than if it had continued always in 
the Sea; it uſually weighs a hundred Pounds, but ſometimes - 
double. This Fiſh is able to ſtrike a Man down with its 
Tail, and it will frequently break the Nets in which it is 


taken. In Ponds they cannot live long; and as it has no 


Teeth, it cannot feed upon Fiſh, but ſubſiſts upon the Filth 
and Froth of the Sea. 

Sturgeon was much eſteemed by the antient Romans, and the 
Belly is reckoned beſt, It contains much Oil and volatile Salt, 
and yields a nouriſhing and ſolid Food, becauſe of its thick 
and groſs Juices. It is, alſo, hard, toughiſh, fat, and difficult 
of Digeſtion ; and therefore it is injurious to weak and tender 
Perſons, and thoſe who are ſick or recovering from Illneſſes. 
As Sturgeon is fat, it relaxes the Fibres of the Stomach and 
Bowels, and renders the Body a little ſoluble. The Bones of 
this Fiſh, taken to the Quantity of a Dram. are looked up- 
on to be opening, good for Rheumatiſms and the Gravel; 
they extract what is called Mouth or Water-Glue from it, 
which is not ſo ſoon diſſolved as the common fort, but pro- 
duces the ſame Effects. Lemery on Foods, . 

STURNUS. Offic. Bellon. des Oyſe, 321. Geſn. de Avib. 
LI Charlt, Exer. 90. Jonſ. de Avib. 96. Schw. A. 351. 

ill. Ornith. 144. Raii Ornith. 196. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 67. 
Sturnus vulgaris, Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 632. Mer. Pin. 177. 


THE STARE, OR STARLING. 


It makes its Neft about Towers, and the Tops of Houſes. 
Its Dung is eſteemed a Coſmetic, and is ſaid by Galen to cure 
the Alphi, Pani, Impetigo, and Morphew. | * 

STYGIA. An Epithet of cauſtic or corroſive Waters, 
particularly Aqua Au. Caſtellus. | | 

STYLISCUS. rumors. See PRIAPISCU 5, 

STYLOCERATOHYOIDAUS See STYLOHYo1D Us. 

STYLO-CHONDRO-HYOIDAUS. . So Douglas names 
one of the Muſcles called Stylohyoidæus, becauſe it is inſerted 
into the cartilaginous Appendix of the Os Hyoides. 

STYLO-GLOSSI. See LI x GVA. 

STYLO-HYOIDAUS. This is a ſmall Muſcle lying 
obliquely between the Apophyſis Styloides and Os Hyoides. | 

It is fixed laterally by one Extremity to the Root or Baſis 
of the e Styloides, and by the other to the Os Hyoi- 
des, at the Place where the Baſis and Cornu unite ; and alſo 
to the Cornu itſelf, from whence it has been called Stylo-Cerato 

The fleſhy Fibres of this Extremity, are often parted, and 
incloſe the middle Tendon of the Dies  Winſhw. 

The Sty/o- Hyoidei move. the Os Hyoides upward and back- 
ward in a middle Direction between thoſe in which they lie; 
and they draw it more upward and backward when they act 
freely, that is, without being checked or confined by other 
Muſcles... When one acts more than the other, the Bone is 
moved obliquely. - II inſſou s Anatomy, Sect. 3, No. 1145. 

STYLOIDES Procefſus, frve Apophyſis. See Carur. | 

STYLO-PHARYNG/ZUS. The Name of 'a Muſcle 
belonging to the PHAR vox ; which fee. 

ST YLOS. . A Probe, of which various Sorts are 
uſed in Surgery. 5 | 

STYMMATA, ovuppeera, from ovvg», to aſtringe or in- 
ſpiſſate, in Latin Spiſſamenta, Spiſſaments, are the Name 
which the Antients had for their moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial 
Ointments, and, alſo, for ſuch Things as gave a Spiſſitude and 
Solidity' to their Ointments. Theſe latter Stymmata were 
ſome {ſweet-ſcented Simples, ſuch as Coſtus, Nardus, Amara- 
ch, Amomum, and Mint; which being mixed in the Com- 

ED poſition 


8 


polition of Ointments, communicated to them & Fragianey, 
and preſerved them from Corruption, as Gab ſays, de G. A. 
S. L. Lib. Stymmata differ from Hedy/mata, 


. Cap. 1. 
 nooouara, in as theſe latter are liquid. Stymmata, then, ſeem 
to be properly ſuch Things as not only communicate a Fra- 
grancy; but exerciſe their aſtringent Quality in ſuch a man- 
ner as to preſerve the. Ointment, with which they are mixed, 


ſition of a Troche, directs Stymmata, or 
Spiſſaments of a Decoction of the Bramble, Myrtle, Pome- 
granate Flowers, the Root of the Capparis, with the Leaves 
of the Willow, and other Things of that Nature. A little 
after, in the ſame Chapter, he directs dry Spiſſaments pulve- 
rized ; alſo Pomegranate Flowers, Galli, Malicorium, Myr- 
tle, Lentiſk, and other things of the like aſtringent Quality. 
For the ſame Purpoſes, the Stymmata, in the Oil of Roſes, 
are Lentiſk, Calamus, and Aſpalathus, as we are informed by 
Dioſcorides. e 

STYPTERIA, revxrnie, from rvP», to aſtringe, Alum. 
Sce ALUMEN. 

STYPTICA, from pu, to aſtringe. Styptics, or Me- 
dicines, which ſtop Hzmorrhages. When a conſiderable 
Hemorrhage is ſtopt by Abſorbents or Styptics, it is always 
produced by means of a Clot of Blood ſecured by Compreſ- 
lion, ſo that the Orifice of the Veſſel is ſtopt. This Clot ge- 
nerally conſiſts of two Parts, the one without and the other 
within the Veſſel; that without is formed by the laſt flow- 
ing Blood, which, in coagulating, incorporates itſelf with the 
Lint, Moſs or Powders, uſed for ſtopping the Blood. The 
other Part of the Clot within the Veſſel, is only that Portion 
of the Blood which was ready to be diſcharged when the Veſ- 
ſel was ſtopped. © Theſe two Parts are often but one conti- 
nued Clot ; that without the Veſſel performs the Office of a 
Covering, whilſt that within it ſerves as a kind of . 
Both contribute to the ſtopping of the Blood by the Solidity 
they acquire in Coagulation, and their future Adherence the 
one with the internal Part of the Veſſels, and the other with 
its external Orifice, | 

When Styptics or Eſcarotics are uſed, the Clot is ſooner 
formed, than when Abſorbents or ſimple Aſtringents are only 
employed. The Clot in the former Caſe poſſeſſes a larger 
Space in the Cavity of the Veſſel, which makes the Stopper 
more deep. The 3 or external Portion of the Clot is 
alſo thicker, becauſe at the ſame time the Styptics and Eſca- 
roties coagulate the Blood, they alſo burn a Portion of the 
Veſſel and adjacent Fleſh, which incorporating with the co- 
agulated Blood, form together a thicker and more extenſive 
Covering. Mem. de l. Acad. Royale, An. 17 31. Mr. Petit. 

Alcohol, or pure Spirit of Wine, is the moſt uſual, and, 
perhaps, the beſt Styptic; and is the Baſis of moſt of the 
celebrated Arcana for ſtopping Hæmorrhages. Boer haave 
ſays, it becomes an immediate Styptic, as it prevents Putre- 
faction, and occaſions a thin but very ſolid Eſchar. For if 
Pledgits be dipp'd in pure Alcohol made hot, and- applied to a 
bleeding Wound, if it be cloſely compreſſed upon the Part, 
and covered with-a Piece of Bladder, lightly beſmeared with 
Oil, and kept on with a proper Bandage, the Hzmorrhage 
preſently ceaſes, and the whole Dreſſing may continue unre- 
moved for three Days, in which Time the Veſſels are uſual- 
ly cloſed, and ſtrangely contracted and conſolidated by means 
of the Alcohol. So 2 Boer haave. | 


HELVET1US's, STYPTIC. 


The Method of curing freſh Wounds in . a few Days 
without Suppuration, where neither Nerves, large Vellels, 
Bones, or any of the Viſcera were concerned, has been long 
ago obſerved. Purman, a famous Surgeon of Breflaw, in his 
Chirurgia Curioſa, tells us of a Mountebank, who gave him- 
ſelf thirteen Wounds, by Inciſion, in the upper Part of his 
Left-arm, and thereupon applied his Neſtrum, and with the 
Help of a good Roller was cured in two Days Lime. 

Next he mentions a martial Styptic, which ſtopped Bleed- 
ing incomparably, and healed freſh Wounds (as be fays) in 
two Days, eſpecially if the Patient took withal a few Drops 
inwardly. This has, alſo, been mentioned by Blegny near thir- 
ty Years ago. | 

When 1 came into France, I found that many little Trials 
were made there, alſo, with a Styptic Ball, mixed with French 
Brandy, by ftricking a Cock through the Head, opening the 


49. in the Co 


Crural Artery of a Dog, or chopping off a Dog's Leg, &c. 


But I found that it did not amount to any Thing of Conſe- 
quence ; yet I have ſtill a Ball, made above twenty Years 
ago of Filings of Iron and an equal Quantity of Tartar, 


mixed well with French Brandy upon a Marble; this, with 


ſome Alteration, was afterwards publiſhed by the famous 
Helvetius, Phyſician to Lewis XIV. of France, in a Book cal- 
led, Recueil des Methodes pour le Gueriſon de diverſes Ma- 


Ear 1, which was n in the Year 1510, 
is. Preparation was then terre Rotter mond, Apo- 
thecary at the Hague in Holland, Ws rf 
The Recipe for his Medicinal Ball I have tranſlated, and it 


is as follow 


* ** 
[1 


Take four Pounds of the Filings of Steel, 'and eight Pounds 
from Corruption, Thus Atius, Tetrab. 3. Serm. 1. Cap. 


of Tartar, well powdered ; mix theſe well together, - a 
put them in a new earthen Pot, and pour thereon. as 
much French Brandy as will make it into a Poulteſd. 
Let this ſtand fermenting in a Cellar for four Days, and 
ſtir it between whiles. Then put it in Balneo Marie, 
and diftil it according to Art with a modefate Fire, to 
draw off the Brandy, When you find that nothing but 
the hg. comes off, take -it from the Fire, and take 
out the Maſs, ſtamp it very fine that not the leaſt Lump 
may remain ; then mix it again, as before, with a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of Brandy, and put it into the Cellar to 
ferment, as before, and then diſtil t a ſecond Time. 
This Operation may be reiterated ſeven or eight Times, 
but the laſt Time mix your Maſs well upon a Marble, 
rater it * pray — 4 of theſe Bulls is 
in a Pint o rench Brandy, a little warnied, 
and hung only in it by a Wire, till x Brandy has re- 
ceived the Colour of the Ball. But if you are in great 
Haſte, then grate a ſufficient Quantity of the Ball in ſome 
128 ſtir it well, and you may uſe it that very In- 

2 ? 


No doubt but the Author thought, by. often grinding, fer- 
menting and diſtilling this Maſs, to communicate and ſubtilize 
its Particles, ſo as to make it more fit to contract the Fibres 
and Veſſels of a Wound, and to prevent Stagnations of the 
Fluids, both within and without, upon Contuſions ; but the 
Succeſs did not anſwer, and therefore it was laid aſide. Nei- 
ther did Helvetius ever recommend it as an univerſal Styptic, 
aſtringent, or conſolidating Medicine, but merely in freſh 
Wounds, and that only for a firſt Dreſſing, and where People 
lived at a Diſtance, and could not get immediately Affiftance 
from a Surgeon, Beſides, he makes ſeveral Exceptions where 
it ſhould not be uſed, and in general adviſes where Chaly- 
beat Medicines may be made Uſe of according to Experi- 


ments. | 

But laſt Year a Balſamic Styptic was publiſhed by one Dr. 
Eaton, good to ſtop all Manner of Bleeding without or with- 
in, and that without any Manner of Exceptions. This made 
me deſirous to ſee it, and ſoon after I had an ity to 
examine it: I found preſently that this was the ſame old 
Medicine, which was got hi alſo, after other Countries 
had diſcarded it, But I neglected it that Time as not worth 
my Notice, till I ſaw lately a Treatiſe of Conſumptions pub- 
bliſhed by Sir Richard Blackmore, giving it the greateſt En- 
comium that ever was given to any Invention whatſoever, 
For, ſays: he, Dr. Eaton : Balſamic Styptic bids fair for tht 
Credit of a certain Remedy in flopping of Bliad outwardly or 
inwardly, where the Sake of the Blood is not entirely ruined, 
and will be of more Service to Mankind than all the Diſcoue- 
ries made by Galenical Compounders of Drugs, and ſyſtematical 
Methodifts. : | 

Finding this Remedy recommended in ſo extraordinary a 
manner by ſo eminent a Phyſician, I began now to think 
that poſſibly I might have been miſtaken, and therefore de- 
fired Mr. Winterbottom, an Apothecary in Bow-Lane, imme- 
diately to prepare the Recipe, as deſcribed by Helvetins, 
When this was ready, I ſent for a Bottle of Dr. #aton's 
Styptic, and tried them both with Galls before ſeveral Gen- 
tlemen ; the Tin&ure was the ſame, a deep Purple. I then 
precipitated the Contents with Old Hock, and found the pre- 
cipitated Matter to be the ſame in both, Not contented 
with my own Enquiry, I ſent ſeveral ſmall Quantities to 
others, and went myſelf to Mr. Godfrey the Chymiſt. They 
all told me, that there was no Difference betwixt them. 1 
tried ſeveral ways to find out its balſamic Quality, from 
whence it has its Name, but found none. Then I confeſſed 
it ſurprized me, that a Man who had a Mind to vend a 
Thing as a Secret, bad not done ſo much as to alter it either 
in Taſte, Smell, or Colour, and yet this might very well 
— been done, without robbing it of its Virtus in the 
My next Buſineſs was ta try theſe two upon the crural 
Artery, Having. got a good middle-ſized Dog, Mr. Randy 
laid the Artery bare, and opened it with a Lancet the length 
wiſe of the Artery, for near half an Inch. The old Trick 


uſed to be to cut the Artery croſſways, and there was no 


Neceſſity of a Styptic at all, nor indeed here neither. But 
at firſt Helvetias's' TinQture was applied, and ſtopped the 
ing; then we opened the Artery again, and tried Dr. 


* 


Bleeding . | 
 Eaton's with the ſame Succeſs. I then had the Artery open- 
| 2 


- 


- 
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Thigh, and tried it only with French Brandy, 
did as the other two. I the Artery 
diſſolved in French Brandy a little Sal Mart:s 
ccharum Saturni, and ied that, and it anſwered in 
manner. This me immediately conjecture, 
re was but little Virtue in either of them, but only 
t the Brandy by its great Heat did merely contract the 
of the Artery, which, no doubt, might be a little aſ- 
by the Chalybs ; but this could not be much. I then re- 
flected the Smallneſs of the Crural Artery in a Dog, 
and that it was no more to be compared to the crural Arte- 
ry of a Man, than aCock's Head to a Man's Head, and that 


the other 
I found 
in, and had 
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FF 


a little Pledgit of Lint might have the Blood without 
more to do, as well as A ve pov Artery, when opened 
with a Lancet, which we did, the Pledgit of Lint ſtopped 


We then untied the , and ſent him going, who ran 
directly home. The Miſtreſs of the Houſe tore off the Pled- 
gits, and had the Dog well waſhed with Butter and Beer 
warmed, ſhe not knowing what had been done to him ; upon 
which the Dog fell a bleeding again, tho' not much, and the 
Blood ſtopped of itſelf. Thus far as to its outward Uſe, and 
I could wiſh it were as harmleſs within. If only, according 
to Heluetius, it had been ordered to have been taken inward- 
ly in freſh Wounds and Contuſions, one might have let it 
paſs ; but when, without Exception, Dr. Eaton recommends it, 
as alſo even Sir Richard, in all outward Bleedings, I then 
thought 
For Vir Richard himſelf ſays, in his Treatiſe of Conſumptions, 
p. 99 and 101, that in ſpitting of Blood there is an Orgaſm 
or ſtimulating Ferment: What is this but a Feveriſh Indiſpo- 
fition ? And is there any Hemorrhage without it? Now if 
ſo, will not Brandy and Chalybeats heighten this? which by 
their Heat and Stimuli brace and irritate the Fibres, and ac- 
celerate the Blood's Motion, And will not then the Blood 
take up more Room, and preſs harder againſt the Sides of 
the Veſſels, and whatſoever oppoſes it? 2 this the Way 
to make an Orgaſm, and cauſe an Hzmorrhage ? 

Dr. Eaton tells us himſelf, in his Book, p. 57, That it 
did very much overheat a Gentlewoman, and that her Bleed- 
ing ſtill continued after the taking of it, and ſhe might have 
periſhed, if a Surgeon had not given her a cooling and aſtrin- 
gent Apozeme. And but juſt before, p. 47, he complains of 
a Phyſician, that was not willing that his Patient ſhould take 
it, who had a hectic Fever upon her, becauſe he was afraid 
that it was too hot. | : 

Since the former Trials, on the 10th of June laſt, I de- 
fired Mr. Ranby to open the carotide Artery of a Dog, think- 


it. 


ing that this Artery might give me more Satisfaction than the 


crural Arteries had done, to try the ſtyptic Quality of the 
TinQures of Helvetius and Eaton. Having laid bare the Ju- 


lar Vein, divided, and tied it, that its Bleeding might not 


hinder us from 2 the carotide Artery, we were obliged 
to cut ſome of the Muſcles through likewiſe, till, with ſome 
Difficulty, we found the Artery, which being opened with a 
Lancet, the Blood ſpouting forth, I applied to it Helvetius's 
Tincture, upon which the Blood ſtopped. I took it off 
in leſs than a Minute, and made it bleed again, but it bled 
but little, and then I applied Dr. Eaton's Styptic; we filled 
up the Wound with Lint, and ſtitched up the Integuments, 
then untied the Dog, and let him run down Stairs; where, 

after ſome Time I ſaw him again, and found he had bled a 
good deal, and was ftill bleeding. I was very well ſatisfied, 
that he would not bleed to Death, the Artery being ſo very 
ſmall ; and if he had had nothing but Lint upon it, it would 
have done as well, Tt muſt be obſerved, that the carotide 
Arteries are largeſt in Proportion in human Bodies, and that 
this Artery of the Dog was but little bigger than the crural 
Arteries of the former Dog. This ſhews that the ſtyptic 
Quality of theſe Tinctures is very inconfiderable ; and that 
Halvetiuss TinQure is rather better than Dr. Eaton's, if 
there is any Difference, tho” I believe it proceeded from the 
Brandy, for my Brandy was ftronger than Dr. Eaton's. I en- 
quired for the Dog next Morning, and found him alive and 
well, only hanging his Head on one Side, which proceeded 
from the cutting through of the Muſcles. Dr. Sprengal, 
Philoſophical Tranſattions abridged, Vol. 8. 


A RESTRINGENT PREPARATION OF IRON, 
SOLD BY THE NAME OF COLBATCH'S 
STYPTIC POWDER. 


Take any Quantity of Fili of Iron, and pour 
- _ them Spirit of Salt to the Height of three or four Fin- 
rs above them; let them ſtand in a gentle Digeſtion 
ill the Fermentation is over, and the Spirit of Salt is be- 
come ſweet; then pour off that Liquid, and'evaporate 
it in an Iron Glaſs Veſſel until half is conſumed ; at 
which time put to it an equal Quantity of Saccharum 


it high time to make ſome Animadverſions upon it. 


3 


Saturni, and evaporate to a dry Powder. If upon its 
firſt becoming dry, the tion be ſtopt, it has ex- 
actly the A e of Colbatch's Powder; but if it be 
continued longer, and the Heat raiſed, it will turn red. 


It muſt be kept cloſe ſtopt from Air. 


If this is not kept cloſe ſtopt, it will imbibe the Air, and 
flow ſo as to loſe its Efficacy. I have been informed from 
very, good Hands, that this is the Styptic with which there 
was G much Noiſe made ſome time ago, by the Author of 
Novum Lumen Chirurgicum, and for the Sale of which a Pa- 


tent was procured ; only in that was uſed Oil of Vitriol, in- 


ſtead of the Spirit of Salt in this: but that Difference is in- 
ſignificant, is is a Preparation of Maet's, once Profeſſor 
at Leyden, and is in the Collectanea Chymica Leydenſis ; how 
much ſoever ſome have pretended to make a Secret of it ſince. 
It is commended as a Reſtrmgent in moſt Kinds of Fluxes in- 
wardly, and particularly Hæmorrhages. The Doſe is from 
four to twelve Grains, and is conveniently given in any Forms, 
but Powders or Pills, | 


EXPERIMENTS MADE WITH MR. COL- 
BATCH'S STYPTIC, BY MR. WILLIAM 
EN, COUPER, 
I. A large Dog being provided, an Aperture was made 
through the common Integuments of his Abdomen, whence 
the ſmall Guts were extruded. After an Inciſion made in 


one of them according to its Length, they were Again re- 
duced ; the Wound in the Abdomen being ſtitched up, a 


Solution of this Powder was applied; the Dog continued 


without any ill Symptoms, and became perſectly well in a 
ſew Days after. The like Experiments I have made on a- 
nother Dog, who in like manner recovered without the Ap- 


pearance of any Medicine. 


IT. The Leg of a Dog was amputated three Inches above 
the Patella; the Expence of Blood from the Arteries was 
great, which did partly proceed from Unaptneſs of the Appli- 
cations which were prepared; but after two or three At- 
tempts, the Flux of Blood was ſtopped, and ſuch a Bandage 
made uſe of, as was neceſſary only to keep on the Dreſſings. 
The Dog continued without any conſiderable Flux of Blood, 
and the next Day he was found on his three Legs. 


III. The diſeaſed Arm of a Man in St. Bartholomew's Ho- 


ſpital, was amputated above the Elbow ; but for a Quarter of 


an Hour's Time many ſucceſsleſs Applications of this Styp- 
tic were made, and at length a ſmall Tent, dipped in the 
Powder itſelf, inſerted into the Extremity of the bleeding Ar- 
tery, before the Flux of Blood would admit the Application of 
Bandage. Five Hours after, a freſh Flux of Blood appeared, 
and ſtrict Bandage was applied. The fame Morning the 


| abovementioned Amputation was made, a Boy about twelve 


or fourteen Years of Age, had his Leg alſo taken off below 
the Knee, to whoſe Stump divers fucceſsleſs Applications of 
this Styptic were alſo made, before it was bound up; and in 
leſs than an Hour after, a freſh Flux of Blood happened, and 
ſtrict Bandage was added. Some Hours after theſe Operations, 
both theſe Patients ſuffered extravagant Pains. Three Days 
after, the Applications were taken off; and had any Perſon, 
a' Stranger to what had been done, ſeen the Stumps, he 
would have ſuppoſed nothing leſs than an aCtual Cautery had 
been applied, as could have occaſioned ſuch large Eſchars, and 
ſo horrid an Appearance; which did ſufficiently denote this 
vulnerary Powder to be a violent Cauſtic, \ 

Trials of Styptics on the Bodies of Quadrupedes have been 
commonly practiſed, to commend them to the Public; but it 
is not without Cauſe that Pretenders to ſuch Remedies have 
made choice of younger Animals, as Dogs, Calves, and the 
like, for that purpoſe. But fince the only Standard of their 
Uſe is their Succeſs on the Human Body, we ought to make 
our Experiments on thoſe Animals, whoſe Magnitude and 
Age bear a Proportion to it. 
wounding the Arteries of living Animals, than that the Pro- 
truſion of their Blood bears a Proportion to their Bulk ; and 
in Diſſection, the Arteries of the Fœtus are remarkably 
thinner than thoſe of an Adult; and thoſe of aged Bodies 
grow ſtill thicker, and frequently become cartilaginous, and 
at length entirely bony. . Cowper, Philefophical Tranſ- 
actions abridged, Hol. 3. | 


STYPTICUM REGALE. 
The Royal Styptic. 
2 Powder four Ounces, infuſe of good 
it 


riol half an Ounce; ſtir them well in a Glaſs- 


Upon the 
Fil of br 
- ortar, 


* - 
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For nothing ismore obvious in 


4 


Mortar, with a Peſtle of the ſame, and let them ſtand 
twenty four Hours on warm Sand, in a wide mouth d 
Glaſs ; grind this Mixture again with a little Spirit of 
Wine, and put it into a Matraſs; pour upon it more 
"Spirit of Wine, to make that 1 a Pint. Lute 
it well, and let it ſtand forty 2 ours in Digeſtion, 
often ſhaking it: Then let it ſtand to cool and ſettle, 
and decant the Spirit of Wine, which keep well ſtopt. 
Remove the Cucurbit or Matraſs into a Sand Furnace ; 

- Jute on its Head and Receiver, and drive over the Helm 

all that will riſe by the third Degree of Fire, which alſo 
= 1 : Let all cool, and take out what is left 
at the Bottom ; powder it, and put it into a Cucurbit, 
and pour upon it diſtill'd Rain-water, one Pint; ſet 
it on warm Sand for forty eight Hours, and ſhake. it 
often ; then let it ſettle, decant and keep it for Uſe. 

The impregnated Spirit and Water may be uſed apart or 
mixed; 12 Mixture be defired ſtronger, there may be 
put to it ſome of the acid Spirit drawn off, after the Spirit 
of Wine was decanted: But equal Parts of the impregnated 
Spirit of Wine and Water, evaporated to a Dryneſs, make 
the beſt Styptic of all. This is commended for a very 

erful Styptic, and to be one of the beſt Vulneraries in the 
World, in curing all freſh Wounds . the firſt Intention (as 
is boaſted ſo much of by Colbateh's Grand Styptic) that is, 
without Suppuration and Digeſtion, * 

STYRACINUM OLEUM. Oil of STYRAX, made 
by boiling a Sextans of Styrax in a Sextary of the beſt Olive 
Gil. Aetius Tetrabib. 1. Serm. I. | 

STYRAX. | | 

The Characters are; | 

The Leaves are roundiſh, the Calyx is dentated and am- 

ullous. The Flower is monopetalous, tubulated in the lower 
Part, and multifid in the upper, with its Lobes expanded in 
Form of a Star. The Ovary in the Centre of the dentated, 
multifid Calyx, becomes a roundiſh, fleſhy Fruit, generally 
incloſing one or two Stones, which contain a Kernel. 

Boerbuaus mentions but one Sort of Styrax, which is, Sty- 
rax ; folio Mali Cotonei, C. B. P. 452. Tourn. Inſt, 598. 
Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 218. Styrax, Offic. Styrax Arbor, Ger. 
1342. Emac. 1526. J. B. 1. 341. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1680, 
Styrax arbor vulgaris, Park. Theat, 1530. THE STO- 
RAX TREE. 5 

It grows in Italy and other Countries. The Part uſed in 
Medicine is the Reſin, of which there are two Sorts to be 
had at the Shops, the dry and the _ The dry Storax of the 
Shops, Styrax Calamita, Rand. Ind. 87. Mont, Exot. 11. 
is a fat reſinous Subſtance, of a yellow Colour, inclining to 
red, concreted into Grains of various Bigneſſes, of a reſinous, 
and ſomewhat acrid Taſte, a very fragrant Smell, and flow- 
ing ſpontaneouſly from the Trunk of the Tree. 

Obſerve, here, firſt, that our Apothecaries and Druggiſts 
ſell in their Shops a moſt impure Magma, mixed with various 
heterogeneous Bodies, as Chaff, Hairs, Bran and Saw=duſt 


(which perhaps gave Occaſion for the Styrax rubra nonnullis) 


for Styrax Calamita. Secondly, we meet with Preſcriptions 
in which the Storax Calamita and rubra are ordered diſtinctly. 
Now what is the Meaning of Nicolaus in making ſuch a Diſtinc- 
tion, there are different Opinions. 8 the Styrax ru- 
bra underſtand” the Thymiama, others the beſt Sort of Styrax, 
which runs into Grains; and others again will have it to be 
nothing but the Styrax grown red with Age. The learned 
Commelin writes, that there are two Sorts of Reſin, the dry 
and the liquid; the dry is ſold. in the Shops under two different 
Names, the Styrax Calamita and the Styrax rubra, which 
differ only in Purity. And Hoffman, (with whoſe Opinion 
we agree) tells us they are the fame Gum, but different in 
Purity ; for the Calamita alſo participates ſomething of a Red- 
neſs. But when we find. in Medicinal Preſcriptions the Styrax 
Calamita, we are to underſtand it of the Styrax in Grains, or 
of what is cleanſed from Impurities; but by the Styrax rubra 
that moſt impure Magma of Styrax which is commonly fold in 
our Shops. Chuſe what is fat, viſcous, conſiſting of pale red- 
diſh Fragments, of a laſting Smell, and which yields a mel- 
leous Liquor when it is worked. | 

The Storax liguida, Offic. LIQUID STORAX, is a pin- 

ious Liquor, of a melleous and tenacious Subſtance, of a 
— Colour, or brown inclining to red, of a ſtrong Smell, 
and flows from the Bark of the Tree. It heats, dries, mol- 
lifies and digeſts, and is very ſerviceable in Diſorders of the 
Brain and Nerves, and cures Coughs, Catarrhs, Hoarſeneſs, 
and the like: OR 

There are alſo great Diſputes among Authors about the 
Styrax Liquids. Some will have it to be the ſame as Stacte, 
that is, ſtillatitious Myrrh, which appears to be a Miſtake 
in that the Tears of „on account of the Similitude of 


* , 


- 


Styrax Liquida, like other Reſins, will difſolye in none but 
fat and Liquors, Others affirm. it to be a. factitious 
Subſtance, prepared of a Solution of Styrax Calamita, in Oil 
and Wine, boiled with. a Mixture of Feier Turpentine. 
When this Decoction is grown throughly cold, the Syrax 
Liquids is faid to ſeparate, and fall to the Bottom, ſending 
up a more liquid and oleous Subſtance to the Superficies. 
Some will have it made by Expreſſion, and others 48 t an 
Oil expreſſed from the Kernels of a Tree whence the Storex 
flows ; ſome, again will have it made by a Decotion of the 
Bark or Wood of the Styrax, others of liquid Amber. He- 
men aſſerts, that the Styrax Calamita and Liquida are the ſame 
Gum, and different only in Purity, ſo that the Liquid is the 
beſt. But what is ſold for Liguid Sryras in our Shops is a Sub- 
| ſtance merely factitious, as I am aſſured by ſeveral. Apothecaties 
in Londen, The Storax liguida vera is a Kind Ri les 
„ of the Bark of the Roſa Mallus, boiled in Sea- water, 
as 1 am aſſured by M. Pettver, in the Philoſeph, anat. 
Ne. 313. What Sort of a Tree the Roſa Malles is, and to 
what Genus to be reduced, is quite unknown to me, and 
therefore I can 8 add, that it grows in Colreſi an Iſland 
in the upper Red. Sea, not far from Cadeſb, which is three 
Days Journey from the Port of duet. Whether Cattar-mija 
be a Name given by the Turks and Arabians to the Tree, 
or the Birdlime made of its Bark, is a Thing uncertain, This 
Birdlime is brought to Jadda, and from thence in the Months 
of June or Fuly to Mocha, where in Proportion to its 
Goodneſs it is fold from ſixty to one hundred and twenty 
Dollars a Veſſel, which weighs one hundred and twenty 
Pounds. The beſt is what has the leaſt Mixture of Dirt or 
Duſt, with which it is very often ſoiled, but very eaſily puri- 
fied from them by the Help of Sea - water. Bal. 

The Storax-tree has a Trunk like that of a Quince · tree, 
but has a whiter Bark ; the Leaf, alſo, reſembles the Leaf of 
that Tree, only is leſs and roundiſh, or ending in a blunt 
Point, covered with a hoary Down underneath, Fat green and 
ſmooth above, The Flowers on the young Sprays are like 
thoſe of the Orange-tree, white, and ſeveral joined together, 
5 of ſeveral Petals, and ſweet-ſcented. The Fruit is 
of the Size of a Filberd, hoary, callous, of a brown Colour 
and bitteriſh Taſte, opening into three or four carinated Fi- 
gures, and diſcovering a ligneous Stone, of the Colour of Box, 
which contains ſometimes but one Kernel, channel'd with 
four Furrows, ſometimes a double 8 Kernel, and ſome- 
times a third. I ſuppoſe this, ſays Ray, to be accidental, for 
naturally one Stone includes only one Kernel. The internal 
Subſtance of this Kernal is e. to the Taſte. It grows 
Ry in the Hedges and Woods in the Country about 

ome. | | CO OE 
The dry Styrax, called the Styrax Calamita of the Shops, 
has its Name from the Calami, or Canes, in which, as we 
are told by Galen, it was formerly brought from Pamphylia: 
It is a gummous and reſinous Juice of the Tree before de- 
ſcrib'd, concreted, dry, and of a very ſweet Smell, | 

It was for a very good Reaſon that the Styrax was im- 
ported in Canes, ſince Parkinſon found by bis own Expe- 
rience, that the pure Gum of Styrax, after he had by Art 
and the Help of a Preſs alone, rendered it depurated and 
fluid, did not only penetrate the Joints and Commiſſures of 
the Veſſels, but the very Wood itſelf in the Summer Time, 
and flowed out, ſo that he was obliged to keep it in a Glaſs 
Veſſel well ſtopped ; but the Spaces between the Joints of 
Canes have no Chinks nor Commiſſures, and therefore are 
the better adapted for containing fo ſcented and ſubtile a 
Gum. It may be obſerved, that the Styrax-Tree in Hay 
produces but a ſmall Quantity of Tear, which is the Caſe 
of many other Trees in that Country, which in a very hot 
Climate abound with Plenty of Juice. -Raii Hift. Plant. 
There are ſeveral gummy. Subſtances, which are the Pro- 
duces of this Tree: The firſt is the Styrax Rubra, red 
Styrax,” or, as ſome call it, Thus Zuderrum, ** the Taws 
Frankincenſe,” becauſe they ſuppoſe it to be the Reſin 
which the wiſe Men offer d to our Saviour. This is a red- 
diſh, or yellowiſh Subſtance, extracted from the Tree by 
Inciſion. A ſecond Sort is the Styrax Calamita, ſo called 
becauſe it was tranſported in Calami, or Canes of Reeds, to 
preſerve its Odour : This Styrax is reddiſh on the Outſide, 
and white within, and of a. very pleaſant, aromatic Smell. 
The third Kind is the Styrax Liquids, ©* liquid S:yrax,“ 
which is an oily, viſcous Matter, of the Conſiſtence of an 
Ointment, of a greyiſh Colour, and aromatic Smell, 
_ extract an Oil from the Nats, which is called Styrax 

quida, | | 

The Virtues are the ſame as in Turpentine, only a little 
more effectual, as it is more fragrant: It is of Service in 
raiſing the Spirits, as, alſo, againſt Coughs, and Colds in the 

[DO oo] 9 | Head, 


Head, being uſed by Way of Suffumigation: It is, alſo, 
uſeful in mollifying the Nerves and Tendons, and diſſolving 
ſcirrhous Tumors. Hit." Plant. «ſcript. Boerbaave. : 

SUBACTIO. The working of any medicinal Ingre- 
dients, either with the Hands, as in making Plaiſters, or with 
a Peftle in a Mortar. 

SUBALARIS VENA. The Auxiliary Vein. 

SUBBUTEO. The Name of a Bird, reſembling the 
Bittern, but leſs. 


SUBCARTILAGINEUM. The ſame as HYPOCHON- 


DRIUM. | 

SUBCLAVIA VASA, The ſubclavian Veſſels; that is, 
the Arteries and Veins which are ſituated under the Cla- 
vicles, - 

SUBCLAVIUS MUSCULUS. The ſubclavian Muſcle. 

This is a ſmall oblong Muſcle lying between the Clavicle 
and firſt Rib. It is fixed by one End in all the middle lower 
Portion of the Clavicle, at the Diſtance of about an Inch 
from each Extremity ; and by the other, in the Cartilage and 
a ſmall Part of the Bone of the firſt Rib. It ſeems, alſo, to 
adhere to the Extremity of the Clavicle next the Sternum, by 
a Kind of broad, thin -Ligament. 

The Subclavius can have no other ordinary Uſe, but to 
bring down the Clavicula, after it has been raiſed together 
with the Acromion, by the Action of the Trapezius and 
Serratus Major. It may, alſo, hinder not only the Clavicula 
in which it is inſerted, but, alſo, the Acramion from riſing, 
eſpecially when aſſiſted by the Pectoralis minor, Rhombaides, 
and Angularis, | | 
' When we ſtand, or fit, the Weight of the Arm alone 
ſeems to be ſufficient to bring down the Clauicula, when 
raiſed ; and therefore in this Gaſe there would be no Occa- 
ſion ſor the Subclavius to act upon the Clavicle, nor for the 
Pefteralis minor, Rhamboides, and Angularis to act upon the 
Acromion,” But when we lie, or are ſituated in any other 
Manner, the Weight of the Arm has no ſuch Effect and 
2 Cafes, theſe four Muſcles become more or leſs ne- 

ary, | 

The Saubclavius therefore is a or 9h Depreſſor of the 
Clavicula ; and an Aſſiſtant Depreſſor of the Acromion, 
or of the Shoulder in general, together with the Pecteralis 
minor, Rhombaides, and Angularis, all which in their Turns 
aſſiſt the Subclavius in its Action on the Clavicula. 

I cannot conceive what has led ſeveral great Anatomiſts 
to rank this among the Muſcles of Reſpiration, fince it is 
inſerted not only in the Bone, but in the Cartilage of the 
firſt Rib; ſince this Cartilage is not articulated with the Ster- 
num, but joined to it as immoveably as to the Bone of the 
Rib by its other Extremity ; and laſtly, ſince this Cartilage 
is much ſhorter, much broader, and much leis pliable than 
the Cartilages of all the other Ribs of equal Thickneſs, 
FINS Anatomy. | GH 

SUB-COSTALES, 

Theſe are fleſhy Planes, of different Breadths, and every 
thin, ſituated more or leſs obliquely on the Inſides of the 
Ribs near their bony Angles, 4 running in the ſame Di- 
rection with the external Intercoſtals. ; 

They are fixed by both Extremities in the Ribs; the in- 
ferior Extremity being always at a greater Diſtance from the 
Vertebrz, than the ſuperior and ſeveral Ribs lying between 
the two Inſertions. a | 

Theſe Muſcles are more ſenſible in the lower Ribs than in 
the upper, and they adhere cloſely to the Ribs that lie be- 
tween their Inſertions. 

The Sub-Cftales having the ſuperior Extremities of their 
Fibres much more diſtant from the vertebral Articulations 
of the Ribs, than the lower Extremities, it follows, that they 
can more eaſily move the upper than the lower Ribs, and 
conſequently that they are Aſhſtants to the Sterne-Co/tales, 
IPinſhw's Anatomy. * 

SUBDITA, or SUBDITIITIA. Medicines which are 
introduc'd into any of the natural Orifices, as Peſſaries, 
and Suppoſitories. 

SUBDUCTIO ALVI, is purging the Belly, or procur- 
ing Stools. 

SUBER. .. 

The Characters are; | | 
It is in all Reſpects like the Ilex, except in its Bark, which 

thick, ſpungy, and light. 

B:erhaave, mentions but one Sort of Suber, which is, 

Suber ; latifolium z perpetu6 virens. C. B. P. 424. 
Tourn, Inſt. 584. Boerb. Ind. I A 178. Suber, Offic. 
Suber latifolium, J. B. 1, 2. 103. Rai Hiſt. 2, 7393: 

H 


Ger. 1163. Emac. 1347. Park. Theat. 1397. 
CORE IREE. Ws Mi 

The Cork-tree is a Kind of ever-green Oak, of a thicker 
and firmer Texture, green above, and whitiſh underneath, not 


cut into ſo many Segments; in ſome Leaves ſmooth, and. 


* 


Raii Hit. 


_ cerned only in ſolid Subſtances. 


in others only a little indented about the Edges ; the 
are ſmaller than thoſe which grow on the common > . 
generally two together upon one ſhort firm Stalk ; the Bark 
of the Trunk is rough, and of a great Thickneſs, which, if 
not taken off in its ftated Time, will burſt of itfelf, and 
come. off, the young Bark appearing of a reddiſh Colour; 
they ſeparate it by making a long inciſion from the Head 
to the Root of the Tree, which they take Care to do in 
dry ſettled Weather, for the young, tender Bark is liable to 
be deſtroyed, and the Trees killed by Rain. The Cork- 
tree grow sin the ſouthern Parts of France, and Spain, and [taty. 
Cork is ſaid to be reſtringent, and good for all Kinds of 
Fluxes ; the ſame is faid of its Aſhes, or burnt Cork. Mil- 


er's Bot. Off. 


The Bark bruiſed and drank in warm Water, ſtops an 
1 the Aſhes of it burnt have the ſame Effect. 
ant. 

The Fruit is aſtringent, and ſerviceable in the flatul 
Colic ; the Bark is detergent and aſtringent, and uſeful "in 
Hzmorrhages, and a Diarchza ; and burnt: to Aſhes, is 
reſolvent and demvlcent in the Hzmorrhoids, HH. Plant. 
aſcript. Boerhaave. 6 4 - 

SUBETH. The Arabic Name for a CARUs. 

* SUBETH SAHARA. The Arabic Name for a Coma 
1011. | 
SUBFASCIATIO. The ſame as HYPODESMIS. See 

CEN and EPI DESMOs. 

UBFRONTALIS SUTURA. The Suture by whi 
the Os Frontis is connected with the Bones of the reer 


Jaw. | 
SUBHUMERATIO. The fame as CATOMISMUS. 
SUBINTRANTES FEBRES, are Fevers in — * 

Paroxyſm begins, before the preceding ends. 
SUBLIGAMEN. The ſame as HYPODESMIS. 
SUBLIGAMENTUM. The ſame as ENAOREMA 
SUBLIMATIO. Sublimation. ; 

ublimation differs little from Diſtillation, excepti 

in Diſtillation the fluid Parts of Bodies only ORG — 

in Sublimation the ſolid and dry Parts. The Matter to be 

diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid; but Sublimation is con- 


Another Difference is, that Rarefaction, which is of 
Uſe in Diſtillation, has little or no Efficacy in Sublimation; 
for the Subſtances which are to be ſublimed, being ſolid, are 
incapable of Narefaction, and can only be raiſed by Im- 
pulſe. It may not, however, be improper to inquire into 
the Reaſon of ſuch a Diverſity in the Elevation of Bodies ; 
why ſome aſcend with a gentle Heat, and others are not to 
be raiſed with the moſt vehement Degree of Fire. 

Fixed Bodies are ſuch as abide the Fire; volatile, ſuch as 
not being able to endure the Fire, are raiſed by the Force 
of its Heat, We will therefore begin with the firſt, and 
* N . in volatile Subſtances, which ſeem 
to be of the ſame Nature, there happens ſo great a l 
and Difference in their Elevation. yy 1 9 825 

The Cauſe of this Elevation and Aſcent in the Particles of 
Bodies, is to be aſcribed to the Fire, not only on Account 
of its Impulſe, but of another Property. The Fire infinu- 
ates itſelf into all the Interſtices of theſe Bodies, and thus 
breaks the Coheſion of their Parts, ſo that they are at laſt 
divided into very ſmall Particles, if not the moſt minute 
to which Art can reduce them, -Particles thus ſeparated loſe 
much of their Gravity, for the Gravity of the ſame Particle 
decreaſes in the ſame Proportion as the Cube of its Diameter is 
leſſened, Suppoſe, therefore, a Body whoſe Diameter is 12, 
andits Gravity 12: If then its Diameter be made leſs by 1, the 
Gravity of that Body will be only 9z or thereabouts. For 1331, 
which is the Cube of the laſt Diameter, bears the ſame Pro- 
portion to 94, Which 1728, the Cube of the firſt Diameter, 
does to 12, the Gravity of the Body. But if the Diameter 
be reduced to 10, the Gravity will but juſt exceed 6; and if 
it be diminiſh d half, that is ta 6, then the Gravity will be 
leſs than 23 ſo that very minute Corpuſcles, when their Dia- 
meter is leſſen d in the utmoſt Degree, have ſcarce any 
Gravity at all, Therefore, when once they arg thus di- 
vided, they are very eaſily ſublimed. | 

But beſides the Decreaſe of Gravity, there is another Re- 
ſult from this Diviſion of the Particles of Bodies, which con- 
duces very much to haſten the Aſcent, and that is, the Va- 
riety of their Surfaces. For, the Surface of a Body decrea- 
ſes, in a very different Manner from it Gravity, only as the 

of the Diameter is lefſened. Now, the Gravity ge- 

creaſes in ſuch a Series as is expreſſed by the Numbers 1728, | 
1331, 1000, but the Diminution of the Surface will obſerve 
this Proportion, 144, 121, 100. And when upon reducing 
the Diameter to 6, the Gravity will be leſs than a, and the 
Surface will ſtill amount to 35. So that though the Gravity 
of a Particle be fo leſſen'd, as to be reduc'd almoſt to no- 


thing, 


SUB 


thing, yet there will be Surface enough leſt, which will ee Praice, the Worl! might diſcorer Meaſures fill more 4. 
to rale 


This Argument, which has been explained by 
Calculation, may be demonſtrated, as it were, to Senſe, by 
the following Experiment. If Water be poured upon the 
Filings of Iron, and a little Oil of Vitriol dropped upon it, 
a Fermentation will preſently ariſe, and the Globules of the 
Air, in ſtriving to diſengage and extricate themſelves, will 
carry up with them ſome of the Particles of Iron to the Sur- 
face of the Water. This can happen upon no other Account, 
but that the Proportion of Gravity in the Filings of Iron is 
very ſmall in reſpect to the Largeneſs of their Surface ; and 
therefore Iron is forced upwards by a Body, which is a great 
deal ſpecifically lighter than itſelf. But how much this 
muſt contribute to a more quick Aſcent, will be much more 
evident to the Senſes from the Sublimation of Camphire, Ben- 
jamin, and Arſenic ; whoſe Particles; as they cohere but 

ſely, are for that Reaſon diffuſed into a larger Surface; 
upon which Account they are more eaſily ſublimed than 
any other Subſtance ; and, upon Account of their Surface, 


will even aſcend ſooner than ſome Fluids. 80 Flower of 


Sulphur riſes ſooner than the ligheeft Oil. By this Contri- 
vance of Nature, that the Gravity of Bodies deereaſes in a 
_ triplicate, but their Surface in a duplicate Proportion of their 
Diameters, it happens that Bodies, which have a very diffe- 
rent Gravity, may be raiſed with the ſame Force. Thus 
the Salts of animal Subſtances, as of Hartſhorn, human Blood, 
Vi;ers, and the like, being compoſed of very minute Cor- 
puſcles, as is found by Experience in diſtilling them, _ 
aſcend, becauſe the Surface in them is not leſſened ſo much 
as the Gravity. And the Salts of Vegetables, 8 of a 
more cloſe Texture, are, by reaſon of their urfaces, 
without much Difficulty raiſed. The Corpuſcles, alſo, of 
Minerals and Metals, though very compact and heavy, in 
ſome Meaſure yield to the Fire, and are capable of being 
ſublimed. In all theſe Inſtances, the Breadth of the Surface, 
which expoſes the Particles more to the Impetus of the Fire, 
is the Reaſon why they are raiſed with as much Eafe as if 
their Gravity had been lefſened by diminiſhing their Sur- 
face, So that Particles, though ever ſo different in Weight, 
may be equally raifed by the ſame of Heat, if the 
Proportion of their Gravity be reciprocal to that of their 
Surfaces. From what has been thus explained, may eaſily 
be deduced the Reaſon of all that Variety obſerved in the 
Volatility of Bodies, With regard to Fixation, as it pro- 
ceeds from contrary Cauſes, it wants little Explanation ; for 
- he that thoroughly underftands why ſome Subſtances can be 
fublimed, muſt, at the ſame Time, apprehend why others 


cannot. emcy. | 
SUBLIMATORIUM. A ſubliming Veſſel: 
SUBLIMIS MUSCULUS. A Name for the PERro- 
RATUS Digitorum. 


SUBLIMITORIUM. The ſame as HYPALEIP- 
TRON. Caftellus. ; | 

' SUBLINGUALES GLANDUL#Z. The ſublingual 

Glands. 
SUBLINGUALIA. Medicines * under the Tongue, 

in order to diſſolve there, and cure a Cough, or Bronchocele, 


or mend a fetid Breath. 


SUBLUXATIO. An incompleat Luxation. 

SUBMERSIO. Drowning, the Operation of Bron- 
chotomy under the Article ANGINA. 

That in populous Towns, and even in leſs conſiderable 
Places fituated on the Banks of Rivers, ſome Perſons 
have almoſt- every Year the Misfortune to be drown'd, 
is a Truth not to be call'd in Queſtion ; but it is not _ 
ly known and beliey'd, that many Perſons taken out of the 
Water without any Appearance of Life, would be reſcu'd 
from approaching Death, if, for a ſufficient Time, the proper 
Means of Relief were afforded. w- h 

After ſome ſhort Attempts, we continue to eſteem as dead, 
thoſe in whom all Appearance of Life ſeems to be extin- 

iſh'd, eſpecially if they have remained for a conſiderable 
Time, a few Hours for Inſtance, in the Water, in which 
Caſe no Meaſures are taken for their Recovery. Hiſtories, 
however, related by Authors worthy of Credit, ſufficiently 
evince, that the Lives of Men, who for ſeveral Hours have 
been not only in, but under Water, have been preſerv'd, 
and that ſometimes two Hours have elaps d before there 
appeared any Sign that they were not really dead. The 
ſteep and dangerous Banks of fome deep Lakes of Stuitzer- 
land frequently occaſion diſmal Accidents of this Nature. 
The good Succeſs. of the Meaſures us'd for reſtoring ſuch 
Perſons, ſometimes ſooner, and ſometimes later, have been 
publiſh'd in the Swiſs Mercury, and theſe Meaſures we ſhall 
hon enumerate, fince it is to be wiſh'd that they were uni- 
verſally known, that they could be put in Practice on all 
Occalions that require them, and that 'in putting them in 


—_ and infallible. 1 
ormerly it was t the beſt and moſt expedigat thi 
that could be done for the Recovery of the drown'd Perce, 
to hong him up by the Heels: But ſince, from the Diſſec- 
made by skilful Anatomiſts, tis certain, that drown'd 
Perſons have generally lefs Water in their Stomachs, than if 
they had voluntarily drank a conſiderable Quantity, it does not 
ſeem expedient to put the drown'd Perſon in a Poſition which 
would prove uneaſy as ſoon as the Humours of the Body 
ſhould reſume their ordinary Motion, It may bowever 
happen, that the Perſon may have ſwallowed too much 
ater, and in order to know whether he has or not, and 
to make him vomit it up if he has, tis proper to put him 
into a Tun, at both Ends, and which tor ome Time 
is to be roll'd backwards and forwards. in different Direc- 
trons. He may, alſo, be excited to vomit the Water by 
frequently introducing into the Oeſophagus the bearded End 
of a Feather. | 
After taking off the Cloths of the drown'd Perſon, inſtead 
of letting him lie ſtretch'd and naked on the Shore, which 
is too often the Practice, we ought, with the utmoſt Ex- 
Pony — ſhelter him V the Impreſſions of the cold 
ir, an in to warm him by wrapping him up with 
Cloths and Coverings. , . | 
In order to warm him the more effectually, he is after - 
wards to * put oy . = keg of which are pretty 
warm, applyi fo vently to his Body hot Napkins 
bs. Coun? nn Y P 
There are Inftances of drown'd Perſons, on whom the 
Influences of a hot and ſcorching Sun, to which they have 
been expos'd, have produc'd the ſame happy Effects which 
the warm Cloths have upon others. Some have been warm'd 


had. 
The great Intention to be purſued is, to put the ſolid 
Parts of the Machine in Action, that thus they may reſtore 
the Motion of the Fluids, In order to anſwer this Intention, 
the drown'd Perſon is not to be left in Bed in a State of 
Reft, but agitated in an hundred different Manners, turn'd 
from one Poſition to another, liſted up and let fall, and 
ſhak d in various Directions in the Arms of Perſons of 
Strength ſufficient for that Purpoſe, 

Spirituous Liquors ought, alſo, to be poured into his 


Mouth, and where theſe cannot be had, 'tis cuſtomary to 


pour warm Urine into it, which has been obſery'd to pro- 
duce happy Effects. Some preſcribe a Decoction of Pepper 
and Vinegar, to be us'd as a Gargariſm, 

We muſt, alſo, attempt to irritate the internal Fibres of the 
Noſe, either by volatile Spirits, and the Liquors us'd in 
apoplectic Caſes, or, by tickling the Nerves diſtributed to the 
Noſtrils by the bearded Part of a Feather, or by blowing 


into the Noftrils through a Quill, Snuff, or ſome more pow- 


erful Sternutatory. 


One of enn e Prfen es 


have been reſtored to Life, has been by Means of a Quill, 
or ſmall Pipe, to blow warm Air into their Mouths, that 
thus it A convey d into their Inteſtines, into which it 
has, alſo, ſucceſsfully introduc'd by Means of a pair of 
Bellows. For this Purpoſe we may, alſo, uſe a Syringr, 
which might perhaps be till employ'd to better Purpoſe, in 
injecting warm Clyſters capable of irritating the Inteſtines, 


and producing more conſiderable Effects than the Air gene- 


rally convey'd to them. 

But, perhaps, the moſt efficacious Method that can be 
taken with a drowned Perſon, is, by Means of a proper Pipe, 
to blow the Smoke of Tobacco into his Inteſtines. There 
have been ſeveral Inſtances at once of the ſpeedy and happy 
Effects of this Smoke on drowned Perſons. 

None of all theſe Meaſures ſpecified ought to be neglected, 
ſince they may poſibly concur to produce an happy and ſa- 
lutary Effet ; but they will prove moſt ſuccelsful, when 
taken under the M t and Inſpection of a judicious 
Phyfician. If a Surgeon can be had, Veneſection is by no 
Means to be neglected, and'perhaps it is moſt commodioufly 
inſtituted in the Jugular Vein; for in drown'd. Perſons, as 
well as in thoſe that are hang'd or ſeiz'd with an apoplectic 
Fit, the Veins of the Neck are too much diſtended and 
choak'd with Blood, Now if theſe Veins can happily be in 
ſome Meaſure emptied, they will be in a more proper Condi- 
tion to act upon the Fluid they contain, and which, in er- 
der to reſtore the Patient, they ought to put in Motion. 

When theſe Meaſures prove unſucceſsful, the up ork 
laſt Recourſe is to Bronchotomy, or opening the Arteria 
Trachwa ; for perhaps the Air entering freely into the Lungs, 
through the Aperture made in the Canal through which they 
receiv'd it in their natural State, and the warm Air which 


may | 


in hot Baths, but theſe are not on all Occaſions to be 


% 
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may be blown through this Apa ori reſtore the Playing 
of the Lungs, and all the Motions of the Breaſt. 
But we mult, carefully. adviſe. all thoſe who ſhall employ 
themſelves in the humane and beneficent Office of re- 
ſtoring drown'd Perſons, not to be diſcourag d if the firſt Ap- 
pearances do not anſwer their ExpeQations ; for tis certain 
from Experience, that ſome drowned Perſons have not begun 
to diſcover ahy Signs of Life, till they have been toſſed about 
and tormented for more than two Hours, Beſides, the Man 
who has ſucceeded in reſtoring to Life a Perſon whoſe Death, 
without his Affiſtance, was certain, is ſufficiently rewarded 
for his Pains by the Succeſs; and if his Pains and Diligence 
ſhould fail of their deſired Effects, he will ſtill receive an 
exalted Pleaſure from a Reflection on his having acted with 
the moſt noble and generous Views, Brubier. 

SUBMISSIO, ſometimes ſignifies a Remiſſion ; ſometimes 
it imports the ſame as Sy/ole, with reſpect to the Arterics, 
that is, their Contraction. 

SUBPOPLITEUS MUSCULUS. The fame as Por- 
LITEUS, | | 
 SUBPURGATIO. A flight, or 
 SUBSCAPULARIS MUSCULU 

This Muſcle is of the ſame Breadth and Length with the 
Scapula of which it occupies all the inner or concave Side, 
and from this Situation it has its Name. It is thick, and 
made up of ſeveral penniform Portions, nearly in the ſame 

Manner with the Deltoides. | | 

It is fixed in the internal Labium of the whole Baſis, and 
in almoſt the whole internal Surface of the Scapula, its 
' fleſhy Portions lying in the Intervals between the bony 
Lines when theſe are found. Near the Neck they leave the 
Bone, and form a very broad Tendon, which is inſerted in 
the Surface of the ſmall Tuberoſity of the Head of the Os 
Humeri, cloſe by the bony Channel. The lower Edge of 
this Tendon, probably ſends off the ligamentary Frænum 
mentioned in the Deſcription of the Latiſſimus Darſi, Teres 
Major, and Coraco Brachialis, 

This Muſcle covers immediately the Serratus Major, be- 
ing in a Manner incloſed between it and the Scapula. The 
upper Edge of its Tendon is joined to the lower Edge of that 
of the Supra- Spinatus, except at the upper Part of the bony 
Channel, where they give Paſſage to one Tendon of the 
Biceps. It likewiſe adheres to the capſular Ligament. The 
Tendons of the Supra-Spinatus, Infra: Spinatus, Teres Minor, 
and Subſcapularis, being all joined by their Edges, form 
a Sort of Cap, which covers the upper Part of the Head 
of the Os Humeri. 8 | 

The Uſe commonly aſcribed to the Subſcapularis, of preſſing 
the Arm againſt the Ribs, from which it has the — of 
Porte-feuille in French, is without Foundation. When the 
Arm hangs down in its natural Situation, this Muſcle may turn 
it round its Axis, from vos forward, as it happens when 
in this Situation we beat the Breaſt with the Fore-arm bent; 
and it likewiſe 3 aſſiſts the Latiſſimus Dorſi, when we 
turn the Hand behind the Back. | 

When the Arm being raiſed, we move it backward, as in 
giving a back Stroke with the Elbow or Fiſt, the Sub/capula- 
ris hinders the Head of the Os Humeri from being luxated 
forward ; for which Purpoſe it is well fitted both by its 
Structure and Number of its Fibres, this Motion being | Tg 
times performed with great Violence. 

It may likewiſe, by Means of the Nearneſs and lateral 
Union of its Tendon with that of the Sure PRs aſſiſt 
that Muſcle in keeping the Head of the Os Humeri in the 
Glenoid Cavity, when the other Extremity of the Bone is 
raiſed. Winſlow's Anatomy. 

SUBSIDENTIA. The Sediment, or Hypeſtaſis in Urine, 

SUBSTILLUM SANGUINIS, A dropping of Blood 
from the Noſe. | | 

SUBSULTIO. A Palpitation. 9 
SUBSULTUS. An involuntary twitching, or ſpaſmodic 
Contraction of the muſcular Parts. | | 

SUBVERSIO STOMACHI. A Subverſion of the Stomach 
is a violent Vomiting, when what ſhould paſs into, or through 
the Inteſtines, is diſcharged by the Mouth. | 

SUBVOLA. The Part of the Hand , otherwiſe called 
HyPoTHENAR, Which ſee. 


3 The inſpiſſated Juice of any Plant. A Ro 
or Jelly. | 
SUCCEDANEUM. Any Drug, or Medicine, ſubſtituted 


for another. h 


gum Purgation. 


5 


SUCCENTURIATI RENES. Two glandulous Bodies 


ſituated near the Kidneys, called alſo, Glandulz Renales, or 


Capſule Atrabilarie. 
 SUCCENTURIATUS MUSCULUS, A Name for the 
Pyramidalis. See ABDOMEN. 


SUCCIDA LANA. Greaſy Wool, that is, Wool im- 
pregnated with the Sweat of the Sheep, | 


— - 


STOUT. 


'  SUCCINGENS MEMBRANA.. The Diapliragm, * 


- SUCCINUM. Amber. Sce Aura A. | 
SUCCISA... A Name for ſeveral Species of ScaBrosaA. 
SUCCOLATA. Chocolate. | 
SUCCOTRINA ALOES. Alloes of Sxccotra, efteem'd 

the. beſt Species. See ALoes. yo = 

SUCCUBUS. A Species of Night Mare. See Ey11- 

ALTES, 5 | | 
SUCU. The Name of a Chineſe Species of Apple. 

_ SUDAMINA. The ſame as HID ROA. 

SUDOR. Sweat. wal: £45 ; 
Under the Skin, aboye the Fat, are diſpoſed all over the 

Body what we. call the Miliory Glands, which are cloſely 

united, each Gland furniſhed with an Artery, Vein and 

Nerve, and produce an _—_— Duct or Veſſel, which paſſes 

through a Perforation in the Reticular Body, and diſcharges 

through a wide Orifice, the Sweat under the Epidermis. 

Theſe Ducts are cover'd with a hollow, and raiſed Valve, of 

a round Figure, and ſeated under the Skin; its Uſe is to 

tranſmit or reſtrain the Humour. This excretory Du& is the 

R Organ of Sweat, in Conjunction with the V ascuLa 

Ruycheiana. | 75 Kt Ex 

he Sweat, thus ſecreted, varies according to the Diffe- 
rences of Air, Soil, Sex, Age, Temperament, EmunRories, 

Diet, Way of Living, and Time of Concoction, almoſt in 

the ſame Manner as does the Urine. ' - 5 TR 3 
Sweat is ſeldom or never obſerv'd in a ſound Body, unleſs 

from. an Error in the Non-naturals; in its primary Effects it 

is always hurtful ; by Accident it ſometimes proves beneficial. 


Pierſpiration according to SANCTORIUS. 


There are, beſides the excretory Veſſels above deſcribed, 
under the Scales of the Epidermis, exhaling Veſſels, which 
open, obliquely, and are of ſuch exquiſite Subtilty, that Leeu- 
wenhoeck computes that a hundred twenty-five Thouſand of 
them will take up no more Space than a common Grain of 
Sand. Through theſe Veſſels perpetually tranſpires a very 
ſubtle Humour, from all Points of the Body, which has the 
Name of Sanctoriana Perſpiratio, from Sanctorius, who has 
the Glory of being the Diſcoverer and Perſector of this im- 
portant Doctrine in Medicine. 

The Exhalation of this Humor is from the whole external 
Epidermis, and alſo from the Cuticula of the Mouth, No- 
ſtrils, Fauces, Larynx, Lungs, Oeſophagas, Stomach, Inte- 
ſtines, Bladder and Uterus. Hence in Quantity it exceeds 
the Sum of all other Excretions ; for in the Air of /taly, the 
Vigour of Ages eaſy Circumſtances of Life, and moderate 
Eating and Drinking, the Quantity exhaled through the ex- 
ternal Skin, and by the Mouth and Noſtrils, amounts to five 
Eights of the Aliments received. | 

hen this Exhalation or Perſpiration is highly ſubtile, e- 
quable and undiſturbed, in Quantity copious, and is aug- 
mented after Sleep, it is at once a Sign and a principal 
Means of perfe& Health. 

A Deviation, or Alteration, in any Manner, from the Qua- 
lification juſt required in Perſpiration, is the firſt and moſt cer- 
tain Forerunner of ſome Diſorder, and perhaps the Cauſe 


of it. 

Perſpiration is effected, preſerved, increaſed and reſtored 
by a robuſt State of the Viſcera, Veſſels and Fibres, by 
Exerciſe. and Motion to the Degree of an incipient, gentle 
Sweat, by the moderate Exerciſe of Venery, excited by the 
Health and Strength of the Body, and not by the Advice and 
Inſtigation of the Mind, by a Sleep of ſeven or eight Hours, 
with the Body well cover'd, but not oppreſſed under a Load 
of Clothes; by moderate Cheerfulneſs, ouch, ſolid but light . 
Aliments, fermented, not fat, and ſeaſon'd very lightly with 
Spices, and by pure, ſerene, dry, weighty and cold Air. 

The Contraries to all theſe Requilites beſoremention'd, as 
well as an Augmentation of all the other Excretions, dimi- 
niſh, obſtruct and deprave the Action of Perſpiration. 

Hence we learn the Matter, Cauſe, Effects, Neceſſity and 
Uſes. of this Perſpiration; «hat it is eſpecially ſerviceable to 
Flexibility, Softneſs, and Reſtoration of loſt Subſtance, and 
principally that the humid and quick nerveous Papille might 
be fit for the Impreſſion of Objects, and tranſmitting the Ee 
fects of that Impreſſion. 

It ap alſo that. when Sweat is increaſed; and its Veſ- 
ſels enlarged, that Perſpiration is of Neceſſity diminiſhed, and 
its Veſſels comprefled. : 

And that with JM Motion, and exceſſive Heat, this 
Per ſpiration is turned into Sweating ; but that with gentle 
Motion and a moderate Degree of Heat, it is very much pro- 
moted. a | 
That nothing more conduces to a free Per/piration than 
gentle and long continued Friction. 1 8 

N at 
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That long and copious Sweats check and weaken 
it, and that ſuch Sweats are conſtantly and neceſſarily Atten- 
LI waſting, conſumptive, fainting and dying 
Ons. P n 
Queſtions to be ſolved on this Head are; l 
Why immediately after Eating, and alſo a long Time after 
the ſame, Perſpiration in a healthy Perſon is diminiſhed ? : 
Why Perſprration is greateſt in the fifth and the twelfth 
Hours after Eating?  ' - -- 19 
Whence it comes to paſs that riding on Horſe-back, or 
Geſtation in a Coach, or Ship, but eſpecially violent 
Motion on the Ice, or in the Snow, ſo highly promote 
Per ſpiration ? a HH | ; 
_ SUDOR- ANGLICUS. The Sweating Sickneſs, 
This Diſorder is fo call'd from the 1 in which it 
firſt appeared, in 1483. among the Soldiers of Henry VII. 
when he landed at Milford Haven in Wales, whence it 
ſpread. itſelf and rag'd in London, from the 21ſt of Septem- 
ber till the End of October. In the fame City it returned 
five Times, and always in the Summer: Firſt in 1485 ; then 
in 1506. Afterwards in 1517, when it was fo violent as 
to take off the Patient in three Hours, and ſo univerſal as to 
attack People of all Ages and Conditions; ſo that half of 
the inhabitants of ſeveral Towns in England fell Victims to 
its irreſiſtible Fury. It appear d the fourth Time in 1548, 
when it generally prov'd mortal in ſix Hours; and then it 
r'd in 1529, at which Time alone it ſpread itſelf to 
the Netherlands and Germany; in the latter of which it prov'd 
very fatal. The laſt Return of it in London, was in 1551, 
when it rag'd with ſuch Fury, as in one Day to take off 120 
of the Inhabitants of I eſiminſter. At Shrewsbury, the Reſi- 
dence of the celebrated Caius or Kaye, from whom this Ac- 
count of the Diſorder is taken, it rag'd with ſuch Inclemency 
as almoſt to depopulate that whole Quarter of the Country, cut- 
ting off ſome when travelling on the Road, and others when 
at home minding the Concerns of their Families. Some when 
awake, and others when faſt aſleep ; ſo that in large Families 
few remained frte from the Diſorder; in ſuch as were leſs 
numerous generally none; and among thoſe, who were ſeiz d 
with it, ſome died in a Moment, and others one, two, three, 
four, or more Hours after they began to ſweat. So that 
thoſe who were briſk and healthy at Dinner, were often 
dead before Supper; but none who ſurviv'd the Diſeaſe were 
ever out of Danger, till 24 Hours after its firſt Attack. From 
ſuch Beginnings it increaſed - ſo much, and ſpread fo far, as 
to ſtrike Terror into the Inhabitants of all England; and had 
this umucky Circumſtance, peculiar to itſelf, that Flight, which 
in other contagious Diſorders is the beſt Method of Preven- 
tion, was of no Uſe; ſor not only ſuch of the Natives of 
England as left the Towns, and betook themſelves to the 
Fields, but, alſo, thoſe who retir'd to France, Holland and 
Scotland, were equally ſubjected to it as if they had taken no 
Precaution; whilſt, what is equally, or ſtill more ſurprizing, 
Foreigners reſiding in England were not attack'd by it. 
It ſeiz'd different Patients in different Manners; for in 
ſome it firſt appeared with a Pain in the Neck, Scapulz, 
Legs or Arms; whilſt others perceived only a Kind of warm 
Vapour or Flatulence running through. theſe Parts, And theſe 
Symptoms were ſuddenly ſucceeded by a profuſe Sweat, which 
the erat could not account for. The internal Parts be- 
came firſt warm, and were ſoon after ſeiz'd with an incre- 
dible Heat, which thence diffus'd itſelf to the Extremities of 
the Body. An intolerable Thirſt, Reſtleſneſs and Indiſpoſi- 
tion of the Heart, Liver and Stomach, were the next Symp- 
' toms, which were ſucceeded by an exceſſive Head-ach, a 
Delirium, in which the Patient was very trifling and taJka- 
tive, and after theſe a Kind of Extenuation of the Body, and 
an irreſiſtable Neceſſity of Sleeping. | 
In ſome the Sweat ſtopp'd in the Beginning, and their 
Limbs became moderately cool. But this Evacuation being 
afterwards promoted, the Matter of it was of a diſagreeable 
Smell, of different Colours, according to the Nature of the 
Patients Humours ; ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs in 
Quantity, and of a pretty thick Conſiſtence. Some were 
e. with a Nauſea, and others with a 3 but theſe 
ymptoms happen d almoſt only to ſuch as overloaded 
their Stomachs with Aliments. All without Exception were 
afflicted with a difficult and frequent Reſpiration. The Urine 
had nothing preternatural, except that it was of a thicker 
Conſiſtence, and ting'd with a fainter Colour than uſual, 


The Pulſe was alſo more quick and frequent than in a natu- 


ral State. In thoſe, however, who breath'd the leaft cor- 
rupted Air, and of the beſt Conſtitutions, the Diſeaſe was 
more mild and temperate, being generally accompanied with 
no worſe Symptoms than a preternatural Heat and Sweat. 
From the Symptoms now enumerated, Kaye defines this 
Diſorder to be a diary Fever of the peſtilential and contagi- 


. crude Pot-herbs nor Sallads are to be uſed, becauſe 


$UD _ 
ous Kind, and to ſupport his Definition reaſons in the follows. 


Manner, 
* The profuſe Sweat is, in this as well as in other Fevers, 
oduc'd as a Symptom by the "exceſſive Agony and Heat 
of the Patient ; for as they who work hard have the Whole 
of their Bodies cover'd with Sweat, ſo thole who labour 
under violent internal Diſorders are ſubject to copious Sweats, 
which are the Inſtruments Nature uſes, in otder to carry off 
the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe. If ſhe is vigorous enough to pro- 
duce this Effect, the Patient is preſerv'd; but if the is too 
faint” and Janguid, he falls a Victim to the ſuperior Force of 
his Diſeaſe; for if this Sweat flows ſpontaneouſly, and is 
duly carried, on, it is of the falutary and beneficld ind z but 
if it is totally check d, or too much diminiſhed, it is either 
mortal, or highly dangerous; for the Truth of which the Au- 
thor "appeals to the Experience of bis Countrymen, 
The learned and ingenious Author next proceeds to new; 
1. Why this Fever is of dlary Kind. OY ION Y 
2. From what Cauſes it proceeds, Cc. 
| 3 the Inhabitants of Britain alone ate ſubject to it. 
"The Firſt he accounts for from the particular Nature 
the Poiſon which, he ſays, is of the putrid Kind. The Se- 
cond he explains from the Situation and Air of Britain; which 
laſt is ſubject to be impregnated with noxious Exhalations, 
oper to produce Diſeaſes of the putrid Kind. And the 
hird he Accounts for from a particular Fitnc and Diſ- 
tion in Engliþ Conſtitutions, to receive and be ated upon 
this Poiſon. But as the learned Diſquiſitions of the Au- 
thor, on theſe Points, would ſwell the Article too much, and 
are not very ſatisfactory, we ſhall proceed to give the Me- 


_— cribes, both for the Prevention and Cure of 
this er. 
For prev this Diſeaſe, then, he orders Tempe- 


rance, and the ice of ſalutary Aliments, and Drinks, No 
| oy 
have received a noxious Quality from the Air; or if they 
are us'd, they are to be previ waſh'd with warm Water. 
The following Powdet is to be ſprinkled oh the Aliments, 


Take of Mace and Cloves each two Parts, of Zedoary and 
Dittany Root each one Part ; of all the Sanders cach 
half a Part, of red Coral and red Roſes each one Part; 
of Cinnamon three Parts, of Pearles one Part, and of 
Sugar a ſufficient Quantity, Beat all and reduce to a 
fine Powder. | 


The Air is, alſo, to be render d as * | re- 
moving thoſe Things which can 3 ; ſuch as dae 
of Animals, ſtagnant Waters, and other Things of a like Na- 
ture, and by correcting and altering its peccant Quality, by 
Means of conſtant Fires, eſpecially in the Morning and 32 
ing; and by burning in the Room fragrant Subſtances. 
When we go abroad, which ſhould be as rarely as poſſible, we 
ſhould carry in our Hand a Preparation to ſmell to, which he 
orders be made in the following Manner, | 


Take of the Nux Unguentaria, Mace, Cloves, Saffron, 
Cinnamon, and Chian Maſtick well tricurated, each 
one Part and an half, of Storax two Parts and an half, 
of Ladanum four Parts, with a few Grains of Amber 
and Muſk, diſſolve in aromatic Wine, and make into 
a proper Conſiſtence for a Paſte, to be ſmell d to. 


The Steam of Scordium or Vervain, receiv'd into the 
Mouth before going abroad, is an excellent Preſervative a- 
gainſt this Diſeaſe ; as alſo holding continually in the Mouth 
a Piece of Zedoary or Elicampane Root, macerated for a 
Night in Vi of Roſes. 1 
No one muſt go abroad faſting, ſor at that Time the 
Body is more ſubject to Infection than at others, Lis, there- 
fore, proper to take, beſore going out of the Houſe, a pro- 
per Quantity of Theriaca, either by itſelf, or in a Glaſs of 
diftill'd Water of Sorrel, or Scabiouss The Troches of 


Vipers, and ſeveral other Things of a like Nature, are, alſo, 


proper for the ſame Purpoſe; but the moſt efficacious Preſer- 
vative is by the Author ſaid to be the following. 


Take of Sorrel, red Roſes, yellow Sanders, Spikenard, 

Cinnamon, Saffron, and Citron Seeds each one Part, of 
Armenian Bole one Part and an half, of ſeal'd Earth half 
a Part, of prepar'd Pearles half a Part, with the Ad- 
dition of ſome Leaf-Gold, all which are to be tritu- 
rated, and taken in a ſmall Quantity of Vinegar. 


In ric Perſons the Quantity of Humours are to be 
diminiſh'd by, Abſtinence, or by Veneſection, and other Lva- 
cuations, as the State of the Perſon ſhall require, 

(*Ppp] Alus 
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Aſter the Sweating Sickneſs has ſeiz'd a Patient, the beſt 
Method to be purſued is to promote the Sweating for a due 
Time; ſor by this Means alone the Diſorder is xemov'd. 
For this Purpoſe . the Patient is to be kept warm, and due 
Care is to be taken, that he does not, thro Ignorance or Reſt- 
leſſneſs, expoſe any Part of his Body to the open Air. The 
Patient muſt be attended, and have his Sweat continued for 
twenty-four Hours, becauſe at that Time the Diſeaſe 
rierally terminates in an happy Manner. During all 
Time, the Patient muſt abſtain from all Aliments, and from 


Drink of every Kind for at leaſt five Hours, unleſs the Pa- 


tient's Strength is ſo exhauſted, as to call for a ſupply of 
them, which, however, can hardly happen in ſo ; 4 
Time, If the Sweat does not flow ſpontaneouſly, Frictions 
with moderately warm Cloths. may be us'd, taking Care to 
prevent the Acceſs of the Cold ; and if by this Means he 
ſweats, we are to abſtain from other Methods; but if none 
of theſe will do, ſudorific -Potions are to be us'd. Sleep is 
to be prevented, by calling on the Patient with a ſhrill 
Voice, and pulling him till both the Deſire and Neceſſity of 
ſleeping are remov'd. After the Patient is recovered, he 
is not too ſoon to go abroad, nor expoſe himſelf to the open 
Air, by doing which many hays been taken off by an in- 
curable Flux. Caius de Ephemer. Britannica. 
SUDORIFERA. The ſame as SUDORIFICA. 
SUDORIFICA. Sudorifics ; Medicines which excite 
Sweat.  Sce DIAPHORETICA, _ | | 
SUFFERSUR&. . Puſtulous Eruptions, which break 
out upon Children, on Account of Heat. Fore/tus. 
 SUFFIMENTUM. A Suffumigation. This differs from 
odoriferous Subſtances, becauſe the latter diffuſe their Odour 
without the Afﬀiſtance of Fire; whereas the former does not 
exert its Influence without the mediate or immediate Action of 


Fire. f . Lo 
There are two Kinds of Suffumigations, one ſubſervient to 


Pleaſure, and another N to Health; both of them 
u 


are either dry or moiſt, The 8 
alſo, call'd vupiape ; whereas that for 
call'd a Vapour or Steam. 

That ſubſervient to Pleaſure, and the Pu of Luxu- 
ry, is made up of fragrant and ſweet-ſcented Subſtances, and 
may be us'd either in the Form of a Powder, Troches, or 
medicated Candles. The firſt of which may be prepared 
of Storax, Benjamin, the Root Acorus, Zyloaloes, Marjo- 
ram Leaves, Orange and Lemon Peel, Mace, Cloves, Cin- 
namon, Camphire, Amber, Musk, and Civet, in due Quan- 
titics, reduc'd to a Powder. The ſecond may conſiſt of the 
ſaid Powder put in melted Gum Tragacanth, and made up 
with ſome proper Water: And the third may be prepared of 
the odoriferous Gum melted, with an Addition of the above- 
mention'd Powder, Gum Tragacanth, or Ladanum melted, 
and a proper Quantity of Musk, or Amber. Though this 
Species of Suffumigation is principally intended. for Pleaſure, 
yet as it conſiſts of cephalic and cordial 4 N it muſt 
. neceſſarily contribute to corroborate the Brain, recruit the 
Spirits, and prevent their aſſuming a malignant Quality. The 
moilt Suffumigation for Pleaſure conſiſts of Storax and Ben- 
jamin; or if you pleaſe, a ſmall Quantity of the above- 
mention'd Powder diſſolv'd in ſome odorous Water, ſuch 
that of Roſes. 5 | 

The Suffumigation contributing to Health, is either cor- 
roborative, and conſiſts almoſt of the ſame ay ara with 
that for Pleaſure, or it is alterative, dries the Brain, purges 
the Lungs, provokes the Menſes, and prevents a Suffocation. 


m . 595 for Pleaſure is, 
th is more properly 


4 


The dry Species of this Suffumigation is prepared of ſweet- | 


ſcented Subſtances, ſuch as Ladanum, Storax, and Benja- 
min, and ſometimes of Galbanum, Aſa-Fatida, and Ca- 
ſtor, which are highly beneficial in ſeveral Diſorders of the 
Uterus. This, alſo, may be exhibited either in the Form 
of a Powder, conſiſting of- the abovemention'd Ingredients, 
or in the Form of T roches, prepared as above. A Suffumi- 
| gation of this Kind is, alſo, ſometimes made by throwing 

Tobacco alone on the Coals, and collecting the Steam in a 
| Funnel, or ſome proper Inſtrument z this powerfully purges 
the Brain, and frees the Breaſt from pituitous and bilious 
Excrements. This Species of Suffumigation is us d either for 
corruborating or altering, for drying the Brain, removing 
Catarrhs, and Phiegm generated in the Breaſt in various 
Diſorders. Suffumigations of Tobacco, Colt's-Foot, and 
Sulphur are beneficial for drying Ulcers of the Lungs, and 
tor ſeveral other Diſorders of the ſame Kind. The moiſt 
Fumigation for Health, conſiſts either of ſome ſimple Li- 
quor, ſuch as Vinegar, Wine, Aqua Vite, or Roſe-water ; 
but in hard, oedematious Tumors to be diſcuſs'd, the Fire- 
Stone, or a Brick ignited, are to be put into the Vinegar, 
and the Steam received 3 this is, alſo, frequently done in 


* 


in Londen during the laſt 


8 UF 


the Plague: Or the moiſt Suffumigation for Health may con- 
ſiſt of a Decoction of proper Ingredients, This Preparation 
is principally us d in Diſordets of the Uterus, in ſtopping or 
3 the Menſes, in Dyſenteries, Diſorders of the Anus, 
2 rs and _ This I gs > is us d for 
dryipg, conſtricting, relaxing, ing, diſcuſſing and open- 
ing. Morelli de Formul. Ramedior. 21 OY 48 121 


 SUFFIMENTUM CATARRHALE.. 
| 4 Fume far 4 Catarrh. | 


Take Olibanum, Amber, Benjamin, Stora, Gum Gu- 
aiacum, and Balſam of Tolu, of each two Scruples ; 
make all into a groſs Powder to burn. Ct; 


Where the Defluction js very thin, and has much of its 
Cauſe in the Laxity of the Glands, ſuch Means may do Ser- 
vice by conſtringing the Parts, and repelling the Flux, inſo- 
much that it may be thrown off by other more proper Out- 
lets; but where there is an Aſthma, and very weak Lungs, 
there is great Reaſon to fear Miſchiefs ; becauſe checking 
the Rheum- will thicken it, and make it paſs with greater 
Difliculty' through the pulmonary Veſſels, when, in the 
Courſe of Circulation, it comes thither. The following, 
therefore, may be leſs inconvenient, though this may, alſo, 
be uſed in the ſame Manner, to burn upon Coals, only recciv- 
ing the Steams with a Cap before it is put on, eſpecially at 
Night going to Bed. | | * 


Take of Gum Guaiacum, Gum Juniper, Maſtich, Myrrh, 
- each a Dram; Cloves, two Drams; Balſam of 
2 ſixteen Drops: Make them into a coarſe Pow- 


Filling a thick Cap frequently with the Steam of this burnt 
upon Coals, may, with ſometime uſing, ſtrengthen the Fibres, 
and particularly the Glands about the Head; whereby they 
will not be ſubject to thoſe Suffuſions of Lymph, which ought 
tn be remanded by other Secretions, and principally by 

rine. | 


SUFFIMENTUM HYSTERICUM. 
tn Hyteric Funn. 


Take of Aſſa-Fœtida, one Ounce ; beſt White-Wine- 
Vinegar, a Pound; boil them in a Pot with a narrow 
Mouth, and let the Patient hold her Head over it, 
with her Mouth open. 'N 


This is an untoward Application, and ſeems juſtifiable only 
in Caſes where other Means cannot be uſed ; though in 
ſome Kind of hyſteric Convulſions, Steams this way received 
up the Noſe have very ſudden and remarkable Effects. 


SUFFIMENTUM ODORIFERUM. 
A ſiueet- ſcented Rume. 


Take of Benjamin, one Ounce ; Storax, half an Ounce ; 
Labdanum, two Drams ; Musk and Amber-greaſe, 

each five Grains: Make them into a fine Powder, to 
mix with Wax for Candles. - | 


The Scent of this burnt in Places ſuſpected of Conta- 
ion, or infected with any noiſome Steams, is not only plea- 
ant but beneficial. They are likewiſe very agreeable to light 


* | 
ANOTHER. 


Take of Cypreſs Roots, and Calamus Aromaticus, each 
one Ounce ; Roſemary, one Handful; Storax, and 
Benjamin, each twoDrams; Frankincenſe, two Ouncesg 

all together into groſs Powder to burn. 


This is uſeful to take away the ill Scent of a Room, from 
what Cauſe ſoever it be; and in a Time of peſtilential 
Contagion, would be beneficial to burn for an Hour or two 
every Morning in all the Rooms of an Houſe, or ſome con- 
venient Place, where the Whole may be filled with its 
Steams. And, by this Caution, many Families who lived 
great Plague, eſcaped being hurt 


by it. | 
1 | SUFFIMEN- 


ES SUL 


SUFFIMENTUM AD, PBOCIDENTIAM ANTI. 


Take of Frankincenſe,  Maſtich, - Amber, and Cloves, 
eech a Dram; Red-Roſe Leaves, and Balauſtines, cach 
two Drams: Make them into a gro Por. 


This is to be burnt upon à Chaffindiſh of - Coals: under a 
Chair, with a Hole in it, over which the Patient is to fit 
with the Part bare, after -the Gut is thruſt up; and by 
ſuch Means continued, will the Sphinctet at laſt get Strengt 
enough to krep it up without any ſuch, Help. In a Teneſ- 
n ðͤ vv 


Take of Myrrh, Maſtich, Cinnamon, and Spikenard, 
each a Dram; Mint, and red Roſes, each two Drams; 


Cloves, Zedoary, and Pimento, each half a Dram: Make 


them into a groſs Powder to burn. 0 


This is to be uſed as the preceding, and in the ſame 
Weakneſs it is, alſo, good, as that is of Service in this, 
Theſe are very eaſy Remedies, and might be beneficial in 

uterine Weakneſſes, where Perſons are too. ſqueamiſh 
or Prejudiced to take neceſſary | Medicines another Way. 
Fumes from hot, aromatic Liquors, which are ſometimes 
directed to the ſame Purpoſes, ate hardly ſo efficacious as 
thoſe which ariſe from the burning, dry Ingredients; be- 
cauſe their Moiſture prevents their being ſo immediately re- 


ſtringent. * | | 

| SUP FITUS. The fame as SUFFITMENTUM. 

SUFFO. This is explain'd by Rulandus and Fobnſon, 
Pans Porcinus. as 

_ SUFFOCATIO UTERINA. A Strangulation of the 

Uterus, an hyſteric Symptom. See HysTERICA» 

_ SUFFRUTICES, in Botany, are Under-Shrubs, or ſmall 

- Shrubs, with ligneous Branches, and ſmall Leaves. | 
SUFFUMIGATIO. The ſame as SUFFTMENTUM, 
SUFFUSIO. A Cataract. See CATARACTA. 
SUFFUSIO AURIGINOSA. A Jaundice. 
SUFUFF. Compound Powders, in the Shops call'd 

Species. Caſtellus, from Libavius. ; 

- SUGILLATIO. Sugillation. See the Article ConTu- 

$A, for the Difference betwixt a Sugillation and Ecchy- 


moſis. 

rr. A. Medicines which conſume the Seroſities 
of hydropical Perſons. Caftellus. 

SULPHUR. 

The Sulphur of the Shops, called d, in Greek, becauſe 
uſed in all expiatory and other ſacred Rites, is a mineral, 
concreted Juice, ſolid, dry, friable, fuſible by Fire, and very 
eaſily inflammable. The Flame it emits is blue, and the 

Smell of burning — is ſtrong, ſubtile, acid, and very 

rejudicial to the Lungs. 

- Sulphur is of —— Kinds; it is, in the firſt Place, di- 
vided into 4rvyw, or native Sulphur, which has never been 
expoſed to the Fire; and ipmvpiuo, of factitious Sulphur, 
prepared by Fire, It is either of a yellow, yellowiſh, Aſh, 
or light Colour, and either pute or impure in Subſtance, 
Native Sulphur, termed Sulphur Viuvum in Latin, is of 

two Kinds; one pellucid, and ſhining like Gold, and either 

of a citrine or greeniſh Colour. This is found about the 
gold Mines in Peru, Switzerland, and many other Places. 
The other is opake, found either in hard, ſolid, ſhining, 
greeniſh, or yellow Lumps, or in form of a clayiſn Glebe, 
of a light Aſh Colour, or yellow. This Kind is dug near all 
the burning Mountains, near ſome ſulphureous Springs, and 
in ſeveral other Places of Europe and America. 

Factitious Sulphur is prepared in different Manners: In 
ſome Places it is obtained by 2 Water ; and at Buda 
in Hungary, according to Agricola, it is evaporated along 
with the Water of the mineral Springs, and concretes in 
the Covering, or Dome of theſe Fountains, like Flower of 
Brimſtone, and is gathered from thence, once every Year, 
with great Care. It is, alſo, extracted from a Sort of Aſh- 
coloured, argillaceous Earth. Thus in ſome Places of tal 
there are Mines, out of which a fat, white, argillaceous 
Earth is dug, mixed with ſome — wa Ton 2 nM * 
Earth being put into very capacious cart e 
ſtill'd, ER Seba runs out at the Roſtrum of the 
Alembic into a Receiver, where it ſoon concretes into large 
Lumps. Aſter the Diſtillation is over, a red Earth remains, 
which is thrown away as uſcleſs, Sulphur is, alſo, often ex- 


5 


— 


4 Fame againſt the folling drws of the Fandament. 


cu | drilateral 'Figure, with a narrow Orifice : 
Theſe: Veſſels are placed in proper Furnaces; in an inclined 
Poſition, where the Sulphur contained in theſt Stones, 


_ deing-melted-by the Fire, runs into Lenden Veſltls filled to 


A certain * with Water, where it concretes imme- . 
ls the Subſtance which remains in the Ouéurbit con- 
taining a large Portion of Vitriol. If hy this firſt Ope- 
ration, the Sulphur be not ſufficiently pure and clean, it is 
melted a ſecund Time in Iron Veſſels, and boiled with the 
Addition of à certain Quantity of Linſeed Oil; afterwards 
it is made up, either in large Lamps, or is thrown into 
hollow Cylinders of Iron, rubbed over with Oil on the Inſide, 
and ſo is formed into Rolls. 00 a 
Sulphur fo prepared is called common Briniftone, or com 
mon Sulphur, and is of two Kinds, yellow, or "greeniſh ; 
which laſt is preferred for the Extraction of 'Oils of Sulphurs _ 
from other Bodies, as containing the greateſt Quantity of 
vitriolic alt. Common Sulphur melts by Fire, is eaftly 
inflammable; emitting a fine blue Flame, with acid Efflu- 
via, which effecting the Noſtrils and Lungs, excite Couglr- 
ing: An electrical Quality is likewiſe obſerved in it. It is 
not ſoluble by Acids, but very readily by aicaline or oily 
Subſtances, When fired in the open Air, it flies almoſt all 
away, a ſmall Portion of a Kind of metallic Earth only te- 
maining : But if the Vapours that aſcend from burnin 


- Sulphur be collected with Cate, it becomes an acid Li- 


quor, of the fame Nature with Spirit of Vitriol, without 
any apparent Mixture of oily or bituminous Parts: But if 
Sulphur be diſtilled in an Alembic, or any other cloſe Veſſel, 
the Vapour does not then turn to a Subſtance of a different 
Kind, but concretes in form of a yellow, ſooty Duſt, called 
Flowers of Sulphur, which is of the ſame Nature as it was 
before Diſtillation, Geofffoy. © = | es 


THE EXAMINATION OF SULPHUR. 


Perſect Sulphur is found in the Mines, under very different 
Forms; ſometimes ſmooth and yellow ; ſometimes yellow 
and almoſt tranſparent, like Amber; ſometimes red, and 
almoſt tranſparent, like a — 2 but more frequently of an 

Colour. Any of theſe Sorts being put into a 
ible, eaſily melt in the Fire, and fo long appear tran- 
Tomy red; but when cold, they again become opa ke. 

Iphur, as ſoon as melted, readily takes Flame upon the 
Admiſſion of the external Air, and burns blue ; the Vapour 
whereof, being received with the Breath into the Lungs, 
proves ſuffocating to all Animals. It entirely burns away, 
or ſcarce leaves any Fæces behind: If kept melting in the 
Fire without burning, it diſcharges a ftrong-ſmelling Acid, 
but not ſuffocating Vapour, As ſoon as melted, ſome 
Part of it goes into the Air ; and if long kept fuſed, with- 
out burning it, it all gradually becomes volatile, and va- 
niſhes, When cold, it is extremely brictle ; and when mel- 
ted by Heat, it ſeems viſcous, like Pitch; and in neither 
Form will mix with Water, It will never diſſolve in Al- 
cohol alone; if its Powder be mixed with any Acids or Al- 
cali, it gives not the leaſt Signs of Ebullition, or Efferve- 
ſeence ; ſo that it has not thus the Effect of an Acid or an 
Alcali. If taken crude into the Body, by ſmall Doſes fre- 
quently repeated, it wonderfully cleanſes the firſt Paſſages, 
at length purges ſtrongly, and then effectually cures certain 
cutaneous Diſeaſes, and ſuch as proceed from Worms or 
mercurial Fumes. * 


REMARKS, 


Hence the Nature of Sulphur may be in ſome Meaſure 
underſtood, as found naturally in the Earth. And hence it ap- 
pears, why the Chymiſts have called it the Roſin of the Earth; 
for, excepting that it does not diſſolve in Spirit of Wine and 
Alcohol, in other Reſpects it approaches to Roſin. 


THE FLOWERS OF SULPHUR. 


1. Take fix Ounces of common Sulphur, put it into 2 
Body of Haſſian Earth, apply a capacious Glaſs-head, cl. fc 
the Junctures with a Mixture of equal Parts of Clay and 
Aſhes, wrought up with Water; ſet it in a Sand- Futnace, 
ſo that the ſame may almoſt touch the lower Rim of the 
Glaſs-head ; let the Pipe of the Head, and, alſo, the Body 
itſelf incline a little downwards, that the Moifture may 
run into the Receiver ſixed ſor that Purpoſe; make a gra- 
dual Fire, and continue it till the Head begins to grow 


4 
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dark with the aſcending Flowers z a little Water will riſe and 
come into the Receiver; cavtiouſly keep up the Fire, 1 


the Heat may not melt the Flowers in the Head, 
. yet be. ſufficient to ſublime: the - Sulphur 3 continue thus 

for eight Hours, and at length increaſe the Fite, till the 
lower Rim of the Head | 
| Sulphur; the Sulphur will now be ſublimed into à yellow, 

light, racified, ſoſt powdery. Subſtance, called Flowers of 
Sulphur. r 4 

4 This Experiment is ſufficient for our preſent Purpoſe ; 
but thoſe who make Flower of Brimſtone for Sale, have en- 
tire Furnaces built for the Purpoſe ; with two Chambers or 
Partitions, one containing the Sulphur to be ſublimed, where 
the Fire is placed, and the other adjoining to it, communicating 
therewith, and kept cold. Both of them are exactly ſtop- 
ped up, to exclude the Air; and thus the Sulphur being 
urged in one Chamber, by the Heat of the - Furnace, and 
render'd volatile, flies into the other which is cold, and there 
collects together, When the Operation is ended, and all 
grown cold, the Furnaces are opened, and the Flowers 
ſwept out; and thus they repeat the Operation with freſh 
Sulphur. And as they thus prepare the Flower of Sulphur 
in large Quantities, with little Labour and ſmall Expence, 
hence it is uſually ſold but little dearer than rough Brim- 


ſtone, 
| REMARKS. 


The Sulphur by theſe Means is / attenuated and purified ; 
in other Reſpects it is not chang'd ; but thus it becomes ve- 
ry fit for internal, medicinal Uſe. For when thus divided, 
it exerts its Virtues to greater Advantage in the Body; and 
thus, alſo, it proves fitter for external chirurgical Uſes, princi- 
pally when it comes to be mixed with Balſams, Liniments, and 
Ointments. 
for though ever ſo often ſublimed, it always remains the ſame, 
without being changed or mixed: It therefore can never 
become a Metal, or enter the Compoſition of Metals. This 
therefore is not the Sulphur of the Philoſophers, nor can ne- 
ver he made to afford it, as being no more than an Oil 
mixed with an Acid. So long as the Air is excluded from 
this Sulphur, heated even to the Degree of Fuſion, it remains 
unchanged by the Fire; but as ſoon as the free Air is admit- 
ted, it preſently. takes Flame, and then ſoon changes, and 
divides into ſeparate Parts. Paracelſus directs theſe Flowers 
to be ſublimed from the red Calx of Vitriol, and recommends 
them for the Cure of exulcerated Lungs. I made the Expe- 
riment, but without finding that theſe Flowers, which he 
ſo much commends, had greater Virtues than the com- 


mon Flower of Brimſtone. 
THE ACID SPIRIT OF SULPHUR. 


1. Chuſe a cool, moiſt, ſtill Day, and melt pure Flower 
of Btimſtone, in an earthen, cylindrical Pan, three Inches 
deep, and as many over. When. the Sulphur is thoroughly 
melted, but not fired, put the Veſſel under a Chimney that 
does not ſmoke, but diſcharges all Fumes made upon the 
Hearth, Now light up the melted Brimſtone, and imme- 

diately cover it with a glaſs Bell, the Center whereof is over 

the —.— of the Flame. The Bell ſhould firſt be ſu- 
ſpended in the Vapour of hot Water, to moiſten its internal 
— and let it be ſo ſupported by Bricks, ſet triangularly, 
as not entirely to extinguiſh the Flame of the burning Brim- 


tone ; otherwiſe, the nearer it is to the Flame the better. 


As ſoon as the Flame begins to go-out, let there be at hand 
another ſimilar Veſlel full of melted Brimſtone, to be fired 
and applied as the former, and continue thus for a whole 
Day. A ftrong-ſmelling, acid Vapour, will begin to collect 
in the Bell, eſpecially during the Coldneſs of the Night ; 
apply a little Glaſs Receiver to the Bell, which is to be ſet 


o inclining, as that the Liquor may gently run out of it 


into the Receiver. Thus, dy continuing the Operation, and 
increaſing the Number of the Bells, there will be obtain'd 
a gratefully acid, ponderous, yellow, and ſometimes red Li- 
quor, that is wonderfully fixed at the Fire, fo as to require 
almoſt the ſame Heat to raiſe it as Oil of Vitriol. It, alſo, 
itrongly attracts Water; and therefore gradually increaſes its 
Weight in an open Glaſs. If all theſe Directions be well ob- 
ferved, the Operation will always ſucceed. The Vapour here 
muſt be carefully avoided. | 

2. Mr. Hemberg finding this Method too tedious, has in- 
vented a much eatier and better, whereby five Qunces may 
be obtain'd in twenty-four Hours. He took the moſt ca- 
pacious Gilaſs Receiver he. could get, and cut a round Hole 
in the Bottom ot it, eight or ten Inches wide. This is 
done by firſt finding the Centre of the Baſis, by letting a 
Plumb-Line fall down through the Mouth of the Glaſs till 


grows-almoſt ſo hot as to melt the 


Hence we underſtand its wonderful Nature; 


SUL. - 


it touch the Bottom, and remain every way ecidiſtant al from 
the Sides ; the Point of Contact is mark'd with a Diamond; 
then ſetting the Foot of à Pair of Compaſſes on that Point, 
and opening them to the Diſtance of five Inches, the Peri- 


phery of a Circle is ſtruck with Ink. When the Line is dry 


it is to be cut with a Diamond, the deeper the better. Then 
have at hand an Iron. ring of the exact Size with the Circle 
drawn. When the Iron is heated, apply it to the round 
Line, and the Piece will fly off, and leave the Baſis open. 
When the Bell is thus procuired, paſte a Slip of ſtrong Linndn | 
about the Neck, with a hole for a String to run thro”, 
in order to ſuſpend the Bell; then have ready a cylindrical 
earthen Pan, fix Inches wide, full of pure melted Sulphur ; 
light it, and ſet this Veſſel upon a glazed earthen Foot, plac'd 
upon the riſing Part in the middle of a large glazed Diſh ; | 
ſuſpend” the Bell exactly over the middle of the Flame, at 
ſuch a Diſtance as not to extinguiſh it. Make the Sulphur 
always burn equably, by adding freſh Supplies of it, and tak- 
ing off the Cruſt with an Iron Rod, when it grows hard; fo 
that the Diſtillation may thus proceed uninterrupted. The 
other Particulars abovementioned, of moiſtning the Inſide of 
the Bell with a warm aqueous Vapour, of taking the Oppor- 
tunity of a cold, moiſt, ſtill Air, and of a Chimney that docs 
not ſmoke, are here alſo to be regarded, | | 


REMARES. 64.7 
The Sulphur ſublimed into Flowers is freed from its Earth 


and metallic Part. When lighted after being melted, it burns 
only on its Surface contiguous to the Air; its blue Flame 


conſiſts of Fire, or the inflammable oily Part of the Sulphur, 


agitated by the Fire, and a mineral Acid, which is the other 
conſtituent Part of the Sulphur, now agitated, attenuated, 
made. cauſtic and volatile, by the Flame. Thus the unctuous 
combuſtible Matter is conſumed by the Fire, and the ponde- 
rous Acid diffipated, which ſoon after condenſes by its own 
Weight, when it gets clear of the Flame that throws it off. 
Hence this Vapour becomes ſo mortal, becauſe the violently 
cauſtic Acid, thus ſtrongly agitated, comes in Contact with 
the Nerves, which move -the Muſcles, that join the Inter- 
ſtices of the cartilaginous Rings of the Larynx, Bronchia, and 
Veſiculz of the Lungs, whence it contracts them ſpaſmodi- 
cally, ſo as to ſtimulate the Lungs into a panting Endeavour 
to cough, while they are entirely contracted, and not ſuffer'd 
to expand by the Weight of the Air; .altho' the Breaſt be 
dilated with a laborious but fruitleſs Endeavour. The ſame 
Vapour, ſhut up with fermentable Liquors, ſtops Fermenta- 
tion; and if ſtrongly repeated, prevents Putrefaction, in all 
Bodies that otherwiſe eaſily putrefy. Hence this Fume is a 


proper Preſervative againſt peſtilential Poiſon, and the Con- 


tagion that flies abroad, or remains fixed in Goods, ſo as to 


infect them. 


And hence we underſtand why the Flame of Nitre and Sulphur 
put together, but principally of Gunpowder, afford a very heal- 
thy Fume in the Height of the Plague; for the exploſive acid 
Vapour of Nitre and Sulphur corrects the Air; and the ſame 
Vapour, if received in a ſmall cloſe pent-up Place, kills In- 
ſects. This Spirit of Sulphur, called by the Name of Oleum 
Sulphnris per Campanam, or Oil of Sulphur by the Bell, is no 
other than the Oil of Vitriol, which was lodg'd in the vi- 
triolic Pyrites; and afterwards joining with the Oil of Coals, 
conſtitutes Sulphur. This appears from all kinds of Trials, 
preſſion, which is wanting in the Spirit of Sulphur pre- 
pared from the Flowers of Sulphur. The great Hamberg 
has, with much Labour and Subtilty, computed the Quan- 
tity of this Acid contained in Sulphur, and found it to 
be nearly a tenth Part. And thence, perhaps, we have the 
Reaſon why Alcohol will not touch Sulphur ; that is, becauſe 
its Oil is ſaturated with Acid: And again, why a tenth Part of 
Alcali, mix'd with it by the Fire, occaſions Alcohol to diſ- 
only Oil of Vitriol is ſuſpected to contain ſome metallic Im- 
ſolve itz becauſe thus having Alcali to abſorb the fix'd Acid, 
it leaves the Oil free to diſſolve in the Alcohol: And again, 
why Sulphur reſiſts Acids, and is not refolved thereby: Why 
when once diſſolved with its own Acid, it admits no more: 
Why Metals melted or calcined with Sulphur, are corroded 

it; that is, becauſe the Acid of the Sulphur forſaking its own 

il, is ſtrongly attracted into the Metals, and thus corrodes 
them into Lind of Vitriol. Hence let thoſe leſs ſkilful Chy- 
miſts grow more prudent, who endeavour to fix Sulphur ; 
which is only a foffil Acid united with an inflammable Oil, 
and no longer attempt to fix metallic Mercury with it, for 
ſuch heteregeneous Things cannot enter each other ; nor can 
they give the Gravity and Solidity here fo requiſite, nor. in- 
deed the Simplicity or Malleability. This Spirit of Sulphur; 
being purified, barely by ſtanding, then mix'd with Juleps, 
gives. them an agreeable Acidity, and renders them a who?- 
ſome Drink in all Inflammations, and hot Diſeaſes, attended 

| | | with 
1 


ä 
with thirſt and Corruption.” Helmont ſays it is conducive to 
the Prolongation of Life. 
SULPHUR DISSOLVED IN FIXED ALCALI. 


Take pine Pawan of geek Flower of Sulphur, melt it in 
a Crucible, and add two Drams of dry fixed Alcali in Pow- 


der; the Sulphur will preſently begin to change of a new 
and particular Odour, and of a high red Colour; ſtir the 
Mixture over the Fire with a Tobacco-pipe, . then, when 
thoroughly melted and united, pour it out upon a cold Marble. 
It will be a red brittle Maſs, ſoluble in Water, and ſoon re- 
lenting in the Air; whereas the Sulphur before would neither 


/relolve by the Action of the Air or the Water. 
REMARKS. 


The fixed Alcali being here actuated by the Fire, inti- 
mately unites with the melted Sulphur, attracts its Acid, and 
joins therewith, ſo that the Sulphur reſolves into its two ſe- 
E rinciples; yet the Oil does not here remain ſeparate, 

ut is intimately united with the Alcali, and acid Salt, ſo 
as immediately to produce a wonderful Soap, conſiſting of 
Acid, Alcali and Oil ; and therefore the Combination of the 
foffil Acid, Alcali and Oil, in the Compoſition of Sulphur, 
changes the Oil to another Nature ; but the Acid remaining 
almoſt unchanged, comes out the ſame upon the Reſolution : 
And hence we may underſtand the Power of fixed Alcali in 
Metallurgy. Sulphur is often mixed with Metals, and makes 
them brittle ; but, if fix'd Alcali be added to them in Fuſion, 
it takes the Sulphur into itſelf, from the Metal; and floating 
upon the Surface, as a lighter Soap, leaves the heavier Me- 
tal, now freed from its Sulphur, to fall to the Bottom, in 
the Form of a Regulus, whilſt the Alcali has no Entrance 
into, or Power upon the Metal. Hence, therefore, if there 
be any Doubt, whether any foſſil Glebe or Ore contains Sul- 
phur, the Way is to grind and melt it with fixed Alcali, for 
thus the Alcali will manifeſt the Sulphur by the Colour and 
Smell produced. | | 


SULPHUR DISSOLVED IN VOLATILE ALCALI. 


Mix any ſtrong alcaline Spirit, whether from Sal 
Ammoniac, Harts-horn, Blood, or the like, with pure Flow- 
ers of Sulphur ; diſtil and cohobate, by which means the Sul- 
phur will be diſſolved ; or if the Mixture wt Hye in a 
cloſe Veſſel, and frequently ſhook, by this „ al, a 
golden Tincture may be obtain'd, 


REMARKS. 


This Proceſs ſerves to ſhew the Power which volatile Al- 
cali has upon the acid of Sulphur, and the conſequent Change 
thereof. But whether the TinRture poſſeſſes ſuch great me- 
dicinal Virtues, eſpecially in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, as an emi- 
nent Chymiſt imagined, may be juſtly queſtioned. | 


THE SOLUTION OF SULPHUR IN ALCOHOL. 


Take Sulphur firſt opened by fixed Alcali, as in the laſt 
Proceſs but one, and whilft it remains ſtill hot from the Fire, 
and conſequently dry, grind it fine in a hot and dry Mor- 
tar; put it into a dry Glaſs, and pour pure Alcohol thereon, 
fo as to float five Inches above it. The Alcohol thus per- 


ſectly diſſolves the Sulphur, as ſoon as it comes in Contact 


with it, into a rich, gold-colour'd, unctuous Liquor, which 
by ſhaking, becomes fi richer. Let the T incture be de- 
canted clear from its Fæces, pour freſh Alcohol upon the Re- 
mainder, and this being again tinged, ſeparate it, and repeat 
the Operation, till the Alcohol becomes tinged no longer. 
Keep all the T incturẽs mixed together ; they make a Liquor 
that has a very particular Smell, though not ungrateful, but 
with ſome F It is of an exceeding aromatic heat- 
ing Taſte, and of a correſponding medicinal Virtue ; the 
Fæces left behind are grey-coloured, ſaline and earthy. 


REMARKS. 


Alcohol will not touch native Sulphur, though ever ſo long 
digeſted therewith ; but as ſoon as the Sulphur is opened by 
Alcali, it is then eagerly- taken up by Alcohol; fo that 1 
ſcarce know any quicker Solution. Hence we learn the 
Power that Alcalies have upon Sulphur, for procuring En- 
trance to Alcohol. Sure, therefore, Sulphur frequently lies 
concealed in many foffile Glebes, but eſpecially in Ores ; 
whence it happens, that a ſimple Tincture of Sulphur has of- 
ten been ſold tor the moſt ſecret and valuable metallic Tin- 
ure, even to Princes; and I remember a boaſted Tinfure 


touch' d -# vegetable Alcali, 
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of Gold thus put off for Heng petabile at a bigh Price. This | 


Tincture was made by mixi 
„ 
'3 then the whole being afterwards byviſed 
and brought to Powder, it afforded a 
Alcohol; but this, I fay, was a mere Tincture of Sulphur ; 
for the Gold here remains But Anti abounds 
— and 4 —_— the Alcali attrafts this Sul- 
ur, ſeparates it the metalline Maſs, and itz 
then the Alcohol bei added w/the whels groind Maid, ex 
tracts only the ſulphureous -Part opened by the Alcali, and 
leaves the Gold, or metallic Part of the Antimony, perſectly 
untouch d. This Obſervation is of infinite Uſe in examini 
F 
nows that i is employed in making them, he 
knows they muſt proceed da, os 
lic, or as the Chymiſts 


call it, the mercurial Part, is never 
In the mean time, our Tin- 
Qure of = affords a wonderful warming Medicine, that 
cauſes Eructation, reſiſts Acids, and cuts Phlegm ; a few 
Drops of it being taken upon an empty Stomach, in Mead, 
Spaniſh Wine, or any proper hn which it thus turns 
white, fo as to be called the Milk of Sulphur. But I could 
never diſcover its antiphthiſical Virtue, as a laſt Refuge in ul- 
cerated Lungs, though I have diligently ſought for it; not- 
withſtanding the great Doctor Willis has wonderfully recom- 
mended it in this Diſtemper ; but I judge ſuch Preparations 
ſhould be more ſparingly praiſed by Phyſicians. 


THE SYRUP OF SULPHUR. 


Tate a Dram of Sulphur opened with Alcali ; dilute it 
with thrice its Weight of Water, wherein it almoſt wholly 


* 


diſſolves; add to the Solution twice or thrice its Weight of 


Sugar, a little boiled; mix them together, and thus a kind of 
Syrup of Sulphur is prepared, containing the Virtue of the 

Sulphur, and may thus be conveniently employed for 
medicinal Uſes. It is made more itiouſly by mixing the 
Tincture with fix Times its Weight of the Syrup of Liquo- 
riſh, or the like Syrup. | 


REMARKS, 


What Opinion Phyſicians ſhould have of this ition 
we hinted above, in conſidering the TinQture of Sulphur. The 
Syrup is heating, drying, and ſtimulating, which are Proper- 
ties that do not ſuit hs and Conſumptions ; eſpecially 
where the Body is worn down, and attended with conſtant 
Sweats. But e we advantageouſly learn, how wonder- 
fully the Powers of Foſſils may be concealed in almoſt every 
Thing; for if any foſſile Glebe, rich in Metals and Sulphur, 
be firſt gently waſhed, ground to Powder, calcined with 
fixed Alcali ; and afterwards diſſolved in Water, Syrup, Wine, 
Alcohol, or other Liquors, the alcaline ſulphureous Part eaſily 
diſſolves, and lies concealed. Whence the Liquor receives 
ſome particular Virtue, which ſhould be y 
before the Liquor is uſed internally, 


SULPHUR PRODUCED FROM OIL AND ACID. 


Take four Ounces of pure rectified Oil of Turpentine, 
it into a Retort, and let fall thereon by 'a Drop at a 
ime, an Ounce of highly rectified Oil of Vitriol; ſhake 
the Retort, after the Addition of each Drop, that it may be 
thoroughly mixed. The Liquor will now heat, ſmoke, grow 
red, and 3 - — 2 dour. —— the whole is tho- 
rou mix d, digeſt it for eight s; then ly a ca- 
£7 Receiver, and diſtil 2 . — os Tee 
ing well luted ; a new and particular oily Liquor will come 
over. The Matter at the Bottom appears fi 
Bitumen, but gradually thickens, and at length becomes 
pitchy, and bituminous; the Liquor that comes over is fetid, 
ſulphureous and ſuffocating, if received into the Lungs. If 
8 ill at length ariſ⸗ f 
ees of Fire, there will at th ariſe a true Sulphur into 
the Neck of the Retort, as may appear from its — and 


manner of burning. {Ne 
REMARKS, | 
ring Bitu- 


Hence we learn the artificial Method of prepa 


men and Sulphur ; and that the fix d Acid of Vitriol, Alum, 


and burnt Sulphur, is the incombuſtible Baſis of Sulphur, 
while the other Part is the combuſtible pure Oil; which two, 
by their intimate Union, compoſe- Sulphur, If this ſactitious 
Sulphur be burnt, its oily Part affords a Flame without Smoke; 
and the other Part, in the burning, affords an acid, cauſtic, 
ſuffocating Vapour, which is preiervative. and ponderous, fo 

[al a3 


uber s Alcabeſt, melted and 


phur ; becauſe the metal- 


like a Fluid 


y carried through with ſucceſſive 


* 


as not to riſe high, and if condenſed by a Glaſs Bell, it dr 
down into Oil of Vitriol, exactly like that of the natural Sul- 
ur. A pure inflammable Oil ſeems to be collected in 
Iphur, ſuch as can ſcarce be otherwiſe obtained; whilſt the 
groſs, uninflammable, terreſtrious, or other ſaline Matter is 
excluded in this Combination; no other Acid, produced by 
Nature or Art, will make Sulpbur by mixing with Oil, The 
Acid of Vitriol, wherever it be, or wherever ſubtilely concealed, 
joins with any inflammable Oil ſo as to make Sulphur. Tartar of 
Vitriol, Glauber's Sal Mirabile of Sea-Salt, and of Nitre, 
the Salt of Vitriol, burnt Alum, and other Bodies — 
this Acid, as oſten as they are, by Means of it, joined wit 
an inflammable Oil, always afford true Sulphur. Hence this 
Acid alone has the Property of producing Sulphur, whilſt all 
inflammable Oils ſerve therewith for the ſame Purpoſe; and 
hence Sulphur can never be produced where this Acid did not 
pre- exiſt; whence numerous obſcure Particulars may be un- 
derſtood in the chymical Hiſtory of Foſſils and Metals; and, 
therefore, whoever would explain them, ſhould remember 
what is here delivered. To give an Example from Becher; 
Melt Glauber's Sal Mirabile in the Fire, throw powdered 
Wood-Coals thereon, a ſulphureous Flame ariſes, and a 
brown Maſs is left at the Bottom, which being diſſolved in 


Water, and precipitated, A true ſulphureous Matter is obtained. 
Here it is plain, that the Oil of Vitriol in the Sal Mirabile 


lays hold of the inflammable Matter in the Coal, and becomes 
Sulphur ; therefore, in determining the Effect of any chymi- 


cal Operation before hand, we mult carefully examine whether 


any of the Matters imployed, either manifeſtly, or ſecretly, 
contain the Oil of Vitriol, Alum, or Sulphur, and whether 
any inflammable Matter is, alſo, applied ; for in this Caſe, 
the Action of Sulphur is immediately produced. 


SULPHUR OBTAINED FROM ALCOHOL AND 


Into a tall Glaſs Body put eight Ounces of Alcohol, pre- 


pared without Alcali ; let fall to it, by a Drop at a Time, 
highly rectify'd Oil of Vitriol; ſhake the Glaſs well after 
cach Drop, and reſt a little, otherwiſe a great Heat, and ſuf- 
focating Vapour would ariſe ; continue thus, by De- 

rees, till an Ounce of the Oil of Vitriol is added. The 
Mixture will have the ſweet Fragrance of Southern-Wood, 


which will ſpread over the whole Place, but ought to be 
avoided, as being ſuffocating ; if received in a ſmall Quan- 


tity into the Lungs, it cauſes a violent Cough ; and if re- 
ccived in a large Quantity, at once, I judge it might prove 
mortal: The Liquor will become reddiſh, Let it now be 
gently digeſted, in a cloſe Veſlel, for five Days; then diſtil it 
gently in Glaſſes cloſe luted ; a wonderful, ſubtile Spirit will 
come over, which proves incredibly ſuffocating, and is ſo much 
the more dangerous, as, by its grateful Smell, it treacherouſly 
leads one to take it in freely, Continue this gentle Diſtilla- 
tion for ſome Time, till the mixed Matter grows black; then 


the Spirit which laſt came over will be exceeding ſweet and 
fragrant z and now there will beg 


in ſomething acid to ariſe, 
which was not in the former Liquor ; then change the Re- 
ceiver, ſtill keeping a gentle, but conſtant Fire, that the Li- 
quor may riſe ſlowly ; for if the Fire was to be urged too 
{irongly, but for a Moment, the Matter would immediately 
ſwell and rariſy, ſo as to come over at once into the Vel- 
ſels, and diſturb the Operation. If the Diſtillation be thus 
gently continued, there ariſes an aqueous, fetid Liquor, and 
along with it another that is ponderolls, pure, limpid, and 
keeping ſeparate and unmixed with the Phlegm. After all 
this is come over, and about one Half of the Whole, again 
change the Receiver, and diſtil by Degrees of Fire, up to the 
higheſt ; a fetid Liquor will ariſe, that does not mix with the 
former ponderous Kind; at the Bottom of the Veſſel remains 
a black, brittle and uninflammable Matter, though otherwiſe 


in ſome Degree approaching to Sulphur ; ſo that by theſe 


Means we have three diſtin Liquors ariſing from this Mix- 


ture, as, alſo, a ſuffocating Vapour, and a fixed Caput Mor- 


tum, of a very particular Nature, remaining behind. 


REMARKS. 
The ſtrongeſt Foſſil Acid, by thus barely mixing with 


the moſt ſubtile vegetable Oil, or Alcohol, cauſes ſuch a 


violent Heat, as, if imprudently mixed, almoſt to take Flame, 
and produce a conſiderable . At the Iaſtant of 
mixing, there ariſes a ſweet Odour, which diffuſes itſelf 


widely; but by a long Digeſtion, the diſagreeable Odour of 


Garlick is produced. Ihe ſweet ſuffocating Odour is attended 
with an Acids Here, 1. a ſpirituous, fragrant, ſuffocating, 


inflammable, and tartiſh Liquor is ſeparated ; whereas the Oil | 
of Vitriol was a little before ſo fixed, and no way fragrant. 


2. There comes over a fetid, ſulphyreous, aqueous, uninflam- . 


. maining diſſolved in the Liquor. 
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mable, acid Liquor, though neither the Alcohol nor Oil of 
Vitriol contain much Water. 3. There comes over a lim- 
pid, ponderous Liquor, that ſmells and taſtes gratefully aro- 
matic,; but will not mix with the two former, yet diſſolves 
in Alcohol, and then extracts ſomewhat of a Tincture from 
calcined Gold, and hence is eſteem'd the 33 Oil 
of Vitriol. It is certainly a dulcified Oil of Vitriol, concern- 
in Weg: Hallandus, Geſner, Mr. Boyle, but particu- 
larly Dr. Hoffman, may be conſulted. The black Fzces be- 
ing diluted with Water, return almoſt into acid Oil of Vi- 
triol, We have here a great many unexpected Phenomena 
from a ſimple Combination ; perhaps this may be the philo- 
ſophical Spirit of Wine, which, by its Fragrance, calls in 
the Neighbours while it is made, according to Lilly's Account 
of it. Perhaps it is the ducified, fragrant Spirit of Vitriol of 
Paracelſus, which he eſteemed powerful in the Falling Sick- 
neſs ; and poſfibly the Tincture prepared with it from Gold 
is a Species of Paracelſus's Aurum Patabile, digeſted in the 
Stomach of the Oftrich. Certainly this Operation may ex- 
cite the truly Curious to examine with Care, whether there 
be any thing of theſe great Secrets concealed therein, We 
find it does not produce true Sulphur, but only certain Pro- 
perties of it. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry. | 

As Sulphur cannot be reſolved into its different Principles 
in cloſe Veſſels, the Diſtillation of it remained very imper- 
fect, till M. Homberg completed it, His Method, as ex- 
plained in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
for the Year 1703, is this : | | 

Take Flower of Brimſtone, four Ounces; Oil of Tur- 
pentine, a Pound; digeſt them in a Matraſs over a Sand-heat 
for eight Days, till the Sulphur is diſſolved, the Liquor ap- 
pearing of a dark red Colour. Then, if the Solution be ſet 
in a cool Place, in a Veſſel cooled by Art, about three Fourths 
will turn to yellowiſh Cryflals, the other fourth Part re- 
The Cryſtals being ſepa- 
rated from the Tincture, let a Pound of freſh Oil of Tur- 
pentine be poured upon them, and thus continue to repeat 
all the Parts of the Operation till the Flower of Sulphur be 


quite diſſolved ; mix all the Tinctures together, and diſtil 


them in a large Glaſs Retort over a gentle Fire; the greateſt 
Part of the Oil of /Turpentine will come over limpid, toge- 
ther with a ſmall Portion of a whitiſh and very acid Li- 
quor ; but as ſoon as the Drops from the Neck of the Re- 
tort appear red, change the Receiver, and increaſe the Fire by 
Degrees, till nothing more will come over. Near the End 
of the Operation, a thick, browniſh Oil will appear, mixed 
with a ſmall Portion of a whitiſh, acid Liquor: In the Bot- 
tom of the Retort is found a black, rare, ſpongy Earth, or 
Caput Mortuum, in ſome Meaſure foliaceous, ſhining, inſipid, 
and remaining fixed in the moſt vehement Degree of Fire, 
Let the thick, dark-coloured, and bituminous Oil be put into 
another Glaſs Retort, and when the Remains of the Oil of 
Turpentine, and of the white acid Liquor, are all drawn 
off by a very gentle Heat, red Drops will begin to riſe; then 
immediately remove the Fire, and upon the bituminous Mat- 
ter in the Retort pour reRify'd Spirit of Wine, which being 
drawn off again, in a gentle Heat, will have a very fetid 
Smell ; pour freſh Spirit on the Remainder, and continue 
this Proceſs till the Spirit that comes off has loſt all its un- 
pleaſant Smell ; and the black Matter which then remains in 
the Retort will Smell agreeably enough, and is the true bi- 
tuminous and inflammable Part of Sulphur. 

It is here to be obſerved, that only a certain Portion of this bitu- 
minous Subſtance is diſſolvable in Spirit of Wine, another Part 
Og which is ſoluble neither by that Spirit, nor by an 
lixivial Liquor, but only by eflential diſtilled vegetable 


Oils. This indiſſoluble ' Subſtance is a ſtrong Cathartic gi- 


ven in the Quantity of two or three Grains; but that Por- 
tion which yields to the Spirit of Wine is an excellent Bal- 
ſam for the Lungs. : 

By this Analyſis, three very different Subſtances are ob- 
tained from Sulphur, almoſt in equal Quantities, one acid, 
the ſecond bituminous, and the third earthy and fixed. 
The acid Liquor is not different from Spirit of Vitriol, and 
when ſaturated with Salt of Tartar, is formed into Cryſtals 
like thoſe of vitriolated Tartar. - This Similitude of thoſe 
two Liquors is farther confirmed by the artificial Production 
of Sulphur. WER 
 Dieſcorides informs us, that Sulphur is good in Coughs, when 
mixed with an Egg; and rc uſed it in hyſterical 
Affections accompanied with Coughing, by way of Fumi- 

ation, ſometimes alone, and ſometimes mixed with other 
2 . The internal Uſe of Sulphur is recommended 
by Phyſicians in Diſeaſes of the Lungs, of which it is, by 
way of Eminence, termed the Balſam ; becauſe it promotes 
Expectoration, and clears and ſtrengthens that Organ, and is 


therefore very + beneficial in a Phthiſis, Aſthma, and Ca- 


cuta- 


tarth. It has in all Ages been a ſamous Medicine in 
| 4 | | an: neous 


— 
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or brown. This Liquor, when cold, is ſeparated from the 


neous Diſeaſes, Scabs, and \Pſorz,- uſed inwardly or out- 
wardly. Externally applied, it diſcuſſes hard Tumors, ri- 
pens and digeſts Buboes ; but no Medicine prepared with 
Sulphur is thought to be agreeable. to Women with Child, 
becauſe it is ready to cauſe Abortion. Inwardly taken, it is 
laxative, and promotes inſenſible Perſpitation, as may be per- 
ceived by the ſulphureous Smell of fuch Perſons as have 
taken it, and by the browniſh or black Colour which it gives 
to the Gold or Silver they carry about them. It ia therefore 
very quickly and readily diffu through the whole Body, 
and, by its balſamic Parts, it blunts and 3 wr acrid 
Salts, with which the Fluids abound in theſe Diſcaſes ; and 
thus reſolves their native, mild, ſoft, and oily _—_ by 
which Means it readily cures ſmall Ulcers in the Lungs and 
8 wu | $f ack 

Though Sulphur may be given inwardly, even in a groſs 
Powder, yet it is ſeldom ordered without ſome Preparation. 
It may be purified different Ways; ſome put it into Water 
wi:h melted Wax, which ſwinis at the Top while the Sul- 
phur falls to the Bottom; and by repeating this Mixture 
till the Sulphur begins to acquire a red Colour, it is then 
thought to be more defecated. Some boil it in Water for ſe- 
veral Days, changing the Water every npw and then, and 
afterwards they ſet it for two Hours in hot Smoke, that ſome 


e 


 Fumes may exhale, and the remaining pale yellowiſh Sul- 


hur they judge to be very pure. Others make Milks and 
Magiſteries of Sulphur, which they think much preferable to 
common Sulphur ; but all theſe Preparations either c 
the true Nature of Sulphur, or elſe are of no Effect at all. 
The beſt Way to purily it, is by Sublimation, or the Re- 
duction of it to Flowers, by which common Method it is 
freed from the earthy or metallic Parts that may have been 
mixed with it. Sulphur thus prepared may be ordered in the 
Diſeaſes already mentioned, in the following Manner: 


Take Flower of Brimftone, four Ounces ; Sugar of Ro- 
ſes, one Ounce z Syrup of Maiden Hair, a ſufficient 
Quantity to make a ſoft Opiate; of which three Drams, 
or half an Ounce, are to be taken every Morning: faſt- 
ing, and every Evening, at the greateſt Diſtance be- 
tween Meals, for a long Continuanco of Time, in the 
Scabies and Aſthma. N 2 


Take Flower of Brimſtone, an Ounce ; white Sugar, 
four Ounces; Roſe-Water, a ſufficient Quantity: Boil 
them according to Art, and make them into 'Fablets, 
or Lozenges; to be taken at a great Diſtance from 
Meals, in Coughs, Conſumptions, and Aﬀthmas. 


Take Flower of Brimſtone, two Drams ; mix it well in 
a poched Egg, and ſwallow it early in the Morning 
faiting, and repeat it again in the Evening, for the Itch, 
rubbing the Body with the following Ointment: 


Take the Roots of wild, ſharp-pointed Dock, and Elecam- 
pane, of each two Ounces; freſh Butter, four Ounces; 
Flower of Brimſtone, an Ounce and half; Mix them 
together, and make them into an Ointment, | 


As the powerſul Acid contained in Sulphur is very preju- 
dicial to the Lungs, Chy miſts, in order to make it a more ſaſe, 


and equally efficacious Medicine, have endeavoured/ to miti- 


gate or inviſcate that acid Salt, by the Preparation called 


Balſam of Sulphur, for which, on any Quantity of Flower - 


of Brimſtone, they pour as much Oil of any Kind as will 
ſwim three or four Fingers Breadth above it, and then digeſt 
them in a gentle Sand-heat, till the Oil begins to look red 


Fxces, and kept for Uſe, In this Manner are the different 


Balſams of Sulphur prepared; ſuch as the Balſamum Awſa- 


at all; and where the expectorated 


tum, Feniculatum, Terebinthinatum, Juniperiſatum, Succina- 
tum, ſo called from the different Oils uſed. The Doſe is 
from ten Drops to thirty in Aſthmas, immoderate Coughs 


Ulcers in the Lungs, nephritic Pains, and Ulcers in the 


Kidneys, and Bladder. From this Balſam are prepared the 


' balſamic Pills of Morton, which in flow, ſcogbutic, or ſcro- 


phulous Phthiſis, are attended with a very. ſmall Fever, if any 
Matter is glutinous, as in 
an Aſthma, are very beneficial, both in the Beginnings and 


ſubſequent Stages of the Diſeaſe, - / : 


Take of Powder of Millepedes, three Drams; Gum 
Ammoniac, well purified, a Dram and an half ; Ben- 


15 2 Flowers, two Scruples ; Extract of Saffron, and 


lam of Peru, each ten Grains; Terebinthinate Bal- 
ſam of Sulphur, a ſufficient 4 Mix and make 
them into Pills, which muſt either be gilt or rolled in 


* 
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| Powder of Liquoriſh. The Doſe is fiſteen or eighteen 
. Grains, to be repeated three Times a Day, at medicinal 


But the beſt Balſam of Sulphur that has eyer been pre- 
pared, N that of the great Flamberg, made by 
extracting a Lincture, with Spirit of Wine, from the bitu- 
minous Part of Sulphur, freed from all its acid and earthy 
Fart. This Tincture, evaporated over a gentle Fire to 
the Conſiſtence of a 82 is the genuine Balſam of 
Sulphur; and of excellent Uſe, not only in Diſeaſes of the 


Lunge, but in all Diſorders in which animal Functions 


are diſturbed by. acrid Salts in the Fluids; It is taken a few 


Drops at a Time, in any Syrup, or licked from the P 
_— y Syrup, or hi the Palm 


The Spirit of Sulphur is proper in burning, malignant, a 
dential Fevers. It quenches Thirſt, de: Baus 
faction of the Fluids, and calms the Efferveſcence of the 


lood and Bile, not by. coagulating the whole Maſs o 


luids, as the other mineral, acid Liquors, but only by en- 
tangling the ſulphureous Parts: For, according to Barellj's 
Obſervation, a Dram or two. of Spirit of Sulphur, injected 
into the Jugular Vein of a Dog, did not kill the Animal ; 
but the lame Quantity of. Aqua-fottis, even diluted with 
Water, throws a into terrible Conyulſions, of which 
he ſoon dies; and upon opening his Body, the whole Blood 
contained in the Veins and Heart is found in grumous 
Clots. Moreover, Spirit of Sulphur attenuates groſs, viſcd 


Humours, and thereby often remcves ObftruQtions ; whence 


it is recommended by ſome in Aſthmas: However, I do not 
think it proper in phthiſical Caſes, becauſe, like other acid 
Liquors, it excites Coughing. It is given only in à few 
Drops at a Time, ſufficient to give a grateful Acidity to any 
proper Vehicle; and by repeating this Doſe at the Begin- 
mag of every Paroxyſm, intermitting Fevers are often cured 
y it, 


- Spirit of Sulphur, either by itſelf, or mixed with Honey 


of Roſes, cures ſimple Aphtbæ in a very ſmall Time, pro- 
vided there be no Inflammation, by only touching theſe little 
Ulcers with the Spirit or Mixture, imbibed by a Bit of 
Cotton, or Linnen Rag. Riverius is of Opinion, that it is 
an excellent Remedy in putrid Fevers ; and that it is found 
by Experience to cool, open, reſiſt Putrefaction, prevent the 
Inflammability of the Fluids, and quench Thirſt, Pet it 
is never to be given in Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, Spitting of 
Blood, Phthiſis, and other Diſcaſes of the Lungs, except the 


Obltruction ariſes from a thick, pituitous Matter, in Inflam- 


mations of the Stomach, Dyſentery, bloody Urine, and Ul- 
cers of the Kidneys and Bladder. Geoffroy. | 
_ SUMA. Tartar. Nulandus. 
SUMACH. A Name for. the Rhus ; folio Ulmi. 
SUMEN. The HyPoGASTR1UM. \ 
SUMMTATES. The Tops of Plants. 
SUPERBA. A Name for the Caryophyllus ; tenuiſolius; 
plumarius; Flore pleno, purpuraſcente. 


SUPERBUS MUSCULUS, A Name for the Elevator 


cui. 
SUPERCILIA. The Eye-brows. | 
SUPERCILIUM ACETABULI, The Margin of the 
ACETABULUM, which ce. | 
SUPERCOMPOSITIVA-- SECTA. The Epiſynthetic 


Sect of Phyſicians among the Antients, See the Preface. 


SUPEREXCRETIO. . The ſame as HYPERCRISIS, 

SUPERFICIES, in Rulandus, is the White of an Egg, 

SUPERFCETATIO, Superſoœtation, See Eplcynss1s.. 

SUPERGEMINALIS. The |Epididymis- is ſometimes 
thus call'd, | | 

SUPERGENUALIS, The Par ZII. 

SUPERHUMERALIS. The ame as Eromis, 


_ SUPERIMPREGNATIO. The ſame as Er Ic vES18. 


SUPERLIGULA. The Ee1GLorT1s... 


SSUPERMONICUM. This is explain'd by. Dorneus, © 


SUPERPURGATIO. The ſame as HYPERCATHAR- 
813, which ſee. by 3 
SUPERSCAPULARIS SUPERIOR. A Name for the 
Muſeulus SUPRASPINATUS, | 
SUPERSCAPULARIS INFERIOR. A Name for the 
Muſeulus In rRASPINATUS. 3 
UPERVACUATIO. The fame as Hypz ack 1518, 
SUPIM. The Name of a Chingy. pomitcrous Tree, of 
no Uſe in Medicine, that I know of. | 
SUPINATOR LONGUS, SIVE MAJOR. a 
This is a long, flat Muſcle, lying on the external Condyle of 
the Os Humeri, and on the convex Side of the Radius, from 
one End to the other. g 1 
t 
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It is fix'd by fleſhy Fibres to the external inter muſcular 
Ligament, and to the Crifta of the external Condyle of the 
Os Humeri, for five or fix Fingers Breadth above the Con- 
dyle, between the Brachiæus and uconæus Externus ; from 
thence it runs along the whole convex Side of the Radius, 
and is inſerted by a flat, narrow Tendon, a little above the 
Styloide-Apophylis in the Angle between the concave and 
flat Sides of the Extremity of this Bone. 

The Supinator Longus was believed to be concerned only 
in the Motion of Supination, till Heiſter very juſtly obſer- 
ved that it was, alſo, a Flexor of the Fore- arm: And in- 
deed, a very ſmall Degree of Attention to its Inſertions and 
Situation, muſt convince us, that it is much better fitted 
for this laſt Uſe than for the firſt ; for before it can act 
as a Supinator, the Hand muſt be in the greateſt Degree 
of Pronation ; and even then, it can do little more than bring 
the Radius back to its natural Situation, without compleating 
the Supination, excepting it be by Jerks. It would, there- 
fore, be much more properly named Radialis Longus, than 
Supinator Longus. | 

This Mufcle may bend the Fore-arm, by Means 'of the 
Connexion the Radius with the Ulna, in ſeveral different 
Situations ; that is, when the Fore-arm is fully extended, 


the Radius being either in a Motion of Pronation or Supi- 


nation, or in a middle Situation between both, 

On this Occaſion it is proper to obſerve, that the Method 
of examining the Uſes of the Muſcles on dead Bodies, by 
png them in order to move the Bones in which they are 

nſerted, is very uncertain, except particular Care be taken 

to pull them in their true natural Direction, which is often 
different from what it appears to be when they are diſſected, 
by reaſon of the lateral Connections, and Freng. 

Supination performed when the Fore-arm is fully extended, 
is commonly attributed, in part, to the Rotation of the 
Os Humeri, by Means of its Articulation with the Sca- 
pula, as if this Supination, when the Fore-arm is extended, 
were greater than when it is bent; whereas the Difference 
in Supination is really but very ſmall, though it be very 
conſiderable in the Motions of Pronation. | 

SUPINATOR BREVIS, SIVE MINOR. 

This is a ſmall, thin, fleſhy Muſcle, ſurrounding a great 
Portion of the upper third Part of the Radius. 

It is fixed by one End to the lower Part of the external 
Condyle of the Os Humeri, to the external lateral Liga- 
ment of the Joint, to the annular Ligament of the Radius, 
and to Part of the lateral Eminence in the Head of the Ulna. 

From thence it paſſes obliquely over the Head of the Ra- 
dius, covering ſome Part of it, and running down upon, 
and in fome Meaſure ſurrounding the Neck, it turns in 
under the bicipital Tuberofity, and is inſerted by the Side of 
the inter-offeous Ligament in the Inſide of the ſuperior Quarter 
of the Bone, and even a little lower. In ſome Subjects we 
may obſerve the Marks of the Paſſage of this Muſcle over 
the Outfide of the Bone. It makes an Angle with the 
Prona tor Teres, reſembling the Roman V. 

The Supinator Brevis ſeems to have no other Uſe than 
what is expreſſed by its Name; and as it is a ſhort, ſmall 
Muſcle, it muſt be very weak. Its Uſe is principally owing 
to the Obliquity of its Fibres ; but ſtill neither this nor the 
former Muſcle would be able to perform Supination, where 
a great Force is required, without the Aſſiſtance of the Bi- 
ceps, Which is the moſt powerful of all the Supinators, and 
the principal Actor in this Motion. JFin/low's Anat. 

SUPPEDANEA, or SUPPLANTALIA. Topical Me- 
dicines apply'd to the Feet. 

SUPPOSI TORIUM, 

A Suppoſitory, is a Kind of medicated Cone, or Ball, 
which is introduced into the Anus for opening the Belly. 
Suppoſitories are uſually made of Soap, Sugar, Allum, or a 
Piece of Tallow-Candle, about the Length of a Thumb, 
and the Breadth of a Finger ; though they may be made 

ſmaller for Children, and ſometimes a little thicker for 


Adults. Suppoſitories are ſometimes compounded of Ingre- 


dients adapted to the Diſeaſe, and Circumſtances of the Pa- 
tient, as of Honey, Salt, Powder of Aloes, Colocynthis, 
and the like. If one Suppoſitory does not occafion'a Stool, 
it muſt be ſupplied by a ſtronger ; and if that does not ſuc- 
ceed, the Repetition muſt be continued till the Effect required 
is produced. They are ſometimes lubricated with Oil or 
Butter, that they may be introduced with greater - Eaſe. 
Some uſe a Lozenge of Sugar, or a ſmall Piece of thin Lin- 
nen Cloth rolled up, with a little hard, ſalt Butter, which 
greatly looſens the Belly. For Ulcers of the Rectum, the 
deft Suppoſitories are made of Honey of Roſes, - Powder of 
 Maſtich and Myrrh, or of Colophony,, The ſtronger Sup- 
politories, which are compoſed of acrid and ſtimulating 
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ients, are advantageouſly uſed -in 2 diffcult 
Infant be in a —— Poſition, and, alſo, for 

when they are tenaciouſly retained 
ibittag them, the Patient ſhould be 
put in the ſame Poſture as in giving a Clyſter, and the Sup- 
_ muſt be gently thruſt up the Anus with the Finger. 

SUPPRESSIO. A Suppreſſion, or Retention ; it is ge- 
nerally us'd relative to Urine, or the Menſes. | 

SUPPRESSIONIS IGNIS. A Fire of Suppreſſion, in 
wg eg is, when the Veſſel containing the Ingredients 
to be ated upon is covered with Sand, upon which live 
Coals are laid, ſo that the Matter contain d in the Veſſel 
may be acted upon both from below and above. Ah 

PPURANTIA. Suppurative Medicines. 

SUPPURATIO. | 

If an Inflammation, by Neglect, too late Uſe, or ill 
Succeſs of the Methods, directed under the Article IN- 
FLAMMATIO, tends to a Suppuration, and it appears fo 
to do by the Signs there given, the Indications will be, 

1, To maturate the crude Humour, as ſoon as may be, into 
one ſimilar Subſtance. 

2, To mollify the ſame, with the adjacent Parts, 

3. To attract it outwards. 

4. To procure a Vent for the concocted Pus. 

5. To mundify the Place. | X 

6. To manage the reſt of the Cure as a Wound. | 
An Abſceſs, anirao, an, Abſceſſus, with the antient 
Phyſicians, had various Significations. Hippocrates, Epidem. 
1. gives that Name to the Change of one Diſeaſe into 
another, when he ſays, if aXAwr Tmupiluy x; ronaler amoyarus i; 
Tiaplains iyirole 3 Of other Fevers and, Diſeaſes there was a 
«© Mutation into Quartans”. The Name Ab/ce/s was, alſo, 
given to thoſe Efforts of human Nature, by which ſome 
noxious Matter was ſeparated from the Blood, and either dif- 
charged from the Body, or depoſited on ſome Part. The 
Antients, therefore, divided theſe Kinds of Ajeeſſes into ſuch 
as were form'd, xa! l,, by Efiux”, [See ECR OE] and 
thoſe which were form'd, xa] anivww, © by Depoſition.” 
Galen. 1. Com. 2. in 1 Epid, Thus, for Example, in a Pe- 
ripneumony, the Matter of the Diſeaſe is obſerved to find a 
Vent by Spitting, by a bilious Flux of the Belly, or by 
Plenty of thick Urine with much Sediment, and in theſe 
Circumſtances there is an A5/ce/s by an Efiux. But where 
there is no ſuch Excretion, and yet from the ſalutary Signs 
which appear, we can predict the Recovery of the Patient, 
we are directed by Hippocrates, Lib. Progneft. to expect an 
Abſceſs, either at the Ears, or towards the inferior Parts of 
the 7 the Matter of the Diſeaſe being depoſited in thoſe 
Parts. But at preſent we underſtand by an Alſceſi, according 
to the common and received Senſe of the Word, the Tran- 
ſition of an Inflammation into a Suppuration, and a Collec- 
tion of Pus thence generated in ſome Part of the Body. In 
this Senſe is an Ab/ceſs defined by Galen, M. M. ad Glauc. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 21, An Affection in which Bodies that were 
„ before in mutual Contact, ſecede from one another. 
Hence it is neceſſary that ſome void Space ſhould be left 
in the Middle, which will contain ſome, flatulent or hu- 
« mid Matter, or a Mixture of both. Some Inflammations, 
«© and many eryſipelatous and phlegmonoide Tumors are 
© changed into an Abſceſs.” For while the obſtructed Ex- 
tremities of the inflamed Veſſels are ſeparated by the Force 
of the vital Fluid, which preſſes on them behind, they be- 
come intermingled with the effuſed Humours, and being che- 
riſhed by the Heat of the Place, paſs into Pus, which by 
removing at a Diſtance from one another the Parts which 
were before contiguous, makes Room for itſelf. But fince a 
true Phlegmon almoſt conſtantly reſides in the Panniculus 
Adipoſus, this Membrane, which eaſily gives Way, may by 
a Collection of Pus be ſometimes diſtended into a very great 


Tumor. Now, that ſuch a preternatural Cavity is formed 
by a Collection of Pus, after the Phlegmon has been ſuppu- 


rated, which did not exiſt before, is demonſtrated, in that if 
ou make an Inciſion with a Lancet into the inflamed Part, 
fore the Pus be generated, there will be an Eruption either 
of Blood, or ſome thinner, Ichorous Fluid, and the whole 
Tumor appears ſolid : But if the Inciſion be made after Sup- 
puration, there appears a manifeſt Cavity aſter the Effuſion 
of the Pus, occafion'd by a Seceſſion of the Parts which were 
before contiguous. | | 
The beft Cure of an Inflammation, is undoubtedly by Re- 
ſolution ; but when this is out of the Power of the Phyſician 
or Surgeon to effect, as is frequently the Caſe, there remains 
nothing but Suppuration, ſince other Mutations or Conſe- 
quences of an mation, which are either a Gangrene 


or Scirrhus, are much worſe, If, therefore, from the Signs 
under the Article INFLAMMAT 10, it appears 
| | | that 


enumerated 
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mat the Inflammation is of ſuch a Nature, that a Raſolu- 
tion cannot reaſonably be expected; or though perbaps there 
were ſome Hopes in the Beginning, that the ſame: might be 
effected; yet through unſucceſsful Application, or Neglect, 
or too late Uſe of proper Remedies, (after the Impetus of 
the vital Liquid, by a continued Preſſure for ſeveral Days to- 
gether, has conſolidated the obſtructing Molecules, _ ren- 
dered them quite irreſoluble by expreſſing the moſt fluid 
Parts) all Expectations of a Reſolution are abſolutely. 
vain and fruitleſs ; the curative Indications are to be di- 
rected in ſuch a Manner, that by forming a Suppu- 
ration as ſoon as poſſible, all the Parts, both in the Fluids. 
and Solids, which are corrupted by the Inflammation to ſuch 
a Degree that they can no longer be ſubſervient to the Laws 
of Health, may be removed out of the Way ; and this be- 
ing effected, that afterwards the loſt Subſtance may be re- 
ſtored, and the ſeparated Particles be reunited reſtored 
to their natural Coheſions. 

1. The material Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, as long as it 
continues in ſuch a Diſpoſition as qualifies it for cauſ- 
ing or increaſing the Diſorder, is calied crude ; but when 
by the vital Forces, its own Nature, or proper Medicines, it 
becomes changed in ſuch a Manner as to be more con- 
formable to the Laws of Health, and leſs injurious to the 
natural Functions, it is termed concocted; and that State of 
the Diſeaſe, in which this material Cauſe is fo alter d as to 
de leſs pernicious, is called Maturation, or Cuncoction. Now 
this Crudeneſs may take Place as well in the Fluids as Solids, 
and conſequently the ſame may be ſaid of Maturation, In 
a Phlegmon we beſtow the Epithet crude on all Matter 
which ſo obſtructs as to be incapable of Reſolution, and 
every Veſſel ſo obſtructed that it cannot be open'd, comes under 
the fame Denomination. Inorder, therefore, to the Reſtitution of 
Health, this obſtructed Veſſel, together with its contained-ſtag- 
nant Matter, muſt be ſeparated from the other quick and per- 
' vious Veſlels, and with the effuſed Liquids be changed into 
one homogenebus Humour called Pus. As long, therefore, as 
the Coheſion of the obſtructed Extremity, with the other 
Parts of the Veſſel which are pervious, remains undiſſolved, 
the vital Force acting upon the Place obſtructed, cauſes an 
Increaſe of all the Symptoms of the Inflammation; but when 
a Separation is effected, and a free Paſſage is opened for the 
Humours through the dilacerated Extremity of the Veſlels, 
it is very reaſonable to conclude, that all theſe bad Symptoms 
muſt be very much diminiſhed, A Crudeneſs, therefore, is 
known by the Increaſe or Height of all the Symptoms; 
and Maturation, on the contrary, by their Remiſſion. We 
have an elegant Deſcription of the whole Affair in Celſus, 
Lib. 5. Cap. 28. where treating of Abſceſſes, he lays, 
« Crude is what has in it, as it were, a great Motion of 
« the Veins, attended with a Weight, Heat, Diſtention, 
« Pain, Redneſs and Hardneſs; and if the Abſceſs be con · 
« ſiderably large, there is a Horror, with a ſlight conti- 
« nual Fever ; but if the Suppuration be deeply: ſeated, in- 
<« ſtead of thoſe Symptoms which otherwiſe appear on the 
« Skin, the Patient is moleſted with pungent Senſations. 
When there is a Remiſſion of the beforemention'd\Symp- 
«< toms, and the Place itches, and becomes whitiſh, or 
«© ſomewhat livid, the Suppuration is maturated.” : 

2. The Hardneſs and Reſiſtance of the inflamed Par 
proceeds from the cloſe Compactneſs of the Liquids and So- 
. lids, © [See INFLAMMAT10] and while theſe continue, the 
Diſeaſe is juſtly ſaid to be crude.” But Maturation requires a 
Separation of the obſtructed Extremities from the other Parts 
ot the Veſſels. The more, therefore, the Parts are ſoſten'd, 
and, as it were, withered, the ſooner, and with the leſs 
Pain, may this Separation be effected. But if the Part be 
affected with a violent Phlegmon, it is generally obſerved, 
that though the Middle of the diſeaſed Place begins to ſoften, 
all the circumjacent Parts retain their -Hardneſs, for which 
Reaſon they are to be treated with the like Emollients, as Cel- 
ſus adviſes us in the Chapter before quoted, where he ſays, If 
% the Parts about the Phlegmon are harder than ordinary, 
<& "they are to be mollify'd with Fomentations of bruiſes 
4 Mallows, or Seed of Fenugreek, or Linſeed, boiled in 
« Paſſum.” - . | 1 

3. If the Pus generated from the Suppuration of the in- 
flamed Part ſettles about the Superficies of the Body under 
the Skin, there is generally a ſpontaneous Elevation of the 
Skin into a Tumor, eſpecially if the Place be treated with 


|  mollifying and relaxing Medicines: But if the Pus ſhould 


have a deeper Seat, the Danger is the greater, leſt it ſhould 
have Sinuſes in the Panniculus Adipoſus ; or if it be latent 
in the interior Parts, it is to be feared that it will communi- 
cate a purulent Contagion to the Viſcera. As ſoon there- 
fore, as by the Signs deſcribed under the Article InFLAM- 
MATTIo, it appears that the Inflammation tends to a Suppu- 


SUP 


ration, we are to try all Methods for deriving the Pus to the 
exterior Parts, » Lib. 4. Cap. 6. treating of the Cure 
of. a Pleuriſy, for a violent and recent Pain commends Bleed- 
ing; but if that proves uſeleſs, or is adminiſter'd too late, 


he bids us have “ Recourſe to Cupping or Scarification: 
<< A Sinapiſm, alſo, prepared with Vinegar, may properly 
de applied to the Breaft, till it raiſes a Bliſter, to which a 


<< proper Medicine is to be afterwards apply d, in order toatiraR 
the Humours to the Place,” And ſpeaking of a Peripneu- 
mony, ibid. Cap. 7. when arriv'd at its Hei ht, he lays, 


It may be of Service to apply to the Breaſt Salt, pounded , 


very ſmall, and mix'd with Cerate, becauſe it lightly cor- 
% rodes the Skin, and diverts the Impetus of the Matter 
which infeſt the Lungs to the exterior Parts. It may be 
„of good Uſe, alſo, to apply a Malagma, of that Kind 
which operates by Drawing.“ If the Pus now totally 
formed can be conveniently attracted to the exterior Parts, the 
Event of the Inflammation is not ſo much to be dreaded ; 


For even in a ſuppurated Pleuriſy, for Inſtance, the Patient 


dies either of a Suffocation from a Compreſſion of the Lungs 
by the Ulcer turgid with Pus, and- prominent towards 
the interior Parts, or of a Rupture of the ſame Ulcer diſcharg- 


ing its Pus into the Cavity of the Thorax, the Conſequences | 


of which are an Empyema, Phthiſis, and Death. But it the 
Impoſtume generated in the intercoſtal Party tends towards 
the ſuperficial Parts, and there riſes into a Tumor, an In- 
ciſion being made therein, and the Pus evacuated, the Pa- 
tient generally recovers. With this View the antient Phy- 
ſicians irritated the external Parts with ſtimulating Medicines, 
or treated them with highly mollifying Cataplaſms or Fo- 
mentations, in order to divert the Impetus of the | Diſeaſe 
towards the exterior Parts. : 

4. When the Extremities of the obſtructed Veſſels, with 
the ſtagnant Blood contained in them, by Means of Heat, 
a Mixture of Humours, and long Settlement in a cloſe Place, 
are Chang'd into a pinguious, white, and homogeneous Liquor, 
a maturated Pus is then ſaid to be form'd. By what. 
Signs we may know the Preſence of ſuch a Pus, ſhall 
be declared hereafter : But when the Pus is too long con- 
fined within this cloſe and hot Place, it grows by Degrees 
thinner, and at the ſame Time more acrimonious ; and as 


the ſmall reſorbent Veins expand their open Orifices in all 


the Superficies of the Cavity in which the Pus is contained, 
they will abſorb the ſame, and, by tranſmitting it to be 
mixed with the Maſs of Blood, induce # purulent Cacachy- 
my, the Conſequence of which may be a heQtic Fever and 
Pthiſis. Beſides, the Pus being render d more acrimonious, 
will much injure the whole Superficies of the Place in which 
it is contained; and being at the ſame Time attenuated, will 
very eaſily find Ways for itſelf into the Panniculus Adipo- 
ſus, the Conſequences of which are often very bad Sinuſes and 


Fiſtulas, which are all owing to a Neglect of 2 * | 
ence, alſo, 


Seaſon a proper Outlet for the concocted Pus. 
we clearly underſtand the Difference between the Reſolution 
of an Inflammation, and the Cure of it by a Suppuration: 


For in the Reſolution of the Inflammation, the Matter of 


the Diſeaſe is, by Means of the vital Forces and proper Re- 
medies, alter'd in ſuch a Manner, as to become very like 
what is of a laudable and wholeſome Subſtance, and qualificd 


for Circulation through the Veſſels with the other Humours, 


without injuring the Functions; ſo that in this Caſe no 


Evacuation is required, But when by Means of Suppuration 


there happens a Separation of thoſe Fluids and Solids which 
were corrupted by the Inflammation, they are converted into 


a mild Pus, though quite different from the. Nature of cur 
Humours ; for which Reaſon, when mixed with them, it 


creates [Diſorders every where, and excites Fevers, until it 
be evacuated from the Body, or ſecreted from the Blood by a 


Tranſlation, and depoſited in ſome Part of the Body, whence - 
it muſt again be expelled before a Cure can be effected. It 


appears, then, that an Evacuation of the concocted Pus is re- 


quired, and that in a ſpeedy Manner, ſince the longer it ſtays, | 


the more /acrimonious it mes, What great. Miſchieſs 


and Diſorders ariſe from too long a Detention of Pus in an 


Abſceſs, we learn from the Obſervations of Phyſicians, A Vir- 


gin, forty Years old, bad her left parotid Gland ſuppurated ; 


and on the fourteenth Day of the Diſeaſe, the Abſceſs there 


generated was elevated to the Bigneſs of one's Fiſt, And 


though in the Begianing of the Diſorder the Patient was free 
from a Fever, and took Care of domeſtic Affaits, yet at 


latt, for want of a due and ſeaſonable Diſcbarge of the Pus, 


ſhe was ſeized with a Fever, attended with very bad Symp- 
toms, as Fainting, Nauſea, Watchings, and other pernicious 
Concomitants, which in a few Days put an End to ber Liſe. 
The Abſceſs, indeed, broke of itſelf a few Days before ber 


Death, but little or no Pus . flow'd out of it. Flilden. Of, 


{*Rinr}-: Chirac. 


Olrurg. Cent, 1. Off, 39. A Child of three Months old had 
an Abſceſs upon its right Shoulder, and the Parents not ſuffer- 


ing an Inciſion to be made in the Place, the Tumor began 


10 fubſide of itſelf; but the Pus being reſorbed, was 
* tranſlated to the Pudenda, where it cauſed a mortal 
Gangrene of theſe Parts. Ibid. O-. 81. Numbers of the 
like Obſervations occur in Authors, which ſhew how dan- 
gerous it is to ſuffer maturated Pus to continue long incloſed 
in a Vomica, | | : 
5. As long as the ſuppurated Place remains cloſed, it is 
called a Cliſe Yomica ; but after an Outlet, whether ſponta- 
neouſly or by Art, is procured for -the Pus, it is called an 
Open Palos, But the whole Superficies of the Cavity which 
contained the Pus, was macerated in the ſame; whence it 
muſt of Neceſſity have been more or leſs injur'd by it, eſpe- 
cially if the Pus were by Delay and Heat rendered conſi · 
derably acrimonious. An Union, therefore, and Conſolida- 
tion of the ſeparated Parts, or a Reſtitution of theſe which 
are deſtroy'd, can never be accompliſhed before all that Su- 
perficies be reduced to the Condition of a pure Wound ; and 
therefore, the half-mortify'd Extremities of the Veſſels, with 
the half-corrupted Parts of the Panniculus Adipoſus, muſt be 
ſeparated, and every Thing elſe be done which is requir'd in 
Wounds, [See the Article VuLnvus,] „ Ulcers, ſays Hip- 
s pocrates, Lib. de Ulcer. before they are cleanſed will not 


„ unite, though their Lips are brought together ; nor will 


«< they admit of a ſpontaneous Coalition, Ulcers, alſo, whoſe 
« circumjacent Parts are inflamed, can never unite as long 
« as the Laim! continues. Or if the Parts ſurround- 
« ing the Ulcers appear black, or if there be any putrify'd 
« Blood, or a Varix ſupplying an Influx of Blood into the 
Place, in ſuch Caſes there can be no Coalition before the 
„ circumjacent Parts of the Ulcer are made whole and 
„ ſound.” - 

6. After Depuration, the Ulcer paſſes into the Nature of 
a pure Wound, but with Loſs of Subſtance ; and therefore 
a Regeneration of what is loft, and a Re-union of what is 


ſeparated, are next to be procured, 
Maturation is effected by the Application of ſuch Medi- 


Cines as | 
1. Increaſe Motion in the Part affected, by cheriſhing, 
ſtimulating, heating, communicatin eat actuall 


or virtually; they have the like Effect on the whole 
Body exciting a flight Fever. a 


All Maturation of an inſlammatory Crude Matter into con- 


cocted Pus, muſt be effected by Means of the vital Forces; for 


ſoon as theſe fail or languiſh, the Formation of Pus is ob- 
ſery'd to ceaſe, And therefore Hippocrates, Lib. de Ulcer, 
enumerates among the Signs of Death the Exſiccation or 
Drying up an Ulcer, whether generated before, or duri 

the Time of Sickneſs : And in the laſt Stage of a Pthiſis, the 
Spit is diminiſhed, and frequently even ceaſes, for the like Rea- 
ſon. Now, the vital Force is eſtimated by the Circulation 
of the Fluids through the Veſſels. Since then the Extremi- 
ties of the obſtructed Veſſels ate to be ſeparated, together 
with their ſtagnant Contents, by the Force of the Fluid 
preſſing upon them forward, the ſpeedieſt Way of effecting this 
muſt be by augmenting the Strength and Celerity of the Motion 
of the Fluids through the Veſſels in the Part which re- 
uires Suppuration ; for in that Caſe, the Fluid projected 
2 che Veſſels will, within a given Time, act upon 
the obſtructed Extremities with ſtronger and oftener 2 
Strokes, and by that Means deſtroy their Coheſion. Hence 
an increaſed Motion is mention'd under the Article Ix- 
FLAMMAT10 as one Condition requir'd to cauſe a Tenden- 
ey in a Phlegmon to Suppuration. It is, however, to be ob- 
ſerved, that too ſwift a Motion of the Liquids through 
the Veſſels cauſes a ſudden Rupture of the Capillaries, in- 
ſtead of a gradual Separation; the Conſequence of which is 
a Gangrene, inſtead of a laudable Suppuration. A juſt Mo- 
deration, therefore, is requir'd, fo as that the Motion in 
the Part be greater indeed than in a State of Health, and 
yet not exceſſive, Now, the Heat of the inflamed Part, if 
it be on the Superficies of the Body, or the Fever, in a 
reater or leſſer Degree, if the Diſeaſe have a deeper 
eat, will diſcover whether the Motion ought to be in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed. the Motion be too flow or lan- 
af an increaſed, either by the Ap- 


guid, it is to be quick 
plication of Topics to ti Parts affected, or by internal Re- 


medies. 
We have obſerved underIneLAMMATIO, that a Phlegmon 
is attended with a Fever, either univerſal or ial, and 
therefore the Motion is to be increaſed in the i ed Part 
alone, if it be 

flight kind of Fever. Thus we ſee in a 


flible, or in the whole Syſtem by exciting a 
thiſis, where Pus 


8 Up 


1 every Day, that the Patient is never free from 
a flow heftic Fever, which is exaſperated while the Pus is 
ing; but diminiſhed during the Expectoration of the 

when generated ; and therefore it is ſaid by Hippocrates, 
in the Place quoted under INFLAMMATIoO, ** That Pains 
©« and Fevers are more incident about the Time of the Ge- 


neration of Pus, than after it is generated,” 


qualify'd for anſwering the aforeſaid Intention, are the aro- 
matic Gums, Ammoniac, Galbanum, Opopanax, and the 
reſt; in all which there is a moderate Stimulus, and at 
the fame time a good meaſure of Tenacity, by which they 
adhere to the Part to which they are applied. And thus by 
confining their very ſubtile Exhalations, they cheriſh the 
Part as it were in a Vapour-Bath of their own Creation ; and, 
at the ſame time, by relaxing the Veſſels, inſinuate their 
ſtimulating Aromatic Principle ; which is the Reaſon why 
ſuch Remedies are of extraordinary Efficacy in all Inflam- 
mations, where, on account of too languid a Motion, we 
are apprehenſive of a Scirrhus. All theſe Medicines, alſo, 
which thus by a gentle Stimulus excite a greater Motion in 
the affected Part, are at the ſame time virtually or poten- 
tially heating, becauſe a greater Heat is the Conſequence of 
an increaſed Motion of the Fluids through the Veſlels, as is 
demonſtrated under the Article InFLammaTio. Thoſe 
Medicines, alſo, are very ſerviceable, which are actually hot, 
provided their Heat be not fo intenſe, as by diffipating the 
moſt fluid Part, to convert the reſt into a ſcirrhous Hard- 
neſs. The beſt Heat then, in this Caſe, is of a humid kind, 
as when Fomentations and Cataplaſms are applied wrapt up in 
heated woollen Cloths, or the like, by which means the af- 
fected Part is fomented and cheriſhed with a continual tho? 
ntle Heat. For, A hot Suppuratory, tho' not in all 
* Ulcers, is a very good Sign of a ſaſe State, for it ſoftens 
„the Skin, attenuates, and mitigates Pain. Hippocrut. 5. 
Aph. 22. with other good Effects. Why he ſays, Not in 
c all Ulcers,” is explain'd by Galen in his Comment on this 
Aphoriſm, where he ſays that Heat is prejudicial to putrid 
and rheumatic Ulcers, by increaſing the Pu ion, and at- 


tracting Defluxions. | 
2. Maturation is promoted by the Application of ſuch Re- 
medies as reſtrain the excited Motion and Heat to the 
Place affected, by glutinous emplaſtic Subſtances, which 
prevent too great an Exhalation and Diſſipation, and 
by Lenitives correcting an Exceſs of Acrimony. 


The. inflamed Place is always hotter than it is uſually in a 
State of Health; and ſince all the Symptoms of an Inflam- 
mation are increaſed, when it tends. to a Suppuration, the 
Heat muſt be ſo too before the Abſceſs be formed. But by 
an Increaſe of Heat the moſt liquid Part of our Humours is 
diffipated, whence it muſt be highly beneficial to apply ſuch 
Things as cheriſh the Part affected by a continual Humecta- 
tion, and reſtore what is diſſipated by the increaſed Heat, 
Hence thoſe Remedies muſt be of extraordinary Service, which 
are able to retain a large Quantity of Water, and will not 
eaſily part with it. But ſuch is the Nature of all glutinous 
Things, which with Water will form themſelves into a duc- 
tile Paſte, as will all farinaceous Subſtances, and particularly the 
Meal of Linſeed, which will abſorb a vaſt Quantity of Water. 
Of Things of the like Nature are formed highly emollient Cata- 
plaſms, of which there are various Formulz, And if the Place 
which requires Suppuration be kept Night and Day well wrapt 
up in them after the Manner preſcribed, eſpecially if Care be 
taken that they may-be always warm, all Inflammations which 
will not admit of Reſolution, are generally ſpeedily enough 
maturated, and converted into good Pus. And fince all 
theſe Remedies have, beſides their moiſtening Quality, an 
emollient Virtue, and relax the ſolid Parts of the Body, they 
muſt in an extraordinary meaſure mitigate the Pain which at- 
tends- the Suppuration, and is generally pretty ſharp ; and 
beſides exert their lenient Virtue, by inviſcating and ob- 

ing all manner of Acrimony; in which laſt reſpect they 
are of Service, becauſe a mild Diſpoſition of the Humours is 
requir d in order to a Suppuration, as we have obſery'd un- 
der INFLAMMAT10. And ſince there is great Danger here of 
a Degeneracy into a Putrefaction, on account of a Stagnation 
of the Fluids in the obſtructed Veſſels contiguous to the 
others, and the increaſed Heat, for this Reaſon we take care 
to ſele& ſuch Topics, as by the Heat of the Part to which 
they are applied are in à ſhort time ſo. alter'd, as to become 


of à Nature quite oppolite to Putrefaction, or to acquire an 


aceſcent Quality. With this View our Surgeons add to their 
maturating Cataplaſms the Meal of Rye, which very ſoon be- 
comes aceſcent, Vi itſelf, Sorrel and the like. 8 
alſo, uſe to add freſh Butter, Oil of Linſeed, or — 3 


1 : 5 


obſtructing the Pores of the Skin, prevent 
tion of the Humid ; and partly, becauſe, by theſe Additions, 
they take care that thoſe Cataplaſms ſhall not become too 


Suppuratives, or Remedies effecting a Maturation into Pus, 


are, 
1. Simple aromatic Gums, ſuch as Gum Ammoniac, Bdel- 
liom, Elemi, Galbanum, Opopanax, I 
2. Emollients, Relaxers, Moifteners. 
Fermule to theſe Purpoſes occur under theArticleA n$scx55vs, 


3. A third Means of promoting Maturation is, by mode- 
rating the Motion and Temperament of the whole vital 

 Flaid, in ſuch a manner, as that it may neither be 
too fluggiſh, nor too much exalted. 


This Rule is of the greateſt Importance 
Medicine, with refpe& to the Cure of internal as well as ex- 
ternal Diſeaſes. The accelerated Motion of the Humours 
cauſes a Tendency of the Phlegmon to a Suppuration ; but 
too great a Degree of Acceleration, by ſuddenly deſtroying the 
very tender Contexture of the capillary Veſſels, produces a 
Gangrene ; as, on the contrary, a ſedate and moderate Mo- 
tion is what takes place in the Reſolution of an Inflammation. 
While there are Hopes, then, of a Reſolution, the + — 
makes no Scruple of checking the Impetus of the vital Liquid, 
by fuch Remedies as have been mentioned under the Article 
InNFLAMMATIo, in order to prevent any farther Injury of 
the inflamed Veſſels. But when he perceives by undou 
Signs that a Reſolution is impraQticable, he knows that a 
greater Degree of Motion is always requir'd than is natural 
in a State of Health, for ſeparating the obſtructed Extremi- 
ties of the Veſſels, and converting them, with the extravaſated 
Humours, into good and laudable Pus; and is therefore ſen- 
ſible, that ſuch Methods as give too great a Check to the 
Impetus of the Circulation may oftentimes be prejudicial. In 
this Caſe, therefore, either by means of internal Remedies, 
or the Application of Topics, we are to endeavour ſuch a Re- 
gulation of the Circulation of the Humors through the Veſ- 
ſels, as will produce in the Place which is to be fu fl 
greater Heat and quicker Motion' than is conſiſtent with a 


State of Health, but not in ſo intenſe a Degree as by a ſudden. 


' matic Liquor to be drank warm, found under the Article In- 


Deſtruction of the minute Veſſels, wholly to deprive the Part 
of the Influx of the vital Humours, and by that means induce 
a'Gangrene. And ſuch a Regulation is known to be made, if 
the Heat in the Part inflamed exceeds that in Health, but not 
much; if there be a Pain, but not intenſe ; if a moderate Pul- 
ſation may be perceived; and if the Tumor, Rednefs, and 
other Symptoms of an Inflammation increaſe indeed, tho? but 
flowly and'by due Degrees. The Signs, then, which are af- 


- forded by the very Part affected, indicate whether the Mo- 


tion of the vital Fluid is to be augmented or diminiſhed. 
But when the Inflammation is ſo very conſiderable as to diſ- 
order the whole Body, in ſuch a Caſe the Greatneſs of the 
Fever, the Thirſt, with the Dryneſs of the Tongue, are 
plain Indications of what ought to be done, in order to ob- 
tain that juſt Regulation which is requir d. Now there is no 
univerſal Suppurative ; but different Remedies are neceſſary, 


in proportion as the Motion of the Humours is to be increaſed 


ot diminiſhed; For a hot and juvenile Conſtitution, a Cata- 
plaſm compoſed of Oatmeal; Mitk and freſh Butter, will be 
proper to be applied to the Place which is to be ſuppurated; 
for the Melancholic, Aged, and Perſons of a cold Tempera- 
ment, Bulbs of Onions roaſted under the Aſhes, Galbanum, 
Gum Ammoniac, and the like Stimulants are added; that by 
quickning, in ſome meaſure, the Motion of the Fluids, the 


Sappuration may ſucceed the better, and a Seirrhus be avoided, 


which otherwiſe often ns in ſuch a Circumſtance, if the 
Inflammation ſeizes the glandulous Parts of the Body. The 
ſame — to be obſerved in internal Inſſammations. 

Thus in the Beginning of a Pleurify; Bleeding boldly admi- 
niſter d, even to Fainting, oſten removes the Diſeaſe; but 
when, for want of timely Aſſiſtance, the Phyſician perceives 
that the Cure cannot be effected by a Reſolution, he knows 
that the only Way left for a Recovery is by a Concoction of 
the morbific Matter, and an Evacuation of the ſame'whencon- 
cocted by Spitting, Urine, or other Ways, or a Converſion of 
it into an Abtes. But to attempt a Cure, in ſuch à Cir- 
cumftance, by Veneſection, or other Evacuants, which muſt 
of Neceſſity highly weaken the vital Force, eannot but prove 


to the Detriment of the Patient, ſince the Caſe requires a 


moderate Fever for the Maturation of the crude inflam- 
Ms — rg oe 
The Uſe of the Decoction under the Title of A thin aro- 


- 


' FLAMMATIo, will anſwer the Tmention” of exciting a ſufi- 


cent Motion 


ious Subſtances ; partly becauſe by 


in the Practice of long Con 


3 
+ The Intentiva- of Maturation is anfwered by k 


the Place cloſed, till all the inflamed irreſolub Mae 
be ſuppurated ; and this is a fourth Method, which, with 


| thols before preſerided, will not fail of procuring good : 


and laudable Pus in the Part affected. 


It often happens in a large Abſceſs, that the Middle be- 
comes ſoft and 1 to the Touch, when the greateſt Part 
of the inflam d Tumor, which lies more remote from the 
—.— continues _ _ R_ many Diſorders 

nt on keeping ace too cloſed 

— of the Pus, the e Fcm 
often intent on 
the leaſt Fluctuation. But all the pernicious Conſequences 
obſerved to proceed from a delayed Evacuation of the Pus 
depend on the Putrefaction and Acrimony which it acquires by 

tinuance, whence, as it increaſes in Quantity, it works 
out Paſſages for itſelf into the Panniculus Adipoſus, and pro - 
duces Sinuſes and Fiſtulas; or being attenuated, is abſorb'd 
by the bibulous venous Veſſels, and by this means inſects the 
Blood with. a purulent Cacochymy ; or, laſtly, having its 
thinner Part diffipated, the reſt is condenſed, and forms ſcir- 
rhous Tumors, eſpecially about the glandulous Parts. But 
as long as the remains Cloſed, and the Air has no 
Acceſs to it, there can be no ſudden Degeneracy into a Pu- 
trefaction; and while the Pus is contain'd in a Cavity whoſe 
circumambient Parts are all hard, it will not eafily infinuate 
itſelf into the Panniculus Adipoſus ; nor will there be any great 
Fear of a Reſorption of the attenuated Pus, ſince the arterialVeſ- 
ſels, which are diſtended by the inflammatory irreſoluble Mat- 
ter, compreſs the adjacent Veins. Beſides the very Pus it- 
ſelf, which is lodg'd in this half-ripen'd Abſceſs, affords a 
very good Remedy for the Reſolution of the crude and hard 
adjacent Parts; while, by its Heat and long Reſidence, it in- 
duces in them a Colliquation, which Manner of Expreſſion is 
uſed 7 r Lib. de Cap. Vuln. where he ſays, 
arxyxy ou Tas loa; x, xowirag 10 a; idlaxyva, 
rr 
% converted into Pus and conſumed.” For Pus generated in 
a Wound reſolves the ſemilacerated Parts, and the inflamed 
Extremities of the Veſſels, with the contained Li- 
quids, It appears, then, of how great Benefit it is to leave 
the png Face cloſe or unopened, till all the inflamed 
crude Matter be maturated ; for in ſo doing we imitate Na- 
ture, which beſt performs her Work of Suppuration, when 
the Place to be ſuppurated is cloſed up. Thus in a recent 
Wound; where the Parts are divided, after the Flux of Blood 
is ceaſed, a bloody Cruſt is formed upon the Cavity of the 


Wound, and under this Covert, by a gentle Suppuration, is 


the Surface of the Wound depurated. Hence Hippocrates, 
who always follows Nature, has eſtabliſhed it as a Maxim in 
Medicine, 6 Epid. ** Whatever requires Concoction is to be 
% cloſed up; but the contrary to this is to be kept open and 
« dry'd,?” | 

| the Methods preſcribed under theſe four Heads are 


obſerved,” the Conſequence is the Generation of a goed Pus; 


the Qualities of a good and laudable Pus may be found under 
IxFLAMMATIO. | 


Unleſs the Matter of the Inflammation be thus changed as 
is above deſctibed, the opening of the Abſceſs is both 
uſeleſs and dangerous. 


If the inflammatory Tumor be before it comes to 
perfect Maturity, no Pus, but pure , is diſcharged, as is 
obſerved under InFLAMMATIo 3 or if any Part of it be 

into Pus, when that is evacuated, the reſt is indu- 


rated, and is with more Difficulty, and after a larger Space of 


Time, brought to Maturation. And beſides, when an Inci- 
ſion is made in ſuch Tumors while they are crude, the Pain is 
much ſharper, and the greater the Danger of injuring the ſub- 
jacent Parts. For in a mature Abſceſs, the ed Pus ele- 
vates the Skin above the Parts which lie under it; and there - 


fore it may be ſafely opened, fince the Point of the Lancet, 


after perforating the Skin, enters a hollow Place full of Pus ; 
whence there can be no Danger of hurting the Veſſels or muſ- 
cular Fibres.” For this reaſon, Celſus, Lib. 7. Cop. 2: treat- 
ing of Abſceſſes in nervous Parts, ſays, ** That Abſceſſes in 
„ other Places may be opened ſomewhat crude; but with re- 


<6. js to be expected, till the Skin be extenuated, and the Pus 
« brought near to it, that it may be the more eaſily 


c come t.. The fame Regard is to be had of theſe 


Places where the large Blood-Veſſels have their Courſe; 


as for inſtance, the Groin, and under the Arm-pits, 
whete ſuch inflammatory Tumem often occur, and re- 


opening ſuch Tumors as ſoon as he ives 


| <6 ſpect to thoſe among Nerves, the laſt Degree of Maturity 


S UP 


quire Suppuration. For no prudent Artiſt will venture to o- 


pen ſuch Abſceſſes before are perſectly ripe, ſince the 
great Veſlels, or ſome conſiderable Branches of them, may ve- 
ry eafily be injured, to the vaſt Detriment of the Patient, up- 
on ſuch Incifion ; and how much the Cure is retarded, and 
the Pain augmented, by opening a crude Abſceſs, the Obſerva- 
tions of the beſt Surgeons will inforgz us, A Man of Qua- 
lity, after a Fever, had an inflammatory Tumor under his 


Arm-pit, which wag very painful, 'The Surgeon, who had . 
the Care of it, deſpiſing the Advice of wiſer Perſons, as ſoon - 


as he perceived a flight FluQuation in the Tumor, made a 
deep Inciſion in it with his Lancet, which was very painful 
to the Patient, who received no Relief from the Diſcharge 
of a very ſmall Quantity of Pus on that Occaſion, but, on 
the contrary, had his Fever and Inflammation increaſed. Af- 
ter long Application of the moſt emollient Cataplaſms, the 
Place was at laſt healed ; the Cure of which might have been 


accompliſhed in a few Days, if the Tumor had not been o- 
pened in a raſh manner before perfect Maturation. M. de la 


Motte, in his Traits Complet de Chirurgie, Tom. I. gives 
ſeveral Inſtances which confirm the Truth of this Obſer- 
vation, So I have ſometimes ſeen venereal Buboes too 


ſoon lanced, for fear of a Lues, on account of the long 


Retention of the Pus, produce very. troubleſome Con- 
ſequences ;, by which means the Cure has been protracted 
many Months, while the .Surgeon was obliged to' uſe Corro- 


ſives, to conſume what the Pus, if left alone in its cloſed Ca- 


vity, would moſt certainly have reſolved in a few Days. It 
is to be obſerved, however, that in Abſceſſes there often hap- 
pens to be ſomewhat of a Hardneſs in their outer ane. 
when their other Parts are perſecily maturated. But when 
ſuch Tumors break ſpontaneouſly, and the Pus is by that 
means all evacuated, theſe hard Reliques uſually, waſte away 
and vaniſh ; and therefore the Opening of ſuch Tumors as 
theſe would have produced no bad Effects, becauſe they were 
already ſuppurated in almoſt every Part. - 3 


A Softneſs of the Part, a Fluctuation of the Tumor when 


preſſed, its Whiteneſs, a Remiſſion of the Pain, Heat, 


Redneſs, Tenſion, Pulſation and Fever, the Head or 
Top of the Tumor muctonated, and a Weight ſucceed- 
ing the Pain, are Indications that the Pus is maturated, 
and diſpoſed for Evacuation, 


As it is dangerous to open the ſuppurated Place before per- 


ſect Maturity; and, on the other hand, the Conſequences 
of too long a Retention of the Pus in a cloſed Place, are many 
and pernicious, the greateſt Attention is due to thoſe Signs, 
which ſhew, that the Pus which is now formed and collec- 
ted in the Abſceſs, may be diſcharged with Advantage. Now 
theſe Signs are deduced from an Alteration of the Phænomena, 
in the ſuppurated Part, while the irreſoluble inflammatory 
Matter is changing to perfect Maturity. 
A Softneſs of the Part. It has been demonſtrated under 
the Article INFLAMMATI1o, that in a Phlegmon there is 
reat Hardneſs proceeding from a cloſe Compactneſs of the 
olids and Liquids together, becauſe the condenſed Blood 
ſettles in the Veſſels, which remain as yet entire, tho* ob- 
ſtructed. But when the diſtended Veſſels, while the Phleg- 
mon is under Suppuration, are broken, the Liquids extrava- 
ſated, and the tendereſt of the ſolid Parts ſuffer an Attrition, 
Reſolution and Change into Pus; the Hardneſs muſt of 


neceſſity be ſucceeded by a Softneſs, ſince we have now a 


fluid and not a hard and crude inflammatory Matter under the 
Skin. Bodies may, alſo, be vaſtly hard, tho' conſiſting for the 
moſt part of Fluids, provided they are contained in diſtinct 
Veſſels, and are not confluent into one Place; as we find by 


Apples, Pears, Turneps, and ſome other Fruits, which, tho“ 


they contain an extraordinary Quantity of Juice, are yet often- 
times very hard; but when they are bruiſed, they become a 


very ſoft Pulp, as they do, alſo, when placed pretty near the 


Fire; for then the elaſtic Air, latent in theſe Fruits, being 
rarified with the Heat, breaks the Veſſels, which cauſes an 
Effuſion of the Humors, by which a very hard Apple may 
within a Quarter of an Hour become ſo ſoft as to be alm 
fluid; and the ſame happens, if the Continuity of the Veſſels in 
theſe Fruits be diſſolved by means of Putrefaction. IF 
A Fluftuation of the Tumor when preſſed. The Surgeon, + 
in order to aſſure himſelf that the inflamed Place is. equally 
ſuppurated, uſes to apply his Fingers to the Tumor, and 
gently 2 it, now on this, now on that ſide; and if while 
he preſſes it on one fide, he perceives an Undulation of the 
contained Humour on the Side oppoſite, he ſatisſies himſelf 
that the Tumor is ſufficiently maturated in all its Parts. But 
where ſuch a Fluctuation is not perceived, tho' it appeats to 
be ſoft on both ſides, there may be till ſome crude inflam-. 
matory Matter in the migdle of the Tumot, which may pre- 
vent the Impreſſion made on one, Ide from being commu- 
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nicated to the oppoſite Part. That there are ſuch Abſceſſcs, - 


which are in a manner divided into two, by remaining cr 
in the middle, while the outer Parts are ma 


d externally protuberant, elevated to a Head and faſtigi- 
e ated, equally maturated, neither hard in the Extremities, 


„ bending downward, nor - bifid, are of the better fort; 
to theſe are bad, and the moſt con- 


© but the contr 
„ trary worſt of all.” And Galen, in his Comment on 
the ' Place, - ſays, that © in bifid Abſceſſes, the middle is 
never without Fault, as being crude [wav] ee unſup- 
«© purable and hard.“ It is true indeed, that a mature 
Abſceſs has this Fluctuation in common with Aneuriſms, 
and ſome ampullous Swellings containing Humours; but an 
Abſceſs is very well diſtinguiſhed from them, in that it is 
282 by an Inflammation. It is plain enough, that the 

luctuation of a preſſed Tumor cannot well be perceived, 


unleſs the I umor be eminent; for while the Abſceſs is latent 


in the Panniculus Adipoſus, deeply ſituated among the Muſ- 
cles, it is not eaſily diſcovered by this Mark of Fluctuation. 
 Whiteneſs. It has been demonſtrated under the Article Ix- 
FLAMMATI9, that a Redneſs ought to accompany an In- 
flammation, becauſe the obſtructed and dilated Veſſels are re- 


plete with a red thick Blood, But when all that thick in- 
flammatory Matter, together with the obſtructed Extremi- 


ties, are changed into a white and equal Pus, the Cauſe of a 
Redneſs no longer exiſts. Beſides, while the Pus from with- 
in, and the moſt emollient Fomentations or Cataplaſms from 
without, are macerating the Skin, it decays in a man- 
ner, and, acquires a white Colour; for when a Plaiſter of 
any ſort is applied, the Skin being under a continual Fomen- 
tation from the reflected Vapour of the exhaling Liquid, be- 
comes throughly white in a few Days, and being inſenſibly 
waſted and extenuated, appears at length of the Colour of 
the ſubjacent Pus. We fee then the Reaſons why a white 


Colour is juſtly reckoned a Sign of the Maturity of an Ab- 
ſceſs. Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 28. treating of Abſceſſes, ſays, 


“ that ſuch as become ſofter on a ſudden, are of the moſt 


« favourable Sort; as are thoſe which have their red Colour 
fading into a white; and theſe are Signs that Pus is ac- 


„ tually forming; for a Tumor and Redneſs were long pre- 
“ exiſtent.” | 


A Remiſſion of the Pain, Heat, Reaneſs, Tenfron, Pulſation 


and Fever. All thoſe Symptoms of an Inflammation are pro- 


duced by the Blood impelled by the vital Force, and with an 
increaſed Impetus and Celerity preſſing upon the obſtructed 
Extremities of the Veſlels, an Account of. which is found 


under the Article INFLAMMATIio. When, therefore, the 


Extremities of the Arteries, which were obſtructed are by 
the Suppuration, ſeparated, the Cauſe of theſe Symptoms ceaſes, 
and conſequently the Symptoms themſelves diſappear, or at 
leaſt are very much diminiſhed. Hence Hippocrates, 2 Aph. 47. 


already quoted, juſtly obſerves that the Pain and Fever are 


«© more intenſe at the Time when the Pus is generating, 
6 than when it is generated,” It is, however, to be 
obſerved, that the Pain is ſometimes very acute, tho' the ſup- 
purated Part be perfectly maturated, becauſe the Collection 


of Pus, which is every Day augmented, diſtends the incum- 


bent Skin, and more and more dilacerates it; but this Pain 


has its Original, it is plain, from another Cauſe ; and when 


the Abſceſs breaks ſpontaneouſly, or when perforated by 
the Lancet, it ceaſes immediately. Celſus, therefore, in the 
Place before quoted, after enumerating the Symptoms by 
which an Abſceſs is known to be crude, preſently ſubjoins, 
«« But when theſe are remitted, and the Place itches, and appears 
whitiſh or ſomewhat livid, the Suppuration is mature. But we 
muſt here obſerve; that tho? the Skin, when theAbſceſs is mature, 


be generally whitiſh, yet the cutaneous Veſſels are ſometimes . 


compreſſed by the diſtending Pus to. ſuch a Degree, that all 


vital Influx and Efux of the Humours being quite ſuppreſſed, - 


the Skin begins to gangrene, and acquires a ſomewhat livid 
Colour. The like Signs of a mature Abſceſs we have in 
Agineta, Lib. 4. Cap. 18. where, after enumerating the 
Signs of an inflamed Part tending to Suppuration, he tells 
us that After the Abſceſs is come to its Height, many of 
<< theſe Signs are mitigated, the Part is affected with a prick- 
„ ing kind of Itching, a Numbneſs is felt, and the Tumor 
<< riſes into a ſharp Head, which is ſoft, and yielding to the 
% Touch, and has its Surface near the Head abraded 
[amevgiles].” Here he remarks that the Skin on the mu- 
cronated Top of a mature Abſceſs ſecedes per Strata, by a. 
ſort of Excoriation. | a 

The Top of the Tumor is mucronated. When the Phlegmon 
begins to maturate by Suppuration, there is almoſt conſtantly 


perceived a Softneſs and Fluctuation in the Middle, tho the 
exterior Parts remain ſtill hard. For ſince the moſt emol- 


lient Cafaplaſms are uſually applied to promote the Suppu- 
I | | ration 


from chirurgical Obſervations. And the fame was obſerved 
by Hippocrates, Epid. 6. where he ſays, that Tubercles 


of the reſt of the Parts prevents their eaſy Extenſion. For this 
Reaſon. the Top of the Tumor will be eminent 
above the other Parts; and in this Place, the be- 
ing gradually diſtracted and weaken'd, the Abſceſs will break 
[ſpontaneouſly, or may be very fafely open'd with the Lancet. 
A Wight ſucceeding the Pain. We have already obſerved, 
that the Pain increaſed as long as the inflamed Part was un- 
der Suppuration ; for the Extremities of the obſtrusted Veſ- 
ſels muſt be ſeparated by Degrees, and, conſequently, when 
the nervous Fibres; diſperſed through the Coats of the Veſſels, 
are juſt about to break, the Pain muſt be ſharpeſt, but will 
ceaſe after an intire Rupture. But when the Abſceſs is broken, 
there will appear a Collection of Pus without the Veſſels, 
lodged either in a Cavity preternaturally produced, or in a na- 
tural Cavity enlarged, and this Pus with its Weight preſſes upon 
the Parts on which it ſettles. For a Perſon in th, tho' he 
feels not the Weight of his own Body, yet, as ſoon as there 
is a Collection of extravaſated Humours, he will immediately 
be ſenſible of their Weight. When the Veſſels are broken 
by a violent Contuſion, and there is a Collection of Blood 
in the Panniculus Adipoſus under the entire Skin, the Patient 
preſently complains of an unuſual Heavineſs of the Part. 
hen the Legs are diſtended with an Accumulation of Se- 
rum in the Anaſarca, the miſerable Patients move their 
Limbs as if they were oppreſſed with Weights of Lead. But 
this Senſe of Weight takes place only where there is a conſide- 
rable Suppuration, as is eaſy to imagine; and in internal Dif- 
eaſes the principal Sign of alatent Abſceſs is the Senſe of a dead 
Weight, ſucceeding an acute Pain in the affected Part; as it 
happens in a iſy, Peripneumony, and the like Diſeaſes. 


If the Pus be then ſufter'd to remain long in a cloſe Place, 
it becomes thin and acrimonious, putrefies, increaſes, 
corrodes and conſumes the neighbouring Parts; and by 
its Bulk, Weight and Motion, creates various kinds of 
Sinuſes and Fiſtulas in different Parts, particularly very 
pernicious ones in the Iateſtinum Rectum; or elle, the 
thinner Part being diſſipated, the reſt becomes indurated, 
and forms hard Tumors, eſpecially about the Glands ; 
or laſtly, being abſorbed: by the lymphatic Veins, or 

Blood-Veſſels, thr their corroded Orifices, it is mix'd 
with the Blood, which it contaminates, and forming 
Collections in the Viſcera, corrupts thoſe Parts, diſor- 
ders their Functions, and produces numerous Diſeaſes, 
and thoſe very ſevere and dangerous. 


When it appears, by the Signs before enumerated, that all 
the inflammatory crude Matter is maturated, and converted 
into good Pus, that Pus is as ſoon as poſlible to be evacuated ; 
fince after it is arrived at its ultimate Perfection of Whiteneſs, 
Thickneſs, © Smoothneſs, Equability, and Want of Smell, it 
begins to degenerate, and alters every Day for the worſe. For 
it ſettles without the Veſſels, and is no longer ſubje& to the 
Laws of Circulation, but ſtagnates; and thr the Heat 
of the Place, undergoes a ſpontaneous „ by which it 
tends to Putrefaction. For tho' in a cloſe Place, where no 
Air is admitted, all, animal Parts are flower of Corruption, 
yet they putrefy. Beſides, a greater Thinneſs is obſerved to 
be 


uced in our Humours, by means of Putrefaction; for pals, 
us Fat, whence it is that Pus, if long retained in an Ab- 


Blood diſcharged from the Veins immediately ' concretes, but 
when afterwards it becomes putrefy'd, it is entirely diſſolved. 
The Bile in the Gall-bladder in ſound Animals, which are at 
. reſt, is of a thick Conſiſtence, but in putrefying diſſolves into 
a thin Subſtance. For the ſame Reaſon Pus, if too long re- 
tained in a mature Abſceſs, loſes that UnQuolity, and bal- 
ſamic Viſcidity, in which Reſpe& it pretty well reſembles 
Cream, and is changed into a thin, ichorous Fluid; and this 
Thinneſs, which increaſes in putrefying, is always attended 


with a greater Acrimony. The whole Superficies, then, of 


that hollow Place in which the Pus render'd thus thin and 
acrimonious, is contain'd, being continually ſoaked in a thin 
and corroding Ichor, the tender Extremities of the Veſſels 
which have their open Oriſices diſpoſed on the Surface will 
be deſtroyed, and the extravaſated Humours corrupted, whence 
the Sides of the containing Cavity being corroded, the Ex- 
tent of the Abſceſs will be e , and the Quantity of the 
Pus increaſed by the Conflux of the Humours through the 
corroded Veſſels. Now we have numberleſs Inſtances from 
the moſt approved Authors which prove, that the folid Parts 
of the Body have been corroded by Pus too long ſuffer'd to 
ſettle, and become putreſied. We read in Schenchius, Ob.. Me- 
dic. Lib. 2. that after an Em the Lungs have been con- 
ſumed to ſuch a that there have been ſcarce any 
Remainders left of that noble Bowel. The ſame Author gives 
us another Example, where not only the Pericardium, but. 


SUP 


"the very Subſtance of the Heart itſelf, tho” of fo folid a Con- 
texture was corroded by the Pus. And it is a general Complaint 
and Obſervation among Surgeons, that folid Bones have been 
corroded, and converted into a'Caries in deep Suppurations. 
"Hence we'ſcethe Reaſon why Hippec. 7 pb. 47. ſays, that thoſe 

nd from 


who are affected with an ; an Operation of 
Cutting or Burning have a Diſcharge of white and pure Pus, 
recover; but if the Pus be bloody, feculent, or fetid, the 
Patient dies. And im the next Aphoriſm he tells us, that 


"thoſe who labour under a Suppurution of the Liver, and be- 


ing burat for the "fame, have an EMux of Pus reſembling 
Amurca, or Lees of Oil, die of the Diſeaſe ; for ſuch a Pus 
indicates 'a Corroſion of the very Subſtance of the Viſcera, 
the Effects of which muſt, of Neceſſity, be fatal. 

Beſides, ſince an Inflammation is generally ſeated in the 
Panniculus Adipoſus {See Iv AMHATIO. ] the Suppuration of 
it muſt have the ſame Situation. But the extraordinary ten- 
der Contexture of this Membrane makes it very eaſy to be 
corroded the Pus, when acrimonious ; and even 


the very Weight and Bulk of the Pus, by long Settlement, in 


ſo eaſily dilatable a Subſtance, will diſtend it, and work out for 
itſelf newWays and Sinuſes of a very dangerous Nature, It has 
been demonſtrated under the Articles CArur and Thorax, 
that the Ingreſs of the Air into the Parniculus Adipeſus has 
cauſed ſuch an Inflation of it, as to diſtend the whole Body, 
whence" it appears that there is a Paſſage from every Part 
of this Membrane, through almoſt all its Circumference. And 


I have obſerved, that when the Parotid Gland has been ſup- 


purated, for want of procuring a Vent for the collected Pus, 
the ſame has made a Paſig for itſelf in the Panniculus Adi. 
7 deſcending by the Neck, Shoulder, and Arm to the 
exure of the Cubit, where it corrupted the Ligaments to 
ſuch a , as to cauſe an incurable Ancyloſis, A decp 
Inflammation near the Joint of the Thigh was ſucceeded by 
an Abſceſs, and when the Pus, which lay laterit under the 
large Muſcles, could not be diſcharged, iz made its Way 
downwards, and formed a finuous Ulcer, which extended it- 
ſelf through the whole Length of the Thigh and Leg; and, 
in the End, by —_—y purulent Cacochymy, after trying 
in vain all 'manner of Remedies, proved - mortal to a ve 
hopeful young Gentleman. If it be, alſo, conſider'd, that 


the Pus, which is thus collected in the Tunica Celluloſa, be- 


ing attenuated by Heat and long Settlement, is frequently in- 
cumbent on ſome of the ſtrongeſt Muſcles, we ſhall ily be 
convinced, that when it is preſſed by the Motion of theſe 
Muſcles, it may be propelled through all the neighbourin 
Places, and by means be the Cauſe of deep Sinuſes, — 
very bad Fiſtulas, eſpecialh) when in creeping through the 
Panniculus Auipo ſus, it infinuates itſelf into the Interſtices of the 
Muſcles. And the greater the Thickneſs of the Panniculus 
Adipoſus, and the more numerous the Strata, or Lays, of the 
Muſcles, incumbent on one another, the worſe are the Si- 
nuſes formed by the Retention of the Pus ; for which reaſon, 
in the Abdomen, becauſe of its extraordinary Fatneſs, inter- 
mixed with the various Strata of the abdominal Muſcles, we 
meet with ſuch troubleſome Sinuſes and Fiſtulas, _ ; 
But there are no worſe Sinuſes and Fiſtulas, from too long 
"a Retention of Pus, in any Part of the Body, than about 
the Inteſtinum Rectum. For ſince that Part is appointed as 
a Paſſage for the very 7 
that it ſhould be eaſily diſtended all around its whole Com- 
for which End it is ſurrounded with a very ſoft and co- 


s form'd in this Place, will be capable of producing very 
deep Sinuſes. For the putrid Matter [5-749] corrodes 
«« the ſoft Parts, ſays Hippocrates, de Fiſlulis Cap. 1, and as 
& the Inteftinum wm is humid, and of a ſoft Fleſh, it 
&« feeds in it till the Tubercle be broken, and the Parts be- 
ec neath towards the Anus appear . And if the In- 
teſtinum Roctum itſelf ſhould happen, 
the Pus will be capable of diffuſing itſelf through the cellu- 
lar Membrane and mucilaginous Cavities of the Inte/tinum 
Rectum, and produce very tedious and troubleſome Diſorders, 
which are much increaſed by the Fæces defiling every thing 
in their be = Ban Way with their Impurities, Hippocrates, 
in the Book before quoted, being apprehenſive of ſuch bad 
Conſequences, directs us not to wait till the Tubercles in 
boſe Places be quite mature, but ſpeedily to open them while 


dur, and firms hard Tumors, eſpecially about the Glands, 

This is ſometimes, tho” not often, the Conſequence of tco 
long a Retention of Pus, eſpecially when the Abſcels is treat- 
ed with very hot Remedies, without a Mixture of Emollients 
and Moiſteners. Thus it is uſual for Women to expoſe their 
ſuppurated Breaſts to the Heat of burning Coals, to avoid the 
Opening of a mature Abſceſs by the Surgeon's Lancet. The 
thinneſt Part of the Matter is by this means evaporated, and 

(*8ſf] the 


eſt of the Faces, it was neceſſary 


ſo, to be corroded, 


they are yet crude, 
elſe the thinner Part being diſſipated, the reft becomes in- 


che inſpiſſated Remainder hardens into a Scirrhus, and the 
Patient lives for the future in continual Fear of a Cancer, 
which is often the Conſequence. The like Hardneſs often re- 
mains after opening venereal Buboes before their due Matu- | 


ration, or when they have been treated with too heating 
Remedies. Very good in ſuch Caſes is the Advice of Galem, 
H. M. Lib. 14. Cap. 4. where treating of the Cure of an 
Eryſipelas and Phlegmon, when there was Reaſon to appre- 
hend a Scirrhus conſequent upon theſe Diſorders, ' he ſays, 
« Whoever ſhould attempt to ' evacuate them violent 
% drawing and diſcuſſive Remedies, inſtead of vouring 
« to ſoften and diſſolye them by moiſtening and heating Me- 
« dicines, will flatter himſelf for the firſt Days, that the Pa- 
« tient is in a very fair Way of Cure; but the Diſeaſe will 
« leave Reliques which are incurable, fince the thinner Parts 
of the morbific Matter being diſcuſſed, what remains turns 
to a _ of ſtony 0 „. 8 
Or, laſtly, being abſorbed by the Iymphatic Veins - 
Vaſſelt, ENT their corroded Orifices, it is mixed with the 
Blood, &c. It is obſerved under the Article VuULNnus, that 
Pus in Wounds is generated from an Effuſion of the Humours 
through the Extremities of the Veſſels, their Inſpiſſation 
by their Settlement, and the Reſorption or Diſſipation of 
their moſt fluid Parts, For if the Wound be deterged every 
Hour, you will find no Pus, but only a thin Humour, which 
in the Space of twelve Hours will be converted into Pus. 
The moſt fluid Part of the extravaſated Humours ſeem indeed 
to be rather reſorb'd by the Mouths of the Veins, than diſſi- 
pated outwards, becauſe good Pus is ſeldom generated, unleſs 
the Wound be well covered with Plaiſters or Ointments ; 
and over all the Surface of the Wound are diſperſed the gaping 
Orifices of Veins, as well as Arteries, which abſorb the con- 
tiguous Humours with the ſame Force as the ſmalleſt Glaſs 
Tubes attract Liquors, convey them to the larger Veins, and 
ſo mix them with the Blood. By the like Method of Rea- 
ſoning, Pus long retained in an Abſceſs will be ſpontaneouſly 
attenuated, and being deprived of its mild and gentle Nature, 
will become acrimonious ; and being reſorbed by the contigu- 
ous Orifices of the Veins, will infect the Blood with a puru- 
lent Cacochymy, productive of a hectic Fever and Phthiſis. 
That Pus collected in a Cavity of the Body is capable of a 
Reſorption by the Orifices of the Veins, and by that Means 


of being mixed with the Blood, we are convinced by Mul- 


titudes of Inſtances. A Perſon of Quality, in a Battle, was 
ſhot through the Elbow with a leaden Bullet, by which the 
Bone of tlie Elbow was fractured, and the Conſequence of the 
Wound was a continual Fever, attended with many very bad 
Symptoms, and a conſiderable Abſceſs, which occupied the Place 
of the Wound and the adjacent Parts. When it was agreed 
among the Surgeons to open the Abſceſs, which was now 
grown mature, the Patierit was ſeized with a violent Diarrhea, 
and immediately the "Tumour of the wounded Part quite va- 
niſhed, and a vaſt Quantity of Pus was obſerved to be evacu- 
ated by Stool, And whenever afterwards the Wound hap- 
ened to ſwell with an Acceſſion of new Pus, it was in 
ike manner evacuated by a ſupervening Diarrhea ; and by 
this Means, the Wound, tho' dangerous enough, was cured, 
Bellefte, Chirurg. d' Hopital. 

A Man who had received a Wound which perforated the 
Abdomen, was obſerved by Scultetus, Armament, Chirurg, 
Obſerv. 61. to have his Urine mixed with a great Quantity 
of Pus, the Excretion of which was ſucceeded by a Mitiga- 
tion of all the Symptoms. Galen, de loc. affect. lib. 6. cap. 4. 
obſerved an Impoſthume of the Lungs cleanſed and pur 
off by Urine, and another in the Thorax which had its Ex- 
purgation through the Inteſtines by Way of Stool. A Vomica 
of the N with a Diſtortion of the Spine, was cured by 
a purulent Dyſentery, which laſted ſeveral Days, tho' the 
zreat Weakneſs of the Patient, and a Multitude of other very 
Ill Symptoms, had defeated all H of Recovery, in the 
Opinion of the moſt experienced Phyſicians 3 and, what is 
more ſurpriſing, the Patient, who was a young Woman, was 
by this Means not only reſcued from imminent Danger of 
Death, but had the Diſtorſion of her Spine ſpontaneouſly 
removed, Memoiren de I Acad, des Sciences, An. 1791. 
In the Small Pox, a Reſorption of the Pus is uſually obſerved 
to excite very bad Fevers; after which there is frequently a 
Congeſtion of that Pus in ſome Part or other of the Body, 
where it riſes into Tumours, which opened, diſcharge true 
Pus, and ſometimes degenerate. into yery bad Ulcers. We 
meet with a vaſt Number of Inſtances, in the moſt credible 
Authors, which affure us that Pus too long retained in a cloſe 
Place may be abſorb'd by the Veins, and mixed with the Blood, 
and afterwards be depoſited in various Places of the Body; 
and at the ſame time it appears that the Event is very doubt- 
ful in theſe Caſes, depending on an Uncertainty, whether 
this Congeſtion of Pus ſecreted from the Blood, to 


fall on this or that Part of the Body. For cho in the Ex- 
1 } : : ; « 


tients, di by Stool and Urine, yet — —_— are al- 
ways in Danger of being corrupted by pernicious 
ColleAion of the varulent — or it is to be ſeared that 
the whole Maſs of Blood with which it is mixed, ſhould be 
ſo depraved by it, as to give Occaſion for the Production of 
incurable Diſeaſes, For the Collection of Pus in the cloſed 
Abſceſs will ſcarce be reſorbed, unleſs it be firſt reduced to a 
conſiderable Degree of Thinneſs and Actimony ; and after it 
is mixed with the Blood, and flows through the Veſſels, it ac- 
quires a ſtill greater Acrimony, the Conſequences of which 
may be very bad Fevers, Corruption of the Blood,. and other 
Diſorders without Number. From this Cauſe it ſo often hap- 
pens in the Small Pox, that when the Patient is judged to be 
out of Danger, a high Phrenzy is on a ſudden excited, and 
ſucceeded in a ſhort time by Death, the Pus being reſorbed 
into the Blood, and its Courſe turned upon the Brain. We 
have an Inſtance to this Purpoſe in Hippocrates, 5 Epid. 
Agr. 30. where he deſcribes the Caſe of one who la- 
boured under an internal Suppuration, and by the Signs, 
which were a Stertor of the Breaſt, and a Difficulty of Re- 
ſpiration, ſeemed to have a great Collection of Pus within. 
„ About the ſixtieth Day, he tells us, the Left-Eye was 
„ blinded by a Tumour, without Pain, and not long after 
„ the Right-Eye, alſo, was in the ſame Condition, and the 
“ Pupils of the Eyes became very white and dry, and in a 
„ ſhort Time after this Blindneſs, not more than ſeven Da 
& the Patient died in a Stertor, and a high Delirium.” In 
this Caſe it ſeems very likely that the reſorbed Pus had by 
an unhappy Metaſtaſis, its Courſe firſt diverted upon the Eyes, 
and from thence upon the Brain, where it proved fatal. The 
Diſeaſes proceeding from theſe purulent Colledtions are vari- 
ous, according to the different Viſcera where they ſettle them- 
ſelves, while by preſſing on the Parts, and corroding them by 
a greater or leſſer Degree of Acrimony, they either diſturb, 
or wholly deſtroy their Functions. It appears, alſo, from the 
Premiſſes, that the higheſt Prudence is neceſſary in ſuch Caſes ; 
for an Abſceſs opened to ſoon, before all Things have acquired 
their due Maturity, may be very detrimental | a Patient, 
as has been ſhewn before; and again, if a Ve not given 
to the mature Pus, very dangerous Diſorders may poſſibly be 
the Conſequence. The Signs of perfect Maturation are al- 
ready given under this Article. 3 

It is this Reſorption of Pus, which proves ſo oſten fatal to 
thoſe, who by the Amputation of a Limb, or Exſection of 
an Ancuryſm, have received a large Wound, which generates 
every Day a great Quantity of Pus. For if the Pus, which 
is collected on the Surface of the Wound, be frequently de- 
terged, the Body is deprived of almoſt all its Nutriment, 


which paſſes off this Way, and ſo the Patient waſtes away in 


a Maraſmus. On the other hand, if the Pus be left too long 
on the Surface of ſo large a Wound, it is reſorbed, and in- 
duces a purulent Cacochymy, with all the Miſchiefs which 
may proceed from it, unleſs by drinking Decoctions of deter- 
gent Vulneraries, great Part of the Pus mixed with the 

lood be evacuated. Sometimes the Patient is too weak to 
bear the drinking a ſufficient Quantity of theſe Decoctions, 
but becomes hydropic from their Uſe, in which Circumſtance 
he very ſeldom recovers. bs 7 


By the ſame Methods with which Maturation is procured, 
are the Integuments of the ſuppurated Place, both above 
and beneath, together with the adjacent Parts, mollified, 
attenuated, and relaxed, F 


When an Inflammation cannot be cured by a kindly Re- 
ſolution, Suppuration only is to be choſen, for obtaining 
which the ſix curatory Indications mentioned in the Beginning 
of this Article are required, For, in the firſt Place, the in- 
flammatory crude Matter is to be reduced to perfect Matura- 
tion. Of this we have already treated, as alſo of the Signs 
by which we are aſſured that the Maturation is accompliſh- 
ed; and we have juſt now enumerated the bad Conſequences 
which are to be dreaded, when a mature Abſceſs, full of 
good Pus, is left too long cloſed. The ſecond curatory In- 
dication was, that the Place which required Suppuration, to- 
gether with the adjacent Parts, may be mollified. | 

An Inflammation generally afte&ts the Membrane call 
Panniculus Adipaſus, or Tunica Celuleſa. [See INFLAMMAT10 
The thick Skin, with the Epidermis, are incumbent on 
Membrane, almoſt throughout the whole Surface of the Bo- 
dy; and they muſt either be perforated, or break of them 
ſelves, to give a Vent to the mature Pus; hence it appears to 
be highly requiſite that theſe Integuments ſhould be relaxed 
and mollified. . But the fame Remedies which have been al- 
ready recommended for the Maturation of an inflammatory 
crude Matter will at the ſame time have the Effect here re- 
quired. For all thoſe emplaſtic and glutinous Subſtances, 


whoſe 


whoſe Uſe is directed above for Maturation, have alſo the Vir- 
tue of relaxing and mollifying the ſolid Parts of the Body. By 
the Application therefore of ſuch Cataplaſms'or Fomentati 


to the ſuppurating Place, the In nts are macerated, and 
as it were waſted away, and Pus which acts on the 
internal Superficies of the Skin, at the ſame time ſoaks and 
macerates it on that Side, in which Effect it is alſo much aſ- 
ſiſted by that maturating Heat which refides in the Part under 
Suppuration. There ſeems to be nothing, then, further re- 
quired, in order. to anſwer the ſecond curatory Indication. 
The Reſiſtance of the Integuments being diminiſhed 
the Remedies juſt now preſcribed, the formed Pus 
expelled or attracted forth by maturating Remedies. 


The Pus now ſuppoſed to be formed, and lodged in a cloſe 
Place, where it increaſes daily, and is preſſed by the conti- 
Parts, will, according to the common Law of all 
Fluids, tend to the Parts where is the leaſt Reſiſtance. If 
the Integuments then, by Application of emollient Medicines, 
are ſo debilitated, as eaſily to give Way to the diſtending Pus, 
this latter will elevate the Integuments, and bend its Force 
| outwards, inſtead of working out for- itſelf ſinuous Ways in 
the Panniculus Adipoſus. All thoſe Remedies, therefore, 
which are employed in the Maturation of the inflammatory 
crude Matter, at the ſame time attract forth the formed 
Pus ; for it is demonſtrated under the Article OysTRUcT10, 
that the Nature of Drawers, or attractive Remedies, is to di- 
miniſh the Reſiſtance in the Place, whither the Derivation is 
deſigned to be made. 


Then moderately acrimonious, emollient and ſubpinguious 
Medicines, mixed. together, are to be applied, that the 
dead and wither'd Integuments may the more eaſily, and 
without Pain, be o . | | 


A Paſſage muſt be procured for the Diſcharge of the Pus 

collected under the Integuments, while they are entire. A 
Diviſion, thergfore, muſt be effected of theſe Parts, either 
ſpontaneouſly Ad by a gradual Dilaceration from the diſtend- 
ing Pus, or by the Surgeon's Lancet. That this Di- 
vihon may be performed either way with as little Pain as 
poſſible, highly emollient and ſubpinguious Topics are 
to be applied, by which the Integuments are waſted and 
withered to ſuch a degree, as to be in a manner dead and 
inſenſible. When, therefore, the mature Abſceſs begins to 
gather to a Head, or becomes mucronated, it is. cuſtomary 
with the Surgeon to anoint the Top with a Feather dipt in 


 Baſfilicon, or ſome other very emollient Ointment, by which 


th: Integuments in this Place may be mollified to an extra- 
ordinary Degree, and the Fibres being by this means relaxed, 
the Pain is diminiſhed, [See VuLnus.] which in this pro- 
minent Part is uſually pretty ſharp. And ſometimes theſe E- 
mollients are mixed with moderately acrimonious Medicines, 
ſuch as Leaven of Bread, Venice Soap, Honey, and the like, 
which will produce a fort of Deadneſs in the macerated In- 
teguments, and facilitate their Rupture, Thus Women em- 
ployed in Waſhing, whoſe Hands are all the Day long ma- 
cerated in ſoapy Lye, have the Skin of their Fingers white 
and almoſt dead, and very ſubject to Excoriation. Formulæ 
for this purpoſe, of rendering the Integuments thin and 
leſs ſenſible, occur under the Article ABsCEs8vUs ;' which 
ſee. | | 


The Remedies before propoſed having had their due Effect, 
in the next Place, the Surgeon, after dexterouſly preſſin 

up the Pus into the moſt elevated Part of the Tumor, is 
to enter his Inciſion-kniſe into the inferior Part of the 
whiteſt, ſofteſt, and moſt eminent Place, till the Pus ap- 

pearing, aſſures him, that he has penetrated far enough; 
then let him enlarge the Wound upwards, by elevating the 
Knife, or paſſing the Point thereof to the oppoſite Side, 
divide the intermediate Integuments, avoiding the Fibres 
and Veſlels ; this done, let the redundant Pus be gently 
and ſucceſſively expreſſed, and the Place kept guarded 
from the Air, and unmoleſted with Tents. 


When the whole Compaſs. of the ſuppurated Part is found 
to be perfectly mollified, and we are aſſured by all the pro- 
per Signs, that Maturation is compleated; in this Circum- 
ſtance, if the Integuments will not break ſpontaneouſly, a 
Diſcharge for the Pus is to be procured by Art, in order to a- 
vert thoſe miſchievous Conſequences which have been men- 
tioned. In glandulous Places, Abſceſles are ſuffered to re- 
main longer than in other Parts, becauſe they are more in 
Danger K Scirrhus, if any thing ſhould perhaps remain un- 
maturated. Celſus, therefore, ſpeaking of openi 


ak Abſceſſes, 
gives the ſollowing Directions, Lib. 7, Cap. 2, If the Pus 


<< cial, or even ſeated in the Fleſh, unleſs. the Weakneſs of 
the Patient obliges us to haſten. the Cure. In. theſe Caſes, 


it is ſufficient to procure a ſpontaneous I of the 
Place. whi 


„ Pus by means of Cataplaſms, for the ch has 

Inſtrument, may commonly be 
< healed without an Eſchar.” Here Cent prefers a 
ſpontaneous to an artificial ing of an Abiceſs, not only 
in glandulous, but alſo in other Parts, principally on ac- 
count, it ſeems, of the Danger of Deſcdation by a Ci- 
catrix. But a Wound inflicted by a Lancet, will, however, 
admit of 8 more decent Conſolidation than a r * 
ing and Seceſſion of the Skin effected by a Corroſion of the 


contained Pus. And the Reaſon why Celſus often obſerved a 


deforming Cicatrix reſulting from the Operation of the Lan- 
cet, plainly appears from what we read in the ſame Place, 
For where the Pus happen'd to be deeply ſeated, he directs 
the Abſceſs to be open'd with a red-hot Iron ; and in another 
Caſe, where the Skin is extenuated to a very great Degree, 
he orders it to be all cut off above the Pus; and he would 


have the ſame done, if the Skin be pale, for then, he ſays, | 


it is dead, and will never be of any Service, and therefore is 
fitter to be cut off. 

In giving vent to the Collection of Pus, in a mature Ab- 
ſceſs, Regard is to be had, as much as may be, to the Eaſe 
of the Patient, and the Security of the ſubjacent Parts; for 
no more than the common Integuments, under which the Pus 
is lodged, and which are elevated and diſtended by it, are to 
be divided. It is uſual for the Surgeon, in this Caſe, very 
gently to preſs the ſuppurated Tumor all around, to cauſe the 

teguments to recede as much as poſſible from the ſubjacent 
Party ; and ſince it generally happens for ſome Part of the 
Tumor to be prominent, or gather'd to a Head, as was be- 
fore obſery'd, the ſame is eſpecially to be enter'd by the In- 
ciſion-Knife, for in this Place the Integuments being much ex · 
tenuated, and in a manner mortify'd, may very eaſily, and al- 
moſt without any Pain to the Patient, be divided ; eſpeciall 
if the Head or mucronated Top be macerated SPo.4 4 


by the Application of ſubpinguious and acrid Medicines, as 


before preſcribed, The Inciſion is to be made, as much as 
conveniently may be, in the lower Part of the Tumor, that 
the Pus may find a Vent through the Opening, by Virtue of 
its own Gravity, but yet ſo as to conſider the Situation which 


the affected Part will have after the Aperture. We are 
to endeavour, ſays Celſus, in the Place before quoted, that 


© the very Bottom of the Sinus may diſcharge itſelf, that no 
© Humour may remain and ſettle within, and ſo corrode and 
6 create Sinuſes in the ſound and neighbouring Parts.” But 
if the Apex of the mature Abſceſs be in a ſuperior Place, and 
the Integuments appear ſofteſt and whiteſt, in the ſame part, 
it is better to make the Inciſion there than in another, tho' 
inferior Place, where the highly ſenſible. and inflamed Skin 
cannot be divided without extreme Pain, and oftentimes very 
troubleſome Conſequences, For after the Aperture is made, 
the Pus which is left in the Abſceſs may, by changing the Si. 
tuation of the Part, or by a gentle Compreſſion with Bolſters 
and a proper Bandage, be prevented from working out to 
itſelf, by its own Weight, ſinuous and fiſtulous Paſſages in 
the Panniculus Adi r 25 
As ſoon as the Knife has penetrated the Integuments, it 
plunges in the Midſt of the Pus, which will immediately 
begin to vent itſelf by the Sides of the Inſtrument, eſpecially 
if the Integuments are ſtretched by the ſubjacent Pus from 
a gentle Compreſſion of the contiguous Parts, Where there 
is a conſiderable Quantity of Pus, it is beſt to plunge the 


Knife to a good Depth, that afterwards with elevating ita 


Point by a neat and equable Section, the Wound may be en- 
larged: And for the ſame Reaſon, if it may be done with 
Safety, the Inſtrument is paſſed through the Middle of the 
mucronated Head of the Abſceſs to the oppoſite Side, and 
then, by elevating it, the incumbent Integuments are at once 
divided, and a very large Opening made, which can never 
be the worſe for the Patient : For unleſs the Orifice be thus 


made very wide, it often happens that conſiderable Parts Uf 


the Membrana Colluloſa, almoſt gangrenous, will be pro- 
truded together with the Pus, and obſtruQ the Opening, ſo 
as to render a new Section neceſſary : Beſides, when the 
Pus is evacuated, the Integuments, which were before in 
a State of: Tenſeneſs, become contracted by their own pro- 
er contractile Force, and very much diminiſh the Aperture, 
t may paſs for a general Rule, therefore, when an Abſceſs 
is to be opened, to make the Wound as wide as may be done 
without danger of hurting the ſubjacent Parts, But when the Pus 
is lodged juſt under the Skin, every one ſees that there is no 
Neceſlity of plunging the Knife to any conſiderable Depth. 
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Sometimes the Pus happens to lie ett deep and then 
more Caution is required ; for jt L A Diſgrace to 


make a fruitleſs Inciſion into an Abſceſs, and it is often dan- | 


rous to thruſt the Point of the Knife to à conſiderable 
Depth: On ſuch Occaſions, the Surgeon has a fair Oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing his Skill and Dexterity ; unleſs he de 
well acquainted with the Situation of the Parts from Ana- 
tomy, he will always be either fooliſhly timorous, or raſhly 
venture on Danger through Ignorance : For ſince an Inflam- 
mation has its Seat almoſt conſtantly in the Panniculus Adi- 
poſus, as was before obſerved, and there inſinuates itſelf 
among the Muſcles on every Side, it that the Pus 
may be ver run 70 lodged, though not the leaſt Deſect 
—ͤ— in the Integuments. The antecedent Signs of an 
Inflammation, with the ſucceeding Indications of a Sup- 
Fr the FluQuation of the Pus, perceptible when the 

art is preſſed, will afford ſome Light in ſuch obſcure Caſes. 
That celebrated Surgeon De la Matte, Traits complet de 
Chirurg. Tom. J. has a remarkable Inſtance to this Purpoſe : 
A Woman, after the Suppreſſion of the Lochia, had for nine 
Months been confin'd to her Bed, and was forced to lie 
with her Body incurvated in a moſt miſerable Manner, in 
order to alleviate, in ſome Meaſure, her racking Pains ; 
for ſhe lay with her Face to her Knees, and her Heels went 
back towards her Buttocks, and in that Poſture ſhe conti- 
nued Night and Day. As the Pain lay chiefly in the 
Hypogaſtrium, half Way between the Navel and the Pu- 
bes, the Place was very carefully examined by this exel- 
lent Surgeon, who perceived ſome Kind of Undulation, tho 
there were no Hardneſs nor Tumor, nor the leaſt Change 
in the Colour of the Integuments. Confirmed by long 
Practice in the Diagnoſis of the like Diſorders, he con- 
cluded that a profoundly latent Abſceſs was the Cauſe of 


all this Diſorder, and reſolved, contrary to the Opinion of 


four other Surgeons who before had this miſerable Patient 
under their Care, to make an Opening in the Part, and 
performed the Operation with the greateſt Caution, pene- 
trating into the very Cavity of the Abdomen: Not the leaſt 
Quantity of Pus, however, was diſcharged, though the 
Abdomen was compreſſed, the Patient held her Breath, and 
the Poſture of the Body was changed, in order to promote 
an Evacuation, The honeſt Operator being confounded at 
this unfortunate Event, took his Leave, being laugh'd at by 
the other Surgeons, and ingeniouſly confeſſes, that he paſſed 
that Night without Sleep. The next Morning, when he 


came to renew the Dreſſing, he obſerved, to his great Joy, 


a vaſt Quantity of Pus diſcharged in the Bandage, though 
he knew not whence it came. The Diſcharge of Pus con- 
tinued every Day for the Space of about fix Weeks, at 
the End of which the Woman was perfectly recovered from 


ſo deſperate a Diſeaſe, and continued to bear Children, and 


could walk with Eaſe, only a little inclining to the right 
Side, where the Seat of the Diſorder lay. Ihe like Caſe 
has fallen under my own Obſervation, where a Surgeon open'd 
a deep Abſceſs in a Woman's Breaſt, without the immediate 
Diſcharge of a Drop of Pus, though he entered his Inci- 
lion-Knife to the Depth of an Inch, and more; but in a 
few Hours there was a vaſt ſpontaneous Diſcharge of Pus 
through the Wound. This is enough to convince us, that 
we are not to alter our Judgment with reſpect to the Diagnoſis 
in ſuch Caſes on a ſudden, if after juſt Deliberation and 
weighing all Things, we ſhould at laſt reſolve upon an 
Operation, and to open the affected Part ; for though the 
Point of the Knife might not, perhaps, penetrate to the Seat 
of the Pus, yet the Pus may ſoon after, as it 1 >a 
happens, be derived, of its own Accord, to the Wound, 
as the Place of leaſt Reſiſtance. re 
Avoiding the Fibres and Veſſels. If the Collection of Pus 
be lodged immediately under the Integuments, and, as Celſus, 
Lib. 7. Cap. 2. expreſſes it, be contiguous to the Skin, it is 
ain that there can be no Fear of hurting the Veſſels or 
Forer becauſe the Pus eleyates the Skin from the ſubja- 
cent Parts 3 nor has it hitherto appeared that a true Suppu- 
ration ever affected the Subſtance of the Muſcles, but took 
up its Seat only in the Panniculus Adipoſus. For tho' Paulus 
Aue, Lib. 4. Cap. 18. defines an ? Abſceſs to be a Cor- 
« ruption and Alteration of the Fleſh, or fleſhy Parts, as 
« the Muſcles, Veins, and Arteries ; * yet we know by 
daily Experience, that after the greateſt Suppurations, and 
eyen Gangrenes, in which the Panniculus Adipeſus has been 
conſumed, the Muſcles have been found very clean and in- 
tire. It is true, indeed, that ſurprizing racies and 
lterations have been obſeryed not only in the Panniculus 
3 but in the very Subſtance of the Muſcles : But 
when the Tumors in ſuch Caſes have been open'd, there has 
been no Diſcharge of Pus, but of quite another Liquor, 
whence ſuch Affections ſeem not properly to 


Claſs of Suppuration, We have a memorable of 
| OY 


to the. 


ſuch a [Diſorder in the Medica! Effays, Tim. 1. A 
Woman had a Swelling, for ſome Months, on the Out- 
fide of her Leg; the Tumor was prominent in the Mid- 
dle, and ſoft, with a manifeſt Fluctuation, -when pfteſ- 
ſed with the Fingers. When the Skin came to grow red in 
the Part, the Patient was in violent Pain, and had a hec- 
tic Fever, attended with nocturnal Sweats, and a Diarrhæa, 
which returned every third Day, with other Symptoms. It 
was at lait reſolved to the Place, and aſter the Application 
of maturating — for two Days, when the Integu- 
ments were much attenuated, and the Fluctuation was very 
plainly perceptible, the Tumor was open'd ; a deep 
Inciſion being made, no leſs than an Inch and half, not a 
Drop of Pus flow'd, but two or three Ounces of Mucus ; 
and the next Day a Fungus appeared in tie Wound, which 
being remav'd, the like grew up again; and after vaſt Quan- 
tities of the like Subſtance had been thus removed, a Probe 
introduced into the Place penetrated through the whole Sub- 
ſtance of the Leg, till it touched the Skin on the oppoſite 
Part. The Woman dy'd a few Days after, and the Skin of 
the affected Leg was found whole; but the Panniculus Adi- 
peſus, together with the Muſcles, was degenerated into a 
fungous Subſtance, in ſuch a Manner, that after diligent 
Examination, the Muſcles could not be ſo much as diftin- 
guild'd, and the Perioſteum had every where ſeparated itſelf 
from the affected Bones. From this Caſe it appears indeed, 
that the Muſcles may by the Force of a Diſeaſe be tranſ- 
formed into ſuch a deformed Maſs as before related, but 
there was no Pus here diſcover'd, which is the Thing prin- 
cipally to he regarded, It is a Queſtion whether Hippo- 
crates, Lib. de Articulis, is to be underſtood of ſuch Ab- 
ſceſſes, where he ſays, ©* But, in ſhort, all the other Tu- 
“ mors] which are mucous, and diſcharge Mucus, as being 
<< glutinous, when touched, flip away under the Fingers to 
6, this or that Side; for which Reaſon the Surgeons find 
<< them deeper than they expected.“ He was here treating 
of a Fracture of the Ear, and of a Suppuration ſucceeding it, 
and adviſes, if an Inciſion be neceſſary, not to cut ſuperfi- 
cially, becauſe the Pus is more deeply lodged than is com- 
monly imagined. He bad told us a little before, that Ca- 
taplaſms are hurtful in Fractures of the Ears, becauſe they 
excite Abſceſſes, with Flenty of Mucoſities, and troubleſome 
Suppurations ; and then ſubjoins the Words quote. 
There ſeems, then, not to be ſo much Danger of injuring 
the Fibres in opening mature Abſceſſes, and conſequently no 
Neceſſity of all that Care and Circumſpection ſo much in- 
ſiſted on by Fabricius ab Aquapendente, de Chirurg. Operat. 
Cap. 107. as neceſſary to be uſed in almoſt all Parts of the Body, 
that there may be no Incifion but according to the Courſe of 
the ſubjacent muſcular Fibres. And the fame Author him- 
ſelf, afterwards, in the ſame Chapter, confeſſes that Perſons 
ignorant of Anatomy are every where found, who yet are 
ſucceſsful enough in opening Abſceſſes, on Account of 
„ the Redundance of Pus, which elevates the Place, and 
<« renders the ſubjacent Parts ſafe from the cutting Inſtru- 
« ment,” | 
This done, let the redundant Pus be gently aud ſucceſſively 
expreſſed. In very large Abſceſſes, which contain a vaſt 
Quantity of Pus, it ſeems not always ſafe to evacuate the 
Pus all at one Time ; for all the ” which ſurround fo 
large a Bag full of Pus, and were very much preſſed before, 
being thus in a Moment freed from the Preſſure, become 
very flaccid, and admit vaſt Quantities of Blood into their 
Veſſels, whence leſs Remittances of the ſame are made to 
the Brain and Cerebellum, and Faintings, and perhaps Death 
itſelf are thence occaſion'd. The ſame Danger attends a ſudden 
Relief or Relaxation of the Parts from the Preſſure of any 
other Collection of Humours. And this made Hippocrates 
ſay, 6 ph. 27. That Perſons labouring under an Em- 
« pyema, or Dropſy, and burnt or cut for the ſame, die 
« * and expire under the copious and violent Effuſion of 
the Pus or Water.” But if the Abſceſs be ſeated in ſuch 
a Part of the Body, that when a proper Aperture is made for 
ing the Pus, the Parts may be ſupported and com- 
preſſed by ſwathing them with a Roller, the greateſt Evacu- 
ations may ſafely be performed, as appears from the Succeſs 
of that Method in evacuating the Waters of an Aſcites, after 
the Operation of the  Paracente/is. [See HyproPs.] Nor 
will it injure the Patient to leave ſome part of the Pus un- 
1 ; for the Sides or Incloſure of this hollow Bag are 
cheriſhed and depurated by a good Pus, and covered with 
the ſame, as with a natural fam, the beſt certainly that 
can be accommodated to it, the half-mortified Ends of the 
Veſſels are ſeparated, and all Things are diſpoſed for an happy 
Conſolidation, * as more at large under the Article 


Vournus, which ſee. It is only required, that fo great a 
Quantity of Pus ſhould not be left as might injure the Parts by 
Fa the Panniculus Adi- 


Put, 


not diſtending them, and create Siñuſes 
I 


8 


We are, therefore, to uſe due Care and 
open Abſceſs be | ys 
When the Abſceſs is. open'd, though all 
rs, 


yet in the Space of twenty-four Hou 
will there be a new ion of Pus, which mult 
like Manner be diſcharged. And this was the Reaſon 


the Surgeons, being apprehenſive that the Aperture 
cloſe too ſod, uſed — introduce Tents into i 


t, by way of Pr 
vention: But ſuch Tents, being made of dry Lint, abſorb 


the contiguous Humours, which cauſes them to ſwell ;- 
being of a conic Figure, they are ſoon after ſqueezed out ; or, 
if retained by the Application of Plaiſters or Bandages, are 
dilated, and up the Orifice like a Cork, fo preventing 
all Diſcharge of the collected Pus, and leaving it to work out 
for itſelf ſinuous Ways and Cavities in the Panniculnus Adipo- 
ſus, a Membrane very capable of tion. Beſides, theſe 
Tents, while ſwelling with the abſorbed Humours, inſenſibly 
widen and dilacerate the Sides of the Orifice, whence a new 
Pain and Inflammation are often. occalion'd. It is plain, th 
that the Uſe of Tents in theſe Caſes is either uſeleſs or preju li- 
cial ; and even while the Drefling is renewing, and the Tent 
extracted, after the Pus is diſcharged, a very Accefs is ad- 
mitted for the Air into the now empty Cavity, which cannot 
but be very prejudicial by its Appulſe to the gaping Orifices 
of the extremely thin and tender Veſſels, as is ed un- 
der the Articles VULNnus and Caro. _ 50 
FT be beſt Way, therefore, will be to cover the Aperture with 


a ſimple Pledget only, that the Pus may have free Liberty to 


diſcharge itſelf, taking due Care, alſo, that neither the Ban- 
dage nor Plaiſters preſs hard upon the Orifice ; on the con- 
trary, it will be rather adviſeable to compreſs, thou tly, 
the adjacent Parts, by a dextrous Application of ers or 
Bandage, that the Pus may be derived towards the Orifice 
which is to be kept open, and free from all Manner of Fref- 
ſure. The Uſefulneſs of Tents in open Abſceſſes, ſeems long 
ago called in Queſtion by Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 28. where he 
fa 

«or Armpits, they are to be drefled without Tents. 


« other Parts, alſo, if the Bottom of the Wound be but ſmall, 


e the Suppuration but moderate, and has not penetrated to 
« 4 conſiderable , if there be no Fever, and the B 

« be ſtrong, the Uſe of Tents is equally fi ous. In 
other Caſes they are to be uſed, though ſparingly, and 
< hot unleſs the Ulcer be large.” See more concerning th 
noxious Uſe of Tents under the Article THoRAx. . 


Then let it be treated with Cleanſers, Suppuratives, Digeſtives, 
Balſamics, Deterſives, and Dryers, vary'd as the preſent 
Exigence ſhall require, according to our Inſtructions un- 
der the Article VULNus. 8 


We are now to treat of thoſe curatory Indications com- 
prehended under the two laſt Numbers of the firſt Head of 
this Article, which are, to mundify the Ulcer, and reduce it 
to the State of a ſimple Wound: For the whole internal Su- 
perficies of the hollow Abſceſs having been macerated in the 
contained Pus, is generally, as was before obſerved, much in- 
jur'd by it. It ought, therefore, to be mundify'd, and a Se- 


paration to be made of all thoſe Particles, both fluid and ſolid, - 


which are corrupted to ſuch a Degree as to prevent an 
Union of the ſeparated Parts. But the cies of an Ab- 
ſceſs is render'd moſt impure, when the Pus, by long Re- 
tention, has degenerated from its mild and friendly Quality ; 
for in ſuch a Caſe it frets and waſtes both the incumbent 
Skin, and the adjacent Parts of the Panniculus Adipoſus ; and 
certainly, Cavities with ſo foul a Superficies can never be con- 
ſolidated, unleſs they be firſt cleanſed. This 3 to be the 
Opinion of Galen, MH. MH. ad Glaucen. Lib. 2. Cap. g. 
„When the Skin, he ſays, is ſo waſted by the Sup- 
c puration as to reſemble Cloth worn to Rags [is jaxo%; yuiobes, 
*« to look ragged;] it is with Difficulty brought to a Coali- 
„tion with the ſubjacent Bodies, therefore the Ulcer 
% muſt of Neceſſity be cleanſed by enlarging the Vent for 
<« that Purpoſe.” Methods and Remedies for depurat- 
ing a ſordid Ulcer, and reducing it to the Condition of a 
pure freſh Wound, are largely b'd under VULNus. 


If the Patient be ſhock'd at the Sight of the Inſtrument, 
and refuſes the Operation, apply a Cauſtic to the Part; 
let the Eſchar be Os by mollifying it with But- 
ter; and let the Cure be managed as under 
the two preceding Heads. 


I be ſafeſt Way of opening an Abſceſs, is by the Inciſion- 
knife; but ſometimes the Surgeon has to do with Perſons of 


which they wore en their Forefinger, or have 


. with another Plaifter, and 


rates from the quick Parts; and, beſides, a 


«© Then [after opening] if they be ſeated in ns. I | 


<< affected wi up- 
| e may properly enough call Empyi,” that is, puru- 
lent or * but 2 al give that Name 
the © to thoſe who have the Thorax or Lungs thus affected. In 
Thorax and 


yield to Remedies, and have no other 


Purpoſe: Some have concealed u finall Lancet in 4 


Top of a Lancet ah d to u Plate of Metal, under a Ca+ 
caplatin, or Ointment, they have apply'd to the Par 
they 


efling it, have effected what 
of Kind are to be met © with in 


mains no ay than to 
1 of the Abſceſß what the Surgeons | 
tential Cautery, of which there are ſeveral Sorts prepared in 
the Shops, and defcrib'd”” with their Uſe under te Article 
CAvysSTCA. + The Lapis Infernalis, or the common Corrofive 
of the Surgeons, 3 of Wicke lime and Potaſh, are moſtly 
in Uſe. A Plaiſter is d, which has a Perforation in the 
Middle anſwering to the on which the Cauſtic is to be 
laid ; to this Perforation they 4 Cauſtie, and cover it 
8 let the oy ire for an Hour 
or two, till an Eſchar of a ſufficient Thickneſs' be raiſed. 
This done, they attempt a Separation of the dead Eſchar from 
the quick Parts, by Means of Baſilicon, freſh Butter, or the 
like mollifying Topics ; which being effected, the Pus is eva 
cuated by the Aperture thus procured, and the Cure is per- 
formed by the Methods before preſcribed, It is certain, how- 
ever, that ſuch puſilanimous Patients as require this Method 
Ds an Abiceſs ſuffer much greater Pain; for the 
Divi ion of a mature 'Abſceſs the Inciſion- knife is per- 
formed in a Moment, but the A of a Cauſtic requires an 
Hour, and often more ; and when that is done, the Patient 
endures a deal of Pain while the Eſchar gradually ſepa« 
ter Defeedation, 
and more unſightly Cicatrx, generally reſult rom the Appl bo 
tion of a Cauſtic. Yanſieiten, Ci ; in Boerbaovii Aphoriſo, 
PREDICTIONS FROM A SUPPURATION- OF 
3 = - ; : 


_« Thoſe who have a Collection of Pu, ſays Galen, Com. 
„ 2, in Prognoft. whether within the Body, or in any Part 
an Inflammation, and even after an E 


44 tion, 


this Caſe, the Pas, after Eruption, is contained between the 
and if it be not ſpeedily expectorated, 
labouring all the Time he 
ſtant Exacerbation of the 


Part of the 


the Patient dies of a Conſumption, 
lives under a flow Fever, and a con 
Heat and other Symptoms at Night. 

The Ancients called a Collection of Pus in any 


Body Empyema ; and hence ſuppurating Medicines were by 
ſome called Empyrmata, by others Dia ta, Some give 


the Name of Enpyi to thoſe who have Pus collected in any 
one of the Viſcera : And others, as was ſaid, will have thut 
Name a _ to ſuch as have a Collection of Pas be- 
tween the Thorax and Lungs; that is, in the Part affected 
with an Inflammation, and from an Effuſion of the Pus with- 
in the Thorax, ariſes this Affection. | 
pus of this Kind is generated when the Matter of the 
| is not ab „in which Caſe the Contents are, 
by the Heat, converted into PH. And this we find expreſſed 
by Hippocrates, 7 4 8. where he ſays, that Diſtillations 
upon the upper Belly lis Ti» d xe») come to a Suppura- 
tion in twenty Days;” and more clearly to the purpoſe, 
5 Aph. 8. They who labour under a Pleuriſy, if there be 
no Repurgation of the Matter in fourteen Days, become 
4 affeQted with an Empyema.” For where the Matter 
which cauſeth the Pain is not diſcharged by Expectoration, 
nor by Stool, nor Veneſection, nor Diet, nor Medicine, it 
either turns to a S.Spuration, or ſuffocates the Patient. And 
this is well expreſſed by Galen on the Progneftics, in the fol- 
lowing Words: Whoever, he ſays, are affected with Pains 
«© in the Thorax near the Seat of the , which wilt not 
ſorder, nor any 
“ mortal Symptom, may expect a Suppwration.” When an 
Inflammation, therefore, becomes ſuppurated, and the Humors 
are converted into Pus, theſe, if not evacuated by Spittle, 


are, by a Rupture of the Impoſtume, diſcharged into the Ca- 


vity of the and in which Caſe the Patient 
may truly be ſaid to be Enge; and by this Pus is he ſuffo- 
cated, or thrown into a Conſumption; or freed from it 
in the Space of forty Days, by. the "Help of = Cough, e. | 
cording to Hippocrates, 5 Aph. 3. where we read, “ that 


44 -whoever are affected with an Empyema after a Pleuriſy, ard 


« are cleanſed by Expectoration in forty Days after the Rup- 
[Tit] | | tue, 


+... Hg 
5 tures are freed. from the Diſeaſe.” But as, Galem ſays in 


his Comment, If all 806, ee e 
„ in that Space of Linse 


4 corrodes the Lungs, and ingu T: "Fr" 
 Extenuation of the whole Boy . occaſioned y. thoſe Je” INCU- 
rable Ulcers. of the Lungs, in Communion with-: 


ver, which the Grecks,. and. particulazly the Athenians, as. Ga- 
len ſays, call by the proper, Name of Phthoe, and Hippocrates 
Phthiſs, When the Patient in tins Caſe is teduced to Ex- 
tremities, and the Caſe deſperate, the Hair 5 of by reaſon 
of Dryneſa, there is a kene er the Read ccalioned by 
the Imbecillity of the retentive Fa ulty, as. Galen expreſſes it, 
and the Spit is retained; for the Patients, however extenuat- 
ed, live as long as they. can. clear. their Lungs, b Coughing 
and Spitting; but when theſe ceaſe, and the Matter which 
ſhould be expectorated remains within, the Paſſages for Reſpi- 
ration are obſtructed, and the Patient is ſuffocated. | 
For the better underſtanding the Prognoſis to be 
from a Suppuration, we are to, conſider, firſt, whether the 
Patient be ſubject to it from. a Gay + Peripneumony, or 
Quinſey ; then, from what Signs we ſuſpect a Suppuration; 
thirdly, when the Eruption is like to be made; and laſtly, of 
the Signs from which we may predict the Death or Recovery 
of the Patient. e A ths e 
From what Signs we, may reaſonably expect a Suppuration, 


8 


we are taught by Hippocrates in his Prognaſlics, where he ſays, 


„ that Pains in thoſe Parts (about the Region of the Lungs) 
e which yield not to Expectoration, Purging, Phlebotomy, 
«© Diet nor Medicines, terminate, you may be certain, in a 
«6 Suppuration. But becauſe the Pain and Fever are more 
urgent about the Time of the Generation of Pus, than 
when. it is actually generated, according to Higpacratet, 2 Aph. 
47. it is neceſſary that the Symptoms ſhould be increaſed in 
the Progreſs of the Sappuration.,, On this Subject we are 
directed by Hippocrates, in the Progneſtics, & to conſider that 
„ the .Beginuing of the Suppuration commences from the 
% Day in which the Patient began to be feveriſh, or Was 
<« ſeized” with a Rigor, or the Lime when he firſt ſaid 
« that he had a Weight inſtead of a Pain in the Place af- 
«-fe&ted/; for from ſuch Times are we to date the Suppura- 


% tion,” And Galen, in his Comment on the Place, fays, 


that the Signs of a Suppuration are a Gravitation or Weight, 
inſtead. of the Pain, a Riger. or Horror, and a Fever; which 
is more urgent on the Patient than before: He adds, that be- 
lides the Senſe of a Weight, there is alſo a Pain in the Sides, 
or in one Side, if the Tg 0 be only in one Side; which 
is agreeable to the Directions of  Hippeerates, in the Book 
juſt quoted, where he fays, ,** If the Suppuration be only in 
«+ one Side, it will be proper to turn the Patient, and learn 
„ of him whether the Pain be in one Side, and whether it 
be hotter than the other; and whe her when he lies on the 
e ſound Side, there ſeems to be a Weight lying on the other; 
« for if this be the Caſe, the Suppuration is on that Side, which 
e ſoever it be, where the Weight is.” By theſe Signs, then, 
may we diſcover a Suppuration, which is indicated by a Rigor 
or Horror, proceeding, as Galen ſays, from the Acrumony of 
the Pus inſeſting the Parts affected with the Inflammation, 
from the great 3 of the Fever, and the Weight in the 
Sides, or in one Side only, if the Collection of Pus be only 
in one Side; to which we may add a Senſe of Heat in both 
Sides, or only in one, if the Pus, as we ſaid, be collected 
only in one Side. And if this Pus, after its due Increaſe and 
Concoction by Nature, makes an Eruption, and is expectorated 
by Coughing, the e or Perſon affected with the Pus, 
recovers ; but if the Pus can by no means be diſcharged, as it 
happens in great Weakneſs of the Parts, the Patient is either 
ſuffocated, or dies at laſt of a Conſumption. Hence it is ob- 
ſerved by Hippocrates, in his Pregngſtics, that this Diſeaſe is 
„ more fatal to the Aged than to young Perſons.” And the 
Reaſon is, as Galen ſays, ** becauſe old Perſons are weaker, and 
«© oreat Strength is required in order to diſcharge the Pus, by 
66 —— and Spitting; and it is neceſſary for Recovery, 
« that great Quantities of Pus ſhould be expectorated by 
«« means of a Cough.” Galen, Lib. 5. de Loc. affect. Cap. 
3. ſpeaks of ſome Empyi, who ſpit out no leſs than fifteen 
Hemine of Pus, and recovered. 80 that they who expecto- 
rate freely, and in large Quantities, eſcape, which is im- 
ported by what we read, 5 Apb. 15. before quoted. But 
when the Pus is not diſcharged, on account of the Groſſneſs 
and Viſcidity of its Subſtance, the Denſeneß of the Mem- 
brane in which the Lungs are .contained, or the Weakneſs of 
the Faculty, which Defects are known by Reſpiration in 
which the whole Thorax is elevated, without any Sign of 
ration by Spitting. Thus we are told by Galen, Lib. 
4. de Loc. affect. Cad. z. That the Elevation, of the 
„ whole Thorax in Reſpiration. by thoſe. who are affected 
« with a Suppuration, on account of a Collection of Pus be- 
d tween the Thorax and the Lungs, proceeds from the Im- 
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are known by. the followir rs; firſt, if 
« there. be. no Intermiſſion of TORE which is more 
<7" ntle by Day, and more violent by Night; if copious 
& dweats, ſuperyenes, and the Patient has a Defire to cough, 
but L qthing worth Notice; if there be a Hol- 
© Joywnels.of the Eyes, a Redneſs of the Cheeks, a Crook- 
« Fed of the Nails, a Heat eſpecially in the Tops of the 
N 75, a Tumor of the Feet, a Loſs of A petite, and 
an Eruption of Puſtules about the Body.“ Galen, in his 
Commentary on this Deſcription, tells us, „that the Fever 
t has no Intermiſſion, becauſe the very ſolid Parts of the 
1 Body are heated, and retain a Heat ſomewhat like that of a 
<<. continual Fever, and, after the manner of Lime, gentle 
« to the Touch. And this Heat, which is efteemed a proper 
+ Sign of a Hectic , Diſpoſition, is increaſed as often as the 
4 17 5 eats or drinks, as it is in Lime, by an Affuſion of 
« Water; fo that the Parts feel much hotter to the outward 
Touch. The conſtant Sweats are from Weakneſs, and a 
«© Corruption and Diffipation of the Aliment, There is a 
„ Deſire of Coughing, but nothing expectorated that deſerves 
& Notice; on account, as we ſaid before, of the Groſſneſs 
„ and Viſcidity df the Pus, the Tenſeneſs of the Membranes 
«+ of the LS or the Weakneſs of the Faculty. Hollow- 
4e neſs of the Eyes is from Dryneſs, and is common to 
5+ long Fevers; Redneſs of the Cheeks is from Heat in the 
Lung 77 alſo from the Cough, by which the Face is 
©& hears . The Nails are incurvated, becauſe the Fleſh 
hic _Thould ſupport. them is conſumed, and the interior 
& Parts gf the Lops of the Fingers feel hotter than the 
<< reſts; as bein more rants and becauſe the hectic Heat, 
« which poſſeſſes the ſolid Parts, is more ſenſible in theſe 
* Parts Which abqund moſt with Moiſture. The Feet 
% ſwell, becauſe the Extinction of the natural Heat begins in 
„e theſe. Parts, as being at the fartheſt Diſtance from its 
Principle or 29 The Appetite is loſt from an Ex- 
+ tinclion of the Faculty; and the Eruption of Puſtules is 
55 occalianed by an Effuſion of the corroding Sanies from 
the interior Parts on the Surface of the Skin.“ Theſe, 
then, are the Signs by which the Empyi are known to be 
in a Conſumption 3 and though their Caſe be deſperate, they 
live as long as they can excrete Pus, as we have already 


= 


obſerved from Hippocrates, - 7. Aph. 16. One thing in rela- 


tion to this Spit, worthy Obſervation, is what Galen, in 3 
Epid. affirms, that in deſperate Conſumptions nothing of 
Concoction can be perceived in it; but Spitting at laſt ceaſes, 
and is ſuppreſſed, a Looſeneſs comes on, with a Swelling of 
the Feet, and other Symptoms, which ſhew the Caſe to be 
deſperate. | | 

As to the Time of Rupture of the Impoſtume, or Vomica, 
it is to be conſidered, firſt, that the Humor, which is the 
Cauſe of the Pleuriſy or Peripneumony, not being evacuated 


or removed, putrifies, and is converted into Pas ; in a ſhort 


time after, that makes an Eruption, and is expectorated by 


8 but as to the determinate Time when this Pus 


is effuſed between the Thorax and the Lungs, it happens ge- 
nerally in the Space of twenty Days, en. ſooner, 
ſometimes latter. The Thing itſelf, and the Signs by which 
it is known, are thus expreſſed by Hippocrates, Lib. Progn. 
As to the quicker or ſlower Rupture of the Vomica, they 
are known by the following Signs: If there be a Pain 
from the Beginning, and the Difficulty of Reſpiration, to- 
« gether with the Cough and Screation, continue, the Rupture 
% may be expected on the twentieth Day, or even ſooner ; 
« but if the Pain be nbre remiſs, and the other Symptoms- 
in proportion, the Rupture will happen later; but it is 
s neceſſary that a Pain, Difficulty of Reſpiration, and 
“ Spitting, ſhould precede the Eruption of the Pus.” From 
theſe Words Galen infers, that the Signs of a future Rup- 
ture, are a Pain, Difficulty of Reſpiration, Cough and 
Spitting, which, if they are continual and violent, preſage a 

ick Eruption; if they are not ſo violent nor continued, the 
Fav tion will be the ſlower. There is neceſiacily a Pain from 
the Pus obvolving and. corroding the Part by its Accimony, 


and the Cough and Screation are neceſſary from the thinner 


part of the Sanies, a corrupt Matter which lies upon and pene- 
trates into the Part affected; there mult, alſo, of neceſſity, be 


a Difficulty of Reſpiration, on account of the Condition of the 


whole Body, but principally from the acceding Pain. 
Ide Cauſe of the Eruption is referred to the moving Force 
of Nature, and to the Redundance of Pus, or its depraved + 
Quality irritating the expulſive Quality to Excreation. 
J a : The 


SUP 


The Fruption happens | 
the Concoction of the Pus, from a Corroſion of the 
which contains the Pur, by a pure Bile, which is unmix'd 
with the Spit, and not arrived at that Mediocrity of Tempe- 
nag rome _ due 1 for Nature; hence a 
Pain, h, Difficulty iration, and Spitting, . 
_ cede an e cither from &s Plenty of Put, on ths Of 

fenſiveneſs of the Putrefaction irritating the expulſiye Facul- 
ty. Such an Eruption before Maturity, is ſymptomatical, and 
not good, but that which is made by Nature, or when the 
Pus is concocted, is critical and good; and the Pur diſcharg'd 
appears white, pure, equal and ſmooth; whereas, in an Erup- 
tion which happens before due Time, and is ſymptomatical, 
the Pus is crude, parti-colour'd, fetid and yellow, or mix'd 
with Bile. . Of fuch an Eruption the Author of the Conc. 392. 
ſpeaks, where he ſays, ** They who expectorate purulent 
<< and bilious Spit, either ſeparately, or mixed together, ge- 
nerally die on the 14th Day.“ | 1 

Theſe Things being Nen concerning Suppurationt, we 
are now to enquire into the oftics they will afford. And, 
firſt, as to the ſalutary Signs in thoſe who recover, after the 
Eruption of the Pus, we are directed in our Judgment by 
Hippocrates in the Prognoſtics, where he deſcribes the Symp- 
toms which promiſe a good Event to the Diſorder. Good 
<< Signs, he there ſays, are, to bear up well under the Di- 
de ſtemper, to breathe freely, to be free from Pain, to cough 
< up the Spit with Eaſe, for the Body to be ſoft and warm 
4 in all Places alike; not to be afflicted with a Thirſt; for 
c the Urine, Stools, Sleep, Sweat, to be r „and all in 
«© due Order as requir d; in ſuch Circu ces we may 
< venture to pronounce the Patient will not die.” And a 
little after he ſays, „They who recover are thoſe 
<< who get rid of the Fever the fame Day that the Eruption 
« is made; who ſoon recover their Tr and are freed 
<« from their Thirſt ; whoſe Stools are ſmall in Quantity, and 
« compacted ; and when the Pus is' white, fmooth, of one 
« Colour, free from Phlegm, and expectorated without La- 
de bour or violent Coughing. "The Patient in ſuch Circum- 
« ſtances is very happily and ſpeedily freed from his Malady ; 
ce and the nearer he comes up to this Character, the more 
likely he is to recover,” The Symptoms portending Death 
in a Suppuration, are enumerated by the fame Author in 
the Book before quoted, as follows: On the contrary, 
« (with reſpe& to the good Signs before deſcribed) to bear 
< up ill under the Diſeaſe; to breathe ſhort and thick; to 
<« have no Remiſſion of the Pain; to expectorate with Dif- 
<« ficulty ; to be very thirſty ; for the Body to labour under 
« an anomalous Fever; to have an extraordinary Heat in the 
% Belly and Sides; for the Forehead, Hands and Feet to be 
<« cold; for the Urine, Stools, Sleep and Sweat, to be all bad 
« and diſorderly ; the Patient will die under Expectoration, 
te before the fourteenth Day, either on the ninth, or eleventh 
Day.“ And a little after the foregoing Paſſage, be ſays; 
« The Diſeaſe proves mortal, meaning after the Eruption, 
<< when the Fever ceaſes not, or if it ſoon recurs after a 
<« ſeeming Ceflation ; if the Patient be afflicted with a Thirſt, 
« Loſs of Appetite, or a Looſeneſs; if the Pus expectorated 
e be of a greeniſh x] Colour, a paliſh Green, livid, or pi- 
< tuitous and ſpumous; if theſe concur, the Patient will npt re- 
cover.“ For all theſe kinds of Spit are condemned, Coac. 390. 
And we have Inſtances of their Fatality, 4 Epid. T. 4. in the 
Wife of Meander the blind Man, who immediately expecto- 
rated a greeniſh and purulent Matter ; and in the Son of Am- 
phiphrades, 7 Epid. T. 24. who diſcharged firſt a purulent 
and pale, and ſoon after a greeniſh Spit; and in Euryptole- 
nuis, ibid. T. 16. whoſe Spit was of a pale Colour. Io the 
{ame Purpoſe may be apply'd that of Hippocrates, 7 Aph. 44. 
<« If thoſe who are affected with an Empyema, and fuffer 
Burning or. Cutting for the ſame, diſcharge a pure and 
« white Bos, they eſcape; but if the ſame be bloody, fecu- 
4 lent and fetid, they die.“ And ſo much ſhall ſuffice con- 
cerning Predictions from an Empyema, the Peruſal of which 
may be of Service to the Student in Medicine. Proſper Al- 
pinus de Præ ſag. Vit. et Mort. Egrot. | 

SUPRA COSTALES. © 

Theſe Muſcles are commonly called Levatores Coflarum, 
which, Name was firſt given them by Steno; but he did 
not pretend to have diſcovered them; They are irregularly 
triangular, and fituated on the back Part of the Ribs near 
the Vertebræ. | 

Each of theſe Muſcles is fix d by one tendinous Extremity 
in the tranſverſe Apophyſis, which lies above the Articulation 
of each Rib, and to the neighbouring Ligament; the firſt 
being inſerted in the tranſverſe Apophyfis of the laſt Vertebra 
of the Neck, and the laſt, in that of the eleventh Vertebra 
of the Back. : 

From thence the fleſhy Fibres run down obliquely, increa- 
fing in Breadth as they deſcend, and are inſerted in the back 


before the Time, that is, before 


S8 Up 


Part of the Outhide of the following Rib. Some of the Fi- 


bres often paſs beyond that Rib, and are fixed in one or | 
of the Ribs below it, A . Digitations, which Wot a 
greater Diftance from the Vertebrz, in proportion” as they 
run lower, In the inferior Ribs theſe Digitations are more 
conſiderable, than in the ſuperior. Winflew's Anit. 
For the Uſes of theſe Muſcles, fee the Article IntaRcor- 
TALES: | an een e e 

SUPRASCAPULARIS MUSCULUS: The fame as Su- 
PRASPINATVUSs. | . | We Ba 

SUPRASPINATUS MUSCULUS. | | 

This is à thick narrow Muſcle, in ſome 'meifure penni- 
form, filling all the ſupra-ſpinal Cavity of the Scapula. 
Ie is fix'd to all the poſterior half of the ſupta-ſpinal Foſſa, 
and ſometimes its Inſertion reaches near the Neck of the 
Bone. There the Fibres leave the Surface of the Bone, and 
being as it were ſupported by the fat or cellulous Subſtance, 
paſs between the Acromium and Neck of the Scapula, under 
the Arch formed by the Acromium and Extremity of the 
Clavicle, and under the Ligament between the Acromium 
and Apophyſis Coracoides ; being afterwards inſerted in the 
ſuperior Surface of the great Tuberoſity of the Head of the 

umeri, very near the bony Channel, This Muſcle is 

—_— 4 the Trapezins, 

e Supra-ſpinatus is commonly ſuppoſed to join with t 
Deltoides, in 10 the Arm ; this Muſee 1 inning * 
Action, and the Deltoides continuing it. But beſides that 
this Muſcle is very ſmall, it ſeems to be too near the Arti- 
culation of the Head of the Os Humeri, to be able to raiſe 
the whole upper Extremity, which is of a conſiderable Weight 
and Length, It has, however, two other very remarkable 
Uſes, when the Arm is raiſed from the Thorax to the Head 
by the Action of the Deltoides, | e Seay 

To underſtand theſe Uſes it muſt be remember'd, 1. That 
the cartilaginous convex Part of the Head of the Os Humeri 
is much larger than the = Cavity of the Scapula, 
2. That the moſt ſuperior Part of this Convexity lies out of 
the Cavity, when the Arm is depreſſed »r near the Ribs, 
3. That the orbicular Ligament of the Joint is very broad, 
being proportion'd to the Diſtance between the Edges of the 
convex Part of the Head of the Os Humeri, and of the gle- 
noide Cavity of the Scapula; and that therefore it cannot 
check the Os Humeri in any.of its Motions: | 

From thence it is plain, that the ſtrong deltoide Muſcle, in 
the firſt Inſtant of its Action to raiſe the Arm, would thruſt 
the Head of the Os Humeri upwards out of the Cavity, if 
ſomething did not ſupply the Place either of a bony Fulcrum 
or ligamentary Frznum. The Arch of the Acromium is of 
no Uſe in this Caſe ; for the Bone muſt be firſt luxated, be- 
fore it can reach ſo far; and the neighbouring Parts muſt 
ſuffer a Friction, and even a Contuſion, which would be very 


prejudicial. 
t is, alſo, plain, that the broad orbicular Ligament would 
be very ſubject to be intangled and bruiſed between the Edges 


of the two articulated Bones, were not this Inconveniency 
prevented by ſome means or other; becauſe it is not elaſtic 
enough to contract of itſelf in proportion as theſe two Edges 
approach cach other, . 
The Supra-ſpinatus anſwers both theſe Ends. When it 
contracts its Tendon, which runs over the convex Part of the 
Head of the Os Humeri, to be inſerted in the upper Surface 


of the great Tuberoſity, it preſſes very ſtrongly on the Head 
of the Bone, thereby ſupplying the Place of a Fulcrum, and 
hindering the Head to riſe, during the Beginning of the Ac- 


tion of the Deitoidei. 

I find, alſo, in this Muſcle, a ſingular Contrivance to pre- 
vent the ſecond Inconveniency. - Its Tendon is a kind of 
Band, which adheres cloſely to the Outſide of the orbicular 
Ligament; and when we examine it narrowly, we obſerve 
that ſeveral of its Fibres do not go ſo far as the Head of the 
Os Humeri, but are gradually inſerted in the outer Surface 
of the Ligament. Theſe tendinous Fibres are continuous with 
thoſe which lie neareſt the Bone or Bottom of the ſupra-ſpinal 
Cavity of the Scapula. 

This Portion may, therefore, be reckoned a diſtin Muſcle 
belonging to the orbicular Ligament, notwithſtanding of its 
cloſe Union with the other Part, which is inferted in the Os 
Humeri. And indeed we might very juſtly eftabliſh a new 
Species of *Muſcles, by the Name of Articular Muſcles, 
which belong principally to the capſular Ligaments of thoſe 
Joints which have large Degrees of Motion. I he Mechaniſm 
of this kind of Muſcles conſiſts in this: The Extremities of 
the Tendons are inſerted very obliquely in the Surface of the 
Ligament, and the Fibres take up a great deal more Space 
there, than in the Body of the "Tendon ; and they are com- 
monly the innermoſt, or deepeſt and ſhorteſt Portions of the 
ordinary Muſcles inſerted near the Articulations, 


The 
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' The Uſe of theſe Muſcles, or Portions of Muſcles, is to 
pull the orbicular Ligaments uniformly, and ſy pre- 


vent their running into irregular F and their bei ng 4 
between the two articulated Bones. Y/inflow's , 


which generally conſiſts of four Capſules, in which are in- 
cluded four roundiſh Seeds. 
We know but one Species of this Plant, which is, 

Suriana foliis portulacæ anguſtis, Plum. Nov. Gen. 

This. Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, who diſco- 
vered it in the French Settlements in America, in honour to 
Dr. .Foſeph Surian of Marſeilles, who was a very curious 
Botaniſt. | 

The Seeds of this Plant were brought from Havanna, by 
the late Dr. William Houſtoun, who found the Plants grow- 
ing there in great Plenty on the Shore, in moiſt Places, where 
the Salt Water uſually | na It alſo grows plentifully in ſome 
Parts of the Iſland of Jamaica. Miller's Dit. 

SURRECTORIUM. An Inſtrument, mention'd by Pari, 
for keeping the Arm, when injur'd, in an erect Situation. 

SUSINUM. See AcyeTium OLEUM. 

SUSPENDICULUM. A Name for the CREMASTER 


"Musc1.s, 


SUSPENSOR TESTICULI. The ſame as CRE MASTER. 
SUSPENSUM. The ſame as EN zoREMA. | 
SUSPIRIUM. An As THMA. 
SUTORIUM ATRAMENTUM. Vitriol. 
SUTRATAR, in Paracelſus, is a ſplenic Medicine; or 
one prepared of a Spleen. 

SUTURA, A Suture, in Anatomy, is a particular Ar- 
ticulation of the Bones of the Head. See CapuT. But 

SUTURA, Suture, in Surgery, is the uniting the Lips of 
a Wound by Sewing, | 

But there are two Methods of cloſing Wounds by Su- 
ture ; one with a Needle, called the true or bloody Suture ; the 
other with adheſive Plaiſters, called the dry or falſe Suture. Su- 
tures are not to be uſed in all Wounds indiſcriminately ; but, 
1. Principally where the Lips of the Wound cannot be 
brought into Contact by the Dreſſing ; ſuch are tranſverſe, 
oblique, and angular Wounds, when they are recent and care- 
fully cleared of the Blood and any foreign Subſtance which 
may be lodged in them. 2. In thoſe, alſo, where there is 
nothing contuſed, abraded, or cut away; unleſs perhaps the 
wounded Parts are greatly relaxed. Sutures are in ſuch Wounds 
of great Advantage, not only making them ſoon heal, but 
alſo inducing a Caller and neater Cicatrixx The adheſive 
Plaiſter, or dry Suture, is beneficial in thoſe Wounds which 
are neither very deep nor very broad, eſpecially in the Face, 
tho' ſome prefer the Needle ; but the Judgment of the Sur- 
geon may, in this Particular, be beſt directed by the Nature 
of the Wound. For when the Lips of the Wound may be 
held together by a Plaiſter and Bandage, the Needle becomes 
unneceſſary, which occaſions more Trouble, and alſo new 
Wounds and Cicatrices. But on the other hand, when the 
Wound is wide and deep, ſo that its Lips cannot be cloſely 
retained by Plaiſters and Bandages, or where the Part is near- 
ly amputated, as in the Noſe, Ears, Checks, Forehead, Chin, 
or Fingers, immediate Recourſe muſt be had to the Needle. 

It is proper to obſerve, 1. That when the Lips of the 
Wound are joined by adheſive Plaiſters, the Hair muſt firſt be 
carefully ſhaved from the Part. 2. Where one Plaiſter is not 
ſufficient, more may be uſed, or they may be applied croſs- 
ways, (as in Tab. 25. Fig. 4» 5» 6.) 3. e true or bloody 
Suture is of two Sorts, ſimple or compound. The ſimple Sort 
is done with a Needle and Thread, comprehending the knot- 
ted, glovers and circumvoluted Sutures, and the Suture of 
the N. The knotted Suture is ſo called from the many 
Knots that are uſed in it; the Glovers Suture from its Re- 
ſemblance to the Glover's Stitch; and the circumvoluted Su- 


ture is ſo denominated, becauſe the Lips of the Wound be- 


ing transfixed by the Needle, ths Thread is wound about for 
conjoining the Lips of the Wound more firmly; as is uſed 
in curing the Hare-lip. (See Tab. 25. F 1 21, 22.) The Su- 
ture of the Tendons is uſed when the Tendons are divided. 
Beſides, there are ſeveral other Sorts of Sutures uſed by an- 
cient Surgeons, as the Sutoria, Sartoria, Celfiana, (See Tab. 
25. Fig. 19.) and the Clavata made with Quills or ſmall cy- 
lindrical Pieces of Wood ; but theſe are long ago diſuſed, ex- 
cept the Sutra Clavata, which was lately revived by PH 
and Garengeet, with little Variation, only inſtead of Quill or 
Pieces of Wood, they recommend waxed filken Cylinders. 4. It 
mutt be remember d, that in Sutures of deep Wounds a ſmall 


Tent muſt be' left in the lower Part of the Wound, till it 


e 
be thoroughly deanſed, that the Healing may begin at the 


Bottom. 


The Plaiſters in the dry Suture muſt be of 'a ſufficient. 


Length, and ſhaped according to the wounded Part, fo as to en- 
compaſs great part of the Wound, th 
ſhould retard the Circulation of the Blood, and induce Tu- 


mors and other Miſchiefs, They muſt, alſo, adhere firmly, which 


Purpoſe is well anſwered by the Plaiſter of Andreas a Cruce, 
or the ſtyptic Plaiſter of Crollius, or the Plaiſter of Diachylor, 
or of Diapalma, mixed with Turpentine, and ſpread on a 
Piece of ſtrong Linen. The Diſcharge of Blood being ſtopt, 
and the Wound deterged, a vulnerary Balſam muſt be in- 
ſtilled into the Wound, ſuch as the Efſence of Maſtich, Am- 
ber, of the Peruvian Balſam ; or the Balſamum Commenda- 
toris, or any balſamic Compoſition of the gummy kind, 
which ſoon form a kind of balſamic healin Kult, denying 
all Acceſs to the Air, and promoting the Agglutination. 
Then apply the Plaiſter of a ſufficient Length and Breadth, 
or two or more if neceſlary, either ſtrait or crooked, leaving 
Spaces between them ; firſt lay it warm upon one Side of the 
Wound, prefling it with the Palm of the Hand to make 
it adhere, and then preſs the diſunited Lips of the Wound 
gently and equably together ; and being -thus joined, let 
them be kept firm by fixing the other End of the Plaiſter 
on the other Side of the Wound, then apply pieces of Linnen 
dipped in any of the Balſams above ſpecify'd, and ſecure the 
whole with proper Compreſſes and Bandages. : 
According to Petit's Method the agglutinating Plaiſters 
ſhould have one Hole in the middle, or more, according to 
the Size or Figure of the Wound, (See Tab. 23. Fig. 11. 
and Tab. 25. Fig. 7.) that by theſe it may not only be diſ- 
cover'd, as in the former Method by the Interſtices between 


the Plaiſters, whether the Lips were properly joined, but the 


Wound may be daily ſupplied with proper Remedies. Theſe 


Plaiſters are applied in the ſame manner as the others, and 


muſt be continued on the Wound till the Part be near healed. 
The dry Suture may be alſo made in the following manner. 
Make two Plaiſters of any of the Preſcriptions aboyemen- 
tioned, on ſtrong Linnen Cloth, anſwering to the Largeneſs, 
Depth and Width of the Wound; the deeper Wounds re- 

iring longer, and the lighter ſhorter Plaiſters; faſten to 

e Border or Edge of each piece of Linnen, three or four 
Tape-ſtrings, according to the Length of the Wound, and 
after having warmed the Plaiſters, lay one on each Side of 
the Pf. pin at the Diſtance of a Finger's Breadth from it, 


not entirely, left they 


ſo that the Remedics may be RE applied, as repre- 


ſented in Tab. 25. Fig. 8. Then the Lips of the Wound 


are to be joined, and dreſſed as before directed; and while an 


Aſſiſtant carefully keeps the Lips in Contact, let the Surgeon 
tie the Strings of the Plaiſters together, firſt in a ſingle Knot, 
and then a jj Knot, and thus will the Lips of the Wound 
be kept properly united. Over each Plaiſter ſhould-be laid 
an oblong Compreſs, and over them a large ſquare one, ſe- 
curing the whole with a proper Bandage. Next Day the 
Wound muſt be inſpected; and if the Strings appèar to be 
relaxed, they muſt be drawn tighter. But if they are not 


looſened, they ought to be left untouch'd ; then apply a piece 


of Linnen, moiſten'd with ſome Drops of a healing Balſam, 
and afterwards the Compreſſes and Bandage as before. Some, 
inſtead of Tape-ſtrings, uſe Iron or Braſs Hooks and Thongs, 
as is repreſented in Tab. 2s Fig. g, 10. Theſe Plaiſters are 
fixed to the Lips of the Wound in the ſame manner as the 
former, and then with a Thread or Thong, paſſed through 


the oppoſite Hodks, they are drawn together, and the Lips 


of the Wound are brought into Contact. But as theſe latter 
kinds of dry Sutures require more Time and Trouble, they 
are, therefore, leſs uſed than the firſt Sort. 

If the Wound be broad and deep, or tranſverſe, as fre- 
quently happens in the Thigh, (See Tab. 24. Fig. 1. Let. H.) 
or in the Abdomen, in the Nates or Arms ; or where a Piece 
hangs down from the wounded Part, as in the Forehead, 
Checks, Noſe, Chin or Ears; or when the Wound is an- 
gular or crucial, as in Tab. 25. Fig. 12, 13, and 17. the 
true or bloody Suture is to be uſed. Sutures of this 
Kind, as we have already obſerved, are diſtinguiſhed. by 
ſunple and compound. Of the ſimple true Sutures, 
the convoluted or twiſted Kind is ſeldom uſed, ex- 
In in the Hare-lip; the Glovers Stitch is performed in 
Wounds of the Inteſtines; and the knotted Suture in all 


other Wounds, which require a true Suture. The compound 


Suture is ſo called becauſe other Things become neceſlary be- 
ſides a Needle and Thread. | | 


The beſt Method of making the knotted or interrupted = 


Suture (I think) is the following“ Take a double Thread 
well waxed, or fix ſmall Linnen Threads, and paſs them 
through a ſtrong crooked Needle. (See Tab. 22. Fig. T. 5.) 
With this Needle, pierce at once the two Lips of the Wound 
(which we now ſuppoſe two Inches long) about the Middle, 


pro- 


8 


the Bottom, to the interior Purt of the _—_— 
the external ions, thr which the Thread appears, 
may be about the Breadth of a Finger from the Lips of the 
Mond, or more or leſt according to the Size of the Wound. 
Then remouing the Needle, and compreſſing the Lips of the 
Wound, tie the Ends of the Thread, firft in a ſingle Knot, 
and then in a flip Knot, fo that the Lips of the Wound: may 
be. properly brought into | then dreſs as in the 
dry Suture. If the Wound ſhould be r, and one Suture 
is not ſufficient, two, three, or more may be made (See Tab. 
25. Fig. 14, and 16.) in the ſame manner, but ſo as to be 
at the Diſtance of an Inch from one another. Beſides, that 
the Wound may nat be hurt by the Knots, the Threads are 
to be ſo tied; that after the firſt Knot, a ſmall Compreſs (See 
Tab. 23. Eig. 22.) of Linnen or waxed Silk, may be laid 
on it, over which let the ſecond Tnot be tied, which mult 
be made to flip, that it may more eaſily be untied and relaxed, 
ſhould Pain or Inflammation happen. Fee if 
In this Method we proceed, when the Wounds are ob- 
lique or tranſvetſe; but when the Wound has Angles, or is 
triangular, (ſee Tab. 25. Fig. 13.) the Suture muſt be firſt 
made in the Angle A. Like Sutures muſt, alſo, be made about 
the middle of the Sides of the Wound, as at B and C. I the 
Wound has two Angles, like the Greek Letter 1, as in — 2 
Fig. 14. which frequently happens in the Face, eſpecially in 
Forehead, then à Suture muſt be made at each of the Angles 
A A. If theſe are not ſufficient, becauſe of the Largeneſs of the 
Wound, two more will be neceſſary, about the middle of the 
Sides at B B, or perhaps more, When the Figure is crucial, 
or in the Form of the Let. X. as in Fig. 6. and 12. and its 
Lips cannot be brought into Contact by Plaiſters, the Needle 
(as in Fig. 12) muſt firſt be introduced at A, ſo as to come 
out at B; and it muſt again enter at C, and be brought out 
at D; then the Lips muſt be gently: drawn together, and the 
Knot tied between A and D. | EEE = 
Inſtead of this ſimple Suture, ſome of the ancient Su 
uſed the compound, or clavated Suture, called by the French 
Suture enchevillte, in large Wounds. This Suture they 
ferred to the others, becauſe by them the Lips of the 
ound were ſometimes lacerated, which not only obſtructed 
the th Irs but induced great Inconveniencies. But 
thoup 


ough the clavated Suture has been diſuſed for ſeveral Years, 
and 1s expreſly ſaid by Dionis to be improper, yet ſome Mo- 
derns (eſpecially Pain, in Chirurg. Cap. 6. de Suturis, and 
Garengeot, in Chirurg. Cap. de Sutur. et 3 
have again introduced it into Practice, and in va Caſes 
preferred it to the knotted Suture; but with this Diffe- 
rence, that inſtead of two Pieces of Wood uſed by the 
Ancients, the Moderns take ſmall Pieces of waxed Linnen or 
Silk rolled up like Cylinders, as long as the Wound, and 
about the T ſa of a Gooſe-quill. (See Tab. 25. Fig. 17.) 
By theſe means, the Lips of the Wound are prevented fro 
being lacerated by the Threads; nor are they ſo — 

eſled as by the Pieces of Wood, which 9 exci 
— Pain and Inflammations. Palfn's Method of per- 
forming this Operation, in deep Wounds of the "muſcular 
Parts, was thus: He took a large ſtrong crooked Needle, 
in which was a ſtrong double Thread well waxed, (as in Tab. 
25. Fig. 15.) maki g Nooſe ; this Needle being paſſed 
by ry oe Lips of the Wound, as before directed: And a 
ſecond or third Needle being threaded and paſſed in the 
ſame manner, (ſee Eig. 17.) he introduc d one Cylinder or 
waxed Roll, through the Nooſes, as at BB; then having 
removed the Needles, he placed another Cylinder between the 
Ends of the Threads upon the other Side, and having brought 
the Lips of the Wound into Contact, drew the Ends of the 
Thread gently and equally, and tied them over the Cylinder, 
B B, firſt in a fi le nor} Bar ph a ſlip Knot, as at CC C. 
If there be three Threads, tie the middle Thread firſt, and 
then the others. | 

Garengeet perform'd this Suture nearly in the manner now 
deſcribed, but with this Difference, that inſtead of a double 
Thread, he uſed a peculiar Sort of Lace, made of fix or 
eight clean white Threads, joined . por and waxed, and 
more or leſs ſtrong, according to the Largeneſs and Depth of 
the Wound; obſerving always ſo to proportion the Size of 
the Lace to the Needle, that it may readily follow the 
Needle, otherwiſe great Pain may be produced. When in 
this manner he has introduced as many Laces as may be ne- 


ceſſary, he ties a Knot on the Extremity of each Lace, which ing 


hangs out from the upper Lip of the Wound ; then he ſeparates 
the Threads which compoſe the Lace, between the Knots 


and the Lip of the Wound, keeping an equal Number on 
each Su and thus Nooſes are made, which 
the wax'd cylindrical Roll may be introduced. Then plac- 


ing two Fingers on the inferior Lip of che Wound, near the 
PunQures of the Needle, with the other Hand he gently draws 
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of Wine, and applying Compreſſes dipped in the like Li- 
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ight excite an Ir jon, und 
knot made over kach of the 
/ ound be treated with ſome vulnerary B 
- Commanders' Balſam,” applied with ſeriped 
which ſoon. produces a kind of balſamic Cruft, and by 
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theſe means the Acceſs of the Air to the Wound is prevent- 
. in 


lent, the Sutures are to be let alone for ſix or ſeven Days, or 
longer, and muſt be dreſſed as before, till the Wound appears to 
be conglutinated. If at the firſt Removal of the Dreſſings the 
— — ol, the Knots muſt be untied, and the 
Threads ſtraitened; but if the Sutures are too tight,” they 
muſt be relaxed. When the _—_ of the Wound 

ſwelled, and in ſome meaſure contuſed, a Suppuration wol be 
excited with ſome digeſtive Ointment, or Arcs Balſum; 


and theſe Remedies muſt be continued for ſome Days; and 


thus theſe Diſorders, or any other threatning Iaconvenien- 
cies, are generally removed. But when the Inflammation 
appears violent, and a Fever is brought on, the Sutures 
ſhould be a little relaxed, and the Wound drefied with a di- 

ive Ointment, or Arceus's Balſam ; the Patient muſt alſo 

blooded, the Body muſt be render d ſoluble with Clyſters, 
and thin aqueous Drinks are to be recommended, with other Re- 
medies proper in an Inflammation and & ever. 'I'heſe Diſorders 
being removed, the Sutures muſt again be gradually tightened, 
and the Wound drefled as above directed. But if theſe Reme- 
dies prove ineffectual, and the bad Symptoms not only con- 
tinue, but daily increaſe, ſo as to appear dangerous, the du- 
tures muſt be cut, and the Wound treated in the ſame man» 
ner as if there were a Loſs of Subſtance. 

But if by theſe means the Wound is conglutinated, which 
may be known not only by the Concretion of the Lips, but 
alſo by the Laxity oſ the Threads, a grooved Probe muſt 
be introduced between the Lips of the Wound and the Su- 
tures, if neceſſary; and the muſt be cut with Sciſlars 
near the Knots ; then the inferior Lip of the Wound muſt 
be d with one Hand, and taking hold of the Knot 
with the other, the Thread muſt be gently extracted. The 
ſmall Wounds; occaſioned by the Punctures of the Needle, 
now be eafily cured, by injecting into them ſome vulne- 
Water, as the Aqua Sclopetaria, Lime-Water, or Spirit 


quors: But if the Wound be it is to be anointed 
with the Balſam of Arcæus, or another of the like Nature, and 
its Lips kept in Contat by an adheſive Plaiſter, till a firm 
ONT oe 06 doin, - Gow Gnece hoe 
| ou en, ns e- 
ly ike! the quilled or clavated, to the knotted 2 
upted Suture; becauſe the Muſcles of this Part are greatly 

tated by Reſpiration, Riſing, Sneezing, Coughing, and the 
like; by which violent Motions the ſmall I hreads have ſome- 
times torn the Lips of the Wound, and great Miſchiefs have 
a r gf IE — f 

Garengeot recommends this Suture even in Wounds that 
penetrate” the Cavity of the Abdomen, and directs the fol- 
lowing Method of performing it. Having threaded the 
Needle, delineated at Fig. 6. Tab. 27. the Surgeon 
takes hold of it about the Eye in his Right Hand, and 
introducing the Thumb of his Left Hand into the Wound, 
he claps the Fingers of the ſame Hand on the external Part 
of the ſuperior Lip of the Wound, which he elevates ; then 
he enters the Point of the Needle into the Abdomen, and 
paſles it through the Peritonzum, Muſcles, Fat and Skin, 
about two Finger-breadths from the Lip of the Wound, 
He then removes the Needle, and fixes it to the other 
End of the Thread. Then introducing his fore and middle 
Fingers into the Wound, below the inferior Lip, and keep- 
his Thumb on the external Part, he raiſes this inferior 
Lip, and pierces it with the Needle in the ſame manner as be- 
fore directed. If the Wound is about four Fi breadth in 
Length, two Stitches are required, equally diſtant from one 
another, and from the Extremities of the Wound ; and if 
Wound be larger, more Stitches are . The w 
cylindrical Rolls are to be introduced, as was already men · 
tioned from the ſame Author, and the Wound dreſſed with Ar- 
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eus's Balſam. The Abdomen muſt then be ſomented with warm 
Oil of Roſes, mixed with a little Spirit of Wine, eſpecially 
about the Navel, and the Parts near the Wound; then a 
large Compreſs dipped in the ſame Medicine muſt be applied 
to the Part, over which may be laid another moiſten'd with 
warm Oxycrate, Theſe muſt be covered with a Piece of 
Flannel, ſoaked in an emollient Decoction, and the whole 
ſecured 17 Bandage called the — 4 which is to 
be hindered from ſlippi doum b the ſca Bandage, re- 
reſented in Tab. . Fe. 1. C. which ought alſo bo decent 
wer than the Napkin. | 5 „ 

When the Lips of the Wound appear to be well aggluti- 
nated, the Stitches may be cut, one aſter another, with Sciſ- 
ſars, either at the ſame time, or on different Days, as the 
Circumſtances indicate. Then the Threads being extracted, 
as we before directed, the Cure of the Wound may be com- 
pleated by a vulnerary Balſam and adheſive Plaiſters. But 
particular Care muſt be taken not to extract the Stitches too 
ſoon, which might occaſion the Eips of the Wound to burſt 

in, and induce many Miſchiefs. pats 3 

See Celſus's Method of performing the Suture of the Ab- 
domen, under the Article ABDOMEN. 

For the Suture of the Inteſtines, ſee ABDOMEN. 

For the Suture of the Hare-lip, ſee LABIA Lerorina. 
See the Suture for a Trichoſis at the latter Part of the 


Article ALCALI. 


THE METHOD OF PERFORMING THE SU- 
' TURE OF THE TENDONS. 


This Operation is performed by modern Surgeons in the 
Tendons of the Hands, in order to join them when they are 
cut, by which the Fingers are prevented from becoming ri- 
id or motionleſs. This Suture may be performed, if the 
Tendon be not deeply ſeated, but lies near the Skin; ſuch are 
the Tendons of the Thumb, and Extenſor-Tendons of the 
Fingers on the Back of the Hand; the Flexor-Tendons of 
the — and the Extenſors and Flexors of the Hand, ſi- 
tuated near the Carpus: Of this kind, alſo, in the Leg, are, 
the Extenſors of the Tibia below the Knee, the Tendon of 
Achilles above the Heel, and. the like. On the contrary, the 
Tendons of the Palm of the Hand are fo deeply ſeated, and 
conſequently the Suture is ſo difficult to be performed, that I 
never heard of one Inſtance of this Operation in that Part. 
The ancient Phyſicians were great Enemies to this Method of 
Cure, becauſe 133 ſays, That a divided Nerve, by. 
e which he meant Tendon, can never again grow or coaleſce,” 
And indeed, the moſt violent Diſorders are ſometimes cauſed by 
a light Puncture of a Tendon. We may conjecture that this 
Operation was performed in Galen's Time, becauſe he adviſes 
againſt it; and his Opinion was followed by the Generality of 
Phyſicians; and particularly b — Par. However, 
Avicenna, Guida de Cauliaco, Salicetus, Rogerius, Lanfrancus, 
Brunus, Chalmeteus, Andreas d Cruce, and other ancient Sur- 
geons, approved of this Operation; but their Sueceſſors ſeem 
cither to have been ignorant of this Practice, or thought it 
too dangerous; till in the laſt Age, Veſlingius, Severinus, Fe- 
lix Murtzius, and other celebrated Phyſicians, eſpecially May- 
nart and Bienaiſius, both of Paris, 3 — and others, re- 
vived, and ſucceſsfully performed this Suture; which ſucceeds 
.beſt when the Wound is recent ; though it may be benefi- 
cially undertaken the ſecond, third or fourth Day, or longer, 
after the Wound has been inflicted; and ſometimes, but 
with greater Trouble, even after the Wound has been healed 


up. | 
—— the Operation be undertaken, let it firſt be conſi · 
dered, whether the wounded Tendon requires a Suture. 
Sometimes it happens that the Suture is impoſſible to be per- 
tormed, and ſometimes it is attended with great Danger. In 
ſome Caſes it may be practicable, but is unneceſſary, when 
the Cure may be compleated by proper Dreſſings. If a conſi- 
derable Part of the Tendon be cut off, and the Extremities 
be loſt among the Muſcles, ſo as that they cannot be brought 
into Contact, then it will be in vain to attempt the Suture. 
If the divided Extremities of the Tendon are violently con- 
tuſed, by which great Inflammation and Pain are induced, 
and the Parts be thereby hindered from vniting and healing, 
the Suture would rather irritate and increaſe theſe malignant 
Symptoms. In this Caſe, therefore, as Garengeot well di- 
.rects, it may be proper to promote a ſlight Suppuratipn, and 
the Inflammation being abated, the Suture, if neceſſary, may 
be attempted, The ſame Author, after Solingius, obſerves, 
that the Tendons of the Extenſors in the Back of the Hand, 
may generally be united without Suture ;z if the Hand be 
_ extended, and the Fingers turned backwards, that the di- 
vided Parts of the Tendon may be brought into Contact. This 
Method, ſays Hei/ter, I have often — tried, particularly 
in a Vouth who had all the Tendons of the Extenſors of the 
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Circumſtances require, the wounded Part muſt — mg Ar 
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2 upon the Metacarpus divided. In this Caſe therefore, as 
well as when the Flexors of the Fingers and Hands, or the Ex- 
tenſors of the Toes are wounded, the Suture appears to me ſu- 
perfluous, if the Parts are ſo bound and retained, by Splints, Com- 
preſs, and Bandage, that the divided Extremities may be kept in 
Contact: But when the Tendons are only punctured, or per - 
forated by a ſmall Inftrument, or when they are not tho- 
roughly cut, or are violently contuſed, if violent Symptoms, 
ſuch as Convulſions, be occaſioned, and if theſe Symptoms 
will not yield to proper Remedies, ſuch as Oil of Turpen- 
tine, either alone, or mixed with a" few Drops of the di- 
ſtilled Oil of Amber, or of Lavender, it will be neceſſary to 
divide the wounded Tendon entirely; and the Symptoms 
being mitigated, it may be again ſew'd up. | 8 

T he Suture of the 'Tendons may be performed in the follow- 
ing Manner: The Member being firſt bent, or extended, as the 


F 


ſpected. If the ſuperior Partof the Tendon; as is often the Caſe, 
be drawn up by its Muſcle, and concealed unter the Skin, ſo 
that it cannot be brought don to be penetrated by the Needle, 
an Inciſion muſt be made into the Skin, and other Integu- 
ments, ſufficient to diſcoyer the Tendon, which muſt be 
gently laid hold of with the Forceps, drawing it a little 
downwards, and then the Tendon may be united by Suture 3 
or if the Tendon be diſcovered, Garengeot, as he thinks the 
Treatment with the Forceps too rough, adviſes to draw the 
Tendon down, by paſſing a Needle and waxed Thread thro? 
it; but the Uſe of the Forceps, in this Caſe, occaſions 'no 
bad Conſequence. } 

There are two Methods of performing this Operation; the 
firſt with one Needle, and the ſecond with two, With one 
Needle, the Operation may, be thus performed: Thread a 
ſtrait, ſmall, common, round, or flat-pointed - Needle, (ſee 
Tab. 57. Fig. 2. AA) with a ſlender double Silk or Lin- 
nen Thread, but ſtrong enough, and waxed, as at BB; make 
a thick Knot at the Ends of the Ihread, as at C, and draw 
the Needle with the Thread through the Middle of a Piece 
of Leather, as at D, or ſuch as is particularly repreſented at 


Fig. 1 A. and B, fo that the Knot may not eaſily flip thro? 
the Tendon ; (ſee Fig. 4. A, or Fig. 7. D E 


2 the 
wounded Hand, the Back of which is in ſome Manner re- 
preſented in Fig. 4. muſt be extended flat on a Table, or thin 
Board, or a Piece of thick Paſteboard, that the divided Parts 
of the Tendon may be more eaſily joined together; then 
oppoſing the Canula delineated in Tab. 29. Fig. 6. Let. 
c, or only the Point of the Forefinger to the Extremity of 
the Tendon which is divided, oppoſite to the Needle, we 
are to paſs this Needle through the Middle of the ſuperior 
Tendon about a Straw's Breadth, or two Lines, from the 
Extremity paſſing the Needle from the external to the 
internal Parts, as in Tab. 57. Fig. 4. A. Afﬀter this, the 
Needle is, in like Manner, to be paſs'd. through the inferior 
Part of the Tendon, repreſented by B; but it muſt be direct- 
ed from the internal to the external Parts: Then, as in the 
knotted Suture, applying either a ſmall Compreſs, or Piece of 
Linnen Cloth, wrapt up, as in Tab. 23. Fig. 22. either with 
or without Wax, or a Piece of waxed Silk folded up in the 
ſame Manner, or a Piece of Leather, a ſimple Knot is ex- 
actly to be made above the ſmall Compreſs, and then an- 
other, though a lipping and eaſily loos'd Knot; all the 
Parts of which Apparatus arein the Figure repreſented by the 
Letter B, Then the Wound being carefully cleanſed, apply 
warm Oil of Turpentine, or Balſam of Capivi, or ſome other 
vulnerary Balſam, with Lint and Compreſſes, likewiſe uſing 


a Splint or Piece of tiff Paſteboard, ſhaped according to 


the Hand, ( ſee Tab. 57. Fig. 5.) with Compreſſes for raiſing 
the Fingers backwards, and ſecure the whole with a pro- 
per Bandage. Inſtead of a ſtreight Needle, the Surgeon may 
conveniently uſe a ſmall crooked Needle, ſuch as that repre- 
ſented at Fig. 6. which is flat about the Point A. If the 
Needle cannot be eafily paſſed through with the naked Fin- 
gers, a Needle with a Handle may be uſed, as in Tab. 27. 
Fig. 2, 3. If the Wound has been inflicted ſome Days be- 
fore, and the wounded Extremities of the Tendon appear 
to be indurated, which would render their Conglutination 
difficult, before the Ends are conjoined by the Suture, very 
thin Pieces ſhould be cut off them with the Sciſſars; or if 
the Wound be moſtly or entirely healed, it ſhould again be 
opened by Incifion, the Tendon muſt be carefully ſeparated 
from the Parts to which it adheres, and then proceed as be- 
fore directed. | | „elke 

Garengeat imagined that he had greatly improved this 
Method ; he ſtrictly prohibits the laying of the Tendon bare, 
or bringing its Extremities into Contact with the Forceps, leit 
by both theſe Operations violent Symptoms thould be excited ; 
while, on the other Hand, the Patients are treated in a much 
milder and ſafer Manner, if the external Skin, together with 
the ſubjacent Tendon, be ſew'd up, as we have already di- 


reed, 


8 U. 
rected, and the Hand be kept extended with a, proper Dref- 
ting: But chat all theſe Meaſures may be the more com- 
modiouſly taken, Garengeot _ adviſes, whilft others only 
uſe the Hands alone for this Purpoſe, we * ſhould” employ 
the Inftrument repreſented Tab. 29, Fig. 6. L. c. thro' which, 
after applying the Finger to the oppoſite Part of the Skin in or- 
der to ſecure” it, we are to paſs'a Needle and Thread ; and 
having paſſed the Needle through” theſe Parts, we are to re- 
move Iaſtrument: Tben taking the Needle, we are 
to draw the Thread as far as is neceſſary, after which we are 
again to apply the Iaſtrument, in order to petforate and 
bring into Contact the inferior Part of the Tendon in like 
Manner. e Operation, crooked Needles 
ate preferable” to fuch as are ſtrait; and plain Needles with 
an Edge on the interior Curve, as in Fig. 6. are preterable to 
Needles with Edges on © both Sides, like the common ones 
repreſented in Tab. 22. by the Letters 8 T U; becauſe, by the 
former, ſo many Fibres of the Tendon are not divided as'b 
the latter. When the greateſt Part of the double Thread 1 

fed through the Integuments und Tendons, a mn 5 of 

ilk, ſpread with Wax, and 8 up in 4 eylindrical 
Form, is to be fixed in this Thread as in a Loop, that it 
may ſecure the Ligature on the Lips of the Wound, a8 in 
Tub. 57; Fig. 4. Let. C. When the Thread is in like Man- 
ner paſs'd through the inferior Part of the Tendon,” and the 
two Parts are drawn fo together 25 to have their Extremities laid 
one contiguous to the other, and a cylindrical Compreſs is placed 
between the Thread, as at D, the Whole is to be ſecured 


with two Knots, the one à fingle, and the other à flip- - 


ping Knot, But it ſeems ſurprizing that Paugion, Ver- 
duc, Charriere, and Dionis formerly, and, alſo, Garengeot, 
ſhould direct the Extremities of the Tendon to be laid one 
upon another, without offering any Reaſon for ſuch Conduct, 
when it is evident, that the Agglutination muſt be im- 
peded by this Method, as has been already remarked by 
the celebrated Cytoper, who 'happily.' reunited the Tendon of 
Achilles without obſerving this Cireumſtance. But if the 
divided Parts of the "Tendon are become callous by the 
Wound being received a conſiderable Time before, the above- 
mentioned eminent Surgeons adviſe the Tendon to be ſep- 
parated from the contiguous Parts, and the indurated Ex- 
tremities to be cut off; then proceeding in the Suture as be- 
fore, This Suture may, alſo, be conveniently performed, by 
applying'a ſquare Piece of Leather, as in 15.3 A B, both 
to the ſuperior and inferior Part of the Wound, as is ſhewn 
in Fig. 7. making a Knot, with a Compreſs under it. The 
moſt ſimple Method of mg es. bag Operation is propoſed 
by Dionis; Paſs a proper Needle, with a ſingle waxed 
Thread, through one Extremity of the "Tendon, from with- 
out inwards ; then paſs it through the other Extremity from 
within outwards, at one Stitch, and then removing the 
Needle, tie the Thread with a round Compreſs under the 
Knot, ſo that the Extremities of the wounded Tendon may 
be conjoined.. But to this, the former Methods are gene- 
= preferred. 0 OF . . 
he Suture of the Tendons with two Needles, was, as 
far as I know, firſt deſcribed by Nuck thus: Thread two ſmall 
common Needles with one waxed Silk Thread, ſufficiently 
ſtrong, but moderately thick; paſs both the Needles through 
the upper Part of the Tendon, Fig. 4. E. inwardly, and 
through the lower Part of the other End of the Tendon, as 
at F, outwardly, ſo that both the Perforations on each 
Part of the Tendon ſhould be made towards the Sides of 
the Tendon, and near to the divided Extremities ; then, re- 
moving the Needles, tie the Ends of the Threads, putting a 
Piece of Leather or ſmall cylindrical Compreſs under the K not, 
which are tobe ſo drawn together, that the divided Extremities 
may be brought into Contact. By this Method, ſays Nucl, the Ex- 
tremities of the Tendon are not To liable to be lacerated as in the 
E Operations, where only one Perforation is made in each 
xtremity of the Tendon, and the divided Lips are more firmly 
kept in Contact. The Suture being thus finiſhed, he ſprinkles 
on the Part the Powder of boiled 'Turpentine, and drefles it 
with Arceus's Balſam, or the common Digeſtive, taking 
Care ſo to diſpoſe the Compreſſes and Splints, that the Ten- 
don may be ſecured from Motion. Others prefer the former 
Method with one Needle, eſpecially if the Suture is to 'be 
made in the Hand,-becauſe it may be done with more Rea- 
dineſs, and with leſs Pain and Trouble to the Patient: How- 
ever, I think Nuc#s Method is not to be entirely rejected. 
Wi hen there are ſeveral Tendons divided, the Suture is to 
be made upon each of the Tendons ſeparately. Ts 
The Suture being finiſhed, the Dreſſing muſt next be 
carefully performed. Lay in the Wound ſcraped Lint dip- 
ped in Oil of Turpentine, or Peruvian Balſam, or-Balſam of 
Capivi, over which apply a Compreſs dipped in warm Spirit 
of Wine, and expreſſed. The Hand muſt be extended on 
a'Piece of thick, Riff Paſteboard, ( ſer Hg. 5. ) with Com- 
preſſes placed under the Palm, to prevent the Hand or Fin- 
2 U. 1 P 1 


gets from bending inwards : | 2 
be firmly fixed with a Bandage: the Arm muſt be wrapped 
with Linnen Cloths tioiften'd in Spirit of Wine, or warm 
xyerate Some anoint the Arm with Oil of Earth- 
Worms, Which is not improper. Theſe D mult be 
repeated, till the divided Parts of the Tendon ſeem to coaleſce, 
which may be known from the Lity of the retdining Threads 
which muſt the be cut; and carefully extracted: If the 
Pieces of Leather, Lint, or wax'd Silk, do not fall off ſponta- 
neouſly, they muſt be removed ver gently, The Wound 
muſt de treated with a vulnerary Balſam, and ſcraped Lint, 
and the\Hand' muſt be kept extended on the Paſteboard,” by 
which Means. the Agglutination will be promoted. 'Guren- 
gent deferibes u particular Machine for retaining the Hand 
and Arm in'a convenient Poſture, with the Fingers extend 
ed, and u little reflected: But though this Iuſtrument may 
not be inipropery the ſume Intention may be anſwer's by 
the Method above directed. If any - Rigidiry or Diſtenſion 
affect the conglutinated Tendon, it will be proper to tub the 
Part 12 every Day with the Ointment of Merſhmal - 
lows," the Oil of Worms, of ron” 6, or af Al- 
monds, till it recovers its natural Motion. But it is ſurpria- 
ing, that not only the Antients, but even ſome of the 'Moderns, 
as Arcus, Marebati, Gena, Peccetius, und other eminent 
Italiam, ſhould reject this Method of Cure and ſome 
ſeruple not to aſſert, that all Accounts of the Succeſs 
of theſe Sutures ought to be rec kon'd fabulous; although there 
are Inſtances of the contrary given by Authors of undoubted 
—— nboky | mon oy be conſulted Nr, Differ- 
tatis de Tundinum Læſonibus, Valentini's Surgery | 
Gollickt de Tendinum Afetibus. v1 1" 9 25 
| T'he'Fendons of the Legs are no leſs liable to be divided than 
thoſe of the Arms, eſpecial] y the Tendo Achillis, and the Tendon 
of the —_— of the Tibia, immediately below the Patella. 
By the Tendon of Achilles, we mean that broad, ſtrong Tendon 
which extends the Foot, and reaches from the Calf of the Leg to 
the Heel: Its Name is derived from the Grecian Hero Achilles, 
who, by a Wound of this Tendon, is ſaid to have loſt his Life, 
By a Dixlſion of this Tendon, the natural Power of mov- 
ing the Foot is loſt ; and unleſs it be carefully re- united, the 
Lameneſs:will continue during Life, I am not, indeed, ig- 
norant, that Garengeet mentions a Su of Paris who 
cuted a Man of a Fracture of the Os Calcis, by dividing the 
Tendo Achilliz with the Knife, leaving it without à Suture, 
and taking out the Fragment of the „and the Patient 
aftetwards had no Defe& in the Limb. But I am ſo far 
from recommending the Imitation of this Method, that I ra- 
ther adviſe againſt it; nor can ] ſee any Reaſon why, in a Frac- 
ture of the Os Caltis only, the Surgeon ſhould cut the Ten- 
do A chilli; neither does it appear from this Relation, whe- 
ther the Author only diſapproves of the Suture of this Ten- 
don, or intirely rejects it. I'wiſh Garengeot, who oſten en · 
larges on Difficulties of much leſs Importance, had, alſo, ex- 
plain'd this ſurprizing Caſe, if true, ſo as to have made it 
intelligible, Borelli relates, that a Sargeon extirpated a large 
Tendon of the Ankle, (I ſuppoſe the Tendo Achillis) cor - 
rupted with an Ulcer; and that after the Wound was heal - 
ed, the Patient could walk without any Inconvenience, be- 
ing ſupplied with a new Tendon, or ſome analagous Sub- 
ſtance. The Wounds of this Tendon may be of different 
Kinds: If it be only punctured, perforated, or partially cut, 
the Patient is ſeized with very dangerous Symptoms, as was 
obſerved in the other Tendons ; but here the Diſorder is more 
violent, as this Tendon is larger than the others. Probabl 
on this Account the antient Phyſicians reckoned the Wounds 
of this Tendon, as it is the largeſt in the Body, mortal; 'or 
at leaſt extremely dangerous, eſpecially as they had heard 
and read that ſuch a Wound was the Gecafion of the Death 
of Achilles The Symptoms accompanying a Tendon en- 
tirely divided, are much more mild and tolerable, and there- 
fore, when a Puncture or partial Wound is attended with very 
violent Diſorders, which will not yield to proper Remedies, 
let the Tendon» be cut through, and then will the Pain and 
Convulſions ceaſe ; and in reuniting the Tendon by the Su- 
ture, none of theſe dreadful Symptoms appear. But why the 
accidental P::nAture of a Tendon ſhould be attended with 
ſuch dangerous Conſequences, and yet the Perforations made 
by the Needle ſhould occaſion little or no Diſorder, is by no 
Means evident to me, though the Truth of this Fact is un- 
doubtedly proved by Experience. For this Reaſon, it is not 
ſurprizing that Pari, who in many Caſes was not fo timo- 
rous, and many eminent Phyſicians, ſhould be afraid to 
this Operation: And Ye/lingtus, when he had ſeen the Tendon of 
Achilles reunited by Suture, and that of the Extenſors of the Tibia 
under the Patella performed by an African Surgeon, owns, that 
he abhorred the ' Raſhneſs of ſuch Operators, although the 
Succeſs and Eaſe of the Cure ſufficiently demonſtrated 
the Unreaſonableneſs of bis Fimidity, However, yo 
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ma be brought into Contact. Feen. ln f4 
4 The Method of performing this Suture differs little from 
the Suture of the I endons of the Hand, ( ſee Tab. 57. Fig. 


7. and 10.) except that the Needle ſhould be larger and 


N but either ſtrait, as at Fig. 8. Let. A, or crooked 
and flat, as ft Fig. 9. The! Thread, alſo, is, required to 
ſtronger, as at Fig. 8. B B. The firſt Account of this 
Opernion ſo far as I know, was given us by, Yeſlingius.. 
ne Inſtance he relates of the, Suture of the Tendon! of 4- 
chilles, and the other, which he ſaw in Africa, of that of 
the Extenſors of the Tibig. It was afterwards performed by 
eminent Mr, Coioper, of London, whoſe Deſeription of this 
tation, being the moſt particular yet publiſhed, I. hall 
here deliver, taking Care to ſupply his Defedts,. and illuſtrate 
his Obſcurities. | jt 
Mr. Cooper's Patient was about thirty. Years' of Age, 
having the Tendo Achillix of his left Leg cut through, about 
the Breadth of three Fingers above the Os Calcis, the: ſupe- 
rjor Part being drawn up from the inferior' about two Inches, 
(hee Fig. 10. A B.). Mr. Cowper firſt open'd; by Inciſton, 
the Integuments @ ö, before he could have Acceſs to the 
Extremities of the Tendon. This: Incifion Garengeot, and 
ſome other Moderns, forbid, becauſe: from it they appre- 
hend various Inconveniencies. But that no bad Conſequen- 


ces can ariſe from this Circumſtance, is evident from the 


happy Concluſion of this very Caſe, not to mention the 
ſame Sort of Inciſion already recommended in treating the 
Tendons of the Hands. And if the Ends of the 'T'endon 


recede ſo far from one another as is here related, the Suture 
cannot be' performed without ſuch Inciſton. Couper here 


uſed two ſtrait, ſmall Needles; n two very 
large, crooked Needles: But this Inſtance ſhews, that the 

peration may be well executed with the ſmall; ſtrait Need les, 
though, perhaps, thoſe which are crooked may be more con- 
venienti We, alſo; learn from this Caſe, that the Acutena- 
culum, or Handle for the Needle, is not fo extremely neceſ- 
ſary as Garengeot has repreſented it; for Cuger makes no 
Mention of it, and therefore it is probable he did not uſe it. 
He paſſes the firſt Needle C with a waxed Thread of Silk 
through the ſuperior Part of * Tendon A, about half an 
Inch from the Extremity. By the Figure it appears that 
he entered the Needle on the Outſide of the Fendon, 
guiding it to the Inner-ſide, though he makes no Mention 
of it; but the Figure does not exactly ſhew what Part of 
each End of the Tendon was perforated by the Needle C; 
that is, neither where it enter'd, not where it came out, 
both of the fuperior and interior Part of the 'Fendon, 
With another Needle D, and a like ſilken Thread; he in the 
ſame Manner pierced the ſuperior Part of the Tendon, en- 
tering it a little lower than the firſt; then he paſſes both the 
Needles through the infetior Part of the Tendon: B. The 
F.ot was afterwards extended, and the Extremities of the 
divided Tendon were brought into Contact by drawing 
the Ends of the Threads together, which were tied ſo as .to 
keep the Extremities of the "Tendon in Conjunction, while 
the Foot was retain'd in this Poſition, and the Ends of 
the Threads were cut off. In what Manner the Ends of 
theſe Threads were tied, whether C with D, or C with C, 
and D with D, is not mentioned in the Relation, nor ap- 
pears from the Figure. But from what is below obſerved, I 
am of Opinion, that C is. tied with C, and D with D. 
The Wound was then dreſſed with Lint dipped in Balſam of 
Turpentige, and a Compreſs and Bandage was applied. Next, 
that the Foot might be retained in a proper Extenſion, and 
the Extremities of the Tendon exactly kept in Contact, a 
fort of Arch was made of the thickeſt and firmeſt Paſte- 
board, which was ſo applied to the anterior Part of the 
Foot and Leg, as to keep the Foot extended and immovable, 
and prevent a Rupture of the Sutute. He obſerves, that the 
Patient complained of feyere Pain, when with the Needle 
he perforated the ſuperior Part of the Tendon ; but felt none 
when he pierced the infetior Part. Then, in order to pre- 
vent various Miſchiefs, fourteen Ounces of Blood were ex- 
tracted from the Arm of the Patient, who was next put to 
Bed, and in the Evening an Ounce of the Syrapus e Me- 
conio was exhibited to him, to compoſe him to Reſt. Next 
Day the Patient was in a favourable Condition, flept well, 
and only complained, that in the Night he felt lancinating 
Pains in the Calf of his Leg when he happened to awake. 
The third Day, the Wound was dreſſed in the ſame Manner 
as the firſt, adding only a Fomentation of Wormwood, 
Sage, Roſemary, and Bay-Leaves. On the fourth Day, 
the Wound appeared very wet with a ſerous Humour called 


Hove ; on the th, this Matter was thicken'd, and on the 


8h, ſtill more inſpiſſated, after which it diſappeared. 
All this Time the two Extremities of the divided Tendon 


_ ou 


appeared a white 


differs. from, all others; far it does not by his Rela- 
tion, that he uſed any Compreſſes of Lone” ork, or 7 
waxed Linen or Silk. He alſo; direct hom the Threads 

the. Sutute ſhould be extracted, a Particular: which is gene- 
rally overlooked by other Writers; as. is. the Paſteboard: Arch, 
which however is ſo neceſſary in this Caſe, that the Extenſion. 
of the Foot cannot eaſily be preſery d without it, Nor does any 
other Author mention the frequent Application, of corrofive 


edicines, to remove or diminiſh the ſpungy or luxuriant 


Fleſh, In thirty Days the Patient was able to walk a little, 
though lamely. He N came to walk with greater 
Eaſe, and about the of the ſecond Month, recovered 
the perfe# Uſe of his. Foot. But Part gives an In- 
ſtance of the, Tendon of Achilles, being cut with a- Sword, 
which not bing, united; by Suture, was not only. tedious 
and difficult of Cure, but after. a Cicatrix was induced, it 
again broke as the Patient was ring out of Bed. | 

Valingius gives a. very imparfect Account of the Sutures 
which he ſaw of this kind: I ſaw, 2 he, the Tendon. of 
Achilles, in my. Father's: Amanuenſis, which had been divided 
a_little above the Os Calcig,, united with; ſome, Sutures perform- 
ed by Surgeons, I likewiſe ſaw the Tendon, of the Extenſors 
Tibia, in an Arabian, which-had . been cut with, a Scymetar, 
tranſuerſely under the Patella, brought into Canjunction in the 


fame manner by a Surgeon. of Tunis. From this Relation we 
can only learn, that more than one Suture was wſed, but no 


Mention is made of the Manner of Dreffing, and Method of 
Cure. MKifner, in his Diſſertation, de Tendimem Lefrnibus, 
has delineated another Method of performing the Suture of 
the Tendon. of Achilles, which I have repreſented in Tab. 57, 
Fig. 7. which. is ſo plain as to need no further Explication. 
But though the Generality of Authors direct to make the firſt 
Perforation in the upper Part of the Tendon, he begins with 
the lower at D E, and makes the ſlipping Knot on the ſuperiot 
Part, which others make on the inferior. But though I do 
not deny, that this Method propoſed by K3/ner may ſucceed, 
yet I would prefer that followed by Cowper and others. 
The Method of performing the. Suture of the Tendon of 
the Extenſors of the Tibia, has not, I believe, been hitherto 
deſcribed by any Author; but I conceive, it may be done 
in the - ſame manner as that juſt deſcribed. , But as this 
Tendon is larger than the Tendon: of Achilles, one Puncture 
in each Part of the Tendon may not be. ſufficient; it 


may therefore be proper, the Leg being firſt extended, to 


uſe a Thread with two Needles, and to make two Perfora- 
tions in each Part of the Tendon, after the Manner pro- 
poſed. by Nucl, [See Tab. 57. Fig. 4. Lit. E F.] which we 
have already given. The Wound may be afterwards treated, 
as we have directed in Tendons of the Hands, or according 
to the Method propoſed by Cowper. The Ham muſt after- 
wards be bound up with Splints of Wood, or thick Paſte 
board, as in a Fracture of the Patella; fo that the Knee can- 
not be bent, but retained in continual Extenſion... But by 
carefully obſerving to keep this Poſture of the Leg, and 


treating the Wound in a proper manner, I make no doubt 


but this Tendon may coaleſce without-a Suture ; becauſe the 
ſuperior Part of the divided Tendon will not ſhrink fo. 
much as in the Tendon of Achilles, on account of the Con- 
nexion of the Patella * and therefore the twa 
Extremities may more eaſily be brought together, and re- 


or THE.SUTURE OF. THE LIGAMENTS. 


Tendons, in. all probability. they may be. — 


by the fame Method, though I know no Inſtance: of this 
Operation. But in this Suture the Thread with two Needles 
ſeems to be molt proper, and the Method recommended by G- 
rengeat for, Sutures of the Tendons, which we have already 


given, ſhould be obſerved. I be Dreſſings and W 
1 | { m : 
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0 
ment may be the ſame as in the preceding Caſes. Heifter's 


Surgery. 

SYALITA. H. M. Arbor Indica meaximo, cui multæ 
innaſcuntur Siligue, This is a tall Tree, forty or fifty Foot 
in Height, growing in Malabar, and bearing a moſt beauti- 
ful and ſweet-ſcented Flower, ſucceeded by a very large Fruit 
reſembling an Apple, and much like our ſubacid or vinous 
Apples both in Taſte, Smell and Pulp, tho': ſomewhat too 
acid to be eaten as a Delicacy ; it is, however, uſed by the 
Natives, eſpecially in their Broths. 

Of the Leaves of the Tree they prepare a Lixivium, which 
is of uſe in cleanſing the Greaſineſs of the Hair, and deterg- 
ing the Sordes of the Head, and alſo in ſmelting and depu- 
rating Silver. The expreſſed Juice of the Roots applied in 
Linen moiſtened therewith, refolves inflammatory and Oe- 
dematous Tumors. The expreſſed Juice of this tender Fruit, 
made into a Syrup with Sugar, cuts and expels Phlegm, and 
cures the Aphthæ and Inflammations of the Fauces, The 
mature Fruit looſens the Belly, and frequently excites a Diar- 
rhæa. And the Bark of the Tree bruiſed with an Infuſion 
of Rice, which the Natives call 3 being rubbed 
on the affected Part, cures the Gout. Raii Hiſt. Plant. p. 1707. 

SYCAMINOS. The Mulberry. 

SYCE, ovzy. The Fig. | 

SYCIA, by Corruption for SICYA, which ſee. 

SYCION, ow», A Decoction of dry'd Figs, 

SYCITES, ovzirs. An Epithet for Wine impregnated 
with Figs. | | 

SYCOMA. See Sycosls. 

SYCOMORUS, Off. J. B. 1. 124. Ger. 1326. Emac. 
1509. Sycomorus five Ficus Afgyptia, Park. Theat. 1492. 
Ficus folio Mori, fructum in caudice ferens, C. B. P. 459. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1439. THE EGYPTIAN SYCOMORE. 


It grows in Egypt and other Countries, and the Fruit and 


| Tear are in Uſe. The Fruit is cooling and moiſtening, and 
relaxes the Stomach, and cures hard Tumors; the Tear re- 
fiſts Poiſons and the Peſtilence. 
The Fruit of the Sycomore agrees with the Belly, but af- 
fords very little Nutriment, and is bad for the Stomach, It 


is ſuppoſed to be of a refrigerating and moiſtening Quality, and 


to looſen the Belly, whence it is proper to be applied with 
the Oil of Roſes to the Stomach in feveriſh Diſorders. Ga- 
len beſtows very high Commendations on the Plaiſter ddouxe- 
lien, Diaſycomorum, for the Cure of a Tumor proceeding 
from a groſs and vaporous Spirit. The Tear of the Tree 
has the Virtue of mollifying, conglutinating Wounds, and 
diſcuſſing what is difficult to be maturated. It is alſo taken 
inwardly, and uſed outwardly in Inunctions againſt the Bites 
of Serpents, ſcirrhous Hardneſſes of the Spleen, and Pains 
and 
Wine of the Fruit, which eaſily degenerated into a very 
ſharp Vinegar, Kan Hift. Plant. x 

SYCOSIS, ovxwox, in Latin Mariſca, is a Tumor in the 
Anus, differing from the Thymus only in Bigneſs. Zoxworg, 
in Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 3. is alſo an Ulcer, fo called, he ſays, 
by the Greeks, from its Reſemblance to the ovzw, or Ficus, 
becauſe the Fleſh grows up in it. He proceeds to tell us, 
that it is of two Kinds, one hard and round, the other moiſt 
and unequal. From the hard Ulcer, or Syco/is, is diſcharged 
a glutinous Subſtance in ſmall Quantities ; from the hu- 
mid Ulcer, a larger Quantity and of an ill Smell. They 
both ariſe in thoſe Parts which are covered with Hair; but 
that which is round and callous, is generally ſeated in the 
Beard ; the moiſt Kind, for the moſt part, among the Hair 
of the Head. Thus Celſus. | 5 

For the Cure of both theſe Kinds of Sycefis, the ſame 
Author adviſes the Application of the Elaterium, or Linſeed 
bruiſed and made into a Maſs with Water, or Figs boiled in 
Water, or the Emplaſirum Tetrapharmacum made up with 
Vinegar, or to rub the Place with Terra Eretria diſſolved in 
Vinegar, 8 | = 

Sycofis, cr, is alſo the ſame as $ycoma, ou or Sy- 
con, ovxs, which is an Eminence and Tumor of the Eyelids 
with an Aſperity, whence the Eyelid is called Ficoſa Palpe- 
bra. Paulus gives this Name to a rough Excreſcence of the 
inner Part of the Eyelid, which increaſes ſo as to have In- 
ciſures, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a Trachoma, rgaxops. 
And the Author of the 1/agoge defines a Syceſis to be ſome- 
thing like Fleſh growing in the interior Part of the Eyelid, 
and hanging out in ſuch a manner as to incommode the Eye 
in its Motion. Aetius, Tetrab. 2. Serm. 3. 45: tells us, 
that what we call a Syceſis, has high Eminences, and, as it 
were, Inciſures. | 

Galen, Com. 2. in 6 Epid. for exulcerated Tumors and E- 
minences in the Eyelid, directs, firſt to uſe exaſperating Me- 
dicines, and then Corroſives, that their Virtue may pene- 
trate the deeper; and tells us, that in ſuch Caſes he has made 


grateful to the 


ldneſs of the Stomach. The Ancients prepared a 


4. 5 
uſe of the rough Skin of a Whale, the Shell of a and 
a Pumice-ſtone, The ſame Author, Lib. 11. de Simpl. Med. 
Fac, ſays, that ſthey call great and conſiderable Afpe- 
rities of the Eyelids Sycoſes; and Lib. 4. de C. A. S. 
that ſmall Aſperities of the Eyelids are called Trachemara, 
conſiderable ones Sycoſes. 1 
SCO TA, ovasla, from d, a Fig ; are a delicate Sort - 
of Food prepared of Caryce, which, as Galen ſays, Com. 3. 
in Lib. de R. 3 A. on account of their Sweetneſs, are very 
iſcera, particularly the Liver, but very hurt- 
ful in Fevers and internal Inflammations, becauſe they are ea 


ſily converted into Bile. | 
SYCOTON, i, we are told by Aetius, Tatrab. 2. 
Serm. 2. Cap. 127, is a Name for the Liver of a Pig fatten'd 
with Caryce. | 
Rulandus 


SYDIA. Wool. b | 
SYLETUM, is defined by Paracelſus, = Medicine com- 
C. 5. 


pounded of three Salts. De Tartan, Tract. 2. 
SYLO. The whole World. Rulandus. 
SYMBOLISMUS. Means a Conſent of Parts, in the: 

Writings of ſome of the Chymiſts. 

SYMBOLOGICE. That Part of Pathology, which treaty 
of the Signs or Symptoms of Diſeaſes. | 
SYMPARATAXIS, ovuragerats, from ow, importing 

Conjunction or Mixture, and wagalarl» (of rare, to order 

to draw up an Army in Order of Battle, is properly a Con- 


fit between two Armies, but is uſed by Hippocrates, de Priſca 
Medicina, to ſignify the Conflict or Contention between the 


Diſeaſe, Nature, and the Aliments. 


SYMPASMA, ovwracua. The fame as CaTAPASMA, or 
DiaPASMA. | 
Ne onde” Lemon S PULVIS. The Sympathetic Pow- 


Take good Engliſh Vitriol, ſuch as we call Bow Cop- 
ras, purify it by two or three Diſſolutions, 
iltrations, and Cryſtallizations ; ſet thoſe Cryſtals 

in a clean Pan in the Sun, either in June, July, or 
Auguſt, till they are calcined to Whitenefs. hen 
one Side is calcined, turn the other, and in a few 
Days the Cryſtals will crumble into Powder ; if they do 
not, they may be again beat and expoſed to the Sun, and 
ſtirred three or four times every Day. At laſt beat them 
into a very fine Powder, and again ſet them in the Sun, 
ſtirring as before for two or three Days more, in which 
Time they will be very white z then take in the Mat- 
ter while the Sun ſhines hot upon it, and keep it from 
the Air in Glaſſes well ſtopt, and in a dry Place. 


It is a mild powerful Styptic, very ſucceſsfully applied in 
the Stopping of Blood, either at the Noſe or Wounds, and 
will incarnate and heal up, where the Bone is not unſound, 
We have a great many ane, and even romantic Stories, 
of its Efficacy, by ſome Writers in that Way, by which it 
has obtained its Name, and particularly by Sir Kenelme Dig- 
by ; but the preſent Practice owns no ſuch Chimeras. 
Powder of Sympathy, according to Sir Kenelme Digby, from 
whoſe Diſcourſe on this Subject, made before a ſolemn Aſſembly 
of Perſons of Quality and Learned Men at Montpellier in France, 
the following Account is taken, is a Powder which naturally, | 
and without any Magic, cures Wounds without touching, and 
even without ſeeing the Patient. 
The Method and primitive Manner how to make uſe of 
this ſympathetic Remedy, was to take only ſome Vitriol, and 
that of the common Sort, as it came from the W s 
without any Preparation or Addition at all, and to diflolve 
it in Fountain-water, or rather Rain-water, in ſuch a Pro- 
portion, that putting therein ſome poliſhed Iron, it ſhould 
come out changed into the Colour of Copper. And into this 
Water they put a Clout or Rag, embrued with the Blood 
of the Party hurt (the Rag being firſt dry) ; but if it was yet 
freſh, and moiſt with the reeking Blood, there was no Need 
but to powder it with the ſmall Powder of the ſame Vitriol, 
in ſuch ſort that the Powder might incorporate itſelf, and im- 
bibe the Blood remaining yet behind, and keep both the one 
and the other in a temperate Heat and Place, viz. the Pows 
der in one's Pocket, and the Water (which admits not of this 
Commodity) in a Chamber where the Heat was temperate, 
and every time that one puts new Water of Vitriol, with 
freſh Powder and new Cloth, or other bloodied Stuff, the 


Patient ſhould feel new Eaſement, as if the Wound had 


been then dreſſed with ſome ſovereign Medicament ; and for 
this Reaſon, they uſed to reiterate this Manner of Dre | 


both Evening and Morning, Fun 


But now the moſt part. of thoſe, who make uſe of this Re- 


medy of the Powder of Sympathy, do endeavour to have 


Vitriol of Rome, or of Cyprus, and Wwalcine it white in the, 
(*Xxx] Sun, 


gun. And beſides, ſome uſe to add the Gum of Traga- 
cCanth, it being eaſy to add unto Things already in- 
vented. 

The Virtue of this Powder is confirmed, as our Author 
ſays, by one of the cleareſt, moſt perſpicuous, and moſt 
averred Inſtances that can be, not only from the remarkable 
Circumſtances thereof, but alſo for the Hands through which 
the whole Buſineſs paſſed. For all the Circumſtances were 
examined and ſounded to the Bottom by one of the greateſt 
and moſt knowing Kings of his Time, King James [the 
Firſt] of England, who had a particular Talent, and marvel- 
lous Sagacity, to diſcover natural Things; as alſo by his Son 
King Charles, and the Duke of Buckingham, their Prime 
Miniſter. And all was regiſter d among the Obſervations of 
the Great Chancellor Bacon, to add, by way of Appendix, 
to his Natural Hiſtory, The Matter of Fact is as follows, 
Mr. James Howell, well known for his publick Works, 
and particularly his Dendrolegics, endeavouring to part two of 
his Friends engaged in a Duel, ſeized with his Left Hand the 
Hilt of the Sword of one of -the Combatants, and with his 
Right Hand laid hold of the Blade of the other. They be- 
ing tranſported with Fury one againſt the other, ſtruggled to 
rid themſelves of the Hindrance their Friend made, that they 

ſhould. not kill one another; and one of them roughly draw- 
ing the Blade of his Sword, cut to the very Bone the Nerves 
and Muſcles of Mr. Howel/'s Hand; and then the other diſ- 
engaging his Hilt, gave a croſs Blow on his Adverſary's Head, 
which glanced towards his Friend, who heaving up his ſore 
Hand to ſave the Blow, he was wounded on the Back of his 
Hand, as he had been before within. The two Combatants 
ſceing Mr. Howe!l!'s Face beſmeared with Blood, by heaving 
up his wounded Hand, left fighting at once, and ran to em- 
brace him, - and having ſearched his Hurts, they bound up his 
Hand with one of his Garters, to cloſe the Veins which were 
cut and bled abundantly. They brought him home, and ſent 
for a Surgeon ; but this being heard at Court, the King ſent 
one of his own Surgeons; for his Majeſty much affected the 
ſaid Mr, Howell, 15 

It was my Chance to be lodged hard by him, and four or 
five Days after, as I was making myſelf ready, he came to 
my Houſe, and prayed me to view his Wounds ; for I un- 
derſtand, ſaid he, that you have extraordinary Remedies up- 
on ſuch Occaſions, and my Surgeons are apprehenſive that it 
might grow to a Gangrene, and ſo the Hand muſt be cut off. 
In 34 his Countenance diſcovered that he was in much 
Pain, which he ſaid was inſupportable, in regard of the ex- 
treme Inflainmation. I told him I would willingly ſerve him, 
but if haply he knew the Manner how I would cure him, 
without touching or ſeeing him, it may be he would not ex- 
poſe himſelf to my Manner of Curing, becauſe he would 
think it perhaps either ineffectual or ſuperſtitious. He re- 
plied that the wonderful Things which many have related 
unto me of your Way of Curing, make me nothing at all 
doubt of its Efficacy. I aſked him then for any thing that 
had the Blood upon it; ſo he preſently ſent for his Garter, 
wherewith his Hand was firſt bound ; and having called for a 
Baſon of Water, as if I would waſh my Hands, I took a 
Handful of Powder of Vitriol, which I had in my Study, and 
preſently diſſolved it. As ſoon as the bloody Garter was 
brought me, I put it within the Baſon, obſerving in the 
mean while what Mr. Howell did, who ſtood talking with a 
Gentleman in a Corner of my Chamber, not regarding at all 
what I was doing; but he ſtarted ſuddenly, as if he had found 
ſome ſtrange: Alteration in himſelf. I aſked him what he 
ailed. I know not what ails me, replied he; but I find that 
I feel no more Pain; methinks that a pleaſing Kind of Freſh- 
neſs, as if a wet cold Napkin did ſpread over my Hand, 
has taken away the Inflammation that tormented me before. 
I anſwered, ſince you feel already ſo good an Effect of my 
Medicament, I adviſe you to caſt away all your Plaiſters, on- 
ly keep the Wound clean, -and in a moderate Temper betwixt 
Heat and Cold. This was preſently reported to the Duke 
of Buckingham, and a little after to the King, who were both 
very curious to know the Circumſtance of the Buſineſs, which 
was, that after Dinner I took the Garter out of the Water, 
and put it to dry before a great Fire. It was ſcarce dry, but 
Mr. HewelPs Servant came running, that -his Maſter felt as 
much Burning as ever he had done, if not more, for the 
Heat was ſuch, as if his Hand were betwixt Coals of Fire, 
I anſwered, that tho* that had happened at preſent, yet he 
ſhould find Eaſe in a ſhort time, for I knew the Reaſon of 
this Accident, and I would proyide accordingly, for his Ma- 
ſter ſhould be free from that Inflammation, it may be, be- 
fore he could poſſibly return unto him; but in caſe he found 
no Eaſe, I wiſhed him to come preſently back again ; if not, 
he might forbear coming. 'Thereupon he went, and at the 
Inſtant I did put again the Garter into the Water, he found 


his Maſter without any Pain at all. To be brief, there was 
no Senſe of Pain afierwards; but within five or ſix Days the 
Wounds were cicatriſed and entirely healed. —_ - 

King James, who had received a punctual Information of 
what had happen'd, would fain know how it was done. I 
readily told him what the Author, of whom I had the Secret, 
ſaid to the Great Duke of Tuſcany on the like Occaſion. It 
was a religious Carmelite, who came from the Indies and 
Perſia to Florence; he had, alſo, been in China, and having 
done many ſtrange Cures with his Powder, after his Arrival 
in Tuſcany, the Duke ſaid he would be very glad to learn it 
of him. The Carmelite anſwer'd, that it was a Secret he had 
learnt in the Oriental Parts, and he thought there was not ally 
Perſon in Europe who knew it but himſelf, and that it de- 
ſerved not to be divulged, which could not be done if his 
Highneſs meddled with the PraQtice of it, becauſe he was 
not likely to do it with his own Hand, but muſt truſt a Sur- 
geon, or ſome other Servant; ſo that, in a ſhort Time, di- 
vers others would come to know it as well as himſelf, But 
a few Months after I had an Opportunity to do an important 
Curteſy to the ſaid Friar, which induced him to diſcover unto 
me his Secret; and the ſame Year he returned to Perſia, fo 
that now there is no other knows this Secret in Europe but 
myſelf. The King replied, that I need not be apprehenſive 
that he would diſcover any Thing, for he would not-truſt 
any-Body in the World to make Experience of his Secret, 
but that he wovld do it with his own Hands, and therefore 
deſired ſome of the Powder; which I deliver'd, inſtructing 
him in all the Circumſtances. Whereupon his Majeſty made 
ſundry Proofs, whence he received ſingular Satisfaction, 

In the Interim Dr. Mayern, his firſt Phyſician, wanted .to- 
diſcover what was done by this Secret; and at laſt he came 
to know that the King made uſe of Vitriol, Afterwards he 
accoſted me, ſaying, he durſt not demand of me the Secret, 
becauſe I made ſome Difficulty of diſcovering it to the King 
himſelf; but having learnt with what Matter it was to be 
done, he hoped that I would communicate unto him all the 
Circumſtances how it is to be uſed. I anſwered him, that if 
he had aſked me before, I would have frankly told him all, 
for in his Hands there was no Fear that ſuch a Secret ſhould 
be proſtituted. A little after the Doctor went to France, to 
ſee ſome fine Lands which he had purchaſed near Geneva, 
and in this Journey went to ſee the Duke of Mayenne, who 
had been his Friend and Protector, and taught him his Secret, 
whereof the Duke made. many Experiments, which if any 
other than a Prince had done, that had perhaps paſſed for 
Effects of Magic and Enchantment. 

After the Duke's Death, who was killed at the Siege of 
Montauban, his Surgeon, who waited upon him in doing 
Cures, ſold this Secret to divers Perſon of Quality, who gave 
him conſiderable Sums for it, ſo that he became very rich 
thereby. The Thing being thus fallen into many Hands, re- 
mained not long a Secret, but by Degrees came to be ſo di- 
vulged, that now there is ſcarce any Country Barber but 
knows it. 

The Author proceeds from Matter of Fact to aſſign Rea- 
ſons, or, as he ſays, to make good convincing Proofs, that 
this /ympathetical Cure may be done naturally. Here, tho” 
indeed he manages his Argument very ingeniouſly, and ſhews 
a great Inſight into Nature for thoſe Times, and enlivens his 
Diſcourſe with many remarkable and ſurpriſing Relations; 
yet what he ſays, I doubt, will not appear demonſtrative to 
one whoſe phyſical Notions are built upon modern Principles 
and Diſcoveries. The Powder itſelf, and its Effects, how 
well ſoever they ſeem atteſted, are left intirely to the Judg- 
ment of the Reader. 295 | 

SYMPEPSIS, Concoction, or Digeſtion. 

SYMPHONOS. ovppr;. An Epithet for a Medicine a- 
gainſt a Cough and Fever, recommended by Galen, L. 7. de 
Comp. MH. S. L. Cap. 2. a | 

SYMPHORANEUROS. A Term peculiar to Foreſtus, 
importing a ſevere Tremor in acute Fevers, accompanicd 
with an Hebitation of the Senſes, | 

SYMPHYSIS. vp, from ov, with, or together, and 
pie, to grow, in Anatomy, is a Species of Articulation. In 
Surgery, Symphy/is is a Coaleſcence of the natural Paſſages, as 
the Anus, Vagina, Noſtrils, or affy other Part. 

SY MPHY TUM. XY” 

The Characters are; ? 

The Calyx is cut, even to the Baſe, into five long lender 
Segments. The Flower is monopetalous, pendulous, cylin- 
drical, in the lower Part, and in its upper Part, which has 
its Margin quinquefid, reſembling a Pitcher. From the inte- 
rior, lower, fiſtulous Part of the Flowers, where it begins 
to be explicated, proceed five Stamina, and as many ſharp, | 
nodding Pales, placed alternately. The Seeds are ſmooth, ſhin- 
ing, and reſembling thoſe of the Litheſper mum. | 


[ 


Boer haave 


Boerbaave mentions ſix Sorts of Symphytum, which are; 

1. Svmphytum ; Conſolida major; mas; flore purpureo. 
Boerb. Ind. A. 195. C. B. P. 259. Symphytum, Conſolida ma- 
jor. Offic. Tourn. Inſt. 138. Symphytum magnum, J. B. 3. 
593. Raii Synop. 3. 230, Symphytus majus vulgare, . 
Theat. 523. Cenfolida major, Ger. 660. Emac. 806, Raii 
Hilt. 1. 505. COMFREY. . 

Comfrey has a large Root, divided into many Branches, 
which are black, on the Outſide, but white within, full of 
a ſlimy tenacious Juice. The lower Leaves are a” , 
long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed, hairy and rough. Ihe cor- 
ner'd Stalks grow to be two or three Foot high, cloathed 
with ſmaller Leaves, and bearing on their Tops reflected 
Spikes of white Flowers, opening by Degrees ; each Flower 
being hollow and cup-faſhion, cut into five ' blunt Segments 
on the Top, and ſet in a very hairy Calyx; in which, after 
the Flower is fallen, grow four rough Seeds. Tt grows by 
River Sides and watery Places, and flowers in June. 

There is one Sort of great Comfrey, that bears purple 
Flowers; but it is not ſo frequently met with as that with 
white. | 

The Roots, Leaves and Flowers are uſed. 

Comfrey is a good vulnerary Plant, having the Name of 
Conſelida given it, becauſe it conſolidates Wounds. It is like- 
wiſe good againſt inward Bruiſes, Spitting of Blood, and is 
uſeful againſt ſharp corroding Humours, that cauſe Eroſions 
in the Bowels. The Roots to a Cataplaſm, eaſe Pains 
of the Gout. 

The only officinal Preparation from Comfrey, is the Syrupus 
de Symphyto. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Leaves of Comfrey are inſipid, glutinous, and give a 
very faint Tincture of red to the blue Paper; the Roots 

ive it a little deeper, and abound with a viſcid Juice, This 
lant contains a Salt very much reſembling the Salt of Coral, 
diſlolved in a very glutinous Phlegm, in which there is a little 
' Sulphur, and a very little Sal Ammoniac : For | 
By the Chymical Analyſis it yields ſeveral acid Liquors, a 
great deal of Earth, very little Sulphur, no. volatile concrete 
Salt, but a little urinous Spirit. There is but a very ſmall 
Quantity of the fix'd Salt; ſo that it may probably act 
principally by its viſcid Juice, which the Fire deſtroys. 

Dioſcorides ſays its Roots are vulnerary ; that being bruiſed 
with the Leaves of Groundſel, they aſſuage the Inflammation 
of the Piles; that their Juice is ow for ſpitting Blood; and 
laſtly, that being boiled with Meat, they join the Pieces 
together again. The Moderns agree that its Roots incraſſate 
and lenify ; they are good in Hemorrhages and ſpitting of 
Blood, cauſed by acrid Salts, which render it too fluid ; and, 
in Defluxions of the Breaſt, cauſed by faltiſh and corroſive Se- 
roſities. The Roots are candy'd, and Lozenges are alſo made 
of them. Fernelius's Syrup of Comfrey is very compound 
ſo is likewiſe that of Dodonæus, but it is beth one 


Take two Ounces of Comfrey Roots ; of Liquorice, one 
- Ounce; two Handfuls of the Leaves and Roots of Colts- 
foot; an Ounce and an half of the Kernels of Pine- 
Apples; twenty Jujubes; two Drams of Mallow Seeds; 
two Drams of the Heads of white Poppy : Boil all this 
in a Pound and a half of Water; ſtrain the Decoction 
thro' a Sieve z make it into a Syrup with fix Ounces of 
Sugar, and as much Narbonm Honey. 


The Roots of C-mfrey bruiſed and applied as a Cataplaſm, , 


very much aſſuage the pricking of the Tendons, the Pains of 
the Gout, and ſtop ſpreading - Ulcers, Simon Paull; adviſes 
not to uſe them alone for the Gout, for fear they ſhould re- 
pel the Humour. He preſcribes the following -Cataplaſm, 
which he had from Sennertus, as an incomparable Remedy. 


Take three Ounces of Comfrey Roots; two Ounces of 
Marſh-mallow Roots; one Ounce and a half of thoſe 
of Dwarf Elder; one Handful of the Leaves of Southern 
Wood; two Handfills of St. John's Wort; three Hand- 

- fuls of Chamomile Flowers; four Handfuls of thoſe of 
Elder; two Ounces of Fœnugreek Seed; three Ounces 

Of Liinſeed ; boil all together in Elder-Water, to make 
a Cataplaſm. This Medicine is very compound. I mix 
ſome Hom of fetid Oil with the Root of Comfrey well 

| bruiſed, and apply it to the Parts affected with the 

_ Gout, - Martyn's Tournefort, 


N e e is principally uſed in all Sorts of Fluxes, eſpe 

cially of the Pally, nan Keckap of the Lungs, and a Phthiſis. 
But I, ſays Baubine, (with whom agrees C. Hoffman) would 
not uſe the Root of Comfrey in all Kinds of Diſordem of 
the Thorax, but only in ſuch as proceed from a thin, ſubtile 
and hot Humour. The Flowers boiled in Red Wine, and 
taken twice a Day, ate an excellent Remedy, according to 
Camerarius, for bloody Urine. Parkinſon commends the 


Sciatica, 


S YM 
Roots cut ſmall, then pounded and d 
Gout, and for reſtrainin A A Sue 4-- vg 
grenes. Take of the Roots of Comfrey, as much as you 
think fit, beat them in a Mortar to a Maſs, which ſpread 
upon Leather, and apply to the Part affected ; this Cataplaſm 
is not only effectual for mitigating the Pain of the Gout and 
t, alſo, Pains of the Arms, attended with a Pri- 
vation of Motion, and for ſome Kinds of venereal Pains, in 
which it has been ſucceſsful, after many Embrocations uſed 
to no Purpoſe. Pulveriſe the dry'd Root of Cumfrey, and 
mix the Powder with warm Spring · Water, ſtirring it about 
till you obſerve the Water to become ropy with the Glue or 
Slime of the Comfrey. This very henple Medicing is prefer'd 
by the moſt ſkilful Surgeons, as well in Hemorrhages, as 
Fractures and Luxations, before many others which ate more 
compounded. A certain Perſon labour'd under a malignant 
Ulcer, which the Surgeons pronounced a Cancer, but could 
not cure it. A Mountebank was conſulted; he took the 
Root of the greater we te and ſcraping off the black outer 
Bark, he bruiſed the reſt, and er. it on a Linnen Cloth, 
applied the ſame twice ev ay to the Part affected, and 
the Patient was cured ; the Cancer, however, was but recent, 
and of no more than cight or ten Weeks ſtanding, Raii 
Hift. Plant. : 

2. Symphytum ; Conſolida major ; fazmina ; flore albo, 
vel pallidè luteo. C. B. P. 259. | 

This agrees in Virtues with the former. 

3. Symphytum; Conſolida major; mas ; flore purpureo 
cætuleo. C. B. P. 259. | 

4. Symphytum ; Conſolida major; mas; flore coccineo, 

5. Symphytum ; majus ;  tuberosd radice. C. B. P. 259, 

6. Symphytum ; Echii folio anguſtiore ; radice rubra; 
flore luteo. 7. 138. Anchuſa, lutea, minor. C. B. P. 255, 


in Pains of the 


HBoerb. Ind, Alt. Plant. 


It is called Symp from vn (Symphys) to congluti- 
nate, to cauſe a tion, from its well known conglutinat- 
ing Qual 


ity. 

The firſt Species has a viſcous and glutinous Juice, and is 
of excellent Service in Wounds and malignant Ulcers, at- 
tended with Hæmorrhages, in Spitting of Blood, bloody Urine, 
and a Phthiſis. The Root is inſipid, but very demulcent, and 
the Juice is very good in an Hæmoptoe from an exceſſive Te- 
nacity, and in Hernias. The Syrapus de Symphyto of Ferne« 
lius is good in Aſperities of the Lilngs, but not proper for a 
Cough in old Perſons, for it increaſes it. A Cataplaſm of 
the Roots is effectual in PunQures of the Tendons. The Herb 
is good in a Dyſentery, and an Exulceration of the Kidne 
and Bladder from Cantharides; it is exhibited like the A- 
thæa, but in a ſmaller Doſe, becauſe of its groſſer Mucoſneſe. 
The Flowers bruiſed and boiled, with an Addition of Syrup 
of Althea,” make an excellent Cataplaſm for conſolidating re- 
cent Wounds. Hiſt. Plant. Aſcript. Boerh, 

 SYMPHY TUM is alſo a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Pul- 
monaria. | | | 

SYMPHYTUM MINIMUM, See Beitrs Minor. 
It is alſo a Name, in Beerhagve, for the Omphalodes ; pumila ; 


verna ; Symphyti folio. | 
Sorts of Symphytum, Dale mentions 


Beſides the - foregoing 
the following Species; 

SY MPHYTUM PETRAUM. Offic. Symphytum pe- 
træum foliis Thymi. C. B. P. 280. Coris cærulia maritima, 
Ejuſd. Raii Hiſt, 1. 882. Tourn, Inſt. 652. Coris cœrulis Mon- 
peliaca, Ger. Emac. 544. Coris Monſpelienſium, Park, Theat. 
$7 >" pt Monſpeſſulana pur puraa, J. B. 3. 434. HEAT H- 


It grows in maritime Places, and flowers in May. The 
Herb, which is uſed, is drying, aſtringent and conglutinant; 
the Plant is a Vulnerary. There are a Multitude of Plants 
which paſs under the Name of Symphytum Petræum, as Pru- 
nella, Sanicula, Virga aurea, Coris Monſpeſſulana, Hyſſopus 

lgaris, Polium vulgare montanum, Tracheliz ei Conſolide 
Feria aquoſa, and ſome others. Dieſcorides deſcribes the 
3 Petræum in the following manner: It grows on 
<« the Rocks, and has Branches like Origanum, but ſmall 
% Heads, and thin Leaves like Thymus, I be whole Plant is 
« ligneous, ſweet-ſcented, of a ſweet Taſte, and provokes 
« Spittle. | The Root is long, reddiſh, and about the Thick- 
&« neſs of a Finger. After throughly conſidering this De- 
ſcription, I cannot perſuade myſelf, that thoſe Authors are in 
the right, who, with Thalius, take the Symphytum. Pietræum 
to be the ſame as the Caryophyllus Saxatilis ; or, with Lobel, 
to be a Species of Prunella ; or, with Tabenamontanus, the 
ſame as Hirga aurea, Dale... | 
Dioſcorides ſays, that the Root boiled in Hydromel and 
drank; clears the Lungs of excrementitious Particles, and 
given in Water cures Vomiting of Blood, and nephritic Diſ- 
orders. Boiled in Wine it cures the Dyſentery, and the 
Fluor Ruler in Women; and taken in Oxymel, it is effectuab 
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of the Menſes; as, on the contrary, a 
ceed not only from a Suppreſſion of the Excrements, but, alſo, 


SYN. 


in Ruptures { Ecchymoſes) and Convulſions. Chewed in the 


Mouth, it allays Thirſt, and cures Aſperities of the Fauces. 
Made into a Comply, 70 r e —— Wounds, and 
Cures an Enterocele. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. . 
SYMPLESLIASMOS. oupmmrorzopss, In Latin expreſſible 
nearly by Cunjunctis or Appropinquatio; a modeſt Term by 
which the Antients expreſſed the Act of Coition, or Duty of 
Procreation. Caftellus, | 
SYMPTOMA, uu, from ow, importing Conjunc- 
tion, and winw, to fall or happen; a Symptom or Accident. 
Kay, is a very noted Term in Medicine; and, according 
to Galen, Lib. de Diſt. Sympt. Cap. 1, 2. is taken in a large 
or ſtrict Senſe, In a large Acceptation, it ſignifies whatever 
preternaturally befals a Perſon, whether it be a Diſeaſe, a 
morbific Cauſe, or ſupervening preternatural Accident. In a 
ſtrict Senſe, it means no more than the third or laſt Species; 
that is, the Conſequences of Diſeaſes, and of their Cauſes, 
excluſive of the Diſeaſes and Cauſes themſelves, and fo. is no 
other than a preternatural Affection, which follows the Diſ- 
eaſe, as the Shadow follows the Body. Galen. | a 
Whatever preternatural Incident, proceeding, from the Diſ- 
caſe, as its Cauſe, befals a ſick Body, yet ſo as that it may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the Diſeaſe itſelf and its proximate Cauſe, 
is called ovunluua, the Symptom” of that Diſeaſe ; when it 


proceeds from a prior Symptom as its Cauſe, it is called 


c wine italo, „ a Symptom of a Symptom.” But 
whatever happens over and above in a Diſeaſe, and owes its 
Riſe to a different Origin from the beforementioned, is ra- 
ther called inrywmpa, (Epigenema) invywipmen, ( Epiginomenon) 
and ov221x%%;, (Symbebecos.) 

Hence it follows, that thoſe very Symptoms firſt men- 
tioned, are really Diſeaſes in their T'urn, and very different 
in Number, Variety, and Effects. We may, however, in 
Compliance with the Sentiments of the Ancients, conveni- 
ently enough reduce them, as they do, under three Heads, 
and make them to be either [njuries of the natural Functions, 
Defaults in Retention and Excretion, or Alterations in the 
Qualities of the Body. The natural Functions may be ſaid 
ro be injured, when they are diminiſhed, aboliſhed, increaſed 
beyond due Meaſure, or depraved ; for example, the Sym- 
ptoms, or Injuries of the Function which regard Appetite, are 
a Woopefia (Diſorexia) „ a Diminution of the Appetite to 
Food; an apifia (Anorexia) © an Abolition of the Ap- 
„petite; ”” a Supe; (Bulymos) an immoderate Appetite ; ” 
and a xe, panexiz Ciſſa, or Malacia) a * depraved Appe- 
« tite, or a Deſire after improper Food.” The Default, or 
Diſorders which fall under the Head of Retention and Ex- 
cretion, are treated of in their proper Places, when they come 
to be conſider'd as Cauſes of Diſeaſes. And as to the third 
Head, a Quality of the Body is ſaid to be alter'd or vitiated, 
when it is offenſive to the outward Senſes ; and this is con- 


| ſider'd chiefly with reſpect to Colour and Smell; ſuch, for 
Inſtance, as a fetid Scent, and a pale, yellow, green, livid, 


red or black Colour of the Skin, Boerh. Inſtitut. 
SYMPTOSIS, ovunloor;, of the ſame Original with the 


preceding, is a Subſidence and Contraction of the Veſſels, as 
it happens under Evacuations, and is oppoſed to Droncoss, 


which ſee ; and ſuch a Sympteſis appears not only in Eva- 
cuations and a gvoy (Rhyſis) or Flux, but, alſo, in a h 
(Stegnoſis, a Conſtriction or van 198 "cy and a Suppreflion 

toncofis may pro- 


from Fluxes and Excretions. Symptoſis ſignifies, alſo, a ſink- 
ing and Contraction of the Body and its Limbs, when oppreſ- 
ſed with a Laſſitude and Faintneſs ; which is an Indication, 
according to Hippocrates, Lib. epi xv, of the Violence and 
Malignity of tl-: Diſeaſe, The Word, alſo, means a Sinking 
of the Limbs, and is joined with a Dialyfs, a Reſolution, and 
Paraſit, a Remiſſion. Lib. 4. Epid T. 57. Again, by Sym- 
pteſies, ovunluow, we are to underſtand the Subfidence and 
Compreſſion of the Veſſels, expteſſed, 1 Aph. 2. by xmayyin, 
Ceneangia. It is applied,” alſo, to a ſinking, or falling 
away of the Face, Eyes, and other Parts. Foeftus. 
SYNACTICOS, c, from evayw, to contract, en- 
du'd with a contracting Quality. Cafte/lus. | 
SYNASTHESIS, c e, from ow, and debug, is uſed 
for the Senſe which the Patient himſelf has of his Diſtemper; 
for Inſtance, of the Tenſion of an inflamed Part. Galen de 
A. MH. Lib. 13. Cap. 1. The Brain, alſo, is ſaid to have 
not only an AÆftheſis, but a Syneftbeſts. Caſtellun. 
SYN ATION, evalu, from ev, and dd, a Cauſe, is the 
fame as CONCAUsA, which: ſee. | 
SYNAGELASTICOS, n, from e and a, 
to congregate, is an Epithet of ſuch Fiſh as fwim together 
in Shoals. | | | 
SYNAGMA, ovzyua, from ewayw, to bring together, a 
Concretion, Coition, Coagmentation. T * pid. Sea, 


* 
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3- Ab. 11. „ ier avaype er, lu pie, * a Concre- 
« tion after making Water, is incident moſtly in Children.“ 
That is, Concretion of ſuch calcalous Matter as produces the 


Stone in the Bladder. Galen here expounds, d owaype by vu. 


ovracw vu, a Compoſition, and Concretion ; and in his Z xe- 
goefis he ſays, that Synagma is either a Concretion, or an 


« Enzorema, or an Hypoſtaſis, or a Tophus, which laſt is 


c probably the Meaning of the Word in 6 Epid.” 
YNANASTOMOSIS, owaariuwo;, a Connection of dif- 
ferent Blood- Veſlels. 

SYNANCHE, owayyn. See ANGINA. 

SYNARTHROSIS, owaghpnuor;, See ARTICULATIO. 

SYNCAMPE, ovyzawny, from xapalo, to bend, in Hippe- 
crates, is the Joint. or Flexure where the upper Part of the 
Arm is joined to the lower. Ca/tellus. | 

SYNCAUSIS, ovuyzavos, from ow, and xaiw, to burn; 
Lat. Combuſtio, in Hippocrates de R. V. F. d. is apply'd 
a TorrefaQtion of the Excrements by an internal, tebrile 

eat. : 
SYNCHONDROSIS, ovyx#%0;, from xb, a Car- 
tilage, is a Connexion of Bones by the Intervention of a 
Cartilage; thus the Ribs are connected to the Sternum, the 
om of the Vertebræ to each other; as are, alſo, the Offa 

ubis, 

SYNCHRISMATA, ovyxplopala, from xpiw,. to anoint, 
are Ointments of the Claſs of Acopa, ſo called by Paulus 
Agineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 15, Galen, alſo, de Antid. Lib. 11. 
Cap. 6. among other Antidotes, mentions ſome Ointments, 
which Aſclepiades called Synchry/mata. 

SYNCHYSIS, ovyxvorg, from o2yxvs, to confound, a Con- 
fuſion, Evyxvor wv, in 6 Epid. Se. 3. Apb. 1. is a Confu- 
ſion and Perturbation of all the Humours in Concoction, 
from the .Imbecillity of the Stomach. # Synchy/is, alſo, in 
particular ſignifies a Diſeaſe of the Eye, conſiſting in a 
Confuſion of the Humours, generally proceeding from a 
violent Blow, ſometimes from an Inflammation of the Uvea, 
occaſioning a Rupture of the Veſſels, and an Eruption of the 
Humours. GCa/tellus. 

SYNCIPUT), corruptly for SINCIPUT. | 

SYNCLEISIS, ovyzauos, from c, and , to ſhut, 
a Concluſion, or Cloſe, and apply'd to the Veins in the fol- 
lowing Paſſage of Hippocrates, Lib. de Morbo Sacro, Qnifes 16 
aulns ovileinzos, g ovyxAious ixu, wo aiobavoba ts Tix rig 1 Ua 
yinilas Tu allgpury; The Veins have their Courſe towards it, 
„the Heart] and there conclude, or are cloſed up, ſo as 
„that it is ſenſible of any Pain or Contraction happening 
« to the Patient.“ But perhaps, as Tocſius well obſerves, and 
the Conſtruction ſeems beſt to warrant, the Meaning is that 
the Heart, of which he was ſpeaking, #x# ovyxajous, . has 
e the Syncleiſes, or contains in itſelf Concluſions ; that is, 
the Extremities of theſe Veſſels by which the Humours and 
Spirits are convey'd to that Part, which, by that Means, is 
immediately ſenſible of any Pain or Uneaſineſs incident to 
the whole Body. 

SYNCOMISTOS, ovyzqurt, from otr, implying Mix- 
ture, and xoif, ſignifying, among other Senſes, to have, or 
contain; mixed all the Parts together. Thus (Lib. 2. Ti? 
alu) neh, in Foods are thoſe which are taken intire 
with all their Juices, in Oppoſition to En (zera) dry; and 
ovyxert;, afles,, is Bread made of the whole Corn. 
ARTros. 85 

SYNCOPE, c , from c, and xn, to cut, or 
ſtrike. Swooning. | e | 

If there be any Part of medicinal Knowledge which de- 


' ſerves, in a more than ordinary Meaſure, to be clearly ex- 


plain'd and underſtood, it is certainly that which treats of 
the Forces of the human Body, and their Cauſes ; fince the 
whole Strength and Energy of Nature, which conſtitute the 
the Soundneſs and Perfection of Life, with regard to the 
Mind as well as Body, by which Diſeaſes are both prevented 
and cured, and by which Death itſelf is averted and delay'd, 
are obferv'd to conſiſt only in theſe Forces, which exert them- 


ſelves in a certain, determinate, and efficacious Motion: For 


as a Perſon may be faid to be of a robuſt Nature and firm 
Body, when, being in his perfect Health and Strength, he is 
not eaſily injur'd and incommoded by external Cauſes ; or 
when he ſuffers Detriment from them, recovers, and is 
reſtor'd by meer Strength of Nature, without any conſide- 
rable Aſſiſtance of Medicine; ſo, on the contrary, it is a 
Sign of Weakneſs of Nature, when any one, from a 
Decay, or languid State of thoſe Forces, be render'd 
ſubject to various Diſorders, and ſeldom emerges and reco- 
vers from them without the Help of the Phyfician. And, 


indeed, if we take a View of Diſeaſes in their ſeveral Stages, 


we ſhall find, that all Hopes of Recovery appear tobe founded 
only-on'the Strength of the Patient : for if this ſhould hap- 
pen to fail on a ſudden, and for any conſiderable Time, it is 
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very certain that Life is in Danger. Even that Mali iy, 
which often attends Diſeaſes, will be found to conſiſt, 
the moſt Part, in this Decay of the Forces ; ſo that from 
this weak State there lies an eaſy Paſſage to Death, which it- 
ſelf is nothing but a full Ceſſation of the Strength on which 
the vital Motions depend. 
Since, then, we ſtand in ſuch abſolute Neceſſity of thoſe 
Forces, that without them the Phyſician can do nothing, 
either for preſerving or reſtoring Health, I have often 'won- 
dered how it comes to paſs, that among ſo great a Multitude 
of good Authors, and under ſuch Improvements in Medi- 
cine, which every Day receives new Lights, ſo few have at- 
tempted to ſet this moſt uſeful Point in Medicine in juſt 
Light. There are, indeed, ſeveral Opinions ſcatter'd up and 
down-in the Writings of Phyſicians concerning the Cauſes of 
the Forces, which ſome, who refer all the vital and me- 
chanic Motions of the Body, both voluntary and 1 
to ſome higher Principle, conſider as the Effect of the Soul ; 
| others, who deduce the Strength and motive Force of the 
Solids, by which the Fluids are directed, from a highly 
moveable Matter, of an aereo-cethereo elaſtic Nature, con- 
taincd in the Blood, endeavour to eſtabliſh their Opinion by 
quite contrary Arguments, As the Subject is not yet ex- 
hauſted, nor, as we imagine, well you ney as it deſerves 
by bare Authorities, and theſe too of oppoſite Sentiments, 
we ſhall crave Leave, in this preſent Diſcourſe, where we 
ſhall treat of a Syncope and Lypot>ymy, to interpoſe our own 
Judgment, which we take to be juſt and right, in this 
Affair. | 

But before we enter upon a more particular Explication of 
this Subject, we think it proper firſt of all to examine 
what Condition of the Forces is requir'd to conſtitute 
a ſtrong or a weak Nature. In attempting this, is to be 
remark'd, that though all the Functions of our Body, 
animal, vital, and natural, are perform'd ſolely by the Mo- 
tion of the Solids and Fluids, we are by no Means to argue 
from hence, as in other corporeal Matter, or conclude from 
the Efficacy of the ſame, and the great Power of Moving, 
the extraordinary Firmneſs of the Strength, and, what depends 
upon it, the Soundneſs of the Health: For ſince the Struc- 
ture of the human Body is, 8 infinitely wiſe Creator 
contrived in ſuch a Manner, that only a determinate Num- 
ber and Meaſure of Motions are ſubſervient to the Forces 
_ neceſſary for Health, it amply follows, that we are only to 

call that Nature robuſt and found, in which we perceive no 
exceſſive nor deficient, but a moderate and equable Proportion 


of Motions ; as, on the contrary, thoſe Bodies are to be ac- 


counted weak which are eaſily excited to diſorderly Motions 


from ſome flight external Cauſe. The Truth of this Aﬀer- 


tion is illuſtrated by only conſidering the diſorderly, and 
exalted even to the Degree of convulſive Agitations of the 
Heart, Arteries, and the reſt of the Members, which, tho' 
they. indicate an extraordinary Efficacy of Motion, can yet 
by no Means be taken for a ſalutary Meaſure of Strength, 
or ſuch as is accommodated to the Confirmation of Health, 


but are rather Prognoſtics of an extreme Decay of the vital 


Forces, and oftentimes Death itſelf. _ 

This premiſed} we proceed to confider the ſudden Decay 
or Failure of the natural Forces, of which there are three 
rincipal Degrees: "The firſt Degree conſiſts in a remarkable 
Dias of the Strength of the Body, and is known 
principally by theſe Signs, an extraordinary and unuſual 
Laſſitude of = Body, with an Inertneſs and Indiſpoſition 
of the Limbs to voluntary Motions, a Torpor, or Numbaeſs 
of the Senſes, Loſs of Appetite, Reſtleſſneſs, Anxiety about 
the Pra:cordia, a weak and flow Pulſe, with a Refrigeration 
and Heavineſs of the Extremities. The next Gradation, on 
Account of its being a greater Defe& or Failure of the 
Strength of the Body and Spirits, is called a Lipothymy, 
which begins with a Paleneſs of the Face, Lips, and Cheeks, 
and a Stupor of all the Senſes, ſo that the Patient is quite inſen- 
ſible of what is done to him; a Sort of Dimneſs of Sight, alſo, 
ſeizes him, his Pulſe beats very ſmall, he falls to the Ground, 
and his extreme Parts are deprived of their natural Heat, and 
refrigerated. The third and laſt, as well as worſt Degree, 
conſtitutes a Syncope, in which the Patient is deprived of all 
Manner of Strength, both of Body and Mind, and ſeems. to 
be dead ; for he fails to the Ground quite ſpeechleſs, as if op- 
preſſed with a profound Sleep, and lies immoveable, without 
the Appearance of Convulſions or Tremblings ; the Pulſe and 
Reſpiration are intercepted, the Limbs are refrigerated, and 
collapſed, he has the Facies Hippecratica, and a copious 

Eruption of cold Sweat about his Temples. | 
After a Fit of the Lipothymy, or 3 has ſpent ist 
Force, the Patient by Degrees recovers. his Senſes, fetching 
Sighs, the Motion of the Heart is reſtor'd, and conſe- 
ently the Pulſe, which before was very weak or quite in- 
ſenſible, beats higher and brisker; the Anxieties ceaſe ; the 


you may obſerve, 
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Heat returns into the extreme Parts ; the Face, which 
contratted and pale, — way 
all the ſuppreſſed Functions by little and little reſume their 
Office ; and the Patient, who but the Day before was taken 
for dead, now ſeems to enjoy perſect Health; only be ſtill 
complains of an extraordinary Laffitude and Imbeciliity of 
the Limbs, and of the whole Body. 

Though theſe terrible Diſorders come ſuddenly and unex- 
Wah. there are, however, ſome Symptoms which give 

arning of their Approach: The principal of theſe are, a 
Languor of the whole Body, with an unuſual Weakneſs, 
Vertigo, a Ringing in the Ears, and a ſudden Chatige of 
Colour in the Face. In ſome the preceding Signs are Bes 
tations, Pandiculations, and Anxieties about the Prazcordia, 
with an unequal Pulſe, and a Senſe of Horripilation, attended 
ſometimes with a Diſtenſion and Rumbling of the Abdomen 
from Flatulences, | 
In, = * i nv Fo Aer to know how 

iſtinguiſh a Syncope pothymy from other Diſorders, 
and how they may and ought to be known by Phyſicians. 
For, firſt of all, they differ from an Epilepſy, which indeed 
is preceded by ſome flight Kinds of Faintings, which attack 
the Patient before his Body is agitated with convulſive Mo- 
tions and Contractions, but yet fall ſhort of a Lipothymy. 
They differ, alſo, from an 4 — „ in which Diſeaſe, 
though under the Abolition of both the internal as well as 


external Senſes, there ſtill remains a pretty ſtrong Pulſe of 


the Arteries, with a Refpiration, though very difficult, and 
attended with a Stertor ; which are Phenomena not obſer- 
vable in a fimple Lipothymy. And they are diſtinguiſh'd, in 
the laſt Place, from an hyſteric Suffocation ; for in this latter 
indeed „an extraordinary Perturbation of 
the Senſes, but the Fauces are at the ſame Time extremely 
ftraiten'd, and under a Strangulation, as it were, by a Cord ; 
the Arteries are agitated with violent Motions ; and the Face 
appears of a lively red ; the contrary to which Symptoms 
happens in Lipothymies, as it appears when a Syncope, as 
it often happens, joins itſelf with an hyſteric Fit ; for in 
that Caſe, there is à ſudden Alteration of the foremention'd 
Symptoms, | ; 
As to the Subjects moſt obnoxious to theſe Affections, we 
are taught by Experience that ſuch Diſorders, are moſt inci- 
dent to Perſons of a phlegmatic and torpid Nature ; or thoſe 
who, on Account of a tender Contexture of the Veſſels and 
Fibres, are of a ſpongy Habit of Body, full of Blood and 
Juices; ſuch, alſo, as being tenderly educated in Idleneſs, 
are incapable of bearing Hardſhips, and are eaſily diforder'd 
by any light external Cauſe, as by ' a Temperature of the 
Air hotter or colder than ordinary, or by Medicines, or 
even by Aliments, or, what is more, by an ungrateful Smell 


alone. And ſince there have been obſerv'd by the beſt of 


Phyficians, a ſurprizing Harmony and Conſent between 


the Functions of the Body and thoſe of the Mind, we 


may reckon among the Number of thoſe who are ob- 
noxious to ſuch Diſeaſes, ſuch as are prone to ſudden and 
violent Commotions of the Mind, as Anger, Impatience, 
Fear, and Variety of confus'd Imaginations. Hence we ſee 
the Reaſon why, in reſpect of Age, Children and old Per- 
ſons, and of Sexes, Women more than Men, are expoſed 
to Syncopes and Fainting-Fits ; and moſt of all, Women 
with Child, or when waken'd (ith Hemorrhages, through 
an immoderate Flux of the Menſes, or Lochia, or much 
fatigu'd in Childbirth | 

f we now proceed to examine into the Cauſes of theſs 
Diſorders, there is no Perſon of competent Knowledge in 
Medicine, but will aſcribe them to a vitious and diſorder y 
Motion and Contexture of the Blood; for as a free and 
equable Influx of a ſufficient Quantity of well temper'd Blood 
into each particular Part, and by that Means a due Diſtribu- 
tion of the ſpirituous Liquid throughout the Nerves, con- 
ſtitutes all the Strength and Forces on which the Vigour 
of the Functions, whether animal or natural, intirely de- 
pend, ſo, on the contrary, when there is a remarkable Da- 
cay of the Strength, which manifeſts itſelf by a Diminution 
of all the Functions, we may very juſtly conclude that 
there is ſome Diſcrder in the arterial and nervous Fluids. 
We have fully demonſtrated elſewhere that the Progreſs 
of all the Fluids through the Body, and their Influx 
into the ſeveral Parts and * — wholly depend on the 
Heart, which is the Prinum ens, and Ultimum Moriens, 


or moves and lives firſt, and dies laſt, as being the principal 


Machine, which with its Motions animates all the other 
Parts, There can be no Doubt, then, but that the Cauſe 
of a Proftration of the Body, and a Fainting, is to 
be deduced from a Diminution or total Suſpenſion of tho 
Motions of the Heart. And we are the more confirm'd in 
this 194 b ry that the eſſential — 
riſtio Sign of a Syncope is a very or no 
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becomes more explicated and -red'z 
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— which is a true Indicator of the Motion of the 
Since, therefore, we are oblig d. in ſo many Reſpects, if 
not for all Things that paſs within ourſelves,.to the Motion 
of the Heart, it will be of very great Uſe, ef though 
accurately, to explain this Motion from its natural Cauſes: 
That the Subſtance of the Heart is muſcular, is an Aſſertion 
not only of Hippocrates, who lived fo many ago, but 
of all the ſamous Anatomiſts of our Times ; x we rightly 
examine all the Properties which any Way belong to the 
Texture of a Muſcle, we ſhall find them all in the fame 
Manner exiſting in the Structure of the Heart; we may ob- 
ſerve herein a pretty ſtrong "Tendon, which ſurrounds the 
Veſſels in the Baſis of the Heart, and is here, as ic is in all 


other Muſcles, the Beginning and End of Motion, and is 


very juſtly ſuppoſed to produce the J ena Cava, and, in an 
eſpecial IND the Great Artery, Into this Tendon are 
inſerted two Kinds of Fibres, diſpos'd in ſuch admirable 
Order, as very fitly to conſtitute a Biventer Muſcle ; for the 
exterior Fibres, which wind about the Cone in the Manner 
of a Screw, are inſerted into the Tendon of the oppoſite 
Side; but the interior Fibres are inſerted in an inverted Or- 
der. Beſides theſe common Fibres, there are others proper 
to each Ventricle, of which the internal proceed in like 
Manner in a contrary Direction, and in the left Ventricle are 
more numerous and robuſt, for the Sake of a ſtronger Pro- 

Ifion of the Blood over the whole Body, and to its remoteſt 
ew ; but in the right Ventricle they are fewer and more flac- 
cid, as ſerving only to propel the Blood into the adjacent Lungs. 
The Motion of theſe Fibres is, alſo, the ſame with that of 
the Fibres of other Muſcles; as is, alſo, their Contraction, 
which conſiſts in an Abbreviation, that they may acquire as 
much in Breadth as they loſe in Length, by which Means 
the Cone may always approach nearer the Baſe, whence a 
Tumor is obſerved not only externally, but principally in the 
internal Parts, Hence, when the Auricles of the Ventricles 
are contracted, the Sides touch one another, and fo expel the 
contained Fluid, The Nerves, which impart Life and Vi- 
gour to all theſe Muſcles are implanted in the Baſis of the 
Heart, and the Roots of the Veſſels, which were before ob- 
ſerved to be Tendons of the Heart, and are Branches of the 
eighth and intercoſtal Pair; to ſay nothing of the coronary 
Veins and Arteries, which are diſpers'd in great Numbers 
over the muſcular Structure of the Heart, and greatly aſſiſt 
its Motion. 

That the Heart moves then, we are convinc'd from its Fa- 
bric, as well as the Evidence of Senſe ; but there is a double 
Motion which belongs to it; one of Dilatation, called by 
the Greeks, Diaſiole, by which the Ventricles of the Heart 
are dilated, and its Fibres lengthen'd towards the Sides, to 
admit the Influx of the Blood from the Auricles ; and the 
other of Conſtriction, or Sy/ole, by which the Fibres are con- 
tracted, and the Blood, as by an hydraulic Machine, is for- 
ced into the Canals of the Arteries, and from thence into 
thoſe of the Veins, and from thoſe again into the right Au- 
ricle, by which Means Circulation is performed. 

In contemplating theſe Subjects, there ariſes a Doubt of 
no ſmall Moment, which is, whether the Diaſtole of the 
Heart be promoted by the plentiful Influx of the Blood di- 
tending the ſame. And here we are not of Opinion, that this 
ſimple and ſpontaneous Reſtitution depends only on the 
Blood, fince it reſiſts a ſtrong Preſſure of the Hand as much 


as the Syſtole, which we cannot imagine to be owing to the 


Force of the Blood, eſpecially when we obſerve, that the 


Hearts of Fiſhes, after they are pulled out of their Bodies, 
and are empty of all Manner of Liquor, retain their Diaſtole, 
as well as Sy ſtole, for a conſiderable Time. It is much more 
robable, that the Diaſtole proceeds as well from the different 
Serie of Fibres of this wonderful Muſcle, as from the Influx 
of a very ſubtile, elaſtic Fluid, convey'd by the Nerves, and 
of a ſpirituous Blood, The Influx of a nervous Fluid into 
the Fibres of the Heart, is proved by that well-known Ex- 
periment of Willis and Lower, in which the Nerves in the 
Neck belonging to the eighth Pair being divided, and thoſe 
which proceed from the intercoſtal Plexus, ty'd, and the 
Influx of the Blood into the muſculous Subſtance of the 
Heart intercepted, the Heart is deprived of all Motion. So 
that it is very certain, that the Blood, as it is endu'd with a 
hot, inteſtine Motion, and impregnated with acreo-zthereo- 
elaſtic Particles, as well as the nervous Liquid, are greatly 
ing the Act of Dilatation. And the 


inſtrumental in promoting 


ſame will be further illuſtrated by this Experiment, that the 

Pulſe of the Heart in an Animal, after it has ceaſed, may 

be reſtored for ſome Moments by Means of Heat, or foment- 

ing the Heart with hot Water. f 
But though what we have advanced appears ſo clear and 

evident, as not to be queſtion'd,, there ate ſtill ſome fo in- 

credulous as to object againſt our Doctrine of the Motion 
* * A a | 1 8 
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of the Heart, in which we ſuppoſe it be the Mover 

wing of Opinion, that there is in an on ff ria. 
Pundtum Saliens, which is, as it were, a Rudiment of a Heart, 
before the Structure of the Heart is finiſhed. But, in my 
Judgment we are to have very different Notions of an Ani- 
mal, while yet imperfect, and under Formation, and one ac- 


tually formed, and c t in all its Parts, and produced i 
_ * produced into 


orld ; for which Reaſon it can hardly be allow'd to draw 
Inferences from one State to another quite Siferent ; for in this 
little Bubble, as in a Compendium, is included that architectonic 
Spirit, which is of itſelf ſufficient to communicate Motion 
without the Help of many Organs, and extends its Work- 
manſhip by {till framing Parts without Parts on all Sides; which 
Actions, in a perfect Animal, are not performed without the 
Help of 12 Fry | 
Having thus explain'd the Structure and natural Conſti- 
tution of the Heart, and inquir'd' into its genuine Uſe and 


Function, it will be eaſy for us to attain to the Knowledge 


of its preternatural State, and to give clear and diſtinct De- 
finitions as well of a Syncope as Panthers, which, by the 
Conſent of Phyſicians of all Ages, depend on a depraved Mo- 
tion of the Heart. A Syncope is a ſudden Check or Stop put 
to the Motion of the Heart, attended with a vaſt Loſs of 
Strength and Suſpenſion of the Functions both of Body and 
Mind, proceeding from a vital Obſtruction, or great Impe- 
diment of the Inlux of a ſpirituous Liquid by the Nerves, 
and of a well-temper'd Blood through the coronary Veſſels 
into the muſcular Subſtance of the Heart. Nor does the De- 
finition of that other Species of a Privation of Senſe, call'd 
Lipothymy, require much Alteration from the former, as dif- 
fering only in Degree from a Syncope, and conſiſting not 
in a total Suſpenſion of the Motion of the Heart, but in a 
very weak and low Degree of the ſame, 

Theſe Things being premiſed, let us now proceed to in- 
uire into the remote Cauſes which contribute towards the 
roduction of theſe ſevere and formidable Diforders. And 
ſince the proximate Cauſes either of a total Interruption, or 
ow Debciency of the Motion of the Heart, conſiſts in a 
uſpended, or ſparing and irregular Influx of a nervous Fluid, 
and laudable Blood, as ſufficiently appears from what has 
been faid, it follows, that theſe are the two main Points which 
deſerve our Conſideration. For, firſt, it is certain from ge- 
neral Experience, that Perſons labouring under a Weakneſs 
of the Head and nervous Syſtem, and are frequently afflicted 
with preſſive Pains, Vertigo, and Ringing in the Ears, cold 
Rheum, Stuffings of the Head, Dias of Sight, and trouble- 
ſome Sleep, are very ſubje not only to extreme Lowneſs of 
Spirits, and Loſs of Strength, but, alſo, to Faintings and 
Swoonings. | | 

But nothing in the whole Series of Cauſes will ſooner, 
or in a more violent Degree induce the Diftempers treated 
of, than vehement Perturbations of the Mind, particularly 
panic Terrors, Fear, and Sorrow. For tho the vital and me- 
chanic Motions, of which Nature are thoſe of the Heart and 
Arteries, and other Canals appointed for the Secretion and 
Excretion of the Humours, as well as thoſe of the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, do not directly and immediately depend on 
that thinking and intelligent Principle within us, which we 
call the Soul? whoſe Office it is rather to direct and regulate, 
aſter a Manner unknown to us, thoſe Motions which are vo- 
luntary; yet we are convinced by the cloſeſt Obſervation and 
Experience, that from the admirable and intimate Harmony 
which ſubſiſts between the voluntary and invokintary Func- 
tions, that the Affections or Paſſions of the Mind have a ſur- 
prizing Force and Efficacy in diſturbing and interrupting the 
vital Motions in our Bodies. Hence it we curiouſly examine 
the Manner of Action of a Terror, or Fright, which amon 
all the Paſſions is the moſt deſtructive of the Oeconomy of 
the vital Motions, we ſhall find it to be of ſuch a Nature, 
that by cauſing a Conſtriction of the external Parts, it pro- 
cures an exceſſive Congeſtion of the Blood at the Heart and 
Veſlels connected with it, the plain Conſequences of which 
are Coldneſs of the extreme Parts, a prodigious Languor and 
Numbneſs of the Limbs, Anxieties of the Præcordia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, with a great Difficulty of Breathing, 
and a ſmall and low Pulſe; all which Symptoms are more 
certainly. conſequent if there be an immoderate Redundance 
of the _ Nor are the Effects of Fear, or Dread, on the 
Apprehenſion of ſome imminent Danger, leſs ſurprizjng, ſince 
by diminiſhiog the Influx of the nervous Liquid inte oo ſe. 
yeral Organs of Motion, they greatly retard the equable 
Progreſs of the Blood, and diſturb the due Circulation and 
Diſtribution of its moſt ſpirituous Part, ſo that it is no Won- 
der if the Conſequences are a vaſt Loſs of Strength and ſud- 
den Failure of the vital and animal Forces ; which is the morg 
formidable in weak Subjects, or fuch as are already debili- 
tated by a Diſeaſe, or ſome other Cauſe. | ; | 


There 


\ 


call the Non-Natwrak, which are affiſtant in promoting 'theſe 


Nature, together iwith the Motions of the Heart, 


ſits principally in mixing their ſulphureous 


SY'N 


- "There are allo many Circumſtances belonging to what we 


Diſorders. A thoſe, what deſerves our firſt Notice is 


a bad Regimen of Diet; for as Aliments abounding with i 


good Juices, when taken in proper Quantities, are di 
for the Generation * — and lymphatic Blood, which is 
the Support of the trength ; fo, on the contrary," Foods, 
which are crude, and afford but ſmall Nouriſhment, if ſub» 
ſiſted upon for a conſiderable Time, by mere Want of 
Nutriment, highly contribute to Faintings and mies. 
And not only Diet, but the Temperature of the Air, is alſo 
ee eee for if the Air be too 
cold and humid, or too hot and „and impregnated with 
Multitudes of impure arrays x, Soca detrimen- 
tal to the Strength and Vigor of the Body. ith theſe 
Cauſes may be ranked immoderate Watchings and Labour, 
which, by keeping the Solids and Fluids in continual Action, 
cauſe a Diſſipation of the ſpirituous and ſubtile Parts, by which 
means the Maſs of Blood is altered from its due Tempera- 
ture, and all our Functions, as we find, by daily Experience, 
begin to languiſh, | ; | 

A Lipothymy is alſo frequently occaſioned by a ſphacelous 
Corruption, either internal or external, and of all things the 


moſt prejudicial to the Oeconomy of the vital Motions. 


The Truth of this Poſition will appear not only from the 
Conſideration of malignant and contagious Diſeaſes, as che 
Petechiz, Dyſentery, and peſtilential Fevers, but of chronical 
Diſeaſes, particularly the Scurvy, Cachexy and Dropſy, where, 
as the Corruption and PutrefaQtion increaſe, all the Forces = 
and decay. Not unlike are the Effects of Opiates and Nar- 
cotics imprudently exhibited, whoſe Way of ion con- 
noxious Ef- 
fluvia with the Subſtance of the Fluids, and fo contaminat- 
ing thoſe highly moveable Parts, as to render them incapable 


of performing their Functions according to the Laws of Na- 


ture. Beſides the ſorementioned Cauſes, there is one, which 
is ſomewhat ſurpriſing; I mean, fragrant and ſweet Smells. 
Theſe, tho* othefwiſe very grateful to Nature, are yet found 
to be offenſive and prejudicial to Women ſubje& to Hyſterics, 
or thoſe whoſe Bodies are weakened by any other Diſeaſe 
to ſuch a Degree, that all the Symptoms are exaſperated by 
them, and the Patient falls down in a Syncope, and lies for 
dead. The Reaſon of ſo remarkable an Effect, as we ima- 
gine, conſiſts in that ſuch ſtrong odoriferous Subſtances, by 
their vaporous Quality, ſuppreſs more and more the elaſtic 
Force of the nervous Fluid, which was before much dimi- 
niſhed by the Violence of the preceding Diſtemper, in the 
fame manner as Preparations of Caſtor have ſometimes good, 


ſometimes bad Effects, according to the vaſtly different Con- 


ſtitution of the nervous Juice and Fibres, 

Among other Cauſes of theſe Diſorders, we are not to 
omit Poiſons with Cathartics and Emetics of a violent and 
cauſtic Quality, which, by exciting ſtrong Spaſms in the uni- 
verſal Syſtem of the nervous Parts, with Criſpations and Con- 
torſions in the highly ſenſible Tube of the Inteſtines, inter- 
cept the equable Influx of the Blood and highly ſubtile Fluid 
into the ſeveral Parts, and thus occaſion a violent and ſome- 


times mortal Syncope. From the fame immediate Cauſe it 


happens, that we may obſerve that a violent Zipothymy, and 
fuch as falls little ſhort of a Syneope, uſually fucceeds ſuch 
Diſeaſes as were attended with very ſharp Pains ; and the fame 
has been often known to proceed from a violent Fit of An- 
ger; whence the ancient Phyficians uſed to call this Species 
of Syncope by the particular Name of Cardia. For tho” it 
be the Nature of this Diforder to exert its deſtructive Force 
principally upon the biliary Ducts, it cannot be avoided, but 
that, on account of that remarkable Conſent of Parts, which 
ſubſiſt between theſe Parts and the Stomach, Lungs and Heart, 


by means of the eight Pair of Nerves, and the common Par 


— 


Vagum, all theſe ſenſible Parts will at the fame time be 
Fellow-Sufferers, and labour under ſevere Spaſms. 5 

A Lipothomy is no leſs incident to Perſons whoſe Strength 
has been much exhauſted by immoderate Hzmorrhages, or 
any other exceflive Excretions. On this Occaſion I cannot 
but obſerve, that I have ſeveral times known Perſpns who 
have indulged themſelves in the immoderate Uſe of venereal 
Pleafures, contract by Degrees Lipothymies, and even Fyn- 
copes. And nothing is more frequent than, after copious 
Evacuations by Sweat and Stool, Phlebotomy unſeaſonably ad- 
miniſter d, Blood leſt by Wounds, or any other exceflive 
Profuſions of the ſame, for the Patient to fall into Fainting- 
Fits, eſpecially if proper Preſervatives be not at hand. And 
the Reaſon is obvious; for fince by fuch Accidents not only 
the more ſubtile Part of the Blood, which is the Foundation 
of the Strength, is exhauſted, but the Ong itſelf of the 
Fluids is diminiſhed, it is no wonder if the Dilatation of the 
Heart and its Veſſels, which onght to keep pace alternately 


to be dreaded. In 


22 to 
carefully obſerved, that the 


5 


Danger in ſuch Caſes is to be eſtimated with regard to the 
Diverſity of the Nature, and Cauſes. Thus we are told by Hip- 
Pocrates, 2 Aph. 41, ©* that they who often fall into violent 
— 2 — a manifeſt Cauſe, die ſuddenly. For in 
ſe, | —_— is a polypous Coagulum firmly im- 
pacted in the Veſſels of Au) as had Long, HI Mibevers 
itſelf upon Diſſection. A Syneepe, alſo, is generally obſerved 
to be mortal, when it happens after a difficult Childbirth, in 
which the Patient has been” extremely fatigued by the Un- 
ſkilfulneſs of the Midwife, in exciting her to unſeaſonable Ef- 
forts for Delivery, and has ſuffered an immoderate Profuſion 
of Blood from the Uterus, The Patient, in a Syncope thus con- 
tracted, lies in a copious and cold Sweat, with a Refrigeration 
of the extreme Parts, the Breath expired is cold, the Coun- 
tenance = and ſhe can by no 
Life. Nor is that Species of Syneope, which ſeizes the Pa- 
_ mw reg, of Danger; and we have often 
wn Women, in Caſes, dead - 
minted to Buria E 
extraordinary Loſs of Strength in malignant Diſtempers, 
as in high Fevers, and a Pronenels in the very Beginning to 
Faintings, ally in an ere Poſture, is a moſt certain 
Sign that Life is in Nor — — Prognoſtication 
to be dejefted in Mind, contrary to Cuſtom, utterly to de- 
fpond; and to give over all Hopes of Life, tho“ the Spirits, 
in other reſpects, are calm and compoſed ; eſpecially if theſe 
Symptoms, in an acute Fever, are attended with a Delirium 
and a 3 Reſpiration, with a remarkable Smallneſs, or 
tremulous Palpitation of the Pulſe. In the confluent Small- 
Pen, alſo, if the Patient, as it frequently happens, through 
the intolerable Pain and Heat at the Time of Suppuration, 
be ſeized with a Lipothymy, and particularly in an erect Po- 
ſture, he is in imminent Danger of Death; for ſoon after 
fucceed Refrigerations of the whole 
4 — —.—— and then mortal 
vulſions. A Syncope ſeizing a Perſon already weakened 
other Cauſes, on occaſion 2 Fit of Anger, or 8 
Exhibition of a ſtrong Cathartic or Emetic, becomes mortal, 
untebs — op Remedies be inſtantly adminiſtred. The fame 
Diſorder in Children, excited by Worms lancinating the ner- 
vous Coats of the Stomach, is generally mortal; and we have 
feen the dead Worms crawling out of the Mouth a little be- 
gp he Death of => Patient. 
1pothymy, or Syncope, attendant on hyſteric e 
e GN „oecaſioned by a Regurgitation of the Blood 
to the Heart and Lungs, through an extraordinary Diſtenſion 
of the Stomach by Flatulences, leaves room for a Cure, And 
a ſudden Fit of Fainting or r- from ſome 
external Cauſe, as the immoderate of a Stoye or Bag - 
nio, or Veneſection too freely” adminiſtred,” and aaa 
when Women or Children are tho Subjects, is not fo much 
E it is to be obſerved, that the 
— of Diſorders is, the lefs' is the Dunger 
m . 4 l 
N e lly conſiſts in anſwering the two follow- 
ing ' Indications : firſt of theſe requires,” that in the very 


Paroxyſm the Motion of the Heart, which © the Fountain 


of all the vital Heat and Forees, may, by proper and effctual 
r trocd ie redered. o 
The other directe us to make uſe of the firſt Opportunity, 


Ls 


ovide ourſelves with 


emedies be recalled to 


Body, a Conſtriction of 


© 


8 V N 
In order to anſwer the firſt Indication, let the Patient, at 
the Time of the Fit, be kept in a convenient Poſture, not 
too much inclining nor erect, and in a ſerene, temperate, and 
2 Place ; and in order to provoke and recall the In- 
x of the Spirits, it will be proper to irritate; and animate 
the ſenſible Parts with external Remedies, which are of a 
netrating Quality. For this End, let there be a Superfuly 
of cold Water over the whole Face, let the Lips be rubbed with 
common Salt, and apply to. the Noſtrils ſtrong Vinegar, with 
Balſam of Life, or Engliſh volatile Salt, which is nothing but 
the volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniac, impregnated with the ce- 
phalic Oils of Rue, Mint, and Lavender, It may, alſo, be of ſer- 
vice to rub the Eyelids with a few Drops of ſome ſpirituous 
Water, particularly the Balſam of Life, and to- uſe ſtrong 
Frictions of the whole Region of the Breaſt, and the ex- 
treme Parts with hot Cloths,-impregnated with ſome corrobora- 
tive Water. Z 
When the Patient, by the Uſe of theſe Remedies, begins 
to come to himſelf, it will be proper to adminiſter ſome in- 
ternal Medicines, in order to revive the Strength. For this 
purpoſe Wine is of excellent Service, and clpecially old 
Rheniſh, which far exceeds all other Wines. Much Good, 
alſo, may be expected from the Uſe of ſpirituous and aromatic 
Waters, particularly thoſe of Cinnamon, Lillies of the Val- 
ley, Roſes, Baum, and Orange and Lemon-Peel, prepared 
with or without Wine. | | 
A Phyſician, who intends a perfect Cure of theſe Diſor- 
ders, and to prevent all Relapſes, muſt firſt acquire a com- 
petent Knowledge of the Cauſes, and accommodate his Re- 
- medies to them. Thus, if a Syncope owes its Riſe to ſevere 
Pains, or a violent Fit of Anger, in this Caſe mild Anodynes 
afford preſent Relief, and the more effectually, if mix d 
with analeptic Waters, not too ſpirituous, but endued alſo 
with ſomewhat of an anodyne Virtue. A ſovereign Re- 
medy of this Nature is the mineral anodyne Liquor, im- 
pregnated with ſome Drops of Oil of Mace, or mixed with 
double the Quantity of Eſſence of Caſtor, Accommodated 
to the ſame Purpoſe, are Sydenham's Laudanum, and analep- 
tic Powders, ſuch as the Puluis Marchionis, mixed with one 
or two Grains of Caſtor or Theriaca Cele/tis, which I have 
found by Experience to be very ſafe Remedies. If a Cardiac 
Syncope proceed from an acido-bilious Humor ſettled in the 
Prime Vie, and corroding the nervous Parts, as it frequently 
happens in hypochondriac- Caſes, there will be occaſion for 
abſorbent Powders, ſuch as thoſe 4 of Shells, Mother 
of Pearl, Coral, Crabs-Eyes, foflile nicorn, and Mountain 
Cryſtal, with an Addition of a few Drops of the Oil of Ce- 
dar; and, if the preternatural Heat require it, of ſome pu- 
riſied Grains of Nitre for each Doſe. In an hyſteric and = 
pochondriac Syncepe, Clyſters, and Medicines compounded 
Galbanum, Caſtor, Aſa ſctida, Sagapenum and Myrrh, pru- 
2 adminiſter'd, are all the Remedies neceſſary for a per- 
ect Cure. 15 
If a Lipothymy ſeizes the Patient under immoderate Evacu- 
ations from too potent Cathartics or Emetics, in this Caſe, be- 
ſides Theriacals, Anodynes, and Analeptics, warm Milk, or 
Barley-water with Almonds, the Yolk of an Egg, and 
Saffron, taken in a ſufficient Quantity, are of ſurpriſing 
Efficacy by their demulcent Virtue. - And when there is rea- 
ſon to be apprehenſive of more than ordinary Danger from a 
cauſtic Poiſon, the ſame Remedies are the moſt likely to af- 
ſord Relief, eſpecially if mixed with a good Quantity of ex- 
preſſed Oil of Almonds or Olives. In malignant Diſtempers, 
where a Lipothymy, and the like Symptoms, are the Effects 
of an occult Putrefaction, Mixtures endued with an analep- 
tic and bezoardic Quality are moſt proper. Such are thoſe 
compounded of the Waters of Carduus Benedictus, Scor- 
dium, Cinnamon without Wine, Roſes, and common Baum ; 
the Mixtura Simplex, Wine-Vinegar, and Syrup of Citron- 
Juice, with which may be mixed a due Proportion of 
the bezoardic Powder of Sennertus. If the Strength be 
exhauſted by an exceſſive Profuſion of Blood, then, be- 
ſides the Uſe of the more temperate Analeptics, the Patient is 


to be comforted and refreſhed with nouriſhing Food, which ſpiri 


is accommodated to the ſupplying and reſtoring of the loſt 
Juices. Such Meats as are molt recommended for this purpoſe, 
are Jelly-Broths made with Veal, Beef, or an old Cock, pre- 
| by Decoction with Shavings of Hartſhorn, Slices of 

ons, a little Mace, and a ſmall, Quantity of Wine, in a 
covered. Pot. Chocolate is [alſo of good Service in ſuch 
Caſes ; and, to mention no more, old and generous Wine, 
ſparingly exhibited, will of itſelf contribute more than 

other Remedies towards the Reſtoration of the Pa- 


tient. e 2383532 14 A 
It is. certainly. of the__ greateſt; Importance towards a 
ſafe Management and Conduct in the Caſes | before 
us, Juſtly to diſtinguiſh between; a gravative or oppreflive 
Laſſitude, proceeding from a Fulneſs and Expanſion of the 


a 


_SY/N 


Humours, and a deſective Weakneſs, occaſioned by a Want 
of good 3 pm I One 
are widely different with r to their Cauſes, and require 
as different Remedies. Phlebotomy, for inſtance, which in 
the Caſe of a Repletion, which was firſt ſuppoſed, is moſt ſa- 
lutary ; in the latter Circumſtance, where the Blood is defici- 
ent, and therefore wants to be reſtored, it cannot but be highly 
rnicious. A juſt Diſtinction, alſo, is to be made between a 
eakneſs and Loſs of Strength, which owes its Origin to 
ſome Paſfion of the Mind, as long Sorrow, or long concealed 
Anger, which commonly goes by the Name of Chagrin, and 
what proceeds from ſome material Cauſe. To the firſt Caſe, 
moral Remedies, with every thing that contributes to render 
the Mind eaſy and — are accommodated. | 
As to Veneſection, in particular, by way of Caution, we 
ought to know that when the Motion of the Heart is ſup- 
preſſed by an exceffive Congeſtion of Blood, which is very 
often . occaſioned by violent Spaſms of the Inteſtines, and 
there is a Turgeſcence of Humors in the Veſſels of the ſupe- 
rior Parts, tho a Diſcharge this Way is by all means pro- 
per to be made, yet Phlebotomy is never to be adminiſtred 
during the Time of the Fit; for the Languor would be in- 
creaſed, and the Diſeaſe protracted by ſo doing. It is no leſs 
fruitleſs, as well as dangerous, under a Lipothymy, to pour 
into the Mouth ſpirituous Liquors, becauſe they eaſily fall in- 
to the Aera Arteria, and endanger Suffocation. 5 
If a Lipothymy proceeds from a Suppreſſion and Diminu- 
tion of the Menſes, we are not, but with the greateſt Cau- 
tion, to adminiſter Emmenagogues, eſpecially ſuch as are 
qualified to raiſe impetuous Commotions, as Baths impreg- 
nated with Salt or Saffron, and other Things of that kind; 
for by cauſing a greater Rarefaction of the Humors, they in- 
creaſe the Diſeaſe. | 
A Loſs of Strength from ſevere Diſtempers, when the Pa- 
tient is naturally weak and infirm, generally portends a bad 
Event; and therefore we cannot be too ſpeedy with our Aſſi- 
ſtance, which the ſooner it comes the more ſeaſonable it 
proves, according to that elegant old Proverb ; - 


Principiis oha, ſero Medicina paratur. 
“ Prevent the Miſchief, Phyſic comes too late.” 


Much more Reaſon have we in ſuch acute Diſorders, and 
eſpecially at their Height, to avoid the Uſe of ſuch Medicines 
as by ſtimulating and provoking to Stool, or other Excretions, 
may any way diſturb or irritate Nature. For by ſuch means 
the Strength, which is neceſſary for ſubduing the Diſeaſe, is 
ſtill more exhauſted ; and if this be conſumed and reduced to 
nothing, all the Art and Skill of the Phyſician are vain and 
_ cant. I am, therefore, mightily pleaſed with that 
Golden Rule of Fernelius, Lib. 11. Cap. 10. which it were 
to be wiſhed were univerſally obſerved : ** While the Strength, 
« he ſays, continues firm, and on a good Foundation, we 
«© may boldly evacuate as much as the Diſeaſe requires; but 
« if the Strength be quite gone, or much diminiſhed, no- 
„thing is to be attempted of that Nature.“ 

The Principal of thoſe boaſted Remedies which have for 
ſo many Ages been extoiled even to Superſtition as the 
higheſt Cordials, and ſpecific Analeptics in all Syncopes and 
Faintings, as Pearls; Oriental Bezoar Stones, Bone of a Stag's 
Heart, the fine precious Stones, and others, are ſo far from 
excceding in Virtue ſome other fix'd Diaphoretics and Abſor- 
bents, that they are rather to be eſteemed much inferior to 
them. The fame Judgment is to be paſſed on Medicines 

of Gold ; for the cordial and analeptic Quality aſ- 
cribed to that Metal, is, in our Opinion, a mere Chimera, 
and a very remarkable Inſtance of the fond Credulity of the 
common Herd of Phyſicians and Patients; not to mention 
how incredible a Thing it is, that Gold ſhould be reduced 
to mild Eſſences, Quinteſſences by any Arts of Chy- 


1 | | 
ine, eſpecially old Rheniſh, which, on account of its 
irituous Acid, is far preferable to other Wines, beſides its 
internal Uſe before preſcribed, being applied to the Noftrils, 
and the Region of the Præcordia, gives preſent Relief under 
a Syncope. Thoſe Faintings, alſo, which are incident to ten- 
der and ſenſible Subjects, under the Adminiſtration of Phle- 
botomy, are prevented. by taxing a moderate Draught of 
Wine before the Operation, | 
There is even in ſimple cold Water ſeaſonably exhibited 
a highly analeptic Virtue, eſpecially when the Fainting, or 
Lipothomy, is occaſioned. by an immoderate internal or ex- 
ternal Heat, and Rarefaction of the Blood. Of this Culſus, 
fo ago, was very ſenſible ; and therefore, Lib. 4. Cap. 5. 
very ſtrongly recommends cold Water for correcting the Diſ- 
orders of the Stomach. And Pliny the Younger,who had by Na- 
ture a weak Stomach, and was much ſubject to inward Eſty- 
t © ——_ 


SYN 


ations, aſſures us, Lib. 6, Hf. 17; that he tu often re- 
ceived great Benefit from cold Water. Frederic Hoffman, 
 SYNCRIMATA. itala, from ovyzgie, to collect to- 

„ Word uſed by Galen, de S. F. Lib. 5. Cam 25. to 


g iy the Mixtures and Concretions of 1 Bodies, and 


the Confuſion of Elements. He applies the ſame Word, Lib. 
de diff. Morb. Cap. 5. to the Bodies of Animals, as conſiſting 
of a Mixture of Atoms. 
© SYNCRISIS. ouyxgor, a Concretion, Conformation, from 
ovyzginuasr, Which Verb is uſed by Hippocrates, 6 Epid. Sect. 2. 
2 35. to expreſs the Coalition or Conformation of the 
Male; and by Galen, M. M. Lib, 4. Cap. 4, where it is op- 
poſed to Margie, “to be diſſolved.” Syncrifts, with the 
Chymiſts, is a Concretion or Coagulation, effected 
taneous or violent Reduction of a liquid Subſtance to a ſolid 
one, by a Privation of the Humid, Caftellue. 
SYNCRITICA. ovyxeiles, Syncritics, a Name given by 
the Methodics to ſuch Medicines as were of a coercive or 
aſtringent Nature (not to Relaxants, as Blancard will have it) 
Galen de Anat. Adm, Lib, 3. Cap. 2. The ſame Author, de 
M. M. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. obſerves, that Theſſalus wrote a whole 
Volume on Syucritics. See the preceding Word. 
 SYNCYRIA, ovyzogia, from o, and xvgu, to be, is a 
Chance, or caſual Event; and the ſame as ovyxvgne (Syncy- 
rema) Hippocrates de Priſc. Med. et Lib. de Hum. | 
SYNDESIS. cut, from ov, and die, to bind, a Binding 
or Straitening. Thus, 6 Epid. Sect. 3. Aph. 1. » diguailcs 
PET % X0bNns πο ¹i⁵ rng, 1 Ng Eurdzor 1 Tagxwy Aut nic, the 
4 Rareneſs of the Skin cauſes a Conſtipation of the Belly; but 
« a Straitneſs (Aſtriction of the Pores) of the Skin cauſes an 
«© Increaſe of the Fleſh.” 


SYNDESMO-PHARYNGEUS (Muſculus) a Muſcle of 


the Pharynx. See PHARYNX. 

SYNDESMOS. ovvtope;, from ov», and du, to bind, a Li- 
gament. See L1GAMENTUM. | 

SYNDESMOSIS. Siehe,, a Sort of Connexion of the 
Bones, otherwiſe called SYNNEUROsIs, which ſee. 

SYNDIACRISIS. A Name given to that Chymical Ope- 
ration uſed in preparing of the diaphoretic Precipitate from 
the Cinnabar of Hartman, by a Separation of the Principles 
of the Cinnabar, and a new Compoſition. Caſtellus, See 
Schroder, L. 3. C. 16. 

SYNDROME. ved, from ovr, and Nine, to run, 
Lat. Concurſus, a Concourſe. This is a Word introduced 
into Medicine by the Set of the Empirics, who mean by it 
a Concourſe of Symptoms. Thus under a Plethora, an 
piric judges Veneſection neceſſary from a Syndrome of Symp- 
toms, ſuch as a Diſtention of the Veſſels; a Redneſs and 
Gravity of the whole Body; an Indiſpoſition to Motion; 
Tenſions of the Limbs ; and a Senſe of an ulcerous Laſſitude; 
beſides a Life-ſpent in Idleneſs, high and full Feeding, and a 
Suppreſſion of wonted Excretions. . This is the plethoric Syn- 
drome of an Empiric; and after the ſame manner he forms a 
Syndrome, or Concourſe of . Symptoms, in a Peripneumony, 
Quinſey, Epilepſy, and other Diſeaſes. Galen ridicules theſe 
Syndromes, becauſe, he ſays, they happen very rarely, and alſo 


very ſlowly; ſo that ſhould a Phyſician wait for a Syndrome 


of all the Symptoms he expects, he might adminiſter his Re- 


 medies too late. Galen, Com. 2. in 1 Prorrhet. et Com. 2. 


in R. V. J. A. et Lib. b. de M. M. Cap. 4. and in other 


Places. 


SYNDYASMOS. ce, from c, and Wu, two, is 


a Word uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. 2. de Morb. Mul. to ex- 
preſs the Commerce between the Sexes. 
 SYNECHES. . omn:xn5, from owixe, to connect, hold to- 
gether, continual, is an Epithet of a Sort of Fever. See 
dyNochos. 5 | 

SYNECTICON. v, from the ſame Original as the 
receding, continent, an Epithet applied to the proximate 
Cauſe of a Diſeaſe uſually called Cauſa continens, alſo con- 
juncta, and contentiva; and always remains cloſely united 
with the Diſeaſe. Caftellus. See CAusA. 

 SYNEDREUONTA. e, from ov), an? idew, a 
Seat, Lat. Aſidentia, aſſiſting, attending, an Epithet beſtow'd 
on ſuch Signs or Symptoms as accompany 2 Diſeaſe. See 
ASSIDENS. 

SYNEILEMMENOS., omuanupirc, ſtraiten'd, one who is 

coſtive or bound in his Belly. Ca/tellus. | 

S$YNENDEICNYMENA. ounaTaxr parc, from ov», and 
Xixrps, to ſhew or indicate, co-indicating, are Signs ſo called, 
which conſpire with thoſe that are proper to a Diſeaſe ; for 
inſtance, the Age and Strength of the Patient, the 5 
Seaſon, Cuftom, and the like. Galen, Lib. 13. de MH. M. 

16. «+ | 

ENO NENA ournplre, from ov» and in, to unite, 
become one, are expounded in Galem Exegeſis by cura (Sy- 
nonta). co- exiſting; but there is a Variation in the Copics, 


by a ſpon- | 
to ſtand ; conſiſtent, is applied by Hippecrates, 


ey cc 
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arid mati of chem have. it ces (Soma) converſant t . 
SYNEREPHES, de, in Galen's Exege/ts, is expound - 
ed by irusa ee, eme, envelop'd, covered, ſhady, 


SYNERGASMA. ge, from ov and tia, to 
work, operate, Co-operation, Libavius divides the Syner- 
gaſmata Chymica, or chymical Co-operations into ing wha, 
energetic, or ſuch as are endued with an efficacious Virtue ; 
and oxwarud, preparatory. 

SYNERX K 7 from e and Ggys, to reſtrain, con- 
fine, is explained in Galen's Exegeſis by ch, SYNCLEIS1, 
which ſee. 3 | | 

SYNESTECOS, ud, twruxs;, from ev» and rows 
in Progneft, 
1 Prorrhet. and Coac. to the Faces, when firm, coherent, 
and figur'd, in Oppoſition to diffluent, liquid, humid, und 

ueous. | 
_ SYNIDROSIS. eu, from ov and zes, Sweating ; 
is a Sweat in Conjunction with ſome other Affection, for In- 
ſtance with a Faetor of the Ale, Coftellus from Nonus. 

_ SYNISTAMENOS, owrapor;, conſiſtent, the fame with 
mw 10 0 er ſee. | 

. owitees;, from ov» and Nena, to fit, Lat. 
Conſidentia, is the ſame as Aroc ATASTAs18, which ſee. 
; SYNNEUROSIS. ounugurs, from ov» and wwge, a Nerve, 
is a Species of Articulation of the Bones by the Intervention 
of 7 Cotoper. 

SYNNOMA, SH, from ov and he, to feed. See 
SYNENOMENA, _ 

 SYNOCHA, the ſame with SyNscnurs, or Febris con- 
tinug. Blancard, See the following Word. 

SYNOCHOS. ovexs;, Lat FEbRB ConTtrinens. 

Ton xiit avgile) (Synechees Puretoi) continual Fevers, in Hip- 
Pocrates, are ſuch as continually moleſt the Patient without 
Remiſſion, as we often find in the Epidemics, to which he 
ſometimes adds 10 h 32» & diablo, ( Upon the whole not 
<< intermitting,”” That he might more clearly diſtinguiſh be- 
tween them and intermittent Fevers. And this he does in 
expreſs Words, 1 Epid. Se. 3. where he ſays, wg, & wb 
Eu ic, &% 0 e xu, ua hranumecw, ua xv, „He Aa- 
Nu There were Fevers, ſome continual ; others mo- 
<< leſted the Patient by Day, and intermitted by Night ; and 
++ others again were urgent in the Night, and intermittent 
« in the Day.“ On this Place Galen thus comments: & rd 
Ty gun; woua, x) T9 Ts Naviimollo; d, wana di, Painter your 
fuer, c. The Ancients ſeem to have uſed the Words 
% Syneches (continual) and Dialipon (intermittent) in a double 
« Senſe. Sometimes they gave the Name of Syneches to all 
„ thoſe Fevers which never came to an Apyrexy [perfe&t 
« Ceſlation] ; and at other times they beſtow not that Ap- 
„ pellation on all which never come to an Apyrexy, but on 
6 thoſe eſpecially which undergo no Mutation till a Criſis. 
& Thus, alſo, Ae they apply the Epithet of intermit- 
4c fent to thoſe Fevers which have a perfect Ceſlation, at 
other times to thoſe which have no ſuch total Ceſſation, 
but undergo conſiderable Mutations, in the different Parts 
of the Paroxyſins, as in the Beginning, Increaſe, Height, 
and Remiſſion of the ſame, But ſome of the more mo- 
dern Phyſicians call thoſe Fevers which undergo no re- 
markable Alteration, not by the Name of Syneches, but 
Synochus ; beſtowing the former Appellation only on thoſe 
which never come to an Apyrexy, or perſect Ceſſation, 
but intermit after each Paroxyſm, which Kind the An- 
cients ſometimes call Syneches (continual), ſometimes Dia- 
lipon (intermittent). And theſe are really a middle Sort 
between the Syneches, and thoſe which have a perfect Ceſ- 
ſation, or Apyrexy ; when compared, therefore, with the 
« Synochus, they may very well he called intermittent, but in 
i compariſon ef thoſe which have a total Ceſſation, they 
4“ deſerve the Name of Syneches.” The fame Author, de 
Criſ. Lib. 2. Cap. 2, gives the Name of Syneches to a Fever, 
ce which, as he ſays, never comes to an Apyrexy before a 
4e total Solution, tho” it has a ſenſible Remiſſion. | 

From the Premiſes it appears very plainly, that Flipprerates 
and the Ancients comprehended the Synochos under the Sy- 
neches. 

A Fever conſiſting of one Paroxyſm from the Beginning 
to the End, and lengthened out for many Days, is by ſome 
called a Synochus, not indeed by a proper Greek Word, but 
they rather choſe to commit a Soleciſm in Terms, than want 
2 Name for their Idea, But the Nature of theſe Fevers is 
by no means ſo fimple as the Idea they have formed of them, 
from whence they give them the Name of Synochus; for ſome 
of them are attended with a manifeſt Putrefaction; others are 
wholly free from it; as, for Inſtance, the Diary Fever. 
Galen, Meth. Med. Lib. 4. Cap. 2. 

(*Zzz] The 
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The Fever, which ſome of the Greeks call Synochus, owe- 
x%, and the Latins Febris continens, ** a continent Fever, is 
either attended with a Putrefaction or not; the latter is call- 
ed Febris continens non putrida, the continent and not E 
trid Fever, and has the ſame Signs as a putrid Synochus, but 
ſomewhat leſs evident. Theſe are a Pain or Heavineſs of the 
Head, with an immoderate Heat and Redneſs of the whole 
Body, and eſpecially of the Face, accompanied with a pro- 
found Sleep; a great Pulſation of the temporal Arteries ; a 
great, full, frequent and ſwift Pulſe, with a Sluggiſhneſs, and 
a kind of Laſſitude of the whole Body. 

The putrid Synochus is known by the ſame Signs as the 


the Heat, for inſtance, is more acrimonious ; the Throat 
and Parts adjacent ſwell, and burn with Heat, ſo as to be an 
Impediment to the Patient's 1 1 the Eyes are full of hot 
Tears, and ſometimes the Belly ſwells, and ſounds, when 
ſtruck, like a Drum. The Pulſe is pr, ſtrong, ſwift and 
frequent, as in the other Synochus; but in this it is alſo un- 
equal, in the former not ſo, The Urine is thick, red, tur- 
bid, and void of Sediment. - There are often exanthematous 
Eruptions on the Superficies of the Body, which are moſt 
commonly livid or black, and ſometimes of other Colours, 
This Diſorder generally ends on the fourth Day, and if it con- 
tinually increaſes, may endanger Life, particularly if the Tongue 
be rough and black, if the Eyes avoid the Light, and if the 
Urine appear like black Wine. Where theſe Symptoms are 
not ſeen, but. the Fever decreaſes more and more, the Pa- 
tient ſeems to be in a ſafe Condition. When the Diſeaſe 
maintains itſelf in one conſtant State, it is ſafer than when 
it increaſes, tho' leſs favourable than when it declines ; which 
Obſervation is to be made, alſo, in the non-putrid Synochus. 
It is to be obſerved, that the Synochus uſually happens only to 
Perſons of a temperate Conſtitution, of a fleſhy Habit, and 
abounding with no bad Blood ; and that the Tranſition is 
eaſy from a non-putrid to a putrid Synochus, and from this to 
a continual Tertian. 

What the Greeks call Syneches, and we Febris continua, 
« a continual Fever,” is a kind of putrid Fever reſembling 
the putrid Synochus in the Continuation of the Paroxyſms, 
but different from it in that it proceeds either from Bile or 


| Phlegm, and has its Periods according to the Nature and Mo- 


tion of theſe Humors, in which, tho' it does not totally ceaſe, 
it yet remits, and gives the Patient Time for Refreſhment z 
but the Synochos owes its Original to a putrefy d Blood, 
and affords no Remiſſion till the Time of the Criſis. To 
proceed, a continual Fever, is not preceeded by a Ri- 
gor, Horror, or Coldneſs, but ſuddenly ſeizes the Patient 
all at once with a Heat, tho' perhaps the corrupted Humor 
about the Præcordia may ſometimes excite a Rigor or Hor- 
ror, for a ſhort time, till it be overcome and ſubdued by the 
Fever, The Heat is always of a rough and acrimonious 
Quality, and eſpecially at the Increaſe and Heat of the Pa- 
roxyſm. The Reſpiration and Pulſe are unequal, and in this 
latter the Syſtole is perceived to be quick, and the Diaſtole 
flow. The Pulſe, alſo, is ſometimes quick, ſometimes ſlow, 
ſometimes ſtrong, at other times weak ; particularly in the 
Beginning of the Fit, or Paroxyſm, it is quick and fmall ; in 
the Height thereof it is not only quick, but remarkably great. 
The Urine in the Beginning is thick, red and turbid, and has 
neither Cloud, Enæorema or Hypoſtaſis; ſometimes it is thin, 
but red, and not at all tranſparent; and all the Excretions, 
whether Stool, Urine or Sweat, have generally a rank and 
offenſive Smell, ; 

A continual Quotidian and Quartan are commonly very ir- 
regular, ſo as in one Day to have two or three Exacerbations, 
on another but one, or perhaps none at all; a continual 
Duartan is very rare, a continual Quotidian more frequent 
than the other; but the moſt frequent is a continual Tertian, 
by the Greeks called xavov;, ( ag by us ardens Febris, 
« A burning Fever.“ Lommii Med. Obſ. See PyRER TOS. 

Sr NOCO CHE. owoxwxr, is expounded in Erotian on Hip- 
pocrates, by awoxn »} cee, „ a continued Coherence and 
« Concourſe,” The Word occurs in Lib. de Offium Natura, 
where gibeeg owaxeoxn is the Frame or Compages of the Breaſt. 

SYNOVIA, a Term in Paracelſus, which he uſes ſome- 
times in a phyſical Senſe for the nutritious Juice appropriated 
to the Nouriſhment of any Part: Thus the nutritious Li- 

uor in the Joints, .or rather in the Nerves which ſupply the 
Leina, is called by him Synovia, the white Glue of the Joints, 
otherwiſe Hydarthros, Melicerta, the Ichor of the Nerves. 
Synovia, in the ſame Author, is uſed in a pathological Senſe 
for the Gout, or the Diſeaſes of any Part where a Corruption 
of the p nutritious Juice is the Cauſe of the Diſorder. 
Helmont, Dornæus and Rulandus deſcribe the Synonia to be a 
pellucid Sort of Mucilage, like Sperm, or like the Liquor 
which diſtils from the Legs of a Calf, when his Feet are cut 


off. Caſtellus. 


SYNTASIS. ua, from ov» and ri, to diſtend or 
ſtretch, a Diſtention; it is to Chalafis, xe, A Re- 
laxation, as ovilekza, Syntatica (Medicamenta) Medicines in- 
ducing a Tenſeneſs are oppoſed to xa, Chalattica, re- 
laxing Medicines. . See CHALAxis and CHALACTICONn, + 

SYNTAXIS. ovlats, from 1471, to order, or regulate, | 
in Galen, Lib. de Offibus, ſignifies any Order or Compoſition 
of the Bones in general, and is there divided into Arthron 
and Symphyſis. It is otherwiſe, as we are told, called Synthe- 
fis, abe, and Homilia, zu. | . 

SYNTENOSIS. A Species of & „ in Spigelius, 
when two Bones are connected by a Tendon, as the Qſa Se- 


Os Femoris and Tibia, Caffellus. | 
SYNTEXIS. cut, from ov» and rns, to liquefy, a Col- 
liquation. See CoLLIQUATIO. 

SVNTHENA. So Paracelſus calls a kind of Epilepſy, or 
apoplectic Diſorder, attended with Gripes, and a Pain of the 
Stomach, which is generally mortal. Caffell. | 

SYNTHESIS, u,, from ov, together, and ibu, to 
put; Compoſition, in Anatomy, is the ſame as Syntaxis, which 
ſee. It is alſo one of the fix Parts into which ſome divide 
the Art of Surgery as we are told by Heiſter, the other five 
being Dierefis, Exareſis, Aphereſis, Proftheſis, and Dior- 
thoſis ; which ſee in their proper Places. Syntheſis is alſo the 
Name of a Diſeaſe much like a Phthiſis, in Plinius Secundus 
de Re Medica, Lib. 2. 1 55 

SYNTHETISMUS, a Term uſed by ſome in Surgery to 
comprehend the four rations in the Reſtitution of Frac- 
tures, which are Extenſion, Co-aptation, Repoſition, and De- 
ligation, or Banda | 

SYNTHETOS, auwvere;, from ov» and ibi, to put or 
place; compact, is an Epithet applied by Hippocrates, Coac. 
110. to Fæces of a hard Conſiſtence. 

SYNTOMOS, es, from ow and Tiwn, to cut; con- 
ciſe, ſhort, quick, is ſometimes, if the Word be not cor- 
rupted, put for vehement and intenſe, Thus www oviius, Coac. 
160. ſignifies violent Pain; but Fefius thinks we ſhould read 
oviline, and obſerves that aulope; is often read corruptly for 
ovilewg, which ſignifies intenſe. The Adverb ove ſignifies 
ſoon, ſpeedily, ſhortly, for inſtance, 3 Apb. 12. xalagin ow 
Tepws amonaules, are Defluxions which ſoon prove mortal. 

SYNTONIA, ovl»is, from ov and rw, to ftretch, fig- 
nifies Strength and Firmneſs of Tone. Galen, Com. 4. in 
Lib. de R. V. J. A. explains ouſlovins xala Tas D © a Syn- 
« tonia of the Veins,” by mziwwoy, a Denſeneſs, or a Thick- 
neſs of the Coats of the Veins, which he makes the Cauſe 
of the Stillation or Falling of Blood by Drops from the 
Noſe ; ove ww, Coac, 160. is intenſe or vehement Pain. 

SYNTROPHOS, pes, from ow and reipw, to nouriſh g 
nouriſhed together, is expounded by Galen, Com. 2. in Lib. 
xal ile, by ces, familiar, accommodated, convenient. 
EvngoPog 89% is a Diſeaſe which is nouriſhed and grows up with 
the Patient; thus, Lib. de Morbo Sacro, the Epilepſy is faid 
to be » wav ix rale ovilgapo;, © a Diſeaſe nouriſhed and 
growing with a Perſon from a Child. 

SNULOTICON, ove, is the fame as Epuloticum. 
Galen de M. MA. Lib. 13. Cap. 5. See EruLorICA. 

SYNYMENSIS, in Spzgelins, is a Species of Conjunction 
of two Bones by means of a Membrane; as, for inſtance, 
in new-born Children, the Bones of the Sinciput are connec- 
ted to the Os Frontis. | 

SYPHAR. The fame as Exuviz, which ſee. 

SYPHILIS, See SiPHIL1s, | 

SYRIACON. An Epithet of an Ointment, called alſo 

| Commagenum, or Comagenum. See COMMAGENUM. The 
Lapis Fudaicus is alſo called Syriacus ; for Ulcus Syriacum, 
ſee ToxsILLX. 

SYRICON, according to Paulus Ægineta and Aetius, is the 
ſame 'as Sandyx ; but Pliny makes it a Compoſition of equal 
Parts of Sandyx and Sinopis. It is alſo the Name of a Gol 
lyrium deſcribed in Aetius, Tetrab. 2. Lib. 3. 

SYRINGA. ; 

The Characters are; 

The Calyx is monophyllous, and divided into four large 
and expanded Segments. The Flower is roſacedus and pen- 
tapetalous, or tetrapetalous, and furniſhed with Stamina to 
the Number of Sixteen. The Ovary in the Bottom of the 
Calyx is adorned with four erect, apiculated Tubes, and be- 
comes a turbinated, quadricapſular Fruit, growing to the Ca- 
lyx, gaping into four Parts, and pregnant with ſmall Seeds. 

Boerhaave mentions two Sorts of Syringa, which are; 

1. Syringa; alba; five Philadelphus Athenzi. C. B. P. 
398. Frutex Coronarius, Cluſ. H. 55. | 

2, Syringa; flore albo, pleno. C. B. P. 398. Boerh. Ind. 
Alt. Plant. | 

It is called Syrinx, from ovgut, (Syrinx) a Pipe, becauſe 
the Branches, when the Pith is taken out, may ferve 'for 

— SY Pipes 


other, but theſe Signs are more manifeſt in this putrid Kind; /am2idea to the Bones of the Toes, and the Patella to the 
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Pipes in Syringes 3 but I find no medicinal Virtues aſcribed to 


it. Hf. Plant. = pt. Boerh. ; 
SYRINGOTOMIA, ovgyydouia, from rig, a Fiſtula, 


and rixww, to cut; Syri y, or cutting for a Fiſtula. 
SYRINGOTOMUM, cu, 7 1 ſame Original 


Fiſtula. 5 | 

SYRINGOTOMUS, The fame with Sy RINCOToOUM. 

SYRINX. See FisTuLa. 

SYRIUS. A Name for a ftrong cathartic Powder pre- 
pared of Scammony, being no ether than an Extract, Refine, 
or Magiſtery of that Drug. ; 

SYRMA, f. The fame as ArosYRMA, or ABRA- 
SUM, which ſee. 

SYRMAA, ovguain 1 ovguoia, as ſome ſay, is a Species of 
Raphanus, ſo called [from ovg», Gyro, to draw] becauſe it 
was proper to provoke Vomiting z ovguais was alſo a fort 
of Sweetmeat prepared of Honey and Fat, which was 
- the Prize of a certain Game or Exerciſe among the Spar- 
tans; alſo a Purgative Potion compoſed of Salt and Water. 
The Scholiaſt on Ariſtephanet, i digi, ſays, that the Syrmea 
was the Juice of a certain Herb with which the Egyptians uſed 


to purge themſelves; and it ſeems to be the Juice of the 


Raphanus, which, mixed with Salt, was a common oy 
among that People. Varinus ſays, that the Syrmea wor 
both by Stool and Vomit, whence comes the Word 
Syrmeſmus, which ſignifies a moderate Purging, whether up- 
ward or downward ; and Galen alſo tells us, Com. 2. in Lib. 
de Artic, that a moderate Evacuation whether by Stool 
or Urine, was called by the Antients Syrmeſmus, Ereo- 
tian on Hippocrates ſays, that the Syrmea is a long ſort of 
 Raphanus, which with Brine was uſed in Food, in order to 
excite a kind of Purging, which they call Syrmeſmus, by 
which he means Vomiting. Paulus, Lib. 1. Cap. 100. in- 
forms us from Diocles, that Syrmeſmus with the Ancients ſig- 
nified mn, ifa, . faſting Vomits; that is, provoked by 
ſome Medicine taken faſting, and the Verb Syrmezo expreſſed 
the Action of uſing that kind of Evacuation ; for which pur- 

ſe he preſcribes ſmall Radiſhes, Naſturtium, Eruca, Mu- 

d and Purſlain, to be taken in warm Water. Some com- 
menting on this Place obſerve, that Syrmea ſignifies a Drink 
p of Water and Barley; and in Diodorus Siculus, Pro- 
viſions for Food. Thus, Syrmeam facere, to make the 
« Syrmea,” is to provide Victuals. The Syrmea, in Hip- 

ates, ſeems to be ſome Potion or Juice, in which he or- 
ders his Medicines to be taken; particularly, Lib. Ir gi yv- 
ex, he orders the Conyza Odorata to be made into a Maſs with 
Honey and Roſin, and taken in Vinum odoratum or Syrmæa, 
in order to expel the Fœtus and Secundines ; and in the ſame 
Book he adviſes Erugo with Honey to be taken in Syr- 
maa. Herodotus in e ſpeaking of the Manners of 
the Egyptians, ſays, As to their Way of Living, every 
« Month, for three Days together, they provoke Evacuation 
« with Syrmea, ovenciteo:, taking care, by Vomiting and 
« gentle Purges, to preſerve their Health; and deſcribing 
their Manner of preſerving dead Bodies, he ſays, _ that 
« the third Way of preparing the Bodies, and which was 
<« uſed by thoſe of meaner Fortunes, was, firſt, to cleanſe 
e out the Belly with Percolations of Syrmea, and after- 
« wards to let it lie in Salt for ſeventy Days.” Where by 
Syrmea, Hermolaus Barbarus aſſures us, is meant a Species of 
2 Foefius. 1 

SVRMESMUS. See the preceding Word. 

SYRONES. See SIRENEs. | ; 

SYRRHCEA, cus, 1 big, from ov and giv, to flow, 
a Conflux. Hippocrates, Lib. de Aliment, 

SYRUPUS. A Syrup. 1 

As various Simples, ſuch as Herbs, Roots, Seeds, Fruits 
and Flowers, together with their Juices, cannot always be 
had, eſpecially in the Winter and Autumn, in order to pre- 
pare Decoctions, Infuſions, and other Medicines, ſuited to 
particular Intentions; as the Virtues of theſe Simples cannot 
be long preſerved; and as ſome Diſorders are fo violent and 
acute as not to afford Time ſufficient for reducing them into 
various Forms, in order to extract their Qualities ; ſo Syrups 
became neceſſary, ſince by means of this Formula the various 
Virtues of Roots and Plants might ſpeedily, and without De- 
lay, be uſed for anſwering different Intentions, according to 
the different Qualities of theſe Roots or Plants. 

The Word Syrup, as is ſhewn under the Article S1L- 
PHIUM, is derived from the Chaldean, Sirpi. 

Syrups were firſt invented by the Arabian Phyſicians, and 
were unknown to the ancient Greeks; ſince Hippocrates and 
Galen only make mention of Oxymel and Mulſum. But the 
Moors, in Imitation of the Arabians, enri the 1 
cutic Part of their Medicine with various Kinds of Syrups. 

A Syrup is a liquid Form of Medicine, prepared of De- 


coctions, Juices, or Infuſions, preſerved by means of Honey 


** 


incraſlating, diuretic, ſudorific, lithontriptic, alexiterial or 
corroborating Quality, according to the different Virtues of 
the ſeveral Ingredients of which they are 

Syrups are uſed either alone, and without any Admixture 
of any other Subſtance ; or they are diſſolved and diluted in 
ſome proper Liquor, 

Unmix'd Syrups, or ſuch as are not diluted with any. Li- 
quor, cannot (before their Virtues are in a great meaſure loſt) 
penetrate ſo far, nor act ſo quickly and eaſily on the Parts 
affected, or the Humours to be alter'd, as Syrups diluted to 
the Conſiſtence of a Julap, which, in conſequence of their 
deſtroyed Viſcidity, penetrate more expeditiouſly, arrive at 
the Parts affected, and mix with the noxious Humours before 
their Virtues are conſiderably loſt. Hence tis obvious, that 
either unmix'd Syrups, or ſuch as are diluted, are to be ex- 
hibited 8 to the different Parts affected, the Diverſity 
of Diſeaſes, and the Variety of their productive Cauſes, 

Thus undiluted Syrups are univerſally preſcribed ; 

Imo. For preventing and checking, by their tenacious Con- 
ſiſtence, Defluxions on the Fauces, Lungs, and Stomach ; 
for which Purpoſe they are to be long retained in the Mouth. 

240. For removing Hoarſeneſs, and the Aſperity or Rough- 
neſs of the Aſpera Arteria, which Intentions th excellently 
anſwer by their tenacious Lentor. For theſe 8 they 
are to be gradually ſwallowed or lick d out of a Spoon, like 
a Linus. | | 
Jie. For ExpeQoration, and the Elimination of any ſor- 
did Matter collected and infarQed in the Lungs ; for which 
Purpoſes they are to be licked out of a Spoon, or taken with 
a Piece 1 Stick- liquorice. | 

4to, For alleviating Coughs ; for which Pu are 
to be taken in the — 2 — 22 

5to. For Diſorders of the Stomach, and Parts adjacent, to 
which they eaſily penetrate without a Vehicle. 

Diluted Syrups, on the contrary, or ſuch as are reduced 
to the Form of a Julap, are preſcrib'd; 

10, For Diſorders of the Liver, Spleen and Meſentery. 

240. For various other Diſorders, eſpecially of is How, 


Heart, Lungs, Kidneys, Bladder, Uterus and Limbs, to 


which the Virtues of Syraps alone can hardly, if at all, be 
convey'd, unleſs they are diluted. 
yrups are generally order'd to be diluted in coll proper 

Liquor, adapted alſo to remove the particular Grievance ſor 
which the Syrup is preſcribed. But the Liquors moſt com- 
monly uſed for this Purpoſe, are diſtilled Waters, or Decoc- 
tions, which are more efficacious than Water ; as alſo Broths 
prepar'd of Fowls, either alone or boiled with proper Roots 
and Flowers, 
. In apes, the Doſes of Syrups, we are to have adue 

Ik To the Situation and Condition of the Parts affected; 
for if the Virtue and Efficacy of the Syrup are to be con- 
vey'd to remote and diſtant Parts, a proportionably large Doſe 
is to be exhibited, otherwiſe little or no Effect will be per- 
ceived ; becauſe by the Length of the Paſlage, the Virtues of 
the Syrup will be. greatly impair'd, 
To the Virulence of the Diſorder, and the Strength 
of the morbific Cauſe, 

Ztio. To the Age and Habit of the Patient. 

40. To the Virtue and Efficacy of the Syrup itſelf. 

5to. To the Manner in which the Syrup is taken; for as 


large Quantities of Syrups cannot be taken at once, in order 


to remove ſeveral Diſorders of the Aſpera Arteria and Lungs, 
ſo the Doſes are to be frequently repeated. The ſame Rule 
is, alſo, to be obſerved in the Uſe of ſuch Syrups as are ex- 
hibited for extinguiſhing Thirſt. 

As for the Quantity of Liquor uſed in _ it is 
the ſame as in Julaps; only the Quantity is to be augmented 
when the Intention is to allay Thirſt excited .by Fevers and 
other acute Diſorders, eſpecially in the Summer Time. 

The Time moſt proper for exhibiting Syrups, is to be 
eſtimated from the 1 of 2 Thus Sy- 
rups deſign d to re and dig umours, are to 
exhibited in the = ſour or ſive Hours before Eating, 
that their Virtues may not be obtunded by Aliments lately 
taken, or as yet not digeſted, 

Theſe Directions principally belong to the Syrups of the 
alterant Kind ; and as for thoſe of a purgative ity, they 
are to be exhibited at the ſame time, and with the ſame Pre- 
cautions, as other Purges ; only tis to be obſerved in general, 
that Syrups are better adapted to chronical than to acute 
Diſorders. Petr. Morell. de Formul, Remed. 

In making the Officinal Syrups to the beſt —— 


SYR 


ſome principal Qualities jo. the Things themſelves, before 


| ſuch a Proceſs is entered upon, ought to be particularly re- 


ded, The moſt ſimple Treatment in this Form, is the 
Kolving Sugar enough in the Juice, or Infuſion of ſome 
Things, to give it a Conſiſtence for keeping; the Propor- 
tion required for this purpoſe is generally double the Quan- 
tity of to that of the Liquor; and where it is ordered 
with I Sug „Boiling is required to bring it to a due Con- 

ce. | | 

Among the Materials thus ordered, all Acids ought to 
have their due Quantity of Sugar to bring them to a Con- 
ſiſtence without Boiling; becauſe the very Action of much 
Heat upon them deſtroys their Acidity, and makes them li- 


able to candy; and this more particularly holds good, where 


a Juice hath any Fragrancy in Flavor, as that of Oranges, 
Lemons, Citrons, and the like ; becauſe Boiling alſo exhales 
and deſtroys that Fragrancy. Such Infuſions, alſo, as give to 
a Syrup a deſirable Colour, ought at once to be ſo charged 
with Sugar as not to require Boiling; becauſe their Colours, 
by ſuch Procedure, would be ſpoiled ; as with the Violets, red 
Poppies, Cloves, and the like; none of which can bear the 
Fire without Detriment. | 

The alterant 2 either ſimple or compound, which 
are made from Decoctions, and take not in Sugar enou 
to give them a due Conſiſtence without boiling, require Cla- 
rification moſt, which is commonly done with the Whites of 


Eggs; but this Addition to their Beauty, is an Injury to their 


Virtues, where any wag, mucilaginous or viſeid is required, 
But among this whole Tribe, this Caution is no where ſo 
neceſſary as in the Syrupus de Meconio. What is taken from 


the Poppy, and which ſolely gives the Virtue to this Syrup, 
will make a Decoction thick; and if that be taken out by 


Clarification, the Medicine becomes of little or no Effect; 
ſo that a certain Way to know when this may be truſted to 


is, by making a Draught thick and foul, and depoſiting a light 


Sediment upon Standing. 


There are ſo many under this Title of Syrups yet retained 


in the Diſpenſatory, which are hardly ever made or preſcribed, 


that the particular Examination of them would be a needleſs. 


Trouble; and therefore it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
theſe are the Syrupus de Ab/inthio ſimplex, juſtly negleRed for 
its Nauſeouſneſs ; the compound Syrup under the fame 
Title; the Syrupus de Artemiſia, de Eryſimo, Myrtinus, de 


Pomis alterans, de Paonia compoſitus, de Praſſio, de Stechade, 


de Symphyto ; and, among the Purging Syrups, the Syrupus 


de Cichorea cum Rhabarbaro, de Pomis purgans, and Roſaceus | 


ſalutivus Sena, 

Of thoſe which are frequently in Uſe, the Syrupus de Al- 
thæa is the moſt conſiderable Compound; but if we exa- 
mine the Efficacies or Fitneſs of the ſeveral Ingredients for 
this Form, we ſhall ſoon diſcover the Reaſon why it is now 
frequently ordered in its Decoction, to be uſed like a common 


Apozem, in large Draughts at a time; by which way it is 


certainly a ror mollient, and ſerviceable in nephritic Diſ- 
orders, by lubricating the Paſſages ; but if a Quart or two of 
this may ſafely be drank in a Day, little Conſequence can be 
expected from what Syrup can be taken in the fame 


time. ö 


The ſame holds good in the Syrupus Capillorum Veneris, 9. 


rupus de Glyeyrrhiza, and the Syrupus # guingue Radicibus ; for 


their Decoctions may be drank in large Quantities with Safety, 


and require to be ſo taken, when any thing is expected from 
them; ſo that all theſe Things are of uſe in Syrups only to 
ſweeten Decoctions, or Juleps of like Intention; or elſe to 
make up Boluſes and EleRuaries into a due Conſiſtence, _ 
The Syrupus de Mentha is a Compoſition of ſome Effi- 


cacy, being a grateful Aſtringent. But even this ought to 


be truſted to only as a weak Auxiliary. The ſame is ob- 
ſervable of the Syrupus de Rofis ſiccis. 

The Syrupus de Cinnamomo may anſwer the Intention of a 
Reftringent ; but its ſpicy and cordial Quality muſt neceſſa- 
rily be loſt in the long Boiling that is required, to give it 
Conſiſtence, with half a Pound of Sugar to one Pint of Wa- 
ter, The other Spices and Seeds directed to be made into 
Syrups after the ſame manner, are liable to the ſame Incon- 
veniences z as are, alſo, the Syrups from the Citron, Orange, 
and Lemon-Peels. But all the Flavour from theſe Ingre- 
dients, which can be retained in a Syrup, as this Form is 
commonly kept in the Shops in open Pots, or thoſe looſely 
covered, is ſoon loſt by ſtanding ; ſo that ſuch Things are 
to great Diſadvantage ordered this Way. The Syrupus Bal- 


ſamicus is liable to the ſame Loſs, but is directed with the 


utmoſt Care, to preſerve its more fragrant and volatile Parts. 
This laſt mentioned Syrup is frequently, for Cheapneſs, made 
with Storax or Benjamin, or both; the Difference being 
hardly diſcoverable, and the Fraud of no very ill Conſequence, 

The firſt Way directed to make the Syrupus Chalybeatus is 


hardly practicable, becauſe the Sal Aurtis does nt ſeem diſ- 


N 


ſolvable in the compound Gentian Water; and as the Syru- 
de Pomis alterans is ſcarce ever made, this Way I be- 
ieve' has never been tried. That with only Steel, Wine, 
and Sugar, is the old and common Way of making it, but 
it is very ſubject to run into Candy; as-is alſo the 
Croci, and any other of this Form made with a vinous Li- 
quor, becauſe the Sugar is not ſo naturally ſuſpended in them, 
as in Water and the thicker Fluids; and therefore they are 
more ready to ſhoot into Cryſtals. ftp . 

Amongſt the purging 8 the firſt from Succory with 
Wray been mas — eſteem d; but the whole 
Croud of Ingredients in it, which have been thought either 
Correctors or Purgers of Bile, are now known to be of fo 
little Efficacy as to any ſuch Purpoſes, that they are grown 
into Neglect; and that ſhorter Compoſition, which bears the 
Title of Syrupus de Rhabarbaro, is now much more valued, 
though the Violet Flowers, the Succory and Fennel Waters 
ſeem but very inſignificant Ingredients, 

The Syrupus e Floribus malorum Per ſicarun, which orders 
the Infuſion to be five times repeated with freſh Flowers, is 
commonly made with one Infuſion only, with juſt Water 
enough to cover and ſcald the Flowers; and that proves a 
yoo gentle Emetic or Purge to young Children ; the other 

ay would certainly render it ſtronger ; but fo very few 
care for the Trouble, that I never yet met with. any who 
would vouch for its being thus made, The Syrupus roſaceus 
ſolutivus is directed ſomewhat in the ſame manner, but a 
ſtronger Infuſion of the dried Damaſk Roſes, or the Refiduum 
after Diſtillation, will make it with leſs Trouble and full as 


| goods if not better, than is here ordered by frequent Infu- 


ns, or from the expreſſed Juice. *' | 

The Syrup. of Buckthorn is of Strength ſufficient to re- 
quire not above two Ounces for its largeſt Doſe, which may 
conveniently enough be given; but the cuſtomary Way of 
putting in the Spices hath been in a thin Bag, during its boil- 
ing to a Conſiſtence; and the leſs time they are expoſed to 
ſuch Treatment the better. Quincy  Proledtions. 

The Syrups directed by the College are the following. 


SYRUPUS DE ABSINTHIO SIMPLEX. 
"The fimple Syrup of Wormwoed. 


Take of the clarified Juice of common Wormwood, and, 
of clarified Sugar, of each four Pounds; and boil them 


together into the Conſiſtency of a Syrup. 
After the ſame Manner are prepared the ſimple Syrups of 


the Juice of Succory, of Ground Ivy, of Raſpberries, of the 


outer Peel of Walnuts, of Coltsfoot; and alſo of other Juices 
that alC not acid. \ | . 


SYRUPUS DE ABSINTHIO COMPOSITUS. 


Compound Syrup of Mormiuood. 


Take of common Wormwood moderately dried half a 
Pound, of red Roſe Leaves, two Ounces ; of Spike- 
nard, three Drams ; of old ſtrong white Wine, and Juice 
of Quinces, of each two Pounds and a half. Let them 

infuſe together warm in an earthern Veſſel for a whole 

Day, then gently boil in a Bath Heat, and ftrain out 

the Liquor; and with two Pounds of white Sugar, boil 
it up to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup, 


SYRUPUS ACETOSUS. 
Syrup of Vinegar. 


This is made by diſſolving with a gentle Fire, five Pounds 
of Sugar in one Quart of the beſt White Wine Vi- 


This is reckoned good to expectorate and cut Phlegm, and 
in ſuch Intentions any other Syrup may be helpful ; becauſe 
the Sugar itſelf has a Tendency that Way. | 


 SYRUPUS DE ALTHAA, See AL THAI. 
| SYRUPUS DE AR TEMISTA. 


Srup of Mugwort. ” 


Take of Mugwort, two Handfuls ; of Penny-royal, Ca- 
lamint, * Baum, Dittany of Crete, Savine, Mar- 
joram, the leſſer Centory and Rue, of each one Hand- 
ful; of Fennel, Smallage, and Parſley Roots, of each 
one Ounce; of Juniper Berries, of the 8“ ds of Lo- 


1 


cut and bruiſed, as they require, and boil then in ſix 
Quarts of Water to four Quarts. To the expreſſed Li- 
uor, add of Cinnamon and Spikenard, of each three 


rams; of white Sugar, fix Pounds; and boil up to a 


Syrup. 8. „ 


 SYRUPUS DE BER BER IS. 
Syrup of Barberries. 


| Take two Pints of the fine Juice of Barberries, and one 
Pound and a half of very fine Sugar: Boil them in an 
_ earthern glaſed Veſſel to the Con of a Syrup, 


SYRUPUS, CAPILLORUM VENERIS, 
Syrup of Maiden Hair. 


Take of Maiden Hair, five Ounces ; of Liquorice Root, 
two Ounces : Infuſe them for twenty four Hours in fix 
Pints of hot Water; then after a gentle Boiling in a 
Bath Heat, prefs out the Liquor; and to four Pints of 
it clarified, put of Sugar three Pounds, and boil up to a 

; Syrup. = | | 

 SYRUPUS INFUSIONIS FLORUM CARYOPHYL- 


o 


LORUM. See CARLO HIL Tus. 
SYRUPUS CHALYBEATUS, 


Syrup of Steel, 
Take of the Salt of Steel, two Drams ; diſſolve it in one 
Ounce of compound Gentian Water ; and add to it nine 
Ounces of the alterant Syrup of Apples. Or otherwiſe, 


Take equal Quantities of Steel Wine and Sugar, and boil 


them into the Conſiſtence of a Syrup. 


SYRUPUS CICHOREL CUM RHABARBARO. Seo 
RHABARBARUM. | 


SYRUPUS DE CINNAMOMO. 
Syrup of Cinnamon. 


Take of the beſt Cinnamon a little bruiſed, three Ounces ; 
infuſe it for three ays in a ſufficient Quantity of hot 
Spring Water, to ftrain off one Pound, and put to it 
half a Pound of the fineſt Sugar; and with a gentle Heat 
boil it up to a Syrup, 


SYRUPUS E SUCCO CITRIORUM. See CiTREUM. 
SYRUPUS COR TICORUM CITRIORUM. See C1- 
TREUM. | 
SYRUPUS CROCTI. See Crocus. 
 SYRUPUS CYDONIORUM. See Cyponi1a. 
SYRUPUS DE ERYSIMO. See ERyY$IMUM. 


SYRUPUS DE GLYCYRRHIZA. 


Syrup of Lignorice. 

T ake of freſh Liquorice, cleanſed and bruiſed, two Ounces ; 
of white Maiden Hair, one Ounce, of Hyſſop, half an 
Ounce. Pour upon theſe three Pints of boiling Spring 
Water ; and after twenty four Hours Infuſion in a Bath 
Heat, ftrain out the Liquor and clarify it ; and with the 
beft Honey and fine Sugar, of each ten Ounces, boil it 
e in'« Buck Home, S. A. | 


SYRUPUS GRAN AOR. 


Syrup of Pomegranates. 


Take of white Sugar, one Pound and a half; of the Juice 


of Pomegranates made fine, one Pound. Let it be 
brought into a Syrup with a Bath Heat. 


SYRUPUS DE MECONIO, SIVE DIACODION. See 


_ Diacodion. 


SYRUPUS DE MENTHA. 
Syrup of Mint, 


- Take of the Juices of ſweet and ſub-acid Quinces, and of 
the Juice of ſweet and acid Pomegranates, of each one 


SYR 


Pound and an half ; of dried Mint half a Pound; of red 
| Roſes two Ounces. Let them ſtand in Maceration one 
whole Day ; then boil in a Bath Heat to a Cenſumpti 
of half, frain the Liquor, and with four Pounds of Sugar 

make it into a Syrup. 


 »-» SYRUPUS MYRTINUS. 
Sy⸗ t of Mi x | 
Berries, two Ounces and an half; of the white 


Take of M 


and red Sanders, of Sumach, of Balauſtines, Barberries, 


and red Roſes, each 
ſliced, one Pound, bruiſe as required, boil in eight Pints 


of Water to four Pints; and to that, when firain'd, add 


of the acid Juice of Quinces and Pom tes, each fix 

Ounces. Then with four Pounds of Sugar boil into a 

Syrup, adding the Juice towards the latter End, A 

SYRUPUS DE PAONIA COMPOSITUS, 
Cujties: raft of Fans! 


ake af freſh Piony-Roots, both the Kinds, cut into Slices, 
and infuſed a whole Day in white Wine, of each one 


Ounce and an half; of Contra-yerva Root, half an 


Ounce ; of common Hartwort, fix Drams; of Roſe- 
mary with its Flowers, one Handful ; of Betony, Hyſ- 
ſop, Origany, Ground-Pine, and Rue, of three 
Drams ; of Aloes Wood, Cloves, and the leſſer Carda- 
moms, of each two Drams ; of Ginger and Spikenard, 
of each one Dram; of Stæchas and Nutmegs, of each 


two Drams and a half, After one Day's Infuſion in fix: 


Pints of warm Spring-water, boil in a Bath-Heat to 
the Conſumption of a third Part ; and to the Liquor af- 
terwards ſtrained throu 
and a half of the 

with a moderate Heat, 


SYRUPUS DE PAPAVERE ERRATICO. 
Syrup of wild Poppies. 


Take of the freſh Flowers of wild Poppies two Pounds, and 
you upon them two Quarts of Spring-water ; the ngxt 
y preſs it out, and repeat the Infuſion with freſh 
Flowers, and then make it into a Syrup in a Bath-Heat, 
with as much Sugar as there is of the ſtrained Liquor, 


SYRUPUS E FLORIBUS MALORUM PERSI- 


Syrup of Peach-Flnwers, 


Take Flowers of Peaches, one Pound, and pour _ 
them three Pints of boiling Water ; after twenty four 
Hours ſteeping, preſs out the Liquor, and repeat the In- 
fuſion with a freſh tity of Flowers five times ; then 
in the laſt Straining diſſolve two Pounds and a half of 
Sugar, and boil it up to a due Conſiſtence. 


It is a pretty Puke for Children, and a little down- 
wards ; for which purpoſe it is much in Uſe. The Doſe is 
from two Drams to one Ounce, | 


 SYRUPUS DE PETO. 
' Syrup of Tobacco. 


Take of the Juice of Engliſh Tobacco three Pounds ; of 
ſimple Oxymel four Ounces ; of Mead one Pint, Di- 


them together for four Days ; then to the clear 
31 Pounds of Sugar, and make 


Sugar, and boil up into a Syrup 


into a Syrup. 
This is deſigned for an Emetic. 
SYRUPUS DE POMIS ALTERANS, _ 
The Alterant Syrup of Apples. 
Take of the Juice of Apples four Pints ; of the 
Leaves of Garden and wild Buglafſs, and of Violet 
Flowers, each one Pound: Boil in a Bath-Heat, and to 


the clear-ſtrained Liquor ſeven Pound of the fineſt 
Sugar, with one Pint of Roſe-water, ang make 


LAaa a] 


e Ounce and a half ; of Medlars 


a Flannel Bag, put four Pounds 


SYR 


SYRUPUS DE POMIS PURGANS, 
Purging Syrup of Apples. 
Take two Pints of the Juice of Apples ; of the 


uices of Borrage and Bu each one 

ao prong þ ns Oe on wb age 
Duſt, two Ounces; of Aniſeeds half an Ounce; of 
Saffron. tied into a little Knot, one Dram. Let the 
Sena and Aniſeeds in the Juices; and after that is 
continued twenty four and they 
boiled together, ſtrain out the Liquor; to which add 
two Pounds of white Sugar, and 1 Knot of 
Saffron frequently between whiles, let it be boiled. into 
a Syrup. 


a 
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SYRUPUS DE PRASSIO. = 
Syrup of Hore-hound. 


Take of the Leaves of freſh white Hore-hound two Oun- 
ces; of Liquorice, Polypody of the Oak, Smallage, and 
ſweet Fennel Roots, of each an Ounce ; of the Leaves of 
white Maiden-Hair, Origanum, Hyſſop, Calamint, 
Thyme, Scabious, Savory, and Coltsfoot, of each fix 
Drams; of the Seeds of Aniſe and Quinces, of each 


three Drams; of ſtoned Raiſins two ces; of fat 


Figs, No. 10, Let theſe ſtand in a warm Digeſtion for 
a whole Day, in one Gallon of thin Mead; then boil 
in a Bath- Heat, and to five Pints of the Liquor ſtrongly 
| out, and ſettled clear, put two Pounds of clari- 
fied Honey and as much Sugar, and boil up to a Syrup 3 
which may be flavoured with one Ounce of Florentine 
Orrice-Root. 


SYRUPUS DE QUINQUE RADICIBUS. 
Syrup of the five aperient Roots, : 


Take of the Roots of Butchers-Broom, ſweet Fennel, 
Aſparagus, Parſley, and Smallage, of each two Ounces ; 
of Spring-water three Quarts. Digeſt them together 
warm, and boil them in a Bath. Heat. To two rts 
of the Liquor ſtrongly preſſed out and clarified, put five 
Pounds and a half of fine Sugar, and make into a Syrup 
in the ſame Heat; adding to it at the latter End eight 
Ounces of Vinegar. - 


SYRUPUS DE RHABARBARO, 
Syrup of Rhubarb. 


Take of the beſt Rhubarb, and of Sena Leaves, of each 
two Ounces and a half; of Violet Flowers one Handful ; 
of Cinnamon one Dram and a half; of Ginger, half a 
Dram, of Suecory, and Fennel Waters, of each four Pints. 
Let them ſteep a whole Night warm, and then boil the 
trained Liquor up into a Syrup with two Pounds of 
White Sugar — latter End, mixing with it two 
Ounces of the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes. 


SYRUPUS ROSACEUS SOLUTIVUS. See Rosa 


SYRUPUS E SUCCO ROSARUM. - See Rosa. 
* SYRUPUS DE ROSIS SICCIS. See Rosa. 


SYRUPUS DE SPINA CERVINA. 


Syrup of Buckthorn, 


Take of the Juice of ripe and freſh Buckthorn Berries ga- 
thered in the Month of September, two Pints 3 let the 
Fæces ſubſide, and to the clear Liquor add of Cin- 
namon and Nutmegs, each three Drams ; and let them 
ſtand in Maceration for the ſpace of one whole Dar 3 
then preſs it out, and put to it one Found and a 


half of * Sugar, to be boiled up to the Conſiſtence 


of a Syrup in a Bath - Heat. 
SYRUPUS DE STCECHAIDE. 
| Syrup of Storchas, or French Lavender. 


Take of Stoechas Flowers four Ounces; of Roſemary | 


Flowers half an Ounce ; of the Herbs of Thyme, 
lamint, and Origany, each. one Ounce and an half 


w 


Ca- 
of the Seeds of Rue, Peiony, and ſweet F each 
ſuf - 


_ - » three Drams, Digeſt theſe for one or two Days in a 


* 


SYRUPUS DE SYMPHYTO. 
n nf. 


Take of the Roots and Leaves of the'Greater and Leſſer 


Syrup. 3 
SYRUPUS VIOLARUM. 
Syrup of Violin. 


Take of freſh Violet Flowers clean picked one Pound, and 
pour upon them two Pints and an half of hot Water; 

cover them down. cloſe in a new earthen Pot for 
a whole Day, and then ſqueeze out the Liquor with a 
Preſs; and to every Pint of it put two Pounds of fine 
Sugar, which diſſolve in a Bath-Heat, and take off what 
Scum ariſes during its Continuance over the Fire. 


SYRUPUS E SUCCO VIOLARUM. 
Syrup of the Juice of Violets. 


This is made with the expreſſed Juice and double the Quan- 
tity, at leaſt, of Sugar melced in a gentle Bath-Heat, as 
directed in the preceding, EE 


Beſides theſe there are a great many other Syrups, perhaps 
not inferior in Virtues, and conſequently not leſs uſeful. 
The following are taken from Lemery's Pharmacopte univer- 
SYRUPUS ANTIASTHMATICUS ANT, DAQUIN. 


The antiaſthmatic Syrup of Anthony Daguin. 


Take of well-cleaned Barley, two Ounces ; of the Roots 
of Butterbur, Elecampane, Smallage, Fennel, Liquorice, 
and of well-cleaned Damaſcus Raiſins, each an Ounce and 
an half; of enucleated Dates, twelve; of Jujubes and Sebe- 

ſtens, each thirty; of the Leaves of Coltsfoot and Lung- 
wort, of the Tops of Hyſſop and white Horehound, and 
of true Maidenhair, each one Handful; of the Seeds of 
Aniſe and the Cotton Buſh, each half an Ounce ; and of 
the Flowers of Coltsfoot and Catsfoot, each half an 
Handful ; make into a Syrup. 


For this Purpoſe, the Barley is firſt to be boiled in nine 
Pints of Water for about half an Hour, then we are to add 
the Roots cut into ſmall Pieces, then the Fruits opened and 
cleanſed, and then the Leaves, Seeds, Flowers and Liquorice 
bruiſed, When the Decoction is boiled to about a third Part, 
permit it to become half cool, ftrain it and mix the Sugar with 
it. Clarify the Mixture with the White. of an Egg, and boil 
it to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup ; which, when cold, is to be 
rendered of an aromatic Flavour, by an Elæoſaccharum pre- 

of ſix Drops of the diſtilled Oil of Aniſe, two 
rops of the Oil of Cinnamon, and a ſufficient Quantity of 


the Powder of Sugar-candy. 


This Syrup incides and diſengages thick Phlegm, aſſiſts Re- 
ſpiration, removes Obſtructions of the Lungs and Diaphragm, 
and is beneficial againſt Aſthmas and inveterate Coughs, NT 

The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce. | 


2 ANTLEPILEPTICUS ANT. DAQUIN. 


ake of Birdlime, and the Roots and Seeds of male Piony, 
each two Ounces ; of the Roots of the greater Valerian, 


— 


Angelica, Maſter-wort, Illyrian Orris, and white Dit- 


tany, each one Ounce; of the Leaves of Betony and 
Rue, and of the Flowers of Lilly of the Valley, the 
Lime - tree and Lavender, each one Handful ; and of the 
white Tartar of Montpelier, one Ounce and an half; 
make into a Syrup. 2 , 


For 


* Fo 


1 


with an Elæoſaccharum x 


For which Purpoſe we are to 

good, and cutting in Pieces and bruiſing them, we are 

to put them i 

each three Pints ; then ſtopping the Matraſs cloſe, we are to 
t it in a tepid Baſnewn Marie, where the I ients are to 


digeſt for twenty - our Hours: Then the Water of the Bath is 


to be ſet a boiling for two or three Hours, after which the In- 
fuſion is to be ſtrained and expreſſed ; then four Pounds of 
| Sugar are to be mixed with it, after which it is to be clarified 
with the white of an Egg, and boiled over a flow Fire, to the 
Confiſtence of a Syrup, which, when cold, is to be rendered 


of an aromatic Flavour, with an Elæoſaccharum, prepared of 


the diſtilled Oils of Lavender and Cinnamon, together with a 
n ut the Frans of 2 = | 
This Syrup is good againſt Epilepſies, A ies, Palſeys, 

and — Diſorders of the Brain. 
| The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and an half. 


SYRUPUS ANTINEPHRITICUS ANT. DAQUIN. 
The antinephritic Syrup of Anthony Daquin. 


Take of the Roots of Marſh-mallows, Reft-harrow, Straw- 
' berries, Burdock, Water Lily, and the five aperient 
Roots, each one Ounce and an half ; of Winter-cher- 
_ ries and Dog-hips, each three Ounces ; of the Seeds 
of Burdock, Gromwel, Mountain Hartwort, the four 
cold Seeds well cleanſed, and the Kernels of Medlars and 
Peaches, each one Ounce ; of the Leaves of Saffafras, 
Burnet, Chervil, Golden-rod, Saint John's-wort, and true 


Maidenhair, each one Handful ; and of white Tartar re- 
duced to Powder, two Ounces; make into a Syrup in the 


following Manner: 


Cleanſe the Roots and cut them into ſmall Pieces, reduce 

the white Tartar to a groſs Powder ; boil all xer in ten 

Pints of the diſtilled Water of Pellitory of the 
gentle Fire, for about an Hour; then add the Fruits _ 
then the Kernels and Seeds bruiſed, and laſt of all the Leaves 
cut ſmall. The Decoction is to be boiled into about an half; 
after which four Pounds of Sugar are to be added; then the 
Mixture is to be clarified with the white of an Egg, and boil- 
ed to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup, which is to be rendered of 
an aromatic Flavour with fox Drops of the Eſſence of Aniſe 
reduced to an Elæoſaccharum, with about half an Ounce of 
the Powder of Sugar- candy. | 

This Syrup refolves ha Stone, attenuates and climinates 
the Phlegm lodged in the Kidneys, Ureters and Bladder, pro- 

vokes Urine, and is good for the green Sickneſs, 
Its Doſe is from half an Ounce to two Ounces, 


SYRUPUS ANTISCORBUTICUS ANT. DAQUIN. 
The antiſcorbutic Syrup of Anthony Daguin. 


Take of the Roots of male Fern, Angelica, Eringo, and 
Horſe Radiſh, each three Ounces ; of Citron and O- 
range Peel, each two Ounces ; of the Leaves 'of Baum, 
Fumitory, Spleen-wort, Scurvy-graſs, Brooklime, Wa- 
ter · creſſes, Money-wort, and Mint, each three Hand- 


fuls ; of the Seeds of Garden - creſſes, Carduns Benedictus, 


and Citrons, each one Ounce; of the Flowers of Broom 
and Clove July- Flower, each one Handful; and of white 


Tartar, two Ounces ; make into a Syrup in the follow- 


ing Manner. 


Boil the Roots cut into ſmall Pieces, and the Ta re- 


duced to a groſs Powder in nine Pints of chalybeate Water; 
then add, whilſt the Water is ſtill boiling, the Barks and 
Seeds bruiſed, then the Herbs cut down, and laſt of all the 
Flowers. When the Decoction is boiled in about a third Part, 
permit it to become half cool, then ſtrain and expreſs it; 

add ſix Pounds of the beſt Sugar, clarify the Mixture with 


tze white of an Egg, and boil it to the Conſiſtenes of a 8yrup, 


which, when cold, is to be rendered of an aromatic Flavour, 
of the Oils of Cinnamon 
and Cloves, each three Drops, and a ſufficient Quantity of 
the Powder of Sugar - candy. | RY 

This Syrup purifies the Blood, reſiſts the Malignity of the 
'Humours; provokes Urine, excites the Menſes, and- is of ex- 
cellent Service in the Scurvy, malignant Fevers, and other 
Diſorders, where it is neceſſary to accelerate the Circulation 
of the Humours. 
xs Dole is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half. 

: " 2 


into a large Matraſs ; then we are to pour upon 


all, over a 
5 


of the beſt of all the Syrups : 


* 


SYRUPUS LIENTERICUS ANT: DAQUIN. 


Anthony Daquin's Syrup agdinſf the Liewery. 
Take of the Tops of the greater Wormwood, and red Roſe 


Leaves exungulated, each three Handfuls of the Filings 
of Steel inelos d in a Bag, two Ounces 3 of the beſt Rhu- 
barb and Bark of Citrin M each an Ounce and 
an half ; of the Powder and 
bruiſed red Sanders, half a Dram; make into a 


upon them of the Juices of Plantain and red Roſes, 
two Pints; cover the Veſſel, ſet it on warm Aſhes for 
four Hours, then boil the Infuſion tly for a 

an Hour; ſtrain and expreſs it, add f 


Syrup 

Put all the Ingredients into a glaſed earthen Veſſel ; pour 
each 

of 


clurily wich the white of an Egg, and boil to the Confiftence * 
a ' | uf 


This Syrup ſtops Fluxes, and eſpecially Lienteries, corro- 
borates the Stomach and the other Visser, corrects the Acri- 


mony of the Humours, and is againſt Hemmorhagi 
NR hal tor Ovh or W CER 
As the primary Cauſe of a Lientery conſiſts in a Weak- 

neſs and Relaxation of the Fibres of the Stomach; fo that it 

is not ſufficient for concoRing 

evacuated the Humour producing ſuch a Relaxation 

brace up and corroborate the Fibres of the Stomach. mY 


SYRUPUS MAGISTRALIS ASTRINGENS, ſm DY- 


SENTERICUS, 
The aftringent or antidyſenteric magiſterial Syrup, 


| Take of the beſt Rbubarb one Ounce, of Citrine Myroba- 
2 r Peel and red 

oſe Leaves, each t ; make nto a 8 in 

the following Manner. | 5 


Cut the Rhubarb into ſmall Pieces, bruiſe the Myrobolans 
and Pomegranate Peel, Let the whole infuſe together warm 
for twenty four Hours, in three Pints of diſtilled Plantain 
Water, boil the Infufton, gently ftrain and expreſs it. 


Mix with it four Ounces of the clarified Juice of Barberries, 


and two Pounds of white Sugar. Clarify the Mixture with 

78 of an Egg; ftrain it, and boi to the Conſiſtence 
a Syrup, | 

This Syrup was ſome time ago look'd on as a great Secret, 

but is now inſerted in ſeveral Di nſatories, and deem one 

or it gently evacuates bilious 

Humours by Stool, corroborates the Inteſtines, ſtops Dyſen- 


teries and other Fluxes, and ſtr ms the Stomach. 

The Doſe is from one to three Three 8 
or an Ounce and a half, are generally taken in the | 
faſting for eight or nine Mornings. 


SYRUPUS MORORUM SIMPLEX. 
Simple Syrup of Maulberries. 


Take of the Juice of Gaiden Mulberries, and of white 
Sugar, each two Pounds. Make into a Syrup in the 


following Manner. Bruiſe the Mulberries in a Marble 


Mortar, let them digeſt cold for ſeven or eight 


Hours ; then expreſs the Juice through a Linen Cloth, 
and mix it with an equal Weight o nth 4 Faw 
which boil to the ſtence of a Syrup, This Prepa- 


ration is in the Shops called Diamerum cum Sacchuro. 


It is good for Diſorders of the Mouth and Throat, and an 
excellent Ingredient in' Gargariſms. A Spoonful of it is ſome- 
times taken with Succeſß againſt Colds,  * 


SYRUPUS MORORUM COMPOSITUS. 


Compound Syrup of Mulberries, 


Take of the Juice of Garden Mulberries, and of white 
each two Pounds; of the Juice of unripe Grapes, 

ſix Drams; of Myrrh and Saffron, each two Drams : 
Make into a Syrup in the following Manner. Boil the 
Juice of the Mulberries, the Juice of unripe Grapes, 
and the Sugar . When the Syrup is half boil'd, 
put into it a Bag with the Myrrh bruiſed, and the 
Saffron. Boil to a due Conſiſtence, and when the Sy- 
. rup 


— 


- 


| the Aliments, ſo the Ingredi - 
ents of this = are very proper, fince after having gently - 
u 


#- 


rup is cold, pour it into a Veſſel, permitting the Bag 

Ai 69 t ts fe, EXT. | 
This Syrup is inſt the Quinſey, cures. Ulcers of 

the Palate and Throat, is of a very deterſive Nature, and an 


excellent Ingredient in Gargariſms. 
The Mulberrics ſhould not be entirely ripe, becauſe they 


are then of a more deterſive Quality, than when arrived at 


perſect Maturity. 


SYRUPUS PANCHYMAGOGUS SVE CATHOLICUS 
7 VERNUS MEYSS. 


The univerſal de-obſtruent Syrup. 


Take of the Roots of Aſparagus, and recent Polipody, 
ceach two Ounces; of the ves of Mallows, Mer- 


cury, Monks Rhubarb, and Fumitory, each three 


Handfuls ; of the Leaves of Lettices and Succory, each 
three Handfuls ; of Bugloſs and Borrage, each an Hand- 
ful and an half; of Sorrel and Mint, of the Tops of 
Fennel, Thyme, and Hyſlop, each one Handful ; of 
the Tops of Roſemary, half an Handful ;- of the 
Leaves of Marigold, three Pugils; of pale Roſes, 
thirty.; and of the Leaves of Broom and Elder, each 
fifteen Pugils. Make into a Syrup in the following 
Manner. Cut and bruiſe all the Ingredients, put them 
into a glaſed earthern Veſſel, and pour upon them of the 
depurated Juices of Mercury, 
and Succory, a ſufficient Quantity. Boil to the Con- 
ſumption of the half over a gentle Fire; fo that after 
Expreſſion, two Pints may remain; to which add two 
Pounds of Hony, then clarify the Mixture, and boil to 
the Conſiſtence of a Syrup. 


This Syrup is highly efficacious in removing all Obſtruc- 
tions, and purges effectually without producing Gripes. The 
Doſe is from two to four Ounces. 


SYRUPUS PLANT AGINIS, 
Syrup of Plantain. 


Take of recent Plantain Roots, four Ounces ; of Plan- 
tain Seeds, one Ounce, Bruiſe and boil in two Pints of 
diſtilled Plantain Water, to the Conſumption of about 
a third Part; and with the expreſſed Liquor, mix of the 
Juice of Plantain two Pounds; and of white Sugar, 
two Pounds and a half : Clarify the Mixture with the 
White of an Egg, and boil to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup. 


This Syrup is proper to ſtop Fluxes, Hzmorrhages, and 
Gonorrheas. The Doſe is from half an Ounce to two Ounces. 
This Syrup includes the Qualities of all the Parts of the 
3 and is conſequently the beſt that can poſſibly be 
prepared. | 


SYRUPUS RESUMPTIVUS, SIVE DE TESTUDI- 
NIBUS, MESUES. 


Meſues Reſtorative Syrup. 


Take of the Fleſh of Wood Tortoiſes, one Pound, of 
River Crabs, eight Ounces; of clean Barley, Pulp of 
Dates, and Damaſcus Raiſins, each two Ounces ;' of Ju- 
jubes and Sebeſtens, each twelve ; 'of bruiſed Liquorice 
Root, one Ounce; of the Kernels of Pine and Piſta- 
chio Nuts, of the Flowers of Violets and Water Lilly, 
of the Seeds of the Cotton Buſh, Melons, Cucumbers and 

- Citrulls, each half an Ounce ; of the Seeds of Lettuce 
and white Poppy, each two Drams. Boil in a ſufficient 
Quantity of common Water, ſtrain and expreſs. To 
the ſtrained Liquor add three Pounds of Sugar. Cla- 
rify with the White of an Egg, and boil to the Conſi- 
ſtence of a Syrup, which, when cold, is to be render'd 


of an aromatic Flavour, by an Elxoſaccharum, prepared of 


(= 


umitory, Pale Roſes, 


ral Generation of 


„ 
6x Drops of the diſtilled Oil of Aniſe, and about an 
. Ounce of powder'd Sugar. e 1 


This celebrated Syrup is called Reſtorative, becauſe it fur- 


recruits” Perſons waſted and extenuated by chro- 


priſi 
pay pea It is good againſt a Phthiſis, is of a moi- 


ſtening Nature, and corrects the Acrimony of the Humours. 
The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and an half. 
This Syrup cannot be long preſerved, on account of the 


Juices of the Fleſh, which are ſoon corrupted, tho” boiled 


with Sugar ; for which Reaſon it ought not to be prepared, 
till it is to be uſed. : 


\ SYRUPUS ROBORANS.. 
The corroborating Syrup. 


Take of the beſt Rhubarb cut ſmall, four Ounces ; of 
bruis'd Myrtle Berries, and the exungulated Leaves of 
red Roſes, each three Ounces; and of the Powder of white 
Tartar, one | 


Infuſe all warm for twenty-four Hours in ſix Pints of Cha- 
lybeate Water. Then boil gently, ſtrain and expreſs the De- 
coction; add four Pounds of Sugar; clarify the Mixture with 
the White of an Egg; and boil to the Conſiſtence of a 
Syrup. | | | 
: This Preparation corroborates the Stomach and the other 


Viſcera, ſtops Fluxes and Hemorrhages, 


The Doſe is from half an Ounce to two Ounces. See CLA- 
RIFICATIO. | | 
 SYSIRINCHIUM. ' See S1szyRREINCHIUM. 

SYSSARCOSIS, ouvodgruor, from cb, and oagt, Fleſh, is 
a Species of Articulation of the Bones by the Intervention of 
the Fleſh; or, as Monro expreſſes it, when Muſcles are 
ſtretched from one Bone to another. Sy/arce/is is, alſo, a Me- 
thod of curing Wounds, particularly thoſe of the Head, where 
the Cranium is laid bare, and the Interſtice between the Lips 
of the Wound too wide for a Contraction, by promoting a a 
Growth of new „ Which they call a Granulation. Pau- 
lus, Lib. 6. Bap. 63. uſes the Word to. expreſs a preternatu- 
eſh about the Veſſels and Coats of the 
Teſtes, whence proceeds a Sarcocele, | 

SYSTASIS, ous , of gun, to conſiſt, Conſiſtence. 
See Coxs is TEN TIA. In Hippocrates it ſignifies a Collection 


or Concretion. Thus, Coac. 238. ovracy vyes mig v unge, 


A Collection of Humor about the Palate.” It is alſo uſed 
by the ſame Author, to expreſs a kind of Contraction of the 
Body, occaſioned by ſome uneaſy Senſation, as in Lib. de 
Morb. Sacr. wm Tx; ww 1 ovracs YU Ta db, if the Pa- 
e tient be affected with ſome Pain, or a Sy/afis, (a dolorific 
« Contraction.“) a on 
SYSTATHMOS, , from ov» and gabe, a Weight, 
is expounded in Galen's Exegeſis by teorabH, equiponderous. 
SYSTEMA, ovrna, from owirops, to conſiſt, in 7 Epid. 
ſignifies the concrete Matter, or Sediment at the Bottom of 
the Urinal; tho' Galen, for ovraos, reads c, (Synagma ) 
as we find in his Comment on 6 Epid. Sea. 3. Aph. 11. 
SYSTOLE, ove, from ovridaw, to contract, a Con- 
traction or Conſtriction; in Anatomy. it is the Motion of the 
Heart and Arteries by Contraction, which is alternate and con- 
to the Diaſtole. See Con. | . 
SYSTREMMA, ovrgppe » Ereupea, from ovrgifoua,, to 
be collected, hardened, condenſated, or concreted ; in Hip- 
pocrates ſignifies a Collection of Humors, hardened Concre- 
tions, Tubercles, and Tumors, Thus in the following Paſ- 
ſage, 2 Prorrhet. Eirgqupale oxinlova wi tro is r loxiw, C you 
<« are to examine whether there be any Concretions of M. - 
ter in the Iſchium.“ Foręitara ſignifies the ſame as ovrgoPas, 
( Mech which Galen expounds by Quyale N oxanging, . Tu- 
6 bercles and es, or hard Collections and Concre- 
tions of Humors, by Celſus called Humoris Coitus. And to 
give but one more Inſtance, 7 Epid, we read ale ondiva 
Lor gerchea d, near the Spleen was an indolent Hardneſs.” 
SYSTROPHE, vgn, is of the ſame Original and Signi- 
cation with the preceding Word; which ſee. | 


1 1 0 


os * - * 


For the Signification of this Letter in the Chymi- 
cal Alphabet. See AL HABE TUM CayMICUM. 
TABACUM. Tobacco. See Nicor iM. 
TABAISIR. The Arabic Word for Spadiune. 


 TABANUS, 
8 of à ſmall Hunting-horn, and p pointed, with 

wink ir pricks 'or tings Ales Horſes, and other Beaſts, in 
order to extract their „ With which it is nouriſhed ; it has 
fix black Feet, and flies about Roads, Foreſts, and Woods. 
There is another Species of greeniſh Tabanut, which is called 
Tabanides. | 

ET nts TSP ——— 
Hair grow, bei or pulveriz to 
Head. e = Drogned: : app! 

TABARZET. An Epithet for double-refin'd Sugar. 


TABERNAMONTANA. The Characters are; 
It hath à tubulous Flower, - conſiſting of one Leaf, which is 


> open toward the Top, and divided into ſeveral Parts; 
om the Bottom of the 


ower ariſes the Pointal, which 
afterwards becomes the Fruit, c 


en — —2 we two Capſules, 
which open Jlengthways are with oblong Seeds 
ſurrounded with a thin ulp. . 


Miller mentions two 3 | | 

1. Tabiinamontana lafteſcens, citrii foliis undulatis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen, Milky Tabernzmontana, with a waved Citron-leaf. 
2. Tabernamontana latteſcens, Lauri folio, flore albo, filiquis 
rotundioribus. Houſt. Milky Tabernæmontana, with a Bay-leaf, 
a white Flower, and rounder Pods. 

T be firſt of theſe Sorts is common in the Iſland of Famaica, 
and in ſeveral other Places in the warm Parts of America, 
where it riſes to the Height of fifteen'or ſixteen Feet, having a 
ſmooth ſtrait Trunk, covered with a whitiſh Bark ; ar the 
of the Trunk come out the Branches, which are irregular, 51 
beſet with ſhining green Leaves; from the Foot - ſtalks of theſe 
Leaves are produced the Flowers, which are yellow, and ex- 
tremely ſweet · ſcented; theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by two 
forked Pods, in which the Seeds are contained. This Genus of 
| — is nearly related to the Nerium or Oleander, and has 


by ſome botanical Writers, ranged under that Head; but «* 


the Seeds of this Genus have no Down adhering to them, as 
have thoſe of the Oleander, being included in a ſoft, pul 

Subſtance. Father P lumier has conſtituted this Genus, in Ho- 
nour of Dr. James Theodore, who was called Tabernemont anus, 
from a Village in Germany, where he was born. He was one 
of the moſt knowing Botaniſts of his 
Francfort, a Folio in a long Form, in the Year 1590, in which 
= the Figures of two thouſand two hundred and fifty 
The ſecond Sort was diſcovered at La Vera Crus, by the late 
Dr. Hallam Hoaſtown, who ſent the Seeds into England, from 
whence ſeveral of the Plants have been raiſed. Millers Dicti- 


4 TABES DORSALIS. - this = 
Hippotrates, in Lib. 2. de Morbis, mentions this Diſorder in the 
following manner. The Tabes Dorſalis ariſes from a Diſorder 
& of the Spinal Marrow, and is principally incident to Perſons 
cc of a ſalacious Diſpoſition, or ſuch as are newly married. The 
«& Patients ate free from a Fever, eat and digeſt well. 
< Perſon, labouring under this Diſorder,” when interrogated with 
< reſpect to his State, affirms, that he perceives, as it Were, Ants 
< falling from the ſuperior Parts of bi Body, his Head, for 
ce Inſtance; into the Spine of the Back; and, when he diſcharges 
_ < his Urine or Excremients, there is, at the ſatme time; a copious 
* SG of liquid —.— in — — 4 ned he is 
< inc propagating his Species, anſwerin the ww es 
cc f Marriage, or bei — with Venereal Dreams; he is 
cc generally ſnort᷑ · breath d, and weak ; eſpecially after running, or 
« walking up a ſteep Place; he perceives a Senſe" of 'Weight in 
cc his Head, and is afflicted with à ringing of bis Bars. The 
« Patient is, in Proceſs of Time, ſeiz'd wich various Species of 
4 violent Fever, and at laſt dies of that kind of Fever call d 
2. | ; 
According to Salis Diverſit, Hippocrates conſtitutes four 
different Kinds of Tubes Dorſalir: The firſt of which proceeds 
from exceſſive Venety, the ſecond" from à too copious Influx 


* 


of the Blood into the Spinal Marrow z the third from a Drinefs- 


of the Spinal Mat row) and the fourth from a Defluxion of pec- 
e „ eee "RI 

| or r ies; in Lib: 6. Epidem. Sect. 8. Text; 52. 

we have an laſtance of it, in he C gie 4 Mas 


wm OILS 


e, and publiſhed, at 


The 


b 
5 


e : : [ 
> 4 
= : 


of twenty-five Years of Age; who not only difchiirg'd 
Semen during Sleep, but, alſo, ey mg 1 0 time; but, 
when this Patient was in the thirtieth Year of his Age, be died 
of a Canſumption. WO was <1 
Hippocrates, as is obvious from his Books de Are; an, & 
Lorit, & de Genitara & Nutura Preri, aſſerts that the Cauſe 
of this Diſorder is, that the Semen is convey'd from the Brain, 
through the Spinal Marrow, to the Genirals. Bur, without/any 
Diſpute with reſpe& to the Juſtneſs of this Docttine, we can 
from Experience affirm, thet the whole Body is waſted, and 
the Brain, togerher with the Spinal Marrow, which' is only, as 
it were, an Elongation of it, confiderably injut'd by an exceſſi v. 
Diſcharge of the Semen. Hence the Patient is render'd ft 
weak, that a Difficulty of breathing is produc'd' by any violent 


1 


Exerciſe, ſuch as prone bo walking up a ſteep Place“ Tho), 
i 


in the Beginning, this Diforder is not "accompanied wich a 
Fever, yet in Proceſs of Time, when the vital Powers are 
weaken'd, a putrid Fever is ov). og on, which. is generally of 
the malignant Kind, and in which the internal Parts are burnt 
with Heat, whilſt the external Parts are excefively cold. I. 
this Caſe, after the Uſe of univerſal Remedies, _Hippecrares 
orders Aſſes Milk, and then that of Cows, for forty Days ; after 
which he feeds the Patient with ſoft Aliments. | 
The ſecond Species of Tabes Dorſalir is, when the Heat gf 
the Spinal Marrow is impair'd, and almoſt 'extinguiſh'd, by a 
ſuperfluous Quantity of Blood. | 
The third Species of Tuber Dorſalfr is, when the Spinal 
Marrow becomes dry, in conſequence of an. Obſtruction of 
the Veſſels, thro* which the Nouriſhment is convey'd to it. 
The fourth Species of Tabes Dorſalll is, when there is a De- 
fluxion of peccant Hytnours upon the Spinal Marrow; an In- 
ſtance of which is found in Glu Fabricius, Cert. 1, 


. Roſſeus in TraB. de Scorbut, Epiſt ks of the 
Tabes Dorſali in the following manner. & 2 Di 

* which the Greeks call Apen, and the Latins Lumbago, is 
ce fatniliar, and almoſt epidemical, to the Hollander, both on 
„account of their Aliments, and the moiſt and cloudy Na- 
ture of their immode in other Parts, it, alfo, «mr 


« thoſe who uſe immoderate V 3 for, as we are inform 

© by Hippocrates in 2. de Moth. it is 1 
e married Perſons, and choſe addicted to Venery : Whilſt large 
« Quantity of 1 3 Semen is diſcharg d, the Conception does 
© not remain in the Uterus of Women, and in Men chere is a 
« copious Diſcharge of Semen during Steep whether they lie 
& with their Wives, or nor. But, in pinion, this Species 
cc of Tabes Dorſalis is not much to be dreaded, ſince tis 
ce probable, that the Diſorder draws its Origin from a pituitous 
«© Matter, or Flatulencies, or à melancholic Humour, mixed 
ce with the Blood, and falling from the Head, thro* the Veſſels, 
64 by my of Catarrh, upon the Spinal Marrow. For ſince, 
& according to Hipporrazes, in his Book dr Glandu/ 

“there are ſeven Kinds of Defluxions, by means of whic 
« the Brain generally frees itſelf from what is offenſive to i 
cc that is, by the Noſtrils, the Ears, the 'Eyes, the Palate, 
ee the others, thro* the Veſſels, into the Spinal Marrow | 
& Blood, tis neceſſary, the Part in which the Defluxion 
“e ſhould be variouſly affected, according to the Quantity anc 
„ Quality of the peecant Matter; for, if the excrementitious 
64 Sordes, falling from the Brain to any other Part, are but 
6 fmall in Quantity, and not abſolucely malignant, the Diſotder 
cc and its copcomitant Pain may be eafily. ſurmounted and 
« difcuffd by Nature; but if the excrementitious Matter is 
&« peccant both in Quantity and Quality, it lays a Foundation 
« for very terrible Symptoms. But becauſe, owitting 6 

ec Species of theſe Defluxions, we only treat of that which 
« comes from the Head, thro' the Veſſels, ro" the Spinal Mar- 
<« row, tis to be obſerv'd, that where there is a Deflution ot 


& cold and t Hutnours upon the Spine, Humours 
<« firſt ſeize 1 tek the adjacent Parts, wc unleſs; 
« are ftr _ to ſubdue. and diſſipate the rectived 
4 Matter, fort tranſmit ir to the ſubjacent, and eſpłcia 
4“ the moſt contiguous Parts ; and, as this Matter diftends 
« whole nervous Syſtetn, ſo it affects the whole Body 2 
04 violent Pains, beginning at the Scapulz, and gradually pro 
« ceeding to the Loins, and ſornetitnes to the Os Coccendicis; 
« The Patient afflicted with this Diſorder,” which is proper) 
“e the Abe eis of the Greets, and the Eames of the: Latin, 
4 can hardly walk or move from one” Place to another. But 
«'if, with the Moderns, we rather chuſe to call it G#rrs, be- 
te "cauſe the Humonrs drop, at it were,” from the Brain, we are 
gs right, than thoſe who apply the word * 
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all Diſorders of the Joints. The Tubes Paths bas this Cir- 
cumſtance in common with a Quartan Fever, that it ſeizes 
at all Seaſons of the Year, tho tis ſhorter in the Summer, 
longer in the Autumn, and longeſt of all in Winter. If an 
acrid and tenacious Humour falls with an * from the 
Brain, it produces a Defluxion, not only on the Spinal Mar- 
& row, but alſo, on the Acetabula of the Os Coccendicis, and at 
« laſt a Tabes "uy or a Tabes Offis Sacri, as Hippocrates 
« calls it, a Diſorder,” in which Death proves the only Bieſling ; 
e becauſe the Pain is continually more and more increaſed, 
ec for, as Hippocrates, in Lib. de Glandulis, informs us, this Dil- 
& order ariſes from a Defluxion from the Head, thro the 
e Veſſels, upon the Spinal Marrow; after which it affects the 
« Og Sacrum, to which the Marrow itſelf promotes a De- 
«© fluxion, which is depoſited on the Acetabula or 1 
« of the Hips; and, if it produces a Tabes, the Patient is 
te waſted and reduc'd to a State ſo miſerable, that he is no 
& longer fond of Life; for the Scapulz, and both Legs, become 
te painful; and the Patient dies at laſt, after long, but fruitleſs 
« Attempts for a Cure. Such Patients have, alſo, this in com- 
& mon with other conſumptive Perſons, that the Aurumn is 
« generally moſt fatal to them, whereas the Spring is the moſt 
« commodious Seaſon for taking Medicines: Beſides, the 
« Drineſa ind Exienuation of the Spinal Marrow is owing 
c to an Obſtruftion of the Veſlels, which convey the 
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„ Blood and Spirits from the Brain to the Spinal Marrow; 


* 


c for which Reaſon the Method of Cure conſiſts in opening 
et the Obſtructions of the Veſſels, and evacuating the peccant 
«© Matter. But, if the Patient is plethoric, the Humerary Vein 
« of the Right Arm, or the Median Vein of the Left, or, 
& jf Neceſſity requires, the Saphæna, is to be 8 
ce open'd; and, if the hæmorrhoidal Veins are tumid, tis ex- 
pedient to open them, either by the Application of Leeches, 
& or in any other manner; for, as we have before oblerved, 
& the Cauſe of a Lumbago is generally a melancholic Humour, 
te which, tho apparently thicker, than that it ſhould ſeem to be 
© commodiouſly tranſmitted to the Spine, yet certainly is ſo, 
ce ſince we gpily obſerve, that Perſons labouring under Diſor- 
« ders of the Spleen caſt 
© in Comment. 3. in Lib. 1. Prorrhet. Hippocrat. confirms this 
& Doctrine, whilſt he ſays, that in Pains of the Loins we are 
« to expect an Evacuation from the hæmorrhoidal Veins, be- 
ce cauſe ſuch Pains are frequently produc'd by a Retention of 
« the Hemorrhoids; eſpecially in Perſons of melancholic Con- 
cc ſtitutions, or when the Remains of the Diſeaſe convey'd to 


e theſe Veins cannot be diſcharg d. 


& After Veneſection, ſuch Decoctions as render the peccant 
& Matter fluid, are to be us'd, and then Purgatives accordin 
te to the peccant Matter; beginning with ſuch as are mild, an 
« always remembring, that the Head is a Part prim:rily at- 
© fected. Then, if Neceſſity requires it, we are to ule ſtronger 
« Purgatives ; for which Purpoſe Hippocrates greatly recom- 
c mends his El:terium. But I ſhould rather approve of ſmall 
cc Pills of Agaric, macerated in a due Quantity of Turpeth, 
© and exhibited in a Decoction of Sena-leaves, with the Ad- 
cc dition of a few Fennel-ſeeds, or in any other Decoction, 
& as the Condition of the Patient ſhall require: After Pwrging 
« iz expedient to uſe Fomentations, Frictions, and Unctions, 
ec both in order to eliminate the peccant Matter, mitigate the 
c Pain, and corroborate the Parts affected. For the fame 
« Purpoſe, if Time, Place, and the Cuſtom of the Paticnt, 
ce admit, Baths of ſweet Water are to be uſed ; or aruficial 
ce Baths prepared of Vervain, Roles, Sage, Fennel-herb-frank- 
tc incenſe, Chamomile, and Melilor. If the Patient's Body is 
ct not ſufficiently ſoluble, Hippocrates orders that Effect to be 
ce produc'd by ' a Clyſter; but when the Humour is viſcid, 
te deep-impacted, or of a flatulenc Quality, we are not only 
© to uſe theſe Meaſures, bur, alſo, apply Cupping-glaſles, - in 
« Order to attract the Matter; carefully oblerving that the 
c Matter be not too copious to be evacuated by their means; 
« for otherwiſe there is Danger of ſupplying a new Fomes to 
*< the Diſeaſe: An inciding, ma or. and not abſclutely 
c. weak Diet is to be us'd. This Diſorder, like others of the 
<« articular Kind, is protracted till the twentieth, generally the 
te fortieth Year, and ſometimes beyond that Period. Let the Drink 
« be (mal! Wine, or Ale well boid. The Sleep ought to be 
e temperate, and ſufficient for the Concoction of the Aliments; 
« for ioo much Sleep renders the Brain ſubject 10 Cacarrhs. 
« The Exerciſe ought to be moderate, and proportion'd to the 
te Strength; but never ſo violent, as to create Fatigue.” Sen- 
nert. Vol. 2. 

This js a violent Diforder, little treated of by Phyſicians, 
tho wy deſcrib'd by Hippocrates, and frequently obſcrv'd by 
me in the Courſe ot my Practice. The Head ot the Patient 1s 

cd with a violent and acute Pain, after which, in ſome 

atients, as it were, Ants ſeem to deſcend from the ſuperior 
Parts. The Neck and Loins, together with their Muſcles, and 
the Articulations of the are ſo paintul, that they cannot 
ſometimes be bended. The Patient is coſtive, and the Urine 
with Diff culty diſcaarg'd. But when he either goes to Stool, 


ly fall into a Lumbago: And Galen, 


TAB 


or diſcharges his Urine, a large Quantity of liquid Semen is 
evacuared ; which, alſo, happens during Sleep, whether the Per- 


ſon lies with a Woman, or nor. In Women the Conception, 


1s not retain'd in the Uterus; by hard walking, eſpecially up 


ſteep Places, the Body is greatly weaken'd, the Breathing be- 
comes difficult, the Head is afflicted with a Senſe of Weight, 
and a Ringing of the Ears is produc'd. The Patient labouring 
under a Tabes Dorſalis is free from a Fever; and, tho' he is 
not afflicted with the Loathing of his Food, yer he reaps no 
Advantage from it; but is totally conſum'd, In the Beginini 
of the Diſeaſe, the Patient is pretiy quiet and eaſy; but, @s the 
Diſorder. proceeds, all the Symptoms are increas'd, the 
ſwell, as in dropſical Caſes ; in ſome, Ulcers ariſe on the 
Loins, ſome of which are heal'd, whilſt o:hers. riſe in theit 
ſtead. Ar laſt, a violent Cataract ariſing, the Patient is render d 
totally blind. This Diſorder is principally incident ton ew - 
married Perſons, and thoſe who indulge themſelves in exceſſive 
Venery. A Tabes Dorſalis has, alſo, by ſome been obſerv'd to 
intermit, and again to recur. This is obſerv'd to have happen'd | 
to many Perſons, by a Phyſician, whoſe own Fate I knew it to 
be, and who. was render'd blind by the Diforder, after an In- 
termiſſion for ſeven Years. Lommius Medicinal. Obſervat. See 
GoNORRHOEA and FLUOR ALBUSs. - 5 


Or a CONSUMPTION, FROM A GONORRHOEA, AND FLuoR 
Al. Bus. 


This Conſumption ſeems to have been known, even to the 
Antients, under the Name of a Tabes Dorſalis, when it proceeds 
from a Gonorrhcea.Galen, alſo, gives the Hiſtory of the Wite of 
Boethius, a certain Nobleman of Rome, who fell into à con- 
ſumptive Dropſy, from the empirical Suppreſſion of a Fluor 
Albus, that had flowed in too great a — and a long 
time. 

It is very true indeed, that a Gonorrhcea, and a Fluor Albus, 
that are of an ill Nature, and Venereal, (when the Impurity 
proceeding from that Venom has once infected the Humours 
often terminate in a Conſum p ion of the Lungs, unleſs they bs 
perfectly and timely cured. I affirm, from a long Experience 
and Obſervation, that a Conſumption often ariſes from a ſimple 
or benign Gonorrhcea, and Fluor Albus; and, therefore, this 
Sort, ariſing from the continual Subtraction of the nutritious 
Juice by the Seminal Glands, muſt be reckoned under the Head 
of an originary Conſumption: For in a Gonorrhcea, and Fluor 
Albus, ſometimes the Flux is ſo extraordinary, and continues ſo 
long, that the Maſs is thereby plainly deſpirited, and render d un- 
fit tor Nouriſhment: Whereupon the Blood, being loaded with 
heterogeneous and diſagreeable Particles, grows hot; and at le 

an hectic Diſpoſition is, by degrees, brought upon the ſolid Parts, 
and the Habit of the Body; which is the ſame Sort of Conſump- 


tion, that we are now treating of. 


The Symptoms which preſage this Conſumption, I have, for 
the moſt part, obſerved to be theſe: An bypochondriacal Op- 
58 Melancholy, and too much Thoughtfulneſs, with a 
Decay of Strength, and Loſs of Appetite, in Men that are af- 
tected with a plentiful Goorrhea : But in Women, that have 
been long afflicted with a Fluor Albus, flowing in a great 
Quantity, a ſoft and bloated Habit of the Body, a ſqualid 
and pale Countenance, together with hyſterical Fits, a remark- 
able Wearineſs, and Decay of Strength; all which Symptoms 
proceed from the fame Cauſe, as from the poor diſpirited Na- 
ture of the Blood, cauſed by a want of new Chyle, whereby not 


only the —_— are weakened and oppreſſed, bur, alſo, the Habit 


of the Body is render'd œdematous from the wateriſh Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Blood, as it is full of old and deſpirited Chyle. And, 
therefore, the Signs which preſage this Conſumption, are, _ 
chondriacal Oppreſſtons, hyſterical Affections, a Decay and Want 
of vo a bloated Habit of the Body, and a Want of Ap- 
petite : Which Symptoms, in Progreſs of Time, that is, when 
the Diſtemper comes to be confirm'd, are followed, alſo, by 
ſome others, as a Thirſt, an heCtical Diſpoſition, Atrophy, and 
Waſting of the Fleſh, till, ar length, the Body is brought to 
the higheſt Degree of a Conſumption ; and that, very often, 
without any Cough, or any other remarkable Sign of a Conſump- 


tion of the Lungs. 
This Diſtertiper is eafily cured, if the antecedent Cauſe of it 
Gonorrhoea and Fluor Albus can 


can be removed, that is, if the 
be cured. But, when it comes once to be confirmed, it is evi- 
dently incurable. 7 x 
It a Phyfician be ſent for in time, he t to do all he can, 
by all proper Means, and a convenient Method, to ſtop the Go- 
norrhcea, or Fluor Albus, which are the Cauſe of this Conſump- 
tion. This Efflux of the nutritious Juice being once ſtopt by 
Art,z we muſt endeavour, with all our Power, to — the 
defobrined and impoveriſhed Blood, as ſoon as may be, with new, 
oily, and benign Chyle; and, therefore, ſuch Food as is deli- 
cious, and affords a good Juice, and is moſt grateful to a Patient's 
Palate and Stomach, mult be given often in a Day, though in a 
little We at a time. And, that this Appetite may be the 
more excited, let him be adviſed to be chearful: For there is 
nothing that deſtroys the Appetite, and confirms a Conſumption, 
more 
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more than Grief and Sadneſs. Let him, alſo, enjoy the Advan- 
of an and _ Air, which is very beneficial to the 

— 8 y, to the Appetite and Stomach : Let 
bim, alſo, ule Exerciſe every Day, and rubbing of his Body 
even to the procuring of moderate Sweats, (if his Strength will 


bear. it) that the of old, js fs and unprofitable Chyle, 
a 


with which the Blood-veſſels, and Habit of the Body, are ſtuft, 
may be ſweated out, to make more rcom for new and uſeful 


_ Chyle, and, conſequently, for the Improvement of the Appetite | 


in the Stomach : Bur he muſt religiouſly abſtain from the liberal 
Uſe of Wine, and ſpirituous Liquors, which are ſubject to put 


the Blood, which is before become too hot, into a greater Flame. 


Let the Phyſician, alſo, take heed he does not preſcribe any Purges, 

or any Medicine whatſoever, to procure any other conſiderable 
Evacuation, which may create farther Expences to Nature, when 
ſhe is already weak: Bur if an hectical t, even in the leaſt 
Degree, be kindled in the ſolid Parts, he muſt preſently endea- 
vour, with all his Induſtry, to quench this Flame by the Uſe of 
Aſſes Milk, a Milk Diet, and of ſuch mineral Waters as are 
chalybeate. Morton's Phthiſiologia, Cap. 4. 

ABULA. A ange. | 

TABULATUM. The ſame as TanuLa. E's 
' TABUM. Gore; a thin, ſanious, and putrid Humour, flow- 
ing from malignant Ulcers, or mortify'd Parts, when the vital 
Powers are inſufficient to form us, or Matter. 

TACAMAHACA. Offic. C..B. P. 503. Park. Theat. 1608. 
'Raii Hiſt. 2. 1846. Tacamabaca Populo ſimilit, fructu colore 
' Paonie ſimili. J. B. 1. 346. Tacamahaca foliis crenatis, Sadel- 


houts Lignum ad ephippia conficiendum aptum. Parad. Bat. Prod. 


379. Tecomabaca. Hern. 55. TACAMAHAC-TREE. 

Tacamahac flows from a large Tree as big as a Poplar, bear- 
ing Leaves like thoſe of a Role-tree, crenated about the Edges, 
conſiſting of ſometimes five on a Stalk; the Flowers are ſmall, 
growing in Cluſters, of a white Colour, which are followed by 
triangular Seed. It grows in the Spaniſi Weſt-Indies ; there are 
two Sorts of Gum, one in Lumps, which is dry and reſinous, 
. crumbling at firſt between the Teeth, bur, when chewed awhile, 
ſticking together, made up of little yellow-rediſh Grains, 
clinging together, of a pleaſant ſtrong Smell, ſomewhat like 
Maſtich ; the other Sort is called Tacamabac in the Shell, 
being of one Texture, ſmooth, and in Colour like ſtrain- 

ed — but lighter, of a pleaſant Smell like the for- 

mer. 1 1 | 
Tacamabac is heating and drying, diſſolving and ripening, 
though it is ſeldom uſes inwardly; it.is 3 the Head and 
Nerves, and is ſometimes applied to the Temples for the Head- 
ach; is frequently mixed with Galbanum, and is applied to the 
Navel in Diſorders of the Womb. Miller's Bot. Off 

This is a reſinous Subſtance, of which there are two Kinds, one 
in Shells, and one in Lumps. The firſt is moſt eſteemed, and is ſome- 
times named Tacamahaca Sublimis. It is of a very agreeable 
Smell, like that of Lavender and Angelica; and is brought 
from Madagaſcar and New Spain, being the Product of a 
Tree named Tacamahaca Populo ſimilis fructu and colore. Pæoniæ. 
J. B. Tecomaboica. Hernand. It is uſed externally in the ſame In- 
tentions with the Gum Caranna, and likewiſe reſolves Tumors, 
ſtrengthens the Nerves, and cures the Head-ach, when applied 
in a Plaiſter to the Scalp. Geoffroy. Fa. | 
It is very much uſed by the Indians, in all ſorts of Diſtem- 
pers, eſpecially in Tumors of all kinds; for it. is highly diſſol- 
vent, maturating, and diſcuſſing ; it, alſo, removes all Pains from 
cold and flatulent Humors; thrown upon the Coals, or held to 
the Noſtrils, it gives immediate Relief in Hyſterics. A 
Plaiſter of it, applied to the Navel, retains the Uterus in its 
Place, as is known by common Experience; the more delicate 
ſort mix it with Amber and Musk; ſpread upon Linen, and ap- 
Ply'd behind one or both Ears, or the Fumes of it attracted, it 
repreſſes all manner of Defluxions from the Head. Apply d to 
the Temples by way of Cerate, it reſtrains all ſorts of 
Rheums or Defluxions upon the Eyes, or other Parts of the 
| 1 ty, and, put into an hollow putrid Tooth, ir caſes the Pain 


A Plaiſter prepared of Tacamabac, with a third Part of Styrax, 
and a ſmall Quantity of Amber, is an excellent Topic for the 
Stomach ; for it ſtrengthens that Part, provolas an Appetite, 
helps Concoction, and diſcuſſes Flatulencies ; apply'd to the 
Head, it fircaghens the Brain. It is of great Efficacy in the 
Sciatica, and all Diſeaſes proceeding from cold or mix d Hu- 
mors. Being apply d alone to Wounds: of the Joints or Nerves, 
it cures them eetually ; for it cauſes an immediate Suppura- 
tion, and prevents. .Spaſrns. I, ſays. Monerdes, mix it with a 
third Part of Wax, for the more convenient ſpreading. Thus 
far Monardes; to which we may add, that a Plaiſter of Taca- 
mabac, apply d to the Belly, is ſaid to mitigate the Head-ach ; 
it is, alſo, effectual in diſcuſſing Tumors and Hardneſſes of the 
Spleen. Raii Hiſt. Plant. ee N 
_ TACEROS, Texeg2s, imports colliquated ; or lean and thin, 
from 88 a Colliquation. Moſcbion. 
_ 7 TACHY, TACHEOS, zaxd, re. Beſides its common 
 Signification, importing Speed and Celcriiy, ic is ſometimes uſed 


9 
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inſtead of rungdt, oſten, 5 with quick Repetitions. 
Thus Lib. de R. F. I. A. wn — Taxa are frequently or 
quickly repeated Perſuſions; where Ga on the Place ſays, that 
the Antients confounded the Uſe of thoſe two Words mvzr3s 
yenes] andTexvs [tachy:} ; and that ſometimes frequent Actions 
unreal iris] are c E ax] Actions. | 
— TACTUS. Touch, in Midwifry, is the Exploration of 
the State of the Ya and Uterus, and of the Situation of the 
Feerus, and whatever elſe is contain d therein, Hippocrater, in his 
Treatiſes concerning the Diſeaſes of Women, has been very full 
ae exact in his Directions upon this Subject. See OnsTETRI- 
10. va | ; 
But Ta&vs is the Senſe of Touch, in the common. Acce 
exon of the 2 "gs in — account for this, = m 
obſerv'd, that ſoft, pulpous, ary, nervo - 
ramidal Papillæ ariſe from hard + nears Bl Nome which, 
however, become ſoft, when ſtript of their exterior Membrane : 
Hence theſe Papillæ are highly ſenſible ; they are, alſo, moiſten'd 
by the perpetual Afflux of a very fine Liquor, and defended with 
a very ſlender, but ſolid Epidermis; and, that their Senſibility 
may de the better preſerv d, they lie conceal'd in Sinuſes and De- 
preſſions under the Cuticula or Scarf. skin. In the Parts moſt 
8 to the Purpoſes of Touch, ſuch as the 
"Tongue, Points of the Fingers and Toes, . are con- 
tractile, and capable of being ſent out again. Theſe Papillz gre 
the corporeal Organ or Inſtrument, by — Mediation or Inter- 
vention ot which, Odjects handled are ſaid to be touch d. 

"Tis remarkable, that tho, in the Surface of other Parts. of 
the Body, theſe Papillæ are perpendicular, yet in the Fingers 
and Toes they run out longitudinally, Hence acquiring an 
Epidermis in theſe Parts, being wrapt as it were, in a 
Sheath, and depriv'd. of Juice, they are condens d into Nails, 
which are render'd thick by the Acceſſion of the conſolidated 
cutaneous Veſſels, and are fit for defending the Papilla, and 
preventing their Callofity. 


The Senfation of Touch is, therefore, produc'd, when, 4h 
5 


plying the Point of the Finger to any Object, theſe Papi 
are, by the 
rub d. on its Surface; for by this means a certain Mor 
impreſs d on theſe Pagiliz, the Effect of which, being convey'd 
to the Common Senſory, excites in the“ Mind the various 
Ideas of hot and cold, moiſt and dry, ſoft and hard, ſmooth and 
rough, as alſo, of Figure, Motion, Reſky Diſtance, Titillation, 
Itching and Pain, 

Hence we underſtand, why, whenthe Epidermis is remov'd, 
macerated, waſh'd off, or burn'd, a Senſe of, Pain is excited 
touching any Object: Why, when the Epidermis is thick, 


Callous, or ſpoil'd with a Cicatrix, the Senſe of Touch is loſt; 


What is the Cauſe of that diſegreeable Motion excited by a 
Tremor, or by the Cramp-fiſh, and which gradually degene- 
rates into a N Why the internal Surface of the Nails is 
affixed to the ſubjacent Skin, and at their Roots ſo intenſe a 
Pain is produc'd by the Application of any Object. Hence, 
alſo, we underſtand why the Senſe of Touch is moſt intenſe 
and acute, where the Nails, and ou Lines, or ſmall Furrows, of 
the Epidermis are found. | Boerhaave Inſtitut. 

TADEA. See Dais. Certain Pharmaceutical Compoſitions, 
intended for Suffumigations, or Peſſaries, and made in the 
Shape of Torches, are, alſo, thus call d. 

TANLE. Flat-worms, See VERMES. Many forts of flat 
Fiſh, of the Sole-kind, are alſo calld Tan. 

- TAGENITIS, Taymiris, or TEGaniITES, TYyerirys, A 
kind of Pancake made of Oil and Wheat-meal only. - 

TAGERA. H. M. Sena ſpuria Malabarica is © Plant of the 
Eaft Indies, growing in ſandy Places to the Height of three or 


four Feet. The Root is fibrous, woody, and blackiſh ; the Stalks 


round, woody, and green: The Leaves ſtand on ſhort. Pedicles 
in two Series, by Pairs, and are of a roundiſh, r and broad 
Figure, with a round Edge on the fore Part, and ſtriated to- 
wards the Pedicle,ſmooth, and of a dull Green; and the Flowers, 
in Shape and Colour, reſemble thoſe of the Sophera. 


The Leaves, bruiſed, cure the Stings of ing rubbed 


on the Part affected. The Seeds, bruiſed, and mixed with Saffron, 
are effectual for Puſtules and Ulcers; and, with the Juice of the 
Plant Vetla-caitu, heal a Paronychia. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
Melli TAGERA, See WELL14. 

TAGETES,. African or French Marigold, 

The Characters are, 7% 2: 

The Root is fibrous and annual; the Leaves reſemble thoſe 
of Tanſey ; are fetid, and cut home to the Rib; the Calyx is 
„ err Beards — Flowers are plain 
or ous, is angulated, furniſhed 2 
foliated Head. : 

Boerhaave mentions ten ſorts of Tagetes; which are, 

1. Tagetes, maximus; rectus, flore ſimplici, ex luteo' pallido: 
FJ. B. 3. 100. Tanacetum, E majus, ſimplici flore, 
pallente. C. B. P. 133. Caryophylli Hiſpanici dick, vel Caryo- 
Phylli Mexicani Planta. Hernand. 154. Chryſamtbemum Africa- 
vum, erectum, Tanaceti folio, flore le majore. M. H. 3. 16. 


2. Tagetes; 


Determination of the Mind, emittal, and . Fn 
ion 


2. Tagetes; maximus; rectus; flore ma ximo, mu!tiplicato. 
J. B. 3. 100, Tanacetum, five flos Africanus, major, fore 
, awreo, C. B. P. 132. Chryſantbemum, Aſricanmm, 
erelſum, Tanaceri folio, fore ”_ majore M. H. 3. 16. Caryo- 
phyllus, Mexicanus, primus, Col. 2. 47. Cempoal vochiti, wel 
S ba- xochitl. Tzmeycepohual. Caryophyllus Mexicanus. J. 
Hernand, 154- | | 
3. Tagetes; Indicus; medius; flore ſimplici, luteo pallido. 
7. 2 99. Oquichitli, Cocazochitl, Car yopbyllus Me xic anus, II. 
ernand. 155. a k, 
* es; Indicus; medius; flore luteo, multiplicato. 
H. L. 
Hasel 


7. Tlapalte, Cacayatl, Caryophyllus Mexicanus, III. 
55. Ls 
5. Tagetes; Indicus; minor; ſimplici flore ; five Caryophyl- 
lus, Indicus ; five flos Africanus. See Arricanus FLos. 
6. Tagetes ; Indicus; minor; multiplicato flore. J. B. 115 
Macuil xochiti, ſeu Maon, Car yophyllus Mexicanns, IV. Her- 


nand. 155. | : 
7. . Indicus; flore ſimplici, fiſtuloſo. H. L. 588. 
Chryſanthemum Africanum, erectum Tanaceti folio, petalis 
florum fiſtuloſir, flore ſimplici. M. H. 3. 16. Canyophyllus Mexica- 
nus, fore fiſtuloſo lex. Col. 2. 46. Tanacetum, five flos 
Mexicans, flore Radl, ſimplici. C. B. P. 133. ; 
8. Tagetes; Indicus ; flore fiſtuloſo, duplicato. H. L. 588. 
ca Mexicanus, flore ſiſtuloſo, alter Poly ant hos. Col. 2. 
46. Tanacetum ſive fin Mexicanus, flore fiſtuloſo pleno. C. B. P. 
133. Chryſanthemum Africanum, erectum, folio Tanaceti, petalis 
1 ulo ſes, 2 pleno. M. H. 3. 16. 
* 9. Tagetes; Indicus; flore aureo, ſimplici, minor. Caryophyl- 
55 


-: _— fore aureo, ſimplici, minor. H. yſt. Æſt. o. 14. 
1. . 1 
10. Tagetes; Indicus; minimus; flore ſericeã hirſutie obſito. 
H. L. 587. Tanacetum Africanum, minimum, ſericea hirſutie 
—_ BP. $44. apalcocathli, Coaxochitl, Caryophyllus 
exicanus, V. Hernand. 156. Caryophylli Hiſpani dicti varietas 
1 & ofava. Col. 2. 47. Deſer. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. 
Vol. 1. | | 
The Tageres was firſt brought not out of India, but from Cata- 
lonia.” The firſt eight Species are commended by ſome as very 
falutary Herbs, and are faid to have an attenuating and aperitive 
Virtue. The expreſſed Juice of the Leaves, mixed wich Wine, 
is recommended for a cold Stomach, and Obſtructions of the 
Menſes, and for an intermittent Fever, a Cachexy and Dropſy; 
others, on the contrary, ſay, they are poiſonous Plants. In 
Mauritania (Barbary) the Tagetes is a very good Plant. againſt 
many Diſtempers ; but Boerhaave often obſerys, the ſame 
Plant may be poifonous in one Country, and ſalutary in 
another, 1 is certain, however, that the ninth and tenth 
Species are mortal, if eaten; for, if Children happen only 


to hold the Flowers, which are, indeed, beautiful, in their 


Mouths, an Inflammation is excited therein, which, if commu? 
nicated to the Sromach, proves mortal. For this Reaſon, tho 
many things are ſaid of the Virtues of the former Species, we 
fuſpend our Aſſent; and, indeed, there is ſo great a Copiouſneſs 
and Variety in Botany, that we may very well be without the 
Uſe of this Plant, which Dodonæus aſſerts, and proves by a Mul- 
titude of Experiments, to be poifonous. Hiſt. Plant. adſcripr. 
Boerbaav. a (ik |' 

TAL. The Dung of Peacocks ; or Alcali. Rulandus. 
TALAG AS. See PALMA. | 

TALC. Boil'd Wine. Rulandus. 5 5 
- TALCUM. Offic. Boer. 394. Geoff Prælect. 67, Schrod. 

7. De Laet. 128. Aldrov. 685. Talcum, alias ſtella Terre. 

arlt. Foſſ. 24: Worm $7: Talcus foſfilis, Calc. Muſ. 458. 
Stella Terre quibuſdam. TALC. FTA 

Tale is à ſhining, fiſſile Stone, eaſily diviſible into very 
thin pellucid Laminz. a little flexible. In the Fire it does not 
melt, is not calcined, nor does it loſe its Colour. Some Talc 
is of a Silver Colour, called by the Chymiſts Argyrolitbos; 
ſome yellow, called ſolar Talc ; ſome greeniſh, and ſome black. 
That which is brought from Venice is reputed the beſt, and is 
of a light-green Colour.” This Stone is ſeldom uſed in Phy- 
fic; but is very much in Vogue as a Coſmetic, the Ladies 
being of Opinion that it cleanſes and whitens the Skin. 

It is, firſt of all, prepared by being reduced to an impalpable 
Powder; which can be done no way fo readily, as by heating 
it red-hot ſeveral times in the Fire, and as often quenching. it 
in cold Water; for, by this means, it may eaſily be levigated on 
a Porphyry-ſtone, to any Degree of Fineneſs, the Powder 
88 a ſhining Silver Colour, and very ſmooth to the Touch. 
Of this Powder the Women make Ointments, or Pomatums, 

which they uſe as « Waſh. Some Chytniſts have endeavoured, 
by the Oil of Talc, to fix Quickfilver, and afterwards con- 
vert it into Silver; but they never conſidered, that what they 
called Oil of Talc was entirely the Product of the other Sub- 
ſtances mixed wirh ir. Geoffroy. 

TALENTUM. A Talent, the greateſt Weight. among the 
Greeks. See Ponpus. It was equal to wi Pounds, 
eleven Ounces, ſeventeen Grains, and 3, T ö 

TALIIR KARA. H. M. Arbor „ae, ſhineſe, Flore & 
Preftu widud. | 2 


_ ſometimes TALPARIA. 


— = N A 
, 5 « 2 


This in u tell Tree, with a thick whirih Trunk) end u ny 


Aſn- colour d ſmooth Bark, and furniſhed with a Multirude of 
ſmall Branches, which extend themſelves to a wide Compaſs, 
and are arm'd with oblong, bard, and rigid Spines. The Root is 
whitiſh, coverd with a dusky Bark, ot a ſtrong Smell, and an 
aſtringent Taſte. The Leaves are green above, and greeni 
underneath, of an oblong Round, acuminated, lightly crenared 
in the — thick, denſe, ſhining, of a ſtrong Smell, and of a 
rough and aſtringent Taſte; but the tender Leaves, which come 
forch from the Top, are, for the moſt part, of a 3 Co- 
lour. The Tree was never obſerv'd to bear either Flowers or 
Fruit; it grows in Malabar, is an Evergreen, and lives 2 long 
time. | ER 1 os e 
Of the Root, boiled in Water, they prepare a Drink, which 
potently evacuates acid and ſalt Humours by Diaphorefis; and, 
of the Leaves fry'd in Oil with green Turmeric, they prepare 
- Mi which is much commended for removing the 

cabies. | 

TALPA. Offic. Schrod. 5. 308. Mer. Pin. 168. Schw. Qua 
— 4 de =_ _ 451. 3 TD 25. Geſn. de 

uad. Digit. 93 1. Jonſ. de Quad. 118. Rani Synop. A. 236. 
THE Mtr. t de A r 


d. 


It lies in Burrows under the Earth; and the Animal itſelf, the 


Heart, and the Blood, are uſed in Medicine. The Aſhes of the 


burnt Mole is good for the Leproſy, ſtrumous Swellings, and 


dring Gout and Scrophula. The Heart cures an Hernia, and the 
recent Blood cutes an Alopecia, being rubbed on the Part. Dale 
from Schroder. G's ” 
TALPA is, alſo, a Species of Tumor affecting the Head 
of the atheromatous Kind. It is, according to Blancard, call'd 


7 1 


Fiſtulas. Taken inwardly in Beer or Wine, it cures the wan- 


TALUS. The fame as AsTRAGaLUs. The Ankle- bone. 


Dioſcorides, L. 2. C. 62. recommends this Bone in a Swine, 
calcin'd, powder'd, and taken internally, for Inflations of the 
Colon, and chronical griping Pains. | 
_ TAMANDUA. The Name of an Am 
like a Fox; call'd, alſo, Myrmecophagus. The Fat is eſteem'd 
reſolvent -and nervous. | | 2 
TAMARA TONGA. The ſame as CAR AM ROL As; which ſee. 
TAMARINDI. Tamarind. 
The Characters are; | | 
The Leaves are pinnated, without an odd Lobe at the End. 
The Flower is triperalous, furniſhed with three Stamina, and 
ſeated in a carnous Calyx, which runs out into four long ſmall 
Leaves, The Ovary, ariſing from the Centre of the Calyx, be- 
comes a long, broad Pod, divided into Cells, and full of an acid 
Pulp, containing oval Seeds, | | 5 
Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of Tamarind; which is, 
Tamarindi. F. B. 422. Boerh, Ind. alt. 2.59,  Tamarindus. 
Offic. Ger. Emac. 1607. Park. Theat. 217. Rai Hiſt. 2 1748. 
Tourn. Inſt; 660: Tamarindus, Oxyphenicon. Mont. Exot. Ta- 
marindi; Luſitanis Tamaraazecla. Marcg. 107% Tamarindus 
3 Alpin. Egypt. 2. 19. 170. 11 Tamarindo, ò 
Dere 0 de gli Egittii, Pon. Teal Bald. 23. Siligua Arabica, 
ue Tamarindas. C. B. P. 403. Hijabila, Tamarindus. Herm. 
Muſ. Zeyl. 27. Intra for Tamarindus. Piſ. (Ed. 1658.) 157. 
Balam pulli five Maderam pulli. Hort. Mal. 1. 39. Tab. 23. 
THE TAM R'ND-TREE. | 3 3 
This grows to be a large Tree, whoſe Branches are cloathed 
with many winged or pinnated Leaves, made of ſeveral oppoſite 
oval Pinnæ, with never a ſingle one at the End. The Flowers 
grow on the young Shoots in Cluſters, eight or ten together, 
each of ſeven Leaves, four yellow, and three white, in purple 
Veins, in form of Orange- owers, having three crooked Sta- 
mina, or Horns. The Fruit is of a yellowiſh-brown Colour, of 
a flatiſh-round Shape, three or four Inches long, having two or 
three ſwelling Knots, or Protuberances, containing an acid Pulp, 
full of ftringy Fibres, and hard flat Stones, or Seed, of a Che 
nut-colour; and theſe are the Tamarinds of the Shops. This 
Tree grows both in the Eaft and Meſt Indies, and in Egypt. The 
Tamarinds brought from Eaſt India are darker and drier, but con- 
tain more Pulp, bei eſerved without Sugar, and fitter to be 
t into Medigines: Thoſe from the e Indies are redder, and 
ave leſs Pulp, and are preſerved with and ſo pleaſantet 
N 500 LA . 
ey are cooling and opening, to purge choleric Hu- 
codes Wl correct the bilious Heat in the 88 and Bowels; 
they allay Thirſt, provoke Urine, and help the Jaundice. 
Miller's Bot. Off. | ALY l 
This is the blackiſh Pulp of a Pod, ſometbing like common 
Beans: The Pulp lies between two Husks, or Shells 
which is woody, the other tough and membranous. 


is deſcribed by Tourneforr, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
for 1699. We owe the Knowledge of this Purgative to the Aru- 
bians ; tor beber Greeks nor Romans knew any thing of ir. The 
Doſe, in Subſtance, is from an Ounce to an 8 and an half; 
and three or four Ounces in Decoction. Some Phyſicians order 
a Tamarind-whey, Serum Lattis Tumarindinatum, as 1 + cur 

; | h urge, 


American Beaſt, ſomewhat 


one of - 
The Tree 
which bears the en in Egypt, and in both Indies; and 


* 


NN 
ics, G. and Tama - 


x in jafl mma  Diſpobrions, . 

A. 3 very proper 2 with ie: They may, likewiſe, 
given 8 an Alterative, 2 the ity of halt an Ounce ; and 

ure very proper to be tnixe 

hes — quench Thirit in acute Diſternpers.. Ge 3 
"Tamarinds corret the Acrimony of Huwours; purge Wy, 

and allay its Heat, and that of the Hood, cure acute Fevers, 

the Nundice; extinguiſh Thirſt, and all unnatural Hear of the 

Liver and Stomach; aud reſtrain NaN 3 
The Turks and Arablam, as we ate told by Bellonles, when 

about ro undertake a long Journey, ve themſelves wü Ta- 

Marinds: The Turks. make great Ute of them, not in Medicine, 

but to allay their Thirft, The Tdi Phys | 

formed by Gartiar and Acofta, apply the Leaves to an Erxyſ- 


"The Arabian preſerve the ſmall and green Pods with Sugar, 
or the Honey they call Carob ;:and when they are larger, and 
grown mature, preſerve. their Pulp with Sugar, and carry it with 
Ha in their Journeys chrough the deſerr Places of Africe; and 
find it of extraotdinary Uſe in quenching their Thir 
freſhing them when inflamed, and It | 
the Jourvey, in evacuating great Quantities of bot Humo 
In peftilencial Fevers, and all other putrid burning Fevers, 
they drink Water, in which great Plenty of Tamarinds have been 
infuſed with Sugar, finding it a moſt pleaſant as well as refreſh- 
ing Liquor, under their burning Heat, and intenſe Thirſt, They 
frequently uſe Tamarind, alſo, in'a Gonorrhcea ; and Fallopius 
commends them in a Gonorrheea of 2 bilious Kind, 
In a Redundance of Bile, a Fervor and Ebullition of the 


and re- 


Blood, a preternatural Thirſt, cutaneous Diſeaſes, and particu- 


larly the Jaundice, the Indians preicribe a ſimple Medicine, 
compoſed of Cafſia Fiſtula, with Tatnarinds, and the Sg com- 
monly called Fagra de Canna, which Preparation gently works 
by Stool. The Ru of the Tamarind is not brought to us entire, 
but bruiſed, that, being by this means well compaQted, it migbt 
keep out the 1 Tamarinds are preſerved three Years 
in a Glaß Veſſel with a narrow Mouth, and well Ropped, and 
ſepolited in a clean Place, which is gn to the Air and Winds, 
unle6 ſome external Heat or Moiſture cortupis it. Ru Hiſt. 


Tbe Tamarind; which the Exyptians call Derelfide; is a Tree 
of be 12 6 of p Plum-tree, * full of Ate the Leaves 


much reſemble choſe of the Myrtle called Sesbas; It bears White 


Flowers, very like thoſe of the Oravge-tree, from the Midſt of 
which proceed four white and very {lender Threads, which be- 
come thick Pods; firſt green, but, when ripe, of an Aſh-colour, 
and containi thi „ uneven, and hard , Involved in a 
black and acid Pulp. 3 
The Tamarind-tree is not very plentiful in 
its native Soil; for it is hrought thither from Arabia and Erhio- 
pia, and kept in Green-houſes. There grows a Tamarind-tree 
the Deſerc of St. Macharius, near the Monaftery of the A- 
rium, in a Place where no other Plant lives, which is looked upon 
25 a Miracle: This Plant is to be admired for one Property, which 
is, that its Leaves mays 4 follow the Sun, and are Called Sus- 
fowers ; for, when the Sun ſetteth, they all cloſe up, and open 
in at Sun- riſing; and this Motion of the Leaves is fo remark- 
te, chat while the Pods are on, the Leaves, at Sun-ſet, cloſe 


in upon chem, and embrace them very ſtrictiy; and, when the 


Sun riſes, open, and diſcharge themſelves from the Pods, till the 
Return of Sun-fer. This Converſion of the Leaves is obſerved 
in ſeveral other Plants of Egypt, as in the Acacia, Abras, Ab- 
. ‚ . |; 
The Leaves of the Tamarind-rree are uſed to kill Worms in 
Children, and an Intuſion or DecoCtion of the ſame is a jen 
Purge; the Leaves 4; gr Bog mo unpleaſant to the Taſte. 
Profoer Alpinus, de Plant. t. Vol. 2. | 
| S who are the preſent Inhabitants of Egypt, call 
this Tree, together with its Pod, Tamarhendi, that is, he Indian 
Fruit, becauſe it was brought our of Eat. India into Arabia 
Felix, or out pf Etbiopia, as Alpinus rightly obſerves, into Egypt, 
and the bordering Arabia ; for that Ethiopia had the Name of 
India, among the 9 ag Bu undoubred]y certain, from Ser vin: 
and others. This noble Plant, therefore, was not tranſported 
from Arabia to the Indians, as ſome have written; but from In- 
dia to the Arabians. But they are wider from the Truth, who 
derive the Name from Dates: For Tamar not an lignifies a 
Date, but, as it is known to choſe who are bur little skilled in 
*Arabir, all Fruit whatever, ſo 2s, in its largeſt Significarion, to 
comprehend the Fetus of Trees and Animals. They who call 
the Tamsrind the Arabian Pod, are pretty bold Nomenclators, 
and ate obliged to find Diſtinctions for ſo ma 
Plants a the Arabians. The Fruit of the Tamatind- tree 
is ſhorter than the Pod of the Acacia, but thicker and broader; 
and, for the grateful Acidity of its Pulp, is of S Eſtimation 
among gentle Cathertics, though it has bur littſe Effect, if gather d 
while too green, or left to hang till it be grown too dry. YVeſlin- 
g Ob ſer v. in Proſp. Alpin. de Plant. Zgypr. Ss 


* „ 


"with Ptiſans, and oth Li 


yiicians, as we are in- 


almoſt ſpene with eat, and 
Humours by 


Egypr, which is not ſi 


other Pod- bear- 


— 


Where: not only Coolers, but Laragives, are required : They are ol 
Service in continual Fevers and Dirioks, Wennbn Sto 
mach, and are commended in a Flux of the Hz — 


ves quench Idi 


and are uſeful in bung Feten. lift, Plane. ed/oripe. Ber 


„„ / EPR 
Characters are; . 9 Page pe 
be Leaves are. very thin, the Calyx ſmall, the Flower ſmall - 
roſaceous and pentapetalous; the Ovary is an membra- 
naceous, bivalve Capſule, full of downy Seeds. ger 
Baerhaave mentions two Sorts of Tamariſcus; w are, © 


1. Tamariſcus ; Germanica. Offic. Tears, Inft, 6 
Tzd. alt. 3. 257. Ger. n 1378. Tawariſus folio b 
ere. Park. Theat. 1479. Hiſt. 2. 1505. Tamarix fraticoſa 
folio craſſere, ſive Germanics. C. B. P. 485. 


Nic a ve miner «coſa. . B, 1. 1. | marix minor a 
bt, Chab: 155 G KAN 1 — 
is cultivated in wers in June; and the Parts it 
Ons 19 9 their Virtues, 9 fame with thole of the K 
amarisk. 


2. Tamariſcus; Narbonenſis. Ger, 11 mar. 3 8. 15 | 
Inſt. 661. Borrb. Ind, alt. 2.257. Tamer us, 015 oy 
riſcus folio_tenuiore. Park. "Theat. 1479. Temari altera folio 


tenniore, five Gallica. C. B. P. 485. Tamarix major five Ar- 
Li. 1704. . 
e Tamarick never grows to be a Tree 8 


borea Narbonenſis. J. B. 1. 381. Rail | 
Tamarix. % TAMARISK ; 
| ree of any great 12 
in England, tho ond the Seas it will; havi þ 
in FR * 2 eas it will; having a rough dar 


younger Branches are of a Cheſtnuc- 
clothed with very 6ne 1 een 3 Ae like: hol 
of Cypreſs, but thinner and finer, and not at all hard or rough: 
The Flowers grow in round Spikes, at the y 

pile 


Shoots, an Inch or more in Lengt 
ther, each conſiſt ing of a great many ſwall,  five-leay 
red Flowers, which are ſucceeded by very. ſmall Seeds, inc 
ee 
ts native Place being Spaiz, and the | | 7 
Fo e of 
are account thc for all Diſo | | 
as being believed to leſſen it much; and they uſed to 8 
7 ene de e eee 
Antients believed, chat Swine, t out of a Trough made 
this Wood, would have no Milt. The Bark is ſometimes 
for the Ricker in . — ru Bot. of £ * 
is cultivated in , flowers in May and June and the 
Bark, Wood, Tops of the Branches, and the fd Fon i 
Tamarisk 4 drying, attenuant, 20 DIE 
u iuretic, a ic. Ita princi is in 
ſtructions 1 of the Spleen, and in Ble p 
ing from black Bile, and Serum; as the Itch, Itchings, b 
aundice, and the Fluor albus. Outwardly applied, it cures 


ines of the Head. | 
into Englend, by the Care 


The Tamarisk was firſt tranſplanted 

perievced i Vue in the f cf e N of ho . 

perienced its Virtue in the Cure of an | 

Camden, in the Life of Elale t. 
TAMARTX. See TaMARIscvs. | 
TAMISON, 2d The ſame as CoaouLUM: 


| TAMNUS. Sce Bxyoxis. | 


 TAMOATA, by the Porzugue/# called Soldide, is erican 
freſh-water Fiſh, about a Foot _ an balf long, 138 in 
Circumference, and of an obſcure ferruginous C 
eſteemed good Food, and ſaid to be of an aperient Nature, and 
proper for the Cure of a Gravel. | Lemery des Drogues. _. 
TAMOATARANA. _ The Name of 'a Brafiljiav bulboys 
Plant, the Bulb of which is eaten like Potatoes, and is faid co 
have an agreeable Taſte. Re Hift. Plant, , _ 
TANACETUM. 


The Root is fibrous ; the Leaves alternate, and divided 
The larger Flowers are 40 
yx is ſquamous and 


650. Rali Hiſt, 1. 365. 93. Tanacetuin 6. P 
D 482. 9 — 412 Fore Inteo. J. B. 3. 131. 
The Root of Tanſie is lage, firingy, and full of Fibres, fend. 
g forth many pretty large, on bom winged Leaves, di- 
vided into ſeveral deeply ſerrated Segments, ſet oppolite to one 
another, with one cur into three Parts at the End, of s plealant 
rateful Scent. The Stalks ariſe to the Height of about wo 
cet, having ſeveral ſimilar, but ſmaller, Leaves growing on 
them, and, on their Tops, pretty large Umbels of yellow naked 
CET: N Tien, 


"IM" 2 , 


Colour; It is 


| 
| 
| 
( 
' 
| 


. ee EE OE 


diſtilled Water of the Flowers, or tbe 


Juice of the 


Flowers, compoſed only of 6ftular Thrams, without any Petala. 

ay _ 5 by Net fes, and the Borders of Fi ds; and 

Howers in 7/y. | ; 

The Leaves are uſed; being warming and aperitive, opening 

"Obſtrudtions of the Liver and Spleen, and helping the Jaundice : 

. likewiſe provoke Urine, and the Catamenia, though the 
E 


Women give a Syrup of the Juice to prevent Miſcarriage. 
Flowers are accounted good to deſtroy Worms in Children. 
Miller's Bot. Off. | : a 
This Plant is acrid, aromatic, bitter, and gives no Tincture of 
Red to blue Paper: The Roots are firſt inſipid, afterwards aſtrin- 
gent, but without Bitrerneſs, : 
anfie contains an aromatic, oily, volatile Salt, loaded with 
a'great deal of Sulphur: For, ; 
; > the chymical Analyſis, it yields a great deal of Oil, a pretty 
deal of Earth, a little urinous Spirit, and no volatile concrete 
Salt: Thus it is ſtomachic, febrifugous, ſudorific, vulnerary, and 
aperirive, Cæſalpinus ſays, its Leaves, infuſed in Wine, provoke 
the Terms; and that two Drams of their Juice, drank wich Plan- 
'tain-warer, cure intermitting Fevers. Saxonia uſed this Juice 
with Succeſs for chapt Hands: It is highly eſteemed for the Tet- 
ters and Scurf. For the Rheumatiſm, macerate the young Shoots 
of Tanſie ſome Days in Brandy, and then diſtil it: The Spirit is 
very penetrating. Bathe frequently the afflicted Parts, and cover 
them with warm Cloths. - Let the Patient drink two or three 
Spoonfuls of it every Day. It is very oye for hydropic Caſes ; 
"and the Decoction of Tanſie with Wine is excellent to make 
Fomentations upon their Legs. For the Cachexy, Dropſy, or 
Green Sickneſs, drink three or four Ounces of the Juice; or elſe 
make a Tea of its Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds; cover the Por 
and, when cool, give it Glaſs-fulls, in a malignant Fever, and 
the Diſeaſes of the lower Belly: It cleanſes the urinary Paſſages, 
rifies the Blood, removes Obſtructions, and kills Worms. The 
nſerve of the Flowers of Tanſie is eſteemed for the Epilepſy 


d Vertigo. Martyn's Tournfort. 
* is U al, in U of Eaſter, to make a ſort of Cakes of Eggs 


and Flour, mixed with the tender Leaves of Tanſie, when it 
begins to ſhoot : Theſe Cakes are not unpleaſant to the Taſte, 
and good for the Stomach, on account o diſcuſſing the Flatu- 
lencies, generated by eating Puls and Fiſh, during Lent: The 


1 


Tufts and Seed are often exhibited by Mountebanks, with ſur- 


priſing Succeſs, for the Worms. A Conſerve of the Leaves, and 
render Tops, reſiſts Putrefaction, opens Obſtructions, comforts 
the Spleen, and invigorates the Senſes. The Juice, uſed with any 
Kind of Oil, is ſaid to give Relief in Pains and Contractions of 
the Nerves. | | 

A Soldier of Montpelier, labouring under a ſtubborn Dropſy, 
was reſtored to perfect Health, by a Decoction only of Tanſie. 


Rai Hiſt. Plaut. yp 

Tanſie, in Temperature and Virtues, agrees with Feverfew: It f. 

is n uterine, and nephritic; and is adams re apainſt 
t 


Worms, the Gripes, Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder, Ob- 


ſtructions of the Menſes, Flatulencies, and the Droply. The 
diſtilled Water kills Worms. Dale. | 


Tanacetum; Foliis criſpis. C. B. P. 432. 
- Tanacetum; Africanum; arboreſcens; Foliis Lavendulæ, 
mukiido Folio. H. A. 2. 201. | : 
5. Tanacetum; Africanum; fruteſcens ; Foliis Lavendulæ 


multifidæ longe minoribus, graveolens. 
6. a Africanum; fruticans; multiflorum; Foliis 


Tanaceti vulgaris decuplo minoribus. H. A. 2. 199. 


Tanſie is conſiderably aromatic, very penetrating, comforting, 
aperitive, and heating: The firſt, ſecond, and third Species 
afford the Semen Sanctonicum Europæum, as good againſt Worms 


us the Sandonicum Ægyptiacum. An Infuſion of the Leaves 


drank, or a Cataplaſm of the Flowers applied to the Navel, the 
taken in Wine faſt- 
or three Ounces of the Decoction of the Leaves ſweeten'd 


in 
with Syrup or Honey, and ſo taken, are effectual for the ſame 


Purpoſe. Theſe Herbs are balſamic, and extremely bitter, and 
may ſupply the Places of Mutmegs and Cinnamon : For 1 be- 
lieve Af does nor afford a Plant of greater Fragrancy than thoſe 
Species of Tanſie: They are, alſo, taken for the Partbenium of 


the Antients. The Leaves applied to a dead Body, and intruded 


into the Mouth and Noſtrils, preſerve it from PutrefaQtion and 


Inſects; whence the Plant is called 1 that is, the im- 


mortal Plant. The Juice ee the Effects of thoſe of Worm- 
wood and Feverfew in Conjunction. The latter Species are of 
a ſtrong Smell, and proper in all cold Diſeaſes. Cæſalpinus tells 
us, that the Leaves of this Herb, infuſed in Wine, provoke the 
Menſes; that the Juice, drank with Plantain · water, cures all inter- 
mitting Fevers, with the Itch, Rheumatiſm, and Dropſy. Fo- 
mentations, prepared of the Leaves, are of great Uſe, and the 

Blanc relieves thoſe who labour under a Chloroſis and 
Cachexy. The Conſerve hereof 'is good for the Epilepſy, Co- 


lic, and hyſteric Paſſion, and cleanſes the Kidneys from Sand 
und Gravel. Tanhe agrees in Virtue with Savine, Feverfew, and 


Southernwood; and is now uſed in Baths for the Uterus. The 


Flowers, dreffed-in-a Cake, are of excellent Service in corro- 
bdorating the Stomach. Hift. Plant. adſcript. Boerbaav. 


© TANACETOM is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sor's of Tac i; 
which ker RATCHET 4 Res ANTICS 
ANACETUM HORTENSE. A Name for the Barsauura 
* 1 * * 1 
ANACETUM INODORUM. A Name for the Leacentherem 
eee _— . 3 "A . 5 
ANACETUM MINUS. ame for che „ mobile, 
rg. 1 auf, nobile, 
ANACETUM MONTANUM. A Name for the Alfa; 
Tanaceti foliis ; flore albo, * 8 3 
TANGARACA. Marcgr. Tanger. 2. Piſon. Ervs d+ Rato 
2 tanis, 198 23 00 — of, Flore ſtaminoſo, Frutts 
eterio, Braſilian bacciferous Shru ic is 
R Hiſt. * 3 W * 
E, 14%, in Hippocrates, is a preternatural Tumor; 
and, Lib. 2. Epid. is a 3 Tumor. Some underſtand by 
the Word a ſtrumous Swelling. Corarizs renders Teyſal (Tan- 
gat) purrefying Tumors, becauſe the Verb Teyyite (rangizo) 
ſignifies to become putrid or rancid ; whence He Tay yy, a 
Pay 7 10 Oil. Foe ſius. | 
H. M. Prunus Indica racemoſa, Fruttu pyriformi 
kind of Plum-tree, growing in the Ef res 22 beari 5 
Pear- ſhaped Fruit, of the Size of a large Plum, conliſting of 4 
green, ſucculent, and inſipid Pulp, ſurrounded with a ſmooth, 
ſhining, and red Skin, and containing an oblong-round Stone, 
which incloſes a white Kernel, of a grateful Tafte, and much 
nh — 2 . 1 84 | 
| e Kernels of the Fruit are eatable, and, bei | 
cure that epidemic Cachexy, which the Porty ref N 
correct Diſorders of the Eyes: The expreſſed Oil thereof, the 
Head being anointed therewith, ſtrengthens the Hair: The Bark 
of the Tree is accounted an Antidote againſt the Poiſon of the 
Tree Katou Trjerou, and its Fruit, however communicated : Ic 
is exhibited, finely triturated with a ſmall Quantity of Aſa-ferida. 
The Juice of the Bark and Root, boiled with Rice and Milk, 
mitigates the Pain of the Colic. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
1 among the Alchymiſts, in the Affair of the 
iloſophers Stone, is an enigmatical Term 
Quickſiver Theat. Chym. Pol 4. = OO * 
TAPHIUSIUS (Lapis) a fourth Species of Ætites, in Pliny, 


Lib. 36. Cap. 11. ſo called from the Place where it is found, Ta- 


phiuſa, near Leucadia, now the Iſland of St. Maura. eſent, 
Toy Schroder, 5 is unknown, | e 
| 8, a Term in Paracel/as, for a ies of | 
whence are produced ſuch Things 3 * 3 
Reverberation, or Calcination. L. Grad ez Comp. Or, Taphneus 
is a Medicine mundify'd, Schol. in Lib. J. L. Grad et Comp. 
Cap. 9. ; | 
TAPIA. Braſil. Marcgrav. Piſon. Pomifera trifolia Br filien- 
s Fruttu * multis Officulrs Paare e Thi 
is a Tree of Braſi, which grows to the Height of a Beech, or 
Oak, and bears a Fruit of the Size of a moderate Apple, which, 
when ripe, becomes yellow, like an Orange, and has a Rind 
equal to it; within which it is full of hard little Stones, of the 


Size of Cherry-ſtones, oblong, yellow, and containing a white 


Kernel; about the Stones is a white ſoft Pulp, of a ſw. 
and a nauſeous Smell ; the Fruit is eatable. HD 8 TMs 
The Leaves, bruis d, are an excellent Remedy againſt a Diſ- 
order very common in Braſil, and which they call Richos de Cu, 
being externally applied, and intruded into the Anus, like a Sup- 
poſitory. They are, alſo, cooling, and extinguiſh all manner of 
— 11 0 — OR Beſides, being intro- 
uced into ars, they mitigate Pains of the H eedi 
from Heat. th Wins 
There are two Species of this Tree; the Wood of the firſt is 
eſteem'd the hardeſt, and is che moſt ponderous, of all the Woods 


which grow in this Country ; this Tree is accounted barren. 


The other Species, which was known to Piſo, has a ſmooth 
large Leaf, and bears a Fruit bigger than an Orange, with an hard 
thick, yellowiſh Rind, variegated with afh-colour Spots, a 
containing an Honey-like Liquor, as ſweet as Sugar, in which are 
intermixed a Multitude of lictle Stones, which, when the Liquor 
is dry'd up, make a rattling Noiſe, like Poppy-heads. 

_ 2 ant is uſed in Medicine, for Dilellks of the Breaſt. Rai 
it, Plant. 


APIRA peck A Species of ſmooth Sonchus, in Piſo. It 
1 


ws with a ſingle Stalk, above the Height of a Man's Leg, and 
as narrow, oblong, dentated, lanuginous Leaves, and white 

Flowers towards the Top of the Stalk, laden with Down. This 

Plant is an excellent Vulnerary. Raii Hiſt. Plant. Index. 


TAPSIMEL. Honzty or MULLEN. 


Take of the Juice of Celandine, and bearded Mullen, each one 
Pint; of deſpumated Honey, three Parts; _ boil gradually, 
till the Juices are evaporated ; adding, if the Operator pleaſes, 
calcined Vitriol and Alum, with Copperas, — — boil in- 
to an Ointment. | 3 


The firſt College Diſpenſatory adds from the Autbor, that, if 
Occaſion requires, this ſhould be, at leaſt, boil'd up to a pretty 1 


TAR 


- and fayd, that it will cure Techings in an 
Conlitence, and fk certainly will cure Teehings in any 


is * noble r — 8 Os 
Practice has no Regard for ir, as neither this, nor 
15 owing, are ever preſcribed, ot made. However, It has 
been thought fir to continue ſuch Diſcoveries Record, for 
the ſake of thoſe who may think proper to make Trial of them. 
TAS VALENTIA. Tut Powers or MULLEN. | 


Take of the Juice of bearded Mullen, and of * each 
às much as you pleaſe; let the Lard be cleanſed of its Mem- 
© branes and Fibres, and broke into ſmall Parcels ; then bear 
r with the expreſſed Juice; preſs out, and ſtrain. Let it, 
. - afterwards, be put into a proper Veſſel, for nine or ten Days; 
nnd then be twice more impregnated with freſh Juice, un- 
til ir be quite green. 1 7 all the Humidity, that 
Will ſeparate, is pour d off, bear it again briskly, and put it 
by, in a proper Manner, for Uſe. | 8 


We are told by the firſt Compilers of the College Diſpenſa- 
tory, that this, and the preceding Proceſs, were the Contrivance 
of Jobn Arden an experienced Surgeon, at Newark in Notting- 
hamſbire, who lived in the Reign of Edward che Third; and, about 
three hundred Years ago, were in great Eſteem among the Sur- 
geons of our own Country. The Contriver directe the Medicines, 
thus made, to be freſh beat once in a Month. C 
 TAPSUS BARBATUS. See VERBAscuM. : 
 TAPYRA-COAYNANA, Braſilienfibus. Maregr. et Piſon. 
Caſſia fiſtula Braſiliana. C. B. Solutiva Braſiliana. Park. Caſſia 
Siliqua Braſiliana purgatrix compreſſa. Lob. in Pharmac. Rond. 
Caſſia fiſtula Braſiliaua Flore incarnato. Breyn. £414.) 
It is a b call, and very ſpreading Tree, outwardly of a 
whitiſh Ace our; the Leaves ſtand in oppoſite Order, upon 
very ſhort Pellicles, like the Leaves of Sena; the Flowers are 
diſpoſed in Spikes, without Branches, and conlift of five Petals, 
with three little ſemilunar Horns, which ſtand erect, in Conjun- 
ction with the Stamina; the Whole of a very fine carnation Co- 
lour, and viſible at a Diſtance, Theſe Flowers are ſucceed- 
ed by Pods, green while immature, but black, or dusky-colour'd, 
when ripe, ap oo downwards, about two Feet long, and 
five Digits in Com 
| have a very hard _ Bark, which requires an Hammer to 
break it; and conſiſt of a Muititude of Cells, of the Capacity of 
2 Gooſe-quill, ſeparated by 
a Kernel, of the Size a 


Part of the 


Partitions, and containing every one 
Figure of an Almond, of a white Co- 


lour, inclining to yellow, ſhining, ſmooth; of a white Medulla 


on the Inſide, of an horny Subſtance, and immerſed in a glutinous, 
blackiſh Pulp, like Caſſia Solutiva, bur of a bitter and ungrate- 
ful Taſte ; of a binding Quality before Maturity, but laxative, or 
Glurive, afterwards. | 

The Tops of the Leaves cure Wounds and Puſtules; and one 
Ounce of the Pulp, as Lobel obſerves, purges more than two 
Ounces of the other, or Egyptian Caſſia. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

TARAC HE, rap. The ſame as Tar axis. 

TARANTISMUS. The Diſorder which is ſaid to be pro- 
duced by rhe Bite of a Tarantula. 

TARANTULA. The Tarantula (of which the Figure may 
be ſeen in Baglivis Diſſertation) is a Spider of Apulia, of the 
octonocular Kind; that is, of that Species that has * 
and ſpins Webs; it has eight Legs, four on each Side in 
each three Joints; from the Mouth proceed two Darts, in 
Shape juſt like to a hooked Forceps, or Crab's Claw; theſe are 
ſolid, and very ſharp, fo that they can eaſily pierce the Skin ; and 
between theſe and the fore Legs, there are two little Horns, 
which, I ſuppoſe, anſwer to thoſe Bodies, call'd, from their Uſe in 
Flies, the Feelers; becauſe as they do, ſo this Creature is ob- 
ſerved to move them very briskly, when it approaches to its 


Prey. | 
| This, as other Spiders do, propagates its Species by laying 
which are very numerous ; fo that there are found ſome- 
times, in the Female, when dillected, an hundred, or more; 
and theſe are hatched, partly by the Heat of the. Mother, and 
partly by that of the Sun, in about twenty or thirty Days time. 
There is, alſo, a Spider, of the like Nature with the Taran- 
tula, in the Weſt-Indies, which Francis Hernandez deſcribes by 
the Name of Hojtz#ocatl, or the Pricking Spider; and ſays, 
that its Bite induces Madneſs. EF 
In the Summer Months, eſpecially when the Heats are greateſt, 
as in the Dog-days, the Tarantula, creeping among the Corn in 
. the Fields, bites the Mowers and Paſſengers; in the Winter it 
lurks in Holes, and is ſcarcely ſeen; and, if ic bites then, it is not 
venomous, neither does it induce any ill Symptoms. 
Bur in the hot Weather, altho” the Pain ot its Bite is, at firſt, 
no greater than what is cauſed by the Sting of a Bee, yer the Part, 
uickly after, is diſcoloured with a livid, black, or yellowiſh 
Circle, and raiſed to an inflamed Swelling ; the Patieot, within a 
few Hours, is ſeized with a violent Sickneſs, Difficulty of Breath- 
= univerſal Faintneſa, and ſomerimes Trembling, with a Weak- 
s of the Head: Being ask d, what the Ail is, makes no Re- 
ply; or, wich a 3 Voice, and melancholy Look, points 
to his Breaſt, as if the Heart was moſt affected, 


pals, and ſomewhat incurved. Theſe Pods 


A. ; ak. 
* | 


cordial —— = of n Service; tor, notwithſtanding 
repeated © atient rowing more melan- 
choly, ftupid, and 1 ires; 
unleſs Muſic be call/d'to'his: Aſfüſtanee, which alone, 
the Help of Medicine, performs the Cure 


o 


| performs | 
For, at the firſt Sound of the muſical Inſtrument, -altho? the 
Sick lie, as it were) in an apo i 


eee 
grees, to inds 0 „ dil, | 

and fall to Dancing with wonderfat V; er firſt; for wm 
four Hours; then they are put to Bed; refreſhed from their Sweat- 
ing for a ſhort time, /and repeat the Exerciſe wich the urn Vo- 
hemence, perceiving no Wearineſs or "Weakneſs from iy but 
profeſſing they grow eu; and nimbler, the more they dance. 

At this _ they uſually-Ipend twelve Hours a Day, and it 
continues three ot four'Daysz by which time they are — 
freed from all their Symptoms, which, nevertheleſs; attac 
them again, about the ſame time, the next Tear; and, if ey do 
not take care to prevent this Relapſe by Muſic, they fall into a 
Jaundice, want of Appetire, univerſal 'Weakneſs; and ſueh - like 
Diſeaſes, which are every Year increaſed, if Dancing be neglect- 
ed, till at laſt they'prove-incurable, | | ? 

As Muſic is the common Cure, ſo they who are bitten, are 
pleaſed, ſome with one Sort of it, ſome with another; one is 
raiſed with a Pipe, another with a Timbrel; one with an Harp 
another with a Fiddle; fo that the Muſicians make, ſometimes, 
ſeveral Eſſays, before they can accommodate their Art to the Ve- 
nom. But this is conſtant and certain; notwich x this Va- 
riety, that they all require the quickeſt and briskeſt Tunes; and 
are - yu by wr, Far yg 4 1 10 : 
| Tarantati, or A are dancing ina 
manner, the Uſe of all their Senſes, like ſo n Dan; do 
many ridiculous and fooliſh Tricks; talk and act obſcenely and 
rudel z take great Pleaſure in playing with Vine · leaves, with 
nale Swords, red Cloths, and the like ; and; on the other 
can't bear the Sight of any thing black; ſo char if any By - 
happen to appear in that » he muſt — with. 
draw ; otherwiſe, they relapſe into their Sywmptotns with as mu 
Violence as ever. 1 | | bo 

It may afford ſome Light towards underſtanding the Nature of 
this Poiſon, to obſerve, that Apulia is the hotteſt Part of all 
Italy, lying Eaſtward, and having, all the Summer long, but 
very little Rain to temper the Heats; fo that the Inhabitan 
as one of thar Country obſerves, breathe an Air, as it were 
out of a fiery Furnace: Hence their Temperament is dry an 
aduſt, as a by their being generally lean, ' paſſionate, im- 
patient, ready to Action, quick-witted, very ſubject to inflam- 
matory Diſtempers, Phrenſies, Melancholy, and the like; 
on which Account, there are more mad People in this, than 
all the other Parts of Italy: And what in other Countries is but 
a RI ariſes here to a great Height; for Women 
a ofis ſuffer almoſt the ſame Symptoms as Perſons poiſon? 
by the Tarantula, and are cured the ſame Way; and, in like man- 
ner, the Venom of the Scorpion, does bete, in Effects and Cure, 
agree very much with that of this Spider. 

From all this Hiſtory, it ſufficiently appears, that thoſe that are 
bitten by a Tarantula, thereupon, become delirious ; and that. 
in order to account for their ſurpriſing Symptoms, the Nature 
n which many of them proceed, ought to be un- 

Such is the Conſtitution of the human Oeconomy, that as; up- 
on the Impreſſion of outward Objects made upon the A 
and by the Fluid of the Nerves, conveyd to the common Sen- 
ſory, different Species are excited there, and repreſented to the 
Mind; fo, alſo, upon this Repreſentation; at the Command 
and Pleaſure of the Soul, Part of the ſame Fluid is determined into 
the Muſcles, and, mixing with the arterial Blood there, perform 
all the Variety of v Motions and Actions. Sum 
This Order has been always ſo conſtant in us, that, at length, 
by a kind of natural Habitude, without the Intervention of the 
reaſoning Faculty, Repreſentations made to the Mind immedi- 
ately, and neceſſarily, produce ſuitable Motions in the bodily 
Organs. When, therefore, theſe Repreſentations are irregular, 
the Actions conſequent to them muſt neceſſarily be ſo too. | 


Tunis being premiſed, it may, perhaps, be probably ſaid, that 
ng hart 2 Mi = 


a Delirium is the Repreſentation, and various 

ſeveral Species to the Mind, without any Order, or Coherence; 
together, at leaſt moſt commonly, wich * 1 or, as it were, 
undetign'd Motions of the Body; that is, ſuch a' wandting 4 
irregular Motion of the nervous Fluid, whereby ſeveral "Objects 
are repreſented to the Mind, and, upon this Repreſentation, di- 
vers Optedglons perform d by the Body, tho* thoſe Objects are 


not impreſs'd upon the Organs, nor thoſe or Motions 
deliberately commanded the Soul. | | 
The Mind, indeed, is the firſt Principle of all muſcular Mo- 


tion; but, in ſuch Caſes as theſe, its Promptitude to Action, or 

Habit, being ſo great, it is, in a manner, 2 and cannot 

recover itſelf, after the Spirits are, with violent Force. deter- 

min d, . purſuant to the Repreſentation of the Species, For, 

in the former State of Things, a Man is faid to act recioodlly, 1g 
this 


T ; T 
- 4 1 


Maſt of the Sym | V 
gulli, are, at the firſts that is, before they riſe to a Delirium 


ame with thoſe which the Bite of à Viper induces. Without 
2abt, therefore, as we have before obſerved [under ARANEA] 
of the i wm — N 4 Are 
reęps, and, at the fame time, in tom the Probaſcis in t he 
outh, a liquid Venom into the Wound; ſo the like Claws, in 
this, ſerve io make way for an active and penetrating Juice, 
emitted from the ſame Patt. in 5 ohh. ein 
Ot the Nature of which we may probably. conjeCture, that it 
is, when mix d with the Blood, being exalted: by the Heat of the 
Climate, of ſo great Force and Energy, that it immediately raiſes 
an extraordinary Fermentation in the whole arterial Fluid, by 
nich its Texture and Craſis are very conſiderably alter d; the 
— — of which Alteration, When the Ebullition is Over, 
mult neceſſarily he a Change in the Coheſion of its Parts, b 
which the Globules, which before, with equal Force, preſſed eac 
her, have now very differing and irtegulat Niſus, or Action, 
Þ ta ſome of them ſo firmly cohere together, as to compaſe 
oleculæ, or ſmall Cluſters; upon whi count, there being 
now a greater Number,of-Globules contained in the fame Space 
then before, and, heſides, the Impulſe of many of theſe, when 
united together, differing according to the Conditions of their 
Coheſion, as to Magnitude, Figure, and other Qualities, not only 
will che Impetus, wich which this Fluid is drove towards the 
— n land i 
rellyre upon the Blood-veſſels e very unequa irre- 
gular; nd this more — l be felt in them which are 
malt.cably diſtended; ſuch as thoſe of the Brain. Aud, here- 
upon, che Fluid of the Nerves muſt neceſſarily be put into va- 
tious adulatory Motions, ſome of which will be like unto thoſe 
which different Objects, acting upon the Otgans or Paſſions of 
ze Mind, naturally excite in it; whereupon ſuch Actions muſt 
low in the Body, as are uſually the Conſequents of the ſeveral 
Species of Hadpel Joy, Deſpair, or the like Determinations of 
de houghts; and we ſhall readily pronounce one in this Con- 
e joyful, or timorous, and all without any apparent 
alon or Caule; that is, in one Word, we ſhall ſay, he is de- 


lirieus. | ' 
This is, in ſome Degree, a Coagulation of the Blood, which 
179 e more certainly. When attended with an extraordinary 
eat, as in the preſen Caſe, [produce ſuch · like Effects as theſe 
becauſe che Spirus ſeparated from the Blood thus inflamed, and 
campaunded of hard, fixt, and dry Particles, muſt unavoidably 
ſhare iu chis Alleratiom; that is, whereas their Fluid conſiſts of 
to Parts, one mote active and volatile, the other viſcid and glu- 
tinaus, Which is a kind of Vehicle to the former, their active Part 
will bear too great a Proportion to the viſcid; and thus they muſt 
nedeſlatily be of more than ordinary Volatility and Force, and 
wall, .cherefore, upon the leaſt Occaſion imaginable, be irregu- 
larly determined io. every Part; and hereupon will follow Trem- 
blings of the Body; Anger, or Fear, upon a light, or no Cauſe; 
extreme Pleaſure at what is but a trivial Entertainment, as red, 
zreen Colours, or the like; and, on the other hand, wonderful 
cls at any thifig not egreeable to the Eyes, as dark and black 
ings; nay, Tidiculous Laughter, obſcene Talk and Actions, 
and {uct-like Symptoms; becaule, in this Conſtitution of the 
nervous Fluid, the matt light Occaſion will make as real a Re- 


bus 


Strokes at leaſt greater than ordinary; but the 


TAR 
that 


n. in its 


IN ca 
Conf 


eory more than probable, that Baule in che Diſ- 


the ody in a Delirium; and conſider withal, that muſcular Mo- 
Contraction of the Fibres from the arte- 

rial Fluid, making an Efferveſcence with the nervous Juice, 
which, by the light Vibration and Tremor of the Nerve, is 
F Operation of Mu 
d thus we have a twofold E ion of Mu- 
ſic; that is, both upon the Mind and Body. | 

To conclude with this Poiſon, we may take notice, that, as to 
the Return of the Symptoms the next Year, that is owing to the 
ſame exceſſive Heat in thoſe Months acting again upon the 
ſmall Remains of the venomous Ferment: us Bartholine re- 
lates a Story of a melancholy Phyſician at Venice, who ſuffered the 
Attacks of this Diſeaſe only curing the Dog-days, which yearly 
ended and returned with them. convincing Aer how great 
a Share Heat has in all theſe Caſes. Mead on Poiſons. 

Baglivi, who reſided in Ialy, and probably had good Oppor- 
tunities of informing himſelf with reſpect to this Inſect, has writ- 
ten a Treatiſe expreſly upon this Subject; and moſt medicinal 
Writers mention the Diſtempers ariſing from the Bite thereof, as 
a Thing certain, and not to be diſpuced. But, notwithſtanding 
all theſe great Authorities, there is good Reaſon to believe, that 
the whole Story is fabulous, and a vulgar Error; for it is treated 
as ſuch by an Iralian Phyſician in the Philoſophical Tranſactious; 
and the late Mr. Stanhope, Brother to the Earl of Harrington, 
who reſided at Taranto many Months, and during the Seaſon, in 
which the Bite of a Tarantula is ſaid to be moſt icious, af 
ſured me, that there was not a Phyſician in the Country, who 
believed there ever was ſucha Diſtemper, from ſuch a Cauſe; that, 
amongſt the Vulgar, there was a Tradition, that Diſtempers, at- 


| tended with very extraordinary Circumſtances, had been excited 


by the Bite of che Tarantula, but that nobody ever remembered 
a ſingle Inſtance; and that he hired People to ſearch in the Fields 
for this Inſect, but could never procure one; nor ever learn, 
that any Sort of Spiders were to be found, different from thoſe, 
whichare common in moſt warm Countries. This was confirmed 


do me by a Gentleman of Honour and Fortune, now alive, who, 


likewiſe, reſided for a conſiderable time at Taranto, and who, u 
the ſtricteſt Inquiry, met with much the ſame Information. This 
laſt Gentleman told me, that the moſt eminent Phyſicians at Ta- 
ranto told him, that what gave Riſe to the vulgar Error, relative 
to the Bice of the Tarantula, was an epidemical Fever, which 
frequently affected the 82 _ Harveſt, and which 
was uſually attended with a few petechial Eruptions, and ſome 
very odd nervous ne and this Diſorder the unthinking 
Vulgar, always fond of the Marvellous, had ſometimes idly attri- 

buted to the Bite of a Tarantula. And his Opinion is, I think, 
Ve Yor by the © Og. rare 5 incident to 
the People of Apulia. us. Frederic an, ſpeaking of the 
Diſeaſes to which the Italians are ſubject, ſays that the Tahabit- 
ants of Apulia are highly ſubject to burning Fevers, Pleuriſiee, 
and other inflammatory Diſorders, which, in a great meaſure, draw 
their Origin from that Redundance of Blood, which is generated 
by che high Living of the Inhabitants ; for here the Soil is incre- 
dibiy fertile; and large Quantities of Fleſh are eaten by the Na- 


tives. Here, allo, che Wines are black, fragrant, and rich, 2 
CH 5 : | 


* ; 


the Air ſo intenſely hot, as not only to render the lobabitants bighly 
3 and uneaſy, but very trequently delirious. 5 
| ARAXACUM, A Name for the Deus Leonis latiore folio. 
TARAXIS, TdgeZts, from Tagd7, to diſturb, a Diſturbance, 
is frequently uſed by Hippocrates, as well as the Verb, from whence 
it is derived, to ſignify uch a Diſturbance, or Perturbation, of the 
Belly and Inte ſtines, as is excited by ſome Cathartic, or other 
Means, irritating them ro Excretion. The Verb Tega7/, accord- 


Galen, Com. 3. in Lib. de R. V. I. A. indicates, in that 


ing to | 
Place, not a moderate, but a profuſe Evacuation by Stool. In 


this Senie we are told, by Hippocrates, in the ſame Book, that 
Hydromel, drank by uſelf, is more effectual than Water, 2 H 
Tagdar Y xoiainy © it it does not diſturb the Belly,” that is, waite 
the Strength by immoderate Irritations of the elly. In Coac. 
342 - ##]4geZ15s. (Efaraxis) xoains imports a critical. Excretion, 
or ſuch a Diſturbance, or Percur.:ation, excited in the Belly, as 
iſſues in a ſudden, violent, and profuſe Diſcharge ot its Contents. 
Hippocrates otten uſes Tagax «445 xanies to expres the Belly under 
Itruations to Excretion, and actualiy diſcharging its Con ente par- 
ticularly Coac. 10. And in the ſame Senſe is the Word zug 
uſed, 2 Prorrbet. where we read, d xoAiat ioueds A - 
cal dyeu ixlagaZiaer, * the Belly labouring under violent Paws, 
without Perturbations (in order to Evacuation) 3 agrecably to 
which Senſe, Celſus, Cap. 8. Lib. 2. renders *x]agay 06 da hjð-, 
4 Aph. 60 Ventrem reſolutum, + a loolen'd a Of 

The AdjeQtive tarachodes, Tagzxodns, frequently ſignifies alſo, 
turbulent, and is applied to rhvie, who are diſturbed and aitor- 
dered tor little or no Reaſon, which is an Indication of a deli- 
rious and diſordered Mind. The fame is applied to Diſeaſes, 
5 evers, and Slcep attended with irregular Perturbations, and mental 

itorders. 

TedgaZts, Taraxis, is, allo, à Diſeaſe of the Eye, conſiſting 
in a Perturbaticn of that Part, when it is offended by tome 
Compreſlion, Attritiov, Smoke, or the like. The Author 
ot the Iſag2ge reckons, among ophthalmic Diſorders, the Ta- 
raxis, wnich is, he lays, when the Eye appears redder than 
ordinary, on occalion ot ſome {light and ſuperficial Commotion. 
But Galen, in 6 Epid. Com. 5. makes a Taraxis to be a morbid 
Diſpolition of the Eye, preceding an Inflammation, and the Be- 
g1n0ing of an Inflammation; and Paulus, Lib. 3. Cap. za. de- 
ſines ii to be an Heat and Humidity of the Eye, attended with a 
preternatural Reuneſs, proceeding, not from the Body, but ſome 


external Caule, as the Sun, Smoke, Duſt, and Wind; wWhence 


the Diſorder is very url remedied, by removing the Cauſe. 
TARBASON, or LARBASON. Aatimony. 
TARCHON. The fame as DRAcO HERBA. 
TARDA. The Buſtard; the ſame as OT15. | 
TARERIAYA. The Name of a Braſ#/ian ſiliquous Sort of 
Cinquetoil, of no Uſe in Medicine. 
TARIROQUI. The Name of a Braſilian Vetch, called, by 
the Portugueſe, Metapaſto, of no Uſe in Medicine. | 
TARFAT!, or TARFE. A barbarous Word, importing an 
Ecchymoſis, or Sugillation. at 
TAR GAR Olof Juniper, Rulandus. wee e 
TARICHOS, T«cx, Lat. Salſamentum, Salt-meats, pro- 
perly Fiſh ſeaſoned and kept in Salt, and eſpecially the Thynnus, 
of which Kind are allo the O bia, as appears from the fitth Boo 
of Galen, de C. M. S. L. at the End, and from Atbenæus, Lib. 
at the End; and alſo from Pliny, who aſſures us, that the Pe- 
mis, (a large Fiſh, fee the Article CyB1UM) cut into Pieces, 
belonged to the Cybia, Lib. 32. Cap. 11. and Lib, 9. Cap. 15. 
Suidas expounds T4ezx0 by 79 xgias d meaadpuwor, * Flelh 
66 ſprinkled with Salt;” and dex ſignifies not only what is 
ſeaſoned, and kept in Salt, but what is dried, and preſerved with- 
out Salt. Tderyos Tad, © ſuch Salt - meats, as come from 
« Gades,” are recommended by Hippocrates, Lib. de intern, Af. 
fect. in more than one Place, to be eaten in an Anaſarca. The 
tame! Author, Lib. de Cap. Vulu. in deſeribing an Ulcer of fatal 
Prognoſtication, and drying up a little before Death, ſays, ul pai- 
vi]as G vεẽ,Vn It looks, alſo, like Fleſh macerated and 
<« dried in Salt.” And, Lib, 2. de Morbis, he adviſes eating the 
beſt and fatteſt Tarichos (Salt- meats ). Izy]aerytver. 755 A- 
bedTes,' Lib. de R. V. I. A. is, to dry up, emaciate, and extenuate 
Patients with Hunger and Faſting, which was the Practice of 
ſome Phyſicians in the Time of Hippocrates, who, in the Begin- 
ning of Diſeaſes, tormented the Sick with three or more Days 
total Abſtinence. - The Word is uſed in the ſame Senſe by Gas 
len, Lib. 8. M. M. and applied to the Diatritarii of his Time. 
Diararros. lr N 1} e 
TARITtI. Mercury. Nan is. 
hs — A Name for the Cyperus; rotundus; eſculentus; 
TARSO i: a kind of hard, and moſt white Marble, found in 
Tuſcany, at the Foot of the Verucola of Piſa at Sera vexa, and at 
the Maſſa of Carara, and in the River Aruus, above and below 
Florence; and it is, allo, well knouyn in other Places. It is uſed in 
making Glaſs. Aut. Neri. p | F 
 TARSUS, Tagois. The Space between the Bones of the Leg 
and the Metatarius. It conſiſts of ſeven Bones; the Aſtragalus, 


Taſte, bitter, heating, and of no ung? 


TAR 


ot Tal, Calcaneam, Navice/are, three O, Cuneiformia, and 


the Cabiforme, 


The cactilaginous Edges. of the Eyedlids, out of which the 
Eye-iaſhes grow, are, aliv,. called Tarſe dot | 
TARTARHAN. A barbarous Natne for the Spirit of Tar- 


tar. 
TARTARUS. Tartar. . | 
The Generation of Tartar from Mine. 


Wines, eſpecially thoſe prepared from pes or of an acid 
and auſtere Taſte, uſually afford a copious Tartar, but not in 
Perfection, till they ate once thoroughly fermented 3 and they 
afford the pureſt, whrn put up into a clean Veſlel. It is more 
plentifully obtained from the Wine, when this has reſted tome 
time upon che Lee, and, in ſome meaſure, gently conſumed it. 
The "Tartar of fine White-wine is white; whence Rheniſh Wine 
affords the beſt, which is white; and collected in chick Pieces, 
for Medicinal Uſe; and the whiter, heavier, more lluning, and 
thick, the Pieces are, the better. That of Red- wine is red, more 
impure, les firm, and the Pieces lefs folid, and more unctuous: This 
ſtony Salt of Wine is difficultly diſſolved in Water, or Wine itlelt, 
but remains almoſt like a Stone therein. It boiled in a lage Pro- 
portion of Water, it diſlolves in ſome meaſure, and makes 4 
turbid Liquor, wherein numerous ſhin ng Corpulcles are obſerved 
to float; and thus, in the Boiling, it conſtantly throws up a Skin 
to the Surfacez which, if taken off with a Skimmer, and pur 
into a wide Veſſel to be dried, is called by the Name of Cream 
f Tartar; And thus, by degrees, the whole Quantity of Tar- 
tar may be converted into a kind of white acid Powder, cx- 
cepting only a few feculent Parts, remaining at the Bottom, 

If pure white Tartar be boiled with twenty times its Quan- 
tity, or more, of Water, till the Whole is perfectly diſſolved 
therein, and the boiling Liquor be now immmediately put into a 
Cask, withour admitting any Faces, a Cruſt will preſently begin 
to. form in all the internal Parts of the Veſſel touched by the 
Liquor; and this Cruſt increaſes, till, in à ſhort time, nearly 
all the Tarrar ſhoots into lictle ſhining figured Lumps, called 
Cryſtals of Tartar; which, being colle Red, and gently dried, are 
thus to be preſerved ſeparare. The remaining Water, when 
cold, retains but little of the Tartar. . 

. Theſe Operations ſhew, that the Nature of the Salt, which is 
produced by vinous Fermentation, entirely differs, in theſe Pro- 
perties, from any other known Salt. A new Solution, alſc, of the 
Cream or Crytital of Tartar, may be made in freſh boiling 
Water, ſo as to obtain them each time more pure and white 
but the Virtue of them both ſcarce appears greater for any chy- 
mical or . medicinal Ules, than that of Tartar iuelf, 


RE MAR K S. 


A Knowledge of this Proceſs greatly conduces to the underſtand- 

ing the Nature of Fermenta ion, and the Tar: ar produced thereby. 

And thus we procure: this wonderful Salt ſuited to fo many 

\ Uſes. Dyers, Silverſmith;, Chymiſts, and Phyſicians, require 

it on many Occaſions, The Chymiſts prepare many Things 

from it, and ſome of them capital ones. In Medicine it is 

highly ſerviceable for gently cleanſing the firſt Paſſages, in a 

- ſmall Doſe, or for purging ſtrongly in a larger Quanti y. And 

upon this Subject that candid Chymiſt Angelus Sala has written 
excellently. | 


The Reſolution of Tartar into Water, an acid Spirit, Oil, and 
ho fixed alcaline Salt, by pls, nh 
Fill Two-thirds of a. glaſs Retort with choice Pieces of the 
beſt white Tartar, and place it in a Sand- furnace; apply a large 
Glaſs Receiver, or one thac is of the greateſt Size ; and lute the 
JunEture with a common Mixture of Linſeed-meal : Apply a gen- 
ue Fire for ſome conſiderable time, ſcarce exceeding a hundred 
Degrees; there will come over a ſmall Quantity of a limpid, 
thin, tartiſh, ſomewhar ſpirituous, bitteriſh, and lightly-odorou; 
Liquor, which is ſo penetrating, as eaſily to ſweat through the 
* Let this be kept ſeparate; then the Fire being raiſed to 
the Hear of boiling Water, a white Vapour comes over, and 
along with it an bighly enetrating Spirit, which is wonderfully 
flatulent, and will pals ore almoſt any Luting; and, if we 
endeavour to confine it by that called the Lutum Sapientie, it 
burſts the Glaſs by its Elaſticity ; and it uſually breaks out with 
Force,, or perſpires, at Intervals, through the Luting ; and, along 
with, this wild flatulent Spirit, there comes over a thin and ex- 
tremely ſubtile Oil, of à yellow Colour, .s ſomewhat aromatic 
1041 . 
priſing Oil I have found ſo incredibly penetrating, that w 
Ngo the Retort entered ſive Inches into he Mouch of the 
Receiver, and the Juncture was cloſely Juted, yer this volatile 
Oil always returned back, ard paſſed through Body of the 
Luting, ib as partly to diſtil in Drops, into a Cup ſerunderneath, 
and in part to run down the external Surface of the Receiver : 
Nor could I hitherto, by any means, prevent this Effect; for, if 
a n chat 6: Oil cannot paſs through, the Yer 


. 
o N F 


T AR 


ſel flies to Pieces. I did not therefore wonder to find Paracel- 
ſs and Helmont ſo highly recommend this Oil in Diſeaſes of the 
Ligaments, Membranes, and Tendons, which they, upon Ex- 
 eriencs, have declared, may be cured by it, even though con- 
tracted. 

The former Matters being collected ſeparate, let the Remain- 
der be urged gradually to the urmoſt Degree of Heat that Sand 
will give; and thus again a Spirit will come over, and an Oil, as 
before; but at the ſame time a groſs, black, fetid, ponderous, 
r and bitter Oil, leaving the remaining Tartar black, 

arp, and, in every reſpect, truly alcaline. If this Maſs be 
urged with the ſtrongeſt Fire of Suppreſſion, it will ſtill yield a 
"oy chick, black, and pitchy Oil, along with a certain Smoke; 
and theſe, will continue to riſe, how violent ſoever the Fire be 
made, and how long ſoeverthe Operation is continued; and there 
will (till remain an extremely black, ſharp, alcaline, and dry Maſs, 
at the Bottom; which, being expoſed to the open Air, by break- 
ing the Glaſs, grows hot, upon Contact therewith, and readily 
dillolves into a Liquor; nor can it be kept dry, without great 
Caution; whereas the Tartar, from whence it was produced, 


would ſcarce diſſolve in Water. 
When this black dry Maſs is expoſed to a naked Fire, in the open 
rning, leaves a copious white 


Air, it takes Flame; and, after 
alcaline Salt behind, as ſtrong, fiery, and pure, as can any way 
be prepared. It affords but little Earth, and readily diſſolves of 
itſelf : If long detained in a ſtrong Fire, it grows blue, ot a marble 
Colour, and ſometimes brown; and thus always becomes ſtronger. 


REMARKS. 


From hence we learn many Particulars; and, firſt, how wonder- 
ful a Thing Fermentation is, which ſeparates all the groſs Parts, 
and leave, a tranſparent, ſubtile, fluid Wine, which generates 
an almoſt ſtony Body, that does not diſſolve in cold Water, 
whilſt the Principles of this Body lie concealed in fo thin a 
Liquor. This ſtony Maſs, alſo, contains Water, a Spirit, and 
different Kinds of Oil, thick and copious. It is hard to con- 
ceive, how this Oil could lie concealed in the Wine, which 
ſeems to contain Alcohol indeed, but no ſuch Oil: Bur, what 
is. more ſurpriſing, the entire Maſs of Tartar is merely acid, 
and makes an Efferveſcence with Alcalies, as we ſhall clearly 
fee in the Preparation of tartariſed Tartar; and yet, by the bare 
Action of no violent Fire, in a cloſe Veſſel, without any con- 
ſiderable Separation of an Acid, the greateſt Parr of irs whole 
Bulk is changed from Acid to true Alcali; and this, perhaps, is 

| the only Example, where a fixed alcaline Salt is produced in 
a cloſe Veſſel, by a moderate Fire, without the free Ad miſ- 
ſion of the Air; whilſt, in other 
Coal is thus produced. Who would have ſuſpected, that a ma- 

nifeſt Acid could, by this means, have changed to an Alcali ? 
And if the acid Water, the Spirit, and the Oil, be poured back 
upon this alcaline Maſs, from whence they were before ex- 
tracted, and the Diltillation be performed, as before, ſcarce 
any Acid will come over, and little Oil, but nearly the whole 
Maſs will be turned into Alcali. Whence we (ce, that a large 
Quantity of a very acid Matter may be eafily changed to an 
alcaline Subſtance; but, on the contrary, Tam acquainted with no 
Inſtance in Chymiſtry, of ſuch a maniſeſt Change ot a ſtrong 
Alcali into an Acid: Whencel cannot ſufficiently admire the parti- 
cular Nature of this Tartar, as knowing nothing like ir. The firſt 

_ diſtilled and highly penetrating Oil of Tarrar is recommended 
for diſcuſſing cold Tumors, and tor reſtoring Motion to the 
dried tendinous Parts in contracted Limbs, 5 with the 
Alliſtance of proper Baths, Fomentations, and Frictions. If 
theſe Oils be rectified, and rendered more ſubtile and pene- 
trating, they are recommended by Chymiſts, even for reſolving 
gouty Knots and Concretions. it is ſaid by many, chat rich 

erfumes ay be exalted by this Oil; but they, alſo, ſay, that 
decayed Musk and Civer may have their Scent invigorated, by 
being ſuſpended in a Jakes. Salt of Tartar may be thus pre- 
pared in a greater Proportion to the Tartar employed, than by 
any other known Method; and in greater Plenty, the Yower 
the Diſtillation was performed. This, allo, is the beſt, ſharpeſt, 

- moſt penetrating, and pure, of all the fixed Alcalies; nor is 
rhere any other | ds - 

ſuch a ſaline alcaline Matter, than Tartar, And if the black 
alcaline Matter, remaining after the moſt violent Diſtillation, 

be (er by in the Retort, {lightly covered wich Paper, it wholly 
reſolves into a Liquor, Which, filtred, affords an admirable 

Oil of Tartar per Deliquiutn, extremely fit for numerous chy- 
mical Uſes, and particular Operations. If the ſame Salt be 
firlt ſtrongly calcined in an open Fire, it thus, alſo, refolves. 
in the Air, and affords. an Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, but of 

| more ſharp and alcaline Nature, than the former. 

Tas Narr SALT; ox TARTraR OF: VEGETABLES, FROM: 

THEIR'FERMENEED! JUICE. / | 


1. The expreſſed aices of ri ' Surnmer-fruits, being per- 
fectly fermented, fad ſo beton Wine, depotir en Bae 


or Lees, barely by ſtanding, and thus become bright. If, now, and quick through Flannel, till it becomes clear; it 
4 | | 


reaches. By degr 


Caſes, only a black inſipid 


nown Body in Nature, that affords more of 


AR 


ay Wine be cart — clean ——j—— 2 | 
a time, it uces in its little, ſhining, ſha - 
puſclas, moving about therein. ee Corpulcles, diſperſing 
themſelves from the Wine's Centre of Gravity to every Point 
of the Surface, at length touch, and fix themſelves ro the Sides 
of the Cask, and thus cruſt them all over, where-ever the Wine 
ees the Liquor depoſits more of this Matter, 
which eafily ſticks to the former, whereto it ſeems to be attracted, 
till at length the whole Body of the Wine contains no more ot 
it: After this, if the Wine, thus grown milder, be drawn off 
into another Cask, and freſh Wine, fined down 2s before, be 
into the Cask that was emptied, bur ſtill remains lined with 
ts Cruſt, the ame Kind of Matter will be ſooner generated, 
and grow to the former Cruſt, which more powerſully attracts it. 
2. This appears to be the true Generation of that ſtrange Pro- 
duction, which is the genuine ſahne Cryſtals of the Wine, tho' 
not, like other faline Cryitals, found only in the Bottom, but 
equally all round the Sides of the containing Veſſel. This Sub- 
ſtance is, in many reſpects, different from the Lees of Wine, 
though it ſeems nearly of the fame N «ture; but it is more ſub- 
tile, more pure, leis ear hy, lefs feculent, leſs unctuoue, more 
difficultly ſoluble in Water, and of a more acid Taſte. The 
Germans call it by a very proper Name, Wine-ſtone, but the Chy- 
mitts, leſs properly, Tartar. There is à great Diff. rence in it, 
according to the Nature of the Wine; the acid, auſtere Kinds 
whereof afford more; but the ſweet and oleaginous, leſs. The 
Wines, that have their Fermentation ſtopped, before it was com- 
plered, afford a leſs Quantity; and thoſe perteAly fermented, 
and become thin, a greater, as Rheniſb Wine, for Example. The 
Tartar of Red- wine is red; and of White-wine, white. + 


REMARKS. 


1. This is a Way of obtaining the natural Salt of Vegetables ; 
which Salt is always acid and oily. It is eafily changed into 
an Alcali; it diſſolves neither in Water, Wine, nor Vinegar, 
without Heat, but remains like a Stone therein; and, like a ſtrong, 
Veſſel, contains within its Cruit the Wine from whence it is 
ſhot. It requires a boiling Heat, before it will perfectly diſſolve 
in Water; and then again, as ſoon as the Water begins to cool, 
it immediately begins to become ſolid in che Water, and is there 
called Cream, or Cryſtal of Tartar. It requires twenty times 
its Quantity of Water, to diſſolve it periectly. It generates 
more elaſtic Air in Burning, than any other known Body, and 
yields a Vapour that can no way be confined. It is a great 
Corrector in thoſe Bodies, which abound with a ſharp bilious 
putrid Matter; and hence becomes an approved Remedy in 
acute Diſeaſes, It cleanſes the firſt Pallages, without much 
diſturbing the more internal Parts. With a corrupt acrimo-- 
nious Matter, it loſes its Acidity, changes into a very ſoluble 
Subſtance, and hence becomes a good aperitive Remedy. 

2. We may hence underſtand, what Sult that is, which reſides 

in the natural or fermented Juices of Vegetables ; but we ſhall 
ſhew, that thele Salts, ſo gencrated, are eaſily reſolved; by Art, 
into highly elaſtic Air, a tarciſh Water, a tartiſh and ſtrong- 
ſmelling Spirit, an Oil the moſt volatile of any hitherto known, 
a groſs and fixed Oil, a black alcaline Coal, an excellent Al- 
cali, and an Earth. Salts, therefore, do not exiſt pure in Plants, 
but are always mixed with other Matters. And hence we may 
begin to underſtand the Nature of the chymical Analyſis of 
Vegetables. : „ nr 4 6 

Tas PREPARATION OF TARTARISED TARTAR, 


Reduce the pureſt white Tartar to fine Powder, and boil a 
ſufficient Quantity thereof with ten times its Weight of Water, 
in a large copper Veſlel, till the Tartar appears ſuffic iently diſ- 
ſolved; let the Veſſel remain over the Fire, that the Water and 
the Tartar may continue conſtantly boiling; the Liquor, being 
now taſted, proves acid, andi is almolt tranſparent, and tolerabiy 
pure. Then let fall, from an Height, a Quantity of Oil of Tar- 
tar, Drop by Drop, into the boiling Liquor, which is ſtillro be 
kept boiling, whilſt the Oil of Tarcar is dropped in. Upon the 
falling of each Drop, there ariſes a great Ebullition in the Li- 
quor, proceeding from the Meeting of the Acid and the Al- 
cali; as appears from hence, that the Ebullicion, ſoon after, 
fob analy ceaſes, and is raiſed again by dropping in. more of 
the alcaline Liquor; and, becauſe this is performed in à ſtrong 
boiling Hear, large ſpherical Bubbles are gene rated on the Surface 
of the boiling Liquor, that preſently crack, burſt, and appear 
again. In theſe Bubbles Chymiſts have found, or rather ima- 
gined they. found; the > * of Grapes. The Operation is thus 
to be patiently continued, till at length no more Efferveſcence 
ariſes from dropping che alcaline Liquor into the boiling Lixi- 
vium. Aud now the Acidity of the Tartar will be fo ſaturated 
with ſuch a Owantity of its own Alcali, as neither :o appear acid, 
nor alcaline, but a third new Salt: But this Point of Saturation: 
muſt be exactly hit; otherwiſe the Salt will be acid, if too little 
Alcali were added ; or alcaline, it too much: GrearCawion muſt, 
therefore be uſed at the End. This Liquor is to be ſtrained hot 
will be of a 

blackiſh- 


TAR 
blackiſh-brown Colour, of a particular birteriſh, faline, unctuous 
Taſte, bur ſcentleſs; if inſpi | 
on its Surface, und then fer, for ſome time; in a cold Place, it 

its, to the Bottom and Sides of the Velſel, certain ſaline 
Grains, which, when collected, are a. Tartar foluble in 
Water, even in rw ; Sora before = could ſcatce be diſ- 
ſolved therein, without a boilin at: 'Whence this Prepara- 
tion tnay properly be called Foluble Tartar. | 


REMARKS. 


Tartar comes ſo near to a ſtrong Hardneſs, as to remain inſoluble 
in its own Wine, which is thus contained, as it were, in an earthen 
Veſſel ; whence the Germans appoſitely call it Wine-ſtone. 
It has a manifeſt Acidity ; by the prevailing Force thereof it 
acts kindly upon the firſt Paſſages ; and this Acidity is the Cauſe 
that it makes fo ſtrong an Efferveſcence with its own fix 
Alcali, which is ſo eaſily Fe from it: For, after this Aci- 
dity is overcome by the Alcali, the Tartar becomes eaſily ſo- 
luble, and a new Kind of Salt, which has a conſiderable Vir- 
tue in the Body, when taken upon an empty Stomach, diffolved 

in Water; for thus ir deterges, and gently purges, and hel 
to cure many inveterate Dileafes. Externally uſed, it cleanſes 
foul Ulcers, and diſpoſes them to beal : Bur whether this be 
the boaſted Remedy of Paracelſas, by means whereof he de- 
clares he cured: all freſh Wounds in a few Hours without 
Suppuration, I cannot tell. That Medicine he called Samech, 
which ſeems derived from a German Word, which ſignifies, 
ro conglutinate. Thus much I can ſay, that a Solution of this 
Salt in Water is one of the beſt Menſtruums hitherto known 
in Chymiſtry; as any one may learn, by boiling Gum Lac, 
Myrrh, and the like, therein. Wypence he will find it can ſcarcely 
ſufficiently be commended ; and hence it is plain, that, uſed 
25 a Medicine, it will diffolve viſcous Matters in the firſt Paſ- 
ſages; and it is even ſuppoſed to diſſolve the tartarous Matter 
of the human Stone, generated in the Receptacles and Paſſages 
of the Bile and Urine, provided it be uſed plentifully every 
Day, the Doſe being . increaſed. It is uſeful in the 
Stone, Jaundice; and hypochondriac Diſorders. Laſtſy, che 
Examination of this Proceſs ſhews, how proper Cream of Tar- 
tar is in/all-choſe Diſtempers, where the Bile in particular, and 
other Humours, putrefy in the Inceſtines, from a burning Fe- 
ver, or other Cauſes; and thus become alcaline ; for this Diſ- 
poſition is then corrected by the latent Acidiry of the Tartar, 
and, at the ſame time, converted; in the Body, into a mild, 
aperitive, and ſoluble Salt, which opens the — 2 without 
greatly ſtiraularing chem, and retnoves Obſttuctious. 
\ REGENERATED TARTAR. 
To a Quantity of ſharp, pure, and dried, fixed Alcali, con- 

| rained in à large Glaſs, with a narrow Neck, pour ſtrong di- 

ſtiled Vinegar, till it almoſt covers the Salt; ſcarcely any ſenſible 

Efferveſcence will appear, which ſeems ſtrange, becauſe fo ſtrong 

an Alcali might be expected to make an Efferveſcence with the 

Acid; but it keems, on the other hand, as if fo weak an Acid would 

not make an Ebullition with ſo ſtrong an Aleali: Shake them ſtrong- 

1 and then ſome ſmall ihort- lived Ebullition appears. 
ur on more diſtilled Vinegar, and chen a greater Ebullition will 

ariſe, and appear ſufficienfly manifeſt; after ſhaking the Glaſs, 

add a third Quantity, and then a violent Ebullirion, frothing and 
biſſing, will be found, and prove the ſtronger, the mote laſs 
was ſhook; and this continues a long while, ſo that the Vine- 
gar poured on makes the ſtronger Efferveſcence, the nearer the 

Operation approaches to the Point of Saturation with the Alcali; 
| which, Point is generally obtained, when about" fourteen times 

the Weight of iſtillec Vinegar is added to the Alcali. 

Now, towards the — — the gs 1p wal _ and 

long and ſtrongly ſtirred; that no more Acid may b red on 

than is exactly 5 to obtain the Point of Saturation; which 
will, at length, be hit, by continuing to add a little of the diſtilled 

Vinegar by degrees, and well agitating the Mixture; till the Addi- 

tion, and ſhaking in of a little mote, 0 longer cauſes an Effer- 

. 

for twenty-four Hours; and if, upon ſhaking,it makes no Ebullition, 

again drop in a little Vinegar, and ſhake the Veſſel; and, if now 
no Efferveſcence ariſes, then the exact Point of Saturation'is hit. 

During the Experiment, the violent Efferveſcence throws” off a 

very elaſti Vapour, which burſts oat of the Ry io 

Noiſe, after having been confined by preſſing the Hand again 

the Mouth of the Glaſs, whilftir was ſhook, and then f. 

taking it away; and if the Orifice ſhould be cloſely and ſtrongiy 

ſhut up, during the Efferveſcence, the Glaſs would be burſt to- 

ieces. The Liquor thus prepared is tranſparent, of a particu- 

E not acid, and of a Taſte neither acid nor alcaline, but 

particularly Saline, and almoſt wichout Acrimony. It has a mild 

and innocent Virtue, though powerfu'ly — 17 and reſolvi 

being purgative, diuretic, and ſudoriſic; whence it Proves an 
mirable Remedy in chronical Diſeaſes, attended wich a tenacious 

Matter, being given in a'proper Doſe, at proper Seaſons. 


* 


ated by Heat, till a Skin appears 


TAR. 

The Liquor, being decanted: clear from I's Faces, and di- 
ſtilled in a glaG Alembic, affords a pure fimple Water; whilit che 
— remaining behind becomes of a brown or blackiſh Colour, 
and ar length perfectiy black, fat, thick, of an extremely pene- 
trating, or, as it werey melting Taſte; which diſcovers it to be of 
a ſaponaceous, penetrating; and reſolving Virtue. Take a little 
of this Liquor, and mix it with a little Vinegar; when, if it yields 
an Efferveſcence, this ſhews, that the Alcali ſtill pr minates; 
and therefore the Whole muſt be again ſaturated, by t 
Addition of diftilled Vinegar; and, as this uſutlly Happens to be 
=P Caſe, che Point of Saturation is to be carefully and anxiouily 


ured... | 
When at length this is happily obtained, let the Liquor be ſepa- 


rated, by Reſt, from irs Fæces, and then all the Water be drawn 


off by a Fire, till a ſaiine'Maſs remains at the Bottom, of a 


black-rediſh Colour, and an highly penetrating, but very particular 


faponaceons Taſte. This Maſs will have attracted and retained 
all rhe Acid of the Vinegar, and given out all che Water, Mr. 
Homberg has laboriouſly thewn, that the Weight of the fixed Al- 
cali is here increaſed Nine-rwen-ieths in reſpect of the Alcali, by 
the Acid of the Vinegar fo attracted ; and that this Acid, in re- 
ſpect of the Vinegar, was in the Vinegar about a thirty-(eventh 

art of the Whole; the other thirty. ix Parts being pure Water. 
And thus the Salt is procured, which the Chymiſts call regene- 
Ai ce Sal, thus ; be wed 

e Salt, thus labori ed, be with a ſt 

Fire, it becomes err ies off into the Air. When — 
on dried wi h a very gentle Fire, it appears like a Maſs, that 


ſtrangely concrered, in che Cold, by the Appoſition of little 


thin Plates, like Talc. It preſemiy runs with Hear into a kind 
of a thick Oil, but again appears ſeafy in the Cold; and hence 
ir has been called Terra foliata; and Tachenius, pretending it to 
be diſſolved Talc, is reproved for it by Z welfer, in his apolo- 
getic Diſcourſe againſt Tathexivs. | 


he REMARK 8. 
There is not in all Chymiſtry a more inſtructing ri Rp than 


this; it ſhews us a new, unexpected, and parcicular/ r- 
ance of Alcali and Acid in the making an Effervel . "We 
here ſec all the Degrees of Colour from the tranſprent White- 
\ neſs of Water, up to Blackneſs ; we ſee, that a fat, inflamma- 
ble Oil is regenerated from Alcali, calcined by a violent Fire, 
and a thin, hungry Spirit of Vinegar; for this dry Salt takes 
Flame in the Fire, and, when diſtilled with a ſtrong Hear, af- 
fords a true Oil. Hence we learn, that Salts, produced by a 
* * and Anon are 15 1 TAY of the 
Acid and Alcali as are again ſeparable, but that a new 
Thing is produced, of . appeared before. We 
are taught what Proportion of Acid, what Proportion of 
Water, is contained in an acid Liquor; what Proportion of 
Acid is required exactly to ſaturate an Alcali; and the true 
Manner of converting fiery fixed Alcali into a mild, com- 
pound, volatile, ſaponaceous, oily Salt. This Salt, when pro- 
perly prepared, is a moſt admirable Menſtruum, converting 


its Subject, by Mixture and Digeſtion, into an uniform, ſolu- 


dle Mafs, that will readily paſs through the 1 and remain 
rich in its own Virtues. It is the greateſt Re olvenc in the 
Body hicher:o known, and therefore highly valuable, as it is 
not hurtful in hot Caſes, yet ſerviceable in cold ones, and al- 
- moſt» ſuited ro every Patient. Upon carefully conſidering all 
. theſe Particulars, I have often doubred, whether this were not 
Helmont's volatile Salt of Tartar, which he fo highly com- 
mends, and ſubſtitutes for the Alcabeſt itſelf, eſpecially ſince ir 
flows like Wax in the Fire. It ſeems certainly to be the 
Acetum radicatum of the antient Chymiſts, as in its Prepara- 
tions Vinegar. returns, and is joined with its own Matrix of 
_ calcined Tartar... But whoever ſhall over-carefully endeavour 
to diſſolve, purify, filtre, inſpiſſate, or calcine this Salt, in 
order to make it white, he will ic fly off into the Air, 
and be loſt; and may thus indeed be convinced of its Volati- 


lity with: the Loſs of his Labour and Coſt. And this Admo- 


nition I give, principally. becauſe Sennertus recommends a 
. ſcrapulous Diligence in purifying this Salt; which is not only 
2 Loſs, but an impoveriſhing Labour. | 

. Ticrunz or TARTARISED TARTAR. 


of } 


' "Reduce dry tartariſed Tartar to fine Powder ; put it into a 
tall Bolt- head, and A ug Alcohol thereon, till it riſes four 
Inches above it. Stop the Glaſs with Paper, and boil wich a 
gentle Hear, for twenty-four Hours; by which means the 
Alcohol will be cof'e! gels Colour, and of an aromatic, 
— 7c ni beer It the Operation be repeated with 


Alcohol, a white Salt will remain at the Bottom. Let 


the Tinctures be inſpiſſated with a gentle Fire, till a tenth Part 


RE- 


he carefui. 


1 A R 


REMARKS. 


The Tincture thus prepared is aromatic, beating, cleanſes Ulcers, 


as it can be with Safety, into a tall Bolt-h 
rimes its Quantity of pure Alcohol 
with a gentle Fire; they will thus t 


and heals up Wounds; the remaining Salt is purer, and more 
ſample, — before ; which ſhews that Salts may be whitened, 
by drawing a Tincture from them wich Alcohol. | 


Tar. Diss0LUTION OF REGENERATED TARTAR IN 
ALconoL. 
put regenerated Tartar prepared as above, and made as dry 
cad ; pour there's ſix 
and boil them Carefully 
e united into an Uniform 


compound Liquor, that depuſirs ſome Fxces at the Botiom; 
which being ſubſided, let the Liquor be poured off pure. And, 
if any Salt remain undiſſolved behind, add freſh Alcohol, and 

roceed as before. Laltly, diſtil the Liquors with a gentle 


ire to one half; and thus the Tincture or Solution of regene- 


rated Tartar will be obtained. 


REMARKS. 


| We have here the Alcali, the oily Acid, and theoily Spirit, of 


vegetable Subjects united together; whereby the moſt active 
Principles of Plants are freed from their indolent Earth, and 
yet remain ſafe, or not dangerous on account of their Acri- 
This Mixture, alfo, ſeems to be the leſſer Elixir of 
the Philoſophers; which the antient Chymiſts commended 
for reſtoring Health. Certainly, it diſſolves almoſt all Ob- 
ſtructione, penetrates the Vellels, agreeably ſtimulates the 
vital Faculties, and cures by Swear. It is, allo, a molt excel- 
lent Solvent in Chymiſtry, whereby Bodies are diſſolved into 


| their ſmalleſt and moſt active Parts, without impairing their 


leminal Virtue; ſo as to gain them Entrance into the inner» 
moit Receſſes of the Body, in order for conquering the 
moit obſtinate Diſtempers. It is no leſs ſerviceable, when 
externally uſed in Wounds, Tumors, and Ulcers. And, that 
the Poor may not want ſo excellent a Remedy, it may be 


directly prepared by mixing Pot-aſhes with fifteen times 


their Weight of _ Vinegar; then ſtraining and inſpiſſa- 
ting the Solution; and thus without leſs Labour, or great 
Expence, a Medicine may be ealily prepared for Uſe. This 
Medicine was known to the antient Romans, and is men- 
tion'd ty Pliny in his Preface, where he ſays, The Aſhes of 
Vine-twigs, being diſſolved in Vinegar, are drank in Diſeaſes of 


the Spleen. 


_ Harvey's TincruRE or SALT of TARTAR. 


Take the black alcaline Salt, remaining in the Retort after 
the ſtrongeſt Diſtillarion of Tartar 3 reduce it to Powder, 
in an hot iron Mortar, with an hot Peſtle; and immediately 
pur it into a tall Balr-head ; pour the beſt common Spirit 


thereon, ſo as to riſe four Inches above it; boil with a 


gentle Fire for 'twenty Hours; and thus a black, thin, 
bitter, aromatic, lixivious Liquor will de obtained; which, 
being decanted pure, may long be preſerved perfect in a 
cloſe Glaſs for Uſe, under the Title of Harvey's Tincture 
of Salt of Tartar. 8 


REMARKS. 


he common Spirit conſiſting of Water, Acid, and Alcohol 
united, coming to buil with the Alcali of Tartar, that till 
remains oily, makes a mild and fate Lixivium ; the Alcali 


being here tempered by the Acid, Oil, and Alcohol: Whence 


we have a noble kind of Medicine and Menſtruum ; wherein 


if Vegetables be boiP'd or dige ſted, ir diſſolves them to 1 - 
can(- 


Advantage. In Surgery it is an excellent Remedy for c 
ing, deterging, drying and healing all weeping, purulent, 
putrid, ſanious, and virulent Uicers, as well the fiſtulous, as 


the ſinuous, and burrowing ; and, alſo, for r f ring 
lc 


Fleſh ; elpecially if artificially mixed with a little 


has limilar Effects, when uſed internally, in Diſtewpers 


auſtere, aqueous, mucous, or terreſtrial Mat- 
ters and ulations abound, provided they be nor attended 
with a putrid Dillolution of che Humours: And hence it is 
commended in old Obſt: uCtions of the Viſcera, Collections 
of Water, dropſical Diſpoſitions, the, Gteen- ſickneis, Jaun- 
dice, and cold Gout. It acts ſtrongly as a Diuretic, 8 Diapho- 
retic, and ſometimes, as àa Purgative; and may be ſaſely given 
in a large Doſe. Two or three Drams thereof, being molli- 
fied with an Ounce of the Syrup of the Five opening Roots, 
and diluted withe Fennel-water, will have a very good 
Effect, being taken in a Morning faſting, and repeated three 
or four times at due Intervals, or a better than molt. other 
Remedies. Hence the famous Dr. Hervey deſetvedly re- 
commends it; though the antient Phyſicians, alſo, were 
not unacquainted with the like for the ſame Purpoſes, as 
may appear from Dioſcorides. 


where acid 
Co 


TAR 
£@A 74 % 


_ » "HermonT's Tixcrung or Str or Tanran 


* 


for this Torn; 
it between the Fingers, Where it has a -manifeft d 
Property; in an high De ' 1 
would manifeſt itlelf on 
ſaline and fiery by its Taſte ; it does not, 
manifeſt, Efferveſcence with Acids, 


and, when weakened, as it requires, 


ake the black Salt of Tartar, remaining upon the Diſtilla- 
tion of Tartar; put it into a large and ſtrong Crucible; 
burg and calcine it well in the Fire, wub Care io prevent 
the Coals, or other Matters, falling into it, till it becomes 
white, and all its oil / Matter be conſumed. Or, to make 
more Diſpatch, take a Parcel of the beſt Tartar, and tie 
it up in Cap-paper, firſt made a little moiſt ; then put it 
into the Fire, and ſurround it every-where with live Coals, 
and let the Fire at laſt go our of itſelf; then removing 
the hot Aſhes, an alcahne ſaline Maſs will be found 
run together at the Bottom; this is caled common Salt of 
Tartar. Let either of theſe Preparaticns be diſſolved in 
Water, filtred and exhaled away in a clean iron Pot ; and 
let the Salt be afterwards calcined, and reduced to fine 
Powder, the finer the better; this wi.l be excellent Salt 
of Tartar. Then have ready at Hand à tall and gry 
chymical Glaſs, with a wide Mouth, One-third full of pure 
and warm Alcohol; ler, alſo, the whole Neck of the Glals 
be well heated all round, leſt it ſhauld burſt by the Heat 
of the Salt of Tartar, to be now preſently - poured in; fir 
a Paper Funnel to the Mouth of the Glaſs ; and through 
this pour the Powder of the Salt of Tartar now extremely 
hot, as it comes from the Fire, and therefore dry, into the 
Alcohol. If all theſe Particulars are rightly obſerved, the 
Salt will fall into the Alcohol, with a great Hiſſing and 
Noiſe, and immediately . cauſe an Ebulluion. When a 
ſufficient Quantity of Salt is pur in, ſtop the Glaſs ſlightly 
with a Cork; and, when all is cold, pour in more Alcohol, 
till che Glaſs be Three-tdurchs full; ſhake them together, ſo 
that no Salt may hang on the Sides of the Neck of the 
Glaſs; but all of it remain emirely under the Alcohol: 
Otherwiſe theſe adhering Particles of Salt would diſſolve 
by the Moiſture of the Air, then mix themſelves with the 
Alcohol, and fruſtrate the whole laborious Operation. Let 
the Glaſs now be ſet in an Heat of an red Degrees, 
and be often ſhaked, and lightly Ropped, to exclude: the 
Moiſture, of the Air, which is here ſo prejudicial. The 
Liquor will thus ſoon become of a deep and beautiful red 
Colour, and contain the maniteſt Virtue of the alcaline Salt, 

as appears by the Smell and Taſte, though ſcarce by any Ef- 
ferveſcence; but eſpecially if it be very cautiouſly inſpiſſated 
by Diſtillation ; for, being afterwards examined, it is found 
manifeltly ſaponaceous, and ſomewhat: ſaline. If the leaſt 
Particle of Water be mixed with either Ingredient, no 
u will be obtained; but the Alcohol remain co- 
lourleſs, and tranſparent upon the Alcali, how long ſoever 
they ſtand together. And thus even the lighteſt Sign of 
Moifture will, allo, appear: Whence 1 do not wonder ro 
find, that ſome eminent cbymical Authors have wrote; 
that this Tincture was impolſſible; for it cannot be made, 
if any one, even ot che ſlighteſt Circumſtances here re- 
quired, be omitted. And as 10 what other Profeſſors of 
_the. Art have wrote, that che Colour, by our Method 
communicated to the Alcohol, ſhould be owing to a 
1 Change thereof in time; this is-contu:ed by 
the Experiment, and the Marks above deſcribed: But jr 
is eaſy io miſtake in ſo laborious and difficult an Experi- 
ment. I have not found the Tincture alcaline; but ra- 
- ther of A compound, ſaponaceous Nature. eye 4 


RE MAR K S. 


This Experiment, agaio, (hews, that pure fired Alcali his 5 


Appetite of F almolt / all Liquids to itſelf, whenever 
it exiſts by itielf. Ih 

and Oils, and Alcohol, alſo, though not lo ſtrongly, or ſo 
cloſely, as the former. Hence we have a new Method of 


us ix greecily drinks in Water, Acids, 


making an extremely ſabtile Soap of Alcali and Alcohol; 
truly ſanonaceous, as appears by rubbing 


gree ; While pure Alcohol, thus treated. 

by Dlineſs. It ſhewa itlelf to be 
X — make A 
8777 ? Or: leadily + precipitate 
Bodies.diflolved therein: If the pure Fincture de tin ilated 


5 dy Diſtillation, it leaves a ſaline, ſeponaceous, ſcarcely alca- 
T 
deep red, or alm ack Colour. As a Menſtruum, it incom- 
| paradiy iflves all gifted Oils wih — 
Perfection; it, lkewiſe, extracts excellent Tinctures f 

Sum Lac, Myrrh, and Amber: It is recommended | — 


tom, of a 
great Expedicion and 


Chymiſts for internal e Fand Diſtemper — Age 
ſtubborn tartarous Matter; but, to ſay the Truth, it cannot 
be given, unleſs diluted with, Water, Wine, or the like mild 
iquor Otherwiſe ; it inſtantly burns the Parts it touches; 
| a to what Purpoſe was all 
the Pains. taken to purify the Alcobol, and 3 with the 

Alcali? 


*. * 1 
* 
4 1 * 
* 
1 4 * * 


Alcali? I judge, therefore, that Harvey's Tincture of Salt 
of — affords a more excellent Medicine, with much 
leſs Trouble. The preſent Operation, however, is by no means 
uſeleſs; for it teaches many Particulars, ſome w are 
eee _— _— « nga Sr 
] have conſidered upon that ca i the great 
. that, if Spirit of Wine be aue — thoroughly 
cCalcined Salt of Tartar, one half of it will be turned to 
Water. This I underſtood of Spirit only once rectiſied; 
eſpecially, becauſe, in another Place, he ſays, the ſame thing 
happens with Vinegar. But, becauſe * Followers 
of Helmont declare, that we are to underſtand this Saying of 
re Alcohol, one half whereof is joined to Salt of Tartar, 
whilſt the other is turned to Water, and, therefore, that true 
Alcohol conſiſts of theſe two ſeparable Parts; and, alſo, that 
the Salt of Tartar is thus, - alſo, converted into that noble 
Balſam, or Samech, of Paracelſas, which miraculouſly heals 
Wounds, without any Inconvenience; I judge proper here to 
declare, what I have myſelf found with great Labour. 
made a perfect Tincture of the Salt of Tartar, in the man- 
ner above deſcribed; ir was extremely ſtrong, red, and fra- 
grant, and of a ſharp, fiery, and almoſt alcaline Taſte: I 
digeſted it upon its Alcali for many Months, then ſet it by 
four Years; the Salt continued extremely dry at the Bottom, 
and the Tincture exceeding red above it: I then poured out 
all this Salt, and the Tincture, into a perfectly dry and clean 
glaſs Body; they were extremely fragrant. I diſtilled off all the 
Alcohol with a gentle Fire, having exactly luted the Junctures; 
the Alcohol was perfectly limpid, ſubtile, and fragrant; the Salt 
at the Bottom was now of a purple Colour, tho” it was white 
before; I poured the Alcohol upon its Salt, and diſtilled as 
before; the Alcohol now roſe with more Difficuley, and a 
ſaline red Maſs remained behind; the Alcohol was of a fiery 
Taſte : I thus continued to cokobate it for one-and-twenty 
times, after which a black faline Maſs remained at the 
Bottom, and the Alcohol came over exceeding ſharp; in 
the laſt, I urged this black alcaline ſtrong-ſmelling Maſs 
with the greateſt Heat that Sand could give; upon which 
there came over, not Alcohol, but Water, tho I had with the 
urmoſt Care prevented any Water from getting in. And thus 
I found, that Water might be obtained from this Salt and 
Alcohol, bur, not half the Quantity in reſpect of the Alcohol; 
and till I have ſome Doubt, whether this Water did not pro- 
cced from the Air, or was not ſecretly taken up upon re- 
turning, and diſtilling the Alcohol ſo many times over: This 
Jam certain of, that the Alcohol thus firſt put to digeſt with 
the Salt of Tartar, for ſo many Months, and afterwards left 
for ſome Years there with, then drawn off from it two - and- 
twenty times, did not make this Salt volatile, but left it 
fixed, and perfectly black. Having now broke the Veſſel, 
and taken out all the Salt, I expoſed it, in a hollow Glaſs, 
in a Cellar, where it ran into a brown Liquor of a mow 
alcaline Taſte, which I reſerved by itſelf. This Labour 
undertook, that I might at length be certain of the Nature 
of Salt of Tartar, and of the Converſion of Alcohol into 
Water by its means; the Union of Alcohol with Salt of 
Tartar, by diſtilling it therefrom ; and the volatilizing of 
Salt of Tartar, by means of Alcohol: And hence we ſee 
what the great Promiſes made about theſe” Matters end in. 
The Alcohol, ſo many times cohobated, was extremely clear, 
fragrant, of a fiery Taſte, would burn away without leaving 
any Fæces, and made. no kind of Efferveſcence upon the 
Addition of Acids; and this was the Reward. of my Labour. 


TARTARUM V1TR1IOLATUM. 
Vitriolated Tartar. 


1. Take three Ounces of pure Oil of Vitriol; dilute it with 
thrice the Quantity of warm Water, in a tall capacious 
glaſs Body, with a narrow Neck; add to it, Drop by Drop, 
a Quantity of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, till the Point of 
Saturation is perfectly obtained; otherwiſe a pernicious Acri- 
mony, either acid or alcaline, remains. In this Experiment a 
violent Efferveſcence will ariſe; and a white Salt begin to ap- 
pear at the Bottom, long before the Saturation is completed. 
After this Point is found, ſhake the Veſſel for a conſider- 
able time, and taſte the Liquor: If it taſtes neither acid 
nor alcaline, take a little thereof, and heat it; divide it 
into two Parts; and to one add a Drop of Oil of Vitriol, 
and to the other a Drop of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium; 
and, if no Efferveſcence appears in either, the Point of 
- - Saturation, here fo requiſite for medicinal Uſe, is 
hit. If any Efferveſcence ariſe upon the Addition of the 
Acid, the Alcali prevails; and, if the Alcali cauſes any 
Efferveſcence, the Acid prevails; but, when the Equili- 
brium is obtained, let the Liquor be entirely diſſolved by 
the Addition of hot Water, ſo that all the Salt may be 
taken up. Let the Liquor be ſtrained while it is eva- 
porated to a Pellicule, and cryſtallized. A white Salt will 
be obtained, of a neutral Taſte, that requires a large 


| The Tree grows every-where in the Woods, 


Proportion of Water to difſolve it: What remains canriof 
de cryſtallized; as happens in the Caſe of Nitre, Sea-ſalt, 
and almoſt every other Salt: 
2. Some eminent Chymiſts, among whom we reckon Tache- 
nit, imagine that the Oil of Vitriol, after having ſuffered 
eat a Fire, carries up with it ſome volatilized metal - 
art, that gives a noxious Quality to this Salt, not to 
be eaſily deſtroyed : Hence they endeavoured to obtain this 
Acid native and ſimple, without Fire, and join it with 
fixed Alcali of Tartar. They, therefore, diſſolved Vitriol 
in Water, ſo as to make a dilute and pure T.iquor, to 
which, when filcred, they added Oil of Tartar per Deliquinm 
Drop by Drop; upon which the Liquor grows turbid, ar 
the Iron, in form of yellow Oker, falls to the Bottom: 
They OY roceed thus, till no more Precipitate is ob- 
rained, upon Addition of the Alcali. This Point = Careful- 
ly obſerve, and ſet by the Mixture, till all the metallic Faces 
are precipitated ; then filtre the pure Liquor, inſpiſſate and 
cryſtallize as before. Thus a Tartarum Vitriolatum is ob- 
tained without Fire; and, as they ſeem to imagine, without 
any Suſpicion of a ſharp corroſive Virtue ; and if there be 
no blue, or green Colour remaining in the Liquor, or the 
Salt prepared from it, the Preparation will be good; bur 
otherwiſe it will retain ſomething of Copper, and prove 
malignant. . | 
3- When, by the like means, a Salt is prepared with any pure 
volatile Alcali, and Oil of Vitriol, either alone, or diluted 
with Water, a like, but a ſemi- volatile and more pene- 
trating Salt is obtained; whereas the former is wonderfully 
fixed. This Salt, in whatever manner prepared, appears 
conſiderably ponderous and ſolid z and, yet at the ſame time, 
is mild and opening. 
REMARKS. 


The Virtue of this Salt is eſteemed highly opening, if- taken up- 
on an empty Stomach, diluted with Broth or Whey, and 
aſſiſted with the Exerciſe of the Body; for thus, by atte- 
nuating, reſiſting Putrefaction, and ſtimulating, it opens the 
obſtructed Viſcera, ſo as to have acquired the Name of the 
univerſal Digeſtive; but Tachenius calls it an unmetallic Vi- 

triol. It appears from various Chymical Proceſſes, that the 
moſt corroſive Alcalies and Acids grow perfectly mild upon 
mixing together. Whence we learn, that two Poiſons, as 
they would prove, if taken ſeparate, may be render'd inno- 
cent, if drank mixed together; or even that one may be 
corrected by taking the other ſoon after. Hence, alſo, we 
ſee, that Water may lie wonderfully concealed in Salts, and 
at length be ſer free from them; for the acid Spirit of Nitre 
contains ſixty Parts of Water, to nineteen of true Acid: 
Spirit of Salt holds fifty-two Parts of Water, to thirteen of 
Acid; and Oil of Vitriol ſixty of Water, to gr” 3 ue of 
Acid; even ſuppoſing all theſe Liquors highly rectified : So 
large a Quantity, therefore, lay concealed in 4 — Sea 
Salt. And hence we learn, that there are but very few fimple 
foſſil Acids; as the Acid of Alum, Vitriol, and Sulphur, is 
the ſame; Aqua- fortis, and Spirit of Nitre, have no Differ- 
ence; and the Spirit of Sea- ſalt, ſalt Springs, and Sal Gem, 
are all the ſame. Boerhaave's Chymiſty . 


TARTON RAIRE. The ſame as the Sanamunda. See TRr- 
MEL AA. 21 15. 

TATAIIBA Braſilienſibus, Marg. & Piſon. Sive Arbor bac- 
cifera Braſilienſis, frutt# Tuberculis inaquali, Mori æmulo. 

A Tree 18 Braſil, of an aſh · colour d Bark, and a 
croceous or rediſh Wood; the Leaves are acuminated and ſer - 
rated, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the Leaves of Birch. The 
Fruit is of 'the Size of a moderate Mulberry, round, and com- 
poſed of Tubercles of a | ang Colour, with many Filaments on 
the Outſide, which are of a dark-brown Colour, and not ve 
long: This Fruit is eaten, as Mulberries are, either alone, or with 
Sugar and Wine; it contains within it ſmall whitiſh Grains di- 
ſperſed through the _ ; | 

The Wood of the Tree is extremely hard, and laſts a very 
long time, as well in Earth, or Water, as without them, bei 
always green. It is the beſt of all Woods, and excels that of the 
Maſarandiba, in what manner ſoever it be uſed. Of the old 
Wood they prepare a Tincture of a very fine yellow Colour. 
pecially in ma- 
ritime Places; and the Fruit is ripe in May. Raii H. P. 1639. 

T ATARIA, Hungarica edulis, Pauacis Heraclei folio, ſemine 
Libanotidis Cachryophore. J. B. Panaci Heracleo fimilis Unga- 
rica. C. B. Panaci Heracleo ſimilit Tataria Ungarica ditta. Park. 

This is no common t; but has a very long and thick 
Root; for Cluſius tells us, that he was preſented with ſome of the 
Roos, 3 as _ a ge Arm, _ a Cubir or more 
in 5 the noble Balthaſar de Batbyan, who had or- 
ed een to be brought from Hangar - the Danube, 
on his Account, that he might plant in his Garden at 


ſo 
lic 


Vienna. They produced Leaves not much unlike thoſe of Tur- 
78 


* but ſhorter, and in Shape more 
| relem- 


reſembling thoſe of the Panax, cover d with à rough lanuginous 
Sobſtance, and of a paliſh-green Colour; after theſe were _ 
duced other Leaves with ſmaller Jags, but no leſs rough, from 
the Middle of which aroſe a ſtriated, concavez and nodous Sralk 
to the Height of a Cubit, or more, as thick as a Man's Thumb, 
and as rough as the Leaves, and ſet with leſſer multifid Leaves 
on broad Pedicles, and cover'd, alſo, with a rough woolly 
Subſtance ; the Top of the Stalk expanded into an Umbrella, 
reſembling that of the Paxax Heracleus, on which are the 
. Flowers equal in Shape and Colour, and ſucceeded by à few 
ſcattering Seeds (for all the Flowers are not fruitful) very thick, 
and not much unlike the large ſtriated Seed of the Libanotis 
Cachryophora, Cluſius had the Root two Years in his Garden, 
before ever a one of them produced a Stalk and Seed; after 
which they putrefy'd, and exhaled ſo noiſome a Smell, that he 
was obliged to throw them away. | 
The Hungarians who live about Agria, and alſo, thoſe who 
border upon Malachia and Moldavia, in a time of Dearth, make 
uſe of the Roots for want of better Bread; as Cluſius was aſſured 
by the aforeſaid Nobleman, and other Perſons of Quality, who 
lived in that Country: /Raii Hiſt, Plant. 424. 
TAT1,: The Name of an extremely minute American Bird; 
I ſuppoſe the ſame as that call'd the Humming Bird. I don't 
know that it is of any Uſe in Medicine. 
TATURA. The ſame as DaTuRa. 5 
- TAUROCOLLA. Glue made of the Ears and Genitals of 
Bulls. This Sort of Glue was eſteem d the beſt. 
TAURUS: The Bull. See Bos. E 
„TAX US. | 
The Characters are; 10 
The Leaves are broader, thicker, and blunter than thoſe of 
Jumper, and diſpoſed like the Teeth of a Comb. The Flower 
is amentaceous, conſiſting. of a ſquamous Calyx, from whoſe 
Centre ariſes one Style, furniſhed with a Multitude of Teſticuli or 
Apices ſhaped like a Muſhroom. The Fruit grows on the ſame 
Plant with the Flower, but in a different Place, and is pulpous, 
bellied; and hollow like # Pot, or ſhaped like an Acorn, and 
containing one Seed. 
Boerbaave mentions three Sorts of Taxus ; which are, 
1. Taxus, os Ger. 1187. r 1370. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1416. 
Synop. 3. 445- FJ. B. 1. 241. C. B. P. 505. Turn. Inſt. ; 
F 2. 208. THE YEW-TREE. 1 339 
This Tree grows in mountainous and rocky Places, and is 
commonly found in the Weſtern and Southern Parts of England 
in hilly. Woods and Hedges. Our Anceſtors planted Yew-trees 
in Church-yards, on account, it is ſuppoſed, of the everlaſting 
Greenneſs of its Leaves, which was a Symbol of that Immorta- 
lity and eternal Life, ro which they expected the dead Bodies 
there depoſited . would ariſe, at the general Reſurrection. The 
Antien's, and many of the Moderns, have affirmed, that- the 
Fruit of this Tree is deſtructive and deadly. Dioſcorides writes, 
that thoſe who eat the Berries are ſeized with a Flux of the Belly; 
and elſewhete he ſays, that the Taxus, taken inwardly, induces 
a Coldnels of the whole Body, Suffocation, and ſpeedy Death. 
Ceſar, Lib. 6. de Bell. Gall, writes, that Cativulcus, King of 
the Elerones, killed himſelt with drinking the Juice of the Taxus. 
Some there are, ſays Pliny, who tell us, chat trom this Tree the 
poilonous Juices, with which-the barbarous People tinged their 
Arrows, were called Taxica, though now Toxica. But Voſſius and 
Jo. Boaaus ſhew, that the Toxicum was another Kind of Poi- 


ton, with which they anointed their Arrows, that Wounds from 


thom might prove mortal :-Toxicamn,:therefore;. is ſo called from 
Toxou, Tee, a Bow: Mats hiolus affirms, that, in the Moun- 
tums of Trent, not only Horſes, and other Beatts of Burden, but 
ruminating Animals, have died with eating of the Taxus; and 
that Shepherds, and Cutters of Wood, have been ſeized: with 
burning Fevers, and a Flux, from eating the Berries, to the great 
Hazard: of their Lives: J. Baubine, allo, tells us, that he has 
been aſſured by Pet ſons ot good Credit, that, in the Mountains 
of, Burgundy, Oxen and Cows have died with eating the Leaves 
and Bark ot this Tree. And FJ. Lutz, an Apothecary of Rir- 


ckenheim, told him, that a white Turtle-doves with a black Col- 


lar, which he kept in his Houſe, died with eating the Berries; 


and that, in the Village of Oberentzingen; an Aſs died ſuddenly, + 


after eating of the Taxus, | 
On the contrary, we are of Opinion, that the Taxus is unjuſtly 
blamed,” fince Love! aſſures us, that Childten-in England uſe to 


iced on the Berries, without any ill Effects; and that he had taſted _ 
Here Galen e 


them himſelt, towards the End of the Autumn; and that they 
had. no dilagreeable Taſte, only maukiſi and bitteriſn; and that 
che Swine there fed upon them as freely as on Acorns. Our Coun- 
ry man Gerard relates, that both he himſelf, and great Numbers 
ot his Schooltellows, had often eaten of the Berries to Satiety, 
and had ſlept not only under the Shade, but on the Branches of 
the Yew-tree, without the leaſt Inconvenience. Camerarius holds 


the Taxus to be harmleſs; chat its red Berries are greedily coveteti 


by che Birds, Who are ſtupeſied by them, in ſuch a manner as ta 
be eally taken. Eicher, therefore, the Antients are miſtaken in 
the Accounts they give us of the Taxus; or the Conſtitution of 
the Air, or Condition of the Soil, have occaſion'd this Difference 


in its Quality. The Tree, I confeſs; is of a fad Green, and its 
melancholy Aſpect, if I may ſo ſay, ſeems to indicate fotne ma- 
lignant Quality belonging to it; and at the time it is in Flower, 
and 1 wich — it may, poſſibly, be noxious to 
Cattle: However, I affirm nothing; for the Ancients themſelves 
do not talk very conſiſtently, about the noxious and deadly Qua- 
lities of this Tree. — writes, that ſome Perſons eat 
the Fruit without Harm; and that the Leaves are mortal to la- 
bouring Beaſts, but not to ruminating ones. I latarch fays, it is 
hurtful only when it begins to be in Flower. And Dioſcorides 
gives a Hint, that it is not every- here deadly and poiſonons, 
when he ſays, that the Taxus in Italy, and the Southern Parts of 
France, is mortal; that of Italy, with its Berries; and the other, 
with its very Shade. It is ſtrange, that Birds, which eat of the 
Fruit of the Taxus, ſhould turn black: And we learn from Vir 
gil, that this Tree is prejudicial to Bees. Of old the beſt Bows 
were made of the Wood of the Taxus, which is ſtill highly 
_ by Joiners, Turners, and other Artificers in wooden 

Ork. | F f . 11 f 
Evelyn ſpeaks of another Species of Taxus, in the Garden at 
Piſa, whoſe Leaves are more like thoſe of the Fir- tree, and the 
Tree thicker of Leaves and Branches; being clothed with Leaves 
from the very Root upwards, and fo thick-ſer with Boughs, and 
ſmall Branches, as to appear rather like an Hedge than a Tree, 
though it beg alſo, very tall. This Tree is ſuppoſed, by Evelyn, 
to be the deadly Taxus of the Antients, becauſe Bellucci, the 
Keeper of the Garden, affirms, that the Gardeners, who ſome- 
times clip the Tree, are nor able to continue at their Work above 
half an Hour at a time, by reaſon of a very ſevere Pain in the 
Head, excited by the noxious and poiſonous Smell, emitted from 
it while under Cutting. Raii Hiſt, Plaut. 

2. Taxus; Folio latiori, magiſque ſplendente. 

4 Taxus; Foliis variegatis. H. R. Par. App. Ml 

The Wood is very elegantly coloured, and uſed to make Walk- 
any The Berries eaten induce a Dyſentery and Fever. 
This was a very noted Tree among the Antients, for its delete- 
rious Quality, which proved mortal, as it was pretended, to all 


who took it. But though it was formerly accounted a poiſonous 


Plant, weare now-a-days better informed, and cultivate it every- 
where, for the fake of Ornament, in Gardens. Hiſt. Plant. ad- 


ſcript. Boerbaav. 


Taxus is, alſo, a Name for the Badger; which is thus diſtin- 
guiſh'd by Authors: E | 1632 

Taxvs. Offic, Schrod. 5. 308. Schw. Quad. 130. Ind. Med. 
115. Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 264. Jonf. de Quad: 101. Taxus 
etiam Daxus, Charit. Exer. 18. Taxus ſuillus, Meles. Mer. Pin. 
168. Taxus frve Meler. Raii 17 A. 185. Meles. Geſn. de 

uad. Digit. 686. THE BADGER 

he whole Animal incinerated, its Blood, and its Fat, are ap- 

plied to medicinal Uſes. The Aſhes of the burnt Animal are 
exhibired with Succeſs in pulmonic Diſorders, and an Hæmo- 
ptoe. The Blood, pulverized, is ſaid to be good for the Leproſy ; 
and the farne; diſtilled, to be effectual againſt the Peſtilence. The 
Fat, as it is a little thicker, fo it is ſomewhat hotter, and more 
efficacious, than the Fat of Swine : It gives Relief under Pains of 
the Kidneys proceec ing from the Stone, mitigates rhe Heat of 
Fevers, and reſtores Contractions and Weakneſſes of the Joints 
and Nerves. Schroder. 8 

TEAPHIN. This Word occurs in Nicolaus Myrepſus, Seck. 
12. Cap. 27. It is mentioned as an Ingredient for a Fumigation, 
in Diſorders of the Anus. The Word is utterly barbarous; and 
Fuchſins, his Commentator, confeſſes, he don't underſtand what 
the Author mes. 34 | 

TECMARSIS, Tixuagors, from Txxpaigw, to indicate, of 
Ta, a Sign, is a Word uſed by Hippocrates, in the Beginning 
of his Book de R. V. I. A. importing a judicial Knowledge, 
or a Judgment founded upon determinate and neceſſary Signs. 
This Way of judging is ſyliogiſtic, or rational, and much in Uſe 
among Philoſophers as well as Phyſicians. It comprehends the 
Yrdcie, d, pb ne, and Hepartia, and, conſequently, 
almoſt the whole Arr of Medicine; which depends on artificial 
Conjectures, or Judgment formed according to the Rules of Art; 
as ſufficiencly appears from thoſe Words of Hippocrates, in the 
Book before-mentioned, oxtzar I" i Tixuapory Atyiſar ws oh 
trace lupe Br ſores we muſt come 0 4 Tecmiarſis | Judg- 
ment formed upon Indications] for the Management of parti- 


- 


cular Caſes, &. And juſt before, vii ina s, ts Tex. 


teafem, And ſome Things well accommodated to a Tecmarſis. 

ains Ten, by i J Teixumpis ran, Know- 
ledge acquired fm à Sign; thi is, from the proper Signs, or di- 
imguiſſing Characters, of Things, or from neceſſary and per- 


petual Sigtis, which are called ſyllogiſtic. Erotian, on Hippocra- 


ret, expounds Tixuapris by onueiwns, A Knowledge acquired by 


Sigur, with an Eye to the above-quored Places: He, alſo, ſays, 


that T eHE˙d and rector, in Hippocrates, are id io 73 (nies, 

. property a Sign. | 
Tecmar, Tix uy, though expounded, in Hefjchins, by 73 
bar Y A Limit and End, and though Ariſtotle, Lib. I. 
Rheter. ſays, that Tixuag and Tipps (Peras) aie the ſame thing 
in the antienr Language, yet it ſcem s to mean a Sign rl 
4 | : . 


TEL 


Lib. 2. ve vr. where it is ſaid, 4aAnor dS" ZhAy aff irh? 
i944), In others "the Sign is contained in ſome other Port: For 
he ſeems to intend; that rhe Sigus of the Diſeaſe are various in 
different Subjects. Some, however, underſtand by rin the 
End, and then the Senſe of the Quotation will be, In ſome o. 
men the End (of the Diſordet) is obſervable in a different Part. 
For as he had before told us, that Fit of the Hyſtertes induced, 
at leaft, a great Heavineſs and Oppreſſion of the Head, ſo here 
he intends to ſay, that ſometimes the Diſorder ends with ſome 
ill Effects on à different Part. 5 S | 
TECMERION, rexpwiewr. How it differs from eien (Ce- 
meion), we are taught by Galen, Com. 3. tt oſt. where he 
ſays, that (CoA = ( nε,ẽö, A ſyIlogiſtic (rational, or ſuch a8 
give Room for Ratiocination) Sigi was by the Antients called 


exe . | | 8 
TECOLITHOS, ih. A Name for the Tops Ju- 


daicus. | 
TECOMAXOCHITL. The Mexica# Name for à Sort of 
Baſtard Apocynam, called Gelſeminum Hederaceum Indicum Cor- 
nuti. Ge/ſeminum Indie um maximum flort phenices. Fertar. Pſeu- 
do- Apocynum Virginianum, alias Gelſeminum maximum Ameri- 
ou ore pheniceo. Park. It is not uſed in Medicine. Rai 
iſt. Plant. | \ 
TEGANITES, Tyſavitys, from Thſavey, a Frying-pan. An 
rting its being tried in a Pan. 
TEGULA HIBERNICA. I. 1 Slate. It is thus diſtin- 
uiſnecd? | * 95 1 | 
l Lapis Hibernicus. Offic. Mer. Pin. 213. Dougl. Ind. 50. La. 
is feſſilis Hibernicur. Charlt. Foſſ. 16. Tegel Hibernica. Full. 
— Ext. 281. Ardeſia Hibernica, Tegula Hibernica, Ind. 
Med. 57. IRISH SLATE. - | on | 
It is a foſſile Stone, of a black Colour, ſomewhat inclining to 
an Azure, and of an earthy Taſte; and found in Mines, as well 
in England as Treland. | | 
This Stone is frequently uſed in Contuſions; for it reſolves co- 
agulated Blood: Some fay it is effectual in Quartan Fevers j but 
it is of excellent Uſe in all Kinds of Hæmorrhages, uterine 
Fluxes, and Spitting of Blood. Dale. WT) 
TELA ARANEL A Spider's Web. See Ar antvs. 
TEEAMONES, Teaaporss. Lint, applied to Wounds ; or 
the Fillets with which Bandages are made. — 
_ TELEPHIOIDES. Baſtard Orpine. 
The Characters are; | | | 
It hath a Roſe-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, 
which are conſtantly placed in à circular Order; from whoſe 
Empalement riſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a round- 
iſh Fruit, divided into fix Cells; each containing a ſingle Seed, 
of the ſame Form with the Cell. FO | 


Miller mentions five Species: EE RAIL TEM 
flore albo. Tourn. Cor. 


Epithet for Bread, im | 


+: Telephioides Græcum, humifuuſi um, 


Low trailing Greek baſtard Orpine, with a white Flower. 


2. Telepbioides Americanum, erectum, folio ovali ſubtus glatco 
fore herbaceo. Upright American baſtard Orpine, with an oval 
Leaf, which is of a Sea-green underneath, and an herbaceous 


Flower. 
3. Telephioides Americanum, arboreſcens 1 payvo, foliis 
acuminatis, Houſe. Tree-like American 5 rd Orpine, 4 a 


{mall Fruit, and pointed Leaves. l 

4. Telephioides Americanum, arboreſcens, fuliis latis, ſubrotun- 
dis, & ſubtus incanis, fructu maximo. Houſt. Tree- like Ame- 
rican baſtard Orpine, with broad roundiſh” Leaves, which are 
hoary underneath, and the largeſt Fruit. PO HT 

5. Telephioides Americanum, arboreſcens, foliis latioribus ſub- 
rotundis, fructu majore ex longo pediculo pendulo. Houſt. Ame- 
rican Tree-like baſtard Orpine, with broader roundiſh Leaves, 
and a larger Fruit hanging on long Foor-ſtalks. 

The firſt Sort was diſcover'd by Tournefort, in Greece 5 who 
conſtituted this Genus, giving it this Name from the Similitude 
there is between this Plant and the true Orpine of Imperatus: 
This 3 a low trailing Plant, which ſeldom continues more than 
two I cars. 7 | | 


* 


The ſecond Sort grows in Barbadoes; Famara, and feverdl 
e 


other Places in the Weſt-Indies. 

The third Sort was diſcover'd by the late Dr. Houſtoun, at La 
Vera Crux; from whence he ſent the Seeds into England. This 
Sort riſes to the Height of eight or ten Feet, having a y 


Stem; the Leaves are branched into matiy Win the 


Flowers, which are ſmall; and of 4 whitiſh-preen four, grow 
on the under Side of the Leaves, and we | 
Fruir, which hath not as yet ripened in England, ' 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were diſcovered 5 the late Dr. 
Houſtoun, at ee. where they grow to the Height of twelve 
or fourteen Feet: The Leaves of theſe Kinds are broad, and 
come out alternately on the Branches. The Fruit of the fifch 
Sort is about the Size of a ſmall Nut, and is produced on the 
under Side of the Leaves, hanging on very long Foot-ftalks. The 
Fruit or oy fourth 7 * 8 as large as Walnuts, and hath hard 
woody Coverings, or Shells. Miller's Dictionary. 

TELEPHIUM. | a 4 

The Characters are; | 


ucceeded by ſmall 


' tracted th 


© The Leaves are altetnate, the Calyx"is polyphyſlous, and the 
Flower reſembling that of the rn doe Fruit i tri- 
ingular, unicapſular, and full of roundilli Seeds. 
Boerbaave menrions but one Sort of Leſephium; which is the 
Telephium; Dioſcoridis. Imperar. 665, Polygonum, perenne, 
proviembens, folio breviore, floribut i tapitulum congeſtis.” VI. HI. 
2. 592. Sedum, hog ron difolinyt, glaucum, purpur a- 
ſeentibus 455 H. 3. 474. Boerb. N alt. Plant. © 
This Plant is etollient, confolidatitig, reſdlvent, and vul- 
nerary. The Leaves, bruiſed, reſolve Tumors; and accelerare 
by onto and the bruiſed Root is effectual in Inflatumarions 
t * 


e hæmorrhoidal Veins. * | | 
Nathe for the ANacaMPatRos; 


TELEPHIUM is, alfo, a 
which ſee. | 4 

TELESPHORUS.  ' See Actsrvs, and Acvtarvs. 

TELLINA. Offic. Jonf. Exang. 48. Tellina ſecunds. Ron- 
del. de Aquat. 2. 7. Aldrov. de Exang.. $18. Gein. Aquat. 940. 
Tellina. Charlt. Exang. 67. Bellon. de Aquat. 403. Marit 
Tralics. Bonan. 164. fl. 57, Telling intus ex Viola purpura- 
fſeens, in ambitu fbrrata. Lit Hit. A. A. 190. Subfuſia an- 
10770 2 purpuraſtrnt. Ejuſd. Hiſt. Conch. 3. n. 217. TIIE 

1 . 


Freſh Limpins are for the Belly, eſpecially the Liquor 
of then: Salted and wh then 3 inſtilled Sith 
Reſin, they prevent the Hairs of the Fye-lids, which have been 
pulled out, frotm ever growing again. Djo/torides, Lib. 2. Cap. 8. 

TELMA, 7iape, is 6 767 @ #128; IS wy Fx av, A clayey or 
muddy Place holding Water. ' And TiXud]oda, telmatodea, in 
Hippocyates, Lib. api ad\iver, are the ouſy, moiſt, and ſpongy 
Parts of the Body, which receive the ſuperfluous Humours, as 
where he ſays, «5 Its M Ed x) dirs, So that where 
the moiſt and ſpongy Parts of the Body are, there you meet with 
Glands : The Term being rranflated, by a Metaphor, from ſig- 
nifying ouſy, boggy, and marſhy Places of the Earth, as appears 
frpm the following Expreſſio a little after; 8 <9 H T UN 
Ths "its H ahi ſe . 8. 950 Tv (ripping For ntither does Seed 
grow in Bogs, and warty Soils. © : 

TELON. Fire. Rvlandur. | | 

TELUM. A Dart. Tho? the modern way of making War 
has render'd a Detail of the Method of curing Wounds in- 
flicted by Arrows and Darts of leſs Importance, it is neceſſary 
P take notice of the Artifices employ d by the Antlents for tho 

xtraction of Darts, and curing the Wounds thereby inflicted, 
Darts, and other miſſile Weapons, which have penetrated 
into the Body, and there remain, are oftentimes extracted with 
great Difficulty; which proceeds ſotnetimes from the Kind 
of Weapon, with which the Wound is inflifted, ſometimes 
from the Place in which it is lodged. All Darts, or other 
like Weapons, are extracted the aps by which Ry en- 
ter d; or by that to which they rended : In the firſt Caſe, the 
Weapon makes a Way for itſelf, by which it may return; in 
the other, a Paſſage is prepared for it by the Knife in cutting the 
Fleſh againſt the Point of the Weapon. If the Dart, or the 
like, has not _— penetrared, but is lodged in the outer 
Fleſh, or, at leaſt has not paſſed through the larger Veins, and 
nervous Parts, the beſt Method is to extract it the Way by 
which it enter d; but, if the Paſſage, by which ic muſt return, 
be longer than what remains to break through, and it has alread) 
made irs Way through the Veins and Nerves, it will be mo 
convenient to open a thorough Paſſage for it, and extract it 
the oppolite Way, as being the neareſt, as well as ſafeſt. And 
in one of the. larger Members, if the Point be paſſed through, 
the Wound is the cafier to be healed, as giving an Oppor- 
tunity for the Application of Medicines ro both Orifices ; 
but, if the Weapon is to be retracted, the Wound is to be en- 
larged, that the Extraction may be the eaſier, and che Infam- 
mation the lefs, which is always increaſed from a Laceration 
of the Parts by the Weapon in its Return, If a Wound be 
opened on the other Side, it is to be ſufficiently large, ſo as 
not to be ſubject to Enlargement, from the Tranſition of the 
Weapon; and, in ſhort, care is to be taken in both reſpects of 
wounding a Nerye, or Artery, or one of the larger Veins; but, 
if any ſuch Misfortunes ſhould happen, the Part, as ſoon as 
diſcover'd, is to be taken up with the blunt Hook, and cut oft 
with the Knife. When the Inciſion is large enough, the Weas- 
pon is to be extracted, the fame Care being taken, that none 
of the Parts, whoſe Security was before recommended, be in- 
jard by its Extraction. | | 3 

Or Exrnaacriox oF ARROWSG. 


Thus much has been ſaid of Extraction of miſſile Weapons 
in al ; but there are, befider, ſome particular Methods of Ex- 
wr, — properly belonging to the ſeveral Weapons. Nothing 
penetrates ſo eaſily, and lodges ſo deeply in the Body, as an Ar- 
row, not only becauſe it comes with great Violence, but, alſo, 
on account of its narrow and flender Make: For theſe Reaſons, 
it oftener 2 to be extracted at the adverſe Part, than re- 

e Way by which it enter d; and the rather, becauſe it 
is generally armed with Barbs, which caufe a greater Laceration 
of the Parts in Retraction, chan in Propulſion. For extracting 


an 


an Arrow, then, a Paſſage being opened, the Fleſh is to be drawn 
aſunder with a Steel Inſtrument, of the Figure of the Greek Let- 
ter v; and if the Point, or Head, appears with the Shaft faſtened 
to it, the Arrow is to be propelled, or thruſt forwards, till it ma 
be taken hold of on the other Side, and pulled our. If the Shaft 
be fallen out, and only the Iron Head remains within the Body, 
it is to be taken by the Point, with the Fingers, or with the For- 
ceps, and ſo extracted. Nor is there any other Method of ex- 
tracting an Arrow, when it is thought moſt convenient to do it, 
the Way by which it enter d; for the Wound muſt be enlarged, 
and the Shaft, if there be any, if not, the Iron alone, muſt be 
drawn out. If there appear any Spicula, or Barbs, and they are 
but ſhort and ſlight, they are to be broken with the Forceps, and 
the Arrow is to be extracted without them: If they are thick and 
ſtrong, they are to be ſheathed in ſlit Reeds, to prevent their la- 
cerating the Parts, and fo pulled out. 


Or EXTRACTING BROAD DARTS. 


If a broad Dart be lodged in the Fleſh, ir cannot conve- 
niently be extracted on the other Side, becauſe that would be 
to add one large Wound to another: It is to be pulled out, 


chereforg, with an Inſtrument which the Greets call Aoxatus, 
| The Graphiſcus of Diocles; who was one of the 


PTEAALELD 
greateſt Phyſicians among the Antients. This Inſtrument con- 


liſts of an iron, or a copper Plate, which at one End is fur- 
niſhed with an Hook on each Side, bent downwards; at the 
other End it is doubled in on the Sides, with an eaſy Slope from 
the Extremity to the folded Part; and a Slope, alſo, in the Part 
which is perforated. This Inſtrument is introduced athwart the 
Weapon, till it reaches its Bottom, when they turn it a little, that 
it may receive the Point within its Perforation; which done, the 
Operator, with two Fingers under the Hooks, at the other End 
ot the Inſtrument, extracts both that and the Weapon together. 


Or EXTRACTING SOME OTHER K1NDs oF WEAPONs. | 


A third Kind of Weapons, which ſometimes require to be 
extracted, are leaden Balls, Stones, and the like, which have their 
whole Subſtance buried within the Skin, In all theſe Caſes the 
Wound muſt be enlarged, and the offenſive Body extracted with 
the Forceps by the Way it entered. | 

But there is, beſides, an additional Difficulty in all Wounds, if 
the Weapon ticks or =P in a Bone, or in a Joint between 
two Bones. If it be fixed in a Bone, it is to be moved, and 
gently agitated, till it be looſen'd from the Place in which it lodged, 


as the manner is in drawing Teeth; and the Weapon ſeldom or 


never fails to follow, upon drawing; but, it it 7 ſome Inſtru- 
ment muſt be uſed fo diſlodge it. The laſt 

other means of Extraction fail, is to make a Perforation near the 
Place, with an Inſtrument for that Purpoſe, and from that Per- 
foration to cut the Bone, towards the Seat of the Weapon, in the 
Figure of the Letter V ; which done, the Weapon mult of Ne» 
cellity be looſened, and may eaſily be ſeparated, 

If the Dart, or other miſſile Inſtrument of War, have made 
its Way through the Joints, and lodged itſelf between two Bones, 
the two Limbs, near the Wound, are to be ſwathed, and then 
pulled ahd drawn this Way and that Way, that the Tendons may 
be diſtended; by which means more Space will be left between 
the Bones, and fo the Weapon may be extracted without much 
Difficulty, Care being taken, as before adviſed, that no Nerve, 
Vein, or Artery, be wounded by itin the Extraction. 


Or EXTRACTING POISONED DARTs, OR OTHER WEAPONS. 


Poiſoned Weapons are to be extracted by the ſame Methods, 
if poſſible, as the others, only greater Speed is required; and, 
moreover, the ſame means are to be uſed as for drinking of Poi- 
ſon, or the Bites of Serpents. The Method of Cure, after Ex- 
traction of the Weapon, is the fame here, and in all other Cales, 
as it would have been, if the Weapon had never lodged in the 
Wound. Celſus, Lib. 7. Cap.5. | 

Darts, and other Kinds of miſſile Weapons, differ in Sub- 
ſtance, Figure, Magnitude, Number, Structure, and Effects. With 
reſpect to Subſtance ; as to the Shaft, it may be of Wood or 
Cane; and tor the Head, it may be made of Iron, Braſs, 
Lead, Horn, Glaſs, Bone, or even of Wood or Cane, as well 
as the Shaft; ſo many Differences are to be found, eſpecially 
among the Fgyprians, As to Figure, ſome are round, others an- 
gulous, as are thoſe which are triangular; ſome cuſpidated or 
kncinated, as they are called, ſuch are thoſe with three Points; 
{ome are barbed, others not; and of thoſe which are barbed, 
ſome have their Barbs inflected backwards, that they may wound 
and enter the Parts in Extraction; others have them directed 


torwards, that they uy do the ſame in Impulſion; ſome, again, 


have their Barbs oppolitely diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, after the 
Figure of a Thunderbolt, that, whether they are retracted or im- 
pelled, they wound alike; others, which move on an Hinge, have 


their Barbs contracted, but expanded by drawing, and by that 


means impede the Extraction of the Dart. ich reſpect to 


Magnitude; ſome are three Digits in Length, others bur one, 
which the Egyptians call Mia ; others are of a middle Length. 
With regard to Number; ſome are ſimple, others compound, be- 


7 


ethod, where 


Inflammation. | 


be 


Tin, 


ing furniſhed with ſlender Spikes of Iron, which, in Extractiom 
remain behind in the Body. With, reſpect to their Make or Struc- 
ture; ſome have the End of the Shaſt firſt ſharpened, and then 
inſerted into the Head; others have a Tube, into which the Head 
is inſerted; ſome have the Shaft firmly faſtened to the Head; 
others but ſlightly, to the end that in Extraction they 
ſeparated, and the Head remain behind. As to their Effects, tome 
are medicated, or poiſoned, others not. a 

We have given you the Characters by which Darts differ 
from each other, and are now to ſhew the Methods of their 
Extraction from the Bodies of thoſe who are either wounded in 
War, or otherwiſe, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, what- 
ever may be the Occaſion, or Whatever the Subſtance of the 
Dart, by which the Wound is inflicted. Darts may be ex- 
trated from the Body, either by Attraction or Itopulſion; 
Where the Wound is but ſhallow, the Extraction is performed 
by the firſt Method; as it is, alſo, in deep Wounds, when it is 
dangerous to open a Paſſage on the oppolite Side, on account 
of an Hzmorrhage, or Conſent of Parts [Cvprebeies]. The 
Method by Impultion is to be preferred, when the Weapon has 
deeply penetrated, and the Remainder of the Paſſage to the op- 
poſite Parts is but ſhort, and not incommoded by Nerve, Bone, 
or any other thing which may forbid a Section: But when the 
Weapon is fixed in the Bone, there is no other Method but At- 
traction to be uſed, 1 
,. Tf, then, the Weapon appears in Sight, we immediately ſer about 
extracting it: If it be remote and latent, the Patient, ſays Hip- 

crates, is, if poſſible, to be placed in the ſame Poſture in which 
he was wounded, and the Wound explored: If this cannot be 
done, he muſt, ar leaſt, lie in a Poſition the moſt conformable 
that may be to that Poſture, and the Wound is to be probed. 
And if the Weapon be fixed in the Fieſh, we are to pull it our 
with the Hands, by the Shaft, or the Part which is principally of 
Wood, it not fallen out; bur if this Part be fallen out, or ſepa- 
rated from the Head, the Extraction muſt be performed with 
the Forceps contrived for the pulling out of Teetb, or Roots, 
or Weapons of this Kind; and the Fleſh muſt be cut, if the 
Wound be not large enough to admit the Inſtrument. If the 
Dart, or the like, has penetrated to the oppoſite Parts, fo as to 
render it impoſſible to extract it the Way by which it entered, 
we are to open it a Paſſage by dividing thoſe Parts, and bring ir 
out through the Section, either extracting it in the Manner above 
directed, or impelling it, either by the Shaft, or, if that be fallen 
out, by introducing ſome impulſory Inſtrument, taking due Care, 
that no Nerve, Tendon, Artery, or any other neceſſary Part, be 
divided; for it would be a Shame, in extracting the Weapon, to 
make a worſe Diſorder than that cauſed by the Dart. And here, if 
the End of the Weapon inſerted in the Shaft be ſharp, which may 
be known by probing, it is to be propelled, or thruſt forward, 
by the Help of a female Inſtrument, adapted and introduced for 
that Purpoſe: If the End of the Weapon be hollow, or tubulous, 
the Propulſion is effected by a male Inſtrument. If the extracted 
Head appears with Indentments, ſo as to give Occaſion for ſu- 
ſpecting Spikes inſerted in it, the Wound is again to be ſearched, 
and the Spikes extracted: When the Head is barbed both Ways, 
and, therefore, cannot be propelled or retracted, Inciſions are 
to be made in the adjacent Parts, that the Weapon, being laid 
bare, may be extracted without Moleſtation: Some ſheath the 
Barbs in a Reed; and by that means ſecure the Fleſh from La- 
ceration, in the Extraction. If the Wound be free from an In- 
flammation, after convenient Sutures, we heal it by the common 
Method of treating green Wounds ; if the Part be inflamed, we 
uſe Embrocations, Cataplaſms, and other Topics proper for an 

f the eapon be poiſoned, we cut away, if it 
ſſible, all the infected Fleſh, which is known to be fo b 
irs Difference from what is ſound, in appearing pale, livid, and, 
as it were, mortified. The Dacians and Dalmatians are reported 
to anoint the Barbs of their Arrows with Helenium, called, alſo, 
Nizus, which, if it mixes with the Blood of the wounded Per- 
ſon, proves mortal, though, if ic be eaten bY them, ir does them 
no manner of Harm. It the Weapon be fixed in the Bone, we 
make a new Search with the Probe; and, if the Fleſh be an Im- 
Arg yrs we cut it away, or lay it open: If the Head be deeply 
odged in the Bone, which is known by its Frrmneſs, in not be- 
ing ſubject to Concuſſion, though Violence be offered, the Bone 
is to be cut round about, or, if it be thick, perforated, in order 
to diſlodge the Weapon. 

If che Dart, Arrow, or the like, be fixed in ſome 3 
Part, as the Brain, Throat, Heart, Lungs, Liver, Stomach, In- 
teſtines, Kidneys, Uterus, and mortal Symptoms already appear, 
and the Extraction cannot be made without much Trouble and 
Difficulty, we decline the Operation, not only on account of the 
Impoſſibility of Succeſs, but leſt we ſhouid expoſe ourſelves to 
the Reproach of the Ignorant. If the Event be dubious, the 
Extraction is to be undertaken, Warning being firſt. given of the 
Danger: For many have recovered of a Wound in ſome princi- 
pal Part, beyond all Hope, a Suppuration ariſing therein; and 
even a Lobe of the Liver, a Part of the Omentum, and of the 
Peritonæum, and even the entire Uterus, have been often known 
to be removed; and yet the Conſequence has not been Death ; 

an 


may be 


TEM 


and we frequently uſe Bronchoromy in a Quiaſey. ia ſuch 


Caſes, to leave the Weapon in the Part induces inevitable Death, 
beſides an Imputation of Cruelty and Inhumaniry upon the Art; 
whereas the Extraction of it has been the means of ſaving many. 
Lives. 


It is not difficult to know whether ſome principal Part be 
wounded ; for it may be diſcovered: by peculiar 8 ms, as 
well as from the Excretions, and the Situation of the Parts. A 
Wound in the Membranes of the Brain is ſucceeded by a vio- 
lent Pain all round the Head, a Fervor of the Eyes, a Redneſs 
of the To „and a Diſorder of the Reaſon. If the Wound 
reaches the Brain, the Patient falls down, loſes his Voice, vomits 
Bile, diſtorts his Face, bleeds at the Noſe, and — a white 
and pultaceous Humour at the Ears, if there be an Evacuation 
of Sanies from the Part affected. If the Weapon be fixed in 
the Cavity of the Thorax, ſo as that a Space be left for it, the 
Breath paſſes through the Perforation. If the Heart be wounded, 
the Weapon appears about the Left Breaſt, not as if it had pe- 
netrated into a Cavity, but, as it were, fixed in another Part, and 
ſometimes ſeems to have a pulſatory Motion; there is, alſo, an 
Excretion of black Blood, if there be a Paſſage for it, with an 
univerſal Coldneſs, Sweat, Fainting, and Death ſpeedily follows. 
A Wound of the Lungs is ſucceeded by a Diſcharge of ſpu- 
mous Blood, through the Perforation, if there be Room for it, 
if not, it is diſcharged moſtly by Vomiting, the Veſſels about the 
Neck are elevated, the Tongue changes Colour, there is a * 
Reſpiration, and a Deſire of cold Water. In a Wound of the 
Diaphragm, the Weapon at the ſpurious Ribs appears fixed, there 
is a great Inſpiration, with a Pain, and an univerſal Anguſtation 
of the Parts about the Shoulders. A Wound in the Abdomen is 
manifeſt from the Excrements, if there be room for it; or elſe 
from the Weapon, when extracted, or the Shaft broken within; 
there is a Vomiting of Chyle, and a Diſcharge of the Excre- 
ments. When the Bladder is wounded, there is an Effuſion of 
the Urine. 

As for Extractions in theſe Caſes, when the Brain, or its Me- 
ninges, are wounded, we extract the Weapon through the Per- 
foration of the Cranium. In the Thorax, if the Weapon reſiſts, 
we make a moderate Inciſion between the Ribs, or even cut out 
a Rib, placing a Meningophylax [an Inſtrument to guard the 
Membrane]. We take the ſame Method in Wounds of the Ab- 
domen, Bladder, and other deeply ſeared Parts ; that is, if the 
Weapon readily follows, we extract it without Heſitation; other- 
wiſe we enlarge the Perforation, and treat it as other recent 
Wounds are treated; only, for the Abdomen, a Suture, alſo, may 
be neceſſary. 

If the Weapon be fixed in ſome large Veſſel, as the internal 
Jugulars, the Carotides, or the large Arteries about the Groin, or 
Armpits, and a larger Hæmorrhage is to be feared from the Ex- 
traction, a Bandage is to be applied, above and below the Place, 
before you make the Extraction. | 

If, by the Weapon, one Part be fixed to another; as, for In- 


ſtance, the Arm to the Thorax; or the Cubit to other Parts of 


the Body; or the Feet to one another; if both Parts are not 
throughly perforated, we take hold of the external Part of the 
Weapon, and extract it, as in a ſingle Perforation: But, if it has 
penetrated 2 both Parts, we cut the Shaft in the Middle, 
and extract the Pieces. 

It often happens, that Stones, ragged Flints, Pieces of Lead, 
and the like, diſcharged from Slings, by the Violence of their 
Motion, and the Anguloſity of their Figure, penetrate into the 
Body : Theſe diſcover themſelves by a rough and unequal Tu- 
mor; and in that the Diviſion they make has no direct Courſe ; 
it is, alſo, larger, the Fleſh appears contuſed and livid, and the 
Pain is attended with a kind of Heavineſs. In ſuch a Caſe, the 
offending Maſſes are to be diſlodged, and extracted by a con- 
cave or vulnerary Probe, or ſome other fit Inſtrument ; or, if 
the Wound will admir of it, may be raken out with the Forceps 
contrivd for drawing Teeth; or that for pulling up Roots 
[Su ſexs 3 p ſeac. There are many Inſtances in which the 
Weapon has lain concealed: within the y, a long time after 
the Wound has been cicatrized, and has at laſt diſcharged it- 
ſelf through an Abſceſs, ariſing and breaking in the ſame Place. 
P. Ægineta, Lib. 6. Cap. 88. | 

TEMACHOS, Tiuey&-, from Tipo, to cut, is a Piece ſe- 
parated from the Whole by Section. Lat. Tomaculum. It is the 
tame as r , Tomos ; but is chiefly ſpoken of Pieces or Frag- 
ments of Fiſhes, as is obſerved by the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes's 
Plutus, where he ſays, that Temachos is ſpoken of a Piece or Frag- 


ment of a Fiſh, or a Cake, but not of Fleſh. The ſame Scho- 


liaſt, on the Comedy of the Frogs, expounds Teudyy by xipud]e 
rd ix8uar, Slices of Fiſhes. The Word, as well as its Diminu- 
tive, Temachion, tutor, is uſed in the ſame Senſe, that is, for 
a Piece, Cut, or Slice of a Fiſh, in ſeveral. Places of Hippo- 
crates, de Morbis & de intern. Afet. 
TEMPERAMENTUM. A Temperament, or Conſtitution. 
* __ ee of 8 was into hot, cold, moiſt, 
„ dilious, ſanguine, tic, and atrabilarious. 
The Chalate icy of 2 Conſtitution were ſaid to be, a 
large Quantity of yellow groſs Hairs all over the Body; a rediſh 
4 Es 


Colour of the White of the Eye; a very red Colour of the 
Carunculz Lachrymales, Face, Lips, and Mouth; a-flender, 
agile robuſt,.,and hot Body; a. large and frequent Pulſe ; 4 
ropenſity to Anger, which, however, is ſoon ober: Such Per- 
ſons ſeem. ro have robuſt and contracted: Veſlels, Viſcera, 
and very denſe and acrid Humours, in a brizk Motion. Moiſten- 
ing, diluting, and temperating Subſtances are beneficial ; whilſt, 
2 the contrary, all heating things are highly prejudicial to ſuch 


The Signs of a cold Temperament are directly oppolire to the 
former Tech as a Smoochneſs of the Skin; jak airs; & pale 
Colour; a groſs, ſlow, weak, cold, and eaſily ſwelli 1 4 
a ſmall and flow Pulſe; Iuſenſibility; and Fearfulneſs. "The u- 
mours of ſuch Perſons are mild, aqueous, pituitous, and languid 
in their Motion, whilſt their Solids are lax and flaccid: Corro- 
borarive and heating Subſtances are beneficial, whilſt cold, moiſt, 
and relaxing Things, are injurious to ſuch Perſons. 

A dry Temperament is diſcover d, almoſt, by the ſame Signs 
with thoſe of the hot Kind, if there is, at the ſame time, a Lean- 
neſs of the Habit. The Veſſels of ſuch Perſons are conracted, 
and their Fluids (mall in Quantity, and almoſt acrid. Moiſten- 
ing, diluting, and temperate Subſtances are beneficial, but all 
hearing Things injurious, ro ſuch Perſons. 

A moiſt Temperament approaches greatly to that of the cold 
Kind; for, if in the former there is a Swelling of the Body, 
* are, in other reſpects, the ſame. | 

bilious Temperament is known from the great Quantity of 
black and curl'd Hairs; an Hardneſs, Extenuation, and Leanne(s 
of the Body; a dark-brown Colour; large Veins; a quick and 
large Pulſe; Obſtinacy, and a Propenſity to Anger. In tuch Per- 
ſons, the ſolid ſeem to exceed the fluid Parts. This Temperament 
approaches to thoſe of the dry and hot Kinds, Hot and drying 
Subſtances are rr; but moiſtening und refrigeruting Things 
beneficial, to Perſons of bilious Temperatnents. | 
A ſanguineous Temperament is diſcover'd by a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Hairs, of a dark-brown, or whitiſh-yellow Colour ; a large 
Quantity of ſoft Fleth ; large blue Veins, diſtended with Blood; 
a rediſh Colour; a Propenlicy to Anger; and a flexile Mobili 
of Body. Evacuating and temperating Subſtances are benefi- 
Cial, whereas heating and draſtic ſtimulating Things are perni- 
c_ 3 ſuch * EY * "EY 

A phlegmatic Temperament is known frotn the great Smoo 
nels of the Skin; white, ſlender, and Mane Hairs; 4 
Whiteneſs, Swelling, Softneſs, and Fatneſs of the Body; nar- 
row and latent, or deep-ſeated Veins, Such Perſons ſeem to have 
narrow Blood · veſſeis, but ſomewhat larger lateral Veſſels, This 
approaches to the cold Temperament; lor which Reaſon, moiſt 
and cold Things are prejudicial, whereas heating, art puma. 
and drying Subſtances are beneficial, to Perſons of phlegmat 

emperaments. | | 

The Signs of a melancholic Temperament are, Smoothneſs ; 
highly black Hairs; extreme Leanneſs; great Drineſs of the 
Skin; and the blackiſh Colour which is obſerved in all the Parts 
of ſuch Perſons Bodies; Slowneſs; Conſtancy; long Retention 
of Anger; and great Penetration of Underitanding : For this 
Reaſon, ſuch Perſons ſeem to have conſtricted, robuſt, and 
lean Veſſels, and denſe tenacious Humours, ſo thoroughly mix'd, 
that their Parts cannot be eaſily ſeparated or changed, Such Per- 
ſons are greatly injur'd by hor, drying, and acrid Subſtances; 
whereas moiſtening, refrigerating, relaxing, emollient Subſtances, 
and ſuch as gently diſſolve without aby Acrimony, are benefi- 
Cial to them. 

This Doctrine is of great Adva in inveſtigating the Natures 
of thoſe Diſeaſes, which may be foreſeen to ariſe from, and be 
moſt incident to, each particular Temperament. Upon this Do- 
Ctrine, alſo, depends a great Part of the prediſpoſing Cauſes of 
Diſeaſes. Boerbaav. Inſtitut. 

TEMPERANTIA. Temperating Medicines. 

Among the various Alteratives, we may juſtly reckon tempe- 
rating Medicines, which not only check the hot inteſtine Motion 
of the ſulphureous Particles in the Blood, bur, alſo, contemperate, 
ſubdue, and conſequently 23 the exceſſiyely hot bilious 
Humours in the Inteſtines. Among Vegetables, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of this Kind are, the Root and Herb of Sorrel, Wood- 
ſorrel, Citrons, China Oranges, Pomegranates, Currants, Straw- 
berries, Barberries, Raſpberries, Cherries, and their prepared 
Juices; Syrups and Waters diſtil'd from Ry, when recent; 
the Four greater cold — and Decoctions of Barley. 10 
Animal Subſtances, the moſt conſiderable, of a temperating Kind, 
are Whey, Butter- milk, Juice of River- crabs, Decoctions of 
Tortoiſes, weak Decoctions of the Shavings of Hartſhorn and 
Vipers-graſs, with or without oder Gellies of Hartſhorn, and 
the Water diſtil'd from Shavings Harthorn. Among mineral 
Subſtances, the moſt efficacious of this Claſs is well purified 


Nicre; or, which is ſtill better, Nitre regenerated from Aqua- 
fortis, by the Addition of Salt of Tartar. And, among Chymical 
and Pharmaceutical A the moſt conſiderable are, the 
eſſential Salt of Wood- ſorrel; Cream of Tartar; Phlegm of Vi- 
triol; ſulphurated wor of Antimony; and the Tinctures of Roſes, 
Terr” 
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iolets, prepared with Spirit of Vitriol. : 
| Tem- 
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"Temperating Medicines act in three Manners; for, by means of 
their acid Salt, they bridle the volatile ſulphureous Particles; and, 


by fixing their hot, internal, vertical Motion, and coagulating 
them, they, in ſome m/ aſure, leſſen them: Or they operate by a 


certain expanſive aereo- elaſtic Quality, ſuch as that of which Nitre 


i poſſeſſed, which, being compoled of an acid and alcaline Salt, 
contains not only à large Quantity of ſuſphureous Particles, but, 
alſo, of an aereo ethereal Fjuid, by which ir diſpels the hot Mat- 
ter in a violent, prezernatural and vortical Motion, and produces, 


as it were, an Exploſion of it from the Centre to the Periphery ; 


whilſt, ar the ſame time, by the neutral Salt it contains, it re- 
ſolves, attenuates, and ſeparates the thick Matter, which is the 
Matrix of the Hear and Sulphur, the quick Motion of whoſe 
Parts ir ſtopꝭ by irs ſubtile Acid: Or they exert their Operation, 
by diluting and disjoining the adhering Parts, and reſtoring the 
Moiſture conſumed by the Heat, whilſt, at the ſame time, they 
relax the too great Elaſticity of the Veſſels on which the Heat 
depends; as is principally obſerved in aqueous Liquors, ſuch as 

hey, Decoctions of artſhorn, and of Barley. | 

Theſe temp-rating Medicines are certainly,,of great Uſe in 
Medicine, where a greater natural Heat is to be extinguiſhed ; 
for which Reafon, the Phyſician can by no means be without 
them in Fevers of all Kinds; as, alſo, in Inflammations, 'Spaſms, 
and Pins, which are always attended with an hot and exceſſive 
Commorion of the Blood. But nitrous Preparations are juſtly 
Pes to Aciis, which act by fixing and coagulating the 

luids; for Nitre is not only refrigera: ing, bur, alſo, relaxes the 
rigid and ſpaſmodical y conſtricted Parts, whilſt, at the ſame 
time, it promotes a Niſcharge of the Urine and Excrements. 
A3 other r-f.igeratinz ind acid Subſtances rather condenſe and 
COagiiiare the Fluids, {> Nitre rather colliquates, rarefies, and at- 
tenuate, the thick and viſcid Humours, Hence Nitre reduced to 
a Powder, or previouſly diſſolved in Water, when mix'd with 
blick coagulated Blood! renders ir more fluid and florid : For 


this Ren on, it is not only tar more proper than other Acids, in 


Inflammations, and tnfl{mmarory Fevers, ariſing from black, co- 
azulated, and incarcerated Blood; bur, alſo, highly beneficial in 
defending the Body againſt Inflammations, becauſe it effectually 
fuſes and diſſolves the tenacious and thick Matter of the Serum, 


a large Quantity ot which appears in the Blood of Perlons ſub- - 


ject 10 nfammations, | | 
[n chronical Fevers, ſuch as thoſe of the flow and hectic Kind, 


which generally draw their Origin from ſome Fault or Corrup- 


tion uf the Vilcera, and ＋— when they are attended with 
a Cough, or a Spitting of Blood, or when the Lungs are any- 
way affected, we are not to exhibit Acids, but nitrous and di- 
luting Subſt inces, eſpecially rhoſe furniſhed from the Animal 
King lom, ſuch as Whey, together with the Waters, Decoctions 
and Gellies of Hartſhorn. Where a febrile Heat accompanies 
Dia: rhceas, Dyſcateries, ot a Cholera, we are, alſo, roabſtain from 
acid and refrigerating Medicines, and rather to uſe diluting, ge- 
latinous, and mucilaginous Subſtances, with an Addition of the 
:emp-rating and abſorbent Powders, and a Grain or two of Nitre. 
Frederic Ho ha. 

TEMYERIES. The fame as TEMPERAMENTUM. 

TEMPLUM SOSTRATI. The N ime of a Bandage de- 
ſcribed by Galen, in his Treatiſe of Bandages. 

TEMPLUM PARVUM APOLLonitt TyRIt. The Name of 
anivi he: Sort of Bindage, deſcribed by the ſame Author, in the 
above-quoted Treatiſe. 

TEMPORA. The Temples. Tempora Morborum are the 
Times of Diſcaſes, that is, their Beginning, Increaſe, State, and 
Decline. | 

TEWMPORALIS MUSCULUS. The Temporal Muſcle. 
den CAPUT. | | 
" TENACULA. A Chicurgical Inſtrumen-, contrived for lay- 
inz hol4 of any thing, of which there are many deſcribed by 
Chiru-gical Authors. Foie 

TENCHA. Toe Tench. See Tinca. 

'TENDO. A Tendon. See MuscuLus. 
For Sutures of the Tendons, ſee SUTURA. 
For Wounis of the Tendlons, fee Vol. Nos. | 

For the Method of treating a Tendon prick'd in Bleeding, ſee 
Pat. K BO TO HA. 

TENESMUUS: © A Teneſmus is a too frequent, and almoſt 
cm inual, tho ineffe tual, Deſire of going to Stool; ſince either 
nothing at all, or only a ſmall Quanticy, of mucous, viſcid, 
bloody, or puruleht Matter is diſcharged. This Diſorder may 
be produced by a Dyſentery; a Diarrhcer; the Hemorrhoids ; that 
Species of Worms call'd Aſcaridet; the Stone in the Bladder; a 
Weakneſs, or Ulce'a ion, of the SphinCter Ani; or an irritating 
Hou, in the Inteſtinum Rectum. In à Teneſmus, the Incli- 
nation returns more frequently than in a Dyſentery, and the Pain 
i principaliy conãned to th? Inceſtinum Rectum. A Teneſmus 
is generally leſs dangerous than a Dyſentery, except when it is 
accompanied with an Ulcer of the Inreftinum Rectum, a Fiſtula 
in Ano, or a falling down of the Rectum. The Regimen, and 
Method of Cure, proper in & Teneſmus, are the ſame with thoſe 
preſcribed in a Dyfentery. In this Diſorder, great Relief is af- 


torded by a Fomentation of warm Milk, in which Elder-flowers 


: 
* 


affeck. Lib. 3. Cap. 9. from a Flatus, or Spirits. 


have been boil'd ; as, alſo, by a Clyſter of Mutton-broth, or an 
emollient Clyſter, in which Earth-worms have been boil'd. The | 
Medicines,” at preſent moſt generally uſed, for the Cure of a 
Teneſmus, are theſe following... 


Take of the Pulvis Sanctus, and Rhubarb, each one Scruple ; 
of the Oil of Cinnamon, one Drop; of London Lauda- 

num, half a Grain; and of the Syrup of Violets, a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity, for making into a Bolus, to be taken in the 
eee and repeated, as the Situation of the Patient re- 
quires. | [51 9 1 


At Night, a Paregoric ah be exhibited, and C ters after- 
wards uſed; 2 Paipole 5 / - 85 | 


Take of Whey, or Mutton-broth, four Ounces ; of Canary 
Wine, two Ounces; of Gum Arabic, half an Ounce ; of 
Gum A rs one Dram; and of crude Opium, two 
Grains. Make into a Clyſter, to be injected twice or thrice 
a Day. | | | 

Or, 


Take of the Decoction of Mallow-leaves, and Canary Wine, 
each three Ounces ; of Suet, impregnated with the Juice of 
Melilot, an Ounce and an half; ot Sperma Ceti, and the 
Confection of Fracaſtorius without Honey, each one Dram 
and an half; one Yolk of an Egg; and of London Lauda- 
num, four Grains, Make up into a Clyſter. 


Or, 


Take of the Roots of Tormentil, Biſtort, and Pomegranate- 
, each one Dram; and of the Leaves of red Roſes and 
alauſtines, each half an Handful. Boil in a ſufficient Quan- 

tity of Spring- water; and to three Ounces of the Liquor, 
when ſtrain'd, add three Ounces of red Wine, two Volks 
of Egge, and of London Laudanum, five Grains. Make all 


into a Clyſter. 


Afterwards, continue the following Medicine for ſome time. 


Take of the Confection of Fracaſtorius without Honey, one 
Scruple; of Sperma Ceti, fitteen Grains; of the Species 
Hyacinthz, Japan Earth, red Coral, and Armenian Bole, 
each eight Grains; of the Oil of Nutmegs, one Drop; and 
Syrup of red Roſes, a ſufficient Quantiry for making a Bolus, 
to be taken twice a Day, in a ſmall Quantity of the Tincture 
of red Roſes. | | 


In a Teneſmus, the laſt Refuge is to Opiates. 
The Diſorder which the Greeks call TeYzowuts, and the Latin: 
Teneſmus, bears a great Affinity to what we commonly call 


Gripes, which it often precedes and follows. In a Teneſmus, as 


well as in Gripes, there is a Pain of the Anus, and a frequent 
Deſire of going to Stool; whilſt a mucous Subſtance, full of 
Phlegm, and ſomewhat bloody, is diſcharged. : And as the Ul- 
cer of the Inteſtinum Rectum increaſes, a purulent Matter is 
eliminated. In this Diſorder, it ſometimes happens, that the 
Excrements reſemble undigeſted Aliments. . When pregnanc 
Women are ſeized with a Teneſmus, it frequently cauſes a Miſ- 
carriage. This Diſorder is eaſily cured, and, of itſelf, rarely 
proves mortal, eſpecially when the Patient is free from a Fever, 
and retains his natural Appetite for Food. A Teneſmus happen- 
ing in the Autumn is generally contagious, and, for the moſt 
part, terminates in Gripes. And as this Caſe is generally danger- 
ous in Adults, fo it proves mortal to Children. An inveterate 
and long-itanding Teneſmus ſometimes terminates in the lliac 
Paſſion ; or, when it proceeds from Phlegm, in a Pain of the 
Colon: Bur, if it proceeds from Bile, it is generally ſucceeded 
by Gripes. A neglected Teneſmus often leaves behind it a ſor- 
did and purulent Ulcer, which degenerates into a Fiſtula, nor to 
be cured without the greateſt Difficulty. Lommii Medicinal. Ob- 
ervat. 

TENGA. See Palma; Indica ; coccigera ; anguloſa. 

TENON, 7Tivey, a Tendon, See TEnno. | 

TENONTAGRA, rere, from 74%, a Tendon; and 
dy pa, a Seizure. A Species of Arthritis, ſeared in the larger Ten- 
dons; for inſtance, in the tendinous Ligaments of the Nucha. 
The Word occurs in Celius Aurelianus, Lib. 5. Chronic Cap. 2. 
near the Beginning. | 

TENONTOTROTI, 7tror76]poJo, from 74ver, a Tendon, 
and vpaſds, of T/]pwaxw, ro Wound, Such as are wounded in the 
Tendons. Galen de C. M. P. G. Lib. 3. Cap. 2. 

TENOR, Tivo. See Loos. 

TENSIO, 7a, the fame as DisrENSsIO, or Disręx rio; 
which ſee. | | 

TENSIVUS, Towdns, tenſive. An Epithet of a Pain accom- 
pany'd with a Tenſion, and proceeding, as Galen ſays, de Loc. 


TENSOR | 


'TA3ERT_ 


TENSOR. Digitoraum. See ExTsNs0R DicitroRUM. con- 
MUNTIS. | 1 | 
TENTA, in A barbarous Word for a Tent. 

TENTHRENIODES, Twbpmisd nc, in Hippor. Tepi Gre]. Is 


an Epithet apply d to the Lungs, and ſignifies, full of ſmall Per- 
forations, or, of a very rare Contexture. Word comes 
from Terfpnen, an Inſect furniſh'd with a Sting, and like a Waſp, 
by Ariſtotle call d rerbeud ar, and render d, by Gaze, Teredo, „ 
4 Perforator.” Hence TsYfparoy, in the ſame Author, is an Hive, 
or Neſt, of theſe Animals, and very properly render'd by Gaza, 
a Perſon univerſally eſteem'd for his Learning, Teredimarium. 


The Lungs, then, are {aid to be Tenthreniodes, - that is, renedi- 


nous, as it were, and full of Pertuſions, or of a. rare Subſtance 
by Nature; or, as Galen, de Uſu Part, Lib. 7. Cap. g. deſcribes 
it, a ſoft, porous, and fpirizuous Fleſh, made for Concoction of 
the external Air, the proper Aliment for the Spirit. 
TENTIGO. See PRIAPISMuUs. © HE OP 
TENTIO. The ſame as TENSsio before. 8 
TENTIPELLUM, from teudo, to ſtretch, and Pellis, the 
7 1 A coſmetic Medicine for ſmoothing the Skin from 
rinkles. ; | 
 TENUANS, the ſame as Attenuans, attenuating. See Ar- 
TENUANTIA. | 
TENXIS, Tiy£s, from 77%, to moiſten, dip, or tinge, 
in ſome Liquid, is expounded in Erotian by daBps&rs, an Hu- 
mectation, or Moiſtening. The Word is read, 6 Epid. Sed. 8. 
Aph. 15. and is oppoſed to Enpolns, Xerotes, Drinels. 


TEPHRICON, Tegpextr, from Tigpe, Aſhes, is the ſame as 


Spopicuu; which fee. | | 

TEPHRION, rip The Name of a Collyrium, ſo call'd 
from Tigpe, Aſhes, becauſe it was of an Aſh- colour. It was 
orherwile call'd CyTHION, de, and is deſcribed by Aetius, 
Lib 7. and, after a different Manner, by Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 6. 

TEP. DARIUM, a Part of the Bath in which they fat awhile, 
and ſweated gently, during the Time they put off their Cloaths, 
and made themſelves ready for entering the Caldarium, Celſus, 
Lib. 1. Cap. 4. It was much the ſame with the ApODYTE- 
RION ; which fee. 

TEPIDUS, xb. See CHLIAROs. | 

TERAGOLINICA, prepared, or made up with the Hand. 
Rulandus. 

TEREBELLA. A Name for any Chirurgical Inſtrument, 
with which Bones are perforated. 

TEREBINTHINA. Turpentine. See BALSAMUM, and 
TERSBINTHUS. _ | | 

The Characters are; | 

The Leaves are pinnated to a common Rib, ending in an odd 
Leaf. The Flower on the male Plant is apetalous, and conſiſts 
of apiculared Stamina, The Fruir on the female Plant is an 
unicapſular, or bicapſular Shell, full of oblong Seed. 

Boerhaave mentions three Sorts of Terebinthus ; which are, 

1. Terebinthus; vulgaris. C. B. P. 400. Turn. Inſt. 579. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 173. Terebinthus. Offic. Ger. 1245. Emac. 
1433. J. B 1. 278. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1577. Terebinthus anguſtiore 
FO Ir ark. Theat. 1526. THE TURPENTINE- 
TREE. | 

This grows to be a pretty large Tree in the Eaſtern Countries; 
but in the Weſtern Parts of the World it grows only to be a 
large Shrub : The Leaves are large, conſiſting of ſeveral oval, 


round-pointed Pinnæ, ſet oppoſite, with an odd one at the End; 


the Flowers appear early in the Spring, before the Leaves, in 
large Cluſters of purple Stamina only; after which, come long - 
iſh bard Nuts, whoſe Kernels are of a viſcous and refinous Taſte. 
The true Turpentine is the Reſin of this Tree, the beſt of which 
comes from 9 Iſland of Chio, and is of a whitiſh Colour, clear, 
and almoſt tranſparent; thicker, and more tenacious, than Venice 
Turpentine; of a pleaſant Smell: That which comes from Cyprus 
is browner, and fuller of Droſs. Miller's Bot. Off. 

This Turpentine is of the Conſiſtence of Honey, of a very 
pleaſant reſinous Smell, and the beſt of all Turpentines for in- 
ternal Uſe. Ir gives a violet Smell to the Urine, even when 
given in a Clyſter. It is an excellent Diuretic, and very proper 
in Ulcers of the Kidneys, Bladder, and Uterus. In Gonorrhceas, 
it is commonly made into a Bolus with prepared Crabs-eyes, or 
any other Abſorbent. It may, likewiſe, be taken in the Yolk of 
2n Egg, from half a Dram to a Dram. All theſe Precautions are 
neceſſary only to ſhun the diſagreeable Taſte; and Sugar, and 
powder'd Liquorice, may be uſed for the fame Purpoſe. Ir is, 

ikewiſe, often given in Clyſters ; being firſt diſſolved in the Yolk 
of an Egg, and then mix'd with the Decoctions. It is thus ad- 
miniſter d in Stone Colics; bur the Inteſtines ought previouſly 
to be unloaded by purgative Clyſters. The Doſe, in this man- 
ner, is from an Ounce to an Ounce and an half. Turpentine, like 
all other Balſams, is to be avoided in inflammatory Diſpoſitions 
of all 2 — 5 N | 

The Compilers of the Adverſaria, following, I ſuppoſe, Theo- 
phraſtus, — made the — oe an Evergreen ; but we are 
well aſſured by Bellonius, Rauwolfius, Coſuhinas, and Cluſius, 
Perſons of Veracity, and Eye-wirneſſes, that the Leaves are ca- 


they gat 
ſold t 


ſtrong Smell, and not unlike the Reſin of the 


ducous. The Terebintbes delights, as Matt hielt fays, in dry and 
ſtony Places, which ate expoſed to the Sun. Dioſcorides ſays, it 
grows in Jude, Syria, Oprat, Africa, and the T{lanas of the Cy- 
clades; and we are told by Cine, that it grows ſpontancouſly 
in many Parts of Spain, Portugal, and Languedoc and Provence in 
France, where, ſometimes, it ſhoots up to the Bigneſs and Per - 
fection of a Tree, but can generally be reckon'd no other than 
a Shrub. He might have mention d Ih, ſays Ray, among: 
the Places where it grows; for I have obſerved it in that Country 
myſelf... Cluſut, lot his Part, never knew that Reſin Was ex- 
tracted from the Terebinthus, in the before-mention'd Places 

but Lobel aſſures us, that the Turpentine- trees in the Wood af 

Valera, near Montpelier, will ſometimes diſcharge a you? Quan= 
tity of Turpentine from fmail Wounds: made in the Tree. Bel- 
lonivs ſays, thar it grows plentifully in Syria and Cilicia, and that 
a Gum from it, which is carried to Damaſeas, and 
re; but what is ſold at Cairo, is brought thither from the 

Country Which the Twrks call 4/amia, that is, Meſopotamia and 
Aria. The Tree flowers at Montpelier in April, and J. Bau- 


hine gather'd the Fruit in September. 


The Leaves, Fruit, and Bark of the Terebinthut are, accord- 
ing to Dioſcorides, of an aſtringent Quality; and are effectual tor 
the ſame Purpoſes as thoſe of the Lentiſcus, being prepared and 
taken after ihe ſame Manner. The Fruit is eſculent, but burt- 
ful to the Stomach, is heating, and provokes Urine. It is, alſo 
well adapted to. excite to Venery. Taken in Wine, it is good 
againſt the Bite of the Phalangium ; and the Seed, as Pliny lays, 
is taken inwardly for a Pain of the Head. | | ; 

Be llonius ſays, that the antient Cuſtom of eating the Seeds of 
the Trrebiuthus (till remains in Syria and Cilicia; and that he 
once mec an Arabian Peaſant, leading a Camel laden with the 
Seeds of the Terebiuthus, that he might ſelt them ar "ag, He 

There are a Kind of Galls, of the Size of Filberds, hollow 
within, and produced from Excreſcences of the Leaves of the 
male Terebinthus. Theſe, about the End of June, are gather'd 
by the Peaſants of Thrace and Macedonia, and fold, at a dear 
Rate, to the Silk-dyers of Pruſa in Bithynia. They take care 
to gather them, as ſoon as they are grown to the Size of Galls; 
otherwiſe, if let alone, they would run out to the Length of half 
a Foot, in the Shape of an Horn. Six thouſand Weight of them 
are, every Year, conſumed only by the Dyers aforeſaid. 

What we call Turpentine, as Cordus delcribes it, is the Reſin 
of the Terebinthus, white, yellowiſh, vitreous, or white inclinin 
to ceruleous, and ſometimes pellucid; and, being rub'd, fa 
abroad into a Multitude of ſmall Grains, and, ſoon after, becomes 
viſcid and glutinous. It has an acrid, pleaſant, tho' ſomewhat 

Lair eſpeciall 
when handled, or thrown upon the Coals; it is of a bitteriſh 
Taſte, and becomes ſlimy under the Teeth, and ſticks to them, 
It diſtils, at firſt, liquid, and grows dry by degrees, Impoſtors 
call the dry Sort, Thus, Frankincenſe, or Incenſe, and ſell it for 
Thus; but the true Thus they call Olibanum, not knowing that 
this Greek Word, and the Latin Word Thus, ate Names for the 
ſame Thing. « 

Turpentine, in the Opinion of Dio/orider, exceeds all other 
Reſins; and, next to Turpentine, is Maſtich, which Galen pre- 
on 1 * it. , lifying, b | 

elins, ſays Dioſcorides, are mollifying, heating diſcuſſi 
diſſipating, and — — In an Eclegma, — . 
with Honey, they are proper in Coughs and Conſumptions, and 
promote Expectoration. They, alſo, provoke Urine, concoct 
Crudities, {nd render the Body ſoluble. They are of Service in 
—— the Hairs of the Eye-lids ; and, with Verdegriſe, Vit- 
riol, and Nitre, cure the Lepra; and, with Honey and Oil, are 
effectual in cleanſing the Ears, when over flowing with Sanies; and 
remove an liching of the Pudenda. They are Ingredients in 
Plaiſters, Malagmas, and Acopa and are good for Pains of the 
Sides, being uſed alone, by way of iy wang or Inunction. 

Turpentine, according to Galen, has a kind of Bitterneſs, in 
Conjunction with a moderate Aſtringence; on which Account, 
it is more digeſtive than Maſtich; and the ſame Quality renders 
ir abſterſive to ſuch a Degree, as to cure the Plora; and, for 
the like Reaſon, it looſens the Belly. ; 

The Moderns aſcribe to it the Virtues of cleanſing the Tho- 
rax, Liver, Splecn, Kidneys, and Bladder, from all Impurities. 
It is of Service, ao, in 7 3 of Breath⸗ 
ing, a pu ulent Spitting o ertigo, Stone, and peculiar! 
for the Sciatica, 5 the Gout in the Feet and Hands 22 
cleanſes, warms, and ſtrengthens the Nerves, | 

In particular, 2 is very uſeful in che Stone, and other 
Diſorders of the Ki . Hence it is uſual in Practice for the 
Cure of the Gravel, after mitigating the Symptoms, by way of 
Precaution, to uſe Turpentine, , bur boil'd, as they call it, to 
render it leſs heating, and more aſtringent. The fame is pra- 
ctiſed in the Sciatica, Palſy, and Gour ; in which Caſes, it is ex- 
hibited twice in a Week, either unwaſh'd, or waſh'd in Water 
of Succory. The Quantity of an Haſle-nut, taken every Morn- 
ing faſting, is highly commended, as we are told by Aviceuna, 
in the Arthritis, and all other Diſeaſes of the Join's; and no 
wonder it ſhould help the Gout, ſince it is good for the Stone; 


TER 


and theſe Diſcaſes are near akin, ſo as to bave the ſame continent 


1 or Matter, and often to paſs, by Merathefis, one into the 


Turpentine be erhibited, 1. By itſelf, which call 
Oblates. 2. ln Cots aqueous Liquor, with a very ſmall 
of the Yolk of an Egg, by which Addition it will repreſent a 
milky Liquor. 3. It may be a little inſpiſſated, and reduced into 
Pills; but the two former Ways are beſt, becauſe of the Eva- 
poration of the Spirit. Schroder. 8 
Obſerve here, firſt, that the true Turpentine is unknown in 
the Shops ; and that the officinal Turpentine is either the Reſin 
of the Larix, or the Reſin of Fir, gather'd from che Tubercles 
of young Fir-trees. _ : e 
Secondly, that the Smell of the true Turpentine remains in the 
—— of thoſe who take it; and is, in ſome manner, like the 
mell of Violets. I have heard, fays C. Hoffman, a Perſon af. 
firm, that it was an Anodyne, of immediate Efficacy in Pains of 
the Pudenda. = g 
In the Spring- time, the tender budding Shoots of the ſmall 
Branches of the Terebinthus being broken off, as it is the Cuſtom 
abour Montpelier, and other Parts of Languedoc, as well as in other 
Countries, there diſtils from them a Milk, like that of che Fig- 
tree, which, being received and preſerved in proper 1 Hot 
comes'a moſt limpid, tenacious, and reſinous Liquor; which, 
while it is new, of, to uſe Pliny's Expreſſion, in Muit, if ſpile up- 
on a woollen Garment, makes no Stain, and, when waſh'd off, 
leaves no Mark or Spot behind it; but it grows thick with Time, 
and cannot be waſh'd off, without an Addition of the Yolk of an 
Egg. Lob, de Balſamo. —— i 
ide diſtil'd, or Oil of Turpentine, is next to Oll of 
Balſam, or a little hotter; and is of Service in all cold Diſeaſes, 
eſpecially of the Nerves. | | 
The diſtil'd Oil of Turpentine, taken inwardly, is of ſingular 
Efficacy in nephritic Pains. It is of extraordinary Service, alſo, 
in Contractions, Tenſions, and Relaxations of the Nerves, being 
apply'd by way of Unction, and rub'd on the Parts affected, for 
a good while together, with an hot Hand; eſpecially if it be mix d 
and ſhaken together with ſome highly rectify'd Spirit of Wine. 
Some there are, as Schrader tells us, who put Turpentine in 
their Beer, and let them ferment together, for their ordinary 
73 under Afflictions from the Stone, or Obſtructions of the 
ilcera. ; p 
Dioſcoridet teaches a Method of preparing a Wine of Turpen- 
tine, from the bacciferous Branches of the Terebinthus being 
bruiſed and boil'd in Muſt, which, being grown out of Uſe, is, 
therefore, omitted. The Antients, alſo, had ſo great a Value 
for the Aſparagi, or young Shoots of the Terebinthus, as to re- 
ſerve them for Uſe in Winter. Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 
The Bark and Leaves of the Terebinthus 'are very aſtringent, 
and uſeful in a Diarrhea, provoke Urine, and ſtimulate to Ve- 


nery. From this Tree diſtils that moſt laudable Kind of Refin, 


call'd Turpentine, being a reſinous, tranſparent, ſoftiſh Subſtance, 
thicker than the Relin of the Larix, and brought from Cyprus, 
andChios, or Scio. The common Turpentine is gather'd in Ger- 
many and Norway, from the wounded Trunks of young Pines 
and Firs, and is depurated by frequent Waſhings with Water. 
The Turpentine of Cyprus, or Chios, is but ſeldom uſed, having 
its Place ſupply'd by what they call 
Terebinthina Veneta, or Venice Tur 
from the Larch-tree. See LARIX. 
a liquid Subſtance, of the Conſiſtence of new Honey, of a yellow- 
ith 3 an acrid and bitteriſh Taſte, and a grateful and fra- 
grant Smell. N 
Venice Turpentine is of Efficacy in the nephritic Colic, a 
Cough, Aſthma, Ulcers of the Bladder and Kidneys, the Stran- 
gury, Gonorrhcea, Fluor Albus, and Wounds internal and ex- 
rernal;. taken in a larger Quantity than 8 it frequently 
ives a Stool. Externally, it is of Service in Diſeaſes of the 
Ne and for diſcuſſing Tumors. It is, alſo, an Ingredient in 
Clyſters vulneraxy, anticolic; and antinephritic, to be injected 
m:0 the Bladder, Uterus, or Inteſtines; and enters the Compo- 
ſi ion of moſt Plaiſters ; for it promotes Suppuration ; maturates 
and cures the Scabies, and other cutaneous Defedations. Hiff. 
Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav, Schroder. 
2. Terebinthus; peregrina ; fructu majore; Piſtachiis ſimili, 


tine, which is extracted 
his Kind of Turpentine is 


eduli. C. B. P. 400. | 
3. Terebinthus; Indica; raſti; Piſtachia Dioſcoridis. 
Turrn. Inſt. 380. Boerh, Ind. a. 2. 113 Nax Piſtacia. Offic. 
Park. Theat. 1417. Piſtacia. Ger. 1248. Emac. 1436. J. B. 1. 
275. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1682, Piſtacia peregrina frucku racemoſo 
Terebinthus Indica Theophraſti. C. B. P. 401. THE PISTA- 
CHIO, or FISTIC T-TREE. 

This is the Fruit of a large Tree, with winged Leaves, like an 
Aſh-tree, but rounder-pointed, It bears Bunches of ſmall white 
Flowers, to which ſucceed long-pointed Nuts, cover'd with a 
brown wrinkled Bark; under which is a white brittle Shell, inclu- 
12 in a rediſh Skin, à greeniſh Kernel, of a pleaſant ſweet 
Taſte. It grows in the Eaſtera Countries of Perfi« and Turky. 

The Fruit is accounted nouriſhing and reſtorative, and good 
for weakly conſumptive People; it opens Obſtructions of the 


afford 1 Nutriment. 
2 


one Side the lower 


TER 


Liver and Spleen and is faid to be a Provocative to Venery. 
Miller's Bot. of. ? 


Piſtaches are grateful to the Stomach, Dioſcorides and Plixy 
both affirm, that whether they are eaten, of bruiſed and taken 
1 Wine, = 8 inſt the _ of venomous Re 
tiles; in ot ir Virtues are the ſame 
choſe of Pihe-kergels.” N | 

Galen ſays, that Piſtaches are of fine Parts, wich ſomething 
bitteriſn and ſcented ; whence they Obſtructions, chiefly of 
the Liver, bur, in ſome . of the Thorax, alſo, and Lungs: 
and that they afford but little Nouriſhmert. Bur the Generality 
of the Moderns will have them to be highly nutritive, and ſtimu- 
lant to Venery; on account of which, they are recommended 
8. the Sani French, and Italian Phyſicians, to be mix d in 

ſſerts, with other Things, of a comforting and reſtorative Na- 
ture: And ſo much is attributed to them, chłt there is ſcarce an 
analeptic Medicine without Piſtaches. ä 

The Oil of Piſtaches, taken inwardly, is ſaid, by Mazrbiolas, 
to eaſe internal Pains, proceeding from viſcid Phlegm and Flatu- 
lencies. The ſame Author tells us, that it is effeQtua] againſt Con- 
vulſions and the Palſy ; and, taken inwardly, improves the ge- 
nerative Faculty. Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 

Piſtaches are heating, moiſtening, attenuant, and tive. 
They are principally uſed in mucilaginous Infarctions of the 
— and Obſtructions of the Liver; they ſtrengthen the Sto- 
mach, repreſs a Nauſea and Vomiting, excite an Appetite, and 
Dale from Schroder. 

Miller takes Notice of eight Species of the Terebinthus. 
TEREBOTIN. By this Word, Parace!ſus, probably, means 
urpentine. 


EREBRA. A Chirurgical Inftrument for perforating Bones, 


or for extracting extraneous hard Bodies, as Bullets, out of 


Wounds. 

TEREDO. Offic. Schrod. 5. 347. THE WOOD-EATER. 

There is a great Diſpute among Authors about the Teredo, 
ſome making ir one thing, ſome another. Aldrovandus makes 
four Kinds of Teredo; one Kind is found in Wood, another j 
called Vermiculus, a third Thris, and a fourth Coſſus; to thels, 
Johnſon, from Agricola, adds a fifth, which, trom its copper 
Colour, is call'd Kupfferworm. But we ſuppoſe that Worm with 
ſix Legs, from which is produced the Scarabæus minor arborum, 
commonly found in Trees, to be the Teredo of the Shops. 

The Parts of this Inſect in Uſe are the farinaceous Excrements, 
call d POWDER OF POST. This Powder is drying, whence 
it is ſprinkled, with good Succeſs, on humid and watry Ulcers ; 
and, for the fame Reaſon, is in much Requeſt among the good 
Women, for drying up the Excoriations of Infants. . Dale from 
Schroder. 5 c 2 

TERRDo is, alſo, a Caries of a Bone. 

TEREGAM. H. M. The Name of a Fig-tree, which grows 
in Malabar, call'd Ficus Malabarica foliis rigidis, 9 rotundo, 
lanuginoſo, 2 Cera ſi Magnitudine. D. Comelin. 

Ir is a large Tree, thirty Feet high, the Root of which, con- 
tuſed with Vinegar, prepared of the Coco- nut, and taken in a 
Morning faſting, is ſaid to cool the Viſcera. The Fruit is, alſo, 
extremely refrigerating. 1 
* NGIBIL, or TERENIABIN. The Arabic Name for 

anna. 

TERES MUSCULUS. There are two Muſcles of the Os 
Humeri, which are cal'd by this Name; the firſt is the 


TERES Majo. 


This is a long, thick, flat Muſcle, ſituated a little obliquely 
between the inferior Angle of the Scapula, and the upper Part 
of the Arm. This Muſcle, and the Teres Minor, are call'd 
round, though they are conſiderably broader than they are thick; 
becauſe they come much nearer to that Figure, than any other 
Muſcle which moves the Os Humeri on the Scapula. 

Ir is fixed by its poſterior fleſhy Extremity in all the large an- 
gular Surface, on the Outſide of the Scapula, in the inferior Coſta 
of that Bone, and near the Angle. From thence it advances, 
with longitudinal Fibres, toward the 48 Quarter of the Os 
Humeri, terminating in a broad flat Tendon, intermixed with 
ſome fleſhy Fibres, which, at the upper Edge, are continued all 
the Way to the Inſertion, lying in the ſame Place with the Tendon. 

It is inferted, by its anterior Extremity, at the lower Part of the 
bony Ridge of the ſmall Tuberoſity, along the Edge of the Cha- 
nel, almoſt oppoſite to, and ſometimes a little lower than, the In- 
ſertion of the Pectoralis major. It lines the Cavity of the Cha- 
nel by a tendinous Elongation, which joins that from the Pecto- 
ralis, and ſeems to be continued with it. This Inſertion is be- 
low that of the Latiſſimus Dork, wich which it communicates by 
a ſmall Aponeuroſis. | 

The Tendons of theſe two Muſcles, the Teres major and La- 
tiſſimus Dor fis, lie almoſt in the ſame Plane, as has been already 
obſerved; the upper Edge of the firſt running up a little Way on 
| e of the latter, and the two Edges croſſing 
each other in a ſmall Degree. The Tendon of the Latiſſimus 
Dork lies bebind, and covers that of the Teres Major. 


Theſe 


Theſe two Tendons, near their Inſertions, have a ligamentary 
Frænum belonging to them, which runs down from the Inſertion 
of the Subſcapularis, and is inſerted below that of the Teres major. 
It covers the two Tendons, and keeps them cloſe to the Bone. 

The Teres major, by being inſerted in the Os Humeri, in a 
Direction parallel to the Latiſfmus Dorſi, becomes a pe nc] 
to the ſuperior and poſterior Portion of that Muſcle; and, ac- 
cordingly, moves the Os Humeri in the fame manner with it. 
Ir turns the Bone round its Axis, when the Arm is carried 
behind the Back. | ; Oe. 

Ir, alſo, pulls the Arm OY backward, without moving it 
round its Axis. But neither this Muſcle, nor the Latiſſimus 
Dorſi, can perform this fimple Motion, becauſe of the incurvated 
Direction of their Tendons, without the Aſſiſtance of other 
Muſcles, which, like Anragoniſts, prevent the Rotation already 
mention'd ; and of this Number is the Teres minor. 

The Nearneſs of the Tendon of this Muſcle to that of the La- 
tiſſimus Dorſi deſerves our Attention. They are both inſerted, 
according to their Breadth, in the ſame Line, along the Edge of 
the bony Chanel of the Os Humeri, oppoſite to the Inſertion 
of the Pectoralis major, in the other Edge of the fame Chanel. 
Theſe two Tendons croſs each other in the fame Plane; that of 
the Teres major running obliquely from above downward ; and 
that of the Latiſimus Dorſi, obliquely from below upward. 

By this Diſpoſition, theſe two Tendons reſemble, in a great 
meaſure, the Duplicature, or Fold, of the Tendon of the Pecto- 
ralis Major; and, therefore, the Teres Major may become a par- 
ticular*Antagoniſt to the ſuperior Portion of the Pectoralis Ma- 
jor, and the Latiſſimus Dorſi to the inferior Portion; and both 
theſe Muſcles, raken together, may be a common Antagoniſt to 


the Pedforalis major, when that whole Muſcle acts at the ſame 


time. | - 

I before obſerved, that theſe two Tendons were bound down 
by a ligamentary Frænum, which, from the Inſertion of the Sub- 
ſcapularis, runs down below that of the Tres major; and that 
this Frænum covers the two Tendons, and braces them down 
cloſe to the Bone. The Uſe of this Frænum ſeerhsto be, to pre- 
vent the Separation of the two Tendons from the Edge of the 
Groove, in violent Rotations of the Arm. 

The Teres major may, alſo, move the Scapula on the Os Hu- 
meri, by drawing the inferior Angle downward, and bringing it 
nearer the Arm; but, in order to this, the Arm muſt be kept 
immoveable, by ſome conſiderable Force or Reſiſtance; as when, 
in ſtanding with the whole Arm hanging down, the Hand ſup- 
ports a great Weight. By this Action, the Teres major may, 
alſo, aſſiſt in raiſing the Shoulder, or in hindering it from ſinking.” 

The ſecond is the . 


TERES MINOR. 


This is a very fleſhy Muſcle, reſembling the Teres major, but 
narrow and ſhorter. It lies above the laſt- named Muſcle, be- 
rween the Coſta inferior of the Scapula, and the Head of the 
Os Humeri. ü 

It is fixed by one End to all the middle Part of the inferior 
Coſta of the Scapula, and to the long particular Surface imme- 
diately above that Coſta, reaching from the great angular Surface 
near the Neck of the Bone. From thence it runs wholly fleſhy, 
till it changes into a flat Tendon, which is inſerted in the poſterior 
or inferior Surface of the great Tuberoſity of the Head of the 
Bone, and, alſo, a little lower down. $97 

It adheres very cloſely to the lower Edge of the Infra-ſpina- 
rut, and the Tendons of theſe two Muſcles are united; for which 
Reaſon the Antients confounded them together, and did not 
look upon this as a particular Muſcle. It is covered by the 
Delroides. | | 

The Teres minor may turn the Arm, when depreſſed round 
its Axis, from before outward, as it happens, when the fore Arm, 
being bent, and applied to the lower Part of the Breaſt, is removed 
from thence, without moving the Elbow from the Side: This 
Rotation is in a contrary Direction to that performed by the 
Subſcapularis and Teres major. {5 

This Muſcle may, alfo, pull the Arm directly backward, whe- 
ther raiſed or depreſſed; but, in order to this, the Subſcapularis 
muſt act at the ſame time as a Moderator, to prevent the Rota- 
tion. Winflow's Anatomy. WES 

TERETRON, rgb. The ſame as TEREBRA, or TERE. 
BELLA. | | : 

TERFEZ. A Sort of white Truffle found in the Numidian 
Sands. It is faid to be very nouriſhing, if roaſted in the Embers, 
or boiled in Milk; to be good for the Stomach; to reſtore de- 
cay'd Strength; and to increaſe the ſeminal Juices. g 

ERMINTHI, rignubos, are expounded in Galen s Exege ſis, J. 
T6 W regulrbe xagny Taganhnoiu xd 0 rt Surf- hs 
ode 3yxo1, preternatural Tumors ſeated in che Skin, and nearly re- 
<« ſembling the Fruit of the Turpentine- tree. In theſe Words Galen 
ſeems to have an Eye to 2 Epid. where it is ſaid xda iv vin 
Tegube 2e, and afterwards Terminthi aroſe in his Legs.” 
Hippocrates uſes the Word, alſo, Lib. xe xu, where be ſays, 
vrt Tegpirduow dniogo1ai, © nor are feized with Terminthi ;” 


* 


. Yolk of an 


— 


which Words are repeated 6 Epid. Se&. 3. Aphb. 23. where Galen, 
on the Place, ſays, x 73 3 Na ANA Tirey 
expvudror, &c. © By the Name Terminthi, we are to under- 
& ſtand a kind of black Tubercles arifing chiefly in the Legs, in 
Colour and Size like the Fruit of the Terebinthus, The Com- 
ment. in Lib. 3. de Humor: aſcribed to Galen, ſays, Terminthi. are 
round Eminences ſeated in the Skin, of a black Colour inclining 
to green, and like the Fruit of the Turpentine-tree ; which De- 

ition ſeems to be taken from Dioſtorides Alex andrinus, as quoted 
by Paulus, Lib. 4. Cap. 24. when he calls theſe Tumors Tere inthi, 
Teige, The Terminthus is, by ſome, deſcribed as follows; 
Tegprrdies ic dnoonue reg Tv ST14aruar 1b. let pav- 


* 


krause, ig paytions * Tis deff, Kei i Ueανν,ẽ,⏑]Ü us 0 
e 


va al enuirn gaivilar © A-Termintbus is an Abſceſs formed in t 
Skin with a Puſtule, which Puſtule breaking, an Ichor is diſ- 
charged, and the ſubjacent Fleſh appears perforated.” This 
Deſcription is taken from a Scholium annexed to a manuſcript 
Copy of Hippocrates, in the King's Library at Paris; and comes 
very near to that of Oribaſius, Synopſ. Lib. 7. Cap. 36. tranſcribed 
by Paulus, in the Beginning of his Chapter before-quoted : © Ori- 
* baſins, he there ſays, makes the Terminthus a kind of Tuber- 
© Cle. with a black Phlyctæna (Puſtule), which breaking, the ſub- 
* jacent Part appears as if abraded.” Tighirbes is defined by 
Pollux, Lib. 4. Cap. 25. ö gauxlaiver yo, & a Tubercle with 
% Puſtule,” The oy of a Terminthus is directed by Aetivs to 
be managed in the ſame manner as that of the ErtinycTtipes. 
EPINYCTE. | | 
; There are two Sorts of painful 'Tubercles, ſays Wiſeman, which 
I have met with in my Practice; they are taken notice of by 
the Antients, under the Names of Epinyctis and Terminthus, a 
Couple of angry Puſtules, affecting the Skin in the Arms, Hands, 
and Thighs. They do not differ much one from another; ſo 
may well be joined together. s | | 
he Epinyctis is of the Bigneſs of a Lupin, of a dusky red, 
and ſometimes of a livid pale Colour, with a great Inflammation 
and Pain. It diſchargeth, firſt, a Sanies, then a bloody Matter. 
The Terminthus is fomewhat lels, of a blackiſh Colour; it breaks 
and gleets, and within a Day or two the Puſtule ſeparates, and 
comes away in a Slough, and from that time it digeſts and heals. 
They both proceed from an exceſſive Heat in the Blood; but 
are wichout Malignity and Danger, and cure with little Difficulty, 
if chere be no Error committed in Surgery,  -  _. 
The Cure conſiſts in Evacuation by Bleeding, Purging, and 
Regulation of Diet, as in a Phlegmon, 
he external Applications, commended to us by the Antients, 
are Leaves of Hemlock, Nightſhade, and Plantain, with fine 
Flour z or ap ly Raiſins cleaned and bruiſed ; they may, allo, be 
waſhed with 8 t- water, to dry up the Matter, and prevent Ero- 
ſion; afterwards dreſs them with a Mixture of equal Parts of 
native Sulphur, and Litharge f Silver wich Wine. I never was 
conſulted in theſe, till they were arrived at their Height; and then 
found Anodynes of moſt Uſe, and afterwards healed them with 
Ointment of Tutty. ES | | 
A Maid came recommended to me with an Epinyctis, on the 
Inſide of her Arm, of the Bigneſs of the greater Sort of Luping, 
of a livid Colour, with a ſmall acute Puſtulę riſing up in the Mid - 
dle. It was accompanied with great Inflammation, affectin 
the Tendons with Hardneſs in the Joint. I preſcribed her a Ca- 
taplaſm of the Mucilage of Pſyllium, Marſhmallows, and Linſeed ; 
and embrocated the Parts with Oil of Roſes and Chamomile. By 
this the Tubercle was brought near Suppuration, the Puſtule firit 
broke, and diſcharged a thin Sanies. I dreſſed it with the Volk 


of an Egg, and, about two Days after, the Tubercle itſelf thruſt 


out a bloody Matter. I dreſſed it with Baſilicon, added to the 
g, and applied Cerate of Marſhmallows, and con- 
tinued the Embrocation. The Matter, from that time, Was 
daily better digeſted, and the Pain diminiſhed ; it was healed 
with Unguentum Diapompholygos, and che Plaiſter of B le. 

A young Gentleman, having ſuch another on the Outſide of His 
Wriſt, was recommended to ſomebody who opened it by In- 
ciſion; but from that time it became exceedingly painful. 
He came to me with it hard and dry, and it had communicated 
its Anguiſh all along the Tendons and Nerves, to the Arm- pit, 
with ſeveral Glands. I embrocated the Arm from the Arm- pic, 
to the Knuckles of that Hand, with Oil of Roſes and Vinegar, 
and applied Plaiſter of Bole upon thoſe Glands. To the Tur- 
bercle I applied Baſilicon, with Oil of Roſes, ſpread indifferent 
thick in the Form of a Plaiſter, and dreſſed it ſo twice a Day. 
I propoſed the next Morning, to have let him Blood ; bur he 
was eaſier; and the ſame Night I felt the Tubercle ſofter, and 
ſaw a bloody Matter thruſt out. From that time it digeſted ber- 
ter, and the Accidents diminiſhed ; in four or five Days, the 
Glands reſolved, and the Ulcer was cured by the Application of 
Ointtnent of Tutty, &. i ; 

A Gentlewoman, about Years of Age, had a Terminthus 
on the Knuckle leading to the fore Finger, which I was called to 
ſee. Ir was a ſmall Tubercle inflamed round its Baſis, having a 
black Head, and a long inflamed Streak paſſing from it to a Fonta- 
nel, which ſhe had on that Arm. Whether i ran upward from 
the Ne the Fontanel, and affected it, or deſcended from 

t | <0 


it to the Puſtule, I know not: However it was, there were 
Marks of Communication from one to the other, and both 
were painful, and the Patient was indiſpoſed with: a Fever. In 
the Fontanel there was a ſmall Orange-pea, which I caſt our, and 
ut in a common one, and dreſſed it with Liniments, and a 
Plaiſter to retain them on. I dreſſed the Puſtule with Baſilicon 


with the Volk of Egg, and applied the Cerate of Deer's Suet. 
rated the next Day, and the Head of it caſt off in a 


It ſuppu 
Slough: I clipped off the looſe Skin from it, and dreſſed it with 
Ointment of Futey, and in five or fix Days cicatrized it, During 


the Cure, the Patient was afflicted with a Diarrhea, which was 
purged off: After which ſhe was hot and feveriſh, and troubled with 
a Rheumatiſm ; for which ſhe was let Blood, and cured. Wiſe- 
man's Surgery. = x *Y 
TERNA; The ſame as IME T IOO, or MENTAGRA. Caftellus 
from Pallopius, 
TERNATEA. 
The Characters are, | ws 
It hath a papilionaceous (or Pea- bloom) Flower, whoſe Stand- 
ard almoſt hides the Keel, and the Wings ; the Pointal afterwards 
becomes a Pod, which opens two Ways, and is filled with Kidney- 
ſhaped. Seeds. To theſe Notes ſhould be added, chat the Leaves 
are winged, and are terminated by an odd Lobe, 
Miller mentions four Sorts of Ternatea; which are, 
1. Ternatea flore ſimplici, coeruleo, Acad. Reg. Scien. 
2. Ternatea fore pleno, cceruleo. Acad. Reg. Scien. 
3. Ternatea flore {implici albido. Acad. Reg. Scien. 
Ternatea Americana, perennis, flore cceruleo. _ 
The Name which Dr. Tournefort has given to this Genus of 
Plants is, from the Place whence theſe Plants were firſt brought, 
Which is one of the Molucca Iſlands, called Ternare. 
The Flowers of the firſt and ſecond Sorts are of a very deep-blue 
Colour; and if put in Water, and macerated, will dye the Water 


almoſt as blue as Indigo. 
The third Sort differs from the firſt, only in the Colour of the 


ower. 

The fourth Sort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Miiliam Houſtoun, 
in Jamaica, from whence he ſent the Seeds to England. Miller's 
Dictionary. 5 | | 
g TERNIABIN. The fame as TERENOIBII. 

TERRA, yi. Earth. See ANAL sis. . 

Th xepapuri, Ge ceramice, from xepepueys, a Potter, in Hippo- 
crates, Lib. de intern. Aﬀe@. is Terra figularis, or figulina, Pot- 
ters Clay. Lib. 1. de Morb. he calls it yi) xepa;uir1s, and in the 
Beginning of Lib. 3. reckons it among Refrigerants. Galen, in 
his Exegeſis, expounds it by dpyian, ARGILLA, Clay. ; 

Th , © ojaneTINN, Ge Smectis, five Smectica, from opixe, 
to abſterge, is expounded in Galeus Exegeſis, and, alſo, in Erotian, 
by vH, Cimolia (Terra). The Words occur, Lib. 2. ap 
ura“. and Lib. de Fiſtulis, where he adviſes anointing the Arms 


with this Earth. _ 
Tj wiacuve i Te, Ge melæna he Samie, black Earth of Samos, 


is adviſed by Hippocrates, Lib. api yuan. gus. tobe taken in- 


wardly for cleaning of the Uterus. 

TN yaaxiris, Ge Chalcitis, according to Galen, in his Exegeſis, 
means no more than ſimply CHALcIiris. He ſeems to have 
regard to that Place, Lib. de Fiſtulis, where we read cu E 
Ti (for 2 / 3 Icy, © mixing with it an equal Quan- 
cc tiry ofC Palcitis.” 

I) ipeTpis N iger. Ge Eretris ſeu Eretrias, Terra Eretria, 
Eretris, Eretrias, is directed by Hippocrates, Lib. 3. de Morb. to 
be rubbed on the Breaſt, in order to diſcover in what Part of 
the Thorax the Pus is ſeated. 

Ty J, Ge pſile, Lib. de Aer. Loc. & Ag. is a bare Soil, 
oppoſed to yi) daovia, a Soil overgrown with Trees and Buſhes. 

Ty) i R% % @viywpn, Ge en cœlo et pnigere, an hollow, de- 
preſſed, and ſcorched Soil, as oppoſed to yi) peTeupes Jo xęꝭ, 
Ge mereoros et pſychre, an high, or elevated, and cold Soil. 


Of the Differences of Earth. 


By Terra, or Earth, is univerſally underſtood that Subſtance 
alone, which, being worked or kneaded with Liquor, becomes 
a Clay. For what Earth is found among Metals, will not admit 
of Liquefa#ion ; by which Term I mean a Diſſolution of the 
whole Subſtance into a Liquor; as, by Madefaction, an Irrigation 
only of the Superficies, the Humour nor penetrating to the Depth 
of the 5 | 
All Earth is of a drying Quality, becauſe the Subſtance of it is 
naturally hard ; and where it is wholly free from any Mixture of 
igneous Particles, it dries in a very gentle manner, withour the 
leaſt Corroſion, To render it thus-qualify'd, Waſhing is con- 
ducive ; but ſome Ear need no Waſhing ; others, on the 
contrary, require two or three Waſhings. Now, if you are 


acute and well-skilled in the Senſe of Taſting, you may judge 
aſhing, or not, from its 


yourſelf, whether an Earth requires W , 
Paper of Acrimony, or Aſtringency. But, ſince it is impoſſible 


to find a Subſtance abſolutely fimple and unmixed, we are to 
conſider this compounded Matter, with regard to its Qualities, 
ſuch as various ces of 1 or Ponderoſity, and, alſo, 
the Differences of Taſtes. If, for Example, it appears to be 
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aſtringent, the more it participates of Aſtri the more it 
has of Coldneſs; if it betrays an acrimonious ality, its 8 
of Heat will be found, in proportion to its Acrimony. An Eareb 
is light, when, through all its Contexture, it participates much of 
an aereal Subſtance ; on the contrary, it is found to be 
more or leis in proportion to its conſiſting more or leſs of mere 
Earth. An Earth of an hot Quality has an heating Effect; a 
cold and —— Earth refrigerates and repels; what is endued 
with an abſterſive Virtue, without any maniteſt Heat, dries in a 

entle manner. An Earth poſſeſſed of a conſiderable Degree of 

lutinouſneſs is not abſtergent, bur is the better qualify d by its 
Glutinoſity for an Emplaſtic, tho by no means for an Abſtergent, 
3 an 3 of Acrimony to correct its Viſcidneſe, as we 

e in an Egg. | 

Theſe are neceſſary Obſervations, and ſuch as will take place 
throughout the whole Materia Medica; for many imagine, that 
all burnt Things become colder than they were before; and ſome 
on the other hand, think the Heat in burnt Things tobe increaſed : 
whereas both are in an Error. All acrimonious Things, ind i 
loſe much of their Heat by Burning ; bur all which are not acri- 
monious, acquire a Heat by Burning. But nothing, after Burn- 
ing, becomes perfectly cold; for there ſtill remain ſome igneous 
and very fine Particles; and theſe Particles are what are depoſited 
by burnt Subſtances in Waſhing ; for what remains afterwards is 
a cold earthy Subſtance, which has a Virtue of drying without 
Corroſivenels ; but the Water in which the Drug is waſhed, ac- 
quires the heating Quality of thoſe igneous and fine Particles. 
- The Method of waſhing all Kinds of Earth is firſt to work it 
in Water, in which is no manifeſt medicinal Quality ; and, when 
the Mud is ſubſided, to pour off the Water; and, after that, to 
Cleanſe ir from the Gravel and Sand, which fink to the Been 


Aetins, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. I. 
Of the Medicinal Uſes of the Earth of Fields. 


The Earth of all cultivated Fields, which are of a fat Soil, is 
effectual for the Cure of all Parts which require Drying, for which 
Purpoſe they uſe it in Alexandria and Egypt; and I have ſeen, in 
Alexandria, Perſons labouring under the Dropſy, and Diſorders 
of the Spleen,-making uſe of the Mud of the Egyprian Soil. 
Many, by applying Cataplaſms of this Mud to the Calves of their 
Legs, to their Thighs, Elbows, Arms, Back, Sides, and Breaſt, have 
found Relief. The fame cures inveterate Inflammations, and 
lax Tumors; and I know ſome, who, from an immoderate 
Evacuation by the Hzmorrhoids, were become aqueous and hy- 
dropical in the whole Habit of their Body, manifeſtly and greatly 
benefited thereby. Some, by the ſame means, have been per- 
fectly cured of inveterate Pains, which have been fixed in one 
Place. Thus far Galen: What follows, is from Serato. 

For an inveterate Pain of the Head: Take the Sordes of Baths, 
or of hot Water, and mix them with black Earth waſhed ; or 
work the Earth in a Decoction of Heads of Roſes; or add to the 
Earth a Shard or Fragment of a Vinegar- pot, triturated with a 
Decoction of Bay; or mix the Earth wich the Tile of a Clibanus 
(ſee CL1BAaNnvus); and pour thereto a Decoction of Sampſuchus. 

For an Eruption of Puſtules from the Scabies and Impetigo: 
Take black Earth, and work it with a Decoction of Almonds, or 
bitter Lupines ; or waſh out a Vinegar-pot with a Decoction of 
Rue, and with the ſame work the Earth; or pound the Globules 
of Salt, which are found in the Bottom of Veſſels which hold 
mm and mix — with 7 Earth, and uſe it as an effectual 

emedy; or mix the Dung of Pigeons with the Earth, and 
them with a Decoction of the Elaltsenbus | IE 

For an inveterate Cough, with a vitiated Habit of Body: Take 
Earth, and work it with a Decoction of Calves Bones, and there- 
with anoint the Breaſt ; or waſh out an Honey-pot with the fame 
Liquor, and with it work the Earth : You may, alſo, work it with 
a Decoction of Cumin, Nigella, and Sampſuchus ; and ſo uſe it. 

For Diſorders of the Spleen : Take Aſhes of Vine-branches, 
and the grumous Lees of Wine, and work them with Earth ; or 


work the Earth with a DecoCtion of Leaves of the Capparis ; or 


mix the Recrements, or Droſs, of Silver, with Clay; and fo uſe 
5 Or work the Clay with a Decoction of the Serapias Triteſti- 
aris. \ | 

For the Dropſy: Pound the old Shards or Fragments of a 
Veſſel which holds Brine, and mix them with 5 or mix the 
Earth with Garum of Pork or Veal; or boil Sampſuchus in Sea- 


water, and work the Earth with it; or beat Salt-meats in a De- 
coction of bitter Lupines, and mix them with the Earth; or mix 


burnt Alum, and the Aſhes of Penyroyal, with Clay, and work 
them in Oxymel : Or take dry'd Cow - dung; triturate it, and mix 
it with the Earth, and work them in like manner in Oxymel. 
For the Sciatica, and all Coldneſſes of the nervous Parts: Boil 
Sampſuchus in a Decoction of Calves Bones; then work in it 
white Earth, and ſo uſe it; or boil an Eel in Salt and Nitre, and 
mix the Earth with the Becoction or mix it with ſtrigmenti- 
tious Sordes, (fee STRIGMENTUM) and Quick-lime ; or work 
the Earth in a Decoction of Garlick or Leeks, and then uſe it; 
or take Coſtus, Caſia, Juncus odoratus, Aſpalathus, Xylobalſa- 
mum, and Sampſuchus ; bruiſe them, and boil them in Water 
and Oil, and then mix them with Clay, and fo uſe them; or 
| pound 
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nd Goats-dung and Cow-dung, with the Sordes of Ceratuth 
aninum, and mix them with the Earth. + 
For the Gout : Let the Patient be covered from the Head to 
the Groin, with the foremenrioned Compoſitions; and from the 
Groin to the very Nails of the Toes, with what follows: Burn 
the hinder Feet of a Calf, together with the Hoofs ; triturate 
them, and mix them with Earth; or bruiſe the Stone Lewco- 
graphis in Water in which red- hot iron has been often uench' d; 
404 thereto an Ounce of Alum, and work them with h; or 
work the Earth in a Decoction of the Leaves of Cr; or boil 
Galls till they are dry, and work che Earth with the Decoction. 
Another Preſcription, for the ſame Purpoſe, is as follows: Take 
of liquid Alum, one Ounce , ſciſſile Alum, one Ounce z fix 
Ounces of Gum Arabic; nine Ounces of Cerufs ; five Ounces 
of Melanteria; fix Ounces of Miſy ; twenty-four Ounces of Oil 
of Myrtles, or Oleum Sicinum ; bruiſe them rogether ; then work 
them with Earth, and ſo uſe them: Or take of Acacia, Cop- 
peras, each two Drams; bruiſe them in Vinegar, then dry them, 
and mix them with Earth: Or take of Alum, Spuma Argenti, 
Miſy roaſted, each four Drams ; mix them with liquid Cerate 
of Myrtle, and work the Whole with Earth: Or take of Ceruſs, 
Spuma Argenti, of each twenty-four Drams; Oil of 1 . thirty- 
four Drams; Water, a ſufficient Quantity : Work the Whole with 
Earth, and ſo uſe it. Another Preicription by which the Governor 
Philinus was cured, is as follows : Take of Juice of Mulberries, 
ſciffile Alum, Eaſtern Privet, the Vitex, Galls, Saffron, the Fruit of 
the Tamarisk, Frankincenſe, of each {ix Ounces : Reduce them 
all to a very fine Powder, and, when it is neceſſary to uſe it, di- 
lute the ſame in Water, and work it with Earth. All that is to 
be ſaid farther of this Kind of Earth is, that it requires not to 
be waſhed, but only to be watered and cheriſhed with the De- 
coction of unripe Peaches, Aetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. 3. 
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BoLus CANDIDUS, 


RRA JAPONICA. 

4 BY Terra Faponica, according to Mr. Caen, Doctor of 
Phyſic, of the Faculty of Paris, ' ſuitably ro what was com- 
municated to him by one of his Friends, is an Earth that is 
found in the Levant, where it is called Maſquiqui, which is uſually 
met withal upon the higheſt Mountains, where the Cedars 
grow, under the Roots of which this Earth is found; which of 
itſelf is very hard, and in a Lump. To loſe nothing of this 
Earth, the Natives, call'd Algonquains, gather it up, Sand and 
all rogether, and wet it with River-water,. and make it into a 
Paſte, drying it in the Sun to the Hardneſs we fee it of. The 
Natives always carry it about them, and uſe it for the Pain of 
the Stomach: They, alſo, apply it outwardly like an Ointment 
upon the Region of the Stomach. | 

Tho' this Deſcription of Cachou appears not very conforma- 
ble to Truth, becauſe there is no Probability .of its being an 
Earth; yet, as the Perſon, who gave this Deſcription to Mr. 
Caen, aſſured him that it was ſo, and foraſmuch as tis called 
in Latin, Terra Taponica, I was oblig d to rank this in the 
Claſs of Earths, and leave it to thoſe to determine what it is, 
who underſtood more of it than I do: All I ſhall ſay is, that 
you ought to chuſe Cachox of a tawny Red without, and of a 
clear Red within, the brighteſt and leaſt burnt that can be. 

Cachou is à very bitter Drug, and of an unpleaſant Taſte 
when taken in the Mouth. It is uſual to reduce it to. a fine 
Powder, and to mix it with Ambergriſe, which, with the Mu- 
cilage of Gum Tragacanth, is made up into a Paſte, and formed 
into little Pellets, in Colour and Figure having the Reſem- 
blance of Mouſe's Dung; and the ſmaller theſe Troches are 
made, the more valuable are they. : 

The Uſe of Cachou, whole or prepared, is to ſtrengthen the 
| Stomach, and to make the Breath ſweet z and, in ſhort, it is one 
of the beſt Drugs we have, and yet at this time the leaſt uſed ; 
which proceeds from the great Uſe of Tea and Coffee, tho 
Cachou is of much greater Virtues than either of them. 

As Cachou is very unpleaſant to the Palate, eſpecially when 
firſt put into the Mouth; therefore ſome People, "or Fas the 
Ambergriſe, mix Sugar with it. Pomet. br 

Terra Faponica, according to another Account, is the inſpiſ- 
fared Juice of the Areca or Faufel [See ARECA}; and is, alſo, 
called Carechs in the Shops. This is a gummy, indurated Sub- 
ſtance, of a rediſh Colour, inclining to black; of an aſtringent 
and auſtere Taſte at firſt, but afterwards ſweet and grateful, and 
void of Smell, There are two Sorts of it; one purer, which, 
flightly raſted, melts, as it were, on the Tongue; the other 
harder, and leſs pure, and conſequently of but little Uſe ; and this 
perhaps led Schroder into an Error to miſtake it for an Earth, 


It is aſtringent; corroborates the Stomach; removes à Nauſezz 
excites an Appetite ; repreſſes Vomiting ; and ſtops, Fluxes of the 
Belly, of the Menſes, and Hzmorrhages. | 

The Learned are not agreed about the exotic Drug, called 
Terra Japonice, and Catechy, or Caetchy : Some, who take it for 
a true and genuine Species of Earth, as its Name imports, rank 
it among Minerals; others will have it to be a compound Sub- 

ce, participating of a vitriolic Nature; and others there are, 
who, and indeed rightly, reckon it in the Cab of vegetable Sub- 
ſtances, and take it for an 1 

This Catechs is eaſily diſſolved in Water, incorporates with it, 
and communicates to it a red Tincture, as do many other vege- 
table inſpiſſated Juices and Extracts: Beſides, it is not ſeparared ' 
1 as Earths uſually are; but paſſes the Filtre with the 

ater ; and is, moreover, by Calcination, perfectly converted 
into Aſhes, which Earchs are not. That it participates not of a 
vitriolic Nature, will abundantly appear from the following Ex- 

riments : The firſt is, that no vitriolic Salt can be ſeparated 

om it. Secondly, The Mixture of an Alcali with it excites or 
e not the leaſt Efferveſcence or Precipitation. And 
aſtly, a Solution of the fame, with the Addition of any kind 
of vitriolic Subſtance, becomes an Ink. 

Garcias, and others after him, will have the Catechu to be 
the Lycium of Dioſcorides; but are contradicted by Cluſius and 
Veſlingius, becauſe the Trees which yield the Lycium, and the 
Catechu, are different in the Shape and Size of their Leaves and 
Fruits. Some aſſert it to be the inſpiſſated Juice or Extract of 
the Fruit called Anacardium Occidentalium, or occidental Anacar- 
dium, becauſe ot the ſeeming Affinity of the Names, that Fruit 
being called Cajon, and Catzy. Cleyer affirms it to be the Extract 
of the oriental Acacia, a Plant much like the Tamarind, Paulus 
Ammannus ſays, it is an artificial Compoſition, prepared of an 
Extract of Indian Liquorice, Indian Calamus Aromaticus, a 
the Juice of the Areca, which gives it its purple Colour, And, 
laſtly, J. Otho Helbigins, a Perſon very well-skilled in Eaſt Indian 
Simples, informs us, that it is extracted from a kind of ſmall, 
hard, reſinous, aſtringent Fruit, which hangs in a ſort of Cluſters, 
This Fruit, he ſays, with the Leaves of Bel el, and Lime, are uſed 
over all India, in Chewing, for cleanſing the Mouth ; and is no 
other than what the Inhabirants of Java call Fauſel, and thoſe of 
Ma/aya Pynang. Dale declares himſelf of this laſt Opinion. The 
Fruit of this Tree is, alſo, of ſingular Uſe in curing the Scro- 
phula, correcting the Blood, and altering noxious Humours ; it 
rectifies a diſordered Liver and Spleen, reſtores the digeſtive Fa- 


culty, and changes the whole Habit of the Body for the better. 


It is to be obſerved, firſt, that the immature Fruit induces a 
Vertigo, like an Ebriety contracted from Wine. Secondly, 
that our London Druggiſts, by the Name of Terra Faponica, un- 
derſtand the Extract by itſelf, as it is imported among us; but, by 
Catechu, they mean a Compoſition of this Extract, Musk, Amber 
griſe, and other Ingredients. 


LEMNIA. LEMuNIA TERRA, 

LIWONIcA. TERRA $1GILLATA LIVo- 
TERRA See NICA. | 

MxLrrA. CRETA.. 

Mira. CURCUMA- 


TERRA NOCERIANA. Mont. Exot. 14. Terra Bezoartia 
de Nocera, Species de Terra Lemniæ. Boccon, Muſ. di Fiſic. p. 61. 
EARTH OF NOCERA. 

It is a white Kind of Earth found about Nocera, of an alexi- 

harmic Quality, and of great Efficacy in malignant Fevers, and 
cat of Urine. Bocconi, It is an Aſtringent, and an Edulco- 


rant, or Sweetener. Mont. 


ERRA PNIGITES. See Pn1G1TEs. 
TERRA PORTUGALLICA, EARTH of PORTUGAL. 
It is a rediſh Earth, inclining to a Roſe-colour, and of a ſtyptic 
and aſtringent Quality, ſo as to adhere to the Tongue; it is made 
= into little Cakes, with the Figure of a Roſe ſtamp'd upon them. 
his Earth is highly ſtyptic and aſtringent, and of Efficacy in 
Fluxes of the Belly. 


CRUBRICA. Rupr1ca FA RR IL is. 

SAMIA. SAMIA Terra. 
TERRA SICULA. See BrzoaR MINERALE. 
SELINUSIA. CRETA SELINUSIA. 


TERRA SIG|LLATA. There are a great Number of ſealed 
Earths mentioned by Pharmaceutical Writers. | 

1. Terra Silefiaca. Offic. Terra Sigillata vulgo, five Terra $tri- 
genſis. Terra Sigillata Germanica lutea Strigenſis difta, Schrod. 
3. 317. Sigillata Strigoniana. Charlt. Fofl. 5. Terra Sileſiaca 
ſigillata qui Chymicis Axungia Solis dicitur. Ejuſd. 6, Terra Sigil- 
lata Silefiaca, jrue Terra Sigillata Getmanica, Sigillum $trigonienſe, 
Axwngia Solis Chymicorum. Worm, 12. Terra Sigillata Sileſtaca. 
Hoffm. Paral. Offic. 664. Terra Sigillata Sileflana, Imp, Hiſt. 
Nat. 128. Terra Sigillata Strigonienſis. Schwenck. Toff 395. 
— anus, Calc. Muſ. 110. SEALED EARTH OF 

It is of a luteous, inclining to a bri ht- yellow Colour, fat, viſ- : 
cous; and runs abroad like Butter in Water, or in the Mouth. It 
is generated in the Gold Mines of Mons Acutus, or St. George, near 
Strigonium, a Town in the Duchy of $widnitz, * mo: 

1 | P's p oc 


ER 


Rocks. Hence it is digged, and prepared with the greateſt Care, 
by Ditection of the Magjſtrates; and reduced into little orbicular 
Maſſes, which are impreſſed with a Seal, having the Figure of the 
different Prominences of the Mountain, two croſs Keys, a Buck- 
ler, and on the Right a Star. Under the Mountain are the Words, 
Terra Sigillata Montis Acuti. Wormins mentions this Earth under 
the Diſtinction of red-coloured Earth. 

It is effectual in an Hæmoptoe, Phthiſis, Ulcers of the Lungs 
and Hæmorrhages of all Kinds; and repreſſes a Dyſentery, and 
all other Fluxes of the Belly. Schwenckfeld. It is highly com- 
mended by Sennertus, Lib. de Peſte. 

2. Terra Sigillata alba & rubra magni Ducit. Mont. Exot. 13. 
WHITE AND RED SEALED EARTH OF TUSCANY. 

It is faid to be an Aſtringent, and an Edulcorant, or Sweetener, 
Monti, | 
. Terra Vitriolata ſigillanda. M. Hoffm. Flor. Altdorft. 

This Earth is taken out of a ſubterraneous Place, called DAK 
SEIKLOCK, in the Territory of Velden. It is like the Terra 
Silefiaca, and bas been found by a Multitude of Experiments to 
be of the ſame Virtue in malignant Fevers, as we are aſſured by 
C. Hoffman. ; | | 

4. Terra Turcica, Offic. Terra Sigillata Turcica. ng AT 
Paſtilli Turcicis Charaderiſticis inſgniti. Worm. 9. TURKE 
EARTH, 7 % 

The Inſide of the Maſs is all of an Aſh-colour, the Outſide 
red, anſwering in no reſpect to the Terra Lemnia, tho it is ſup- 
poſed.to have the ſame Virtues; and is commonly ſold for Terra 
Lemmia. N 3 

5. Terra Sizillata Livonica. Offic. Worm. 12. Charlt. Foſſ. 6. 
SEALED EARTH OF LIVONIA. 

It is redder than the Sileſian Earth, and is very aſtringent, 
whence it is recommended in Dyſenteries, Diarrhceas, and other 
Kinds of Fluxes. | 


In the German Shops, ſome other ſealed Earths are to be met 


with; of which the Terra Strigonienſis, and Lignitzenſis, are the 
principal. The former, termed by the German Writers, Axungia, 
and Medulla Solis, is of a yellow Colour, fat like Soap, and melts 
in Water, or when held in the Mouth. It is dug in the Clefts of 
hard Rocks, in the Hill of St. George, among the Gold Mines 
near Strigoniwmn, in Hungary. The Magiſtrates take a great deal 
of Care, that it be duly prepared; and, being formed into little 
Balls, it is marked with the Seal of the Town, and believed to be 
impregnated with the Sulphur of Gold. The Terra Lignitzenſis, or 
_ Goldabengenſis, called Axungia, and Medulla Lune, is of a whitiſh 
Aſh-colour, and imagined to ariſe from Silver. Both theſe Earths 


are ſaid to be uſeful in malignant Fevers, the Plague, Dyſentery, 


Diarrhea, and the Bites of venomous Animals. They operate 
by Sweat; andthe Doſe is between half a Dram, and two Drams. 


Geoffroy. 


SILESIACA. TERRA SIGILLATA. 

| STRIGENSIS. IERRA SIGILLATA. 
TERRA £4 TriPoLITANA. F See < ALANA TERRA. 

TuRcica. TERRA SIGILL ATA. 

VITRIOLATA TERRA SIGILLATA. 


TERRIFICATIO. A Coalition of the earthy Particles, in 
Fermentation. | 

TERROR. A Fright. This is the Cauſe of many Diſtem- 
pers, as Faintings, Epilepſies, Convulſions, Palpitations, and 
ſometimes'of Death. And it is eſteem'd a Remedy for ſome 
Diſorders, as the Hiccup, and Chin-cough; and Horace men- 
tions a Fright as a Remedy for a Lethargy. 

TERTHRON, ieee Hippocrates, who was an Iſlander, 
travel'd much by Sea, and was, in all Probability, well acquainted 
with Shipping, ſometimes makes uſe of naval Terms, and takes 
Metaphors from the Terms of Seamen. Of this we have an In- 
ſtance in the Word which is the Subject of this Article. 

Terthron, Tippe, 8 ſignifies, as Galen ſays in his Exe- 
<« geſie, the extreme Part of the Sail-yard ; whence the Ro 
« which reach to the Extremities of the Sail, are call'd Terthrioi 
« Teplproe, But Hippocrates, in his ſecond Book de Morb. Ma- 
cc lieb. where he ſays, iv erfdds 73 Tigheor 3 5% nab @, ſince 
ce here is the Terthron of the Diſeaſe, means as if he ſhould ſay, 
« Here is the utmoſt Pirch and Extremity of the Diſeaſe, and 
ce what requires all our Care.” In the Place here indicated by 
Galen, all the Copies moſt corruptly read 78 594% (ſtereon J, 
e the Solidity ;” for tho? the Strength and confirmed State of the 
Diſeaſe may be included in the Expreſſion, yet the Elegance of 
the Expreſſion is eluded. Erotian, alſo, hints at this Place, when 
he ſays, that, © the Terthrow of a Diſeaſe is put 417! 78 73TiaG,, 
ce jnſtead of the End ;” and he adds, that the Antients called the 
End or Extremity of a thing Terthron, and confirms it by the 
Authority of Euripides and Apollodorus. According to Heſychins, 
Terthrox is a Name for the Mainſail; but ſome, he ſays, ſo call 
che End of the Sail-yard [Virgil calls the Ends Anterne Cornua], 
and the Roof of an Houſe : And with ſomie it ſignifies the Ex- 


tremity and Height; and this laſt Senſe agrees with Gas Ex- 


plication. 
TERTIANA FEBRIS. A Tertian Fever. 
No Fever ſo 
that general febrile C 
Seat | 


y on manifeſts the Nature and Genius of 
motion, which preys upon the Veſſels, and 


-mours, eſpecially the pancreatic Juice, bein 


nervous Parts, and is, by way of Eminence, called j7y@- by Hippo- 
crates, and the Greeks, as that commonly called a Tertian Fever; 
which rages ſo frequently, ſpares no Sex, Age, nor Conſtitution, 
and ſeizes the Patient, every other Day, with a kind of Rigo 
and Horror, which are ſucceeded by a quick Pulſe, which is 
Ne, from iis Frequency, as, alſo, by an uneaſy and burning 

eat. | 

A Tertian Fever, when of the regular and legitimate Kind, is 
accompanied with theſe Symptoms: The Head is firſt ſeized with 


Pain; the Joints become languid ; about the firſt Vertebræ of the. 


Back, a Pain of the. Loins is perceiv'd, which aſcends along the 
Back, to the Epigaſtrium, and is accompanied with Coſtiveneſs, 
and a painful Senſe of Tenſion in the Hypochondria. To theſe 
Symptoms are added a Refrigeration of the external Parts, eſpeci- 
ally of the Noſtrils and Ears; a Pandiculation, Oſcitation, and 
Horror, which often produces a Trembling of the Limbs, a {mall, 
contracted, weak Pulſe, and ſometimes an inſatiable Thirſt. 
Theſe Symptoms are ſucceeded by a Nauſea, attended with a 
fruitleſs Defire of vomiting, or a real Vomiting of bilious; pe- 
tuitous, and ſometimes greeniſh Matter, frequently accompanied 
with a troubleſome Cough, with a Diſcharge of Phlegm, 
arifing from acid and viſcid Crudities of the Stomach ; then 
an uneaſy burning and dry Heat ſeizes the whole Body, and 
the Face, before collapſed and pale, the Skin contracted and 
rigid, and the Veſſels in the Hands and Feet emptied, riſe, and 
begin to become red and tumid : The Pulte, is alſo, larger, 
fuller, and quicker ; the Reſtleſſneſs of the Patient is increaſed; 


his Reſpiration becomes more difficult; and his 9 — being hardly 


clos'd, he ſpeaks. many improper and incoherent Things. After- 
wards theſe Symptoms gradually decreaſe ; the Heat is allayed 
the Skin is relaxed and moiſtened ; high-coloured Urine is diſ- 
charged; reſembling the Liquor obtained in the Diſtillation of 
Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua-fortis, though without a Sediment. 
The Pulſe, in the mean time, becomes ſofter; and a Sweat break- 
ing out, the Paroxyſm is removed, though at the ſame time its 
Duration varies according to the Difference of Conſtitutions, and 
morbific Cauſes; ſo that in ſome Patients it is protracted to ten 
or eleven, and in ſore to twenty Hours. On the ſubſequent 
Day of Intermiſſion, the Body is languid, ſomewhat cold, and ea- 
lily ſeized with an Horror; and the Pulſe, though quick and ve- 
hement under the Paroxyſm, is now (low, weak, and undulating 
the Urine is, alſo, thicker, and depoſits a Sediment, or at leaſt con- 
tains a Cloud, which diſcovers a Diſpoſition to a Sediment. 
Thus the Courſe of the febrile Paroxyſm, from the very Nature 


of the Symptoms, may juſtly be claſs'd among thoſe ſpaſmodic 


and convulſive Motions, which affect almoſt the whole nervous 
Parts of the Body. Hence it happens, that all thoſe Things, 
which irritate the nervous Parts to anomalous Motions, ſuch as the 
Paſſions of the Mind, ſtrong Cathartics, acrid, cauſtic, and poi- 
ſonous Subſtances, received into the Body with Aliments, or 
the Air, Subſtances of a Nature aſtringent, cold, and unfriendly 
to the Nerves, and acrid Clyſters, with draſtic Purgatives for 
their Ingredients, greatly contribute not only to the Generation, 
but alſo to a Relapſe, or at leaſt an Exacerbation, of Tertian 


Fevers. 


The Antients imagined the Cauſe of theſe febrile Commotions 
in Tertian Fevers, to be an intemperate Bile, ſeparated from the 
other Humours, extravaſated and iodged in the lower Belly. But 
the Cauſe which excites and ſuſtains theſe Commotions, is rather 
an excrementitious Matter, of a ſaline, ſulphureous and active 
Nature, which, in my Opinion, is principally lodged in the Pri- 
mæ-Viæ, partly in the biliary Ducts of the Liver, and pattly in 
the Duodenum; for in this Cavity the bilious and falival Hu- 
vitiated by their 
mutual Fermentation with the Crudities ariſing from bad Di- 
geſtion, by their Continuance and Stagnation generate a viru- 
lent Mattter of this Kind, which, being ſucceſſively conveyd 
hence, through the lacteal Veſſels, to the Blood, and with it in & 
ſufficient Quantity to the nervous Coats of the Head, ſpinal Mar- 
row, Stomach, Inteſtines, and other ſecretory and excretory Ducts, 
excites ſuch an univerſal Spaſm ; during which the Blood is firſt 
forced to the interior and larger Veſſels, and afterwards, when the 
ſyſtaltic Motion of the Heart and Arteries is increaſed, the Cir- 
cularion of the whole Maſs of Blood and Humours is accelerated, 
the Obſtructions in the minute Veſſels of the nervous Parts are 
remov'd ; and when the Spaſm remits, and the excretory Ducts are 
relaxed, the febrile Matter is eliminated either by Sweat or Per- 
ſpiration, after which the Paroxyſm ceaſes, till a ſufficient Quan- 
tity, of the like excrementitious Matter, being again convey'd 


from the Primz Viz to the Blood, and nervous ts, excites 
and brings on a freſh Paroxyſm. 
The Generation of this Matter, and conſequently of a Tertian 


Fever, is very eaſy, in Perſons of delicate and choleric Con- 
ſtitutions, and in thoſe diſpoſed to Spaſms or Commotions of 
Mind ; it is, alſo, more quickly generated in Perſons in the 
Flower of their Age, than in Infants, and Perſons far advanced in 
Years: Ir is, moreover, ſpeedily generated in hor Summers, when 
Southerly or Eafterly Winds blow, eſpecially, when cold Liquors 
are largely drank, or the Body long expoſed to a nocturnal Cold, 
or moiſt Air, or an Atmoſphere impregnated with minute 3 
2 


have practiſed 


about Lakes and Bonds ; bur much moge, when the-Stomach 
is of Crudities, or when heavy. or aſtringent Aliments are 


n wich a Nauſea. .. | 
Tis, allo, certain from Experience, that in the Spring, after co» 
ious Veneſection, Perſons: of f Habits eaſily: fall into 
purious Tertian, or Catarrhous Fevers, eſpecially when, at the 
very Time Fevers are already raging, they are expoſed to a moiſt 
and rainy Air, and the Stomach is loaded with Aliments of hard 
Digeſtion. - I have, alſo, knowh 2 Tertian Fever, times 
of the continual, and ſometimes of the, double and anomalon 
Kind, produced by the Repulſion of the Purples by external 
Cold, by the Itch prepoſterouſly and unſeaſonably curd by 
ans of mercurial and ſulphureous Liniments; dy an un- 
skilful Drinking of medicinal and mineral Waters, neglecting at 
the fame time a proper Regimen; as, alſo, by the hot Caroline 
Waters, which are ot an aſtringenij Quality, eſpecially, in Habits 
which are plethoric, impure, and full of Crudities. 
Tertian Fevets, ariſing from theſe Cauſes, do not always pro- 
ceed in the ſame manner, but widely differ: For which Reaſon 
Phyſicians have diſtinguiſhed them into. various Species. Thus 
a Tertian Fever is either of the legitimate or ſpurious Kind; the 
former ptincipally attacks Perſons of a bilious Habit, and thoſe 
of delicate Conſtitutions, eſpecially in the Heat of the Summer 
and is accompanied with violent Symptoms, ſuch as an Horror, 
Heat, Head- ach, Thirſt, Vomiting and Uneaſineſs, and an intenſely 
high-coloured Urine , but ic is ſoon terminated and removed. 
Hippocrates indeed afleris, that this violent. Diſorder, laſts for 
twelve Hours, and is remov'd- by the ſeventh Paroxyſm; but 
theſe exact pe iodical Fevers are not found in our Northerly 
moiſt and cold Climates. Hence 1 Mercurialis, in 
Prælect. Bonon, ales theſe Words: The Tertian Fever of Hip- 
« pocrates very rarely occurs; and I have hardly ſeen. it, tho 
edicine for torty Years.” This I can alſo 
affirm from my own Experience, But in a ſpurious Tertian Fever, 
the Symp:oms are indeed milder, the Heat not ſo. burning, the 
V not ſo frequent, the Urine not of fo bigh a Colour, 
and on the Day of Intermiſhon, a Languor of the Strength, a 
WearineGs of che Joints, and a Want ot Appetite, remain with 
the Patient. This Species of Tercian is molt incident to Perſons 
of languid Habits, Women, and thoſe of ſpongious Conſtitutions, 
eſpecially in che Autumn. bo T | 
A Tertian Fever may be, alſo, either regular or irregular, or 
anomalous, or confuled. The former preſerves an equal Type, 
both with reſpect to the Time of its Invaſion and Termination, 
the Length and Shortneſs of the Paroxyſm, and is accompanied 
with the uſual Symptoms; whereas, in .the latter, the Time 
of the Acceſſion is irregular, ſometimes in the Fore, and ſome 
times in the Afternoon, ſometimes in the Evening and ſometimes 
in the Middle of the N ighr; the Paroxyſm is ſometimes ſhorter 
and ſometimes longer; the Urine, at the time of Remiſſion or In- 
termiſſion, depoſits no Sediment; the Sweat is eicher too ſmall, 
or too profuſe, and afflicts the Patient on the Day of Inter miſſion. 
t is: alio, accompanied with different Symptoms, according to the 
iverſity of Conſtitutions; ſuch as Fluxes, Hæmorthages of 
the Nole, violent Subverſions of the Stomach, intolerable Head- 
achs, Alienations of Mind, exceſſive Cardialgias, Pains of the 
Joints, and Gripes of the Inteſtines. And theſe irregular Feyers, 
which preſerve. no Type, ate generally epidemical, arile from a 
præter-· natural and unu ual Conſtitution of the Summer and Au- 
tumn; and are generally of the continual Kind. In the Year 
1727, Fevers, of this Kind, were U ru almoſt all over 
Germany, after an intenſe Dryneſs, and Heat of the Atmoſphere 
for ſeveral Monchs. pry 0 
Tei tian Fevers are alſo ſometimes ſimple and ſometimes double. 
In the former, the Paroxyſms recur every other Day; but in 
the latter daily, and ſometimes twice a. Day, with one Day of 
ntermiſſion. A double Tertian is however to be diſtingurſh'd 
from a Quotidian, which daily keeps equal Times of Acceſſion; 
but in the . 5 the Return of che raroxyim correſponds to 
alternate Days. IMP 
93 is 10 Tertian of the continual Kind, which may be 
known by theſe Signs; It attacks the Patient with Horror, An- 
xiety, Vomiting, Feat and exceſſive Languor : Nor on the fol- 
jowing Day do theſe Symptoms totally intermit, but only remit ; 
the — of Pulie alſo remains, and is accompanied. with 

Heat, Languor, and Weakneſs ; but on the Day of the Parozyl 

after a previous but gentle Refrigeration of the external Parts, 


* 


the Symptoms are again increaſed and augmented. Such Fevers 


when epidemical, ſometimes continue for two or three Weeks, 
before they. terminate in a legitimate Intermittent. But it fre- 
zently happens, that a Tertian is for ſome Days of the continual 
ind, and afterwards paſſes into an Intermittent, which is a good 
Sign ; whereas tis a bad Sign, when. from an Iutermittent it 
changes to a Continual. al To 
Generally Gmple and regular, as well as double and anomalous 


Tertiams are epidemical, and ariſe from a preternatural Conſtitu- 


tion of the Weather, eſpecially in Summer. Epidemical Tertians 
are familiar, and, as it were, peculiar to certain Places; thoſe, for 
„ Which are ſituated low, cloudy, ſurrounded with Lakes, 


9 Ponds, and infe ited with Gnats or Inſects, fo that the Joha- 
biants of 


ſuch Places rarely eſcape a. Tertian every Year, and 


| : - | 7 | : [ F R | | . 
Strahgers are oſteger afflicted wich ſuch a Misfortune, ind with 
Difficulty totally freed from it. * 3 
All theſe Species of Tertians are at firſt mild, but are increaſed 
a5 the Ptirotyſms are repeated; « ſure Proof, that under the I- 


. perus of the Diforger, by the inordinare Morions of the Solids 


and the Fluids, the Juices of the, Body are more and more gon- 
raminared, and tendered intemperate; and theſe Juices, on the 
Days of Intermiſſion, when Perfpiration and Excretion is dimini- 


o 
N 


ſhed, gradually acquire a ſtill worle Quality, ST 
Every Paroxy{m, is terminated by a Relaxation of the Com- 
pages of the Skin, by Moiſture, or Swear. The Urine on the 
ay of Intermiſſion is thicker, contains a Cloud, or 1 
a Sediment, which is the rnore copiou the more the Body aboun 
in Blood and Juices. But if in the Decline, the Sweat does not 
break forth, if the Urine is, alſo, chin and aqueous on the D 
of Intermiſſſon, and the Patient intenſely coſtive, as is very uſu 
with bypochondriac Patients, theſe Signs are ſtrong Proofs that 
the nervous Syſtem is greatly affected by Spaims, ariling from an 
obſtinate and rebellious febrile Matter. FOE 
' Generally about the third or fourth Paroxyſm, ſmall Ulcers 
ariſe about the Lips, and the Urine is diſcharged with a kind 
of Heat, after which the Symptoms are remarkably mitigated, 
But this Species of Fever is beſt, moſt ſecurely, and totally ter- 
minated, wheb eicher by NaturEalvile, or the Afiſtance © Art, 
a _— bilious Flux is procured, and Perſplration increaſed. 
on the Day of Intermiffion; which may be known from th 
Largeneſs and Vigour of the Pulſe, and the Increaſe of the Strength. 
But thoſe who labour under epidemica! and anomalous Tertians, 
after the Termination of the Fever, recover Health and Strength 
in « flaw and difficult manner, for which Reaſon chey require 
an accurate and proper Regimen. | | { 
No Fever by its Heat and intenſe internal Motion under the 
Paroxyſm, ſo quickly dries a ſucculent, or emaciates a corpu- 
lent Habit, and generates ſo large a Quanity of bilious Recre- 
ments, Which are voided by Vomit, Urine and Stool, as a Ter- 
tian, accompanied with an intenſe and long protracted Hear. 
And this was certainly the Reaton, why.the Antients derived this 
Fever from an intemperate and redundant Bile, tho“ this Redun* 
dance js rather the Effect, than the Cauſe of the Diſorder. - | 
Tei tians are longer and mote obſtinate in Autumn and Winter, 
than at other Seatons, eſpecially when the Viſcera are in a bad 
Condition, the Prime Vie ſpaſmodically conſtticted, and infarcted 
with Flatulencies, the Patient coſtive, or voracious; or when he 
has eaten too much, eſpecially before the-Paroxyſm,as, alſo, when, 
in conſequence of the Neglect of a proper Regimen, under, and 
after the Paroxyſm, the Sweat is ſuppreſſed; or when the Cure is 
prepoturendy inſtituted, which generally happens in poor Per- 
ons, and thoſe, who labour for their Bread. This Doctrine is 
onfirm'd by Hippocrates, in get. 1. Aph. 9. But Tertians are 
orter, and leis dubious. when they happen in the Summer, 
when the Primæ Vie and Viſceta are diſpoſed to a found State: 
and a proper dietetic and diaphoretic Regimen, are skilfully uſed; 
during the Times of Intermiſſion. | 
Tho? every Intermittent is not of a very dangerous Nature, 
yet hardly any Fever requires a ſtricter Regimen, and a more 
cautious Method of Cure, than thoſe of the Tertian-2nd Quartan 
Kind; ſince. theſe, if proper Meaſures are not taken, bring on vios 
lent and incurable Diſeaſes, ſuch as low and hettic Fevers, ſud+ - 


den Swellings of the Feet, Dropſies, Contractions and violene 


Pains of che Limbs, flatulent and hypochondriacal Diſorders, and 
various ſpaſmogic and convulſive Dileaſes; and in Children Epi- 
lepſies; all which Diſorders ſucceed the prepoſterous and too li- 
beral Uſe of Aſtringents, before a due Correction and Evacu- 
ation of the exctementitious Matter. Hence Alexgnder Trallian, 
in Lib. 12, Cap. 6. juſtly obſerves, © that a Tertian is cafily cured; 
but when it is treated by choſe Phyſicians who have not Judg» 
«© ment, enough to take proper Meaſures, it is not only cured 
« with Difficulty,. but alſo ſometimes rendered incurable,” ../ 
A Tertian in conſequenee of ſome Error, either of the Patient or 
Phyſician, may eaſily change into ſome other Diſorder, a ſimple 
Tertian, for Inſtance, into one of the double, and ſometimes of 
the triple Kind; or into a quotidian, and ſlow,yor even into s 
continual or choleric Fever. e 7 
Tertian and Quartan Fevers return more frequently and eaGly 
than other Diſorders, eſpecially when they are prepofterouſly 
ſuppreſſed. For when a Patient, lately recovered trom"ſuch Fe. - 
vers, is Expoſed to a moiſt and cold Air, or a penetrating North» 
Wind; when his Stomach is over-loaded with too great 3 Quan- 
ticy of Food, or full of Aliments of an unſalutary Ka, when 
his Mind is diſeompoſed by any Paſon, eſpecially: Anger, or 4 
Fright ; or when any acrid Purgative is exhibited; forthwith'the 
febrile Spaſms, the Head-ach, the Refrigerationof the external 
Parts, ſuch as the Ears and Noſtrils, the Oſcitation, Pandicula- 
tion, the Pain about the firſt Vertebra of the Loins, the Languor 
of the Limbs, the unealy Stricture and Tenhon. of the Hypo-: 
chondria and Inteſtines, the Horriphlation and Refrigeration to- 
gether with the concomicant Heat rezurn; tho in chefirſt Paroxyſas 
of the returning Diſorder,jult as in the Beginniog of all Incermitcents, 


all theſe Symptoms are mild, but incteaſed and augmented in the 
ſubſequent Paroxyſms. 24 1 7911. K AE” „ © 
The 
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The Method of preventing Trrtiant. 

Since Tertian Fevers-are generally epidemical, and their an- 
recedent uctive ae age B. in 1 1 
or | ntemperature, of the Air, a Suppreſſion erſpira- 
. a Load of Crudities in the Pricace Viæ, tis fabi. 
ently obvious, that, when ſuch Fevers rage, an intemperate, 
impure, and vapid Air is to be avoided ; bur, above all, a noctur- 
= md moiſt Air; Nor is the Patient to overload his Sto- 
mach with too large a Quantity of Aliments, or thoſe of hard 
Digeſtion: Neither is he to drink large Quantities of 1 
eſpecially of the ſpirituous or aceſcent kind; nor to indulge 
himſelf in the Gratification of his Paſſions. 

Among the Medicines proper for preventing Tertians in an 
exceſſively hot Surnmer, the moſt conſiderable are, gently 
nicrous, abſorbent, and diaphoretic Powders ; temperate and 
diluting Decoctions, prepar'd of the Roots of Succory and 
Vipers-graſs, the Shavings of Hartſhorn, and clean Barley, and 

d for ordinary Drink; as, alſo, the cold Selteran Wa- 
ters, or thoſe of Mildungen, which at the ſame time render the 
Body ſufficiently ſoluble. Ir is, alſo, expedient every Morni 
after Sleep, to promote Perſpiration by Infuſions of ſuch 
Herbs -as purify the Blood, ſuch as Scordium and Paul's Betony ; 
For a Tertian Fever does not readily ſeize the Perſon, whoſe 
Body is ſufficiently ſoluble, and whoſe erſpiration is free: On the 
contrary, when he is preternaturally coſtive, and his Body lan- 
guid, and ſomewhat cold, tis a pretty infallible Sign, that a Ter- 


tian is not far of. 
Intention of Cure in a Tertian. 


In the Cure of all Diſorders, the principal Intention of the 
Phyſician is to be directed to the Removal of the proximate 
Cauſes, Since, therefore, Tertians principally ariſe from a thin, 
acrid, moveable, and bilious Humour, ſtimulating the whole 
nervous Syſtem and Coats of the Veſſels, to Spaſms and Strictures, 
hence tis obvious, that the great Intentions to be purſued in 


their Cure are, ; 
1. To temperate and correct that ſubtile and cauſtic Acri- 


mony. 

2 Geatly to diſſipate and evacuate, eſpecially by Perſpiration, 
the corrected and Len ale peccant Matter, generated and left 
in the Body in conſequence of an obſtructed Perſpiration. 

3. To to mitigate the violence of the Spaſms, which eſpecially 
8 the Cold and Horror excite terrible Symptoms. 

4. Seaſonably to diſlodge and evacuate the acid, viſcid, and 
bilious Crudities, which are princigeny lodg'd in the Duodenum, 
and afford a Niaus for the febrile Matter. 

5. After the Paroxyſm to reſtore Strength to the Body, and 
preſerve the Excretions in due Order, leſt, as is uſual, after every 
violent Shock of any Diſorder, and Spaſms of the muſcular and 
nervous Parts, a want of due Tone in the Parts, and Languor 
of the Motions, ſhould ſucceed, in conſequence of which the 
Circulation of the Blood and Humours, together with the,Se- 
cretions and Excretions, would become languid, and, by this 


means, the febrile Matter be afreſh generated, cheriſh'd, and ft 


accumulated. And 
6. When ſuch a Fever is remov'd, ſince it eaſily recurs, 
carefully ro hinder and prevent the Generation of freſh Matter 


fit for producing a Relapſe. 
In order, then, to anſwer the firſt Intention, which is to cor- 


rect the bilious Acrimony, which, in conſequence of the in- 
tenſe Heat, gradually contaminates all the Juices, nothing is 
more efficacious than common Nitre duly depurated, fince by 
fixing the volatile Sulphur, by which the inteſtine Motion is 
excited, it extinguiſhes the Heat, and produces a far' better Effect 
than Acids, which indeed allay the Heat, but at the fame time 
inſpiſſate the Humours ; whereas Nitre rather preſerves them fluid 
pos. thin. The ſulphureous and bilious Acrimony is, alſo, excel- 
lently obrunded by drinking Liquors of a diluting and moiſten- 
ing are ſuch as Priſans prepared of Barley-roots, of Vipers- 
raſs, Shavings of Hartſhorn, Juice and Peel of Cirron duly 
boil in pure Water; as, alſo, Water-gruel, ſweet Whey, the 
Salteran Waters, or Small-beer well boil'd, and of a diuretic 
Quality: And theſe are principally beneficial under the Paroxyſm. 
The ſecond Intention, which is, after the Paroxyſm, gently to 
eliminate, eſpecially by Perſpiration, the thin excrementinous 
bilious Humours now un . and corrected, is principally an- 
ſwer'd by gentle Diaphoretics, ſuch as Ceruſs of Antimony, 
burnt and Philoſophically prepar'd Hartſhorn, Infuſions pre- 
par'd of Scordium, or Carduus Benedictus, and Citron- peel; 
as, alſo, the Eſſence of Scordium, or Carduus Benedictus, ſuffi- 
ciently ſaturated, tho' not very ſpirituous, and mix'd with the 
anodyne mineral Liquor. | | 

The third Intention of Cure is, to mitigate the Violence of 
the Spaſms, under the Paroxyſm. This Purpoſe is excellently 
anſwer d by the Uſe of nitrous, ia "app gently diaphoretic, 
and m—_ Subſtances, rogether with ſuch things as excite a 
moderate breathing Sweat: But, among all other Medicines, 
this Intention is beſt anſwer d by the anodyne mineral Liquor, 
or, which may beuſed as a Succedancum for it, by the dulcify'd 
Spirit of Nitre well prepar d; ſince by its mild anodyne Sulphur, 


TER 


which is friendly to Nature, it checks the exorbitant 
not only of the nervous Fluid, bur, alſo, of the ſolid, nervous, 
and muſcular Parts, eſpecially when ir is mix d with fix d Pow- 
ders, or diaphoretic Eſſences, and exhibited with Waters of a 
ſedative Virtue, ſuch as thoſe obtain d from the Flowers of 
Elder, the Lime-tree, Primroſes, Lilies of the Valley, common 
Chamomile, Roſes, the Egyptian Thorn, Meadow-ſweet, and 
that obrain'd from black Cherries. | 

In order to anſwer the fourth Intention, which is to diſl 
and evacuate the acid, viſcid, and bilious Sordes lodg'd in t 
Prime Vie, the Phyſician is carefully to endeavour to correct 
and eliminate the peccant and intemperate Juices, convey'd 
thither from the whole Body. Hence, in Caſes where there 
is a Redundance of acid Cruditieg, the Cure is perform'd by 
Abſorbents alone, whether alcaline or ſaline earthy Subſtances. 
The fafeſt and moſt efficacious of theſe are the Eyes and Claws 
of Crabs, and the” Shells of Eggs, which, as they are tender, 
and eaſily diſſol vd, are for that Reaſon juſtly * to Sea- 
ſhells, which are hard, cannot be eaſily diſſol vd, and which 
with an Acid acquire an , Quality. | 

We have already mention'd, that nothing is ſuperior to 
Nitre, in Caſes where there is a bilious Acrimony; but where 
the Juices are thick, viſcid, and tenacious, no Medicines are 
more efficacious than neutral Salts, ſuch as vitriolated Tartar, 
the digeſtive Salt of Sylvius, prepar'd of the Caput Mortuum 
of Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, made of equal Parts of Salt of Tar- 
tar, and Sal Ammoniac, as, alſo, depurated Sal Ammoniac itſelf : 
Theſe Medicines are certainly highly beneficial and efficacious 
in robuſt Perſons, accuſtom'd to a coarſe heavy, Food and 
Aliments obtain'd from the Sea, ſuch as the Swedes, the Durch 
and the Weſtphalians, with whom theſe Fevers generall laſt 
very long, But theſe Salts muſt be diluted in a ſufficienc 
Quantity of ſome aqueous Vehicle; for theſe Medicines, when 
duly repeated, or exhibired in a large Doſe, beſides their inci- 
ding Quality, alſo, prove purgative, and effectually eliminate 
the Sordes. For this Reaſon, in our Days, the Salts prepar d 


of medicinal Waters have acquird a juſt Reputation for their 


Salubrity, ſuch as the Salts obtain'd from the Waters of Sedlirz 
and Egra ; and, in Imitation of them, Epſom Salts ; half an Ounce 
or more of which, diffoly'd in a Pint of Water, by deterging 
and eyacuating the viſcid and excrementitious Sordes of the 
Prime Vie, is of excellent Service againſt Intermittents, and 
the Diſorders ariſing from the Stomach. The fame Effect is 
roduc'd by the bitter Sealitæ Waters, which I diſcover di; 
2 I have known Tertians cured only by drinking half a Pint 
of them three or four times on the Days of Intermiſſion. But 
ſometimes the Weakneſs of the Stomach, and the Frequency of 
Spaſms in it, together with acid, ſaline Juices, which are uſual 
in Infants, old Perſons, hypochondriac Patients, and thoſe 
labouring under Cardialgias, contra-indicate the' Uſe of Salts : 
For which, Reaſon in ſuch Caſes, it is rather expedient to exhi- 
bir an Ounce or two of Manna, with or without Rhubarb, 
with the Addition of a Dram, or half a Dram, of the Terra 
dliata Tartari, and a few Drops of the Oil of Cedar. 
When the Duodenum is full of a bilious Humour, or the 
biliary Ducts infarcted with tough and contaminated Juices, it 
is 8 to make an Evacuation, by means of Emetics. For 
this Purpoſe we may, to weak Patients, exhibir Ipecacuanba- root, 
but, to more robuſt Perſons, this Root mixed with a Grain or 
two of Emetic Tartar, Emetic Tartar by itſelf, alſo, or, which is ſtill 
better, the emetic Julap prepar'd of ſpirituous Citron-peel-water, 
Julap of Roſes, and diflolv'd Emetic Tartar ; but if tis neceſſary, 
not only to purge the ſuperior, bur, alſo, the inferior Viſcera 
from recrementitious Sordes, in Perſons who indulge themſelves 
in Gluttony, both thoſe Ends may be commodiouſly obtain'd 
by an Infuſion of Manna, prepar'd of an Ounce or an Ounce 
and an half of Manna, a Dram of the Terra foliata Tartari, and 
one or two Grains of emetic Tartar. | 
The peccant Humours being thus corrected, and evacuated 
thro* the ſeveral Emunctories of the Body, the Phyfician is 
next to purſue the fifth Intention of Cure, which conſiſts in 
reſtoring the Strength of all the ſolid Parts, eſpecially of the 
Sromerk and Inteſtines, which are weaken'd by the long-con- 
tinued Spaſms and Paroxyſms. This is a Circumſtance of ſuch 
Importance in the Cure of Intermittents, that tho” alterative, 
aperient, bitter, and evacuating Medicines are ever fo long us d; 
et the Paroxyſms are not remoy'd, whereas it remits, and at 
ſt ceaſes, by the due Uſe of proper Corroboratives ; for when 
the Se of the nervous vaſcular and muſcular Parts is 
reſtor'd, are not ſubject to Stagnations of the Humours, - 
which are the Cauſes of the ſpaſmodic Paroxyſms; bur the 
Circulation of the Blood, and all the Juices, rather becomes 
more free, the Pulſe quicker, and the Reſpiration, her with 
the Secretions and Excretions, ſtronger ; ſo that the Paroxyſins 
not only ceaſe, bur, alſo, the freſh Fomes of the febrile 8 is 
diſpe'd, which orherwiſe gains Strength, when, on the Day of 
Intermiſſion, the Patient's Reſpiration is. languid, and his Pulſe 


ſmall. 

But, among all the antifebrile Specifics of an Qua- 

ner Nee knwon, fuch as the aſtringent Barks Roots, 
4 | Kel uy On 
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perſpiration of Steel or Alum, or even the ſomewhat hotter Me- 
dicines, none is more temperate, ſafe, or betrer accommodated 
to Perſons of all , Temperaments, and Sexes,'or anſwers 
more Intentions of Cure, than the Peruvian Bark, as is evinc'd by 
numberleſs Experiments; for when this Medicine is us'd at a 
Seaſon, and in Conjunction with a due Regimen, ſo 
as not to ſuppreſs, but rather to promote, the natural Excretions, 
it, on account of its mild earthy 1 1 Principle, and balſa- 
mic Bitterneſs, ſurpaſſes all other Medicines; and, when a few 
Doſes of it are only exhibited, miraculouſly allays febrile 
Paroxyſms: But tis far more efficacious in Powder and Sub- 
ſtance, than in Decoctions, Infuſions, Eſſences, or Extracts]; 
and, if all other Circumſtances are alike, if it is exhibited in the 
time of Intermiſſion, the Pulſe becomes more brisk, the Heat 
and Perſpiration greater, and the Body, eſpecially in choleric 
Patients, more ſoluble; all which are certain Proofs of its hap 
and ſucceſsful Operation. I often preſcribe an Electuary, by 
which [ have ſeen a great Number of Patients labouring under 
Tertian Fevers cur'd, and which is prepar'd in the following 
manner. | 


Take of Elder-rob, half an Ounce ; of Perwvien Bark, fix 
Drams ; of the Powder of common Chamomile-flowers, 

two Drams; of the Extract of the leſſer Centaury, and 
Powder of Cloves, each half a Dram; and of the Syrup 
of Citron- juice, an Ounce and an half: Make into an 
Electuary. | 


I ſometimes, alſo, in order to facilitate Perſpiration, mix with 
it half a Dram of diaphoreric Antimony, old Theriaca, or Sal 
Ammoniac; and, after the Paroxyſm is over, every two Hours 
I extibir half a Dram of this EleQuary. But for thoſe who have 
render Conſtitutions, and weak Stomachs, the Bark is to be re- 
duc'd to a liquid Form in the following manner. 


Take of Peruvian Bark, an Ounce ; of Caſcarilla, Cinnamon, 
and Salt of Tartar, each one Dram; of the Water of 
Chamomile-flowers, one Pint and of Wine, the like _ 

tity: Digeſt in a gentle Heat; and to the Liquor, w 
ſtrain'd, add half an Ounce of the Syrup of r 

Mix for an antifebrile Potion, an Ounce or two of which 
are to be taken every two Hours. 


In order to prevent, which is the Defign of the ſixth Inten- 
tion, the frequent Relapſes of Intermittent, and eſpecially of 
Tertian Fevers, there is no more effectual Method, than to avoid 
all ſuch Things, as have a Tendency to generate ſuch Fevers, 

carefully obſerving the Cautions before inculcated in the Me- 
thod ot Prevention: And fince, when the Body is exhauſted by 
the Fever, the Appetite, on its Departure, is generally v 
keen, whilſt the Stomach and Nature are as yet but we 
and languid, it frequently happens, that new Crudities are rege- 
nerated in the Prime Vie, which lay a Foundation either for a 
flow Fever, or a Relapſe into the former, which was before re- 
mov d. Hence tis abſolutely expedient, that thoſe who are juſt 
recover'd- from a Fever, ſhould eat light Suppers, and Aliments 
of eaſy Digeſtion, and uſe proper Meaſures to ſupport the 
Strength of their Stomachs, eliminate the Sordes from the Prime 
Vie, and deterge the Remains of the Diſorder, if there are any. 
For this Purpoſe I recommend the moderate, tho frequent, 
Uſe of the Balſamic Cordial Pills, nine or eleven of which may 
be ſwallowed every other Day, either at Morning or Night; 
for by their means the whole Body acquires Strength, the 
Flatulences are eaſily diſcuſs'd, the Body render'd gently ſoluble, 
thePulſe increas d, and the Perſpiration render'd brisker. In 
this Caſe, excellent Effects are, alſo, produc'd by Stomachic 


corroborative Elixirs, of which thirty or _ Drops are to be 
. 


taken before Dinner. This Intention is, alſo, excellently anz 
ſwer'd by the Balſamic Elixir, the Stomachic Elixir of Michaeli 

to be found in the Theſaurus Pharmaceuticus ſubjoin d to the 

cla vis Schrederiana, or the Sromachic Eſſence prepar'd in m 
manner; or the Eſſence of red Gentian, mix'd with Sal Volati 
Oteoſum, as, alſo, my viſceral Elixir. | 


The Methods of Cure in particular Caſes. 


When s Load of peccant Humours in the Stomach and Duo- 
denam calls for an effectual Depletion, which may be con- 
jectur d from a previous Courſe of Gluttony, an Anxiety of 
the Præcordia, Nauſea, Eructations, and Bitterneſs of the Mouth 1 
we are, immediately after the firſt or ſecond Paroxyſm, to exhi- 
bir, on the Day of Intermiſſion, ſuch an Emetic as we have 
above recommended ; or, if the Stomach is ſtrong, and peccant 
Matter to be evacuated by Vomit and Stool, the following 

Formula may be preſcrib d. 


Take of Sedlitz or Epſom Salts, half an Ounce; and of 
emetic Tartar, two or three Grains: Reduce to a Powder, 
to be diflolv'd in half a Pint of pure tepid Water, to be 

_  grank two Hours after the Paroryſm is ended; afterwards 


b is, in ſome tneaſure_recover'd, 
after the Evacuation, ſome Doſes of the above deſerib d anti- 


- But as ſoon w the 8 


the Uſe of a proper and moderate 


the co if y-thing hitders the ſalutary Excre- 


Take of Sedlitz Salrs, half an Ounce ; of Sal Amtmoniac, ot 
the digeſtive Salt of Sylvias, and of Crabs-eyes, each 
two Drams; and of purified Nitre, one Dram: Make into 
a Powder, of which half a Dram is to be taken every 
two Hours, in an Ounce of pure Water, or common 
Chamomile-warer or Ptiſan, drinking, immediately after, a 
Cup of Tea. | 


Wich this, after I have, for ſome of the intertnittent Days; 

mildly and gradually purged the whole Inteſtines, and the Fever 

et remains, or is not diminiſh'd with reſpect to its Vehemence, 
either order equal ,Quantities of the Peruvian Bark and Sal 
or my Electuary alone, to be interpos'd;;z and by this Method 


have ſoon and happily cur'd mical and autumnal Tertians. 


But if the Patient is ſubject to the hypochondriac Diſorder, 
is of a delicate Conſtitution, is coſtive, or afflicted with In- 
flations of the Stomach, is impatient, and readily diſpos d to 
Commotions of Mind, we are neither to uſe Emetics, nor pur- 

tive Salts ; but the moſt happy Effects are produc'd by 

yſters prepar'd of temperate, carminative,and emollient Sub- 

ſtances, as, alſo, the balſamic Pills exhibited in a ſmall Doſe, 

nine, for Inſtance, or eleven, at the time of Intermiſſion, giving 

Hours, either before or after, a digeſtive Powder | 

par'd of Crabs- eyes, the Terra foliata Tarter), vitriolated T 
and depurated Nitre. | be, 

In the Acceſſion of the Fever, and under the Paroxyſm, 


eſpecially during the Rigor, nothing is to be attempted by the 


Phyſician: The Patient is at that time, alſo, to abſtain from 


drinking, eſpecially cold Liquors, even tho', under the cold Fir, 
he ſhould be rack d with Drought. But as the Heat gradually 


increaſes, and arrives at its a ſufficient Quantity of 
Drink is to be allow'd, tho* not in large Draughts, but ſmall 
Quantities frequently exbibited, taking care, at the ſame time, 
that it be not ungrateful to the Palate. For this Purpoſe, we 
may uſe the Decoctions and Iufuſions already recommended, 


nd eſpecially Ptiſans, or Water-gruel, with Vi als, adding 
: of Lemons, a 2 ve 


the Syru or Raſpberries, as, al dulcify 
Spirit of Nitre, and Oil of ar. In order to extinguiſh 
the Heat, nothing is more proper than « temperating Powder, 
conſiſting of two Parts of Crabs-eyes, and one Part of Nitre, 


frequently exhibited with Ptiſan. | 
"When the Heat remits, and the Paroxyſm .is terminated, 


the appearing Moiſture or Sweat on the Skin is to be gently. 


omoted, not only by the Heat of the Bed and Stoves, bur, alſo, 
by internal Medicines: For which Purpoſe, beſides the Thi 
already mentioned, Infuſions of the Roots of Viperwgras, 
Scordium, and Citron- peel, are excellent. But, after the Fever is 
totally remov'd, the Body is to be {carefully defended againſt all 
Refrigeration internal or external, whilſt we are rather to keep ic 
in a perpetual Perſpiration; which may be obtain'd by proper 
Exerciſe, and the frequent Drinking of warm Liquors. 


Practical Cautions and Obſervations. 


In order to the skilful Cure of Tertians, whether ſimple, 
double, or continued, the Beginning and End of the Paroxyſm 
are, above all things, to be obſery the Phyſician, who may 
Judge of it from the Refrigeration of the Extremities, the 
andiculation, the Oſcitation, the Horror, and a 22 of 
the Pulſe into one of a more quick and contracted Kind. But 
he is to judge of the Termination of the Paroxyſm from 'the 
increas d So of the Pulſe, the Remiſſion of the Heat, and 
the Moiſture or Sweat on the Body; for, either before or during 
the Paroxyſm, tis not expedient either to let Blood, or exhibit 
a Vomit, a Purgative, Peruvian Bark, or any other corrobo- 
ee rar, when expotien; tor commutienty promos 
the Sweat, is tent, is to be commodi promoted; 
and in the Time of the total Incermiſſion, it is proper to exhibit 
Diaphoretics, Evacuants, or Specifics, accommodated to the pe- 
CREE 888 eſpecially in hot Conſt 
a Tertian in t inning, y itu- 
tag often 7 a continual and — dr we 8 
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If a Tertian is obſtinate, as in the Autumn, or paſſes into a 
Quotidian, the- antifebrile Potion, deſcribed by Crollius, from 
bim recommended by Riverius, and conſiſting of the diſtilled 
Water of Catduus Benedictus, Salt of Wormwood, and Spirit of 
Vitriol, drank twice or thrice a Day, afford great Relief, eſpe- 
ceially when the balſamic Pills are interpoſed. But tis to be 


obſerved, that the Spirit of Vitriol is not to be immediately mixed 


with the Salt of Wormwood, but the Mixture is to be made in the 
Water. I, alſo, generally ſubſtitute Oi/ of Tartar per Deliquium 


in the room of the Salt of Wormwood, obſerving, in the Mix- 


ture, exactly to hit upon the Point of Saturation. And ſuch a 
Potion is poſſeſſed of a ſimilar, or even a ſuperior, aperient Vir- 
tue, to the medicinal and mineral Waters above-mentioned. _ 
The ſame Potion is highly beneficial in a too biliaus Tertiati, 
or one produced, in choleric Patients, by Angef. We are, in 
ſuch Cates, carefully to abſtain from bitter, ſudorific, alexiphar- 
mic, acrid, aromatic Medicines, and much more from volatile 
Salrs; but we are raiher to uſe highly temperate, ſaline, nitrous, 
and precipitating Medicines, - | 
Peruvian Bark is certainiy an excellent Antifebrile, and I have 
found it both ſafe and efficacious in epidemical Fe vers. But it 


is always more ſafe in Patients of delicate hot and brisk Conſti- 


tions, a8, alſo; when the Urine depoſits a Sediment, and the 
Pei ſpiration is freely carried on, than in languid, melancholic, and 
phlegmatic Patient, Women who labour under a Suppreſſion 


of che Menſes, and thoſe in whom the Excretions are defective, 


or the Urine crude, Hence, after the Exhibition of the Bark, 
Motion of the Body is carefully to be injoined ; and not cold, but 
hot, Liquors. preſcribed for Drink, 

"Tis ſometimes neceſſary, by means of the Peruvian Bark, and 
other Specifics, to check the Paroxyſms, before the morbifie Mat- 
ter is corrected, and ſufficiciently evacuated, that the Phyſician 
may afterwards more ſucceſsfully correct and eliminate the Fomes 
of the Fever by proper Remedies. 155 

When the Heat, and other Symptoms are ſo violent as to exhauſt 


the Strength, I have found from many Inſtances, that happy) 


Effects are produced by Peruvian Bark mixed with Nitre, and 
exhibited in the Form of an Electuaty; by the Uſe of which, I 


have ſeen the Symptoms immediately mitigated, and the Patient's 


Strength increaſed : Only tis to be obſerved, that, even after this, 
the febrile Matter is to be Corrected and evacuated by proper 


_ Medicines. 


As acrid Purgatives increaſe the Spaſms, they are never to be 
exhibited in a Tertian, much leſs when by the Peruvian Bark, or 
other Medicines, the Paroxyſms are removed, becauſe they eafily 

roduce a Relapſe. But it the Patient is coſtive, his Body is to 
b rendered ſoluble by Clyſters, or the balſamic Pills, interpoſing 
the Uſe of the Salts. a | 

Emetics, when indicated, are, in the very Beginning, to be 
uſed without Delay; nor are we to wait, till the Matter is con- 
coed ; but rather eliminate it by the neareſt Way, before it 
diffuſes its hurtful Influences farther. But, if the Patient has 
already laboured under a Tertian for ſame time, the preternatural 
Heat diſpoſes the Stomach to an Inflammation, which is after- 
wards ealily brought on by an Emetic. However, when the Pa- 


roxyſm returns frequently, tho! mildly, and when the Fever, thro' 


2 Neglect of a proper Regimen, or a bad Method of Cure, con- 
tinues for ſome Months, a Vomit is often exhibited with Succeſs: 
Only 'tis to be obſerved, thar at this time a ſmaller Doſe is to be 
exhibited, than at the Beginning; and that, by means of ſuch an 
Emetic, ſo large a Quantity of bilious Humours is evacuated 
from the Duodenum, that tho? the Fever does not totally ceaſe, yet 


tis afterwards eaſily cured by antifebrile Specifics, eſpecially the 
_ Peruvian Bark, with the Addition of a due and proper Regimen. 


In Tertian Fevers, Veneſection is not to be uſed without the 
reateſt Caution. In the Beginning of the Fever, when it re- 
ſembles one of the continual Kind, when the Heat is intenſe, 
and accompanied with a Delirium, when the Diſorder happens 


in the Summer, when the Patient is in the Flower of his Age, of 


a bilious Conſtitution, easily provok'd to Anger, and addicted to 
juxurious and high Living, opening a Vein is of great Service; only 
the Prime Viz are to be previouſly cleanſed, and the Time of 
Intermiſfion choſen for that Purpole. A few Hours before or after 
the Veneſection, the Patient may drink a few Cups of an Intu- 


ſion of common Chamorile-flowers, which. is of ſingular Effi- 


cacy againſt Fevers; partly becauſe the Blood, being by it attenu- 
ated, ues — freely 3 and, partly, becauſe the ſpaſmodic 
Motions, which conſtitute the very Nature of theſe Fevers, are, 
by its means, in ſome meaſure allay'd-: On the contrary, when 
the Prime Vie are tull of Crudities and Sorde*, the Patient not 
plethoric, and other Symptoms not preſent, Veneſection is inju- 
rious, becaule the lalutàty Excretions, eſpecially Perſpiration, are, 


by its means, ſuppreſſed; and the Fever, as we find from Expe- 


rience, increaſed and protracted, . 3 
In intermittent Fevers, we are abſolutely to abſtaid from Opiates 
and Anodynes, among Which are, the Filulæ de Cynogloſſo ; for 
tho they mitigate, and ſometimes fuſpend, the Parox they 
yet impair the Strength, and diſturb rhe whole Progreſs and ſalu- 


tary Criſis of the Fever; {o chat the Gauſe of. the Diſorder be- 


leſs are we to uſe cephalic and nervous 
Bal ſam of Life; which are, on other Occaſions, highly bene- 
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Pilulas Wildegatſii, or the Theriaca Celeſtis, are far more propet 
and expedient in this Diſorder. CO b 55 
Preparations of Alum and Vitriol, alſo, ſtop the Paroxyſms of 
Fevers. But, if theſe vulgar Medicines are exhibited, tis neceſ- 
ſary, after they are uſed, io promote Sweat by Exerciſe, or by 
ay Decoctions and [nfuſions, that their noxious Qualities | 
de, in ſome meaſure, prevented ; for, after the prepoſterous Uk 
of theſe and other more powerful Aſtringents, I have obſerved 
many ＋ x pwr eſpecially a total Suppreſſion of ſalutary Diſ- 

charges of Blood, in thoſe accuſtomed to them. 4 
Caſcarilla- Bark is, alſo, an excellent Medicine in Intermitten 
Fevers, on account of its balſamic, ſulphureous, anodyne, earthy, 
and aſtringent Principle. But, becauſe it generally throws the 
Blood into preternatural Commotions, and excites a violent Heat; 
it is not much uſed in bilious Patients, and thoſe ſubject to im- 
petuous Motions of their Fluids; and, if it is preſcribed tor ſuch, 
a very {mall Doſe of it muſt only be uſed. But for languid and 
phlegmatic Patients, as, alſo, for Women, it is more preſcribed; 
upon Which Occaſions, it is moſt commodioufly mixed with . 
eruvian Bark. wy | 3; : 
Tho? Abſorbents are of ſingular Efficacy in the Cure of Fevers, 
yet they ought to be uſed moderately, and choſen; judiciouſly ; 
for when large Quantities of them are exhibited, they are not 
ſubdued by the Solvent or Menſtruum of the Stomach ; bur, re- 
maining entire, overload it, or which is worſe, by uniting into 
a kind of Paſte, create Anxieties, and a Nauſea. The coarſe 
Abſorbents, principally obtained from Sea-ſubſtances, ate not 
only with Difficulty difſolved, bur, alſo, afterwards, acquire an 

aſtringent Quality. | N 1 3 

It frequently happens, that in the Paroxyſm, eſpecially its Be- 
ginning, in conſequence of a Congeſtion of Blood to the Head, 
particularly in plethoric Patients, there ariſes a violent Head- ach, 
accompanied with a Perturbation ofthe Senſes and Imagina ion. But 
this Head-ach is not to be promiſcueully removed by Topics; 
for, I have obſerved, that the common Family Epichems, pre- 
pared with Wormwood, Rue, Cumin, Juniper-berries, com- 
mon Salt and bruiſed Bread, do more Harm than Good, in con- 
ſequence of the Vapour with which they fill the Head. Much 
Cabſtaboes ſuch as, my 


ficial in Head-achs. - 3 

In the Paroxyſm, hot Liquors, ſuch as Tea and Coffee, are 
highly improper, becauſe they too much exagitate the acrid and 
bilious Humours of the Blood, and ſurprifingly increaſe both the 
Heat and Anxieties; for Hippocrates, in Lib. 3. de Morb. informs 
us, „that hot Liquors are not expedient in — wg but rather 
“ ſuch as are cold.“ But out of the Paroxyſm, theſe warm Po- 
tions are of ſingular Service, eſpecially when the Body is ſuffi- 
ciently ſoluble. | : a1 

When a Tertian Fever is removed by means of Specifics, the 
proper Methods of preſerving Health, are not to be neglected ; 
but Refrigeration of the Body is to be carefully avoided, Mode- 
ration in Eating and Drinking obſerved, and the Uſe not only of 
the balſamic Pills, but, alſo, of the Stomachic Elixirs, for ſome 
time perſiſted in. . | 

Bur if, in conſequence of drinking large Draughts of cold Li- 
quor, or the prepoſterous Uſe of Aſtringents in Tertians, cedema- 
tous Tumors ſucceed, we are, by no means to uſe acrid Purga- 
tives, Chalybeates, or volatile Salts, but the Cure is rather to be 
attempted by abſterſive Salts, balſamic Pills, and temperate De- 
coctions of the Woods. When the Patient labours under an 
Ana ſarca, great Relief is, alſo, afforded by an Emetic, mixed 
with a due Quantity of the Extractum Parchymagogum Crollii, 
ſince by this means a large Quantity of Water is evacuated. 

have often obſerved, that plethoric old Perſons, and thoſe 
accuſtomed to Veneſection, by Refrigeration, have fallen into a 
violent Colic, ſucceeded by a continual epidemic Tertian, and 
in theſe, Veneſection proves highly beneficial; but the Peruvian 
Bark, too ſoon exhibited, generally proves ſo prejudicial, as to 
induce a Quotidian, reſembling an Hectic. 

To Children of eight or ten Years of Age, labouring under 
Terciang, I have with Succeſs exhibited an emetic Potion, and 
afterwards, ordered Clyſters of antifebrile Ingredients, ſuch as the 
leſſer Centaury, and Peruvian Bark to be injected, by which 
means the Fever ceafes totally, and never returns. 

Women become Cachectic from a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, 


when ſeized with a tertian Fever, are to be treated very cautiouſly, 
rejecting all draſtic Medicines, Evacuants, Corroboratives, and 


even Emmenagogues ; which, however, if temperate, may be 
ſucceſsfully uſed, when the Fever is wearing off. — — — 
lief is afforded by Clyſters of gently laxative, bitter, and carmi- 
native Ingredients ; as, alſo, by gently laxative Infuſions, which 
contain bitter Ingredients, Peru vian Bark, and Filings of Steel. 
Childbed Women, labouring under intermittent Fevers ſuffer 


very much, and are afflicted with hyſteric Symptoms, unleſ; 


their Lochia are duly attended to, eſpecially when this Evacua- 


po * with the Fever, is too ſoon ſuppreſſed, by Abior- 
ts © 


rained from Sea-ſubſtances, or precipitating Subſtances of 

a groſs Texture, ſuch as Shells and Coral, with or without an 

Acid. In this Caſe, great Relief is afforded by the Piluls Bal-. 
| Fans 
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tonice, which are highly beneficial. in Diſcaſes' ariſing 
from any Fault of the Uterus. Frederic Hoffman. 
TERTIANARIA. A Name for the Scatellaria. Sec Cassia. 
TERTIA8Sl. 
The Latix Phraſe ad tertias, though frequently uſed in Medi- 
cine, is UTP of a double Int tation, for it may either 
ify two 


irds, or one Third; that is, when applied to De- 


coctions: For Example, it may either ſignify, that the Boiling 
ſhould be continued till only one Third of the __—_ _—_— 
remains behind; or till only one Third of the Whole is waited, 
and two Thirds are left: But the latter ſeems to be the more 
common and approved Acceptation; and fo, likewiſe, ad tertias 
implere, or 4d duas tertias, is not to fill one Third, but two 
Thirds of a Veſſel. Edinburgh Diſpenſatery- e 
TERTIUM SAL. A neutral Salt. 


TESSELLA. The fame as RoTuL&, or TABELLE, Lo- 


es, or Troches. 1 | X N 
JESSERA OS. The Os Cuboides. 4 5 
TEST A. The Shell of a Fiſh, or Snail; or an earthen Veſſel. 
TESTES. The Teſticles. 
TESTICULI. The Teſticles. See GENERAT10. 


| Tar Ma rnop or TREATING a CANCER, OR SPHACELUS, 


IN Tae TesTiICLEs. 


If a Scirrhoſity of the Teſticle ſhould degenerate into a Can- 
cer, or an Inflammation into a Sphacelus, or if from any other 
Cauſe the whole Teſticle ſhould be affected with Putrefaction, 
one, and that a miſerable Remedy on! air Bi extirpating 
the Teſticle, in order to prevent the Diſorder from extendi 
itſelf to the Groin, and the interior Part of the Abdomen, 2 
at laſt, killing the Patient. The Method of performing this 

- tion is n ee Article — Wu 

But when the Teſticle is only in part corrupted by an Abſceſa, 
there is no Neceſſity of extirpating it entirely, but only of o 


ing the Abſceſs, and afterwards cleanſing and healing the Ulcer. on 


Garengeot obſerves, that it is extremely neceſſary in ev 
tion, that an Inciſion ſhould de made at RE 'the Abdomen, 
and that 2 — — ſhould 1 _ from the Parts 
to which a Li made about them, at 
the Ring, or even above it, 3 Teſticle be touched; 
which Method, he ſays, will not only be milder to the Patient, 
but even promote the : But for what Reaſon, he does not 
ſay. On the contrary, it is rather to be feared, that ſuch an Inci- 
fon would weaken this Part of the Abdomen, and make it liable 
to be affected with a Rupture ; not to mention the Pain, which 
the Patient muſt undergo, in ſuffering this Inciſion, which K 
— _ — 4. 47 = h tgp 
mation bein u the Ligature, which might pro- 
ceed to the —— Parts. But if the Corruption lies in the 
ſpermatic Veſſels to the Ring, or above it, Caſtration ought 
rather not to be attempted. + yt 


Or AN INFLAMMATION oF ThE TESTICLES. . 


flammation, which is attended with excruciating Pains, eſpeciall 
if the Diſorder comes to any conſiderable Height. ng: +7 F 
This Diſorder may proceed from two Caules ; 1. From ex- 
ternal Violence, as a Fall, Bruiſe, or, Contuſion, which may 
readily * from mounting an Horſe haſtily, or careleſGly. 
2. From a Venereal Cauſe, by the too early or imprudent Check 
ing of a Gonorrhœa. 28 | 
An Inflammation of the Teſticles may be diſtinguiſhed from 
any other Diſorder, ag yr th Ruptare of the Scrotum, when 
the Patient, after any of the a 

of a Swelling, Heat, Redneſs, and Pain in the Teſticles, and 
when the Tumor and Inflammation are apparent on Inſpection. 
Beſides; upon feeling the affected Teſticle, it will be found 
ternaturally enlarged, and ſometimes equal to the Size of a Fiſt. 
This Diſorder is far from being trivial; for frequently an Ab- 


ſcels or Sphacelus is induced, and the Patient is either deprived. 


of his Virility, or his Life; or it d into a Scirrhus, or 
a Cancer, the conſequence of which, alſo, is generally Death; 
or laſtly, it is ſucceeded by a Sarcocele, or Hy not with · 
out extreme Uneafineſs to the Patient. 5 * 
The fame Medicines are required ſor reſolving an Inflamma- 


tion of the Teſticles, which are uſed for the ame Intention in 


— of 2 (ſee MADE) ; 26.37 wan 1858 
gar of Li , ime-water, mixed with cam i 
rit of Vine, Sau ur, and Lapis Slant be in the 
ight-time, when Fomentations are in convenient, apply the 
laiſter of Frogs, with a double Quantity of Mercury, ot the 


_ Diachylon-plaiſter. Nor are internal digerent Medicines to be 
regte + If the — 


the Tumor proceeds from external Violence, or 

an Inſpiſſation of the Blood, the Powders of prepared Crabs- 

ders un po be Res hb Bok We of 
carum. are to " exhibited ; iti | 

Tax, tad Decodtiocs of e Rotes Woods and Revs; 

every ching which beats the Hood, and all Foods difficult of Di- 

geſtion, or taken plentifully, are to be carefully avoided. When 


F 


. we + 


0 Med. 116. Teftudo lutaria — — 8 
Sometimes one, or both the Teſticles are attacked with an In- i 


=. 


covered with an hollow Shell of a peculiar 


ve-mentioned Cauſes, complains- 


the Heat is very violent, it may not be improper to mix a little 
Nitre with the above-mentioned Powders, and forme ** ok 
the Spirit of Virriol, or of Sulphur, with the Patients Drink 
and if be be plethoric, Blood may be taken from the Arm, 

If the Diſorder ariſes from a Venereal Infection, Purgatives, 
mixed with Mercurizs Dulcis, ſeem neceſſary, and all thoſe Re- 
medies which are proper againſt the Venereal Diſeaſe. Nor are 
warm Drinks of Tea, or Priſans made of Barley, Liquorice, and 
Aniſe boiled in Water; to be omitted, which not only ſerve to 


_ temper and attenuate the Blood, but, alſo, to diſſipate the Inflam- 
mation 


If the Surgeon be called too fate, or if the Inflatntnation be 
too violent to yield to the above diſcutient Remedies, a Suppu- 
ration, or Gangrene is generally the Conſequence. refore, 
the Application of the ſame ſuppurative Medicines, which are 
directed under the Article Mamma, become neceſſary. When 
the Pus is ripened, and the Abſceſs does not quickly burſt {| 
taneouſly, it muſt be carefully o ed with the Kaife, and the 
Matter being diſcharged, let rhe Wound be deterged with ſome 
digeſtive Ointment, and ſome ſpirituous Injections which reſiſt 
Putrefaction; then heal the Wound with ſorne vulnerary Balan. 
But in digeſting the Matter, and diminiſhing the Pains, the Plaiſtet 
of Henbane, and, alſo, of Diachylon, with the Gutns, are very 
efficacious; and, in the mean time, particular Care muſt be taken 
to remove the Venereal Taint. Altho', in theſe Caſes, the Sero- 
tum is often ſo conſumed, that the Teſticle is expoſed to View, 

„if digeſtive and balſamic Medicines be properly apply'd, the 
Subſtance of the Scrotum may be reſtored, as I 2 
n ee ede of the Tefticie and 
t remo uberc | 

that of Caſtration, under rt HERNIA. | 

: hr A. 1 2 I for the 7 3 
morio; mat; foliis maculatis; cis; morio-famins. 

TESTUACEUS, or TESTUACEUS PANIS, Bread bak'd 


Tile, or in an earthen Veſſel. 
TESTUDO TERRESTRIS. Offic. Schrod. 5. g33: Ind. 
Med. 116. Bellon. de Aquat. 52. Aldrov. de Quad. Ovip. 705- 
Geſn. de Quad. Ovip. 9 — 30 —— 44. 
TORTOISE. ; N 


The recent and crude Blood is preſcribed in an hectie Fever; 
and the ſame, dry d, is recommended for the Epilepſy. 
TESTUBO MARINA. Offic. Schrod. 3. 333. © Bellon.:ds 
Aquat. 50; Schonef. 1 1 Geſn. de Quad. Ovip. 113. Aldr. 
2 Ovip. 25 ir 5 i — Jonſ. * 8 5 

do marina uulgaris. Synop. A. 254. THE — 
ISE, or TURTLE. Ty 8247 . 
The Parts in Uſe are the Leg, the Penis, and the Gall. The 
are worn as a hoſt approved Amulet againſt the Gout ; 
the Gall is good for the Eyes. Schroder. Ligon, de Inſuls 
Barb, commends the Penis in nephritic Diſorders. 
TESTUDO PALUSTRIS. {x N nigra Mabe Tad: 


chw 164. Tua 
aquarum dulcium & lutaria. A. onſ. 146. 
Teſtudo aquatics. Charlt. Exer. . "rs — Renal hs 


Aquat. 2. 229. Teſtudo Agu dulcis, & lataria. Aldrov. de Quad. 


Ovip. 710. Teſtudo que in Aqua dulci vivit. Geſn. de uad. 
en 10. E WATER TORTOISE. q 
. The Blood and Gall agree in Virtues with the other Tortoiſes: 
The Tortoiſe is ſo = from Teſta, a Shell; this Animal being 
the Largeneſs of its Size, Solid 1 Sag dp | 
a of its Size, Solidity, uty, is ſha ike a 
Shield, and diverſified with Van 22 Its Raad ant Tail 


reſemble thoſe of a Serpent, and its Feet are lite the Feet of a Liard. 


Tortoiſes are of four Sorts. © 1. Land Tottoiſes. 2. Sea Tor- 
toiſes. 3. Freſh-water Tortoiſes. 4. Mud Tortoiſes, which lie 
are moſtly amphibious j but ſome Au- 


and Flour. In Winter they conceal tbemſelves in Holes, like 


live long, move very-ſlowly. 
and are faid to have a Averſion tv the Eagle; which 
ſometimes ſeizes them, and carries them off; in order to devour: 
them. A4riftocle ſays, they add 
ee or Sa- 
vory, | 


Awguſt and September, when it is fatteſt. 
The Sea Tortoiſes ſometimes go | 


Play (ays, there are Sea Tortoiſes in the Indies fo 
Ht} of theta are big enough to cover ſwall 


: 


Ht) 


oy , . 
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und the Inhabitants make ſome of them into Barks, with which 
they fail into the Iſlands of the Red Sea. 
There is but little Difference between the Freſh- water Tor- 


tolles, and thole which live in muddy Places 3 they feed upon 
Herbs, and watery Inſects ; they live more by Water than Land ; 


ir is laid, a long time without Food. 

—— h Path” - and like Veal, It is 
ſtrange, that Galen, and others, W | 
never mention this Animal; for it is much uſed. 

The Fleſh of Tortoiſes is very nouriſhing, 
and durable Food; for it contains an oily, A 
Juice. Upon account of this Juice, allo, it is re 0 
pectoral; and, for phthiſical and bectic Patients, a Syrup is 
made of the Fleſh, which is excellent for qualifying the arp 
Humours of the Breaſt. In the mean time, it is hard and vit- 
cous, and not ealily digeſted, breedi viſcous and groſs Hu- 


mours, and producing Dulneſs and Lazineſs ; therefore, it ought 
to be well boiled, and ſeaſoned with ſuch Things as bep Bl. 


ſtion, . 
Sad. in his ninth Book, aſſures us, that the Fleſh of the 
African Tortoiſes, being eaten. with Bread for ſeveral Days toge- 
ther, is an excellent Remedy againſt the Leproſy. The Blood 
of the Tortoiſe, being dried, is reckoned good for curing the 


and is folid 
and falriſh 


In ſome Countries, an Oi 2 
from the Tortoiſe. Lemery on Fooas. 


TETANUS. / 
The Neck is ſubje& to ſome very. viol 


which none are mote troubleſome and acute, t in 
by reaſon of a certain Rigor of the Nerves, the Head is immove- 
ably reclined to the Scapulæ; that in which the Chin is fixed to 
the Breaſt; and that in which the Neck is frets but yet im- 
moveable, The firſt was, by the Greeks, called,Opiſthoraner, the 
ſecond Emproſthotonos, and the third Tetanus ; tho ſorne, with- 
out any regard to Accuracy, confound theſe Words together. 


Theſe Diſorders prove mortal -withy 
continue beyond it, they are without Danger. 

Tis univerſally agreed upon, that all thele Diſorders are to be 
Cured in the ſame manner ; and, for this Purpoſe, Aſclepiades or- 


dered Veneſection, which, according to others, was not to be 
b 5 ö Rag Body. was deſtitute of 


ent Diſorders, than 


uſed, becauſe, under theſe Diſorders, * ie Bad, Would, of 


a due Degree of Heat, which, reſiding od, WOL 
courſe, be leſſened by a Diminution of that Fluid. This Do- 
Ctrine is abſolutely falſe, ſince, the Blood is not natural bot, but 
quickly becomes either hot or cold, in conſequence of what hap- 
pen in the Animal Oeconomy. But whether Ve ion is ex- 
pedient, may be collected from the Circumſtances and Situation 
of the Patient. In theſe Diſorders it is proper to exhibir Caſtor, 
in Conjunction wich Pepper or Laſer. Dry and moiſt Fomen- 
tations are, alſo, neceſſary.; for which Purpoſe many, now-and- 
then, pour large Quantities of warm Water on the Necks of Pa- 
iencs afflicted with theſe Disorders. But though this. Practice 


tients 
affords immediate Relief, it is not to be uſed, becauſe it renders 


the Nerves more ſuſceptible of the Injuries of the Cold. 
to anoint the Neck with 


It is, therefore, more expedient; firſt, to anoi ſeck 
x 5 praying pas Bladders, or ſmall Phials 


a liquid Cerate, and then to apply. Oxens | : 
full of warm Oil, or a Ca Th of, warm Meal, or 0 Figs and 
Pepper beat up together, But, among all the Meaſures taken for 
the Care of theſe * one is more effectual, than to hold. 

the Patient's Neck over a Veſſel full of warm Water, in_which 2 
conſiderable Quantity of Salt is included in a Linen Bag. When 
theſe Steps have been taken, we muſt place the Patient before 
the Fire; or, if it is Summer, expoſe him to the Influence of the 
Sun, and carefully. rub; his Neck, Srapule, 8³ Spine, with old 
Oil, and if that cannot be had, with Syriac, Oil; or, if chat is, 
alſo, wanting, with the old Fat that can be had, 

As Friction is ſerviceable to all the Vertebre; ſo wh in a par- 
ticular manner, beneficial to thoſe of the Neck; for w. ich * 
ſon this Practice is to be uſed. both in the Day and N it t, only 
allowing ſome Intervals, during Which. we are tc apply a Malagma, 
confiſting of beating Ingredients. The Patient is, allo, to be 
carefully. preſerved; from Cold, for which reaſon his Room ought 
always to have a Fire kept in it, eſpecially about the Twilight, 
when the Coldneſs of the Hir in generally augmented. Ir is, alſo, 

jent to ſhave: the Head, which. being anointed with the 
um Irinum, or the Oleum Cyprinam, is to. be covered with 
a warm Cap. Ir is, alſo, ſometimes propet to bathe che whole 
Body, either in Oil by itlelf, or in warm Water, in which, Fenu- 
gre has been boiled, adding a. third Part of Oil, By rendering 

Body ſolublez the Strictutes of the ſuperior Parts are, alſo, 
ent | "I | 


y relaxed. 0 doing wich Soarig 
ee e 


of high Food, and only uſe Sorbirions, poach'd Eggs, and 
prepared of young Fowls, and other loft and light Fleſbes. If 
thele Meaſures ſucceed happily, and the Patient's Neck begins to 
| 9 


am cory 


f the Tortoiſe is very good p 
- ho have treated of Food, ſhould 


orative and 


Falling Sickneſs, giving a Dram of it for a Doſe. 
ome Cette an, Gl proper for burning is exrrafted 


than that in which, 


in the fourth Day; and, i they 


in its Parts. 


totally reſtored to its natural State, he is firſt to uſe, only, 
Pap, or thin Spoon-meat; but he may much ſooner eat Bread 
than drink. Wine, which, being highly dangerous, is therefore to 
be the longer abſtained from. Celſus, Lib. 4. Cap. 3. 

Various Diſorders ariſe from Contractions and —* * 
of which there are various Species, ſuch as the Emproſt hotonus and 
Opiſthotonus ; the former of which is a conyullive Inclination 
ot the Head forwards,” and the latter an Inclination of it back- 
wards. The antecedent Cauſes of theſe Diſorders, are Blows 
2nd Contuſions of the large Tendons, lying long upon them in 
one Poſture, lying with them applied to hard Subſtances, lay- 


ing any weighty Thing upon the Neck, drinking ſtrong Li 
— Cold, or, "which frequently — — "ike 


' Nerves and Muſcles, and the Drinking Wine before ſuch Wounds 


are Cured. Theſe Diſorders, alſo, moſt frequently happen b 

the Uſe of cold Water, eſpecially at that Tire; whed ach — | 
being free from Sordes, ſeem to be deterged, and coming to a — 
catrix; they, alſo, ſometimes happen ſooner, and when the Wounds 
are as yet tumid, or in their worlt State. That Species of Con- 
traction, which the Greeks call Spaſmus, is an inycluntary Ten- 
ſion and Contraction of the Parts, accompanied with violent 
and acute Pain, in conſequence of the exceſſive Stricture. But 
that Species of Convulſion, which they call Terauut, is, by the 
Followers of Aſclepiades, defined an Extenſion of the whole Bo- 
dy, or of-ſome ot its Parts. But, in giving this Definition, they 
ſeem to have forgot that ſome Parts may be extended by the In- 


fluence of the Will; and Perſons afflicted with a Satyriaſis or Gour, 


have in the former an Extenſion of the Penis, and in the latter 
of the Feet, without being afflicted = that Species of Convul- 
ſion which the Greeks call Tetanus. Others define a Tetanus, A 
Convulfion of thoſe Muſcles of the. Neck and: Cheeks, called 


+ Szagonite, in conſequence of their violent Tenſion and Pain. 


Other Authors of the Methodic Set, in defining this Diſorder, 
have, inſtead: of Convulſion, uſed the Word Cancluſio; but this is 
only giving different Names to one and the fame Thing, 
for theſe Writers imagined, that. this was, the Cauſe. of the 
Diſorder. But in general we may anſwer all theſe Writers, 
by telling them, that there is a great Difference betwixt a Diſ- 
order, and its Cauſe: We muſt, therefore, aſcertain, not what 
the Cauſe of Convulſions is, but what Convulſions are; for as 
the Cauſe is latent and occult, it muſt vary according to Opi- 
nion and Apprehenſion. But the Phenomena peculiar to Con- 
vulſions or Contractions are obvious, manifeſt, and perceptible 
by every one; and it is but reaſonable, that, as far as is poſſible, 

we ſhould found our Doctrine upon conſiſtent Principles. Ac- 
cording to our Sect therefore, that Species of Diſtenſion or Ex- 
tenſion, Which the Greeks call Tetanus, is an involuntary, rigid, 
and inflexible Tenſion of the _ an erect Poſition, oc- 
caſioned by a violent Stricture or Tumor of the Parts. An 
iſthotonos is an in voluntary ſpaſmodic Retraction of the 
» alſo produced by the Stricture or Tumor of the Parts; 

and an Emproſthotonos, an involuntary Inclination of the Hea 
foręwards, produced by the ſame Cauſes. Thoſe Diſorders are 
called involuntary,” in Oppoſition to thoſe Motions of the Head, 
by which, in conſequence of the Concurrence of the Will it is 
held in theſe Poſitions. They are alſo ſaid to proceed from the 
Stricture or Tumor of the Parts, in Contradiſtinction to thoſe 
Poſitipns and DireCtions of the Head, produced in ſuch as are 
inged. Perſons about to fall into theſe Diſorders, are generally 
ſcized' with" the following Symptoms; a difficult Motion of this 
Neck, a continual Oſcitation, eſpecially, in the Parts about to 
be affected: This State is ſuceeded by an uneaſy and painful 
Pofture of Lying; a flight Tenſion and Hardneſs of the large 
Tendon ; an uneaſy and troubleſome Punction between the Spine 
and the Occiput; a ſmall Difficulty in Drinking ; a Pain of the 
Temples, which is particularly exaſperated when the Patients 
yawn,or open their Mouths; a Dulneſs of Hearing; a Stammering 
of the Tot ue, and Slownels of Speech ; a continual Diſcharge 
4 the Saliva; a painful Senſation in the Calves of the and 
joles of the Feet. The Countenance is, alſo, ſeemingly {miling, 
without any = ig Cauſe, and there is a kind of Þ alpitation 
its Par hen the Diſorder ſeizes, there is a violent Con- 
vulſion and Hardneſs of the Parts of the Neck, and Muſcles 
of the 8 with exceſſive Pain; there is a Red - 
neſs of the Cbuntenance and violent Contraction of the above- 
is throw into a profuſe Sweat, whilſt there is a cold Torpor of 
the 1 an obſcure Lats, an Extenfion of the Neck, « Dit. 
culty of vetthing, a Contraction of the Legs and Arms, and a 
Regu ieqtion of "any Liquor 2 into the Mourh — v the 
NoRttils;' fome are, alſo, ai with an Alienation of 'Mind, 
4 quick Ref iration, and ' a Rartling of the Throat and Break? 
Io s Tetanus, the Neck is fait, rigid, and ioflexible. In 
an Opiſthgtonos, "there is a Reclination of the Head to the 
potty Ae accompanied with an exceſſive Pain and Tenſion 
of the Baek and Buttocks; ſuch Patients, alſo, have their Legs con- 
tract po their Arms are not ſeized with convulfive Motions 3 = 
their 5 are contracted and folded, as Hippocrates affirms, 
and it often happens that they keep their Thumb clenched in 
the reſt of their Fingers; neither can they retain themſelves in 


 rhentibtied Muſcles; the Teeth, alſo, are ſtrongly Gs the Patient 
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one Poſture, but ſhift about with a kind of Palpitation, when 
the Pain ſeizes them. An Opiſthotonos is more dangerous than 
a Tetanus; and all theſe Diſorders are dangerous, when they 
are accompanied with Wounds of the more noble Parts, and 
ſuch as are more immediately ſubſervient to Life. In an Em- 
proſthotonos, the Head is ſpaſmodically inclined forwards, and 
the Chin fixed to the Breaſt, the Hypochondria and Præcordia 
are diſtended, there is a frequent Inclination to diſcharge the 
Urine, and the Patient cannot without Difficulty bend his Ein- 
gers. Theſe Diſorders are not cured without great Difficulty, 
if the Spaſms ſhould be produced by Wounds, or if there ſho 
be a natural Hardneſs of the Spine; but if the Spaſtns ſhould 
bappen without a Fever, the Patient is more eaſily cured. A 
Fever, according to Hippocrates, ſuceeding the Spaſmis ſalutary; 
but a Spaſm ſucceeding a Fever, dangerous. is Opinion is, 
however, rejected by ſome, who tell us, that according to Hippo - 
crates himſelf, a Fever gives a violent Shock to the Conſtitution, 
and produces violent Symptoms accompanied with exceſſive 
Pain; for, ſay they, a natural and moderate Heat relaxes the Tu- 
mor of the Parts, whereas the Heat of a Fever, being intenſe, 
preternatural, and immoderate, increaſes and augments it. Hence 
a Diminution of the concomitant Symptoms of the Diſorder, 
lays a Foundation for the Hopes of future Recovery. Calius 
Aurel. Lib. 3. Acut. Morb. Cap. 6. 25 

The Emproſthotonos, Opiſthotonos, and Tetanus, may be pro- 
duced by various Cauſes ; tor they generally happen after Wounds, 
when either the Membranes, Muſcles, or Nerves are Feen 
in which Caſes they generally prove mortal; for by Wounds of 
the Nerves, mortal Convulſions are excited. Women in conſe- 
quence of Abortion, are alſo ſometimes ſeized with Convulſions. 
which frequently prove fatal to them. Others have theſe Diſorders , 
brought on by violent Blows of the Neck 8 exceſſive Cold may, 
alſo, prove the Cauſe of them, for which Reaſon they rage more 
in the Winter, than in the Spring and Autumn; bur very rarely 
in the Summer, unleſs a Wound is previouſly inflicted, or when 
foreign Diſeaſes rage epidemically. Women are more ſubject to 
Conyulſions of the Nerves than Men, becauſe the former are of 
a colder Nature, but they are alſo more frequently freed from 
them, becauſe they are of moiſter Conſtitutions, for Perſons 
of different Ages, Children are moſt infeſted and afflicted with 
theſe Diſorders ; but they are not generally deſtroyed. by them, 
becauſe they are in a manner peculiar and familiar to them. 
Young Perſons are leſs ſubject to theſe Diſorders than Children, 
but then they are more frequently taken off by them. Thoſe ar- 
Tived at the Years of Maturity, are by no means ſubject to theſe 
Diſorders, tho old Perſons are greatly infeſted with them, and 
are frequently taken off by them; the Reaſon of which: is to be 
aſcribed to the Coldneſs and Dryneſs of Old- age, in Conſequence 
of which, they in ſome meaſure approach to the State and 
Condition of a dead Body; for in cold and moiſt Habits, Con- 
vulſions are far leſs violent and dangerous 


of the Protruſion and Deglutition of Aliments. The Face is 52 


immoveable, and their ſmalleſt Motions accompanied with Pain; 
there is a great Suffocation "and Difficulty of In the 
Arms and Legs are ſeized with Conyulfions, and the Muſcles 

tate ;'the Face is diſtorted in various Manners ; there is 4 
Folie of the Jaw-bones and Lips; a ſhaking of the Chin, and 
a Grinding of the Teeth. In one Patient, I, allo, had an Op- 

rtunity of obſerving, with Admiration, a or Shake- 


flexible, the Arms and Legs are, a 55 „„ 
In an Opiſthoronos the Patient is ood 5 bis Head 

is drawn back between his Shoulders; bis 

2 are generally open, and th 


5 the, Hips be- 
come prominent, ſo as to lie in a ſtreight Line with the Back 3 the; 
_ ſtrait; the Head is inclined to the” Breaſt, rw which che 

in is fixed; the Hands are clenched, and the Legs extended. 
All Patients labouring under this Diſorder; are afflicted with vio- 
lent Pains; a mournful Voice, reſembling/that of a Perſon weep- 
ing, Sighs, and deep Groans. If the Dj affects the Breaſt 
and Reſpiration, Death is not far off, and it is a great Happi- 


| ſoft, grateful, ſmooth, commodi 


to which a large 


ſtances; ſuch as Bags full of toaſted Millet; er Oxens Bladders 
| half Full of warm Ol, appli to'the Parts affected | 


* 
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FX 


neſs to the Patient to be delivered from his Pains, his Biſtdt⸗ 
tions, and the deplorable State he was in; © that the near 

Relations can, with a kind of ke their Friends ex- 
hangs their Condition for Death. If Life ſhould ill rewain, 
and Reſpiration continue to be carried on, though in a deplo- 
rable manner, the Patient is ſo incurvated forwards, as to reſemble 


not only a Bow, but a e; ſo that he has his Head fixed to 
his Knees; and his 7 ſo drawn forwards, that the 
Joint at the Knee ſeems thruſt into the Haw. is Diſ- 


order is not only intolerable to the Patient, and moving in the 


Eyes of Spectators, but, alſo, incurable; fo that thoſe la ing. 


der it, are, on account of their Diſtortion, diſowned by their 
Friends; and though it would have formerly been Im iety, yet it 
is now Charity and Compaſſion, to wiſh tor their Death, even 
though ir ſhould be of the moſt cruel Kind. Nor can the Phy- 
ſician, when preſent, either reſtore Health, mitigate his Pain, or 
rectiſy his diſtorted Figure; and ſince he might cut him to Pie- 
ay 2 Wu render by Limbs ſtrait, all he can do is to 
grie ved at thi orable State. Aretas, de Ca Signit 
Acute. Morb, Lib, 1. Cap. 6. N * ; 
In order to cute a Tetanus, the Bed of the Patient is to be 
| and warm; for this Diſordet 
IT RES RES 
every-w ry a omes e· lid, natural- 
ly moveable, wink with Difficulty ; the Eyes — bred, and as 
it were turned inwards; the Limbs o, rendered itnmove- 
able, on account of the Tenſion of the Parts. The Patient 
oom, allo, even in the Summer-time, is to be kept warth/by . 
Fire, though not to ſuch a Degree as to excite Sweats or Languor; 
becauſe a Tetanus inclines to a 2 Other Remedies mult, 
alſo, be uſed without any Delay. Whether, therefore, 4 Teta- 
nus is produced without any manifeſt Cauſe, or whether it 9 
ene 


in the Oleum Gleucinum 
Roſemary, Flea-bane, or My 
thing be uſed hot, not only in irs 
The Patient is, alſo, to be. anointed 
of the Limneſtides, Euphorbium; N 


_ 


from exceſſive Cold, Wounds, or Abortion in Women: 
ſection is to be inſtituted in the Arm; but the Ligature m 
not be too tight, and the Inciſion muſt be made gentl | 
expeditiouſly, otherwiſe Convulſions of the Nerves be 
produced. Let moderate Veneſection be only once Wo 
though not to ſuch a Dn as to produce Deliquiums, and 
a 3 of the whole Body. e Patient is not io be 
haraſſed by Hunger, which dries and refrigerates the Body. Let 
him, therefore, drink coarſe, ſtrong Mulſa, and Cream of ' Ptifan 
mixed with Honey; for when theſe ate protruded by the Ton- 
ſils, they create but little Pain, are eafil 8 t for 'ren- 
dering the Body * d effectual for reſtoring the Strength. 
The Whole is, alſo, to be wrapt up in woolen Clothe, wet 
or the Oleum Crocinum, in Whicu 
ort, have been boiled; let every. 
ky, but, alſo, to the Touch. 
with an Ointment pre red 
itre, and Pellitory of 
uantity of Caſtor is to be added. The en 
well covered with woollen Cloths, and the 


N 


dons are, alſo, to 


Parts about the Ears and Chin well anointed, ſince theſe are 
moſt affected, and exceſſively tenſe, The Tendons and Region 
of the Bladder are, alſo, to be cheriſhed with gently warm Zub 


ulf Full rected. Tis ſome- 
times to foment the Head; and, though this 282 
is ſome what prejudicial to the Senſes, tis neverchele(s ſalutary to 
the Nerves; for though by the Elevation of che Vapours it, in 
ſome meaſure, clouds the Senſes, yer it fills the Nerves. The 
Patients are to be fomented in the ſofteſt manner; with a Mat- 
ter that is not fetid, and which is to be uſed alone. This Mat- 


ter may be either inodorous Oil boiled in a double Veſſel, and 


u. in Bladders, or fine Salt contained in 4 Bag: For, though. 
iller and L. inſeed are grateful to the Touch, — fetid Vapours| 
afe exhaled from them. The Method of fomenting is this; Lay- 
ing the Patient on his Back, the Fomentations are to be placed 
under him, as far as the Crown of the Head, an 00 other's 
bur their Influence is not to be permitted to act on the Fore- 


ad, which, being the common Senſory, is; therefore the 
of all the e CITES Turns of Diſorders 12 — 

ſms are applied to the Tendons, let the back Part of the 
5 3 be elevated; Ho wo rh applied aoths 70 | 
rior-x art ey. will Ell che Head. Wich th "apours Of 'tile-Liln- 
on — te kee 4 5 the Uſe of A Cataplaſms. it 

expedient to 2 l alles to the Occipur, « 
Side of the Spin; bu = Ti: 97 is o be. r me 


4 


ong Icopteſ the Lips of the Cupping-glaſs exches. 
A Caron? Yry ha then PINS BEV e 


| a 
than a ſuc nd violent. Exhauſtion of the 
ws the Sm il wider Pam be 7 into. 
or; 20G ma afterwards Ee pro nci wade ; 
© Genn) -of Rege te be taken Joch Leh Parents @ 
be eſtimated from their Strepgth. Theſe ar Meaſures 


be Bu ir 4 N 5 eee W 
te Sit ofthe Ptiat is deporbl, and oſt deſperate; the 
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t, however, to be attempted, ſince ſome by the Uſe of 


Care ough 

proper Remedies have been recovered. Beſides the other Mea- 
ſures, therefore, the Ulcers are to be cured by anointing them 
with warm and proper Subſtances, by Fomentations, Cataplaſms, 
and Medicines which eaſily excite Heat, and form Puscopiouſly ; 
for in a Tetanus the Ulcers are dry. For this Purpoſe t 

2 ſufficient Quantity of the Manna of Frankincenſe, of the 
Tops of Poley-mountain, of the Reſins both of the Pitch 
and Turpentine-tree, of Marſhmallow-roots, and of the Herbs 
Rue and Henbane; make all into' a Cataplaſm by melting 
ſuch as are ſuſceptible of i —_ the Powders of ſuch as are 
capable of being pulverized; but fome of the Ingredients muſt 
be macerated in Oil, and the Marſhmallows muſt be previouſly 
boiled in Mulſa. Let Caſtor be, alſo, ſprinkled on the 1 
ſince that Medicine is very efficacious in exciting Heat in al 
the Parts of the Body; for Horrors ariſing from Ulcers are of a 
very malignant Nature. Let the Noſtrils be, alſo, anointed 
wich Caſtor, or the Oleum Crocinum. Three Oboli, alſo, of 
Caſtor-oil may be daily exhibited ; and if the Stomach loaths 
it, we muſt interpoſe the ſame Weight of the Root of 1 nf 
tium, or half the Weight of Myrrh ; and all theſe are to 
exhibited in Hydromel. But if Cyrenaic Laſerpitium can be 
had, the Bulk of a bitter Vetch of it may be exhibited wrapt 
up in boiled Honey, by which means it is rendered more pa- 
latable; for it is of an acrid Taſte, and produces diſagreeable 
and fetid Eructations. But if the Patient cannot take it in 
this Form, let it be diſſolved in Hydromel; for it is of all 
other Medicines the moſt efficacious. Theſe Medicines are 
fit for heating, moiſtening, relaxing Convulſions, and ſoftening 
the Nerves. But if the Patient can ſwallow nothing, inject a 
Clyſter, prepared with Caſtor and Oil, with which, alſo, mixed 
with ſome proper Ointment, or with Honey, the Anus is to be 
anointed. With the ſame l 

tence, with ' melted bt the Region of the Bladder is to be 
anoinred. If there is a Neceſlity for procuring an Evacuation 


of the Fæces and Flatulences, a Clyſter prepared of two 


of Hiera, with a ſufficient Quantity of Hydrome! and Oil, is to be 
injected, which not only procures the deſigned Evacuation, but, 
alſo, cheriſhes the lower Belly; for Hiera is an heating Medicine 
ſuited to various Intentions, Aretæus de Curat. Acut. Morb. 
Lib. 1. oy: 6. | | 
TETARTAUS, teTeera!os;, The fame as QUaRTANA. 
 TETHALASSOMENOS, 7e0axaooopers. An Epithet for 
Wine, importing its being mix'd with Sea-water. | 
TETH TIA, or TETHAZA. This is a Shell-fiſh, ſometimes 
found adhering to Oyſters. © Its Shell is of a ſpherical Figure, 
rough, unequal, and leſs hard than the Shells of other Fiſhes. 
There are various Species of this Animal, which are found 
either adhering to the Rocks, in the Wrack, or on the Shore. 
Its Fleſh is fungous, carminative, proper to cure the windy 
Colic, Pains of the Kidneys, and the Sciatic Pain. Ir is, alfo, 
per to excite a Diſcharge of the Urine, and to eliminate the 
tone of the Kidneys and Bladder. Lemery, Trait“ des Drogues. 
TETLATIAM, ſeu Arbor Urens. Nieremberg. An: Indian 
Tree, -which agrees in Qualities with the Manchineel. 
TETRABIT. A Name for the Sideritis; hirſata ; pro- 
enmbens. | 


TETRADRACHMON. The Weight of four Drams. 
TETRAGNATHUS, 7eTesyrafes, from Tires, four, and 
2 a Jaw, is a Species of Phalangium, of a whitiſh Co- 
our, with ſcabrous Legs, and near the Head two Eminences, 
one ſtrait, the other broad, fo that you would think it had two 
Mouths; lit has four Jaws, (wherice the Name Tetragnathos) 

and an even Line through its Mou tb. 

They who are ſtung by this Spider, labour under the ſame 
toms in general, as they who are ſtung by the Scorpion; 
es, are affected with a tenſive Pain in the wounded 
Part, which becomes whitiſh. The Head and Face, alſo, ſwell ; 


and the wounded Parts, as far as the Joints, become exrenuated ; 


the Members, alſo, receive no ſenſible Nouriſhment, and the 
2 even after Recovery, is moleſted with obſtinate Watch- 


4 2 in this Caſe are Calamint, Trefoil, Rue, Panax, 
Polium, taken in Wine, and all fuch Medicines as are proper for 
thoſe who are ſtung by the Phalangium.  Actins, Tetrab. 4. 


Serm. 1. Cap. 95 PAN n. 
' TETRAGONIA, A Name for the Ezonymus; vulgaris ; 

** TETRAGONOCARPOS.. 
n of 27 0 oor or ot 
The Leaves are diſpogd in a ſcattering anner: The End 


of the Pedicle becomes an Ovary,” on whoſe be a 
Flower or \ Calyx, which is quadrifid, "rarely quinquefid, ex- 
panded, and furniſhed with a Multitude” 6f Stamina, that is to 
tay, eighteen or twenty. The Ovary is furniſhed with four erect 
Tubes, and becomes a quadrica Fruit, with a ſingle Seed 
i COOPER. n ſome Plants the'Calyx is ſeated under the 
Ovary and Flower. '* TONY, 5 >3hY 


* 


. alſo, mixed to a due Conſiſt- 


Bent to amy Compoſition. Miller . Bet. Of 


7 EU 


x. Tetragonocarpos; Africana; fruticans ; foliis longis, & 
anguſtis. H. A. 2. 205, ' | | 9124 

2. Tetragonocarpos ; præcedenti fimilis ; fructu rotundo, te- 
1 umbilicato. * ns 

3. Tatragonocarpos, Afra, folio Portulacz longo; flore her- 
baceo. Boerh. Ind. a . Plant. Vol. 2. 

I find no Virtues aſcribed to any one of theſe. 

TETRAGONON, rere, from 74ocagts, four, and 

ia, an Angle, in Hippocrates de intern. Affect. ſeems to be a 

edicine for purging the Head; as where he ſays, Y vir u 
xallaiguy Tp T{]eayury, © and purge the Head with Terrago- 
um; and directs the ſame in another Place of that Treatiſe. 
Galen ſeems to expound this in his Exegeſis as follows: Tra- 
Yep Tives pv Teis tugioropevars xa To Siups . TIVES 
vis T9 gib. © Some by Tetragonum underſtand the Cruſts 
which are found about Antimony, ſome Antimony itſelf”. 
The fame Author expounds r H Bian, quadrangular 
& Arrows,” by 24 Tiggoagas IN yauyTras, (Arrows) © having 
* four Points, or Edges.” Foeſivs. | 

Tetragonon in Hippocrates, is a very obſcure Word; for we 
are not certain whether he means by it a Medicine or Inſtru- 
ment; the Meaning thereof was unknown even in the Time ot 
Galen, as appears above; and it is ſtill a Queſtion whether Anti- 
mony were known to Hippocrates. Schaltzius, | | 

TETRAMYRON, 7Te7e#140go. The Name of an Acopon, 
deſcrib'd by Galen, L. 7. de Comp. M. P. G. Cap. 12. 

TETRAO. The Name of a large Bird of the Buſtard- 
kind. Aldrovandus. ; 

CORALS: 2 for any Medicine com- 

of four Ingredients. 1hus the Emplaſtrum Ba ſilic 
— the Diateſſeron 1 both call'd by this Nas * 

TETRESARIUS. Half an Ounce. Marcellus Empiricus. 

TETROBOLON. The Weight of four 0bo/;, 

TETROROS, rope. The fame as QUaTRI10. 

'TETY-POTE-IBA, Vitis her ws Piſonis, is ſaid to be 
produced from the Dung of the Birds called Teryns depoſited 
by Orange - trees, with which it cloſely unites, and in time over- 
ſpreads and kills. : 

Of the Roots and Branches bruiſed together, and then fry'd 
in common Oil, is prepared an excellent Medicine for Infla- 
tions of the Belly and Feet, contracted from Cold. Raii Hiſt. 
" TEUCHOS eee uſes this e d ths 

„ Tid x05, Hippocrates uſes this to the 
whole Body. 

TEUCRIUM. 

The Characters are; a 

The Calyx is tubulated, * „or Bell - ſnaped, and in- 
cloſing in its Bottom roundi ds. The Flower, which has 
nothing of a Galea, is unfolded from a very ſhort Tube into 
five large Segments. In the Place of a Galea ariſe Stamina; 
the Beard is quinquefid, the middle Segment being excavated, 
and the other ſeated oppoſite to one another in the Neck of the 


Flower; the Flowers proceed from the Wings of the Leaves. 


' Boerhaave mentions eight Sorts of Teucrium; which are, 

1. Teucrium; calyce tubulato ; flore pallide luteolo. Boer. 
Ind. A. 181. Trucrium. Offic. C. B. P. 247. Raii Hiſt. x..526. 
Teucrium multis. J. B. 3. 290. Teucrium latifolium.” Ger. 532. 
Emac. 654. Teucrium majus vulgare. Park. Theat. 103. Chame- 
drys fruteſcens ; Teucrium vulgo. Tourn. Inſt. 205. TREE= 
GERMANDER. | 

It grows in Iraly and Sicily, and flowers in Summer, and the 
Leaves are in Uſe. | | 

Trucrium heats and dries, cures Diſorders of the Liver and 
Spleen, and is effectual againſt the Bites of Serpents. As it 
has the outward Appearance of the Chamzdrys, ſo it reſembles 
it in Virtues. Dale. | I 

2. Teucrium ; calyce tubulato; flore purpureo. Chamædryt, 
erecta Tencrii Folio, purpureo. Flor. 2. 83. i 

3. Teucrium ; Bczticumz calyce campagulato. Chamedrys, 
fruticoſior, fore violaceo, foliis ſubtus incanis. M. H. 3. 422. 

4. Teucrium; Boeticumm ; calyce companulato, folio elegan- | 
tet variegato. | . | | | 

5. Teucrium; calyce campanulato; Stcechados facie. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 181. Polium Creticum. Offic. Polinm anzuſtifolium Cre- 
ticum, C. B. P. 221. Park. 25. Raii Hiſt. 1. 523. Teucrium 
frateſcens, Stachadis Arabica folio & facie. Tourn Cor. 93 
Roſmarinum Stechados facie. Alp. Exot. 103. POLET OF 
CANDIA. . 4 

This Species of Polium is 2 to be met with in the 
Shops: It is a ſmaller tenderer having leſſer and narrower 
Leaves; not at all indented about the E but as woolly as 
the Polivm mont anum, and having the like s of Flowers, of 
a ſiner and more agreeable Smell. It grows in the Iſland of 
Crete or Candy. * ite | | £3 

„ 
rather ; if it procu is W to 
be uſed when Polium Creticum is preſcrib'd; but, as i * Rudy 
to be met with, the other may be uſed without much Detri- 


6. Teucrium 


6. Teacrium; calyce campanulato; laciniatum; flore magno 
fabcarruleo. + : | 
7. Teucrium; calice campanulato ; laciniaturn ; flore parvo 
ſubcceruleo. i i 
8. Teucrium; calyce tubulato; Creticum, purpureum. Cha- 
medrys fruticoſa; Cretica, purpureo flore. T. 205. Boerb, Ind. 
alt. Plant. 4 5 
TEUTHROBANON. A Name for the Polygonum, in 


Oribaſins, Collect. Medicinal. i 
TEUTLON, ebe, 0:v]aw. A Name for the BETA. 


Blancard. 

TEUTLOPHACE, Teile], from 7&0TAw, a Beet, and 
edu, a Lentil. A Sort of Food conſiſting of Beets and Lentils 
and preſcribed by Heraclides Tarentinus, as Galen, L. 1. de Al. 
Fac. C. 18. ſays, not only to ſound, but ſick Perſons. g 

TEXOCTLIFERA Mexicana Nieremberg. Is a Tree of a 
moderate Bigneſs, growing ſpontaneoufly in hilly Places, very 
thick ſer with Thorns, and with Leaves like thoſe of our 
Apple trees, but rougher, and ſerrated. It bears Apples reſem- 
bling ours, but ſmall, and no. bigger than Walnuts, of a T0909 
Colour, and very hard before they are ripe; but afterwards ſoft, 
in a manner, like Fat, of an unpleaſant Taſte, tho' grateful to 
many Palates. The Seeds, of which there are three in each 
Ap * are lunated, large, and diſtinguiſh'd by two Angles, and a 
Ridge, and as hard as a Stone. The Mexicans firſt ſuffer them 
to putrefy, and then bring them to Market. To preſerve them 
them the longer from Corruption, they ſprinkle them with 
Water of Nitre. The Buds, bruiſed, and apply'd with Water, 
cure Exanthemata. Raii Hiſt. Plaut. 

TEXT URA, Texture, is properly ſpoken with reſpect to 
the Ars textoria, or Art of Wearing; but is apply d by Meta- 
phor to the organical Structure of the Body, in which Senſe 
we, alſo, uſe the Word Contexture. 

8, the firſt Letter of 1 Ry” ce DR 
uſed by Hippocrates in the Epidemics, as 2 « or Mar 

Death ; as T, the firſt Letter of the Word 8 Health, was 
a Mark to ſignify Recovery. Galen. Com. 1. in 3 Epid. 

THACOS, Axe, the fame as de, Thocos, a 
to fit on. Hippocr. 7 Epid. 


beautiful Red to the Face, deſcribed by Ægineta, Lib. 3. Cap. 
25. Alſo, a Bandage for the Head, of which Galen de Faſciis 
reckons, three Kinds. | 
THALAME, baadun. A Bed, or Hole, where Fiſh lie; 
Pardua in Erotian are expounded xd]ed\/oz15, Dens, Neſs, 
Burrows. The Word occurs in Hippocrates, Lib. meet rixvne, 


where you read, 4) T#]wy dd 371 8x, UTapgiy ig, xy by ov meet 
au landuas. s And of theſe (Joints) there is none but what 


ce is ſome what ſpumeous, and furniſhed with Cells.“ He is here 
ſpeaking of the internal Cavities about the Joints, . which are 
ull of a ſort of Spume or Mucus. Some Copies, however, for 
UTaggor read vTogogor and Erotian reads yToppor, which ſignify, 
with not much Variation of the Senſe, occult, cavernous, or 
bY 85 Cells and Perforations ; but 57aggey ſeems to be the true 

eading. | | | | 
| THALAMUS, ha,. A Bed, in Anatomy, is the Place 
from which * Optic Nerves proceed; ſo called by Galen de 
Uſu Part. Lib. 16. Cap. 3. 773 | 

THALASSERON, baazoongr. The Collyrium of Hermophilus 
ſo called; a Remedy adapted to Catarrhs, and Dimneſs of 
Sight; and deſcribed by Galen, de C. M. S. L. Lib. 4. Cap. 7. 
and Ainet. Lib, 7. Cap. 16. 

THALASSITES, baaacoogirns. The ſame as TETHALAss0- 
MENos ; which ſte. 
_ THALASSOMELI, dN u, from bdacare, the Sea, 
and piar, Honey, is, as Dioſcorides ſays, ſuppoſed to be a potent 
Cathartic. It is compoſed, he tells us, of equal Portions - of 
Rain-water, Sea-water, and Honey, ſtrained, and expoſed to 
the Sun in a pitch'd Veſſel, during che Heat of the Dog-days. 
Sotne take two Parts of Sea-water, and one Part of Honey, 
and. put them in a Veſſel; and this Compoſition is milder, 
and more gentle in Operation, than Sea-water alone. Dioſcorides, 
Lib. 5. Cap. 20. , | 
. THALEROS, axe, from gd, to bud, or bloſſom; florid, 
as apply dd to TysVua, Reſpiration, can mean nothing, as Galen 
ſays, Com. 2. in 1 Prorrher. 39, but ogdya uiya, * vaſtly 
cc great.“ The ſame Author, ibid. Text. 92. tells us, that the 
Interpreters of -Hippocrazes, who read band, (for he himſelf, 
with the Generality, reads bens with an 9, in both the Places 
mention d) expound it by hd x, 4xudCo, x; u, cc flou- 
ce riſhing, vigorous, and great. See IHOLERON. Saeed, 
aveo a; in Galer's 1 * is however, expounded, by begpty ws 
ard nAis, a yp Th gt yo Tolvoun, * heated as b 
the Sun; for the Name is derived from bigoues, theromai, 
(ügnifying to be heated). Bur ſome Copies read the Place 
Canter avioua, wiya ty eum, © a florid Reſpiration, 
that is, a great and heighten'd Spirit or Reſpiration.” © Thus 
aa Sexev, Hom. II. B. v. 266. when we read ba N 5 
Bartoe Paxgd, is expounded by the Scholiaſt depudy x) dra, 
< hot and vigorous,” importing that the hot Tears guſhed out in 
a violent and plentiful manner, as from a Source that would 


» Place 
THAIS, dals, a Name for a coſmetic Cerate, to give a 


THA 
2 


never dy; In this Senſe dada Sexe, in Heſychivs, is expound- 
ed by T6 TA,  xju þ Fupairoueyer, AAA ii Tov ipharudr 41} 
AAN, © plentlu, never dry'd, but always (pringing up 
in the Eyes.” Suede is, alſo, nded in Heſychins by 
raue, quick, and ioy;vp%, ftrong ; but da wpiowrer, © 1 
ce florid Countenance, is explain'd in Galen, Com. 2. in Prorybet. 
76 d de g Fuxger, © ſuch as is of a good Habit and 
« Colour.” | | 

THALICTRUM. 

The Characters are; 1 IT 585 

The Root is fibrous, except in the laſt Species; the Leaves 
are lobated, tripartite, and reſemble thoſe of umbelliferoug 
Plants. The Flower is naked, tetrapetalous, or pentepatalous, 
roſaceous, with caducous Petals, furniſhed with Multitudes ot 
Stamina, diſpos'd round the Baſis of the Ovary in form of an 
Umbella. The Ovary conſiſts of a Multitude of ſmall 2 
winged or not . ny furniſhed with a long Tube, and con- 
2 each a ſingle » Which is generally of an oblong 

ure. 

5 mentions fifteen Sorts of Tbalictram; which are, 

I. Thalictrum; Canadenſe. Corn. 186. 

& Thalictrum; Canadenſe; majus; caulibus viridantibus. 
Flor. 2. 9. , 

3. Thaliftrum ; Canadenſe ; caule virideſcente & purpu- 
raſcente; ſtaminibus ſaturatius purpuraſcentibus. . 

4. Thalictrum; majus; florum ſtaminibus purpuraſcentibus. 


C. B. 1 
4 ictrum; foliis ampliſſimis; rugoſis; florum ſtaminibus 
is. 

6. Thalictrum; majus; filiqu4 angulos4, aur triad. C. B. P. 
336, Boerh. Ind. A. 44. Tourn. Ioft 270. Tbalictram. Offic. 

alictrum ſeu Thalictrum majus. Ger. 1060. Emac. 1251. 
Raii Hift. 1. 403. Synop. 3. 203. Thalictrum majus vulgare. 
Park. Theat. 263. Thalictrum nigrivs caule & ſemine ſtria to. 
J. B. 3. 486. MEADOW-RUE. 

It delights in watry Places, and is commonly found on the 
Banks of running Streams, and flowers in June. 

The Leaves, mixed with other Greens, are ſomewhat laxative, 
according to Dodonevs; but a Decoction of the Root is more 
ſo. It may very well be ſubſtituted for Rhubarb. D. Palmer. 

In ſome Parts of Italy, as we are aſſur'd by Camerarivs, they 
uſe the Thalictrums againſt the Plague; in Saxony, for the Jaun» 
dice. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

It cicatrizes old Ulcers, Dioſcoridet. It is aperitive, inciding, 
and provokes Evacuation by Stool and Urine. An Ounce or 
rwo purge like Rhubarb, whence ir is called in Germany the 
Poors Rhubarb, and Tartary Rhubarb. Dale. | 

7. Thalictrum; montanum ; album; altius. C. B. P. 337. 

8. Thalictrum; majus; flavum; ſtaminibus luteis vel glauco 
folio. C. B. P. 336. Boerh. Ind. A. 244. Tourn. Inſt, 270. 
Pſeudo-Rhabarbarum. Offic. Thalictrum On glautum 
emine caule ſtriato. J. Bagg 86. Raii Hiſt. 1. 403. Thali- 
ctrum mijus album 1 . Theat. 264. lictrum 
7 — — er. Emac. 1252. SPANISH MEA» 

It grows in Meadows, and is cultivated in the Gardens of 
the Curious, and flowers in Summer; the Part in Uſe is the 
yellow bitter Root, which agrees in Virtues with the former, 
and is fold in the Herb-ſhops for Rhubarb, © 28 

9. Thalictrum; pratenſe ; anguſtifolium. C. B. P.337. Ruta, 
pratenſis, major, anguſtifolia. Tab. Germ. 121. | 

10, Thali rum; pratenſe; anguſtiſſimo folio. C. B. P. 337. 

11. Thalictrum; minus, C. F. P. 777 | 

12. Thalictrum; minimum; fœetidiſimum. C. B. P. 337. 

13. Thalictrum; minimum; montanum; atrorubens; & 
ſplendentibus. Raii Syn. 100. 125 

14. Thalictrum; Canadenſe; minus. | 

15. Thalictrum; minus; grumosã radice ; floribus majori- 
bus. Flor. 29. Ranunculus, Thalictri folio, Aſphodeli radice. 
M. H. 2. 438. Oenanthe foliis Hedera, C. B. P. 163. Boerk. 
Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. | 72 

The Name is antient, and is found in the Copies written 
two ways, d 1 (Daligebron) and bdnuy}gor, (Tbalichtron) 3 
but now the Natne Thalictrum, unjyerſally obtains, bein - 
riv'd of 04)Aw, (thallo) to be green, and flouriſhing 3 
it was uſed at Weddings, and regarded as an Ornament to 
Gardens. It was, alſo, called Tiyavoy ( Peganon), Rue, becauie 
ſome Botaniſts have reckon'd it a Species of Rue. vr 
I do not remember any medicinal Uſes of this Plant, ex- 
cept of the ſixth 33 whoſe Root, which is very large, 
being taken up in Seaſon, and given to the Quantity of one 
or two Ounces, 77 jt Rhubarb, penetrating through all 
the Paſſages with its ſalutary Juice. Hence it communicates both 
Colour and Smell to the Urine, which it renders of à golden 
Colour, titiging, alſo, the Fæces and Saliua. This Plant there- 
fore, is an excellent 9 8 corroborating and ſtrengthening 
the Inteſtines like Rhu 


other ſemale Diſorders; 
Scabies, 
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: T HA | 
Flower of the thirteenth Species is inviſible to the naked Eye, 


but appears 0 a Microſcope tetrapetalous. H. Plant. 
adſcript. Boerhaav. 

HALL. Thallus, han xla, Barats, a Bud of any Vege- 
table, but eſpecially of an Olive- tree. Ægiuet. Lib. 4 75 
Rhod. in Scribon. Ne 142. expounds it by an Olive · branch, 
of which they compoſed Garlands on Feſtivals. 

THALPOS, d, from dv, to cheriſh, foment. The 
Game as 0:gpbrns, Thermotes, Heat. The Word occurs 3 ph. 


.and 5. 
; THALPSIS, dx us, of the ſame Oral with' the pre- 
ceding. A Fomentation. 1224 de Morb. Mul. Cap. 126. 

THAMAR, an Arabic Word for Dacłylus, a Date; whence 
the Name of a Confection, Diathamaron, corruptly Diacama- 
ron. Blancard. 

THAMARINDUS. The ſame as TaMarinpus. 

THAMATICA. See ThHauMa. 

THAMES, THAMINOS, dre, 81s, and the Adverbs, 
hautes, Vaud, Thameos,Thamina, import Frequency, and often 
occur in Hippocrates. 

THAMNA. The fame as Lora; which ſee. 

THAPHNEUS, a Medicine cleanſed andfpurify'd. Rulandus. 

THAPSIA. 

The Characters are; ho 

The Root is generally thick and milky, but in ſome Plants 
is fibrous ; the Leaves are, for the moſt part, finely cur. The 
Seed is long, ſtriated, and ſurrounded with a very large folia- 
ceous Wing, emarginated on both Sides. 

Boerhaave mentions nine Sorts of Thapſia; which are, 

1. Thapſia; latifolia; villoſa. C. B. B. 148. 
a. Thapſia; foliis Libanotidis; fœtidiſſima. C. B. P. 148. 


3. Thapſia; foliis Apii; Luſicanica; fœtidiſſima; flore albo. 


T. 322. 
| £ Thapſia; foliis Apii; ſcetidiſſima; flore luteo. 

5. Thapſia; tenuiori folio ; Appula. 7. 322. Panax Aſclepium, 
ſemine folioſo. C. B. P. 158. | 
6. Thaplia; Orientalis; Anethi folio ; ſemine eleganter crenato. 
Tourn. Cor. 22. Boerh, Ind. A. 60. Gingidium. Offic. Gingi- 
dium PFaniculi 2 C. B. P. 151. Gingidium verum Syriacum. 
Park. Theat. $90. Anerho ſimilis planta ſemine lato laciniato. 
J. B. 3. 7. Raii Hiſt. 1. 416. ORIENTAL PICKTOOTH. 

It grows in the Eaſtern Countries, and flowers in Summer, 
and the Leaves are in Uſe. 

The Tbapſia provokes Urine, and the Decoction of it taken, 
with Wine, is good for the Bladder ; and, eaten as other Greens, 
whether raw, boiled or pickled, is very beneficial to the Sto- 
mach. Dale from Dioſcorides. 

7. Thapſia; Alpina; lucida; Thalictri aut Carotz folio ; 
flore albo. Bocce. Mu. £ 2. 84. Tab. 77. 

$. Thapfiez five Turbith Garganicum; ſemine latidimo. 
F. B. 3. 2. 50. Tourn. Inſt. 322. Boerb. Ind. A. 60. Raii Hiſt, 
1. 418. Tg Offic. Thrpethum Garganicum. Schrod. 4. 250. 
DEADLY ARROTS. | 

The Roots of this Plant are long, but not very thick, with 
many large winged Leaves, not much unlike common Carrot, 
but having the Segments each ſet oppoſite to one another; 

what rough and hairy ; the Flowers are.ſmall, yellow, and 
five-leav'd, growing in Umbels at the Top of the Stalks; and 
aro ſucceeded by flat broad 8 a tnin ſcaly Skin on each 
Side, of an hot Taſte. It grows in Italy and Spain, and flowers 


in 

of only is uſed, and that very rarely, being account- 
ed of a poiſonous Nature, working upwards and downwards 
with great Violence, and has been formerly ſold in the Shops for 
the Radix Turpetbi Miller's Bot. Off. 

This Plant is ſometimes cultivated in the Gardens of the 
Curious; and the Part uſed is the long and acrimonious Root, 
which is black without, and white within. Meſ#e calls it black 
Turbith, and employ'd it to evacuate thin Humours. The old 
Women of Salamanca in Spain uſed the Root to provoke the 

and with Emollients to promote other Evacuations, as 
we are aſſur d by Claus. 

9. Thapſia; maxima; folio latiſſimo. C. B. P. 148. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. lant. Vol. 1. | 

Thapſia takes its Name from the Iſland Thopſor, where it 
was remarkably plentiful. 

The Antients expreſſed a Juice from this Plant, which they 
made uſe of when they — w violent Purging neceſſary; for 
the Juice of the Root, inſpiſſated, and given to the Quantity 
of an Ounce, purges upwards and downwards, ſo as ſometimes 
to produce an Inflammation of the Stomach and Inteſtines ; 
whence a Dyſentery is occaſion d. The ſame is ſo highly acri- 


monidous as to cauſe Convulſious, ſucceeded by very bad Symp- /þ 


toms, as Clyſins very well obſerved ; which 


has been ſold for the T»rbizb of the Antients, 
uences; for the Roots of 
> are no leſs cauſtic 


firſt, third, 


that of the 


Bohea Tea is reckoned balſami 


THAP514 is, alſo, a Name for the Seſe/;; que Ferele facie, 

22 foe. bith Galloram. | ws) 
HAPSUS. The fame as Tarsus BarBaTvs ; which ſee. 

THARRAS. The Name of an Inventor of a digeſtive Ma- 
lagna for a 2 of the Uterus, which is to be apply d under 
a triple Cloth, and ſecur d with a Bandage, but not too tight. 

is was pretty much in Uſe In 2 Time, as he obſerves, 
Lib. 3. Cap. 21. but he no- where deſcribes it. 

THAUMA, gad ha, properly a Miracle; but it is taken in & 
ſpecial Senſe for an automatous Machine uſed in Plays and 

epreſentations; whence Ars Thawmaticus, corruptly Tams 
tica, is the Art of conſtructing or managing theſe Machines; 
and Thawmaturgus or Thaumatopens, the Contriver or Ma- 

£ 2 the 1 i 17 5 
Offic. Sinenſium five aponenſibus. Breyn, 
Cent. 1. Cap. 52. 111. The * ſroe . Fepenenſ r. 
Breynii. Raii. Hig. 2. 16 2 Eon is Arbor Orientalis 
aucifera fore roſeo. Pluk. Phytog. Tab. 88. Fig, 6. Almag. 139. 
The Chinenſium, five Tichia Fare, um. Hort. Amſt. 346. 
Chaa Herba in —8 77 C. B. P. uy raci &. Enonymo media 

affinis, THE THEE or TEA P ANT. 

Tea, ſo much in Uſe of late Years, is a —_— Buſh, 
feldom growing above four or five Feet high, full of Branches 
cloathed with dark-green ſerrated Leaves, ſer on the Branches 
without any Order, ſomewhat of an oval Shape, but ſharp- 

inted at the End: Among theſe come forth ſeveral pretty 
gs Flowers, made of five round white, or pale-yellow Leaves, 
with ſeveral Stamina in the middle; and in their Places come 
the Fruit, containing, for the moſt part, three round Berries or 

though ſometimes only two, and ſometimes but one, 
covered with a browniſh Husk ; they ſeldom gather the Leaves 
from the Shrubs, till the Plants are three Years old, and always 
in dry Sunſhiny Weather. The Leaves, thus mo are 
into a Chineſe Pan, made of caſt Iron, clean, and red-hot, = 
placed obliquely, wherein they are ſtirred about, and ſhaken to- 
rye. till they ſhrivel up, and are criſp; and then they are 

id on Mats, and fan'd with Fans to cool them; and fo put 
into Tubs or Caniſters. 

We have three Sorts of Tea; the Green, the Bohea, and 
the Imperial Tea; but all gathered from the ſame Kind of 
Plant, and only differing in the Age of the Leaves, the Time 
of R or Way of curing. 

he Liquor made of this Plant by Infuſion in warm Water, 
though fo much in Uſe at preſent, was hardly known an hundred 
Years ago, and hath not half ſo long been in much Uſe in 
Europe, It is extolled by ſome Perſons as a Purifier of the 


Blood, promoting Digeſtion, ftrengthening the Head 
voking rine, and Preventing the Stone and - Gout : Fre 

ic, ic, and accounted nou- 
iT 500 — . 8 either of _ drank 
in too gan are ſu to on Tremblings, 
and n Miller's Bor RI 


Tra is a Leaf brought from China and Japan, an excellent 
Account of which is given , in his Amazitates Exo- 
tice, The freſh Leaf is faid to the Head, and to intoxi- 
cate, but it loſes theſe ities when dried and The 
Japaneſe firſt bruiſe the dried Leaves in ſtone Mortars, and then 
throw a ſufficient Quantity into boiling Water, and ſuffer it to 
infuſe but a © Gran while. The greateſt Advantage of Tea, 


conſidering the Quantity of it that is drank, ſeems to be, that it 
prevents the hot Water from relaxing the Stomach to too 

a Degree, becauſe it is a little aſtringent : All the other Eee of 
this faſhionable (5 wp ſeem to proceed from the hor Water. 
Tea boiled in Milk, in the Quantity of two Drams to a Pint, 
has been found to ſtop a Looſenefs, the Doſe bei two 
or three times. Green Tea, being drank too freely, is prejudi- 
cial to weak Lungs. They who are ſubject to this leaks, 
therefore to chuſe Bohea, and to mix Milk with it, in order to 
make it more laxative. Geoffroy. 

There are ſix Sorts of Tea uſed in England: The firſt is called 
Bohes, which is a ſmall blackiſh Leaf, which tinges the Water 
with a brown or rediſh Colour, and renders it of a Taſte like an 
Infuſion of Sena; the ſecond Sort is called Congo; the third 
Peco; and the fourth Green Tea, and, by ſome, Singlo. This 
laſt is of two Kinds; one conſiſts of an oblong narrow Leaf, 
the other has leſſer Leaves, but both are equally good, and of d 
bluiſh-green Colour, ſeem very criſp when chewed, and tinge 
the Water wich a Pale-green. The fifth Sort is called Imperial 
Tra; this has a large looſe Leaf, whereas that of the other two 
laſt-mentioned is convolved, or ſhrivelled up; this Species is, 
alſo, moſt fightly to the Eye, of a 22 Colour, criſp in the 
Mouth, and of a pleaſant Stnell. fixth Sort is call'd Hey- 


am Tea. 2 
All theſe Sorts of Tea are brought from China, and are ſup- 
. 4 of the Lone ree, 2 only 

e Iime atheri tt.e Method eparation, or 
call it, Caring. Dale. 1 . 
e following Account is from M. Bilbeln tes Rhyne, 


Phyſician to the Emperor of Japan: 


The 


THE 


The Virtues which the Chineſe aſcribe to Tea, are: That it 

rifies the Blood, prevents frightful Dreams, and defends the 
Pan from malignant Vapours; cures a Vertigo, and Pain of the 
Head, eſpecially when it proceeds from a Crapula; is 2 for 
hydropic Perſons, for it is a potent Diuretic; dries up Rheums 
of the Head; corrects the Acrimony of Humours ; removes 
Obſtructions of the Viſcera; and reſtores a decayed Sight; for 
the Fepoxeſe, I believe, make uſe of a Decoction of Tea, 
which they call Tehia, as their principal Antidote againſt a Weak- 
neſs of the Eyes, contracted _— trom the frequent and con- 
tant Uſe of hot Rice, and drinking their Liquor Sarqui. It 
rempers aduſt Humours, corrects an hot Liver, mollifies an 
Hardneſs of the Spleen, and prevents Sleep, eſpecially in thoſe 
who are not accuſtomed to ir. Moreover, it renders the Body 
brisk and lively, quickens the Senſes, prevents a Torpor and 
- Drowſinefs, exhilarates the Heart, repels Fear, cures Gripes and 

Flatulences, diſcuſſes Wind in the Uterus, comforts and ſtrengthen 
the Viſcera, revives the Memory, ſharpens the Wir, aud rem- 
pers Bile. It is a noble Lithontriptic; at leaſt I think I have Reaſon 
to ſay fo, ſince I never found __ the Faponeſe the leaſt Sign, 
or hear the leaſt Complaint, of any Stone or Gravel in the Kid- 
neys or Bladder, though I was diligent enough in my Inquiries 
about it; and, to ſay no more, it renders the nuptial Embraces more 
acceptable and 3 : 
| Ettmuller ſays, that Tea is2 Specific for the Stomach, and not 
only corroborates that Part, but is a Preſervative from the Stone 
and Gout, and is eſpecially beneficial to the Head. It preſerves 
from Drunkenneſs, prevents Drowſineſs, and is particularly ad- 
apred to the Stomach. | 
That the Drinking of Tea is not ſo effectual _ 
venting ſome Diſtempers in our European Countries, as in China 
and Japan, may reaſonably be imputed to the conſtant Uſe of 
ths Liquor 2 temperate Way of living in thoſe Eaſtern 
arts. 


That 8s Tincture is extracted from the Leaves of Tea by means 
of hot Water, every body knows. That the drinking of this 
Liquor may be uſeful in ſome Caſes, I ſhall not deny; but, that 
it is good for all, I cannot be perſuaded to grant, ſince ſome of 
the good Effects, which are thought to proceed from Tea, are 
rather to be aſcribed to the hot Water. That this Liquor has 
been pernicious in ſorne Caſes, has been often proved byExperi 
of which the following is an Inſtance: A Woman of a 
and vigorous Conſtitution, but addicted to the Uſe of Tea, com- 
plain d of a Concuſſion of her internal Parts from a kind of acri- 
monious Coldneſs, which moleſted her chiefly by Night, and which 
ſhe thought was owing to Tea, becauſe ſhe was principally ſeized 
wich this Diſorder after a free Uſe of that Liquor. And I remember, 
that ſome Years a robuſt Man com of the like acri- 
monious in the Abdomen, which he alſo imputed to the 
daily Uſe of Tea. D. Ha, from Muys Podabrius redivives, 
de Potu Thee et Coff ee. 
But what ſhall we judge of the Drinking of Tea and Coffee ? 
When I was a Student at Leyden in H I was miſerably af- 
lifted for a whole Year with the Headach; — on to 
drink freely of Tea, and eſpecially of e, every Day, I lived 
free not | ON mon the 1 but 2 all ot Bete 
though before that time 2 lingering Life, more like Death, 
having EEE with a long Series of Diſtempers for five Years 
155 


81 ſome of my Acquaintance, who laboured under no 
ſmall Inconvenience from the Stone and Gravel in the Kidneys, 
wholly freed from all painful Senſations of that kind by drinking 
fully of Coffee. Ibid. 8 
Some who have travelled into thoſe Eaſtern Parts, affure us, 
that Perſons of Quality in China and Japan, boil the Buds and 
and Flowers of the Tea, aſcribing more Virtues to them, than 
to the Leaves. Rai Hiſt. Plant. See PurRPURA. 
 'THECA, 661, from * to place; in general, is k Recep- 
tacle in which any thing is lodged ; but is frequently appropri- 
ated to a Surgeon's Cheſt, wherein he keeps his Apparates of 
| and other Neceſſaries. Rhodius attempts to ptove 
from Martial, that Thera ſignifies, alſo, a Kind of Hula, con 
nies not only for the ſake of Chaſtity, but Modeſty. Castel. 


THEE, the fame as Tara. 

— THEATRICOS, dende, from 6d, to behold, fightly, en- 
tertaining to the Eye, is an Epicher applied by Hippoer ates, wee} 
of to ſuch 1 as are contrived more for and Oſ- 
tentation, than real Uſe and Service. 

THEION, 04. The Divinity, or Divine Nature, the 
pal Cauſe, and prime Agent, in human Affairs, according 
8 in the Beginning of his Book Je Nature Mu- 
bebri, udMica v dd w rd ayhguanum di Tar, & the 
* Divinity is the chief Cauſe in Men [in human Affairs". And, 
2 little after, J 4 v ide rad xe ir 18. 
A AN He who intends to e theſe things aright, 
4 take his Beginning from divine Things.” T3 M fig- 
nifies, alſo, any thing divine, which proceeds from God, or is 

prehenſible, as God is, and the Cauſe of it beyond the 
Reach of Senſe or Thought. This is the Meaning of 73 d in 


the Beginning of th Book de Morbo gerne, and in 
Places. In the ſame Senſe ſome 3 the follo 
preſſion in the Prognoſtics, I. 71 dee brave ir rr re, © 


other 
Ex- 


ther there be any thing divine in Diſeaſes; but Galen, on the 
Place, after . ocher Interpretations, confidently u- 
ſerts, that it means Tay Ts Tie o]og iE duet reſdramy, © the 
« Conſtitution of the Air which ſurrounds us,” which js the 
Cauſe of epidemic Diſeaſes ; or the Knowledge of the Stars, 
which conduces much to the Prediction of Diſcaſes, and t 
Confticution of the Seaſons throughout the Year. This Part ol 
Phyſiology Hippocrates would have a Phyſician to be acquainted 
with, as we learn from the Books of the Epidemic, and the 
Book of Air, Water, and Situations. Gorrexs and Fernelias 
underſtand by 78 8 ſuch a Conſtitucion of the Air, as offends 
more in Subſtance, than Qualities, which Hippocrates, Lib. de 
Nat. Humana, calls yooughy eum, © a morbific Secretion:” 
or, according to Gales's 1 rennt, by draJuulanr, a 
morbific Evaporation, or Exhalation, Gorrexs, Foefius, _ 
THEKA, H. M. Kar ſou Quercus Indica Bontii, is a very 
tall and beautiful Tree of Malabar, with a very thick Trunk, 
covered with a thick, ſcabrous, and n furniſhed 
with very numerous, green, geniculated, and | gy wo. ſmall 
Branches. The Wood is whitiſh, hard, ſmooth, ſtriated, and not 
unlike that of the Oak. The Root is rediſh, of an aſtringent and 
bicteriſh Taſte, and has ſomewhat of an acid Smell. The Leaves 
adhere by Pairs to the Branches in parallel Order, and are obl 
round, acuminated, denſe, thick, ſhining above, but not beneath 
two Spans or more in Length, and a Span abroad, of an acid, 
oftentimes auſtere Smell ; rubbed together in the Hands, they 
E a Gum, which immediately becomes of a black-purple Co- 
r like Blood. The Flowers are ſmall and (weet-ſcented, and 
are diſpoſed about the tender Branches, ar the Origin of the 
Leaves, in long, quadrangle and ſulcated Pedicles; and, gra 
dually extending their Columns, are expanded in form of an 
Umbella. conſiſt of five or fix roundiſh, white, and out- 
wardly reflexed Petals, and are ſeated in a_ ſmall and acuminated 
Calyx. Berween the Petals ſtand a like Number of ſmall white 


green 


Stamina, with yellow Apices, the Middle bei 4 -n— a 
558. 


2 acuminated Pointal. At length e- 
cles, open above, in which are lodged, t ſeparated from 
one another by a ligneous Partition, three or four roundiſh, 
en, 2 1 pos Fruits, of a greeniſh Pulp, without 
Io nf fs ine of gms Tits e 
a white in to contai 
all wht Ker, lugs 2 el a hab f 
rees are 
Malabar. The Pagans, from ſome unaccountable Su en, | 
uſe no Wood but this in building and repairing their Temples ; 
of the render Leaes thy prepare purple r, with which 
they dip their Silks and s; they are, alſo, eaten as a Deli- 
re es e aa 
e Mpbthg. wers t 2 
Medicine, which evacuates the Bodies of hydr 1 P 
the Water: The Root dried, then pulverized, and exhibited, diſ- 
ſolves concreted Blood where-ever ſeated ; and of the tender 
Fruits bruiſed is prepared an Ointment, which is very ſervices 
able in curing an Herpes. . | 
THELE, Nin. Nipple of the Breaſt ; or Breaſt. 
THELYGONOS. A female Plant. | 17 
THELYPTERIS. Female Fern. 1 
THIENAR, dia f. The Palm of the Hand, or Sole Fax 
Foot. But Thener is the Name of a Muſcle of the Hand, 
A ine of © Hand thick, fleſhy Muſcle, in 
ay 
curl Phalanx of the Th 


ſome meaſure pyriform, lying on the umb, 
toward the Palm of the Ha! the lap Hepinpoce to wareh is 
principally formed by it, Its Name is taken from a Greek ond, 
which ſigniſies to ftrike. 

It is to the Bone which ſu 

— Part of the great internal, annular, or 

ver 


» diminiſhing in It 
in the lateral internal 
Phalanx, inthe lateral Part of the Baſis of the ſecond, and in 


the firſt ſeſamoide Bor 


and its tendinous Extremity is inſerted in 
Phalanx. 


Neither does this Diſtance hinder it from ſometimes ' bending, 
and ſometimes extending the Thumb, in the ordinary man- 


"When the ſmall Portion acts alone, it may give the ſecond 
Phalanx a ſmall Degree of 88 on the firſt, theſe two Bones 
not being articulated by a Ginglymus. _ | 

Near This is another Muſcle, called, by Winſlow, the Meſothe- 
nar, which is a flat and nearly triangular Muicle lying between 
the firſt Phalanx of the Thumb, and the Bottom of he Palm 
of the Hand. 

It is inſerted by a very broad Baſis in the Ligament which con- 
nects the Os Magnum of the Carpus to that which ſupports the 
Thumb: It is, alſo, inſerted along the internal or angular Part 
of that Bone of the Metacarpus, which ſupports the middle Finger, 
and in the ſmall Extremity of that which anſwers to the Index. 
From thence the Fibres contracting to an Angle, terminate 
in a flat Tendon of different Breadths, which is inſerted in that 
Side of the Head' of the firſt Phalanx of the Thumb, which is 
turned to the Hollow of the Hand, and in the neighbourin 
Part of the Baſis of the ſecond Phalanx, by means of the ſecon 
ſeſamoide Bone belonging to that Joint. | 

The Meſothenar moves the firſt Phalanx of the Thumb to- 
wards the Hollow of the Hand, more or leſs obliquely, as it acts 
either alone, or with the large Portion of the Thenar, or even 
with the Antithenar. By its Inſertion in the ſeſamoide Bone of 
the ſecond Phalanx, ir, likewiſe, moves that Phalanx on the firſt, 
and thereby. aſſiſts the Flexor Longus. 

The Thenar of the Foot is a Muſcle made up of ſeveral Por- 
tions, and lies on the inner Edge of the Sole of the Foot. 

It is fixed, by three or four fleſhy Faſciculi, to the lower and 
inner Part ot the Os Calcis, Os Scaphoides, and Os Cuneiforme 
majus. It is, alſo, f xed a little in the annular Ligament under 
= inner Ankle, which belongs co the Tendon of the Flexor 

„gut. | 

From all theſe different Inſertions the fleſhy Faſciculi approach 
each other, as they advance forwards under the firſt Bone of the 
Metatarſus ; and are fixed partly in the internal ſeſamoide Bone, 
and partly in the Inſide of the firſt Phalanx near its Baſis. 

There is another Faſciculus fixed by one End to the Os Sca- 


phoides and Os Cuneiforme majus, and by the other to the ex- 


rernal ſeſamoide Bone, and Outſide of rhe firſt Phalanx of the 
great Toe. | a5: 

The Thenar bends the firſt Phalanx of the great Toe. When 
the Portion neareſt the inner Edge of the Foot either acts alone, 
or acts more than the reſt, the great Toe is ſeparated from the 
other Toes, eſpecially if ir be at the ſame time extended. This 
* may be greater or leſs, according to the Degrees of 
Action of the other Portions of the Thenar. Winſlow's Anatomy. 

THEODORETOS, dens. The Name of an Antidote 
deſcribed by Pazlus Agineta, L. 7. C. 11, and by many other 
medicinal Authors. The principal Ingredient is Anacardiums ; 
and it is intended for ſtrengthening the Memory. The Word 
imports divine. . 

ITHEODORICON. This Word, like the preceding, im- 

s divine ; and is uſed as an Epithet for many Compolitions, 
ko of which occur in Meſue. _ 

THEODOTIA, Sr. The Name of ſeveral Collyria 
deſcribed by Galen, Aetius, and Paulus Agineta,  _ 

THEOPEMPTOS. Sant from God. This is àa pompuos 
Title for an Antidote, or Tincture of 1 made with An- 
timony and Gold, aud deſcribed by Schroder, L. 3. C. 17. 

THEOPHILION), 6ogiauor. Name of a Collyrium de- 
00 | = 
- THEOPHRASTICI. A Name for the Diſciples or Followers 
of ' Theophraſtus Paracelſus. | | . 
THE ORIA, from Gdouar, to contemplate. The contem- 
PRs, or ſpeculative Part of Medicine. See the PREpace. 

wild Imaginations of the Whimſical and Conceited have 
in all Ages ſuggeſted, and ſtill continue to ſuggeſt,” innumera- 
ble Theories of Phyſic, highly detrimental to the Art of Healing, 
of which a thouland Inſtances might be given. Thus Hippocra- 
tes directs Bleeding under the Nr 1 in a Quinſey; bur Cælius 
Avrehanus condemns this Practice, withont conſulting E 
rience, the only, Teſt; becauſe it is not conſiſtent wich bis fa- 
vourite 8 e ee e e 
THEOXENI MALAGMA. The Name of a Malagma 
againſt Pains of the Feet, deſcribed by Celſus, L. 5. C. 18. 
THERE OS, dees. An 'Epither for a gore of Cretan 
Wine, mentioned by Galen, which was ſweet, black, and thick, 


but not aſtringent. oh 
THERAPEIA, Gvteevvie, from grave, to heal; or cure, 
according to Galens Definition, Com. I. in R. F. I. A. is Tov 
ron rev araigtors Adn 7e fi rn Ele, that is to lay 
a Removal of Diſcaſes already done, or 8 not what 
is Rill in its Progreſs. It is uſually diſtinguiſhed into perfect and 
palliative; the firſt is when the Diſeaſe is totally ſubdued; the 
other, onto GERD s are otily mitigated. Lats £0 
 THERAPEU ICE, brperes/id, is chat Part of Medicine, 
which is penny concerned in the Cure of Diſeaſes. 
-- THERENIABIN, Terexiabin. Oriental Manna, called alſo by 
the Greek Names Droſomeli and Abromeli. 


\ 


TIIERIAC A, Gi, from 0ip, a wild Beaſt, are properly 
fuch Medicines as cure the Bites of venomous Animals; and are 
ſuppoſed ro differ from Alexipharmics, in that theſe lattet are a 
Remedy for Poiſons, which are taken inwardly; the other for 
ſuch as affect the internal Parts from the Bites of Animals, as ap- 

rs from Nicander, who has very elegantly treated of 7 
in two Books in heroic Verſe. But he ſeems to make two Sorts 
of Theriaca; one by wiich the Bites of Ar.imals are prevented, 
either by way of Suffumigation, or by rubbing or covering the 
Parts expoſed ; the other, by which the Bite i ſelf is cured, and 
rendered of no ill Conſequence. Theſe. Remedies are called ba- 
praxd d Tor Onpiov, from wild and venomous Animals, and 
not from any particular Species of them; rho” the Viper, which 
is properly called Iv, (Echidua), or Exis, (Echis), is by the 
Greeks called 0npior, (Therion) by Way of Eminence; as the Lion, 
alſo. is ſometimes called bp, (Ther). 
 THERIACE, dap, is an Antidote effectual againſt all Sorts 
of Poiſons ; and tho every thing endued with this Property may 
be called by this Name, ſince Galen calls Garlick the Country- 
man's Ther iace, yet it is principally given to that moſt celebrated 
Medicine, compoſed of a. Multitude of Simples with the Fleſh ot 
Vipers, and of Efficacy againſt all Manner of Poiſon: convey'd 
into the Body, whether trom a Bice, or through the Mourh. 
For, the Antients often meeting with Poiſons,” and finding it no 
eaſy Matter to avoid either the Bites of Serpents, or a treache- 
rous and poiſonous Draught; and alſo cunfidering that the Na- 
tures of Men were to different from one anor » that what 
was good for one Man was oftentimes of no Uſe to another, 
they ſet themſelves to invent ſome manifold and exquiſitely com- 

nded Medicine, which ſhould be an univerſal and preſent Re- 
medy in all Caſes where Poiſon was concerned, and ſuch was 
what we commonly call Theriace. The Invention of this Medi- 
Cine is not very antient; but about the Time of Nero, when 
Andromachus, a very celebrated Phyſician, while the Profeſſors 
of Medicine were conſulting with one another, how to render 
this Antidote the molt ſpeedy as well as effectual, firſt thought 
upon adding Viper's Fleſh. The Compoſition of the Theriace, 
therefore, which bears the Name of Audromachus, is very antient, 
and in Galen s Opinion very good. This Theriaca is deſcribed by 
Andromachus himſelf, in ſome Verſes dediceted to Nero, and 
inſerted by Galen, in his Treatiſe de Theriaca ad Piſinem. (See 
the Deſcription under the Article ANDROMAcCHus]. To this 
Antidote Andromachus did not give the Name of 8ngraxj but v 
Ain, (Galene), that is, Sereneneſs; he alſo called iaapy, (Hilare), 
and vos, (Eudios), Words importing Chearfulneſs and Serenity 
of Mind; but Crito, and others after him, gave it the Name Þng- 
x, on account of the Viper's Fleſh which entered its Compoſition.” 
In Imitation hereof ſeveral other Phyſicians compoſed Antidotes 
againſt Poiſons, which they, alſo, called Onpraxat, an Accauut of 
which you have, as here follows, under the Names of their Au- 
thors, or ſome noble and illuſtrious Perſons:  -. N a 

Onpiart AiAis TdAAs, & the Theriaca of Ælius Gallius”, which 
he is ſaid, after his Return from Arabia, to have preſented to 
Ceſar with this Recommendation, that it had ſaved the Lives 
of many Perſons under him. It is as follows; Take of the 
Root of the white Vine, ſixteen Drams; Seeds of Trefoil, 
Opopanax; each eight Drams, Ariſtolochia Tenuis twelve Drams ; 
Root of Libanotis, Iris Illyrica, Ginger, Opium, each eight 
Drams ; Seeds of wild Rue, twelve Drams ; of Ethiopian Cumin, 
ſixteen Drams ; of Myrrh, Caſia, Caſtor, Seſeli, Eringo-root, Ser- 

yllum, Succus Cyrenaicus, each fix Drams ; of Medica, twelve 

rams; Sagapenum, ſix Drams; Saffron, five Drams; Meal of Er- 


vum, twenty-four Drams : Make them with Water into Troches 


of the Weight of three Oboli, and exhibit them in Wine. 
Ones Avltox,s $1Aourſepos, © the Theriaca of Antiochas - 
Philometor,” is thus prepared: Take of the Roots of Meum, - 
Serpyllum, Opopanax, each two Drams ; Seeds of Trefoil, one 
Dram; Seeds of Aniſe, Fennel, Ammi, Apium, each one 
Acetabulum ; very fine Flower of Ervum, two Acetabula; old 
Wine, as much as is ſufficient to mix them together, in order 
to make Troches to be dry'd in the Shade. The Doſe is #hree 
Oboli in three Cyathi of Wine. Eudemus gives us the Compo- 
ſicion in Verſe, as we have it in Galen, Lib. 2. de Antidetis. 
Onęian AnuorgdTss, © the Theriaca of Democrates,” who was 
an excellent Phyſician, and deſcrib'd his Theriace in lambic 
Verſes; recorded by Galen, Lib. 1. de Antid. It contains the 
ſame Simples as the Theriaca Andromachi, but differs. in the 
Weights ;, for of theſe, where Andromachys directs four Drams, 
he orders but two; and where Andromachus takes two Drams, 
be directs four; as may he obſerv'd in many of the Simpes 
which enter that Compoſition. Lou have this Theriace in 
Aetius, Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 3. bY, . 
Onpraxxy) Angelis, c the Theriacs of Demetrius. This Au- 
thor. was chief Phyſician to the Emperor in the Time of Galen; 
and in the Compoſition of his Theriaca agreed with Androma- 
chu, except in the Weight of the Troches of Squils, which 


has but an inconſiderable Difference; for whereas Andromacbus 


reſeribes forty-eight Drams of thoſe Troches, he ditects 
5 in the Compoſition of the Tberiaca. m '- 
_ Oupreeny Euxancss, © the Theriaca of Evclid,” ſirnamed Pa- 
Iatianus, which was thus prepared: Take of Caſtor, fixDrams ; 
Opo- 
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— each ſixteen Drams; rax, Bitumen Judaicum, 
Myrrh, each ſeven Drams ; Juice of Poppy, eight Drams; Ho- 
one Pound. It is given in the Juice of the Fraxinus, or 
in Wine, to the ntity of 'a Dram, or more, at Diſcretion 
it is ; alſo, in Quartan Fevers. 
_  Onprezxhh Ziivearcs, the Theriace of Zenon” of Laodices : It 
contains of Cardamoms-husked, rags ot Seeds of Apium, 
Root of the white Vine, the Seeds of Trefoil, Aniſe, Parfley, 
the Root and Seeds of Fennel, Ammi, Ariſtolochia tenuis, 
Meal of Ervum, Opopanax, of each an equal Weight: Bruiſe 
each of them ſeparately ; then mix them together, and work 
them up in Wine into Troches, to be dry'd in the Shade. 
. Onpraxy Mibpdd]s,* the Theriaca of Mithridates.” This An- 
tidote is otherwiſe called Mi0pif]ros, © Mithridate,” becauſe 
King Mithridates always uſed it, to preſerve himſelf againſt 
oiſon; and that ſo effectually, that when he was beſieged b 
the Romans, and bad twice; attempted in vain to poiſon himſelf, 


he was obliged to fall upon his Sword, and thus diſpatch'd him» 


ſelf, It conſiſts of a great Number of Simples, and is de- 
ſcrib'd by Galen, Lib. 2. de Autid. ¶ See the Preparation under 
MiTHRIDATIUM)]. This Theriaca is the ſame which Aetius un- 
- accountably deſcribes for the Theriaca Andromachi. . 
 Onpraxot date, Theriaci Sales, Theriacal Salts, are prepared of 
Vipers in the following manner: They pur four Vipers alive 
into an earthen Pot, which has its Outſide well cover'd with 
Clay, and 5 they caſt an Italic Modius, that is, twenty 
Pounds of Sal Ammoniac, or common Salt, to which they add 
Troches prepared in the following manner: Take of Gentian- 
root, one Pound; Tops of the leſſer Centaury, Marrubium, 
each ſix Ounces; Mountain Scordium, Apium, Chamædrys, 
Seeds of Garden- rue, each one Pound: Bruiſe them, and e 
them up with Attic Honey into Troches, half a Pound of 
which is to be put into the Pot with the Viper, and the reſt 
is to be mixed with the Salt, together with five tender and 
freſh Squils cut very ſmall. This done, they put Fire under 
the Pot, which is to have four or five Perforations in the 
Cover, through which the exhaling Vapour, when it appears no 
longs groſs and foul, but like a thin and pure Flame, ſhews 
the Burning is completed. Martiazus, beſides the Paſtils, adds 
another Italic Modius of Salt. The Pot, being taken from the 
Fire, is ſuffer'd to cool for a Day and a Night; then they 
open ir, and, taking out the burnt Contents, carefully triturate 
them, and put them into a Sieve with the following Mixture: 
Take of Seeds of wild Rue, Hyſſop, each nine Ounces; Fen- 
nel-Seeds, Gallic Nard, Stachys, each fix Ounces; Macedonian 
Parſley, four Ounces; the Tops of Origanum and "dn gu 
each nine Ounces; the Berries of Amomum, and the Seeds 
Horminum roaſted, each three Ounces; Juniper-berries, black 
and white Pepper, each two Pounds; the Root of | Laſerpi- 
pitium, ten Ounces; the Seed of Coriander, Ginger, the Seed 
or Root of Satyrion, Pen le Seſeli, Mountain Tordyllium, 
Mint, each fix Ounces ; Ca 1a Fiſtula, two Ounces, Cinamon, 
one Ounce : Bruiſe them, and mix them all together with the 
reſt ; and, having paſſed them through a Sieve, ſet them aſide in 
glaſs Veſlels in a dry Place, and uſe them not till the End of 
orty Days. I, ſays Galen. Lib. ad Piſonem, burn not the Vi- 
pers, but take as many Theatrical Troches, as contain four Vi- 
rs; that is, ſays Martians, about two Ounces and an half of dry 
7 — and mix with thoſe Things which are burnt with the 
Vipers, that they may loſe the Bitterneſs, with which they are 
endu' d, in the urning 3 and by this Method prepare the beſt 
of Theriacal Salts. Theſe Salts are highly efficacious in cuta- 
neous Diſeaſes, as the Leuce, Lepra, Impetigo, and Phthiriaſis, 
provoking a copious Sweat, by which means the excrementious 
and morbific Juices latent under the Skin are expelled; _— 
. Theſe Theriacal Salts are deſcribed by Galen. Lib. de Theriaca 
ad Piſonum ; but the Reader is to take notice, that the Copy 
of Galen is very much corrupted in this Place; but, may how- 
ever, be corr from Aetius. Tetrab. 4. Serm. 1. Cap. 97. b 
Help of which we may, alſo, reſtore Paulus, who deſcribes 
Salts at the End of his ſeventh Book. 
|  , Onpratuo? apſiono! N TN © Theriacal Paſtils, or Troches“. 
Theſeare Troches prepared of the Fleſh of Vipers for the Com- 
poſition of the Theriaca, and are made in the following man- 
ner: They take female Vipers caught in the End of the Spring, 
take off their Skins, and carefully cleanſe them; then, after 
giving the Fleſh two or three Waſhings in Water, they put it 
in a clean Pot with a ſufficient Quantity of Water, and boil it 
over a. Fire made of the Wood of the Vine, till the Fleſh be 
W e from the Spine. Afterwards they carefully preſs 
the Fleſh with their Hands, and pound it wy fot in a Mortar, 
igſtiling every now-and-then ſome of the Broth. This done, 
they take of the fineſt Bread, new, . and ſifted, 
or at leaſt f 


three Parts for one-fourth, r Parts 


Chamzdrys, Chamæpitys, Opobalſamum, and kept in a 
there our about them any 
count of Mouldineſs, it is carefully wiped off with 


e by Oribaſins for Wounds and Pun 
the Nerves and Muſcles; and for the Bites of wild Beaſts, 
a mad Dog: It is deſcribed. by Aetivs, Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 3. 


NICE TREACLE. See ANDROMAcBAvs. 


berries is ſo called. 


main Intention, much for the better; for many 2 very 


or one- tn 


* 


Veſſel; and if at any time 
ſtineſs, or Whitene(s, on ac- 


a 
Onprezr), Theriaca, is, alſo n 


res of 


TasR1Aaca ANDROMACHI. 


Taz TREAcLE or ANDROMACHUs, commonly called Ve- 


TazrIaca CokLESTIs. 


Take of the Theriaca Benedifs of Quercetan, a 1 
not much different from Venice Treacle, a Pound and an 
half. Extract with Treacle - water; pour the Whole into 
another Veſſel; and abſtract to the Conſiſtence of Honey. 
Then, keeping the Eſſence ſeparate, pour the abſtracted 
Spirit to what before remain'd in the Veſſel. Then ex- 
tract and pour off a ſecond time. To what remains pour 
a ſufficient Quantity of rectified Spirit of Wine, and ex- 
tract its remaining Eſſence, then decant again, and mix 
this Efſence with the former. Then extract what ſtill re- 
mains in Treacle- water, and at laſt in diſtil'd Vinegar, 
fortified with Spirit of Nite: With theſe lat Extracts — 

yon the former, and coagulate the former to the - 

ſiſtence of Honey, Then mix with the Whole, of the 
Magiſteries of Coral and Pearls, each one Ounce; of the 
Magiſteries of lacinth, Rubies and Emeralds, each fix 
Drams; of Animal and Mineral Bezoar, and Salts of 
Coral and Pearls, each half an Ounce; of oriental Be- 
zoar, Sead Earth, true Unicorn, and ot the Bone of a 
Stag's Hart, each three Drams; of Ambergriſe, two Drams; 
inſpiſſated in a double Veſſel to the nſiſtence of an 
Extract, or a Maſs fit for Pills. Schroder. i, 


| TagRiaca DIaTESSERON : 
Au Electuary of four Ingredients. 
See DIiaTESSERON. The} THERIAcA PAUPERUM is the 


THeRIaca EDbiNENSsts: 
The Edinburgh Treacle. | 5 
Take the Roots of Angelica, Contra Maſterwort, 
V. ir ginian Snakeroot, I Valerian, ih and Bay- 
berries, of each two Ounces; the Leaves of Rue, and 
Scordium, of each an Ounce and an half; of the Powder 
of Diambra, three Ounces ; Camphire, Saffron, Roſin of 
Guaiacum, Myrrh, and Opium, each an Ounce; clarified 
Honey, thrice the Weight of the Powders ; and as much 
Canary-wine as will ſerve to diſſolve the Opium: Mix all 
together, and make it into an Electuary, according ta, 
the Rules of Art. Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. lh 


TERIAcA GERMANORUM, | 4 
The Rob made of the expreſſed Juice of green Juniper- 


THERIACA LONDINENSI5: 1 2 
London Treacle. My 


[Take of the Four greater and lefſer hor Seeds, exch an 


Ounce ; of the Roots of Angelica, Virginian Snakeroot, 
Tormentil, Elecampane, Zedoary, Contrayerva, Calamus 
Aromaticus, and Gentian, each two Drams ; the Leaves of 
Cretic Dittany, Scordium, Rue, Laurel, and Juniper-ber- 
ries, each half an Ounce; Nutn Mace, — 

 Myrrh, and Cloves, each three Drams; Ginger . 

Opium; each two Drams; Syrup of white Poppies, boiled 
to an hi Conſiſtence than ordinary, three times a6 
much as the Weight of the reſt; and of 
Quantity to make the Whole into an Electuary. 


This is much altered from what has been in all the preceding 
ories; and as an Alexipharmic, which is plainly its 
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conducive to ſuch an End, are now tej ; and one 


of the moſt efficacious we have in the Shops, of that Claſs, 
added, which is che Contrayerya ; but, as this hag hitherto been 
moſtly uſed by the Surg 


cons, Where warm | Cataplaſms are re- 


ired, how far it is improved for ſuch P „ and eſpecially 


of the Fleſh; and pound them . e together, inſtil- by the Exchange of Honey for Syrups de Meconio, I will not 
& 


py ling at proper Intervals ſome of th 


united. Of this Maſs they form fine Troches | 
Sire, adding a little Opobalſamum in the Formation, and d 
them. in the Shade. They are then robbed over with. the bel. 


= 


CN 


d, till GY exactly pretend 


to be à judge. | 
SQeercetan aſctibes ſurpriſing . Virtues to this Preparation, in 


ſubduing Poiſons, and contagious Diſorders 3-in allaying Com- 


Pains, 


Canary a ſufficient ” 


# . 1 
m ——ꝛů—— —— . — 
i 


xaxohIeray Ts voonpdles, &c. © Since dry 
& alfo, from ſome Malignity of the Diſeaſe, in order to diſtin- 


THE 


Pains, and Watchings; in corroborating the natural Balſam, and 
preventing Putrefaction. Schrod. Pharmacop. ; 
. THERINOS, wee an Epither apply'd to a ſort of Wine, 


which was moderately thick and black, and of the Growth of 
Aſa. Galen, Lib, vii buxvuies. Oigirey is an Epithet of a 
Collyrium in the fame Author, Lib, 4. de C. M. S. L. Cap. 7. 
ERIODES, ge from ip, Fera, i wild Beaſt ;, wild, 
ſavage, is applied to Things of a ferine or malignant Natur 
and particularly to Diſeaſes which take their Names from wil 
Beafts, as the Elepbas, and Cancer, or under which Animals, as 
large Worms, or Aſcarides, are generated; or evento a Phthiſis, 
—— which the Nails are incurvated, like the Talons of wild 
Beaſts. Hippocrates applies it, alſo, to the Autumn, as being 
the Seaſon of the Year, in which malignant and deſtructive 
Diſtempers are moſt predominant. Thus Galen, commenting 
on Td Snewad'ss en, 6 Epid. Set. 1. Aph. 13. ſays, that 
whether the Author, by 78 9np@des of the Autumn, means the 


| = Worms or Aſcarides ; or the Elephas or Cancer, or, as ſome 
wi 


have it, a Phthiſis, all thoſe Diſorders are chiefly generated 
in the Autumn. Ong/@ss may be apply'd to the Autumn on 
account, alſo, of thoſe ferine and melancholy Diſorders pro- 
ceeding from black and highly aduſt and torrefy'd Bile, under 
which the Patients fall upon every one they meet, and attempt to 
worry them after the manner of wild Beaſts. Galen, in his 
Exegeſic, expounds the 73 On d, of Animals, ſuch as the 
arge Worms, or Aſcarides, in the Inteſtines; or by 78 de, 
c rabific,” becauſe the Autumn is a Seaſon diſpoſed, from the 
Corruption of the Humours, for the Generation of many ſevere 
and dangerous Diſorders, which often terminate in Conſumptions; 
which are, alſo, very mortal in Autumn. Aretæus, allo, who 
almoſt equal d Hippocrates, in Grandeur of Style, beſtows the 
ſame Epithet Anpid dee on the Autumn. And Erotian, expounding 
the 78 Inprad'ss, 6 Epid. before - mention d, tells us that ſome 
underſtand by it malignant Ulcers, called 9ypromd]e (Theriomata) 
which are moſt rife in Autumn, becauſe of the Inequality of the 
Air ; others refer it to ſmall Worms, which are then principally 


generated; and others will have it meant, of a Phthiſis. 


Onersdng GE, 6 Epid. Sect. 2. Aph. 11. a ferine and malig- 
nant Cough, is explained by ſome Interpreters, as Galen tells us, 
by a dry Cough excited by Worms creeping upwards to the 
Mouth of the Stomach, and Jancinating the ſame; others, he 
fays, accommodate the Expreſſion to the Cough of thoſe in a 
PhhiGs, becauſe their Nails are incuryated, as was ſaid before. 
Others, again, expound Ing/&d'ys by xaxovIns (Cacorhes) malignant, 
which is the Opinion of Galen himſelt; ſo that Ing BYE is a 
malignant and pernicious Cough, which is no Indication of an 
Abſceſs, nor gives any Hopes of 4 Concoction. The fame 
Author, in his Comment on 6 Epid.. Sed. 2. Aph. 16. where 
Hippocrates ſpeaks of ſuch dry Coughs in a burning Fever, as 
are not very troubleſome, nor excite a Thirſt, nor dry the 
Tongue, becauſe they are owing, he ſays, s 7% Jute, d 
Tþ Ty«wud]:, © not to any (thing expreſſed by) Theriodes, but 
« to the Wind (or As” as appears in that the Patient never 
coughs, but when he ſpeaks, or his Mouth is open, explains 
the 79 Jyprad'ss as follows: yirouirey Is Bnx av Bo 9 did Te 

ughs proceed, 


* guiſh them from thoſe! of which he is now ſpeaking, he 
* bs that theſe latter are not excited by any thing ſignify d 


c by Theriedes, but by the Air. Some will have it, that by 


ce SpA here Hippocrates does not mean fimply all Ma- 
<« lignity in general, but, as ſome of them interpret it, a Phthiſis, 
ce becauſe the Patients under that Diſeaſe reſemble Beaſts in 
& reſpect of the'Crookedneſs of their Nails; others underſtand 
« it of a Therioma, which is properly an Ulcer of the Lungs; 
others, again, will have it ſpoken with reſpect to Worms, 
« aſcending into the Mouth of the Stomach, and by Irriration 


< of that Part provoking a Cough ; though they can neither 


« prove this by Reaſon nor Experience. The beſt way, there- 


c fore, is to underſtand Theriodes of ſome Malignancy, whether 


© the Cough, ariſes from ſome Defluxion from the Head, or an 
% Ulcer in any of the Organs of Reſpiration, or an Abſceſs 
e in thoſe Parts, or what they call an Empyema. Now there 
«© are other kinds of Coughs beſides this, which are not ma- 
< lignant, and are owing to a Diſternperature of the Organs of 
<« Reſpiration, or of the Fauces,- of of the Aſpera Arteria, or 
< to exaſperating Meats and Drinks, and even ſometimes to 
ce the ambient Air.” In the like Senſe, by Inpoſve rd i 
(Theriodea ta Emumena) Coac. 623. we are to underſtand ma- 
lignant Vomitings, by which the great Corruption and Malig- 
nancy of the Humours are indicated ; or by which, perhaps, 
Worms are, alſo, egjeted. - =_ 
OngradSnr5 raparpuores (Theriodeis Paracruſies) in Hippocrates, 
1 Prorrher. 26. ang Coac. $5.55. are Diſorders of the Brain 
from Deliriouſnefs, or Loſs of Reaſon; wherein the Patients 
behave like wild Beaſts, or, as Galen ſays, Com. 1. in Proyrber. 
kick, bite, and rage at thoſe who come near them, as if they: were 
their mortal Enemies. Alfo, d D a (Theriodea 
Paracruonta) 1 Prorrhes. 123. import a ferine and ſavage Mad- 
ne, more vehement than Melancholy, and very malignant 
b e — — 


[lee DL Iinw III: Or, as Galen ins it, © by this Expreſſion 
is to be ood an Epitaſis (Intenſeneſs) of the 5 —— 
* Diſorder; for as they who are melancholy, and highly 

„ rious, are prone to do thoſe who ſtand near them a Miſ- 
ce chief, ſo, when they are miſchievous and raging beyond mes · 
< ſure, he gives the Diſorder the Name of Theriodes. 
 Onpidd'ne Juailn (Theriodes Diæta) is ſuch Diet as is com- 
mon to Men with Brutes, and ſuch as was uſed in the firft 
Ages, Lib, e dgy ain niſpuniie. 

Onprades (Theriodes)are Patients moleſted with Worms; or 
ſuch Fevers as by a peculiar Malignity and Depravation of the 
Humours, which naturally bappens in Autumn, afford Matter 
for the Generation of Worms. Thus, 4 5 Onprodess iy 
Tyo: xpiceot are thoſe who conflict with Worms about the 
Time of a Criſis; or thoſe who, labouring under a Fever, to- 
wards the time of its Decline and Solution, diſcharged Worms 
or Aſcarides by Stool or Vomit, by the Benefit of Nature, 
_— Efforts to free itſelf from whatever offended or oppo- 

it | | 


- THERIOMA, Oniope. See the preceding Word. 

THERION, Snete, in Heſychius, is pounded bos 71 owparx, 
a kind of bodily Diſeaſe; Which is, as Galen in his Exegeſis 
expounds it, either Worms, or a ferine (4 yer) Ulcer ; as it 
ſignifies, he ſays, in the Book de Locis ad How. where you read, 
hnel ay emi 7% cape ria, © a ferine (or malignant) Ulcer 
© ariſes on the Body.” It has the ſame Signification. Cosc. 467. 

THERIOTOME, from 9#et:», a wild Beaſt, and Tips, to 
= or diſſe. The Anatomy of Brutes. 

HERMEZ. Natural warm Springs, of which the celebrated 
Frederic Hoffman, in his Diſſertation on the Caroline Waters, 
has given us the following Accounr. 

_— has more perplex'd the Minds of Men, and laid a 
more effectual Foundation for different Opinions among Phyſi- 
cians, than that actual and continual Heat, which in ſome 
Medicinal Springs is obvious to the Senſes: We ſhall not enu- 
merate all theſe Opinions, but only ſpecify ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable ; Many, therefore, eſpecially among the Antients, 
accounted for the continual Heat of theſe Waters from the 
Platonic Barathrum and Centre of the Earth, where 1 * 
pos d a perpetual Fire lodg'd, and thence diffus d thro? C inks 
and Apertures to particular Parts. But this Notion is rather the 
Creature of a wanton Fancy, than a Theory capable of being 
ſupported by ſolid Arguments. Others have accounted for the 

eat of ſuch Springs, from that of the Sun. But the 
Rays of the Sun do not penetrate into the Bowels of the 
Earth; and ' theſe Waters always retain the fame Heat, when 
the Sun has retir d from our Hemiſphere, where he ſhines 
faintly in the Winter, and when the Earth is conſtricted and 
harden'd by Froſt. Nor, if the Heat of theſe Waters was pro- 
duc'd by the Influence of the Sun, could any Reaſon be 
aſſign'd, why other Springs, equally expos d to the Solar Rays, 
ſhould not be, alſo, hot. | 

Some Chymiſts derive the Origin of the Heat in theſe Wa- 
ters, from the Efferveſcence of an Acid and an Alcali, as, alſo, 
from a Congreſs of Quick-lime with the Water. But if the 
Heat of thele Waters was produc'd by the Conflict of an Acid 
and an Alcali, a neutral Salt, which is always produc'd by 2 
Mixture of theſe, muſt neceſſarily be found in the hot Springs; 
which; however, does not happen. And there are Limeſtone 
Mountains in the Earth, yet the Matter of them conveys no 
Heat to the Waters, till it is previouſſy bum d; but Quick-lime 
is rarely found in the Bowels of the Earth. Others think they 
embrace a more rational Opinion, when they aſſert, that in the 
Production of the Univerſe, theſe Waters were furniſh'd with 
their Heat: But this Notion ſeems to be as repugnant to 
Truth as the others; for, if this Heat was innare, I do not ſee 
why it ſhould be ſo ſoon loſt : So that we may conclude, that 
this Heat depends upon the Communication and Acceſs of an 
igneous Subſtance, in the ſame manner as Water is heated by 
the Fire, and becomes cold when remoy'd from it. 75 

"Tis not, therefore; tobe doubted, but that theſe Waters, na- 
turally cold, contract their Heat in the Bowels of the Earth 
thro which they paſs ; ſo far is the Earth from being render d 
warm by the Heat of the Waters. As Water out of the 
Earth is render d hot by Fire, ſo in the Bowels of the Earth 
a latent Fire renders the Waters flowing by it tepid or hot. 
That the Exiſtence of ſuch Fire is not precariouſly aſſerted, 
but that it is really lodg'd in the Meanders of the Earth, is 
ſufficiently certain, from the burning Mountains found in different 
Countries, the violent ſubterraneous Commotions and Thunder, 
the Eruptions of Flames, and the burning of Rocks and Moun- 
tains: We muſt, therefore, inquire, by what means this ſubter- 
raneous Fire is generated in the Bowels of the Earth; and how 
it is © and ſo conſtantly ſupported and maintain d. 

In order, therefore, to explain this difficult Phenomenon, we 
muſt, from the Principles of Natural Philoſophy and Chymiſtry, 
account for the Origin of Fire, and the Production of Flames. 
We; therefore, affirm, that the Matter, Matrix, or Food of Fire 
is ſupplied by pinguious and ſulphureous Subſtances. Theſe 
not only! give Origin to Flames, but are, alſo, b 
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into an igneous Motion. Sulphurs are; colwarted into Fire, by 
Their highly accelerated and quick inteſtine Motion; ſo that Fire 
is only a ies of brisk inteſtine Motion, which deftroys the 
Union and Mixture of Bodies. Hence, the Perfon who from 


d Bodies attempts to produce Fire and Flame, muſt take 
— Subſtarces, Horm 2 violent Attrition and Collifion 
put them into 2 brisk igneous Commorion. 

Thus, for Inſtance, Iron is a very ſulphureous Metal; and for 
that Reaſon, of all other Metals, the moſt ſuſceptible of Heat. 
Hence, when it ſtands in Fuſion, it throws off numberleſs Sparks; 
and irs Filings, when blown into the Flame of a Candle, forth- 
with diffuſe Jucid Sparkles. This Sulphur of Iron, by Collifion, 

t into an accelerated Motion, uces manifeſt and viſible 

ire. Hence it is that a Piece of Iron, by a quick and repeated 

Percuffion with a Hammer, appears 1 and is rendered ſo 
hot, as to burn arid kindle Sulphur. This Origin of Heat and 
Fire is ſufficiently proved by that curious Experiment, in which, 
the moſt lucid Flame is in a Moment 4 by duly mixing 
highly concentrated fuming Spirit of Nitre with Oil of Cloves; 
for this Oil, which is replete with a large Quantity of thick Sul- 
phur, is, by an Admixture of this Spirit, thrown into a btisk inteſ- 
tine Agitation and Motion, which is Fire. 

When, therefore, ir is asked, What is the firſt Origin of ſubter- 
raneous Fire, and by what it is ſupported? I think we may aſ- 
ſert, that theſe Things happen, becaule the ſulphureous Subſtances, 
lodged in the Bowels of the Earth, being by their mutual Action 
put into a violent Motion, firſt produce Fire, which afterwards 
eaſily diffuſes and propagates itſelf, by means of the adjacent ſul- 
| . and, eſpecially, the bituminous and eaſily inflammable 

aterials, We muſt, allo, inquire, what Subſtances, hid in the 

Boſom of the Earth, are fit tor taking Fire; and theſe, in my 
Opinion, are principally iron and ſulphureous Ores. For that 
large Tracts of Ground are full of iron Ore, is ſufficiently certain; 
nor is it leſs true, that profound ſubterraneous Caverns abound 
with ſulphureous and vitriolic Ores ; as is obvious from the dig- 
ging Sulphur and Vitriol, almoſt for a thouſand Years paſt, from 
mount Ramelſburgh near Goſlar. BED | 

Some Parts of Italy, alſo, abound with Sulphur ; which is the 
principal Cauſe of the burning Mountains, and 17 7 Earth- 

akes in that Country. Hence, Tſchir»hauſen, in Lib, de Me- 
eament, tells us, that in Mount tna in Sicily, and Mount Ve- 
ſuviut in Campania, he principally obſerved four Things: Firſt, 
common inflammable Sulphur : Secondly, a 4 Earth: 

Thirdly, Air: And fourthly, Sea - Water; for the Sulphur kindled 
in theſe Mountains, not only produces theſe terrible Eruptions, but 

alſo by heating the Earth intenſely, renders the Waters, which 

flow throrough them, warm. 1 

This is, alſo, the Reaſon, why in Iraly, where the Sulphur burns 
in the ſubterraneous Spaces, hot Springs are ſo numerous. Thus, 
Laurentius Grullus, in Orat. de Peregrinat. Studi Medicinal. ergo 
ſuſcepra, tells us, that in Siena there are abo e fifreen medicinal 
Springs; and, a little after, he ſpeaks in the following manner: 
« Afterwards, at Pxxzolo, I ſaw whole Mountains of native Sul- 
cc phur, which is much eſteemed in the Nog ; theſe were for- 
c merly called the Phlegræan Mountains. Near Bai, J, alſo, 
« ſaw various Mixtures of hot mineral Waters; and in the Bay 
cc of Naples, near the Lake Avernus, the Vapours ariſing from 
ce the Earth almoſt ſurpaſs the Virtues of the hot Sptings.” There 
is, alſo, found a Sulphur of the fame Kind, in ſome of the hot 
Springs of Germany, eſpecially thoſe of Aix la Chapelle, which 
not only tinge Silver with a browniſh Colour, bur, alfo, in the 
© Ceſarean Bath produce a pure Sulphur in the Form of Flowers. 

We have already ſhewn that Sulphur is the Matter, as of all 
Fire, ſo, alſo, of that which is lodged in the Bowels of the Earth. 
Bur in what manner this Sulphur ſhould be ſpontaneouſly kindled, 
and take Fire, is not as yet explained. In my Opinion, therefore, 
this happens by the murual Congreſs, and violent-inteſtine Mo- 
tions, of the ſulphureous Bodies, when the diſengaged Sulphur 

acts chalybeate Earths and Subſtances, or upon a bitumi- 

nous Earth. We may, therefore, eonceive the Thing to yp 
in the following manner: When, in the Bowels of the Earth, 

Sulphur is mixed with Bitumen, or a Foſſile abounding with 
an acid Salt, as, alſo, with chalybeare and ſulphureous vitriolic 
Marcafites, when theſe are collected in large Quantities, and when 
the Water approaches them, chen the Acid of the Vitriol con- 
tained in the Sulphur. is diffoly'd, and by its Action on the bitu- 
minous Earth, and the ſulphureous chalybeate Ores, not only ex- 
cites an intenſe Heat, but; alſo, if the Earth is porous, and a free 
Acceſs afforded to the Air, Hons a bright Flame _ 

- This Doctrine will be further illuſtrated by the following chy- 
mica! Experiment: When one Pound of native Sulphur, reduced 
to a Powder, is mixed with an equal Quantity of the fine Fi- 
lings of Iron, and put into a Glals, ſprinkling as much Water 
as will render the e moiſt, like a Poultice; this Maſs after 
twelve Hours, is raiſed in a Froch, and ſuch an hot internal Con- 
flict is produced, that the Glaſs is broken by the Heat, whilſt the 
Colour of the Maſs, which was before yellow, degenerates into 
black; this when taken out of t the Glas broken into 
ſmall Pieces, laid in a Heap, and for a ſhort time expoſed to 

the free Air, not only becomes more incenſely hot than before, 


is alſo curious to o 
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The Origin of ſubterrancous Fire, may be farther illuſtrated 
by a common Experiment, by which it is bewn, that the Marca- 
fires, and ſulphureous Portions of Earth, of which Vitriol is made, 
when expoſed to a tnoift and Air, ſoon conceive an intenſe 
Hear. ſame happens when the F rs of che black t 
Mortuum, remaining after the Sublimation of Sulphur, from ful- 
phureous Marcafites, are laid in « Heap, and expoſed to a moiſk 
Air ; this Occaſion, they contract ſo violent. an Hear, 
chat the Hand cannot be put near them, without the Danger of 
being burnt. This is ſufficiently obvious to the Senſes, at Al- 
Satrel, a Town in Bohemia, a Mile diſtant from the Caroline 
Springs, where Allum, 1 7 and Vitriol, are prepared. 

_ "The Origin, and true Cauſe, of ſubterraneous Fires, is ſtill fur- 

cher illuſtrated by a remarkable Phenomenon, daily obſervable in 

thoſe Places, where Alum is prepared; ſuch as Dießen in the 

Marquiſate of Meiſſen, and N in Bohemia. For we know 

that in the Preparation of Alum, a Sort of foſſile Coals is dug our 

of the Bowels of the Earth, or a black, inflammable, bituminous 
Earth, in which the ſulphureous and alutminous Salt is lodged : This 
Earth is afterwards laid in an Heap, and being moiſtened by the 
Rain it not only becomes violently Hot, but alſo ſends up a Smoke, 
and ſometimes an open Flame; from no other Cauſe but that 
the ſulphureous Acid of the Alum, being diſſolved, attacks the 
ſulphureous and bituminous Earth; Thus by the mutual Action 
and Reaction of their Parts, the Sulphur is not only rendered 
warm, but alſo upon a Commotion from the Air, is plainly con- 
verted into Fire. Our Doctrine is alſo confirmed by a curious 
Expcriment, in which, if burnt Alum is mixed with any fulphure- 
ous inflammable Subſtance, a Maſs is obtained, which when ex- 
ay to the free Air, ſpontaneouſly becomes bot, takes Fire, 
and burns. | | | 

Atter an Enumeration of theſe Obſervations and Experiments, 
relating to the Origin of Fire, it will be no hard Task to aſcertain 
the Or in, and genuine Cauſes, of that ſubterraneous Fire, which 
is the Cauſe and Source of the Heat in hot Springs, of Earthq | 
and of burning Mountains; for when the Sulphur, by the mut 
Action of the various bituminous, chalybeate, vitriolic and ſul- 
e ya Minerals, is agitated by a violent internal Motion, and 
the Air contained in the Caverns of the Earth, by blowing upon 
it, increaſes the Hear, and excites a greater inteſtine Colliſion and 
Motion, a violent Fire may be produced, which ſpreading fur- 
ther through the ſubterrancous Paſſages, often ſhakes large Tracts 
of Land, excites ſubterraneous Lightnings and Thunders, and 
ometimes raiſes into the Air large Quantities ot Earth and Rocks. 

eſe Phenomena aremoſt frequent in Places waſhed by the Sea, 
and in which the Sea · water, by ſecret Conveyances, ruſhing into 
the ſubterraneous Cavities, forces the Air, contained in hen, 
into a ſmaller Space, and thus excites. a Wind, Thus tis 
Diner of Winde by n e e Fer ape 
0 $, thr certain Pa » Whic | 
Parts e to Bellows. On the contrary, where a ſtrong 
Gale is Lac, and the Places are remote from the Sea, as the 
middle Parts of Germany are, a great Heat is, indeed, produced, 
but the Fire pent up, never breaks out into an open Flame. It 
nevertheleſs diffuſes far and near hot Exhalations, which \ paſſing 
through the Pores and Chinks of the Earth, render the Waters, 
which flow along them, hot. _ 1 7 * 

It may poſſibly at firſt ſeem hard to explain, by what means 
continual Heat, for ſo many Ages, communicating the ſame 
gree of Warmth to theſe Waters, can ſubſiſt in the ſubterrane- 
one Cavities. * this is not ſo he {9 be rm 2 as 
ome imagine; ſince we are not to ſuppole that there is a icant) 
Pry Store of theſe Minerals * Bowels of the Earth, 

ut rather an inexhauſtible Fund of Sulphur, Bitumen, and vitri- 
olic Marcaſites. A memorable Inſtance of this, is found at 
Alt-Sattel in Bohemia, where for above tyyo Centuries, Sulphur, 
Bitumen, and Vitriol have been obtained from the Earth; as alſo 
at Puzzolo in Italy, where for many Centuries, Alum and Sul- 
phur, have been prepared; and yet there ſtill remain large Quin- 
ties of theſe Ores, Beſides, when in the ſubterrancous Pa 
by the Acceſs of the Water, producing the mutual Action, and 
Reaction of theſe Minerals, the Sulphur is once put into a violent 
igneous Motion, this inteſtine Motion readily finds fimildr Na- 
terials to act upon; and thus it ealily propagates itſelf, and com- 
municates the like Motion, to the pinguious inflammable Sub- 

ances, the moſt conliderable of which is the biruminous, in- 
flammable Earth of foſſile COlls. 
Ti alſo certain, from fr Obſer vation, that all. Fire pent 
and preſerved from the free Acceſs of the Air, is not cafil 
117 but burns for a long time, without any conſid 
Waſte ofits Pabulum. They, who have been preſent at the Burg- 
ing of Houſes, know that in the Joilts, buried under the Rabbit, 
the Fire has remained very long, even many Days after the Burn 
has been begun. The ſame. happens to foſhile Coals, which, 
once ſet on Fire, it retains 2 . the Ashes. 
ye, that in Papin Machine, which i 
A a4 ſys r the Steam oy 
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of a very few live Coals, over which when this brazen Machine 
is placed, it not only conceives the Heat ſoon, but retains it long. 
And, to draw an Inſtance from the human Body, this noble Stru- 
cture, when the Pores ate cloſed up, and Perſpiration obſtruct- 
ed, is, in Fevers, far more afflicted with intenſe Heat, than 
when the hot Vapours are freely diſſipated and eliminated thro” 
the cutaneous Pores. In like manner the hot ſubterraneous Ex- 
halations, when not diſſipated in the free Air, but, as it were, re- 
ſorbed oy themſelves, in conſequence of a repeated Gyration, laſt 
long, and are not ſoon conſumed. 
| We are furniſhed with a memorable Inſtance of long-concealed 
Fire in the Coals of a Mountain near Zwickavia, in the Marqui- 
ſate of Meiſſen; for the People of the Neighbourhood inform 
us, that, above a Century ago, this Mountain was ſet on Fire by 
the Swedes, and burned ſo long, that there was a Neceſſity for 
filling 4 its gaping Chinks and Cavities with Earth, and by that 
means ſuffocating the Fire. But about fifreen Years ago, when 
theſe Cavities were again opened, their internal Parts were found 
burning, and there was a ſecond Neceſſity for filling up the Chinks. 
Above an hundred Years ago, George Agricola, in his Treatiſe de 
Ortu & Cauſſ.Subterran. mentions this Mountain, and in his Trea- 
tiſe dr Natura eorum que effluunt ex Terra, Lib. 4. Cap. 17. he 
ſpeaks in the following manner: „ There is a Mountain near 
e Zwickavia, in the Marquiſate of Meiſſen, which burns con- 
« tinually, whilſt Cavities are gradually formed on its Surface, at 
ce which if any one looks, they reſemble burning Furnaces; and 
cc any combuſtible Subſtance which comes within four Feet of 
ce them, is ſet on Fire.” He, alſo, informs us, © that in many 
« Parts of Germany, burning Vapours are emitted in the Night, 
& eſpecially in Meiſſen, near the River Muldah, through all the 
ce Fields between Zwickham and Glauca“ Laurentius Gryllus, 
alſo, mentions this Mountain in the following manner: Near 
& Zwickavia, is a Mountain which burns perpetually, juſt as 
& Mount Veſuvins did in the Days of Trajan, and diſcharges a 
cc ſulphureous Subſtance uſeful in Medicine.“ : 
Neither is it to be doubted, but in the Place where the Caro- 
line Springs appear, there were formerly apparent Fires, which, 
being now latent and concealed, by diſſipating and diſperſing 
their hot Vapours thro” the Surface of the Earth, render the Wa- 
ters deſcending from the high Hills warm. Agricola, in his Trea- 
tiſe de Re Metall. confirms this in the following manner: & Theſe 
cc Places ſeem ſcorched, becauſe Fires once burned in them, 
« and the Remains of theſe Fires are generally found in the 
« Bowels of the Earth, as is obſervable in the Fields of Elbog, 
« between Leſſan and Culma ; for in theſe Fields, teſtaceous 
« Earths, ſomewhat burn'd, are dug up: Nor is this to be won- 
& dered at, fince in theſe Parts the Earth is ſulphureous, and a 
% Birumen is dug 4 near Sattel, and the Caroline Springs are 
© only eight Miles diſtant from that Town, which receives its 
« Denomination from the Plain of Falcons [ Planities Falconum], 
© in that Part which is called the Burning Hill.“ | 
But there is a ſtill more memorable Proof of this in Bogi/l. 
Balbini Hiſtor. Regni Bohem. Cap. 5 — where the Author ſpeaks in 
the following manner: The. 
ce foſſile Coals; but they are not uſed by the Inhabitants, who 
& are provided with large Quantities of Wood. At Falkenaw, 
© near the River Egra, hard by Konigſwher, where Sr. Cuni- 
c ound's Church ſands, is a Mountain, or rather 4 Cavity, or 
ce large Hollow, which formerly did much Harm to the Neigh- 
« bourhood. The ſubterraneous Fires prey upon the Bowels of 
© the Mountain, and if a Perſon applies his Ear to the Ground, 
* which I did, he hears within ſuch a Noiſe of Winds, or Flames, 
tc that Fear repreſents to the Mind a Picture of a leſſer Veſa- 
cc vin. This Mountain burns in the Night, and even in the 
C Day-time, when there is any conſiderable Change of the At- 
«© moſphere ; and the People of the Neighbourhood have fre- 
te quently perceived a kind of Earthquake, and a Roaring in the 
2 Bowels of the Earth. The Perſons who live near this Part, 
cc. tells us, that formerly there were iron Mines in it. There are, 
te alſo, mix d foſſile Coals, but black, and already, as it were, 
«© conſumed by the Flames; ſuch as Boetivs informs us, are ſome- 
<« times found in the other Parts of Bohemia.” This Paſſage 
ſufficiently evinces, that there were formerly ſubterraneous Fires 
in theſe Parts. h 
'Tis, alſo, to be obſerved, that the Earth near the Caroline 
Springs is found warm. This is, alſo, the Reaſon why, at Car- 
Thad! on account of the ſubterraneous Heat, Cellars cannot be 
dug under Ground, but muſt be made in the adjacent Moun- 
tains. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why, in the Town of Car- 
lechad, the Snow is melted as ſoon it falls, and all around is ſoon 
diſſolved; ſo that tis plain, that there is a ſubterraneous Fire 
under all the Ground on which Carlesbad is built, which, when 
near the Waters, warms them; and when farther diftant from 
them, diffuſes irs Exhalations, which, mixing with the Waters, 
e them with an excellent medicinal Virtue; for that 
theſe Waters receive their Heat from the Earth thro' which they 
paſs, is ſufficiently proved from this, that there are many ſweet 
wart Waters impregnated with no mineral Subſtance, but ex- 
quificely pure and light, ſuch as St. Fohs's Bath at Lucca, the Bath 
at Piſa, of Siena, and that of Cornello. Of the ſame Nature 


iſtrict of Elbog abounds with 
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ur the celebrated Pjperan Springs in the Country ofthe Gr 8 
the Waters of uch bandit of Snow melted on the Tops es 


Hills by the Sun, which paſſing thro' hot ſubterraneous Places 
break out warm. 


As the conſtituent Principles of cold and hot medicinal Wa- . 


ters are the ſame, ſo they muſt of courſe produce the ſame Ef- 
fects in the human Body. Now as the various Intentions of Me- 
dicine are to remove Obſtructions, correct peccant Humours, 
reſtore the Strength of the weakened Fibres, and eliminate what- 
ever is noxious and prejudicial to the Conſtitution, fo all theſe 
Intentions are excellently anſwered by warm Springs ; for they 
incide, reſolve, colliquate, and carry 
by that means remove old Obſtructions; they obtund and correct 


the acid and ſaline Humours lodged in the Prime Vie, and reſolve 


the viſcid Mucus of the Blood; they dilute crude and ill con- 
cocted Juices, and imbibe, ſheath up, and diſperſe the ſaline 
Spiculz with which they are mixed ; they reſtore the Tone of 
the weakened Solids, and by that means promote the Circula- 
oy of bo Blood ; they, alſo, promote Excretions of all Kinds, 
y Stoo 
mit, and all this without any conſiderable Irritation, or Loſs of 
Strength; they have, alſo, a Tendency to remove Plethoras, Ca- 
cochymies, and preternatural Commotions of the Humours, the 
fruitful Sources of Diſeaſes ; they are excellently adapted to Diſ- 
orders of the Stomach, ſuch as an uneaſy Inflation of it pro- 
ducing an Anxiety of the Præcordia; they extinguiſh Thirſt, ex- 


Cite the Appetite, remove a Senſe of Weight in the Stomach, and 


check the Vomiting of a viſcid Matter in the Morning; they re- 
move a Lubricity and Falling down of the Anus, and cure a Te- 
neſmus, by reſtoring Strength to the Fibres; they are, alſo, of ſin- 
gular Efficacy in Cachexies, Scurvies, a Jaundice, Melancholy, 
hypochondriac Diſorders, Dropſies, obſtinate Quartans, and other 
intermittent Fevers; they are, alſo, proper for checking all im- 
moderate Hæmorrhages, whether from the Stomach, Uterus, 
or Veins of the Anus; though in ſuch Caſes they are to. be uſed 
with great Caution, and when the Menſes or Hæmorrhoids, either 
are not duly diſcharged, or totally ſuppreſſed, nothing is more 
effectual for reſtoring them to their natural State, than hot mine- 
ral Waters. Theſe Springs, by cleanſing the urinary Paſſages, 
revent Gravel and Dyſuries ; they free the pulmonary- Veſſels 
rom Infarctions, and by that means render Reſpiration freer in 
a moiſt Aſthma; nor are they prejudicial to phthiſical Patients, 
eſpecially if their Diſorder proceeds from Obſtructions of the 
Viſcera; for which Reaſon, Morton, in Ph:hifiol. Lib. 2. Cap 2. 
recommends the Iſlington Waters in a Phthiſis. They, alſo, pro- 
duce happy Effects in arthritic, rheumatic, and gouty. Patients. 
When uſed externally in Bathing, they ſoften hard Tumors, open 


the ſtagnant Humours, and 


Urine, Perſpiration, a Diſcharge of the Saliva, and Vo- 


the Pores of the Skin, ſtrengthen the neryous and muſcular Parts, 


whoſe Tone is weakoned by Defluxions of Humours, and relax 
Parts affected with Spaſms or Rigors ; for which Reaſon they are 
highly beneficial to paralytic Patients, and thoſe afflicted with 
Contractions, Imbecillity, Languor, Pains, or 
alſo, remove Defedations of the Skin, and cure the Itch, Impe- 
tigo, and Leproſy. But as the moſt ſalutaiy Remedies are not 
proper on all Occaſions, ſo the Uſe of hot Springs is dangerous 
in Caſes where the Viſcera are indurated and ſcirrhous ; where 


the Humours are extravaſated in the Cavities of the Head, Tho- 


rax, or Abdomen; where the Stomach, Lungs, Meſentery, and 
Inteſtines, are exulcerated, or affected with an Empyema, or 


Abſceſs. The Uſe of theſe Waters is, alſo, prejudicial to thoſe + 


who are diſpoſed to an Apoplexy, an Epilepſy, an inveterate He- 
micrania, and a Privation of Memory, or of the internal or ex- 
ternal: Senſes. Nor are theſe Waters 7 for thoſe afflicted 
with a convulſive Aſthma, a Polypus of the Heart, a Dropſy of 
the Breaſt, a confirmed Phthiſis, Cancers, ſpreading Venereal Ul- 
cers, or a Gleet. Theſe Waters are, alſo, to be cautiouſly uſed. 
in all Kinds of Inflammations, whether external or internal, till the 
Force of the Diſorder is allay'd. * 
Before any Cure is attempted by the Uſe of hot Springs, if the 
Body is full of Blood and Juices, a Vein is previouſly to be 
Opened, that the Waters to be drank, may meet with no Re- 
ſiſtance. Then the Prime Vietare to be cleanſed from the Sordes, 
leſt the Waters paſſing quickly thro? thoſe Parts, ſhould carry the 
recrementitious Matter along with them ; or leſt that Marter 
ſhould prevent the medicinal and ſalutary Operation of the Wa- 
ter. Purging is by no means to be attempted by draſtic Reme- 
dies, which deſtroy the Tone of the Stomach and Inteftines, bur 
rather by mild Preparations of Manna, Rhubarb, and proper 
Salts, which operate without impairing the Strength. And this 
Evacuation is to be uſed not anly in the Beginning of the Cure, 
but, alſo, during its Progreſs, and after it is over. Nor is the 
Stomach to be loaded with too large a Quantity of theſe Waters, 
but they are at firſt to be drank ſparingly, and afterwards, more 
liberally. A proper Regimen and Exerciſe are, alſo, neceſlary, 
always avoiding rumultuous Commotions of Mind, and the Oc-. 
cafiens of Sorrow and Sadneſs, leſt by neglecting theſe, the ſa- 
lutary Effects of the Waters ſhould be prevented. In drinki 
all medicinal Waters, the Stomach ought. to be fortified with 
Corroboratives and Balſamics, by which means ſalutary and laud- 


able Fluids are generated and diltribured thro all the Parts of the . 


Body. 


Tumors; they, 
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Body. As the Therme are actually hot, and the Acidele aQuilly 
cold, ſo they are to be duly diſtinguiſhed, and judiciouſly pre- 
ſcribed, both with reſpect to the particular Diſeaſe, and the 
Conſtitution of the Patient. They differ, alſo, in this, that the 
Acidule contain a volatile, and the Therme a fixed Salt. There 
is, alſo, more of a ſubtile Vitriol in the cold, than in the hot 
Springs; tho ſome of the latter, ſuch as thoſe of Aix la Chapelle, 
contain common Sulphur in Subſtance. Cold Springs, alſo, con- 
tain a larger Quantity of mineral Spirit, than the hot Springs, 
which, by reaſon of their Hear, are eaſily deprived of it. 

From a Knowledge of theſe Differences, ariſe ſome 1 uſe- 
ful Rules in Practice. Thus, for thoſe who have ſmall Veſſels, 
tender and delicate Fibres, and weak nervous Syſtems, ſubject to 
frequent Spaſms, the hor Springs are more beneficial and proper, 
than ſuch as are cold. But Perſons of more robuſt Conſtitu- 
tions, in whom the Texture of the Fibres is more firm, and the 
Obſtructions and Diſorder obſtinate, require ſtronger Waters, 


both of the cold and hot Kind, fince they can bear them better 


than Perſons of tender, delicate, ſpongious and lax Habits, to 
whom the fine, light, and ſubtile Waters are more beneficial. As 
for the external Uſe of hot Springs, thoſe which have an heavy 
hard Water, ſtrongly repel, and for that Reaſon eaſily excite Fe- 
vers, Head-achs, and Thirſt, by forcing the peccant Matter in- 
wards from the Surface of the Body ; for which Reaſon 585 are 
to be cautiouſly uſed: Whereas thoſe hot Springs, whoſe Waters 
are mild and ſoft, ſoften the hard Parts, open the Pores, promote 
the Excretions, and draw the peccant Matter from the Centre 
to the Circumference of the Body. 

With reſpect to the Nature, Difference, and Uſe of theſe 
Waters, tis to be obſerved, that the cold Springs are poſſeſſed 
of a more noble and efficacious Quality, than the hot, on ac- 
count of the large Quantity of mineral Spirit it contains. Cold 
Waters are, alſo, lighter, and more ſubtile, than thoſe of the hot 
Kind, which, by their Heat, diſſolve and carry off many coarſe 
Subſtances lodged in the Bowels of the Earth. Tis, however, 
certain, that more Harm is done by cold, than by hot Springs. 
But this, in my Opinion, is owing to their being drank cold, eſpe- 
cially upon an empty Stomach in the Morning. Hence I would 
adviſe all Acidule uſed in the Morning, to be drank not cold, as 
they come from the Fountain, bur tepid. But as by the Heat, 
the ſubtile Spirit with which they abound, may be evaporated, I 
would adviſe them to be put in cloſe-ſtopr Veſſels, which are to 
be immerſed in boiling Water. 

With reſpect to the external Uſe of hot Springs, a great Error 


is very frequently committed in uſing the Bath roo hot; for by 


the external Hear, the Blood and Humours are thrown into a 
violent inteſtine Motion, and preternatural Expanſion, by which 
means a Palpitation of the Heart, Anxiety of the Przcordia, Head- 
achs, Inquietudes, and Loſs of Strength, are produced. And the 
Injury is the greater, the more the Body abounds with impure 
Blood and Juices, ſince by this means the redundant Blood acts 
more forcibly upon the Parts, and vitiates them; and the Sordes 
are, by the Heat, rendered more ſubtile and acrid. Frederic 


an. 

THERMANTERION, from 0:guairw, to render hot. A 
Chafing-diſh. | 

THER MASMA, biepacua, from beuaire, to render hot. 
A warm Fomentation, recommended by Hippocrates, for eaſin 
Pains in a Pleureſy : Or, as Galen explains it, any thing which 
warms the Body. 


THERMEMERIA, Gepunusgie, from begebe, warm, and 


nuiga, a Day; in Hippocrates, Lib. de Natura humana, is the 
kindly Warmth of a vernal Day. 

THERMINTHUS. The fame as TERMINTHVS. 

THER MOCOELIOS, Oe . A Perſon who has an 
hot Stomach. Hippocrates, Epidem. L. 6. 


. THERMOLE, Geepxs, the ſame ſame as de gh,ẽ (Thermores) 
or bg) (Therme), Heat, Warmth ; in the Ionic Dialect, ſignifies 
the ſame as u, (Pyretos), a Fever, as is obſerved from Corin- 

; by rugger, but obſerves, 
at the ſame time, that the Word, in Hippocrates, ſignifies all man- 
ner of Heat. The Word occurs ſeveral times, in Lib. de Locis 


thus, Erotian, alſo, expounds de Ei 


in Homine, where, indeed, it ſignifies Heat, but ſuch as is 


im- 
moderate and preternatural. | 


THERMOLITHUS. Offic. Lapis Schiſtos. Charlt. 17. 's c 
Schiftus Cornubienſis din Calorem retinens. Mer. Pin. 214. THE and divided into two Capſules full ot flat Seeds; the 


not divided, but entire. 


WARMING STONE. 

It is found in the County of Cor wall. I meet with this Stone, 
ſays Dale, in the Catalogue of Officinal Simples, at the End of 
- 5 Pharmacopceia, but nothing of its medicinal Uſe occurs 
| uthors. 


THERMOMETRUM, from beg Hide, hot, and bx. 1 er. | 
ees 


ſure. An Inftrument contrived for meaſuring the 
Heat in any Body; of theſe there are many Sorts. See [on1s. 
THERMOPOLIUM, P:quordxior, from beets, hot, and 
n,, to ſell. A publick Houſe, where warm Liquors were 
as 0-4, the Antients, as they are at the modern Coffee- 
ouſes. a 
THER MOPOSIA, b6eguoresia, from bert, hot, and mire, 
te drink. The drinking of warm Liquors © | 


HK 
* 4 — 
- THERMOS, 655%, from Sigw, to hear. Hot, warm, Opjadi; 
Thermon, in the Neuter Gender, is ſometimes ſpoken of a Qua- 
lity, ſometimes of a Subſtance, as Galen obſerves, Com. ad 1 Aph, 
11 Thermon, in the latter Signification, Heat, in Hippocrates, is, 
o, of two Sorts ; one Fupulcy (emphyton) native, or natural z 
the other igneous, mordaceous, and preternatural, according to 
Galen, Com. in 6 Epid. Sect. 4. Aph, 24. The Seen beer, or 
natural and innate Heat, was denyd by Aſelepiades, Praxagores 
Philotimus, and Erafiſtrates, who aſſerted it to be acquired, a 
not innate. It is defined, A Subſtance in irs Nature always 
moveable the firft in an Animal, as being generated, and invate 
from the Beginning; for Nature itſelf, and the Soul, are nothing 
but innate Heat. The Motion-of the natural Heat, both inter- 
nal and external, is perpetual; and is, therefore, always moveable 
while it is moderately kindled, and while it is moderately extin- 
l as Heraclitus ſaid. The natural Heat is compounded of 
eat and Cold, otherwiſe it would not be perpetually moveable 
for ſince it is the Nature of Hear. to be always expanding and 
2 it would ſoon be diſſipated, were it not reſtrain'd; 
and repelled inwards, by the Cold, and fo prevented from deſtroy- 
ing itſelf by Extenſion. Thus Galen, Lb. de Tremor, Palit. 


— 
THER MOSCOPIUM. - The fame as THERMOMETRUM. 
THER MOSPODIA, Segheg rei. Hot Alhes. Dioſcorides, -+ 
THEROS, 3:g&. The Summer. | 
THESIS, Sieg. The Poſition, Situation, or Connection of 
the Parts of the Body. | | 
THESPIANA, or 'THESPESIANA, 9:02:47, cr Ozont- 
ctv. The Name of an Antidote, or Confection deſcribed by 
Galen, L. 7. de Comp. M. S. L. Cap. + and by Aetius, Tetrab. 2. 
Serm. 4. C. 65. It is intended for Suppurations in the Thorax, 
and internal Abſceſſes. : | 
THESSALICUS, A Phyſician of the Sect of Theſalus ; 
that is, the Met hodliic. PRs | 
THESSALICUM SEDILE, the Theſalion Chair, ſo called 
from Theſſaly, the Country where Chairs of this Figure were moſt 
in Uſe, is recommended by Hippocrates, Lib. de Artic. in place 
of a Machine for reducing a recent Luxation of the Shoulder- 
bone. The Back of this Chair is perpendicular to the Seat, as 
Galen tells us; by which Conſtruction it is diſtinguiſhed, and ac- 
commodated to the Operation; which ſee deſcribed from Hippo» 
crates, under the Article AMBE., | L 
THEOU CHEIR. e Ng. The Hand of God. The 
Name of an Antidote prepared of Goats Blood, and recom- 
mended in the Stone and Gravel by Aetius, Tetrabib, 3. Serm. 3. 
Cap. 12. from Philagrius. 8 
THERXIS, Seis, from di, to pierce with a Needle, or the 
like Inſtrument, or, as Heſychius expounds the Verb, to whet, or 
ſharpen; is a Puncture with a Needle, Hence v Jug 3epas 
vel, is the Greek Phraſe for the Treatment of Wounds by Su- 
ture, or the Operation of the Needle, mentioned by Archigenes. 
in Galen, Lib. 2. vr tir. There are two other Ways of 
uniting the Lips of Wounds there mentioned, one by 4y#]npa- 
ue (Ancteriaſinos), or by Help of the Ancter [ſee ANCTER]S 
the other by a SyssARcosis, that is, by filling up the Interval 
with new Flesh. | ; a | 
 THISMA. Beds, and ſubterrancous Veins of Minerals. 
THLASIAS, Sage. An Eunuch made by the Compreſſion 
or Contuſion of the Teſticles. 
THLASIS, THLASMA, Ade, a4opue, from , to con- 
tuſe. A Contuſion, or Colliſion, a Wound in the Fleſh, or Muſ- 
cles, from a blunt, or heavy Weapon. Thlaſma is defined by the 
Author of the Definit, Medica, © A Recels of the Cranium in- 


Wards, without a Fracture, and principally incident to Chile: 


« dren; it may be the more clearly conceived by obſerving what 
happens to tin Veſſels. The ſame is called Th/afis in Galen, Lib. a. 
de Cauſ. Morb. The fame Author, in his Exegeſis, expounds 4A&oy 
by 7% 4uBevoovAdsmybreg Y Ties ge naniiTas, © an Embryothlas. 
&« ftes ¶ an Inſtrument comrived for the Contuſion of the dead 
ce 'Feetus] which, Lib. 1. Tepi yuveun. is, allo, called Pieſtron,” 
See PIESTRON, | 13 he | 

THLASPT. | 

The Characters are; 5 

The Fruit is roundiſh, flat, generally ſurrounded with a folia- 
ceous Border, and, for the moſt part, cloven on the Upper Side, 

ves ars 


Boerhaave mentions thirteen Sorts of Th/aſpi ; which are 
1. Thlaſpi ; arvenſe ; fliquis latis. C. B. P. 105. Towrn, Inſt, 
212. Boerh, Ind, A, 2. 7. Thlaſpi. Offic. Thlaſpi Dioſcoridis. Ger. 


204. Emac. 262. Raii Hiſt, 1. $31. Synop. 3. 305. Thlaſpt/ 
Drabe folio. Park, Theat. 835. Thlaſpi cum hal atis. J. = | 
REACLE MUSTARD, 


923. | 
| Fhis Kind of Thlaſpi bas a ſmall, white, fibrous Root, ſend- 


ing forth firm Stalks about a Foot high, beſet with ſnooth, jagged 
Leaves froma broad Baſe, ending in a ſharp Point. On the Tops 
of the Stalks grow ſmall, four-leaved, white Flowers, ſucceeded 
by large, ya flat, and round Seed - veſſels, having foliaceous 


Borders divided into two Cells, with a Slit on the Top, contain- 
ing fall, round, rediſh-brown Seed, of an hot biting Taſte. It 
ES : grows 


3 
ows in Corn - fields in ſome Parts of Eſſex, and flowers in May. 
e Seed is uſed. 


It is hot and dry, and ſomewhat diuretic, provoking Urine, 
and helping the Dropſy, Gout, Sciatica, and forwarding the men- 
+ | 


ſtrual Evacuations, ; e e 
The Seed of this Plant is what ought to be uſed in the Theriaca 
and Mithridate; but, being very ſcarce, the Seed of the next may 
be uſed as a Succedaneum for it. Miller's Bot. Off. : 

It is found in Corn-fields, tho? rarely, and flowers in June: The 
Parts uſed are the ſmall, black, oblong, acrimonious Seeds, 
which are drying and-abſtergent ; and principally uſed in break- 
ing internal Abſceſſes, provoking the Menſes, and curing Iſchiadi- 
cal Affections, and the like. Dale. N 

2. Thlaſpi; arvenſe; Vaccariz folio incano; majus. C. B. P. 
206, Boer h. Ind. A. 2. 7. Thlaſpi vulgare. Offic. Thlaſpi wal- 
atiſſimum. Ger. 204. Emac. 262. Thiaſpi vulgatius. I. B. 2 261. 

ai Hiſt. 1. $30. Synop. 3. 305. Tourn. Inſt. 212. Thlaſpi Mi- 
thridaticum ſeu vulgatiſſimum, Baccarie folio. Park. Theat. 835. 
MITTHIRI DATE MUSTARD. 

The Root of this Th/aſpi is ſmall and woody, from which 
ariſe Stalks ſcarce a Foot bigh, ſingle, or but little branched, thick 
ſet with long, narrow, ſoft, and hairy green Leaves, broad at 
Bottom, with two ſharp Ears, and ſharp-pointed' at the End; 
the. Flowers are ſmall. and numerous, growing in little Spikes on 
the Tops of the Sralks, four-leaved, and white ; and are ſucceeded 
by little round Seed · veſſels, much leſs than the former, contain- 
ing dark-brown Seed. It grows frequently in Corn-fields, and 
flowers in May. | 

The Seed of this Thlaſpi, as was before obſerved, is gene- 
rally uſed inſtead of the former, being, like that, hearing and dry- 
ing, and ſuppoſed to have the ſame Virtues. Miller's Boz. Off: 

The Seed enters the Compoſition of theTheriaca, and, externally 
| uſed, cleanſes all Sorts of running Ulcers; and is, alſo, a Ptarmic, 
but not very common. It is reckoned an Enemy to pregnant 
Women, becauſe it kills the Foerus. Schroder. 5 

3. Thlaſpi; ſpicatum; Perſicum; perfoliatum ; marinum; 
foliis inferioribus tenuiter inciſis; ſuperioribus à caule Perfoliatæ 
modo penetratis. M. H. 2. 294. Naſturtium Orientale, foliis in- 
ferioribus Millefolium, ſuperioribus Perfoliatum referentibus. T. 214. 

4. Thlaſpi ; capitulis hirſutis. J. B. 2. 922. 

5. Thlaſpi ; capſula cordars ; peregrinum. J. B. 2.927. 

6. Thlaſpi; parvum ; ſaxatile; flore rubente. C. B. P. 107. 

Lithothlaſpi quartum, carnoſo, rotundo folio, Col. 1. 279. 
© 4. Thlaſpi; montanum; ſempervirens. C. B. P. 106. 
4 Thlaſpi ; Creticum ; quibuſdam ; flore rubente & albo. 
J. B. 2. 924. Draba, ſive Arabis, ſive Thlaſpi Candis. Dod. 


Wat” | 
f 4 Tlaſpi; Cappadocicum; flore albo. H. Eyſt. ft. o. 7. 
F. 11. Fig. 3. | | ; 

10. Thlaſpi; umbellatum ; arvenſe ; amarum. J. B. 2. 925. 

11. Thlaſpi; Virginianum ; foliis Iberidis amplioribus & ſer- 
ratis. T. 213. Iberis, humilior, annua, Virginiana, ramoſior. M. H 
3. 322. | 

1 Thlaſpi; arvenſe; perfoliatum; majus. C. B. P. 106. 
Burſa Paſtoria, foliis Perfoliate, J. B. 2. 938. 

13. Thlaſpi ; Roſa de Hiericho dictum. M. H. 2. 328. Roſa 
U ang vulgo dicta. C. B. P. 484. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plaut. 
Vol. 2. | 

The Th/2ſþi has the highly penetrating Taſte of Garlick, dif- 
fuſing itſelf over all the Mourh. _ . 

The firſt and ſecond Species, in particular, have the Savour of 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt, penetrating Garlick, nor are the reſt deſti- 
rute of it; whence the Seeds of this Plant are an Ingredient in 
alexipharmic and theriacal Medicines, in which they ſo promote 
Perſpiration, as by their aromatic Virtue to expel any Poiſon by 
Sweat or Diaphoreſis; for the ſame Reaſon ir is commended 
againſt the Peſtilence; it is, alſo, an Antiſcorbutic, Diuretic, and 
ſtimulates ro Venery. | 35 

The third bas the Appearance of the Millefolium, with the 
Leaves of the Perfoliata; and would juſtly be prefer d by M. Towr- 
nefort to Naſturtium, were it not for its Taſte. | | 

The tenth Species is extremely bitter, and of a moſt penetrating 
Quality; for, if chewed, it provokes Plenty of Spitt e; and all 
Plants which have this Effect, are very good Aperients; for they 
acc after the fame manner on the Stomach. 2 

The eleventh, alſo, is highly penetrating; two Ounces of the Seed 
of the Th/aſpi, bruiſed, are a noble Diaphoretic in Caſe of Poiſon 
being taken in Rheniſh Wine ; or in the Plague, bein exhibired 
in Vinegar. Ir is a very good Remedy in cold Diſea es, and the 
Seeds are uſed in breaking internal Abſceſſes, and provoking Urine, 

and the Menſes; but they are to be given with great Caution to 
Women with Child, leſt, by exciting too great a Commotion in 
the Uterus, they ſhould cauſe Abortion. Externally uſed by wa 
of Inſperſion, they cleanſe and abſterge Ulcers ; they are applied, 

alſo, in Pains of the Sciatica, and are lngredients in the Theriace. 
All tetrapetalous ſiliquous Plants, from the Crambe to the Cakile, 
if chewed, affect the Mouth with a kind of biting Acrimony, 
have ſomething of Heat, and a fetid Smell, that is, not the Smell 
of an Herb, but the Fetidneſs of an Onion, and always putrefy 
in che ſame manner. Hence theſe Plants abound with an alcaline 


* 


volatile Salt, of which others are not ſo full; and hence, alſo⸗ 
they are all Antiſcorbutics, and of Service in a Coldneſs and Viſ- 


cidity of the Humours. Since, therefore, theſe Plants ſtimulate 
to Venery, and provoke Luſt, they appear to be heating, ſudo- 
rific, and diaphoretic; by which Qualities they act in Oppoſition 
to an Acid. Hut then theſe Plants are not to be uſed in hot Diſ- 
eaſes; whence it is that they grow in cold Countries, a few ex- 
cepted. If the aromatic Particles in them excel in Subtilcy, they 
ſhew a diaphoretic Quality; if in Acrimony, the Plant is ſudo- 
rific. None of them are poiſonous, but all equally good, and 
of Service, where an inert Phlegm, or Acid, are very predomi- 
nant. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerh, 
TnLAspt is, alſo, a Name for ſeyeral Sorts 
THLASPIDIUM ; which ſee. | 
TaHLasPt CLYPEATUM. A Name for the Ionthluſpi; mini- 
mum; ſpicatum ; lunatum. ae 5 
Log FATUUM, ay on PasToR1s. . 
HL ASPI SAXATILE. ame for the Jonthloſpi ; J 
fore; incanum; montanum; duns, e. N 


of AL xssox, and 


THLASPI UMBELLATUM. A Name for the N. um : 
ts 8 M e 
LASPIDIUM. Baſtard Mithridate Muſtard. 


| 12 arora are | 
e Fruit is, in a manner, double, ſmooth, conſiſting of 
Parts, ſeparated by an Intercloſure, and — * each a age 
Seed, which is generally of an oblong and Aariſh Figure. | 
Boerhaave mentions ſeven Sorts of Thlaſpidium ; which are, 
1. Thlaſpidium ; fruticoſum ; folio Leucoii ; ſemper florens. - 
T: 88 latifolium, plat ycarpon, Lencoii folio. Rar. 55. 
2. Thlaſpidium; fruticoſum; Leucoii folio vartegato ; fer- 
eg. Thisfpidiun?; birſ tee bb 
3- I hlaſpidium ; hirſutum 5 calyce floris auriculato. T. 214. 
Thlaſpi bifurcatum, villoſum, flore Tags donato. C. B. P. 52 
Prodr. 49. Lencoium montanum, flore pedato. Col. p. 2. 61. 
4. Thlaſpidium ; Raphani folio. T. 214. Thlaſpi, biſcutatum 
Raphani aut Trionis, folio. Bocc. Rar. 45. | 2 
5. Thlaſpidium; Monſpelienſe; Hieraci folio hirſuto. 7. 214. 
1 1 ＋ . 2 Hieracifolium, & majus. C. B. P. 107. 
unaria biſcutata. J. B. 2. . Leucoium biſcutatum, a 
Hieracifolium, majus. M. 3 4 Mere, 
6. Thlaſpidium; Apulum; ſpicatum. T. 215. Thlaſpi biſenta- 
tum, aſperum, minus. C. B. P. 107. Fondraba Apula, alyſſoides, 
eee Col. p. 1. 285. Lexcojur, biſcutatum, aſperum, minus. 
H. 2. 249. | 25 | bs 
.; Thlaſpidiuw; annuum; flore pallide luteo. T. 214. Thlaſpi 
535 annuum, aſperum. H. R. Par. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 
91. 2. : | 
It is called Th/aſpidium, from the Thlaſpi, which, in ſome mea- 
ſure, it reſembles; and is an oleraceous Plant, without any medi- 
cinal Uſe. Hiſt. Plant. aſdcript. Boerhaav. | 
 THLIBIA, from 9aiþe, to compreſs. Perſons whoſe Teſti- | 
cles are contuſed. 5 ; 
THLIPSIS, Sie, from Ai, to compreſs, a Compreſſion. 
Oe Foudyu, in Galen's I/agoge Pulſuum, is a Compreſſion of 
the Stomach trom Food, which is offenſive only by its 1 
and not endued with any remarkable Quality, or from a Conflux 
of Humours void of Acrimony into the Part. | 
THOCOS, d, See T'xacos. ; | h 
THOLEROS, Seele, from $%a@-, Mud; turbid, foul, muddy. 
©oAtgey eh, © a turbid Reſpiration,” is expounded in Galer's / 
Exegeſis, by piya »% did oypiroy, © a great and raiſed (or 
< quickened} Reſpiration.” The Expreſſion occurs, Lib. de 
Humoribus, and in ſeveral Places in 1 Prorrhet. and Coac. As 
to its Meaning, we find Galen, Com, 2. in Prorrhet. thus diſ- 
courſing, 73 5 Jene Treo i ie Snot Tay di,, ig, &c. 
« As for the voaegoy πννενννν, what it imports, remains an Ob- 
« ſcurity; and the more, becauſe it no-where occurs in the 
&« Prognoſtics, nor in the Aphoriſms, nor in any genuine Book. 
&«& If it be faid, that Hippocrazes uſed doe arvenruc, in the fame 
cc Senſe as Joaep Spo, turbid Urine,” we underſtand the Mean- . 
ce ing of the latter very well from thoſe who uſe the Expreſſion of 
© turbid, or na Water, every Day, and from Hippocrates him- 
« ſelf, who {ays, it is like that whoſe Sediment is diſturbed; or 
«like the Urine of Dray-horſes. But what we are to under- 
te ſtand by a turbid, or foul Spitit, (Reſpiration) is by no means 
ce obvious, ſince no Perſon calls the Air turbid (3azp3;) in the 
ce fame Senſe as he calls the Water ſo, unleſs he be told, that it is 
& filled with Vapours; Which, indeed, is the Senſe in which ſome 
take the Expreſſion, telling us, that, as we obſerve an Effufion 
© of Sweat under a Syncope, ſo, in a Reſolution of the internal 
&« Parts, there is an Efflux of the Humours within; and for that 
&« Reaſon a Multitude of Vapours is diſcharged in Expiration ; 
« and this is the oder myeupe, © the turbid Reſpiration.” He 
ſays the ſame in another Place, and endeayours to prove, that 
Soaepay Tvebue was not written by Hippocrates. Again, at the 
End of his ſecond Comment, (on Prorrbet. T. 92.) he fays, 
< that this Jenaer TYVevue, as he obſerved before, was of am- 
© biguous Signification; bur in that Place it ſeems reaſonable to 
& be underſtood of Expiration ; but here ſome will bave it meant 
« of Eructations, others of Flatuoſities. We ſaid before; that 
: | % Joncpey 


cc Arndt, * Sr [See InaL Ros J. The ſame Author, 

Lib. de Trem, Palpit, &c. calls by the Name of voaep3y mreupue, 

a groſs, thick, dark, and cloudy Spirit or Wind contained in the 
uſcles, or within the Skin, and proceeding from ſome refrige- 

rating. condenſing and emplaſtic Cauſes: To this groſs Spirit is 

oppoſed whar is thin, pure, and limpid. 

| _ Tholeros, Yonapbs, © turbid,” is often apply d by Hippocrates to 
the Urine, as, alſo, to the Stools, Menſes, and Spit; in which 

latter Caſe ir ſignifies ſordid, muddy, feculent. i 
THOLOS, Mud. But in Galen it is a Name for a Species of 

Bandage for the Head. 

 THORA. A Name for the Ranwnculus, 

Aſpbodeli Radice; major. 

3 HORACICA. Medicines for Diſorders of the Thorax, or 


reaſt. | . 
THORAX. The Breaſt. 


* 


© 


By the Thorax we commonly underſtand all that Part of the 


Body, which anſwers to the Extent of the Sternum, Ribs, and 
Vertebrz of the Back, both outwardly and inwardly. 

The Thorax is divided into the anterior Part, called commonly 
the Breaſt; the 8 Part, called the Back; and the lateral 
Parts, called the Right and Left Sides. ; | 

The external Parts of the Thorax, beſides the Skin and Mem- 

brana Adipoſa, are principally the Mammz, and the Muſcles 
which cover the Ribs, and fill the Spaces between them. In 
the Mammæ we ſee the Papillz, or Nipples, and a ſmall coloured 


Circle which ſurrounds them. The Muſcles are the Pecto- 


rales majores and minores, Subclavii, Serrati majores, Serrati 
ſuperiores poſtici, Latiſſimi Dorſi, and Vertebrales ; and to theſe 
we may add the Muſcles which cover the Scapula. 


The internal Parts of the Thorax are contained in the large 


Cavity of that Portion of the Trunk, which the Antients called 

the middle Venter; but the Moderns name it ſimply the Cavity 

of the Breaſt. This Cavity is lined by a Membrane named 

Pleura, and divided into lateral Cavities by a membranous Septum, 

named Mediaftinum, which is a Production or Duplicature of the 
eura. 

Theſe Parts are the Heart, Pericardium, Trunk of the Aorta, 
great Arch of the Aorta, Trunks of the carotid Arteries, Subcla- 
vian Arteries, Trunks of the vertebral and axillary Arteries, the 
ſuperior Portion of the deſcending Aorta, the intercoſtal Arte- 
ries, the Vena Cava Superior, Vena Azygos, Subclavian Veins, 
Trunks of the Jugular, vertebral and axillary Veins, a Portion 

of the Aſpera Arteria, and of the Oeſophagus, the Ductus lacteus, 
or Thoracicus, the Lungs, pulmonary Artery, pulmonary Veins, 


0c. | 
The Arteries and Veins, which particularly belong to the Tho- 


w_ are theſe: | 
rteriæ & Venz Thoracicz, ſuperiores & inferiores. 
Arteriz & Venæ Mammariæ, externæ & internæ. 
Arteriz & Venæ Intercoſtales, ſuperiores & inferiores. 
Arteriæ & Venæ Spinales, with the venal Sinuſes of the 
Canal of the Spine. 1 | 
The Nerves diſtributed to the Thorax, are theſe : 

Nervi . Medi, or the eighth Pair. 

N 2 ympathetici Univerſales, commonly called Interco- 
ales. 

The laſt cervical Pair. 

The twelve dorſal Pairs. | 
Nervi Diaphragmatici. bt. hy £ 
The Cavity of the Thorax is terminated downward by the Dia- 
phragm, which parts it from the Abdomen. | 
| e Whole Extent of the Thorax, in a living Subject, ibcorh- 
monly determined, not only by the Sternum Vertebrz of the 
Back and Ribs, but, alſo, by all that Space contained berween 
the Articulations of the two Arms with the Scapulz and Clavi- 
culz ; and, in this Senſe, the Ourſide of the Thorax is broader 
above than below, in an healthy Subject, who has a moderate 
Quantity of Fleſh on- his Bones. x | 
- This Breadth of the upper Part of the Breaſt proceeds from 
the Pectorales majores, and Latiſſimi Dorſi, viewed directly for- 
ward or backward. But when we take a direct lateral View of 
the Breaſt, it appears narrower above than below, not only in an 

tire Subject, but even after every thing has been removed, 
hat cover the Sides of the Thorax, and in the Skeleton itſelf. 

Tbe common Integuments of the Thorax are the ſame with 
' thoſe of the Abdomen; and the convex Side of this Part of the 
Body is, likewiſe, covered by ſeveral Muſcles, Anterioriy we 
find the Pectorales majores and minores, a large Portion of the 
Serrati majores, the Subclavii, a Portion of the Scaleni, and of 
the Qbliqui Abdominis Externi: Poſteriorly, we have all the Muſ- 
cles which cover both Sides of the Scapula, the Serrati Poſtici, 
and a Part of the Sacro-lumbares, Longiſſimi Dorſi, Vertebrales, 
&c. Among all the external Parts of the Thorax, only two are 
pecan co it in the human Body, I mean the two Eminencies 

mmæ. | FEE 
e hard Parts which form iS Side of the Cavity of the 
Thorax, are the twelve Vertebræ of the Back, all the Ribs, and 
the Sternum. The ſoft Parts, which complete the Sides, are the 


and ſo complete the Sides of the Cavity 


| two, one on the Right Hand, the other on the Left. 
Cyclaminis falio, 


* 1 


41H 
* 8 


Membrane called Pleura, which lives the Cavity; arid the Mut- 
culi Intercoſtales, Sterno-coſtales, and the Diaphragm. 


All theſe hard and ſoft Parts, taken together, repreſent a kind 
of Cage, in ſome meaſure of a conical Figure, flatted on the 
fore Side, depreſſed on the back Side, and, in a manner, divided 


into two Nooks, by the Figure of the Vertebre of the Back, and 
' terminated below 


a broad-arched Baſis inclined backward. 
The intercoſtal Muſcles fill up the Interſtices berwixt the Ribs, 
: The Baſis is the Dia- 
phragm, and the Pleura not only covers the whole inner Surface 
of the Cavity, but, by forming the Mediaſtinum, divides it into 


For the Breaſts, fee MANMNMHX. 8 1 
For the Pleura and Mediaſtinum, fee PLEURA. 

For the Thymus, ſee TxyMUs. 5 | 

For the Heart, ſee Con. N le 
For the Lungs, ſee PVL Moxxs. | 
For the Oeſophagus, ſee Oxsoenacus, 
The Ductus Thoracicus is under the Article CvI. us. Winſlow. 

Mr. Monro tells us, that the Ribs, or Cofte, (as if they were 
Cuſtodes or Guards to theſe principal Organs of the animal 

achine, the Heart and Lungs) are the long crooked Bones 
placed at the Side of the Cheſt in an oblique Direction down- 
wards, with reſpect of the Back- bone. Their Number is ge- 
nerally twelve on each Side, though frequently eleven, or thir- 
teen, have been found. I never ſaw fewer or more than the 
ordinary Number; but in the Skeleton of a about eight 
Years old, now in my Poſſeſſion, the fourth fifth Ribs of 
the Left Side are grown together at their Roots for near an 
Inch; and, afterwards dividing, have the ſame Appearance as 
the Ribs of the oppoſite Side, which are naturally formed. 

The Ribs are all convex externally, and concave internally; 
where they are, alſo, made ſmooth by the Action of the con- 
tain'd Parts, which on this account are in no danger of being 
hurt by them. The Extremities of the Ribs, next the Verte- 
bræ, are rounder than after theſe Bones have advanced forwar 
when they become flatter and broader, and have a ſuperior a 
inferior Edge, each of which is made rough by the Action of 
the intercoſtal Muſcles, inſerted into them. Theſe Muſcles, being 
all of near equal Force, and equally ſtretched in the Interſtices 
of the Ribs, will reſiſt theſe Bones, having their broken Ends, 
in a Fracture, removed far out of their natural Places to inter- 
rupt the Motion of the vital Organs. 

The upper Edge of the Ribs is more obtuſe and rounded than the 
inferior, which is depreſſed on its internal Side by 4 long Foſſa, 
for lodging the intercoſtal Veſſels and Nerves. This Chanel 
is not obſervable, however, at either Extremity of the Ribs; 
for at the poſterior, or Root, the Veſſels have not yet reached 
the Ribs; and, at the anterior Extremity, they are ſplit awa 
into Branches, to ſerve the Parts between the Ribs; which 

lainly . teaches Su „ how much ſafer it is to for 

peration of the Empyema, towards the Sides of che Thorax, 
than either near the Back or Breaſt, tho? there were no other 
Reaſons to determine them in the Choice of the Place, where 
this Operation ſhould be performed. | 

Ar the erior Extremi:y of each Rib, a little Head is 
formed, which is divided by a middle Ridge, into two plain 
or hollow Surfaces, the inferior of which is the broadeſt and 
deepeſt, The two Plains are joined to the Bodies of two dif- 
ferent: Vertebrz, and the Ridge forces itſelf into the intervening 
Cartilage. A little Way from this Head, we find on the exter- 
nal Surface a ſmall Cavity, where mucilaginous Glands are 
lodged ; and round the Head the Bone appears ſpongy, where 
the circular Ligament of the Articulation is fixed. Immediately 
beyond this, a flattened Tubercle, riſes with a ſmall Cavity at, 
and Roughneſs round the Root of it, for the Articulation of 
the Rib, with the tranſverſe Proceſs of the loweſt of the two 
Vertebræ, with the Bodies of which the Head of the Rib is 
joined. Advancing ſtill a little further on this external Surface; 
we obſerve” another ſmaller Tubercle, into which the Tendons 
of the Longiſſimus Dorſiare inſerted. Soon after this the Ribs 
make a conſiderable „which ſome" call their Angle; into 
it the Sacro- lumbalis is inſerted. Then the Rib begins to turn 
broad, and continues ſo to its anterior Extremity, which is 
hollowed and ſpongy, for the Reception of, and firm Coalition 
with, the Cartilage Which runs thence to be inſerted into the 
Sternum, or to be joined with ſome other Cartilages. In 
Adults, generally, the Cavity at this anterior Extremity of the 
Ribs, is ſmooth and poliſhed on its Surface, by which the Ar- 
ticulation of the Cartilage, with it would ſeem for Mo- 
tion; which, however, is not allowed. N. 

The Subſtance of the Ribs is ſyongy, cellular, and only co- 
vered with a very thin external lame Surface, Which is 
2 and ſtronger near the Vertebræ, than at the anterior 
xtremi t. 4 | 12 

To each Rib a long, broad, and Cartilage is fixed, and 
reaches thence to the Sternum, or is adjoining to the one next 
it: This Courſe, however, of theirs, is not a ſtrait Line with 
the Rib; for generally the Cartilages make a conſiderable Curve, 
the concave Part of which is upwards; therefore, at their _ 


: : 


tion into the Sternum, they make an obtuſe Angle above, and 
an acute one below. Theſe Cartilages are of ſuch a Length, as 
never to allow the Ribs to come 7 a. right Angle with the 
Spine, but keep them ſituated fo obliquely, as ro make a very 
conſiderable obtuſe Angle above, till once a Force ſ;perior to 
the Elaſticiry of the ilages is applied. Theſe Cartilages, 
as all others, are firmer and harder internally, than they are on 
their external Surface, and ſometimes in old People, according 
to Veſalius, all their middle Subſtance becomes bony, while a 
thin cartilaginous Lamella appears externally, tho* the Offifica- 
tion begins much oftener at the external Surface. The greate 
alternate Motions of the Cartilages being made at their great 
Curvature, that Part, as Havert has remarked, remains fre- 
quently cartilaginous after all the reſt is oſſified. 

The Ribs are, then, articulated at each Extremity, of which the 
poſterior is doubly joined to the Vertebrz, for the Head is 
received into the Cavities of two Bodies cf the Vertebre, by 
a Species of Ginglymus; and the larger Tubercle is articu- 
lated to the tranſverſe Proceſs of the inferior Vertebræ, by what 
is commonly called Arthrodia. As ſoon as one conſiders this 
double Articulation, he muſt immediately fee, that no other 
Motion can bere be allowed than up and down, fince the tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes hinder it from being thruſt back; the Re- 
liſtance on the other Side of the Sternum prevents the Ribs 
comirg forward; and each of the two Joints, with the other 
Parts attached, oppoſe their turning round: But then *tis like- 
Wiſe as evident, that even the Motion upwards and downwards 
can be but ſmall in any one Rib at the Articulation itſelf, 

tho” it may be very conſpicuous at the anterior Extremity, 
which moves in a Circle, whoſe Radius is the Length of the 
Rib. If, at the ſame time, we conſider, how obliquely the Ribs 
are ftuated with reſpect to the Vertebre, we muſt be con- 
vinced, that the Ribs cannot be raiſed without removing farther 
from the Back- bone; and, as a conſiderable Reſiſtance is 
made by the Sternum, to their anterior Extremities, theſe Bones 
muſt, in moving upwards, be, alſo, turned outwards, as Min- 
flowp has proved. The anterior End of the Ribs has no proper 
moveable Articulation, except ſo far, as the Catilages between 
the Sternum and Ribs will yield, on which account, and be- 
cauſe of the Reliſtance, ſuch Ribs as Se large Motions 
under theſe Diſadvantages, are commo 

anterior Extremities. | 

Hitherto I have laid down the Structure and Connection, 
which moſt of the Ribs enjoys as belonging to all of them; 
but muſt now conſider the Specialities, wherein any of them, 
either collectively or (ingly, may differ from the general De- 
ſcription given, or from each other. In viewing the Ribs 
from above downwards, their Figure is {till ſtraiter, the upper- 
moſt being the molt crooked of any. Their Obliquity, wich 
reſpect to the Spine, increaſes as they deſcend ; ſo that tho? the 
Diſtance of their. poſterior Extremities from each other is 
very little different; yet at their anterior Extremities, the 
Diſances between the inferior ones muſt increaſe. In conſe- 
quence, too, of this increaſed Obliquity of the inferior Ribs, 
each of the Cartilages of «the inferior Ribs make a greater 
Curve in its Progrels from the Rib towards the Sternum ; and 
the Tubercles, which are articulated to the tranſverſe Proceſſes 
of the Vertebræ, have their ſmooth Surface gradually facing 
more upwards. 'The Ribs becoming thus more oblique, while 
the Sternum advances forward in its Deſcent, make the Diſtance 
between the Sternum and the anterior Extremity of the lower 
Ribs greater, than between the Sternum and the ſuperior Ribs; 
' conſequently the Cartilages of thoſe Ribs that are joined to the 
Breaſt-bone, are longer in the lower ones. Theſe Cartilages are 
placed nearer to each other, as the Ribs deſcend, which aſſiſts 
to make the Curvature of the Cartilages greater. The Length 
of the Ribs increaſes from the firſt or uppermoſt Rib, as far 
down as the ſeventh, and from that to the twelfth as gradually 
diminiſhes. * IE 
The ſuperior of the two plain, or rather hollow Surfaces, by 

which the Ribs are articulated to the Bodies of the Vertebre, 
gradually increaſes from the firſt to the fourth Rib, and is dimi- 
niſhed after that in each lower Rib; and the Diſtance of their 
Angles from the Heads always increaſes, as they deſcend to the 
ninth. This is remarked by I#7»ſlow. 

The Ribs are commonly divided into True and Falſe. 

The true Coſtæ are the ſeven ſuperior of each Side, whoſe 
Cartilages ate all gradually longer as the Ribs deſcend, and-are 
jained to the Breaſt-bone : that being preſſed conſtantly 
between two Bones, they are flatned at both Extremities, and 
are thicker, harder, and more liable to oſſify than the other Car- 
tilages, which are not ſubject to ſo much preſſure. Theſe Ribs 
include the Heart and Lungs, and therefore ate the proper or 
true Cuſtodes of Life. Unie des 

The five inferior of each Side are the Falſe# or Baſtard, 
whoſe Cartilages do not reach the Sternum; and therefore, 
wanting that Reſiſtance at their anterior Extremity, are there 


inted, and, for the ſame Reaſon, aq preſſed; the Sub- 
of theſe Cartilages is fofter. The Cartilages of theſe falſe 
R yeh f 


fc. formed on each Side by the Diaphragm, within 
are contained, which, being only 


to keep the Stomach moderat 


y ewiſted towards their 


Ribs are ſhorter as the Ribs deſcend. To all theſe five Ribs; 


the circular Edge of the Diaphragm is connected; and its 
Fibres, inſtead of being ſtretched immediately tranſverſely, and 
ſo running perpendicular to the Ribs, are preſſed ſo as to he 
often, eſpecially in Expiration, parallel to the Plan in which the 
Ribs lie; one may even judge by the Attachments, which theſe 
Fibres have ſo frequently to the Sides of the Thorax, a conſidet- 
able way above where their Extremities are inſerted into the 
Ribs, and by the Situation of the Viſcera, always to be obſerved 
in a dead Subject laid ſupine, that there is conſtantly à large 


theſe baſtard Ribs, in which the Stomach, Liver, Spleen, &&r. 
Feckoned among the Viſcera 

Naturalia, have occaſioned the Name of - Baſtard Cuſtodes to 
theſe Bones. 14 

Hence we may eaſily underſtand the Juſtice of Hippocrater's 
Rule, in ſimple Fractures of the falſe Ribs, without a Fever, 
filled with Food, left the 
dulous Ribs, falling inwards, ſhould thereby increaſe the Pain 
and Cough. The Truth of this Obſervation Pare, after his 
long Experience, confirms ; but it is now-a-days much forgor, 
or entirely neglected. a | | 

The uppermoſt or firſt Rib has ſeveral proper Specialities, 
ſome of them contradictory to any Character yet delivered 
of the Ribs; for the Figure of it is much more curve, than 
any of the reſt; whence the Name of av7i5ezpar retortæ, has 
been applied to it and the ſecond. The Situation of the firſt is 
ſuch, that the flat Sides are ſuperior and inferior, while the 
Edges are anterior and poſterior, or nearly fo; therefore ſuffi- 
cient Space is left above it, for the Subclavian Veſſels and 
Muſcle; and the broad concave Surface of it is oppoſed to 
to the Lungs : But then, in conſequence to this Siruation, the 
Chanel for the intercoſtal Veſſels is not to be found, and the 
Edges are differently formed from all the other, except the 
ſecond, the lower one being rounded, and the other tharp. 
The Head of this Rib is not divided into two plain Surfaces h 
middle Ridge, becauſe it is only articulated with the fir 
Vertebræ of the Thorax. The Cartilage, at the anterior 
Extremity of the firſt Coſta, is oſſified in Adults, and is united 
to the Sternum at right Angles. Frequently this firſt Rib has 
a Ridge, riſing near the middle of its poſterior Edge, where 
one of the Heads of the Scalenus Muſcle riſes; and, nearer to 
the anterior Excremity, it is flattened, or ſometimes depreſſed by 
the Clavicle. ; 

The third and fourth Ribs have been diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name gif, ſolide ; the fifth and ſixth, by the Appellation of 


Sepririd'ss, peForales, the ſeventh and eighth are called egg, 


diſtractæ. But it muſt be acknow| _ there is no' great 
Occaſion, or good Reaſon, for theſe Names, fince theſe Ribs 
ſcarce.can claim any thing, particular, bur what comes under 
the general Deſcription, or belongs to more than two of them. 
The fifth, fixth, ſeventh, or rather the fixth, ſeventh, eighth, 
and ſometimes fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, Ribs 
have their Cartilages, at leaſt, contiguous ; and frequently they are 
conjoined hy croſs Cartilages ; and moſt commonly he arti- 
lages of the eighth, ninth, and tenth, are connected to the for- 
mer, and to each other, by firm Ligaments. | : 
The eleventh, and ſometimes the tenth, Rib has no Tu- 
bercle for its Articulation with the tranſverſe Proceſs of the 
Vertebrz, to which it is only looſely fixed by a Ligament. 
The Foſſa, in its inferior Edge, is not ſo deep as in the ſu 
rior Ribs, becauſe the Veſſels run more towards the Interſtice 
between the Ribs. Its anterior Extremity is ſmaller than its 
Body? and its ſhort ſmall Cartilage is but looſely connected to 
the Cartilage of the Rib above. e 
The twelfth Rib is the ſhorteſt and ſtraiteſt: The Head of it 
is only articulated with the laſt Vertebra of the Thorax; there- 
fore it is not divided into two Surfaces. This Rib is not joined 
to the tranſverſe Proceſs of the Vertebræ, and therefore has no 
Tubercles, being often pulled neceſſarily inwards by the Dia- 
phragm, which an Articulation with the tranſverſe Proceſs would 
as allowed. The Foſſa is nor found at its under Edge, 
becauſe the Veſſels run below it. The anterior Extremity of 
this laſt Rib is ſmaller, than its middle, and has only a v 
ſmall pointed Cartilage fixed to it. To the whole Length of this 
Rib internally the Diaphragm is connected. 0 
The Ribs are all complete in a new-born Child; onl 
their Cartilages are proportionally longer than in an adult 
Here I cannot help remarking the wiſe Providence of our 
Creator, in preſerving us from periſhing, as ſoon as we come 
into the World. The Extremities, by which the Bones of the 
Limbs are articulated, remain in a cartilaginous State after Birth, 
and are many Years before they are entirely united to the main 
Body of their ſeveral Bones; whereas the Condyles of the 
occipiral Bone, and of the lower Jaw, and the Heads and Tu- 
bercles of the Ribs, are true original Proceſſes, and © ed 
before Birth and therefore the Weight of the large Head is. 
firmly ſupported," the Actions of Sucking; Swallowing, Reſpi- 


ration, e. Fhich- are indilpenſably neceſſary fot us, as 
as we come into the World, are perfomed without any 
ger of the e — . which are moſt preſſed 
theſe Motions, bei rated; W 
the Head, Jaw, nd Ribs, been Epi th, C 
dren muſt have been expoſed ro an evident Danger of dyir 
by ſuch a Separation, whoſe immediate Conſequences 

be the Compreſſion of the Beginning of the Medulla Spi 
or want of Food, or of Reſpiration. 

| | The STERNUM. 


The Sternum, or Breaſt-bone, is the broad flat Bone, or 
Pile of Bones, at the anterior Part of the Thorax. The Num- 
ber of Bones this ſhould be divided into, has occaſioned Debates 
among Anatomiſts, who have conſidered it in young Subjects 
of different Ages. In Adults of a middle Age, it is compoſed 
of three Bones, which eaſily ſeparate, after the Cartilages 
necting them are deſtroyed : b 
are found intimately united; and very often, in old Peo 
the Sternum is 2 captinued bony. Subſtance, from one End 


to the other, tho on the Surface of it we may ſtill obſerve 


two, ſometimes three tranſverſe Lines, which mark out the for- 


pan outwards by che true Ribs, the round Heads of whoſe 


The Subſtance of the Breaſt-bone is cellular, with a very 
thin external Plate, eſpecially on ics internal Surface, where, 
with Fac. 4 we may frequently obſerve rather a cartila- 

inous Cruſt ſpreads over it. On both Surfaces, however, a 
ong ligamentous Membrane is c braced; and the Cells 
of this Bone are fo ſmall, that a conſiderable Quantity of 
oſſeous Fibres muſt be employed in the Compoſition: of it: 
Wbence, with the Defence the Muſcles give it, and the move- 
able Support. it has from the flexible lages, it is ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured from being broke by any ſmall external Force: 
For 75 ＋ F its 3 of Bone; its yg kept 
et 1gaments 5 it yields enough to con- 

f — 6 Violence offered. | | 


So far in general may be ſaid of this Bone: But, to deſcend 


to its particular. Deſcription, let us examine the three Bones, 
which, according to the common Accounts, go to{the Com- 
poſition of it in an Adult. 5 | 

The firſt, all agree, is ſomewhat of the Figure of an Heart, as 
r it does not terminate in a ſharp 
Point. This is 22 thickeſt Part of the Sternum. 
The ſuperior middle Part of this firſt Bone, where it is thickeſt, 
| for the Trachea Arteria, tho this 


by ſuch Powers. On the Outſide of each Tubercle 
there is an oblong Cavity, that, in viewing it tranſverſely 
from before backwards, appears a little convex; Into theſe 
Glene the Extremities of the Clavicles are received. Imme- 
diately below theſe, the Sides of this Bone to turn thinner ; 
and in each a ſuperficial Cavity, or a rough Surface, is to be 
ſeen, where the firſt Ribs are received or conjoined to the 
Sternum. In che Side of the under Extremity of this firſt Bone, 
. 1 The 
perior Part poſterior is covered with a ſtrong 
gow | To by Weitbreicht and Winſlow, which ſecures 
The ſecond or middle Diviſion of this Bone is much lon- 
» narrower; and thinner, than the firſt ; — ng tine it 
is a little narrow above, Dei f 
fions of Breadth or Thickneſs. Sides of it are — 
Pits for the third, fourth, fiſth, and ſixth Ribs; and half of the 
Pits for the ſecond and ſeventh ate formed in it. Near its Mid- 
2 r. 1: eu 
freed of the ligamencous Membrane, or Cartilage, which fill ir, 
is deſcribed as an Hole; and in this Place, for the moſt part, 
we may obſerve a tranverſe Line running, which has made 
Authors divide this Bone into two. When the Cartilage between 
his and the firſt Bone is not offified, a manifeſt enough Mo- 
tion of this upon the firſt may bo obſerved in Reſpiration, or 
in raiſing the Stervam, by pulling the Ribs upward in u r 


bu 


con- 
: Frequently the two lower Bones 


2 This N 
nection of the Diaphragm here, the Situation of the lar 


ſeveral Muciep; ro ſuſtain the 


Enſiformis, than any 


| This Bone is ſeldom of the 
ſame Figure, itude, or Situation, in any two Subjects; 
for ſometimes it is @ plain „with one of the 


A below, and perpendicular to the madd e of the ſuperior 
» by which it is connected co rhe ſecond Bone. At other 


times the Point is turned to one Side or other, or obliquely 


forwards or backwards. | 


Frequently it is all of near an Breadth, and in ſeveral _- 
Saber y equal 


the Extremity of it is bifurcated z whence ſome Writers 

give it the Name of Fwrcella or  Farcula inferior; or elſe it is 
rated in the Middle.” In —_ umber of Adults it 
n lage; in ſome it is half or 
cartilaginous. | - 2p 

So nay ifferent ways this ſmall Bone may be conſtituted 


without any Inconvenience: But then ſome of theſe Poſitions 


may be ſo directed, as to icy on a great Train of ill Conſe- 
quences ; particularly, when the lower Extremity is entirely 
oſſified, and is too much turned ourwards or inwards, or when 
9 this Appendix with the ſecond Bone is too 


| Rolfincius relates the Hiſtory of an old Man, who could not 
bend his Body forwards, without a violent pungent Pain from 


the Offification and ſharp Point of this Bone. Paaw aſſures 
us, he has ſeen ſeveral Inſtances of a difficult Breathing - from 


the fame Cauſe; and enumerates ſeveral Diſeaſes, ſuch as a2 


Phthiſis pulmonalis, Obſtructions of the Spleen, Liver, or Me- 
ſentery, which may depend on too great 4 Relaxation of this 
Cartilage; and ſometimes this Relaxation may only be a Conſe- 
nce of theſe Diſeaſes. Borrichius confirms all this by ſome 
xamples. But, not to be tedious in relating ſuch Hiſtories, I 
ſhall refer you to Bonetus, who has ſeveral Examples collected; 
and will direct you to the Writers on this Subject, which in 
the laſt Century * ſeveral Pens, tho' it is now much 
is the more ſurpriſing, ſince the E 


of the Liver, and of the Stomach, and the conſtant Preſſure 


and Rubbing of our Clothes on this Part, leads us naturally to 
N the Effects of a faulty Structure and Situation of this 


The Sternum is joined by Sy! roſis to the ſeven ſu- 
perior Ribs, unleſs when the coaleſces with it in an inti- 
mate Union of Subſtance; and it is articulated wich the Cla- 
vicles by a Ginglymus of the ſecond Kind. 
| Sternum moſt 8 has four round ſmall Bones, 
ſurrounded with Cartilage, in 
the uppermoſt of theſe, which is the firſt Bone, being the largeſt 
by much. Two or three other very ſmall bony Points are, | 
wiſe to be ſeen in ſeveral Children. The Number of Bones in- 
creaſes for ſome Years, and then diminiſhes, but uncertainly, 
OMP are at laſt united into thoſe above deſcribed ot an 


The Uſes of this Bone are; to afford Origin and Inſertion to 
ediaſtinum 5 to defend the vital 
Organs, the Heart, and „ ar the anterior Part; and, laſtly, 
by ſerving as a moveable Fulcrum of the Ribs, to aſſiſt 


derably in Reſpiration: Which Action, ſo far as it depends 
on — | 7 2 


— ne Bones, we are now at Liberty to ex- 
in. 5 red hg 
When, then, the Ribs which are connected by their 


right Angles with the Vertebræ and ar ein becauſe the firſt 
or up 
wy arched middle Part, will be turned outwards, to increaſe the 
Di 

w 


between the Sides of the Thorax, or to widen this Cas 
vity ; while, by raifing the Ribs nearer to right Angles, the 
Diſtance between the parallel Lines, which comprebend- their 


from "receding, back; this whole Increaſe muſt be by the Ad- 
vance of theſe Extremities forwards, Hence, the intermediate 


phragm conſequently: ſo far ſtretch 
it, and bring it | And the ſive Power which 
—— — ae. Mate, — tes 
y may feſt that e Fibres 
contract at the ſame time, and thruſt the Viſcera of the Abdo- 
men downwards. | art of the Ribs being thun 


being 
moved outwards, the anterior Extremity of the Ribs, ayd 
M7] | Stern 


ildren born to the full time; 


* — —:} 
” 


+ 


AP 
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S:6rnurh, being advanced forwards, and the Diiphragm being 
brought "nearer to a plain Surface, inſtead of being greatly 
convex on each Side, within each Cavity of the Thorax, tis 
evident how. conliderably the Cavity, of which the nine or ten 
ſuperior of theſe Bones are the Sides, mult be widened, and 
made deeper and longer. Bur while this is doing in the ſupe- 
ricr Ribs, the inferior, whoſe Cartilages are not conjoined, 
rform a very different Office, tho it conſpires to the ſame 
ntention; the Enlargement of the Thorax. For as they have no 
fixed Point, to which their anterior Extremity is faſtened, and have 
the Diaphragm inſerted into them, at the Place where that Muſcle 
runs pretty 1trait upwards from its Origin at the Vertebræ; there- 
fore theſe Ribs being expoſed on the one Side to the direct Action 


of this ſtrong -Mulcle, and of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, 


which at this time are reſiſting the ſtretching Force of the 
Bowels, and are drawing theſe Bones down, while the intercoſtal 
Muſcles are pulling them upwards, the Effect of either of theſe 
Powers, which are Antagoniſts to each other, is very little as 
to the moving the Ribs either up, or down. But the Muſcles 
of the Abdomen, being puſhed at this time outwards by the 


Viſcera, carry theſe Ribs along with them ; and thus the Tho- 


rax is not only to be ſhortened, but is really widened at its 
lower Part, to aſſiſt in making ſufficient Space for the due 


Diſtention of the Lungs.  * 
wag as the Aon of theſe ſeveral Muſcles ceaſes, the 


_ elaſtic: Cartilages, extending themſelves to their natural Situation, 


depreſs the {uperior Ribs, and the Sternum ſubſides; the 
Diaphragm is thruſt up by the - Abdominal Viſcera, and raiſes 
the inferior Ribs with it, in which it is aſſiſted by any Action 
their intercoſtal Muſcles have, while the oblique and tranſverſe 


| Muſcles of the Belly ſerve to draw theſe Ribs inwards, at the 


ſame time: From all which the Cavity of the Breaſt is dimi- 
niſhed in all its Dimenſions. Thus, then, the Thorax is made 
wider, deeper, and longer; and is, again, ſtraitened and ſhortened 
in a manner not generally ſo well underſtood, Mozro's Oſteol. 
Diſorders of the Thorax, which require the Aſſiſtance of 


Surgery : 
"For Fractures of the Ribs; and Clavicles, ſee ERacTuRa. 
For Luxations of the Ribs, and Clavicles, ſee LuxaT10, 
For Bandages proper for the Breaſt, ſee FAsci æ. 


Wounds inflicted in the Thorax, and not penetrating into 

its Cavities, are known by Sight 5 by the Probe; by the Im- 
fibiliry of procuring a Diſcharge of the Air by any Art; 

the Return of any tepid Liquor injected into the Wound; by 
placing the Patient in tne Poſture he was in when the Wound 
was received; and by the ſure Signs of an Adheſion: of the 
Lungs to that Part of the Pleura, thro which the Wound is 
The Thorax is that Part of the human Trunk, which, be- 
fore, is terminated by the Sternum ; behind, by twelve Vertebiæ 
of the Back; on the Sides, by the arched Ribs; above, by the 
two ſuperior Ribs; and, below, by the Diaphragm, which ſepa- 
rates it from the Abdomen. But as the Thorax forms a kind 
of arched Vault, which riſes in the Middle, and is lower at the 
Edges, tis obvious, that its Cavity muſt be far greateſt to- 
wards the hinder or poſterior Parts. Internally this whole Ca- 


vity is lin'd with an highly fmooth- Membrane, call'd the 


Pleura; which, as is ſhewn under the Article VULNus, forming, 
as it were, two hollow Bladders, approaching to each other near 
the Sternum, divides the Thorax into two equal Cavities. Be- 
tween theſe two Portions of the Pleura is ſituated the Peri- 
cardium, with the Heart, which conſtitutes the third Cavity of 
the Thorax. 8 3 nk 
In all Wounds of the Thorax, tis firſt to be inquired, Whe- 
ther they have penetrated into its Cavities, or not ? When the 
wounding Inſtrument has perforated the Pleura, or the Pericar- 
dium, then the Wound is ſaid to 22 into the Cavity of 
the Thorax; but otherwiſe not. Many Parts, however, may be 
very dangerouſly wounded, tho the Wound does not penetrate 
into the Cavities of the Thorax; for the Pleura on both Sides, 
ben it reaches to the Sides of the Bodies of the Vertebre, 
ſeparates from the laſt Extremities of the Ribs, and, riſing thence, 
leaves a pretry large Space poſſeſſed by the cellular Membrane, 
thre' which the 9 the Aorta, and the thoracic Duct, 
Alt the Parts, therefore, ſituated here, may be hurt, tho 
the Wound does not penetrate into the, Cavities of the Thorax; 
but tis ſufficiently obvious, that this can farely happen, be- 
cauſe in the polterior Part the Bodies of the Vertebræ are 
pretty ſecurely defended. That a Wound has not penetrated 
iato the Cavities of the Breaſt, may be known from the follow- 


ing Signs. 


By Che Sight : When, for Inſtance, the, Wound is ſufficiently | 
| large, and has penetrated in a ſtraight Direction. 1 
Lead, ot the 


By the Probe: For this Purpoſe, a Probe of 


| oel Silver, is to be introduced; without any Violence, into 


the Wound! But tis ſufficiently obvious, that a Change of the 
Situation of the Body; Fat obſtructing the Wound, or a Throm- 


. "> 


has penetrated into the Cavity of the Thorax. 


e the Pleura, the Air can enter, 


, 
* 
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bus, may make 2 Reſiſtance to the Probe, even tho the Woupd 


By the Impoſſibility of procuring a Diſcharge Air by an 
Art; Under . 2c. VULNvs, tis — io ſo . 
Cavity of the Thorax is cloſe and entire, the Lungs are always 
exactly contiguous to the Pleura, and that there is no Air 
lodg'd between them; but when a — Inſtrument has 

the Lungs on that 

de, collapſe, and the empty Space, form'd by that means, is 
fil'd by the Air that enters. And this Air, when rarefied by 
the Heat, will, again, in ſome meaſure, be diſcharg'd thro' the 
Wound, whilſt freſh Air enters, and thus it goes and returns 
thro the Wound; e if the Wound of the Pleura is 
not too large ; for, in this Caſe, ſome Dilatation of the Lungs 
may be ſtill produc'd by the Air, which is convey'd to them 
thro the Gloztis, as is ſhewn under the Article VuLNus. In 
Wounds of the Thorax, skilful Surgeons examine whether the 


Air is Sy convey d thro the Wound, in the following 


manner: After they have, with their Thumb, or Fingers, ſo 
compreſſed the Lips of the Wound, that no Air can either 
get in or out, they order the Patient ſtrongly to inſpire the Air, 
and retain it in the Lungs, by cloſing the Larynx; then, before 
the Patient performs 1 the Surgeon places a ſmall 
tghted Candle near the > and ſuddenly ſeparates the Lips 
of the Wound; in which Caſe, if any Air has enter'd the Ca- 
vity of the Thorax, it will: be impetuouſly diſcharg'd from the 
Wound, fo as ſenſibly to act on the Flame ot the Candle; for 
when Air, in conſequence of a Wound of the Pleura, is lodg'd 
in the Cavity of the Breaſt, when the Wound is clos'd, this 
Air will be ratefied by the Heat of the Body. If at the ame 
time, by a ſtrong Inſpiration, the Lungs on that Side can be ſtill 
but a little dilated, the Air retain d in the Lungs by cloſing the 
Glottis, being rarefied, will expand the Lungs: Hence the Air, 
receiv'd into the Cavity of the Thorax, will be more preſs d 
upon; and therefore, upon opening the Wound, be diſcharg d 
imperuouſly, and with an hiſſing Noiſe. Tis ſufficiently obvious, 


if the Air is thus diſcharg'd from ſuch a Wound, that it has 


penetrated into the Cavity of the Thorax: It may, however, hap- 
pen, that a Perforation of the Thorax is made, and yet no Air 
enter its Cavitiesʒ when, for Inſtance, Fat, eſpecially after a 
Change of Situation in the Body, immediately fills up the Paſſage 
made by the wounding Inſtrument ; or, when a kde Air has 
enter d in this manner, it cannot, for the ſame Cauſe, be eafily 
N again: And this principally happens, when the Wound 
18 Amine 307066... Fit; 2 : G 
By the Return of any tepid Liquor injectad into the Wound : 
This Method: ſeems, of all others, the moſt fafe and infallible ; 
for a Search made with the Probe may often prove fallacious, 
ſince ſometimes by a Change of Poſture in the Body, eſpecially 
in fat Perſons, the cellular Membrane obſtructs the Probe, and 
binders it from reaching to the Bottom of the Wound. Some- 
times, alſo, the Probe may be introduc'd a great Way, and yet 
not penetrate into the Cavity | ofthe Thorax; when, for faſtance; 
the wounding Inſtrument, by means of the Fat, has paſs'd. along 
the Ribs, as is certain from chirurgical Obſervations. Thus, i 
fighting a Duel, a certain Student had his Antagoniſt's 9851 
paſs d into the Right Side of his Thorax, ſo far that its Point wound- 
ed the Left Side, without penetrating into the Cavity of the 
Breaſt, but only paſſing along the Ribs. A. 9 Water is gent] 
to be injected into the Wound, by means of a Syringe; and i 
a conſiderable Quantity of Water may be thus injected with- 
out Reſiſtance, and if there is no Tumor: in the adjacent 
Parts, produc'd by the Water collected in the Membrane Cel- 
luloſa, we then know, that the Water is convey'd  thro* the 
Wound into the 2 the Thorax; but if there is a great 
Reſiſtance, and the Water immediately returns thro the Ori- 
fice of the Wound, we know, that it has not penetrated into 
the Cavity of the Thorax. Nor is any Harm to be dreaded 
from a Conveyance of the tepid Water into the Cavity of the 
Breaſt ; ſince it may be eafily evacuated again by a proper Po- 
ſture of the Body, or other Meaſures, to be afterwards ſpecified: 
, tho' the Water ſhould even be left in the Cavity of the 
reaſt, it will be reſorb'd by the bibulous venous Veſſels, diſs 
tributed thro? all the internal Surface of the Thorax, and the 
Surface of the Lungs: That Fluids, contain'd in the Cavity of 
the Thorax, have been frequently diſſipated in this manner, is 
certain from chirurgical: Qbſervations. - In an Empyema, it has 
been found that the Pus has been reſorb'd by Expectoration, 
Stool, and Urine; and, allo, that the Pus entering the Veins, 
and mixing with the Blood; has been, by a Tranſlation, convey'd 
to various Parts of the Body. Pare, in the tenth Chapter of 
his Works, io formas us, that when be injected a bitter Liquor 
into the Cavity of the Thorax, in order to deterge the Parts 
from the extravalated and corrupted Blood, he was ſurpris'd to 
find his Patient complain of a violent Senſe of Bitterneſs, and 
an Inclination to vomit; for which Reaſon he-afterwards abſ- 
tain d from that Practicſd mee... a 
un the Patient in the Poſture be ius in when the 
Wound was receiy'd: Under the Article VULNvs, tis obſery'd, 
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af How great Importance it is in determining the Natur of 
8 forming Prognoſtics of the Misfortunes to be 
dreaded from them, to know the Poſture of the Body at the 
time the Wound was received; for it would often be impoſſible 
to trace the Way of the wounding Inſtrument, unleſs the Patient 
was put in the — Poſture with that he was in when wounded ; 
for the various Actions of the Muſcles may ſurprilingly change 
the Situation of the Parts, as Euſtachius has beautifully ſhewn in 
his Tabule Anatomice ; for, in the thirtieth Plate of that Work, 
be repreſents the Right Arm elevated, and the Elbow bended ; 
and the Left Arm ſtretched downwards, with the Elbow unbend- 
ed; fo that, upon comparing the Right, wich the Left Side of 
the Thorax, there appears pie Difference in the Sirua- 
ion of the Parts. And, laſtly, : | 
* the certain Signs of the Adheſion of the Lungs to that Part 
25 Pleura where the Wound is made : As the Lungs, both in 
are always an gr at = age 
is certain from Phyſiology, yet they are naturally free in t 
Cari of the Breaſt,  adher only by their Air-veſſels to the 
Aſpera Arteria, and by their Blood- veſſels to the Heart, but no- 
where elſe. The principal Cauſe why theſe Parts do not grow to- 
gether, ſeerns to be, that the ſmall arterial Veſſels of the Lungs 
and Pleura always exhale a fine ſubtile Dew, which hinders the 
Adheſion of the Lungs to the Pleura. This is beautifull ex- 
preſſed by Hippocrates, who, in his Treatiſe de Arte, Cap. 8. in- 
forms us, © that every Part of the human Body, not concrete, or 
ce adhering to another, whether covered with Skin, or whether 
& its Surface is fleſhy, is filled with Air, if found z but with Ichor, 
ce jf unſound and infirm.” But when, in conſequence of an In- 
flammation, the large Veſſels are ſo diſtended, as to compreſs 
theſe ſmall Veſſels to that degree, that they cannot exhale their 
highly fine and ſubtile Fluid, the dry Surfaces of the Parts pretty 
foon grow together. Hence it is, that after Pleuriſies, Peripneu- 
monies 12 emas, the Lungs are ſo often found adhering 
to the Pleura. i it is, therefore, obvious, that the Patient has 
formerly been afflicted with theſe Diſorders, the Su is Care- 
Fully to advert to ſuch a Circumſtance z for, if the Wound is in- 
gicted in the Part where the Lungs adhere to the Pleura, the 
wounding Inſtrument may penetrate the Subſtance of the Lungs, 
without entering the Cavity of the Breaſt. This may be known 
to be the State of the Patient, when Water, injected into the 
Wound, excites a gentle Cough, and is thrown up through the 
Aſpera Arteria; for then the Wound has penetrated into the 
Lungs, but not into the Cavity of the Thorax. | 
Theſe are the Signs by which Surgeons generally conclude, that 
Wounds have only injured the external Parts, but not penetrated 
into the Cavity of the Breaſt. Butt may ſomerimes happen, 
that all theſe Circumſtances, tho Ever fo carefully adverted to, 
may yet prove fallacious, eſpecially if the Wound is inflicted 
whit very ſmall Inſtrument ; for, in this Caſe, upon withdrawing 
the Inſtrument, the Fat may ſo obſtruct the Wound, that neither 
the Air, the Probe, nor warm Water, can enter; and yet the hurt 
monary Veſſels may diſcharge Blood into the Cavity of the 
2 Hence the Surgeon is to conſider, whether the Reſpi- 
ration is injured; for if the Cavity of the Thorax is leſſened and 
oppreſſed, either by the Air that enters, or by extravaſated Blood, 
the Reſpiration will always be difficult; and if this Symptom is 
obſerved after Wounds of the Breaſt, it always ſeems to indicate, 
that the Wound, tho it ſhould appear by no other Signs, has pe- 
netrated into the Cavity of the Thorax. Phyſicians, therefore, and 
Surgeons, ought to take care not to loſe their Repurations, by 
looking on the Wounds as inconſiderable, and void of 


If Wounds of the Thorax deſcend” obliquely upon or 
within the Ribs, the Pleura being, by this means, frequently 
- corroded, they depoſite Pus in the Cavity of the Thorax, eſpe- 

cially if the Paſſage of the Pus to the external Parts is by any 
Cauſe obſtructed. In this Caſe an Empyema is formed, and 


Tho tis certain, that a Wound has not penetrated” into the 
Cavities of the Bteaſt, yet many terrible Misfortunes may ariſe 
from it; for if the Condition of a Wound is ſuch, that its Ori- 
fice is placed in a ſuperior Part, whilft, at the fame time, it de- 
ſcends deep among the Muſcles, the extravaſated Humours 
will be here collected, become acrid by their Stagnation and Con- 
tinuance, form various Sinuſes, and at laſt; may, in conſequence 
of 'k Corroſion of the Pleura, fall into the Cavity of the Breaſt. 
The collected Pus will daily fall from ſuch « ſinuous Ulcer; the 
Quantity of Fluids contained in the Cavity of the Thorax will 
de augmented ; an Empyema will be formed; and the Lungs, 
being macerated in Pus, which daily becomes more acrid, 
will be conſumed. - Hence, a moſt inſupportable Train of Miſe- 
ries is ſucceeded by Death. Theſe Mwfortunes are moſt danger- 
ous and troubleſome, when ſuch fiſtulous Cavities deſcend be- 
hind the Ribs; for then there is ſcarcely any Room left either for 
Dilatation, or Compreſſion, Beſſges, if the bony or nous 
Subſtances of the Sternum and Breaſt-are injured, many Misfor- 
fortunes may ariſe from ſuch a Circumſtance; and the Cure will 


Laien and Expiration, 


F 


THO : 


be highly difficule, 88 is obvious from what is ſaid under the Arti- 
cle Os. Galen, in Treat. de Anatom. Adminiſtr. Lib. 7. Cap. 14. 
confirms this by a memorable Inſtance. In the Paleftra, à Boy 
receiving a Blow on the Sternum, was, at firſt, neglected, and atter- 
wards not well cured. Four Months after, Pus appeared in the 
Part where he teceived the Blow; a Surgeon made an Inciſion in 
the Place; and, as be thought, brought it ſoon enough to 2 Cica- 
trix. Afterwards, a freſh Inflammation arifing, a ſecond locilion 
was made, nor could the Wound any more be brought to a Cica- 
trix. Aſter this, Galen, and ſeveral other Phyſicians, being called, 
found the Bone of the Sternum carious ; and when all refuſed to 
attempt the Cure, Galen cut out the corrupted Part of the Ster- 
num, found Part of the ſubjacent Pericardium putrid, and ſaw 
the naked Heart; and yet the Boy was recovered in a ſhort time: 
And Galen himſelf, in the * of his firſt Book de Placitit 
Hippocratis & Platonis, ſeems to of this Caſe, when he 
tells us, that in a Boy he ſaw the Heart as diſtinctly, as in Ani- 

mals diſſected for that Purpoſe. ; and he adds, that this Boy re- 
covered. But ſuch Misfortunes are moſt of all to be dreaded, 
when either by the Situation of the Wound, or prepoſterous Mea- 
ſures, the Paſſage of the Pus to the external Parts is hindered. 


Hence, in the Cure of Wounds of the Thorax, we are to 
abſtain from all Tents, emplaſtic Subſtances, and Compreſſion ; 
and are, on the contrary, to uſe depurating and balſamic Sub- 
3 Pledgets, light age, and a proper Poſture of the 
7. 1 


Since, in Wounds of the Thorax, ſo many terrible Misfortunes 
may ariſe from the excravaſated Humours retained in their Cuvi- 
ties, and frequently making new Ways tb themſelves through the 
Membrana Celluloſa, tis ſufficiently obvious, that à free DiC- 
charge of them ought to be procured. It was once the Cuſtom 
of almoſt all Surgeons, to ay Tents into moſt Wounds, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Thorax, in order to prevent the ſudden Con- 
ſolidation of the Orifice of the Wound, before its internal Parts 
are grown together ; that there might be a free Diſcharge for 
the heterogeneous ies left in the Wound, and that vul- 
nerary Remedies might have the freer Acceſs to the Bottom of 
the Wound. Belloſte, to whom we owe the beautiful Invention 
of making ſmall Perforations in the Bones ſtript of their Pe- 
rioſteur mentioned in the Article Capur, in his Hoſpital Surgeon, 


. oppoſes this Practice; and by ſolid Arguments demonſtrates, that 


the Uſe of Tents is Porous eſpecially in Wounds of the Thorax ; 
and ſhews from Inſtances, that Experience has confirmed the 
Truth of his Arguments: For Tents, prepared of folded Lint, oc 
any other ſimilar Subſtance, and put into the Orifice of a Wounds 
become tumid, by abſorbing the extravaſated Humours ; and are 
ſoon expelled, unleſs ſecured by an adheſive Plaiſter, or a Band- 
age. But if they are ſo ſecured that they cannot be expelled, 
becoming tumid, they, by . Dilaceration, dilate the Orifice 
of the Wound, with great Pain and Irritation of the Parts. At 
the ſame time, by Lies Ter the Orifice of the Wound, they 
hinder the Evacuation. of the Pus, and other diſcharged Liquors, 
which will, therefore, find new Ways for themſelves, and are ca- 
pable of converting the Wound into a malignant ſinuous Ulcer ; 
or perhaps, when the Pleura is corroded, — may fall into the 
Cavities of the Thorax, a new Source gf terrible Misfortunes. 
Beſides, every Moment the Capacity of the Thorax is ch 
ſince, in the mildeſt Reſpiration, the Ribs, and the Muſcles 
to them, move. Hence ſuch a Wound is never at Reſt, and 
there is 4 continual Friction of its Lips on the Tent. Hence 
Pain, Inflammation, and ar laſt, a Calloſity, is produced in the 
Lips of the Wound; which Calloſity muſt be afterwards temo d, 
before a Conſolidation can be obtzined. Hence tis ſufficiently 
obvious, that in Wounds of the Thorax, no. Good is to be 
expected from the Uſe of Tents, Perhaps the only Caſe. in 
which they are proper is, when the Orifice of the Wound, bei 
too ſmall, ought to be dilated ; though, as is obſerved under 
Article VULNvs, this is more eaſily done by the Knife. if 
Tents are to be uſed for this Purpoſe, they ought only to he 2 
plied for a Day or two, and not thro' the whole Courſe of the | 
Cure. Beſides, as is obſerved under the laſt-mentioned Article, 
ponge duly prepared, and put into the Orifice.6f- 
nd, is, in a few Hours, capable of making a very conſiders 
able Dilatation. For the ſame Reaſon tis obvious, why the moſt 
renacious and adheſive Plaiſters are Jnjariqus in Caſes of this Nas 
ture, becauſe they hinder the free Diſcharge of the Humours 
from the Wound, Tus, therefore, molt expedient, in-Wounds 
of the Thorax, to apply plain Pledgets, covered with vulnerary 
Balſam, or the ſofteſt Digeſtives, according to the Condition of 
the Wound. Over ſuch Pledgets we are. to apply a Plaiſter, 
which is tot very tenacious, and cut into many ſmall Holes 
over this we may apply « proper Bandage, if it is thought nec 
; obſerving this Caution, that by Bolſters, or ſome other Ex- 
edient, we hinder 5 Bandage from compreſſing the Aperture 
of che Wound, and by that means preventing the Diſcharge ot 
the extravaſated Humours. _ 121 
 Hippockates, in Coac: Prænbt. No, 30. obſerves, cc that thoſe 
* who have the external Part of à Wound of the Thorax _— 
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'& and not its internal Part, are in Danger of having an Empyema 
formed; and if a weak Cicatrix is formed in the internal Part, 
© ir is eaſily broken.” Hence tis obvious, that great Care ought 
to be taken, that the internal Surface of the Wound ſhould 
' conſolidated, before its external Orifice is brought to a Cicatrix. 
Hence ſome may poſſibly conclude, that Tents would be bene- 
ficial in hindering the Concretion of the external Orifice of the 
Wound, But it we conſider, that a Tent fo blocks up the 
Wound, that the Pus cannot be diſcharged, it will be obvious, 
that it hinders the Concretion of the internal Parts of the Wound, 
— the Pus retained in the Wound, prevents the Contact of the 
arts which ought to be united, and, being increaſed in Quantity, 
makes new Ways for itſelf, by which means the Surface of the 
internal Wound is en a t Hippocrates condemned the 
Uſe of Tents, is certain from another memorable Paſſage of 
that Author, who, in Tyact. de Morbis, Lib. 1. Cap. 9. tells us, 
<« that in thoſe who have an Empyema formed, by Wounds of 


<«< the Thorax, inflicted either by a Spear, Dagger, or Dart, ſo 


<« long as the Matter of the Ulcer is diſcharged externally by 
ce the original Wound, then the Pus is eaſily evacuated ; and, if 


ce the internal and external Parts are healed 1 mg, the Patient 


44 is reſtored to Health. Bur if the external Part is healed, but 
cc not the internal, the Patient has an Empyema formed. But 


“e if both the internal and external Parts are healed together, and 


e the Cicatrix within remains weak, rough, and livid, the Ulcer 
< ſometimes recurs, and the Patient is ſeized with an Em- 


* pyema.” T“ 
Mom this Paſſage *tis ſufficiently obvious, that an equable and 
firm Conſolidation of the internal and external Parts of the Wound 
t not to be attempted by Tents; but by ſuch a Poſture of 
the Body, that the Fluids, contained in the Cavity of the Wound, 
may, by their own Weight, fall to the external Aperture of the 
Wound; and when the Bottom of the Wound is lower than its 
Orifice, and when this Misfortune cannot be corrected by the 
Poſture of the Patient, then by Compreſſes applied to the Bottom 
of the Wound, and proper Fandege, the Humours are to be 
forced to its Orifice; and thus, by expelling the Fluids, the Parts 
in the Bottom of the Wound, being brought into Contact, eaſil 
you together. The Pus, in the mean time, continually diſcharg' 
om the Orifice of the Wound, will hinder it from cloſing, be- 
fore the internal Parts are healed. Bur if the internal Surface of 
the Wound, being ſordid, requires Depuration before a Conſoli- 
dation can be expected, then the Remedies ſpecified under the 
Article VULNvs for that Purpoſe, are to be uſed, and their Uſe 
is to be perſiſted in, till the Pus diſcharged'is white, mild, viſcid, 
ſmooth, equal, and without Smell. en, by a gentle and gra- 


dual Compreſſion from the Bottom to the Orifice of the Wound, 


its Conſolidation is to be attempted. 


That a Wound has penetrated into the Cavity of the Proſe 
may be known, firſt, by comparing the Cauſe with the Largen 
ofthe Wound; ſecondly, by meansof a Probe, after the Body is 
reduced to the ſame Poſture in whicn the Patient received the 

Wound; thirdly, by a ſtrong Inſpiration of Air into the Lungs, 
- whilſt the Wound is clogd, upon which, if the Mouth and 
Noſtrils are ſhut, and the Wound ſuddenly uncovered, the Air 
in the Cavit of the Breaſt is diſcha from the Wound, 
and frequently with a Noiſe ; fourthly, by Injection; fifthly 
by an Emphyſema, when the Air, contained in the Cavity o 
the Breaſt, being continually increaſed by the Action of the 
| wounded Lungs, rarefied, compreſſed by Inſpiration, binder'd 
from a free Evacuation thro' the Wound, and at the Lips of 
the Wound forced into the cellular Membrane, occaſions fre- 
quently, 'that the whole Body is raiſed into a livid, ſmooth Tu- 
mor) which renders him eleven Inches larger; but this Tu- 
mor does not affect the Soles of the Feet, and the Palms of the 

Hands; ſee Acad. Reg. Sc. 1713. Hift. where we have an 

Account ofa mortal Emphyſema, from a Fracture of the 
Ribs, without any Injury done to the Skin; and, fixthly,from 

2 Diſcharge of frothy Blood. a | 


Great Caution is . in determining, whether a Wound 
has penetrated into the Cavity of the Thorax, or not; for the Ca- 
vity of the Thorax, before, aſcends much higher than in the 
60 erior Parts. Hence ſhameful Errors have „ N when 
Wounds were thought to penetrate into the Cavity of the Thorax 
whilſt they only paſſed into that of the Abdomen. Of this we 
have a memorable Inſtance ' in Mr. Rxyſeb's Obſervationam 
Anatom. Chirurg. Centur. Obſervat. 65. from which Obſervation, 
dis certain, that the Situation and Diſpoſition of the Diaphragm 
ought to be duly known, in order, to determine, whether a 
Wound has penetrated into the Cavity of the Thorax, ox not. 
But Wounds may penetrate into the Cavity of the Thorax, 
when, being inflicted on the Abdomen, they paſs thro” the Dia- 
ragm ; but of this there are no certain Signs, ſince ſuch Miſ- 
rtunes are generally only diſcovered after the Death of the Pa- 
2 nſtances = this 8 ſpecified and oy Article 1 
dr Wounds perforating the Thorax, properly ſo called, pals into 
&s Cavities: Theſe we are here treating of, and they may. be 
own by the following Signs: os 


THO 
1. By comparing the Cauſe with the Largendſz of the Wound: As 
almoſt all Inſtruments, with which Wounds bros by Pun- 
ture, are of a conical Figure, tis ſufficiently obvious, that the 
Largeneſs of the Wound, compared with the wounding Inſtru- 
ment, may inform us how far ſuch an Inſtrument has penetrated. 
But this Sign may prove fallacious, if the Wound is among the 
Fake: upon the Ribs ; for * 15 We a 2 Part of the In- 
ment may penetrate into the Muſcles, without entering i 
the Cavity of the Thorax, _ | khong 
2. By means of a Probe, after the Body is reduced to the Poſture 
in which the Patient received the Wound : This Sign we have 
already conſidered both in this Article, and under the Article 
Vol xus, where tis ſhewn, that, by a Change of Poſture, the 
Muſcles change their Situation, and the Fat preſſed into the 
* may eaſily —.— 9 5 
3. B fe gene the Air into the Lungs, whilſt the 
Wound is cloſed : We have «lor in the Begianing of res rg 
cle, conſidered this Sign; but in making ſuch a Trial, we are to 
take Care, that the Air do. not enter the Cavity of the Thorax ; 
for when the Lips of the Wound are ſeparated, and the Thorax 
dilated by Inſpiration, the Air may eaſily enter, tho' it had not 
before found a Paſſage ; for in fat Perſons, when a Wound pe- 
netrates into the Cavity of the Thorax, the Fat, upon withdraw- 
ing the Inſtrument, fo blocks up the Wound, that the Air can- - 
not enter. Hence, when an Attempt is made this way, the Lips 
of the Wound are carefully to be compreſſed ; then the Patient 
is to retain the Breath drawn in by a ſtrong Inſpiration; then, 
cloſing his Mouth and Noſtrils, he is to make a ſtrong Effort 
of Expiration ; then the retained Air, expanded by the Heat, 
will violently dilate the Lungs. Hence they will compreſs the 
Air between the Pleura and the Lungs, which is, alſo, rarefied by 
the Heat of the Place ; then, uncovering the Wound, there is no 
Fear, that the Air will, thro' the external Wound, enter the Ca- 
vity of the Thorax, becauſe the diſtended Lungs will be every- 
where apply'd to the Pleura, if there is already no Air in the Ca» 
vity of the Breaſt : But if any Portion of Air has already entered, 
this Air, rarefied by the Heat, and preſſed upon by the dilated 
Lungs, will be more than a Balance for the Preſſure of the exter- 
nal Atmoſphere, and be diſcharged impetuouſly from the Wound. 
But if the Wound is ſuch, that there is a free Ingreſs of the Air 
into the Cavity of the Thorax, and is not, at the ſame time, 
much larger than the Aperture of the Glottis, ſee VULNvs, the 
Air will 7 and come thro' the Aperture of the Wound, with a 
manifeſt Hiſſing. | f f ; 
4. By Injection: We have already treated of this Sign. 
5. By an Emphyſema:; Under the Article Carur, this ſur- 
g Symptom is ſaid ſamerimes to ſucceed Wounds: of the 
ead 3 but happens far more frequently in Wounds of the 
Breaſt, which penetrate into the Cavity of the Thorax; in which 
Caſe the Emphyſema may, in a ſhort time, be diffuſed over all 
the Body ; for when Air enters the Cavity of the Thorax through 
the Wound, and when the external Aperture is clogd up by ad- 
heſive Plaiſters, or Fat, the Air, rarefied by the Heat of — Spot 
often makes a Way for it ſelf thro' the Membrana Adipoſa. Bur 
large Tumors of this Kind are moſt frequently produced, if the 
Air- veſſels of the Lungs, injured by the Wound, have depoſited 
the inſpired Air in the Cavities of the Breaſt ; for, in this Caſe, 
the Diſorder is every Moment increaſed. - In the Works of 
Ambroſe Pare, Lib. 10. and in the Memoirs of the Acad. des 
Sciences, for the Year 1713. there are Inſtances which ſufficiently: 
confirm, that Emphyſemas. frequently ſucceed Wounds. of the 
Breaſt, eſpecially if the Wound admits Air into the Cavity of the 
Thorax, whilſt, at the ſame time, the free Egreſs of the Air is by 
any means obſtructed. But tis certain, from ſuch Obſervations, 
that the largeſt Tumors of this Kind are formed, if the Lu 
being wounded, conyey the inſpired Air into the Cavity of the 
Brea, eſpecially when there is not a great Hemorrhage ; for 
when there is, the Blood, falling into the Cavity of the Thorax, 
and filling it, prevents ſuch an Accumulation of Air in the Cavity 
of the Breaſt, as is ſufficient for inflating the whole Body. Hence, 
alſo, 15 the Reaſon, why, if a Wound of the Thorax is 


ſuddenly ſucceeded by ſuch an Emphyſeme, we may juſtly con- 


clude, that it has penetrated into the Cavity of the Thorax. And, 
6. By a Diſcharge of frothy Blood, This is a certain Sign that 
the Lungs are wounded; for when the Blood-veſſels of the Lungs 
are wounded, the Blood, flowing out of them, and mixing — 
the Air of the Air veſſels of the Lungs, froths. Hence, in ſuch 
a Caſe, the Patient either ex rates a frothy Blood through the 
Aſpera Arteria, or ſuch a Blood. is copiouſſy diſcharged. | But 
the Lungs cannot be hurt, unleſs the wounding Inſtrument. has 
E into the Cavity of the Thorax, except the Lungs ad- 

e to the Pleura in that Part where the Wound is inflicted, as 
is already obſerved. Virgil, in his reid. Lib. 9. bas beautifully 7 
— this Caſe, when he deſcribes Autiphates as wounded by 
Aera per tenerum, Stomachoque infixa ſub altum 

Pectus abit : reddit 3 Vulneris Undam 

'  Spwwantem, G. fue ferrum in Pulmone tepeſcit. 
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For che ſame Reaſon, if in any Diſorder a frothy Blood is ex- 
pectorated, we conclude that it comes from the Lungs. 


The Effects of ſuch Wounds are frequently, firſt, a Preſſure 
of the Air, which has entered upon the Lungs, which are, by 
that means, rendered unfit for carrying on Reſpiration, and the 
Circulation of the Blood; ſecondly, an Effuſion and Accumu- 
lation of Blood in the Thorax; thirdly, a Putrefaction of the 
. extravaſated, heated, moved, and every way — up Blood; 
fourthly, hence a Maceration, Corroſion, rruption, and 
Fœtor of the Pleura, Lungs, Mediaſtinum, Diaphragm, and 
Pericardium; fifthly, an infinite Number of Diſeaſes ariſing 
from theſe Circumſtances ; and, ſixthly, a Spitting of Blood. 


In this Paragraph are enumerated the Misfortunes, ſometimes, 
obſerved to ſucceed Wounds errating the Cavity of the 
Thorax ; all which principally depend either on the Admiſhon 
of the Air, or an Extravaſation of the Humours. 5 

1. As for the Preſſure 17 Air, which has entered upon the 
Lungs, under the Article VULNus, tis ſhewn, that, in a ſound 
Perſon, there is naturally no Air between the Lungs, and Pleura; 
and that this Circumſtance was requiſite, that the Lungs when 
the Breaſt is dilated, might be diſtended by the Air, which enters 

the Glottis. Hence, as ſoon as, by a Wound of the Thorax, 


the Air is admitted into the Cavity of the Breaſt, the free Expan- 


fion of the Lungs is hindered, and, in large Wounds, totally de- 
ſtroy'd, Under the laſt-quoted Article, tis, alſo, ſhewn how 


far, and under what Limitation, this is true; for if the Air can 


enter very freely into the Wound, the Lungs cannor be dilated 
at all. If chro' a ſmaller Wound, a leſs Quantity of Air enters, 
than that convey'd thro? the Aperture of the Glottis, there will 
be ſome Expanſion of the Lungs, tho? not fo great as in a natu- 
ral State. Galen, in his Treatiſe de Anatom. Adminiſtrat. Lib. 8. 
Cap. 3. has beautifully expreſſed this in the following manner : 
« Now it is evident, that, in Inſpiration by the Mouth of an 
Animal, ſo much is defeated or loſt, by means of the Wound, 
ce as is equal to the Quantity of the circumambient Air, which 
cc flows into the Thorax thro the Wound, inſtead of Inſpiration 
ce by the Mouth; and that the leſs is drawn in by Inſpiration, the 
cc leſs muſt, alſo, be diſcharged in Expiration; and the more the Ex- 
cc piration is decreaſed, the ſhorter the Voice muſt of courſe be.” 
If the Air, convey'd into the Cavity of the Breaſt, cannot again, 
by whatever Cauſe, be diſcharged, thro* the Wound, this Air, be- 
ing rarefied by the Heat, will be expatided, and, by ſtrongly com- 
reſſing the Lungs, hinder Inſpiration, and the Dilatation of the 
Laws by that means; which, after we are brought into the World, 
is requiſite, that the Blood expelled from the Right Ventricle of 
the Heart, may paſs freely thro' the narroweſt Parts of the pul- 
monary Artery. The Reaſon of all theſe Circumſtances is eaſily 
deduced from a Knowledge of the Properties of the Air, and 
thoſe Things which in Phyſiology are ſhewn to be neceſſary to 
Reſpiration, and a free Circulation of the Biood thro” the Veſſels 
of the Lungs. 

2. As for the Effuſion and Accumulation of Blood in the Thorax; 
if, for Inſtance, the intercoſtal Arteries are injur d, a large Quan- 
tity of Blood may be collected in the Thorax; for the adjacent 
Heart, wich great Force, throws the Blood into theſe Arteries. 
The Motion of the Thorax, in Reſpiration, hinders theſe wound- 
ed Arteries from remaining in a State of Reſt, and being ſoon 
contracted. Now, if the Blood-veſſels of the Lungs ſhould be 
cut, tis ſufficiently obvious, that a large Quantity of Blood muſt 
ſuddenly be accumulated ; but if the large Blood-veſlels, running 
from the Heart, ſhould be wounded, Death would ſoon enſue. 


The Blood thus poured out from the Veſſels, unleſs diſcharged 


thro? the external Aperture of the Wound, will be collected in 
the Cavity-of the Thorax, and hinder the free Dilatation of the 
Lungs. Hence a violent Uneaſineſs and Impediment of Reſpira- 
tion will be produced. | 

3. As for the 3 of the extravaſated Blood; the 
Blood, thus extravaſated, is lodged in a Part which is warm, moiſt, 
and continually moved by Reſpiration. Hence it muſt eaſil 
degenerate into a putrid Corruption; eſpecially ſince, thro! Wounds 
penctrating into the Cavity of the Thorax, the Air almoſt con- 
tinually enters; as, alſo, it the Air-veſlels of the Lungs, being 
. wounded, convey the inſpired Air into the Cavity of the Breaſt, 
Chirurgical Obſervations ſufficiently evince, that ſuch extravalated 
Blood ſoon becomes putrid. Thus Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe 
de Morbis, Cap. 2. informs us, that Blood, flowing from a 
„ Wound or Vein into the Thorax, muſt neceſlarily become 
< corrupted.” 

4. As — 

and Diaphragm; the ſudden Corruption of the extravaſated Blood 
will every Moment be increaſed; for in theſe Parts there is a 
violent Heat, on account of the Vicinity of the vital Viſcera: 
Hence the Blood will be changed into an highly putrid Ichor. 
The Lungs fituated in this * corrupted Liquor will be 
macerated, and rendered putrid: So, alſo, will the Pericardium, 
Pleura, and other Parts mentioned. is ſhewn, in the preceding 
Paragraph, that Blood thus extravaſated may be ſoon corrupted; 
and dis certain from Experience, that it is capable of acquiring 


the Maceration of the Pleura, Lungs, Madiaſtinum, 
this Sign is of great Importance; tor the Diaphragm, deſcend- 
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the greateſt Degree of Corruption. Inſtances confirming this 


are found in Scultet. Armament. Chirurg. Obſer v. 43 ibid. Obſ. 


50. and in Hi/dani Obſervar. Chirurg. Centur 2, Objervy. 27. 

As for the infinite Namber of Diſorders ariſing from theſe Cir- 
r ; the extravaſated Humours may, by compreſſing, or, 
if they have acquired a putrid Acrimony, by corroding, diſturb, 
or even aboliſh, all the Functions of the Viſcera ſituated here. 
Hence may ariſe violent Dyſ exceſſive Palpitations of the 
Heart, intolerable Anxieties, Inflammations, Exulcerations, and 
Gangrenes of theſe Parts. The extravsſated Blood, alſo, by the 
Heat and Length of Time becoming putrid and attenuated, may 
be reſorbed by the bibulous Veins on the Surface of theſe Parts, 


mixed with the Blood, and induce a malignant Cacochymy. 


Hence ariſe acute putrid Fevers, . ſurpriſing Tranſlations of the 
putrid Matter to other Parts of the Body, a Phthiſis, an Atro- 
phy and Death. Hence we juſtly conclude, that numberleſs 

iſeaſes, even of the worſt Kind, may ariſe from an Extravaſa- 
tion of the Humouts in the Cavity of the Thorax. 


As for a Spitting of Blood; if, rr after the Infliction 


of the Wound, Blood is ſpit, tis a Sign, that the Lunggare wound- 
ed, eſpecially if the Blood is frothy. Hence, it the Veſſels of the 
Lungs are wounded, the Blood may fall down into the Cavity of 
the Breaſt, unleſs the Lungs adhere to the Pleura in that Part 
where the Wound was inflicted. If, a few Days after the In- 
fiction of the Wound, a bloody Matter is expectorated, this may 
happen, becauſe the extravaſated Blood, being, by the ticat and 
Length of Time attenuated, may be reſorbed by the Veſſels ot 
the Lungs. How this happens, we ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine: Tis, however, certain, that an Empyema has been cured by 
an Expectoration of purulent Spit. In a true Pleuriſy, yellow 
Spit, mixed with bloody Streaks, bas been often obſerved to re- 
move the Diſorder, as is certain from practical Obſervations. 
Hence tis obvious, that Blood extravaſated in the Cavity of the 
Thorax may produce a Spitting of Blood. 


The Signs of Blood extravaſated in the Cavity of the Tho- 
rax are, firſt, an Orthopncea; ſecondly, the Patient's lying moſt 
commodiouſly on his Back, with Difficulty on the wounded 
Side, and the abſolute Impoſſibility of his lying on the ſound 
Side; thirdly, the Conſequences already raid to atrend ſuch a 
Wound; tourthly, a Weight in the Septum; fifthly, the 
Fluctuation of Matter; ſixthly, the Nature and Situation of 
the Wound inflicted ; ſevenchly, the great Weakneſs of the 
Patient, accompanied with Paleneſs, and a cold Sweat; and, 
cighthly, the continual Increaſe of almoſt all the Symptoms. 


After it is determined, that a Wound has penetrated into the 
Cavity of the Thorax, it is next, with equal Care and Accuracy, 
to be examined, whether, in conſequence of an Aperture of the 
Veſſels, there is not a conſiderable Quantity of extravaſated Blood, 
lodged in the Cavity of the Thorax. Nor is it always eaſy to de- 
termine this, ſince many of the Signs, to be afterwards ſpecified, 
may prove fallacious : Hence a Concurrence of many ot them is 
requiſite to eſtabliſh any thing certain in this Caſe, But that 
much Harm may be done by the Phylician's or Surgeon's Error, 
in the Diagnoſtic, is ſufficiently obvious, ſince the extravaſated 
Blood ought to be evacuated either by the Wound already made, 
or by making a new Aperture. But if this is — . when 
there is no Blood in the Cavity of the Breaſt, the Air, which, in 
this Caſe, is always injurious, is admitted, and the Wound is irri- 
tated, Hence all Circumitances ought to be carefully adyerted 
to, leſt the Patient ſhould be expoſed to unneceſſary Pain, and 
the Reputation of the Phyſician endangered. 

As for an Orthopnea , this is a difficult and ſnorting Reſpira- 
tion, which can only be performed with the Neck and Thorax 
in an erect Poſture; and which always denotes, that the free Ex- 
panſion of the Lungs, by the inſpired Air, is hindered, by what- 
ever Cauſe this happens. But as the Blood, extravaſated in the 
Cavity of the Thorax, poſſeſſes that Space which the dilated 
Lungs ought to fill, tis ſufficiently obvious, that a difficult Re- 
ſpiration muſt ariſe from ſuch a Circumſtance, But when the 

atient remains in an erect Poſture, the Diaphragm is, by the 
Weight of the extravaſated Blood, depreſſed, and the Cavity of 
the Thorax by that means enlarged, Hence at that time there 
may happen ſome Expanſion of the Lungs, at leaſt a greater than 
in any other Poſture of the Body. But chis Sign, conſidered by 


itſelf, may prove fallacious ; for the Air entering the Cavity of 


the Br „and bindering the free Expanſion of the Lungs, may 


oduce an Orthopncea. A ſpaſmodic Conſtriction of the L 
1 aſthmatic Patients, alſo, produces the ſame Diſorder. 321 


2. As. for the Patient's lying moſt commodiouſly on his Back ; 


ing-very far towards the poſterior Parts of the Body, greatly in- 
creaſes the Capacity of the, Thorax. Hence the B extrava- 


ſated in the Cavity of the Thorax, when the Patient lies on his 


Back, ſpontaneouſly falls to the inferior and poſterior Parts of the 


Thorax, and that Part of the Diaphragm is more caſily preſſed 


downwards; for the middle and tendinous Part of the Diaphragm, 


to which the Pericardium adberes. by a broad Baſis, cannot be 


eaſily depreſſed, as is obſerved under the Article Vol N us. 
(N+] 5 | Hence 


Hence *tis obvious, that, in this Poſture, the extra vaſated Blood 
is moſt commodiouſly diſpoſed of, Whilit che Patient lies on the 
wounded Side, that Poſture is more uneaſy, tho) ſtill tolerable; 
but if he lies on the ſound Side, the extravaſated Blood will 
preſs the Mediaſtinum and Pericardium towards the other Ca- 
vity of the Breaſt: Hence its Capacity will be diminiſhed, and 
the Difficuliy of Reſpiration increaſed, which when the Patient 
perceives, he is forced to change the Poſture of his Body, for 
1ear of a Suffocation. | 

3. As for the Conſequences already deſcribed in the preceding 
Para ; theſe principally depend on the Corruption of the 
exiravaſared Blood, and the Taint communicated to the Viſcera, 
by ſuch a purrid Gore. Hence, by the Signs, the Preſſure of 
rs Blood is known, bur often too late. | 

4. As for the Weight perceived in the Diaphragm; when the 
Patient is in an ere& Poſture, the extravaſated Blood, by its 
Weight, preſſes the Diaphragm downwards. Hence a Senſe of 
the incumbent Weight is perceived, and a Pain produced about 
thoſe Parts to which the Diaphragm adheres, In conſequence 
of the Depreſſion of the Diaphragrn, there, alſo, appears a Tu- 
mor of the Abdomen on the Side affected. Hence in an Em- 
pyema, ſometimes the Diaphragm depreſſed, and gradually moved, 
and more diftended by the collected Pus, renders the Abdomen 
ſo protuberant, that the Ditorder reſembles that Species of Dropſy, 
called' Aſcites. | 

5. As for the Fluctuation of the peccant Matter; when there 
is a Suſpicion, that Pus is lodged in the Cavities of the Breaſt, 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Morbis, Lib. 2. Cap. 6. orders the 
Patient to be waſhed with a large Quantity of warm Water, and 
placed in a firm Chair; then, whilſt an Aſſiſtant holds his Hands, 
and ſhakes the Trunk of his Body, the Phyſician is to liſten on 
what Side the Noiſe is to be heard. In the ſame Parr, * 24. 
he preſcribes the ſame Method, in order to diſcover a latent 
Droply of- the Breaſt, and determine the particular Part, by 
opening which, the Serum accumulated in the Breaſt may be 
evacuated. But it is ſufficiently apparent, that this Sign may, 
ſometimes, prove fallacious, when extravaſated Blood is collected 
in the Cavity of the Breaſt; for this Blood, by Stagnation, be- 
comes prumous, in conſequence of which its Fluctuation is, 
with Difficulty, perceived. Beſides, if the Breaſt is full of Blood, 
no Sound, in conſequence of the Plenitude, can be heard, upon 
ſhaking the Thorax. 
the following excellent Caution: “ Thoſe Perfons labouring 
under an Empyema, in whom, upon ſhaking the Shoulders, a 
« grrat Noiſe is heard, contain a ſmaller Quantity of Pus, than 
ce thoſe in whom, when afflicted with a greater Difficulty of 
« Breathing, tho' rheir Colour is better, only a ſmall Noiſe is per- 
© ceived. Bur thoſe in whom no Noiſe js perceived, whilſt there 
& is a violent Difficulty of Breathing, and a livid State of the Nails, 
c are full of Pus, and conſequently in a dangerous Condition.” 

6. As for the Nature and Situation ef the. inflitted Wound ; 
when, from Anatomy, we know the Place of the Wound, and 
the Direction of the wounding Inſtrument thro? the Parts, it is 
eaſy to determine, whether large Arteries or Veins are wounded 
or not. Thus the large Trunks of the intercoſtal Arteries run 
near the inferior Margin of the Ribs. The internal mammary 
Arteries are placed behind the Cartilages of the Ribs, on each 
Side of the Sternum, about a Finger's-breadth from that Bone; 
and the large Vein, diſtinguiſhed by the Name Arygos, is ſituated 
on the Right Side of the Vertebrz of the Back: And from a due 
Acquaintance with this Diſpoſition of the Parts, the greater or 
{mailer Danger of the Wound is determined. 

. As for the Weakneſs of the Patient, accompanied with Pale- 
neſs, and a cold Sweat; ſome Perſons are ſo timorous and faint- 
hearted, as to fall into a Deliquium, upon ſeeing the Wound of 
another ; and ſuch Perſons, even when wounded very gently, are 
eaſily ſeized with all theſe Symptoms. But they are ſoon reſtored 
by Porinikling cold Water upon them, or by exhibiting a ſtimu- 
lating Cardiac. Nor does the Weakneſs, ariſing from this Cauſe, 
continue long. Bur when, after a Wound penetrating into the 
Cavity of the Thorax, there is a great Weakneſs, a Paleneſs and 
Contraction of the Face, a Paleneſs and Languor of the Eyes, a 
cold Sweat, appearing in Drops, eſpecially on the Face and Breaſt, 
and a hardly perceptible Pulſe, we then know that, from the 
wounded Veſſels, fo large a Quantity of Blood is diſcharged, that 
hardly any returns to the Heart, but almoſt the Whole is diſ⸗- 
charged from the Body, or lodged in the Cavities of the Breaſt. 
In this Caſe, the Danger is very great. Thus Hippocrares, in 
Prorrbet. Lib. 1. No 130. tells us, © that Wounds of the Tho- 
ce rax diſcharging Blood, and accompanied with Sweats, are of 
ce the worſt Kind; fince ſuch Patients unexpectedly die, whilſt 
« ſpeaking.” In Coac. Py nor. N? 328. he affirms the ſame 
thing; in which Paſlage, inſtead of . nh the Word zb. 
r occurs. In his Proyyber. alſo, Li 1. Ne 153. he informs 
us, that Rigors ſucceed large Hzmorrhages, and affirms, that 
thggRigor ſtops the Effuſion of the Blood. Bur from what has 
been ſaid, tis obvious, that in this Paſſage, he only treats of Hæ- 
morrhages from the Noſe. But when, in Wounds of the Tho- 
rax, the large Veſſels, ſo contiguous to the Heart, are wounded, 
"is ſufficiently obvious, that a Rigor may ſucceed a large Hæmor- 
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Hence, in Coac. Prænot. N 432. he gives 
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rhage, tho the Effuſion of the Blood cannot, in ſuch a Caſe, be 
ſtopt by 5 * 5 PL Ons | | 

. As for the perpetual Increaſe of a all the Symptoms; 
in the Thorax are very large 400 Leet 5 thoſe 8 con- 
tiguous to the Heart. Hence, if theſe Veſſels are wounded, the 
Blood will be diſcharged into the Cavities of the Thorax. Hence 
the Compreſſion of the Lungs, the Anxiety and Dyſpncea, will 
be continually increaſed, till, in conſequence of a Diminution of 
the Patient's Strength, or a ContraQtion of the wounded Veſſels, 
the Effuſion of Blood ceaſes. Many Symptoms may, in ſuch 
Caſes be, alſo, produced ” concomitant Dread or Anger, which, 
however, are gradually leſſened ; but the the Symptoms ariſing 
from the Effution of Blood will continue as long as the Hæmor- 
rhage laſts ; for which Reaſon, the perpetual Increaſe of the 
Symptoms is juſtly reckoned among the Signs, by which it is 
known, that there is an Effuſion of Blood into the Cavities of 
the Thorax. But when the Signs evince, that the Wound has 
penetrated into the larger Cavities of the Body, and it is to be 


dreaded, left the wounded Veſſels ſhould diſcharge large Quanti- 


ties of Blood internally, tho' there ſhould be no Hemorrhage 
3 great Caution is neceſſary in making a Prognoſtic, 
leſt the Reputation of the Surgeon or Phyſician ſhould be riſqued 
in pronouncing, that nothing was to be feared; for often ſuch 
Patients die unexpectedly, and their Deaths will, by ſuch as de- 
fend the Cauſe of him who inflicted the Wound, be imputed to 
their Ignorance. With how great Accuracy all Phenomena 
ought to be adverted to in order to determine, whether extra- 
valated Blood is lodged in the Cavities of the Breaſt, is obvious 
from this, that the moſt skilful 2 have ſometimes been 
deceived. Thus Mr. Mery, in the Memoirs de P Acad des Scien. 
for the Year 1713. ingenuouſly confeſſes, that he was deceived 
in a Caſe of this Nature; ſince, in a young Man wounded with 
a Sword in the ſuperior and anterior Part of the Right Arm, three 
Hours after the Inflition of the Wound, he ſaw ſo many, and 
ſo violent Symptoms, that he concluded the Cavity of the Tho- 
rax filled with extravaſated Blood, and reſolved to perform the 
Operation for the Empyema. But the Event ſhew'd, that he 
was miſtaken, ſince in eight Days time the Wound was perfectly 
healed. Tis highly probable, that in this Patient a Wound in 
the Tendon of the pectoral Muſcle produced the intenſe Pain, 
and the Difficulty of Reſpiration. 


Blood extravaſated in the Cavities of the Thorax is with all 
Expedition to be evacuated ; firſt, by a proper Situation, Mo- 
tion, and Effort of the Body; ſecondly, by Suction thro? a 
flexible Tube, ee on the Sides, and blunt at the End; 
thirdly, by an Injection of diluting, reſolvent, and depuratin 
Liquors ; fourthly, by a Dilatation of the Wound ; and, 
fifthly, by another Aperture between the ſecond and third of 
the inferior true Ribs, about four 'Fingers-breadths from the 
Vettebrz, and the inferior Angle of the Omoplata, made by 
a cutting Inſtrument, and making the Incifion parallel to the 
Ribs in the middle Space between them, and directing the 
Edge downwards. | | | 


After tis certain from the Signs ſpecified in the preceding Pa- 
ragraph, that extravaſated Blood is lodged in the Cavity of the 
Thorax, the great Intention of Cure 1s, with all Expedition, to 
eliminate it, leſt ir ſhould prove injurious by irs Corruption, or 
a Compreſſion of the Parts. But tis to be obſerved, that this 
Evacuation of the Blood is not to be made, till tis certain, that 
the wounded Veſſels diſcharge no more Blood; for it would be 
of no Importance to evacuate the Blood, if the as yet open Mouths 
of the wounded Veſlels are fo irritated by the Motion of the 
Body, the Suction and the Injection, as till to diſcharge Blood. 
But when the Pulſe is pretty ſtrong and equable, the Extremities 
of the Body warm, the Patient afflicted with no Cough nor 
Spaſms ; and if he enjoys a conſiderable Degree of Strength, we 
know, that the internal Spaſm has ceaſed, and that the Meaſures 
for the Evacuation of the Blood lodged in the Cavity of the Tho- 
rax may be ſafely taken. 

"Tis, alſo, to be doubted, whether the extravaſated Blood ought 
mn to be evacuated by Art; fince, tis certain from Obſervation, . 
that Blood, Pus, and Water, have been gradually removed from 
the Cavity of the Thorax, being reſorb'd by the Veins, and after- 
wards eliminated by Sweat, Urine, and other Methods. Inſtan- 
ces of this are found in Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Opera Chirurg. 
Part, 1. Lib. 2. + 22, and in Be/loſte's Hoſpital Surgeon, Tis 
alſo, certain from Experience, that in ſuch Caſes, copious Diſ- | 
charges of Urine, and profuſe Sweats, have proved highly bene- 
ficial. Various Obſervations, of this Kind, occur in practical 
Authors, but theſe are ſufficient to prove, that Nature, which is 
often ſufficient for anſwering her own Ends, has, in very 228 
Manners, cured ſuch Wounds. But lucky Accidents of this Kin 
rarely happen; and the Phyſician ought carefully to obſerve whe- 
ther he diſcovers any ſuch Efforts of Nature: However, if this 
Work was always left to Nature alone, tis certain that many would 
die, in conſequence of the corrupted and extravaſated Blood, prey- 
ing upon the vital Viſcera, who might otherwiſe have been pre- 
ſerved, if that Blood had been evacuated. Now this Evacuation 
is to be attempted by the following Means. e 

"8+ By -; 
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1. By the- Poſture, Motion, and Effort of the Body: If the 
Blood, = the Cavity of the Thorax, is as yet fluid, and the 
Wound, being pretty large, does not run obliquely through the 
Integuments, but penetrates directly, the Blood will be ſpontane- 
ouſly diſcharged, if the Patient is put in ſuch a Poſture, as that the 
Blood may, by its Weight, fall down to the Aperture of the 
Wound. Hence, in ſuch Caſes, the moſt skilful Surgeons, for 
ſome Hours, apply nothing at all to the Orifice of the Wound, 
that, thus the Bond may be freely diſcharged. Dionis, in his Ope- 
rations de Chirurgie, informs us, that, he treated, in this manner, 
a Man, who, with a Sword, received a Wound under his left 
Pap, which penetrated into the Cavity of the Thorax; for, when 
he found the Cavity of the Breaſt full of Blood, after dilating the 
Orifice of the Wound, he ordered the Patient to lie upon it all 
Night, and next Morning found the Cavity of the Thorax entirely 
empty, after which the Cure ſucceeded very * Ambroſe 
Pars, in Book 10. informs us, that he ordered a Man wounded 
in the ſame manner, to be placed with his Feet high, and his 
Head low; after which paſſing his Fingers into the Orifice of the 
Wound, and removing a Thrombus of coagulated Blood, be eva- 
cuated the extravaſated Blood, and preſerved the Patient from 
imminent Suffocation. | 

Bur this Evacuation of the extravaſated Blood, through the Ori- 
fice of the Wound, is much aſſiſted, if by a broad Bandage, or the 
Application of the Hands, the Abdomen is comprel(s'd, if the Patient 
long retains the incloſed Air, and cloſing the Glottis makes a 
ſtrong Effort of Expiration, for thus the Lungs being greatly di- 
lated, and the Diaphragm preſſed upwards, the Blood contained 
in the Cavity of ho Thorax, is expreſſed through the Aperture 
of the Wound. | 85 

2. By Suction through a flexible Tube; As it is often incom- 
modious, in many Wounds of the Thorax, to retain the Patient 
in ſuch a Situation, that che extravaſated Blood may, by its Weight, 
de diſcharged through the Aperture of the Wound, Surgeons 
have invented another Method: Thus Scultetus, in Armament. 
Chirug. Tab. 12. Fig. 9, and 10, has exhibited a flexile Tube of 
Gold, perforated on the Sides, and its Cavity filled with a golden 
Probe, that it might be commodiouſly introduced without an An- 
guſtation, or Leſſening of its Diameter. This Tube is to be cau- 
tiouſly introduced, as far as poſſible, into the Cavity of the 
Thorax, and then withdrawing the Probe, the extravaſated Blood 
is to be extracted, either by Suction of the Mouth, or the Ap- 
plication of a Syringe, The Point of the Pipe muſt be obtuſe, leſt 
ic ſhould injure the Lungs. 42 for this Purpoſe, may, alſo, be 
prepared of Lead, or flexible Leather, and a Whalebone Probe. 
Scultetus, in the ſame Work, Obſ. 42, informs us, that by ſuch 
an Inſtrument, bended into an Angle, after extracting the Probe, 
he without any Suction, evacuated a large Quantity of Blood from 
the Cavity of the Thorax. | 

3. By the Injection of diluting, reſolvent, and depurating Li- 
quors. *Tis ſufficiently obvious, that the two preceding Methods 
can only be uſed, where the extravaſated Blood is as yet fluid; but, 
if it is 5 into grumous Concretions, it cannot eaſily be diſ- 
charged from the Wound, much leſs enter the Perforations of the 
Pipe introduced. Tis true, indeed, the coagulated Blood is after- 
wards ſpontaneouſly diſſolved, but, at the ſame time, it be- 
comes putrid; a Circumſtance, which in this Caſe, would be 
highly injurious; and often on account of the Compreſſion of the 
Lungs, there is ſo great an Anxiety, that this ſpontaneous Reſolution 
of the concreted Blood could not be waited for. In ſuch a Caſe, 
they inject tepid Water with Honey, and the Addition of a little 
Salt and Venice Soap. For this Purpole, 


Take of common Honey, two Ounces ; of Venice Soap, two 
Drams; of Sex-falr, four Drams; and of Rain-W ater, twelve 
Ounces; mix all together. | | 


Or, * 


Take of Sal Ammoniac and Nitre, each three Drams; of the 
recent Urine of a ſound Perſon, twelve Ounces; and of 
common Honey, two Ounces; mix all together. 


Or, 


Take of Aloes, diſſolved in Water, duly depurated from its 
reſinous Fzces, and, again gently ini piſſated, four Drams ; 
of Sal Ammoniac, two Drams; of Borax, two Drams; of 
pure Honey, two Ounces ; of Rain-water, nine Ounces ; and 
of French White-wine, two Ounces; Mix alltogether. 


Theſe Liquors, when injected, are by the Motion of Reſpiration 
agitated, and, as it were, triturated with the grumous Concre- 
tions, Which are thus fo reſolved, that they may be diſcha bs 
through the Aperture of the Wound, -together with the injecte 
HE According to various Intentions, the Liquor to be in- 
jecked any be prepared of different Ingredients: For the Dilu- 
tion and Reſolution of the concreted Blood, tepid Water, with 
Honey, and a little Salt, is ſufficient ; but when the extravaſated 
Blood, begins to become putrid, it is moſt expedient to inject 
Infuſions of Sordium, Rue, Horehound and other ſimilar anti- 
. ſeptic and gently detergent Subſtances, wich the Addition of a 
little Vinegar. | | 


4 


tween the third and fourth Rib; but on the 


4. By the Dilatarionef the Wound, This Method is treated of .Y 
under the Article VULNUs. ot 

5. By another Aperture made in the Manner directed. When 
the State and Condition of the Wound is ſuch, that the Mattet - 
collected, in the Cavity of the Thorax, cannot be evacuated, 
then, the only Meaſure to be taken, is to make a new Inciſion in a 
Part of the Thorax, to which, in conſequence of its natural RE 
Figure, the contained Fluids. may naturally fall. This is 

rincipally requiſite, when the Wound is inflicted in the ſuperior 

art of the Thorax; for in this Caſe, tis hardly poſſible, that t 
extravaſated Blood ſhould be diſcharged through the Aperture © 
the Wound. But, as the Cavity of the Thorax, in the poſterior 
Parts, deſcends very deep, in conſequence of the Situation of the 
Diaphragm; hence, it is, chat in ſucha low Place, the Cavity of 
the Thorax may be penetrated, without any Wound in the Dia- 
phragm, which adheres to the inferior Ribs; and from the pol- 
rerior Part of the Thorax, aſcending towards the anterior Parts, 
is formed a pretty acute Angle, with the Bodies of the Vertebræ. 
But leſt the ſtrong Muſcles, called the Sacrolumbalis, and the 
Longiſſimus Dorſi, which being placed at each Side of the Spine of 
the Back, and aſcending 1 Loins and Back, ſhould be 
wounded, this Aperture of the rax ought at leaſt to be three 
Fingers Breadths from the Vertebræ. This Aperture is gene; 
rally made between the ſecond and third, or the third and fourth ot 
the inferior ſpurious Ribs. But, ſince, according to Albinvs, in 
Hiſtor. Muſculorum Hominis, Lib. 3. Cap. 8x. the Diaphragm on 
the Right Side, aſcends higher into the Thorax than on the Left; 
hence, when the Operation of the Patacenteſis, in the Thorax, 
is performed in the Right Side, the Incifion is 2 made be- 

eft Side, between 

the ſecond and third of the ſpurious Ribs; as Vun Solimgen, in his 
Manuale Operat. Cap. 1. adviſes. oy for this Reaſon, Hippo- 
crates, when inquiring on what Side the tion for the Empyema 
7 to be perform d, wiſhed that the Pus was contained in the 
Left, as he informs us, in his Treatiſe de Morbis, L. a. C. 16. Dionis, 
alſo, in his Cours d Operation de Chirurg. ordered this Operation to 
be performed between the third and fourth Rib: hence there ſeems 
to be an Error in the Text of Boerhaave in this Place, ſince 
the Operation is ordered to be perform'd between the ſecond and 
third of the true Ribs, becauſe atrerwards the Operation is order'd 
to be performed far lower; and becauſe under the Article Empy- 
ema, where the Perforation of the Thorax is treated of, the Part 
ſpecified, is berween the fifth and fixth, or fifth and fourth of the 
inferior Ribs; which Place, . to Paulus Ægineta, Lib. G. 
Cap. 44. is by ſome open id for the Cure of an Empyema, tho', 
as he tells us, the 14 is ſucceeded by ſudden Death, or, 
incurable Fiſtulas: Hence I am of Opinion, that the Words of 
the Text ought to be berween the ſecond and third of the inſorior 
ſpurious Ribs, unleſs in this Paſſage we were to ſuppole, that the 

ertoration was to be made in the anterior Part of the Thorax; 
in which Caſe the Operation is beſt perform'd berween the 
ſecond and third of the inferior true Ribs, as Dionis, alſo, in- 
forms us, in his Cours d Operations de Chirurgie, where be only 
mentions this Advantage, as attending the Operation perform'd 
in this Place, thac the Patient can in the eon's Abſence 
take care of his own Wound. But the greater Deepneſs of the 
poſterior Parts of the Thorax, and the ſpontaneous Tendenc 
of the extravaſated Blood to the Aperture of the Wound, whil 
the Patient lies, readily convince any thinking Perſon, that a 
Perforation of the Thorax in the poſterior and inferior Parts is 
preferable. Tho' Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Morbis, Lib. 2. 
Cap. 16. when treating of the Cure of an Empyema, does not 
exactly ſpecify the Part to be open'd ; yet he determines, that 
the Operation ___ to be perform'd in the poſterior and infe- 
rior Parts; for, ſays he, “ if, on account of the Thickneſs and 
© Redundance of the Pus, there is no Noiſe perceiv'd, as it 
« ſometimes happens, which ever ot the Sides is tumid and 
<c painful, is to be open d in the loweſt Part between the Ribs, 
« rather on the poſterior, than the anterior Part of the Tu- 
4 mor, that a more eaſy. Diſcharge of the Pus may be procur d.“ 
And, in the ſame Work, Lib. 3. Cap. penult. when treating of 
the ſame Diſcaſe, he tells us, © that we muſt make an Inciſion 
< or cauterize the Patient, as near the Septum as poſſible, taking 
c care however not to wound it.” 1 

When, in a Dropſy of the Breaſt, the Waters are to be 
evacuated, Hippocrates, in bis Treatiſe de intern. Afettion, 
Cap. 24. orders an Inciſion to be made in the Integuments 
lying above the third inferior Rib, which is then to be perfo- 
rated with an acute Perforator, and a ſmall Quantity of Water is 
to be evacuated ; From which Paſſage tis ſufficiently obvious, 
that Hippocrates made Choice of the loweſt Part of the Thoraz 
as the moſt proper for an Evacuation of any Liquids contain'd 
in it. 

The Place moſt proper for this Purpoſe is eaſily found by num- 
bering the Ribs, when the Patient is naked ; bur 'tis — to be 
Pace without ſome Difficulty in fat Perſons, and thoſe labouring 
under an Emphyſema; for which Reaſon Surgeons have fallen 
upon another Method of determining the Part. Thus van 
Solingen, in his Manuele Operation, Cap. 1. orders a Thread 8 


. 


THO 


be convey'd from the Cattilago Enfifortmis to the Spine of 
the Back; then he divides -this Thread into three equal Parts, 


and determines the Part for the Operation to be two Thirds 


of the Length of the Thread from the Sternum. Dionis, in his 
Cours d'Operations de Chirurgie, Demonſtrat. 5. orders us to 
meaſure four Fingers-breadth from the lower Angle of the 
Omoplata, and the like Diſtance from the Spine of the Back, 
in order to find the proper Place for the Inciſion. But as the 
Scapula is moveable, and may change its Situation by the va- 
rious Actions of the Muſcles adhering to it, tis ſufficiently 
obvious, that this Method is nor always very certain, Hence 
"ris more proper, When the Place is found, ro examine with the 
m_— whether it correſpqnds to the Interſtice of the Ribs. 
he proper Place for the Inciſion, when found, is generally 

mark'd with Ink, that it may nor afrerwards be miſtaken ; But 
a; the Ribs are moveable, tis ſufficiently obvious, that, by a 
Change of Poſture in the Body, the Situation of the Skin may 
be, allo, alter d. Hence Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Morbis, 
Lib. 3. Cap. penult, juſtly adviſes, © that, after the Part is 
© mark'd, we are to take care, that in cauteriz ing, or making 
c the Inciſion, the Figure of the Skin does not deceive us by a 
© Change of its Situation, either upwards or downwards.” The 
Aperture ought to be made with a cutting, but not with a pun- 
ent Inſtrument, as in the Paracenteſis of the Abdomen, which 
is perform'd by a Steel Trocar, introduc'd into a Silver Canula; 
becauſe by this Method there would be great Danger of wound- 
ing the Lungs. But that the cutting Inſtrument may penetrate 
the Cavity of the Thorax, the Skin, the Panniculus * nts 
the Longiſſimus Dorſi, the intercoſtal Muſcles, and the Pleura 
muſt be cut; and, that this may be done fafely, the Patient's 
Body is to be a little reclin'd towards the poſterior Parts, that 
the Skin may be looſe. Then the Surgeon is with his Fingers to 
elevate all the common !ntegumentrs, and, if poſſible, along with 
them, the Latiſſimus Dorſi; and make an Inciſion in them about 
three or four Fingers- breadth long. After this let the 25 of 
the Patient be bended forwards, and at the ſame time a little 
towards the oppoſite Side, that the Ribs may recede the more 
from each other, and the intercoſtal Muſcles be ſtretch'd. 
Then with a Knife gently incurated, and the Back and Apex 
of which are to be cover'd with the fore Finger, the Surgeon 
is to cut the ſtretch'd intercoſtal Muſcle and Pleura, penetrating 
cautiouſly, and with a ſmall Wound, into the Cavity of the 
Thorax, leſt he ſhould wound the Lungs. As ſoon as the 
Pleura is cut, the Lungs immediately collapſe, and recede from 
the Ribs; after which the Wound may be ſafely dilated. The 
Inciſion tro be made parallel to the Ribs, in the middle Space 
between them, and with the Edge of the Knife downwards, 
in order to avoid the intercoſtal Veſſels, adjacent to the infe- 
rior Part of the ſuperior Rib, which is ſulcated. 
By an Obſervation of theſe Cautions, the Operation is moſt 
ſafely perform'd : In practical Authors, there are, however, 
ſome Directions of leſs Moment to be found. Thus Fabricius 
ab Aquapendente, in operat. Chirurg. Cap. 45. orders the Patient 
at the time the Pleura is cutting, to expire ſtrongly, that the 
Lungs, by this means, receding from the Pleura, may not be 
hurt by the Knife. But from Phyſiology 'tis now known, that 
the Lungs, both in Inſpiration and Expiration, are continually 
contiguous to the Pleura, and that they are expanded according 
to the Dilatation of the Breaſt. Hippocrates, in Aphor. 27, 
Seck. 6. informs us, that if dropſical Patients, or thoſe labouring 
under an Empyema, are cut or cauteriz'd, and the Water or 
Pus diſcharg'd all at once, they die. Hence ſome have or- 
dered, that the extravaſated Blood ſhould not be evacuated 
all at once, but at different times. Bur in an Empyema, or 
Dropſy of the Breaſt, the Lungs are long macerated by the 
Pus, or extravaſated Serum. ence, if the Whole of this 
Sordes is at once evacuared, the Blood, ſuddenly dilating the 
| almoſt conſum'd Veſſels of the 2 may burſt them, and 
occaſion a ſudden Death. But in Wounds of the Thorax, 
when this Operation is perform'd, we ep defer it ſo long, 
that this is to be dreaded ;” and 'tis certain from many Chirur- 
gical Operations, that all the extravaſated Blood has been in 
this manner ſafely and ſuddely evacuated. It much facilitates 
this Operation, that the extravaſated Humours, by compreſſing 
the Lungs, and by their Weight depreſſing the Diaphragm, 
occalion that upon cutting the Pleura theſe Parts are not fo 
eahly wounded. ; 

We have already obſerv'd, that the Lungs ſometimes adhere 
to the Pleura. Now, if the Paracenteſis ſhould be perform'd in 
the Part where ſuch an Adheſion is, tis ſufficiently obvious, that 

rear, Difficulty muſt ariſe from ſuch a Circumſtance. Moſt 
'hirurgical Authors, who have wrote on this Subject, inform 
us, that this has happen'd to them; in which Caſe they order 
rhe Surgeon, by introducing his Finger into the Wound, 
cautiouſly to ſeparare the Lungs from the Pleura, to which 
they adher'd; and certainly nothing elſe remains to be done, 
tho* it ſeems cruel thus to lacerate concreted Parts in a living 
Perfon; for, unleſs this was done, the Paracenteſis would be 
formed in vain. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de - Morbis, 
a ſurpriling Paſſage relating to this; for he there de- 


agree wit 


ſcribes the Diſorders which ariſe when the Lungs fall upon 
the Side [5 TM por Teameooy ige Te which ſufficiemly 
thoſe Phenomena, which eppear after acute inſlam- 
matory Diſorders, in which the Lungs adhere to the Pleura : 
And the Method of Cure he preſcribes for ſuch Diſorders, alſo, 
confirms this; but he afterwards adds, But if this Misfor- 
ce tune ſhould happen by a Wound, or by an Inciſion for the 
* wy. {as we are to fix a Bladder to a Pipe, introduce it into 
* the Wound, blow it full, and force it forwards by means ot 
© a ſolid tin Probe.” | 
From this Paſſage we may conclude, that Hippocrates, in or- 
der to divide the Lungs from the Pleura, introduc'd a folded 
Bladder into the Wound, and afterwards blow'd into it, that 
thus, being diſtended in the Cavity of the Thorax, the Lu 
might be ſeparated from the Pleura, to which they adher'd. 
Or, at leaſt, we may hence deduce, that the Antients attempted 
the Separation of the Lungs from the Pleura, for fear of ſuch 
a Concretion. Some adviſe the Integuments, and Intercoſtal 
Muſcles, to be prudently cut withour wounding the Pleura, 
and then carefully to examine the denudated Part of the Pleura, 
whether from its unuſual Thickneſs or Calloſity, tis to be 
dreaded, that in this Part the Lungs adhere to the Pleura ; in 
which Caſe, it would be expedient to lengthen the Inciſion, till 
we come to a Part free from the Adheſion. But ſuch an Ope- 
ration is more eaſily demonſtrated on a Carcaſs, than perform'd 
on a living Perſon, on whom it ſeems very cruel to perform, 
fo flow an Incifion thro* the Integuments and Muſcles: But 
there are ſometimes ſo ſurpriſing Concretions of the Lungs to 
the Pleura, as to render this Operation entirely uſeleſs. Thus, 
ſays van Swieten, in a young Gentleman who died of an 
ng after a Spitting of Blood, I ſaw the middle Lobe of 
the Right Side of the Lungs every-where fo adhering to the 
Pleura, that the Right Cavity of the Thorax was divided into 
two diſtinct Cavities. If in ſuch a Caſe a Wound had been 
made in the ſuperior Part of the Right Breaſt, tis ſufficiently 
obvious, that the Paracenteſis muſt have been of no Service, if 
perform'd in that Parr. But Caſes of this kind rarely occur, 
and Errors of this fort are not to be aſcrib'd to the Surgeon, 
5 a latent Circumſtance could not be diſcoverd by 
any Signs. | 
| After the Perforation of the Thorax, all the Meaſures before 
reſcribed-are to be us d in order to evacuate the extravaſated 
lood. But if Liquors proper for diſſolving concreted Blood 
are to be injected, they may be commodiouſly convey'd thro? 
the Wound firſt inflicted, becauſe tis pretty high in the Tho- 
rax; after which they are ealily diſcharg d thro the new Aper- 


ture. | 


If Wounds of the Thorax are diſtended by no Tents, and 
uncover'd rarely; if the Acceſs of the Air is prevented ; if by 
artificial Suction, and a due Effort of Reſpiration, the admit- 
ted Air is expel'd ; and if Cold is avoided; they are ſoon and 
efficaciouſly cur'd, if they are curable. 


We have already ſpecified the Reaſons, for which the Uſe 
of Tents is to be condemn'd, in ſuch Wounds as do not pene- 
trate into the Thorax; but when it ſeems expedient, not all at 
once, bur at different times, to evacuate the Liquids contain'd 
in the Cavity of the Thorax, which rarely, tho' ſometimes, 
happens in Wounds of the Breaft, Water, or Pus, as Hippo- 
crates obſerves, being collected in it, then a Tent is to be put 
into the Wound, that the Matter ſtagnating in the Breaſt may 
be evacuated at Pleaſure. And Belloſte, in his Hoſpital Surgeon, 
tho” in all other Caſes he condemns the Uſe of Tents, yet 
adviſes the Uſe of them the firſt Day after the Paracenteſis, 
left the new Incifion of the Pleura ſhould be concreted ; bur 
after this they always ſeem to be hurtful, ſince by abſorbing the 
Fluids they become tumid, and by the Motion of the Thorax, 
rub upon the Libs of the Wound, which by that means be- 
come callous, and render the Cure more difficult. Some pre- 
tend that, by means of Tents, the Acceſs of the Air into the 
Cavity of the Thorax is prevented; but every time the dreſ- 
ſing is renew d, that Fluid enters freely thro? the open Wound; 

when its Return is hinder'd by the Application of a new 
Tent, it is dilated by the Heat, often finds ſtrange ways for it, 
ſelf, and may produce rhe worſt of Emphyſemas. *Tis, there- 
fore, better to cover the Wound with a plain Pledget, and 
leave a free Paſſage for the Humours to be diſcharg'd; and if 
the Wound is pretty large, we are to take care, that the Pledget 
do not fall into the Cavity of the Breaſt, which ſome practical 
Authors affirm to have happen'd with reſpect to Tents: Thus 
Tulpius, in Obſerv. Medicin, Lib. 2. Cap. 15. informs us, that a 
certain Daniſh Gentleman being wounded in the Thorax, and 
not duly taken care of by his Surgeon, à Tent fell into the 
Cavity of his Thorax, which he expectorated fix Months after, 
and afterwards enjoy'd a State of perfect Health. Another In- 
ſtance of the like Nature is found in Hildanus, Obſ. Chirurg. 
Cent. 1. Obſ. 46. ee ee 8 
Another Step, neceſſaty in this Caſe; is, to hinder the Air 

from entering the Cavity of the Thorax; and, if it has enter d, to 
evacuate - 


; 5 
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carefully prevented; for tis certain from Phyſiology, that, in and vulnerary Halſam, and treated in the ſame manner with other 
order to a free Expanſion of the Lungs, by the inſpir'd Air, Wounds. 3 „ * 
there muſt be no Air in the Cavity of the Thorax. This Eva- imes indeed it happens, that external Wounds of this 
cuation of the Air may be obtain d by Suction, but beſt of all kind run ny and obliquely between the Muſcles, aud Ribs, 
in the following manner: The Lips of the Wound are to be ſo that the Wound cannot without Difficulty. be cleanſed from 
clos'd by the Fingers, that no Air can enter; then the Patient the Blood and Matter: Hence, the contained Matter _ pu- 
is, by a flow and profound Inſpiration, to draw in a large Ya, 0 trefy, and corrode the neighbouring Parts; and produce Ulcers, 
e and incurable Fiſtulas; or, by forcing its Way th the 
Heat, will expand the Pleura, into the Cavity of the Thorax, it may oc 
Lungs, and by that means compreſs the Air between the Empyema, Phthifs, or even Death. | 
Pleuta and the Lungs. If, in this Caſe, before the Patient per- lu order to prevent theſe Diſorders, particular Care muſt be 
forms Expiration, the Lips of the Wound are ſeparated, a large taken to clear the Sinuſes of the Wound of the Blood and 
Quantity of the- Air in the Cavity of the Thorax, will be ex- Matter, either by Compreſlion, by the Suction of an healthy 


preſs d: Upon this, the Lips of the Wound are to be imme- Perſon, by extracting it with a Syringe, or, it neceſſary, by 
diately clos'd;z and then let the Patient perform Expiration, making farther Incihon. The Remainder of the Cure is to be 
ed, all rmed as we above directed. The moſt proper Bandage, 
the Air in the Cavity of the Breaſt will be expel'd, and the ſecuring the Dreſſings, is the Napkin with the Scapular; 
Patient will immediately find his Reſpiration eaſier: When all which, however, muſt not be made too tight, that the Diſcharge 
che Air is thus expel'd, we ſuddenly apply an adheſive Plaiſter, of che corrupt Matter may be facilitated. 3 
at the time the Patient retains the inſpir d Air in his Lungs; Various Sorts of Syringes, for extracting the Blood, are uſed 
for then the diſtended Lungs, being contiguous to the Pleura, in this Caſe. Some are ſtraight, others crooked. Some Sur- | s 
wilt hinder the Ingreſs of the Air thro' the Wound; This ns uſe a tin-Syringe, about. twice as large as that repreſented 
Plaiſter is left on as long as poſſible; and if there is a Neceſ- Tab. XXVII. Fig. 8. whoſe Mouth B is larger than the 
ſity for a new Dreſſing, a ſimilar Plaiſter is to be applied, with the Pipe AA, and may be either triangular, round, or oval; its true 
ſame Cautions; and certainly rare Dreſſing is in no Wounds more Size is exhibited at Fig. 9. In uſing this Syringe, its Mouth 
beneficial, than in thoſe which penetrate into the Cavity of the muſt be exactly fitted ro the Orifice of the Wound, and the 
Thorax. The Efficacy of this Method is pron'g by the Experi- Blood extracte drawing out the Sucker of the Syringe, It 
ments made on live Animals, mention d under the Article is therefore neceſſary to be provided with Mouths of different 
VuLNvus; for when, by Perforating both Sides of the Thorax Sizes, accommodated to different Wounds. Concerning the 
with a large Wound, Reſpiration ceas d, and the Animal ſcem'd Excellency and Uſe of theſe Springes, it may be proper to con- 
dead, upon extracting the Air from the Cavities of the Breaſt, ſult Auel in his Treatiſe call'd L. Art de ſuccer les Pla ſet. | 
the Animal reviv'd, and Reſpiration was immediately reſtor'd. When the Wound penetrates into the Cavity of the Thorax, 
But, as, all the Parts contain'd in the Thorax, lying near it may be diſcovered, 1. BY the Sight, when can plainly 
the Fro, the Source of Heat, are continually cheriſh'd with fee into the Cavity; 2. By Feeling, when the Finger or Probe 
a gentle Warmth, we are to take care, that they be not injur'd may be introduced into the Cavity 5.3: By Hearing, when the 
by an unuſual Cold in dreſſing the Wound, Hence, the State Patient makes a particular fort of Noiſe in drawing his Breath; 
< of Air is always to be kept warm, eſpecially when the 4. From the Agitation of the Flame of a Candle, or of Feathers, 


J 


eſſings are renew d. when held near che Wound, in Reſpiration, or in Coughing; 
By theſe Meaſures, Wounds wang Fro the Cavity of 5. From the Injection of warm Water, when it appears. to be 
the Thorax, tho of the moſt dangerous Kind, and accompa- received into the Belly; or laſtly, from a Difficulty of breathing, 


nied with the molt terrible Symptoms, have been ſometimes Faintings, and other violent Symptoms; which may proceed 
cur'd; nor are we eaſily to deſpair, ſince Inſtances of very ſur- from the Compreſſion of the Lungs, or from the Blood colledted 
priſing Cures of this Kind are recorded by Authors, as is ſhewn in the Cavity, or from both theſe Cauſes. 
under the Article VuLNus: That great Harm is alway to be When Blood is diſcharged into the Cavity of the Thorax, 
dreaded from fuch Wounds, is certain; ſince the vital Viſcera, which, however, is not always the Caſe, the Expanſion of the 
the Heart, the Lungs, and the largeſt Blood-veſlels, are ſituated Lungs, Reſpiration, and the Circulation of the Blood in the 
in the Thorax. But as Wounds of the Heart are not always Lungs, muſt be impeded; and the Blood being by! theſe means 
abſolutely mortal, (tho Fliuy, in his Natural Hiſtory, Lib. 11. inſpiſſated in the Lungs, Death muſt be the Conſequence. But, 
Cap. 37. affirms, that they are inſtantaneouſly fatal] tis obvious, that though the Quantity of Blood _ in the Thorax ſhould not 
ſome Hopes remain in the moſt deſperate Wounds, fince be ſufficient to obſtruct the Breathing, or Courſe of the Blood 
Men, who, in conſequence of Wounds, of the largeſt Blood- in the Lungs, yer till there is great Danger, that this Blood 
veſſels, have been given over for dead, have yet recover d, | ſhould by Degrees putrefy, and conſequently corrupt and con- 
when no Methods were us'd for their Relief, nor any Cordials ſume the Diapbragm; the Pleura, or the Lungs, ucing ma- 
exbibited in order tc recruit their Strength, Tis not only cer- ny violent Symptoms," and at laſt inevitable Death. | 
tain from r that violent Wounds of the Thorax When Blood has been diſcharged into the Thorax, it appears 
have been curd ; bur, alſo, that they have been cur d in a "ow the following Symptoms; 1. When there is a Difficu ty of 
ſhort time: Of this there is a memorable Inſtance in Bellaſſes breathing, and the Patient cannot draw) his Breath, unleſs whilſt 
Hoſpital Surgeon, Pars 2. Cap. 8. The ſame Author, alſo,ftur- fitting upright ; 2. When the Patient lies eaſieſt upon his Back, 
N niſhes us with various Caſes, which evince, that the moſt or wounded Side, and finds ing upon the ſound Side, extremely 
deſperate Wounds of the Thorax, and ſuch as are accompa- troubleſome, or even impracticable; 3. When the Patient fee 
nied with the worſt of Symptoms, have ſometimes been hap- the Diaphragm, as if it were, preſſed with a Weight; 4. If the 
pily curd, by rare Dreſſing without the Uſe of Tents. | Fluctuation and Agitation of the Blood is perceived inwardly, 
Then. all the violent Symptoms before · mentios d are prevented: upon turning the Body round; and, laſtly, If little or no Blood 
The worſt Conſequences which appear after Wounds of the - flows outwardly from the Wound. 1e | 
Thorax, ariſe almoſt only from the Ingreſs of Air into the Ca- When from theſe Signs it that Blood is collected in 
vities of the Thorax; or from the extravaſated Liquors, which the Cavity of the Thorax, care muſt be immediately taken to 
either leſſen the Cavities of the Thorax, or by their e its Diſcharge. 1. If, therefore, the- middle or lower 
tion injure the contain d Viſcera. When fuch Wounds are not Part of the Thorax be wounded, and the Orifice be large, the 
clos'd up with Tents, the extravaſated Blood is freely diſcharg d. Patient ſhould be laid upon the wounded Side, and adviſed to 
Rare Dreſſing and the Cautions already directed, prevent the draw his Breath vehemently, or endeavour to c -  Dionis, 
Ingreſs of the Air, which, when admitted, may be evacuated in in his Surgery, relates, that, in a Caſe of this Kind, be left the 
tde manner before directed. Hence, a {i Cure is always Patient inclined all Night, upon the Wound without dreſſing, 
obtain d, unless ſuch Parts as are abſolutely neceſſary to Life and afterwards happily completed the Cute; and La Motte 
are wounded; and it is at the ſame time obvious, that the gives us another Inſtance of this Kind in his Obſer uationet 
Hiſtory and Cure of Wounds of the Thorax afford great Ctarurgias. If the Paſſage ſhould be obſtrufted by Clots of 
Lizht in many | Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, and Viſcera contain d Blood, they muſt be remov'd with the Finger, or a Probe, or 
in it. Van Sweiten. | - |, ſucked oor with: the Syrioge."2. If the Blood be already too 
| Fon HeisreR. :  .- thick to flow out of the „ a digeſting and attenuating 
Wounds of the Thorax are of three Sorts; 1. External; Injection becomes neceflary 5 which may be made of a Decoc- 
2. Penetrating into the Cavity of the Thorax, without injuring tion of Barley, common Honey, Honey of Roſes, mixed with a 
ics Contents; or, 3. The Internal Parts are alſo injur d. lietle Soap, which muſt be ſeveral times injected, and again diſ 
ITbe Wound may be known to be external only, by ſeveral Me- charged, till all the Blood appears to be extracted out of the 
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thods: x. By the Sight; 2. If no Sound is perceived from the hows y For this * the Syringe of Tab. XXVII. Fig. 8. 
S CARP TO NEW ARCS * 104} with Pipes deſcrib'd in Fig. 10 and __ 
8 ET | 2; 
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I the Wound be fo narrow, or oblique, as not to permit the 
Diſcharge of the contained Blood, it muſt be cautiouſly enlagged 
by Inciſion, either with the common Knife, and grooved Probe, 
Or with ſuch Knives as are repreſented in Tab. V. Fig. 3. 4. 
and 5. But particular Care muſt- be taken, not to give the 
Patient too much Fatigue, by. endeavouring to diſcharge the 
extravaſated Blood all at once; and therefore, if he be weak, the 
Blood may be extracted at Intervals ; eſpecially, if he be ſub- 
ject to Swoonings. In the mean time it will be proper to 
introduce into the Wound, to keep it open, a Leaden or Silver 
Pipe, like thoſe of Tab. XXIII. Q, R, S; or, if more conve- 
nient, a flexible one, like that of Tab. XXVI. Fig. 9. Some, 
initead-of theſe Pipes, uſe Tents armed with a String, or a long 
narrow Bit of Linen, dreſſing with Plaiſters and Compreſles, 
ſecuring the Whole with the Napkin and Scapular, till no 
Blood or Matter appears upon the. Dreſſings; and then the 
Wound may be conveniently healed. - | | 
Bur if the Wound ſhould be inflicted in the upper Part of the 
Thorax, or between the ſuperior Ribs, then this Method of 
inclining the Body -upon the - Wound has generally but little 
Effect, in diſcharging the Blood contained in the Cavity, as the 
Patient muſt be turned upon his Head. If, therefore, the Suction 
of. the Syringe ſhould prove ineffectual, another Aperture ſhould 
de made in the lower Part of the Thorax,” by Inciſion, which 

Operation is called Paracenteſis. This 8 is generally 

made between the ſecond and third Rib, if the Blood is lodged 
in the Left Side; or between the third or fourth, if in the 
Right Side, 1 the Diſtance of an Hand's-breadth from the 
Spine of the Back, which ſhould be marked with Ink. The 

rocar is generally uſed on this Occaſion, which muſt be in- 
troduced above the Rib into the Breaſt, very cautiouſly and 

ently ;, then retracting the triangular Part of the Inſtrument, 
— the Pipe, for the Diſcharge of the confined Blood, which 
may, alſo, be extracted by the Suction of a Syringe:But as the 
Lungs may be readily injured by the Trocar, it may, therefore, 
be ſafer, firſt to open the Integuments with the Knife, and 
then gently to make an Inciſion through the Intercoſtal Muſ- 
cles, and at laſt through the Pleura itſelf ; taking particular 
Care, that the Lungs, which often adhere to the Pleura, be 
not at the ſame time wounded. This Operation being properly 
performed, proceed in the reſt of the Cure as before directed; 
and the ſuperior Wound muſt be healed expeditiouſly, with a 
vulnerary Balſam, and proper Plaiſters. 

As the Lungs frequently adhere to the Pleura, this Operation 
requires particular Circumſpection in the Surgeon. The Pleur 
therefore, muſt be opened with the greateſt Tenderneſs ; an 
then the Surgeon muſt examine, whether the adheſive Lungs can 
be ſeparared with the Finger or Probe. For if the Lungs are too 
firmly connected with the Pleura, all the Pains taken to perforate 
.the Thorax, in order todiſcharge the Blood, prove ineffectual 


needs only be dreſſed once a Day, and that with all Expedition, 
in order to prevent the Intruſion of the external Air. It will 
alſo, be neceſlary for warming and attenuating the extern 
Air, to have a Chafing-diſh of hot Coals placed near the 
Thorax, at the time of Dreſſing; ſometimes, likewiſe, it may 
be neceſſary to extract the Air, that has obtained Admittance 
into the Wound, with a Syringe; and the Patient ſhould be ad- 
viſed to draw his Breath with. more than ordinary Vehemence. 
Ihen the Wound muſt, without Delay, be dreſſed with a vulne- 
rary Balſam, Plaiſters and CHRON and. the Whole muſt be 
ſecured with a proper Bandage: This Method muſt be continued, 
till the Wound is almoſt entirely conglutinated. 1 
When any of the Contents of the Thorax are wounded, as 


the Heart, the Aorta, the Vena Cava, the Pulmonary: Vein or 


Artery, the Diaphragm, or a large Portion of the Lungs, Death 
is generally roo ſudden for all the Art of the Surgeon. But if 
the Lungs are only {lightly wounded, that is, if only the ſmaller 
Ramiſicatiens of the Aſpera Arteria, and ee Vein, are 
divided, the Danger is indeed very great, though the Wound 
may be curable; and a Cure of this Kind is completed 
more by che Strength of Nature, than the Skill of the Surgeon. 
We may conclude, that the Lungs are wounded, when a 
large Quantity of frothy Blood is diſcharged at the Mouth, and 
attended with a ſhort Cough. z when the Blood appears florid 
at the Wound; and when Breathing is performed with a par- 
ticular Noiſe. The Duty of the Surgeon, in ſuch Wounds, 
ſeems to conſiſt in extracting the Blood. collected in the Ca- 
vity of the Thorax, and treating the Wound externally, as we 
have already directed; for the 4nternal Wound will admit of 
being dreſsd. In ſuch Caſes, therefore, when the Effu- 
ſion of Blood mne ee the Patients may be pre- 
ſerved, though, after their Recovery, they are extremely ſub- 
ject ro Ulcers of the Lungs, and Conſumptions. But when 
the larger Blood-veſlels of the Lungs are divided, the Violence 
of the Hzmorrhage either occaſions immediate Death; or, if 
it ceales à little, it is liable to return, and cut off the Patient 
in 2 more lingering manner. In order to prevent ſuch a Re- 
lapſe, the Patient ought to keep himſelf quiet for ſome Days; 
to ſpeak little or none; to take lenient internal Medicines, pro- 
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8 _ * is either ſunply 
If by theſe means the Thorax can be cleanſed, the Wound : 


- © indicates ſome Perturbation, or a Delirium. 
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per for ſtopping an Hzmorrhage ; to avoid every thing that is 


acrid or heating; and, if the Patient has Strength ſufficien | 
neſection ſhould be performed. e wy 

Sometimes the divided Part of the Lungs is into 
the Wound of the Thorax, where it firmly adheres, as Fontanus, 
Tulpius, and Ruyſch, have obſerved ; nor is it ꝓroper to —_ 
it, leſt the Blood ſhould be diſcharged into the Cavity of the 
Thorax. It will. therefore, be ſafer to allow this Part of the 


Lungs to remain in the external Wound, and to treat- it with a 


vulnerary Balſam, ſcrap'd Lint, and Plaiſters, earneſtly adviſi 
the Patient to keep himſelf quiet; and thus will the 98 
Part of the Lungs by degrees be. conglutinated with the exter- 
nal Wound. But if the wounded Part of the Lungs ſhould be 
protruded without the Thorax, it ſhould be 5 wrapped 
up in a Piece of ſoft Linen, and a Ligature ſhould be made With 
a ſtrong Thread above the Linen, cutting off all that projects 
below the Ligature. The N ſound Part of the Lungs 
ſhould be gently returned by the Finger into the Cavity of the 
Thorax, leavi 
the external Wound, which muſt be kept open with a, Tent, 
till the Ligature can be extracted; the Cavity of the 
muſt be carefully deterged ; and the Wound muſt be treated as 
before directed. Hildanus, in Cent. 2. Obſ. 32. relates a Caſe of 
this Kind, where the Part of the Lungs prolapſed without the 
Thorax, being become black and corrupted, was extirpated 
with a red-hot Knife; and the Patient, after the found Part of 
the Lungs was returned, and the Wound healed, recovered his 
former Health. _ | | 

The moſt proper internal Medicines, after the Hzmorrhage 
is ſtopped, are vulnerary Decoctions, adapted to promote t. 
Cure, with frequent Doſes of Lucate/lus's Balſam, or that 
of Mecibomius, obſerving at the ſame time a ſtrict Regulation 
with regard to Diet. By theſe means the Surgeon may ſome- 
times preſerve his Patient, at leaſt as far as the Nature of the 
Circumſtances will permir. | 

See the Method of performing the PAR AcExN T ESIS of the 
THroRax under the Article EMPYEMA ; and the BanDacts 
proper for this Part under the Article Fasc1a. 
HOREXIS, v«pnErs, from v@png, the Thorax, in Hippo- 
crates, ſignifies either ſimply a drinking of Wine, or elſe a 


drinking of Wine purer than ordinary, becauſe, as a Reaſon for 


the Etymology, it warms and ſtrengthens the Thorax, and arms 
it, as it were, with a Breaſt-plate. Oden is, in Galen Ex eſis, is 
expounded by 1e nor n pivn, © Drunkenneſs with Wine. 
Bur Erotian, from 2 Aph. 21. and 7 Apb. 48. expounds it b 


eivorogia, © a drinking of Wine.” Galen, alſo, Com. a 2 Aph. 


21. fays that Hippocrates uſually calls drinking of Wine Thorexis 
and Drinkers of Wine Thoreſſomeni ; and, Com. ad 7.. Aph. 48. 
he lays Japnk is, 0E jo &4TA GS owe 7 Kp ec is cc Thorexis 


< than ordinary.” The Word, alſo, as well as the Verbs Safin, 
Yophxopes,(thoreco, thorecomai) often ſignify and import Ebriet 

for inſtance, Lik. 2. de Morbis, Somtley d tw j dgpod\1- 
ol, © let him abſtain from Ebriety and Ven ry ;” And, ibid. 
nv 70 i Yantior rad la mn, © if theſe Diſorders proceed 
&« from Drunkenneſs: And, 4 Epid. dr i den av, *they were 
cc jnebriated :” And, 2 Prorrbet. 5 vopny IF, * or ſhall be ine- 
ce briated.” Axpo (Acrothoreces), from @xpev, the Top 
or Extremity, and Jing, the Thorax, with the Antients, were 


ſuch as bd drank but ſlightly, or were but juſt beginning to bo | 


inebriated ; and Erotian ſays, that till his yery time they called 
786 u Lr Ae ayopuives, © thoſe who were not much over- 
come with Wine, Acrothoreces. And in Ariſtotle's Problems 
Sect. 3. Prob. 2. the Acrothereces, ' AxpoSapnes \ are oppoſed 
reis bp wedysor, © to thoſe who are very drunk.” Heſy- 
chius and Varinus write the Word, alſo, Spiele, Thorixis, and 
expound it by c:vorogia, Oenopoſia, a drinking of Wine. Foeftus. 
'HOROS, vop3s, from Spie, to guſh out. Male Sperm. 
THORYBOS, Spvgg, is a Perturbation excited in the Body. 


' Thus Props, C. Coge: 282. gen ir 76 be eee, de, 


onweiru M Tapagpogurny, © a Pulfation in the Hypochondrium 
the Paſſage ſays, NU par Ei ar, &c. © A Perturbation 
« is ſignify' d, which is one common Symptom of all dangerous 
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< Caſes, in which not only the Patients, but the Phyſicians 


ce chemielves are under a Perturbation, [IopuBei e S guyBaiver); 
©copuBwd tes yrouet ſignify a diſorder'd Mind, or a Mind ve 
ſubject to Perturbation. And, 5 Epid. T. 94. we find JepuH¼ , 
yiaws, © a diſorderly Laughter,” or a Laughter with a Pertur- 
bation, related as a Symptom of a Wound in the Breaft, which 
proved mortal. The Word generally imports,” as uſed by Hippo- 
crates, a Perturbation of Mind. Foeſius. ; | 
30. THRACIAN 


THRACIUS LAPIS. Offic. Gzbal. 

This Subſtance is produc'd in the River Ponto in Scythia, 
and, by Dioſcorides, has the ſame Virtues with the Jet aſcrib'd to 
it. Authors entertain various Opinions concerning this Stone. 
Matthiolus, from Galen, introduces Nicander the Poet, as in- 
forming us, that if this Stone after Ignition is immers'd in Wa- 


ter, it will be all in a Flame; but is effectually exringuiſh's 
| 1 


STONE. 


the Thread of the Ligature hanging without 


Orax 


a drinking of Wine, or elſe of Wine purer 


8 
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by an immediate Affuſion of Oil. But it is of no Uſe in Medi- 
cine, nor does Nicander afcribe any, Virtues to it, except that 
ics fetid Smell, when us' d by way of Fumigation, baniſhes wild 
Beaſts. But Matthiolus concludes, that it is rather a fabulous 
than a real Stone, ſince neither he, nor any of his Friends, 
could find it in Italy. Boetius de Boet informs us, that ſome 
take it for the Jer, and others for the Pir-coal ;' and WWormins 
takes it for the ſame with the Terra Ampelitis. It is at preſent 


unknown in the Shops; but, as Dioſcorides gives ir the ſame Vir- 


tues with Jer, ſo Jet may be us'd in its ſtead. Dale. 
THRANOS, Ses ves. A Seat, Chair, or Stool. Galen. Exeg. 
THR 3 A Name for the Cyperus; rotundus; eſtulentus; 

anoultifolius. . : 

e RASOS, 92x00. Hippocrates uſes this Word to expreſs 

or on the Approach of a Delirium. | f 

THRAUSMA, vgavoue from dende, to break. A Species 

of Gum Ammoniac, which is friable, and broke into ſmall 


a certain Flercenels and Audacity of the Aſpect, or Eyes, in 


Pieces. : 
THRINCOS, Spende, is expounded by g, mepippaype, 
2 Circumvallation, Pal ade, Incloſure. The Word occurs in 
Hippocrates's Epiſtles, ; of 
iy vpots. dc Sprynoiat Tegpepniar, © it is guarded by the 
ſtrong Paliſade of the Teeth.” -. 

THRISSA, Seicea. The ſame as ALosa. The Shad-fiſh. 

THRIX, Zeig. An Hair. | | 

THROMBOS, Seu. A Grume, or Clot of Blood. 

THRONOS, 9ezvo;, in Hippocrates, Lib. Tepi zun. is a 
high Seat, or a Seat in an high Place; where he directs to ob- 
ſerye the Decubirures of the Sick, as in the following Words: 
u py ty ap dvſtar ts pores, tt d" & ndjeytirs x) oxdjerres Tomes 
c Some of them (lie ſick) in high and airy, others in dark 
ec and ſubterranean Places, or Sears.” ' Foeſius. | 
 THRONUS MARCELLIUS, in Paulus Agineta, L. 7. 
C. 12. is the Name of a Paſtil there deſcrib'd. 

THRYALLIS. 
Salvie folio longiore & anguſtiore. 

THRYMMA, 9pvppa, from 
ment, Lib. 1. re yvv. Heſychius expounds the Word by #Adoue 
3%afls, a Morlel of Bread; Suidas by Tpuges, Tryphus, a Frag- 
ment. Foeſius.. 5 | 

 THUNUS. Offic. Aldrov. de Piſc. 112. Schonf. Ichth. 
75. Jonſ. de Piſc. 4. Charlt. de Piſc. 6. Thynnut, Bellon. de 
Aquat. 106. Geſn. de Aquat. 967. Saly. de Aquat. 123. Thymnys 
ſeu Thunnus. Raii Ichth. 1 76 gu: Synop. Piſc. 57. Orcynus. 
Rondel. de Piſc. I. 249. THE TUNNEY FISH, or SPA- 
NISH MACKAREL. 

The Tunny, which the Latins call Thunnus, is a pretty large, 
heavy, big-belly Fiſh, which is plentiful in the Mediterranean, 
eſpecially in Provence, and at Nye, from whence comes what 
we ſell: There are, likewiſe,” a Wo. many of them upon the 
Coaſt of Spain. The Net being taken out of the Sea, the Fiſh 
die, not being able to live out of the Water; then they hang 
them up in the Air, open them, take out their Entrails, and take 
off the Head; and, having cut them in Pieces, broil them on 
large Gridirons, and fry them in Olive-oil; and, after having 
ſeaſoned them with Salr and Pepper, and Cloves, and ſome 
Bay-leaves, they put them into little Barrels, thus dreſs d, and 
ready to eat with freſh Olive-oil, and a little. Vinegar, or to 
tranſport into ſeveral Parts, where this is call'd Sea Tunny. 

There are two Sorts which have no other Difference, but 
that ſome have the Black-bone taken out; and for that Reaſon 
Ire called bond Tunny, and are uſually put up in little white 
Wood-barrels, broad ar the Bottom, and narrow at the Top; 
and that which is unbon'd, is in little round Barrels: Chooſe 
both Sorts new, firm, laid in good Oil, and the Fleſh white like 
Veal. Its Uſe is very common in Europe, and ſeveral other 
Parts of the World; as well becauſe it is ready to eat, as becauſe 
it is of an excellent Taſte like Veal. They commonly catch 
with the Tunny another Fiſh, which the Provincials call Impe- 
radro, or Emperor; and Dolphins are, alſo, there to be ſeen. 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that this Fiſh ſometimes goes up into 
Rivers. It is covered with large Scales cloſely united to one 
another, and feeds upon Weeds and Sea- plants. Some relate 
that this Fiſh ſees better with the Right Eye, than with the 
Left; and, that it is ſo cruel as to devour its own Young. 
Some Authors aſſure us, that it lives but two Years; but it 
difficult to conceive, how, in ſo ſhort a Space of Time, it 
can acquire fo large a Size. | 
The Tunny contains much Oil, and volatile Salt; is firm, 
ſhort, and of an excellent Taſte; and yields a nouriſhing, ſolid, 
and durable Food; and is reckoned to be good 2painſt Poiſon, 
the Stinging of Serpents, and the Bite of a mad D 
is hard of Digeſtion. Ihe moſt delicious and juicy Part is the 
lower Part of the Belly, but it is fatteſt ; it adheres ' to the 
Stomach, relaxes and debilitates the Fibres, and therefore is 
not ſo wholſome as the reſt. It agrees with thoſe who are 
young, bilious, and ſanguine; who have good Stomachs; and 
are uſed to Exerciſe,  - Lemery on Foods, 

The pickled Fleſh of the Tunny cures tho who are bitten 


o 


De Laer. 142. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 670. 


where he ſays of the bas that 


A Name for the Phlomis; fruticoſa; 
Sp, to break, is 2 Frag- 


Laureola mas. C. B. P. 462. Laureola ſemper vireus, fl 


proud Leaves, which are ſet round t 


but it 


I HY | 
by the Viper called Prefter ;. but the Patient is to vomit plen- 
tifully ar every Turn with large 1 © of Wine; it is of 
great Efficacy, alſo, againſt the Bite of a Dog, bein rubbed 
on the Wound. Dale from Dioſcorides. | 
THUREA GLANDULA. The fame as Tol. ES. 
THUS. Frankincenſe. See Or 1BaNUM. © £91 
THUYA. See AR BOR Vir. 8 „ 
THE, Su (che Plural of See) froth Id, to facrifice, in 
Galen's Exege ſis, are expoynded by Yuutrdpuale, AH, Per- 
c“ fumes, Spices,” Heſychins gives much the ſame Explication; 
only he puts J. (Thymara) for Iviucle (Thyemata); and 
vunud]a, he ſays, are 2d inripeebuere die big iar, © the 
“Cake offer'd in Sacrifice,” Ove, in Homer, II. Z, Verf 250. 
are expounded by the Scholiaſt $vudyud]a, Ove © Perfurnts 
<< (or Incenſe)” Sacrifices,” : 2 
Thye, Thyeia, Thyia, Jun, Fveia, Oda, are alſo Names fora 
Mortar, Lib. 1. & 2. yuvam. Foeſius. ©, | 
THYEMA, Sen. See the preceding Word. 0 
— THYITES LAFIS. Otfic. Matth. 73 8 Boet. 415. 
HE GREEN 


- 


STONE. | 


/ This Stohe is of a greeniſh Colour, reſenbling the Jaſper ; 


tho', when diluted, it renders the Liquor us d for that Purpoſe of 
a milky Colour. It is produc'd in Erhiopia,” is of an highly pun- 
nt Quality, and, according to Dioſcorides,removes Specks and 
imneſs of the Eyes. ; Wo 
The Thyites of Dioſcorides is now unknown to us; but we 
do not find, that the Writers of former Ages were better ac- 
quaintgd with ir, Fuchſrus thinks, that it isfche Lapis Turcicus'; 
but chis Opinion is excellently confured by Mattbiolus. Agri- 
cola, in Lib. 6. de Nat. Foſſil. thinks, that it is not at all different 
from the Marochillius. | "gle 334 | 
THYLACOS, or THYLACION, 9vaaxx, or Yvadxi; A 


| Bag, or Pouch: Thylacion is us'd to expreſs the Bag form'd by 


the Membranes of the Fervs at the Orifice-of the Pudenda, be- 
0 did, Se A p us Puſtule entice by Heat, 
U. A pruriginous Puſtule excit e 
THY MALLUS. See ASCHIA. | Oy 
THYMBRA. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of SaTuUREnA. 


. THYMBRA HISPANICA. See MAasTIcHINa. 


THYMEL AA. 
The Characters are; | e * Party 
The Leaves are entire, the Flower is monopetalous, as it 
were, Funnel-ſhaped, and quadrifid. The Ovary in the Centre of 
the Flower becomes an oval Fruit, full of Juice, or dry, and 
containing an oblong Seed. EA, 
Boerhaave mentions four Sorts of Thymelaa; which are, 
1. Thymelza; Lauri folio; ſemper virens; ſeu Laureola mas; 
Tourn. Inſt. 495. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 213. Laureola. Offic. Ger. 
1219, Emac. 1404. Park. Theat. 205. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1587. 
Synop. 3. 465. Laureola ſemper wirens, flore viridi, quibuſdam 
ore 
luteolo. J. B. 1. 564. Daphnoides & Lavwreola. Chab. 45: 
SPURGE-LAUREL. T * 
This is a low Shrub, ſeldom growing above two or three 
Feet high; with a woody Stem about a Finger thick, covered 
with an Aſh-coloured Bark; it is divided towards the Top into 
ſeveral Branches, cloathed with ups thick, ſmooth, and ſhini 
b e Tops of the Branches. The 
owers grow among theſe Leaves, being oblong greeniſh Tubes, 


divided at the Ends into four Segments, with a few yellowiſh 


Stamina in the middle, of a ſweet Smell; theſe are ſucceeded 
by ſmall oval Berries, of a blackiſh Colour When ripe: It flowers 
in March or April, and the Berries are ripe in September. The 
whole Plant is of an hot cauſtic Tafte, burning! and inflaming 
the Mouth and Throat. It grows in Woods and Thickets. The 
Leaves and Berries are uſed, though but rarely. in 
They purge Bile, choleric and ſerous Humours, with 2 
Violence, both upwards and downwards; and, by ſome adven- 
turous Perſons, are given in the Dropy, and to- evacuate tou 
Phlegm from the Lungs; but, _ requently attended with 
dangerous Conſequences, it is rarely preſcribed by judicious 
Phyſicians. Miller's Bot. Off. 781 
is Plant bas the Qualities of the Daphnoides of Pliny and 
Dioſcorider; for the Leaves vellicate and inflame the Mouch and 
Fauces. The ſame, taken inwardly, whether, green or dry, purge 
Phlegmi by Stool; and provoke Vomiting, and the Menſes. Be- 
ing chewed, they attract Phlegm from the Head; and alſo, pro- 
mote the menſtrual Flux. Fifteen of the Berries (five or ten, 
according to Pliny) are a Doſe for a Purge. 
The Leaves taken inwardly are very hurtful to the Stomach; 
Pons Vomiting, and burn and injure the internal Parts. Some 
mpirics venture to uſe the Leaves and Berries, in hydropical 
Caſes, to evacuate ſerous Humours; but, ſays J. Baubine, we 
ſhould be very cautious of exhibiting this Plant, or any Part 
of it, becauſe of its extraordinary Acri mony; which however, 
fays Ray, may be correted by macerating it in Vinegar, 3 
This Thymelz2, firſt macerated in Vinegar, then dry'd and 
1 the Powder ſprinkled upon a Cancer, is found to 
of Service in that Diſorder. Cold and repellent Remedies 
; gr 7248 J.- 173 WET. |) 


THY 


aro proper in an occult Cancer, but not in an ulcerated one. 
D, le. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
The Plant flowers in February, and the Bark, Leaves, and 
black oblong Berries, are uſed. | 

It is of an igneous, very acrid, exulcerating, and ſtimulating 
Quality; exciting Fevers; weakening the Force of the Heart, 
and the noble Parts; and purging Bile and bilious, Seroſities with 
great Violence: It is corrected by Maceration in Acids. Dale 
from Schroder. ONES Si 

2. Thymelæa; Lauri folio deciduo; five Laureola fœmina. 
Turn. Inſt. 595. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 213. Mezerion, Chamælæs. 
Offic. Chamalea Germanica five Mezerion. Ger. 1216. Emac. 
1402. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1587, Chamalaa Germanica, þ 2 Meſerion 
vulgo. Park. Theat. 201. Lawreola folio deciduo, flore purpureo, 
Officinis Lawreola famina. C. B. Pin. 462. Lavreola for deci- 
duo, frve Mezerion Germanicum. J. B. I. 566. MEZEREON, 
or SPURGE-OLIVE. | SO 

This is a low ſhrubby Tree, with many flexible Branches, 
ſeldom growing aboye four or five Feet high, ſhooting our 
Cluſters of Flowers, all round the upper Parts of the Branches, 
early in the Spring, before the Leaves appear; they are of a 
pou Purple, or Peach-colour, of. a ſingle tubulous Leaf, cut 
nto four Segments at the End; of a pleaſant, ſweet Smell, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall, longiſh, round Berries, of a red Co- 
zour. The Leaves grow thick together on the Tops of the 
Twigs, about two Inches long, and ſcarce half fo broad at the 
End where they are broadeſt. The Root is full of Branches, 
and runs deep in the Earth'; it is planted here in- Gardens, but 
grows wild about Geneva, and the mountainous Parts of Ger- 
many; flowering in February and March. The Root, Bark, 


Leaves, and Berries, are uſed. 


Thas all of them purge ſerous and choleric Humours very 
violently 


; and help the Dropſy, and inveterate Aſthma; but, we 
having milder, gentler, and yet as prevalent Medicines, theſe are 
very rarely uſed. Miller's Bot, Off. 

The Bark, Leaves, and red Berries, are uſed, and agree in. Vir- 
tues with thoſe of the former. Dale. 

It is in great Eſteem among us, on account of the beautiful 
Aſpect, and pleaſant Smell, of the Flowers; and is 2 ſtudi- 
ouſly cultivated every-where in Gardens and Green · houſes. The 
whole Plant, except the Flowers, has a ſtrong Smell, and a 
very acrid and burning Taſte, There is a Variety in the Colour 
of the Flowers, ſome being of a paliſh Red, others white; and 
the Berries are the Cocci Cnidii, or Grana Cmnidis, of the 


Shops. 

This Species is, like the other, of a very cauſtic and exulce- 
rating Quality : Chewed in the Mouth, it burns the Fauces and 
Oeſophagus, the troubleſome Senſation and _— from it 
laſting a long time, as we are aſſured by Lobel, and by Expe- 
rience. It is corrected by macerating it four-and-twenty Hours 
in Vinegar, as the Elleborut and Elſa are, or in the Juice of 


Pomegtanates or Quinces, or of Purſlane, or in Mycilage of 
the Seeds of 1 Some correct it by infuſing it in Wine, 
and afterwards drying it, others macerate it three Days in Vine- 


gar, every Day pouring freſh Vinegar on it, and at laſt giving it 
a thorough waſhing with Water. 2 

But the Leaves, Bark, and Berries, in what manner ſoever cor- 
rected and prepared, very ſeldom come in Uſe, on account of 
their Malignity; and are not to be exhibited, but for want of 
ſafer Medicines, and in deſperate Caſes, and even then with 
great Caution and Conſideration. Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 

3. Thymelzaz Lauri Folio deciduo; flore albido; fructu 
flaveſcente. | 
4. Thymelæa; Alpina; linifolia; humilior; flore purpureo ; 
odoratiſſima. Town. Inſt. 9275 Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 213. Cneoron 
niger. Offic. Cneoron Matthioli, Ger. Emac. 1596. Cneoros 
Matthioli ſuffrutex. J. B. 1. 570. Thymelæa minor, five Cneoron 
Matthioli. Park. Theat. 201. Thymelee FA acie externs. 
C. B. Pin. 463. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1589. ROCK. ROSE. 

It is a beautiful Under-ſhrub, conſiſting ofa Multitude of ſlen- 
der, flexible, ſurculous Branches, which ſhoot directly out of the 
Earth, and diffuſe themſelves on the Ground. The Leavesare diſ- 


orderly diſpoſed, nearly reſembling thoſe of the Thymelzea vera, at 
firſt » Ah unpleaſant, after wards of a better Taſte, with very little 


> 


orjnoAcrimony,as far as I could perceive byjthe Taſte. The Flowers 
grow on the Tops of the ſmall Branches, fix, ſeven, or more, 
cloſe together, and are tetrapetalous, of a red Colour inclining 


to —_— almoſt like the Flowers of the leſſer Centaury, of an un- 
grateful and bitter Taſte, but of a very beautiful Aſpect, fragrant, 
and affecting the Head, if long ſmelled to. Theſe are ſucceeded 
by a ſmall Fruit, not unlike that of the Tbymelua, tho nor 
red, bur white, and ſomewhat oblong, containing a 
mix'd with an Aſh-colour'd Membrane, round, and of the Size 
of a Grain of the Thymelea. The Root is long, rogue of 
the Thickneſs of the little Finger, ſometimes blackiſh, bur 
Terre . upper Pare: Whenen e the. ene Meant 
in its upper. Part : Whence exible Branches, 
which are difpers'd on the Ground; and here-and-there, ac- 
cording to the Cavities of the 4, ſhoot forth yellowiſh Fibres 


of a competent Thickneſs 


Vs 
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It grows on many of the Mountains about Viennna in Aftria 
in ſo great Abundance, that the Country-women gather the 
Flowers by Handfuls, and ſell them in the Marker, where they 
buy it to adorn their Dining-rooms : It flowers generally in 
April, and the Fruit is ripe in June; ſometimes it flowers thri 
in a Year. Rai Hiſt. Plaut. ER | | 

It agrees in Virtues with the Chamelza. Dale. 

The Antients us d the Leaves of the Thymelæa to evacuate 
ſerous Humours; it is a moſt violent Cathartic, and is correct- 
ed with Sugar. Hiſt. Plant. — 1 

Beſides the foregoing Sorts of Tbymelæa, Dale mentions the 
two following; which are, 9 e e 

1. THYMEL A. Offic. Ger. 1217. Emac. 1403. Park. 
Thor Bog. 3 * 2. 1 2 fot Lini. E B. P. 

Iourn. Inſt. melza Monſpeliaca. J. B. 59. 
CE- AK $4.5 4 | as z 1 

This is a Sbrub an Inch ſometimes in Thickneſs, and a Cubit 
or more in Height, and divided into many ſlender, beautiful 
ſtrait Twigs, a Cubit in Length, ſurrounded by evergreen Leaves, 
pretty well reſembling thoſe of Flax, but larger and broader, 
not blunt like thoſe of the Chamælaa, nor ſo brittle, but mu- 
cronated, tough, and feeling ſomewhat gummy under the 
Teeth. The Flowers grow in great Plenty on the Ends of the 
Branches, and are tetrapetalous, white, nearly reſembling'thoſe 
of the Olea, or Olive-tree, and 1 hang in Cluſters. The 
Fruit is ſometimes of the Size of Myrtle-berries, but ſome what 
longer, green at firſt, but afterwards red as Coral, with a juicy 
Pulp, like that of Cherries, incloſing a Seed, coverd with a 
black and frail Membrane, and containing a Medulla of a 
fervid Taſte. The Root is hard and woody, and cover'd with 
. | thick, but very tough and tenacious Bark, as is alſo the whole 
Plant. | 5 
It grows in Italy, and in Provence and Languedoc in France, 
in low Grounds, among other Shrubs, almoſt every-where. 
Cluſius ſays, that it grows in rugged Places over all Spain. 

he moſt skilful Botaniſts rake the Fruit of this Plant to be 
the Coccus Cnidius, or Granum Cnidium of the Antients, tho? 
the Shops take the Berries of the Mezereon for the Grana 
Cnidia. The Coccus Cnidius is of a very cauſtic Quality, and 
burns the Fauces, whence we wonder, that Partridges and ſmall 
Birds feed ſo greedily on the Berries of the Thymelkes, Bur 
the Grana, or Grains, are not the entire Berries, which perhaps 
are eatable, but the Seeds which are incloſed in the Berries. 
The Peaſants of Spain catch vaſt Numbers of ſmall Birds with 
this Seed, by Help of a crooked Rod, and ſome Lime, as we are 
inform'd by Amatus and Cluſius. We are advis'd by Came. 
rarins, ito beware of eating the Root, becauſe it proves mor- 
tal in a few Hours. Raii Hiſt. Plaut. 

Ir is cultivated with us in the Gardens of the Curious, and 
the Berries called Crans Crffia are uſed, being of a cauſtic 
Quality. The Engliſh Shops, as well as ſome of the moſt jskil- 
ful Botaniſts, rake the Fruit for the Coccus Cnidirs, or Grana 
Cnidia, but Cordus and Schroder will have the Ber ies of the 
Mezereon to be the Grana Cnidia of the Shops. Dale. 

2. SANAMUNDA. Offic. Sanamunda 2 Cluſi Ger. Emac. 
1595. Park. Theat. 203. Thymelea foliis Chamælææ minoribus 
ſubbirſutis. C. B. P. 463. Tourn. Iaſt. 594. Thymelea foliis 
candicantibus, ſerici inſtar mollibus. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1538. Tarton- 
raire Maſſilienſium. Park. Theat. 199. Tarton-raire Gailo-Pro« 
vinciæ. Ger. 408. Emac. 506. Tarton-raire 79 55 2 Sana- 


munda prima Cluſii. J. B. 1. 523. HEAT H- SP 


This is a Shrub, a Cubit in Height, very ramous; the 
Root runs very deep in the Earth, and is cover'd with a Bark 
extremely viſcous and pliant, and capable of being drawn into 
very ſmall Threads, not without Flocks, which you may call 
Wool: The Branches are, alſo, cover'd with the like Bark; 
but overlaid with, a denſe, whitiſh, and, as it were, Silver-co- 
lour'd tomentaceous Subſtance. The Leaves are of the Size of 
thoſe of the Tarentine Myrtle, only a little broader towards the 
Extremity, and ye. be a more obtuſe Point, quite cover'd 
with Down, ſoft to the Touch, and whitiſh, or Silyer-colou:'d, 
and ſhining. From the midſt of theſe Leaves proceed the 
Flowers, reſembling thoſe of the Olea, yellow, oblong, and 
tetrapetalous. The Fruit, as Cluſius was inform'd, is much like 
that of the Thymelza, but of a blackiſh Colour. The ſame 
Author Claſus ſays, that the Leaves are carnous, gummous, and 
Wag ar firſt; but leaving an acrimonious and burning Taſte 

It grows about Marſeilles, on the Declivities towards the 
Sea, and very plentifully on the dry, ſqualid, and gravelly Hill 
called Ment rond. 

The Leaves are of a cauſtic Quality, as has been ſaid, and 
very much in Uſe among the Spaniſi Peaſants, on account of 
their cathartic Virtue; but this Property, ſays Lobel, is fo vio- 
lent, and difficult to be reſtrained, that it frequently induces 
Dyſenteries, and immoderate Fluxes ; and therefore is not to be 
238 to robuſt Perſons, and then with Caution. Rai 

iſe. t. 14 

YMELA4 is, alſo, a Name for the EMPETRUM;; which 
; A 


THY- 


THTMIAMA, Sui. A Suffumigation of Aromatics, 
THTMION, S A Caruncle, or Tubercle, generated 
in the Pudendum, Anus, Glans, or Præputium. Galen. M. M. 
Lib. 14. Cap. 13. & Lib. de Tumor, prater Nat. The Latins 
call 4 1 mion and * us, Hipporrates, Lib. de Llcerilut, ſays 
that the Parthiviow called 2 (renuifolium) Cures a Thy- 
mion affecting the Præputium. as | 
What they call an _Acrothymion (Thymien) ſays Cel/as, elevates 
itſelf above the Superficies like a Wart, being narrow and flen- 
der at the Skin, but broader above, ſomewhat hard, and very 
rough at the Top, where it is of the Colour of the Flowers of 
Thyme, whence it has its Name, and eaſily cleaves and bleeds, 
and ſometimes diſcharges a ſmall Quantiry of Blood. It is uſually 
of the Size of an Egyptian Bean, ſeldom bigger, ſometimes 
very ſmall ; ſomeiimes but one, ſometimes ſeveral together, are 
erated in the Palms of the Hands, or Bottoms of the Feet; 
on the worſt and moſt ſubject to bleed, are thoſe which affect 
the Pudenda. Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 28. F 
© Thymi, Supa, in P. Agineta, Lib. 6. Cap. 58. are .carnous 
Tubercles, affecting ſometimes the Glans, ſometimes the Prepu- 
tijum; as 71. he ſays, Thymus is an Eminence in the Skin, 
ſometimes red, . metimes white, for the moſt part indolent, 
and of the Figure of the Tufts or Tops of the Herb Thyme. 
Por the Cure of the Acrothymion, or Thymion, Celſus recom - 
mends a Cauſtic prepared of the Lees of Wine, or a Fig boiled 
in Water wy boat | 
r MITES, Suh us. An Epithet for Wine impregnated 
with Thyme. Dioſcorides, L. 5. C. 59. 
THYMOXALME.' A Preparation of Vinegar, Thyme, Salt, 
and ſome other Ingredients, given by Dioſcorides, L. 5. C. 24. 
See ACETUM. | | 
THYMUS, Joes, in Noſology, is a ſmall, indolent, Car- 
nous Tubercle, like a Wart, ariſing ſometimes about the Anus, 
and ſometimes about the Pudenda, of boch · Sexes, reſembling in 
ape the Flowers of Thyme, _ ; 
| THYMUS, in Anatomy, is that Gland, which in Calves, 
Lambs, and young Animals, is calld the Sweetbread. 
| The Thymus is an oblong, glandular. Body, round on the 


upper Part, and divided below into two or three Lobes, of 


which that toward the Left Hand is the longeſt. In the Fetus 
it is of a pretty large Size, leſs in Children, and very little in 
aged Perſons. In Children it is of a white Colour, ſometimes 
_ m_—_ Red; but, in an advanced Age, its Colour is gene- 
ark.” -. : | 
me greateſt Part of the Thymus lies between the Duplica- 
ture df the ſuperior and anterior Portion of the Mediaſtinum, 
and the great Veſſels of the Heart, from whence it reaches a 


| little higher than the Tops of the two Pleurz, ſo that ſome 


art of it is out of the Cavity of the Thorax; and in the 
Cry and in Children, it lies as much without the Thorax as 
Within it. EEE | a 
lis particular inward Structure and Secretions are not as yet 
ſufficiencly known: to determine its Uſes, which however ſeem 
to be deſigned more for the Fcerus, than for Adults. It has 
Veſtels beſonging to it, called Arteria and Vens Thymice. 


Winſlow, | 


HYMUs, in Botany, is a well kown Plant; the Chatacters 

1 450 nd; ile Salz is 

| ves are ſhort, narrow, and rigid; the Stalks ligneous; 
ſtall, and erect. The Galea is erect, a erally bifid ; and the 
Beard divided into three Paris. The Flowers are collected into 
little Heads, the lower Whorle being emo d at ſome Diſtance 

| Boerhaave mentions five. Sorts of Thymus ; which are, 

1. Thymus; vulgaris; folio latiore. C. B. P. 219.4 .. | 


ET, 
gare. 


3. 263. THYME, 


full of lender, round, and ſomewhat hairy Stalks; baving cwWo 
ſtnall roundiſh Leaves, a little pointed at the Ends, ſet 8 i 


at a Joint: The Flowers grow in looſe Spikes towards the Top 
Leaves and Flowers have a ſtrong pleaſant, Smell, and an 


is pla 


85 196. Boerh, Ind. A. 155. Thymus. Offic. Thymum durius. nia 


1 e 


Taſte; the Rogt is compoſed of a Buſh. of ſtring) Fibres. It 


in tartaredus Affections of the Lungs and Joints, frees all the 
Viſcera from Obſtruftiong, and excues an Appetite, &c. Der 
from Schroder. oO | | 

Thymus; capitatus; qui Dioſcoridis.” C. B. P..219, Rail 
mi 1. 519, Towrn, Inſt. 196. Boerb. Ind. A; 155. Then 
verum. Offic. Thymum Creticum. Ger. 459. Emac. 574. Thy- 
mam Creticum five Antiquorum. J. B. 3. 262: Thymam leciti- 
mum capitatum. Park. Theat. 6. Hy + hol minor, Thywl 
odore. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 360. TRUE THYME. 

It grows plentifuliy about Seville. and Cadiz, where the Iſland 
is join d by a Bridge to the Continent, and over all Andaluſfa, 
on the maritime Hills, facing the Sun, and in the Iſlands of 
Crete, Sicily, and Coreyrs; and in the Ifland of Citbera, now - 
Cerigo, there is another Species or Variety of it, with leſſer 

ves, growing in Parcels together. It is found over all Greece, 


as Bellonigs tells us; and no Herb is more common on the 


Mountains, where, according to. the Variety of: Soil, it produces 
a Flower, ſometimes all white, ſomerimes bluiſh, or purple, or 
mixt. j | 
This Thyme, with Vinegar and. Salt, purges Phlegm by Stool; 
the ion is 2 in an Aſthma and GRE EX= 
pets the ſmall Worms called Tizee from the 1 provokes the 
enſes, and brings away the Birth and Aſter- birth, and is a good 
Diuretic. Made into an Eclegma with Honey, it facilitates Ex- 
pectoration; it diſcuſſes Tumors, diſſolves concreted Blood, 
and removes Warts, being rubbed on the Parts with Vinegar. 
Apply'd with Wine and Polenta, it gives Relief under the Sciatica; 
and, uſed in Food, helps Dimneſs of Sight, and is very good for 


| healthy Perſons to eat as Seaſoning to their Mears. Dioſcorides. 


Pliny aſcribes the ſame Virtue to it, and adds, that it is ex- 
hibired to epileptic Perſons, who are rouſed from their Fit by 
che Smell of Thyme, and to Men afflicted wich Inflations, Flux 
of the Belly or Pains of the Teſtes or Bladder ; that, being 
bruiſed, and apply'd with Oil on Wool, it is effectual in the 
Gout, and Luxations; and that, for the Gout, it is taken, alſo, 
ina, 8 the Weight of three Oboli in three Cyathi of Vi- 


xe Inbabitants of Seville, as Cluſius ſays, uſe a Decoction of 
Thymz, in waſhing out and cleanſing their Wine: veſſels, becauſe 
of its moſt grateful Smell z and ir is of no leſs Service in giving 
a good Scent to thoſe Veſſels in which they preſerve their 
Grapes. Raii Hiſt. Plant. WY | | 
- + Pen vulgaris; folio tenuiore, candido & graveolente. 
B. P. 219. | | ' 
5. Thymum; legitimum ; cephalotes; anguſtifolium. Salvad. 
A 
This Plant is excellent in Suffumigations to revive the Spirits; 
and, by its extraordinary Fragrancy, is very comfortable to the 
Brain, and highly exhilarating to the Heart, Infuſed in cold 
ine, it cures the Bues of all venomous Animals, and is rgcom - 
mended againſt the Bite of a mad Dog. It is very effectual 
nt pituitous and cold Diſeaſes, particularly the Aſthma and 
ugh. A Conſerve is prepared of the Leaves wich Sugar, and 
kept in China or Glaſs- veſſels; there is, alſo, a medicated Wine 
made of the ſame, and, alſo, a Water which has the ſame Vir- 
tues in curing almoſt all Diſcaſes of the Breaſt incident to ag 
and phlegroatic Perſons; but in hot or inflammatory Diſcaſes 
theſe Plants are not to be uſed, - A little Thyme mixed with. 
Wine 2 it a moſt grateful Savour, and both the Smell and 
Taſte of it are very penetrating; whence, it becomes ſudoriſic, 
iociding, penetrating, healing, and opening; and is of Service in 
the flatulent Colic, reſtores « decay d Appetite, is roperi given 
in diſſicult Labour, and removes Obſtructions of the Menſes: 
Externally uſed, it is effectual againſt the Pain of the Gout, and 
cold Tumors. . Hiſt. Plant. adſeript. Boerh. 5 4, 
THYMUs CEPHALOTEs,, A Name for the Satureia; Virgi« . 


. 1 1 | 4 
Beides the foregoing Sorts of Thymas, Dale mentions the 
Tarsus sYLyesTRts. Offic. Thymus Narbonenſis Zygi diftus.. 
Serpyllum Creticum. Ger. 456, Emac. 571. 8 arbonenſe.. 
C. B. P. 220. Raii Hiſt. 
2 77 Cluſio, Thymo vulgari rigidiort 
ma 


hs Thyme, as Clos defeibes ity in A Branches, 
Ibis Thyme, as Clufivs | ppearance, Branches, 
Height, and Eby ies like the common Thyme; only. its 


| yme is heating and oc to free the Lungs Branches, and are of a white Colour, inclining to Purple; b 
from viſcid P n; and by that tneahs * 10 thoſewho which Diſpoſition, of the Flowers, and its Smell, it can 
are croubled with W eefing and She Tt islike- , only be diſtinguiſh'd from the common Thyme. It has, allo, leſs 
wiſe . and of Ul | againſt all, L of, the Head e baving a Mixture of Aſtringency, Rai Hi. 
: only Oliiinaf Preparation. is” the O Thyati Ab- It grows in Oli Caftile in Spain, in, the fame Places with the 


Th - ; ** 8 | MULE 22 
There is ſcarce 'a com in. Provence . Cur 
an vegoe, The Viewles Je ſuppoe Wich me. 
OERPYLLUM, Which ſee: Bur k K particularly ſerviceable | 


4 224 „ 


and is eſteemed 10 have * Vinves wich dhe 
en, sr MEND at 5 | | | 


ma 


I Hr 


THYROARET ANOIDEI MUSCULI. Two Mafcles o 
the Larynx, See Larynx. © | 

THYROIDE® GLANDULZ. The Thyroide Glands. 
On the lower Part of the Larynx, upon the Sides of the annu- 
lar Carcilage, and of the firſt Ring of the Trachea, there are two 
lymphatic Glands called T/yroidea, of the Figure of a Pear ; 
their Colour is red; they have Veins, Nerves, and Arteries, as 
the Larynx. Keil's Anatomy, See LARYNS. - 

Theſe Glands ſecrete a lubricating Fluid, which moiſtens the 
Cartilages and Muſcles of the Leryzx. Boerhaave's Inſtitutes. 

THYROIDES, Sveti, from Fvgets, a Shield, and des, 
Shape. The Name of a Cartilage of the LARTNT ; which 


ſee. 

THYROPHARYNGAI MUSCULIT. Two Muſcles of the 
Pharynx. See OksoHAdus. ö 

THYROSTAPHYLINI MUSCULI. Two Muſcles of the 
Ula. See PALATUM. | 

THYRSUS. See AcAx THus. 

THYSSELINUM. 

The Characters are; ” 

The Root is perennial, large, and very full of a laQeoiis 
Juice, as is, alſo, the whole Plant; it has the Leaf of the Fe- 
rula or Phellandrium. The Seed is oval, flat, large, ftriated, 
 marginated, and ſometimes caſts its Husk. 

Boerhaave mentions two Sorts of Thyſſelinum; which are, 

1. 'Thyſelinum. Plinii, See APUM. 

2. Thyiſelinum; paluſtre. T. 319. Seſeli, paluſtre, lacteſcent 

acre, foliis ferulaceis, flore albo, ſemine lato. J. B. 1 2. 188, 

Seſeli, paluſtre, latteſcens. C. B. P. 162. Prodr. 85. Ic. An G 

LO umbelliferum. C. B. P. 148. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
ant. | : 

Thyſſelinum is from J, (thyo) to be hot, and eie, (Selinon) 

Apium ; that is to 15 hot Apium. 

It is a very acrid Plant, fo that when I firſt found it in the 
Dirches, and taſted it, I felt my Mouth and Fauces inflamed. 
We are to rank it, therefore, among thoſe Plants which 
are of the moſt acrimonious Nature,; and, tho' it may have its 
Uſe in Medicine, it muſt be with a great deal of Caution. 
The Roots are aperient and penetrating, and provoke Urine 
and the Menſes. It grows in watry Places; the Milk is much 
of the Nature of Scammony, and may be ſubſtituted in its 
room. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav. | 

TIBERLANUM TORMENTUM. The Colic. 

TIBIA. The larger Bone of the Leg. See CRus. 

TIBIAEUS. The fame as T1zrauSs. 

TIBIALIS. An Epither for ſeveral Muſcles. Thus there ts 
the T1B1aL1s AN Ticus. 

This is a long Muſcle, fleſhy at the upper Part, and tendi- 
nous at the lower, ſituated on the fore Side of the Leg, between 
the Tibia and the Extenſor Digitorum Longus. 

It is fixed above by fleſhy Fibres, in the upper third Part 
of the external Labium of the Criſta Tibiz, and of the Infide 
of the Aponcurolis tibialis, or of that ligamentary Expanſion, 
which goes between the Criſta Tibiæ, and rhe anterior Angle 
of the Fibula. It is, alſo, fixed obliquely in the e 
of the Outſide of the Tibia, or that next the Fibula. 

Thence it runs down, and ends in a Tendon, which firſt 
paſſes through a Ring of the common annular Ligament, and 
then through another ſeparate Ring, ſituated lower down. Af- 
rerwards the Tendon is fixed partly in the upper and inner Part 
of the Os Cuboides, and partly in the Inſide of the firſt Bone 
of the Metatarſus. | : 

The Tibialis Anticus bends the Foot, that is, turns the Point 
of the Foot toward the Leg ; which Motion is performed by 
the Ginglymoide Articulation of the Aſtragalus with the Tibia 
and Fibula. It, likewiſe, bends the Leg on the Foot, or hinders 
its Extenſion. The firſt of theſe Uſes is generally known; 
and we have an [nſtance of the ſecond, every time we ſtand or 
walk. When we ſtand, the Feet being turned directly for- 
wards this Muſcle, like a Frænum, keeps the Leg in Æquili- 
brio, and hinders it from falling backward. This Uſe" is ill 
moreevident, when we walk backwards. | ; 

By its lateral Inſertions in the Os Cuneiforme Maximum it 
moves rhis Bone, in particular, over the anterior Extremity of 
the Os Calcis, by which the Sole of the Foot is turned in- 
wards toward the other. This lateral Situation of its Inſertion 
is the Reaſon why ir cannot bend the Foot directly, wichout 
the Help of the anterior Peron:ei; neither can ir alone keep the 
 Legin Mquibrio, when we ſtand on one Foot. Winſlow.” 
TIBIALIS GRACILIS. See PLANTARIS. aw 

above than 


TIBIALIS POSTICUS, 
This is a long fleſhy penniform "Muſcle, broader 


below, ſituated between the Tibia and Fibula on the back Side 


of the Leg, and covered by the Extenſor Digirorum Longus. 

It is fixed above by fleſhy Fibres, immediately under the 
Articulation of the Tibia and Fibula, to the neareſt Parts of 
theſe two Bones, principally to the Tibia, reaching to the lateral 
Parts of that Bone, above the interoſſeous Ligament, which is 


here wanting. rn | . 
rom thence its Inſertion is extended below the oblique Line 


that of the Peronæus Lo 


TIL 


or Impreſſion in the Tibia, over all the neighbouring Pure of | 
the upper 


the interoſſeous Ligament, and through more than 
Half of the internal Angle of the Fibula. 5 

Through all this Space it is fleſhy, — * and covered 
by the Extenſor Digitorum Longus, which ſometimes commu- 
nicates with it by a middle T „and ſends off an Aponeu- 
roſis to it, which does the Office of a Frænum. 

After this it forms a Tendon, which runs down behind rhe 
inner Malleolus, through a cartilaginous Groove; and an annular 
Ligament, paſſing under the Malſeolus, is inſerted in the Tube- 
rolity or lower Part of the Os Scaphoides. This Tendon is ſome- 
times divided into two, either of which, cro a lictle oyer 

is fixed in the Os Cuboides. 


When the Tibialis Poſticus acts alone, it extends the Foot 


obliquely inward. When it acts together with the Gaſtrocnemii 
and Soleus, it changes the ſtraight Direction of their Motion to 
an oblique one. When it acts with the Tibialis Anticus, the 


Sole of the Foot is turned more or leſa directly inward or toward 
the other Foot. Winſlow. | 

TIBURO. | | 

This is a large cetactous Fiſh, found in the Indian Ocean, 
which is ſometimes twenty Feet in Length, and ten in Thick- 
neſs. In its Head are found three or four bony, inſipid Stones; 
which may be eaſily ſcraped into Powder. The Stones are 
reckon'd for the Stone, and a Difficulty of Urine, ſervi 
to diſſolve the Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder. Lemery 4 


Drogues, 
TIFACOUM. Quickſilver. Rulandvs. 
TIFATUM. - Sulphur. Rulandus. 
TiGALA. An Arabic Epithet for Sugar. Caſtellus, 
TIGILLUM. A Tile. According to Blaxcard, a Crucible. 


TIGRIS. Offic. Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 101. Geſn. de Quad: 


Digit. 936. Jonſ. de — 84. Charlt. Exer. 14. Schw. Quad. 
x26; Nl Sh A. 165. THE TIGER. 8 2 

The Part of this Animal uſed in Medicine is the Fat, which 
is 1 270 to agree in Virtues with the Fat of a Dog: Dale. 


The Characters ate; f | 

The Calyx is pentaphylloidal, the Flower roſaceous, polype- 
talous, and furniſhed with numerous Stamina. The Ovary has 4 
3 with a globous Apex, and becomes a roundiſh uni- 
capſular Shell, containing oblong Seeds. 

Bootrhaave mentions five Sorts of Tia; which are, 

1. Tilia; fœmina; folio rmajore. C. B. P. 426. Torn. Tuff: 
611. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 230. Tilia. Offic. Tilia femina, Ger: 
2208, 3 1483. Ho 1 8 7 major. 1. 1 70 172545 

ia vulgaris plat 05. J. B. 1. 131. Rait Hiſt. 2. 1 

3.473. TIE LIME-TREE | | * 

This is a Tree well known, having an handſome Body with a 
ſmooth Bark, ſpreading its Branches round in a regular manner; 
the Leaves are broad and roundiſh, with a ſharp Point, ſerrat 
about the Edges; at the Foot of theſe, in the Summer ſpring out 
thin leafy Ligulas, of a yellow Colour, from the middle of the 
back Ribs of which ariſe Stalks about an Inch long, divided 
into four or five ſhorter ones, each bearing a yellow, five- 
leaved, ſweet Flower, ſucceeded by a ſmall hoary Fruit about the 
Size of a Pex. Limes grow every where about Gentlemens 
Seats, and in Parks, and flower in July. | 

We ſeldom uſe an thing but the Flowers, which are account- 
ed cephalic and nervine, and for the Apoplexy, Epilepſy, 
Vertigo, and Palpitation of the Heart. They are put in the 
compound Peony-water, and the Spirit of Lavender. Aqua 
Florum Tilie, or Water of the Flowers of the Lime-tree, as 
its Name from ther. Miller's Bot. Off | 

The ſeminal Leaves of the Lime-tree, as F. Bauhine obſerves, 
are generally cut into five Diviſions, as into ſo many Fingers, 
the extremes and middle one exceeding the reſt in Length, which 
is a Thing rare and ina ae x 

Thalixs obſerv'd an Excreſcence, or Tumor, like the. Gall of 
an Oak, in the Roots of old Lime - trees. Raii H. P. 

It is planted in Walks and Areas, flowers in June, and the 
Leaves and Flowers are uſed. The Leaves are drying and repellent, 


and provoke Urine and the Menſes. The Flowers are heating 


and 7 and of fine Parts, diſcutient, and cephalic. Dale. 

2. Tilla; fcemina; folio minore. C. B. P. 426. Tours, Iuſt. 
Ind. A. 2. 230. Tilia. Offic. Tilia folio minore. 
J. B. 1. 137. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1695. Synop. 3. 473; Nia. Offic... 
frve fred Pſeudopiperifera. Hoff. Cat. Altorff. THE. 
SMALLER LIME-TREE, BAS T, or PEPPER- TREE. 

It N in Woods and Hedges; the Flowers are uſed, and 
agree in 


ti 
611. Boerb. 


Virtues with thoſe ot the former. Dale. = 


3. Tila; folits molliter hirſutis; vimioibys rubris; fructu te- 


tragono. Rami Synop. 316. | 
4. Tilia; fotio fun glauco Populi. 


Plaut. - 25s 8 | 

The Bark and Leaves of the Nl are drying and repellent ; 
the Mucihge of the Bark is of great Uſe in Wounds. and Am- 
buſtions. ut recomm | 


for theſe Purpoſes. The Leaves bruiſed, and 
; Water, 


5. Tiliaz folio magno;, ramis erectiffimis. Boerh. Ind: alt. 


the Bark chew'd, and applyd 
ſprinkled with * 


» 


for that Purpoſe. 


Bark of the 


8 


of Garments, or picking Motes from the 


Water, diſcuſs Tumors of the Feet, and are accounted a ſingular 
Remedy for the e- and flatulent Spaſms in Women with 
Child ; the expreſſed Juice, mixed with Wine, and rubbed hot 
on the Joints, is good for the ſame ſpaſmodical Aﬀections. 

The Flowers are of fine Parts; their Smell is extremely ſweet 
and the Water of Uſe in cephalic Affections; it is commend; 
in Palpiration of the Heart, Pains of the Uterus, Stone in the 
Kidneys, and Concretions of Blood occaſioned by Contuſions. 
Some mix therewith Powder of Charcoals made of the Ti/ia. The 
Doſe is an Ounce, or an Ounce and an half; ſome exhibit the 
fame againſt the Gripes ; and Women uſe it as a Coſmetic. 

The Berries, reduced to Powder, are highly commended in 
the Dyſentery, and other Fluxes of the Belly; the ſame, bruiſed 
with Vinegar, and put up the Noſtrils, ſto Bleeding at the Noſe; 
and ſome of the Berries, ſwallowed, are ſaid to be very effectual 


The Antients wrote on the inner Bark of the Tia, called Phi- 

a, while it was freſh, Raii H. P. p. 1694. 

The diſtilled Water of the Flowers is good againſt the epileptic 
Diſorders of Children, and againſt hypochondriac and cephalic 
Affections. Externally they are recommended in the Form of a 
Caraplaſm in a Teneſmus. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerbaa v. 

The Tilia affords us ſome very good Remedies, particularly in 
the Flowers, by an Infuſion of which in Water, after the manner 
of Tea, with long and conſtant Uſe, I have known an inveterate 
Epilepſy perfectly cured. The Water of the Flowers is ſpecific 
in all Diſcaſes where Pains or Convulſions are predominant ; 
whence it * deſerves the Name of 3 The middle 

ree, reduced with Water to a Mucilage, is of in- 
comparable Virtue in mitigating Pains, Heats, and Inflammations 
whence it gives immediate Relief in the Pain of the Arthritis and 
Poda F. Hoffman. 
' TILMATA, rind (the Plural of Tiaue, Tilma), from 
iM, to vellicate. Vellications. Galen, Com. 3. in Lib. dar. inrp. 
tells us, that Spaſtns affect the Fibres of the uſcles, which are 
diſtended to ſuch a Degree, as to cauſe a Rupture in ſome of 
them ; and that theſe Spaſms are, by the more modern Phyſicians, 
properly called rige, Vellications. | 

Tiauale (called, alſo, TiapdriE and vixra) in Hippocrates, 
Lib. æepl ivoynp. ſignify ſcraped Lint, or Tents of the ſame. 
Thus, alſo, Archigenes, in Galen, Lib. 2. Toy ard bros, by 
Tixue and 7iApdTIOr (Tilmation), means a kind of ſcraped Lint, 

per for Wounds of the Head, and otherwiſe called por2» 
TuT, (Moton tilton) or, ſimply, rtr (Tilton) ; and number'd 
among the five Kinds of yor%s (Moros), or Lint. 

Tiapa (Tilmoi), in Hippocrates, Lib. wegi yuuer, and 1 Epid. 
Sect. 3. ſignify Vellications of the Bed-clothes plucking Hairs out 

Wall, and ſuch-like 
Motions as are uſually practiſed in a Delirium, by thoſe who la- 
hour under acute Diſeaſes, as a Phrenſy and Peripneumony. Some- 
time ix ſignify Vellications or Lancinations of the Parts from 
acrimonious Humours, or corroding Pus ; ſometimes, alſo, Vel- 
lications of the Parts by the Patients themſelves, when under a 
Delirium, as we are informed by Galen, Com. 3. in 1 Epid. 

TIMEI COMPOSITIO' AD IGNEM SACRUM VEL 
CANCRUM. The Name of a Compoſition in Celſus, Lib. 5. 


Cap. 22. 7 

p TIMARTIRL This Word occurs in Nicolaus Myrepſus, 
Seck. 1. Cap. 150. Fuchſius, his Commentator, confeſſes, he don't 
know what the Author means, unleſs it be burnt Silk. 

TIMBO. See GUAIANA. 
TIN. Sulphur. Ruſandus. 

TINA. A Bath, of great Service in the Colic. NAY 

| TINCA. Offic. Schrod. 5. 334- Aldrov. de Piſc. 645. Bellon. 
de Aquat. 324. Geſn. de Aquat. 984. Charlt. de Piſc. 43. Mer. 
Pin. 190. Jand de Piſc. 114. Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 157. Jur. de 
Aquat. go. Raii Ichth. 251. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 117. Schonf. 
Ichth. 76. THE TENCH. | 2 | 

Ir is a mucous, excrementitious Fiſh, which delights in marſhy 
and muddy Waters. As to its Uſes, it is cut abroad, and apply d 
ro the Wriſts, and Soles of the Feet, in order to mitigate feveriſh 
Heats, and to divert the Venom of the Peſtilence; in like man- 
ner is it apply d in Pains of the Head and Joints. Live Tenches, 
apply d one after another to the Regions of the Umbilicus and 

Liver, and kept there till they die, are ſaid to cure the Jaundice ; 
for they contract, it ſeems, a yellow Colour. Schrader ſays, that 
be bas ſeen an incinerated Tench, and eſpecially its Tegument, 
exhibited wich Succeſs in the Fluor Albus. 

IINCAR. See Borax. Mos | * 

TINCONES. Bubos: Fallopins de Morb. Gallico. 

. TINCTORIA Arbor, J. B. is a Tree growing in the King- 
dom of Fenago in Erhiopia, of the Thickneſs of our glandiferous 
Trees, bearing a Fruit like a Date, from which is extracted an Oil 
of admirable Virtue. This Oil, mixed with Water, turns it quite 
of a Saffron · colour, and with the ſame Colour they dye their Cups, 
and their Caps, which are made of a 'Contefture of Ruſhes, or 
Rice-ſtraw ; the Oil ſmells like the Vola Martia, and taftes like 
our Oil; for which Reaſon many uſe it in ſeaſoning their Fiſh, 
Rice, and other Food. Raf Hift. Plaut. 1794. from M. The vrt. 


ſuch Parts as are capable of ſu 
n _ being ſuſpend 


TIN 
 . TINCTORIUS FLOS. A Name for the Genie rindtoria ; 


Germanica. | | 
TINCTURA. A Tinture. /,  _ 
The Proceſſes of Diſtillation, and that for ri 
differ only in this, that che former can take our thoſe lighter 
Parts only which are able to riſe in Vapour; and the latter, all 
ed in a Menſtruum. 
Rules of Procedure in Tinctures, Eli · 
xirs, medicated Wines, Vinegars, Decoctions, and Infuſions, de- 
Pens upon the ſame Reaſon and ary 1 theſe ſeveral Forms 
iffering only in the Fitneſſes of the Materials for Suſpetfion in 
Fluids of different Confiſtences, and the beſt manner thence 
arifing for drawing thera out: The principal Rule in all which is, 
that the Liquor made uſe of for a Menitruum, or Vehicle, be 
more or leſs ſpirituous, as the Ingredients which are ordered in ic 
are of a lighter or more fixed Nature; and the Times of ſtand- 
ing in either hor, or cold, are, alſo, to be proportion d 
accordingly. | 
Under the Denomination of Tinctures and Elixlrs are gene- 
rally included thoſe Things of a volatile, light Texture, which 
give out their Virtues to ſpirituous Liquors ; and theſe are 
either ſimple or compound. Of the former are the Tinctures 
of Saffron, Caſtor, Myrrh, Sulphur, Snake-root, and red Roſes; 
all which are ordered in Liquors, judged ſuitable to their reſpe- 
ive Textures and Virtues. Saffron is drawn wich the Treacle- 
water in the Intention of an Alexipharmic ; but as a Cordial, and 
for the better Preſervation of its Colour, which .ſoon fades with 
any Acid, Liberty is given to infuſe it, alſo, in Canary, or French 
Brandy. The Tincture of Caſtor is, likewiſe, drawn by a Spirit 
with equal Eaſe and Readineſs, becauſe both theſe are of a lax 
Texture, and ſoon open in ſuch Vehicles; but the Myrth, upon 
Account of its Tenacity, requires a Mixture of Salt of Tartar 
with it, and to ſtand for ſome time, ious to its Infuſion in 
Spirit; by which means its adheſive Texture is broken, and it 
comes more readily ro unite with the Spirit afterwards. Some- 
thing like to this is ordered with the Virginian Snake-root, it 
being directed to be drawn with the Tincture of Salt of Tartar ; 
but if this Root is broke ſmall in a Mortar, it gives out all its 
Warmth to a various Spirit; and ſome rather prefer it, becauſe 
the Tincture of Salt of Tartar gives it a nauſeous urinous Scent, 


and makes it almoſt intolerably burning in the Stomach; which 


Quality in itſelf is frequently moderated with Acids, which is a 
very oppoſite Management to this. The red Roſes are drawn 
only with hot Water acidulated with Oil of Vitriol, which not 
only greatly aſſiſts the Intention of an Aſtringent in all Inſtances, 
as well as this, but, likewiſe, contributes to ſtrike a moſt beauti- 
ful red Colour. The Tincture of Poppies become a Compound 
only by the Addition of ſome Nutmeg ; and it agrees with the 
Roſes in this reſpect, of being greatly improveable in its Colour 
by Acids, but both would * into a moſt unſightly Green, 
were Salt of Tartar, or any alkalious Matter to touch them, a 
Difference very proper to take notice of, | 

In all compound Tinctures or Elixirs, drawn with a Spirit, and 
where the Doſe is ſo ſmall, as to be en in Drops, particular 
Care ought to be taken not to interpoſe any Ingredients, which 
ire not of proportionable Efficacy with the reſt, howloever they 
may agree in Intention. For it is nor here as in Diſtillation, 
where an uſeleſs, or a weak Ingredient uy do no Harm; be- 
cauſe, in a Tincture, every ſuch one will ſo help to fate the Men- 
ſtruum, that it will be leſs able to take up Things of more Effi- 
cacy, and will conſequently be, in the Whole, a weaker Medi- 
cine. Thus, in Myzfichr's Elixir of Vitriol, tho' Mint certainly 


comes within the Intention of a Stomachic, and ooge fog 5 
r Exhi- 


allowed ro do ſo too; yet, in a Medicine that will not 

bition in a larger Quantity than twenty or thirty Drops for a Doſe, 

ſuch things are very improperly crouded ; for, belides the Hin- 

drance they occaſion ro the Menſtruum in _ up the other 

more efficacious Ingredients, by ſating it with ſomerhing from 

themſelves, if we compute the Share they have in a Doſe, it wilt 

vaniſh almoſt to nothing; for here is no more thin half an 

Handful of rheſe Things, in a Quantity that makes ſome Thouſands 

of Doſes; whereas common Experience informs us, that they 

may be, and frequently are, taken with our common Food, in 

as large Quantities as they enter into the Whole of this Compo- 
fition, without any Inconvenience What the Sugar-candy docs 
in this Compoſition is, likewiſe, not eaſy to gueſs or juſtify ; and 
the Oil of Vitriol ſeems to be ordered in too large a Quantity, 
the Sharpneſs of thar neceſſarily making a Doſe imall, that the 
Spices have not a due Proportion in ir. But the greateſt Error 
in this celebrated Medicine conſiſts in the making, when all the 
Ingredients are digeſted er; for the Oil itriol entirely. 
burns and hardens them, ſo that they not only give out their Vir- 
tues the leſs, but, alſo, deform the Whole with a blackiſh dirty 
Colour; both which Inconveniencies might be avoided by in- 
fuſing the Spices in the Spirit alone; and, after that is trained fine, 
the Oil of Vitriol might be added, which then only gives it a 


thicker Conſiſtence, and ſomewhat raiſes its Colour, 
The ſame is obſervable of the Acid in that Sort of Elixir Pro- 
prietatis, which is made with it. If it be put upon pea 
5 1 
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wih che Spirit, it uofits them for giving ovt their Virtues and 
m 


will not it of ſo good a Colour or ſiſtence, as when put 
in after wards. ee 8 11 ä 
Theſe Remarks naturally lead us to another Circumſtance, very 
neceſſary to be regarded in the Extraction of all compound Tin- 
ctures; and that is, when the Ingredients are ſo different in Tex- 
ture, that ſome open and ſate the Menſtruum much ſooner than 
others, they ought to be drawn ſeparately, with a proportionable 
"Parr of the Menſtruum, becauſe, otherwiſe, thoſe which with 
moſt D fficulty give out their Virtues, will have very little or no 
Share in the Compoſition, * Thus, in the common Elixir Proprie- 
tatis, though there are but three Ingredients, yet they are ſo un- 
equal in their Fitneſꝭ for Solution, that if they are put in together, 
the hardeſt, which is the Myrrh, will, in a good mealure, be loſt ; 
becauſe the Spirit will be very ſoon with the other two 
and, ivy wage. become leſs able to take up the Myrrh. It, 
Therefore, they are all infuſed in their proper Shares of Spirit, 
they will be all eaſily diſſolved; and when put together afterwatds, 
with the Addition of the Acid, they will make a moſt beautiful 
high · coloured Tincture, almoſt of the Conſiſtence of a Syrup. 
To this Rule the Elixir Proprietatis of Helmont hath a particular 
Regard, where the Aloes and Saffron, which are of the looſeſt 
Texture, are diſſolved together, and the .Myrrh ſeparately from 
them both, the ſeveral Tinctures being at laſt united. 
Thus, likewiſe, in the compound Tin&ture of Myrrb, if the 
Myrrh be firſt diſſolved, the Aloes, with equal Eaſe, will after- 
wards be taken up; but if they are put in together, the Aloes 
loads the Spirit ſo ſoon, that the Myrrh will be much longer in 
Solution. And in all the liquid Laudanums, if the Spices are firſt 
drawn out, the Opium wil ſoon diſſolve afterwards; but if the 
Opium be put in with them, they will give out their Virtues ro 
[rear Diſadvantage, Thus, alſo, in the Elixir Salutis, if the Seeds, 
iquorice, and Raifins, were added, after the harder Ingredients 
had ſtood ſome time in the Spirit, the Medicine would be the 
berter; bur theſe are Circumſtances which yery few Compounders 
will be exact enough to obſerve. 125 | 
The uſu Intentions, for which Tinctures are ordered in com- 
mon Practice, are thoſe of Cephalics, Stomachics, or Cathar- 
tics. The Cephalics take in oleous and aromatic Simples, and 
ſuch as are called for in nervous Affections; the Stomachics re- 
ceive the ſame things in Conjunction with Bitters; the Cathartics, 
ſuch as are appropriated to that Diſtinction by their purgative 
Qualities In all nervous Caſes, the odorous, Simples are beſt 
brough: into Tincture with ſpirituous or vinous Liquors, as they 
moſt readily give out their Virtues to them; and this is beſt done 
cold, or, when Heat is reguired, in cloſe Veſſels, to prevent Ex- 
halation and Loſs of the better Parts. Tinctures, alſo, of Sto- 
machics, are beſt ordered without Heat, and commonly in Li- 
8 moderately ſpirituous, as the ordinary White - wines. And 
-arhartics, whether refinous or ſoline, for extemporaneous Oc- 
caſions, want nothing more than hot Water, as in maki 
common Tea, to draw out their Virtues. The Proportions ot 
Ingredients in all theſe Caſes cannot be adjuſted, bur by Exam- 
FR and Experience of the Patient's Strength; but, for Cepha- 
ics and Stomachics, it is a certain Rule, never to fate a Liquor 
with Ingredients beyond what is agreeable to the Palate, for an 
irkſome Cordial, or Stomachic, almoſt implies an Abſurdity ; 
tho' in hyſteric Aﬀections, and where the fetid Simples are re- 
quired, the Caſe is quite otherwiſe. | | . 
ln the Exhibition of the officinal Tinctures of any Intention; 

all thoſe which are ſo ſated with reſinous, or gummy Simples, that 
they tu:n milky in common Water, are, in à. more agreeable and 
tightly manner, directed in Wine, where the Circumſtances of a 
Patient will admit of it; and, for Bitters in particular, made with 
a vinous Liqour, they are much better directed berween the 
Times of Breakfaſt and Dinner, or about an Hour before the 
larrer, than faſting, which was formerly the cuſtomary Way, be- 
cauſe they then le affeX (h& GT... 250 
A cordial, or cephalic Tincture for preſent Occaſions, is very 
readily made; and now occurs frequently in extemporaneous Pre- 
ſcription, with the Species Diambre, and ſome generous White- 
wine. In hylteric and bypochondriacal Aﬀections, the Root of 
Caſſamunair, black Hellebore, and others of the ſame Tribe, are 
conveniently directed in compound Briony-water, or Water of 
Penyro al; and, for a Stomackic, Centaury-flowers, Gentian- 
root, Galang1), the Peels of Seville 5 1 7 bag other Things of 
like Properties, may be drawn with any White-wine. All theſe 
are to be varied. in the Proportion of. the Ingredients to the 
Strength of the Liquor, and the Quantities for a Doſe, accord - 
iog to the ſeveral Circumſtances of a Patient. Quincy's Pharma- 
centical Lectures. Be 1 | "WR 
-TINCFURA ANTIMONIT ACRIS SIMPLEX. The 
ſimple acrid Tincture of Antimony is directed to be made in the 
Braudenburgb Diſpenſatory, by digeſting the Scoria of the Martial 
Regulus of Antimony juſt made, and bot, in highly rectify'd Spi- 
rit of Wine. Another acrid Tinctute of Antimony, calleg the 
Regn/ine Tin&ure, is made by digeſting equal Parts of the Marti 
Regulus of Antimony detonated with an equal Quantity of 
in ngdly reQty'd Spirit of Wine, 


. 4 4 
* 


— 


It is ſaid, chat neither of theſe take up much from the Anti- 
mony, but that all their Virtues are borrowed from che Niue 
rendered alcaline and acrid, by being fuſed with Antimony, 

Theſe Tinctures, given in a proper Vehicle, and a conſiderable 
Dole, are ſaid to bring away the ſerous Humouts of cachectic 


Tinc rug AsTHMATICA. 
Tin@ure for an Aſthma. 
Take Roots of Elecampane, Florentine Orris, Seeds 
Caraway, Liquorice, of each two Drams ; Leaves of Carduus 
Benedictus, two Handfuls ; ſtoned Raifins, one Pound; 
fix Ounces ; Aniſeed- water, fix Pints. 
four Days; then ſtrain the Liquor, and keep it for 


Let them ail 


The Carduus here nauſeates the Medicine, and contributes 
but little ro its Efficacy; and, therefore, is better left out. This 
may be taken two or three Spoonfuls, going to Bed; and as much 
next Morning, according to the Strength of the Patient; and it 
8 9 08 continued in corpulent Habits, it is ſaid to do much 


Tcrun Anl. See Avrum. 
Tixcruna BENZoOINI. See BENZOINUM: 


TincruRa BEzZOARTICA. - 
The Bezoartic Tincture. 


Elecampane, Angelica, 
Snake-roor, of each one Ounce and an half; | 
Ounce ; Myrrh, Cinamon, dry'd Citron-peels, of each fix 
Leaves of Scordium and Rue, of each half an 
Venice Treacle, three Ounces; Opium, two Drams; 
rectify'd Spirit of Tartar, fifteen Ounces ; Spirit of Vitriol, 
three Ounces ; Spirit of Elder, and Juniper-berries rectify d, 
. Digeſt chem together for ſome 
Days in a Sand-warmth in a cloſe Body, then filtre and diſ- 
ſolve in it Salt of Amber, one Ounce ; a 
two Drams; which keep cloſe-ſtopt for Uſe. 


This is an admirable Alexipharmic, and very convenient to 
ixtures, from two Drams 
| t has in it all that can be expected, 
or wiſhed for, to anſwer the Intentions of a Cordial and 
lic. Where, therefore, a Perſon is'almoſt ſpent with ſtruggling 
under a Fever, or the Nerves are even convuls d, it is very pro- 
per to be given. And in the Beginning, alſo, of an acute Diſtem- 
Diluters, as ſoon as any thing, raiſe a 
e Camphire and Salt of Amber are admirable Ingre- 
dients, and in very few officinal Preſcriptions beſides ; though 
the latter is often in occaſional Practice. This is not much 
known in the Shops, but highly deſerves 
preferable to moſt of thoſe in 
TincTURAa CANTHARIDUM. See CANTHARIDES. _ 
 TinNcTURA CasTOREL. See Cas rox. 


TixncruRa Cinnamon. 
Tin&ure of Cinnamon. 


| Take Cinnamon, two Ounces ; rectifyd Spirit of Wine, one 
Quart. Digeſt for four Days; then add Sugar, half a Pound; 
Quart, Ambergriſe balf a Scruple, and Musk 


Take Roots of 


ighteen Ounces. 


give in extemporaneous Dra 
to one Ounce in a Doſe. 


Encouragement, being 


Roſe- water, one 


Ic is preferable to the Spirit in all Fluxes and Relaxations, as 
rough aſtringent Parts of the Spice. Ie 
is, alſo, as pleaſant to take, and from the Sweets in ir, where 
they do not offend, is much more cardiac. The Doſe is from 
half an Ounce, to two or three Oun | 
TiNCTURA CORALLI. See CORALLIUM. 


it abounds more with the 


TincTuRa Cox ricis. 
Nacture of the Bart. 


Take of the Bark in Powder four Ounces ; put it into a Bolt" 
head; add to it rectify d Spirits of Wine, twelve Ounces; 
fit it for Circulation, and ſet it in a 
_ or. five- Days, ſhak 
fully into a Phial for. | | 

it is beſt given in red Wine, from twenty to one hundred 
d. to be repeated every four 
Tincrbaa Croct. See CR 
1 222 = Tancrvaa Evenorau..”...... 
what Quantity 


e Sand-heat four 
ſten; then decant the Spirit care 


Hours between the Fits, 
Urgency of the Symptoms. 
Roc bs. sn 


4 » F 3 

$ 

_T >; } ; 7 
Pur into 2 Phial 


pborbium, and pour upon it made per Peli 


lem, about four Fingers high; ſtop the Phial, and place it in 
igeſtion upon hot Sand, and leave it there for two Days, and 
there will be made a g or rediſh Tincture; ſtrain it, 
and keep it in a glaſs Bottle. N LAS 
This is very attenuating and inciſive, and is powerful in 
cleanſing old foul Ulcers, carious Bones, 
Wounds ; and is good, alſo, to diſſolve ſcrophulous Tumors, 
and very obſtinate [ndurations of the Glands. 
TincTurA FERRI. See Mans. 
TiNcTURA Guatact. See GUATACUM. 
TincTUuRA HELLEBORI. See HELLEBORUS. 
Tixcrura HikRR Picks. See HiERA PicRA. 
TincTURa GUuu Lacca. See JuJUBa INDICA. 
TiNCTURA MaRTIs AUREA. See MaRs, 
TincTURa MaRTis GLAUBERI. See Mans. 
TincTuURaA MarTis MyNnsicHTi. See Mars. 
TixncTURa MaRT1s cuu SrRrru SaLis. See Mars. 
TixcTURa MELAMr obi. See HELLEBORUs. 
TixcTUuRAa MELL1s. See MEL. 5 
TIN cruRA METALLORUM. Hicture of Metals. I have 
already given the Manner of ine go» this under the Article 
Metallum, from the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, which 
ſee. But Quincys Preparation is different, and is as follows: 


Take of Regulus Martis, half a Pound; of Spittle Duſt, 


(which is the Scoria that falls from hot Plates of Copper, 


uenched in Water) four Ounces (or the like N of 
put Mortuum of the Spirit of Verdegriſe) ; of Salt- 
petre, two Pounds; of Tartar, half a Pound. Powder and 
mix them well; and put them into a red-hot! Crucible by 
Spoonfuls: After it has ſtood melting halt an Hour, remove 
it from the Fire, and powder it in a clean warm Mortar. 
Before it attracts the Air, return it into a Matraſs, and add 
two Pounds of tartariaed Spirit of Wine: Make a circu- 
lating Veſſel of the Matraſs, and let it digeſt two Days. 
When cool and ſettled, decant the Liquor By Inclination. 


| Tt is reckoned an efficacious Alterative in all chronic Caſes. 
The Doſe is from twenty to an hundred Drops. 
Tixcruxa MyRRfas. See MyRRHA. 


TiNCTURA NITRI. 
Tin&ure of Nitre. 


Take of the Nitrum fixatum, (deſcribed in Quincy) one 
Pound; melt it in a Crucible, with a ſtrong Hear, for three 
or four Hours; then put it into a warm Mortar; 
it, and, whilſt warm, pour upon it half a Pound of tartarized 
Spirit of Wine: Ser the Mixture in a Matraſs upon warm Sand, 
gradually increaſing the Fire, till the Spirit of Wine ſim- 
mers; and fo continue for two or three Hours, in which 
time the fixed Nitre will have communicated its Tincture 

| to the Spirit of Wine: Decant, and put on more, and digeſt, 
- as long as it yields any more Tincture. | 


This operates both by Diapboreſis and Urine, but principal 
the latter Way. It is accounted-a great Purifier. of the 80 ; 
and a good Antiſcorbutic. Its Dole is from twenty to ſixty 
Drops. . 5 | aa 

$46 TiNcTURA PARALYTICA, 


icture againſt the Pally, 


Take Spaniſh. Flies in Powder, two Ounces, Seeds of Bihops- 
weed, fix Drams ; rectified Spirit of Wine, three half Pints. 
Let them digeſt together for ſome Days in a Sand Hear, 
and then decant, or filtre the clear Liquor from the Ingre- 

dients. 


This is deſigned for Embrocations in Numbneſs, and for pa- 
rah tic Limbs; in which Caſes it is a notable Stimulus; and, if 
ible, will rouze and ſtir the, almoſt inſenſible and ſtupefied 
ibres, and occaſion a proper Derivation of their Fluids, If 
much rubbed intoſkthe Part, it is ſharp enough to excoriate ;- but 
for inward Uſes, it is not to be meddled with, without Hazard 
of Stranguries, and other Diſorders of the Bladder.” 


TiNcTURa PaPavERIs CoMPosITaA. ” 
| Compound Tiacture of Poppies. 

Take of che wild Poppy Flowers, one Pound; of N 
{liced, three Drams ; of white 
French Brandy, four Pounds. Draw out the Tincture 
a gentle Heat. 1 £5 
n Tixcrunxa REOAL1s. 


Take of Copper, in little Pieces, two Ounces, put it in a 


ad en e e 


dicine: And indeed its Deſerts ate 


wder _ 


Sugar, two Ounces ; — 


Crucible, ard ſet it in a melring Furnace ; when it is red- 
hot, put s 2 Regus ovis (in os Pow r) j 
Ounces, let together the Space of a Quarter 
an Hour then caſt them into a warm greaſed Cone zwhen cold, 
beat them into a Powder, which muſt be put (by a r 
at a time) into double its Weight of melted Salt of Tartar; 
when it is all in, ſhut the Doot᷑ of the melting Furnace, and 
keep it in the ſtrongeſt Fire can be given it, for two or 
three Hours: Then take it from the Fire, and pour it into 
a clean warm Mortar 3 beat it co Powder, whilſt warm; 
and, before it attracts any Air, put it into a Matraſs, where 
there is one Pint of tartatied Spirit of Wine: Lute it as inthe | 
DO Antimonii ; and in all things proceed as in that 


Some are ſo fond of this, as to cry it up for an univerſal Me- 
t; for it is very efficacious 
in all chronic Diſeaſes. It is ſudorific and diuretic. Its Doſe is 
frot ten to fifty or fixty Drops. In the room of two Ounces of 
Copper, there may be uſed two Ounces and an half of the Scoria 
of Copper, and the Tincture will be more beautiful. Some are 
of Opinion, that the emetic Quality of Antimony is not to be 
deſtroyed, ſo as not to return again; but if theſe Tinctures are 


kept ever ſo long, they will not prove emetic. 
| TincTURa Rrota. 5 
The Royal Naucture. 


Take Musk, half a Scruple ; Civer, five Grains Balſam of 
0 


Cloves, four Drops ; of Rho- 
dium, two Drops: Drop theſe upon half a Dram of Salt of 
Tartar, and mix them well together; then pour u the 
Maſs, rectified Spirits of Wine, two Ounces; and let them 
ſtand in a Heat equal to that of the Sun, in a cloſe Veſſel, 
many Days; and afterwards pour off the clear Spirit by De- 
cantation. ; 


This is fit only to be kept in Readineſs to flavour any cordial 
Dram, that ſuch things are proper and required in, and is as good 
for thisPurpoſe, as can well be contrived : The leaſt Drop is 
ws hes for many Ounces of a Liquor. This is a Preparation 
of Le Mort. | 


Peru, twelve Drops ö 


TiIxcruxA RHABARBARI. 
Tincture of Rhubarb. 


Take of Rhubarb, one Ounce and an half; of che leſſer Car- 

damom - ſeeds and Saffron, of each two Drams ; of Liquo- 

rice- root, half an Ounce ; of French Brandy, one Pint; and 
make into a Tincture. 3 


This is given for the ſame Intention as the Root. 


 Tixncrura Roms Sos. 
Nucture of Sun Deu. 


Take of Ros Solis, or Sun Dew, four Handfuls; Cinnamon, 
Mutmegs, Mace, Cloves, Ginger, of each one Ounce 
Musk, five Grains; Spirit of Wine, one Gallon : Di 

all 2 twenty Days; and then diſſolve in the ſtrained 

Tincture, of Loaf Sugar, one Pound; and put up in a cloſe 

Veſſel for Uſe. | = 


This is a warm high Cordial, and a good Cephalic, eſpecially 


in cold Conſtitutions :. It heats the Blood, and quickens its Mo- 


tion, and greatly recruits the animal Spirits. For all theſe Rea 


ſons it contributes to what it is moſt celebrated for, the Cure of 


Impotence, and a Provoker to Venery, 


_ Tincrura RosaruUM RuBRARUM. 
© Tindture of Red Roſes, 


Take half an Ounce of Red Roſe Leaves, well cleared of the 
white Heels, and thirty of Oil of Vitriol; pour u 
them, in a glazed earthen Veſſel; two Pints and an half 6 
boiling Spring- water; and let them ſtand cloſe covered for 

three Hours; then ſtrain off the Liquor; and put to it 
three Ounces of fine Sugar- candy. | 


In the making, moſt drop in the Oil of Vitriol, after the Wa - 
ter is poured upon the R - He © BEE de 
TixncrvRra- Sacha. See -HligrR A Picn A. we 
 Tixcrura 84LAs TAgTARL HARVEYANA,. See TarTa- 
'T1NcTURA SALIS TakTARI HELMONTIANA,: See Tax 
TARUS. | | 


| TincTURA}SCAMMONI1. See SCAMMONIUM. 
[Qt] 


T1INCTURA 


TiNCTURA SxR EN TARA VIRGINIANE: 

Nucture of the Virginia Snake-root, 

Take of Virginia Snake-root powdered, two Ounces; of the 

Tincture 8 Salt of Tartar, fixteen Ounces. Digeſt ſo, as 
to draw out a Tincture. | 


Ir is convenient enough to thoſe who cannot take it in Sub- 
ſtance ; and may be given from one to three Drams in any pro- 


per Liquor, 


* TiNcCTURA STOMACHICA AMARA- 
The bitter Stomachic Nncture. | 


Take Gentian-root, and Orange-peels dried; both cut very 
ſmall, of each one Pound; pour upon them, into a glaſs 
Body, rectißed Spirits of Wine, one Gallon and an half: 
Let them ſtand cloſe covered, in a very mi ö 

ſome Days; then preſs out the Spirit ſtrongly, and let it fine 
down for Uſe. N 5 8 


The Peels muſt be of the moſt n Seville Qranges, cleared 
of the White, and carefully dried. is makes a Tincture not 
to be known from — — are ſo extra vagamly Cried up 
in Empirical Advertiſement, and is the beſt that can be made, not- 
withſtanding thoſe Boaſters talk of ſo many Ingredients in theirs; 
which is only to put a Blind upon the Ignorant. .. To this, Cen- 
tory, and many things of the like kind, might be added; but they 
would rather clog the Medicine, than increaſe its Virtues. This 
is very conveniently kept in the Shops, to make the bitter Draught 
extempore, with any kind of Wine, or other Vehicle. From fif- 
teen to ſixty Drops is ſufficient for a Doſe of two or three Ounces. 
It is, alſo, very conveniently added to Steel-wine, | 
often joined with ir. It has all the Virtues of the common Bit- 
ters, and warms and ſtrengthens the Stomach; but anſwers that 
End much better when joined. with a little Acid, which makes a 
Subaſtringent of it not much unlike the Elixir Vitrioli; one 


Ounce of Spiritus Sulphuris 75 Campanam would be wn 8 
i o- 


a Pint of this Tincture, and make it of a more beaut 


lour, and pleaſanter to take. 
T1NCTURA SUCCINI. See AMBRaA. 


TiNCTURA SULPHUR 1S. 
' Tintture of Sulphur. 


Beat of the Liver of Sulphur, (while it is warm) four Ounces, 


in a warm Mortar; put it preſently into a Matraſs; and to 


it Spirit of Wine, one Pint; fer them in Digeſtion for 
twenty-four Hours, and there will be a very red Tincture, 
which keep in a Phial well ſtopped, for Uſe. 


Canary Wine is the beſt Vehicle to give it in. Its Doſe is from 


ten to forty on 
TiIxcruRA TARTARI TARTARISATI. See TARTARUS. 
TINCTURA THERIACAL1S. 
The Alexipharmic Tincture. 
Take of French Brandy, and the beſt Vinegar, of each one 


Quart; of Venice Treacle, and Mithridate, of each half a 
Pound; digeſt them in a gentle Heat, and ſtrain out the 


Tincture for Uſe. | 
It has all the Virtues of the Treacle ; and, by the Help of the 


_ Vinegar, will ſometimes procure a Diaphoreſis, where that fails. 


In ſhort, it is an excellent Alexipharmic, and well deſerves the 
firſt Rank in Practice. It may be given from two Drams to two 
or three Ounces with any convenient Vehicle, or by itſelf. This 


may, alſo, be enticed down with many Children, who cannot be Fc 


bb be upon with any other Form: They may take from one 
ram to half an Ounce. In Fevers, it no other Medicines of 


the ſame Intention are uſed, it ought to be repeated every four 


or ſix Hours, according to the Exigency of the Caſe, till a Sweat 


riſes. 
Tincrura, TRR JaPoNicE. 
Tiuttwre of Japan Earth. 


Powder finely four Ounces of Fapen-Earth ; of Cinnamon, g 
and both monophyllous. The Flower is monopetalous, rotated, 


one Ounce; of Peruvian Bark, one Ounce and an balf; 
Musk and Ambergriſe, of each ſix Grains; rub the two laſt 


with Sugar-candy, one Ounce: Put them all into a Ma- 


traſs; and put to them Spirit of Wine, twenty-four Ounces; 
make of the Mattaſs a circulating Veſſel; lute well the Junct- 
ure; ſer it upon warm Sand, to digeſt, for four or five 
Days, ſhaking it about two or three dmes a Day; then ſer 


id Warmth, for 


as Bitters are 


8 Boer bas ve mentions three Sorts of Tinus, Which are; 


$ 


ir by to ſertle ; and entle Inclination, it mio | 
Phiat for UG. E : ee 

This is of good Service in all Defluxions, Catarrhs, Fluxes of 

the Belly, Dyſentery, and Overflowing of the Menſes; and even 


in a Gonorrhcea and old Gleets, where the Virulence has been 


already conquered. It is, alſo, ſaid to be a good Succedaneum 
to the Bark, and that it will cure Intermictents. Its Doſe is 


from half a Spoonful to three or tour, in rough Wine; or 
other proper Vehicle. 7p Ae 


Tixcrura Ventris. 
Tintture of Copper. 


Take Verdegriſe, one Dram; Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and 
_ rectified Spirit of Wine, each half an Ounce ; let them ſtand 
until chey are of a deep Sky-colour. 


This is not fit for any inward Uſe; for ir offends the Sto- 
mach, and provokes to Vomiting ; but it makes an admirable 
Injection for a Gonorrhcea ; and if Care be taken, and Skill 
enough acquired to know when the Infection is only in the Ure- 
thra, a Perſon may be ſoon and infallibly cured with ir. But it 
is adviſeable, that Beginners be not too buſy with it. | 


TincturRa VIiPERARUM CoMPosrTa. 
Compound Tintture of Vipers. 


Take of Flowers of Sulphur, one Pound ; crude Antimony 
four Ounces; grind them to a fine Powder; pur it into an 
_ earthen Diſh, and ſaturate it with Oil of Sulphur, made by 
the Bell, (or Oil of Vitriol) four Ounces ; put it into a 
Retort, and pour gradually upon At, of ſweet Spirit of Ni- 
tre, one Pound; place the Retort in a ſand Furnace, and 
draw off the Spirit. Into one Pound of this Spirit put two 
Ounces of dried Vipers; (cut into ſmall Pieces) let them digeſt 
forty-eight Hours in a Matraſs ; when cool, ſtrain it thro* 
an hair Cloth. Return the Menſtruum into a Matraſs. add- 
ing of Cochineal, Saffron, and Virginia Snake · root, of each 
two Drams ; let them digeſt forty-eight Hours; then de- 

cant the clear Tincture. 5 | 


This is ſaid to be an excellent Diaphoretic; and in the Lon- 
don Sickneſs 1665. it was much uſed with Succeſs. Its Doſe is 


from ten to fifty or ſixty Drops, in Canary or Plague-water. 


TincTuRa ViRiDis. 
The green Jincture. 


Take of Verdegriſe, half an Ounce; of yellow Arſenic, ſix 
Drams; of Alum, three Drams : Boil them together in one 
Pound of White-wine, to the Conſumption of half the 
Quantity; and, after it is cold, add to it of Roſe and Plan- 
tain · water, of gach fix Ounces. 


This hath not been received by the College, until the Diſ- 
penſatory before the preſent; and in that, Nightſhade-water was 
ordered, where that of Plaintain is here ſubſtituted, becauſe 
chat is not now directed to be made amongſt the ſimple Waters. 

TINDA parva. H. M. Arbor Malabarica, baccifera, cortice 
albicante, glomerato flore. D. Syen. It is a tall Tree, growing 
in ſandy Places, in the 9 of Malabar. | 

The Root bruiſed; and uſed by way of Lotion, is good for 
the Morbus Sacer; the ſame, bruiſed, is applied to Impoſtumes. 
TheLeaves, in Decoction, are uſed in Fomentations, or Cara- 
plaſms, for eaſing all Kinds cf Pain, and are ſerviceable to Wo- 
men in Childbed. Raii Hiſt. Plaut. | 

TINEA. See AcgoR. ff 

IV EARIA. A Name for the Sr@chas Citrina anguſti- 
olia. 
ITINIARIA, in Marcellus Empiricus, C. 17. is the Polygo- 
num. | 

TINKAR. Borax. 85 | 
| TRIO AURIUM. A Noiſe in the Ears, like that of 
a Bell. | | Wer | 
TINNUNCULUS. . A Species of Hawk mentioned by Al. 
drovandus. 

TINTINNABULUM. The Uvvura. Yeſalins. 

TINUS. | 
The Characters ares © I 

The Calyx is double, the lower trifid, the upper quinquefid, 


uinquefid, tabulated for a ſhort way below, and furniſhed with 

ve Stamina, which ariſe from the Infice of the Tube of the 
Flower. The Ovary in the Bottom of the Calyx is furniſhed 
with a long, triangular, ſcabrous Tube, and becomes a Fruit like 
an Olive, umbilicared, and full of a ſingle pear-ſhaped Seed. 


I. Tinus ; 
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„ I. Tinüg g prior; Cut: Tors Inf. Boy. Beerb. Ind. A. 
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' with a whitiſh Flower, and a black round 


D n Wan [> 


Rivin. Ter. Irr. Rupp. Flor. jen. 219: GARDENS 
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* 


2. 225; Offic. Ger. 12 Emac. 1409. 
Lauras 5 Euſitanica cærnles bacca. Park. t. 206.4 

rus ſylweſtris corni famine, foliis ſubbir ſutis. C. B. P. 461. Lan- 
1 „ genus. J. B. 1. 418. WILD BAT. 
It is a Native of Portugal, and flowers in Fuly and Augaft. 


The Berries, which are uſed, being taken inwardly, purge by 
Stool, with great Diſorder and Perturbation of the whthe Body. 
Dale from Parkinſon. X £ 

2. Tinus 8 a {+ 1 49. Ligd. 204. Laurus Hylveſtris, fo- 
(iis venoſis. C. B. P. 461. 95 

3. Tan; III. Cleft H. 49. Lugd. May Lawures ſylveſtris, fo- 
lio minore. C. B. P. 461. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant | 

The Tixws is a poiſonous Plant; the Berries, held in the Mouth, 
ſoon burn the Fauces; they are ſometimes exhibired in the Dropſy 
with ſingular Succels, being a very ſtrong Cathartic ; but I would 
not adviſe the internal Uſe of this Plant. Hiſt. Plant. adſcripr. 


Boerhaav. ; 
A ſhrubby Species of Alliaria wing in Bra ſel 
wy anc ruit, hike a 85 


Piſ. Ra Hiſt. Plant. Index. There are no Virtues aſcribed 
to it. 
TIPIOCA. A Sort of Cremor prepared of the Max mor, 


which ſee. | | 
TIPSARIA. Barley-water, from Ptiſana, Rulandus and 
ater-fly, reſembling a Spider. It 


Fohnſon write it Tapſaria. Caſtellus. 
TiPULA.- A kind of 
has fix long Legs, which it extends upon the Water, and walks 
upon them without finking ; its Body is of an oval Shape, and 
2 whitiſh Colour; its Wings are ſilver- coloured, its Eyes black, 
and its Tail ſharp- pointed. ; | 
It is of a diſcuſſive Virtue, being outwardly applied. Lemery 


des Drogues. | 
TIRUCALLI H. M. A Name for the Tirhymalus Indicus 


fruteſcens. 


TITANOKERATOPHYTON, from Tiray& Lime, or 
Plaiſter, and KERATOPHYTON, which ſee. A Name given 
by Boerhaave to a very large marine Plant, found near the Coaſt 
of Norway, reſembling the Keratophyron, except that it is in- 
cruſted, as ir were, with a calcarious or BY cous Subſtance. 
Boerhaave mentions twenty-four Species of this Plant, none of 
which have any medicinal Vircues aſcribed to them at preſent, 
that I know of. 1 " 

TITANOS, rir as,, Calx, Lime; TirevG- is expounded 
in Erotian by 1 xovia, Lime, or a Lixivium prepared thereof; 
ri. 1 dg. is Quicklime, commonly called dfv G- 
(Asbeſtus), and adviſed by Galen, de C. M. S. L. Lib. 1. 70 4. 
among dry Depilatories. Titanos in Rulandus is Lime of Gyp- 
ſum. Foeſius. Caſtellus. £50 ONE 

TITHY MALOIDES. | 

The Characters are: - 

Ic is a Species of Tithymalus; the Flower is monopetalous, ano- 
malous, and ſhaped like a Shoe. | 

Boerbaave mentions two Sorts of Tithymaloides, which are ; 

t. Tithymaloides; fruteſcens ; folio myrti ampliſſimo. T. 654. 
wm 1 1 5 5 myrtifolius, flore coccineo mellifero. Par. 

at. H. R. D. 

2. AnTithymaloides; fruteſcens ; foliis Nerii. Plum. T. 654. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. | 

There are no medicinal Virtues aſcribed to this Plant at pre- 


| ſent, that I know of. | | 


TITHY MALUS. | 

The Charactets are; , 

The Root is fibrous or- tuberous ; the Leaves are alternate, 
oblong, intire, and a few of them orbicular. The Pedicle ends 


in a groſs Body, hollow like a Calyx, to the Top of whoſe Lobes 


grow four or five anomalous Petals, often ſemilunated, and exca- 


vated, repreſenting a tetrapetaloidal Flower, with almoſt. lunar 


ments, ſurrounded with two Leaves, inſtead of a Calyx. 
From the very Bortom of the Cavity of the Calyx, at the Sides 
of the Pointal, ariſe four, five, or more Stamina, longer or 


| ſhorter, with their Teſticuli. From the Centre of the Calyx 


ariſes a long Style, or Pointal, bearing a tri or hexagonal 
rricapſular Ovary, from whoſe Centre ariſes a long, triple Tube, 
with a bifid; ſcabrous Apex; this Tube runs our into fo great a 
Length, - that che Ova pou? almoſt in the Middle of the 
Pointal. Every Patt of the Plant abounds with Plenty of Milk. 

Boerhaave mentions. forry-four Sorts of Tithymalus, which 


. ae 


1. Tichymalus ; latifolius ; Cataputia dictus. Turn. Inſt. 


86. Boerb. Ind. A. 1 Cataputia minor, Lathyris. Offic. 


Cataputia minor. Raii 1. $66. 'Latbyris major. C. B. Pin. 
293. Lathyris major hortenſis. Theat. 191. Latbyris, | 
Cataputia minor. Ger. Emac. 503. J. B. 3. 880. — . — | 
It is frequently found in Gardens, and the Parts in Uſe are the 


round oblong Seeds, or Grains, which are bigger than a Pea, and 


include under a corticous Pellicle a white, pinguious Nucleus, 


or Kernel, of a ſweetiſh, acrid, and nauſeous Taſte, anda vio- 
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lent cathattic „ but thoſe Grains, as well as thoſe of the 
other Species F bs are ſeldom uſed. 
Twelve or fourteen Grains, bruiſed, and taken in Wine, put 


the whole Body in a Commorton, purge the Belly, evacuare 


Bile and Phlegm, potently provoke Vomiting, and attract Phlegm, 
Bile, 'and Melancholy. | 
This Plant, the firſt Year of its ringing ſrom Seed, grows 
ſcarce to be two Foot high, with a thick reddiſh Stalk, beſet wich 
long and narrow bluiſh-green Leaves, and ſo continues, without 
running into Branches, till the next Year, when it riſes to three 
or four Foot high, with many Branches toward the Top; on 
which, at eve Diviſion, grow broader and ſomewhat trian- 
gular Leaves, ſet on without Footſtalks: The Flowers are (mall 
and 8 ſtanding in round hollow Leaves, which encompaſs 
the Stalk like a Cup, and theſe are followed by three ſquare Seed- 
veſſels, containing three oblong Seeds. The whole Plant is fo full 
of Milk, that, if you cut off a Branch, it will run out by Drops 
in ſome Quantity; which: Milk is of a hot, fiery, burning Taſte, 
inflaming the Mouth and Throat for a great while. This Spurge 
grows in Gardens, where it ſpri 
after it has brought its Seed to Perfection. 

This is much of the ſame Nature with the Cataputia major 


but is rather ſtronger, and more violent, in its Operation; and | 


therefore only given by bold adventuring Empirics. The Milk 
is good to take away Waris. Miller's Bot, Off. 

The Whole of this Plant abounds with a milky, highly acrid 
Juice, which operates yiolently both by Vomit and Stool, It is 
claſſed among the Poiſons which are manifeſtly acrid and cauſtic, 
which create a Gangrene and Putrefaction, and whoſe Effects 
are to be oppoſed by aqueous, tepid, ſomewhat acrid, and pin- 
guious Subſtances ; . as, alſo, by Preparations of 9 See 
Boerbaa ve, Inſtitut. 1137. Foreſt, Obſ. Med. L. 1. 0/ 23. 
Feel. J. 2. Its moſt ſpecific Remedy or Antidote is ſaid to be 
St. John's-wort. See Kircherys, Mund. Subt. T. 2. and Baubine 
from Mazthiolus informs us, that if any one intends gp deſtroy 
the Hairs of his Eyebrows and Forchead, he may mix the Juice 
of this Plant with Oil, and anoinc them with & in the Sun, but 
in ſuch a manner, 'that no Part of the Preparation touch his Eyes 
and Face, fince ſuch Parts are immediately inflated, become red, 
and reſemble a Leproſy. The Juice of the Garden-ſpurze removes 
the Tooth-ach, when put into the Cavity of the affected Tooth 
but due Care muſt be taken to fortify the Gum by means of red 
Wax; for which reaſon it ought to be principally uſed in re- 
moving ſuperfluous Hairs, .Wafts, and Serpigos. Impudent Beg- 
gars generally uſe to ſpoil and deform their Skins by means of 
this Nike, in order the more effectually to move the deluded 
Spectator to Compaſſion, Bauhine, alſo, informs us, that, in 
order to purge by Stool, Fernelius orders three or four Leaves 
of Garden- {purge to be exhibited in pinguious Broth, Dioſco- 
rides, alſo, obſerves, that the Leaves of this Plant boiled with a 
Fowl, or Pot-herbs, produced the lame Effect. If Fiſhes eat the 
Leaves. and Seeds of this Plant, when thrown into-Ponds and 
Lakes, they turn up their Bellies as if they were dead, ſo that 
they may be catched by the Haad, and will revive, when bu 
into other Water, according to Bawhine from Hollerius. Twelve 
or fourteen Seeds of Garden-ſpurge, bruiſed and drank in Wine, 
throw the whole Body into Commotions, Purge by Stool, eli- 
minate Phlegm and Bile, powerfally vomic, and procure an Ex- 
3 of Phlegm, Choler, and Melancholy. 2 from 

yagws affirms, that Pills prepared of the Milk of this Plant, Vi- 
negar, and aromatic Subſtances, are beneficial to dropſical Pa- 
tients. Dioſcorides informs us, that ſix or ſeven of the Seeds taken 
in Pills, Figs, or Dates, - purge by Stool, and evacuate Bile, 
Phlegm, and Water, but that the Patient muſt drink cold 
Water after them. According to Pliny, „twenty Seeds of 
“ Garden-ſpurge, drank in pure Water, or Hydromel, cure 
& droplical Patients, and evacuate Bile. Thoſe who intend to 
ce be. violently purged, take them with the Husks; but, as theſe 
< are found offenſive to the Stomach, it is thought proper to 
ce take them with Fiſh, or Broth prepared of Fowls.” Bauhine 
from Matthiolus informs us, that ten or twelve Seeds of Garden- 
ſpurge, freed from the Husks, are beneficially exhibited in order 


to excite a violent Vomiting in thoſe who have ſwallowed Love- 


potions, or other bewitching Things. But as there is no Scarcity 
of ſecure Emerics and Purgatives in the Materia Medica, there 
can be no Reaſon for preſcribing the Seeds of this Plant, with 
which Ie Guacks have killed many, thinking to di- 
ſtinguiſn themſelyes from the knowing and skiliul Phyſicians, 
Thoſe who have, perhaps, without any Injury, — any of 
theſe Seeds, owe their good Fortune rather to the Smallnet of 
the Doſe, their Stomachs A with acid Juices, a previous 
Uſe of oleous Liquors, the uſing Things of a like Nature imme- 
natural Vigour of their Conſticutions, than 
to the ſafe and innocent Nature of ſuch a Medicine. That in 
ſome Patients the Seeds of Garden · ſpurge ſhould operate by 
Stool, and in others by Vomit, ſeems to be owing to the particu- 
lar Habit and A e of thoſe who ule them; ſince it is 
certain, that ſome have Bodies more diſpoſed to one particular 


kind of Evacuation, than others; or to the Juices, or Replys 
; 3 a 4 ; - 5 - . O 
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of the Aliments, lolged in the Stomach, and promoting one or 

other of the Evacua ions by means of the Purgative. Perhaps this 
| Circumſtance has laid a Foundation for the Story which prevails 
a . . old e one ber. Db pes 1 ** are 
ſttipt downwards, c e by Stool; whereas, if they are ſtript up- 

win i CET by omit, Ettmuller informs, © Neth 
ce Seeds of Garden · ſpurge are purgative. Thus, for Inſtance, if 


« from ten to twelve or fifteen Seeds are bruiſed and taken in a 


et poached » they purge violently and inſtantaneouſly by 
4 Groll If che Intention 4 thar they ſhould purge ſtrongly, 
ce they ſhould be well chewed ; but if they are intended to vomit, 
« they are to be ſwallowed whole.” See Baubine, 3. P. Mo- 
riſ. 3. Ray, 1. Dioſe. 4. Plin. 27. Bodeus in Theophraſt. 
Schrod. Pharm, Ettmuller, 1. Dale. Konig. R. U. Boceler. 1. 
2. Tichymalus ; Characias ; amygdaloides. Boerb. Ind. A. 
25 7 Tithymalus Characjas. Gffic. ichymalus Characias Monſ- 
pelienſium, Ger. 405." Emac. 499. Park. Theat. 186, Raii 


. 2. 212. Tibymalus Characias rubens peregrinus. C. B. 
N. * nd. 8. Tithymalus amygdaloides ſeu Chara- 
ciat. J. B. 3. 672, Raii Hiſt. 864. Eſula Characias rubens. Ri- 
vin. WOOD-SPURGE. 


This Species grows in rocky Places both in France and Tray, 
and flowers in March ; the Flower is not of a pale or yellowi 
Colour, as in the reſt, but black. 

The Root, Leaves, and Seeds, are of an acrimonious and 
cauſtic Quality; and the Juice, as Dioſcorides ſays, is a violent 
Cathartic. | | i N | 

3. Tichymalus ; Characias; amygdaloides; foliis eleganter va- 

egatis. Flor, 2. 115. ; 

4. Tithymalus ; Characias ; folio ſerrato. C. B. P. 290. 

5. Tithymalus; Afer; arboreſcens ; folio Hyperici majore, 
in ſummitate ramorum confertim nato. 

6. Tichymalus; arboreſcens: tolio glauco, anguſto, acuto, 
denſe congeſto. Boerh. Ind. A. 256. Tithymalus paralius. Of- 
fic. J. B. 3. 674. Ger. 401. Emac. 498 aii Hiſt. 1. 
865. Synop. 3. 312. Tithymalus paralius 45 maritimus, Park. 
Theat. 184. Tithymalus maritimus. C. B. P. 291, Tourn. 
Inſt. 87. Eſula marina Linarie folio. Rivin. Irr. Tet. 
SEA-SPURGE. 

It grows in ſandy Places by the Sea - ſide, and runs up, with 
ſome red, woody Sprigs, a Foot, or a Cubic in Height, and 
thick-ſer, from Top to — with Leaves ſomewhat like thoſe 
of Flax. but thick, and of a greyiſh Sort of Colour, and tur- 

d with a lacteous Juice of a very acrimonious Quality. The 

oot & of a good Thickneſs, oblong, woody, and perennial. 

The whole Plant is reſerved for Ule, and is eſteemed of the 
ſame Virtues with the other Spurges. 

7. Tirhymalus ; myrſinites ; latifolius. C. B P. 290. Boer. 
Ind. A. 256, Tithymalus myrtites, Offic. Tichymalus m rſs 
nites. J. 8. 3. 674: Park. Their. 187. Raii Hiſt. 1. 865. 
Tithymalus myrtifolius. Ger. 402. Tithymalus myrtifolius, lati- 
olius. Ger. Emac. 499: Eſula foliis myrti. Rivin. Irr. Ter. 
MYRTLE-SPURGE. | 

This Species ſhoots forth ſpriggy Stalks a Span in Length, and 

retty thick, which, for the moſt part, ſpread themſelves on the 
Grand, and are ſurrounded with Leaves orderly diſpoſed, re- 
ſembling thoſe of Myrtle, fattiſh, of a glaucous Colour, and acu- 
minated. The Ends of the Branches run into ſmall Sprays, per- 
forating round, pyxidated Leaves, and diſpoſed in the Form of 
an Umbella; upon theſe, among the Leaves, grow Flowers of 
an herbaceous Colour. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

It grows in Calabria and Sicily, and flowers in Summer. The 
Root, Leaves, Seed, and Juice, are uſed, and are ſaid by Diaſco- 
rides to be of the ſame Virrues with thoſe of the Tirhymalus Cha- 
racias, or WooD-SPURGE. 

8. Tithymalus; myrſinites; anguſtifolius. C. B. P. 290. 

9. Tithymalus; arboreus; caule corallino; folio Hyperici ; 
Pericarpio bar bato. | 

10. Tithymalus; Characias; radice repente. H. R. Par. 

11. Tithymalus; ſalicis anguſto folio glabro. 29 

12. Tithymalus; tuberoſa 7 radice. See Aptos. 

13. Tithymalus ; paluſtris; fruticoſus. C. B. P. 292. Tours. 
Inft. 87. Boerh. Ind A. 256. Eſula major. Offic. Efala 
major Germanica, Ger. 404. Emac. 1 Tithymalus paluſ- 
tris, five Eſula — Germanica. Park. Theat. 188. Tithy- 
malys maguus multicaulis, fou? Fine +4 J. 5 I. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 864. GERMAN SPURGE. 

This Species of Tn has a very large thick Root, ſeve- 
rab times bigger than a Man's Arm, ſpread out into many Bran- 
ches, and ſending up many rough Stalke, two or three Foot 
high, reddiſh, and much divided, er long, narrowiſh, 
green Leaves, broadeſt at the End. e Flowers, which grow 
on the Tops of the Stalks, are ſmall and yellow, like other 
Spurges, which are followed by triangular Seed-vellels contain- 
ing three roundiſh Seeds. The whole Plant is full of a cauſtic 

Ik, burning and inflaming the Mouth and Jaws for a great 
while together. wy 70 in ſeveral Parts of Germany, flower - 

e 


ing in June. oot is uſed, and of that the Bark only. 
t is a ſtrong Cathartic, working violently by Vomit and Stool, 
but is very offenſive to the Stomach and Bowels by reaſon of its 


1 


ſharp corroſive Quality, and therefore ought to be uſed with the 
utmoſt Caution by ſteeping it in Vinegar, and giving proper Cor- 
rectors, and then it is ſaid to evacuate ſerous and bilious Hu- 


mours, and to help the Dropſy, Gout, and other obſtinare Dif. 


ng It is put in the Pilula Mechoacanne and Fatide. Miller's 

It grows plentifully in the upper Germany, and in the lower 
by the Rhine, and in Sileſia on the ſandy n Banks of Ri- 
vers, but with us is cultivated in Gardens. The Part uſed in 
Medicine is the Root, which is a very potent Purge of Phlegm, 
chiefly by Stool. Of the Root, Herb, and lacteous Juice, is 
Prepared a ſingular kind of Ointment, which is very effectual 
againſt a contagious Scabies of the Head. 

14. Tithymalus; arboreus; altiſſimus; folio' ſalicis; caulibus 
rubentibus. » 

15- Tithymalus; arvenſis; latifolius ; Germanicus. C. B. P. 
291. Eſula minor, vulgo. | | 

16. Tithymalus, Amygdali folio anguſtiori ; montis Pollini. 

17. Tithymalus, Amygdali folio, breviori ; latiori, hirſuto; 
montis. Pollini. F | a 

18. Tithymalus; ſubrotundis foliis majoribus, crenatis. Boerb. 
Ind. A. 256. Tithymalus. Offic. Helioſcopius. Ger. 313. 
Emac. 498. Park. Theat. 189. C. B. P. 291. Raii Aid. 
F- — 0. 3. th r 7 a0 8 : þ = aces; Helio- 
ſcopius ſive ſolſequins. J. B. 3. Eſula ſoliſequa., Rupp. 
Flor. Jen. 4 SUN-SPURGE, 1 HART ORT. 3 

This Species is of an herby Taſte, a little ſaltiſn; it gives a 
very deep Tincture of Red to the glue · paper. Martyn Tour- 

ort. 

This Plant has a ſi white Root, which runs ſtrait down- 
wards, is furniſhed with ſome Fibres, and ſhoots forth a ſingle 
Stalk, balf a Foot, or a Foot in Height, round, and with a few 
Hairs- The Leaves grow thick on the Stalk, without any Order, 
and are like thoſe of Purſlane, or the Peplis, a Digit, and ſome- 
times a Digit and half in Length, roundiſh at the End, and finely 
indented about the Edges. The Top of the Stalk divides itſelf 
into Sprays commonly five in Number, making a fort of Um- 
bella ſurrounded by a like Number of Leaves, which are 
large, and rounder than thoſe on the Stalk, and each Spray parts 
into ,three others, ſurrounded by as many Leaves. The Flowers 
grow ſingle on the Stalks and Divarications of the Sprays, and 
are ſmall, herbaceous, tetrapetalous, with roundiſh, and not at all 
lunulated Petal; The Pointal proceeds from the Middle of the 
Flower, and has its Apex turgid with a triangular, tricoccous 
Seed - veſſel, reflexed towards the Sides of the Flower. 

It flowers, and the Seed is ripe in Summer, but it periſhes in 
Winter. It grows in Kirchen-gardens, fat ploughed Fields, and 
is frequently found among Ruins by the Walls of Cities, and 
in the like Places. Raii Hiſt. P. i 

Beſides the Virtues it has in common with the other Species, 
the Juice is recommended againſt Warrs. Dale. 

19. Tithymalus; rotundis foliis, non crenatis. Tourn. Inſt. 
87. Boerh. Ind. A. 256. Peplus. Offic. Peplis five Eſula 
rotunda. C. B. P. 292. Ger. 406. Emac. 503. J. B. z. 
669. Raii Hiſt. 1. 869. Eſula rotunda five Peplus. Parl. | 
Theat. 194. gs 7 wy ond N foliis ſubrotundis, nou 
crenatis, Peplus diffus. aii Synop. 3. 313, PETTY- 
SPURGE, 4 yNOP. 3. 313 


This is a Plant a Span in Height, full of a milky Juice, like 


the Tithymalus Helioſcopius, and ſeems to be a Species of it, only 
leſsin all reſpects. The Stalks are rediſh, the Leaves are very 
ſmall, of an oblongiſh Round, and entire at the Margin, (by 
which proper Character it is certainly diſtinguſhed from the 
Tithymalus Helioſcopius, whoſe Leaves ase crenated) larger bo- 
low, and ſmaller above. The Coma, or Tops of the Stalks, 


are rounded, or formed into an Umbella. The Root is ſlender, 


fibrous, and annual. 

It grows in Gardens and Vineyards, and ſometimes is culti- 
vated in Fields; flowers in Summer, and endures till Winter. Raii 
v Tale in iy mel, Bile and P 

Taken in Hydro it evacuates and Phlegm; fprinkled 
upon Meat, it excites Commotions in the Belly. Dn from 
Dioſcorides. 

20, Tithymalus; annuus; folio rotundo ; & caule viridi. 

21. Tithymalus; maritimus; folio 'Linariz. Boerb. Ind. A. 
256. Tithymalus amygdaloides . Tourn. Inſt.” 86. 
Tithymalns characias anguſtifolins. Ger. Emac. 500. Park. 
Theat. 187. Tithymalo maritime affinis, Linarie folio. C. B. P. 
256. Eſula folio Amygdali anguſto. Rupp. Flor. fot 220. Aly. 

„ affinis. J. 3B. 676. NARROW- 


Matthioli, Tithymal 
AVED WOOD-SPURGE. 

It grows in Woods, and among Ruſhes and Brambles; the 
Leaves are uſed, and eſteern'd of the tame Virtues wich thoſe of 
the other Species of Tithymalus. Dale, 

22. Titbymalus; Ragulinus; flore luteo; pentapetalo. M. H. 
3- 342. | : | 
33 s I men exiguus ; erectus. H. L. Eſula exigua, Tragi. 

0.357 | | 

24. Tithymalus; foliis Pini; forte Dioſcoridis Pityuſa. 

C. B. P. 292. Tourn. Inſt, 86. Boerb. Ind. A. 257. Eſala 
I | 'Y mor, 
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minor, Pitynſa. Offic. Tithymalus Pinens. Ger. Emac. 


Pityuſa, Tithymalus Pinens five Eſula minor a Ther $48. 
ityuſa, Titbymaius Finens five Eſula minor. A 5 
Tithymalo ep mihi, Pityuſa, multis. J. B. 3. 665. Raii 
Hitt. 1. 867, PINE-SPURGE. 

This Species has a much leſſer Root than the Tirbymalus pa- 
luftris fruticoſus, and ſends forth many Scalks not much branched, 
a Foot or more high, ſet thick with long narrow Leaves like Toad- 
Flax, but rounder pointed ; the Tops of the Stalks are divided into 
ſeveral Partitions like Umbels, having ſeveral hollow Cup: like 
Leaves pierced through by the Foor-ſtalks of the Flowers, which 
are ſmall and yellow; the Seed · veſſel is triangular. It grows in feve- 
ral Places of Germany and France, but with us only in Gardens, 

The Virtues aſcribed to this Spurge are the fame with thoſe of 
the Tithymalus paluſtris tte, being a ſtrong and violent 
Cathartic and Emetic; but the Shops being furniſhed with 
ſafer and gentler Medicines, both of them are worn out of 
Eſteem, and very wy preſcribed. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Parts uſed in Medicine are the Root, Bark of the Root, 


C 


| and the Leaves. The Root is oblong, more ſlender than that of 


the Eſula major, of a brown Colour on the Outſide, but of a 
whitiſh Yellow within, and of a pretty acrid Taſte. . 

Te burns the Tongue and Fauces by its cauſtic Acrimony, 
when but taſted; but, taken inwardly, it purges Water from 
hydropic Perſons upwards and downwards, wit ſuch Violence 
and Diſorder, as requires great Caution in uſing it. Both this, 
and the Eſula major, are correted by Maceration in Acids. 
Dale. : 

Z/ula purges Phlegm moſt violently, and a by Stool; 
whence it is called the Countryman's Rhubarb. It is of an 
acrimonious, cauſtic, and corroſive Nature, ſo as to be ſerviceable 
to ſturdy Beggars, who with its Juice raiſe Exulcerations on 
their Skin, that they may appear afflicted with the Scabies, 
and the like Diſeaſes, in order to move Pity. Schroder. | 

c. Hoffman ſays, that he never preſcrib'd it himſelf, but has been 
an Obſerver of the Raſhneſs of the common Sort, who have 
ventur'd to take it by whole Spoonfuls. If any, however, has a 
mind to try it, let him uſe the Eſula præparata of the Shops, 
which has lain four-and-twenty Hours in an Infuſion of very 
ſtrong Vinegar, and then dry'd: The Doſe hereof is from two 
Scruples to a Dram, and is an innocent Purge. Caſp. Dornavius 


corrects it thus : 


Take of Eſula prepar'd, four Ounces ; Mace, Galangals, each 
two Drams; Spodium prepared, one Dram; Traga- 
canth, Bdellium, each three Drams: Reduce them to a 
Powder, of which give from half a Dram to a Dram. 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

25. Tithymalus; cypariſſias. Proſp. Alpin. Exot. 65. M. H. 

3.438. EY” 5 

This Species of Tithymalus has a thick Root, four Digits in 

Length, and turgid with a milky Juice, as is, alſo, the whole 
Plant, while it is freſh. This Root ſhoots up a Multitude of 
thin, ſlender juncous, Stalks, furniſhed with numerous ſmall, 
lender, ſhort Capillaments, like Lime-leaves, (whence the 
Name Cypariſſa has been given to this Plant) naked near the 
Root, but marked with frequent blackiſh ſmall Spots. Each 
of theſe Stalks has its Top form'd into an Umbella conſiſting 
of three or four Sprigs; and at the Beginning of the Umbel 

on each Side a ſmall oblong Leaf, ſharp at the Extremity, an 

reſembling a Myrtle- leaf; but leſs, and thinner. Every Sprig of 
the Umbella, alſo, has about the Middle, on each Side, a Leaf 
like the former, bur leſs, from whence it continues to bare 
Leavesin manner of a Spike to the Extremity, inclining on one 


- Side, and much ſhorter and broader than the reſt; with ſmall 


Flowers, like tiſe of the Leucoium, and ſmall Fruit of a trian- 
ular Figure, containing three round, white Seeds, leſs than a 
Grain of Pepper. Among the aforeſaid long, {lender, and trait 
Stalks, there are ſomerimes one or two of the Thickneſs of the 
little Finger, which are likewiſe divided into ſeveral foliated 
Caules, or Sprigs, each adorned on the Top with an Umbella, 
as the others, and theſe thick Stalks, before their Diviſion, are, 
alſo, naked; and marked with Spots 2 8 
The whole Plant, while freſh, abounds with a milky Juice, 
which the Natives uſe as a Cathartic for the Evacuation of pitui- 
tous and ſerous Humours. Proſper Alpinus de Plantis exoticis. 
26. Tirhymalus ; exiguus ; procumbens ; Chamæſyce dictus. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 257. Chameſyce. Offic. Ger. 21 mac. 504. 
Park. Theat. 195. C. B. P. 293. J. B. 3. 667. Raii Hiſt, 1. 
869. Tithymalus exiguus glaber, Nummulariæ folio. Tourn. 
Inſt. 87. Eſula minima Chameſyce dicta. Volck. Flor. Nor. 
"55. TIME-SPURGE. | 
his Species bas a little ſlender Root, about a Palm in 
Length, and furniſhed with ſome very {lender Fibres. The 
Stalks are from three Inches to a Foot in Length, and ſub- 
divided into ſmall Branches; the Stalks are of a rediſh Colour, 
ſome what hairy, and ſpreading circularly on the Ground; at 
their Joints grow ſmall Leaves, conjugated, roundiſh, and re- 
diſh on the Side towards the Earth, and greeniſh above, only 


diſtinguiſhed with a purple Spot in the middle ; and ſome of 


them at the Extremities of the Sprays, have borh their upper 
and under Face of a very deep Red. The Flowers are of a 


purple Coloys and are produced at the Divarication of the. 
prays among the Leaves. . 

It grows in the Vi | and Fields of Italy; Sicily, and 
Languedoc and Provence in France, and flowers in | Is mer. 
8 The Ar 2 fon . ns, as well as 

e Juice, which is a Re inſt the Sti a Scorpion, 
the Puct being anointed therewith . Dio aſd wag | : 
3 Tithymalus; Americanus; arboreſcens z folio Cotinl. 

.A. 1. 29. 

28. Tithymalus; Indicus; fruteſcens. Rai Hif. Plant. 1710, 
Tiru 5 2 Ma * H. A. 2. 85. * &; bs 
29. Tithymalus; Indicus; vimineus ; penitus H. R. D. 

30. Tithywalus arboreus. Park. Theat, 1 8 Exot. 
63. Raii Hiſt. 1. 864. Turn. Inſt, 85. Boerb. Ind. A. 257. Ti- 
thymalus dendroides, Offic. J. B. 3. 675. Tithymalus dew baides 
ex Codice Ceſareo, Ger. Emac. 501. Tithymalus myrtifolixs 
8 CG. 8, F. 29% Thrbymelar my ſuites 2 cens. 

er. Emac. 499. Eſula caule craſſo. Rivin. Irr. Tet. TREE- 
SPURGE. wo: oF | 

The Tithymalus arboreus grows in the Iſland of crete (now 
Candy) to the Height of a Man, or higher. The Roots are nu- 
merous, long, ſlender, whitiſh, running out here-and-there in 
ſtrait Lines within the Earth, and all meeting together at the 
Beginning of the Trunk, or all proceeding from the Begin- 
ning of the Trunk From the Trunk, which is thick, 
round, and of a Man's Height, proceed ſeveral ſtrait, lender, 
viſcid Branches, forming a kind of Umbella, and beſet with 
. Leaves, without any Order, and thinner than thoſe of the 
Tithymalus Characias. On the Tops are the Flowers repreſenting 
a ſmall Umbella, and ſucceeded by ſmall, round, white Seec 
The whole Plant is turgid with a lacteous Juice. 

It is uſed as a Cathartic; for the Weight of half an Obolus 
purges Bile, Phlegm, and ſerous Humours. It is hot and dry be- 
yond the third Degree, and excites an Inflammation and Exul- 
ceration. P. Bellonius tells us, that he ſaw on the Top of Mount 
Ida a Tithymalus Dendridas of twice a Man's Height, and as 
thick as a Man's Thigh. ahi * as de Plantis exoticis, 

It grows in the mountainous Parts of the Kingdom of Naples, 
and other Countries. The Leaves, Seeds, and Juice, are uſed ; 
which, according to Dioſcorides, have the ſame Virtues as moſt of 
the other Species of Tithymalus. Dale, 

31. Tithymalus; Orientalis; Salicis folio; caule purpureo 
flore magno. T. Cor. 2. | ; 

32. Tithymalus; annuus; erectus; folio oblongo, acuminato. 
T. 87. Peplis, annua, foliis acutis, flore muſcoſo. Bocc, Rar. 24. 

33. Tithymalus ; Africanus; tuberoſus ; folio Myrti. | 

34. Tithymalus; Americanus; folio & facie Hyperici. 

35. Tithymalus; folio longo, glauco; caule rubro; capſulis 
verrucoſis; elatior; Siculus. Raii H. $72, 

36. Tithymalus; Creticus; characias; anguſti folius ; villoſus 
& incanus. T. Cor. 1. | 

7. Tithymalus; ſylyaticus; lunato flore. C. B. P. 190. Towry. 
Inſt. 85. Boerh, Ind. A. 277: Tithymalus lunato flore Columns. 
Park. t. 187, Raii Hiſt. 1. 871, Tithymalus Joe toto 
anno folia retinens. J. B. 3. 671. EVERGREEN WOOD- 
SPURGE. | 

This Root is ſmall in reſpect of the Plant, black on the Out- 
fide, and produces ſeveral Stalks a Foot in Height, rediſh from 
the Bottom, and ſmooth ; but, from the Middle, chere are ſeveral 
Leaves diſpoſed almoſt in the Form of a Wheel, to the Top, of 
a lively Green and hairy, and cover'd with ſhort, roundiſh Leaves, 

laced alternately. e Stalk about the Bottom is bare of 
aves, like the Characias, From the Top of the Leaves pro- 
ceed ſore Alæ, bearing, on the Top, round, hollow Leaves, 
from whence proceed two others, ſtanding on juncous Pedicles, 
and hollow, like a Baſon : In theſe grow the Flowers, which are 
of an herbaceous Colour, inclining to yellow, tetrapetalous, and 
repreſenting the Figure of a new Creſcent, the Horns turned 
outwards, and the gibbous Parts looking inwards, and touching 
one another. They are furniſhed with four yellow Stamina, from 
whoſe Umbilicus proceeds the Pointal, ſuſtaining on the Top a 
triangular Fruit, propending downwards. 

It grows in ſeveral Parts of 1:aly, deli __ in high, moiſt, 
and but little ſheltered Places; it has nos ngular in its Vir- 
tues. Raii H. P. i a 

38. Tichymalus; folio lini; major; Italicus. Barr. Obſ. 60, 
Ic. 821. 

9 9. Tithymalus; marinus; ſolio retuſo; Terracinenſis. Barr. 
Ovſ. 50. 

40. Tithymalus; paluſtris; villoſus; mollior ; erectus. Barr. 
O,. 41. Ic. 885. 

2 Tithymalus ; folio Salicis tenuiſſime ſerrato & villoſo. 


T. 86. 

19 Tithymalus; Lugdunenſis; Laureolæ folio. D. Goiffor. 
R. D. g ; 
43- Tithymalus; annuus; Lini folio acuto. Bot. Monſp. M. H. 


3- 339- 
44- Tithymalus; exiguus; villoſus; Nummulariz folio. T. 87. 


Chameſyce villoſa, major, cauliculis viridibus. Schol. Bot. 122. 
M. H. 3. 340. Boerh. Ind. alt, Plant. Vol. x. | 


— The 


The whole Plant, in what Part ſoever wounded, di 

a very copious and very white Milk, which by Inſolation b 

comes of a brown Colour. This Juice is of a moſt acrid, fervid, 
and penetrating Taſte, which remains a long time; and, if 
taken in too great a Quantity, it inflames the Fauces, and produces 
a Quinſey. Apply'd to the Skin, and ſuffer'd to remain there for 
ſome time, it firſt cauſes a Redrieſs, and afterwards corrupts 
the whole Part. Hence by Po ge of its _— or p — is 
very effectual in eating out extirpati arts, ſmall Can- 
os and Tumors. The Plant dried, T. to the Weight of 
four Grains, cauſes a plentiful Evacuation of Serum, but not 
without moſt violent Gripings, and forces out Water through 
the Kidneys and Bladder. The Roots dry'd, and boiled in 
Whey, are proper in a Dropſy, and we read of wonderful 
Effects of it in Rulandus's Book of Empiric Caſes. From the 
firſt Species is prepar'd the Juice of the Cataputia of the Shops, 
and of the ſame is prepared an Oil, which is brought from 
India, A few Drops of this Juice, being involved in ſome 
tenacious Matter, and taken, are a more potent Cathartic than 
the Eſula. This Juice is much like Scammony, but more acrimo- 
nious. If this Plant be boiled in Vinegar or Rheniſh Wine, it 
loſes all its Force; and this is all the Method by which the 
French Phyſicians would have it corrected, but then it is of no 
Service in the Cure of Diſeaſes. Hippocrates ſays, that the 
Eſula, Hellebore, and the Grana Cnidia, cure the Dropſy ; but 
thoſe are of an alcaline and igneous Quality. The Tizhymalus, 
unce the Root of Jalap has been known, is but little uſed. Hiſt. 


Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav. a 

2 foregoing Sorts of Tithymalus, Dale mentions the 
following ; 

I. Tith? malus Myrſinites fructu Verrucæ ſimili. C. B. P. 291. 
Wers. Inft 84. Tithymalus verrucoſus. J. B. 3. 673. Raii Hiſt. 
1. 871. Synop. 3. 312. Tithymalus werrucoſus Dalechampii. 
Park. Theat. 187. ROUGH-FRUITED-SPURGE. : 

It grows in the Fields, and the Herb, which is uſed in Medi- 
cine, agrees in Virtues with the other Spurges. : 

2, Tithymalus platyphyllos. Offic. Ger. 404. Emac. 500. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 870. Tithymalus . Hiſpanicus.. C. B. P. 25 
Tourn. Inſt, 86. Park. Theat. 188. BROAD-LEAVED 
SPURGE. 

It grows in Spain, and flowers in Summer. The Parts uſed 
are the Root, the Juice, and the Leaves, which have the fame 


Virtues with the other Species. 1 ſays, that, bruiſed, 


and thrown into the Waters, it kills Fiſh. 

3. Prryvsa. Offic. Tithymalus foliis brevibus, aculeatis. 
C. B. P. 292. Tithymalus Cy ariſſias vulgaris. Park. Theat. 25 
voad icon. PINE-SPURGE WITH SHARP-POINT 


EAVES. 
It grows in Italy. The Root, which is tbe Part uſed, is 


reckoned among Cathartics. 

3 PEPLIs, Offi Ger. 406. Emac. 503. Park. Theat. 194. 
J. B. z. 668. Rai: Hiſt. 1. 869. Peplis maritime folio _ 
C. B. P. 291. Tithymalus maritimus ſupinus annuus Peplis dictus. 
Raii Synop. 3. 313. Tithymalus maritimus folio obrofs aurito, 
rubro perinde ac caule. Tourn. Inſt. 87. PURPLE SEA- 
SPURGE. : | 

This Species grows in the ſandy Places of the Sea-ſhore, and 
flowers in Summer. The Herb, which is uſed, isendu'd with 
the ſame medicinal Virtues as moſt of the other Species. 

The fifth is the HiepoeHaEs ; which ſee. 

The fixth is the Tithymalus cypariſſias. Offic. C. B. P. 291. 
J. B. 3. 663. Raii Hiſt. 1. 867. Tourn. Inſt. 86; Tithymalus 
c ift vulgaris. Park. Theat. 193. Tithymalus cupreſſinus. 

er. 402. Emac. 499. Eſula Officinarum. Volck. 154. Cæſalp. 
374- CYPRESS-S RGE. 

Caſpar Baubine ranges under this laſt Species the Ti:hymalus 
cupre II. of Tabernemontanus ; but thoſe who conſider this 
Figure well, and thoſe of the Tithymalus Cyperiſſas and of the 
Tithymalus Cupreſſinus I. of the ſame Author will allow that 
John Bauhine had Reaſon to believe, that theſe three Figures re- 
preſent the ſame Plant in different States. It is often found in 
the Spring, with ſeveral Stalks without Branches, garniſhed with 
larger Leaves than ordinary; eſpecially towards the Top, where 
they are marbled with Spots of the Colour of Oker. Caſpar 
Bauhine has made a different * of it. Thalius calls it Tirby- 
malus 5ixTbpunac, and has taken it for a now deſcripr. Fo 
Baubine believes, that it is an Abortion of the common Tizhy- 
malus Cypariſſas. It has been obſerved in the Wood of Boulogne, 
that the ſame Plant had ſuch Stalks and Leaves as Thalivs has 
deſcribed ; theſe Stalks were mixed, alſo, among others that were 


in good Condition; they periſhed in a little ime, and then the 


Root produced better. 

The Leaves of the Tithymales Cypariſſias have the Tafte of 
Almonds, the Milk of which has been drawn by Emulſion ; 
they are ſtyptic, but without any Acrimony, or Bitterneſs ; and 

ive a pretty deep Tincture of Red to the blue Paper; but the 
Rom give a much deeper: They ſeem at firſt, to have the ſame 


Taſte with the Leaves, but leave at laſt a very conſiderable 
Acrimony in the Throat. It is very ny that there is in the 
Roots of this Plant a Salr reſembling Alum but involved in a 
great Quantity of reſinos Sulphur. 


Mixture whitens the 


or cutting Inſtrument, either in 


TON 


Phlegm of the Spurge much afer the ſame manner, as it hap- 
to the Magiſtery of Jalap, or that of Scammony. 2 
we th is an excellent Hydragogue. It is very proper to correct 
it by maceratingit in Vinegar, or the Solution of Cream of 
Tartar; For if one fwallows ever ſo little of this Root, it leaves 
a conſiderable Acrimony and Burning, not only in the Throar, 
bur all along the Oeſophagus, and ſometimes in the Sromach 
irſelf, The Bark of the Roots of this Plant is given in Sub- 
ſtance from a Scruple to a Dram, and in Infuſion from one 
Dram to two. This Purgative is good for the Dropſy, Ca- 
chexy, and intermitting Fevers. It may be uſed in all Diſcat 
where it is requifite to carry off the Humours that reſiſt the 
ordinary Purgatives. It muſt be given in a Bolus after the follow- 
ing manner; take half a Dram, or two Scruples, of the Root of 
this Spurge, half a Dram of Cream of Tartar, twenty Grains 
of Mercurius dulcis ; mix them with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Marmelade of Orange-flowers, or with the Conſerve of Worm- 
wood > Rea with five or fix Drops of Balſam of Pers: The 
Magiſtery may, alſo, be made of the whole Plant, bruiſed and 
digeſted in Spirit of Wine. Twelve, fifteen, or twenty Seeds, 
with the Husks of this Spurge, purge well: It is uſually called in 
French, Petite Eſule, Eſula minor Officinarum. ; 

Fernelius uſed it as the Baſis of the Pills, which he calls Pilulz 
ex Eſula, the Doſe of which is two Scruples. The Root of this 
Plant is an Ingredient in the Benedicta laxativa, Hydragogum 
eximium of Renodæus, Extractum eximium and Cholagogum of 
Rolfincius. Marty's Tournefort. 

ITHYMELAA. The fame as TyyMEL A. Blancard. 

TITIANOS, 71714y45. The Name of an emollient Peſſary, 
deſcrib'd by Aetius, and * Paulus Zgineta. L. 7. C. 24. 

TITILLARES VENE. The lliac Veins. 

TITILLICUM. The Arm: pit. 

TITTHOS, 7:70%5. The Breaſt. See Mamma. 

— TLACHICHINOA PATLAHOAC. A Name for the He: 
liotropium ; Mexicanum; mali Limonii follis. 

TLA ALLI. A Name for the Mayx; granis aureit, whch ſee: 

TLAPALCOCATLI. A Name for the Tagetes; Indicus 
minimus ; flore ſericea hirſutie obſuto. 

TLAPALTE: A Name for the Tagetes ; Indicus ; medins ; 

ore luteo; multiplicato. 
TLATLANCUAYE. A Name for the Piper longum; which 
ee. | 
TLEON. The Name of a Serpent found in Braſil, whoſe 
Bite is extremely dangerous, and which is to be cur'd by the 
ſame Methods, as thoſe taken for the Bite of the Viper. 

As to its medicinal Virtues, it is efteem'd ſudorific, and a 
Refiſter of Poiſons. 

TLILZOCHITL. See VaniL1A: 

TMOLITES, Tweairvs, The Name of an excellent Wine, 
like the Falernian, mention'd by Galen. 

TODDA-PANNA. A Name for the Palma; Faponica; 
ſpinoſis Pediculis ; Polypodii Folio. 

OETICA, according to Blancard, are attenuating Medicines. 

TOLLES, TOLES, or TOLA. The Tonſils. The Name 

is, alſo, apply'd to glandular Abſceſſes in the Limbs. Caſtellus, 
from M. Aur. Severinus. 

TOLUTANUM BALSAMUM. Balſam of Tl. See Bal. 
SAMUM. 

TOMAHUACTLI COPATLI Hernandez. The Name of 
a Mexican POS of Ariſtolochia. 

TOMEION, or N Tous. An linciding, 

echanics, or Surgery; from 

Ti/uvw, to Cur. f 
OMINEIO. The Name of an —_— minute Bird, 
found in Braſil, ſaid to be good for an Epilepſy, either eaten, or 
taken in Powder. Lemery des Drogues. | 

TOMOTOCIA, from Tipe, to cut, and Tixc, a Foetus: 
The Czfaiean poration. | 

TONDI-TEREGAM. H. M. P. 4. T. 60. p. 123. Arbor 
ore tetrapetalo odorato, fructu nullo. : 

This is a tall Tree, about fixty Feet in Height, with a thick 
Trunk, and very numerous, ftrait, long, ark-preen, lanugi- 
nous, rough Branches, full of fungous Pith. The Leaves ſtand 
by Pairs, in a parallel Order, on long Pedicles, about the ſmall 
Branches, and are oblong-round, acuminated, crenated, thick, 
ſoft, ſmooth, green, and ſhining above, and greeniſh and lanu- 
— beneath, of a ſweet Smell, and an aromatic Taſte. The 

owers, which conſiſt of four acuminared Petals, proceed 
from the Boſom of the Leaves, three or more together, and are 
of a purple Colour, and, being rubbed in the Hands, emit a 
pleaſant Smell. Between the Petals are four purpliſh Stamina, in 
the middle of which is the Pointal, of a beautiful red Colour, 
and a whitiſh Apex. The Inhabitants of Malabar aſſure us, that 
this Tree bears no Fruit ; but we cannot believe them. 

The Leaves of this Tree, boiled in Whey, 3 1 
Collution of the Mouth for the Aphthe; and of a ion 
of the Bark and Root is edan A witty Water which 
allays the Heat of Fevers,opens Obſtructions of theLiver,and cures 
the H Scabies, and the like Affections. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

TONICOS, rns. An Epithet in Galen, for external 
Applications, which increaſe the Strength, Vigour, and Elaſti- 

| city 


TON 
city of the Parts. Or it is apply d to internal Medicines of the 


ſame Efficacy. . | 
ION , Thunder. It is mote the Province of the Na- 
turaliſt, than Phyſician, to explain the Nature of Thunder. It 
has been ſometimes e d the Cauſe of Epilepfiesz and 1 
have been acquainted with ſome, in whom it always excited a 
temporary Purging. But, in both theſe Cauſes, I apprehend it 
acted only by Cuutng a Terror. 

TONOS, Tires, from v eiro, to ſtretch, in the of 
Hippocrates, is a Nerve; whether proceeding from the 
or the ſpinal Marrow. Galen. Lib. 1. de Mot. Muſe. tells us, 
that the ſame Organ is called by two Names, vd and Toros, 
becauſe it may be ſaid, both veus, to hang Joſe or ſlack, and 
rere, to ſtretch. The ſame Author, C. 1. tn 6 Epid. tells 
us, there are three Kinds of fimilar Bodies in Animals, which 
are exanguious, and void of Cavity, ſome proceeding from the 
Bones ; others generated of the Brain, and ſpinal Marrow ; and 
others in the third place, deduced from the Muſcles. The firſt of 
theſe, in Hippocrates, have commonly the Name of F ag 
(Syndeſmos) a Ligament : The ſecond he calls vd ger, and bes. 
the Third, t Fi Tendon). And to the ſame Purpoſe Ruffus 
Epheſius deſcribes the 2, as taking their Original, and doing 
the Ae of Action, Motion, and Senſation to the whole 
Body. We often meet with the Word in this Senſe in Hippo- 
crates ; for Inſtance, Lib. 2. Epid. where he ſays, Ive A Tower 
dn" i,, Und To geo Tu ptyanrs ovorduas, © there are 
« two Nerves which proceed from the Brain, under the Bone 
ce of the great Spondyle or Vertebra,” The lame is repeated, 
Lib. de Offium Natura; and, Lib. de Artic. we read, Toios yae 
#T1xatgo|d]orot Yb ure dt, for they are in the Vici- 
ce nity of the principal Nerves.” Here Galen, in his Comment, 
writes thus : | Shan x wh t@ d as Ay quoi Tovss ET1K&igus, 
Ge.“ He (Hippocrates) ſays that under the Alz (or Arm-pits) are 
ec ſeated ſome conſiderable 7iver, ſo he calls the Nerves. It is a 
cc ridiculous Aſſertion, therefore, of ſome modern Phyſici 
& who imagine, that he only calls the Nerves which procee 
ec from the Brain by Pairs, by the Name of b, becauſe, in 
ec a Book of his Epidemics, he ſays, there are two Nerves, &c. 
cc os before; for the Nerves which proceed to the Arms, are 
64 by all skilful Anatomiſts, concluded to ariſe from the ſpinal 
& Marrow about the Neck, in thoſe Parts which are in the 
& Vicinity of the Thorax; and are here, by Hippocrates, called 
& Thyor, as he, alſo, calls them again twice ſucceſſively, that is, 
c a little below, and where he treats of the Spine.“ He uſes 
the ſame Word, Toy, to expreſs the Nerves in other Places of 
the ſame Treatiſe. Galen, allo, explaining thoſe very remarkable 
Nerves under the Arm-pits, which Hippocrates calls «71xaugo]a]us 
Toyss, © ſays, that Hippocrates uſually applies this Appellation to 
e thoſeNerves which have a great Force, as thoſe have in particular, 
cc on account of their Vicinity to the {uy Marrow, and their ex- 
c traordinary Thickneſs.” Again, in the ſame Treatiſe of Hippo- 
crates, we read now &v xotvaviowoiy ot bo, of aur D with 
cc which the neighbouring Nerves communicate.” Here, tho 
Galen underſtands, by Tir, the Nerves of the Back and Ver- 
tebrz, it is rather meant of the Ligaments, which by their 
Force, and a Communication of Tubercles, more eaſily per- 
vert and draw afide the Vertebrz, from whence they have their 
Original, than the ſmall, ſoft, and weak Nerves. In the fame 
Book, Tia ved are the Nerves, which are extended 
wiſe on both Sides of the Vertebrz, from the Top to the 
Bottom. Here v*vewd'ss5 are expounded, in Galen, by is yugot, 
ce ſtrong.” With reſpect to theſe, and ſome other like Places of 
Hippocrates, Erotian expounds the Word Toes, where he fays, 
Te Tegid|apive d Tos gag, Grey og, Y Th Gor, 
. Toys ovojuatey, d d Tepini|dofar fide Is T& vide wives, 
Let ds dc Uppavas pager, © Thoſe Bodies which ſtretch them- 
4 ſelves about the Fleſh, as Veins, Nerves, and the like, he calls 
« 7o3y0s from the Verb rege ide. to be ſtretched about); 
« ſometimes he gives this Name to the Nerves only; and ſome 
ce have beſtow d the Appellation on the Membranes.” 

Tres, alſo, is not jonly a Nerve, but a Tenſion of that 
Nerve, as well as of other Parts, as appears from Aretevs, Cap. 
4. Lib. 1. 3. rel. and Hippocrates de Glandulis. 

TONSILLA. The Tonfils. Theſe are deſcrib'd under the 


Article SaLIVA, by the Name of the Almonds, or AMyG- 
DAL. 


Tux Marnop oF . SCARIFYING THE TonsILs, WHEN AF- 
FECTED WITH AND INFLAMMATION AND QUINSEY. 


A violent Inflammation of the Tonſils, tally if attended 
with a Quinſey, may be reckoned amongſt the moſt violent 
Diſorders: In order to prevent a Gangrene, and the like diſ- 
mal Conſequences, immediate recourſe muſt be had to the moſt 
efficacious Remedies, for alleviating the Inflammation. Beſides 
the Remedies of this kind propoſed in an Inflammation of the 


Uvula, (SE UvvuLa) repeated Bleedings at the Arms, J 
hrs, and under the Tongue, and Scarification 3 
theſe means, the — 
diſcharged. 
* Scarification and 


on 
eck, neareſt the Tonſils; a Babes 


ſelves, will be very beneficial ; for, 
fluous and inſpiſſated Blood may be 
antient Surgeons uſed to 
the Parts of the 


which I bave found very efficacious in this Diſorder. In England 

and France it is uſual, as I have been-informed, to (carify the 
Tonſils internally; which is certainly the readieſt and moſt con- 
venient Method of Cure, if, at the ſame time, proper internal 
Medicines are exhibited ; as plentiful drinking of thin aqueous 
Liquors, and cooling Clyſters. For the more convenient Per- 
formance of this Operation, ſuch an Inſtramenr ſhould be uſed 
as is delineated in Tab. XLII. Fig. 9. which may ſerve to de- 
preſs the T whilſt at the ſame time the Scarificator is con- 
cealed. This Iaſtrument may be called Pariſthmivromes, from 
the Greek Word Periſthmia, which ſignifies the Tonfils, and 
ſhould be ſomewhat longer than it is repreſented in the Figure. 


Tae METHoD oF oPENING ULctrs id THE ToNuLs, 


Sometimes, through Neglect or Miſmanagement, an Inflamma- 
mation of the Tonſils cannot be reſolved, but degenerates into 
an Abſceſs, or Scirrhus. In ſuch a Caſe it is neceſlary, by emol- 
lient Gargariſms and Malagmas, to accelerate the Suppuration 
with all Expedition ; by which means the Patient will not only 
be relieved from a moſt miſerable Situation, but, alſo, from the 
Danger of Suffocation, which is threatened by the Increaſe of the 
Exulceration; having, likewiſe, his Speech and Deglutition re- 
ſtored. For theſe Reaſons it would be highly — and ex- 
tremely dangerous, to wait till the Matter burſts ſpontancouſly; 
and, therefore, the Abſceſs muſt be opened by Inciſion, as ſoon as 
the Pus can be perceived to be formed; which muſt be care- 
fully obſerv'd both by Feeling and Inſpection. 

his Operation raay be thus performed : Take a long Lancet 
covered with Linen, or a Piece of Plaiſter, ſo that only about 
the Breadth of a Finger may be left naked ar the Point. Then 
the Tongue r a Spatula, like that in Tab. XXII. 
P, or the plain Handle of a Spoon, the Lancet muſt be entered 
into the moſt proper Part of the diſeaſed Tonlil ; and, immediate] 
upon the burſting of the Matter, the excruciating Pains will 
abate. In this Operation, the Pariſtthmiotomus, or Inſtrument 
above recomm » for ſcarifying the Tonſils, (ſee Tab. XLII. 
Fig. 9) may be more conveniently uſed ; which not only ſerves 
to depreſs the Tongue, inſtead of a Spatula; ſbut, as the Lancet 
is concealed, as it were, in a Sheath, the Patient is not intimi- 
dared by ſeeing it: It moſt be introduced into the Abſceſs by 
puſhing forward the Button B, with the Fingers. This Inſtru- 
ment is, therefore, very neceſſary for Children, and timorous Pa- 
tients. 

The exulcerated Tonſils being thus opened, a warm Garga- 
riſm of a Decoction of vulnerary Herbs mixed with frog of 
Roſes, or of Wine mixed with Water, or a little of the Infu- 
fion of Tea, and Honey of Roſes, muſt be often uſed every Day, 
till the diſeaſed Part is healed. Mean while the Patient ſhould 
be ſtrictly ordered to abſtain from whatever is acrid or ſalt; for, 
ſhould any ſuch Subſtances adhere to the Wound, they may ir- 
ritate and excite a new Inflammation, to the great Hazard of 
his Life. 

Tas Mzrnop or TREATING INDURATED ToNsILs. 


Sometimes, after an Inflammation of the Tonſils, th 
are ſo extremely indurated and ſwelled, that they almoſt cloſe 
up the Fauces, and prevent the Patient from either ſwallowi 
or breathing, eſpecially if both the Tonſils are affected. As this 
Hardneſs cannot eaſily be diſtuſſed, it will be more proper to 
extirpate it; and Extirpation may be performed either with cor- 
roſive Medicines, with the Knife, or ſometimes by a Liga- 
ture. 

In the apps of corroſive Medicines, particular Care 
muſt be taken not to uſe the 0 Eſcharotics, which 
might happen to ſlip into the Sromach, and occaſion greater 
Miſery to the Patient. Here, then, we may apply the Oil of 
Tartar per Deliquium ; and, if that ſhould fail, a Mixture of 
Aqua-fortis, with as much Quickſilver as it can diſſolve over 
the Fire, With theſe, or the like Remedies,' that Part of the 
Tonſils, which is moſt ſeverely indurated ſhould be touched once 
or twice a Day with a Bruſh, till they are ſufficiently diminiſhed. 
Two Cautions are neceſſary to be obſerved in this Method of 
Cure; that none of the ſound Parts be touched with the Eſcha- 
rotic; and that neither Meat nor Drink be taken, nor even the 
Spittle ſwallowed, for ſome time after its Application, leſt ſome 

it ſhould be carried into the Stomach, It is, therefore, ex 
dient for the Patient to incline his Face downwards, for half an 
Hour after the 1 that the Efcharotic may flow, with 
the Spittle, out of bis Mouth; and, before eating or drinking, 
he ſhould waſh his Mouth, and Se with warm Water. This 
Courſe be muſt purſue, till a ient Quantity of the Tonſils 
is conſumed to make him breathe and ſwallow freely, There 
is no Occaſion for conſuming the Tonſils totally, which would 
not only prolong the Cure, but prove prejudicial. 

The M taken by the Antients to extirpate indurated 
Tonſils, was by Iuciſion. the Mouth with an Hook, 
like thoſe repreſentedin Tab. XXIX. Fig. 2. or 3. and carefully 
removed the indurated Part with a proper Knife. But as this 
Operation muſt be very cruel, and is, alſo, inconvenient, be- 
cauſe of the obſcure Situation of the Tonſils, it is ſeldom now 

3 Laſtly, 


n 


-FON 


Laftly, the third Method of removing indurated  Tonlils, is 


by Ligature, which is to be performed when the Tonſil bangs 
as it were, by a. ſlender Stalk ; though, it may be, with wal 
Conveniency, extirpated with a Knife, or Pair of Sciſſars. To 
apply the Ligature, that Inſtrumeut is recommended, which is 
_ repreſented in Tab. XLII. Fig. 7. The Ligature muſt be re- 
newed every Day, till the corrupted Part of the Tonſils falls off; 
which, according to ſome Phyſicians, happens in two or three 
Days, if the Ligatures be exactly made. The Ends of the Thread 
or Li ature ſhould be fixed upon the Cheek with a Piece of Plai- 
iter, leſt it ſhould flip into the Fauces. Cheſelden made 2 Li- 
ature in this kind of Diſorder, with the Aſſiſtance of a Probe. 
ut in a ſcirrhous Tonſil, with a broad Root, he perforated its 
Bafis with a peculiar kind of Needle, made a Ligature on both 
Sides, and, and by this Method excirpated it. Heiſt. Chir. 


of Ulcers ef the ToNs1Ls. 


The Toxfils are ſubject to Ulcers, ſome of which are familiar, 
of a favourable Kind, and harmleſs ; others foreign, malignant, 
and. deadly, The mild or favourable Sort are pure, ſmall, not 
deep, and free from Pain and Inflammation; but the malignant 
are broad, hollow, ſordid, and contained under a white, livid, 
or black concreted Humour ; and theſe Ulcers go by the Name 
of Aphthe. If the Concretion be deep, the Diſeaſe is an Eſcha- 
ra, (or Cruſt). and is called by that Name. Round this E/chars 
appears a great Redneſs and Inflammation, attended with a Pain 
in the Veins, as from a Carbuncle, and an Eruption of thin, ſmall 
Puſtules, which, breaking out one upon another, form at laſt 
a Coalition, and become one broad Ulcer. And if this Ulcer 
eats its Way outwardly, it comes firſt to the Uvula, and con- 
ſumes it; and afterwards makes its Approaches to the Tongue, 
Gums, the Ligaments of the Jaws, Ne] and the Teeth, 
which are looſened in their Sockets, and become black, and the 
Inflammation extends itſelf to the Neck; after which the Patient 
ſurvives but a few Days, ſinking under the accumulated Weight 
and Oppreſſion of the Fever, Inflammation, Fcetor, and Fa- 
mine. But if the phagedenic Ulcer ſpreads itſelf through the 
Aſpera Arteria towards the Thorax, it induces a Suffocation on 
the ſame Day; for the Heart and Lungs are incapable of ſu 
porting either the Smell, or the Ulcer, or the Ichor ; but Coughs 
and a Dyſpncea ſeize the Patient. 

The Caule of an Affection of the Tonſils is the Deglutition 
of cold, rough, hot, acid, and aſtringent Things; for theſe 
Parts are ſerviceable to the Thorax for the Voice and Reſpira- 
tion, to the Belly for the Tranſmiſſion of the Aliment, and to the 
Stomach for Deglutition. And if any Diſorder happens to the 
internal Parts, as to the Belly, Stomach, and Thorax, the fame 
aſcends, and is communicated to the Fauces and Jonſils, with 
the adjacent Parts, by Eructation. For this Cauſe Boys, before 
the Age of Puberty, are principally ſubject to this Diſeaſe ; for 
as, at this tender Age, they abound with Heat, they require and 
receive great Quantities of cold Air by Inſpiration ; they are, alſo, 
intemperate in eating, and covet Varieties ; and are, beſides, much 
given to Vociferation, when they are angry, or at Play. Girls, 
too, are much ſubject to this Diſtemper, before their firſt men- 
ſtrual Purgations. Aret. Tee} di]. Y any. F. Ted. Lib. 1. Cap. 

. See the Remainder of this Chapter, which gives an Account 
of the Countries moſt ſubject to this Diſorder, and the moſt © 
able Kind of Death it induces, under the Article AcyPria UL- 


CERA. 
Of the Cure of malignant Ulcers in the ToNns1Ls. 


The Method of Cure of this Kind of Ulcers is partly in com- 
mon with that of other AﬀeCtions of the Toxſils, partly proper 
to the Diſeaſe itſelf. Common Remedies, which ſerve as well 
for an Inflammation and Strangulation, are Clyſters, Phleboto- 
my, Embrocations, Cataplaſms, Fomentations, Ligatures, and 
Cupping, But ſtronger Unctions are to be uſed ; for neither the 
Ulcers remain in a ſettled State, nor Cruſts ariſe on the Super- 
ficies; and if there be a Diſtillation of Ichor from the Place in- 
wards, the ſound Parts are very ſoon ulcerated, and the Ulcer 
very quickly eats its Way into the internal Parts, and deſtroys the 

Patient. 5 : 

It would, therefore, be proper indeed to cauterize the diſeaſed 
Part, if it were not too raſh an Undertaking on account of the Si- 
tuation of the Fauces ; but we ought, however, to uſe Remedies 

uivalent to a Cautery, in order to reſtrain the ſpreading of the 

cer, and to cauſe the Cruſts to fall off. Such are Alum with 
Honey, Galls, Balauſtines dry mixed with Hydromel; or the 
ſame may be blown in through a Reed, Pen, or a long and thickiſh 
Quill [ads] ſo as that the Medicines ma app themſelves 
to the Ulcers. Very proper Remedies are, alſo, burnt Chalci- 
tis, with Cadmia triturated with Vinegar; or two Parts of Cad- 
mia with one Part of the Root of Rheum in ſome (proper) Liquor. 
But Care is to be taken, that the Ulcers may not be compreſſed; 
for by that means they would contract Humidiries, ſpread 
thernſelves the farther. For this Reaſon dry Medicines are to be 
applied by way of Inſperſion with a Feather, and the liquid Kind 


and Tents. 


TON 


rendered thin enough to be infuſed on the Uvula. If the Cruſt 
are already reſolved, and the Ulcers appear red, there is great 


Danger of Convulſions; for, as the Ulcers generally dry up, che 
Nerves are contracted. . The Parts are, therefore, to be moſli- 
fied and moiſtened with Milk and Amylum, or the Juices, or 
Cremors, of Ptiſan, Tragus, Linſeed, or the Seed of Fenugfeek. 


Sometimes the Uvula is corroded to the very Bone of the Pa- 


late, and the Tonſils are conſumed to their very Baſis, and the 
Epiglottis; by which means a Cicatrix is induced fo conſiderable, 
as to intercept the Deglutition of either ſolid or liquid Aliment, 
and even to force a Return of what the Patient drinks, through 
his Noſtrils, whence, of Neceſſity, he periſhes with Hunger. 
Aret eus, egi hep. OF. Tab. Lib. 1. Cap. 9. ; 
TONSORIS EMPLASTRUM. See EMPLasTRUM. 
TOPAZIUS. The Topaz. See CarysoPasvs. 7 
TOPHUS. A Toph. A calcarious, or rather chalky Sub- 


ſtance, 27 in any Part of the * N 
TOPICA, from 768, a Place. opics, or local Ap- 
plications. | | | 


The beſt and moſt generous Remedy may, according to Ga. 
len, prove iujurious, as well as beneficial. This Maxim holds true, 
not only with reſpe& to internal Medicines, but, alſo, with re- 
ſpect to Topics, or external Applications. Though the former 
of theſe are more efficacious, and of more univerſal Uſe, than 
the latter, yet Topics are, in ſome Caſes, ſo neceſſary, that Pra- 
Ctice cannot ſubſiſt without them; for which Reaſon we ſhall 
point out the ſeveral Errors with reſpe& to the Uſe and Ap- 
plication of Topics. 

Topics in 1 include whatever is externally applied to any 
Part of the Body, and conſequently comprehend whatever is 
laid to Wounds, Ulcers, or any Injuries of the Limbs; whe- 
ther it conſiſts in the Application of the various chirurgical 
Inſtruments, or in the Uſe of Ointments, Plaiſters, Injections, 
But we ſhall confine ourſelves to the Conſidera- 
tion of thoſe Topics uſed in Diſorders which ariſe from an in- 
ternal Cauſe, and conſequently belong rather to the Province of 
the Phyſician, than of the Surgeon. 

Baths, then, for the Head, whether prepared of ſimple Water 
and a Lixivium, or Wine boiled with cephalic or emollient 
Herbs, are often prepoſterouſly uſed by Perfons ignorant of Me- 
dicine. Theſe are generally prejudicial in all Diſorders of the 
Head, and a Weakneſs of the Brain or Nerves; but they are 
in a particular manner injurious in Achors, Catarrhs, a Ringi 
of the Ears, Dulneſs of Hearing, and Inflammations of the Eyes. 
I have often known an Epilepſy produced by a prepoſterous 
Uſe of Baths for Childrens Heads; and I am of Opinion, that 
we ought totally to abſtain from ſuch Baths; and ſubſtitute, in 
their room, Frictions of the Head, and Subſtances of a drying 
and corroborative Nature; for the above-mentioned Diſorders 
are produced by an imperuous Conveyance of the Humours 
from the inferior Parts to the Head, and an Infarction and Sta- 
gnation of Blood either pure or ſerous there. Now nothing 
more diſpoſes the Head to receive the Impetus of the Humours, 
and retain the ſerous Parts of the Blood, than theſe Baths ; which, 
by their hot or tepid Moiſture, render the Fibres flaccid, and 
hinder the congeſted Humours from returning thro? the Veins. 
But in all Diſorders of the Head, or ſuperior Parts, we are rather 
to bathe and relax the Feet and Legs, in order to make a Re- 
vulſion and Derivation from the ſuperior to the inferior Parts. 

I, alſo, condemn the Uſe of cephalic Plaiſters; when, for In- 
ſtance, the whole Head is ſhaved, and covered with a Plaiſter, 
as is uſual in violent Hzmorrhages, Epilepſies, and other Sym- 

toms, generally produced by external Cauſes, ſuch as Contu- 
ons or Blows : And though ſome, upon this Occaſion, make a 
Diſtinction between Plaiſters prepared of Balſams and Gums, 
and thoſe which conſiſt of viſcid and glutinous Subſtances, yet, 
in my Opinion, both are more hurtful than uſeful, not excepting 
the celebrated Betony-plaiſter. The Reaſon of this Aſſertion 


ſeems to be, that the freer the Perſpiration of the Part affected, 


is, the Cure always ſucceeds the better. Beſides, the farther the 
Parts are removed from the Heart, the Source of Heat, or the 
leſs Blood circulates in them, of the greater Importance it is, to 
promote Tranſpiration in them. Every one muſt, therefore, be 
convinced, that Plaiſters muſt prove prejudicial by cloſing the 
Pores of the Head. 

We can, therefore, from Experience, recommend in their ſtead 
dry Powders, either ſprinkled on the Head, or included in Bags; 
and which, by their ſubtle, mild, and ſulphureous Quality, corro- 
borate the nervous or cold Parts, and preſerve a free Perſpira- 
tion. But if dry Powders are contraindicated, we may ſubſti- 
tute, in their room, Bags with cephalic Ingredients, boiled in 
Wine, or Liniments prepared of ſuch Subſtances, as are poſſeſſed 
of a penetrating Quality, a volatile, oleous Salt, and a balſamic 
Reſin; among which the moſt conſiderable are the Peruvian 
Balſam, Camphire, rectified Spirit of Wine, Sal Ammoniac, or 
volatile Salt of Worms, ſtrengthened by the unadulterated Oils 
of Lavender, Marjoram, Roſemary, or Nutmegs, and impre- 

with Eſſence of Caſtor. Theſe Liniments afford great 
dief in all Diſorders of the Head, whether they partake of the 
Nature of Convulſions and Epilepſies, or ate accompanied with 


Pain, 
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Pain, and the Interception of any of the Senſes. But my Inten- 
tion is not to deſtroy the Uſe of all Plaiſters, which, in certain 
Caſes, are beneficial, when applied to the Forehead, or Nape of 
the Neck; but I only ſpeak of thoſe Plaiſters which cover the 
Whole or Half of the Head. It is, alſo, to be obſerved, that 
frequently powdering the Hair, eſpecially with pounded Starch, 
is productive of bad Conſequences. Thus a Gentleman of Diſtin- 
ction told me, that, by the frequent and immoderate Uſe of ſuch 


der in his Youth, he contracted a Weakneſs of his E W 
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which at laſt terminated in a perfect Cataract. Nor is it 
cult to aſſign a Reaſon for this, ſince ſuch tenacious Subſtances, 
by blocking up the Pores of the Head, greatly obſtruct Perſpira- 
tion, ſo neceſſary to the Health and Strength of that Part. 

It is a common Error in Practice, to apply various Liniments 
and Balſams in moſt Diſerders of the Head, eſpecially a Verti- 
go, an Head-ach accompanied with a Senſe Wage a Ca- 
rus, an Apoplexy, a Torpor of the Senſes, and an Hemicrania. 
Thus it is cuſtomary not only to anoint the Noſtrils and EI, 
but, alſo, the Crown of the Head and Neck, with fragrant Bal- 


ſams prepared of Musk, Amber, Civet, and Oil of Roſes, becauſe theſe 


are thought efficacious againſt Diſorders of the Head. But ſuch 
a Practice is not ſo innocent as it is imagined; for theſe are vapo- 
rous Medicines, and, by their elaſtic Vaporoſity, inſinuating them - 
ſelves into the Pores of the Veſſels, diſtend them too much, and 
in ſome meaſure, fix the impetuous Motion of the Blood; and 
thus, by their ſedative and anodyne Quality, diſpoſe to Drowſi- 
neſs. Hence every one muſt perceive, that we are to deal cau- 
tiouſly with Medicines of this kind, which are not proper in Diſ- 
orders of this Nature, where the Head and its Veſlelsare already 
infarcted and diſtended by the Impetus and Quantity of the 


Blood. In this Caſe, by increaſing the Expanſion of the Hu- 


mours, and conſequently augmenting the Danger of their Stag- 
ws = they are — — found to produce Head-achs, 


Vertigos, Ringing of the Ears, Drowſineſs, and a greater Oppreſ- 


fion and Torpor of the Mind and Senſes. at Hippocrates 
ſays in Apbor. 28. Sed. 5. with reſpect to Fumigations, holds 
true concerning theſe Medicines; which is, that they would, in 
many reſpects, contribute to the Production of good * — 
if they did not induce an Heavineſs of the Head. For which Rea- 
ſon, to the Remedies above-mentioned, we prefer ſuch balſamic 
Liniments, as only conſiſt of highly rectified Spirit of Wine, in 
which Camphire, the Oils of Marjoram, Lavender, and Rue, 
but not adulterated with Turpentine, are diſſolved; for theſe Sub- 
ſtances rather operate by diſcuſſing and opening the Pores, than 
by filling the Head with Vapours 5 and for that Reaſon are 
always ſafer in Cephalalgias, and violent apoplectic Fits. 

. We now proceed to the Topics youe y uſed in Diſorders 
of the Eyes; and ſo great are the 

Phyſicians and Surgeons in this reſpect, that we may juſtly affirm, 


that more are deprived of Sight by a prepoſterous Application of 


theſe, than by the Violence of the Diſorders. Thusit is a vulgar Er- 
ror, that cold Subſtances are friendly to the Eyes; whereas ſuch as 
are hot are prejudicial to them: This, indeed, holds true, when the 
Eyes are ſound, in which Caſe it is more expedient to waſh them 
with cold, than with warm Water; becauſe the latter, by relaxing 
the Fibres, diſpoſes the Eyes to Defluxions, whereas cold Water, by 
corroborating the Pores of the Coats, and Sides of the Veſſels, pre- 
vents an exceſſive Flux of Blood 'and Humours, and thus pre- 
ſerves the Eyes ſerene, lively, and ſound. But this Rule is by no 
means to be obſerved in a preternatural State of the — 
cially in an Ophthalmia, in which the Uſe of cold Subſtances 
is highly dangerous. Thus Foreſtus, in Obſ. Chirur. L. 2, Obſ. 
19. gives us an Account of a Woman, who, labouring under 
an Ophthalmia, uſed a Collyrium of Talc, and diſtilled ,Water ; 
but, ſoon after, her Eyes were ſeized with ſuch an intenſe Pain 
and Heat, that an Ulcer ſucceeded. When the Eyes have been 
afflicted with an inflammatory Heat, I have often ſeen them ren- 
dered turhid, and the Inflammation ſo greatly increaſed, that 
within a few Days the Sight has not only been obſcured, but, 
alſo, ſometimes totally deſtroyed for want of proper Manage- 
ment; for as in all Inflammations, skilful Phyſicians juſtly con- 
demn the external — of cold, aſtringent, and incraſ- 
ſating Subſtances, ſo I ſee no Reaſon why we ſhould admit their 
Uſe in Inflammations of the Eyes, whoſe capillary Veſſels are 
far more tender than thoſe of other Parts; for the Cauſe: and 
Origin of every Inflammation is an Infarction of Blood or Hu- 


the adjacent ſmall Veſſels: Now Obſtructions are by nothing more 
confirmed, than by Things actually cold, which deprive the Juices 
ee Fluidiry, and render them thick, and incapable of Cir- 
tion. . | 
In inflammatory Diſorders of the Eyes, we not only reject ſuch 
Collyriums, as are actually cold, but, alſo, ſuch as are poſſeſſed 
of an incraſſating and condenſing Quality, or invite a farther Af- 
flux of the Humours to the Part affected; ſuch as ai: the oph- 
thalmic Waters, the Frogſpawn Water, for Inſtance, Roſe- 
water, that of Plantain, that with of Lead, that of Alum, 
the White of an red Bole, and all mucilaginous Subſtances. 
Thus Foreſtzs, in Lib. 2. Obſ. 26. obſerves, that oleous and pin 
guious Subſtances are hurtful to the Eyes; in Confirmation of 


rrors committed both by. 


Veſſels, on account of the Obſtruction of 
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which, he tells us, that a Barber treated an Ulcer with hot Oil, - 
till, breaking into the Tunica Cornea and Uvea, it at laſt de- 
ted into a Cataract. Greater Efficacy is ro be promiſed 
m ſuch Subſtances, which, without any great a or 
Heat, are poſſeſſed of a diſcuſſive Quality; among which Cam- 
phire is the moſt conſiderable, becauſe, as in all other Inflamma- 
tions, fo, alſo, in this, it affords inſtantaneous Relief. If, there - 
fore, the Inflammation is only ſlight and ſuperficial, Elder: flower 
ater, in which a little n is diſſolved, with the Addition 
of a few Drops of a well-ſaturated Solution of Camphire, applied 
tepid, is of ſingular Service. If the Inflammation is accompa- 
nied with a ſaline and actid Lymph, a Mucilage of Quince- 
ſeeds, or: Roſe-warer mixed with. Saffron: and Camphire, are of 
* Efficacy; for when the Inflammation is violent, deep, 
an 9 the Eye being almoſt deprived of Sight and Sen- 
ſibility, I have found happy Effects —— by tepid — wrt 
rated Spirit of Wine, mixed with Perxvian Balſam ; by which 
means the Senſation, Motion, Tone, and Colour of the Eyes are 
graduilly reſtored. | 
Ir is ſufficiendiy known, that Vitriol, in conſequence of its par- 
taking of Copper, is among Practitioners reckoned a great Ar- 
canum in Diſorders of the Eyes; but as it is almoſt promiſcu- 
_ uſed in all Collyriums, great Misfortunes are ſometimes 
pr luced by ir. Weare, therefore, to abſtain from the Uſe of 
itriol in all Inflammations, and in ſaline, hot, and acrid Defluxions, 
accompanied with Redneſs and Itching, becauſe Virriol, by irs 
Acrimony, increaſes all theſe Symptoms. Bur Virriol is properly 
uſed, either when the Humours are thick, and formed into Sordes, 
or when they begin to form ſmall Membranes in the Tunica 
Albuginea, which frequently happens after the Small Pox and 
Mealles, which induce a too great Thickneſs of the Lymph. In 


ſuch a Caſe, therefore, ſurpriſing Effects are produced by one 


Grain of Cyprian Vitriol, diſſolved in one Ounce of Celandine 
Water, with ee e. upon a Feather the Part affected is 
to be frequently touched every Day. But when a manifeſtly 
corroding and burning Matter is perceived, temperating, demul- 
cent, and mucilagi Subſtances are to be uſed ; and of theſe. 
the beſt are, the Mucilages of the Seeds of Fleabane, and white 
8 Opium; as, alſo, the Powder of Sarcocolla. 5 
ith reſpect to the Fat of Vipers, and of that Species of Fiſh 
called Umber, which is ſo greatly extolled inWounds of the Eyes, and 
in that Diſorder in their Corners, which is generally called the 
Pannus, we are to obſerve, that theſe Fats ought to be recent, 
ſince, when by Age they have contracted a Rcncidity, they are not 
only injurious in theſe, but, alſo, in all other Diſorders of the 
Eyes. Beſides, Collyriums are of no Uſe, or rather hurtful, when, 
from a Fault and 2 of the Lymph and Blood, which 
often happens in a Scurvy and Lues Venerea, the Eyes are red, 
painful, dropping, and turbid. In ſuch Caſes, Topics of all Kinds 
are uſeleſs: We firſt correct the Juices by internal Medicines, which 
is excellently performed by Decoctions of the Woods, and of ſuch 
Herbs, as ſweeterrthe Blood. It, alſo, ſometimes happens, that, in 
conſequence of an inveterate Tumor of the Glands of the Neck, an 
obſtructed Diſcharge from the Ears, an Application of Coſmetics 
to the Face, or the Retropulſion of an Achor in the Head, the pec- 
cant Matter fixes its Seat in the Eyes; in which Caſe we are not to 
truſt to Topics alone, but theſe are to be aſſiſted by internal Me- 
dicines, and the Cauſe of the Diſorder muſt be totally removed. 
With reſpect to Diſorders of the Ears, numberleſs Errors are, 
alſo, committed; for nothing is more improper, than, in a Dul- 
neſs of Hearing, to put Oils, whether expreſſed, as the Oil of ſweet 
Almonds, or mixed with Cephalic Oils, into the Ears. Though 
this Piece of Practice is extolled by many Practitioners, yer 1 
I have rarely found it productive of good Effects: For a Dulneſs 
of Hearing proceeds either from a too great Relaxation of the 
Tympanum, or from an exceſſive Humidity of the Membrane 
ſurrounding the Organ of Hearing, that is, the Labyrinth and 
Cocblea; fo that Oils, by Penny a greater Relaxation, in- 
creaſe the Diſorder ; and Oils of an hot, acrid, or too ſpirituous 


Kind produce intenſe Pain and Heat in that highly nervous and 
ſenſible Membrane, which ſurrounds the auditory Paſſage. Be- 


ſides, if we have recourſe to the Obſervations of the moſt skilfut 
Practitioners, we ſhall find, that Topics are fo far from being 
beneficial in a Dulneſs of Hearing, or Ringing of the Ears, that 
they are rather hurtful. Nor do I ſee by what means the Vir- 
tues of Medicines, whether unctuous, oleous, or ſpirituous, can 
to the Seat of the Diſorder, which is within the Brain, 
or in the moſt remote Receſſes of the Os Petroſum. It fuch 
Caſes I have always obſerved happier Effects produced by apo- 
phlegmatizing cephalic 8 es. | 
re are, however, ſome Caſes, in which Topics are beneficial 
in Diſorders of the Ears; when, for Inftance, the Ear-wax is 
ſo indurated, as to aſſume the Nature and Conſiſtęnce of a Plaſter 
and greatly obſtruct the Hearing; in which Caſe t id Oil of 
ſweet Almonds mollifies the-indurated Ear-wax, fo that it may 
be commodiouſly extracted with Ear-picks. I remember ſome 
Years 290 a Mountebank pretended to'a wonderful Secret for 
removing Deafneſs, which conſiſted in injecting into the Ear, with 
a Syringe, Fennel-water, into which a Lade & che Oil of Tartar 
been dropped. This Injection he cautiouſly made ſeveral 
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Times a Day; and in ſome Patients, that is thoſe whoſe auditory 
Paſſages were block'd up with the Ear-wax, the Experiment 
ſucceeded very well, The like happy Effect is ſometimes pro- 
duced by a tepid Injection of mineral Waters into the Ear; but 
they are only beneficial, when the Duineſs of Hearing proceeds 
from Sordes too much clogging the Membrane of the Tym- 
anum. | 
As Abſceſſes ſometimes ariſe in the internal Ears, tis to be o 
ſerved, that theſe require a particular Treatment, ſince, if they 
are treated in any other manner, they frequently terminate in pu- 
trid and Carious 
ing. Tis, therefore, a bad Piece of Practice to uſe digeſtive 
and oleous Ointments, ſuch as theſe cold, dry, nervous, and ſen- 
ſible Parts cannot bear. But ſuch Abſceſſes are rather conſoli- 
dated and hindered from degenerating into Ulcers, by putting 
warm Balſamics into the Ear, wich Cotton; ſuch as the Eſſences 
of Myrrh, Opobalſam, and Amber. | 
The Noſtrils have, alſo, their peculiar Topics, which, when 
properly apply'd, are very beneficial, but no leſs prejudicial, when 
repoſterouſly uſed ; an Inſtance of this we have in the great 
Variery of Things thruſt up the Noſtrils, in order to ſtop ex- 
ceſſtye Hæmorrhages: And tho' the Applications of this Kind 
are inconceiveably numerous, yet few of them are uſeful, or even 
innocent in Practice. For as an Hemorrhage generally 3 
from an internal Cauſe, which for the moſt part is a Spaſm, a vio- 
lent Conſtriction or Obſtruction of ſome Parts remote from 
the Noſtrils, and as the Blood is impetuouſly convey'd to the 
Veſſels of the Head, when this Blood is too much congeſted, it 
diſtends the Orifices of the Veſſels, and at laſt breaks the Coats 
of the Noſtrils. Hence, every one muſt perceive, that it is not 
only in vain, but, alſo, dangerous, in ſuch Caſes, to uſe external 
Styptics and Repellents; for, cloſing up the Orifices of the 
Veſſels by Aſtringeuts, we derive the Diſorder to other Parts of 
the Head, or perhaps to the Breaſt, whilſt the internal Impetus 
of the Blood (till remains. But it the open Orifices of the Veſ- 
ſels from which the Blood flows, are ſituated pretty deep in the 
Fauces, ſo that the Efficacy of Styptics cannot reach them, and 
the Noſtrils, in the mean time, fo ſtopt up, as to afford no Diſ- 
charge of the Blood, it falls from the Fauces upon the pn 
Arteria, ſometimes not without Danger of Suffocation. Beſides, 
as all Styprics are unfriendly to nervous and glandular Membranes, 
they greatly injure theſe Parts, when thruſt far into the Noftrils. 
Theſe Topics, for the Noſtrils, are, therefore, of little or no 
Uſe, unleſs we previouſly derive the Blood from the Head, by 
Veneſections, Frictions, and Immerſions of the Feet and Hands 
in warm Wine or Water; as, alſo, by Diaphoretics, which, with- 
out any great Motion and Heat, propel the Blood from the 
Centre to the Circumference of the Body; and then there is no 
Neceſſity for theſe cold and ſtyptic Repellents, ſince the Eſſence of 
Terra Faponica alone, received into the Noſtrils, is far ſuperior to 
them all. Tis cuſtomary, among the Vulgar, in exceſſive Hæ- 


morrhages of the Noſe, to apply a Piece of Silver Coin wet in 


cold Water, either to the Forehead or Nape of the Neck; or to 
apply a Linen Cloth wet with cold Water, either to the Forehead 
or Whole of the Neck. Bur theſe Practices cannot be uſed in the 
Beginning of the Hemorrhage, without Danger of an Apoplexy. 
We do not, however, diſapprove of ſuch Epithems as are at once 
poſſeſſed of a diſcutient and corroborative Virtue; ſuch as Vine- 
gar of Roſes, mixed with Nitre, Camphire, and the Oil of Roſe- 
wood; which Mixture, when apply'd tepid to the Temples and 
Neck, is of ſingular Efficacy, and preferable to all others. 

We now come to conſider the Topics generally uſed in thoſe 
Pong and carious Ulcers of the Oſſa Squamoſa, which are fami- 
iar to thoſe labouring under the Lues Venerea, or the Scurvy. 
The Topics for theſe Purpoſes are generally the Waters of Roſes, 
Plantain, and Houfleek, mixed with red Bole, Sugar of Lead, or 
Magiſtery of Lead; or, if the Ulcers penetrate ro the Bones of 
the Fauces, or corrode or conſume the Subſtance of the Uvula 
lnjections or Gargariſms are commonly uſed. But all theſe cold 
Preparations are of no Uſe, fince they are by no means fit for 
ſtopping the putredinous Corruption. Diſorders of this Kind re- 
quire far more powerful, and more trating Medicines ; ſuch 
as Oil of Cloves, which is an excellent Preſerver of the Bones, 
eſpecially when mixed with Peruvian Balſam ; Elixir Proprietatis, 
repared without an Acid; Eſſence of Amber, or camphorated 
pirit of Wine, cautiouſly injected thro the Noſtrils, by means 


of a Syringe, are, allo, excellent for curing theſe fetid and ma- 


lignant Ulcers. This Method I have often, upon Reflection, 
concluded good 3 and, upon Trial, found it to anſwer my Ex- 
pectations. Many Venereal Patients, on account of the Ignorance 
of their Surgeons, and the prepoſterous Application of Medicines, 
are long afflicted with ſuch fordid Ulcers, which at laſt corrode 
mY conſume the whole internal Structure of the Noſtrils, the 
vula, and the Bone of the 8 the great Detriment not 
only of their Voice, but, alſo, of their Health, ſince Gargariſms, 
tho prepared of the moſt efficacious Ingredients, are in vain ap- 
ply d, becauſe they cannot reach the Root of the Diſorder, and 
the Part affected, which is above the Bone of the Palate. 
Many Topics are, alſo, preſcribed both by Phyſicians, Surgeons, 
aud the Vulgar, for the Tooth · ach; but moſt of theſe generally do 
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lcers, accompanied with a total Loſs of Hear- 


more Injury than Good: And tho” after the Uſe of gentle Aſtrins . 
ents and Anodynes, the beſt of which ſeems, to me, to be the 
Edence of Terra Faponita, mixed with the anodyne Eſſence, there 
is ſome Alleviation of the Pain; yet it is very ſmall, ſhort-liv'd, and, 
at another time, not to be obtained. And as a Tooth-ach is 
frequently epidemical, and ariſes from a Rheumatiſm, or an acrid 
erylipelarous Defluxion, infeſting the carious Tooth, and gene- 
rally joined with a cararrhal Fever, it is eaſy to perceive, how 
fooliſh and ineffectual an immediate Application to the Tooth 
muſt be. In this Caſe, if any Benefit is to be expected from ex- 
ternal Applications, the beſt we can uſe, are paregoric Bags, pre- 
pared of diſcutient, carminative, and anodyne Ingredients ; And 
tho* the Oils of Cloves and Origanum are excellently appropriated 
to a Caries of the Teeth, accompanied with Pain, yet, when, in a 
carious Tooth, a nervous Membrane is too much diſtended, or 
corroded by an aqueous Fluid, lodged between the narrow In- 
rerſtices of the Bone, we are rather to uſe the liquid apoplectic 
Balſam, or the Balſam of Life, received into the Noftrils, or a 
tepid Decoction of Milk with Elder-flowers and Saffron kept in 
the Mouth, will better alleviare ſuch a Pain, than any other ex- 
ternal Application whatever. And I can affirm, from Experience, 
that Diaphoretics alone, ſuch as the Bezoardic Tincture, Sulphur 
of Antimony, prepared in the manner directed by me, or ſucci- 
nated Spirit of Hartſhorn, mixed with the ſweet Spirit of Nitre, 
uſed in violent Tooth-achs, with a ſudorific Regimen, after the 
Uſe of ſuch Medicines as render the Body foluble, produce very 
happy Effects; ſo that tis ſufficiently obvious, how prepoſterouſly 
Topics are generally uſed in Tooth-achs. 
arious Errors are, alſo, committed, with reſpect to the Cure 
of cutaneous Diſorders of the Face and Head. Thus nothing is 
more cuſtomary among the Vulgar, than the curing Achors and 
ScaPd-heads/in Children, with various Lotions, Lixiviums, De- 
coctions, and Ointments prepared with Sulphur, Oil of Olives 
and other unctuous Subſtances. But I have experimentally found 
this Method productive of the worſt Conſequences, ſince it is 
generally ſucceeded by Epilepſies, Inflammations, and Suppura- 
tions of the Eyes, an Epiphora, a Gutta Serena, violent Peripneu- 
monies, Aſthmas, and other Diſorders of a like Nature. We 
are, therefore, in ſuch Caſes, to deal very cautiouſly with exter- 
nal Applications, for fear of obſtructing the Perſpiration in the 
Parts; nor are we ever to preſcribe them, without at the fame 
time exhibiting internal Medicines for correcting and evacuating 
the peccant Humours. We are never externally to apply moiſt, 
oleous and aſtringent Subſtances ; and if Topics are indicated as 
roper, antimonial Balſam of Sulphur, diſſolved in camphorated 
pirit of Wine, and mixed with Oil of ſweet Almonds, will 


duce excellent Effects, by mollifying, diſcuſſing, and reſi ing 


farther Putrefaction. In Venereal Puſtules, and the Gutta Ro- 
ſacea, we are, alſo, to deal very cautiouſly with Repellents, and 
ſuch Medicines as conſtrict the Pores of the Skin, ſince, by their 
means, I have often obſerved the ſaline acrid Serum precipitated 
to the Coats of the Eyes, and an Ophthalmy produced. How 
much Topics are abuſed in the Cure of an Eryſipelas, is too ob- 
vious; for, certainly, this Diſorder requires a cautious Applica- 
tion of Externals, particularly when near the Brain and Origin 
of the Nerves ; and it is not free from Danger, eſpecially in 
ſcorbutic Patients, as PraCtitioners ſufficiently know. q 
Practical Authors furniſh us with numberleſs Inſtances of the 
bad Effects of Topics in the Cure of an Eryſipelas. Thus Rol- 
finckius, in Method. curand. Aſfect. Capit. makes mention of a 
Quinſey produced by the unſeaſonable Uſe of Repellents in the 
Cure of an Eryfipelas of the Head. Aguapendente, alſo, in Lib. 
de Tumoribus, juſtly orders, that, in an Eryſipelas of the Face or 
Head, we are neither to uſe Topics before,nor after Purging ; for, 
by cold Subſtances, the Matter may be repelled to the Brain, and 
uce a Phrenitis; or to the Fauces where ic induces a Quinſey. 

n fuch Caſes all Caraplaſins, all unctuous, moiſt, and aqueous 
Subſtances are highly prejudicial. But we are rather to uſe dry 
Subſtances alone, ſuch as Bags prepared of: emollient and diſcu- 
tient Herbs, that the Tranſpiration may remain free. Sometimes, 
however, camphorated Spirit of Wine, mixed with Eſſence of 
Caſtor, or Oil of Nutmegs, mixed with volatile Salt of Worms, 
Nitre, and a little Opium, uſed by way of Ointment, produce 
— Effects. Thoſe ſeem to be in a great Error, who, 
for the Cure of a Gutta Roſacea, and Puſtules, uſe ſublimate Mer- 
cury, or a weak Water of precipitate Mercury, ſince theſe, when 
received into the Pores, greatly diſpoſe to violent Heads-achs, He- 
micranias, and Looſeneſs of the Teeth. But the Intention will be 
far better anſwered by Eſſence of Benjamin, mixed with Magi- 
ſtery of Lead, Carmphire, Sugar of Lead,  Frogs-ſpawn-water, 
and Elder-flower-water. | THY 
When the Fleſh of the Gums is fo corroded, that the Roots 
of the Teeth appear bare, the Diſorder is generally thought to 
from a Relaxation of the Fibres. - ce *ris a common. 
uſtomito/ prevent this Misfortune by the external Uſe of Aſtrin- 
gents, ſuch as the Eſſences of Maſtich and Formentil, Alam, and 
the Eſſence of Japon Earth, which, inſtead of being beneficial, are 
rather hurtful ; for the Diſorder is an Atrophy, and proceeds from 
a Defe&t of the nutritive Juice, in conſequence of an ObftruQtion 
of the minute and pumerous Arteries of the Gums. * 
| . : 10 
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this Obſtruction is confirmed by Aſtringents, the Gums muſt be 
ſtill more deprived of their fine nutritive Juices. | In ſuch Caſes, 
happier Effects are produced by Decoctions of Wine with Sage, 
Origanum, Roſemary, Camphire, Nitre, and a ſmall Quantity of 
the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. By waſhing 
frequently with ſuch Decoctions warm, the Veſſels are opened, the 
Blood and Juices invited, the Fibres of the Gums corroborated, 
and the Uſe and Vigour of thoſe Parts reſtored. 

We now come to conſider the Abuſe of Topics in Diſorders 
of the Thorax. In thoſe inflammatory Tumors, therefore, of the 
Lungs, commonly called Pleurifies, or Peripneumonies, nothing 
is more cuſtomary than the external Uſe of oleous Ointments, in 
order to allay the Pain. But I have rarely ſeen happy Effects pro- 
duced by ſuch a Practice, fince, when the Diſorder might at firſt 
have been diſſipated by internal Diaphoretics and Diſcutients, they 
hinder irs Diſcuſſion, and diſpoſe it to a Suppuration ; juſt as in 
other eryſipelatous Diſorders of the external Parts, theſe Oint- 
ments, by obſtructing the Pores, and relaxing the Fibres, invite 
a farther Defluxion of Humours, and diſpoſe the Part to Suppu- 
ration and Exulceration. If, therefore, as it often happens, the 
Pleuriſy is ſpurious, that is, if an acrid ſaline Serum ſtagnates be- 
tween the Membranes of the intercoſtal Muſcles, in which Caſc 
ir is a Species of Rheumatiſm, the above-mention'd Topics wil 
be far more injurious than beneficial, by hindering the Tranſpira- 
tion and Excretion of the ſtagnant Matter ; which, however, is 
abſolutely neceſſary to the Recovery of the Patient. Some, in 
order to allay violent Pain, have a Cuſtom of adding to thoſe, 
Oil of Henbane, by which means the Pain is, indeed, mitigated, 
but, at the ſame time, a Drowſineſs, a Languor of the Strength, and 
a difficult Expectoration ſucceed, which, eſpecially in Old- age, are 
not without Danger. Beſides, in theſe Diſorders, tis cuſtomary, 
with ſome, ro apply Plaiſters, ſuch as the Emplaſtrum Vigonis, 
mixed with Mercury, Balſam of Sulphur, and Camphire. But, 
by this means, I have found, that when the Pleuriſy has been 
ſpurious, and affected the intercoſtal Muſcles and Membranes, 
but not the Lungs, the Pain has, indeed, been diſſipated, but the 
Matter has been conveyed to other Parts; and I have frequently 
known the Matter repelled to the Subſtance of the Lungs, where 
it has produced Impoſtumations ſufficiently chronical and dan- 

erous. 
: In my Opinion, therefore, in all theſe inflammatory Diſorders 
of the Thorax, we are cither abſolutely to abſtain from all To- 
pics; or, if any are to be admitted, camphborated Spirit of Wine, 
mitigared, and rendered anodyne by an Addition of Caſtor, Saf- 
fron, and diſtilled Oil of Nutmegs, uſed by way of Ointment 
ſeems preferable to all others. There are, however, ſome Diſ- 


orders in which pinguious Ointments, thoſe poſſeſſed of an ano- 


dyne Quality, and ſuch as relax the Fibres, produce happy Effects, 
though they are rarely uſed. A Diſorder of this Kind is the 
dry Chincough, in which, not ſo much the Quantity, as the pec- 
cant Quality of a thin and acrid Matter ſtimulates the pneumonic 
Nerves and Thorax to violent convulſive and concuſſive Motions, 
in which Caſe *tis neceſſary to allay theſe Motions, and relax the 
conſtricted Parts of the Thorax, not negleCting, at the ſame time, 
to inſpiſſate and correct the thin and acrid Humour. This Spe- 
cies of Cough is frequently very obſtinate, and raging violently at 
certain Seaſons, e e attacks Children and Infants. I have 
frequently ſeen good Effects produced by anointing the whole 
Breaſt with an Ointment prepared of the Unguentum Potabile 
Rubrum, Sperma Ceti, Badger's Fat, Ointment of Poplar, Oil 
of Aniſe, and Camphire. | 

We ſhall now ſubjoin ſomething with reſpe& to Topics, in a 
true Phthiſis, or Exulceration of the Lungs : We have Inſtances 
of phthiſical Patients who bear ſome Ointments and Plaiſters well, 
but others not without Injury. The Nature, therefore, of every 
Phthiſis, and its particular Cauſe, are to be inveſtigated. Topics 
are not, therefore, uſeleſs, when the Lungs are full of hard 'Tu- 
bercles, which, for the moſt part, grad 
tion: For this Purpoſe the Plaiſters ought not to conſiſt of too 
hot Subſtances, nor of thoſe of too rough and unftuousa Kind; 
for the former increaſe the Pain and Inflammation, and the latter 
hinders a free Perſpiration. The beſt of all is Rulandus's Em- 


plaſtrum Diaſulphuris, without the Colophony, which is prepared 


of 5 fam of Sulphur, Myrrh, Earth of Vitriol, Wax, 
and Turpentine, to which Bdellium may be added. This Plaiſter, 
by its corroborating Quality, diverts the Impetus of the Humours 
from the Breaſt, and diſcuſſes the Stagnation of the Juices. But 
tis to be obſerved, that, in Diſorders of the Lungs, Plaiſters 
are not to be applied to the Sternum, thro” which they cannot 
etrate, but rather to the Back and Sides, becauſe there the 
ores are more open, the Blood more copious, and the Veſſels 
more numerous, in conſequence of which, the ſubtile and ſalu- 
tary Parts of the Plaiſter are the better received and admitted. 
| e now come to conſider fore Diſorders of the Stomach, in 
which Topics are beneficial, provided they are duly applied. 
No Pain is more cruel than that which is fixed in the Riphe and 
Lefc Orifices of the Stomach, which are highly ſenſible; and is 
generally called a Cardialgia. In this Diſorder, tis cuſtomary to 
take internally various Remedies for 3 the Pain, and ex- 
ternally to anoint the Region of the wich ſome ſpiri- 


the Mouth and Gums . 


y come to a Suppura- 


Stone. For this Reaſon, ſitting in a Bath is highly 
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tuous Liniment, or an Ointment prepared of carminative and 
anodyne Ingredients. But this Method does not produce the de- 
ſired ice for fince the Pain is fixed in a very ſmall Part, that 
is, in theſe nervous Orifices, it is ſufficiently obvious, that a pee 
netrating and efficacious Medicine is to be applied as near as poſ- 
fible to thoſe Parrs. Now, if either a Plaiſter, Liniment, or 
Ointment, is applied to the whole Region of the Stomach, a ſmall 
Quantity of any of them can only penetrate to the Orifices of 
the Sromach. Beſides as tis certain from Anatomy, that the ſu- 

ior Orifice of che Stomach is nearer the Back and Vertebræ 

nce it is ſituated hard by the Aſpera Arteria, it is ſufficient] 

obvious, that the Medicines applied to the Pit of the Sto- 
mach can by no means penetrate to it. Such Remedies are, 
therefore, to be 1 7 to the Back about the eighth or ninth. 
Vertebra, before they can affect it. But if che Right Ori- 
fice is affected, we are to apply our Remedies under the Sto- 
mach, towards the Right Side. But in Caſes of this Nature, we 
are by no means to uſe too volatile Subſtances, ſuch as Spirits; nor 
unctuous and emplaſtic Subſtances, which operate too ſlowly, but 
rather a pretty thick Liniment, in the Form of a Plaiſter, and 
prepared of Treacle, Saffron, Oil of Nutmegs, Camphire, Peru- 
vian Balſam, and Oil of Henbane. I have often found this Pre- 
PHY afford Relief, and where it proves unſucceſsful, nothing 
sto be expected from other Topics. 

Practitioners well know, that in a Weakneſsof the Stomach, Vo- 
mitings and Nauſeas, nothing is more common, than to apply 
Ointments, or oval ſtomachic Plaiſters under the Sternum. Bur 


upon diſſecting Carcaſſes, we —5 that only a very ſmall Portion of 


the Stomach, but the Liver, the Inteſtinum Colon, and the ſmall 
Inteſtines are ſituated there. The Stomach rather inclines to the 
Left Side under the Ribs, where, at leaſt, three Parts of it are 
ſituated towards the Spine. If, therefore, we apply generous and 
penetrating Medicines to the ſpurious Ribs of the Left Side to- 
wards the Back, we ſhall find far more happy Effects produced 

on the Stomach by them. | 
The violent Pain ariſing from a Stone ſticking in the Beginning 
or Middle of the Ureters, alſo, demands the Ufe of Topics; but 
they muſt be applied with great Caution; for tis ſufficiently 
known, that a pretty large Stone, whilſt lodged in the rubular 
Subſtance of the Kidneys, creates no Uneaſineſs; but creates an 
intolerable Pain, when it falls into the narrow and ſenſible Ure- 
ters. Hence we perceive, that Topics for this Purpoſe ought 
not to be applied to the Loins where the Kidneys are ſituated ; 
but according to the Direction of the Ureters, that is from the 
Loins to the Groin. But even in this, a violent Error is gene- 
rally committed, whilſt, with the Ointments, moſt Perſons mix 
hot forcing Subſtances, ſuch as the Oil of Amber, the Spirit of 
Turpentine, and the Oil of Juniper ; which Practice is productive 
of very bad Effects Many, indeed, intend, 70 theſe hot Sub- 
ſtances, to force the Paſſage of che Stone thro* the Ureters; but 
it is, by this means, rather fixed, and more violent Symptome, 
ſuch as a Suppreſſion of Urine, Vowitings and Convulſions, are 
excited: Tor that the Stone remains fixed in the Ureter, is 
not ſo much owing to the Bulk thereof, as to the painful Spaſin 
of the Ureter; and, as by the Aſperity of the Stone, the nei vous 
Fibres are generally irritated, there happens an Influx of the Spi- 
rits, and Pain accompanied with Spaſtns and Conſtriftions ; and 
the more intenſe the Pain is, the more narrow and contracted 
the Paſſages are. Now, if ſpirituous hot Subſtances are, in ſuch 
a Caſe applied, we excite an Influx of the, Blood and Spirits, fix 
the Stone more firmly in the Part, increaſe the Pain, and induce 
many terrible Symptoms. *Tis not, indeed, to be denied, that 
where there is neither Pain nor Spaſms, or where there is a 
certain Laxity, or Want of Tone, in the nervous and mem- 
branous Fibres of bo ng ſuch Things, externally applied, 
' becauſe they ſtrengthen the Tone of the Parts, promote a Diſ- 
charge of the Urine, bur they are by no meansto be uſed when there 
is any Pain or Spaſm, in which caſe we are rather to uſe emollient 
ic and anodyne Oils, ſuch as the Ointments of 99 — 


aregor 
mam via Poppy-ſeeds, and white Lilies, Badger's Far, 
| ee which gives them 2 
t 


netrating Quality. With theſe 


egion of the Ureters is to be frequently rubbed and anointed 


with a warm Hand; for theſe Subſtances, by checking the Im- 
I of the Spirits, and relaxing the conſtricted Fibres of the 
Ur 


eters, occaſion a far more eaſy and expeditious e for the 


cial, and 
ſometimes affords inſtantaneous Relief. 
_ In exceſſive Diſcharges of the Menſes, and involuntary Effu- 
ons of Seed in Men, tis cuſtomary to apply to the lumbar Re- 
gion, where the large Ramifications of Blood-veſſels are ſituated, 
and freely expoſed, ſuch Medicines, as, in ſorne meaſure, check 


the Impetus of the Blood to the genital Parts; for ir is of great 


ce, what Medicines are uſed on ſuch an Occafion, and 

at what Time they are applied; for I knew a Woman, who, when 
after forty Years of Age, in an icnmoderate Flux of the Menſes, 
had a Plaiſter applied to her Loins, 88 the Frog's-ſpawn 
Plaiſter, mixed with Sugar of Lead, and Oil of of Henbane ; 
but, from that time forth, her Menſes neyer returned to the 
eat Detriment of Health. We are, alſo, carefully to abſtain 


from all things actually cold, and much more from Narcotics ; 
ROY | becauſe 
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Theſe Parts, produce a 
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the Blood, if it tends too much to 


becauſe all theſe, by checki 
2 op, Cure ; but bring on much worſe 
Misfortunes, ſuch as Inflammations of the Kidneys, convulſive 


 Colics, and ſpaſmodic Diſorders of the Abdomen. Hence, tis 


the ſafeſt Method, eſpecially in Evacuations of Blood, totally to 
abſtain from theſe Topics, and rather carry on the Cure by inter- 
nal Medicines. 

We now come to conſider ſome Diſorders which eed 
from a Relaxation, Reſolution, or Want of Tone and Strength 
in the Ligaments; ſuch as the Falling down of the Fundament in 
Infants, and of the Uterus in Women. Phyſicians and Surgeons, 
in conſequence of the Relaxation, generally treat theſe Diſorders 
with Aſtringents ; and, for that Purpoſe, foment and cheriſh the 
Parts affected with aſtringent Decoctions. But as this Prolapſus, 
or Falling down, does not ſo much proceed from à Relaxation 
of the 6 terus, or Inteſtinum Rectum, as from a Relaxation of 


their Ligaments, on account of the Congeſtion and Accumula- 


tion of the Juices there, ſo every one muſt perceive, that this 
Method is idle and ineffectual, becauſe theſe external Aſtrin- 
gents cannot Penetrate to the Ligaments themſelves. Hence, 
ina Falling down either of the Uterus itſelf, or of the Vagina, 
ſuch Things, immediately applied to the Uterus, are of no Effi- 
cacy. But rather the inguinal Region is to be cheriſhed with 


| balſamic and penetrating Liniments and Plaiſters, which, being 


not ſo much poſſeſſed of an earthy Stypticity; as of a ſpirituous 
corroborating Quality, reſtore Vigour, Motion, and Tone, to 
the moiſt and relaxed Parts. But tis here to be obſerved, that 
as in all other Caſes, ſo, alſo, in theſe, Topics alone are not ſuffi- 
cient, but that internal Medicines are more univerſally neceſſary 
in all internal, and even external, Diſorders of the Body. I do not, 
however, reject Fumigations, and Fomentations o Wine pre- 
pared. with aromatic Herbs, ſuch as are poſſeſſed of a volatile, 
oleous Salt, and a certain earthy Principle, by which theſe Parts 
may be immediately affected, ſince the Force of Fumigations 
penetrates intimately, as do, alſo, the Effluvia ariſing from Baths. - 
With reſpect to the blind Hemorrhoids, it is ſufficiently 
known, that great Uneaſineſs is produced by this Tumor of the 
hæmorrhoidal Veins ariſing from the too great Afflux and Stagna- 
tion of the Blood, or of a viſcid Serum. For the Cure of this 
Diſorder, Phyſicians and Surgeons have invented numberleſs Me- 
dicines, eſpecially Topics; but how much they all fall ſhort of 
their Intention, is too well known to the miſerable Patients; for 
the Aſtringents recommended rather obſtruct the Humours 
which produce the Tumor; on the contrary, emollient and ano- 
dyne Subſtances, relax the Parts, and invite a farther Afflux of 
the Humours; whilſt acrid Medicines corrode the Parts, and ge- 
nerally diſpoſe them to malignant Ulcers, and even Fiſtulas. The 


Skill, therefore, of the Phyſician conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing the 


Uſe of theſe according to Circumſtances, and knowing what he 
ought, and what he.ought not to do; for, if the Pain is exceſſive, 
anodyne and emollient Subſtances are beneficial. Hence, Lin- 
ſeed- oil alone, applied in a ſufficient Quantity, excellently miti- 
gates the Pain. If the Tumor is troubleſome by its Bulk, then 
not ſo much earthy Styptics, as Corroboratives, are to be uſed, 
ſuch as Fomentations of Wine prepared with Maſtich, Amber, 
Roſe-Howers, Balauſtines, Frankincenſe, and Yarrow. Nor are 
Fumigations, in ſuch Caſes, to de excluded, eſpecially ſuch as 
are prepared of Things impregnated with a vola 

Nature and Virtues of which are, to inſinuate themſelves deeply, to 
ſtrengthen the Pores, and diſſipate the exceſſive Humidity. Hence, 
alſo, the Sea-mice (a Sort of Shell- fiſn), whoſe peculiar Virtues are 
at preſent ſo much extolled, act in no other manner, than other 


Fumigations impregnated with a certain volatile, oleous Salt. 


what has been ſaid, I think tis ſufficiently obvious, how pre- 
co a Practice it would be, when the Pain is greateſt, to 
uſe aſtringent, cold, or acrid Subſtances ; or if, when there is a 
violent Tumor without Pain, we ſhould apply emollient, ano- 
dyne, and relaxing Subſtances. 25 2 
Here occurs a Queſtion to be diſcuſſed ; which is, Whether, in 
exceſſive Effuſions of Blood or Lymph from the Uterus, Inje- 
Ctions may be properly uſed, eſpecially ſince we find from Expe- 
rience, that they are with great Advantage uſed in exceſſive Fluxes 
of the Semen ? But as the Vulgar are of Opinion, that Fluxes 
ought only to be ſtopt by Aſtringents, ſo nothing is more dan- 
erous, than to attempt the checking of exceſſive Diſcharges 
of this kind by external Injections poſſeſſed of an aſtringent 
Quality. I remember a Woman, who, when labouring under an 
exceſſive Diſcharge of the Menſes, by an Injection of the De- 
coction of Yarrow impregnated with Alum, contracted an Ulcer, 


accompanied with a Conſumption and hedtic Fever, which proy d 


ortal to her. We are, therefore, to deal very cautiouſly with 
Injections, ſince they do more Harm than Good. 2 

We now come to conſider the Diſorders of the Joints : And 
certainly, if Topics are in any Caſes abuſed, they are ſo in arthritic 
and goùty Pains ; for, becauſe the Diſorder lies in the external 
Parts, many are of Opinion, that the Remedy is immediately to 
be applied to the Part affected, that they may the ſooner reach 
uſe of the Diſeaſe. But in this they are greatly miſtaken ; 
for Topies are not, in theſe Diſorders, ſo requiſite, but the Pain may 
be mitigated without them; for we learn from Experience, that 


s 


tile, oleous Salt, the 


without any Topics, by internal Medicines alone, oppoſite to the 
— Caſe, the 7 of theſe Pains may, in Proceſs of 
Time, be not only mitigated, but, alſo, totally removed. But 
we are, above all things, to take care, that Repellents, eſpecially 
in the Beginning of the Diſorder, be not uſed ; for theſe diſturb 
the Motion of Nature, which is from the Centre to the Circum- 
ference, repel the peccant Matter inwards, and excite -violent 


Symptoms. See Drabizius de Scorbut. Tit. de Arthrit. in the 
Beginning of a Gout, I know the Application of a Plaiſter, com- 


poled of the White of an Egg and Alum, in a plethoric Man, 
produce, in one Night's time, a lathargic Diſorder, which de- 
ſtroy'd the Force of his Genius, and the Strength of his Memory, 
all his Life after. Hagendorn, in Cent. 1. Hiſt. 28. gives us a me- 
morable Inſtance of a Merchant, who, labouring under a ſcorbutia 
Tumor, had an Epithem prepared of diſtilled Waters, Ceruſs, 
and Camphire, applied to it, by which his Pain -was alleviated, 
but he loſt his Speech, and the Uſe of his Left Arm. With no 
better Succeſs is the preſent Practice, of anointing the external 
Parts with camphorated Spirit of Wine. It is hardly poſſible to 
enumerate the Misfortunes which may be produced by this Re- 
medy, uſed without any reſpect to the Patient, and his Circum- 
ſtances. Thus, by the Application of it to gouty Feet, I have 
frequently obſeryed Cardialgias, convulſive and epileptic Motions 
of the Limbs, Palſies, and other terrible Symptoms, excited. 
"Tis, alſo, certain from Experience, that all Medicines are not 
beneficial to all Patients, fince ſome Topics remove the Pain in 
ſome, and increaſe it in others, whilſt others are relieved by ſpi- 
rituous Liniments, others by anodyne Plaiſters, and others by Ca- 
5 prepared of Milk, and the Crums of Bread, whilſt none 
of all theſe Kees! agree with others. 
I be Cauſe of theſe particular Effects is not ſufficiently adverted 
to, and inveſtigated, ſince tis ſufficiently known to Surgeons, that 
all Patients cannot equally bear the ſame thing in external Wounds, 
But the Cauſe of this is not ſo much the peculiar Diſpoſition of 
the peccant Humours, as the tenſive and ronic Conſtitution of 
the Fibres, Pores and Veſſels of the Skin; for all the Parts, eſpe- 
cially the Emunctories and Strainers, have their peculiar Strength, 
Tone, Tenſion, and Dilatation, which Species of Motion, ſo 
highly neceſſary to the Secretions and Excretions 5 de- 
pend upon the Influx of the animal Spirits, and the Tenſion of 
the nervous Membranes. Of what Kind, therefore, this Influx 
of the animal Spirits, and Tenſion of the nervous Membranes, 
is in every Patient, in all Diſorders, and their various Stages, ought 
to be diligently conſidered by Phyſicians, in the Application of 
their Topics; for every one ſees, that when the Pores are con- 
ſtricted by Pain and Salina bot and ſpirituous Subſtances are 
by no means proper, but rather ſuch Medicines as gently relax the 
conſtricted Parts. On the contrary, if there is too great a Re- 
laxation after the Pain, which appears from the Tumor, and the 
Decreaſe of the Pain, all moiſt, unctuous, and anodyne Oint- 
ments are very injurious; in which Caſes we are, therefore, rather 
to uſe ſpirituous nervous Liniments. And tho' Topics, ſometimes, 
are beneficial in allaying Pain, and mitigating the Fever, yet they 
do not always produce the ſame happy Effects in the ſame Pa- 
tients, In a Word, the ſtronger Nature is in expelling, and the 
greater the Strength of the Body, and of the internal Motion, are, 
the leſs Danger Topics, if decently applied, induce. Burt, if the 
Vigour of the Motions has ceaſed, if the Patient is old, or af- 
flicted with a Cachexy, Topics are abſolutely to be rejected; for 
the principal Intention of the Phyſician is not, by Topics, to hin- 
der the Evaporatlon of the peccant Matter, but to promote it ; 
and, ſince great Judgment is neceſſary to this, it is ſafeſt to ab- 
ſtain from all Topics, to commit the whole Cure to internal Me- 
dicines, and keep the Parts affected in a gentle Heat. | 

I have, alſo, obſerved, that the Generation of Tophs, which 
principally happen in a fixed Gour, is, for the moſt part, owing 
to an incautious Application of Topics, eſpecially thoſe of the 
ſtupefying and refrigerating Kind. Thus Wedelins, in his Tra@, 
de Medicament, Facultat. informs us, © that many arthritic Pa- 
< tients have ſuffered much, have had their Wandering converted 
© into fixed Gouts, and many Tophs formed, by uſing unctuous 
© and pinguious Plaiſters.” Hence Galen, in Method. Medend. 
Lib, 4. Cap. 3. tells us, that in the Gour, Tophs are produced b 
a thick and glutinous Humour, which is not gradually di eſte, 
bur ſuddenly dried by violent Remedies. And Fernelivs, in 
Conſil. 12. obſerves, that Gour Pains are produced by the ame 
means. But I am of Opinion, that all Topics are not to be diſ- 


_ carded in external Pains of the Joints ; for when the Pain is in- 
veterate, and accompanied with a certain Torpor, and Inſenſibi- 


lity, which. frequently happens in Old-age, then after checking 
the internal Eballiios of the Blood, we — by nervous and dal 
ſamic Liniments, to corroborate the Nerves, and invite the Influx 
of the nervous Fluid into the weakened Parts. | | 
We mult not forget the common Practice of applying live 
Earthworms to the Parts affected in a wandering ſcorbutic Gut. 
Great Encomiums are beſtowed on this Remedy, by practical 
Phyſicians, eſpecially by Mierus. And tis certain, that on ac 


count of the volatile, abſterſive, and nitro- ſulphureous Salt t 

Animals contain, they are of an excellent diſcutient and ſedative 

Virtue, which manifelts itlelf not only internally, but, alſo, ex- 
* „ rernally 


uch internal Medicines, as correct and diſpoſe 


termally in various Kinds of Pains, and even in the Lues Venerea 
irſelf. Yer great Caution is requiſite in the Application of theſe 
Animals; for though, in the moſt” cruel Pain, when the Fluids 
are in Motion, the Strength entire, and the Patient young, theſe 
actually cold Subſtances produce happy Effects, yet they produce 
quite contrary Effects in 4 fixed inveterate Gout. | 
We ſhall ſubjoin ſomething more, with reſpeCt to an Eryſipe- 
las; for the Cure of which, moſt Surgeons and Phyſicians have 
immediate recourſe to Topics, rho? the Errors ariſing from that 
practice have been often expoſed. But I would have it obſerv'd 
252 general Maxim, that an Eryſipelas, ariſing from an external, 
ought to be «diſtinguiſhed from that ariſing from an internal 
Cule. In the former, produced by Contuſions, and other Wounds, 
Topics are not generally prejudicial ; but when the Diſorder pro- 
ceeds from an Orgaſm of the Humours, and a febrile Impetus, an 
heterogeneous Matter, generally of an acrid and corroſive Nature, 
is protruded to the Surface of the Body; in which Caſe we muſt 
be very cautious, ſince the Matter is eaſily repelled, and ſince 
by thotc Topics, which, in other Caſes, prove beneficial, we may 
do an irreparable Injury to the Patient, by repelling to the inter- 
nal Parts the peceant Matter, which then acquires the Nature of 
a Poiſon; ſee Frid. Hoffman. Diſſert. de Converſione Morbi Be- 
»igni in Malignum. Nothing is more common, than by Aſtrin- 
gents, ſuch as the White of an Egg, mixed with Alum, to render 
a ſlight Eryſipelas fixed and profound, and to excite malignant 
Ulcers; Inſtances. of which daily occur in Practice. ence 
thoſe Phyſicians act prudently, who treat all the Species of Ery- 
ſipelas with Internals, applying only, externally, Bags full of pare- 
goric Herbs, which, by their mild Influence, keep the Pores 
open, relax ſuch as are conſtricted, and cheriſh the Parts. 
Wie muſt, alfo, obſerve, that Surgeons commit à terrible 
Error in applying hot Cartaplaſms, prepared of Bean-meal, Li- 
uorice· root, emollient and diſcutient Herbs, and proper Waters: 

For fince by the Heat the Moiſture is dried up, and the Matter 
is more firmly impacted in the Skin, and its Pores, {a that it can 
bardly be remov'd by a Knife, the Buſineſs of Tranſpiration is 
greatly injur d; and the Eryſipelas, which by ay Meaſures 
might have been diſcuſs d, is converted into an Abſceſs or an 
Ulcer : We are, therefore, to endeavour, to preſerve a free Re- 
ſpiration in the Parts affected; which can neither be obtained 
under a cold State of the Air, an intenſe Heat, or a great Load 
of Clothes, but under 'a moderate Heat, which excellently en- 
courages Perſpiration. : 

In like manner Topics ought to be cautiouſly applied to Buboes 
becauſe by Repellents they are render'd malignant. Much lets 
are we to apply Topics of an aſtringent and refrigerating Kind 
to milignant and critical Buboes, ule ſuch a Practice is 
highly dangerous. Critical Buboes, when the Humours are con- 
vey'd to the Glands, are known by the Patient's retaining his 
Strength, by their happening on the critical Days, and by the 

revious Signs of Concoction in the Urine. At this Time all 

N are highly prejudicial; for, as Hippocrates juſtly obſerves, 
in a perfect Criſis, no Change of the Patient's State is to be 
attempted, but the whole Bulineſs is to be leſt to Nature, Some- 
times a Bubo ariſes from a Redundance of Blood, in which Caſe, 
according to Avicenna, Oriba ſius, and others, we are by no means 
to uſe Repellents. But when a Bubo tends to Suppuration, 
nothing is more beneficial than the Application of the Diachy- 
lon plaiſter with the Gums, mixed with Opopanax. | 

'Tis juſtly to be doubred, whether Topics are proper in the 
Small Pox ; only we may affirm in general, that, as this Diſor- 
der is a critical Evacuation, ou Caution is requiſite. However, 
it before the Eruption the Patient is afflicted with a Delirium, 
we may with Advantage apply to the Forehead Spirit of Roſes 
mix'd with Camphire. But, during the Eruption and the * 
ration, I am of Opinion, that we ought to abſtain from all Li- 
niments. In the Decline, and at the Time of the Exſicca- 
tion of the Diſeaſe, when the Force of the Diſorder is ſub- 
dued, I can not 38 of Oil of ſweet Almonds, mix d 
with Camphire and Sperma Ceti, in order to prevent the Defe- 
dation of che Skin, ang correct the Acrimony, which generally 
lies pretty deep. See Frid. Hoffman. Diſſert. de Variolis epide- 
mice graſſantibus. For this Reaſon we are cautiouſly to pro- 
ceed with Topics of this Kind, ſuch as Spirit of Wine im- 
pregnated with Myrrb, and Sugar of Lead mixed with Roſe- 
water. 

The Itch, which is a 


or leſs moiſt, is generally thought incurable without the Uſe of 


Topics, Hence, neglecting all internal Remedies, they forthwith - 


bave recourſe to various julphureous and mercurial Liniments, 
which they apply either to the whole Surface of the Body, or 
only to the Joints, tho? frequently with a very conſiderable — 
ger both to Life and Health; for it is never ſafe by Topics to 
cure external Diſorders, proceeding from an internal Cauſe; bur 
as Nature expels the heterogeneous and morbid Matter, the 
Phyſician ought to do the ſame, and never counteract the Inten- 
tions of Nature, which is generally done by Repellents, externally 
ax plied. Hence I am of Opinion, tharthe Cure of theſe cutaneous 
Diſorders, ought not only to be begun, bur, alſo, finiſh'd by 


the peccant 


ous Exulceration of the Ono; more i 


oer 


Matter to Excretion, and at the ſame time eliminate it. To this 
Claſs of Medicines belong not only 2 emollient and 
laxative Iafuſions, but, alſo, if the Itch is ihvetetate and ma- 
lignant, Preparations of gy Antimony, Then, for the 
better Conſolidation of the Skin, and the Keſtitution of i 
Beauty, we may uſe Baths, dung ſulphureous, and ſaturnine 
Ointments. But we are always to abſtain from external mercu- 
rial Liniments, which can never be us'd without Danger, as 
obvious from numberleſs practical Obſervations. 


. 


As for mercurial Liniments and Fumigations us'd to excite a 
Salivation in the Lues Venerea, it is ſufficiently known, what vio- 
lent Symptoms are brought on by this means, and how preci- 
rious this Method of curing fo obſtinate a Diſorder is. I am 
certain from Experience, that the Lues Venerea tnay be ben 
remov'd by proper Preparations of Mercury and Antimony, an 
Decoctions of the Woods exhibired internally in a due manner, 
without any external mercurial 8 and often without 
exciting a Salivation, or any Train of uneaſy Symptoms, 

Wich reſpect to Topics applied ro paralytic Parts; tho” 
theſe excellently aſſiſt the Operation of internal Remedies; yet 
they ougbt to be properly. choſen, and cauriouſly applied. 
Thoſe are, in my Opinion, greatly miſtaken, who think that only 
Fats, Lards, and unctuous Liniments, ought to be applied eicher 
immediately to the Parts affected, or to the Spine of the Back; 
for theſe Subſtances obſtruct the Pores, and ſill more relax the 
Fibres, whoſe Tone is already deitroy'd ; by which means they 
diſpaſe the Parts ro a Tumor. On the 8 ſpirituous, hot 

ethereal Oils alone, do not produce the deſif'd Effect, 
ſince moſt of them, in conſequence of the Subtiliry of their 

Parts, fly off in the Air, and leave the nervous and muſcular 
Fibres too rigid. This Intention is better anſwer d by Ointments 
prepar d of the Fats of Animals, and the diſtil'd Oils, ſuch | 
thole of Rice, Marjoram, Lavender, Juniper, Cloves, an 
Roſemary ; for the Tone of the nervous Parts ought to be rens 
der'd natural, ſo that there be neither too great a Relaxation nor 
Confiriftion, too great an Humidity or Dryneſs. Beſides, tis to 
be obſerv'd, that in a Palſy ariſing from a Diſorder of the Spinal 
Marrow, and Origin of the Nerves, theſe Medicines are not to 
be applied to the Parts deſtitute of Senſation and Motion; bu 
to the Source of the Diſorder, which is lodg'd in the Spina 
Marrow, But tis quite otherwiſe in that Species of Pally, in 
which the Motion, but not the Senſation of the Part is de ſtroy d, 
which happens frequently to Mettal-diggers; in which caſe tis o 
no uſe to anoint the Spinal Marrow, but the Part affected is to 
be frequently fomented and cheriſh'd with the above-mention'd 

icines.. | 

With reſpe& to cedematous Tumors, which frequently ſeize 
the Feet; great Caution is, alſo, in this Caſe, requiſite, as to 
the Application of Topics, ſince they who treat them with 
Baths, commit a terrible Error. Thus I have ſeen cachectic 
Perſons, by immerſing their Feet in warm Water, contract, in 
one Nights time, a conſiderable Tumor of them, which could 
not afterwards be eaſily remov'd. The Reaſon of this is obvious; 
for thele Baths by their Moiſture, which by means of the Heat 
inſinuates itſelf into the Pores, renders the weaken'd Fibres ill 
more lax, ſo that the Humours flow down, and are not 
* again receiv d into the Yom, and lymphatic Veſſels, 
| ame Effects are, alſo, produc'd by thoſe who attempt to 
diſſipate ſuch Tumors by Gintments and Plaiſters, for a Reaſon 
eaſily deduc'd from what has been ſaid. Some bave a Cuſtom 
of . tying diſcutient Herbs about the Feet, ſuch as the greater 
Celandine, Fumitory, Wormwood, and Rue; but if theſe are 
moiſt and cold, they often increaſe the Tumor, inſtead of re- 
moving it. Tis, therefore, better to abſtain from all theſe, and 
apply proper Bandage to the Feet, eſpecially towards the Even- 
ing, when ſuch Tumors are always obſerv'd to increaſe, that b 
this means the Fibres may be corroborated and ſtrengthen'd. 
Fomentations of ſtrong Vinegar, mixed wich Eſſence of Amber, 
and pour d upon ignited Bricks, have often been found productive 
of happy Eſſects. 

"Tis cuſtomary, in various Diſorders, to apply eg and 
Plaiſters to the Pulſe in the Wriſts. This Prackice, tho' not to be 
diſcourag d in itſelf, is nevertheleſs often abus d, ef; cially by 
Nurſes, and the common People, who, whether a Diforder is of 
the cold or hot Kind, commonly have recourſe to the celebrated 
Aqua Carbunculi, which they think of ſo incredible Efficacy to 
reſtore Strength. But every one muſt perceive, that this is by no 
means proper in a burning or acute Fever, or in the Heat of an 
intermittent Fever; in which Caſes rather penetrating Acids, 
ſuch as Citron- juice, and Vinegar of Roſes, ate proper. Epicheing 
and Plaiſters are, alſo, applied to the Wriſt, in order to remove 
the febrile Paroxyſms in Intermittents ; for which Purpoſe, they 
mix Alum, Vinegar, Rue, the greater Houſleek and Spiders Webs. 
2 alſo, make a Plaiſter of Turpentine, Alum, and Powder of 
Spiders, which are often of great Service in mitigating the Pa- 
roxyims, and eyen in totally removing them, if the greater Part 
of the febrile Matter is evacuated. | | 

The Manner in which ſuch Medicines operate, is ſomewhat 
difficult to be conceiv'd ; and ſuch an Experiment, in my Opinion, 
1 17 of Feven of * Nd; for che Hos | 
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and Arteries, which have their proper Nerves, and ſyſtaltic and 
diaſtaltic Motions, ate the Inſtruments, by which the intenſe Mo- 
tion of the Fluids is perform'd. Hence ſuch things as in ſome 
meaſure check and hinder the exceſſive Motion of the Spirits to 
theſe Parts, when immediately ap to the Arteries, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily for ſome time ſtop the febrile and intenſely hot Mo- 
tion of the Blood. Frederic Hoffman, ; 

TOPINARIA, A Species of Tumor in the Skin of the 
Head. The fame as TALPA. 
TORCULAR HEROPHILI, in Anatomy, is the Place 
where the Sinules of the Dura Mater meet. 

TORCULAR, in Surgery, is the Tournequet. 
The Tournequet is a fort of Bandage, which is very neceſſary 
in ſuppreſſing copious Hæmorrhages, particularly after the Am- 
putation of the larger Limbs; and conſiſts of ſeveral Parts; 
1. A plain Roller, an Inch in Breadth, and a Paris Ell in 
Length; 2. A ſmall cylindrical Piece of Wood; 3. A rolled 
Bandage, about the Thickneſs of two Fingers, and four in Length; 
4. Long Compreſſes about the Breadth of four Fingers, for en- 
compaſling the Leg or Arm, to which the Roller is to be ap- 


plied; att, 5. A ſquare Piece of thick Paper, 


abour the Breadth of four FRE ; 
Let us next conſider the Method of applying the Tvurnequet. 
The rolled Bindage muſt be applied to the Trunk of the 
lengthwiſe ; and the Compreſles muſt be placed 


wounded Arter | 
Diredtion, ſurrounding the Arm or Leg like a 


in a contrary 4 
Ring; then the Roller muſt be twice brought round 
them, and tied, but ſo looſely, that the Hand may eaſily paſs 


between it and the wounded Limb. The Piece of Leather, or 
thick Paper muſt next be introduced with the greateſt Caution, 
under the Roller, on the external Side of the wounded Leg 
or Arm; then the ſmall cylindrical Piece of Wood muſt be in- 
troduced above the Piece of Leather or Paper, and the Roller 
twiſted about by it, till it be made ſufficiently tight to ſtop the 
Bleeding. Then the Stick muſt be fixed, leſt it ſhould untwiſt 
itſelf ; the Wound muſt be treared in a proper manner, and the 
Profulion of Blood ſuppreſſed by Aſtringents, by a Ligature, or 
the actual Cautery, or by any other Initruments deſigned for 
that Purpoſe in 6667 — This Intention being anſwered, 
the Tournequet may be relaxed or removed, as ſoon as it can 
be done with Safety and Convenience. When the Towrnequer. 
is applied to the Ard, the rolled Bandage ſhould be placed 
near the Arm-pit, in the internal Part of the Humerus, as the 
Situation of the Artery requires that Poſition; and the Stick, 
with which the whole is to be tightened, is to be introduced on 
the external Part, See Tab. XXIV. Fig. I. Let. K. When the 
Hxmorrhage is to be ſtopped in the Leg, the Towrnequer ſhould 
be applied ro the upper Part of the Thigh, or a little above the 
Ham, according to the Circumſtances of the Caſe. See Let. L, 
M. N. But in order to give a diſtinct Idea of this Towrzequer, 
ic is repreſented ſeparately in Tab. XXIV. Fig. 2. 

In the room of this Inſtrument, Petits Tournequet has been 
ſubſtituted, who invented and deſcrid'd it in 1718, which has been 
preferred, becauſe it could be 3 without the Help of an 
Aſſiſtant, which the other required to preſerve its Situation. It 
might, alſo, be retained upon the Limb, as long as might be 
thought neceſſary, without obſtructing the Circulation of the Blood 
in the Part affected; whilſt the other entirely ſtopped the Circu- 
lation, and muſt therefore be quickly removed. Bur its De- 
ſcription is ſo ſhort and imperfect, eſpecially as the Parts of the 
Inſtrument are not deſcribed ſeparately, that in many Places 1 
could not underftand it. Garengeot has given us another Repre- 
ſentation of ir ; but he, alſo, is obſcure. 

I have, therefore, endeavoured to correct it, as is ſhewn in 
Tab. XXVI. Fig. 6. AArepreſent the upper Part; BB the lower; 
C the Screw, all in their proper Size, and made of ſtrong Wood. 
In the Extremity DD are faſtened two ſmaller Iron Screws, to 
which a ſtrong Silk Roller or Bandage is to be fixed, being of 
the ſame Breadth with the Inſtrument, and about twenty Inches 
in Length, that it may encompals the larger Limbs, the other 
End being to be faſtened to the Hooks ar EE. The Extremi- 
ties FF FF muſt be a little hollowed, that the Roller may lie 
firm without Danger of being moved, or falling off. G repre- 


ſents an Iron Plate, which is there placed to ſtrengthen the 
Wood. The Wound, therefore, being oh 2a dreſſed, the lower 
Part of the Towrnequet BB, being guarded with a thick Bolſter, muſt 
be applied to the Side oppoſite to the Wound, and the Roller 


drawn tightly round the Limb, and faſtened to the Hooks at E. 
Then by turning the Screw C, it may be ſtretched ſufficiently to 

top the Hæmorthage, and kept in this Situation as long as may 
be thought neceſlary. 

| Garengeot has deſcribed and delineated another Tourneques of 
this Kind, invented by Morand; which in many Particulars agrees 
with that of Petit, but principally differing in this Circumſtance, 
that, inſtead of a ſimple Screw, Morand furniſhed his with a com- 
pound Screw made of Iron, for quicker Actions, one Turn of 
which would tighten the Roller more, 'and conſequently ſooner 
Wound or Artery, than two or more Turns of the 


compreſs the f th 
Screw uſed 5 Petit. However, Garengeot makes ſome Odjecti- 
ons to this Inſtrument, and prefers that of Periz. 

* | ; 


or ſtiff Leather, - 


I once ſaw a Tournequet, made of Iron, and very heavy, which 
in many reſpects agreed with that of Morand, though in ſome 
Particulars it differed, by I know not whoſe Contrivance, which is 
delineated in Tab.XX VI. Fig. 7. AA, is the lower Plate with many 
Perforations towards the Edges, by which means a Cuſhion or 
Bolſter may be ſewed to it. B is {the Barrel for receiving the 
Screw; CC is the ſuperior Plate; D is another Barrel on the ſu- 
perior Plate for receiving the Screw. EE repreſent the Extre- 
mities of the ſuperior Plate, one furniſhed with Hooks, the other 
with Hooks, and a kind of Arch, for fixing the Roller, for com- 
preſſing the Limb, as is done in the Tournequets repreſented in 
Fig. 2. and in Tab. XXVII. Fig. 1. Tis a kind of Ring ſurround- 
ing the Barrel in the ſuperior Plate; G is a ſquare or 9 Body, 
made like a female Screw, for the Reception of the ſmall Screw 
H'; and thus is the larger Screw I, K, kept firm in the Box D, 
which would otherwiſe eaſily fall down, and remit. L is an Iron 
Cylinder, which is firmly fixed in the lower Plate, but is loole in 
the other, that the upper Plate may be allowed to {lide freely up 
and down, as Occaſion may require; it, alſo, ſerves to retain the 
Plates in the ſame Situation with reſpect to one another. 

With Deſign to improve this Inſtrument, I ordered one to be 
made of Braſs, like that repreſented in Tab. XXVII. Fig. I. where 
the ſuperior Plate is much ſhorter than the inferior, which, being 
fixed to one Extremity of the upper Plate, is brought round the 
Limb, and faſtened to Hooks in the other. The Belt muſt, alſo, 
be paſſed through Openings, made at each Extremity of the 
lower Plate for that Purpoſe. By this Contrivance the Inſtru- 
ment is kept even, and does not change its Poſition on the Mo- 
tion of the Screw. The Reader may chooſe which of theſe In- 
ſtruments he pleaſes : All of them will anſwer the Intention, for 
which they were deſigned ; only ſome do it ſooner than others. 

It may be proper to obſerve here, that aſtringent Medicines, 
exhibited internally, have little or no Effect in ſtopping Hes 
morrhages 1 Wounds of the larger Arteries; and 
they not only create Obſtructions in the lacteal Veſſels of the 
Inteſtines, Glands of the Meſentery, and other Parts, but, alſo, 
excite Pains, Inflammations, Fevers, and the like dangerous Diſ- 
orders; and therefore we ſhould abſtain from them, rather than 
uſe them. Heiſt. Chirurg. | 

TORDILIUM. 


The Characters are ; 5 
Root is annular and fibrous; the Petals are 


Heart-ſhaped, and deeply bifid. The Seed is orbiculated, flat, 
with a raifed Margin, which is for the moſt part denticulated, 
and depoſites its Husk. 

Boerhaave mentions ſeven Sorts of Tordylium; which are, 

1. Tordylium; maximum. T. 320. Caucalis, maxima, Sphons 
on 3 ſemine. C. B. P. 152. An &. Seſeli, majus, C. B. 
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2. Tordylium ; minus; limbo granulato; Syriacum. M. U. 
37. 40. Gingidium, foliis Paſtinace _— . B. P. 151. 
Cauc alis, Syriaca, cum maximo ſemine. J. B. 3. 2. 86. 

Tordylium; Narbonenſe; minus. Torn. Inſt. 320. Boerh. 
Tad. a. 68. Raii Synop. 266. Seſeli, Creticum. Offic. Ger. 894. 
Seſeli Creticum minus. C. B. P. 161. Ger. Emac. 1050. Tordy- 
lium ſive Seſeli Creticum minus. Park. Theat. 906. Raii Hiſt. 1. 
$26 Caucalis minor pms mine ſive Bellonii. J. B. 3. 84. 

RTWORT OF CANDY. | 

It is cultivated in the Gardens of Botaniſts ; and the Seed, 
tho' but ſeldom, is uſed. 

The Seed of this Plant is Nephritic, Uterine, and Pulmonic: 
Its principal Uſes are in the Strangury, and Stoppage of Urine. 
It removes Pain, provokes the Menſes, and promotes Expecto- 
ration in Catarrhs. Schroder. In the Catalogue of Simples in the 
London Diſpenſatory this Plant is, I know not how, confounded 
with the 85080 Maſſlienſe 

. Tordylium; Apulum ; minimum. Col. 1. 124. M. H. 3. 
316. Seſeli, Creticum, minimum. C. B. P. 161. | 
apt OE album; facie Tordylii luteo, Columnæ. 


! 


6. Tordylium ; folio longo, anguſto ; flore albo, magno, ſe- 
mine elegantiſſimè & profundiſſimè crenato, albo. | 
7. Tordylium ; Orientale; Secacul Arabum dictum Rau- 
wolfio. Boerh. Ind. a. 68. Secacul. Offic. Siſarum Syriacum. 
C. B. P. 155. Raii Hiſt. 1. 443. Siſarum alterum —— 
Park. Theat. 945. e Syriaca & Secacul Arabum quibuſ- 
dam, J. B. 3. 66. Paſtinaca Syriaca Rawrwolfii, Secacul Arabum 
& Maurorum quorumdam. Chab. 390. Apium Syriacum radice 

[4 eduli. Hitt. Oxon. 7 2 SYRIAN SKIRRET. 

t has a tender, ſmooth Root, hoary on the Outſide, and 
white within, brittle, of the Thickneſs, but double the Length, 
of a Finger, and diſtinguiſh'd with Nodes or Tubercles, like 
Warts; it has a pleaſant Taſte, like a Carrot. From this Root 
ariſe a Multitude of Leaves very much cut and jagged, like 
thoſe of the Carrot. The Stalks at the Joints are cover d with 
the ſame fort of Leaves, and have their Tops adorn'd with an 
Umbella of Flowers, like thoſe of the Carrot, but of a pale- 
2 Colour. It grows ſpontaneouſly about Grand Cairo in 


pr, and Aleppo in Syria. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
g | 


The 


The Root, in medicinal Uſes, agrees with that of 
mon Siſer, or Skirret. Dale. 5 | 
wo The Knots in the Stalks of Plants. 3 

TORMENTILLA. 9 —__ the Quin- 
olium; minus; repens; luteum; fiore tetrape . 
25 ORMENTOM. Pain in general; the Colic ; or Iliac 
Paſſion, in which laſt Senſe it us d by Cœlius Aure lianus. 
TORMINA. Gripes. See Cot. Ic. 

 TORNA SOLIS. Torneſol. See HEL10TROPIUM. 
 TORNATA URINA. Ur ine which is chick, muddy, and 
not tranſparent. Fohannes Anglicus. | 

TORNESOL. See HELIOTROPIUM. - 

TORNEUM * Togreuare. Shavings, or Raſpings. Dio/- 

ides, L. 1. C. 108. 2 
TOR PE OO. Offic. Aldrov. de Piſc. 415. Rondel. de Piſc. 

1. 258. Jonſ. de Pilc. 18. Charlt. Piſc. 9. Salv. de Aquar. 142. 
Bcllon. de Aquat. 89. Gein. de Aquat, 988. Raii Ichth. 81. 
Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 28. THE CRAMP FISH. * 

ir is taken in the Mediterranean Ses. 
It mitigates the Violence of the Pain in an inveterate Headach, 
being-apply'd to the Part; and, alſo, prevents and reſtrains the 
Prolapſe or Falling · down of the Anus, being in like manner ap- 
d. Dioſcorides. 
T RPOR: A Numbneſs, or deficient Senſation. 
| Of Prædictions from a Torpor and Paralegia. 


By a Torpor, we mean a Diſorder of the animal Faculty, at- 
tended with a Difficulty of Senſe and Motion, and ſometimes a 
kind of dull Senſe and Motion of ſome Part. 

Tue Caule of this laſt, as we are taught by Galen, de Cauſ. 
Symp. Lib. 1. Cap. 5. is an Obſtruction, locraſſation, or Hebe- 
tude of the Nerves, by which means the Spirits are clog'd and 
hinder'd in their Motion; for the Nerves are render'd dull 
by cold and groſs Humours, in the fame manner, as 
the Air is darken'd and obſcur'd by Dirt, Water and Clouds: 
Or elſe the Diſorder is occalion'd by ſome cold Quality, 
either internal or external. The Cauſes of this kind of Torpor 
maybe, aiſo, a Fever Phlegmon, Scirrhus, and a Luxation 
of the Vertebre inwards, by which the Nerves, being under a 
compreſſion, are obſtructed, and the Paſſages ſtraiten'd. 

be Caules of a Torpor, in our firſt Senſe of the Word, or, as 
it is defin'd, an Affection of the Anitnal Faculty, with a Difficulty 
of Senſe and Motion, is a Refrige:ation of the Brain, either 
pains, as they call it, or from an Extinction of the natural 

ear. 

Having thus aſſigned the Cauſe of a Torpor, we are next to 
conſider what it portends in Diſeaſes ; for in healthy Perſons 
it threatens an Apoplexy, according to Coac. 476. Unuſual 
« Jorpors and Stwpors, it is there ſaid, are Forerunners of an 
« Apoplexy.” And, a little after T. 478. we read, that © Retrige- 
© rations and Torpors under apopleCtic Diſorders are of bad 
c Sijprificarion,” | 

In continual Fevers, then, a perpetual Torpor is bad, eſpecially 
of the firſt Sort, or that of the Mind, whch they call a Szapor : 
Such Torpors in acute Fevers are quite pernicious, as proceeding 
either from a Refrigeration of the Brain, or an Extinction of the 
natural Hear, both which are deſtruftive. The Author of the 
Coac. T. 14. pronounces Torpors proceeding from Rigors ma- 
lignant, where he ſays ⁊ Toad rvolfade ii xaxoitea, © ma- 
« ny toporific Rigors are malignant.” And, ibid. 91. he pro- 
nounces a Torpor of the Mind, or Stupor, in a Phrenſy, de- 

ſtructive; 1 becauſe it is occaſion'd either by a Refri- 

eration of the Brain, which is a very pernicious Symptom in a 
Phrenſy, or an Extinction of the natural Heat.  Ihid. T. 208. 


334. he condemns a Torpor,, and Deafneſs, ſucceeded by a ſmall 


Diſtillation of Blood from the Noſe : And we may affirm the 


{ame to be not only ſomewhat difficult and troubleſome, as he 


pronounces it, but to be abſolutely deſtructive. 

Nor is this Torpor of the Mind leſs pernicious in an internal 
Phlegmon, as being occaſion'd by à flammeous Heat, the natu- 
ral Heat being diſlipared. Of this kind of Torpor, perhaps, we 
read, Coac. 315. it-is ſaid, that “ a Pain ſettled in the 
<« Breaſt with a Torpor is bad in 2 Fever.“ For it is a bad Sign 
to ſee the Patient labouring under a Torpor from an internal 
Inflammation, which admirs neither of Reſolution, Suppura- 
tion, nor Expectoration. With relation to this Caſe, perhaps we 
find it written, Coac. 374. that, © under a Quinſey, a Pain of 
& the Hypochondrium nor critical, attended with an Impotence 
<< and Torpor, proves mortal in an occult manner, while the 
<« Patients ſeem to lie very _ and compos'd.” A Stupor, 
therefore, or a Torpoy of the Mind, in acute Diſeaſes, is always 
facal. A þ ro 
A Torp in the other Senſe, affecting ſome Part of the 
Body, and inducing a Dulneſs or Diminution of Senſe and Mo- 

tion, is never good, unleſs it happens critically, and when the 
Diſeaſe is concocted. For it is not impoſſible for the Humors 
to be critically tranſlated from the Veins upon the Nerves, and 
by char means to induce a Turpor upon the Parts which are ſup- 
ly'd by thoſe Nerves, in the ſame manner as a critical Tremor 
Tice that Word] is ſometimes occaſion d. But ſuch an Event 


ACE 


Signs. | 

The fame Judgment is to be form'd of a Pally, Paxaplexia, 
or partial Apoplexy, which are ſometithes of Service in Diſcaſ 
the Humour being 7 from the Veins, either to the 
Marrow, or to the Nerves of ſome particular Parts, by which 
a Palſy is occalion'd. Bur when theſe Diſtempers procee 
from a Diforder of the Brain in acute Diſeaſes, they ate abſo- 
lutely pernicious ; and, therefore, in recent Wounds, where ſome 
Parts ſuffer a Reſolution, they indicate the near Approach of 


Deith. | 
It is not ſo dangerous, after an Apoplexy, for ſome Parts to 
be deprived of Motion, which kind ofl ior, er is r 
uſually called by the proper Name of Taperartia, or raps 
My 1#, Paraplexia, or Paraplegia. It ſometimes bappens, chat t 
Matter, which is the Cauſe of the Paraplexis, in its impetuous 
Courſe from one Part to another, induces a parapleQic Reſolu- 
tion of thoſe Parts, which is ſucceeded by Convulſions. Theſe 
tations are men by the Author of the Proryberices, 
T. 118. 4 Morbific Matter, he ſays, Communicated by Redun- 
e dance to the Neck and Head, and cauſing a Reſolution in 
<« theſe Parts after a parapleic Manner, threaten. Convullions,a 
© a Delirium: It deſerves inquiry, whether ſuch Diſorders are te- 
*© mov'd by Convulfions. The Patient in ſuch Dilorders is long and 
c“ yariouſly affected: Such Mutations, then, are occaſion d by 
the various Motions of the Humours, and are agrecable to t 
Obſervations of Galen, who, in his Comment on the Place, 
ſays, that © he once knew a Perſon affected after this manner, 
« and obſerv'd him labouring under Mutations of various Sym- 
« ptoms ſucceeding one another. After thoſe ? per Pains of 
ce the Loins, Neck, and Head, the Patient had one of his Hands 
< depriv'd almoſt of Senſe and Motion in every Part, after a 
cc 3 manner, as is here ſaid, tho it was not a perfect 
& Paraplegia. But a 8 which ſoon ſucceeded, ren- 
« der'd the Part more ſenſible, and more capable of Motion; 
but when the Convulſion ceaſed, the Part grew worſe again 
8 rees. Afterwards the Patient was again ſeized with 
& Pains of the Loins, Neck and Head, and had a ſudden and 
« univerſal] Increaſe” of the Pally in his Hand, after which 


„it was again conſiderably convuls'd.” All this may be very 


true, and yet nothing of Certainty concluded or learnt from it 
for neither does à ſupervening vulſion remove a Pally, nol 
is the reverſe true; for in whatever manner the Patient 
paraplectic in acute Fevers, it is always bad. 

But what is moſt of all jo be dreaded, both by ſound and 
ſick Perſons from parapleckic Affections is an Apoplexy. 
this we find confirm'd by Hippocrates, 6 Aph. 51. « Whoever, 
<« he ſays, in a State of Health are taken with a ſudden Pain of 
“ the Head, and immediately become ſpeechleſs, and ſ ore, die 
„in ſeyen Days, unleſs a Fever ſeizes them. Proſper Alpinus db 
Preſag. Vit. & Mort. 

TAN The Wry-neck ; a ſort of Bird. | 

TORQUIS. A Necklace or Collar. Galen, de ſimpl. Medi- 
cament, Facult. L. 9. informs us, that he had experienc'd the 
Virtues of a Necklace made of the Jaſper-ſtone, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the Stones reach'd to the Region of the Mouth of the 
Stomach, in Diſorders of that Part. The Whimſical among the 


becomes 


Moderns have, allo, aſcrib'd great Virtues to Necklaces made of 
various Materials, in a great many Diſeaſes. | 
TORREFACTIO. The Roaſting, or Toaſting of Medicines. 


In Metallurgy it is the Roaſting of Ores, in order to deſtroy their 
volatile _—_— for the more eaſy Extraction of che Metals. 
TORSIONES. Gripes. 
TORTA. A Paſty; or Tart. 
TORTIO. A Strain of the Joints. | 
TORTUALIS FACIES. A cadaverous Countenance, 
Hippocratic Face. Celius Aurelianas gives this ſort of Counte- 
nance the Epithet Mortuoſa. | 
TORTURA. A Spaſm, particularly of the Face and Mouth. 
Caſtellus from + de Taranta. 
TORUSCULA. A Drop. Rulandus. 
TORYBETHRUM or THORYBETHRON, A Name in 
Oribaſins, Collect. Medicinal. L. 11. for the Leontopetaloh, | 
TORYNE, * A kind of Ladle, or Spatula, with 
which any thing, during Coction, is ſtir d in a Pot. 

TORYNETOS, be, from the preceding Word. A 
kind of Panada made by boiling Bread, and agitating it, during 
the Coction, with a Spatula, Spoon, or ſome ſuch Inſtrument. 
Calits Aurelianut, Chron, L. 1. C. 1. calls it, in bis barbarous 
manner, ex Panis Pulticula confocta. | 


TOSTIO. The Game as ToRRETAc IO. 
TOTA BONA. See Bonus Henricas. 


TOTANUS. The Name ofa black and white tic Fow 
7 — . by Jonſton, whoſe Fat is ſaid to — — 
reſolvent 

 TOTOCIFERA ARBOR Orellantnſiom, indigenis Adem ame 
Totocke. De Laet. 

This is a voy tall and ramous Tree, with great Leaves ſha 
almoſt like Elm-leaves. - It bears no Flower, but a kind of 
Buds, of the ſame Colour with the Leaves, that is, of a dark 


Green, 


Green, which increaſes in Bigneſs by degrees, and protrudes at 
Iſt 4 large Fruit, ſometimes as big as a Man's Head, almoſt 
round, but ſomewhat compreſſed on the fore Part, of a ligne- 
ofis, hard and very thick — ſtriated and tuberous on the 
Outſide, and of a dark- brown and almoſt black Colour. It is 


divided by certain Spaces into ſix Regions, as we call them, 


in each of which are contained eight, ten, and ſometimes 
twelve Nuts cloſely joined together, and each of them cover d with 
a ligneous, hard, and pretty thick Cortex of various Forms, but 
generally triangular, convex on one Parr, with three Suckers, as 
ic were, and very rough and wrinkled, yet not ſo much as the 
whole Cortex, 4 — 3 long, and an Inch and half broad, 
and of a ruſſet, and ſometimes of a brown, or Aſh-colour. 
The Inſide is wholly taken up with an oblong Kernel, like an 
Almond, cover'd with a red Skin, and conſiſting of a very 
white and ſolid Fleſh, which is, allo, ſomewhat oleous: but in 
Taſte it is more like a Filberd than an Almond; it may very 
well, however, ſupply the Place of Almonds, even in Con- 
fections, as Europeans have obſerv'd. The Natives aſcribe to 
them a Faculty of provoking Luſt. a i 

The Trees which bear this Fruit are ſo high, and the Fruit 
itſelf ſo hard and ponderous, that the Natives of the Country 
dare not enter the Woods when the Fruit is ripe, without 
having their Heads defended by ſome ſtrong Buckler, or ſome 
other Covert, from the falling of the Fruit, which would break 
their Heads as effectually as a Stone. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

TOXICODENDRON, from T2219, (Toxicon) Poiſon, and 
Ire, (Dendron) a Tree. The Poiſon-tree, 

The Characters are; ; 

The Leaves grow by Threes, as in the Trefoils. The 1 8 
is very ſwall, dentated. quinquefid, and monophyllous; the 
Plower roſaceous and pentapetalous. The Ovary in the Bottom 
of the Calyx becomes a roundiſh, dry, ſtriated Fruit, pregnant 
with a compreſſed, or flattiſh Seed. : 

Boerhaave mentions two Sorts of Toxicodendron ; which 
are, | 
r. Toxicodendron; triphyllum ; glabrum. T. 611: Edera, 
rrifolia, Canadenſis. Corn. 96. Vitis, Z, trifolia. Park. 
Theat. 1556. Apocynum, trifolium, Indicum, vu'zo Epimedium. 
Strap. in Theoph. 364. 5 

2. Toxicodendron; triphyllum ; folio ſinuato, pubeſcente. 
T. 611. Hedere trifoliæ Canadenſi affinis Planta, peregrina, 
Arbor venenata quorumdam. H. R. Par. 84. Arbor, trifolia, 

wenenata, Virginiana, folio hirſuto. Raii Hiſt. 1799. Boerh. 
Ind. alt, Plant. . 

This Species differs from the Vitis Virginiana by its hai 
Leaves, and their red Pedicles, Ribs, and Fibres. Raii Hiſt. 
Plant. 

To theſe two Species Miller, in his Gardeners Dictionary, 
adds 55 

z. Toxicodendron; Carolinianum, Foliis pinnatis, Floribus 
minimis herbaceis. Carolina Poiſon-aſh, vulgo. Vp 

This Plant is poiſonous to ſuch a Degree, that it is ſaid to 
kill all kinds of Animals; whence no Infect will feed on it, nor 
is ever found in it. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerh. 

The Wood of theſe Trees, when burnt, emits a noxious 
Futme, which will ſuffocate Animals, when ſhut up in a Room 
where it is burnt. An Inſtance of this is mention'd in the Philo- 
ſopbical Tranſactions by Dr. William Sherard, which was com- 
municated to him in a Letter from New England by Mr. Moore, 
in which he mentions ſome People, who had cut ſome' of this 
Wood for Fuel, which they were burning; and in a ſhort time 
they loſt the Uſe of their Limbs, and became ſtupid, ſo that if 
a Newhbour had not accidentally open'd the Door, and ſaw them 
in that Condition, it is believed they would have periſhed. Miller's 
Dictionary. | | , 

TOXICON, ToZ 1x0, from ToZoy, An Arrow, or Bow. That 
particular Species of Poiſon, with which the Antients us'd to 
infect their Arrows and Darts, But it is us'd to expreſs any ſort 
of Poiſon. Tbxicon is, alſo, a Species of Ladanum, which is 
found in Syria and Africa. 

TRACHEA ARTERIA. The AENA ArTERIA. See 
Pur.MONES. 

TRACHELAGRA. The Gout in the Neck. op 

TRACHELIUM. A Species of CamMeanvuLa; which 


ſee. 
© TRACHELO-MASTO!D/XUS. The Name of a Muſcle, 
thus deſcrib'd by Douglas. | 
It ariſes from the tranſverſe Proceſs of the firſt and ſecond 
Vertebrœ of the Back and from the three or four lowermoſt of the 
Neck, by ſo many thin Tendons, which, uniting, form a pretty 
thick fleſhy Belly, that runs up under the Sp/enivs, and is inſerted 
into the middle of the Backſide of the Proceſſus Maſtoidevs by a 
thin Tendon. Pa Fans | 
Its Uſe is to aſſiſt the Complexvs. £ Dn a 
N. B. This Muſcle often receives a roundiſh fleſhy Slip from 


the Lowgiſſimus Dorfi. 
TRACHELOS, Te&ynxx. The Neck. 


 TRACHEOTOMIA. Bron chotomy. See Ax RNA. 


T5 


U 
* — 


which ends in a 
and divided lengthwiſe, is full of Kidney-ſhaped Seeds. 


TRACHOMA, 7esxape, from vc, rough. An Aſhe: 
225 or Roughneſs of the Eye- lids, particularly the — — 
arts. ; 

The Eye-lids are ſubject to Scabs, which differ in proportion 

to the Largeneſs of the pruriginous Ulcers, that are formed 
about their Edges; and to the Malignity ofthe Humour, which pro- 
duces them. | e | 
This. Diſeaſe is known by the following Signs ; A Weight and 
Heavineſs in the Eye; Swelilipg in the Eye lids, with Pain and 
Itching; Heat and Redneſs at the Corners, and in the Conjunct᷑ tua. 
A viſcid Humour, mixed with pangens Tears, flows trom the 
Ulcers; and, in proportion to its Viſcoſity, it glews the Eye-lids 
together in the Night- time. This Diſeaſe ſometimes affects the 

hole, and ſometimes a Part, of the Eye-lid; and if it continues 
long, eſpecially in old People, the lower ye-lid rows conliderably 
1 and turns downwards, ſo that the — reſembles raw 

eſh. | 

The Tetter of the Eye-lids very much reſembles thoſe Scabs, 
and its Signs are almoſt the ſame, he Appearance of raw Fleſh ex- 
cepred ; and if the Eyelids be turned out, they appear red in the 
= _ and ſeem to have Inequalicies reſembling the ſmall Grains 
of Figs. 

The original Cauſe of theſe Diſorders is a ſaline, corroſive Hu- 
mour of the Blood, that is diſcharged on the Eye-lids, which ſuf- 
fer in proportion to its Malignity. The immediate Cauſe is 
often the Ulceration of the glandulous Veſſels, which furniſh the 
Film onthe Edge of the Eye-lids ; when theſe Veſſels are ulcerated, 
they emit conſtantly a viſcid flow Humour, which promotes their 
Ulceration. | | 

Although this Diſeaſe is generally very obſtinate, yet it ma 
be ſpeedily cured by Medicines which ſweeten the Blood, and lei- 
ſen the Violence of its Motion, provided the following Remedies 
be joined with them. | 

To cure the Ulceration of the Eye-lids, when it is cauſed by the 
Itch, I have found, that, by touching them with the Lapis infernalit, 
they cicatrize eaſily, The violent Hear of the Cauſtic muſt be 
abated, as ſoon as they have been touched, by waſhing the Eye in 
a ſmall Glaſs full of warm Water; and all poſſible Care muſt be 
taken, that the Part of the Eye-lid, which was touched with the 
Eſcharotic, may not bear againſt the, Globe of the Eye, till the 
Pain be entirely ceaſed. They may be touched, in this manner, 
once or twice a Week, till they ſeem to require no more Uſe of 

the Cauſtic; then apply ro the Parts, Morning and Evening, 
1 reduced to a very fine Powder, which will cicatrize 
them. | 

But, before the Application of the Lapis Infernalis, I uſe the 
following Water. 


Take of Liver of Antimony, two Drams; prepared Tutty, 
half an Ounce; Camphire, half a Dram ; Cloves, twenty 
Grains: Infuſe them together for eight Days, in Eye-bright, 
Fennel, great Celandine and Rue-waters, of each four Oun- 
ces: Let ſome of this Water be dropped into the Eye, three 
times a Day. | 1 


Let the following Pomatum be uſed at the ſame time: 


Take of Butter, melted, purified, and waſhed ſeveral times in 
Plantain and Roſe- waters, an Ounce; of prepared Tutty, a 
Dram: Mix them together. Every Night, going to Bed, 
let a little of this Ointment be rubbed between the Eye-lids, 
ſo that ſome of it may pals on the Eye. 


Ulcers of this Kind, which lie deep, are more difficult to 
cure than thoſe attended with fungous Fleſh. 

The Tettersof the Eye-lids do not require ſuch powerful Medi- 
2 the Ulcerations, 3 they e. in _ e of the 
ye-lids, ſcarcely appear. The following ſimple Remedy ma 
be ſuccelsfully uſed. os | 8 ti 


Take of Sour of Lead, and crude Sal Ammoniac, each four 
Grains; diſſolve them in Plaintain, and Roſe-water, of each 


four Ounces. Let the Eye-lids be waihed with this three or 
four times a Day. | 


+ Theſe Remedies, * with Internals, proper to correct the 
peccant Quality of the Blood, and to diſſipate its ſharp Humours, 
will procure a Lp Cure of theſe Diſorders. St. Toes. 
TRACHOMATICON, r onaT:xbv, The Name of a Col- 
lyrium deſcrib'd by Galen, Meth. Medendi,L. 14. C. 19. 

TRACHSAT. A Metal exiſting in its Ore. 

TRACHURUS, g,. The Name of a Fiſh mentioned 
by Aldrovandus. | 

TRAGACANTHA. : 

The Characters ate; 

Tbe Leaves of by Pairs, as it were conjugated, to a Rib 

if, ſharp Point. The Pod, which is bicapſular, 


Boerhaave mentions four Sorts of Tragacantha ; which are, 
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1. Tragacantha. Offic. C. B. P. 388. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 53. Tra- 

en... Pe Th 95. Tragacantha As J. B. 

I. 407. Raii Hiſt. 1. 937 ourn. Inſt. 417. — 

Spina Hirri. Ger. 1147. Emac. 1328. Aſtragalus aculeatus fruti- 

7 Maſſilenſis Tragacant ha dictus, Pluk. Almag. 60. GOAT'S- 
HORN. 


The true Goats-thorn has a long, thick, crooked, woody Root, 
taking faſt Hold in the Ground by its many Fibres, from which 
ſpring diverſe Branches, 14 very thick together, having ſeve- 
ral (all, round, whitiſh, hoary Pinnæ, fer oppoſite upon long 
Foor-ſtalks, ending in a Spine; which, when the Leaves drop, 
as they do every Year, become harder and ſtiffer ; new Leaves 
ſpringing out, the old Stalks degenerating into Thorns : The Flow- 
ers grow towards the Tops of the Branches, ſingly, being White; 
in Shape like Broom- flowers, but much leſs; and after them in 
their native Country, come ſhort, flat Pods, with two or three 
ſmall round Seeds. Ir grows in the Southern Parts of France and 
1:aly, but it yields the Gum, only, in the more Eaſtern Countries. 

The Gum Tragacantha, or Gum Dragon of the Shops, burſts 
forth from the Root of this Plant; it is brought to us from Turkey, 
in Pieces of different Magnitudes, twiſted and curled up like 
Worms, ſometimes white and ſometimes yellowiſh, but the whitiſh 
and cleareſt is beſt: It has litile Smell or Taſte, it ſwells very much 
m Water, a little of it making a great deal of Mucilage. 

Gum Dragon is of a glutinous Nature, good to correct the 
Acrimony and Sharpneſs of the Humours, and therefore pectoral 
and good for Coughs, Hoarſneſs, and catarrhous Defluxions; 
it likewiſe takes off the Heat and Sharpneſs of the Urine, and helps 
Dyſenteries, ariſing from the Excoriation of the Bowels, by ſharp 
corroſive Humours. Outwardly, it is good in Collyriums, for 
hot inflamed Eyes. Miller's Bot. Off | 

Gum Tragacanth has an emplaſtic Virtue of ſtopping the Pores, 
and of obtunding Acrimony. Its Uſe is in Ophthalmic Medicines, 
as alſo in Coughs, Aſperities of the Windpipe, Defects of the Voice, 
and in Catarrhs, _ made into an Eclegma with Honey, or ſut- 
fered to melt under the Tongue. A Dram of it macerated in Paſ- 
ſum, is taken for Pains in the Kidneys, and Corroſions of the 
Bladder, being mixed with burnt and waſhed Hartſhorn, and a lit- 
tle feathered Alrum. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 23. 

Externally, ſays Schroder, it is of Efficacy in Clyſters for the 
Dyſentery; and diſſolved in Milk, or Roſe-water, is good for the 
Redneſs, and acrimonious Rheums affecting the Eyes, and for 
1 of the Eye · ids. Being diſſolved in warm Water, it makes 
a Mucilage, very convenient fot the Formation of Troches, and 
other Forms of Medicines. 


It is moiſtening, lenient, emplaſtic, corrects Acrimony, and 
incraſſates: Hence it is of Efficacy in Hoarſneſſes, Spitting of Blood, 


ATTY of the Fauces, and the Strangury. Dale. 

c is called Tragacantha, from Tedyoss, (Tragus) a Goat, and 
&x4!0e,(Acantha) a Thorn, that is to ſay Goat's Thorn, becauſe 
its Pod reſembles a Goat's Beard. 

Gum Tragacanth is a moſt gentle and excellent Medicine, in all 
Diſeaſes attended with a Bleeding of the Capillary Veſſels, on Ac- 
count of their Debilicy, or the Acrimony of the Humours. Four, 
or Six Grains, taken in Milk, or Water, are effectual againſt 
Piſſing of Blood, and two Grains, diluted with Roſe-water, are 
commended in Inflammations and Aſperities of the Eyes. It is a 
Demulcent, and incraſſates thin and acrid Lymph, and is therefore 
good in Hoarſneſſes and Coughs, proceeding from thin Rheums ; 
in the Strangury, and Acrimony, and Heat of Urine ; a Decoction 
of the Leaves is 2 Strengthener. Hiſt. Plant. aſcript. Boerhaave. 

2. Tragacantha; foliis incanis; minoribus; minuſque villoſis. 

3. Tragacantha, humilis; Balearica; foliis parvis; vix incanis; 
flore albo. Salvador. : 

4. Tragacantha ; foliis minimis; viridibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Plant. Vol. 2. | 

Beſides the foregoing Sorts of Tragacantha, Dale mentions the 
following, 

PoTER1UM. Offic. Spina Hirci minor. Ger. 1147. Emac. 1328. 
Tragacantha altera, ſeu minor, Poterion forte, Dioſcoridis. Park. 
Theat. 996. Tragacantha altera Poterium forte Cluſio, J. B. 1. 408. 
Tourn. Inſt. 417. Raii Hiſt. 1. 933. Tragacanthæ affinis lanuginoſæ 
ſive Poterium. C. B. P. 388. SMALL GOATS THORN. 

It grows in the Kingdom of Granada in Spain, and flowers in 
Summer. The Root, which is the Part uſed in Medicine, 
being bruiſed and applied, conglutinates Wounds and Cuts where 
the Nerves are divided; the Decoction, alſo, being drank, is effec- 
tual in nervous Affections. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 17. 
TRAGANOS. A Name for the Ephedra, maritima, major. 

TRAGASIUS, Teay4ae.. An Epithet for a Sort of Salt, pro- 
cured from a certain ſtagnant Water, very little different from 
Sea-falt. Galen de Simp. Facult. L. 15. 

TRAGEA, A Sort of Powder, made up with Sugar, in or- 
der to be apply'd externally, as to the Region of the Stomach ; or 
to be infuſed in Wine; or made into an Electuary. Schrader gives 
ſeveral Powders under this Name, L. 2. C. 77. 

TRAGELAPHAS. An Animal reſembling a Goat and a Stag, 
mentioned by Aldrovandvs. 

TRAGEMA. The ſame as TRAOEA. 


e r Names for the Cyperut; ro- 
tundus; eſe KS; an ifolius. 
TRACI. Oe | 

The Characters are; ; 

It hath a funnel-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, for 
the moſt Part divided into three Segments, but theie are barren; 
ſor the Embrios are placed at a Diſtance, on the ſame Plant, which 
afterwards. become tricoccous Fruits, compoſed of three Cells, 
each containing one ſpherical Seed. 

Miller mentions two Species. 

I. Tragia alia ſcandens, urtice Folio, Plum. Nov. Gen. 

2. Tragia ſcandens, longo Betonice Folio, Plum. Nov. Gen. 

Theſe Plants were diſcovered by Father Plumier in America, who 
conſtituted this Cenus by this Name, in Honour to Hieronymus 
Bock, a famous Botaniſt, who was commonly called Tyagus. 

The firſt Sort grows plentifully in the Savanzabs in Jamaica. 
and the other warm Parts of America; where it twines round 
whatever Plants or Trees it grows near, and riſes ſeven or eight 
Feet high, having tough woody Stems. The Leaves are like 
thoſe of the common Nettle ; and the whole Plant is covered with 
burning Spines, like thoſe of the Nettle, which renders it very 
unpleatant to handle. 

he ſecond Sort was found by the late Dr. Houſtoun, at Cam- 
peachy, from whence he ſent the Seeds. Millers Dictionary. 

TRAGIUM. | 

Dioſcorides mentions two Species of Tragium, but has written ſo 
obſcurely of them as to leave much room for Controverſy, con- 
cerning the firſt of them, among Boraniſts, who call ſeveral Plants 
by that Name, Geſner, makes it the Polygonum bacciferum; Do- 
doneus,in his Hiſtoria Gallica, will have it to be the Atriplex olida, 
which he calls Tragium Germanicum ; Pena and Bellus take it for 
the Androſamum fetidam, which Bellonius calls Tragium Creticum. 
Lobel affirms the Tragium of Dioſcorides to be our Fraxinella, to 
which Opinion I am moſt inclined, becauſe none of the foreſaid 
Plants, beſides this, can be ſaid to be like the Lentisk in Sced, Leaf, 
and Branches, only of a leſſer Size. | | 

The other Tragium Rawwolfius makes a Species of Stechas ; 
which ſee under Tragium alterum. | 

TRAGIUM ALTERUM, Offic. Tragium alterum Dioſcoridis qui- 
buſdam, Foliis Trichomanis, J. B. 3. 279. St@chadi ſerrate Af 
finis, C. B. P. 216. Rail Hiſt. 1.514, Secudus, ve! Sucudus Avicen« 
ue, Rauwolf, BASTARD DITTANY. 

Dioſcorides deſcribes it as having the Leaves of the Scolopendrium, 
and the fine white Root of the wild Radiſh, The Leaves in Au- 
tumn have the ſtrong, rank, Smell of the Goat, whence the Plant 
takes the Name of Tragium. It grows on Mountains and Precipices, 
and was found by Rau wolſius about Aleppo, eſpecially in moiſt Places, 

The Herb and Root are uſed; the Herb, whether crude or 
boiled, is faid, by Dioſcorides, to be good for the Dyſentery. 

TRAGOCEROS. 3 informs us, that this is the 
Anemone; and, alſo, that the Tragium Alterum, and the Aloe are 
both thus called by Dioſcorides. But he either miſtakes, or miſ- 
quotes his Author, for I find no ſuch Paſlages. | 

TRAGOPOGON. 

The Characters are; : 

It has all the Characters of the Scorxonera, only t',» Calyx is ob- 
long, not ſquamous, and its Segments are extended without the 
Flowers, ſurrounding them in the Form of a Star; the Floſcules, 
alſo, are eaſily convolved, and unfold themſelves againſt the Sun. 

Boerhaave mentions nine Species of Tragopogon, which are; 

1. Tragopogon alter; gramineo Folio; ſuaverubens. Col. 1. 
232. Deſer 231. Ic. „ | | 

2. Tragopogon ; flore obſolete 28 Flor. 3. 29. An. Tra, 
gopogon, Porri Folio, dilute ianthino Flore. H. R. P? 

3. Tragopogon; pratenſe; luteum; minus. M H. R. Bleſ. 

4. Tragopogon; pratenſe; luteum; majus C. B. P. 274. Journ. 
Inſt. 477. Boerb. Ind. A. go. Tragopogon. Offic. Park. Parad, 
514. Tragopogon luteum. Ger. 775 Emac. 735. Raii Hiſt. 1. 
45S 9 76. Tragopogon Flore luteum. J. B. a. 1058. YELLOW 

OAT'S BEARD. 


It grows in Meadows and Paſtures, and flowers in June and Fu- 
ly. e Roots are very nutritive, and for that Reaſon good for 
lean and conſumptive Perſons. They are faid, alſo, to cure Diſ- 
orders of the Breaſt, the CO, and Difficulty of Reſpiration, 
and the Pleuriſy; for which Effects, ſince the Roots are ſwe 
C. Hoffman knows not how to account. They are, allo, ſuppoſi 
to be good for the Strangury, and to expel the Stone, whence the 
Herb is called by the Italian 2 as much as to ſay Saxi- 
fraga. It is, alſo, uſeſully apply d to Wounds, The expreſſed Juica 


of the Root, and its diſtilled Water work the ſame 
Raii H. P. | 
This Herb grows in Meadows and moiſt Places. Its Root is 


ſoft and ſweet like Milk, affords good Nouriſhment, removes Coſ- 
tiveneſs, purifies the Blood, ſweerens the acrid Humours, increaſes 
the Milk, provokes Urine, expels Gravel, and is good' againſt 
Oppreſſions of the Breaſt and Lungs, the Cough, a Conſumption, 
and pricking Pains of the Sides. Some in Conſumptions, ariſin 
from Ulcers in the Lungs, recommend the Roots of this Her 
and a Syrup prepared of its Juice. The expreſſed Juice cures re- 
| (UF) cent 


cent Wounds. Its Water is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of ſurpriſing Qua- 
lities for the Cure of a Spitting of Blood. Zorn. Botanologia. 
It is ſaid to be good for Eſtuations and lancinating Pains of the 
Stomach and Thorax. Dale. 
133 luteum; Foliis gramineis; caule purpuraſcente ; 
and. 


6. ＋ z purpuro- cœœruleum; crocifolium. C. B. P. 
275. M. H. 3. 80. 8. 

a Tragopogon ; Coronopi Folio, C. B. P. 274: | 

. Tragopogon ; purpuro-cceruleum ; Porri Folio; quod Ar- 

tifi vulgo. C. B. P. 274. Barbula Hirci, purpura cerulea. Tab. Ic. 
599. Gerontopogon, ſi ve Saſſiſica Italorum. Lugd. 1079. 

9. Tragopogon ; caule circa caput tumido. Vaill. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 

The Name is from 7 p4yos,(Tragos)a Goat, and 7wyor (Pogon) a 


Beard; becauſe its downy Seed, while incloſed in the Calyx, reſem- 


bles the Beard of a Goat. 

The Virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the Scorzonera, only a little 
weaker ; it affords very good Nutriment, and is therefore adapted 
to culinary Ules. It is accounted, alſo, a Specific againſt the Pleu- 
riſy, and the Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder; it opens and mol- 
lifies the Paſliges, and acts upon them by its demulcent Quality; it 
1s, alſo, a very good Digeſter of Phlegm, and for that Reaſon of 
excellent Service in an Aſthma and Dyſpncea. Hiſt. Plant. ad- 
ſcript. Boerhaav. | | 

Tragopogon Hiſpanicus, A Name for the Scorzonera ; latifolia ; 
ſinuata. | 

Tragopogon, laciniatum. A Name for the Scorzonera ; lacini- 
alis Folits, | 

TRAGOPYRUM. The fame as FAGOPYRUM. 

TRAGORCHIS; ſee Orcnis, 

TRAGORIGANUM, Offic. Tragoriganum Creticum. C. B. P. 
223. Park. Theat. 16. Raii Hiſt. 1. 523. Tragoriganum Cretenſe. 
Ger. Emic. 668. Tragoriganum quibuſaam nigrius, Folio duro, Flore 
POP J. B. 3. 261. GOAT'S MARJORAM. 

: growsin the Iſland of Crete or Candy, and flowers in March. 

Tragoriganum is of an hot and acrimonious Quality, and uſe- 
ful for the ſame Purpoſes as Thyme, Savory, Hyſſop, and the 
like; that is, for 22 Affections, as the Cough and other Diſ- 
orders of the Lungs; to provoke Urine, and the Menſes; for 
Crudities of the Stomach, acid Eructations, and the like Aﬀections 
of that Part. | 

T'RAGORIGANUM ALTERUM. Offic. Tragoriganum Cluſti. Ger. 
5.43. Emac. 668. Tragoriganum Hiſpanicum. Park. Theat. 16. Tra- 
goriganum anguſtifolium. C. B. P. 223. Raii Hiſt. 1. 723 Tragori- 
ganum tenuioribus Foliis, Flore candido. J. B. 3. 261. SPANISH 
GOAT'S MARJORAM. 

It grows in the Kingdom of Valentia in Spain, and flowers in 
March; and the Herb, which is the Part uſed in Medicine, agrees 
in Virtues with common Goat's Marjoram. 

TRAGORIGANUM, is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Sa- 
tureia; Which (ee. | | | 

TRAGOSELINUM. 

The Characters are 

The Root is like that of a Cabbage, and acrimonious in many 
Plants, the Leaves are pinnated like thoſe of the Pimpinella ſan- 
guiſorba; the Petals of the Flower are bifid and unequal in many; 
and the Seeds are oblong, gibbous, and ſtriated. 

Boerhaave mentions nine Sorts of Tragoſelinum; which are, 

1. Tragoſelinum ; majus; umbella candida. Turn. Inſt. 309. 
Boerh, Ind. A. 54. Pimpinella Saxifraga. Offic. Ger. 887. Emac. 
1044. Raii Hiſt. 1. 445. * 3. 213. Pimpinella Saxifraga 
major umbelld candida. C. B. P. 109. Saxifraga Hircina major. 
Park. Theat 947. J. B. 3. 109. BURNET SAXIFRAGE. 

The Root, of the great Burnet Saxifrage, is thick at the Head, 
ſpreading into ſeveral Branches; which grow deep in the Earth, 
of a whitiſh Colour, and an hot biting Taſte, from which ſpring 
ſeveral pinnated Leaves, having three or four Pair of Pinnæ, er 
oppoſite, with an odd one at the End; they are ſomewhat hard 
in 338 and are larger, narrower, and more deeply cut in, than 
thoſe of the common Burner; the Stalks are about a Yard high, 
ſtif-jointed, and full of Branches cloathed with narrower Leaves; 
and at their Ends grow Umbels of ſmall white Flowers, followed 
by very ſmall, dark, brown, ſtriated Seed; ir grows in divers 
Parts of Exgland, particularly, in many Places of Kerr; but is nor 
very common about Town; and therefore our Herb-women ſell 
the Roots of the ſtnaller Kind, or the Pimpinella Saxifraga minor 
Foliis Sanguiſorbæ, Ray's Synop. which grows frequently in gra- 
velly Places, and is a much ſmaller Plant, with leſſer and rounder 
Leaves, next the Stalks; and, in the Compoſition of the Syrupus 
Althez, they generally give either the common Burner, or t 
and the Meadow Saxifrage, inſtead of this. | 

The Roots of Burnet Saxifrage are hot and dry, carminative, 
expelling Wind, and are good for the Colic, and Weakneſs of the 
Stomach; they are, likewiſe, diuretic, and uſually given againſt the 
Stone and Gravel, as, alſo, for the Scurvy, and are an Ingredient 
in the Pulvis Ari compoſita. Miller's Bor. Off. 

2. Tragoſelinum; majus; umbella rubente. T. 309. Pimpi- 
ella Saxifraga, major, umbella rubente. C. B. P. 159. 

3. Tragoſelinum; alterum ; majus. Towrs. Inft. 309. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 54. Pimpinella, Saxifraga minor, Offic. Pimpinella Saxi- 
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fraga minor, Foliis Sanguiſorbe. Raii Hiſt. 1. 445. Synop. 3 213. 
Pimpinella Saxifraga major, altera. C. B. P. 1 Piel gar 
fraga major noſtras. Park. Theat. 946. Saxifragia hircina minor 
5 1 J. B. 3. 111. SMALLER BURNET SAxXI- 

It grows in dry Paſtures and flowers in June: The Herb is uſed, 
which agrees in Virtues with the Tragoſelinum ; majus; umbella 
candida, to which it may be a Succedaneum. 

4. Tragoſelinum; minus. T. 309. Pimpinella, Saxifraga, minor. 
C. B. P. 160. Saxifragia, hircina, minima, Pimpinella criſpa Tyagi, 
J. B. 3.2. 113. Saxifraga parva. Dod. p. 315. 

It is very well adapted, as Tragus ſays, for breaking and ex- 
parry the Stone, being of an hotter Temperament than all the 

pecies of Apium. The dried Root may be uſed with Food, in- 
ſtead of Pepper; for in Taſte and Strength it ſo well anſwers to 
ph that it might, fitly enough, be called German Pepper: 
And, in my Opinion, it is more uſeful and falutary than Pepper 
as I have learnt by ſong Experience. The Herb, Root, an 
Seeds, have the Virtues of the Petroſelinum; but are much more 
efficacious in mitigating and removing Pains. Of the Roots may 
be prepared Troches, of great Service in a cold Diftemperature 
of the Stomach, or when that Part is affected with groſs and 
viſcous Humours. The Root, in what Manner ſoever taken, 
whether in Powder, Potion, or Eclegma, is a ſingular Remedy 
againſt all Kinds of Poiſon; mitigates Pains of the Inteſtines; 
is good for the Stone in the Kidneys; provokes the Menſes, 
and whatever elſe requires to be evacuated with the Urine. The 
ſame Effects are to be expected from the Sced, and the diſtilled 
Water, which latter, alſo, deterges Spots of the Face, and ren- 
ders it hard. That it is a Vulnerary, is not ſo certain, becauſe of 
its Heat and Acrimony; but perhaps it may be of Service in 
deſtroying ſordid Ulcers. The Root, according ro Fuchſius, is 
of extraordinary Uſe in preventing and curing the Peſtilence, 
and other contagious Diſeales. Taken in Vinegar,it is highly com- 
mended in peſtilential Diſtempers. Some extol an Electuary of 
the Root bruiſed very ſmall, and made up with Sugar of Roſes, 
againſt a Phthiſis: But, ſays F. Bauhine, I can ſcarce perſuade 
mylelt, that ſo hot and acrimonious a Root can be proper in a 
Phchiſis. Others preſcribe it for the Colic, I know not how 
ſucceſsfully. Externally, it is of Uſe as a Maſticatory, in the 
Tooth-ach, by extracting Phlegm ; and to ripen Buboes, and 
he Tumors; to increaſe Milk, and for ſome other Pur- 
poles. 

5. Tragoſelinum; majus; degener; umbella alba. Pimpinella, 
Saxifragia, major, degener, ſeu Foliis longius diſſectis. M. H. 3. 284. 

6. Tragoſelinum; quz Pimpinella; Saxifraga; minor; criſpa; 
M. U. Ic. T. 5. 

7. Tragoſelinum; parvum; Folio Apii; umbella alba. 

8. Tragoſelinum; Folio Apii; mininum. 

9. Tragoſelinum; perenne; Folio Apii majus. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 

It has its Name from Tp470 (Tragos) a Goat, and oArver (Se- 
linon) Apium, Petroſelinum, becauſe the Leaves reſemble thoſe of 
the Petroſelinum, and the Goats delight to feed upon them; 
and it is called Saxifrage, becauſe it grows out of the Rocks, 
as if it broke through them. Many think this Name given it be- 
cauſe ic breaks the Stone, but they are miſtaken, for Plants which 
grow on rocky Mountains, or ſpread their Roots among Rocks, 
are of an acrid and aromatic Quality. 

It is ſcarce thought of any Uſe in Medicine: The firſt, ſecond, 
and third Species are called Pepper, becaule they are ſo hot as 
not to be ſuffered in the Mouth, whence they are proper where 
heating Things are required, as in an aqueous Dropſy; the ſecond 
acts very powerfully, and may be of great Force in expelling the 
Stone, but I do not ſay that it is always proper to be given. The 
Plant, in ſhort, is an Aperient, Emmenagogue, Diuretic, and Diapho- 
retic. The fourth Species is called Pepper, for it exceeds Pepper 
in Acrimony. Hiſt. Plant. aſcript. Boerhaave. 

TRAGUS, Te&ye, (Hircus a Goat, ) is a Greek Word, ſigni- 
fying that Affection of Youth, about fourteen Years of Age, 
when the Voice alters to a 1 Sound, Hair begins to appear on 
the Beard and Pubes, and Venereal Inclinations ariſe, with an In- 
tumeſcence of the Teſtes, as in the Tragos, or Goat, whence the 
Name is derived, and in which, during their Time of Rutting, 
that Intumeſcence is very remarkable. Hippocrates ſeems by the 
Word 7Tpayoes to mean rather this i. oo of the Teſtes, 
than the Alteration of Voice, in thoſe who have their firſt Vene- 
real Deſires and Titillations, in that Expreſſion, 6 Epid, Sect. 4: 
Aph. 25 redes xs &v pavi KS, iN Eds, d ger, it t- 
Ufos, MAU © which Tragos (Teſtis) appear jutting out, if it be 
cc the Right Teſticle it is a Male, if the Left Female; for he ſeems 
here to adviſe us to obſerve which of the Teſtes ſwells and is pro- 
minent, and this Affection he calls 7gdyor. To the ſame Pur- 

ſe, with an Eye to this Paſſage, ſpeaks Galen, when he ſays, 
r dq xe} Tov ogytoy, &c. “ For the fame Reaſon, when the 
right Teſtis is better turn d, and foremoſt in the Tragus, or 
« Intumeſcence [dre hi tr 79 Teaydy Srapuontits] it makes 
1 tters of Males; when ſlenderer, and laſt in Intumeſcence, 
« it diſpoſes for the Generation of Females. Here the Verb 
c Tpayar ſeems to be ſpoken of that Intumeſcence of the Teſtes 

I in 


« in Anim their firſt” Impuiſes to Coition.” The fame 
A 2 Ba de Uſu Partium, bas the following Expreſſion, 
« 5 fs opts & d\6Z1ds r aolericepes 6Tepyar 9 px &c. But 
« when the Right Teſtis is of the weaker Conſtruction, the Left 
« is firſt diſtinguiſhed by what they call the Tragus; and by 
« this we may conjecture, that the Animal will be a Procreator 
<« of Females; as, on the contrary, if the Left Teſtis remained 
« as Nature required, and the Right were firſt elevated, ac- 
c cording to the Tragus, that Animal, as far as lay in this Part, 
“ would beget Males.” But Galen, in his Comment on the fore- 
quored Place, 6 Epid. ſeems in the Phraſe & 76 7payev, to join 
both Aftections, the Change of the Voice, as well as the In: u- 
meſcence of the Teſtes, for theſe are his Words; i by uA 

& IaTorpsTes riys]|0, Tpd yes zi epo ay pary ig, &. To 

<« the ſame Purpoſe are theſe Words of Hippocrares. You are to 
« obſerve which Teſtis is prominent, if it be the Right, a Male, if 
« the Left a Female (is portended). For when the Members of 
« Generation are firſt elevated, and the Voice is ſomehow al- 
© tered to a rougher and graver Tone, which is what we mean 
« by the Tragus, (Ts70 Yay T0 Treyie! £51). Hippocrates directs 
« us to obſerve which of the Parts is more robuſt, for thoſe Parts 
“ which firſt ſwell, and grow big, from a Supply of Mat- 
« ter, are certainly the ſtrongeſt.” And, hence it is, I ſuppoſe 
that Alexand. Aphrodiſ. in his Natural Queſtions, expreſſes this 
Change of the Voice, not ſimply by the Verbs 7E, or 1 ανe, 
but by Brdy x4 Tpayar, to ſignify the Roughnels of the Voice, 
made by this Alteration. : ; ; 

The Verb, 7payiQi, as derived from f, is uſed by Hip- 
pocrates 6 Epid. Sect. 3 Aph. 18. to lignity that State of Youth 
which firſt begins the Uſe ot Venereal Exerciſes, when the Voice 
becomes rougher and more unequal, and in a manner hoarſiſh, 
and Hzmorrhages happen from the Noſe, on account of the 
Increaſe of Heat in the Blood. Thele are Symptoms incident to 
thoſe, who, as Hippocrates expreſſes it, 3 Aph. 27. mp)s Tv ig 
Tera yet, arrive at Puberty; ” which as Alex. Aphrod. Lib. 
I. Qu. 123. explains it, is about the fourteenth Year. 

Some will have Te«y, and ,, to be ſpoken by Hippo- 
crates, of young Men, who have experienced the Uſe of Venery, 
and have lecherous Deſires, in that reſpect reſembling Goats, 
as well as in a kind of Rankneſs of Smell, in which, as the Latin 
Phraſe is, Hircum olent, they ſmell of the Goat. Young Men of 
this Caſt, were called by the Antients Hircoſi, and Hirquitalli, 
and were ſaid Hirquitallire, which expreſſes the Greek 7gayiQ4. 
Hirquitalli, in Feſtus, are Boys approaching to the State ot Man- 
hood, and ſo called, he ſays, from their Goat-like Luſt. And 
hence Te«y0 ſeems to ſignify, alſo, that rank and goatiſh Smell 
under the Alz, or Armpits, of which Horace ſays, 

| Gravis hirſutis cubat Hircus in Alis. 

Ta Yo is, alſo, a kind of Food prepared of Zea; according to 
Galen, Com. I. in Lib. de Rat. Vit. in Morb. acut. or of Olyaa. 
Lib. de Alim. Fac. which Pliny, Lib. 18. Cap. 10. Calls Tragum, 
Te#y9x, alſo, is reckoned among oleraceous, as well as frumenta- 
ceous Foods. | 

Tp4yes, ſignifies, alſo, a Diſeaſe in Vines, when they bear no 
Fruit, but abound in Leaves, as appears from Ariſtotle, Lib. 5. 
Cap. 18. de Gen. Animal. and Theophraſtus, de Cauſ. Plant. Lib. 
5, Cap. 10, 13. | 

TRaGus. A Name for the Ephedra; maritima ; major; and 
for the Ephedra; maritima ; minor. 

TRacvs, in Anatomy, is a Part of the external Ear. See AuRis, 

TRacussptxosvs. A Name for the Kali; [pinofurm; Folis 
longioribus & anguſtioribus. 8 5 

TR AMIS, 72 pus, is expounded by ip (Orrhbus) called i 

Tops, (Hippopruris), that is, the Line which interſects the Mid- 
dle of the Scrotum, and paſſes through the Taurus to the Anus. 
But Ruffus Epheſius, reckoning the Parts of the Pudenda virilia, calls 
the propending Part, as he expreſſes it, x4avAcs and gi, the non- 
propending, or fixed Part, v7%5na, and xvriws NE: the 
Neck of the Bladder, and the Line which interſects them Ts A 
which, others, he ſays, call appss. Heſychius makes Tpzpus the Fil- 
ſure of the Anus; ſo Tgapun, or Tpapus, in Ariſtophanes, ſignifies 
79 Tpijac This pas, © the Perforation of the Anus ”, that is, the 
Podex, or ogryx]1p © rhe Sphincter, according to Lyſimachus, 
as we read in Erotian, Pollux ſays, that the Line, like a Suture, 
under the Penis, which paſſes through the Middle of the Scrotum, 
and under the Part called Taurus, Tavpos, is called Tpivaior (Peri- 
neum), Tpapus, (Tramis), and opp%s, (Orrhas). | 

TRANSFUSIO. 9 

Transfuſion and Infuſion may be reckoned chirurgical Opera- 
tions, becauſe, as in Bleeding, the Aperture of a Vein is required. 
By Infuſion, is meant the Injection of Medicines into the Blood; 
and by Transfuſion, the Conveyance of the Blood of one Perſon, 
or Animal, into the Veinsof another. Although theſe Operations 
are ſeldom now performed, yet they were much practiſed from 
the Year 1660 to about 1680, and the following were the Rea- 
ſons that occaſioned the Invention of them. | 

The Generality of Phyſicians agree, that almoſt all Diſcaſes 
2 from a Diſorder of the Blood, which, may, therefore, be 
ooner, and more eaſily, corrected by the Injection of Medi- 
eines into the Blood, or by the Transfuſion of the Blood from a 


TRA 


ſound Perſon, or Animal, into the Veins of the Patient. For Me- 
dicines taken by the Mouth, are not only changed in the Stomachy 
and Inteſtines, but are likewiſe weakened before they arrive at the 
Blood. There are, alſo, fore Caſes, in which Medicines can- 
not be taken by the Mouth, as in Apoplexies and the Quinſey, 
which may be expeditiouſly remedied by the Infulory Method, 
Phyſicians, therefore, imagined that the moſt invererate Diſeaſes 
ruſt yield to this Method, ſuch as proceed from the Leproſy, 
Gout, Epilepſy, Apoplexy, Conſumption, the Pox, Scurvy, ma- 
lignant and obſtinate Fevers, and large Hemorrhages, and 
that it would even reſtore Youth to Old-age, and recover the 
worſt Conſtitutions, But how much ſoever a Remedy, endowed 


with ſuch Virtues, might be deſired, yer the Event of thele O- 


perations, was ſo far trot anſwering Expectation, that it often 
produced the worſt Conſequences. For almoſt all the Patients, on 
whom the Experiment was tried, were affected, either, with Stu- 
pidity, Fooliſhneſs, a Delirium, or Melancholy, or were ſuddenly 
deprived of Life. Such fatal Conſequences ſoon brought theſe 
Operations into Diſrepute, and they are ſaid to have been con- 
demned and prohibited by an Edict of the Parliament of Paris. 
The Infuſory Method is thus performed A Vein mult be o- 
pened, generally in the Arm, as in Bleeding: Here the Remedy 


muſt be 47 with a Syringe, or with a Clyſter-pipe and Bag, 


as in Tab. XXXII. Fig. 10. which muſt be turned upwards, that the 
Medicine may the ſooner arrive at the Heart, and then the 
ſame Manner of Dreſſing may be uſed as in Phlebotomy. But 
whether this Operation ſhould be entirely condemned, or whether 
it may be uſeful to inject proper Remedies in an Apoplexy, 


or Quinſey, when the Caſe is deſperate, as warm Milk, or Broths ; 


or to transtuſe rhe Blood of a ſound Perſon, or Animal, into the 
Veins of the Patient, after diſcha ing the morbid Blood, remains, 
in my Opinion, to ane x uture Experience. Purman 
in his Surgery, Part 3. Chap. 31. teſtifies, that he not only 
cured others in this Manner, but, alſo, himſelf of a violent Iich, 
and an obſtinate Fever. | 


The Transfuſion of Blood may be done in this manner. A 


Vein of the Patient's Arm muſt be opened, as in Tab. XX XII. Eg. 
11. or his Hand, as in Fig.12. into which introduce a Pipe of Silver, 
Braſs, 'or Ivory, keeping the End in the Vein turned upwards : 
The fame ſhould be performed in the ſound Perſon, but fo, that 
that End of the Pipe, which is introduced into the Vein; ſhould be 
turned downwards, or towards the lower Part of the Vein, then 
let the ſmaller of the two Pipes, be inſerted into the larger, and as 
much Blood, as may be thought neceſſary, will low from the found 
Perſon, into the Vein of the Patient, and then the Wound may be 


dreſſed. If thus the Patient is not recovered, the Operation, 


after ſome time may be repeated. But before the Blood be tranſ- 
fuſed, ſome of the morbid Blood ſhould be drawn from the Patient, 
that the new Blood may circulate more freely. Sometimes a Vein 


is opened in each of the Patient's Arms at the ſame time, ſo that 


the ſame Quantity of the vitiated Blood, is diſcharged at one Ori- 
fice, that he receives of the ſonnd by the other. Lamſweerde, 
in his Notes on Schultetus, may be conſulted about this Operation, 
and Zunken, in his Chirurgia Germanica, p. 487. If it be neceſ- 
fary to convey the Blood of an Animal into the Patient, as that of 
a Calf, ora Sheep, a Vein or Artery muſt be opened in their Neck, 
Leg, or Thigh, and the Operation proceeded in nearly as before. 
See Tab. XX XI. Fig. 13. and Lamſweerde in Append. ad Sculteti 
Armamen. Chir. & Purmanni Chirurg. P. 255 1. When Pipes 
of Metal and Ivory were found too ſtiff, and on that account 
painful, others were invented of a ſofter and flexible Kind, to be 
55 between the two ſolid ones, made of the carotid Artery, or 

reter of an Ox, Calf, or Sheep, or of the Aſpera Arteria of 
a Fowl; by which means both the Pain and Trouble in Tranſ- 
fuſion of the Blood were leſſened. 

Dr. Lower, in his Treatiſe de Corde, aſſerts himſelf to be the 
Inventor of the Transfuſion of the Blood, in Oppoſition to 
Denys, who in a certain Epiſtle claims this Honour to himſelf. 
Many Experiments of this kind did Denys make at Paris, but 
they were attended with very ill Succeſs. Sturmins a celebrated 
Mathematician of Altorſ and Vehrius a Profeſſor of Francforr 
aſcribe this Invention to Mavrice Hoffman, a Phyſician at A torf. 
Mu yt, however, contends, that Libavius deſcribed it at large in 
1615, but without informing us in what Book. The Invention 
of the Infafory Method has been generally attributed to Wren a 
celebrated Engliſhman. Bur I think this Method was deſcribed 
before him by Major, a Profeſſor of Phyſic at Kiel, in a Trea- 


tiſe publiſhed in 1664, this Operation being never betore heard 


of in Germany. Thoſe who deſire more on this Subject may 
conſult Majoris Lib. de Chirurgia 4 — Ettmulleri Diſputat. 
de eod. Eltshoxii Clyſmat. nov. & Purmanni Chirurgia, The 
moſt remarkable Writers on the Transfuſion of the Blood are, 
Lower de Corde, Santinellus in Confuſione Transfuſionis, Manfre- 
dus de Sanguinis Transfuſione, Sturmius in Philoſophia eclect. 
Diff. X. Mercklinus de Ortu & Occaſu Tranſuſionis Sanguinis ; 
and Lamſweerde in Appendice ad Scultetum, pag. 29. Caſes of 
the Infuſory Method, in deſperate Diſeaſes, may be ſeen in Miſc. 
Nat, Cur. Ann, IX. & X. Heiſt. Chirurg. 
TRANSLATIO. - The fame as MgTasTass ; which ſee. 
| | | TRANSPIRATIO. 


: 
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TRANSPIRATIO. Tranſpiration, or Perſpiration. See 


. Corrs, and PEnPIRATIO. 


TRANSPLANTATIO. Tranſplantation. Paracelſus, in many 
Parts of his Works, mentions, and recommends a Method of 
curing Diſeaſes, by tranſplanting them into Vegetable or Ani- 
mal Subſtances. A Subject too whimſical to deſerve farther 


Notice. 

TRANSVERSALES MUSCULI. The tranſverſe Muſ- 
cles; a Name for a great many Muſcles of the human Body. 
Thus there are the | | 

TRANSVER$SALEs ADoMINIS. See ABDOMEN. 


TRansvERsALIs ANTICUs PRIMUS. 


This is a ſmall, pretty thick, and wholly fleſhy Muſcle, about 
the Breadth of a Finger, ſituated between the Baſis of che Os 
Occipitis, and the tranſverſe Apophyſis of the firſt Vertebra. Ic 
is fixed by one End, in the anterior Part of that Apophyſis; 
and from thence, running up a little obliquely, it is inſerted by 
the other End in a particular Impreſſion berween the Condyle 


of the Os Occipitis, and the Maſtoide Apophyſis of the fame 


Side, behind the Apophyſis Styloides, and under the Edge of the 
J ape Foſſula. | 

or the Uſes of this and the following Muſcle, ſee Rxcrus 
Axricus. | 


TRANSVERSAL1s AN rIcus SECUNDUS. 


This is a ſmall Muſcle fituated between the tranſverſe Apo- 
hyſis of the firſt two Vertebræ of the Neck. Ir is fixed by one 
xtremity, very near the Middle of the ſecond Apophyſis, and 

by the other near the Root or Baſis of the firſt ; and therefore 
it is a Muſcle of the Neck rather than of the Head. 


TRANSVERSAL1s COLLI MAJOR. 


This is a long thin Muſcle, placed along all the tranſverſe 
Apophyſes of the Neck, and the four, five, or ſix upper Apo- 
phyſes of the Back, between the Complexus major & minor, lying, 
as it were, on the Inſertions of the firſt of theſe Muſcles. 


Ic is compoſed of ſeveral ſmall muſcular Faſciculi, which run 


directly from one or more tranſverſe Apophyſes; and are inſerted 
ſometimes in the Apophyſis neareſt to theſe, ſometimes in 
others more remote, the ſeveral Faſciculi croſſing each other 
between the Inſertions of the two' Complexi, which are, alſo, 
croſſed by them. They have ſometimes a Communication with 
the Longiſſimus Dorſi ; but this is not uniform. 

The Tranſverſalis major, Tranſverſalis gracilis, and the little 
Tranſverſales, acting on one Side, can have no other Uſe, but 
to bend the Neck laterally ; and to hinder theſe Inflections, when 
they act on both Sides. The ſmall Tranſverſales may, alſo, pre- 
ſerve the Capſular Membranes of the Joints from being com- 
preſſed, or otherwiſe hurt, by the Motions of the oblique Apo- 
* 


RANSVERSALES CoLLI MINORES. See INTER-TRAN s- 


VERSALES. 
For the Uſes of this Muſcle, ſee TRANSVERSALIS Col. L 1 


? M AJOR, 4 


Ta ANSVERSALIS DIGITORUM. 


[his is a ſmall Muſcle, which lies tranſverſely under the Baſis 
of the firſt Phalanges, and which, at firlt Sighr, appears to be a 
ſimple muſcular Body, fixed by one End to the great Toe, and 
by rhe other to the little Toe. | 

When this Muſcle is carefully examined, we find that ir 
is fixed by a very ſhort common Tendon to the Outſide of 
the Baſis of the firſt Phalanx of the great Toe, conjointly 
with the Antitbenar, and by three different Portions or Digita- 
tions to the three interoſſeous Ligaments, which connect the 
Heads of the four Metatarſal Bones next the great Toe, laterally 
to each other. Theſe three Portions are veay ſlender, and gra- 
dually cover each other. 


This Muſcle might be reckoned a ſecond Antithenar. 


TRANSVERSALiS DoRszx MajJoR. See LoNGissMus 
DoRs. y | 


TRrANSVERSALEs Dors! MiNoRes. 


1 have found, fays #izffow, ſome particular Muſcles of this 
kind fixed to the Exremities of the three loweſt tranſverſe Apo- 
phyſes of the Back. The reſt are all, in ſome meaſure, Conti- 
nuations of the Traſverſalis major; but theſe few which are 
diſtin; and which lie in the Interſtice between two Apophyſes, 
may juſtly enough be termed incor fron yrejerer. 

For the Ules of theſe Muſcles, ſee SPINALEs. 


TRANSVERSALIs GRACILIS, $SIVE COLLATERALIS Col L . 


This is a long thin Muſcle, reſembling the Traxſverſalis Colli 
major in every thing but Size, and ſituated on the Side of that 
Muſcle. It is commonly taken for a Portion or Continuation 
of the Sacro-lumbaris. Diemerbroek diſtinguiſhed it by the 
Name of Cervwicalis Deſcendens; and Steno, and others after 

im, have called it Acceſſorins Muſculi Sacro-lumbaris See 


him 
irs Uſes under TRANSVERSAL1s CoLLI MaJoR. * Winſlow 


TRANSVER$SALEs LUMBORUM. See SPINALES. 
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TRANsvERS0-sPINALEs CoLL1. See SEMISPINAL1S, © 
TRANSVERS0-8PINALIS LUMBORUM. See SACER. 
 TRAPES|US MUSCULUS. A Name for the Cucur< 
LARIS, BONN. 

TRASI. See Traci. : | Ss 
TRAUMA, 7Tpezue. A Wound. See VuLnvs. 
TRAUMATICA. Vulnerary Medicines. See AsTRIN- 


GENTIA. 


TRAUMATICUM DECOCTUM. A Vulnerary De- 


Take of Sarſaparilla, two Ounces; of the greater Comfrey, 
and Liquorice · roots, each fix Drams; of white Dittany, 
two Drams; of ſtoned Raiſins, two Ounces; of the 
Shavings of Hartſhorn, half an Ounce: Boil them in a 
ſufficient ntiry of Spring-water, to ſtrain off four 
Pounds; adding towards the latter End, of the Leaves of 
St. Jobn's-worr, Agrimony, Plantain, and Ground-ivy, 
each half an Handful ; of the Flowers of the great Daiſy, one 
Handful ; of Nettle-ſeed, two Drams : Strain out the Li- 
quor for Uſe. | . 


ANoTHER VULNERARY DECOCTLON. 


Take of the Tops of Sr. John's-wort, PauPs Betony, both 
Sorts, Periwinkle, Agrimony, each two Handfuls ; Roots 
of China, Comfrey, white Sanders, Nephritic-wood, each 

an Ounce ; Dates cut, thirty; Liquorice, an Ounce and an 
balf: Infuſe all for twelve Hours in a ſufficient Quantity of 
Lime-water ; and ftrain to four Pounds; and thereto add 
Syrup of Mouſe-ear, and of the Juice of Fluellin, each 
two Ounces. Mix, and keep in a cold Place tor Uſe. 


TRECHON, Te#x v. Quickſilver. Nicolaus Myrepſus, Seck. 


3. C. 97. : 
TRECHYSMA, n u. The ſame as TRAcHOMA. 
TREMATE Bra ſilienſibus. Marcgrav. Tremae Piſoni Frutex 

Braſilienſis flore compoſito, in pappos abeunte. Raii 1783. 

his Shrub in F _ reſembles the Pomegranate-tree ; its Bark 

reſembles that of Elder; its Wood is white, and contains a 

Marrow. Its Leaves are of a dark-green Colour, and, when 

triturated, ſmell 32 like Storax; and are uſed by the Braſi- 

lians in Pains and Redneſs of the Eyes. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
TREMOR. See PrRETos. d 

. The Operation of Trepanning. Seę 
APUT. gs 
TREPANUM. The ſame as TEREBELLA. 
TREPONDO. Three Pounds. | 
TR!ANGULARIS. Triangular. A Name of ſeveral Muſ- 

cles. Thus the Deltoide Muſcle is call'd the Triangularis Hu- 

meri. There is, alſo, the 8 
TRIANGULARIS STERNI. See SrERNo-cos TALES. 
TRIANGULUS. See TR16G0N0s. | 
TRIBADES. . See MarLTracos. | 
Tho? the Clitoris is commonly concealed within the Lips of 

the Pudenda; yet in ſome Women it becomes fo far promi- 

nent, that they are either, by ignorant Perſons, thought to be 
transform'd into Men, or make Atte:npts to converſe in a cri- 
minal manner with other Women. The unhappy Females, who 
pollute themſelves in this manner, are by the Greeks call'd 

Teigaches, and by the Latins Fricatrices, who, according to Cælius 

Aurelianus, in Lib. 4. Tard. Paſſ. Cap. 9. are fonder of aſſociat - 

ing themſelves with Women than with Men. | 
Henrica Schuria, a Woman of a maſculine Turn of Mind 

being weary of her Sex, dreſs d herſelf like a Man, and ſerv'd 
in Quality of a Soldier for ſome time under his Serene High- 
neſs Frederic Henry Prince of Oranze, in the Siege of Boiſleduc. 

But returning Home, ſhe was accus'd of uncommon and preterna- 

tural Luſt, fince her Clitoris ſometimes appear d ſo far without the 


# 


Lips of the Pudenda, that ſhe frequently attempted that Species 


of criminal Dalliance with other Women, which the Greeks call 
KerToeiCsr. She could, alſo, perform what the Greeks call 
Teiges with ſuch a Degree of Vigour and Virility, that ſhe pleas'd 
a certain Widow; of whom ſhe was exceſſively fond, ſo well, 
that, if the Laws of the Land had permitted, ſhe would have 
married her, perhaps more chearfully than ſhe bad · done her 
deceas d Husband, by whom ſhe had {ix Children. 

This Woman, in external Appearance had the ſame Configu- 
ration of the Parts of the Pudenda with other Women. Bur, 
according to the Declaration of three Midwives, internally, a 
little before the urinary Paſſage, there was evidently perceiv'd a 
certain 4 roar; Caruncle, call'd the Clizeris, which tho? in 
other Women it hardly exceeds the Bulk of a Nail, was yer ſaid 
to be half a Finger long in her, and in Thickneſs to reſemble 
the Penis of a Boy. 

This Clitoris, tho? not always, yet ſometimes, appear'd with- 
out the Lips of the Pudenda, eſpecially when ſhe diſcharg d 
her Urine with Difficulty, or was under the Influence of | 
Inclinations to her unnatural Crime; at which time her Clitor 
protuberated half a Finger's Length, or ſometimes more, accord- 

7M -""— 
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tag wo the her Inclinations. Febenner Poponine, 2 
ebrated Lawyer, in L. 22, Tir. 7. Areſt. 11. is of Opinion, 
that ſuch Women ought to be puniſhed by Death. Bur Henrica 
Schuria hack a milder Judge, and, being only whipt with Rods, 
was baniſh'd far from the Partner of her Crimes; who was, 
alſo, ara 2 allow'd to remain in the City. Tu O 
ervas. L. 3. C. 35. "os 2 
Pp TRIBE, Sand. (from vęigo, a Verb, beſides its uſual Significa- 
tions of rubbing, breaking, and the like, importing, in a me- 
taphorical Senſe, Exerciſe and Employment) is. Practice, Uſe, 
Exerciſe. Tęigd js]&# aye is Exerciſe or Practice founded on 
Reaſon, and oppoſed to Avy:0ps n1Varis, a Perſuaſion grounded 


on mere Ratiocination. Hypporrates, Lib. Pratept. prope Initium. 


In the fame Treatiſe, towards the End, i and Soypudror 
i5ogin, that is, Exerciſe, or Practice, and the Knowledge of 
Precepts or Rules, are ſet in Oppoſition; as are, alſo, in the 
Words which follow, Soypdrer Tovgtdin, a —— — 

Knowledge of Precepts, and x#g07g/Bing dH, £ Uſeful- 
| nels and Stability of manual Operations and Practice. Teig, 
in this Senſe, is expreſs'd by Hippocrates, in this fame Treatiſe, 
and in Lib. Tegi £v9njo. by Hela, Actions, Practice. 
Quintilian, Lib. 2. Cap. 16. renders 18 by Uſus, Uſe, 


e . 
TRIBOS, Tpiper, from Tipe, to rub, in Hippocrates, figni- 


fies a well-rrodden and frequented Path; but, in a metaphorical 
| Senſe, is taken for a Place much wore by long Attrition, or 
become callous, as we read in Galen, Com. 1. in Lib. de Art. 
Hence the Head of the Os Humeri, when' it has continu'd 
long in a Place, whither it is remov'd by Luxation, and has 
work d itſelf by continu'd Attrition into a kind of Settlement, 
is ſaid by Hippocrates, Lib. de Art. riger rome, © to make 
« a Tyibos.” And in the fame Treatiſe we read rar jty uv 
TeiBor AdBy T3 dębpe i Tj capt, © when the Joint ſhall ac- 
s quire a Tribos (a Settlement by Attrition) in the Fleſh;“ 
where he writes, that iges is ſpoken by way of Metaphor taken 
from Places mnch worn by the Feet of Travellers. Again, in 
Mochlic. it is ſaid, 73 tos Teifey Tories, by which Words we are 
to underſtand, that Uſe induces a Callus on elapſed Joints. But 


in Lib. 3). in]ps7ov, TeiBos, according to Galen, is that Part of a 


Member with which it operates when inflected, estended, or 
reſting on one Side. Teiges, alſo, ſignifies that Part of the Bod | 
which is rubbed, or with which we act, or on which we ſtand, 
or lay any Streſs, whether ſtanding, walking, fitting, or lying; as 
the Soles of the Feet, when we ſtand or walk; the Huttocke, 
when we fit; and the Back, and hinder Parts of the Head, when 
we lie in a ſupine Poſture: Some call that Part, on which the 
Streſs is laid, Mora, Reſt, becauſe we reſt, in a manner, on it; 
others, Samita, or Callis, a Foot-way, or Path, from its being, 
like theſe, ſubjected to continual Impreſſions. 
TRIBULUS.  - 
The Characters are ; ; E 
The Root is annual; the Leaves are like thoſe of the Lenti- 
cula, or Cicer. The Flower is roſaceous and pen ous; the 
Fruit cruciform, or turbinated, compoſed of a Multitude of 
ſmall muricated Particles collected into an Head, in each of which 
are oblong Seeds diſpoſed in their proper Cells. | | 
Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of Tribulus; which is, 
Tribulus; terreſtris; folio Ciceris; fructu aculeato. C. B. P. 
350. Emac. Boerh. Ind. A. 298. Tribulus terreſtris. Offic, Ger. 
1066. Emac. 1246. Park. Theat. 1097. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1344. 
J. B. 2. 352. CAUTROPS. © - | | 
It grows in Italy, and flowers in July; and the Herb and 
Seed are uſed. | N 
The Tribulus reſrigerates and inſpiſſates, cures Inflammations, 
Ulcers in the Mouth, and Putrefaction of the Gums. The 
Seed is commended againſt Poiſons, and reſtores thoſe who are 
dien b a porn — 3 q a — 
his Plant, is refrigerating, aperient, aſtringent, and, taken in- 
wardly, a Vulnerary : Hence it is of Service in a Diarrhcea, and 
the Stone. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav. a 
TRorLus AQUATICUS, Nuces aquatice. Offic. Ger. 676. 
Emac. 874. C. B. P. 194. J. B. 3. 775. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1321. 
Tribulus aquaticus major. Park. Theat. _ Tribuloides 
—_— aquis innaſcent. Tourn. Inſt; 655, WATER-CAL- 
ROPS. . | | 


The Root of this Plant grows deep under Water, being 
jointed, and full of Fibres ar every Joint. Leaves are 
ſomewhat like Poplar-leaves in Shape, being roundiſh and in- 
dented about the Edges, each ſtanding on a long Foot-ſtalk. 
The Flowers ariſe immediately from the Root, being ſmall and 
white, growing on ſeparate Stalks; and are ſucceeded by large 
round prickly Heads, of a blackiſh Colour when ripe, con- 
taining a large eatable 5 ir grows in 
Lakes in Iraly and Germany, but no-where in England. 
They are eaten as other Nuts in the Places where they grow; 
but as they are rarely to be met with here, ſo I never knew them 
applied to any phyſical Uſe. Miller's Bot. Of. . 
Tribalut aquaticus is, allo, a Name in Boerbaa ve for ſeveral 
Sotts of Poramogiiov; which fer. 


1 : - 


rior Inſertion of the Triceps Primus, in all the Outſide of the 
Inferior Branch of the Os Pubis as low as the Foramen Ovale 


ke 
landing Pools and 


| The Nuts, while nw, ars hes agiaſt the Stone, The Herb 
is endu'd with the fame Vines a8 1 Tribulus terreſtris. Dale, 
WL LUMBORUM. A Species of PLica Potonica, 
 Blancard. SET ; 

— TRICAUDALIS. A Namefor the TRtcxrs Avis. _ 
ND Sap; — —ä 4 eng AURICULAM. 7 
ame ot a Muſcle of the ext called Winſlow 
Poſterior. See Aux ls. Ty . 7 1 


Tarctrs Paws: © 


| This, with the two following Tricipital Muſcles, are fleſhy 


and flat, and of different wang ſituated between the Os Pu- 
bis, and the whole Length of the Os Femoris. The firſt and 
croſs each other in ſuch a manner, as that the Muſcle 


Which is the firſt on the Os Pubis, becomes the ſecond 'on 


the Os F and the ſecond on the Os Pubis is the firſt on 
the Os Femoris. The third Muſcle keeps its Rank. 

The Triceps Primus js fixed above, by a ſhort Tendon to the 
bars oy Spine of the Os Pubis, and to the neighbouri 
Fart of the Symphyſis, its Fibres mixing a little with thoſe 
the Pectineus. ence it runs down, increaſing in Breadth ;; 
and is inſerted by fleſhy Fibres interjorly in the middle Portion 
of the Linea Femoris Aſpera. ' 

At the lower Part of this Inſertion, a Portion of the Muſcle 
ſeparates from the reſt, and ſends off a long Tendon, which, 
together with a like Tendon from the Triceps Tertius, is in- 
ſerted in the inner Condyle of the Extremity of the Os Femoris. 


IRE Txickre SECUNDVS. - - . 
This Muſcle is fixed above by fleſhy Fibres, below the ſupe- 


but ſeldom ſo low as the Branch of the Os Iſchium. This Ins 
ſertion is broader than that of the former Muſcle. 


From thence it runs down, and is inſerted in the upper Part 


of the Linea Aſpera, between the Pectineus and Triceps Pri- 
mus, mixing a little with each of theſe Muſcles. This Inſertion 


appears ſometimes divided. 
 Taicees Tags. 


This Muſcle is fixed above by fleſhy Fibres to the anteriot i 
Part or- all the ſhort Branch of 2 . 


| Iſchium, and to à ſmall Part 
of the Tuberaſity of that Bone. This Inſertion covers ſome 


Part of the Tendon of the Semi-membranoſus, and is covered 


by that of the Semi-nervoſus, | 


From thence it runs down, and is inſerted by fleſhy Fibres in 
the Linea Aſpera almoſt from the little Trochanter, down to 
the Middle of the Os Femoris. It poes lower down than the 
firlt Triceps, _— off a ſeparate Port ion like that of the 
Muſcle laſt- men ioned. Fas | 

Theſe two Portions join together, and form s common Ten- 
don, which, running down to the lower Extremity of the Os 
Femoris, is inſerted in the back Part of the Tuberofity of the 
inner Condyle. This ſeparate Portion is ſometimes large enough 
to be taken for a diſtinct Muſcle, in which Caſe we have a 
3 inſtead of a Tri 


ceps. f | 
all chis Progreſs this Muſcle is joined · to the Vaſtus In- 
Aponeuroſis, 


ternus by a perforated through which the Blood- 
veſſels paſs | | 
The three Triceps Muſcles join in the ſame Uſe, that is 
to move the Thigh inward, and bring the two . near 
each other; as when, in riding, we preſs the Thighs cloſe againſt 
the Saddle; when, in fitting, we hold any thing cloſe between 
the Knees; when we croſs the Thighs; or when, in ſtanding, 
we bern $5 Legs cloſe together, in order to jump. 3 
The Uſe of theſe Muſcles is, alſo, to hinder the Thighs 
from 3 more than is convenient, eſpecially in great 
Efforts en f - Moy 
mounting an Horſe, or laying the Leg over any Height, we 
raiſe. one Thigh baſlily, and fuppr the uy ou the other, It 
might, alſo, happen by the Weight of the Body alone, when, in 
— we ſeparate both Legs at once, or jum haſtily to 
one Side. 
- This Uſe of bringing the Thighs together, an d hit 
their Separation, has Place in all poſſible Situations of the 
or Thighs; that is, in ſtandi ſuting, and lying, and when bent, 


extended, or turned backward, or outward. This ſhews the 


t Neceſſity of providing for this Function, not only by 4 
ong moving Force, but, alſo, 1 this Foree 
ſuch a manner as that it may be able to act through almoſt all 
. pu 

eſt Portion of t ricef us, bei | 

in the Side of the inner 12 

counterbalance the other Portions, which are inſerted more 
poſteriorly in the Linea Aſpera. Winſlow, *hs 5 

ITRICHIASIS, Tp-xiacs, from bit, an Hair, is a Diſorder ot 

the Eye, conſiſting in an Irritation thereof by 

according to the Author of the Definitiones Medice; 10 is 

7 257 

bog, 


* _ y Tor iv «leis id: gin 1 


- This might happen, for Inſtance, when, in 


le of the Os Femoris, ſeems ro 


the Eye-laſhes; or, 


To +6 
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Falling of the Eyelids, and a. Generation of 
60 ee them. 2 makes 8 Sorts. of 2. lacs, to 
winch. be gives the Name of b (Phalangeſic), feng 
vTipuors (Hypophyſis) ; to which ſome, he ſays, add 


(Profs), and 
. Ä— (Diflichia), See theſe Words in their proper Places. In 
Lib. de R. V. I. A. ihis Diſraſe is called Tricbofss, as, alſo, by, 


Atctuarins. : 
Trichiaſi, alſo, ſignifies an Affection of the Urine, when 
ſomething like Hairs is ſeen floating in it. Thus Galen, Com. 
ad 4. Aph. 76. ſays that the more modern Phyſicians call 
« that Diſorder,” when. ſomething like Hairs, eſpecialh) white 
© ones, appear in the Urine, by the Name of Trichiafes. 
Some call it Pilimiction, or Piſſing of Hairs; whence, in the 


Additions to the Book de Nature hymana, they are called, 


Tp xoudia cagtia, opurge © Tv dH. Furi gc, ‚ , © mi- 
4 pieces of Fieſh, like Hairs, mixed with che Urinez* 


and the ſame thing is expreſſed 14 4p9..76. IG 
Trichiaſis, in Erotiew, is Called an 40125 about the Breaſts of 
Women, when he expounds Tg/X/4on[as in Hippocrates : 
Whence [ ara perſuaded, that Erotias read that Paſlage, Lib. 
2. il yurek. as follows: o07ar YWar 6, {aros Tg x 
Asia, when the Woman ſhall have ber Breaſt affected with 
© a Trichiafir;” inſtead of which, it is written .every-where, 
©. T6185 yariſes,” ſhall become rough; ſo that Trichiaſis is a 
kind of Aiperity of the Breaſts, when they are affected with 
capillary Filſures, or rugous Inequalities, like very fine Sciſſures; 
in which Senſe, Trichiafis, or Tyichiſmor, ſigniſies a very fine 
Species of Fracture, reſembling a Hair; and, under this Notion, 


Erotian ought rather to be read with 47% a015 than dmiracy, 


© an Abſcels.” | 
| Trichiafis ſignifies, in the laſt Place, the Pilare Malum, as 
Gaza tenders it, or the hairy Evil, which Ariſtotle, Hiſt. 


Avimil. Lib. 7. Cap. 11. calls Trichia, Tprxie, where he fays, 


by way of Deſcription, © the whole Breaſt is of ſo fungous a 
cc Suhſtance, that if the Woman happens to ſwallow an Hair in 
de rin king, the is affected with à Pain in her Breaſt, which 
& ceaſes not, till the Hair is diſcharged either ſpontaneouſly, 


& or by Preſſure, or is ſucked out with the Milk.” Foeſins. 
Few Phyſicians have had an Opportunity of yoo Bigg 
» & 


Te:yiao15, or a Diſcharge of Hairs by Urine; and fewer 


e Odical Return of this Diſorder. A memorable Caſe of bs 


. — Kind I had in the Son of a Genieman of 
Diſtinction, who was afflicted for more tap. four Years with 


a T _— which — every * { ws 14 1 a conſi- 
der: bl fnculty in diſc in Urine, and 10 great an 
er ble Difficulty rping, bardly lie in Bed. 8 


Unealineſs of Body, that he c 

Every Hair in Ln equal'd ſometimes half, and ſome- 
times a Whole Finger's Length; but they were ſo cover'd and 
that they were rarely diſcharg d ſeparately, 


v apt up in Mucus, 
but, as it were, Wrapt up. Every Paroxyſm laſted almoſt four 
Days; and the” during theſe he continually render'd his Urine 


with Difficulty, er s 0 
any Pain, or Diſcharge of Hairs by Urine, till the freſh Pa- 
roxyſm returned. Tuſpius Obſervat. Medic. L. a. C. 52. 


TRICHOMANES. 


The Characters are; 
The Leaves conſiſt of roundiſh Lobes, which are, in a man- 


ner, conjugated; and the Fruit is like that of the Filix, or 


Fern. | 
Boerhaave mentions two Sorts of Trichomanes; which are, 
1. Trichomanes; Gve Polytrichon; Ofacinarum. C. B. F. 

356. Porn. Inſt. 539. Boerh. Ind. A. 25. Trichomanes. Othc. 

Capillus Veneris, Pharmacopolis. Trichomanes, Park. 1051. Raii 


Hift. 1. 140. Synop. 46. Trichomanes mas. Ger. 985. Emac. 


1146. Trichomanes five Polytrichum. J. B. 0 754. Trichomanes, 
Polytrichum, Callitrichum. Chab. 556. ENGLISH BLACK 
MAIDENHAIR. 

The Root of this Maidenhair is compoſed of ſmall Strings 
or Fibres, from which ſpring ſeveral Leaves about a Span 
long, having a flender ſhining black Stalk, ſet on both Sides 
wich ſmall roundiſh Leaves, ſometimes a lircle crenated about the 
Edges, and ſomerimes not; whoſe under Part is covered, at 
the lacter End of the Year, with ſmall duſty Particles, which is 
the Seed. It grows in hollow ſhady Lanes, and on old ſton 
Buildings, being to be gathered in September or October. | 
This is what is commonly made uſe of in the Shops for the true 
Capillus Veneris, or Maidenbair, there being bur a little of that to 
be had: Ir is reckoned to be much of the ſame Nature with the 
true; and ra be pectoral, and good for Coughs and Conſump- 
tions; ro help the Stone, Gravel, and Stoppage of Urine ; and 
to be, in all Caſes, a fir Succedaneum the true Capillus 
Vereris. "Miller's Boz. O 

In the Engliſh Shops it is a Succedanenum for the Adianthum 
werum, O Capillut Veneris, which grows not ſpontaneouſly in 
England; and is 9 to have the ſame Virtues, and Trages 
aſcribes the ſame Effects, to ir. The Herb, boiled in Wine or 
Hydromel, and drank, removes Obſtructions of the Liver; cures 


the Jaundice; clcanſes the Lungs; Honthing 


: helps Difficulty of 
purges Melancholy by Urine ; wollites bard Tumors 


be ſame 


Liver. A Lixivium of the Leaves reftrains the Falling 


the Cure 


Leaf; 


ei, to How: 
TRICHOPHYLLON. A Plant, whoſe Leaves 


e paſs'd the intermediate Days without 
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. T R I 
Eclegma, or 8 | Am por 1 de dine War? — 
. or Syrup pr it, or iſti ater, 
all forts of Fluxes of the Belly, and cools Inflammations 72 
; off 
the Hair, the Head being waſhed therewith ; and cures the Bis 
of Serpents, and other Animals, Some Farmers and Graſiers make 


- a fingular Uſe of the Trichomaner, in curing the Diſeaſes of 


their Swine. But let the Skilful judge, fays F. Bauhive, whether 
an aſtringent, cold, and dry Herb can 2 ſuch Effects a8 
are aſcribꝰd to the Trichomanes. The chief Virtues of this Plant, 
and which are allow d it — all, were in its being adapted to 
of Pulmonic Fevers, the Gravel 3 


the Strangury. | 
2. Trichomanes ; foliis eleganter inciſis. T. 539. Adiantlum 
(Polys), 


"Pas. Tab. Ic. 797. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plaut. 
This Plant is, as, called Polytrichum, from Toaus 
big 2 
Herb, becauſe it is one of the Plants which go by the Name 
in the back Part of the 


of Capillary. 
Theſe. Plants have their Seed · veſſels 
af; the Trichomanes have all the Properties of the Polypo- 
dium, except its cathartic Jo. ve it is aperient and 4 
and of Service in Diſeaſes of the Spleen, and 6 
the Menſes. Hiſt. Plant. adſtript. Boerbaa v. 
-TRICHOPHYES, Texoputs, from rel xc, the Hair, and 


are | 
and reſemble Hairs, according to Blancard. But it 223 
to imply what Botaniſts call a capillary Plant. y 

TRICHOSIS, Teiywors. The fame as TRIcuass. 

TRICHOTON, zelx er. The Hairy Sclap. 

TRICOCCOS. The Medlar. Blancard. 

TRICOR. Gold. Ralandus. 

FRICOTY LOS, Teu:Tvacs. A Meaſure of three Cotyle. 
Moab ef they pion 2 Do Valves plac d at the 

outh of the Right Venticie o eart, juſt at its Juncture 
with the Auricle. See Cok. hc. oh I 
_TRIDAQTYLES. A Name in Boer haaue for ſeyeral Sorts 
0 Saxt a, 

TRIENS. Three Ounces. 
Fn ape . 
thes; paluſtre; latifolium; tri 0 

Thou nn e 

The Characters are; 5 

The Flowers are papilionaceous, or nearly fo, obvolved, tos 
5 with the Ovary, in a fimbriated Vagina, and diſpoſed in 
pikes. The Ovary becomes a Capſula, Which is concealed in 
the Calyx, and full of Seed; which is, for the moſt part, Kidney- 
ſhaped; and, when ripe, cloſely adheres to the Capſule: The Fruit 
itſelf is of a wonderful Variety of Forms; the Leaves are diſpoſed 
by Threes, rarely by Fours or Fives. | | 

Boerhas us mentions thirty-ſix Sorts of Tyifolium ; which 
are, ; 

1. Trifolium; montanum; purpureum ; majus. C. B. P. 328. 

2. Trifolium; Hiſpanicum; anguſtifolium; ſpics dilute” ry. 
r B. P. 328. Lagopus, anguſtivum, folius, Hiſpanicus. 
Cluſ. H. 247. | 

5 Trifolium; montanum ; ſpica longiſſimà, rubente. C. B. P. 
328. Lagopis major, alter. p- 578. i 

4. Trifolium; lagopoides; hirſutum; anguſtifolium; Hiſpa- 
nicum, flore ruberrimo. M. H. 2. 141. Lagopus minor, 
ruberrimo. Park. Theat. 1107. 

7 Trifolium; montanum; anguſtiſſimum; ſpicatum. C. B. P. 
328. | 

6. Trifolium; arvenſe; humile; ſpicatum; five 
C. B. P. 328. Tours. Ioft. 405. Raii Synop. 3. 330. Boerb. Ind. 
4-238, , Pes Leporinus. Offic. Lagopus vulgaris. Park. 


much, and d (Tbrix), Hair; as much as to ſay, a 


A Name for the Menyan- 


Thear. 1107. Raii Hiſt. 1. 942. Lagopus trifolius quorundam. 
B. 2. 377. Lagopodium five Pes Leporis. Ger 1023. Emac. 


1193. 
| This Plant ſeldom rifes very high, but ſpreads out into many 
ſlender Branches, having ſmall narrow hairy Trefoil-leaves ſet ac 
every Joint: On the Tops of the Branches, grow ſhort round 
Heads compoſed of ſmall papilionaceous pale-purple Flowers, 
each ſet in a ſoft woody Calyx, making the Heads a ſoft and 
downy. The Seed is ſmall, lying at the Bottom of the Calyx; 
the Root is little, and periſhes yearly. It is found frequently 
among Corn and in Fallow-fields, and flowers in June — July. 
The whole Plant is uſed, though not very often. | 
Hare's-foot is drying and binding, accounted for a Diar- 
rhœa and Dyſentery, and to ſtop the two great Flux of the Cara- 
menia, and the Flor Albus, and Spitting of Blood. It ps the 
Ulceration of the Bladder; Strangury, and Heat, and Path, in 
making Water. It is fold in our Shops for the Hiſpiduls, Miller's 
% Mile ink flore m —_ | | 
7. Trifolium; 3 mono » Towrn. Ius. : 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 31. Trifolium, Lotus Herba, ot 
Trifolium pratenſe. Ger. 1017, Emac. 1185. Trifolium pratenſe 
aan 


S ll RT LL OERHDT f. 


this now deſcribed in all r 


TRI 


-. ry * 8 


TRI 


eee, CB. P. 32. Ran Hiſt. . 943. 'Synop. 3. 328, . it grownplentifully in Irdly, Sicily, and in Languedbc, aid Frl. 


atenſe purpureum vulgare. Park. Theat. 1110. Te 

— — — Jo J. B. 2.374 9 ratenſit flore pur- 
Pure. Pont. Anth. 241. MMON TREFOIL. 

The common purple Trefoil has three oval Leaves on 


the Top of pretty long hairy Foor-ſtalks ; they are of a lighter 


Green underneath, and deeper above, having a white Spot in 


each Leaf. The Stalks grow to be 2 Foot or more in Height, 
2 but a few, and thoſe ſhorter Leaves; but having a Couple 
of ſmall ones at the Bottom of the Flowers, which conſiſt of 


round Spikes of ſmall purple papilionaceous Flowers, ſet each 
» inted dave; * row little 


in an hairy five- which, afrerwards, grow 
Do Pods, including two or three ſmall, round, yellowiſh Seeds. 
The Root is long, flender, and ſpreading 3 1 every- 
here in the Fields and Meadows, flowering in May and June. 
The Leaves and Flowers are uſed, tho* bur ſeldom. | 
They are drying and binding, and good for all Kind of Fluxes, 
as, alſo, for the Strangury, and Heat of Urine, made into a Cata- 
plaſm wich Hog's Lard. They are reckoned good for Tumors 


and Inflammations. Miller's Bor. Off 


It is hardly ever uſed in Phyſic. Tragus preſ it the F SS 


and Seeds, boiled iti Wine, to eaſe acute Pains, and cut the glu- 
rinous Matters in the Inteſtines. He recommends them, ſo, 


boiled in Water or Oil, and apply'd in form of a Cataplaſm, to 


reſolve Tumors, 'whete there is no Inflammation. Martyn s 
Tonrnefort. : — * 
8. Trifolium; purpureum; majus; foliis longioribus & an- 
guſtioribus; floribus ſaturatioribus. Raii Syn. 194. 
9. Trifolium ; pratenſe; album. C. B. P. 327. 8 
10. Trifolium; quadrifolium; hortenſe ; album. C. B. of ke 
Boerh. Ind. A, 2. 31. Trifolium purpureum. Offic. Li ium 
heum —_ luxarians quaternis, _—_ G ſenis foliis. ourn, 
Toft 406. Trifoliis affine 8 um Phaum Lobelii. J. B. 2. 
80. Raii Hiſt. 1. 942. Quaarifolium fuſcum. Park. Thear. 
1112. Lotus quairifolia. Ger. 1028. Emac. 1198. PURPLE 
WORT, and PURPLE-GRASS. 3 | 
It is found in Meadows, whence it is taken, and carefully cul- 
tivated in Gardens; it flowers in Surnmer, and the Herb is uſed. 
The Juice expels phlegmatic Humours from the Inteſtines, 
cures Ulcers of the Mouth and Tongue, is a Preſervative againſt 
the Stnall- pox, and is vulgarly eſteemed a preſent Remedy for 
the Purple Fever of Children. | 
11. Trifolium; fragiferum ; Friſicum; folio cordato; flore 
rubro. M. H. 2. 144- 
12. Trifolium; ſemen ſub terram condens. H. R. P. 
13. Trifolium; pratenſe; luteum; capitulo Lupuli ; vel agra- 
num. C. B. P. 328, | | : | 
14. Trifolium; 2 ; vom majus ; flore albo ſul- 
ureo, ſeu &xeonruxy. Raii Synop. 193. 1 
ry rifoliam.; floſculis albis, in glomerulis oblongis, aſperis, 
cauliculis proxime adnatis. Rai Synop. 195. : 
16. Trifolium; lupulinum ; alterum ; minus. Raii Synop. 195. 
17. Trifolium ; ſtellatum. C. B. P. 329. Prodr. 143. 
18. Trifolium; filiquis Ornithopodii ; noſtras. Razi Sys. 195. 
19. Trifoliam ; pratenſe; folliculatum. C. B. P. 329. M. H. 


3. T-- -- | 
24 Trifolium; globoſum; repens. C. B. P. 329. Prodr. 143. 
21. Trifoliutn ; elegans; flore inverſo. Barrell. Obſ. 73. 1c. 


872. 13 
— Trifolium; Alpinum; flore magno; radice dulci. C. B. P. 


28. . ? 
: 23. Trifolium; Africanum ; fruticans ; flore purpuraſcente. 
H. A. 2: 211. | 3 

24. Trifolfur ; Bitumen redolens. C. B. P. 327. Tours. Inf. 
404. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 32. Trifolium bituminoſum. Offic. Ger. 
Totg. Etnac. 1187. Raii Hift. 1. 943. Trifolium Aſphaltites five 
bituminoſum. Park. Theat. 716. Aſphaltites five Bituminoſum odo- 
ratum & non odiratim. J. B. 2.366. Trifolium Aſphaltites five 
bituminoſum, Oxytrij . & Menianthes diifum. Chab. 160. 
STINKING "TREFOIL. 


This is 4 ſhrubby Plant, a Cubit, or a Cubit and an half, in 
Height, with Riff, hoary, and, alſo, blackiſh, ſtriated Stalks, or 
Sprigs. The Leaves are, at firſt, round; but grows by Degrees, 
long and atcuminared; they are hoaryalſo, and bairy ; have the 

oiome Swell of Bitumen, and are glutinous to the Touch. 
The Howers are riot quite collected inio a Body, bur diſpoſed 
on an oblotigiſh Head, fand are of a purple-violer Colour, and 
ſeated in oblong, ſtriated, villous Calyces: The Seed is black, 
rough, Haity, and ends in 4 foliaceous Point; it bas the ſame 


Smell as the reſt of the Plant, and a medicated Taſte. 


T have, for a long time, ſays Ray, cultivated a Plant reſembling 
eſpects, except in that its Leaves are 

vite deſtirute of Smell, but the Flowers bave a ſweet, tho? faint 
Lem The Reaſon of this is given by C. Baubine, when he ſays, 
that the dxed of this Trefoil from Italy, ſowed in Germany, * 
duces a * of a de Sm 13 KN — = 

rown in Germany, being ſown again, brings forth a - 
den in Taſte and, Smell; and if the Sowing were red, it is 
probable, that the Produce would degenerate into a Plant deſti- 
tate of all Smell and Tate. 

2 


Aae (Lagos), a Hare, and d. 2 a 


fifth are called Bituminous, 


fruteſcens ; incana. 


vence, on rocky Hills not far from the Sea; but is cultivated witli 


us in Gardens, and flowers in Angi; and the Root, Leaves; 


be expelled Ou of the Seed is tight iy comtmepded for tbe 
of the 8. | for th 
Pally. D. Spam. Raib Hiſt Plant, | | 

Leaves and Seed, taken in Water, are effe&ual the 


Pleurify, Dyſury, Epilepſy, Dropſy, and female Diſo „ and 
voke the e 


Menſes ; they, alſo, cure the Bites of Serpents. The 
oor is alexipharmic. Date * Dioſcorides. 
25. Trifolium; Bitumen redolens ; 


26. Trifolium; ſtellatum ; glabrum. Sy 19 8 N 
27. Trifolium; floſculis os, in powers a aſperls, 
cauliculis proxime adnatis. Raf Sywop. 1 | 


238. Trifolium; capitulo oblongo, aſpero. C. B. P. 329; 
29. Trifolium; Epithymi copia inter RO [= 59, 

30. Trifolium; minus; ſupinum; capitulis denſiori lunugine 

candicantibus. TY | 


= tha Trifolium; minus; ſupinum; flore flaveſcente; capltulis 


5 par vis romentolum. 


32. Trifolium; foliis parvis, e flore pallide rubello; 


capirulo globoſo, lanuginoſo, molli. 


33. Trifolium; capitulo ſpumoſo, lævi. C. B. P. 329. Prodr. 
34- Trifolium ; cum glomerulis rotundis ad cauliutn nodos, 


Raii Symp. 194. 2 
35-T tum; argenteum. Proſp. Albin. Exot; 
This is a eb wok ſmall Plant, almoſt trails on the Ground, 
reſembles the Trifolium pratenſe, and grows in my botanic Gar- 
den at Padua, from 
a ſilver· coloured Flower, void of Smell, but of a moderately 
acrid Taſte. Theſe Flowers, which are collected into a fort of 
ſilver· coloured Heads, dre ſucceeded by black, oblong, br 
thin, foliaceous Seeds, in Shape very much reſembling the © 
Venetian Bucklers. The Plant is annual, and the Seeds come to 
Maeve Summer, and thrive well enough in the Soil of Padua. 
The Flowers, Leaves, and Seeds, are moderately heating, dry- 
ing, ceterging, and digeſtive; and a Decoction, 2 of bon 
all, is a potent Anodyne in Pains proceeding from Flatuoſities. 
P. 2 de 1 \; foick ploboul | 3 
6. Trifolium; Alopecuron ; ſp o Barr. Ic. 497: 
Beh. Ind. alt. Plant. 12 2. 4 | — 
It is called Trifolium, from its three Leaves ; and Lagopus, from 
Foot; ares - foot, 
becauſe the Spikes on the Tops of the Branches repreſent the 
e Phe: e the dent Gch and ninth Socclas 
& 2218 t ia y the j 5 i 
affords plentiful Fodder for Cattle; and much better than rag: 
and the Cattle are rendered much ſtronger by it, becauſe it re- 
mains longer in the Stomach. by twenty-fourth and twenty- 
cies of Bitumen Fudnicum; whence they afford, by Infuſion, a 
very. penetrating Oil. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerh, 
Trifolium is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Melilotus, 
Medica, and Lotus ; all which ſee. | 
Trifolium acetoſum, See ACETOSELLA. . 
Trifolium album, A Name for the Dorycenium; e | 
Trifolium arboreſcens. A Name for the Cytiſus; glabris folis, 
ſubrotundis ; pediculis ay 055 | 
Trifolium fruteſcens. A Name for the Medicago; trifolia ; 


Trifolium fruticans. A Name for the Faſminum ; luteum; 
vulgò dictum bacciferam, 4 

Fr rag Halicacabum, A Name for the Vulueraria, pen- 
taphyllos. . j 

 Trifolium Hepaticum. A Name for the Hepatica; trifolia; 
ceruleo flore. | | ö 

Trifolium Luſitanicum. A Name for the Sinapiſtrum; Lu- 
fitanicum ; triphyllum; flore rubro; ſiliquis corniculatis. 

Trifolium paluſtre. A Name for the Menyanthes ; paluſtre; 
latifolium ; triphyllon; and for the Menyanthes ; pals Te; a. 
guſtifolium ;, rriphyll . 


_ . Trifolium filiqua falcata. A Name for the Medicago ; annua ; 


trifolii facie. 
RIGLA, 2 As. The Muller: 
TRIGLO 
 TRIGONA, 7piyora. The Name of certain narcotic com- 
pound Medicines mentioned by Galen. 
TRIGONOS, 7piywr@-. Name of a Troche, deſcribed 
Galen, de Comp. M. S. L. Lib. 7. C. 5. and Paulus /Bgineta, 
C. 12. | 
| TRIMESTRIS. This is an Epithet for Wheat, Meal; or Bar- 
ley, which frequently occurs in medicinal Authors. Ir imports, 
that the Grain has but three Months in the Ground. I 
cannot, wich Columella, and Bapt. Porta, believe, that this is a 
diſtinct Kind of Wheat; but rather think, that Husbandmen, 
after a bad Autumn, ſow it by way of Recompence ; that ſome 


of the Nations about the Alps, becauſe their Wheat cannot bear 


the Rigours of the Winter, and the Showers, they delay the Som- 
= wg 


whic [procured from Candy. It bears 


have the Smell of a Spe- 


NES, Tpryawxives. The ſame as TRIcuspIOgs; 


TRI 


ing of it till the Spring; not becauſe they imagine, that it is a 
peculiar Kind, and would not thrive, if it was ſown in ano- 
ther more jn4ulgent Soil, and elſewhere in Izaly. Thus the Tri- 
ticum Trimeſtre is unknown in moſt Countries; and Wheat for 
ſeveral Year; ſown in the Sj IG a certain particular 
Kind; for the Continuation of à Thing changes its Nature. Hence 
the Wheat, which has the Epithet Trimeſtre beſtowed on it, dif- 
fers not from the common Wheat in Species, but only in a cer- 
tain Weakneſs of Conſtitution. Rai Hiſt. Plant. ; 
TRINCIATELLA. A Name for the Soxchus ; Levis ; an- 
ifolius. 
755 RINITAS. A Name for the Trifolium; and, allo, for the 
Viola Tricolor, according to Blancard. 
TRIOBOLON, TBA The Weight of three Drams. 
TRIOMPHYLLON. The Name of a Compound Medi- 
cine in Meſus. Caſtellus. : 
TRIOPHYLL 
tidore defcribed by Nicolaus Myrepſus, Sect. 1. C. 212. 
TRIORCHIS, Tics. A Perſon who has three Teſticles; 
of which there have been ſome Inſtances. Triorchis is, alſo, a 
Sorr of Hawk, called a Buzzard. te 5 
T RIOSTEOSPERM OM. Doctor Tinkar's Weed, or falſe 
Ipecacuanha. 8 


The Characters are; | 3 
It hath a tubulous Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, divided into 


five roundiſh Segments, and incloſed in a five-leaved Empale- 
ment, having another Cup reſting on the Embryo; which, after- 
- wards, becomes a roundiſh, fleſhy Fruit, incloſing three hard 
Seeds, which are broad at their upper Part, and narrower at 
Bottom. . | 

Miller mentions but one Sort of this Plant; which is, 

Trioſteoſpermum latiore folio flore rutilo. Hort. Eltb. 

This Plant is a Native of New England, Virginia, and ſome 
other Northern Parts of America; where it has been frequently 
uſed as an Emeric, and is e Fonges Ipecacuanha. One of 
the firſt Perſons who brought it into Uſe, was Doctor Tinkar, from 
whence many of the Inhabitants call it by the Name of Doctor 
Tinkar' red. The Leaves of this Plant greatly reſemble thoſe 
of the true Ipecacuanha, but the Roots are very different ; and, 
by the moſt authentic Account we have of the true Sort, it differs 
in Flower and Fruit from this Plant. 

It grows on low marſhy Grounds, near Boſton in New England, 
very plentifully ; where the Roots are taken up every Year, and 
are continued in Uſe amongſt the Inhabirants of Boſton. Miller's 
Dictionary, Vol. 2. 

TRlPALE. See KAN DEL. | 

TRIPETALOUS FLOWERS are ſuch Flowers as conſiſt 
of three Leaves, which are called Perals, to diſtinguiſh them fro 
the Leaves of Plants. Miller's Dict. Vol. 1. ; 

TRIPHYLLON. Trefoil. | 

TRIPLOIDES, according to Blaxcard, is the Name of a 
chirurgical Inſtrument for elevating a large Depreſſure of the 
Cranium, See CAPUT. 

4 TRIPOLIS, or TRIPOLITANA TERRA. See AlL ANA 

ERRA. 

TRIPOLIUM. Offic. Tripolium majus & minus. J. B. 2. 
1064. Tripolium vu gare majus. Ger. 333. Emac. 413. Tripolium 
majus five vulgare. Park. 673. Tripolium majus ceruleum, C. B. 
267. Aſter maritimus ceruleus Tripolium dictus. Raii Synop. 80. 
Aſter maritimus purpureus GE 5 difus, Raii Hiſt, 1. 270. 
Aſter maritimus paluſtris cœruleus Salicis folio. Tourn. Init. 481. 
SEA STARWORT. | ; 

It riſes from a fibrous Root to the Height of a Cubit, or a Cubit 
and an half. The Leaves are pretty like thoſe of the Limonium 
majus, narrower, but almoſt equal in Length, with the ſtrait 
Fibres of the Plantain leaf, ſmooth, thick, fat, ſometimes in- 
lining to a ceruleous Colour, and diſpoſed about the Stalks and 
Branches in an irregular manner. The Flowers grow on the ra- 
mous Top of the Stalk, adhering to the Extremities of the Sprays; 
and are of a purple or ceruleous Colour [an Edge or Border of 
ſmall purple Leaves ſurrounding a middle yellow tufted Boſs], 
and vanith into Down. © 

The Tripolium majus & minus, differing only in Size, are here 
put together. The Tripoliwm, Flore nudo has been known to 
grow about Briſtol, in great Plenty. | | 

It grows, as Lobel truly obſerves, on the Sea-ſhores of England 
and France, and by the Banks of Rivers expoſed to the Ebbing 
and Flowing of the Tide. We obſerved a ſmaller Species in the 
ſalt Marſhes, not far from Movtpelier. Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 
Two Drams of the Root, which is white, ſweer-ſcented, and 

ho: in Taſte, purges off Water and Urine by Stool; it is, alſo, 
an lngredient in alexipharmic Compoſitions. Diaſcorides, Lib. 4. 


Cap. 135. 
| TRIQUETRA OSSA. Triangular Bones found in ſome 


Sculls. See Capvr. 


TRISCA, TRISCHA, or TRISSIA. The Name of a Fiſh, 
the ſame as MusTEL A. 

TRISPASTUM APELLIDIS SEU ARCHIMEDIS. The 
Name of a Chirurgical Machine, deſcribed 
Treatiſe d! Machizamentis, Cap. 26. 

2 


by Oribaſizs, in his 


8 ANTIDOTUS. The Name of an An- 


TRI 

TRISPERMON. The Name of a Cataplaſm 
the Seeds of Cumin, Apium, and Bay-berries. 

TRISSAGO. See CHaMEDRYSs. 

TRISTITIA, Sorrow. This relates to Medicine onl 
relaxes the Fibres, and is hence the Cauſe of varipus 
pers. 
TRISTO, according to Paracelſus, is the material Fire con- 
tained in all the four Elements, and producing the proper Effects 
of each Element. | 

TRISULCA. The fame as TrIicusPipes. | 


end of 


v as it 
iſtem- 


eie, importing Similitude of Nature, or Original, is an Epithet 
of a Feyer, much of a Nature with a Tertian, and taking its Riſe 
from it, Ir ſeizes the Patient on the third Day, and arrives al- 
moſt at its Height, or Perfection, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed from 
a Tertian, ſimply fo called, a perfect Tertian, a lengthened Ter- 
tian, and a Semitertian, and to be a Sort of a Medium between 
them, as we are informed by Galen, Com. 2. in Lib. 6 Epid. where 


he, alſo, ſays, that Tgr7@copuns may be, alſo, a general Epithet of 


all Fevers, which return with their periodical Fit, or Acceſſion, 
every third Day. But, in his Com. 1. in 1 Epid. h he diſtin- 
2 the W from a Semitertian in Name, yet he 
eems, in ſome meaſure, to join them together, as, alſo, Lib. de 
Temp. Morb, For it is of thoſe Kinds of Fevers, or Mixtures 
of Tertians and Semitertians, that Hippocrates ſeems to ſpeak, 
1 Epid. where he ſays of them, 73 hi dA 3x $XAsITopTEs, Tape- 
Curd 5 Tellatepuic T, © they were not wholly intermit- 
tent, but had their Paroxyſms, or Fits, after the manner of a 
* Triteopbyes.” And again, ibid. & 5 i Furs xte, &c. The Fe- 
vers were continual, and never intermittent, but had Paroxyſms 
after the manner of the Triteophyes.” Here Galen, on the 
Place laſt-quoted, expounds the Word Teilavopuis, of a kind of 
Conjunction of a Tertian and Semitertian. 

Erotian, explaining the Fevers called 7p/]avoqutis, from 6 Epid. 
tells us, that he thinks the Word rilęaęuiis may be ſuppoſed to 
be uſed by ſome, inſtead of 7es]aia, for the Smoothnels or Ele- 
gance of the Term; but he ſeems to be rather of che Opinion of 
Philonides Siculus, who will have the Triteophyes to be a Fever 


which gives Signs of its approaching Paroxyſms, but whoſe Inter- 


valsare regular, as it never arrives at Perfection; , and that it rakes 
its Name from its great Similicude to a Tertian; and that it is, alſo, 
called a ſmall Semitertian. In 6 Epid. Sect. 2. Apb. 15. it is ſaid, 
that the Night preceding a Fit of the Tritæophyes is very trou- 
bleſome. In 4 Epid. the Tritæophyes is mentioned with the 
Epialodes ; and Coac. 33. a Tritæophyes, attended with an Anxiety, 


is ſaid to be malignant. Lid. 37. we read of a wandering or un- 


certain Tritæophyes. And again, ibid. 26. we meet with Tg/]awopvic, 

fiyse, © Rigors, ſuch as are incident to a Tritæophyes. Foeſius. 
TRITAOS, rer.. A Tertian. | 
TRTITARII. The ſame as DIaTRITAR11. See DiArRrros. 


TRITICOSPELTUM. A Name for the Triticum ; ſpice - 


Hordei Londinenſibus. 

TRITICUM. 

The Characters are; 

The Flowers are hermaphrodite, and apetalous, 
ſimple maſculine Stamina, furniſhed with their proper thin and 
ſlender Teſticuli, within which is ſeated the Ovary, furniſhed 
with a Pair of ſcirrhous and recurve Tubes, which are each de- 


fended by two petaloidal Leaves, often awned, by means of 4 


long, ſharp, ſlender Appendix, which is ſometimes hairy, ſome- 
times ſmooth; they are, beſides, ſurrounded with two hollow 


carinated Leaves, inſtead 


* 


TRIT AOPHYES, 7e/]avoguis, trom ilat., tertian, and 


conſiſting of 


of a Calyx. Theſe are ſuſtained by . 


one Pedicle, a Number of which, growing to an Axis, conſti- 


tutes a denſe Spike. The Seeds are large and oblong. 
* Boerhaave mentions eleven Sorts of Triticum ; which are; 

I. Triticum ; Hybernum ; ariſtis carens. C. B. P. 21. Theat. 
351. Tourn. Inſt. 512. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 155. Triticum. Offic. 
Triticum ſpica mutica. Ger. 58. Emac. 65. Park. Theat. 1120, 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1236. Synop. 3. 386. Triticum ſive filigo ſpica mu- 
tica. Merc. Bot. 1. 75. Triticum vulgare, glumas triturando depo- 
nent. J. B. 2. 407. Frumentum, Triticum. Chab. 173. WHEAT. 

This is the moſt common Wheat that is ſown with us, of which 
there are two Sorts, white and red; they 
hollow Stalk, with uſually four Knots taller than Barley, but not fo 
tall as Rye; the Spikes are three or four Inches long, without 
Awns or Beards, containing a longiſh, round, white, or reddiſh 
Grain, eaſily rubbed out from the Ear. Wheat is down in Au- 
tumn, and reaped in July or Auguſt following. | 

Wheat is moſt generslly uſed, and the beſt Grain we have in 
England; the Bread made of it being more pleaſant and nouriſh- 
ing, than of any other Grain. It is more uſed for Food, than Me- 
dicine, tho* a Poultice made of it, boiled in Milk, eaſes Pains, 
and ripens Tumors and Impoſtumations; and a Piece of toaſted 
Bread, dipt in Wine, and applied to the Stomach, is good to ſtay 
Vomiting. Bran is ſometimes made uſe of in Cataplaſms, and 
applied hot in Bags, for Pains in the Sides. | 
2 ere was formerly kept, in the Shops, an Emplaſtrum de Cruſt s 

an 


Offic. 
Wheat, 


pou alike, having an 
t 


3 but it has been out of Uſe a great while. Miller's Bot. 


. Wheat, the N the better it is, other Properties 
being alike ; for which Reaſon our London Corn: factors ſometimes 
buy Wheat by the Weight : It has ſomething of Viſcidity, and an 
obſtruent Nature. The Characters of the beſt Wheat are, that it 
be new, of perfect Maturity, of a yellow Colour, very denſe and 
ponderous; that, when pagers np in uy it * very * 
and very ſpeedily; that it yields a great Quantity of Flour, 

is free from all lie and Defecte, as Tares, Cow-wheat, 
Blights, or . f © ; 

Among all Sorts of Corn, proper for Food, Wheat is eſteemed 
the moſt excellent, not only for its hig hly nutritive Quality, but 
for its medicinal Uſes, both i and external, in many 
Diſeaſes. C. 83. „ 

Of the Flour of Wheat, well fermented, is made the beſt 
Bread; and Pliny ſays, that Ange a popes ir. Of 
the ſame, boiled in Water or Milk, are made the moſt conve- 
nient Pap-meats for Infants, which afford rhe beſt Nouriſhment, 
and are commended in a canine Appetite, and Impotence. They 
are of great Uſe, alſo, in Affections of the Fauces and Breaſt, Ex- 
ulcerations of the Kidneys and Bladder, Fluxes of the Belly, and 

ſpecially the Dyſentery, being prepared as before, or of Broth, 
with an Addition of * Eating of raw Wheat cauſes 
Tnflations of the Belly, and is not eaſily digeſted. Galen con- 
demns the Uſe of boiled Wheat in Food; but we have often 
eaten it ſeaſoned with Butter, and ſweerened with Sugar, with- 
our the leaſt Inconvenience. 

Cato's Method of preparing the Grana triticea (which is the 
Name he has for a wheaten Ptiſan, or a Sort of Spoonmeat of 
it) differs but little from that of our Preparation of wheaten Puls, 

or 8 meat, which we call Frumenty. © Pur, he ſays, half a 
4 Pound of pure Wheat into a clean Mortar; waſh it, and 
4 cleanſe it carefully from che Husks ; this done, after waſhing it 
“ through!y, put it into a Pot with pure Water, and boil it; 
< when it is boiled, add thereto Milk, by little and little, till ic 
4 comes to the Thickneſs of a-Cremor.” ' "> 

A As to its external Ute, there is prepared a — in which 
Wheat is an Ingredient, for Weakneſs and Dimneſs of Sight, and 
to remove Specks and Films; for which latter Purpoſe, the ex- 
preſſed Juice of Wheat is, alſo, effectual. Wheat - flour, diſſolved 
in warm Bean - water, clears the Face from Wrinkles; Galen men- 
tions a Medicine of Criſpus, prepared of Wheat, for a recent 
Lichen on the Chin, or any other Part of the Face. 

Pur a good Number of Grains of Wheat upon an Anvil ; then 
take a Plate of Braſs, or Iron, for it is all one, heated in the Fire, 
and lay it upon the Wheat; the hot Liquor, which by this means 

comes from the Wheat, muſt be taken off, and rubbed upon 
the Lichen. By this Remedy alone, we have known many cured ; 
and is not only good for a Lichen of the Face, but for all Sorts of 
Herpes and Impetigo, as we have experienced. The ſame is 
effectual in ſinuous Ulcers, Chaps of the Feet or Hands, pro- 
cn from Cold; and to render the Skin ſmooth, and free 
from Aſperities. | 

 Whearen-flour, mixed with Oil, and applied in the Form of 
à Cataplaſm, tho better with boiled Water, and an Addition of 
Oil, mollifies the Hardneſs of the Breaſts, and ripens Impoſtumes 
of the Liver, Spleen, and other Parts. Flour boiled in Vinegar, 
and apply'd, is effectual in Contractions of the Nerves, and for 
hanging Breaſts. Crude Wheat chewed, and applied to the 
Place, is ſaid to be effectual for the Bite of a Dog; the 
ſame ripens Abſceſſes of the Eyes. 

To provoke Excretion make a Paſte of two Parts 

Flour, and one Part Salt, with the White of an Egg; and, reducing 
it to the Form of a Suppoſitory, rub it over with Oil or Butter, 
and intrude it into the Anus. For the Gout, it is a good Remedy 
to put the Feet and Legs up. to the Knees into Wheat, by 
which Sextus Pompeius, as Pliny relates, was freed on a ſudden ; 
but the Cure would ſucceed better, if the Wheat were firſt toſſed 
in a Veſſel, and heated at the Fire. 
For all Pains of the Joints, of what Kind ſoeyer, is prepared 
2 Cataplaſm of Wheaten and Barley- mei, with the Flowers of 
' Chamomile and Roſes, each two Ounces, boiled in Water; to 
Which afterwards is added, of the Oils of Chamomile and Roſes, 
each one Ounce; It is to 3 1 
The Ferment or Leaven of Wheaten-meal is endued with 
the Virtue of heating, extracting, and maturating; it waſtes Cal- 


loſities in the Soles of the Feet, and with Salt maturates and opens 


2 Furunculus, and other Sorts of Tubercles. 3 

© Bran is of manifold Uſe ; it ſerves inſtead of Soap, to ſcour 

the Hands, being mixed in the Water; and, beſides, renders the 
Hands ſoft and white. © Water, in which, when heared, Bran has 
been infuſed for a Day and a Night, is good to deterge the Furfur 
of the Head; and a Gargariſt of the Decoction of Bran miti- 
gates the Pain and Aſperities of the Fauces. 

Bran boiled in Water, then put into a Bag, ſqueezed dry, and 
apply d hot, removes the pungent Pains of a Pleuriſy, if tbe | 
when cooled, be heated in the ſame Water, then again 
and apply'd, and this Method be ſeveral times repeated. 

I «is certain, chat Bran has an abſterfive Virtue, by which the 
I nteſtines are ſtimulaced to Excretion. Bread, therefore, which is 
made of Flour not throughly cleanſed: from the Bran, provided 


n 
it be duly. fermented, ſeems to us to be more wholſome, and, 
alſo, more ſavoury, than What is made of pure Flour, or Siligu- 
bole Whew town” Gt wer Cpt proper 
poles as Wheaten- flour. Galen writes, that a m, 
of Bread, is more digeſtive then one of Wheat, 1 
has a Mixture. of Salt and Leaven; and his Opinion ſeems con- 
ſonant to Reaſon, and is confirmed Experience. 4 
Fax is of two Kinds, native and faCtitious. The firſt is a Sort 
of frumenraceous Grain; the latter ſeems to be taken, by Plug, 
for the Meal, Puls, or decorticated Grain of the Far; where be 
tells us, from Yerrivs, that, for three hundred Years, the Romans 
uſed nothing but Fer, d of Framentum. Far, according 
to Aetizs, is any Kind of Frumentum, or frumentaceous Grain, 
firſt decorticated, and cleanſed from the Husks, and afterwards 
broken into ſome Parts, and dry'd. | | 
 Athera, Puli, and Gluten, as prepared from When, differ 
only in Conliſtence. For the firſt, ſee the Article ArnzRA. 
The Gluten, or Paſte, as properes of the Flour of Wheat, is 
more thick and ſolid than the Ather, and ſerves to conglutinate 
Papers; it is eſteemed good for an Hzmoptoe, on account of its 
being an deer Puls is a middle Preparation between them, 
as being thicker, and more ſolid, than the Athera, and more liquid 
than the Glaten; conſequently, it is leſs obſtrueny of the Viſcera, 
than che Glutex ; but has more of that Quality, than the Athera. 
A Kind of Atbera, or rather Puli, is that Sort of Food, which, 
Galen tells us, is made of Wheaten-flour mixed in great Propor- 
tion with Milk, an Aliment which all Lower — —r ' very fre- 
quently uſes at this mas ſuppoſe he means the P which we 
Call aſty-pudding]. is is a Food of good Juice, and very 
nutritive; but hurtful to thoſe who daily uſe it; for it cauſes Ob- 
ſtructions in the Liver, and generates Stones in the Kidneys, as 
we are ay gas Horan J. Banbine. | 
Tragus is a faCtitious Thing. It was made of ſeveral Sorts of 
or frumentaceous Grain; as a by comparing toge- 
ther, thoſe Places of Dioſcorides, Galen, and Pliny, where they 
treat of it. It differs from the Chondrus and Alice, principall 
in the Way of Preparation; for the Chondrus was completed will 
Gypſum and Sand, the Alice was cleanſed with Chalk, but the 
F Maceration in Water alone. Raij 
fr. Plant. | 
Among the Preparations of this Grain may, perhaps, be reckon'd 
the Vermicelli made at Gexoa, ſo called from their Likeneſs ro ſmall 
filamentous Worms. are of two Kinds, the white and the 


yellow, and are uſed in the Kitchens of the Nobility and Gen 


for 8 2 Soops, and are thought to have an analeptic Vi 
tue. a | : 
For other Preparations of Wheat, with their Uſes and Virtues, 


ſee the Articles Ax ros, Pants, ALICa, AMYLUM, FURFUR, - 


FARINA. | 
2. Triticum ; ſpica multiplici. C. B. P. 21. Theat. 371. M. H. 


3. 175. | 

3. 7 riticum; ſpica Hordei Londinenſibus. 28 1 387. 

Tourn. Inſt. 512. Boerh, Ind. A. 2. 155. Zeopyrum. Offic. Zeopy- 

rum ſeu Triticoſpeltum. C. B. P. 22. Theat. 423. Park. Theat. 

1123. Hordewm nudum. Ger. 66. Emac. 72. Hordeum nudum 

2 \ Fan J. B. 2. 430. Rui Hiſt. 2. 1908. NAKED 
ARLEY. , 


The Spike, or Ear, of this Grain is bearded' like that of Bar- 


ley; but the Corns are rediſh, ſharp at both Ends, ſulcated on 


one Side, and ſhewing a longiſh Bud proceeding from the Mu- 
cro, or Point on the Side oppoſite, covered with 2 Husk, 
which is more eaſil rubbed Df, than that of Wheat. Rows 
of Grain, if an Obſervation may be taken of them, ſeem to be 
four; to which we may add, that the Leaves are broad, and much 
enyelope the Stalk. Rai Hiſt. Plant. p. 1908. 
It ic fown in Germany, where it ſerves to make Bread, and 
other Sorts of Food, 1 is no leſs uſed than Barley. + 
The Gymmocrithos is of a refrigerating Quality, like the Hor- 
deum, or Barley, being adminiſtered in Broths. O79 978 
4 Tricicum ; ſiligineum. C. B. P. 21. Theat. 355. 7 
F. Triticum ; ſpiea &c granis rubentibus; culmo rubro. 
6. Triticum; ſpica & granis rubentibus; culmo lu: co. 
; by. Tricicum ; majus ; longiore grano, glumis foliaceis incluſo, 
2-3 + — > - a6 | a 
N Thiricann ; ſpica quadrata ; villoſa, breviori. i 
9. Triticum ; ſpica quadrata; villoſa, longioti. i 
10. Tritieum; ſpica Abicante; granit rufeſcentibus; five Tri- 
deve mixtum. M. H. 3. 175. . | 
11, Triticum ; ariſtis circumvallatutn; granis & ſpica ruben- 
tibus; glutnis lzevibus, & ſplendentibus. Roi Synop. 244. 
A Sogn re reckoned, by Baer baaue, among 
the Species of Wbeat. 5 11 
I. Gramen caninum; Spice Triticez aliquatenus fimile. See 
2 e 85 3 _ 
P. 8. Prodr. 1. Ie. J. BA 4%. | 
> Gramen ; caninum ; longius radicatum majus. C. B. P. 1. 
ax. 12. ; : | 


— 


„t. Gramen ; cannutm ; longius mts minus. c. B. P. 1. 


\ Thear. 12. F —— 
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TAO 
there are certziuly ſome good Reaſons for it, as it either” betet 
preſerves thoſe things ; their Time of Ule, which would 


TRO 


5 Grames ; caninum ; maritimum ; ſpicatum. C. B. p. 1. 


eat. 5 $ en 

6. _—_ ; caninum ; maritimum ; ſpick foliaced. C. B. P. 2. decay in Powder ; or aſſiſts in a particular manner of taking 
Theat. 15. | them, by gradually diſſolving in the Mouth. 

7. Gramen ; maritimum ; vulgari canino fimile. Park. Lob. The Trochiſei Hyſterici are an uniform and efficacious Com- 
M. H. 3. 178. Th | | poſition; but Mill ſeem to give place to thoſe de Myrrmhe, which 

8. Gramen; geniculatum; parvum; arenoſorum aggerum are of the fame Intention, and ſomething preferable” in rwo 
maritimorum Zelandiæ, longius radicatum. Lob. M. H. 3. reſpects: For every Ingredient in them fully coincides with 


the main End, and they are more ready in this Form for ex- 
temporaneous Occaſions, chan the ſame things could be in any 
c. B. P. Prodr. 17. Theat. 132, Boerh. Ind, alt. Plant. other, or in their natural Productions. The Trochiſti de Terra 
Ta iricuu Invicum. A Name for the Mayr; granit Faponica, are not yet come much into Acquaintance; but are 
aureis. 8 ſo eaſilyj made, and ſo much pleaſanter to take, than any other 
Tarricuu TEMULENTUM.. A Name for the Lolium, ve- of this Form in the like Intention, that they are much to be 
ram; Geſneri; Lolium; album. preferred to the Trochiſci Gordonii, and de Terra Lemnia. The 
TRITICUM VACCINUM. A Name for the Melampyrim; Trochiſci Bechici albi and nigri are both calculated likewiſe to 
comg purpuraſcente, | 7 diſſolve gradually in the Mouth, and for the ſame Intention; 
TRITIO. Triture. | 5 the former are by much more grateful, but the latter more effica- 
TRITOMA. An Inſtrument usd in Diſorders of the Ears. cious. The Trochiſe# Albandal might be mention'd among thoſe 
Caſtellus from Albucafis. for inward Uſe; but they are ſo much in Neglect, unleſs ina 
18 A Chymical glaſs Inſtrument, open at few officinal Preſcriptions, that it is hardly worth Inquiry, whether 
both Ends, likg a Funnel, narrow at the Top, but more fo at the Reduction of the-Colocynth from fix Ounces to ſix Draws, 
the Bottom, but wide in the Middle. Its Uſe is to ſeparate Li- in the laſt Alteration of the College, be Miſtake or not. The 

- quors of different ſpecific Gravities; for when the heavieſt is Trochiſti albi Rhaſis are purpoſely contrived for cooling Lotions, 
run out, the inferior Orifice is ſtopt, and the lighteſt is kept in and are principllay uſed in Solution, with Plantain or Roſe-water, 


178, | | 
I Gramen ; anguſtifolium ; ſpica Tritici muticæ ſimili. 


The ſecond Sort ſeldom. riſes 


Ide Form of Troc 


the Veſſel, | againſt Inffammations, and hot Dcfluxions upon the Eyes; the 

ufua! Quantity is about half a Dram to two Ounces of Water, 
which, when diſſolved, looks white as Milk. The Trochiſc# de 
Plumbo, are deſigned tor the fame Purpoſes ; but are a much + 
coarſer Medicine, and therefore hardly ever preſcrib'd. 

There are many things, which might be contrived into this 
Form for extempotanedus Uſes, in che manner of the Trochiſci 
Bechici, and ſeveral Medicines are reduced under the Title of 
Lozenges; but the fame Inrentions are anſwerable by things 
in other Forms, with more Certainty; and few caring to be 
troubled with chem, they are hardly ever met with in regular 
Preſcriptions ; though, for the Preſervation of ſome t ings. 
for preſent Uſe, it is a very ſerviceable Form, as hath been 
already obſerved, concerning the Troches of Myrrh, and ſome 
_ oi wy Compoſitions of the like Nature. Quincys Pra- 

Pharm. | 5 4 


TRITURA.. Triture. | 9 

TRITURATIO. Triture, or Trituration. 
This is principally emplo | | ces 
fine Powders, either by the Mortar, or by way of Levigation 
upon a Marble. There is little Difficulty in this, beſides the 
Labour. 5 | 

Trituration has a great Share in ſome Inſtances, in raiſing or 
depreſſing the Efficacy of what comes under its Management. 
For, in grinding, all thoſe Bodies whoſe Efficacy conſiſts much 
in the peculiar 3 and Points of their component Parts, the 
more and finer they are broke, the leſs will they operate: Thus 


may Calomel be render'd much gentler, and made 1 of 


being given in much larger Quantities, only by long rubbing in 
a glaſs Mortar: For the continual Triture has the ſame Effect 
upon it, as repeated Sublimation, which is only breaking of the 
ſaline Spicula more and more, until it becomes almoſt plain 
Mercury. But in reſinous Subſtances, particularly thoſe Which 
are purgative, as Jalap, Scammony, c. the finer the Powder 
they are reduced into, the greater is likely to be their Efficacy : 
As the Senſe which the Stomach and Bowels have of them, is 
in Proportion to their Contacts, therefore, the more the ſame 
Quantity is divided, the further will it diffuſe itſelf, and vellicate 
the Fibres; that is, in other Words, -it will work the more. 

TRIUMFETTA. | 

The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, which are 


laced circularly, and expand in form of a Roſe: From whoſe 

mpalement ariſes. the Pointal, which afterward becomes an 
hard ſpherical burry Fruit, incloſing four angular Seeds. 

Miller mentions two Sorts of Triumfetta; which are, 

1. Triumfetta fructu echinato racemoſo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 

2. Triumfetta fructu echinato racemoſo, minor. Miller. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very common in the Ifland of 
eee and ſeveral other Parts of America; but the ſecond 

rt is more rare, being found in but few Places. The Seeds 
of this Kind were ſent to Exgland by Mr. Robert Miller, who 
diſcovered the Plant on the North Side of the Ifland of 
Jamaica. 3 „ 1 
The Flowers of theſe Plants are ſmall, and of a yellow Co- 
jour, ſomewhat like thoſe of Agrimony; for which the Plant 
has been by ſome ranged under that Ge 
are produced in Branches, at the Extremity of the Shoots; but 
as they are not very beautiful, ſo they are ſeldom preferyed, 
bur in ſuch Gardens, where Variety is principally intended. 

The firſt of thſe Sorts riſes to the Height of 
Feet, and the Stem becomes woody. Toward the Top it di- 
vides into ſeveral Branches, each of which produces eder 
ſhap'd like thoſe of the larger Malwind s. 
ore than three Feet high, and 
has ſmaller Leaves than the firſt. The Stem of this Sort is woody, 


Bunch of Flowers, The Leaves of this Sort are pretty lange, and Renn. | | | 
0 © THE ute proper to chew, and roll about in the Moth fre- 


dut ic doth not branch ſo much as the former, and is in every 


| ile 
RIXAGO, che fame as Ty See CHAMEDRYs. 


ro a much leſs Plant than Fun . Miller's Difionary, ., 
3/[ag0 
TROCHANTERES. Two Proceſſes of the Thigh-bone 


chanter. 


+. TROCHILODES, ene, An Epither for the round © 
Part of the Arm, in Colon & Uſu Partium, E a. C MRI 


-. TROCHILUS. The Wren. 
TROCHISCI. | 


: +1 


is in, all reſj 


'd to reduce hard Subſtances to 


nus. Theſe Flowers 


Lake Ambergriſe, 


or ſeven 


der Ah 


the Fires, 


blamed by ſome 


TRocntsct AL BI RHASIs. 
The «white Troches of Rhaſes. 


Take of Ceruſs waſhed with Roſe-water, ten Drams: of 
Sarcocolla, three Drams; of Starch, two Drams ; of Gam 
Arabic; and Tragacanth, of each one Dram; of Camphire, 
half a Dram: And make them, all together into Troches 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Roſe-water. 5 


Theſe are diſſolv'd in White-wine, Roſe- water, or any other 
Liquid, to make Collyria for the Eyes. They aſſwage inſlam- 
mations, and ſometimes repel hot corroſive Rheums. The ſame - 
are ſometimes uſed for Injections in Gonorrhceas to cool the 
Urethra, and defend it againſt the Corroſions of the gleeti 
Humours. Two Drams diflolved in two Ounces of Liquid, is 
the uſual Proportion of Mixture; with which the affected Part 
is to be frequently waſhed. | 1 ere 

TRocH18ct ALEXITERII.. See ALEXITERIA. 

TRocHisct ALHANDAL.. See ALHANDAL. | 

\TRocarsct ALI r MoscyaTE. See ALWPTE. 
| TRocnisct ALKEKENGL. See ALKEKENOI. 


14 


e TROCHISEL AeorLEcTICO.. © 

+1» Loztnges againſt the Apoplexy. 4: 
uf a Dram; 'Oil*of. Roſemary, Cinna- 

mon, Nutmeg, ** each two Drops z Oil of ws and 
_  Majjoram, of each one Drop; Spirit of Lavender, eighty 
Drops; fine "Sugar, four Ounces: Make into. LoZenges 

With 88 antity of the Mucilage of Gum Tra- 


by ſuch who ate ſübject to apoplectic Diſorders: 
'rhe warm Aromatics more immediately. penetrate 


es, Than when fwallowed at once into the Stomach. 


JVVVVVVVVV Barone. 
_ . * TRY, 


C F S 
* Fe, 


ate chus call'd. One is the greater; the other the lefler Tro- 
Take Balm of Tolu, Orrice root, of each one Ounce; 


um Tragacanth and Arabic, of each half an Ounce ; 
Flowers of Benjamin, two Dratns; white Sugar candy, one 
Pound. When all are reduced to fine Powder, make 
tbem into a Paſte, with Mucilage of "Quince-ſteds'ahd 


Commentators on 2 Diſpenſatories, particularly. by Roſe · Water for Lozenges,  — 2 St 
Tbeſe 


Safſenus, who wonders how it came to be contrived at all: But 
| 5 - 


TR0O 


Theſe make a. moſt grateful. and efficacious Remedy in all 
Kinds of Coughs, bur a Bom choſe from tickling Deflu- 
ctions and Rheums. They will, alfo, greatly contribute to re- 
ſtore decaying Lungs; and: Berſons almoſt. worn out in Con- 
ſumptions. On no Account can they diſagree, and almoſt in all 
Caſes: will they prove of great Service. They may be, alſo, 
uſed at Pleaſure. 

Tnochisci Bgcnrcr Ant. See BxchicA. 

Trocarscr BEcHI4J NIGRI: See BECHICA. 


 Terocursct DE BENzoINo. 
Troches of Benjamin. 


Take Sugar-candy,. one Pound; melt it in.Raſe-water ; then 

taking © from the Fire, difſolve in it ſtrained Storax, one 

\ Ounce; which ſtir well together; and, when, almoſt cold, 

lift in fine Powder of Benjamin, ſix Drams ; Aloes-wood; 

half an 9 —— — pe nn 

ruple : And with a ſufficient Quantity, if any be v , 

| * - Tragacanth, Mucilage, and Roſe-water, make them 
into a Paſte. 9685 | | 


This is an admirable Balſamic, and would be of great Service 
to ſuch who are ſubje& to Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, ang inclina- 
ble to Conſumptions, if frequently taken. They give, alſo, a 
very agreeable Swrcerneſs to the Breath, They may be uſed at 
Diſcretion. If the Aloes- wood was omitted, tney would be never 
the worſe, but rather more grateful. FT are. from the 
Pharmacopeia Regia. | 


* 


"Trocarsct DE CARABE. | 
Trocher of Amber. 


Take of Amber, one Ounce; of burnt Hartſhotn, Gum 
' Arabic, red Coral, Gum Tragacanth, Acacia, Hypocyſts, 
Balauſtines, Maſtich, Gum-lacca waſhed, and black op: 
py-ſeeds, of each two Drams and two Scruples; of Fran 
incenſe and Saffron, of each two Drams; of m, one 
Dram: And make them all into Troches with a ſufficient 


Quantity cf the Mucilage of Fleawort-ſceds made in 3 


Plantain- water. | 


= This Compoſition is aſcribed to Me ve, and ſeems deſigned 
againſt Heworrhige, and principally Spitting of Blood. 


Taochisct CE AL ici. 
 "Cephalic Lozenges, | 


Take Pulvis de Gutteta, and native Cinnabar, o eac h half a 
Dram; Oil of Roſemary, and Nutmegs, of each. two 
Drams; fine Sugar, two Ounces ; Mu of Gum Tra- 
gacanth, a ſufficient Quantity. | | 


Trocaisct CyrHEO PRO MITHRIDATIco.  Sce-Crear, 
TROCHISCT' AD EMULGENDUM SALIVAM, _, 
-  Lozenges to occaſuan Spitting. 


Take Pellitory of Spain, in fine Powder, balf an Ounce ; 
Mlaſtich, two Drams ; Oil of Cloves, and Marjoram, o 
| each two Drams. Make into Lozenges or Pellets, with a 
ſufficient Quantity of che beſt-{cented yellow Bees- Wax. 


Theſe may be of Uſe to ſuch wbo want a Diſcharge of 
Rheum from the Glands about the Mouth, and cannot comply 
or 


with the Cuſtom of ſmoking Tobacco for that Purpoſe. 
2 great many Complaints atiſe from * thoſe Parts being over- 


# SF 4 5: 


Taochisct GorDonns. 
. Gordox's Tracbes. 


Take of the Four greater cold Seeds blanched, of the Seeds 
| of white Poppies, Mallows, Cotton, Putſlain, and 
Quinces, of Myrtle- berries, Gum“ tragacanth, and Arabic, 
of Piſtachios and Pine- nuts cleanſed, Sugar · candy, Liquo- 
rice, Barley, Mucilage of Fleawort- ſerds, and ſweet Al- 
monds blanched, ot each two Drams; of Armenian Bole 
Dragoms- blood, Spodium of Ivory, and red Roſe - flowers, 
of each half an Ounce: Let them be made into Troches, 
F. A. wich a ſufficient Quantity of the Mucilage of Gum 
718 "as M48. 171 e 75 1 f ̃ 
It was originally preſcribed by Gondonius, de Paſfonibi Re- 
vun, Cap. 10. It is intended for ſome Diſtempers 5 the Kid- 


PX os ©. 
** * FS 


rem, againſt Obſtructions of the Menſes. 


delight in Sweets, and to diſgui 


* 


R 
neys, and urinary Paſſages. but it is not often deſcribed, and 
for that Reaſon it is ſeldom” to be met with in the Shops. 


Tuochisct HED YR GALEN AD THERIACAM. 8⁰⁰ 
H8DYCcHRo:. ; 


TRocursc1 HaMorToict. 
Lozenges againſt Spitting of Blood. 


Take Japan Earth, two Drams; aftringent Saffron of Steel, 
one Dram; Sugar of Lead, and Starch, of each half « 
Dram; fine Sugar, four Ounces; Mucilage of Gum Tra- 
gacanth, a ſufficient Quantity ro make them into Lo- 
Zenges. 1 


Theſe Gap be taken at Diſcretion, 
to ſpit Blood; and they will, alſo, do 


fany who are ſubj 
Ar in any 2 


Fluxes, whether of the Belly, or other Parts. 
ce, Musk, one I 


_ Trocniscr HysTERICT, 
. © Hyfterie Trocher | 


Take of Aſafcetida, and of Galbanum, of each two Drams 
and an half; of Myrth, two Drams; of Caſtor, one Dram 
and an half; of the Roots of Afarum, long Birthwort, ot 
Savine, Motherwort, and Calemint, of each one Dram; 
and of Dittany, half a Dram: Let the Gums be ſoaked in 
the Juice or Decoction ot Rue, and ſtrained and boiled 
up to the Thickneſs of Honey; and then add the other 
Ingredients, finely powdered, ſo that the Whole may be made 

r off wn 26 


They are well contrived to the Purpoſe. their Title denotes ; 
and are very effectual in all uterine Diſorders, to allay Vapou 
Convulſions, to promote the Menſes, to aſſiſt Delivery, an 


all that belongs to rectifying the Diſeaſes of thoſe Parts, They 


axe conveniently reducible into Powder, for any extemporaneous 


Drs and may be given from five Grains to one Scruple for a 


TRocarsc ps Lino ALOE. 
Troches of Aloes-wood., 


Take of Aloes-wood, and red Roſes, of each two Drams ; of 
Maſtich, Cinnamon, Cloves, Indian Spikenard, Nutm 
Carrot-ſeeds, the greater and leſſer Cardamoms, Cubebs, 
Gallia Moſchata; Citron-peels, and Mace, of each one 

Dram and an half: And make them into Troches with the 

Pulp of Raiſins, half 3 Seruple of Ambergriſe ; and Musk 
may be added at Pleaſure. 1 40 


Txochisct DE MyRRAA. 
Troches of Myrrh, 


Take of Myrrh, three Drams; of the Leaves of Rue, 
Horlſe-minr, and Cretic Dittany, of Cumin-ſeeds, As- 
fœtida, Sagapenum, R«ſfan Caſtor, and Opopanax, of each 
two Drams: Let the Gums be diſſolyed in a Decoction of 
Mugwort, and the reſt be thrown in, fo that the Whole. 
may be made.into Troches, with a ſufficient Quantity of 
the Juice of Mugwort, S. A. 

"Theſe: were firſt preſcribed by Rhaſes, 8 ad Almanſo- 

This Medicine is fo 
approved as to be pretty much called for in common Preſcrip- 

tion, and eſteemed beyond the Hyſteric Troches before di- 

rected: for the ſame Purpoſe. L 


TRocniscr Qporaty, 
|, Perfumed Lozenges. 


Take Musk, and Ambergtiſe, of each ſix Grains ; grind 

them fine with a little white 1 and ten thor 
of Spirit of Roſes ; then A to them Powder of Orrice, 
four Junces; Starch, two Ounces ; fine Sugar, four Ounces; 
and Gum Tragacagth, a ſufficient Quanticy. - 


Thee are, of no'great Service, unleſß to thoſe few who de- 
wiſe a ſtinking Breath,  _ | 
Trocnizct PARALYTICL., _ 


Take Sugar in fine Powder, one Ounce x compound By Spirit 
1 of Lavender 7 ſixty Drops 5 Oil of Roſemary, four — 
Wich a ſufficient Quantity of Mucilage of Gum Trogicanth. 


Theſe may be given at Diſcretion, to ſueh who are inclinable 
to nervous Diſorders, as they are beſt hiked, 
AVIS 20 TIT 930 SHUY I 1 S412 2 yr: 


Tuo: 


_ % 
Tnochisct PERUVIANI: 
Peruvian Loxenges. 


Take of Perwvian Bark, one Ounce; reduce it into a moſt 
fine Powder ; Balſam of Tolu, two Drams; of Gilead, 
half Dram; Sugar, balf a Pound; Mucilage 
Tragacanth ; a ſufficient Quantity to make them into Lo- 
Zenges. 


' They who can take theſe, will find Service from them in all 
bectic Indiſpoſitions, and beginning Conſumptions. 
FE. e 8IVE SIEF DE PLUMBO. See SIEF DE 
UMBO. | 


- TRocnisci DE RHABARBARO, 
Troches of Rhybarb. 


Take of choice Rhubarb, ten Drams; of the Juice of Eupato- 
rium (that is, of the Ageratum Meſues) inſpiſſated, of each 
half an Ounce; of red Roſes, three Drams ; of Aſarum- 
root, Madder, and Spikenard, of the Leaves of Worm- 
wood, of the Seeds of Aniſe and Smallage, of each one 
Dram : And, with the- depurated Juice of Eupatorium, 
make them into a Maſs for Troches. # 


TRocaisct RESTRINGENTES. 
Reſtringent Lozenges. 


Take Japan Earth in fine Powder, one Ounce ; Gum Tra- 

canth, three Ounces; Oil of Cinnamon, one Dram; 

| 80 ar of Roſes, two Pounds: Make them into a Paſte 
with Mucilage of Quince · ſeeds made very ſtrong. 


"Theſe are great Reſtorers of a weak Stomach and Bowels, 
and ſuch as are ſubje& to Indigeſtion, Vomiting, and Fluxes. 
They may be taken at Diſcretion, and by continu'd Uſe th 

ave been known to recover ſome from Weakneſſes, under whic 
they have been juſt ſinking ; and for the Fluor Albus, and other 
female Complaints, there is not a more pleaſant and effectual 
Remedy; as, alſo, in old Gleets, where no Malignity remains. 
TROCHISCI DE SCILLA AD THERIACAM. See SCILLA. 


TRocnisct STOMACHICI. 
Stomach Lozenges. 


Take Spaniſh Angelica-root in fine Powder, one Dram; Oil 
of Cinnamon, Nutmeg, and Cloves, of each two Drops; 
Oil of Mint and Wormwood, of each one Drop ; fine 
Sugar, four Ounces: Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth, made 
with Orange-flower-water, a ſufficient Quantity. N 


Theſe are good to warm the Stomach, and diſſipate ſuch, Fla- 
tulencies, which ſometimes communicate their Diſorders a great 
way further, and ſo are of Service to the Head. | 


- TRocntsct DE TERRA JAPONICA: 
Tocher of Fapan Earth. 
Take of Japan Earth, two Ounces; of white Sugar, fixteen 


Ounces ; of the Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth made in 
Plantain-water, a ſufficient: Quantity to make them into 


' Troches. B'S v2 
 Thele were not in any 8 „and are not 
only eaſy to preſerve and take; but, alſo, more effeQual to all 


the Intentions of a Reſtringent, than many others. 


TROchIser DE TERRA LEMNIA. 
Tyocbes of Lemnian Earth. 
a- 


Take of Lemnian or Seal'd Earth, of Armenian 2 
pan Earth, Acacia, Hypocyſtis, Gum Arabic roaſted, Dra- 
g blood, roaſted Starch, red Roſes, Anthora, or, in its 

Pelect, red Roſesſeeds, Blood-ftone, red , Amber, 


Balauſtines, Spodium of Nn ſomewhat 


roaſted, Olibanum, calcined ſhorn, Cypreſs-nur, and 
Saffron, of each two Drams ; of black Poppy-ſeeds, Gum 
Tragacanth, and Pearls, of each one Dram and an half; of 
Opium, one Dram: And make them all up together into 
Troches, with a ſufficient Quantity of the inſpiſſated Juice 
df Plantaio. 2 | ＋ 
Thhis is defign'd. much for the ſame Purpoſe. as the Tyochiſci 
the Trochiſci Gordenii, that is, to ſtop Hzmor- 


de Carabe, u 


- Tapcanzer ; I Sigy px Tuunz. See Sir Ds Tüunz. 


of Gum 


cineritious Colour, but white within. 


— 
„ 


RO 


Taocnuct E VIOL 1s 0LUTIVI. | | 
5 Solutive Troches of Violets. + © 
Take of Violet-flowers - moderately dryd, fix Drams; 
- gummy Turpeth, one Ounce and an half; of the Jui 
of Liquorice, mony, and Manna, of each 
Drams: To the Violets well beat, put the Manna, 
Juice of Liquorice; and add the Turpeth, and Scammony 
in fine Powder ; and when they they are all well mixed 
together, make them into Troches with a little Syrup of 
Violets, if it be wanted. | | 


Taochisct ps VERA 4 THERIACAM. | 
Troches of Vipers for the Theriaca. 


Take of Viper's Fleſh, after the Skin is ri off, the Fat 
and Entrails being taken out, and wa. gd Head and 
5 wp ar Ounces ; of the fineſt wheaten Bread, or rather 

cuir 
formed into little Troches, by 
Opobalſam, or Oil of Nutmegs by Expreſſion ; then dry 
them upon the Bottom of a Sieve inverted in ſome open 
Place, where the Air hath Paſſage thro' ; and turn them 
often, till they are thoroughly dry. 2 87 


powdered and ſifted, two Ounces: Let them be 
anointing che Head with 


TROCHITES. The Name of a Stone ſhaped like a Tec | 


(Trochus) with which Children play. It is without-ſide of 


' TROCHLEA.' A kind of cartilaginous Pully, through which 
the Tendon of one of the Muſcles of the Eye paſſes. See Ocu- 


LUS. a 

TROCHLEARIS MUSCULUS. - That Muſcle of the 
Eye, whoſe Tendon paſſes thro the TRocaLEa. See Ocvl. us. 
— TROCHOIDES, evg, from res, a Wheel. An 
Epithet for a Species of a Articulation, when one Bone enters into 
the Cavity of another, like an Axis into the Cavity of a Wheel, 
as it happens in the Articulation with the firſt and ſecond Verte- 
bre of the Neck. . e KEE 


TROCHOS, rig, from 724, to run, is a Courſe; but, 
in Hippocrates, ſeems to mean a curve or circular Courſe, as 
oppos' to a ſtrait one, which he calls Dromos, J mg. Thus, 
Lib. de Inſomn. we read, ge d dupiſigus 745 di is 
oeh Y ei, H,, Telos Ts Ka ä 
« vulſions muſt be made both Ways, and Running muſt be 


— 


cc uſed both ſtrait forwards, and in curve or circular Lines.” In 


the ſame Treatiſe, he adviſes to uſe rde 7Tybxor0: iE L 
« ſwift, circular Courſes, or Running at the Ring,” which is 
repeated in the ſame Book. In Lib. 1. Tei duα,,ẽ, we read 
pours dg x) nuns, Ce ſwift and 22 and Lib. 2. 
he ſeems to Jer 784 Spipurg ö, © long Courſes,” and xeun]t; 
"_ pb x os, © crooked; with or. after the manner of the Tyo- 
ce chus, in 
by edle. (Dromoi) ſtrait Races; in which Senſe the Word 
ſeems to be uſed, Lib. 2. & 3. de Diæta. | 
TROCHUS is the Name of a Shell-fiſh, reſembling in 
_ a Top; which is alcaline and abſorbent, like other Sea- 
S 


ells. | 

TROCTOS, Tewx]%s, from 7p, to eat, is the ſame as 
pH (troximus) eatable, eſculent: But the Word is moſt 
commonly -apply'd to ſuch Foods as are eaten crude ; for In- 
ſtance, ſuch as are eaten in Sallads, and ſery'd up in ſecond 
Courſes, as dry'd Grapes, Figs, and the like, and, alſo, to Ty. 
gemata. Galen, in his Exegeſis, expounds fh, by dud 
$0016 ar eaten raw,” _ EL es | 

F LE, pan, is a Cavern or Cavity made by Eroſion.” 
Heſychivs expounds 20 by pura, (Trape) Perforations, 
and 7p& yas by vpοονννẽꝭ Holes eaten. In Moſchion, Cap. 126. the 
Inciſures made by Leeches are called 7Tp@yAar. Hippocrates, 
Lib. de Cars. calls the ere, Perforarions, or any other fort ot 
Cavity, containing Humidities, Trog/e, Tp#yAa:, where h 
ſays, 73 d Ke Tpayac 59h vrorlo, i J's Tio: Tpwyayce 
TevuTyow 78 vypiv, womep Y i Thor D Thor prydayomw 
The glutinous Subſtance paſſed into Perforations, in which 
2 Tons is contained an Humid, as there is in the large 
< Veins.” | | 


TROGLODYTES, 7poyacSi7r;. The Wren is call d Paſſer 


Trogladytes. See PASSER. 

TROGLODYTICA MTRRETHA. 
th ; ſo call'd from the Country where it was produc'd. 

TROLLIUS: FLOS. A Name for the Helleboro-ranunculus ; 

fore luteo globoſo. - 570 
TRONOS, or TRONOSSA. The choiceſt- Species of 

Manna. © Paracelſus. Rulandus. | te. 20 10 

_ TROPHIODES, 7popr0ds, in Galew's Exegeſis, is ed 

by Exe en Tire τνπνπονατν, © containing 

« a compa 


Galen had certainly .a Regard in his Expoſition, where it is 
"Kid Hal ln © on the ixth Day ſhe 
made 


w 


tor x c Re- 


ſition. Ty, in Galen's Exegeſis, are expounded 


* 


er 


ſome Matters of 
Subſtance,” carry d off (in the Urine) ; for the 
Word is ſpoken of the Urine, 7 Epid. in a Paſlage to which 


e made Water freely and plentifully with ſomething of a com- 
ct ra&t Subſtance,” which floated in it.) Here by Tpoprod'ss, 
uf upnoe Teegraden, and FE Tpoprad';e in the ſame Book, is to 
- be underſtood Urine, which has ſwimming in it ſomething of a 
denſe and compact Subſtance, or ſome thick and condenſed 
Corpuſcles like an Enæorema, [ſee that Word] compacted into 
a globular kind of Form, as is obſery'd under a great Redun- 
dance of Crudities, and in Fevers of a bad Kind; and indicates 
2 great interna! Burning, and vehement Exagitation of Nature, 
with an extraordinary Mixture of Flatuoſities, of which we 
have frequent Inſtances in the Epidemics. We meet with 
TpopiaDss por, alſo, Coac. 578. but the Reading ſeems to be 
corrupted, if we conſult the Prorrbetica. And Coac. 604. we 
read of Tpoprode Srayophudle, by which muſt be under 
Excretions of a denſe and concreted Subſtance. But the Read- 
ing appears to me very ſuſpicious; and it appears from the 
Prorrhetica, that we are to read i Spopwd\iwr (not pop 
db,, rer,, © a ſublivid Sediment of Excretions at- 
<« tended with Gripings; which almoſt conſtantly accompa- 
nies liquid Stools, eſpecially if ir be conſidered, that the ſublivid 
and muddy Sentiment proceeds from a great internal Hear, 
and a kind of Torrefaction, as Galen obſerves in Prorrh-z. 
156. and indicates a Diſtemperature of the Liver, and that ſuch 
Excretions are uſually attended with Gripes. | : 
Teopiaf45 is reckon'd by Galen one of thoſe Words which 
are obſcure, and but ſeldom uſed ; and he derives it from 
pr (trephome) which he expounds by Tiyruuar, to be 
compacted. Euſtathius expounds Teipzo0ar by miryvvolar, and 
Heſy:hius explains Tg*ps1w by Tryvvvaes, and . dlAoios, 
in like manner, that is, by hνανj/iw, Galen, alſo, Com. 3. in 
Proyrhet, where he explains 5eop@d'ea , to be the ſame as in his 
Exegeſis he makes vide to be, expounds tas pipe. S by 
riyvvobat, and tells us, that in Homer ies pc eo xuxaud es 
ſignifies TegrThyvu]as, where Srageigeobar and Tepe pie. ſeem 
to be put for d1«]pigeoVar and Tepilpipeoter, as in Homer, Odyſſ. E. 
where we read x, danieoo! Dp u RANG, Heſychius 
reads mTepileigd]o, and expounds it by 7s terijoceſo. And in 
Tliad. k. ud I” ard regis gie nuvxowi]t, Herodian reads 
ep enn which Reading is approv d by Euſtarhius. Erotian 
ſays that Teas with the Attics ſignifies ng, when he ex- 
pounds mne by merry &, and obſerves further, that 
Tgopans is Te7TNYes Tug, and derived from Tyre, but Heſy- 
chius better derives it from pt, and ſays that it ſignifies 70 
eM The fame Author expounds TpagizaVas by Taxuric- 
6a, ro be incraſſated. ; 5 
TROPHOS, rTezgis. The Name of a Sort of Liniment 
mention'd by Paulus Ægineta, L. 4. C. 40. 
TROPICUS MORBUS. A Chronical Diſeaſe. 
TROXIMOS, dE The fame as TRocTos. 
TRUNCULI. The Extremities of Animals, as the Feet, 
Ears, and Head. Pettitoes. 


TRUTTA. Offic. Schrod. 5. 234- Bellon. de Aquat. 181. 


Mer. Pin. 188. Trutta fluviatilis. Aldrov. de Piſc. 585. Salv. 
de Aquat. 96. Geſn. de Aquat. 1005. Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 169. 
onf. de Piſc. 85. Raii Ichth. 199. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 65. 

HE TROUT. 48 5 

The Trout is a Fiſh of excellent Taſte, and is covered with 
ſmall Scales, uſually ſtreaked with red. There are ſeveral Species 
of this Fiſh, which live in various Places, and differ in Colour 
and Size. Some are found in en rapid Rivers, others in 
Lakes; ſome are of a blackiſh Colour, others reddiſh, and 
rather of a gold Colour. There is another Sort, which is larger 
than the reſt, named the Salmon-trout, becauſe it reſembles a 
Salmon, but is not ſo large; it is more valued for the Delicacy 
of its Taſte, than the other ſorts of Trout. Sa 

This Fiſh ſwims with much Agility and Swiſtneſs, and is ſaid 
on hearing Thunder to be ſo aſtoniſhed, as to become immove- 
able. It feeds upon Worms, Slime, Mud, Inſects, and ſmall 
Fiſhes, which it purſues with fo much Eagerneſs, from the 
Bottom to the Surface of the Water, that it ſometimes throws 
itſelf into the Boats paſſing near it. g | 

Trouts, beſides 1 ＋ taſted, produce good Juice, becauſe 
they are always in Motion, feed upon good Food, and uſuall 
ſwim in clear and running Streams: Thus they acquire leſs groſs 
2nd viſcous Humours, eat ſhot, and are ow digeſted ; but 
they ſoon py and corrupt, and therefore ſhould be eaten 
without Delay, after they are brought out of the Water. 

The Trout contains much Oil, volatile Salt, and Phlegm ; and 
agrees with any Age and Conſtirution. In Summer it is moſt 
delicious, but in Winter it is deprived of almoſt all the Excel- 
cellency of its Taſte. Ir may be boiled, fried, roaſted, or 
baked; and ſome ſalt it for Exportation. - £4 

ere is another kind of Trour, ſomewhat different from 
thoſe already mentioned, which is called in Latin Thymallus, a 
Thymi Odore, becauſe ic ſmells like Thyme. It is delicious Food, 
ealy of Digeſtion, has good Juice, and ſo wholſome, that in 
ſome Places they allow ſick Perſons to eat it. Its Shape reſem- 
bles that of the common Trout, and it, alſo, lives in clear and 
runnitig Waters: It feeds upon the ſame Food, and in ſome 
Countries is more valued for the Goodneſs of its Taſte than the 


other ſorts. Its Fat is good to remove Prints of the Small Pox, 
Deafaeſs, Noiſes of the Ears, Specks, and Catarrhs of the Eyes. 4 

The Fat of the firſt- mentioned Species is of a lenifying and 
diſſolving Nature; good for the Piles, and other Diſtempers ot 
the Anus, Ulcers in the Breaſt, and Fiſſures in the Nipples. 
Lamery on Foods. 

TRYBION, Tpupior, in Hippocrates ri yureun. gde. is by 
Tranſlators render'd Glandula, a Peſſary; but the Place, TpuBicy 
Toinoes, c having made of them a Peſſary,” ſeems ſuſpicious 
and corrupt, as appears from the Aſterisk in the A/alan Manu- 
{cripr, and for 7puBioy rogge we are to read, in my Opi- 
nion, 3 A ⁰ο womoas, © triturating and levigating, that 
is, the Medicines before-mention'd, which are to be involy'd in 
fine Wooll for a Peſſary. Foeſtus. 

- TRYBLION, TpuBaiey, in Hippocrates, Lib. e dgipar, is 
the Kettle, Diſh, or Can, in which the Matter for Suffumiga- 
tion is placed. In ſome Authors it is the ſame as FUBA H, 
Oxybaphon, or Acetabulun, The Word is often uſed by Hippo- 
crates, Lib. i Tov Wis ralar, In the ſpurious Additions to 
Lib. 1. 1 yueix. we read Ade TpuBaior ra87or, which the 
Tranſlators render an Hemina, or Acetabulum, full of Salt. 


WB 
RYCHOS, ru zes, is a worn and. r Piece of Cloth, 
called, alſo, paxcs, a Rag. In Ariſtoph. Acharn. a Perſon calls 
a Fragment of Tragedy, Te fais of Tragedy, and the d of 
the old Drama, 2d Toi« Tfuyn, © a kind of Tryche;” where the 
Scholiaſt obſerves, that fun is the Tragedian Word for þday, 
Rhache, © Rags.” The Perſon here repreſented intends to laugh and 
and jeſt at the worn and threadbare Habits of the old Comedy, 
and the ragged Dreſſes of the modern Tragedy, in which Euri- 
Pides introduced his Heroes in poor, mean, and pitiful Habits. 
Tpi x es bovis panpiy, in Theophraſt, Hiſt. Plant. Lib. 3. 
Cap. 9. is the long Panicle of the Ægilops, and is the ſame 
with choſe Subſtances which Pliny, Lib. 18. calls Panos arentes 
muſcoſo villo canos, © dry'd Panicles, appearing ny with their 
* molly Capillaments; for whatever is of a round oblong F ioured 
is called by Pliny, Paniculus ind Panus, as well as what hangs 
down from the Boughs of the Picea and Rubus., - 
_ TevXtoy is a Diminutive of ue, and ſignifies the ſame as 
pa, *© a ſmall Rag;” and is frequently uſed by Hippocrates de 
Morb. Mulier. and is ſometimes expreſſed by þ4x:o and iber, 
all ſignifying a thin linen Rag, fit for wrapping up Medicines in 
the Form of a Peſſus. | 
IRT GE, rein, is expounded in Heſychius, 6 mugs, Y 
vfb, N rd d haps, x, voi Bd, © Wheat or Bar ey, 
and all other ſorts of Fruit, and a kind of Herb.” Euſtathius 
expounds 2 . by 5 Jnjuſſparts xepris, “ Corn or Grain for 
7 * — Hence TpvyaPiavoy ſignifies a Granary, or Repoſitory 
r Corn. 
TRYGEPHANIOS, Tevynpdrios Jog. A kind of ſeconda 
Wine, made by expreſiing the Husks of Grapes, after the fir 
Juice is preſs'd out. | 
TRYGIS, AL in Lib. 2. rep du,Z? , is the Tragus, or 
Olyra, tho Calvus renders it Semen. 
TRYGODES. An Epither for a Species of cCollyria men- 
tion'd by Galen. de C. M. S. Loc. Lib. 4. | : 
TRYPANON, 7puTeyoy, The ſame as TEREBELLA. 
TRYPHEROS, Tpvg4ezs, tender, ſoft, delicate, or mild. 
This is the Nathe of ſeveral Medicines deſcrib'd by medicinal 
Writers. Thus Scribonius Largys, No 230. mentions two mild 
Cauteries by the Names of Tryphera, or Triphera, Galen deſcribes 
a Collyrium, and a Paſtil or Troche, with this Epithet; the firſt 
in L. 4. Cap. 7. de C. M. S. L. the laſt in L. 7. C. 4. of the 
* tian Diſpenſatory, I find 
n the Auguſtian Diſpenſato the following Medicines 
deſcrib'd under the Title of 5 wy | 
TRYPHERA PERSICA Ms, which is thus prepared. 


Take of the Juice of the beſt Endive three Pints; of the Juices of 
Smallage and Hops, each two Pints; of the Juice of N ight- 
ſhade, nine Ounces ; and of the Juice of Barberries, three 
Ounces: Pour all theſe upon recent, or dried, Violets and 
Roſes, of each three Drams ; of Sena-leaves, two Ounces; 
of Agaric, one Ounce; of damask Prunes, fifty; of 
Dodder, half an Ounce; of the Citrine, Chebule and Indian 
Myrobalans, rubbed with recently expreſſed Oil of ſweet 
Almonds, each two Ounces ; and of Indian Spike, three 
Drams : Let chem boil on a {low Fire, till only two Pints 
of the Liquor are left: Then add of Dodder of Thyme, 
forty Drams : Then boil all together, and take the Veſſei 
off the Fire; ſtrain the Liquor, and in one Half of it, 
diſſolve, of Tamarinds, three Ounces ; of Manna, an Ounce 
and an half; of the Pulp of Caſſia, four Ounces; and of 
the Conſerve of Violets, one Pound : Strain the Whole, 
and cleanſe it from Seeds and Sordes. To the other Half 
of the ſtrained Liquor, add, of the fineſt white Sugar, three 
Pounds; and of Wine-vinegar, one Pint; boil over a gentle 
Fire, and pour it upon that which was diſſolved in the uices; 
mix all together, and boil to the Conſiſtence of Honey; 

Then 5 27 F the following Ingredients 

r 


reduced to Powder ; of the beſt Rhubarb, two Ounces ; of 
Citrine Myrobalans, an Ounee and an half; of Chebule, and 
Indian Myrobalans, each an Ounce ; of the Belleric, and Em- 


blic Myrobalans, each half an Ounce ; of the Seeds of Fumi- 
tory, the Trochiſci Diarhodon, Mace, Maſtich, Cubebs, 


Spodium of Ivory, and yellow Sanders, each two Drams; 

the Kernels of the Four greater cold Seeds, each two 
Drams and an half; of Aniſeeds, half an Ounce ; and of 
Indian Spike, two Drams. Make into an Electuary, in the 
Form of an Opiate. 


This Medicine is ſaid to be good in acute Fevers, in an hot In- 
temperature of the Stomach and Liver, and in all Diſorders ariſe- 
ing from a preternatural Heat of the Humours. It extinguiſhes 
Thirſt; cures a Jaundice accompanied with Heat; diſcuſſes thoſe 
Suffuſions which ariſe from bilious Vapours, and are offenſive 
tofthe Sight. Ir, alſo, purifies the Blood; for which Reaſon it is, 
by George Agricola, and others, highly recommended in peſtilen- 
tial Fevers, and the Plague. e 


„ TavrngxaA Macna NicoL Ar is thus prepared. 


Take of Opium, two Drams; of Cinnamon, Cloves, Galan- 

. pals, Indian Spike, Zedoary, Ginger, Coſtus, Styrax Cala- 
mira, Cyperus, Calamus Aromaticus, Root of 1//yrian Or- 
ris, Hogs Fennel, the Acorus, or greater Galangals, the 
Bark of Mandrake, Red-roſes, Celtic Spikenard, Pepper, 

Aniſe, Smallage, Parſley, Fennel, Carrot, the Sinonus, Hen- 

\ bane, Hyſſop, the Seeds of Ocymum, each one Dram, and 
of the pureſt Honey, ten Ounces and an halt. 


Theſe Preparations are called Triphere, becauſe they enliven 
the Colour of the Body, render the Breath ſweet, and have a beau- 
tiful Appearance. They correct Putrefactions of the Humours, 
reſtore a due Succulence to the Body, and, like other Coſmetics, 
contribute much to augment Beauty. And this Preparation is in a 
culiar Manner efficacious in Diſorders of Women, ariſing from 
Coldneſs of Conſtitution. It may be, alſo, injected into the Ute- 
rus with Oil of Nutmegs. 


TRIPHERA MINOR PHRENONIS MESUZ is thus prepared: 


Take of Chebule, Belleric, Indian and Emblic Myrobalans, and 
of Nutmegs, each five Drams; of the Seeds of Water creſſes, 
of Aſarabacca, Perſian, or Cretan e e Pepper, Frank- 
incence, Biſhops- weed, Ginger, the Fruit, or Leaves of the 
Tamarisk, Indian Spikenard, Camels Hay, each four Drams; 
and of the Scoriz of Iron or Steel, macerated for five Days 
in Vinegar, twenty Drams. Let the Myrobalans be mode- 
rately roaſted with recent freſh Butter, and let the other In- 
gredients be covered with Oil of ſweer Almonds : Then add 
of Musk, one Dram ; and of thefineſt Honey, two Pounds, 
nine Ounces, and {ix Drams : Make into an Electuary. 


This Preparation corroborates the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bladder; checks immoderate Diſcharges of the Hzmorrhoids and 
Menſes; corrects a Corruption of the Humours, Crudities, and Pu- 
trefactions in the Stomach ; renders the Colour good, and the 
Countenance beautiful. | 


TRIPHERA SARACENICA MESUA. is prepared in the following 


Manner. 


Take of the five Kinds of Myrobalans, each five Drams ; ot 
Cinnamon, the three Species of Pepper, Secacul or Eryn- 
„Indian Leaf, or Mace, Indian 3 both Species of the 

3 oy Caſſia Lignea, Indian Scitaragia, or Dittander, 
Cyperus, Smallage, Seeds of the Aſh- tree, Cloves, both 


Species of the Been, and of Ginger, each two Drams; of 


utmeg, Mace, and excorticated Seſamum, each three 
Drams; of both Species of Almonds, each five Drams ;. of 
Aloes-wood, Rhubarb, Rue, Fennel-ſeeds, and Maſtich, 
each two Drams; of the Ocymus 8 nn dried 
Mint, and Cretan Origanum, each half a Dram. 


Let the Myrobalans, when triturated, be fried with recent freſh 
Butter, obtained from Cows Milk; and the other Ingredients with 
Oil of ſweer Almonds ; and with athird Part of fine Honey, make 
into an Electuary. This Preparation, by its Heat, is beneficial 
to the Liver; afliſts Digeſtion; diſſipates Flatulencies; removes 
pared Matter lodged in the Stomach, or any other of the Viſcera. 

to allo, enlivens the Colour, ſweerens the Breath, removes Weari- 
e Health, when preſent; and prevents the Generation 
of Diſeaſes. 5 

TRYPHONIS EMPLASTRUM. Scribozius Largus mentions 
ſeveral Plaiſters under this Title. N® 203, 205, and 210. 

TRY PHOS, Tpopes, in Hippocrates, ligniſies a Piece, or Frag- 
ment. Thus, Lib. 2. (mii yuran.) Tevpor dp quae 
is a red-hot Sheard, or Fragment of a Pot, in which the Matter 
for Suffumigation is laid. Inſtead of this, Lib. 1. f yuyeur. 
we find, 65pexyor XvIpidtor u duνꝗ,ꝗufe, a new carthen Pot, 
heated red - hot, directed for that Purpoſe. 


TRIX, Tro, is the Lees of Wine or Oil; the Lees of which 
laſt are, alſo, called «wopyn, Amorga. Hippocrates, Lib. 1. pi 
vu. zdviſes dry Tryx of old Wine, in Peſſaries, and. Collutions 
of the Uterus. | 
Teus, 5 Epid. ſignifies, alſo, black Bile, which is, as it were, 
the Lees of the Blood; and 7 Epid. and Coac. we read Tpuywdlng 
#]vots, feculent Spitting. 

TSHINKA. Popoua Indis. Piſon. Caryophyllus Regius. Worm. 
Car yophyllus ramoſus, vel dentatus. Jo, Boa. a Stapel. Spicatus. - 

e Dutch call this the Royal Caryophyllus, becauſe it is va- 
lued by the petty Kings and Nobles of the Molucca Iflands, even 


to Superſtition; not ſo much for its Taſte and Fragrance, though 


it excels others even in theſe reſpects, as on account of its ſingu- 
lar Form, and extraordinary Rarity ; for they ſay, that there are but 
two Trees of it to be found, and thoſe in the Iſland of Makiaz. 
One of theſe Trees is bigger than the other, bur both of them like 
the other caryophylliferous Trees, except in Tallneſs. 

I am of Opinion, that theſe Trees are not a different Species, 
bur belong to the Order of monſtrous Vegerables ; and that 
their Fruit is no other than the common aromatic. Caryophyllus, 
divided into more Horns, which grow out by degrees, but want of 
the floriferous round Cup. It is no Wonder, therefore, that the 
Species is extinct. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

TSJAKELA. H. M. Ficus Malabarica, ſemel in Anno fructi- 
fera, Fructu minimo. A Species of Ficus, or Fig- tree, growing in 
Malabar. Of the Bark ot the Tree the Natives make Strings for 
their Bows, and of the ſame prepare a red Colour, for dying what 
they call Panos de Cambacci, or Cambayan Cloths. 

The Virtues are the ſame wich thoſe of the 

Atty-Alu, or Ficus Malabarenſis Folio oblongo acuminato; Fru- 
ct vulgari æmulo. D. Syen. Annot. in H. M. The Fruit, like 
the Fig, is full of ſmall, thin, oblong, Grains, in numerous 
Series, and, when ripe, Ants are found in them. The Natives 
feed on this Fruit, but not on the Fruit of the other Species. 

The Decoction of the Root, or the Juice which flows from 
an Inciſion made in the Tree, and received in a Veſſel ſet un- 
der it, ſerves to purify the Blood, to rectify Diſorders of the Liver, 
and to heal Chops and Fiſſures of the Hands, Mouth, and other 
Parts: The Bark in Decoction ſerves for the ſame Purpoſes, and, 


being bruiſed, is ſucceſsfully applied ro Ulcers, and to the Part 
A 


ed with the Morbus Sacer, called by the Portugueſe, Cobrella. 
The Fruit binds the Belly, and is good to correct Phlegm, and the 
Diſtemperature of the Humours. = 

We thall here take notice of another Species of Indian Fig - tree, 
which, as well as the former, was omitted under the Article Ficus, 
to which it was referred; and that is the 

Are-Alu. H. M. Ficus Malabarenſis; Folio cuſpidato; Fructu 
rotundo; parwo, gemino, D. Sien. This is a tall Tree with thick 
and ſhady Leaves, and e ſandy and rocky Places, like 
the Irty-Alu, and has a Root like the Per- Alu. [See theſe Alus 
below |]. The Leaves are inſpiſſated, and not ſo thick as thoſe of 
the 1:ty-Alu ; the Fruit grows in Pairs, cloſe together, at the Ori- 
gin of the Leaves; and are ſmall, round, with a ſmall Umbilicus 
in the Vertex, bur containing no Ants, but numerous Grains, of 
the Size of thoſe of the Atti. Alu, and incloſing a blackiſh minute 
Seed. The reſt of the Alus mentioned by Ray are, 

Itty- Alu, H. M. Ficus Malabarewſis ; Folio den ſiuſculo nitente; 
Fructu parvo rotundo coronato. This 1s a tall Tree, but leſs than 
the other Species of Alu. It is propagated by Fibres ſhooting 
downwards from the Branches. The Leaves have an aſtringent 
and bitteriſh Taſte. The Fruit grows either ſingle, or two or 
three together, and that either out of the Boſoms of the Leaves, 
or here-and-there out of the Boughs, and is ſmall, round, with an 
eminent Umbilicus on the Vertex, of a yellow Colour when ripe. 
The Grains are like thoſe of the Arty-als . 

An Infuſion of the bruiſed Bark in Milk, being firſt trained, is 
exhibited for the Vertigo. A Decoction of the Leaves in Oil is 
ſerviceable in the Cure of Ulcers, the Body being thoroughly 
anointed with it. 

Itti-Are-Alou, H. M. Ficus Malabarica, Folio mali cotonei ; 
Fructu exiguo plano rotundo ſanguineo, D. Commelin. Arbore de Raiis 
minor Luſitanis. This is a tall Tree, running into a Multitude of 
Branches, which, after the Tree has lived forty or fifty Years, ſhoot 
forth a fort of ſlender Fibres, or Filaments, and thoſe ſingle, 
downwards, which, taking hold of the Earth, there take Root, 
and grow up into new Trees, which again propagate themſelves 
in their Seaton, by other Fibres ſhooting downwards from their 
Branches, and fo ſucceſſively ad inſinitum, ſo that ſometimes one 
Tree has been found to occupy the Space of an Italian Mile in 
Compaſs, by this ſucceſſive Propagation of its Shoots ; and it has 
been difficult to know the Original, or firſt Parents, but only by 
the Thickneſs of its Trunk, which ſometimes can ſcarce be fa- 
thomed by chree Men; and not only the lower Branches ſend out 
Fibres, but the higheſt do the ſame, by which means one Tree 
makes a very thick Wood, which after remains for ſeveral 
The Inhabitants make themſelves Paſſages under theſe Trees, and 


cut them into Arbours, and cloſe and ſhady Walks, well defended 
from all Hear of the Sun, by the cloſe Contexture and Luxurian- 
cy of the Branches; and fo extenſive, that a thouſand Perſons may 
repole themſelves under the Shade of one ſuch Tree. The Leaves 

5 | are 


re like thoſe of the Iety- Alu, but leſs; the Fruit is ſmall, flat, ob- 
h_ firſt green, — a ſanguineous Colour, both within and 
without, and ſull of Grains, like the common Fig, and ſweet like 
that, but not ſo ſavoury ; ſo that they are rather Food for Birds 
than Men. | ; 
po grows in all Parts of Malabar, and is green and fructiſerous 
throughout the Lear. Of the Bark, Leaves, and Root, boiled 
in Oll, is prepared & vulnerary Balſam : Of the Bark, boiled in 
Butter- milk, is prepared a Collution for the Mouth, which abſ- 
terges Aphthz, beals flaccid and corroded Gums, and faſtens looſe 
Teeth. The Tree is not much different from the preceding, ex- 
cept in Bigneſs. i 
Werou-meer- alon. This is leſs and lower than the preceding, but 
grows and propagates itſelf in the ſame manner, the Leaves 
and Fruit are much like thoſe of the other, only leſs; and rhe Vir- 
tues are the ſame as thoſe of the preceding, except that of the 
Root boiled in Water, with Lime and Turmeric, is prepared a Bath 


for the Epil and the Leproſy. 25 
3 NN Ficus 1 Folio craſſiuſculo majori; 


Fructu gemino intenſe rubente. D. Syen. 

The E of — Filaments, which hang down from the Bougbs, 
drank only in Water, or given in Decoction, mitigates the Heat ot 
Fevers, and purifies the Liver and Blood. The ark of the Tree, 
bruiſed, and applied to the Part affected, cures the Morbus Sacer. 

Atty-meer-Alou, or Alu. H. M. : 

This is a Tree of a vaſt Bigneſs, with a thick Trugck; whence 
it ſhoots ſome (lender and ſingle Fibres downwards, which, adhere- 
ing to the Tree, renders it vaſtly thick: By thoſe Fibres taking 
Root in the Ground this Tree is propagared. 

The Tree takes irs Beginning from the Trunks of ſome Trees, 
or from Rocks, or the Gaps and Fiſſures of ſome old Walls, from 
whence it comes forth like a Convolvulus ; after this the Root 
and Trunk ſhoot forth ſome thin Filaments, by which the Trunk 
is conſiderably increaſed. By the ſame Filaments it is ſertled in the 
Earth, and propagated far and wide, while the Tree, whence it had 
its Original, dies. This is the largeſt of all the Trees hicherto diſco- 
vered in the Indies, and lives ſome Centuries. In Kandanate, a 
Provinceof Cochin, near the Temple of Beykan, is a Tree of this 
Kind, which is fifty Geometrical Feet in Circumference, and is 

faid by the Natives to be of two thouſand Years ſtanding. - 
The Juice of the Leaves cures burning Fevers, and the Fruit 
ſtops all manner of Fluxes of the Belly. | 

Hondir- Alu is a tall Tree, and p ates itſelf in the ſame Man- 
ner as the preceding. The expreſſed Juice of the tender Leaves 
is an excellent Remedy for corroded Gums, and other Affections 
of the Mouth, being uſed as a Collution. Of the ſame, prepared 
with freſh Butter, is prepared a Digeſtive, which is uſeful in 
cleanſing and conſolidating Ulcers. Of the Roots and Leaves, 
boiled together in Water, is prepared a Bath, which is ſaid to be 
effectual towards curing the Epilepſy and Leproſy. Raii Hiſt. Plaut. 

TSJAMBOU. See JaMBos. | 

TSIAPANGAM. See LiIo NUM CAMPESCANUM. 

TSIELA. Ficus Malabarica; Fructu Ribeſii Forma &. Magni- 
tudine; is a large Tree, ſeven Feet in Height, with a thick 
Trunk, eighty Feet in Compaſs, and numerous Branches ſpreading 
circularly. The Fruit adheres to the Boughs among the Leaves 
being without Pedicles, in Shape and Size re embling Curranty full 
of ſmall, reddiſh Grains, as all the Fruits of the Alu and Trregam, 
and without Taſte or Smell. 

The Bark of the Root, boiled with long Pepper in common 
Water, cures an inveterate Cough, and other pulmonic Diſorders. 
The expreſſed lacteous Juice of the Root and Fruit is an effec- 
tual Remedy in Diſeaſes of the Eyes. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

TSJEM-TANI. Myxa pyriformis N 6s triſpermo. This is 
2 Tree of vaſt Bigneſs, growing in Malabar. 5 

The Bark of the Tree is heating, incites viſcous and pituitous 
Humours, attenuates, ſtrengthens the weakened Viſcera, and pur- 

es the Water from Hydropics. The ſame, with the Pulp of the 
ruit, reduced to Powder and exbibited, cures an intermittent Fe- 

2 ; the Kernels of the Fruit, if eaten, looſen the Belly. Raii Hiſt. 
Plant. 

 TSJERIAM-COTTAM. H. M. Frutex Indicus Bacciferas ; 

Frudtu racemoſo, cuſpidato, Ribium ſimili, monopyreno. It is an 
evergreen Shrub of Malabar, whole Fruit is not much unlike 
our Currants. 

Of the Leaves boiled in Water is made a Collution for the Mouth, 
which cures looſe and tumid Gums ; and of the Bark boiled in 
Whey, with the Seeds of Cumin, is 2 which 
is ſaid to be a potent Remedy tor the Aphthæ. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

TSJEROM-KARA, Malabarenſibus. H. M. Bacciſera Indica 
Floſculis ad Fo iorum Exodum confertis, Fructu dicocco. It is 2 little 
low Tree, or rather Shrub, ſeven or eight Feet ere 
in Ma/abar, with a Trunk of a moderate Thickneſs, and a M 
titude of ſmall aſh-coloured Branches, armed with rigid Spines, 
which are circularly diſpoſed. The Root is reddiſh, ſweet - ſcented, 
and bitter; the Flowers 2reſmall, greeniſh, ſcentleſs, and are ſeat- 
ed in a (mall green Calyx, divided into five acuminated Lobes, 
and are ſuc by flat, round, dicoccous Berries, crowned with 


2 broad Umbilicus at Top, and full of a green, humid, and bitter 
lodged two 


oblong Seeds, placed at Di- 


1 


Pulp, within which are 
ſtance from each other. 


TUB 


Of the Leaves, boiled in Water, is prepared a Collution for the 
Mouth, and for the Aphthæ. The Decoction of the bruiſed Root 
in Water opens Obſtructions of the Liver, purges the Blood, and 
exhilarates the Patient. Raii Hiſt. Plaut. 

TSJEROE-KATOU, ſeu Chery. H. M. Prunifera Malaba- 
rica; Frudtu racemoſa parvo, aoric Succo tinctorio. This is a very tall 
and beautiful Tree, with a thick pus) and numerous Branches, 
ſpreading far and wide. The Woddis whitiſh, cloſe, covered with 
a dusky, and lanuginous Bark, which wounded, diſcharges a reddiſh, 
glutinous, ſtrong - ſcented, very acrid, and cauſtic Tear, which 
grows black with long ſtanding in the Sun. The Root is whitiſh, co- 
vered with a dusky Bark, ſcentleſs, and of an unctuous, acrimonious, 
and cauſtic Taſte; as are. alſo, the Leaves, which emit a reddiſh, 
acrimonious, and burning Juice, which exulcerates the Skin, like the 
Ranunculus. The Flowers are of a beautiful, white, tender, ſweet- 
ſcented, hot and acrid Taſte, and pentapetalous. To the Flowers 
ſucceed ſmall, round, N e exactly reſembling thoſe 
large Cerulean Grapes, which the Greeks call Biuaro: (Bumaſti) 
both in Size and Shape : They are firſt green; a little before Ma- 
turicy, glaucous and lanuginous; but, as they ripen, become of an 
atro-cerulean Colour, and glabrous, and full of a browniſh, ſuc- 
culent, glutinous, acrid, and cauſtic Pulp, incloſing an oblo 
Stone, containing a whitiſh, unctuous, bitteriſh, and ſub-acriq 
Kernel, in Shape ſomething like the Kernel of a Filberd, 

Ir grows in all Parts of Malabar, and is uſually cultivated in 
Fields where Rice or Corn is ſown, in order to keep off the 
Birds, by irs deleterious Quality. 

The Tear of the Cortex, or the acrid, and glutinous Juice of the 
Fruit, with a Mixture of Lime, are uſed by the Painters in ſtain- 
ing their Cottons with an indelible Colour, The Decoction 
of the Fruit, drank, cures the Itch, Leproſy, Pain of the Head 
from a cold Cauſe, the Vertigo, tormenting Pain of the Colic, 
and other Diſorders, proceeding from viſcid, pituitous, and flatulenc 
Humours, The expreſſed Juice of the Fruits, and the Bark of the 
Tree, by Application, cures the Tooth-ach, and opens cold Tu- 
mors, by corroding the Skin, and raiſing a Bliſter. 

This Tree is very ſtrong Poiſon to ſome among the Indians, who 
ſwell, in every Part of their Body, at a ſtrange Rate, from bur a 
ſlight Toutch of it; but this Symptom is immediately mitigated 
by taking Milk, Butter, or Oil. Raii Hiſt, Plaut. 

TSJEROE-POEAM, H. M. Baccifers Malab. racemoſa, tripe- 
tala, Fructu oblongo tricocco, Calyce excepto, This is a ſmall 
low Tree, with a ſlender, whitiſh Trunk, cover'd with a 
blackiſh Bark, green on the Inſide, and furniſhed with many 
geniculated Branches. The Root is yellowiſh, cover'd with a 
reddiſh Bark, and of an unpleaſant Smell and Taſte, as are, 
alſo, the Leaves, which are oblong-round, acuminated, 
ſmooth, of a Dark-green, and ſhining on the upper Face, and 
greeniſh and 2 beneath, tripetalous: From whence 
ariſes a flender, oblong Pointal, of a green Colour inclining to 
yellow, and with a round Apex. The Flowers are — by 
oblong · round Berries, tricoccous, green, lodged in Calyces, 
and 3 Seeds of a whitiſh-green Colour, having their 
Cells ſeparated by membranaceous Pellicles. 

Of the Flowers, Fruit, and Bark, boiled in Oil, a Liniment 
is prepared, which, apply'd to the Part, is faid to cure the 
Headach. The freſh Leaves, bruiſed, and apply'd to the Place 
affected with an Eryſipelas, are reported to remoye the Diſ- 
order, Rai Hiſt. Plant. | 

TSJOCATTI. H. M. Frutex baccifer Malab. Fruttu calycu- 
lato, tetracocco, umbellato. It is a little low Tree, about 
twelve Feet high, with a flender Trunk, and a Multicude of 
ſmall ligneous Boughs. The Wood is whitiſh, cover d with a 
reddiſh Bark. The Root is whitiſh, bitter, and aromatic. The 
Leaves are oblong-round, acuminated, ſlightly crenated, th 
denſe, glabrous, of a blackiſh Green on the upper Face, a 
greeniſh beneath. The Flowers are yellowiſh, ſcentlefs, and are 
wb on the Top of the Boughs in the Form of an Um- 
bella. The Berries are tetracoccous, and ſometimes penta- 
coccous, firſt greeniſh, but when ripe, red and ſhining, and 
inhering in a blackiſh 21 their Taſte is an acid Bitter; 
and they contain, for the moſt part four whitiſh Kidney-ſhaped 
Seeds of a bitter- ſweet Taſte. 

The Decoction of the Leaves in Whey 2 much com- 
mended for the Cardialgia- The fame boiled in common 
Water with the Flowers and Fruit, and the Mouth waſhed 
therewith, cures Eroſions of the Gurns, and faſtens looſe Teeth, 
Of the Root boiled with Cumin-ſeed in Milk, is made a 
Drink, which is a potent Anti-emetic ; and the ſame, worn as 
an Amulet upon the Belly, is ſaid to mitigate the Pain of the 
Colic. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

TUBA. A Trumpet. Acouſtic Tubes are Inſtruments 
contriv'd to aſſiſt Hearing. See Aun1s. 

TUBE FALLOPIAN AK. The 2 Tubes, Ap- 

ages of the Uterus thus calld. See GNERATIO and 

TERus. 

TUBEL. The Gme as Sum Aris, Scales of Copper. 
Rulandus. | | 

TUBELECH. 


- WUBELECH. The fame as DuxLEcu-. 
© TUBERA. Fungi, or Muſhrooms. Round Tumors on the 
Body, are, alſo, thus call'd, 

TUBERARIA MAJOR, Myconi. J. B. The Name of a 
Species of Ciſtus, call'd by Caſpar Bauhine Ciſtus, Folio Plan- 
Yaginis, 
 TUBERCULUM. A Tubercle, or ſmall Tumor. See 
Nevus and TUMOR. 

For Tubercles in the Auditory Paſſage, ſee Avis. 

For Tubercles on the Eye-lids and Eyes, ſee OcuLvs. 

For Tubercles of the Vagina, ſee Vacina. 

TUBEROSA. The Tuberoſe. 

TUBULARIA. 

The Characters are ; | 

It reſembles a Is, conſiſting of a Multitude of ſmall 
"Tubes elegantly compacted together. 

Boerhaa ve mentions but one Sort of Tubularia; which is, 

Tubularia; purpurea. T. Coralliis affinis ; Alcyonium ; fiſtulo- 
ſum, rubrum, J. B. 3. 808. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 

There are no Virtues aſcrib'd to this Lichophyte. 

TUBULI Arundinacei ad Aſthma. C. B. Tabaci Haytino- 
rum, quos Mexicani vocant PocyLT. Fr. Hernandez. 

They give the Name of Tabacos to thoſe hollow and perfo- 
rated Fragments of Reeds, which are a Span and half long, 
and ſmutted on the Outſide with Charcoal, but have their Ca- 
vities filled with 1 /, that is, Tobacco, Liquid Amber, 
Kochicozetl, and ſometimes other heating Plants and Spices. 
Theſe being ſet on Fire, at the End which is full, by the other 
the Fume is attracted and ſwallow'd; by which means, as by a 
Suffumigation, Sleep is induced, and all Senſe of Labour and 
Laſſitude is remov'd. By the ſame Remedy are mitigated all 
kinds of Pain, eſpecially of the Head; Phlegm is expectorated; 
the Aſthmatic are relieved ; and the Stomach is corroborated. 
But we are to beware, leſt the exceſſive Uſe of theſe Tubuli, 
or Tabacos, ſhould induce an hot Diſtemperature of the Liver, 
oo a Cachexy, and other incurable Diſtempers. Raii Hiſt. 
Plant. | | 

TUBULUS MARINUS. A Name for the ANTAL1UM. 

TUBUS. A Tube, or Pipe. This Name is apply'd to many 
Conduits in he Oo. 

TUCUM. The Name of a Species of Palm, which grows in 


Bra ſil. 

TmaMrTUBà. A Name for the Corallodendron; tri- 

phyllon; Americanum; ſpinoſum ; Flore ruberrimo. i 
ULIPA. | 

The Characters are; 

The Flower is liliaceous, hexapetalous, Pitcher-ſhaped, 
naked, ſingle on the Top of a Stalk, erect, and furniſhed with 
ſix Stamina, and embracing the Ovary, which becomes an ob- 
long Fruit, full of flat Seeds, lying one on another in a double 
Row, and furniſhed with a remarkably hairy Tube. The Stalk 
is ſurrounded by broad Leaves; the Root bulbous, tunicated, 
with its ſeſſile Part fibrous. 

Boerhaave mentions twelve Sorts of Tulipa; which are, 

r. Tulipa; præcox; rubra; flavo per oras diſcurrente. 
C. B. P. 

2. Tulipa; præcox; alba; varia. C. B. P. 59. 

3. Tulipa præcox; lutea ; varia. Cluſ. aid 140. 

4. Tulipa; præcox; lutea. C. B. P. 57. Tourn. Inſt. 373. 
Boerh. Ind. a. 2. 138. Tulipa. Offic. Tulipa pracox tot a lutea. 
Ger. 117. Emac. 138. Tylipa præcox flava. J. B. 2. 666. THE 
TULIP. | 

Ir grows in Gardens, and flowers in the Spring; and the 
Root, which is uſed, is by ſome affirmed to have the ſame 
medicinal Virtues as the Battatæ, or Paſtinaca latifolia. 

5. Tulipa; præcox; rubra. C. B. P. 50. 

6. Tulipa; præcox; purpurea. C. B. P. 57. 
J. Tulipa; præcox; flore Amethyſtino. T. 373. Lilio nar- 
ciſſus, purpuro· wolaceus. Lob. Ic. 129. 

8. Tulipa; præcox; alba. C. B. P. 57. Lilio- narciſſus, niveus, 
totut. Lob. [c. 131. J. B. 2. 666. | 

9. Tulipaz flore pleno ; centifolia; præcox. 

10. Tulipa; pumilio; præcox. 


T1. Tulipa; ferotina. 

12. Tulipaz dubia. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. | : 

Tulipa is a Turkiſh Word, ſignifying a Turbant. This beauti- 
ful Plant, which was firſt deſcribed by Ge/zer, was brought 
into Europe from Conſtantinople, in the Year 1590. The Dutch, 
and eſpecially thoſe of Harlem, have often given an hundred 
Ducats for the Root of a Tulip. There are no Plants fo variable 
and tranſmutable in their Colours, as a Poppy, and a AMPS 
and thoſe Colours are chang'd by tranſplanting ; and, if the 
Seeds of one Tulip are ſown, they produce Flowers of all ſorts 
of Colours. 

This Plant ſeems to be of a fine, gentle emollient Virtue, 
like other Bulbs; but the Price has been an Impediment to its 
Uſe. In ſome —_— it reſembles the Onion, but its Bulb is 
not ſo aromatic. The Bulb gently roaſted is ſaid to afford good 
Nutriment, and to provoke Luſt, Hi. Plant. odferpe. 


Boerbaav. © 
2 


Tura CapEnsrs. A Name for the Hemanthe Africanus. 

TULIPIFERA, of Tulipa, a Tulip, and fero to bear. THE 
TULIP-TREE. - | 

The Characters ate; 1 x098 

The Flower conſiſts of ſeveral Leaves, which expand in ſuch a 
manner, as, by ſome thought, to reſemble a Tulip; the Pointal 
riſes in the Centre of the Flower, ſurrounded by a great Number 
of Chives ; and afterwards becomes a iquamous Fruit, or Cone 
growing erect. To theſe Marks may be added, the Leaves, for the 
moſt part, being angular, the upper Part is hollowed, as if cur off 
with Sciſſars, terminating in two Points. | 

Miller mentions two Sorts of Tulipifera; which are | 

I. 12 Arbor Virginiana. H. L. THE VIRGINIAN 
TULIP-TREE. - n 

2. Tulipifera ; Virginiana, laurinis Foliis, averſa parte 
Rore cceruleo tinctis Condi-baccifera. Pluk. Phyſ. IHE 
LAUREL-LEAVED TULIP-TREE. k 

The firſt Sort is very common in America, where it grows to a 
great Magnitude; but in Exgland there are, at preſent, but very few 
of them, which have arrived to any conſiderable Stature. This Sort 
was formerly kept in Pots and Tubs, and houſed in Winter with 
great Care; in which Management the Plants made but poor Pro- 

eſs, nor would ever have produced Flowers. But, about fifty 

ears ago, there was one of theſe planted out, in a Wilderneſs, in 
the Gardens of the Right Honourable the Earl of Peterborough, at 
Parſons Green near Fulham, which ſoon convinced the Curious of 
their Miſtake in the Culture of this Tree, by the great Progreſs 
it made; and in a few Years after it produced Flowers. This 
Tree is yet ſtanding, and annually produces a great Quantity of 
Flowers; though ſome of the Branches begin to decay, which per- 
haps may have been occaſioned by its being too cloſely ſurrounded 
by other Trees, whoſe Roots are ſo much entangled with thoſe of 
this Tree, that they draw the Nouriſhment of the Ground from 
it. In ſome Years this Tree produces Cones, but they have not 
ever been perfected ſo as to contain good Seeds. 

There are ſome other Trees of this Kind, which have produced 
Flowers ſeveral Years, though I believe none of them are very large; 
the biggeſt I have ſeen (excepting that at Parſons Green) is not 
more than twenty-five Feet high; whereas my Lord Peterborough's 
is upwards of fifry Feet high, and is proportionably large in the 


Trunk; but this has a naked Body near forty Feet high, all the 


Branches growing near the Top of the Tree, which might be oc- 
caſioned by being ſo cloſely ſurrounded with other Trees; for I 
have obſerved, where-ever they have a more open Situation, the 
are ſubject to extend their Branches, and do not aſpire upwar 
very much, though they gennerally have one upright Shoot in 
the middle, much after the Manner of the Plane-tree, whoſe 
Manner of Growth is very like that of this Tree. 

The Flowers, which theſe Trees produce, are by no means like 
thoſe of the Tulip, though many Perſons have been ſo incurious as 
to imagine they are ſo; eſpecially the Inhabitants of America, who 
firſt gave the Name of Tulip-Tree unto this Plant, by which Name 
jt has been ſince called by the Inhabitants of Europe, who re- 
ceived it from them, with the Plant, many Years ſince; but I have 
not heard, that any of theſe Trees have flowered in any Part of 
8 except in England. | : 

r. Cazesby in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, &c. ſays, there 
are ſome of theſe Trees in America, which are thirry Feet in Cir- 
cumferenceʒ that the Boughsare very unequal and irregular, making 
ſeveral Bends or Elbows, which makes the Trees diftinguiſhable ac 
a great Diſtance, even when they have no Leayes upon them. 
They are found in moſt Parts of the Southern Continent of Ame- 
rica, from the Cape of Florida to New-England, where the Timber 
is of great Uſe. „ 

ThetLaurel-leaved Tulip- Tree is at preſent very rare in England, 
though formerly there were ſeveral of theſe Trees in the Garden of 
the Biſhop of London, at Fulbam; and thoſe of the Dutcheſs of 
Beaufort, at Chelſea ; but theſe have been ſince loſt, fo that there 
are very few of them to be ſeen in the Exgliſb Gardens. The largeſt 
Ty of 0 CR ow at preſent, is in the Gardens 
of Mr. Peter Collinſon at Peckham, which has produced a 
Number of Flowers the three Years paſt. F E >a 

Though have inſerted this Tree under this Title, (which is the 
Name, by which it was firſt brought into Exgland) yet it does 
not ſtrictly belong to this Place, there being a Genus under which 
this Plant ſhould be ranged, which was eſtabliſhed by Father Pla- 
mier, by the Name of Magnolia, in Honour to the learned Botaniſt 

Peter Magnol, Profeſſor of Botany and Phyſic in the Univerſity 
of Montpelier. This Plant is curioully figured in the third Part of 
Mr. C4tesby's Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, by the Name of Mag- 
nolia Lauri Folio ſubtus albicante : He deſcribes it to be a ſmall 
Tree, ſeldom growing more than ſixteen Feet high; that the Wood 
is white and ſpongy, covered over with a white Bark: The Leaves 
are in Shape like thoſe of the common Bay, of a pale-green Co- 
lour, and white on their Backſides. In May they begin to pro- 
duce their Flowers, which are white, and very fragrant; theſe are 
continued the moſt Part of Summer, during which time the Woods 
are perfumed with their Odour. When the Perals of theſe Flowers 
are decayed, the Pointal becomes a conical Fruit, abour the Size 
of a large Walnut, thick ſet with Knobs or Riſings, from each of 

which 


M 
Bigneis of French Beans, e e within a thin Shel 
coveted with à red Sin- Theſe ted Seeds, when diſcha 
ſrom their Cells, fall not to the Ground; but are ſu = 
mall white Threads, of about two Inches in Tete. | 
make a very beautiful Appesrance. The Fruit is at firſt green; 
W 


when ripe, ted; and, when declining, turns brown. The Tree 
grows naturally in meiiſt Places, and oftem in ſhallow Water; and, 
what is very extraordinary they, being removed on 1 
become more regular dd handſome, and are more proliſic 
Flowers and Fruit. They uſually loſe their Leaves im Winter 
unleſs it be moderate : It is called dy ſome, The ſweer B. 
There is, alſo, another Sort of this Tree, which hath beew lately 
5 t into Exglaud, which is called, by Father Plamier, Mag- 
nolia ampliſſimo flobe al bo, fruits ceruleo. This is eſteemed one 
of the moit beautiful” Trees in America, where they uſually 
grow in moiſt fwampy Woods; and often riſe to the Height 
of fixty Feet, or more: The Leaves are much larger than thoſe 
of our common Laurels, and are of a light · green Colour; the 
Flowers, I am told, are very large, ot a whitiſh Colour, and 
very fragrant: The Fruit is ſhaped like that of the fortner Sort, 
but is much larger, and emits the Seeds in like Manner; fo 
that it is in Beauty from May to November; and the Leaves, al- 
ways remaining green, afford an Proſpect in Winter: 
They are of quiek Growth, and generally riſe with ſtrait Stets, 
which is a great Addition to their Beauty; and, ſince they are 
hardy h to endure the Cold of our Climate in the open 
Ground, I doubt not, but, in a few Years, we ſhall have the 
Pleaſure of ſeeing its beautitul Flowers, there being ſeveral Trees 
planted in the Gardens of ſome curious Perſons near London, 
where they have borne the Cold of the three laſt Winters, 
without Shelter; and make conſiderable Progreſs every Year, 
Miller's Didtionary, Vol. J. g 


anguſtis, bre vioribus, ſalignit; calytis ſquamis elegantiſſim# ex 
roſe, aureo, albo, atro rubro variegatis; rum plumis alls. 


_ TULOS. raue A Callus. 
TU MBABA, or TUMPABAR. - Live Sulphur. Rulandes. 
TUMBALUM, or 'TusEL. The Scales (S] of Me- 


tals. 
TUMBIL. Earth. Rvulandys. * Ret 6, 

TUMOR. | n 

By a Tumor, Phyſicians mean any Part of the Body that is 
preternaturally enlarged, or ſwelled; and its Situation and State 
may be known, both by ſeeing and feeling. But, _— it 
has been uſual to refer Excreſcences, ſuch as Warts and Corns, 
with other ſimilar Puſtules in the Noſtrils and Pudenda, to the 
Claſs of Tumors; yet as theſe Excreſcences do nor grow be- 
neath the Skin, bur without, or upon the Skin, they may be pro- 
perly diſtinguiſhed from Tumors, | | 

umors are of different Kinds, and aſſume different Names, 

according to the Cauſes; ' whence they proceed; and the particu- 
lar Places, in which they are ſituated. Some-are called boy, others 
cold and watery; ſome windy, others ſcirrhous; and ſome be- 
nign, others malignant. Some Tumors are contained in mem- 
branc us Bag, like a proper Coat, and, therefore, are called ente 
Tumors. If a Tumor appears in the Arteries, they are called 
Aneuriſms ; if in the Veins, Varicesr; if in the Veins of the 
Anus, or Inteſtinum Rectum, the Diſorder is tertned' Hamor- 
#hoids-; if in the Scrotum, Infides of the Thighs, or Navel, they 
aſſume the A tion of Hernias, 'or*Ruptures :\'But if any 
Pas, or Matter, be formed in s Tumor; it is called af Ablcels. 
When a Tumor riſes on the Bones, it is named Exoftolis.../ 7" 

All theſe various Sortsof Tumors ar generally ſubdivided into 
ſeverat other Species. Thus, the hot and burning Tumors, which 
are the fame with Inflammations, when they are violent, and 
riſe- externally, are termed Ph s; if ſmaller, und gentler, 
they are called Furuncles. When the nflammation is not᷑ ſeared 
deep in the Fleſh,” but only ſpreads ſuperficially upon the Skin, it 
s commonly natned an — — A Tumor, or Inflammation, 
on the Extremities of the Fingers, is termed a Paronychia,- or 
Whitlow ; but in the Inſide of the Thighs, in che Groin, or 
under the Arm- pits, #'Bubo/z/ but near che Ears, 2 Parotis: But 
if, from extreme Cold, wolent Inſſamtrations be raifed in the 
Hands or Feet, they are named Perniones, or Chilblains. 
Other Inßammations aſſume different Appellations, according 
to the different Parts of the which they affect. Thus, in 
the medicinal Writers, we frequently read of Inſtammations in 
the Breaſts, Eyes; Tomfils, Teſticles, Ams and Legs. 
Tux METHOD or TREATING ENCYSTED Too... 
If Tumors, or Tubercles, ariſe in the Body, contained in certain 


3 unacco 
with the te of the Skin; 


- 


2 — formed Woe 
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8 n » moveable; 
but time, th u ingreaſe; and, ſometimes, arrive 
to an enormous and | yy Their Subtunce. is. ſorne- 


rims thinper, and ſofter; and, at other times, harder and chicker. 
Their Figure is very various ; ſome have the Shape of Filberts, 
Acorns, Balls, Wainut, or Eggs; ſometimes they aſſume the 
Form of a Pear, like a fleſhy Excreſcence ſuſpended, as-it we 
by a Stalk ; ſome have « broad Baſe, aud ſome reſembles 1 
ſome a Head; with many other 3 Some grow ſd very 
large, as to weigh many; Pounds; others adhere e 
adjacent Parts; and, at laſt, become entirely immoveable 3 nd 
otherd reſemble a Callus, or a Cartilage, in Hardneſs 3 forne, 
however, continue cap moveable z and ſotme always ſoft. 
Eneyſted Tumors we, alſo, diſtinguiſhed by the different Nature 
and Conf iſtence of the Matter, which they contain, When the 
Matter of a Tumor reſembles a Pultice, it is termed Azberome; 
when like Honey, Meſiceris.; When it is like Fat, Suer, or be 
Steatoma; when it reſembles an indurated Gland, Scirrbus; and, 
when it ſeems to be a fleſhy Subſtance, it is called Sarcoma. - In 
ſome Patients, as Ceſſas obſerves, they are found like Conctetions 
of Hair. 'Theſe Tumors are, alſo, variouſly denominated, ac: 
cording to. their various Situations. When-one. ariſes.in the 
it is by ſome named Taba, Trſiuds, or Lapia ; in the Nec 
Strama, or Scrofula ; but, if they N in tie Hands, or Feet, 
eſpecially near the Tendons of the Muſcles, they are called Gangila. 
* ed Tumors may be eaſily known from others, by ſeeing 
and feeling them; but, they are not ſo eably diſtinguiſhed from one 
another, unleſs we are able, by the Touch, to diſcover ſome 
Difference in the Conliſtence of the Matter, whether it be 
hard, thick, and tenacious or, ſoft, thin, and liquid; for, as the 
Colour of the external Skin ſuffers little or no Alteration 
theſe Tumors, we can learn little or nothing ſrom it: Nor ky 
a Matter of great Importance, to know the Nature of the in- 
cluded Ma'rer before the Cure, the Hardneſs only excepted ; for, 
whatever Matter they contain, the Method of Cure is nearly the 
ſame. It is, however, neceſlary to be obſerved, that the Scirrhus 
and the Sarcoma, are the bardeſt of this Species of Tumors; 
next to theſe, is the Steatoma; the reſt are ſofter, and, ſometimes, 
differ a little in their Treatment, according to their different: De- 
grees. of Conſiſtence. Thoſe Tumors of the Neck, which are 
Called Scrofulous, or Stramous, are, generally, ſaid to be indu- 
rated Glands ; but I have frequently obſerved. Steatomas, and 
other eneyſted Tumors, to proceed from the Fat of the Neckt 
For it ſeems ſcarcely poſſible, that theſe ſmall Glands, ſituated in 
the Sides of the Neck, ſhould, ſometimes, increaſe to ſo mon- 
ſtrous a Size, as to hang down over the Belly ; which is frequently 
the Caſe with the Tyro/eſe, who are troubled wich this ſtrumous 
Afleckton, which may ealily happen, wnen the Diſorder is lodged 
in the Fat. But, ' theſe, there are ſometimes ſmaller; and 
harder Tumors in the Neck, which proceed from the Induration 
of theſe Glands, which then belong to the ſcirrhous Species. 
If the Pain of encyſted Tumors be not violent, if their Bulk 
. 
er. e it is not ſurpriſing, . Il 

the poorer Sort, bear them as long as they live, — ſub- 
mit to the Severity of chirurgical ations, But if, as it ſome · 
times happens, their Size ſhould greatly increaſe, fo as to weigh 
ten, twenty, or more Pounds ; if they ſhould begin to excite 
Pain as is comtnonly' the Caſe in ſcirrhous Tumors; not 
— produce a monſtrous Deſormity, but intolerable U 

, unleſs (eaſonably extitpated, they induce a Conſumption and 
Weakneſs, or a Cancer; and the 8 Danger of Death. But, 
in the Cute of theſe Tumors, the Uſe of the Knife is almoſt always 
neceſlary; for they are not eaſily. digeſted, or brought to a Sup - 

ation. If they are recent, ſoft, moveable, and ſmall. tbeß 
may be readily and ſafely extirpated wich the Knife ; but not with⸗ 
our Danger, if they ate lange, hard, and reſiſt the Touch ; eſpe» 
cially if be ſuusted near the larger Veins and Arteries,-or 
about the Neryes, 'Tendons or Joints; or if the Patient be worn 
our with Infirmities, or old Age: The Surgeon, therefore, muſt 
regulate his Merhod- of Cure according to. the Nature of tho 
Diſorder, and Circumſtances of the Patient. EY 
Of theſe Tumors, various Methods of Cure have. been infti- 
tuted Many Surgeons direct them to be. immediately entir- 


d by the Knife; but, according to the Precept of Hiphoerater 
T 
xs delicate Habit, 


hard, 


would be ſo far from ptomoti 
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Inciſion, and the 


had to Inciſion, or Eſcharotics, although the latter be 8 
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with Mercury, of Diachylon with Mercury, the Emplaſtrun 
Oxycroceum, Mynſicht's diaphoretic Plaiſter, the Emplaſtrum Piaſa- 


is froe miraculoſum, and the like. Scultetus aſſerts, that he 
* 4 various 45 of the melicerous Kind, with the 
Ceratum Diaſinapios. But, before a Plaiſter of this Kind is ap- 
plied, the Tumor ought to be anointed with the Peruvian Balſam, 
the Oil of Soap, a By theſe means, when the Tu- 
mors are not inveterate, nor of the _ Size, they may be again 
diſcuſſed; and, for the more readily org che of this Inten- 
tion, it may be expedient frequently to rub the Part with a warm 
2 intment; eſpecially if the Tumor be of the ſcirrhous 
ind. | 
When nothing can be effected by Plaiſters, or digeſtive Medi- 
cines, Suppuration muſt be attempted; eſpecially if the Tumor 
be ſtill ſofr, as in an Arherome, or Meliceris, The Plaiſter of 
Diachylon with the Gums, and digeſtive and emollient Cata- 
plaſms, frequently applied to the Tumor, excellent] anſwer this 
ntention ; eſpecially, if the Middle of the Part affected be ſeve- 
ral times well moiſtened every Day with the ſtrongeſt Spirit 
of Sal Ammoniac ; and, as ſoon as the included Matter is per- 
ceived to have ripened, the Tumor ſhould be opened by a large 
Pus diſcharged. After this Operation, the Tu- 
mor, with its Bag, muſt be removed by the Application of 
ſtrong Digeſtives, or of mild corroſive Medicines ; for, if an 


of the Coat ſhould remain, after the Abſceſs is healed, a Relaple 


will gradually enſue ; and, therefore, it is extremely neceſſary to 


apply, daily, a Diachylon-plaiſter, - till the Deterſion of the 


Wound be completed: Thus, whatever preternatural Subſtance 
remains in the Wound, will be more expeditiouſly ſofrened, and 
the Wound more conveniently healed. 

If, by thele means, neither Diſcuſſion, nor Suppuration, can 
be obtained, but the Tumor rather gradually increaſes, leſt it 
ſhould become too much enlarged and be concreted with the neigh- 
bouring Parts, or degenerate into a Cancer, ſo as to yield to no 
Medicine, or Operation, they ought to be wee extirpated. 
But theſe encyſted Tumors ought to be extirpared by different 
Methods, according to their different Natures. Thoſe which have 
a (lender Root, and hang, as it were, by a Stalk, cannot be moi e 
expeditiouſly removed than by a Ligature, like Warts, or other 
Excreſcences ; by which means, in a few Days, it will drop off, 
as it were, ſpontaneouſly; or it may be extirpated wich the Knife; 
and the Wound may be dreſſed, and healed, like other Wounds : 
But if, by the Inciſion, a large Artery ſhould be wounded, the 
Hemorrhage may be ſtopt with ſome ſtyptic Medicine, or the 
actual Cautery ; or the Artery may be taken up with a Needle and 
Thread. Laſtly, theſe Tumors may be removed with corroſive 
Medicines daily applied round the Root, and retained by Plaiſters, 
till it falls off; or, the greateſt Parr of the Root being conſumed, 


it may be conveniently cut through. 
When the Root of the Tumor is broad, recourſe muſt be 


preferred. The Incifion may be thus performed: Skin 
muſt be divided * ee 1 the Middle of the Tu- 
ound be not ſu 


Forceps repreſented in Tab. XLIV. Fig. 1. or with a panes cedle 


the Leg, or Arm, where a large Artery or Vein muſt be di- 
h rſt, to be applied to the Limb. 


The Tumor being rightly extracted; if the Wound be ſmall, 
and the Hemorrhage ſlig ſt 


in a few. Days. But, if the mu 
— 2. 

int, reſſes, y ents, by a Ligacure, 
or the "Ava Cautery. 8 in the tion, either by 
Negligence, or Accident, the Coat, including the Tumor, par- 
ticularly, of the ſofter Kind, is wounded, as may ſometimes hap- 
pen in preventing the Eye from being injured, when the Tumor 
15 in the Eye-lid, or by cautiouſly avoiding a large Vein or Ar- 

F | ; 
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tery in any other Part of the Body, particular Care muſt. be 
taken, that the Coat be entirely extracted; otherwiſe the Tu- 
mor will eafily return. In a Scirrhus, Sarcoma, or Steatoma, 
when the glandular, fleſhy, or pinguious Subſtance is hard, 
though the Coar be wounded, the Marter will not flow out : 
Wherefore the whole Tumor, with its Bag, muſt be carefully 
extracted, as we have already directed; ſo that none of the 
Coat may be leſt behind. In other Tumors, where the Mat- 
ter is ſoft and fluid, if the Coat be wounded or lacerated, the 
Contents are immediately diſcharged ; then all chat can be ex- 
trated of the remaining Bag, muſt not only be removed with 
the Knife and Sciſſars, but, if any Fragments ſhould happen to 
remain, they muſt be extirpated with corroſive Medicines ; 
ſuch as red Precipitate, with burnt Alum, or the Unguentum 
Fgyptiacum mixed with a Digeſtive : And then the Wound may 
be healed like other Wounds, without the Danger of a Relapſe. 
When, in the Extirpation of encyſted Tumors, Eicharotics 
are preferred to the Knife, the Lapis Infernal, Butter of An- 
timony, or the like, may be applicd : Bur, in my Opinion, 
when the Tumors are large, hard, of a cancerous Diſpoſition, 
inveterate, and 3 the Method by Eſcharotics is often dan- 
erous, becauſe a Scirrhus is eaſily changed into a Cancer: 
And in other Caſes they cannot be totally conſumed without 
incenſe Pain, large Effuſions of Blood, with great Decay of 
Strength, or the of Life. It is, therefore, ſafer to extirpate 
large hard Tumors by Incifion, though ſometimes they raay 


be happily removed by Eſcharotics. Hut if the Tumors be of 
12 Y 


ſofter Kinds, ſuch as the Atheroma or Meliceris, | frequently 
uſe this Method, opening the Integuments and Bag with a 
Cauſtic, or with a Knife, in the Middle of the Tumor, and dif- 
charging the contained Matter; then by promoting Suppura- 
tion, and the Uſe of Corroſives, I extirpate the Bag; and de- 
terge and incarn, as in other Wounds. This Method I think 
milder than removing the entire Coat by Incifion. Heiſt. Chir. 

For PHLEGMON, fee INFLAMMATIO. 

For Abſceſles, ſee ABsCEssUs. 

For Tumors and Inflammations of the Breaſts, ſce Mama. 

For Inflammarions of the Teſticles, ſee Tesr1CUL1. 

For Eryſipelatous Tumours, fee ERYs1P&Las. 

For Furuncles, ſee FURUNcULvUs. 

For Bubos, ſee Buso. 

For Carbuncles, fee CARBUNCULUS. 

For Clilblains, fee PER N10. 180 

For the Gangrene and Sphacelus, ſee GANGR.EXA. 

For Burnings, ſee AMBUsT10. | 

For ſcirrhous Tumors, ſee Sci R Hus. 

For cancerous Tumors, ſee CAR cINOMA. 

For cedematous Tumors, ſee OEDERR IA. | 

For fungous and dropſical Tumors of the Joints, ſee 
Fuxevs. 

For fleſhy Tumors, ſee N.zvvs. 3 

For Tumors of the parotid Glands, fee PaRoT1s. 

TUNA. A Name for the Opuntia. Indian Fig. 

TUNETANUS FLOS. A Name for the ArRIcA Ns FLos. 

TUNICA. A Name for the Caryophyllus ; altilis ; major. 

TUPA-IPI. A Species of * Onion, which grows in 
Bra called by the Portugueſe Cebola Albarea. 4 

UPHUS, or TUFUS. See T yPHos. 

TUPEEWA. A Name for the ScoraRTA. | 

TURAS. The ſecret Effect of the Water; as Thonus is that 
of the Earth; and Samies that of the Air. Paracelſus. 

TURBEDON. The Arabic Name for TuRzITY. _ 

TURBINATA OSSA. The turbinated Bones of the Noſe. 

TURBINATUM. The Pineal Gland. | 

TURBITH and TURPETHUM. Offic. Turbith Alexandri- 
num Officinarum. Ger. 335. Emac. 415. Turbith Officinarum. 
Park. Theat. 1610. Turpet repens Abs Althee, vel Indicum. 
C. B. P. 149. Convolvulus Indicus, alatus, maximus, foliis Ibiſco 
nonnihil ſimilibus, anguloſs. Raii. Hiſt. 2. 1882. Tourn. loſt. 84. 
Convolyulus Zeylanicus alatus maximis foliis, Ibiſco nounihil ſimi- 
libus anguloſis. Tiraſtawalu. Turbith Arabum legitimum & Off- 
cinarum. H. Muſ. Zeyl. 26. TURBITH. 

| This is a Root about a Finger thick, brown on the Outſide, 

and whitiſh and ſomewhat re ſinous within; of an hot Taſte. 

Herman, in his Catalog. Hortenſ. Lugd. Batav. gives à Figure 


and Deſcription of ir. He ſays, the Root is long and ſpread- 


ing; when broken, yielding a milky Juice, which ſoon hardens 
into a refinous Subſtance. Ir ſhoors forth many long, trailing, 
and climbing Branches, that twiſt one about the other like che 
reat Bindweed ; the Leaves are ſoft and downy, and in Shape 
like thoſe of Marſhmallows. The Flowers come forth among the 
Leaves, ſeveral ther, on long Foot-ſtalks, of a white . 
in Shape like thoſe of the great Con volvulus, of which it is a 
Species. It grows plentifully in Ceylon and Malabar in the os 
Indien; from whence the Roots are brought to us, being t 
2 — — ſtrong Cath | tough ous 
urbith is a pretty ſtrong Cathartic, purgi 
Humours from the remote Parts; and thereby helps the Dropſy, 
Gout and Rheumariſm ; and is put into ſeveral of ths ſtronger 


1 * 
* 1 
1 1 ' *Þ 1 


The ; 
Root. Millers Bot. Off. | | 
\ Twrbith Gallorum. A Name for the Seſeli; que Fervle facie ; 


Horus The Turbot. See Rnompus. 3 
- TURCHO.S. Offic. Worm. Muſ. 106. Charlt. Fol. 15 

Boer. 265. De Laet de Lap. 87. Turchefia. Aldrov. M 
Metall. 902. THE TURQUOIS. 

This is a precious Stone of the opaque Kind, and 
with Streaks of green, white, and blue. There are two Species 
of ir, the Oriental, and the Occidental: The former is more 
blue than green, and is found in Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies. 
There are two Sorts of it; one, which always retains its Colour, 
and is called the Turchois of the old Rock; and another, which 
loſes a little ot its Colour, becomes greeniſh, and is called the 
Turchois of the new Rock. 

The occidental Turchoiſe is of a Colour partly and 
pay white: It is found in Spain, Germany, „ and 

4 | 


Sometimes Turchoiſes are found as large as an ordinary Nut, 
but very rarely; ſince their Bulk is generally no greater than thac 
of a very ſmall Nut. | 

This Stone is thought pr to fortify the Sighr, and 
the Spirits of the Brain; but this pretended Virtue is not to 
be confided in. If it is reduced to a fine Powder, and exhibited 
internally, it operates like other alkaline Subſtances; abſorbs 
Acids, and ſtops Fluxes ; Hemorrhages, and Vomiting. The Doſe 
is from fix Grains to one Scruple. Lemery des Drogues. 

The Virtues of this Stone are very great in Falls; a memo- 
rable Inſtance of which is related by Boetius concerning him- 
ſelf. Scylla would have it to be a Sort of Fiſh's Tooth. 
Dr. Woodward is of Opinion, that the Stones which the Jewel- 
lers call Turquoiſe, are only * — of Bones ting d with a 
dleuiſh Colour in che Veins of per Mines, where they are 
found. Theſe Stones are poliſhed by the Lapidaries, and ſet in 
Rings. Woodw. Attempt. F. 2. Brown's Travels. Dale. 

TURCHOSA. A Name for the Turcnois. 

TURDUS. Offic. Turdus vulgaris, Mer. Pin. 176. Turdus 
wviſcivorus minor. Bellon. des Oyſe. 326. Turdus ſimpliciter 
diftus. Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 600. Turdus minor alter. Geſn. de Avib. 
690. Turdus muſicus. Schw. A. 361. Turdus Fergeyer dictus, 

ve V N minor. Raii Ornith. 188. THE MAVIS, or 

HRUSH. 
Theſe Birds, when ſtuffed with Myrtle-berries, and roaſted, 

are ſaid to be exhibized with Succeſs to thoſe who labour under 
Flouxes. Plin. Bellon. In the Time of the Plague they are, by 
Alexand. Bened, ſaid to be highly beneficial when macerated in 
Vinegar. The Powder of theſe Birds is, by Gainarins, recom- 
mended againſt the Effects of the Nape/lus or Monkſhood. Dale. 
_ Twrdys is alſo a Name for a Fiſh, which Authors thus diſtin- 


guiſh, | | 
Tour Dpvs.. Offic. Charlt. Piſc. 13. Bellon. de A 


258. Mer. Pin. 186. Turdus vulgatiſſimus. Raii Ichth. 319. 


Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 136. Turdus primus, Rondel de Piſc. 174. 
Aldrov. de Piſc. 21. Jonſ. de Piſc. 26. Turdus primus. Gein. 
de Aquar. 1016. THE WRASS, or OLD-WIFE. 

This Animal is found in the main Ocean, and in the Medi- 


terranean, Alexander Trallian highly recommends it in the 
Epilepſy and Pleuriſy. Dale. | 7 | 
. TURNERA-: :- 


The Characters are; | 
It bath a funnei-ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of five Leaves, 
which are faſtened ro the Calyx, which is mo ous, and di- 
vided into five Parts at the Top: Under the Flower-cup there 
are two Leaves, which join at the Bottom, and ſurround the 
Cup: From the Centre of the Flower-cup ariſes. the Pointal, 
which is divided into three Parts to the Bottom, and ſurrounded 
by five Stamina. This Pointal afterwards becomes an almoſt 
- ſpherical Fruit, which is divided into three Parts, and filled 
with roundiſh- Seeds, which are faſtened to the Placenta by 
{lender Threads. | ? 
' Miller mentions two Sorts of Turnera; which are, 
1. Turnera fruteſcens ulmifolia. Plam. Nov. Gen. 15. 
2. Turnera fruteſcens, folio longiore & mucronato. 
Theſe Plants are both of them Natives of the warm Parts of 
America. The firſt Species was found by F. Plumier in Martinico, 
who gave it the Name of Turnera, from Dr. Turner, a famous 
Emgliſb Phyſician, who lived in Queen Elizaberh's Reign, and 
wrote an Herbal, in which he has principally figured and de- 
ſcribed the uſeful Plants. 1 | 
* The other Species was diſcovered by Sir Hans Sloane, Baronet, 
who has figured it in bis Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, under the 
following Name; Ciſtus urticæ folio, flore Iuteo, maſculis trigonis. 
But both cheſe Sorts were obſerved by Dr. William Honſteum, in 
ſeveral Parts of America. Millers Dictionary, Vol. 2. 
TURNESIUM. 7uprio:or, The Name of a Weight men- 
2 N. Myrepſus. Sect. 8. C. 116. But it is not known 


4 TURPETHON Turbith. 


TozezTaor MinezzaLs. Turpeth, or Turbich Mineral. 
See Mercvurivs. 


Pulvis \Diaturpethi compoſitus takes irs Name from this TIR 


TUR 


Stone 
the Bones from being fractured in u Fall. 


„ . Bra 
112. Sinapi album. 
2. Turritis 


Barbarea muralis. J. B. 2. 869. E 
fimilis birſuta gn C. B. Prodr. 42. 4 Fe” 
* Turritis; vulgaris; ramoſa. T. 244. Burſa Paſtoria, ſive 
Piloſella filiquoſa. J. B. $70. 
4. Turrius * Leucoii Tours. T=ft. 224. Boerb. Ind. A. 215. 


Camelina. Offic. Ger. 213. Emac. 273. Camelina 
alterum amarum. Park. "Theat. 86 , . — . 
C. B. P. 109. Myagro affinis planta ſiliquis lengis, J. 42 894. 
Raii Synop. 3. — Eryſimum Galens & Theopbraſto. Rui 
Hiſt. 1. 811. TREACLE WORMSEED. 
This is ſome:imes found in putrid Places, and flowers in 
une and July. The Herb itſelf is uſed, which kills and dif- 


pr dads, 1 eee goin the . — 2 Poi is * 
to lleptic cures | 
the Mouth” Bl. W 

Belides the foregoing Species of Twritir, Dali mentions the 


following Sort 5 ch Is, 
Tun Rrris. Offic. Ger. 212. Emac. 272. Reli Hiſt. 1. 799. 
Symp. 3. . Tourn. Inſt. 223. Turritis vu/gatior, J. B. 2. 
36. Park. Theat. 852. Lobelio Braſſica 3 hiſpida, non 
ramoſa. C. B. P. 112. Lencoium flore albo 2 vis uno ver ſu 
Men & reflexis. Ejuſd. 243. OWER UST ARD. 
This is found in ſandy Hillocks, and flowers in ume. The 
only Part of it uſed, is the Herb irſelf ; the Juice of which 
by ſome, recommended for curing Ulcers of the Mouth, 
_ Worms. Dale. 
— TURSIO. The Porpoiſe. 
TURTAS, Tuflas, A fort of Tart, made of Dates, Meal, 
and Water, and baked undet the Embers. Erotias. 
TURTUR. Offic. Schrod. 5. 324. Mer. Pin. 175. Bellon. 
des Oyſe. 310. Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 307. Geſn. de Avib.' 277. 
Schw. A. 362. Charlt, Exer. 85, Jonf. de Avib. 64. Raii Or- 
nith. 18 * Synop. 61. Will. Ornith. 134. THE TUR- 


TLE-D 
This Bird, and its Fat, are uſed. In Virtues it a with the 
Pigeon, eſpecially in topping Dyſenteries, immoderate 
Dilcharges of the Menſes. e Fat, cnlle&ed when the Animal 
is roaſting, is, according to Schroder, properly uſed as an Oint- 
mam in Diſorders of the Kidneys, Abdomen, Breaſt, and 
roins. e. | 


TURUNDA. Tents. 


Tents are ſometimes uſed in d Wounds, and are made 
of ſcraped Lint artfully rolled up, with a broad Head like a 
Nail. Their Length and Thickneſs are different, according to 
the different Sizes of the Wound for which they are deſigned. 
See Tab. XXIII. Lit. K, L, M, and N. This fort of Tents are 
principally uſed in deep Wounds and Ulcers ; for by their Aſſiſt- 
ance, 1. edies may not only be conveyed to the inner- 
moſt Receſles and Cavities of the Wound; but, 2. — ut 
vent the external Parts of the Wound from coaleſcing, 
the Bottom appears to be healed. 3: Ey their Means, alſo, 
Wounds may be conveniently cleanſed from Blood, and other 
Sordes. Bur they muſt not only be fitted ro the Wound, bur, 
alſo, made extremely ſoft, that they may not increaſe the Pain 
of the Wound. t they may not obſtruct the Healing of the 
Wound, if it appears to be ſufficiently deterged, and that the 
Cavities are gradually uniting, the Tents ſhould be leſſened in 
Size, and, as ſoon as poſſible, entirely laid afide. And it is not 
improbable, that the Neglect of this Caution induced ſome 
Surgeons, both antient and modern, of no mean Reputation, 
to forbid entirely the Uſe of Tents : Among theſe ate Maga- 


tut and Belloſte. 


Some Tents are, alſo, made of Linen Rags, not ſcraped, but 
entire, twiſted together in a conical Form, with a Theta fa- 
ſtened at its Baſis; but the ſmall End ſhould be a little ſcraped, 
to render it ſofter, that it may not increaſe the Pain, The 
Thread is faſtened to rhe Baſis, that the Trat may be eaſily ex. 
tracted, if ic ſhould accidentall og ng the Cavity of the Ab- 
domen or Thorax. See Tab, XXIII. Fig. O. Kind of 
Tent is r in Wounds which te" into the 
Cavity of the Abdomen and Thorax, left they ſhould heal, be- 
fore the Blood, and other purulent Matters, be evacuated: - 
A third Kind of Tent is made for dilating the Orifice of 
a Wound, leſt it ſhould be too narrow, that the Blood, Sanies, 
or any extraneous Subſtance 
more ealily extracted, or that 
admitted. Theſe Tents are 


of 


within the Wound, may be 
medies may be more conveni- 
enerally made of a Piece 
anner; or of the dried 
or Comfrey ; 
which 


ed in a peculiar 
Turnep, Calamus aromaticus, 
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which are of ſuch 8 Nature as to imbibe the Matter that flows 
to them; and, . by theſe means ſwelled, they dilate the 


Orifice of the Wou Not unlike Tents are thoſe Tubes or 
Pipes of Lead or Silver, which are ſometimes uſed for diſ- 
charging Blood or Pus out of narrow Wounds or Ulcers ; 
5 5 ſometimes for evacuating dropſical Waters, and Urine. 
eir Size and Figure vary according as the Nature of the 
Wound may require. See Tab. XXIII. Lie. P, O, R. 8, T, V, X. 
Tents are rejected by Magatus and Belleſte in Fiſtulas. See 
FisTULA. EE 
Garengeot's Objections to Tents in Wounds of the Abdo- 
men are conſidered under the Article ABDOMEN. 
For the Uſe of Tents in the Cure of Inguinal Ruptures, ſee 
BUBONOCELE. | 
The Reaſons againſt the Uſe of Tents in Lithotomy are 
taken Notice of under the Article L1THoTOMIA. 
TURUNDULA. A ſmall Tent. 
IS. The fame as Thus. . 
TUSAI, A Name for ſeveral Species ot Corona Imperialis. 
TUSSEDO. A Cough. | 
TUSSICULARIA. Medicines which excite a Cough, Cel. 
Asrelianut. | 
-  TUSSILAGO. | 


The Characters are ; 
The Root is very creeping ; the Flower conſiſts of very 


numerous Barbulz, ſtands on a ſingle Stalk, and is included in 
a Calyx, which has a mulrifid Baſe. ; | 
Boerbaave mentions two Sorts of Tuſſilagp; which are, 
1. Tuſſilago; vulgaris. C. B. P. 197. Towrn. Inſt. 487. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 101. Tuſſilago, Farfara. Offic. Tuſfilago. J. B. 3. 563. 
Ger. 666. Emac. 811, Park. 1220. Raii Hiſt. 1. 259. Sy- 
1 COLTS- FOOT. 


e Roots of Colts-foor are thick at the Head, from which. 


run ſeveral Strings. The Flowers ſpring up about the latter 
End of February, or the Beginning of March, on Stalks about 
two or three Inches long, beſet with ſharp-pointed ſcaly Leaves; 
they are yellow, radiated, and in Shape like Dandelion, which 
turn into Down like them : 'The Leaves ſpring up, after theſe 
are gone, ſomewhat roundiſh, but 8 and indented about 
the Edges, hollowed- in next the Stalk, in Shape like Butter- 
bur, but much leſs, whitiſn underneath, having the upper Part 
green, but covered with a cotrony Skin, that is eafily wiped 
off, It grows in moiſt watery Places, and flowers early in 
the Spring. The Leaves and Flowers are uſed. 

They are pectoral, and accounted good for Diſeaſes of the 
Lungs and Breaſt, as Coughs Conſumptions, and Shortneſs 
of Breath; and are frequently put into peCtoral Apozems : 
The dry Herb, cur ſmall, is ſmoked among Tobacco for 
Coughs, and other Affections of the Lungs. Miller's Bot. Off 
| Colts-foot-leaves are bitter, glutinous, and a little ſtyptic; 

they have the Taſte of an Artichoke, and give but a very faint 
Tincture of Red to the blue Paper. There ſeems to be in this 
Plant a Salt reſembling that of Coral, involved in Sulphur, and 
2 great deal of viſcous Phlegm. The Leaves and Flowers are 
very ſweetening, moderately Ree, and dedicated (it I may 
ſo ſay) to the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, which are occaſioned by 
acrid and falciſh Seroſities. The Leaves are preſcribed to afth- 
matic Perſons, to ſmoke after the manner ot Tobacco. Mr. 
Boyle adviſes to mix with thoſe of Colts-foot, Flower of Sul- 
phur, and ſome powdered Amber: He affirms, that this Medi- 
cine has cured ſeveral of the Phthiſick In the Time of Dioſco- 
rides, they made thoſe that were afflicted with theſe Diſtem- 

rs, receive the 'Smoak of the Leaves of this Plant at their 
Nabe The Flowers and Leaves are uſed in the pectoral 
155 ; there is a Syrup 


Decoctions, and Lohochs to make one 
he following Ptiſan 


and a Conſerve made of theſe Flowers. 
1s very good for a dry Cough. | 
Pour four Quarts of boiling Water upon four Handfuls'of 
the Leaves of Colrs-foor, and three Pugils of the Flowers; 
two Pugils of the Tops of Hyſſop, one Ounce of Railins, 
and three Spoonfuls of Narbonne Honey; boil it a little; 
take the Por from the Fire; cover it, and ftrain the Prifan 


when. it is cold. Martyns Tournefort. 


Hillerius informs us, that he reſtored many Children labour- 
ing under an Atrophy, only by the Leaves of Colts foot, which 
he ordered to be cut down like other Por-berbs, made up with 
a farinaceous Puls, fried in Butter like Sage, and uſed for a 
long Time, as we are informed by D. Same ex Ovſervat. 
Hie ron. Reuſneri. Raii Hiſt. Plant. ba | | 

2. Tuffilago ; Alpina; rotundifolia; glabra. C. B. P. 197. 
M. H. 3. 130. Boerb. Tad. alt. Plaut. Vol. 1. = 

This Plant, in all Probability, is called Tyſ#ago, from the 
Word Tuff; becauſe it is good for a Cough. It receives 
the Name Bechion from the Greek Word ge, which correſponds 
to the Latin Tufts. It is called Ungula Caballine, or Calteum 


Equinum, becauſe its Leaf, in Shape, reſembles an Horſe's Foot. 

It receives the Name of Farfara, or Farfarella, becaule its 

Leaves reſemble thoſe of the white Poplar, or appear to have 
5 | 
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Meal ſprinkled on them. It is, alfo, called Filius ante Patrem, 
becauſe in the Months of February and March, when its Leaves 
have not appeared, it ſuddenly / Arr forth its Flowers, which 
hardly continue above two Days. n 

The Flowers, Roots, Stalks, Leaves and Fruit, are uſed in 
Medicine; They are of à penetrating, beating,” and lenitive 
Quality; for. which Reaſon os ele thick and pituitous Hu- 
mours contained in the Lungs; and are good in Coughs, Con- 
ſumprions, and Pleurifies. The recent Leaves bruiſed in a Mor- 
tar, and boiled with double the Quanticy of Sugar, are excel» 
lent in a Phthiſis, an Exulceration of the Kidneys, a long-con- 
tinued ulcerous Gonorrhcea, and Diſorders: of the Stomach 
ariſing from Phlegm. Colts- foot is accounted alexipharmic, 
becauſe it excites Sweat. The recent Leaves, applied externally, 
are beneficial for the Cure of Ulcers and Inflammations. Its 
Juice drank for ſome Days, is ſaid to cure quarran Agues. H. 
Plant. adſcript. Boer haav. Hut, | 

1058818. A Cough. © : | 

A Cough and an Aſthma are ſo nearly related, and fo frequently 
complicated, that the one can hardly be without the other: A 
Cough, then is a violent Expulſion of a toreign Matter from the 
Bronchia of the Lungs, by means of their increaſed contracted, 
or convullive Force, accompanied with a violent Expiration. 

As I intend to give the Hiſtory and Pathology of this Diſorder, 
I ſhall begin with a Deſcription of thoſe Parts, wbich mot imme- 
diately concur to the Production of a Cough, that thus we may 
diſcover the true Eſſence of this convultive Motion, and be 
able to underſtand irs ſeveral Differences. The primary Sear, 
then, of a Cough is, that large Canal, by means of which we 
breache, and which is divided into two Parts, the Aſpera Arteria, 
and the Bronchia : The latter of theſe are diſtributed through the 
Subſtance of the Lungs, whilſt the former reaches from the 
Lungs to the Fauces. The Origin of the Aſpera Arteria, 
which is called the Larynx, is a Canal, beginning at the Fauces, 
and form'd of five Cartilages, connected by three Mem- 
branes, the exterior of which is nervous ; that in the Middle 
fleſhy, and the internal glindular: The ſuperior Aperture 
of this Canal .is call'd the Glottis, which is covered with a 
cartilaginous Covering, called the Epiglottis : The Larynx 
is ſucceeded by a cartilaginous and membranous Tube, call'd 
the Aſpera Arteria, which, being wider at the Beginning, 
and gradually becoming narrower, in its Progreſs to the Lungs, 
is, near them, divided into two Ramifications, call'd the Bronchia. 
Theſe Ramifications are divided into numberleſs other, which 
are diſtributed through the Subſtance of the Lungs, and which 
conſiſt of cartilaginous Segments, and contractile Membranes ; 
then they terminate in ſmall Veſicles, like Cluſters, which adhere 
to theſe ſmall bronchial Ramifications, and conſtitute the moſt 
conſiderable Part of the Lungs. | 

All theſe pneumonic Canals, from Beginning to End, are ſur- 
rounded with a Membrane, conſiſting of longitudinal and an- 
nular Fibres, and furniſh'd with many excretory Ducts and Glands ; 
the Number, Situation and Figure of which is exquiſitely deli- 
neated by Morgagni adverſ. Tab. XI. Fig. 1. Thele Glands 
pour into theſe Canals, ſubſervient to Breathing, a thin, roſcid, 
mild, and lymphatic Humour, which, alſo, in all Probability, 
drops from thoſe Glands, which externally adhere to the Epi- 
you the arytenoide Cartilages, and the Extremities of the 

ronchia. Theſe Glands are repreſented by Heiſter in A. N. C. 
Cent. 7 & 8. Ob. 63. Provident Nature has beſtowed on theſe 
Ducts, Veſlels of various Sorts, eſpecially of the arterial Kind, 
diſtributed from the bronchial Artery : This bronchial Artery 
takes irs Beginning from the Trunk of the Arteria Magna de- 
ſcendens, above the Arch of the ſuperior inter-coſtal Arteries ; 
and is divided into three Ramifications, one of which runs ex- 
ternally upon the Aſpera Arteria, whilſt the other two diſtribute 
many Ramifications through the Whole Subſtance of the Mem- 
branes of the Trachea, and of the pulmonary Bronchia. Theſe 
Ducts, alſo, receive venous Veſſels from the bronchial Vein; the 
Ramifications of which, being propagated in the ſame manner 
with the Arteries, at laſt, by a large Ramification, terminate in 
the Trunk of the Vena cava deſcendens, and the Azyugos: Both 
theſe Species of Veſſels were diſcovered and are accurately deſcribed 
by Mr. Ruyſeb, in Epiſt. 4. And laſtly, the Ducts, ſubſervient to 
— receive Nerves from the Par vagum, and the inter- 

erve. e ee | | 

The primary Uſe and Function of theſe Canals is, to afford a 
a commodious Ingreſs of the Air to the Lungs; and a free Re- 
turn of it thence, in order to facilitate the Circulation of the 
Blood, ſo neceſſary to Life and Health: For this Purpoſe, thele 
Ducts are furniſh'd, firſt, with a large Number of Glands, not 
for ſecreting an excrementitious Liquor, for this Part is by no 
means naturally deſtin d for the Excretion of the Sords, but 
the gu of thoſe Glands is, to diſcharge a thin Lymph, which, 
by a mild and continual Eubrication, cheriſhes the Membranes 
of the Trachea and Bronchia, left they ſhould become wy by 
the continual Action of the Air in Inſpiration; and, when 
Lymph has perform'd its Office, it is reſolyd into Exbalations, and 
carried off with the expired Air, after the manner of curaneous 
Perſpiration. For the Line Purpoſe, theſe Duck, wi eee to 
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Reſpiration, are furniſh'd, , not only with nervous 
Coats, exquiſitely ſenſible, but, alſo, with muſcular Coats, poſ- 
ſeſſed of longitudinal and annular Fibres, by means of which 
they are capable, not only of conſtrictory, but, alſo, of a dila- 
tatory Motion, which provident Nature has beſtow'd on all the 
nervous and membranous Ducts of the _ as we find in the 
Ureters, the biliary Ducts, the Stomach, lnteſtines Nor is 
this Motion without its peculiar Advantages; for it greatly con- 
tributes, not only to promote the Ingreſs and of the Air, 
but, alſo, to the Secretion of the Lymph from the above- men- 
tioned Glands, and to the Circulation of the Blood, th the 
bronchial Veſſels. But, thirdly, tho theſe membranous Ducks 
are not of theroſelves ſufficient for the Buſineſs of Reſpiration, 
yet they are ſo neceſſarily connected with the other Parts, ſub- 
ler vient to the ſame Purpoſe, ſuch as the Lungs, the Pleu 
and the Diaphragm, together with the intercoſtal and abdomi 
Muſcles, that *tis almolt impoſſible, that when one Part acts, all 
the others ſhould not, alſo, begin to act. 

When theſe Parts are in their due and proper Condition, 
Reſpiration is carried on in a natural Manner : But when any 
one of them recedes from its natural State, Reſpiration is forth- 
with injured and perverted. Without conſidering other Difor- 
ders of Reſpiration, we only now treat of a Cough, which 
always ariſes from a preternatural State of ſome of the above 
mentioned pneumonic Canals. TI don't hefitate to affirm, that 
what in the Stomach produces a Vomiting, in the Bronchia gives 
riſe to the Cough ; that is, an Inverſion of their tonic Motion; 
for I am of Opinion, that under a Cough, the bronchial Ducts, 
being conſtricted from their inferior to their ſuperior Parts, force 
their contain d Air quickly and impetuouſly upwards, as if they 
were to expel ſomerhing foreign : But ſince, when theſe are 
diſorder'd, tis neceſſary the other Parts of the Breaſt deſtin d ro 
Reſpiration, and intimately connected with theſe, ſhould, in con- 
fequence of the itrict Conſent between them, become Par- 
takers of their inordinate Motions, it is ſufficiently obvious, 
why the more violent a Cough, which is a preternatural Expira- 
tion, is, the more violently the Breaſt, the Abdomen, and the 
whole Body ſhould be concuſſed. In conſequence of this Con- 
{ent, it alſo frequently happens, that when the Stomach, the Dia- 
phragin, the Oeſophagus, the præcordial Nerves, and thoſe di- 
ſtributed from them, or the pituitary Membrane of the Noſtrils, 
are, by any Cauſe, vellicated, the Ducts, ſubſervient to Reſpira- 
tion, being by that means affected, a Cough is excited. 

if, therefare, a ſpaſmodic, and convulſive Diſorder of theſe 
Ducts, is the remote Cauſe of a ny , their Vellication muſt 
neceſſarily be the immediate Cauſe of ſuch a convulſive Diſor- 
der, and conſequently of the Cough. Every Cough, therefore, 
has its Seat in the Breaſt, tho its productive Cauſes are not al- 
ways lodg'd there. And this Diverſity of remote Cauſes, which 
concur to the Production of a Cough, produces a great many 
different Species thereof. 

Nor do we intend to conſider that Species of Cough, which, 
as a terrible Symptom, accompanies. various Diſorders : Qf this 
Kind is a Phthiſical Cough which ariſes from a Colliquation of 
the Velicles, ard bronchial Veſſels, produced by an Ulcer of the 
Lungs ; and, conſequently, has, for its Foundation, a Solution 
of Continuity. In this Species of Cough, an ulcerous and fo- 
reign Matter is not conveyed through the pulmonary Glands, 
but thro' the corroded, lacerated, and gaping Cavities of the 
Bronchia, and, by vellicating the nervous Membranes, pro- 
duces the Cough. To the Claſs of ſymptomatic Coughs, alſo, 
belong thoſe which happen in Aſthmas, Peripneumonies, Pleu- 
riſies, a Scirrhus, and Impoſtumation of the Lungs, or an In- 
flammation of the Diaphragm and Liver. Of the ſymptamaric 
Kind, are, alſo, thoſe Coughs, which ariſe from a Wound inflicted 
in a Nerve or Tendon about the Neck; as, alſo, thoſe which 

iucceed Conyulſions, Epilepſies, and hyſteric Diſorders; For 
rheſe Species of Caughs are, for the moſt part, produced by 
a Vellication of the 3 only induced by Conſent, ſince 
the Cauſe of the Diſorder is lodg'd in a Place more or leſs di- 
ſtant from the Præcordia. | | | 

Nor ſhall we, at great Length, conſider that Species of 
Cough, which ariſes from a Falling of any foreign ſolid or fluid 
Body into the Aſpera Arteria, thro' the Aperture of the Glottis: 
TheſeAccidents are yery terrible, and often fatal, by induci 
a ſudden Suffocation, memorable [Inſtances of which are f 
in Marcelli Donati Hiſt. Med. Mirab. Lib. 3. cap. 7. To this 
Species of Coughs, belong thoſe produced by Tumors, Stones, 
and other preternatural Things, adhering to the Aſpera Arteria 
and Bronchia. Hence Authors, of — aro Veracity, aſſure 
us, that Stones, and other ſmall Bodies, like Hail, have been 
thrown up in Coughing, See Alexander Trallian, in Lib. 5, 
Paulus Ægineta, Lib, 3. Cap. 28 and 31. and Per. Borelli, in 
Obſ. Cent, 1. Ob/. 67. Gder th | 5 

or are we to conſider thoſe Coughs, which arę ed 
the Fumes of Lead, Metals, and, eſpecially of acid Miter, 
long inſpired with the Air; to which the Di and Refiners 
of Metals, Potters, who uſe much Litharge, Maſons, and thoſe 
who deal much in Quick-lime, are principally — 7 ons 
theſe Cougbs are eaſily accounted for ; becauſe, when the me- 


This Species of Cough is either dry or moiſt, accordi 
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tallic, and almoſt corroſive v enter the DuQts ſubſer» 
vient to Reſpiration, and poſſeſſed of an exquiſite Senſibility, 
they inſinuare themſelves intimately into them, and conftrict . 
them violently, which proves the Cauſe of a dry Cough, com- 
plicated with an Asthma. 

Nor does that ſlight and ſhort which, in Perſons ocher- 
wiſe ſound, is produced by a Suppreſhon of Tranſpiration, come 
under our Contideration. Coughs of this Kind are produced, when 
Perſons, eſpecially of pituitous Habits, ſuddenly expoſe their Heads 
or Breaſts, when warm, and under a gentle Perſpiration to Cold; in 
2 of which the acrid Serum, repelled from the Skin, falls 
upon the Aſperia Arteria and Bronchia. Coughs of this Kind are, 
alſo, produced, in old Perſons, when they lep in cold Places, eſpe- 
cially in the Night- time; or freely expole themſelves to a cold and 
Winter Air: This Species of Cough is, alſo, a Concomitant of 
a Coryza; and is ſoon cured, either by keeping warm, or, per- 
baps, more expeditiouſly, by the Exhibition of proper Diapho- 
retics. To this Species of Diſorders, alſo, belongs the Falling of 
the Mucus from the Noſtrils to the Fauces and Larynx: But this 

ucus is, however, eaſily expectorated in the Morning. 

But we ſhall creat, at greater Length, of that Cough which is 
a primary Diſorder, violently affects the whole Body, and racks 
the Patient, not only by its Vehemence, but, alſo, by its long Con · 
tinuance : This we call a a rheumatic Cough ; for it has for its 
Cauſe an inverted Motion of the Humours, from the Circum- 
ference of. the Body to the Lungs, and a Co on of them 
therein. Nor is it ever free from Horripilations, and febrile 

mmotions, principally obſervable towards the Evening. 
q 
the Habit of the Patient. The moiſt Species is incident to ſan- 
— and phlegmatic Perſons ; to Perſons whoſe nervous, fi- 

rous, and muſcular Parts, are ſoft ; to thoſe who abound with 
ſerous and piruitous Juices, ſuch as Women rather than _ 
and Infants, Children, and old Perſons, rather than — 
adult Perſons : But the dry Cough is more incident to hypochon : 
driac, ſcorbutic, and cachectic Perſons ; to ſuch as are of a 
rigid Habit of Body; to thoſe who have a weak nervous Sy- 
ſtem, diſpoſed to ſpaſmodic Motions ; and to ſuch as abound 
with an acrid Serum. 

The higheſt Degree of a rheumatic h is called a con; 
vullive or Chin-cough. This rages with ſuch unbounded Fury, 
and agitgres the Patient wich ſuch Concuſſions, that he fre+ 
quently ſeems to be in Danger of a Suffocation. Sometimes, 
eſpecially in the r it is dry; and none, or at moſt a 
very ſmall Quantity of thin Serum, more or leſs acrid, is ex- 
7 At other times it is moiſt; and then, after violent 

fforts, a ſublivid, and often an * tenacious Mucus is ex- 
pectorated. Under this Species of Cough the Patient's Extrey 
mities become cold; he is coſtive, diſcharges thin Urine, and 
his vital Juices, being too capjouſly and impetuouſly conveyed 
to his ſuperior P fill his Head and Breaſt ; Hence, under 
the Tony fe, his Face is red, his Veins tumid, and bis Pulſe 
ſtrong and quick ; his Eyes are prominent, and diſcharge _ 
his Eye-lids ſwell, and ſometimes, when he ſneezes, the Bl 
burſts from his Noſtrils. Sometimes, alſo, the ſmall Veſſels of 
the Lungs are ru „and a Spitting of Blood ſucceeds, This 
Species of Cough is frequently accompanied with an Hiccup, 
and troubleſome Vomitings; ſome Patients involuntarily — 
their Fæces and Urine; and others, eſpecially Children, in 
2 „contract Hernias; or, according to Hippocrates in 
ph. 6 Sal. 6. become gibbous. In M. N. C. Cent. 1, _ ob 
we have a memorable Inſtance of one of the Bodies of the 
Vertebræ of the Back, broken through the Middle, by the Ve- 
hemence of a Cough of this Kind. It is, alſo, to be obſerved, 
that an Apoplexy may be produced by the exceſſive Veher 
mence of a Cough. And Boyle obſerves, that by ſuch a Cough 
a ſudden Loſs of Memory, 28, alſo, a Pally of the Hands, and 
other Limbs, were produced. | 

The material Cauſe of a convulſive, or Chin-cough, reſides 
in the thin, acrid, and almoſt cauſtic Humour depoſited on the 
highly ſenſible Coats of the Ducts deftin'd for Reſpiration, This 

umour is either lodged only in the Larynx, and 8 Arteria, 
in which Caſe it produces a continual and ungrateful Titillation 
of the Fauces ; or it is more deeply ſeated in the 1 
Bronchia; and then it excites the moſt atrocious Efforts of 
Coughing. This Humour is generated by the acrid and impure 
Sordes, either not ſufficiently expelled to the Surface of the Body, 
or repelled by any Cauſe, eſpecially Cold, and conſequently con- 
geſted in the Lungs. we learn, a Suppreſſion of 
the Itch, Tineæ, and Achors of the Head, the Gutta Roſac 
as, alſo, a too haſty Conſolidation of Ulcers, or the Ropelling of 
the Gout, are ſucceeded by a Chin-cough : And there is no 
other Reaſon, why the M are preceded, accompanied, and 
ſuceeded with long continued Coughs of this Kind, than that 
the acrid morbillacious Matter is retired to the Ducts ſubſer : 
vient to Reſpiration, and violently velligates them. See A. N. 
C. Dec. 3. Obſ. 11, 4 | 


A rheumatic and conyulſive C ariſing from a common 
Cauſe, ſome Fault of the Air, for laftance, frequeotly rages epi- 
gan J Countries. It ſeizes principally in the —4 
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tum and Winter, eſpecially if the Winter, after a South Wind, 
and a moderate Warmth, ſuddenly becomes intenſely cold, and 

ing North Winds begin to blow. But this Cauſe only ex- 
cites a rhematic Cough in impure Habits; whilſt in others it 
only, for the moſt part, produces one of the catarrhous Kind: 
Hence we generally obſerve, that the Cauſe of theſe epidemic 
Coughs is an Air replete with pernicious fetid Clouds, or im- 
pregnated with other-acrid and often poiſonous Particles, the 
Cauſes, allo, of exanthematous Fevers' ; which Particles, when 


drawn in with the Air, not only produce a violent Cough, but 


alſo Aphthz, which render it mote intolerable, than it would 
have otherwiſe been. Beſides, in the Spring theſe ſeveral Coughs 
ſometimes rage epidemically, and are accompanied with an 
Hoarſeneſs ; and at this Seaſon they derive their Origin from 
the ſaline and acrid Exhalations contained in the Air, by the 
Heat of the Sun raiſed from the Earth after Winter, and inſinu- 
ating themſelves through the Glands of the Ducts ſubſervient to 
Reſpiration. See Hippocr. Epidem. Lib. 6. Sect. 8. Seunertus de 
Febribus, Lib 4. Cap. 17.  Sydenbami Opera. A of 
Let this ſuffice," with reſpect to the higheſt Degree of a 
rheumatic Cough, the Cauſes of which are generally external. 
But there are other Coughs, which are mote properly called 
theumatic, which proceed from an internal Cauſe, and which 
are not only long protracted, but, alſo, very uncaly to the Pati- 
ent, fince they arc complicated with rheumatic Pains of the 
Breaſt and Head, Hemicranias, Tooth-achs, Punctures of rhe 
Sides reſembling a Pleuriſy, and Defluxions of an acrid Mat- 
ter from the Head to the Fauces. Coughs of this Kind are 
principally incident to cachectic and ſcorbutic Conſtitutions, in 
conſequence of a Suppreſſion of œdematous Swellings of the 
Feet, or any other Tumors: And this prepoſterous Practice 
brings on ſo violent a Cough, and Difficulty of Breathing, that 
the miſerable Patient ſeems to be in Danger of being ſuffo- 
cated. Coughs of this Kind are very common in old Perſons, 
who abound with impure Juices; and in ſuch Patients it is pro- 
duced by external Cold, admitted principally to that Region of the 
Back, where the firſt Vertebra of the Loins, and greater Meſeteric 
Plexus of Nerves, are found; nor is it owing to any other Cauſe 
than a Conveyance of the acrid Serum from the external Parts 
of the Body to the Lungs. This _—_ of Cough, in pituitous 
and old Patients, who live delicately, uſe a ſedentary Life, and 
have neglected uſual: Veneſection, is frequently of the moiſt 
Kind, and produces a critical Effect; fince by its means the 
whole Maſs of Blood and Humours, though not without con- 
ſiderable Uneaſineſs, is excellently purged from the Redundance 
of impure Serum; ſo that when the Cough is removed, the 


natural Strength returns, and the Sleep, Appetite, and perfect 


Health, are reſtored. | 

To the Claſs of-rheumatic Coughs, alſo, belong thoſe of the 
ſtomachic and hypocondriac Kinds: The Cauſe of the former 
of which is lodged in the Stomach and that of the latter, 
deeper in the Hypochondria and Inteſtines: And both theſe 
Species of Coughs are produced, partly by a Conſent of the 
N and partly by a rheumatic Defluxion of Serum on the 
Lungs. The ſtomachic Cough diſcovers itſelf by peculiar 
Signs, which are a Nauſea, a Cardialgia, a Loſs of Appetite, a 
detective Digeſtion, a Senſe of Weight in the Stomach : And 
the firſt Stimulus ro Coughing is 8 about the Pit of the 
Stomach. The hypochondriac gh, on the contrary, is ac- 
companied with Flatulences, Spaſms of the Inteſtines, and the 
other hypochondriac Symptoms. The ſtomachic Cough is pro- 
duced by a bilious, acrid, and acid Sordes, which is lodged in 
the Stomach, eſpecially in its ſuperior Orifice, and in the Oeſo- 
phagus, and which vellicates the nervous Coats of theſe Parts, 
which are cloſely connected with the Ducts ſubſervient to 
Reſpiration. Hence this Species of Cough is accompanied 
with frequent Vomiting. It is moſt troubleſome, when the Sto- 
mach is empty; and is familiar to thoſe labouring under a Ter- 
tian, elpecially of the continual Kind, as we are informed by 
Hippocrates in Epidem. Lib. 2. The hypochondriac Cough is 
produced by thick, impure, and ſerous Humours, by the Force 
of 'Spaſms, and abdominal Flatulences, conveyed to the Breaſt 
and Lungs ; and it is the more violent, if an exceſhve Cold, 
or the Influence of exhorbicant Paſſions, have preceded, as the 
occaſional Cauſes. But it is to be obſerved in general, that 
every periodic Cough derives its Origin from Sordes lodged in 
the Stomach, or rather in the Duodanum. | 

We. muſt, alſo, conlider an habitual Cough, which may be 
juſtly called one of the catarrhous and rheumatic Kind. Tbis 
Species principally depends on a Relaxation of the Glands ſitu- 
ated in the Fauces, Palare, and Larynx, and is protracted for 
many Years with à continual. Expectoration. It is accompa- 
nied with a defective Digeſtion, and a ſucceſſive Conſumption 
of the whole Body. It is incident to ſerous Patients, to thoſe 
who lead a ſedentary Life, and to ſuch as are addicted to Lu- 
cubrations, and drinking of Wines. | 05 

As for che Prognoſtics of Coughs, a dry generally 


Coup h 
paſſes into one of the moiſt Kind, which, when of long ſtand- 
ing, becomes habitual, ſpoils the D 
chectic State, and a flow' Fever. 
5 7 


igeſtion, and induces a ca- 
A moiſt Cough, paſling into 
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one of the diy Kinds and leaving a Senſe of Weight in the 
Breaſt, ſubjects the Patient to the Danger of a putrid or an 

hectic Fever, according to Lommius, in Obſerv. Medicin. Lib. 2 
Convulſive and Chin-coughs are dangerous in Infants, becauſe 
they eaſily induce a Suffocation, eſpecially in difficult Dentiticn, 
and the Meaſles. In Children they produce Diſtortions of the Back, 
and Hernias; in pregnant Women, Abortion; and in Adults, 
a Spitting of Blood, and a Phthilis. That hs of this K ind 
are, alſo, ſometimes productive of a ſudden Suffocation, we are 
inform'd by Will, in Pharm. ration. p. 2. Sect. 1. Cap. 6. aud 
Hildauns, Cent. 2. Ohſ. 8. Coughe ſucceeding a Scirrhus of 
the Lungs, or any other of the Viſcera, are generally 'incurz- 
ble by any Remedies whatever And thoſe Coughs which are 
produced by a Repulion of exanthematous Eruptions, ceale 
when theſe Eruptions are again recalled; © Lommius, in the Parr 
above . informs: us, „ That all Coughs, which deprive 
e the: Patient of Sleep, are bad; and thae ſuch as are long- 
& continued, frequent, violent, and aceompanied with a De. 
« fluxion; that is, habitual, rbeumatic Cougbe, are ptoductive 
© of-bad Effects.“ Coughs happening to wrepfeff Patients, 
are bad Signs, according to Hippocrates in Set; 6. Aphor.” 35. 
On che contrary, a moderate Hear in the Night, an pal: 
Sweat or Moiſture over all the Body, à copious Diſcharge o 
Urine, a due Solubiliry of Body, tranquil Sleep, and an eafy 
Expectoration, are ſure Signs, that the bag in a fair Way 

of being removec. dig NUKE en en 365 
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In the Cure of a "rheumatic Cough, four Intemions are to he 
purſued: For, in the firſt Place, we are to correct the pec- 
cant Matter, diſpoſe it for Elimination, and, if neceſſary, pro- 
more Expectoration. Secondly, we are to derive the Afflux of 
the Serum from the Præcordia, and invite it to other more 
proper Emunctories. Thirdly, we are to check the exorbitant 
Commotions' of the Body. And, fourthly,” we are to reſtore 
Strength to the weakened Parts. 6 10 SRL 

If, therefore, the Bronchia are obſtructed by 2 tenacious 
coagulated Mucus, this Mucus is to be incided, reſolved, and 
ſoftened. This Intention is excellently” anſwered by the reſol- 
vent Roots; the beſt of which are, the Root of Florentine 
Orris; the Root or Fœæcula of Arum; and, What is very pow- 
erful in fuſing tough and tenacious Humour, and procuring 
ExpeCtoration, five of fix Grains of Squill-roor, exhibited with 
a little Nitre, as alſo Oxymel of Squills, Eſſence of Gum Am- 
moniac, aniſated Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, Milk and Flowers 
of Sulphur, and Sperma Ceti. 1 5 3404 O55 of 

An highly thin, acrid and ſaline Humour is difpoſed for Elimi- 
nation, 1 incraſſating Medicines, and fuch as correct the Acrimony 
of the Lymph. Theſe Intentions are excellently anſwer'd by 
Decoctions prepared of Barley, Shavings of Hartſhorn, Roots 
of Vipers-graſs, and Liquorice ; by Cremor of Barley and 
Water Gruel, prepared with ſweet Almonds, and Currants ; b 
a Decoction of Turneps, prepared with Sugar; by Jellies of 
the Horns of Deer, and other Animals; by Broths prepared of 
Fleſhes and Milk 3 by Lohochs of the Lungs of Foxes ; by the 
Syrups of Poppies, Colts-foot, and Mountain Diacodium; b 
Sperma Ceti exhibited with Milk ; and, above all, by Oil of 
ſweet Almonds recently expreſſed without Fire, and exhibited 
either alone, or with Syrup of Maiden-hair, or Julap of 
Roſes. Thus, 8 


Take of the Oil of ſweet Almonds, and of the Syrup of 
Maiden-hair, each one Ounce ; of Sperma Ceti, three 
Drams ; and of Saffron, fifteen Grains; Mix all together, 
and exhibit. 


The fame Intention is, alſo, excellently anſwered by Infuſions of 
Paul's Betony and Hyſſop; the Flowers of Mallows, Elder, red 
Poppies, Sage and Daiſies; the Roots of Liquorice; the Seeds of 
Fennel; and the Bark of Saſſafras. When a catarrhous Cough is be- 
come habitual, and accompanied with Loſs of Appetite, and a Con- 
ſumption, the Cure is to be attempted by Aſſes Milk, or Whey, 
or the Selteran Waters, mixed with an equal Quantity of Milk. 

When there is roo great a Congeſtion, Afflux, and Defluxion - 
of Serum in the Breaſt, as happens in a very moiſt, pituitous 
and long · protracted Cough, it is expedient to derive this Serum 
from the Præcordia and pulmonary Veſſels, partly by the Anus, 
the proper Emunctory of mucus Sordes, and partly by the Skin, 
the proper Outlet of the thinner and more ſubtle Humours. As 
in all Coughs, ſo more eſpecially in thoſe of the convulſive 
and rheumatic Kind, a due Solubility of Body is of great Ad- 
vantage, for procuring which, correcting the Acrimony, and 
mildly, though copioutly, and, without any Trouble or Loſs of 
Strength, evacuating the ſerous Sordes, I have found none of 
all the Laxitives more effectual than Manna, two Ounces of 
which may be exhibited in ſome proper Infuſion or Decoction, and 
the Doſe repeated as the Situation of the Patient requires. I 
2 diſſolve two Ounces of it in eight Ounces of the 

ater of Paufs Betony, or the Flowers of the Egyptian Thorn, 
with a gentle Heat, adding afterwards one Dram of the Toys 

rata 
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foliata Tartari,” and fem Drops of the Oils of Cedar, Aniſe, bor the-ſame Purpoſe.” In order'ts' fl 


or Mace. Gabelchovervs, alſo, in Cent. 4. Obſ. 7. recommends 
ſeveral Ounces of Manna to be exhibited for the ſucceſsful Cure 
of Coughs. The ſame Laxative may, . alſo, be exhibited in an 


anſwered by folutive Syrup of Roſes, recently extracted Caſſia, 
the laxative Decoctions, and Raiſins impregnated with Rhubarb. 


And if the Stomach cannot bear theſe Laxatives, the redun- 


.dant Serum and Mucus are, by Clyſters, to be evacuated 
through their proper Emunctory, which is principally in the 
large Inteſtine. 
By reſtoring the equal Circulation of the Blood 1 the 
whole Body, and eſpecially by inviting the Serum to che ſubcu- 
taneous Glands, its Afflux to the Præcordia is prevented. This 
Intention is anſwered by warm pectoral Infuſions of the Flow- 
ers of Mallows and Violets, the Leaves of Hyſſop and Sage, the 
Seeds of Fennel and Aniſe, and Cinnamon. Theſe Infuſions 
are to be drank in the Morning in Bed, obſerving a proper Re- 
gimen, and kerping the Body always in an equal Hear. The 
ſame Intention is, alſo, anſwered by the diaphoretic and bezoar- 
dic Powders prepared of Crabs-eyes, the Pulvis Marchionis, 
prepared Amber, diaphoretic Antimony, or, in its ſtead, Porerius's 
Antihectic, uneaicin'd Hartſhorn, and Cinnabar, with the Addi- 
tion of a few Grains of the 3 Oil of Num or of the 
Oil of Saffron. To theſe Powders we may, alſo, a Flowers of 
3 if the Cough is produced by a Retropulſion of Achors, 
_ or an Icch. 5 5 


The third Intention is to check the exorbitant Commotions 


of the Body; which is to be attempted in the very Beginning, 
for fear of greater Danger. 
this End, tte beſt is Saffron, which is highly friendly ro the 
Breaſt, and its Extract with the bezoardic Powders. Some, 
aiſo, order Oak-moks to be added both ro the Powders, and to 
the Decoctions. The fame Intention is, alſo, anſwered by the 
Pilule de Styrace mix'd with the Piluls Aloephangimæ, and ex- 
hibited in the Evening, ordering at the ſame Time Expectorants; 
iuch as Oil of ſweet Almonds, and Sperma Ceti. This End is, 
alſo, anſwered by the anodyne mineral Liquor, or the Liquid 
Laudanum of Sydenham, united with Spirit of Hartthorn, fo 
much extol'd by Boyle. If the Diſorder does nor yield to theſe, 
we are to have recourſe to more powerful Anodynes, ſuch as 
the Pilulz de Styrace, the Pilulæ Starckeyanæ, the Pilulz Wilde- 
ganſii, and Preparations of the Theriaca, | 

Nor for allaying the Vehemency of a Cough are we to con- 
demn Topics ; fince, in a Cough of the phthiſical Kind, 
great Relief is afforded by applying the Emplaſtrum Diaſulphu- 
ris Rulandi to the Breaſt. In à convulſive, or Chin-cough, 
excellent Effects are produced by anointing the Præcordia with 
the Unguentum potabile rubrum,” mixed with Spirit of Wine. 
The anointing the Sides of the Thorax with the pectoral Oint- 
ment in the Pharmacopceia Auguſtana, is of great Efficacy in 
allaying Coughs, mitigating Pains of Me Breaſt, and promoting 
Expectoration. In all rheumatic Goughs I have, from long 
Experience, found the following Plaiſter very beneficial. 


Take of the beſt Myrrh, Bdellium, and Amber, each half an 

Ounce; of Sperma Ceti, human Far, Wax, and red Lead 
each two Ounces; of Venice Soap, three Drams; of 'Saf- 
fron, one Dram; and of Camphire, half a Dram: Mix for 
a Plaiſter to be applied to the Breaſt, Neck, and Spine of 
Bick | 


In the Decline of the Diſeaſe, the fourth Intention is to be 
purſued, and the weakened Parts corroborated, becauſe Coughs 
eaſily recur. For this Purpole I recommend the Effence of 
Amber, and the Spirit ot Hartſhorn mixed with Tincture 
of Tartar, or the anodyne Liquor; wich the Addition of a few 
Drops of the Oil of Saſſafras- wood; as, alſo, the Eſſence of 
Caſcarilla. I have often obſerved happy Effects produced by 
a few Drops of the Balſam of Life, exhibited with Extract or 
Tincture of Saffron. In the End of the Ditorder, in order to 
corroborate the Stomach, I generaliy preſcribe the following 
Electuary ; 71 . 


Take of the Conſerve of red Roſes, two Ounces ; of the 

the Conſerve of Rolemary, one Ounce ; of prepared Am- 
ber and Nutmegs, each three Drams; and of the Syrup of 
Citron or Orange-p-el, a ſuſficient Quantity. 


Crato, in Lib. 37. Confil. extols Amber with a Decoction of 
Raiſins, and very juſtly, ſince that Medicine is poſſeſſed of a 
corroborative, and, at the ſame time, of a laxative Virtue. But 
the genuine Eſſence of Amber is far preferable ro Amber itſelf. 
The Stomach is, alſo, excellently corroborated by old and ge- 
nerous Falernian Wine, which the Antients, and ' eſpecially 
Pliny, greatly extolled-. Hippocrates, in Lib. de Vid Acu- 
torum, greatly recommends the Uſe of ſweet Wine for old 
Perſons. - Water of Paul's Berony, and of Hyſſop diſtilled wich 
Wine, and edulcorated, adding à little Saffron, is very proper 


: down to the 
great 'Succeſs, ſprinkled u 
Infuſion of Paul's Berony, or in Milk. This Intention is, alſo, 


. and Clove-gilly-flowers. The Mouth t, alſo; to be frequent!) 
e Aa wich French Brandy, or with A Decocton 05 


ſerve the Body in a | 
is particularly hurtful, and bad Effects are produced by cold, 
cloudy, and rainy Weather ; as, alſo, by exceſſive Hear ; but, 


ſubject to Coughs and 


Among the Remedies anſwering C 
ers of Sage, and Violets, each one Pugil; and of Cinna- 


TUS 


engthen the Glands of the 
Fauces and Bronchia, from which che Humour continually falls 
Larynx, and Aſpera Arteria I have always, with 


the Head u Powder prepared of 
Amber, Benjamin, Maſtich, Flowers of Roman Garonne, 


ze, Hyſſop, and e * — — 8 8 
In preventing and curing Of all Kinds, a proper R 
gimen is of the laſt Importance. The Air, then, ought to be 
neither too cold, nor too bot; but in ſuch a State d to pte- 
rpetual breathing Sweat. The Night Air 


moſt of all, by Northerly Winds. Thoſe who are frequent! 
/ Gararrkis, ought to abſtain from ſuc 
Aliments as are high-ſalted, indurared in the Smoak, roo 
ſeaſon d with Aromirice, as, alſo, ſuch'as ate acid and auſtere; be- 
cauſe theſe render che Blood, and its Serum, acrimonious and un- 
pure. They are, alſo, to have a due Regard to what they drink ; 
for no Malt Ligour is proper, and much leſs acid Wine, For 
Drink, ſuch Perſons ought rather to uſe Barley-water, or Prifan, 


r 
or a Decoction prepared of the China Root, Raiſins, and the 
Roots of Vipers-grals, or Hydromeh Which Gabelchoverus or- 
ders in the following Manner c 


Wake of deſpumeted Honey, focht Owen; r iir Wites 
22 e of Liquorice, five Drams ; fx Nes of the 


Seeds of Fennel, and Roots of ' Burner, each two Drains 4 
of the Flowers of Mallows, one Handful ; of the Flow- 


mon, two Scroples: Mix, and boil to the Conſumption 


Scorbutic Patients, afflicted with a Cough, may, for Drink, 
uſe pure Spring- water, not too cold, either alone, or corrected 
with ſweet Almonds, ot fine Wheaten Bread. The common 
Prople, with great Succe(s, in violent epidemical Coughs, pour 
9 5 upon the Bran of Wheat, and drink the Infuſion 
* en c : : . : : 4 , 1 l 2 
The Prevention of . hs, in a t meaſure ends 
upon à proper Uſe of the e Toa Penbasd who, 
when gcovering from a Cough, drink Wine, expoſe themſelves 
to the Cold, or indulge themſelves in exorbitant Paſſions, are 
forthwith ſeized with à more violent Cough, than that which 
they before laboured under. Old Perſons ought to guard againſt 
Cold of the Feet, and eſpecially of the Back; and becauſe 
in the Winter rheumatic Diſorders are eefily contracted, the 
Head, the Neck, and the Regions of the Præcordia and Loins, 
28, alſo, the Feet, in old Perſons, who are ſubje& to a Cough, 
are to be carefully fortified againſt the Cold with warm Linen 
and Cotton, in order to preſerve a moderate aud equal Per- 
ſpiration; for when . of theſe nervous Parts is affected 
and penetrated by the Cold, eſpecially by Northerly Winds, 
the reſt, in conſequence of their mutual Conſent, are preter- 
naturally affected. It is, alſo, neceſſary to keep the Body ſuffici- 
ently ſoluble, and the Perſpiration free; for which Purpoſe mo- 
derate, but frequent Exerciſe is ror during fine Weather, 
Thoſe who are piethoric, ought at ſtated Times, and eſpecially 
about the Equinoxes, to uſe Veneſection, or Scarification. Whey 
the Cough is epidetnical, we ought to guard againſt its Tyranny 
by a proper Regimen of light Aliments, and prelerying the 
Excretions free and uninterupted. 

In all Coughs we are to deal cautiouſly with Expectorants, 
ſweet Subſtances, and incraſſating Decoctions; leſt, as is Cu- 
ſtomary among the common People, by exhibicing theſe alone, 
and in too large Quantities,” we ſhould ſtill farther relax the Lungs, 
and excite a greater Afflux of Humours to them. And in fto» 
machic and hypochondriac Coughs, we ought totally to abſtain 
from ſuch Medicines, becauſe — ſpoil the Digeſtion, and by 
that means pave the Way for a Cachexy and Dropiy. a 

_ AChin-cough, ariſing from a Retropulſion of exanthematoug 
Eruptions, indicates the recalling of the peccant Matter to the 
Surface of the Body. For this Purpoſe nothing is more effe» 
Ctual than Æthiops Mineral, or Flowers of Sulphur internally 
exhibited with diaphoretic Antimony, or the bezoardic Powder, 
eſpecially at Night: Nor, beſides Friftions, and Bathing of the 
Feet, is there a more effectual Remedy for drawing the Serum 
from the Breaſt, than Velicatories ; provided the Dellcvey of 
the Age would but permic their Uſe." In the Chin-coughs of 
Children it is of conliderable Service to anoint the Soles of the 
TE OL Repreſſion of —— 

In Coughs ariſing from a n of cedamatous Tumdurs 
of the Feet, rs Clyſters, inciding and diaphoretic Medi- 
cines, and ſuch as detive the Motion of the Huwours from 
the Breaſt, gentle Diuretics are of ſingular Service; ſuch as the 
Tincture of Tartar, the tartariſed Tincture of Amber, and the 
viſceral Elixir mixed with the pectoral Elixir. But acrid ſaline 
Subſtances, and draſtic Diuretics, are not to be uſed, becaizſe 

the 


they carry off the fveet Serum; whereas the others cany off 
Ay — —— 22 — urinary —— work * 

6 ve frequently ſeen a long · contin ariſing a 
ſcorbutic — of the Blood and Humours, cured by an inter- 
nal Exhibition of Whey and Powders prepared of 
the Pulvis Marchionis, prepared Amber, diaphoretic Antimony, 
Extract of Saffron, 25 aqueous Extract of Caſcarilla, inter- 
poſing a Laxative of Rhubarb, and ordering for common Drink 
cold Water, corrected with ſweet Almonds z or the Selteran 
Waters, mixed with Moſelle Wine; or a Decoction with Wa- 
ter of ſuch temperate Species as have a Tendency to depurate 
and ſweeten the Blood. I have, alſo, towards the Evening, ex- 
hibited the Pilulæ Aloephanginæ, mixed with the Pilulæ de Sty- 
race, and ordered the Application of the above-deſcribed Plaiſter 
to the Breaſt, 

If the Cough is excited by the acid and bilious Sordes in the 
Stomach, nothing is more efficacious than Abſorbents ; ſuch as 
Crabs-eyes, and prepared Amber mixed with the Arcanum dupli- 
tum, with the Addition of a few Drops of the Oil of Mace: 
To theſe we are, alſo, to join mild Laxatives R red of Manna 
and Rhubarb. The ſtomachic Cough of Children is removed 
by a gentle Emetic, if nothing contraindicates that Practice. 

In a Cough ariſing from an Obſtruction of the Viſcera 
of the Abdomen, which is called an hypochondriac Cough 

thoſe Medicines are moſt proper, which recal the _ d 
Excretions of Blood. Happy Effects are, alſo, produced by An- 
tiſpaſmodics, and bathing the Feet: But nothing is ſo effectual 
as tepid mineral Waters, mixed with Goats, or rather Aſſes, 
Milk, and drank with a proper Regimen. ; 
A long - continued Cough, tending to a Conſumption, is moſt 
effectually cured by Aſſes Milk, provided the Body is duly pre- 
pared for drinking it: And this Method of Cure ſucceeds beſt, 
if long Journies, Changes of Air, and Corroboratives, are joined 
with it: Nor, if the Cough is very moiſt, has any thing a more 


ha ang than a proper Abſtinence from Aliments, eſpe- 
. * 


cially from Fle EO 
Ir is always expedient to. mix Anodynes, ſuch as the Pilulæ 
de Cynogloſſo, and the Pilulz de Styrace, with equal Quanti- 
ties of Laxatives, ſuch as the Pilulæ Aloephanginæ, or the Pi- 
-lulz Cratonis de Succino, and to exhibir them in Conjunction at 
Bed-time ; for when Anodynes are exhibited alone, I have obſery- 
ed, that the Cough is 2 and an Aſthma produced * too 
great Congeſtion of Humours, and a Weight about the Breaſt. 
As an intenſe Cold, ſo alſo an exceſſive Heat, is prejudicial to 
Perſons afflicted with a Cough. Hence Infuſions, if exceſſive» 
ly hot, exaſperate the Cough z for which Reaſon all the Liquors 
the Patient drinks ought to be only tepid. 
Veneſections are beneficial to | vm agg Perſons, whoſe Veins 
are tumid and.prominent, like Cords; or who have their Ex- 
cretions ſuppreſſed: They are, alſo, an excellent Preſervative even 
in old Perſons 
we be without Veneſection, when the convulſive Cough is fo 
intolerably violent, that in Children, and young Perſons, a Rup- 
ture of ſome of the Veſſels is to be dreaded from it. Sydenham 
affirms, that he cured a Cough of the convulſive epidemic 
Kind, only by VeneſeCtian, repeated Purging, and Veſicatories. 
Celſus, in Lib. 4. Cap. 4. when treating of the Cure of a Cough, 
Directions: © The Patient is to drink 
yſſop every other Day, and read with 
& a loud Voice, which is firſt hindered by the Cough, but 
* the Reading afterwards overcomes the Cough; then the 
© Patient muſt walk, uſe Exerciſe, and long-continued Frictions of 
e his Breaſt; then he is to eat fat F igs In a moiſt Cough, ſtrong 
c Frictions, eſpecially of the Head, with hot Subſtances, are 
« beneficial : poach'd Egg may, alſo, be exhibired, with the 
«* Addition of a little Sulphur ; and for Drink be is to uſe tepid 
« Water.” And I muſt own, I am of Opinion, that it is beſt 
to follow the Advice of Galen in curing a Cough, who tells 
us, that we are to preſcribe Things light, ſimple, and moſt fa- 
miliar to Nature, rather than compound active Medicines, pre- 
ared in the Shop, Thus I remember, among the common 
cople, to have ſeen an obſtinate chronical Cough, not only allevi- 
ated, but, alſo, my removed, by a Decoction of dried Turneps ; 
or of the Stalks of red Colewort; or of the Bran of Whear, 
mixed with Sugar. If the Matter of the Fluxion is thin, copious, 
and acrid, which is known from the Redneſs of the Eyes, the 
Titillation and Senſe of Biting in the Throat, and the ſaltiſh 
Taſte in the Mouth, the Juice of Spaniſb Liquorice, deſpu- 
mated mary, 6 an inſpiſſated Maſs conſiſting of Jelly of Hartſ- 
e 


gives the followin 
a Decoction of 


horn, and oction of Liquorice, and Oil of ſweet Almonds, 
mixed with Syrup of Poppies, and gradually ſwallowed, afford 
immediate Relief. No leſs common and excellent a Remed 


* 
is the Volk of a new- laid mixed with Sugar - candy and 
Saffron, drinking after it a Diſh or two of Bohea Tea ; as, alſo, 
freſh Butter, with Sugar and Milk, with an Infuſion of Paul's 


Betony, and the Flowers of red Poppies. 
When the „ yp the firſt and primary Inſtrument of the 
Voice, is ſo relaxed, and deprived of its Tone, that the Voice 
| hoarſe, it is expedient frequently to gargarize the Mouth 


rabs- eyes, 


Back, and 
every Fever of this Conſtitution, except only that the febrile 


| the ſeventieth Year of their Age; nor can 


8 | 
with a Gargariſm prepared of nervous Ingredients ; ſuch as the 
Flowers * Lavender, and common Chamomile, the 
Tops of Thyme and Origanum, Sage and Myrrh, boiled in 
Wine: Externally I uſe, with great Succeſs, to apply to the Larynx 
a Bag conſiſting of the above-mentioned Ingredients, wich an 
Addition of Amber and Styrax Calamita. Hippocrates, in Lib. 
de Victu Acutorum, would not have hoarſe Perſons purged ; but 
rather. choſe to cure the Coldneſ and Moiſture of their Con- 
ſtitutions, by drying their Heads, and the other Parts affected, by 
the Uſe of Topies. Hoffman. | 

In 1675, the Seaſon having continued unuſually warm, like 
Summer, till cowards the End of October, and being ſuddenly 
ſucceeded by cold and moiſt Weather, a Cough became more 
frequent, than I remember to have known it at any other Time; 
for it ſcarce ſuffered any one to eſcape, of whatever Age or Con- 
ſtitution he were, and ſeized whole Families at once; nor was it 
remarkable only for the Numbers it attacked, (for every Winter 
abundance of Perſons are afflicted with a Cough) bur, allo, on ae- 
count of the Danger that attended it. For as the Conſtitution 
both now, and during the preceeding Autumn, eminently rended 
to produce the epidemic Fever, and as there was now no other 
Epidemic exiſting, which by its Oppoſirion might, in ſome 
meaſure, leſſen its Violence, the Cough made Way for, and 
8 changed into, the Fever. In the mean while, as the 
Cough aſſiſted the Gonſtitution in producing the Fever, fo the 
Fever on this Account attacked the Lungs and Pieura, juſt as it 
had affected the Head even the Week preceding this Cough ; 
which ſudden Alteration of the Symptoms occaſioned ſome, for 
want of ſuffiicent Attention, to eſteem this Fever an eſſential 
Pleuriſy or Peripneumony, though it remained the fame as it had 
been during this Conſtitution. N | 

For it began now, as it always did, with a Pain in the Head, 
ome of the Limbs ; which were the Symptoms of 


Matter, when it was copiouſly depoſited in the Lungs and Pleu- 
ra, through the Violence of the Cough, accafion'd ſuch Sym- 
proms as belong to thoſe Parts. Bur nevertheleſs, as far as I 
could obſerve, the Fever was preciſely the fame with that which 
prevailed to the Day when theſe Coughs firſt appeared; and this, 
alſo, the Remedies, ro which it readily yielded plainly, ſhewed. And 
tho the pungent Pain of the Side, the Difficulty of breathing, 
the Colour ot the Blood that was taken away, and the reſt of the 
Symptoms that are uſual in a Pleuriſy, ſeemed to intimate, that 
it was an eſſential Pleuriſy; yet this Diſeaſe required no other 
Method of Cure, than that which agreed with the Fever of this 
Conſtitution, and did no ways admit of that which was proper 
in the true Pleuriſy. Add to this, that when the Pleuriſy is the 
original Diſeaſe, it uſually ariſes berwixt Spring and Summer ; 
whereas the Diſtemper we now treat of, began at a very dif- 
ferent Time, and is only to be reckoned a Symptom of the Fe- 
ver which. was peculiar to the preſent Year, and the Effect of an 
accidental Cough. *. 

Now, in order to proceed in a proper manner to the parti- 
cular Method of Cure, which Experience ſhews to be requilite 
both in this Cough, and in thoſe which happen in other Years, 
provided they proceed from the ſame Caules, it is to be obſerved, 
that the EMuvia, which uſed to be expelled the Maſs of Blood by 
inſenſible Perſpiration, are ſtruck in, and thrown upon the Lungs, 
from the Stoppage of the Pores by Cold; and, by irritating the 
Lungs, immediately raiſe a Cough. And the hot and excrementi- 
tious Exhalations being by this means detained in the Habir, 
a Fever is eafily raiſed in the Maſs of Blood, when either the 
Vapours are fo copious, that the at, are unable to expel 
them, or the Inflammation is increaſed by the adventitious Heat 
ariſing from the Ule of e e, Remedies, or too hot a 
Regimen, ſo as ſuddenly to cauſe a Fever in a Perſon who was 
already too much diſpoſed to this Diſeaſe. But of whatever Kind 
the Stationaiy Fever be which prevails the ſame Year, and at 
that particular Time, this new Fever ſoon aſſumes its Nature, and 
becomes of the ſame Kind, and is every-where ſubſervient there- 
to; tho' it may till retain ſome Symptoms belonging to the 
Cough, whence it atoſe. In every Cough, therefore, proceed- 
ing from this Cauſe, tis ſufficiently apparent, that Regard mult 
not only be had to the Cough, bur, alſo, to the Fever that ſo 
readily accompanies it. 

Relying on this Foundation, I endeavoured to relieve ſuch as 
required my Aſſiſtance by the following Method: If the Cough 
had not yet occaſioned a Fever, and other Symptoms, which, 
as we faid, uſually accompany it, I judged it ſufficient ro forbid 
the Uſe of Fleſh-meats, and all Kinds of ſpirituous Liquors ; and 
adviſed moderate Exerciſe, and the Benefit of the open Air, with 
a Draught of a cooling Pectoral Ptiſan, ro be taken 
whiles. Theſe few Things ſufficed to relieve the Cough, and pre- 
vent the Fever, and other Symproms, uſually attending it. For 
by the Abſtinence from Fleth, and ſpirituous Liqours, along with 
the Uſe of cooling Medicines, the Blood was ſo cooled, as not 


eaſily to admit of a febrile Impreſſion; and by means of Exercife 
thoſe hot Effluvia of the Blood, which ftrike in, and occafion a 
Cough, 2s often as the Pores are ſtopt by ſudden Cold, are com- 

| modiouſly 
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modiouſly exhaled in the natural and true Way, with Advantage 
to the Patient. Sydenham. | | 

TUTENAG. Speltre, or Zink. | 

TUTIA. Tutty. See CaDMIA. | | 

TYLLE GRANA. The Seeds of the leſſer Ricinus. Ca- 

lus, from Gregor, Hymman. * | | | 

TYLOMA, Tuxoua. A Callas. 5 

TYVMPANIAS. Tuureries. The fame as TYMPANITIS. 

TTMPANITES. A Tympany. | 

In no Part of the human Body are ſo great Diſorders pro- 
duced by Flatulences, which are nothing but Vapours and 
Exhalations, poſſeſſed of an expanſive and elaſtic Quality, than 
in the Cavities of the Stomach and Inteſtines; where bens 1 
it were, pent up in a Priſon, they violently diſtend theſe 
which are poſſeſſed of Senſation and Motion, deſtroy their 
Tone, produce great Pain and Anxiety, and by thele means 
greatly injure' all the ſeveral Functions of the Body. 

If the Stomach is preternaturally diſtended by Flatulences, 
very violent rv are produced, ſuch as intolerable Unea- 
ſineſs about the Præcordia, accompanied with a Difficulty of 
Breathing, an-Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, Inquietude, a Coldneſs 
of the Extremities, and an uncommon Loſs of Strength. In 
this State the Patient's Countenance becomes contracted and 
livid, and ſometimes the Fauces are ſo contracted, as to render 
Degſutition difficult; and Palpitatious of the Heart, Fluſhings, 
Dimneſs of Sight, Vertigos, and other Sympioms of the like 
Nature, are brought on. Flatulences of this Kind, are known 
dy a Tumour about the Pit of the Stomach, towards the Right 
Side, which is often diſcovered by the Touch; as, alſo, by a tre- 
quent and violent EruCtation, by which the Symptoms ate con- 
iderably mitigated. : =z ; 

The Caules of the terrible Symptoms produced by a violent 
Inflation of the Stomach, are theſe : Tis certain from Anato- 
my, that the Stomach is an highly nervous Part, and that the 
Ramifications of the eighth and intercoſtal Pairs of Net ves, are 
copiouſly diſtributed thro? its nervous Coat; and as theſe Rami- 
fications run off to all the nervous Parts of the Body, and ſuch 
as are ſubſer vient to Senlation and Motion, tis not to be won - 
dered at, if, in conſequence of this cloſe Communication; vio- 
lent Diſorders ſhould, alſo, be produced in all the other ſenſible 
Parts of the Body. And theſe Symptoms are accompanied 
with an Expanſion of the Stomach, by which the expanſiwe and 
conſtrictory Motion of the Diaphragm, on which Reſpiration 
depends, is hindered. And fince by theſe means the Cavity of 
the Thorax is leſſened, the Lungs cannot duly expand them- 
ſelves. Hence the free Paſſage of the Blood from one Ven- 
tricle of the Heart to the other is obſtructed. 1 
The Inteſtines, which are furniſhed with the ſame Kind of Coats 
and Ramifications of Nerves and Blood-veſſels,. with the Sto- 
mach, are, alſo, ſubject to ſimilar flatulent Diſtenſions; and, if 
the Whole of the large and ſmall Inteſtines are violently diſtended 
by Flatulences, there is not only a Tumor of the whale Abdo- 
men, but, alſo, a conſiderable Pain, eſpecially about the Navel, 
where the ſmall Inteſtines are ſituated, accompanied with an ob- 
ſtinate Coſtiveneſs, Inquierude, Anxiety, Refrigeration of the 
Extremities, and Loſs of Strength; in which Cale the Diſorder 
is called a flatulent Colic. When this Flatulence is not tranſito- 
ry, but protracted for ſome Months or Years, an hard Tumor 
of the Abdomen is produced, which, when ſtruck, ſounds like 
2 Drum, and is for that Reaſon called Tympanites; a Diſorder 
hardly curable by any Medicines, eſpecially when accompanied 
with an Aſcites, and an Extenuation of the ſuperior Parts. 

The proximate Cauſe of theſe Flatulences is twofold; the 
one, which is material, conſiſts in the eaſy and copious Gene- 
ration of theſe Flatulences, and is owing to Aliments, eſpecially 
of a tenacious mucid Kind, and ſuch as are fit for inducing 
Flatulences, ſuch as Pot-herbs, . the ſeveral Species of Radiſh, 
Peaſe, Beans, dry'd Sea Fiſhes, Summer Fruits, all fermentable 
and ſweet Aliments, Preparations of Honey, Ale prepared of 
Wheat, farinaceous and wheaten Aliments ; Paps, eſpecially pre- 
pared of Millet; and the Fat of Mutton, e if cold Li- 
quors are drank after then. But it is to be obſerved, that 
1beſe Aliments, whether moiſt or dry, are injurious in proportion 
to the Quantity taken. | 

The other, which is the formal Cauſe of theſe Flatulences, 
conſiſts in a confiderable Weakneſs of the periſtaltic Motion of 
the Inteſtines, which depends upon an obſtructed Influx of the 
nervous Fluid, and arterial Blood, into the Inteſtines ; for as this 
periſtaltic Motion, when in its natural State, not only reſiſts the 
Vo generated in the Inteſtines, in conſequence of their 
Moiſture, bur, alſo, without any Trouble, propels and eliminates 
them, fo, on the contrary, this Motion, when the Tone and 
Strength of the Viſcera are weakened, and their Membranes ren- 
dered flaccid, becomes incapable of any longer performing its 
proper Office. Beſides, the Alizaents, before they are con- 
vey d to the Inteſtines, -remain for a conſiderable Time in the 
Stomach, and are refolv'd into Vapours, Hence, in the adja- 
cent Daodenum and Jeiunum, on account of the Acrimony, 


- 


the Inteſtines, concur to the Production of Flat 


ing Arſenic to Dogs, he firſt obſerved violent 
ſpaſmodic Contractions of the Stomach. Then the Stomach, _ 
becoming flaccid, was afterwards incredibly diſtended by Flatu- 


the Flatulences contained in their 
.contrary Expanſion. This principally happens, when the flatu- 


mach and luteſtines, are, alſo, frequently the Cauſe 


TYM 


there is a particular Spaſm uced, which conſtricts che Right 
Orifice. of the Stomach or Pylorus, and by Conſent the I. ef; o 


that the Vapours cannot be diſcharg d, but violently exerciſe their 


elaſtic Force on the nervous Coats of the Stomach ; and when 
this Diſtention is removed by a greater Influx of the nervous 


Fluid, and the Tone of the Stomich is for a time reſtored, the 


Flatulences are with great Impetuoſity diſcharged upwards. 

As it is ſo, we may eaſily conceive, that whatever depraves 
the periſtaltic Motion, alſo. contributes to the Generation of 
Flatulences. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why Men of lax, 

atic Habits of Body, Women, old Perſons 


{pongeous, and phl 
and Infants, are highly ſubject to Flatulences. And becauſe, un · 


der an inordinate conſtriftory and dilatatory Motion of the In- 
teſtines, the Vapours continually generated in the inteſtines, can» 


not be freely tranſpir'd, but produce a great deal of Miſchief, 


we may eaſily underſtand why, by expoling the Abdomen and 
Limbs to the Cold, by walking upon cold Floors, immerſing 
the Hands in cold Water, or drinking cold Liquors when the 
Body is over-heated in the Summer-time, flaculent Colics, and 
Gripes, of the lower Abdomen, are ſo frequently produced; 
for all theſe Things have a remarkable Tendency to weaken the 
Tone of the Inteſtines. 
But other more powerful Cauſes, by 9 the Tone of 
ulences; for tis 
certain from Experience, that dangerous Inflations of the Abdo- 
men are L incident to thoſe whole: Strength is im- 
paired, and their Blood and nervous Fluid impoverithed by a 


Previous Diſeaſe; ſuch as a Dyſentery, an acute, 4 variolous, 


or a chronical intermittent Fever; exceſſive Hemorrbages, 
Wounds, the hæmorrboidal Diſcharge, Abortion, difficult La- 
bours, or an immoderate Evacuation of the Menſes or Lochia, 


eſpecially if che Patients, without paying a due Regard to their 


Strength, eat too copiouſly. Hence we may learn, what Judg- 
ment is to be form'd, when, as it often happens in acute and 
dangerous. Diſorders, about the critical Times, uncaſy Diſtentions 
of l Præcordia, accompanied with Rumblings, and a FHluctu- 
ation of Flatulences in the lower Abdomen, are perceiv'd ; for 
they. are, generally a Sign of Death, not only becauſe they indi- 


cate an extreme Loſs of Strength, but eſpecially becauſe they 


in a great, mealure obſtruct Reipirat ion. Theſe Inflations of 
the Abdomen, proceeding from a total Deſtruction of — 
are by the Liquors and Medicines taken by the Patient, whilſf 


alive, generally ſo increaſed, that the Abdomen is, by proper 


Means, ro. be compreſs d, for fear it ſhould break. 

"Tis; alſo, certain from Experience, chat violent and long conti- 
nu'd Spaims f the Prime Vie are ſucceeded by a want of 
Tone and a Flaccidity of the Inteſtines, a Weakneſs of their 
periſtaltic Motion, and violent luflations. Hence a ſpaſmodic 
Colic is frequently lucceeded by one of the flatulent Kind; 
which, when not rightly treared, and when anodyne Potions are 
exhibited in order to mitigate the Pain, frequently and eaſily de- 
generate into à Pally. For the Illuſtration of this, Wepfer's 

xperiments in Tr. de Cicuta aquatica, in order to demonſtrate 
the Effects of , Poiſon, are of ſingular Service; for by exhibit» 
Vomitings, and 


lences. This is, alſo, evinced by diſſecting thoſe who are taken off 


by any acrid Poiſon, which operates by 1 violent Spaſms ; 
for, upon making an Inciſion in their 


bdomen, their whole In- 
teſtines, by means of che Flatulences, burſt forth in ſuch a 
manner, that there is hardly a Poſſibility of replacing them. 

From a due Conſideration of what has been ſaid, we wo clearly 
underſtand, Why acrid Purgatives, and Emetics, Dyſenteries, 
and ſpaſmodic and Lo ace generally leave a remark- 
able Weakneſs. of the Prime Vie, which greatly tends to pro- 


duce {nflations of the Abdomen. 


It frequently happens, that both Spaſins and Flatulences af- 
flict the lnteſtines ; and whilſt the Spaſms contract their Coats, 
avities, attempt à violent 


lent Matter is poſſeſſed of a certain bilious Acrimony, as is ob- 


ſervable in ſucking Children, who are violently rack d by Gripes 


and Rumblings, which diſcover themieives externally by cheir 
vebement Exploſions, whilſt the Fæces of the Patient are green 
by the Admixture of an acid corroding Subſtance, which, like 
Aqua Fortis, conſumes fine Linen Cloths. I he ſame is, allo, ob- 
ſerved, when tenacious mucous Fæces mixed with Bile, and reſem- 


bling the Yolk ot an Egg, are — The thick and mucous 
led i 


Humours, which are in Infants r n a moilt and-mucilagi- - 
nous Cough, and which, by being ſwallowed, obſtruct the Sto- 


of copious 

Flatulences, accompanicd with 2 
Having already cunſidered thoſe Flatulences which equally diſ- 
tend the whole Inteſtincs, we now come to treat of thoſe parti - 


cular Inflations and Spaſms, which, in che Courſe of our Practice, 


we have obſerved only to afflict certain Parts of the Inteſſ ines. 


It is, 27 to be obſerved, that Diſorders of this Kind are 
C . | 


principally 


incipally incident to hypochondriac Patients, and hyſteric Wo- 
en; when, for 1442 Stomach is inflated without any 
xpanſion of the In eſtines. This principally happens, when 
the Spaſm poſſeſſes the Dwodenwm, or Beginning of the Fen- 
num. The Teum, alſo, without any Inflation of the Stomach, 
end large Inteſtines, is, in Children afflicted with Worms and 
Hernias, frequently found — expanded, and painful towards 
the Navel. And in 1 ondriac Patients, and thoſe labouring 
under the Hæmorrhoids, when the Inteſtinum Rectum, and in- 
ferior Part of the Colon, in conſequence of the Stagnation of 
the Blood, and its obſtructed Diſcharge thro' the bzmorrhoidal 
Veins, are violently conſtricted, and rendered narrow by the 
Spaſms, jthe ſuperior Part of the Co/on, and eſpecially its Fle- 
xure in the Side, and about the lumbar Region, is greatly 
expanded. Hence ariſes a preſſory Pain, which is commonly, 
tho' falſly, aſcribed to ſome Diſorder of the Spleen. It ſome- 
times, alſo, happens, that the Flexure of the Colos in the Right 
Hypochondrium, about the Liver, and Region ot the Stomach, is 
greatly elevated, and produces troubleſome Symproms ; the 
uſe of which is, in my Opinion, lodg'd in the Beginning of 
the Colon, which is fituated in the Confines of the Os Team, 
the Valves of the Colon, and the Inteſtinum caecum, ſince this 
Part of the Colon is deprived of its due Tane, and ſyſtaltic 
Motion ; in conſequence of which the Excrements are forced 
upwards, a Circumſtance which greatly contributes to the Genera- 
rion of Flatulences; and not only a ſpaſmodic Stricture, and ſubſe- 
quent tranſitor Inflation ſeize a certain Portion of the Inteſtines, 
and are the Cauſes of the moſt violent Symptoms, but, alſo, 
a certain Narrowneſs, Hardneſs, or Callſity, ariſing from va- 
rious Cauſes, affect particular Parts of the lnteſtines, and, by 
perverting their whole periſtaltic Motion, give Riſe to the mo 
violent Symptoms. But Cauſes of this Kind can be only dif- 
covered by diſſecting the Patients after their Death. See Waitheri 
3 de Anguſtia Inteſtinorum. 

e now. come to conſider that Species of Flatulence, in 
which there is not a tranſitory, but a ent and conti- 
nual Inflation of the Abdomen, and which is called a Tympani- 
tes; Which Celſus, in Lib. J Cap. 12. defines, © A Tumor and 
vehement Diſtention of the Abdomen, accompanied with 
© frequent Rumblings, produced by the Motion of the Flatu- 
< lences.” This Diſorder diſcovers itſelf by the following Signs: 
For the moſt part, after a Pain and Tenfion about the Left lumbar 
Region, and an obſtinare Coſtiveneſs, the Abdomen is violent- 
ly diſtended. Flatulences and Eructations are now-and-chen vio- 
lently diſcharged upwards : The Pulſe is inequal, the*Appetite 
languid, and the Thirſt increaſed ; and, about the Præcordia and 
Navel, a tenſive, corroding, and punctory Pain, accompanied 
with a certain Heat, is perceived. The Patient can lie on 
neither of his Sides, nor does the Tumor ever ſubſide, when he 
lies on his Back. 

The Cauſe of this continual uneaſy and dangerous Inflation of 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, is « ah 
the Moderns, juſtly aſſerted to be « ſpaſmodic Stricture of the 
inteſtinal Coar, by the long Continuance of which, the Pores 
and Paſſages of the Inceſtines, through which the Vapours tran- 
ſpire, are ſtraitened and obſtructed; fo that the retained Vapours, 
by their elaſtic Force, in conſequence of an Admixture of the 
Air, afterwards produce a violent Diſtention of the Inteſtines. And 
that the genuine Cauſe of this Diſorder conſiſts in ſuch a Stri- 
cture, ſeems to be pretty plainly indicated by Hippocrates, in Aphor. 
11. SedF.,q. where we are told, © That thoſe who have Gripes 
“ in the Abdomen, and violent Pains about the Navel and 
„ Loins, which can neither be removed by Medicines, nor any 
« other Means, fall into a Tympanites, or dry Dropfy.“ 

This Diforder is mn the Antients and Moderns, accounted a 

ies of Dropſy, becauſe, eſpecially as a Symptom, it is often com- 

icated with an Aſcites; whereas, nevertheleſs, it is abſolutely a di- 
Ain Diſtaſe, and accompanied with no Extravaſation of Water in 
the Abdomen. Thus Dolevs, in Exc e oo 3. Cap. 9. informs 
us, That in a Girl of nine Years of Age, who died of a Tympa- 
nites, he found not one Drop either of Serum or Water in the 
Abdomen. And in M. N. C. Decur. 1. Annot. Obſ. $5. we have 
an Account of a Boy who died of a Tympanites; and, upon 
diſſecting his Body, his Stomach was found preternaturally dif- 
rended with Flatulences, and contained a ſmall Quantity of 
a viſcid Humour: But his whole Inteſtines were pellucid, and 
in many Places, when prick'd, collaps'd; without the leaſt Ap- 

rance of a ſingle of Water. Yaleſins alfo, in Comment. 
1 Lib. 4. Hippocrat. de Victus Rat. in acut. and Colladus in Ad- 
wverſar. Lib. 2. cap. 40. obſerves, That, upon the Aperture of a 
fimilar Carcaſe, a very inconfiderable Quantity of Water was 
diſcharged ; but a grois Flatulence being evacuated, the whole 
Abdomen ſuddenly ſubſided. Platerus, alſo, in Os. 53. informs 
us, that in a Boy who died of a Tympanites, the Inteſtines were 
- —_— 0 in ſome — 0s ro be as __ * — 
| z 4 that, f dro On, cha: 
the Faces with rows Vater 15 ty. But in other Parts 
they were ſo contorted and up, that neither the Flatu- 
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Baglivi, and others of 


lences, nor the Excrements, could find any Paſſage downwards. 
A 2 Number of oblong Worms were, alſo, ſound in his In- 
teſtines. : 

A Tympanites without a Dropſy, is moſt incident to Wo- 
men, —— after Labour; 2 the Lochia are either too 
ſcantil 1 or by Cold, or the Influence of Paſſion, to- 
rally ſuppreſſed. The ſame happens when after Labour, the 
Abdomen not being duly comp and ſwathed, any Error in 
Regimen is committed ; or, when in the Beginning of their 
Lying-in, the Prime Vie are not ſufficiently purged from their 
Sordes : For, in theſe _ Women have generally for a long 
time, an hard and inflated Abdomen, accompanied with con 
derable Uneaſineſs, Difficulty of Breathi nxiety, and obſti- 
nate Coſtiveneſs. I have often obſerved the fame Symptoms 
produced by a difficult Labour, if the Secundines have not 
been totally removed; or if, in extracting them, the Uterus 
has beeen wounded. Imprudent Treatment after.Abortion, alſo, 
lays a frequent Foundation for a Tympanites 5 the Cauſe of 
which is, in my Opinion, a perverſe and diſturbed Motion of 
the Blood, through the Veſſels of the Uterus and Inteſtines: For 
if, in conſequence of any Diſorder of the Uterus, the natural 
Motion of the Blood, or its critical Excretion, are not duly car- 
ried on, by reaſon of the ſubſequent Stagnation, the free Cir- 
culation of the Blood will be, by Conſent of the Parts, hindered 
thro* the abdominal Viſcera, eſpecially through the Inteſtines, 
where a Portion of the Blood or Serum remaining, diſtorts and 
conſtricts their tender and ſenſible Fibres, and renders them harder 
and more tenſe; ſo that the Perſpiration of the Inteſtines can- 
not afterwards be freely and duly carried on. When this hap- 

ns, the Flatulences are generally rather the Effect than the 

uſe of the Tympanitis. | 

Theſe Inflations of the Abdomen are frequently obſerved in 
Infants and Children, eſpecially if they are afflicted with Worms; 
as, alſo, after the Meaſles and Small Pox : And unleſs Misfortunes 
of this Kind are ſeaſonably encountered with proper Remedies, 
the ſuperior Parts become extenuated, and an hectic Heat ſu- 
pervening, the Patients die. By the Voracity, alſo, of Infants 
and Children, when the Stomach and/its Tone are weak, Tu- 
mours of this Kind are often produced, and various Cauſes 
may concur to their Productton; as the Meaſles, Small 

Pox, or a continual Fever, in confequence of the Loſs of 
Strength, and the Exhauſtion of the ſpirituous Fluid, are ſuc- 
ceeded by a conſiderable Weakneſs of the periſtaltic Motion ; and 
ſince, by reaſon of the Dyſcraſy of the Blood and Humours con- 
trated by the Diſeaſe, the Coats of the Inteſtines and Perito- 
næum, are ſpaſmodically conſtricted by an acrid Serum, which 
hinders the Diſcharge of the Flatulences, it eaſily happens that a 
N is produced. Sometimes. alſo, there is an Infarction - 

the meſeraic Glands, and lacteal Veſſels, which not tranſmit- 
ting the chylous Juice, accumulates Sordes in the Prime Vie; 
and theſe Sordes are reſolved into Flatulences, and partly car- 
ried off by Stool. * | 
But not only hyſteric Women and Infants, and Children la- 
bouring under Worms, or ſpent by previous Diſorders, are ſub- 


ject to 1 but, alſo, thoſe who are inclined to that 


called an Aſcites : The principal Cauſe of 
which ſeems to be, that in ſuch Patients, where the abdominal 
Viſcera, eſpecially the Liver, do not duly perform their proper 
Offices, the Bile becomes peccant both in Quantity and Qua- 
lity, and is therefore deprived of its Qualities neceſſary for Di- 

ſion ; for the Bile is a genuine and natural preſervative Me- 
icine : For by its alcaline, ſulphureous, and ſaponaceous Princi- 

ple, it nor only promotes the intimate Solution and Digeſtion 
of the Aliments ; but, alſo, by irs moderately ſulphureous and 
balſamic Bitterneſs, it gently ſtimulates and corroborates the 
Coats of the Inteſtines; by which means it preſerves the peri- 
ſtaltic Motion entire; for when this Motion is perverted or 
diſturbed, the whole Oeconomy of the vital Motions, together 
with the ſalutary Excretions, is, alſo, diſturbed and perverted, as 
we generally obſerve in hypochondriac Patients. 

For the Illuſtration and Confirmation of this Doctrine, let us con- 
ſider a very ſingular Caſe, related in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
of the Royal Society of London inthe Year 1730. N 414. A Sol- 
dier received a Wound; of which, after the Appearance of various 
Symptoms, he died on the ſeventh Day: Upon laying open his 
Body, no internal Part was found hurt, except his Gall- bladder; 
which being gently perforated, in the d and 
flaccid, in conſequence of a total Effuſion of the Bile: Though 
no Signs of the ſlighteſt Inflammarion _— in _ 
Viſcera, yet his Inteſtines were highly inflated, diſt „ and 
tinged of a yellow Colour by the diſcharged Bile, which was eſſusd 
all over the Abdomen. The external Wound was dry, and free from 
Tumor ; nor, during the Patient's Life, was it a 
with any Sign of Inflammation; ſo that ir is ſurprifing that a 
Wound apparently ſo ſlight, unaccompany d with a Fever, or any 
other violent Sympt ſhould ſo ſoon prove moral. | | 

A the memorable Symptoms afflicting this Patient, we 
ought fi of all to confider the laflation of his Abdomen, 


tom, was calla 


Nor was his Tongue black, hard, and rough, 
ry 


TYM 


which immediately ſucceeded the Wound, and remained with- 
out any conſiderable Increaſe or Decreaſe, and even appeared 
after Death; ſo that the Patient appeared to have been affected 
with an Aſcites, or a Tympanites. Yet during this Diſtention 
of his Inteſtines, which was the Cauſe of the Inflation of his 
Abdomen, he could diſcharge no Eructations nor Flatulences 
either rds or downwards; and though he eat and drank 
ſufficiently, yet he had not one Stool through the whole Courſe 
of the Diſorder, nor could his Body be rendered ſbluble by the 
ſtrongeſt Purgatives and Clyiters : His Urine was in ſmell Quan- 
tity, yellow, as it were tinged with Saffron, and without any 
Sediment. But nothing of a febrile Heat was obſervable in 
his Body; for his Pulſe was not quick, but rather equal and 
ſtrong, till a little before his Death, when it became inequal : 
as it generally is in 
ind; bat it was dry, 


Feyers, eſpecially of the inflammato 


for want of a due Quantity of Saliva. And though, during his 


Diſorder, he ſlept but about half an Hour ar very diſtant In- 


tervals, and could not be diſpoſed to ſleep by the Uſe of O- 


pium, yet the ſmalleſt Signs of à Delirium did not appear; and 
thus he died without any more violent Symptoms, except an 


- Hiccup and a gentle Effort to vomit, which, ſeized bim the Day 


Tone. When a Ty 
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before he died. | 

From this Deſcription of the Caſe, and its concomitant Sym- 
8 we ſhall draw ſomething for the Eſtabliſhment of our 

octrine. Hence, then, we learn, how much a laudable Secre- 
tion of the Bile contributes to the Preſervation of Health, and 
how much irs Defe& or Peccancy tend to induce the molt vio- 
lent Diſorders, eſpecially a Tympanites ; for in this Patient's 
Caſe, no other Cauſe than the Effuſion or total Defect of the 
Bile, produced the Inflation of the Inteſtines; by which, being 
diſtended beyond their proper Sphere of Elaſticity, they tota 
loſt their periſtaltic Motion ; and when this Motion was _— 
not only the natural Motion of the Chyle through the 
Veſſels was hindered, bur, alſo, the Secretions in the other Viſcera 
weaken'd, and at laſt deſtroy'd. Hence Death muſt of Neceſ- 
firy ſoon enſue. 

As for the Prognoſtics of a Tympanites, it 28 reckoned 
a dangerous Diſorder, fince the Patients are oftener obſerved 
to die than recover. Hence Pxerarins in Additam. ad Burnetti 
Theſaur. med. Tom. 2. Lib. 8. ingenuouſly confeſſes, that he never 
knew a Patient afflicted with a Tympanites recover; becauſe 
this Diſorder indicates an obſtinate Conſtriction of the Pores, an 
hardly diſſoluble Incarceration of the Flarulences, and a violent 
Diſtention of the Parts, accompanied with a Privation of theit 

nites is accompanied with, or UM 

a Dropſy, it hardly admits of a Cure, becauſe the violent Diſ- 
tention of the abdominal Muſcles and Inteſtines, by compref- 
ſing the Veins, renders the Circulation of the Blood 
guid and weak, produces a coftive State, and ſuppreſſes Per- 

piration. A _— Tympanites, when inveterate, and not 
quickly cured, in Women and Infants, into an obſtinate 


Chronical Diſorder, which 
On the contrary, that Diſtention of the Abdomen, which is 
ous, and is 


called a flatulent Colic, is not naturally very danger 
eaſily cured ; when, by proper internal and external Remedies, 
the loft Tone of the Inteſtmes is reſtored. But if Spaſtns con- 
Cur to e the Flatulences, as it 22 happens in Wo- 
men e Menſes are not duly diſcharged, or in thoſe who 
labour under 2 Stone in the Urerers, or biliary Ducts; or, if 
ſpaſmodic oms fupervene Efforts to the hxmorrhoidal Diſ- 
charge, then the Cure is ſomewhat more difficult, becauſe the 
Force and Operation of the Medicines ought partly to allay the 
Spaſms, and partly to reſtore the Tone of the inteſtines ; whi 
Inten:ions, however, ſeem inconfiſtem with each other. 

in curing Flatulences of the Stomach and Inteftines, che Phy- 


ſicians principal Intention is, to promote a Diſcharge of the 


Vepours by the Anus, and ro attenute, and gently carry off 

Stook 1 — and viſcid Matter which e 0 the 02 
neration of the Flatulences. For this Purpoſe, we are, firſt of 
all, to uſe derivative, diſcutient, and evacuating Clyfters ; fuch 
as thoſe prepared of Hyſſop, Cary, Flowers of common arid 
Roman e ops of Yarrow, Juniper · berries, and the 
larger carminative Seeds, with Veal-broth, adding a ſufficient 
Quantity of Sal-gemmz, Sal-ammoniac, or Epſom Salt, and the 
Oil of Chamomile. But it is to be obſerved, chat one of two 
ly ſters are not ſufficient for removing rhe Difordet ; but they 


are to be frequently repeated. 
With thefe we are to interpoſe Laxatives, poſſeſſed of 4 car- 


minative, and at the ſame time of a ſomewhat anodyne Quality ; 


ſuch as the balſamic Pills, prepared in my Method, or that of 
Becher and Stabl. Or if the Patient is ſtrong, and che In- 
nation a real Tympanites, I generally exhibit two Parts of the 
Extractum Panchymagogum Crallii, with one Part of the Pilule 
Wigan, or of the Fus Starchii, or Pilula de Styrace, in 
ſome mor very ſpirituous carminative Water. 

After theſe, we are to uſe Medicines poſſeſſed of a mode- 
rately balſamic Principle, and a volatile, oleous, and aromatic 


- 
— 


very lan- 


tile Salt, _=_ 1 — — — the 

dered it er; rat , becau invigor aring 

and Syſtole of the inteſtinal Coats, 

the — 2 them — their — them 

more ca being _ imina Gene- 

ration 7 Flatulences : For as tic Mo- 

tion of the Stomach and Inreftin = of 
irrue 


pthening theſe Parts, are moſt pro 
his Diodes. The ſand moſt up 
Powders prepared of the Roots of Wake-Ro 

white Burner ; the digeſtive Salt of Sylvier 2 1 
tar; Cumin- sede; the Tops of the ſefſer Cen 

= „ each one Dram; and fix Drops 
O 


3 to Which, if there is a Sulpicion of an 
the Prime Vie, we may commodiouſly 
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Take of the Eſſence of peel, and of the cartninacive 
Eſſence of Zedoary of H, each half an Ounce ; of the 
Spiritus Nitri duleis, or of my anodyne 
Spiritus de Tribus, each two Drams: Mix, and exhibic 

| forty Drops for a Doſe: | | | 


Take of the carminative Water of Dorwerellies, of the Waters 
of common Chamotnile and — prepared wich Wine, 
each one Ounce ; of the Spiritus Nitri dulcis, of the pure 
Oil of Caraway, eight Drops, mixed with two Drams of 


Nor are we to neglect external Remedies, ſuch a L. imen 
Ointment to the whole — AI 
to - 


If a 1 Pikes 10 of the Abdomen proceeds partly from 
a long-continued ſpaſmodic Stricture of the inteſtinal Coats, and 


party from thei ernatural Tenfion and Hardneſs, and if 
heſe are ſupported by the Stagnation and bilious Actimony of the 


more ; for t ternatural Heat, accompa- 
niedd with an inſatiable Thirſt, an Anxiety, and great Difficulcy 
of Breathing. Hence Flenus, in Lib. de Flatibus, Cap. 12, men- 
tions a Girl miſerably afflicted with a 2 who, by the 
Uſe of an hot Electuary preſcribed by t elan for the Dif. 
cuſſion of the Flatulences, fell into a new, and at the ſame time 
fo large an Inflation, that che whole Breaſt was ſurpriſingly diſs 
tended, and the miſerable Patient ſoon after died. To this Purpoſe, 
alſo, Helmos. in Lib. de Platibus, tells us, That if Flaculences arg 


ch © Vapours and Exhalations, Pain and Flatulences muſt be more 


& excited, and a Diſtention of the Parts produced, by the Ex- 
cc hibition of hot Subſtances; becauſe, by this means, the Va 
< muſt he increaſed, and the Pains and Diſtentions multiplied.” 
All Purgatives, even Prepatations of Sena and Aloes not 
excepted, ate carefully to be avoided, becauſe - dry che In- 
gad wap res their 3 2 4 and hard; 
are ſtill more injurioas ngerous, if, by repeated 
Doſes of them, any 4 — the Evacuation of the Flatu« 
lences. We rather recommend Preparations of Manna, with 
m of Tartar difloly'd in Whey, or the Sed/irz Waters; not 


omitting, at the fame titne, emollient, and gently difcatient - 
ers. 

hen Spaſtns copiouſly generate Flatulences, which 12 

happens in a plethoric 1 —— State, to young — 2 

and Adults, Preparations of my join'd with deterſive and re- 


frigerating Salrs, are moſt ſafe. d Effects are, alſo, produced 
by the mineral Liqour ; Citron-juice, with Salt of Wormwood ; 
il of ſweet Almonds ; Emu of er SS he 


Pitale gylvn, and the Pllule Starchii : Veneſection is, alſo, 
times beneficial. Hence Carolus de la Font, Profeſſor in the 


Academy of Avignon, in Difſers. ds Hydrope Tympanite, gives 
us at! Inſtance of a Perſon ning Cured of Tape 4 
Tincture of Roſes, impregnared with a'few Drops he Sp 
of Virriol, and « Julap, prepared of the Waters of Pu 


* 
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Succoty, and Water- Lilies, together with the Syrups of Water- 
Lilies and Poppies, Sal Prungl/z, and Spirit ot Sulphur ; inter- 
ing now-and-then a temperate Emuiſion, or a Decoction of 
arley, with Syrup of Lemons, and Sal Prunellz ; and an Opiate 
compoſed of mineral Cryſtal, Crabs-eyes, Viiriol of Mars, and 
Conterve of Role. | p71 4 ' 
_- When theſe violent and obſtinate abdominal Diſtentions hap- 
n after difficult Labours, Lying · in, Abortion, or an irregular 
Diſchergs of the Menſes, the Pills made in Imitation of thoſe of 
Beccher, of bitter Extracts add temperate reſinous Gums, 
with a ſmall Portion of Aloes, exhibited in a proper Order, and 
in due Doſes, are of ſingular Efficacy. The lame happy Effects 
are, alſo, produced by temperate balſamic Elixirs, prepared of the 
ſame ingredientsz, for theſe, by their mild, ſulphureous, and 
balſamie Virtue, reſtore the loſt Tone and 2 of the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines, and produce happy Effects, eſpecially 
when the Bile is detective, or roo: ſtrong, provides they. are 
not exhibited in too large Doſes: Bur if 8 atient is too long 
habituated to them, they, in Proceis of Time, by drying che in- 
teſtinal Coats, pr duce preterna:ural Straitneſs in particular Parts, 
and often bring on fatal Symptoms. 
Clyſters are of great Efficacy, not only to prevent Flatulence:, 
but, alſo, remove them, both in their Beginning and State. But 
it the Spaſms exert their Tyranny in the {mall Inteſtines, Clyſters 
are not tufficient ; but we are to preſcribe Preparations of Manna; 
Caſſia; Epſom Salt ; Sedlitz Salt; and Goats Whey, prepared 
with Cream of Tartar, or vitriolated Tartar. The proper Ule 
of hot and cold medicinal Waters is, alſo, of great Uſe in hy- 
pochondriac Patients afflicted with Flatulences. 
Among the external Remedies for violent Inflations of the 
Abdomen, the Antients moſt eſteemed dry Fomentations; and, 
eſpecially Sand dried by the Fire, or the Heat of the Sun. Hence 


they recommend this Remedy in various Parts of their Works. 


See Celſus, Lib. 3. Cap. 21. And Pliny, in Hiſtor. natural Lib. 
21. Cap. 6. informs us, © That Sea-land, eſpeciaily when ſmall. 
© and rendered hot by the Sun, is of ſingular Service in drying 
. the Bodies of dropſical Patients.“ Celivs Aurelianus, in Lib. 3. 
Tard. Paſſ. Cap. 8. is, alſo, of Opinion, That warm Fomenta- 
tions of Sand ought to be uſed in dropſical Caſes. But, as other 
Things ſucceſsfully uſed by the Antients, are by us neglected, fo, 
alſo, this. Practice is diſcarded, though it ſecms to have a prete 
effectual Tendency to anſwer its Intention: For the warm 10 


not only by the Compreſſion occaſioned by its Bulk, checks and 


confines the Inflation, bur, alſo, by its diy Heat attenuates the 
peccant and ſtagnant Humours, 2 as to reſtore a free Circula- 
tion of the Juices: By this means, alſo, the Pores of the Skin 
are opened, and Perſpiration aſſiſted. It is a common Practice 
at preſent to apply dry and hot Oats, included in à Bag, to the 
Regions of the Stomach and Navel; becauſe Oats ate puſſeſſed 
of a diſlolving and diſcutient Virtue. Beſides theſe Meaſures, I 
have, alſo, known the Soap-plaitter well impregnated wich Cam- 

hire, and ſotten'd with Oil of Henbane, afford conſiderable 

elief When applied to the Abdomen. The Galbanum-plaiſter 
is, alſo, little inferior to it in Efficacy. Frederic Hoffman. 
TYMPANUM. The Drum of the Ear. It, allo, imports 
a Part of a chiturgical Machine, in Oribaſius, de Machinamentis, 
os 4 4s. cond! | 
| PHA. 
Tbe Characters are; | 

It has che Appearance of the Arundo ; the Flower is male, con- 
ſiſting only of naked and very duſty Stamina, which are cloſely 
compacted into a flender * The Ovaries, which are col - 
lected into a very cloſe Spike, are cloſely lodged under the for- 
mer Spike, and are of a thin Contexture, and furniſhed with a 
Multitude of Filaments: Both Spikes are extended in one conti- 
nued Length in the Figure of a Club. | 

Boerhaave mentions three Sorts of Typha ; which are, 

1. 'T'ypha ; paluſtris; major. C. B. P. 20. Theat. 337 8 B. 
2. 539. Turn. Iaſt. 540. Boerb. Ind. a. 2. 167. Dyba. Offic. 
Ger. 42. Emac. 46. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1312. Synop. 3. 436. Typha 
oy IR ark. Theat. 1204+ CATS-TAIL, or REED- 

A * 


This Plant is found in Marſhes, and on the Brinks of Rivulets. 
The only Part of it uſed is its Flower, which, when mixed 
with well - waſhed Hogs-lard, cures Burns. Dale. 

2. Typha; paluſtris; clavi gracili. C. B. P. 20 Theat. 340. 
3. Typha; paluſtris, minor. C. B. P. 20. Theat. 341. 

f 8 |. was Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. 
TYPHA AROMATICA. See Acorvus vERUs. 
TYPHLINIDIA. Tugparvidie. A Sort of pickled Fiſh men- 

tioned by Oribaſius, Collett Medicinal,” L. a. C. 58. 
TYPHODES,. 7990/5 rufe. The fame as TYPHOS. 

 TYPHOMANIA, rv, from vd, and paria, in Ga- 

les Exegeſis, is expounded by wx]dy in pptrizids x4 np) d- 

4, © a Diſorder complicated of a Pbrenſy and a Lethargy.“ 

But in ſome Copies of Galem it is written Tupaouarin, as well as 

in 4 Epid. where they read d Tupaouerin, to Which Place 

Galen leems to have an Eye in hi- E xegeſis, though it be there 

read in the Ncminative Caſe. We, however, read Tvupaparin, 
in both Places, and underſtand it of an Affection compounded 


Which is a Caſtor he himſclf, however, Lib. de Comate, Cap. 4. 


ſter mentioned by Aetius, Tetrabib. 4 


T VR 


of ;a Phreriſy and a Lethargy; in which the Patients are delitious, 
and labour under a ſleepy Coma, from a Mixture of Bile and 
Phlegm, according to Galen, Com. 1. in Prorrhet. where he lays, 
27% u br i hea 17s T&&z9p00vmm x; 70 x6pe bapsi- 
yn uu, &c. + When a Delirium and Coma continue to the 
„End, I call it a Diſorder complicated of a Phrenſy and 
%a Lethargy, which by ſome is called Tvugepaerin, as in Hippo- 
& crates, de Marbis.” From hence ariſes a Suſpicion, that the 
Books de Mor bis, as now extant, are noc entire; and that Galen, 
in his Exegeſis, had a Regard to ſome Paſſage therein which is 
now wanting; for we find no. mention of Typhomanza- in theſe 
Books, nor in the Book de Morbii internis.. .. This afflection, 
thus complicated of a Phrenſy and a Lethargy, may be called 
a lethargic Madneſs or Delirium, or a mad and delirious Le- 
thargy, according to the Author of the Definitiones medico; 
though for-Tupeparie we there read corruprly zugar ia (Typhonia), 
which corrupt Reading is foliow'd by the Tranſlator, Galen, 
Lib. de Coma te, 5 and Com. 1. in Prorrhet, tells us, that 
this Diſorder is ca ied Typhomania ; but in his Iſag. Pulſ and 
Lib. 4. de Cauſ. Pulſ. he tells us, chat i: is a Diſeaſe which wants 
a Name, and therefore he defines it by ſome proper Characters; 


aſcribes to ignorant Phylicians. This Varie y of Opinions about 
the Name, and the Ditorder ſignify'd by it, might, perhaps, give 
Occaſion to Hippocrates, 4 Epig. to call ir, as it were, to prevent 
Miſtakes, 4anbins Tugwparia, © a true Typhomania.,” , 

 TYPHONIA. The ſame as TYPHOMANIA, | 
- TYPHOS, Tvpes. Of this Diſorder, according to Hippocr ates, 
there are ve Species: The firſt is a legitimate continual Fe- 
ver, Which impairs the ee » is accompanied with Pains of 
the Belly, and a preternatural Heat of the Eyes; hinders the Pa- 
tient from looking ſteadily on any Object whatever; and renders 
him unable, in conſequence of the violent Pain, to anſwer any 
Queſtion chat is asked him; though he begins to ſpeak, and fix 
bis Eyes attentively on Objects, when he is at the Point oft 


cath. , 7 © | 8 : 

The ſecond Species of Typhus begins with a Tertian or Quar- 
tan Fever, which are ſucceeded by a Pain of the Head. In 
this Diſorder the Patient diſcharges a large Quantity of Saliva 
and Worms from his Mouth : His Eyes are painful, his Coun- 
tenance pale, and his Feet, and fometimes his Whole Body, ſeiz/d 
wich ſoft Swellings : His Breaſt and Back are now-and-then 
painful, his Belly rumbles, his Eyes are fierce, he (pics à great 
deal, and his Saliva adheres to his Throat, which renders bis 
Voice. tremulous and faint. | | | 
- The third Species of Typhus is known by intenſe Pains in the 
Joints, and ſometimes over all the Body: The Blood, conta- 
minated by the Bile, becomes hot, and ſtagnates in the Limbs ; 
whilſt that Portion of the Bile which is retained in the Joinrs, 
beppwing indurated, like Gravel-ſtone, the Patient- grows 
ame. 8 25 

The fourth Species of Typhus is known by a violeut Tenſion, 
Elevation, and Heat of the Abdomen, ſucceeded by a Diarrhcea, 
which ſometimes terminates in a Dropſy, and is ſometimes ac- 
companied with a Fever. "> | 

The fifth Species of Typhus is known by a Paleneſe, and kind 
of Tranſparence of the whole Body, as it it was a Bladder full 
of Water, though without any Inflation. On the contrary, the 
Body is extenuated, dry, and weak, eſpecially about the Clavicles 
and Countenance : The Eyes are very hollow, and the Body 
ſometimes black. The Patient rarely winks with his Eyes, and 
feels the Bed-clothes with his Hands, as if he wanted to catch 
Knaps of Wool, or Straws. He is more unealy after eating, than 
when he was in a Stare of Health, He loves the Smell of an 
extinguiſhed Lamp, and is often troubled with Pollutions, both 
when aſleep and awake. r 

TYPOS, rde. The Form, or Type of a Diſeaſe; import- 
ing. oe particular Manner of its Remiſſion, and Exacerbation. 
TYRANNIS, rue, The Name of an Antidote in Galen. 
L. 2. de Antidot. C. 10. | 
\ TYRBE, reg, is a Perturbation, or Confuſion. Thus, 
Lib de Fraff. Tacay tyap av uff repdau Thaw inidigeory 
© ſhould cauie a Diſorder in the whole Diipoſition of the Ban- 
ee dage.” Here 7vpa is OR expounded ra, a Per- 
turbation, or Confuſion. - e ſame is the Senſe o i Word in 
Lician, Polybius, and AVI in Veſpis. | 
_ TYRIiA, The ſame as OPHIASIS in the Arabic Authots. 
See Al oh. 5 
 TYRIASIS, rufiacie The EL. EPTHANTTASis, or Leproſy. 
 TYRIUM EMPLASTRUM: The Name of a Plaiſter de- 
ſcrib'd by Aeris, Terrabib. 4. Serm. 3. C. 12. 
' TYROS, Tupis. Cheeſe. i ; | 

TYROSIS. | A. Diſorder of the Stomach proceeding from 
Milk coagulated therein. : | 

TYRRHENICUM EMPLASTRUM. The Name of a Plai- 

. ver. 3-.C.14. - © 

TYRUS.. A barbarous Word, importing a Serpent, or 


Viper. J | | 
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WACCA. The Cow. See Bos. Cod 
| VACCARIA. A Name for the Lychnis ; ſegetam ; 
rubra; foliis Perfoliates . + 
VACCINIA. See ViTis Ip A. | 

VACCINIA NIGRA. A Name for the Vitis Idas; foliis 
ablongis; crenatis ; fructu nigricante. Fs | 

VAGINA. Paſſage from the external Pudenda to the 
Mouth of the Uterus.” See UTERUs. The Name is, allo, ap- 
plied to other Parts of the Body, as to the Capſula Gliſſinii, 
which is called Vagina Porec. , 


1 
£ 


DisorDERsS INCIDENT TO THE VAGINA. 
The Method of dividing preternatural Cohefions in the Genitali 


1 Y e, 
Some Girls are born with the Orifices of the Pudenda fo con- 
glutinated,that they are unable to diſcharge their Urine, whence 
they continue, for the firſt Days after their Birth, perpetually 

rying, without any Evacuation of Urine. In this Caſe, the 
Child muſt inevitably periſh, if not ſpeedily relieved by Inci- 
ſion. Some have the Urethra open, for the free Diſcharge of 
the Urine ; and others, but a ſmall Perforation, by which the 
Urine is made with the e Difficulty, and only by Drops; 
and, in both theſe Caſes, the Vagina may be preternaturall 
cloſed, by the Hymen, or ſome other Membrane; by whic 


means, as they begin to ripen, and arrive at the Age of Pu- 
berty, when the menſtrual Flux begins to flow, it has no Paſ- 


ſage left for its Diſcharge, nor can they admit of Coition: And 
thus, from the menſtrual Blood being collected in the Vagina, 


ings, Deliria, and other moſt 1 Symptoms. This 


| - Theſe Diſorders ate diſcovered, in new - born Children, when 
2 their Urine for the firſt Days after their Birth, 
by _ and feeling the Part; but in Adults, when the 
Vagina is obſtructed by a Membrane, it appears from à Def 
of the menſtrual Di » intenſe Pains about the Pubes, 
Loins, and Belly, a Paleneſs of the Face, and Swelling of the 


Abdomen; and, moſt 3 feeling and inſped the 
25 


Parts : But in thoſe who have a Perforation in the 
ſufficient to permit the - menſttual Diſcharge, when Copy 

is found to be obſtructed, difficult, and imperfeR. ith re- 
gard to the R if the obſtructing Membrane be thin, it 
is generally broken in the firſt Act of Coition ; or, if this Re- 
medy ſhould not be ſufficient, it may be eaſily removed, by the 
Knife. But if che Coheſion of the Parts 1 ſtrong, and lies 
deep, or if the Obſtruction be made hy a thick fleſhy Subſtance, 
the Cure is difficult ; not only becauſe the Bladder, or neigh- 

ing Inteſtine, are in danger of being wounded, as Roon- 

huyſen acknowledges once to have to himſelf; but 
the Cure often does not ſucceed, e of the great Difficulty 
of gromumeg a ſufficient Wideneſs of the Paſſage. pins 

: order to the Cure, it is, in the firſt Place, to 
conſider, carefully, the Nature and State of the Diſorder: If 
there appears any Mark of the Urethra,' and the Vagina, fo 
that they are only obſtructed « % Membrane, this Membrane 
muſt be opened in-both-theſe Paſſages, if both are cloſed, by 
a rectilinear Inciſion, from the ſuperior to the inferior Part z 
or, as Gelſus adviſes, by a crucial Ineiſion, according to the 
natural Apertufe of the Part; but if a ſmall Opening be left in 
3 es, the 
Membrane may be divided with a Pair of Sciſſars, or with a 
Director, and falciſorm Knife, taking care not to injure the 


urinary Paſſage, much leſs the Rladder: Then, if it appear ne- 


ceſſary, the whole Membrane may be extirpated ; afterwards, ' 


a proper Lent, anointed with Baſilicon, or ſome digeſtive Oint- 
ment, muſt be introduced into the Wound for a few Days z 
and, to prevent its failing out, ſecured by a Bandage; then a 
- Tent, ſpread with a drying Ointment, as that of Ceruſs, or 


Diapompholyx, muſt be applied, as before, and continued till no 


Danger appear of a new Coheſion of the Parts: But if the 


Membrane be thick, or if the ObſtruQtion be formed by a fleſhy + 


| Subſtance, ſo that no Appearance remains of the natural Paſſage 
of the Vagina, a careful Inquiry muſt be made, whether the 
Cavity may not be perceived by the Finger; if it can thus be 


diſcovered, with great: Caution make à reftilinear Inciſion, 


Embraces; and thetefore the Diſorder is ſeldom diſcovered, be- laying bold of it by the Extremity, with a Forcepe, of Hock, 


g. 4+ = IF". Age 7 
This Diſorder differs, in different Patients: In ſome there 


| ate, & CORIOUS Ye | 
lection of Urine; perhaps, in the Vagina, or ts bo 
24] Blood, ſo tend 
lage of che 


either entirely coalefce, ot | 
for the Diſ of the menſtruͤal Blood 


admit'of:-Copulation:'*Jri new. born Infants, chert ei ore, it pe, ö 


vents the Diſcharge of Urine; but, in Adults, it obfiruds the, 


1. Menſtrual Flux. 2. Coition. 3- Conception. And, 4. 5 


The Birth. Its Cure, therefore, is extremely neceſſary, 


Proceed, in the reſt of the Cure, as 


let it be extirpated, that the Paſſage ma be ſufficiently opened: 
- — directed, excepting 

that, towards the Concluſion; when the Wound begins to heal, 
a leaden Pipe, of a ſufficient Size, ſpread with à cicatrizing- 
Medicine, muſt be introduced ; and this Medicine muſt be con- 
tinuedy till a-Cicatrix be induce. "770 
Sometimes new-married Women, and even thoſe who hw 


_ Cauſe, that cannot admit of conjugal Embraces although? 
the "the 1 may be freely ey In this Caſey it 


dviſeable, 21 


3 


| . 


any conveyed J's was conſtantly Sip by 
the Navel, which hung down about the Length of four Inches, 
like the Comb or Beak of a Turkey-cock ; and exciting almoſt 


an intolerable fetid Smell, as of putrid Urine. To remedy for 


this moſt trobleſome Diſorder, Cabrolius firſt made an Inciſion 
into the Membrane which obſtructed the Urethra; and, in or- 
der to preſerve a free Paſſage for the Urine, he introduced a 
leaden Pipe as far as the Bladder. Next Day he made a Liga- 
ture with a ſtrong waxed Thread, as is commonly done in 
cutting Ruptures, upon the protruded Part at the Navel, by 
which the Urine had been hitherto evacuated, and extirpated 
it below the Ligature : He then applied to it the actual Cau- 
tery, and, after the Eſchar was removed, he deterged the Ul- 
cer, and induced a Cicatrix with deficcative Medicines,” as in 

ther Ulcers; Thus he completed the Cure in twelve Days. 
Ihe ſame Method may be followed in like Caſes, only omit- 
ting the actual Cautery, which is not here very neceſſary, and 
greatly intimidates the Patient, and all who are preſent. b 


Tir Mar fob or OPENING THE VAGINA, WHEN THE 
OBSTRUCTION Is DEEPLY SEATED. | | 


Beſides theſe Diſorders already explained, Women are ſome- 
times ſubject to have the Vagina preternaturally obſtructed, by 
a Membrane deeply ſeated ;: or by an entire Coheſion of its 
Sides; and thus the Diſcharge of the menſtrual Flux being 
preyented,. moſt acute Pains of the Belly and Hips, Swellings 
of the Abdomen, with Nauſea, Extenuation, Watchings, and 
the other Symptoms above · recited, and ſometimes even Mad- 
neſs, are induced. Sometimes the Diſorder is born with the 
Patient; but frequently it ariſes from an external Cauſe, eſpe- 
cially a difficult Birth, when, after a violent Laceration and 
Inflammation, the Vagina becomes exulcerated. Inſtances of 
this Kind are given by Roonhuyſen. Benevenius relates a Caſe 
of this Nature that proceeded” from a Veneteal Cauſe: And 
Becker, one from the Small- pox. Frequently the obſtructing 
Membrane is ſituated near the Orifice of the Vagina; ſome- 
times about the Middle; at other times near the Uterus. Some- 
times the whole Vagina, or great Part of it, is conereted, or, 
at leaſt, filled up with a thick fleſhy Subſtance; and if this 
Concretion reaches deep, difficult dangerous is the Cure; 
becauſe the Bladder, and: Inteſtinum Rectum, as we before ob- 


ſerved, are very ſubje& to be inJured. - Sometimes the Mem- 


brane does not entirely obſtruct the Vagina: And ſometimes 
the Coheſion of its Sides is not total, but a Perforation is left 


for the Diſcharge of the Menſes. Women, however, in this 


Condition, are capable of but an imperfect Coition; and hence 


new- married People, eſpecially if they are prone to Superſti- 


tion, frequently imagine themſelves bewitched ; or the Huſband 
may think his Wife incapable of Conception; and therefore, 


meditate a Divorce, though ſometimes ſuch Women have be- 


come pregnant. \ Becker relates a particular Story of à wanton 


Girl, who had been born with an obſtructed Vagina: She be- 


ing convinced by repeated Trials, that ſhe was incapable of 
being deflowered, enticed many vigorous young Fellows to lie 

with her; and when ſhe had. diſappointed their Hopes of En- 

joyment, and deprived them of their Money, ſhe ridiculed 
them as inſignificant Bedfellows for a Woman. But at length 

ſhe committed herſelf to the Care of 'a Surgeon, to have this 
I 


he 


ko ” 2 
ole 14 


Cure, in a proper Time preſented him with Twins, 
f 0870 YT biet 1 40 
this Diſorder, it may be eaſily 


ſelt being the Father. 
With regard to the Cure of 


effected in young Girls, When the preternatural Membrane is 
remote from the Orifice of the Vagina, and 


thin, and not ver 


if, as was above obſerved, the Inciſion be cautiouſſ performed. 


Vagina, after 
Caruncles, that 
uy prevented, 'bi 

by its collecting in the Vagina, 


and a'Suppreffion'gf-Urine: and. 0 heſ6 Authors felnte; it 
immediately after the Inciſion, not'only afurprifing and copions 
Diſeharge is made of inſpiſſated Blood, wht a fetid Liquor, but 
the Patient is relieved from. all the MileriesThe before” ſuffered, 


and even from imminent Death: Abd, laftly, the Wound his | 


beem brought to 4 Cicatrix, almoſt without the; Uſe of 


other Remedies than proper I 


ſcated in the Vagina, whether it be furniſbed with a 


or not, the Operation muſt be perforthed 8 
But greater Caution is required, as the Iateffinum Rectum, un 
a ed to Injuries f dhe reſt of the Care 


Bladder; are more 


may bo dontinued, us before direRed' Bur greater Care h, affs, 1 
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in this manner, a timely 
Difficult 

ders. If 
ſhould be extirpated long before the time of Travail; 


Procedure ineffectua 


iment removed j and he ſoon fo completely remedied his 
Patient, that ſhe, both as a Fee; and à Teſtimony of the happy + 


„ 
a+ 


internally, both in 
Some of theſe Excreſcences reſemble à M 
Fig; others, a Pear; and ſome, 
ſometimes they increaſe to ſuch a 
of the laſt- mentioned F ace, wil reach to the; Knees ; which 
are not e Mitts ons to | 
but © occaſion ſe F ind. 
Canter; if Hot timely removed : When 
they are, by ſom ally arcomas LA the 
all them funply Fung: ; but Salingen terms them Fici, - | 
adding; though imptoper] ; the Epitbet cancerous, becauſe thay: 
t. adniit ptr BY Cute” TBE Dean | 


an 
— of Wai, and 
leaden Pipes. But, if the Membrane be whicker, und "deeply © 
| Perrin | 
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in preſerving a ſufficient Widenefs in the Paſſage. 
it be improper to uſe here a Speculum Uteri, for the 


more accurate Inſpection of the Parts, and the more wary Per- 


mance of the Inciſion. 

If Women in their Pregnancy, or in Labour, be aMiQed 
| emedy muſt be applied; left the 
of the Birth ſhould induce the moſt violent Diſor- 
a pregnant Woman be thus affected, the Membrane 
> winrar for then 
bin rane, may be eaſily w ed 
with the Knife. * But if the Cure, by „ Lertle or N 
be g e to the time of Labour, the Operation muſt, even 
then, be performed, but with the utmoſt Caution, to prevent 


the Fœtus, lying behind the 


any Injury happening to the Child. A ſmall Wound muſt, 


therefore, be firſt made in the preternatural Memb 
a Kniſe armed with a Button, ſee Tab. XXVI. 3 —f 
a Director may be uſed ; or a Proper Forceps ; or the common 
chirurgical Knife, which muſt be applied with extreme Care. 
Mauriceau adviſes, that the Midwife ſhould forcibly divide this 
Membrane with her Fingers; but, as the Conſequences attend- 
ing Laceration may be extremely dangerous, I think Inciſion 
W NET F 
t remains to be obſerved, that if the Vagina be not 

ſtructed by a Membrane, but by a thick fleſhy Subſtance, rhe 
ſeated; or if the Sides of the Vagina are concreted, the Ope- 
ration muſt be both difficult and dangerous; from which 
therefore, we ought rather to refrain, as Benivenius formerly 5 
did. But when the Operation is performed, in Caſes leſs dan- 
gerous, unleſs the Part be long kept diſtended with Sponge- 
tents, proper Pipes, or Peſſaries, it will, ſoon after the Cure 
eaſily contract again, ſo as not to admit conjugal Embraces. 
And upon this account I have not only been obliged to repeat 
the Operation, but Roonhuy/en has done the ſame, who adviſes 
Surgeons particularly to attend to theſe Circumſtances. But 
when there is an Adheſion of the Sides of the Vagina, deeply 
ſituated, as I once obſerved in a Butcher's Wife, in whom the 
Diſorder proceeded from à difficult Labour, the Inciſion is ex- 
tremely dangerous; from which I therefore abſtained, in this 
Cafe, contrary to the carneft Intreaties of both her and her 
Huſband; who were deſirous of having Children. But if the 
Vagina be obftrudted by a thick fleſhy Subſtance, though the 
Inciſion ſhould be made, yet the Fleſh becomes ſo luxuriant- 
or indurated and callous, that not.only 'part. of the Lips . 
be extirpated, where it can be done with Safety, for which 
Purpoſe” the Affair muſt be duly conſidered, by Inſpection 
Fe . ee Speculum Uteri ; but the fungous F __ muſt - 
be confumed by corroſive and deficcative.Megicines,. and re- 
preſſed by 1 705 Tents, and leaden Pipes, till the Paſſage be 
ſufientl enlarged, and the Side perfedtly healed 5 otherwiſe - 
the Vagina will caiy reunite and render all this troubleſome | 

dure ineff In Caſes of this Kind, Roonhuy/en and 
Becker may be conſulted, . who illuſtrate 


- 


Ann OTHER EXCRESCENCES OF THE 


* : 
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80 etimes Excreſcences of different Kinds, Sizes, and F gures, \ 
grow not only on the external Parts of the Vagina, but, alſo, 


the, Clapper : 
ſurpriſing Degree, that thoſe 
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is — to this Part, this 
and extremely 1 8 


threaten a Gangrene or 
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f 0 | this Affair with various 

Obſervations and Examples. Noonhuyſen, alſo, delivers a Me- E 
' thod of opening the internal Orifice of the | 
ſtructed: But as almoſt all Acceſs 
Operation appears ſcarcely practicable, 


ous ge Yoes it ſcem pollible to preſerve;the Opening. Hein. 
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Orifice'of the Vagina,” the more. ealily are. they removed; bur 
che Talk is very Nen when they i dep, that Thins 
calls It 4 Very uncommon. Operation. Some have taken Excre+ 
ſcences 'of this Kind for 4 Falling doum of the Womb, but 
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But, becauſe theſe Diforders of the Vagina are hot only 
nearly related to a Polypus of the Noſtrils; but are ſometimes 
ſo deeply ſituated, near to the Uterus, and ſometimes proceed 
from the Uterus itſelf, that they eannot be extirpated by the 
Methods above propoſed, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, and Dionis, 
thought it neceſſary to uſe the Forceps recommended in ex- 
tracting Polypuſes of the Noſe, (ſee ab. XL. Fig. 9. 10. 1 2 
with which Inſtrument the Excreſcence may be twiſted off. 
But, before this Method be attempted, particular Circumſpec- 
tion muſt be uſed, to ſee whether the Patient is not expoſed to 
greater Injuries by the Operation. Foelters, a German Sur- 
geon, informs us, that he has removed many of theſe Excre- 
ſcences, of various kinds, with a red-hot Knife; but I am fo 
far from may fu Example to others, that I rather 
think it ought to be abhorred, as cruel and dangerous. Solin- 
gen relates, that he happily * a cancerous Exereſcence 
un the Vagina of a Woman, who Tecovered in a Mort time. 

Ob. 29. But he gives no Account how he performed "the 
Operation; nor any Reaſon why he called the Diſorder can- 
cerous, Heiſt. Chir, | "TY 


Tux MtTHoD or TREATING® A PROLAaPsus Unt, 


on FALLING-DOWN oF TH Woms, © 


That a Prolapſus Uteri is an Impoffibility in Nach was 
not only alleged, but obſtinately maintained, 7 ſome Phy- 
cians of the laſt Century: Among theſe were Mechren, Roon- 
huyſen, Van Horne, Barbette, Vander Beche, Kerkringius, Fer- 
duc, and others. But that the Uterus is ſometimes protruded 
from the Abdomen, through the external Orifice of the Vagina, 
is manifeſt from the Obſervations of the moſt experienced Phy- 


ficians, both antient and modern: Of this Number are, fi. 
us, Egineta, Roſſet; Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Berengarius, ſeldom happens, except when the Uterus is extracted with cha 


Part, Hildanus, Solingen, Mauricteau, and many others. The 
celebrated Ruy/ch, in his'0b/. 7 9. and 10. has clearly ex- 
plained this Affair, and illuſtra 

Figuresz two of which we have repreſented in Tab, LV. Fig. 

2. and 3. Next to him is Saviard, a Surgeon of Paris, who 
gives ten Caſes obſerved by himſelf; then 95 Mau. Hoffman, 

a Phyſician of Altorf; Schacheras, a celebr 

Lei 

fan lde Truth of this Diſorder, and deſcribed it from Caſes of 
which they were Eyc-witnefſes. And I myſelf have ſeen In- 


ſtances of this kin 


Kinds; one happens 
the prolapſeil Part, as in Fig. 2. Lit. C; the other with an In- 


verſion of the Womb, when the internal Orifice of the Uterus 


appear (ſee Fig. 


* 


does not 3.), as has been teſtified by the above- 
quoted Authors.” 55 or com | 
An inverted and non-inverted Uterus . 
as we juſt now obſerved,” by the Orifice of t 
Con 
5 an 
down, or from fungous Excreſcences of the Vagina. But it is 
not unworthy e that Widemannus not only de- 
ſcribed, but beautifully and clearly delineated, a ſingular Pro- 
lapfis of the whole internal wrinkled Coat of the Vagina, with 
an Orifice ſo nearly reſembling that of the Uterus, that none 
could have do | | 
Uterus was found in its proper Place, and only the wrinkled 
Coat of the Vagina prolapſed. And that Phyficians may more 
prudently diſtinguiſh thefe Diſorders, and not raſhly miſtake a 
Prolupſus Vagine tor a Procidentia Uteri, I thought it not im- 
propet to repreſent the F igure = us by Widemannus, in 
£Ephem. Nat. Cur. Cent. VIII. Obſ: 98. though not fo large 
as the Life. © See Tab. LV. 755 The Appearance, there- 
fore, of an Otiſice in ſuch a Prolapfu; {hee Lit. F) is not an 
infallible Sen of à Prolapſus Uteri, as has been generally repre- 
ſented; but the prolapfed Part muſt be carefully conſidered, till 


it ean be certainly known, whether it be the Fagma or Uterus. 
ognomic Sign, by which 

* * fi # f 
the Uterus; but be fays, that when be introduced his Probe 
into the Perforation F, which ſo nearly reſembled the Orifice 


W.demannus; indeed; produces no | 
the Vagina, in this Caſe, may be aſſuredly diſtinguilhed 


of the Uterus, that it ted much deeper than the Cayity 
of the Womb, almoſt the Length of half à Foot: But whe- 
ther this Sign always appears, remains to be proved by future 
periments. This Obſerration of Widemannus © 


Ex 8 
frequently read, and carefully conlideted.' 


A Prolapfus of the Uterus, and dhe of the Vagina, are dif- 


ficult to be certamly known, as well as to be d 


from one another. We have a remarkable Inſtance of this 
y 


" 


kind in the Phyſicizns and Surgeons of Tholouſe, ant 


oi thoſe at Paris, who imagined" à Gi] about thirty, who, 


to be an Hermaphrodite ; 


inconſiderate Judgment of the The 


it with elegant and diſtinct 


ated Phyſician of 
3 Slevogtius, Vaterus, and Buggravius, who all certi- 


When the Womb only bears down upon 
the Vagina, it is called a Deſcenſus Uteri; but when it is pro- 
truded without the Vagina, it is denominated a Prolapſus, or 
Protidentis Uteri. Of the Prolapſus Uteri there are two 
without an Inverſion of the Womb, when 
the internal Orifice of the Uterus appears at the Extremity of 


be diſtinguiſhed, | 
e Womb, which | 
when the Uterus is not inverted, as in Tab. LV, Fg, of 
d by this Sign, alſo, 'it may be 'known from'a Bearing- | 


returning into the Vagina the lower 
rus, at Fig. 3. C, with the three firſt F ingets, and, then, with 
the whole Hand, into its natural Place in the Cavity 
Fiſt, it mult be retained there, till the Uterus is reduced-to its 
uſual Figure, and, then, gently contracted: Theſe Particulars 


dilated. The Uterus being thus rep 


it, before the Body was opened; when the 
and earne 
| herſel for 


_ Orifice 


bt to be 


vA 

from her Childhood, had been troubled with a Prolepſus Ureriz 
and publickly declared, that in this 
Hermapkrodite the Male Sex was predominant. Upon- thi 

Declaration, the Parliament of T ole ordained the — 
Hermaphrodite to lay aſide female 
culine Drefs, under a ſevere Penalty, if ſhe refuſed. But wheri 
Saviard bad narrowly examined her at Peri, he found her to 
be really a Girl, and, by reſtoring the Uterus to its natural 
Situation, metamorphoſed her into Sex; and, by the 
King's Command, ſhe was ordered to dreſs accordingly. - The 
from this Taue, n G 
from aviard, i 515. 
" te us, : ps ROY 
or Teſticles, Appendages which, in my Opinion, are abſolutely 
neceſlary to the ä a Man 4 delides her Breaſts — 
nic, and ber Face was entirely female, without a Beard. 
This Diſorder proceeds from a Relaxation and Weakneſs of 


iverting Relation, 


the Ligaments of the Uterus and Vagina; whence it is ob- 


ſerved frequently to follow a difficult Birth, or other violent 
Efforts ; though Virgins and Girls are ſometimes affected with 
it. Another Species of Prolapſus is, when the prolapſed Ute- 
rus. is inverted like à Bag, with its interior Side turned outs 
wards, and then the Orifice of the Womb does not a 1 
but is concealed in the Vagina. See Fig. 3. B. Of this Kind 
of Prolapſus we have, among others, a remarkable Inſtance, 
deſctibed by Genſelius. In this Caſe, the prolapſed Uterus re- 
ſembles a'Mole, or a bloody and unſeemly fleſhy Excreſcence; 
and, therefore, it is not ſurpriſing, that ſome unſkilful Surgeons 
and Midwives have miſtaken the Diſorder and by rude — 
ment, endeavouring to the Womb by Force, bring the 
Patient's Life into extreme Danger. This miſerable Diſorder+ 


Secundines ; or immediately after a difficult Delivery, when 
the internal Orifice of the Womb is ſo dilated, that the Body 
of the Uterus is cafily tranſmitted through itz or, laftly, when 
the Patient is ſo trained by the Labour-pains, or by the — 
tinuance of the Throes after Delivery, that, by a vehement 


Effort the Uterus flips through its internal Oxifice, and is forced 


without the Labia Pudenda. But from Whatever Cauſe the 
Diſorder pri 


ſudden Death is generally the Conſequence ; and, therefore, 
e 
In this Species of a, prolapſed Uterus, the Su 
wiſe boy" the firſt þ , 


SONG if 5 ſti 8 
y the Fingers, and the Uterus 
G5 reſtored, by the Hand, tc 
peration may be moſt convenient! 
Park of the p 


adhere, muſt be cautiouſly removed 
with all poſſible — 


id, to its former Situation. 


Abdomen; then, contracting 


are more eaſily executed immediately aſter the Delivery, while 
the Orifice of the Womb, and the 


Figure, the Patient ſhould be laid on her Back, in Bed, 
{ exhorted to keep her Legs cloſe, and to dif 
eſt ; for by procuring Reſt, and keeping this Poſs 


former 
1 
Cure may often. be 


- 


ture, the 
es 


ſudden Deat! 
rifice of 8. is, by Degrees, ſo conſtricted by 


and the Reduction of theWomb 
erable 


the Patient ſuffers a mi | 
deſperate, when the 
free the Uterus from fammation, and to teſtore it to its 


proper Place with all poſhble Expedition: For this P 


urpoſe it is, 


in the firſt place, neceflary t hend her copiouſly;. and then ſhe 
ſhould diſc Urine, that no ObſiruBtion be cord. 


ſioned by the ention of the Bladder : Then 1 


be laid in the ſame Poſtute as is above directed; and then let 
fomented with warm Milk and Water, 
and 


the Uterus be carefully 
; 


Apparel, and aſſume a maſ- 


that ſhe had no Reſemblance either of a Pence 


erde ne rar, unleſs it be quickly reſtored to its natural 
Situation, as the above-mentioned” Authors have obſerved, 4 


or Mid- 
lace, take care that the Patient evacu- 
ate her Urine, leſt the Repletion of the Bladder ſhould obſtruct 
the Reduction of the Uterus; Then the Patient being laid on 
her Back, with her Hips eleyated, and Thighs. diſtended, the 


This 
performed, by tenderly 
ſed-Ute- 


LY 


of the 


agina, are preternaturally 
laced, and reduced to its 


| | | completed, without any other 
Aſſiſtance. Not will it be improper to cloſe up the Orifice of 
the Vagina with Compreſſes, and a proper „ leſt, by 
Streſs, of Pains conſequent to the Birth, by Coughing, or by - 
will cha- 


, Saviard, and other Authors above- 
Mm | 


2 is occafioned by, he ſtagnated and corrupt Blood, and 

Death, But if the Caſe be not 
e eren be taken to 
its 


Ae 


and anointed with Butter, or warm Oil; or let digeſtive and 
emollient Fomentations, or Cataplaſms, be fo long . 
till the Part becomes ſoſt and ſlippery, and capable of being re- 
ed by the Method already directed. For unleſs this Re- 
duction can be ſeaſonably accompliſhed, the Preſervatſon of the 
Patient becomes impracticable; nor will the Extirpation of the 
Uterus, by Ligature or Abſciſſion, as ſome have imagined, 
ought avail. * Ruy/ch- relates a Caſe, in which a N Te- 
moved by Ligature a prolapſed Uterus, but without Succeſs ; 
for the Patient ſoon died. Pe 
But here I think it may be worthy of Conſideration, whe- 
ther Scarification may not be advantageouſly attempted in ſuch 
deſperate Caſes, when the Uterus is ſwelled and inflamed, as 
in other violent Inflammations of a cancerous Diſpoſition, which 
to me ſeems not improbable. 
That Species of Prolapſus 


* 


in which the Uterus is not in- 


verted, but its internal Orifice appears, which is not always 


the Conſequence of a difficult Birth, but is often produced by 
a Weakneſs of the Ligaments, is not attended with ſuch un- 
happy Conſequences, 
fice of the 
guiſhed from fungous Excreſcences, or Tubercles of the Vagina, 
as was already obſerved. In this Caſe the Danger of an In- 
flammation, 6r Sphacelus, is not'ſo much to be apprehended, as 


n the former Kind. This Species of Prolapſus Uteri is not 


By the Appearance of the internal Ori- 
omb, this Protapfis Uteri may, alſo, be diſtin- 


only incident to Women after a difficult Labour, but, alſo, to 


others, to the chaſteſt Virgins,” and even young Girls, accord- 


But if this Diſorder be for ſome time neglected, not only great 
Uneaſineſs is occaſioned, but a Difficulty of Urine, violent 
Pains of the Hips, Exukcerations of the prolapſed Uterus, and 
an Inflammation followed with a Sphacelus, Scirrhus, or Can- 
cer. And the longer the Uſe of proper Remedies is de- 


layed, the more difficult is the Reduction of the Uterus, be- 


cauſe it becomes ſwelled and enlarged, and tannot be retained 


in its natural Situation, without proper Inſtruments. For a 
be prevented, either in Walking, or in 


Relapſe can ſcarce | 
ſome Commotion of the-Body ; or in Sneezing and Coughing, 


eſpecially if not ſuſtained by a proper Bandage or Inſtrument. 


But if the prolapſed Uterus be affected with a Cancer, or Gan- 
grene, the Reduction ought not to be attempted : F. or Ruyſch 
inſorms us, in Ob/. 9. that, after it is replaced, more intenſe 
Pains, and other malignant Symptoms, are induced. © 

If, therefore, there be no Appearance of a Gangrene, or 
Sphacelus, two Intentions are neceſſary to be anſwered in the 
Cure: 1. That the Uterus be reſtored to its proper Place. 
2. That a Relapſe be prevented. With regard to the firſt In- 
tention, if the prolapſed Uterus has not been of long Dura- 
tion, or greatly increaſed in Bulk, it By be eaſily replaced by 
the Method already directed: Let the Head be laid low; the 
Buttocks elevated; the Legs ſpread” wide; and the Womb 
gently replaced with the Fingers, or a ſtrong Wax-candle, Tt 
has been often obſerved, that Women troubled with this Diſ- 
order can replace the Uterus themfelves, without any Diffi- 
culty, But if the Diſorder be inveterate, and the Uterus 
enlarged, ſo that it cannot be without Difficulty reduced, 
digerent Fomentations muſt be applied, and the Bladder and 
Inteſtines emptied, that it may be the more N reſtored 


to its natural Situation. But as the Uterus can ſcarcely be 
ſuſtained hy the Coats of the Vagina, and its own relaxed, de- 


bilitated Ligaments, great Care, as well as proper Bandages 
and Inftruments are required to prevent a Relapſe. For thi 
Purpoſe it will be expedient to * 
convey the Steams of ſtrengthening Suffumigations through t 

Vagina, with a proper Funnel and Pipe (ſee Tab. LV. Fig. 
14.) : Aromatic and aſtringent Fomentations, prepared with 
Spirit of Wine ſhould, alſo, be injected with a Se. Then 


ſome Days in Bed, and to 


7 


putting a Compreſs on the external Orifice of the Vagina, 


carefully apply the T Bandage. When the Uterus is greatly 
ſwelled, it ought to be fomented with Digeſtives, till its Bul 

be diminiſhed, and then it may be replaced. If the Uterus 
be exulcerated, as frequently happens, the Reduction of it ought 
not to be delayed upon that Account: For Saviard obſerves, 


that theſe Ulcers are much eaſier healed when the Part is re- 
when. it is preternaturally 


ſtored to its proper Situation, that Wi 
prolapſed. "This Author, alſo, relates an Inſtance of à Pro- 
lapſus Uteri in a Virgin, Who had, ut the fame time, à Stone 


in her Bladder-: In this Caſe he firſt "replaced the Uterus, and 
then extracted the Stone, and relieved her from both Diſorders, : 


only uſing a Peſſary. See his O 1 
[F-che iſorder is already become fo invete | | 
that the Uterus cannot be retained by the Methods alread 
propoſed, there remains but one Reſource; to which Recourſe 
15 commonly had; and that is, to "reptels the Vagina, by in- 
troducing a Peſſaty. The beſt Sort of Peſfaries are made of 
Box, Aſh, or hard Woods, or of Cork, and covered 
with Wax, having 2 


0 


Perforation in the Middle (See Tab. LV. of Diſorder may not only be taken for a Prolapſus Lieri 


4 even to the 
* eaſi 


ſwells violently, and is attended. with 


Fig. 6. 3. 8. 9. ). Without the Wax they would ſwell, tot, 
and produce many Inconyeniences, ſo as not to be, without 


Difficulty, extracted, and, perhaps, by. Pieces. Thoſe who can 


afford the Expence, may have them made of Ivory, or of Sil- 
vet or Gold excavated : Thus a Peſſary of a proper Size and 
Shape, muſt be carefully preſſed by the Fingers, deep into the 
the Orifioe of the Uterus, that it may not 
7 fall out; having a String faſtened to it, (ſee Tab, LV. 
Fig. 6. and 10.) by which it may be extracted and cleaned. 
The String ſhould, alſo, be tied to any Belt about the Waiſt, 
leſt, by. happening to fall out, when the Patient walks, it 
ſhould indecently drop upon the Ground. A Peſſary is judged. 


to be of a proper Size, when it is not eaſily admitted at firſt, - 


that if may more firmly remain, and better repreſs the Uterus; 
but, in ſome Caſes, Pcflaries twice as large as theſe are re- 


uired. The Perforations in Peſſaries are deligned for a Paſſage 
for the menſtrual Blood, and other Sordes, diſcharged from the 


Womb; ahd, therefore, thoſe Peſſaries which are of an oval 
or pyramidal Form, are not fo convenient; ſuch as thoſe of a 
ck 97 Size, recommended by Par, Hildanus, Scultetus, 
Roon Wo: and others: Beſides, theſe perforated Peſſaries will 
admit the Semen for Procreation, and, alſo, the ftrengthening 

Suffumigations and Injections, ſo neceſſary in theſe Caſes. 

When theſe Peſſaries are rightly made, they are ſo far from 

being troubleſome, that when once Women have been accul- 
tomed to them, they retain them without the leaſt Uneaſineſs. - 
It is proper to obſerve, that ſome Women, who have been 


ing to the Obſervations of Mauriceau, Saviard, and others. affected with this Diſorder, have been freed: from it upon their 


becoming pregnant, by reaſon of the Dilatation of the Womb. 
See Pechlinus, OB. 20, and Saviard, Obſ. 12, But Mauri- 
ceau,, Schelhammer, Hunerwolf, Saviard, and others, prove 
that this is not always the Caſe; but the Orifice of the Womb, 
with the Head of the Fcetus, may be felt without the Vagina. 


 Saviard prefers a kind of elaſtic Steel Peſſary before all 
others; but as he gives no Deſcription: of it, Nobody can know | 


what he means. But Goelicke, in a Diſſertation publiſhed at 


Halle, in 1910. deſcribes a new Method of curing a Prolapſus 
Uteri, in which he recommends. an elaſtic Peſlary, made of 
Iron-wire, and wreathed into a conical Form: He, alſo, gives 


a ſmall Repreſentation of it; but does not explain its proper 
But in Tab. LV. Fig. 11. theſe Faults - 
are corrected, where it is repreſented of a convenient Size: 
He directs the Inſide to be covered with Lint, and the Outſide 
with thin ſoft Leather; and orders a String to be faſtened on 
each Side of the Baſis of the Cone, that it map be eaſily 
extracted. When it is to be introduced, it ought to be a little 
compreſſed; ſo that, after it is placed, it expands el by its 
nger |. 

of falling out: He owns indeed, that he never experienced - 4 a 
Effects of this Peſſary, but, as it bas all the Qualities neceſſary 
for the Formation of a good Peſſary, he does not doubt of ita 
Excellency. But as I am afraid, that, in ſo moiſt a Place, 
is particularly ſubject, I have, therefore, always uſed the 
ries, repreſented in 77g. 6. 7, and . which I have, 

found to anſwer the End. Heiſter Chir, 
TREATING A BEARING-DOwN or 


Length.or Thickneſs. 


elaſtic Force, and is thus firmly retained, without any 


ſuch a Peſſary ſhould ſoon be corroded by Ruſt 
wooden Peſſaries, repreſented in Fg. 6. 


Tas Mzrnop or 
e THE VAGINA. 

A Bearing-down of 
ed with a Bearing-down of the Uterus, 


by ignorant Midwives, 
but, alſo, by . Phyſicians and Surgeons 


Structure of the Parts; and partly, 


appears like crode bloody Fleſh, reſembling a thick fleſhy Ring, 


more or leſs ſwelled, according to the different Cauſes of the 0 
If the prolapſed Vagina 


Diſorder, and other Circumſtances. 
tion, as I have 


ſometimes obſerved, after à difficult Labour, there is imme- 


diate Danger of a Sphacelus : If the prolapſed Part be affected a 


with litile or no Swelling; or if the 


panied with Inflammation, the Diſorder may long be born, 


without Trouble, and without Danger. Sometimes à Part 


da, and may be produced by 1 0g 

8 Effort in a + þ or by a C 
atter, reſembling» a large Fungus, or a Pralapſus Lieri. 

Many plain Inſtances of thy Dt ave. b T 

And Meekren has related, and illuſtrated with Figures 

remarkable Caſe in Cap. 54. of his Obſervations, 


the Vagina has not only been confound- * 


and 81 Learning and Expe- 
rience; and theſe different Hiſorders have, like wiſe, been con- 
founded with the ſame Denomination: But they may be diſtin- 
dune from one another; partly by conſidering the anatomical 
by attending to the dia- 
ar Signs above obſeryed. The Vagina is ſaid to be pro- 
apſed, when the Whole, .(as in Tab. EV. Fig. 4.) or only 
Part of it, being relaxed, by whatever Cauſes, hangs without 
the Pudenda, Sometimes the. whole Vagina is .prolapſed, and 


umor be unaccom- 


4 


order have been obſerved: 


A 
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oo great Weights ; or. b 
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rather for a Tumor, as a Fungus, Ficus, Sarcoma, or fleſhy 
Excreſcence ; and, therefore, it may be thought neceſſary to 
remove it by a Ligature, or by Abſciſſion. But to diſtin- 
guiſh this Diſorder from a Prolapſus Uteri, or a Tubercle 
of the Vagina, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that an inverted 


Prolapſus Uteri never happens, unleſs immediately after De- 


livery ; but Tubercles of the Vagina, or any Part of it, 
may be produced at any Time beſides that of Delivery, 
— increaſe gradually, and, as it were, imperceptibly. 
Though I obſerved in the Year 1720, in a Lady of Quality, 
fuffering under a difficult Labour, that whilſt the Fœetus was 
yet in the Womb, Part of the Vagina was ſuddenly prolapſed, 
and within twenty-four Hours a Fungus or Tubercle appeared, 
equal to the Size of two Fiſts, which ſoon became ſphacelous ; 
and, though the Child was ſafely brought forth, the unhappy 
Mother died within eight Days. Hence, then, it is not ſur- 
priſing, that ſome on icians, not having ſufficiently conſidered 
the Signs by which a Prolapſus Uteri may be diſtinguiſhed from 
a Prolapſus Vagine, have, therefore, aſſerted, that a prolapſed 
Uterus may ſometimes not only be extirpated without endan- 
gering Life ; but that thoſe very Women, though deprived of 
the Womb, may afterwards conceive and bring forth Children. 
That, after the Extirpation of a Tubercle of the Vagina, as 


in Fig. 5. or where the whole internal corrugated Coat of the 


Vagina falls down, like a Prolapſus Uteri, thoſe Women may 
afterwards conceive, and bring Children, was never denied : 
But it is abſolutely impoſſible, that, after the Uterus is extir- 
pated, a Woman ſhould conceive ; and, therefore, theſe Re- 
Enes may juſtly be accounted fabulous. 

How Tubercles RO_— a Prolapſus Vaging may be re- 
moved, we have already explained: But when the Vagina 
pears prolapſed, like a large bloody Ring, hard and inflamed, 
unleſs it be ſeaſonably reſtored to its proper Place, there is great 
Danger of the prolapſed Part being affected with a Gangrene, 
or Sphacelus: But the Danger is leſs, if the prolapſed Part be 
flaccid, and not inflamed. If no Inflammation appears, the 
Vagina ſhould be reſtored to its natural Situation with the 
Fingers, or a thick Wax-candle, and then fomented with 
ſtrengthening and digerent Medicines: Then the Patfent ſhould 
be ordered to reſt in Bed for ſome Days, keeping her Legs 
cloſe, or croſſed, Mean while the Part ſhould be fomented 
with Decoctions of ſtrengthening, digerent, aromatic, and 
aſtringent Herbs, with Red-wine ; or with Lime-water, mixed 
with Spirit of Wine: Suffumigations, alſo, of, Maſtich, Oli- 
banum, Myrrh, Amber, and the like, ſhould, alſo, be con- 
veyed into the Vagina with a p Pipe (ſee Tab. LV. Fig. 
14.) and Funnel; then let the Part be carefully bound with 
the T Bandage. Thus may the 9 Vagina be reſtored 
to its natural Vigour, eſpecially if the Diſorder be recent, and, 
if proper internal Medicines be exhibited: For this Purpoſe, the 

medicated Waters, hot Baths, and chalybeate Waters, are ex- 
cellent. But if the Diſorder be ſo inveterate as not to yield to 
the Remedies here propoſed; it muſt, therefore, be palliated, 
and the Patient be ordered to wear the T Bandage conſtantly; 
by which means the Danger of a Scirrhus, or Gangrene, may 
be averted. | 

But if the prolapſed Part be ſeized with an Inflammation, 
the Inflammation muſt be removed, not only by the Applica- 
cation of diſcutient Fomentations and Cataplaſms externally, 
but, alſo, by the Exhibition of proper internal Medicines, not 
omitting Veneſection, before the prolapſed Vagina can be re- 
ſtored to its natural Poſition, otherwiſe a Gangrene might be 
induced, which would ſoon be followed by the Death of the 
Patient. But if the Inflammation be mild, the prolapſed Part 
may be reduced without Danger, as the natural Heat of the 
Body will greatly contribute to diſcuſs the Tumor. But if a 


Sphacelus, or Fungus, already appears upon the prolapſed Va- 


gina, which may be known from its Blackneſs and fetid Smell, 
the morbid Part muſt be ſcarified ; digeſtive Fomentations and 
Cataplaſms applied; and whatever elſe is neceſſary in the Cure 
of a Sphacelus. Heiſter. Chirurg. : 4 | 

VAGINALIS TUNICA. A Coat of the Teſtes; an- 


other of the CEſophagus, and another of the Spinal Marrow, 


VA ; he Bewailings or Moanings of Children 
when out of Order. ; | . 


VALENTIA SCABIOSAE. Powers of Scabious, 


Take of the Juice of green Scabious, preſſed out, and 
ſtrained through a Cloth, and of Hogs-lard, cleared of its 
Membranes, each as much as you pleaſe : Let the Lard be 

bent in a Stone Mortar, and the Juice poured in by little 

. ata time, for the Conveniency of Mixture, and giving its 
Tincture: Then put them 22 into a proper Veſſel, 
to be expoſed to the Sun, and ſo 
the Lard: Aſter nine Days, put them again 


into the Mor- 
tar as before, and throw away that thin and 


diſcoloured 


ap- 


that the Juice may cover 


HFumidity, which ſeparates upon beating, without rubbing 
them together ; and again put it into its Veſlel for five 
Days : * beat it again, and by a little at a time, 
mix with it freſh Juice of Scabious ; and after a freſh Inſo- 
lation of fifteen Days, in its proper Veſſel, in the Sun, let 
it be cleared before of its watry Humidity. Let it then 
ſtand again in the ſame manner, for fifteen Days longer, 
with freſh Sons ; and, after a little Beating, let it be 
kept for Uſe, in a glaſs or earthen Veſſel. 


This, we are told by the firſt Compilers of the College Diſ- 
fatory, was the Contrivance of Fohn Arden, an experienced 
21 at Newark, in Nottinghamſhire, who lived in the Reign 
of Edward the Third, After Inſertion of this, which they 
had from an antient Manuſcript, they particularly direct to 
repeat the Proceſſes with freſh Juice, till the Lard looks of « 
deep Green ; and that is made the Meaſure of the Repetitions 
neceſſary, | | 
VALERIANA. 
The Characters are; a 
The Leaves are conjugated : The Stalk is florigerous, and 
divided as in umbelliferous Plants: Under the Umbellæ, both 
large and ſmall, are two long ſmall Leaves: The End of the 
Pedicle ſhoots forth two ſmall ſimilar Leaves, which ſupply the 
Place of a Calyx: From the Centre of the Area of the Pedi- 
cle, within theſe Leaves, proceeds an oblong Ovary, on whoſe 
fimbriated Apex grows a monopetalous, Funnel-ſhaped, naked 
Flower, furniſhed with three Stamina, proceeding from the 
internal Sides of the Flower: The Tube of the Flower, from 
its lower Part, where it adheres to the Ovary, frequently ſhoots 
forth a blind Spur at the Side: The Seed is oblong, depreſſed, 
running out narrow, almoſt flat and downy : From the Centre 
of the Apex of the Ovary ſhoots forth a long Tube. 
Boerhaaue mentions 3 Species of Valeriana; which 


are, 

1. Valeriana; major; hortenſis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 54. Phu 
majus, 2 Valeriana major. Offic. Park. 119. Valetiana hor- 
tenſir. Ger. 917, Emac, 1075. Valeriana hortenſis, Phu Olu- 
ſatri folio Diofeeridi, C. N. 5. 164. Tourn. Inſt, 132. Va- 
leriana major odorata radice. J. B. 3. 209. Raii Hiſt, 1. 388. 
GARDEN VALERIAN. | en 

The Root of the Garden Valerian is about a Finger thick, 
of a brown Colour, growing not.deep in the Earth, but ſpread- 
ing itſelf acroſs, with many large white Strings on each Side, 
which makes the Root appear, like a large Scolopendra, or 
Catterpiller with many long Feet, of a very ſtrong Smell, eſpe- 
cially when dry : It ſhoots out ſeveral * chanel'd Stalks, 
two or three Feet high, having the lower Leaves long and 
round-pointed ; ſome whole, and others cut in, reſembling 
thoſe of Scabious, but that are ſmooth: The Leaves, 
which grow on the Stalks, are, alſo, much more cut in: The 
Stalks are divided towards the Top into ſeveral Branches, hav- 
ing, at each Divarication, a long narrow Leaf; and at the 
Ends grow the Flowers, in a kind of Umbels, each Flower 
being a ſmall, long, narrow Tub, divided at the Top into five 
Segments, with as many Apices of a white Colour; they ſtand 
on the Rudiments of the Seed, which, when they are fallen, 
grow larger, being longiſh, ſtriated with a downy Top. It is 
uſually planted in — though it grows wild in the A/pine 


Countries. The Roots are principally uſed. 


They are alexipharmic, ſudorific, and cephalic ; and are ac- 
counted uſeful in malignant Fevers, and peſtilential Diſtempers: 
They help the Head and Nerves, provoke Urine, and bring 
down the Menſes. |; xe: 2 

They are one of the Ingredients of the Theriaca and Mithri- 
date. Miller's Bot. Off. 2 

The Root and Herb are alexipharmic, ſudorific, and diu- 
retic : Their principal Uſe is in Weakneſs of the Sight, Peſti- 


lence, Aſthma, inveterate Cough, being boiled with Liquorice, 


Raiſins, and Aniſe, in the Pleuriſy, Obſtructions of the Liver 


and 2 Jaundice, Stoppage of the Ureters, Hernia, and 


the like. Outwardly they ſtrengthen the Sight, abſterge 
Specks, and Films, being boiled in Wine or Water, and in- 
ſtilled by Drops: They eaſe the Head · ach, provoke the Menſes 
and Sweating, being uſed in Baths: In Suffumigations they dry 

Rheums, and correct the Malignity of Buboes and Carbun- 
cles, extract Bullets or Arrows, and cleanſe” inveterate Ulcers, 
Thus far Schroder: And indeed he has faid enough, if not too 
much, in its Praiſe, It is certainly, however, a potent Diu- 


retic. A ö . 84 . ' 
The Powder of the Root, which grows ſpontaneouſly, before 


- it produces a Stalk, taken once or twice, to the Quantity of 


half a Spoonful, in Wine, Water, Milk, or any other proper 
Juice, cures the Epilepſy; for it purges upwards and downwards. 
Sylvie thinks, that more is to be aſcribed to this Plant, than 
to Peiony, on account of its abounding with a volatile Salt. 
It is — with us in England, to apply the bruiſcd Læaves to 

„ nt 2ott; 7 16 Woonds, 


* 


\ 


Wounds, when but flight z whence it is called by ſome Cut- 


finger. Raii Hift, Plant. 
2. Valeriana; ſylveſtris ; major. Ger. 917. Emac. 1075. 
Park. 122. C. B. P. 164. Rau Hiſt, 1. 388. Synop. 3. 200. 


Tourn. Int. Boerh. Ind. A. 74. Valeriana ſylveftris. Offic. 
Phu Di- 


Valeriana ſylveſtris magna aquatica. J. B. 3. 209. 
oſcoridis „i- Cel Eeph. I. 210, GREAT WILD VA- 
ERIAN. 
We have two Species of this great wild Valerian; the firſt 
has a Root divided into ſeveral white thick Strings, growing 
more downward, and leſs ſpreading than the other z of no great 


Scent, when juſt taken out of the Ground, but ſmelling very 


ſtrong when dry, The Stalks ariſe to be about a Yard high, 
hollow and chanelled, baving ſeveral long winged Leaves, whoſe 
Pinnæ are long, ſharp-pointed, and ſerrated about the Edges, 
high-veined, and ſomewhat hairy; the Leaves, which grow 
higher on the Stalks, are narrower, and leſs ſerrated. The 
Flowers are, in Shape, like thoſe of the Garden Valerian, of 
a pale- purple Colour, and having the like Seed. This grows in 
oods, and dryer Places than the other, which is larger, taller, 
the Root more ſpread out ; the Leaves are larger, ſmoother, 
of a deeper ſhining Green, with broader Pinnæ; the Stalks 
grow taller ; the Flowers are much alike. This grows in 
- watery Places, and near Ditches, both flowering in May. The 
Root of this has as ſtrong a Smell as the other ; they are both 
uſed promiſcuouſly, b the former ſeems to come neareſt 
Columna's Figure and Deſcription in his Phytopinax. 
They are come much into Uſe of late, in Diſeaſes of the 
Head, and all nervous Affections. Miller's Bot. OF. 
The Leaves of this Plant have no Smell, but an herby, ſaltiſh, 
bitter Taſte, and give a pretty deep Tincture of Red to the 
blue Paper; the Roots ſtain it a little; they are bitter and 
ſtyptic, of an aromatic penetrating Smell, and ſomething diſ- 
reeable. This Plant has a volatile aromatic oily Salt, loaded 
with a Part of the Acid of the Sal Ammoniac; whereas the 
A N volatile oily Salt of this Acid, is detained by the Salt of 
"Tartar, | 
Thus the wild Valerian is anti-epileptic, ſudorific, hyſteric, 
and emmenagogic: It gives great Relief to thoſe troubled with 
the Aſthma, or Vapours : Camerarius commends it very much 
for the Jaundice ; and Fabius Columna for the Epilepſy ; who 
acknowledges himſelf to have been cured of the Epilepſy by this 
Root; and that he had ſeen ſeveral other Perſons cured by it: 
He adviſes to pull it up before it puſhes forth its Stalks, to re- 
duce it to Powder, and ſwallow half g Spoonful of it in Wine, 
Water, Milk, or any other Liquor: It may be given to Chil- 
dren, and all Perſons that have convulſive Fits, I have ſeen it 
have great Efficacy in the hyſteric Paſſion, and moſt violent 
'Paroxyſms of the Aſthma, Pour a Pint of boiling Water upon 
an Ounce of the Roots of this Plant; remove the Pot from the 
Fire; cover the Inſuſion well; and give it to drink by Glaſs- 
fuls. The Extract of theſe Roots is good for the ſame Diſ- 
eaſes : They give a Scruple of it with a Grain of Laudanum, 
or elſe mix the Laudanum with half a Scruple of the Powder 
of theſe Roots. Martyn's Tournefort, 
It is effectual in Convulſions, Ruptures, and Bruiſes by Falls, 
as, alſo, for Inflammations, and Exulcerations of the Mouth 


and Gums, and the Aphthe, H. Ox. and cures a Tertian Fe- 


ver. Schw. Dale. 5 
A Dram of the Powder of the dry'd Roots, taken in Wine, 
pu upwards and downwards. Dr. Mead, in his Book de 
Imperio Soli: & Lune, highly commends the Root of this Plant 
againſt the Epilepſy. as | 
3. Valeriana; major N montana. C. B. P. 16 
4. Valeriana; foliis Calcitrapz. C. B. P. 164. 
5. Valeriana; foliis Calcitrapæ, D | 
6. Valeriana; paluſtris minor. C. B. P. 164. Tourn. Inſf. 
132. Boerb. Ind. A. 74. Phu minus & Valeriana minor. 
Offic. Valeriana minor. Ger. 916. Emac. 1075, Raii Hiſt. 
1. 388. Valeriana ſylugſtris minor. Park. 122. Raii Synop. 
4200. Valeriana miner pratenſis vel aguatica. J. B. 3. 211. 
MALL VALERIAN, +: | 
The Roots of this Valerian are long, flender, and creeping, 
' ſending out a few ſmall white Fibres. "The Leaves which 
ſpring from them, before the Stalks run up to Flower, are 
e almoſt round, but ſomewhat pointed. The Leaves which grow 
on the Stalks, are like thoſe of the Garden-kind, but leſs. We 
have two Species of this Valerian, one whereof riſes higher than 
the other, having uſually three Pair of Leaves ſet oppoſite; the 
Umbels of Flowers grow cloſer, and the Flowers are a great 
deal (ſmaller, than the other, which ariſes not ſo high, and has 
uſually but two Pair of Leaves on the Stalks. 
are much larger, and like the Garden Valerian, but of a pale- 
purple Colour, as are, alſo, the former. They grow both 
miſcuouſly in marſhy Grounds, and moiſt Meadows, as in 
tterſea Field, near 
in May. | Hus 1 
I know no particular Virtue this Species of Valerian is en- 


e Flowers - 
_RIANELLA: 3 Which ſee. 


Thames, in great Plenty, flowering - 


VAL 


dowed with, Authors having ſaid but little ahout it; neither is 
it ever uſed in the Shops that I know of. Miller's Bot. Of. 

The Parts in Uſe arc the Root and Leaves, which as they 
reſemble thoſe of the Great Mild Valerian in outward Appear- 
ance, ſo are they ſuppoſed to agree with them in Virtues, tho 
in an inferior, or milder Degree. Dale. | 

7. Valeriana; ſylveſtris ; vel paluſtris ; altera; flore minore 
denſius ſtipata. Raii Bach. * | 

8. Valeriana ; tuberoſa. 7 B. 3. 2. 207. 

9. Valeriana; rubra. C. B. P. 165. | 

10. Valeriana; marina; latifolia; major; alba, M. L. 50. 

11. Valeriana; rubra; anguſtifolia, C. B. P. 65. 

2 12. Valeriana; maxima; Pyrenaica ; Cacaliz folio. Fugen. 
» 131, | 

I - Valeriana; Luſitanica; latifolia; annua ; laciniata. 
T. 132. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 

The firſt is the true Phu of Dioſcorides, and the Antients; 
and takes that Name either from the Greet Word ede, (phys) 
to grow, or ſpring from, or from Phy, a Pontic Word, de- 
noting the penetrating Smell of its Root. But it is erroneoufly 
affirmed to be the Herbs Saracenica, for healing of Wounds ; 
for the Taſte ſhews the contrary ; for it is aromatic, pene- 
trating, and ſomewhat ungrateful Taſte, as it is ſaid of the 
Nardus of the Antients; whence it appears to be of an aperi- 
tive Quality, and is reckoned among Ari/olochics, Emmena- 
gogues, and Antiſcorbutics; it, alſo, exhilarates the Heart, 
and the Brain; and is effectual in all Diſorders proceeding - 
from cold, viſcid, and aqueous Humours. A great Author, 
has talked much of its Virtues againſt Sorceries and Witch- 
craft, induced, I ſuppoſe, from, its extraordinary Efficacy 
in ſpaſmodic, hyſteric, epileptic, and melancholic Caſes. 
Theſe Diſorders are called Lunatic, and are attended with ſur- 
priſing Symptoms; for which Reaſon the Antients called 
them Morbos Sacros, Diſeaſes of the Gods. But the Antients 
made but little Diſtinction between their Gods and Dæmons, 
which might lay a Foundation for this Opinion of the before- 
mentioned Author. Hippocrates ſays very well of theſe Morbi 
Sacri, that there are ſome Diſeaſes very ſurpriſing, and there- 
fore called Sacred, or Divine, not becauſe they came from the 
Gods, for then all would be ſacred, but from their ſurpriſing 
Effects; whence this Plant has been eſteemed an Antidemoniac, 
though Rue, alſo, cures the ſame Diſeaſes. There are Authors 
who adviſe the Root as an Amulet * a Quotidian Fever, 


and hang it about the Neck for that Purpoſe. Fabius Calum- 
na, a Man of the firſt Rank, and concerned in public 
Affairs, fell into an epileptic Diſorder. Finding no Relief 


from Phyſicians, and being fatigued with the long Con- 
tinuance of the Diſeaſe, he betook himſelf- wholly to the 
Reading of the Antients, in order to examine, whether he 
could out by Name a Plant which would cure the Epi- 
lepfy ; and at length he happened upon this Plant, the ſecond, 
by the Root of which he was cured. From that time he be- 
came an extraordinary Botaniſt, and aſſures us, that he knew 
many epileptic Patients cured by this Plant, He adviſes to pull 
up. the Root before it begins to ſprout, and exhibit the ſame in 
Powder to the Patient, for ſix Days together, in the Morning 
faſting, in Water, Wine, or Milk: This Medicine provokes 
Sweat, and frequently gives the Patient a Stool or two, which is 
a very good Sign. The Roots are very odoriferous, acrimoni- 
ous, and penetrating; and have a balſamic, and ſomewhat oily 
. Taſte; Whence the Valeriana has the ſame Virtues which we 


_ obſerve, in umbelliferous Plants. It is a proper Ingredient in 


>Roral, ſtomachic, and uterine Diſeaſes, and is very effectual 
in a Stoppage of the Menſes, an Ounce or two of the bruiſed 
Root being made into an Infuſion after the manner of Tea, 
and ſweetened with 8 It is an excellent Remedy againſt 
Worms, and 5 Fits, in Infants. Camerarius highly 
commends it againſt the Jaundice, and a violent Aſthma, the 
Infuſion of the Root in Water, or the Powder thereof with a 
Grain of Laudanum, being exhibited. This Plant is effectual, 
alſo, againſt all Sorts of Contuſions, the Leaves being bruiſed 
in Wine, and applied to the Place affected; the ſame diſcuſs 


ſcirrhous Tumors without Suppuration, and ſpeedily cicatrize 
Wounds; for which Reaſon the Peaſants in the Country ap- 


Ply'the Leaves of this/Plant.to all ſordid Ulcers, The. Root is 
received into all Antidotes; but the firſt Species is moſt cele- 
brated, and I can recommend it from an hundred Experiments 
which I have made of its Virtues. The eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and following Species, are cultivated in Gardens, being beauti- 
ful Plants, and continuing a long time in Flower. Hiſl. Plant. 
adſeript. Boer haav. . i 
'VALERIANA is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts, of VAL E- 
VALERIANA GAA. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of Po- 
LEMONIUM:; which ſee. 5 8 
VALERIANZE -RUBRAEA SIMIL1S. A Name for the Limo- 
num; naritimum 3 majus. „ 
| VALERIANA 


VALENIANA URTI CR Folio, A Name for the Eupe- 
terium; Uriice faliis; Canadenſe ; flore albo. 
VALERIANELLA. | 
The Characters are; 

The Root is annual and fibrous; the Leaves are conjugated; 
the Stalk and Branches are divided in two, and appear at Top 
like an Umbella. The Calyx is monophyllous, ſmall, quinque- 
nd, and cloſed, The Flower is monopetalous, of various 
Shapes in different Plants, and furniſhed with two, three, or 
four Stamina, growing out of the internal Sides of the Flower, 
which grows on the Apex of the Qvary. The Ovary grows 
on the 
a Fruit of various Forms, incloſing a ſingle Seed. be 

Beerhaave mentions fix Sorts of Valerianella; which are, 

1. Valerianella ; arvenſis ; præcox; humilior ; ſemine de- 
preſſo. Raii Synop. 3. 201. Tourn. Inſt. 132. Boerh. Ind. A. 

Lactuca agnina. Offic. Ger. 242. Emac. 310, Park. 812. 
Paeriang campeſtris inodora major. C. B. P. 165. Raii Hiſt. 1. 

92. Loacuſta Herba prior. 1 B. 5 323. Locuſla Herba, 
es Locuſtæ. Chab. 437. LAMBS-LE TT U CE, or CORN- 
SALLAD. | 18088 | 

VALERIANELLA is cooling, and ſomewhat moiſtening, be- 
ing in Temperament and Virtues not unlike Lettuce, and ſupplies 
its Room in Winter, and the Beginning of Spring, being 
pleaſantly eaten with Vinegar, Salt, and Oil, like other Sa- 
lads, among which it is reckoned one of the beſt. Lambs are 
mightily delighted and improved, and fattened, by eating this 
Plant; whence, they ſay, it takes the Name of S-lettuce. 
Rain Hiſt. Plant. . 

It grows in Gardens, and among Corn, and flowers in the 
Spr ing. Dale. | 

2. ie aryenſis ; præcox; humilis; foliis ſerratis. 
T. 132. Pſeudo-valeriana, erecta, ſerotina, ſemine umbilicato, 
hir ſuto, 
ſerratis. J. B. 32 

. Valeriane] | 
JS ng aua, ſemine coronato, major, Luſitanica. 


10. 
2 4. Yaterianella; Cretica ; fructu veſicario. T. Cor. 6. 
F. Valerianella; cornucopoides; rubra; vel Indica. M. U. 
Pſeuds-valeriana, pans =. annua, purpurea, ſemi- 
- 2 ns H. 3. 104. Valeriana, peregrina, purpurea. 
os B. F. 1 4. 
6. Valerianella; Africana; foliis anguſtis; flore macula 
rubente notato. H. 4. 2. 217. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. 
The Plant is called Valerianella, that is, ſmall Valeriana, from 
its Reſemblance to the Yaleriana. It grows in warm Places. The 
firſt and ſecond Species are called Lambs-lettyuce, becauſe they 
contain a yery mild Juice in all their Parts, with which Lambs 
are highly delighted and improved. The Name Locu/ta is given 
to this Plant from the Reſemblance of its Branches to the 
of a Graſshopper, when going to leap. | 
The firſt and ſecond Species are very ſoft, ſucculent, mild, 
pleaſant, and nouriſhing Herbs ; whence they are good, mild, 
light, and nutritive Food for weak Stomachs. Falerianelle is 
proper in Caſes which require Lenients, Relaxants, or Lubri- 
cants; whence it is of Uſe in the Pleuriſy and Nephritis, and, 
alſo, to procure Sleep. The crude Juice, or the Leaves, boiled 
in mild F leſh-broth, are very mild and wholſome Remedies in 
a Phthiſis, where the ſofteſt and moſt lenient things are required. 
This Plant is, moreover, an extraordinary Demulcent; whence 
it is of Service in the Strangury, Piſſing, and Spitting of Blood, 


4. 
; ſemine ſtellato. C. B. P. 165. op 


Aſperities of the Lungs, Cough, and Fains in theKidneys, and 


is a celebrated Remedy for mitigating the Gout. It has the 
ſame Effect, whether boiled in Whey, or the exprefled Juice 
thereof taken in good Quantity. It gives extraordinary Relief 
in hypochondriac Diſorders. The Seed is highly apetient, and 
of excellent Uſe in the Scurvy, and all Diſeaſes where the 
Root of the Bulbocaſtanum is of Service; it is, alſo, commend- 
ed in a Gonorrhœa and Dyſentery. Hift. Plant. adſeript. 
Boer haav. . 2 
. VALERIANELLA ZEYLANICA, A Name for the Hy- 
drocotyle; Zeylanica ; Aſari folio. FFC 
VALERIANELLOI DES. 10 
- The Root is fibrous and perennial, is produced from 
ſowing the Seed, which is aſh-coloured, oblong, ſharp, and 
ſmall, like the Seed of the Leſſer Cumin. The Stalk: is ramous, 


cineritious, covered with a flight Down, and fruteſcent. "The 


Leaves are conjugated, roundiſh, ſcabrous, ſerrated, upon a 
long, ſulcated Pedicle. From the Wings of the Leaves pro- 
 ceed other conjugated Leaves, ſimilar, and four in Number. 


The Tops of the Stalk and Branches run into a very long and 


r Spike, to which grow on every Side, as it were, engraved, 
ng, monophy llous Calyces, deeply qui „ Nender, tubu- 
lous, and very cloſely adhering to the dides of the Spike. Theſe 


Calyces contain a monopetalous, Funnel-ſhaped, quinqueſid, 


entre of the Calyx, ſhoots forth a Tube, and becomes 


ramidali. M. H. 3. 104. Locufta, altera, faliis 


expanded Flower, of a pale-bluiſh Colour. From the Iuſide 
of the Tube of this Flower proceed two Stamina. The Ovary 
is in the Centre of the Calyx, and conſiſts of one long, cylin- 
drical Seed, which has a long Tube with an hemiſpherical Apex. 
* Fes”, 5655 1 11 Boerb. Ind. alt. Punt. 
A Name for the Rapunculus ; 
Valerianaides ; coerulens ; umbellatus, : 
VALGUS. Bow-leg'd. | | 


Tux MzTmop or xemeDyinG BAxDY-LEGs N Call.» 
DREN. 


: Some Children have their bent in an unſeemly manner, 
either from their Birth, or if y are uſed by the Nurſe ta 
Standing or Walking too early: In ſome the Tibia are crook-- 


ed, in others the Knees-are diſtorted, in ſome the Feet, at the 
Articulation of the Tibia with the Tarſus, are turned inwards, 
and they are denominated Vari; and in ſome outwards, who 
are named Valgi. This Diſorder requires a different Method 

according to its different Degrees and Situation. 1. The molt 


certain and mildeſt Method of preventing it, is to take care, 


that tender Children, and | thoſe who are otherwiſe expoſed to 
this Diſorder, eſpecially by the Rickets, be reſtrained from 
Standing and Walking, but be allowed to lie down, ſit, or be 
carried, either in the Arms, or ſome Vehicle, till the Bones, 
as they increaſe in Age, are ſtrengthened and confirmed. But 
if the Diſorder increaſe, or is born with the Child, it will be 
>; — after the Application of Emollients, 8 to 

ildanus, to uſe certain Inftruments, or a kind of Boots, ſuch 
as Pare has delineated, (ſee Tab. LVII. Fig. 14, 15.) made 
of 8 Wood, or thin Plates of Iron, and adapted 
to the Size of the Leg. Theſe Boots, being applied to the 
crooked Legs, eſpecially to thoſe of the Vari and Valgi, diſ- 
poſe them as they naturally grow, to receive by Degrees a pro- 
per Shape. The Boots 45 be worn Day and Ni ht. But 
as ſeveral Inconveniencies may proceed from the Uſe of theſe 
Boots, eſpecially if they do not fit exactly, Surgeons have 
thought it expedient to contrive other Inſtruments for this Pur- 


poſe, as in Tab, XXXVI. Fig. 16. where AA repreſent the 


thin Plates of Iron or Braſs, ſo joined by the Piece B B, that 
one may anſwer to the interior, and the other to the exterior Side 
of the Lep, as in Fig. 17. where they are repreſented ap- 

ied ; they may be ſo faſtened by the Cord, or Thong, 

C, as to be kept on for a conſiderable time Night and Day, 
and gradually reduce the crooked Legs to their natural Figure 
and Poſition. If the Diſorder be not ſeated in the Tibiæ, but 
rather in the Ancles, whether the Feet be turned outwards 
or inwards, theſe Inſtruments of Hildanus, Fig. 16. 17, may 


be” advantageoully - uſed z but if, by reaſon. of the Rigidity 
of the Limb, it cannot eaſily be turned to its proper Poſition, 
let emollient Fomentations, :Liniments, and Baths, be uſed for 


ſome Days before the Application of the Inſtrument. But, if 
the Diſorder be but ſlight, in my Opinion, the Uſe of theſe 
Inſtruments ſhould be neglected; which are not only very 
troubleſome, but may, alſo, be hurtful by binding the Leg too 
hard, and hindering its Growth. And I have often obſerved, 
when the Legs haye been moderately. bent, and ſometimes 


when they have been greatly incurvated, if the Children be 
young, and not ſuffezed to uſe their Feet, but to be carried or 


about, that their have been ſpontaneouſly reſtored 
to their proper Figure. Hildanus may be conſulted on this 
Head, who has given the Figures of other Inſtruments ſuited 
to different Caſes.  Solingen, and Le Clerc, may, alſo, be con- 
ſulted. Heiſter. Chir. | 1 ef 2.0 


VAL A. A Name given by ſome to an Infuſion of Jalap, 
by ſome called Rhabatharum nigrum, in Spirit of Wine, or, 


which is better, in Spirit of Citron ;, then carefully trained, 
and ſome time afterwards coloured with a little Saffron; ſo —* 
it ſeems to be the ſame with the Phalaia of Rolſintjus, Gaftel. 
VALLL, Nei- ualli, & Panni-valli. H. M. Siligusſa In- 
dica Flore papilionaceo. Siliquis planis brevibus dus aut tris 
ſemina iſthmia continentibus. This is an Indian Shrubs Which 
unites itſelf by its ſmall Branches with the neighbouring Trees; 
the Leaves are like thoſe of the Fraxinus, and have ſome y hat 
of an acrimonious Tiafte ; the Flowers are papilionaceous, and 
void af Smell ; the Pads are an Inch in Length, and as much 
in Compaſa, very flat, and contain two or thies Seeds ſeparated 
by Iſthmuſes, or narrow Intervals. The Beans, when parched 
by the Sun's Heat, are“ of a cineritious Colour, and an ungrate- 
ful Taſte. It flowers in Agi, and ithe:Fruit is throughly 
ripe in Decanber and Fumuar mn. | | 


FI) 1* . 


The Beans, eaten crude, provoke / to;8topl with Griping. 
The Leaves, made into a Cataplaſm, chire an Eryſipelas. I he 
e e eee . Rani 
ALLUM. The Eye-brow, and a Species of Bandage, 
are called by this Name. FX 0M nnen 


two Sides, made of ſtrong Leather, or thick Paſteboard, or of 


% 


Ln 
* 


VAR 

VALRAT. A Leaf. Rulandus. | Balg 

VALVULA. | A Valve. There are many Sorts of Valves 
in various Parts of the Body. Thus in the Inteſtines there are 
the YValuule Conniuentes, and the Valve of the Colon; ſee 
Corttia. In the Heart are found Valves at its Orifices. See 
Con; and Anatomiſts have diſcovered Valves in the Veins, 
and Lymphatic Veſſels. | 

VANELLUS. The Lapwing. See PLuviatis, 

V ANILIA, BANILIA. Offic. Yaynillus, Vayniglia. Mont. 
Exot. 9. Vanillias + gy Arbori 2 innaſcens, Pluk. 

is 


Almag. 301. Volubilis filiquoſa Mexicana foliis Plantaginis. 
Raii if 2. 1330. Lathyrus Mexicanus filiquis lar, 


moſchatis, nigris. Ammon. Char. Plant. 43 » Aracus aro- 
maticus, Tlilxochitl, ſeu Flos __ Hern. 38. Lobus oblongus 
aromaticus. Cat. Jam. 70. Lobus aromaticus ſubfuſcus Tere- 
binthi corniculis ſmilit. C. B. P. 404. Lobus oblongus aroma- 
ticus, odore fere Belzuini, J. B. 1. 428. THE VANEL- 
LOES, or BANILAS, | 
Theſe are dark-brown flat Pods, or Sheaths, five or fix 
Inches long, and ſcarce an Inch broad, wrinkled on the Out- 
| fide, full of a vaſt Number of ſmall black Grains, almoſt as 
fine as Sand, of a pleaſant Smell, like Balſam of Peru. The 


Plant which bears theſe Vanelloes, climbs the Trees like Bind- 


weed z the Leaves are ſmooth and broad, in Shape like Plantain- 
leaves, ſet in an alternate Order; the Flowers are of a dark 
Colour, which are ſucceeded by the Vanelloes. They grow 
in New-Spain, and other Parts of the Maſt- Indies, from whence 


| 3 brought to un. N | 

| y are only uſed with us, as an Ingredient in Chocolate, to 
which they give a pleaſant Flavour. - are commended by 
Hernandez, in his Deſcriptio Rerum Medicarum Nove Hiſpa- 
nie, Lib. 2. Cap. 15. to be grateful to the Stomach and Brain, 
to expel Wind, to provoke Urine, and the Menſes, to pro- 
mote the Birth, and bring away the After- birth, to reſiſt Poiſon, 
and cure the Bites of venomous Creatures. Miller's Bot. Oy. 

VAPORES. Vapours. See HYsTERICA. 

VAPORARIUM. A Vapour Bath. : 

VAPORATIO. A Fomentation by the Vapours' or Steam 
of warm Liquors. | _ 

VAPPA is Wine deprived of all its ſpirituous Parts, and what 
is uſually called dead. This corrupt State of Wine is fre- 
quently, and very properly, by modern Phyſicians, compared 
with a particular Corruption of the Blood, when it is in a low, 
ſpiritleſs, and, as we ſay, a vapid State, as the Caſe is in healthy 

erſons, when their Halit are exhauſted by immoderate La- 
bour, or in ſick Perſons labouring under a Quartan, and in 
cacheRic and ſcorbutic Indiſpoſitions. Caftellus, 

VARENI, VARI. Names for a ſcorbutic Affection, other- 
wiſe called Arthritis vaga, the wandering Gout, conſiſting in 
a wandering, or ſhifting Pain, affecting the nervous Parts about 
the Joints, and proceeding from an acid and malignant Acri- 
mony of the nervous Fluid, or ſerous Lymph, together with 
an extraordinary Mobility and Vaporoſity of the ſame, on ac- 
count of the Thinneſs of its Contexture, 

Lareni, with ſome, ſignifies a quite different Affection from 
Jari, being the ſame with the AMBUuLo ; which ſee. 

V ARICIFORMES PARASTATE, in Anatomy, are 
continuous to the Epididymides, and are Veſſels fo called, be- 
cauſe they appear full of Flexures and Contortions, like the 
Varices, for the better Elaboration, as it is ſuppoſed, of the 


Semen. 

VARICOSUS, «1gooed'vs, is an Epithet apply'd to ſeveral 
Plexuſes of the Veſſels about the Pudenda, particularly of the 
Male, Caftellus. f | BAN. | 

- VARICULA, a Diminutive of Farix, is a Name given by 
M. A. Severinus to an Intumeſcence of the Veins in the Tu- 
nica Adnata of the Eye, proceeding from a Diſtention of them 
by black Blood. Caſfellus. ; 

VARIEGATIO, Variegation, in Botany, is a Diverſify- 
ing with ſeveral Colours, as is obſerved in the Leaves and Flow- 
ers of Plants, 3 
 VARIOLA. The Small- 


| _ , 

Perhaps from the Time of da to this Period, 
there never 1 py any agen B Binger 2 * 
Appearance is new an g Di z ri- 
ina of which may be traced up from the Arabian Authors much 
— ard, than is commonly imagined ;. even up to the 
famous of Mabemet himſelf, in the Beginning of the 
Seventh Century. The Meaſles, which no doubt was of the 
ſame Age, (called not im ys by Avicenna, Variola Chale- 
ELITE TE 27s 

5 treat r, as i 

pert includ the feb. This was a 2 without 

iſpute, unknown to the Greeks, whatever ſome of the Mo- 
derns have ſaid to the contrary ; and firſt obſerved and deſcribed 


9 


9 


croſs the 


* # Caphbe,or Capheph, in Arabic, fignifies an Eruption of Puſtules, 


—_— 

by the Mahometans. And fince it is one fo extraordinary in its 
Symptoms, ſo conſtant and regular in its Stages, and fo univer- 

ſally incident to all Mankind, it were to be wiſhed, that Mr. 

Le Clerc had thought fit to have given us a ſhort Extract, at 

leaſt, of what theſe original Writers have ſaid of it; eſpecially, 

when, in its very Infancy, we may find the Image of this Diſ- 

eaſe very well painted in their Works, and the Practice clearly 

enough delivered. That Tract of Rhazes alone, intituled, A 
Diſcourſe of the Peſlilence, would very fully explain to us the 

Idea they had of this Diſtemper, and ſhew us, that they were 

not at al acquainted with the Difference of the diſtinct and the 

confluent Sort. By the earlieſt Account we have of the Small- 

pox, we find, that it firſt appeared in Egypt, in the time of 
Omar, Succeſſor to Mahomet ; though na doubt, fince the 

Greeks knew nothing of it, the Arabians brought it from their 

own Country, and might derive it originally from ſome of the 
more diſtant Regions of the Eaſt: For the oldeſt of their 

Writers do not ſpeak of it as a Diſtemper, which had taken its 

Riſe very lately. And as this People in leſs than thirty Years 

did 1 its * and Empire, ſo did it no leſs this 

modern Evil, not only through Egypt, but Syria, Paleſtine, 

and Perſia ; and a little while after, along the Afatic Coaſt, 
through Lycia and Cilicia: And, in the very Beginning of the 

next Century, farther into the maritime Parts of Africa, and 
editerranean, even into Spain itſelf. 

Here, indeed, is a new Field in Phyſc. I will only give 

you a ſhort Plan of this Diſeaſe, as it lies in their own Authors, 
and eſpecially in one of the oldeſt and beſt of them, Rhazes ; 

the firſt, indeed, as he lay himſelf, who wrote any diſtinct or 

exact Treatiſe upon this Subject. To begin then in his Me- 
thod ; as the Evil was unheard of before, fo he affigned a Cauſe 
as entirely new in Phyſic, a ſort of an innate Contagion. This 
is a Ferment in the Blood, like that in Muſt, which purifies 
itſelf ſooner or later, by throwing off the peccant Matter at 


the Glands of the Skin; an Hypotheſis ſince applied, though 


upon very flight Grounds, to Fevers in general, by many Mo- 
derns. This Ferment he ſuppoſes to be derived from the Mo- 
ther in the Womb, which is the Reaſon why the Diſeaſe is ſo 
univerſal, and ſo equally incident to all. It is moſt epidimical 
in Sproß; and Autumn, eſpecially after a wet Summer, or a 
warm Winter: Children, and Adults, are moſt ſubject to it; 
old Age but ſeldom, unleſs in a very peſtilential Seaſon. Cor- 
e flabby Bodies which abound in Humours, and which have 

uſed to much Wine or Milk, receive the Infection ſooneſt; 
they who are of this dry Habit of Body, and of a bilious Con- 
ſtitution, are more ſubject to have a more violent Sort. The 


Greek Tranſlator, who made his Verſion from the Syriac, (the 


original Language probably in which Rhazes wrote) calls this 
Sort by a Term never heard of, Evaoyiz, which, he tells us, 
anſwers to the Syriac, * *, This Word, indeed, in that 
Tongue, as well as in the Hebrew, and Arabic, ſignifies ES - 
bnve, an inflammatory Puſtule; and, therefore, N. Machells, 
who has given us a very elegant Tranſlation of the Greet, ex- 
preſſes it properly enough by Incendium; but the Greet, he 
ſays, calls it Evpacyie, Af we go a little farther, and ſuppoſe 
it ſhould be read *Expavyie, the Senſe of the Author would be 
entirely preſerved, and very little Variation made in the Read- 
ing. : : . | 
The forerunning Symptoms of this Diſtemper are, an acute 
Fever, violent Pain in the Head and Back, (the laft particularly 
a ſure Sign) Drynefs of the Skin, Heavineſs, Difficulty of 
Breathing, frightful Sleeps, Redneſs of the Eyes, Pricking all 
over the Body, Yawning, Stretching, Pulſation, and Weight 
in the Head, Sickneſs, and Inclination to vomit ; Great Pain 
in the Back, violent Sickneſs, Reſtleſsneſs, and Burning all 
over the Body, and an high flaming Colour, eſpecially about 
the Throat, Sons of an ill Sort. He calls the Puſtules, either 
Sublimia, which muſt be diſtinct, pointed, or riſing high; or 
Lata, flat and broad, as in the confluent Kind. Many of 
theſe Symptoms are common to the Meaſles ; and,” if the Heat 
is. more intenſe, and the Straitneſs and Oppreſſion extremely 
great, eſpecially if there be a Cough, and Itching of the Ears 
and Noſe, tis rather a Sign of this laſt Diſtemper, which is 
ſometimes more dangerous than the Small-pox. 5: 
He is very particular in relating the Differences and Pro- 
ſtics of the Small-pox. If the Eruption is eaſy, and the 
turation comes on well, and the Fever vaniſhes, no Dan- 
z otherwiſe, if the Fever continues after the Eruption. It 
is a kindly Sort when the Breathing is good, the Pulſe regular, 
the Senſe perfect, and the Perſon can take Nouriſhment, and 
Sleep. " When the Puſtules, containing a' white Matter, are 
„ diſtin, and few, and ripen without any great Fever; 
even though there be many, and in ſome Places confluent, 
yet, if they are for the moſt part large, and advance kindly, 
and if, with this, the Strength keeps up, and there be no 


Caſtelli Lexicon, ſub Voce N. 


| | . | 

Oppreſſion or Burning, this is to be reckoned one of the worſt 
Sort. But when they are thick and coherent, fo that a great 
many of them make one by running * when the Circle 
of 'theſe Cluſters is very large, and the Appearance of them 
like Fat or Suet, when they run like an Herpes, or like what 
they call a Formica, corroding, ulcerating, and contracting 
the Skin; when they riſe like Warts, and have no Matter in 
them, it is a very malignant Sort; eſpecially, if after the 
Eruption, they don't come on well, and the Patient be-not 
relieved, If the Fever increaſes after the Eruption, an ill Sign : 
So a new Crop of Puſtules, as it ſometimes happens, ſhews a 
great Plenitude of Humours. The Sort is more kindly, when 
it is not attended with violent Redneſs ; but if with great Pale- 
neſs, dangerous, If the Eruption is made on the firſt Day of 
the Diſtemper, it ſhews the Humours to be too briſk and im- 
petuous z if upon the third Day's it denotes they are more 
tempered and languid; if in the critical Days, by which I 
ſuppoſe he means the fourth and ſeventh, the Diſtemper is ſtill 
milder; if there be great Pain in any Part, and that Part grows 
reeniſh or black, and the Strength fails, it is fatal; if the 
Puſtules are extremely little, hard, of a violet, green, high- 
red, or a black Colour, and don't come to Maturation, it por- 
tends III: If they continue ſo throughout the whole Courſe 
of the Diſeaſe ; if the Fever be not removed, and is attended 
with a Syncope, Sickneſs, or Trembling of the Heart, nothing 
to be expected but preſent Death. Thus far of the Symptoms, 

and the Judgment to be formed of the Event, 
The Cure follows : And the better to judge of this, we muſt 
always carry it in our Memory, that Khazes lived and wrote 
in the warm Climate of Perſia. He bleeds, or cups immedi- 
ately, even in Children; and, if the Symptoms be violent, 
even to Faintneſs; otherwiſe, a leſs Quantity is ſufficient, If 
a Vein in the Arm be not eaſily found, the Poplitæa may be 
open'd : The Room to be kept cool ; all the Regimen to be, 
alſo, cool ; Ptiſan the Nouriſhment, and the Medicines prin- 
cipally Troches of Spodium, (a good Abſorbent) and the — 
of Pomegranate, and all other acid and aſtringent Plants. And 
the Rule, in uſing this refrigerating Method, muſt be with re- 
gard to the intenſe Burning of the Diſeaſe, and managed with 
that Moderation, as not to extinguiſh the natural Heat. At 
firſt he gives Ice - water, till the Patient vomits and ſweats ; 
then vaporates with warm Water; and this he reckons the 
moſt effectual way to drive out the Puſtules: So for Prevention 
and Preparation, he adviſes Bleeding, Swimming, uſing Ice- 
water, and all the coldeſt acid Diet, as the Juice of unripe 
Grapes, Salading, &c. He gives a Receipt made of Acids and 
Spodium, much in Vogue among the Indians, who, it ſeems, 
affirmed, that whoever uſed it would not have ten Puſtules in 
the Whole. The Body, if bound, to be kept open, by ſome 
Infuſions taken twice a Day; this will make the Puſtules 
fewer; and to be done, if the Diſtemper be violent. After 
the Eruption, ſtrong Purging to be avoided, eſpecially towards 
the Criſis, for fear of a Dyſentery; and too great a Flux is to 
be reſtrained. If Bleeding has been omitted in the Beginning, 
then gentle Sweating, and promoting the Eruption. If the 
Patient be hot, and the Puſtules do not advance, the Decoc- 
tion with Figs, Raiſins, Lentils, Cc. to be conſtantly uſed. 
If the Diſcals be ſlight, and the Oppreſſion little, and the 


for fear of retarding the Eruption; but the DecoCtion to be 
continued, with ſome Saffron, &c. When they are all come 
out, Vaporations with Water. For Dilution, Water of Bar- 
ley, Pomegranates, Melons, &c. and other temperate Liquors ; 
and any thing, which more reſolves the Humours, is leſs neceſ- 
ſary, eſpecially in the Meaſles, If the Oppreſſion be very great, 
NT near to 2 Syncope, dipping'in cold Water, and 
to drive out the Meaſles ; to take care there be not too 
great a Solution of the Fluids, or "no roſs a Sweat. After 
the fifth Day, (reckoning from the firſt Seizure) if the Puſtules 
don't advance, uſe thoſe Medicines which promote the Erup- 
tion. But this is to be done with Circumſpection, and with 
regard to the Symptoms; eſpecially the Fever, which will be 
beſt judged of by the Breathing, and the Pulſe. But, if the 
Puſtules are hard and rough, like the Warts, and the Patient 
languid, it is to no Purpoſe: to attempt any. Maturation ; for 
that cannot be done; ſuch a State of the Diſeaſe being plainly 
pernicious. Opiates, above all things, are proper in Want of 
Sleep, or in caſe of a Looſeneſs. Body is open general. 
towards the End of this Diſeaſe, eſpecially in the worſt Kind. 
No Purging before the Criſis; but, if need be, and the Body 
be dry, purge at the Beginning, and before the Declenſion; 
5 the Heat and Beating of the Head; the lat- 
ter to eaſe Nature of her Burden, and to carry off the morbi- 
f Matter. I his to be judged of either before or after Bleed- 
ing, by the Body's being weakly, yet bloated, and full of Hu- 
mours ; a lurking Feveriſhneſs, and undulating Pulſe. - In this 
Caſe, Purging anſwers beſt ; but if the Mouth be bitter, if 


was founded upon good 


Small-pox be out, Coolers not to be given to any great Degree, 


riction, 


Vomiting, and great Inflammation, if the Throat is fo ſtuffed, 
as to endanger Strangling, it is proper to bleed. The Directions 
are very full, which relate to Gargles, Collyriums, &c. and 

8 any Ulcers, or Pitting, from the Small- per. 

- This is the Deſcription Rhaxzes gives of the Small- pon; a 
very true one, though it does not- minutely deſcend into Parti- 
culars ; and, for above 500 Years, it was thought ſo complete, 
that ſucceeding Writers ſcarce added any thing to it: Till at 
laſt, indeed, they came to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Stages of this 
Diſtemper, and obſerve the very Days in each of them with 
great Exactneſs. However, even ſince that Time to our own, 
though the modern Authors have enter'd into a more preciſe 
Detail of the Appearances, and the Symptoms, which attend 
the Diſeaſe; yet, as far as regards the practical Part, we ſee 
here the Foundation of every thing they have advanced. To 
inſtance in a few Particulars: 

The Arabiant have rightly diſtinguiſhed between the two 
Sorts of Small-pox, and between each of them, and the Meaſles 
and have deſcribed not only the regular Sorts, but have taken 
Notice of the anomalous too, They have, alſo, obſerved, where 
one Crop has ſucceeded another, 

At the Beginning, and ſometimes even after the Eruption, 
they preſcribe Evacuations, both by Bleeding and Purging, 
And, indeed, they thought, that the or ill Event of the 
Diſtemper, depended ſo much upon the Treatment they uſed 
at the firſt Seizure, or in the firſt Days of it at leaſt, that 
they are extraordinarily careful and exact in the Regimen, which 
they order to be extremely cool, as was moſt proper and ſuit- 
able in ſo ſultry a Climate as theirs was. Their PraQtice ſurely 
Grounds ; though others have followed 
it in an extravagant manner, and even exceeded what they did 
in Nations, where neither the Nature of the Diſeaſe, nor the 
Conſtitution of the Air, required it, Even our Countryman 
Sydenham carried this Notion to an Extremity in the firſt Edi- 
tion of his Works; though afterwards he was ſo wiſe as to re- 
tract a great deal of what he had ſaid ; and came into the mo- 
derate Method, as, without Diſpute, more agreeable to Reaſon, 
and to the Temper of our own Iſland. | 

We may obſerve, that their whole Management, both as to 
Diet and Medicine, in this Stage, ran upon Dilution; which 
they thought the moſt effectual Means to produce a kind] 
Eruption, and to keep the Puſtules out. And as to this la 
Point, however cooling their Regimen in general was, 
made no Scruple to uſe warm and generous Cordials, when 
Nature ſeemed to want Aſſiſtance, or when they apprehended 
any Danger of their ſtriking in. To the ſame End, when there 
was any great Diſorder and Ferment in the Humours, which 
ought to be allay'd, or any terrible Symptom, which hindered 
the Maturation of the Pock, they had recourſe to that ſove- 
reign and divine Remedy, Opium; a Remedy often uſed by 
them in this Caſe ; though Sydenham ſeems to have been the 
firſt, who ever gave the leaſt Hint of ſuch a Practice among 


ourſelves. a 

Here, too, you will find, that in the Declenſion of the Diſ- 
ceaſe, when Nature has diſcharged all ſhe can, and is ready to 
fink under the Load of the morbific Matter, they took the 
proper ways to relieve her by Art; and for that Purpoſe direct 
us, how to apply both Bleeding and Purging, in ſuch a Caſe of 
Extremity. Freind's Hiſt. of Phyſic. © | 


HisToRY or THe Dis EAR. 


When the Small- pox proves epidemic, and is mild and regu- 
lar, it uſually begins about the vernal Equinox; but, when it is 
not only epidemic, but irregular and dangerous, it appears about 
7 The Small- pox is of two Kinds, the line, and 
the confluent ; which though they differ not eſſentially, are eaſi- 
"rn e by ſome conſiderable Symptoms peculiar to each 
The diſtin Kind begins, (1.) with a Chilneſs and Shiver - 
ing, immediately followed by (2.) extreme Heat, (4. vio- 
lent Pain in the Head and Back, (4:) Vomiting, (5.) and in 
Adults, a great Tendency to Sweat; (6:) Pain in the Parts 
immediately below the Scrobiculum Cordis, if they be prefſed 
with the Hand; (7.) Sleepineſs and Stupor, eſpecially in Chil- 
dren, and ſometimes Convulſions, which happening after Den- 
tion, I always ſuſpect the Small-pox to be approaching; and the 
* . appearing in a few Hours after, generally confirm 
the Prognoſtic ; and I have frequently obſerved, that the Small- 
pox immediately ſucceeding ſuch Fits' throws out large Erup- 
tions, is of a mild and favourable Kind, and ſeldom proves con- 
fluent. It may be proper to obſerve here; that in ſuch whoſe 
Blood is of a looſer Texture, and eaſily admits of a Change, it 
ſometimes happens, that the Courſe of Separation is performed 
by degrees, without any conſiderable Sickneſs previous to the 
Fepolion of the Matter, and Eruption of the Puſtules, 

The diſtinc Small-pox come out moſtly on the fourth Day 
incluſive, _ the Beginning of the Illneſs, and — 

. 9 1 


little later, but very rarely ſooner; at which time the Sym- 
ptoms are uſually much abated, or even entirely vaniſh, ſo that 
the Patient ſeems tolerably well; only Adults can ſcarcely be 
prevented from ſweating, however thinly they are covered ; and 
this Diſpoſition continues till the Eruptions begin to ripen, and 
then diſappear ſpontaneouſly. T'he Eruption proceeds nearly 
in the following manner: Fiſt, a kind of pale- red Puſtules, as 
large as the Head of a ſmall Pin, appear diſperſed, firſt on the 
Head, Neck, and Breaſts, and afterwards on the whole Body. 
During this Stage of the Diſeaſe, the Throat is affected with 
a Sorenels, that increaſes proportionably as the Puſtules riſe, 
which, growing every Day larger, and ſharper at the Top, dif- 
fuſe a Redneſs and Inflammation over the Skin and Fleſh of the 
Parts adjacent. 

This happens about the eighth Day from the Beginning of 
the Diſeaſe, which time I always particularly obſerve ; for then 
the Spaces between the Puſtules, that appeared beſore of a pale 
White, begin to grow red, and ſwell in proportion to the 
Number of Puſtules ; and are affected with a Pain, and, as it 
were, a Laceration of the Parts, which continually increaſing, 
promotes the Inflammation and Swelling ; fo that, in the Pro- 
greſs of the ' Diſeaſe, the Eye-lids are ſo diſtended, as ſome- 
times to render the Patient blind; and they ſhine, and nearly 
reſemble an inflated Bladder. Sometimes the Blindneſs is in- 
duced ſooner, a great Number of Puſtules fixing on the Eyes 
from the Beginning of the Eruption; next, the Face, the Hands, 
and Fingers {well in proportion to the Quantity of the Puſtules. 
The Puſtules on the Face, that till this Day were ſmooth and 
red, now grow rough and whitiſh, which is the firſt Sign of 
a beginning Suppuration ; and they, alſo, gradually diſcharge 
a yellow Matter, in Colour reſembling an Honey-comb. The 
Inflammation of the Hands and Face, being arrived at its 
Height, produces in the Spaces between the Eruptions, a florid 
Colour, like that of Damaſk-roſes ; and the more mild and 
genuine the Diſorder is, the more the Eruptions, and their in- 
termediate Spaces approach this Colour. As the Puſtules in 
the Face appear rougher and yellower every Day as they ripen, 
thoſe of the Hands, and other Parts, appear ſmoother and 
whiter. | 

On the eleventh Day, the Swelling and Inflammation mani- 
feſtly abate, and the 8 both of the Face, and the reſt 
of the Body, being come to their Maturity, and juſt Bigneſs, 
equal to that of a large Pea, dry and ſcale off; and, in this 
kind of Small-pox, they commonly diſappear on the fourteenth 
and fifteenth Day. But the Eruptions of the Hands generally 


prove more obſtinate than thoſe of the other Parts; and, being 


yet freſh and white, remain a Day or two after the reſt, Thoſe 
of the Face and Body ſcale off, but theſe of the Hands burſt, 

and fo vaniſh, The Puſtules of the Skin are ſucceeded by a 
Scurf, or branny Scales, and theſe ſometimes by Pits, or Pock- 
marks; for when the Puſtules firſt fall off, no Unevenneſs is 
perceived in the Skin; but theſe Scales often coming on, and 
falling vff alternately, at length thoſe Pits are produced, which 
frequently appear long after the Recovery of the Patient; tho' 
the diſtinct Small-pox very rarely leaves any Marks behind it. 
The Patient is either quite coſtive, or has few Stools, during 
the whole Courſe of the Diſtemper. 

That Species of the Small-pox, which we call the confluent, 
is attended with the ſame Symptoms in common as the diinct, 
only they prove more violent ; and by that Sign the confiuent 
Kind may be diſtinguiſhed from the diſtinct, even before the 
Eruption. Nevertheleſs, the Patient is not ſo ready to ſweat 

in the confluent Kind as in the other; and a Looſeneſs ſome- 
times precedes, and continues a Day or two after. the Erup- 
tion; a Symptom which I have not hitherto met with in the 
diſtin Small-pox. | | 
The confluent Small-pox generally comes out on the third 
Day, ſometimes earlier, but ſcarcely ever later; whereas the 
diſtin appears on the fourth Day, or later; but very rarely 
before ; and the ſooner the Puſtules come out before the fourth 
Day, the more they run together. However, though this be 
true in general,” and the confluent Kind ſcarcely ever appears 
ſo late as the fourth Day ; yet, ſometimes, the Eruption is de- 
ferr'd, by ſome violent Symptom, to the fourth or fifth Day. 
Thus, 1. Sometimes, by a ſharp Pain in the Loins, reſembling 
a Fit of the Stone. 2. Sometimes in the Side, like a Pleuriſy. 
3. Sometimes in the Limbs, as in a Rheumatiſm. Or, laſtly, 
+ In the Stomach, attended with great Sickneſs and Vomiting. 
In theſe Caſes, which, however, are.not common, I have ob- 
ſerved the Small Pax to come out later than ordinary, as being 
retarded by the conſiderable Violence of the Symptoms, which, 
being more ſevere than uſual, when they ariſe in the very Be- 


ginning, manifeſtly indicate the ſubſequent Small Pox to be of 


the confluent Kind, and not void of Danger. 
Though the firſt Symptoms of the diffin# Kind vaniſh 
immediately after the Eruption, yet, in the confluent Kind, 
they aMict the Patient ſeveral Days after the Puſtules appear. 


- calculating from the firſt Beginning of the Diltemper, 


Sometimes this ſort comes out like an Ery/pelas, and ſome- 
times like the Meaſles, from which they are difficult to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed, without carefully attending to the differenr Times 
of the Eruption in theſe Diſeaſes, ani other Circumſtances, in 
which they differ extremely. As the Diſtemper increaſes, the 
Puſtules, eſpecially of the Face, do not riſe plump, as in the 
diſtinet Kind, but run together; and appear, at firſt, like a red 

adder, covering the whole Face, and making it ſwell ſooner 
mm 1 oo 8 at laſt, they appear like a thin 
white Pellicle, cloſe ering to the Face l i 
* apr the Surface of the Skin. . b 

ter the eighth Day, this Pellicle grows every Day gradua 

rougher, as appears by the Touch, an ES a rot, — 
not to a yellow Colour, as in the di/tinf Kind: The Rough- 
neſs and Colour of the Skin daily increaſe, till, at length, the 
Pellicle falls off in large Scales; but, when the Diſeaſe has 
been very ſevere, it uſually ſticks to ſome Part of the Face 
till after the twentieth Day. The more violent the Diſtemper 
proves, the nearer the Eruptions, as they ripen, incline to a 
dark- brown Colour; and the longer they are in falling off, if 
left to themſelves ; but the leſs they run together, the yellower 
they are, and the ſooner they ſcale off, hen this Pellicle, or 
Scab, which covers the Face, firſt falls off, it leaves no Rough- 
neſs behind; but it is immediately ſucceeded with branny 
Scales, of a very corroſive Nature, which not only make larger 
Pits than the d;/#;n# Kind generally do, but, alſo, much diſ- 
_ the Face with unſeemly Scars: And, in the confluent 

ind, if the Diſeaſe has been very violent, the Skin of the 
e and Back ſometimes ſcales off, leaving theſe Parts 

re. 

It muſt be obſerv'd, that this Diſeaſe is not to be eſteem'd 
dangerous from the Number of Eruptions ſcatter'd over the 
Body, but only from that in the Face; for if they be very 
thick in the Face, though there are but few, and thoſe of the 
diftint Kind, every-where elſe, the Patient is equally endan- 
gered, as if all the Limbs were extremely full. But, on the 
contrary, though every Part beſides be full, if there be but few 
in the Face, the Danger is leſs. In this manner, therefore 
muſt we judge of the Kind. f 
In the — — Small Pox I have always obſerv'd, the Erup- 
tions in the Hands and Feet were larger than thoſe of the other 
Parts, and were gradually leſs. and leſs, the nearer they ap- 
proached the Body. | | 

The confluent Small Pox is attended with two other conſi- 
derable Symptoms: 1. A Salivation, or Spitting, in Adults. 
And, 2. A Looſeneſs, in Children. The former is ſo conſtant 
an Attendant on this Diſeaſe, in Adults, that I never met with 
but one Patient who was free from it; but the Looſeneſs does 
not ſo certainly affect Children. The Evacuation made by 
theſe Symptoms is as neceſſary as either the Eruptions, or the 
Swelling of the Face and Hands. 5 

The Salivation ſometimes begins as ſoon as the Eruptions ap- 
pear, and ſometimes not till a Day or two after: The Matter 
is for ſome time thin, eaſily and plentifully expectorated; and 
this Salivation reſembles that raiſed by Mercury, only the Saliva 
is not ſo fetid : But, towards the eleventh Day, the Saliva now 
becomes more viſcous, is raiſed with great Difficulty ; the Pa- 
tient is thirſty, coughs often whilſt he drinks ; and the Liquor 
flies out at the Noſtrils; from this Day the Salivation generally 


ſtops; though ſometimes but rarely, after it has ceaſed for a 


Day or two, it returns: At the ſame time, the Swelling of the 
Face begins to abate, but then the Hands commonly ſwell, or, 
at leaſt, ought to do ſo. | 

The Looſeneſs, in Children, appears not ſo ſoon as the Sali- 
vation in Adults; but, whenever it begins, unleſs it be ſtopt by 
Art, it attends the Diſtemper throughout. | 

In both Kinds of the Small Pox the Fever rages moſt from the 
Beginning to the time of the Eruption, after which, it abates, 
and continues much more moderate, till the Suppuration begins, 
which being finiſhed, it ceaſes entirely. 

I have always obſerved, when the Diſeaſe proved very vio- 
lent, that the Patient had a Kind of Paroxyſm towards Evening, 
at which time the more dangerous Symptoms aroſe, and raged 
moſt ſeverely. 5 | 


IRREGULAR SYMPTOMS, ARISING FROM UNSKILFUL © 
TREATMENT, | 


The irregular Symptoms which happen on the eighth Day, in 
the ditin Kind, and on the eleventh, in the . 2 
eminently concern the Life or Death of the Patient, it being 
apparent, that moſt of thoſe who periſh by either Species, die 
on one of the above- mentioned Days. 

In the diffin& Kind, as the Patient, if an Adult, uſually 
ſweats freely, he conceives Hope of Recovery, Sing the 
Malignity of the Diſeaſe will thus be expelled through the Pores 
of the Skin; and therefore diligently promotes the Sweat, _ 

| . 


— 


hot Regimen. But thoſe Particles being, at length, expelled b 
Sweat, which ſhould have ſerved to raiſe the Puſtules, and ſwe 
the Face, on the eighth Day; the Face, inſtead of bei 
ſwelled, appears flaccid ; and the intermediate Spaces, inſt 
of being inflamed, appear white, or pale, whilſt the Puſtules 
look red, and continue elevated, even after the Death of the 
Patient. The Sweat, which had flowed freely to this Day, now 
ceaſes ſuddenly and ſpontaneouſly, and can't be raiſed again by 
the warmeſt Cordials. In the mean time, the Patient is ſeized 
with a Delirium, great Reſtleſſneſs and Sickneſs, a Frequency 
of making Urine in ſmall Quantities, and expires in a few 
Hours. But it muſt here be obſerved, that, if the Eruptions 
be few, the Diſeaſe happens in the Winter, and in a Perſon in 
Years, or if Bleeding has been previouſly uſed, this hot Re- 
imen does not. then ſo certainly hinder the Swelling of the 
Vick: and, conſequently, haſten Death, as where the Erup- 
tions are many, the Patients in the Prime of Life, and no Blood 
has been taken away. 33 | 
But, in the r ny Kind, the Danger is greateſt, and the 
greateſt Number die on the eleventh Day: For as the Salivation, 
Which had hitherto preſerved the Patient, commonly ceaſes 
ſpontaneouſly about this time, unleſs the Swelling of the Face 
continues longer, and that of the Hands, now manifeſtly begin- 
ning, ſupplies its Place, Death muſt certainly enſue. For it muſt 
be conſidered, that, in this Kind of Small Pox, where the 
Eruptions are ſo ſmall, not only the Saljvation, but, alſo, the 
Swelling of the Face and Hands, is abſolutely required, in 
order to a proper Diſcharge of the morbific Matter; and if 
either be wanting, or diſappear too ſoon, the Patient muſt pe- 
riſh immediately. But it happens too frequently, in this hot 
Diſtemper, that the Texture of the Blood is ſo much weaken'd, 
and broke, and ſo highly inflamed, by an over-hot Regimen, as 
to be no longer able to perform the Expulſion of the inflam- 
matory Particles in a flow and r manner (not to mention 
now th Miſchiets proceeding from forcing Sweat improperly) ; 
whence either the Face and Hands do not ſwell at all, or the 
Swelling vaniſhes with the Salivation. For though the Swelling 
of the , Han ought to abate a little on this Day, yet it ſhould 
not go off entirely, till a Day or two after; the Swelling of the 
Hands, in the mean while, continuing, and increaſing, which is 
one of the moſt certain Signs of Recovery, as the contrary is of 
imminent Danger. | | 
The Saliva, on this Day, becomes ſo viſcid, and tough, as to 
endanger Suffocation ; and, when the Patient drinks, the Liquor 
falls down the Windpipe ; whence it is thrown up through the 
Noſtrils with a violent Cough: He is ſeized with a Hoarfenefs 
a. great Stupor, and Drowſineſs; and, being wholly oppreſſed 
by the Violence of the Diſeaſe, generally ſinks under the Diffi- 
culties on this Day. | = 
There are, alſo, other Symptoms, which happen in any 
Stage of the Diſtemper, and which are equally common in the 
diſtinct and confluent Kinds of the Small Pox. Thus a Deli- 
rium ſometimes ſeizes the Patient, occaſioned by the exceſſive 
Ebullition of the Blood; and the Heat is ſo intolerable, that he 
endeavours furiouſly to get looſe from thoſe who confine him in 
Bed, Sometimes the ſame Cauſe produces a Kind of Coma, fo 
that the Patient almoſt continually dozes, unleſs he be conſtantly 
rouſed. 


Sometimes, alſo, in this Diſeaſe, as in the Plague, the Tex- 


ture of the Blood, being difſolv'd by the Violence of the In- 
flammation, purple Spots appear in the Spaces between the 
Eruptions, which are generally Forerunnets of Death: This 
Circumſtance happens oftener, when the Conſtitution of the Air 
chiefly favours this epidemic Diſeaſe. Sometimes black Spots, 
ſcarce ſo large as ſmall Pins Heads, and depreſſed in the Middle, 
appear on the Tops of the Eruptions, in different Places; which, 
as they proceed from too much Heat, at Iength, by the Uſe of 
a cooler Regimen, acquire a brown, and afterwards a yellow 
Colour, which naturally belongs to the genuine and regular 
Small Pox ;- and the nearer the | ER when come to Sup- 
puration, reſemble this Colour, all the Symptoms become pro- 
portionably milder, and vice vey. ; BY 

The Blood of young, and o 2 Perſons, is ſometimes 
ſo much inflamed, in this Diſea e, eſpecially if too liberal an 
Uſe of Wine, or any ſpirituous Liquor, has preceded, as to 
break. through the Arteries into the Bladder, and fo occaſion 
bloody. Urine ; which is one of the moſt dangerous Symptoms 
of this Diſtemper, | es 

Sometimes, but not fo frequently, a Flux of Blood from the 
' Lungs proceeds from the fame Cauſe : But either of theſe Hz- 
morrhages uſually harp in the Beginning, before the Eruptions 
icularly confluent. - 


, which would prove partic 3 
1 TIED alſo, efpecially 3 in young Perſons, there happens 
a total Suppreſſion of Urine, either at the Height or Declenſion 
Other Symptoms ariſe, when the Patient has been injured, 
1. By too intenſe Cold. 2. Improper Bleeding in a very large 


. _ 


2 
Quantity, Or, 3. Over-purging. Whence the Eruptions 
ſometimes ſuddenly fink, and a Looſeneſs comes on, which, in 
Adults, 2 highly dangerous, the variolous Matter being 
thereby ſtruck in, ſo that Nature is utterly unable to expel it: 
B A means, alſo, the Swelling of the Face and Hands is 
But the Symptoms, which proceed from taking Cold, ſeldom 


by e if compared with thoſe that ariſe from the hot Regimen: 


or as this Diſeaſe may deſervedly be reckon'd among thoſe of 


the moſt inflammatory Kind, a Miſtake, on this hand, happens 
much more frequently than on the other. 

The Eſſence of this Diſeaſe ſeems to be an Inflammation of 
the Blood and Juices, (yet of a different Kind from other In- 
flammations) in removing which, Nature, during the firſt two or 
three Days, endeavours to correct and digeſt the inflamed Par- 


ticles, which, being afterwards thrown out on the Surface of 


the Body, ſhe further ripens, and, at length, totally expels them, 
in.the Form of ſmall Abſceſſes. Hence, in order tolay a Foun- 
dation for the Method of Cure, it muſt be remarked, that this 
Diſeaſe has two Stages; the firſt is that of the Separation, the 
ſecond that of the Voie 
1, The Separation is moſtly accompanied with a febrile Ebul- 
lition, and is ordinarily finiſhed in three or four Days, during 
which time, Nature is employed in collecting the inflamed Par- 
ticles that diſturb the Blood, and, expelling them to the fleſhy 
Parts ; which being over, the former Calm returns. 2. The 
Expulſion next ſucceeds, which is performed during the Re- 
mainder of the Diſeaſe, by means of thoſe ſmall Abſceſſes in 
the Fleſh, which, like other Abſceſles, undergo the States of 
Crudity, Suppuration, and Exſiccation ; and if theſe States are 
finiſhed in a ſuitable manner, the Danger is paſt ; but, if other- 
wiſe, all is diſordered. The Expulſion requires a much longer 
time than the Separation, this being performed in a thin fluid 
ny but that in a denſe Subſtance, at a greater Diſtance from 
the Fountain of Life, 4 
Hence the Indications are, 1, That ſuch an equable Ebul- 
lition of the Blood be maintain'd, that it may neither finiſh the 
Separation too haſtily, by riſing too high ; nor retard, or render 
it incomplete, by 2 too low. 2. That the Abſceſſes or 
Eruptions be carefully kept up, ſo that, running through their 
proper States, they may, at length, entirely diſcharge the Mat- 
ter they contain, and vaniſh. | | 
With 2 5 to the firſt Indication, great Caution is requir'd, 
eſpecially during the Separation, that the Ebullition may not 
riſe too high, either from heaping too many Cloaths on the Pa- 
tient, over-heating the Air, by keeping too large a Fire in the 
Room, or uſing heating Medicines and Cardiacs, eſpecially if 
the Patient be in the Prime of Life, or if his Blood be too much 
enriched by ſpirituous Liquors, or if it be the Spring Seaſon, or, 
at leaſt, only the Beginning of Summer ; otherwiſe, the Sepa- 
ration, which ſhould be carried on ſlowly, and gradually, for 
the better promoting an univerſal Deſpumation, will hence be 
hurried on too faſt, and thus either there will not be a ſufficient 
Number ot Particles collected, or, perhaps, ſome Particles may 
be brought to Secretion, which Nature would not, otherwiſe, 
have ſecreted, were ſhe not forced beyond her juſt Limits, and 
made to injare herſelf : For when ſuch Particles are ſeparated, as 
are unfit for Separation, the Motion of others, that have a Ten- 
dency to it, is hindered, by their mixing with theſe ; and thus 
they are rendered leſs fit for Expulſion. | 
t ſeems agreeable to Reaſon, that the more time Nature em- 
ploys in perfecting. the Separation, provided the Ebullition does 
not entirely ſubſide, ſo much the more certainly and univerſally 
it is completed; upon which the Succeſs of the ſubſequent 
Cure. muſt needs principally depend, as a different Event muſt 
manifeſtly enſue from the contrary Method. For as over-early. 


Fruit does not come to Perfection, ſo no Good ariſes from the 
hot Regimen, but it frequently produces an immediate Deli- 


rium, or protuſe Sweats ariſe, whereby ſuch Particles are ſepa- 
rated as are unfit for Secretion, and not agreeable to the Na- 
ture of Pus; or elſe the Eruptions, being driven out too much 
by Cardiacs, and a hot Regimen, become of a terrible and fatal 
confine Kind, | 
rom the other Method I have never obſerved any Miſchief ; 
for Nature, left to herſelf, finiſhes her Work in a proper time 
and manner, ſo as to need no Afliſtance, at leaſt in the Youn 


and Robuſt. 


But the Danger of raiſing the Ebullition, by a hot Regimen, 
is not beg a the Danger of depre it by Bleeding, 


Emetics, Cathartics, Clyſters, and the like Evacuations: For, 


by them, not only the Ebullition is too much diminiſhed, by 
means of which the Parts, intended for Deſpumation, ſhould 
have been carefully ſeparated; but the Matter, alſo, is waſted, 
which ſhould continually ſerve as Fuel to the Secretion once 


begun: Whence it frequently happens, that the Eruptions, 


which came out kindly in the Beginning, and, perhaps, ſo much 
the better from the previous Uſe of the above-mentioned Eva- 
cuations, 


VAR 


cuations, ſink ſoon aſter, as if they were ſuddenly ſtruck in; 
occaſioned, principally, by a want of a freſh Supply of Matter 
to ſucceed the former, and finiſh the Separation. We ſhall, 
afterwards, ſhew, that Bleeding and Vomiting are neceſſary, in 
the confluent Kind, 

To proceed to the ſecond Indication : As it has been ſhewn, 
that it is highly dangerous to keep the Patient over-warm, du- 
ring the time of Separation, whilſt the Fever is preſent, and 
the Eruptions ſcarcely appear; ſo an Error of this Kind is 
equally dangerous, at any time of the Diſeaſe, and eſpecially 
towards the Be inning of the Expulſion, whilft the Eruptions 
are yet in a State of Crudity, For though the tumultuary 
Motion of the Blood be conſiderably abated, upon the Sepa- 
ration and Tranſlation of the Matter to the fleſhy Parts; yet, 
being ſtill weak, and having ſcarcely acquired a new State and 
Texture, it is eaſily affected by the immoderate Heat ariſing 
from all Parts; and, upon the leaſt Occaſion given, becomes in- 
flamed with a Tendency to a new Ebullition, which does not 
promote Separation, that Buſineſs being already finiſhed, but 
produces dangerous Symptoms, diſturbs the Eruption : 
and proves detrimental, by putting the Contents of the Puſtules 
into violent Motion, By theſe means, either the Particles, al- 
ready ſecreted, and depoſited in the Habit, being hurried away 
by the violent and rapid Motion of the Blood, are abſorbed by 
it; or the fleſhy Parts, being heated beyond the Degree requiſite 
for ,Suppuration, do not finiſh it ſo completely: Or, laftly, 
perhaps, upon the coming of this new Diſorder, the Texture 
of the Blood, and the Tone of the fleſhy Parts, ſuffer fo great 
an Alteration, that they cannot overcome the Matter expelled, 
and digeſt it in the uſual Way of Abſceſſes. 

But we muſt not be fo intent upon preventing an immo- 
derate Ebullition of the Blood, as to check the Eruption of the 
Puſtules, by expoſing the Patient to the Injuries of the Cold : 
The fitteſt Degree of Heat, to promote their Expullion, is the 
natural one, as this is ſuitable to the Temper of the fleſhy 
Tm ; and to exceed, or fall ſhort of it, is dangerous, on either 

and, | 

From what has been deliver'd, it ſeems manifeſt, that this 
Diſeaſe is a yery dangerous one, and the Method of Cure diffi- 
Cult to be ines | 

If the Eruptions recede, or the Swelling of the Face and 
Hands fall, either from unſeaſonable Bleeding, or taking Cold, 
recourſe muſt be had to Cardiacs ; but we muſt be careful of 
giving them too freely, leſt a new Ebullition ſhould be ſuddenly 
Fre ; the Blood being, yet, weak, and eaſily affected by a hot 

timulus. 

As ſoon as the Signs of the Diſeaſe appear, I confine the 
Patient within Doors, forbid the Uſe of Wine and Fleſh- 
meats, and allow Small Beer, moderately warm, with a Toaſt, 
for common Drink; and ſometimes ſuffer it to be drank at 
Pleaſure : I, alſo, direct Water-gruel, Barley-broth, roaſted 
Apples, and other Kinds of Aliment, that are neither remark- 
ably heating, nor cooling, nor hard to digeſt ; nor do I much 
diſapprove of Milk, with roaſt Apples bruifed in it, provided it 
be given warm, and ſparingly. I immediately caution againſt a 
hotter Regimen, and the Uſe of all Cardiacs, 


Bloody Urine, purple Spots, and other mortal Symptoms 


above ſpecified, happen only from a too early Confinement in 

Bed, eſpecially in young Perſons : I do not, therefore, direct 
the Patient to be put to Bed till the fourth Day ; at which time, 
if the Eruption does not come kindly forward, it is proper to 

ive ſome gentle Cardiac, at leaſt for once, to drive out the 
Puſtules. mong the Medicines that produce this Effect, 
thoſe called Paregorics, or Opiates, ſuch as Liquid Laudanum, 
Diaſcordium, and the like, given in a ſmall Quantity, mixed 
with ſome proper Cordial Water, are the moſt efficacious: For 
ag abate the Ebullition of the Blood, Nature expels the 
morbific Matter with greater Eaſe and Convenience. But I 
would not adviſe the pving a Cardiac before this Juncture, even 
though there be a ſeneſs, that ſhould require ſuch a Re- 
medy ; for the Looſeneſs goes off ſpontaneouſly, as does a 
Vomiting, when Nature expels the variolous Matter by the 
Skin. 

But if I am called to a ang young Man, who, beſides, has 
been addicted to a free Uſe of Wine, or any other ſpirituous 
Liquor, I think, for him to keep from Bed, and refrain from 
Cordials, not ſufficient to check the Ebullition of the Blood, 
unleſs Bleeding in the Arm be, alſo, uſed : For the Motion of 
the Blood, being rendered ſo violent by its Inflammation, it 
frequently burſts through the Veſſels into the Bladder, or oc- 
caſions pon Spots, and "other malignant Symptoms, which 
deftroy the Patient. 

As ſoon as the Puſtules appear, I examine carefully, whether 
they are of the diſinct or con Kind, as they differ ex- 
tremely from each other: If, therefore, upon conſidering the 
Symptoms above-enumerated, appear of the d:;ffin# Kind, 
L take care, that the Patient be refreſhed with Small Beer, Wa- 


the Eruptions appear, and abate on the eleventh 


ter-gruel, Barley-water, or the like, in the manner above di- 
reed ; and, if it be Summer, the Weather exceeding hot, 
and the Puſtules few, I ſee no Reaſon why the Patient ſhould 
be confined in Bed, but, rather, that he may riſe, and fit up a 
few Hours every Day, provided the Injuries, ariſing from the 
Extremes of Heat or Cold, be prevented, both with reſpect to 
the Place where he lies, and the manner of Clothing: For 
when the Patient ſits up between-whiles, the Diſtemper finiſhes 
its Courſe with greater Eaſe, and, alſo, more expeditiouſly, 
than if he had been conſtantly kept in Bed ; which not only 
prolongs the Illneſs, but, likewiſe, promotes the febrile Heat, 
and occaſions a painful Inflammation, upon the Riſing of the 
Puſtules: But if the Coldneſs of the Seaſon, or a numerous 
Eruption, makes it neceſſary for the Patient to keep his Bed 

tly, I take care to prevent his lying warmer, or with 
more Cloaths on him, than he uſed to do whilſt in Health ; and 
that only a moderate Fire be made in the Room, Morning and 
Night, unleſs it be the Winter Seaſon, Neither do I require, 
that he ſhould lie always in the ſame Place in Bed, left * 
ee be raiſed, which can't be promoted without very great 

anger. 

12 the Declenſion of the Illneſs, when the free Exhalation 
of the Efluvia, proceeding from the Matter, now chang'd into 
Pus, is prevented by the Hardnef and Dryneſs of the Puſtules, 
it will be proper to give five or ſix Spoonfuls of Canary, or ſome 
other mild Cardiac; leſt theſe putrid E uvia return again into 
the Blood. At this time, alſo, and not before, Cardiacs, and 
a warmer, and more cordial Diet, may be allow'd ; as Sugar- 
ſops, Oatmeal-caudle, and the like. Nor will any thing fur- 
ther be needful, in the kindly d:/tin# Species, provided the 
Patient will conform to this temperate Method and Diet ; un- 
leſs, perhaps, Reſtleſſneſs, Watchings, or other Symptoms, 
threatening a Delirium, ſhould occaſionally require an Opiate. 

This is the true and genuine Method of treating this Kind 
of Small Pox ; but if, through the Prejudices or Obſtinacy of 
the Friends, or Diffidence of the Patient, this Regimen be op- 

ſed, I eſteem it ſafeſt to bleed ; which though it is, in its own 

ature, prejudicial in this Kind of Small Pox, as it diſturbs 
the Separation, and leſſens the Supplies intended to keep up the 
3 and Swelling, yet it makes ſome little Amends for 
the Injuries of the ſubſequent hot Regimen; and therefore ren- 
ders this Method, which I would not uſe without Compulſion, 
leſs dangerous. 

Greater is the r in the confluent Small Pox, which pro- 
ceeds from a greater Inflammation of the Blood, and therefore 
more Caution is required, not to heat the Patient. But though | 
this Kind naturally demands greater Cooling than the other, 
yet, in order to promote the Swelling of the Face and Hands, 
(without which Death muſt enſue) and the Elevation and In- 
creaſe of the Eruptions ; and, alfo, becauſe the Patient, on ac- 
count of the painful Ulcerations, cannot fit up, it is proper he 
ſhould keep his Body, and even his Hands, in Bed, provided hs 
be lightly covered, and allowed to turn himſelf therein, as he 
pleaſes: And, in the Declenſion of the Diſtemper, upon the 
Approach of the ſuppurative Fever, he muſt not only be allow'd 
this Liberty, but admoniſhed to make uſe of it; and muſt be 
turned often, Night and Day, to moderate the exceſſive Heat, 
and prevent Sweat, by which the Humour is diſcharged, 
. doen the Small Pox ſhould be diluted, to render them 
mild. | C- - 

As the Salivation, which conſtantly attends this Kind of Small 
Pox, is one of Nature's principal Evacuations, and is here ſub- 
ſtituted inſtead of that which ſhould have been made by Puſ- 
tules, de the Evacuation by Puſtules does not proceed ſo well 
in this low and flat Sort, as in the other) we muſt diligently en- 
deavour to keep it at its Height, and prevent its untimely Stop- 
page, either from the Uſe of heating Medicines, or by for- 
bidding the free Uſe of Small Beer, or ſome ſuch Liquor. 
Now as the Spitting, in its natural Order, is to begin as ſoon as 

ay, but not 
entirely vaniſh till a Day or two after, ſo, if it ceaſes before 
that Day, the Danger is great: For as the Swelling of the 
Face, by which ſome Part of the morbific Matter is evacuated, 
always vaniſhes on that Day, if the Salivation ſtops at the fame 
time, the Patient is infected by the variolous Matter, now be- 
come corrupt, as by a Poiſon 3 and there being no way left for 
it to paſs off, the r is imminent, unleſs, as it ſometimes 
happens, the Swelling of the Hands be fo conſiderable, as ta 
ſnatch the Patient from impending Death. This Salivation 
may be promoted by drinking Small Beer freely, or ſome other 
iquor, that neither heats, nor excites Sweat. 
ſides theſe, in order to check the violent Ebullition, and 
romote the Spitting, Opiates are more proper than any other 
emedies; and though, by their incraſſating Quality, they may 
ſeem, in ſome meaſure, to hinder the Expectoration, yet I have 
long ſhaken off that Prejudice, and given them in this Diſeaſe 
with great Succeſs, provided the Patient was above F — 
: SO "OW 


For as the Blood of Infants and Children, who generally fleep 
tolerably well throughout this Diſeaſe, ferments more gently; ic 
ſtands Teſs in need of ſuch a Check 3 beſides, by the Uſe of 
this Kind of Remedy, the Looſeneſs, which Nature appoints 
to be an Evacuation for Children in this Species of the Diſeaſe, 
is ſtopt, to the Detriment of the Patient. n 
In Adults, the frequent U ſe of Opiates is attended with the 
following Advantages: T. By procuring moderate Reſt, 
abate the violent Ebullition of the Blood, and prevent a Deli- 
rium: 2. They promote the Swelling of the Face and Hands. 
3. They ſupport and prolong the Swelling to its natural Fe- 
riod. 4. They promote the Salivation, which, though it ma 
be ſtopt in ſome Subjects for a few Hours, by means of fo 
powerful an incraffating' Medicine; yet 8 being in- 
creaſed by theſe new Helps, Nature feſumes freſh Vigour, and 
happity finiſhes the Work. 5. I have obſerved,” that the Spit- 


ting, which uſually abates about the eleventh Day, and fome- 


times earlier, to the great Detriment of the Patient, by givi 
Opiates à few times, has been raiſed anew, and not cea 
before the fourteenth Day, and ſometimes later. 1 uſually 
give about fourteen Drops of liquid Laudanum, or an Ounce of 
FI. of white Poppies, in a little Cowſlip-flower-water, or 
fome ſuch diſtil'd Water, to Adults, every Night after the 
Eruption is over, to the End of the Diſeaſe. And as in the 
worſt Kind of Small Pox a hot Fit, attended with Reſtleſſneſs, 
Anxiety; and other Symptoms, generally come on in the Even- 
ing; this may, in ſome meaſure, be prevented, by adminiſtering 
the Opiate at Six or Seven at Night. rd hot eee 
As a Looſeneſs as certainly accompanies” the confluent Small 
Pox in Children, as à Salivation in Adults, I take care by no 
means to check this Looſeneſs; and direct the Children to be 
kept ſometimes in the Cradle, and ſometimes taken up, allow- 
mg them the ſame Diet, if they be waned, as I directed for 
Adults. | Kt} | * „ 
In the Declenſion of the Diſeaſe, when the Face is ſtiff, 
occaſioned by the Eruptions becoming 
anoint it frequently with Oil of ſweet Almonds, as well to caſe 
the Pain, as to promote a freer Exhalation of the hot Eavuia. 
I ufe no Endeavours to prevent the Pitting of the Face, as Oils, 
Liniments, and the like; theſe only roy the Scurf to ſcale off 
more ſlowly, which is gradually ſucceeded by unſeemly Scars: 
But the Patient need. not be very anxious about theſe, when, 
by reaſon of a previous temperate Regimen, the Eruptions, 
having been little irritated, have contracted no cauſtic Quality, 
Now though this Method, provided it be carefully and pru- 
dently ſuited to particular Circumſtances, will render the Diſ- 
eaſe very gentle and ſafe; yet, in ſome Caſes, I find it neceſ- 


fary to uſe a different Treatment. | 
a F irſt, therefore, if in- the diſtin Kind, by means of an 
over-hot Regimen, and continual Sweats, the Face does not 
ſwell on the eighth Day, but is flaccid, and the Spaces between 
the Eruptions look pale, whilſt the Puſtules appear in great 
abundance ; beſides uſing my utmoſt Endeavours by à more 
temperate Regimen, to check the violent Motion of the 
Blood, I immediately direct an Opiate to be given, which, 

_ gently procuring Sleep, (unleſs the Brain be over-heated | 
conſequently, moderating the Tumult raiſed in the Blood, ſea- 
ſonably determines it, together with the Heat, to the Face, as 
the Nature of the Diſeaſe demands. | | 
But if the Miſchief, hence ariſing, has proceeded fo far, that 
the Sweat, which had hitherto flowed plentifully, ceaſes ſpon- 

taneouſly, the Patient is ſeized with a Delirium, complains of 

t Sickneſs, and makes Urine often in a ſmall Quantity; in 

this Caſe, the Danger of Death being imminent, I conceive he 
can only be reliew'd, either 2 Opiates freely, or taking 
away a large Quantity of Blood, and expoſing his Body to the 
open Air. Nor will what I have now propos d ſeem impru- 
dent, and unreaſonable, if we attend to thoſe who have eſcap'd 
imminent Death, by the plentiful Bleeding at the Noſe,ſuddenly 
ariſing: Beſides, it muſt be conſidered, that, in this dangerous 
Extremity, Death does not enſue, becauſe the Eruptions ſtrike 
in; for they appear red and plump, even when the Patient is 
expiring; but becauſe the Face does not ſwell, Now whatever 
tends to abate the Heat of the Blood, and I conceive, that 
none will deny that On, and moderate Cooling, have this 
Virtue, muſt neceſſarily help to promote the Swelling of the 
Face, as much as the Uſe of Opiates, and apparently for the 
e Reaſons. | 
3 I would not be underſtood to adviſe Bleeding immedi- 
ately, 'in every Delirium happening in the Small Pox, fince no 
Symptom oftener- occurs in this Diſeaſe : But, 1. In that only 
which happens becauſe the Face does not ſwell, that is, in the 
diſtin kind, the Eruptions being, at the ſame time, pretty 
numerous; or, 2. Where the Motion of the Blood is become 
ſo violent and immoderate, by means of a very hot Regimen, 
and the Uſe of Cardiacs, as to render it unſafe to wait till it 


enn be reduced to a due Temper, by Opiates, and other pro- 


cruſty, hard, and dry, 1 


per Medieines In ſuch Cute alſhe ie has frequently emed 
— to me, ſor the Patient ta riſe und fie up awhile in 
his raving Fit; by which Expedierit I have ſaved ſeveral from 


Death. And, beſides thoſe I have ſeen, there are numberleſs 
Inſtances of Perſons, who, by theſe means, have:bech ſnatched 
from imminent Danger. For ſome delirious Perſons, deceivi 7 


their Nurſes, and getting out of Bed, have remained « 4 
to the cold Air, even in the Night-time ; and others have ſe- 
cretly, or by Intreaty, 3 cold Water to drink; and chus, 
by an r ved their Lives, when deſpaired ol. 
| e ſet 'down' the Hiſtory of 2 Caſe, which I had 
from the Perſon concerned: He told me, that when he was « 
young Man, he went to Briffel, and was there ſeized with the 
nall Pox, about Midſummer, followed ſoon after with a De 
licium : His Nurſe, going into the City, leſt him in the men 
while to the Cure of ſome other Perſons, intending to be back 
ſoon; but, making a pretty long Stay, the Patient in the ; 
while died, 28 the Attendants thought ; who, conſidering . 
Heat of the Seaſon, and bis Corpulence, that the Body might 
not ſmell, took it out of Bed, and laid it naked on a Table," 
throwing a Sheet over it. The Nurſe at length returning, and 
looking on his Face, ſhe'imagined ſhe ſaw ſome ſmall Signs of: 
Life, and, therefore, put him to Bed again directly, and brought 
him to himſelf; and be recovered in a few Days. IE IN 
If che daliya in the confluent Small Pox be render'd fo hard and 
viſcid by the preceding Heat, as to endanger Suffocation, which 
commonly happens on the eleventh Day, a' Gargariſm muſt 
abſolutely be uſed, and 1 Charge given, to ſyringe the 
Throat with it Night and Day, Small or Barley-water, 
mixed with Honey of Rofes, may be employed for this Pur- 
poſe, or the following: 5 TILE 


” 


Take of the Bark of Elm; fix Drams; Liquorice-root, half 
an Qunce; twenty ſtoned Raiſins ; red Roſes, two Pu- 
Fils : Boil them together, in a ſufficient Quantity of 

ater, to leave a Pint and half; in which, when ſtrained 

_ off, diffolve, of ſimple Oxymel, and Honey of Roſes, 

each two Ounces ; Mix the Whole for a Gargariſm, 


But, if the Patient has been treated in a proper manner, the 
Salivation, even though it has age to abate, will ſo effectu - 
ally anſwer its End, as to render thi Remedy ſuperfluous, And, 
in reality, when the Patient is every moment in danger of Suf- 
focatiog, oppreſſed with a Stupor, and breathes with the utmoſt 
Difficdlty, it is not ſafe to truſt to this Remedy. In this Caſe 
I have ſqmetimes ſeaſonably and ſucceſsfully given a Vomit, of 
the Infulton of Crocus Metallorum, in a larger Doſe than or- 
dinary, to an Ounce and an half; becauſe the Stupor is ſo con- 
ſiderable, that a ſmaller Quantity will not operate, but by 
bees ior Pong Humours which it cannot eject, greatly endan- 
gers the Life of the Patient. Neither can we wholly truſt to 
this Remedy, and, which is truly to be regretted, we are hi- 
therto unprovided with a more certain 4 effectual one, to 
conquer this dreadful Symptom, which alone deſtroys moſt of 
thoſe who die on the eleventh Day, in this kind of Small Pox. 

As the other Symptoms happening in this Diſtemper are pre» 
vented, ſo, likewiſe, moſt of them are relieved, by a tempe- 
rate Regimen. For Inſtance, as the Delirium e men- 
tioned, proceeding from the too great Heat of the Brain, is 
removed by cooling the Blood, ſo, by the ſame means, a Co- 
ma is eaſily remedied ; which ſeems to be a quite different 
Symptom. By cooling the Blood in this manner, I have ſeen 
purple Spots removed; but have not yet been able, by this or 
any other Method, to ſtop bloody Urine, or a violent Flux of 
Blood from the Lungs ; but ſo far as I have hitherto obſerved, 
both theſe Hæmorrhages prognoſticate certain Death. 

In a Suppreſſion of Urine, which ſometimes happens in the 
Young and Vigorous, from the great Confuſion and Diſorder 
of the Spirits, ſubſervient to this Excretion, by reaſon of the 
immoderate Heat and Agitation of the Blood and Juices, 1 
have had recourſe to all , Kinds of Diuretics ; but nothing 
has ſucceeded, ſo well with me as taking the Patient out of Bed: 
who, after walking twice or thrice croſs the Room, ſupported 
by the Attendants, has immediately voided Urine pretty plenti- 
fully, to his great Relief. | ; 

But the Symptoms procordiag from the Striking-in of the 
variolous Matter from intenſe Cold, or unſeaſonable Evacuze 
tions, muſt be remedied by Cardiacs, and a ſuitable Regimen ; 
which, however, muſt” not be continued longer than thoſe 
Symptoms laft : The principal of theſe are a Depreffion, or Sink- 
ing of the Puſtules, and a Looſeneſo, both inthe di/tin# Kind: 
For, in the confluent Kind, neither the Depreflion nor Sinki 
of the Puſtules, threaten Danger, this being the Nature of the 
Diſcaſe ; nor a Looſeneſs in Children, becauſe it promotes their 
Recovery. In either Caſe, it is highly proper to give a cordial 


Draught, made of ſome proper diſti aters, mixed with 
Diaſcordium, liquid Laudanum, and the like, not only to res 
*,* D | | move 


VAR 


move the above-mentioned Symptome, but at any time of the 
Diſeaſe, if the Patient complains of à Pain at the Heart and 
Sickneſs, I judge, that the Notion. of the frequent Striking in 
of the Eruptions, proceeds from bence, that ſuch as have ob- 
ſerved the Depreſſion, of them, in the «anflurnt Kind, eſteemed. 
it to be a Striking in of the variolous Matter from taking Cold; 
whereas here it is only the Nature of the Diſeaſe; and they 
ſuſpect the fame in the diſtin Kind, becauſe they look for: 
the Eruption, and Increaſe of the Puſtules, before the due 
time; not having ſufficiently attended to the time wherein 
Nature uſually finiſhes the Suppuration of this Kind of Small 


When the Patient begins to recover, and the Eruptions ſcale 
off, and he has cat Fleſh a few Days, for Example, the one- 
and-twentieth Day, I judge it requiſite to bleed in the Arm, if 
the Diſeaſe has been violent: For the Inflammation communi- 
cated to the Blood by the Small Pox, whether in Adults or 
Children, equally. indicates Bleeding; as the Foulneſs collected 
in the Habit, does Purging; as appears/ſufficiently both from 
the Colour of the Blood, taken away after a ſevere Small Pox, 

which exactly reſembles that of Pleuritics; and, likewiſe, from 
the great Inflammations that fall on the Eyes, after it is gone 
off; and other pernicious Effects, ariſing from the Blood over- 
heated, and vitiated thereby: Hence, alſo, it follows, that 
ſich as enjoyed a good State before the Attack, are afterwards 
aMifted with a Defluxion of ſharp hot Humours upon the 

Lungs, or ſome other Part, for the Remainder of Liſe. But if 
the Puſtules were few, Bleeding is unneceſſary: After Bleed- 
ing I purge three or four times. 3 


-- After the Patient has been long recovered from the confluent 
Small Pox, and riſes every Day, there ſometimes happens a! 
troubleſome Swelling of the Legs ; which either goes off ſpon- 
taneouſly, after Bleeding and Purging ; or is eaſily cured by the 
Uſe of Fomentations, made of emollient and diſcutient Herbs, 
boiled in Milk; as the Leaves of Mallows| Mullein, Elder, 
Laurel, and Chamomile and Melilot-flowers. Sydenham. 

. Theſe Species of Small Pox, adds Dr. ane prevailed 
in 1667: 1668. and Part of 1669. which he choſe to call lgi- 
timate, or regular, to diſtinguiſh them from the other Kinds 


that ſucceeded them, in the Years 1670. 1671. and 1672. 


which he denominated anomalous, or irregular 5 and gives us 
the following Account of them, Hort ©. 
The irregular Species of Small Pox was introduced by the 
Meaſles, (fee MoRB1LL1), and aroſe in the Beginning of 1 - 
nuary, 1670. much about the ſame time that the Meaſles did; 
and though it was not ſo epidemic, it, notwithſtanding, ac- 
companied that Diſeaſe whilſt it prevailed, and continued after 
it went off, as long as this Conſtitution laſted. Nevertheleſs 
it yie ded to the Dyſentery, which raged in Autumn, this Sea- 
ſon being peculiarly diſpoſed to favour it. But in the Winter 
this Kind of Small Pox returned again, the Dyſentery being 
overcome by the Cold. In this Order did theſe Diftethpers 
ſucceed each other, through all the Years of this Conſtitution, 
except that in Autumn 1672. the laſt Year it prevailed, the 
Conſtitution being then in its Decline, and ſlowly promoting 
the Dyſentery, which, at that time, was, alſo, declining, 
the Small Pox, contrary to Cuſtom, raged, alſo, at the ſame 
time, and prevailed ſo equally with the Dyſentery, that it was 
not eaſy to aſcertain, which of the two Difeaſes were moſt 
predominant, though, to me, the Dyſentery ſeemed to pre- 
vail, This Small Pox, like other Epidemics, was very vio- 
lent in the Beginning, and increaſed daily till it came to 
the Height; after which it gradually decreaſed, both with 
reſpect to the Violence of the Symptoms, and the Numbers 
it attacked. _ 

I was very much ſurpriſed, upon the Riſe of this Small Pox, 
when I found that it differed, in ſeveral confiderable Symptoms, 
from the Kind produced by the preceding Conſtitution, already 
deſcribed. Of theſe different Symptoms I ſhall now treat, 
omitting thoſe which were common to both Species. 

The diſtin Kind of this Small Pox differed from the com- 
mon diſtin& one, of the preceding Conſtitution, only in the 
following Symptoms: 1. The Eruptions generally came out 
on the third Day, which indeed is uſual in the confluent Sort; 
whereas, in the diſtin Kind of the former Conſtitution, the 
appeared not before the fourth Day. 2. They did not grow 10 
big, in the Courſe of the Diſeaſe, as thoſe of that kind, But, 
Were more inflamed; and, in their Declenſion, after their 
uppuration, frequently looked black. 4. Sometimes, but 
very rarely, a Spitting happened, as in the .confluent Kind, 
though the Eruptions were very few. Whence it appears, that 
the Small Pox of this Conſtitution greatly reſembled the con- 
fluent Kind; and was attended with a more violent Inflamma- 
tion, than is uſual in the diſtin Kind. 
The confluent Species of this Conſtitution, differed from 
thoſe IJ had obſerved in other Years, in ſeveral Particulars : 
1. The Euruptiqns ſometimes appeared on the ſecond Day; at 


. 
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others vn the third, in Form of an equal rediſh Swellins; 
covering the whole Face, and thicker than an Eryſipelas; — 
could any Spaces eaſily be perecived between tlie Eruptions. 
2. The reſt of the Body ſeemed to bo oyerſpread with an almoſt 
infinite Number of red inflamed Puſtules, joined together in 
one. 3. In the intermediate Spaces, - eſpecially in the 5, 
little Bladders aroſe, like thoſe occaſioned by de full of a 
limpid Serum, which flowed out plentifully, upon the Burſting 
of the Skin, the Fleſh underneath appearing black, and: as if it 
were gangrened. This dreadful Symptom happencd very rare- 
ly, and only in the firſt Monch that this Species prevailed; 


but proved always mortal. 4. About the eleventh Day, a 


white ſhining Pellicle extended itſelf over the 'rediſh Humour, 
in ſeveral Parts of the Face; and, by degrees, over the Whole. 
5. Soon after, this Pellicle diſcharged a ſhining cruſty Matter, 
not of a yellow or brown. Colour, as, in the other Small Pox + 
but of a deep-red, like congealed Blood, which, as the Puſtules 
ripened, grew every Day blacker, till at length the whole Face 
appeared as black as Soot; 6. And whereas, in the other Kind 
of confluent Small Pox, the Patient was in moſt Danger on the 
eleventh Day, which put an End to the Lives of the greateſt 

Part of thoſe that died; in this Sort, unleſs an extreme hot 
Regimen deſtroyed him in a ſhorter time, he generally lived to 
the- fourteenth, and ſometimes to the ſeventeenth Day, after 

which the Danger was over. 7. But thoſe who had the Blad- 
ders with the Mortifieation, died in a few Days after the Eru« 

ption. 8. The Fever, and all other Symptoms, which either pres. 
ceded' or accompanied this Species of the Small Pox, were more. 
violent, than in the foregoing K ind 3 and it had manifeſt Signs 
of greater Inflammation.” 9. The Patient was more ſubject ta 
a Spitting, 10. The Puſtules were conſiderably more inflamed, 
and much ſmaller; ſo that it was difficult, upon their firſt 

Appearance, to diſtinguiſh them from an Eryſipelas, or the 

Meaſles. 11. The Scales remained a long time after the Eru- 
ptions vaniſhed, and left more unſeemly 3 behind them. It 

is worthy of Notice, that during the whole three Vears which 

this Conſtitution laſted, in which the Dyſentery raged ſo epi- 

demically, the Small Pox, when exaſperated by an immoderate 

hot Regimen, ſometimes terminated in a Dyſentery. 

But this Small Pox was ;not attended with ſuch. fatal Sym- 
ptoms during the whole time of its Continuance; for, after 
having prevailed two Years, it began to grow milder in 1672. 
and the Eruptions having loft their Blackneſs, grew by degrees 
yellow, like an Honey-comb, which is peculiar to the regular 
Small Pox, during the Suppuration of the Puſtules ; ſo that in 
the laſt Year of this Conſtitution, it proved very mild and 
gentle, conſidering its Kind. Nevertheleſs it is manifeſtly to 
be referred to a quite different Species, on account, 1. Of the 
remarkable Smalneſs of the Eruptions. 2. The Tendency to a 
Salivation: And, 3. Other concomitant Symptoms. i 

As this Species was attended with greater Inflammation than 
the other, the ſole Intention in the Cure muſt be, to give a 
greater Check to the violent Ebullition of the Blood. And this is 
chiefly effected by a temperate Regimen, after exhibiting Opi- 
ates, as above directed; and allowing the free Uſe of ſome Li- 
quor that is not heating, but will rather immediately abate the 
violent Heat, wherewith this Diſeaſe is attended, eſpecially 
during the time of the Suppuration of the Puſtules. The white 
Decoction, made of Bread, and a ſmall Quantity of burnt 
Hartſhorn, boiled in a large Proportion of Water, and ſweet- 
ened with Sugar, is beneficial here: But Milk, boiled with 
thrice its Quantity of Water, is generally a more grateful Li- 
quor, and better anſwers the End of Cooling : Nor is the 
Abundance of Liquor only proper to diminith the extreme 
Heat, which chiefly prevails during the ſecondary Fever, but 
it, alſo, promotes the Salivation, and keeps it up longer than 
it- could be continued, if the Patient were over-heated. And 
further I have often obſerved, that cooling Liquors, drank plen- 
tifully, have ſucceeded fo well, that, by the Uſe thereof, the 
Smali Pox, which appeared at the Beginning with the worſt 
Signs of the confluent Kind, has, in the Courſe of the Diſeaſe, 
been rendered diſtinct; and the Eruptions, which, as they 
ripened, would otherwiſe have firſt diſcharged a red, and ſoon 
after a black Matter, have looked very yellow ; and inftead of 
— inflamed, and very ſmall, proved of a mild and good 

ind. | 

Nor does the menſtrual Diſcharge, which frequent! | 
pens in this Diſeaſe, forbid, but al 75 ences tp of 
of theſe Liquors ; eſpecially if it comes at an unuſual Time. 
For Women are endangered here from noother Cauſe but from 
the Blood's being too much attenuated, fo that it eſcapes where 
it can find a Paſſage; eſpecially when unſkilful Nurſes add Oil 
to the Flame, by uſing an hot Regimen. Now whatever 
greatly dilutes and cools the Blood, as it checks this Flux, does 
neceflarily, though not immediately, tend+ to preſerve the 
Eruptions, and the Swelling of the Face and Hands, in their 
due State ; whereas heating Remedies, although they may ſeem 
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better ſuited to this Purpoſes yet, as they promote this Diſ- 
charge, they fall ſhort of anſwering the End, even though 
Aſtringents be mixed with the Cardiacs. \ | 
I lately attended a N vrho had this dangerous black Small 
Pox; and though I forbid every thing, at the Beginning, which 
might agitate the Blood, yet, as ſhe was of a very ſanguine 
Complexion, in the Flower of her Age, and of a lively Diſpo- 
ſition, and the Weather, at the fame time, very warm, the 
was ſuddenly ſeized, on the third Day after the Eruption, with 
ſo copious a menſtrual Diſcharge, at an unuſual time, that the 
Women about her ſuſpected ſhe had miſcarried. Though this 
Symptom was = M.. ent for ſeveral Days, yet I did not, 
therefore, judge that the Uſe of the Milk and Water was to 
be diſcontinued, but rather efteemed- it 8 to be drank 
plentifully now, and, alſo, through the whole Courſe of the 
Diſeaſe; particularly on the coming on of the Suppuratory 
Fever. This Liquor ſhe often declared, was particularly grate- 
ful to her, promoted the Spitting, and both cooled and refreſhed 
her. But, when the Face began to harden, leſt the Patient 
ſhould be injured by the putrid Vapours Neef from the 
purulent Matter of the Eruptions, which had a very fetid Smell 
in this worſt Kind of Small Pox, a: few Spoo of mulled 
Sack were directed to be taken once a Day, or as often as ſhe 
perceived any Sickneſs at her Stomach. By the Uſe of theſe 
tew Things, with a quieting Draught every Night, ſhe 
recovered,” without having been attacked with a Delirium, or 
other dangerous Symptom, except the Hæmorrhage. The 
Pace and Hands ſwelled ſufficiently ; the Eruptions were - as 
large as this Kind of Small Pox:would permit; the Salivation 
was eafy and copious to the End; and though the Eruptions in 


the Face, ſeemed blackiſh whilſt they ripened, yet they were 


yellow in moſt other Parts. of P2IIN 
But how much ſoever this Kind of Small Pox, peculiar to 
this Conſtitution, exceeded thoſe of other Conſtitutions in 
point of Heat and Inflammation, yet, when the Eruptions 
were diſtinct, or few, Experience ſnewed it to be needleſs to 
drink ſo copiouſly of the above- mentioned Liquors. But it 
ſufficed if the Patient drank Small Beer, as the Thirſt required, 
and ſuppe 
roaſted Apple; and if he exceeded Fourteen, took a Doſe of 
Diacodium, when he was ſick, or delirious for want of Reft : 
And I did nothing more, when the Puſtules were few, except 
keeping the Patient in Bed. els RET: | 
The ſame excellent Phyſician, in his Epiſtle to Dr. Cole, 
dated Fan. 20. 1681-2. gives us farther Obſervations' on the 
Small Pox z which, he informs us, are the Reſult of longer 
Experience, | | es > 
Previous to theſe Remarks, fays he, I muſt obſerve, that a 
Species of intermitting Fevers,' which aroſe in 27 ſtill pre- 
vailed in 1681. Theſe Fevers, throughout thoſe Vears in 
which they reigned, like all Epidemics, principally raged in 
thoſe Seaſons, that conſpired moſt with their Nature; but, 
upon the Approach of another Seoſon, yielded to ſuch Epide- 
mics, as that Seaſon principally favoured. Thus, upon the 
coming in of Winter, they always yielded to the Cough, and 
peripneumonic Fevers, and, alſo, to the Small Pox; but, upon 
the Return of the Spring, they re- appeared. So, in the Year 
1680. when theſe Intermittents had prevailed univerſally dur- 
ing the Autumn, the Small Pox ſucceeded them in the Winter, 
and ſpread much. But in 1681. the Intermittents returned, 
though they did not ſpread ſo epidemically, their Violence be- 
ing abated; ſo that the Small Pox, in ſome Places, appeared 
along with them. But, at the Beginning of Summer, the 
Small Pox increaſed every Day, and, at length, became epi- 
demical. | 
It now appeared to me manifeſtly improper to confine the 
Patient colftantly in Bed, before the total Eruption of the 
Puſtules ; for the Spring and Summer having been the drieſt 
Seaſon that any Perſon could remember, the Blood was, by 
theſe means, deprived of the greater Part of -the Humidity, 
which the Air otherwiſe uſually communicated to it: Whence 
the then reigning Small Pox was accompanied with a more 
conſiderable oa than ordinary; and the other Sym- 
ptoms thence arifing were more violent. This I conceive was the 
Cauſe that purple Spots frequently preceded the total Eruption 
of the Puſtules; and that the violent Inflammation which ex- 
pelled them, by diſſolving the Texture of the Blood, ſuddenly 
deſtroyed the Patient, before the due Expulſion of the morbific 
Matter. The Diſeaſe proved the more deſtruQtive, becauſe 
the Eruptions more readily run together ; the Intemperature of 
the Air now doing the- fame Miſchief ſpontaneouſly, which. 
ignorant PraQtitioners ordinarily occaſion, by uſing an hot Re- 
_ gimen and Cardiacs, at the Beginning of the Diſtemper: For 
the Danger of the Small Pox is leaſt, when the, Eruptions are 
few; and greateſt, when they are numerous; but the bloody 
Urine, and purple Spots, deſtroy the Patient, before the total 
Eruption of the Puſtules. | 
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d Water-gruel and Panada, and ſometimes eat a 
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It is eaſy to account for the Patient's. being mote or lefs ef- 
dangered, in proportion to the Paucity or Number of the Eru- 
ptions; for as every Puſtule is, at firſt, a Phlegmon, though of 
a very ſmall Size; and ſoon. impoſtumates, ſo a ſecondary Fever, 
which depends on the Matter hereafter to be produced, muſt 
needs be more or leſs violent, at the Height of the Diſeaſe, 
according tb the Quantity of Matter to. be ſuppurated, Which 
is uſually completed in the mildeſt Species of the confluent 
Small Pox, on the eleventh Day ; in the middle Sort, on the 
fourteenth ; and the worſt, on the ſeventeenth Day. +I 
Now a Phlegmon in the Arm, or any other Part, will occa- 
ſion a Fever whilſt it ſuppurates ; the Blood being inflamed by 
the moat Particles, which are received into the Maſs from 
the Veins, according to the Laws of Circulation; and thus 
giving Riſe to the Fever: Hence the Pliyfician has more Rea- 
on. to foretel Death, on one of the above-mentioned Days, 
when the Face, at the Beginning of the Diſeiſe, appears totall 
covered with ſmall Eruptions, reſembling the Filings of St 
on account of the extreme Violence of the ſucceeding Fever, 
which neceſlarily rages in proportion to the Quantity of Mat- 
ter thrown out of theſe innumerable Impoſtumes into the 
Blood. And it is eaſy to foreſee the Deſtruction of the Patient 
_ Days before it happens, though he think himſelf in a 
r Way. x | 5 
If, therefore, the Danger of the Patient proceeds only from 
the Abundance of the Eruptions, I uſe all my Endeavours to 
repreſs them, which is the Way to relieve the Patient; every 
thing being doubtful and dangerous, when this Species of the 
Diſeaſe is confirmed ; ſo that, if the Patient ſhould eſcape, it 
may rather be aſcribed to ſome Bleeding at the Noſe, or other 
accidental Alteration, happening in the Courſe of the Diſeaſe, 
than to the Care of the Phyſician, Now ſuch an extraordina 
Eruption of the Puſtules proceeds from the too ſudden Aſſimi- 
lation of the variolous Matter; which ſeems principally to ariſe, 
either from the over-hot and ſpirituous Conftitution of the Pa- 
tient, or from his having raiſed the Fermentation too high, by 
a too early Confinement in Bed; the Uſe of hot Cardiacs, or 
any fpirituous Liquor. E 
The immoderate Aſſimilation of the variolous Matter, hows 
ever, cannot be more effectually promoted, than by the Pa- 
tient's confining himſelf in Bed unſeaſonably, that is, before 


the ſixth Day from the Beginning of the Illneſs ; or the fourth 


incluſive from the Eruption, when all the Puſtules are come 
out, and no more are expected. And though the moderate 
Warmth of the Bed, even after this Time, does in ſome Mea- 
ſure contribute to the Riſe of the Delirium, Watching, and 
other Symptoms, yet theſe are of ſuch a Nature, that they 
readily yield to proper Remedies ; whilſt the imminent Danger 
of Death, that happens on the eleventh Day, from the great 
Abundance of the Puſtules, cannot be prevented or removed 
by Medicine. | 
The Patient, therefore, is here to be diligently admoniſhed, 
by no means to keep his Bed in the Day-time, till towards the 
vening of the ſixth Day; whereby the Eruptions will be fewer, 
and he will be greatly refreſhed, * But, after this time, if the 
Puſtules be very numerous, he will ſcarce be able to leave his 
Bed at all, on account of the Pain thence ariſing, anda greater 
Diſpoſition to Fainting, upon fitting up; fo that having fre- 
quently remarked this, I imagined, that Nature, in the com- 
mon Courſe of the Diſeaſe, firſt pointed out the Time, when 
a total Confinement in Bed becomes neceſſary, 

For the Eſſence of this Diſcaſe ſeems to conſiſt in a | 
liar Inflammation of the Blood; in the Courſe of which, Na- 
ture is employed for ſome Days, in the Beginning, in prepar- 
ing and moulding the inflamed Particles, for their readier Ex- 
pulſion to the external Partsz at which time the Blood bein 
diſturbed, a Feyer muſt needs be occaſioned, For the a 1 
Particles, hurrying in a tumultuary manner through the Veſſeh, 
neceſſarily cauſe a Sickneſs at the Stomach, ſharp Pains in the 
Head, and all the other Symptoms preceding the Expulſion, 
according as they are carried to this or that particular Part. 
But when the Eruption is over, the fleſhy Part be-omes the 
Seat of the Diſeaſe; and, as Nature has no other Method of 
expelling the peccant Matter from the Blood, but by raiſing a 
Fever, ſo, likewiſe, it does not free the fleſhy Parts from any 
extraneous Body, but by Impoſtumation ; Thus, if, by Acci- 
dent, a Thorn, or the like ſharp-pointed Body, be lodged in 
the Fleſh, unleſs it be immediately extracted, the Parts around 
ſoon impoſtumate. Hence, when their Particles are lodged in 
the Fleſh, they at firſt occaſion very ſmall Phlegmons, where- 
in they lie concealed ; which increaſing every Hour, and be- 
coming more inflamed, at length come to Suppuration, when 
a Part of the Matter muſt needs be abſorbed by the Blood, 
which returns by the Veins ; and if too large a Quantity thereof 


be received into the Maſs, it is not only productive of a Fever, 


which the debilitated Patient is unable to bear, but, alſo, 


taints the whole Maſs, Beſides, by the extreme Heat of the 
| 4 F Fever, 


Fever, during the laſt Days of the Illneſs, the Balivation, whiich 
ee to Were the confluent Small Fox, is ſtopt 
too ſoon ; whence immediate Death enſues. But, if only a 
ſmall Quantity of the purulent Matter be received into the 
Blood, the Violence of the ſecondary Fever is eaſily: checked 
by the increaſing Strength of Nature, and, the Puſtules drying 
away gradually, the Patient ſoon recovers | 
ence it is manifeſt, that if theſe hot and ſpirituous Parti- 
cles be quickened by hot Medicines, and eſpecially by a con- 
ſtant Confinement in Bed, the affimilating Virtue, which they 
already poſſeſs in too great ar Degree, will neceſſarily be height- 
ened and increaſed. Bees, the Blood, and other Juices, be- 


ing hereby heated, yield more readily to the ftronger Impreſſion 


of the Particles; whence more Eruptions appear than ſhould. 
Whereas the moderate cooling Regimen, and the free Uſe of 
the Air, not only abate the Force of the hot tumultuary Par- 
ticles ; but, alſo, thicken and ſtrengthen the Juices ; whence 
they are better enabled to reſiſt the morbific Spirits, and ſup- 
port their Violence: And hence no greater Quantity of vario- 
l ous Matter is prepared, than is natural in this Diſeaſe. | _ 
A too early Confinement in Bed produces, beſides the Aſſi- 
milation of too large a Quantity of the morbific Matter, and 
the immoderate Exaltation of the Ferment of the Diſeaſe, 
bloody Urine, and purple 12 eſpecially in dummer, and in 
Perſons in the Vigour of Life. I conceive, that both theſe 


„ proceed from the Heat and Commotion taiſed in the 
! 


god, by hot and ſpirituous Particles, by which it is exagitated, 
and conſiderably attenuated, ſo that it burſts the Veſſels, 3 
bloody Urine, when it forces its way through the Kidneys ; 
purple Spots, when it is trained through the Extremities of the 
Arteries,: terminating in the Muſcles and Skin, which reſemble 
ſo many Mortifications in thoſe Parts wherein the extravaſated 
Blood is coagulated. And though both theſe Symptoms might 
_ have been ealily prevented by a cooling Regimen and Diet, 
yet, when they actually appear, all Remedies, prove ineffectual. 
It is not only unſafe to keep the Patient always in Bed the 
firſt Days of the Illneſs, but ſometimes neceſſary to expoſe him 
to the open Air ; eſpecially if it be the Summer-ſeaſon, and 
he not paſt the Prime of Life, or if he has been accuſtomed to 
| ſpirituous Liquors 3 and, particularly, if the Diſcaſe proceeds 
from hard drinking. | 


I have hitherto found, that Bleeding, though it be uſed earl "© 


does not ſo effectually check the over-haſty Aſſimilation of t 
variolous Matter, as cooling the Blood by the Air received by 
Inſpiration, eſpecially if the Patient be put to Bed immediately 
after the Operation, and injured by hot Cardiacs ; the Blood 
being by theſe means, more diſpoſed to receive the Impreſſions 
of the adventitious Heat, than it was before Bleeding. And 
one of the worſt Caſes I ever met with in the confluent Small 
Pox, happened in a young Woman ſoon after her Recovery 
from a Rheumatiſm, by the uſual Method of copious and re- 
eated Bleeding, who died on the eleventh Day. From this 
arne! firſt learned, that Bleeding did not contribute fo 
much to keep the Small Pox within its due Limits, as I had 
imagined ; though I have frequently obſerved, that repeated 
Purging, while the Blood remains uninfected, generally renders 
the ſubſequent Small Pox of a mild and diſtinét Kind. 

To this Method it is objeRted, that fitting up in the firſt 

Days of the Diſeaſe hinders the Eruption of the Puſtules, and 
of courſe prolongs the Sickneſs, and other g which 
indeed I own, and Experience confirms it. But then it muſt 
be inquired, whether it is moſt dangerous to give a little Check 
to the variolous Matter, and thus prolong the Sickneſs by keep- 
ing back the Eruption or to urge the Ferment of the Diſeaſe, 
and aflimilate ſo large a Quantity of variolous Matter, as to 
endanger the Life of the Patient by the ſecondary Fever, I 
conceive it will appear, upon duly conſidering the Matter, that 
very few have died merely becauſe the Small Pox did not come 
out ſooner or later ; unte perhaps, a few of thoſe, Whoſe 
Blood, being inflamed by exceſſive Heat and Motion, circulated 
with ſuch Velocity, as not to allow ſufficient Time for the 
morbific Matter to be expelled ſlowly 3 which is an Argument 
in favour of my Opinion, 

For we may be aſſured, though nothing be done, that the 
variolous Matter will at length be conquered by Nature, and 
driven to the Skin; eſpecially as the Coltiveneſs of the Patient 
to this time, promiſes a certain, though a late Eruption of the 

Puſtules afterwards. But of the many dangerous Symptoms 
which enſue, when the Eruption is unſeaſonably promoted, I 
- ſhall only mention the principal: 1. The Number of Erup- 
tions is too much augmented ; and thus the ſecondary Fever is 
proportionably increated. 2. Bloody Urine, and purple Spots 
are produced. 3. The immoderate Exaltation of the Ferment 
frequent'y increaſes the Force of the variolous Matter fo much, 
that the Patient ſinks at the Beginning of the Diſeaſe ; when 
me morbific Matter cannot diſentangle itſeif, and come out, by 


$3 


Serum waſted: by the Sweat, 


r 
2 of the confuſed and irregular Motion f̃aiſed in the 
„ 13 y 


If it be demanded, why a proper Separation of the variolous 
Matter may not be as well promoted at the Beginning of the 
Diſeaſe, by refreſhing the Patient with the moderate Warmth 
of the Bed, as without it ; I aſk; by way of Reply, whether 
Experience does not teſtify, that a Perſon in Winter, whilft he 
lies in Bed moderately covered, without a Fire in the Room, is 
much warmer than when he firs up in it well cloathed ? And if 
the Difference here be remarkable, I next inquire, which of 
theſe Methods is beſt adapted to check the immoderate Motion 
of the variolous Ferment ? e 

But what has principally impoſed upon the Unattentive in this 
Caſe is, their having obſerved a Tendency in the Patient to 
ſpontaneous Sweats; which. continually flowing whilſt he re- 
mained in Bed, greatly abated: the: feveriſh Heats, otherwiſe 
than in thoſe who did not ſweat. Let us therefore conſider, why 
we ſo ſolicitouſſy endeavour to check the Fever, ſince it is the 
Inſtrument which Nature ordinarily and principally uſes in pre- 
paring and expelling all kinds of noxious Matter, which lurk in 
the Blood. It is evident, that whilſt we carefully promote 
Sweat, in order to leſſen the Fever, we thus drive out a crude 
and indigeſted Humour, like unripe Fruit, and afterwards 
cauſe a Fever; the Serum of the Blood, with which the Blood 
itfelf, and thoſe newly generated hot variolous Particles are 
diluted, is expelled, whilſt the Particles, being freed from the 

have their Violence and Activity 
increaſed, _ | | 


But it is to be obſerved, that I injoin the Patient to refrain 
from Bed, on Suppoſition only, that the approaching Small Pox 
is of the confluent Kind. For in the diſtin& Species, if it can 
be certainly foreſeen, the Patient need neither be confined to 
Bed, nor injoined to fit up, as the Paucity of the Eruptions 
prevents all Danger either way. | 0121 #109 

Hence, then, it appears to me from frequent Experience, that 
he who refrains from Bed in the Day-time, at the Beginning of 
the Diſeaſe, abſtains entirely from Fleſh, and drinks only ſmall 
Liquors, is abundantly. ſafer than he who confines himſelf im- 
mediately in Bed, and. takes hot Cardiacs. And the Patient 
finds a ſingular Refreſhment from the Admiſſion of freſh Air, 
every time he is taken out of his warm Bed; which all thoſe, 
whom I was ſuffered to treat in this manner, thankfully ac- 
knowledged. Whence it ſhould ſeem, that more regard is due 


to the Appetites and Longings of the Patient, if they be not 


very irregular, or immediately deſtructive, than is due to the 
more precarious and fallacious Rules of the Healing Art. | 

But, how advantageous ſoever it may be, in general, to keep 
the Patient from Bed at the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, yet 
ſometimes he muſt be wholly es to it before the Erup 
tion. Thus, when a Child, after Dentition, is ſuddenly ſeized 
with Conyulſions, we are to conſider, that this probably ariſes 
from the Endeavour of Nature to drive out the Eruptions of 
the Smali Pox, Meaſles, or Scarlet Fever, though they yet lie 
concealed in the Skin, In this dangerous Caſe, a Bliſter muſt 
be immediately applied to the Neck, and the Child put to Bed, 
and a Cordial exhibited with a ſmall Quantity of an Opiate 
by which the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe may be more forcibly ex- 
pelled, and the Diſturbance, alſo, quieted, which gave Riſe to 
the Fit. Thus, for a Child of three Years of Age, I preſcribe 
five Drops of Liquid Laudanum in a Spoonful of Plague-water, 
or the like. I ſuſpect, that Thouſands of Children, beſides 
ſome Adults, have been deſtroyed for want of conſidering, that 
theſe Convulfions are only the Forerunners of the above-men- 
tioned Diſeaſes; whereas inconſiderate Practitioners, taking theſe 
Fits, which are really ſymptomatical, for eſſential Diſeaſes, and 
attempting the Cure by a frequent Repetition of Clyſters, and 
other Evacuations, hinder the Eruption of the Small Pox, and 
prolong the Fits, which they ſo ſolicitouſly endeavour to con- 
quer, and which would otherwiſe 1 ſpontane- 
ouſly, upon the Appearance of the Puſtules. Beſides, the Small 
Pox, that is preceded by Convulſions in Children, is generall 
diſtin ; ſo that the Patient may be put to Bed with much leis 
Danger in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe. | 

But I have obſerved, that the Small Pox, which immediate- 
ly ſucceeds comatous Diſorders, proves very confluent ; in 
which Caſe I rather order a Bliſter, and the Opiate deſcribed 
above, than let the Patient keep his Bed before the Eruption. 
But ſometimes, though very rarely, I have known the Fits of 
Intermittents preceded by ſuch Convulſions; and have often ſeen 
them begun, and terminated, by comatous Diſorders, both in 


Children and: Adults: But both theſe Symptoms require no par- 


ticular Treatment, it being only neceſſary to oppoſe the Fever, 
which is the primary and eſſential Diſeaſe. For, if I were to 
attend principally to theſe comatous Diſorders accompanying 
the Fever, and accordingly endeavour to conquer them by 
Blee ling, Purging, and repeated Clyſters, I ſhould * 


. 


VAR 


the Fever, and conſequently inereaſe the Coma, ſo as to con- 


vert it into a fatal Lethargy; whereas, if I uſe all my Efforts 
to cure the Fever, the other Symptoms proceeding from it will 
eaſily vaniſh. | 
Though the Patient may ſometimes refrain from Bed in the 
Day-time, yet in extreme Sickneſs, an high Fever, enormous 
Vomiting, a Vertigo, rheumatic Pains of the Limbs, and the 
like Diſorders, he cannot be indulged this Refreſhment, theſe 
Symptoms indicating the contrary ; which, if they be violent, 
eſpecially in the young and ſanguine, prognoſticate, that a large 
Quantity of variolous Matter is generated in the Body, and 
threaten great Danger from the tumultuary Eruption of the 
Puſtules, which will prove 5 In this Caſe, there- 
fore, as all Endeavours muſt be uſed to check the immoderate 
Ferment, which will rage more by the continual Warmth of 
the Bed, and yet the Patient cannot be kept up by reaſon of 
extreme Sickneſs, it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to bleed firſt in 
the Arm, and a few Hours after to give a Vomit of the Infuſion 
of Crocus Metallorum,. which not only expels the Matter occa- 
ſioning this unuſual Sickneſs, but refreſhes the Patient ſo con- 
ſiderably, that being much relieved, he is able to refrain from 
Bed; and, in order to weaken the Force of the Ferment fur- 
ther, it will, alſo, be proper to give him a large Doſe of Spirit 
of Vitriol in every Draught of Small Beer, till the Eruption 
be over. Notwithſtanding theſe Evacuations, and the Uſe of 
the cooling Drink, the Patient muſt refrain from Bed in the 
Day-time, if he can bear to fit up; becauſe theſe general Re- 
medies do not check the Aſſimilation of the variolous Matter 
ſo effectually, as once cooling the Blood by drawing in the freſh 
Air, and breathing it out by the Lungs, which alone immedi- 
ately abates the ſymptomatic Sickneſs, as I have often experi- 
enced. But this unuſual Method is neceſſary in thoſe only 
who are in the Prime of Life, whoſe Blood has been over-heated 
by Venery or Wine, and in others, (always excepting young 
hildren) who, together with the Small Pox, ſtruggle with 
the above-mentioned violent Symptoms. For, where the Blood 
is leſs inflamed, and the Symptoms milder, as there is much 
leſs Danger of aflimilating the variolous Matter too haſtily, 
neither the Evacuations, nor the Spirit of Vitriol, need be 
uſed. | 
The Eruption being completed, which happens on the ſixth 
Day from the Beginning of the Illneſs, or the fourth, inclu- 
ſive, from the firſt Appearance of the Puſtules, the Patient is 
not to be longer detained from Bed, as the Caſe will ſcarcely 
admit of its being longer delay'd, if the Small Pox be of the 
confluent Kind. And let it be remembered, that this is the 
only Species of which Lam now treating; for, if the Erup- 
tions be few and diſtin, there is naturally little Danger. 
From this time, the Eruptions increaſe in Mignitude, and 
inflame the whole Body, eſpecially the Head; fo that the Pa- 
tient, if not a Child, grows reſtleſs, and cannot ſleep readily, 
which is next to be carefully attended to in this Diſeaſe ; for 
the calmer the Motion of the Blood is, the better the Puſtules 
fill, and come to their due Size; and, on the contrary, the 
more violent it is, the more the Eruptions fink, their farther 
* Progreſs being checked; ſo that the Expulſion of the peccant 
Matter is not only obſtructed, but the Order and natural Pro- 
greſs of every particular Phlegmon is, alſo, diſturbed ; whence 
the Eruptions either do not come to Suppuration in due time, 
or, inſtead of Pus, an Jchor is at length generated; and, in- 


ſtead of the yellow Matter, reſembling the Colour of an Honey- 


comb, ſome black, or other preternatural Humour, unlike the 
genuine Eruptions of the Small Pox, is diſcharged, I con- 
ceive, therefore, that Opiates are as much indicated in the 
Small Pox, as any particular Remedy in any other Diſeaſe, as 
they quiet the tumultuary Motion of the Blood and Spirits, 
which always accompanies the confluent Small Pox. He, 
therefore, is not enough acquainted with the Nature of this 
Diſeaſe, who eſteems theſe Symptoms to proceed only from the 
Watchings ; for though it may ſometimes happen, in Watch- 
ings, that the Patient's Spirits may be compoſed and calm, 
which frequently proceeds from taking Laudanum, fo, alſo, 
the Spirits, being ſometimes in violent Motion, check the lau- 
dable Eruption of the Puſtules, though the Patient ſleeps much, 
which is worthy of Obſervation. | 
Though I have given Laudanum ſeveral Y ears ſucceſsfully in 
this Caſe, yet I give the Preference to Syrup of Poppies, be- 
cauſe I eſteem Laudanum more heating ; but both may be uſed 
for the ſame Purpoſe. As to the Doſe of this Syrup, it is to 
be proportioned to the Age of the Patient, and the Urgency of 
the Symptoms; for what ry ay be too much for one whoſe 
Spirits are compoſed, would be too little for another, whoſe 
Spirits are greatly agitated. For Inſtance, ſuppoſe. in general, 
that fix Drams is a ſufficieyt Doſe, yet in the Small Pox, when 
the Medicine is required, near an Ounce muſt be given, in 
order to obtain the deſired Effect; and as much muſt be pre- 
ſcribed for a Doſe, throughout the Courſe of the Diſeaſe. We 


VAR 


ſpeak of Adults now; for in Children, the Doſe muſt be lefs 
ſened in proportion to their Age. Children, however, have 
not the ſame Occaſion for Opiates in this Diſeaſe, as Adults, 
becauſe they are more diſpoſed to ſleep during the Courſe there- 
of; yet, when they are much endangered by the Diſeaſe, I 
ſhould be afraid to refrain from Opiates, But it is difficult to 
ſettle the Doſe of Opiates; for whether they be required in a tu- 
multuary Motion of the Spirits, a violent Vomiting and Pu 
ing, or ſevere Pain, theſe being the three Diſorders in which 
Opiates are Rong indicated, they are to be exhibited in 
ſuch a manner, that if the firſt Doſe avails not, it is to be re- 
omen at proper Intervals, till it anſwers the Intention of the 

hyſician, _— leſs regard to the Quantity taken, than to 
the Effect it ſhould produce; which being anſwered, it is to be 
adminiſtered leſs frequently and copiouſly, Nor muſt we for- 
get to interpoſe ſuch a Space between every Doſe, that we 
may be able to learn, whether the laſt has taken Effect, before 
preſcribing another z which being obtained, the Doſe is to be 
2 in the Courſe of the Diſeaſe, as there ſhall be Oc- 
caſion. 

This Method I ſhall illuſtrate by a Caſe: On April 13. 
1681. a Neighbour of mine came to me in Tears, begging, 
that I would viſit her Son about ten Years of Age, who having 
been ill four Days, ſhe apprehended the Small Pox. The 
Mother had, by the Advice of ſome Woman, given bim the 
Counteſs of Kent's Powder, and other hot Medicines ; and had 
beſides, in a manner, buried him under the Cloaths, in order 
to raiſe a Sweat, to which the Women have recourſe in this 
Diſeaſe, as an aſſured Remedy, She had, alſo, given him a 
large Quantity of Poſſet-drink, in which Marigold-flowers and 
Hartſhorn had been boiled; which increaſed the Fever, and 
cauſed ſuch a Diſturbance of the Spirits, that the Child was 
very delirious, and could not be kept in Bed by the Attendants, 
The Puſtules did not yet appear, at leaſt very viſibly, but lay 
very thick in the Skin, the Eruption being manifeſtly hindered 
by this violent Method, which was intended to promote it, I 
ordered him to be immediately taken out of Bed, and not to be 
laid in it again, excepting a-nights, till after the ſixth Day: 
J, alſo, preſcribed half an Ounce of Diacodium to be taken 
directly, which proving ineffectual, I ordered the ſame Doſe 
td be repeated an Hour after, but unſucceſsfully ; for the Blood 
was ſo violently agitated, that it could not be quieted before he 
had taken two Ounces and an half; but ſuch a Space was inter- 
poſed between every Doſe, that I might be certain what Effect 
the laſt had, Afterwards, I preſcribed only half an Ounce, to 
be given every Night at Bed-time, to the End of the Diſcaſe 3 
which proved ſufficient to preſerve the Calm, that had already 
been obtained, by a more frequent Uſe of it; and thus the Pa- 
tient recovered, . 

If the Heat and Motion of the Blood and Spirits be ex- 
tremely violent in the Beginning, an Opiate, though given in 
the largeſt Doſe, and frequently repeated, will ſcarcely avail, 
unleſs the Patient quits his Bed ; for the Warmth of the Bed 
increaſes the Heat of the Diſeaſe, ſo as to render it neceſſary 
to exhibit the Opiate in a larger Doſe, than, perhaps, Nature 


is able to bear. 


I would have this Remedy firſt exhibited in the Evening, 
when the Paticnt is wholly confined to his Bed, that is, the 
ſixth from the Beginning of the Ilineſs; and repeated after- 
wards, every Evening, till the ſeventeenth Day, or at leaſt till 
the Danger be over, For on the ſixth Day the fleſhy Parts are 
inflamed ; whence the Head begins to be diſturbed by the Hu- 
mours, which are, alſo, inflamed from this Cauſe. 

But great Care muſt be had to give the Opiate earlier in this, 
than in other Diſeaſes ; becauſe a kind of Fit of Heat, and 
Reſtleſoneſs, always comes on towards Evening; at ſome times 
it happens, unleſs the Opiate be given early at the Decline of 
the Diſeaſe, that the Patient, becoming ſuddenly ſomewhat 
heavier, immediately grows hot, and afterwards complains of 
Sickneſs, which ſoon terminates in Death, to the Aſtoniſhment, 
and contrary to the Expectation of his Friends, who, a litile 
before, conceived great Hopes of his Recovery ; and his Death 
might, perhaps, have been prevented by giving an Opiate di- 
rectly. On theſe Days, therefore, but eſpecially on the ele- 
venth Day, I ordet * Opiate to be given ęarlier, as at five 
or ſix o! Clock in the Afternoon; and a ſecond Doſe to be kept 
in Readineſs, leſt Sickneſs ſhould come on ſuddenly, | 

Since, therefore, it is ſo dangerous, eiiher to omit giving an 
Opiate ſoon enough, or on the other hand; to give it ſo early, that 
its quieting Virtue be ſpent before the Lime comes for repeat- 
ing it; it is ſafeſt, in this Uncertainty, to order an Opiate to 
be taken at a ſet Hour, every Morning and Night, at the De- 
clenſion of the Diſeaſe, when there is moſt Danger. Nor is 
an Ounce of Diacodium always a ſufficient Doſe at theſe times z 
for this Quantity avails no more in à violent Inflammation of 
the Blood, and a very tumultuary Motion of the animal Spi- 
rits, than half an Ounce/in a milder Diſcaſe. For I have learnt 
Ce ad EE ; from 


from repeated Experience, that an Ounce and half is required 
in the young and ſanguine, to ves. the Violence of the 
_ ms wherewith they are ſeized ; and in ſuch Subjects, 
his Doſe may be repeated with Safety and great Advantage, at 
ſuch times, Morning and Night, till the Patient recovers. 
Sometimes, alſo, I have found it neceſſary at the Decline of 
a bad Species of the confluent Small Pox, to exhibit an Opiate 
thrice in twenty-four Hours, that is, every eighth Hour, on 
account of the violent Motion, or Diſturbance of the Spirits, 
occaſioning ſome Sickneſs. But it is to be obſerved, that if 
the exhibiting Diacodium ſo frequently be nauſeous to the Pa- 
tient, which often happens on the above-mentioned Days, 
Liquid Laudanum muſt be preſcribed inſtead of it; ſixteen 
Drops of which are equivalent to an Ounce of Diacodium. 

I am well aware, that it will be objected by thoſe of a 
different Opinion, that the peccant Matter will be fixed, and 
the Salivation diminiſhed, by repeating the Opiate ſo often, and 
in ſo large a Doſe. But though the Ptyaliſm will indeed be in 
| ſome meaſure abated, it will not, however, ceaſe fo entirely, 
as not to riſe again in ſome Degree, after the Opiate has been 
taken a conſiderable time, and its Virtue is nearly ſpent. Be- 
ſides, the Patient, being 1 by the Opiate, will be 
better able to expectorate the Phlegm; and the Saliva, though 
leſs copious, will be better concocted; and the Want of Sputa- 
tion is abundantly ſupplied by the Swelling of the Hands and 
Face, which happens more certainly, and riſes higher, from the 
e Uſe of the Opiate, on thoſe Days wherein theſe Parts 
uſually ſwell, that is, the Face from the eighth to the eleventh 
Day, when it commonly begins to fall ; but the Hands from 
the eleventh Day, till the Puff 


ought to appear, threatens more Danger than the Stoppage of 
the Salivation. | 

But I would not be underſtood to adviſe the daily Uſe of 
Diacodium, though in a ſuitable Doſe, in young Children af- 
flicted with the confluent Small Pox, unleſs the Caſe appear 
very dangerous ; becauſe Children are not ſo hot as Perſons in 
the Prime of Life; and their tender Age is leſs able to bear 
the continued Uſe of Opiates. Befides Ghildren, thus affected, 
ſleep moſt Part of the I ime ſpontaneouſly, and are conſequent- 
ly leſs ſenſible of the Tediouſneſs of the Diſeaſe. Yet when 
the Eruptions are of a bad Kind, or when they become deli- 
rious, Opiates are always indicated ; theſe being certain Signs 
of the irregular Motion of the Blood, and animal Spirits. 

The Method of preventing the over-haſty Aſſimilation of the 
variolous Matter, at the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, and the 
Manner of checking the inordinate Motion of the Spirits, ariſing 
from the Inflammation of the external Parts, are the two Points 
wherein the Cure of this Diſeaſe conſiſts; as the ill Accidents 
which ſucceed for want of preventing theſe two Dangers, ſuf- 
ficiently occaſion thoſe fatal Symptoms, which deſtroy the Pa- 
tient. | | 

If there be Occaſion for a Bliſter, it ſhould be made very 
large, and ſufficiently ſharp, and applied to the Neck; but nei- 
ther too early, that it may not ceaſe running before the eleventh 
Day, which is attended with moſt Danger ; nor deferred to that 
Day, ſo as to prove prejudicial at this time, from being laid on 
too late, by increaſing the Heat of the Blood, which is then 
ſcarce able to ſtruggle with the ſecondary Fever. The fitteſt 
Time, therefore, to apply a Bliſter, is the Evening preceding 
the great Criſis of the Diſeaſe, preſently after the Opiate which 
is to be taken at this time. For, if it be applied now, the Pain 
it cauſes will'go off before the critical Day ; and there will 
then be a Diſcharge of the peccant Matter, which is neceſſary 
to conquer the violent Symptoms happening on this Day. For 
now the Swelling of the Face firſt begins to ſink, and the Sali- 
vation, which had hitherto been copious, to abate 3 the Hu- 
mour which occaſioned it being thickened, and, with Difficulty, 
raiſed. Beſides, the Bliſter ſupplies, in ſome meaſure, th: 
Sinking of the Swelling of the Face, and the Abatement of 
the Salivation ; and, likewiſe, contributes ſomewhat to check 
the ſecondary Fever, which'is then very high, the Blood being 
in a manner oppreſſed, and totally infected, with the Abun- 
dance of Pus abſorbed from ſuch a Multitude of little Impoſt- 
humes ; ſo that, in moſt of the Patients I have treated in this 
Diſeaſe, I have obſerved, that the Pulſe in the Wriſt could 
ſcarce be felt at this time, though it was eaſily felt the pre- 
ceding, and following Day. 

But, among all the Remedies that occaſion a Derivation, or 
Revulſion, from the Head, none, in my Opinion, ſeems to 
9 ſo efficaciouſly as Garlick applied to the Soles of the 

cet, The Revulſion it occaſions is evident, by the Hliſters it 
frequently raiſes, and the intolerable Pain it ſometimes, though 
rarely, cauſes, . the Humours to thoſe Parts, even 
without raiſing Bliſters; ſo that, to eaſe it, I have found it 
neceſſary to order a Cataplaſm, made of the Crumbs of white 
Bread, boiled in Milk, to be applied to the Part. In Adults, 
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| ules upon theſe Parts be entirely 
ripe; and the Want of either of theſe Swellings, when they 
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therefore, afflifted with the confluent Small Pox, I uſually ap- 
ly Garlick ſliced, and included in Linen, to the Soles of the 
cet, from the eighth Day, when the Face firſt begins to ſwell; 
and renew the Application every Day till the Danger be paſt. 


I muſt further obſerve, that the Patient muſt be kept from 


Fleſh throughout the Courſe of the Diſeaſe, and only allowed 
Small Beer for his common Drink. In the mean time, it will 
be convenient for him to live on Water-gruel, roaſted Apples, 
and the like. But, upon the Approach of the Suppuration, 
when the purulent Particles return into the Blood, and taint the 
Maſs, it will be proper to give a few Spoonfuls of Wine every 
Morning and Night. As to the Coverings of the Bed, they 
are to be entirely the ſame he made uſe + þ in Health ; and he 
is to be permitted to turn himſelf in Bed as he pleaſes, for the 
Reaſons already given. 

I will ſubjoin a Caſe, as a Specimen of this whole Procedure : 
I was called this Winter, to attend a Gentleman of a very 
ſanguine Conſtitution, and in the Prime of Life, The Day 
before I came, he was ſeized with an high Fever, vomited a 
conſiderable Quantity of bilious Matter, and had a violent Pain 
in his Back. In order to mitigate theſe Symptoms, he went to 
Bed, and, by heaping on Cloaths, and taking hot Liquors, 


ſpent a Day to no Purpoſe in endeavouring to force Sweat ; the 


great Tendency to vomiting, and the Purging, though mode- 
rate, rendering the Sudorifics ineffectual, and, in the mean 


time, increaſing the Fever. I ſuſpected the Small Pox would 


ſhortly appear, and, alſo, prove very confluent, both on ac- 


count of his Youth, and the great Inflammation raiſed in 'his 
Blood by the fruitleſs Attempt to procure Sweat, which, if the 


Diſeaſe had happened in the Summer, would certainly have oc- 
caſioned bloody Urine, and purple Spots; but chiefly becauſe 
I have always obſerved, that in young Perſons attacked with 
exceſſive Vomiting, Sickneſs, and extraordinary Pain, the ſuc- 
ceeding Small Pox proved highly confluent. For this Reaſon, 


judging it requilite to uſe all Endeavours to prevent the too 


haſty Aſſimilation of the variolous Matter, I kept him up till 
his uſual time of going to Bed ; and the next Day in the Morn- 
ing, which was the third, the Small Pox not appearing, I 
directed eight Ounces of Blood to be taken away from the 
Right Arm. The Blood was good and florid, having as yet 
only received the ſpirituous Miaſma, and not that Putrefaction 
occaſioned by a longer Continuance of the Diſeafe. The ſame 
Day at five in the Afternoon, I exhibited an Ounce of the In- 
fuſion of Crocus Metallorum, which operated well, carrying off 
his Sickneſs, ſo that he ſeemed much better, and willingly re- 


frained from Bed, which he did not care to quit before, by 


reaſon of his great Sickneſs and Giddineſs. On the fourth 
Day in the Morning, I found the Eruptions coming out ſo co- 
piouſly, notwithſtanding the Endeavours J had uſed to prevent 
it, that they threatened the utmoſt Danger ; I was therefore 


very cautious to keep him up in the Day-time ; and adviſed the 


drinking of Small Beer acidulated with Spirit of Vitriol. This 


Advice he followed to the ſixth Day, when, though he was 


not ſick, but much refreſhed by the Air, yet his Bel y was ſo- 
luble between whiles; towards Night he was obliged to go ta 
Bed, which is common in this Caſe; and therefore he con- 
tinued therein, by my Conſent, during the whole Courſe of 
the Diſeaſe, the Eruption being now over. Though the Puſ- 


tules were fewer than I have obſerved in ſome that died of this 


Diſeaſe, yet they were more numerous than they generally are 
in moſt that recover. I firſt exhibited this Evening, an Ounce 
of Diacodium, in Cowſlip-flower-water, and directed it to be 
repeated every Night: I likewiſe adviſed, that he ſhould have 
no more Cloaths laid on him, than he was accuſtomed to in 


Health ; and preſcribed for his Diet, Water-gruel, Barley- 


broth, and ſometimes a roafted Apple ; and, for his Drink, 
Small Beer. On the eighth Day I ordered ſliced Garlick, fold- 
ed in Linen, to be applied to the Soles of the Feet, and renew- 
ed every Day, till the Danger was paſt. After this, the Puſ- 
tules ripened kindly to the tenth Day, when, viſiting him in 
the Morning, though I found him in a fair way, yet I perceived 
ſome Signs of the ſecondary Fever, along with ſome. kind of 
Reſtleſneſs. Apprehending, therefore, the approaching Dan- 
ger, I immediately exhibited the Opiate above-mentioned, which 
quieted all the Symptoms; and the ſame Evening I preſcribed 


an Ounce and half of Diacodium. The next Morning, which 


was the eleventh Day, (the Virtue of the Opiate, he had taken 
the Night before, being ſpent) he began to grow reſtleſs again; 
whereupon I gave him the ſame Quantity immediately, and re- 
peated it in the Evening, and ordered it to be continued Morn- 
ing and Night, till he was perfectly recovered. The Patient 
complied, and no —_— Symptom afterwards appeared, 
except a Sup n of Urine ſometimes, which frequently at- 
tacks young Perſons in this Diſeaſe ; but he, however, made Water 
kneeling in Bed. With regard to the Salivation, though it was 
checked, in ſome meafure, by the frequent Repetition of Opi- 
ates in ſo large a Doſe, yet at diſtant Intervals, from the Uſe 
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of them, he expectorated concocted Phlegm, and his Face and 
Hands ſwelled ſufficiently at the proper time, On the eight- 
eenth Day he roſe from Bed, and then I firſt allowed him to 
ſup ſome Chicken- broth; and afterwards he returned by De- 
grecs to his uſual manner of Living. On the twenty-firſt Day, 
eight Ounces of Blood were taken away from his Arm, which 
reſembled pleuritic Blood, and differed little from Pus. Laftly, 
he was purged four times at proper Intervals. 

It is here to be noted, that as often as the Day, from the 
Beginning of the Illneſs, is here mentioned, for Inſtance, the 
ſixth, the eleventh, and the like, I would not be underſtood 
to inſinuate, that the confluent Small Pox always comes out on 
the third Day ; becauſe I am well aware, that ſometimes, even 
in the worſt Species, the Puſtules do not appear till after the 
third Day. - But in general the Eruption * on the third 
Day, incluſive, from the Beginning of the Diſeaſe. Thus a 
Perſon who is ſeized with the confluent Small Pox on Monday, 
will find the Puſtules appear on the ¶edne ſday following; and 
the ſecond Thur ſday after the firſt Monday, will be the eleventh 
Day, which is full of Danger, unleſs the Phyſician prevents it, 
And I repeat it once more, that theſe Obſervations relate only 
to the confluent Small Pox. | 

The fame illuſtrious Author, in another Diſſertation, gives 
us ſome further Remarks on the putrid, or ſecondary Fever, 
happening in the Small Pox, to the following Effect: 

I have already ſhewn wherein the great Difference conſiſts 
between the diſtinct and confluent Small Pox ; that the diſtinct 
Kind is ſo void of Danger, as to, ſtand in need of very little 
Aſſiſtance from Medicine, unleſs the Patient happens to pro- 
mote Sweat in the Beginning, by lying. always in Bed, But 
the youthful Part of Mankind chiefly periſh by the confluent 
Small Pox, when the. Patient, who before ſeemed to be in no 
great Danger, is often ſeized on the eleventh Day, or one of 
the other dangerous Days already mentioned, with an high 


Fever, very difficult Reſpiration, and great Reſtleſneſs, which 


ſuddenly put an End to his Life, to the Aſtoniſhment of his 
Friends, who, till this fatal Period, had Hopes of his Reco- 
very. In this Caſe it ought to be conſidered, that this adven- 


titious Fever, which happens in the confluent Small Pox, is a 


Diſtemper entirely different from the Small Pox, and that Fe- 
ver, which either precedes the Eruption, or ariſes ſometimes 
from the Inflammation of the Puſtules at the Beginning : For, 
properly ſpeaking, it is only a putrid Fever, proceeding from 
the Tranſmiſſion. of the putrid Particles of the Puſtules, now 
in a State of Suppuration, into the Blood ; which, being preju- 
dicial to Nature, at the ſame time infect the Patient, and oc- 
caſion a very malignant Fever. 

Thoſe, — are the 2 Remedies, which will moſt 
effectually check this ſecondary, or putrid Fever; and nothing 
anſwers this Intention better, than plentiful Bleeding, which 
clears the Blood of the morbific Particles which nouriſh the Diſ- 
eaſe, Nor is this Practice, in my Opinion, in the leaſt con- 
tra- indicated by the Diſtemper, conſidering the preſent State of 


the Eruptions, ſince, if the Patient ſhould die at this Period, 


and be interred, yet the Eruptions, being cruſted, could not re- 
cede, nor grow les. And, in Effect, we have nothing to do 
now with the Small Pox, but with the putrid Fever, which is 
a very different Diſeaſe. 

When, therefore, the Patient is threatened with immediate 
Death, from the uncommon Violence of the Symptoms, with- 
out ſpeedy Aſſiſtance, whether it be on the eleventh Day, or 
afterwards, I order ten or twelve Ounces of Blood to be im- 
mediately taken away from that Arm, which hath the feweſt 
Eruptions, as being the fitteſt for the Operation, for though 
Opiates, and refraining from Bed in the Day- time, may be ſuf- 
ficient in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe without Bleeding, to 
conquer the Fit which comes moſtly towards Evening ; yet on 
theſe Days of the gp Fever, plentiful Bleeding alone can 
be ſafely depended on; this being the ſole Means of quieting 
the preſent Tumult. An Opiate is, therefore, to be exhibited 
in a large Doſe, in the Evening, as before; and it is to be re- 
peated from this time, Morning and Night, and ſometimes 
oftener, as there is Occaſion ; For it muſt be carefully noted, 
that the Symptoms in ſome Perſons are fo extremely violent, 
that an Opiate given in a very large Quantity cannot overcome, 
nor even check them in leſs than twelve Hours; in which Caſe 
it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to repeat the Opiate in the. ſame 
Doſe every fix or eight Hours, | 

But, as it frequently happens in the Declenſion of the Diſ- 


temper, partly from its Nature, and partly from the great 


Virtue of the Opiate, that the Patient becomes ſo very coſtive, 
as to be in Danger of Suffocation, and that the Fever riſes ſo 


- high, as to. leave little Hopes of Recovery, we muſt ſuit the 
Remedy to the preſent Exigency ; and lefs Danger will enſue 


from taking a gentle Purge, than from the Fever much increaſed 


by the Retention of the Fæces. I have ſucceſsfully ordered 
here, an Ounce and half of lenitive Electuary to be diſſolved 


in four Ounces of ſome ſmall diſtilled Water, as of Succory, or 
Milk-water, and taken immediately; and, though this Draught 
may not operate ſpeedily, on account of the uſual Coſtiveneſs 
in this Diſeaſe, and, alſo, of the long-continued Uſe of Opi- 
ates, yet being adminiftered in the Morning, it ordinarily gives 
a few Motions before Night ; but, if it ſhould not, the Opi- 
ate muſt be exhibited in the Evening, and indeed earlier, not- 
withſtanding the Purge, if great Reſtleſsneſs, or Sickneſs, 
threaten Danger, leſt the Patient, for want of this Aſfiſtance 
ſhould 1 whilſt the Operation of the Medicine is waited 
for. Nor will ſo mild a Purge occaſion the leaſt Miſchief, 
though it ſhould not work at all; ſo that, if it does not anſwer 
the Intention the firſt Day, repeat it the next, which will ſel- 
dom fail to work. But, if it ſhould ſeem to have procured a 
ſufficient Diſcharge for the preſent, and the Patient grows bet- 
ter, the ſecond Draught may be deferred to another time, 

In this manner, Bleeding and Purging may be repeated by 
Intervals, as the Fever and Reſtleſneſs ſeem to require, ti 
the Patient be out of Danger, But, let it be carefully remem- 
bered, that a Purge is not to be exhibited till the Declenſion 
of the Diſeaſe, that is, on the thirteenth, or ſubſequent Day ; 
and not then, unleſs ſome Blood has been taken away upon the 
fiſt Appearance of the ſecondary Fever. 

Though purple Spots may be removed by duly cooling the 
Blood, yet both bloody Urine, and a violent Flux of Blood 
from the Lungs, ordinarily foreſhew certain Death : Neverthe- 
leſs, this dreadful Difliculty may, likewiſe, be overcome, and 
Life preſerved. For as both theſe Symptoms proceed from the 
vehement Inflammation, and of courſe, the exceeding Thin- 
neſs, or diſſolved State of the Blood, ſuch Medicines as cool, 
and, alſo, thicken the Blood, by their binding and incraſſating 
Quality, admirably check theſe Bleedings. For this Reaſon, 
after Bleeding once plentifully, give an Opiate. 


Take of diſtilled Water of red Poppies, two Ounces ; Li- 
uid Laudanum, fourteen Drops z diſtilled Vinegar, three 
Doves] Diacodium, half an Ounce : Mix them together 

for a Draught. 


Then, let the following, or the like Remedies, be uſed till 
the Bleeding ſtops, 


Take of the Troches of Lemnian Earth, and Armenian Bole, 
each a Dram; Seal'd Earth, Blood-ſtone, Dragons-blood, 
and prepared red Coral, each half a Dram; Maſtich, and 
Gum Arabic, each a Scruple : Make them into a fine 
Powder ; of which, let half a Dram be taken every three 
Hours, in a Spoonful of Syrup of Comfrey, drinking after 
it four or five Spoonfuls of the following Julap : 


Take of the beſt diſtilled Waters of Plantain, and Oak-buds, 
each three Ounces ; Cinnamon- water without Spirit, two 
Ounces ; Syrup of dryed Roſes, an Ounce ; Spirit of 
Vitriol, enough to give it a moderate Tartneſs ; Mix the 
Whole for a be | 


In the mean time the Opiate above preſcribed muſt be given 
in the Evening: Emulſtons, alſo, made of the four greater 
cold. Seeds, and white Poppy-ſeeds, are very beneficial, But, 
after the Bleeding is ſtopped, the Diſtemper is to be treated in 
all other reſpects, according to the Method above delivered. 

When I order Liquid Laudanum, I mean my own Lauda- 
num, which is prepared in the following ſimple manner: 


Take of Spaniſh Wine, one Pint; Opium, two Qunces ; 
Saffron, one Qunce ; Cinnamon and Cloves, reduced to 
Powder, each one Dram : Infuſe them together in a Bath- 
heat for two or three Days, till the Tincture becomes of 

| 6 * Conſiſtence; and, after ſtraining it off, ſet it by for 

e. 

4 would have the Syrup of Poppies, or Diacodium, thus 
e: 2 

Take of the Heads of the white Poppy, well dry'd, fourteen 

Ounces ; let them infuſe for tweaty-four Hours ina Gal- 
lon of Spring-water ; then boil them well, and preſs: out 
the Remainder ſtrongly; to which add, twenty-four 
Ounces of Sugar, and boil them together into a Syrup, 


I efteenr theſe two Preparations the beſt of their Kind, eſpe- 
cially the Diacodium, an Ounce of which will do more Kr. 


vice, than two of that which is made with green Poppy - 
heads, (without preſſing the Liquor out fo it ongly) and 
a large Quantity ſometimes of the black Heads of the wi 


Poppy, which have little Virtue. Accordingly, where 3 
am not ſatisfied about the We of any of theſe Opiates, 
uſually order, in their lead, a Grain and half, or wn, 


of folid London Laudanum, diſſolved in ſome proper diſtilled 
Water ; by which means I avoid making any Miſtake, and 
injuring my Patient. | 

Heluetius, like other Authors, divides the Small Pox into 
diſtin and confluent. Of the diſtinct Species he mentions two 
Sorts, the imple, and the malignant, which laſt, he again di- 
vides into two Species, 

The confluent Small Pox he diſtinguiſhes into the Simple, 
and the malignant ; of which laſt he makes four Species. 


Treg SimpLE DIsTINCT. 


The ſimple Diſtinct are diſtinguiſhed from the other by 2 
Ceſſation of all the Symptoms after the Eruption. The Sym- 
101 are, a briſk Fever, Drowſineſs, Deliriouſneſs, convulſive 

otions, Head-ach, Pains about the Region of the Kidneys, 
a Propenſity to vomit, and Vomitings, In this Caſe the Pa- 
tient muſt be blooded in the firſt place. Helvetius recommends 
Bleeding in the Foot, if the Phyfician is called in late, The 
Patient muſt, alſo, drink a large Quantity of a light Ptiſan; 
and muſt have an emollient Clyſter, made purgative, if occa- 
ſion requires. He muſt be ſupported with Broths made of Veal 
and Fowls. ; 

When the Violence of the Fever is a little over, he muſt 
take a Vomit, and be gently purged in caſe the Vomit do not 
work downwards, Nor need one to fear to purge the firſt or 
ſecond Day, in caſe the Symptoms require it. 

- "The Patient's Regimen, after the Eruption, muſt be of Broths 
ſomewhat ftronger, to which Beef may be added with Rice. 
He muſt, alſo, take twice or thrice a Day an abſorbent Potion, 
compoſed of ſimple Water, and ſome teſtaceous Powders, as 
Powder of Coral, Crabs-eyes, prepared Pearls, Species Con- 
fectionis Hyacinthinæ, the Counteſs of Kent's Powder, and dia- 
phoretic Antimony. In Children ſubject to Worms or Con- 
vulſions, or in caſe their Stools are greeniſh or flimy, the 
Pulvis ad Guttetam, Oyſter-ſhells, and calcined Egg-ſhells, 
are preferable to thoſe above-named, 
Tf the Pock does not riſe, and the Circle at the Baſe becomes 
pale, the Paticnt ſhould take a larger Doſe of diaphoretic An- 


timony, or the Counteſs of Kent's Powder; or with an Addi- 


tion of Saffron, or Theriaca. In caſe the Belly is not relaxed, 
he mult take a Clyſter, eſpecially if an Adult, as he may a 

gentle Narcotic, in caſe of Want of Sleep, proceeding from 

Pain and Uneaſineſs cauſed by the Pock. Theſe Narcotics 
ſhould be mixed with ſome Abſorbent, in order to hinder them 
from growing ſouron'the Stomach. Whilſt the Puſtules ſuppurate, 
he mult not drink ſuch large Quantities of Broths as before; but 
lentiſully of ſome light Ptiſan, with ſome proper Apozem. 
When the Suppuration is over, he may come to a ſtronger 
Regimen, but continue his Ptiſan, and take a Clyſter every 
Day. As ſoon as ever the Pock falls off, the Patient muſt be 
purged, which muſt be often repeated to hinder ill Conſe- 


QUENCES, 
Tre Disridcr MALIGNANT. 


In the Di/tin#? malignant, the Patient has a burning and con- 
tinued Fever; a great Oppreſſion; a dry and burning Skin; a 
conſiderable Pulſation in the Carotid Arteries ; a Stiffneſs of 
the Tendons; the Eyes animated and ſparkling ; and the Veſ- 
ſels of the Tunica Conjunctiva red and diſtended ; a conſiderable 
Pain in the Small of the Back and Head, ofteneſt without De- 
liriouſneſs, and without Heavineſs or Inclination to fleep. 
Theſe are the Symptoms before the Eruption. Theſe Sym- 
ptoms generally ceaſe after the Eruption; but the Fever ſoon 
after returns, and brings on frightful Dreams, Deliriouſneſs, In- 
quietudes; Bleeding at the Noſe, more particularly at the Increaſe 
of the Fever, often profuſe Sweats, notwithſtanding which, the 
Skin remains burning, and dry. 

Frequently upon the Skin, between the Interſtices of the 
Pocks, red Spots appear, which make. a ſort of univerſal In- 
flammation. 

The Fever, and other Symptoms, increaſe at the Suppura- 
tion, as, great Agitations, violent Deliriouſneſs, and convul- 
ſive Motions ; notwithſtanding which, the Pock remains ele- 
vated, and of a good Kind. As the principal Danger in the 
Small Pox is the inflammatory Fever, fo the greateſt Care ought 
to be taken to diminiſh this, eſpecially at the Suppuration, 
when there is the moſt Danger, the Symptoms then increaſin 
conſiderably. For anſwering this Intention, the Phyſician — 
order the Patient to be blooded in the Arm, if he is ſent for 
before the Eruption, or when the Eruption is but juſt begun. 
But in caſe he is called in too late, he muſt not neglect Vene- 
ſection immediately in the Foot. For this Species of Evacua- 
tion, beſides the Advantage common to it, and Veneſection in 
the Arm, which is diminiſhing the Quantity of the Blood, is 
excellently calculated for making a Revultion, and by that 

means raping tha Brain, and Parts adjacent, free from In- 
flammation. . But Bleeding in the Foot is never ſo effectual; 


ed. Mean while, Care muſt be 


unleſs the Blood-veſſels of the Body are firſt ſufficiently empti- 
b 5 en to dilute the Humours, 
by a plentiful drinking ſome proper Ptiſan, and diluting Apo- 
zem, every third Hour, and to eaſe the Inteſtines by ſome pro- 
7 Clyſter. But the principal Care muſt be to obſerve the 
iminution of the Fever, and then exhibit a Purge, and, alſo, 
a Vomit, Helvetius prefers ſoluble Salt of Antimony ; but the 
Emetic muſt not be given till the Veſſels are emptied enough; 
afterwards, if the Evacuation is not large enough, a Purge 
muſt be given; after which, ſome abſorbent Draughts every 
third Hour. If more Evacuation is required, a Purge, Vomit, 
or both, may be repeated, to hinder Returns of 2 col- 
liquative Sweats, Hæmorrhages, Suppreſſion of Urine, c. 
Heluetius orders a febrifuge Ptifan of the Peruvian Bark 
with the Leaves of Borrage and Bugloſs ; but never when the 
Skin is burning, and the Tongue dry, nor continued paſt the 
fouth Day. Sometimes the Patient muſt be blooded twice or 
thrice in one Day, and be purged the next; and even ſometimes 
take a Vomit, or a Purge, ſome few Hours after the laſt Bleed- 
ing, according as the Symptoms are violent, the Quickneſs of 
their Increaſe, the Ardour of the Fever, and the quick Returns 
of it; ſo that there is but little Interval between. Ik all this 
ſhould have been neglected at firſt, before the Eruption, they 
muſt be put in Practice the three firſt Days of the Eruption, 
And though the Effects are more uncertain in this latter Caſe 
yet all the Ill that happens from it is, that the Circles are 
paler, and the Eruption more flow, A gentle flow Eruption 
is better than a precipitated one, When the Symptoms do not 
demand the Ptiſan of the Bark, the principal Care muſt be to 
dilute the Blood, and evacuate its Salts by the urinary Paſlages 
to keep up a free Tranſpiration, and to keep the Inteſtines 
relaxed, Heluetius recommends diaphoretic Antimony for this 
Purpoſe, and 8 he uſes it in the di/tin# ſimple Small Pox, 
when, being called in too late to purge, he obſerves any Sym- 
ptom, which ought to determine him to purge. In caſe dilu- 
ting Apozems do not keep the Inteſtines relaxed enough, Clyſ- 
ters muſt be uſed ; or two, three, or four Grains of 2 dalt 
of Antimony, diſſolved in four Doſes of the Apozem, which 
he recommends, and ſays, it may be uſed from the Eruption to 
the Suppuration, the Fever of which it diminiſhes. If a Looſe- 
neſs happens after the Eruption, and immediately before the 
Suppuration, or whilſt it laſt, if the Stools are crude, ſerous, - 
and greeniſh, they muſt be corrected by Abſorbents. In caſe 
the Looſeneſs appears crude and ſerous before, or at the Begin- 
ning of the Eruption, Abſorbents muſt be deferred till after 
ſome proper Cathartic. But, if the Looſeneſs is bilious, and of 
a good Kind ; if it do not ſtop the Eruption, or the Fever do 
not increaſe, it is very ſalutary, though it happens at the time 


of Suppuration : And ſhould it ceaſe too ſuddenly, it muſt be 


provoked again. But if the Evacuations are too large, they 
may be moderated. . Helvetius thinks Clyſters very proper thro* 


the whole Courſe of the Diſeaſe, if the Patient has his Belly 


ſwelled, if he finds a Working of his Inteſtines, and Uneaſi- 
neſs. The Patient ought, alſo, to drink a large Quantity of 
Liquors. In cafe of Watchings and Inquietudes, a gentle Nar- 
cotic may be uſed, provided that there are no conſiderable Com- 
plaints of the Head, no Deliriums, Convulſions, Giddineſs, nor 
Heavineſs ; provided, alſo, that the Watchings, c. are not cauſed 
by the Violence of the Fever: In which Caſe only, Syrup of white 
ater-lily ſhould be tried. But in caſe they are ſo violent 28 
to oblige to have recourſe to a Narcotic, Sydenham's Liquid 
Laudanum, or ſome other Compoſition charged with Aromatice, 
which correct the Opium: For Helvetius has often remarked, 
that Opium, or the e e Meconio, by themſelves, have 
often cauſed troubleſome Drowſineſs, and increaſed the Deli- 
rium. | 
At the Suppuration the diaphoretic Antimony muſt be left off, 
and the Apozem taken alone, or with ſome teſtaceous Powder, 
and diluting Liquors muſt be drank in great Plenty; the 
Broths the ſame as preſcrib'd before. When theſe Deliria, 
Convulſions, &c. grow violent, they are mortal. In caſe an 
Epiſpaſtic can be applied twelve or fourteen Hours before theſe 


Symptoms are grown conſiderable, it is the beſt thing that can 


be applied, both to ſtop and prevent the ill Conſequences, In 
caſe the Fever returns, after the Suppuration is ended, Emetics 
and Cathartics ſucceed beſt z if the Pus is too thin, and hinders 
the Suppuration, the Pocks muſt all be cut, 'and, mean while, 
Cathartics and Lenients muſt be uſed. | 
The ſecond Sort of the di/tin#? Malignant is, when there is a 
ſtrong Fever with Purples, and a Multitude of little Veſicles, 
fill'd with a limpid Serum, more particularly on the Breaſt, and 
2 feu Pocks: This muſt be treated after the manner of 
malignant Fevers. 


Tas ConrFiutenTt SIMPLE. 


In the confluent Simple the Fever ceaſes, for the moſt 
after the Eruption, but returns violently at the time of =_ 
ration; 
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ration, and ſometimes with an Inflammation. 
difficult to tell if the Lyons have been obſtru 
the Beginning, or not ; the following are, however, Si 
it, een) f they all, or moſt part of them, a Ky xc 
though ſome ſeparately may a without any Obſtruction. 

If 56 Patient was not blooded at firſt, and has taken ſtrong 
Cordials. 

If he is too drowſy after the Eruption. | 

If he feels a continual Humming, and Noiſe, in his Ears. 

If, during his Drowſineſs, he has flight and frequent Wan- 
derings. 

If I is uneaſy, and toſſes about. 

If his Belly remains puffed, and ſwelled, although it has been 
_ evacuated by Clyſters. n optic 

If the Tongue is very dry, | 

any is made in a ſmall Quantity, and that high- 
colour'd. 

If the Pock is flat, and ſunk in the Centre. | 

Though there is no Reaſon to ſuſpe any Obſtruction from 
- the e yet there is great Danger at the Suppuration; 
and the only Reaſon one can have to hope for Recovery, is, the 

Management of the Patient from the Beginning. Convulſions 
and Raving are very bad Accidents; and, if they come on a 
ſudden, at the latter End of the Suppuration, and after proper 
Evacuations by Bleeding and Cathartics, they almoſt always 
prognoſticate a near and inevitable Death: But if proper Eva- 
cuants have not been us'd, m are leſs dangerous, there bein 
a Poſſibility of preventing the ill Conſequences by Bleeding, Ca- 
thartics, &c. 

This Sort of Small Pox is not near ſo terrible as the diftin#? 
malignant It is, however, very dangerous, about the Time of 
Suppuration. When the Patient is firſt ſeiz'd, he muſt be 
blooded in the Arm, once or twice, if he is paſt Twenty, and 
of a ſanguine Conſtitution ; and afterwards muſt be blooded in 
the Foot. 

Afterwards, Cathartics and Emetics muſt be us'd, but with 
«this Precaution, that as there is not now, as in thoſe of the 
malignant Kind, any Fever independent and diſtin& from the 
Small Pox to combat, for that Reaſon the Evacuations muſt 

de leſs: After proper Evacuations, the three principal Views 
muſt be, to dilute the Blood ; to promote a large Quantity of 
Utine ; to attenuate the Bile, and make it fit for Secretion : 
For no Part of the Body is ſo ſubje to be diſorder'd in this 
Sort of Small Pox, as the Glands of the Liver, which often 
cauſes irregular Fits of a Fever, Hæmorrhages, Vomiting, 
Weakneſſes, Cc. To ſatisfy theſe Intentions, the Patient 
muſt take fifteen or twenty Grains of diaphoretic Antimony, 
and half a Grain of ſoluble ſtibiated Salt, in four Ounces of 
ſome proper diluting Apozem. When the Suppuration begins, 
the diaphoretic Antimony and Salt muſt be diſcontinued, and 
the Apozem given alone, or with ſome ſimple teſtaceous 
Powders. 

It ſometimes happens, that, at the firſt Days of the Eruption, 
the Pock is not elevated as it ought, but is ſunk at the Centre: 
in this Caſe, the diaphoretic Antimony muſt be us'd without 
the ſoluble ſtibiated Salt; and, if that is not ſufficient, ſome 
Kermes Mineral, the Counteſs of XKeut's Powder, or the 
Species for the Confection of Hyacinth, may be join'd to it. 
It the Urine is thick, of an ardent or deep-colour'd Yellow; 
one muſt have recourſe to Glauber's Sal Mirabile: Clyſters are, 
alſo, very uſeful : The Regimen muſt, alſo, tend to dilute and 
ſweeten' the Blood. Often, at the End of the Suppuration, 
arrive, a briſk Fever, Hzmorrhages, Convulſions, a profound 

HFeavineſs, Weakneſſes, or Syncopes, and Inclination to vomit : 
In this Caſe, if the Patient has not had neceſſary Evacuations, 
and theſe Symptoms have not yet appear'd in the Courſe of the 
Diſeaſe, he muſt be immediately blooded in the Foot, even 
though the Pock is ſtill ſuppurating. In caſe the Symptoms 
require it, it may be ſafely repeated, uſing, at the ſame time, 
diluting Apozems. 

. When theſe Symptoms are preceded by a diſtin Fit of Shi- 
vering, a Ptiſan, of the Peruvian Bark, muſt be us'd ; but 
after Bleeding, and when the Fit is conſiderably diminiſh'd. In 
caſe the Patient has a Propenſion to vomit, or Weakneſs, Eru- 
ation, or a ſwell'd Stomach, he muſt take a Vomit after 
Bleeding; but not unleſs the Diminution of the Fever, and the 
End of the Fit, permit. 

On the contrary, if the Symptoms have been eas'd by Bleed- 
ing and Diluters, the Patient muſt wait for his Cathartics and 
Emetics, till the Suppuration is entirely ended. 

Sometimes theſe Accidents do not appear, till the Pock is 
dry'd, and the Suppuration ended: To avoid a Return of the 
"Fever, the Patient muſt be purged, or vomited, immediatel 
after Bleeding: This Practice has always ſucceeded 
well with Helvetius. 
hut if theſe Symptoms appear d at,firſt, or in the Courſe of 
the Diſtemper, one can expect no Succeſs from theſe Methods, 


from 


it is 


of 


but muſt have recourſe to Veſiccatories, the only Remedy that 
can be of Service ; which will not avail, unlefs applied, at 
leaſt, twelve or fourteen Hours before the Symptoms are at their 


Height. Bleeding, after the Suppuration in this Sor 
oftener than in the, malignant ones. ; 128 


Tus ConrLutenT MALIGNANT, CALLED CRySTALLINE. 


All the four Sorts of the confluent malignant Small Pox have 
this common Symptom ; the Fever never ceaſes throughout the 
whole Courſe of the Diſtemper: The firſt Sort is diſtinguiſh'd 
by the Pocks, which are clear, tranſparent, and full of a lim- 
pid Seroſity ; wherefore they are call'd cry/falline. 

Though it is difficult to diſtinguiſh this Sort at firſt, yet it 
may be gueſs'd at, by a briſk Fever, a conſiderable ferous 
Looſeneſs, a great Headach, and t Thirſt ; the Skin of a 
white pale, and all the Parts a little ſwell'd : At the Erup- 
tion, the Pock appears of a paler red, riſes ſooner, and higher, 
and becomes larger than in the other Sorts ; the Circle at the 
Baſe remains always paler ; the Pellicle, which contains the 
Humour, is very thin; often many Grains join, and form a 
Sort of Bladder full of Seroſity, which, if pierced, and the Li- 
quor let out, looks pale at Bottom: All the Parts, in general, 
have an extraordinary cedematous Swelling ;z and, at laſt, the 
3 Fever manifeſts itſelf, by Symptoms proper to it, or 
a miliary Eryfſipelas. As the Blood, in this Sort of Small Pox, 
is too fluid, there is no Occaſion to bleed fo much as in the 
other Sorts: But as the Head is always diſorder'd, there is a 
Neceſſity for bleeding in the Foot, which has ſeldom Occaſion 
to be repeated, One of the principal Accidents is, a Flux of a 
crude, ſerous Matter, of a green or whitiſh Colour; in which 
Caſe the Patient muſt be gently vomited. Helvetius recom- 
mends one Ounce of the iſterial Syrup, and ten or- twelve 
Grains of Ipecacuanha, mix'd up with ſome ſpirituous Cordial z 
after which, ſome Bolus, of the teſtaceous Powders, muſt be 
given: The next Day, or Day after, ſome gentle and aſtrin- 

ent Cathartic ; after that, a Draught, with ſome teſtaceous 

owders, or very Jum Aſtringents, and in a ſmall Quantity 3 
for the Flux muſt be moderated only, not ſtopt; inſomuch, 
that, in caſe it ſhould ſtop, or diminiſh ſo much that the Belly | 
becomes ſwell'd, it muſt be promoted by proper Clyſters, If 
there is any Occaſion for Narcotics, only the Syrupus de Nyme. 


phæa muſt be us'd, 


In caſe the Fever and Looſeneſs return towards the End of 
the Suppuration, (for during the time of Suppuration the afore- 
ſaid Conduct muſt be . Cathartics muſt be us'd, 
but defer'd longer than in the other Sorts ; becauſe the Hu- 
mour ſuppurates lower : When the Suppuration is entirely 
ended, the Pus ſhould be let out of the Pock all over the Body, 
the Face excepted. During the whole Courſe of this Diſtem- 
per, as the greateſt Danger proceeds from a total Diſſolution of 
the Juices, ſo the Deſign ought to be, to give them a Conſiſt- 
ence. The Patient ſhould never take, at the ſame time, Emu» 
ſions, or milky Liquors, and Acids; nor Acids, and teſtaceous 
Abſorbents. 


THE SECOND SORT OF THE ConFLUENT MALIGNANT. 


The Accidents 'that appear before the ſecond Sort of the 
* malignant, are much the ſame as thoſe preceding the 
firſt Sort of the diſſindt malignant; but the Fever is generally 
briſker, and the Returns of it longer, and more violent; but 
it is not always attended with Vomitings, or a Propenſity 
thereto, with Drowſineſs, Wanderings, and other terrible 
Symptoms. The principal of the Symptoms are, a Beating of 
the Carotid Arteries, a Redneſs of the Eyes, and Stiffneſs of 
the Tendons, 

The Eruption is often ſudden, the Figure of the Pocks more 
irregular than in the other Sorts, are flat in the middle, and 
have their Circles of a deep Red: 71 riſe but indifferently, 
eſpecially on the Face, which puffs and ſwells from the very firſt 
Day of the Eruption; the Cuticle of the Face riſes, ap- 
pears all one Pock, flat, and of an even Surface, If there is 
any Interval betwixt the Pocks, it is mark d with eryſipelatous, 
and, often, purple Spots; the Skin is dry, and very burning; 
ſometimes there are abundant Sweats, though the Skin remains 
ſtill very hot; the Urine is in a very ſmall tity, and of a 
high- colour d Yellow ; the Pulſe is either hard and ſmall, or 
very large, and very much elevated; the Eyes ſometimes are 
red, ſparkling, and incapable'of ſuffering the Light, ſometimes 
very heavy, and the Pupil dilated more than uſual : The Pa- 
tient has violent Headachs, eſpecially if he has neither Drow- 
ſineſs nor Wanderings : Inflexibility of the Tendons, convulſive 
Motions, and Deliria, are more frequent, and conſiderable, 


than in the other Sorts ; the Patient, in this, muſt be blooded, 


and purged, as ſoon as poflible : If, after a ſufficient Evacua- 
tion, the Fever remains til] very ſtrong and ardent, diluting 
Apozems muſt be given alone; it it remains briſk, but leſs vio- 
lent, wan — Antimony, and ſoluble ſtibiated Salt; wy 
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if the Fever is but moderate, and the Pock remain funk in the 

Centre, half a Grain or a Grain of Kermes Mineral muſt be 
iven, inſtead.of the Salt, If the Inteſtines are too much re- 

fixd.fome of the Species of the Conſection of Hyacinth, or Con- 
fection of Kermes, muſt be added to the Apozem ; or the Pow- 
ders may be taken ſeparately, drinking a Glaſs of 'Ptifan after 
it, in caſe there a any Danger of too great a Relaxation 
of the Inteſtines. If, at the Suppuration, the Accidents return, 
notwithſtanding all theſe Precautions, the Effects of Bleeding 
and Cathartics would then be fatal ; the only Things that can 
be of Service, are Veſiccatories. 

About the End of Autumn, in the Year 1719, a Small Pox, 
of the confluent and malignant Kind, appear'd at Paris, and 
raged with ſuch Violence, that no Remedies could afford Re- 
lief to thoſe who labour'd under it: The Symptoms could not 
be hinder'd, either from appearing, or returning again in the very 
Beginning of the Suppuration ; and though the Suppuration 
does not generally begin till the fifth, or End of the fourth Day, 
in this ee it often began on the End of the third. No- 
thing was 74 of ſtopping the rapid Courſe of the Sym- 
2 and few Patients were ſo happy as to eſcape their Vio- 
ence, in whatever Method they were treated, but generally 
died on the fifth or ſeventh Day of the Eruption, and, ſome- 
times, at the Beginning of the Suppuration. The only Differ- 
ence we could then obſerve, was, that thoſe who were blooded 

and purged in the Beginning, were more calm, and leſs agi- 
tated, during the firſt Days of the Diſorder : But this was a fal- 
lacious Reſpite, always ſucceeded oy Conſequences, and 
only capable of impoſing on thoſe who had not had an Oppor- 
tunity of obſerving a great Number of ſuch Patients. The 

Pain, and other Symptoms, were leſs violent, but the Death of 

the Patient was not leſs certain, 

In reflecting upon the Cauſes of this terrible Diſorder, I 
imagin'd, that the exceſſive Heat and Drought, which had laſted, 
without Interruption, from the middle of the Spring, had in- 
duced a Change in the Blood, by depriving it of its moſt ſerous 
Parts; a Misfortune which may eafily happen in France, where 
the Inhabitants generally negle& to defend themſelves from the 
Heat of the Sun, and to correct their Blood by proper Ali- 
ments, 

The Characters and Obſtinacy of ſome other Diſeaſes, which 
then raged, made us conjecture, that all the Fluids of the Body, 
and eſpecially the Lymph, were much inſpiſſated, and wanted a 
ſufficient Quantity of that aqueous Vehicle which is ſo nece 
for their free Circulation: We, alſo, obſerv'd, that, in this 
Pock, of the confluent and malignant Kind, the Spit diſcharg'd 
during the Ptyaliſm was more thick and viſcid, than at other 
Times. The Neck, the Face, the Hands and Arms of the 
Patients, were violently inflated, and far more firm and hard 
than they —_ are on the like Occaſions. When the Infla- 
tion was arriv'd at its greateſt Height, and the Fever of the 
Suppuration . the Spots diſappear'd gradually more and 
more, till, at laſt, nothing at all was expectorated; a Symptom 
which always prognoſticates a ſpeedy Death, Theſe Obſerva- 
tions laid a Foundation for our ſuſpecting, 

1. That Symptoms, ſo terrible and frequent, depended on 
the Inſpiſſation of the Lymph ; which, being depriv'd of its 
Seroſity, circulated ſlowly in the Veſſels, and eſpecially in thoſe 
of the Head. | | 

2. That this Lymph was very ſuſceptible of Rarefaction, and 
greatly dif d to obſtruct the Veſſels; a Circumſtance which 
interrupted the Circulation of the Fluids, and, in a few Days, 

v'd fatal to the Patient. 

The Remedies generally us'd, on Occaſions of a like Nature, 
ſuch as ſpirituous Cordials, and others, ſeemingly calculated to 
attenuate the inſpiſſated Lymph, excited too great a Rarefaction 
in that Juice, and put all the Fluids into too violent a Motion 
they augmented the Fever, threw all the ſolid Parts into a fatal 
Rigor, and, inſtead of rendering the Lymph fluid, they thicken'd 
it more, and often haſten'd the-Death of the Patient. 

As aqueous and diluting Medicines were incapable of pene- 
trating this inſpiſſated Lymph, ſo neither could they ſubdue the 
Symptoms of the Diſeaſe ; nor could a Cure be expected from 
any other mild and temperate Medicines, which were too weak 
to attenuate and colliquate the groſs tenacious Lymph. We, 
therefore, thought, we had Reaſon to have recourſe to Veſi- 
catories, as ſeemingly beſt. calculated to anſwer the ſeveral In- 
tentions of Cure; and though the Succeſs of theſe Remedies, 
when us'd, did not anſwer our Expectation, yet we concluded, 
that the Error muſt have conſiſted in applying them too late : 
For both Reaſon and Experience evince, that Veſicatories ge- 
nerally evacuate but a ſmall Quantity of Serum; that they 
operate much leſs powerfully by their attractive Qulity, than 
by their acrid Salts, which mix with the Blood, and y 

attenuate the Lymph, without exciting violent Commotions in 
the Fluids, Hence Veſicatories muſt be applied in the firſt 

Days of the Diſorder, to prevent, if poſlible, the ObſtruQion 


VAR 


of the Glands and Veſſels; for if ſuch an Obſtruction is once 
form'd, and arriv'd at a certain Height, Veſicatories do not 
operate efficaciouſly, even though they ſhould procure a Diſ- 
cup of a large Quantity of Serum. 

heſe Reaſons influenced us to apply Veſicatories on the 
firſt, the ſecond, or the third Day of the Eruption; by which 
means, we found the Appearance of freſh Symptom ented : 
But, for fear of exciting a too violent 2 we always 
delay'd the Application of the Veſicatories, till the Operation 
of the Purgative was entirely over: And this Caution is ſo much 
the more neceſſary, becauſe the Veſicatories might be mit- 
placed by the Motion the Patient muſt neceſſarily uſe during the 
Operation of the Medicine. In order to hinder theſe Plaiſters 
from communicating a preternatural Heat to the Urine, the 
Patient muſt be order'd to uſe no other Kind of Drink than 2 
Ptifan prepar'd with Mallows, or Barley. 

But the Uſe of Veſicatories ought not to ſuperſede that of 
ſimple Apozems, with which we may mix diaphoretic Anti- 
mony, or Abſorbents, or ſtibiated Salt, according as the State 
_ 8 the we va. ſhall require. 

ut if the is not kept ſufficiently ſoluble, Irritati 
the Bladder are + be dreaded, and 2 other 8 | 


which, however, are of a far leſs dangerous Nature than thoſe 


wa 7-46 to — 1 by the Veſicatories. 

t is to be obſerv'd, that, in the Small Pox. V i 
adhere with Difficulty, and act but ſlowly, on . 
Inflammation produced in the Skin by the Puſtules: For which 
Reaſon, the Plaiſters us'd in this Diſorder muſt be newly made 
richly impregnated with Powder of Cantharides, ſufficient? 
moiſten'd with Vinegar, and ſecur'd by proper "ian ard 
Theſe Veſicatories ought to be left on the Part for about 
twenty-four Hours, after which, we are to cut off not only 
Bliſters which are elevated, but, alſo, the Whole of the Epi- 
dermis, which is ſeparated from the Skin. 

The Drefling is to be of the ordinary Kind, with freſh But- 
* ton e Fa | 

t frequently happens, that the Part of the Skin fro ic 
the Epidermis is remov'd, becomes dry, in a very ee ang a 
ſure Proof of the ſmall and inconſiderable Effects the Vefica- 
tories have produced on the Lymph. | 

To remove this Misfortune, inſtead of Beet-leaves, we are 
to apply a Plaiſter prepar'd of an Ounce of ſuppurative Oint- 
ment, and two Scruples or a Dram of the Powder of Cantha- 
rides. When a ſufficient Diſcharge is made from the Part, we 
are to remove the Plaiſter, and dreſs with freſh Butter and 
„ <tc ha Mes ted 

catories have been applied from the firſt, one 
judge of their good Effects, by the following 8 mptoms : ** 

If the Spitting is more abundant, and more fluid. 

If the Pock, ſunk before, now riſes. | 

If the ſwell'd Parts grow leſs firm, and yield to the Touch. 

Two Inconveniencies may happen from theſe Velicatories : 
1. That the Humour in the Pock remains too clear, and fluid. 
And, 2. That the Fever of the Suppuration is prolong'd. To 
prevent the firſt, all the Pocks, unleſs thoſe on the Face, muſk 
be cut; which Method, ſometimes alone, makes the Fever 
ceaſe ; if it does not, gentle Cathartics muſt be us'd. The 
Regimen muſt be incraſſating. There is no Danger in u 
theſe Veſicatories, even to Women who have actually their 
Menſes. 

THE THIRD SORT OF THE ConFLutenT MaALIcnawT. 

The third Sort of the confluent malignant is preceded by the 
ſame Symptoms as the other malignant Kind ; but the Eruption 

ins on the ſecond Day. Pock is of a black Colour, 

d but little elevated ; when open'd, a black, and very livid, 
Blood iſſues out, and the Bottom appears gangren'd. The 
Patient generally makes bloody Urine ; many render it by 
Stool, and ſome by the Noſe, others by the Mouth, in Spit- 
ting, Coughing, or Vomiting ; ſome by the Eyes. The In- 
tervals between the Pocks are of an obſcure Black, the Fever is 
— and the Returns violent: They are almoſt always 
mortal. 

If the Phyſician is call'd in time, he muſt begin the Cure by 
bleeding often in the Arm: If the Patient ſpits or vomits Blood ; 
if he has with theſe a Bleeding at the Nofe, violent Headachs, 
Convulſions, Drowſineſs, and Wanderings, the Patient muſt 
be purged gently as ſoon as poſſible : If there is no Evacuation 
of Blood Stool, or Vomit, he muſt, alſo, be vomited : 
After the Effect of each Cathartic, or at the Interval betwixt 
each, he muſt take fome acid Potion, Sydenham recommends 
Spirit of Vitriol. If, by theſe Methods, the Patient can be 
brought to the End of the Suppuration, which ſeldom hap- 

ns, the Patient muſt take fome gentle Cathartic, after 
which, be muſt conform to an incraſſating Regimen; and the 
Cure muſt be ended by fome Antiſcorbutic. | 
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Taz rouzTu SoxT or Tur Conriuent MALIGNANT 
55 SMALL Pox. | 


This Species of Small Pox partakes of the Nature both of the 
confluent and diſtinct malignant Kinds, though it has a greater 
Aer to the ſatter Species, ſince it hardly differs from it, and 

t to be treated in the ſame manner. 
following Symptoms are favourable, in the malignant 
Sort of Small Pox : | 

If the Fever, and all the Symptoms which preceded the Erup- 

tion, abate at the Eruption. ; 
If the Eruption is gradual, 

The Elevation of the Pock, and the Redneſs of the Circle 
at their Baſe. 5 DT 

The Whiteneſs and Conſiſtence of the Liquor contain'd in 
the Pock. 

A Softneſs of the Skin and Tendons. 
A gentle Tranſpiration. 

A moiſt Heat. 

A large Quantity of Urine, and that of a good Colour. 

No Diſturbance in the Head, Breaſt, or Belly. | 

A Ceſſation of all the Symptoms which generally accompany 
the malignant Fever, join'd to the Small Pox. 


Diviſion of the bad Symptoms which, appear in the Small Pox 
0 before the Eruption, thoſe at the Eruption, and theſe 
at the Suppuration. | 


BxFORE THE ERUPTION... 


An Inflammation of the Eyes. ND . 
A violent Beating of the Carotid Arteries, if compar'd with 
the Pulſe. 7 | 
A dry, hard, burning, and painful Skin. 
AT THE TiME or THE ERUPTION. | 


A too ſudden Eruption of the Pocks, in which moſt of them 
appear in twenty Hours. | 

A conſiderable Swelling of the Face and Head. 

A Stiffneſs of the Tendons, without Convulſions. 
' Profuſe Sweats. 

A Depreſſure, and want of Elevation, of the Pock. 
. An eryſipelatous Inflammation in the Interſtices between the 

ocks. 

- A ſmall Quantity of Urine, and that thick and cloudy. 

A too large Quantity and Crudity of Urine. 
An involuntary Fluxion of Tears, from one or both the 
Eyes, without any conſiderable Inflammation of the Eye-lids, 


or when the Patient winks with one Eye oftener than with the 


other, or can't endure the Light. 
Such a Confluence of the Pocks, as the whole Face ſeems to 
be but one, is very dangerous, 
When the Ptyaliſm, which happens at the Beginning of the 
Eruption, is thick and glutinous. | 
AT THE SUPPURATION. 


If, at the Suppuration, all the Accidents, which ceas'd at the 

uption, return with Violence, the Patient is in great Danger. 

hen the Pus is clear; not ſo ill in the c ine Sort, as 
the others. 

The Blackneſs of the Pock is a very bad Sign, unleſs, upon 
Opening, ſome Drops of Blood are mix'd with the Pus, andthe 
Skin at the Bottom appears of a vermilion Red; but if it is of 
a blackiſh deep Red, it is very bad. 

When the Pock ſinks ſuddenly, or the ſwell'd Parts fink. 

When the Stools are lh, and ſerous, it is bad; when 
thick, bilious, and like a Pus, it is a good Symptom, provided 
the Pock does not fall. 

When the Ptyaliſm ceaſes ſuddenly, and, at the ſame time, 
the Glands of the Throat ſwell, there is no Hope. 


I Pomatum, 10 be us'd in the Small Pox. 


Take two Ounces of the Oil of the Four cold Seeds; of 
8 Ceti, two Drams; and of Virgin Wax, three 
| 5 5 9567 Melt all in Balneo Marie, and ſtrain; then flice 
it down with a wooden Spoon, and put it, by ſmall Por- 
tions, into a marble Mortar: Beat the Whole, for three or 


four —_ with a _ Peſtle, 3 
upon it a little pure Spring · water: Th ſome Drops 

of the Oil of Citron, or a few Spoonfuls of Orange- 
flower-water. 


When this Pomatum is to be us'd, we are to take ſome of it 
on the Point of a Feather, and geatly anoint all the Puſtules on 
the Face. 
5 e 
» being ſuppurated, appear white, which generally happens 
about e Bad of the ſeventh Day; though * — be no 


Danger in uſing it before the End of the Suppuration, This 


", 


I 


Part of the Puſ- 


van 


be applied as often as the Face yu . A to Wade | 
as much as poſſible, the exterior Pellicle of the Puſtules fron 
becoming hard and dry too ſoon. : 
In preparing this Pomatum, it is abſolutely neceſſary to beat 
it very long, in order to procure an intimate Incorporation of its 
Lo and render it as white and light as poflible, 

t may be preſerv'd for ſeveral Days, without Corruption, 
provided it is kept in a cool Place: If it ſhould become too 
thick, it muſt be again beaten in the Mortar, obſerving, now- 
and-then, to mix ſome Drops of Water with it. But if it 


ſhould become yellow, or contract a bad Smell, we muſt uſe it 


no more, but make a freſh Pomatum of the ſame Kind. 
_ 
mall Pox is a Diſorder very frequent among Infants 
and though it is ſo accurately eder d by Sydenham, that his 
Account of it deſerves to be read with the greateſt Care, yet 1 
ſhall f. ſome Things which evince, that the Small Pox 
may be reduced to the ſame Simplicity with the other Diſeaſes, 
8 that ſomething is, as yet, wanting, in the Method of 
re. | ; 
The Small Pox is generally epidemical, beginning firſt in the 
Spring, increaſing in the Summer, ins in the Autumn, 
rally diſappearing in the ſubſequent Winter, and next 
Spring returning in the ſame Order. The ſooner it begins 
before the End of the Winter, the more malignant is its Na- 
ture; and, the later it begins, the more mild and benign the 
Diſorder is. Hence it is obvious at what particular Seaſon of the 
Year it is moſt dangerous, | 
It ſeizes Perſons of all Ages, and Sexes, but eſpecially Chil- 
dren, rented they have not before labour'd under it, The 
more Age has diſſipated the Fluids, and corroborated the So- 
lids, the more violent the Diſorder: Hence the Small Pox is 
milder, and more eaſily cur'd, in Children, Women, and thoſe 
of ſoft or lax Habits, than in thoſe accuſtom'd to Labour, full- 
, and old Perſons, 
Though this Diſorder is epidemical, it is, nevertheleſs, con- 
vey'd from an infected to a ſound Perſon, by a certain Conta- 
gion, which, being lodg'd in the Air, is with it communica 
to the Lo auces, Noſtrils, Oeſo 3, Stoinach, and 
Inteſtines; ſo that the Diſorder ſeems, at firſt; to ariſe from a 
ſmall Quantity of poiſonous, or peccant Matter, : 
is contagious Matter, when mix'd with the Fluids, imme- 
diately produces certain Effects, which mutually ſucceed eacli 
other, ſuch as Horripilation, Rigor, an acute Fever, an intenſe 
and perpetual Heat, a preternatural Splendor of the Eyes, ariſi 
from a Defluxion of a hot and ſubtil Liquor ; an intenſe Pain 
of the Head and Limbs, but eſpecially about the Parts below 
the Pit of the Stomach; a Vomiting, and Nauſea ; an inſup- 
portable Inquietude ; a Stupor; a Drowſineſs ; and, in Infants, 


epileptic Fits, | 
In the Beginning of this Stage of the Diſeaſe, the Blood, 
taken from the Patient's Veins, is beautiful, and rcſembling 


that of a ſound Perſon; but, on the third or fourth Day, it ap- 
pears like pleuritic, or inflam'd Blood, and the more it aſſumes 
this Appearance, the longer, or more violent, the Diſorder has 


been, 

This Stage continues in 1 grins” to the Variety of epide- 
mical Caufes, the Violence of the Diſeaſe, the Habit the 
Patient, and the various Seaſons of the Year; The longer this 


tage naturally is, the milder it will be, through all its Stages; 
and the ſhorter, the more violent. 805 
Hence this Stage of the Small Pox ſeems to conſiſt in an in- 
creas d Velocity of the Fluids, by means of an inflammatory 
Stimulus mix'd with all the Parts of the Blood; 7A 
The Small Pox, therefore, which bears an Affinity to all acute 
inflammatory Diſorders, is, in this Stage, with Difficulty di- 
ſtinguiſbed from them: A Knowledge that the Diſcaſe rages 
epilataically 3 that the Patient is diſpoſed to it; that there is 4 
previous hey 2m; and the Symptoms of it produced, evince, 
that the Small Pox is preſent, and that the Puſtules will ſucceed 
in its other to be afterwards deſcribed, 5 


When the 3 of the Diſcaſe is known, the ſole In- 
tention of Cure ſeems to conſiſt in removing the inflaminatory 
Stimulus, curing the preſent Diſorder, hindering its farther Pro- 
greſs, and preventing a future Suppuration and Gangtene. 
pe inflammatory Stimulus may be removed; Correction 
r 3 
The ſpecific Correction of the inflammatory Stimulus ought 
to be obtained by Remedics oppoſite to the contagious Poiſon, 
ſo ſmall a Quantity of which, admitted into the Body, produces 
all the other Symptoms of the Small rr. 

A ſtrict Comparifon of the Hiſtory of Antidotes, and 
Nature of the SmallPox, afford ſome Reaſon to hope that ſd 
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The Succeſs of Antimony and Mercury, by Art rendered 
highly penetrating, not corroſive with a too ſaline Acrimony, 
but 
Remedy in theſe two Medicines. Thus, 


Take of unwaſhed diaphoretic Antimony, fix Drams ; of 
Mercurius Dulcis, half a Dram; and of the beſt Sal Poly- 
chreſtum, one Dram: By long Trituration reduce to a fine 
Powder; to be divided into twenty-four equal Doſes ; one 
of which is to be taken every three Hours, drinking after 
it four Ounces of recent Whey, Or, 


| Take of the Flowers of Sulphur, one Dram; of Cinnabar of 

Antimony, one Scruple ; and of nitrated diaphoretic An- 

timony, and Sal 934 — each one Dram and an 

half : Reduce to a fine Powder ; to be divided and taken 
in the ſame manner with the former. 

In the Small Pox we may, alſo, uſe the univerſal antiphlo- 
giſtic Method, and take thoſe Meaſures which, in all inflam- 
matory Diſorders, are found effectual for hindering the Inflam- 
mation from degenerating into Pus, or a Gangrene, Nor, as 
theſe Meaſures prove ſucceſsful in other Diſorders, is it to be 
doubted, but they would, alſo, do ſo in this. Hence it is not 
impoſſible that a variolous Fever may be often preſent, without 

the Small Pox. | 
That the univerſal antiphlogiſtic Method may be obſerved, it 
is neceſſary, firſt, that the Patient ſhould have a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Blood taken from him. 8 That the whole Skin, 
Fauces, Oeſophagus, and Inteſtines, ſhould be frequently re- 
laxed with Clyſters and Fomentations. Thus, 


Take of the Flowers of Mallows, Marſhmallows, Dande- 

lion, Mullein, and Soapwort, each half an Ounce; and 

of Linſeed-meal, two Drams: Boil in twelve Ounces of 
Water, for a Clyſter ; to be injected every twelve Hours. 


Woollen Cloaths, alſo, wet in the ſame Decoction, are to 
be applied warm to the inferior Parts of the Body ; ſuch as the 
Feet, Hams, Groin, Thighs, and gh The Mouth, Fauces, 
and Noſtrils, are, alſo, to be waſhed and moiſtened with the 
ſame Decoction. Thirdly, The Patient muſt drink large 
Quantities of thin, acidulated, or nitrated farinaceous Water ; 
he muſt, alſo, drink antimoniated Nitre, or the Sal Polychręſtus, 
in Milk and Water. Thus, 


Take of the recent Flowers of the wild Poppy, and Elder, 
each one Ounce; and of entire Oats, half an Ounce : 
Boll in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, with each twenty 
Ounces of which mix, of ſtibiated Nitre, that is, ſuch as 
has been ſeparated from diaphoretic Antimony by waſhing 
and Cryſtallization, half an Ounce; of recent Citron- 
juice, one Ounce; and of the Syrup of Violets, one 
Ounce and an half: Of which Preparation the Patient may 
drink as much as he pleaſes. | 


Fourthly, The Patient's Aliments ought to be light, the Air 
drawn into -his Lungs pretty cool, and his Body muſt be kept 
well covered, and perſpirable. For Aliments of this Kind, ſee 
the Article FI BRA. 5 

Though in the Small Pox the Intention of Cure, and eſpe- 
cially the Method of obtaining it, already mentioned, are rarel 
thought of; get ſuch Meaſures have accidentally proved ſucceſaful 
. even when Phyſicians have been ignorant of the Diſeaſe. 

When this Diſorder finiſhes its firſt Stage, which is that of 
Contagion, it enters upon another, which may be deſcribed 

thus: The Skin, firſt, of the Head and Face, then of the 

Hands and Arms, and, laſtly, of the Trunk and interior Parts 
of the Body, is infected with ſmall red Specks, like thoſe pro- 
duced by the Bites of Gnats; ſoon after, all the Symptoms 
are mitigated, and every Hour the red Puſtules are continually 
enlarged in Bulk, and Number: They are, alſo, more elevated 
and inflamed, till, at laſt, the Skin es tenſe: Heat and 
Pain are produced, and the Circulation of the Blood, and Per- 
$68 of the Humours, are retarded, Hence ariſe the greater 

epulſion of the Humours to the internal Parts; the Fever; 
the Anxiety; the Difficulty of Breathing ; the Pain of the 
Fauces ; the Quinſey ; the Diarrhea ; the Dyſentery ; the Diſ- 
charge of bloody Urine ; the Spitting of z and the hot, 
red, and painful Inflammation of the Skin lying between the 
Puſtules ; which, when they have continued four, five, or fix 


3 


Days, are abſolutely ſuppurated, and converted into as pany 


ſmall Apoſtems. I call this Stage of the Diſeaſe the Progre 
of the Inflammation into an Abſceſs : This laſts, ac- 
_ cording to the Variety of epidemical Cauſes, the Temperature 


ly mixed with each other, induces us to ſeek for ſuch a 


- a Suppuration, at which time the Blood is bighly 
inflamed. | 
If the Contagion is violent, the Puſtules numerous, adjacent 
to each other, and, as it were, intermixed, all the Signs of the 
Inflammation great, the Patient of a ſaline oleous Temperament, 
in the Vigor of his Age, and accuſtomed to delicate Living ; if 
the Regimen and Remedies greatly increaſe the Circulation of 
the Humours, and if the Summer is very hot ; then, towards 
the End of the Inflammation, red Veſicles, diſtended with 
Lymph, appear, and are Marks of a gangrenous State of the 
uices. Hence the Skin becomes unfit for the Circulation and 
xhalation of the Fluids, which are, for that Reaſon, more re- 
pelled to the internal Parts. Hence ariſes the exceſſiye Sali- 
vation, and the Swellings of the Hands and Feet. | 
From what has been ſaid, we may learn the Diagnoſtics and 
Prognoſtics of the ſecond Stage of the Small Pox; as, alſo, the 
Nature of the Diſeaſe, and its Symptoms, which are generally 
. No theſe ge N | 
he milder tage of the Contagion is, the pentler, alſo 
that of the ee will be. n a W 
The more ſlowly the Puſtules make their Eruption, and, 
conſequently, the longer the State of the Contagion is, the Diſ- 
order is proportionably lighter. | | 
The larger, fewer, more diſtant, more remote from the 
Face, the whiter, and, at laſt, yellower the Puſtules are, or the 
_ ſlowly they proceed, the better, and more favourable, 
ey are. | 
T he more numerous, ſmall, and intricate, the Puſtules are, 
the more there are on the Face, the more brown or black, or 
the quicker their op, the worſe they are, 3 
The more the Matter of the Puſtules reſembles mild and 
perfect Pus, the better it is. . | 
The more the Matter of Puſtules reſembles a gangrenous 


Ichor, the worſe it is. 


The redder the Interſtices between the Puſtules are, and the 
more hot, tenſe, and tumid, about the Time of Suppura- 
tion, it is ſo much the better, on account of the Circulation 
ſtill remaining in theſe Parts. 

The more the Parts lying between the Puſtules are pale, or 
blackiſh, the worſe; ſince theſe Signs prognoſticate a mortal 
Quinſy, or a Peripneumony, unleſs a copious Salivation, or an 
exceſhve Tumor of the Hands, ſhould come on : For the Cir- 
culation of the Blood is retarded here, and, conſequently, in- 
creaſed towards the internal Parts. 

If, in the Places between the Puſtules, purple-coloured Spots 
appear, a mortal Gangrene is denoted, ED 

The Intentions of Cure to be purſued in this Stage of the 
Small Pox, are various, according to the Degrees and Duration 
of the Diſeaſe : For, in the firſt Beginning of the apparent ex- 
ternal Inflammation, Care ſeems requiſite, to prevent degene- 
rating into a Suppuration, concerning which, we have already 
treated: Or, if this Caution is neglected, we are to take care 
that. the Suppuration be as ſmall as poſſible, far from the Head, 
and flow ; which End is obtained, firſt, by the lighteſt Aliments, 
and ſuch as reſiſt Putrefaction. See f IBRA. Secondly, 


B 
diluting, mild, and ſomewhat acid Liquors, ſuch as thoſe af. : 


ready mentioned. "Thirdly, By deobſtruent, aperient, and di- 
luting Liquors, continually drank in large Quantities. Thus, 


Take of the recently extracted Juices of Succory, Lettuce, 
Dandelion, and Fumitory, each two Ounces ; of the 
Roots of Vipers Graſs, four Ounces; and of pure Nitre, 
one Dram and a half: Mix all together, and let the Pa- 
tient take one Ounce every Hour of the Day. Or, 


Take of China Root, and the Roots of Sarfaparilla, and 
Graſs, each two Ounces ; of the Roots of Vipers-graſs, 
eight Ounces ; and of Elder-flowers, one Ounce : Boil 
for an Hour, in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, to fix Pints ; 
of which let the Patient take five Ounces every Hour. 


Fourthly, By bathing the Feet twice a Day, and continu- 
ally fomenting them with a tepid Fomentation ; applying, at 
the ſame time, epiſpaſtic Plaiſters to the Soles of the Feet, and 
the Hams. Thus, 


Take of the Melilot Plaiſter, of Galbanum, and 8 | | 
each one Ounce : Mix all, ſpread upon a Piece of Lea- 
ther, and apply to the Soles of the Feet. Or, 


Take of the Crums of ſtale Bread, fix Ounces; of Rue, 
a Handful ; of bruiſed Muſtard - ſeed, ſix Drams ; and of 
Salt, and Vinegar, each four Drams: Mix all together, 
and apply to the Soles of the Feet, and the Hams. _ 


VAR 


Fifthly, Thefe Meaſures are to be taken in the very Begin- 
ning of the Diſorder. And, fixthly, If the Diſeaſe is into- 
lerably violent, Opiates are to be uſed in the Afternoon, at 
Five o' Clock; taking care not to neglect the other Circum- 
ances preſcribed. | : | 


Take of the Syrup of white Poppies, one Ounce : Make into 
2 Draught. Or, : 


Take of pure Laudanum, one Grain: Reduce to the Form 
of a Pill. Or, | 


Take of pure Laudanum, one Grain; and of diſtil'd Mint- 
water, half an Ounce: Mix for a Draught. 


After this ſecond Stage of the Small Pox, there ſucceeds a third, 
which is that of the Suppuration ; in which the Diſeaſe is gradually 
increaſed, and perfedted. EE Stage,the purulent Puſtules 
are daily increaſed,” and then, being maturated, become white, 
or yellow, and break on the third or fourth Day of this Stage: 
Then the whole Fat and Skin abound with a moveable Put, 
whilſt the external Parts are dry d, and ſuch of them as are diſ- 
engaged from Puſtules,inflamed. Hence,by the ObſtruQtion of the 
Circulation and Perſpiration, by the Irritation of the nervous and 
membranous Syſtems, and the Abſorption of the Pus into the 
Veins, 2 malignant Fever, accompanied with the moſt terrible 
Symptoms, is produced. If this purulent Matter is mixed, and 
circulates long with the Blood, hence, according to its Con- 

ſtion in various Parts of the Body, it produces various, and 

| Fardly ſurmountable Effects, ſuch as a Delirium, a Phrenitis, a 
Peripneumony, a Plęuriſy, a Vomiting, a Dyſentery, an He- 

patitis, Apoſtems, Carbuncles, Tumors of the Joints, Ab- 
ſceſſes, Stagnations of the Fluids, a tabid Diſpoſition, a Phthiſis, 
and many other terrible Diſorders. 

But if the variolous Matter is ſubtile and acrid, and the 
Diſeaſe violent, the Skin, Fat, and Muſcles, are corroded, 
whilſt broad malignant Ulcers are formed, which often pene- 
trate to the Bone, and leave unſeemly Cicatrices behind them. 

In this Stage of the Small Pox, a Diſcharge of the Pus to the 
external, and a Repulſion of it from the internal Parts, are to 
be obtained ; which Ends are beſt anſwered by relaxing the 
Skin. with tepid and relaxing Fomentations, carefully and con- 
ſtantly renewed; by frequently waſhing and gargarizing the 
Mouth and Fauces * liberal Draughts of warm, cardiac, 
detergent, aperient, antiſeptic — raght by mild, diluting, 
emollient, and laxative Clyſters, daily injected, and long re- 
tained; by living upon Broths prepared of Fleſh, and ſeaſoned 
with Salt and Acids; and by the moderate, though not too fre- 
quent, Uſe of generous Wines; exhibiting, at the ſame time, 
proper Doſes of Opium, againſt the violent Shocks of the Diſ- 
order. The Liquors and 
are already ſpecified under this Article, | 
I the Diſcaſe is violent; if there is a gangrenous Ichor, in- 
Read of Pus ; if almoſt the whole Skin is covered with Puſtules; 
it is ſufficiently obvious, why the Small Pox is productive of ſo 
unhappy Effects, and even of Death: But this will be beſt un- 
derſtood by him, who, from Anatomy, knows, that not only 


the external Skin, but, alſo, the Eyes, all the Membranes of 


the Noſtrils and Mouth, the Aſpera Arteria, the Bronchia, the 
Oeſophagus, the Stomach, the Inteſtines, the Liver, the Spleen, 
and the Lungs, are full of theſe Puſtules: For the Perſon who 
knows this, underſtands the Reaſons of what has been ſaid, 
Er what is neceſſary to the Cure, and whether the Vio- 


ence of the Diſeaſe, and the Death of ſo many Patients, always expel 


happening after the Uſe of common Means, are not Circum- 
ſtances which ought to excite the Care and Induſtry of the Phy- 
ſician in the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, ſince, by the common 
Method, accidental Cures are only V by the Force of 
Nature. Inoculation ſeems to be a Practice ſufficiently certain 
and ſafe, Boerbaave. S 
Boerpaaue s Judgment, with reſpect to the ordi Method 
of treating the Small Pox, is very remarkable. His Words are, 
„ Vulgata. quippe Methodo nullus niſi ſponte emergit:”* By the 
common Method, accidental Cures are only produced, ſponta- 
neouſly, that is, by the Force of Nature. I will not preſume 
to determine how far this Aſſertion is true; though I ſhould 
ſooner believe it of this Diſtemper, than of almoſt any other I 
am acquainted. with ; and candid Phyſicians are ſenſible that it is 
not entirely without Foundation. Whoever, therefore, pro- 
poſes a more certain, and leſs exceptionable Method, deſerves, 
at leaſt, that his Sentiments ſhould be examin'd with Candor; 
and, if Experience gives a Sanction to the Novelty, the Inventor 
merits all Kinds of Acknowledgments from Mankind, for the 
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edicines proper for theſe Intentions 


imagined the Poiſon' expelled ; and 


himſelf what that Method was, and upon what Obſervatian, 
it was founded. The Docter has been fo obliging to me, and 
the World, as to communicate what I aſk'd, without Reſerve ; 
and has given me Leave'to make publick the following Treatiſe 
on this hitherto invincible Diſtemper ; which I hope and believe 
will be agreeable to all thoſe who conſider Truth as the End of 
their Reſea and prefer the Welfare of Mankind, and Itn- 
provement of Phyſic, to all leſs Conſiderations. 

4 The Small Pox is a Diſeaſe, that; at this time, is ſpread, 
in a manner, over all the known World, ſeizing, firſt or laſt, 
all Sorts of People, not ſparing either Sex, Conſtitution, Cli- 
mate, or Age; and whether it be from a Violence peculiar to 
the Diſeaſe, or from the various or improper Methods of Treat- 
ment, I cannot ſay, but, at leaſt, every Day's Experience 
ſhews us, that it is, at this time, more univerſal than the Plague, 
and not much inferior to it in Danger. The many Authors 
who have treated expreſly upon this SubjeG, the many Revo- 


lutions which have happen'd, both in the Theory and Practice, 


the Controverſies yet ſubſiſting, and the Points in Debate of 
ſuch Conſequence, their Opinions being ſo extremely wide from 
each other, that any Phyſician, who attempts the Cure 
of this Diſeaſe, ſhould he not be entirely in the Right, would 


be fo far from reli ing the Patient, that he muſt rather join 
a 


with the Diſeaſe, render it more fatal, are the Mo- 
tives that have induced me to give the Obſervations I have made 
in the Courſe of my Practice, concerning the Small Pox, which 
was, as it appears from Hiſtory, unknown till the feventh 
Century, but now has taken ſuch Root in the World, that it is 
eventhecome hereditary to us, 

The Small Pox, not being deſcribed oY of our Greek or 
Roman Phyſicians, proves almoſt to a Demonſtration, that it 
never appeared either in the Greet or Roman World, Such 
Authors as Hippocrates, Areteus, Celſus, and Cœlius the Afri- 
can, (rather Soranus the Ephefian) who were ſo excellent in 
the deſcriptive Part of Phyſic ; infomuch that I might ſay, we 
have rather the moſt finiſhed Pictures of Diſeaſes than Hiſto- 
ries (for they excelled in Deſcription, as they did in Poetry, 
Sculptures, and Painting) ; it was im le this Diſeaſe, had 
it then exiſted, could have eſcaped their Attention: Yet it is 
not impoſſible, but it might have then exiſted, in ſome 
other Parts of the World : And there have been thoſe Phyſi- 


cians, who have endeavoured to trace it from [ndia, from 


thence to Arabia; but we all know it appeared in Egypt, 
brought there by the Arabians, when _ CO_— that 

dom, during 4 Caliphat of Omer; m thence it ſpread 
where-ever they carried their Arms, their Religion, and their 
Commerce ; through Egypt, Syria, Paleſtine, Perfia, Lycia, 
along the maritime Parts of Africa, from thence into Spain, 
and afterwards diffuſed itſelf, by the Progreſs of our European 
Diſcoveries, Wars, and Trade, over almoſt all the known Parts 
of the World. Rhaſes,who flouriſhed in the Ninth Century, a 
Syrian by Birth, Arabian by Extraction, and Mabometan by 
Religion, appears to be the firſt Writer we have extant, wha 
treats of this Diſeaſe, 8 5 


We have bad, at jeaſt, a thouſand Authors, who have treated 


of the Small Pox: Thoſe for the firſt five hundred Years varied 
but very little; neither can I ſay there have appeared any con- 
troverſial Writings, among Phyſicians, of Moment, till Sy- 
denham, the great Obſerver, aroſe. The Practice for a Cen- 
tury or two before his Time was a common beaten Path, 
ſupported only by ſome fooliſh Hypotheſis, or empirical Receipts. 
They aimed chiefly, with Cordials, and other means, to 5 
mote the Eruption: Hence they i 
led from the vital Parts to the Circumference. In the 
Courſe of Maturation, or the Filling of the Small Pox, the 
ſame Method was continued, left the Poiſon ſhould revert again 


to the noble Parts. The Reaſons which induced Phyſicians to this 


Comportment in their Practice, ſeem to me to be theſe ; They 
obſerved, during the firſt Stage of this Diſtemper, that is, till 
the laſt” Day of the Eruption, their Patients to be agitated 
with great Inquietudes, and the Symptoms to be extremely high, 
which generally abated, when the Small Pox was entirely out: 
Wherefore, by promoting the Eruption (which the t 
could not be done; but by Warmth, and hot Medicines) 
| the Symptoms 
would abate, which appeared to them a Demonſtration of an 
Expulſion of morbid Matter. But how great will Syaenbum 
„ When we ſhow the Motives which led that great 
an to a Method of Practice, which entirely overthrew the 
vicious Practice that then prevailed with reſpect to this Diſtem- 
per? He took Nature for his Guide, ing chiefly u 
Obſervation and Experience, ſupported by Reaſon. 
ſerved; that, among common People, where nothing was done, 
the later the Eruptions appeared, the more 


ined a kind of Poiſon 


3 


important Diſcovery. __ . . that the flower, 
As I had heard of conſiderable Succeſſes in the Treatment of 


the Small Pox, attending a Method within theſe few Years in- 
troduced by Dr. Thompſon, I judg'd it my Duty to enquire of 


favourable was the Sort; and laid down this as a kind of Apho- 
riſm, that if the Small Pox appears the firſt Day of the Sek- 
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dial Medicines to keep up, as they term it, the 
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out on the ſecond. Day, extremely dangerous; if on the third, 


leſs ſo; if on the fourth, the diſtinct Sort, and generally without 


any Danger. From whence he r that the Phy- 
Raue were entirely in the wrong to haſten the e 
a prudent Man would dread to fee till the fourth Day. 

Sydenbam had his Followers: The Populace, who think they 


have a Right to give their Opinions in Phyſic, made this Di- 


ſtinction; the cool Regimen, and the hot; obſerving one Set of 
Phyſicians confining their Patients immediately to theirBeds, and 
giving them Medicines of the warmeſt Kind, in order to drive 


Hut the Small Pox ; the others leaving, as it were, the Erup- 


tion to Nature alone; and ſometimes taking a little Blood 
away, as their great Maſter Sydenham directed. We ſhall omit 
ſpeaking of the Variety of empirical or quack Medicines, ſince 
they generally were of the ſtimulating and heating Kind, that 
were given, in order to promote either the Eruption, or, after 


they were out, to ripen and ys; on Maturation; for I allow 


of no peculiar Virtues in any Medicines, but in the Applica- 
tion, according to the Intention of an underſtanding Pbyſician. 
Sydenham, then, made no farther Diſcoveries in the Small Pox, 
if we except the elegant Deſcription he gives of the Diſeaſe, 
than during the firſt Period, that is, till the ſixth or ſeventh 
Day, when the ſecondary Fever begins to ariſe, At this Period 


he took Notice, that towards the ſeventh Day, at Night, all 


of a ſudden, notwithſtanding the Symptoms were appealed, the 


Pulſe became regular, and all the Small Pox out over the whole 
Body; the Water well coloured, or thick; the Eyes cool, and 


not with that fiery Luſtre as before ; the whole Storm allayed, 
that agitated the Sick, during this firſt Stage of the Small Pox : 


_ He obſerved, and, perhaps, this Obſervation may be looked 
upon as one of the moſt important in Phyſic, that, upon the 
coming on of the ſecondary Fever, it came not on by degrees, but 


like a Storm, which begins at once like a violent Hurricane; 
the Patient becomes ſuddenly light-headed ; the Eyes blood- 
ſhot, ſtreaming with Water ; the Urine pale ; the Pulſe quick 
and hard, a fore Throat, c. Here again he departs from 


Bed, to be kept cool; the Feet bathed in warm Water, and 
piates repeated from. time to time, till this Kind of fon: be 
and other violent Symptoms, ceaſe. He then falls into the 


| Bel, Phyſicians : He orders his Patient to be taken out of 


Practice of the Phyſicians he oppoſed, from this Time to the 


next remarkable Stage of the Small Pox, by e Gr cor- 

ock; but 
upon the Face ſubſiding, the Spitting growing more viſcid, 
and, at laſt, ſtopping, on the tenth or eleventh Day, he falls 
into the moſt fatal Miltake, as well as others, and thinks there 
can be no Safety, if the Spitting returns not again, and the 
Hands ſwell, unleſs theſe Points are obtained by the Admini- 


ſtration of the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerſul Medicines; and 


this fatal Miſtake is owing to an Hypotheſis, which involved at 
that time all the World, and even Sydenham himſelf. For 
they ſuppoſed an eſſential Poiſon peculiar to the Small Pox, 
which, till this time, ſpent, itſelf by Salivation, and the Swell- 
"ing of the Face, reverted back to the nobler Parts ; that Na- 
ture being weak and debilitated, unable to expel this morbific 
Matter, falls under the Weight, and the poor Patient expires. 
Notwithſtanding he was unable to obviate this laſt terrible 
Stape of the Diſcaſe, and reaſoned and ated but as others did, 
however, like an able Mariner, who had made many Diſco- 
veries, and wanted ſtill more to complete his Voyage, announ- 
ccs, like a Prophet, thoſe Dangers he was unable to ſhun ; 
and points out thoſe Rocks, againſt which he and the reſt had 
been ſhipwrecked. He ſays, and, in this Part, he even excels 
the Greeks in Deſcription, that if the Spittle grows thick and 
ropy, and {tops entirely, the Face, which was elevated and 
ace before, ſuddenly falling, and the Hands not ſwelling, 
the Patient neceſſarily dies: But if the Face continues elevated 
beyond ſuch a time, the Spitting continuing, alſo, beyond ſuch 
1 Period; the Patient certainly lives. | 

We may compare what Sydenham did, to what my Lord 
Jerulam, that noble and. illuſtrious Qbſerver of Nature, did 
on another Occaſion: He not only made ſurpriſing Diſcoveries 
dimſelf, but he laid down. a Plan, and recommended a Conti- 
nuation of Natural Hiſtory to Poſterity to trace out, it being 
impoſſible for the ſhort Lite of one Man, to compile ſo im- 
menſe an Hiſtory, as the boundleſs Field of Nature affords. 
The Honourable Mr. Boyle began where the other left off, and 
happily, executed the Plan the other great Philoſopher had laid 

own, | | 

_. Sydenham then, having made many Diſcoveries, in to 
the Small Pox, looked upon it as a true inflammatory Fever; 
every Puſtule he conſidered as a phlegmonous Tumor; be con- 
ducted, his Patient extremely well to the Beginning of - the 
ſecondary Fever; but when. that roſe too high; when the 
Matter was ill concoQed; the Face ſinking; the Spit growing 
vlcid, and, at laſt, ſtopping ; like a Prophet indeed, he an- 
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nounces the Danger, though his incomparable Skill in Phyſic, 
great as it was, could not avert it. 

Thus Phyſic ſtood, after his Death, with regard to the Small 
Pox, till Helvetius appeared, who found, that, at the Turn 
of the Pox, when thoſe fatal Symptoms, which Sydenham took 
Notice of, preſaged certain Death, there had been no other 
Means uſed than by giving the Patient the ſtrongeſt Cordials, 


which always failed; he introduced, therefore, Purging ; a 
Method as eſſentially different from the then eſtabliſhed An 


trine in the laſt Stage of the Small Pox, as Sydenham's- was, 


with. reſpect to the firſt: Here, then, they promoted, and raiſed 
a Fever, which was too high already; there he reſtrains it by 
Purging But Helvetius being led through a kind of Hypo- 
theſis to theſe Motives, and not from any Experience or Rea- 
ſon, no Wonder he remained {till in 5 unable to unveil 


the Difficulties attending this Diſeaſe. He ' divides the Small 


Pox into ſeveral Species, and notwithſtanding his being ſenſible 
of its being an Inflammation ſui Generizg*yet'is very far from 


treating it always as ſuch. I can find nothing remarkable in what 


he has done, unleſs the Purging at the Turn of the Small Pox. 
This Method Dr. Freind, in England, followed; and took a 
2 deal of Pains to eſtabliſh this Doctrine here among us. 

t was with the utmoſt Difficulty he carried his Point: This 
Practice being ſo extremely wide of what was then ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed for many Ages, the giving of Cordials to promote 
the Eruption; as the Patient ſunk under the Load, ſtill the 
more Cordials were given: And thus they continued augment- 
ing their Doſes, till the Patient was burnt up. This was the 
Doctrine and Style of the Phyſicians, which the Standers by, 
and the Women, came readily into. Nurſes, then, found it 
no hard matter to conceive the Force of their Doctrine: They 
ſaw it r in confining a Perſon to a warm Room, 
always in Bed; and with the greateſt Diligence taking Care, 
that the Patient might not be expoſed to the Air; and all this, 
leſt the Eruption ſhould fall back; and giving the Patient con- 
tinually a Set of Cordials, to ſtrengthen, ſupport, and keep 
the Diſeaſe from the Heart. This Jargon ſquared with the 
common People; and, as they found one half of the Cure de- 
runes upon Nurſing, they claimed ſoon the Province of being 

octors in this Diſtemper. No Wonder, when Freind intro- 
duced this French Cuſtom of Purging, and at a Period of the 


Diſeaſe, when they imagined, that, iFever, Cordials were of 


Uſe, they were at that time, when the Patient was languiſh- 
ing, and dying, on the elcventh Day, that his Method of 


Purging was fo great a Contradiction to their Method, that they 
thought it downright Murdering the Sick. Friend wrote to 


ſupport this new Practice; and the Drs. Mead, Frewin, and 
Cade came into it. As a Controverſy aroſe, Moodibard and 
others oppoſed it. However, the Phyſicians, from that time 
to this, have ventured, in extreme Danger, in the laſt Stage, 
to give a Doſe of purging Phyſic; and ſometimes to take away 
a little Blood. But as Freind reaſoned, alſo, on an Hypotheſis, 
and conſidered a Poiſon to be carried off by Purging, he ven- 
tured not to give ſuch a Medicine as long as there was any 


Swelling, and till the Spitting was in a manner over. Thus 


he ſtayed till the Patient was upon the Point of expiring, 
before he began this Method, which was generally too late. 
Beſides, this Hypotheſis detained him in a moſt vrofound Igno- 
rance of the Nature and Cure of this Diſeaſe; for he reaſoned 
thus: While there is any of the morbid Matter paſſing off the 
uſual Way, by the Swelling of the Face, however little, as 
well as by the Spit, however viſcid and decreaſing, we are to 
expect no farther Aſſiſtance this Way, when we once begin 
Purging : For the Whole depends, then, upon carrying off the 
morbid Matter by Stool: He conſidered the Patient in a de- 
preſſed State; not depreſſed by the Violence of a Fever: For, 
if he had conſidered this Caſe, as that of a Perſon finking in a 
common Pleuriſy, from the Height of the Inflammation, he 
would have avoided this Error. While he purges, he fears his 
Patient may fink, and fo ſupports him with Cordials. By theſe 
means he is loſt and puzzled, not acting rationally, as in an 
Inflammation well known, ſuch as a Pleuriſy; where Phyſicians 
conſider" a depreſſed and undulating Pulſe, clammy Sweats, great 
Weakneſs, Cc. as Signs of the Effect of an high Inflamma- 
tion; they conſider the Patient oppreſſed by the Violence of 
the Fever: Nay, ſhould a Looſeneſs appeat, it alters not the 
Caſe, their whole Aim is at curing the Inflammation by Eva- 
cuations, whence they juſtly expect the Pulſe to riſe, 5 — 
fuller and more diſtinct, which, in Reality, if the Patient be 
recoverable, always happens. Freind, and his Followers, then 
reaſoned not in the Small Pox, as Sydenham did in a Pleutify ; 
but the Expulſion of the morbid Matter was what he chief 

aimed at; which Hypotheſis kept him from the true Know- 
ledge of the Nature of this Diſeaſe. And, notwithſtanding he 
followed Heſuerius, in Purging in the laſt Stage of the Small 
Pox, which Evacuation; I muſt own, is one of the proper 
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bo Hypotheſis kept him in the Dark, from 


be repeated ; or what kind of Purges were preferable; or what 
other Means would more effectually oppoſe that Fever, which, 
if not checked betimes, moſt certainly deftroys the Patient. His 
conſidering Purgi 
Reaſon for acting ſo, is, after all, but a kind of Empiriciſm ; 
for he depends vp the ſpecific Force of one Medicine : 
Whereas, had he been | 

that, by ſubduing the Fever, he obtains his Ends; and. that 


this Point may be obtained by various Means: For whatever 
Medicine that has Power to effect this, will both prolong the 


Spitting, and the Swelling of the Face, the two principal Ob- 
jects, in the laſt Stage of the Small Pox, deſerving the Atten- 
tion of the Phyſician: For, if theſe two Circumſtances ſuc · 
ceed, the Patient certainly lives. 


Boerhaave is the next Author who has wrote expreſoly on this 


Diſeaſe; an Author of the moſt profound Erudition, and ex- 
tenſive Practice, who, after having read, as he ſays, a thou- 
fand Authors, gives it as his Opinion, that there are ſcarce any 
worthy to be read, unleſs the ſecond Hippocrates, Sydenham. 
Boerbaave has gone farther towards a Diſcovery of the Na- 
ture and Cure of the Diſeaſe, than all the Phyſicians who pre- 
ceded him: He conſiders the Diſeaſe as a-true Inflammation: 
He not only thought it improper to force the Small Pox out ; 
for he very well Knew, the ſooner the Eruption appeared, the 
more fatal: But he, alſo, ventured to reſtrain a too ſudden 
Ervption : And he even ventures farther, and recommends it 
to * hereafter, to attempt to cure this Diſeaſe in the 
very firſt Stage, | | 
tules. And he reaſoned thus: In a Pleuriſy, in a Quinſey, and 
other inflammatory Fevers, is not the 
principally to reſolve the Tumors; and do not they labour all 
they can to prevent the Formation of Matter; why then do 
we ſuffer Matter to be formed in this Diſtemper? And is not 
the Reſolution of ſuch Tumors, by the Power of Medicines, 
in other Words, the curing of ſuch Diſtempers ? | 
Although Boerhaave reaſoned ſo juſtly, yet he either was 
not capable of bringing this to bear, or the Diſeaſe is impoſſible 
to be ſubdued, without taking its uſual Courſe, that is, by 
Suppuration: Yet this Advantage accrued from ſuch Reflections, 
by  endeavouring to prevent the Eruption, which could not be 
retarded, generally, beyond the fourth Day; yet the Violence 
of the Fever was fo far abated, though not to be ane 
that it produced the Eruption later, and, of conſequence, wit 
fewer Puſtules; and for the ſame Reaſon, the Suppuration was 
kinder; and, therefore, the Diſeaſe leſs dangerous. 
It ſeems wonderful to me, that ſo great a Man, who rea- 
ſoned with ſuch- Preciſion, and practiſed with ſo much Judg- 
ment, had not thoroughly comprehended this Diſeaſe... _. 
Upon the Riſe of the ſecondary Fever, as that increaſed, and 
the Spit became more viſcid, the Face ſubſiding, he abandons, 


as it were, his former Reaſons and Method of Practice; his | 
of an Inflammation; and, therefore, ought to be looked upon, 


Views are now entirely for promoting Salivation : And, in order 
to promote this great End, he thinks ſome Means may be found 
out. Antimonial Medicines he ſeems to think the moſt proba- 
ble to effect it. Although he mentions no morbid Matter, yet 
what he propoſes, implies as much. He muſt ſuppoſe, tor 
the Spitting carries off ſome Poiſon, or morbific Matter, as 
People think a Salivation anſwers the ſame Purpoſe in the Ve- 
nerea] Diſeaſe. . £ Fi 
Here then he falls into an Hypotheſis, which points out to 
him the Uſe of an empirical Medicine; for had he reaſoned as 
juftly on this Stage of the Diſeaſe, as he did on the firſt, he 
would have found, that the limiting the Violence of the Fever 
let the Medicines or Methods be what they will, that controul 
it, would have carried on the Salivation, and anſwered this 
Point, as it did in the firſt Stage of the Diſeaſe, when the 
Inflammation being abated, the Puſtules roſe higher, and ſup- 
purated with kinder Matter. _ Pl Rn 
Authors, who have wrote ſince, as they have faid nothing 
worth our Notice, but what they have gleaned, and generally 
miſapplied, from the Writers I have already mentioned, we 
ſhall paſs over in Silence ; and come to the Hiſtory of this kind 
e Small Pox, in general, is of the i matory Kind 
having all the Signs 8 with other 9 850 5 
but in Species it differs eſſentially from all theſe Diſcaſes. © But 
in order to prove that it is an Ace it will be prope 
here to determine the true Signification of the Word Inflamma-. 
n, by giving as clear a Notion of it as the Nature of the 
Thing requires : Belides, it will be page to lay this down 
a kind of Theorem, agreeable to the Cuſtom of Mathema- 
clahs ; becauſe, when we have a perfect Notion of an Inflam- 
mation iu general, we ſhall then proceed, by way of Analogy, 
Babes.” , 


a 


nowing at 
what Time a Medicine ſhould be given; how often it ſhould. 


in the Small Pox, without knowing the 


led by Reaſon, he would have known, 


_ ternal or externa 


the left 


by preventing even a Suppuration of the Puſ- 


hyſicians Attention 


is in this State, the inferior Parts o 
black putrid Gore, and, alſo, in a State of Diſſolution, What 


Pox, Pleurifies 


: 


A Tumor, from-whatever Cauſe, that ariſes upon an Tu- 


Urine generally higher coloured; the Pulſe quicker than ordi- 


As there is always a Fever attending the 
umors, ſuch Fevers are called inflammatory; 


the Poiſon. of wal 75 from Contagion, or from whatever in- 


after, if ſome Cauſe or other ſhould produce an inflammatory 
Tumor, the Blood ſoon becomes ſized, and, as that Tumor 
haſtens on to Matter, or Sphacelation, that Size. increaſcs ac- 
cording to the Progreſs and State of the Tumor; So that in the 
time of Suppuration, the Size of the Blood will be more. in 
Quantity than it was the Day before; and more that Day than 
the firſt of its Beginning. But, in a State of Mortification, the 
antity of the Size will till be in proportion equal to = 
amitous State of an Inflammation. As to the Colour of th 
Size, there is, alſo, r to be obſerved ; The 
yellow Colour ſhews more of Heat, or Fire, or Inflammation, 
than the pale; the green, more than the yellow /; and the dark, 
more than any. Conſiſtence of the Size, which is always 
upon the Surface of the Craſſamentum, or Cake, which ſwims 
in the Serum, the more viſcid and tenacious, the leſs Fire 3 the 


more diſſolved (which ſometimes is like a Jelly half boiled) in- 


For when it is thus in a State 
mortify z and, when jt 
the Craſſamentum are a 


finitely the more Danger : 
Diſſolution, the Parts inflamed alwa 


I have; here ſaid, with reſpect to the Blood, is the Reſult of 
above a thouſand Obſervations, on all Kinds of Inflammations 


is is the cleareſt Notion I am able to give of an Inflam- 
mation; and I may venture to tay, is what may be the moſt 
certainly known in the whole Practice of Phyſic. I have fixed 
this, as it were a Baſis, to build the whole Superſtructure upon; 


in general. 


and what I thought abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe I ſhall have 


E Recourſe to it, in order to prove what I am about to 
MEER CL TREE | 
The Small Pox, then, anſwers, in general, to theſe Signs 


and treated, in general, as ſuch : But as it differs, alſo, ſpeci- 
fically from all other Diſeaſes, it, alſo, requires a particular 
Hiſtory, and Method of Cure. | . 
-_ The Small Pox being an inflammatory Diſeaſe, it is certain 
that the Body muſt be diſpoſed to receive an Inflammation 3 
and whatever Cauſe hath Power to produce an Inflammation, 


may 28 produce this Species of it, The Diſeaſe, then, 
may rely 


produced from violent Exerciſe, * of Air, 

cular Climates, drinking ſpirituous Liquors: For thoſe Cauſes 
productive of Inflammations, in ſuch as have had the Diſtem- 
per, alſo, produce the Small Pox inſtead of ſuch Inflammations 
in thoſe i have not had this Diſtemper: Hiſtory proves this 
* true; ma ell Obſervation 6 Ne it — more, 
Vho has not obſery hat, upon rinking, upon Change 
of Air, upon violent Earl People have fallen into the Small 
fie Quinleys, or other Inflammations ? But why 
theſe Cauſes ſho 1d produce the Small Pox in ſome Subjects, 
and not in others, is, I muſt confeſs, as yet inexplicable to 
me; and will, perhaps, be for ever a Secret to others. When 
there is ſome particular Conſtitution of Air produging Inflam- 
mations, in general, it, alſo, produces the Small Pox at thoſe 
Seaſons; and as theſe are cpidemical, fo are, alſa, thoſe ; This 
explains the Reaſon, why the Small Pox begins at thoſe Times 
of the Year, which the Phyſicians call an irregular Seaſon ; 1 
mean in the Winter, the very Beginning of the Spring, or even 
the Autumn; for we. ſhould naturally t it from the 
Aiddle of the Spring to the latter End of the Summer; for, 
at this Seaſon of the Year, we obſerve Fevers to be generally 
of the 2 Rod, In, thoſe Countries 1 ere the 

e, and malignant Fevers, are ſtationary, according to 
C and Difeofition of the Air in 3 | 0 
— 


VAR 


ferve the Small Pox to be, alſo, epidemical, and generally 
fatal. And, perhaps, under the Appearance of the Small Pox, 
Toy ſometimes have the Plague. | | 
ydenham obſerved this in our own Kingdom; and Proſper 
Alpinus, in Egypt. We have had many Phyſicians, who have 
laboured to abe the Phenomena, and to ſhew what there is 
in Man which difpoſes him to the Infection of this. Diſeaſe, 
which, when he has once had it, returns no more. Fuller, 
Drake, Helvetins, and more, have vehtured to aſſign 
ſuch phyſical ahd mechanical Reaſons, that, out of pure Re- 
ſpect to their Characters, I am even aſhamed to mention. 
nd what they have ſaid, with * to the morbific Matter, 
ſeems, in my Opinion, to be Juſt as much to the Purpoſe. 
What we have here taken Notice of, enables us to prognoſti- 
cate, what Seaſons, and what Conſtitutions, are mo probable 
to produce this Diſeaſe, and to whom the Small Pox is gene- 
rally moſt fatal. | 
ince every Perſon in the World that is ſeized with the Small 
Pox, although his Blood was not inflamed before, 'muſt neceſ- 
farily now undergo a State of Inflammation; and which gene- 
rally beg to appear ſo upon the ſecond or third Day; there- 
fore, all ſuch as are of an inflammatory Habit of Body, whe- 
ther hereditary or acquired, muſt, of conſequence, be diſpoſed 
to have this Malady in an higher Degree than thoſe of a con- 
 trary Diſpoſition. Such People, who labour under any inflam- 
mato Difeafe, muſt, of courſe, be ſtill in greater Danger; 
| becauſe, if the Small Pox ſeizes upon ſuch, before ſuch Mala- 
dies are ſpent, they muſt expect the moſt fatal Sort, becauſe 
then, the Patients muſt ſtruggle with two Diſeaſes; the former, 
and the Small Pox, both at the fame time: For upon the ſecond 
or third Day, the Blood, that was inflamed by the preceding 
Diſeaſe, now begins to acquire another Degree of Inflammation, 
- peculiar to the Small Pox, which will then be as Fire added 
to Fire, But there are ſome again, in more danger on account 
of the Parts of the Body, that were before in a State of Inflam- 
mation before the Small Pox begins, that is, ſuch-whoſe Lungs 
or Brain, or Throat, are particularly inflamed, when this Ma- 
lady firſt ſeizes: For as no Perſon dies of an Inflammation, till 
the Throat, Lungs, or Brain become affected; and, as no 
Perſon paſſes through the Small Pox, without theſe noble Parts 
being, in a moſt particular manner, inflamed more or leſs, ſo 
ſuch muſt be expoſed to the greateſt Danger, ſince, beſides 
undergoing the Small Pox, they muſt, alſo, undergo at the ſame 
time, a true Peripneumony, a true Quinſey, or a true Phren- 
ſy ; that is, they will have the Small Pox complicated with an 
Inflammation of the Throat, Lungs, or Brain. And I believe 
no one ever died of the Small Pox, but of one or other of theſe 
Diſeaſes. | | 
In the latter Stages of Life, or in ſuch Conſtitutions, with 
whom Contuſions, Fractures, Diſlocations, and Ulcers, are 
more ſubject to inflame; in theſe, phlegmonous Tumors are 
more difficult to reſolve ; which, of conſequence, proves, that 
in ſuch the Small Pox muſt be raiſed to an high Degree: There- 
fore, Women, before the Menſes are over, have it more fa- 
vourable than after; Women, than Men; and Children, than 
Men or Women : And this is fo, generally ſpeaking ; not but 
particular Caſes are Exceptions to this Rule. 
Occupations of Life, attended with Labour, as Watching, 
Fatigue, Encampments, Sieges, bad Air, Diet, or whatever 
Accidents attending War, provided they excite Heat, inflame. 
If the Small Pox ſeizes at ſuch times, and ſuch Conſtitutions, 
it muſt be of a bad Kind. Such Seafons of the Year, ſuch 
Climates, ſuch Diſpoſitions of Air, producing malignant Fe- 
vers; if the Small Pox comes on at ſuch Times, in fuch Cli- 
mates, it always runs very high. | A 
* Sydenham, as I ſaid before, obſerved, that to thoſe who had 
the Small Pox during the Years 1639 and 1669, when malig- 
nant Fevers raged in London, it was very fatal. And Proſper 
Alpinus ſays, that, in Grand Cairo, in Egypt, during the time 
of the Year, when the Plague in that populous City, the 
Small Pox'is commonly attended with purple and livid Spots, 
emulating eyen the Plague in Degree of Inflammation and Pu- 
trefaction. From hence we may certainly conclude, that all 
ſuch People who are ſubjet to Diſeaſes, not attended with 
| fired and inflamed Blood, ſuch as the aguiſh, hyſterical, or fla- 
tulent Conſtitutions ; thoſe who have ſuffered the Loſs of 
much Blood, either from Wounds, the Menſes, Hzmorrhoids, 
Miſcarriages; or thoſe whoſe Blood is impoveriſhed by too low 
a Diet, can never have the Small Pox to an high Degree, pro- 
vided ſuch Cauſes juſt precede the Diſeaſe. We fhall'now bew 
the Signs and State of the Diſeaſe which precede the Eruption. 
be Fever preceding the Eruption we will call variolous, 
(for, till the Eruption appeats, it cannot properly be called the 


Small Por), ariſing from ſome Infeftion, communicated by 


the Air, or the Touch of a varidlous Subjet,” Fear, or ſome 
other Cauſe,” which hath Power to produce this Species of In- 
ona ee an eee 


SV 1&3 - : 


over the whole Body, Coſtiveneſs. 


Palenefs of the Lips, Lividneſs of the Nails, with other inflam- 
matory Symptoms. Sometimes this Diſeaſe ariſes by way of 
Revolution, from ſome other Diſeaſe to this, as a common 
Cold, a flight Pleuriſy, or Quinſey, the Meaſles, the Chicken 
Pox : And if it comes on before theſe Diſcaſes have ſpent them- 
ſelves, yet are we able to diſtinguiſh the Origin of the vario- 
lous Fever: Suppoſe a Perſon ſome Days ill of ſome one or 
other of theſe preceding Maladies, notwithſtanding the uſual 
Symptoms peculiar to theſe continuing, efpecially Heat, and a 
feveriſh quick Pulſe, the Patient is ſuddenly ſeized with Shiver- 
ings, Rigors, or a violent cold Fit, like an Agne, the Lips 
and Nails are pale or livid; and although the Hands and Feet 
are extremely cold and chilled, yet is the Pulſe, although quick 
before, now become much more ſo, inſomuch that we might 
mr. perceive the Addition of a new Fever. Theſe following 

ymptoms preſage a future Eruption of the Small Pox ; Headach, 
Laffitude, the Limbs cramped, painful, heavy ; the Patient is 


_ thirſty, extremely fick, or vomits; if Women or Children, 


the Matter thrown up is generally green, reſembling an hyſteric 
Cafe ; the Eyes glaring, the Lids edged round with an Inflam- 
mation, reſembling a Perſon who had drank much, unable to 
bear the Light; the Face glowing, E Heat and Dry neſs 
8 | 0 s Inflammation 
runs v wh, the Patient purges; the Stools are general 
dark ed; Pains in the Sal of the Back, 20A the 
Loins, and an unuſual Weight; Oppreſſion at the Pit of 
the Stomach. Theſe laſt Symptoms, when attended with 
Nauſeas, with a drowſy ſoporiferous Aſpect, are the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhing Signs, which Signs Phyſiciaris call Pathognomonic, 


diſtinguiſhing eſſentially this variolous Fever from all others; 


unleſs we except the Meaſles and Chicken Pox, where indeed 


the Symptoms are ſomewhat equivocal: But the Violence and 


particular Duration of theſe Symptoms will always diſtinguiſh 
the Small Pox from theſe. | X 

There is one Symptom yet, which Sydenham obſerved, but 
that is peculiar to Children, I mean, a Convulfion Fit ; but 
an extraordinary Drowſineſs muſt precede the Fit, and a more 
than ordinary Luſtre in the Eyes; ſuch a Fit announces the 
Eruption to be near at hand. During the variolous Fever, if 
the Patient is inclined to ſweat, it rather preſages the diſtin& 
Kind. But we are not to depend too much on this Symptom 
for the confluent Kind hath ſometimes followed. a 

Thefe are the Symptoms which precede the Eruption, and, 
alfo, continue increaſing, and riſing higher, till the Small Pox 
be, in a manner, entirely out ; and the Pulſe is remarkably 
quicker the laſt Day but one of the Eruption, than at any- 
other time. > 5 

There is no Diſeaſe demands fo much of the Phyſician's At- 
tention, in obſerving the Time, Circumſtances, and peculiar 
Stages, ſo remarkable as they really are in the Small Pox. 
Hence the moſt certain Indications ariſe, pointing out when 
we are to act, and when we are not. From hence we, alſo, 
may attain to a degree of Knowledge, ſo as to prognoſticate 
either the Life or Death of the Patient. 

The time of its firſt Appearance is, of all, the moſt import- 
ant, and, therefore, firſt to be well conſider'd; and as it is a 
Point of the greateſt Moment, I wonder Authors have been fo 
looſe in the Calculation of the Time. If the Small Pox ap- 
pears the firſt Day of Sicknefs, it is mortal; if on the ſecond, 
not much ſafer ; if on the third, dangerous; if on the fourth, 
or a little later, the Small Pox is generally of the diſtinct Sort, 


and without Danger. The ſumming up, and dating the Time 
of the Eruption, we will illuſtrate, by this Example, 


A Man is ſeiz'd with a variolous Fever at three, five, fix, 
or eight in the Morning, at Noon, or at fix at Night, or at any 
time between twelve in the Morning and twelve at Night; the 
Day conſiſting of twenty-four Hours, or a natural Da "09 © : 
the Small Pox begins to appear at Ten at Night, and the Patient 
ſicken'd at Three, Five, or Eight, in the Morning, Phyſicians 
ſay, the Small Pox came out the firſt Day; but if the Patient 
ficken'd at Noon, Six in.the Evening, or Eleven at Night, and 
the Small Pox begins to appear at Six the next Morning, at 
Noon, or at Eleven at 7 Phyſicians ſay, it broke out 

e 


upon the ſecond Day. If Patient fickens, for Example, 
fri .at Three in the Morning, Six in the Evening, or 
at Night, and the Small Fox appears April 3. at One in 
the Morning, Four in the Afternoon, or Ten at” Night,” the 
ſtill ſay, the Small Pox came out on the third Day. If a Pa- 
tient fickens on Monday Morning at Two, One in the After- 
noan; or Eleven at Night, and the Small Pox makes its Ap- 
pearance on Frag , about Two in the Morning, Five in 
Afternoon, or Ten or Eleven at Night, we fix the Eruption to 
the fourth Day. Any one may fee how looſe and equivocal 
theſe” 'Calculations, hitherto eſtabliſh'd by. Phyſicians, are. 
Hence, their not having fix'd the Time of the Eruption exactly 
enough, has been the Occaſion of the prognoſticating the 
Pax” do be a kind Sort, when it was not; to be the confluent, 
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when ſometimes it happen' d to be the diftin7 : And as, there- 
fore, fixing the Time of Eruption with great Preciſion, is one 
of the greateſt and moſt certain Indications in our Practice, the 
Omiſſion of this hath too often been the Occaſion of fatal Miſ- 
takes in Practice: Let us now ſhew the Incertitude of this 


| rambling Method of reckoning the Eruption, and eſtabliſh as 


exact an Account of the Time of the Eruption, as the Nature 
of the Thing will bear. In order to this, we muſt come to a 
Calculation by Hours. 

A Patient fickens at Two in the Morning; the Small Pox 
appears at Eleven at Night ; it comes out the firſt Day, the 
Patient having been ſick twenty-one Hours, and no more, be- 
fore the Eruption: Suppoſe, again, he ſicken'd at Six in the 
Evening, and the next Morning it appear'd at Five; Phyſi- 
cians Will tell you, it came out on the ſecond Day; yet the 
Patient, all the while, was only fick eleven Hours before the 
Erup ion; and, conſequently, the Eruption appear'd ſooner by 
ten Hours, in this Caſe, than in the other; which Caſe was 
call'd Eruption on the firſt Day. Again, a Man is ſeiz'd with 
the Small Pox about Eleven, for Example, on Monday Night; 


it makes its Appearance on V edneſday Morning, about T'wo ; 


the Small Pox, in the common way of reckoning, appear'd on 
the third Day ; yet, after all, the Perſon was ill ot the variolous 
Fever but- three Hours above one natural * Suppoſe one 
ſicken'd of the Small Pox at Two on Tue/day Morning, and it 
made its Appearance on Thur ſday Night at Eleven, it is ſaid to 
come out on the third Day; in this Caſe, the Patient labours 
under a variolous Fever the Space of ſixty-nine Hours, in the 
former only twenty-ſeven Hours; and, conſequently, there is 
forty-two fe )ifference : We may from hence conclude, 
how uncertainly Phyſicians muſt prognoſticate from ſuch an er- 
roneous manner of calculating the Time of the Eruption. 

Let us fix this as a Truth in general, to be regarded, that by 
how much the later the Small Pox makes its Appearance, by ſo 
much the kinder, and more diſtin ; and that the former man- 
ner, of calculating by Days, is too equivocal to be depended 
upon: We will, alſo, fix upon this for ſuch a Compaſs of time, 
to be call'd late or early: If the Small Pox makes its Appear- 
ance before the firſt twenty-four Hours of Illneſs are expir'd, 
we are to expect the Diſcaſe to prove as fatal as the Plague: If 
from thirty to thirty-five Hours after the firſt Illneſs, extremely 
dangerous: After forty, to forty-ſeven or WW Hours, 
leſs ſo, but rather the Flux Sort, than not: If it appear after 
ſeventy to eighty Hours, commonly the d:/tin Sort. 

Having now fix'd the Time of the Eruption, and ſhewn the 
Signs or Symptoms which precede this Stage ; we ſhall now give 
a Hiſtory of the Signs and Symptoms — the whole 
Courſe of the Eruption. According to the Violence of the 
variolous Fever, the Eruptions appear ſooner or later, and they 
are of the diſtinct or the confluent Kind; that is, they are more 
or leſs in Number; or they are ſo few, that they are ſcatter'd 
over the Body, like ſo many Grains of Corn ſown and ſpring- 
ing up diſtin from each other; or, otherwiſe, in Heaps, or 
Cluſters, the Roots being entangled together. Now the Small 
Pox, in the thick Sort, when uy firſt appear, are extremel 
ſmall ; but, as they grow, their Baſes enlarge; ſo that, as theſe 
ſpread, ſeveral Pimples, that were diſtinct Yeſterday, To-day 
become complicated; as ſo many ſmall Grains of Quickſilver 
ſtrew'd thick upon a Table, if each Globule was to ſwell and 
extend, they muſt run into one another. After this manner, 
we ſay, the Small Pox runs together ; hence we call it the 
diſtin? Sort, or the N and as it is impoſſible for a very 
great Number of theſe Puſtules to be upon the Body, without 
running together, becauſe they are all in a State of growin 
and extending at the Baſis, after four or five Days, the mult 
take up greater Spaces: We may conclude, then, the Fluxing 
is but the Effect of the Number of the Eruptions. But there 
is, indeed, ſomething here worthy a Diſtinction (for I think 
we cannot be too exact in the Deſcription of this Diſeaſe) ; 
although we are principally to depend on the Number of the 
Puſtules, yet the Diſtribution of them over the Body deſerves 
ſome Attention: In one Subject there may be a greater Num- 
ber of Eruptions, and thoſe, by their Situation, diſtinct from 
each other; in another Caſe fewer, and yet they run together, 
are complicated, or flux, viz, as, in the Field ſown by a ſkilful 
Farmer, a greater Quantity of Wheat ariſes diſtin ; in that 
ſown careleſly, and in Heaps, it ariſes in Parcels entangled 
and matted together, with great Spaces between. Now ſhould 
the Small Pox on the Face, or Body, appear in this confluent 
manner, it ſhould be call'd the flux Sort. It is of much Im- 
rtance what Parts of the Body are infected more or leſs : 
IF he Small Pox fluxing upon the Face and Head, although the 
other Parts of the Body were exempt from the Diſeaſe, yet is 
the Caſe not without Danger: But if the Face be entirely co- 
ver'd, and the Body too, the Danger muſt be ſtill the greater. 
We are not to be ſurpris'd at the Danger being greater, when 
the Face and Head are principally affected; becauſe all Phy- 
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ſicians well know, that a T of the Veſſch about 
the Brain muſt give us juſt Cauſe to fear a fatal Event. 
Having thus given an Idea of what the d iin! and confluent 

Sorts are, Jet us trace and deſcribe theſe Eruptions from their 
firſt 8 till they are entirely out, and ſpread over the 
whole Body. This Period of Time, hitherto, has been fail to 
take up the Space of three Days; but this demands as ſcrupulous 
an Inquiry as the variolous Fever did: For Example, the 
Eruptions begin to appear this Day at Three in the Morning; 
Phyſicians tell you, t ey will be all come out on the third Day, 
dating the Day of their beginniflg to maturate, the fourth 
Day after the Appearance of the Pox ; they, therefore, 
allow three Days for the Eruption. | 

The ar god's, Example will ſufficiently ſhew the Fallacy of 
this way of calculating, as well as the Neceſſity of a more exact 
Hiſtory of the Breaking-out of the Pox : Suppoſe a Phyſician 
attends a Patient on Monday Night, about Eleven of the Clock, 
and diſcoyers,the Small Pox juſt appearing ; he returns again on 
Wedneſday, no matter what Hour, whether in the Morning, or 
Eleven at Night; he declares the Eruption entirely over, al- 
ſigning this Reaſon, it appear'd on . and this being 
the third Day, the Eruption muſt be complete. How equi- 
vocal is this, as to Time? As if the Appearance of the Small 
Pox at One in the Morning, Two in the Afternoon, or Eleven 
at Night, his viſiting on Wedneſday, early in the Morning, or 
late at Night, made no Difference! when it is viſible that there 
ma be even twenty-three Hours taken out of the firſt Day, 
and as many out of the third Day, which, together, make up 
forty-ſix Hours : Therefore their aſſerting, that the Small Pox is 
three Days in coming out, concludes as equivocally, as to Time, 
as if ſeventy-two Hours and twenty-ſix Hours ter- not at all. 
Now there is nothing more uncertain, or, rather, impoſſible, 
than to fix one certain Period of time for the Eruption; be- 
cauſe it is an Effect flowing from a peculiar Cauſe, which varies 
perpetually, and therefore the Eruption muſt vary accordingly. 
An inflammatory Fever is that Cauſe which runs higher, or not, 
and aQts with more Force in one Conſtitution than another, A 
Man may, with as much Propriety, aſk how long it will be be- 
fore this Tree buds, when it will bloſſom, or the Fruit ripen ? 
And although there muſt be neceſſarily a certain time, yet that 
time will vary, and be circumſcrib'd, according to the Climate 
it flouriſhes in, and the Soil that nouriſhes it, added to the Cul- 
ture and Skill of the Gardener. As the Violence of the va- 
riolous Fever caus'd the Eruption of the Puſtules ſooner or later, 
according to the Degree of its Inflammation ; fo the ſame Cauſe 
either forces it out by Degrees, or ſuddenly : Thus ſome little 
hard Pimples appear on the Forehead, Noſe, Cheeks, then upon 
the Breaſt, the Hips, Thighs,over the Trunk of the Body, and, 
laſt of all, upon the Legs, eſpecially about the Feet : Or this 
Cauſe acts with more Energy; and than they break out over 
the whole Body, like a Raſh ; or the Fever being rais'd to an 
immenſe Degree, either from ſome peculiar Habit of Body, 
peſtiferous Air, or hot Medicines, and then the reverſe appears, 
the Pimples are few in Appearance, rather a Bluſh upon the 
Face, the Skin arid and dry, and, upon a cloſer Inſpection, 
there appear Numbers flicking in the Skin, unable to break 
forth; purple or livid Spots are ſprinkled over the Body, but 
more about the Breaſt, Neck, Loins, and Hips, than any-where 
elſe : The Patient often makes bloody Water, and theſe two 
laſt Symptoms may be foretold by another Symptom, which is 
this, an exceſſive Pain acroſs the Small of the Back. | | 

As the Fever is 8 in ſome Conſtitutions than others, and 
therefore occaſions Appearance of the Small Pox ſooner or 
later; ſo, alſo, there are ſome Parts of the Body where this In- 
flammation exerts itſelf with greater Force, which is the Oc- 
caſion of the Eruptions appearing ſooner or later, in greater 
Numbers, or not, according to the Situation of that Fire, or 
Inflammation. We can compare the Time and Courſe of the 
Eruption to nothing more aptly, than to a Field ſown with 
Corn; although ſown at the ſame time, yet the Grain comes 
up, or is retarded, ripens, or is backward, according to the Si- 
— the Soil, or Manure, of the different Parts of the 

ield. ä 

The fixing the Courſe of the Eruption to three Days, indiſ- 
criminately, in all Conſtitutions, as hath been done hitherto, is, 
for the Reaſons I have given, without any ſolid Foundation; 
but, nevertheleſs, there is a certain Period of time neceſſary for 
an entire Eruption: Vet that varies, according to the Force of 
the Fever, and which Time, alſo, may be calculated: But, 
certainly; ſuch Calculation, by Days, would render this Part of 
the Hiſtory of the Small Pox as bare, and equivocal, as Phy- 


ſicians have been in calculating that Period of time from the firſt 


Attack of the variolous Fever, to the firſt Appearance of the 
Small Pox. | |; 
In the confluent: Sort, we may look N40 the Eruption to be 
entirely over between the fifth and the ſixth Day, counting 


from the firſt Day of Sickneſs ; the d:/fin# Sort demands fix 
een "oY | natural 


natural Days. We muſt expect ſome Caſes where the Small Pox 
is retarded, or a new Eruption added to the former, occaſion'd 
by ſome Accidents, or impr or raſh Methods purſu'd. 
The Fever, and other variolous Symptoms, which rag very hi 
before the Eruption, and, riſing with greater Violence till the 
midſt of the Eruption, now begin to relax, and entirely abate 
upon the total Eruption of the Pock, I mean in the din? 
Sort, and ought, alſo, to be ſo in the confluent, if the Phy- 
ſician does his Duty. The Equality of the Pulſe, upon the ſixth 
Day, reſembling that of Health, will be the diſtinguiſhing Sign 
of this ſecond Stage, which may be look d upon as the moſt 
remarkable Stage in the Small Pox : Here, then, is a Pauſe ; 
the Patient ſeems to reſt, for a time; he is eaſy ; the firſt Fe- 
ver, which was without Intermiſſion, ceaſes now, and is the 
only time of Intermiſſion Nature has allotted, till the Diſeaſe be 
entirely over; it may be Jook'd upon as a Calm between two 
Storms; but this Calm precedes the moſt violent Storm, which 
is to come; The Patient repoſes thus for fix, ten, or twenty 
Hours ; and then, ſooner or later, according to the Violence of 
the Diſeaſe, all on a ſudden, the ſecondary Fever comes on, by 
low Degrees, if it be a benign Sort; or it burſts out, like a 
Hurricane, if the Inflammation be high ; the Eyes becoming 
ſuddenly bloodſhot, or ſtreaming with Water ; the Pulſe quick ; 
the Throat ſore ; the Urine crude, pale, or of a Straw-colour ; 
the Patient, agitated with great Reſtleſſneſs and Inquietude, 
burning with Heat, ſtarts from the Bed; unable to bear Con- 
finement, he ſeeks the Air; endeavours all he can to free him- 
ſelf from this ardent Heat; he becomes delirious, and often 
even phrenetic. | | 

This laſt Symptom is the moſt violent during the Courſe of 
the Diſeaſe, as well as the moſt obſtinate: The ſecondary Fe- 
ver, which is the Fever of Maturation, * 1 as J have ſaid, 
about the ſixth or ſeventh Day; and, according to the Violence 
and State of the Inflammation, the ſeveral Eruptions begin to 
ſpread, grow redder, riſe with a Point, elevated or depreſs'd ; 
they haſten on to Matter ſooner or later ; the Matter is benign, 
well- concocted, or ſanious, or full of Water, like a Bliftes 
rais'd by Fire; they bleed; or, laſtly, if the Inflammation be 
carried to the higheſt Degree, theſe ſmall Tumors, or Erup- 
tions, pals irs the State of Suppuration ; they are burnt at 
top, as if ſear'd with an Iron; the Skin, or Spaces between the 
Clufters, is no longer florid, of a Roſe-colour, but dark, pur- 
pled, or black, or cover'd over with innumerable ſmall Pimples, 
or eryſipelatous; the Skin arid, ſtretch'd, or diſtended, 
like a Piece of Parchment; or a conſiderable Tumor ariſes, 
cover'd over with Numbers of the Eruptions, reſembling a true 
Anthrax, or peſtiferous Boil, No Wonder Sydenham call'd 
every Eruption a phlegmonous Tumor, ſince, moſt certainly, it 
is ſo; and all the Phenomena correſpond, in every Degree, 
with a Tumor of that Species. | 

The Eruptions in the Small Pox ariſe, take their Courſe, and 
are ſubject to all the Variations, ſeveral Appearances, and Ter- 
minations, agreeable to all common inflammatory Tumors in 

eneral : Now all theſe Changes and Variations are purely the 
Recs of the Cauſe I mention'd before ; the Fervor, Inflam- 
mation, or Fire of this Fever. 

Phyſicians, not apprehending that an Inflammation was the 
Cauſe of the ſeveral r and Appearances of the Symptoms 
in this Diſeaſe, and not diſcovering that ſuch Phenomena only 
ſhew'd that the Diſeaſe differ'd more or leſs, as to Hear, In- 
flammation, or Fire, but differ'd not at all in Nature or Kind, 
divided the Small Pox, as it were, into different Diſeaſes: For 
Inſtance, Heluetius diſtinguiſhes many Kinds of this Diſeaſe; 
one, whilſt they have a Spotted Fever attending; another, a 
Qs or an Intermittent, c. Their not knowing the 

ature of the Small Pox, but dividing it eſſentially into different 
Claſſes, their conceiving a Complication of Diſeaſes with the 
Small Pox, differing eſſentially from it, led them to a Practice 
extremely dangerous, and often, I fear, fatal : But, above all, 
they err'd moſt in not diſtinguiſhing the Nature of the Small 
Pox : For although many knew this Diſeaſe to be an Inflam- 
mation, yet, led by ſome prog or other, they conſider d 
a Pleuriſy, or Quinſey, as Diſeaſes differing in Kind from that 
of the Small Pox ; and this one Example of their Practice proves 
the Fallacy of their Theory, as well as the Danger of their 
Practice. Let one of theſe Phyſicians attend a Patient in the 
Small Pox, complicated with an Inflammation of the Throat, 
Lungs, or Pleura; if the Small Pox be paſt the Eruption, would 
they venture to cure that Inflammation of the LUN, or Pleura, 
by the uſual means? No, they dare not: For ſhould they bleed, 

or purge, they imagine the morbid Matter, peculiar to the 
Small Pox, would be ſtruck in from the Circumference to the 
nobler Parts; which is a Demonſtration, that they are entirely 
ignorant of the Nature of the Diſeaſe, | | 

The Small Pox, in its Nature, then, is wholly of the inflam- 
matory Kind, and can only differ, according to the ſeveral 
Conſtitutions, Air, and Climate, of People : Wherefore we 


' Accidents and different Appearances of this 


VAR 


will go on with a Hiſtory of this Diſeaſe, conſidering all the 


Diſtemper, as the 
Effect of more or leſs of the Degree of Inflammation, in the 
ſame manner as if we were 3 of a Pleuriſy, or common 
Tumor. We do not ſay theſe differ in any other manner than 
this: If the Inflammation be very high, ſuch a Tumor will be 
hard to reſolve ; and thoſe Tumors which are hard to reſolve, 
rather incline to mortify, than ſuppurate kindly.” Upon this 
Foundation, and no other, I ſhall go on to deſcribe the Small 


Pox, and attempt the Method of Cure. I ſhall conſider has 


2 a common inflammatory Tumor, ſubject to all theſe 
everal Stages, in common with ſuch Inflammations, whi | 
all the Diſtinctions this Diſeaſe admits of. 28 mr 

Now we are got to the total Eruption of the Small Pox. 
from henceforth we are to look upon the Progreſs of the 
Eruptions, and their ſeveral Changes and Appearances, as the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing and pathognomonic Signs, enabling us to 
preſage either a fortunate or fatal Event. | 

Let us firſt deſcribe the d;/7in# Sort, where the Inflammation 
is not high, where the Eruptions paſs gradually to a proper 
State of Maturation. As, even in this, they make their Ap- 


pearance not all at the ſame time, fo they riſe, and go on to 


Suppuration, in the ſame Order, and Succeſſion of Time: So 
thoſe on the Face neceſſarily are ripe two or three Days before 
thoſe on the Feet. When they come to the higheſt State of 
Maturation, they begin to dry, and therefore muſt begin to 
fink, of courſe ; thoſe on the Face come to this State about the 
ninth or tenth Day, dating the time from the Hſt Day of 
Sickneſs ; of courſe, thoſe about the Feet and Legs krrive not 
to that State till the eleventh, twelfth, or thirteenth Day. 
What, then, have Authors hitherto meant, in fixing the Turn 
to one certain Day ? When, it is viſible, the Small Pox is as 
long in turning, as in coming out. That Period of the Diſ- 
eaſe, call'd the Turn, is a Point of the higheſt Importance, 
becauſe it is, at that time, thoſe who periſh by the Small Pox 
generally die, unleſs it be when bloody Urine is made, and then 
they generally die on the ſeventh Day ; but the Turn of the 
Small Pox cannot be limited to any one Day, unleſs they all 
made their Appearance on the ſame Day ; here is another Cir- 
cumſtance which alters the Turn, and makes it impoſſible to 
fix this Change to a certain Day, any more than they could the 
Day of the Eruption: For the Eruption appears ſooner or later, 
as the Fever is more or leſs violent; fo, alſo, the Eruptions 
turn ſooner or later, according to the Force of the Inflam- 
mation. 

The Order, and ſeveral Stages, of theſe Eruptions, through 
which they paſs, will be beſt underſtood by the following De- 
ſcription, which will illuſtrate that Period of the Small Pox 
call'd the Change, a Time more equivocally and uncertainly de- 
ſcrib'd than any other Stage of the Diſeaſe. To do this, we 
muſt deſcribe the Courſe of one ſingle Eruption; for it would 
be impoſſible to deſcribe the Whole at the ſame time, becauſe 
ſome are juſt appearing, when others begin to maturate ; ſome 
in the higheſt State of Maturation, while others are drying ; 
theſe drying, and others are ſcabbing, and falling away. 

Firſt, they are ſmall, upon the 1 red, watery, and 
hard; to be felt, rather than ſeen; the pathognomonic Di- 
ſtinction, with reſpect to the Meaſles, which are an EMore- 
ſcence. It grows larger, riſes ſharper, and ſpreads at the Baſis, 
making ſo little a Progreſs for two or three Days, that one 
would ſcarcely think it would ever come to any thing ; but, 
on the fourth Day after its firſt Appearance, it begins to look 
white, is much larger, but often depreſs'd,and flattiſh at the Top: 
It grows now larger, whiter, and very much inflam'd at the 
Bottom; the Skin round it, for ſome Diſtance, is extremely 
florid, like a red Roſe- leaf: The Matter now ſeems to be per- 
fect Pus, but white and thin, and chis in ſix Days from its firſt 
Appearance; it is then ſwell'd, and comes to the higheſt State 
of Inflammation: The Matter now begins to grow thicker, 
and ſomething yellower, and that in the middle of the Puſtule; 
and, at laſt, thickens into a yellowiſh Scab, the Inflammation 
{ill continuing about the Baſis of the Eruption; and this, alfo, 
takes up about three Days time; and, when it is thus ſcab'd, 
the Puſtule can be no longer in a State of Inflammation; and, 
of courſe, the Swelling fublides, which puts a Period to the 
Diſeaſe. | 

The ſecondary Fever, that began with the Maturation of the 
Eruption, riſes gradually, and is a concomitant Symptom with 
the ſeveral Stages of the Puſtules, as the Puſtules are of the 
Fever. We are but to ſuppoſe all the Eruptions, in any par- 
ticular Caſe, to reſemble this I have deſcrib'd, and we have an 
Idea of a diftin& and kind Sort. : 

In ſuch a diſtinct Sort as this, the ſecondary Fever ariſin 
about the ſeventh Day, the Small Pox, alſo, beginning to fi 
at the ſame time, the Fever till increaſing as the Eruptions go 
on to Maturation, the Fever, of conſequence, will be rais'd to 
the higheſt Degree at that time the greateſt Number of the 

Eruptions 


”. 


Eruptions are at the hi 
all the Eruptions of the were to come out at one and the 
ſame time, and all the ſeveral Parts of the Body were of equal 
Heat and Warmth, the Puſtules would then, on the ninth Day, 
be all in the higheſt State of Maturation; that is, they would 
begin to dry all at the ſame time, and we could then fix the 
Turn not only to one certain Day; but, as it happens quite 
otherwiſe, we cannot fix the Time of the Turn to ſuch or ſuch 
a Day, much leſs ſuch an Hour of a Day, as ſome pretend to 
do. As the Small Pox even takes up two or three Days in com- 
ing out on the Face, ſo ſome of theſe begin to turn two or three 
Days before others do; henceforth I would lay down this as a 
Maxim; as ſoon as ever any of the Eruptions begin to ary, I 
ſay, the Small Pox begins to turn, and that the Turn of the 

Small Pox continues two, three, or four Days; and that the 
Height of the Turn will be about a Day and a half after the 
Beginning of the Turn ; and at this time the Fever aſcends to 
the higheſt Pitch, 

From the Hiſtory I have now given of the diſtin Kind, we 
find ourſelves no longer puzzled about fixing the Time of the 
Turn, even in the confluent Kind, or the Time of its Eruption: 
For as the Eruption takes up two or three Days, ſo, alſo, does 
the Turn : But the Eruption, the Maturation, and Turn, are 
all controul'd and govern'd by the Inflammation, Fire, or Heat, 
peculiar to the Conſtitution, as will be illuſtrated by the Hiſtory 
of the confluent Kind. | 

Let us now deſcribe the confluent Sort, and by it will be ſhewn 
all the Variations, Changes, and Diſtinctions, peculiar to the 
Small Pox in general. 

The Fever not running very high, yet high enough to pro- 
duce the confluent Sort, the Symptoms attending this Stage of 
Maturation, in that Caſe, with reſpect to the Eruptions and the 
Fever, reſemble, exactly, thoſe of the diſtinct Sort, (only they 
begin to turn rather ſooner on the Face, becauſe the Fever, or 
Inflammation, was ſomething higher ; but they take up a much 
longer time in turning, becauſe there are a much greater Num- 
ber of the Eruptions) if we except a Looſeneſs in Children, and 
the Spitting in gun People. 

Spitting, or Salivation, is the moſt extraordinary Symptom: 
It begins, 82 with the ſecondary Fever, _ ſometimes, 
before the Eruption be over : It is more fluid, and copious, the 
firſt two or three Days, than afterwards ; for as Maturation 
goes on, the Fever, alſo, aſcending, the Spittle becomes thicker, 
more viſcid, rg daily; but if the ſecondary Fever be 
carried immenſely high, the Spitting ceaſes, and the Patient 
dies: But if the þ ever of Maturation becomes not higher than 
neceſſary to produce a laudable and kind Suppuration, the Spit- 
ting goes on to the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and, ſome- 
times, to the twentieth Day ; that is, till the Small Pox is en- 
tirely dry over the whole Body. 

It will be neceſſary here to give three diſtin Hiſtories of 
three different Subjects labouring under this Diſeaſe, from the 
coming on of the ſecondary Fever ; as, alſo, the Beginning, 
Progreſs, State, and Declenſion, of the Eruption. | 

he firſt ſhews the kind and diſtinct Sort; the ſecond a 
benign, but flux'd Pox; the third the flux'd or confluent, the 


moſt fatal; with all the ſeveral Accidents and Variations this 


Diſeaſe admits of. 
About the ſixth Day of the Diſeaſe, in the d:/7:n# Sort, the 


ſecondary Fever comes on ; the Pulſe begins to quicken, and 
becomes harder ; the Face begins to look more florid and red, 
the Urine 3 higher colour'd than natural, with a Cloud 
ſuſpended in the Middle, or ſubſiding to the Bottom. This 
Night, that is, the firſt Night of Maturation, the Patient is 
reſtleſs, and fleeps with more Difficulty than at any other time 
in the Diſeaſe ; the Eyes often water, or are bloodſhot. The 
ſeventh or eighth Day the Face ſwells more than at any other 
time, the Eyelids ſwelling firſt of all, and are generally blown 
up, and ſhining like a Bladder, and are generally clos'd, at this 
time. 
white on the Top; the Interſtices, that is, the Skin between the 
Puſtules, ſeems to be extended, inflamed, of a red florid Co- 
lour; and ſome few Puſtules, even now, begin to dry about the 
Noſe, Cheeks, or Forehead ; the Pulſe ftill quickens, and 


grows harder ; the Voice ſomething alter'd, as if the Patient 


had a Cold; the Mind dejected, and ſometimes Sighs break out; 
the Urine rather paler, and leſs turbid: The Eruptions on the 


Breaft, which are fewer than on any other Parts of the Body, 


are as forward, very near, as thoſe on the Face; thoſg#on the 
Arms are now very large, whitiſh a-top, and very much in- 
flam'd at the Bottom; thoſe on the Hands and Feet come on 
but ſlowly. On the ninth Day the Face appears to be ſwell'd to 
the utmoſt ; the Eruptions are now larger, and the Matter ex- 


- tremely white, and the Skin, or Interſtices, ſtill more inſlam' d, 


and redder, many on the Face drying on this Day, and ſome 
few beginning to dry on the Breaſt; the Eyelids of a darkiſh 
red; the Pulſe now extremely quick, and very hard; the Water 


and ſwell, as the Hands ſubſide, and at this time the 


The Puſtules on the Face are large, and begin to look 


VAR 


State of Maturation : So that if paler, thinner, and clearer, than at any other time : Thoſe & 


the Arms very much inflam'd, and the Interſtices, or Skin, be- 
tween the Puſtules, almoſt as much inflam'd as on the Face; 
and, if there are many Eruptions, the whole Arms ſeem to 
ſwell. At this time, ſome little Rigors appear, now - and - then. 
On the tenth, the Symptoms are much the ſame as the Day be- 
fore ; the Pulſe as high, and as quick; the Water as clear, the 
Face as much ſwell'd, only the Eye-lids begin to ſubſide a little; 
many more drying on the Face, and turning to a yellowiſh Scab. 
Sometimes the Face finks a little on this Day, which, if it 
does, the Hands begin to puff up, and ſwell. on the Back. On 
the eleventh, the Face begins to fall, eſpecially about the Cheeks 
and Eyes, the Hands ſwelling more; thoſe on the Hands are 
quite green, but full ripe, as they were on the Face, on the 
eighth and ninth Day z the Pulſe now begins to become more 
regular, not ſo quick, nor hard, as on the two preceding Days 
the Urine not ſo thin, or ſo pale, but with a Cloud ** ed 

turbid, or with a Sediment. On the twelfth the Face continues 
finking, drying, ſcabbing ; the Patient has, perhaps, the Eyes 
ſtill clos'd up, not ſo much of the Swelling, which now ſeems 
to be gone, as the Matter's gluing up ths Lids; as the Face 
ſinks, the Hands continue ſwell 'd; the Interſtices between the 
Eruptions not ſo florid ; the Skin not ſo much extended, not fo 
hard, more pliable and ſoft to the Touch; that is, the Inflam- 
mation remits round the Baſis of each Puſtule ; thoſe on the 
Hands are ftill full and white, but the Matter begins to thicken! 

the Pulſe more regular, even than the Day before. On the thir- 
teenth the Hands fall ; and if the Feet, as ſometimes they do, 
that is, if there are many Eruptions on the Inſtep, pu up; 

ruptio 

on the Feet are at the higheſt State of Maturation : And a thoſs 
Puſtules on the Face, after they canie to Maturation, turn'd 
and dry'd into a yellow Scab, theſe, upon the Body, break, 
and dry away: Upon Ahis Day they are 8 rurn'd all 
over the Body, ſome few on the Hands, and thoſe on the 
Feet: So that here we may ſay, the Diſtemper ends; inſomuch 
that the ſecondary Fever, which began about the ſixth or ſeventh 
Day, and continued riſing gradually till the tenth, when it 
came to the higheſt Pitch, and continued, as it were, ſo for 
about de ours, and afterwards ſunk by Degrees, upon 
the thirteenth or fourteenth vaniſhes entirely, As there is no 
more Matter to be form'd now in any Puſtules, fo all the 
Eruptions take the ſame Courſe, ending in Matter, unleſs thoſe 


at the Bottoms of the Feet, where the Skin, being thick, hard, 


and callous, reſiſts the Eruption of the Puſtules, and is the 
Cauſe of their ending in yellowiſh or dark Warts, reſembling 
ſo many Corns. There is this Diſtinction to be made be- 
tween Children and er People: In thoſe the Urine is more 
turbid, not ſtraw- colour d, but rather white, the Body not ſo 
coſtive; in theſe, when the Fever is higheſt, the Water is 
clear, of a Flame or Straw-colour ; in both, at the Declenſion 
of the Diſeaſe, the Urine becomes thick and turbid, 

The confluent, when it is kind, differs not at all from the 
diſtinft Sort, if we except the Spitting, or Salivation, which 
continues during the whole Courſe of the ſecondary Fever, 
As the Fever, in this confluent Sort, aſcends from Day to Day, 
and comes to the higheſt State about the tenth or eleventh Day 
ſo the Spitting, which began with the ſecondary Fever, every 
Day, as the Fever increaſes, leſſens in Quantity, and becomes 
conſtantly more and more viſcid ; of courſe, as the Fever, on 
the eleventh Day, is at the higheſt Pitch, the Spittle mult be, 
alſo, at this time, extremely. viſcid, and ee hard to be 
brought up. If it ceaſes at this time, the Patient gegerally dies. 
The Pulle, the Urine, and the Eruptions, were the only Sign 
we could form Predictions from in the di/tin/7 Sort; but they 
are not the only Signs in the confluent, ſince the ppitting, a 
Symptom the moſt conſiderable, always attends the Maturation 
of the Puſtules in the flux Sort, which is over either on the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth Day. | | 

We have deſcrib'd the ſecond Stage of a regular and kind 
Small Pox ; but it will be neceſſary here to ſhew the various 
Symptoms. We ſhall now give the Hiſtory of this. a 

The Eruptions, and other Circumſtances, of this Diſeaſe vary 
according to the Force of the Fever, the Inflammation, or 
Fire, in the Conſtitution; ſo that it is impoſlible for any Man 
in the World to have the Small Pox, if ſome Cauſe or other 
did not inflame his Blood. Neither is it poffible for any of theſe 
Eruptions, Symptoms, 'Citcumftances, or Variations, during 
the Coutſe of the ſecondary Fever, to exiſt, but what are na- 
tural to the Diſtemper, and. which are equally eſſential to all 
phlegmonous Tumors in \ 2966 Therefore aſt theſe Phæno- 
mena ariſc, . change, or fall, according to the Degree of Inflam- 
mation, in ſuch a particular Man, at ſuch a particular Time, 
whether his Diet be high or low; whether he is an Egyptian 
or Indian; let the Medicines, Regimen, Diet, Air, be what- 
ever they will; neither will Conſtitution, Sex, Age, or Cli- 
mate, avail ; the Small Pox will be always the fame; it cul 
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VAR 


only diſfer as to Degree of Inflammation : So that, the Phyſi- 


cian, who had known this, might have given an Hiſtory of 
the Small Pox, that would have taken in People of all Degrees, 
Countries, Ages, Sexes, and Conſtitutions, Let us return back 
to the Beginning of the ſecondary Fever in the confluent Sort, 
of an higher Degree than what we have already deſcribed. This 
Fever coming on, as I ſhew'd before, not ariſing by Degrees, but 
all at once, Jike a Storm or Hurricane, altho' the whole Body 
at this time labours under an Inflammation, yet this Inflamma- 
tion, as a real Fire, burns and deſtroys, and acts with greater 
Violence on ſome Parts of the Body than others. About the 
ſixth Day of the Diſeaſe, the Head ſeems to be the principal 
Seat of the Inflammation; for the Patient ſuddenly becomes 
furiouſly light-headed, the Eyes ſtreaming with Water, blood- 
ſhot, glaring ; the Sick has a fierce Aſpect; the Spitting, the 
conſtant Attendant on Maturation in the Flux Sort, more co- 
ious, and more fluid in the Beginning, than afterwards ; but 
if the Inflammation be very high, it is even viſcid at this time ; 
a Quinſey, alſo, attends, a Strangury, and ſometimes blood 
Water, which is the moſt fatal Symptom of any in this Diſ- 
eaſe, and, therefore, a Mark of the higheſt Inflammation; a 
ſhort dry Cough, with Stitches, and what is ſpit up from the 
Lungs, not ſeldom ſtreaked with Blood. For when the Lungs 
are much inflamed, the Patient,-alſo, ſpits the Matter flowing 
from the Lungs, as in a common Cold, Pleuriſy, or Peripneu- 
mony, and the Spittle varies, is cruder, or more digeſted, or 
tinged with Blood, agreeable to the ſeveral Stages of theſe Diſ- 
eaſes; or from the ſalival Glands, or Parts peculiar to a com- 
mon Salivation raiſed by Mercury, or produced by the Small 
Pox. This Spittle is, alſo, more or leſs fluid, or extremely 
viſcid, juſt agreeable to the State of the Inflammation, An- 
'other Mark of high Inflammation at this time are, profuſe 
Sweats : If the Fever is not extremely high, the Patient is 
coſtive; otherwiſe has a Looſeneſs, the Stools black and fetid ; 
if the Fever, or Inflammation, be ſtill higher, they are tinged 
with Blood; or the Inflammation aſcending ſtill higher, 
a Bloody-flux may be produced. The Pulſe, if the Inflam- 
mation be tolerable, is quick, hard, and full; if raiſed higher, 
it quickens more, is ſtil] hard, but not ſo full. If the Lungs 
be principally inflamed, the Pulſe undulates ; if the Brain, de- 
preſs'd, ſmall, and threading ; the higher the Inflammation is, 
the colder and paler are the external and extreme Parts ; and 
even ſometimes to that _— as to produce a cold clammy 
Sweat : The Tongue and Voice faultering, the Lips trembling, 
or convulſed, as, alſo, what Phyſicians call Subſultus Tendinum. 
The Urine being of a Flame-colour, is a Mark of high Inflam- 


mation; but the crude Straw- colour marks an higher Degree; 


and, that the Head will be principally affected. Next to the 
making of bloody Urine, there is no Symptom more fatal than 
Spots appearing Wee the Eruptions of the Small Pox; the 
Red leſs dangerous than the Purple; and the Purple leſs than 
the Black : 
from Black to Purple, from Purple to Red, and from Red to 
the natural Colour of the Skin. Although theſe Purples, as 
they are called, are Marks of the higheſt Degree of Inflamma- 
tion, yet, if it is poſſible for any Symptom to exceed theſe, 


it is when the Skin, upon ſeveral Parts of the Body, eſpecially 


the Legs and Thighs, in great Patches, is black and hard, as 
if burnt with a hot Iron, or Lightning. If the Inflammation 
in the flux Sort, on the ſixth or ſeventh Day, be higher than 
it ſhould be, the Face begins to ſwell ſoon, the Pulſe is quicker 
on that Day than it ought to be, and the Spittle too viſcid : 
If the Inflammation be in an higher Degree at this time, the 
Puſtules, that came on and ripened ſlowly, are now many of 
them even paſſed Maturation ; many of them ſcorched or burnt 
at Top, as if ſeared with an Iron: The Skin of the Forehead, 
Arms, and other Parts, either hard, ſtretched, of a darkiſh 
red, and ſometimes covered between the Puſtules, with very 
ſmall Eruptions like a Raſh ; or elſe, the Skin is of a paliſh, 
livid, . cadaverous Aſpet. With theſe Symptoms the Patient 
may live from Day to Day, that is, from the ſixth to the ſe- 
venth, from the ſeventh to the eighth, and ſo on, always in 
Danger, but does not die till the Face begins to fink ; and then, 
if it ſinks ſuddenly, the Spitting ceaſes, the Voice alters, he 

rows hoarſe, unable to ſwallow, and then he dies ; or ſhould 
he Face not ſwell at all, as ſometimes it happens, yet he 
ſtruggles through theſe horrid Symptoms, as long as the Pulſe 
continues any thing full, and the Spitting, however viſcid and 
decreaſing, perſeveres ; but, whenever the Pulſe quickens ex- 
ceſſively, and ſinks, and the Spitting ſtops, then he periſhes, 
which generally happens about the eleventh Day. If the Pa- 
tient ſurvives beyond this Day, as the Face dries, it turns not, 
as in the kinder Sort, to a yellowiſh Scab, but a black dark 
Cruſt. If the Patient dies upon the tenth, twelfth, or even 
later, on the fifteenth, or twentieth Day, a Looſeneſs, pro- 
fuſe Sweats, or an intolerable Smell, or Stench, reſembling a 
putreſied Carcaſe, precedes the fatal Event, 


or, if the Patient recovers, theſe Spots return 


VAR 


It will be-proper to mention here the Diſpoſition of Mind in 
the Courſe of the Diſeaſe : If the Patient appears to be lively, 
far from dejected, but ſpeaks with Alacrity, and ſome Degree 
of Boldnefs, it is a Mark of the Height of the Fever, and very 
near allied to 3: e 12 z on the other hand, a Sighing, 
and great Dejeclion of Mind, a ſorrowful, mournful, and 
weeping Aſpect, are Marks of the higheſt Degree of Inflam- 
mation. 

Thus have we given an Hiſtory. of the ſeveral Stages of 
the Small Pox ; and it appears from this Hiſtory, there can be 
no 5 or Variations, but what flow from one Cauſe, that 
is, Fire, Inflammation, or Heat, however produced; that there 
can be no Diſeaſes complicated with the Small Pox, but of the 
inflammatory Kind; ſo that this Diſeaſe will be the ſame in 
all Countries, and have the like Nature and Symptoms, in all 
Ages, Conſtitutions, and Sexes. The Eruptions of the Small 
Pox may be not improperly compared to ſome particular Kind 
of Fruit; the Maturation of this Fruit depending upon a cer- 
tain Degree of Heat, it will be ripened gradually, or very ſoon, 
or not at all ; it may be blighted or burnt up, juſt accordin 
to the Diſpoſition of the Climate, the Soil, or Culture, or Ski 
of the Planter, whether it be planted, inoculated, or grows 
ſpontaneouſly. 

We come now to treat of the Cure of this Diſeaſe ; and, as 
we have endeavoured to ſhew the ſeveral evident Cauſes that 
5 the Small Pox, or have Power to raiſe it to an high 

egree, ſo as to render the Diſtemper ſatal to many; and, if 
it be true, that ſuch Cauſes, which I have mentioned, are 
found to have that Force or Power to diſpoſe an human Body to 
Inflammation, Fire, or Putrefaction, the Conſequence of theſe ; 
and, if it be certain, that the Small Pox is a Diſcaſe founded 
upon an Inflammation, and one of the moſt eminent amon 
the Diſeaſes of the inflammatory Kind, which I am 3 


it is, and of which, the Hiſtory I have given is a full Demon- 


{tration ; it neceſſarily follows, that if we could evade thoſe 
Cauſes productive of Inflammations, in general, we evade the 
Small Pox ; or, ſhould we not be able to evade thoſe Cauſes, 
could we at leaſt find means to reſiſt and oppoſe ſuch Cauſes, 
that is, prevent ſuch Cauſes to produce their uſual Effects; 
could we obtain this, could we prevent this, an human Body 
would not ſuffer an Inflammation ; and, therefore, we prevent 
the Small Pox. But ſhould the Art of Phyſic, or the Sagacity 
of the Phyſician, not always extend fo far as to avert ſuch 
Cauſes, or ſo far oppoſe them, as entirely to deſtroy their Ef- 
fects, yet if we prevail ſo far as to leſſen thoſe Cauſes pro- 
ductive of Inflammations, or conſiderably leſſen their Effects, 
we ſhould then have Power to diſpoſe an human Body to a leſs 
Degree of Inflammation ; and of conſequence, to render People 
leſs ſubject to the Small Pox ; or, ſhould they have it, leſs fatal. 
To be able to effect this, and lay down ſuch Rules that are 
certain, either to prevent People from falling into the Diſtem- 
per, or to controul the Violence of it, and render it more ſup- 
portable, and more benign, it was neceſſary for us to collect 
fuch Obſervations as were ſufficient to prove, that ſuch evident 
Cauſes would always produce, raiſe, and exaſperate this Diſ- 
eaſe ; and, that it was only an Inflammation, tho” /ui Generis : 
It will be now neceſſary to ſhew, what are thoſe Means that 
have, alſo, Power to avert, oppoſe, or controul this Diſeaſe ; 
which, if we are able to do, we are able to cure the Small 


Pox. 


Whether the Phyſician obtains his Ends by the Uſe of Medi- 


cines, Choice of Air, Diet, Exerciſe, Repoſe, indulging of 
Sleep, Watching, or manual Operation, or ſome, or all of 
theſe together, it matters not. For by whatever Means the 
Phyſician obtains his Point in View, they are juſt and neceſſary, 
and are all confined within the Verge of his Preſcription, What- 
ever there be within the whole iced of. Nature, that can 
poſſibly affect an human Body, ought, if poſſible, by the Phy- 
ſician, to be taken Notice of and obſerved ; becauſe, every Mo- + 
ment there may be ſomething that offends, and, therefore, to 
be oppoſed. Of what Extent then are the Phyſician's Views ? 
How can he be confined to one Medicine, or ſuch a particular 
Method of Cure ? Curing then does not conſiſt perpetually in 
preſcribing this or that Medicine ; not but they are ſometimes 
neceſſary. The Phyſician as often preſcribes happily, and gains 
his Ends, by forbidding the Uſe of ſuch Medicines, or order- 
ing ſuch and ſuch things to be avoided, which were injudi- 
ciouſly directed. Suppoſe an ignorant Perſon confined to the 
Bed in a ſmall Room, covered with a Load of Cloaths, and a 
great Fire, taking every Moment ſtrong Broths, or Wine; 
his Pulſe becomes quick, and the Man is all on Fire, as well 
he may be: A Phyſician comes; he orders the File to be put 
out, the Cloaths to be taken off; he ſuffers him to cool by 
Degrees, and the Man is well. I mention this, becauſe I would 
be rightly underſtood, that I am not going to lay any Streſs 
upon particular empirical Medicines ; for that would be Quack- 
ery: I would endeavour to ſhey a rational Comportment, a 

| | ] Conduct 


3 
Condu to be obſerved by all Pliyſicians, the various Methods, 
Reginkon, and Medicines) to be uſed in all Conſtitutions, Cli- 
mates, Ages, and Sexes. We infiſt rather on ſuch Rules as 


direct us what not to do, than on thoſe which ſhew us what 


do. ; F | 
"han before we came to thoſe — — Precepts 

the curative Part, it will be nece 
Rules concerning the Effect of Medicines, as well as the Mo- 
tives a Phyſician acts from in the Choice of his Medicines : For 
unleſs the Phyſician acts by Motives that are rational and juſt, 
he can never judge and determine on the real Virtue and Force 
of a Medicine. The preſent State of Phyſic, built unhappily 
upon the ſandy Foundation of Ipotheſit, and the general 
Propenſity to Empiriciſm, that is, the U 
cines, deſerves a more exact Scrutiny into the Efficacy of 

Medicines. 5 | | 
Thus have I hitherto confined myſelf, before the Cure, to a 
bare hiſtorical grin of the _ _ and divided the Hi- 
ſtory of it into ſeveral Stages; having, „ given my Opinion 
—— the Nature of the Diſeaſe, as well as the ſeveral 
Maladies that are often complicated with it: Hence the Na- 
ture of the Diſeaſe (or, at leaſt, as I imagine) appears to be 
fully proved to be an Inflammation fui Generis; yet we have 


an Opportunity to confirm and illuſtrate this eſſential Point, 


the Nature of the Diſeaſe; in conſidering the 


. ſe ; the Re- 


Regimen, Medicines, Diet, Sc. which 1 


ſult of which will ſtill add a greater Weight, if poſſible, to 


the Doctrine I have already laid down, concerning the Nature 
of this Diſeaſe in particular, as well as all other Inflammations 
in general. This will be then proving a paſteriori, what I have 
aſſerted ; and I may venture to ſay, there cannot be a more 
certain Method found out to diſcover the Nature of a Diſeaſe, 
than by that of obſerving, with the greateſt Attention, the 
Power and Efficacy, as well as various Effects of Medicines 
on human Bodies; which cannot be determined, unleſs the State 
and Circumſtances of the Sick, exiſting at thoſe particular 
Times, are duly conſidered, when ſuch or ſuch Medicines were 
adminiſtered. The Operations then of ſuch Medicines will beſt 
ſhew the Nature of the Diſeaſe. 3 ty 
As thedeſcriptive Part, then, of this Treatiſe on the Small Pox 
took in an Account of the Seaſons of the Year, the Climates, 
Ages, Sexes, and Conſtitutions of People, which have an In- 
fluence ſo as to raiſe or oppoſe this Diſeaſe ; as, alſo, what 
thoſe Diſeaſes were which diſpoſe Men to imminent Danger, 
ſhould they then have the 8 as well as the various ap- 
parent Cauſes productive of the Small Pox ; this may be ſaid 
to rd what precedes the Diſtemper. Next to this, we 


deſcri 
to the Small Pox, during the whole Courſe of the Eruption, 


till that Period of the Diſeaſe be over. . 
I have next deſcribed the Riſe of the ſeco Fever, the 


Maturation of the Puſtules, till they are fully ripe, till they 


and fall away, which is the laſt Stage. 


This Order then ſhould be obſerved in the curative Part, and 
ſuch Precepts 1 concerning thoſe Medicines, as well as 


Regimen and Diet, that may have Power ſufficient to reſiſt, or 
J's gon to controul, or conquer, a Diſeaſe hitherto, in a 
irreſiſtible. ; f 5 
* ws obtain the End we have in View, let the Means or 
Method be whatever it will, (whether by Diet, by Regimen, 
by Medicine; whether by Exerciſe, Repole, the Change of 
Air or Climate, by Watching, or indulging of Sleep, or, laſtly, 


by what other Means ſoever) provided they are found to have 


| Power to prevent, to reſtrain, or ſubdue an Inflammation, they 


are certainly neceſſary: If it be true, that the Small Pox is 


othing but one of the Species of Inflammations, of conſe- 
OD all ſuch Methods and Means are abſolutely neceſſary 
to be put in Execution. : 
But we are forced by Neceſſity to prove what thoſe things 
are that raiſe an Inflammation, as, alſo, what thoſe things are 
which produce contrary Effects; or we prove nothing certain 
to our Point. And there is nothing ſo uncertain in Phyſic, as 
the Knowledge of the real Effet of that almoſt infinite Num- 
ber of Medicines we have of late Years introduced among us, 
concerning _— there are. many things very confidently and 
falſely aſſerted. 
Hoke himſelf laments this deplorable Branch of our Art, 
and is even unwilling himſelf to give particular Receipts when 
he treats of Diſeaſes. And well he might: For the Effects of 


Medicines rather ariſe and take their Force from the Judgment 
— 


of a Phytician in their juſt Application, than from any 
: 3 in themſelves. An — will illuſtrate this, and 
confound all the Empirics in the World. A Diſpenſatory will 
tell you, that Opium will put a Man to fleep ; that a Tincture 
of Hiera Picra will purge ; that Mercurius Dulcis will abate the 
Inflammation of a Wound; that Broom-aſbes will promote 


for me to lay down ſome 


ſe of 5 — 


what preceded the Eruption; then, whatever relates 


muſt then be a Fever, and the Blood will 
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cine; that the Burk is un Aſtringent: It ih true, theſe Medi 


cines are found to have ſuch Effects; but that is, when they are 
applied in ſuch particular Caſes, in ſuch particular Conſtitutions, 
in fuchparticular Diſeaſes ;/ nay, limited to ſuch ticular Stages 


Y 


ol Diſeaſes, Let but ſuch Caſes, ſuch Conſtitutions, ſuch 


Stages of a Diſeaſe vary, ' behold theſe Effect of Medicines 
vanifty in a Moment, and quite the contrary arife. - Half a 
Grain, or a Grain of Opium, given to'a Man Upon his coming 
out of a tepid Bath,” having been cupped or bled, the Body not 
coſtive, will diſpoſe that Man to lcep :' But where the Body is 
coſtive, the Conſtitution aduſt, inflammiatory, being heated 
with Exerciſe in an hot Summer's Day, in ſuch a'Caſe the ſame 
by or Opium will be found to have a quite contraty Ef. 
; the Perſon, inſtead of being drowſy, and inclined to ſleep, 
watches; and becomes delitious, for want'of Sleep. len, in 
fuſed in Wine, purges caſily a Perſon of 'a cold flatulent Con- 
ſtitution, where there is ho Inflammation: But with ſuch whoſe © - 
Blood is much inflamed; who ate coſtive; and whoſe Urine is 
high-coloured, ſhould Aloes 'infuſed in Wine, or Brandy, be 
given in ſuch a Caſe, it would not purge at all ; and the oftener 
this Medicine is repeated, the more it would act as an Aftrin- 
gent, and the more obſtinately coſtive would the Body be ren- 
red; the Perſon muſt certainly die of an Inflammation of the 
Bowels before the Medicine will be found: to have the Effect of 
Purging. The Bark given after the hot Fit of an Ague is ſpent, 
1s an Aſtringent; but given during the hot Fit it generally purges: 
When it binds, or is an Aſtringent, it puts a Stop to the Diſtem- 
per ; when it purges, it has no ſuch Effect. A Wound grow- 
ing foul, and obſtinate to heal, requires the Adminiſtration of 
ſome Medicines, in order to lower the Inflammation, and 
bring it to digeſt : If you bleed ſuch a Man, and give him fifteen 
or twenty Grains of Mereurius Dulcis, preſcribing a low Re- 
men, and let the Mercury purge freely, as it generally will, 
if there be not an high Inflanimation in his Blood, and no great 
Coltiveneſs preceding, the Mercury will be found to check the 
Inflammation of ſuch a Wound : But ſhould it be given where 
there is a great Inflammation-in the Blood, the Body very much 
bound, the Perſon expoſed to the cold Air, or ſhut up in an hot 


Room, the Mercury will then have a quite contrary Effect; it 


4 


will be found to add not only a'new Degree of Inflammation 
to the Wound, but may, alſo, inflame the Bowels, Stomach, 
the Throat, or the Mouth, and even to ſuch a Degree as if 
burnt with an Iron, Who has not obſerved the Mouth ulce- 
rated 2 and in a very little Time, by Mercury's being 
given injudiciouſly ? Broom-aſhes, being given to an hydropi- 
cal Woman, of a cold \phlegmatic Conſtſtution, no Lever or 
Inflammation attending, would promote Urine to a great De- 

ee, that is, would be, as the Apothecaries call it, diuretic ; 
ut ou in a Dropſy, where the Liver, or any other Part of 
the Bowels is ulcerated, tabid, or highly inflamed, if fo, there 
| , alſo, much inflamed ; 
this Medicine will then have no ſuch Effect, but quite the reverſe; 
the Urine will be leſs and lefs, higher Ser one Day than 
another, as the Fever riſes from this altaline Medicine, till 
the Patient dies of a Mortification, © © ik de 13 
This I think ſufficiently proves, that the Effect and P 
of Medicines, as the Subject varies upon which they act, vary 


4 


alſo 3 and as this Subject, or particular Body admits of infinite 


Variations, ſo do Medicines. * Who is there then that can limit 
the Effects and Properties of Medicines ?' Or who is there, that 
can tell how far their. Virtues may extend ? We can only de- 
termine their Powers and Efficacy, in ſome particular Caſes, 
at ſuch particular Times, and in ſuch particular Conſtitutions. 
The more we conſider Phyſic in this Light, the more we ſtill 
recede from Empyriſm: For rational Phyfie and Empyriſm are 
2 ney, 75. Nl as common Senſe and Reaſon' are with Enthu- 
aim. | | TH SIT | f 
We ſhall now proceed to point out a certain Method of Cure: 
But the Means, or Inſtruments, n to effect this End, 
muſt be proved to have ſuch Force and Efficacy, that may 
avert, reſtrain, or conquer, an Inflammation; ſince thoſe Ac- 
cidents and Changes in the Small Pox depend upon an Inflam- 
mation, and are the neceſſary Conſequences thereof: And, 
at the ſame time that we prove ſuch Medicines, Regimen, 
Diet, /&c. to have fuch Virtues, 1 apphed at ſuch particular 
Times and Circumſtances of the Dileaſe,/ we ſhall, alſo, de- 
monſtrate what thoſe Medicines, Regimen, and Diet are, that 
act upon an —__ _ 0 — to bn and exaſperate 
an inflammatory Diſeaſe. This a n ought to know, 
becauſe it is as incumbent upon him, and of as much Conſe- 
ce in the Cure of his Patient, what to forbid! him not to 
z as what he is to do; that is; to know what to forbid him 
the Uſe of, as well as what to preſcribe :' For that Phyſician 
often happily dires, who only prohibits the Uſe of ſuch and 
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«Tic, then, in order to prevent the Small Pox, could we 
Propoſe ſomething that hath 8 to deſtroy the Infection e- 


citing this Species of Inflammation, we prevent the Small Pox. 


Or, could we find out ſome Means or other, that hath Power 
over an human Body, ſo as to prevent the uſual Effects I 
from ſuch a Cauſe, we then reſiſt that Cauſe: Altho' the Cauſe 
be not deſtroyed, nevertheleſs the Effects can never ariſe : If 
ſa, we — obtain our. Ends. We obſerve the Waters of 
r ſmooth and tranquil Sea ſoon ariſe, and ſwell, and roll, from 
a ſudden Storm of Wind. Were it in the Power of any 
to ſtay that Storm of Wind, the Sea would be calm and not agi- 
tated ; Or, fuppoſe there were ſome Means to add a vaſt 
Weight to thoſe Waters, ſuperior to the Force of a Storm of 
Wind; if ſo, that Sea would be ſtill and calm, notwithſtand- 
ing the Winds were uncontroulable, yet they would blow with- 


out Effect, and have no more Power over the Waters, than if 


they blew over a dry barren Piece of Land. Cauſes exciting 
the Small Pox are infinite. Some are eyident, but many more 
unknown to us as yet; but whatever they are, they muſt firſt 
raiſe an Inflammation in the Blood before this Diſeaſe can ap- 
pear, ves all Mankind have their Blood inflamed: before the 
fourth Dax. | 
Since — then of theſe Cauſes which produce the Small 
Pox are hidden Cauſes, it is impoſſible to endeavour at any 
Means to deſtroy thoſe Cauſes : Yet could we propoſe ſuch 
Means that have Power to prevent the Body's being ſubject to 
an Inflammation, we could then reſiſt thoſe Cauſes productive 
of the Small Pox, by hindering thoſe Cauſes to have their uſual 
Effects. Hence then, we have Indications ſufficient for our 
Conduct in ayoiding this Diſtemper. The Diet ſhould be cool- 
ing, diluting, and ſubacid, &c. ; 
| 4 ſhort, every Method muſt be tried that can lower and 
impoveriſh the Hood: Or, were it poſſible even to give a Diſ- 
caſe, ſuch as a true intermittent Fever, or any Diſtem er of a 
contrary Nature from that of the Small Pox ; for two Diſeaſes, 
differing eſſentially in Kind, cannot exiſt at one and the ſame 
time. A Perſon who would avoid the Small Pox, ought to 
chooſe ſuch Air, or Climate, where inflammatory Diſeaſes are 
leſs frequent, for I believe there is not a Climate wholly ex- 
empt, eſpecially ſuch Places where inflammatory Diſcaſes are 
epidemic, and at that Time ſtationary. A Man would be moſt 
1 — at ſuch Times, and in ſuch Places, to be ſubject to the 
Small Pox, and that Conſtitution of Air productive of the 
Plague, ſpotted Fevers, or whatever other Fever of the inflam - 
matory Kind at that Time epidemic, whether in a Camp, a 
beſieged Town, in the hot Months of June, July and 1K. 
will add ſo much Fever, or Inflammation, to the Small Pox, 
as to render it fatal. Neither will it be ſufficient to avoid vio- 


nt Exerciſe, an high Regimen, ftrong ſpirituous Liquors, the 
| Mind's being Kanon with Paſſions, or depreſſed by too recluſe 
a Life, intenſe Thought, Application to Bufineſs, or hard 
Study.z the Conſtitution is even to be lowered from that of 
a vigorous State of Health: For a florid healthy State is very 
nearly allied to what we may call the firſt Degree of Inflamma- 
tion. A Man who would avoid the Small Pox, ſhould betake 
himſelf to a lower and more cooling Regimen in his Diet than 
uſual ; the Liquors, ſmall, diluting, and of the acid Kind; 
Repletion prevented by Bleeding, and cooling Phyſic ; the Mind 
kept in a. profound Repoſe; gentle Exerciſe : By theſe Means 
the Conſtitution will be reduced, as I would have it, rather to 
the State of a convaleſcent, than one in a ect State of 
Health. - The cold Bath, in this Part of the World, hath been 
eſteemed of late Years, by Phyſicians of Eminence, as a pow- 
erful Means to prevent the Return of inflammatory Diſeaſes : 
Therefore it muſt be of Force, to oppoſe, in — Deals, the 
coming on of this Diſeaſe, ſince it is of the inflammatory 
Kind; even a perfect State of Health is thought to be too 
near a State of mation to receive the Small Pox, either 

Inoculation, or Infection. With how much Attention, 
t ought we not to examine, whether a Patient, who 
would avoid the Small Pox, or have it in a favourable manner, 
is not already affected with ſome inflammatory Diſeaſe or other ? 
And, if there ſhould be any ſuch Diſeaſes, they are inſtant- 
ly, if poſlible, to be cured, leſt the Small Fox ſhould come on, 
and affect the Patient with a Complication of Diſeaſes, which 
ny be, in ſuch a Caſe, as ſo many Fires multiplied by one 
another. 

Now there are a thouſand Medicines that will raiſe an In- 
flammation in the Blood; and the Cauſe, the morbific Matter, 
whatever it be, acts as theſe Medicines, by raiſing an Inflam- 
y ons Why then ſhould there not be ſome Medicines, or 

. 
tainly there are; altho* not always powerful to prevent, 
t a to in or lower 
an Inflammation : Therefore, it is in our Power to prevent many 
rom falling into this Diſeaſe; and even thoſe that do, by ob- 


Means, powerful enough to prevent an Inflammation ? Cer- 


VAR 


ſerving pidper Ryles and Methods; will ſeldom be expoſed to Dans 
., 


ge Diſeaſe not aſcending to an high ee of Malignity. 
In Diſeaſes, ſuch as the r bony Small ox, or potted: - ah 
ver, it is not ſufficient to begin to oppoſe the Diſeaſe, when 
the Diſeaſe begins; we are, if poſſible, to prepare the Body, 
and prevent the Diſeaſe : For ſuch as theſe, in ſome particular 
Climates, Seaſons of the Year, and Conſtitutions, concur in 
ſuch a manner, that Inflammations of ſo high a D ftrike 
inſtantaneouſly like Lightning; they conſume and burn with 
ſuch Rapidity, that the Body is wounded, and ſome Parts de- 
5 on the firſt Attack. "Whoever, then, ſtays till the 
Diſeaſe. begins, generally comes too late. It is with us often 
as with thoſe at Sea : A good Sailor, from what he has dili- 
ently obſerved, can by certain Signs. foretel an approaching 
torm: He lies by, furls his Sails, and prepares himſelf for the 
Reception of a furious Blaſt of Wind, which might otherwiſe, 
in an Inftant, ſhatter and tear his Veſſel to Pieces. Thus then, 
the Means. I have propoſed, in order to avert or prevent the 
Small Pox, or, at leaſt, prepare the Body, fo that the Diſeaſe 
may be more gentle and benign, ſeem not to be very extraor- 
dinary, particularly to thoſe, who have great Confidence in the 
Pomp of Medicine. Could we perſuade Mankind to believe, 
that the Virtues of Medicines depend wholly on the Judgment 
of the Phyſician, we ſhould have no Empirics. What, can 
living lower than uſual, changing of Air, a little Blood taken 
away, or a little gentle Phyſic; can ſuch common Means as 
theſe have ſuch powerful Efleas? Thoſe who are well ac- 
quainted with Phyſic know, that they have. But theſe Powers 
and Virtues depend upon the particular Circumſtances of Time. 


There is nothing more eaſy than to prove this. Suppoſe the 


acity of a Phyſician extended fo far as to know, t 

yn would in ten Minutes fall down in an en = 
a Fulneſs of Blood might not the Loſs of only eight or ten 
Ounces of Blood from the Arm, or the Feet, preſerve that 
Man? After the Veſſels of the Brain are lacerated and broke 
with a Profuſion-of Blood pent up, the Bleeding to fifty Ounces 
would have no Effect. hat, if a Man were ſeized with a 
Shortneſs of Breath, a Suffocation with an unuſual Heat in the 
Cheſt, the Cheeks more than uſually florid, Signs marking the 
Diftention of the Lungs, from too great a F ulnek of Blood ? 
At this time the poor Man, being ignorant of the State he is in. 
finds himſelf diſpirited, drinks a Glaſs of ſtrong Wine, or 
Brandy, or a Glaſs of Water, with perhaps forty or fifty Drops 
of Spirit. of Hartſhorn, or ſome ſuch fiery Medicine : Upon 
this he vomits Blood, he is ſeized with a cold ſhivering Fit like 
an Ague, he ſpits Matter, and at laſt dies of a Conſumption, 
Had a Phyſician, in ſuch a Caſe, directed only a Glaſs of Water, 
and the abſtaining from every thing that could heat or inflame, 
it is not improbable but that Nature alone, unoppoſed by Me- 
dicine ill applied, having only the Diſeaſe at that time to ſtru 
gle with, might free herſelf. It is then the Timing and Go 
Application of Medicines, er the Means we have ropoſed, 
that gives the Force and Efficacy. Bleeding a few Ounces, * 
Cordial, a few Drops of Hartſhorn, a Fire in the ſick Man's 
Room, may be ſaid to be of no great Conſequence : There are 
ſuch Circumftances of a Diſeaſe, there are. ſuch Times, and 
ſuch Occaſions, when they are not of any great Moment, nay 
of no Effect: But there are Times, when ſuch things will * $4 
ſolutely kill, or abſolutely cure. | 

We are every Moment to conſider Nature, and the Diſeaſe, 
oppoſing each other, as Weights in a Scale : We are to add, to 
her Side, that ſhe my preponderate; and there are fuch 
Times, when the leaft t is of the greateſt Moment, and 
will turn the Scale. A in Arithmetic, placed among 
Figures, affec̃ts thoſe Figures juſt according to the Poſition or 
Application of that Cypher; the Value ftill riſing, or decreaſing, 
according as it is placed.: So do Medicines, Diet, Exerciſe, 
Regimen, &c. | | 

s I have already, under the Article Id LAM NA rio, treat- 

ed largely of the Treatment due to an Inflammation; a Repe- 
tition of what is ſaid there would be ſuperfluous : The prudent 
3 upon whoſe Conduct and Abilities much depends, 

ill judge the Occaſions of preventing and checking a threat- 
ening Degree of Inflammation, and will diſcern the Seaſons 
wh Remedies are to be applied, and of what Sort they ought 
to be. | | | 

Or IvocutaTiON. 


xe Deſign, then, of Inoculation, is, to communicate a 
mild 'Species of the Small Pox to Infants, or Adults ; and the 
Method is, to make a ſmall Incifion in the Arm, or Leg, with 
Knife, and therein inſert ſome of the purulent Matter, taken 

3 


from 


from Patients labouring under a mild Kind ; then dreſs the 
Wound with Lint, ; 
Chirurg. orders only the Cuticuls to be abraded, and the Mat- 
ter to be ſpread on the naked Skin. After the Operation, the Pa- 
tient ſhould keep himſelf moderately warm, and obſerve a pro- 
per Regimen; by which means, the Diſorder will appear i 

about ſeven Days, without any dangerous Symptoms; and, if 


affiſted by a regular Diet, and moderate Warmth, generally 
all its Stages with Succeſs. ' Experience evinces, Thar 
this Diſtemper is never caught a ſecond time after Inoculation ; 


Which is a ſufficient Reaſon for the Opinion of thoſe who aſſert, 
that this Operation _— of univerſal- Benefit to Mankind, 
by ſaving the Lives of , and preſerving a Beauty of Coun- 
tenance, and — of Sight, in others. 

We learn, from Hiſtory, that Inoculat ion has, for a long time, 
been practis'd by the Greeks and Turks, though it is of modern 
Date in Europe; and was firſt encoutag'd by the Engliſh,” who 
met with ſo much Succeſs, that King George II. without any 
Heſitation, had the Operation perform'd on all his Children: 
So that the Germans, eſpecially the Inhabitants of Hanover, 
Onolibac, and Pyrmont, came very readily into it. 

Some, I confeſs, amongſt the French and Engliſh, have, in 
their Writings, condemned this Practice, as fatal to Mankind, 
and unbecoming a Chriſtian ; but theſe Objections have been 
long ago fully anſwered by Men of great Learning, If the 
Reader defires a more particular Account of this Operation, he 
may conſult Pylarinus an Halian, Maitland an Engliſhman, and 

the celebrated Katerus of Virtemberg; and the Ada Erudit. 2 * 
An. 1723, 1725, c. As. Natur. curjof. Vol. I. Obf. 75. and t 
Acta Urati 1 * z where this Subject is handled at greater 
Length. The Practice of Inoculation has, alſo, the ion of 
Experience, the beſt Maſter and loſtructor in every Science. 
For my own Part, I am ſo far from thinking Inoculation fatal, 
that I am convinced it might be thoroughly beneficial to Man- 
kind: For, in my Opinion, the Small Pox proceeds from a pe- 
ſtilential Matter intermixed with the Blood from the wy Day 
of our Birth, and which generally breaks out in every Perſon 
fooner or later; and the ſooner, generally the better ; for this 
Diſtemper is often fatal to Perſons advanced in Years: $0 that 
the Virus ſeems to increafe with the Patient's Age. And this 
ſeems the very Reaſon why the Small Pox is more favourable to 
Infants than Adults. If, there fore, the Diſorder be procured 
from a mild Kind, and the Venom diſcharged from the Blood, 
while it is ſmall in Quantity, and the Infant young, I make no 
doubt but many Children, 1 thoſe of Princes and No- 

blemen, might be preſerved, not only from the moſt malignant 
Symptoms, but even from Death, When this Diſtemper is 


received from a natural Infection, it often proves very mortal; 


on the contrary, if procured by Art, the Patient is prepared by 
2 proper Diet and Medicines, and uſually finds it leſs ſevere. 
It is unneceſſary to produce any further Reaſons in Juſtification 
of this Practice, as theſe wuſt be ſufficient to convince every 
reaſonable Man. Heifter. Chirurg. 35 
VARIUs, /eu Phozinus levis. J. Jonſt. Is a ſmall River- 
Fiſh, which the Italian: call Morelia, and the French petite 
Truite, © a ſmall Trout.” It is ſcarce above a Digit in Length, 
its Skin even, ſmooth, and poliſhed: It is of various Colours, 
whence it has its Name; yellow on the Back, filver-coloured 
on the Belly, purple on the Sides, and marked all over with 
black Spots; the Fleſh is ſoft, tender, and good to eat. 

As to its medicinal Virtues, it is pectoral, reſtorative, and 
aperitive. Lemery des Drogues, | | 

VARIRX, - plur. VARICES. | 5 
By the Name Varices, _ Phyſicians, are meant thoſe 
unequal, nodous, and blackiſh Tubercles of the Veins , which 
are ſubject to riſe in any Part of the Body; but moſt frequently in 
the Feet, about the Ancles ; though ſometimes higher, as about 
the „ Thighs, and other Places, as the Scrotum ; and even 
in the Head and Belly, as Celſus obſerves, Lib. 7. Cap. 31. 
This Diſeaſe moſt frequently infefts pr t Women, but is 
incident to any other Perſons, eſpecially thoſe who abound with 
thick Blood, or are affected with a Pain of the ZHypochondria, 
an Obſtruction of the Liver, or a Scirrhus. The more the 
Varices increaſe, the. more painful and troubleſome _ be- 
come, on account of the more violent Tenſion of the Mem- 


branes ; and, ſometimes, even come to a 3 — diſ- 
charge Plenty of Blood, or degenerate into malignant rs, as 
I rm of ms eg obferved: Fhe ſmaller Kinds of Varices uſu- 


ally create but little Uneafinefs; and are, therefore, neglected 
the Patient, as not requiring the Aſſiſtance of the Surgeon. 

In order, however, to prevent a ſmall, and, at firft, incon- 
fiderable Evil, from increaſing by degrees, and growing formi- 
dable, to the great Detriment and Annoyance of the Patient, it 
will be adviſeahle to open a Vein, with all Speed, and take away 
a Quantity of Blood ; and, after that, to preſcribe a proper Re- 
gimen of Diet: This done, it will be convenient to ſecure the 


 @ Plaiſter. Dr. Harris, in Diffort. 


diſeaſed Feet in the moſt careful and exaR manner, with a fe- 
ent, or, as it is commonly called, expulſive Bandage 
Tab, XXIV. Fig. 1. FJ; and whenever you perceive it to 
cken, in any meaſure,” or become looſe, to ſtraiten it anew, 
and never to remove, or throw it off, while you are under the 
teaſt Apprehenſions of an Increaſe of the Diorder, The An- 
tients, as we learn from Culſus, freed their Patients from the 
Varicos by a ſpeedy Cauteriſation, or Excifion ; but we Mo- 
derns uſe a milder way of ing: If the Yarices, then, are 
increafed'to-aconſiderableBigneſs, we apply the ge before 

mentioned for the Conſtriction and Strengthening of the Vei 
which are dilated beyond their juſt Meaſure, maoiſtening Wh 
Fillet with red Wine warm, or a Decoftion of Aftringents,/ or 

of Vinegar and Alum; and binding, alfo, a thin Plate of 

onrs aſſures us, that there 75 


upon the Part affected. 
Method more effectual for ng the Vurices, than * 
3) and 


ings made of Dog-ſkins, or other Skins fit for the 

and fo contrived, as, by Help of a Cord, to be firaitened, 

drawn as cloſe as the Patient can well ſuffer it; by which means, 
t under a cloſe and exact Conſtriction, both 
he Form of thoſe directed by Dionis, is re- 


the Legs may be k 
— Ni, | 4 
reſen ab, LVII. Ng. 11. Such Spatterdaſhes may, alſo; 
made, in the ſame Faſhion, of grey linen Cloth, A 
ftrong enough, as I have ſeen them myſelf, The moſt effectual 
Remedy againſt the Farices, in the Opinion of Harris, Di 
rat. Chirwrg. 8. is TinQure of Myrrh, if the Part affected b 
frequently anointed with it, and then covered with Rulandut's 
Emplaſtrum Diaſulphuris: And if there be, afterwards,” a 
Bandage applied, or a Conſtriction of the Place effected, by 
means of Stuc „in the manner before deſcribed, * th 
ater is the Succeſs to be expected from this Remedy. 
Where the Varices are increaſed beyond Meafurey* and 
ſwelled to ſo enormous a Degree, as to threaten a Rupture, and 
a dangerous Hemorrhage is to be feared, or if they grow into- 
lerable to the Patient on any other Account, recourſe muſt 
be had to the Knife, and Section muſt be uſed. In this Ope- 
ration we make a longitudinal Incifion into thoſe Tubercles of 
the Veins which are moſt ſwelled, or which excite the greateſt 
Pain; and after evacuating the thick Blood, to the Quantity of 
eight, ten, or twelve Ounces, according to the various Habits 


» 


0 the Patient, we dextrouſly cover the Wound with Lint dipt 
in Bole Armoniac and — ooh and ypon this applying a leaden 
Plate, we ſecure the Whole with a Bandage, If the Opera- 


tion be rightly performed, there generally ſucceeds a Coalition 
of the Veins, in much the fame manner as after Phlebotomy, 
and the Veſicles are ſtregthen'd — * Cicatrices ; ſo that t 
ſame Place is ſcarce ever inf; with Varices afterwards, 
The antient Surgeons, as we faid, cured Yarices by au- 
tery or Exciſion. See Celſus, Lib. 7. Cap. 31. The Meyf9 in 
which the latter was performed, was thus: Firſt, They Ot the 
Skin upon the diſtended Vein ; then took hold of the vitiated 
Partof the Vein with an Hook, and with a Knife cut it quite off, 
and ſeparated it entire] from the Body, after which they healed 

the Wound with a Plaiſter. Govey, in Chirurgie veritable, 
declares himſelf of Opinion, that the quickeft, and, at the ſame 
time, the ſafeſt Method of curing Yarices, is to paſs 4 
crooked Needle with a double waxed Thread, quite under 
the diſtended Vein ; and by drawing the fame into a Knot, to 
make a firm Ligature upon the Vein, then immediately to 
make an Incifion with the Knife into the tumid Vein, and dif- 
charge a ſufficient Quantity of the thick Blood : This done, the 
Wound is to be treated with ſome digeſtive Ointment, and the 
Patient is to keep his Bed, till the Wound is almoſt conglu- 
tinated. The antient Method by Cautery was firſt to cut the 
Skin, then lay open the Vein; and this done, gently to preſs 
the ſame with a ſlender, blunt, red-hot Iron; the Lips of the 
Wound being held aſunder with Hooks, to prevent their being 
burnt, (Celſus, in the Place 1 : When this was 
over, they treated the Wound with Remedies adapted to Com- 
buſtions. Harris, indeed, judges all Methods of Exciſion and 
Burning not only raſh, but cruel ; it muſt, however, be con- 
feſſed, that the Moleſtations and Pains, created by the Yarices, 
are ſometimes fo violent, that a Rupture may be dreaded, and 
that in the Night, (of which I know a very remarkable In- 
ſtance) with Danger of Death; for which Reaſons the Aſliſt- 
ance of ſuch potent Remedies, as the Knife and Needle, is on 
ſuch Occafions neceſſarily required. 4 

But by whatever means the Varicet are cured, it ſeems hi 
ly neceflary, in order to prevent the Return of ſo troubleſome 
a Diſorder, to uſe the proper Caution of avoiding too groſs 
and plentiful Feeding, and to drink ſmaller Liquors ;, fuch as 
Ways! 3 rl Hes a or Infuſions of other pro- 
per Vegeta „ alſo, is very frequently to be 
erciſed'; the Feet are every Day to bo well tabbed; and Phle- 
botomy is to be adminiſtered at leaſt twice in the Year, that is, 
in and Autumn. The fame ions are Tay 
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lerved by thoſe who are but newly or ſlightly affected, and are 
willing to avoid greater Inconyeniencies, not to be removed 
but by the Knife and Fire. Muys has a fingular Inſtance, of a 
Varix, combined with Ulcers, which he opened once every 
Year, and 9 a Pound of Blood; by which Means the 
Ernption of the Ulcers was prevented. Sce his Chirurg. Ra- 
tional. Dec. i. OH: be Heiſteri Chirun g. 
VANUS. A Fimple on the Face. See Fuxunxcolus. 

VAS. A Veſſel either for mechanical, chymical, culinary, 
or any other Uſes. In Anatomy, all the Parts which convey 


a Fluid are callel Vaſſeli, as the Veins, Arterics, and Lympha- 


Vas rus EXTERNUs. | | 
This is a very large fleſhy Muſcle, almoſt as long as the Os 
emoris, broad at = Extremities, and thick in the Middle 
lying on the Outſide of the Thigh. om bod 
Its upper Inſertion being ſomething tendinous, is in the po- 
ſterior, or convex rough Surface, of the great Trochanter : It 
is, alſo, fixed by .a. fleſhy Inſertion along the Outſide of the 
Os Femoris, for above two Thirds of its Length downward, 
in the correſponding Part of the Linea Aſpera, and in the 
neighbouring Portion of the Faſcia Lata. - h 

From all this Extent, the fleſhy Fibres running downward, 
and aà little obliquely forward toward the Redus Anterior, ter- 
minate inſenſibly in a kind of ſhort Aponeuroſis, which is fixed 
in all the neareſt Edge of the Tendon of the Refus, in the 
Side of the Patella, in the Edge of the Ligament of that Bone, 
and in the neighbouring lateral Part of the Head of the Tibia, 

The Body or Belly of this Muſcle grows bigger gradually, 
from its upper Extremity to the Middle; and from thence di- 
miniſhes again by Degrees. Its loweſt Fibres run in à little 
behind the Redtus, and are inſerted there. = 

VASTUS INTERNUS. | 

This Muſcle is very like the former, and ſituated 
manner, on the Inſide of the Os Femoris. 

It is fixed above by a ſhort flat Tendon, in the anterior rough 
Surface of the great Trochanter, and, by fleſhy Fibres, in that 
oblique Line which terminates the Baſis of the Collum Femoris 
anteriorly, on the Foreſide of the Inſertions of the Pſoas and 
Iliacus; in the whole Inſide of the Os Femoris; and in the 
Linea Aſpera on one Side of the Inſertions of the three Trici- 
pites, almoſt down to the internal Condyle. | 

From all this Extent the Fibres run downward, and a little 
obliquely forward ; and the Body of the Muſcle increaſes, in 
the ſame manner as the Vaſtus Externus. It terminates below 
in an Aponeuroſis, which is fixed in the Edge of the Tendon 
of the Reftus Anterior, in the Side of the Patella, and of its 
tendinous Ligament; and in the Side of the Head, or upper 
Extremity of the Tibia. 

he two Vaſti and Crureus ought to be looked upon as a 
true Triceps; the Uſes of which, in relation to the Bones, are 
only to, extend the Tibia on the Os Femoris, and the Os Fe- 
moris on the Tibia, The Extenſion of the Tibia on the Os 
Femoris happens, principally, when we fit or lie, and that of the 
Os Femoris on the Tibia, when we ſtand or walk. All the 
three Muſcles move the Patella uniformly, in the Direction of 
the Os Femoris, on the Pulley at the lower Extremity of that 
Bone. The external or broad Portion of this Pulley, and of 
the Patella, anſwers to this Direction, and ſeems to be more 
expoſed to the Action of theſe Muſcles, than the internal and 
narrow Portion, on which the neceſſary Obliquity of that Pul- 
ley depends. | 

The Inſertion of both the Vaſti immediately in the Head of 
the Tibia, prevents. the Patella from being luxated laterally on 
ſome TEA in which the Muſcles may act with more 
Force on one Side than on the other, or remain without Action, 
in which Caſe the Patella is looſe and floating. 

To be convinced of this Inaction, and of the Moveableneſs 
of the Patella at the ſame time, let us either in Sitting or 
Standing, with the Leg extended, reſt the Leg only upon the 
Backſide of the Heel, ſo as that the whole lower Extremity 
may be ſupported on the Heel, and on the Head of the Os Fe- 
moris, the Knee, and the Body of the Os Femoris, reſting on 
nothing, and the Extenſion being made only by the Weight of 
the Bones, without any Afhſtance from the Muſcles, If in 
this Situation we lay the Thumb on the Baſis of the Patella, 
and the fore Finger on the Apex, and preſs theſe two Parts al- 
ln the Patella wilt be perceived to be raiſed and de- 
preſſed. 

2 In the Deſcription of theſe Muſcles, I fo an Obſerya- 
tion which I have made on the Inſertion of ſeveral Fibres im- 
mediately in the Capſular Ligament of the Joint of the Knee. 
1 ſeen theſe Fibres run down, as if they canie principally 
from the Crureus; and their Inſertion in the Ligament was ob- 
lique,. and made by 81 

By the Inſertion of theſe Muſcles in the Patella, their Line 


in the ſame 


of Direction is removed to a greater Diſtance from the Centre 
or Axis of Motion of the Joint, which facilitates their Action, 


and defends theit common Tend 
tuſions. Winſlow. n 111 N- 

VASUM, in Scribenius Largus, is a Veſſel. D 
VATICAN PILULE, The, Name of ſome purging 
Pills, . deſcribed: in the Old London Diſpenſatory, thus: 


Take of Calamus Aromaticus, Aniſe, Maſtich, Gi * 
Cinnamon, Zedoary, the leſſer Cardamoms, Mace, Nut. 
megs, Cloves, on, Cubebs, Aloes-wood, Turbith, 
Manna, Agarie, Sena- leaves, Caſſia - wood, and all the 
- Species of Myrobalans, each one Seruple; of the Leaves 

of Scordium, and Carduus Benedictus, each half a Dram; 
and of the beſt Rhubarb, one Ounce, two Scruples : 
Reduce to a fine Powder: To which add of the beſt Aloes, 

two Ounces, four Seruples; and of the Solutive Syrups of 

Roſes, and Violets, each a ſufficient Quantity: Make into 
A2 Maſs of Pills, according to Art. 1014 


VAYNILLAS., The fame as VANIIIA. 3 
_ UCAUNA. A Sort of Cray-fiſh of an olive Colour, men- 
tioned by Lemery, in his Treatiſe on Drugs, which, he ſays, 
is pectoral and aperient. | | 

EEL-GUTTA is, according to Blancard, a Name for 
the OkEosELINUM, | 1 | 

VEGETATIO. Vegetation. See Bor ANT. 
VEHICULUM. A Vehicle, in Pharmacy, is any Liquor 
in which a Medicine is given to a Patient, in order to render 
the Exhibition more grateful and commodioug. 

VELON A. Certain Fiſhes 2 Oribaſius, Cal- 
left. Medic. Lib. 2. Cap. 58. whoſe Beaks, he ſays, are horny, 
and that they afford a very bad Juice. | 

VEN E. The Veins. | 
Ihe Veins are only a Continuation of the extreme Capillary 
Arteries, reflected back again towards. the Heart, and uniting 
their Chanels as they approach it, till at laſt they all form 
three large Veins ; the Cava Deſcendens, which brings the 
Blood back from all the Parts above the Heart; the Cava Aſcen- 
dens, which rc; the Blood from all the Parts below the 
Heart ; and the Porta, which carries the Blood to the Liver. 

The Coats of the Veins are the ſame with thoſe of the Ar- 
teries, only the muſcular Coat is as thin in all the Veins, as it 
is in the Capillary Arteries ; the Preſſure of the Blood againſt 
the Sides of the Veins being leſs than that againſt the Sides of 
the Arteries. | 

In the Veins there is no Pulſe, becauſe the Blood is thrown 
into them with a continued Stream; and becauſe it moves 
from a narrow Channel to a wider: | | 

The Capillary Veins unite with one another, as has been 
ſaid of the Capillary Arteries, : 

In all the Veins which are prependicular to the Horizon, ex- 
cepting thoſe of the Uterus, and of the Porta, there are ſmall 
Membranes or Valves; ſometimes there is only one; ſome- 
times there are two, and ſometimes three placed together, like 
ſo many half Thimbles ſtuck to the Sides of the Veins, with 
their Mouths towards the Heart. In the Motion of the Blood 


on from Compreſſion and Con- 


towards the Heart, they are preſſed cloſe to the Sides of the 


Vein; but if Blood ſhould fall back, it muſt fill the Valves; 
and they, being diſtended, ſtop up the Channel, fo that no 
Blood can repaſs them. Keil's Anatomy. 

The Blood, diſtributed to all Parts of the Body by two Kinds 
of Arteries, the Aorta, and Pulmonary Artery, returns by 
three Kinds of Veins, called by Anatomiſts Jena Cava, Vena 
Portæ, and the Pulmonary Vein. 

The Vena Cava carries back, to the Right Auricle of the 
Heart, the Blood conveyed by the Aorta to all the Parts of the 
Body, except what by the Coronary Arteries of the Heart: 
It receives all this Blood from the arterial Ramifications, in 
Part directly, and in Part indirectly. | 

The Jena Porte receives the Blood carried to the floating 
Viſcera of the Abdomen, by the Cœliac Artery, and the two 
Meſenteric Arteries; and conveys it to the Hepatic Vein, 
and from thence to the Vena Cava. | 


_ The Pulmonary Vein conveys to the P Sinus, or 
Left Auricle of the Heart, the Blood carried to the Lungs by 
the Pulmonary Artery. 


To theſe three Veins two others might be added: Thoſe 
which belong particularly to the Heart, and to its Auricles, 
and the Sinuſes of the Dura Mater. | ; 

In dchribing, thy general Courſe of the Veins, we may either 
begin by their Extremities in all the Parts of the Body, and end 
by the Trunks carried all the Way to the Heart, according to 
the Courſe of the Blood; or we may begin by the great 
Trunks, and end by the Ramifications, and n Extre- 
mities, according to their ſeveral Diviſions and A. | 


VE N- 


This laſt Method is moſt convenient, and makes it a very 
eaſy Matter to purſue the firſt, whenever we think jt proper to 
do it; and, for theſe Reaſons, 'I have choſen to follow. it, in 
this Deſcription. . 9 | 

We gar talk of the Vena Cava, in general, as. if it 
were but oe Vein at its Origin, or had but one common 
Trunk ; whereas it goes out from the Right Auricle of the 
Heart, by two large ſeparate Trunks, in a Direction almoſt 

rpendicularly oppoſite to each other, one running upward, 
called Vena Cava ſuperior ;- the other downward, called Jena 
Cava inferior. | As. 3 

It may, however, be ſaid, that theſe two Veins have a Sort 
of Continuity, or a ſmall Portion of a common Trunk, fixed 
to the Edges of the Right Auricle, as if three Quarters of the 
Circumference of a large ſtrait Tube were cut off, and the 
Edges of a ſmall Bladder applied to the Edges of the Opening, 
thus made in the Tube. | 

The Right Auricle may, alſo, be Jooked upon as a muſcular 
Trunk common. to theſe two large Veins, and may be called 


the Sinus of the Vena Cava; but, in this reſpect, the Name 


of Sinus Pulmonarts agrees ſtill better to the Left Auricle, 

The ſuperior Vena Cava is diſtributed, | principally, to the 
Thorax, Head, and upper Extremities, and but very little to 
the Parts below the Diaphragm. 

The inferior Vena Cava is diſtributed, principally, to the 
Abdomen and lower Extremities, and but very little to the 
Parts above the Diaphragm. | HT hes 

The Antients called the ſuperior Vena Cava, Aſcendens ; and 
the inferior, Deſcendens ; having regard only to the great 
Tubes, and to their Diviſion into Trunks and Branches. Se- 
veral Moderns have retained thoſe Names, but in a contrar 
Signification, to accommodate them to the Motion of the Blood, 
which deſcends by the Cava Superior, and aſcends by the Cava 
Inferior. . 
| 15 to avoid the Miſtakes that may happen in Reports made 
of Wounds, or other Diſeaſes, and of what is obſerved in 
opening dead Bodies, and in other Caſes of theſe Kinds, it is 
beſt to retain the Diſtinction of Vena Cava ſuperior and in- 
erior. 

7 The Trunk of each of theſe two Veins ſends off, much in 
the ſame manner with the Arteries, a certain Number of prin- 
cipal or capital Branches, which are afterwards ramified in dif- 
ferent manners. Each Trunk terminates afterwards by a 
Bifurcation, or a Diviſion into two ſubordinate Trunks, each 
of which gives off other principal Branches, ending in a great 
Number of ſmall Trunks, Branches, and Ramifications. 

They have, alſo, this common to them with the Arteries, 


well as the ſubordinate Trunks. 
ſubaltern Trunk, taken by itſelf, are in uneven Numbers; but 
they make even Numbers with thoſe of the other like Trunk. 
The Vena Azygos, and ſome other ſmall Veins, are Exceptions 
from this Rule. 8 | 

Before I go on to the particular Deſcription of each of theſe 
Veins, many of which have proper Names, I ſhall give a ge- 
neral Idea of their Diſtribution, and an Enumeration of their 
principal Ramifications. But I ſhall ſay nothing of the Coro- 
nary Veins of the Heart, becauſe they are not. immediately 
joined to any other Vein. I begin by the ſuperior Jena Cava, 


Vena Cava $UPERIOR. 


The ſuperior Vana Caua runs up from the Right Auricle of 


the Heart, almoſt in a direct Courſe, for about two Fingers- 
breadth, lying within the Pericardium, in the Right Side of 
the Trunk of the Aorta, but a little more anteriorly. 

As it goes out of the Pericardium, it is inclined a little to 
the Left Hand, and then runs up about an Inch, that is, as 
high as the Cartilage of the firſt true Rib, and a little higher 
than the Curvature of the Aorta. At this Place it terminates 
by a Bifurcation, or Diviſion into two large Branches, or ſub- 
ordinate Trunks; one of which runs toward the Left Hand, 
the other towards the Right. ; : 

Theſe two Branches are named Subclavie, as lying behind, 
and, in ſome meaſure, under, the Clauiculæ, both in the ſame 
manner. They are of unequal Lengths, becauſe the Trunk 
of the Vena Cave does not lie in the Middle of the Thorax, 
but toward the Right Side, where the Leſt Subclavian ariſes as 
well as the Right, and is, conſequently, longeſt. 

The Trunk of the ſuperior Cava, from where it leaves the 
Pericardium to the Bifurcation, ſends out anteriorly ſeveral 
ſmall Branches, which ſometimes ariſe ſeparately, and ſome- 
times by ſmall! common Trunks: Theſe Branches are, the Vena 
HMediaftina, Pericardia, Diaphragmatica ſuperior, Thymica, 
Mammaria Interna, and Trachealis, the laſt of which go out 
ſometimes behind the Bifurcation. 

All theſe ſmall Branches from the Trunk of the Cava ſupe- 
riar are termed Dextre ; and their Fellows on the other Side, 


RN 
called & iniſtiæ, do not ariſe from the Trunk; becaufa of ite 
lateral Situation, but ſrom the Leſt Subclawia..... 1... 
Polteriorly, a little above the Pericardium; the Trunk of id 
ſuperior Cava ſends out a capital Branth, called. Feng 4: 26g 
or /'ena fine Peri, which runs down on the Right Side of. the 
Bodies of the Vertebrz Dorſi, almoſt to the Diaphragin f giv+ 
ing * the greateſt Part of the Yene Iuterteſlalm, and Lum · 
ares Ir ts. | ; N 1 11 
The two Subclavie run laterally, or toward each Side, and 
terminate as they go out of the Thorax, between the firſt Rib 
and Clavicula, immediately before the anterior Inſertion of the 
* Scalenus. | | at 
he Right Subclavian, . which is the. ſhorteſt of the two, 
commonly ſends out four capital Branches; the Fugularis ex- 
terna and interna, the Vertebralis, and Axillaris, which laſt is 
rather a Continuation than a Branch of the Subclavien. | 
The Left Subclavian, being longer than the Right, gives off, 
firſt of all, the ſmall Veins on the Left Side, anſwering thoſe 
8 the Right ** that __ from wy Trunk of the 4 
ava; as edigſtina, Pericardia, Diapbragmatica ſuperiar 
mica, 7 and Na enn n 
ext to theſe ſmall Veins, called Sinifre, it detaches an- 
other ſmall Branch, called Interce/talis Superior Siniſira, and 
then four large Branches, like thoſe on the Right Subclavian, 
as the Jugularis Externa and Interna, Vartebralis, and Axils 
laris, which are all termed Siniſtræ. | | 
The external Jugular Veins are diſtributed. principally to the 
outer Parts of the Throat, Neck, and Head; and fend a ſmall 
Vein to the Arm, named Cephalica, which afliſts in forming a 
bony of the ſame Name. | 

e internal Jugular Veins go to the internal Parts of the 
Neck and Head, communicating with the Sinuſes of the Dura 
Mater, and in ſeveral Places, with the external Jugular Veins; / 
The Vertebral Veins paſs through the Holes in the tranſ- 
verſe Apophyſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck, ſending Branches 
to the Neck and Occiput, they form the Sinus Venales of theſe 


Vertebræ, and communicate with the Sinuſes of the Dura 


ater. Fray a 
The Axillary Veins are Continuations of the Subclavie, 
from where theſe leave the Thorax, to the Axillæ: They pro- 
duce the Mammariæ Interne, Thoracice, Scapulares, or Hu- 
merales, and a Branch to each Arm, which, together with that 
from the external 7ugularis, forms the Vena Cephalica, | 
Afterwards the Axillary Veip terminates in the principal 
Vein of the Arm, called Baſilica ; which, together with the 
Cephalica, is diſtributed, by numerous Ramifications, to all the 


: de Ar Parts of the Arm, fore Arm, and Hand. 
that the greateſt Part of the capital Branches are in Pairs; as 
The Ramifications of each 


VIVA Cava INFERIOR, 


The Portion of the inferior Vena Cava contained in the 
Pericardium is very ſmall, being ſcarcely the twelfth Part of an 
Inch on the fore Part, and not above a Quarter of an Inch on 
the back Part. From thence it immediately perforates the 
Diaphragm ; to which it gives the Vena Diaphragmatice Infe- 
riores, or Phrenice. | 

It paſſes next behind the Liver, through the great Sinus of 
that Viſcus, to which it furniſhes ſeveral Branches, termed 
Vine Hepatice. | MES 

In this Courſe it inclines a little toward the Spina Dorſi and 
Aerta Inferior, the Trunk and Ramifications of which it aſter- 
wards accompanies in the Abdomen, all the Way to the Os 
Sacrum ; the Arteria Celiaca, and the two Meſenterice, only 
excepted. | 

us the inferior Cava ſends out on each Side, in the ſame 
manner with the Aorta, the Vena Adipoſe Renales, Sperma- 
tice, Lumbares, and Sacre. Having reached to the Os Sa- 
crum, it loſes the Name of Cava; and, terminating by a Bi- 
furcation, like that of the deſcending Aorta, it forms the two 
Vane lliace. ; 
Theſe Iliac Veins having given off the H * with 
all their Ramifications, to the Viſcera of he elvis, and to 
ſome other external and internal neighbouring Parts, go out of 
the Abdomen, under the Ligamentum Fallapii, and there take 
the Name of Vore Grurdles.. | | 

Each Crural Vein ſends off numerous Ramifications to all 
the lower Extremities ; beſides the Jena Saphena, which goes 
out near the Origin of the Cruralis, and, running along this 
whole Extremity, detaches many Ramiſications, all the Way ta 
the Foot. 

VIVA AzyGos and Venz INTERCOSTALES., 

The Vena Azygos, or fine Pari, is very conſiderable, and 
ariſes poſteriorly from the ſuperior Cava, a little above the Pe- 
ricardium. 

It is immediately afterwards bent backward over the Orig in 


of the Right Lung, forming an Arch which ſurrounds the great 
Pulmonary Veſſels on that Side, as the Arch of the Aorta doey 
„ K |  thoſg 


\ 


thoſe of the Left Side; wich this Difference only, that the 
Curvature of the Auges is almoſt directiy backward; whereas 
that of the Aorta is oblique. From thence it runs down on 
the Right Side of the Vertebræ Durſi, on one Side of the Aor- 
ta, and before the Intercoſtal Arteries; and, getting behind the 
Diaphragm, it terminates by a very ſenſi le Anaftomohs 3 
ſometimes with the Vena Renatis, - ſometimes with à neigh- 
uring Lumbar Vein, ſometimes immediately with the Trunk 
of the Cava Inferior, and ſometimes otherwiſe, | 
I have ſeen this Vein extremely large, reſembling the Trunk 
of the inferior Cava, from the Diaphragm, to the Origin of 
the Renales, the true Cava being heavy all this Space very 
narrow, or of the Size of an ordinary Azygos. 
The Vena Aapgos ſends out, firſt of all, two or three ſmall 
Veins from the Top of the Arch, one of which goes to the 
Aſpera Arteria; the others prey. to the Aſpera Arteria, and, 
partly, to the Bronchia, by the Name of Vene Bronchiales, ac- 
company ing the Ramifications of the Bronchial Artery. 
Aſterwards the Azygos detaches from the Extremity of the 
Arch, a ſmall Trunk common to two or three ſmall Veins, 
called Intercoſtales Superiores Deutræ, which bring back the 
Blood from the firſt three Series of Intercoftal Muſcles, and 
from the neighbouring Part of the Pleura, | 
- . "Theſe Intercoftal Veins ſend Branches through the Inter- 
coſtal Muſcles to the Serratus Superior Pe/ticus, and to the Ser- 
ratus Major, and afterwards they run along the Interſtices be- 
tween the Ribs, communicating with the Venæ Mammaria. 

They, alſo, ſend ſmall Branches backward to the Vertebral 

Muſcles, and Canal of the Spine, where they communicate 
with the Venal Circles, or Sinuſes, which bring back the Blood 
from the Medulla Spinalis. 
As the Azyget runs down, it ſends off the inferior Intercoſtal 
Veins on the Right Side, one going to each Series of Inter- 
coſtal Muſcles : Theſe Veins run along the lower Edges of the 
Ribs, and perforate the Muſcles by Branches, which go to the 
ſterior and external Part of the Thorax. LE” 
+ They communicate with the Venæ Thoracice, and moſt com- 
monly with the Mammaria Interna ; and, laſtly, more or leſs 
with each other, by perpendicular Branches, near the poſterior 
Extremities of the Ribs. 

The Azygos ſends off, likewiſe, the Left Intercoſtal Veins, 
but ſeldom the whole Number; for the ſuperior Veins come 
often from the Left Subclavian. The inferior Intercoſtal Veins, 
to the Number of ſix or ſeven, ſometimes more, ſometimes 
fewer, come often from the Trunk of the Azygos ; and run- 
ning between the Aorta and Vertebræ, to the Subſtance of 
which they give ſmall capillary T wigs, they ſend off almoſt the 
ſame Ramifications with the Veins on the Right Side, and 
likewiſe ſome to the Oeſephagus. | 
Sometimes theſe Intercoſtal Veins come from a ſmall com- 
mon Trunk, which goes out from that of the Azygos, and, 

aſſing between the Aorta and Vertebre, is bent downward 
along the Left Side of the Vertebræ: In which Courſe it de- 
taches the Intercoſtals laterally. This ſmall Trunk is in ſome 
Subjects bifurcated upwards and downward, as it ſends off the 
Intercoſtals; and, in others, there are two ſmall common 
Trunks. > i ä 

Laſtly, There is ſometimes an entire Azygos on the Left 

Side, which proceeding from the Arch of the ordinary Azygos, 

is afterwards diſtributed in the ſame manner as the other, on the 
Right Side : But this Diſpoſition, likewiſe, varies very much. 
The Azygos, having reached below the laſt Rib, ſends off a 
large Branch, which, bending outward, perforates the Muſcles 
of the Abdomen, is ramified between their different Planes, 
and communicates with the like Ramifications of the laſt, or 
laſt two Intercoftal Veins. | 

Sometimes it ſends off the Vena Diaphragmatica Inferior, 
and, alſo, gives downward to the firſt, or firſt two tranſverſe 
Apophyſes of the Vertebræ Lumbares, a Branch which forms 
the f @ Vene Lumbares Dextre. 

Theſe Communications between the laſt Intercoſtal, and firſt 
Lumbar Veins, are very irregular, being ſometimes by a Series 
of oppoſite Angles, ſometimes by, Areolæ, and ſometimes 
by a reticular Texture. Sometimes the Extremity of the Vena 

„es communicates either 1 or immediately, with 
the Vena Adipoſu, and even with the Jena Spermatica. 


Vena PECTORALES INTERN. 


The Peclorales Interne are ſmall Veins diſpoſed in Pairs, 
towards the Rigbt and Left Hand, behind the Sternum, and 
Parts near it, including the Diaphragmatice Superiores, or 
Pericurdio-diaphragmaticæ, Muiaſting. Mammarie Interne, 

mice, Pericardie, and Gutturales, or Tracheales. 

All theſe ſmall Veins are divided into Right and Left; and 
theſe-are both diſtributed much in the fame manner; but they 
differ in their Origin, becauſe of the Inequality in the Bifur- 
Chtion of the Cava Superior. n ' 


" by 


The Right Vena Mediaftina out anteriorly from the 
Trunk of the ſuperior Cava, a little above the Origin of the 
Arygos; the Left comes from the Subclavia. lf} ung 

I he Right ſuperior Diaphragmatica, or Pericardia Dia- 
þhragmatica, comes anteriorly from the Root of the Bifurcation 
near the Mediaſtina; and is diſtributed by ſeveral Branches to 
the upper, fore, and back Parts of the Hericardium, commu- 
nicating with thoſe of the Left Diaphragmatica, and 3 
panying the Nerve of the ſame Name. The Left ſuperior 
Diaphragmatica comes from the Left Subclavian, a little below, 
the Origin of the Mammaria. 2 1 

The Right internal Mammaria ariſes anteriorly from the 
Jena Cuva, a little below the Angle of the Bifurcation: It 
runs along the neareſt internal or poſterior Edge of the Ster- 
num; and on the cartilaginous Extremities of the Right Ribs, 
together with the Artery of the ſame Name, Having reached 
near the Diaphragm, it ſends it a Branch, which runs toward 
the tendinous Plane, and communicates with the common dia- 
. phragmatic Veins, * 5 

Afterwards this Mammary Vein gives ſmall Branches to the 
Mediaftinum ; and others, between the Ribs, to the Integu- 
ments ; of which thoſe that paſs between, and under, the Car · 
tilages of the laſt true Ribs, run down on the inner or poſterior 
Side of the Muſculi Recti Abdominis, being ramified among 
their fleſhy Fibres, and communicating, really, with the Epi- 
gaſtric Veins, by ſeveral ſmall Twigs. | 

The Left internal Mammaria ariſes anteriorly from the Left 
Subclavian, oppolite to the Cartilage, or anterior Extremity of 
the firſt true Rib. | | 

The Right Lena Thymica, when it ariſes ſeparately, goes 
out from the Bifurcation ; and when it is wanting, the Thymus, 
from whence it takes its Name, is furniſhed by the Gutturalis, 
or ſome other neighbouring Vein: This Vein often reaches no 
lower than the interior Part of the Thymus ; and the Left Vein 
of the ſame Name comes from the Left Subclavian, almoſt 


oppoſite to the Sternum. 


The Right Pericardia ſeems to go out rather from the Ori- 
gin of the Right. Subclavian, than from the Trunk of the ſupe- 
rior Cava; but in this there are many Varieties. It goes to 
the upper Side of the Pericardium, and other neighbouri 
Parts, The Left Pericardia comes ſometimes from the Left 
Subclavian, before the MHammaria; and ſometimes from the 
Mammaria, or Diaphragmatica Superior, on the ſame Side. 

The Right Gutturalis, or Trachealis, goes out from the up- 
per Part of the Bifurcation, above the Mammaria of the ſame 
Side, ſometimes more backward, and ſometimes from the Sub- 
clavia : It is diſtributed to the Glandulz Myroidææ, Trachea 
Arteria, Muſculi Sterno-hyoidzi, Thymus, and Glandule 
Bronchiales : It communicates by lateral Branches, more or leſs 
contorted, with the internal Jugular Vein, and ſometimes by 
another Branch, with a ſmall Vein, which the internal Jugular 
ſends to the Glandula Thyroides, The Left Gutturalis comes 
how the upper or poſterior Part of the Left Subclavian, near 
its Origin, | 

The ſmalleſt internal Pectoral Veins do not always ariſe ſe- 
parately, but have ſometimes a ſmall common Trunk, eſpe- 
cially on the Right Side; and, of all theſe ſmall Veins, the 
Mammaria Interna is the moſt conſiderable. | 


VENAE SUBCLAVIAE. 


The Right Subclavian Vein is very ſhort, and its Courſe very 
oblique; ſo that it appears to ariſe hi her than the Left Vein : 
It ſends off, firſt of all, four large 23 the Yertebralis, 
which is the firſt and moſt poſterior; the Jugularis Interna and 
Externa, and the Axillaris. 

The Left Subclavian ſeems to aſcend but very little, after 
the Bifurcation; becauſe it runs farther, and more tranſverſely, 
than the Right: And in this Courſe it covers the Origin of 
three large Arteries, which come from the Curvature of the 
Aorta: It ſends off four large Branches, beſides the ſmall Pec- 
toral Veins, and receives the Ductus Thoracicus. 

It, alſo, gives off, before its principal Diviſion, a ſmall 
Trunk for 1 Left ſuperior Intercoſtals, which are ſometimes 


ſix in Number, and communicate with the inferior Intercoſtals, 


and with a Branch of the Vena Axygos. This ſmall common 
Intercoſtal Trunk furniſhes, alſo, the Left Broncbialis. 

Each Subclavian Vein, near the Middle of the Clavicula, 
ſends off a Branch, called Cephalica, which deſcends near the 
Surface of the Body, between the Deltoides and Pectoralis Ma- 
Jor, and reaches the Arm. ; | 


VINAE JUGULAREs EXTERNAE. 


Each external Jugular Vein ariſes from the Subclavian, on 
the ſame Side; ſometimes from the Axillaris, and ſometimes 
from the Union of theſe two Veins. The Right and Left do 
not always ariſe in the ſame manner; for ſometimes the rh 
comes from the Subclavian, and the Left from the —— 
| gular, 


VEN. 


ular, on the fame Side: They run up between the Muſculus 
Jutanens, and Ster no- maſtoidaus, being covered by the former, 
and croſſing over the latter. : 
Sometimes they 
when they are ſingle, each of them divides afterwards into two, 
one anterior, and the other poſterior, or rather ſuperior. The 
anterior Vein goes to the Throat and Face, running up to- 
ward the Angle of the lower Jaw; and the poſterior goes to 
the: Temples and Occiput. wy | 

+= "Verna JuGULARIS ExXTERNA ANTERIOR, 
The anterior external Jugular Vein is often a Branch of the 
Jugularis Interna; and ſometimes ariſes from the Communica- 
tions of the two Fagulares, in ſuch a manner as that it cannot 
be ſaid to belong more to the one than to the other. Some- 
times, but very rarely, it comes from the Vena Axillaris. 
It runs up toward the lateral Part of the lower Jaw, between 
the Angle and the Chin, like a Vena Maxillaris:; and ſends 
ſeveral \ GT forwards, backwards, and inwards. | 

Pofteriorly it gives, 1. A 46 Branch on the Side of the 
upper Part of the Larynx, which communicates with the Ju- 
gularis Interna; and, likewiſe, with a large ſhort Branch of 
the poſterior external Jugular. 2. A ſmall Branch which has 
the ſame Communication, but which is not always to be found. 
3- Another ſmall Branch, a little below the lower Jaw, which 
communicates with the poſterior external Jugular. 

Anteriorly-it ſends ſeveral Branches to the Muſcles of the 
Larynx, Sterno-hyoidæi, Thyro-hyoidei, and to the Integu- 
ments; and below the Larynx, it ſends communicating 
Branches to the anterior external Jugular of the other Side. 

A little higher, oppoſite to the Cartilage Thyroides, it gives 
off a tranſverſe Branch, 'which runs on the anterior and lower 
P. t of the Muſculi Sterno-maſtoidæi; and communicates with 
the Jugular of the other Side, though not always by a Vein 
of the ſame Kind. | | 
- The ſuperior and inferior tranſverſe Branches communicate 
on each Side, by Branches more or leſs perpendicular; and ſend 
a ſmall Branch to the Muſculus Quudratus of the Chin, to the 
Mu ſculus Cutaneus, and Integuments. | 

t ſends another large Branch anteriorly towards the Sym- 
pa of the lower Jaw, which, . after having ſupplied the 
axillary Glands, is diſtributed to the Digaſtric Muſcle, to 
the Chin and under Lip. 1 
Ingnteriorly at the fame Place, it ſends out a large Branch, 
which furniſhes the Glandulæ Sublinguales, runs down toward 
the Cornua of the Os FHyoides, to communicate with ſome 
Branches of the Fugularis Interna, and ſends ſeveral Branches 
to the Tongue, called Yene Ranine : It gives off, alſo, a ſmall 
Branch, which running upon the Muſculus Labiorum Trian- 
gularis, to the Commiſſure of the Lips, is diſtributed to the 
neighbouring Parts. 2 

The ſame Branch which gives out the Venæ Raninæ, detaches 
another to the lateral Parts of the Septum Palati, which is 
diſtributed to the Amygdalæ, and to the Uvula; and ſends 
Branches forward to the Membrane, which lines the Arch of 
the Palate. Another Branch goes out from it to the Ptery- 
goidæus Interns, Periſtapbylini, and Cephalo-pharyngei. 

Afterwards the Trunk of the anterior external Jugular Vein 
runs up on the Muſculus Triangularis, where it receives the 
Name of Vena Triangularis, in a winding Courſe, from the 
Angle of the lower Jaw to the great or internal Angle of the 
Orbit, ſending Branches on each Side to the Muſcles and In- 


uments. ; 

Theſe Branches communicate with each other, eſpecially one 
which paſſes under the Zygoma, behind the Os Male, to the 
inferior Orbitary or Spheno-maxillary Fiſſure ; and another 
ſmall Branch, which runs along the inferior Portion of the or- 

bitary Muſclc, to the ſmall or external Angle of the Eye, 
where it communicates with the Temporal and Frontal Rami- 

_ fications. 

It is here to be obſerved, that, under the Angle of the lower 
Jaw, there is a great Variety of Communications between the 
external and internal jugular Veins ; and, alſo, a great Variety 
in the Diſtribution of theſe Veins. 

Almoſt all the Ramifications, which, at this Place, go from 
the external jugular Vein, to be diſtributed on the upper Part of 
the Throat, and on the Face, in ſome Subjects, ariſe, in other 

„ from the internal Jugular; and, ſometimes, one Part 
of them comes from the external Jugular, the reſt from the in- 
ternal. | 

The Trunk of the Vena Angularis, having reached the Bones 
of the Noſe, ſends out a Branch through the lateral Cartilages 
of the Noſe, which is diſtributed to the Nares ; and another, 

which runs down, in a winding Courſe, to the upper Lip. 

' At the great, or inner Angle of the Eye, the ſame Trunk 
ſends off ſeveral other Branches; the firſt of which to the 

Root of the Noſe, and communicating with its Fellow, from 


are double from their very Origins; and 


VEN 
Side, gives ſeveral nal Veins to the Holes of "the 


ITbe ſecond Branch runs up on the Forehead, by the Name 
of Vena Frontalis, antiently Preapareta'y and is diſtributed to 
each Side, communicating with its Fellow, when any ſuch 
Vein is ſounc. 5 

The third Branch enters the Orbit, in a winding Courſe, on 
one Side of the cartilaginous Pulley, and communicates with 
the Sinuſes of the Durs Mater, by the orbitary Sinus of the 


Eye. | 5 
The fourth Branch goes along the Muſculus Superciliaris, and 
of the Orbicularis, — ſmall, or external 


the other 
Offa Nafs. 


the upper 2 
Angle of the Eye, to communicate with the Vena Temporalis, 


and with that Vein which runs along the lower Part of the or- 
bicular Muſcle, with which it —＋ kind of Circle. | 


VenAJUGULARIS EXTERNA POSTERIOR, SIVE SUPERIOR. | 


I be poſterior, or ſuperior external jugular Vein, runs up to- 
ward the parotid Gland, and lower — Part of the Eye, 
gving out 5 gyrus * toward each Side. 

At its Origin it out, eriorly, a principal Branch, 
with its Ramifications, to the Muſcles which — the Scapula, 
and Joint of the Humerus, commonly called Yea pr as map 
and which might be named Superhbumeralis, I 

A little higher, it gives off the Vena Cervicalis, which goes to 
the vertebral Muſcles of the Neck ; this Vein communicates 
with the Humeralis, by ſeveral Arealz, or venous Maſhes, and 
they are both ramified in different manners. | 

heſe Ramifications and Communications are, in Part, co- 
vered by the Muſculus Trapezius, and communicate, alſo, with 
ow, ranches Ka: _ Occipitalis, and with a Branch of 
the ſuperior in ein, which perforates the firſt inter- 
coſtal Muſcle. a 12 A 

Near the cervical Vein, but a little more outward, it gives 
off, ſometimes, the ſmall Vena Cephalica, which runs down be- 
tween the Pecloralis major and Deltoides, and unites with the 
Vena Cephalica of the Arm. 

Backward it detaches the Vena Occipitalis, which is diftri- 
buted on the Occiput, and, ſometimes, comes from the Vena 
Vertebralit, or Axillaris, It, alſo, ſends out a ſmall Vein, 
which enters the Cranium by the poſterior maſtoide Hole, and 
terminates in one of the lateral Sinuſes of the Dura Mater, 
This Branch comes, ſometimes, ſrom another Vein. 

Having reached as far as the parotid Gland, it forms Com- 
munications with the anterior external Jugular, under the Angle 
of the lower Jaw, and then paſſes through the parotid Gland, 
between that Angle and the Condyle, giving off a large Branch 
which communicates with another Branch common to the in- 
ternal and anterior external Jugulars, 

Sometimes there are ſeveral Branches, which, having run a 
very little Way, unite together, and repreſent the ſhort large 
eg forming Areolæ, or Maſhes, through which the Nerves 

8. | 
Afterwards, it paſſes before the Ear, taking the Name of 
Vena Temporalis, which is diſtributed to the Temples, and la- 
teral Parts of the Head, towards the Occiput and Forehead, 
Sometimes the temporal Vein has two Origins, whereof one is 
from the Jugularis interna, . 

The temporal Vein of one Side communicates above, with its 
Fellow on the other Side; before, with the Vana Frontalis ; and 
behind, with the Vena Occipitalis, Oppoſite to the Ear it gives 


out a large Branch, one Ramification of which runs under the 


lower Edge of the Zygoma ; and, then returning, communi- 
cates with another Ramification from the ſame Jugular, a little 
below the Condyle of the lower Jaw, forming a kind of Iſland 
irregularly round. | 
hind this Condyle, it gives Branches to the Temporal 
Muſcle, to the neighbouring Parts of the upper Jaw, and to 
the Inſide of the lower Jaw, almoſt in the ſame manner as is 
done by the Arteries. | 
Only one of theſe Branches runs from without inward, be- 
tween the Condyloide and Coronoide Apophyſes, to be diſtri- 
buted to the Muſculus Temporalis and Pterygoidgi, ſending off 
a Ramification to the Maſleter, in its Paſſage. "SH 
| Vena JUGULARIS INTERNA, 


The internal Jugular Vein is the largeſt of all thoſe that go 
to the Head, though not ſo large as it ſeems to be when in- 
; It runs up behind the Sterno-maftoideus, and Omo-hyoideus 
which it croſſes, along the Sides of the Yertebre of the Neck, 
2 Edge of the Longus Colli, to the Foſſula in the Foramen 

cerum of the Baſis Cranii. n 

The firſt Branches which it ſends off, are ſmall, and go ta 
the Thyroide Glands : About two Fi breadth, higher up, 
it detaches a middle-fized Branch, which runs laterally toward 
the Larynx, and may be named Jena Gutturalis. Thi 

2 : 


> wa 
Tunis guttural Vein divides, principally, into three Branches, 
the loweſt of which goes to the oide Gland, and nei 
boring Muſcles; the middle Branch io the Larynx, and Mu/- 
culi Thyroidei, and the third runs upward, to the great Com- 
munication between the two Jugularer. In this, however, 
| there is ſome Variety, and I have ſeen the Left guttural Vein 
out from the Axiliaris, eng i F ATA 
About the ſame Diſtance upward, almoſt oppoſite to the Os 
Hyrides, the internal Jugular gives another Branch, which 
ſends Ramifications to the Muſcles belonging to that Bone, and 
others, which communicate with the foregoing Branch: This 
other Branch runs upward toward the Parotid (ang and Angle 
of the lower Jaw, where' it ſends communieating Branches for- 
ward and backward, to the two external Jugulars, DAS 
It is at this Place, alſo, that the internal Jugular ſometimes 
produces the Vena Maxillaris Interna, and all its Ramifications. 
The internal Jugular ſends another Branch backward, which 
is diſtributed to the Oceiput, Where it communicates with a 
Branch of the Vertebralis, and through 1 Maftoide 
Hole, with the lateral Sinus of the Dura Mater: This Com- 
- munication is ſometimes by an Anaſlomoſis, with a Branch of 
the external Jugular, or of the Cervicalis, which goes thither. 
Afterwards it reaches the Foramen Lacerum of the Baſis Cra- 
ni, bending a little, and ſending off ſmall Twigs to the Pha- 


yynx, and neighbouring Muſcles. 
Vena VERTEBRALIS. 


The vertebral Vein ariſes poſteriorly from the Subclavia, or 
Avillaris, ſometimes by two Stems, ſometimes by one, which 
ſoon afterwards divides into two. by | 
The firſt and principal Stem gives out a Branch called Jena 
Cervicalis, which is diſtributed to the neighbouring Muſcles, 
and afterwards runs up through the Holes of the tranſverſe Apo- 
phyſes of the Vertebræ Colli. This cervical Branch comes ſome- 
times from the Axillaris. | 
The other Stem of the vertebral Vein rans up on the Side 
of the Yertebre, and, having reached the fourth, or, ſometimes, 
higher, it runs in between the tranſverſe Apophy ſes of that Ver- 
tebra, and of the fifth, to join the firſt or principal Stem. 

'Thus the vertebral Vein accompanies the Artery of the ſame 
Name, ſometimes ih one Trunk, ſometimes in ſeveral Stems, 
through all the Holes of the tranſverſe Apophyſes of the Ver- 
tebræ Colli, all the way to the great Foramen Occipitale, com- 
municating with the occipital Veins, and ſmall occipital Sinuſes 
of the Dura Mater. ‚ 

In its Paſſage it gives off one Branch, which enters by the 
poſterior condyloide Hole of the Os Occipitis, and communicates 
with the lateral Sinus of the Dura Mater; but it is not always 
to be met with, . 

As theſe Veins run through the Holes in the tranſverſe Apo- 
phy ſes, they ſend Branches forward to the anterior Muſcles of 
the Neck and to the ſmall interior Muſcles of the Head. 

Other Branches go, alſo, outward, and backward, to the 
Aliſſculi Franſverſales, and Fertebrales Colli, and inward to the 
great Canpl of the ſpinal Marrow, where they form Sinuſes, 
which communicate with thoſe on the other Side. 

Theſe vertebral Sinuſes are pretty numerous, and placed one 
above another, all the way to the Occiput ; the lower commu- 
nicate with the upper, and at the great Foramen of the Os Oc- 
cipitis there is a Communication between them and the occi- 
pital Sinuſes of the Dura Mater. 


VNA AXILLARIS. 


The Subclavian Vein, having ſent off the Branches already 
deſcribed, goes out of the Thorax, and paſſes before the anterior 
Portion of the Muſculus Scalenus, and between the firſt Rib and 
the Clavicle;, to the Axi/la : Through this Courſe it takes the 
Name of Vena Axillaris, and gives off ſeveral Branches, the 

rincipal of which are, the Jenæ Muſculares, Thoracice, and 
2 Cepbalica, which is ſometimes double. 

- The firſt Veins which it ſends off, are the Muſculares, diſtri- 
buted to the middle Portion of the Muſculus Trapezius, to the 
Angularis, Infraſpinatus and Subſcapularis ; and as ſome of 
theſe Branches go to the Shoulder exteriorly, others inte- 
riorly, = Vine Scapulares are diſtinguiſhed into external and 
internal, | | | 

A. little before the Axillaris reaches the Axilla, it ſends out 
the Vene Thorarice, one of which is ſuperior, called, alſo, 
Mammaria Externa, and the other inferior: It likewiſe ſends 
| Ramifications to the Muſculus Subſcapularis, Teres major, Teres 
minor, Supraſpinatus, Latiſſimus Dori, Serratus major, Pe- 

| Gtoralis minor, Pedtoralis majer, and to the Glands of the 
Axilla; and, ſometimes, gives a communicating Branch to the 
Vena Baſilica. 

The Axillaris, having reached the Side of the Head of the Os 
Humeri, produces a very conſiderable Branch, named Vena Ce- 
phalica ; and afterwards runs along the Arm, by the Name of 
5 „ a 
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Vena B:ifilica, which, however, appears, ſometimes, to be ra- 
ther a Branch, than x Continuation, of the Trunk of the Axi/- * 
laris ; in which Caſe, the Cephalica and . might be look d 
upon as two principal Branches of the axillary Vein. 5 
LEST K 2 


The cephalic Vein, which is a Branch of the Axillarits, at a 
ſmall Diſtance from its Origin, joins the ſmall Cephalica, which 
runs down from the Subclavia, or Jugularit externa, having, 
till then, run near the Surface of the Body between the De- 
toides and Pettoralis major, and, ſometimes, - theſe two Veins 
communicate before their Union. | 

The great Cephalica runs down between the Tendons of the 
laſt-mentioned- Muſcles, and along the outer Edge of the ex- 
ternal-Portion of the Biceps, communicating ſeveral times with 
the Jena Baſilica, and ſending ſmall Ramifications, on each 
Side, to the neighbouring cles, Fat, and Skin. Some 
Branches go out from its upper Part, which, lower down, unite 
again with the Trunk. | | 73 5581 

A little below the external Condyle of the Os Humeri it de- 
taches a Branch back ward, which runs up between the Muſ- 
culus Brachialis and the upper Portion of the Supinator Lengus; 
and afterwards bends back between the Os Humeri and 5 
næus Externus, where it communicates with ſome Branches of 
the Baſilica. | PART 1 3 

Having reached very near the Fold of the Arm, it is di- 
vided into two principal Branches, one long, the other ſhort: 
The long Branch is named Radialis Externa, and the ſhort one 
may be called Mediana Cephalica, to diſtinguiſh it from an- | 
other Mediana, which is a ſhort Branch of the Baſilica, and 
therefore ought to be called Vena Mediana Baſilica. 

The external radial Vein runs along the Radius between the 
Muſcles and Integuments, giving of Branches toward both. 
Sides, which communicate with other Branches of the ſame 
Vein, and with ſome from the Baſilica, forming Areolæ, much 
in the ſame manner as the Saphena does in the lower Extre- 


mity. ; 

The Mediana Cephalica runs down obliquely toward the 
middle of the Fold of the Arm, under the Integuments, and 
over the Tendon of the Biceps, where it joins a ſhort Branch 
of the ſame Kind from the Bafilica, which I have already 
named Mediana Baſilica, Theſe two Mediane unite in an 


Am the Apex of which is turned downward, | 


rom this angular Union, or Anaſtomoſis, a conſiderable 
Branch out, which runs down on the fore Arm, uniting 
on one Side with the Jena Cephalica, and communicating, on 
the other, with the Baſilica, by ſeveral irregular Areo/z. The 


Name of Madiana is given to this large Branch, as well as to 


the two other ſhort ones, by the Union of which it is formed; 
but, that they may not be confounded, this large Branch may 
be termed Mediana major, or media, the Names already given 
to the other two being retained. | 
From this Union of the two lateral Medianæ, and, ſome- 
times, from the Origin of the Mediana Media, which is the 
true Mediana of Riolanus, a Brangh goes out, which runs down 
on the Inſide of the fore Arm, oppoſite to the interoſſeous Li- 
gament, and is called Jena Cubiti Profunda. It goes to the 
neighbouring Muſcles, and communicates with the other Veins 
of the fore Arms. The Mediana Cephalica ſometimes ſends 
down a long Branch, called Radialis Interna, which lies almoſt 
parallel to the Radialis Externa. | 
Afterwards, the Cephalica, having reached the Extremi 
the Radius, is diftributed, by om Areolz, almoſt 2 ho 
ſame Courſe with the radial Artery. IT | 
A particular Branch goes out from it, which runs more or 


 lefs ſuperficially, between the Thumb and Metacarpus, by the 


Name of Cephalica Pollicis. The Areole furniſh the inter- 
oſſeous Muſcles and Integuments, and communicate with a 
ſi _ Branch from the Bafilica, called, by the Antients, Sal- 
vateids ; ; . 


Vena BASILICA. 


The. Antients termed the baſilic Vein of the Right Arm the 
Vein of the Liver, or Vena Hepatica Brachii; and that of the 
Left Arm the Vein of the Spleen, or Vena Splenica Brachii : It 
has ſometimes a double Origin, by a Branch of Communica» 
tion with the Trunk of the Axillaris. 

It tends off, firſt of all, under the Head of the Os Humeri, 
a pretty large Branch, which paſſes almoſt tranſverſly round the 
Neck of that Bone, from within backward, and from behind 
outward, running up on the. Scapula, where it is ramified on 
the Deitoides, and communicates with the Yene Scapulares ex- 
terne. This Branch may be named Vena Subbunieralis, or Ar- 
ticularis, as the Artery which lies in the ſame Place, they both 
having much the ſame Courſe. E 

This articular Vein ſends down two principal Branches, one 
of which runs along the Inſide of the Bone, to which, and ta 


the P:riofleum, it gives ſmall Veins: The other turns forward, 
toward the An Arm, between the Bone and the Bi- 
ceps,” and communicates with the Cephalica, | b 
Below the Neck of the Or Humeri, near the Hollow of the 
Axilla,and behind the Tendon of the Pectoralis major, the Baſilica 
ſends out a conſiderable Branch,” which runs down on the Side 
of the brachial Artery, and furniſhes the neighbouring Muſcles 
on both Sides. This Vein is named Profunda Brachii, or Pro- 
funda ſupertor. | Dan | nicks 
Immediately afterwards, the W detaches two or three 
ſmall Veins, which run down very cloſely joined to the brachial 
Artery, ſurrounding it, at different Diftances, by ſmall Tw » 
which communicate with each other; Theſe Veins might 
named Venæ Satellites Arteriæ Brachiales. * 1 
Theſe ſmall Veins, which often ariſe from the Pre 
perior, communicate with the Baſilica and Cephatica ; and, 
having reached the Fold of the Arm, they divide like the Ar- 
tery ; and the ſame Diviſions are continued along the whole fore 
Arm, through all 'which Space they accompany and ſurround 
the arterial Branches, in the manner already ſaid. ; 
Afterwards the Bafilica continues its Courſe along the Inſide 
of the Os  Humeri, between the Muſcles and 3 
forming many Communications with the Vena Pre „ Satel- 
lites, and Cephalica, and ſupplying the Muſcles and Inte- 
ments, 2 5 F ; 
Having reached the inner Condyle, and having ſent off ob- 
liquely, in the Fold of the Arm, the Medrana Baſilica, it runs 
along the Ulna, between the Integuments and Muſcles, a little 
toward the Outſide, by the Name of Cubitalis Externa, till 
communicating with the LON Satellites, and Cephalica. 
Having detached the Mediana Baſilica, it ſends out another 
Branch, which runs down along the Inſide of the fore Arm 
near the Ulna, and communicates with the Mediana major. 
This Branch may be named Cubitalis Interna, 
The Bafilica,having, at length, reached the Extremity of the 
ina, ſends ſeveral Branches to the convex Side of the us 3 
one of which, named Salvatella, goes to that Side of the little 
Finger next the Ring Finger, having firſt communicated with 
the Cephalica, by means of the venal Areole, conſpicuous on the 
Back of the Hand : In the other Fingers this Vein follows nearly 


the ſame Courſe with the Artery. 


In general, the external or ſuperficial Veins of the fore Arm 


are larger than the internal, but they are accompanied only by 
ſmall Arteries; whereas the deep Veins accompany large Ar- 
teries. | | | 
| VENA Cava IxTERTOR. 


The inferior Vena Cava, having run down about a quarter of 
an Inch from the Right Auricle of the Heart, within the Peri- 
cardium, as has been already ſaid, pierces that Membrane, and 
the tendinous Portion of the Diaphragm, which adhere very 
cloſely to each other. 

At this Place it gives off the Yene Diaphragmatice, or Phre- 
nice, Which. are difiributed to the Diaphragm, and appear prin- 
cipally on its lower Side, one toward the Right Hand, and one 
toward the Left : The right Vein is more backward, and lower, 
than the left ; the left is diſtributed partly to the Pericardium, 
and partly to the 8 and ſometimes they ſend Ramifi- 
cations to the Capſule Renales, much in the ſame manner as 
the Arteriæ Phrenicæ. | 

The inferior Cava, having perforated the Diaphragm, paſſes 
through the poſterior Part — the great Fiſſure of e pe- 
netrating a little into the Subſtance of that Viſcus, between the 
— Lobe and the Lobulus Spigelii, being, however, covered 

ut very little, on the back Side, by the Subſtance of the Liver, 
till it reaches the Lobulus. 

In its Paſſage it ſends off, commonly, three large Branches, 
called Jenæ Hepatice, which are ramified in the Liver. Some- 
times there are only two, and ſometimes four. | | 

Beſides theſe large Branches, it ſends out ſome other ſmall 
ones, either before, or immediately after, it goes out of the 
Liver ; which, according to ſome Anatomiſts, anſwer to the 
Branches of the hepatic Artery, as the large Branches do to 
thoſe of the Venæ Porte. | 
In the Fetus, as the Vena Cava paſſes by the Liver, it gives 
off the Ductus Venoſus, which communicates with the Sinus of 
the Vena Porta, and, in Adults, is changed to a flat Ligament. 

After its Paſſage through the Liver, the Vena Cava turns 
from before backward, and from right to left, toward the Spina 
Derfi, placing itſelf on the right Side of the Aorta, which it 
accompanies from thence downward. 

_ Having got as low as the Arterie Renales, it gives off the 
Veins of the ſame Name, termed, formerly, Jenæ Emulgentes, 
and which are the largeſt of all the Veins that go from the Cava 
Inferior, from the Liver to the Bifurcation. 

Ibe right renal Vein is the ſhorteſt, and runs down a little 


- 


Su- 
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obliquely, becauſe of the Situation of the Kidney5 The left 
Vein, which is the longeſt, eroſſes on the fore Side of the Trunk 


of the Aorta, immediately above the ſuperior meſenteric Ar» 
d up the Ven Gapſulares, which go to the Gn 
ler; and downward, the Fine 4dips/er, which go to 
the paints Covering of the Kidneys; and, ordinarily, tho left 
renal Vein furniſhes the left ſpermatic Vein: Aſterwurd. they run 
to the Sinus, or Cavity of the Kidneys, in the Subſtance of 
which they are diſtributed, by numerous Ramifications. 

A little below the renal Veins, the Trunk of the Cava ſends 
out anteriorly, toward the right Side, the right Vena Spermatica. 
The; left ſpermatic Vein comes, commonly, though not always, 
from the left Renalis ; both Veins accompany the ſpermaticAr- 
teries to the Parts to be mentioned hereafter. ia 
In their P they ſend ſeveral ſmall Branches, on each 
Side, to the Peritomeum and Meſentery ; where they ſeem to be 
Joined, by Aua ſtom ſes, with the Jena Meſaraice, and, conſe» 
quently, with the Yene Porte. 

They ſometimes ſend a conſiderable Branch over the iliac 
Muſcle, which, afterwards, dividing into two, one Branch runs 
up to the Membrana —_— of the Kidneys, the other runs 
down on the laſt- mentioned Muſcle. | 

About the ſame Height with the ſpermatic Vein, the inferior 
Cava ſends off poſteriorly, in ſome Subjects, a Branch which 
runs upward, and communicates with the Fena Azygos. Some- 
times this Branch goes out from one or other of the Renales, 
14 pe hatin 6 true Continuation of the Extremity of the 

Zyg05. 

he Cava ſends, alſo, off poſteriorly, the Venæ Lumbares, 
which commonly ariſe in Pairs, in the ſame manner as the Ar- 
teries of the ſame Name go out from the Aorta. Theſe may be 
divided into ſuperior and inferior Veins. 8 | 

Their Origins vary in different manners: Sometimes the Cava 

ives off a Branch to each Side below the firſt Vertebra of the 

ins, which, like a common Trunk, furniſhes the lumbar 

Veins: This Branch communicates with the Azygos. 

Sometimes a conſiderable Branch goes out — the lower 
Extremity of the Cava, near the Bifurcation, principally on the 
right Side ; which, afterwards, running up between the Bodies 
and tranſverſe Apophyſes of the Vertebre, detaches the Yene 
Lumbares, and communicates with the Azygos. 

Sometimes a like Branch comes from the __— of the 
left Vena 1liaca, and, running upon that Side in the ſame man- 
ner, produces the Lumbares, This Branch, alſo, communi- 
cates with the Azygos, and with the ſuperior or deſcending Ra- 
mus Lumbaris. 

The Venæ Lumbares, on one Side, communicate, by tranſ- 
verſe Branches, with thoſe of the other Side, and, alſo, with 
each other, by Branches more or leſs longitudinal. Ihe firſt 
and ſecond often go from the Aayges, and thereby they commu- 
nicate with the intercoſtal Veins. | | 
The lumbar Veins ſend ſmall Capillaries, in their Paſſage, to 
the Subſtance of the Bodies of the Yertebre ; and they are diſ- 
tributed to the Muſcles of the Abdomen, Quadratus Lum- 
borum, Pſoas, and Iliacus. They ſend Branches, alſo, to the 
neighbouring vertebral Muſcles, and to the Canal of the Spine; 
and communicate with the venous Sinuſes, in the ſame manner 
as the Intercoſtals. | 

The inferior Cava, having reached as low as the laſt YVertebra 
of the Loins, and near the Bifurcation of the Aorta, runs in 
behind the right iliac Artery, and there is divided into two ſub- 
altern Trunks, called the right and left iliac Veins, 

The Extremity of the Trunk of the Vena Cava paſſes, in 
ſome Subjects, behind the Origin of the right iliac Artery; in 
others, it is the left iliac Vein which paſſes there, and, conſe- 
uently, croſſes the right iliac Artery: Afterward, the left iliac 
Vein accompanies the inſide of the left Artery, till it goes out 
of the Abdomen: Therefore the iliac Veins lie on the Inſides 
of the Arteries at this Place. | 

From this Bifurcation of the Vena Cava, and, often, from 
the Origin of the left /liaca, the Vena Sacra goes out, and ac- 
companies the Artery of the ſame Name in its Diſtribution, to 
the Os Sacrum, to the Nerves which lie there, and to the Mem- 
branes which cover both Sides of that Bone. | 

VNA ILIAc A. SES... 


Each original iliac Vein is divided, on the Side of the Os Sa- 
crum, much after the ſame manner as the Arteries, into two 
large Trunks, or mar ns” Veins: This ſecond Bifur- 
cation is about a Finger's-breadth below that of the iliac Ar- 
teries. 

One of theſe Trunks is named Vena Iliaca Externa, or an- 
terior; the other Interna, or poſterior. The external Vein is, 
alſo, named, ſimply, Iliaca; and the internal, Fypogaffrica. 
The external Vein ſeems to be the trus Continuation of the 

„„ L | | vt] Trunk, 


by” fo both Veins accompany the renal Arteries. 
W ſen 
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Trunk, and the Hypogaſtrica only a Branch. I here ſpeak of Externz 3 and they that gg to the Parts of Generation, Pg. 
adult Bodies; becaule, in che Fertus, there is a conſiderable Vu. dice Inn, The external Hemerrboidales communicate with 
the internal Veins of the fame Name, , which come from the 


riation.. \ 4 inn . 

Theſe Veins follow nearly the Courſe and Diſtribution of the ſmall Jens Meſaraica, one of the Branches of the V 

iliac Arteries, except that the bypogaſtric Vein does not ſend off as we ſhall ſee hereafter. + 1 25 ig e, 
the Vena Umiilicalis, + Ihe external iliac Veins lie more or leis vin Cn fic: . 


. . 


on the inſide of the Arteries, in the manner already faid 5 but 


G 


the hypogaſtric Veins, in the Bottom of the Pelvis, lie almoſt The, crural Vein goes out under the L amentum Hullin, ul 


behind the Arteries, on the ſame Side. the inſide of the crural Artery, and n gives ſm 


The external Iliac, a little before it leaves the Abdomen, riorly between the Integuments and the Sartorius, following 


near the Ligamentum Fallopii, lying upon the Pſoas and iliac Muſ- the Direction of that Muſcle, almoſt all the way to the inſide « 


and ee lower Portions of the Jduſculi Abdominis, and to After the Origin of the Saphena, as the Trunk of the crural 
the Muſeulus Iliacus. | 


a 
Vein a Branch is, ſometimes, detached to the Muſculus Obtu- © 


* it ſends ſeveral ſmall Ramifications to the neighbouring and then it gives out others more anteriorly, which, running 


. of lliaca, it takes that of the Cruralis. merous pho mh, 2 Sometimes theſe Communications 
b come all from the Ramifications of one Branch. 
VIVA HYPOGASTRICA. The Saphena, having run down on the Thigh, as low as the 


The hypogaftric, or internal iliac Vein, runs behind the Ar- Middle of the Sartorius, ſends off to the ſame Side ſeveral 
tery of the ſame Name, making the ſume kind of Arch, from Branches, which communicate with each other, and with the 


which the following Branches go out. ſuperior Branches already mentioned; and, as they run down, 
From the poſterior, or convex Part of the Arch, it gives a they communicate again with, the Trunk of the Saphena. 
Branch to the ſuperior lateral Part of the Os Sacrum, which is heſe two Sorts of Communications furniſh a third collate- 


diſtributed to the Mu ſculus Sacer, or Tranſver/o- pinalis Lum- ral Kind ; from which, alſo, particular Branches are detached, 
borum, and other Muſcles thereabouts, and to the Cavity of the which communicate with each other at different Diſtances all 
Bone, which it enters through the firſt great Hole. the Way to the Knee, | : 
A little lower, on the ſame Side, it ſends out another, which Between theſe upper and lower Branches, the Saphena ſends 
is diſtributed much in the ſame manner with the former, and backward a particular Branch, which, after being diſtributed 
enters the ſecond Hole. to the Integuments which cover the Gracilis internus and Tri- 
From the external lateral Part of the ſame Arch, a little an- ceps, turns backward; and, a little below the Ham, runs in 
tetiorly, it ſends out a large Branch, which runs behind the among the Muſcles ſituated there, and communicates with an- 
reat ſciatic Sinus, and is diſtributed to the Muſculi Glutæi, other Branch, which may be termed hr A minor. 
Pyriforms, and OGemelli. 125 ef Afterwards the Trunk of the great Saphena runs down on 
Lower down, the fame lateral Part of the hypogaſtric Vein the Inſide of the Tibia, lying always near the Skin; and, at 
gives out another large Branch, which, having run a little way, the upper Part of that Bone, it ſends Branches forward, out- 
detaches ſeveral Ramifications z« and, afterward, reaching da ward, and backward, 
Foramen Ovale of the Os Iunominatum, perforates the obturator The anterior Branches go to the Integuments on the upper 
Muſcles, communicates with the crural Vein, and is diſtributed Part of the Leg ; the poſterior, to thoſe which cover the Gaſ- 
to the Muſculus Pectinaus, Triceps, and neighbouring Parts. trocnemit, and communicate with the little Saphena ; and the 
This Vein is termed Obturatrix, from its paſſing through the external Branches are, alſo, diſtributed to the Fat and Integu- 
Muſcles of that Name. ments; and, having reached as low as the Middle of the Tibia, 
Among the Branches ſent off by the Vena Obturatrix, before it ſends a communicating Branch to the Trunk of the great Sa- 
it perforates the Muſcles,” one is ſituated exteriorly, which runs phena. 
toward the ſciatic Suu, to the Muſcrlus Ilincus, the ſuperior From this Communication, a Branch goes out anteriorly, 
Part of the Obturator Internus, and to the Os Ilium, near its which runs along the Integuments of the Tibia all the Way to 
Symphyſis with the Os Iſebium. — the outer Ancle, having in its Paſſage communicated again 
* Interiotly, the ſame obturator Vein ſends off another Branch, with the great Saphena. | 
which is diſtributed to the Ureters, Bladder, and internal Parts As the Saphena runs down on the Inſide of the Tibia, it ſends 
of Generation in both Sexes. It communicates with the ſper- out a Branch near the Middle of that Bone, which runs up be- 
matic Veins, and is more conſiderable in Women than in Men. hind the Tendons of the Sartorius, Gracilis Internus, and 
Laſtly, The hypogaſtric Vein runs back ward, and goes out Semi-nervoſus, then between the Tibia and upper End of the 
of the Petvis, above the Ligament which lies between the in- Soleus, and is joined by an Anaſtomoſis with the Crural Vein. 
ferior lateral Part of the Os Facrum, and Spine of the Iſchiun; It, alſo, detaches to the fore Part of the Tibia ſome Branches 
and, as it goes out, it is ramiſied, principally, upward and down - irregularly tranſverſe, which, having been diſtributed to the 
ward, * | 4 (EE Periaſteum and Bone, communicate with other Branches al- 
It ſendoa large Branch upward, to the lower Part of the Os ready mentioned. "IT | 
Sacrum, and two, or more, downward; which, running behind At the lower Part of the Tibia, the Saphena produces a con- 
the ſame” Ligament, are diſtributed to the Buttocks, Anus, ſiderable Branch, which runs obliquely forward over the Joint 
neighbouring Portion of the Muſculus Peftiners, and to the ex- of the Tarſus toward the outer Ancle, ſending off ſeveral Ra- 
ternal Parts of Generation, nearly in the ſame manner with the mifications, which communicate with each other, and with 
Artery which accompanies them. | the Trunk of the Sapbena. 55 5 


The Veins that go to the Au, are termed Hamorrhvidales 5 


* 
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Laſlly, che Extremity of this Trunk paſſes on the fore Side 
ncle; and runs . — the Skin, along 


of the inner A, 
the Interſtice between the firſt two metatarſal Bones to 5 che 
it ſends a Branch out- 


great Toe, wherg this Vein terminates. 
Having got below the inner Ancle, 
ward and forward, which runs under, and, in ſome: meaſure; 
accompanies the anterior Tibial Artery. Interiorly it ſends an- 
other Branch, almoſt from N which paſſes under 
the Foot, communicating with the external Tibial Vein by ir- 
regular Arches, from which Veins are ſeat to the Joes 
iſtly, before the Saphena terminates at the great Toe, it 
detaches a kind of tranſverſe Arch over the Metatarſus, which 
communicates by ſeveral Branches with that Arch which lies on 
the Joint of the Tarſus, and ſends others to the Toes, , Ibis 
Arch. gives off, alſo, another Branch, which runs up behind the 
outer Ancle, and communicates - with the Jena Tibialis ex- 
Cox rIxuATION OE THE VENA CRURALTS.” | 


The Crural Vein having ſent off the Saphena, and the ſmall 
Branches for the Pectineus, as has been ſaid, runs down 


* 


on the Thigh behind the Crural Artery. Oppoſite to the little - at di 


Trochanter, it produces two large {ſhort Branches, or one which 
afterwards divides into two, whereof one is anterior, the other 

ſterior. | | 
"The anterior Branch runs more or leſs tranſverſly. forward, 
to be diſtributed to the Vaſtus Internus, lower Part of the Pecti- 
neus, and of the ſecond Triceps, and to the other two Muſcles 
of the ſame Name, running in between them as it goes from 
one to the otlier. | +. | 
+» The poſterior Branch, runs more or leſs tranſverſly back- 
ward, and furniſhes the Glutæi, Yaſtus Externus, and Begin- 
ning of the Biceps, Shs ; 
A little below theſe two Branches, about the upper Extre- 
mity of. the Vaſtus Internus, the Crural Vein produces a Branch, 
which runs down on the Side of the Trunk, covering the Cru- 
ral Artery, almoſt as low as the Ham, where it is again united 
to the Trunk by an Anaſtomoſis; and fometimes it is continued 
ſeparate a little Way down on the Leg. It has the Name of 
Jena Sciatica, from the Sciatic Nerve which it accompanies. 
On the Outſide of. this Anaſtomoſis, the Crural Vein gives 
off a Branch, which runs backward between the Biceps and 
neighbouring Muſcles, and ſo downward on the back Side of 
the Leg a little TN and very near the Skin, all the Way 
to the outer Ancl his Vein is termed Saphena minor, or 
externa. Ew „ | | 

SAPHENA MINOR, 


The little Saphena, having got near the Integuments in its 
Courſe downward, gives out a Brahch, which runs backward, 
and communicates with the great Saphena about the Middle of 
the back Side of the Thigh. 31 | 
- Immediately above and below the Ham, this Vein ſends out 
other Branches, which, alſo, communicate with the Saphena 
major; and, having run down about one third Part of the 
back Side of the Tibia, it ſends off another Branch, which is 
afterwards reunited to the Trunk. | 
About the Beginning of the Teude Achillis, the little Sa- 
runs outward in the Integuments, toward the outer 
Ancles, where it terminates in cutaneous Ramifications ſent to 
every Side. | | 
. Vena PoPLITEA. | 


The Crural Vein having detached the little Saphena, ru 
down between the Biceps and the other Flexors of the Leg, 
cloſely accompanied by the Crural Artery, between which and 
the inner Condyle of the Os Femoris it is ſituated, | 
A little above the Ham, it takes the Name of Vena Poplitea, 
and, as it runs down betwixt the two Condyles, it gives 
Branches to the Flexor Muſcles above-mentioned, to the lower 
and poſterior Parts of both YVa/ti, and to the Fat which lies 
above the Interſtice of the two Condyles. . 
It, alſo, gives off ſeveral other Branches, one of which runs 
up laterally between the outer Condyle and the Biceps, and then 
turning forward, is ramified in the fame manner with the Ar- 
tery. - Another Branch goes backward, ſending Ramifications 
to the Beginning of the Ga/trocnemn ; after which, it runs 
down on the back Side of theſe Muſcles, to the Tendo Achil- 
Near the internal Condyle, the Poplitea ſends ſome lateral 
Branches to the Extremities of the neighbouring Muſcles, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Semi- nervaſus, and Semi- membranaſus. Laſtly, 
it ſends a Branch toward the external Condyle, which having 
tun for a ſmall Space on the Peronæus Longus, goes back again 
into the Trunk. - | | 
The Vena Peoplitea runs down immediately behind the Muſ- 
cle of the ſame Name, at the lower Part of which it ſends 


tions to the neighbouring Portions of the Muſculi Peronæi, and 
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off ſeveral Ramifications, to each Side, 1yhjch, divide and unite 
again in different Ways and Degrees, and after warde it lies 
its Name; being divided into three conſidętable Branches, call 
Tibialis, anterior, Tibiatis poſterior, and Peranea, of which 
Tubialis poſterior is molt frequently a Coutiguation of the Trunk, 


3 : TBI IEE 1 
aided 
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and the other two like Branches. 
xx Tiprarrs Arb 


The anterior Tibial Vein, having difiributed ſome fing 
vranches from its very Beginning, to, the Muſcles behind the 
cads of the two Bones of the Leg, perforates the interoſſeous 
Ligament from behind, forward * rum between the ſupe-⸗ 
rior Portions of the AMauſculus Tibialis Awticus, and Extenſor 
MW l yr en rs 
As ſoon as it pierces the interoſſeous Ligament, it diſiribu 
_ fun e n. fr. I the 2 of the Tibia 21 SN 
Which run to the Joint of the Knee, and communicate wit 
the lateral Branches of the aua Peplitea,... 1 - Fae A | 
Afterwards it divides. into two'or three Branches, which run 
down together on the fore Side of the interolleous Ligament. i 
8 with the anterior I ibial Artery, which they ſurrout 
ent Diſtances, by ſmall communicating Circles, | 
_ Theſe Branches, having reached the — — of the 
Leg, unite. in one, which afterwards divides into ſeveral, the 
Ramifications of which are diſtributed to the Foot, —_ 
A particular Branch goes. out from. the. reunited Portion, 
which at the lower Part of the Leg, perforates the interoſſeous 
Ligament from before backward, and communicates with the 
Vena Tibialis poſter ior. «ow Fas EO ta 
Vena TiBlALIS POSTERIOR 


The poſterior Tibial Vein gives off, from its Beginning, a 
Branch toward the Inſide, which is diſtributed to the Gee, 
nemii and Soleus. This Vein is named Furalis. 3 

Afterward the poſterior Tibialis runs down between the Co- 
leut and Tibialis Lebte, giving Branches to each of them. It 
is divided in the lame manner as the Tibialis anterior, into two 
or three Branches, which as they run, ſurround the correſpond- 
ing Artery, by ſmall communicating Circles formed at different 

Diſtances, —_ a; . 

It continues this Courſe in Company with the Artery as low 
as the outer Ancle, furniſhing the Muſculus'Tibialis pofticus, 
and the long Flexors of the Toes, At the lower Part of the 

Leg, it communicates with a tranſverſe Branch of the Saphen 
and with the anterior Libial Vein, in the manner already ſaid. 

_ Laſtly, it paſſes on the Inſide of the Os Calcis, under th 
Sole of the Foot, where it forms the Vena Plantares, by ” 
viding into ſeveral tranſverſe Arches, which communicate with 
each other, and with the Saphena, and ſend Ramifications to 
the Toes, nearly in the ſame manner as the Arteria Plantaris, 


Vena PERONZA, © | 


The Vena Peroæa is, alſo, double, and ſometimes triple, 
It runs down on the Inſide of the Fibula, almoſt in the ſame 
Direction with the Arteria Peronea, which it, alſo, ſurrounds 
at different Diſtances, by communicating Branches, after the 
manner of the Tibialis poſterior, ES "Jag 

It runs down as low as the outer Ancle, communicating ſe- 
veral times with the Tib:alis poſteriar, and ſendin Ran 


1 1 


4 


long Flexors of the Toes. | 85 
he laſt of theſe Communications makes the Venæ Plantares 

in ſome Subjects, to appear rather to come from this Vein, than 

from the Tibialis poſterior, from which they commonly riſe, . 


VENA PorRTE, © | 


The Vena Porte is a large Vein; the Trunk, which is ſitu- 
ated principally between the Eminences on the lower or concave 
Side of the Liver, called Portæ by Anatomiſts; and from thence 
this Vein has got the general Name of /ena Porte, or Vena 
Portarum, - | | 1 1 

It may be conſidered as made up of two large Veins, Joined 
almoſt endwiſe by their Trunks; from each of Which, the 
Branches and Ramifications go out in contrary. or oppoſite Di- 
rections. One of theſe Trunks adheres to the Liver, and is 


ramified in that Viſcus, its Branches accompanying the whole 


Diſtr bution of | the-Hepatic Arte y 
The other Trunk is without the Liv er, and ſends. its Branches 
to the Viſcera, Ws by the reſt of the Arteria Coliaca, 
and by the two ern ve that is, to the Stomach, In- 
teſtines, Pancreas, | Spleen, Meſentery, and Omentum, 
The firſt Portion of this Vein may be termed. Jena Porte 
3 ſuperior, or minor, the Trunk of which is common- 
p nown by the Name of Sinus ena Portamum. I he other 
Portion may be called Jena Porte Ventrulis, inferior, or major; 
and this is hat Lam no to deſetib .. 
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The large Trunk of the Vins Porte Inferior, or Pentralis, 


bs ſituated under the lower or concave Side of the Liver, and 


Joined: by an Anaſtomoſis to the Sinus of the Vena Porte He- 
patica, between the Middle and Right Extremity of that Sinus, 
and conſequently at a good Diſtance from the Left Extremity. 
From thence it runs down a little-obliquely from Right to Left, 
behind or under the Trunk of the Arteria Hepatica, bendin 
behind the Beginning of the Duodenum, and under the H 
of the Pancreas, its ngth being about five Fingers Breadth. 
Having reached to the Head of the Pancreas, this Trunk 
loſes the general Name of Vena Porte, and terminates in three 


large principal Branches, which are diſtributed by numerous Ra- 


mifications to the Viſcera already named. The firſt Branch is 
termed Vena Meſaraica, or Meſaraica major; the ſecond, Sple- 
mica ; and the third, Hæmorrhoidalit interna, ot Meſaraica 


minor. 

The Vena Meſaraica major appears to be a Continuation of 
the Trunk of the Vena Porte inferior. The Splenica is a capital 
Branch of that Trunk; and the Hæmorrboidalis Interna has 
ſometimes a common Origin with the Splenica, and ſometimes 
is no more than a Branch of that Vein. In ſome Subjects the 
Mefaraica major, and Splenica, appear to ariſe by an equal 
Bifurcation of the Trunk of the inferior Vena Porte, and in 
others, the Hæmorrboidalis ariſes from the very Angle of that 
Bifurcation. 

The inferior Vena Porte, before the Formation of theſe three 
Branches, ſends off from the Trunk ſeveral ſmall Ramifications, 
which are commonly the Venæ Cy/tice, Hepatica minor, Pylo- 


rica, Duodenalis, and ſometimes the Gaſtrica recta, and Co- 


ronaria Ventriculi. 

All theſe ſmall Veins ſometimes ariſe ſeparately ; and in other 
Subjects, ſome of them go out by ſmall common Trunks. It 
ſometimes happens, that ſeveral of them do not come imme- 
diately from the Trunk of the Vena Portæ, but from one of 
its great Branches, . 

The Cyſtic Veins run along the Ve/icula Fellis from its Neck 
to the Bottom ; and as they are often no more than two in 
Number, they are called Cy//ice Gemellz, a Name given, alſo, 
to the Arteries which accompany them. They go out from 
the 5 85 Side of the great Trunk near its Beginning, ſome- 
1 3 ſometimes by a ſmall and very ſhort common 
runk. | 

The ſmall Hepatic Vein is commonly a Branch of one of 


the Cyſticæ, or of their common Trunk. 


The Vena . ay ariſes from the great Trunk, almoſt op- 
polite to the Origin of the Cy/tice, and ſometimes is only a 
Branch of the Right * It paſſes over the Pylorus to 
the ſhort Arch of the Stomach, * 
moſis with the Coronaria Ventriculi. & , 
The Duodenal Vein, commonly called Vena Inteſtinalis, goes 
out ſrom the great Trunk near the Cy/tice, and ſometimes from 
the ſmall common Trunk of theſe Veins. It is diſtributed 
rincipally to the Inteſtinum Duodenum, and ſends, alſo, ſome 
amifications to the Pancreas. There is another Vein called, 

_ Duodenalis, which is a Branch of the Gaſtrica of the ſame 
ide, 

The Vena . e. or Gaſtro-epiploica Dextra, and the Coro- 
naria Ventriculi, come more ſeldom from the Trunk of the 
Vena Porte, than from its great Branches, with which I there- 
fore chooſe to deſcribe them. | 


Vena MESARAICA MAJOR. 


The inferior Vena Porte, having given off the Splenica, 
changes its Name to that of Meſaraica, or Meſaraica major, 
which often appears to be rather a Continuation of the Trunk, 
than one of the great Branches. 

It bends towards the ſuperior Meſenteric Artery, ſending off 
two Veins; and, afterwards running up over that Artery, it ac- 
companies it in thoſe Portions of the Meſentery and Meſocolon, 
which belong to the ſmall Inteſtines, the Cæcum, and Right 
Portion of the Colon. As it runs down, it forms an oblique 
Arch, almoſt like that of the Artery, which is, alſo, ane" Br 
on both the convex and concave Sides, but not fo regularly. 
The firſt particular Branch from this Trunk is called by 
Niolanus, Vena Colica. it goes out from the anterior Part of 
the Trunk, before it joins the Artery, and runs directly to the 
Middle of the Colon, where it divides to the Right and Left, 
and forms Arches. On the Left-hand it communicates with 
the ſuperior or aſcending Branch of the Hemorrhoidalis ; and, 
on the Right, with the ſecond Branch of the Meſaraica. 

This ſecond Branch is a little under the firſt, or Colica ante- 
rier, and ſomething more toward the Right-band. It may be 
named Gaftre-colica, and is ſoon divided into two Branches, 


one ſuperior, the other inferior. 


The ſuperior Branch of the Vena Gaſtro- colica, ſends ſmall 
Veins to the Head of the Pancreas, and forms the Jena G 


trica, or Gaſire-epiploica dextra, which goes from the Pylorus + 


ere it is joined by Anaſto- 


to the great Curvature of the Stomach, and communicates with 
the Gaftrica Siniſtra. In its Paſſage it ſupplies the Stomach 
and Omentum, and communicates with the Pylorica, Corona- 
ria Ventriculi, &c. and ſometimes it forms the Pylorica. | 

The inferior Pranch of the Yena Gaſtro-colica, which may 
be called Colica dextra, goes to the Right Portion of the Colon; 
and from thence to the upper Part of that Inteſtine, where it 
is divided archwiſe, and communicates with the Right Branch 
of the Colica anterior, and with a Branch of the Vena Carcalis; 
as we ſhall ſee hereafter,” | 

The Trunk of the great Meſaraic Vein ſends out ſometimes, 
oppolite to the Gaftrica, a particular Branch to the Omentum, 
called Eprploica dertra. But almoſt immediately before it aſcends 
over the Meſenteric Artery, it produces two large Branches 
very near each other, which paſs behind and under the Artery, 
being diſtributed to the Jejunum, and Part of the Ileum, by 
numerous Ramifications, which form Arches and Areolæ like 
thoſe of the Artery. 

Afterwards the Trunk of the Me/araica paſſes over the ſu- 
perior Meſenteric Artery, to which it adheres very.cloſely, and 
from the convex Side of its Arch ſends out ſeveral Branches 
almoſt in the ſame manner with the Artery; but with this 
Difference, that oftentimes the Branches do not ariſe immedi- 
ately from the Vein in ſo great Numbers ; and each of them 
ſends out many more Ramifications. e 

From the concave Side of the Mefaraic Vein, a little below 
the Origin of the ſecond Branch from the convex Side, ariſes a 
Branch called by Riolanus, Vena Cæcalis, which runs to the 
Beginning of the Colon, croſſing one of the Branches of the 
ſuperior Meſenteric Artery. 

This Ccecal Vein divides by two Arches, the uppermoſt of 
which communicates with the lower Branch of the Vena Gaſe 
tro-colica; the other, after having ſent Ramifications to 
Inteſtinum Cæcum, and Appendicula Vermifermis, communicates 
below, with the Extremity of the great Meſaraic Vein. 


VENA SPLENICA, 


The Splenic Vein is one of the three great Branches of the 
Vena Portæ, and may be ſaid, in ſome meaſure, to be a ſub- 
ordinate Trunk of that Vein. It runs tranſverſly from the 
Right to the Left, firſt under the Duodenum, and then along 
the lower Side of the Pancreas, near the poſterior Edge, 

In this Courſe it gives off ſeveral Veins, viz. the i Co- 
ronaria, Ventriculi, Pancreatice, Gaſtrica, or Gaſtro-epiplꝛica 
Siniſtra, and Epiploica Siniſtra. It, alſo, often gives Origin 
to the Hæmorrboidalis Interna, the third capital Branch of the 
Vena Porte. c 

It terminates afterwards by a winding Courſe, being divided 


into ſeveral Branches that go to the Spleen ; one of which pro- 


duces the ſmall Veins, called by the Antients > os Brevia. 

The Coronaria Ventriculi, fo called, becauſe it ſurrounds, 
more or leſs, the upper Orifice of the Stomach, runs along the 
ſmall Arch of that Viſcus toward the Pylorus, where it joins 
and becomes continuous with the Vena Pylorica, In its Paſſage 
it gives ſeveral Ramifications to the Sides of the Stomach, which 
there form numerous Areolz, and communicate with the 
"ou 7 the ee 1 | 

t ariſes pretty often from the Beginning of the Splenica, a 
ſometimes from the Left Side wy the — — 4 the om 
Trunk of the Vena Porte, behind the Hepatic Artery ; and, 
in that caſe, it is the moſt conſiderable of all the ſmall Veins 
that go out from the great Trunk. 

The Venæ Pancreatice are ſeveral ſmall Branches ſent by the 
Splenica to the Pancreas, along its lower Side. There are- 
other ſmall Pancreatic Veins, which do not ariſe from the 
Splenica, as has been ſaid in the Deſcription of the Gaftre-calica, 
on of 18 2 of * y-_ Meſaraic Trunk. | 

he Left Gaſtric, or Gaſtro-epiploic Vein out fro 
the Splenica at the Left — of the — — 8 
whence it runs to the great Extremity of the Stomach, and 
along the great Arch, till it meets the Gaftrica dextra, 
which is continuous with the Sini/tra. 

In its Paſſage, it gives ſeveral Branches to both Sides of the 
Stomach, which are diſtributed by numerous Ramifications, 
form many Areolæ; and communicate with the Branches of 
the Corenaria Ventriculi. | | 

At a ſmall Diſtance from its Origin, this Gaftric Vein ſends 
out a Branch, which is diſtributed to the Omentum; and on 


this Account it has been called Ga/tro-epiplaica. This Branch 


ſeems to communicate with the Hæmorrboidalis interna. 

Tue Vena Epiploica Siniftra ariſes at the ſmall Extremity 

of the Pancreas, and is ramified on the Omentum all the Way 

to the Colon, where it communicates with the Hæmorrboidalis 

interna, When this Vein is wanting, the Branch of the Left 
africa ſupplies its Place. It ſometimes comes from the moſt 

anterior Branch, which the Splenica ſends to the Spleen. 


Laſtly, 


Lamy, The Vena Splenica reaches the Fiſſure of the Spleen, 
which it enters, through its whole Length, by ſeveral Branches, 
almoſt in the ſame manner as the ſplenic Artery. It is from 
the moſt poſterior of theſe Branches that the Veins are ſent off 
to the great Extremity of the Stomach, formerly known by the 
Name of Vaſa Brevia, which communicate with the Coronaria 
Ventriculi and Gaſtrica Siniftra. 


Vena HAMORRHOIDALIS INTERNA, SIvE MESARAICA 
| MINOR, 


The internal hzmorrhoidal Vein is one of the three great 
Branches of the Vena Porte, coming ordinarily from the Begin- 
ning of the Vena Splenica, and ſometimes from the Extremity 
or 8 of the Bifurcation of the great Trunk of the Vena 
p 


ortæ. 

At a ſmall Diſtance from its Beginning, it gives to the Duo- 
denum a ſecond Vena Duodenalis, which is ſometimes more con- 
ſiderable than the firft, or that which comes from the great 
Trunk of the Vena Porte. 

Afterwards it is divided into two Branches, one ſuperior, or 
aſcending ; the other inferior, or deſcending : The firſt runs to 
the u Part of the Arch of the Colon, where, after many 
Ramifications, it communicates with a Branch of the great 
Me ſaraica, with the Ramifications of the Gaſftro-epiploica 2 
niſira, and with thoſe of the neighbouring Epiplsica. 

The inferior Branch runs down on the left Portion of the Co- 
lon, on the lower Incufvations of that Inteſtine, and on the 
Reftum, all the way to the Anus. In this Courſe it ſupplies the 
Meſocolon, and forms Arches, which fend out numerous ſmall 
Ramifications, which ſurround theſe Inteſtines : It ſeems, alſo, 
to communicate, by ſome capillary T wigs, with the left ſper- 
matic Vein. | 

This Vein has been named Hæmorrboidalis, from the Tumors 
often found at its Extremity next the Anus, which are called 
 Hamorrhoides. The Word Interna is added to diſtinguiſh this 
Vein, from the Hemorrhoidalis externa, which comes from the 
Vena Hypogaſtrica, and with which this Vein communicates by 
capillary Ramifications. The Name of Maſaraica minor agrees 
to it very well, becauſe of its Situation, with reſpe to the in- 
ferior meſenteric Artery, which is, alſo, leſs than the ſuperior. 


ENA MEDINENSIS. See Dxacuxcurr. 

VEN XZ SECTIO. See PyLEBoTOmMIA. 

VENATIO. Hunting. This, conſidered as an Exerciſe, 
js, perhaps, the beſt that can poſſibly be contrived, for ſtrength- 
ening the general Habit, and procuring Health and Vigor. 
The Seaſon of the Year, the Time of the Day deſtined for this 
Amuſement, and the Motion neceſſary on this Occaſion, are 
all admirably adapted to the Reſtoration and long Continuance 
of Health: It is, beſides, of no ſmall Importance, to have the 
Mind recreated, at the time the Body is exerciſed ; for this ad- 
mirably aſſiſts the due Circulation of the Fluids through the mi- 
nute Canals deſtined for their Conveyance: And, I believe, 
there are few People not utterly abandoned to Idleneſs and De- 
bauchery, of ſome Kind or other, who do not perceive a ſpon- 
taneous Flow of Spirits, when they ride on Horſeback at or about 
the riſing of the Sun, when we reſpire the pureſt Air, when 
Variety of perpetually changing Scenes preſent themſelves, and 
when the Mind is agreeably agitated concerning the Event of 
the Chace. | | 

I icat ingenti Clamore Citheron, ; . 

Taygetique Canes, Domitrixque Epidaurus Equorum, - 

Et Jex Afſenſu Nemorum ingeminata remugit. Virgil. 


I am ſenſible, that, by ſaying thus much in favour of Hunting, 
I may, poſſibly, expoſe myſelf to the Ridicule of thoſe who 
eſteem it meritorious to laugh at every thing laudable and manly, 
But I preſume I may, without Offence, remind theſe, that it is 
more prudent to make uſe of the moſt delightful Means of pre- 
ſerving entire, the vital, animal, and, in conſequence of this, 
even the intellectual Faculties, than to undermine the Pillars of 
Health, by Indolence, Taverns, Brothels, and Phyfic. 
VENEN Sinenſium. Martin. Atl. Sinenſ. Lufttani Jambos. 
This is a thorny Tree, bigger than the Lemon-tree, and which 
bears white Flowers, of a very pleaſant Smell. The Fruit is as 


big as a Man's Head, with a Rind like that of a Quince, and a 


reddiſh Pulp, which has the Taſte of 1 before they are 
quite ripe. This Fruit, hung up in a Houſe, or under Covert, 
will keep good for a Year. 

The Tree grows in the Province of Fotien in Ching. 
extract a very fragrant Water from the Flowers, and from the 


expreſſed” Juice of the Fruit they prepare a Liquor which ſerves 


them for Drink. Rais Hi,. Plant. 
' - VENENUM. Poiſon. 
Quick Poiſons, when, by on, or Application, they be- 
come the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, either through their own proper 


Force, or by firſt inducing a Corruption of the infected Parts, 


indicate, 1. A Removal of the poiſonous Cauſe. 2. A Corres 
ction of the Poiſon m—_— received, or unavoidably to be 

A Mi- 

Body 


ceived. Or, 3. An Expullion of it from the Body. 
tigation of the Symptoms. And, 5. A fortifying of 
inſt the Force of any future ion, or Application of the 


01/on. 
12 Cauſe which p tes the Poiſon, and communicates 
it to the Body, or which mixes its Miaſmata (contagious Taint) 
with the Atmoſphere, or conveys them, when applied to the 
vow within the ſame, if ſenſible, and known, is cafily re- 
moved, . 

1. By taking out of the way the poiſonous Matter, either 
(a) F in, by Combuſtion, in kindlin large and clear Fires; 
or (5) by correcting the Air, the Vehicle of thoſe Aiaſmata, 
which is generally beſt effected by the thick Vapours that pro- 
ceed from the rage or heating of ſuch Things as have a 
Virtue oppoſite to the known Poiſon. Thus, for Inſtance, in 
the Peſtilence, againſt the cauſtic, alcaline, and putrid Exha- 
lations, proper Remedies are, Fumes of Vinegar, Spirit of Salt, 
and Gunpowder ; againſt poiſonous -acid Exhalations, the di- 
2 Odours of oleous alcaline Spirits are a good Preſervative. 

nother way (3) is, by altering, diſſipating, renewing the Air 
by a Wind procured by Art, eſpecially if ſuch Wind could, at 
the ſame time, by the Method of Hippocrates, be tranſmitted 
through great Fires, kindled up for the Purpoſe. The laſt 


Means (J), to be mentioned under this Head, is, by flying the 


Contagion, or removing our Habitation to the other Side of 
ſome high Mountain, | | 

2. The Cauſe is removed by expelling or correcting the poi- 
ſonous Matter, which, either by Ingeſtion, or Application, in- 
feſts the Body. | | | 

The Poiſen itſelf, when known to be preſent, is corrected 

the Application of ſuch Things as render unactive thoſe 
alities by which it injures the Body, 
heſe Qualities, (1.) in. many Poiſons, are ſcarce hitherto 
known, but only by their deleterious Faculty, which hardly 
diſcovers itſelf but by the Death of the infected Subject. The 
ſame noxious Qualities, (z.) in other Poi/ons, manifeſt them + 
ſelves by their ſurpriſing, and hardly explicable Effects; (3 in 
ſome Poiſons by Effects which occur in other known Diſeaſes; 
and (4.) in ſome others theſe Qualities are underſtood @ priori, 
as ay call it, being very eaſily foreſeen from a Knowledge of 
the Nature of the Pai Mn. 

The firſt Sort of theſe Poiſons juſt mentioned, and which are 
ſaid to be hurtful to the whole Subſtance, indicate ſuch Reme - 
dies as are exactly oppoſite to them, and as little underſtood, 
with regard to the Reaton of their Effects, as the Poiſons them- 
ſelves : ſe Remedies go by the Names of Antideta, Anti- 
dotoi, Alexicaca, Alexipharmaca, and Theriaca ; and being 
Pat only by Experience, are to be learnt from the Accounts 
of Poiſons. 

The ſecond Kind of Poiſons, which are ſaid to be pernicious 
from an occult Quality, require Remedies, equally unaccount - 
able, called Specifics, ſcarce to be found, unleſs by mere 
Chance : The beſt Account we have of theſe Medicines, alſo, 
is to be met with in the Hiſtory of particular Por/ons, 

The third Sort of Poiſons, which, before they kill, produce 
ſuch morbous Effects as corrupt the Fabric of the Body after 
the manner of ſome known Diſeaſes, require ſuch Remedies as 
are obſerved to be effectual for the Cure of ſuch Diſeaſes as di- 
ftinguiſh themſelves by the like Effects. | 

| Paiſons of the fourth Kind, which are known as applied, or 
to be applied to the Body, neceſlarily require ſuch Medicines as 
are of preſent and ready Efficacy in ſubduing the known Malig- 
nity : ſe Medicines, for the moſt part, owe their Virtue to 
an oppoſite Malignity, which would render them quite perni- 
ny the Body, if it were not for the Poiſon before re- 
ceived, | 

Hence we ſee, that the Nature and Properties of Poiſons are 
learnt from natural and medicinal Hiſtory, in Conjunction with 
the Knowledge of Mechanics and Chymiſtry, not omitting 
Anatomy, which repreſents to our View the Effects of Poiſons. 
From the Knowledge acquir'd by theſe Studies, are we furniſh'd 
with Indications, in ſuch Caſes, | : 

From theſe Indications, thus ſupplied, we come to know the 
Matter, Preparation, Doſe, Application, and Management, of 
the Corrective. | | 

Primary, and almoſt general, or univerſal Antidotes, againſt 
all Sorts of Poiſons, and, for that Reaſon, highly uſeful, where 
it is known that Poiſon is given, but not what particular Poon, 
are, principally, pure Water, a very little hotter than our B 
in its healthy State, plentifully, ſpeedily, and for a good while toge- 
ther,received by the Mouth, injected in Clyſters,and prope 1 3” 
plied ; a mild Lixivium, compoſed of common Water, and Ve- 
nice Soap, uſed in the ſame 3 Quantity, and Time, with 
the Water before-mentioned; or pure Water, rendered fa 


. expreſſed 


3 7 Oxymel, and uſed as before ; mild, recent Oils, 


*Y 


VEN 


expreſſed from ſmooth, fat, and farinaceous Seeds, ſpeedily, 
*copiouſly, for a long time together, ſwallowed, injected, ap- 
plied; or the Oils of freſh-kill'd Animals, boil'd with all the 
Hee poſſible, in Plenty of Water, and uſed in like manner ; 
Vinegar, alſo, which is of general Uſe in many ſudden Caſes; 
and, in the laſt Place, Opium. As for an univerſal Prophy- 
lactic, or Preſervative, againſt all Sorts of Poiſons, none has 
been hitherto diſcovered ; and it is even inconſiſtent with the 
Nature of Things, i 

In exhibiting a ſpecial, or ſingular Antidote, the higheſt Pru- 
"dence is requir'd : For ſince every particular Antidote is endow'd 
with a peculiar Virtue of correcting this or that 2 only, 
they have, for the moſt part, as much Violence, or rather more, 
than the Thing they are to ſubdue; When theſe two Things, 
therefore, the Pol and the Antidote, enter into Conflict 
within the Body, they deſtroy one another, and, being render'd 
unactive, cannot do much Miſchief ; but it Antidotes are found 
alone, or in a ſeparate State from the Matter on which they are 
to act, they often prove equally noxious with the Poiſens againſt 
which they are exhibited, , 

All theſe Antidotes, whether univerſal or ſingular, may and 
ought to be prepared, applied, and direCted, in ſuch a manner, 
that they may be enabled, ſpeedily, conſtantly, and without Di- 
minution of Strength, to. make their way to the Places where 
the Poiſon is lodged, and there ſubdue it. "The Phyſician, 
therefore, ought, on all Occaſions, to have ready preſent to his 
Mind a general Liſt, comprehending all-the Diverſities of Ap- 

. plications, of which the primary are, Suffumigations of the Air, 
dry or moiſt Vapours. for the Lungs, Potions, Clyſters, Epi- 
thems, Baths, Fomentations, Injections for the Uterus, Blad- 
der, Fauces, and other Parts. 

Poiſon received is expelled out of the Body, 1. By diminiſh- 

ing the Reſiſtance at the Place by which it may, with moſt Safe- 
ty, be diſcharged, where it does leaſt Miſchief, where it is near- 
eſt to an Outlet, where it is leaſt hurtful to the vital Viſcera; 
for then it will, either by the vital Forces, or the Strength of 
the Medicines, be propelled to the Place required, and thence 
be diſcharged. This, in former Times, was effected by what 
was then eſteemed very ſtrange, and unaccountable ; but is now, 
through the Induſtry of M. Redi, eaſily underſtood, the Suction 
of the Marſi and Pfylli (two Nations famous for extracting 
Poiſons by Suction with the Mouth); but is now performed b 
means of large and ſtrong Cupping-glaſſes, applied with muc 
Flame, and often renewed ; by warm, and highly-emollient 
Fomentations ; by Leeches, rifications, Frictions, Heat- 
ings, Plaiſters. 2. By magnetic Attraction, in which a certain 
Subſtance attracts Poiſon 55 a ſingular Virtue, and relieves the 
Patient; as we find it recorded of the Fleſh of the venomous 
Beaſt, the Stone of the Ceraſtes, and of other Serpents, and 
the like, 3. By ſuch Medicines as are very potent Diluents 
and Movers: Of this Nature are quick Emetics, and Cathar- 
tics, very ſtrong Sudorifics, and, perhaps, diuretic Diluents. 
Hence, Diaſcordium, Mithridate, Theriaca, Orvietan, and 
Opiates, are of Service, though not entirely to be depended on, 
either as univerſal Therapeutics, or ProphylaQtics. 4. By a 
Separation of the affected Part, with as much Speed as poſſible, 
to prevent the Spreading of the Infection; and this is beſt ef- 
Feed by a Cautery of a hot Iron. | 

Thoſe ſevere Symptoms, which are the ſenſible Effects of 
Poiſens, are, according to the Doctrine of Pathology, eafily 
enough reduced under proper Claſſes, and, in that Caſe, may be 
cured, as if they were each of them ſome ſingle Diſeaſe. 

The Body is fortified againſt the Application of Poiſons, 
1. By a free Uſe of Antidotes univerſal and ſingular, which 
may fometimes be ſafe, when the Nature of the Poiſon, againſt 
which they are given as Preſervatives, is foreknown. 2. B 
anointing the Part of the Body which is expoſed, with oleous 
Lenitives. 3. By preſerving all the Parts of the Body in equa- 
ble Perſpiration. But, as yet, we are acquainted with no uni- 
verſal Prophylactic, as we obſerved before, tho? there are ſeveral 
extolled as lach. 

What has been ſpoken, hitherto, of Po:/ons, is applicable, 
alſo, to the Peſtilence, and other contagious Diſorders ; and 
may, probably, be beſt underſtood from the following, perhaps, 
not ill- compoſed Synopſis of Pe;/ons and Antidotes, 

Firſt, then, ſome Por/ons are manifeſtly to be reduced under 
Acrids, but ſuch as have a peculiar Acrimony, which is phlo- 
giſtic, cauſtic, effective of a Gangrene, and ſeptic : The chief 
of thefe are, Cobalt, yellow and red Arſenic, white Arſenic 
Sublimate, Realgar, Low Armenus, Lapis Lazuli : Theſe, 


by Application, either internal or external, inflame, corrode, 
excite Pains, burning Heats, Dryneſſes, firſt, in the Parts firſt 
injur'd; and, ſoon after, in the whole Body. Hence, they 
create very acute inflammatory Diſorders in the Mouth, Fauces, 
$, Stomach, and Inteſtines ; excite Nauſea, Vomit- 
entery, Cholera Morbus, and the Ileos ; and 8 
vul- 


ſoph 
2 


a Paleneſs, and Lividneſs; whence proceed Vertigos, 


and in 


VEN 


ſions, and Death; or, if this be eſcaped, a Wanneſs of Co- 
lour, Palfies, and Contractions. Remedies, here indicated, are, 
warm, acidiſh, honey'd Water, moſt ſpeedily, copiouſly, and 
for a long time uſed, in Potions, Clyſters, and Baths. Tf the 
Poiſon can be expelled by Stool and Vomiting, it is ſo much 
the better, and the Remedy is to be the oftener repeated. Fat 
Broths, Milk, Oil, oleous Subſtances, Butter, are of Ser- 
vice here; and, after that, we muſt, for a long time, employ 
_ ſoft, fat, acidulated Subſtances, both by Ingeſtion, 
aths. Thy 8 

Among Vegetables of this Quality, the principal are, Aco- 
nitum, Ae Anemone, —_—_ Ri ſus, {the Herb which 
excites the Riſus Sardonicus) Apocynum, Arum, Azedarach, Ca- 
taputia, Chamelza tricoccos, Chameleon niger, Clematitis, 
Colchicum, Corona Imperialts, Cyclamen, Dracontium, Elate- 
rium, Eſula, Euphorbium, Flos Africanus, Grana Nubiæ, 


Hielleborus albus, niger, viridis, Hermodactyli, Hyacinthi, Lau- 


reola, Mexeræum, Mel venenatum, Napellus, Nigella Sylve- 
Aris, Oleander, Ranunculi, Ricinus, Scammontum, oleous 
Seeds by long Corruption become acrimoniouſly rancid, Tithy- 
mali, Thapfia : The Effects of theſe Simples are like thoſe of 
the Subſtances before-mentioned, and the Indications are ex- 
actly the ſame. 
here are, 2, Other violent and acrimonious Poi ſons, but 
which are, at the ſame time, of a ſort of viſcid Quality, by 
which they ſtick in the Stomach, and thence affect the Brain 
and Nerves after a ſingular manner. Of this Kind are, the 
Chryſomela, the Cicuta major, the Cicuta minor Petroſe- 
lino fimilis, the Cicuta aquatica Geſneri, Crocus, Datura, 
roo array Nux Vamica, Oenanthe Apii Folio Succo viroſo, 
* Solanum, Melanocoraſos. The Effects of theſe are, 
ertigo, Scotomia, Delirium, Madneſs, Nauſea, Vomiting, 
Dyſentery , terrible Convulſions, Apoplexy, and Death. 
The Indications here are, the moſt ſpeedy Exhibition of a 
very quick Emetic, an immediate Ingeſtion of vaſt Quanti- 
ties of aqueous, oleous, honey'd, acidulated Liquors, by Po- 
tion, Clyſters, Baths, and continually repeated. The Diſorder 
being mitigated, and repreſſed, Sweating is ſtrongly to be pro- 
voked by theriacal Medicines, and the ſame is to be frequently 
th ws ; and this muſt be followed by a ſoft and thin Diet. 
In the third Place ( 3) There are acrid Poiſons, which have a 
manifeſt Acidity ; for Inſtance, () Spirit of Salt, Spirit of 
Nitre, Aqua-regia, ' Aqua-fortis, Spirit of Sulphur, Spirit of 
Vitriol, (3) The ſame Acids, united with metallic Bodies, and 
by that means extremely powerful, as are, for Example, a So- 
lution of Gold, and of its Cryſtal ; a Solution of Silver, its 
Vitriol, and Lapis Infernalis ; a Solution of Copper, and the 
Salt thence proceeding ; a Solution of Quickſilver in Spirit of 
Nitre, in Spirit of Salt, in Aqua-fortis, in Aqua-regia,. or its 
Calcination with Oil of Vitriol, red, white, green Precipitate, 
corroſive and ſweet Sublimate, Calx, Turpeth; an Impregna- 
tion of Antimony with Aqua-regia, and the chaotic Oole 
hence produced : Theſe Kinds of Poiſons produce abomina- 
ble Taſtes in the Mouth, acid Fetors, Inflammations, gan- 
renous Eſchars, Nauſea, Vomiting, Dyſentery, Cholera 
Morbus, moſt ſevere Gripes, Cardialgia, Ileos, Colic, Tu- 
mors of the Glands, a cadaverous Smell, Salivation, Syncope, 
and Death. In theſe Caſes are required Dilutions by aqueous 
Liquors ; Obtundents, as Oils; Alteratives, as ſaponaceous 
or highly alcaline Lixivia ; the ſtrongeſt Abſorbents of Acids; 
and, laſtly, when the Violence of the Diſorder is abated, the 
frequent Uſe of Oil, fat Broth, and the like Emulſions. 
ourthly, (4.) There are Poiſons manifeſtly acrid, which are 
known. to be alcaline : Such are the Aſhes of burnt Vegetables ; 
the Alcali thence produced ; the ſame render'd igneous with the 
Calx of burnt Stone; Eggs, Humours, Fleſh quite putrefy'd; 
the Salts thence ſeparated ; the ſame render'd igneous by Subli- 
mation with a fixed Alcali, Lime, Lapis Calaminaris, Chalk, 
Iron, and the like. The Symptoms proceeding from thoſe Poi- 
ſons, are, a very quick, violent, and igneous Inflammation, 
Eroſion, Gangrene, very burning Pains in all Parts, unquench-. 
able Thirſt, Convulſions, very high Fevers, a cadaverous 
Smell, an intimate Diſſolution of the Humours, a Putrefaction 
of the ſame, and of the Viſcera, and, laſtly, Death. The 
Cure is effected by aqueous relaxing Diluents, oleous Obtun- 
dents, pinguious and earthy Subſtances, by Inverſion, or Alte- 
ration, by means of diluted, volatile, and eaſily moveable. 
Acids. After theſe the Diet muſt for a long time conſiſt of 
acidulous, oleous, and emollient Foods. ul 
Some Poiſons there are, (5.) Which are frequently mortal,b 
their ſingular Acrimony; yet ſo as that this Acrimon all | 
ſcarce manifeſt itſelf otherwiſe than by its deleterious Effects 
on the human Body : Such are Copper, burnt Calx of Cop- 
per, Calx of Copper by Corroſives, Flos Aris, Squama ris, 
Crocus of Antimony, Calx of the ſame prepared by burning, 
and the Glaſs made of it; the pure Flower of Antimony, 
prepared by Fire alone, or by the Help of Sal . 
"MY | = 


theſe Kinds of Poiſons are excited a 
yſentery, Cholera Morbus, exceflive 
Purgation, ſevere Pains in the Viſcera, Spaſms, Tetanus, Syn- 
cope, dreadful Anxiety, and Death. The Cure is performed 


and then waſhed. 


Nauſea, Vomiting, 


by an immediate Ingeftion of Diluents, Emollients, Obtun- 
dents, Acids, and honied Subſtances, above, and below, and 
the ſame externally applied; and the Uſe of them continued 
in this manner for a long time together : After theſe, Opiates 
and oleous Subſtances are of Service. | 
Among acrid Poiſons 1 be reckoned (6.) Thoſe which are 
merely mechanical, as the Diamond, Mountain Cryſtal, Filings 
of Iron, Filings of Braſs, feathered Alum, pounded Glaſs, and 
the like. Theſe prick the Nerves, and wound the Veſſels, 
and, by ſo doing, excite Convulſions and Hæmorrhages, whence 
proceed Ulcers, and the like Miſchiefs. In theſe Caſes the In- 
dication is a ſpeedy and copious Uſe of Oil and Butter. 

In the ſeventh Place (7.) There are Poiſons which kill in a 
quick or flow manner, by Conſtriction, Incruftation, Obſtruc- 
tion, or Exſiccation : Of this Nature are, perhaps, Quick- 
lime, and Lime ſlak d; alſo, Gypſum, Lead in the Ore, the 
Filings, Scales, Calx, Glaſs, of the ſame ; White-lead, Red- 
lead, Litharge, the Aſhes of burnt Tin, Earth of Sinope, the 
Seed of Pſyllium, the Sponge of the Cynoſbatos, Funguſes, 
Agaric, Miſleto : Theſe Subſtances conglutinate, and cauſe a 
Conſtriction and Strangulation 3 by which means they excite 
terrible Diſorders, which, after long and miſerable Languiſh- 
ing, terminate in Death. Remedies here indicated as neceſ- 
ſary, are Emetics, Cathartics, Diluents, ſpirituous Acids, ſpi- 
rituous oily Alcalis, with all manner of ſaponaceous Things, 
to be immediately, and for a long Time, uſed, 

Eighthly, (8.) There are ſome Poiſons of an heteroclite 
Sort, directly deſtructive of all the vital Functions, whoſe Effica- 
cies and Effects have not as yet been well explained; theſe prove 
mortal, whether inwardly taken, or outwardly applied, or by 
a Stroke inflicted. Under this Claſs are to be reduced Cantha- 
rides, the Spider, Tarantula, Aſp, Viper, Ceraſtes, Preſtes, 

„Scorpion, mad Dog, Toad, Bupreſtis, Stellio or Lizard, 


Salamander, Lepus Marinus, Paſtinaca Marina, and the like: 


The Poiſons of theſe Animals produce various, ſurpriſing,” and 
ſcarce explicable Effects, which end at laſt in Death. Indica- 
tions on this Head are, if the Poiſon be taken inwardly, to 
evacuate the ſame immediately by Vomiting ; to dilute it, in 
an extraordinary meaſure, by aqueous Ingeſtions ; to mollify it, 
in an high degree, by relaxing, emollient, and oleous Reme- 


dies; to reſiſt the Putrefaction by ſpirituous and ſaline 
Acids. If the Poiſons are communicated by external Stroke, 


Bite, or Application, Extraction of the ſame is indicated at 
the Place affected by means of Suction, Scarification, Cauteri- 
fing, Mollifying, Fomenting ; alſo, Sweat is to be powerfully 
provoked by penetrating diluent Antidotes, which reſiſt Putre- 
faction; and the Force of the Venom is to be weaken'd by 
acid ſaline Medicines, or by ſpecific Antidotes. , 

In the laſt Place (q.) There are Subſtances which ſuffocate in 
a Moment under the Form of an Exhalation. Such are, the 
confined Vapour of Coals, ſubterraneous Air long confined, 
Exhalations of Wine under Fermentation, the volatile Farina 
of a poiſonous Fungus, the Fume of Sulphur, and many others 
of the like Nature, which are beſt paſſed over in Silence. 
"Theſe Poiſons appear, from what has been ſaid, to apply them- 
ſelves to the Lungs or Nerves, and will ſcarce admit of a {xg 

The more remote Cauſes of Diſeaſes, which come under the 
niſance of the Senſes, are eaſily altered or removed; for 
they indicate a Change in the Non-naturals, 
ut if theſe Cauſes are leſs manifeſt, yet, as they diſcover 
themſelves by their ſenſible Effects, they indicate, by theſe very 
Phenomena, proper Remedies. 

The Courſe of thoſe Phenomena carefully obſerved, directs 
us to the Uſe of proper Means, Seaſons, Order, Manner, and 
Way, either for the Correction or Expulſion of the proximate 
Cauſe of the Diſeaſe in the human Body. | 

The accurate Obſervation of the ſame Phenomena teaches 
us what is wanting, and what Supplements are neceffary. 

As, alſo, what Motions are to be excited, continued, ſup- 
preſſed, diminiſhed, with a View to the ſame End. 

An orderly, therefore, and exact Knowledge of Effects in 
ſuch Caſes, directs us in the beſt manner how to correct or re- 
move the Cauſe, 

Hence we, alſo, learn, that there are but two Ways as yet 
known, by which we arrive at the Knowledge of the Cauſe, 
and theſe are what we call the methodrc, and the ſpecific 

The methodic Way, in order to attain to the Knowledge of 
the proximate Cauſe, that the ſame may be removed, makes 
Uſe of the following Means and Aſſiſtances. Firſt, (1.) It is 
very careful and exact in examining and digeſting into Order 
the Phenomenon before-mentioned, and attentive in obſervi 
the Courſe of Nature. Secondly, (2.) If it obſerves a Failure 
of the vital Powers, under the Operation of ſuch Remedics as 


are required for ſubduing of the Diſeaſe, it comes in to their 
Relief, by the Adminiſtration of Cardiacs, or by a Removal of 
the Impediments which obſtruct the Operation of the Medi- 
cines deſigned to evacuate the morbific Matter. But, in the 
third Place, (3.) When it obſerves the vital Actions too much 
exalted ; and by that means more likely to perplex Matters, 
and intangle rather than diſengage the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe; it 
has recourſe to moderating means, till their Impetus is re- 
ſtrained, and their Forces reduced within the Bounds required. 
This Intention is anſwered by aqueous Diluents, zentle. Relbx- | 
ants, ſoft glutinous Remedies, ſuch as evacuate the material 
Cauſe of the immoderate Exaltation, Opiates, Anodynes. And, 
laſtly, (4) By neither doing nor changing any thing but what 
appears neceſlary from the cleareſt Indications. 

The ſpecific Way, as it is called, removes the Cauſe of the 
Diſeaſe, by a ſimple Application of ſomething which is known 
to be effectual for the Purpoſe, 0 by Uſe, without attend- 
ing to the ſour methodical means juſt mentioned. In this Caſe 
you have only to inquire the Name of the Diſeaſe, and then 
adminiſter the Specific. Thus it is, for Example, in the Cure 


of an intermittent Fever by the Peruvian Bark, of Pain by 


ium, and of every particular Poiſon, by its known, parti- 
cular, proper, corrective, attractive, or expulſive Antidote. 
Boerhaav. Inflitut, Med, | | 
VENER. Mercury. Nulandut. 
VENEREA LUES. See Lugs VENEREA. 
VENERIS OESTRUM. See CLITOoRIS. 
 VENETICUS, Vinctus, vibe. An Epithet importing a glau- 
cous or faint Sky- colour. Hence Oculi Veneti are Eyes affected 
with a Cataract. Caftelius, 
VENOSA ARTERIA. The ſame as VENA PuLMona- 
LIs. See PULMo, 3 
VENTER, wxoaie, is taken in ſeveral Senſes. Wich the 
more modern Anatomiſts it ſignifies, in the moſt extenſive Ac- 
ceptation, a remarkable Cavity, in which any one of the prin- 
cipal Viſcera is contained. = this reſpect the whole Body is 
divided into three Ventres, the lowermoſt, commonly call'd the 
Abdomen ; the middle Venter, call'd the Thorax; and the hight 
eſt, or the Cavity of the Head, Hippocrates ſometimes uſes the 
Word x«Ain, in a more reſtrained Senſe, for the Abdomen, and 
the Cavity of the Thorax ; and, ſometimes, by way of Diſtin- 
ion, he calls the latter i du K, the upper Venter; and the 
Abdomen ij ud r n, the lower Venter. See 7 F 38. with 
Galen, 1 Com. and Lib. 1. de Morb. But the Term Venter, delair, 
is moſt frequently to be underſtood, in a ſtill ſtricter Senſe, for 
the Abdomen, or Region between the Diaphragm and Pudenda. 
Inſtances of this are needleſs, as being every-where to be met 
with. And, in the laſt, and ſtricteſt Acceptation, it is ſome- 
times reſtrained to the Yentriculus, or Stomach, and ſometimes 
to the Inteſtines: As where we find Hippocrates ſpeaking of the 
Laxneſs or A ſtriction of the Venter, aon, which are Affections 
chiefly regarding the Inteſtines, and, 9 the great In- 
teſtines; whence ſome, as Galen, Com. 4. in R. J. I, A. and 
Com. in 7 Aph. 38. tells us, give the Name of Venter, uon, to 
the Colon Inteſtinum. The Greek xoimin (Cœlie), in a Paſſage 


4 Epidem. ſignifies no more than the Excrements of the Bell; 


and the Latin Venter will bear the ſame Senſe. N 

With the Chymiſts, Venter is the ſame as Terra, Earth; and 
Venter equi is Fimus equinus, Horſe-dung. Theat, Chym. Vol. 1. 
p. 201, 378. Rulandus. Caſſtellus. | ; 

VEN TININA. A Paracelſic Term to ſignify the Art of 
Divining, or knowing by the Winds, the Courſes and Diſpo- 
ſitions of the Heavens and Stars, with reſpect to their good or 
bad Effects upon Mankind. 5 , 

VENTOSZ, from Ventus, Wind, Cupping-glaſſes applied 
without Scarification, ſo called. Ventoſa is, alſo, an Epithet of 
a Diſeaſe, called, by Avicenna, Spina ventoſa, or Spine vento- 
ſitas, being a carious Affection of the Bones, attended with a 
Putridneſs. M. A. Severinus has an entire Book on this Sub- 
ject, in his Treatiſe de Pædarthrocace. See Os. | 

Ventoſitas, Ventoſity, is a Word often put for Flatulentia, 
Flatulence. Caftellus, | ; 

VENTRALIS Diſpofitio, noiniarn Sidfiars, The Cœliaca 


Paſſis. 
VEnTREs, in the Language of ſome Authors, the ſame as 
Cavitates, Cavities. Blancard. | 
VENTRICULATIO, in Czlius Aurelianus, Lib. z. Acut. 
Cap. 17. is ſuppoſed to be the ſame as that he calls Ventriculoſa 
Paſfu, Lib. 4. Chron. Cap. 3. that is, the x0/XJax1 of the Greeks, 
or Cæliaca Paſſio. | 
- VENTRICOSUS, VENTRICULOSUS, is either one with 
a great Belly, and the ſame with ysyaAmua@ ¶ megalicalus) or 
one labouring under the-Paſſio Cœliaca. 
VENTRICULUS. The Stomach. See Cox 11a, and In- 
TESTINA, 


VENTRILOQUUS, yarn, a Ventriloquiſt. See, 
VENTUS, 


AEsCULAPIUS, 


1 


VER 


VENTUS. The Wind. The Knowledge of the Nature 

Properties, arid Virtues of the Winds, is often inculcated by 

— * as neceſſary for a Phyſician. Ventus is, alſo, a 
or 


frequently occurring in the Works of the Chymiſts: 


Thus Ventus albus is Mercury; Ventus rubens is red Orpiment ; 
Ventus citrinus is Sulphur ; and Ventus Hermetis, in hooks, is 
the Philoſophers Stone. oy, nar | 
VENULA, 9ga«þi», a Diminutive of Vena, a Vein, is a 
ſmall Vein. The Term 92+þiov, in 6 Epid. Set. 6. Aph. 2. 
ſigniſies an Artery, See Galen, Com, in Locum, | 
VENUS. | 
Tho” the Word Venus was originally the Name of a heathen 
Goddeſs, celebrated as the Queen of Beauty and Love, yet it 
afterwards came to ſignify what we commonly call Venery ; an 
Action which may either promote or deſtroy Health, according 
as it is regulated: For it is certain, from Experience, that too 
reat a Retention of the Semen induces a Torpor and languid 
te of the Body, and often lays a Foundation for terrible ner- 
vous Diſorders. And whereas the Semen is, as it were, the 
Flower, and choiceſt Part of the Blood, and nervous Fluid, ſo 
Venery ought to be only moderately uſed, leſt too great an 
Evacuation of this Subſtance ſhould prove prejudicial to Health. 
An Ejection of the Semen requires a ſound and vigorous Habit of 
Body, becauſe it exhauſts the Strength, and weakens the Perſon. 
Hence Pythagoras, when aſk'd when Coition was to be uſed, 
wiſely anſwer'd, << When you have an Inclination to render 
« yourſelf weaker.” For this Reaſon, weak Perſons, thoſe who 
are either too young or too old, and thoſe lately recover'd from 
a Diſeaſe, ought to abſtain from Venery : Nor ſhould Perſons 
indulge themſelves in Venery after ſtrong Application of Mind, 
or long Watchings ; becauſe theſe Things have a Tendency to 
weaken the Body, As Venery only agrees with robuſt and vi- 
2 Conſtitutions, ſo the Uſe of it is principally beneficial to 
ealth after the Stomach is empty, and Perſpiration duly per- 
formed, eſpecially if the Perſon has ſlept well, us'd the Bath, 
and taken Aliments of a nutritive Quality, and eaſy Digeſtion. 
It is, alſo, to be obſerved, that Venery is more ſalutary in the 
ing, than at any other Seaſon of the Year. All theſe 
hings are of ſuch a Nature, as to increaſe the Strength and 
br of the Body, and, conſequently, favour Venery, or, at 
„prevent the bad Effects it might otherwiſe have. The 
Perſon who would often engage in Venery, ought to 


uard againſt all Surfeits, Hunger, Labours, exceſſive Study, 


eneſections, Watchings, Purges, and every thing which can 
in the leaſt impair and deſtroy the Strength. Venery, accord- 
ing to 0 is beneficial, when it is neither ſucceeded by Lan- 
uor nor Pain, but, inſtead of oppreſſing, augments the Strength. 
But it is by no means to be uſed eer Meals, Labour, or 
But as Moderation, in every thing, contributes to 
Health; fo, likewiſe, does temperate Venery : And every one 
ought carefully to conſider what his Conflitution can bear, 
For a very robuſt Perſon may ſafely indulge himſelf in a Degree 
of Venery whicirwould remarkably weaken one who has a worſe 
Conſtitution. Venery, according to Celſus, is to be abſtained 
from in the Summer; becauſe, at that time, it is ſubject to 
throw the Humours into too violent Commotions, It is, alſo, 
found, from Experience, that immoderate Venery weakens the 
Force and Tone of the Solids, and brings on Colics and Cardi- 
ias. It is, alſo, certain, from Experience, that Venery both 
alleviates and removes various Diforders incident to Women: 
For the male Semen, conſiſting of a fine elaſtic Lymph, ra- 
refies and expands not only the Eggs, but, alſo, the Blood and 
Juices in the Veſſels of the Uterus, the Fibres of which it like- 
wiſe ſtrengthens. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why Venery, 
or Coition, cures Women, rendered cachectic by a Suppreſſion 
of the Menſes, and generally reſtores that ſalutary Evacuation. 
% For, ſays Hippocrates, in his Book de Genitura, Coition 
„% warms the Blood, and renders the menſtrual Diſcharge 
„ eaſier:“ For a Defect of the Menſes frequently happens on 
account of the Narrowneſs and Contraction of the Veſſels of 
the Uterus. Aoffman. | 
VER, tap, the Spring. Diſeaſes moſt incident to this Seaſon 
of the Year,. are Laden Puſtules, Hæmorrhages, Ab- 
ſceſſes, Melancholy, Madneſs, Epilepſies, 


N oy, 
o, 


NS, cold 
Rheums in the Head, and Diſtillations: Thoſe Diſeaſes, alſo, 


which affect the Joints and Nerves, and have their Paroxyſms 
and Remiſſions, begin and repeat their Attacks chiefly at this 
Seaſon, Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 1. FA 
The moſt healthy Seaſon of the Year is the Spring; next to 
that the Winter; the Summer is more dangerous; but the moſt 
dangerous of all the four, by many Degrees, 1s the Autumn. 
oh , 8 | TS I | 4 X 
In Spring we muſt ſomewhat diminiſh the Quantity of Food 
uſed in Winter, and increaſe that of our Drink, which, how- 
ever, muft be more diluted, or ſmaller, than before : We are 
to eat more freely of Fleſh and Greens, and we are to 


pass from boiled to roaſt Meat, by Degrees: Venery may 


1 - . 


moſt ſafely. be indulged in this Seaſon. /b;d, Lil. 1. Cap. 3. 
_ VERATRUM. OE 5 | 
The Characters are; | 
The Leaves are fibrous, and complicated, as it were, into 
Folds: The Flowers arc roſaceous, h lous, naked, fur- 
niſhed with ſix Stamina, and collected into Spikes: The Ovary 
grows in the Placenta, and conſiſts of three Pods, each furniſhed 
with its Tube, and becomes a Fruit, conſiſting of three Sheaths, 


collected into an Head, and full of oblo s, much like 
Thar of Wheat, marginated, and ſurr with a foliaceous 
ing. | : 


Boerbaaue mentions two Sorts of Veratrum; which are, 
1. Veratrum ; flore ſubviridi. Tourn. Inſt. 272. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. 296. Helleborus albus, Elleborus. Offic.. Helleborus al- 
bus. Ger. 50. Emac. 440. Raii Hiſt. 1. 168. leborus 
ur z. ubviridi. C. B. P. 186. Helleborus albus fab ex 
viridi albeſcente. J. B. 3. 6 * Helleborus albus uulgaris. Park. 
Theat. 217. Parad. #7: 4 _ WHITE HELLEBORE. | 

The Roots of white Hellebore are thick at the Head, of a 
white Colour on the Inſide, and very full of Fibres all round, 
of an hot nauſeous Taſte; from which ſpring many large ner- 
vous Leaves, of a long oval Form, and a bright-green 83 
encompaſſing the Stalk, which grows to be two or three Feet 
high, having ſmaller and narrower Leaves growing on it, and 
branching out into ſeveral Spikes of imperfect Flowers, each 
cut into ſix Segments of greeniſh, and, in ſome Plants, of 
darkiſh- purple Leaves, ſucceeded by triangular Seed: It grows 
in the mountainous Parts of Stiſſerland, Auſtria, and Stiria; 
and flowers in June and July. CE 

The Roots of this Hellebore, which are the only Parts in 
Uſe, are-a firgng Cathartic, working upwards and down- 
wards with great Violence; and, therefore, but rarely uſed in- 
wardly now-a-days, though frequently given by the Antients, 
eſpecially to ſtrong robuſt Bodies, and in Diſtempers that need- 
&d forci le Evacuations. It is more uſed as a Sternutatory; it 
cauſing violent Sneeſing, and, therefore, to be uſed with Cau- 
tion, and mixed with milder Ingredients : They are of Service 
outwardly, in all Diſtempers of the Skin, as Tetters, Scabs, 
Itch, and other Deformities thereof, 

The only Officinal Preparation is the 
Boro. Miller's Bot. Off. | | 

The Root of white Hellebore, which is the only Part uſed 
in Medicine, purges ſo violently, both upwards and down- 
wards, that it is rarely uſed N but the black Helle- 
bore takes its Place. However, as Tragus ſays, if it be mace» 
rated four-and-twenty Hours in Wine or Oxymel, and after- 
wards dried, it may be given to the Weight of half a Dram, 
in Wine, to mad and melancholy Perſons, Both Hellebores, 
ſays Geſner, tempered with Vinegar and Honey, and boiled ta 
a Syrup, are an harmleſs Medicine, and ſays, he has often 
found them, ſo uſed, very ſerviceable, in moſt phlegmatie Diſ- 
orders, a, * of the Head and Thorax, -as the Aſthma, 
Dyſpncea, and Epilepſy ;- for they purge . admirably, both by 
Stool and Urine, and.by Diaphoreſis, without Perturbation. 

In the Uſe of white Hellebore, ſays C. Hoffman, two things 
are principally to be regarded; the firſt is, that the Diſeaſe be 
very obſtinate ; the other, that the Patient be very ſtrong; for 
which Reaſons, this Root is not to be exhibited to old Pexſons, 
or Children; nor to Women of a tender Conſtitution : A third 
Requiſite might be added, which is, that nothing ought; to be 
done with it till after a careful Preparation, both of the Body 
and of the Hellebore. | 23 35 

The moſt antient Way of exhibiting it was with Radiſh, and 
this was done three Ways; the firſt was, by thruſting a Radiſh 
through the Root of the Hellebore, and ſuffering it to remain: 
therein four-and-twenty Hours; after which they threw away 
the Root, and gave the Radiſh; or, ſecondly, they infuſed the 
Radifſh, after it was pulled out of the Root of the Hellebore, 
in Oxymel, and only gave the Patient the Oxymel ; or, laſtly, 
left the Radiſh in the Root only for a; Night, and the next 
Morning, throwing away the Hellebore, infuſed-it in Oxymel, 
and gave. the Infuſion. to the Patient. The beſt Way of pre- 
paring it, according to Parkinſon, is to infuſe it in the Juice 
of 1 or put it in a Quince, and ſo bake it in an 
Oven, or under the Aſhes: For if the Patient be in danger of 
Suffocation from taking of Hellebore, eating of Quinces, or 
the Juice or Syrup of Quinces, are a preſent Remedy. The 
Root boiled in Vinegar, and held for ſome time in the Mouth, 
eaſes the Tooth- ach: Boiled in a Lixivium, and the Head 
waſhed with it, it kills and abſterges Lice. and Scurf, and has 
the ſame Effect, if mixed with ſome Ointment: It cures the 
Itch, Tetters, and creeping Ulcers: And, given in Food, is 
mortal to many Kinds of Animals, as Moles, Mice, Lizards, 
Birds, and others. The Powder, ſnuffed up the Noſtrils, 
cauſes Sneezing, whence it is called in Engliſh Sncenetuort. 

The Spaniards have a Method of preparing a Poiſon of the 
Juice of the Roots, fermented in an earthen Pot, with _ | 

| ey 


Elefuarium ex Helle- 


it upon 


nevertheleſs, cures. 


they poiſon their Arrows, in order to make the Wounds they 
inflict with them incurable. What is remarkable in this Poi- 
ſon, is, that, being drank, it is harmleſs, or, at leaſt, not 
deadly ; but is ſo only when infuſed into a Wound, and mixed 
with the Blood; but the ſame is true of the Poiſon of the Viper, 
which, taken 3 is ſucceeded by no pernicious Symptom, 
but conveyed to the Blood, through the Orifice of a Wound, 
or a Puncture, immediately excites moſt formidable Symptoms, 
which, if not remedied, will, in a ſhort time, deſtroy the Pa- 
tient. 

Both Kinds of Hellebore were highly celebrated by the An- 
tients, for curing Maniacs ; and at preſent they are never uſed 
but in great and difficult Caſes, as the Ene Vertigo, Ma- 


nia, Dropſy, Sciatica, Convulſions, and the like, Kai Hift. 


Plant. | 
2. Veratrum ; flore atro-rubente. T. 272. Helleborus, albus, 


fore atro-rubente. C. B. P. 186. Beerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 


The Leaves, Roots, Stalks, or Flowers of white Hellebore, 
applied to the Skin of a living Perſon, excoriate the Part, and pro- 
duce an Exulceration: They, alſo, burn the Tongue. The true 
Veratrum of b ee is celebrated on many Accounts. I his 
Plant has a cauſtic and burning Juice, which attracted into the 
Noſtrils, after the manner of Snuff, excites an invincible Sneez- 
ing; whence it appears to be a Ptarmic in the higheſt Degree. 
Taken into the Stomach it purges upwards and downwards, 
with ſevere Gripings. Hippocrates ſays, that it purges the 
moſt remote Parts of the Blood, and, therefore, before its Ad- 
miniſtration, he cauſed his Patients to bathe z and ordered them 
to drink Oil and Honey for ſome Days; by which means 
all the Parts being relaxed, he then adminiſtered Veratrum, 
and directed Geſtation, either on Horſeback, or in a Ship: 


When the Medicine began to work, he ordered his Patients 


Reſt. The ſame Effect would indeed, in ſome meaſure, fol- 
low from a right Uſe of our Veratrum : But Salmaſius, writ- 
ing of the Veratrum, ſays, that its Leaves are very finely jagged, 
which makes me doubt whether it be the fame with ours. 
White Hellebore is much ſtronger than black Hellebore, and 
ſometimes excites Convulſions, unleſs exhibited with great Pru- 
dence : Hence it is never given in Subſtance but to Perſons of 
the moſt robuſt Conſtitutions ; and in melancholy and maniac 
Caſes; and then with great Caution: It is, alſo, exhibited in 
Quartan Fevers; in which an Ounce of the Decoction, taken 
inwardly, has often had ſurpriſing Effects. It is a Plant, how- 
ever, more adapted to Horſes than Men; though uſed as a 
Sternutatory in ſoporous Diſeaſes, as the Apoplexy and Lethar- 
gy. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav. 

Hippocrates purged with white Hellebore, in an immoderate 
Flux of the Menſes, before the Uſe of Aſtringents and Sweet- 
eners: He, alſo, uſed white Hellebore as a Vomit ; and gave it 
to thoſe that were melancholy, or mad. 

He, alſo, gave it in Fluxions, which fell upon the Noſe, 
the Ears, or the Mouth, or cauſed obſtinate Pains of the Head; 
an unuſual Laffitude and Heavineſs ; a Weakneſs of the Knees, 
or Swelling of the whole Body: He gave it, alſo, to phthiſical 
Patients, with a Decoction of Lentils. | 

He gave white Hellebore, in a Leucophlegmatia, and in the 
Cholera Morbus. N 


To ſome he directed it faſting; but to moſt, after Supper. - 


Le Clerc thinks, becauſe the Hellebore being mixed with the 
Aliment in the Stomach, would loſe a Part of its Stimulus. 
Sometimes he gave the Herb Seſamoides, and Hellebore, toge- 
ther, 

In ſome Caſes he gave the Hanh E . This Le 
Clerc thinks was ſome particular Preparation of Hellebore, 
which took off, in ſome degree, the Violence of its Opera- 
tion. ; - | ; 

Celſus, Lib. 3. Cap. 26. recommends white Hellebore in an 
Apoplexy. 

It is Gd by ſome, that the Uſe of Hellebore was firſt diſ- 
covered by a Man of Anticyra, who made an Experiment with 
ercules, who was mad ; and who was cured by it. 

Herophylus had a great Eſteem for white Hellebore. 

Areteus ſometimes purged with Hellebore, and was extreme- 
ly fond of it. | 

He ſays it is not only a Vomit, but, alſo, the moſt effica- 
cious and powerful Purge of all others : This good Service it 
does, he ſays, is not owing to the great Diſcharge of Humours 
it makes; for in the Cholera Morbus, there is the ſame Sort of 
Evacuation ; nor is it owing to the violent Efforts it cauſes ; 
for Sailing upon the Sea cauſes more violent Efforts : But it is 
owing to a particular Virtue in it, which cannot be enough 
admired ; for though ſometimes it purges but little, yet it, 
In old Diſorders, where all other Reme- 
dies have failed, Hellebore has ſucceeded. To thoſe that 
breathe difficultly, it renders Reſpiration eaſy : To ſuch as are 
on it gives Colour ; and makes thoſe plump that were before 
ean. 5 5 


Alexander preſtrs the Armenian Stone to Hellebore, as 4 
Purge, in Melancholy; becauſe it does it ſafely and effeQually; 
without any ill Conſequence, or Danger, which the other 
Medicine too often occaſions. 
his Medicine, ſo famous amongſt the Antients, was grown 

into utter Diſuſe, till A/clepiodotus revived it, about the Year 
500, and did many wonderful Cures with it, in the moſt obſti- 
nate Caſes and Diſeaſes, „ | 

Cophon gives a very extraordinary Receipt, to feed a Chicken 
with white Hellebore, and after eight Days to kill it, and make 
Broth of it, which, he tells us, is a very good gentle Purge. 

Gilbertus Anglicus orders Hellebore, Sena, — Spurge, to be 
diſtilled with Wine, for a Purge in a Vertigo. 

VERATRUM NIGRUM. See ASTRANTIA NIGRA, It is, 
alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of HEgLLEBoRvys ; which ſee. 

VERBASCULUM CYANOIDES. A. Name in Boers 
haave for the Cyanus ; montanus ; lutifolius. 5 

VERBASCULUM SALVIFOLIUM. A Name for the Pbhle- 
mis; fruticaſa ; folio ſubrotunde, breviore ; flore lutes. © 

VERBASCULUM is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of PRI. 
MULA VERISͤH; which ſee. 

VERBASCUM. 

The Characters are; ES TOS 

The Leaves are alternate, and hoary, or of a ſmutty Green, 
and a The Flower is monopetalous, rotated, pentapeta- 
loidal, diſpoſed in a long Spike, and growing very cloſely to a 
Stalk, ſhorter than the Pedicle : The Fruit is ovated, acumi- 
nated, and divided by an Intercloſure into two Capſules, or 


Cells. 
Boerbaaue mentions eleven Sorts of Verbaſculum; which 


1. Verbaſcum; mas ; latifolium; luteum. C. B. P. 230. 


Raii Hift. 2. 1 Synop. 3. 287. Tourn. Inft. 146. Boerh; 
Ind. alt. 227. * 75 Barbatus, 2 Verba ſ- 
cum vulgare flore luteo magne, fe ie maximo, J. B. 3. 87 1. Ver- 
baſcum album vulgare five 


apſus Barbatus communis. Park. 
1 1 60. Tapſus Barbatus, Ger. 629. Emac. 773. MUL- 


The Stalk of Mullein is round and hoary, ariſing, uſually, 
ſingle, about as tall as a Man: The lower Leaves are large, 
about a Foot long, and three or four Inches broad, ſharp- 
pointed at the End, lightly indented about the Edges, covered 
with an hoary Down, or Woolineſs : Thoſe which grow upon 
the Stalk, have their middle Ribs affixed to it for half their 
Length, which make the Stalk appear winged ; The Flowers 
grow in a long Thyrſus, ſet thick and cloſe together, each 
conſiſting of one Leaf, cut into five Segments, of a yellow ß, 
Colour, with as many woolly Stamina, having purple Apices : 
The Secd-veſlels are oblong and pointed, opening in two, when 
ripe, and ſhewing the ſmall browniſh Seed : The Root is ge- 
nerally ſingle, with many Fibres, but not very large, for the 
Tallneſs and Bigneſs of fuch a Plant. A in Highways, 
_ by Hedge-lides; and flowers in 7uly. The Leaves are 
uſed. 

They are accounted pectoral, and good for Coughs, Spitting 
of Blood, and other Affections of the Breaſt : They are, like- 
wiſe, good for Griping and Colic Pains, ariſing from ſharp Hu- 
mours. Outwardly uſed, in Fomentations or Fumigations, they 
are reckoned a Specific againſt the Pains and Swelling of the 
Hemorrhoids, or Piles. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Leaves of Mullein are of an herby Taſte, a little ſalt- 
iſh and ſtyptic ; the Smell like Elder; and give a pretty deep 
Tincture of Red to the blue Paper: The F lowers give it a 
deeper: They are, alſo, ſtyptic, but ſweet. It is likely that 
the Salt of this Plant, in ſome meaſure, reſembles that of Co- 
ral. That of the white Mullein contains a great deal of Acid, 
and a little Sal Ammoniac; but is united with a great Quantity 


of Sulphur and Earth; ſo that it is very lenifying and vulne- 


rary. The Decoction of this Plant is given to drink for the 
Colic, Dyſentery, and Looſeneſs. Tragus made uſe of the 

Root, boiled in Red-wine. Matthiolus made a Gargariſm for 
the Throat, with a Decoction of its Leaves and Flowers, 
and - preſcribed it for a violent Cough. Mullein is boiled in 
Cows-milk, for the Teneſmus and Hemorrhoids ; The Pa- 
tient muſt drink two Glaſſes of it every Day: Take it in a 
Glyſter, and bathe the Fundament with it: Some add to it the 
Leaves of Oak and wild Tanſy. To ſtop the Flux of the 
Piles, and cure the Dyſentery, the white Mullein muſt be 
boiled in the Water which the Smiths uſe to quench their Iron 
in. For the Gout and Inflammation of the Piles; the Juice 
of the white Mullein is prepared after the following manner: 


Bruiſe the Leaves and Flowers of this Plant; let them rot 
in wooden Tubs, well covered and plaiſtered: After three 
Months Digeſtion, collect the Juice, and expreſs the Fæ- 
ces, and keep it in Bottles well topped. 


„% N 


Some 


gome leave the Flowers only to rot in Bottles. Tragus would 
have them expoſed to the powerful Heat of the Sun: Some 
bury them in a great Dunghil, It is affirmed that Aloes, diſ- 
ſolved in the Juice of Mullein, and thicken'd to the Conſiſtence 
of an Extract, do not irritate the Piles, nor cauſe any Hæmor- 
rhage; but it is more ſafe to correct it, by diſſolving it in Wa- 
ter, and ſeparating the reſinous Part that remains upon the grey 
Paper, by Filtration, and cauſes the Irritations and Hæmor- 
thages. evaporate, afterwards, the filtrated Solution to 
the Conſiſtence of an Extract. Tragus and Matthiolus ſay, 
that the diſtilled Water of the Flowers of the white Mullein 
is good for Burns; for the Gout, St. Anthony's Fire, and all 
cutaneous Diſeaſes. This laſt Author preſcribed for the Piles, 
a Cataplaſm made with the Leaves of Mullein, and Leeks, to- 
gether with ſome Volks of Eggs, and Crums of Bread. Mar- 
iyn's Tournefort. 
2. Verbaſcum; feemina ; flore luteo, magno. C. B. P. 239. 
3. Verbaſcum; feemina ; flore albo. C. B. P. 239. f 
4. Verbaſcum; mas; anguſtioribus foliis ; floribus pallidis. 
C. B. P. 239. ö 
5, Verbaſcum; Lychnitis; flore albo; parvo. C. B. P. 240. 
Tourn, If 147. Boerb. Ind. alt. 228, Verbaſcum album. 
Offic. Yerbaſcum mas 
baſcum flere albo parvo. J. B. 3. 873. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1095. Sy- 
nop. 3. 287. Verbaſeum Lychnitis 
a MULLEI 


WITH WHITE FLOWERS. | 
It grows by the Sides of Paths in ſeveral Parts, and propa- 
gates itſelf yearly from ſhedding its Seed. The firſt Year it 
bears no Stalk, but only Leaves ſcattered on the Ground : 
When the Stalk is grown it periſhes. The Virtues are the 
ſame with thoſe of the common and black Mullein. Ray, Dale. 
6. Verbaſcum; nigrum ; folio Papaveris corniculati. C. B. 
nne | | 
„ tete nigrum; flore ex luteo purpuraſcente. C. B. 
P. 240. Tourn. Inſt, 147. Boerb. Ind. alt. 228. Verbaſcum 
nigrum. Offic. Ger. 631. Emac. 775. Verbaſcum nigrum vul- 
gare. Park. Theat. 61. Ferbaſcum nigrum flore parvo apicilbus 


ureis. J. B. 3. 873. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1095. Synop. 3. 288. 
Ack MULIEIN. pa: 
This has a Root and Stalk, like thoſe of the common Mul- 


lein; only the Stalk is leſs hairy: The Leaves, alſo, are leſs, 
more rare, and placed alternately : They, alſo, reſemble thoſe 
of Sage; but are much larger, and fetid. is 

It grows in ſeveral Places in Cambridgeſhire. And F. Bau- 
hine tells us, that it is very frequently to be met with about 
Baſil and Pompelgard, on the upper Rhine, It flowers in 

uly and Auguft, and the Root, Leaves, and Flowers are uſed. 

he Root is aſtringent, and of Service in a Looſeneſs. The 
Leaves and Flowers have the ſame Virtues with thoſe of the 
common Mullein, Ray. Dale. 
8. Verbaſcum ; Blattariz foliis ; nigrum; amplioribus foliis 
aluteis apicibus purpuraſcentibus. Flor. 2. 98. 

9. Verbaſcum ; foliis nigris; amplis ; floſculis albis; apici- 
bus purpureis ; perenne. | 

10. Fe humile; Alpinum ; villoſum ; Borraginis 
folio & flore. H. L. 619. T. 147. Sanicula, Alpina, foliis Bor- 
raginis, villoſa. C. B. P. 243. Auricula Urſi, Myconi, piloſa, 
cœrulea. J. B. 3. App. 869. 

11. Verbaſcum; Orientale; Sophiæ folio. T. Cor. 8. Boer. 
Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. | 
The firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth Species are reckoned 
among emollient Herbs, The Leaves bruiſed, and applied to 
any Part affected with Pain, remove the ſame : They are of a 
demulcent Quality; for which Reaſon they are an Ingredient 
in Decoctions, Clyſters, and Cataplaſms, in all Diforders where 
Acrimony offends ; being of great Service by their inſipid, viſ- 
cous, emollient, and ſmegmatic Juice. Of the Flowers, with 
a Solution of Oil of Olives, is — Oil of Verbaſcum, 
which is very good to conſolidate Wounds, and to mitigate 
Pains; and taken inwardly it is a Laxative. The Flowers are 
made into a Conſerve, which is excellent againſt all Hæmor- 
rhages, Spitting of Blood from Contuſions, bloody Urine, im- 
moderate Fluxes of the Menſes, or Lochia, the Teneſmus, 
Dyſentery, and the Falling down of the Uterus and Anus. The 
Decoction of the Leaves is effectual in the Colic, Diarrhcea, 
and Dyſentery ; and a Decoction of the Flowers makes a good 
Gargariſm in the Quinſey, and a violent Cough : The Leaves 
boiled in Milk, are effectual in the Teneſmus and Hæmor- 
 rhoids. The Juice of this Plant is of great Efficacy in the Gout. 
The DecoRion of the Leaves in Water is uſed in Clyſters, as an 
Emollient for the Hzemorrhoids ; and may, alſo, be injected into 
the Uterus, for the Purpoſe of mollifying- The Plant, in ſhort, 
is emollient, aperient; and relaxing; and therefore enters the 
Compoſition of all emollient Clyſters and Cataplaſms. Out- 
wardly the Leaves and Flowers are uſeſul Topics, in mitigating 
all Kinds of Pain, particularly in Tumors of the Anus, and in 
the Hzmorrhoidss Hf. Plant. adſcript. Boerbaav. | 


foliis longioribus, Park. Theat. 60. Ver- 
atthioli, Ger. Emac. 775. B. 3. 443. Raii Hiſt. 1. 5 3s: Sy nop. 3. 236. 
he 


VexrAscuu SYLVESTRE. A Name for the Phlimis; 
fruticoſa; r latiore & rotundiere; and for the Phla- 
mis ; fruticoſa ; Saluiæ folio longiore & anguſtipre. 

VEeRBascum Turcicum. A Name for the Primula 
veris ; Conſtantinopolitana ; flore albo. 

VERBENA. | 

The Characters are ; | | 

The Calyx is long, tubulous, and quinquefid ; the Flower, 
alſo, quinquefid. The Seeds fill the whole Pericarpium : And 
the Flowers grow in Heads, or Spikes, and not in Whorles. 

Boer haaue mentions eight Sorts of Yarbena ; which are, 

I. Verbena; Americana; altiflima; Urticæ foliis anguſti- 
. ſpicis brevioribus; floribus cœruleis. Flor. 2. 80. A. 

3. 408. 

2. Verbena; Americana; altiſſima; Urticæ foliis anguſtiori- 
oribus ; ſpicis brevioribus ; floribus purpureis. Flor. 2. 81. 

3. Verbena; Americana; altiflima ; Urticæ foliis anguſtio- 
ribus; floribus albis. Flor. 2. 81. | 

4. Verbena; Canadenſis; folio Urticz. Zanon. 203. H. 
R. Par. Flor. 2. 8 1. MH. H. 3. 408. | 

5. Verbena z Lufitanica ; latifolia ; procerior. T. 200. 

6. Verbena ; communis; flore cœruleo. C. B. P. 269. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. 187. Tourn. Inſt. 200. Verbena. Offic. Ver- 
lena communis. Ger. 580. Emac. 718. Verbena vulgaris. J. 
Verbena mas 
ve recta & vulgaris. Park. at. 678. RVAIN. 

The Root of Vervain is white, ſlender, and full of Fibres, 
and ſpreading much about: The Stalk is ſquare and firm, 
ſomewhat hairy, and often of a purpliſh-brown Colour: The 
Leaves are long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed, cut into ſeveral 
Laciniz, ſomewhat rough and wrinkled, growing two at a 
Joint: The Flower grows towards the Top, in flender Spikes, 
being ſmall, and of a whitiſh- purple Colour, of one Leaf; cut 
into five Segments; the two uppermoſt ſupply ing the Place of 
the Galea; and the three lower, that of the Labels : It being 
reckoned among the verticillate Plants, having four ſmall longiſh 
Seeds, ſet together in a ſmall Calyx. It grows in Highways 
near Towns and Villages; and flowers in July. = 

The whole Herb is uſed, being accounted cephalic, and good 
—_ Diſeaſes from cold and phlegmatic Cauſes ; It opens 

bſtructions of the Liver and Spleen ; helps the Jaundice and 
Gout ; and, applied outwardly, is reckoned vulnerary, and 

for ſore, watery, inflamed Eyes. Miller's Bot. Of. 

This Plant yields, by the chymical Analyſis, ſeveral acrid 
Liquors, a great deal of Oil, and a pretty deal of volatile con- 
crete Salt and Earth: Thus it may contain ſome Sal Ammoniac, 
united with a great deal of Sulphur, Vervain is vulnerary, 
deterſive, aperitive, and febrifugous. For the Green - ſickneſs, 
drink a Night's Infuſion of it in Wine. Cæ ſalpinus recom- 
mends the Powder of it for the Dropſy. The Extract or Juice 
of Vervain cures intermitting Fevers: A Tea of it is good for 
the Vapours : The diſtilled Water, or depurated Juice, cleanſes 
the Eyes, and clears the Sight. A Gargariſm of it is good for 
the Diſeafes of the Throat. The Cataplaſm of its Leaves, 
bruiſed with Rye-meal, and the Whites of Eggs, is reſolving : 
The Juice and Infuſion of its Tops in Oil cure Wounds. 
Martyn's Tournefort. 

The Antients afcribe very many Virtues to Vervain, which 
are ſummed up by Schroder, as follows: Vervain is cephalic 
and vulnerary ; its principal Uſes are in Pains, and other Aﬀec- 
tions of the Head, from cold Humours, in Affections of the 
i and Breaſt, in old Coughs, and the like: In Obſtructions 

the Liver and Spleen, the Jaundice, Gripes of the Belly, 
and the Dyſentery : It is an excellent Lithontriptic, reſtrains 
libidinous Defires, cures a tertian Fever, mitigates the Pain of 
the Gout, cures Wounds, and facilitates the Birth : Externally 
it is effectual in the Head-ach, Tooth-ach, Alopecia, Melan- 
choly, Lippitude, Weakneſs or Redneſs of the Eyes: In the 
Quinſey and Hoarſeneſs, a Cataplaſm thereof being applied 
round the Neck: In a Tumor of the Glands of the Fauces, 
being uſed in a Gargariſm : In Pains of the Spleen, being ap- 
plied with Hogs Fat; alſo, in mitigating the Gout, in Aſtri- 
ction of Wounds, and Abſterſion of putrid Ulcers, in the 
Falling down of the Anus, the Mariſcæ, and the like. _ 

Vervain being endued with ſo many Virtues, it is no Won- 
der that it was thought by the Antients, to deſerve the Name 
of les Bojevn ( Hiera Botane ), the Holy Herb. For a Tumor 
of the Spleen, pound Vervain with the Whites of Eggs, and 
Barley, or wheaten Meal, and make them into a Cataplaſm, 
which being wrapt in a thin Linen Cloth, apply to the Part 
affected upon the Tumor, where it attraQts, as it were, the 
thinner Part of the Blood: Some add Betony. This is a 
popular Remedy. Cbeſncau. | 

Vervain, applied upon the Head, or laid under the Pillow, 
or made into a Plaiſter, with very ſtrong Vinegar, and Oil of 
Roſes, eaſes the Pain of the Head proceeding from Wine. D. 
Soame. Raii Hift. Plant. 

The 


The Root of Vervain is accounted by ſome as an effectual 
Amulet againſt ſtrumous Tumors; and hung about the Neck, 
by ſome old Women, as an efficacious Medicine for thoſe Pur- 
poles. Dale. | | 

7. Verbena ; tenuifolia. C. B. P. 269. M. H. 3. 479. 
Verbenaca ſupina. J. B. 3. 444. Dod. p. 250. | 

8. Verbena; nodiflora, C. B. Prodr. 125. Ic. & Deſer. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. Vol. 1. 


It is called Verbena, from Verrere, to ſweep, becauſe it for- 


merly ſerved to {weep the Altar; and Periſtereum, from ter- 
cee ( Periftera) a Dove, becauſe the Doves are delighted with 
it. There is no Herb ſo much commended by the Antients as 
this for vulnerary Purpoſes, becauſe it expels heterogeneous 
Particles, whence it is called Herba Vulneraria, or a Species of 
Siderites : There is no Plant on which the Poets have more 
exerciſed their Talent of Fiction; and none more uſed in Sa- 
crifices, whence it was called the Holy Herb, and Menſa Fovis, 
or Jupiter's Table, with which they ſtrewed as well as ſwept their 
Altars: Whence the Servant in Terence ſays, Tolle Verbenam ab 
Ara, Take off the Vervain from the Altar.“ There is, 
alſo, no Plant of which the Magi have related more ridiculous 
Fables; for Inſtance, they ſay, that if any Perſon deſcribe a 
Circle about it, and then pluck it with his Left Hand, before 
he has ſeen either Sun or Moon, he ſhall be 3 in what- 
ever he undertakes; but if he pulls it with his Right Hand, all 
Things ſhall happen croſs, and contrary to his Deſires. Theſe 
8 are not yet quite eradicated from the Minds of 
Men; for there are Authors who ſtill ſay, that Children, by 
chewing this Herb, will breed their Teeth without Pain; and 
it is ſaid to be effectual againſt Convulſions and Inchant- 
ments. | 

Vervain is aperitive, deterſive, depurating, N eee 
and a Febrifuge. The Leaves infuſed in Wine, are ſerviceable 
in the Chloroſis and Jaundice. The Powder of the Leaves is 
ood for the Dropſy; and the Juice cures intermittent Fevers. 
1 Infuſion of the Leaves, after the manner of Tea, is good 
in the hyſteric Paſſion: The Leaves bruiſed, and applied in the 
Form of a Cataplaſm, are a very good Reſolvent in Pains of 
the Sides, and the Pleuriſy. The diſtilled Water, as well as 
the Juice, cure Inflammations of the Eyes, and all Sorts of 
Wounds, increaſe Milk in Women who give Suck, break and 
expel the Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder, and give Relief 
under a flatulent Colic. Hit. Plant. adſcript. Boerbaau. 

VERBENACA RECTA. A Name for the Verbena; 
communis; fore cœruleo. 

8 SUPINA. A Name for the Verbena; tenui- 

0itds 
1 VERBERA, Plagæ, Percufſiones. Blows, Stripes, Per- 
cuſſions. They are reckoned among the Cauſes of Diſeaſes; 
and ſometimes find a Place among den Thus we are 
aſſured by Rolfintins, that a certain Empiric cured mad and 
melancholy Perſons, merely by the Uſe of Whips and Cud- 
els. 8 

VERBESINA. See Bipens. | 

VERDETUM is a green Colour, produced from the Va- 
pour of ftrong Vinegar, poured on Copper- Plates. 

VEREDARII, /ermes, Worms. ſame as CUT Au- 
BULI; Which ſee. 

 VERETRUM. The ſame as Penis. 

VERGILIA. See PLEAS, 

VERMES. Worms. 8 

Worms are living Animals, of various Figures, Structures, 
and Bulks, which are formed in the Inteſtines, from the Seeds 
of ſome Inſects, taken with the Aliments. "Theſe Animals are 
nouriſhed and enlarged by a certain putrid Juice, and greatly 
weaken and injure the Body, and its ſeveral Functions. 

Tho? Perſons at no Period of Life are abſolutely free from 
Worms, yet they are moſt incident to Infants, and Children 
between AblaQation and the fourteenth Year of their Age. 

We find from Experience, that, in the human Body, there 
are various Species of Worms, which, by the antient, as well 
as modern Ptyficians, are divided into three principal Kinds : 
The firſt are round, ſmooth, and hardly a Span in Length, b 
which Marks they are diſtinguiſhed from other Worms. Theſe 
have their principal Seat in the ſuperior ſmall Parts of the Je- 
junum and the Ileum; thence proceeding, ſometimes, to the 
Stomach, they go as far as the Mouth, or are vomited up: 
Theſe are generally the Worms which, according to Hildanus, 
in Cap. 1. Of. 57. are principally form'd in Children, and are 
ſometimes found conglomerated in a large Ball, and ſecurel 
lodg'd in the Ileum, whoſe Membranes they often corrode, fo 
as to penetrate into the ns Ho the Abdomen. 

The ſecond Species are 
broad Figure, like a Bandage, are call'd Long Worms, or Tæ- 
niæ. They are fo long, as to exceed two, and, ſometimes, 
ten Feet in Length. Platerus, in Adults, obſerved them' forty 
Feet long. See M. NM. C. An, 3. Ob/. 29. and Bartholin, 


VER 


Hiftor. Anatom, Cent, 3. Of. 14. Theſe general} — 
the whole Tract of the 7 eſpecially the — * 
are frequently obſerved without Heads and Tails; for they 
not evacuated whole, but in Pieces reſembling the Seed, of 
Gourds, or Cucumbers, which, according to Spigelinr, in Cap. 
15. are nothing but the middle groſs Nodes of the Worms 
remaining, after their lateral and membranaceous Parts are con- 
ſum'd by the Putrefaction. | 

The third Species of Worms are the Aſcaridot, or ſmall lens 
der Animals, which, lodging in the large Inteſtines, eſpecially 
the Rectum, pay ſo vellicate it, as to produce a Teneſmus, 
They are, alſo, frequently diſcharged, in incredible Numbers, 
with the Excrements. | | 

Worms in the Inteſtines are known, if Children ſtart in theit 
Sleep, and are affrighted when waked out of it; if there is art 
Itching of the Noſtrils, a fetid Breath, a Thirſt, a Diſcharge 
of the Saliva, a Paleneſs of the Countenance, with interme-- 
diate Fluſhings, Coldneſs of the Extremities, a turbid Urine, 
an Inflation of the Belly, ſometimes an exceſſive, and at other 
Times a languid Appetite, irregular Fluxes, and other Sym- 
ptoms of a like Nature : But as theſe Signs are common to 
other Diſeaſes, ſo there can be no better, nor more infallible 
Criterion, than the Worms themſelves, diſcharged by Stool. 

Symptoms familiar to Patients of this Kind, are gene; 

rally very different, according to the Parts where the Worms 
are lodg'd ; but they are frequently fo very violent, and ſome- 
times ſuch Convulſions of the Limbs are excited, that the 
Country People often think the Patient bewitched : But, more 
ey if the Worms are lodged in the Stomach, they 


produce Nauſeas, Cardialgias, Syncopes, Toſſings of the Body, 
1 the Teeth, Deliriums, and even Death itſelf, at 
laſt. n they are lodged in the ſmall Inteſtines, they excite 


. e _ Pains about the Navel, a voracious Appetite, a 

Swelling of the Belly, and Fluxes; and when they are lodged 

in the Inteſtinum Rectum, they produce uneaſy' 

Corroſion, and an almoſt 2 
Worms are frequently accompanied with putrid, anomalous, 

and ſlow Fevers, like thoſe of the quotidian Kind; but theſe 


itillations, 


Animals more frequently accompany or follow other Diſor- 


ders, ſuch as the Meaſles, and Small Pox; and not only increaſe 
the Symptoms, and impair-the Strength, but, alſo, render the 
Diagnoſtic, Prognoſtic, and Method of Cure, highly difficult. 

At certain Seaſons of the Year, eſpecially in the Autumn; 
when,under a moiſt and ual State of the Air, catarrhal Fe- 
vers, Meaſles, and Small Pox, rage epidemically, Worms are 

enerally moſt copiouſly generated ; becauſe, at that time, the 
trength of the Solids being impaired, more peccant and viſcid 
Humidity, diſpoſed to Corruption, is accumulated in the Body; 
by which means, the verminous Seed receives more Nouriſh- 
ment and Supply. This is, alſo, the Reaſon why Infants, 
Children, and Women, eſpecially .if habituated to a ſedentar 
Life, and a bad Regimen, are more terribly afflicted wit 
Worms than youn — Adults, and Men; whoſe Solids 
being ſtronger, and their Circulation briſker, do not ſo eaſily 
generate peccant and viſcid Juices, 3 

As for the Cauſes, certain Aliments ſavour the Generation of 
Worms; and theſe are ſuch as partly produce peccant and pi- 
tuitous Juices ; and partly ſuch as contain the Eggs and Seeds 
of Inſects, which are, with them, conveyed into the Body. 
Of this Kind are Milk-meats, Cheeſe, ripe Fruits, Sweet- 
meats prepared with Sugar and Honey, Pulſe, farinaceous Sub- 
ſtances, and others of the ſame Kind; which, above other Sub- 
ſtances, contain in them the burtful Eggs of Animals ; with- 
out which there can be no Generation of Animalcules'in Na- 

ure. This is ſufficiently proved by the Experiments of Rhedi 
and Malpigbi; who, in the middle of Summer, put Things 
ſubject to Corruption, ſuch as Fiſhes and Fleſhes, into different 
Veſſels, one of which was cloſe ſhut, and the other left open : 
In a ſhort time they found the Subſtances left in the Veſſel, 
to which the Flies and Inſects had free Acceſs, full of Worms ; 
whereas, in the Veſſel which was ſhut, they found not ſo much 
as one Worm, Malpighi, alſo, informs us, that tho? he fre- 
quently buried Pieces of Fleſh under the Ground, and ſuffered 
them to remain there for a long time, yet he never found Anis 
malcules in them. Now if it is ſo, the Reaſon ſeems plain, 
why Infants, living upon Milk alone, are not afflicted with 
Worms till begin to eat other Aliments contaminated by 
the Seeds and Eggs of Animals and Inſects. 

The Symptoms, as we have already obſerved, differ, accord- 
ing to the Vigor or Tenderneſs of the Patients, and according 
to the different Nature of the corrupted Matter, and the 
Worms. I have, however, often obſerved, that if exanthe- 


which, on account of thei®” matous Fevers, Purples, Meaſles, or Small Pox, are accom- 


panied with Worms, theſe Animals not only generally diſturb 
the calm and regular Progreſs of ſuch Diſorders, but, "alſo, 
induce a Coldneſs of the Extremities, a Weakneſs and In- 
equality of the Pulſe, Deliquiums, and, often, Death. But 

3 this 


VER 


ns more frequently in Children than in Adults and 


this ha 
young Perſons. Round Worms, of a variegated Colour, are 
almoſt always a bad Sign; for they often aſcend to the Sto- 
mach, and, by lancinating its Orifices, and ſometimes perfo- 
rating it, produce epileptic Fits, Danger of Suffocation, and 
even ſudden Death. The Teniæ, or long Worms, produce 
ehronical Diſorders, and ſometimes prove mortal, before it is 
diſcovered” that the Patient is afflicted with them. The Aſca- 
rides are leſs dangerous; becauſe, being lodged in the large In- 
teſtines, which are not poſſeſſed of ſuch a quick Senſe as the 
others, they do leſs Harm 5 their Corroſion. The Symptoms 
of Patients afflicted with Worms are obſerved to be inereaſed 
about Noon, and towards the Evening; becauſe, at theſe 
times, the Worms more ſtrongly corrode and bite the nervous 
Canal of the Inteſtines, which they find free from Aliments. 
It dead, Worms are evacuated by Stool, they portend Danger, 
on account of the Putrefaction they diſcover ; but it is other- 


wiſe, if th 3 killed and expelled by Medicines. In violent 


Diſorders, Worms coming from the Mouth indicate that the 
Patient will die, eſpecially if his Breathing is frequent and 
cold: Nor do they abſolutely predict the Death of the Patient; 
becauſe there are various Examples of Fevers of all Kinds ter- 


minated by the Expulſion of Worms. Thus in MA. N. C. 


Hol. 3. in Append. Obſ. 4. we are informed, that a tertian and 
continual Fever were cured by a Diſcharge of many Worms 
from the Mouth. | 


TRE CuRE. 


Tho! Infants afflicted with Worms are in great Danger, yet 
we are never to deſpair, provided Remedies proportioned to the 
Diverſity of Symptoms, Conſtitutions, and Circumſtances, are 
exhibited ſeaſonably, and in a proper Order. But in ſcarce any 
Piſeaſe are fo different and active Medicines extolled, and uſed 
by Phyſicians, as in Diſorders where Worms are to be expelled, 
or killed ; for which Reaſon, I ſhall briefly ſhew what Caution, 
Prudence, and Circumſpection, the Phyſician ought to uſe in 
exhibiting them, | 


_ kirſt, then, 1 cha Jus Anthelminthics are generally reckon'd 


Acids; ſuch as the Juices of Citrons, Oranges, Lemons, Cur- 
rants, Barberries, and Pomgranates, Phlegm and Spirit of Vi- 
triol, Cream of Tartar, Wine, eſpecially tartiſh Rheniſh Wine, 
and Vinegar: All theſe may be commodiouſly exhibited, where 
Heat, preternatural Warmth, and febrile Commotions, are 
complicated; for they not only correct the Heat, but, alſo, 
excellently reſiſt the Putrefaction, and avert the dangerous 
Malignity of the Symptoms. 

Among the Anthelminthics are, alſo, reckoned Bitters ; 
ſuch as Wormwood, the leſſer Centaury, Scordium, Marſh 
Trefoil, Rue, and ſtill more, Bitters poſſeſſed of a purgative 
Quality; ſuch as Aloes, Rhubarb, Coloquintida, . the 
Troches of Alhandal prepared of it. Tho theſe Medicines 


are not abſolutely deſtructive of Worms, ſince Animals are not 


only generated in Rhubarb and Wormwood, but, alſo, accord- 
ing to Hildanus, Cent. 1. Ob/. 160. in the Gall-bladder ; yet 


it cannot be denied, that Bitters are very effectual againſt theſe 


Animals ; becauſe, by their balſamic Quality, they partly cor- 
rect the crude and viſcid Matter with which they are nouriſh'd ; 
and, by ſtimulating the Fibres of the Inteſtines, they ſometimes 
evacuate the corrupted Humours, together with the Worms : 
They, alſo, partly correct the Inactivity of the Bile, which, in 
Children, and moiſt Patients, is frequently the immediate Cauſe 
of Worms. g 


Among Anthelminthics, great Efficacy is aſcribed to oleous 


Subſtances, which ſeems to be confirmed by an Experiment of 
Rhedi; who tells us, that Flies, and other Inſects, remained 
alive after they were immerſed in various Liquors; but that 
ſuch as were immerſed in Oil died, and did not recover Life, 
tho? they were expoſed to the Solar Rays. I willingly grant, 
that all this is conſonant to Truth ; and that oleous Subſtances, 
ſuch as Olive-oil, Rape-oil, and Oil of ſweet Almonds, may, 
with great Succeſs, be exhibited. But it is to be obſerved, 
that they are by no means to be exhibited with an Intention to 
kill the Worms; ſince a very large Quantity of Oil would be 
requiſite, to reach all the Worms in the whole Volume of the 
Inteſtines. Oleous Subſtances, therefore, are much rather to be 
exhibited in violent Symptoms arifing from Worms ; becauſe 
they relax the aſmodically-confrithed Coats of the Inteſtines, 
and, as it were, defend and line them with a Mucilage, that 
afterwards more acrid and 2 Medicines may be exhi- 
bited with more Safety. Thus, in order to kill Worms, and 


mitigate the Symptoms, I have, with Succeſs, in Children, pre- 
ſcribed two or three Spoonfuls, or even an Ounce or two, of 
the Oil of ſweet Almonds, to be taken at Bed-time, or early 
in the Morning, exhibiting, a few Hours after, Pills prepared of 
the Extrattum Panchymagogum Grollii, Reſin of J 

Aer curiu Dulcis. 


» and 


Saline Subſſ ances are greatly celebrated as Anthelminthics; 
both becauſe they are fatal to the tender Structure of theſe Ani- 
mals, and becauſe by ftimulating the Inteſtines, they promote 
their . if dilfolved in a ſufficient Quantity 
of Water. This principally holds with reſpect to the neutral 
bitter Salts, eſpecially that of Glauber, Epſom, Sedlitz, Egra, 
and the Caroline Salt, which when taken in a proper Vehi- 
cle, and uſed for a conſiderable time, produce an excellent 
Effect, eſpecially if Children and young Perſons labour under 
that Species of Worms they call Tæniæ, and the broad Kind, 
becauſe theſe are not ſo happily exterminated by Purgatives, 
which produce Spaſms, as by Salts, and ſaline Springs. Hence 
the Sealitz Waters, which abound with bitter Salt, are juſtly 
extolled for killing Worms. And the ſame anthelminthic Vir- 
tue is aſcribed to the ſaline Springs at Hall, by the common 
People, who now-and-then give their Children large Draughts 
of that Water againſt Worms. Nor can we condemn the 
Practice of the People on the Sea-coaſt, who, for the ſame Pur- 
poſe, drink Sea-water, or, if they are rich, the Broth of recent 
_— with the Addition -of Lemon-juice and Pepper, by 
which means they expel the Worms, and prevent a Conſump- 
tion, and various other Diſorders incident to Children. It is 
certain, that Salts, eſpecially of the vitriolic Kind, have long 
been juſtly celebrated as Anthelminthics; and the Pyrmont 
Waters, which partake of a ſubtile Vitriol of Mars, are fo 
effectual for the Cure of Tæniæ, and turbinated or ſpiral 
Worms, that the Patients are in a ſhort time totally freed from 
all the Symptoms. 

If any Diſorder admits of Specifics, theſe are certainly re- 
quired in killing and eliminating Worms. For theſe Purpoſes 
then, the beſt Specifics are, among Gums, Aſa-feetida, Saga- 
penum, Opopanax, and Myrrh, Among Herbs, Tanſey, 
Scordium, and Wormwood. Among bulbous Roots, the va- 
rious Kinds of Onions, and Garlick. Among Fruits, bitter 
Almonds, and their expreſſed Oil. Wormſeed, the Seeds of the 
Caiputia, and others of a like Nature. All which by their ſul- 
phureous and fetid Smell, are ſo peculiarly hurtful to Worms 
as to kill them. And theſe Specifics are ſo neceſſary, that un- 
leſs they are, in a due Doſe, mixed with the above-mentioned 
Medicines, the defired Effect is rarely produced. 

There ſtill remains another not leſs efficacious Specific taken 
from the Mineral Kingdom, which is Quickſilver ; which being 
in a peculiar manner fatal to Worms, deſtroys their vital Mo- 
tion, tho*.the Method in which it produces this Effect, cannot 
be accurately deduced from mechanical Principles. There have 


already been various Methods of exhibiting this Anthelminthic, 


which we ſhall briefly conſider. Helmont was the firſt who 
made an Experiment with this Medicine, whilſt he boiled it 
either in pure Water, or ſome diſtilled Water, and with great 
Succeſs gave the Water thus impregnated with the ſubtile Par- 
ticles of the Mercury, to Patients afflicted with Worms. 
Henricus Meibomius followed another Method; for he let 
Rheniſh Wine, poured upon Quickſilver, ſtand in a gentle 
Digeſtion without any boiling, for twenty-four Hours, and he 
found his Medicine produce more ſpeedy Effects than the for- 
mer. The Chymiſts rather approve of Mercurius Dulcis duly 
prepared : A few Grains of which, according to the State of 
the Patient, they exhibit with ſome Purgative, ſuch as ſulphu- 
rated Scammony, Reſin of Jalap, and the Eætractum Panchyma- 
gogum Crollii, made up in the Form of Pills; and this Method 
they have found attended with Succeſs ; or they exhibited it 
mixed withCoralline, either with or without a Purgative. Others, 
as Harris, falling on a ſafer Method, ſucceſsfully exhibited 
Ethiops Mineral, proves of an accurate Mixture of Sulphur 
and Quickſilver. But I intimately mix in a Mortar the well 
depurated Quickſilver with Sugar-candy, and premiſing the 
things requiſite, I have found, that under a good Regimen, this 
Preparation was far more efficacious than any others, eſpecial- 
ly if the Patients, in order to prevent a Relapſe, abſtain from 
Fleſh, Fiſh, Milk-meats, ſweet Snbſtances, Cheeſe, and other 
hurtful Aliments, and uſe for Drink a Decoction of pure Wa- 
ter, and calcined Hartſhorn. 

Among other Medicines I have with Succeſs uſed the fol- 
lowing Pills againſt Worms : 


Take of Aſa- ſctida, Extract of Rhubarb, Tanſy, depu- + 
rated Aloes, the beſt Myrrh, and Mercurius Dulcis, each 
oneScruple ; and of the ExtraQts of Saffran, and Caſtor, each 
four Grains ; reduce to a Maſs: From every Scruple of 
which make fifteen Pills : By taking five, 'S or eight 
of which, according to the Age, and other Circumſtances 
of the Patient, I have known many throughly cured, 
though before they were miſerably tormented. 


They who abhor Pills, may have them exhibited in a Syrup, 
2 — 4 a proper Doſe of the following Medicine may 
| [ Take 


* 
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' Ounce ; and of the ExtraQts of Rhubarb, Tanſey, and 
Wormwood, each half a Dram: Mix all together, 


Nor have I ſeen leſs happy Effects produced by the following 
Powder: | 


* 


Rhubarb, Mercurius Dulcis, Scordium, calcined Hartſ- 
horn, and purified Nitre, each half a Dram; and of 
Camphire, ſix Grains: Make into a Powder, which is to 
be diſtributcd into Doſes, according to the Age of the 
Patient; or reduce it to an Electuary. 


unleſs we intend to augment it. We are, alſo, to abſtain 
from Mercurials, and all draſtic Medicines, when the Duode- 
num is full of a cauſtic and acrid Bile ; for by theſe means I 
have not only known the Symptoms augniented, but, alſo, 
Inflammations of the Inteſtines brought on. | 
Before expellipg the Worms from the ſmall Inteſtines, by 
Purgatives and Specifics, it is expedient to inject a Clyſter of 
Milk and Honey, that the Worms, being allured by the Sweet- 
neſs, may quit their Lodgings, and deſcend more eaſily to the 
ſmall Inteſtines. | 
I Aſcarides are lodged in the Rectum, detergent 0 4 
Clyſters, in which Tanſey, Garlick, or the Leaves of Scordi- 
um, have been boiled, produce an excellent Effect; as do, alſo, 


the Clyſters of Brine, prepared by boiling in it Horehound, the 


Lefler Centaury, -and Scordium, adding to it a ſufficient 
Quantity of the compound Electuary of Hiera, $0 
> are, alſo, proper, if, after Purging, the Worms are 
not duly evacuated, becauſe if they are lodged in the Inteſti- 
num Cæcum, the Purge cannot always reach them. 


Anthelminthics are, alſo, commodiouſly exhibited in Electu- 
aries or Syrups, ſuch as that of Succory with Rhubarb. This 


is ſufficiently known to Nurſes, who to Children afflicted with 
Worm, give about a Scruple of Wormſeed mixed with Ho- 
ney in Milk, before the Changes of the growing or decreaſing 
Moon. Nor is this Practice without Succeſs, provided the 
Wormſeed is not rotten. | 
Sometimes Topics may be uſefully joined with internal Me- 
dicines : The beſt Topics are, Epithems prepared of Worm- 


wood, Bulls-galls, Aloes, Coloquintida, the Juice of the 


Lefler Centaury, and Oil of the Flowers of Spike, and appli- 
ed to the epigaſtric and umbilic-l Regions. The Ointment of 
Sow-bread, alſo, anſwers the lame End. 


But the Phyſician ought, above all things, to be certain of 
the Preſence of Worms by infallible Signs, if he intends to ex- 
hibit Medicines for killing and evacuating them, leſt the Pa- 
tient labouring, perhaps, under another Diſeaſe, ariſing from a 
different Cauſe, ſhould receive. mare Harm than Good, from 
his Preſcriptions. F. Hoffman. | 

VERMICATA, a Word uſed by ſome, who mean by it 
the ſame as Lentigines. Es : ER. 

VERMICELL, Vermicelli, Tagliariniz, Millefanti ; in 
French, Vermichel. | Ds ogg | 

It is a Paſte made with the fineſt Flour and Water, and re- 
duced into Threads of the Figure of Worms, by means of Sy- 
ringes bored full of ſmall Holes, Theſe Threads, or Filaments, 
are afterwards dry'd and kept ; they are generally white, tho' 
they are, alſo, prepared of a yellow Colour, by 0G Saffron, 
or Volks of Eggs, in the Paſte ; ſometimes they add Sugar, to 
make them the more agreeable. This Compoſition is princi- 
pally prepared in Italy, where it is much mbre in Uſe than in 
France. They eat it in their Soop. _ ; 

They reduce this Paſte of Fermicelli to ſeveral other Forms; 
for they flatten and widen it to the Thinneſs of a Ribband, two 
Inches broad. This is what the 7talians call Vagne; they make 
it into Sticks of the Bigneſs of a Quill, which they call Me- 
cation ; and into ſmall Grains of the Bigneſs of Muſtard-ſeed, 
which the /talians call Semoule, that is to ſay, fint Flour ; they 
reduce it, alſo, into the Form of Beads, and this is What the 
Italians call Patres. | . 
Vermicelli ought to be choſen new, well dry'd; arid of a 
beautiful Colour ; the white is moſt in Uſe, It is a Pectoral, 

and of a ſweetening, reſtorative, and ſtrengthening . 

All the Names of the 1 are Italian, becauſe this 


of Paſte was invented in Italy; and it takes the Name bf Vermi- 


celli, that is to ſay, ſmall Worms, becauſe it is reduced into 
Filaments reſembling thoſe Animals. Lemery des Drogues. 
VERMICULANS, oK0\miZor, vermiculating, an Epithet 
of a fort of creeping Pulſe.. See PuLsvus. | 
 VERMICULAKIE. A Name for the Sedum; minus ; 
teretifoltum ; album. | | | ; 


— 


3 . 


Take of the Liquor of the Terra ſaliata Tartari, one 


Take of recent white Mechoacan, Wormſeed, Coralline, 


But it is to be obſerved, that acrid Purgatives, or hot Re- 
medies, are never to be uſed where there is a febrile Heat, 


E by Pairs, on ſhort Foot-ſtalks ; 


VE R 

VERMICULARIS CRUSTA. The interior villous; 1d 

rous, or rugous Coat of the Inteſtines. Blancardl. 

 VERMICULATUM. Something in a Plant, which appear 
red, and plittering like a Roſe. i EP 

VERMICULUM. Elixir, Tindture: Rades 

VERMICULUS, A fmall Worm. 

VERMIFORMIS, oxaanuedic; Vermiform; or Worm⸗ 
like, is an Epithet of a Proceſs in the Cerebellum, called Pro- 
ceſſus vermiformis, See CtrtBRUM. en EW 
Vermiformis Appendicula, See ApPEXDICULA, and Co- 


LiA. 23 : | $45 8 
{. VERMIFUGA. The fame as AnTHELMiNTICA ; which 


VERMILION, Cinnnabar, or Minium. Rulandus. 
VERMINA, PFerminatio, Verminoſus, 5p5p@-; the Gripes. 
Vermina, in Fus, are the griping Pains of the Inteſtines : 
Pain is, alſo, called V#rininatio. See ST ROPHOs. 'Vermingſus 
a 23 ly ſpoken of the Matter in which Worms are gene- 


VERMIS C:rebri. The Worm of the Brain, that is; the 
Epidemical Hungarian Fever. | 6d 
VERNACULUS. The fame as Ends mivs ; which ſee. 
VERNICE. Dry, guttous Fernix. Rulandus. EY 
VERNIMBOCE. A fort of Wood, like Brafil Wood, uſ 
in Dying; and ſuſpected to be what we call Redwood. It takes 
its Name from Frrntambiica, a Town of the Portugueſe, in 
Brafil, whence it is exported. Rait Hi. Plant! | 
ERNISIUM. The ſaine as, „ 
VERNIX, otherwiſe Sandaraca, Sandarache, and Gumm 
Funiperinum, Vernix, Varniſh, is, alſo, a Name given to a 
certain liquid Compoſition, which induces a Cruſt over Wood, 
which preſerves it from Putrefaction. Thus, a Vernix is pre- 
pared of Lacca, Maſtich, Copal, Succinum, either ſimple or. 


mixed, and boiled and diſſolved in Alcohol of Wine; Oil of 


Turpentine, or Linſeed-oil, Blancard, 
ERONI CAA a 
e 9p oft a 8 of be 1 
e Leaves, for the moſt part, grow oppoſite by Pairs; the 
Calyx is monophyllous, ol expands in form of a 
Star, The Flower is monopetalous, generally quadrifid, and 
expands in a circular Order. When ho Flower decays; the 
Ovary becomes a membranaceous Fruit, divided into two Cells; 
which are ſhaped like an Heart, and full of Seeds, ſometimes 
ſmall, ſometimes of a good Largeneſs and Thickneſs, _ .. 
Brerhaave mentions twenty-ſix Sorts of Veronica; whicli 


are EE 
l major; latifolia; erecta. M. H. 4, 377. 


i 1. Veronica; 
c. 2. 
2. Veronica; maxima; latifolia; eredta;  ccerulea ſpica 
longiſſima. N f 7 | 
3. Veronica; ſpicata; longifolia. T. 143. Lyfmachia, ſpicata; 
cœrulꝛa: C. B. P. 246. P ſeudo-lyſimachium, caruleum, Dod. 
4. Veronica; ſpicata z anguſtifolia, -C, B. P. 246. 
5. Veronica; ſpicata; anguſtifolia; flore incarnato, Flor. 


10 a 7 
6. F mas; ſupina ; & vulgatiſſima. C, Bl P. Raii 
Hi. 1. 851. N 3. 281. Bab. Ind, A. 224. ro- 
nica mas, Betonica Pauli. Offic. Veronica mas vulgaris ſupi- 
na. Park. Theat. 550. Veronica vulgatior folio. rotundiore, 
J. B. 3. 282. Veronica vera & major. Ger. 502. Emac. 626. 


erally lie on ths 
bres at the lower Joints; Leaves 
they ate oval, about an 
nch long, hairy, and crenated about theEdges, of a pale - green 
Colour. The Flowers grow on the upper Part of the talks 
among the Leaves, in ſhort Spikes, each of one ſmall bluiſh 
urple Leaf, cut into four Parts; to each of which ſucceeds d 
Seed. veel, in Shape of that of Shepherd's- pouch, full of v 
ſmall Seeds. The Root is a Buſh of Fibres ; grows in Wood 
— ſhady Places, and flowers in Fane. ' The whole Herb is 


This is reckoned among the vu 


2. 


MALE SPEEDWELL. 


This is a low W Plant, whoſe Stalks 
Ground, ſhooting out Fi 


Inerary Plants, both uſed in- 
wardly and outwardly ; it is, likewiſe, pectoral, and good fot 
Coughs and Conſumptions; and is helpful againſt the Stone and 
Strangury, as, alſo, againſt peſtilential Fevers. Miller's Bot: 


The Leavesof well are bitter; and give a prett ted 
Colour to the 4 — which ien us Reaſon af Fung 
their Salt very much reſembles of Cotal z but that of the 


Speedwell is charged with a great deal more Acid than the ordi- 
22 and is belides with a great deal of Sul- 
r: For, | 


r » ; ; 2 5 
the chymical Analyſis, we obtain from this Plant a er; 
deal of Earth, Acid, and Ol, 85 1 LEP 


a” 0 4 
- 


Theſe Principles render the Speedwell ſudorific, vulnerary, 
deterlive, diuret, and proper to diſcharge the Lungs of gluti- 
nous and purulent Matter. Tragus affirms, that in malignant 
Fevers, two Ounces of the Spirit of Speedwell, mixed with 
a little Treacle, provoke Sweat 42 This Spirit is made 
by diſtilling Speed well infuſed in Wine ne Days. 


Take two Ounces and an half of che diſtilled Water, infuſe 
in it one Dram of the Leaves, and as much of the middle 
Bark of Solanum Scanders, frye Dulcamara Pin, and give 
it as an excellent Remedy for Ulcets in the Lungs, Stone; 


and Vapours, ; \ 

The Syrup and Extract of 3 purify the Blood, and 
are good for cutaneous Diſeaſes; but the affected Parts muſt 
be waſhed at the ſame time with the Water of Speedwell, in 
which ſome Vitriol has been diſſolved. The frequent Uſe of 
Clyſters, made with one Pound of the Decoction of this Plant, 
an Ounce of Butter, and as much Sugar, are wonderfully 

raiſed for the Colic. Some boil Speed well and Chamomile 


in Milk, and aſterward add ſome * Speedwell is uſed 
now-a-days after the manner of Lea. It is mixed, alſo, with 


the vulnerary Plants in Broths, Potions, and Ptiſans. Mar- 


tyn's Tournefort, | ? : 
Veronica is an excellent Vulnerary and Sudorific ; its princi- 


pal Uſes are in Eroſions and Obſtructions of the Lungs and 
| Spleen, whence it is of extraordinary Service in the Colic, 
Phthiſis, Scabies, Pruritus, Peſtilence, and Wounds, Exter- 
nally it is much celebrated for abſterging Wounds, in Hardneſs 
of the Spleen, and the Colic. Schrader. 

Taken inwardly, it is good againſt the Cough, and other 272 
monic Diſorders, and againſt the Peſtilence and contagious Diſ- 
ceaſes; outwardly, it is effectual in Wounds, Ulcers, Itch, and 
cutaneous Diſeaſes. | ATED 

A Decoction of Veronica, taken in a good large Doſe, freed 
a Woman from a Stone in the Left Kidney, with which ſhe 
had been afflicted ſixteen Years ; the Stone was firſt protruded 

into the Ureters, through which it was convey'd to the Bladder, 
whence by the continued Uſe of the ſame Decoction, it was at 
laſt ejected by the urinary Paſſage. Eph. Germ, | 

. Veronica is of ſingular Uſe in Barrenneſs. A Lady of the 
firſt Rank, after ſeven Years Barrenneſs, took, by my Advice, 
the Powder of Veronica in the Water of the ſame, for many 
Days together, and very ſoon after conceived. Aſter this, ſhe 
adviſed ſome others, who were thought barren, to uſe the 
ſame Remedy, which had the deſired Succeſs upon ten or 
twelve of them. The Syrup of Veronica is an admirable Re- 
medy in Ulcers of the Lungs. C. Hoffman, 

The moſt illuſtrious Guntherns had for ſome Years laboured 

under an incurable Ulcer of the Legs, attended with periodical 
Pains, for which he found no better or ſpeedier Help than 
Linen Cloths dipt in Water of Veronica, and applied to the 
Place; for the We and other Symptoms, uſually 
conſequent, immediately ceaſed. 
The Herb is, alſo, very remarkable for its vulnerary Virtue : 
A Fiſtula of the Thorax, which had eluded the Force of 
Bathing, Fomentation, and aJl other Kinds of Remedies, was 
at length perfectly healed by the internal Uſe of the Water of 
Veronica alone. Eph. Germ. AT | 

The Extract of Veronica, mixed with the Extract of Juniper, 
is a moſt efficacious Medicine in Obſtructions of the Viſcera, 
and pectoral Diſeaſes; I have often try'd it with extraordinary 
Succeſs, It expels the morbific Matter by Urine ; but Laxa- 
tives and Aperitives are firſt to be premiſed. D. Tancred Ra- 
binſon Fabr. Hildano. _. 8 

muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, ſays. S. Pauli, that after I had 
in vain try'd various Medicines againſt the cruſty Scabies of 
Children, I have at laſt, in Imitation of the Example before 
related, (of Guntherus) directed the Parents to apply Linen 
Cloths dipt in the Water of Veronica, and firſt compreſſed to 
prevent their dropping, to. the Arms, and Calves of the Legs of 
the Children, and by that means have perfectly cured them; 
but I adviſed, that the Nurſe ſhould, at the ſame time, drink 
the Decoction of Fumitory boiled in Whey. 


. Crato had an extraordinary Eſteem for this Herb in the Colic, - 


Stone, and the Peſtilence itſelf z and he prefers the mere * 
Decoction of Veronica far before all other more generous Me- 
dicines for the Stone. S. Pauli. 
The Uſe of a Clyſter, 0 only of a Decoction of Ve- 
ronica and Sugar, is of more Efficacy than any thing taken at 
the Mouth. In the Decoction, let there be mixed ſome Fat 
of a Sheep's Kidney, or ſome Fat of a Rabbet, or of a Capon, 
in order to give it a Lubricity ; if theſe are wanting, a little 
freſh Butter may be added. Idem. Fug | 
I can ſafely affirm, that many Perſons labouring under 
the tormenting Pain of the Colic, or Stone in the Kidneys, 
have often received more Benefit and Relief from the Uſe of a 


: CK» 


ſimple Cuſter, prepared of Cows Milk, and Sugar, in which, 
after the Example of Crate, I have only boiled Feronica, os 
the Flowers of Ghamomile, not the Roman, but the common, 
and more temperate Species, than from thoſe prepared with a 
greater, Apparatus ; as, for Inſtance, with Penyroyal, Origa- 
num, Rue, Calamint, and other Ingredients, which often ex- 
agitate the Humours, dem, _ 
bs 2 1 major; * ; altera. M. H. 2. 30, 
medrys, ſpuria, major, altera, frve fruteſcens. C. B. P. 
248. Too fo IV. Clu, H. 4 2 5 

8. Veronica; major; fruteſcens; altera; foliis conſtanter 
& eleganter variegatis. | 

9. Veronica ; minor ; virguloſa, ſeu multicaulis ; Panno- 
nica. M. H. 2. 320. Chamedrys, ſpuria, minor, latifelia, 
C. B. P. 249. Teuerium V. Cluſ. H. 350. ä 
10. Veronica; minor; foliis imis rotundioribus. Town. Inf. 
144. Boirh. Ind. A. 22 5. Chamedrys ſpuria 1 A 
J. B. 3. 286. Chamedrys ſpuria minor rotundifolia. C. B. P. 
249. BASTARD GERMANDER. 
| Cæſalpinus, Pena, and Lobel, affirm, that it is excellent to 
open the Bowels, and cure the Green-ſickneſs : It may be uſed 
in aperitive Ptiſans and Broths, or after the manner of Tea. 
Martyn's Tournefort. Tn | 

11. Veronica; maxima; latifolia; feu folio Quercus. M. H. 
2. 322. Chamædrys, ſpuria, latifolia, major, C. B. P. 248. 
12. Veronica; tenuiſſime laciniata; minor. MH. H. 2. 321. 
Chamedrys, ſpuria, tenuiſſime laciniata. C. B. P. 248. | 

13. Veronica; aquatica; major; folio fubrotundo; See 
ANAGALLIS AQUATICA, | 
. 14. Veronica; aquatica; minor; folio ſubrotundo. T, 145. 
Anagallis aquatica, minor, felis ſubrotundo. C. B. P. 252. 

15. Veronica; aquatica ; major; folio oblongo. MH. H. 2. 
323: Anagallis, aquatica, major, folio oblongo. C. B. P. 252, 

erula major. Tab. Ic. 719. | 

16. Veronica; aquatica ; miner; folio oblongo. T. 145: 
Anagallis, aguatica, minor, folio oblongo. C. B. P. 252. 

17. Veronica; terreſtris; annua; folio Polygoni: flore 
albo. MH. H. 2. 322. 

18, Veronica; pratenſis ; Serpyllifolia. C. B. P. 247, M. H. 
2. 319. | 

19. Veronica; floſculis ; caulibus adhæreſcentibus. MH. H. 
2. 322. Alſine, Veronice ſolio, { ;ſeulis caulibus adhereſcen- 
tibus, C. B. P. 250. Alyſon. Col. Phytob. | 

20. Veronica; Hederulæ folio. H. H. 
Hederule folio. C. B. P. 250. - 

21. Veronica; floſculis oblongis pediculis inſidentibus; Cha- 
mædryos folio. M. H. 2. 332. Aline Chamedryfolia, foſcu- 
lis pediculis oblgngis inſidentibus. C. B. P. 250, 

22. Veronica; floſculis oblongis pediculis inſidentibus, Cha- 
mædryos foliis alternis. H. L. 622. | 

23. Veronica; cœrulea; trifido, aut quinquefido, folio. 
Flor. 2. 105. Aline triphyllos cœrulea. C. B. P. 250. 

24. Veronica; Virginiana; altiſſima; ſpica multipliei ; flori- 
bus candidis. Flor. 2. 104. | 

25. Veronica; Chia; folio Cymbalariz ; verna ; flore albo, 
umbilico vireſcente. T. Cor. 7. 8 

26. Veronica; Orientalis; minima; foliis laciniatis. 7. 
Cor. 7. H. R. D. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. a 

Veronica is commended for ſubduing Phlegm, for deterging 
the firſt Paſſages, for pulmonic Diſeaſes, the Scurvy, Phthiſis, 
and Stone, being boiled with Liquorice. Infuſed in Water, it 
impregnates it with the Smell, Taſte, and all the Virtues of 
the Chineſe Tea, and has the ſame Effects. It relaxes with a 
moderate Aſtriction, whence it is recommended in a Scu 
proceeding from Relaxation; thus it is proper, alſo, in a Pif- 
ling or Spitting of Blood, becauſe it has'an aftringent and ſome- 
what of an aromatic Virtue ; it heats, dries, ſtrengthens, and 
reſiſts Putrefaction. | | 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and ſixteenth Species 
are ſcarce inferior to any in Virtues ; they are very ſucculent 
and bitteriſh, their 1 557 Juice abſterges and deterges in 
manner of Soap, and liquefies, not by its aromatic, but ſapo- 
naceous Quality. Thus it purges Water, and renders the 
Blood aqueous without Acrimony ; and by this means opens, 
dilutes, and is a Demulcent. Hence it becomes of Service in 
all Obſtructions, and in all Sorts of Scurvy ; and, where-ever 
Opening is required, without inducing. a great Heat. For the 
ſame Reaſon it affords us an excellent Remedy againſt the Stone 
and Gravel in the Kidneys, and is of Service in the Jaundice, 
Stoppages of the Liver, and all inveterate Obſtructions. 

is Plant is very penetrating ; for, if it be taſted, it pene- 
trates the whole Mouth, as if it were ſet on Fire, It affords 
not much Salt, but a very copious Humour; and has the 
Virtue, alſo, of reſolving Humours. The Decoction of the 
Herb in Whey, daily drank, cures the Scurvy, as we are 
aſſured by Eugalenus and Sennertus, and reſolves ſcorbutic Tu- 
mors; it is good, alſo, againſt the Scabies. The Juice drank 
2 | for 


2. 322. Alſine, 


are. Trac. de Cadur. 


or a long time together, is effectual againſt the Gout; for let 
he Patient take but two or three Ounces every Day for a 
Month together, and all the morbific Matter will be diſcharged 
out of the Blood by Urine. The Juice may be preſerved a 
long time in Winter, if to the Quantity of one Ounce you 
put four Drops of the Spirit of Sulphur by the Bell. It incides 
viſcid Phlegm moleſting the Lungs, and is good in Coughs, 
Colic, Nephritis, Pththiſis, and the Itch; it is excellent in 
Clyſters for the Colic. The Infuſion of it in Wine is effectual 
in the Chloroſis; and the Powder, according to Cæſalpinut, 
cures the Dropſy. The Juice cures intermittent Fevers ; the 
diſtilled Water depurates the Eyes; and a "26 +04 prepared 
of a Decoction of the Leaves, cures the Quin IJ: 

Francus has written a whole Book of the Virtues of this 
Plant. The Uſe of it, after the manner of Tea, is effectual 
in Obſtructions of the Spleen, Pancreas, and Meſentery ; it is 
of excellent Uſe in the Head-ach and Vertigo, is of Service in 
the Fluor Albus, and all cutaneous Diſeaſes, as well as a Can- 
cer. I have cured an hundred Diſeaſes with this Plant; for it 
has the Virtue of diſſolving pituitous, viſcous, oleous, and al- 
moſt all other Kinds of Humours. Hift. Plant. adſcript. 
Boerbaav. | | 

An Infuſion of Veronica is recommended by Heifter to be 
uſed warm, as a Reſolvent in an Epiphora, or Oculus Lacry- 
mans; he obſerves further, in his Note at the Bottom of 
Page, that this Infuſion of Veronica is highly commended b 
Schobinger, a Dn of M. St. Ives, for an incipient F;tu 
Lacrymalis, in his T reatiſe de Fift. Lacr. 
Beſides the foregoing Sorts of Veronica, Dale mentions the 
following; 

CHAMEDRYS SPURIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Offic, J. B. 
3. 285. Raii Hiſt, 1. 847. Chamedrys ſpuria major anguſti- 
Folia. C. B. Pin. 249. Veronica ſupina. Ger. 503. Emac. 
628. Veronica Teucrii facie. Park. Theat. 551. Veronica 
17 — facie Teucrii, pratenſis. Tourn. Inſt. 144. GERMAN - 
DER- SPEED WELL. 5 

It grows in the Gardens of Botaniſts, and flowers in June. 
The Herb is in Uſe ; it agrees in Virtues with the Veronica; 
mas; ſupina; & vulgatiſſima ; or male Speedwell, An Infu- 
fion of its Leaves, is called the Europee. Dale. 

VERONICA AQUATICA FOLIO SUBROTUNDO. See Sa- 
Morus VALERANDI. | | 
VxRIONICA FOEMINA. A Name for the Linaria; hirſu- 
to folio, ſubrotundo; flore ex herbido flaveſcente. 

ERRES. A Male Swine, Verres ſylvaticus, the ſame as 
AER, a wild Boar. | 

VERRICULARIS, due:Ban5poriSns, a Coat of the Eye ſo 
called. See AMPHIBLESTROIDEs, and OcuLus. 

VERRISTA, a Name given by Paracel/us, to what he calls 
his Summum Arcanum, in ä — with his Granagrana, 
in the Cure of an 1 but he no- where tells us what they 
atric. ; 

VERRUCA, A Wart. 

A Wart begins in the Cutis, and ſeems to be either an 
EMoreſcence of the Serum of the Blood, which hardening in 
the Surface of the Skin, makes a dry Tumor, or elſe ſome 
ſmall Luxuriancy of the little Arteries of the Cutis, which 
thruſt out themſelves, making a petty Sarcoma, which we call 
a ſoft Wart. Accotding to the Variety of the Tumor, it is 
ſometimes whole with a ſmooth Surface, ſometimes chapt and 
uneven. According to the manner of their Production, ſome- 
times they ariſe by a general Exſudation out of the Cutis, with 
a broad Baſis, and are called Verrucæ ſeffiles ; ſometimes a few 
Capillaries putting out together do, after they have grown to 
a ſmall Length, enlarge themſelves into a greater Compaſs, and 
make the penſile Tumor we call Acrochordon. | 

There need no Signs to be given of Warts, they being ſo 

rent. | : 
8 arts often fall away of themſelves. | 

The Medicines commended in the Cure of Warts are 5 
Thoſe which are moſt eafy to be had in the Country are, t 
green Rinds of Willows beaten, the Juice of Marigolds, Ce- 
fſandine, all the Spurges, a Garden-ſnail ſprinkled with Salt. 

If you rub them with any of theſe, they will fall off. Oil of 
Vitriol, or of Sulphur, will certainly deftroy them. I have 
ſeen ſome burn them out, by running an hot Needle into the 
Roots of them. There are other ways, as by rubbing them 
with raw Beef, and burying it. But when any great one falls 
into my Hands, I make a ſpeedier Riddance of it by Ligature, 
or Cauſtic, Where it is capable of being tied, I make a Liga- 
ture. in others, where it is not, the Cauſtic - ſtone alone will 

O it. 
A young Lady, having been long vexed with an unſeemly 
8 Wart upon yl of as fore Fingers, defired m 
Help. I rubbed the chapt Head of it with a Cauſtic-ſtone, till 
it was ſoft and black; then ſcraped it off, and rubbed the re- 
maining Root with ſome of the ſame, till I judged it was era- 


dicated ; then waſhed out the Salts, and dreſſed it with Us 
guentum Bafilicon, with a few Drops of Oil of Turpentine; 
which made, Separation of the Eſchar, and cured it. 

In another young Perſon, where they were ſmall in the Baſis 
I tied ſome of them cloſe by the Roots with a Silk ; others 
ſnipt off with a Pair of Sciſſars, not regarding the Dropping 
of the Blood upon the neighbouring Parts, which is thought to 
infect them, and. beget others. en I rubbed the Roots of 
them all with a Cauftic-ſtone, and digeſted the Sloughs out as 
aboveſaid, and they cicatrized of themſelves. 

Yet you ought to be cautious how you meddle with thoſe 
growing upon the Knuckles; for Warts there, being, for the 
moſt part, near the Tendons, cannot well be extirpated with- 
out offending them; and ſo are conſequently ſubject to Fluxions, 
and to corrupt the Cartilages, or Bone, EE 

This was the Caſe of a Lady of Quality, aged about fi 
Years, of a plethoric Body, who had a Wart upon the ol 


Joint of one of her fore Fingers. w/ imprudently under- 


taken by ſome Pretender to Surgery, and treated as ill; fo 
that, after many Months Endeavours, he was diſmiſſed, and a 
more knowing Surgeon entertained, who found much Difficul- 
ty in the Cure, yet made ſhift to cicatrize it ; but it ſwelled 

in, and diſcharged Part of its Matter by the Side of that 

ail. Upon Sight whereof I was conſulted, and ſaw a thin 
Ichor weeping through the old. Cicatrix, at an Opening not 


bigger than a ſmall Pin-hole. The „ f N me to 


undertake the Cure, I ſprinkled the Orifice with Precipitate, 
whereby I cruſted in the Matter to thin the Skin, which the 
next Day I opened, and, by Search of a Probe, felt the Car- 
tilages rotted. I informed the Patient of the Neceflity of 
making an Inciſion proportionably large, in order to the Exfo- 
liation, and withal repreſented the Difficulty ; and, offered to 
her Confideration, the more certain and ſpeedy way, by cut- 
ting off that Joint. She with little Demur conſented to it. 


All things being immediately prepared, I chopt off that Joint, 


dreſſed it up with Pulvis Galeni, and afterwards digeſted it, 
and cured it, as hath been ſhewed in ſuch like Extirpations. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 

arts are known to be ſmall browniſh Excreſcences in the 
Skin, and are incident to moſt Parts of the Body; but moſt 
frequently affect the Face and Hands. In their Shape and Size 
there is a ſurpriſing Variety; ſome are large and depreſſed, others 
ſlender ; ſome again reſemble the Figure of a Pear hanging by 
its Stem. And, indeed, it is not ſo much on account of an 
Pain or Danger from them, that they are uſually 9 
as becauſe they are a kind of Deformity and Defcedation ; and 
moſt remarkably ſo, when conſpicuous on the Face, Neck, and 
Hands, of fair and fine Women. And here, tho' there are 
various Kinds of Remedies, ſome ſympathetic, and others ſu- 
perſtitious and inſignificant, which are uſed by Women, and 
even by ſome 3 Medicine, for the Removal of Mart; 
yet, after all, the moſt expeditious Cure is to'be expected from 
the Hands of the Surgeon. 


We, therefore, think it moſt proper briefly to deſcribe the 


principal Means, which Surgery emplovs in extirpating this Kind 
of cutaneous Deſœdation. And the Method, which deſerves to 
be firſt mentioned is, by Ligature, or Vincture; this is performed 
upon ſuch of theſe Excreſcences as are ſlender about the Root, 
and, in a manner, pendent ; by firmly tying about them an 
Horſe's Hair, or a Alken or Linen Thread. The Warts be- 
ing deprived of the Juices which nouriſh them, through a Con- 
ere. of the Veſſels by the Ligature, gradually wither and 
away. : ; P 
Another Method of Cure is, by the Surgeon's Inſtrument, 


in which the Hart is taken up with an Hook, or Forceps, 'and 


then very nicely ſeparated with the Sciſſars. The Wound is 


treated for ſome time with an Application of the Lapis infer-, 


nalis, or ſome other corroding Medicine, that if any Part of a 
Root ſhould remain, from which a new Tubercle might ariſe, 
it might be conſumed and deſtroyed, | 

If the Warts are of a larger than ordinary Size, recourſe 
muſt be had to Corroſives. And, that theſe Medicines may 
the ſooner work their Effect, and conſume the prominent Part, 


it will be convenient, firſt, to cut off the hard Top of the 


Tubercle with a. Penknife, Razor, or a ſharp Pair of Sciſ- 
fars ; Which done, the Wound is to be every now-and-then 
treated with Applications of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium 
or ſome acid Spirit, of which the mildeſt is Spirit of Salt, If 
theſe prove too weak for the Purpoſe, it will be proper to ſub- 
ſtitute ſome er Medicine in their room; for Inſtance, 
8 or Oil of Vitriol, Aqua- ſortis, or Butter of Antimony. 
n the other hand, the ſofter and tenderer Sorts of Warts are 
ſometimes removed only by often rubbing them with the yel- 
lo Juice of the-Chelidonium majus, or the Milk of the Eſula. 
But, by way of Caution, the greateſt Circumſpection is re- 
quired in the Uſe of Corroſives about the Eyelids or Eyes, that 
nothing thereof may enter the Eye, and by that —_— N 
: nels ; 
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Vlindnefs : Care, alſo, is to be taken, that the Parts adjacent 
to the Tubercle be not injured by the Corroſive. For this 
End it will be convenient enough to ſurround the Murt with a 
waxen Ring, or a perforated Plaiſter, in which the Fart may 

as an Eminence, and thus be corroded with Safety to 
lovers Parts. The Corrofive may be applied ſeveral times 


in a Day ; and, by the ſame Method, other Tubercles, and 


the like Kinds of cutaneous Defedations, may be removed. 

A fourth Method of extirpating Warts is, by the Application 
ef a red-hot Iron adapted to the de of the Tubercle, in ſuch a 
manner, as to to the very Bottom of its Root, If 
there be any other violent Means of extirpating J/arts, cet- 
tainly there can be nothing more violent than red-hot Iron, 


which, tho” it excites indeed a very acute Pain, yet the fame 


is but for a Moment. To the cauterized Place muſt be applied 
ſome Portion of Baſilicum, or digeſtive Ointment, and over 
that a cooling Plaiſter ; ſuch as, for Inſtance, the Empiaſtrum 
de Spermate Ranarum. It can hardly be expreſſed how happily 
this Method of Cure ſucceeds in moſt Parts of the Body, ex- 
cept the Eyes ; for theſe Excreſcences, thus removed, are ſure 
never to return. 

There. is a fifth Method, which is peculiar to Stage-quacks, 
and conſiſts in, firſt, well rubbing and chafing the Tubercle 
with ſome emollient Ointment, and afterwards taking it be- 
tween the Nails of the Thumb and fore Finger, and with great 
Violence pulling or tearing it off. But as this way of Cure is 
very troubleſome, ſo it has been ſound_in many Caſes to be 


quite uſeleſs. For this Method, by Avulſion, thus practiſed by 


theſe Strollers, ſeldom ſucceeds fo well, but that the art pul- 


lulates afreſh, and grows again out of the Place affected, as 


from a Root left behind. ; 
In the laſt place, it ought not wholly to be omitted, that 


ſometimes may be obſerved, eſpecially in the Face, on the Lips, 


and near the Eyes, a kind of livid and bluiſh Warts, which in 
their Tendency, are next to a Carcinoma, or Cancer; for 


which Reaſon it is much ſafer to let them alone, than endea- 
vour their Extirpation. For no ſooner are they irritated by the 
Hand of the Surgeon, than they degenerate into a Carcinoma; 
and, after an Eroſion of the Face and Eyes, in a miſerable 
manner deſtroy the Patient. Heiſter Chirurg. 


Of WARTS, and other 7. og of that Kind, growing on the 
ENIs. 


Tubercles, of what Kind ſoever, infeſting the Penis, are 
almoſt conſtantly the Product of ſome Venereal Diſtemper: 
Their Seat is not always in one Place, but ſometimes in the 
Prepuce, ſometimes in the Corona Glandis, and ſometimes in 
the Glans itſelf, Many of them appear like fungous or ſpongy 
Fleſh, increaſe very faſt, and now-and-then excite Pains. Re- 
medies beſt adapted to their Extirpation are gentle Corroſives, 
ſuch as Powder of Savine, either by itſelf, or mixed with red 
Precipitate, and burnt Alum, and twice or thrice ſprinkled on 
the Parts, or worked up with Unguentum Baſilicum, or Mun- 


dificativum, and then applied. If the Tubercles are harder 


than ordinary, there ſeems to be no better Way than gently 
touching or rubbing them with the Lapis Infernalis, till they 

uite 4 If the Root of the prominent Part be but 
> wie it will be convenient; to uſe the Sciſſars, or a Ligature, 
in the manner as was directed for the Extirpation of Warts, 
and all other Kinds of Tubercles. But if the Tubercles will 
not conveniently admit of a Ligature, on account of the Wide- 


neſs of their Root or Baſe, and their Extremity be remarkably. 


hard, the prominent Parts are to be all cut off with the Sciſ- 
ſars, and after ſuffering the Blood to flow for ſome time, the 
Wound is to be cleanſed and fomented with warm Wine ; and 
the Root is to be every Day rubbed with the Lapis Infernalis, 
till it appears to be quite extirpated. Scultetus indeed is ſaid, 
Of. 65. to have uſed a red-hot Iron in the Extirpation of theſe 
Kinds of Tubercles of the Penis. And Fabricius ab _— 
dente, and ſome others, adviſe the ſame : But to me this Me- 
thod of Cure ſeems too cruel, We are not, however, to omit 


this one neceſſary Obſervation, that not external Means only, 


but internal Medicines, and theſe in the firſt and 3 
Place, are to be employed, in order to expel the virulent Ve- 
nereal Matter; for otherwiſe, by what outward Means ſoever 
the Tubercles are removed, they generally return in à ſhort 
Time. Heifter. Chirurg. | : 
VERRUCARIA. A Name for the HerioTROPIUM, 
becauſe it removes Warts; and, alſo, for a Species of II- 
THYMALUS, by whoſe lacteous Juice Warts are extirpated. 
Blancard. ' 
_ VERSIO Chymica is a Change wrought by Chymiſtry, of 
manifeſt Forms into occult ones, which is done by a Corrup- 
tion of the ſpecific Form, and the Generation of a more ge- 
neral one, that'is, by a Converſion of decompounded Elements 
into CO ones; and of impure into pure. Thea, 
Cm. J. 0, I. , 
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VERTEBRA, (Ti Svacu, The Vertebræ. 

VERTEBRALES MUSCULI. The Vertebral Muſcles, 
that is, the Muſcles which aſſiſt in ag the Vertelr an. 
Among theſe are reckoned the Longus Colli, Tran ſuerſalis Calli 
major, Tranſuerſalis Gracilis ſiue Collateralis Calli, Semi- ſpi- 
nalis five Tranſ ver ſo-ſpinales Colli, Spinales Colli parvi ſroe 4 
ter-ſpinales, Tranſuerſales Calli minores ſiue Inter-tranſuer- 
ſales, Obliguus major, RetThs minor, Sacro-lumbaris, Lon= . 
ne Dorſi, Spinalis "ay major, Spinales Dorſi minores, 

ranſuerſalis Dorfi major, yg a ales Dorſi minores, Semi- 
Ipinalis ſiue Tranfverſo-ſpinalis Dorſi, Semi-ſpinalis five Tran / 
2 Lunborum, Sacer Veterum, Spinales & Tranſvuer- 
ſales Lumborum, &uadratus Lumborum five Lumbaris externas, 
and the Coccygæi; which ſee, under the reſpective Articles of 
their Names. Ne Os ng | 

VERTEX. See CorvPHE. 

VERTIBULUM, from verto, to turn, is the round or 
globous Head of a Bone, which, in Articulation, is inſerted 
into the Sinus, or, Cavity, of another Bone adapted to it. 

« VERTICELLI narini, (brd uh, Saad, are tuberous 
8 which are, alſo, called Vertibula, and Tethyia. 

VERTICILLUM, in Botany, is the Whorle, or Circle of 
Flowers or Leaves, which ſurrounds the Stalks or Branches of 
Plants, fo called from its Reſemblance to the Yerticillum, or 
Whorle of a Spindle. See the Article Bor ANv. 

VERTICILLUM and VERTICULUM, are, alſo, Names for 
the Vertebræ. : 2 

VERTICILLUM Ant, in M. Aurel. Severinus, is a Tubercle 
on the Extremity of the Anus, reſembling the Yerticillum, or 
Whorle on a Spindle. Caftellus. | 

VERTIGO, 9ir@, the Vertigo, is a Diſeaſe in which the 
Head ſeems to turn round. When a Miſt, alſo, ſeems to be 
caſt before the Eyes, it is called Scotidinos, (lid us., or Sco- 
tedinos, (uilid ns. Galen, Com. 4. in Lib. de R. V. J. A. 
Eretian expounds 4%, by (x rocie, ws pip. Joxtiv Td d pa- 
a, * An Obtenebration, in ſuch a manner that Objects 
<«« ſeem to turn round.“ The Cauſe of this Affection is, by 


Galen, in the forecited Place, aſcribed to a 3 Motion of 


the Spirits, which are generated and reſide in the Brain; or of 
thoſe which aſcend thither from the lower Parts. Caftellus. 
This, according to Villis, is a Diſorder in which viſible. 
Objects ſeem continually to turn round, whilſt the Patients are 
affected with a Perturbation or Confuſion of the animal Spirits 
in the Brain, which hinders their Influx into the Nerves. Hence 
it is, that the viſive and locomotive Faculties often fail to ſuch 
a Degree, that the Patient is ready to drop down, and com- 
plains of Darkneſs. Etrmuller divides it into three Kinds; the 
firſt of which is a ſimple Vertigo, in which there is only a 
tranſient and ſhort-continued Gyration of Objects. The ſe- 
cond is a dark Vertigo, or Scotomia, when the Eyes are dark- 
ened, or ſo affected, as if ſeveral Colours were before them: 
And the third is, the Vertigo Caduca, in which the Patient 
preſently falls down. 85 
A Vertigo may be produced by every Cauſe which can diſ- 
tend, preſs, and contract the Arteries; ſuch as ſudden Fear, 
Surprize, Ebriety, and Voracity, by which the regular Influx 
and Reflux of the Animal Spirits into the Optic Nerves, and 
Retina, are prevented. Sometimes, alſo, it may be produced 
by an Acid, or any other peccant Humour, lodged in the Sto- 
mach, and vellicating its Nerves, which communicate with the 
Retina; for which Reaſon the hypochondriac and hyſteric Paſ- 
ſions may produce a Vertigo. 
With reſpe& to the Prognoſtics. If a Vertigo is recent, if 
it happens ſeldom, and * WE ree is young, the Cure is eaſy: 
But if it is original and confirmed; if it happens frequently, or 
is apopleCtic or epileptic ; if it ſeizes old Perſons, and is accom- 
panied with great Dimneſs of Sight, and Inability to ſtand, the 
Cure is difficult. According to Ettmuller, a ſevere and long- 
continued Vertigo, in old Perſons, foretels an Apoplexy ; an 
in ſuch as are young, an Epilepſy. Sometimes a Vertigo af- 
flicts the fore Part, and at others the back Part of the Head. 
The former Species is more eaſily cured than the later, which 
is very dangerous. 
ith reve to the Cure, the Regimen in general ought to 
be the fame with that in an Apoplexy, or Epilepſy. the 
Patient is plethqric, a due Quantity of Blood is to be taken 
away ; and if a Nauſea, Loſs of Appetite, or any other Dif- 
order of the Stomach remain, an Emetic is to be preſcribed ; 
then Cathartics and Specifics are to be ordered. According to 
Mayerne, Calamus Aromaticus, in whatever Form, is good 
for a Vertigo, and eſteemed a Secret for that Diſorder. 
ſame Author informs us, that a German Phyſician cured a great 
many of Vertigos, by Pills made of Sugar of Lead, and 
Cypreſs Turpentine; tour or five Grains of which were to be 
taken for a Doſe ; and their Uſe perſiſted in for ſome” Days. 
Cen, as Bates informs us, after all other TO wy 


% 


LF. 


failed, was cured of a ſevere Vertigo, of three Weeks Conti> 
nuance, by ſhaving his Head, and applying to it a Plaiſter, 

made of the Flowers of Sulphur, and Whites of Eggs. 
order a Cauſtic, or a Seton, to be applied. to the back Part of 
the Neck; a Cautery to the Bregma; and Bates's Epileptic Elec- 
tuary, or Fuller's Peruvian Epileptic El , to be uſed in- 
ternally. Willis informs us, that, after he had in vain tried 
all other Medicines,” he with Succeſs preſcribed the following 
Powder. 8 


Take of the Powder of the Roots of Male Piony, two 
Ounces; of the Flowers of Male Piony, one Ounce; of 
Peacocks Dung, of the whiteſt Kind, half a Pound; and 
of white Sugar, two Ounces : Reduce to a Powder, the 
Doſe of which is to be about the Quantity of a Spoonful, 
twice a Day, drinking after it a Draught of a Decoction 
of Sage and Roſemary, impregnated with Coffee, 


, VERTO, in Dornaus, Rulandus, and Fobnſon, is the 
fourth Part of a Pound, : | | 
VERVA, in Scribonius Largus, Ne 16. is the Name of an 
Amulet of Ivory, to be worn on the Arm for the Epilepſy. 

VERUCLA is the ſame as the preceding. Rhodius, in 
Scrib. Largum, No 16. . | 

VERVEX. A caſtrated Sheep. | 
VERUTA Sectio, c diaigears, from Vern, sc, a 
Spit, is a Chirurgical Operation, or Section; ſo called, and 
directed by P. Ægineta, Lib. 6. Gap. 8. in the Cure of a 
Diſtichiaſis, to. be performed with a o dvappepixir, a 
Knife adapted to Sutures. 

VESANIA, according to Blancard, is a Species of Mad- 

neſs proceeding from Love. 

VESANUS, according to Paracelſus, Tract. 1. de Morb, 

ment. Cap. 5. is one who has contracted Madneſs from a bad 

Regimen, or improper Medicines : But + * he ſays, is 

the proper Denomination of one mad from the Birth; or whoſe 

Madneſs is hereditary. Caftellus. 

VESICA. The Bladder. See CaLcuLvus, and Renes, 

VESICARIA is a Name for the Alcea Veneta; and, allo, 
| for the Alkekengi; either becauſe its Fruit and Seed are contain'd 
in Bladders, or becauſe they are good for the Stone in the Blad- 
der. Blancard. 

VESICATIO. A Veſication, or raiſing of Veſicles, a 
Symptom ſucceeding Combuſtions by Fire or Water. The Ef- 
2 of a veſicatory Remedy are, alſo, called Veficatio. Ca- 

ellas. ED 

VESICATORIUM. A Veſicatory. See CANTHARIDES, 
 VESICULA. A Veſicle, or little Bladder ; a Diminutive 
of Veſica; it is often appropriated to the Gall-bladder. 

VESICULAÆ SEMINALES. 

The Veſiculæ Seminales are ſoft, whitiſh, knotted Bodies, 
about three or four Fingers-breadth in Length, one in Breadth, 
and about three times as broad as thick, ſituated obliquely be- 
tween the Rectum and lower part of the Bladder, in ſuch a 
manner, as that their ſuperior Extremities are at a Diſtance 
from eachother,and their lower Extremities united between thoſe 

of the Vaſa — won of which they imitate both the Ob- 
iquity and the Incurvation. | 

They are irregularly round on the upper Part, and their 
Breadth decreaſes gradually from thence. By the Union of their 
lower Extremities they form a kind of Fork, the Branches of 
which are broad, and bent like Rams Horns: Theſe Extre- 
mities are very narrow, and form a ſmall Neck, which runs 
behind the Bladder, toward its Orifice, and continues its Courſe 
in the Groove of the Proftates, through the Subſtance of the 
contiguous Portion of the Urethra, till its Extremities pierce 
the Caruncula. 

I be inner Subſtance of the Veſſculæ is plaited, and in a man- 

ner diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Capſulz, by contorted. Folds : 

Their external Surface is covered by a fine Membrane, which 

| ſerves for a Border and Frænum to the Folds, and is a true 

Continuation of the Cellular Subſtance of the Peritonæum. 

The Yeficule may eaſily be unfolded, and all their Contorſions 

ſtraitened; and, by this means, they become much longer 

than in their natural State. X 1 

Their inner Surface is villous and glandular, and continually 
furniſhes a particular Fluid, which exalts, refines, and perfects 
the Semen, which receive from the Yaſa Deferentia, and 
of which they are the Reſervatories for a certain time. in- 
flow's Anatomy. 

VESPA. Offic. Mer. Pin. 196. Raii Inſect. 250. Jonſ. de 
Inſect. 17. Aldroy. de Inſect. 198. Mouff. Infect. 41. Charlt. 
Exer. 37. THE WASP. | 
The whole Inſect is uſed, and is ſuppoſed to open Obſtruc- 
tions of the Kidneys and Bladder, to break the Stone ; and is 
32 to agree in Virtues with the ſellu, or Wodd- 
of 6. at, 


iſter, 
Some 


into Waſps, called 


. Breynius, and the Truth of his Obſervations, 
confeſſes, that Multitudes of the Ichneumon Waſps, are to 
found near the Neſts of theſe Animals, I cannot but ſuſpect, 


* 


4 . 


VESPA:ICHNEUMON. ::. 2 ods 9, 
: 2 y, with a flender Body, four Wings, and arm'd 
with a Sting. — * | | 353 
It has been obſerved of the Grana Radicum Breynii, or the 
Coccus Polonicus, [ ſee the Article KN Aw II] and of the 
Grana Kermes, or Coctus Baphicus Offic. [See CRRM ESI; 
that they are Neſts of Inſects, and not generated of the Plants 
in which they are found. But ſince we omitted, under thoſe 
Articles, to inform the Reader to what Tribe of Inſects they 
ought to be reduced, it is here thought proper to-obſeave, that 
both of them ariſe from Eggs depolited by the Parent Inſect, 
n a Wound they, make in the Plant, ſo as to raiſe a Tumor: 
rom this Tumor, maturated by the Heat of the Sun, ariſe 
Inſects with fix Legs, which are, by degrees, metamorphoſed 
| Jchneumones, This I am induced to believe 
by two Reaſons: The firſt is, that Breynivs himſelf obſerves; 
that Animals of this Tribe are found in the Places where theſe 
Cocci grow. Secondly, The Waſps of this Tribe lay ;their 
Eggs not only in the Bark of Trees, and the Roots and Stalks, 
but_in the Bodies of Animals, as appears from a Multitude 
of Obſervations in Authors, who have written of Inſects. We 
have an Example in Geedartius's Metamorphoſis of In ſects, in 
the Eruca Braſicaria, or Caterpiller, which ink * 
where writing of this Sort of Inſects, the Author ſays, that, 
« After they had lain four Days without Motion, you ma 
C ſee forty or more Worms breaking out of the Skin, on bot 
«« Sides of eve ſingle Inſet, which afterwards became fo 
„% many ſmall Flies,” , in his Hiſtory of Inſedts, takes 
notice of the ſame ; and I myſelf have made the like Ob- 
ſervation on the Caterpiller, and other Inſects, which be- 
_ Neſts not only of Ichneumon Waſps, but, alſo, of other 
ies, | OCT 
Some think the Worms hermaphrodite : Of this Opinion 
was Chefton, becauſe he could never diſcover any Difference of 
Sex in them, or obſerve them joined in Copulation. The Mi- 
nuteneſs of the Animalcula might, indeed, be an Hindrance to 
any Obſervation of thoſe Parts and Actions; whereas, in Earth- 
worms, Houſe-ſnails, and the Limax, which are, alſo, Her- 
maphodrite, the Manner of their Generation, as being larger 
Animals, is plain and evident. "379 

Garidellus, in his Hiſtoire des Plantes qui naiſſent en Pro- 
vence, has written largely of the Coccus Baphicus, but not ſo 
accurately as there was Reaſon to expect, from a Perſon who 
had ſuch Opportunities of making Obſervations, What the 
very learned Breynius has written of the Matter, in his Hift. 
Nat. Cocci Radic, Tint. 1 ſhall relate in his own Words, ob- 
ſerving firſt, that the Corcus Pylonicus is to be ranked with the 
Coccus Radicum ; as we ate aſſured by Breynius himſelf, who, 
in the Concluſion of his Work, writes thus: 

« The Coccus Radicum is an Inſect, deſtitute of Wings, 
4 furniſhed with ſix Feet, of no diſtin& Sex, as far as it ap 
c pears; which, faſtening itſelf to the Tops of the Roots of + 
6 2 gonum, and being deprived of local Motion and Senſe, 
cc 2 the Appearance of a ſpherical Grain, ſeems to acquire 
& the Nature of Vegetables, and increaſes in Bulk; out of 
& which, after a determinate Time, there comes forth another 
& Worm, or Inſet, different from the former, though re- 


„ ſembling it in many Properties: This Worm receives no 


« Nouriſhment, nor Increaſe, nor appears of a diſtin Sex, 
« but brings Eggs to Perfection within itſelf ; and, after a cer- 
ce tain Time; is covered with a Down; and, being again de- 


< prived of local Motion, is contracted, and expels its Seeds 
or Eggs, from which, after another determinate Time, by 


« Virtue of the Sun's Heat, are hatched, or produced Worms 

6 like thoſe firſt- mentioned. 5 — 
Now, though I have not the leaſt Doubt of the Veracity of 

et, ſince 


that they owe their Original to them, Garidellus, alſo, owns 
that after the Hexaped, or fix-legged Inſects, Peng, theſe 
ſmall Flies are produced in the Grains of Chermes. Dale, . 

VESPERNA, the fourth Meal, or fourth time of Eating, 
in a Day, and next after the Merenda, or Afternoon's Colla- 
tion. Cafſtellus. - | „ 5 

VESPERTILIO. Ofic. Aldroy. Ornith, 1. 571. Bellon- 
des Oyſe. an de Avib. 694. Jonſ, de Avib. 34. Charlt. 
Exer, 80. Raii Synop. A, 243. Sloan, Hiſt. Jam. 2, 330. 
Andira. Pi. * 1658.) 290. Andira_ acu. Marcg. 213. 
Andhura. De Ind. Occid, 61 5. THE BAT, or FI F. 
TER-MOUSE. 1 4 1 8 * 

It appears in Summer Evenings ; but in the Winter lies hid 
in Rocks and Caverns, The Fleſh and Blood of this Animal 


are uſed; the firſt of which, being prepared, is for a Scir- 

rhus, and the Gout ; and the Blood cures an Alopecia. Dali 

ftom Galen; $%. K - : | 2 2 
#.* P Ray 


Colliſions. 


. 


Ray juſtly obſerves, that this Animal is, by ſome, errone- 
ouſly reckoned among Birds, becauſe of its Wings and Flight, 
fince it has neither Feathers nor Beak, nor = eggs. Dale. 

VESTIBULUM,. A Part belonging to the Ear, ſo called. 
See AvRiIs, | 

VE TE RINARIA, «m1alpmt, is that Part of Medicine 
which treats of the Diſeaſes incident to Horſes and Cattle. 

VETERNUM, The Anaſarca.' Funius in Nomenclat. 

VETERNUS. The ſame as LETHARGus. 

VETONICA, The ſame as BxTonica : Betony. It is, 
alſo, a Name of the Caryophyllus altilis major. 

'VETTADAGOU, H. M. is a low, bacciferous, Indian 
Shrub, bearing a whitiſh, pentapetalous, and ſcentleſs Flower, 
and a round black-purple Berry, containing five ſolid triangular 
Seeds, which are firſt white, then reddiſh, and at laft blackiſh. 
It is an Evergreen, and hears Fruit twice in the Year, that is, 
in March and September, | | 

Of the Leaves bruiſed, and boiled in Oil of Seſamum, is 
prepared a Liquid, which, applied to the Abdomen, is ſaid to 

ive Relief under difficult Labour ; and to expel the Secun- 
. when retained. 

The Kal YVettadagou, H. M. very much reſembles the pre- 
ceding, only its Leaves are leſſer and rounder ; the Flowers are 
red, and the Berries of an Orange-colour, and have an acid 
Taſte, Raii Hit. Plant. 10 
VET TI TALI. See AMvETTIL. 

'VEXATA, in the Language of Colſus, are Contuſions or 

Of the Cure of — he treats, Lib. 7. Cap. 1. 
See Cox r uso. i i 

UHEBEHASON Theveti, J. B. Arbor Braſſicæ Folio ex- 
celſiſſima Americana. C. B. i 

This is a Tree of ſurpriſing Talneſs, with Branches ſtoop- 
ing one under another, and Leaves like Cabbage-leaves. The 
Branches are loaded with Fruit, a Foot in Length. The Tree 
yields, alſo, a red Gum. When Thevet was in America, he 
obſerved this Tree at the Diſtance of ſix Miles, when he looked 


upon it, he ſays, as ſomething artificial, and not as a natural 


Product. 

Innumerable Multitudes of Bees have their Aliment from 
the Fruit, and their Neſts in the Holes or Cavities of the 
Tree, where they raiſe their Combs, and prepare their Honey. 
He deſcribes two Sorts of theſe Bees; the firſt are of the Size 
of our ordinary Bees, and make a'very good Honey, and a 
yellow Wax; the other Sort of Bees is leſs by, half, and makes 
a Honey which excels in Goodneſs, but a Wax as black as a 
Charcoal. The Fruit Uhehaſe, though coveted by the Bees, is 
not eatable by human Creatures, becauſe it is not eaſily brought 
to Maturity. Raii Hift. Plant. 

VIA. is Word, which imports a Path, or Way, has no 
peculiar Senſe in Medicine, except that the Stomach, Inteſtines, 
and their Appendages, are called the Prime Vie. 

VIBEX. A livid, or black Mark, on the Skin, from a 
Contuſion. It is the ſame as an Eccnymosts. 

VIBRISS E, or VIBRISCI. The Hairs which grow in the 
Noſtrils. 
VIBURNUM. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower is monopetalous, rotated, quinquefid, furniſhed 
with five Stamina, wowig on the Inſide of the loweſt Part of 
the Flower, diſpoſed in Umbellz, and growing on the ey 
The Ovary has its upper Margin ſurrounded with a quinque 
Calyx ; is furniſhed with an ere, and, in a manner, triglo- 


| bular Tube, and becomes a ſoft ſucculent Berry, which is com- 


preſſed, ſtriated, and full of a ſingle ſtony Seed. | 

Boerbaave mentions nine Sorts of Viburnum; which are, 

1. Viburnum. Offic. Parkinſon. Theat. 1448. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1590. Synop. 3. 460. Tourn. Inſt. 407. Boerh. Ind. a. 2. 224. 
— vulgo. C. B. P. 429. Lantana, frve Viburnum. Ger. 
1305. Emac. 1490. Lantana wulgo, aliis Viburnum. J. B. I. 

57 THE WAYFARING TREE. 

Matthiolus, who has given the beſt Figure of this Tree, 
affirms, that its Leaves are aſtringent, and good to ſtrengthen 
the Gums; that its Fruit, reduced to Powder, ſtop a Looſe- 
neſs; and that Birdlime is made of its Roots macerated in the 
Ground, and bruiſed. Martyn's Tournefort. 

This is an arboreſcent Shrub, ſometimes pretty large, though 
rather ſpreading than tall, and conſiſting of a fungous and me- 
dullous Wood. From the Root, cloſe to the Ground, ſhoot 
ſcattering ſpriggy Branches, an Inch in Thickneſs, and two 
Cubits, or more, in Length, covered with a reddiſh Baſe, 
ſprinkled with a farinaceous Powder, and conſiſting of but little 

ood, and that green, but of a very white medullary 
Subſtance. The . much reſemble thoſe of the Aluns, or, 
rather, of the Serbus Alpina, and are oppoſite, broad, ſome- 
what long, and thick, erenated, hairy, and ſprinkled with a 


white Powder, eſpecially in the lower Part, which, for that 
A 3 | 


Vie 


Reaſon,” is whiter than the reſt, and of an aſtringent 


] Taſte. 
The Flowers grow in Umbellas, ſmell like Elder-flowers, and 
are white, caducous, and conſiſting of five Petals moderate] 
reflexed outwards, in the midft of which ariſe five long whiti 
Stamina. The Flowers are ſucceeded by Berries, which are firſt 


green, then red, and, when ripe, black, flattiſh, ſweet, and 
viſcous, and not very grateful, at leaſt, ſays F. Baubine, to my 
Palate, tho* many in the Country feed on them, and, in order 
to haſten their Maturity, ſtrew them upon Hey, or Straw, Layer 
upon Layer, alternately. The Berries contain a broad, compreſs' d, 
_ ſtriated — , — — — a ſtony Cortex, or Shell. 

t grows frequently in „ eſpecially in a clayey and un- 
. — Soil; and flowers — Gale: earlier be terre ac- 
cording to the Weather, and the Temper and Condition of the 
Soil. The Berries are generally red in July, and ripe in the 
End of Auguſt, or Beginning of September, as we are told by 
J. Baubine. | | | 

The Leaves and Berries are drying, and aſtringent; whence 
they are commended for Inflammations of the Tonfils and 
Throat, the Falling-down of the Columella, the Looſening of 
the Teeth, and Fluxes of the Belly. The Leaves, boiled in a 


Lixivium, blacken the Hair, and repel an Alopecia. Of the 


Bark of the Roots, macerated under Ground, and now-and- 
then boiled, and pounded for a long time together, is prepared 
a Birdlime, which is none of the worſt for Fowling. Mat- 
thiol. Dodon. We doubt, with F. Baubine, that Matthiolus has 
aſeribed many Things to the Viburnum, which belong to the 
Rhos; becauſe he once thought them, with Ruellius, the ſame. 

Of the ſmall Branches is prepared a very good Water for the 
Eyes. Camerarius. 

Our Country People, ſays Ruellins, call it Viurnd, and uſe 
it for binding of Faggots, becauſe of its invincible Toughneſs. 
It is applied to the ſame Uſes where-ever it grows, whence 
ſkilſul Botanifts take it to be the Spiræa of Theophraſtus, | 

It is called Viburnum d viendo, from binding; for Vibur- 
num is not a Name given by the Antients toany particular Shrub, 
but is appropriated, by the Moderns, to the above deſcribed, be- 
cauſe of the Flexibility or Pliancy of its Branches ; whence it 
is, alſo, called Lantana, Hift. Plant. adſcript. Boerbaav. 

2. Viburnum, Americanum z odoratum; Urticæ foliis la- 
tioribus ; ſpinoſum ; floribus miniatis. P. B. Prodr. 

3. Viburnum; Americanum ; odoratum ; foliis Urticæ; 
floribus miniatis. H. L. App. 698. Camard. Piſo 177. & Ca- 
mara Tinga. Id. Ib. N | 

4. Viburnum; Americanum ; odoratum ; folio parvo, or- 
biculato; floribus & baccis foliolis interceptis.. C. P. B. 
Prodr. | 5 ; 

5. Viburnum; Cifti fœminæ, five Salviz foliis mucronatis ; 
Americanum; odoratum ; minus; floribus incarnatis. P. B. 
Prod. 

6. Viburnum; Americanum; Salviæ foliis obtuſis; floribus 
albis. P. B. Prodr. | | 

7. Viburnum; Americanum ; Ciſti fœeminæ, ſeu Salviæ, fo- 
liis mucronatis ; floribus lufeis. Par. Bat. Prodr. : 

8. Viburnum; Americanum; folio Urticæ latiſſimo; flo- 
ribus aureis in globum congeſtis. H. X. D. | 

9. Viburnum; Americanum ; folio Urticæ; floribus ex au- 
reo & roſeo miſtis. H. R. D. Boerb. Ind. alt. Plant. 

VICIA. | 

The Characters are; | 

The Pod is full of mo or angulated Seeds ; the Leaves 
are numerous; pinnated, nerally conjugated, by Pai 
P 

Boer haaue mentions twenty-two Sorts of Vicia, which are; 

1. Vicia; ſupina; latiſſima; folio non ſerrato. 7. 397. 
Faba, fylveftris, fruttu rotundo atro. C. B. 338. Bona 12 
veftris. Dod. p. 516. Aracus, fabaceus, & Faba kairina, cui 
ſemina minora. 3 B. 2. 286. — 

2. Vicia; ſativa vulgaris; ſemine nigro. C. B. P. 244. 
Teurn. Inft. 396. Boer h. Ind. A. 2. 43. Vicia. Offic, Ger . 


1052. Emac. 1227. Raii Hiſt. x. 900. Synop, 3. 3220. Nei 
vulgaris ſativa, Park. Theat. 10 5 J. 2 5 — , 


Vicia, Chab. 146. COMMON TARE. 

The Stalks of Tares are angular, weak, and leaning, beſet 
alternately at the Joints with long Leaves, having a Tendril at 
their End, made of ten or a dozen ſmall roundiſh Pinnæ, a 
little hollowed in with a Spinula at the End : They are ſome- 
times a little hairy. The Flowers grow uſually two together, 
upright, and leſs than Pea - bloſſoms, of a purpliſh Colour; 
after which follow ſmall flattiſh Pods, containing three or four 
ſmall round black Seeds, leſs than Peaſe. Tares are ſown in 
the Fields, flowering in May, the Seed being ripe in Augu/t 
and September, | 

Tares are rarely uſed in Medicines, though the Vulgar boil 
them in Milk, and give the Decoction to drive out the Small 
Pox, and Meaſles. lers Bot. Off 


Common 


, 


Common Tares are heatin ing, cleanſing, abfterſive 
and aſtringent : They agree — 5 — with che APHACA, 


which ſee. | 
. Vicia ; ſativaz alba. C. B. P. 344. Tourn. Inſt. 397. 
ieia alba ſemine, I. 


Beach. Ind. A. 2. 43. Ficia alba. Offic. 


B. 2. 311. Raii 1. 900. Park.” Theat. 1072. WHITE 
TARE. 


This Species is diſtinguiſhed by a remarkable Variety in its 
Leaves, ſome of which are almoſt round, others long and nar- 
row); the Flower is ſingle or double, with many purple Spots, 
and growing on a ſhort Pedicle ; the Pods, alſo, are different 
from the common Tare, being full of Seeds, ſometimes nine in 
a Pod, which are altogether white, or purpliſh, or various, or 
of a pale green, reſembling, in Shape and Colour, green Peaſe, 
to which they are equal, alſo, in Bigneſs, but diſtinguiſhed from 
them in that they are not blackiſh in the Part where they are 
connected to the Pod, as Peaſe are, | : 
The Vicia Indica fructu albo of Gerard differs not from the 
common Vicia, except that it is taller, and bears a larger and 
rounder Grain, which, in Colour, Shape, and Size, is equal and 
like to the common white Pea. Rai Hit. Plant, 
It agrees in Virtue with the common Tare, but is not uſed in 


the Shops. gf e | 
4. Vicia z vulgaris; acutiori folio; parvo, nigro. See 
ARACUS. 

5. Vicia; flore albo; filiqua longa, glabra. Tad. 160. 

6. Vicia; folio, & ſiliqua latis, ſiliqua hirſuta. Ind. 160. 

7. Vicia; flore purpureo; ſiliquis brevibus, craſſis, penden- 
tibus. M. H. Deſcr. 2. 62. | 

8. Vicia ; folio magno, atroviridi, apice aculeato; ſiliqua 
ſingulari, quaſi articulata, ſemine nigreſcente cinereo, 

. Vicia; arvenſis; folio ſupremo emarginato, aculeato z 

flore & ſemine, albo. | 


10. Vicia; Orientalis; flore ſuave rubente ; ſiliquis breviff- 
mus. Nifſole, 


The twelve following Species of Vicia have Flowers growing pho 


thicker together, and in Spikes. 

1. Vicia; Orientalis; flore maximo, palleſcente, macula 
lutea notato. 7. C. 270. | 
23. Viciaz perennis; maxima dumetorum ; flore obſcure ru- 
bente. M. H. 2.61, - 

3. Vicia; luteo flore ; 22 F. B. 2. 313. 

4. Vicia; multiflora. C. B. P. 345. 

5. Vicia; Bengalenſis hirſuta, incana; filiqua Piſi. H. L. 
5. Vicia; anguſtifolia; purpuro-violacea; ſiliqua lata, gla- 

bra. Magnol. Botan. | 

7. Vicia; multiflora ; Caſſubica; fruteſcens ; ſiliqua lentis. 
Breyn. Prodr. 

8. Vicia; major; folio cordato; flore rubro; fructu albo, 
Piſi minoris inſtar. A. H. | 


. 2.03. 

9. Vicia; ſegetum ; ſingularibus filiquis glabris. C. B. P. 
2 Vicia; minima ; cum ſiliquis glabris. T. 297. 
11. Vicia; maxima; tetraphylla, vel 3 H. C. 


229. OA 
22 Vicia ; maritima; flore albo oblongo. Bobart. Boerh. 


Ind. alt. Plant. | : : 
Ficia, according to Farre de R R is derived 2 Finciendb, 
from binding; becauſe, by its Tendrils, like the Vitis, or 
Vine, it climbs, and binds itſelf about other Plants. But we 
are rather of Opinion, with Yoſſius, in Etymolog. that Vicia 
comes from the Greek ; for thoſe of A/ia call this Plant Bixcor, 
(Bicion) as we are told by Galen, Lib. 1. de Alim, Fac. Cap. 
penult. Raii Hiſt. Plant. | ; 
This Plant affords good Fodder for Cattle; for its Seed ſup- 
lies the Place of Oats ; and the Herb ſerves inſtead of Graſs. 
Men have, alſo, caten the Grain, in Times, of Scarcity, and 
found themſelves never the worſe ſor it. The Meal of Tares is 
like the Meal of the Seed of Fenugreek. Hiſt. Plant. aſcript. 
Boerhagv. 5 h 


VICIA LUTEA. See ApHaca. TOES 
VICLA SIMILIS. A Name for the Lathyrus ; «ppirapr@- ; 


ra & infra terram ſiliguas gerens. 
VICINITRAHA, or VICINITRACTUS. Caftellus in- 


forms us, that Felicianus makes Uſe of the firſt, Ingrafſias - 
; But this muſt 155 


of the ſecond, to expreſs an Ery/pelas. ve 
happened through. a groſs -Blunder, with reſpect to the Deri- 
vation of the Word Ery/tpelas. 

VICTICELLX, or VITICELLA LIQUOR, 
celſus, is a Sort of Wine. ? 

VICTORIALE. See AL LIun. | 

VICTORIATUS DENARIUS, in Marcellus Empiricus, 
is half a Dram. As a Coin, it is half a Denarius. "a ps 
- VICTARIOLA. A Name for the Laurus Alexandrina. 
| Blancard. See Ruscus; latifolius ; fruttu folio infidente. 

VICTUS. Imports the ſame as DLATA. | 


in Para- 


* a - » 
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. VIGILLEA, See Pervigilium, under the Article PyR ETOS. 
VIGO {Johannes ar). A celebrated Surgeon of Genoa, 
about the Year 1517. are ſome Compoſitions called by 


his Name. Thus the Emplaſirum de Ranis cum Mercurio is 


called the Emplaſtrum de Vige cum Mercurio ; and without the 
Some Troches are, | 


Mercury, Empla/trum. de Vigo fimplex. 
alſo, called Trechiſci de Minio Vigoms. See CoRRopEnTIA. 


The Emplaſtrum de Minio Vigonis is thus prepared: 


Take of Turpentine, ten Ounces ; of Hogs Lard, ſeven 
Ounces ; of the Suets of Mutton, and Beef, and of Oil 
of Roſes, each half a Pint ; of the Oil of Myrtle, of the 
Ointment of Poplar, and of Ceruſs, each four Ounces ; 
of the Litharges of Gold, and Silver, each three Ounces 
and a half; of red Lead, three Ounces ; of the Fat of 
Fowls, two Ounces ; and of white Wax, eight Ounces : 
Make into a Plaiſter, according to Art. | 


After the Litharges, the red Lead, and the Cerufs, are re- 
duced to a fine Powder, are to be mixed, in a Baſon, with 
the Oils, the Fats, and the Ointment of Poplar : To theſe add 
two Pints of common Water, and boil the Mixture, conſtantly 
ſtirring it with a wooden Spatula, till it has acquired the Con- 
ſiſtence of a Plaiſter, and the Water is quite conſumed, which 
is known when it ceaſes to boil ; Then melt in it the eight 
Ounces of white Wax, broken in ſmall Pieces, and the Tur- 
pentine, to make a Plaiſter, to be kept for Uſe. This Plaiſter 
is of a drying, cicatriſing, and reſolvent Nature. Lemery, 
Pharmacopte uni ver ſelle. | 

VIGOR, with reſpe& to Diſeaſes, is the ſame as Acme, 

VILLI. Small Hairs, or Fibres, or the Nap of Cloth. 
Hence, from the Similitude, the ſhaggy Fibres on the Inſide of 
the Inteſtines, and many other Parts of the Body, are called 


Viltrum Philsſe- 


Villi, 


VILTRUM. The ſame as Fit.Trum, 

rum is an Alembic. 

VINCA PERVINCA. See Pervinca. 
VINCETOXICUM. See AscrE IAS. 
VINCULUM, A Bandage. Vinculum Softrati is a Species 

of Bandage deſcribed by © ah in his Treatiſe of Bandages, 


; Number 81. 


_ VINDICIANUS. Marcellus Empiricus, in Cap. 16. gives 
a Remedy for a Cough, which he aſcribes to Yindicianus. 
Rub, ſays he, live Sulphur, mix it with very old Hogs Lard, 
and make them up into Pills, of ſuch a Size, that they may be 
eaſily ſwallowed : Give three the firſt Day, two the ſecond, 
and one the third. This Medicine, he informs us, is excellent 
for Horſes, as well as for Men. 

VINUM. Wine. 

The Principles, or Elements, of which Wine is compoſed, 
are, firſt, An inflammable Spirit: Secondly, A Phlegm : 
Thirdly, An acid - tartareous Salt : And, fourthly, A certain 
ſulphureous and oleous Subſtance. 

ines, therefore, differ from each other, with reſpect to 
Taſte, Smell, and Virtues, according to the Mixture and Pro- 
portion of theſe Elements, Such Wines as contain a lar 
Quantity of inflammable Spirit, ſoon intoxicate, and heat the 
Body; but Wines in which the phlegmatic or tartareous aci- 
dulated Parts predominate, are of a laxative and diuretic Qua- 
lity ; nor do they eaſily affect the Head. Wines which contain 
a great deal of an oleous and fulphureous Subſtance, ſuch as 
old Wines, are of a deep yellow Colour, of a ftrong Taſte, 
and Smell; and as they are not eaſily tranſpired, ſo they remain 
long in the Blood, and dry the Body. 

here is, alſo, another eſſential Element, or Principle, in 
Wines, which is a certain ſweet, oleous, temperate, and viſcid 
Subſtance, diſcoverable in Wines which are not ſufficiently fer- . 
mented, or gently boiled; and ſuch a Principle is, e 
obſerved in ſtrong Sack, e guers and Hungarian Wine. 
This Principle not only renders Wines grateful to the Taſte, 
but, alſo, of a nutritive and demulcent Quality. 

Tho? all Wines may be reſolved into their conſtituent Prin- 
ciples, that is, a Spirit, an Oil, a Fhlegm, a ſweet Subſtance, 
and an acid tartareous Part ; yet they differ in this, that ſome 
contain a ſweet and ſubtil Sulphur, whereas others have a 
coarſer Sulphur, which is not ſo grateful to the Taſte, 

Thus Rheniſh and Hungarian Wines contain a far more 
| mop Spirit, and a more ſweet and ſubtil Sulphur than the 

ines of France, Turin, and Meiſſen, in which the Spirit and 
Sulphur is ſomewhat harſh, and difagreeable to Nature, Hence 
it is, that the Smell, only, of old and generous Rheniſh Wine, 
ſurpriſi refreſhes the Strength; which Effect is not to be 

— other Wines. The tartareous Principle of Wines 
is, alſo, different; ſince ſome contain a large Quantity of coarſe 
Tartar, ſuch as the Provencial Wines ; and others a more ſub- 
til Tartar, ſuch as the Rheniſh Wines. Some Wines, oY 3» 
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moe of the Mo/zlle, contain a tartareous fitrous Salt, bf 2 


ſome what bitteriſh Taſte, on which Circumſtance depends their 


- 


laxative and diuretic Quality. | 

In order to ſuch an Analyſis of Wines as may diſcover their 
rinciples, a due and careful Diſtillation is of great Importance. 
Three Pints of the beſt Rheniſh Wine, diſtilled in a glaſs 
Cucurbit, yielded thirteen Ounces of Spirit, with which, 
bowever, was mixed almoſt half that Quantity of Phlegm. 

Three Pints of Franconian Wine yielded eight Ounces of 
Spirit; of the like Naturg with the former, A Pint and three 
quarters of ſtrong Hungarian Wine, ſubjected to Diſtillation in 
a Cucurbit, yielded eight Ounces and a half of a Spirit far 
ſtronger than the former; ſo that there was hardly a third Par 
of Phlegm mixed with it. | . 
From a Pint and ſix Ounces of Burgundian Wine, ſubjected 
to Diſtillation in the fame manner with the others, I obtained 
eight Ounces of Spirit,mixed with half that Quantity of Phlegm. 
Hence it is obvious, that Hungarian Wine is far more ſpirituous 
than Burgundian Wine, which is more ſpirituous than Rheniſh 
Wine, which is more generous than Franconian Wine. 

After abſtracting the Spirit from the Wine, by Diſtillation, 
what remains in the Cucurbit acquires a deeper Colour, and is 
of an highly acid Taſte ; only with this Difference, that the 
Remainder of the 1 Wine is of a fomewhat ſweetiſh 


acid Taſte, that of the Burgundian of an aſtringent acid Taſte prepared, it is obvious, that Rheniſh 


that of the old Rheniſh Wine of a more acid Taſte, and that of 
the Franconian Wine moſt acid of all. | 

When the Spirit, abſtracted from the Rheniſh Wine, 
is again poured to the Part remaining after Diſtillation, 
or the acid tartareous Phlegm, its penetrating acid Taſte is, by 
this means, greatly corrected, and leſſened; but its former 
Taſte and Smell of Rheniſh Wine does not return, becauſe 
the ſpecific Tafte of any thing depends upon a particular Mix- 
ture and Texture of the Parts, which are diſſolved and deſtroyed 
by the Diſtillation. And becauſe, by the new and mutual Con- 
fuſion of the Liquors, the Particles are not ſo united as they 
were before, hence, alſo, the Taſte is changed. 

Since a vinous Spirit corrects and infringes Acidity; and ſince 
Hungarian and Burgundian Wines contain more Spirit than oe 
other Kinds of Wines, we may juſtly conclude, that theſe 
Wines are proper for thoſe whoſe Stomachs generate large 
Quantities of Acids; ſuch as old Perſons, thoſe ſubject to hy- 
pochondriac Diſorders, and Quartan Fevers: And that they are 
. beneficial, when Chylification is over, and many acid 

rudities of the digeſted Aliments remain in the Stomach. 

As the Remainder of the Burgundian Wine is an acid and 


auſtere aſtringent Phlegm, we may juſtly conclude, that this 


Wine is proper for corroborating the Tone of the Stomach and 
Inteſtines ; and that the Uſe of it is more expedient when the 
Body is preternaturally ſoluble, than when the Patient is 
coſtive. | ; : 

The Colours: of Wines depend on the ſulphureous oleous 
Principle, which, by the inteſtine fermentative Motion, is inti- 
mately reſolved and mixed with the Parts of the Wine : The 
deeper the Colour, therefore, of Wine is, the larger Quan- 
tity of Oil they contain. When, therefore, the Spirit is ab- 
ſtrated from the Wine, the ſpirituous, e and acid Parts, 
are carried off, and there is left in the Veſſel a thick Maſs, of 
a darkiſh and very deep Colour; to which, if a conſiderable 
Quantity of Water is poured, it is immediately tinged with 
the ſame Colour the Wine had in its natural State; which is a 
ſure Proof that the Wine derived its Colour from the thick, 
ſulphureous, and oleous Maſs, which remains in the Veſſel after 
Diſtillation, | 

Red Wines receive their Colour from the red Pellicles of the 
Grapes, upon which they ſtand long infuſed ; the Acid, there- 
fore, which is in Muſts, alſo, extracts and exalts the Colour 
which is contained in theſe Pellicles ; for which Reaſon, that 
Colour is purely adventitious. All red Wines are poſſeſſed of 
an aſtringent Taſte and Virtue, becauſe they ſtand long infuſed 
not only with the red Pellicles of the Grapes, - but, alſo, with 
their ſmall Stones, which are of a 8 aſtringent Taſte. 
Hence they extract the aſtringent Principle from theſe two 
Subſtances, and receive it into ſelves. 

Red Wines, eſpecially of the Burgundian Kind, when di- 
filled, and afterwards reduced to a thick Conſiſtence, by Eva- 

oration, in a proper Glaſs, are of a deep-red Colour, and a 

rongly-aſtringent Taſte ; and a Portion of the Wine, thus in- 
ſpiſlated, when poured into a conſiderable Quantity of Water, 
not only tinges it with a red Colour, but, alſo, gives it an 
aſtringent Tafte. 86 

When to red Wine, or the Extract of it which remains after 
Evaporation, there is poured a ſufficient Quantity of the Oil of 


Tartar per Deliquium, the grateful red Colour of the Wine is 


deftroyed, and changed into one of a browniſh Kind; the Mix- 
ture becomes turbid, and depoſits a certain Sediment at the 
Bottom; a certain Proof that the beautiful rediſh Colour does, 


n 


Colour. 8 2 4 ks 0 5 
The yellow Colour of Rheniſh Wines, alſo, proceeds from 
a fulphireous and oleous Principle; and as the Sulphurs, which 
are, as it were, the Matrixes of Colours, are exalted, by the 
Admixture of alcaline Salts; fo the like happens in Rheniſh # 
and French Wines, the yellow Colour of which is changed into 
brown, by the Affuſion of a ſufficient Quantity of Oil of Tar- 
tar _- Deliquium, or urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. ? 
hen an alcaline Liquor is mixed with Wines of a conſi- 
derably acid Tafte, the Colour is not only changed, but, alſo, 
a gentle Efferveſcence excited ; and the Acid of the Wine, 
meeting with the alcaline Salt, paſſes into a neutral tartareous 
Salt, ſuch as tartariſed Tartar, or the Terra foliata Tartari, 
5 is generally prepared of Wine Vinegar, and the Salt of 

artar, f 
Since neutral Salts, conſiſting of a ſubtil Acid, and an alca- 
line: Salt, ſuch as the dry ee Tartari, or the Arca- 
num Tartari, which is only the Terra foliata Tartar; diſſolved, 
are of a remarkably abſtergent, aperient, and reſolvent Qua- 
lity, and promote .the Excretions by Stool and Urine, they 
are, therefore, highly beneficial in removing chronieal Diſorders. 
And fince from the beſt Rheniſh Wine, mixed with Oil of Tar- 


tar per Deliquium, the ſame Salt may be extemporaneouſly 


ine may, by this ſimple 
means; be rendered highly medicinal]. b 

The Acid remaining after the Abſtraction and Evaporation of 
Rheniſh Wine, if mixed with Oil of Tartar per Deliguium, 
produces ſo violent an Ebullition, that the Froth comes over 
the Lips of a pretty high Veſſel; the Mixture becomes of a 
deep-brown Colour; and, a few Hours after, the Frothaſubſides 
and vaniſhes ; and a Liquor highly ſimilar to the Arcanum Tar- 
tari, both in its ſaline Taſte, Clour, and Virtues, ſubſides to 
the Bottom. The Reaſon why, during the Efferveſcence, ſo 
pu a Quantity of Froth is raiſed, ſeems to.be this, that the 

xtract ot Wine, beſides an Acid, contains a large Quantity of 
Sulphur, and a viſcid Principle: Hence the Affuſion of the 
Alcali excites a great Efferveſcence, from which ariſe numerous 
vaporous and aereo- ethereal Particles, which, being ſheathed up 
in the viſcid Principle, cannot fly freely off into the Air, but 
raiſe the viſcid Particles into Bubbles. | 

The Countries lying between the fortieth and fiftieth De- 
grees of Elevation of the Pole, ſuch as. Hungary, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, France, a great Part of Germany, Auſtria, Tran- 
ſylvania, and a great Part of Greece, produce the beſt Wines; 
becauſe, in theſe Parts, the Influence of the Sun is greater than 
in others, 

It is, alſo, certain, from Experience, that mountainous ſteep 
Places, with Rivers at their Roots, produce the beſt Wines ; 
for, beſides the Influence of the Sun, the Goodneſs of Wines, 
in a great meaſure, depends on the fine and ſubtil Nouriſhment 
of the Grapes. Now becauſe the Mountains are expoſed to the 
Night Dews, which abound about the Rivers, and contain a 
ſubtil Water intermix'd with an ethereal Principle, it is not to 
be wondered at, if Dew ſhould be the beſt Nouriſhment for the 
fineſt Vines. But Dew alone is not ſufficient for the Nou- 
riſhment of Vines, which, alſo, requires Rains. 

The Nature of the Soil, alſo, contributes muck to the Pro- 

duction of good Wine; for we obſerve, that the beſt Wines 
wg not in fat, clayey, groſs, and black Soils ; but rather in 
uch as are ſtony, ſandy, or chalky ; which Kinds of Earths, 
though apparently barren, are yet very proper for Vines ; be- 
cauſe they long retain the ſolar Rays, which, by cheriſhing the 
Roots, make the Nouriſhment paſs through all the Pores of the 
Plant. Beſides, the Waters, paſſing through ſuch Earths, are 
attenuated, and ſtrained, and their groſſer ; ao ſeparated, and 


retained 3 fo that the nutritive Juice of the Plant muſt be the 


more pure and ſubtil. The Cauſes of the different Taſtes, 
Salubrity, and Infalubrity of Wines, are, without doubt, placed 
in the different Nature of the Soil ; fince TraQts of Ground, 
lying on the fame Mountain, with equal Aſpects to the Sun, 
and bearing Vines of the ſame Species, yet yield Wines greatly 
different, with reſpe& to Salubrity, Taſte, and a penetrating 
Quality. The ſuperior Virtues of the Tokay Wine, are, by 
the Inhabitants of that Part of the Country, aſcribed to the 
Gold there produced, but more juſtly to the large Quantity of 
corroborating Sulphur contained in the Earth ; fince neither 
Gold, nor any other Metal, can contribute to the Fruitfulneſs 
of the Earth, much leſs to exalt the Juices of Vegetables, or 
render them more ſalutary. But the Reaſon why all the Hun- 
garian Wines are more falutary than others, depends on the 
Subtilty and Fineneſs of the Nouriſhment with which the Vines 
are nouriſhed, and the large Quantity of the aereal and ethereal 
Principle, which is intimately mixed with their Juices, and. 
which renders both Aliments and Medicines far more ſalubrious 
than they would otherwiſe bo. | 1 
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The more ſubtil and light Waters are, and the more they 
abound with an acreo-ethereal Matter, the more wholſome they 
are. Medicinal Waters are only efficacious in curing Diſeaſes, 
on account of the Salts, together with the ſpirituous ethereal 
Element, which they contain; and if, by Heat, and the free 
Acceſs of the Air, they are deprived of theſe, their ſalutary 
Virtue immediately is forthwith rendered languid, and. de- 
ſtroyed. In like manner, an aereo-elaſtic Spirit, in the Wines, 
impels and promotes the Motion not only of the Solids, but, 
alſo, of' the Fluids, and ſtimulates the moving Fibres to gentle 
Contractions; fo that the Circulation of the Blood and Hu- 
mours, together with the Work of Secretion and Excretion, 
ſo neceſſary to Life, are facilitated, and promoted: And, for 
this Reaſon, becauſe the Hungarian Wines conſiſt of highly 
ſubtil and ſpirituous Parts, they excellently reſtore the Strength, 
and, by promoting a gentle Diaphorefs, eliminate the crude 
and ſuperfluous Juices from the Body. But we ſhall, for 
the Reader's Satisfaction, enumerate the moſt conſiderable 
Wines in Europe, and ſpecify their medicinal Virtues and Qua- 
lties. / 

Italy, then, affords generous and delicious Wines; among 
which, we ſhall firſt mention that Wine produced at the Foot 
of Mount Veſuvius, call'd, by ſome, Lachryma Chri/ti, and, by 
others, the Virgin Wine, becauſe it lows ſpontaneouſly, like 
Tears, from the beſt Grapes, before they are trod. This is a 
ftrong Wine, of a ſplendid red Colour, a grateful Smell, a 
ſweetiſh Taſte,” and a falutary Quality; for it ſoon proves a 
ſafe and effectual Diuretic, on account of its Thinneſs. 

+ Alban Wine, ſo call'd from its growing at the City Alba, is 
beneficial, as well for thoſe who are, as thoſe who are not 
found, ſince it gently promotes Perſpiration and Urine. This 
Wine is of two Kinds, Red, and White. 

Among the beſt Wines we may, alſo, reckon the Tuſcan 
Muſcadel, or the Wine of Monte Fiaſcone. This Wine is 
highly palatable, and grateful to the Taſte, | 
| The Red Wine of Monte Bolzano, and the Moſcadel Wine 
of Peruſa, are both highly celebrated, and yearly exported in 

reat Quantities, from theſe two Cities. 

The Punic Wine was ſufficiently known to the Antients : 
It is produced on the rocky Mountain called P/orce, ſituated in 
Capo d'Itria, in the Adriatic Gulph. This is a ſweet Wine, 
of a fragrant Smell, and does not ſoon affect the Head, and 
Operations of the Mind. Pliny affirms, that, by the Uſe of 
this Wine alone, Livia Auguſta lived to be eighty-two Years 
of Ape. | 
Near Vincentia there is an excellent Wine produced, called 
Marciminian Wine, which is ſaid to be leſs hurtful to gouty 
Patients than any other Wine whatever. 

In the Diſtrict of Aquila is produced a noble Wine, called 
Roſazer, from a City of that Name in the Julian Forum. 

e Vernacean Wine, ſo called from a red Mountain, known, 
at preſent, by the Name of Vernacia, is a rich and generous 
Wine, and ſufficiently known, not only in Itah, but through 
France and Britain, | 

The Rhetian Wines, produced in the Telinian Valley, are, 
alſo, very rich, and delicious; ſo that Auguſtus is ſaid to have 
delighted in them. They are red, like Blood, ſweet, and leave 
a ſome what auſtere Taſte on the Tongue. 8 
Though the Wines in Italy are generally ſweet, yet there are 
auſtere Wines prepared in the northerly Parts ; and theſe are 
uſed with great Succeſs, in hot Weather, as, alſo, in hot Diſ- 
eaſes, in order to extinguiſh the exceſſive Heat. | 

In Greece, the Wines of Crete and Cyprus, formerly known 
by the Name Punic, are every-where greatly eſteemed, 
Among the French Wines, Champaign is 9 held in 
moſt Eſteem: It is grateful to the Stomach, friendly to the 
Nerves and Head, and ſoon paſſes off by Urine, It is of 
a delicious Tafte, on account of the Admixture of a ſubtil and 
ſpirituous Acid. ; | | 
Next to this are the Burgundian Wines. Theſe are ge- 
nerous, in Colour reſembling the Eye 'of a Partridge, of a 
grateful Taſte, leſs volatile, and better able to bear an Ad- 
mixture of Water, than Champaign. . 
© Paris Wine, eſpecially if made of ripe Grapes, is thin, but 
grateful to the Taſte, and not proper for being mixed with 

ater, YE Ov 2 
In Bourdeaux is produced Claret, which is a Wine of a 
ſomewhat auſtere Taſte, does not affect the Head, and Opera- 
tions of the Mind, and excellently corroborates the Tone of 
the Stomach and Inteſtines. The beſt Bourdeaux Wine is that 
call'd Pontac. ; 
The Orleans Wines, both of the red and white Kinds, are 
very generous, and beneficial to the Stomach ; but they gene- 
Tally affect the Head. 

: The white Wines of Poitou are, alſo, well known, and 
greatly reſemble Rheniſh Wines, only they are more crude, 
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Among the beſt of the French Wines we may, alfo, reckon 
A 


Frontignac, and Muſcadine, which is red, highly generous, of 
a ſweetiſh ſubauſtere Taſte, and, on account of its Richneſs, 
requires an Admixture of Water, 

Among the good French Wines, we may, alſo, reckon Her- 
— 4 produced between Valente and St, Valiere. "This is a 
. ſubauſtere Wine, reſembling the Taſte of Myrtle- 

rries, 

Spain, alſo, furniſhes excellent Vines, which, on account of 
the due Maturity of their Grapes, yield excellent Wines. 

Canary, at preſent brought from the Canary Iſlands, eſpe- 
cially the Great Canaries, is produced of the moſt rich and ge- 


. nerous Kind about Palma. 


Malmſey Wine is expreſſed from large round Grapes, of the 
beſt Kind; and laſts ſo long, that it may be tranſported to any 
Part of the World, | 

Malaga Wine, or Sack, is fatter than Canary. The Pe- 
triſmont Wine grows, principally,near the Town Gwaldaclazar, 
on the Vines long ago tranſplanted by Petrus Simon from Ger- 
many to Spain; for a Tranſplantation from one Climate to ano- 
ther will produce Fruit different in Taſte, Sweetneſs, and other 
Qualities, according to the different Influence of the Sun; Na- 
ture of the Soil, and other Circumſtances. 

The Country near Henes, of | Andaluſia, is very fertile in 
Wine, which, however, is ſomewhat auſtere, and ſoon be- 
comes acid in warm Places. Of the ſanie Kind are the Wines 
produced about Madrid. 

Alicant Wine, produced in Yalentia, is red, but thick, grate« 
ful to the Palate, but hurtful to the Stomach. What we com- 
* call Tent, is not unlike this Wine. | 

Wine, in general, is poſſeſſed of many Virtues, both for the 
Purpoſes of Prevention, and Cure: By means of this Liquor, 
moderately and duly uſed, Longevity is procured, and the Body 
ne robuſt, and in good Plight: Beſides, Wine has a happ 

nfluence, not only on the Body, but, alſo, on the Mind, 
whoſe Powers and Faculties it invigorates beyond all other Li- 
quors, or Medicines, hitherto known. For, as Gryllus, de Sap. 
dulc. Lib. 1. informs us, the Greeks, on account of the Ex- 
cellence of their Wines, were the glorious Sources from which 
Learning diffuſed itſelf through all the other Parts of the 
World ; but that they loſt, at once, their Genius, and Repu- 
tation for Literature and Science, when the Turks extirpated 
their Vines: And it is certain, from Experience, that the Ita- 
lians, French, and Germans, in whoſe Countries good Wines 
are produced, are more ingenious and acute, than the Inha- 
bitants of other northern Nations, who uſe Malt Liquors, 
The Heathens were ſo ſenſible of the happy Influences of 
Wine, that they placed Pallas and Bacchus in one Temple, in 
order to intimate that Prudence was increaſed by Wine, And 
the antient Poets have repreſented their Gods as wiſer than Mor- 
tals, for no other Reaſon than that they uſed Nectar for their 
Drink, and Ambroſia for their Foed- The Fire of the Poets, 
and all the happy Flights of Homer, Ennius, Horace, and 


Ovid, are the glorious Effects of Wine, Nor is this all; for - 


this Liquor baniſhes Cowardice, eradicates a daſtardly Turn of 
Mind, and inſpires the Soul with Courage, Intrepidity, and 
Alacrity. Beſides, Wine is an univerſal Preſervative of 
Health, and long Life; for ſuch as is the Circulation of the 
Blood, ſuch the State of the Health will be. Now it is cer- 
tain, from Experience, that when the Humours are groſs, and 


their Circulation flow, from a want of due Force in the Heart, 


or any other Cauſe, the animal Functions, and, conſequently, 
Health, are greatly impaired. But theſe Misfortunes are pre- 
vented by 
the Body, renders the Pulſe ſtronger, and quicker, forces the 
Blood from the Centre to the Circumference, increaſes the 
Tranſpiration, promotes a agen of Urine, renders the 
Face red, and the Veins turgid, and, in a Word, refreſhes the 
whole Body and Mind. | | ; 
The Antients were ſo ſenſible of all this, that they recom- 
mended Drunkenneſs, not of the intenſe and habitual, but of 
the rare and moderate Kind; for exceſſive drinking of Wine, 
like the Abuſe of other Remedies, inſtead of good, produces 
bad Effects: And this Liquor is at proper Intervals only to be 
drank in greater Quantities than ordinary, with a View to rouſe 
the Spirits, and animate the Soul, depurate the Blood, and re- 
move Obſtructions. Nor, for theſe Reaſons; is it to be doubted, 
but Wine is an excellent Preſervative again hypochondriac Diſ- 
orders, Weakneſs of the Stomach, Cachexies, Suppreſſions of 
the Hzmorthoids, Tumors and Obſtructions of the Liver and 
Spleen, the Stone in the Kidneys and Bladder, the Gout pro- 
ceeding from a cold Cauſe, catarrhous and other Defluxions, 
Rheumatiſms, Laffitude and Heavineſs of Body, Loſs of Me- 
mory, Dulneſs of Heating, Dimneſs of Sight, Weakneſs of 
Selb nad n from a Fault of the 
RE ny „ and Sterilit7 in Women: 80 that we 
Sans wo, a 2 2 ad | 
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ine, the due Uſe of which augments the Heat of 


irits and Nerves, 


may juftly affirm, that if Mankind knew what ſalutary Virtues 
were implanted in Wine, they would not be ſubject to fo 
many Diſorders, nor ſtand in need of ſo many Drugs and Phy- 
ſicians. | 

Having already conſidered the preſervative Effects of Wine, 
we now come to inquire in what particular Diſorders the Uſe of 
it is proper. | 

In malignant Fevers, then, nothing is more excellent than 
Wine, The Malignity of theſe Diſorders is known from a 
Defect of Motion and n and from a want of a due ſpi- 
rituous Quality in the Blood, ariſing from a flow Circulation of 
the ſame ; all which indicate a certain Diſpoſition of the Fluids 
to Putrefaction. It is, therefore, expedient, in all theſe Diſ- 
orders, to reſtore the Strength, rouſe the Spirits, increaſe the 
Circulation of the Blood, and promote Perſpiration. Theſe 
are the Deſigns of all Alexipharmics. But all theſe Intentions 
are anſwered by Wine, as is obvious, not only from the Au- 
thorities of practical Writers, but, alſo, from Experience: For 
I myſelf have known any cured of malignant Diſorders, only 
by the moderate Uſe of Wine. 

In thoſe Diſorders where the peccant Matter is to be expel'd 
to the Surface of the Body, ſuch as the Meaſles, Small Pox, 
and Petechiæ, when Nature is weak, and the Motion of the 
Heart inſufficient for the Expulſion, or when, through Weak- 
neſs, there is a Retroceſſion of the Eruptions, Wine is highly 

roper ; but we are to abſtain from its Uſe, when theſe Diſor- 
ers are accompanied with an exceſſive Heat, an Ebullition of 
the Humours, and a quick Pulſe. 

In continual Fevers, Hippocrates, in Lib. 2. de Morb. acut. 
$44, 61. recommends White-wine, both alone, and mix'd with 
Water.  Numberleſs Practitioners are of the ſame Opinion. 
Thus For-flus, Lib. Obſervat. 1. Of. 1. recommends fine ſmall 
Rheniſh White-wine ; and Helmant, de Feb. Cap. 12. tells us, 
« that they who moderately uſe Wine in continual Fevers, 
<« eaſily recover, preſerve their Strength, and ſooner recover 
c their former State and Condition.“ 

Wine is ſtill more proper in Intermittents, which generally 
ariſe from Crudities, an Obſtruction of the Evacuations, and 
eſpecially a Suppreſſion of Tranſpiration. This Liquor is to be 
exhibited pretty liberally, on the Days of Intermiſſion ; but 
ſparingly, or not at all, during the Paroxyſm, unleſs in the 
ao of the Diſeaſe, and when the Body is diſpoſed to 

Weat. 

The Reaſon why Wine ought not to be prohibited in almoſt 
all Fevers, is this: A Fever is an intenſe Commotion of Blood, 
excited in order to remove and expel what threatens the De- 
ſtruction of the Body. Now it is ſufficiently obvious, that 
where this Motion is intenſe, and too ſtrong, Wine is to be 
fparingly uſed ; but if this Motion is ſo weak and languid, that 
Nature ſeems ready to ſink, it is $0 be quickened by a pro- 
per Doſe of White-wine, in order to reſtore languid Nature. 

In Syncopes, and Loſs of Strength, nothing is more excel- 
lent than Wine. Galen, in Lib. 3. de Medic, Facult. orders 
thoſe afflicted with a Syncope to drink Wine which is thin, of a 

ellow Colour, and old, rather + than ſuch as is new, or of a 
middle Age: Becauſe the firſt not only reſtores the Strength, 
and recruits the Spirits; but, alſo, by its Smell, or when ap- 
plied to the Heart and Wriſts, far ſurpaſſes all other Cordials, 
and Analeptics. | 

In Nauſeas, Weakneſs, Indigeſtion, and Inflation of the 
Stomach, nothing is more beneficial than Wine. Hence 
St. Paul, as we ſee in 1 Timothy v. 23, adviſes Timothy. to uſe 
Wine for a certain Diſorder of his Stomach. Galen, in Lib. 4. 
de Sanitate tuenda, Cap. 6. tells us, that the Wines which are 

ellow or white, fragrant and thin, are excellent Stomachics, 
eſpecially if they are gently aſtringent; and ſuch are the Rhe- 
niſh Wines, which, on account of their ſubtil, acid, ſpirituous, 
and aſtringent Principle, are highly beneficial, in exciting the 
Appetite, ſtrengthening the Stomach, and promoting the Di- 
geſtion of the Aliments. * 

In a Fames Canina, or preternatural Voracity, Hippocrates, 
in Sea. 6, Aphor. 21, recommends the drinking of Wine; and 
his Advice is founded on Reaſon : But that Author did not, in 
this Paſſage, mean every Wine, but only ſuch as is generous, 
pure, and old. For the Cauſe of this Diſorder is an acid cor- 
roſive Humour in the Stomach, which, by ſuch Wine, is ex- 
cellently corrected, . juſt as the corroſive Nature of Spirit of 
Nitre, or Vitriol, is corrected by the Admixture of Spirit of 
Wine; or as the Acidity of Tartar, ſo long as it is in Conjunction 
with the Wine, is ſo corrected, as to prove grateful to the Palate. 

In order to allay Thirſt, nothing is more effectual than Wine 
mixed with Water; for, by this means, it far ſooner extin- 

uiſhes Thirſt, than if Water had been exhibited alone; ſince 
Thirſt ariſes from an Obſtruction and Conſtriction of thoſe 
Glands which diſcharge the Saliva into the Fauces, for moiſten- 
ing them, and the Qeſophagus z but theſe Glands are better 
opened by Wine and Water, than by pure Water; for which 


Reaſon, Hippacrates, in acute Fevers, was not afraid to 
ſcribe a Mixiare of Water and Wine, | wr 

In Vomiting, of the idiopathic Kind, or ſuch as accompany 
Fevers as a Symptom, thin Wine is preferable to all other Li- 
quors. 

In Colics, eſpecially thoſe ariſing from Flatulencies, or viſcid 
Crudities, nothing is more beneficial than old Rheniſh Wine. 
For this Purpoſe, Hippocrates, Lib. 2. Epidem. 6. recom- 
mends rich Wine, becauſe it renders crude Matter fit for Con- 
coction, attenuates what is thick, and diſcuſſes Flatulencies. 
Crato, alſo, in Conſ. 169. recommends Rheniſh Wine in Co- 
lics, but forbids the Uſe of Moravian and Auſtrian Wines; 
— the Malmſey Wines, which are ſweet, thick, and 
turbid. 

In Diarrhceas, and Dyſenteries, which appear as the Sym- 
ptoms of acute Diſtempers, ſmall Rheniſh-wine, either alone, 
or mixed with a Ptiſan, produces excellent Effects, ſince it is 
poſſeſſed of a ſubaſtringent Quality, by which the Tone of the 
Inteſtines, and their relaxed — Cs greatly ſtrength- 
ened : And as, in theſe Diſorders, it is highly expedient to move 
the Humours from the Centre to the Circumference, to aug- 
ment Perſpiration, and provoke Urine, hence Wine is _ 
lent, becauſe it produces ſuch Effects. Red Wines, on account 
of their greater Aſtringency, are generally recommended ; 
and, if they are good, they may be uſed for that Purpoſe, 

In Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, in the Jaundice, 
and Cachexy, Wine produces excellent Effects. Solenander, a 
celebrated Practitioner, recommends a Mixture of chalybeate 
Water with a Wine which is white, pure, ripe, not rong, 
but pellucid, ſuch as the Rheniſh and Moſelle . highly 
grateful to the Liver; and aſſerts, that, by their aſtringent 
Quality, they corroborate the Viſcera. But ſweet Wines, be- 
cauſe they increaſe the Quantity of the Blood, are greatly con- 
demned, not only by Hippocrates, Lib. 2. de Morb. but, alſo, 
by Guarinonius, in S1 17. | 

In Dropſies, Hippocrates, in Lib. de intern. Afect. extols 
auſtere Wines; and aqueous Wines, in Lib. 3. Epidem. Sect. 37. 
And Epiphan. Ferdinand, Hiſt. Med. informs us, that Perſons 
labouring under an Aſcites have been cured by the Uſe of Malm- 
ſey Wine alone. 

It is juſtly to be doubted, whether Wine is proper in hypo- 
chondriac Diſorders; for I have frequently obſerved in Practice, 
that the Symptoms were eee by acid Wines, eſpecially 
of the rough Kind. The Reaſon why hypochondriac Patients 
cannot bear Wines inclining to Acidity, ſeems to be this: On 
account of the ſlow periſtaltic Motion of the Inteſtines, their 
Contents are not promoted, hypochondriac Patients being gene- 
rally coſtive, but become ſtagnant ; and, by their Continuance, 
contract an Acrimony. Hence Wine, in ſuch Patients, is by 
the Stagnation of the Fæces, converted into a ſtrong Vinegar, 
which ſtimulates the nervous Parts to Spaſms. But, ſince hy- 
pochondriac Patients require a Reinforcementof Strength, and 
call for additional Force and Heat in their Stomach, Wine is 
not to be abſolutely denied them. Hence Brunnerus, in Conf. 
73 in hypochondriac Diſorders, prefers old Rheniſb, or good 

ungarian Wines, moderately uſed at Meals. But thoſe af- 
flicted with Diſorders of this Kind, ought to abſtain from red, 
auſtere, and ſweet Wines, and from the exceſſive Uſe of all. 

In a Scurvy, which generates a large Quantity of fixed tar- 
tareous Salts, Rheniſh Wine is excellent, becauſe it is diuretic. 
Hence Sachſius, in Trad. de Vite Vinifera, informs us, that 
Rheniſh Wines are highly beneficial in a Scurvy, becauſe they, 
by Urine, evacuate the tartareous Sordes ; and that, in ſcorbu- 
tic Patients, he has obſerved an Evacuation of thick Urine, 
abounding with "Tartar, procured by Rheniſo Wine. Reiſner, 
in Lib. de Scorb, recommends ſtrong, generous, and unmixed 
Wines, for ſcorbutic Patients ; but orders them to be drank in 
a ſmall Quantity ; and, if the Patient's Heat is increaſed, to 
be diluted with Water mixed with Raiſins, 

In the Stone of the Kidneys, ſweet, generous, and oleous 
Wines are by-Crate, in Conſ. 53. juſtly condemned, becauſe 
the Stone 1s generally formed by a Redundance of Blood ob- 
ſtructing the abdominal Viſcera and Kidneys, and producing, 
firſt, an Inflammation, and then an Ulceration of the Kidneys, 
and then the Stone. But that a Plethora is augmented by ſweet 
Wines, we have already obſerved. The Stone is, alſo, gene- 
rated in the Kidneys, by turbid and auſtere Wines, ſuch as thoſe 
of Numburgen in Germany. But Rheniſh Wines are good 
againſt the Stone, becauſe they are highly diuretic. Schul- 
zins, in Conſ. 111. recommends the Neccarine Wines. Un- 
zerus de Nephrit. Cap. 23. extols rich Wines, moderately 
drank, after due Evacuation of the Body. Montanus, in 
Conf. 229. greatly recommends pure, ripe, and rich Wines 
of a white Colour, in nephritic Diſorders. A Strangury, ac- 
cording to Hippacrates, in Sect. 7. Apb. 28. is removed by 
drinking Wine; but this Aphoriſm is to be underſtood princi- 
pally of generous Wine, becauſe the Diſorder treated of gene- 


rally 
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rally ariſes from a Suppreſſion of Tranſpiration, which is reſtored 
by Wine of this Kind. | A 

It is a Queſtion of rout Moment, Whether Wine is proper 
in arthritic and gouty Diſorders? It is a common Perſuaſion, 
that theſe Diſeaſes are produced by Wine, and that they are 
only to be cured by drinking Water, and abſtaining from Wine, 
It is certain, that theſe Diſorders ariſe from a ſubtile Tartar, 
which lacerates the Membranes. Hence Wines, which con- 
tain a large Quantity of Tartar, ſeem to be prejudicial in them. 
But theſe tartareous Diſeaſes proceed from an Obſtruction of 
the EmunRories, and a Viſcidity and Denſity of the Humours. 
But Wine excellently conveys the morbific Matter through the 
Kidneys, which are the proper Emunctories of the Tartar, 
Hence, there is no Reaſon why Wines ſhould not be admitted, 
eſpecially ſince the Gout generally derives its Origin from a 
| Weakneſs of the Stomach, a Defect of a vos Quality in 

the Blood, and a flow Circulation of the Humours. Hence, 
Wine exhibited with a proper Regimen, and by the Direction 
of a Phyſician, may prove a Preſervative againſt the Gout, if 
it is uſed out of the Paroxyſm. But as there are great Differ- 
ences, not only between Wines, but, alſo, between Conſti- 
tutions, ſo the Phyſician ought to be very circumſpect. Ge- 
nerous . 
agree with ſome Patients. Crato, in Conſil. 253. orders gouty 
Patients to drink a little Hungarian, or Malmſey Wines, at 
Meals. And Solenander, in Conſil. recommends the moderate 
Uſe of Wine for gouty Patients, on account of the Weakneſs 
of their Stomachs. The ſame Author in Se#. 4. Conil. 24. 
ſpeaks in the following manner: We are to obſerve what 
<< the State of the Stomach, and of the reſt of the Body, can 
<«< bear, Nor is abſolute Abſtinence to be injoined Patients of 
<« every Temperament, Conſtitution, Age, and Method of 
Life, becauſe there are great Varieties of Patients. If Wine, 
cc eſpecially of the gently aſtringent Kind, is drank moderate- 
„ly, and at a proper Time, its Uſe will be beneficial, inſtead 
« of hurtful, Thus we ſee, that by the Exhibition of a little 
« Wine in the Decline of the Paroxyſm, gouty Pains are 
« alleviated, becauſe by the Heat and Spirits excited, the pec- 
« cant Humour is diſcuſſed; only the Patient muſt abſtain 
« from Wine in the Beginning of the Paroxyſm. 

Nor muſt we forget a ſingular Method of Cure, uſed by 
Hippacrates in the very ot - age of ſciatic Pains, and a fixed 
and wandering Gout. His Words on this Occaſion, are 
found in Tra. de intern. Affect. and are ſo memorable, that we 


ſhall here tranſlate them: From any Diſorder of the Kidneys 


«<< ariſes a proportionable Diſorder of the larger Veins : But 
ce the Veins, when full of Blood, are indiſpoſed by the Ap- 
cc proach of any thing foreign to them. If the Diſorder is 
ce in the Right Kidney, a Pain begins to reach to the Aceta- 
cc bulum of the Coxendix : The longer this Diſorder has laſted, 
< and the farther it has proceeded, the more intenſe Pain de- 
c ſcends to the inferior Parts, And when this Pain has reach- 
cc ed the external Malleolus of the Foot, and the Joint of the 
ce great Toe, it is again convey'd to the Head; and, when it 
«© has there formed an Ulcer, the Head ſeems as if it would 
« burſt, and the Eyes, and all the Body, are filled with 
c Phlegm. A little after he ſpeaks in the following Manner: 
& If you are called in the Beginning of ſuch a Diſorder, you 
« muſt order a great Quantity of diluted Aendean White- 
<< wine every Day; and let the Patient be intoxicated till the 
C Blood burſts from his Noſe ; and, when the Blood once be- 
e oins to flow, there is ſome Diſcharge of it made, for at 
0c Neat thirteen Days. But, when theſe thirteen Days are 
s paſt, the Patient is no longer to be intoxicated ; nor is ſuch 

* an Attempt to be made after the Blood begins to flow; but 
© Jet him at Meals drink a little more Wine than uſual, 


ie that the Blood may continue to flow. Hippocrates deduces | 
theſe Diſorders from a Plethora, which is confirmed by 7 0 ; 
æ- 


rience; and this Plethora he endeavours to remove by an 
morrhage from the Noſe, which he excites by copious drinking 
of Wine. But, whether it would not be more expedient to 
leſſen the Plethora by VeneſeQion, or procuring an Evacua- 
tion of Blood from the hemorrhoidal Veins, I leaye it to 
others to judge. | 

| — — conſidered the Efficacy of Wine for the Cure 
of internal Diſorders, we ſhall now treat of the Injuries ariſing 
from its prepoſterous Uſe in ſome Diſorders, It is, therefore, 
certain from Reaſon and Experience, that in all Diſorders, 
where a great Quantity of Blood is - congeſted, as in Inflam- 
mations, and moſt Diſorders of the Head, eſpecially an Head- 
ach ariſing from an hot Cauſe, a Phrenitis, Madneſs, Verti- 
gos, Epilepſies, Lethargies, and all drowſy Diſorders, Wines 
of every Kind are prejudicial ; for ſince in theſe Diſorders the 
Blood is impetuouſly convey d to the Part affected, and con- 
geſted there, it muſt circulate flowly. Hence Wine, which 
; * Spirit aſcends to the Head, and produces a greater Rare- 


faction of the Blood, which it forces more copi and impe- 
E652 
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Wines that are not acid, ſuch as the Hungarian Wines, 


tuouſly from the Heart, to the Part obſtructed, 888 
an Exaſperation of theſe Diſorders. Hippocratet, alſo, in 
Lib. 2. de Morbis, in a painful Repletion ot the Brain, orders 
Abſtinence from Wine; and, in 5 ſame Part aſſerts, that 
ap Patients, ought totally to abſtain from Wine ; and 
in Lib. 4. de Morb. he tells us, that in a Sphacelus of the 
Brain, and a Lethargy, the Patient is totally to abſtain from 
Wine, A phrenitic Patient, ſays he, ſhould be warmed with 
2 and Potions ; but Wine muſt not be uſed 
for this Purpoſe. And, in his Book de [n/omniis, he tells us, 
that mad Perſons ought not to drink Wine. 

Wine is, alſo, hurtful in a Cough and Phthiſis, becauſe the 
Aſpera Arteria cannot bear its acrid ſtimulating Quality, But 
ſince ſweet Wine aſſiſts Expectoration, the moderate Uſe of it 
is not injurious ; nor when the Cough is on the Decline, is old 
Rheniſh Wine to be prohibited, but rather preſcribed. 

Tirellus, in Hiſt. Vini, tells us, that Wines ſupport the 
Sound, recover the Sick, revive the languid, and perform Mi- 
racles, Extracts, Quinteſcences, Stones, Boluſes, and Pills, are 


to be deſpiſed in Compariſon of Wines, which are the true 


Support of the innate Heat; and ought, therefore, to be cele- 
brated with Praiſes, proportioned to the Advantages Mankind 
ns them. F. Het man. 

F Spaniſh Wine, of that Kind which in our Country 
Holland) we call Sireeſe Set, and very excellent of the Sort, 
I diſcovered the like ſaline Figures, as 1 had before obſerved in 
the French Wine, repreſented Tab. I. Fig. 8, [See under Ack- 
TUM] and others beſides, which were of a kind of oblong 
Form, Fig. T. The Number of theſe, however, was very 


ſmall, in pariſon of what appeared in the French Wine, or 
Vinegar. But I did not doubt of diſcovering more ſaline Fi- 
gures, had this Wine been as thin as the French; for I per- 


ceived Multitudes of minute Particles ſubſiding in the Wine, 
of whoſe Figures I could have no exact View, becauſe of the 
thick Matter which ſurrounded them. However, aſter I had 
kept the Wine three Days in my Repoſitory, without a Cover, 
I perceived great Numbers of very minute Particles, ſome of 
which uniting together by their mutual Connexion, reſembled 
the dry ſmall Branches of ſome Tree; others floated about 
promifoontty, as ſoon as the Wine was ſtirred, Theſe laſt did 
not appear to me at firſt of any Figure z but afterwards I found, 
upon a more accurate Inſpection, that they were endowed with 
certain Forms and Shapes, and, indeed, the ſame as thoſe of 
the ſaline Particles, which I had obſerved beſore in the Vinegar, 
Among them were many repreſenting little Planes, partly in- 
flefted roundwiſe, but of ſuch Minuteneſs, that, as far as I 
could judge by my Eyes, ten Millions of them together were 
not ſo big as a Grain of Sand. Of theſe ſaline Atoms, which 
preſented themfelves to my View, many were large and flat 
others thick and ſharp-pointed, and theſe had not yet attained 
their due Perfection. The Contemplation of theſe Figures 
confirmed me in the Opinion which I had entertained of the 
Formation. of the acute, or ſharp-pointed Atoms of Salts ; and 
convinced me, that all the acute ſaline Parts of Wine, as well 
as Vinegar, were at firſt but as ſo many little thin Planes, and 
that, by an Inflection of the few Angles, they aſſumed the 
Form of thoſe ſaline Figures, which I had before obſerved in 
the Wine and Vinegar. For Example, the French Wine, and 
what we call Set, exhibited to my View the little thin plane 
Figures, repreſented Tab. I. Fig, ab c d, ef g h: The Sides of 
one of theſe Figures have a Roundneſs with an Irregularity, 
while the Sides of the other are thoſe of a Plane ; and theſe are 
all repreſented bigger than the Life, that their Poſition may the 
better appear, and that you may conceive how the Angles a 
and d are incurvated in the manner as is repreſented in the 
Figure i 4 /; and how the Angles à and b unite, and form an 
acute Angle at i, in the fame Figure, and how, from a like 
Incurvation of the other two Angles & and d, there reſults a 
ect ſaline Figure. But where theſe little Planes are but 
rt, they have but two Angles incurvated, and aſſume the 
Forms repreſented by the Figures 4 or r, or thoſe of V and 
W, Tab. . relating to the Wine of Orleans, under the Arti- 
cle ACETUM. I had as clear a View of the Figures repre- 
ſented i 1, m nap, as I ſhould have of half a Sheet of Paper 
rolled up at the two adjacent, or all the ſour Corners, and re- 
duced to an acute Angle i, or two acute Angles m, o, with 
an in ent Plane, tho' a Figure ſo exquiſitely perfect, as 
that of theſe ſaline Particles, cannot be aſcribed to Paper, or 
any thing of that Kind, however modelled : I could, alſo, 
plainly and fully diſcern, not only the Angles, but the interja- 
cent Cavity, which ſeemed to reſemble the Cavity in a Paper 
rolled up, in the manner before-mentioned. 
; {Experiments gave me Occaſion of conſidering whe- 
ther or no theſe ſaline Atoms, exiſting in Planes, changed their 
Figure when preſſed in the Mouth, and paſſed from a Plane to 
a Body furniſhed with two acute Angles ; and becauſe they are 
hollow, by the Curvity-of their Angles, pricked the ſenſible 
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Parts of the Mouth, and lacerated them with their Edges, and 
ſo produced thoſe uneaſy Senſations on the Longue and Palate, 
which we call an Acid, or the Senſe of an Acid. | 

I placed ſome Moſelle Wine in an open Veſſel, and letti 
it ſtand in my Summer-room for ſome 72 I afterwards diſ- 
cerned ſwimming in it Multitudes of ſaline Figures, of the 
ſame Kind as thoſe I had before obſerved in the Wine, Vinegar, 
and Se, with only this Difference, that in many of them I 
not only obſerved a Cavity and Thickneſs, but could clearly 
perceive, that they conſiſted of from ſeven to ten Scales, lying 
one upon another, which I took care to delineate at firſt my- 
ſelf in a coarſe manner, and afterwards had them delineated 
by a ſkilful Painter, as they were * to his View through 
a Microſcope, and are repreſented Tab. I. Fig. 3. I ſaw, alſo, 
ſwimming ſaline Figures of different Sorts, from whicH again 
aroſe thoſe half-form'd Figures, repreſented by the Figures 
in the Table under t. In the Wine of Orleans, I perceivd 
ſome of theſe little Figures, but not in ſo great Numbers as in 
the Maoſelle Wine, I obſerved, alſo, ſome ſaline Particles, 
which were perforated by others, as in the Figures « ; and, be- 
ſides theſe, a few ſaline Planes, ſome of which had their Sides 
incurvated, or circumvolved, as you ſee in Figure w. There 
were, alſo, among them a few, which had their ſhorter Sides, 
as it were, gradually indented, as in the Figures under x, I 
took Notice, alſo, of a few, which made no more than half 
of the Figure s, as you ſee them under the Letter y in the 
Table, and a few others, which were flat at their Extremities, 
as you ſee under z. But what I highly wondered at was, that 
in the open Veſſel repoſited in my Summer-room, I could diſ- 
cover none of the ſmalleſt of theſe little Figures after four-and- 
twenty Hours ; but after another four-and-twenty Hours, I 
diſcerned ſaline Figuees, which were leſs than any before ob- 
ſerved, and whoſe Poſition, on account of their extreme Mi- 
nuteneſs, I could not come to the Knowledge of, as they were 
beſides, hidden under the Covert of ſome groſs Matter in the 
Wine. | 

I took Rheniſh Wine, commonly called Hochmar, one Year 
old, well taſted and generous, before its Fermentation was 
quite ceaſed, and placing it aſide in an _ Veſſel, after three 
Hours, I diſcovered in it the like faline Figures, which termi- 
nated at both Ends in an acute Angle, and had many of them 
an Eminence, in manner of a Back, or the Keel of a Boat 
turned upwards, being in other Parts very pellucid. Theſe you 
ſce repreſented Tab. I. Fig, 1. The ſame Figures I had before 
obſerved in the French Wine, But after I had repoſited the 
ſame Wine for two Days, I perceived ſome much larger Fi- 
gures, with different Circumferences, ſome having two, others 
three or four, and others innumerable Circumferences, ſo cloſe- 
ly united, that it was very difficult to determine how far theſe 
Giroumſerences extended, which were many of them ſo beauti- 
ful-to the Eye, that nothing in the Sea, whether Coral, or 
Shells, though the faireſt that can be ſeen, deſerves to be com- 
pared with them ; theſe you ſee under Number 2. Among 
theſe Figures were "oy many pellucid ones, which were deſtitute 
of any viſible Circumference, except a few, which conſiſted of 
various minute Figures, of the ſame Poſition with thoſe others. 
I diſcovered, alſo, Numbers of Figures, whoſe both Extremi- 
ties were obtuſe : The one Figure had more of a Plane, or was 
more obtuſe than another z others there were which had only one 
blunt, or obtuſe End, as under Number 3. In another Place 
I ſaw ſwimming in the Wine faline 'Figures, which had not 
only Circumferences, but were farniſhed with Steps or Fur- 
rows, as you ſee them repreſented under Number 4. Beſides 
the Figures aforeſaid, there was a great Number of leſſer ſaline 
Figures, of different Sizes, and not only furniſhed with Peri- 
pheries, or Circumferences, after the manner of the Figures 
juſt mentioned; but conſtituted of various Forms, ſome of 
them exactly reſembling a well-made Wine-hogſhead, others a 
Rheniſh Wine- veſſel, which the Dutch call Rhyns-winwoeder, 
others a long Veſſel, which they call Lange-teela/?, as in Fi- 

ures 5- Some of them were of ſuch Minuteneſs, that I was 

obliged to uſe the utmoſt Diligence to diſcover them; and 
when I had marked the Places, whence the more ſubtile Part 
of the Wine was almoſt exhaled, I, beſides, obſerved lying va- 
rious Kinds of ramous or branched Figures, ſome of which 
ſeemed to proceed from ſome ſaline Figure; and, when I had 
attentively contemplated thoſe ramous Figures, I found they 
conſiſted only of the moſt minute faline Figures connected to 
one another, and ſome of them very irregularly diſpoſed, being 
often united by the Ends of their Branches to the largeſt ſaline 
Figures, in the manner at under Numbers 6, 7, 8, 9. 

in the Beginning of December 1684, I tried Experiments 
upon that Kind of Rben 
the Growth of the Verr 1678. if we may believe our Wine- 
merchants, who import this Sort of Wine from Germany, after 
J had made the Inſpections into the like Wine, of which I 
| have given an Account. In this Wine I diſcovered at firſt but 


eni/b Wine, which we call Fochmar, of 


very few ſaline Particles ; but after I had kept the ſame Wine 
three or four Days in me 1 uncovered, I perceived a 
far greater Number of ſaline Particles, but in much leſs Abun- 
dance than 'I had before diſcovered in the ſame Wine, when 
but one Year old. I was very well pleaſed, however, that I 
could obſerve very diſtinctly, as I thought, moſt of the largeſt 
Particles to conſiſt of a Multitude of minute ones, an hundred 
of which I imagined, if I could have numbered them, might 
enter the Compoſition of one large Particle. Theſe I have re- 
preſented as well as I could, Fig. 10. But, after further Con- 
ſideration, and cloſe Obſervations, I concluded, that the larger 
ſaline Particles were firſt concreted, and that afterwards, the 
leſſer ones, which were big enough to come within my Cogni- 
zance, became united with the larger by Appulſion; ſince no 
ſmall Particles appeared in the Wine about theſe faline Parts, 
nor any thing like unto Salt, whereas in the reſt of my Ob- 
ſervations (for I made a Dozen Experiments upon theſe Wines, 
neglecting the reſt) I had found ſaline Particles almoſt of the 
ſame Magnitude, very ſhining, Multitudes of ſmall ſaline Par- 
ticles lying near them. I diſcovered, alſo, ſometimes a ſmall - 
ſaline Figure, which ſeemed to be no more than half the Figure 
mentioned, and is here delineated under Number 11. Near 
theſe were many remarkable ſmall Figures, ſhiningand pellucid, 
whoſe Apices, or Points, were not fo acute as thoſe of the 
large Figures; they are repreſented under 12. I, alſo, faw 
ſome few ſaline Figures larger than the laſt- mentioned, which 
in their Middle contained another Figure, No. 13. Beyond 
theſe, in the ſame Place, appeared ſome ſmall pellucid faline Fi- 
ures, whoſe Extremities were plane, (not pointed) No. 14. 
here were, moreover, ſome very few ſmall Figures, repre- 
ſenting the dry Sprags, or ſmall Branches of Trees, as was be- 
fore obſerved in the ſame Wine but one Year old ; which ra- 
mous Figures conſiſted of many minute ſaline Figures united, 
as in the other. Theſe Experiments ſhewed me the Reaſon, 
not only why Rheniſh Wine included in a large Veſſel, filled 
full, and well ſtopped, will keep many Years without loſing its 
Strength, but why, alſo, in Proceſs of Time, it lofes its Rhe- 
niſh or acidiſh Taſte, and acquires a milder and ſweetiſh one; 
which is, becauſe the faline Particles in this Wine come to- 
gether, and are coagulated ; and partly ſubſide to the Bottom, 
tly adhere to the Sides of the Vellel ; and theſe coagulated 
arts we call the Tartar of Wine, Hence it follows, that the 
older the Rheniſo Wine is, the fewer ſaline Particles it con- 
tains. In French Wines the contrary happens, becauſe the 
ſaline Particles, as far as I have obſerved, in a full and well- 
cloſed Veſſel, are leſs concentrated, eſpecially in the Wines im- 
ported from Beurdeaux, for which Reaſon they never become 
milder or ſweeter ; but in thoſe Wines, which are imported 
from Nantes, the Salts are more congregated, tho' their Sweet- 
neſs, however, off at the ſame time. 
In Rheniſh Wine ſold for Rhingow, (tho' I underſtood after- 


| wards, that it was only Palatine) of the Growth of the Year 


1683. and of a very grateful "Taſte, I obſerved at firſt very 
few ſaline Figures; but after I had ſet it aſide in an open Veffel 
for four · and- twenty Hours, I diſcovered Multitudes of ſaline 
Figures acuminated about both Ends, as in No. 15. many of 
which had an oblique and tranſverſe Eminence, others were 
very pellucid. There was, alſo, ſo vaſt and inconceivable a 
Number of ſaline Figures of the ſame Poſition, that they could 
by no means be obſerved by Help of that Microſcope, through 
which all theſe Figures appeared of the ſame Size as you ſee 
them delineated. I, alſo, met with great Quantities of ſaline 
Figures, which appeared at firſt Sight, like handſome and well 
fabricated Wine-hogſheads ; but, upon a more accurate Inſpection, 
I diſcovered that two - of their Sides were incurvated, as under 
No. 16. From theſe Obſervations I learned, that the faline 
Figures, which I had diſcovered in the preceding Wines, and 
which I ſaid were like Wine-hogſheads, were of one and the 
ſame Poſition with theſe Figures, and that J had not view'd . 
them on the convolved Side, nor made fo exquiſite an Obſer- 
vation of them, as I did of theſe. Beſides theſe ſaline Figures, 
which I obſerved to be flat at one or both Ends, all the reſt 
reſembled the Figures, No. 16, 17. With theſe I faw ſmall 
ſaline Figures, repreſented No. 15. with both their ſharp or 
acute Ends rolled up, as in No. 17. I obſerved other ſaline 
Figures, which had only one Side incurvated, as No. 18. Some< 
times I took Notice of a ſmall ſaline Figure, reſembling a Py- 
ramid on a quadrilateral Baſe, or a Diamond cut in that Form, 
No. 19. but there were fo few of theſe Figures, that ſome- 
times I could perceive no more than one or two in a Drop of 
Wine. With theſe I could ſometimes perceive an oblong ſa- 
line Figure, furniſhed in the Middle with another Figure, of 
the Form juſt mentioned, as you ſee 1 alſo, No. 19. 
I met with the fame Figures in other Wines, but did not judge 


them worth recording. - Befides theſe, I often met with faline 
Figures, whoſe Angles, or Apices, about the Contortion,' or 
Incurvation, were not cloſed, and which had a conſpicuous 
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which had fermented almoſt during 


i 


is . 


| wiſe, No 20. 'tho* many others, which 
were cloſer, ſeem'd only to have a Mark, diſtinguiſh'd by i 
Eminence, or Elevation. Sometimes I could, alſo, diſcern 
ſome little, long, and narrow Figures, 8 repreſented Noe 21. 
About theſe laſt I to exerciſe my tions, whether 

were only the Rudiments, or Materials, of ſome larger 
Figure to be formed, the Cauſe of whoſe Imperſection con- 
Shed only in the want of ſufficient Matter to complete thoſe 
ſaline Particles; for I ſaw but a few of them ſwimming'in the 
Wine, but the greateſt Part lay at the Bottom, when the Wine 
was in part evaporated : Beſides all the ſaline Particles before- 
mentioned, I diſcovered, in all the Kinds of Wine, an infinite 
Number of minute and delicate Particles, to which I could 
aſcribe no other Figure than that of Globules; and their Num- 


bers were ſo great, as to make one believe, that the whole Sub- * 


ſtance of the Wine, except the ſaline” Atoms, conſiſted of 
Globules ; and Tam perſuaded, that they contribute, chiefly, to 
the Sweetneſs of the Wine. 1 | rn 
1 drew a ſmall Quantity of that Nheniſb- twins which our 
People call Rijn-hauwer Cuveliuin, from a full Hogſhead, 
the whole Summer, and 
had been drawn off the Lees for ſome Weeks, retaining a good 
haudable Taſte : I placed this Wine in an open Veſlel, in four 
different Places of my Summer-room, and in little Jeſs than 
an Hour diſcovered in it Multitudes of faline Figures; but, 
after almoſt ſixteen Hours, I diſcerned many Fi of a t 
Thickneſs, having à Cavity like a Cockboat, ſuch as 1 had 
before related that T had ſeen in Vinegar, huge Ack run] and 
are here repreſented Ne 22. I could obſerve, alſo, different 
Sorts of ſaline Figures, which, about their Centre, repreſented 
other ſmall, darkifh, and oblong Fi „ ſome of which had 
two, others three, and others four | Circumferences, Ne 23, 
Others, again, were marked with a Line, or Seam, thro' the 
Centre, No 24. I ſaw, beſides, ſeveral faline Figures, with only 
one Apex, the other End being obtuſe ; the Cauſe of which 
ſeemed to be, that their conſtituent Particles were not yet com- 


plete, as we ſaid before, and, conſequently, neither the Figures 


themſelves of this Sort, which were only pellucid, and are here 
repreſented No 25. I perceived, alſo, a few ſaline res, re- 
ſembling thoſe under Ne 26. And when I inſpected the thinner 
Parts x the Wine, which had almoſt evaporated, I diſcovered 
innumerable Multitudes of ſaline Particles, moſt of which had 
two acute Angles, but were fo extremely minute, that I can- 
not but think ten Millions of them, in Conjunction, to be leſs 
than a Grain of Sand. I, alſo, perceived other Figures ſwim- 
ming about, in the Shape of a well-fabricated Wine-h 5 
as 5 mentioned before; but tho I examined theſe laft ſaline 
Particles with all the Accuracy I was capable of, I could never 
diſtinguiſh them by Parts, or Lines; they were, alſo, thinner 
than all the reſt, and pellucid : I ſaw, afterwards, many oblong, 
quadrilateral, faline Particles, which were, alſo, thin, in the 
higheſt Degree, and pellucid, as well as extremely minute; 
and are here repreſented No 29. but a'little too big; the Rea- 
ſon 45 10 was, that, with the ſame Microſcope, which di- 


ſtinc : Exhibited to View the Figures under No 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, And 28. I could not diſcover thoſe which you fee under Ne 
27. 29. and this is the Cauſe that the Proportion could not be 
obſerved. ©-perceived, ade, about che thinner Parts "ofthe 
Wine, various ramous ſaline Figures, which were again com- 
poſed of other ſaline Figures, ſo extremely minute, that I di- 
ſtinguiſh'd the Shapes of but very few of them; others, of the 
kke ramous Kind, conſiſted of ſuch irregular Figures, that T 
could diſtinguiſh them by no Poſition. . hiya 
I made the ſame Experiments,” as before, upon another Sort 
of Wine, which our People call Czronce-wijn ; and Tobſerved 
moſt of its ſaline Figures to agree with thoſe repreſented under 
Ns zo. ſome of them appearing, as it were, convolved, others 
very thin and pellucid ; others, again, when the Wine had been 
ſuffered to reſt for ſome time, were become fo * as to 
ſhew a darkiſh or browniſh Periphery round about, as in Fig. 
No 31. others there were which made but half N? 3% I. and 
are repreſented No 32. I began, alſo, to examine that Kind of 
French-wine which we call Coteau, and diſcovered in it Mul- 
titudes of faline Figures, like thoſe N“ 3o, 31, 32: belides 
others whoſe Sides were convolved, as Ne 33. and others like 
Planes, whoſe longeſt Sides were right Lines, and both their 
Extremities round, NC 34. ſome, alfo, had one acute Angle, 
as Na 35. I diſcerned, alſo, many faline Figures, — + 5 
in a very lively manner, a flat-bottom'd Boat turn'd'over, Na 
36. in others, of the ſame Structure, there appear'd, as it were, 
a Cavern; near the foremention'd I could diſcern various mi- 
nute longiſh Figures, as N* 37. which I ſuppoſed, had there 
been more Matter, would have afſumed the Figure No 
Beſides theſe, I ſaw ſome ſaline Figures in the Form of N Fug 
I made a full Examination and Inſpection, alſo, into that 
eople call Tonſecan-wijn, 


Sort of French- wine which our P 
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among us believe the Sweetneſs of this Wine, which it ar- 
quires after four Years, not to be natural, but artificial, and 
procured by means of Sulphur, or the Wine called Hogeland, 
or Honey, or Syrup of Su dy. 'I obſerved in this Wine 
all the faline Figures which I had diſcovered in the Wine called 
Cotean, bnt in this of Tou/aen there were not ſo many ſaline 
Particles as in the other ; and there was, beſides, ſome Differ- 
7 in Ba l 5 diſcern in this Wine of Touſaan, at ſeveral 
mes, ſaline Figures cut, as it were, into Steps, or Degrees, 
as you ſee. repreſented Ne 9. : 
took, for further Examination, ſome Touſaan Wine, ac- 
counted the pou and obſerved in it all the faline Figures 
which I faid I had diſcovered in the Coteay and the Tow/aan ; 
but I Judged the Number of the Figures contained in this laſt, 
called the acidiſh Touſaen, to be twenty-five times as great as 
thoſe in the ſweet Touſaan, but leſſer: Beſides, I could ſee in 
this laſt, or acidiſh Touſaan, the ſaline Figures floating, after a 
— Hours; but in the ſweet Touſaan the ſaline Particles were 
ow ein , | | | | 
In tho Wine called Citerne I ſaw all the ſaline Figures which 
I had obſerved in the Toufaan and the Coteau, and thoſs very 
numerous. : 4 1 
T made Inſpections, alſo, into Hogeland Wine, of the rich- 
eſt Sort, and found: but very few Figures floating in it, tho“ 1 
had ſet it aſide for three Days and Nights; but theſe Figures 
were much larger than thoſe in the Cotrau and the — Vow 
Jaan; and reſembled thoſe under No 30, 31, 33> 36. , 
I made an Infuſion of Tartar of Rheniſh-wine, pulverized in 
pure Water; and, when the Water was become limpid,'I ob- 
ſerved in it many of the ſaline Figures, which I ſaid | had diſ- 
covered in Wine · vinegar ; among them ſome clear Figures 
armed with two acute Angles, as in Ne 40, but-moſt of them 
were irregular ; the Reaſon of which, in my Opinion, was, the 
7 0 e 4 ſwyeet or oy Dee 2 becauſe . 
90 l where was lit Or no Water ſepara 2 
and fell off on all Sides, | "x1 I " fi 
After this, I took under Examination ſome Tartar, as it was 
ſaid. to be, of French-wine, in the fame manner as was de- 
ſcribed before; and diſcovered in it, alſo, ſome ſaline Figures, 
which agreed with thoſe of the Wine; but the other Figures 
were even more irregular than thoſe obſerved in the Rheniſh- 
wine, 3 . "4 
I took ſome of the pureſt Wine of Orleans, and with every 
z as near as I could conjecture, mixed a Bit of Crabs-eye, 
of the Thickneſs of the Back of 'a Knife, becauſe the Powder 
of the fame hinders a clear View, when put in the Wine: 
After three Hours I examined it, and couldifee.nothing at all, - 
as I mayiſay, in the Wine, which had any Reſemblance to ſuch 
ſaline Figures as I had ſeen in the Wine which had no Crabs- 
eyes mixed with it: I perceived, alſo, innumerable ſaline Par- 
ticles with an oblong quadrangular Baſe, and the Sides aſcend- 
ing pyramidically, and ending in a kind of Ridge, or Back; 
in others I could only ſee a plain Figure. See both repreſented 
NY 41, Some were Hexahedra, or Figures with {1x Sides, 
Ne 42. There were, alſo, various ſaline Figures, which had two 
oblique Sides, Nꝰ 43. and a few —— Figures, con- 
taining within them a ſmaller quadrilateral one, as repreſented 
Ne 44. but others of theſe Figures had very ſhort, and, in 
ſome meaſure, irregular Sides: I, alſo, happened on ſome ſa- 
line Particles of the Figure Ne 45. in cheſe laſt Particles I 
could perceive no Gibboliey, or Eminence ; which was owing, 
I 1 their extreme Shortneſs; and when I took a View 
of a Bit of the Crabs- eyes, I obſerved in, perhaps, fifty Places, 
a Multitude of flender Tubes, proceeding, or formed, as it 
were, out of an Angle; or __ ſhining like Cryſtal, and one 


4 7 : 5 * tings 442956 ©: 3h 1 
In the ſame ity of Wine 1 inſuſcd white Chalk, and 


diſpoſed it at four Places together in my Summer- room: When 
I had ſtayed about a Quarter of an Hour, I inſpected the Wine, 
and obſerved in it a vaſt Multitude of the above - mentioned ſa- 
line Figures, but much inferior in Bigneſi to thoſe in the Wine 
with the Crabe- eyes: But when I had left the Wine with the 
Chalk for twelve or fourteen Hours, 1 found all the aforefaid 
ſaline Figures not only larger, but I perceived in various Places 
a great Moltitude of 125 ubes, emerging, as it were, from a 
Point of the Chalk, zn like thoſe repreſented N $6, but 
larger, and one thicker than another : And as the Wine which 
had contained the C es was covered with u Sort of Cu- 
ticle, the Cauſe of which I ſuppoſed to he a Kind of Coagu- 
lation of” the Sweetneſs of the Wine, the contrary ha in 
the Wine with the Chalk,” which was fine,” and fo continued. 
Some time after T'infuled in the Wine 'before-mentioned, 
commonly called Rin- lauer,  Kavehawin, ſome Bits of Crabs- 
eyes, und aſter twelye of fifteen Minutes I found in it ſome few 
ſaline” Figures: But When T had let this Wine fland for ſome 
Hours, Fobferved in not'only's vat Number of all the line 
95 * R : Figures 


* 


Figures repreſented under No 41, 42, 43s 44, 454 55. but per- 
ceived, alſo, that the Figures which offered themſelves to m 
firſt Inſpection were increaſed in Magnitude, tho” I could diſ- 
cern none of thoſe Figures which are found in the Wine in 
Which no Crabs-eyes ate infuſed. 
Now ſince it ſo plainly appears, | 
8 that none of the beſore- mentioned Rheniſh or French 
Vines produces any ſaline Figures which have any Affinity or 
Similitude to the Salt of the Gout commonly called Calx ; we 
may, with more Safety, and greater Certainty, affirm, that the 
Salt of Wine is not inſtrumental in generating the Gaut : And 
the ſame is affirmed by daily Experience. For we may every- 
where obſerve Perſons, who are great Drinkers of French and 
Rheniſh Wines, and yet are never infeſted with the Gout. 
On the other Hand, we ſee many who never taſted either 
French or Rheniſh Wine, all their Lives, miſerably aMicted 
with arthritic Pains and Diſorders. From this Coagulation, or 
'Tranſmutation of ſaline Figures in Wine, we, alſo, confirm 
thoſe Arguments by which we would prove, that, in a well- 
conſtituted Body, none of the ſaline Particles of Wine pene- 
trate into the Maſs of Blood, eſpecially ſince we hold, and are 
well aſſured, that our Stomach and Inteſtines were made for no 
other Ends than, in the firſt Place, for Contrition of the Ali- 
ments: Secondly, For Coagulation of the groſſer Parts: And, 
thirdly, For the Diſtribution of the moſt ſubtil Part of the Ali- 
ments, after they have undergone the Operations of Contrition 


and Coagulation, into all Parts, for the common Nouriſhment 


of the Body. 

And tho' Tam ſenſible that Men of Judgment and Learn- 
ing are more inclined to embrace and approve a fingle, good, 
and uſeful Experiment, than fond of applauding a hole Vo- 
lume of well-written Speculations, or Ratiocinations, becauſe 
theſe laſt are the work of the Brain alone; yet I have pre- 
ſumed frequently to interpoſe my own Thoughts and Reaſon- 
ings on the Subject, from a Perſuaſion, if I might have Li- 
berty to judge, that I could draw more Light from my own 


Obſervations, than it. was poſſible for thoſe, who had never ſeen 
or heard of ſuch Experiments or Matters. Leenwenhoeck. 
Oper - : TR 4 ; 


VinuM AMARUM FRO OENOPOLIS. 
Bitter Wine for Vintners. 


Take Tops of Centory, twelve Handfuls ; Gentian-root 
ſliced, one Pound; Juniper-berries, one Pound and an 
half ; Sevil Orange outer Peels, and their Juice, Number 
twelve; Lemon-peels, and Juice, Number fix: Steep in 

a Bag, for fourteen or twenty Days, in white Port Wine, 
twenty Gallons; Canary, four Gallons. TS - 


Our common Taverns do not make a Bitter by much ſo 
good: as this ; and nothing can be more grateful, wholſome, or 
eaſier made. But this is to be faid, in general, againſt that 
Whetting, as it is uſually called, in a Morning, which ſome 
accuſtom themſelves to; for  tho' one Glaſs, when the Sto- 
mach has, by Debauch, or any other Accident from Diſtemper, 
been pall'd, or weaken'd, is of Service, by warming its Fibres, 
and giving them a due Tenſity, in which, — , conſiſts a 
good Appetite, and Digeſtion ; yet, when the Stomach is, * 

aps, already too warm, from a high Diet, and frequent Tip- 
pling, this Practice helps to deſtroy the true Senſe and Springy- 
neſs of the Stomach, and, in [Proceſs of Time, will diſable it 
from' doing its 8 Offices. After a great Debauch, indeed, 
there is ſomewhat to be ſaid in Favour of the Engliſb Proverb, 
A Hair of the ſame Dog ; becauſe the undigeſt ed Remains at 
the Stomach, and the Quantity of flimy Juice which drains 
into it, during Sleep in the Night, cannot better be got. off, 
than by raiſing it wich a ſmall Glaſs or two next Morning; but 
that ought not to be carried any farther. | AP 


Vinum ARTHRITICUM. 
Vie againſt the Gout. I 
Take Sarſaparilla, and Guaiacum, of each an Ounce; 
Miſletoe of the Oak, ſix Drams; Germander, Ground 
Pine, and dried Sage, of each three Ounces ; | Cowſlip- 
flowers, Flowers of Roſ , and of Lilics of the Valley, 
of each half an Ounce; St. John's-wort, fix Drams ; 


White-wine, five Qparts. 8 | 


\ Theſe ate ordered to ſtand in Maceration three or four Days, 
and then the Wine to be ſtrained for Uſe, and two Ounces 
drank twice a Day, for forty Days together. Its Title denotes 
its principal Intention to be againſt the Gout ; beſides which, it 
is; alſo, recommended for all nervous Weakneſſes, and Decays 
from cold pituitous Humours, and the Rheums of Age, and 


aid to warm and invigorate the whole nervous Syſtem. =» 


from every one of theſe Ex- 


Aa 
Inu ARTHRITICUM ALTERUM. 
SR Another Wine againſt the Gout. | 
Take Guaiacum, two Ounces ; yellow Sanders, one Ounce; 
Cinnamon, Spaniſh Angelica-root, - Calamus Aromaticus, 
of each two Drams; the outer Peels of Oranges dried, 
one Ounce ; Flowers of Roſemary, Lavender, and Tops 
of Marjoram, of each half an Ounce ; Germander, Sage, 
and Ground-pine, picked from all the Stalks, and dried, 
of each two Ounces ; the leſſer Cardamoms, two Drams : 
Bruiſe all into a groſs Powder, and'infuſe in three Gallons 
of Mountain-wine, for two or three Weeks; and then 
train, and bottle cloſe, for Uſe. -- | SOLVE 


This is an admirable warm Reſtorative in all nervous Decays; 
and cannot miſs of Succeſs, if continued for ſome time: For about 
two Ouncee, or a common Wine-glafs, taken two or three 
times a Day, will raiſe the moſt languiſhing Conſtitution, and 
preſerve it againſt all Diſorders of the Head and Joints, ariſing 
from nervous Decays. In moſt hydropic Habits, alſo, Medi- 
cines of this Kind are of great Service, as they not only help 
to abſorb and evacuate all ſuperfluous Humidities, but, alſo, to 
fortify the Solids, ſo as to prevent, by a briſk Circulation and 
Digeſtion, their future Increaſe. 9 EP $51 0 


VixuM ARTHRITICUM PURGANS. 
| M purging Wine, againſt the Gout. | 
Take China, and Sarſaparilla, of each two Ounces ; Poly- 
pody, three Ounces; Rhubarb, and Sena, of each one 


_ . Ounce; Hog-lice, fix Drams: Cloves, one Dram; 
White-wine, three Quarts: Infuſe, and train, /. a. 


This is not a very judicious Preſcription : For the China and 
Sarſaparilla are of no Uſe in it, whatſoever their Virtues may 
be elſewhere, which are much ſuſpected; becauſe the cathartic 
Ingredients carry them downwards without having any Effect, 
the Bowels not being a proper Scene of Action for Alteratives, 
and Things of that Tribe. n 


Vixum ARTHRITICUM PURGANS AIT E RUR. 
Another purging Ii ine againſt the Gout. 


Take Turpeth, Hermodactyls, of each two Ounces; Jala 
and black Hellebore, 4 each one Ounce; 3 
two Drams; Ginger, half an Ounce ; Lavender flowers, 
one Ounce: Infuſe in two Quarts of ſtrong White wine, 
7 9 Veſſel well ſtopped for fourteen Days; then ftrain for 
e. a A 


Tbis is a moſt pleaſant and excellent Purge for all Diſtempers 
that have their Seat in the remote Parts, and nervous Cells. 
It is beſt to be taken over Night, in ſuch ſmall Doſes as will 
not work off before Morning; becauſe all of this Intention 
ought to paſs into the Blood, and exert themſelves much be- 
yond the firſt Paſſages, elſe they can do little good : By ſleep- 
ing, therefore, upon them, they better ſoak thro the Lacteals, 
and, as it were, tranſpire into the moſt minute Receſſes, where 
N fitted for Operation. The Patient may begin 

three or four Spoonfuls, and increaſe the Quantity at Diſ- 
cretion ; but it ought. to be often repeated: For the Matter 
to be worked upon hereby is too remote, and cloſely lodged, to 
give way to a little Force; And a frequent Repetition hereof 
cannot but greatly cut off, as well as take away the Supply of 
thoſe: Humours which lodge upon the Joints, and do ſo much 

Miſchief. 80 that, with Cate, that dreadful Affliction, the 
Gout, may herewith be, in a great meaſure, kept off. And, 
in theſe Caſes, Medicines of this Intention operate with much 
more Efficacy and Certainty upon the deſtined Humours, than 
when they are given in dry Forms; becauſe the Subtilty of the 
Menſtruum, by which their Virtues are extracted, conduces 
prodigiouſly to convey: them to the proper Scene of Action, 
which they could never fo well arrive at by any other Ma- 
nagement. wt 

. VIN Un BENE DTC TU. 


The Bleſſed Wine. 


Take of Crocus Metallorum, one Ounce; Mace, one 
Dram; Canary, one Pint and an half: Let them ſtand 
eng Days in Infuſion, and pour off the Wine, as it is 

This has been a celebrated Emetic, but is now almoſt out 

Uſe, ſor its Roughneſs. Its Doſe is from — — 
OQunce. If its Uſe is at all juſtifiable, it is in apoplectic Cafes, 
where ſome Violenee is wanting, and the Shock upon the Nerves 


cannot 


ä — — 


cannot be too great 3 and for ſuch Purpoſes it is yet ſomewhat 
retained in the preſent Practice. 


q * 


Vinum CHALYBEATUM. 
Steel Wine. 


Take Filings of Steel, one Ounce; | Saffron, in Powder, 

two Drams; Mountain-wine, one Pint: Let them ftand 
in Infuſion three Days; frequently ſhaking them, and then 
filtre and keep for Uſe. ' var TAPE 


This is an admirably good Medicine in the Green Sickneſs, 
where Chalybeates are proper; it, alſo, wonderfully conduces, 
with Bitters, to gemove all ill Habits that proceed from ob- 
ſtructed Viſcera ; and nothing is preferable to it in the Jaun- 
dice. It may be taken from two to four Ounces, once or 
twice a Day, when the Stomach is moſt empty: And the more 
Exerciſe is uſed with it, the more Good will it do. 


Anather STEEL Wine, 
Take of the Filings of Iron, eight Ounces ; Roots of Eryn- 
go, Elecampane, of each one Ounce and an half; yellow 
Sanders, one Ounce ; Raſpings of Ivory, red Coral, in 
Powder, of each fix Drams ; Cloves, Mace, Cinnamon, 
Ginger, of each three Drams; Ceterach, Flowers of 
Roſemary, of Broom, Epithymum, of each two Pugils; 
White-wine, three Quarts : Digeſt all together ſix or eight 
Days, and then filtre for Uſe. u 


I is good in all Uterine Obſtructions; as, alſo, in Cachexies, 
and Foulneſſes of the Liver and Spleen; but as, at the beſt, it 
is no elegant Compoſition; we ſhall therefore, in its room, 
ſubſtitute the following Steel Mine, which is, alſo, eaſier made. 


Take Filings of Steel, four Ounces; Rue, Pen , of 
each two Handfuls ; Peony, and Caſſummunair Roots, 
of each one Ounce; Saffron, two Drams : Infuſe in two 
Quarts of Sherry, for fourteen Days, and then filter for; 
Vie. a . n f 


This makes not an irkſome Remedy, farther than what the 
ruſty Taſte of the Steel will give it; and it wonderfull 
motes the menſtrual Diſcharges ; and of all that obſtruts and 
raiſes Diſorders in the Womb: For which Reaſon many Kinds 
of Fits and Convulſions are removed by it; and after a con- 
tinued Uſe of it ſome time, it ſo cleanſes the Organs of Gene- 
ration, and fortifies the Tone of the Blood, that it wonder- 


fully diſpoſes to Conception; but then it is by all means to be 


left off, left it deſtroys what it has been ſo inſtrumental in pro- 
curing. The Quantity of two or three Ounces, twice every 
Day, is ſufficient, if continued ſome Weeks. 


VI ud CHALYBEATUM RESTAURATIVUM. 


Reſtorative Steel Wine. 


Take clean Filings of Needles, two Ounces f the Frice of 
eight ſour Oranges: Let them ſtand twenty-four Hours, 


then add White-wine, two Quarts; Cinnamon, half an 


Ounce; Cloves, two Drams ; Mace, four Scruples. Af- 
ter ſome Days Digeſtion cold, ſtrain, and filtre r Uſe. 


This is a very ſerviceable Compoſition for many Purpoſes, 
and will infallibly cure a Green Sickneſs, or any endency of 
the Conſtitution that Way ; which is manif 


from a 2 
Complexion, Debility, or Liſtleſſneſs to Action, and | 


Breath. In hypochondriacal Melancholy, and all Affections of 
the Spleen, it will do much good ; and, after Fevers, or any 
Diſtemper that ſpoils the Juices, this will greatly again reſtore 
them to their due Warmth and Vigour ; and is much better 
than any of the mineral Steel Waters, how much ſoever they 
ſtand recommended in all ſuch Caſes : For the Spices, in this, 
warm and ftren the Fibres of the Stomach, which other- 
| wiſe would not ſo well receive and bear the 'T witches and Cor- 
rugations of the Iron, without EjeAment by Vomiting. It 
may be given from two to three es, every Morning and 
Afternoon, when the Stomach is moſt empty. | 


VI nud CHALYBEATUM RESTAURATIYUM ALTERUM. 
Another Reftarative Steel Wine. 


Take Filings of Iron, two Qunces ; ſqueeze upon them the 
Juice of three or four Seville Oranges, and one Lemon : 
After twenty-four Hours ftanding together, and 
ſometimes ſtirred, pour upon the Mixture, in a 
tle, two Quarts of White Port Wine, and one Pint of 
Canary; in which infuſe the ha pn ripe the Viper- 
wine, in proper rtion, or ſo much of the Viper- 


3 


S 


wi 
wie itſelf, without the Sweets. After fourteen Days 
train for Uſe, | „„ . | 


This is a noble Medicine to recruit with, 'after the Conſtitu- 
tion has been almoſt torn to-pieces with the Fury of a Fever, 
or any acute Diſeaſes; and particularly for Women who have 
much ſuffered in Child-bed, and are reduced almoſt to a Con- 
ſumption : For this will not only promote the neceſſary Clean(- 
ings, but, alſo, raiſe the Blood with new. Warmth and Nou- 
riſhment, This indeed is an expenſive Medicine; but, then, it 
ry — Ar chat its N Gag makes ſome 
ends; for two Ounces, twice in a Day, will certainly, in 
a little time,” be attended with Amendment in the meſt hin» 
guiſhing Circumſtances, f A en 
e Vixum ENUTIA TUN. 
Take green Elecampane- root, white 
cut ſmall, of each four Ounces: Infuſe them ſourteen 
- | Days cold, in two Quarts of White Porr. 


This is an eaſy Liquor both to make and take, and will do 
Service in ſuch who have weak Lungs, which are often ſub 

to be ſtuffed with Phlegm, which it deterges, and prevents Ul- 
cerations, and ſuch Injuries as would bring on a Conſumption. 
All aſthmatic Perſons, therefore, would do well to uſe this in 
Plenty, eſpecially in the Winter-time, when the external Cold 
leſſening the Quantity of perſpirable Matter, by the Pores of 
the Skin, cauſes a much greater Preſſure of the Fluids upon the 
Viſcera, of which the Lungs have their Share, and, therefore, 
ſtand in need of ſuch gentle Fortifiers ahd Cleanſers as this 
makes, The Elicampane has, alſo, that deterſive Power by 
which it keeps open other Viſcera; whence they better perform 
their Offices, and leave leſs Force to protrude upon the Lungs. 
It is therefore of Uſe in all Cachexies, and Tendencies to- 
wards a Dropſy. Some, alſo, will have there to be a' Pro- 
perty in this of deftroying Worms, Drink a Glaſs of it twice 


. 


4, 


gar, and Currants 


9 
> "3 x 


2 Day. 


_ Vixum HippockATiIcum. See CLARK Tun. 


Vinum HyproPicuM. 
Wine againſt the  Drop/5. 


Take blue Flower-de-Luce Root, one Ounce ; Elecampane, 
and Squills prepared, of each half an Ounce; Horehound, 
andful ; Bark of Elder-roots, and Dwart-elder, of 
each one Ounce ; Sena, one Qunce and an half ; Agaric, 
two Drams; Ginger, one Dram; White-wine, two arts: 
Infuſe all for fourteen Days, and then rain ſor Uie. 
| Or thus; © Same 
Take Aſhes of Broom, and Juniper, of each one Ounce ; 
Rheniſh Wine, three Pints : Mix, and make a Lixivium ; 
to which add, blue Flower - de- Luce Roots, one Ounce 
and an half; the inner Bark of Elder-root, and Dwarf- 
elder, of each one Ounce; Bark of Bitter-ſweet, half 
an Ounce; Rhubarb, two Drams ; Mechoscan, half an 
- Ounee ; Sena, one Ounce ; Caraway-eeds, fix Drams; 
Bark of Saſſaſras, and Winter Cinnatnon, of each four 
Scruples : Infuſe warm for twelve Hours; then ſtrain, and 
add white Sugar, four Ovurices ; Damaſk Roſe-leaves, two 
Handfuls : After due Infuſion, ftrain again tor Uſe, 


If the Sena be left out, it is a better Diuretic ; for the leſs 
4; your off by Stool, the more will it get into the Blood, and 
diſcharge its ſerous Parts by Urine; It is therefore deligned fot 
hydropic Conſtitutions, and will do Service where there is a 

endency that Way, if — — in time, and cloſely fol- 
he Doſe is three every Motning faſting, 


lowed. 
Vion Ictxnicun. 
Mine againſt the Fatndice. ; 
Take Turmeric, in_grofs Powder, two Ounces j Saffron, 
two Scruples ; Fines), fout Seruples ; Millepedes, No 


Coc | 
203 ary, one Quart : Iafuſe all for fix or ſeven 

© Days then n fr es 
drank Ty Ne ws; three or four times in a Day ; but the io 
Vill Muro, 
| i ($2. 298 ou Hog-lice Wine.. 4 2 4 
Take Hog-lice, half x Pound: Put them alive into on 

Quart of White Port Wine; and after ſome Days Infu- 


ſion, 


VIN 


ion, Rrain and out very hard: Then put Saffron, 
| 8 Nova Steel, one Dram; and Salt of Am- 
ber, two + ,74, and after three or four Days ſtrain, 
and filtre for Uſe. ; 


This is an admirable Medicine againſt the Jaundice, Droply, 
or any cachectic Habit: It proc det the V iſcera, 
throws off a great deal of vous Humours by Urine. It 
may be given twice a Day, two Ounces at a time, Kee 


Another Vinum VIII EIn. | 


Take four Ounces, or a Quarter of a Pint of Millepedes 
alive : Infuſe them in one Quart of White-wine, with 
one Dram of Engliſh Saffron ; ſhake them often, and let 
them ſtand two or three Weeks, then filtre the Wine for 
Uſe. | | 


It is an admirable Cleanſer of all the Viſcera; and gives 
Place to nothing in a Jaundice; or any Obſtruftions of the 
Kidneys, or Urinary Paſſages: Which makes it a great Pity, 
that it is not more in Uſe ; for .there is hardly any chronic 
Diſtemper wherein it will not do Service; and even in ſcro- 
phulous and ſtrumous Swellings, a Courſe of it will greatly 
waſte them, if not quite carry them away: And in 
of - Rheum upon the Eyes, it will do Wonders, by turni 

downwards thoſe hot Salts, by their natural Outlets, the Kid- 
neys, which had forced their Way through the Glands about 
the Eyes. It may be given from half an Ounce to two Ounces 


2 = 
VituM MiRABILE. 


. The Wonderful Wine. 


Take Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, Cubebs, Cardamoms, Ga- 
langals, Cochineal, Saffron, of each one Dram : Infuſe 
in one Quart of Canary, and Spirit of Cinnamon, four 

Ounces, for fourteen Days; then ſtrain for Uſe. 7 


This makes a better Cordial than the Aua Mirabilis of the 
College, without Diſtillation ; which will yet be much higher, 
if Ambergriſe or Muſk be added. A Dram of it now-and- 
then, in moiſt cold Conſtitutions, is of good Service; for it 
warms, and prevents the Blood from running into thoſe Rheums, 
and pituitous Juices, which ſtuff up the principal Parts of the 
Machine, and obſtruct them in their Offices; occaſioning Le- 
thargies, Apoplexies, Palfies, Rheumatiſms, and all that Train 
which are the frequent Attendants upon a declining Age, when 
the Vigour of Youth begins to wear off, But in choleric and 
ſanguine Conſtitutions, ſuch Cardiacs as theſe are highly to be 
condemned, becauſe they inflame the Blood, and do much 


Miſchief that way; the contrary Regimen, ſuch as Acids and 


Diluters, being there more neceſſary. 


Vinum PEcCTORALE, 
Pettoral Wine. 


Take Juice of Liquorice, one Ounce; Saffron, one Scru- 


le; Seeds of Coriander, Caraway, Aniſe, of each two 
rams; Salt of "Tartar, half an Ounce; Penyroyal, and 
Hyſſop-waters, of each four Ounces ; Canary, one Quart: 
Let them all digeſt cold for ſome Days : Then ftrain for 
Uſe. | 
This affiſts in Expectoration, and helps to deterge andcleanſe 
the Glands of the Bronchia, and . r Parts: This 
may be drank two or three times a Day, or almoſt at Plea- 
ſure : Warm is the beft, ' 0 


Vinum SCELOTYRBICUM.. 


Wine againſt the Scurvy. 
Take Sorrel, Brook-lime, and Water-creſſes, Garden Scur- 
vy-graſs, of each three Handfuls ; Roots of Elecampane, 
; blos Flower - de- Luce, Horſe-radiſh, of each one Ounce 
and an half; Seeds of Scurvy-graſs, one Ounce; White- 
wine, two Quarts: Let all digeſt two Days together, and 
then preſs out hard for Settling and Uſe. 


A Wine Glaſs of it may be drank twice a Day, for ſome 
Weeks , and will do good in any ſcorbutic Diſpoſition: 
Theſe kind of Medicines, uſed in the Spring, may be a Means 
to prevent many from falling into Fevers in the Summer-time, 


becauſe they rince the principal Emunctories, and waſh off ſuch 


9 uctions, as y a Foundation for Fevers. 
 VinwM SCILLITICUM. See SCILLA. 
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TIS VNN  SconmuTICUM, | r 
Wine againſt the Scurvy. © e 

Take Garden Scurvy gathered dry and unbruiſed) one 
Handful ; — goat ſcra . half an G 
Winters-bark, groſsly powder d, two Drams ; Arum- wa- 
ter, and White- wine, of each one Pint: Iuſuſe them cold 


The Whole makes a warm biting Medicine, and a good An- 
tiſcorbutic: It helps to diſſolve ſizy and viſcid Humours, which 
entangle the Salts, and ſtick with them in the ſecretory Ori- 
fices, hereby they are eroded; eſpecially the ſmall ones upon 
the Skin. | It quickens the Motions of the Fluids, and pro- 
motes the thinner Secretion ; whence, in Dropſies, and all 
Cachexies from ſluggiſh watry Humours, it will be of good 
Service. It may be at Diſcretion. Tt 

 Vinum STQMACHICUM. 
—_— 
Take Roots of Virginia 'Snakeweed,, and Gentian, of each 
three Drams; Galangal, Cloves, Cubebs, Mace, Nut- 

megs, Saffron, of each one Dram; Cochineal, half a 

E Canary, three Pints : Infuſe for ſome Days, and 
then ſtrain for Uſ 1215 ages 


This is a warm Compoſition, and may be'of Service to cold 
Stomachs, and ſuch as are troubled with Wind and Flatulencies: 
But it is too hot for many, and will be ſubje& to breed Choler, 
and aduſt Humours ; wherefore we prefer the following Sto- 


r 4 "x. *:f 7 
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an Ounce, Galangal, Cala- 
mus Aromaticus, Span Angelica-root, of each two 
Drams; Centory- tops, one Ounce; the outer Peel of 
three Seville Oranges, with their Juice; Saffron, one 
Dram: Infuſe in two Quarts of Sherry for fourteen Days, 
ſhaking the Veſſel often; then ſtrain and filtre for Uſe. 


Take of Gentian-root, h 


This is a moſt grateſul Stomachic, and greatly mends a bad 
Appetite: It is a wonderful Help to cold Conſtitutions, and 
ſuch as are inclining to Dropſies and Cachexies from Corpu- 
lency. The acid Juice of the Oranges mightily takes off both 
the Heat and Taſte of the Bitters; and the Whole is worth 
every one's keeping in Readineſs by them, to uſe upon Occa- 
ſion, in any ſudden Diſorders of the Stomach, from Intempe- 
rance, or any other Cauſe, It may be drank twice or three 
times a Day : When the Stomach is moſt empty it is the beſt. 


vun VIiPERINUM. 
Viper Wine. 


Take of dried Vipers, cut into Pieces, NO fox: Digeſt them 
three Days, with a gentle Heat, in one Quart of Canary, 
and then ſtrain out the Wine for Uſe. 


Another VIx u VieerInUm, 
Take live Female Vipers in the Spring- time, No fix: Put 
them alive into three Quarts of Canary; and let them 
ſtand cloſe ſtopt, without any Heat, for ſix Months. 


It is a wonderful Reſtorative, and greatly invigorates the 
whole Conſtitution, ſo as to provoke Rua 44 Or as well 
as other Actions of Vigour; but it much more contributes to 
this latter Purpoſe, if it be warmed with ſome Aromatics 
eſpecially the Sweets, as Muſk and Ambergriſe. It is almoſf 
an infallible Remedy in cutaneous Eruptions, and even in a 
confirmed Leproſy. 3 — DT | 


Another Vir ER Wixe. 


Take Vipers, Ne twelve; fine picked Flowers of Lavender, 
and Roſemary, green, of each four Ounces ; ſix Nut- 
megs; Satyrion-root, half a Pound, fliced ſmall ; Gum- 
Benjamin, and Storax, of each two Ounces ; Muſk, and 
Ambergriſe, of each half a Dram: Put all together, the 
Vipers alive, and the reſt as freſh as can be got, into fix 
Quarts of Canary; and after three or four Months Mace- 
ration, and ſometimes in the Warmth. of the Sun, but 
Cloſe covered: Strain the Wine, and let it ſettle fine, 
which decant for Uſe.  __ Sr dia 


This is, perhaps, as ſtimulating. a Reſtorative as Medicine 
can produce; and, in the laſt Decays of Life, will till ſupply 
the vital Lamp with ſome Recruits. It is an admirable Re- 
medy for thok who have been almoſt wore: out with Venereal 

hr ud ome — | Fg i Engagements ; 
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Engagements, eſpecially if their Pleaſures have been pu 
at the Expence of a * Salivations, or a frequent Uſe of 
Mercurial Medicines ; and it will revive any Conſtitution that 
is not quite mouldered into Rottenneſs. But they much beſt 
deſerve ſuch a Reſtorative, who by acute Diſeaſes, as malignant 
Fevers, Small Pox, or the like, have been fo broke, or ſhat- 
tered, in their Conſtitutions, . as hardly to be within a Poſſibi- 
lity of Recovery : For in ſuch, it will to Admiration, repair 
the decay d Juices, and fill again the Veins with a warm, ge- 
nerous, nutritive Blood. In ſcrophulous Habits, alſo, which 
are frequently leaning towards Conſumptions, it will do great 
Service. And where youngPerſons are not ſo early happy in their 
conjugal Embraces as ſome wiſh to be, and it be ſuſpected from 
a Coldnefs, or Inſufficiency upon that Account on either Side, 
the Uſe of this cannot fail to render their Intercourſe prolific : 
But the Uſe of it is warily to be indulged, left with it be 
kindled an Heat, which reaſonable Coition cannot aſſwage. 
And let ſuch, alſo, who indulge themſelves too laviſhly in thoſe 
Enjoyments, be careful how they prompt with ſuch Helps, leſt 
they run off their Strength and Life too precipitately ; for the 
beſt Conſtitutions in the World wear out, and fink under the 
frequent Repetition of ſuch Profuſion ; as the frequent ſtrain- 
ing any elaſtic Body whatſoever will weaken more and more 
its Spring, till it is quite loſt, notwithſtanding all the Helps of 
Art to preſerve it. | 

VIOLA. 

The Characters are; | | 

The Leaves are alternate ; the Calyx is quinquefid, expand- 
ed, firm, and has its Segments reflexed backwards. The 
Flower is pentapetalous, and anomalous, as conſiſting of a di- 
petalous Standard, two Wings, and a Tail repreſenting a Keel; 
it is furniſhed with five Stamina, The Ovary in the Bottom 
of the Calyx, becomes a conic, triangular Fruit, which burſts 
aſunder into three Keels, unfolding themſelves into a Circle, 
aud full of Multitudes of round Seeds, | 

Boerhaave mentions eighteen Sorts of Viola; which are, 
I. Viola Martia ; purpurea; flore en odoro. C. B. P. 
199. Tourn, Infl. 419. Boerb. Ind. A. 243. Viola. Offic 

Viola Martia ay op J. B. 2. 542. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1049. 


iola nigra five purpurea. Ger. 600. Emac. 
7. 45 f Parad. 282. PURPLE 


Synop. 3. 364. 
85 0. "Vice luer Martia. Par 
Vol ETS 
T be ordinary purple Violet has a thick fibrous Root, ſend- 
ing forth long, creeping Strings, which again take Root, and 
increaſe, The Leaves grow on pretty long Foot · ſtalks, ſome- 
what hairy, and in Shape of an Heart inverſed, being hollow- 
ed next the Stalk, and indented about the Edges. The Flowers 
ſtand on flender Foot ſtalks, of an irregular Form, conſiſting 
of five ſweet-ſmelling purple Leaves, with an Hood, or Heel, 
of the ſame Colour. The Seed-veſlels are long, of an hexa- 
gonal Figure, when ripe, burſting into three Parts, containing 
7 5 of round brown Seed. 1 7 

Violets are found frequently wild in the Hedges, flowering 
in March, though what are made uſe of in the Shops, are cul- 
tivated in Gardens. The Flowers, which are principally uſed, 
are one of the Four cordial Flowers. | 

They are cooling, moiſtening, and laxative, good in Aﬀec- 
tions of the Breaſt and Lungs, helping Coughs, and pleuritic 
Pains. The Syrup is given to Children to open and cool their 
Bodies. The pan are cooling and opening, and frequently 
put into Clyſters, as well as into Ointments, againſt Inflam- 
mations. The Seed is reckoned good for the Stone and Gra- 


vel. 3 
Officinal Preparations are only the Syrupus Violarum. Mil. 
ler's Bot. Of. | 
The 102 0 this Plant is a little ſaltiſh, glutinous, and de- 
terſive; neither it, nor the Leaves, which are inſipid, and pretty 
lutinous, give any Tincture of Red to the blue Paper; the 
reſh Seeds give it a little, and are ſalter than the Roots. There 
is a glutinous Sap in the Violets, which clogs the other Prinei- 
les, and hinders their Motion ; For, 5 
By the chymical qo be 8 obtain mw! or 8 
acid Liquors, a great deal o a pretty volatile, 
eee rel lixivial Salt. nr 
Thus it is no Wonder, that it ſhould lenify by its Phlegm 
and Oil, and be diuretic and laxative, by the Mixture of the 
other Principles. The Salt of the Violet partakes of the Nature 
of the Sal Ammoniac, in that it is compoſed of an urinous 
Part. The Infuſion of two Ounces of the Root of this Plant 
purges upwards and downwards. Some preſcribe it to three 
Ounces, and add twenty Grains of Salt of Wormwood, to 
draw a ſtrong Tincture from it. The Leaves are emollient and 
laxative z they are continually uſed in Clyſters, Fomentations, 
and Cataplaſms. The Flowers looſen the Belly: Poterius 
affirms, that a Dram of their Powder purges well enough : 
There are three Sorts of Syrup prepared with theſe Flowers; 


Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, 


which has a fine Colour, provided it does got 
boil ; the Compound, which is the Invention of Mefue ; and; 
the Purgative, of which M. Lemery has given the Deſeri 
tion: T he Simple and the Compound ate very good fof the 

occaſioned by acrid and ſaltiſh Hu- 
mours, 


The Purgative Syrup of Violets is ; alſo, for the ſame 
Diſeaſes, when it is neceſſary to Ys: the Seeds and Em- 
palements of the Flowers, which are uſed to make this Syrup; 
are very purgative ; the Roots, alſo; might be added, K- 
muller relates, that Times prepared an excellent laxative 
Conſerve with Violets, by giving the Conſiſtence of a Con- 
ſerve to Manna, with the Juice of theſe Flowers : This Con- 
ſerve keeps the Belly open, if taken from two Drams to half 
an Roy | : | 
| There an excellent Sort of Cordial made after the follow- 
ing Manner, which is very good for thoſe that are uſually 


bou 


In fix Pounds of the Juice of Flowers of Violets not picked, 
dilute over a clear gentle Fire, one- Pound and an balf of 
Manna; ftrain it all thro” a Cloth; and add a Pint of very 
Food Spirit of Wine: Take 1 or two of 1 

rning and Evening, if it is necellary. | 


The following Emulſion is prepared for the Nephritic Colic, 
and Retention of Urine ; 


Grind an Ounce, or an Ounce and half. of Violet-ſeeds in 
Marble Mortar, adding, by Degrees, ſix Qunces of the 
Water of Dogs-graſs : Strain the Emulſion through a 
Cloth, and dilute in it one Ounce of Syrup of Violets. 

artyn's Tournefort. 


the ſim 


In the ſweet-ſcented Violet, as well as in many other Plants, 
there are ſeveral Parts, which have their diſtin& Virtues : For 
the Root, Umbilicus, and Seed, are of a cathartic Quality; 
and three Ounces of the Root cut in Slices, and put into boil- 
ing Water juſt removed from the Fire, or infuſed a Night in 

ine, communicate to them a purgative Virtue, The Seed 

lyerized, and a Dram and half thereof mixed in any Liquor, 
= the ſame Effet, The Umbilicus is much weaker, and 
communicates the ſame Quality to the Water in which it is 
infuſed ; from whence they prepare what they call Syrup Vi- 
olets by Infuſion. They purge bilious and ſerous Humours, which 
are not very ſtubborn, lint 

The Leaves abound in a coldiſh and watry Subſtance j whence 
they mitigate a Phlegmon, and cool the immoderate Heat 
Ty the Stomach or Eyes z and, caten among Greens, looſen 

elly. 

The freſh Flowers refrigerate, moiſten, mollify, and render 
the Belly ſoluble ; they are in the Number of the Four cele- 
brated cordial Flowers, and a Pectoral. Their principal Uſes 
are in mitigating the violent Heat in Fevers, and the Pain of 
the Head thence proceeding, in Coughs, Aſperities of the 
Throat, and the Pleuriſy. The Syrup of the Flowers is very 
frequently preſcribed to allay Thirſt in Fevers, and gently to 
looſen the Bell , | 

The Seed of Violets is an excellent Lithontriptic, and was 
one of the Secrets of Dr. Butler, formerly a very celebrated 
Phyſician of Cambridge. Zi | 
Dia ſcorides and Pliny aſſert, that the purple Part of the 
Flower, taken in Water, cures the Quinſey, and the Epilepſy, 
eſpecially in Children. As to the Epilepſy, ſays P. Renealmus, 
we are taught by Experience, that it is an Impoſture ; but he 
had better, and with more Decency, have ſaid, that the Writings 
of the Antients have not been tranſmitted to us without Cor- 
ruptions. Raii Hift. Plant. 

2, Viola Martia ; multiplici flore. C. B. P. 199. 

3- Viola Martia; alba. C. B. P. 199. | 

4. Viola Martia ; flore multiplici, candido. C. B. P. 199. 

. Viola Martia; major; hirſuta; inodora. MA. H. 2. 47 54 

e. Viola Martia ; folio eleganter N flore purpureo, 

7. Viola Martia ; inodora ; ſy lveſtris. C. B. P. 199. M. H. 
2. 474. | | 

. Vic Alpina; folio in plures Lacinias diſſecto. C. B. P. 
1 . . 
_ Viola Martia ; arboreſcens ; purpurea. C. B. P. 199. 

1 tricolor, ſurrectis caulibus, quibuſdam atborea difta, 
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10. View; montana; lutea; glandiflora, C. B. P. 200. 

M. H. 2. 476. Jacee tricoloris genus, flore lutes, magno, re- 


ens ; non annuum. J. B. 3. $48. 

we Viola ; - ; — 4 repets. C. B. P. 1 
2 22 17770 2 4 244 Viola 4 O! 2 
Oer. 703. . bY Lau „ 2. 1052, 7 , - 
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Nola tricolor major & vulgaris. Park. Theat: acid. 
＋ acea tricolor frue T1 aa 127 B. 


Schrod. Pharm. 4 84. 
3. 546. HEARTS-EASE, | 
This does not creep ſo much as the common Violets, but 


ows more ere, having roundiſh crenated Leaves ſet alternate- 
ly on the Stalks, with two ſmaller and more jagged one, ſet 
on by them, without Foot-ſtalks. Among theſe ariſe the 
Flowers on long Stalks, in Shape of the common Violet ; 
but, having the Leaves more ere& and open, but differ from 
them in their Colour, ſome having the two upper Leaves of a 
full Yellow, with a purple Spot on each; the two Middle of a 
paler Yellow, with a deep Yellow in each ; and the lower Leaf 
of a Velvet-purple, in ſome Plants, having more of the Yel- 
low, in others more of the Purple, the many Varieties render- 
ing it very beautiful. The Seed-veſſel is longer than ghe Purple 
Violet, but full of the like Seed : It is found wild ſometimes 
in the Borders of Fields, and is frequently planted in Gardens, 
flowering a good Part of the Summer. 

The Leaves only are uſed, though but ſeldom : Yet tex are 
accounted mucilaginous and vulnerary, good to take off the 
Gripes in Children, and to-grevent Fits ariſing from thence. 


Miller's Bot. OF. 
It grows in the Northern Parts of England among the Corn, 


and by Walls, and Banks of Hedges, ſpontaneouſly ; but the 


Beauty and Variety of its Flowers have occaſioned its being 
tranſplanted and cultivated in Gardens. It is ſuppoſed to have 
the ſame Virtues with the common purple Violet. Ray. Dale. 

Dr. Baynard ſays, that many have been cured of Madneſs by 
the Uſe of the Viola Tricolor. | 

12. Eadem (11.) ; flore albo, & luteo. 

13. Eadem (11.) ; flore pallide cceruleo, purpureo, & lu- 
teo. * Trinitatis, major, violaceus. H. Eyſt. Aft, o. 12. 
F. 6. F. 2. | 

14. Eadem (11.) ; flore violaceo, holoſerico, purpureo, & 
aureo. 

15. Eadem (11. ); flore magno, duplo majore, coloris unius, 
purpureo, holoſerico. 

16. Eadem (11. ); flore pallido. Flos Trinitatis, pallidus, 
major, H. Eyſt. Mit. o. 12. F. 6. F. 3. 

17. Eadem (11.); flore ex aureo & pallido. 

10. Viola; _ arvenſis. B. P. 200. 5 51 2, 

6. Jacea, bicolor, frugum & hortorum vitium. J. B. 3. 
8 e. 3 
Miola is by Diminution from the Greek, ier, (Ion) the Spiritus 
lenis, being converted into the Letter J, as in abundance of 
Inſtances. Ray. | 

The firſt ſix Species are officinal, 
proper in Coughs, Dryneſs of the 1 and Aſperities of 
the Fauces, as, alſo, in Catarrhs, Phthiſis, and the Pleuriſy. 
The Flowers have an anodyne, demulcent, and antiphlogiſtic 
Virtue ; they are infuſed in the pureſt Rain- water, from whence, 
by often repeating the ſame, is prepare the incomparable what 
they call Syrupus Violarum fine Cofttone, “ Syrup of Violets 
« without boiling, ?”* by adding four times the Weight of 
Sugar. This Syrup is very palatable, gently opening, corrects 
every thing acrimonious, and looſens the Belly, The Leaves 
have much the ſame Virtues as thoſe of Acanthus. The Flowers, 
which are ranked with the Four Cardiac Sorts, as well on ac- 
count of their grateful Smell, or pleaſing volatile Spice, as the 
fine Viſcoſity of their Particles, which diſſolve and lenify what- 
ever is earthy and rigld, are to be gathered in the Mornin 
while the Dew is upon them. The Leaves are emollient = 
laxative, and uſed in Fomentations, Cataplaſms, and Clyſters. 
The Seeds are ſeldom uſed, except in Obſtructions of the Kid- 
neys, and the nephritic Colic. Ihe Root purges upwards and 
downwards; the Calyces, which have a nauſeating Quality, 
are to be rejected, unleſs you would have a pretty laxative Mz 
dicine ; for then the 2 * are to be taken with the Flowers; 
the Seeds are potent Hydragogues. Hi. Plant. adſcript. 
Boer haav. | 

VIOLA AQUATICA, aquatilts, or paluſtris. Names given 
to the HoTToNIA 3; which fee. 
„ VIOLA HYEMALIs, A Name for the Zeſperrs ; hortenſis ; 
fore purpures; and for the Heſperis 3 hortenfis ; fore candida. 

VioLA Invica, $SCANDENS. A Name for the Acriviola, 
and for the Acriviola ; maxima z. odorata. 

Viol A LUNARIA, of LUNARIS. Names given to ſeveral 
Sorts of LuxNAR1A ; which ſee. 

VIOLA Marana. Offic. Ger. 362. Emac. 447. Viola 
Mariana flore purpurco. Park. Parad. 354. Viola Mariana Do- 
donæi, quibuſdam Medium. J. B. 2. 804. Campanula ber- 
ren ſi folio: & flore oblongo,” C. B. P. 94. Raii Hiſt, 1. 732. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 249. Tourn. Inſt. 109. COVENT Y 
e in Hedges, and 

In foreign Countries this grows in „and on moun- 
tainous a with A is only cultivated in Gardens, 
The Root, which is ſeldom uſed in Medicine, is, as a Food, 
eit.emed refrigerating, drying, and aſtringent. Date. 


aon, and cordial, 551 


VII A MaTRonAL1s. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of Ht- 
SPERIS ; Which Log | 15 | 
VIERA. Viper, 
Vu ry, the Adder. 
ith reſpect to the Virtues of this Animal, one of the firſt, 
whom we in Antiquity to have made uſe of the Fleſh of 
this .Creature to medicinal Purpoſes was, I think, Antonius 
Muſa, the famous Phyſician to Odlavius Cæſar; of whom 
Pliny tells us, that when he met with incurable Ulcers, he 
ordered the eating of Vipers ; and, by this means, they were 
quickly healed, | 

It is not improbable, that he might have learned this from 
the great Greet Phyſician Craterus, mentioned often by Cicero, 
in his Epiſtles to Atticus ; who, as Porphyrius relates, v hap- 
pily cured a very miſerable Slave, whoſe Skin in 13 
manner fell off from his Bones, by adviſing him to feed upon 
Vipers, drefled after the manner of Fiſh. | 

this as it will, in Galen's time, the profitable Qualities 
of the Viper were very commonly known, himſelf relating 
very remarkable Stories of the Cures of the Elephantia/is, or 
Lepra, done by the Viper-wine. 

Areteus, who moſt probably lived about the ſame Time with 
Galen, and, of all the Antients, has moſt accurately deſcribed 
the Elephantiaſis, commends, as Craterus did, the eating of 
Vipers, inſtead of Fiſh, in the ſame Diſeaſes. And to this 
Purpoſe I remember, that as Lopez, in his Relations of the 
Kingdom of Congo, in Africa, takes notice how greedily the 
4 1 eat Adders, roaſting them, and eſteeming them as the 
moſt delicious Food; ſo Dampier, alſo, informs us, that the 
Natives of Tonquin, in the Eaſt- Indies, treat their Friends 
with Arrack, in which Snakes and Scorpions have been infuſed, 
accounting this, not only a great Cordial, but, alſo, an An- 
tidote againſt the Leproſy, and all other Sorts of Poiſon. 

The Phyſicians in Italy and France, very commonly pre- 
ſcribe the Broth and Jelly of Vipers Fleſh, for much the ' 
ſame Uſes, that is, to invigorate and purify the Maſs of Blood 
exhauſted with Diſeaſes, or tainted with ſome vicious and ob- 
ſtinate Ferment. | 

From all this it appears, that the main Efficacy of the vipe- 
rine Fleſh is, to quicken the Circulation of the Blood, pro- 
mote its due Mixture, and by this'means cleanſe and ſcour the 
Glands of thoſe ſtagnating Juices, which, turning to Acidity, 
are the Origin of many, at leaſt, of thoſe troubleſome Diſtem- 
pers in the Surface of the Body, which go under the Names 
of ſcrophulous, and leprous. | 

eſe good Effects are owing to that penetrating, ſtrong Salt, 
with which the Subſtance of theſe Creatures does, in a very 
tor Proportion, abound ; and the Reaſon of this is from the 

ood they live on, which we have obſerved before to be Lizards 

and Moles, whoſe Nature every one knows to be ſuch as muſt 
neceſſarily, when they are diſſolved in the Stomach, ſupply the 
Blood with a great Quantity of active and volatile Parts. And 
herein lies the Difference between the Fleſh of Vipers, and that 


or, as it is commonly called by the 


of other innocent Serpents, which, feeding upon Graſs and 


Herbs, do not recommend themſelves to us by any of thoſe 
Properties, which are in ſo eminent a Degree found in the 
former, | | 

Whoſoever reflects on what has been faid on this Head, will 
2 readily acknowledge, that our r. yoga deal too cauti- 
ouſly or paringl with a Remedy, which may be applied to 
very good Purpoſes, when they preſcribe a few Grains of the 
Powder of dried Vipers, or make up a ſmall Quantity of their 
Fleſh into Troches ; whereas, if Service be really to be done 
this way, the Patient ought to eat frequently of Viper-jelly, or 
Broth ; or rather, as the antient Manner was, to bol Vipers, 
and eat them like Fiſh; if this Food will not go down, (tho 
really very good and delicious Fare) to make uſe at leaft of 
Wine, in which Vipers haye for a long time been infuſed, by 
which I know a very obſtinate Lepra has been removed; or, 
laſtly, in ſome Caſes, eſpecially where Wine is not convenient, 
to take good Quantities of their volatile Salt, in which alone 
the Virtue of the before-named Medicines principally refide. 

As for the Teeth, they are of two Sorts, the great, or poi- 
ſonous Fangs, and the ſmall. | - 
The great, being fixed in the firft Bone of the upper Jaw, 
are crooked and bent, like the Dentes canini, in pr! galt en 
rous Animals. They are manifeſtly hollow from their Root 
a conſiderable 2 not to the very Apex, or Point, (which is 
folid and ſharp, the better to pierce the Skin) but to a ſmall 
Diſtance from it, as is plainly'ſeen by ſplitting the Tooth thro? 
— Middle. This Cavity ends at the convex Part in a viſible 

it. 
the Emiffary or Outlet to the Poiſon, _. 

Galen has given us a confiderable Hint of this Make of the 
Tooth: For, the Mountebanks, (he oy: uſed to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be bit with Vipers, having, firſt, with ſome Paſtes, 
ſtopt the Holes of their Teeth, that the Venom being thug 


kept 


ber? Srepo reſembling the Nip or Cut of a Pen, which is 


t in, the Spectators might think they did by their Antidote, 
— 323 its dangerous Ehe ! | 
The Reaſon why theſe Teeth are crooked is, that the Point 
of the Tooth, when the Viper bites, may be perpendicular to 
the Part to be wounded ; for the Head being raiſed back, in 
the Time of Biting, and the Tooth erected, if this were ſtrait, 
it would not, by reaſon of its oblique Situation to the Part, 
enter with ſo much Force, nor ſo deep into the Fleſh. 

As for the Number of the poiſonous Fangs, I have obſerved, 
that there are, for the moſt part, beſides one, two, or rhree 
on each Side, fixed perpendicularly to the firſt Bone of the up- 
per Jaw, ſome others which are young, and of a ſmaller Size 
adhering to the ſame Bone : Their Points are harden'd, and 
they have their Fiſſures formed as in the other; but their Roots 
are ſoft and mucilaginous, like the Roots of the Teeth in In- 
fants ; and fo they lie always depreſſed at the Bottoms of the 
former. 

They drop off from the Bone at the leaſt Touch; and there- 
fore, ſome Anatomiſts have imagined them to be faſtened to 
Muſcles or Tendons, which would have rendered them alto- 
gether uſeleſs ; For they are made to ſupply the Place of the 
greater, when they fall away, or are pulled out by Accident, 
and in order to do this, they do by degrees harden, and riſe 
more and more, till at laſt they ſtand upright, and come to a 
perpendicular Situation in the Bone, | 

hey are not all of the fame Growth ; for in ſome we can 
only diſcern the Shape of a Tooth, without any Hardneſs, in 
others the Point, and in the next ſomewhat more is harden'd, 
and ſo on, to the greateſt Fang. ; 

Their Number is very uncertain ; there being ſometimes fix 
or ſeven in each Side of the Jaw, ſometimes fewer, | 

Theſe ſeem to have occaſioned the Diſputes among the An- 
tients, concerning the Number of the viperine Teeth. 

The poiſonous Fangs have ſmall Holes at the internal Part 
of their Root, through which the Veſlels paſs, which carry 
their Nouriſhment. , | | 

It is remarkable, that Nature has provided young Vipers with 
poifonous Teeth, grown to their Perfection, that ſo they may 
kill their Prey as ſoon as they come into the World. 

The ſecond Kind of Teeth, or the ſmall, are hooked, and 
bent, as well as the former, but without any Slit or Opening : 
Of theſe there are four Rows, two on each Side of the Mouth : 
They are fixed in the third Bone of the upper Jaw, and in the 
ſecond in the lower. | 
Their Uſe is to hold the Prey faſt, while Execution is done 

by the Bite, left, in ſtruggling to get away, it ſhould pull 
out the Fangs, © A 

The Inftruments that emit the Venom being thus deſcribed ; 
we come next to thoſe which ſerve to prepare and contain it, 

This Liquor is ſeparated from the Blood by a Gland on each 
Side of the Head, placed in the anterior and lateral Part of the 
Os Sincipitis, oe behind the Orbit. of the Eye : It lies im- 
mediately under that Muſcle which helps to depreſs the 
Fangs, ſo that by the Action of this it is preſſed; which is an 
admirable Contrivance, to forward the Secretion of the Juice 
out of it. Set | 3 

It is a conglomerated Gland, compoſed of many ſmaller 
ones, contained in a common Membrane: Each of theſe ſends 
off an excretory Veſſel, all which do afterwards unite and form 
one Duct, which running towards the Roots of the Fangs, diſ- 

charges the yellow Liquor into a Bag, 

I bis Bag is fixed to the Baſis of the firſt Bone of the upper 
Jaws and, alſo, to the Extremity of the ſecond, covering the 
Fangs near the Root. To the upper Part of this Veſicula there 
is joined another, in, the anterior Part of which there is a Paſ- 
ſage for the poiſonous Teeth. : 5 

This conſiſts of muſcular Fibres, both longitudinal and cir- 
cular, by means of which it can contract itſelf when the Fan 
are erected ; and by this Contraction the Venom is preſſed into 
the Hole at the Root of the Tooth, and forced out at the Fiſ- 
ſure near the Point. 

That this is ſo done, I have frequently obſerved with the 
naked Eye, having cut off the Head of a Viper, and imme- 
diately pinching the Neck, to make it open the Mouth wide; 
for by this means the Venom was ſquirted out as from a Sy- 
ringe. . HOP: 
When the Viper lies quiet, with its Mouth ſhut, the Fangs 
are depreſſed and covered with the external Bag; when it in- 
tends to bite, it opens the Mouth very wide, at the ſame time 
the lower Extremity of the ſecond of the common Bones is 
moved forwards by proper Muſcles, and turns, as it were, 
upon a fixt Centre, thus puſhing forward the upper and lower 
Jaws, whoſe Extremes are united. By this means the lower 
Part of the firft Bone of the upper Jaw is thruſt forwards, the 
other Extremity turning, in. the, Cavity of its Articulation, 
where it is faſtened” by Ligaments. "The Fangs being, by this 
Mechaniſm, erekted, the Bags which covered them, by the 


- 


Diſtention, 


Conttaction of their longitudinal Fibres, are pulled back; and 
the Action of the circular ones does, at the ſame time, ſtraĩten 
the internal Bag, and force the Juice into the Teeth. © 

Beſides this, when the Viper bites, it ſtrikes in the Fangs to 
the very Root; and thus the Yefſcule are ſtill more ſqueezed; 
for the Diſcharge of the Liquor, | | 

It is worthy our Obſervation, that the Viper can move the 
Jaw-bones on one Side, without moving thoſe on the other; 
for they are not joined together at the Extremes, as in other 
Animals ; which Contrivance is very beneficial to it in the 
ſwallowing its "ey | in that, while the Teeth on one Side 
ſtand unmoved, and fixed in the Fleſh to hold it, thoſe on the 
other Side are brought forward, to draw it in fartherz then they 
keepit faſt till the former Jaws advance again in their Turn; Thus 
they act ſueceſſively, and force the Animal entire (there being 
no Dentes Inciſtvi, or Molares, ta divide it) into the Oeſepbu- 

us, whoſe muſcular Fibres are very weak, and Can help but 
ttle in the Buſineſs, 6 : 

The Symptoms which follow upon the Bite of a Viper, 
when it faſtens either one or both its greater Teeth, in an 
Part of the Body, are an acute Pain in the Place wounded, 
with a voeling, at firſt red, but afterwards livid, which, by 
degrees, ſpreads farther to the neighbouring Parts wich great 
Faintneſs, and a quick, though low, and ſometimes interrupted 
Pulſe, great Sickneſs at the Stomach, with bilious 3 
Vomitings, cold Sweats, and ſometimes Pains about the Na- 
vel; and if the Cure be not ſpeedy, Death itſelf, unleſs the 
Strength of Nature prove ſufficient to overcome theſe Diſor- 
ders; and though it does, the Swelling ſtill continues inflamed 
for ſome time; nay, in ſome Caſes more conſiderably upon the 
abating of the other Symptoms, than at the Beginning ; and 
often, from the ſmall Wound, runs a fanious Liquor, and little 
Puſtules are raiſed about it; the Colour of the whole Skin is 
changed yellow, as if the Patient had the Jaundice, 

Theſe Miſchiefs, although different Climates, Seaſon of the 
Year more or leſs hot, the greater or lefler Rage of the Viper, 
the Beaſt itſelf, of a larger or ſmaller Size, and, conſ uently, 
able to communicate more or leſs Venom, and the like Cir- 
cumſtances, may variouſly heighten or abate them, yet uſu- 
ally diſcover themſelves much after the ſame manner in all; 
unleſs the Bite happen not to be accompanied with the Effu- 
ſion of that Liquor, which is the main Inſtrument and Cauſe 
of this violent and ſhocking Diſturbance, | 

But before I proceed to inquire into the Nature and Man- 
ner of acting of thig Juice, it may be worth the while to take 
notice, that this is not made on 5 to be deadly and de- 
ſtructive to Mankind ; but that the true Deſign of it is (tho? 


Authors have not regarded it) to perform an Office and Ser- 


vice of ſo great Moment to the Preſervation of the 
that without it this Creature could not ſubſiſt. 

For Vipers live principally upon Lizards, Frogs, Toads, Mice, 
Moles, and the like Animals, which they do not chew, but 
ſwallow down whole, and they lie in the Stomach ; or if that 
be not big enough to receive them, partly in that, and partly 
in the Oeſophagus, which is membranous, and capable of great 

ill by the ſalival Juices of thoſe Parts, together 
with the Help of the Fibres of the Stomach, and the Contrac- 
tion of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, they are gradually diſ- 
ſolved into a fluid Subſtance, fit for the Nouriſhment of their 
Bodies, which is the Work of manyDays : This is one Reaſon 


Individual, 


* 


why theſe Creatures can live ſo long without taking any freſh 


Food, which I have known them to do three or four Months ; 
as another is, that their Blood is a groſſer and more viſcid 
Fluid than that of moſt other Animals; ſo that there is but a 
very little Expence of it, by Tranſpiration, and, conſequently, 
leſs need of 8 this not only Microſcopes diſcover, but 
Reaſon teaches; becauſe there is but very little muſcular Force 
in the Stomach to comminute the Food, and make a Chyle of 
fine Parts ; and therefore the Blood muſt accordingly be of a 
tough and clammy Conſiſtence. Beſides, the Heart of a Vi- 

er has properly but one Ventricle, and the Circulation of the 
Blood is performed after the ſame manner as it is in a F. 


, 


r 
and Tortoiſe, in which not above one Third of it paſſes through 
* 


the Lungs ; upon which Account its Comminution in them 


the Air is proportionably leſſer than in other Animals. Now 
ſuch, à männer of Feeding as. this, does necelſarily require, 


that the Prey ſhould, upon the firſt Catching, be immediately 
killed, otherwiſe it were by no means fit to be let into the 
Stomach ; for we are not to think, that the Force of this Part 
would be alone ſufficient to deſtroy it, the Subtilty of a living 
Creature ( beſides the Conſideration of the Weakneſs. of the 
Fibres). being in a great meaſure able to elude that, as indeed 
we do every Day find live Animals in the Stomachs of others: 


And therefore to do this, is the proper Uſe both of the Teeth, 
and their Poiſon ; for which being deligncd and adapted, it is 


no Wonder if the Viper, this ſame. way by which it deſtroys 


its Prey, proves ſometimes miſchieyous to any other Creature 


beſides, 


beſides, when it happens to be enraged, or by any Provocation 
ſtirred up to bite. 


This venomous Juice itſelf is of ſo inconſiderable a Quantity, 


that it is no more than one good Drop that does the Execu- 
tion; and for this Reaſon Authors have contented themſelves 
with Trials of the Bite upon ſeveral Animals, never efſaying 
to examine the Texture and Make of the Liquor itſelf ; for 
which Purpoſe I have oftentimes, by holding a Viper advanta- 
geouſly, and enraging it till it ſtruck out its Teeth, made it 
to bite upon ſomewhat ſolid, ſo as to void its Poiſon, which 
careſully putting upon a Glaſs Plate, I have with a Micro- 
ſcope, as nicely as I could, viewed its Parts and Compoſition. 

Upon the firſt Sight I could diſcover nothing, but a Parcel 
of ſmall Salts nimbly fleating in the Liquor ; but in a very 
ſhort time the Appearance was changed, and theſe ſaline Par- 
ticles were now ſhot out, as it were, into Cryſtals of an incre- 
dible Tenuity and Sharpneſs, with ſomething like Knots here- 
and-there, from which they ſeemed to proceed, ſo that the 
whole Texture did in a manner repreſent a Spider's Web, tho' 
infinitely finer, and more minute; and yet withal ſo rigid were 
theſe vellucid Spicula, or Darts, that remained unaltered 
upon my Glaſs for ſeveral Months, 

I have made ſeveral Trials with this Juice, in order to find 
out under what Tribe of Salts theſe Cryſtals are to be ranged ; 
and not without ſome Difficulty, by reaſon of the minute 
Quantity of the Liquor, and the Hazard of Experiments of 
this Nature, have plainly ſeen that it does, as an Acid, turn 
the blue Tincture of Heliotropium to a red Colour. 

I did not ſucceed ſo well in mixing it with Syrup of Violets, 
and yet it did really ſeem to induce in this a reddiſh Hue; but 
I am very certain it did not at all change it to a greeniſh Co- 
lour, as it would have done, if any ways alcalious. 

This may ſuffice, in their own Way of arguing, to convince 
thoſe Gentlemen, who, without the Aſſiſtance of any Experi- 
ments, merely to ſerve an Hypotheſis, which they have too 
fondly taken up, have with great Aſſurance told the World, 
that the Viperine Venom is an Alcali, and conſequently to be 
cured by acid Remedies. But it is by far more eaſy to ſpin out 
a falſe Notion into precarious Reaſonings, than to make faith- 
ful Experiments, and fairly improve them by juſt and neceſſary 
Conſequences, 

To proceed, this Diſcovery agrees very well with a Relation 
communicated by an ingenious Perſon to Dr. Ty/on; which does 
ſo much illuſtrate this Matter, that I ſhall tranſcribe it in his 
own Words, out of the oat wage Tranſattions : He fays 
then, that being in the Indies, there came to him an Indian, 
with ſeveral Sorts of Serpents, offering to ſhew him ſome Ex- 
periments about the Force of their Poiſon: Having therefore, 


no Harm; and making a Ligature on his Arm, as in letting 
Blood, he expoſed it naked to the Serpent, being firſt irritated 
to make him bite it ; the Blood that came out of the Wound, 
made by his Teeth, he gathered with his Finger, and laid it on 
his Thigh, till he had got near a Spoonful : After this he takes 
out another, called Cobra de Capelo, which was leſſer, and en- 
larges much upon the Greatneſs of his Poiſon. To ſhew an 
Tis of it, graſping it about the Neck, he expreſſes ſome 
of the Liquor in the Bags of the Gums, about the Quantity 
of half a Grain, and this he puts to the coagulated Blood on 
his Thigh, which immediately put it into a great Fermenta- 
12 and working like Barm, changed it into a yellowiſh 
uor. 

his, I fay, does well enough accord with what we have 
been advancing, concerning the Nature of this Juice: For 
Boyle hath long ſince proved by Experiments, that there is 
nothing of Acid in human Blood; and Pitcairn has demon- 
ſtrated, that the acid Subſtances of Vegetables, taken into the 
Stomach, are, by the Action of this Part, the Lungs and Heart, 
when they come into the Blood-veſſels, turned to alcalious ; ſo 
that the arterial Fluid muſt neceſſarily be conſidered as an Al- 
cali; and therefore, according to the known Principles of 
Chymiſtry, its Mixture with ſuch a Liquor as we have diſco- 
vered the viperine Sanies to be, will always exhibit ſome ſuch 
A 4 N as this now related. 

ut not to engage any farther in this Sort of Controverſies, 
we may, perhaps, from the foregoing Obſervations, receive 
ſome Light, in order to underſtand the Nature and Reaſon of 
all thoſe Symptoms which attend the Bite of this Creature: 
For the pungent Salts of this Venom, when with Force thrown 
into the Wound, will not only, as ſo many Stimuli, irritate 
and fret the ſenſible Membranes, whereupon there neceſſarily 
follows a greater Afflux than ordinary of the animal Juices that 
Way, (as is manifeſt from the Bellinian Doctrine de Stimulis ) 
fo that the wounded Part muſt be ſwelled, inflamed, and livid ; 
but, alfo, theſe Spicula, being mixed with the Blood, will fo 
disjoin and difunite the Parts of it, that its Mixture muſt be 
quite altered; and from the various Coheſion of its Globules 


4 


firſt Laage out a large one, the Indian told him this would do- 


will ariſe ſuch different Degrees of Fluidity and Impulſe tos 
wards the Parts, from what 'this Liquor b before, 1 5 its 
* Nature will be changed. 

t is worth the while, in the next Place, to conſider the 
Cure of this Miſchief, which, without all Doubt, ought to be by 
ſuch external Management of the Wound as may immediately 
deſtroy the infuſed Venom. | | 

Boyle experienced an hot Iron, held as near the Place as the 
1 _ 1 bw 21 it n to this Purpoſe: 

t ame Met not anſwer Expectation, i 

* Caſe 3 by Charas. "9 
n extraordinary Virtue againſt this and other veno 
Bites, is aſcribed 2 the ke toon brought from the Eaft- 
Indies, one of which is to be preſently applied to the Part, and 
let ſtick till it drop off: Theſe are ſaid to be taken out of the 
Head of the Serpent, called by the Portugueſe, Cobra de Capels, 
and to ſuck the Poiſon out of the Wound. Redi made Trials 
with ſeveral of them, but found no Service from any: Yet 
Baglivi tells us, of a terrible Bite of a Scorpion cured this Way. 
Monſieur Charas's Pigeons all died, though theſe were imme- 
diately clapped on, and ſtuck cloſe to the Wound : But Ha- 
vers ſaw a good Effect. of one upon a Dog, who, though ſe- 


verely bitten, ſuffered no Harm ; nor any farther Mark of the 


Poiſon, than a livid Circle round the Place. 

In plain Truth, as theſe celebrated Stones do not ſeem to 
be what it is pretended they are, but rather factitious Bodies, 
compounded, it may be, of calcined Bones, and ſome teſta- 
ceous Matters mixt together; ſo, by reaſon of their ſpongy and 
— Texture, they do very readily adhere to any moiſtened 

art of the Fleſh, and imbibe whatſoever Humidity they meet 
with: This their Quality any one may experience, by folding 
one of them to the Roof of his Mouth: And it is upon this 
ſcore that, when put into Water, Bubbles are raiſed by the Air 
in their Interſtices, which ſome have too fondly x ak A to be 
the Effects of their throwing out the Venom they had ſucked 


in. 

Their Make being thus, ſome Part at leaſt of the poiſonous 
Juice may _—_ be drawn out of the Wound, by ſuch an 
Application; and yet ſo much of it may ſometimes happen to 
remain in the Fleſh, as may make the Bite however to prove 
mortal. And thus it fared with a Pigeon, to the Thigh of 
which, firſt bitten by a 4 7 1 applied one of the Stones; for 
though it ſtuck faſt to the Wound, and thus ſaved the Life for 
about four Hours (whereas others uſually died in about half an 
Hour), 2 after this, the Mortification of the Part prevailed 
to that rs as to become fatal to the tender Creature. 

But our Viper-catchers have a Remedy far beyond all theſe, 
in which they place ſo great Confidence, as to be no more 
afraid of a Bite than of a common Puncture, immediately 
curing themſelves by the Application of their Specific. 

This, though they keep as a great Secret, I have, however, 
upon ſtrict Inquiry, found out to be no other than the Axun- 
gia Viperina preſently rubbed into the Wound. And to con- 
vince __ of its good Effects, I enraged a Viper to bite a 
2 og in the Noſe; both the Teeth were ſtruck deep in; 

e howled bitterly, and the Part began to ſwell. I diligently 
applied ſome of the Axungia I had ready at hand, and he was 
" well the next Day. | | 

ut becauſe ſome Gentlemen who ſaw this Experiment were 
apt to impute the Cure rather to the Dog's Spittle (he licking 
the Wound) than to the Virtue of the Fat, we made him to 
be bit again in the Tongue, forbearing the Uſe of our Reme- 
dy, and he died within four or five Hours. : 

Fug another Time I made the like Trial with the ſame Suc- 
ceſs. | 

As this Axungia conſiſts of clammy and viſcid Parts, which 
are withal more penetrating and active than moſt other oily 
Subſtances, ſo theſe, without all Doubt, involve, and, as it 
were, ſheath the volatile Salts of the venomous Liquor, and 
thus prevent their ſhooting out into thoſe cryſtalline Spicula, 
which we have obſerved to be the main Inſtruments of that 
deadly Miſchief which attends the Bite. 

By this means it comes to paſs, that this Cure, if rightly 
managed, is ſo eaſy.and certain, as not to need the Help of 
any internal Medicines to forward it; but theſe however muſt 

e Place where, through want of the other, the Poiſon is 
ſpread farther, and has tainted the whole Maſs of Blood. © 

Nor yet is it neceſſary, even in this Caſe, to fatigue the Pa- 
tient with a Farrago of Theriacas and Antidotes ; ſor the 
volatile Salt of Vipers is alone ſufficient to do the Work, if 

iven in juſt Quantities, and duly repeated ; provided moderate 

weats be encouraged in Bed : "Thus it ſucceeded with Mon- 
ſieur Charas, and in ſome others I could relate; in one of 
3 had gone ſo far as to induce an univerſal 

Aerus. 20A 

I muſt remark, that ſince Dr. Mead wrote the Treatiſe of Poi- 
ſons, from which theſe Particulars relative to the Viper are 

| —_ extracted, 


- 


extracted, a Man and his Wife, who made it their Buſineſs to 
catch Vipers, came from Bath to Oxford, and from thence to 
London; and, after having ſhewn a great Number of Experi- 
ments, with reſpe& to the Bite of this Animal, at laſt diſco- 
vered an effectual Remedy, which confiſts in nothing more, 
than chafing the Part wounded with Olive-oil, before the Fire; 
and, if the Caſe ſhould be extremely bad, wrapping the entire 
affected Limb in a Cerate, made of White-lead; and the ſame 
il. 
91 muſt further obſerve, that as the viperine Poiſon acts by 
inducing a Coagulation of the Blood, which ſpreads gradually 
from the wounded Part to the Heart, of which I have ſeen an 
hundred inconteſtable Inſtances ; and as rubbing in the Oil, 
prevents the Coagulation, and reſolves the already coa- 
ulated ; hence, perhaps, we may account for the Efficacy of 
nctions, fo much practiſed by the antient Phyſicians, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the Methodic Sect. | 225 . 
And, farther, may we not preſume, that the Oil of Animals, 
ſo exquiſitely treaſured up in the Reſervoirs of the Cellular 
Membrane, may, upon ſome Occaſions, by mixing with the 
Blood, prevent Coagulations, and conſequently Diſtempers, 
from ſucha Cauſe ? bo | 
VIPERARIA. The ſame as SCORZONERA, +» 
VIPERINA. The ſame as SCORZONERA. 
/ VIRGA AUREA.-—, / | 


The Characters are; | | 1 
The Root is fibrous; the Leaves are alternate and entire, and 


the Calyx is ſquamous. The Flowers are produced on the 
Tops of the Stalks and Branches, in a long Series like a Rod, 
are leſs than thoſe of the Aſter, have ſhorter Pedicles, and are 


generally of a golden Colour. . 
Boerhaave mentions fourteen Sorts of Virga aurea z which 


. Virga aurea; folio ampliſũ mo; dentato. An, Virga au- 


rea, Canadenſis, latiſſimio folio, glabro. T. 485. 
2. Virga aurea; montana; latiore folio, glabro. H. R. 


Par. 186. f 

3. Virga aurea; annua. Zanon. 205. T. 484. Conyza 
N annua, acris, alba, folio Linariæ. Bocc. 86. Aſter 
Canadenſis, annuus, flore pappoſo. H. R. Par. : 

4. Virga aurea; Canadenſis; hirſuta ; panicula minus ſpe- 
cioſa. H. R. Par. . i 

5. Virga aurea; Novæ Angliæ; altiſſima; paniculis non- 
nunquam reflexis. Flor. 2. 34. 


6. Virga aurea; anguſtifolia; panicula ſpecioſa; Canadenſis. 


H. R. Par. MH. H. N „ 7 | 

7. Virga aurea; Novz Angliz ; foliis longiſſimis, glabris. 
Flor. 2. 335 . * 78 | 

8. Virgz aurea ; foliis. anguſtis ; lævibus; non ſerratis; pa- 
nicula ſpecioſa 3 floribus magnis. 8 SE 

9. Virga aurea; Noveboracenſis ; glabra; caulibus rubenti- 
bus; foliis anguſtis, glabris. Flor. 1. 26. Kg | 

10. Virga aurea z anguſtifolia ; minus ſerrata. C. B. P. 
268. Boerh. Ind. A. 97. Firga | aurea. Offic. Ger. 348. 
Emac. 420, Raii Hiſt. 1. 278. Synop. 81. Vinga aurea 
vulgaris. Park. 542. Virga aurea vulgaris latifolia. J. B. 2, 
1062. Tourn. Iii. 484. GOLDEN-ROD.... - | | 

The common Golden-rod grows to be two or three Feet 
high, having round hairy Stalks, full of a, fungous Pich; the 
lower Leaves grow on pretty long Foot-ſtalks; they are three 
or four Inches long, broadeſt in the Middle, and narrow at 

both Ends, indented about the Edges, and hairy on both Sides; 
thoſe, which grow on the Stalks, are leis, and ſtand on ſhorter 
Foot · ſtalks, and ſometimes without any. Ihe Flowers grow 
thick together, in ſmall Spikes, on the upper Parts of the 
Branches ; they are compoſed of ſmall yellow Petals, ſet about 
a little fiſtular Thrum, which after wards turn into Down. 
The Root is long, running aſlant with many Fibres; it grows 
in Woods and Hedges, and flowers in 25 3 

The Leaves and Tops are uſed, this being accounted one of 
the beſt vulnerary Plants, and much uſed inwardly in Trau- 
matic Apoz ems, and Wound- drinks; and, outwardly, in Ca- 
taplaſms, and Fomentations . - — 

It is ſomewhat reſtringent, and uſeful againſt Spitting of 
Blood, and other Hæmorrhages; and is of great Service 
againſt the Stone. Miller's Bot. Q. def} acalods cf 

Golden- rod is ſtyptic,. bitter, and gives no I incture of Red 
to the blue Paper. It is likely, that its Salt reſembles that 
which is natural in the Earth; but it is mixed with a great deal 
of Oil, and terreſtrial Farts. I huis this Plant is yulnerary, and 
diuretic, It is preſcribed in Ptiſans, and Broths, for the Dy- 
fentery, and for all Sorts of Hæmorrhages. Theſe Medieines 
are lenitive, alſo, and. proyoke Urine ;; Lhe diſtilled Water of 
the Tops, and the Extract of the, whole, Plant, have the ſame 
Virtues. The Leaves and Flowers of the Golden · rod, are taken 
after the manner of Tea. It is uſed in the Eau d Arguebuſade, 
and vulneraty Pations. Marty's. — * 
SED 2 
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It is a moſt celebrated Vulnerary, both for internal and ena 


ternal Uſe, and even to be preferred before the Solidago Sera+ 


cenica. For internal Wounds, ſays C. Hoffman, it is effectual, 
by carrying off the. Ichor with the Urine ; which agrees with 
e Obſervation of the moſt celebrated Phyſicians, that almoſt 
all vulnerary Potions are diuretic 3 and it was 8 for 
the Combatants at Wreſtling and Boxing, in their ordinary 
Drink, to take Valerian, which is a prime Diuretic. In exter- 
nal Wounds, this Plant is of Efficacy by Exſiccation and Ab- 
ſterſion ; for which Purpoſes it is highly qualified, Ts 
That it is none of the leaſt Lithontriptics and Diuretics, is 
agreed by all: It was firſt experienced by Arnold. Villanovauus, 
in the Stone, who uſed it in Powder ; and it is celebrated for 
this Diſeaſe by Barclay, in his Argenis, and in his Euphormio, 
The Doſe is two Drams of the Powder every Morning in warm 
White-wine. ; | 
C. Hoffman ſays, it is endued with a remarkable abſterſive 
Virtue ; whence it is ſo much celebrated in Obſtructions of the 
Viſcera, where there is a Tendency to a Dropſy ; for which 
Intention, the Decoction of it was a long time kept as a Se- 
cret, tho” it be, alſo, commended againſt all Fluxes of the 
Belly and Uterus, and internal Hzmorrhages, which proves it 
to be rather aſtringent than abſterſory, unleſs, perhaps, it 
forms thoſe Effects by its deſiccatiye, or drying Quality, which 
all aſcribe to it. Rai Hiſt. Plant. 5 
11. Virga aurea; Mexicana. C. B. P. App. 517. i 
12. Virga aurea; folio. hirſuto ſalicis raro & [eviſfime ſerra- 
to; caulibus atropurpureis. | 
- I 3, Virga aurea; major; foliis glutinoſis & graveolentibus. 
« 484. 
This Beerhaave, by Miſtake, has taken notice of already, 
under Conyza; mas; Theophraſti z major Dieſeoridis for 
which I refer the Reader to Convza. _ 8 
14. Virga aurea z omnium minima. H. R. Par, Boerh. 
Ind. alt. lant. | | | 
The/irga Aurea is ſo acrimonious, that no Pepper can be 
compared with it, tho? it leaves not the leaſt Reliſh of Acridneſs 
in the Mouth, but proceeds through thewhole Body, - It is like 
the Ranuneulus urens of the Shops, and is of a moderately, or 
ſomewhat aſtringent Taſte, Which at firſt is not unpleaſant, 
but leaves an ungrateful Reliſh in the Mouth. The Leaves are 
gathered in May, and dry'd for Uſe. Barclay, in his Satyricon, 
ſays, that he cured a Perſon of Quality, to whom he was ſent 
on an Embaſſy, of the Stone, and a Suppuration of the Kidneys, 
with the Powder of the dry'd Leaves. Three or four Ounces 
of the Plant macerated in Water, are a good vulnerary Doſe, 
and proper for internal Hzmorrhages, the Dyſentery, and Di- 
arrhoea. ag + it depurates Wounds, abſterges Putridneſs 
of the Gums, faſtens looſe Teeth, and cleanſes malignanr 
Ulcers, and Fiſtulas. I have often exhibited it with great 
Succeſs in all Sorts of putrid, viſcid, and cold Indiſpoſitions. 
The Leaves duly dry'd, and infuſed after the manner of Tea, 
and drank with an Addition of Honey, are highly corroborative 
and deterſive, and of extraordinary e in Ulcers of tho 
Lungs, and Wounds of the Breaſts, and other Parts. | 
The Virga aurea, as we are told by Tournefort, is a Plant 
of Canada, but is now common throughout Europe, becauſe 
the Seeds brought from that Country have diffuſed themſelyes 
through all the European Regions, and grow without Difficulty ; 
for the Seeds are agitated. and diſperſed into all- Parts by the 
Winds, and where-ever they fall, eaſily take Root, and ſpring 
up. Hit. Plant. adſeript. Boerbaav. - 6s 
VIxdA AUREA is, alſo, a Name for ſeveral Sorts of Do- 
RIA ; Which ſee. 0 5 
VIA AUREA, Linariæ foliis, A Name for the Coma 
aurea, Germanica,. tt as 
VId A PasTokts. A Name for the Dipſacus; fylveftris g- 
capitulo minore; vel Virga Paſtoris, minor. 
ViRGA SANGUINE A. A Name in Byoerhaave for the Cr; 


n | „ | 
/ VIRGATA SUTURA is the Sutura Sagittalis, Sagittal 
Suture of the Cranium. . 8 
VIRGINALE CLAUSTRUM, The Hymen, -_ 5 
- VIRGO,. Beſides the various Kinds of acute and chronical 
Diſeaſes, there are, alſo, ſome Diſorders incident to Virgins, 
pregnant, and Child-bed Women, as, alſo, to Children, - - 
When the Body of a Woman has arrived at its full Growth, 
if her Conſtitution is good, more Blood is generally prepared 
than can be contained in the Veſſels; for which Reaſon it is 
eliminated from the Uterine Arteries, undet the Name of the 
Aen „„ 2 2 "RI | | 
Ik, in ſuch a State and Condition of Body, this Blood' is re- 
tained, a Plethora, Slowneſs, à Senſe of Weight, Paſeneſs, 3 
Pain of the Loius, and Groin, and a Depravation of almoſt 
all the Functions, whether natural, vital, or animal, are pro- 
duced, and may be eaſily accounted for from the too great 
2. 1.4 0 : . A * Preſſurg 
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N 
e Veſſels, by the redundant, ſtagnant, and 


The Blood, when thus accumulated, often finds ſurpriſing 


4X75 not known in the natural Diſcharge of the Manſes, ſince 
ylicia 


Phyicians have ſometimes ſeen it eliminated by the. Eyes, the 
Ears, the Gums, the Salival Ducts, and the Oeſophagus, by 
Stool and Urine, by the Breaſts and Skin, as, alſo, by Woun 


-and Ulcers. 
By this means all the Viſcera are often weakened, and a fur- 


priſing Number of Diforders produced, uu by the conceived 
utrefaftion, and partly by the Injury done to the Veſſels. 
This Diſorder is known, firſt, by the of the Patient ; 


ſecondly, from her full Growth ; thirdly, from a Plethora ; 
and, fourthly, from the Signs of the Diſeaſe, ſubſequent to 
this Plethora. | 

It is cured by various Remedies adapted to the different 
Cauſes from which it proceeds. 

Thus it may proceed either from a natural or accidental Con- 
<cretion of the Pudenda, in which Cafe the Surgeon is, with a 
proper Inſtrument, to make a due Incifion. 
ut, when it proceeds from a Stagnation of the Humours, 
theſe are to be rendered fluid ; firſt, by Fomentations, and 
Frictiom of the Feet; ſecondly, by Veneſection in the Feet; 


13 dy the Exhibition of uterine Purgatives, ſuch as Aloes, 
Myrrh, Beton 


, Coloquintida, Gum Ammoniac, Bdellium, 
Sagapenum, Opopanax, Galbanum, Afa-fortida, and the 
Eile Proprietatis; fourthly, by Emmenagogues, which beſides 
_ theſe already enumerated, are Birthwort, Mug-wort, Mo- 
therwort, et: Juniper, Marjoram, Marum, Fe- 
verſew, Penyroyal, Rue, Savin, Sage, Elder, Mother of 
Thyme, Tanſey, the Tree of Life, and Thyme ; fifthly, by 
Plaiſters, Fomentations, Liniments, Vapours, and Heat. The 
Plaiſters proper for this Purpoſe are, thoſe of Cumin, Melilot, 
Galbanum, Bay-berries, Labdanum, and Oxycroceum, ap- 
lied to the Soles of the Feet, the Navel and Groin. The 
omentations may conſiſt of Venice Soap, and a Decoction of 
the above-mentioned Herbs. The Liniments are to be pre- 
pared of Soldiers Oinment, nervine Ointment, that of Ele- 
cCampane without Mercury, that of Agrippa, and that of Sow- 
bread ; diſtil'd, aromatic Oils, and efpecially the diſtil'd Oils 
of Juniper-berries, Hyſſop, Mace, Marjoram, Origanum of 
Crete, Roſemary, Savin, Spike, Tanſey, and Amber; the 
Oils 8 of Wormwood, Dill, Chamomile, Catmint, 
Rue, Caſtor, Saffron, Orris, and Earth-worms. Thus, 


Take of Soldiers Ointment, and nervine Ointment, each 
one Ounce ; of the diſtilled ' Oil of Juniper-berries, one 
Dram; of the diſtilled Oil of Savin, and of the Oils of 
Rue and Caſtor by Infuſion, each half an Ounce: Make 
into a Liniment, to be applied to the Navel, Pubes, and 


Groin, 


As for the Vapours, thoſe ariſing from a Decoction of the 
Herbs already mentioned, and received into the Uterus, are 
moſt proper. And, ſixthly, by corrobotating the Veſſels weak- 
ened by the Plethora, by means of Chalybeates and Aſtrin- 
gents: Thus, 


Take of the Filings of new and unruſty Iron, two Ounces ; 
of Peruvian Bark, and Winter's Cinnamon, each two 
Ounces ; of dried Rhubarb, half an Ounce ; and of gene- 
rous Rheniſh Wine, two Pints : Make into a medicated 
Wine, of which. two Ounces may be taken thrice a Day 
upon an empty Stomach. . | | 


When the Cauſe of the Diſorder is by theſe means removed, 
the Symptams already mentioned either ſpontaneouſly ceaſe, or 
are to be cured in the ſame manner with the Diſorder they moſt 
nearly reſemble, which may be eaſily done from what has been 
ſaid. Boerh. Aph. & Mat. Med. 

A VIBLER or VIRIOLA. Rings worn upon the Arms as 
mulets. | 

VIRIDE . RIS. Verdegriſe. 

VIRIDELLUS. Vitriol; or the Epilepſy. 

VISCAGO. A Name for the Lychnis ; facie Auricule 

i. | " | 

UC AGO Muci ES: 

VISCALEUS. The ſame as Viſcum. Jobs 

VISCARIA. A Name for the Miſcipula, Catch - fly. 

VISCERA. The Bowels. | 

MESS north 3 Gs 15 x , 

iſceral Remedies in general are, thoſe which impart Strength 
and Firmneſs to the ſanguineous Viſcera, ſuch as the Liver, 
Spleen, Uterus, Kidneys, and Lungs ; by which means they are 
yualified for a more happy and expeditious Performance of their 
reſpective Functions. Lo this Claſs we may, therefore, commodi- 
oully refer hepatic, ſplenetic, pneumonic, uterine, anti- cachectic, 
anti-bydropic, anti-iReric, anti- hyſteric, and anti-phthiſical Me- 


VIS 


dicines: But the moſt conſiderable. Viſcerals are, the Roots ot 
red Gentian, long and round Birthwort, Succory, Zedoary, 
Fern, true Rhubarb, and Rhapontic, Turmeric, and Reſt-harrow, 
Peruvian Bark, Winter's Bark, the Barks of Tamariſks, the 
Aſh, and Ca rs, 7 —— with Cloves ; the Herbs Worm- 
wood, the Leſſer Centory, Fumitory, Carduus Benedictus, 
Marſh-trefoil, Golden-trefoil, Baum, ſpotted Lungwort, 
Spleenwort, Agrimony, Horehound, Dodder, Paul's Berony, 
Scabious, Spurge, Maiden-hair, and Mouſe-ear. The Viſ- 
cera are, alſo, excellently tr by ſome of the reſinous 
Gums, ſuch as Myrrh, Aloes, lium, the Gum of the Ivy- 
tree, Gum Ammoniac, Olibanum, Sagapenum, Opopanax, and 
Aſa- fœdida. Some Minerals are, alſo, excellent V iſcerals, ſuch 
as the Flowers of pure common Sulphur, Filings of Steel, and 
all Preparations. of that Metal. Some chymical Preparations * 
are, alſo, powerful Viſcerals, ſuch as the Salts of Herbs ob- 
tained by Incineration, the Arcanum Tartari, the Terra foliata 
Tartari, Cream of Tartar, Sal Polychreſtum, antimoniated 
Nitre, Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, Tincture of Mars extracted 
with Spirit of Wine from the Flowers of Sal Ammoniac pre- 
pared with Blood-ſtone, the Tincture of Tartar, the Tinctura 
Antimonii Alcaliſata, the Elixir Proprietatis prepared with a 
Lixivium, the Eſſence of Soot, the Viſceral Elixir prepared 
with an aqueous faline Menſtruum, the Antimonium Martiale 
Cachecticum, Beccher's Maſs of Pills, and others of a like 
Nature. To the Claſs of Viſceral Medicines, alſo, belong 
Mineral Waters, eſpecially ſuch as contain a certain ſubtile 
chalybeate Principle, ſuch as thoſe of Pyrmont, Spaw, and 
Swalbacen; and much more thoſe which contain a larger Quan- 
tity of a chalybeate Principle, ſuch as thoſe of Lauch/tad, Rade. 
berg, Bebra, and Frayenwald, : 
Theſe balſamic Viſcerals, partly by a ſulphureous, balſamic, - 
and ſomewhat fixed earthy Principle, and partly by their alca- 
line, ſulphureous, ſaponaceous, and bitter Quality, perform their 
Operation upon the Viſcera, whoſe Veſſels are obſtructed and 
infarcted by groſs and viſcid Humours, by inciding and diſſolv- 
ing the tenacious Juices, and, at the ſame time, procuring a due 
contractile and elaſtic Force to the Veſſels and Fibres of the 
Viſcera, which had loſt their 8 and Tone. Hence they 
are of great Efficacy, both for the Prevention and Cure of thoſe 
chronical Diſeaſes, which ariſe from any Diſorder of the Viſ- 
Cera, 
Though all Viſcerals agree in this, that they ſtrengthen the 
Tone of the Viſcera, and remove Infarctions and Obſtructio 
et it is neceſſary to vary them, according to the Divarlity ct 
iſcera affected, and the Diſeaſes thereby produced. Thus, for 
Inſtance, if the Liver is obſtructed, and a Jaundice, Cachexy, 
or Scurvy, produced by that means, the moſt efficacious Viſ- 
cerals are thoſe poſſeſſed of a certain ſaponaceous and deter- 
ſive Bitterneſs, ſuch as the Five aperieat Roots, Rhubarh, 
Turmeric, Opopanax, Bdellium, Venice Soap, Elixir Propri- 
etatis without an Acid, Eſſence of Rhubarb prepared with 
Salt of Tartar, Eſſence of Trefoil, and all good Preparations 
of Steel. When there are too great a Relaxation and Infarction 
of the Lungs, and the Diſeaſes by that means produced are 
2 yrrh, Gum Ammoniac, Flowers of Sulphur, Paul's 
etony, Scabious, Chervil, Lungwort, Mouſe-ear, Hore- 
hound, and Maiden-hair, are generally thought moſt efficacious. 
When the Spleen being preternaturally large, and infarcted with 
Blood, favours the Generation of an unpure Blood, and eſpe- 
cially of a Cachexy, the Barks of Tamariſks and Capers, Fu- 
mitory, Spleen-wort, Dodder, Spurge, the Roots of Reſt- 
harrow, and Chalybeates, are preferable to other Remedies. 
When from a weak,-and too much relaxed Tone of the Kid- 
neys, nephritic Pains and Stones are formed, the Bark of the 
Egyptian Thorn-root, and an Infuſion of it; as, alſo, the Robs 
of Hounds-tongue and Juniper, are, in a peculiar manner, effi- 
cacious. From a weak State of the Uterus, and its Veſlels, 
and a flow Circulation of the Blood and Humours, ' ariſe num- 
berleſs chronical Diſeaſes, which are efficaciouſly cured by long 
and round Birthwort, Mugwort, Myrrh, Feverfew, Gal- 
banum, Bdellium, Opopanax, Amber, Beccher's Maſs of 
Pills, and others, prepared in the ſame manner. If the In- 
teſtines, and their Glands, the ſecretory, excretory, biliary, 
panrceatic, and lacteal Ducts, are ſo deprived of Strength, that 
by a copious Defluxion of Humours, exceſſive Fluxes are 
duced ; or, if the Humours ſtagnating in the Veſſels lay a 
Foundation for febrile Motions and Paroxyſms, Rhubarb, Peru- 
vian Bark, Winter's Bark, Caſcarilla Bark, and the moſt ſub- 
tile Crocus, and Eſſences of Mars, are found more efficacious 
than any other Remedies. 5 BE Se 
But, with reſpect to Corroboratives in it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that they produce far better Effects, if not only before 
their Exhibition the redundant Blood is leſſened, and the Sordes 
of the Prime Vie evacuated by proper Laxatives; but,, alſo, 
if, in order to render the Humours more fluid, they are exhibit- 
ed in Decoctions or Iafuſions, or which is ſtill better, hs = 
| STE icinal 
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dicinal Waters, or Whey; by which means, the of 
"theſe Corroboratives, x Fa are of an aſtri _ 18 
greatly aſſiſted in removing violent chronical and inveterate 
Niſorders ; eſpecially when their Uſe is for a conſiderable time 
perſiſted in, and proper Exerciſe, whether by Riding or Walk- 
ing, uſed. Fred. Hoffman. | 
"VISCIDITAS. LzNrox. 
VISCUM, VISCUS, g. 
The Characters _ ; == 2 
The Leaves ate conjugated, narrow, and oblong 
is monopetalous, ſhaped like a Baſon, quadrifid, ſprinkled \ 
Warts, and male; the Ovary grows in a different Place from 
the Flower, and is of a tender Subſtance, ſurrounded with four 
ſmall Leaves ; and becomes a roundiſh Berry, full of a Glue, 
and containing a flat Heart-ſhaped Seed. 
Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of Viſcum; which is, 
1. Viſcum; baccis albis. C. B. P. 423: Boerh. Ind. A. 228. 
Viſcum. Offic. Ger. 1168. Emac, 135: Raii Hiſt. 2. 1883. 
Synop. 3. 464- Viſcum vulgare, Park. Theat. 1392. Vicus 
vel Viſcum arborum, Merc. Bot. fx Viſcus Quercus, & alia- 
rum arborum. J. B. 1. 89, MISSEL AND MISSELTO. 
This Plant is never found upon the Earth ; it grows upon 
the Oak, Apple, Plum, Pear, Acacia of America, and ſeveral 
other Trees. That which is found in the Wood of Vincennes, 
occupies the beſt Branches of the White-thorn, on whoſe 
Branches neither Earth, nor any other Matter, is to be found, 
which may ſeem proper to make the Seeds of this Plant chit. 
There is firſt diſcovered only a Tumor in thoſe Parts to which the 
Miſſelto has faſtened itſelf ; its Flowers grow by threes, at the 
Diviſion and Extremities of the Branches; each Flower is a 
yellowiſh Baſon, of about three Lines Diameter, of the Thick- 
neſs of Spaniſh Leather, cut into four Segments, rounded in 
three Points, and oppoſite to each other, in Form of a Croſs, 
in ſuch manner, that thoſe which are oppoſite, are equal be- 
tween themſelves, but unequal with reſet to the others; 
each Segment is raiſed with a little Bump, paler than the reſt, 
and divided into Apartments full of little oval Holes, filled with 
Duſt reſembling Flour of Sulphur, or that which flows from 
the Summit, of other Plants. 

The Flowers of Miſſelto produce nothing; the Fruits grow 
upon different Branches from thoſe which bear the Flowers ; 
theſe Branches are tound, ſometimes, upon the ſmall Plant that 
bears the Flowers; and ſometimes, alſo, upon Plants which 
bear only Fruit, 

Theſe Fruits are diſpoſed, alſo, by Threes, at the Extremi- 
ties of the Branches ; each Fruit begins by a little oval Em- 
bryon, encompaſſed with four thick yellowiſh Leaves, half a 
Line long, pointed, and eaſily falling off; this Embryon thick» 
ens inſeniibly, and forms an oval Berry, three Lines long, like 
a little Pearl, filled with a flat Seed ſhaped like a Heart, co- 
vered with a ſilver- coloured Membrane, very fine, and full of 
Glue, that is to ſay, a very viſcid, whitiſh, and ſweetiſn Sub- 
ſtance, in which the Seed naturally germinates, and puſhes 
forth two Radicles out of the Side of its Notch. 

This Seed, in all Appearance, produces the y Plants of 
Miſſelto to be ſeen upon the Branches of the Trees now 
mentioned; for ſame do but juſt peep, (if I may ſo fay) and 
have only the Radicles which began to appear in the Berries. 
Nevertheleſs, we cannot fay, that this Seed paſſes thro* the 
Root of the Oak, and the other Trees, and aſcends into the 

Branches by the Sap-veſlels; for each Seed is two Lines dia- 
meter, and the Texture of theſe Veſſels cannot be perceived by 

our naked Eyes. It follows, then, that this Seed muſt be ap- 

plied, by ſome external Cauſe, to the Branches of the Trees: 
heſe Cauſes may be reduced to two principal ones. 

The Birds, perhaps, by cruſhing theſe Berries with their 
Feet or Bills, may give them an Opportunity of faſtening them- 
ſelves to the Branches, by their Glue : As we ſee the Magpies 

and Jackdaws contribute to the multiplying of ſeveral Plants, 
by carrying about their Kernels, and burying them. It may 
happen, alſo, that the Birds which have ſwallowed the Miſſel- 
to-berries may void them upon the Branches of the Trees on 


3 the Flower 


which they perch; which. made Plautus ſay, Igſa ſibi avis 


mortem cacat; tho? it is not very eaſy to comprehend how the 
Seeds which paſs thro* the Gizzards of the Birds ſhould eſcape 
being bruiſed, and ground to Pieces. 

It may happen, alſo, that theſe Berries, falling, either of their 
own Accord, or by the Violence of the Winds, may ſtick, 
ſometimes, againſt the Branches of the neighbouring Trees, 
eſpecially if they happen to be applied by that Part hy which 
they hung upon the Miſſelto ; for this torn Part eaſily faſtens 


itſelf to any Body on which it falls : But in what manner ſoever 
theſe Berries ſtick, we have Reaſon to believe, that the Glue, 
vhich they are filled with, ioſenſibly ſoftens the Bark to which 
it is fixed; and then the Seed, which had germinated before in 
4ts —— as we obſerved above, pierces it eaſily, by its Ra- 
dicle. Perhaps this Glue, tho' it appears ſo mild and infipid 


9 


with 


n Seed, which I had lo 
never 


cut into four equal Parts, each char 


tity of it in Water for about twelve Hours, till 


to us, ferments with the Sap of the Trees, and tears the 
of their Bark, which favours the P of the Fibres of the 
Radicle conſiderably. Thus the Que /e mines, falling into the 
Body of the Uterus, faſten themſelves to it, by meaus of the 
Placenta ; the Juice of which, fermenting 
Glands'of the Bottom of the Uterus, makes a little Inflamma- 
tron, by means of which theſe two Parts ſtick X | 
The Radicle, then, of the Seed of the Miſſelto, findin 


Fibres, which run, at firſt, thro' the parenchymous, and 
piercing, afterwards, the ligneous Part, interlace themſelves with 
the Fibres of the Branches, and inſinuate themſelves into their 
Veſicles, out of which they draw a Juice p for their Nou- 
riſhment. One may eaſily diſtinguiſh theſe Fibres, if one take 
the Pains to trace them, after having diſcovered the firſt Bark. 
It is no wonder, that the Place where they inſinuate themſelves 
ſhould ſwell, ſince they increaſe the Bulk of it; and, belides, 
theſe _ — » preſs the Veſſels of the Branches in 
ſome Places, ſtrangle them, and make them burſt into others, 
which cauſes the Interception and Extravaſation. 

Miſleltoe can live only upon Trees, becauſe, perhaps, its 
Radiclo, not having a Structure proper to ſeparate from the 
Earth, and p the Nouriſhment neceſlary to the Vege- 
tation of this Plant, it is neceſſary that this Preparation ſhould 
be made in the Root of another Plant, which is to it as a 
Nurſe ; in the ſame manner as, the Stomachs of Children being 
too weak to prepare their Nouriſhment, toy par either have 
a Nurſe, or it muſt be accommodated to the Weakneſs of their 
Stomachs. To ſatisfy myſelf concerning the Production of 
Miſſeltoe, I have ſown the Seeds of it for three Years together; 
but I have never ſeen any of them come up: I have faſtened, 
alſo, ſeveral Berries, in March and April, upon young Branches 
of the Apple-tree and White-thorn ; but the Violence of the 
Winds, and the frequent Rains which uſually fall in that Sea- 
ſon, have not permitted me to ſatisfy myſelf entirely concerning 
this Matter: So that I only propoſe Conjectures, which have 
Probability enough to be xeceived in Natural V 

iſlel toe, and 


The Wild Pear- trees are covered over with Mi 
obſerved upon their Trunks, tho” the Bark was hard, the 


, in France, where this Plant is 
Seeds, which are of the Sha 
Caſes, and ſtuck, by their 


Theſe 
of Heart, were out of their 

ineſs, to the Trunks and 
Branches of theſe Trees, when the Wind, or any other Cauſe, 
ſhook them out : Each Seed was laid in ſuch manner, that the 
Point of the Root began to pierce into the Bark, whilſt the Eye 


common. 


of the Seed ſhot out, and unfolded itſelf, All this confirmed 
me in my Opinion which I had mentioned concerning the Mul- 
tiplication of Miſſeltoe, in my which grow 
about Paris. Tourn, Voyage into the . 

Embryons crowned 


F 
with a radiated Crown, 


with four little Leaves, or — 4 
compoſed of four little yellowiſh Leaves, articulated about the 


Head of each Embryon ; theſe Enibryons proceed out of a 
with round Maſs, articulated with the Extremity of the 
„and two oppoſite Leaves, which terminate it on the 
Sides. This Obſervation ſhews, that M. Tournefort was miſ- 
taken in the Deſcription which he has given us of theſe Em- 
bryons, The Berries of Miſſeltoe, each of them, often incloſe 
two Seeds ; the Flowers of the male Plants are monopetalous, 
„on its inner Surface, 
with a Summit, which is ſtrongly f to it: It flowers at 
the ſame time with the female. Vaill. 

Miſſeltoe is accounted a cephalic and nervine Medicine, a 
ticularly uſeful for all Kinds of Convulſion-fits, for the Apo- 
plexy, Palſy, and Vertigo ; for which Purpoſes, ſome prefer 
the Miſſeltoe of the Haſel to that of the Oak. They who 
have a mind to know all the Virtues of this Plant, may conſult 
Sir John Colhateh's Diſcourſe of the Miſſeltoe. 

the Berry of this Plant was formerly made the Viſcus Au- 
cupum, or Birdlime, by boiling the Berries in Water till 
burſt, when they are well beaten in a Mortar, and afterwar 
waſhed in Water, till all the branny Husk was cleared away; 
but with us, in England, Birdlime is made of the Holly-tree, 
which they ſtrip off about Mid ſummer, hoiling a good Quan- 
the whitiſh out- 
ward Bark is ſeparated from ihe. g00ep.s this they lay in a cool 
Vault, or Cellar, covering it with Fern, or ſuch-like Matter, 
—— it lie for a Fortnight, by which time the Bark will be 
turned into a Jelly, which they afterwards beat in a Stone 
Mortar, till it becomes a tough Paſte ; this they waſb well in 
running Water, till all the Sardes are cleared away, and then 


Put it into earthen V efſels, | 


Biedlime is 2 powerful AttraQive, and good to ripen bard 
Tumors and Swellings : It is an Ingredient in the Emplaſtrum 
Diachylon magnum. Miller's Bet. Of. 


| The 


with that of the 


ſought, but could | 


The Birdlime," or Glue, uſed ſor Fowling, was much 
uſed, by the Antients, in Medicine. It has the Virtue of mol- 
lifying and diſcuſſing Tumors, the Parotides, and Abſceſſes, 
being mixed with Roſin, and an equal Quantity of Wax; it, 
alſo, cures the Epinyctides, and, as Pliny ſays, dries up ſtru- 
mous Ulcers, and cures the Epilepſy. It is good for many 
other Things, which may be found in Dioſcorides, Pliny, and 

ralen. | | 

The Wood is of principal and ſpecific Uſe in the Epilepſy ; 
it is, alſo, preſcribed for the py "a and Wy, taken in- 
wardly, or hung about the Neck: For theſe Diſorders it is 
acknowledged to be effectual, by the unanimous Conſent of 
antient — modern Phyſicians. e know ſome, ſays 7. Bau- 
hine, who have made uſe of the Wood of Viſcum, macerated 
in Wine, with Succeſs, againſt the Vertigo. "The Powder of 
Viſcum, eſpecially what grows upon Oaks, not only cures the 
Epilepſy, but provokes the Menſes : It is, alſo, an Arcanum 
againſt a Pleuriſy, being taken once and again, and a third time, 
in Water of Carduus and Poppy. D. Bowles. ; 

7. Bauhine writes, that he has ſeveral times adviſed the Uſe 


of Viſcum, bruiſed and macerated in proper Waters, againſt 


Worms of the Inteſtines in Children. | 
The Powder of the Viſcum e eee the Oxyacanthus, 
deing infuſed in White or Spaniſb Wine, and given two Hours 
before the Paroxyſm, or Fit, and the Doſe repeated, if neceſ- 
ſary, has often removed, and perfectly cured a Quartan. 
The Leaves, after they have been chewed, and ground by 
the Teeth of labouring Beaſts, and Cows, are, by our ruftic 
People, eſteemed effectual for expelling the Secundines. 
ifcum is a paraſitic Plant, or Shrub, which grows on other 
Plants or Shrubs. | 
It is much controverted whether the Seed of this Plant, 
which is perfect and mature, ever produces a Plant of the ſame 
Kind. Ariſtotle, Pliny, and all the Antients, with one Con- 
ſent, hold the Affirmative, and that Viſcum is propagated from 
the Seed of the Berries paſſing thro* the Bodies of Thruſhes, 
Wood-pigeons, and other Birds of that Kind, after the pulpous 
Subſtance, involving the Grains, is concocted. Such is the Na- 
ture of the Seed, ſays Pliny, that, unleſs it be maturated in 
the Bellies of Birds, it will not ſhoot. But Julius Scaliger, 
and, after him, J. Bauhine, and moſt of the Moderns, aſſert 
the contrary, and endeavour to prove the ſame, by a Multitude 
of Arguments; ſome of which, however, are eaſily anſwered. 
It is more difficult to anſwer the Argument drawn from the 
Situation of the Viſcum on the Branches: For how is it poſſible 
for the Seed of the Viſcum to ſettle on ſlender, erect Sprays, on 
which the Birds themſelves can hardly reſt, and thoſe, too, agi- 
tated by the Winds, and waſhed with frequent Showers ? Or, 
what is more, how can the Seed lodge itſelf on the prone Part 
of the Branches, or that Side of them which faces the Ground ? 
To this Objection, however, it may, with ſome.Shew of Pro- 
bability, be anſwer'd, that the Excrements of the Birds, fed 
with Viſcum, participate of its Nature; and therefore the Seed, 
bc neared with that viſcid Matter, may be ſo firmly aggluti- 
rat:d to the Branches, as not eafily to be ſeparated from them 
by the Force of Wind or Weather. We, indeed, for our Part, 
are not free to admit of ſpontaneous or equivocal Generation 
and ſince all Seed, as Theophraſtus truly ſays, is for the Sake of 
Generation, it ſeems to us abſurd, and by no means probable, 
that Nature ſhould have created any perfect Seed, and that too 
in great abundance, which yet, in all its Species, is wholly uſe- 
1cfs, and unfit for the Propagation of its Kind. Rai: Hift, 
Plant. c | TOUT 7 | 
Peliu tells us, Lib. 16. Cap. 30. that, among other Products 
of the Buxus, it bears Jiſcum on that Part of it which looks 
towards the North, and Hyphear on its South Side. And Lib. 
17. Cap. 44. he further ſays, that there are three Kinds of 
22 ; for what grows on Firs, and Larch- trees, in Eubea, 
is called Stelis; in Arcadia, Hyphear ; and that the Viſcum 
{properly ſo called] grows on the 'Qrercus, Robur, Ilex, eſpe- 
cially the Ilex Sylveftris, and the Terebinthus, and on ſeveral 
other Trees, but moſt pee the Quercus, whence it is 
called Dryos Hyphear,- the 2 of the Oak: And a 
little after he ſays, that the Hyphear is fitteſt to feed Cattle. 


Theophraftus, whom Pliny tranſeribes with ſome: Variations, 


ande perhaps, Miſtakes, in the Beginning of Cap. 23. Lib. 2. 
de Can. Plaut. tells us, that it is very ſurpriſing, and looks 
quite odd, and unaccountable, that ſome Seeds and. Plants will 
not ſhoot or grow in the Earth; Of this Nature are the Viſcum 
{i ;ie], Stelis, and Nypbear. Stelis is a Word they yle in 
 Fubea, but Hyphear is an Arcadian Term, and Ixia [ Viſcum] 
-45 Name they uſe in common. Some will have theſe three to 
be of the ſame Nature; but there ſeems to be ſome Difference 
between them, in that they grow on different Plants; for the 
hp bear and Stelis grow on Firs and Pines, but the Ixia on the 
Irereus and Terebinthus, and many other Sorts of Trees. 
Others allege, as a good Argument for their being diſtin, if 


the Obſervation be right, that not only each of theſe is pro- 
duced on homogeneous Trees, as, for Inftince, the Pine and 

Fir, but more than one are to be found growing on different 

Parts of the ſame Tree, where on one Side you may obſerve 

the Strlis or Ixia, and on the other the Hyphear. 

Here Theophraſtus, and his Tranſcriber Pliny, ſeem to make 
the Hyphear and Stelis diſtin Species from the 2 but, 
fays „ erroneouſly ; for if they were really different, how 
comes it to paſs that, in ſo many Ages, and among ſuch a Mul- 
titude of Authors ſince the Time of Theophraſtus, this Diſtin- 
ction could never be diſcovered, but has hitherto eſcaped the 
diligent Search, and curious Eyes, of the moſt ſagacious Bo- 
taniſts? Nor do we approve thoſe Diſtinctions of Viſcum which, 
are taken from the — Kinds of Trees on which it grows; 
as if what grew on Trees of different Species were itſelf, alſo, 
ſpecifically different. And what Theophraſtus has written, that 
it always preſerves its Leaves on Evergreens, but loſes them on 
Plants which ſhed their Leaves, is contrary to Matter of Fact; 
for what grows on Pear-trees, Apple-trees, Almond-trees, and 
many others, whoſe Leaves are caducous, is perpetually green, 
and never loſes its Leaves. As to what Matthiolus ſays of the: 
Viſcum growing on the Quercus, Robur, and Caftanea, that all 
its Leaves fall off at the Approach of Winter, let him anſwer 
for himſelf : For my Part, I could never make the like Ob- 
ſervation” on any Tree, at any time of the Year, Raii Hiſt 
Plant. | | | ; 

VISIO. Viſion. 

Light, which is an Aggregate of all Colours collected to- 
gether, ſends forth Rays on all Sides: Thefe Rays, tho” very 
ſubtile, are, in like manner, compounded of all Kinds of Co- 
lours; whence they are again diviſible into ſimple Rays, which, 
collected ſeparately, or of one Sort, or of different Sorts toge- 
ther, repreſent Variety of Colours ; but, all united, form a 
very ſplendid Jucid Beam, or very white Brightneſs. Theſe 
Rays proceed from a lucid Point, as from a Centre, towards all 
Points without it, in ftrait Lines, thro' an homogeneous Me- 
dium, in no eſtimable Space of Time, paſſing thro? pellucid, 
and falling upon opake Objects. Hence, all Points of the 
Cornea are {truck by Rays contained within a Cone whoſe 
Vertex is the lucid Point, and its Baſe the Plane of the Cornea, 
if there be no Impediment interpoſed between the radiating 
Point and the Cornea. | 

The fame Rays, approaching denſer Bodies, are there incur- 
vated, ſome more, ſome leſs : Hence they are ſeparated, and 
being ſeparated, and reflected, exhibit Variety of Colours, falſly 
aſcribed to the reflecting or refracting Body, unleſs ſo far as 
they are ſeparated by its means: The Reflexion, then, is here 
various, according to the Variety of the Colour latent in the 
Ray; the Angle, however, which the reflected Ray makes 
with a Perpendicular erected at the Place of Incidence, ſeems 
to be the ſame as that made by the falling Ray with the ſame 
Perpendicular ; and in other Reſpects there ſeems to be no Al- 
teration at all, | | 

If theſe Rays paſs out of one Medium into another, in their. 
Approach to the latter they are incurvated, and, in that Con- 
dition, paſs on thro* that Medium; and the more denſe this is, 
the nearer incurvated are they towards a Perpendicular, and ſo 
on the contrary: And the ſame is, alſo, owing to a ſingular 
Cauſe latent in ſome Fluids, not to be determined but by Ex- 
periments. This Inclination is called Refraction. 7 

This Refraction, with regard to Senſe, is regulated by one 
certain Law, which is as follows: If the ſame Ray falls into 
the ſame pellucid Medium in Variety of Angles, the Sines of 
the Angles of Incidence will bear the ſame * to one 
another, as the Sines of the refracted Angles. ö EY 
Hence it follows, that Rays proceeding: from a radiating or 
reflecting Point to the pellucid Cornea, are there refracted 
towards a Perpendicular, with almoſt the ſame Alteration of 
Courſe as in Water ; ſo they paſs on thro' the aqueous Hu- 
mour, and have their Courſe determined through the-Perfo- 
ration of the Pupil to the Superficies of the cryſtalline Lens; 
but thoſe Rays which enter with ſo great Obliquity as to fall 
on the Iris, are thence reflected, and fall out of the Eye again, 
that they might not, by their Reflexion and Ingreſs into the 
Eye, diſturb the Diſtinctneſs of Viſion; and thoſe other Rays, 
wh on account of their Obliquity, fall between the lower 
Part of the Uvea and the vitreous Body, or on the Superficies 
of the vitreous Body, are immediately ſuffocated in the black 
Pigment of the ſame, and loſt, as if they had never been, that 
ſo: no Rays might be tranſmitted thro* the Vitreous Humour, 


but ſuch-as, after penetrating the Pupil, fall upon the cryſtalline 


Lens; the Iris, in the mean time, being contracted, or dilated, 
admits more or fewer Rays, in proportion as the Object is 
nearer, and more vivid, or more remote and languid; under 
this Law, or Regulation, that the nearer, or more luminous, 
the Object, the narrower, or more contracted; the Pupil.” This 
happens from a Mechaniſm peculiar to that Part, and * 

* 
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ſtrike on it from oa wy 85 1 . 
ber will it collect in 2 ey Fig 


Ki ation, that thoſe Rays which proceed 


| Femedied by bringing the cryſtalline Lens to the 


yrs. 


that very tender Membrane the Retina, from being offended, 


dried, or ſcorched. 

The fatter, therefore, the Cornea, the ef it colleAs the 
Rays which fall it from one lucid Point, and the more it 
dif —— them, ſo that the fewer in Number arrive at the cry- 
dalle Lens, 1 * divergent, oats Beg — homme 
from a very remote Object: On the contrary, 

Figure of the Cornea, the more it will unite the Rays . 
iating Point, and the ex Num- 


And hence you = aſſign one 
Part hted and 4 Perſons, 
cryſtalline 1 aftet receiving the determined 7 


by, the © Pupil, unites them ſtill more by a new Refraction, © 


t, under the following Law, or 
from one Paine 
t the Eye, being — collected into one Point not 
— are thence conveyed thro” the vitreous Humour to the 
Retina, on which they paint onl , = one Point preciſely from 
which thoſe Rays proceeded. cryſtalline Lens be very 
denſe, or round, the Point of Colleion the Focus] is too near 
the Lens, which creates z if, on the other Hand, 


and renders: them cony 


the Lens be too rare, or flat, the Point of Collection is too 
remote, whence a Confuſion is again 


occaſioned ; and this — 

fords us another Reaſon for. the * of old 22 

Myopes, or ſuch as are ſhort - ſi 
From the two laſt Parag we may account, or a 

Reaſons why ſhort-fi neck Perſons have their Sight hel ＋ a 

concave dioptric Guß, or moving the Object nearer; and why 
aged Perſons ſee more diſtinctly thro a convex dioptrie Glaſs, 


or when the Object is more remote. 
Both theſe Defects i in the Perſons juſt 2 are, alſo, 
rnea, or 


removing it at a Diſtance ; which Purpoſes ſeem to be anſwered 
two — Ways; as by com the Bulb of the Eye by 
a ſtrong Contraction of all the four Muſcles [See Ocui us] at 
once, whence the Bulb is lengthened ; or by a ContraQtion of 
Fibres which compreſs the vitreous and elevate the 
tis. There appears no other Method of and wering theſe In- 
tentions. 
The RefraQtion which a Ray ſuffers in paſſing out of the Air 
into the Cornea, is nearly equal to what it ſuffers in paſſing out 
of Air into Water; and the Refraction of a Ray, paſſing from 
the aqueous Humour into the is equal to what 
to a Ray paſſing out of Water into las; ; whence the Altera- 
tion is inconſiderable: And, in the laſt Place, a Ray, paſſing 
from the = = Lens to the vitreous Body, ſuffers but little 
Alteration by RefraQtion, and, perhaps, none at all, when the 


vitreous Humor is pretty cloſely compreſled ; by which means, 


that Part becomes more denſe. Hence the principal, and moſt 
neceſſary Uſe of the vitreous Humor ſeems to be, that the 
Lens, by having free Space to move, might adjuſt and accom- 
modate the Eye to different Diſtances, being ifelf a Subſtance 
of a leſs mutable Figure than the vitreous Body. 

The End, or Deſign, of all this Apparatus, [of Humors and 
Refraftions] is, that there may be a diſtin and vivid Col- 
lection of thofe Rays, which, proceeding from one 42 of the 
Object, enter the Eye, and penetrate the cryſtalline Lens, in 
the Bottom of the ye, directly under the Pupil, and that ſo 
there may be painted in this Bottom as many Points as were 
conſpicuous in the _ Hence, the Picture, or Image, in 
Miniature, formed e Retina, reſembles the Object. | 

And ſince the mucous Medulla of the optic Nerve has its 
Seat preciſely in this Place, directly under the Pupil and the 
Lens, it appears, that this is the Part which receives the Pic- 
tures, and, by a Continuation of the Impreſſion, preſents. them 
to the common Senſory, and excites in the Mind the Idea of 
the Thing ſeen. 

It appears, alſo, from what has been ſaid, that the * 


riment of Picard and Aariotte is ſo far from diſproving 


Has been advanced in the preceding Paragraph, as ſome Authors 
have thought, that it is a clear Confirmation of it; and we 
have ever Occaſion hence given us, to break forth into Praiſes 
of infinite Wiſdom in icing the Entrance of the Optic Nerve 
not in the Axis of Vi nor towards the exterior Angle of 
the Eye, but eee 

The Perfection, therefore, of Viſion, depends on ſuch a 


Figure, r hve 4 and Energy of the Solids,” and /e 


— a Denſeneſs ſparency of — 1 2 Humors, 

ualified Ge collefiing Muſtitudes of Rays from every 
viſhle oint of an Object, n 2 
flin& Point of the Retina, this Focus being ſormed too 
near, nor remote; and, in the next Place, on ſuch a 


of theſe Solids and Humors, in Conjunction, as is neceſſary for 


of Obje®ts p laced " nay," 
their "Size, Fi igure, Di- 
and Ch art very 


2 clear and diftin& painting 


tang us. : » with theſe theſe Roque, th 


nous, and ly 
by a free and ſound Optic Nerve, pure and perfect Images to 
common Senſo 


relleQted from + co back again u 


 ANODYNUS 


VI T i 
well r In che Retina there is, beſides, requ ſue] 
a raping La 3 .of Senſe, N and 
Juſtneſs of Proportion, between. the the, abuts, arterial, ve- 

wee Subſtance, as diſpoſe it ſor tranſmitting, 


There is, then, no Eatanation of Ba s from us, nor are they 
7 us, as the -y th af- 

end nor is Sight performed b Raute of a viſible Species 
the Object towards us, as the Pythagoreans thought 3 nor 

＋ 57 Emiſſion of EMuvia from the Ob) och and the Eye meeting 
together, and, after K ey braces reflected, as => 43 Pla- 
— s, by an extraordinary Way of Walen. endeavoured 


to prove; nor, laſtly, is it 2 aterial Emanstion of 
picuruss but is per- 


corporeal Images, as was the G 
— in that limple and «ny which we haye Pp 


crit. on "this Subject are > 8 the followi 
"Wie Objects 755 at the 1 5 wh the 0 


Aal Y, appear pany 
removed — to a great iſtance,. t ap- 


a, 3555 but affect us in a more gl man q hy, 
hat is ne- 


Feat | Nabe 


can 175 ken 


: Which ry * * FF 14 8 ; 4 „ 1 * 1 : 


Tie Om 
rafters ares. 
Root is * . the 1 broader, 
Dome, and blunter thoſe of 5 ennel. 18 00 bella is 
2 0 and cloſed; and the are much ; 
ler than thoſe of Fennel. 
Boerhaave mentions 1 one Sort of Viſnaga z, which is 
Viſnaga. Oe. J. B. 3. 31. N ly, 36. Boerh, . 
49. "Ger . 715 um lia langa. C. Fi. 151. Sin ien 
cum. c. 1042. Viſnaga Gingidium apes 
cm, er it. 355 Fæniculum 17 Ne 88 ontratta oblonga, 


Tourn. Inſt. 311. SPANISH PIC 
This is a Plant 3 about a Cubit fa ppt] in Growth, 
with the ſttiated, glab agg. goa geniculited Stalk of the Ane- 
5 of the 


thum, and lrg ag << erratica, but di- 
vided into lar ments : The Umbellas of the Flowers are 


white, and t heir edicles, eſpecially the external ones, are 
above a Palm in Length, and are hard, and ſtiff; and each Pe- 
dicle, both internal and external, bears on its Top a new Um- 
bella of numerous ſmall Pedicles ; every Umbella, alſo, as well 
as every Top of a Branch, has ſmall Leaves ſubjacent at its 
Baſe ; the Seed is ſmall, like that of the Ahium of the Shops, 


and acrimonious, 
It grows in Italy, Sicily, and and the ſouthern Parts of France, 


ſpontaneouſly, * is cultivated, with us, in Gardens; and 
J. But e Summer. 8 . 
auhine mentions a Gingidium Agyptium wi 
firmer Umbellas and Pedicles than thoſe COR o in — 4 
dens; and we, alſo, remember to have obſerv ſuch, 
The Deſcription of the Daucus Campeſtris, in Cæſalpinus, 
es, in all Reſpects, with that which he had before given o 
e e he fun Book: ſo — — 2 
lant 
The Pedicles, or Footſtalks, of the bade on account of 
their Stiffneſs, and ſweet Scent, ſerve for Tootbpicks with many 
1 eſpecially amo ry a Spaniards z whence we call it 
paniſh Picktooth. Rau Hiſt. Plant. 
The Virtues, according to Baubine, are the ſame with thoſe 
of Feniculum; or Fennel. Hiſt. Plant adſgript. 1 | 
.VISQUEIRO. The Name of a Braſilian Tree, which 
affords a ſoft viſcous Reſin, uſed for Halle Raii Hiſt, 


Plant. 
VISUMARUS. A Name for the Trifolium; in Marcellus 


E 117 C. 
BAISAMUM. See ELIxin Balsamicun Hop r- 
M * 


have, by Miſtake, made a Reference to this Article, from 
Buss ii Srilirus BZZzOARDicus, and from many other Ar- 
ticles, which ought to have been to Liquor MinzrALs 
is the Reader is deſired to take Notice of, 

VIrTALBA. A Name for the Clematitis ; Jylveſeris 3 ; lati- 


ola. 


VITALIA. 828 Blancard. 
O. See Acro. 


VITALIS ACTI ä 
* Ha FUNCT AcT1o. 
_VITE 18 s A RYE? for the Con 
minor; arven Ws ; flare roſeo, 
„A 18 The Yolk of an 1 65 See Orun, 
VITEX. , 


The Character are; 5 . 
The Leives run, as it were, into five Diviſions ; and, in 


*.*U 9 uropean 


vir 


European Plants, are caducous. The Flower is | 
tubuſous in the lower Part; in the upper, as it were, bilabiated, 
and diſpoſed in Spikes: The Ovary, which is ſeated in the 
Centre of an indented Calyx, becomes a globous Fruit, divided 
into four Capſules, containing . Seeds, 

Bierhaave mentions ſix Sorts of Vitex ; which are, 

I. Vitex; foliis anguſtioribus, Cannabis modo diſpoſitis. 

Sec AcNs CAsrus. | 

2. Vitex; foliis anguſtioribus; Cannabis modo diſpoſitis; 
floribus cœruleis. H. . | 

3. Vitex; five Agnus; flore albido- H. R. Par. 

4. Vitex; five Agnus minor; foliis anguſtiſſimis. H. R. 
P, ar, ; "TY 15 

5. Vitex; trifolia; minor; Intlica; rotundifolia. Breyn. 
Prodr. 2. Cara Neſi. H. Mal. 2. Negundo fæmina, 2 
H. A. 1. 187. ** 

This is a Shrub about a Man's Height, of the Bigneſs of a 
Peach-tree, according to Garcias ; or of an Almond-tree, ac- 
cording to Acoſta ; and 
fibrous, of a browniſh Colour without, and whitiſh within, 
with a thin Bark, of a bitteriſh, but when chewed awhile, 
of a ſomewhat acrimonious Tafte ; the Leaves are generally 
three on one Pedicle, two oppoſite, and the third at the End of 
the Rib larger than the others; they are of an oblong-round 
Figure, cuſpidated in the fore Part, with an even Margin, mo- 
derately thick, ſoft, ſmooth, with their upper Face of a dark 
Green, but paler beneath, of a bitter and acrimonious Taſte, 
and a prateful Smell, much like Lavender: According to 
Acoſta, the Leaves have the Taſte and Smell of Sage: The 
Flowers grow many together on common Pedicles, out of No- 
dules, which are produced by Pairs in a decuſſated Order above 
the Origin of the Leaves; theſe Flowers adhere to ſhort Pe- 
dicles, are of a purple-ceruleous Colour, and have the fame 
Smell as the Leaves, only brisker : They conſiſt of five ſhape- 
leſs Petals, with a Rell-ſhaped Neck; one of the Petals is erect 
and broad, but concave and hairy in the interior Part; the 
Neck of the Flower towards that Part of the Leaf has, alſo, 
its interior Part hairy ; the other four Petals are expanded to 
almoſt their Breadth, and more like one another, only thoſe 
next the erect Petal are ſomewhat broader and rounder, the 
others towards the anterior Parts. The Flower is furniſhed 
with four ere&, purple-ceruleous Stamina, which have blackiſh 
and arched Apices, and in the Middle a ſlender, purple-cæru- 
leous Stile [Pointal], with a bifid Cuſpis, inflected towards a 
ceruleous Leaf, and taking its Original from the Rudiment of 
the Fruit [the 5 4 within the Calyx; the Calyx, which 
ſtraitly embraces the lower Neck of the Flower, conſiſts of 
five t, faint-green, cuſpidated Leaves, and is firiated with 
lender Ribs, or Fibres, lengthwiſe : The Fruits are round, and 
ſomewhat oblong Berries, of the ſame Smell with the Flower, 
the greateſt Part of the Berry comprehended within the Calyx, 
and of a faint-green Colour ; but the upper Part, which ap- 
pears above the Calyx, is at firſt rediſh and ſhining, but after- 
wards, when dry, of a black Colour, like Ink: In the Middle 
is an oblong-round Stone, under a green and hard Pulp, which 
is not thoroughly ſoftened with Maturity; the Stone contains a 
whitiſh, caftcleſ; Kernel, 

The Oil of the Root, by Diſtillation, is clear, ſomewhat 

Font of a ſweet, EE penetrating Taſte, and void of 
ell. 
This Tree, ſays Acoſta, is of ſuch frequent Uſe in Medicine 
in theſe Countries [ Malabar, and the adjacent Parts], that 
unleſs it had pleaſed God that a manifold Increaſe of young 
Shoots ſhould ſucceed in the Room of thoſe Branches which are 
cut off, the Trees had long ago been conſumed, or, at leaſt, 
been ny or . * nf oy the 1 the Branches 
are | , the thicker the w, and are always green. 
g Ide Branches, A Flowers, and 1 bruiſed, 
and boiled in Water, or fried or boiled in Oil, are ſucceſsfully 
applied to all Pains, proceeding from what Cauſe ſoever, but 
eſpecially to Pains of the Joints from a cold Cauſe ; and in Tu- 
mors and Contuſions they have ſurpriſing Effects. Some apply 
the ſame to Wounds, and affirm, that in one Night it has re- 
moved the Pain, and digeſted the Matter, 

The bruiſed Leaves are applied to old Ulcers with Suc- 
ceſs ; for they digeſt the contained Matter, cleanſe t Ulcer, 
and cicatrize itz and they are really found to be of fuch Uſe in 


Wounds, Abſceſſes, and Contuſions, as to render the Aſhſtance 


of a Surgeon unneceſſary. The Women ir whole Bodies 
at all Seaſons with the Decoction of the Leaves, and are ſo firmly 
perſuaded that the Flowers, Leaves, and Fruit of the Negundo, 
have a Virtue of Jy Conception, that they would ftone 
any Perſon who ſhould endeavour to convince them of the con- 
trary. The Leaves uſed in Maſtication amend'a fetid Breath. 
Thus far Garcias and Acofta. Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 

6, Vitex; trifolia; minor; Indica 3 ſerrata - Bron. Prod. 

3 | | 


owing in ſandy Places: The Root is 


lous, 2. Benngſ. H. Mal. 2. Ra Hiſt, 2. 1575. - Negurde mas 


Boerh, Ind. alt. Plant. 


Acoſtæ. H. A. 1: 179. 
. Leaves of thi Species grow by Threes and Fives on 


Pedicles, and are of an oblong and pretty narrow Figure, and 


contracted into an acute Point, but rounder and broadeſt at the 
Pedicle: In their fore Part they are more or leſs finely crenated, 
of a darkiſh- green Colour, but clearer in the upper Part; the 
largeſt Leaf is at the Extremity of a Rib; the two next, which 
are larger than the others, adhere to the Middle of the Rib by 
Pedicles not an Inch in Length; the other two Leaves are 
very ſmall, and ſeated on the common Pedicle: In its other 
Characters it agrees with the preceding; its ſerrated Leaves, 
reſembling thoſe of the Sambucm, ſhew it to be the Negundo 
mas of Garcias and Acoſta, Raii Hiſt. Plant, 

The Seeds of the Vitex are effectual in the Hyſteric Paſſion; 
and * Urine, and the Menſes. Hiſt. Plant. adſcripr. 
Boerbaav. a r 4 ; 

VITICELLA. A Name for the Brymja atha. © 

. 22 A Species of white Leproſy. See LE TRA. 

The Characters are; | 


At the Joints of the Branches ſhoot forth Tendrils which - 


claſp and twine themſelves about whatever lies in their Way ; 
the Flower is roſaceous, pentapetalous, and furniſhed with five 
Stamina ; the Ovary grows'in the Bottom of the Flower, is 


furniſhed with a ſhort, hairy Tube, and becomes a ſoft, ſuc- 


eulent Berry, containing feveral Seeds, generally four ; the 
Flowers and Fruit are diſpoſed in Clufters, | 
Boerbaave mentions twelve Sorts of Vitit; which are, 

1. Vitis; ſylveſtris; Labruſca. C. B. P. 299. Labruſca. 


Lemery's Hift. des Drogues. 

This is a Species of Wine which grows, without cultivating, 
by the Sides of Highways, and near Hedges; it bears a very 
ſmall Grape, which, when ripe, becomes black, and ſometimes 
ripens not at all. ; Fo 

The Plant is deterfive and aperitive, and its Fruit is aſtrin- 
gent. Lemery des Drogues. | | 
2. Vitis; vinifera ; ex cujus Uvis acerbis, immaturis, Om- 
rer exprimitur. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 232. Vitis. Offic. Ind. 

ed. 124. Vitis Vinifera. Mont. Ind. 55, THE VINE. © 

The Vine is fo well known to eve Bod „ that it would be 
needleſs to ſpend time in deſcribing it: With us it generally 
runs up the Sides of Houſes, or Walls; in the Wine Coun- 
tries it is planted in Vineyards, as a Standard Tree. The 
Differences of the Grapes, which grow on them, are almoſt as 
many as the Countries they grow in, as to their Colour, 
Tafte, and Largeneſs ; and there is as great a Diverſity in the 
Wines produced from them. Amongſt theſe, the Canary, 
the Malaga Sack, and the Alicant, for ſweet Wines, are 
reckoned 3 the Sherry and Mountain, for dry Stomach 


Wines; the Red and White Port, and the French, to drink 


with Food, are moſt in Eſteem ; and to theſe, for their Ex- 
cellency, and grateful Taſte, may be added the Muſcadine, the 
Smyrna, and Cyprus Wines. 

As to the Nature and Uſe of Wine, there have been fo 

Volumes written about them, that it would be ſuper- 

fluous to ſay much here: Moderately uſed, it is very cordial, 
and of great Service to Mankind. It ſtrengthens the Stomach, 
helps Digeſtion, comforts the Bowcts, and is the beſt Pre- 
ſervative againſt the Plague, Miller's Bat. OF 

The Vine is reckoned, by Theophra ſtus and Varro, amon 
Trees; but becauſe it ſtands in need of Aſſiſtance, and mu 
be forced to trail on the Ground unleſs it meets with ſomethin 
to lay hold of, in order to ſupport itſelf, it can hardly deſerve 
the Name of a Tree, tho? its Trunk ſometimes grows to the 
Size of a Man's „ or, perhaps, Thigh, The Antients 


- numbered it _— rees, with reſpect to its Bigneſs, in which 
om 
1. 


it really exceeds e Trees, according to Phny's Account of 
it, Lib. 14. Cap. 1. There is to be ſeen, he ſays, in the City 
Populonia, an Image of Jupiter, made out of one Vine, 
which has ſtood uncorrupted for many Ages. At Maſſilia 
L Marſeilles] is a public Drinking-bowl, of the ſame Wood; 
and at Metapontum the Temple of Juno is ſupported by Pillars 
made of the Wood of the Vine. The Staircaſe by which 
you afcend to the Temple of Diana, at Epheſus, is made, ay 
they ſay, of the Wood of a ſingle Vine, in the Iſle of Cyprus, 
where Vines grow to an extraordinary Bigneſs: Nor is there 
any Wood of a more durable Nature. There is no End of 
the Growth of this Plant; a whole Houſe, or Villa, has been 
incompaſſed and overſpread with the Branches and ſequacious 
Tendrils of a fingle Vine. At Rome, in the Portico of Livia, 
one Vine, * itfelf upon Poles, overſhades the whole 

Walk ; and the ſame Vine has yielded twelve Amphoras 
of Muſt : They over-top the Elms in every Place; and it is 
reported, that — the Ambaſlador of King Pyrrbus, ad- 
miring the Height of the Vines at Aricia, but * 


: nn ̃ — has Etta t 


the green Sprays 


— 


VIT 


zuſtere Taſte of the Wine, merrily faid of it, that its Mother 
deſerved to hang on ſo high a Gibbet. Thus Pim. be 
C. Bauhine divides the Vitit into the Sativa and Sylveftris ; or 
cultivated and wild: Of the Sativa, or cultivated, there is the 
greater Sort, of which there are very many Species, and the 
i. The Grapes of the larger differ in Colour and Size; for 
in ſome are green, in s whitiſh, or of 'a deep yellow, 
or a deep black · red, or ceruleous, or a light- red. As to Form 
and Size in ſome Species, the Grapes are and of the 
Size and Shape of Prunes, and this Sort may be- Pergulana 
(perched, or ſtaked up); of others the Grapes are round, and 
igger or ſmaller; ſome again have no Grain, or Stones, others 
a» one, or perhaps two; a bearded Grape is more rarely 
to be met with. The leſſer Sort of Vitis bears a black Grape, 
very ſeldom white or yellow, with a very ſmall ſoft Kernel; 
they differ, alſo, in Taſte ; ſome are ſweet, others ſharp, others 
of a muſky Taſte, ſuch as the Vitis iana of Pliny. * 
There is a Difference, alſo, in the Leaves ; for ſome are 
larger, and more deeply cut, as the Italica, the Leaves being 
cut home to the Pedicle, and divided into acute Lobes; others 


are of a leſs Size. Some again are thinner, others thicker ; 


ſome green, others red; others ſpotted ; ſome hard to the 


Touch, others ſoft ; ſome ſmooth, others a little hairy. Thus 


C. Bauhine. | 
Of the Kinds of Grapes Plim thus briefly ſpeaks : The Kinds 
of Grapes, in reſpe& of Size, Colour, Taſte, and Kernels, are 
innumerable, and they are ſtill multiplying upon us; here they 
glitter in Purple, there they ſparkle in Roſe-colour, or ſhine 
in Green; the whitiſh and the · black Sort are common; the 
Bumaſti ſwell like turgid Breaſts, and others run into Length 
with long Kernels like thoſe of Dates, and fo on, | 
That the Kinds of the Vitis, as well as of the Pear-tree and 
 Apple-tree, are innumerable, was acknowledged by the An- 
tients; ſince, as Pliny truly ſays, they are almoſt as as 
the Differences of Soil, and new Sorts are produced every J 
and ever will be produced ; but it would be extrethalydificule. 
not to ſay impoſſible, to accommodate the antient Names of 
Vines to the moſt noted and cultivated modern Species, and, 
therefore, we ſhall not attempt it. as having neither Means 
nor Leiſure for ſuch an Undertaking. 

3. Vitis; Corinthiacz ; ſive Apyrina. F. B. 2. 72. Boer 


Ind. A. 2. 232. Uvue paſſæ minores, Paſſula. e. Uv 


paſſa minores, vel Paſſulæ Corinthiace. C. B. P. 299. Co- 
rinthiacæ. Park. Theat. THE CURRANT VI NE. 

. Theſe are a ſmaller Sort of Grapes, which took their Name 
from their growing in Plenty about Corinth, though we have 


them rr Zant and Cephalonia; theſe they only 


gather off the Bunches, and lay them to dry in the Sun, and 
ſo put them up in large Buts. . = 

Both theſe, and the Uvz paſſe majorer, are opening and 
pectoral, helpful againſt Coughs and Conſumptions. 

The Currants are more uſed in the Kitchen, than in Medi- 
cine. Miller's Bot. Off. | | 

Currants are of a temperate Quality, mitigate the Heat in 
Fevers, allay Thirſt, and looſen the Belly. Dale. 

4. Vitis; Apiana 3 Plinio. - C. B. P. 298. Uva Muſcha- 
tella. Car. Step. Præd. Ruſt. 342. 

5. Vitis; Pergulana ; acinis Prunorum magnitudine & 
forma. C. B. P. 298. 

6. Vitis; folio Apii. F. B. 2. 73. 

J. Vitis; alba; dulcis. A B. 2. 73. 
ä 8. Vitis; Frontiniaca. C. B. P. 299. 
Vitis; nigra; dulcis; Vintint dicta. 

10. Vitis; multiplex ; alia ; pro diverſitate, quæ obtinet in 
atinis ratione coloris, ſaporis, magnitudinis, admodum vari 
cultuque induſtrii Vindemiatoris ſemper nova. 4 

11. Vitis; quinquefolia; Canadenſis; ſcandens. 7. 613. 
Edera, guinguefolia Canadenfis. Corn. 100. | 

12. Vitis; vulpina dicta; Virginiana ; alba. Pluln. Alm. 
392. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 

The'Leaves, with the Tendrils of the Vine; being bruiſed, 
and applied, mitigate Pains of the Head, and with Polenta, 
cool the burning Heat and Inflammation of the Stomach, The 
Leaves applied alone have the ſame Effect, as being of a tefri- 
gerating and aſtringent Quality. The Juice of the ſame drank, 

effectual in the Dyſentery, Spitting of Blood, the Stomachic 
Paſſion, and the Green ſickneſs. The Tear of the Vine, 
which is a ſort of Gum, and concretes about the Stock, taken 
in Wine, expels the Stone, and uſed by way of Unction, cures 
the Lichen, Pſora, and Le firſt prepared by an Affriction 
of the Parts with Nitre. The ſame with Oil, frequently uſed 
2 the 1 © Ahn but the 
moſt efficacious t Purpoſe is, the Liquor diſcharged from 

Exudation when burning, which, alſo, 
removes Myrmecia [a kind of little black Warts]. The Aſhes 
of the Sprays, with the expreſſed Huſks of the Lin Vine- 


gar, cure a Condyloma and Thymus, affecting the Parts abou 

the Anus, bei * wi fe, The Tame is effeQual 1 
Luxations, and the Bites of Vipers, und applied with Oil of 
Roſes, Rue, and * is good for an Inflammation of the 
Spleen. Botaniſts aſcribe ſtill more Mrtues to the Aſhes and 
Lixiyium prepared of them; but there ſeems to be but little 
Difference botween the Aſhes of Woods and their Lixivia, ex- 
cept in their containing more or fewer Salts to emit them. 

Grapes, in the Opinion of Galm, ure the chief of all au- 
tumnal Fruit, more nutritive than any of the {6us Sort, 
or ſuch as will not keep, and have lealt of a bad Juice, eſpeci- 
ally when | fy | 
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All freſh Grapes diſturb the Belly, and inflite the Stomach, 
for which Reaſon they are forbidden to be eaten in Feber; but 
after they have been gathered und hung awhile, they are more 
innocent, and not only good for the Stomach, but reſtore A 
loſt Appetite, and conſequently are of Service in Languiſhings ; 
they, alſo, render the Body ſoluble. But there is a very con- 
ſiderable Difference in Gn 'The ſweet are moſt nutritive, 
and fatten the Body, cauſe Inflations in the Stomach, and pro- 
voke to Stool; auſtere Grapes, on the contrary, nouriſh but lit- 
tle, and bind the Belly. F.B. . 

I remember to have read ſomewhere of a German Matron, 
who, during the whole Time of Vintage, which laſted a Month 
or two, in which ſhe lived upon Grapes, never uſed to drink, 
which ſhews that Grapes are to quench "Thirſt. 

Every body knows, ſays Pailadius, that the larger Grapes, 
which make the fineſt Shew, and are of an hard and dry Grain, 
are brought to the Table ; but the moſt fruitful, which have 
the tendereſt Skin, and the richeſt Taſte, and eſpecially ſuch 48 
ſooneſt fade, are ſet aſide for the Preſs. 5 

Vitis, according to Donatus, in Eunuch. comes from Vico, 
which Fe/tus on gu by alligare, to tye; and Nonius, b 
vincire, to bind about; and infleFere, to inſlect or bend. 
Raii Hit. Plant. * | | ; 

The diſtilled Water of the Tops of Vines cut in the Spring, 
is aperient, deterſiye, and of Service in the Stone, and Nephri- 
tis; and, uſed externally, is good to deterge the Eyes. The 
Leaves and Tendrils are aſtringent and refrigerating, and pro- 
per in a Diarrhoea and Hæmorrhages, and are uſed in Fomen- 
tations of the Feet ;; the young Branches or Sprays, are aperi- 
tive. The immature Fruits of the Vitis are called Arreſæ, 
and the mature Uve, which increaſe an Appetite, and provoke 
to Stool. The Fruits dried in the Sun, are called Uvz paſt, 
or Paſſule, the largeſt of which are the Uve Damaſcene, the 
ſmaller Uve Corinthiace, which latter are ſerviceable in Coughs, 
and to expectorate Phlegm, and to render the Body ſoluble. 
The Leaves boiled, are — the Water, which diſtils 
ſpontaneouſly from the Plant, deterges cutaneous Deſedations 
of the Face, The Tartar extra from French Wines, 
is red; from German Wines, white, Hi. Plant. adſcript. 
Boerhaav. | 
| There are ſeveral Sorts of Raifins uſed, though Dale men- 
tions only the two following : | 

1. Paſſuls Damaſcene. Offic. Paſſulz maxime ; frve Da- 
ma ſcenæ, Zibebe dictæ. Schrod. IV. p. 172. Vitis Damaſceng. 
Hort. Reg. Par. 186. Tourn. Inſt. 613. | 

The Zibebe ſtoned, and infuſed in a convenient Quantity of 
Spring- water, or a proper diſtilled Water, make a grateful Sort 
of Drink for fick Perſons, and good to quench Thirſt. The 
Stones have an aftringent Virtue, and are proper in Vomitings 
and Fluxes of the Belly, whether uſed internally or externally ; 
they are roaſted and triturated for theſe Purpoſes, Schrod. 

2. UvA PAS8A MAJOR, Off. Uva poſe major Buuas . 
Grecis ferte. C. B. P. 299. RAISINS OF THE SUN. 
Raiſins of the Sun are made of the Grapes after the ſollow- 
ing manner: Cut the Stalks off the Bunches they deſign for 


that Uſe almoſt in two in the Middle, and by that means hin- 


der the Sap from coming to them in any Quantity, and let them 
thus on the Branches, till by DefeR of Nouriſhment, and 
the Heat of the Sun, they- are ſufficiently cured ; when they 
are put up into, Cafks for Uſe, The Malaga Raiſins: are ma- 
naged another Way : They dip the Bunches of ripe Grapes in 
a boiling-hot Lye, made of the Aſhes of Vine-ſtalks, taking 
them out preſently, and then lay them on Boards in the Sun 
- ary, and afterwards they are packed up ini Frails, Miller's 
ot. Off. Vs 
Raiſins of the Sun, as well as the Zibebe, and Currants, are 
all hot or temperate, lenient, looſen the Belly, correct Acri- 
mony, are grateful to the Stomach, Lungs, and Liver, and mi- 
tigate a Cough. Sehroder. | 1 
EKaiſins, by theit acrimonious and penetrating Heat, vellicate 
the Teeth and Gums, and do them no ſmall Injury, by diſpoſi 
them, when frequently eaten, to Putrefaction. ii 72 


'Virrs ALBA. See Bu vo ALJSA, 


Viris 


* 


Virrs Io a. 4 
ne Bell-ſhaped, 20d be grewic 
; cr 18 Is, 2 5 
In it a 1 Ovary, which becomes a ſoft umbilicated Berry, 
full of Juice, * 09, Seeds, | 

Brerhaave mentions five Sorts of Vitis Idæa; which are, 
I. Vitis Idas; foliis is ; crenatis 3 fructu nigricante. 
C. B. P. 40. Tourn. Inft, 608. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 1. Myr- 
tillus. Offic, Vitis Idea anguloſa. J. B. $89: Raii 1 * 2. 
140 _ K 775 Vaccinia nigra. Ger. 1229. Emac. 
1415. C RTLES, or. BLLL- BERRIES. | 

The Bill-berry Buſh is a ſmall low Shrub about a Foot high 
or more; with many tough, flexible, angular green T wigs, bear- 
ing ſmall, oblong, round-pointed Leaves, crenated about the 
Edges, among which the Flowers grow 2 ſhort Foot- 
Nalks, of a red dull Colour, in Shape of a Bottle, which are 
ſucceeded by round umbilicated Fruit, as big as Juniper-berries, 
and much of their Colour, full of a pleaſant ſweet purple Juice. 
It grows in Heaths among Fern, in a Soil, and in thin 
woody Places; and flowers in Aay, and the Fruit is ripe in 
July. The Fruit only is uſed, and that but ſeldom in the 
Shops | 


Bill-berties are cooling, binding, and grateful to the Sto- 
mach, and of uſe in Fluxes or Hæmorrhages. Simon Paulli 
ſays, they are much uſed againſt the Scurvy in Norway, and 


other Northern Countries. An agreeable Syrup may be made of 
2 Jakce, and uſed in all the fore - named Intentions. Miller's 
u. Off 


' Theſe Berries, according to Dodonzus, are cold and dryi 
with a manifeſt Aſtriction. They are good for an hot Stomach, 
- quench Thirſt, mitigate the Heat of burning Fevers, bind the 

Belly, ſtop Vomiting, cure a Dyſentery proceeding from yel- 
low Bile, and are effectual in the Cholera Morbus. But for 
theſe Purpoſes the Rob or Juice, inſpiſſated with Sugar or Ho- 
ney, is far preferable to the Berries, becauſe theſe being of a 

cold Nature, being eaten crude, are' offenſive to a cold and 
weak Stomach, and diſturb rather than bind the Belly, But 
Caſp. Hoffman thinks, that the Berries which grow in the Sun- 
ſhine, and are throughly ripe, are by no means of ſo cold a 
Nature as to injure a cold Stomach by their Crudeneſs. 

The ſame Author is of Opinion, that the black Wortle-ber- 
ries may rightly and larly be ſubſtituted in the room of 
Myrtle- berries with theſe Conditions: Firſt, that you take ſuch 
as grow in Northern Countries, and not in Italy or Spain : 
Secondly, that they be not perfectly ripe : Thirdly, that they 
be not green or freſh gathered, but dry'd : Laſtly, that you 
take not the crude Juice, which is conſiderably refrigerating 
from its immoderate Aqueouſneſs, and ſomewhat aſtringent, 
but inſpiſſated into a Rob. | 
That this Juice is of fine Parts, and vehemently aſtringent, 
js evident from the Marks or Stains which it leaves on the 
Hands and Mouths of thoſe who eat the Berries, and which can 
hardly be waſhed out; hence it is uſed to dye Linen and Paper 
of a cerulean or ſky-blue Colour. | 


The Shepherds and Peaſants, who are Inhabitants of moun- 


tainous Countries, delight to eat the Berries z for their Sweet- 
neſs is accompanied with an Acidity, which is very grateful to 
the Palate. Raii Hift. Plant. | 
2. Vitis Idæa 3 Zeylanicaz odoratiſſima. 7. 608. Myrtus 
Zeylanica, odoratiſſima, Baccis niveis, monococcis. H. L. 435. 
Vitis Mæa; AÆthiopica; Buxi minoris folio; floribus al- 

bicantibus. H. J. 1. 125. Buxus, Africana, folio oblongiori, 
non ſerrato. Indic. 238. H. R. D. ä 
4. An Vitis Idæa; foliis Myrti anguſtiſſimis; longis ; alter- 
nis? | 

5. An Vitis Idza? Due Buxus, Africana, rotundifolia, ſer- 
rata. P. B. Prodr.? Plukn. Phyt. T. 18. H. R. D. Boerh, 
Ind. alt. Plant. | FORT 
It is called Vitis from its tough flexible Branches, with the 
Epithet of /dea, becauſe in former Times it grew plentifully on 
Mount Jaa. | | | 

The Berrids are aſtringent, and uſeful in the Diarrhea and 
Dyſentery : Of the expreſſed Juice is 0 N a Rob, which 
is excellent for theſe Diſtempers. H. Plant. adſeript. 
Boerhaav. | | 

Beſides the foregoing Species of Vitis Idea, Dale mentions 
the following; | | 

Vaccinia. Offic. Vaccinia nigra fruttu majore. Park. 
Theat. 145 5 Vitis Idea 1 5 quibuſdam, Myriillus 

andis, J. B. 1. 518. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1487. Synop. 3. 457- 
Journ. Inſt, 608. Fitis 1dea oo ſubrotundis exalbiats. 
C. B. P. 4/0. Fitts Idas of us ſubrotundis, Ger. 129. 
Emac. 1416. THE GREAT BILL-BERRY.. 

This Plant is pretty ſhrubby, with a Multitude of round, 
ramous Branches, a Cubit and half in Length, covered with a 


light-red Bark, and of a pretty ſolid and Subſtance. Clu- 


others, eſpecially when eaten pretty ſreely. The Leaves and 


fins fays the Branches ſometimes ſpread on the Ground, are 
tough, and covered ſometimes with an aſh-coloured, ſometimes 
a reddiſh „ _ are of the Size of thoſe of the 
conunon Vitis ldæa anguloſa, oblong, but round, glabrous, 
not 6 * 2 like N of the other, ſomewhat —_— 
in ower Part, or, ing to Cligſius, whitiſh and venous, 
of an aſtringent and 3 Tafte, and caducous, The 
Flower is like that of the common Sort, White inclining 
Purple, concave, the pe being cut into five. Lobes, re- 
ed out wards, and furniſhed with its proper Stamina. The 
Berries, which are equal to thoſe of the — or Ayr tus 
Tarentina, have a broader Umbilicus, whence proceeds an 
Apex; whence it happens, that the Berries are not ſo round 
as thoſe of the common Vitis ldæa. They adhere to pretty 
long Pedicles, are of a grateful, ſubacid, and-vinous Tafte, 
and contain ſome minute yellowiſh Grains. The Root is hard, 
ligneous, and abounds with capillary Fibres. 9 55 
It delights in cold and mountainous Places: Cluſius ſound it 
among the Auſtrian and Stirian Alps; and Fobn Baubine in the 
Mountains of Burgundy, and other like Places. We have obſerv'd 
it in the mountainous Parts of Cumberland, and in great 
near Gambleſby ſix Miles from Perith, in the marſh 
on both Sides of the Rode. | 
The Hunters and Ploughmen aſcribe an inebriating Quality 
to the Berries, as we are aſſured by Du Ghoul, Camergrius, and 


Plenty 
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Branches are of the fame Uſe to the Sileſian Dyers, as the 
Sedum Alpinum to thoſe who live in the Countries amongſt the 
Alps. Raii Hift. Plant. | N 
VITIs MARINA. See Fucus MARINA. | 
ViTis NIGRA. See BRYONIA NIGRA, = , 
ViT1s SYLVESTRIS, #rifolia. A Name for the Toxiceden- 
dron ; triphyllum ; glabrum. 8 85 
ViTis VINIT ERA. See VIrIS. | | 
VITISALTUS. The ſame as ChoREA Saxcri Vir. 
VITREA TABULA. The internal Table of the Cranium. 
Sea LATTE: 5 arbor | 
VITREUS HUMOR. ,. The vitreous Humour of the Eye. 


See OcuLvs. 45 h | | 
VITRIFICATIO. Vitrification; that is, the Converfion 


of any Body into Glaſs: 

VITRIOLUM. Vitriol, | 

Dale mentions three Sorts of Vitriol ; which are, | 

1. Vitriolum caruleum ſeu Romanum. Offic, Vitriolin 
cæruleum. Charlt. Foſſ. 11. Vitriolum Cyprinum cœruleum. 
Worm. 25. Chalcalthum Cyprinum. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 

39. Matth. 1 Gr Romanum coctum. 

entm. 14. BLUE, or RIOL, and CE- 
LESTIAL STONE. * 

It is a chrftalline Subſtance, ceruleous, or reſembling the 
Sapphire, compact like Sugar-candy, and of an acid, auſtere, 
acrid; and aſtringent Taſte. It is either made of a Solution 
and Cryſtallization of Copper, or imported from Cyprics and the 
Eaſi-Indies. | 3 ; 

Roman Vitriol is heating, drying, highly aſtringent, and cor- 
ſtipating, provokes Vomiting, and expels Worms. Schroder. 
This Sort is eſteemed the beſt for Medicinal Uſe, and is ve.y 
much commended for the Scabies and Ulcers contracted from 
the Lues Venerea. Worm. It is the Baſis of Digby's ſympa- 
thetic Powder, and cures the Scabies and Lepra. 

2. Vitriolum viride. Offic. Charlt. Foſſ. 11. Vitriolum vi- 
ride ſeu Romanum. Tourn. Matth. Med. 185. Chalcantbum 
viride fattitium ; Atramentum Sutorium Officinarum. Schw. 
N Atramentum viride durum ſolide coctum. 13. GREEN 

ITRIOL, or COPPERAS. 

This, alſo, is a cryſtalline Subſtance, but of an herbaceous 
Colour, and more granulated and grumous like common Sal: : 
It has the Taſte of the preceding. | 

There are two Sorts of Green Fitriol. Le 

3. VirrIoLUM ALBUM. Office. Worm. 25. Geof. 
Prælect. 106. - Charlt. Foſſ. 11. Cbalcanttum candidum. 
Aldrov. Muf. Metall. KELL Atramentum album dur um fof- 
file. Kentm. 13. WHITE COPPERAS. | 

White Copperas is a white granulous Subſtance, concreted 
like white Sugar, of the Taſte of Green Vitriol; it is imported 
to us from Germany, being found in the Mines of Geſſalaer, 
of the Figure of Icicles, aud tranſparent. 

I agrees in Virtues with Green Vitriol; but is more uſed in 
Collyria than the other Vitriols. There is, alſo, prepared an 
— Emetic of bits Copperas diſſolved in Water, and 
coagulated by boiling to the Conſiſtence of White Sugar, as 
we are informed by Geoffroy Prælect. 106. who thinks Tourne- 
fort miſtaken in affirming, that it is made of Engliſh. Vitris! 
diſſolved in Water, and boiled till the Water is evaporated ; 
what remains conſiſting of pretty large grumous Maſſes re- 
ſembling White Sugar, which being expoſed to the ae 

| 25 
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z yellowiſh Colour on the Outſide. This Puri is of great 


ſe in Styptic Waters, in Dying, and in making Ink. Dale. 

Some derive the Name Vitriol from Vitrum, becauſe it has 
the Colour and Trani 
aazarits, as if it were an EMoreſcence of 'Braſs; and in La- 
tin Atramentum Sutorium, becauſe it is uſed in blacking Leather. 
Vitriol is either natural or factitious. The'former-is found in 
Cryſtals, or. Stris, ſticking to the Roofs of Mines; and the 
latter is made by boiling the vitriolic Veins. of ſome mineral 
Ores in Water, and afterwards letting them ſtand in the Cold 
to cryſtallize ; or by corrupting and fermenting the Pyrztes, or 
Marcaſite, and then mixing it with Water, from which Vitriol 
is afterwards obtained by Coction and Cryſtallization. "This 

ay of making Vitriol ſeems to have been unknown to the 
Greeks. | 

White Vitriol is brought from Germany, made up in 
Loaves, like Sugar, and is of a ſweetiſn aſtringent Taſte : 
They are miſtaken who think that white Vitriol of Goflar is 
only the Green, calcined by the greateſt of Fire; for 
it is found in proper Mines, like a downy Effloreſcence, which 
being diſſolved in Water, to a due Conſiſtence, is afterwatds 
boiled till it concretes into a white Maſs, like Sugar. Some- 


times little Pieces of it are found in the ſame Mines, tranſparent 


like Cryſtal. This Vitriol contains an imperfe& Iron Ore, or, 
rhaps, an Iron Ore mixed with Calamine or Lead. Blue 
Vitrial is dry to the Touch, and concreted into blue Cryſtals, 


= 


like Sapphires, of a rhomboidal Figure, flattened, and conſiſting 


of ten Sides. It is brought from ſeveral Places, efpecially 
from Hungary and Cyprus; and its beautiful blue Colour 1s 
owing to the Copper which it contains. The Taſte of it is 
very acrid and auſtere, Green. Vitriol has different Names, 
from the different Places where it is found ; as Roman, Swediſh, 
Engliſh, and French. It contains a large Portion of Tron, 
from whence its green Colour js .derived'; It is kept in the 
Shops, either in large thomboidal Cryſtals, or in Heaps of ſmall 
cryſtal Grains, ſometimes a little unctuous, and fticking to the 

ds. It is of an acid ſtyptic Taſte ; and indeed it cannot 


well be ſuppoſed to have any other, Vitriol being an acrid Salt, 


which having corroded Iron or Braſs coagulates with them, and 
concretes into a pellucid Maſs, either of a green or blue Co- 
lour, according to the Metal which it has diflolved. Some Au- 
thors mention likewiſe red Vitriol ; but I have not been able to 
learn what it is. es | 
Vitriol is obtained by various Arts from Waters, Earths, vi- 
triolic Stones, and eſpecially from the Pyrites, In Galen's 
Time, blue Vitriol was made in Cyprus, by the Heat of the 
Sun exhaling the Humidity of à vitriolic Water. In ſome 
Places of Hungary, the fame Vitriol is now made by boiling 
and evaporating a Water of the fame Kind, and the green Vi- 
triol is made by a Method not much different, in other Places 
of Germany. In ſome Places it is made by frequent Ablutions 
of an Aſh-coloured Earth, marked with Spots of different Co- 
lours; ſome of which look like the Ruſt of Iron, others like 


| Verdegriſe, with a ſtrong ſulphureous Smell, and an unpleaſant 


bitter Taſte: This Vitriol is therefore ſed of a Mixture 
of Iron and Copper; and accordingly its Colour is a Mixture 
of Blue and Green, In England, at the Diftance of about a 
League from London, ear Viria is made from the Pyrites, 
which are heavy denſe Stones of a dark Colour on the Out- 
ſide, but their inner Surface is radiated from the Centre to the 
Circumference, the Rays ſhining like Bath Metal: They are 


perfectly inſipid to the Taſte, and by being expoſed to the 


open Air, for a ſufficient Length of Time, they acquire an 
inward Kind of Fermentation, and ſpontaneouſly fall to Pieces. 
In the Cracks or Openings, we obſerve a certain Sort of white; 
ſaline, downy EMoreſcence, of an acid ſtyptic Taſte. After- 
wards the whole Subſtance of the Stone is diſſolved, and falls 
into a fine Powder of a faline and vitriolic Taſte, and ſulphu- 
reous Smell. If freſh Pyrites be burned, and calcined in the 
Fire, the Fumes which they emit ſmell like Brimſtone, and a 
red Calx remains, which contains ſome Iron and Copper. The 
Way of extracting Vitriot from the Pyrites is this: 

The entire Stones are ſpread about in a large Area; the 
Height of about three Feet; and there lie expoſed to the 
Ni for three Years, being turned one in fix Months, that the 
Rays of the Sun may calcine them the better, and the Rains 
penetrate them — eaſily. By this means they are reduced 
to a vitriolic Earth, which being well waſhed with Rain-water, 
the Liquor is afterwards conveyed by Pipes into Ciſterns: 

hen they boil it to a due Conſiſtence, in leaden Veſſels, 
throwing in a Quantity of old Iron, which is pf@ently con- 
ſumed by the Lixivium. Afterwards the Liquor is ſet to cool 
in other en Veſſels, with Sticks fixed a-crofs, about which 
the Vitripl cryſtallizes: 


© © The Prim ef end La ace very fall! of Sagt 
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preparing Vitriol from them, ſhall be related 
in ſpeaking of that Mineral. Sulphur is obtained from theſe 


of Glaſs; in Greet it is named 


Vit 


 Pyrites, fer Deſeenſum, and then the remaining Maſs is dal- 


cined, and afterwards made into a Lixivium z which being 
ſtrained, is boiled in leaden Veſſels, and then ſet to cryſtallize, 
as before, in a cold Placſdee. . B 
A 1 — cen turn l of Haliotrepium 
into a faint pur r, coagulates Milk, turns Syrup of 
Violets to a greeniſh Colour, _ does not x at Solotion of 
corroſive Sublimate. When it is mixed with a Solution of Salt 
of Tartar, or Lime-water, the Colour becomes a. little yel⸗/ß 
lowiſh, and it communicates a black or dark - e Tin 0 

to the Infuſion of Galls, which indeed is peculiar to Vitriol. 

By Diſtillation an acid Spirit is obtained from Vitriol; by a 
very great degree of Fire, called by the Name of the Spirit or Oil 
o ttriol, which turns the Lincture of Heliatropium, and Syrup of 
Violets, to the Colour of Fire, coagulates Milk and Blood, and 
raiſes a ſtrong Fermentation and Heat with any alcaline Salt, The 


Oil of Vitriol, of that ogg 65 Liq r obtained from it b 


iſtillation, when mixed with common Water, raiſes an inten 
Heat; with Sal Ammoniac it raiſes an Efferveſcence, but ge- 
nerates Cold, though the Fumes that ariſe. feel hot. 
After this Dittillation is over, à blackiſh or red Earth res 
mains in the Retort, calle Colcathar, and it is the Calx o 
Crocus of either Iron or Copper, according to the Nature 
the Vitriol that hath been diſtilled. From this Proceſs it ls evi- 
dent, that Vitriol is compoſed of an acid Salt, ſubdued by me- 
tallic Parts; which is, alſo, caſily demonſirated from the arti- 
ficial Ways of products Vitriol. If Spirit of Vitriol be 
poured on the Filings of Iron, a very go Vitriol is obtained; 
and if Cons Plates, ftratified with Sulphur, be calcined in 4 
Crucible, the Water in which this Calx is made to boil for ſome 
time, if evaporated, will leave behind a true blue VItriol. 
The Virtues aſcribed by Chymiſts to Vitriol are paſt Belief; 
neither do we find the Event to anſwer their Promiſes. Dis/- 
cor ider mentions an emetic Quality of it ; and ſays, that, diſ- 
ſolved in Water, it is good againſt Worms in the Inteſtines, and 
after. eating poiſonous Fung. He tells us farther, that this So- 
lution, ſnuffed up the Noſe, purges the Head, and reckons it 
among the aſtringent, heating, and cauſtic Medicines, ' Pliny © 
commends it in Diſeaſes of the Eyes, Fluxes of the Blood, 


and for the Cure of Ulcers, and Galen made Uſe of it in 


Collyriums. At preſent it is uſed as an Emetie, Vermifuge, 
Styptic, Detergent, and Antiphlogiſtic ; but is ſeldom given 
inwardly without Preparation. Externally, white Vitriol is 
rincipally uſed in Collyriums, to allay an Inflammation of the 
yes, and ſtop their Running; and it is thus preſcribed : 
Take of white Vitriol, owe n of Roſe, gr Plantain- 
water, one Ounce : Let the Vitriol be diſſolved in the 
Water, and ſtrain the Solution, which, if jt be too acrid, 
may be made milder, by the Addition of moreWater. Or, 


Take of the common or Florentine Orris, a Scruple ; Roſe 
and Plantain-water, of each three Ounces: Boil them 
over a gentle Fire till a third Part be conſumed; and in 
the ſtrained Liquor diſſolve eight Grains of Vittiol for 4 

Collyrium. ; 5 | 


Powder of blue Vitriol is applied to the Extremities of the 
bleeding Veſſels; in Wounds, and ſtops. the Bleeding, by cau- 
terizing the Vellels, and coagulating the Blood. | 
1 1 of Vitriol, the firſt is Purificationg 
called Gilla of Vitriol, in which white Vitriol is moſtly made 
uſe of; it is purified by Solutions, ſtraining and drying, twice 
or thrice repeated; and then being taken, from a Scruple to a 
Dram at a Doſe, in a proper Vehicle, will excite Vomiting: 
This is recommended by Paracelſis, and other Chymiſts, as an 
excellent Emetic, as not only cleanſing the Stomach, by gentle 
Vomiting, but, alſo, ſtrengthening both Stomach and Tater: 


tines afterward, by its Aftringency : Whence it is given with 


Succeſs in Diarthceas and Dyſenteries. ' This Gilla was very 

much in Uſe before antimonial Emetics were known, and the 

888 Tpecacuatiha was diſcovered, but is now almoſt left off, 
c. ; —— 
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the Matter may grow yellow, and begin to appear red 
* X . af 
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at the Sides of the Veſſels. Now let all cool: The Long- 
necks will be cracked: Take out the Matter, and beat 
it to Powder ; it will be of a yellow Colour. This is the 
Calcination of Vitriol, in order for diſtilling the Spirit, 
and Oil thereof, This Operation ought to precede, other- 
wiſe the Diſtillation would be tedious, on account of the 
Time required, to draw over the aqueous , or elſe 
the Receivers would crack, on account of that Phlegm 
ariſing hot into them; and the Diſtilling - veſſels, alſo, 
burſt, as being forced by the melted Matter. Hence the 
Matter is to be calcined only ſo long as till it ceaſes to 
melt in the Fire. In this firſt Part of the Operation the 
eight Pounds of Vitriol are reduced to five. 


2. Put theſe five Pounds of calcined Vitriol, firſt bruiſed, 
into a ſtrong Long-neck. Let the Long-neck be large 
enough to hold double the Quantity; ſet it in a Furnace 
when properly placed in the Furnace, and the Wall is 

built up, apply an Adapter to the Mouth of the Long- 
neck, luting it on carefully, with a Mixture of Clay and 
Lime; wrap a wet Linen Rag about the other End of the 
Adapter, and apply thereto a very capacious Glaſs Re- 
eviver, ſo as exactly to fit, and fo as the Adapter ma 

not reach above two Inches into it. Let this Receiver gell 
horizontally upon a Bench, ſo that the Axis both of the 
Receiver, the Adapter, and the Long-neck, may lie in 
the ſame horizontal Plane, left otherwiſe the Neck of the 
Adapter, or the Receiver, ſhould be preſſed upon. Lute 
the ſecond Juncture in the ſame manner as the firſt, and 

put Linen Rags about it, ſpread with the ſame Luting ; 
and thus leave the Veſſels for twenty-four Hours, that 

the Luting may grow dry. | | 


3- Make the Fire with proper Cautions ; a white Fume will 
firſt riſe, and the Receiver grow warm ; keep the Fire 
up in this State for ſix Hours ; oily Veins will afterwards 
run down the Sides of the Receiver; and in this State 
again continue the Fire for ſix Hours ; then for fix Hours 
longer keep it up to its utmoſt Height, that the Long-neck 
may be thoroughly red-hot; a thick Oil will thus come 
over. If the ſhould paſs through the Luting, put 
a Linen Rag, ſpread with the ſame, and well heated upon 
the Crack; and thus it will be ſtopped: Though the Fire 
ſhould be ever ſo long continued, the Vapour would not 
ceaſe to riſe, but ogy eo 196 would not defray the Coſt; 
ſo that I judge eighteen Hours ſufficient. Now, there- 
fore, let all cool, till the Adapter is but juſt warm, and 
the Receiver grown quite cold. 


4. Have then ready at hand a Bottle with a narrow Neck, 
and fitted with a wide Glaſs funnel; then carefully moiſten 
the Rags, and the Luting applied to the Mouth of the 
Receiver, and take them away gently, with Care to pre- 
vent the Dirt from falling in, the Fume from coming out 
| lo as to prove offenſive, and the Glaſs from cracking, by 
being moved obliquely. Take it therefore away in a ſtrait 
Line, and avoid the noxious Fumes. Cleanſe the Mouth 
of the Receiver, that no Luting may drop in ; then pour 
the Liquor out of the Funnel into the Bottle, ſtop it up, 
and ſet by the Receiver for the like Purpoſes. - I have uſu- 
ally thus obtained one-and-twenty Ounces of thick, black, 
ſtrong, and ſmoking Oil of Vitriol. A red, blackiſh, 
light, powdery, auſtere Calx, remains in the Long-neck, 
to the Quantity of fifty-two Ounces ; ſo that five. Ounces 
are loſt in the Operation. | 


Ns. 


And thus the Oil or Spirit of Vitriol is prepared, which has 
numerous Uſes in Chymiſtry and Medicine; for it is a moſt 
werful ponderous Acid, and a great Preſervative, though 
itſelf a Cauſtic; and hence Vitriol conſiſts of this, and Col- 
cothar, and Phlegm. This Oil of Vitriol will ſcarce boil 
without a Fire of ſix hundred Degrees. If put into a Glaſs 
Body, and urged with a Sand-heat. of 8 Degrees, 

it yields its wild ſuffocating Spirit and Water, then changes 
from black to limpid, and mes exceedin nderous 
and fiery; and if poured into a Glaſs wet with Water, it 
produces ſuch a Heat as inſtantly to crack the Glaſs : It at- 
tracts Water out of the Air. If four Ounces of this Oil 
be, by a Sand-heat, diſtilled in a little Retort, with a long 


and very curved Neck, ſo as that one Drop may follow an- 


other at the Diſtance of ſix Seconds, and fall into fair Water, 
contained at the Bottom of the Retort, as pure and perfect 
+ an acid Spirit will be thus obtained, as Oil of Sulphur by the 
Bell: But this requires a ſkilful Operator. Each Drop, 

' when it falls into the Water, makes an Hiſſing, as if Fire 
had fallen therein: But if a falling Drop touches the Glaſs, 
it immediately cracks it, as if it were cut with a Diamond. 


VI. T 


If a Fire be uſed, the Neck of the Retort cracks, 


the Labour isloſt, and a pernicious —_— Fume exhales, 


which ought to be cautiouſly avoided. This Proceſs is other- 
wiſe noble, and of excellent Uſe, at may be learnt from a 
prudent Exerciſe of 8 and Medicine. Paracelſus 
deſcribes the beſt Me of preparing this Spirit to be by 
. diſtilling recent Vitriol to Dryneſs, in a Veſſel of Heſſian 
Earth, and cohobating the Liquor upon the Remainder, the 
oftener the better, at laſt uſing the utmoſt Violence of Fire; 
and by this means he promiſes a Liquor ſerviceable in many 
| Caſes, The Direction is ingenuous, and Artifſt-like, pro- 
vided the Veſſel be kept from burſting by too large a Quan- 
tity of the dry Vitriol. The Caution is to uſe a little Quan- 
05 at once, in a Proportion to the Veſſel. Boerhaave's 


The Maſs that remains after the Diftillation of Vitriol, called 


Colcotbar, is a red martial Earth, ſtill impregnated with ſome 


Quantity of acid Salt, and by often waſhing and drying, it be- 
comes an Aſtringent, which is uſed externally to ſtop Bleeding 
in Wounds ; and from the Water in which it is waſhed, a 
Salt is obtained, called the fixed Salt of Vitriol, or Salt of Cal- 
cothar. When the Colcothar has not been much calcined, it 
remains white and pellucid, not emetic, but diuretic, and ape- 
rient, Though this Salt is ſo much fixed as not to riſe by a 
very. great Degree of Heat, continued for ſeveral Days, yet it 
is eaſily made volatile by means of Borax, and is ſublimated in 
the Form of filver-coloured faline Flowers. This is the ſeda- 
tive Salt of the great Homberg, and is thus prepared: | 


Take the fixed Salt of Vitriol well calcined, and Borax, of 
each two Ounces : Diſſolve them ſeparately in four Pints 
of warm Water ; and then, having mixed the Solutions, 
paſs the turbid Liquor through Cap-paper, and then diſtil 
it in a Glaſs Alembic, to Dryneſs; which being done, 

white ſaline filver-coloured Flowers will be ſublimed. 
Theſe are to be gathered, and kept for Uſe. The fixed 
Salt that remains in the Bottom of the Alembic, by a new 

Affuſion of Water, may be fitted for a new Diſtillation, 
which being continued to Dryneſs, freſh Flowers will ariſe ; 
and this Operation may be repeated till all the Salt is ſub- 
limed. The ſame Preparation may be obtained by taking 
Oil of Vitriol inſtead of the fixed Salt, and mixing it with 
twice its Weight of Borax. In this Caſe there is no Pre- 
Cipitation ; but nevertheleſs Flowers are raiſed of the very 
ſame Kind with the former. LE 


Theſe Flowers are almoſt inſipid to the Taſte, and not eaſil 
diſſolved in Water. do calm the feveriſh Heat of the Blood, 
and eſpecially in burning Fevers, they prevent or remove deli- 
rious Symptoms, and allay ſpaſmodic Affections, whether hy- 
pochondriacal or hyfterical, at leaft for a time. In a Word, 
this Salt is an excellent Anodyne, and has a juſt Title to all 
the Virtues aſcribed by Chymiſts to Vitriol, Sulphur, or what 
they call the Archeus Sedator. The Doſe is from one to ten 
Grains, in any proper Liquor. It is however unſafe to order this 
Salt in Inflammations of the Lungs, Spitting of Blood, and 
other Inflammations of the Thorax ; for though it be infipid ro 
the Taſte, yet it contains latent Spicula, which being gradu- 
ally diſengaged in the Body, may irritate and vellicate the Mem- 
branes of the Lungs, and ſo bring on a Cough. | 

Vitriol is, alſo, the Baſis of the famous ſympathetic Pow- 
der, to make which they calcine Roman Vitriol by the Rays of 
the Sun in the Dog-days, to a white and yellowiſh Powder, 
and keep that Powder for Uſe in Veſſels cloſe ſtopped, Digby, 
and others, have ſaid wonderful things of this Preparation, 
which are not confirmed by Experience. However, it certain- 
ly ſtops Bleeding, when applied immediately to the open Ex- 
tremities of the Veſſels ; and hence ſome have endeayoured to 
cure Wounds by the Uſe of it, mixing only a ſmall Quantity 
of Gum Tragacanth in caſe of a purulent Diſcharge. Geoffroy. - 
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Ever ſince Chymiſtry began to be cultivated and improved, 
the Diſtillation of a ſweet Oil from Vitriol has been known. 
Baſil Valentine, and Paracelſus, make Mention of it; for as 
the antient Chymiſts endeavoured, beſides their own Secrets, to 
find a Subſtance for 3 the more ignoble Metals into 
Gold, ſo they were perſuaded, that the Matter of this Sub- 
ſtance was to be ſought for in Vitriol; for which Reaſon they 
have ſubjected this Salt to various Analyſes by Fire, and ob- 
tained ſeveral Preparations from it, as may be ſeen in the Wri- 
tings of the moſt celebrated Chymiſts, who accounted Vitriol 
the Matitr of the true Philoſophers Stone, as is evident from 
that remarkable Canon of the Chymiſts : Viſita Interiora Jerre, 
Reperies Ibi Oceultum Lapidem Verum Mctallorum. Viſit the 
interior Parts of the Earth, and you will there find the true 
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ſecret Stone of Metals, The initial Letters of the Latin Canon 
the Name of Vitriol, from which various Preparations 


have been obtain=d ; but none more remarkable than that Pro- ſpea 


ceſs by which Oil of Virriol is rendered ſweet. This is men- 
— by Valerius Cordus, from whom Conradus 9 * has 
taken the Proceſs, which in £uonymus's Theſaurus de 11 
Secretis, is ordered to be carried on in the following Manner: 


| Take of the moſt acrid burning Wine thrice ſublimated, 
five Qunces ; and as much of the auſtere Oil of Vitriol: 
Mix in a Venetian Glaſs ; put it in a ſmall Cucurbit with 


a narrow Mouth, and lute up the Orifice cloſe, and let it 


ſtand thus for a Month or two: Then pour it into a Cu- 
cCurbit with an annexed Alembic ; then put it in a ſmall 
Furnace, and cover the Half of it with Aſhes; then ap- 
ply a Receiver, lute the Joinings well, and extract the 
five Ounces of burning Wine which you have poured in: 
But that this may. be more ſafely done, place the Cucur- 
bit in Balneo Marie ; for thus the Wine will aſcend with- 

| out the Oil, When you have extracted the Wine, place 


what remains in a Furnace, ſo that the Sand may reach 


the Middle of the Cucurbit ; then applying another ſmall 
Receiver, lute the Joining carefully ; then apply a mode- 
rate Fire, and gradually extract the Moiſture till none ap- 
pears left at the Bottom, always taking care ſo to regulate 
the Fire, that the Liquor may not boil up to the Pipe of 
the Alembic; for if ſuch. a Boiling ſhould happen, you 
cannot check it, nor hinder it from going over into the 
Receiver, ſo that all the Oil is loſt ; for it boils very eaſily. 
Then you will ſee, that an aqueous and pinguious Humour 
are contained in it. You mult ſeparate the one from the 
other, ſo that nothing aqueous may be left in the Oil; 
for the Water corrupts the Oil, which, when ſeparated, 
is to be preſerved for Uſe. It is to be carefully kept, be- 
. cauſe only a ſmall Quantity of it is obtain 
Pound of the auſtere Oil, and it eaſily evaporates on ac- 
count of its aereal Quality. It is good againſt all Putre- 
actions in the Body, and againſt the Plague; it is, alſo, 
proper for carrying Pus, and thick and viſcid Humours, out 
of the Lungs, in a Pleuriſy, a Peripneumony, and an 
uneaſy Cough; for it may be ſafely taken internally, and 
neither ſuffers the Formation of the Stone in the Kidneys, 
nor in the Bladder. It, alſo, cures the Bladder when ex- 
ulcerated. The Doſe is one, two, or three ſmall Drops, 
in moderately temperate Wine. 
Crollius, in Baſilica Chymica, orders the ſweet Oil of Vitriol 
to be prepared thus: | 


Take of the rectified Oil of Vitriol, one Part; and of Al- 
cohol, four Parts: Digeſt in a Vapour Bath for ſome 


Months, and afterwards diſtil; and thus you will have 


floating on the Water an Oil of Vitriol of a grateful 
Taſte and Smell, and of great Efficacy in Medicine. 


Theſe are the two Proceſſes I have found in the Writings of 
the moſt antient Chymiſts. Now it may juſtly be queſtioned, 
whether this Proceſs anſwers, ſince I never remember to have 
met with it in any other Author, eſpecially with this Detail of 
Circumſtances and Cautions. Hence, it is probable, that the 
Chymiſts of the ſucceeding Age either did not prepare it, or 
did not look upon the Proceſs as genuine, tho” in reality it is 
molt true. | 2 { 6 
That deſcribed by Crollius, is the true Spiritus Vitrioli Dul- 
eis; and, as in this Preparation, he has omitted the principal 
Circumſtances added b = it is juſtly to be doubted, 
whether he ever prepared ſuch a ſweet Oil of Vitriol, eſpecially 
becauſe he informs us, that the Oil floated on the Water ; 
whereas on account of its Weight, it rather ſublides to the 
Bottom. Hartman, alſo, in his Notes on Crollius, doubts with 
reſpet to this Proceſs, and ſubſtitutes another ſweet Oil of 
Vittel in its ſtead ;- which is prepared thus: | meg 


- Boil Oil of Vitriol in a new iron Pan with common Water, 
till the corroſive Salt is collected at the Bottom of the Pan; 
and then the reſt of the Oil of Vitriol becomes ſweet. 
The ſame Effect is produced by extinguiſhing red-hot Iron, 
for ſeveral times, in Oil of Vitriol ; but by this means the 

. Virtues of the Oil are greatly changed, and its medicinal 
Eftects loſt, © | erer e 


_ Every one muſt be ſenſible, that Oil of Vitriol, when mixed 
with Iron, loſes its corroſive Quality, but degenerates into a 
vitriolic Liquor, which, in ſome meaſure, ſublides to the Bot- 
tom. But this is not the ſweet Oil of Vitriol which ought to 
reſemble that of Olive-oil, to be inflammable, of a fragrant 
Smell, and aromatic Taſte, leaving no Acidity on the Tongue. 
It ought, alſo, to be diſſolvable in highly refified Spirit of 


The celebrated Author of 


from one 
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Wine, and to be. poſſeſſed of anodyne and ſedative Virtues, 
Diſſertation de Vitrisli Elagiis, 
ks in the following Manner of the Oleum Fitriali Dulce 
«© Paracelſus boaſts, that he is able from Vitriol to obtain a 


FSpixit, or rather a ſweetiſh Oil of a green Colour, by means 
Tue Art 


« of which, he affirms, he can cure the Epilepſy. 
of obtaining this puzzles the moſt expert Chymiſts, ſince, 
<< ſo far as I know or remember, no one has ventured to affirm, 
«© that he was Maſter of ſuch a Secret. Hut I have obſerved, 
that two Centuries ago, the ion of this Oil was known 
to Geſner, and Valeriuf Cordus, the Truth of which will be 
more evinced by what follows. When, without any Know- 
ledge of Geſner's Proceſs, I above twenty Years ago had pre- 
red ſome ſweet Spirit of Vitriol, I found this highly fragrant 
Oil. The Proceſs, as carried on by me, is 2s follows: 

Take one Pound of Oil of Vitriol by ReQification freed 
from all its Phlegm, and of highly rectify'd Spirit of 
Wine entirely free from Water, fix Pounds j to which 

| r the Oil of Vitriol. This produces a t Heat and 

Noiſe, reſembling that produced by red-hot Iron immerſed 
in cold Water. The Mixture becomes warm, and ac- 
quires a red Colour, and a grateful Smell ; a few Days 
after, diſtil from a Cucurbit, with the Sand laid pretty 
high about it. Thus there is firſt obtained a pretty fra- 
nt Spirit of Wine; and afterwards a more fragrant one. 
fthe Mixture begins to be changed into a black Subſtance 
at the Bottom of the Cucurbit, the Spirit is to be re- 
moved, and another ſmall Receiver applied; the Fire in 
the mean time being very mild and gentle; for unleſs this 
Caution is obſerved, the Whole of the black Maſs ſudden- 
ly comes over, and all the Labour is loſt, "But if we 
carry on the Proceſs with a gentle Fire, we obtain a 
Phlegm of a ſulphureous Taſte, together with at leaſt five 
Drams of an Oil, which ſubſides to the Bottom, This 
ſulphureous Water is decanted, and we obtain a ſweer 
ethereal Oil, of a grateful and penetrating Taſte and 

Smell; and this is to be carefully preſerved in a Phial. 


1. That there is an Acid in this ſweet Oil of Vitriol is ob- 
vious from this, that if any of it is put in a Silver Spoon, and 
held over a Candle, it contracts a reddiſh Colour, becomes 
acid, and tinges the Spoon with a black Colour, | 

2. If this aromatic Oil is for ſome Months kept in a Glaſs 
covered with a Swine's Bladder, it ſucceſſively corrodes it, and 
that which remains in the Phial contracts a red Colour, and an 
acid Taſte, | . 

3. If it is boiled in a Phial with Quickſilver, it attacks the 
Quickſilver. 3 | 

4. This aromatic Oil, when recent, is thoroughly diſſolved 
by highly rectified Spirit of Wine, to which it communicates 
its Taſte and Smell, Nx with an anodyne and ſedative 
Quality, highly beneficial in all Pains and Spaſms. 

5. This Spirit of Wine impregnated with ſweet Oil of Vi- 
triol, if mixed with a ſmall Quantity of the Solution of Gold, 
makes a yellow Tincture, which, when dropped on Iron, 
tinges it with the Colour of Gold. | | 

6. When this Solution of Gold ſtands for twelve Hours, a 
black Powder ſubſides to the Bottom, a Sign that the Sulphur 
of the Vitrio! unites with the Powder of the Gold, and that 
both of them are precipitated to the Bottom. 3 

This curious and remarkable Proceſs clearly diſcovers the 
Production of ethereal and diſtilled aromatic Oils. Glauber 
informs us, that highly-reRified Spirit of Wine may be con- 
verted into Oil, if it is mixed with Oil of Salt concentrated 
with Lapis Calaminaris. I tried this Experiment, but could 
obtain no Oil, beſides the ſweet Spirit of Salt; but by the 
Help of this Experiment I obtained an Oil, from the Pro- 
Guo of which we learn, that highly- rectified Spirit of Wine 
is nothing but an æthereal Oil by the fermentative Motion re- 
ſolved into the minuteſt Parts, and intimately mixed with the 
Phlegm : But when the Oil of Vitriol intimately unites itſelf 
with the oleous Particles disjoined in the Spirit of Wine, it is 
again coagulated into an Oil. . 
Hence it is obvious, that an Acid may enter the Mixture o 
* Oils, and that without a manifeſtly acid Tafte it may 

concealed and covered by the Oil and Sul hur: By the Ad- 
mixture of the acid Sulphur of the Vitriol, Bee the whole Oil. 
is ſulphureous, the pinguious and oleous Parts of the Spirit of 
Wine ire a new penetrati Taſte ; for which Reaſon 
the Sulphur of Vitriol, in a liquid Form, may juſtly be ac- 
counted an excellent Anodyne, of great Efficacy in the Cure of 
Diſeaſes, as I have often found from Experience. Hoffman. 
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| We ſhall now conſider that black Maſs, of the preceding 
Proceſs, which, in Diſtillation, remains at the Bottom: on 
T 
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this a ſufficient Quantity of common Water is poured, the Acid 
is diluted, and the Liquor, aſſuming a browniſh Colour, is, 65 
a due Evaporation, ſo concentrated, as again to yield true Oil 
of Vitriol; with which, and the Addition of the highly - rectiſied 
Spirit, we may again attempt the Preparation of the Spirit-and 
ſweet Oil of Vitriol. All the Acidity being waſtied'away by 
the common Water, there remains, in the Fiſtre, a ſubtile POW 
der, of a blackiſh Colour, and wich, when dried, and thrown 
upon live Coals, flies all off with a ſulphureous but not à ſetid 
Smell. Tf this Powder is put into a ible, and urged by a 
ſtrong Fire, it becomes red-hot, and a conſiderable Part of it is 
diſſipated in che Air. | | 

Upon hying this Powder, /fratum ſuper tiratum, with Plates 
of Silver, were not diſſolved, as they generally are by 
mineral Sulphur ; then I put two Drams of Sal of- Tartar into 
the Crucible, in order to melt the Silver; aſter the Addition of 
a Dram and an half, I obtained an alcaline Mafs, of a rediſn 
Colour, like that Liver of Sulphur which is obtained from a 
like Treatment of Salt of Tartar, the Arcanum Duplicatum, 
and Powder of Charcoal. 

Hence we may conclude, that it is a fixed Earth; and we are 
carefully to examine whether its Origin is to be derived from the 
Oil of Ven er from the oleous and ſulphureous Part of the 
Spirit of Wine; whether there is a peculiar medicinal, ſedative, 
and anodyne Quality in it; and whether there is not, perhaps, 
an anodyne Sulphur of Vitriol in it. 8 

It is a common Opinion, that, in the Diſtillation of Vitriol 
with an Acid, by means of the rapid Motion of the Fire, ſome 


ſubtile, chalybeate, or coppery Parts, are elevated, and aſcend: 


For this Reaſon, the Antients, and eſpecially Baſil Valentine, 
preferred red Oil of Vitriol to that which is white, becauſe they 
thought the former contained Sulphur of Mars and Copper, on 
which its Colour depended. But that this is falſe, is demon- 
ſtrated, partly by the Rectification of the Oil of Vitriol, in 
which it becomes limpid like Water, without any Remainder of 
coloured Particles; and partly by the momentaneous Converſion 
of white Oil of Vitriol into red, by the Addition of a ſmall 
Quantity of Oil, any inflammable Subſtance, or of a Piece of 


Paper. OED 
Many efteem the Earth, left after the Diſtillation of the 


| 1 1 2 of Wine, and the Oil of Vitriol, a me- 
ta 


lic chalybeate Earth: But I tried an Experiment upon it with 
a large Burning-glafs, upon which, it was immediately evapo- 
rated into the Air; nor was there any fiery Ebullition like that 
which always happens in the Fuſion of Iron by means of ſolar 
Fire; nor did Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, when poured to it, ex- 
tract any Copper, as was evident from the want of a bluiſh 
Colour, which, by an Admixture of an urinous Spirit, always 
diſcovers itfelf in Gooper. 

I am, therefore, of Opinion, that this highly-black and light 
Earth remaining in the Cucurbit after the Diftillation of ſweet 


Oil of Vitriol, and „ ee e , irs = 18 : . 
me, and ot the Vitriol: An 


of the highly - rectified Spirit of 
that it is ſo, may, I think, be demonſtrated, in the following 
manner: All Oils even of the moſt ſubtil and æthereal kind, 
when kindled exhale a black Smoak, which, when collected, 
conſtitutes a black combuſtible Powder ; now it is equally cer- 
tain, that all inflammable Spirits are only ſubtil Oils by a fer- 
mentative Motion united with Phlegm : But as diftilled Oils, 
when mixed with Oil of Vitriol, firſt become red, and then, 


after Diſtillation, and Evaporation, leave a large Quantity of 


phlogiſtic Earth; ſo it is not to be wondered at, if an inflam- 


mable Spirit, in the ſame manner mixed with Oil of Vitriol, 
ſhould, by its intimate Union with it, not only contract a red 


Colour, but, alſo, leave a large Quantity of combuſtible Earth, 


and diffuſe a Smell Uke that of Sulphur; for that fetid Smell, 
diffuſed by its Smoak, when kindled, arifes from acid Particles 
mixed with a ſulphureous Earth, EY 
In this Experiment it is obſervable, that the thick and black 
Matter, ſwelling like kindled Sulphur, and the Phlegm of an 
acid Taſte, do not appear till the Diſtillation is almoſt over, 
the ſuperfluous inflammable Spirit conſumed, and the earth 
Particles of the Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Vitriol left: The 
volatile and oleous Particles, being mixed with acid fixed Par- 
ticles, ought, alſo,. to be ſeparated by a gentle Fire; for by a 
ſtrong Fire, they will quickly elevate, and raife all that pon- 
derous Maſs, fo that it ſhall come over a long Cucurbit, and the 


Alembic. Hence we learn, that a fimall Quantity of volat.f: 

Matter is, on the Approach of Heat, capable of raiſing a great 

deal of the fixed Subſtance with which it is mixed, Fr. fan, 

% PH Chym. | 

" VIFRUM. Glaſs. Vitrum Antimon is Glaſs of Anti- 

mony. / itrum Saturni, is Glaſs of Lead. Fx 
VITTA. That Part of the Secundines with which the 


Head of a Child, when born, is ſometimes covered as with a 
Coily is called Jinte in a Female; hut Galea in a Male. 


2 


. ULiC 


VITULUS. The Calf. For an Account of the alimen« 

bs foe ya contained in Veal,Mee the Article ALIMENT a; * 

cal, I mean the Fleſh of all the Parts of a Calf, is much 
uſed in Food, and ought to be white, juicy, tender, plump, 
Te Heat and Lungs of © Cal wakes quali 

Head and I 4 Calf are pectoral, to qua 

the ſharp :Humours of the Breaſt and rb, for the 
Phthiſic. Calves Feet are, alſo, pectoral, their Subſtance is 
lutinous, n and moiſtening. They are boiled in 
roths to moderate the Loſs of Blood, in the Menſes, Piles, and 
Tu of Blood. 

Veal, and the other Parts of a Calf being endued with a 
Juice that is temperate, produces no ill Effects; but they are 
not good for thoſe who have a Looſeneſs, cauſed by the Re- 
laxation of the Fibres; for they will increaſe this Diſorder. 

Veal contains much Oil, Phlegm, and volatile Salt. 

It agrees at all times, with any Age or Conſtitution ; but it is 
better for weak and tender People, and ſuch as live a ſedentary 
Life, than for thoſe that are ſtrong, robuſt, and accuſtomed to 
conſtant Exerciſe, who require more ſolid Food, and that does 
not fo foon conſume as Veal. 2 5 * 


E 


A Calf ought to be choſe when very young, and white it ſucks, 
becauſe then its Fleſh and other Parts, are tender, dainty, 
and eaſy of Digeſtion; whereas theſe ſame Parts will after- 
wards become dryer, harder, and conſequently, not {6 eaſy 
of Digeſtion. Bruyerinus fays, the Romans and Italians let 
their Calves fack fix Months, and ſometimes even a whole 
Year ; and that during that Time, they took care they 
ſhould ext no Graſs, as being perſuaded their Fleſh would 
thereby be more dainty; healthy, and better taſted : In ſhort, 
as theſe Animals are naturally. of a dry Conſtitution, the 
younger they are, the more good Effects their Fleſh ſhould 
produce, becauſe it is in a better Temper. 

Aoicenna pretends Veal is very wholſome, and that it produce 
good Juices, Laſtly, Galen ſays, that roaſted Veal is eaſy 
of Digeftion, and very nouriſhing. * 

Veal is nouriſhing, cooling, and moiſtening, becauſe it con- 
tains an oily, viſcous, and balſamic Juice, that is fit to unite 
with the ſolid Parts, to embarrafs the ſharp Humours, and 
to moderate their Fury and Impetuoſity, It looſens the 
Body, by making the Humours contained in the Veſſels 
more fluid, and the Paſſages more free and open. As for a 
Calf's Liver, as it confill of a compact and earthy Sub- 
ſtance, as well as thofe of other Animals, it is not ſtrange it 
ſhould make the Humours groſs, and bind the Body. They 
make uſe of the Fat or Suet of Veal, and eſpecially that 
about the Kidneys, in Pomatums: This, as well as the 
Marrow of the Animal, is of a diſſolving Nature. 

The Runnet, which is made uſe of to curdle Milk, is in Latin 
called CoA dul uu; which fee. Lemery on Foods. 

It is very remarkable that Veal, however eaſy of Digeſtion it 
is generally eſteemed, will not agree with ſome Stomachs, 
but excites a kind of Sickneſs and Uneaſineſs, for many 
Hours after; a certain Evidence that it does not duly 
digeſt ; and theſe are generally the Stomachs, which digeſt 
other Animal Food without any Uneaſineſs. | 


VIVERRA. Offic. Charlt. Exer. 20. Niverra, Ictis, 
Euro. Mer. Pin. 167. Muſtela ſylveſtris. Geſn. de Quad. 
Digit. 762. Aldrov., de Quad. Digit. 327. Johnſ. de Quad. 
107. Muſtela ſylveſtris Viverm dicta. Raii Synop. A. 198. 
THE FERRET. 

The Fleſh, and Gall of this Animal, are recommended in 
an Epilepſy, the Gout, and are ſaid to be good againſt Poiſons. 
Dale. Lemery. 

VI VIPARDS. An Epithet for thoſe Animals which bring 
forth a young Animal, by way of Diſtinction from thoſe which 
produce Eggs, and are called Oviparous. | | 

ULCUS. An Ulcer. | 

What is meant by an Ulcer, ſefins ſo well known to every 
Perſon as to require no prolix Deſcription ; for the Definitions 
which are uſually given us, both of this and many othet things, 
are generally more obſcure and difficult ts be underſtood than 
the Names themſelves. The moſt clear, however; and diſtinct 
Notion given of an Ulcer is, by thoſe who define it @ Solution 
7 the ſoft Parts of our Bodies together with the Skin, produced 


fame internal Cauſe, as an Inflammation, Abſceſs, or acri- 
monious Humours. But Wounds which become inveterate 
and even Contuſions when difficult of Cure, come within this 
DS and paſs at Iength into Ulcers, ahd are commonly 
called, _ oh 
' The proper and ufual Seat ofan Ulcer, then, is in any of the 
ſolder Ret of oi Body, as the Skin, Fat, Glands, Ma. 
25 | © 
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and internal Viſcera : For if there be any Exuleeration or Cor. 
roſion in the harder Parts, as the Bones, it comes rather under 
the Notion of a Caries, or what is commonly called Spina Fen- 
toſa, than that of an Ulcer ; on account of ſome kind 

Reſemblance which it has with an Ulcer or Eroſion of the 
Wfter Parts, they are ſometimes treated of in Conjunction. 

How A teſſes, Contuftons, and Wounds differ from Ulcers, 
will be ſufficiently illuſtrated by an attentive Conſideration of 


the Nature of each Diſeaſe : For though Found: and Contuſtons, 


2s well as Ulcers, conſiſt in a Diſſolution of the ſoft Parts, yet 
they differ from them in a very material Point, as they ed 
from an external Cauſe, and are produced, as it were, in a 
Moment ; whereas Ulcers, on the contrary, owe their Original 
chiefly to ſome internal Cauſe, and form themſelves by ees. 


As for Abſceſſes they are, as it were, the firſt Principles of 


Ulcers, or Ulcers not yet arrived at Maturity, as when an In- 
flammation paſſes into a Suppuration, the Skin remaining as 

t entire. But as ſoon as the Skin breaks, and there is an Ef- 
fuſion of mature Pus, the Abſceſs is ſuppoſed to into an 
Der, whether the Rupture happens ſpontaneouſly from an 
Erofion by the Pus, or the Skin be opened by the Surgeon's 

ife, 

R can by no means be reckoned all of one Kind, but are 
diſtinguiſhed into various Species on many Accounts; as (I.) 
with reſpect to the different Parts of the Body in which they 
are ſeated ; for ſometimes they inſeſt the Skin, at other times 
the Fat, and ſometimes the Glands and Fleſh ; (2.) as to their 
Magnitude ; for ſome Ulcers are. large and extended ; others 
ſmall and contracted within narrow Limits; ſome deep, others 
ſhallow and more ſuperficial ; in particular, Ulcers of a con- 
ſiderable Depth, but narrow, and more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed 
by the Narrowneſs of their Orifice, or Beginning, uſually paſs 
under the peculiar Denomination of Sinus, or Fi/tula. Ulcers 
differ, (3.) with regard to Duration ; for ſome are recent, others 
inveterate; (4.) on account of their attendant Symptoms ; in 
which reſpe&t ſome Ulcers are mild and favourable, others ma- 
lignant, that is, attended with very acute Pains, or fetid, putrid, 
prnguious, rheumy, or diſcharging much Ichor, as or 
ſpreading, cancerous, or inclining to a Cancer, callous, fiſtulous, 
or verminous; there is a Difference between them, (5.) with 
reſpe& to their Cauſes, in which Light they aſſume the Epi- 
thets of ſcorbutic, venereal, carious, cancerous, peſtilential, and 


ſuch as are ſuppoſed to proceed from Faſcination. In the laſt 


place Ulcers are diſtinguiſhed (6.). by the Parts in which they 
are ſeated. Thus ſome infeſt the Noftrils, others the Fauces, 
Palate, Breaſt, and Anus; and one Sort has the Name of Fifu- 
la Lacrymalis. | 
The Opinion of ſome late Phyſicians, who aſcribe the prin- 
cipal Canſe of Ulcers to ſome foreign Acid, corroding the Parts 
ody like Aqua-fortis, ſeems too precarious and ill- 
founded to Land our Aﬀent, ſince there is hardly any Kind 
of acrid Humour, whether it be ſaline, lixivial, alcaline, or 
acid, that is not capable of corroding the Body, and exciting 
an Ulcer. And indeed, as the Blood in Stagnation is generall 
converted into an alcaline Acrimony, which has nothing at oþ 
of the Acid in_it, as ſome would perſuade us, ſince the very 
fetid Smell of Ulcers ſhews the Alcali to have by much the 
Predominance, I think it appears very plainly that the Cauſe 
of Ulcers is oftener to be aſcribed to alcaline than acid Hu- 
mours, as we know and take it for granted, that by Alcali our 
Phyſicians mean any Kind of acrimonious or ſalſuginous Sub- 
ſtance, which reſiſts and enters into Conflict with all Kinds of 
Acids; as, for- Inſtance, Salt of Tartar with Vinegar, and 
Oil of T artar per Deliguium with Spirit of Vitriol. But to 
proceed. As there is a great Variety of Poiſons, ſo is there, 
alſo, of acrimonious Subſtances, and conſequently. of Ulcers. 
The more peſtilential the corroding Acrimony, the more noi- 
ſome and fetid, the more phagedenic and dangerous are the 
Ulcers, and ſometimes to ſuch a Degree of Malignity as to 
become quite incurable, as in a Carcinoma, or Cancer. It is to 
be obſerved, alſo, that Ulcers may owe their Original not onl 
to Acrimony, but to any Cauſe whatever, which is capab 
of effecting a Stagnation and Corruption of the Blood. Thus 
Tumors, Inflammations, Wounds, Contuſſons, Fractures, Luxations, 
Scirrhuſes, Cancers, and Caries, very frequently degenerate into 
Ulers, which, alſo, tho' they may happen at to be mild 
and ſafe, often become at length malignant and dangerous, 
either from a bad Habit of Body, an improper Regimen of 
ny or unſkilful Treatment and Bandage, and — 4 like 
auſes. | 
Tho' moſt Kinds of Ulcers may be diſcovered and known 
by the bare Sight, yet that we may examine more exactly the 
Depth of a Sinus, and which Way it proceeds and has its 
Courſe, and whether it be attended with a Caries, we uſe the 
Help of Probes. Whether it be a new or an old Ulcer js beſt 
known by interrogating the Patient, who will, alſo, . probably 


make the beſt Diſcovery of the Cauſes why the Diſeaſe is be- 


ULC 


come inveterate, and whether it be owi 


* 


to ſome ſubjacent 


ies, or to an improper Regimen of Diet, or Method 
| An Uker is to be judged mild and favourable incipally 
on the following Account; if, in the firſt place, it be not in · 


veterate, nor accompanied; with any bad Symptoms; if again 
che Pus be moderately thick, whitiſh, ſmooth, and not very 
fetid z and, lflly, if the Patient be young and vigorous. . On 
the contrary, Ulcers are juſtly eſteemed malignant and difficult 
of Cure, if the Patient be of an infirm, ſcorbutic, or hydropic 
Habit of Body; if the Pus be immoderately thin, acrid, fetid, 
yellow, whitiſh and reddiſh, iſh or blackiſh, or too thick; 
and much reſembling Lard. No leſs Danger is to be appre- 
hended, when the Patient labours under intenſe Pains, or the 
Ulcer is of ſuch a Nature as to reject the Method of Cure uſed 
in Wounds, and recent Abſceſſes, by Digeſtives, and vulnerary 


6. | 

. | Impure and putrid Ulcers are fo called, when the affected 
Fleſh corrupted, ſoft, whitiſh, or livid ; or when the 
Matter diſcharged is thicker, and more glutinous thun ordinary, 
or appears green, or variegated. Ulcers of the fluent or f heu- 
matic Kind are ſuch as di Plenty of thin Sanies. Pha- 
gedenic, or ſpreading Ulcers, diſcover themſelves by corroding 
the circumjacent Parts, in a quicker or flower manner, accord- 
ing to the Degree of Acrimony in the Matter. We call an 
Ulcer 2 when it penetrates to à conſiderable Depth 
under Skin, or between the Muſcles, and eſpecially when 
the Sinus is Jarge, and the Outlet, or Orifice, narrew.. And, 
laſtly, Ulcers are ſaid to be callous, when their interior Parts 
are covered with a Kind of hard, and, as it were, cartilaginous 
. ORD ODA eee 

cers are to be venereal, when conſequent lyin 
with an infected Woman, or aſter ſome — Bitonder, 75 
Gonorrhœa, venereal Bubo, or the Lues Venerea. Various is the 
Situation of theſe Kinds of Ulcers, tho', for the Generality, 
they are ſeated in the ſame Places in which venereal Bubos are 
produced; or in the Noſe, Fauces, and Penis; which laſt are 
called Ulcers, or Carcinemas of the Penis, in French Chancres, 
. Shankers.” In the other Sex theſe venereal Ulcers are moſt 
incident to the Labia Pudendi, and the Neck of the Uterus. 
Cancerous Ulcers are either the very ſame with thoſe exulcerated 
Carcinomas treated of under Carctnoma, (ſee that Article] 
or ſuch as, in their Progreſs, and attendant Pains, moſt nealy 
reſemble a Carcinoma. Ulcers are ſaid to be carious, when 
ſome adjacent Bone is found deprived of the Perioſteum, and 
corroded, or affected with a Caries, That Ulcers may be pro- 
duced by Faſcination, or Witchcraft, the common Proof is, 
that Pins, Hair, Threads, Rags, Naik, E g-ſhells, Coals, 
and other extraordinary and preternatural Things, ate ſomes 
times found, in Wounds, or Abſceſſes, But, if I may be al- 


lowed to ſpeak my own Sentiments, in this Affair, I am of 


Opinion, that not only-moſt of thoſe Signs which are regarded 
by the Ignorant as undoubted Marks of Faſcination, but the 
very Thing, or Faſcination itſelf, is, at leaft, very much to 
be queſtioned, or elſe is abſolutely counterfeit, and wholly 
directed and promoted with a ſuperſtitious View : For many 
Ulcers were, in former Times, eſteemed the Effects of Fuſci- 
nation, when, in Reality, they were manifeſtly otherwiſe. 
Recent Ulcers, of a favourable Kind, like recent Abſceſſes, 
are not difficult of Cure, eſpecially if the Patient be youn 
and vigorous ; but the more inveterate an V/cer becomes, an 
the worſe the concomitant Symptoms are, the greater is the 
Difficulty which attends a due Conglutination ; whence it is, 
that very putrid, rheumatic, or much-running, fiſtulous, callous, 
carious, and cancerous Ulcers, ate not cured but with vaſt Difh- 
culty, and by the utmoſt Skill and Management of the moſt 
able Surgeons. For as for thoſe bold and confident Quacks 
and Mountebanks, who boaſt and value themſelves at ſo high a 
Rate, on account of their mg Lars _ 3 — nich 
they pretend to be of ſurpri fficacy in all manner cers, 
12 perſuaded, and can — to Experience, that they very 
groſly impoſe upon themſelves, and others. The more depraved 
or infirm the Habit of Body, the older the Patient, the more 
acrimonious the Blood, the worſe the Smell of the rer, and 
the Colour and Acrimony of the Pus, the more difficult muſt, 
of Neceſſity, be the Cure. When the Ulcers are very large, or 
numerous, and every Day diſcharge a vaſt Plenty of Matter, 
or Sanies, very much weaken, and, by Degrees, exhauſt 
and deſtroy the Patient; Old Ulcers in the Feet, eſpecially in 
Perſons far advanced in Yearg, and infirm, are by no means to 
be healed : For, as rience almoſt univerſally ſhews, the 
Health of the Patient ſtands eſtabliſhed on a and hopetul 
Foundation, as long as the corrupted Matter, collected from all 
Parts of the Body, is diſcharged by the Ulcers ; but when this 
Eflux is ſuppreſſed by a Conglutination, the Conſequence, 
after ſome time, is generally obſerved to be ſome very bad Diſ- 
temper, ſuch as Pains of the Head, Vertigo, Apoplexy, Epi- 
lepſy, a 9 of Breathing, or a Suffocation, or, perhaps, 
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Diart Dyſentery, internal Inflammations, and other 
828 451 Zis, which terminate in Death, accord 
to the concurrent Obſervations of very many practical Phy 
cianz. Thus, alſo, when any inueterate Ulcers, of this Kind, 
dry. up in old Perſons, and their Lips contract a 22 
a Hcat, there is great Danger of a Sphacelus, ſucceeded by 
Death. But in younget, and robuſt Perſons, the Cure of in- 
vetefate Ulcers is attended with more Safety; but the neceſſary 
Care to be taken in ſuch Caſes is, not only to remove the 
Cauſe of the Ulcer, by proper Medicines, but to reſtore the 


| Blood to its former Purity; which, oftentimes, is not effected 


but with great Difficulty. If the Diſcaſe, therefore, be too 
inveterate, and the ect Perſons impatient of Medicines and 
Abſtinence, it is no wonder if Ulcers cannot be cured, even in 
robuſt Conſtitutions. _ 1 7; 5 
" Vmereal Ulcers are ſeldom or never to be cured without 2 
previous Expulſion of the venereal Venom out of the Body 9 
proper Medic ines; without which, all external Remedies are 
no Effect, in this Caſe, Fiſtulous, callous, and cartons Ulcers, 
are ſeldom or, rather, never cured but by manual Operation ; 
for oftentimes after inducing a Cicatrix, they form themſelves 
anew, and are more troubleſome than before: In particular, a 
carious Ulcer, if the Caries be great, and eſpecially in the 
Joints, often diſcharges ſuch vaſt Quantities of Pus,as extremely 
do weaken, and, without a ſeaſonable Amputation of the Limb, 
to deſtroy the Patient. The Caſe is much the ſame with can- 
cerous r, for here, alſo, unleſs the Part affected be ſepa- 
rated from the Body, there can be no Hopes of a Cure, as we 
have before obſerved under CARcINoMA; and ſometimes the 
Cancer or Carcinoma returns after the Operation, and is not 
to be removed till it terminates in the Deſtruction of the Pa- 
tient. As for Ulcers affecting the Viſcera, ſince they are re- 
moved from the Reach of manual Operation, or the convenient 


Applicati eines, they are oſten very juſtly eſteemed 
incurable. ; . f 

The Method of Cure in Ulcers} is extremely various, as 
ad to the great Variety of the Diſeaſe : For when the 


Uker is but recent, it is to be healed in the ſame manner as a 
recent Wound, or Abſceſs. We muſt firſt, then, begin with 
Mundification, or cleanſing the Ulcer ; after that, proceed to 
incarne, or fill the Cavity with new Fleſh ; and, laſtly, cover 
and conglutinate the ſame, as much as poſſible, with a fair and 
even Cicatrix. ; 
' Mundification of an Uker is uſually performed in the follow- 
ing manner: Firſt, The corrupted Matter is evacuated ; or, 
when it diſcharges itſelf not ſo freely as it ought, gently ex- 
preſſed with the | way z if there be a deep Sinus belonging to 
the Ulcer, it is to be exterged, by ſome proper Injections ; or, 
if the Place be open enough, by repeated Intromiſſions of freſh 
Lint. If there be any Pieces of Membranes, or other corrupted, 
pinguious Parts left in the Ulcer, the beſt way to eject them is, 
at every Dreſſing to introduce into the Place Lint moiſtened 
with ſome digellive Ointment, and cover it with a Plaiſter of 
Diachylon, Diapalma, or ſomething of the like Nature; and 
upon that apply Compreſſes, and over the Whole a Bandage: 
This Me is to be carefully followed till the Place be tho- 
roughly cleanſed, or till the Bottom of the Ulcer appears quite 
red, and covered with new Fleſh. 8 

After due Mundification, our next Buſineſs is, to fill the 
Uker with new Fleſh, which is performed by Help of ſuch 
Medicines as are commonly called Sarcotics, [from odg2, Fleſh] 
that is, Fleſh-generaters ; among which, the beſt, and moſt 
effectual by many Degrees, is the Digeſtive Ointment ; for 
without ſome extraordinary Impediment, this Dige/tive is of 
itſelf ſufficient to produce new Fleſh. It is, indeed, the Man- 


ner of almoſt all Surgeons, very gravely to recommend every 


his pr Balfamics for the procuring of new Fleſh ; but 
— 5 e, as I imagine, for them to be ſo careful 
and ſolicitous on this Point, fince- there is in this very Di- 
geſtive, a balſamic Virtue ; and we ought, beſides, to conſider 
that this new Fleſh owes its Generation not ſo much to the 
Aſſiſtance of Medicines, as the Benefit of Nature: For all 
the Care and Diligence of the Surgeon have ſcarce any other 
Effect than to remove all ſuch Things as are hurtful, and may 
prove Impediments to a Cure. If any one, however, ſhould 
think our * 4 Ointment not ſtrong enough for rag 7 2% 
I would adviſe him to Balſam of Arceus, Balfam of eru, 
Balſam of Meccha, Balſam of Sulphur, Eſſence of Myrrh and 
Ales, * or Deliquium, Oil of E 5, and other 
vulnerary Balſams of the like Kind, to be uſed in its ſtead; 
and, by the beſt Means he can procure, to accompliſh a perfect 

Conglutination. | 
here an Uſer has penetrated ſo deep as to have its Bottom 
remote not only from Sight, but from the Reach of Medicines, 
it may ſeem neceſſary, in every Drefling, after expreſſing the 
corrupted Matter collected within, to make an Injection of ſome 
and. healing Liquor; ſuch as a DecoQtion of Agri- 

: 3 


mony, or Birthwort mixed with Honey of Roſes, or Effence 
of Myrth and Aloes, or what Bells/te, in bis He/pital Sur. 
eon, recommends, a DecoQion of Walnut- leaves, mixed 
ith Sugar, before the Place be bound up, till the Bottom is 
conglutinated ; and to continue the fame till the Ulcer is files 


up. | | | | 
The Ulcer being, by ſome means or other, as may ſeem moſt 
adviſeable, incarned, and filled up, the Iaduction of a fit and 
decent Cicatrix iy, in the laſt Place, to be conſidered ; 
there is no better Method to be taken, for this Purpoſe, than 
every Day to apply dry Lint to the Place, with a Phiſter, til 
the Cicatrix be completed: But if, by ſuch means, you cans 
not prevent a Luxoriancy of Fleſh, with a Moiſtneſs of the 
Ulcer, it will be proper to ſprinkle on the Part ſome dr ing 
Powders, ſuch as thoſe of Maſtic, F rankincenſe, Sarcocolla Cale | 
phony, Lapis Cataminaris, and Tutty z applying afterwards, to 
the Place, dry Lint, and a Plaiſter accommodated to retain 
and hold = ad the Things applied, continuing the ſame till 
the Place be perfectly whole and ſound: But if the luxuriane 
and fungous leſh has already elevated itſelf above the reſt of © 
the Skin, the beſt way to conſume it is, to rub it with blue 
Vitrio] ; or, if this be not ſtrong enough, to ſprinkle on it 
fome Powder of red Precipitate, and burnt Alum, till its 
Growth be entirely ſuppreſſed, and nothing appears pro- 
minent, | : 

In the laſt Place, it is hardly to be expreſſed how much a 
prudent Regimen in Diet and manner of Living, contributes 
towards the Incarning and Conglutination of Ulcers : For it has 
been an old Obſervation of the Profeſſors of the ſalutary Art, 
that very bad Ulcers have often been cured by means of a Re- 
gimen, without any conſiderable Afliſtance from Medicines z 
and, on the contrary, that the ſlighteſt, and moſt contemptible, 
Sores have, by a Neglect of the Rules of Diet, and a pre- 
ee way of Living, degenerated into very bad, and even 

curable Ulcers. Great Care, therefore, is to be taken, b 
every Perſon infeſted with an Ulcer, to avoid acrid, ſalt, and 
acid Food, and ſuch as is too fat, or heating, with Swine's 
Fleſh, and ll ſuch as is difficult of Concoction. If a bad 
Habit of Body be an Impediment to the Cure of an Ulcer, the 
Advice of a skilful Phyſician is required, who, by the Pre- 
ſcription of proper internal Medicines, may not only prevent 
an Ulcer of a mild and favourable Kind from becoming ma- 
lignant, and, perhaps, incurable, but, as much as poſſible, pro- 
mote and haften its Cure. 

For fi/tulous Ulcers, ſee the Article FisTULA. 


OF MALIGNANT UrLCERs. 


There are Ulcers of fo bad and malignant a Nature, as not 
to admit of a Cure by the common Method of Treatment of L. 
cers of an ordinary Kind ; and theſe are, for that Reaſon, called, 
in medicinal Terms, dyſepulotic, chironian, caceethea, (ſe: Dy- 
SEPULOTOsS, CHIRONIUM, CACOETHES] obftinate, and flub- 
born Ulcers. It is not to be doubted but that there are ſome 
proper Cauſes of their Malignity ; but what they are in par- 
ticular, in yy Caſe, which render a Cure ſo difficult, is alike 
known to the Generality of Surgeons, and thoſe who are quite 
ignorant of the Matter. Ulcers, however, of a flullorn and 
malignant Nature, generally infeſt Perſons of a bad, ſcorbutic, 
cacheCtic, and hydropic Habit: They may, alſo, proceed from 
the Lues Venerea, a Caries, or a Callus, an extraordinary Acri- 
mony of the Blood, or a cancerous Diſpoſition ; and theſe 
Cauſes are diligently to be inveſtigated, and extirpated, by thoſe 
who attempt the Cure of thoſe Kinds of Ulcers, if they would 
hope for any Succeſs, But an Attempt of this Nature is a 
Matter of ſuch wi 6p and Importance, as, in moſt Cafes, 
to require the matureſt Thoughts and Deliberations of the moſt 
experienced Phyſician or Surgeon ; ſo much. is it above the Ca- 
pacity of a mere Empiric, how impudently ſocver he may boaſt 
eb, ge 8 5 N emedies of Plaiſters 
and Ointments, which he has always in Readineſs by him againſt 
_ BE of Ulcers. , . _ 5 

there be nothing of a Fiſtula, Callus, Cari f 
Fleſh, or Worms, belonging to the Meer, its 3 | 
Malignancy muſt certainly proceed from a bad. and infirm Ha- 
bit of Body, on account of a too glutinqus, acid, acrimonious, 
or bilious Blood ; or from an n Regimen of Diet, or E 
ſome venereal Diſorder; or in Women, particularly, from an 
Obſtruction of the Menſes; in Men, from a Suppreſſion of 
the Hæmorrhoids: In fuch Caſes, it is not only the Buſineſs of 
a Phyſician to preſcribe internal Remedies, : but; injoig, alſo, a 
ſtrict Diet; which is of ſuch extraordinary Efficacy, that even 
the worſt of Ulcers have been frequently cured by it, with 
hardly any Aſſiſtance from internal Remecies, provided they are 
every Day duly cleanſed, and dreſſed with ſome common vul- 
nerary Ointment, Oil, or Balſam, witli ſomc ordinary Plaiſter, 
as the Lead Plaiſter, or Diapompbolygos, or the like, carer 
fully laid over 'it fo as to cover the Whole. In Meats and 

Drinks 


Danke it muſt be obſerved, as un inviolable Rule, to chuſk 
none but the lighteſt Kinds, and to be very abſtemious even in 
the Uſe of theſe : But any thing too ſalt, acrid, acid, hard, 
or crude, or whatever is prepared of Fat, Bacon, Swine's Fleſh, 
and farinaceous Maſſes, or whatever is taken in Quantities be- 
yond. the Rules of ſtrict Temperance, is always found to be 
extremely prejudicial, Patients of a hot Temperament are to 
avoid heating Meats ; thoſe of a cold Temperament are to abſ- 
tain from Foods of a refrigerating Quality; but a Diet, 
or Abſtinence, is, however, obſerved to be more effectual, when 
afiſted with due external Treatment. The Ulcer muſt, there- 
fore, be very carefully exterged and cleanſed from the corrupted 
Matter, left the ſame, by its Stay, ſhould become more acri- 
monious, and, by that means, the Ulcer ſhould ſpread. . After 
Mundification, you may apply the digeſtive Ointment, with 
which may be mixed Myrrh, Maſtic, or Colophony, or a 
Decoction of Walnut-leaves, with a little Sugar, or a De- 
eotion of Verdegriſe in Wine. In ſome Patients, fimple 


pirit of Wine, or Lime-water, applied in Linen moiſtened 


with them, is of excellent Service in drying and healing thoſe 
Kinds of Ulcers : If there be any Fiſtulas in the Caſe, th 
are to be cut, then cleanſed, and afterwards conſolidated witt 
Balſam of Peru, Balſam of Capivi, Balfam of Sulphur, with O 
of Turpentine, or any other a 9 Medicines; and if, 
at the ſame time, there be no Neglect of internal Medicines, 
there is no doubt but ſome of the worſt of Ulcers may, by ſuch 
Management, be brought at laſt to a perfect Cure. 
If there be a copious Diſcharge of Humours from theſe ſtub- 
born Kinds of Ulcers, it is an Indication 'of a Mixture of too 
great a Quantity of thin and acrid Serum with the Blood, 
which is often owing to the Patient's drinking too much; and 
ſuch Ulcers are called Rheumatic. In this Caſe, ſince there can 
be no Way more commodious for the Diſcharge of the Hu- 
mours than by the principal Paſſage downwards, Cathartics 
and Diuretics, if the Strength will permit, are freely to be ad- 
miniſtered ; and, at the ſame time, the Patient is to drink leſs. 
Excellent Medicines, for theſe Purpoſes, are, prepared Mille- 
des, Eſſence of Amber, of Myrrh, of Peruvian Balſam, 
incture of Tartar, tartariſed Tincture of Antimony, or any 
other Kinds of balſamic Tinctures, or Eſſences, proper for pro- 
voking of Urine. Drinking too freely, or in great Quantities, 
which is often the Cauſe of ſuch Diſorders, 1s quite improper 
here; on .the contrary, the moderate Uſe of ftrong Beer, and 
old Wine, as ordinary Drink, is very wholſome, and the more 
fo if a little Hungarian or Spaniſh Wine be taken now-and- 
then at Dinner ; except at Dinner, I would adviſe Abſtinence 
from all manner of Drink. Of Meats, or Eatables, the moſt 
roper are ſuch as are dried or roaſted, or ſuch as thicken the 
lood ; for which Purpoſe, Barley and Rice-puddings, Water- 
ucl, Calves Feet, and Jellies, are accommodated. External 
Medicines, alſo, of a drying Quality, are of principal and ne- 
ceſſary Uſe; among which are, Lime-water, Lapis Calami- 
naris, prepared Tutty, Chalk, Maſtic, Frankincenſe, Colo- 
phony, and native Cinnabar prepared ; with one or other of 
which the Ulcer is to be ſprinkled, and afterwards covered with 
the Plaiſter Diapompholygos, the lead Plaifter, or a Plaiſter 
of Lapis Calaminaris. | | i 
That Sort of malignant ier, which ſpreads and extends 
itſelf gradually, by corroding the adjacent Parts on every Side, 
has the Epithet of corroſive, or phagedenic, and indicates the 
State of the Blood to be highly acrimonious. The firſt Care of 
the Phyſician, therefore, in this Caſe is, by internal, lenient, 
and emollient Medicines, to correct the ill State of the Blood: 
To this End are eſpecially adapted Decoctions of the Roots of 
China, Sarſaparilla, Comfry, Nez Liquorice, Scorzonera, 
the Lapathum Acutum, the Herbs Mallows, Marſhmallows, 
St. John's-wort, Sanicle, Agrimony, white Horehound, and 
the like. Of Foods, the moſt proper are, ſuch as were pre- 
ſcribed before for rheumatic Ulcers; for every thing acrid, 
falt, or too much ſeaſoned with Spices or Acids, and all Meats 
prepared with any Part belonging to 'a Swine, is highly 
prejudicial, and therefore to be avoided. On the other hand, 
purging Medicines now-and-then adminiſtered with a Mixture 
of Mercurius Dulcis, are not only ſerviceable in diminiſhing the 
Sanies of the Blood, but of great Efficacy as Lenients, in cor- 
recting the Acrimony of the Blood, and promoting the Cure. 
Topical Remedies may be ſuch as were recommended before, 
and the Uſe of them, after a careful and thorough Exterſion or 
Mundification of the Ulcer, is to be continued till its Progreſs 
be entirely checked, and the Place perfectly healed, | 
Somewhat of the Nature of phagedenic or corrofive Ulcers 
are cutaneous Ulcers, or ſuch” as ariſe in the Skin, and moſt 
commonly in the Face, as well of Children, as adult Perſons ; 
for they not only owe their Origin to an acrimonious Blood, 
but dilate and ſpread themſelves. In'cutaneous, therefore, as 
well as phagedenic Uſers, the moſt proper and effectual Medi- 
cines are ſuch as potently evacuate” by Stool, and gradually 


cer, and fo much the niore, if the ſame 


age - 

8 the Acritiony of the Blood, and are before ſpecified, 
To Adults I would recommend, for theſe Purpoſes, before other 
Things, the aforeſaid Decoctions of the Woods, or the De- 
coQtion of the Root of the Lapathum Acutum, or of the Herb 
Fumitory. Of either of cheſe is to be taken the Quantity of 
eight or ten Ounces, three or four times a Day, warm ; and, 

the firſt Draught in the Morning, it will be proper for the 
Patient to compoſe himſelf in his and to ſweat. To 
theſe may not improperly be added, the Eflences of Fumitory 
of the Woods, and of Amber, or the tartariſed Linctute ot 
Antimony, to the Jonny of thirty or forty Drops, to be 
taken ſeveral times a y, with the forementioped Deco&ions 3 
alſo abſorbent Powders mixed with Antimony and Flowers of Sul- 


: 


phur, and the Uſe of the ſame is to be continued for ſome time 


N 705 two or three Times a ay with a Pencil, or Feather, 
either alone, or mixed with Oil of Eggs and Wax z aftet 
which, the Place inuſt' be covered with a Plaiſter, cither the 
Lead Plaiſter, or Emplaſirum di Minin, ot Emplaſtrum de 
Sperma Ceti cum Camphora, to ſecute it from Injuries by the 
external Air. Where the Diſeaſe has Tpread itſelf over the 
Face, as it often happens in Infants, a Plaiſter is not conve- 
nient; and it is better to adapt a Linen Mask, or Vizard, to 
the Face, as is adviſed in Ambuſtions: Alſo, Olum PV Ils. 
ſephorum, Oil of , Lime-water, and Water with which dia- 
retic Antimony has been edulcorated, are good Remedies, if 
the Face be every Day waſhed and cleanſed with them, Inſtead 
of theſe, it may be ſometimes propet frequently. to anolnt t 
Place with Ointment of Litharge, or Unguent. Diapompholygar, 
or Dr Enila; mixing therewith, if the Diſeaſe be more ſtubborn 
than ordinary, a ſmall Quantity of Quickſilver, of ted Precipitate, 
If the cutaneous Ulcers flow with Sanies, like thoſe of the rheu- 
matic Sort, it may be neceſſary to treat them every Day, with 
Inſperſion of an abſorbent and drying Powder, prepared « 
Tutty, Lapis Calaminarit, Ceruſs, Chalk, or the like, mis 
with native Cinnabat, or red Precipitate ; or to anoint the 
very frequently with beaten Cream. | | . 
ut of all corroſive and malignant Ulcers, none are mort vi- 
rulent or formidable than thoſe of the cancerous Kind, fi 
they are to be treated with the ſame iriternal and external Re 
medies, as we have preſcribed for an exulcerated Cateinoma 
. CARCINOMA]; tho” . A. Severinus, a very Etlebrated 
Rag and Surgeon, ſeriouſly aſſures us, that we are to ex- 
pe more Relief from manual than medicinal Operations, it 
uch Caſes; for many have been cured by Steel and Fire, 
when Medicines have been of no Uſe, When, therefore, it is 
determined to treat an Uſer of this Kind with Burning, of 
Exciſion, we are to take all poſſible Care that the ſame be ens 
tirely extirpated, and that no corrupted Part remain ; for that 
would entirely defeat the End and Delign of the Operation. 
Some, inftead of theſe ſevere Operations, uſe a phagedeiic 
Water, prepared in the following manner: oy, 


Take Water of Quicklime, one Pint; Sublimate Mercury, 
half an Ounce Mix them together. Or, inſtead of Mer- 
cury Sublimate, uſe an Ounce, or an Ounce and half, of 
white Precipitate': This is to be applied warm frequently, 


with Lint therein, 

Inſtead of Sublimate Mercury, 1 doe oſten uſed, with very 
good Succeſs, Mercurius Dulcis, in Lime-Water, fot ſtubborn 

leert, as a much ſafer Medicine than the other, As fot di- 
geſtive Ointments, they are quite improper in cancerous Ulctrs, 
and even found to be fatal. | 87 

If there be'a Putridneſs and Fetidnefs attending the Ulcer, it 
muſt proceed either from a very depraved Habit of Body, or 
want of Care or Skill in the Surgeon employed in the Drefling, 
It is the Phyſician's. Part here, by proper Medicines, to coffest 
and ſtrengthen the Habit with all convenient Speed, while the 
Surgeon takes due Care frequently to exterge and cleanſe the 
be affected with a 
burning and intenſe Heat: For when Ulcers ate but ſeldom 
dreſſed and cleanſed, as is uſually the Caſe after great and bloody 
Battles when the Number of the Wounded is very conſiderable, 
it can ſcarce be avoided; but that the vitlated Fleſh will be in- 
fefted with Heats, Putridnefs, or Worms. For preventing fuct 
Inconveniencies, there is'no readier Way, than to. apply our di- 
— Ointment, mixed with Unguentu#h REHptiacim, or the 

wuentum Fuſcum of Wurtziit, or the phagedenic 
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Water, of 
Precipitare, either by itſclf, or mived with burnt Alum, ot 
worked into the digeſtive Ointment,” and to continue the 


ſame 


red 
well 


ame till the corrupted Fleſh be totally conſumed, and the Bottom 
of the Ulcer comes to its natural red Colour. While this is 
doing, it will be convenient to wrap the affected Part in Linen 
moiſtened with Spirit of Wine, which is a Medicine that 6-24 
potently reſiſts Putrefa&tion, The Sore being thus cleanſ 
from the putrid and corrupted Parts, the Conglutination is to be 
. liners by the ſame Means as have been preſcribed for other 
inds of Ulcers, the Surgeon taking all due Care that the Pa- 
tient be frequently refreſhed, and have his Spirits enlivened not 
we, with comforting Meats and Drinks, but by ſuch cardiac 
and antiſeptic Medicines as are directed by the Phyſician, leſt 
Nature ſhould fink, and the Strength be exhauſted under the 


Length of the Cure. Yerminous Ulcers are to be treated in the 


fame manner; for whatever reſiſts Putrefaction, is, alſo, an 
Enemy to Worms, and all due Care is ſuppoſed to be taken, 
at every Dreſſing, for exterging the Worms and putrid Fleſh ; 
„ 5 ton the Cure is effected by the Methods above pre- 
ribed. | 
In the laſt Place, there are ſome Ulcers ſo mAignant and 
obſtinate, that though they cannot be diſcovered to have 
contracted any Venereal Contagion, they Far reſiſt all the Me- 
dicines hitherto preſcribed, this Caſe I have learned by 
long Experience, that there is no Method of Cure fo prevalent 
and efectual as what is performed by means of mercurial Me- 
dicines, or by a gentle Salivation, For I have found the 
Blood, in ſome Patients, corrupted to ſuch a degree, as not to 
be lenified, much leſs corrected, without the Help of Mercury. 
But if there be any manifeſt Signs of Venereal Contagion con- 
trated by the Patient, this Method of Cure by Mercury be- 
comes abſolutely neceffar „ as we ſhall demonſtrate below. 


Of the Curr of VIVE REZAT ULlcegs. 


Venereal Ulcers, as we have already obſerved, are generally 

ſeated in the Groin, or Inſide of the Thighs, being the Effects 
of Exulcerations of Venereal Buboes : They are, alſo, gene- 
rated in the Prepuce, Frenum, and Glans of the Penis; in 
which Caſes they take the Name of Cancri, in French, Chan- 
«res, (whence the Engliſh Shankers); in Women they infeſt 
the Vagina, and Labia Pudendi ; ſometimes the Noſe, Palate, 
Lips, Favces, Tongue, and Uvula, the Forehead, Cranium, 
and other Bones, are affected with them; and one ſingle Ul- 
cer of this Kind, if neglected, or ill- treated, is capable of ex- 
citing an univerſal Lues Jener. The whole Affair, therefore, 
of the Cure conſiſts chiefly in evacuating and eliminating, by 
proper Medicines, as ſoon as may be, the Poiſon of the Vene- 
real Infection. . 

No Medicines are better adapted to this Purpoſe, than Ca- 
thartics, incorporated with Mercurius Dulcis, either in Pills or 
Powders, and frequently adminiſtered. With theſe muſt be 
1 the Uſe of the Woods in Decoction, for correcting the 

ood, together with Eſſences of the Woods, Pimpinella alba, 
and Amber, and Tincture of Antimony, and the like, which 
are of excellent Service, when taken in the Morning early, in 
Bed, by promoting a moderate Sweat. A ftrit Regimen of 
Diet is in no Caſe more neceſſary than the preſent : For Wine, 
and all other heating Liquors, as well as falt, acrid, and acid 

Meats and Drinks are highly pernicious, If theſe Remedies 
prove too weak and ineffectual on account of the Inveteracy 


of the Diſeaſe, or its Complication with the Lues * "H 
pe- 


will be neceſſary, either to uſe ſtronger Sudorifics, ſuch 
cially as Decoctions of the Woods, with a proper Regimen; 
or to call in the Aſſiſtance of Mercury, in order to excite a 
gentle Salivation, which at once cures the Ulcer, and expels 
Venereal Venom. | - WOE 
When theſe Kinds of Ulcers affect the Mouth, Uvula, 
Fauces, Tonſils, or Tongue, not only internal Remedies are 
£0 be employed, but the Mouth itſelf is to be very often waſhed 
with a Decoction of the Woods, either ſimple, or mixed with 
Honey of Roſes. After this the affected Part is to be anointed 
and cleanſed, either with Hartman's Green-water, or Honey 
of Roſes, mixed with a few Drops of Spirit of Vitriol to give 
it a gentle Acidity ; and, at laſt, it is to be healed by the Uſe of 
Eſſences of Amber and Myrrh, or Oil of Myrrb * 
um. If the Ulcer appears in the external Parts, the beſt ay 
is to apply the Digeſtive Ointment, or Baſilicum, mixed wi 
Quickfver, or white or red Precipitate in Lint, or Vige's 
Frog-ſpawn Plaiſter, or Diachylum mixed with Mercury, in 
order to ext and cleanſe the Parts. After Mundification, 
the Ulcers are to be ſprinkled with the Eſſences juſt mentioned. 
or the abſorbent Powders ſo often preſcribed, which may have 
their Virtue augmented, by mixing with them a ſmall Quan- 
tity of red Precipitate, in oider to Exſiccation and Congluti- 
nation: No leſs effectual for the Purpoſes of Cleanſing and 
Healing are the ic Water, or Lime-water, impregnated 
with AMercurius Dulcis, applied in Lint, moiſtened therewith 
ſeveral times in a Day; eſpecially if the Parts be now-and- 


the phagedenic 


the whole Part. 


e 


then geutly touched with the Lapis Infernalis. You have, alſo, 
an excellent Conglutinant, after Mundifcation, in a fimple 
Ointment prepared of Quickſilver, mixed with a ſufficient 
Quantity of Turpentine, or in the following Mercurial Qint- 
meant... | 


Take of Unguentum Mundificativum, or Diapomphalygos, | 
crude Mercury extinguiſhed in a little Turpentine, each 
an Ounce, Or, : 


Take of an Amalgama of : and Lead, one Ounce ; 
Bole Armoniac, two Ounces ; Ointment of Roſes, a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity: Make them into an Ointment, _ 


If the ſubjacent Bone be carious, itis to be treated with ſuch 
Remedies as are preſcribed for the Cure of a Caries {ſee the 
Article Os], an 9 with Euphorbium, Oil of Cloves, 

ater, or Spirit of Nitre in which Mercury 
has been diſſolved, or, if it may ſafely be done, with a red-hot 
Iron, Sometimes theſe Kinds of Ulcers in the ſofter Parts of 
the Body, and particularly the Groins, make a conſtant 2 
copious Diſcharge of a Lymph ; and ſuch Ulcers are found 
to be ſo ſtubborn, that no Medicines can be found of ſufficient 
Force to exterge and dry them. Such a Circumſtance is uſu- 
ally attended with a Rupture, or Eroſion of ſome lymphatic 
Veſſel; and here we are firſt to attempt a Suppreſſion of the 
Flux by Compreſſes, and a ſtrait Bandage, which has ſome- 
times happily ſucceeded ; But if a Bandage proves of no Ser- 
vice, there is no better Remedy for ſo foul and troubleſome a 
Nuiſance, than the Application of a red-hot Iron; and the 
fame mult be repeated as often as Neceſſity requires. 

Venereal Ulcers of the Penis, or Glans, careleſsly treated, 
uſually terminate in the Lues Yenerea, and Perforations a 
Corroſions of the Urethra, through which the Urine paſſes, as 
through a Sieve. Sometimes the whole Glans, or Penis, are 
affected with a Scirrhus, or Shankers, to ſuch a Degree as to 
require the Uſe of the Knife. If the Diſeaſe infeſts the Noſe, 
it commonly produces a very fetid Ulcer, called, in the tech- 
nical Way of ſpeaking, Ozana, which ſometimes conſumes 
Sometimes the Palate with its Bones is fo 
miſerably corroded and perforated, that whatever Drink or li- 
wu Food is attempted to be ſwallowed, is rejected 3 

Noſtrils: Theſe Perforations are ſeldom cloſed, or brought 
to a Coalition, eſpecially if larger than ordinary: They may, 
however, when their Orifices are conſolidated, be cloſed up 
with a thin Piece of Gold or Silver. It is much more uſual 
for the Tonſils, with the outer Membrane of the Uvula, or 
the entire Uvula, to be corroded and conſumed. In all theſe 
Affections, Mercury, and the Decoctions of the Woods, are 
the principal Remedies, Sometimes it happens, as I myſelf 
have had ſeveral Opportunities of obſerving, that the very Cra- 
nium itſelf, eſpecially about the Forehead, is corroded and per- 
forated with a Caries, in ſo ſurpriſing a manner, as to diſcover 
the very Brain, with the Pulſe of the Arteries belonging to it, 
which are plainly to be diſcerned ; whence very formidable and 
dangerous Symptoms mult ariſe, the Conſequence of which is 
ſometimes Death, unleſs it be prevented by the ſeaſonable 
Adminiſtration of the before-mentioned Remedies. 


Of carrouvs Ulcers. 


Ulcers of the callous Sort are ſeldom or never cured without 
a previous Extirpation of the Callus. Now there are three 
ays by which the Callus may be extirpated. The firſt and 
entleſt, which takes Place in a recent and ſofter Callus, is by 
9A * and thoſe of the mildeſt Sort; ſome of the princi- 
pal of theſe are burnt Alum, and red Precipitate, either uſed 
alone, or mixed in equal Portions, or with a Mixture of the 
Digeſtive Ointment, or Baſilicum, or Unguentum Ægyptiacum, 
or the Brown Ointment of Vurtzius. With ſome or other 
of theſe Medicines are the callous Parts to be anointed ſeveral 
times in a Day, and theſe are uſually effectual, eſpecially thoſe 
mixed with red Precipitate. But if none of thoſe milder To- 
pics prove of ſufficient Force to eat away and conſume the 
Callus, it will be proper, in the ſecond Place, to make a tho- 
rough Scarification of the callous Parts, and afterwards rub 
them with the Lapis Infernalis, or Butter of Antimony, A 
third Method, no lefs expeditious than the former, is by Spirit 
of Nitre, or Aqua-fortis, impregnated with as much Quick- 
ſilver as can be diflolved in it over the Coals, and every Day 
applied to the Part. 8 
There is yet a gentler Way of extirpating a Callus, deſcribed 
by Le Dran. Tom. 2. Obſerv. 11 57 This Method is to apply, 
for four or five Days together, a Plaiſter compounded half of 
a Plaiſter of Diachylum with Gums, and half of Jige's Plaiſ- 
tet, mixed with four times the Quantity of Mercury, to be 
renewed every Morning and Evening, in order to ſoften, in 
ſome meaſure, the Lips of the Callus. After this the Callus 


is to be ſcarified, all manner of „ to the Bottom, the 
Ulcer being covered afterwards with a Bit of Lint, till 
the Blood, which commonly flows in ſmall Quantitics from 
the Incifions in the Callus, be ſt : This done, the ſame 
Plaiſter is applied over the whole Ulcer, ſo as to touch the bare 
and newly ſcarified Lips of the Callus. About four Days after, 
the Surgeon repeats the Inciſions, or Scarification, as it is uſu- 
ally called, and renews the ſame the third or fourth time if 
there be Occaſion, that is, if the Callus be not diſſolved. By 
this. Method, as the above-mentioned Surgeon affirms, is the 
Caltus gradually ſubdued, ſoftened, and at _ totally diſap- 
pears, leaving in its room a very laudable Cicatrix, without 
the Aſſiſtance of any other Remedy. I never had an Oppor- 
tunity, I muſt confeſs, of trying this Method. 

If the callous Ulcer be, alſo, fiſtulous, an Inciſion is firſt to 
be made into the Sinus, in the ſame manner as has been di- 
reed for a Fiſtula, before we attempt to conſume" the Callus ; 
atter which the Callus is to be conſumed, by the Methods above 
related. If the Application of the Knife be too much dreaded 
by the Patient, or otherwiſe unſafe, it will be convenient to 
introduce into the Sinus a Tent of Unguentum Agyptiacum, 
or the Brown Ointment of Wurtzius ; by which means the 
Callus, if not very obſtinate, is inſenſibly conſumed, and may 
be the ſooner, if the fore Part of the Tent, before its Intru- 
ſion, be rubbed with red Precipitate, Lapis Infernalis, or But- 
ter of Antimony, and this be continued till the Callus be con- 
ſumed. If theſe corroſive Tents will not penetrate to the 
Callus, the moſt convenient Method will be to uſe the Syringe, 
and make frequent Injections of the Phagedenic Water, or of 
Unguentum gypiiacum, or Wurtzins's Brown Ointment, diſ- 
ſolved in Spirit of Wine, into the difficult and winding Sinus, 
comprefling afterwards the Mouth of the Ulcer, that the Li- 

uor may be retained for ſome Space of Time, within. The 
Gallus being thus removed, the Cure of the Ulcer is to be 
managed like that of a Fiſtula. 

It may ſometimes happen, that in callous and fiſtulous Ul- 
cers which are of long Standing, or full of Turnings and 
Windings, theſe corrofive Medicines are of little or no Service, 
or, what is worſe, may be more diſpoſed to corrode and velli- 
cate the Nerves, and excite moſt terrible Convulſions, ſooner 
than conſume the Callus. In fuch a Circumſtance it cannot 
but be moſt proper to make an Inciſion in the Ulcer, in the 
ſame manner as directed for cutting the Fiſtula {ſee FisTULA], 
but with all due Care and Circumſpcction, for Fear of wound- 
ing ſome Artery, Nerve, or Tendon. 

Fo ether the Method of Inciſion juſt recommended be 
thought of Force ſufficient, or expeditious enough, in extir- 
pating the Callus : In this Caſe, if the Patient be endowed 
with a good Meaſure of Strength and Intrepidity, and the 
Place be ſafe and convenient, with reſpect to the Nerves and 
Arterics, the moft expeditious Method that can be uſed, is to 
ſeparate or cut off all the Calloſities with the Knife, or caute- 
rize them with a red-hot Iron. By this bold and reſolute Ope- 
ration, the inveterate and ſtubborn Ulcer is, as it were, con- 
verted into a very recent Wound; and, conſequently, may 
be healed by common Remedies, unleſs the Cure be prevented 
by a Caries, a bad Habit of Body, the Lues Venerea, Scurvy, 


Dropſy, or ſome other Indiſpoſition. 


Of the Cure ef MAC ULCERs, or ſuch as are ſuppoſed to be 
induced by Faſcination, 


For Ulcers on which they beſtow the Epithet of Magic, on 
account of their ſtrange Phanomena, as containing Threads, 
Needles, Nails, and the like, Paracelſus, Helmont, Agrico- 
cola, and many others, have been very careful to preſcribe Re- 
medies, which are, for the moſt part, of no Significancy, and 
either ſuperſtitious or idle. The deſt of them, however, ſeem 
to be Oaken and Willo w- leaves, Maidenhair, St. John's Wort, 
by ſome called Fuga Dæmonum on this Account, Quickſilver, 
Aſa- ſctida, Antirrhinum, and ſome others: Any one of theſe, 
cither hung about the Neck, or uſed in ſome other inſignificant 
manner, according to Preſcription, will, as it is pretended, 
ſecure the Body from all malevolent Influence and Effects of 
Faſcinaticn. Some preſcribe the Aſhes of a Woman burnt for 
Witchcraft; others the Aſhes of burnt human Dung, to be 
ſprinkled on the Ulcer. Heerius, and ' Horſtins recommend 
eſpecially the Unguentum de Viſto corylins, or Ointment of 
Miſelto of the Haſel, againſt magic Ulcers: Mynſicht pre- 
icribes his Fœtid Plaiſters: Others adviſe other Things. | 

W hatever our Sentiments ought to be on this * i 

certain a Phyfician beſt conſults his own Reputation, as well 
as the Health of his Patient, when he treats Diſeaſes and Ma- 
ladies of this Kind, which, by the ignorant Vulgar are, for 
Reaſons vain and ridicu ous, reputed the Effects of Magic; 
with natural and common Medicines, or ſuch as he eſteems, 
upon careful and due Thought and Examination, accommo- 
dated to the Nature of the Ulcer, and eſpecially to the Habit 


in Perſons far advanced in 


* 


of the affected Party; ſuch are the Remedies recommended 
under the preceding Heads: For though we ſhould be never 
ſo willing to grant, that a Perſon may ſuffer in his Body, and 
be diſquieted, by the crafty and cunning Tricks and Deluſions 
of the Devil an icians, yet we have no ſufficient Reaſon 
to convince us, that the Diſorder thus cauſed, is ſupernatural, 
and, on that Account, incurable by natural Means; fo as to 
oblige us to have Recourſe to n ſordid, and abſurd 
Remedies. To this it may be added, that ignorant and ſuper- 
ſtitious Surgeons, and Attendants on Bagnios, report every- 
where as magical, all ſuch Ulcers as they are not able to cure; 
whereas the ſame falling afterwards into more ſkilful Hands, 
when the true Nature and Cauſe of their uncommon Maligni- 
8 comes to be diſcovered, are often healed without much 

ifficulty. There have been, alſo, perhaps, in former times, 
ſome ill-meaning Surgeons who have pronounced an Ulcer 
magical, without Foundation, in order to extort the more 
Money for the Cure. NT 


Of the Cure of ound Ulcers, eſpecially in the Legs. ) 


Though no Part of the Body be ſecure from the Danger of 
old or inveterate Ulcers, yet are the Legs and Feet more ſub- 
ject to them than'other How: And for this Reaſon, though 
we have formerly treated of malignant or. inveterate 
Ulcers in general, we think it incumbent on us to enlarge 
more particularly, on thoſe which infeſt the Legs or Feet, 
The Cauſes of Exulcerations of the Legs are generally the 
ſame with thoſe of malignant Ulcers in general ; for one as 
well as the other proceed from a bad Habit of Body, a thin 
and acrimonious Blood, ſome adjacent Fiſtula, Caries, or 
Callus: In Women, from an Obſtruction of the Menſes, and 
other like Cauſes. Whoever, therefore, pretends to Cure an 
Ulcer in the Leg, muſt inquire into its true Cauſe, and to 
— ſame accommodate the Cure, in the Manner preſcribed 

Ve. 

But before we enter into the Method of Cure, it will not 
be improper to inquire whether a Conglutination of ſuch in- 
veterate Sores or Ulcers in the Feet and Legs can be effected 
with Safety; becauſe there are Inſtances ' in the Writings of 
the moſt experienced Phyſicians, where the Conſequences of 
ſuch Caſes have been very ſevere and dangerous Diſorders, and 
oftentimes moſt certain and preſent Death. I have, as I appre- 
hend, in a great meaſure, given a ſatisfactory Anſwer to this 

ueſtion near the Beginning of this Diſcourſe, when I ſaid, that 
ears, and of a very bad Habit, of 
Body, it is beſt to abſtain from Conglutination of fuch invete- 
rate Ulcers, becauſe they are a great means of Health, as be- 
ing ſo many Iſſues or Outlets by which Nature is accuſtomed 
to expel the noxious or ſuperfluous Humours. I would not, 
however, without ſome weighty Reaſon, have this Rule a 
plied to young and robuſt Perſons ; for ſince the firſt Cauſes 
of ſuch ſtubborg Ulcers, either by Abſtinence and a prudent 
Regimen, or by Fontanels, or proper Medicines, may, with- 
out all Danger, in ſuch Subjects, be removed, it cannot be 
doubted but that the Conglutination may afterwards be per- 
formed with little or no Detriment to the Patient. 

Tho? we have determined the Conglutination of moderate 
Sores or Ulcers in the Legs or Feet of aged Perſons to be danger- 
ous, yet we are fo far Cot thinking all Care and Medicines in 
their Caſe uſeleſs, that we rather pronounce them highly neceſ- 
ſary. The Surgeon here has a double Duty incumbent on him; 
one Branch of which conſiſts in alleviating as much as poſſible 
the Pains and Diſorders which attend them.; the other Part of 
his Buſineſs is to take care that the Evil may not increaſe, nor 
ſpread ; and that no new bad Symptoms, ſuch as Pains and In- 
flammations, may add to the Diſeaſe by exaſperating the Ulcer, 

In the firſt place, therefore, Abſtinence, and a very exact 
Regimen of Diet is to be injoined the Patient, that he may not 
eat to Exceſs, nor of ſuch Meats as are noxious and prejudicial 
in his Caſe; of which Kind are all acrimonious, hard, and 
crude Aliments, and,Swine's Fleſh in particular. Proper and 
gentle Cathartics are, alſo, of Service in attraQting the redun- 
dant and malignant Humours from the lower Parts, and expel- 
ling them gently by Stool. Beſides theſe, other internal Me- 
dicines, which are contrary to the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, are 
occaſionally to be preſcribed ; ſuch, for Inſtance, as Elixir 
Proprietatis, and Eſſences of Myrrh, Amber, and Peruvian 
Balſam, which, as well as all Balſamics, and Bitters, are highly 
ſerviceable for correcting the immoderate Thinneſs and Acri- 
mony of the Blood in Perſons advanced in Years, ö 

With reſpect to external Treatment, it is above all things 
neceſſary, that the Ulcer be kept clean, and once or twice 
every Day exterged from Sanies. After this it is to be filled 

ith Lint, either dry, or dipt in a Decoction of the Leaves of 

alnut or Birthwort, for the Reception of the acrid Humours, 
Upon this it will be-proper to apply Baubine's Plaiſter for old 
ft, Ulcers, 


— 


Uneri, or the E apron Diaſulphuris of Rulandus, the 
Lead Plaiſter, the Plaiſter of Diapompholyx, or of Lapis 
Galaminaris, or any other of the like Nature, "Theſe Direc- 
tions being carefully and reins obſerved, and the affected 
Part guarded, as much as is poſſible, from the Injuries of the 
Air, or external Cold and Humidities, it is not to be doubted 
but the Ulcer will prove of the mildeſt Sort, and ſerve as a 
Drain to the whole Bod for the Evacuation of corrupted Hu- 
mours, and conſequently be found beneficial and ſalutary, and 
highly conducive to the Prolongation of Life and Health. And 
really it ſeems probable, that the Obſervation of thoſe 
admirable and wholſome Effects of inveterate Ulcers in 
aged Perſons induced the antient Phyſicians, who followed 

. as the beſt Guide, to raiſe Fontanels in ſick and vale- 
tudinary Bodies, which might do the Office of Ulcers in drain- 
ing and evacuating the Body of acrid and ſuperfluous Humours, 

Ic it ſhould happen, as is ſometimes the Caſe, that by means 
of ſome Blow, or taking Cold, or by immerging the Leg in 
cold Water, or from a Fit of Anger, a Fright, Sorrow, or 
an improper Regimen of Diet, that the diſeaſed Part be ſeized 
with a Pain or Inflammation, it will be convenient to wrap the 
Place in a Linen Cloth folded and moiſtened with Hungary 
Water, or with theriacal, or camphorated Spirit of Wine, or 
with Lime-water and the ſaid camphorated Spirit, and fre- 
quently to repeat the ſame ; and the Patient is to be ſtrictly 
injoined to keep his Leg in Bed, and to guard it from external 
Cold, taking every Morning ſome Cups of Tea, or ſome other 
Sudorific, and to ſweat well afterwards in his Bed ; by theſe 
means the Pain and Inflammation are uſually 1n a ſhort time re- 
moved. But-the Caſe becomes dangerous, when the Inflamma- 
tion is violent, eſpecially in a corrupted and weak Body,and be- 
gins to paſs into a Gangrene. In ſuch a Circumſtance the ſame 

Remedies are to be employed, both internal. and external, as 
have been preſcribed for a Gangrene [See the Article Gan- 
GRENA]. But Care is to be taken, above all things, that ſuch 
infirm and aged Patients be every now-and-then refreſhed with 
Cardiacs, and comforting Medicines, and frequently caſt into 
a gentle Sweat. If theſe Kinds of Remedies be poſtponed and 
neglected, the Danger m_— increaſes, and there is very great 
Reaſon to fear, that the Diſeaſe will gradually degenerate into 
a Sphacelus, followed by Death, _. 

When inveterate Ulcers of this Kind, in old and infirm Sub- 
jects, dry up ſpontaneouſly, and turn livid, the. Patients, for 
the moſt part, are immediately ſeized withan Horror, Nauſea, 
and Feebleneſs, which are Indications of a great Decay of Na- 
ture, a Corruption of the affected Part, and an extremely dan- 

erous Condition, which often terminates in a ſpeedy 3 
Under ſuch formidable Symptoms there is the greateſt Neceſſity 
to have immediate recourſe to a proper Diet, and corroborative 
Medicines for preſerving the Strength. Topics convenient to 
be applied to the Ulcer are the Roots of Gentian, or Florentine 
Orris bruiſed z or, if theſe prove not ſtrong enough, the Root 
of Black Hellebore reduced to Powder, or in Globules; or, in 
the laſt place, if this be ineffectual, Powder of Cantharides, 
or a Globule of a Bliſter-plaiſter of the Shops. By this Me- 


thod ſuch Ulcers, when in a State of Exſiccation, or in a man- 


ner dry'd up, are {timulated and irritated to ſuch a' Degree as 
ſometimes to flow afreſh, and ſo begin to relieve the Patient 
from the malignant Humours by which he was oppreſſed, after 
which the Ulcer is to be treated in the manner preſcribed. But 
if theſe Medicines prove of no Effect, and the Ulcers continue 
in a State of Dryneſs, there remains no Hope of the Patient, 
whoſe Caſe is deſperate, and Death unavoidable. Heift. Chir. 
 ULEX. A Name for the Genifta ſpartium; majus ; bre- 
vioribus aculeis. 

- ULMARIA. 

The Characters are; | 

The Leaves are pinnated, reſemble thoſe of Agrimony, are 
triangulated, and divided after the Manner of thoſe of umbel- 
lated Plants. "The Apex of the ſmall Pedicle is expanded into 
a monophyllous, quinquefid Calyx, which is expanded like a 
Star, "Ihe Flowers are roſaceous, pentapetalous, collected 
into Panicles, ſcarce viſible, and furniſhed with numerous Sta- 
mina. The Ovary, which grows in the Centre of the Calyx, 
conſiſts of three, four, or hve little Pods, furniſhed with a Tube, 
and becomes a Fruit compoſed of a Multitude of ſmall mem- 
branaceous intorted Sheaths, collected into an Head, and con- 
taining one ſmall Seed. 
Boerbaave — 7.3 two Sorts des 3 ; which are, 

- 1. Ulmaria. F. B. 3. 488. Rai Hi,. 1. 623. Synop. 3. 
259. Boerb. Ind. A. 8 Tourn. Inft, 5 Unie Regis 
Prati. Offie- Ulmaria vulgaris. Park. "Theat. 592. Ulma Re- 
gina Prati. Ger. 880. Emac. 1043. Ulmaria Barba Capri flori- 
bus compattis. C. B. P. 164. ADOW-SWEET. 
 Meadow-ſweet has a long, reddiſh, fibrous Root, from which 
ſpring ſeveral pinnated Leaves, having two or three Pair of op- 
poſite large ſerrated Pinnæ, with an odd one at the End, cut 


into three Parts; they are | underneath, and green above, 
wrinkled, and full of Veins, and having ſeveral very ſmall 
Pieces between the Pinnæ; the Stalk is red and angular, grow- 
ing two or three Feet high, beſet in an alternate Order with 
the like Leaves. The Flowers grow upon the Top of the Stalks, 
Umbel-faſhion, being ſmall, hve-leaved, and full of Apices of 
a white Colour, and are followed by little round Heads, made 
Screw-faſhion, of ſeveral Seeds ſet together. It grows in moiſt 
Meadows, and by River Sides, and flowers in June, The 
Leaves and 'T'ops are uſed. | 

They are I and ſudorific, and good in Fevers, 
and all malignant Diſtempers ; they are, likewiſe, reſtringent, 
binding, and uſeful in Fluxes of all Sorts : They are put into 
the Agua La#tis. 

The only Officinal Preparation is the Aqua Ulmarie. Mil. 
ler's Bot. 075 | 

Its Leaves have an herby, ſaltiſn, and glutinous T afte ; they 
2 a faint- red Colour to the blue Paper; the Root gives it a 

eep one; it is ſtyptic, and a little bitter; its Salt ſeems to 
reſemble the Sal Ammoniac; but is united with a great deal of 
Sulphur, and a pretty deal of Earth. . | 

By the chymical Analyfis it yields fome acid Liquors, ſome 
volatile concrete Salt, a good Quantity of Sulphur, and a pretty 
deal of Earth: Thus it is ſudorific, cordial, and vulnerary: 
The Decoction of its Root in Water is very good in malignant 
Fevers, and is preferable to that of Scorzonera, ' 

The Extract of its Root is ſaid to be ſudoriſie, but it is very 
moderate; for though you ſhould give a Dram of it in the 
Morning, another in the Afternoon, and a third at Night, with 
a Grain of Laudanum, you muſt eontinue this Practice for 
two or three Days, before you can perceive any conſiderable 
Effect. The fame is, alſo, obſervable in other Sudorifics. A 
Decoction of its Root is deterſive and vulnerary. Its Juice 
enters the Emplaſtrum Felicis Wurtzii, Martyn's Tournefort. 

The Flowers, infuſed in Wine or Beer, communicate to them 
a grateful Smell and Tafte in manner of the Pimpinella. The 
Flowers are of a pleaſant Smell, exhilarating the Heart with- 
out oppreſſing the Head, whence they are very proper in Sum- 
mer-time to adorn or be ſtrew'd in Parlours and Dining-rooms. 
One Renætus of Rochelle, as we are told by J. Bauhine, affirms, 
that the Flowers communicate a grateful Smell to Metheglin, 
and improve it to ſuch a Degree as to compare with the Wine 
of Crete, or Candy, which they call Malmſey. 

I myſelf have ſeen, and can ſolemnly affirm, ſays 8. Pauli, 
that Shoes of the Meadows has had ſurpriſing Effects on a 
Girl who had a mortal Wound in the Bladder, and in an al- 
moſt incurable Fracture of the Arm; -whence it juſtly deſerves 
to be an Ingredient in the moſt celebrated and uſeful Plaiſter of 
Felix Murtzius, who highly extols the Roots of this Plant, and 
ſeems to prefer it before all other Vulneraries, or any ſuch as 
are recommended in Fractures. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

2. Ulmaria ; floribus in longas ſpicas congeſtis. Barba Ca- 
pre, floribus oblongis. C, B. P. 163. T. 265. Barba Capri. 
J. B. 3. 488.  Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 

Ulmaria is antiſpaſmodic, antiepileptic, corroborative, and 
aſtringent : Hence our Peaſants uſe it in a Dyſentery, and Diar- 
rhœa, and to repreſs Vomiting. I have found it, alſo, of Ser- 
vice in regulating the diſorderly Motions of the Heart, Blood, 
and Spirits; and where-ever Condenſation, Strengthening, or 
Aſtriction are required, this Herb is of excellent Ufe. The 
Leaves are good for an Hzmoptoe ; and the bruiſed Root is ap- 
plied to Wounds, in order to ſtop the Blood, and conſolidate 
the Part. A Decoction of the Roots is proper in malignant 
Fevers. Hiſt. Plant. adſcript. Boerhaav. 

ULMUS. | 

The Characters are; 

The Flower is Dee eee Bell-ſhaped, and adorned with 
many Stamina. The Ovary in the Centre of the Flower be- 
comes a foliaceous, Heart-ſhaped Fruit, ſoon mature, con- 
cealing in the Middle a membranaceous, Pear - ſhaped Capſule, 
full of a Seed of the ſame Figure. | . 

Boer haave mentions four Sorts of Ulmus ; which are, 

1. Ulmus ; campeſtris, & Theophraſti. C. B. P. 426. Tourn. 
Inſt. 601. Boerb. Ind. A. 220. Ulmus. Offic. J. B. 1. 130. 
Ulmus vulgaris. Park. Theat. 1404. Ulmus wulgatiſſimus al 
lato ſcabro. Ger. Emac. 1480. Raii. Hiſt. 2. 142 5. Synop. 
3- 468. COMMON ELM. 

The Elm is one of the commoneſt Trees we have : Tt has a 
rough thick Bark, and the Branches are cloathed with ſome- 
what rough,  crenated, green Leaves. The Flowers are ſmall 
and ſtaminous, coming out early in the Spring before the Leaves. 
The Seed is round and foliaceous. | 

The Bark is principally uſed, being abſterſive and cleanſing, 
and is frequently uſed in Gargariſms for fore Mouthsand Throats, 
to clear them of tough viſcid Phlegm. It is, likewiſe, account- 
ed good for Ruptures, and to conſolidate Wounds, Millers 
Bot. Off. b 1 

The 


The Seed of the Ulmus is called Samera; and is ripe about 
tte latter End of April. | . 
As to its Virtues, 7 to cy 6-9 the Leaves, 
Tops, and Park, are of an aſtringent Quality. The Leaves 
bruiſed in Vinegar are effectual againſt the Lepra, being rubbed 
on the Parts, { Galen aſcribes this Virtue to the Bark, Pliny to 
both the inner Bark and Leaves] and conglutinate Wounds, 
and much more effectually if the Bark be bound about the 
Place inſtead of a Fillet. he Roots have the ſame Virtue of 
conglutinating Wounds, and the Decoction of the Roots, or, 
according to Disſcorides, of the Bark of the Roots, is uſed by 
ſome to waſh Fractures, in order to accelerate Conſolidation b 
inducing a Callus. The ſame. Decoction is ſaid to mollif Hard- 
neſſes of the Joints, and to reſolve Convulſions of the Nerves. 
The fat Subſtance ſwimming on the Decoction, reſtores Hair 
fallen off, being rubbed on the Place, The Bark of the Root 
bruiſed, and worked up with Muria, into a Malagma, miti- 
gates the Pain of the Gout. | | | 

A Dram of the Bark [an Ounce] taken in an Hemina of 
cold Water [ Dio ſcorides ſays in Wine or Water] works by 
Stool, and particularly upon phlegmatic and watry Humours. 
Plin. Dioſcorides. It is ſtrange, ſays Ray, that an Aſtringent 
ſhould purge. Pliny commends the Tear for Collections [ Ab- 
ſceſſes] Wounds, and Ambuſtions; but the Elm in our Coun- 
try, ſays Ray, diſcharges no Tears, either ſpontaneouſly, or 
from Wounds. 

The Bark of the Tree boiled in common Water to near the 
Conſiſtence of a Syrup, and then mixed with a third Part of 
Aqua Vitæ, is a ſingular Remedy againſt the Pain of the Sci- 
atica, the Part affected being fomented with it for ſome time 
by the Fire. | 

The Humour found in the Follicles, which grow on the 
Leaves, rubbed on the Face, brightens the Skin, and makes 
the Countenance more amiable. Matthiolus writes, that it 
cures the Enterocele in Children, if Bolſters dipped therein are 
applied to the Groin, and tied under their Thighs, Fallopius 
ſays, that he never found any thing more effectual in Aggſuti- 
nation than this Liquor. Of the ſame is prepared an Oil, which, 
as we are aſſured by Sylvius, is of extraordinary Efficacy in 
Wounds ; but we could never obſerve, ſays J. Baubine, that 
Oils had any good Effect on ſimple Wounds, but rather fill 
them with Sordes, and prevent their Conglutination. Raii 
Hiſt. Plant. 

2. Ulmus ; folio latiſſimo ſcabro. Ger, Emac. 1481. Raii 
Hiſt. 2. 1420. Synop. 3. 469. Tourn. Inft. 601. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 220. Ulmus montana. Offic. C. B. P. 426. Ulmus la- 
tiore folio, Park. Theat. 1404. THE WYCH HAZEL. 

This is found frequently in Hedges. The Batk is uſed in 
Medicine, and agrees in Virtues with that of the preceding 
Elm. | | 

3. Ulmus; minor, folio 1 ſcabro. Ger. Emac. 1480. 

4. Ulmus; folio glabro. 

1404. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. | 
The Name of a Bone in the fore Arm. See 


ULNA. 
BRACHIUNM. | 
 ULNARIS MUSCULUS. Minſhm deſcribes three Muſ- 


cles under this Name; the Ulnaris Iuternu, the Ulnaris Ex- 
ternus, and the Ulnaris Gracilis ; for which lait ſee PALM ARIS 
Lox6us. 

The ULnar1s INTERNUS is a long Muſcle, fleſhy at its 
upper Extremity, and tendinous at the other, ſituated on the 
outer Part of the Ulna. — 5 

It is fixed by its upper Part in the back Side of the long or 
internal Condyle of the Os Humeri, in that Part of the Ole- 
cranum which is next the Condyle, along the upper Half of the 
Ulna very nearly; and to the Middle common I endon of the 
neighbouring Muſcle, termed commonly Profundus, 

t runs in the Direction of the external Angle of the Ulna, 
and ends by a long Tendon in the Os Piſiſorme, or Orbiculare 
of the Carpus, reaching, alſo, to the Os Uncifarme, being 
united to the Ligament common to theſe two Bones. 

When the Linari, Iuternus acts alone, or as the principal 
Mover, it brings the Hand obliquely toward the internal Con- 
dyle, and toward the Olectanum, though with Difficulty. 

When it acts together with the Radialis Internus, it turns 

the Hand equally towards the two Extremities of the Bones of 
the fore Arm; and thereby moves not only the Carpus in gene- 
ral on the fore Arm; but, alſo, the ſecond Row of the Carpus 
on the firſt, and the metacarpal Bones on the ſecond. 

When it acts with the Linari, Externus, it turns the outer 

Edge of the Hand toward the Olecranum. | 

The UrLnaris ExrERNUs is a long Muſcle lying on the 
' Outſide of the fore Arm, fleſhy toward the Os Humeri, and 
tendinous toward the Carpus, 


It is fixed above to the external Condyle ef the Os Humeri, 


being there united to the Auconæus minor; to the annular Liga- 


ment of the Head of the Radius, and to the upper Half of 


er. Emac. 1481, Park. Theat.. 


the external Angle of the Ulna. From thence it * auch 

forms a Tendon, which paſſes through the external Notch at 

2 oy Extremity of this Bone, on one Side of the Styloide 
pophyſis. 

The Tendon having afterward paſſed under a particular Liga- 
ment ſituated near the Os Cuneiforme of the Carpus, is inſert- 
ed in the Outſide of the Baſis of the fourth metacarpal Bone, 
ſending ſome tendinous Filaments to the Baſis of the little 
Finger. It is, alſo, often fixed in the Baſis of the third me- 
tacarpal Bone. | ; 

hen the Ulnaris Externus acts with the Ulnaris Internus, 
it turns the outer Edge of the Hand toward the Olecranum. 

With the Raziales Externi, it turns the Back of the Hand 
toward the outer Condyle. This Motion is termed Extenſion, 
but very improperly, when applied to the Hand; for the Meta+ 
carpus, which is naturally bent this Way, will be {till more bent 
by the Action of theſe Muſcles. I ſhould chuſe, therefore, ta 
term this Motion the Inverſion, rather than the Extenſion, of 
the Hand. The Carpus, indeed, may, in ſome Senſe, be ſaid 
to be extended, becauſe the Bones of the ſecond Row are brought 
to a ſtraiter Line with thoſe of the firſt. 

When this Muſcle acts alone, it brings the outer Edge of the 
Hand obliquely toward the Olecranum, and the external Con- 
y at the ſame time; but this is performed with Difficulty; 

mflow*s Anatomy. 

ULOMELIA, i, Tonice, vhorthir, from vAS, for 
, entire, and pia@, a Limb, in'Hippecrates, ſignifies the 
entire, abſolute, eſſential, and univerſal Nature of any Thing. 
This appears to be the Senſe of the Word in the following Pat- 
ſages, Lib. de Artic. xte 4d i wv $nouthins 9tyed dlarer, there 
will be a Treatiſe of the full and complete Nature of the 
*© Glands ;” where Galen, in his Comment, expounds the Place 
by vd d\ixAnger gvoi Tis Tar ju gurios, the perfect and 
<< entire Nature of what eſſentially belongs to the Glands.”* 
The Word is uſed in the ſame Senſe in two Places of the Trea- 
tiſe de Glandulis, from which Erotian expounds sAoueaing by bang 
p094ws, the entire Nature,” Again, Lib. de Aliment. where 
we read; x&T& js νwGa ne trdvra, the Paſſage imports, that 
all the Parts conſpire, or are accommodated to the univerſal 
Gobvd or Benefit of the Whole; and xa7' d, ur is there op- 
poſed to xa juip®, which is uſed to expreſs a particular Re- 
lation and Conſent of the Parts among themſelves, We read, 
alſo, in his Epiſtles, sAoeAiny 78 oxive@-, by which he plainly 
means, the univerſal Nature of the Body,” which he recom- 
mends to the Study of a Phyſician., He/ychius takes #AousAin 
for an Adverb, and expounds, by x«9As, gvanipdwr, © univer- 
*« fally, comprehenſively 3” and adds, that ſome underſtand it, 
emi vis dIpbas Toy hwy quotas, Td yap 57 6, d Aye, © of the 
complex Nature of things; for #Aor he calls TA.“ 

Ovacuenin ſignifies, alſo, a Perfection and Soundneſs in all the 

Members; — #AojaeAns is abſolutely perfect in all the Parts, 
and is expounded by de, iMxzampS, 4 ſound; entire: And 
thus it imports, in Lib. de Corde ; where we read, 7» wiv yap 
xapdiny ide dv pr bevor vhoperin, „ you may obſerve the 
« Heart agitated in every Part which belongs to it.“ 
' ULON, , in the Plural Lia, I, are the Gums or Ca- 
runcles which are placed about the T'eeth, Od, ſays Rufus 
Epheſius, as epi Tas Tav od ovTwy picas cepurs ; 56 The Ula are 
«© the fleſhy Parts about the Roots of the Teeth.” But Pol- 
lux tells us, that the Aa are the Fleſh which incompaſſes the 
Teeth on the Outſide ; and that the Fleſh which ſurrounds thent 
on the Inſide is called tysae ( Enula) ; fee EN uLON. The Gums 
are ſaid to have this Name beſtowed on them on account of 
their Softneſs and Tenderneſs ; for #a@-, in Heſychiys, is ex- 
pounded 7Tpupsp%; αν,jẽSiu rad, delicate and ſoft; and Erotian 
explains v ipip, T hẽuedß, 4 ſoft Wool,” The ſame Au- 
thor ſays, that S olg ſignifles 73 Tvpp3y, © red, or ruſſet - 
coloured; and by ſome is taken to mean 7iv ioouryidn pup 
dxpox ep bn, A Wart, of the Bigneſs of a Vetch.“ Od, 
in Hippocrates, Lib. 2. de Morb. is put for a Tumor and Diſ- 
order of the Gums. | | | 

Ulz, «al, alſo, ſignifies the Gums, 7 Epid. where we read, 
de UTigaoderwcts, ia fleſhy Extreſcence in the Gums,” c. 
But Lib. 5. Epid. we read it vawr, and the ſame is repeated. 
Och, alſo, in Erotian, is expounded by xpi9ai (Critha), 
« Grains of Barley.“ 

ULOPHONOS, %%%. The Name of a poiſonous 
Plant; the faine as Ix14, 8 

ULPHA. Rulandus explains this by Lapſaturd; Caftellis 


by Recrementum Cotit. 


- ULRACH. Dragons Blood. Nulandus. i 
ULTRAMARINUM. Ultramarine. A fine Magiſtery of 
Lapis Lazuli, of a fine blue Colour, much uſed in Painting, 
but not in Medicine. Funkeh deſcribes the Method of pre- 
ring it. 

4 VA. A Species of Moſs, See the Explication of bo- 

tanic "Terms, under the Article Bor AN v. 

| | ELULA, 


ULULA.. Ofe. Aldrov. Ornith. 1. 538. Bellon. des Oyſe. 
142. Geſn. de Avib. 700. Mer. Pin, 171. Jonf. de Avib. 32. 
Charlt. Exer. 78. Strix cinerea, Will, Ornith. 68. Raii Or- 
nith. 105. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 26. THE GREY OWL. 

The Parks in Uſe are, the Gall, Fat, and Fleſh. The Gall 
is commended for the Albugo, Cataracts, and Films; the Fat 
for clearing the Sight; the Fleſh boiled in Oil, and that Oil 
mixed with Sheep's Yum and Honey, is good to heal Ulcers. 
Pliny. It is eſteemed by ſome for the Gout. Dale. 

MARI, See CAMARINHAS. | 

UMBELLA. See FLos UMBELLATUs, in the Explication 
of botanical Terms, under the Article BoT any. . 

UMBELLIFERA ALSATICA. A Name for the Oreoſe- 
linum, pratenſe ; Cicute folis. 

UMBELLIFERA CANARIENSIS, A Name for the Bupleu- 
roides ; quæ Simpla nobla Canarienſium. 

UMBELLIFERA, Folio Panacis, A Name for the Pa- 
ſtinaca, folio quaſi Libanetidis latifolie ; and, alſo, for the Pa- 

/linaca ; ſemine longifſums. | WE 

UMBILICATA LINIFOLIA. A Name for the Ompha- 
lodes ; Lufftanica ; Lint folio. 0 

UMBILICUS MARINUS. Officin, Operculum Cochleæ 
cælatæ. Bellon, de Aquat. 430. Mont. Exot. 6. Operculum 


Cochlearum mar inarum ſubrotundum in ſe contortum. Long. 


Math. Teſt. 56. This is the Cover of the Cochlea Cælata, and 
is a ſtony kind of Subſtance, of a flat Superficies, remarkable 
for a ſpiral Line of a deep- yellow Colour, hollow in one Part, 
after the Figure of a Navel, of a carnation, or igneous Colour, 
and an earthy Taſte, As to the Virtues, Zo/n/on ſays it ſti- 
mulates to Venery. 

Huguſiinus Scill { 
the Eggs of the Cochlea, or ſome other ſhort, imperfect Pro- 
ductions of the ſame : But the ingenious Mr. Ray, when he 
was on his Travels in /taly, and at Rome, procured the Fiſh itſelf 
juſt taken out of the Sea, alive, in its Shell, with this kind of 
Operculum or Cover over it. 

UMBILICUS VENERIS. A Name for the Saxifraga; 
Sedi folio, anguftiore, ſerrato. 

Unsil1cus VENERIs is, alſo, a Name for the Cotyledon ; 
major. | = 

Unziricvs, is, properly, the Navel. 

UMBLA. The 3 of a River Fiſh, ſomewhat like the 
Trout, It is eſteemed very good Food, and to be aperient, and 
reſolutive. 

UMBRA. Offic. Salv. de Aquat. 115. Raii Ichth. 299. 
Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc, 95. Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 132. Geſn. de Aquat. 
1029. Umbra marina. Aldrov, de Piſc. 81. Bellon, de Aquat. 
129, THE GRUNTER, or SHADO W-FISH. | 

1 is taken in the Mediterranean Sea. The Parts in Uſe are, 
ahe Bones found in the Head, and called in the Shops Lapides 
Unbrarum: Theſe are commended for the Colic, and, in 
France, are commonly ſet in Silver, and ſold by the Goldſmiths 
under the Name of Colic-ſtones : For, they ſay, if it be only 
Carried about one, or worn about the Neck, it not only re- 
moves the Pain of the Colic, but prevents its Return, Bellon. 
Dale. 

UMBRAGINES, Pigmies. Nulandus. | 

 UMBRATILIS PUGNA, Greac. v, ia, is a Species of 
Gymnaſtics, in which the Patient fights with Head and Heels, 
or boxes and wreſtles with a Shadow. He is not only to uſe 
his Hands, ſays Oribaſius, but his Legs, in this Encounter 
with a Shadow; and ſometimes to put himſelf in a Poſture of 
Leaping, and throwing. himſelf on his Adverſary, and to uſe 
his. Heels like a Wreltler ; ſometimes he is to preſs, or ſpring 
forward; and ſometimes to retreat, as from a ſuperior Force. 
The Patient, in this kind of Exerciſe, did not always fight 
with a Shadow, but ſometimes encountered a Pillar, or a Poſt. 
Of this Umbratilis Pugna we find not only Notice taken in 
Plato, who, in his Apolagy, and elſewhere, ſays, of thoſe who 
fought without an Adverfary, that they did ox:4pe; er, e com- 
« bat a Shadow“ but, alſo, by St, Paul, who, 1 Cor. ix. al- 
ludes to it, in theſe Words, & r TurTEU@, x vs ates df, © fo 
« fight (box) I, not as one who beateth the Air.” _ Mercuri- 
alis de Art. Gymnaſt. p. 191. 1 

The Umbratilis Pugna, or Sciamachia, is good to remove the 
Senſe of a Laſſitude, tb ſtrengthen the Shoulders, and for Weak- 
neſs of the Nerves, and a Tremor ; it, alſo, diaws the Hu- 
mours downwards, eſpecially in thoſe who act the Wreſtler in 
ſtanding on Tiptoe; and it is of good Service to the 1 7 

and /riteftinum Colon, and in Diſeaſes of the Thorax. Oribaſ. 
Med. Col. Lib: oy Cap. 29, 8 A p£4 | 

UMBU. See Iva-Unsv: ... | IX 

Uunu. Piſon. Prunifera Brafilienſis Fructu magno, radi- 
cibus tubereſis. . eel EY 

In Bigneſs, Structure, and Fruit, it appears, at a Diſtance, 


a is perſuaded, that theſe Subſtances are either - 


lowered into an Ointment, with a little Oil, is the 


UNG 


like a ſmall Citron. or Lemon-tree ; the Trunk is ſhort, and 
not thick, but divided into a Multitude of twiſted Branches, of 
a weak Contexture ; the Leaves are not large, but ſmooth, and 
of a lively Green, but of an acid and aſtringent Taſte ; it bears 
a whitiſh Flower ; and the Fruit is of a yellowiſh White, and 
reſembles a pretty large Plum, but has a harder Pulp, tho” but 
little in Quantity, becauſe it covers a large Stone, as does the 
Fruit Acacia; and when it is ripe, in the rainy Months, becomes 
of a very grateful Taſte, being of an acid mixed with a Reliſh 
of ſweet ; but is, otherwiſe, fo hatſh, as to ſet the Teeth on 
Edge ; and is, therefore, reſerved for the fame Uſes as the 
Leaves, which are adapted to the Intentions of refrigerating, 
and wr : The Root, which has ſomething 8 and 
remarkable, beyond the Roots of other Trees, ſpreads far and 
wide under-ground, and ſwells to various thick and ponderous 
Tubera, which, if you conſider their Shape and Colour on the 
Outfide, which is an Aſh- colour, you would take for large Po- 
tatoes, or Roots of the Linhyama ; but, when their outer Pel- 


licle is taken off, they will appear different; for, on the Inſide, 


they are of a Snow-white Colour, and full of a ſoft and ſuc- 
culent Pulp, exactly like-that of the Gourd, and diſſolving, in 
the Mouth, into a cold watery Juice, very ſweet, and grateful 
to the Palate. | 
Ir is highly comfortable and refreſhing to feveriſh Perſons, 
to ſuch as labour under violent Heats, and to Travellers, as I 
have often experienced, fays Pife ; and, in the Sweetneſs and 
Wholſomeneſs of its Water, is not at all inferior to the Citrul. 
uickſilver. 


Raii Hift. Plant. 
Rulandus. 
UNCTA. An Ounce. N 


UNCAM. 
UNCINUS. A ſmall Hook. Caftellus: 
UNCTIO. . Unction. 5 
UNCTUARIUM. A Room, in the antient Baths, where 
People were anointed. t | 
NCTUOSITAS. Unctuoſity, or Unctuouſneſs. 
f UNCUS. An Hook: Of which many Sorts are uſed in Me- 
icine. 6 
UNDATIO. A kind of, preternatural Motion of the 
Heart. It ſhould ſcem to be that Sort of Motion which makes 
an undulating Noiſe, perceiveable externally. | 
UNDIMIA. A kind of cxdematous Tamar, the Matter 
of which is coagulated, and glutinous, like the White of an 


Eee. 
NEDO. See ArxBuTvus. 

UNGUEN. An Ointment. 
; UNGUENTARIUS, A Vender of Ointments, and Per- 
umes. 

UNGUENTUM. An Ointment, x 

Ointments are divided into ſimple and compound; though it 
ſo happens, that ſome of the former are conſiderably com- 
pounded : And, amongſt the latter, there are ſome Bode Oint- 
ments, and others very little compounded. | 

It frequently occurs, that Turpentine, Ceruſe, Lard, and 
ſome other Things, are ordered to be waſhed in Roſe- water, 
or the Juice of ſome Herbs; but this is a Cireumſtance that 
avails fo little to any Purpoſe of Moment, that I never knew 
it complied with: So that a Continuation of ſuch Directions 
ſeems principally to be in Compliment to the old Preſcriptions, 
which abound in ſuch minute Exactneſſes. It may here, alſo, 
be obſerved in general, that where Oil is directed in an Oint- 
ment or Plaiſter, the wholeſale Traders, who ſeek only Profit, 
generally ſubſtitute Lard; and where Ceruſe, Minium, or 

itharge are concerned, they are generally uſed in Over-pro- 
2 becauſe they make ſuch a Weight come out much 
cheaper. 

The Unguentum album C 1 N and Rubrum deficca- 
tivum, are much of the ſame Intention, though the former is 
the more cleanly Medicine, and moſt in Uſe ; and there is no 
Circumſtance in their Making, of Conſequence, but the mix- 
ing of the Camphire, when the other Materials are ſo cool, 
that their Heat will not evaporate it; but even long Keeping 
will, in a great meaſure, if not wholly, loſe it: So that the 
Goodneſs of theſe is ſolely known by their ſmelling ſtrong of 
this Ingredient. The Unguentum de Minis Camphoratum, 2 
Plumbe, and Nutritum, ate within the fame Intention: But 
the two former are not uſed ; and the latter is ſo inconvenient, 
upon account of its ſoon growing dry, and even milky, that it 
is, alſo, but in little Eſteem: Ihe common Diachylon, alſo, 
e thin 
and of a much ſmoother and better Conſiſtence. ——— 


tum Tutiæ comes in too, as a Dryer, and a Cooler; but hath 


nothing remarkable in its Making, and is principally uſed againſt 

Inflammations in the Eyes. * | 

The Unguentum A gyptiacum is the only one, amongſt many 

others, brought to a Conſiſtence with Honey, that is in Uſe ; 
11 2 8 
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and this principally in Sores of the Mouth, where thoſe Things 
which are more properly Ointmetits, are nauſeous. The green 
Colour of Verdegriſe changes black in the Boiling. 
The Unguentum ex Apio, amongſt the leſſer, and Mundifi- 
cativum ex 5 amongſt the greater Compounds, are exactly 
the ſame: 
der either of theſe Titles, of yy > 5 
The Unguentum # Gummi Elemi, moſt commonly called Li- 


nimentum Arcæi, from the Name of its Inventor, and the 


ſ our Surgeons, 


Bafilicon Minus, are the principal in Uſe am 
"I of like In- 


for deterging Dreſſings; though there are o 


tention, and ſome of them newly added, from the Experience : 


of Perſons now living, which are not yet ſo much eſtabliſhed 
in the Shops; as the Unguentum Baſilicon flavum, Unguentum 
aureum, ? Reſina, and Detergens. wa] 

There are ſome conſiderable” Compoſitions of this Form, in 
the Intention of Emollients, at the Head of which is the Lu- 
guentum Dialthee;. but the great Demand for this, as it is 
much uſed, hath taught the wholeſale Men very greatly to ſpoil 
it, in order to render it cheaper; for they accuſtom ſelves 
to make it without the Mucilages, and counterfeit their Scent 
with a little Fenugreek Powder; the Neats-foot Oil, alſo, is 
hardly to be expected ſrom them: When it is good, it is of a 
yellow Colour, and no ill Scent, The Unguentum Liliorum, 
de Mucilaginibus, and * Emollient, are of the ſame Intention, 
but not in Uſe. 8 No ood 0 bas er 

Amongſt the compound Ointments, there are ſome which 
take in a Number of very warm aromatic Ingredients, and 
ſeem deſigned for Paralytic Infirmities, and Caſes that require 


briſk attenuating Applications : Of theſe are in moſt Eſteem, 


the Unguentum Martiatum, and Nervinum ; both which are 
much the beſt when freſh made; though that can be done but 
once in a Year, when the Ingredients are in their proper Sea- 
ſon. | SE 
There are Ointments, alſo, within the Intention of Strength- 
ners; but this at firſt View ſeems to be a very improper Form 
for ſuch Things; becauſe an Aſtringent, in an unctuous Vehicle, 
is the moſt unſuitable manner poſſible for its Application; the 
Slipperineſs of the one entirely fruſtrating the Efficacy of the 
other: For which Reaſon, thoſe few, that yet keep a Place in 
the Diſpenſatory, are entirely neglected; neither the Unguentum 
Maftichinum, nor the Aſtringem, being ever made; altho' it 
hath ſo happened, that the latter is twice preſcribed in the laſt 
Diſpenſatory, but the ſecond time under the Title of Unguentum 
Sumach. | : f I 
The next Intention, of ny Conſequence, for which we are 
provided by this Form, and which ſeems as ſuitable to it as any, 
is againſt cutaneous Foulneſſes, as the Itch, and ſuch-like Diſ- 
tempers ; and this ſeems to be the Reaſon that there is ſuch 
Choice of them now given: But tho* moſt of theſe have the 
Reputation of great Antiquity, and hold their Places in abun- 
dance of officinal Diſpenſatories down to the preſent, eſpecially 
the Unguentum Enulatum Nicotiana, and Ex Oxylagaths z yet 
they are ſo uncleanly in Uſe, that they are almoſt altogether 
fallen to Negle&, unleſs in ſome of our Hoſpitals, thoſe which 
contain Mercury being much more neat, and efficacious, 


for the ſame Purpoſes, as the Unguentum cœruleum; but even 
this muſt greatly give Place to many Preſcriptions, for Elegance, 


which are to be met with only in extemporaneous Practice for 
the ſame Intentions. : 

Some other gy, of this Diviſion, are, little leſs than 
Oils brought into Ointments by the Exchange of Oil for 
Lard; as the Unguentum Roſaceum, and Sambucinum, with 
ſome others, newly added, not yet. brought into Uſe; as 
the Unguentum Digitalis, Linariæ, and ſome few, others; but 
theſe require no particular Remark., Some others, alſo, pre 
difficult to tell what they were intended for, as the Valentia 
Scabioſe, Tapſi Valentia, Tapſimel, and Unguentum Splanchnicum, 
cannot be of any great Service to inquire'into, eſpecially as they 
are neither regarded in the Shops, or Preſcription, The Un- 
guentum Populneum, and Diapompholygos, are deſigned as Cool- 
ers, but now daily give Place to much neater Ointments in ex- 
temporaneous Practice. The Pomatum only remains, of this 
Diviſion, to be taken notice of; but both the Making and Uſe 
of that is almoſt entirely got amongſt the Women; chat which 
is directed in the Difpenſatory: being of no manner of Regard. 

wincy's Prelett. Perm. LY 

NGUENTUM ZEGYPTIACUM. See EOYTTIAcun Un- 
GUENT UM. | 6 


UxduEN TUM /EGYPTIACUM MAGIS COMPOSITUM, =. 


A more compound Egyptian Ointment. 


| Take of Verdegriſe, four Ounces; of the ſharpeſt op”, 


fix Ounces; of Honey, one Pound: Let them 
over a gentle Fire, toa duſky Colour ; adding, towards the 


ut I never knew any thing made or preſcribed un- 


tention, under the Title of 


Title of Unguentum a 
.as the Juice 


latter End, of Roch Alum; and Sal Ammoniac, of each 
half an Ounce ; and make them into an Ointment. 
UncUENTUM AtBuM, See ALBUM UXNGUENTUM, 
+, UncuantTun AMARUM..; . +. 

dy bitter Ointment, © 

Take of the Oils of Rue, Savin, and Mint, of each two 
Ounces and an half; Juice of Wormwood, one Ounce ; 
Powder of Rue, Gentian, the lefſer Centory, and Myrrh, 

of each one Dram ; of the Pulp of Colocynth, two Drams ; 
of Succotrine Aloes, three Drams ; of Lupin-flowers, half 
an Ounce ; of Ox's Gall, and of Wax, of each one Ounce 


and an half: And boil up to an Ointment, with a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of the Juice of Wormwood, 


The Augu/tan _—_ hath a Compoſition of this In- 
nguentum ad Vermes, which agrees 
with this, in many I ients; but that takes in many others, 
which Zwelfer juſtly finds fault with, as of no Advantage to 
the Medicine: This, therefore, ſeems to have had no Regard to 
that as a Pattern, but. very plainly follows the Preſcription taken 
into the firſt Diſpenſatory of the College from Foefius, under the 
Lumbrices majus, this differing from 
that in nothing but the Expulſion of ſome needleſs Ingredients, 

Peach- bloſſoms, &c. and changing Hepatic for 
Succotrine Aloes ; but this laſt Alteration is 5 the Opinion 
of thoſe who prefer the Hepatic. Sort in external Applications, 
as this is . mt principally to anoint the Bellies of Children 
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troubled with Worms, becauſe its more vigorous and fetid Scent 
. is moſt likely to paſs thro? the Pores, and give the intended Dil- 
A f 


turbance to theſe troubleſome Creatures. 


UnovenTUM AD AMBuUsTA. 
Ointment for Burns, 


Take of the inner Rind of freſh Elder, and of the freſh 
Leaves of the ſame Tree, each two Ounces: Bruiſe them 
well, and boil them in two Pounds of Linſeed Oil, till the 
aqueous Moiſture is conſumed ; then preſs out the Oil, 
and diſſolve in it fix Ounces of white Wax; and whilſt 
they remain fluid, ſprinkle the following Powders therein, 
keeping the Whole perpetually ſtirring ; Powder of Ce- 
ruſe, three Ounces ; and of 5 one Ounce: Then 
taking the Mixture from the Fire, and permitting it to 
cool alittle, add thereto two Drams of Camphire, reduced 
to a Powder by being _rub'd with a few Drops of Oil of 
Almonds : Laftly, mix all together, ſo as to make an 
Ointment. ' | | 


This ſeems to be an excellent Ointment for the Purpoſes ex- 
preſſed by its Title, and deſerves always to be I. Readi- 
neſs, to provide, in the beft manner, againſt ſuch Contingencies 
as we meet with every Da yx. ed taking 


UNnGUENTUM ANTIPSORICUM. 
— __ Ointment for the Itch, ; 
ake of Elecampane-root, and the Root of  ſharp-pointed 
Dock, each three Ounces: Slice and bruiſe them ; then 
pour thereon” three Pints of 1 and a Pint of 
inegar: Boil them to an half, and ſtrongly preſs out the 


remaining Liquor; to which add fix Ounces of the Leaves 
of freſh Water-creſſes ;' and two Ounces of thoſe of Sage: 


Let the Herbs be well bruiſed, and mixed up with fout 
Pounds of Hogs Lard: Then boil all together, till the 
aqueous Moifture is exhaled, and preſs out the Ointment z 
whereto put four Ounces of he Oil of Bays ; and mix the 
_.. whole together. | | 1 * 
Sulphur may be hereto added, occaſionally. fs 1 . 
If that ſtubborn cutaneous Diſtemper, the Itch,” be curable 
by vegetable Preparations, this Ointment' bids fair to effect it 
but, in cafe of Failure, you ſee the Compilers order the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Sulphur, to be uſed at Diſcretion ; and in the following 
Ointment, what ritely fails, the Affftance of Mercury. 


UncvevTom Arirsoẽ,E)q cum Mexeuno/ 
Ointizent for the icy with Mercury.) . ... | 


| This is made of the preceding Ointment, by adding thereto 
four Ounces of Quickſilver, killed by being ground with a 


proper Quantity of Yenice Turpentine ; and miting them 
rr 
N The 


NG 


The three laſt Ointments are from the Zdinburgh Diſpen- 
ſatory. 1 
UNGUENT UM ASTRINGENS SIVE SUMACH. 

An aſtringent Ointment, 


Take of Oil of Roſes, often waſhed in Alum-water, one 
Pint and an half; of white Wax, four Ounces ; of unripe 
Galls, Cypreſ6-nuts, Myrtle-berries, Balauſtines, Pom- 

peel, Acorn-cups, Acacia, Sumach, and Maſtich, 
of each one Ounce : Aſter all are well beat, macerate them 
for four Days in the Juice of Medlars and Services ; then 
let them all be dried by a moderate Fire, and make them 
into an Ointment, with the Oil of Wax. 


UncuenTuUM AUREUM. 
The golden Ointment. 


Take of yellow Wax, half a Pound ; of common Oil, two 
Pounds; of Turpentine, two Ounces ; of the Pine - tree 
Reſin, and Colophony, of each one Ounce and an half; 
of Frankincenſe, and Maſtich, of each one Ounce; of 
Saffron, one Dram: Firſt of all melt the Wax in the Oil; 
then put in the Turpentine, and give them a Boil together : 
After they have ſtood to cool a little, ſift in all the reſt, 
finely powdered ; but add the Saffron laſt of all, and ſtir 
them about with a wooden Spatula, till they become an 


Ointment. 


This is a Compoſition originally of ſue, and had a Name 
firſt given it, both on account of its Colour, and the wonderful 
Virtues aſcribed to it ; on which laſt Score, too, by ſome Au- 
thors, it is called Unguentum Regis. The Auguſtan age mg 
and all the Editions of the College, have received it, exactly the 
ſame, down to the preſent ; yet I cannot learn, that it is in 
any great Eſteem in the preſent Practice of our Surgeons: Tho? 
Zwelfer ſays, it is a wonderful good Incarner, eſpecially in the 
moſt tender Conſtitutions ; But he ſays, that it is much better 


for ſeveral Purpoſes, eſpecially in Wounds of the Head and 


Tendons, to uſe in it Oil of Turpentine, inſtead of the common 
Oil. | 
UNnGUtEnTUM BASILICON FLAVUM. See BA$SIL1CoN. 

UNGUENTUM BASILICON MINUS, ſeu TETRAPHARMA- 


CUM. See BASILICON, 


UxncuenTUM COERULEUM. 
The blue Ointment. 


Take of live oY apr nk one Pound; of Venice Turpentine, 


ſix Ounces: Mix them together, in a Mortar, till the Glo- 


bules of Mercury diſappear; and then add to it four 
Pounds of Hogs Lard made warm, ſo as to make them 


together into an Ointment. | 
UNGUENTUM DE Calc. See CALx. 


UxnGUEnNTUM CITRINUM, 
The yellow Ointment. 


Take one. Ounce of Quickſilver, and diſſolve it in as much 
Spirit of Nitre as will ſerve for that Purpoſe : Then add, 
by Degrees, a Pound of melted Hogs Lard ; and mix them 


into an Ointment. 


For the Purpoſes of a Detergent, this ſeems to be a fine Con- 


triyance. Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 


UNGUENTUM DETERGENS. 
A detergent Ointment. 


Take of yellow Reſin, of Sheeps and Hogs Fat, of each one 


Pound ; of Jliba 
each one ound and an half; Gum Euphorbium, and 


Powder of Verdegriſe, of each two Ounces ; of Straſbur. 
atine, Lee Ounces: Let the Fats, Reſin, a 


Turpe 
War, be melted together, and ſtrained; then to them ſift 


in the Olibanum, Euphorbium, and Verdegriſe,in Powder: 
And, laſtly, put in the Tu ne and, when the Veſſel 


is taken off the Fire, keep ſtirring, till the Whole is cold. 


UncuenTUM DIAIT NAA. See ALTH&A. 


UnGugnTum DiALTHAE COMPOSITUM, See Ar- 


HNA. 85 
_ UnGusnTum DiArour nor vos. See CADMIA. 


Uxcunnrum Dierr Aris. See DIGiTALIS. 
UNGUENTUM & Gunn ETIMI. See ETL Gun. 


* LENIUM, 


ellow Wax, and Powder of Olibanum, of 


UNG 


UncuenTUM EMOLLIENS/ 
The emollient Ointment. 

Take of freſh Butter waſhed in Roſe-water, fix Ounces ; of 
Oil of ſweet Almonds, four Ounces ; Oils of Chamomile 
and Violets, of each three Ounces ; of Ducks and Hens 
Fat, of each two Ounces ; of Orrice-root, two Drams ; 
of Saffron, half a Dram : When the Orrice and Saffron 
are powdered, and the reſt melted together, make. them 
into an Ointment, 


UncuenTuM ENULATUM. See Hei fnium, 
UncuenTuM EN ULATUn cum MERrcCUurio. See He- 


UncGvenTunm Fuscun. 
The brown Ointment, . 0 


Take of Colcothar, and the Phlegm of Vitriol, of each one 
Ounce ; of Vinegar, one Ounce and an half; of the 
Flowers of Verdegriſe, five Drams ; of deſpumated Honey, 
three Ounces : And make into an Ointment. 


UncuenTum LIiLIORUM. 
Ointment of Lilies. 


Take of the Oil of white Lilies, fix Ounces; of the Oils of 
Dill and Chamomile, of each two Ounces ; of the Oil of 
ſweet Almonds, one Ounce ; of Ducks and Hens Fat, 
of each two Ounces ; and of yellow Wax, three Ounces :_ 
And melt them all together into an Ointment. 


It ſeems calculated for the ſame Intention as the Unguentur 
de Althea, to ſoften and diſcuſs Tumours. 
UncutnTuM LINA RIA. See Linakrta. : 
UncusenrTuM MARTIATUM. See MARTIATUu Un- 


GUENTUM, 
_ UncuenTum MAsSTICHINUM, 


The Maſtich Ointment, 


Take of the Oils of Maſtich, Wormwood, and Spikenard, 
of each two Ounces ; of the Powders of Maſtich, Mint, 
red Roſes, red Coral, Cloves, Cinnamon, Aloes-wood, 
and Camels Hay, of each one Dram ; and of Wax, a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity to make it into an Ointment. 


 UncvenTum MERCURIALE SEU NEAPOLIT ANUM-. 
The Mercurial or Neapolitan Ointment. 


Take of Quickſilver, one Pound; of Venice Turpentine, 
and liquid Storax, each two Ounces: Grind them to- 
2 in a Mortar, till the Globules of Mercury are no 

nger viſible; then add thereto three Pounds of melted 
Hogs Lard, and four Ounces of Oil of Bays : Mix all 
together into an Ointment, according to the Rules of Art. 


The liquid Storax is here added with Judgment, both as it 
promotes the entire Diſſolution of the mercurial Globules, by 
its Viſcoſity, and gives the Whole a grateful Scent. Edinburgh 


Diſpenſatory. 
UxcusNTUM DE Minto CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated Ointment of red Lead. 


Take of Oil of Rofes, one Pound and an half ; of red Lead, 
three Ounces; of Litharge, two Ounces; of Ceruſs, one 
Ounce and an half; of Tutty, three Drams ; of Cam- 

hire, two Drams; of Wax, one Ounce and an half: 
Make them into an Ointment with a leaden Mortar and 
Peſtle, the Wax being firſt melted with a gentle Fire; 
and the reſt being added in fine Powder. | 


UNGUENTUM DE MvuciLacinvs. 
The mucilage Ointment. 


Take of the Oils of white Lilies, Orrice, Violets, and Cha- 
momile, of each ſix Ounces ; of the Mucilage of Linſeed, 
Quince-ſeeds, Fenugreek ſeed, and Marſhmallow-roots, | 
of each four Ounces; of Ducks and Hens Fat, of each 
five Ounces; of white Wax, one Pint : Mix, and make 


into an Ointment. 


UNGUENTUM NERVINUM. 
Nerve Ointment. 


Take of Cowſlip-leaves, with their Flowers, of Sage, 
Ground Pine, Roſemary, Lavender, Bays with the Ber- 


ries, Chamomile, Rue,Smallage, Melilot with its TN, 
| md 


4 provided the Oil of 


UNG 


UNG. 


and of Wormwood, of each one Handful ; of Mint, Be- ment of Marſhmallows contained therein; however, its Title 


tony, Penyroyal, Parſley, the leſſer Centory, and St. denotes it deſigned for external 


Tohn's-wort, of each half an Handful z of Sheep's or 


eat's-foot Oil, five Pounds; of Mutton or Beef-ſuet, dera 


or the Marrow of both, two Pounds ; Oil of Spike, half 
an Ounce: Bruiſe them, and boil together with the Oils 
and Suets, till they become an Ointment. 


This is much like the Martiatum, but the warmer of the 
two; and it is in Eſteem enough to keep its Place in the Shops, 
and be ſometimes preſcribed. 


. Uncunnrun E NticoTIANA SEV PE ro. 
| Ointment of Tobacco, 
Take of the d ted Juice of Tobacco, of freſh Hogs 
Lard, diligently waſhed, of each one Pound: And boil 
them t r, to the Conſumption of the Juice; then 
add, of Turpentine, four Ounces ; and of round Birth- 
wort, in Powder, two Ounces: And make them into an 
Ointment. | 
This is originally taken from a Diſpenſatory of Laurentius 
obertus. es firſt 1 gives it an * Cha- 
| rater for diſſipating ſcrophulous Tumours, and healing green 


Wounds ; but the modern Practice direQs it principally in cuta- 
neous Foulneſſes; tho? it is ſo uncleanly a Medicine, at beſt, as 


to be offenſive to nice Perſons. 


UNGUENTUM NUTRITUM. 
An Ointment by Mixture. 
Take of Litharge of Gold, in fine Powder, half a Pound; 


of White-wine V inegar, five Ounces ; of Oil of Roſes, 
one Pound: Let the Litharge be ſtirred about in a Mor- 


tar, by Turns pouring in Oil and Vinegar, in little Par- 
cels, until the Vinegar ceaſes to be viſible, and the whole 
becomes a white Ointment. 


It is very drying, and even, in keeping, will grow ſo brittle 

as to —_— — Of to make it fit for UG, but 4 not greatly 

in Uſe. 

| _ UnGuenTuUM OPHTHALMICUM- 
Ointment for the Eyes. 


Take of Tutty and Calamine, of each fix Drams z of cal- 
cined Lead, and Camphire, of each two Drams; of 
Myrrh, Sarcocolla, Aloes, and white Vitriol, of each one 
Dram: Make them all into a fine Powder. Then take of 


freſh Butter, twelve Ounces; of white Wax, two 


Ounces ; and when theſe are melted together, by Degrees 
ſbake in the forementioned Powders, and ſtir all together, 
till the Whole is cold, and become an Ointment. 


UxGUENTUM EX OXYLAPATHO. 
Ointment of fharp-pointed Dock. 


Take of ſharp-pointed Dock-root, boiled in Water, and 
ſtrained thro' a Sieve, and live Sulphur, of each one 
Ounce and an half; of Hogs Lard, boiled in the Juice 
of Scabious, to the Conſumption of all the Juice, half a 
Pound; of the Unguentum. Pepulneum, boiled in the Juice 
of Elecampane, half an Ounce ; ſome Drops of Oil of 
Rhodium Wood : And let them all be reduced, in a Mor- 
tar, into an Ointment. 


It is deſigned for the Itch, and cutaneous Di 
ſo troubleſome to make, and ſo uncleanly, at 
ſeldom uſed, or made. i 


UNnGUENTUM PECTORALE. 
Pectoral Ointment. 


Take of the Ointment of Marſhmallows, two Ounces ; of 
Sperma Citi, half an Ounce; of Oil of Mace, obtained 
by Expreſſion, two Drams; of the diſtilled Oils of Ani- 
ſeed and Roſemary, each half a Dram ; of the Oil of 
ſweet Almonds, one Ounce: Melt the Ointment of 
-  Marſhmallows, the Sperma Ceti, and the Oil of Almonds, 
together; then, having removed them from the Fire, put 
in the diſtilled Oils, and the Oil of Mace, ſo as to make 

an Ointment. | 


„ but is 
z that it is 


Thers is noting in the Compoſition of this Ointment that 
forbids its internal Uſe as a good balſamic or pectoral Medicine, 


Mucilages be carefully made for the Oint- 


b ion ; and, indeed, by 
. ſome Diſeaſes of thar Part, Edinkorgh 
7 cacy,. in | 
Diſpenſatory. e ; 
 UnousnTUM = PLUMBo. | 
Ointment with Lead. 
Take of the Oil of Roſes, fix Ounces ; of calcined Lead, 
and Litharge, of each ten Drams;' of Turpentine, one 


Ounce ; Ceruſe, and Antimony, of each half an 
Ounce ; of white Wax, two Ounces : Make them into 


an Ointment, by mixing them together in a leaden 


UnouznTumM PomMATuUM. See PonATrun Uncugn- 


TUM. 


 UncvanTum PopuLntzum. See PoruLvs, 


UnausnTUM & RERSI NA. 
Take of the fineſt Pine - tree Reſin, of Turpentine, yellow 
War waſhed, and fine Oil, each equal Parts: Let the 
Wax and Refin be melted in the Oil, and then the Tur- 


pentine added to them, ſo that they may all have a Boil 
over the Fire together, and be ſtrained, S. A. 


UnGugenTUM RosaTUM. 
Ointment of Roſes. 


Take of Hogs Lard, cleared from all its Membranes, and 
well waſhed, one Pound; and add to it one Pound of 
freſh red Roſes ; which ſuffer to ſtand together for ſeven 
Days ; then boil them over a gentle Fire, and preſs out 
the Lard ; afterwards macerate again with freſh Roſes, 
for the ſame Space of Time, and boil and ſtrain as before: 
Laſtly, put to it ſix Ounces of the Juice of red Roſes ; 
of Oil of Sweet Almonds, two Ounces ; and boil over 
a ſlow Fire, to a Conſumption of all the Juice: Then 
ſtrain it again, that it may become an Ointment, S. A. 


UNGUENTUM RUBRUM DESICCATIVUM. 
Red drying Ointment. 


Take of common Oil, two Pounds; of yellow Wax, twelve 
Ounces ; of Armenian Bole, and the Caput Mortuum of 
Vitriol, of each fix Ounces ; of Calamine levigated, four 
Ounces ; of Litharge, and Ceruſs, of each ſix Ounces 
and- an half; of Camphire, half an Ounce; and boil 
over a gentle Fire to the Conſiſtence of an Ointment, 


UnGUENTUM SAMBUCINUM. See SAMBUCUS, 


UnGusnTUM SATURNINUM, wigo BALSAMUM UMVER- 
| SALE. 


Ointment of Lead, commonly called the Univerſal Balſam, 


Take of Litharge 
Bound ; of Vinegar, four Pints ; and boil them together 
till one half of the Liquor is waſted ; then rain of the 

other; to the Remainder add the ſame Quantity of Vine- 

gar, and proceed to boil and ſtrain as before, till the Ope- 
ration ſhall have been performed fix ſeveral times, Then 
mix all the Parcels of ſtrained Liquor together, in a glazed 
Earthen Veſſel, and exhale them to the Conſiſtence of an 
Extract. Take of this Extract, and of white Wax, each 
three Ounces ; of Oil-olive, a Pound ;. and mix them to- 
gether, according to the Rules of Art, ſo as to make an 
intment. 


As Vinegar'is ſo 
may be worth the Pains to prepare the Extract, for this Oint- 
ment, in the manner here deſcribed : It is, without Diſpute, a 
much better way, than uſing calcined Lead and crude Litharge ; 
and this, if it bad no other Advantage, would give it the Pre- 
ference, as an Healer and a Dryer, to the UncouzxTum = 
PLuMBo, uſually aſcribed to Fogius, and above deſcribed. 


Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 
| UNnGugenTUM SPLANCHNICUM, 
An Ointment for the Bowels, 


Take of the Bark of Caper-root, ſix Drams ; of y- 
root, Florentine Otrice, Powder of ſweet F _ 


a Solvent for Lead and pore + it 


of Gold, and red Lead, of each one © 
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and moniacum diſſolved in Vinegar, of each half an 
ne. of the Tops of Wormwood, and Chamomile- 
flowers, of each one Dram; of the Ointment of Bays, 
one Ounce and an half; Let thoſe things be powdered 
which require it, and fifted, and the reſt mixed therewith. 
in a warm Mortar, ſo as to make an Ointment, S. A. 


UrnGgutenrum Tor. See CADMIA. 
UnGuEenTUM VERMIFUGUM. 
Ointment againſt the Norm. 


Take of the Leaves of Female Southernwood, common 
Wormwood, Rue, Savine, and Tanſey, each two Qunces: 
Bruiſe and boil them with a Pound and an half of Oil- 
olive, and a Pound of Hogs Lard, till the aqueous Moi- 
{ture is conſumed ; then ſtrain and preſs out all that will 
run ; to which add of the Gall of an Ox, and of Succo- 
trine Aloes, each one Ounce and an half; of Colocynth, 
and Wormſeed, of each one Ounce : Boil them all toge- 
ther, keeping them continually ſtirring, ſo as to make an 
Ointment. But obſerve, that the Aloes, the Colocynth, 
and the Wormſeed, are reduced to very fine Powder. 


Here we have an Inſtance of a Compoſition, where the In- 
edients, 5 numerous, conſpire to the ſame Intention, 
and ſeem to uphold each others Virtues ; there is nothing im- 
proper, or indiſcreetly admitted in the Whole; ſo that it cannot 
well fail of anſwering its End, as an external Application in the 
Caſe of Worms. Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 
» UNGUES. The Nails. 

The Nails are looked upon by ſome as Productions of the 
cutaneous Papillæ; and by others, as a Continuation, of the 
Epidermis. This laſt Opinion agrees with Experiments made 
by Maceration, by means of which the Epidermis may be ſepa- 
rated entire from the Hands and Feet, like a Glove or Sock. 

In this Experiment we ſee the Nails part from the Papillz, 
and go along with the Epidermis, to which they remain united 
like a kind of Appendix ; and yet their Subſtance and Structure 
appears to be very different from that of the Epidermis. 

Their Subſtance is like that of Horn, and they are compoſed 
of ſeveral Planes of longitudinal Fibres ſoldered together. 
Theſe Strata end at the Extremity of each Finger, and are all 
nearly of an equal Thickneſs, but of different Lengths. 

The external Plane or Stratum is the longeſt, and the reſt 
decreaſe gradually, the innermoſt being the ſhorteſt ; ſo that 
the Nail increaſes in Thickneſs from its Union with the Epi- 
dermis where it is thinneſt, to the End of zhe Finger where it is 
thickeſt. | | 

The graduated Extremities or Roots of all the Fibres of which 


theſe Planes conſiſt, are hollowed for the Reception of the 


ſame Number of very ſmall oblique Papillæ, which are Con- 
tinuations of the true Skin, which, having reached to the Root 
of the Nail, forms a ſemilunar Fold, in which that Root is 
lodged. |. @ 1 | 

After this ſemilunar Fold, the Skin is continued on the whole 
inner Surface of the Nail. Ihe Fold of the Skin is accompanied 
by the Epidermis, to the Root of the Nail exteriorly, to 
which it adheres very cloſely, 

Three Parts are generally diſtinguiſhed in the Nail, the Root, 
Body, and Extremity. The Root is white, and in Form of a 
Creicent ; and the greateſt Part of it is hid under the ſemilunar 
Fold, 


Tue Creſcent and the Fold he in contrary Directions to each 


other. The Body of the Nail is naturally arched, tranſparent, 
and appears of the Colour of the cutaneous Papillæ which lie 
under it. "The Extremity of the Nail does not adhere to any 
thing, and ſtill continues to grow as often as it is cut. 

1 he principal Uſe of the Nails is to ſtrengthen the Ends of 
the Fingers and Toes, and to hinder them from being inverted 
towards the convex Side of the Hand or Foot, when we handle 
or preſs upon any thing hard, For in the Hand, the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt frequent Impreſſions are made on the Side of the 
Palm, and in the Foot, on the Sole; and therefore the Nails 
ſerve rather for Buttreſſes than for Shields, W/in/low's Anatomy. 


See POLLEX. | 
 Unevis, is, alſo, the Name of a Diſorder of the Eye, 
called Pterygion. See OcuL us. 6 | | 
_ Uncvis opoRATUS. Uſtic: Onyx. Dioſcorid. THE 
SWEET HOOF. 5 e 
It is unknown in our Shops, which ſubſtitute in its ſtead, the 
Blatta Byzantina ; as we have demonſtrated from the Obſer- 
vations of the learned Martin Liſler, under that Article. Dale. 
See BLATTA BYZANTINA, 8 a 
It is, alſo, a Name for the BLaTTA BVZ AN TINA. 
UnGU1s, in Botany, is the white and inferior Part' of the 
Leaves of Roſes, and ſome other Flowers. 66G) 
' UNGUICULI, The fame as ALABASTRA. 


5 


UN1 


a UNGULA CABALLINA, is the TusszL AGO. Colts- 
oot. ” oa E ; 

UNGULA OCULI is a Pterygion, a Diſorder of the 
Eye. See Ocu us. | n 

-UNICORNU, MONOCEROS. Ofc, Park. Theat. 
1611. Monocerus. Raii Ichth, 42. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 11. 
Monoceros, Unicornu marinum. Charlt. Piſe. 47. Cetus mari- 
nus Narwal dictus. Mont. Exot. 6. Balena decimum ſextum 
genus dicitur Nahwal; Schonef, Icht. 28. THE UNI- 
CORN. | 7 | 

It is taken in the Davis's Straits; and the Part in Uſe is 
the very Jarge, white, round, ſtriated, turned Tooth, grow- 
ing out on the Left Side of the upper Jaw, almoſt in the ſame 
manner as that of an Elephant ; but that on the Right Side 
ſoon falls off. It is diſtinguiſned from Ivory by the Fineneſs 
of its Fibres : It is, alſo, generally more ſolid and ponderous ; 
in other reſpects it reſembles Ivory. | 

As to the Virtues, it is ſudorific, alexipharmic, and cordial, | 
whence it is commended againſt Poiſons, contagious Diſeaſes, 
and the like; it is, alſo, thought effectual in the Epilepſy of 
Infants. Schroder. Andreas Baccius has written a whole 
Book of the Unicorn, in which he directs Fragments of it to 
be ſet in Rings, and worn upon the Fingers, or hung about the 
Neck inſtead of an Amulet, ſo as to touch the Skin. It has 
the ſame Virtues as Hartſhorn, Ivory, and the like Suſtances. 

The Fragments of Horns, which are fold under the Name 
of Unicorn's Horn, are no other, as we are aſſured by Paulus 
Ammannus, than Bones of the Whale, Sea-horſe, or Teeth of 
the Elephant, which, as Cardan ſays, may be made, by arti- 
ficial Means, to reſemble this Horn. Bal. ; 


Unicornu FosslLE. Offic. Geoff. Prælect. 73. Schrod. 
359. Cornu foſſile. Worm. 54. Charlt. 23. Cornu foſſile, 


vulgo Monocerotis Cornu. Boet. 425. Ceratitis, Aldrov. Muſ. 
Metall. 630. Geſn. Lap. Fig. 154. Ebur foffile. Cluſ. Exot. 
68. Lapis Arabicus, Czfalp. 611. Turqueſia. Ind. Med. 
47: Den, Elephanti petreſactus, aliis, Lithorearga, alba. 
THE UNICORN-STONE. 

The foſſile Unicorn, or Lapis Ceratites of Geſner, is a ſtony 
Subſtance, reſembling in Colour, Smoothneſs, and Shape, the 
Horns, Teeth, and Bones of Animals. It is made up of an 
outer, hard Part, of an yellowiſh, blackiſh, or Aſh-colour, and 
a ſoft, friable, compact medullary Part, without Pores, of an 
aſtringent and drying Quality, ſticking very cloſe to the Tongue, 
and ſometimes of an agreeable Smell. 

It is ofteh dug up in the Form of Bones turned to Stone, 
among which we often find the Dentes Molares, and Inciſori ; 
and we can perfectly diſtinguiſh between the Root of theſe 
Teeth, and that Part which appears without the Gums. Some- 
times we meet with Fragments of the Radius and Tibia, re- 
preſenting the natural Conformation of theſe Bones in a ve 
perfect manner. There are, likewiſe, dug up large Branches, 
and Trunks of Trees, in which the Species of Wood is ſtill 
diſtinguiſhable. There is, «therefore, no room left to doubt, 
but that theſe ftony Subſtances are really Petrifications of the 
Horns, Teeth, and Bones of Animals, or of Wood ; which 
being putrefied, by remaining long under Ground, and, in a 
manner, calcined, their Subſtance becomes more rare and porous, 
as we ſee daily in rotten. and worm- eaten Wood. By the Afflux 
of a fine Marl diſſolved in Water, theſe porous Subſtances are 
filled, and the Water inſenſibly evaporating, the Remainder 
incorporates with the Bones, or Pieces of Wood, into a ſtony 
Subſtance, of the ſame Form and Figure with what they were 
before. But if theſe earthy Parts, which concrete with them, be 
of the cryſtalline or flinty Kinds, then they turn to a Subſtance 
like Cryſtal or Flint, as we ſee in ſeveral Sorts of foſſil Shells. 

The foſſile Unicorn is found in many Places of Germany; and 
at Mont Martyr, near Paris, there were lately found many Bones 
hid in a ſtony Subſtance. The Germans eſteem it for its aſtrin- 
gent, alexipharmic Qualities, and as a Provoker of Sweat, and 
accordingly, often uſe it in Diarrhœas, Dyſenteries, Hzmor- 
rhages, the Fluor Albus, malignant and peſflential Fevers, and 
in the Epilepſy. The Doſe is from ten Grains to a Dram. 
But they do not uſe all Kinds of it indifferently, but chooſe that 
which has a pleaſant Smell, and which has been' previouſly tried 
upon Dogs, or other Animals, becauſe it ſometimes contains a 

iſonous Quality, eſpecially when dug out of the Earth, 
mixed with Arſenic ; and therefore great Care is required about 
it. Geoffroy. | | 

It in Virtues with the Terra Lemnia, and is recommended 

inſt malignant Diſtempers; it reſembles, - alſo, Unicorn's 
F. amy particularly in reſiſting Poiſon, and curing the con- 
vulſive Motions of Infants ; and is often uſed in the Small Pox 
and Meaſles. Of this Subſtance calcined, is prepared the 
factitious I iſe. Dale. eee ee 


. UNIFOLIUM, A Name for the Smilax ; unifolia j bu- 
millima. 1 > © 307 2807 1 ”4 


UNIO. A Pearl. See MARGARIT®. 


UNNI 
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UNNI CHILENSIUM de Laet. Hiſpanis Murtilla. The 
Name of an Indian Tree, which bears a Fruit in 
about the Size of Peas, of a ſweetiſh, and at the ſame time, 
ſomewhat acrid Taſte. The Natives expreſs a clear Liquor 


from it, which reſembles Wine ; and of this Juice they make th 


UN UASI. Quickſilver. Rulandus. 4 
vOARCHADUMIA. A kind of Cabbala, or Znigmatic 
Art, relative to Metals, which propoſes the Exaltation of Gold 
by Cementations, and other Methods, in which the Hebrew 
Letters, of ſome occult and myſterious Virtues, are * 
The Curious may ſee an Account of this in the Theatrum Ghy- 
micum, Vol. 2. þ. 500. | | 
VOCIFERATIO. Vociferation. See ANAPHONESIS. 
VOLA. The Hollow of the Hand, or Palm. 
VOLANS. Mercury. Dornews. — 
VOLATICA. The ſame as Lichen. See LEPRA. A fort 
of wandering Pain, attended with a Tumor, and affecting ſome- 
times one Part, ſometimes another, is called by Hannemannus in 
the Act. Haffnienſ. Volatica Scorbutica. | 
 VOLATILIS. Volatile. In Chymiſtry, thoſe Subſtances 
are called Volatile, which riſe, and fly off, upon the Applica- 
tton of Heat, or Fire; as thoſe which endure the Fire without 
Diſſipation, are called fixed. | 
VOLEMͤA. 
Pear. Virg. Georg. 8 
VOLSELLA, Nass, is the fame as FoxcErs, [ſee the 
Articles FoxcErs and ACANTHABOLUS] is a chirurgical 
Inſtrument, contrived for taking hold of any things according 
to the Etymology of the Greet azþis , uſed by Hippo 
crates, Lib. de Sterilib. and Galen, de C. M. S. L. Lib. 3. 
Cap. 3. and derived from AauBaro [Jambano] to. apprehend, 


i 3 


or lay hold of. Its principal Uſes are in removing Plaiſters and 
Lint from Wounds and Ulcers, and in wr ein, Splinters; and 


other things of that Kind; as, alſo, in taking hold of various 
things, in which reſpe& it is very uſeful in Anatomical Diſ- 
ſections. It is commonly made of Steel, but ſometimes, for 
Brightneſs and Curioſity, of Silver. Tab. XXII. Fig, E, re- 
preſents the /olſella, or Forceps, which is denticulated, or fur- 
niſhed with Fecth, by which means it is enabled to hold a thing 
the faſter. 

VOLVA, in Scribonius Largus, No. 104. is the middle 
Part, or Core of the Apple meme bo Kernels, preſcribed 
by him, among other things, for a Weakneſs of the Stomach 
rendering it incapable of retaining the Food, 4 

VOLUBILIS. a volvendo, from twiſting, or twining, ac- 

cording to Blancard, is a Name fer the SMILAx. 


VOLUNTARIUS, xal rep,“ eu, voluntary, ſpon- 
taneous, is appled to any thing which is in our own Power to 


have it done or not done. In this Senſe Motion, Tears, and 
other Actions, are ſaid to be voluntary, Caftellus, 1288 

VOLCUNT AS, dn, according to Dr. Willis, de Anima 
Brutorum, is an Attendant of the rational Soul, proceeding from 
the Underſtanding, and a kind of rational Appetite, in the ſame 
manner as the ſenſitive Appetite is connected with the Imagina- 
tion, and is the procuring Hand of the corporeal Soul 
Caſtellus. (bag | . 

 VOLUPTAS, ior}, Pleaſure, is the ultimate Perception 
of the ſenſitive Soul, in which all other Affections acquieſce ; 
and, conſiſts, according to Dr. Willis, who has attempted to 
deſcribe it, in the Treatiſe juſt before quoted, in a grateful and 
elegant Alteration, Expanſion, Agitation, and Motion of the 
Spirits, occaſioned by ſenſible Objects. Caftellus. | 

- VOLV ULVS, in Pathology, is the fame with IL x os, which 


ſee. In Botany it is a Name for the Convoloulus ; Linariæ Fo- 


lio; aſſurgens. 3 

- VOMER, dss, dne, in Anatomy, according to the De- 
ſcription given it by Cheſelden, is ſeated between the Bones of 
the Palate, and the ſphenoidal Bone, being, alſo, joined to the 
Proceſs. of the Ethmoides, and Part of the lower Jaw, and 
having its fore Part, which is ſpongy, continued to the middle. 
Cartilage of the Noſe, and making in Conjunction with it, the 
Septum Naſi. See a fuller Deſcription of this Bone under the 
Article CArur. 5 9 5 


VOMICA is commonly taken for a ſuppurated Impoſtume, 


or an Abſceſs with a Suppuration. Cafteltus,. _ 
Vamica Pulmonum is a latent Diſeaſe of the Lungs, which often 
deceives under a Shew of Health, What goes by this Name is 


a ſmall Abſceſs ſeated in ſome Part of the Lungs, and 1 


incloſed within a Bag, or Membrane, This Diforder is 

incident to thoſe who are affected with a Tabes, or labour under 
an Anaſtomoſis, or Rupture of a Vein in the Lungs,” In this 
Diſeaſe, the Breath ſmells ill long before the Yomica breaks, 
ſometimes Blood comes up — the Body is perpe- 
tually dull and heavy, and the Cough very long and troubleſome, 
and ſometimes followed with an Expectoration of the Vomiea ; 


4 oo et 95 + 8 - 
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Cluſters, . 


20. on Mercurius Vitæ, and Aurum Vite, on account o 


The Name of a certain Species of very large 


the en Diapbragm, Which, when 
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in which Cole the Pathat d foinkd.wihs.no Asli Feperp Wen 


ceeded by bloody Spit, and vaſt Perturbation of Body; the 
Conſequence of which Circumſtance may poſſihly be a Reco- 
very to a good State of Health. It has often happened, that 
by { by a ſudden 7 has * 1 itſelf into 
t cart occaſioned ſudden unexpected Death. 
Lommii 07 Med. 


Vaomici, in ſome Authors, are ſuch as are affected with a V. 
mice Pulmonum; and Johmſan  Lexic. Chym. calis Quickſilver 
Vomica Liqueris æterni, the Vomica of the eternal Liquor. 

VO UM, fo to be from eme, to vomit; is a 
Name beſtowed by Libavius, S. 4. Cm. Lib. 6. Cap. 95 

their 


Effects. It is extended, alſo, to other Emetics; fo that Vomilia, 
in te Jargon of the Chymiſts, may be ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Vemitoria. * 8 IT Fa? 1.6 


VOMITIO, Vomition, or the Act of Vomiting... © 
: VOMITORIA, VOMITIVA, zin. Vomitories, Eme- 
Vomitory Medicines, or Emetics, are indicated, 
1. From the Foulneſs of the Mouth in the Morning; from 
its Bitterneſs, from Eructations, Nauſea, a gnawing Pain of 
the Stomach, with a gradual Decay of the Appetite, neither 


excited nor attended by a Fever. | | 
together with great Facility 


2. From ſpontaneous Fomiting, 
in the Action. P „ 
3. From the Nature of the Matter, as it is known to be 
moveable or immoveable. . 4 2 n © 
4. From the Situation of the Place affected with a Repletion 
or Obſtruction below the Diaphragm, and eſpecially if that 
Affection be primary, and nothing contraindicates, SM 
5. From the general or epidemic Nature of the Diſeaſe, ” 
6. From the Conſtitution. of the Year, ee 
Emetics are forbidden by the Contraries to the fore-mention- 
ed ee -w W ; 
© The Body is prepared for taking a Vomit with the more Eaſe 
and Safety, . vas 2 : | 
1. By rendering the Matter moveable by Dilution, Attenua- 
tion, and Diſſolution, — 1 1 
2. By relaxing and lubricating the Paſſages with mollifying, 
oleous, and gentle Medicines, | CTRL 
3. By premiſing Phlebotomy, if the Body be plethoric, or 
3 robuſt, and, at the ſame time, very ſtrongly agis 
tated. 2 1 2 0 
Jemitiag ig excited... | He 
1. By irritating the Spirits by preſenting ſome very nauſeous 
Idea, or. by ſome unaccuſtomed Agitation, as on the Sea, or 
otherwiſe. 1+ 440 uae] 4 IS 
2. By irritating the Fibres of the Fauces and Pharynx with 
a Feather dipt in Oil, or ſomething like it. 7 969 
3 By ſwallowing large Draughts of freſh warm Water, with 
Oil, Honey, Sugar, and the like. | t 
By every thing highly acrimonious, and at the ſame time 
viſcid ; by the Flower and Seed of Dill; by the Leaves of Aſa- 
rabacca; and by the Root and Seed of Atriplex; or by 
more violent 8 as the Cataputia, Eſula, the Root of + 
Cyclamen, the Flower, Juice and Bark of the Ebulus, or 
Dwarf-elder-; the Flowers, Seeds, and Root of Broom ; both 
the Hellebores, the Seeds of Naſturtium, Ricinus, Ihymelæa, 
and Cnicus; the Roots of Bryony, Iris, and Tithymalus ; the 
Herbs Gratiola, and Tobacco. iT | | : 
5. By Antimonials, as the-Crocus, Glaſs, Flowers, or Regu- 
lus of Antimony, in Subſtance, Infuſion, Rob, Syrup, emetie 
Wine, the Mercurius Vitz, Emetic Tartar, and the like, 
which Produce various Effects according to the different De- 
grees of Violence. Se 2 5 Pls; bi 
6. By Mercury rendered acrimonious by Acids, in which, 
alſo, great Variety may be obſerved, in propottion as the Acid 
more copiouſly and openly, or more ſparingly and covertly, ad- 
A . ou op 
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heres to the Mercury. / ods 0 , * 

The Choice, Doſe, Form, with the proper Time for ad- 
miniſtering Emetics, are indicated by the Age, Sex, Tempera- 
ment, Seaſon of the Year, the Nature of the Diſeaſe, and f 
the. Matter to be eyacuated.. --- 100 p ite 


Vomiting is promoted by copious Draughts.of mild, aqueous, 


boneyed, and warm Liquor, taken after every Paroxyſm k 


Vomiting, . and the ſame, after being diſcharged, again re- 


peated, 4 28752 e e 1 
Vamiting is W buy rwe Goon ſmooth Oil, by Opi+ 
ates, Aromatics, grateful Acids, and Corroboratives, cither talen 


inwardly, or outwardly apphy d. Bocrhaay. tnftitut, Medic, © 
VOMITUS. A — dee — Ta 
Vemiting and a Nauſea, ſeem to be retrograde fpaſmodic Mo- 
tions of the muſcular Fibres of: the Oclopbogus, Stomach, and - 
Inteſtines, attended with ſtrong Convullions of the Muſcles of 
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Nauſea; when violent, a Vomiting, Theſe convulſive Diſorders 
eed from the immoderate Quantity, or Acrimony of the 
ood ; from Poiſons ; from ſome Injury of the Brain, as a 
Wound, Contuſion, Compreffion, or Inflammation of that 
Part; from an Inflammation of the Diaphragm, Stomach, In- 
teſtines, Spleen, Liver, Kidneys, Pancreas, or Meſentery ; from 
an Irritation of the Gula; from a diſorderly Motion of the 
Spirits by unaccuſtomed Agitations in a Coach, Ship, or other- 
wiſe ; or from the Idea of ſomething nauſeous. Boerhaau. 
Inflitut. Medic. | | 
There is ſcarce any Accident, in human Life, which occurs 
more frequently than Vomiting ; for there is no Perſon, but vo- 
mits at one time or other; and there are very few Diſeaſes 
which are not attended with this troubleſome Symptom. Now 
amitinę is no other than a preternatural Inverſion of the peri- 
ſtaltic Motion of the Oeſophagus, Stomach, and eſpecially the 
Duodenum, to the Degree of a convulſive Contraction, by 
which the Contents of the Stomach, accompanied ſometimes 
with thoſe of the Duodenum, are diſcharged by the Mouth. 

The Affection itſelf. is too manifeſt, to require a Deſcription 
by diagnoſtic Signs; but the Symptoms which attend it are to 
be regarded with Care and Attention, and the rather, as the 
Cauſes of Yomiting are various, to a great Degree. In general, 
we may obſerve, that ſome Perſons are very eaſy to vomit, and 
diſpoſed to that Action on the leaſt Occaſion ; others, on the con- 
trary, are with great Difficulty provoked to it, and find it no leſs 
troubleſome, with much Striving, and after many vain Efforts, 
to diſcharge their Stomachs this way. The firſt of theſe Per- 
ſons are called, by a technical Term, Euemeti ¶iuiuiſu, from 
Tv, importing Facility, and ii@, to vomit}; and ſuch are 
Children in compariſon of Adults; Women, if compared with 
Men; and, among Men, they who are of a lax Habit of Body: 
They, on the contrary, who are of a cloſe, well-ſet Habit of 
Body, ſhort-necked, and of a robuſt Syſtem of Nerves, are 
termed Dyſemeti [1vo4ueTu, from dus, importing Difficulty, 
and «i, to vomit}. 

The antecedent and concomitant Symptoms of Yomiting are 
uſually a very troubleſome Nauſea, with a Tenſion and Weight 
in the epigaſtric Region, a Bitterneſs in the Mouth, Heat, a 
gnawing Pain, and Loſs of Appetite, with a great Anxiety of 
the Pracordia, 
Mouth, anF#is evacuated by Spitting, and the Patient is, beſides, 
affected with a Vertigo, Dimneſs of Sight, Heavineſs of Head, 
Redneſs of Face, Trembling of the under Lip, and moſt of all 
with a Cardialgia, till, at length, after much laborious and 
fruitleſs Eructation, he diſcharges the Contents of his Sto- 
mach, All theſe Symptoms plainly enough indicate a ſpaſtic 


and convullive Subverſion of the Stomach and adjacent nervous 


Parts, 


The Matter diſcharged by Vomiting is what gives the ſeveral 


Denominations to that Affection: A mucous, chylous Diſ- 
charge of Reliques of Foods not perfectly diſſolved, is called 
a pituitous Vomiting 3 a Congeſtion of bilious Matters evacuated 
this Way conſtitutes what we call a bilious Vomiting ; other 
Denominations, as thoſe of blackiſh, corrupt, green, eruginous, 
and porraceous, are taken from Accidents owing to a Mixture 
of other Humours, and particularly ſuch as are acid, or corro- 
ding. Sometimes Worms and Inſects are thrown up by Yomit- 
ing ; and ſometimes a ſtercoraceous Matter from the very Bot- 
tom of the Inteſtines, is, by an Inverſion of the periſtaltic 
Motion, diſcharged the ſame Way. At other Times Pus and 
a ſanious Matter are evacuated 3 and I myſelf once obſerved a 
fleſhy and membranous Maſs, like a Polypus, which was gene- 


rated in the Stomach, expelled by Fomit:ng, Frequently there 


is-a Diſcharge of pure Blood, and in fuch a Caſe the Vomiting 
is denominated /anguineous ; ſometimes the Blood is black and 


corrupted; which conſtitutes what we call the Morbus niger, or 


black Diſeaſe of Hippocrates, 

The proximate: Seat of the Matter diſcharged by Fomiting 
is the Stomach, by whoſe preternatural Motion with that of the 
adjacent Parts the fame is expelled ; but the more remote Parts, 
as the Liver, Pancreas, by means of their DuQts, the Spleen, 
the Maſs of Blood and Humours, and the Habit of the 4 
as it happens in Tumours, by means of the Veſlels and Glands, 
haye their Contents attrafted the fame Way, The Cauſes 
which irritate the ſenſible and nervous Subſtance of the Stomach 
to-a ſyſtaltic and compreſſory Motion are to be one not only 
in "off, but in the adjacent and remote nervous Parts, fince 
we may, on ſome Occaſions, obſerve, that Yomiting is excited 
by;Conſent of Parts in a Multitude of ſpaſmodic Affections: 
And this Obſervation is of ſo 2 Moment, that for its better 
Illuſtration, we cannot but think it very proper to premiſe an 
exact Deſcription of the Fabric of the Stomach and Duodenum, 
according to the Diſcoveries of the neweſt and moſt approved 

The firſt Parts, then, which here offer themſelves to our 
Sight, are, the Coats of the Stomach, which bas four aſcribed 


and Reſtleſſneſs. Much Spittle diſtils into the 


to it. The outermoſt is membranaceous, and takes its Riſe from 
the Peritonæum, and is continued to the Coat which ſurrounds 
the Concavity of the Diaphragm ; the ſecond Coat is muſcular, 
and conſiſts of a double Series of Fibres, of which the external 
is conſtituted of longitudinal Fibres, which ſerve in contracting 
the Length of the Stomach ;. the internal Series of Fibres con- 
ſiſt partly of ſuch as extend themſelves from the Cardia, or the 
Mouth of the Stomach, to the Pylorus, and cauſe an Approach 
of both Orifices to one another; and partly of circular ones, 
which are diſpoſed over the Breadth of the Stomach, and are 
inſtrumental in its Contraction: The third Coat, which is ſub- 
jacent to the former, has the Denomination of nervous, and is 
furniſhed with tendinous Fibres, which are extended obliquely 
over the Stomach; this Coat is larger than the former, on 
which Account it is rugous, and provided with a Multitude of 
Glands : The fourth is called the villous Coat, and is compoſed 
of nervous Papille, and Ends of Veſſels erected like Villi, or 
coarſe Hairs,and lined with a Mucus, derived from the foremen-- 
tioned Glands ; but between the outer Coat, and the muſcular 
as well as between this and the nervous Coat, and be- 
tween this laſt and the villous Coat, there is a triple cellulous 
Subſtance, containing very numerous Blood-veſſels. | 
The next Parts which deſerve our Conſideration, are the 
Veſſels of the Stomach: Theſe are two gaſtric Arteries, the 
right, and the left, and coronary Artery : For the Aorta Inferior, 
after entering the Abdomen thro” a Perforation near the Spine, 
immediately ſends forth the Arteria Cœliaca, which is divided. 
into three Branches, the firſt of which is the hepatic, whence: 
ariſe the Arteria Pylorica, Gaſtrica dextra, and Duodena. 
Another Branch is, the Coronary, whoſe Ramifactions extended 
over the Stomach are innumerable ;_ and the third Branch is the 
ſplenic, which taking its Courſe to the Spleen, ſends forth firſt 
the pancreatic Artery ; ſecondly, the left Gaftric ; thirdly; the 
eprptoic Artery ; and, fourthly, the Yaja Brevia, one of which is 
venous: By this Connection of Arteries it appears, that the 
Confent of the Humours, in their Circulation thro? the Parts 
before-mentioned is very conſiderable, The eins are, the coro- 
nary,the right and 2 Gaftric,and one of the Yaſa Brevia; theſe 
all ariſe from the ena Porta, whoſe Trunk, taking its Cour'e | 
under the Duodenum to the Pancreas, ſends forth, in the firſt; 
Place, the Venæ Cyſticæ, Pyloricæ, and Duodenales; after this 
ſends off three, and ſometimes but two Branches: One of them, 
which is the /plenzc, is ſubdivided into the coronary, left Gaftric, 
pancreatic, epiploic, and the venous Portion of the Vaſa Brevia z : 
another Branch, the greater Meſeraic, ſupplies the inte/tinal ard 
Re 0.99 Veins ; and the third Branch, the internal hæmor- 
rhaidal,produces the right gaſtric and the duodenal Veins. Hence 
it appears, that an Interruption of the Circulation of the Blood 
in one of the Viſcera is ſucceeded by a Regurgitation to ſome | 
other; the Veins are accompanied by lymphatic Veſſels, as the 
Arteries are by Nerves; theſe Nerves proceed partly from the 
Par Vagum, and partly from the intercoſtal Branch; the Par 
Vagum, deſcending in two Branches on both Sides of the Oæſe- 
phagus, diſtributes innumerable Ramifications over the whole 
Stomach, and afterwards concurs in forming the Plexuſes of the 
intercoſtal Nerve: This latter, after perforating the Diaphragm, - 
forms, near the Coeliac Artery, ſemilunar Ganglia; whence ariſe, 
on the right, the Plexus Hepaticus, and Renalis major; and, on 
the left, the Plexus Lienaris, Stomachicus, and Renalis Siniſter. 
From the Plexus Hepaticus and Renalis dexter, with the = | 
lunar Ganglion, ariſes the Plexus Aeſentericus Superior, by 
whoſe Intervention the five Plexuſes, before- mentioned, on both 
Sides are ſo united, that the Parts which are ſupplied from them 
8 are mutually related to one another by the ſtricteſt 
onſent. | | 
In the next Place, the Structure of the Duodenum highly de- 
ſerves our 8 tion: This Part, with reſpect to its Coats, 
Nerves, and Veſſels, agrees with the Stomach, and, beginning 
at the Pylorus, forms three Flexures; the firſt Flexure, tending 


from the Stomach obliquely downwards is at the ſame time refle- 


Qed backwards, and has inſerted into it, near its End, the common 
biliary Duct, which conveys the Bile and pancreatic Juice ; after 
this, when it approaches the right Kidney, it forms another Flex= 

ure, where it reſts upon the Pancreas z and, laſtly, near the Spine, 


in its Approach to the left Kidney, it makes a third Flexure, 


over which the Artery and the Plexus Meſentericus Superior have 
both their Courfe ; the Conſtriction of which immediately 


affects the Duodenum; the Capacity of this Inteſtine far exceeds - 


that of the others, contrary. to the common Opinion, which 


makes it leſs. | | 
Theſe two Parts, the Stomach, and the Duodenum, which 


may. juſtly be called a {ſer Stomach, are not only connected 
with one another in a very remarkable manner, but with other 
nerveo-membranous Parts; as, firſt, with the O2/ophagus, by 
a Communion of the ſame common Coats; and hence they com · 
municate, alſo, with the Coat which ſurrounds the Fauces and 
the Mouth. Secondly, they have a Connection with the whole 
f 3 inte ſtinal 
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inteſtinal Duct, or Tube, not only by the Communication of the 
ſame Coats, but, more eſpecially, by means of the Plexus Me- 
2 Major, from which all the Inteſtines are ſupplied with 
Nerves. And, thirdly, they have a ſtrict Relation to the Omen- 
tum, which is very firmly connected to the anterior Part of the 
Stomach. Fourthly, they have a Connection with the Dia- 
phragm by Branches from the Par Vagum, and intercoſtal Nerve; 
and, alſo, by a Coat which is common to the exterior Super- 
ficies of both the Stomach and the Diaphragm ; and, by means 
hereof, fifthly, with the nervous and membranous Parts of the 
Breaſt, and with the Muſcles of the Abdomen. Sixthly, they 
have a Correſpondence with the biliferous Ducts, not only by 
the Ductus Cholidechus, which is inſerted into the Duodenum, 
but principally by the Plexus Hepaticus, which ſupplies the Duo- 
denum and Stomach with Nerves, and communicates with the 
Plexus Stomachicus, by the Intervention of the Meſentericus Su- 
tor. Seventhly, they communicate with Pancreas, 
which firmly adheres to the Duadenum. Eighthly, with the 
Kidneys, by the right and left Plexus Renalis, which is con- 
nected with the Plexus Stomachieus, And, laſtly, with the Head 
and Brain ; as, alſo, with the Heart, by the Branch of the Par 
Jagum, which is common to them both. 
By virtue of the muſcular Coat, and its Fibres above-men- 
tioned, which are common to the Oeſophagus, Stomach, and all 
the Inteſtines, there is excited a vermicular kind of Motion, 
which is peculiar to thoſe Parts, and has the Name of periſtal- 
tic: This Motion confifts in an alternate Conſtriction and Re- 


laxation of the ſaid Parts, and tends from the upper Parts down- | 


wards, In the Stomach, by contracting and ftraitening it, after 
different manners, and dilating it again, with the conſtant Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Motion of the Dizpticapes and Muſcles in Reſpi- 
ration, it promotes the Digeſtion of the Aliments, and their 
Expulſion thro' the Pylorus. In the Inteſtines it is the means 
of an Abſorption of the laudable Humours by the lacteal or chy- 
liferous Veſſels, and of the Protruſion of the excrementitious 
Parts to the lower Region, and their Elimination by the Anus. 
Whenever this periſtaltic Motion, which di its Force 
downwards, is perverted into a Motion of the preternatural, 
ſpaſmodic, and convulſive Kind, there ariſe Gripes of the In- 
teſtines, cardialgic Pains about the Pylorus, Spaſms, as they are 
called, of the Stomach, Colics, and Fluxes of the Belly: But if 
this ſame Motion, beſides its ſpaſmodic Contraction, be, alſo, 
inverted, and tends upwards, it firſt of all forces up the Con- 
tents of the Inteſtines into the Stomach, or if they are there 
already, impels and protrudes them upwards, whence Vemiting 
is excited, in which Action the Pylorus, together with the 
Duodenum, connected to it, and the lower and anterior Part of 
the. Stomach, thro? a violent Contraction of the longitudinal and 


circular Fibres, are contracted to the upper Orifice, to which 


the Contents are by this means applied, and the continued Force 
of the Spaſm ſtill preſſing behind, are from thence forced into 
the nents, and, the ſame inverted Motion being propa- 
ated thro* the whole Oeſophagus, conveyed to the Mouth, and 
15 diſcharged. This Motion is aſſiſted by a violent Conſtriction 
of the Diaphragm and abdominal Muſcles, cauſed by Conſent, 
and by a Compreſſion of the Sides of the Stomach, thence oc- 
caſioned. Hence it is obſerved, that, after each Act of Vemit- 
ing, the Difficulty of Reſpiration ſtill continues, and the Region 
of the Abdomen is more or leſs affected with Pain; and, that in 
Animals diſſected immediately after the Exhibition of an Eme- 
tic, a Compreſſion of the. Stomach by the Diaphragm and Muſ- 
culi Recti of the Abdomen, is evidently viſible ; whence ſome 
Engliſh Phyſicians are of Opinion, that the Fibres of the Sto- 
mach contribute nothing at all to the Action of Vomiting. 

The weaker the Fibres of the Stomach, and the more copious 
and moveable the Matter to be diſcharged, the eaſier is the Vo- 
miting; but if the Fibres be conſiderably robuſt, as in thoſe who 
vomit with Difficulty,or the Cauſe of the Vomiting conſiſts in a te- 
nacious, viſcid Humour firmly adhering totheFolds of theStomach, 
or an acrimonious cauſtic — infeſting the Nerves, the Action 
of Vomiting is rendered difficult, and attended with formidable 
Symptoms: The Action in ſuch a Circumſtance is preceded 
by a very ſevere Cardialgia, vaſt Nauſea, Anxieties, and Per- 
turbation of the Præcordia, laborious and fruitleſs EruQations, 
troubleſome Connie of the Abdomen ry co 15 
eſpecially of the Diap whence proceed ſingultuous Agi- 
—— — plain Ede that the Stomach labours . a 

reat Convulſion, which is inſufficient to expel the noxious 
— It very frequently happens at ſuch a time, that the 
Convulſion is propagated to the bilious Ducts, which occa- 
ſions an Effuſion of Bile into the Duodenum and Stomach, and, 
being diſcharged by Eructation, the Vomiting is not in the leaſt 
abated; The ſame Motion is communicated to the Oeſophagus, 


and expreſſes the Lymph from its Glands, and thoſe of the 
Fauces, much of which is diſcharged by Spitting. Moreover, 


from a Compreſſion of the Blood - veſſels of the Stomach, and 
the adjacent Parts, by the violent Concuſſions, the Blood is im- 
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pelled in great Quantities to the ſuperior Parts, and the Head, 
an Infarction of the Veſſels, a Diſtention af the 
nefvous Membranes, and a Diſpoſition to the like Spaſms ; 
Hence Redneſs of the Eyes, Pains in the Head, Dim- 
neſs of Sight, 2 Trembling of the under Lip, and ſome- 
times - — epileptic Commotions of the whole ner- 
vous Syſtem.” © 

The proximate Cauſe which diſpoſes to Yomiting, is a Velli> 
cation or Stimulation of the nervous Fibres of the Stomach and 
Duodenum : Now the vellicating Matter refides either in the 
Parts themſelves, or in others remote, but connected with them 
by means of the Nerves : Hence ariſes a Diſtinction of Yomit- 
mg into ſymptomatic and idiopathic ; the material Cauſe of the 
latter is in the Stomach itſelf, or at leaſt in the Duodenum; 
the other has its Cauſe more remote, reſiding in the lower 
Inteſtines, the bilious Ducts, Kidneys, Head, or ſome other 
diſtant Part, and depends chiefly on Conſent of Parts, by which 
the irregular Motions are communicated, It is evident, there- 


fore, that there is no ſuch thing as a monarchical Power, which 


Helmont aſcribes to his Regent of the Pylorus, from which, he 
thinks, the Origin of the Conſtriction and inverted Motion is 
always to be derived. For tho? it ſometimes begins at the Py- 
lorus, yet the Principle of the Conſtriction is ad 8 
dent in the loweſt Inteſtines, as appears by the ſtercoraceous Jo- 
mitings. | | 

A material Cauſes of Yomiting, which have their 
Seat in Stomach - itſelf, the firſt which deſerves Notice is, 
the exceſſive Quantity of Things ingeſted, which, by oppreſſing 
the Fibres of the Stomach, and diſtending them beyond the 
Sphere of their Elaſticity, and by that means occaſioning a more 
than ordinary Afflux of the nervous Fluid and the Blood, 
excites them to convulſive Motions, in order to expel the 


noxious Matter: Hence the Subjects moſt obnoxious to Vomit- 


ing are, 1. Exceflive Drinkers, on account of the immoderate' 
Quantity of _— ingeſted. 2. Tender Infants, from ſuck 
ing too much Milk, or a premature Reception of more ſolid. 
Food; in which latter Caſe, Kertringins, not without Reaſon, 
imputes the Cauſe to the Straitneſs of the Pylorus, not as yet 
capable of tranſmitting ſolid Aliments. 3. Perſons weakened 
by Diſeaſes, and faſting under them; in which Circumſtance, 
a moderate Allowance of Food, eſpecially of the ſolid Kinds, 
may provoke Vomiting. 4. Voracious Children, who are much 


ſubject to Hickups and Vomiting. 


Another Cauſe of Yomiting is the vitiated Matter collected 
in the Stomach, which is frequently the Reliques of crude. 


Meats, and ſuch as are difficult of Digeſtion, ſalt Meats, ſuch. 


as are hardened in the Smoak, and the like improper Foods, 
which are hard to be concocted. Hence are excited Vomitings 
of a pituitous Kind, which are incident, 1. Lo Perſons ol a 
weak Stomach, but voracious Appetite, 2. To thoſe who, 
being accuſtomed to ſofter Kinds of Food, enter upon a more 
ſolid and groſs Diet. Hence, alſo, 


ſelves in plentiful Feeding, much ind of 


ber 


They who vn, them 


Life, are, alſo, much ſubject to Yamiting. The ſame vitiated 


Matter, or foul Sordes, by long Reſidence, becomes acid, and 
by an Acceſſion of Bile from the Duodenum, procured by a Fit 


of Anger, or, perhaps, ſome other Cauſe, is rendered more 


acrimonious ; whence ariſe, from the Stomach, bilious Yomitings, 


All bilious Yomtings, eſpecially if they are chronical, or pe- 


riodical, have their Fomes in the Duodenum. This Inteſtine is 
very well accommodated for the Entertainment of the vitiated 
Sordes, on account of its Flexures, and becauſe of an Affuſion 


of Bile to the chylous Juice which happens in the ſame. If 


this Bile becomes inert and unactive, or ſtagnates on account 
of the languiſhing Tone of the Inteſtines, and is not duly 
mixed with the | 
corrupted by an Acceſſion of acid Humours, it is rendered acri- 
monious, and in a manner cauſtic ; whence, by vellicating, it 


iments, or has its Subſtance more and more 


excites bilious, green, æruginous, and even black Yomitings : 


For Bile, by a ſtrong Acid, is rendered green ; and after it 
ſtood for a conſiderable time, it becomes of a black Colour; hence 


the Matter diſcharged by Yomiting is often acid to 2 high De- 


ce, ſo as to ſet the Teeth on Edge, and corrode the very 
tones of a Pavement, and ſilver Veſſels. Such was the Mat- 
ter of the Yomiting obſerved by Henricus ab Heer, 


Poterius, Cent. 2. Caſ. 93. have related a Caſe where the 
Matter thus diſcharged was corroſive like Aqua fortis ; and 
mixed with Filings of Steel, became true Vitriol. | 

Perſons ſubject to Yomitings which have their Origin in the 


Duodenum, are, 1. Hypochendriac and melancholic Patients, 


Obſ. 29. 
which had the Tafte of Vitriol : And I myſelf, in my Notes on 


who, on account of the languid Tone of the Inteſtines, are 


much moleſted with acid and viſcid Crudities, from the Remains 
of the Food in the Stomach and Duodenum. To this it muſt be 
added, that the Bile is unactive to ſuch a Degree, that inſtead 
of a generous Chyle, there is produced nothing but a copious Col- 
lection of acrid and acid Humours mixed with a corrupted * 

| | y 


* 
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by long Reſidence become black, and communicating the ſame 
Colour to the Humours, which, for that Reaſon, the Antients 
imagined to proceed from the Spleen, 'Theſe;Humours are 


conſtantly vellicating the Duodenum and 2 Parts quick 
of Senſation, whence the Stomach is eaſily ſubverted, eſpecially 
ſince theſe Parts are of themſelves ſubject to an Inverſion of 
the periſtaltic Motion. 2. 'T he 15 are no leſs liable to 
this Affection, from the Thickneſs and Impurity of the whole 
Maſs of Humours; as are, alſo, 3. The cachectic, whoſe Bile 
is vapid, and inſufficient for the perfect Diſſolution of the Ali- 
ments; whence their Vomit is more of the bilio-viſcid Kind. 
4. Infants are much ſubje& to theſe Vomitingt, from their ſuck- 
ing impure Milk, rendered acid by the angry and fretful Tem- 
per of the Nurſe, which frequently is the Occaſion of porra- 
ceous, æruginous, and green Diſcharges of this Kind. And, 
laſtly, Perſons labouring under a Quartan are moleſted with 
theſe Vaomitings, proceeding from the Duodenum. 
Vomiting is, alſo, excited by the noxious and offenſive Qua- 
lities of the Things received into the Stomach. Thus Aliments 
too fat, Fruits, and fermentible Subſtances, undergoing a-more 
acrid Fermentation, excite Vomiting, eſpecially if the Stomach 
be already oppreſſed with bilious Humours, The ſame is effected 
by Food which is ungrateful, and taken with a Loathing; and 
the more, if it be of. an oily and pinguious Subſtance. Under 
this Head muſt be reduced acrimonious Things, and ſuch as are 
endued with a ſubtil cauſtic Principle, as are all Emetics, . 
and poiſonous Subſtances ; particularly the Eggs of the Barbel- 
fiſh, for which ſee Timæus d Guldenklee, Lib. 3. Cap. 7. and 
poiſonous Muſhrooms, mentioned by Hildanus, Cent. 4. Obſ⸗ 
4. As for Poiſons themſelves ſuch as Arſenic and Sublimate, 
it is very well known, that by their highly-cauſtic: Principle, 
they excite not only Vomiting, but very tertible. convulſive 
Symptoms in the whole Syſtem of the Body, which are the, 
ffects, alſo, of the more acrimonious Emetics and Cathar- 
tics. | 5 
A ſubtil, acrimonious Humour, infeſting the nervous Parts of 


the Stomach, is, alſo, a Cauſe of very troubleſome Vomitings. 


Sometimes this Humour is by a Metaſtaſis transferred to the Sto- 
mach from the Matter of the Gout, Eryſipelas, Saabies, Ulcers, 


and Purples, to the Stomach. An Inſtance of Yomiting excited 


from the premature Conſolidation of an Ulcer, we find in 7 
Rhodius, Cent. 2. Obſ. 65. For the ſame Reaſon it happens, 
that the Small Pox, Meaſles, and malignant and exanthematous 
Fevers, are attended with moſt violent Yamitings For the acrid 
and cauſtic Mia ſina of thoſe Diſeaſes, by infelting and irritating 
the nervous Fibres of the Stomach, produces this Diſorder, 
From the fame Cauſe muſt we account for thoſe dreadful Vo- 
mitings in the Peſtilence, where, upon diſſecting a Carcaſe, 
Helmont, as he aſſures us, in his Tumul. Pe/tis, found the Sto- 
mach covered over with an Efchar, And Diemerbroeck, de 
Pefle, Lib. 4. Hiſt. 13. tells us, that he ſaw the fame Part 
affecled with a Carbuncle. | 
A Congeſtion of the vital Blood in too great a Quantity in 
the Vellels of the Stomach, and by that means diſtending them 
to an immoderate Degree, is another uſual Cauſe of FYomiting, 
Herice, 1. Women with Child, in the firſt Months after Con- 
ception, are affected with it, from a Regurgitation of the Blood, 
cauſed by a Retention of the Menſes, to the ſuperior Parts, 
which ceaſes when the Fetus arrives at a conſiderable Bulk, in 
ſome Subjects after the fourth Month. We have àa remarkable 
Inſtance to this Purpoſe in P. Lotichius, Lib. 5. Obſ. 7. 
2. Women who have no menſtrual Flux are, for the ſame 
Reaſon, moleſted with Vomiting. Thus Panarolus, Sect. 1. 
Obſ. 22. relates the Caſe of a Girl from whom the Menſes 
never flowed, who for ſeven whole Years as .ſoon as ſhe took 
any Food, vomited it up again; but, after her Menſes began 
to flow, was freed from that Diſorder. 3. Men are ſubject to 
the fame Diſtemper from a Suppreſſion of the Hæmorrhoids, 
which occafions a Reflux of the Blood, in too great Quantities, 
to the Vena Porta, and by that means a Congeſtion of the 
Blood as aforeſaid, whence Vomiting is frequently excited. 
A preternatural Conſtitution or Diſpoſition of the Stomach 
- itfelf js a ſufficient Cauſe of Vomiting. For, firſt, if the upper 
Orifice be cloſed up by a Spaſm, or any other preternatural Cauſe, 
it excites this Affection, which, however, cannot properly be 
called . Vomiting, but is rather to be eſteemed a Spaſm of the 
lower Part of the Oe/ophagus ; ſince the Food, before it ar- 
rives at the Stomach, is thrown up Fu, together with a 
Mucus contained in the Oz/ophagus. Examples to this Pur- 
pofe may be found in Milliss Pharmacop. rat. Part. 1. Sect. 2. 
Cap, 1. Fernelius, Lib. 6. Pathol, Gap. 1. and Coiterus, Ob- 
ſerv. Chirurg. p. 121. where you have an Inſtance of the Car- 
dia, or upper Mouth of the Stomach, cloſed up with a Scirrhus, 
and hard Tubercle, . MN 
The Caſe is otherwiſe with the Pylorus, from whoſe preter- 
natural Conſtitution and Obſtruction Occaſion is given for 
slironical and perpetual Yomitings; ſo that it may be taken for a 
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Rule, that whoever is for a long time together moleſted witty 
Vamiting,' eſpecially aſter Meat, and at the fame time pints 
and waſtes away in his Body, he has his Pylorus ill conſti- 
tuted. We have an Inſtance of that Part hardened and in- 
cruſtated to ſuch a Degree, as to be incapable of tranſmitting 
Food, in Sanchez, Obſ. 1. p. 376. of a fcirrhous Pylorus in 
Salmuth, Obſ.-29. Cent. 1. Willis's Pharmac. rat. p. 1. Seck. 2. 
Cap. I. and in A. Med. Berol. Dec. 2. Vel. 3. of a blackifh and 
corroded Pylorus in Aeiboin. Dif]. de Vomit. Sect. 31. and of 
a Pylerus obſtructed by a Piece of Money ſwallowed, in Ker- 
kringius, Spic. Anat, Obi. 1. in which Caſes the Patients were 
moleſted with Vomiting as long as they lived. 

A ſymptomatic Vomiting proceeds from the Irritation of the 
Oeſapbagus or Inteſtines: Heaco it happens, that from the Intru- 
{ion of a Feather, or the Finger, into the Fauces,and a Titillation' 
of the Beginning of the Oe/ophagus by the ſame, the Stomach 
is immediately ſubyerted, or irritated to Vomition, eſpecially if 
it be oppreſſed with a Load of Humouts. And that the Begin- 

ning of an Inverſion of the periſtaltic Motion frequently com- 
mences from the lower Inteſtines, and is propagated, by Con- 
ſent of Parts to the Stomach, we are aſſured by thoſe Yomitings 
which owe their Riſe to the Colic, Gripes, and the like Diſ- 
orders, in which Caſes vaſt Quantitics of Humours, of various 
Colours and Conſiſtencies, are often diſcharged. See Hildanus, 
Cent. 4. Obſ. 32, 35 And Marcellus Donutus, Lib. 4. Cap. 3. 
affirms, that twenty Pounds of Sordes have been, for ſeveral Days 
together, diſcharged by Vomiting. I have myſelf obſerved in old 
Perſons afflicted with an Hernia, where the Falling down of the 
Inteſtines has been very conſiderable, an extraordinary and ſur- 
priſing Diſcharge of a feculent Matter by vemiting every third 
or fourth Day, for ſeveral Vears together. 

_ Vomitings are occaſioned by ſome Diſorder in the Inteſtines, 
in the following Caſes: 1. From their Diſtention by Wind 
and Fæces, an Example of which we have in Dodonæus, Obj. 
Med. 55 2. From an obſtinate ſpaſmodic Colic; as we are 
aſſured by Experience. 3. From a ſtubborn Obſtipation of the 
Belly; as it happens in that wandering ſpaſmodic Diſorder in 
which Clyſters, after Injection, are diſcharged together with 
the Fæces, by the Mouth, 4. From the Hue Paſſion, and 
Hernias. 5. From a Dyſentery, according to Platerus, 'Obf, 
p. 875. 6. From Worms corroding the Stomach and Inte- 
ſtines. See Amatus 1 1. Cur. 5. Cent. 3. Cur, 20. 

I knew a Girl, ſeven Years of Age, who, having laboured under 

a violent Cardialgia, Convullions, and continual Y/amitings, at 

length. diſcharged a large Worm by the Mouth, and ſoon after 
died. In thele Caſes there is very often a total Inverſion of the 

periſtaltic Motion, which beginning from the Inteſtinum Rec- 
tum, aſcends even to the Fauces, and conveying all the Con- 
| LY A the Inteſtines to the ſuperior Parts, expels them by the 
Outh. 1 2 25 
There may be, alſo, a ſevere Vomiting excited by Con- 
ſent of Parts from a Diſorder of the biliferous Ducts in th 

Liver: For as theſe Ducts are endued with the ſame conſtri- 

ctive and dilatatory Motion as the Inteſtines, fo their preter- 

natural Conſtriction or immoderate Laxneſs provokes to V- 

miting. In the former Caſe there is not only a violent Expref- 

ſion of the Bile into the Ducdenum, and from thence into the 

Stomach, in a retrograde way, vellicating- its Coats, and ex- 

citing to vomit; but. the very Spaſm of the above-mentioned - 


Ducts is, by Conſent of the Plexus Heputicus and Stomachicus, | 


propagated to the Stomach. In the latter Circumſtance there ia. 
too great an Effuſion of the Bile thro” the relaxed Tubes into 
the Duodenum. | FED | 


Cauſes of bilious Vamitings are, 1. Emetics, and ſtrong Ca- 


thartics, which excite Spaſms in the Stomach and biliferous 


Ducts, whence there is an Effuſion of Bile into the Duodenum. 
2. A great Fit of Anger, eſpecially when the Subject is eating; 
and, in ſuch a Circumſtance, the Paſſion of the angry Mother 
may have a pernicious. Effect upon the Child who ſucks her 
Milk. 3. A tertian Fever, on account of the Spafins of the 
Prime Vie; in which Caſe bilious Vomitings are of Service. 
4. The Cholera Marbus, and bilious Fevers. 5. Hypochon- 
_driacal Diſorders, in which the Prime Viz are affected with 
Spaſms. 6. The laſt Cauſe I ſhall mention is, Stones in the 
Gall-bladder, or bilious Concretions, by which Spaſms are 
excited which produce bilious Vomitingt. Remarkable Inſtances 
of this are to be found in the M. N. C. Au. 6. Dec. 1. Obſ. 20. 
and Scultet, Armament, Obſ. 61. | * 
Nothing is more common than for Perſons under nephritic 
and calculous Diſorders to be affected with a Nauſea, Vomiting, 
and Gripes, eſpecially if a Stone happens to ſtick in thoſe ſen- 
ſible Parts the 4 or even in the Kidneys. Obſervations 
to this Purpoſe occur in Benetus, Sepulchr. Obſ. 60. and I re- 


member a celebrated Phyſician, and Botaniſt, of this Place 

Hall], ſixty Years old, who from a Stone which ſtuck very 

taſt in the middle of his left Ureter, laboured under con- 
Food, for three 

2 


Months 


o 


tinual Vomitings, and Loathings of all 


e 


together, which, at length, induced a Decay of Strength, and 
_ of the Body, terminating in Death. Some Weeks 
before his. Deceaſe, he complained of the corrupt and fetid 
Taſte and Smell of the Matter diſcharged, imagining it to be 
mixed with the urinous Secretions, which paſſed off but in fmall 
Quantities. It very frequently alſo happens, that nephritic 
Paroxyſms after long cealing, are renewed and re- excited by 
Spaſms of the Stomach and Inteſtines. The Reaſon is obvious, 
for as the left Kidney, by its nervous Pllxut, thro' the Inter- 
vention of the Meſentericus Superior, coheres with the Plexus 
Stomachicus ; and the right Kidney,by means of the like Plexus, 
is immediately connected with the Plexus Hepaticus and Stoma- 


chicus; and beſides as the Duodenum is connected with the [n- 


volucra of this Kidney, hence it eaſily appears why Spaſms of 
either Kidney, but the Right more than the Left, ſhould ex- 
cite Vomiting, often of the bilious Kind, and ſo violent, as 
hardly to be exceeded by Emetics. We have a remarkable In- 
ſtance, to this Purpoſe, in Meibomius, Diſſert. de Vomitu, Set. 
27. where Stones impacted in the Kidneys firſt excited terrible 
omitings, and, when theſe ceaſed, ſo violent a Spaſm of the 
Oeſephagus was excited, that ſomething, as it were, ſeemed to 
leap out of the Mouth. . 
Vomiting, alſo, may, by Conſent of Parts, attend Affections 
of the Head, as Hippocrates long ago obſerved, 6 Apb. 50. 
« A Wound of the Brain, he ſays, is neceſſarily ſucceeded by 
% a Fever, and bilious Yomitings.” And we read the ſame in 
the Coace Prænotiones; and every Surgeon knows, that Inflam- 
mations, or conſiderable Wounds and Contuſions of the Head 
and Brain, and its Membranes, are ſucceeded by Vomiting. 
And the ſame Conſequence happens from violent Spaſms of the 
nervous Parts of the Head, as in that ſevere Pain of the Head 
called Clavus Hyftericus, an obſtinate Cephalalgia, Hemicrania, 
Vertigo, ſpaſmodic Apoplexy, and the like Diſorders; in all 
which Caſes a Vomiting is occaſioned thro? that Conſent which 
the Stomach, by means of the Par Yagum of Nerves, holds 
with the Brain; not to mention, that the Connection of the 
Par Vagum with the fifth Pair of Nerves, is the Cauſe of Ve- 
miting under difficult Dentition. x | 
A Depreflion of the Enſiform Cartilage, by compreſſing 
and irritating the Stomach, may be reckoned among the exter- 
nal Cauſes of Vomiting. Examples to this Purpoſe we have in 
Barbette, Anat, Lib. 1. Cap. 4. and Decker Prax. Barbett, 
p. 126. For this Reaſon Maids who much 'ſtraiten and 
compreſs their Præcordia with ſtiff Boddice, are ſubjeR to Vo- 
 miting. To external Cauſes, alſo, is to be referred, an imagi- 
natory Vomiting excited from the Perception of ungrateful Ob- 
jects, by Sight, or even by Hearing; and, alſo, that Vamiting 
which is provoked by a whirling Motion of the Body, or Jacta- 
tion in a Ship, to Subjects unaccuſtomed to it, 


There is, alſo, a critical Kind of Vomiting, when the mate- 


rial Cauſe which produces it is eliminated by the very Vomition, 
which is therefore very ſalutary, and is ſometimes to be obſerved 
in angry Perſons, and Cachectics of a choleric Diſpoſition 
and, alſo, in Fevers; both acute and intermittent, and princi- 
pally about the critical Days: For, by means of this Action, the 
Stomach, Duodenum, the biliary, Veſſels of the Liver, the Pan- 
creas, with the inteſtinal Tube and Glands, are purged, and 
deterged from thoſe Collections of vitious Juices and Humours 
which otherwiſe might enter the Maſs of Blood, and create 
various Diſorders, which, upon their Expulſion by Ponitings, 
are not to be apprehended. Of ſuch ſalutary Vomiting, Celſus 
excellently remarks, Lib. 1. Cap, 3.' that It is beneficial to 
all bilious and full Perſons, who have either injured them- 
< ſelves by Repletion, or have bad Digeſtions. For if more be 
received than can be concocted, we ought not to run the 
<< Hazard of its being corrupted; or if it be _ corrupted, 
< there is nothing more commodious than to expel it, by the 
<< quickeſt and moſt ready Paſſage. Whenever, therefore, we 
<< are moleſted with bitter Eructations, attended with Pains, 
<«« and Oppreſſion of the Præcordia, let us have immediate Re- 
ec courſe to Vomiting.” + 

- The Diagnoſis of the different Cauſes of Yomiting is fotmed 
upon the — of concurring Signs. Pitultous Fomiting?, 
attended with a preflive Pain about the Region of the Stomach, 
are an Indication of Crudities adhering to the Prime Vie. Bili- 
ous, chronical, and periodical Yomitings, ſignify too great a Lax- 
neſs of the biliferous DuQts ; chronical Yomztings, particularly, of 
many Years Duration, in which the Food is thrown up half- 
concodted, indicate ſome Injury or Scirrhus of one of the 
Viſcera. That Yomiting has le Riſe from the Stone, we infer, 
from a Pain in the Region of the Loins, attended witha Dimi- 
nution of the urinary Evacuations, and with ſandy Excretions. 
Paleneſs of Countenance, and Pains and gnawing Senſations in 
the Inteſtines, attended with frequent Spitting and Itching of 
the Noſtrils give a Suſpicion of Worms: But Judgment is 


neceſlary in theſe Caſes, to explore, from the various concurrent 


Symptoms which attend Vomiting, the true Cauſe of that Af- 


* — * 


tba Criſpa, tor curled 


1 if it be mixed with my Ba 


ſection, without the Diſcovery of which we can expect but a 
guts 9 Progndh "is av heat "i 

y way o 8, all critical —_— are ſalutary, 
eee ones bad, and worſt of all w i 
ubtile cauſtic Acrimony vellicating the Nerves. All Vomiting 
more violent than ordinary, is not free from Dunger; for it 
may cauſe Abortion, excite an Hernia, and diſpoſe to a Retropul- 
ſion of the arthritic, podagric, and eryſipelatous Matter upon 
the nobler Parts, to the no ſmall Detriment of the Patient. It 
has occaſioned a * of the Omentum, as we read At. 
Med. Berl. Dec. 2. Fol. 3. and a Laceration of the very Sto- 
mach, as we are told by Sanchez, Ob. pract᷑. p. 376. Bilious 
Vomitings, eſpecially the green, porraceous, and æruginous, 
terrify us with Appearance of Danger, and threaten an Inflam- 
mation. Vomiting from Worms corroding the Stomach is ge- 
nerally pernicious ; and if a dead Worm be diſcharged, and at 
the ſame time there be a Ceſlation of very ſevere Symptoms, 
and terrible Convulſions of the Limbs, all at once, it is a mor- 
tal Indication of a ſupervening Sphacelus, which deſtroys the 
Worms, together with the Patient. All fetid Vomitings are 
of bad Prognoſtication, as they ingicate an internal Corruption, 
Sebaceous or Tallow-like Vomitings indicate a Redundance 
of corroſive acid Humours in the Stomach, by which the pin- 
pooh Subſtances are coagulated, and an intoletable burning 
eat and Cephalalgia are uſually excited. 

Where there is a plentiful 
— with a brown Colour like Gall, to the Quantity of 
Half a Pint, or a Pint, whether ſpontaneous, or procured by 
Art, as it frequently happens in flow Fevers, it is a certain 
Indication, that the Tone of the Inteſtine next the Stomach is 
Wi much decayed, | 

Conſtant e for the Space of Half a Year together, 


or more, and attended with a flow Heat, and an Extenuation 


iſcharge of à groſs Humour 


of the Body, 2 ſtrong Suſpicion of an ulcerated Stomach. 
I 


I met with an Inſtance of this Nature when I practiſed Phyſic 

at Minden in W:/tphalia, fifty Years ago, and had a View of it 

in the Diſſection of a dead Body. | 1 5 
Tus Me rnop or Cunxx. 


Critical Vomitings, by which Humours of various Kinds 
are plentiſully diſcharged, being ſalutary, ſcarce require any 
Cure, but are ratuer, on ſome Occaſions, to be promoted, But 
ſymptomatical Vomitings, which are leſs ſufficient or accom- 
modated for removing the Cauſe, are the more carefully to be 
treated, in order to their Cure: And the two principal curative 
Indications, or Intentions, to be anſwered, are, in the firſt 
Place, to quiet and compoſe the convullive and unruly Motion 
of the Stomach ; ahd, afterwards, to oppoſe and ſubdue the 
material Cauſes of the Diſorder. _ | k 

The firſt Intention is anſwered by Antiſpaſmodics, Corro- 
boratives, and Anodynes, be 22 with gentle, and proceed- 
ing to ſtronger Remedies of thoſe Kinds. Of this Nature are, 
Saffron, and Caſtor in the Form of Powders, Eflences, or 
Extras ; Theriaca Cele/lis, incorporated with Powder of 
Amber, and Abſorbents, as Hartſhorn, Crabs-eyes, and red 
Coral: Powders compoſed of theſe Ingredients, with ſpirituous 
and vinous Waters, ſuch as the Waters of Lime-tree-flowers, 
Lilies of the Valley, Chamomile, Baum, Mint, Black Cher- 
ries, Cinnamon, and the like, are of ſignal Service in theſe 
Caſes, Among Corroboratives are e Nutmegs, 
Mace, Cardamoms, Cinnamon, Co/tus Verus, Cloves, Orange and 
Citron-peels, the Roots of red Gentian, Calamus Aromaticus, . 
Galangals, the Herbs Marjoram, Roſemary, and the like ; with 
the Oils and Eſſences prepared of theſe Simples. But of all 
the Remedies ſpecifically appropriated to this Diſeaſe, the Men- 
int, is the moſt eminent and effectual; 
for which Reaſon, the Oil prepared from it may be mixed with 
almoſt all the Remedies adminiſtered. in theſe Caſes, as being an 
eminent Paregoric as well as Strengthener. Among Anodynes, 
I can affirm, that my own anodyne + is as effectual as ſafe, 

lam of Life; or, if more 
powerful Anodynes are required, recourſe may be had to the 
Pilulæ de Styrace, Wildeganſii, or Sydenham's Laudanum. ; 

With the Adminiſtration of theſe internal Medicines, it may 
be of good Service to join the Application of Topics to the epi- 
F, Region, in order to repreſs, in ſome meaſure, the Vio - 
ence of the diſorderly Motions. Externals proper for this Pur - 

ſe are, the ave, BEST diſtilled Oils of Mint, Cloves, 
N Wormwood, Mace, Cedar, and the like, reduced 
with Balſam of Peru into an Ointment. Epithems, alſo, for 
the fame Purpoſe, may be compoſed of the Spiritus Matricalis, 
Spiritus Theriacalis, Hungary-water, and Eſſence of Saffron ; 
and Cataplaſms of camphorated Spirit of Wine, Ferment of 
Bread, the ſtrongeſt Wine-vinegat, with Balſam of Peru, and 
an Addition of ſome Drops of the Oils of Mace and Mint. 
Of no leſs Efficacy is a Plaiſter of Crums of Bread, and Balſam 
of Peru, ſoftened with a Drop or two of ſome diſlilled Oil; 

| * FP C C over 
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over which it will be to apply reſolvent and ſtrengthen- 

ing Bags warm. Oer Balfam % Life does excellent Ener 
in this Caſe, the Præcordia, and epigaſtric Region being an- 
ointed therewith. "the 

But we ſhall loſe our Pains, if we only uſe theſe Thin 
alone, without attempting to remove the material Cauſe of t 
Diſorder. A Vomiting, then, of the pituitous Kind which 
depends on Crudities of the Prime Vie, and a viſcid Mucus 
ticking in them, is beft cured by an Emetic, eſpecially if the 
Vomiting is not of itſelf ſufficient to eliminate the Sordes ; 
and if the Patient is greatly afflicted with an Effort to vomit, 
a Nauſea, and Cardialgia; for, in this Caſe, after the Uſe of 
inciding and, digeſtive Medicines, ſuch as neutral Salts, the 
Roots of Arum, and efpecially of Squills, we are to exhibit a 
gentle Emetic, ſuch as tepid Water mixed with freſh Butter, 
and copioufly drank; or the Root of Tpecacuanha reduced to 
Powder, To Infants ſeized with a Vomiting on account of 
coagulated Milk, or the Meconium contained in the Stomach 
is is expedient to give Oxymel of Squills mixed with Syrup of 
Rhubarb, | : 

A bilions Vomiting which ariſes ſrom a weakened Digeſtion, 
and has its Fomes in the Duodenum, after the Uſe of Abſorb- 
ents, and gently-laxative Preparations of Manna and Rhubarb, 
admits of a perſect Cure, by reſtoring the Strength of the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines ; which, after the Sordes are gradually re- 
moved, is excellently performed by my viſceral Elixir, uſed for 
a conſiderable time together with a proper Regimen, and due 
Exerciſe: And as this Kind of bilious Vomiting is of a chro- 
nical Nature, ſo that Species is of a more acute and hurtful 
Kind, whjch draws its Origin from violent Spaſms of the Sto- 
mach and biliary Ducts, excited by Anger. Fn this Caſe, it is 
expedient to correct the Acrimony of the Bile by diluent and 
acidulated Medicines; by the Spiritus Nitri Dulcts ; by the 
Spirit of Vitriol; by Abſorbents, foſſil Ivory, and 15-60 tak 
The ſpaſmodic Motions are, in the mean time, to be allayed by 

entle, antiſpaſmodic, and anodyne Medicines ; uſing for the 

ke of Evacuation Potions impregnated with Rhubarb ; but 
where there is a Coagulation of the Bile, or a Gall-ſtone, no- 
thing is more effectual for reſolving them, than the Careline 
Springs, or any cold medicinal Waters, exhibited tepid. When 
too great a Relaxation of the biliary Veſſels proves the Cauſe of 
chronical Vomitings, the moſt proper and efficacious Remedies 
are Corroboratives ; the beſt of which are, the Peruvian Bark 
the Bark of Caſcarilla ; Effence of Gentian ; and chalybeate 
Tinctures, exhibited in vinous Waters, 

A Vomiting which ariſes from an acrid Matter adhering to 
the Nerves of the Stomach, or from a Retropulſion of a Gout, 
arthritic Diſorders, or an Eryſipelas, beſides mild Sedatives, 
and ' Medicines which excite the Motions neceſſary to the Ex- 
pulſion of the Matter, requires a recalling of the exanthema- 
tous Matter to the Surface of the Body: This End is obtained 
by exhibiting a diaphoretic Powder, which determines the Mo- 
tion of the Blood and peccant Matter to the external Parts of 
the Body; and this Effect is more ſucceſsfully produced, if a 
imall Quantity of Camphire is added to the diaphoretic Pow- 
der, and N Frictions, and Baths for the Feet, are uſed. 
When Poiſons or poiſonous Aliments excite a Vomiting, 
nothing affords more certain Relief than the immediate Exhi- 
bition of large Draughts of Milk and pinguious Liquors, by 
means of which the Spicula of the Poiſon are not only ob- 
tunded, but vomited up along with the Liquor drank. Hence 
tome Phyſicians, in Vomitings arifing in Plagues and malignant 
Fevers from a Miaſma ſtimulating the Coats of the Stomach, 
order tle Root of Ipecacuanha to be taken in ſome warm Li- 

or; after which, =o exhibit Acids in Conjunction with 
iaphoretics. But this Practice is not to be uſed in Caſes where 
there is an Inflammation of the Stomach. | 

Acrid, acid, and bilious Sordes, falling into the Inteſtines, 
frequently excite a Vomiting accompanied with colical Pains ; 
in which Caſe, we are firſt to exhibit internally diluting and 
demulcent Medicines, ſuch as Decoctions of Oats and Harthorn, 


— 


Whey, or a few Spoonfuls of the Oil of ſweet Almonds. 


2. Antifpaſmodics ; the beſt of which is, the anodyne mineral 
Liquor, mixed with a few Drops 
exhibited in cold Water. The Laudanum of Sydenham may 
be, alſo, uſed for this Purpoſe ; and in Patients of choleric Tem- 
peraments, rectified Spirit of Vitriol, either alone, ormixed with 
the anodyne Mineral Liquor, and exhibited in cold Water, 


is an excellent Remedy. And, 3. Mild Laxatives ; the beſt 


of which are Clyſters A with the internal Uſe of Prepara- 
tions of Manna and Rhubarb, or the Salts obtained from medi- 
cinal Waters diſſolved. Where there are Worms in the In- 
teſtines, Clyſters of Milk alone are moſt expedient, exhibitin 
at the Game time internally, bitter Reſolvents, or 3 
Laxatives ; during the Uſe of which a ſufficient Quantity of 
Milk, or Oil of Sweet Almonds, is to be exhibited. _ | 
The preſervative Method is principally to be uſed, when 


* 


of genuine Oil of Mace, and 


VOM 


from too great a Relaxation of the Prime Vie, Crudities are 
perpetually generated, and periodical, V omitings by that means 
oduced. In this Caſe the Region of the Stomach, and of the 
ack about the firſt Vertebra of the Loins, wich which the 
Stomach is connected by a certain Ligament, is to be defended 
from all Cold. Saline, acid, crude, and ſmoked. Aliments, 
F with ſuch as are of hard Digeſtion, are to be careful! 
abſtained from. Nor muſt the Patient for ordinary Drink 
uſe Malt Liquors, but ſome proper Decoction in Conjunction 
with old generous Wine, eee Burgundy. Baca Sleep 
is hurtful, but moderate Exerciſe beneficial. It is, alſo, expe- 
dient for ſome time to uſe viſceral Elixirs after Meals; Cha- 
Iybeate Baths, and Liquid Medicines prepared of Steel, are 
very beneficial. It is, alſo, of great Advantage at proper Inter- 


- vals to purge with gentle Laxatives. 


To attempt to ſtop a Vomiting by Aſtringents and Anod 
before the peccant Matter is removed, is an highly prejudicial 
Practice; for when the ſpaſmodic Motions are allay d, worſe 
Symptoms ſucceed, ſuch as exceſſive Anxieties of the Præcor- 
dia, Cardialgias, and Inquietudes. For this Reaſon, the Vo- 
miting generally does not ceaſe by the Exhibition of Corrobo- 
ratives, before the Excretion of = peccant Matter ; for theſe 
Remedies are only to be-uſed when the Motions, but not the 
Matter, are peccant, or when there is no Proportion between 
the Motion and the Matter, or when the latter is ſubtile, and 
in a Naw: ah but the Efforts to vomit ſtrong and violent. 

Hence if in Infants eſpecially and Children a Vomiting 
is excited by the Chin-cough, on account of the Conſent be- 
tween the Stomach and Diaphragm, the Diſorder is to be al- 
5 by ſedative and anodyne Medicines, ſuch as the Syrups 
of white and red Poppies, Extract of Saffron, Oil of Sweet 
Almonds mixed with 8 Ceti, the Pulvis Marchionis, Am- 
ber, Cinnabar, and a Grain or two of the Theriaca Cœliſtis, 
Clyſters may, alſo, be injected, and the Breaſt and epigaſtric 
Region may be anointed with a Liniment prepared of green 

red May Butter, the Fats of the Badger, Fox, and Beaver, 

and a little of the Oil of Henbane, 

The Megs | of pregnant Women ariſing from a Regur- 
gitation of the ood to the Stomach, which is, alſo, obſerved 
in Women afflicted with a Retention of the Menſes, and Men 


labouring under a Suppreſſion of the Hemorrhoids, is moſt - 


effectuaſſy removed by temperating Medicines, mild Laxatives, 
Clyſters, Corroboratives, and bel of all by Veneſection, os 
a Recalling of the uſual Excretions of Blood. In Caſes os 
this Kind Emetics are highly prejudicial, ſince they either ex- 
cite a Vomiting of Blood, or, which I have frequently ſeen, 
bring on an Inflammation of the Stomach, 

A bilious fecha, accompanied with Spaſms of the Prz- 
cordia, and excited by Anger, eſpecially when the Patient is 
at a Meal, is to be treated with great Caution ; and the princi- 
pal Intention of Cure ought to be directed to the Relaxation 
of the Spaſms. In ſuch Caſes it is cuſtomary with many to 
exhibit 2 and Purgatives; but I would adviſe theſe to 
be carefully abſtained from, ſince I have often ſeen violent 
Symptoms, and ſometimes mortal Inflammations of the Sto- 
mach brought on by this means. | 

When Efforts to vomit or actual Vomitings ſeize in tha 
Morning, which frequently happens to thoſe who uſe too 
much ſpirituous Liquors, efpecially over Night, then the pre- 
cipitating Powders, and ſuch as involve the acid Crudities, to- 
2 with Medicines which promote Digeſtion, ſuch as the 

tomachic Powder of Brickmannus, and candy'd Citron, and- 
Orange-peel, are the moſt efficacious Remedies, 

If, as I have frequently obſerved, a chronical Vomiting at 
certain . Intervals ariſes from long-continued Grief, I have 
found the moſt efficacious Relief in Analeptics, and eſpecially 
in the Balſam of Life mixed with an equal Portion of the ano- 
dyne Mineral Liquor, and uſed both internally and externally. 

xcellent Effects are, alſo, produced by the Balſamum En- 
bryenum, Cinnamon- water impregnated. withQuinces, and ge- 
nerous Wines, RE 

When Vomiting as joined as a Symptom to febrile | 
Paroxyſms, which 2 happens in Quotidians both of 
the ſimple and double Kind, it is proper, if no Cirenmſtance 
contra indicates it, to exhibit a gentle Emetic. In the Small 
Pox and Meaſles the Vomiting ceaſes ſpontaneouſly after the- 
Eruption; and a Mixture prepared of diſtilled Waters, the 
Juice of Lemons or Citrons, and the Salt of Wormwood, is 
of excellent Service. Nor this Preparation want its proper 
Uſe in Tertians. | | - 

A Vomiting, ariſing fram the Pain of the Stone, is moſt effec- 
tually allay'd by the Anodyne Mineral Liquor, or the Spiritus 
Nitri Dulcis well prepared. Oleous Ch dere Baths ot ſweet. 
Waters, Oil of Sweet Almonds taken internally, and Anti- 
ſpaſmodics are, alſo, proper. The Vomiting. of Perſons la- 
louring under Hernias, or the Iliac Paſſion, rarely remits till 
the Tumor is mellify'd and reduced. 4. 65 e 
Flippocrates, 


| 7 5 7 
1 | * 


» es in Epid. Lib. 6. informs us, that yn, By 
cured by Vomiting 3 but becauſe Contraries are cured | 
traries, ſome Phyhcians have concluded from this of 
Hippocrates, that Similars may be cured by Similars. But this 
is an Error; for, if Vomiting is cured by Vomiting, the Cure 
is performed by Contraries ; for Vomiting often proceeds from 
peccant Sordes, and ill concocted Juices lodged in the Sto- 

mach, which Nature endeavours ſpontaneouſly to evacuate ; and 

when ſhe is not able to do fo, her Force is to be aſſiſted by Art. 

For this Reaſon 1 ate to be adviſed not to 
abuſe this Maxim, leſt by a wrong Application of it they ſhould 
be led into a prepoſterous and injurious Practice; for if an acrid 
cauſtic Matter adhering to the of the Stomach, or Blood 

ſtagnating in the Veſſels of the Stomach, is the Cauſe of 'the 
Vomiting, it would be a terrible Error to attempt to increaſe 
this Vomiting by Art. 

In order to ſtop exceflive Vomiting, Reſt, and lying in Bed, 
conttibute conſiderably ; for any Commotion of Body Brchwich 
excites and augments the Vomiting; and this Obſervation'is 
of ſingular Uſe in Practice. + 1 i 

In the Beginning of exanthematous Fever, ſuch as the 
Plague, Eryſipelas, and Small Pox, Nature often attempts a 
Vomiting, which ought by no means to be ſtopped, or treated 
with Aſtringents. In Caſes of this Kind, ſuch Medicines as 

ently promote - cuticular Excretion are proper; for hen the 
F Mo eſcences in to appear on the Surface of the Body, the 
Vomiting ceaſes TEES # ORE 113 TH eee ' 

The obſtinate Vomitings of hyſteric Patients ought not to be 
ſuddenly ſtopped by Opiates, or Aſtringents; for by this Prac- 
tice I have ſeen violent Convulſions of the Limbs, and Anxie- 
ties of the Præcordia produced; and when theſe Symptoms 
ceaſed, the Vomiting returned. > FF | 
When frequent Vomitings afflict and weaken the Stomach, 
an exact Regard is to be had to the Regimen and Method o 
Life. It is expedient to eat frequently, h little at a time, 
and of ſuch Aliments as are proper, and eaſy of Digeſtion. Sweet 
Milk and white Bread agree with ſome, though not with all; 
and I can from Experience aſſert, that the drinking pure cold 
Spring · water contributes more to ſtrengthen the Stomach, and 
remove the Cuſtom of TI than any other Liquor what- 
ſoever: Rich and aftringent Pontac, and Burgundian Wines, 
are preferable to others, eſpecially Rheniſ Wine, which is pre- 
judicial to hypochondriac Patients. The Juices of roaſted 
Fleſhes are more proper than thoſe of ſuch as are boiled. 

In Diſeaſes where Nature is by a certain ſalutary Mo- 
ton employ'd in propelling a peccant Humour to the Sur- 
face of the Body, which happens in arthritic and eryſipelatous 
Diſorders, Topics, and eſpecially Preparations of Camphire, are to 
be very cautiouſly applied ; for I have frequently obſerved, that 

camphorated Spirit of Wine, which in ſome Caſes is very 
uſeful, uſed by infirm Patients labouring under arthritic Pains, 
an Hepatitis, and ſpurious Pleuriſy, which are, alſo, Species of 
2 Rheumatiſm, the peccant Matter has been forced back to the 
nervous Coats of the Stomach and Inteſtines, and excited Vo- 
mitings, Cardialgias, and Hiccups. In Cafes of this Kind, if 


an Attempt is imprudently made to ſtop the Vomitings 4 | 


Aftringents and Opiates, a mortal Inflammation of the 8 
is eaſily brought on in infirm Patients. 

Immoderate and long-continued e phos pregnant Wo- 
men, which principally happen in the firſt Months of Gefta- 
tion, eſpecially in thoſe who indulge themfelves too much in 
Venery, and are plethoric, are by no means to be cured by 
ſpirituous Medicines, ſuch things as corroborate the Stomach, 
Aſtringents and Opiates ; but are to be removed by repeated 
Veneſections in the Ancle, Reſt of „and Tranquiflicy of 
Mind; and when a Vomiting of this Kind is fo yiolent as to 
threaten Abortion, I have ſeen it more effectually ſtopped by 
drinking pure cold Water, than by the Uſe of any other Me- 
dicine whatever. But when an Analeptic is requiſite, one 

nful of Cinnamon-water taken after Meals, is ſufficient. 
red. Hoffman. | 

VOMITUS CRUENTUS. See Moksus Nices, 

VOPISCUS. The Twin which comes to perfect Birth, 
while the other periſhes in the Uterus. Caffellus. 

VORACITAS. Voracity. See ADDEPHAGIA. | 

VOSACAN: A Name in Boerhaave for the Corona Solis; 

unculi Radice. | | 
PUPA. Offic. Schrod. 5. 4 
Geſn. de Avib. 70. Schw. A. 368. Jonſ. de Avib. 85. 
Charlt. Exer. 98. Raii Ornith. 145. Ejuſd. uy A. i. 
Will. Ornith. 100. Bellon. des Oyſe. 293. THE HOO 
It is a melancholy and very unclean Bird, living on Worms 
found in Dung, Caterpillers, Beetles, and the like. The Parts 
in Uſe are the Fla and Feathers. The Fleſh, and its Decoc- 
tion, according to Auicenna, have a ſpecific Virtue" againſt the 
Colic: And the Feathers applied, are faid to mitigate Pains of 
the Head. Date. _ a $A SUIT: os 96 Fs 73 1x 


„ Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 704. 


URACHUS, £22% 06, from Ter, Urine, and Ie, to have, 
or contain, a Ligament belonging to the Bladder, and of par- 
ticular Uſe in the Fœtus. See ALLAxTO1s and Renes. 

URZEON, v2g7o, in Galen, Com, in R. V. J. A. is the 
the Extremity of a Bone, particularly the Os Sacrium, Catel. 

URAGION, wad tr in Fippecrates, Lib. de Corde, is the 
the Apex, or Point of the Heart, 

— URAGOS, tex, from de, Urine, and dye, to conveys 
in fy * 4. Oy 4. 2 is the ſame as Urachus. 
veg rar, from . i 
ſo 915 W 4 9 ine, the Ureters, by ſome 
A „dene, is the Name of a Collyrium, of the- 
Sort called Adetta, [fee ADdtcTos) deſcri Ani 
and Trallian, Lib. 1 » & * 

URANIOS, e, from, serie, Calum, the Hen 
in Hippocrates, is commonly ſpoken of the Air, particularly 
1 Epid. Sect. kf near the Beginning, 

RANISCUS, ei-, a Diminutive of dende, Heaven, 
is a Name for the Palate, or Hyperoa, on account of its being 
the ſuperior Part of the Mouth, and, alſo, arched in manner 
of the Heavens. Caftellus. 

URANOS, deere, Heaven, by Hippocrates, in Compliance 
with the vulgar Way of Speaking, is commonly uſed tor the 
Air, which is above us as far as the Region of the Clouds. 
Galen, Com. 2. in 1 Epid, T. 4. It is, alſo, a Name for the 


URANOSCOPUS. Offie. Aldrov.: de Piſc,: 264. Rondel. 
de Piſc. r. 855. Jonſ. de Pilc. 61. Salv, de Aquat. 197. 
Raii Synop. Piſc. 97. Uranoſceprus jeu Cali Spettator, Charit. 
de Piſc. Callionymus vel Uransſcapus, ige, , Oppian. 
THE STAR-GAZ ER. For a further Account of this Fiſh 
fee CaLiionymus, * | | | 

URCEOLARIS, URCEOLA. Names for the Parietaria, 
from its Uſe in ſcouring Glaſs-veſſels [Urceoli wank 

URCEUS. A Meaſure of Liquids, of various Dimenſions 
in different Places; in the Territory of Pergamus, it contained 
twelve or fifteen Ounces of Wine. 1.5 US. | 

UREDINES, in the alchymiſtical Cant, are the Virtues of 
Metals communicated to them from the Sun, Uredo in Pliny, 
Lib. 20. Cap. 18. is the Smut affecting Fruits ; and is a Name 
given, alſo, to a burning and very ſevere Cephalalgia in a re- 
Fats 10 * related in the P bilo ſophical Tranſactiam for 
June 1008. bo 

UREMA, #pnya, in Hippocrates, Lib. de Nat. Hominis, is 
the fame as be, Urine, 

 URENTIA (Medicamenta ), the ſame as Cauſlica, or rather, 
according to Blancard, PYROTICA, | 

URESIS, nei, in Coac, 263. is the ſame as Ten, Urine, 
but ibid. 348. ſignifies Miction, or the Action of urinary Ex- 
cretion. | 

URETERES, #plipts, from den, Urine. The Urecters, 
See RENES. 

URETHRA. See GENERAT IO. 


The proper Method of 7 0 8 imper forated Urethra, or 


Two Caſcs uſually occur, in which the impervious Glans, 
or Urethra, ſhould be opened. 1. When the Glans is im- 
ious in a new-born Infant. 2: When, in Adults, the 
eit of the Glans being imperforated, the Urine is diſ- 
charged under it. That the Urethra is impervious in Infants, 
may be gathered from hence: If, for ſome Days after their 
Birth, we do not find the leaſt Marks of Urine in the Cloths 
and Swaths about them, and if they cry violently. Upon this, 
the Operation muſt be ſpeedil ormed, leſt the Infanc 
ſhould loſe its Life, through the Detention of too greas a Quan- 
tity of Urine. But this Operation is commonly varied, ac - 
cording to the various Diſpoſitions of the Diſorder : For ſome- 
times we find ſome Mark, at leaſt, of an Urethra in the 
Glans, as the Paſſage of the Urine is only ſtopped by a very 
thin kind of Membrane. In this Caſe, therefore, the Cure 
may very eaſily be performed, by carefully piercing that Mem- 
brane with a pretty fine Lancet, or even with the Needle be- 
fore deſcribed in Foncivng a Cataract (Tab. XXX VIIL Fig. 5. 
or 6.) ; and, after a Diſcharge of Urine made by the Patient, 
by introducing into the Urethra, either a T ent faſtened to a 
Thread, and dipt in the Oil of ſweet Almonds, or in ſome 
other vulnerary Oil, or a ſmall flexible Candle, or à waxed 


_ Palate, as in Ari/fotle, de Part, Anim. Lib. 2, Cap. 17. 


' coarſe Thread, in order to hinder it from cloſeng again. If the 


Membrane be ſomewhat thick and fleſby, it is better to uſe, 
inſtead of the Lancet, either the aforeſaid Couching-needle, or 
even a finer triangular-pointed Needle, commonly called a 
Trocar, like that in Tab. XLVII. Vg. 6: and to perform the 
reſt of the Operation in the Manner already directed. But if 
not the leaſt Mark of an Urethra can be perceived, then 


commonly the Infants are left by many Surgeons without 
any kind of Afiſtance, as LE Though it is better, in 


4 


my Opinion, to make the Experiment, and to attempt, tho? 
& WU ſome difficult De by neglecting all Me- 
thods, to exchange the doubtful Hopes of Recovery for the im- 
mediate Danger of Death. Wherefore thoſe Surgeons are to 

be commended, who, in ſuch a Caſe, eſpecially if the adjacent 
Parts of the Abdomen be diſtended with Urine, duly perforate 
the Penis with ſome of the above-mentioned Inſtruments ; and, 
after a Diſcharge of the Patient's Urine, ſet about the reſt of 
the Cure in the Manner already preſcribed, | 

But if this Method ſhould not prove ſucceſsful, then nothing 
ſeems to remain, but the Death of the Child, or piercing the 
Bladder above the Os Pubis, or perforating the Perinæum, in 
the Manner directed under that Article. But, whether this 
latter Method of Cure for this Diſorder in Infants has ever been 
tried by any Surgeon, I cannot be poſitive, 

In Adults ſeveral Caſes may happen which require the Aſſiſt- 
ance of a Surgeon to _ the impervious Glans : For, ſome- 
times, it is true, the Urethra is pervious, but yet in ſuch a 
manner that the Urine flows not ſo much from the Glans, as 
from ſome other Part of the Penis below it, and that ſometimes 
nearer, and ſometimes farther from it, and even in ſome Caſes 
from the Perinæum. Sometimes we find a Perforation in 
ſome other Part of the Penis and Urethra, beſides the Glans, 
ſo that the Urine paſſes two Ways : But almoſt always ſuch 
Diſorders have been contracted, in the Uterus; and conſequent- 
ly they are natural, as it were, to moſt of thoſe affected with 
them. In the mean time it cannot be denied, but that they 
likewiſe ariſe from an Ulcer or Wound in the Penis, or ſome- 
times, poſſibly, on occaſion of extracting a Stone out of the 
' -Urethra, or from the — of the Urine, which being 

| ftopt by a Stone lodged in the Urethra, corrodes, and makes a 
new Paſſage for itſelf. Such Apertures are all commonly hard 
to cure, yet thoſe which are largeſt and neareſt to the; Bladder 
are worſt ; and if the 8 is very large, it can never be 
totally conglutinated. ole Perſons whoſe Penis is perfo- 
rated near the Abdomen, are to be eſteemed quite unfit for 
Marriage and Procreation ; but the Cafe is otherwiſe with 
thoſe whoſe Urine flows either about the Middle of the Penis, 
or near the Glans; for nothing at all hinders the ſubtile 
Particles, or Aura of the Semen of ſuch Perſons in Coition, 
from paſling into the Uterus: So that here the greateſt Care 
and Prudence is [2 2 in thoſe Surgeons, who, in Caſes of 
this Nature, are called upon to give their Opinion, before any 
Court of Judicature, as to Matters of Ability or Impotence, 
If the Urine flow through the Glans, _ at a preternatural 
Aperture; yet ſince a Man is not unfit for Copulation, nor has 
any Impediment in diſcharging his Urine, it ſeems ſafer to for- 
bear attempting a Cure, than by an Inciſion to occaſion a dan- 
gerous Profuſion of Blood, and an Inflammation in the Glans, 
a Part very full of Blood-veſſels. But if the Urethra be perfo- 
rated below the Glans, or even below the Frenulum, then 
two things are chiefly incumbent on the Surgeon. 1. To make 
a proper Perforntion through the Glans with ſome Inſtrument. 
2. Jo agglutinate and cloſe up, as nicely as poſſible, the pre- 
rernatural, and conſequently incommodious, Paſlage of the 
Urine. | | 

The Glans may be perforated moſt commodiouſly in two Man- 
ners: The firſt is, after a Diſcharge of the Urine, to cut longitu- 
dinally in a ſtrait Line the impervious Glans with a Knife, begin- 
ning at the preternatural Aperture, in fuch manner as to lay the 
Corpora Cavernoſa bare, yet without wounding them in the leaſt, 
Let the wounded Parts bleed plentifully, according to the 
Patient's Strength and Habit, the more ans to prevent 
any Danger of an Inflammation. Then if the Bleeding does 
not ſtop ſpontaneouſly, fill the Wound with dry Lint, which 
cover * Plaiſter and Compreſs, and make a proper Band- 
age round it. About twenty-four Hours after, remove the 
Dreſſings and Lint, and introduee a ſmooth leaden Cannula into 
the Wound, in ſuch a manner as to paſs from the £xtremity of 
the Glans, beyond the preternatural Foramen, into the Ure- 
thra ; and conſequently receive and tranſmit the Urine, till 
the Cure is completed, Make repeated Scarifications in the 
callous Lips of the preternatural Orifice ; or which is ſafer, 
cut them away very nicely with a Pair of fine Sciſſars; for the 
finer the Portions cut off are, the better do the Parts aggluti- 
nate; to promote which, glutinous Plaiſters are exceedingly 
ſerviceable, provided they be narrow, but yet adapted to keep 
the Lips of the Orifice in Contact. | es 

But they muſt not be brought quite round the Penis, left by 
hindering the Circulation they ſhould cauſe too great a Swelling, 
and make the Lips of the Orifice part from each other. Put a 
Compreſs over the Plaiſter, and a lack Bandage round it, and laſt 
of all ſecure the Cannula from falling out. After this is done, 
put the Patient to Bed, and let him keep himſelf very quiet 
there, and forbear drinking for ſome Days, left he ſhould have 
too frequent Calls to make Water, or at leaſt a Dif of 


his Urine before the Wound is conglutinated ſhould excite 


- 
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Pain, and; by looſening the Plaiſter, linder the Coheſioh of 
the Parts: For indeed the firſt ſhould not be removed 
nleſs there be ſome urgent Neceſſity, before the third or fourth 

ay; and then it muſt be done with the greateſt Care; leſt the 
Lips of the Wound, having ſtill but a ſlight Coheſion, ſhould 
e again ſeparated ; and when the Parts are / found to cohere, 
the firſt Dreſſing muſt be kept on for ſome Days: Bur if on 
the . contrary, they be not joined, it will be 2 to lay on 
a new adheſive Plaiſter, till the Lips of the Orifice are firmly 
united; / as to the reſt, the ſame things are to be done, as di- 
rected in every Conglutination of Wounds. x 

The ſecond Method of Cure is performed in the following 
Manner: Let the Needle, or fine ſharp- pointed triangular 
Trocar, (Tab, XLV. Fig. 2. or Tab. XL VII. Fig. 6.) be 
paſſed directly, and very carefully, through the impervious 
Glans into the Urethra; then, after a ſufficient Quantity of 
B. ood is diſcharged, let a pretty long and flender Lent of clean 
Lint, in order to ſtop the Bleeding, be introduced into the new 
made. Orifice, and a proper Dreſſing applied, But if the Bleed- 
ing Rope ſpontaneouſly, let a waxed coarſe Thread, or a flexible 
W ax-candle big enough to entet it, be introduced, in order to 
Pinder the Adheſion of the Lips of the Orifice, Next Day, 
et a new Tent, dipt in a digeſtive Ointment, be put into it, 
but with this Caution, that it reach not beyond the preternatu- 
ral Foramen from which the - Urine has already flowed, ſo 
that as often as there is Occaſion, the Urine may be diſ- 


charged thro' it, till the Inſide of the new Paſſage be lined with 


a Membrane; for otherwiſe, ſhould it flow through it too ſoon, 

it would occaſion Pain in the freſh Wound, and hinder the 

Production of the Skin. For ſome Days, therefore, let the 

Tent, and afterwards the Wax- candle of a proper Thickneſs, 

be dipt twice a Day in ſome deſiccative Ointment, and let the 
Urine. be diſcharged through the preternatural Orifice, till by 

means of the Wax· candle and deficcative Ointment, the Mem- 

brane be found to be. grown over the Inſide of the new Per- 

foration, For then, inſtead of a Tent, Thread, or flexible 

Wax-candle, a very ſmooth and pretty long leaden Cannula is 
to be introduced into that new Aperture of the Penis, ſo. 
as to paſs beyond the old Orifice, and receive and diſcharge the 
Urine ; by which means the Agglutination of the preternatural 
Foramen will be more conveniently accompliſhed. Ihe follow- 
ing Method of Cure is meſt commonly made uſe of: Either the 
Lips of this Orifice are ſcarified with the Kniſe, or cut as 

nicely, as poſſible, with a fine Pair of Sciſlars, and then joined 

by laying an adheſive and narrow Plaiſter over them, after which 

the Wound is to be treated in the ſame manner, as has been 

ſhewn above in the firſt Method of Cure. The preternatural 

Foramen being cloſed up, the leaden Cannula is likewiſe taken 
out ; and thus the whole Cure is completed. Sometimes, ſuch is. 
the State of that preternatural Foramen of the Urethra, that it 
cannot be cloſed up or agglutinated ; and yet duly perforating 

the Glans is not entirely an uſeleſs Operation; for when it is. 
properly executed, and a new Paſſage formed, the Patients be- 
come afterwards more fit for Procreation. For tho? by- this 
means, perhaps, not all, nor the greateſt Part, yet aconſider- 

able Portion of the Semen can, in Coition, be thrown into 
the Uterus.. By this very Method of Cure, therefore, thoſe 

have the Faculty of Generation reſtored, or at leaſt pro- 
moted and increaſed, who other wiſe, through a natural De- 

fect in the Penis, ſeemed almoſt or entirely unfit for Pro- 
creation. Beſides, it is very neceſſary, after the Cure has been 
completed, to open a Vein as ſoon as poſſible, and repeat Bleed- 

ing occaſionally, eſpecially in ſuch Perſons as are of a lauda- 
ble and plethoric Habit. For otherwiſe -it- may happen, eſpe- 

cially in vigorous young Men, that an Erection and Expan- 

ſion of the Penis ſhould readily enſue, which may divide the 

Lips of the Orifice, and coniequently retard the Conglutina- 
tion, or render it entirely impoſſible. . 

I know very well, that there are fome Surgeons, who, in 
order to cloſe this kind of preternatural Foramen, ſlitch up 
the Lips of the Wound. Others chooſe rather by Corrofives to 
conſume the hard and callous Parts of the Foramen, than to cut 
them away. But neither of theſe Methods of Cure, in Caſes 
of this Naka: is much to be commended. For the tenders 
Lips breaking, as commonly happens when ſtitched, the old 


Foramen, inſtead of being cloſed up, is rather enlarged. And 


by applying Corroſives the Skin may be corroded too much, 
and conſequently the Orifice made ſo wide, that the Lips 
can never aſterwards be joined together; and both Pain and 
a troubleſome Inflammation may be thereby cauſed. | 
URETICOS, sais, from per, Urine, is ſometimes ſpoken: 
of the Urinary Paſſages, in which Senſe vgn Too, are the 
Ureters ; ſometimes it is apply'd to Medicines, and fo is the 
ſame as Diureticos, ſometimes to the Patient, and imparts a 
Facility of Urine,” and in that Senſe is uſed by Hippocrates, de 
2 J. A. in the ſuperlative Degree, where uf T., with - 
hiin, ſignifies a Perſon who has a very free and A of 
f rine ; 


. 
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Urine and, in the laſt place, it is ſpoken of a Diſeaſe, and 
y'd to-a Species of 1 Fever; and thus Uretica 
ebris is a Fever attended with a Diabetes. \ 

URIAS, seis. The Urinary Tube; that is, the Urethra. 

URINA. Urine, See REN ES. 

The principal Symptoms of Urinary Secretion injured are, 
1. Ive, an Iſchury, or entire Retention of Urine, the 

imary Cauſes of which are a Plethora, an Inflammation of the 
24 Ureters, Bladder, the Neck of the Bladder, Urethra; 
a Spaſm, and Compreſſion of the ſame Parts; alſo, an Ob- 
ſtruction of the ſame from the Stone, Phlegm, Pus, a Throm- 
bus, Caruncle, Impoſtume, or Tumor. 

2. Avoveia, a Dyſury, or Excretion of Urine with Trouble, 
Labour, or Pain. OneſSpecies of this is what we call 5ezyſvee, 
a Strangury, in which there is an Emiſſion of Urine by Drops, 
with a 2 Senſation. The Cauſe of both theſe Diſorders 
is manifold ; as principally the Acrimony of new fermenting 
Beer or Wine, or of their Lees ; the acid, falt, alcaline, oleous, 
aromatic, bilious Acrimony of the Humours ; an Excoriation 
of the Parts of the Bladder, or Urethra, by an Inflammaaion, 
ſome Ulcer, an Attrition by a Stone, and eſpecially from an 
internal Exhibition of cauſtic InſeQs ; and, laſtly, from a Stop- 

e of the Paſſages by a Stone, or a Tumor in the Neck of 
the Bladder, or the Urethra. | | 

An Incontinence of Urine, when the ſame flows without 
Effort or Conſent of the Will, or Reſpiration. This Diſorder 
generally proceeds from a Reſolution, Dilatation, or Diſciſſion 
of the F ibres of the Sphincter of the Bladder, or a Conſump- 
tion of the ſame by a Suppuration, or a Putrefaction of them 
by a Gangrene. See INCONTINENTIA. | 

4. Hag lis, a Diabetes which is afrequent and r 
of chy lous or lacteous Urine. The Cauſe of it is W to 
too great a Laxneſs of the urinary Arteries, in Conjunction 
with an en traprdinary Dilutedneſs of the Humours, both which 
proceed from Aquoſities. Boerhaav. Inſt. Med, 


An IscHURY. 


A total Suppreſſion of Urine is called Iſchuria, i9veie, © an 
&« Iſchury; “ but a Diminution of the Action of making Wa- 
ter, is termed Stranguria, eh,, © a Strangury; tho? 
this latter Word is of much more extenſive Signification, as 
comprehending every Sti/licidium of Urine, which if not attend- 
ed with Pain, and the Urine flows by Drops, is a lefler Degree 
of Iſchury; but if it be painful, is to be referred rather to a 
Dyſury,' or Heat of Urine, 

An 1ſchury, then, or a total Suppreſſion of Urine, is of two 
Kinds, as it is commonly diſtinguiſhed into the true, or genu- 
ine, which attends a full Bladder, and the ſpurious or baſtard 
Kind; in which Affection the Bladder is empty, nothing de- 
ſcending into it from the Kidneys. | | 

A true and genuine. Iſchury depends on three Cauſes ; the 
firſt of theſe is an Abolition of Senſe in the Bladder, on account 
of a Reſolution or Obſtruction of the Nerve which ſupplies it, 


or a Diverſion of the Spirits, for want of which the Bladder 
feels no Stimulation, nor is it at all irritated to Expulſion, as is 


the Caſe in Deliriums, and ſoporous Affections. 

A ſecond Cauſe is @ cold Diſtemperature of the Bladder, con- 
tracted from reſrigerating Cauſes, either internal or external, 
which cbtund the Senſe of the Bladder, and weaken its expul- 
five Faculty. | 

A third Cauſe is a Straitneſs of the Neck of the Bladder, in- 
tercepting the Efflux of the Urine, Of this Straitne/s there 
are three Cauſes aſſigned by Galen, de Loc, Aﬀett., Lib. 1. Cap. 
2. For either, firſt, he ſays, the Muſcle ſurrounding the Neck 
of the Bladder is ſwelled to ſuch a Degree as to obſtruct the 
Paſſage, which is the Caſe when it happens to be affected with 
an Inflammation, Scirrhus, Abſceſs, or any other Tumor; or, 
in the ſecond place, there is an Excreſcence of ſome Caruncle, 
the Paſſage from ſome preceding Ulcer; or, laſtly, the Obſtruc- 
tion proceeds from a Callus, or ſome other Subſtance, inſenſibly 

enetated in Length of Time from a groſs and viſcid Humour. 
he Paſſage may be ſtopped up, alſo, by a Stone, a crude and 
roſs Humour, grumous Blood, or Pus. 

Moreover the Urine may be intercepted by a Compreſſion of 
the Neck of the Bladder, from a Tumor of the incumbent 
neighbouring Parts ; for Inſtance, the Uterus, when turgid with 
a large Fœtus; the Inteſtinum Rectum, when ſtuffed with hard 
Fæces, or the Anus tumefy'd with the Hæmorrhoids increaſed 
to a remarkable Bignefs. 

Again, a Suppreſſion of Urine is ſometimes occaſioned by an 
Fa Quantity of Urine too long retained, by which the 
whole Body of the Bladder is diſtended in ſuch a manner as to 
be incapable of contracting itſelf in order to Expulſion, from 
iſtenſion the Paſſage muſt of Neceſſity be contracted 
and cloſed up. Now a Repletion of the Bladder from too 
long a Retention of the Urine, happens in two Caſes : 
'The fi:ft is when a Peiſon in Health, on occaſion of ur- 
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zent Buſineſs, or when be ie at Church, or at the Ales 
lies, at Feaſts, riding in a Coach, or in other like'Circum- 


ſtances, for want of a convenient nity of Time and 
Place, voluntarily ſuppreſſes his Urine : And, ſecondly, the 
Bladder is exceflively filled and diſtended, fo as to be inca- 
pable of contracting itſelf, from an Inſenſibility of the Stimulus 
of the Urine, on account of the dulled Senſe of the Bladder, 
occaſioned by an Affection of the Nerves which ſupply that 
Part, when the Nerves iated to the Conſtriction of the 
Sphincter Muſcle may all the while remain unaffected. This 
was the Caſe of a certain Perſon, as we are aſſured by Galen, 
de Loc. Afect. Lib. 6. Cap. 4. from a Luxation of the Verte- 
bræ of the Spine. 

A ſpurious Iſchury ſo called is, when the Urine is ſuppreſ- 
ſed, the Bladder being empty, becauſe there is no Aflux of 
Urine to that Part. The Cauſe why no Urine deſcends to 
the Bladder is of two Kinds; being either, firſt, becauſe 
the Kidneys form no Urine, nor ſend it downwards; or, 
ſecondly, becauſe the Ureters receive it not. The Kidneys 
=_ be injured in their attractive or expulſive Function; the 

happens when either the Faculty itſelf receives Detri- 
ment, or the Object is unſuitable and wrong. The Faculty is 
injured by a violent Diſtemperature, and principally by a cold 
one, or is under an Impediment from an Obſtruction either in 
the Kidneys, or the emulgent Veſlels, proceeding from the 
Stone, or a Conflict of groſs Phlegm, or Pus, deſcending thi- 
ther from ſome ſuperior — ſometimes, alſo, the emulgent 
Veſlels are obſtructed by a Repletion from an immoderate Col- 
lection of Blood and Serum, an Inſtance of which Riverius 
gives in Ob/. 1. Cent. 1. a 

The Attraction of the Kidneys is injured through the Fault 
of the Object, when the Serum is either conſumed, as in 
4 Fevers, or diverted to other Parts, which is the Caſe in 
a Dropſy. 

The AF my of the Kidneys is in like manner in- 
jured by the ſame Cauſes, that is, by a Diſtemperature, Ob- 
ſtruction by a Stone, grumous Blood, groſs Phlegm or Pus, or 
by an Inflammation. 

The Ureters receive not the Serum, nor tranſmit it to the 
Bladder, on account of an Inflammation or Obſtruction from 
the Stone, grumous Blood, Pus, or groſs Phlegm, or from a 
Compreſſion of the neighbouting Parts by Tumors, 

It is to be obſerved, that both Kidneys, or Ureters, muſt be 
affected, in order to procure a total Suppreſſion of Urine ; for 
while there is an open and a free Paſſage through one of them, 
the Urine may continue to flow, 

All the forementioned Cauſes may each of them be conſider- 
able enough to procure an entire Retention of the Urine, called 
an Iſchury; but if they are too weak for that Effect, they produce 
only a partial and diminiſhed Excretion, which we call a 
Strangury. Both Diſorders proceed from the ſame Cauſes dif- 
fering only in Degree, | | 

The true and proper Iſchury is known by the Weight and 
Tenſion of the Hypogaſtrium, and the circumſcribed Tumor, 
which has the Figure of the Bladder, Its Cauſes are diſcovered 
from preceding and attendant Circumſtances ; for if the Diſor- 
der proceeds from a copious Collection of Urine, which impedes 
the Contraction of the Bladder, it may be learnt by Relation 
from the' Patient, who will inform you, that he has omitted the 
neceſſary Buſineſs of making Water for a conſiderable Time, 
either on account of long R ies, or out of Reſpect to the Place, 
or the Preſence of ſome honourable Perſon, and that he was 
never affected in thoſe Parts before. If he happens to labour 
under a Delirium, Palſy, or any other Diſorder, above enume- 
rated among the Cauſes, the Suppreſſion of Urine is juſtly to be 
aſcribed to it, | 

Conſtrictions from Tumors of the ſame or neighbouring Parts, 
or from other Cauſes above-mentioned, may be known from 
the proper Symptoms of thoſe Affections. Obſtructions bf the 
Urinary Paflage may be diſcovered by 1 a wax Candle 
or Catheter, which, if they cannot penetrate, but ſtop by the 
Way, are a plain Evidence, that their Paſſage is obſtructed by 
ſome Stone, Caruncle, or ſome other Matter that blocks up tis 
Way. And theſe offenſive Subſtances may be diſtinguiſhed by 
the follcwing Characteriſtics: If a Stone be impacted in the 
Canal, and the ſame be deſcended from the Kidneys, nephitic 
Pains have preceded ; if the Stone be generated, or has long 
reſided in the Bladder, the Symptoms proper to a Stone in the 
Bladder have, at leaſt, in ſome flight meaſure, preceded the 
Affection. If a Caruncle hinders the Paſſage of the Urine, it 
is the Conſequence of a virulent Gonorrhaza, or ſome Ulcer in 
the Canal of the Penis, which has for a long time been dit- 
charging purulent Matter, If the Obſtacle be a Grume of 
Blood, a Concretion of Pus, or groſs Phlegm, they will mas 
nifeſt themſelves by an Excretion of ſome ſmall Portions from 
the Penis in adhering to the Catheter when extracted. 

A Jporiens Ow is diſtinguiſhed by its having no Tenſion, 
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nor any Tumor or Weight in the Region of the Pubes, but 
rather a Perception of a kind of TR Emptineſs in theſe 
Parts. There is no Deſire to make Water, no Irritation in 
the Bladder ; and when the Catheter is introduced, tho' the 
Paſſage be found free and open, no Urine comes away. Pre- 
ceding Signs are Stones in the Kidneys and Ureters, an Inflam- 
mation, or great Plenitude, or exceſſiye Drinking, not follow- 
ed by a copious Diſcharge of Urine, and by that means occa- 
ſioning too great a Repletion of the Veins ; or, laſtly, a burn- 


ing Fever, or a Dropſy, by turning the Courſe of the Serum 


another Way, may be the Cauſe of a ſpurious Iſchury. 

As to the Prognoſtics : A Suppreſſion of Urine is very dan- 

rous, and if it exceeds the "ſeventh Day, generally mortal. 
For the Serum retained in the Veſſels infets and contaminates 
the Blood, regurgitates upon the whole Body, endangers Suffoca- 
tion, and, being convey'd to the Head, there induces a comatous 
Affection. | 

A Suppreſſion of Urine, which proceeds from a Wound of 
the Spine, a Fall, or a Luxation of the Vertebræ, is incurable. 

If the Smell of Urine proceeds from the Mouth and Noſtrils 
of 'the Patient, there is no Hope left of Recovery. 

A Teneſmus, ſupervening a ne of Urine, portends 
Death on the ſeventh Day; a ſupervening Hiccough ſhews 
Death near at hand. | 

In the Cure of an Iſebury, whether total or partial, our In- 
tention is to be directed to the Removal of the Cauſe. And, 
firſt, with reſpe& to the ſpurious Iſchury, which depends on 
Affections of the Kidneys and Ureters, we are to addreſs our- 

' ſelves to the Cure of the Inflammation, nephritic Pains, and 
Stone of the Kidneys. But ſuch an Iſchury, proceeding from 
a Repletion of the emulgent Veſſels, is to be treated by taking 
away a large Quantity of Blood, and by Hydragogues. A true 
Iſchury is cured by Remedies which remove the Cauſe that 
produces it. And here, firſt, if it proceeds from an Inflamma- 
tion of the Bladder, or adjacent Parts, ſuch Medicines as are 
adapted to the Cure of ſnch Inflammatons are to be employ'd. 

"It the Suppreſſion of Urine be cauſed by a Stone impacted 
in the Neck of the Bladder, it is to be removed by the follow- 
ing Method: ! | 

Firſt, let the Patient be placed on his Back, with his Legs 
elevated, and be frongly ſhaken for a $20 while together, that 
the Stone may flip back into the Bladder ; and if it cannot be 
moved by this means, it is to be impelled by introducing the 
Catheter. If the Stone has penetrated deeply into the Urethra, 
its Excretion is to be promoted by all manner of Ways, by 

ently impelling it with the Fingers, and ſo bringing it to the 
Exnomity of the Penis ; after that by Immerſion of the Penis 
in warm Water, or warm Milk, or by immerging the Patient 
in a Semicupium, in order to relax and dilate the Paſſages. 
If the Stone can neither be extracted outwardly, nor impelled 
inwardly, we are directed by practical Authors to make a Liga- 
ture above and below the Place, and then to make an Inciton 
in the Penis, and ſo take out the Stone. 

An Obſtruction of the Neck of the Bladder from an Inflam- 
tion, is cured by Remedies proper for an Inflammation. How- 


ever, if the Urine be retained for a conſiderable time, a Wax- 


candle rubbed over with Oil of ſweet Almonds, may be gently 
introduced, avoiding by all means the Catheter, left, by exciting 
a Pain, the Inflammation ſhould be increaſed. 

A Suppreſſion of Urine from a Caruncle is cured by an Ex- 
tirpation of that Caruncle, which muſt be accompliſhed by pro- 
per - Remedies introduced by Help of a Wax-candle, which 
muſt be mon by a Surgeon well {killed in ſuch Operations. 
But when the n are preſſing, for the Caruncle ſome- 
times ſwells to ſuch a Degree as to obſtruct the whole Paſſage, 
we are under a Neceſſity of making a Way for the Efflux of 
the Urine by the Introduction of the Catheter, though it is to 
be feared, leſt the Part being irritated ſhould ſwell the more. 
Before we take this Method, however, we are to attempt a 
Revulſion by Phlebotomy and Vomiting, and, alſo, to try to di- 
miniſh the faflation of the Caruncle by an Application of Re- 

ellents to the Pubes and Perinæum, that a Way may be made 
for the Diſcharge of the retained Urine, | 

An Iſebury owing to groſs Phlegm requires Purgation, firſt, 
with Diaphenicon reduced with Rhubarb into the Form of a 
Bolus, and afterwards with Turpentine frequently exhibited 
with Powder of Liquorice. After theſe, a Decoction of the 
Opening Roots with Oxymel, or Syrupus 3 may be 
given; not omitting, during the Whole Courſe, the Uſe of 
emollient and opening Clyſters, Fomentations, and Semicupi- 
All ſuch Remedies as are proper for diſſolving and ex- 
pelling the Stone are, alſo, convenient in this Caſe ; and among 
other peculiar Remedies the following are approved by Expe- 


rience : | 


Take Benedicta Laxativa, © half an Ounce; Troches of 
| Myrrh, two Seruples ; Decoction of Savin, three Ounces ; 


OLE 


mix them for a Potion. With this Remedy a Supprefion 
of Urine, in a certain Woman, was cured in a ſhort time. 
If there be a Redundance of Phlegm in the whole Body, or 
particularly in the Head, an univerſal Purgation by Apozems 
for three or four Days together in the 2 of the Diſ- 
* will be of very good Service, tomy being pre- 
miſed. . | 
A very good Medicine, alſo, in this Affection, is a Julap pre- 
ared of the Juices of Pellitory of the Wall, Sea-fennel, and 
emons, with Oil of ſweet Almonds, preſcribed for the Cure 
of = 947 in rg Eidneys, 
rupus Fernelii de Raphuns, two Ounces the Doſe, i 
very elfeGual in this Cote. ; SY wy - 25 
VDodonæus relates, Lib. Conſerv, Cap. that a Man of 
eighty Years was perfectly cured of a 8 by once taking 
5 axivium of Egg-ſhells incinerated and mixed with Spirit of 
ine. | 
Arnaldus Villanovanus recommends Wine of Winter- cherries 
in the followin Caſe, related in his Book de Yenis : „ There 
* was in my 1 ime, he fays, a certain Cardinal, who for Days 
together had laboured under a Suppreſſion of Urine, and was 
„ ſwelled very big, and his Caſe was ſaid to be deſperate. When 
all Remedies were of no Effect, at laſt by the Advice of a 
«© Quack, he took a Draught of Wine of Winter-cherries, 
and made a vaſt Quantity of Water, and was freed from his 
«© Diſorder. By the good Succeſs of this Experiment this poor 
and illiterate Quack grew celebrated and rich.” This Wine 
is prepared as Arnaldus there deſcribes it, by taking five, ſeven, 
or more Winter-cherries, and bruiſing them in White-wine 
which muſt afterwards be ſtrained, and fo exhibited. : 
Millepedes, alſo, bruiſed in White-wine, and given, arc 
very effectual in provoking Urine. The Oil of Scorpions of 
Matthiolus, to the Quantity of five or ſix Drops, in Broth, or 
other Liquor, is a potent 9 ; 
The frequent Uſe of Cryſtal Mineral provokes Urine, eſpe- 
cially wherean Inflammation is feared, which is very often ex- 
cited by too long a Retention of the Urine in the inner Coat 
of the Bladder. | 
Spirit of Salt has the ſame Effect, and in a much greater De- 
gree. | 
Of common Remedies the Juice of Pellitory of the Wall 
-e and 54 to the Quantity of four Ounces, with 
alf an Ounce of Sugar, is of great Efficacy; it ma [ 
with Sal Prunellæ, = Spirit of Halt. 5 1 
If a Suppreſſion of Urine, which is owing to a pituitous 
Matter, makes frequent Returns, there is no better Remedy 
than the Uſe of the nitrous and ſulphureous Waters of hot 
Springs, which by frequent drinking and bathing are of mighty 
Efficacy in diflolving, abſterging, and conſuming the mucila- 
inous Matter. | 
A Perſon of Quality of this City, labouring under a Sup- 
preſſion of Urine for ſeveral Days, after trying many Remedies 
in vain, was cured by the Injection of the following Clyſter, and 
retaining it two Hours. | 


Take of the Roots of Smallage, Parſley, Butchers-broom, 
| Aſparagus, Mallows, TIE” Hl eg each two Ounces ; 
Pellitory of the Wall, two Handfuls ; Seeds of Aniſe, 
Fennel, Dill, Caraway, Daucus, Biſhops-weed, Baſtard- 
ſaffron, Rue, and Cumin, with Bayberries, each half an 
Ounce; Flowers of Chamomile, Melilot, Dill, and 
Stœchas, each two Pugils : Boil them in red Wine to the 
Conſumption of half; ſtrain the Liquor, and in one Pint 
of it diffolve four Ounces of freſh Butter, two Ounces 
of Honey of Roſes, one Ounce of brown Sugar, half an 
Ounce of Benedict. Laxativ. one Volk of an Egg, Oils 
of Nuts, Dill, and Linſeed, each one Ounce : Make 
them into a Clyſter. 


The Chymiſts, alſo, have Remedies which they hiphly ext 
for theſe Diſorders, ſuch as Spirits of Salt, Viel Avon 
and Turpentine, which they exhibit to the Quantity of half a 
Scruple in proper Waters, br in Chicken-broth. They recom- 
mend, alſo, for the ſame Purpoſes, Salt of Tartar, and Salt 
of Bean-ſtalks, exhibited from half an Ounce to an Ounce: 
To make a Revulſion of the Humours from the Parts affected 
they preſcribe an Emetic, by which means they boaſt to have 
cured not a few. | 
Through the whole Courſe of the Cure, Fomentations 
Liniments, Cataplaſms, Semicupia, and other external Reme- 
dies, the ſame as are preſcribed in nephritic Pains, are not to be 
neglected. A Fare Remedy, among others of that Kind, is a 
Cataplaſm of Pellitory of the Wall fry'd with Butter, or what 
is better, with Oil of Scorpions; alfo, a Bladder half full of 
Oil, which will be improved by boiling Scorpions in the Oil. 
A common Topic in this Diſorder is a Cataplaſm of fry'd. 
Onions with Swine's- fat, and an Addition of ſome Oils, appli- 
ed to the Region of the Pubes and Loins. | | 
But 


But far more potent in Operation are raw white Onions 
bruiſed in a Mortar, and with Oil reduced into the Form of a 
Cataplaſm, and applied to the Kidneys, Ureter, and Region 
of the Pubes. ; 

A Cataplaſm of bruiſed Radiſhes has the ſame Virtues. - 

When an Iſchury is produced by Grumes of Blood, we muſt 
attempt their Diſſolution by Remedies adapted to that Purpoſe. 
Of the Number of theſe are, Troches of Amber, the Ren- 


net of a Kid, the Caagulum of an Hare, Oxymel fimple, 


„ Urine.” 


* 


and of Squils, Syrup of Vinegar, and the like. Among ex- 
ternal Remedies, Cow-dung is of admirable Efficacy, accord- 
ing to Aetius, Tetrab. 3. Serm. 2. Cap. 27. = 
Jn the laſt Place, when a Suppreſhon of Urine, or a Stran- 
gury, proceeds from Pus, abſterging and inciding Remedies are 
required, and ſuch as are uſually preſcribed in Ulcers of the 
Kidneys and Bladder. See IschURIA. 1 


Of a Dysory, er HEAT or URIxxE. 


By the Word Dyfury, that is, Difficulty.of Urine, we un- 
derſtand any dolorific or painful Excretion of Urine, which the 
Moderns generally expreſs by Ardor Urine, „ an Heat of 
Numbers of Authors confound this Aﬀection with 
a Strangury, which they will have to be attended, alſo, with a 
painful Senſation, and to be diſtinguiſhed from a Dy/ury only in 
that a leſſer Quantity of Urine is diſcharged under it ; for 
which Reaſon it is, alſo, called Stillicidium Urine, an Ex- 
« cretion of Urine by Drops.” But we choſe, for the ſake 
of Perſpicuity, to call a Diminution of the Quantity of the 
Urine, not attended with Pain, by the Name of Stranguria; 
and comprehended it under the ſame Chapter with [/churia, 
becauſe the ſame Method of Cure ſerves for both ; and pro- 
ceed, in this Chapter, to treat of dolorific Excretions of Urine, 
compriſing them all under the Name Dyſuria, ** Dyſury;“ 
becauſe they all proceed from the ſame Cauſes, and require the 
ſame Remedies. wy N . 

The proximate and immediate Cauſe of dolorific or painful 


Miction, or making of Water, is, a Solution of Continuity in 


the ſphincter Muſcle, or Urethra ; and therefore whatever is 
capable of making a Solution of Continuity in thoſe Parts, may 
excite a Beg or Heat of Urine. a 
Amongſt thoſe Cauſes, the principal and moſt frequent is, 
the Acrimony of the Urine, which is ſometimes ſimple, and 
without the Mixture of other Humours, as proceeding only 


from an hot Diſtemperature of the Viſcera, or the Uſe of hot 


and acrimonious Food ; but it is more frequently procured by 
a Mixture of acrid Humours, ſuch as Bile, or ſalt Phlegm. 
Sometimes a Diſtillation of Pus from an ulcerated Bladder or 
Kidneys, is the Cauſe of this Acrimony in the Urine ; ſome- 


times a kind of white and milky Subſtance, 1 in great 


Quantity with the Urine, excites this Heat of Urine: This 
Subſtance, the Generality of Phyſicians take to be purulent, 


and to proceed from the Kidneys: But their Opinion is rejected 


by Sennertus, for this Reaſon, becauſe if the whole Kidneys 
were reſolved into Pus, they could not ſupply ſuch vaſt Quan- 
tities as are ſometimes excreted every Day, for ſome Weeks to- 
gether. He ſuppoſes it, therefore, to proceed from a 6; pt 
Concoction, firſt, in the Stomach, and afterwards in the Liver; 
ſince an Error of the firſt Concoction can never be rectified in 
the ſecond. | Hence the Chyle, and after that the Blood, is left 
in a crude State, without due Depuration from the ſaline and 
tartareous Parts, which 8 5 to be ſeparated in the firſt Con- 
coction; and theſe Particles, being attracted by the Kidneys, 
and afterwards tranſmitted to the Bladder, excite that dolorific 
Senfation in the A& of making Water. He confeſſes that he 


was induced to be of this Opinion, from obſerving the follow- 


aſe : A learned Gentleman, who had laboured for ſome 
W under an Heat of Urine, and voided the ſame in conſi- 
derable Quantities, but ſo full of a white Matter, that it took 
up half the Urinal, and with a great deal of Pain, was at laſt, 
after trying various Sorts of Remedies to no Purpoſe, perfectly 
cured only by drinking Malmſey Wine. : 

A latent Stone in the Bladder, by Alliſion to its Neck, cre- 
ates a Pain in making Water ; the ſame may be excited by 
groſs Sand vellicating the Entrance into the Urethra. 


An Inflammation or Ulcer of thoſe Parts excite, alſo, an * 


t of Urine, fince the Parts, being rendered more exqui- 
— ſenſible by thoſe Affections, ſuffer conſiderably even 
from Urine of a good Temperament, juſt as we ſee in external 
Inflammations or Ulcers, the Parts affected not being able to 
ſuffer the leaſt Touch from Objects otherwiſe ſuited to them. 
Thus, in à Gonorrhcea, while the Inflammation of the Ure- 
thra continues, an Heat of Urine is py felt. 

The Diagnoſis of this Diſtemper is manifeſt of itſelf ; for 


the Pain, under Excretion of Urine, is ſo ſenſible and acute, 


as frequently to make the Patient cry out: But the dia noſtic 
Siem of the Cauſes are to be diſtinguiſhed in the following 
manner: | 


% 


If the Heat of Urine proceeds from. its Acrimony, it will 

appear thin, and high-coloured, and ſometimes of a flammeous 
-olour ; or it will be remarkable for a Mixture of bilious; 

pituitous, or purulent Matter; or there will be a Diſtempera- 
ture of the Viſcera, or an hot and acrimonious Diet, a ſultry 
Seaſon, or the like preceding procatarctie Cauſes. 

As for Stone, and Inflammations of thoſe Parts, and the like 
My. they will manifeſt themſelves ſufficiently by their proper 
igns. . 
Wich reſpect to the Prognoſis, this Affection is not danger- 
ous in itſelf, but is very afflitive to the Patient; and, with re- 
gard to the various Diſpoſition of the Cauſes, is oſten difficult 
to be cured, eſpecially in aged Perſons, whom, if decrepit, it 
accompanies to the Grave ; and at whatſoever Age it happens; 
if it continues long, it cauſes an Ulceration of the Bladder, 
and its Neck, | 

The Cure conſiſts, in the firſt Place, in the Removal of the 
Cauſe: And thus, if the Dyſury proceeds from the Stone, an * 
Inflammation, or an Ulcer of the Bladder, or its Neck, the 
Cure is to be managed with an Eye to Indications taken from 
theſe reſpective Diſeaſes 3 but ſuch Remedies as are, allo, pro- 
per for mitigating the Symptoms, will be propoſed below. s 

A Dyſury proceeding from the Acrimony of the Urine, and 
the Heat of the Humours mixed with it, 4 to be treated with 
the following Remedies. - = | 

In the firſt Place, Phlebotomy is neceſſary to be adminiſtered, 
in order to correct the intemperate Heat of the Liver, and 
other Parts; and the ſame is to be repeated ſeveral times, with 
regard to the Greatneſs of the Plethora,- or the Danzer of an 
Inflammation : 1. In the Right Arm, for Evacuation and Re- 
vulſion; after that, in the inferior Veins, for Derivation from 
the Part affected; on which Account Hippocrates, and his Fol- 
lower Galen, in all Affections of the Parts below the Kidneys, 
preſcribe opening the inferior Vein. « | 

Purging is, alſo, proper in this Diſeaſe, but only with ſuch 
Cathartics as are of a lenient and cooling Quality ; for other- 
wiſe the Heat of Urine would be highly exaſperated ; and 
therefore ſome, in this Caſe, will not venture to preſcribe 
more than a Bolus of ſimple Caſſia, which is indeed preferable 
to other Purgatives. But it will be till more refrigerating, if 
mixed with the Pulp of Tamarinds, or a Solution of Caſſia in 
a Decoction of Lettuce, Purſlane, and the Tops of Mallows, 
may be exhibited for ſeveral Days together, that the Conflux 
of the acrimonious Humours to the utinary Parts may be pri- 
dually derived to the Inteſtines. But if the Redundance of 
the depraved Humours ſeems to require ſtronger Medicines; 
we may have recourſe to the following Potion : | 


Take Leaves of Lettuce, Purſlane, Plantain, and Tops of 
Mallows, each half an handful; Tamarinds, Half an 
Ounce ; citrine Myrobalans, one Dram : Boil them to 
ſix Ounces ; train the Liquor, and infuſe therein, of re- 
cent Extract of Caſſia, one Ounce : Strain the ſame again, 
and diſſolve therein, of Rhubarb infuſed in Water of 
Lettuce, with yellow Sanders, one Dram and an half; 


Manna, and Syrup of Roſes, one Ounce: Make a 
Potion. N 
In a long Dyſury, a purging Opiate would be of Service. 


Vomiting excited by Emetics of the gentleſt Sort, muſt be 
highly beneficial; for it makes a Revulſion from the Part af- 
fected, and avoids thoſe Inconveniencies which uſually attend 
Evacuations by Stool. It will therefore be proper to be uſed 
in ſuch Subject as can bear it with Eaſe, and to be repeated 
once or twice in a Week, | | 

By Clyſters, frequently injected, not only the acrimonious 
Humours are 9 to the Inteſtines, and, by degrees, purged. 
off, but the hot Diſtemperature and Inflammations of 
Bladder, and adjacent Parts, are mitigated and corrected, A 
Formula, for this Purpoſe, you have as follows : 


Take of Roots of Marſhmallows, one Ounce ; Leaves of 
Mallows, Violets, and Lettuce, each one Handful ; Flow- 
ers of Water-Lily, and Barley cleanſed, each one Pugil: 
Boil them to a Pint; ſtrain the Liquor, and in the ſame 
diſſolve of Caffia newly extracted, one Ounce ; one entire 

Egg; Oil of Violets, two Ounces ; tor a Chyſter. 


Mucilages- of the Seeds of Marſhmallows, Quinces, and 
Fenugreek, may very properly be mixed with Clylters, in order 
to mitigate Pain. | 

But as Lenients for mitigating Pain, and Coolers for cor- 
recting the Heat, Clyſters conſiſting purely of Milk, or of the 
ſame mixed with the above Mucilages, are uſually moſt c#- 
cacious ; and we have known ſome Patients who, after long 
Pains and AMiQtions under this Diſorder, have received Relic 
only from this Remedy, and a Semicupium. 


Remedies 


* 


URI 


Remedies to be taken at the Mouth are very numerous, and 


found by Experience to be of Service, as Demulcents, in cor- 


recting the Heat of Urine, and the Diſtemperature of the 
Parts. Some of the principal are as follow: | 


Take of the Waters of Purſlane, Lettuce, Roſes, and 
Water-Lilies, each one Ounce j Syrup of Violets,and = - 
phaa, each fix Drams ; Sal Prunellæ, one Dram: Mix 
them, for a Julap, to be often repeated. Or, 
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Take Roots of Marſhmallows, one Ounce ; Leaves of Let- 
tuce, Endive, Purſlane, and Tops of Mallow, each one 
Handful ; Seeds of Melon, Gourd, Mallow, Lettuce, and 
white Poppy, each three Drams ; Jujubes, and Sebeſtens, 
each ſix Parts; Violets, Roſes, and Water-Lilies, each one 
Part : Boil them to a Pint and an half; ftrain them ; and 
in the Liquor diſſolve of the Syrups of Violets, Jujubes, 
and white Poppy, each one Ounce and an half; Sal Pru- 


nellæ, half an Ounce : Make a Julap, for four Doſes, to 
be taken twice a Day. 


Emulſions, alſo, are of Uſe, tho” they are diuretic; becauſe 
they are cooling, and gently cleanſe the urinary Paſſages. Of 
this Nature is the following : 5 


Take of the Four greater cold Seeds, and thoſe of white 


Poppy, each three Drams; ſweet Almonds blanched, and 
' infuſed in cold Water, half an Ounce: Pound them in a 

' marble Mortar, pouring thereon, by degrees, of the De- 
coction of Barley decorticated, Liquorice, Purſlane, and 

the Tops of Mallow, one Pint and an half: Make an 
Emulſion for three Doſes; adding, to every Doſe, of Sy- 

rup of Violets, one Ounce; Sal Prunellæ, one Dram. If 

the Pain be greater than ordinary, ſome Syrup of Poppies 

may be mixed with it. A Dram of the Powder of Gum 
Arabic is, alſo, proper to be added, or the Syrupus de Al- 


thæa Frrnelii. 
Broths may, alſo, be prepared in the following manner: 


Take of the Roots of Marſhmallows, half an Ounce ; Mal- 
lows, one Handful ; Liquorice, half an Ounce ; Seeds 
of Quinces, one Dram : Boil them in Broth of a Chicken 
or Hen ; to be repeated for ſeveral Days together. 


Whey of Goats Milk, taken in large Draughts, is, alſo, of 
ſignal Service, : 

Of no leſs, or rather more Efficacy, in the Abſence of a 
Fever, is Milk taken by itſelf, eſpecially Aſſes Milk, which 
not only deterges, but is a Demulcent, mitigating Pain, and 
correcting the Acrimony of the Humours, | 

If the Diſorder be of long Continuance, mineral refrigerating 
Waters, eſpecially ſuch as are ee ef with Alum and 
Iron, or have a little T'incture of Vitriol, are highly ſerviceable: 
For it has been found, by Experience, that the Waters of 
Mayenne, which are endued with the like Virtue, have ſome- 
times cured theſe Diſorders, tho? become inveterate. 

Inſtead of the Julaps above defcribed, a ſimple Decoction of 
Mallows, with Syrup of Violets, may be uſed ; by which Re- 
medy, Foreftus, Ob. 4. Lib. 25. tells us, he was cured of a 
very ſevere Dyſury. He found no Relief, he ſays, from any 
thing, ſo much as from the aforeſaid DecoCtion ; and he informs 
us, that, with the ſame Remedy, he cured others who were in 
the like Circumſtances. 

The fame Author, C3. 3. of the ſame Book, tells us, that 
one Jacobus Foannis, an Apothecary, cured himſelf, and others, 
with Roſe- water, beaten with the White of an Egg, and drank 
at two Doſes. | 

And he further informs us, 'that an old Man of Delft was 
cured of this Diſorder by a Decoction of Chamomile-flowers.in 
Milk, to which he was adviſed by an old Woman. 
Amatus | Lufitanus, Curat. 56. Cent. 6. relates, that a Wo- 
man who laboured under a Dyſury, and could not be cured by 
a Number of Medicines, which he there deſcribes, was per- 
fectly recovered by a Conſerve of the Flowers of Mallows. 
Of this Conſerve the took, every Morning and Evening, the 
Quantity of one Dram, drinking afterwards a Quarter of a 
Pint of Water of Mallows. And the fame Author, Curat. 
59. ibid. tells us, that an old Man, who laboured under a Dyſ- 
ury, after excreting a Stone, was cured by the ſame Conſerve, 
ben in the ſame manner, in leſs than three Days. The Con- 
ſerve of the Flowers of Marſhmallows is of the ſame, or 
greater Efficacy, ; 

Some experienced Phyſicians commend Troches of Alkekengi, 
or Winter Cherries, exhibited a Dram at a time, in ſome con- 
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venient Liquor; becauſe they are diuretic, and at the ſame time 
obtund and correct the Acrimony of the Urine. 

If the Pain be very ſharp and preſſing, it may be of Service, 
while the Patient makes Water, to immerge the Penis in warm 
Milk, or a Decoction of Mallows, and the Seeds of white 
Poppies ; and even warm Water, by itſelf is of no ſmall Effi- 
cacy in diminiſhing the Heat and Pain. 


with Syrup of Violets, or impregnated with Conſerve of Roſes, 


will be of ſignal Benefit. | 

For Mitigation of the Heat of Urine, it has been found be- 
neficial, to make Injections into the Urethra, compoſed of 
Milk, Emulſions of the Cold Seeds, Plantain-water, and Whey; 
with which may be mixed, the _ of the White of an Egg 
well beaten ; or a Scruple of the T roches of Winter-cherries. 

External Remedies, alſo, are not a little conducive to the 
reprefling of thoſe Heats : Such are Baths, and Semicupiums 
Fomentations of the Pubes and Perinæum, by Decoctions of 
cooling Herbs; Liniments prepared of Oil of Roſes, Oil of 
Water-Lilies, Ointment of Roſes, Unguentum refrigerans Galeni, 
Populeon, with Camphire, and Mucilage of Poli (Fleawort) 
extracted in Plantain- water. Refrigerating 
aforeſaid Liniments, are, alſo, to be applied to the Kidneys and 
Liver, for mitigating their hot Diſtemperature. 

When there is à Flux of acrid and bilious Humours, it 


will be convenient, in order to their Derivation, to apply 


a Cauſtic to the Right Leg, or to open the hamorrhoidal 
Veins, which is of excellent Service in all Affections of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, „ dee, to 6 Apb. 11. ſince, from the 
ſame Branch, called the Ramus Splenicus, are propagated thoſe 
Veins which are diſtributed over the Kidneys, Bladder, and 
Hzmorrhoids. Riverii Prax. Med. Lib. 14. Cap. 3. 


BLooDY URINE. 


An Hzmorrhage from the urinary Paſſages, generally called a 
hn of bloody Urine, proceeds from a 5 or Cor- 
roſion of the Veſſels either of the Kidneys or Bladder, in ſuch 
a manner, as that they evacuate their Contents ſometimes with, 
and ſometimes without any Urine. This Diſorder is more or 
leſs dangerous, according to the Cireumſtances with which it is 
accompanied. 

It frequently happens that Phyſicians are egregiouſly deceived 
in determining whether the Blood is diſcharged with the Urine, 
or not. If pure Blood, in conſiderable Quantities, ſuppoſe a 
Pint, or more, as it ſomctimes happens, be diſcharged with the 
Urine, or Blood, without any Mixture of Urine, be evacuated 
by the urinary Paſſages, the Matter is paſt all Doubt: But if 
the Blood is mixed in a ſmall Quantity with the Urine, a more 
careful Scrutiny is requiſite ; for often Urine of a bloody. Co- 
lour is diſcharged, and depoſites a Sediment which exactly re- 
ſembles Blood: On the contrary, Urine of a brown or blackiſh 
Colour is diſcharged, which is mixed with Blood, tho” no ſuch 
thing is ſuſpeted. For this Reaſon, we ſhall enumerate the 
certain Signs from which this Variation and Difference is to be 


judged of. If, then, the Redneſs of the Urine, by which it 


reſembles Blood, proceeds from ſulphureous Parti.les exalted by 
an Admixture, eſpecially, of alcaline Salts, then, as ſoon as it is 
diſcharged, it appears clear and tranſparent, whilſt the Sedi- 
ment is of an incarnate and cinnabarine Colour. But this Se- 
diment, by the Application of a ſufficient Heat, again diſ- 
ſolves in the Urine, which becomes clear and tranſparent as 
before; whereas, when the Urine is red, by means of Blood, 
it is opake, and ſomewhat thick, whilſt the Sediment is gru- 
mous, of a black-rediſh Colour, and is either not diflolved at 
all, or again abforbed by the Urine : Beſides, if the Redneſs of 
the Urine proceeds from Blood, it tinges the Cloth thro' which 
it is ſtrained, with a rediſh Colour, which does not happen 

when the high Colour of the Urine proceeds only from Salts. 
As there are various Paſſages for the Secretion and Excretion 
of the Urine, it is of Importance to know whence the Blood 
diſcharged flows: If pure Blood is copiouſly and ſuddenly dif- 
charged, without Pain, Hippecrates, in Sed?. 4. 4ph. 78. juſtly 
concludes, that the Blood comes from the ſanguineous and vaf- 
cular Subſtance of the Kidneys : But when the Quantity of 
Blood is ſmall, of an obſcure blackyh Colour, with or without 
a purulent Matter, and eſpecially if there is a Pain during or 
after the Diſcharge, then it is certain that it proceeds from a 
Wound or Ulceration of the Bladder. That the Diſcharge of 
Blood from the Kidneys is without Pain, and that from the 
Bladder accompanied with one of an highly intenſe Kind, is ts 
be abſcribed to the Diverſity of the Structure of theſe Parts; 
for the Kidneys are not poſſeſſed of an exquiſite Degree of 
Senſation 3 but when the Blood attempts its Paſſage thro' the 
highly- ſenſible nervous Coats of the Bladder, an intenſe Pain 
muſt neceſſarily be produced: Nor is it ſurpriſing, that, on 
ſuch an Occaſion, the Patient ſhould be ſeized with a Train of 
violent 


y way of Potion, a mild Decoction of Mallows, ned 


\ 


Lpithems, and the 


violent Symptoms ; ſuch as Deliquiums, - Difficulty of Breath- 
ing, an obſcure, ſmall, and ſometimes frequent Pulſe ;, a Naus 
ſea, Anxiety of Mind, and cold Sweats. Thus . 
in Lib. 4. Ash. 80. informs us, *© That if any Perſon. frequently 
40 AY Urine Blood,and grumous Matter,and at the ſame 
«time labours under a Strangury, accompanied with Pain in the 
lower Part of the Abdomen and Perinzum, ſuch a Perſon la- 
« bours under a Diſorder of the Parts adjacent to the Bladder." 
When the Blood is mixed with the Urine in conſequence of a 
Wound of the Ureters by a large or ſharp Stone, there is. an 
acute Pain about the Loins,and iliac Region, and à difficult Dif- 
charge of ſandy Urine, whilſt the Diſorder is diſcovered; by the 


e a Stone lod 5 
quence of a Wound of the Blood · veſſels of the Bladder, and its 

oats, any Blood is diſcharged, the Urine is not only evacuated 
with Pain, and ſometimes after a previous Obſtruction; 
but, alſo, 23 Concretions, full of groſs ſabulous Mole- 
cules, are ſometimes diſcharged with it ; And this, alſo, on cer- 
tain Occaſions, happens, when a Stone, firmly impaRted in the 
Kidneys, wounds them, e 7 at ; 
+ There is till another Species of bloody Urine, which is rarely 
mentioned by Authors, and which proceeds from a too great 
Diſtention and Aperture of the Veſſels of the Bladder, or rather 
of the Sphincter. Cælius Aurelianus, in Tract. de Morb. Chron. 
ſpeaks of this Diſorder in the following Manner: As in the 
& Anus and Vagina or Neck of the Uterus of Women, ſo, 
« alſo, in the Bladder, Hzmorrhoids are ſometimes generated, 
«© which diſcharge Blood, at various Intervals. This ought at 
cc firſt carefully to be adverted to, by the prudent Phyſician, 
« ſince the Effuſion is not at its greateſt Height at firſt, but is 
„ gradually augmented, whilſt the Patient is now-and-then 
__ ſeized with Deliquiums, and the Blood retained about the 
4 Pubes with conſiderable Pain; for ſometimes inflated and 


©. tumid Hæmorrhoids produce a Difficulty or Suppreſſion of 


« Urine, by the Greeks called Dyſury, or Iſchury.“ Archigenes 
'affirmed, ©* That as the Menſes and Hemorrhoids had ſtated 
4 Periods ; ſo, alſo, a Plethora ſometimes vented itſelf, at cer- 
6 tain Seaſons, by the Kidneys and Bladder.” Heurnius, in 
Comment. in Aph, 78. Sect. 4. when treating of the different 
Parts from which the Blood is diſcharged, ſpeaks in the follow- 
ing manner: The Blood diſcharged from the Bladder is not 
<c intimately mixed with the Urine, but becomes grumous 
„ when it {.bfides ; and this grumous Matter, which is ſome- 
times evacuated without Urine, produces a Pain about the 
„ Bladder ; but Blood diſcharged from the Kidneys is in a 
©« large panty, and fo exactly mixed with the Urine, that 
«© the whole Urine ſeems to be nothing but a thin diluted 
<< Blood: But the Blood immediately ſubſides, tho? it remains 
« liquid, and is by no means concreted.“ a 
But we are not to confound a Diſcharge of bloody Urine with 
an Evacuation of bloody Semen; for it frequently happens, 
that, in Perſons labouring under a virulent Gonorrhœa, when 
the Proffate are relaxed, by the tco great Afflux of Lymph and 
Serum, not only the ſeminal Liquor, but, alſo, a mucid Se- 
rum, full of ſmall Particles of Sand, and ſometimes Blood eva- 
cuated from the Mouths of the Veſlels corroded by the Acri- 
2 of the Matter, is diſcharged from the Urethra, without 
. rine. | 
e are, alſo, carefully to diſtinguiſh between a 2 
of bloody Urine, and that Evacuation of Blood which is made 
from the Integuments of the Penis. I have known ſeveral In- 
ſtances of Men, in whom, at certain Periods, a large Quantity 
of pure Blood has, for ſeveral Weeks, been diſcharged from the 
Penis, after a preceding tenſive Pain of the Groin and Thighs. 
Stalport Vander Wiel. in Cent. 1. Obſ. 80. has collected In- 
ſtances of the ſame Kind. But, in this Caſe, the Blood diſ- 
charged is not mixed with the Urine, but is diſcharged by itſelf, 
Drop by Drop, from the Ramification of the external hæmor- 
rhoidal Veins, which is diſtributed to the Pudenda. 

We are, alſo, carefully to diſtinguiſh between a critical and 
ſalutary Diſcharge of Blood, and that which is morbid and preju- 
dicial: The former moſt frequently happens in large Quantities 

from the Kidneys, and ſometimes but rarely in a ſmall Quantit 

from the Sphincter of the Bladder, without Pain, or great Uneaſi- 
neſs, and returns at certaig Periods. This principally happens by a 
Tranſlation of the Blood which ought to be eliminated by the 
Menſes or Hzmorrhoids, when theſe Evacuations are either ob- 
ſtructed, or ſuppreſſed. I have ſeen ſuch critical Diſcharges of 
Blood from the Penis, in young and old Men of plethoric Ha- 
bits, ſucceed a Ceſſation of the hzmorrhoidal Flux, or an 
Omiſſion of uſual Veneſection, without any manner of Dan- 
ger: I have, alſo, ſeen Di of bloody Urine, in Wo- 


men of ei Years of Age, who lived high, and enjoyed 
Health, choval if, ae de Can l Go. 


——_— gently obſerved, Unt old Perſons, when 
the hemorrhoidal Diſcharge ceaſed, and middle-aged Men, 


in the Ureters. If, in conſe» . 
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aftited with the blind Hamordiaids, . aſia viclent Cimmotions 


either of Body. or. Mind, have: diſcharged 
Blood of a browniſh Colour, like Coffee, without aoy 
of Urine; and this Blopd, 'undoubtedl 2ds from, the 
Blood · veſſels about the Sphincter of the B For the ex- 
ternal hzmorrhoidal Veins communicate with the Bladder, and 
diſtribute Ramifications to it: But it is not ſo with the internal 
Hzmorrhoidals, whoſe Ramikcations diſtributed to the Blads 
der,. have not, as yet, been ſeen by any Anatomift,, . 
: This Excretion of Blood with the Urine, ariſing ſrom the 
Suppreſſion of other ſanguineous Excretions, eſpeciaſſy the. Hiz- 
morrhoids,, principally happens from the .Kidneys, whullt 

Blood, accumulated and conveyed thro* the * meſaraj 
Artery to, the Coats of the Inteflinum Rectum, not 207 


Paſſage: there, as it were, regurgitates to great Cam th 


3 


. 
great Artery, or is rather there collected in great tity { 
and, being conveyed to the arterial Veſlels 975 _ 
which, both in Number and Bulk, exceed the emulgent Veins, 
by diſtending and opening their Orifices, paſſes to the urinat 
ucts. which are connected with the Extremities of the ſm; 
Arteries, from which it is conveyed to the Mouths of the Pa- 
illz, thence. to the Pelvis, and thence into the Ureters and 
ladder. In ſuch a Cafe, thetefore, neither Anaffomo/is, nor 
12 nor Niapedeſis, ſo much talked of uthors, 


tain. | yu 

The Bladder is, alſo, greatly ſubject to Excretiom of 
Blood; becauſe, on ND pe, Au. B) and low Situa- 
tion, the Return of the Blood from it thro' the Veins, is very 
difficult, Hence it is, that, in the tumid external Hemor- 
rhoids, or the internal Hzmorrhoids, when obſtructed, eſpecially 
in plethoric Patients, the Blood accumulated and ſtagnant 
there, preternaturally enters the Orifices of the capillary Veſſels 
of the Bladder, or rather of the Sphincter. | 5 

The Suppreſñon or Ceſſation of the hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge 
by any Cauſe whatever, is the principal Cauſe of that Species 
ot bloody Urine in which the Blood is conveyed from the Kid- 
neys. cules Saxonia, in Lib. 3. Cap. 4. gives us an In- 


ſtance of a Perſon of Diſtinction Who, during five Years, la- 


bouring under a Suppreſſion of the Hzmorrhoids, now - and- then 
evacuated from the Urethra large Quantities of Blood, before 
he diſcharged his Urine. Rol ſinc tius, in Diſſert. Anatom. Lib. 
5. Cap. 26. tells us, that a Perſon. of Diſtinction, _ 
* to the hæmorrhoidal Flux, upon having it ſuppreſſed, 
« fell into a Diſcharge of —_ Urine, which laſted for ſeveral 
„% Weeks, but diſappeared when the Hemorrhoids were re- 
called in a very moderate manner.” Reiſelius, in Epiſtol. 
64. tells us a memorable Story of a Shepherd, who, having a 
Suppreſſion of the Hemorrhoids for three Years, evacuated 
ſometimes ſuch a Quantity of pure Blood, without any Urine, 
as, to fill a Chamber-pot; nor had the Patient, ever in his 
Life, uſed Veneſection: But after be had three Paroxyſms of 
this Kind returning at ſtated Periods, limpid and natural Urine 
was diſcharged, But when, by the Advice of his Phyſician, he 
uſed Wine pretty liberally, took Pills prepared of Aloes im- 
pregnated with Juice of 2 1 and Extract of the Troches 
of 3 the Hæmorrhoids returned, and his Diſorder 
ceaſed, : 

Tho? all violent Exerciſe, in plethoric Perſons, lays a Foun- 
dation for Hzmorrhages ; yet no Species of Exerciſe has a more 
direct Tendency to excite a Diſcharge of bloody Urine, than 
Riding. Various Inſtances of this occur in practical Authors: 
Thus Riverius, Cent. 2. Obſ, 13. gives us an Account of a 
Man, of fifty Years of Age, who diſcharged bloody Urine 
every time he rode. Hollerius, alſo, in Aphor. 78. Sett. 4. 
Hippecrat. ſpeaks in the following manner: If ſome Perſons 
e ride hard, or uſe immoderate Exerciſe, they diſcharge Blood 
from their over-heated Kidneys.“ And, a little after, ſays he, 
J am of Opinion, that bloody and turbid Urine was diſ- 
&« charged by a reverend Biſhop, both on account of the Di- 
c latation made in the Cavities of the Kidneys, and in the 
« urinary Paſſages, on account of the exceſſive Heat, firſt ge- 


„ nerated by the violent Motion of the Chariot driven quick! 


“ in a rough Road, which agitated his whole Body, and eſpecia 

c the Region of his Back ; and then, by the ſucceeding exce 

c five Heat; whilſt, with a Coat of Skins, he aſcended the 
« Mountain under a ſcorching Heat of the Sun. By all theſe 
« Things, ſo great an Heat was excited in the Parts about the 
« Kidneys, that, on account of their too great Dilatation, 
& bloody Urine was diſcharged. Hence it is, that even now, 


hen he is fatigued, or uſes violent Exerciſe, his Urine is 


« turbid, and bloody. The Reaſon why Riding, which is of 
eat Efficacy in curing other chronical Diſeaſes, diſpoſes to 
— ot idneys and Bladder, is, that by the 
Compreſſion of the Veins in the Thighs, the Perineum, and the 
Anus, the Return of the Blood is greatly retarded. Hence 
77 Quantity of the Blood is enlarged in the Arteries, and its 
jon in the ſuperior Parts increaſed, eſpecially about the 

os” E Ee ; : Loins 
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Loins, by means of the ſuccuſſory Agitation, Thus the Aux 

of the Blond being rendered briſker, the emulgent Arteries, at 
laſt, eafily open. For Malpigbi, in Tr. de Renibus, juſtly ob- 
ſerves,” * That, if we except the Lungs, there is no Part of 
© the human Body 2 ſubjected to the Injuries ef a redun- 

% dant Blood than the Kidneys.“ = 

A Stone in the Kidneys ts, alſo, frequently the Cauſe of a 

Diſcharge of bloody Urine, which is more troubleſome and 
dangerous than —_——_— Of this there are mati Inftances ; 
fuch as that related in Horftins, Lib. 4. Ob. 37. where, with- 
out any Pain of the Loins, nephritic Patients, eſpecially when 
plethoric; uſing violent Exerciſe, are obſerved to dif- 
charge bloody Urine. This probably happens, becauſe a pretty 

Stone, of a ſharp Figure, may for a long time remain 
without Pain in the Kidneys, and yet, by its Compreſſion and 

Attritiob, excited by Exerciſe, conſiderably injure the vaſcular 

Bubſtance of the Kidneys, reatly hurt their natural Functions, 

and, by that means, lay a Foundation for an Eruption of the 

Blood : For when the Stone, by its Bulk and Weight, com- 
prefles the Ramifications of the emulgent Vein, by hindering 
the Paſlage of the Blood thro' them, it proves the Cauſe al 
the Blood copiouſly and impetuouſly conveyed thro? the ſm 
emulgent Arteries, and their capillary Ramifications, which 
terminate in the urinary Ducts, greatly diftends the former, 
and at laſt makes its Way into the latter, which, in a natural 
State, were only deſtined for the Conveyance of Urine: And 
this happens more violently and infallibly when in Perſons dif- 
poſted to the Stone, various Medicines which force Urine, and 

tte Stone, are exhibited ; which is a common tho“ a wretched 

_ Cuſtom, eſpecially if theſe Medicines are of the hot Kind; 
ſuch as Preparations of Turpentine, Amber, and Juniper : 

For, in fuch a Cafe, the Stone, pent up in the Kidneys, by cor- 
roding, excoriating, and dilacerating the ſmall Veſſels of the 

Kidneys, produces an Exulceration ; in which Caſe, Pus and 

Blood drop thro* the Ureters into the Bladder, and, conſe- 

quently, a painful Diſcharge of ſome Portion of the Urine, 
with which corrupted Pus and Blood are evacuated, is produced. 

This, alfo, happens the more rarely, when the Ureters are ex- 

ulcerated by a Stone. 

* There is, alſo, a copious and dangerous Diſcharge of bloody 
Urine, when, from an Exulceration of the Bladder, ariſing from 
a copious, acrid, and ſtagnant Blood, a mucous, purulent, and 

bloody Matter deſcends into its Cavity; for, in this Caſe, the 
Urine is diſcharged with intenſe Heat, intolerable Pain, and 

"Difficulty, whilf the Diſorder is accompanied with Tremors 
and convulſive Motions of the Limbs, attended with Colds 

and Tremblings. I have, alſo, frequently ſeen this happen in 

Perſons laboyring under virulent and inveterate Gonorrhceas, 

whilſt an acrid and corroſive Matter flowed from the Genitals, 
and carroded the adjacent Parts. When this Eaſe happens, and 

when the Subſtance of the Kidneys or Bladder is corrupted, and 

2 purulent and putrid Matter ert furfuraceous Vrine is 
diſcharged, with ſmall Caruncles or Subſtances reſembling Hairs 
or Worms in it, which can never come from the Bladder, ſince 
it is not poſſible they ſhould be its Filaments, They muſt, 

therefore, proceed from the mucous Matter contained either in 
the Kidneys, or Bladder, concreted into ſuch a Form and Con- 

' fiſtence. | 

Another Species of bloody Urine may be produced by exter- 
nal Cauſes, ſuch as Contuſions, Falls, Blows, and the lifting 
of Burdens : This frequently occurs in Practice, tho? it is not 
very eaſy to account for it: For if it proceeded from a Rup- 

ture of the Veſſels in the Kidneys, or a Solution of Continuity 

in them, it could not be fo ſpeedily cured by Veneſection, and 

' ſuch Things as diflolve the Blood, I am rather of Opinion 

that, by the Contuſion or Contorſion, eſpecially of the Blood- 


veſſels, and the Stagnation of the Blood there, its Circulation 


through thoſe wounded Parts is hindered, by which means the 
Impetus and pay of the Blood is increaſed in the internal 
"Veſſels ; and when theſe, eſpecially in plethoric Perſons, are 
diſtended, the Blood is eaſily diſcharged from them. This 
very eaſily happens in the Kidneys, if a Blow has been in- 


flicted on that Region. Hence there are Inſtances in which 
' Diſcharges of bloody Urine have ſucceeded Luxations of the 


ertebræ. As Hildanus, in Cent. 2. Obf. 10. obſerved a Dyſ- 
1 . produced by the Amputation of a Leg, fo I knew a 
' Diſcharge of bloody Urine ſucceed a Fracture of the Bone of 
the Leg: So that it is eaſy. to conceive how, by a Contuſion of 
the Veins, and a Stagnation of the Blood elſewhere, ſome Part 
of it may be diſcharged through the Urethra. 
It is certain from Experience, that Diſcha of bloody 
' Urine may be produced by violent Gripings of the Abdomen, 
by acrid Purgatives, and by ſtrong Diuretics, ſuch as Cantha- 
rides; but this Symptom is owing to the ſpaſmodic Stricture 
of the Veins, by which the free Circulation of the Blood is in- 
' tercepted : Hence we may eaſily give a Reaſon why the Meaſles 
and Small Pox, eſpecially of the malignant Kind, are ſometimes 
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Flatulencies and Spaſms ariſing thence the equal — 
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accompanied with this terrible Symptom. There are Obſery- 
ations in ſome Authors, in which it is affirmed, that, by Veſi- 
catories, in which there are Cantharides,a Diſcharge of blood 

Urine is ſometimes produced : But as I never obſerved any ſuch 
thing, we may juſtly ſuſpe& that the bloody Urine proceeded 


from ſome other Cauſe. 5 | bb 
No Diſcharge! of bloody Urine is free from Danger : Far 


though, at the Beginning, it may appear critical and ſaluta 
on . of Er of Blood produced by a Sas 
reſſion of the Menſes, or Hæmorrhoids, yet it is dangerous, 
uſe it not only eaſily fecurs and exhauſts the Strength, but, 
alſo, if an Error in Regimen is committed, or if it is impru- 
dently treated with Styptics, an Inflammation and Corruption 
are readily induced on the Kidneys, or Bladder ;.It, alſo, fre- 
tly happens, that a certain Portion of grumous Blood de- 
cending from the Kidneys, is ſo firmly impacted in that Part of 
the Ureter, where it is obliquely inſerted into the Bladder, as 
to produce a violent Iſchury, not to be cured without the great- | 
eſt Difficulty, Sometimes, alſo, Blood becomes.prumous in the 
Cavity of the Bladder ; and, adhering firmly to the Sphincter, 
og an intenſe Pain, and a total Sup reffion of Urine, 
he ſame, alſo, happens, when the Blogd:veſlels of the 
8 like the blind Hæmorrhoids, become turgid with 
thick Blood. | | 3 
The moſt dangerous Species of bloody Uri is that which 
proceeds from a profound Wound or Ulceratiþn of the Kidneys 
or Bladder, and is accompanied with an inteyſe Pain, and an 
Evacuation of Pus : We are not, however, /to take the mu- 
cous and glutinous Sediment, ſometimes obſerved in bloody 
Urine, for Pus, which generally floats on the Surface ; for the 
Quantity of this Sediment is often fo great, that if it pro- 
ceeded from an Exulceration of the Kidneys, they would ſoon 
be conſumed by it: It is rather a Mucoſity which drops from 
the too much relaxed glandular Coat of the Bladder and Ure- 
thra, or from the wounded Proflate ; after which, it is mixed 
with the Urine. | 
Having thus conſidered the various Cauſes and Seats of bloody 
Urine, it is incumbent on the ſkilful Phyſician to have a due 
Regard to all theſe, both in his Meaſures for the Prevention 
and Cure of this Diſorder : When, therefore, a Diſcharge of 
bloody Urine ariſes from a Redundance of Blood, or is to be 
dreaded from that Cauſe, nothing is more ſafe and efficacious 
than V eneſection; only obſerving this Caution, that, during 
the Paroxyſm, it is to be performed in the ſuperior Parts, that 
is, the Arm; and the Quantity to be taken away is to be eſti- 
mated by the Patient's Strength, and Habit of Body. But if 
a Diſcharge of bloody Urine ariſes from a Suppreſſion of the 
Hemorrhoids, it is ſafer, in order to prevent a Relapſe, to 
open a Vein in the Foot : The ſame Bradtice is, alſo, to be 
obferved, when, in a ſpaſmodic Colic, and violent Gripings of 
the Abdomen, a Diſcharge of bloody Urine happens, on ac- 
count of the Stagnation and Congeſtion of Blood about the 
Coats of the Ing nge, and its Incapacity of being diſcharged 
from the hæmorrhoidal Veins. Beſides, as this Diſorder gene- 
rally returns at ſtated Periods, it is ſo much the more neceſſary 
we ſhould prevent its Approach by ſeaſonable Veneſections. 
When this Diſorder derives its Origin from a violent Ebul- 
lition or Expanſion of the Blood, with or without a Plethora, 
which generally happens by violent Commotions either of Bod 
or Mind, or by the Abuſe of hot Medicines, which too ſtrongly 
agitate the Blood, beſides Veneſection, nothing is more effica- 
cious than the Uſe of nitrous Medicines, and ſuch as check the 
elaſtic inteſtine Motion of the Blood; or Refrigerants, the beſt 
of which is depurated or artificial Nitre prepared with Spirit 
of Nitre and Salt of Tartar, mixed with earthy and abſorbent 
Subſtances, and exhibited either in the Form of a Powder, os 
a Potion. The beſt Vehicles for this Medicine are, ſweet 
and acidulated Whey, a Decoction of Barley, pure Spring- 
water, or Spring-water mixed with an equal Quantity of Se/- 
teran or Tonſtein Waters, a Decoction of Hartſhorn and 
Vipers-graſs, or ſmall Ale into which a ſufficient Quantity cr 
the TinQture of Roſes, or Daiſy-flowers, with Spirit of Vi- 
trio], but not of Salt, whoſe volatile Acrimony is prejudicial ta 
the Lungs and Kidneys, has been dropped. 
As Coſtiveneſs is of great Forc®, not only in generating, 
but, alſo, in ſuſtaining this Diſorder, partly becauſe by the 


and Diſtribution of the Blood is hindered, and more copiouſly 
conveyed to one, eſpecially the weakeſt Part, than others, 
and partly hecauſe many impure, acrid, and bilious Sordes, are 
conveyed from the Prime Viz to th; Maſs of Blood and Hu- 


mours, hence nothing is a better Prefarvativa againſt this Diſ- 
order, or more efficacious for preventing a Relapſe, than keep- 
ing tho Body duly foluble : But this End is not to be procured 
by Purgatives, acrid Stimulants, or large Doſes of Salts ; much 
leſs by Preparations of Aloes, or Pills which contain even the leaſt 

Quantity of that Ingredient : The Intention is rather to be an- 
ſwered 


1 8 


- nerary 


% 


excellently anſwered by 


\ 
- ; : 
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fwered by mild Laxatives of a corroborative Quality, which, 
as are beſt in all preternatural Excretions of , fo, 
alſo, they are moſt efficacious and ſafe in this. The beſt of this 
Kind are, Preparations of Rhubarb mixed with Raiſins; ſuch 
as Currans rendered laxative by à gentle Inſpiſſation with a So- 
* of Rhubarb, or Powder of Rhubarb, mixed with Cream 
OI 1 artar, + | 
In order to corroborate and gently conſtrict the dilated and 
Veſſels of the Kidneys, or in order to conſolidate their 
Subſtance if ' wounded, the moſt efficacious Medicines are, 
Decoctions or Infuſions of gently vulnerary and aftringent In- 
gredients, ſuch as Agrimony, Ground-ivy, Horſetail, Yarrow 
and its Tops, Golden Rod, and the Root of the greater Con- 
found edulcorated with Praſſian Honey, which is highly friend 
to the Kidneys. "Theſe Decoctions may be, alſo, mixed wit 
Milk, according-to the Situation" of the Patient. Almond 
Milk, efpecially when uſed as a Vehicle for Armenian Bole, 
is alſo, of ſingular Efficacy in healing and conſolidating theſe 
If a Corrofiorr or Ulceration of the Kidneys, Uretersy or 
Bladder, are preſent, which often happens when the Diſorder is 
of long Standing, and accompanied with Pains, the principal 
Intention of the Phyſician ought to be, to correct the Acrimony 
of the Humours ; and fo long as this is neglected, neither 
Alleviation of the Pain, nor a Conſolidation and Core of the 
wounded Patt, are to be This Intention is therefore 
ernelius's Syrup of Marſhmallows, 
_—_ Decoction, and that recommended by Mynſicht againſt 
a Diſcharge of bloody Urine. The fame End is, alſo, an- 
ſwered by an Infuſion, which, beſides the above-mentioned vul- 
Herbs, has, for Ingredients, the Bark of Ezyptian Thorn- 


root, and Cherry-tree Gum: A Powder, alfo, prepared of the 


Roots of Marſhmallows and Liquorice, 1 Ceti, the Four 
8 


cold Seeds, white Poppy- ſeeds, the Seeds of Club- moſs, and 
Saffron ſweetened with a ſufficient Quantity of Sugar- candy, 
— 2 Service. , 5 bs 8 

or a Dyſury or Iſchury, which are frequent rous 
Symptoms of wy n from the Kidneys b Bladder, 
whilſt grumous Concretions of Blood obſtruct the Ureters in 
that Part where they are inſerted in the Bladder, or the Sphincter 
of the Bladder itſelf, no Medicine affords a more efficacious or 
inſtantaneous Relief, than large Draughts of tepid Water, and 
the external Uſe of Baths. In this Caſe it is, alſo, expedient, 
to inject into the Urethra and Bladder tepid Water, in order to 


dilute the acrid Humour, and diſſolve the grumous Concre- 


tions. Hippocrates, as we have already obſerved, recommends 
theſe very Remedies : But if, on account of grumous Concre- 
tions in the Bladder, or its Sphincter, ſuch Spaſms are excited, 
as to induce a total and hurtful Iſchury, excellent Effects are 
produced by an Emulſion of the Four cold Seeds prepared with 
Crabs-eyes and diaphoretic Antimony; as, alſo, by a Powder 

repared of Sperma Ceti, Crabs-eyes, and Nitre ; externally a 

ladder, full of a Decoction of emollient Flowers, is to be ap- 
plied to the Abdomen; the Body is, alſo, to be rendered ſo- 
luble, by a Laxative of Manna, or by an emollient oleous 
Clyſter. 

Beſides all theſe Remedies for curing recent, and removi 
inveterate Diſorders of the Kidneys and Bladder, nothing is 
more efficacious than temperate medicinal! Waters; ſuch as the 
Selteran, Antonian, and Wildungen/ian Springs, eſpecially if 
mixed with Milk, but rather Aſſes Milk. is is ſufficiently 
obvious from the ſalutary Elements of which they are com- 


poſed, and the unanimous Conſent of thoſe who have wrote 


concerning their Virtues. | 
Milk and Whey are, alſo, excellent Remedies againſt this 
Diſorder : For Hippocrates, in Lib. de Intern. Afect. Sect. 17. 
ſpeaks in the following manner: If the Urine is diſchar 
c like the Juice of roaſted Beef, the Patient is to drink Whey 
ct and Milk; Whey till he is ſufficiently purged, and Milk for 
<« forty or fifty Days; by which means, the Diſorder is alle- 
<« yiated.” The Milk of Sheep and Goats is, alſo, recom- 
mended by  Riverius, in Obſ, 13. Cent. 17. as, alſo, by Gati- 
narias — Foreftius, who affirm, that, by this ſingle Remedy, 


they have effectually cured a Diſcharge of bloody Urine, mix- 


ing with each Doſe one Dram of Armenian Bole. Riverius is, 
alſo, of Opinion, that this Practice is proper in violent Diſ- 
charges of bloody Urine ; though he thinks it leſs expedient in 
thoſe of a moderate Kind. | 

With reſpe& to Veneſection, which is of the greateſt Im- 
portance both for curing and preventing a Return of the Diſ- 
order, if it proceeds from a Suppreſſion of critical Hzmorrhages, 
we afe to obſerve, that, in the Beginning, a large Quantity of 
Blood is to be taken away ; for by this means the not 


only of Evacuation, but, alſo, of Derivation, is anſwered : 
But when a Diſcharge of bloody Urine is periodical, a Vein is 
to be opened two or three Hours before the Paroxyſm, 


mixed with Alum, or Sugar of Lead, and a 


-  _—_ 
we ſds Quantity of Blood taken away as the Patient can 


 Hijocrates, in the Part taff' quoted, in a Diſckidtge of blood 
Urine _ from an 4 of the Kidneys or Bladder, 


orders the Patient to drink tem 
iſh Colour; for too ſpirituous Wines, or ſuch as abound with 
an Acid, ſuch as Rheniſh-wine, are by no means propet where 
there is a painful Diſcharge of bloody Urine ; but rather ſweet 
Wines, ſuch as thoſe of Spur, the Canary Iflands, and Hun- 
gary; for they not only promote Digeſtion, but are, alſo, 


"2 to 1 Bladder. | 
Since it is of great Importance what Kind of Liquor a Perſon 
labouring under any Diſorder of the r Bladder 


White wine of 'a yellow- 


drinks, de are to obſerve, that he is carefully to abſtain from 


thick and acid Ales, but to uſe large Quantities of ſmall pure 
Beer, which, like an aqueous Medicine, reſolves and carries 
the acrid and ſandy Matter, This is confirm'd by the cele- 
brated Sydenham, in his Treatiſe de Miu cruento a Calculs Re- 
nibus impact. And that Phyſician, as ſoon as he entered his 
Coach, took a large Draught of Small Beer, which he ted 
before he return'd Home, if he chanced to ſtay a conſiderable 
time ; by which means he affirms, that he prevented a Diſ- 
charge of _ Urine, But the Ale uſed on this Occaſion 
t to be well boil'd, and fermented. x. 
Though proper Exerciſe is of great Importance fot the Pre- 


vention and Cure of chronical Diforders; yet it is quite other- 


wiſe in Excretions of Blood, eſpecially from the urinary - Paſ- 

ages; for nothing is more effectual in bringing on this Diſorder 

than violent Exerciſe, eſpecially Riding: And I have, alſo, 

ſeen loud and long-continu'd Speaking prove highly 4 Tn 
a 


in a painful Diſcharge of bloody Urine, ariſing from a Diſorder 
of the Bladder. us Hippocrates, in the Paſſage already 
quoted, tells us, „that when Blood is diſchar with the 


*« Urine, the Patient is ſoon cured, if he enjoys a State of 
ah Reſt; whereas by Exerciſe his Pains are rendered far more 
** intenſe.” Sydenham, alſo, in the before - mentioned Trea- 
tiſe, determines the Matter by his own Example; for when 
he walked much, or rode in a Coach, though very lowly, in 
the Streets, he was ſeized with a Diſcharge of bloody Urine z 
whereas, when he performed long Journeys in a Coach on the 
high Road which is not paved with Stones, he was never af- 
flicted with that Symptom. He, alſo, tells us, that he went 
ſoon to Bed, that the Concoctions, which are diminiſhed by 
nocturnal Lucubrations, might be the more duly perſormed. 

In a Diſcharge of bloody Urine, whether ſrom the Kidneys, 
or the Bladder; whether critical, or ſymptomatical; nothing is 
either more common, or -more prejudicial, than the Uſe of 
Aſtringents, which too ſuddenly ſtop the Evacuation of the 
Blood ; for by this means Inflammations, Exulcerations, and 
PutrefaQtions are produced, by the grumous Concretions re- 
tained in the Veſlels : For 28 a Spitting of Blood, treated by 


theſe Remedies, eaſily degenerates into an Inflammation, - 


Phthiſis, or Exulceration of the Lungs, fo, alſo, a Diſcharge 

of bloody Urine terminates in an Inflammation, Exulccration, 

and Putrefaction. When, however, the Effuſion of Blood is 

very violent, and accompanied with exceſſive Loſs of _— 

I have found excellent Effects produced by the following Mix- 

2 ſucceſsfully uſed by Sylvia, in Diſcharges of bloody 
rine. 


Take of Plantain-water, two Ounces; of the Waters of 
Purſlane and Cinnamon, and of diſtilled Vinegar, each 
one Ounce and an half; of prepared red Coral; Crabs- 
eyes, and Seal'd Earth, each one Scruple ; of liquid Lau- 
danum, three Grains; and of Quercetan's Syrup oi Coral, 

or Fetnelius's Syrup of Comfrey, a ſufficient Quantity to 
render the Preparation grateful, - b 


Topics are, alſo, advantageouſly applied to the lumbar Re- 


gion: For this Purpoſe we may uſe the N Plaiſter 
ittle Camphire: 
The White of an Egg, beat with Alum, and applied pretty 


cold to the Pubes, by way of Epithem, is, alſo, of conſider- 


able Service: For theſe, by their mild, refrigerating, and aſtrin- 

gent Quality, in ſome meaſure check the Impetus of the Blood. 
Thoſe who are now and- then afflicted with this Diſc: der, or 
diſpoſed to it, ouglit to be very careful with reſpect to theit 
Regimen and Diet, carefully abſtaining from Wine, all Aro- 
matics, eſpecially Garlic and Onions, together with aperient 
Roots, ſuch as thoſe of Parſley, Parſneps, Celery, — 
ragus. Nor pught they to fleep upon their Backs, or lay them 
n too warm Cloths, or Skins. Exceſſive drinking of warm 
Infuſions of Tea, or other Herbs, is to be avoided, and rather 
cold, or ſomewhat cold Liquors, are to be uſed, I often, with 
Succeſs, order a Decoction of dried Cherries in Ptiſan, to 

be uſed as common Drink. Frederic-Hofſman. 
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Of Prediftions from Unins ; of the Nature and Cauſes of 
Unins ; and of what Importance it is with reſpect to Pro- 

| $no/tication. | | 
Since it has been demonſtrated that the Life-or Death of the 
Patient in acute Diſeaſes may be predicted from the Stooli, ¶ ſee 
Dejecrio] we are now in courſe to examine into the Signs 
and Prognoſtics which may be afforded from Urine relating to 
the ſame Subject; for the Obſervation of the Urine is of no leſs 
Importance than that of the other Excretions towards the pre- 
ſaging a good or bad Event to Diſeaſes, Galen, de Loc. Act. 
Lib. 6. Cap. 4. tells us, that the gibbous Parts of the Liver, 
and all others which are ſuperior to theſe, are ſubjected to an 
Expurgation by Urine ; and Cem. 2. in Lib. ts, - 7. 26. 
he fays, that the Urine is an Indication of the Affections of 
the Bladder and Kidneys; and more than this he tells us, Com. 
2. in 1 Prorrhet. T, 2. that it indicates, alſo, the Strength or 


Weakneſs of the Blood-veſlels, and of the Faculty which gene- 


rates the Juices. Many Diſorders, therefore, though not all, 
28 is vulgarly imagined, in a great many Parts of the Body, 
may be judged of by the Urine, as may, alſo, all Fevers, Hectics 
— and Inflammations, though theſe latter, when affect- 
ing tbe Thorax, are firſt ſignify'd by the Spit, as thoſe which 
affect the Belly are indicated by the Stools ; but even in theſe 
Caſes, the Judgment which may be made of tbem from the 
Urine, is not to be deſpiſed, 1 
Since therefore the Obſervation of Urines is of vaſt Moment 
towards the Prognoſtics of many Diſeaſes, it juſtly deſerves our 
Inquiry how far we may venture to prognoſticate from them 
with reſpe& to the Life and Death of the Patient. For this 
End it will be proper to premiſe a few things concerning the 
Differences and Cauſes of Urines, which are neceſſary to be 
known, in order to predict Events from them in Diſeaſes. 
Every Phyſician knows, that the Urine is a ſerous Excre- 
ment, ſecreted by the Kidneys, and from them by the Ureters 
tranſmitted to the Bladder, from which it is excreted and diſ- 
charged from the Body. But by Urine we underſtand not only 
the 3 Humidities, but all other Subſtances which are evacu- 
ated by Urine, ſince they are of great Moment towards a Pro- 
noſis. For the Matter of Urine ſeems to be of three Sorts : 
metimes the Excretion conſiſts of the Humidities of the 


Meat and Drink, which, from thoſe who drink much, are com- 


monly diſcharged in a crude and aqueous State, Secondly, the 
Urine is ſometimes nothing but the ſerous Humidity of the 
Blood impregnated with the Quality of the predominant Hu- 
mour; and, in the laſt place, it may be compoſed of Humidi- 
ties proceeding from a Colliquation, as when it is of a fattiſh 
Subſtance. This triple Matter of the Urine is very elegantly 
expreſſed by Hippocrates, 6 Epid. See. 5. Aph. 14. in the fol- 
lowing Words; $8 due G x bsi, xa ws lebe 
«r, uard Ts Uygs FUE. Urine is of the ſame Colour with 
© the Meat and Drink, and is, as it were, a Colliquation of 
the internal Humid. ” ; 

But let us now take a diſtin View of the Differences of 
Urines, and they may be diſtinguiſhed with reſpe& to their 
5 2 Qualities, Quantity, and Contents. 

s to their 4 =p ſome are thin, others thick, and others 
are of a middle Kind; of the thin Sort ſome continue fo a long 
Time, others ſoon become thick ; after the ſame manner, of 
Urizes voided thick, ſome continue in that State, others become 
thin. 5 5 

Wich reſpect to their Qualities, there is a triple Difference 
obſervable, one in regard to their Colour, another as to their 
Clearndſs or Olſcurity, and a third with reſpect to Smell. 

Urines, with regard to Colour, are diſtinguiſned into white, 


pale, yellow, gold. coloured, red, green, livid, and black. There 


are ſeveral other Colours of Urine enumerated by ſome ; but 
theſe, which are the principal, will be ſufficient to furniſh us 
with Prognoſtics: And ſome of theſe Colours are united with, 
or proper to Urine of a thin Subſtance, others to thick Urine. 
To thin Urine belong the /ight-red, yellow, green, livid, and, 
alſo, the black Colours. Some think, that only the pale, ligbt- 
red, and yellow, are proper to thin Urine ; but it is certain, 
that the green, livid, and black, are ſometimes obſerved in Urine 
of a thin Conſiſtence, as, for Inſtance, in the Caſes of Hero- 
pbon, the Wife of Epicrates, and Meton, obſerved by Hippo- 
crates, 1 Epid. gr. 3.5.7. Of Meton, he ſays, that his 
«« Urine was thin and blackiſh. ?* It cannot, however, be de- 
nied, that black Urine is commonly thick; but the pale, ligbt- 
red, and yellow, are never voided thick, but are conſtantly thin ; 
for theſe Colours are imputed to a Want of Matter, 

With reſpect to Per/ſpicuity, or yarn, in the ſecond 

ce, ſome Urines are clear and lucid, others turbid and ob- 


ſcure, and of thoſe which are voided clear ſome remain ſo, 
others, in a little time, become foul or turbid ; in the ſame 
manner, of Urines excreted turbid ſome continue ſo, others, by 
* a Subſiding of the groſs Matter, become clear, | 


— 


didta; but in the State or Height of the 


URL 


With reſpect to Smell, alſa, in the laſt 
are fetid, others not. | . 8 
 Urines, as was ſaid, are diſtinguiſhed, thirdly, with reſpect 
to their Quantity, for ſometimes the Excretions are copious, 
ſometimes ſmall, ſometimes moderate, and, on ſome Occaſions, 
wholly intercepted. 1. 1 dud 1 

The laſt Diſtinction mentioned of Urines regards the Con- 
tents; and under this Head may be obſerved. a Multitude of 
Differences in Urine. We call the Contents of Urine that Sub- 
ſtance which appears in any manner ſeparated from the Body of 
the Urine, and isobſerved ſometimes on its Superficies, ſometimes 
in the Middle of the Veſlel, and ſometimes at the Bottom. 
This laſt the Greeks call Hypaſtaſis, and we (the Latins) Sub- 
fidentia, Reſidentia, Sadimenta, and Subjecta (the Hypoſtajis, 
Settlement or Sediment, which ſubſides to the Bottom of the 
Urinal). When the Contents, or ſeparated Corpuſcles, occupy 
the Middle of the Veſſel, they are called by. the Greeks Enæc- 
remata, and by the Latins Sublimationes, Suſpenſa, Sublimia, 
and Sublimamenta (the Enæorema, or pendulous Subſtance in 
the Middle of the Urine,, fee En REMA). If the Contents 
appear on the Superficies of the Lrine, they take the Name 
of Nubes and Nubeculæ, Clouds and Mifts, or Films.” Un- 
der the Head of et or Sediment, may be reduced a 
Variety of ſubordinate. Diſtinctions; for ſome Hypofta/es are 
thick, others thin, ſome continuous, others diſcrete, or inco- 
herent, and not at all united, but unequally diſperſed through 
the Subſtance of the Urine. They are, alſo, diſtinguiſhed into 
white-pale, yellow-pale, or deep-red, green, livid andblack, and 
into fetid and not fetid. Again, of thrck Sediments, ſome con- 
ſift of crude and groſs pituitous Humours, others are of a me- 
lancholic, or black aduſt, and others, to name no more, of a 
red and fanguineous, Conſiſtenee. Theſe thick Sediments, or 
Hypeſtaſes, appear, alſo, of various Forms; ſome appear in the 
Shape of Grains, and are for that Reaſon called by the Greets 
Oroboides ; ſometimes they ſhew like Scales, and have the 
Name of Petaloides; ſometimes like Bran, narrower but 
thicker than. the 4. Sort, and take the Appellation of Pi- 
tyroides; and, in the laſt place, theſe Hypoſtaſes ſometimes re- 
ſemble a kind of Meal, and are hence called by the Greets 
C imnodes; and like theſe laſt, in Appearance, are the purulent. 
Urines, which conſiſt of Pus. Sometimes, alſo, there appears 
in the Urine, a thick, pituitous Subſtance, and a mucous Hu- 
mour. 

In the Enzoremata, or ſuſpended Corpaſcles, as, alſo, in 
the ſuperficial Clouds, or Films, appear the ſame Varieties, 
with reſpect to Continuity and Divitoa, Equality and Inequa- 
lity, Thickneſs and Thinneſs, Difference of Quantities, and 
Diverſities of Colours, with thoſe before aſcribed to the Hypo- 
ſtaſes. But it is proper to the ſuperficial Contents to conſiſt 
ſometimes of oily and pinguious Particles. | 


Of the different Cauſes of the Urine. 


In treating on this Head, we ſhall begin with the thic4 and 
the thin Urine: The laſt Sort in Fevers always indicates a 
Weakneſs of Concoction, and is occaſioned either from an Ob- 
ſtruction of the Blood-veſlels, Ureters, Kidneys or Bladder, 
by which means only an ichorous, or thin ferous Humidity is 
excreted, or when the Humours take their Courſe to the 
Head, as the Caſe is in Phrenſies, where a Thinneſs of Urine 
is a common Symptom. Hence we conclude, that-a thin Urine 
is excreted when nothing of the Humours happens to be mixed 
with it, and that a thick Urine is occaſioned from a Mixture of 
ſomething which is the Reſult of a Concoction attempted by 
Nature, or the Removal of ſome Obſtrution. That a thin 
Urine in Fevers always ſignifies Crudeneſs we are taught by 
Galen in many Places; and Hippocrates 3 Epid. Set. 3. Stat. 
Peſt. ſpeaking of epidemical burning Fevers, tells us, they were 
attended with ** plentiful Excretions of thin Urine, which had 
nothing critical, nor were of any Service to the Patient. 
This Thinneſs of the Urine ſometimes continues, ſometimes 
alters to Thickneſs ; The latter ſhews, that Nature has begun its 
Work or Concoction; but the other indicates, that the Buſi- 
neſs is as yet unattempted, and is a Sign of an extraordinary 
Crudeneſs, as we are taught by Galen, Lib. de Urinis, Cap. 3. 

Thick Urine is occaſioned by a Mixture of Humours, and if 
it appears in the Beginning, indicates a Redundance of groſs 
Humours, as we are told by Galen, Lib. Quæſita in Hippocratem 
iforder it ſhews, 


place, ſome Urines, 


that Nature attempts an Excretion of the Humouts. 

Much Urine proceeds from plentiful Drinking, or a Re- 
dundance of Humidities, as in a Dropſy, and a Suppreſſion 
of Evacuations by Stool in an humid State of the Belly, 
on which Occaſion we are told by Hippocrates, 4 Aph. $2, 
« that copious Excretions of Urine by Night, are an Indica- 
« tion of ſmall Diſcharges by Stool. An immoderate Quan- 
tity of Urine may be occaſioned, alſo, by an Inflammation of 
the Kidneys attracting to themſelves a vatt Plenty of Humidi- 


ties, 


— _ ZY 
ties, as in the Diabetes, or from a Mutitude of Humours when 


the Patient undergoes a critical 12-7, wig by the Kidneys, as 
2 the Caſe with many obſerved by 9 3 514 

ett. 3. 
| Urn in too ſmall Quantities proceeds from contrary Cauſes, 
as from drinking but ſparingly, from a too plentiful Diſcharge 
of the Humidities by Stool or Sweat, or a Conſumption of them 
by an immoderate igneous Heat, as it uſually happens in burn- 
ing Fevers, in which Caſes it is often totally — Some- 
times, Aſo, as it is well known, the Urine is excreted in ſmall 
Quantities from an Obſtruction of the Paſſages, by which it 
makes its Way through the Kidneys or Bladder. 

As to the Cauſes of the Colours of Urines, we ſhall begin 

with the white Urine, which is either hin or thick. White thick 
Urine, as we are taught by Galen, indicates a Redundance of 
crude and groſs Humours, eſpecially what is excreted thick, and 
continues ſo. Urine of this Kind, in which nothing ſubſides, 
indicates an extraordinary Crudeneſs, and an extreme Weak- 
neſs of the Faculty of Concoction. Hence ſuch Urine in acute 
Diſeaſes is pernicious, as it proved in the Caſes of the Wiſe of 
Philinus, and the Wife of Dromeader, 1 Epid. Agr. 4. 11. 
But Urine of this Kind, which begins to grow thinner, ſhews 
that Nature has begun Concoction. 

IVhite thin Uriue, which Galen, Com. in 4 Lib. Apb. calls 
aqueous Urine, has for its Cauſes either a Weakneſs of the con- 
coctive Faculty, as in old Perſons ; or an Obſtruction of the 
Kidneys, as in nephritic Diſorders before the Stone is diſcharged ; 
or an ObſtruQion of the Liver; or, which often happens, a 
total Diverſion of the bilious Humour to the Brain ; for which 
Reaſon ſuch Urine portends a Phrenſy, as Galen aſſures us, 
Lib. de Urin. Cap. 6. As this Kind of Urine indicates an 
highly crude State of the Diſeaſe, with an extreme Weakneſs 
of the concoctive Faculty, it is of all Urines the moſt pernici- 
ous, eſpecially in bilious Diſeaſes, as we are aſſured by Galen, 
I Lib. de Criſibus, Cap. 12. and Com. 2. in Progneft. T. 32. 
The Cauſe of pale Urine is the Mixture of too ſmall a Quan- 
tity of the yellow Bile with the ſerous Humidities ; but this 
Sort of Urine ſeems not far removed from a State of Concoc- 
tion, provided it be not very thin. 

Yellow, light-red, or ſaffron-coloured Urine, if thin at the 
ſame time, indicate the Diſeaſe to be in an abſolutely crude 
State, and the Viſcera affected with a violent burning Heat; 
but when thick, it is a Sign of Concoction, and ſometimes of 
a critical Excretion. 

Red, and reddiſb Urine take their Colour from Blood, as we 
learn from Galen, Lib. de Criſ. and Com. 2. in Prognoſt, and 
more fully, Com. in 3. Epid. They are occaſioned by an Ex- 
cretion of half-concoQted Blood by the urinary Paſſages, and 
indicate, as he ſays in the Treatiſes juſt mentioned, a Redun- 
dance of an unconcocted and ſerous kind of Blood in the Veſ- 
ſels, and the inner Parts of the Body; ſuch Urine is, 
alſo, an Indication to us of the Imbecillity of the ſecretive 
Faculty; whence Hippocrates, Lib. Progngſt. tells us, that 
reddiſh Urine ſignifies a long Duration of the Diſorder, or 
that a long Space of Time is required for the due Concoction 
of the Blood. Reddiſh, thin Urine, though the Author of the 
Book de Urinis denies there is any ſuch Urine, is occaſioned by 
a ſlight Tincture of ichorous Blood; but the thick and reddiſh 
is from a Redundance of unconcocted Blood, as may be often 
obſerved in that burning Fever called a Synochus. | 

Reſembling the former is that Urine which is coloured with 
Blood, and called bloody, or ſanguineous Urine. Such Excre- 
tions are occaſioned from the infirm State of the Kidneys, and 
a Relaxation of the Veſſels which terminate in thoſe Parts, called 
an Anaftomoſis, or a Relaxation of the Ducts which lie between 
the firſt and ſecond Sinus; from ſuch Cauſes proceeded 
the bloody Urine diſcharged by Apemantus and the Carpenter, 
mentioned by Hippecrates, 4 Epid. T. 19. Sometimes a Diſ- 
charge of Blood is occaſioned by a Rupture or Aperture of the 
Veins, or an Ulceration of the Kidneys or Bladder, as we 
learn from „ 4 Aph. 86. where he ſays, If B 
« or Pus, or Scales, are excreted by Urine, and this Urine has, 
<« alſo, a fetid Smell, the ſame indicates an Ulceration of the 
<« Bladder ; *” and ibid. 77. A ſudden [47% 74vrouarTs, ſpon- 
s taneouſly, ſee AUTOMAT0s$] Diſcharge of Blood by Urine, 
<< indicates a Rupture of ſome ſmall Vein in the Kidneys. 

Green Urine is either from porraceous Bile, generated in the 
Stomach, as Galen ſays, from the Crudeneſs of the Humours, 
or elſe from an æruginous Humour in the Veſſels, which owes 
its Original, according to the ſame Author, Com. 2. in Progneft. 
to a burning Heat, and vehement Aduſtion of yellow Bile. In 
Perſons who are in Health, or free from a Fever, ſuch Urine 
is generally a Sign of porraceous Bile ; but in acute Fevers and 
Inflammations of the V iſcera, it indicates an æruginous and 
bilious Humour, according to Galen, Lib. 2. de Grit. where 


he determines this Colour in particular to proceed from an Al- 


teration of yellow Bile, by the Force of a burning Heat, into 
Bile of a black Colour. © ing : 0 
Next in Colour to green is oily Urine, which however is not 


fat, or pinguious; but as Galen, Com. in 3 Epid. T. 752. and 
de Criſſbus, deſcribes it, reſembles Oil in Colour and Conſiſt- 
ence; and this Sort of Urine, as he tells us, he had ſometimes 
obſerved, proceeding from a Concoction of the Diſeaſe, with- 
out any bad Conſequence to the Patient, 

Byt pinguious, or fat Urines, which by their Fatnefs reſemble 
Oil, or are called oily, becauſe, like Oi, they ſwim on the 
Superficies, have quite another Cauſe, as proceeding always from 
a Colliquation of the Fat, either of the whole Body, or only 
of the Kidneys. To this Purpoſe we read in 7 ph. 35. that 
a pinguious and compact Hypoſtaſis indicates an acute Diſ- 
order of the Kidneys. And we may know, ſays Galen, 
in his Comment on that Aphoriſm, when there is a Colliqua+ 
tion in the whole Body from the feveriſh Heat, if it were only 
by an Excretion of Fat with the Urine ſucceſſively, and not 
all at once, as in a Colliquation only of the Kidneys. Hence 
we conclude, that there are two Sorts of oily Urine 3 one, 
which in Colour and Conſiſtence only appear very like Oil, 
and another, which is of a pinguious Subſtance, and which 
Hippocrates, in the Aphoriſms before-mentioned, ſays, con- 
tains Fat. Of this latter Sort of oily Urine, he ſays, in his 
Progneflics, „If there be a Fatneſs on the Superficies reſem- 
< bling a Spider's Web, it is to be condemned, for it is a Sign 
„of a Colliquation. Galen, de Sanit. tuend, tells us, that 
this Fat ſwimming on Urine, is like that which concretes on 
the Superficies of Broths when cooled. And, Lib. de Urinis, 
a Treatiſe aſcribed to him, he makes three Diſtinctions of this 
kind of fat or oily Urine ; the fuſt is what the Greeks call 
Elzochrocs, which is of the Colour of Oil, and indicates a be- 
ginning Colliquation ; the ſecond is called E læephanes ; this has 
a more exquiſite Mixture of oily Particles, and ſhews that the 
Colliquation increaſes ; the laſt is the Elæodet, which in its 


whole Subſtance, and in all reſpects reſembles Oil, and ſhews 


the laſt Degree, or Height, of a Colliquation, But the ſame 
Author, Com. in 3 Epid. 72. makes two Kinds of oily Urine, 
one like Oil in ur and Thickneſs, but void of Fatneſs ; an- 
other Fat, of which there are two Sorts, one with a Fatneſs 
ſwimming atop, like the Eyes of Oxen, called by the Greeks 
Elzophanes ; and another, which has its Su ies covered 
with a fat Subſtance reſembling a Spider's Web, and is called 
Elzodes. All theſe Kinds of oily, or more properly, pinguious 
Urine, proceed from a Colliquation of the Fat by an igneous 
Heat, as was before obſerved. 4 

Urine of a livid Colour proceeds from an immoderate Cold- 
neſs, according to Galen, de Criſ. Lib. 1, Cap. 12. and is 
therefore pernicious in acute Diſtempers, as indicating an Ex- 
tinction of the natural Heat, It is however ſometimes occa- 
ſioned by a groſs, livid Matter, and on that account not deny'd 
by Hippocrates to be good, and ſometimes critical, 

Black Urine is either the Effect of an immoderate Coldnefs 
(though in that Caſe it may more properly be ſtyled ob/cure 
than black), or of a burning Heat. Galen, Cem. in 1 Prorrh. 
tells us, that black Urine is occaſioned by a Mixture of black 
Bile with the Serum, which tinges the Urine with a black Ce- 
lour ; and Com. in 3 Epid. he ſays, that it proceeds from a 
melancholic Blood, which like Soot, communicates its Colour 
to the Serum. Hence, Lib. 1. de Criſ. Cap. 12. he ſays, that 
black Urine is a Sign of 2 Redundance of black Bile, or aduſt 
Blood in the Body. But here we are to make a Diſtinction 
of this Kind of Urine into thoſe of a thick and a thin Coſiſt- 


ence, | 

Thick black Urine always derives its Colour from a more than 
ordinary copious Excretion of a groſs atrabilious Humour, or 
black Bile, or aduſt Blood, whence in Quartans, and Diſorders | 
proceeding from the Spleen and Melancholy, a thick and 
black Kind of Urine is evacuated, 

A thin and black Urine, Galen, Com. 2. in Proguft and 
Lib. 1. de Criſ. ſuppoſes to proceed either from ve Cold- 
neſs, which occaſions, alſo, a Blackneſs of the Blood, or from 
an immoderate Heat ſcorching the Blood. We know and can 

edit theſe Kinds of Urine, becauſe they fre preceded by 

rine of a yellow, light-red, or ſaffron-colour ; livid Urine, 
alſo, changes to black. | 

We ſhould next in Order, after Hack Urine, treat of the 
Cauſes of clear and foul, or turbid Urine. As for clear Urine, 
which is permanent, or continues in a State of Clearneſs, it is 
included in what has been ſaid of the Colours of Urine in its 
thin Conliftapce, and therefore we are to treat only of ſuch 
Urine as is excreted clear, but aſter ſome time becomes turbid. 
This Kind of Urine every one knows to be crude, and to be · 
come foul and diſturbed from aRedundance of groſs Flatulences, 
and conſequently it is regarded by ev gs of the leaſh 
Experience, as an Indication of Nature's E toward a Con- 

0 F f . coction. 


coction. Galen, de Sanit. tuend. Lib. 4. Cap. 4+ ſays, ** If 
de the Urine be excreted pure and clear, but is immediately diſ- 
„ turb'd, it ſhews that Nature ſets about the Concoction of 
&© the crude Juices; if the Urine becomes not foul immedi- 
5 ately, but after ſome time, it is a Sign that Nature has not 
yet begun its Work, but will attempt it hereafter.” The 
ſame Author, Com, in 
tuend. & Lib. 1. de Criſ. makes three Sorts of turbid Urine ; 
one excreted clear, and becoming turbid afterwards, of which 
we how ſpeak; another —_— turbid, and becoming clear ; 
and a third which is excreted furbid, and always remains in that 
State, This laſt is by Phyſicians generally call'd Subjugalis, 
with reference to Horſes ſub jugs, under the Yoke,” or us'd 
to draw; becauſe in Colour, Thickneſs, and Foulneſs, it re- 
ſembles the Urine of a working Horſe. Such Sort of Urme pro- 
deeds from crude and groſs Humours agitated by Heat, and an 
Elevation of numerous Flatulencies thence occaſion'd, which 
mix with the Serum, and render it confus'd and turbid. For 
this Reaſon Hippocrates, 4 Aph. Cap. g. ſays, ** That turbid 
« Urine, like that of Horſes, in Fevers, indicates a preſent 
© or future Cephalalgia ;”* as it is a Sign to us, he means, that 
Multitudes of Vapours are elevated and convey'd to the Head. 
Galen, Com. 5. in 6 Epid. T. 15. ſays, „that turbid Urine, 
6“ like that of Horſes, is proper to thoſe who abound with crude 
© Humours, which are put in a State of Fuſion by the Heat.“ 
By this means, being converted into a ſpirituous Kind of Sub- 
Nance, they furniſh Plenty of Matter for flatuous Exhalations 
to the Head. Turbid Urine, then, we find, proceeds from crude 
and groſs Humours agitated by Heat. | 


urbid Urine, which becomes clear, is, from the natural 


Heat, employed in Concoction; but Urine always remaining in 
a turbid State is generally the Effect of a febrile Heat agitating 
and confounding the Maſs of B'ood, and is ſuch as we ſee in 
the Beginning of malignant Fevers, when Nature has done no- 
thing towards a Concoction. Avicenna, and the other Arabian 
Phyſicians, tell us, that turbid Urine, which never ſettles, fore- 
ſhews an Ebullition of the Humours, on account of the Vio- 
| lence of an extraneous Heat, and the Weakneſs and Indiſpo- 
ſition of the natural Heat towards a Concoction. But Galen, 
de Criſ. Lib. 1. Cap. 12. ſays, that Urine remaining turbid, 
without becoming in the leaſt clear, indicates that Nature has 
begun an Agitation in the Blood, and is in full Vigour and 
Strength, ſufficient for Concoction; but that Urine excreted 
clear, and ſoon after becoming turbid, ſignifies that the Agi- 
tation of the Humours towards a Concoction is not yet 7 
but miy be expected. For theſe Reaſons, he prefers that K ind 
of turbid Urine, which always remains in that State, becauſe 
they indicate a beginning Concoction, as he more clearly ex- 
preſſes it, de Sanit, tuend. Lib. 4. oy. . where he ſays, that 
„ Urine foul, or turbid, like that o Horſes, indicates a Re- 
ce pletion of the Veins with ſuch Humours as are called crude; 
but that Nature, however, ceaſes not from her Work, but 
«© powerfully concocts them.“ 

And of Urine which becomes turbid after Excretion, he there 
adds, If it be voided pure, and immediately turns foul, it 
% ſhews that Nature attempts a Concoction; but if it grows 
te turbid at ſome Diſtance of Time, it is a Sign that Nature is 
not at preſent, but will ſhortly be, employed in that Work.“ 
A little after he ſeems to aſſert the contrary, when he ſays, 
«« Tf there be no Separation, or what ſubſides is bad, it ſhews 
ce that Nature is weak, and wants Aſſiſtance in concocting the 
© Tuices.” Upon the Whole, it muſt be ſaid, that turbid 
Urine continuing in that State, is ſometimes the Effect of an 
extraneous Heat agitating the whole Maſs of Blood, and ſome- 
times proceeds from the natural Heat, or Nature itſelf employ'd 
in Concoction; and that in the latter Caſe it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the other by its not appearing in the Beginning, but in the 
Increaſe of a Diſorder, when Nature manifeſtly attempts a Con- 
coction; after which the Urine has a Sediment, or becomes leſs 
turbid, the Strength not much impair'd, and the Diſeaſe is free 
from mortal Signs: And this perhaps is no more than what Galen 
means in the Chapter above quoted, by the following Words : 
© Of all turbid Urines, let the 
<« ration of the thick from the more liguid Part, which is either 
« quick or flow, or none at all. If it be quick and imme- 
% diate, and what ſubſides be white, ſmooth, and equal, it 
% ſhews Nature far ſuperior to the Juices which it concocts; 
© but if what ſubſides be bad, Imbecillity of Nature is ſigni- 
«< fied.” If then ſuch turbid Urine appears, as we ſaid, in the 
Beginning of a Diſorder, at which Seaſon Nature attempts no 
Concoction, on account of the Ebullition and Agitation of the 
extraneous and febrile Heat, it indicates a Turbation from a Re- 
dundance of erude and gtoſs Humdurs put in a State of Fuſion 
by the vehement Heat, which, in d e wich the Violence 
of the Diſtemper, and the extreme Weakneſs of the Patient, 
may be juſtly eſteemed a fatal ic. Galen, therefore, 
might well fay, Com. in 4 Aph. T. 70. Turbid Urine, which 


os 


* 


Epid. in 4 Aph. & Lib. 4. de Sanit. 


general Character be a Sepa- 


| | 
te comes to no Settlement, if the Patient be ſtrong, ſhews the 
«© Diſeaſe will be of long Duration; if weak, that it will be 
“ mortal.” Urine, then, which appears turbid, and continues 
ſo in the Beginning of a Diſeaſe, proceeds not from the nat 
but an extraneous „which is confirmed by the Weakneſs of 
the Patient, and ſome pernicious concomitant Sign, and from 
its having nothing of a laudable Sediment. bog tg 

We have ſpoken largely of the Cauſes of turbid Urine, and 
would treat, in a few Words, of the Origin and Cauſe of pun- 
gent Urine, or ſuch as is excreted with Pain, and a pungent Sen- 
ſation : This, in ſhort, proceeds from highly-acrimonious and 
hot Humours, which are voided together with the Urine, and, 
according to Hippocrates, 1 Epid. Sect. 2. are the Occaſion of 
a Strangury. And Galen, Com. in 1 Epid. to the ſame Pur- 
poſe, tells us, that when the excrementitious Parts of the 
„hole Body are purged off by the Paſſages of the Kidneys, 
«© the Patient is ſeized with a Strangury, as well upon — bi 
Accounts, as principally from the Acrimony of the confluent 
% Urine;” this Acrimony is the Effect of an immoderate De- 
gree of Heat. | 

Fetid Urine is known by every Body to be the Effect of an 
extraordinary Putridneſs either in the Veſſels, or the Kidneys, or 
the Bladder. 

As to Urines of an equal and unequal Conſiſtence, Galen. 
Com. in 7 Aph. T. 33; makes the following Remarks: If we 
„take the Word dii5nxws (diſtant or ſeparate) in its proper 


_<© Senſe, the Thing is impoſſible; becauſe Urine is always con- 


« tinuous, without Interſtices ; but if we underſtand by this 
„Term an Inequality of Subſtance or Conſiſtence, he (Hip- 
25 5 rightly ſays, that ſuch an Inequality indicates a ve- 
«© hement Perturbation in the Body: For when Nature pre- 
% vails, and is predominant, all Things are equally united; 
«© but when it is repelled and controlled by Variety of ſtubborn 
« and rebellious Matters, that Portion of them which is ſub- 
«© dued and concocted, takes one Form; and what is renitent 
„and refractory, another; and when there is a great Variety 
© of theſe contumacious Particles, it ſhews the Thoqualty in 
6 the Urine to be very conſiderable, as well as the Perturbation 
&« which is the Cauſe of it.“ N 

We have given you the Cauſes of the various Kinds of Urine, 
and proceed to treat of the Cauſes of its Contents; under 
which Head we are to inquire the Reaſons of thoſe Contgnts 
at the Bottom, which we call Hypoſtaſes, Subſidences, and Sedi- 
ments; and what are the Cauſes of thoſe pendulous Contents 
in the Middle, which paſs by the Names of Enæsremata and 
Sublimamenta ; as, alſo, the Reaſons of the Nules and Nube- 
5 or the Clouds and Films which ſwim on the Superficies of 

Tine, 

In general, the Variety of Contents in Urines depends on the 
various Generation and Mixture of Flatuoſities ; for when there 
is a Redundance of theſe in the Urine, the excrementitious 
Particles are conveyed to the Superficies; when there is but a 
moderate or ſmall Quantity of them, they make this Settlement 
in the Middle; and if there be none at all, they reſide at Bot- 
tom. Hence it is that an Hypoſtaſis indicates a good Con- 
coction, in which the Flatuoſities, being diſcuſſed, cauſe no 
Perturbation. This, however, is no neceſſary Conſequence 
from the Contents being lodged at the Bottom, ſince not every 
Hypoſtaſis, or Sediment, infers, of Neceflity, a Concoction, 
but that which is white, ſmooth, and equal at all Times, as we 
are taught by Hippocrates, in his Prognetics. Nor do Clouds 
and Films always ſignify Crudeneſs : For, as we are told by the 
ſame Author, in the Book juſt quoted, Clouds on the Sur- 
„ face of Urine, if white, are good.” And Galen, Lib. 1. 
de Criſ. Cap. 12. tells us, that in Patients inured to Faſting 
and immoderate Labour, the Diſeaſe often has its Solution be- 
fore any thing ſubſides in the Urine; and it is generally ſuffi- 
cient if there be a white Cloud, and a white, ſmooth, and 
equal Enzorema, . 

But white, ſmooth, and permanently equal Contents, in the 
Bottom of the Veſſel, or Urinal, conſtantly ſignify Concoction, 
an Enæerema of that Kind a leſs Degree of Concoction; and a 
Cloud of the fame Sort, as being ſituated higheſt of all, a ill 
leſſer Meaſure of Concoction of the Diſeaſe. | 

The Contents, or excrementitious Particles, elevated in the 
Form of a Circle, to the Superficies of the Urine, is a certain 
Indication of a Delirium, as was obſerved by the Author of 
1 Prorrhet. and I have frequently found the Truth of it by Ex- 
perience. 5 | 

A copious Sediment, though it occupies the loweſt Place in 
the Urinal, indicates a Redundance of crude Humours, as 
Galen, Lib. 1. de Criſ. Cap. 12. has demonſtrated, from Ex- 
amples of Children bred in Idleneſs, and pamper'd with full 
Diet, whoſe Urine abounds with Crudities, from a Repletion 
of the Body with crude Humours, And, Cem, 2. in Prognoſt. 
he ſays, that there appears a copious Sediment in Urine, when 
the Diſcaſe. is fomented by crude Humours ; and that there is 


very 


very little or no Sediment in the Urine of thoſe who labour under 
bilious Diſeaſes, or are uſed to Faſting, and hard Labour. 


A thin Urine, Sediment, or Hypoſtaſis, is a Sign of thin Hu- 


mours ; but a pure Hypoſtaſis, which ſcarce riſes upon ſhak 
the Veſſel, ſhews a great Weakneſs of Nature in the Tecond 
Concoction. 0 ; «Pg 

' Thick and groſs Sediments are, in like manner, Indications of 
groſs Humours, 3 to what we are told by Galen, Cem. 
in 4 & 7 Lib. Apb. and Lib. de Plenitud. where he ſays, that 
<« the Urine of voracious Perfons has a thick Sediment. We 
affirm, therefore, that a groſs or thick Hypoſtaſis is an Indi- 
cation of groſs Humours, and conſequently of difficult and 
troubleſome Diſorders. * ; 1 ; ; 

An united, or continuous, a | aſis, of a pyra- 
midal Figure, is highly conan T. 9 M of a Ai 

ood Concoction; as, on the contrary, a diſcrete and unequal 
Lalla, or Hypo/iafis, has a quite different Signification. 
Galen, Lib. 1. de Criſ. Cap. 12. For an Hypoflaſis which is 
unequal, and diſcrete, or conſiſting of looſe and ſeparate Parts, 
ſhews a Redundance of go Flatuoſities in the Veins, which 
are incapable of being diflolv'd and diſcuſs'd by Nature, as we 
are told by the Author of Lib. de Urinis, 

As to the Colours of the Contents of Urine, white, as we 
faid, is judg'd the beſt, if the Matter be, alſo, continuous, 
fmooth, a equal; and ſuch is the Reſult of a perſect Con- 
coction. 

Unequal diſcrete Contents are diſtinguiſh'd from an Hypo- 
ſlaſis, as making a Subſtance disjunct, or diſunited,and diſpers'd, 
like ſmall and minute Particles of Sand, through the Body of 
the Urine, "Theſe are the Effects of a copious Phlegm, or pro- 
ceed from Pus, or a Colliquation of the ſolid Parts ; and of 
this Nature are the Contents reſembling coarſe Flour, and the 
 Hypoſtaſis which the Greeks call 8 

ed and rediſn Contents fignify Crudeneſs, and Want of 
ConcoQion ; whence it is juſtly ſaid by Hippocrates, Lib. Pro- 
gnoſt. that rediſh Urine, with a rediſh and ſmooth Sediment, 
«© ſhews the Diſeaſe to be of longer Duration than in the firſt 
4 Caſe [where the Sediment is white, ſmooth, and equal]; 
cc hut is, however, very. ſalutary. The Author of the Book 
of Urines ſays, that red Contents proceed from an ichorous 
Blood, and fonify Want of 8 

Yellow and green Contents are bad, becauſe they ſhew, that 
the Diſeaſe is Ginenied by a yellow, æruginous, or porraceous 
Bile. | 

The worſt Colours in the Contents of Urine are the livid and 
the black. A livid Colour ſoon changing to black, proceeds 
from a Refrigeration of Heat ; and a yellow, light-red, or 
green Colour, quickly altering into black, is the Effect of an 

neous Heat burning the Humours. an , therefore, does 
2 crates, Prognoft. pronounce black Clouds in Urine bad. 
| f Contents in Urine which proceed from a Colliquation, 
and therefore appear in various Shapes, thoſe Hypo/ftaſes which 
are call'd by the Greeks Oroboides, becauſe they reſemble the 
Pulſe Orobus, and, alſo, Sandarachoides, are the Effects of a 
beginning Conſumption of the Fleſh after the Fat is conſum'd ; 
and are Indications of a Colliquation either of the whole Body, 
or of the Kidneys. fr 

The Contents, or Hypoſtaſes, call'd, in Greet, Petaloides, 
that is, ſquamous, or ſcaly, appear, according to Galen, when, 
after a Colliquation of the Fat and Fleſh, the ſuperficial Parts 
are abraded by the igneoùs Heat. : | 

The Pityroides, or furfuraceous Hypoſtaſes, which are nar- 
rower and ſtraiter, but yet thicker, than the ſcaly Sort, are the 
Effects of a Dilaceration and Conſumption of the Veſlels of the 
ſolid Parts by the igneous Heat. 

In- the laſt Place, the Contents or 
noides, which are like coarſe Meal, or Flour, proceed from a 
Conſumption of. the ſolid Parts more violent than the former : 


Of theſe Kinds of Hypoſta ſes, we find Hippocrates paſſing his 
Judgment, Lib. Pro +5 10 the follow. ords: „If the 
% Hypeſtaſis of the 2 be Crimmoides [like coarſe Flour], it 


&« js bad; but the Petaloides [reſembling Scales] are worſe ; 
& the white and thin is very bad, but the Pityreides [furfu- 
<« raceous] is ftill worſe.” Here Galen, in his Comment on 
the Place, tells us, that theſe Kinds of Urine are the Effects of 


an igneous Heat ſcorching the Blood, or conſuming the Fleſh in 


an unequal manner, "= 
Of good URN Es, portending Recovery. 

Urine, as well as other Excretions, affords Indications in Diſ- 
eaſes for a Prognoſis of Death or Recovery, two Ways: Firſt, 
as it is a Sign of Concoction and Malignity ; and, ſecondly, as 
it is a Cauſe, in diſcovering itſelf to be a good or bad Excretion. 
Of Urine portending a good Event, in both theſe ReſpeQs, we 
find Galen, de Criſ. Cap. 12. and Com, in 3 Epid. giving the 
tollowing Deſcription : The beſt Kind rine is what is of 
«« moderate Conſiſtence, anſwering in Proportion to the 


before the Criſis ; for this fi 
But If there be an 


Hypeſtaſes call'd Crim- 


8 1 8 


* Quantity of Drink, of a lightiſh Red, or yellowiſh Cole 


„ with a white, ſmooth, and equal Sediment, or -Hpeſtafts. 


The beſt Urine, ſays Hippocrates, Lib. Progneft. is what had 


* a White, ſmooth, and equal Sediment, during all the time 


ih . 1 . 
. State, and chat the gnifies that the Patient is in a ſafe 


4 * 
Diſeaſe will be the longer, and the Patient the 
Galen adds, ** The Urine ought to be of a moderately ſaffron 
Colour, and of a mean Conſiſtence between thin and 
«© and thick like that of Horſes,” 


de Criſibus, Cap. 12. ſays, „ that the beſt Urine is rather of a 


* 4 
= 


Diſeaſe will not be of long Duration: 

La ure 7 the Urine be ſometimes 

ometimes with a white and ſmooth Hypeftafis, the 
Nee 


* * 


The ſame Author, Lib. 1. 


** lightifh-red, than yellowiſh Colour: And Com. in 1 Epid. - 


and Lib. 10. Simpl, he makes it moderately yellow; and Lib; 
2. de Sanit, tun, Cap. 2. he ſays, that l lightiſh-red and 
* bilious Urine, is an Indication of a perſect ConcoRion in 


«© Diſeaſes,” 


In many Caſes concocted Urine has but little Colour; id 


others it is more deeply tinged ; whence it a that the beſt 
Urine is not always obfery d to be of the BED om, The 
divine er was of Opinion, that we were not ſo much 
to rd the Colour or Conſiſtence of Urine, as its Contents, 
in order to a Pregneſs ; ſince, in the Place juſt quoted, where 
he deſcribes the beſt Urine, he ts a Word of the Colour 
and Subſtance, but only of the Contents: For he tells us, that 
© the beſt Urine is what has a white, ſmooth, and equal Sedi- 
2 gems omitting the Colour and Su which are not 
obſery'd to be always the ſame in ſuch an pet. And 
though, indeed, it be neceſſary for the Urine, when furniſh'd 
with the beſt Hyps/tafis, to be of the beſt Colour, and of a mo- 
derate Conſiſtence, and in 2 Bodies ſuch Colours are 
uſually obſery d, as before deſcrib'd, and reputed laudable, yet 
as there is a vaſt Variety in Urine. with reſpect to the various 
Conſtitutions and Diſpoſitions of Bodies, we are to have recourſe 
to a general Method for diſcovering the beſt Kind of Urine in 
all particular Caſes, Here we are well directed by 4ri/totle, 
Lib. 1. Probl. J. 52. *% The beſt Urine, he ſays, is moderate 
„in all Reſpects, and moſt like that of the Perſon in Health; 
„which is a Precept to be regarded by the young and unex- 
4 perienced Phyſician, in his Inſpection of Urine in which, 
«© when he ſees any Alteration from what it was in a State of 
„Health, he may ſafely pronounce the Perſon to whom it be- 
** longs fallen from a perfect State of Health and Soundneſs,” 
This of Ari/fotle is certainly a good Rule for judging of good 
and bad Urine, ſince the Theory of Similars and B, aller is 
one of the chief Principles of the Art of Prognefticating. Upon 
theſe Conſiderations we, alſo, conclude, that in Diſeaſes ſuch 
Urine is to be eſteem'd the beſt, as approaches neareſt to the 
Urine of the Patient in Health; and this is the Character which 


Galen, alſo, has given of it, Lib. 1. de Criſ. Cap. 12. 


But, for our clearer and more exact Diagnoſes of the beſt 
Urine, we are attentively to conſider the Temperament of the 
Body and Viſcera, with the Age, Sex, Diet, and Way of Liv- 
ing, of the Patient: For the Urine of Bodies of an hot Tem- 
perament is of an higher than ordinary Colour ; and the Urine 
of Perſons of a cold Temperament, of a lower Colour than is 
conſiſtent with Mediocrity. In reſpect of Age, young adult 
Perſons make thinner Urine, and more colour'd than Children 
and the Urine of Children is thicker than ordinary, as that of 
old Perſons is thinner, and more colourleſs. With regard to 
Sex, the Urine of Women is thicker, and more colourleſs, than 
that of Men, and more abounds with Contents : In other 
Reſpects, the Urine of voracious Petſons abounds with crude 
Sediments; on the contrary, the Urine of thoſe who are us'd to 
Faſting has but little Sediment, and is more coloured than the 
former ; and the ſame Appearance in the Urine is effected by 
Watchin 
Idleneſs abounds with Sediment, and is leſs colour'd, 

Hence we conclude, that in Children the beſt Urine is what 
appears of a thickiſh Conſiſtence, is but flightly tinged, and 
abounds with a copious, white, ſmooth, and conſtantly equal 
N In Youth and Manhood the Urine ought to be more 
n_ y tinged, and of a yellowiſh or lightiſh-red Colour, and of 
a thinner Conſiſtence, with fewer Contents, and ſo much the 
thinner, and more colour d, as the Body is of an hotter Tempe: 
rament ; and ſo much the leſs colour d, as the Temperament of 


and Fatigue; whereas the Urine of thoſe who live in 


the Perſon is colder. In Women the Urine, on ſome Occaſions, 


muſt be thicker, and more colourleſs, than ordinary; in Per- 
ſons under Circumſtances of Faſting,” Fatigue, and Watching, 
higher colour'd, and thinner, with fewer Contents; and in 


thoſe who indulge themſelves in plentiful Living, and Idleneſs, 
the Urine muſt de expected leſs colour d, of a thicker Conſiſt- 
ence, and with a more copious Sediment. 

But in Bodies bf a moderate Temperament the beft Urine is, 
as Galen ſays, of a moderately croceous Colour, of a 2 
With 4 
white, 


Conſiſtence, anſwering in Qyantity to the Drink, 


white, ſmooth, and 2 Sediment, and, in ſhort, 
moſt reſembling the Urine of Perſons in Health. In all Caſes 
the beſt Ur mr has a white and equal Zlypeiaffs, or Sediment; 
Urine with a pendulous Subſtance, or Enæorema, is not ſo good 
and that with a Cloud, or Film, worſe than the former. 
are; however, taught by Galen, Com. in 3 Epid. that an Enæ- 
errma is ſometimes good; and that even a Cloud may be good 
* to prove a ſalutary Prognoſtic, according to Hippocrates, 
4 Aph. 70. where we read, that Perſons in whom the Fever 
« comes to a Criſis on the ſeventh Day, have a red Cloud in 
« their Urine on the fourth Day, and other Things in Propor- 
« tion,” And not only a red Cloud, ſays Galen, which was 
not ſeen before, prognofticatesa Criſis ; but a white Cloud much 
more ; and a white, equal, and ſettled Eneorema, more than 
either : But if the Diſeaſe be very quick in Motion, and there 
be a Change in the Colour and Conſiſtence of the Urine, there 
are ſufficient Grounds for icating an approaching Criſis. 
Hippocrates, Lib. Prognoft. ſays, that a Cloud floating in the 
« Urine, if white, is good.” And alittle after, we are to 
« conſider in theſe Clouds, whether they move upwards or 
« downwards, and, alſo, what Colour they are of; for if they 
& tend downwards, and are of the Colour above-mention'd 
60 n they are good, and labdable “. 

ith feſpect to the Subſtance, Urine of a thin Conſiſtence, 
with a good Colour, is laudable, Hence Galen, Com. in 1 Epid. 
fays, „It is plain that thin Urinzes, but of a good Colour, pro- 
„e miſe a Recovery on account of the Goodneſs of their Co- 
c our; but, in reſpect only of their Thinneſs, they require a 
6e longer time for Concoction.“ So that this Kind of Urine 

ofticates, indeed, a Recovery, but it is after a conſiderable 
time; as it happen'd in the Caſes of Cleonactides and the Cla- 
zomenian, 1 Epid, Agr. 6. 10. and Cherion, 3 Epid. Sect. 1. 
Mor. 5. | 

bh and colourleſs Urine, where there are Signs of Recovery, 
indicate an Abſceſs, as we are taught by 5 Lib. Pro- 
70% quoted by Galen, Com. 1. in 3 Epid. T. 4. to this Pur- 
poſe : Thin and equal Urines, he fays, excreted for a long time 
„together, if there be other ſalutary Signs, indicate an Ab- 
cc ſcefs in the Parts below the Diaphragm.” Thus it happen'd 
to Pythion, 3 Epid. Ayr. 1. who liv'd near the Temple of 
Tellus, of * it is faid, “From the firſt to the eighth Day 
ce his Urine was thin, and colourleſs, and had a cloudy Enæ- 
cc orema 3 on the tenth he fell into a Sweat, his Spit was 
« ſomewhat concocted, and he had a Crifis, about which time 
« he yoided a thinniſh [for v»+baevxe, as all the printed Editions 
« have it, I read 576a4n)«] Urine.” On the fortieth Day after 
the Criſis, a Suppuration 3 in the Parts about the Anus, 
and the Abſceſs produc'd a em we 
Of Colours in Urine, the laudable, as we ſaid, are the yel- 
lowiſh, lightiſh-red, ſubcroceous, or ſomewhat ſaffron-like 
Colour, the moderately pale and ſubluteous Colour. The red- 
iſh Urine, with a rediſh Sediment, is ſaid, by Hippocrates, to be 
falutary, though it indicates a long Diſeaſe ; the black Colour 
in Urine is not always bad; it is not fo, for Inſtance, in Diſ- 
orders of the Spleen, as appears in the Caſe of Herophon, I Epid. 
Agr. 3. and in thoſe who abound with melancholic Blood; 
and the ſame is agreeable to what Galen, Com. in Epid. remarks 
of a female Patient, where he ſays, that the Colour of her 
'« Urine, though black, indicated no Danger, becauſe pro- 
« ceeding from a Retention of the Menſes, which were of 
« a more melanchplic Caft.” Plenty, alſo, of black Urine, 
which changes not to aqueous critically excreted, is of Service. 
Hence Galen, Com. 3. in 3 Epid. T. 73. ſays, be knew a Wo- 
man who was very much reliey'd by a plentiful Excretion of ſuch 
Kind of Urine ; befides, black Urine with a plentiful Hzmor- 
rhage from the Noftrils, as in the Caſe of Meton, 1 Epid. #gr. 
7. or a copious Flux of the Menſes, as was obſerv'd of the mo- 
roſe Woman, 3 Epid. Sect. 3. £gr. 11. are not in the leaſt to 
be dreaded. 
Of turbid, Aer 3 _ — 2 . 55 
ſides is „ eſpecially if iment be white, ſmooth, 

ual, kerzen to Galen, de Sanit. tuend. Lib. 4. Cap. 4. 
where he writes, that if there appears a Separation of the 
t thicker from the more liquid Subſtance in the Urine, and what 
« ſubfides is white, ſmooth, and equal, it indicates a Superio- 
ce rity of Nature in ſubduing and concocting the Juice.” 
Clear Urine, which ſoon becomes turbid, may, alſo, be 

efteem'd beneficial, as it ſignifies, that Nature is at work icon 
coQing the Humours. : 
Wich regard to Alterations in Urine, thoſe are efteem'd laud- 
able which are made for the better, either in Colour, Conſiſt- 
ence, or Fypoſia . Hence thick Urine, excreted after the Be- 
ginning of a Diſeaſe, | 
after Commencement of a Concoction, become thick, if 
they were thin before ; as, on the other hand, when from thick 


they change to thin, it is a v Sign; agreeably to the 
Dodrino of Hippocrates, 4 bh wi we read, that 


We 


is accounted beneficial, ſince Excretions, 


e they who void a thick, grumous Urine, and in ſmall Quan- 
<« tities, and are not free from a Fever, are reliev'd by a ſuper- 
evening plentiful Excretion of thin Urine, which is moſt likely 
e to happen when there has been an Hypeſtaſis in the Urine 
% from the Beginning, or not long after.” Here Galen, in his 
Comment, fays, ** that Plenty of thin Urine is beneficial, as it 
indicates the morbific Matter to be more attenuated.” | 
It is beſt for Urine, from turbid to become clear, from co- 
lourleſs to grow colour'd, from too high a Colour to become 
leſs colour'd, and from wanting Contents to aſſume either 
a 8 Enæorema, or Hypotaſis, which are white and 
_ > 
1 then, are the Properties and Qualifications of Utine, 
by which it indicates a Peer in acute Diſeaſes, as it is a2 
of Concoction; in the ſame manner it portends a good 
Event as a Cauſe in ſhewing itſelf to be a ſalutary Evacuation. 
For this Reaſon, Plenty of Urine excreted on a critical Day, 
indicates a ſalutary Criſis, and with the greater Certainty, if it 
be in its own Nature of a laudable Kind, as it was in the Caſe 
of Nicodemus, 3 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 10. of whom Hippocrates 
obſerves, 3 Epid. Se. 3. % that on the twenty-fourth Day he 
© voided much white Urine, which had a copious Hype/tafis ; 
„and he fell into a plentiful hot Sweat, underwent a Criſis, 
and was freed from his Fever.” And of Pericles, ibid. Agr. 
6. he ſays, ** On the third Day his Fever was abated, and he 
<< voided Plenty of concocted Urine, with a copious Sediment.“ 
Cherion, alſo, ibid. Se. 2. Mgr. 5. is ſaid to eſcape, by the 
Benefit of a copious Effuſion ot bilious Urine, To the ſame 
Purpoſe we read, 4 ph. 73. © that where an Abſceſs is ex- 
«© pected in the Joints, the is prevented by an Evacuation 
of much thick and white Urine.” And, 6 Epid. Sed, 4. 
Aph. 2. that an Evacuation of thick white Urine, ſuch as 
% happen'd to the Servant of Archigenes, ſometimes happens in 
* Quartans attended with a Laffitude, and prevents an Abſceſs.” 
But that Kind of thick Urine which reſembles coarſe Meal, 
portends Death, or a long Duration of the Diſeaſe ; as we are 
taught by Galen, Com. in 7 Apb. 31. 
Acrid Urine, evacuated with Pain, and in great Quantity, 
frequently happens to be critical in acute Diſeaſes, agreeably to 
the Obſervation of A e 1 Epid. Sect. 1. where, after 
deſcribing an epidemic Dilorder very fatal to Children, he fays, 
„that the only ſerviceable, and moſt important of all the Judi- 
<< cations, and by which many eſcap'd the greateſt Danger, 
„was, an Alteration of the Diſeaſe to a kind of Strangury, 
„and Abſceſſes in the Parts affected. And alittle after, 
„with regard to the Strangury, it was tedious, and very trou- 
„ bleſome to the Patient; he Urine, in this Caſe, was co- 
<« pious, thick, various, red, mix'd with Pus, and excreted 
with Pain.“ To which he adds, All who were in this Cir- 
«© cumfſtance recover'd, and not one of them, as far as I know, 
<< dy'd.” The Caſe of Python, 3 Epid. Agr. 1. which was 
much of the ſame Nature, had probably the ſame happy Event; 
of whom we read, that ** on the fortieth Day after a Criſis, a 
«© Suppuration was form'd about the Anus, and converted it- 
«« ſelf into a Strangury ;” after which, it is probable that he 
recover'd by the Benefit of copious Evacuations by Urine. 
There are ſome Kinds of oily Urine, not fat, but reſembling 
Oil only in Colour and Conſiſtence, which are, alſo, ſalutary ; 
theſe never happen but from a perſect Concoction of the Dif- 
eaſe, and have been ſeveral times obſerv*d by Galen, as he ſays, - 
Com. in 3 Epid. T. 72. from a Concoction of the Diſeaſe, 
without any Detriment to the Patient. And ſo much for good 


Urines, which are of ſalutary Prognoſtication. 
Of bad URIx ER, which portends Death. 


Thin, white, aqueous Urine, of long Continuance, in a 
Diſeaſe not of a favourable Kind, is deſtruRive, as we are aſ- 
ſur'd by Galen, becauſe it indicates a very high Degree of Crude- 
neſs; and it is no leſs pernicious in acute Fevers, becauſe, ac- 
cording to the ſame Author, it ſhews that the yellow Bile has its 
Courſe upwards, and is carry'd towards the Head, from whence 
we may predict a Delirium and Phrenſy. And ſuch Urine we 
find condemn'd by Hippocrates, 4 ph. 72. where he fays, 
«© that white pellucid Urine is bad, efpecially in a Phrenſy.” 
And Galen, in his Comment on the Place, fays, that he never 
knew one in a Phrenſy, from whom fuch Excretions of Urine 
proceeded, recover. For it is much better, as the Diſeaſe is 
wholly of a bilious Nature, that the Urine ſhould appear bi- 
lious, and worſt of all that it ſhould be thin and tranſparent, as 
it was obſerv'd in Philites, labouring under a mortal Phrenſy, 
3 Epid. Sect. 2. Agr. 4. We conclude hence, that thin and 

veous Urine, in all acute Fevers, is bad, as portending, 
at leaſt, a long Duration of the Diſorder, with Relapſes; for 
Nature requires a long time for the Concoction of Humours in 
ſo highly crude a State, when, if the Fever be not extremely 
violent, and the Strength not much exhauſted, the Patient has 
been ſometimes known, though after a long time, to recover; 

RET, I but 


but if the Diſeaſe be violent, and the much impair d, 
ſuch Urine is abſolutely fatal: And this is what Gale means, 
Com. in - 71. when he ſays, If the Strength was before 
<«< exhauſted, ſuch white perſpicuous Urine is pernicious, as in 
« Phrenſies;. in which Caſe we have no Inſtance of Recovery.“ 
We may add, as a ſtronger Confirmation of their Fatality, their 
= Continuance, and Appearance after the Beginning of the 
Diſorder, as it happen'd in the Cafe of the Woman who lay ill 
in Thaſos, 1 Sef?. 3. gr. 2. who, on the eleventh Day, 
evacuated ſuch thin aqueous Urine, and continu'd fo to do till 
the fortieth Day. We have already obſerv'd from Hippocrates, 
Lib. Prognoſtic. that a Continuance of ſuch Urine, with ſalu- 
tary Signs, prognoſticate , a Solution of the Diſeaſe by an Ab- 
ſceſs, as it actually happen'd in the Caſe of Pythion, who liv'd 
near the Temple of Tellus, 3 Epid. Egr. 1. and is demonſtrated 
by Galen, in his Comment on the Caſe. But, on the other 


hand, where are no ſalutary Signs to 5 it, a Continu- 


ance of ſuch Urine is always mortal. Hence Hippocratet, Pro- 
oft. pronounces aqueous Urine one of the moſt deſtructive 
Kinds, and worſt of all in Children. 

Thick -Urines, according to Hippocrates, in the ſame Book, 
are bad, eſpecially if they appear in the Beginning ; at which 
time, as Galen will have it, Comment. in 4 Aph. 6. the Urine is 
generally thin : But thoſe Kinds of thick Urine which have 
either none, or a bad Hypeſtaſis, are very bad; and of theſe, 
Galen, Com. in 4 Lib. Aph. ſays, thick Urine, without a Se- 
«« diment, if the Strength be pretty entire, portends a lon 
© Continuance of the Diſeaſe | but if the Strength be Teak. 
c exhauſted, the Death of the Patient.” And Hippocrates, 
x Epid. Sect. 1. deſcribing an epidemic Fever of the ſemitertian 
Kind, fays, that “ in ſome Subjects the Urine was thick, and 
«© had but a ſmall ypoſtaſis, and the ſame not of a due Con- 
« fiſtence, but crude and unſeaſonable. Galen, alſo, 1 Com. 
in 3 Epid. T. 5. ſpeaking of theſe Kinds of Urine, ſays, that 
Hippocrates, in that Caſe of Hermocrates, by * hinting that his 
« Urine was thick, and without Flype/ftaſes, plainly intends, 
«< that it was foul and turbid, as he here uſually calls that 
« Urine which always appear'd in a crude, diſturb'd State, and 
« impregnated with a flatulent Spirit, like Muſt.” Since Urine, 
then, in which nothing ſubſides, is of the Number of turbid 
Urines, thick Urine, alſo, deſtitute of a Sediment, is to be 
eſteem'd a turbid Urine, which, ſays Galen, beſides indicati 
a flatulent and crude Perturbation of the whole Maſs of Blood, 
ſhews the Diſeaſe to be fomented by groſs Humours. 

Having firſt obſerv d, that turbid Urine may be either thin or 
thick, we proceed to inquire into the Prognoſtics which may be 
drawn ſrom turbid Urine in acute Diſeaſes. Galen, as we before 
obſerv'd, makes three Sorts of turbid Urine; one voided thin 
and clear, and afterwards becoming foul and turbid; a ſecond 
voided turbid, and continuing in that State; and the laſt voided 
foul and turbid, and afterwards growing pure, and clear. Theſe 
laſt mention'd, Galen, de Criſ. Lib. 1. Cap. 12. makes to have 
a leſs Degree of Pravity ; becauſe it ſhews, that ſomething of an 
unequal Turbulency remains, and that the Diſeaſe will be con- 
cocted in a ſhort time. Worſe than the former is that kind of 
turbid Urine which is diſcharged clear, and becomes turbid af- 
terwards ; becauſe ſuch a poſterior Turbation ſignifies that Na- 
ture wants to begin its Work of Concoction of the Diſeaſe, 
but has not 2Qually begun it ; and therefore requires a longer 
time, and a good meaſure of te in the Patient, to per- 
fect the Concoction. Of a mean Kind between the two for- 
mer, according to Galen, is that Urine which is excreted turbid, 
and continues in a State of Turbation, without growing in the 
leaſt clear, or ſubſiding. And this Sort of turbid Urine, he 
fays, indicates, that the Agitation in the Blood is ſtill promoted, 
in order to a Concoction. The ſame Author, de Sanit. tuend. 
Lib. 4. Cap. 4. tells us, that “ if the Urine appears turbid, like 
« that of Horſes,” it ſhews the Veins to be replete with what 
ce they call crude Humours ; but that Nature, however, is not 
« idle, but hard at work in concocting them.” Hence it ap- 

rs, that turbid Urine, which becomes not clear, nor ſub- 
ides, is better than ſuch Urine as is excreted clear, and after- 
wards becomes turbid. This Diſtinction, however, Hippocrates 
ſeems not to be ſenſible of, ſince he no- where ſays that this laſt 
mention'd is of worſe Signification than the other ; but con- 
demns, in general, thoſe Kinds of turbid Urine which never 
ſubſide, nor grow clear, more than the others ; and pronounces 
them pernicious. Thus it prov'd, for Inſtance, in the Caſe of 
the Wife of Philinus, 1 Epid. gr. 4. who dy'd ; of whom it 
is ſaid, ** Under her Convulſions great Quantities of Urine 
% came from her, for the moſt part, involuntarily ; white, 
<« thick, like what is diſturb'd by ſhaking, after long 88 
s jn the Urinal; it did not ſubſide, but in Colour and Thick- 
* neſs was like the Urine of a Horſe; ſuch was the Na- 
ce ture of her Urine, ſays Hippocrates, as far as it appear d to 
% me.” And of the Wife of Dromeades, another fatal In- 
ſtance, we read, ibid. Agr. 11. that the Day after ſhe was 


URI 


© ſeiz'd with a Rigor ſhe had a commodious Evacuation 
<< Stool; that her Urine was thick, white, turbid, like Urine 
A agitated after long Settlement, and did not ſublide.” The 
ſame turbid, and not ſubſiding Urine, was obſerv'd in the Man 
who, © being in a feveriſh State, made a Supper, and drank 
freely ;” 1 Epid. Agr. 12. and in Hermocrates, 3 Epid. 
Sef?. 1. Agr. 2. who both died of acute Fevers. Galen, alſo, 
ſeems to aſſert the ſame Prognoſis from turbid Urine, in his 
Comment on g Aph. 70. where he ſays, © Some Sorts of Urine 
„remain turbid for a long time, others ſoon acquire a thick 
<< Sediment, and ſignify a quick Solution of the Diſorder; but 
„ turbid Urine in which nothing ſubſides, if the Patient be 
60 ons ſhews the long Duration of the Diſeaſe ; if weak, 
<< Deat And de Sant, tuend. Lib. 4. Cap. 2. he gives us 
his Deſcription and Judgment of theſe turbid Kinds of Urine, 
in ſo clear a manner, that we may from thence conclude this 
kind of turbid Urine to be more pernicious than the reſt. Of 
* all turbid Urine, he ſays, the general Mark or Character by 
<* which it is judg'd, is a Separation of the thicker and grofſer 
<< from the thinner and more liquid Subſtance ; and this Sepa- 
<< ration is effected in a quick or flow manner, or not at all; 
< if the Separation be quick, and what ſubſides be white, 
<< ſmooth, and equal, it ſhews that Nature has the Dominion 
over the Juices, and concocts them, If the Hypo/?ajis be 
good, but acquir'd at ſome conſiderable Diſtance of time, it 
1 Nr that Nature will prevail over the Juices in 
ys gth of time. But if there be either no Separation at all, 
or what ſubſides is bad, it indicates that Nature is weak, and 
«© wants Afiſtance in concoQting the Juices.” _ | 
We conclude, then, from the Premiſes, that turbid Urine, 
in which nothing ſubſides, is more pernicious than other Urine 
of that kind. e ſame may be demonſtrated from the Rule 
of Contraries : For ſince Galen himſelf confeſſes, that turbid 
Urine, which collects an Hypofafis, is good, and ſignifies that 
Nature will overcome the Diſeaſe ; the contrary Urine, there» 
fore, which is deſtitute of all Sediment, and always remains tur- 
bid, muſt have a contrary Signification, and portend that the 
Diſeaſe will prevail over Nature : For turbid Urines, alſo, not 
to grow clear, indicates their Turbation to proceed not from 
the natural Heat employ'd in Concoction, but from ſome ex- 
traneous and preternatural Heat working the Ruin of the Pa- 
tient. For turbid Urine, which acquires that Property from 
the natural Heat, terminates in Clearneſs ; but turbid Urine 
which is the Effect of a Turbation by the febrile Heat, always 
remains turbid, and collects either none, or a bad Hypoſtafis. 
Moreover, among the Kinds of turbid Urine, what remains 
turbid in the Beginning of a Diſeaſe, is worſe than the like hap- 
pening in the Increaſe ; at which time the natural Heat is em- 
loy'd in Concoction, and often cauſes a Turbation in the Urine 
y filling it with Flatulencies ; but in that Caſe the Urine in a 
little time depoſites a good Sediment, and becomes clear. | 
As to that kind of foul or turbid Urine which is evacuated 
clear, and becomes turbid afterwards, whether it has a greater 
—_ of Pravity than the other Kinds of turbid Urine, as 
Galen, de * 25. 1. Cap. 12. will have it, I am not per- 
fectly ſatisfy d: For if by Urine becoming turbid after Evacua- 
tion, it be ſignify'd, as he there, and Lib. 4. de Sanit. tuend, 
Cap. 4. tells us, that Nature has not indeed yet begun, but is 
* to ſet about its Work of Concoction; and that by 
turbid Urine growing clear, it be indicated, that Nature has 
actually begun a Concoction ; it ſeems to follow, that turbid 
Urine, depoſiting no Sediment, is the moſt pernicious, at leaſt in 
acute Diſorders, and is juſtly indeed ſo eſteem'd, ſince it indi- 
cates the Preſence of a Muldtude of crude and groſs Humours, 
which requires a long time for Nature to concoct and ſubdue z 
and a great meaſure of Strength is, alſo, neceſſary, for ſuch a 
Work. Hence, in weak Bodies, and violent Diſorders, ſuch 
Urine portends Death. | 
With reſpect to the Colours of Urine, the white, thin, and aque- 


' ous, in acute Diſeaſes, are the worſt, becauſe, as we learn from Ga- 


len, it is beſt, in bilious Diſcaſes, for the Urine and Excrements 
to appear pretty much colour d. Hippocrates, Lib, 2 
condemns the thin and fiery red Urine, as © indicating the Diſ- 
« eaſe to be in an abſolutely crude State; and that if it conti- 
« nues long, it is to be fear d the Patient will not be able to ſup 
« port himſelf till the Urine be concoRted.” - And ſuch is its 
Prognofis, becauſe a thin and fiery- red Urine is a Sign of a vio- 
lent Diſeaſe, and an internal burning Heat, or In- 
flammation, either in the Liver, Stomach, or Diaphragm, 

In Inflammations of the internal Parts, and in acute Fevers, 

d- colour d Urine, of long Continuance, is very much to be 
uſpeRed, becauſe it indicates a high Phlegmon, or Inflamma- 
tion, in ſome one or other of the Viſcera. | 

Black Urine, in acute Diſorders, is always attended with 
Danger, unleſs it be critically excreted, or flows in a copious 
manner, under a Suppreſſion of atrabilious Menſes, or a plentiful 
Hzmorrhage from the Noſe. In what Caſes black Urine is not 


„% Og to 


to be dreaded we have ſhewed before ; but in acute Diſeaſes, if 
not excreted under the Circumſtances before-mentioned, it 
imports Danger, as indicating Plenty of aduſt Blood, which it 
will be difficult for Nature to concoct. For this Reaſon Hip- 
pocrates, Prognoſt. pronounces black Urine more deſtructive than 
the thin and fiery-red, and worſt in adult Perſons ; on the ſame 
Account he condemns black Clouds floating in Urine as a per- 
nicious Sign. | | 

Thin black Urine, excreted in ſmall Quantities, 1 Epid. Sz. 
2. Stat. 3. was one of the Symptoms which attended the Be- 
ginning of a yery mortal * Cauſus, or burning Fever, 
and portended a fatal Event. 

Black Urine changing to aqueous, as in the Woman who lay 
ill near the cold Water, 3 Epid. Set. 3. #gr. 2. is deſtruc- 
tive. Of her it is cher by Hippocrates, that on the eleventh 
Day ſhe voided Plenty of thin black Urine, and on the twen- 
tieth great Quantities of aqueous Urine flow'd from her; on 
which Galen, in his Commentary, obſerves, that black Urine 
changed to aqueous is a mortal Sign. The Author of 1 Prorrh, 


T. 4. writes, that „ in Perſons under Perturbations and 


„ Watchings, colourleſs Urine, with a black Enzorema, is phre- 
<< nitic, ” that is, prognoſticates a Phrenſy ; and we may ſay, 
a Phrenſy of a malignant and mortal Nature, becauſe proceed- 
ing from a black ind aduſt Bile, 5 
Black and fetid Urine is obſerved by Galen, Comment. in Aph. 
and Com. 2. in Prognoſt. T. 32. to be deſtructive. And con- 
ttinually black, thin, and aqueous Urine, with bad Signs, 2 
tend Death, as it happened in the Caſe of the Woman, 3 Epid. 
before mentioned, of whom it is ſaid by Hippocrates, at the 
End of his Account, that“ her Urine was perpetually Bach, 
« thin, and aqueous, attended with a Coma, Loathing, De- 
« ſpondency, Watching, Proneneſs to Anger, Anxiety, and 


% melancholy Diſorders of Mind.“ | 
But the worſt of all is black Urine with a black Sediment. 


On this Kind of Urine, Galen paſſes his Judgment, Lib. 1. 
de Criſibus, Cap. 12. in the —— Words: Worſt of all, 
he ſays, is Urine black in its whole Subſtance, and I never 

„ knew one Perſon recover after voiding ſuch Urine ; but it is 
<< Jeſs pernicious if what ſubſides of it only be black, and leſs 

« ſo ſtill, if no more than what floats in the Middle (the Enæ- 

«© orema) be black, and much leſs pernicious than this laſt, is a 

« Cloud only of that Colour. 

Dil Kinds of Urine, particularly ſuch as have a Fatneſs on 
the Surface, e a Spider's Web, are condemned by Hip- 
pocrates in his Prognoſtics ; and Galen, Lib. 8 Sant. tuend. 

ſays, they are pernicious, as indicating a Colliquation. Of 

Pythion, 3 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 3. who lay ill near the Tem- 

ple of Hercules, it is ſaid, that ““ he voided an oy Kind of 

« Urine, ” Next to black, oily Urine is the worſt, becauſe it 

is a Sign of an extraordinary Colliquation, and that the igneous 

and febrile Eſtuation prevails over the natural Heat, as it did, 

for Inſtance, in the aforeſaid Pythion, and the Woman of Cy- 

zicus, ibid. Agr. 14. who both voided firſt black, and ſoun 
after oily, or fat Urine. 

No leſs pernicious is a fat Kind of Urine ſucceeding a thick, 
turbid Urine, which depoſits no Sediment, becauſe it ſignifies, 
that the igneous or febrile Heat, which firſt excited the Tur- 
bation, is not only undiminiſhed, but very much increaſed, 
Such was the Circumſtance of the Urine obſerved by Hippo- 
crates in the Caſe of the Wife of Dromeades, and of him, who 
being feveriſh, ſupped and drank freely, I Epid. gr. 11. 12. 
In the latter Caſe the Patient on the firſt Day voided red, thick, 
turbid Urine, which depoſited no Sediment ; on the fifth and 
ſeventh he excreted great Quantities of a fat, oleous Urine, 
and died on the eleventh Day of his Illneſs. In the other In- 
ſtance, ** the Urine on the ſecond and third Day was thick, 
<< turbid, and had no Hypoſtaſis ; on the fourth and fifth oily, 
«© and on the ſixth the Patient died. | 

In like manner Plenty of thin aqueous Urine without Con- 
tents, no way relieving the Patient, or vitious in any manner, 
in acute Diſorders is very much to be dreaded. Thus Hippo- 
crates, 3 Epid. Sed. 3. Stat. peſt. deſcribing the np of 
an epidethic Cauſus N attended with a Phrenſy, and 
very mortal, tells us, that the Patients excreted (great Quan- 
«« tities of thin Urine, which were of no Service, nor had any 
Relation to a Criſis. ” And afterwards, ſpeaking of the ſame 
Subjects, he ſays, 4* The Urine was in vaſt Quantities, and not 
<< 1n proportion to the Drink, but far exceeding it; and it had 
Ne Na an extraordinary Degree of i; being neither 
*« thick nor concocted, nor duly purged. he ſame Author, 
3 Epid. See. 2. Agr. 12. relating the mortal Caſe of the Wo- 
man who lay ill in Foro Mendacium, ſays, that on the tenth 
Day ſhe voided great Quantities of Urine, which had no Hy- 
paſtafis. And of the ſick Woman by the cold Waters, he ſays, 
that her Urine was always much in tity, black, thin, and 


aqueous. 
Much thick, or turbid Urine, not ſubſiding, and no way 


beneficial is, alſo, very much condemned, as are generally ail 
great Quantities of Lrine in the Beginning of acute Diſtempers, 

ing juſtly eſteemed of no Service, becauſe at that Time no- 
2 concocted can be excreted, nor any good Purgation be 


e. 
Thin Urines in ſmall Quantities, under burning Fevers, and 
acute Inflammations, are very bad, as indicating the Serum of 
the Blood to be conſumed by the fiery Heat, and if the U ine 
has beſides any manner of Pravity, it is ſo much the worſe, as 
it proved in the Caſes of the Wit. of Dromeades before men- 
tioned, the young Man of Mclibza, 3 Epid. Zgr. ult. and 
the Virgin Daughter of EuryanaFes, 3 Epid. Sett, 2. Agr. 6. 
in the two laſt of which the Urine was little, thin, and not of 
a good Colour ; and in the firſt Caſe the Urine was little, thin, 
and oily. And in the Caſes of the Woman who lived with 
Tiſamenus, and another Woman who belonged to the Family 
of Pantimides, 3 Epid. Sect. 2. Agr. q. 10. the Urine was ob- 
ſerved to be thin, and in ſmall Quantities. All theſe Patients 
before mentioned died in a ſhort time after the Appearance of 
this Symptom which we are ſpeaking of. | 
An utter Suppreſſion of Urine from a total Conſumption of 
the ſerous Humidities of the Blood by the igneous and febrile 
Heat, or from an Extinction of all the Functions, as Galen 
expreſſes it, Com. 2. in 3 Epid. T.4. is a fatal Prognoſtic in Fe- 
vers. Of Silenus, who lay ſick of a mortal Fever, 1 Epid. 
__— 2. Hippocrates obſerves, that On the fixth Day his 
& Urine ſtopped, and that on the ſeventh he made 90 Witer 1 
„but that on the eighth he made Water in ſmall Quantities 


with Pain and a pungent Senſatſon. *” This is an Indication 


to us of a vehement Heat conſuming the Serum of the Blood, 
and rendering it highly hot and acrimonious. In the Woman 
of Cyzicus, 3 5 Sect. 3. Ægr. 14. the Woman who was 
a Domeſtic of Ariſtion, os lay ill of a Quinſey, ibid. See. 2. 
Agr. 7. and the young Man of Mzlibea before-mentioned, 
there was a Suppreſſion of Urine a little before their Deceaſe 
from an Extinction of the Faculty. ny 
Drrine little in Quantity, acrid, and of no Benefit to the Pa- 
tient is, alſo, mortal, as it is a Sign, that all the ſerous Hu- 
midity is conſumed by the burning Heat which affects the in- 
ternal Parts, and that the Humours are inflamed ; and it was 
obſerved by Hippocrates of Silenus, that before his Death he 
voided a ſmall Quantity of pungent acrid Urine, And I have 
7 ſays Proſper Alpinus, obſerved theſe ſmall. Excretions 
of highly acrid and vellicating Urine in my beloved Wife Gua- 
dagnina, and ſeveral others, labouring under a mortal burning 
Fever, a little before their Deceaſe. 

Urine void of Contents, and having neither Hypoſtaſis, 
Enzorema, nor Cloud, is bad, unleſs it be occaſioned through 
Faſting, Fatigue, Watching, or an highly bilious State of 
Body, in which Circumſtances it is a bad Sign for the Urine to 
a your out Contents, as we are taught by Galen, de Criſ. 

tb, 1. Cap. 4. | | 

Thick Urine, without a Sediment, in acute Diſtempers, is 
affirmed by Galen to be mortal. | 

Urine with a ſmall or a crude Sediment is bad: Such was 
that obſerved by Hippocrates, 1 Apid. Sect. 1. in thoſe who 
laboured under an epidemic Kind of ſemitertian Fever. The 
„ Urine, he ſays, was thin, unconcocted, colourleſs, and lit- 
«« tle in Quantity, or elſe thick, with a ſma!l Hypoſtaſis, of 
<« no laudable Conftitution, and depoſiting a crude and un- 
«« ſeafonable Sediment. | | 

Galen, Com. in 4 Aph. 69. condemns thick Urine on account 
of the Heavinchs of its Sediment; and the Author of the Book 
de Urinis, Cap. 42. tells us, that ſometimes a white and crude 
H umour is excreted with the Ur:ze, and ſubſides to the Bottom 
like a good Hypoſtaſis. And Galen, Com. 2. in Progneft. ſays, 
that a copious and crude Sediment is an Indication that the 
Diſeaſe is fomented by a Multitude of crude Humours, and 
by that means rendered difficult and dangerous ; for the ſame 
Reaſon he abſolutely condemns a thick and groſs Hypoſtaſis, 
Cem in 4 Abb. 69. Of ſuch an Hypoſtaſis is Hippocrates to 
be underſtood, 7 13 where he ſays, ** That an Hypoſta- 
e ſis with a branny Sediment (Crimnodes ) in Fevers, indicates 
that the Diſeaſe will be of long Continuance. ” We have 
already obſerved from Galen, Lib. 1. de Criſ. Cap. 12. that 
thoſe thick Sediments, which the Greeks Crimnodes, ſig- 
nify a great Colliquation, and therefore in acute Diſeaſes are 
mortal, The ſame Author, Com. in 7 Apb. 31. ſpeaking of 
thoſe Sediments, he ſays, ** It appears then by theſe Examples 
«© [ S:lenus, and the ſick Man in the Garden of Dealces] that 
«© whenever Patients void an Ur:ne with this branny Sediment, if 
c ever they recover, it is but very lowly ; but if the Diſeaſe 
de mortal, they die in a very ſhort time. Galen therefore 

ronounces ſuch Urine deſtructive, by hinting to us, that great 
Numbers whom it concerns, are deſtroy'd before the Diſeaſe is 
protracted to any conſiderable Length; and that whoever hap- 
pen do eſcape, recover with much Difficulty, and not till after 
« | under- 


undergoing a long and tedious Sickneſs; and for this very goe 
Reaſon, - Ardarn, be a Diſpoſition as is the Cauſe of 2 
cretions by Urine, requires a vaſt deal of Concoction. Hr 
pocrates, Li. 2 highly condemns the Crimnodes ** 
poſtaſis ; ſuch an Hypoſtaſis had the Urine of Silenus, 1 Epid. 
gr. 2. who died on the eleventh Day; and that of the ſick 
Perſon in the Garden of Dealces, 3 Epid. Se. 1. Agr. z. 
in whom the Diſeaſe came not to a perfect Criſis till the forti 


Day. a | 
We have before obſerved, that the Szdiments reſembling the 


Pulſe called Orobus, the ſquamous, or ſcaly, and the furfura- 
phony which the Greeks call by the ede Names of Ore- 


boides, Petaloides, and Pityrozdes, are mortal in acute Fevers, 


as proceeding from the ſame Colliquation, unleſs oy f-+- the 
Effects of ſome Diſeaſe in the Kidneys or Bladder. 8 
tes, in his Progne/tics, paſſes his Judgment on all theſe, Kinds 
of Urine in the following Words: A Crimnodes JP) 
«« Hypoſtalis in Urine, he ſays, is bad; but the Poetaloides 
4e ee ) worſe ; the white and the thin Urine have a con- 
« {jderable Degree of Pravity ; but the Pityroides (furfura- 
« cegus) is yet worſe. We know theſe Sediments are not the 
Effects of a Diſorder in the Kidneys from the Preſence of an 
actually incumbent, acute, and colliquating Fever, and the 
Appearance of no Sign by which we can judge the Kidneys 
to be injured. 5 i 3 

A looſe, diſcrete Sediment is, alſo, diſapproved, as it indi- 
cates Crudity ; and when an H poſtaſis of this Nature appears, 
we can never ſafely predict the Recovery of the Patient. 

The fame Judgment is to be paſſed on an unequal Sediment, 
according to Hippocrates Prognoft. where we read, If there 
« be an Intermiſſion, and the Urine be ſometimes excreted 
cc pure, and at other times depoſites a white and ſmooth Hy- 
* poſtaſis, the Diſeaſe becomes the longer, and the Patient 
<< the leſs ſecure. ” 

A reddiſh Sediment is diſapproved by Hippocrates, ibid. be- 
cauſe, though it be in a good meaſure falutary, it indicates the 
Diſeaſe to be of Iong Duration. And the Author of the Book 
de Urinis, ſays, that a reddiſh Sediment ſhews a Defect of Con- 
coction, but is no mortal Sign. A long Diſeaſe is however to 
be ſuſpected, and therefore ſuch a Sediment ſeems not free from 
Pravity, eſpecially in weak Bodies, and violent Diſeaſes, which 
ſoon exhauſt the natural Strength, and oftentimes before the 
Diſeaſe is concocted. wp | 
'  AblackSediment, or Hypoſtaſis, is very bad in acute Diſeaſes, 
and, if attended with black Urine, is affirmed by Galen to be 
the worſt of all Sediments; a black Enzorema is leſs pernicious, 
and a black Cloud leaſt of all the three. 

Of Enæoremas the ſublime [ pi|iwegy] is diſapproved, as indi- 
cating a Delirium; an Inſtance of which we have in the Virgin 
of Lariſſa, 3 Epid. Sect. 3. Agr. 12. where Galen, in his 
Commentary ſays, that this Enæorema ſignify'd a Delirium, 
not in itſelf, but by Accident, as it was an Indication of a 
flatuous Blood, ſince if there were no Flatuoſities in the Blood, 
the Enæorema would ſubſide to the Bottom of the Urinal. 
The Author of 1 Prorrhet. 4. 32. 37. makes a ſublime ſuſ- 
| pended Subſtance in the Urine to portend a Delirium, and fo 
much the more, ſays Galen, Com. 2, in 1 Prorrhet. T. 1. if 
it be attended with a Ringing of the Ears, or a Ceſſation of a 
Pain in the Hip, or ſome other inferior Part remote from the 
Viſcera. 

A black, loſe, or diſcrete and unequal Enæorema, is bad; 
but not ſo bad as a Sediment of that Character, according to 
the Author of Lib. de Urinis, ſuppoſed to be Galen, Cap. 17. 

A-black Cloud is condemned by Hippocrates, Lib. Prognaſt. 
as is, alſo, a fat Subſtance ſwimming on the Surface of the 
Urine, becauſe it indicates a Conſumption, I have ſeveral times 
' obſerved a Cloud of a circular Form elevated near the Surface 
in the Urine of thoſe who have died phrenitic, and thence con- 
cluded ſuch an Appearance to be a pernicious Sign in acute and 
turbulent Fevers. If therefore the Contents of the Urine, 
though conſtituted according to Nature, are by an undue Quan- 
tity of Spirit elevated to the Surface, it portends ſome Diſorder, 
and that no inconfiderable one, of the Head. 

To the fore-mentioned Characters of bad Urine we may 
add, that Excretions of Urine not remembered, or not per- 
ceived by the Patients themſelves are, alſo, of bad Signification. 
Thus, 1 Prorrhet. 29. we read, that ** a Flowing of Urine 
cc from a ſick Perſon without his remembering it, is pernicious; 
for it indicates, as Galen ſays in his Comment on the Place, a 
Deprivation of all Senſe of the natural Functions. 

. © There remains one thing which highly deſerves our Remem- 
brance on this Head, and is as follows: In many very deſtruc- 
tive Fevers, the Urine in Colour, Subſtance, and Contents, 
appears like the Urine of Perſons in Health, and on that Ac- 
count is eſteemed and pronounced laudable by the miſtaken and 
unexperienced Phyſicians, though at the ſame time it portends 
inevitable Death, by indicating to us that the Bile, by which 


 UROGALLUS, 


534. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 105. Urtica, Offic. 


the Urine is coloured, has its Courſe wholly diverted upon the 
Brain, or one of the Viſcera, and that nothing of the noxious 
Humours is excreted with the Urine, which is obſerved by Phy- 
5 to Ly highly — # 5 and, alſo, in a 
euriſy and Peripneumony. US rejag. Fit. 
& Mort. # 2. l * * 22 
URINACULUM. The Uzacuvs. | 
URINALES HERBA. A Name for the Lixazia, Bus- 
card, | 
URINARIUS, The fame as URE Ticos. 
RNA. A Meaſure of Capacity among the Remans, de- 
rived, according to Varro, ab urinands, from Diving, be- 
cauſe, ay he ſays, in aqua haurienda urinat, hoc eft, mergitur 
ut Urinator, ** in drawing of Water it dives, or is immerg'd 
* like a Diver,” It is the fortieth Part of the Culeus, and 
half of the Amphora,  Columella, Lib. 3. Cap. 3. Folufins Aa- 
tianus, Columella, ibid. ſpeaks of Vineyards, which yielded fix 
hundred Urne the Jugerum, which is at the Rate of above fiſty- 
four Hogſheads andan half to our Acre. Arbuthnot of Weights and 
ture. 

ROCRISIA, or UROCRISIS, Gemewie. The udg- 
ment formed of Diſtempers by the Urine ; from Ter, Urine, 
and xzevw, to __ | 

UROCRITE IUM. The ſame as URocris1aA. 
UROCRITICA. The Signs taken from Urine, 
Yon Tetrao. Ar/totel, 
of Pheaſant ; there are two Kinds of this Bird, the great and 
the ſmall ; the firſt is as big as a Turkey-cock, with a black 
Head, and ſhort Beak, a Neck almoſt a Foot long, and blackiſh 
and reddiſh Feathers ; the ſecond, or ſmaller Sort, is called the 
Mountain 1 Theſe Birds live in Northern Countries, 
and are ſaid to keep themſelves for two or three Winter Months 
under the Snow; they are very good to eat. | 
Their Fat is emollient, reſolvent, ſtrengthening, and ner- 
vine. Lemery des Drogues. N 
UROMANTES, from des, Urine, and pdvris, a Pro- 
pe A Water-caſter ; or, in the vulgar Phraſe, a Piſs-Pro- 
P 5 - R | 
UROMANTIA. The ſame as UROcRISIA. . 
URON, ze, Urine, See RENES, and Uzina, 
UROPYGION, See OrxRHoryGlon. 
UROSCOPIUM. An Inſpection of the Urine. 
URSUS, Offic. Schrod. 5. 312. Raii Synop. 
Schw. Quad. 131. Aldrov. de Quad, Digit. 
gad. 86, Charlt. Exer. 14. Geſn. de 
THE BEAR. | 
The Parts of this Animal, which are uſed in Medicine, are 
the Fat and the Gall. The Fat is emollient and diſcuſſive, 
and is of principal Uſe in the Alopecia ; it cures, alſo, Pains of 
the Gout, the Parotides, and other Tumors, and heals Ulcers 
in the Legs. The Gall is recommended to be taken inwardly 
for the Epilepſy, Aſthma, and Jaundice, Outwardly it is of 
Service in cancerous and ſpreading Ulcers, the Toothach, Dim- 
neſs of Sight, and other like Diſeaſes. Schroder. The Shin 
is good for a Perſon bitten by a mad Dog to lie upon ; and 
ſerves inſtead of a Rug to Travellers ig the Winter-ſcaſon, 
Schwenhfeld. 
 URTICA, 
The Characters are; | 
The Stalks are not branched. The Leaves on the Stalls 


A Species 


A. 171. 
117. Jonſ, de 
uad. Digit. 941. 


| grow oppoſite by Pairs, and are ſerrated; triangular, and in 


the European Kinds fet with ſtinging Spines. The Flower is 
apetalous, ſtamineous, male, ſeated, for the moſt part, in a 
tetrapetaloidal cruciform Calyx, and having a Calycule in the 
Middle. The Stamina are ſometimes four, ſometimes more, 
and the Teſticules are parted into foliaceous Planes. The Fruit 
5 grows on a Plant diſtinct from that which bears the 

ower, and is either a bivalve Capſule, full of Sced, and con- 
ſiſting ſometimes of a Collection of Globules, or a Pincer- 
ſhaped Subſtance holding the Seed in its Gripe, and furniſhed 
with a filamentous Tube and Calycule, re are found 
Ovaries, alſo, in the Male Plant; ſo that there are Male, 
Female, and Hermaphrodite Urtice or Nettles, _ 

Boer haaue mentions eight Sorts of Urtica; which are, 

1. Urtica; maxima ; racemoſa ; Canadenſis. H. R. Par, 

2. Urtica; urens ; maxima. C. B. P. 232, Tourn. In/t. 
* 5 rtica N 
mifera major perennis, Rail Synop. 54. Urtica major vulgaris. 
7's. 3- ws Raii Hiſt. 1 1 Urtica r 56h & 
media ſylveftris. Park. . Urlica ures. Ger. 570. Emac. 
706. COMMON STINGING-NETTLE. 

The commion Stinging-nettle has a creeping ſpreading ſlender 
Root, full of Fibres, ſending forth ſquariſh Stalks, a Foot and an 


half, or two Feet high, having two oblong ſharp-pointed Leaves 


growing on long Foot-ſtalks, deeply ſerrated about the Edges, 
and covered, as well as the Stalks, with ſhort ſtinging Hairs, 
that cauſe a Burning and Itching in the Fleſh, The lowers 


aro 


are ſmall and ſtaminous, growing on long ſlender Bunches; 
ſome Plants bearing . owers, and no Seed, and others 
ſmall round Seed, and ſmaller Flowers. They grow every- 
. where in too great Plenty. The Roots, Leaves, and Seed are 


uſed. | 
They are cooling and reſtringent. The Juice is for all 


Kinds of inward Bleedings, ——_—_ and Fluxes, A 
Tent dipt into it, ſtops the Bleeding of the Noſe, or of Wounds. 
The Root is diuretic, and are accounted a Specific for the 
Jaundice. The Seed is commended for Coughs, Shortneſs of 
Breath, and Obſtructions of the Lungs. Miller's Bot. OF. 
The Leaves of this Species of Nettle have an inſipid, glu- 
tinous Taſte, and give no Tincture of Red to the blue Paper; 
the Roots ſtain it very little; they are inſipid alſo, but a little 
ſtyptic ; from which we may conjeRure, that the Nettles con- 
_ tain a Salt reſembling that which is naturally in the Earth, that 
is to ſay, compoſed of Sal Ammoniac, Nitre, and Marine 
Salt; but in theſe Plants it is clogged with a great deal of glu- 
tinous Phlegm, and united with abundance of Sulphur and 
terreſtrial Parts: For, | | | 
By the chymical Analyſis we obtain.from the Nettles ſome 
volatile concrete Salt, a great deal of Sulphur and Earth, and 
ſeveral Liquors, which give a greater Indication of an acrid 
than an acid Salt ; ſo that it is very likely, that the Phlegm of 


theſe Herbs is thickned rather by the terreſtrial Parts, than by 


the Acid : But this thick Phlegm, which is very conliderable, 

is entirely deſtroyed by the Fire. Nevertheleſs, it is no Won- 

der, that the Nettles ſhould be deterſive, diuretic, and good to 

| reſtore the Motion of the Fluids; for this glutinous Phlegm 

— the great Activity of the acrid Salt, and of the 
ur. | 


he Juice of Nettles depurated either of itſelf, or by gentle 


boiling it up, ſtops the Spitting of Blood, and the Flux of the 
Piles: It is very good for the Dyſentery and Fluor Albus. The 
Cataplaſm of Nettles is emollient and reſolvent, and conſe- 
quently good to diflolve Tumors accompanied with an Inflam- 
mation; it relieves the Gout, and diffipates ſometimes malig- 
nant Ulcers, and cold Tumors. The Leaves of Nettles may 
be taken after the manner of Tea, for the Stone and Gravel ; 
ſome drink the Wine in which they have been infuſed. The 
Roots of Nettles preſerved with Sugar, procure Expectoration 
in an old Cough, Aſthma, and Pleuriſy, eſpecially if the 
Leaves be applied as a Cataplaſm upon that Side where the Pa- 
tients feel their Pain: Some drink their Juice for the ſame Diſ- 
caſes. The young Shoots of Nettles, taken in Broths, purif 

the Blood. The Conſerve of their Clufters, and the Extradt 
of the whole Plant, have the ſame Virtues, The Ptiſan of 
Nettles is very good in a malignant Fever, Small Pox, or 
Meafles ; Emulſions may be made with the Water and Seed of 
this Plant. Martyn's Tournefort. . 

All Nettles are diuretic and lithontriptic, and are ſaid to 
have à particular Antipathy to the Cicuta, and . 
Eaten as a Green, they looſen the Belly, cleanſe the Kidneys, 
expel the Stone, and promote Expectoration, and the Erup- 
tion of the Meaſles. The good Wives in our Country uſe to 
gather the freſh Buds of Nettles, and the Leaves at their firſt 
coming forth in the Spring, and boil them in Broth, to purify 
the Blood. The Juice of the Herb, or a Syrup prepared of it, 
are very effectual in Spitting of Blocd, ; 


Take of the Juice of Nettles, four Ounces, for five or ſix 
Days together in the Morning faſting, and boil the Nettles 
in Broth. This Remedy has recovered thoſe who have 
been left by the Phyſicians, 


A Woman who had a Bleeding from a Vein opened in her 
Stomach, which returned * her at every new Cold or Indiſ- 
poſition, found the ſame Medicine of moſt immediate Efficacy, 
when all others failed. The diſtilled Water, mixed with Spirit 
of Wine to a. great Degree of Acidity, is admirably effectual 
in reſtraining an Hœmoptyſis. Hier. Reblingerus, and Udal- 
ricus Jungius, two Perſons of Quality, who were both very 
ſubject to Hzmorrhages at the Noſe, uſed, as a never-failing 
Remedy, to take a Piece of the white, ligneous, and round 
Root of the Red Nettle, and put it up their Noſtrils, ſnuffing 
up ſome Water. | | 

Externally it is of Service in putrid, nous, and malig- 
nant Ulcers, and diſcuſſes Hardneſſes Tumors, and re- 
preſſes an Inflammation of the Uvula. The leſſer Urtica bruiſed, 
or the Juice of the ſame put up the Noſtrils, ſtop their Bleed- 


ing. 

Erbe Seed of the Urtica, eſpecially the Roman Kind, is of 
frequent Uſe in Affections of the Lungs, as the Aſthma, ſtub- 
born Coughs, the Pleuriſy, and Peripneumony. A Conſerve 
prepared of the Bunches of the Flowers and of the Seeds, is a 
moſt effectual Remedy in the Stone of the Kidneys, Affections 
of the Thorax, and Spitting of Blood. That the Seed of 


URI 


Nettles provokes Urine and the Menſes, and ſtimulates to Ve- 
nery, is agreed by Phyſicians ; whence it is commonly given by 
lewd Women to thoſe who addreſs them. The Root of the 
2 Nettle is highly commended for the Jaundice ; the ſame 
led in Wine and Honey, is an excellent Medicine in old 
ughs, N an Or Ts 
or burni » Puſtules, and Itchi exci 
Nettles, the Remedies are Oil of Olives, Oil of Tal the 
Juice of Tobacco, or a green Leaf of the ſame applied; and. 
to name no more, the expreſſed Juice of the Nettle itſelf, a3 
Parkinſon tells us. . 
An immoderate Flux of the Hzmorrhoids, after all manner of 
Remedies try'd in vain, and the Patient was very much weak- 
ened, has been cured only by he Pies of Nettles depurated b 
a light Ebullition, given to the Weight of two Ounces wit 
a little Sugar. Examples of this have been collected from Ri- 
N and other practical Writers of Medicine, by Dr. Tancred 
inſon. | 
The People in my Country, ſays S. Pauli, know by certain 
Experience how to prevent the unſeaſonable Fermentation of 
_ my * and 1 . it from the Thunder, by placing. 
in their Veſſels a very large Stinging-nettle, with i 
Steel. Raii Hift. Plans: MEM e 
3. Urtica; urens; minor. C. B. P. 232. M. H. 3. 435. 
4+ Urtica; urens; pilulas ferens; prima Dioſcoridis; ſe- 
mine Lini. C. B. P. 232. Tourn. Inft. 434. Boerb. Ind. A. 
2. 105. Urtica Romana. Offic. Urtica piluliſera folio pro- 
fundius Urtice majoris in modum ſerrato, ſemine magno Lint. 
Raii Synop. 54. Urtica Romana. Ger. 570. Emac. 706. 
Park. 440. Raii Hiſt. 1. 161. Urtica Romana ſive mas cum 
3 B. 3. 445. ROMAN NETTLE. 
| This Nettle has rounder Stalks, and darker- green Leaves, more 
deeply ſerrated, than the common Nettle ; they are neither ſo 
large, rough, nor hairy, but full of ſmall ſhining Prickles, 
that are rather more ſtinging and burning than the common. 
Towards the Top of the Branches, from the Boſom of each 
Leaf, ariſes a round Ball on a long Foot-ſtalk, about as big as 
a Pea, and thick ſet with ſharp ſtinging Hairs, including ſeve- 
ral ſhining Seeds, in Shape like Linſeed. It grows in ſeveral 
Places of England, as about Yarmouth, and in Romney-Marſh ; 
but it is not very common. l 
This is much of the ſame Nature with the chmmon Nettle : 
but — NO , — - mare pectoral, and of greater Service 
againſt Coughs, and Affections of the Lungs ; but i 
uſed, 222 Bot. OF. 5 N OM 
It grows in ſandy Places, and the Parts in Uſe are the orbi- 
cular, compreſſed, ſmooth, ſhining Seeds, which are of a 
blackiſh-red Colour, of a ſomewhat acrimonious Taſte, with 
a kind of Fineneſs. They are frequently uſed in pulmonar 
Affections, the Aſthma, ſtubborn Coughs, Pleuriſy, and Pe- 
ripneumony. Dale. | 
5. Urtica; altera; pilulifera ; Parietariz foliis. H. R. Par. 
131. ; 
6. Urtica; Romana; facie Urticæ vulgaris. 8 
7. Urtica; pilulifera; folio anguſtiori; caule viridi ; Bale- 
arica. 3 
8. Urtica; Americana; caule rubro; foli iridi; 
N Beerb: Ind. alt. Plant. ki 99. e w 
eNettle is called Urtica, ab urendo, ** from burning. 
it is very burning when handled, The four firſt Books ny - 
niſhed with ſmall, lender Spines, of ſo flexile a Nature at the 
Extremities, that when they enter the Skin they eaſily bend; 
but when they penetrate the Fleſh they cannot be drawn forth. 
but are there broken off as it were into Fragments, and excite 
an Inflammation and Vehicles, which continue till the Pieces 
erke Deco@tion of the Lea 1 
The ion of the Leaves is aperitive, and com 
againſt the Gout. The greeneſt and rſheft Stalks 1 7 60 
whip the Limbs affected with the Gout or Palſy, in order to 
excite an Inflammation in the external Parts. This Plant is 
of Service in Diſeaſes of the Kidneys and Bladder, Coughs 
Phthiſis, internal Hæmorrhages, Hœmopty ſis, Vomiting of 
Blood, an immoderate Flux of the Hzmorrhoids, and bloody 
Urine. The Leaves bruiſed and applied, reſiſt a Gangrene 
and a Decoction of them drank in the manner of Tea, is an 
excellent Laxative. Hit Plant. adſcript. Baerbaav. : 
UrTica ACULEATA A Name for the Camabing; 
flore purpura joy and for the Cannabina; flore albo. > 
UzxTica HERCULEA. A Name for the Caleopſis; pro- 
cerior; fetida ; ſpicata. as 
* URTICA INERS. A Name for ſeveral Sorts of Lamium : 
it is, alſo, a Name for the Galerp/is ; /ive Urtica iners ; flare 
luteo. 
URzTICA MORTUA. A Name for the 
. 8757 folits ; muculatis. 
RTICA MARINA, Offic. Charlt. Exer. 68. Schonef. 
Icht. 77. Urtica. Jonſ. Exang. 54. Urtica marina 5 & 6. 
3 . Renaęletii 


Galeepfis ; lutea; 


: 


Rondeletii, C. B. P. 369. Urtica rubra. Rondel. f. 530. Bellon. 
Aquat. 342. Geſn. 1039. Aldrov. : $68. Urtice vel Pul- 
monis marini Species. Pin. 194 SEA BLUBBER. 

It ſwims on the Water, and is often caſt by. the Tide on 
the Shore, being a round, compreſſed, pellucid Subſtance, re- 
ſembling a Jelly, with red Veins interſperſed. The Virtues are 
the ſame with thoſe of the Lepus marinus, 75 

URTICATIO. A kind of chirurgi peration, which 
canſiſts in ſtriking any Part of the Body with Nettles, in order 
to recall the natural Heat. | . 
- URUCU. See Achior r. 

URUCATU Brafilien/ibus. a 3 
This is a Plant which grows upon the Tree Urucari-ibe with- 
out a Root ; but it has four or five Leaves, which are broad 
beneath, and make an oval Bulb, about four Digits in Length, 
and containing a fat, medullary Subſtance, of the Appearance 
and Conſiſtence of a factitious Ointment, cold to the Touch, 
of a white Colour, inclining to green, and interſperſed with 
many fine whitiſh Filaments. Above the Bulb the Leaves part, 
and me narrow, but ſhoot up to a Foot or more in Height, 
wider above, Tongue-ſhaped, and green like thoſe of the Squill ; 
every Leaf has three Fibres extended according to its Length. 
It bears neither Flower nor Fruit, and has no Smell, as nei 

bas its Ointment. an 


This Ointment is cold, and eſteemed and effec- 
tual for mitigating Pain; and is, alſo, by ience to 
induce a Sopor. Raii Hift. Plam. | 

-. URUCURLEIBA. See PALMA. 
« URUMENA, vpspuere. The Urine, or Subſtances diſ- 
changes together with the Urine. | | 
JRU-PARIBA. See GUIRA-PARIBA. 
* URUS. The wild Bull. | , 
- USFIDA. The Scoriz of Gold. Rulandus. 
', USNEA CRANII HUMANI. Offic. Muſcus ex Cra- 


nio Humans. Ger. 1374. Emac. 1563. Park. 1313. Muſ- 
cus Cranio Humano innatus, Uſnea Officinarum noftratium. 
Raii- Synop. 36. . MOSS OF A DEAD MAN'S SCULL. 
They find it frequently in Ireland, whence it is imported to 
us. The whole Plant, which is in Uſe, is commended by v 
many Authors for Hzmorrhages ; and is an Ingredient in that 
celebrated Compoſition called Unguentum armarium. .* 
There are two Sorts of Uſnea humana; the firſt, which is 
uſed in our Shops, is imported from Ireland, and is nothing but 
a ſmaller Species of the Muſcus vulgaris terreſtris Adianthi au- 
rei Capitulis, and differs not from the. Moſs which grows to 
Stones and Trees, which it exactly reſembles, fo as not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from it neither by Form nor Smell. Mr. Doody, 
an Apothecary of London, and a _ good Botaniſt, has ob- 
2 5 growing to the Bones of Horſes and Oxen lying in 
the Fields. | | 
The other Species is cruſtaceous, and grows to Sculls after 
the Manner of the Lichen petræus, and ſpreads itſelf, And 
this Sort is prefer'd by Authors to the preceding, as it is ſup- 
poſed to be endued with a peculiar Virtue of ſubduing and re- 
moving ſeveral Kinds of Diſeaſes. Ephem. Germ. Raii Hift, 
This Species of Herb which adheres to the Sculls of Car- 
caſes expoſed to the Air, is by different Authors recommended 
as highly beneficial in various Diſeaſes. Thus it is extol'd as a 
Specific in Epilepſies, and ail Diforders of the Head, in Hæ- 
morrhages produced by whatever Cauſe, and in Dyſenteries, 
It is uſed internally, externally, alone, mixed with other Sub- 
ſtances, and as an Amulet. It is an Ingredient in the Unguen- 
tum Armarium, Magneticum, or Syinpatheticum. In Hæmor- 
es it produces its Effects, if only held in the Hand, Thus 
Boyle, in his informs us, that he himſelf had an 
Hamorrhage of the Noſe ſtopt by uſing it in this manner. 
Funcker, in Therap. informs us, that it renders the Body fo 
impenetrable as not to be pierced with a Muſket-bullet. e 
affirm, that the Virtues of that Uſnea are greater which has 
been gathered from the Sculls, during a certain Poſition of the 
Stars; when, for Inftance, the Moon is in the Increaſe in the 
Houſe of Venut, when the is in Piſces, Taurts, or Libra. 
Others affirm, that the Uſnea gathered from the Heads of 
dons Perſons is beſt : But Paracelſus aſſerts, that what is found 
on the Sculls of Perſons broken on the Wheel, is no leſs valu- 
able: See Schrod. Ph. Hoffman, Cl. Schrod. Boecler. Ettmul- 
ler, Helmont, Barbet, Med. Paulli Quadrip. 
Muſ. Hildan. Grube in Arcun. Med. informs us, that thoſe 
who greatly extol the Uſnea in Medicine, ſuppoſe, that the 
vital and arimal Spirits of the deceaſed Perſon are collected in 
it, and by a certain medicinal Force derived to any Part affect- 
ed in a living Perſon: But as every one knows, that a Car- 
caſe has neither vital nor animal Spirits, thoſe ſeem to be in the 
right who give no Credit to the peculiar Power of this Plant, 
c its ſpecific Virtues in removing obſtinate Diſorders. Fun- 
 #erus, in the Work already quoted, affirms, that the Virtues of 


_ rior to that gy. ap ſpontaneoully from the Scull. Ludo- 


ig. Valent. 


a5. * . 
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this Plant are founded on Credulity, or ſome other Rrref 
Beſides, the Force of ination * be ſuppoſed to Nee 
rate ſtrongly with this Medicine, = By de Specific. thinks, 
where he informs us, that if a certai : | 
taking ſrom him, took Uſnea in his Hand for the ſake of Cu- 
riolity, the Blood ceaſed to flow till he laid it aſide again. 
Marx, the celebrated Dealer in Aromatics, in Nurtm6r2, 
does not heſitate to affirm, that the Uſnea of the humad Cra- 
nium is of no other Uſe but to be preſerved as a Rarity. And 
Beecler is of Opinion, that, as with the Bonts of dead Bodies, 
fo, alſo, with the Uſnea, many ſuperſtitious and impious things 
are done. But I am of Opinion, that in Hzmorrhages, where 
ſtyptic Tents, or Peſſaries, are expedient, the Uſnea mixed 
with other proper Ingredients, may produce happy EffeQs, Be- 
fides, where exſiccant and aſtringent Metlicincs are proper, its 
Powder, whether uſed externally or internally, ef certainly 
produce ſome Effect; for it is of a drying and aſtringent Na- 
ture. "Thus I agree with Pauli de Med Corp. hum, Felt. 8. 
where he ſpeaks in this Manner: Though the Uſnea may 
«c produce good Effects in Spittings of Blood, 'Hzmorrhages, 


<< and other Fluxes ; yet there is no Neceſſity why a Phyſi- 


% cian ſhould diſgrace his Proſeſſion by 1 it, fin 
<< there are other Subſtances equally aſtringent, and which n 
Patient will refuſe on account of the Horror and Nauſea 
they produce. 
the Place of the true Uſnea with the Moſs of a Tile, w 
in Hzmorrhages of the Noſe, they immerſe in Vinegar, and 
apply to the Crown of the Head ; whereas inſtead of the true 
ſnea, which is rare, others uſe one of the 3 Kind; 
which they obtain in the following manner: They take the 
Moſs of large Meadow Stones; gathered in the Month of 
April ; this, when gently dried; they reduce to a groſs Powder. 
in a Glaſs Mortar, ſprinkling it with Malm/ey Wine, or that of 
Petrus Simon, till it has acquired the Confitence of a thick 
Poultice, Then with a Knife they ſpread this 4 very 
thin on the Cranium of a Careaſe broken on the Wheel. As 
it becomes gradually dry, they ſpread more of it on the Cranium, 
which in the open Air they expoſe to the Rays of the Sun, re- 
moving it when Rains come on. This they tepeat till the Plant 
begins to flouriſh, and afterwards gather from it an Uſnea not in- 


vici, in Pharm. when treating of Vulneraries and Aſtringents, 
ſpeaks in the following — 4 « Moſs may be every- Where 
« found ; that obtained from the Oak, and the common 
« Fpyptian n, for medicinal Purpoſes, in Peſſaries for 
6 Inſtance, Tents and Ointments are not inſerior to the Uſnea, 
6 ed in the moſt ſuperſtitious manner, or even that grow- 
4 ing in human Sculls, Nieger. | „ : 
USRUB, or URSUB, 4 Rulandus. | 
USTILAGO. Blighted Corn. 


USTIO,. Burning, either relative to the Simples of the 


Materia Medica ; or to the chirurgical Application of the 
aQual Cautery. | | | 
 USTULATIO. The toaſting, or roaſting 


to Wine which is heated, or, as it is uſually expreſſed, burnt. 


USUALIA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines which are in 


common Uſe. | 

- USURAT. Tin. Rulands, 
UTERARIA. Uterine, or hyſteric Medicines. 
UTERINUS FUROR. 


The Furor uterinus is a Species of Madneſs 1 from 


an ardent and inordinate Deſire of Coition, which deprives the 


of obſcene Words, and abandoning all Shame invites, by all 
Sorts of immodeſt Geſtures and Expreſſions, the Men to 
iin ime Deſire of Copalition is protuted by ths 
is immoderate Deſire of Copulation is produced b) 
Plenty, Acrimony, and Heat of the uterineJuices, exceeding the 
natural Bounds, and creating an extraordinary Turgeticy in the 
ſeminal Veſſels, which ſtimülating, and in a manner inflaming 
the genital Parts, excites a vehement and unruly Appetite t 


Patient of the Uſe of Reaſon, ſo that ſhe ſpeaks all manner - 


venereal ( | 
Vapours to the Brain, which diſturb the Reaſon, ahd interrupt 


the Uſe of it, thoꝰ indeed the furious Deſire of Coitioſ alone; 


without the Affiſtance of Vapours, might very well be ſuppoſed 
to produce the ſame Effect, ſince all violent Paſſions ate known 
to create the like Diſturbances in the Mind, and parti- 
aularly an inordinate and ng op Love, «which has the 
Name of Eroticus Affeus. [See AMOR]. 137 Tat 

The Juices acquire theſe Qualities by long Retention it hot 
and ſalacious ies ; for which Reaſon, 
per to Virgins, and young Widows, tho” it may poſſibly happen 


to young Wives, whole Huſbands are either impotent, or 


hated, and not qualified for a ſufficient Depletion of the Spermatic 
Veſſels, or atatiog the venereal Bere we” 
„% HA Some 


n Blood was, 


Ettmuller informs us, that fome ſupply | 
ic 4 


any moiſt Sab. 
ſtance, in order to render it dry. It is, alſo, uſed with reſpect 


Commerce. From the ſame Matter and Fomes aſcend 


this Affection is pro - 


+- 


UTE 


Some are of Opinion, alſo, that the Juites putrefy, and 
contract a malignant Quality roduQtive þ Gs fevers Sym- 
ms. But they will find it difficult to ſhew the Difference 
Sa the Furor uterinus and the Hyfteric Paſſitn, Which owes 
its Original to corrupted and malignant Juices. F 
ous Degrees of Putrefaction create different Degrees of Ma- 
lignity, whence ariſes à great Variety of 1 z yet the 
manifeſt Qualities of the Juices, ſuch as its Redundance, Heat, 
Acrimony, and immoderate 'Turgeſcence, together with the 
exceflive Heat of the genital Parts, are ſufficient to excite this 
Affection. | 0 merger | 
The Cauſes productive of this Diforder are hot, copious, and 
acrimonious uterine Juices, Youth, a ſanguine and bilious 7. 
perament, participating of an aduſt Quality, and atrabilious Food 
of bad Juice, rich and plentiful Living, and ef cially ſpiced and 
high-ſeaſoned Diſhes, with the frequent Smell of Spices, as Nut- 
megs, Cubebs, and the like, long Sleep, and on foft Feather- 
beds, urtſhip and Careſſes of Lovers, the Reading of 
obſcene Books, Dancing, and other Pleaſures and Sports en- 
joy'd in Company with young Perfons/ | 
The Diagnoſis of this Affection is eafily formed from the Pre- 
miſes ; but becauſe it comes on gradually, and by flow Steps, 
its Progreſs is to he explained. In the Beginning, while Reaſon 
is yet entire, the Patient becomes more fad and filent than or- 
dinary, has a wanton Caſt of the Eye, and a red Colour in 
the Face, which is heightened at Intervals, and eſpecially at 
the Relation of amorous Adventures; at which Time the Pulſe 
nd Reſpiration are altered, — Sympathy of the Heart. 
Hence Galen'boaſts, that he had diſcovered the mad and ungo- 
vetnable Paſſion of Love in Women by the Pulſe, which ſuddenly 
alters, and beats in various Manners at the Sight, or recalling to 


Mind the beloved Object. In Proceſs of Time, as the Diſorder 


increaſes, the begins to be quarrelſome, and to ſhed Tears, and 
now · and- then to burſt into Fits of Laughter, and to f ak 
many things inconſiſtent or indecent”; from which, however, 
nothing certain can be inferred : After thisfbe repents, and is ſorry 


for what is paſt, till the Return of another Paroxyſm, which 
Matter, 


accotding to the icregular Motion of the- 


happens, 1 2 
without any certain Feriod. en the Diſeaſe is arrived at 


its Height, the Patient invites the Men to venereal Commerce 


openly and in a public Manner, and talks of venereal Affairs 
is coarſe and common Terms, calling Things by their proper 
ames. 3 
As to the Prognoſis, the Diſeaſe is curable if treated in Seafon ; 
but if ſuffered to continue for a conſiderable Time, till it has 
taken firm Root, it degenerates at laft into a true Mania, 
| There is great Hope of Recovery when the Intervals begin 
to be long, when the emaciated Body begins to recover 4 
and when the Patient is not much affected or diſturbed at 
Mention of Love Affairs. Tp IM | 
The Cure of this Affection is to be directed with a View to 
the Correction of the hot Diſtemperature of the Viſcera, par- 
ticularly the Uterus, and of the yoo and uterine Juices, 
and to the Evacuation of the acrid Humours, and ſeminal 


atter. Theſe Intentions are anſwered by the following Me- 


os | 
Firſt, then, we are to begin with Phlebotomy, and repeat 
the ſame ſeveral times, and as often as the Strength will perinit, 
that the whole Maſs. of Humours, and the Uterus itſelf may 
be refrigerated, and a Revulſion of the fervid Blood from the 
Veins of the Uterus procured. . 15 | 
If there be a Suppreſſion of the Menſes in the Caſe, the 
Veins are to be opened in the inferior Parts, in order to pro- 
voke that Courſe of the Humours which Nature has appoint- 


2 | 
"Tf the Blood ſeems to tend towards the hæmorrhoidal Veins, 
which is known by their Swelling and. Redneſs, theſe Vellels 
are to be opened with Leeches. | | 

Aſter this, Cathartics are to be adminiſtered of the milder 
Kind, and ſuch as evacuate Bile or Melancholy, as' either of 
them moſt abouhds.. = 

- Aﬀter the UE: of Purgatives ate required Julaps preparatory 
of the peccant Humours, or ſuch as are refrigerating and gently 
opening, to be uſed three Days. ee cl 
Soon after this, a pretty ſtrong Purge is to be given in order 
to evacuate the obſtinate and deeply fixed Humours, For this 
Uurpoſe the ſame Cathartics as Are preſcribed in a Mania, 
are * alſo, proper to be uſed, and to be repeated at In- 
tery "ey vx | | 

After repeated Purgation, in order to the Refrigeration of 
the Uterus and the whole Body, and to allay the Heat of the 
Humours, the following Bath will be of excellent Service, be- 
ing a. uſed during the Courſe of the Diſtemper : _ 


Take of Leaves of Lettuce, Willow, Water-lily, the Vine 
| | Purſlane, Navelivort, cach one Handful ; the Flowers of 


or the vari- 


Violets, Water - Illy, and Roſes, each tivi Handfuls : 
© Boil ther ali together for a Bath, which the Patient is to 


_ _ufe Warm, without ſweating, twice a Day, 
Aud after the Times of Eating, | 


But fihce an entife Bath cannot eaſily be continued for many 
Days togethet, a I at leaſt of the Decoction afore- 
faid, or 'even of ſimple Water, is frequently to be uſed quite 
tepid, or warm; for the 1 Part of the Cure confi in 
potently refrigerating the Uterus. . And this is confirmed by a 
remarkable Caſe related by Harvey in his Treatiſe de Partu, 
of a Woman of Quality, who was delicious for above ten Years 
from a Furor and Melancholia Utering. Aſter trying all manner 
of Remedies without Effect, ſhe happened A, - ſeized with a 
Falling down of the Uterus, which was not ſuffered to be re- 
placed till its hot Diſtemperature was throughly qualified by the 
external Cold. The Succeſs anſwered Expectation, the 
Lady recovered the perfect Ufe of her Reaſon in a ſhort time, 
after which the Uterus was reduced to its proper Situation. | 

For the farther Refrigeration of the Body, it will be conve- 
nient to drink, Whey for _ Days together. | 

In ſhort, all thoſe Remedies which are tbed for the 
Cure 12 1 * and Mania, are of Ser- 
vice, allo, in this Diſorder ; Reſpect being had to its Origin 
whether from Bile or n 8 5 0 - th 

To all the Remedies beforg-mentioned, may be added ſuch 
as are endued with a ſpecific Property of extinguiſhing and re- 
frigerating the uterine Juices ; among which are the following 


long before 


Preparations : 


Take of Leaves of theWater-lily, Willow, and Agr: O 

each four Handfuls ; Lettuce, Purſlane, —— — 

one Handful ; the F pur Fre cold Seeds, thoſe of Lettuce, 

White Poppy, each half an Ounce; Seeds of Dill, two 

Drams'; Flowers of Water-lily, and Violets, each one 

Handful ; Bruiſe them freſh together, ſprinkling them 

with the Juice of Lemons, and diſtil chem in Bane 

| Marie, and to each Pint of Water add a Dram of Cam- 

| 420 : The Doſe is an Ounce, to be taken frequent - 
y Bot ig "OE 


Or, 


| Of the ſorementioned Simples, or ſome of them, may be 

| le wee Decoction, which may be taken at ſeveral 

Doſes, ſweetened with Sugar, with an Addition of a little 
Cambliire, | | . 


* 


An Emulſion may be prepared of the Four greater cold Seeds, 
thoſe of Lettuce, and White Poppy, extracted with Wa- 
N the Water - lily, Lettuce, and W 
of Violets. | 


Opiates may, alſo, be preſcribed of the following Forms: 


Take Conſerves of the Flowers of Water-lily, Violets, and 
the Vitex, or Agnus Caſtus, each half an Ounce ; Con- 
ſerve of Roſes, an Qunce and an half; Stalks of Lettuce 

' Preſerved, one Ounce ; Coral, and Emerald prepared, each 
one Dram: Make them into an Opiate with Syrup of Vi- 
olets, and Water- lil. 3 


When the Delirium is at jts Height, Medicines which pro- 
cure Sleep are of greateſt Service, both internal and external, 
2 ſuch as are preſcribed for the Cure of the Fhrenitis and 

ania. | | 

During the whole Courſe of the Diſcaſe, cooling Clyſters, 
and gentle Cathartics are to be uſed, avoiding the ſtronger and 
more acrid Purgatiyes, which by Exagitation of the Matter 
contained" in he tetus, or its Veſſels, may cauſe an Exacer- 
bation of the Symptoms, as is uſually the Gt. | 
 Injeftions may, alſo, be made into the Uterus of the De- 
coction of thoſe Herbs which have been preſcribed for Baths, 
and other Remedies ; and with thoſe Injections Salt of Lead 


illow, with Syrup 


may properly be mixed, 5 r : 
1 *** of Oxycrate frequently adminiſtered are of good 


External Remedies ate cooling Liniments, applied to the 
Loins, Pubes, and Perinzum, prepared of Oil of Water- 
lily, Ointment of Roſes, or the White NN Ointment, 
with the Juice of Nighiſhade, Henbane, and Water · lily diſ- 
ſolved, with an Addition of a little Camphiree. 
A leaden Plate perforated is to be continually worn upon the 
2 neus. þ 3 4 5%. - + bo 
With 


With regard to the proximate Cauſe of this Diforder, fince 
the Evacuation of the acrid and corrupt Juices remove 
the ſame, the moſt proper Means would be, 2 — 
of the Diſeaſe, before the Fit of Deliriouſneſs becomes 
manifeſt, or in ſome more lucid Interval, to diſpoſe of the Pa- 
tient- in Marriage to a young and luſt » by whoſe 
Embraces the Uterus being ſatiated, the Matter con - 
_— in its Veſſels diſcharged, the Cure is effectually accom- 
1 may be pom of Leaves of French ! 
bruifed, with a little Myrrh, or Powder of Birthwort. 
are to be introduced while the Patient is in the Bath, that the 
Uterus may not be over-heated, and after an Hour's Time be 
removed, And ſoon after Injections are to be made into the 
Uterus of Whey, or a Decoction of Barley, with à 'litdle 
2 of . e Houſleek, or of Hemlock, which laſt 

erb is peculiarly recommended in this Affection. 

For In of the Juices, the following Bolus is of 
great Service: | | 


Take of Venice Turpentine, three Drams ; Troches of 
5 ric, half a Dram; Seeds of Carrot, Hemp, Powder 
of Wood of Alves, each eight Grains: Make them into 

a Bolus with Sugar. Jo | 


If the Diſorder continues, Cauteries are to be applied to the 
; ; for there is no Method more effectual than to derive the 
Matter to the inferior Parts by means of thoſe Drains. 

If the Spleen be affected with a Tumor, or Obſtructions, 
as is often the Caſe, it is to be treated with Remedies properly 
adapted to thoſe Affections. 

And, in the laſt place, becauſe the Brain and Heart are great 
Sufferers in this Diſeaſe from Vapours aſcending thither | Som 
the Uterus, proper Relief is to be provided for each Part ; the 

Brain is tobe eaſed as much as poſſible by Frictions, and Ligature 
on the inferior Parts, and Application of Copping-gfles to 
the Hips and Groins; and the Heart muſt be relieved by Epi- 
thems, both liquid and folid, ſuch as are preſcribed in R. 
of the vital Forces. Riverit Prax. Med. | 

UTERUS. The Womb. 

In inveſtigating the curious Structure of the Uterus, we ſhall 
firſt take notice of the ſur ny Force, or elaſtic Power, of its 
muſcular Fibres and Veſſels, which are capable of being incre- 

dibly diſtended, and of ſpontaneouſly returning to their former 
State. This is principally obvious in pregnant Women, whoſe 
Uterus is ſometimes incredibly diſtended by a large Feetus, or 

Twins, and the Secundines and Waters; but when theſe are 

excluded, the Uterus is again leffen'd, and contracted, fo as 

| hardly to be an hundredth Part fo big, as during Geftation : 

And though other Parts of the Body, ſuch as the Skin and Scro- 

tum, when diſtended by a dropſical Tumor, or the Stomach and 
Inteſtines when turgid, with Flatulences, are capable of yield- 
ing in a ſurpriſing manner, when acted upon by an interior 
Force, and of contracting themſelves into their natural State and 
ce, when that Force ceaſes ; yet this Power of Dilatation and 
ContraRion is no- where fo confpicuous as in the Uterus. Be- 
' fides, what is ſtill more ſurpriſing is, that though the Uterus, 
which, out of a State of Geſtation, is hardly equal to a Pear in 
Figure and Bulk, grows to fo valt a Largeneſs, yet its Thick- 
"neſs is not leſſen d by this Expanſion, but rather remains the 


endes no Part of the human Body is furniſh'd with ſuch 
numerous Veſſels as the Uterus. The firſt of theſe Veſſels are, 
the ſpermatic Veins and Arteries, which are contiguous to the 
Ovaria ; and, being in numerous Ramifications convey'd'to the 
Bottom of the Uterus, terminate there, which is ſufficiently ob- 
vious, from this, that, oy ory into theſe ſpermatic Veſſels, 
the Bottom of the Uterus is diſtended. After the ſpermatic 
Veins and Arteries, the next moſt conſpicuous Veſſels are, the 
Ramiſications of the Paget Artery and Vein, which run 
to the middle and inf 7 Part of the Uterus, as, alſo, to the 
Vagina ; to which, alſo, eſpecially where it is connected with 
the Rectum, are diſtributed the Ramiſications of the external 
hemorrhoidal Veins, which are by an Anaſtomoſis oin'd with 
the Ramikfications of the internal hamorrhoidal Veins; and, 
' which is particulatly'to be obſerv'd, theſe Blood - veſſela, copiouſly 
diſtributed through the Body of the Uterus, not only run every- 
where, in à winding incurvated DireQtion, but are, alſo, ve 
a) in Virgins, 8 8 _ ſuch as are not wi! 

11d ; notwithſtanding which, after Conception, in pregnant 
Wann, a Veſfels are ſo enfarg'd, both with reſpect to 
Length and Bresdth, that their ſmalleſt Ramifications become 


' capable of admitting a large Probe. ERS 
Ne the Lage Congeries and winding Direftion of the vel. 
eh in the Ufterds, there is fo remarkable and fingular a Con- 


1 


ſels, and not return d in a due Degree and Propor 


currence of hong Ct no-where fo frequent ald 


tan or unction both of arterial. | 
Velich 2 t Fri of the 2 
the ſpermatic Veſſels are blown up, the h ic are; alfo, 
3 when theſe are expanded, the for ſo too. 


F 
TH 


— 
5 


municating oval Cellule of different Bulks, which ICT 
and which, in 


ren Women, ae —— 
terus, e a pregnant Woman, when cut tranſ- 
verily, exhibits "arg and amo numberleſs Cavities : By means 
of this ſinuous and cavernous Conjunction of the V it is; 
that not only the Uterus in pregnant Women is | 
ed by the contain'd Blood, and its 


Feetus. 

Nor in this anatomical Conſideration of the Structure of the 
Uterus, and eſpecially of its Veſſels, are we to f t, that not 
only the hypogaſtric Veins, which return the 
meters as large again as the h ic Arteries, but, alſo, that 


the ſpermatic Veins do not run ſtrait, but ina winding manner; 


ſo that if were ſtretch'd out, their th would amount 
to ſome Eb be three times _ that of the ſpor- 
matic Arteries. All theſe Circumſtances — evince, that 
the Motion of the Blood through theſe Veins is flow, eſpecially 
ſince they are deſtitute of Valves, by means of which, in other 
Parts of the Body, the otherwiſe flow Return of the Blood to the 
Heart is greatly ed and aſſiſted. With reſpe& to the 
— 


Structure of the , it is, alſo, remarkable, that it is deſli- 
tute of Fat, with which other internal Parts are copiouſly co- 


ver'd, for this Reaſon, no doubt, leſt its Membrane, being fur- 
niſh'd with adipoſe Veſſels, ſhould hinder the free Expanſion and 
2 8 —— — dicult Phenomena, 

rom what has been ſaid, many di with 
reſpect to the natural and preternatural State of Women, may 


be more y explain'd ; many Errots in the pathologic and 


therapeutic Parts of Medicine detected; and a ſurer arid more 


compendious Method of — Diſeaſes, ariſing from Indiſpo- - 


ſitions of the Uterus, eſtabliſh' | 
To begin, then, with the moſt uſual Diſatder of this kind: 
It is ſufficieatly known, that, every Month, Women, from the 
time of Puberty till they are pretty far advanced in Years, have 
a ſalutary Excretion of pure from the Mouths of the Veſ- 
ſels, whether diſperſed through the Uterus, or the Vagina ; but 
when this Excretion is either totally ſuppreſs'd, tad Danes, ot 
returns at irregular Periods, violent and terrible Diſorders are 
produced; ſo that Phyſicians, in all Diſorders incident to Wo- 
men, ought to have a juſt and carefui Regard to the State of the 
Diſcharge. But in 13 Cauſes of this Eva- 
cuation, Phyſicians run into different go, fince ſome aſ- 
ſert that it is owing to a certain ſpecific Ferment z others, that 
it is produced by a certain determinate Effort of an intelligent 
Principle, endeavouring to expel what is diſagreeable to Nature: 
Others aſſert, that this Evacuation is produced cx Influence 
of the Stars, and eſpecially of the z whilit ſome main- 


tain, that it is the Effect of a Redundance of Blood, which is 


denied by others; becauſe, ſay they, by Veneſection, which 
hinders D Generation of a Plethora, this menſtrual Diſcharge 
cannot be totally remoy'd, or check d. 

But the P who carefully conſiders the mechanical Stru- 
Avre of the Uterus, with reſpect to its Veſſels and Fibres, will 
ealily perceive, that the true Cauſes, and even the Effects, of 
this periodical Evacuation, are expreflive of the greateſt Wiſdoat 
and Contrivance in Providence : For as the Uterus, on account 
of the numerous Veſſels with which it is furniſh'd, and theit 
winding Direction, as, alſo, on account of the L. ſur- 
ring — of which it is capable, affords a fit Receptacle 
for the redundant Blood; hence, if this vital Liquor in Women; 
who are always greatly diſpoſed to the Generation of a Plethora, 
is, in proceſs of time, gradually accumulated in i 

tion ; 
Veins, the vaſcular Sinuſes are fild and infarfted with it, till 


their Extremities, which terminate obliquely in the Uterus. 


too. much diſtended, at laſt open, and diſc a pure 
Blood into the Cavity of the Uterus, or the Vagina, 2 
— a ſuſh« 


Hence it is that 


Intention oug | 
to reſtore the Appetite and | Digeſtion, and, by ſalutary Ali- 


reditary and native Conſtruction of the ſolid Parts, and 


UTE 


' ® ſufficient Quantity of the dedundant Blood is evacuated, the 


Mouths of the Veſlels again collapſe, and are contracted; and 
the Plethora being diminiſh'd, the Circulation of the reſt of the 


Blood is render'd freer, not only through the Uterus, but all the 


other Parts of the Body. Thus, on account of the exquilite 
Relation every thing in the animal Oeconomy bears to the 
pews prong of the Blood, this ſalutary Evacuation is pro- 
Since,. then, a Redundance of Blood is the principal Cauſe 
of the menſtrual Diſcharge, it is ſufficiently obvious, that thoſe 
Phyſicians commit a terrible Error, who, in Caſes where the 


Menſes are ſtop d by previous Diſorders, or exceflive. Hzmor- - 
the venous Sinuſes, with which the Compages 


- abounds, are preternaturally diſtended by a thick ſtagnant Blood, 
by this means the Blood, being ſtrongly convey'd through the 


rhages from other Parts, endeayour to recal that Diſcharge by 
ſtrong, — and emmena Medicines; whereas their 
t rather to be, after the Diſorder is ſurmounted, 


ments, which are eaſily digeſted, and generate a haudable 
Chyle, to rouze and augment the depreſſed Sangulfication; 
11 this End is obtain'd, the Menſes again flow ſponta- 
neouſly, , 5 


But ſince the Structure of the Uterus, with reſpect to its 
Texture, contractile and expanſive Power, Largeneſs and Smal- 

Pecs to Age, he- 
 ciently knovyn, that an abortive Excluſion of the Fœtus rarely 


neſs, is not the ſame in all, but differs, with re 
ethod 


of Life, it is abſolutely incumbent on a Phyſician who endea- 


vours either to judge of, or cure Diſorders ariſing from the 


Uterus, carefully to inveſtigate the Nature and Diſpoſition of 


that Part, and afterwards to treat the Diſorder by proper Re- 


medies. Nothing is more frequent in Practice, than, when in 
Virgins, and tender Women, the Menſes do not return at their 
proper Periods, to adviſe Veneſection; and, after that, to pre- 
ſcribe forcing Medicines, and even ſuch as excite a violent Tur- 
geſcence and Commotion in the Blood ; by which means the 
miſerable Patients are thrown into a worſe State than before ; 
ſince a Chloroſis is brought on, and accompanied ſometimes 
with Convulſions, ſometimes with Diſtentions of the Limbs, or 
with ſlow Fevers, violent Head-achs, and other Diſorders, of 
a like Nature: This, in my Opinion, happens, for no other 


| Reaſon, than that the Suppreſſion or ſcanty Diſcharge of the 


Menſes derives its Origin from the tenſe Stricture of the Fibres 
of the Uterus, and the exceflive Smalneſs of the Veſſels, fo 


that they are difficultly diſtended by the Blood: For it is certain, 


from Experience, that young and tender Girls, by the Abuſe of 
Acids, or by the too free Admiſſion of Cold to their inferior 
Parts, whilſt they fit almoſt naked on the cold Ground, 
have contracted an anomalous State of the Menſes, accom- 
— with terrible Symptoms, and hardly capable of being 
cur'd, IEEE 

If an irregular State of the Menſes proceeds from this Cauſe, 
forcing Medicines are not only uſeleſs, but, alſo, prejudicial z for 
when the Veſſels are contracted, and cloſed up, and the Blood 


thrown into a quick Motion and Ebullition, a greater Infarction 


and Obſtruction, and a Regurgitation of the Blood to the more 
noble nervous Parts, will happen, and, by that means, produce 
Spaſms and Convulſions. Nor is Veneſection in the Foot, in 
other Caſes highly beneficial for the Alleviation of the Sym- 
ptoms, of any great Service; but frequently, on account of the 

reater Derivation it occaſions to the Uterus, confirms the Ob- 
firudtion, and hinders the Blood from being diſcharg'd from the 
Orifices of the uterine Veſſels. Almoſt the only Relief, in this Caſe, 
is found in tepid emollient Fomentations, and Baths, which relax 
the conſtricted Fibres. "This Intention is excellently anſwer'd 
by Baths of pure = Rain-water alone, or by thoſe of the ſul- 
„ Toeplitz Waters, ſeaſonably uſed ; but, internally, re- 


jecting all hot, acrid, and balſamic Subſtances, let the Patient 


drink mineral Waters; and, if ſhe has not an Opportunity of 
doing ſo, the next moſt efficacious Medicines are, neutral Salts, 
of an inciding, aperient, gently diuretic, and laxative Quality, 
exhibited in a ſufficient Quantity of ſome proper Liquor. The 
moſt conſiderable Salts of this Kind are, Borax, Szdlitz Salts, 
the Terra feliata Tartari, a Solution of Crabs-eyes, the Arca- 
num Duplicatum ; and, in Perſons of bilious Habits, Nitre is of 


uncommon Efficacy. But, if the Prime Jiæ are full of acid 


Sordes, the Liquor of the Salt of Tartar, with a ſmall Quantity 
of the Maſs of balſamic Pills difloly'd in it, affords the moſt ſur- 
priſing Relief. 

But as the Suppreſſion or ſcanty Evacuation of the Menſes 
ariſe principally from a Narrowneſs, Compreſſion, and Stricture 
of the Arteries of the Uterus, ſo exceſſive Diſcharges of this 


Kind derive their Origin from the too great Largeneſs, Relax- 


ation, and weaken'd Tone of the uterine Veſſels, and the Si- 
nuſes form'd by them in the Subſtance of the Uterus, and from 
the ſlow Return of the Blood through the Veins to the Heart, 


. occaſion'd by that means: For, if we except the Liver, there is 


no Part of the Body in Which the Motion and Return of the 
Blood to the Heart is obſerv d ta be fo difficult, as in the Uterus; 


the Texture of the Uterus. 
af the , Diſtenſion of the Uterus by the Fœtus, and the winding 
Direction of the hypogaſtric and ſpermatic Veins, the quick 
- Motion of the returning Blood is greatly retarded, the Reaſon 


which tiapperis not only on account of the perpendicular Situa- 
tion of this Part, with reſpect to the Heart; but, alſo, becauſe 
the Veſſels, and eſpecially the Veins, as we have already ob- 
ſerv d, run in;a very winding and incurvated manner, through 
Beſides, ſince, both on account 


is obvious, why the Diameters of the uterine Veins ſhould be as 


large again as thoſe of theit correſponding Arteries : So that we 
may reaſonably conclude, that four times as much Blood is con- 


tain'd inꝭ che uterine Veins, as in their Arteries. If, therefore, 
of the Uterus 


Arteries, and denied a Paſſage through the Veins, it by its 
Quantity and Force at laſt opens the diſtended Orifices of the 
Veſſels, ſo that their Contents are copiouſly diſcharg'd. 

From what has been ſaid we may eaſily underſtand why Vir- 
gins have more rarely exceſſive menſtrual Diſcharges, than Wo- 
men, who. have brought forth Children, or ſometimes pregnant 


Women, in whom an exceſſive Hzmorrhage from the Uterus 


frequently proves the true Cauſe of Abortion: For it is ſuffi- 


happens without an exceſſive previous Hzmorrhage fromthe U te- 
rus : For when, in pregnant Women, the venous Veſſels of the 
Uterus are preternaturally diſtended, by the copious Afflux of 
Blood, and when the Blood becomes grumous, and coagulated 
in the ſmall Cells of the Uterus, not only -the Orifices of the 
Arteries, but, alſo, the infarcted Sinuſes, being open'd, and a 
convulſive Motion of the Uterus and adjacent Parts, without 


which an Abortion is not eaſily produc'd, happening, the Ar- 


teries and Sinuſes diſcharge a large Quantity of Blood with Im- 
petuoſity, the Uterus becomes flaccid, the Placenta is ſeparated 
from the Filaments of the Uterus, and from the Apertures of 
the Veſſels, and, laſtly, the Fœtus, is excluded, two or three 
Days after the Hemorrhage. 

ence pregnant Women, if in the laſt Months of Geſta- 
tion Nature attempts an Abortion with an exceflive Hzmor- 
rhage from the Uterus, are often in great. Danger; nor is the 
Danger leſs, when the Excluſion of a mature Fœtus is pre- 
ceded by a large Diſcharge of Blood. It is certain from Ex- 
perience, that by this Misfortune, both the Mother and Infaut 
are expoſed to the moſt imminent Danger, ar d unleſs the latter 
is brought into the World, both are deſtroy d by the Hæmor- 
rhage which cannot be ſtopt; for ſo long as the Infant, whether 
mature, or only an Embryo is retained in the Uterus, the Ute- 
rus, with its Veſſels, is not only greatly diſtended, but the 
Orifices of the Veſſels, on account of the more impetuous 
Afflux of Blood to them, being more opened, diſcharge a 
greater Quantity of Blood, which flows continually ; whereas 
when the Feetus is excluded, though the Mouths of the Veſſels 
opened by the Removal of the Secundines, with which they 
were before covered, diſcharge a large Quantity of Blood, yet 
when the Diſtenſion of the Matrix ceaſes, the open Orifices of 
theſe Veſſels collapſe, and, upon their Contraction, the Hæmor- 
rhage ceaſes. In ſuch a Caſe, if we intend to preſerve the 
Mother, and prevent a mortal Hzmorrhage, nothing remains 
but to extract the dead Fœtus with all Expedition, or in the 
ſafeſt manner poſſible, to procure a ſeaſonable Abortion. This 


Doctrine is ſufficiently confirmed by Bhonius, in Diſſert. de 


Abortu ſalubri. 

Though violent Affections of the Mind, eſpecially Frights, 
or intenſe Commotions, and Rarefactions of the Blood, ariſing 
from violent Exerciſe, too hot Baths, or the Uſe of draſtic Pur- 
gatives, Emetics, Sudorifics, or Emmenagopues, are the fre- 
quent Cauſes of Abortion, yet unleſs the ſets of the Uterus 
are preternaturally diſtended, relaxed, and infarcted by a Re- 
dundance of Blood, and the Matrix ſubject to ſpaſmodic and 
convulſive Motions, an Abortion is not greatly to be dreaded. 
Hence we may juſtly reckon it an Error, not only in the Vul- 
zar, but, alſo, in ſeveral Phyſicians, who are of Opinion, that 
Boy Remedies infallibly procure Abortion ; whereas it is cer- 
tain from Experience, that Women of Pleaſure, when pregnant, 
cannot ſometimes obtain their wicked Ends by copious Vene- 
ſections, and the Uſe of draſtic Purrgatives, e, and 
* though when the Matrix is diſpoſed to a too 
ſpeedy Excluſion of the Fœtus, Abortion. is procured by the 
ſlighteſt Cauſe. It is, therefore, a ſingular Proof of the Good- 
neſs-and Wiſdom of Providence, that there are not found in 
Nature Remedies univexſally and infallibl 7 of procuring 
Abortion, ſince by their means n Ick urders might be 
committed. | | 

Nothing happens more frequently than that Women who have 
once ſuffer'd Abortion, are again eaſily _ to the like Miſ- 
fortune, at the ſame Period of their Geſtation. It is, alſo, 


certain from Experience, that generally ſatiguineous Maſſes, as 
large as an Hen's » together with a large Quantity of gru- 

mous Blood, are uded- from the Uterus before Abortion 
happens, which is a- manifeſt Proof, that the Strength and 

Elaſticity of the Uterus and its Veſſels, are ſo weakened by 

the precening Abertion, that they could not ſoon return to 
their natural State; for the ſo frequent Diſpoſition of the Uterus 

to Abortion is only to be accounted for from the exceflive Re- 
laxation and Dilatation of the Veſſels. And this Dilatation 

muſt be removed, and the Tone of the Veſſels reſtored by a 

prudent Phyſician, in the firſt Days or Weeks after Abortion, 

or natural Birth, by mild Laxatives, and temperate balſamic 

 Corroboratives, duly repeated, or by a proper Diet; or if the 
Patient is plethoric, and has conceived, by proper VeneſeQion 
in the firt Months of Geſtation; and unleſs theſe Meaſures are 

taken, this peccant State of the Uterus is not removed with- 
out great Difficulty ; for, what is carefully to be adverted to, 

too great a Redundance of Blood with reſpect to the Veſſels 

and Strength, to which Women of ſpongious , Habits, thoſe 

who are coſtive, and ſuch as lead a "ſedentary Life, are princi- 

pally ſubject, proves the material Cauſe of Abortion. Hence, 
if in the firſt Months of Impregnation the Blood is not by the pro- 
vident Force of Nature diſcharg'd from the external Region of 
the Uterus, at the uſual Period, which frequently happens ; or if 
too ſmall a Quantity of Aliments are taken into the Stomach,on 

account of Inappetence, Nauſea, Subverſion of the Stomach, and 
Uneaſineſs of the Præcordia, which in the firſt Months after Im- 
pregnation are very common Symptoms ; or if in Proportion to 

the redundant Blood VeneſeCtion is not duly performed, and the 

Patient's Body kept ſoluble by proper Remedies, the Fœtus rarely 

arrives at Maturity, and ſeldom is retained in the Uterus till the 

Time. . . | : 

ku ere is, alſo, another no leſs fatal Error in Practice, which 

is an Attempt by frequent Veneſections in the Arm, the libe- 

ral Uſe of refrigerating, or actually * wy pg ſuch 

iates, and Narcotics, to put an imprudent Stop to men- 

4 Jochial Diſcharges, either in Childbed Women, or 
ſuch as have ſuffered Abortion ; for by this prepoſterous Me- 

thod, and the Uſe of improper Remedies, the natural Strength, 
Tone, and Elaſticity, not only of the Uterus, but, alſo, of 

all the Sglids, are greatly, diminiſhed, and the Misfortune ren- 
dered either incurable, or far worſe than it would have other- 
wiſe been; for what to ſome may perhaps appear a Paradox, 


we rather affirm, that the ſame Method, and almoſt the ſame. 


Remedies,by which a Diminution and Suppreſſion of the Menſes 
are removed, are moſt beneficial for checking them when im- 
moderate, and reducing them to a natural State: For it is cer- 


- tain from Experience, that both an exceflive and too ſcanty. 


ſtrual Diſcharges, have been cured by a proper Uſe of hot 
2 cold . — Waters, Baths of nervous and emollient 
Herbs, uterine Clyſters, Preparations of Steel, the balſamic 
Pills, thoſe of Becher, and others made in the ſame manner, 
Baths for the Feet, and the Uſe of deterſive nitrous Salts ; for 


in both States the Tone of the Uterus is deſtroy'd, the Veſſels 


diſtended with Blood, the Circulation of the Humours through 
the uterine Ducts not free and eaſy, but intercepted by In- 
farctions, Obſtructions, and Stagnations; for removing or cor- 
recting which, the forementioned Remedies are very proper. 
We now come to conſider another Diſorder of the Uterus, 
which is to be derived from the ſame Structure of the Matrix 
we have already mentioned; for in the Compages of the 
Uterus, the Direction of the numberleſs Veſſels is winding 
and intricate, and the Circulation of the Blood through them, 
highly low and difficult ; ſo that it is not to be won, ered at, 
if, in conſequence of a depraved Nutrition, both the internal 
Surface, internal Cavity, Neck, or even Vagina of the Ute- 
rus, ſhould de preternaturally wn to fleſhy and fungous 
Excreſcences of various Figures, Bulks, and Structures, which 
ſometimes ſo augment it, as to reſemble a State of Pregnancy. 
Fibrous bloody Maſlts, and 
Membranes, are, alſo, more frequently -generated in the ute- 
rine Veſſels than any where elſe, and lay a Foundation either 
tor Sterility, or immoderate Hzmorrhages from the Uterus, 
which play £6" by Abortion. Concretions of this Kind 
are commonly called Moles, of which thete are various Species; 
by Lamſwerd diſtributed into Moles of Nutrition, and thoſe 
of Generation; but leſt theſe ſhould be confounded,as they eaſily 
are, we ſhall conſider their Difference ſomewhat accurately. 
Firſt, then, the Secundines, with a tender F cetus of one or 
two Months old, excluded by Abortion, is by ignorant Perſons 
taken for à Mole, becauſe it reſembles a fleſhy Concretion. 
Befides, though more rarely, globulous Maſſes formed in the 
Uterus itſelf, often create a Suſpicion of Pregnancy, and are 
frequently found- in ſuch Perſons when dead, or are excluded by 
2 preternatural Increaſe of the Motion and Conſtriction of the 
Uterus; beſides, it ſometimes 7 — that, a few Months 
- after Abortion, or a legitimate Delivery, Women who have 


ypoſe Concretions formed of 


UTE 


been judg'd pregnant, have diſcharg'd from the Uterus ſolid 
fleſhy Maſſes, of various Bulks and Figures, which, as they are 
deform'd, and reſemble a Mole; large Mouſe, or ſome othet 
Animal, are not only, by the Vulgar, aſtrib'd to Incaptation, 
and ſaid to be Moles, but; alſo, by fome Phyſicians, given out 
for preternatural Conceptions,ariſing from the Imbecillity of the 


ſeminal Fluid. Theſe Concretions are often carried in the Uterus 


for a Year, and longer ; and, by reaſon ofthe various Symptoms 
peculiar to the Mothe 

are generally. excluded on the tenth or eleventh Mon 

Mr. Ruyſch, in Obſervat. Auatomico- chirurg. 28. & 58. ſeen 


to have advanc'd a more ſolid and rational Doctrine, when be 


aſſerta, that all theſe Concretions ariſe from Pieces of the Secun« 
dines left after the Excluſion of the Fœtus, and firmly con- 


nected with the Veſſels of the Uterus; and that theſe ieces, 
being nouriſh'd by the AMux of the Blood, increaſe ; and, in 


Proceſs of time, becoming more compact, and hard, aſſume va- 
rious Figures, according to the different Compreſſion of the 
Uterus: For it often happens, that the Secundines are diſcharg'd 
dilacerated ; for which Reaſon, it is expedient; after the De- 
livery, to inſpect whether they are entite, or ſeparated ; For 
if any Portion remains, the Patient is often py ed to violent 
Symptoms ; for which Reaſon, the remaining Piece is to be ex- 
— expel'd ; which I have known ſucceſsfully done by a 
roper Clyſter, or by the Pilule Balſamice. But Maſſes of 
Blood, and membranous Fibres, by ſome call'd Polypuſes, are 
more . Ne obſerv*d, and theſe, being form'd in the dilated 
Veſſels of the pregnant Uterus, and at laft propel'd by the 
ſtrong Effort of the Matrix and adjacent Parts, frequently cauſe 
Abortion, which they either precede, accompany, or follow, 
Having thus traced the Difference, and inquir'd into the Ori- 
gin of Moles, we may the more eaſily determine that impor- 
tant Queſtion, Whether Virgins can be pregnant with Moles, 
For it is ſufficiently obvious, that the Species of Moles, ariſing 
from enlarg'd Pieces of the Secundines, can by no means be 
found in Virgins. Nor are the Pieces of fibrous and coagulated 


Blood, which are thought Moles, or Polypuſes, found in the - 


Uterus of Virgins, the Veſſels of which are very ſmall, and 
narrow ; but they are principally obſerv'd in pregnant and 
Child-bed Women, But it is neither unuſual, nor impoſſible, 
that fungous Bodies ſhould be produc'd, both on the external 
Surface, and in the internal Cavity, of the Uterus of a Virgin, 
who has been ſubjected to ſome external Violence, ſuch as a 
Fall from an Height on the Abdomen, as we are inform'd b 
Bartholine, Cent, 1. Hift. 95. and by Horftins, in Lib. 4. 
Marb. Mulier. Obſ. 39. Nor is it to be deny'd, fince it is cer- 


taing from Experience, that married Women, Widows, Wo- 


men advanc'd in Years, thoſe above Fifty, and thoſe of ſan- 

ine and corpulent Habits, have, after a long Ceſſatlon of the 

enſes, evacuated fleſhy and bloody Moles, ſometimes as large 
as an ordinary Fiſt, and of different Degrees of Soſtneſs and 
Hardneſs, accompanied with immoderate Effuſions of Blood. 
Of this we have Inſtances in Marcellus Donatus, Lib, 4. Cap, 
25. Job. Rhodius, Cent. 3. Cop, 53: and Rodericus a Caſtro, 
who gives us an Inſtance of this Kind in a Woman of ſeventy 
Years of Age. | FM | 
On account of the difficult and low Return of the Blood 
through the Veſſels of the Uterus, eſpecially the ſpermatic Veſ- 
ſels, which run into various Windings and Curls, like the Ten- 
drils of Vines, and, conſequently, make the Way to the Heart 
longer than it would otherwiſe be, it; alſo, happens, that, in 
the Uterus, and adhering Parts, eſpecially the Tubes and Ova- 
ries, there ſometimes happen Inundations of Serum, and aque- 
ous Tumours ; ſor never does the fluid and aqueous Part of the 


Blood ſooner recede from the reſt, than when it paſſes * | 


the Viſcera in a flow and languid manner; as is ſufficiently i 

vious in the Liver; for which Reaſon, in no Part are there 
more numerous lymphatic Veſſels obſervable, than in the Sub- 
ſtance of the Uterus and Liver, and adjacent Parts; and theſe 
lymphatic Veſſels, being, by the Afflux of the Lymph, diſtended, 
are rais'd into lar e Heis, or Hydatides, which being bro- 


ken, a Dropſy is ſometimes quickly generated, and a ſurpriſing. 


Quantity of extravaſated Serum d in the Cavity of the 
en. Thus Salmuthus, in Cent. 1. OG,. 38. informs us, 
that, . after a difficult Labour, he found many H ydatides in the 
Confines of the Uterus. Pechlinus, in O8/. 19. tells us, that 
he found the ſame in an hyſteric Patient, who dy'd pregnant. 
And Tulpius, in Lib. 4. Obſ. 45. gives us an Inftance of a Wo- 
man, in whom the Horns of the Uterus contain'd about nine 
Pints, or more, of Water and Pug, included in numberleſfs Ve- 
ficles. More Inſtances of this Kind occur in Schenchius, Lib, 2. 
05. 6, 7. Rolfinckius de Organ. Genital. Cap. 20. and Jydin- 
ham, 4 Hydrope. Harderus, alſo, informs us, that, in a 
Country woman, the Left Ovary contain d three Pints of a ſalt- 
iſh and, fetid Water, and that the Follopion Tube annex'd 


to it had a remarkable Hydatid on it. About twenty Years 
ago, I remember to have ſeen produc'd, in a Woman of forty 
„ Ii | Years 


r, create a Suſpicion of a true _— ; but 
But 


Years of Age, 

Swelling in that Part, accompanied with a tenſive Pain; and this 
Swelling was ſucceeded by a large Diſcharge of limpid Water, 
which was firſt evacuated with the Menſes ; and when the Diſ- 
charge' of the Blood ceas'd, that of the Lymph continu'd for 
half a Year, ſo that the Patient daily diſcharg'd almoſt a Pint; 
till, having try'd all Remedies in vain, the at laſt dy'd of a Con- 
ſumption, and flow Fever. 

I have, alſo, frequently obſerv'd, that a Dropſy is conceal'd 
under a State of Pregnancy, which frequently lays a Founda- 
tion for Phyſicians paſſing a fallacious Judgment; but I have 
ſeen pregnant Women, labouring under a Dropſy at the ſame 
time, preſerv'd by a copious Diſchaige of the Serum; but 
when the Humour is diſcharg'd into the Cavity of the Abdo- 
men, it proves mortal. Platerus, in Lib. 3. Obſervat. gives us 
a memorable Inſtance of a Woman who was afflicted with an 
Aﬀeites every time ſhe was pregnant. I myſelf have ſucceſsfully 
reftor'd Women, who, from a Cachexy, ariſing from irregular 
Living, and a Defe& of the Menſes, have fallen into a Swel- 
ling of the whole Body, accompanied with a Difficulty of 
Breathing, Drowſineſs, and Defe& of Strength: From theſe 

Women, after the Uſe cf the balſamic Pills prepar'd in my 
manner, and of the aperitive Salt, .a large Quantity of Water 

was evacuated, not only by py but, alſo, from the Uterus, 
both at the time of their Menſes, and out of it; and when 
this Water was evacuated, all the violent Symptoms were gra- 
one abated : Hence I am of Opinion, that dropſical Tumours 
in Women ariſe rather from a Fault of the Uterus, than of the 
Liver; and that when they ariſe from the former alone, th 
are more eaſily cur'd than when the latter is affected; becauſe 
there is a freer Diſcharge to the ſtagnant Serum through the 

terus. 

Hence it is eaſy to perceive the Reaſon why not only Virgins, 
but, alſo, married Women, are ſo frequently afflicted with a 
long-continu'd and uneaſy Diſcharge of Serum of various Co- 
lours and Conſiſtences, from the Uterus: For becauſe the Tone 
and Motion of the Matrix, which conſiſt in the equable Con- 
traction and Relaxation of its Fibres, are eaſily injur'd, and 
weaken'd, and the Motion of the Humours through the wind- 
ing uterine Veſſels flow and languid, and the Return of the 
Blood through Veins deſtitute of Valves, alſo, very flow ; not 
only Infarctions, and Stagnations of the Blood and Serum, eaſily 
ariſe in the Matrix, but, alſo, the ſerous and lymphatic Juice, 
becoming viſcid by its ſlow Circulation, prepares a Way for it- 
ſelf, and is diſcharg'd through the Orifices which every-where 
occur in the Uterus and Vagina. It is the common Opinion 
of moſt Authors, that this Humour is ſecreted from the Lacune 
of De Graaf, or the ſmall Pits remarkable about the Lrethra, 
and the ſmall Glands lodg'd there: But in theſe Lacune there 
is no Perforation found capable of admitting even a Briſtle ; but 
rather, on both Sides of the Orifice, and through the whole 
Subſtance of the Vagina, there appear more numerous Lacunæ, 
which eaſily receive half a Finger's Length of a Briſtle, and 
whoſe Ducts, when compreſſed, diſcharge a Liquor not unlike 
the ſeminal Fluid. See tr. Co Anatom. | 

But though theſe Glands, when greatly relax'd, may diſ- 
charge a copious Humour, yet they are not the only and ge- 
nuine Seat of a Fluor 2 there are far more numerous 
Paſſages, from which the Matter of the Fluor Albus, and the 
impure ſerous Liquor diſcharg d with and after the lochial Flux 
in Child-bed Women, derive their Origin. And though Mr. 
Ruyſch denies,that Glands have ever been ſeen, or their Exiſt- 
ence demonſtrated, in the Uterus; yet it is not to be doubted 
but the Serum may attempt its Diſcharge from the fmall Mouths 
of the Veſſels, which evacuate the Blood during the Menſes : 
For the celebrated Fantoni, in Anat. makes a memorable 
Obſervation, which is, that Air may be blown through the 
Veins of the Uterus into the Cavity of the Matrix and Vagina, 
and from the latter through the former. Beſides, according to 
de Graaf, and Hornius, Pores and ſmall Perforations are ob- 
ſerv'd in the Neck of the Uterus. Verbeyen, in Anatom. C. H. 
Cap. 33. &f» Tab. 17. Fig. 2, 3. informs us, that in a Uterus 
macerated in Water, and retain'd in a moderate Heat for ſome 
time, he ſaw many globular — not only in the interior 
Surface of the Vagina, in ſome form d into Cluſters, and 
elſewhere diſſeminated through it, but, alſo, in the inferior Part 
of the Cavity of the Uterus; and theſe Corpuſcles, be thinks, 
ought to be juſtly look'd upon as ſmall Glands, ſubſervient to 


the Secretion of a ſerous ang pituitous Humour. | 
This Diſorder, which at Sight appears ſo ſlight, as to be 
only eſteem'd a ſerous Defluxion, is, nevertheleſs, highly obſti- 


nate, and not to be cur'd without the greateſt Difficulty ; which, 
in my Opinion, is owing to this, that moſt Phyſicians oaly ſeck 
for the Cauſe of it in a y'd fication, a want of a due 
ſpirituous Quality in the Rlood, a Redundance of Serum 
whilſt, little ſolicitous to reſtore the Lone of the Uterus, and 
promote the briſk Cireulation of the Blood through it, they at- 


a violent Fall on 2 Region, 2 
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tack the Diſorder with AnticacheRics, Purgatives, and fuch Me- 
dicines as eliminate the Serum, omitting tives, which 


are highly. neceſſary, I, in order to remove this obſtinate Diſ- 
order, recommend the Uſe of balſamic Pills, prepar'd after the 
manner of Becher, of bitter Extracts, balſamic temperate 
Gums, and a ſmall Quantity of Extract of Aloes and black Hel- 
lebore, eſpecially if uſed with ſome chalybeate Medicine : For 
ordinary Drink, the Patients. ought to uſe a Decoction prepar'd 
of the Wood of the Maſtich-tree, the Roots of Sarfaparilla, 
Shavings of red and yellow Sanders, Currants, Hartſhorn, and 
Fennel-ſceds ; externally, —_— and Evening, balſamic Fu- 
migations of Maſtich, Amber, Olibanum, Tacamahaca, and 
artificial Cinnabar, are to be uſed; or, by means of a Syringe, 
the Aua Sclopetaria is to be injected into the Womb, or a E. 
uor prepar'd of the Root of Birthwort, the Herbs Mugwort, 
everfew, Agrimony, Silverweed, Myrrh, Maſtich, yrtle- 
leaves, and the Flowers of red Roſes boil'd in Red- wine; which 
roves highly beneficial, not only when 7 into the Uterus, 
ut, alſo, when frequently apply'd with linen Cloths to the 
Region of the Pubes. But to all theſe we prefer natural Baths, 
which, on account of their chalybeate Principle, are of a cor- 
roborating Quality; ſueh as the Waters of Lauchſtad, eſpecially 
when boil'd with nervous Herbs, which corroborate the Uterus ; 
ſuch as Baum, Mint, Origanum, Mother of Thyme, Clary, Ro- 
man Chamomile, and Marjoram ; for theſe, frequently exhibited, 
after the Uſe of Balſamics, and, when the Body is duly purg'd, 
are of ſingular _— not only in this, but in other Diſorders 
ariſing from a Fault of the Uterus, eſpecially if at the fame time 
temperate mineral Waters are drank. | 

But as the Diſorders of the Uterus, hitherto ſpecify'd, ariſe 
principally from its Relaxation, and want of Tone; fo there are 
others which derive their 2 from its exceſſive and ſpaſmodic 
Stricture: For the Matrix has this in common with all other 
Parts compos'd of muſcular and nervous Fibres, that it is, on 
certain Occaſions, ſeiz'd with Spaſms, and ſometimes even agi- 
tated with convulſive Motions : But as in the internal Orifice 
of the Womb, which is of an exquiſite Senſation, the Remiſſian 
of the Motions, ſo, alſo, the intenſe and preternatural Rigour, 
is principally perceiv'd in the ſame Part, becauſe it is in a great 
meaſure compos'd of nervous Fibres connected with each other, 
and running in a ſpiral Direction: For ſometimes an exceſſive 
Conſtriction of the internal Orifice of the Uterus not only ren- 
ders Birth difficult, but, alſo, unleſs relax'd by emollient Baths, 
Ointments, and Fomentations, abſolutely prevents the Exclu- 
ſion of the Fœtus. It is, alſo, certain, from Experience, that 
a raſh Admiſſion of Cold to the inferior Parts, eſpecially the 
Confines of the Uterus, during the lochial or menſtrual Diſ- 
charges, puts a Stop to theſe Evacuations. The fame Effect is, 
alſo, produc'd by Frights, which, as they are of great Efficacy 
in conſtricting, eſpecially the Fibres and Ducts of the external 
Parts, ſo this Influence is in a particular manner obſerv'd'in the 
nervous and muſcular Subſtance of the Uterus, and its Parts ; 
and frequently proves the Cauſe of Abortion, or of an exceſſive 
or ſuppreſs'd lochial or hzmorrhoidal Diſcharge. Emetics, acrid 

tives, and all Kinds of Poiſon, induce a great Change on 
the Uterus, and, by exciting Spaſms in it, eaſily procure Abor- 
tion, in Women of delicate Habits. 

It is, alſo, certain, that, in order to exclude not only the 
Feetus and Secundines, but, alſo, Moles, and Maſſes of coa- 
gulated Blood, it is neceſſary there ſhould be an intenſe ſyſtaltic 
or conſtrictory Motion of the Uterus, fo that its Bottom bein 
conftrifted and corrugated, its Orifice and Vagina may be dilated 
When, therefore, in Women in Labour from a Defect of 
Strength, this intenſe Motion and conſtrictory Force of the 
Uterus fails, Analeptics are to be us'd ; ſuch as — and 
the Oil and ſpirituous Water of Cinnamon; as, alſo, other 
Corroboratives, ſuch as the Eſſences of Amber and Myrrh, the 
Balſam of Life, the Spiritus Oleo ſus of Sylvius, and the Bezo- 
ardic Spirit of Buſſius; Emmenagogues, alſo, are of great 
Uſe, as Borax; and Vomits are, by ſome Phyſicians, greatly re- 
commended, in order to ſtimulate the Fibres of the Uterus to a 
oy _—_ _ | — | 

In contrary, when before or during the Labour, the 
Uterus is ſeiz'd with ſpaſmodie or convulſive Motions, - whic h 
often, either before or during th Birth, invert the natural Si- 
tuation of the Foerus, and when the Mother is afflicted with an 
intenſe Heat, it-is highly prejudicial to exhibit ſuch ſpirituous 
Subſtanees ; becauſe they hinder the Excluſion of the Infant, 
and excite a Fever, or Delirium, in the Mother : But, in ſuch 
Caſes, the moſt ſalutary Effects are produc'd by antiſpaſmodic 
ang ſedative Medicines, which check and allay the Impetuoſity 
of the Motions: The moſt conſiderable Remedies of this Kind 
are, Saffron, Caſtor, the Gall of an Eel, Powders of Vipers, 
of human Secundines, and of Worms; the P:lule 1/3ldeganſis, 
the Tops of white Lilies, and the Waters of the Flowers of 
the Lime-tree, of Elder, of the Egyptian Thorn, of white Li- 
lies, and of Primroſes. It is, alſo, expedient, in ſuch Caſes, 

I ; when 
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when the Patient is ic, to open a Vein in the Arm, 
immediately . before the Labour, the Nerves of the Ab- 
domen being 'd by the redundant Blood, the Motion, 


not only of the Uterus, but, alſo, of the Muſcles ſubſervient to 
the Expulſion of the Foetus, ſhould be ſuppre'd and binder d. 
Almoſt the ſame Method is to be us'd, when the Lochia are 
retain'd, in Pain ariſing from exceffive Stricture, which, in 
Child-bed Women, 5 from Pains of the Abdomen: 
When ſuch a Caſe ha „the lochial Di is Rot to be 
procur'd by forcing Medicines, but by Sedatives ; for which 
Reaſon, Etmuller, in Diſſert. de V Opt: Diaphoretica, * 
recommends Preparations of Opium for this ſe: But 1 
on account of a Diminution of the conſtrictory Force of the 
uterine Fibres, the impure and ſtagnant Blood is not, after the 
Birth, duly evacuated from the Urcrus, beſides internal Medi- 
cines which excite the Diſc of ſuperfluous Humour, no- 
thing is more beneficial than a Clyſtet 3 * of uterine Herbs, 
ſuch as Southernwood, Pennyroyal, Roſ » Mugwort, 
Baum, and Flowers of the Wall-flower, with the Addition of 
a ſmall Quantity of the Maſs for the balſamic Pills. 
here is, therefore, in the Uterus a conſtrictory and relaxatory, 
which, in my Opinion, may be juſtly call'd a periſtaltic Motion; 
for whilſt one Part is contraQted, another is dilated ; by which 
reciprocal Motion every thing preternatural is effectually ex- 
cluded from the Uterus. That Child-bed Women often com- 
plain of Flatulences burſting from the Uterus, is a Sign that 
a tenacious Humour, which, by the Heat, is reſolv'd into Va- 
urs, remains in the Uterus; and that in the Subſtance of the 
Matrix this periſtaltic Motion is till carry'd on : Befides, that 
this alternate Motion of the Uterus, juſt as it happens to the 
Stomach in Vomiting, is ſometimes inverted, is certain, from 
this, that the nee far or lochial Blood, uſually diſcharg'd 
through the Vagina, is, on certain ions, forc'd thro 
the Fallopian Tubes into the Cavity of the Abdomen, a Cit- 
cumftance which always mortal. An Inſtance of this 
Mr. Ruyſch has given us, in Obſervat. Anatomice-chirurg. OB. 
84, & 85. It is, alſo, to be carefully obſerv'd, that, when 
Fundus of the Uterus is cloſely contracted, and its inferior Part, 
together with the Vagina, too much relax d, the Matrix itſelf 
may be fo cont and ſubverted, that Mid wives are often 
decciv'd, and imagine that a Fœtus ſtill remains in the Uterus. 
See Ruyſch, in the Work already quoted, Ob. 93. Beſides, to 
the preternatural Motion of the Uterus, which is inverted from 
the external to the internal Parts, we ought, in my Opinion, 
to aſcribe thoſe violent and fatal Symptoms, which frequently 
afflict Child-bed Women, ſuch as Fevers, acute Pains, Con- 
vulſions, Deliriums, mortal Apoplexies, and Purples of the red 
and white Kind ; becauſe all theſe Diſorders derive their Ori- 
gins from the corrupted Blood which' © to be 
from the Uterus, repreſſed to the interior Parts, and becoming 
nant. | 
| crates expreſly aſſigns, as the Cauſe of theſe Diſorders, 
an — Paſſage of the Blood through the Uterus, in the 
following manner : 5 —— ee 72 the e 
<< and preſſing upon the iaphragen, uces a tion 
40 Reusten of the 1 F entering the ead, it 
gives Riſe to Madneſs, Epilepfies, a Catochus, and Apo- 
«6 nlexiesz when poſſeſſi the horax, it excites Coughs ; 
«6 when ruſhing into the Heart, it produces Palpitations, T re- 
«© mors, and ſometimes Syncopes; and when it enters the 
£ Nerves, it gives Birth to Stupors, Immobilities, and Palfies.” 
For all thoſe Symptoms, commonly call'd hyſteric, which fre- 
quently afflict Women, and have a great Agreement with the 
Symptoms of the ſpaſmodic and flatulent hypochondriac Diſ- 
order, ariſe principally from a Fault of the Uterus; for there is 
a great Conſent between the Uterus and the principal Parts of 
the Body; and this Conſent is not ſo much to be accounted for 
from the Communication of Nerves, and the mutual Concur- 
rence of the irregular Motions in the nervous Parts, as from the 
Syſtem of Blood-veſſels, and the diſturbed Motion of the Blood 
in them : For as in hyp ac Patients, when the Blood, 
g with Difficulty through the Liver, is accumulated in 
theſe Parts, eſpecially of the nervous Kind, ſuch as the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines, to which the Ramifications of the Feng 
Porta are diſtributed, it, by its Preflure and Diſtention, excites 
Spaſms, 2 ied with violent Symptoms, ſo, alſo, in 
omen, when the Blood, becoming ſtagnant, is not fre, 
_ conveyed through the Uterus, it regurgitates to the prinei 
Parts of the „ fuch as the Stomach, and 17 Oh 4 
reſtines, Head, and Thorax; where, according to the Diverſity 
of the Parts, it injures their Functions, and induces various and 
violent Symptoms. Hence the moſt ſkilful and ſagacious Je 
ſicians, in all Diſorders peculiar to Women, have 2 particul; 
Regard to the-Uterus, the State of the Menſes, and the Cir- 
culation of the Blood through the Veſſels of the Matrix ; 
whereas thoſe Phyſicians proceed in a prepoſterous Method, 
who preſcribe various Remedies, in order to remove the Sym- 


22 Blood, from the Uterus; 


medy. 
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ptoms 3 whilſt, at the fame time, they overlook the Cauſe and 
rig | 


n whence they eded. 
e now come to conſider the Conſent between the Uterus 
and the Inteftimem Refttum,' and hzmorrhoidal Veins, With 
reſpect, then, to the Sympathy between the Uterus and her- 
morrhoidal Veins, we muſt take notice of an anatomical Error 
common to thoſe who greatly extol Hzmorrhages and the he- 
morrhoidal Diſcharges, whilſt they imagine the internal 
hemorrhoidal Veins, which 'are Ramifications of the Pena 
Porte, diſtribute Branches to the Uterus, and eſpecially to the 
Vagina; whereas Sa/tzmanmus, in Differt. de Vena Porte, has 
clearly demonſtrated, that only the external hamorrhoidal Veins 
ſend to the Matrix and Vagina an incredible Number of ſmall 
Branches, connected with the internal He. orrhoidals by a mu- 
tual Anaſtomoſis: When this Connexion of the Veſſels is 
known, it is eaſy to render a Reaſon why, in plethoric Women, 
the Blood ſecks a Pall not only from the Uterus, but, all; 
ſometimes; from the Veins of the Anus: And when the Paſ- 
ſage this Way is precluded, the ſtagnant Blood not only pro- 
duces Tumours, called the blind Hzmorrhoids, but, alſo, 
2 Foundatien for more Diſorders; ſuch as oppreſſive ald 
Pains in the Os Sacrum, and other Symptoms familiat to thoſe 
who labour under a Suppreffion of the Hæmorrhoids. It is, 
alſo, certain, that in old Women, who have no longer their 
menſtrual} Evacuations, there often arifes, if not an hæmor- 
rhoidal Diſcharge, _ at leaft, an Effort of Nature that way, 
accompanied with the ſeveral Diſorders uſually accompanying a 
; Suppreflion of the Hemorrhoids. It is, alſo, owing to this 
Connexion of the Veſſels, that, in the firſt Days after Deli- 
very, _ Protuberances of the hxmorrhoidal Veins fre- 
quently ariſe in the Anus, and excite an intenſe Heat ; and 
theſe Protuberances certainly draw their Origin from the ſtrong 
"Efforts of the Patient, forcing a large Quantity of Blood to the 
Uterus and its Veſſels. | | ER Lo 
The Conſent between the Vagina and 1 Rittum, is 
ſufficiently obvious from this, that their Membranes are ſo 
Cloſely connected, and adhering to each other, that they 
hardly, by the moſt cautious Hand, be * without Di- 
laceration. This is the Reaſon why a Teneſmius, n Symptom 
familiar to thoſe labouring under 4 Dyſentery, eaſily diſpoſes the 
Vagina to fall down, and often proves the Cauſe of Abortion. 
Henee it is that acrid Suppoſitories, eſpecially ſuch as are pre- 
pared of draſtic Purgatives, contribute much to Abortion ; and 
that Clyſters, prepared of uterine, nervous, and gently-ſtimu- 
lating Medicines, are very efficacioas in expelling Moles, or 
| as, alſo, in recalling the 
ſes, or Lochis, when ſuppreſſed. 1 ſhall now ſubjoin ſome 
Rules and Cautions, highly uſeful in Practice. 


1. Pregnant Women, when ric, are by nothing better 
fortified againſt Diſeaſes, and the Furtus preſerved ſound, and 
vigorous, than by Veneſection, about the third, feventh, and 
ninth Months. - 8 | 


2. It is an Error to imagine that Veneſection in the Foot is 
prejudicial to nt Women, becauſe it procures Abortion. 
Ke Veneſe&ion is often uſed with great Benefit, when the 
Patient is afflicted with Pains of the Back, hyſteric Symptoms, 
or Sciatic Pains. 2 

4: Veneſection in a Suppreſſion of the Lochia, or when the 
Purples remain in the internal Parts of the Body, often prevents 
the r of ſpeedy Death, ff | 

4- The Suppreffion and Dimination of the Menſcs often ariſe 
from a'Plethora, which is removed by Veneſection; ſo that, 
immediately after it, the Pulſe becomes ſtronger, and the 
is more freely conveyed through the Ut | | 

6. When a_ continual or intermittent Feyer ſcizes either a 
pregnant or Child-bed Woman, Veneſection is never ptejudi- 
cial, but often highly neceflary. hogs i 

7. It is expedient; in the firſt Days after Labour, to exhibit 
the Pilulæ Balſamicæ, by the Uſe of which the Lockial Diſ- 
charge is not only. promoted, but, ao, many Sordes, collected 
during hy time of Geftation, fie mount y Stool,” 
8. Preparations of Raifins, Manna, Rhubarb, and Tartar, 
are mote proper for pregnant Women than other Laxatiyes. 
9, In order to more Sterility, Ju Intention of Cure 
is, to reſtore the Tone of the Uterus, and retuce the Me 
and Moon: of the Blood troogh the Matrs, f f 
10. Almoſt alf Diſeaſes, ariſing from a Diſorder" of the Ute- 
rus, if capable either of an Alleviation, or a Cute, require Ve- 
r 
artificial, du en tes, t ntt 
Sa 2nd the Uſe of 1 Waters 


. Peruvian, Bark, in Conjunction with other proper Re- 
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ently, apy a7 » proper Oey in Intermittenta, is rot preju 
diciab to pregnant Women, but ptoves a* moſt falutary 
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12. Obſtinate Diſorders ariſing from. a Fault of the Uterus, 
of ten require external Applications, ſuchas Fumigations, Injec- 
tions, uterine Clyſters, Fomentations, Epithems, and Baths, t hat 
the Virtues of eine may be the ſooner conveyed to the Part 
affected. | | 
13. Pregnant and Child-bed Women ought to be very care- 
ful with foe to their Diet, Regimen, and Method of Life. 
14. Pregnant and Child. bed omen ought carefully to 
avoid external Cold, and internal Refrigeration, by means of 
purgative Medicines, and all aſtringent Acids; nor ought they 
to ue too latge Quantities of Aliments. But as Reſt of Body 
is friendly to Child-bed Women, ſo it is prejudicial to ſuch as 
are pregnant, who ought for that Reaſon to uſe proper Ex- 
erciic, | . = | 

Or An\INFLAMMATION OF THE UTErvs. 
The peculiar Fabric of the Uterus, the ſurpriſing Elaſtici 
'of the Fibres of its whole Subſtance, the Number of its Blood- 
yeſſels, and their winding ſerpentine Direction, the glandulous 
and nervous Texture, together with the exquiſite Senſation of 
the Neck, and internal Orifice of the Uterus, are Circum- 
ſtances which render it ſubjeR to various Diſorders, eſpecially 
acute and dangerous Inflammations, together with Abſceſſes, 
and malignant Ulcers ariſing thence. Beſides, becauſe, not ſo 


much on account of the Communication and Senſibility of tbe 


Nerves, as the intercepted Motion of the Blood: through the 
fibrous and vaſcular Compages of the Uterus, its Motion in 
the other Parts of the Body, is, alſo, greatly diſturbed and 
perverted, hence there is a rae Content between the Uterus 
and the more noble Parts of the Body, ſuch as the Head, the 
Breaſt, the Præcordia, the Stomach, and whole nervous 
Syſtem ; ſo that when the Uterus is diſordered, or inflamed, 
violent Symptoms happen in the adjacent and remote Parts of 


the Body. | 
Among the other Diſorders incident to the Uterus, an In- 


flammation frequent! happens, and may be known from the 


trid. and 


Heat and fixed Pain in the Groins, accompanied with an acute 
Fever, a Pain of the Loins, and Jower Part of the Belly,. an 
Inflation of the Abdomen, à Stimulus to diſcharge the 
and Excrements; an Heat and n of Urine, together 
with other violent Symptoms in the Præcordia, Head, and 
Breaſt. Though the Moderns take little Notice of this Diſ- 
order, yet ſome of the Antients were very full and accurate 
in deſcribing it: Thus, Actins ſpeaks of it in the fol- 
lowing Manner: An Inflammation of the Uterus may 
ebe produced by various Cauſes, ſnch as Blows, Suppreſſions 
of the Menſcs, external Cold, Inflatious, Abortions, and 
« hard Labours. An Inflammation of the Uterus is ſucceeded 
++. by an acute, Fever, a Pain of the Head, and its Tendons, 
a Pain in the Bottoms of the Eyes, and in the Joints of the 
Arms and Fingers, a Detraction and Declination of the 

Fer of the Stomach in conſequence of its 
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| of the, Urines 7 
When the Sides of t 


its Bottom is inflamed, the 
.. 


is inflamed, there is a Pain in the 1 che Part of the Ab- 
men, | inger into the Vagina, 
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* ** a 
rus, Which is accompanied with an intenſe Fever, and a Train 
nt terrible ymptoms, whoſe Vehemence does not remit, often 
proyes mortal un the ſeventh, ninth, or eleventh; Day, eſpeci- 
ally when, the, White Purples > ga which are always a 
Had;Sigri, fince they derive their, Origin from à corrupted, pu- 
cent Blood and Serum in the Uterus, and 
corrupted and 


8 wof, that the Uterus is 
be ,matezial proximate Cauſe. of an Inflammation.of the 


Uterus is an. unequal Circulation of the Blood through the 
uterihe V eflels ; for when the ſmall Veſſels are obſtructed, con- 
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greater Impetuokity 


ſuſceptible of Blood. Hence ariſe: a Tumor, R 
Heat, together with a P 


rine 
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traced, : and rkg the Blood is with a 

and Swiftneſs convey'd.thrugh the adja- 
cent Veſſels, and their lateral Ramifications, -otherwiſe not 
edneſs, and 
relſure of the nervous Chat of the 
Uterus. The Uterus is diſpoſed to Inflammativns by: Blows, 
Contuſions, external Wounds, a Plethora, a Cacochymiy, a 
Suppreſſion of 85 Menſes, or Lochia, a copious Defluxſen of 
Blood to the Uterus, a difficult Labour, the: Pafions of the 
Mind, eſpecially Anger, and Frights, exceſſive Vomiting, or 
ſtrong Efforts to it, Refrigeration. of the lower Part of the Ab- 
domen after violent Exerciſe in plethoric Habirs, the drinking 
cold Liquors, eſpecially during the menſtrual, hæmorrholdal, 
or Lochial N Convulſive Colics, alſo, and violent 
2 and hyſterie Affections, produce Inflammations or 

terus. 3 

Inflammations of the Uietus are never more incident to Wo- 


men, than when they are in Child- bed; for, aſter the Birth, 


the Uterus freed from its Load, by its elaſtic Force is again re- 


duced to a ſmaller Space, and gradually contracts itſelf. Hence 


the. dilated Veſſels of the Uterus are contracted, the Blood 


contained in them is expreſſed from their open Mouths, before 
continuous with the Secundines, and evacuated under the Name 
of Lochia, to the great Benefit of the Patient, But at the 


ſame time, this Contraction of the Veſſels directs the Motion 
and Courſe of the Blood elſewhere, that is, from the Uterus 
and inferior Parts, to the ſuperior Parts and Breafts ; and this 
general happens about the third Day, with a conſiderable fe- 
rile Commotion, generally called the Mill Fever. If, there- 
fore, the Lochial Diſcharge is prevented by ſpaſmodic Strictures 
95 the Uterus, it not only excites a dangerous and inflammatory 
tagnation in the Uterus itſelf, but, alſo, increaſes this uſual 
onyeyance of the Blood from the inferior to the ſuperior 
tts, both with reſpect to its Vehemence-and Quantity. In 
this Caſe the ſpaſmodic Strictures of the Abdomen are violent, 


the Diſcharge of the Blood, or mucid Humour from the Ute- 
rus is ſtopt, the Patient becomes coſtive, the Feet are rendered 


cold, there is a Stimulus to diſcharge the Urine, which is eva- 


cuated with Pain ; the Countenance becomes red and tumid 


the Eyes ſparkle, certain Drops ſometimes tall from the No- 
ſtrils, the Mind is reſtleſs, the Sleep either none at all, or diſ- 


_ turbed with 3 5 5 Dreams; and at laſt theſe violent Sym- 


ptoms, a difficult Reſpiration, Deliquiuums, Convulſions, and 


1 3 Delirium, often ſuddenly put an End to the Patient's 
if 


Theſe Circumſtances ate. accurately deſcribed by Hipp:- 
crates, in Lib. 1. de Morb. Mulier. in the following Man- 


ner: ** If, ſays he, the Uterus of the Child-bed Woman is 


„ inflamed, the Abdomen becomes hot and large, there is a 
« Suffocation about the Præcordia; and when the Lochia are 
« retained in conſequence of Cold, the Uterus is diſtended. ?” 
And in Lib. 2. de Marb. Mulier. he tells us, That if an Ery- 
“ ſipelas happens in the Uterus, the Breaſt is affected by it, 
«© the Abdomen becomes tumid and cold, the Patient is ſeized 
« with a violent Fever and Rigor, breathes thick, and is ſub- 
« jected to Deliquiums and Weakneſs, a Pain of the whole 
«© Body, Dejectedneſs and Inconſtancy of Mind, The Diſorder 
„ aſcends from the inferior Part of the Abdomen to the Loins, 
% Back, Pracordia, Breaſt, Neck, Head, and Stomach, fo 
«© that the Patient ſeems dead. But tis certain from Expe- 
rience, that pregnant Women of tender and delicate Habits, 
prone to violent Commotions of Mind, ſubje& to ſpaſmodic 
and flatulent Diſorders, afflicted with an irregular State of the 
Menſes, or with Coſtiveneſs after Labour, eaſily fall into a Sup- 
preſſion of the Lochia, accompanied with a dangerous and acute 
uterine Feyer. Sometimes, alſo, an Inflammation of the Ute- 
Fus ariſes from a Retention of the Whole, or ſome Part, of the 
Secundines ; for when. the Secundines are retained, the Exclu- 
ſion of the Blood from the Uterus is not only prevented, but, 
alſo, the ſucceeding Putrefaction excites a Fever, or renders it 
worle, if already formed. Gps 

Now, as in all Inflammations the ſtagnant Humour, if not diſ- 
cuſſed, putrefies, and degenerates either into a ſphacelous, or 
ulcerous Corruption; ſo the fame, alſo, happens in Inflamma- 
tions of the Uterus. An Inflammation of the Uterus, which 
degenetates into a Sphacelus, is ſoon mortal, and is moſt inci- 
dent to Child-bed Women, in whom, when diſſected, the 
Uterus and Vagina are generally found hard, and of a dark- 
brown Colour. But an Inflammation of the Uterus, which 
terminates in a Suppuration, or Ulceration, is of a more chro- 
nical Nature, and happens principally out of a State of Child- 
bed. This ſuppuratory Inflammation of the Uterus is princi- 
pally incident to Women of ſanguine, ſoft, and ſpongious Hadits, 
eſpecially if they have been afflicted with a bloody Fluor Albus, 
and have put an unſeaſonable A* it by Aſtringents. It 
is, alſo, frequently incident to thoſe Women whoſe Blood is groſs 
| 5 | and 
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and impure, who uſe inſalutary Aliments, weet Summer Fruits, 


and Sweet- meats, who expoſe their inferior Parts to the Cold, eſ- 
pecially when the Body is ovcr-heated,who are aMiQted with Sor- 
row, who are prevented from fatisfying their Inclinations to ve- 
nereal Commerce by Enjoyment, who neglect uſual Veneſections, 

or who being old, lead a quiet and melancholy Life. And in ſuch 
Women the Inflammation happens more frequently in the Neck 
and internal Orifice, which conſifts of nervous Fibres ſpirall 
interwoven, than in the Bottom of the Uterus; for whic 
Reaſon there is an intenſe and burning Pain in the Pubes, ac- 
companied with a difficult Diſcharge of Urine. The Signs of 
an Abſceſs of the Uterus are by r in Lib. 1. de 
Morb. Mulier. enumerated in the following Manner : « If, 
« ſays he, the Uterus is ulcerated, Blood and Pus are dif- 
6 ed, a fetid Smell of the Parts ariſes, an acute Pain 
<« ſcizes the Loins, Groin, and lower Part of the Abdomen. 
« The Pain aſcends upwards to the ſoft Parts of the Sides, 
the Ribs, the Scapulz, and ſometimes to the Clavicles. 
4 The Patient is ſeized with a violent Head-ach, and Deliri- 
« um: But, in Proceſs of Time, ſhe becomes tumid, weak, 
« ſubject to Deliquiums, flight Fevers, and Refrigerations ; 
« but her Legs are more conſiderably ſwelled than the other Parts 
« of her Body. This Diſorder ſucceeds Abortion, if the cor- 
„ rupted and putrefied Humours left behind are not duly eva» 
* cuated, and the whele Body is exceffively hot. It is, alſo, 
<< brought on by uterine Fluxes, the Matter of which is of an 
« acrid or bilious Quality. But for the moſt part, an Ulcer 
of the Uterus degenerates into a Gangrene and Sphacelus, and 
by that means proves mortal, It ſometimes, however, happens, 
that an Apoſtem formed in the Uterus, breaks internally, and 
a white fetid Sanies is copiouſly diſcharged, by which means 
the Patient is preſerved. See Foręſtus, Lib. 28. Ob.. 44. 

If the exterior Part of the Uterus is inflamed by external 
Cold, the Inflammation eaſily degenerates into aScirrhus, which 
becoming ulcerated, is juſtly called a Cancer of the Uterus, and 
is incurable. It, alſo, frequently happens, that the Glands 
about the Neck of the Uterus, and eſpecially its internal Ori- 
fice, are changed into a Scirrhus, which at laſt, degenerates 
into an ulcerous Inflammation, which, like an ulcerated Can- 


cer, is, alſo, incurable. Though the Moderns have taken lit- 


tle Notice of this Diſorder, yet I have frequently ſeen Inſtances 
of it, and found it accompanied with the ſame Symptoms, ex- 
actly enumerated by Aetius, Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 4. C.94. in the fol- 
lowing manner: ( Cancers in the Uterus are ſometimes with, and 
« ſometimes without, an Ulceration ; an hard, unequal, pro- 
« minent Tumor, of a diſagreeable, red, and ſometimes ſub- 
cc livid Colour, is found about the Mouth of the Uterus. 
«« There is a violent Pain in the Groins, ſuperior Part of the 
„Abdomen, and Loins, whilſt the Parts, originally affected, 
can hardly bear to be touched, or treated in the different 
« Manners neceſſary for a Cure. But if the Cancer is of the 
<« exulcerated Kind, beſides Pains, Hardneſs and Tumor, cor- 
c roded and unequal Ulcers appear, which have generally 
« ſordid, tumid, and whitiſh Lips, and are covered with un- 
« ſeemly Cruſts. But the Ulcers which ſeem moſt pure, ap- 
c pear feculent, livid, red, and bloody. From ſuch Ulcers 
ce there is continually diſcharged a thin, aqueous, black, or yel- 
<« Jow fetid Sanies, and ſometimes Blood, accompanied with the 
« other Signs of an inflamed Uterus. This Diſorder, accord- 
ing to Hippocrates, is incurable ; but it is to be 1 by 
Inſeſſions prepared with Fenugreek and Mallows, and by Ca- 
taplaſms of a like Nature. | | 


The CURE. 


As an Inflammation of the Uterus is never more frequent 
than in Child-bed Women, and after Abortion, and is brought 
on either by the unſkilful Management of Midwives in diffi- 
cult Labours, and their too rough handling the Mother, or 
by the violent Efforts during Labour, which force the Blood, 
eſpecially of the impure Kind, to the Utetus, or by an Ob- 
ſtruction of the Lochia, by means of Pains,” hyſteric Spaſms, 
a Fright, or Refrigeration, it is neceſſary, both for the Pur- 
poſes of Prevention, and Cure, that the Phyſician ſhould be 


well acquainted with all theſe Cauſes. © But becauſe it is far prom 


more eaſy to prevent” this Diſorder when approaching, than to 


to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to put a timely 
prevent its Approach if poſſible. beer 

Without conſidering thoſe Diſorders of the Uterus, which 
are brought on by external and violent Cauſes, we ſhall only 
obſerve, that nothing more frequently occurs 1 Practice, than 
an inflaniniatory Fever of the Uterus after Labour, on acebunt 
of a tov ſcanty, or totally ſuppreſſed Diſcharge of the Lochia. 
Hence the Phyſician is in the firſt Days after Delivery, to take 
| care that the Lochia be duly evacuated ; for which Purpoſe he 
is to direct his principal Iatentions to the Removal of thoſe 


cure it When preſent, the Phyſician ought, by all 4 


MI 


| rey Subſtance, is to be expelled from the Uterus. 
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Cauſes which obſtruct the Lochial Flux. Now it is ſuSiently | 


certain, that during a long and violent Labour, there is ſo vio- 
it a Commotion and 'Exagitation both of the ſolid and 
fluid Parts, that from the erg of the Pulſe, the Heat of 
the whole Body, the Thirft, and Inquietude, we may juſtl 
conclude that a Fever is preſent, during which febrile Com- 
motion, little or none of the putrid and bloody Recrements is 
evacuated from the Uterus. Hence, after the Labeur, the 
Phyfician is to uſe his Endeavours to compoſe and mitigate this 
impetuous Commotion of the Parts. This Intention is beſt 
anſwered by keeping the Patient in a State of Reſt, the Uſe of 
a temperate diaphoretic Regimen, and the Exhibition of dilu- 
ent and gently cooling Medicines. But becauſe during Las 
bour, which is only performed by ſpaſmodic and eonvulſive Stric- 
tures ariſing from the ſpinal Marrow, the Spaſins, and painſul 
Strictures, are by Conſent, convey'd to the Inteſtines ; and 
becauſe theſe Strictures remain fome time after the Labour, 

in conſequence of the ſame Conſent, by conſtricting the muſ- 
cular and nervous Fibres of the Uterus, obſtruct the free Cir- 
culation of the Blood, the Phyſician is therefoze carefully to 
allay and ſooth them ; For this Purpoſe, F 


Take of the Pulvis Marchionis, and Crabs-eyes, each one. 
Dram; of diaphoretic Aotimony, half a Dram; and of 
pure Nitre, ſixteen Grains: Reduce to a Powder; of 
which the fourth Part is to be taken for a Doſe, adding, if 
the hyſteric Spaſms are at the ſame time very violent, tour 
or ſix Grains of the Powder of Caſtor, to be taken in the 
Water of common Chamomile-flowers diſtilled with Ale 
prepared of Wheat. | 


This Intention is, alſo, anſwered by the Oil expreſſed with- 
out Fire, from recent ſweet Almonds, which either alone, or 
mixed with a fourth Part of Sperma Ceti, may be exhibited to 
the Quantity of an Ounce, or half an Ounce, in Broth pre- 
pared of Pullets, or in Water-gruel. Externally the whole 
Abdomen is to be anointed with a Liniment thus prepared: 


Take of the Oils of Dill, Chamomile, and white Lilies, 
each one Ounce; of the Oil of Caraway, two Drams ; 
or of the Oil of Camphire, one Dram: Make into a Li- 
niment, for anointing the Abdomen ; after the Uſe of 
which, apply a warm folded Cloth. | 


When the febrile Motion is thus compoſed, in order to pro- 
mote the Lochial Diſcharge, there is hardly any more efficaci- 
ous Medicine, than the Maſs of Pills prepared in Imitation of 
Becher's, of bitter Extracts, reſinous temperate Gums, and 
Aloes duly correfted. On the ſecond Day, therefore, after 
Delivery, let fifteen Grains of this Medicine, in the Form of 


Pills, other Circumſtances being alike, be exhibited in the 


Morning or Evening, and continued for five or eight Days, ac- 
cording as the Circumſtances of the Patient require. This is 
an hi 9 mild and proper Evacuant; ſor by corroborating the 
Tone of the Inteſtines and Uterus, which is weakened by the 
exceflive Diſtenſion, and at the ſame time, by gently ſtimu- 
lating, it frees the Abdomen and Inteſtines from Sordes, 
and the Uterus from ſtagnant and corrupted Blood, by which 
means it excellently prevents the Inflammation, the Fever, and 
other violent Symptoms ariſing from a Retention of the recre- 
mentitious Sordes. This Medicine is, alſo; of ſingular Uſe 
when the Secundincs, or any Part of them, or any other fo- 
ut if the Intentions of the Phyſician are not anſwered by 


theſe means; if a continual Fever preys upon the Patient; if 


her Abdomen is diſtended with Flatulences; if the Lochia are 


retain'd, and violent A* conveyed to the ſuperior Parts, 
another Method is to be uſed ; for the Redundance of Blood 
accumulated during Geſtation, is to be diminiſhed by: Venes. 
ſection, not in the Arm, but in the Foot; for Spaſms often” 
ariſe from an exceſſiye Diſtenſion of the Veſſels, and the Quan- 
tity of the ſuperfluous Blood by m—— the Compages of the” 
Uterus, diminiſhes and prevents its ſyſtaltie and and expulſive 
Power. Hence Veneſection is of the greateſt Importance to 
ote the Lochial Diſcharge, and prevent Inflamviations; 
As in France 14 1 ion is r 41 — Putpoſe - 
than it ought, ſo in Germany it is rej ; at mam 
die of an Fo Feyer of dra might: have 
been er et fox e VeneſeRtion,; ... 
Bldes Veneſection, when an inflammatory Fever is already 
ent, the ſtagnant Blood is to be put in Motion, the-thiek - 
zours rendered fluxile, and the Stagnation diſcuſſed: In 
order to ohtain this End. I 7x os od 5 on 
Sku { ' , { UOTITUOERI £/1194114% L 
Take of the Waters of Chervil, Carduus Benedictus, Scor- 
dium, Elder-flowers, Egęyptiun Thorn-flowers, and dis 
ſtilled 12 each one Qunee- and ap half ; of Crabs- 
* a® | ; eye, 


/ 
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eyes, one Dram and an half ; of diaphoretic Antimony, 
or Bezoardic Mineral, half a Dram ; of the Spiritus Ni- 
tri Dulcis, or the Anodyne Mineral Liquor, twenty 
Drops; and of the Syrup of Carduus Benedictus, two 
' Drams: Make into a Mixture; of which let the Patient 


take two or three Spoonfuls every two Hours, 


For ordinary Drink let her uſe weak Broth prepared with 
Fowls, the Roots of Vipers-graſs, and Succory, together with 
the Shavings of Hartſhorn, adding at Pleaſure the Juice of 
Oranges. 15 is, alſo, expedient now -- and-then to exhibit 
an Infuſion prepared of the Herbs Pauls Betony, Scabious, 
Sow- thiſtle, the Flowers of Clary, and common mile, 
together with the Seeds of Fennel; nor are we to omit the 
temperating and reſolvent Powders prepared of Crabs-eyes, a 
Solution of Crabs-eyes, Nitre, and Sal Polychreſtus, Pow- 
ders of this Kind are commodious, interpoſed with Becher's 
Pills, or others like them, in order to promote the Lochial 
Diſcharge, and derive the Impetus of the Blood from the Head. 
Clyſters are, alſo, to be uſed, and may conſiſt either of ſweet 
hey, or Decoctions of the Flowers of common Chamomile, 
the Herbs Mugwort, Sage, Clary, and French Mercury, with 
an Addition of Honey, Nitre, and the Fat of Hens. 

When out of a State of Child-bed, in Women of impure 
Habits, various Cauſes concur to produce an Inflammation, 
not ſo much in the Bottom as in the Neck of the Uterus and 
Vagina, beſides the internal Remedies already mentioned, ex- 
ternal Medicines are, alſo, to be uſed, ſuch as Epithems ap- 
plied to the Region of the Pubes, uterine Injections prepared 
of proper Ingredients, Peſſaries, and, on account of the Vi- 
cCinity of the Parts, Suppoſitories introduced into the Anus. 

An Epithem may be prepared thus ; | | 

Take of the Aqua Sclopetaria, four Ounces ; of the Eſſence 
of Saffron, and camphorated Spirit of Wine, each two 

Ounces ; and of Nitre diſſolved in Elder-flower Water, 

one Dram; and, according as Circumſtances require, let 

theſe be mixed with Vinegar of Rue, or of Scordium, 
and applied with ſeveral Folds of Linen Cloth. 


For an Injection I commend either Womens, or Aſſes Milk 
boiled with Elder- flowers, Myrrh, and Saffron, adding a little 
Nitre. The moſt uneaſy Symptom of this Diſorder, which is 
a Teneſmus, is, beſides, by emollient Inſeſſions, excellently alle- 
viated by Oil of ſweet Almonds, or a Mucilage of the Seeds 
of Flea-bane, or Fenugreek ; two Ounces of which, with 
an Addition of twelve Grains of the Extract of Saffron may 
be injected into the Anus; and all theſe Remedies are ufeſul 
when the Inflammation has degenerated into a Suppuration, 

It, alſo, frequently happens, that when a long- continued 
Fluor Albus, eſpecially of the bloody Kind, is ill treated, or 
prepoſterouſly ſtopt, the Uterus is with a Tumor, Pain, 
and inflammatory Fever, which ſometimes terminates in a 
Suppuration. In this Caſe the Cure is highly difficult and per- 
plexed, eſpecially when the Matter flows not from the external 
Glands, but the internal Subſtance of the Uterus. When this 
Diſorder is chronical, I know nothing more efficacious than 


the mild Empſen and Caroline Waters, which not only effectu- 


ally diſſolve the ſtagnant Humours, but, alſo, corroborate the 
Part affected. But the Patient is to abſtain from aſtringent 
Baths, and from the ſtronger Caroline Waters, which on ac- 
count of their calcarious and chalybeate Earth, are of an 
aſtringent and repellent Nature. But Inſeſſions prepared of 
uterine and aromatic Herbs, boiled in ſweet Water, are very 
beneficial. When the Veſſels are thus relaxed, and the Hu- 
mours diluted, we may with Advantage exhibit. the Pilulaæ 


Becherianæ, which are the moſt conſiderable. of all the ute- 


rine Specifics. Nor is Hippecrates's Method of curing an Ulcer 
in the Uterus to be rejected, which in Lib. 1. de orb. 
3 us i ys } wi 77 „When 
4 this Diſorder happens, e Paticntgn large Quantities 
« of warm Water, and apply tepid; Subſtances to the Part 
« affected. But if Pains poſſeſs the ſuperior Parts, the whole 
4 Body is to be fomented, and a purgative Potion exhibited; 
and, if boiled VINE be.had, let the Patient drink it for 
„ five Days: But if Whey cannot be had, let her drink boiled 
«« Aſſes Milk for three or four Days. After the. Uſe of the 
„ Whey or Milk, let her drink Water, and wie proper Ali- 
<> ments, ſuch as tender and recent Mutton, the Fleſh of Fowls, 
« Beet, and Gourds; but ſhe is carefully to abſtain from all ſa- 
4 line, acrid,: and Sea Subſtances, as, alſo, from the Fleſh of 
% Goats. And certainly Whey, and Aſſes Milk, are highly. 
beneficial, not only in obtunding the Acrimony., of the Hu- 
mours, but, alſo, in 8 the heQic 'Heats, Rauch, 
Patients labouring under this Diſorder, are greatly afflicted. 
An Inflammation of the Uterus induced by an external 
Cauſe, and accompanied with à Fever, a Pain of the Groins, 


a difficult Diſcharge of Urine, and Spaſms in remote Parts, 
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calls for Veneſection, not only in due time, | repeat 
ed firſt in the Arm, and then in the Foot. 1 J 8. 
Inflammation, it is, alſo, requiſite the Body ſhould be rendered 
ſaluble W 1 which in all Diſorders of the Uterus, ate 
of ſingular Uſe. Externally we are to woly n Plaiſter pre- 
red of Melilot, two Ounces ; Sperma Ceti, half an Ounce ; 
Drams ; Saffron, one Dram ; and 
Camphire half a Dram ; not omitting the internal Exhibition 
of mild, diaphoretic, and diſcutient Medicines, | 
Since many Child-bed Women die of an uterine Fever, eſpe- 
cially if they contain a large Quantity of groſs impure Blood, 
hence it is certainly of great Importance, in order to prevent 
theſe capital Diſorders, for pregnant Women, partly by a 
ſalutary Regimen, and partly by proper Remedics, to preſerve 
both their Solids and Fluids in a due Temperature, Quantity, 
and Equilibrium of Motion ; for ſuch as is the Nature of the 
Patients, even of Child-bed Women, ſuch is the Struggle of 
Nature againſt the Diſeaſe, and ſuch is the Cure, in which 
Nature does more than Art. In order therefore to prevent this 
terrible Diſorder, it is neceflary that Women, during Geſta- 
tion, ſhould conſult their Health both by ſeaſonable Veneſec- 
tions, and proper Laxatives, eſpecially B date of Rhu- 
barb, They ought, alſo, to uſe a moderate Diet of a laudable 
Kind, preſerve a due Tranquility of Mind, and drink diluting 
Potions, which have a Tendency to ſupport and promote Per- 
ſpiration. Beſides, as Inflammations of the Uterus in Child- 
bed Women, eſpecially thoſe of ſanguine Conſtitutions, and 
thoſe who in the laſt Months have neglected Veneſection, fre- 
ty proceed from hot and ſpirituous Liquors, aromatic 
ines, and ſuch as are impregnated with Saffron, both Nurſes 
and Patients are to be ſeriouſly adviſed to abſtain from theſe 
Liquors, which exagitate the Blood, and rather by Veneſection, 
and the Uſe of Baths, for two or three Weeks before the La- 
bour, to procure a free Circulation of the Blood through the 
Uterus, and its eaſy Diſcharge after Delivery. - 

In no Diſorder are Commotions of Mind, eſpecially by 
Frights and Anger, ſo prejudicial as in Inflammations of the 
Uterus. Nor is Refrigeration of the Abdomen and Groins in 
any Caſe ſo hurtful, as after Abortion and Delivery ; for Child- 
bed Women, on account of the Solution of Continuity in 


2 


um Ammoniac, two 


their Fibres, the Dilaceration of the Veſlels, and the Extrava- 


ſation of the Humours, are to be conſidered as Perſons ſeverely 
wounded. But it is ſufficiently known how eaſily theſe Cauſes 
may induce an Inflammation of the wounded Part, and conſe- 
quently of the Uterus. Hence, not only Child-bed Women, 
but, alſo, thoſe who labour under any Diforder of the Uterus, 
are to be carefully adviſed to abſtain from ſuch hot and ſpiritu- 
ous Liquors | 

In order to promote the ſuppreſſed Lochial Diſcharge, we 
are never to exhibit draſtic Emmenagogues, ſuch as Prepara- 
tions of Saffron, Myrrh, Amber, Aloes, or hot Aromatics, or 
ſaline Pong. edicines, much leſs, if immediately after 
their Labour, there is ſtill an Impetus of the Motions ; for 
theſe rather increaſe the Fever, heighten the Spaſms, condenſe 
the Blood in the Uterus, by carrying off its moiſt Parts, which 
renders it unfit for Evacuation, and dry and obſtruct the 
Emunctories more than they were before. But, when the 
Spaſms begin to be relaxed, the Pains to remit, and the Pores 
to become open, then moderate Emmenagogues, and ſuch 
Medicines as reftore the Tone of the Parts, are to be exhibited. 
The beſt of this Kind arg, Solutions of Amber, Myrrh, Rhu- 
barb, and Saffron, not with Spirit of Wine, but with an aque- 
ous and lixivious Menſtruum ; as, alſo, 


Doſes. 


vident Nature by profuſe Sweats, or 
Stools, in ſome meaſure, makes Amends for the Ceſſation or 
ſcanty Diſcharge of the 2 55 we are to abſtain from ſuch 
Medicines as excite the Lochial Evacuation. 
Wben a viſcid, yellow, and bloody Humour is evacuated, 
it is a pretty ſure Sign, that the Subſtance of the Uterus is in- 
jured, and that an Inflammation and Ulceration are approach- 
ing. In order, therefore, to prevent an ation, or re- 
move it when alrealy preſent, frequent Purgings with Rhubarb, 
'Famarinds, and Manna, are both ſafe wh ens ry, in order 
> divert the peccant Humour from the Uterus. This Prac- 
kl of ſuch 1 ce to the . Furgſtus, in Lib. 
Age O. 48. tells us, that he cured a Woman of Diſtinction 
0 = in the 


b 

us 3 | 

five Ounces of a Decoction of Sena, Epithy mum, red Roſes,and 
into the 
Uterus. 


giving ber every fourth Day, 


Indian Myrobalans, edulcorated with Suga 
the fame dime, to have abſtergent Decoctions inſected 


UV1 


Uterus. If an Ulcer of che Uterus is curable, after the Uſe of 
tle Purgatives for ſome Days, a Decoction of Sandets; Ma- 
ich-tree, Sarfaparilla, Mint, —.— Liquorice- root, and 
Roſe- wood, drank for twenty-five 2 
men, is of conſiderable Service. Sylvaticus, Cent, 
O8/. 48. | 
hen an Ulcer of the Uterus refembles the Nature of an 
ulcerated Cancer, a putrid Sanies, with 
Shreds of the Uterus, are evacuated with a fetid Smell, intenſe 
Pain, and a Train of violent Symptoms; and, in this Ca 
Diſorder is generally incurable ; demulcent and lenitive Medi- 
cines arc, however, only to be uſed. If any Hope of a Cure 
ſtill remains, I recommend the drinking of Milk, eſpecially that 
of Aſſes; as, alſo, the Uſe of temperate mineral Waters; 
ſuch as the Solteran Springs, and thoſe of Wildungen; inter- 
ſing, Morning and Evening, a Bath of ſweet Water with 
— in which the Patient is to ſit for an Hour, or longer. 
No actid, hot, and ſtimulating Medicines, are to be exhibited 
internally. In Abſceſſes, and Ulcers of the Uterus, we are, 
alſo, cautiouſly to uſe Aſtringents and Repellents, ſince by theſe 
a Scirrhus is eaſily induced. Injections of Goats Milk, Saf- 
fron, and Elder-flower-water, produce excellent Effects. Hip- 
tes recommends the Uſe of Cabbage ; but the Juice of red 
ts, frequently injeRed warm, is better. 

An exulcerated Cancer 'of the Uterus is frequently accom- 
panied with an intenſe Pain, which deſtroys the Strength, and 
totally prevents Sleep. This Pain is beſt allayed by Anodynes ; 
ſuch as the Extracts of Saffron and Poppies, the Pilulæ de = 
race, the Pilulz de Cynogloſſo, the Pilulæ Wildeganſii, the Pi- 
luls Matthei, and the Pilulz Starkii, Riverius, in Prax. 
Cap. 10. ſpeaks in the following manner: All theſe Thi 
are ſometimes inſufficient to allay the intenſe Pain, which, 
<< on certain Occaſions, abſolutely deprives the Patient of Reſt 
and Sleep. Hence we are 9 obliged to have Re- 
courſe to Narcotics, which, in this Diſorder, are not hurtful, 
on account of the intenſe Heat of the Humours : And I my- 
ſelf knew a Woman labouring under a Cancer of the Brea 
who, for four Months, daily took two or three Grains of 
« Laudanum, from which ſhe obtained great Relief.“ Fre- 
deric Hoffman. © | 

UTRICARIA. The Name of a Plant which grows at the 
Cape of Good „to which I find no medicinal Virtues 
aſcribed. Raii Hift. Plant. 

UTRICULUS. The Uterus is ſometimes thus call'd. 

'UTRIFORMIS ABSCESSUS. The fame as OEDENMO- 
SARCOMA. | 

UTRUS. ' A Name for the ſatis, Woad. Marcellus. En- 

iricus, C. 23. coals | 7 
3 UTY Brafilienſibus The Name of a Tree which grows in 
Brafil, of no Uſe in Medicine. Raii Hift, Plant. 5 
VA CRISPA. See GRosSUL ARIA, , 
VUA GRA. Offc. FVitis Idea paluſtris Virginiana, 
| majore, Raii Hiſt. 1. 685. Vitis Idæa paluftris Americana, 
oblengis ſplendentibus foliis, 
tus acinis referto. Pluk. Aln 
CRANE-BERRIES. 
They 


- 392. Phytog. Tab. 320. f. ö. 


nary Service, among us. 
8 Uva MARINA. A Name for the Ephedra; maritima ; ma- 
jor ; and for the Ephedra ; maritima; minor.” | 5 
Uva PASSA MAJOR. See VI Is. 
Uva PASSA MINOR. See VI T IS. 
UA uns!. | 
The Characters are; wha 5555 
The Calyx is very ſmall, and, as it were, denticulated; the 
Flower is monopetalous, and Pitcher-ſhaped ; and the Ovary in 
the Centre of the Calyx becomes a ſpherical Berry, containing 
a Multitude of oblong Seeds. | * 
Boerbaaue mentions but one Sort of La Urſi, which is; 
Via Urſi. Town. Hf 99. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 219. Vitis Idæa. 
Offic. Vitis Idea foliis carne & vitlut punitatis, five 1dza 
Radix Dieſeoridis. C. B. P. 470. Nui Hiſt, 2. 1489. Radix 
Jdea putata, & Una _ ES == 3 Uva 
97 * — 42 1230. 1416. SPANISH 
WHORTLE | MT | 5 
They grow in Spain, Italy, and other ſouthern Countries; 
and are ſaid, by Dio ſcorides, to be good fot exceflive Fluxes of 
the Belly, Menſes, and all Kinds of H es. Dall. 
VU & Fasmies, in Celius Aurelianus, imports Grapes 
- diy'd in the Smoke of a Smith's Shop. e 
UVATIO. A Diſorder of the Eye, the ſame as 8r4phy- 
loma, See OcuyLvs. 


— 
: 


* 


„with a ſudorific Regi- 


principally on the Sea Coaſts. Rat 
| ANUS. Fire. | 
VULNERARIA, Sec AsTRINGENTA. g 
VULNERARIA. | | 
The Characters are; _ 
& Do is tubulated, and ſwelling ; the Pod is ſhort, full 
of a roundiſh Seed, and concealed in the membranaceous Calyx 


ſe, the 


for the Decoction of it, or the Herb itſelf, bruiſed and applied, 


cer, in which there is a Solution of Coheſion in Parts before 


nerib, 


uu grandiore ; rubro, pluribus in- 


are imported from New England, and are ſuppoſed to 
be excellent againſt the Scurvy : They are, alſo, of ſome culi- 


VUL 


and the Fruit like Grapes, of a very . aſte. It grows 
A. * 


of the Flower. 
| Boerhaave mentions four Sorts of Yulneraria, which are; 
1. Vulneraria ruſtica. See ANTHYLLIS LEGUMINOSA, 
2. Vulneraria ruſtica flore albo. T. 301. 
3. Vulneraria; flore purpuraſcente. T. 3 
minoſa hir ſuta herba, flore ſuave rubente. 
2 Vulneraria ; 


1. Anthyllis 
hyllos. T. 39 1 0 140 . 
taphyllos. T. 391. Anthyllis legumineſa 
47 5 major, panic 11 H. 2. 181. vos = 
taphyllos veficaria. C. B. 3 1. Trifolium Halicacabum ſive veſi- 
carium, J. B. 2.17. 361. Boerh. Ind, alt. Plant. | 
It is called Yulneraria, from its Excellence in vulnerary Uſes, 


deterges Wounds, prevents their Suppuration, and doſes their 
Lips, r Plant. afeript. Boerbaov. - 
_ VULNUS. A 


ound. 
A Wound is a recent and Wouly Solution of the Union of 
a ſoft Part, y in Motion,preſs'd againſt 


by a hard and 
it, or reſiſting it. ad 


In this Aphoriſm we have an accyrate Definition of a Wound, 
which is, that it is a Solution of Coheſion in the Parts : But, 
in order to give it the Denomination of a Wound, it muſt be 
recent ; by which Circumſtance it is diſtinguiſhed from an Ul- 


cohering. By Hippocrates, however, as in Lib. de Capit. Vul- 
b. Cap. 12. Ulcers and Wounds (ix xai Tpopue) are ſomes» 
times uſed promiſcuouſly, and that in the ſame Chapter. It is, 
alſo, added, in the Definition, that it is a bloody Solution of 
8 For if the Wound is ſo ſmall that no red Blood is 
diſcharged, it hardly deſerves Conſideration, ſince the Skin can 
ſcarcely be pricked with the Point of a Pin, without PN 
an Effuſion of ſome Blood. It is, alſo, added, that it is a So- 
lution of Continuity in a ſoft Part, in order to diſtinguiſh it 
from a Separation or Diviſion in the Bones, by Fracture or Fiſ- 
ſure. And, laſtly, in order to diſtinguiſh it from a Contuſion 

it is added, that the Solution of Continuity is made by * hat 

and _ Body, which, in a (mall Surface, impreſſes its Motion 
on any Part of the Body: But an hard and ſharp Body cannot 
ſeparate the Cobeſion of the Parts, unleſs, by Motion, or Preſ- 
ſure, it is apply'd to the cohering Parts, or unleſs the Parts of 
the Body are moved or preſſed to the hard and ſharp, and at the 
ſame time reſiſting Body: For it is ſufficiently obvious, that the 
Effect mult be the ſame, whether the Lancet is apply'd to the 
Arm, or the Arm to the Lancet, . 


Therefore the ſenſible Cauſe of a Wound is, the Hard- 
neſs, Sharpneſs, and Motion, or Reſiſtance of the wounding 


Thef, 1 9 | | 
RE e 1 not overcome the Force þ 
which the Parts mutually cohere; and unleſs it was ſharp, it 


- TheBuljefkis any foft Part ; and therefore; conſequent! 
the Texture of the ſanguiferous, ſerous, lymphatic, Adipoſe 
nervous, metnbranous, arid tendinous Veſſels, and the Ch 


4 


art ſufficietitly obvious: For, unleſs the wound- 


v. 


nition, that the Subject of a 


from the Deb 10 

e eee has the 
ſoft Parts.0 uman Body are a mere Congeries or 'T'exture 
of Vellels: Hence there can be no Wound without à Diviſion 
of 1 Veſſels, that of different Series: For no fs 
ferous Arttty can be divided, without, the Veſlels almott of all 
W ; for the Coats of this Artery copſiſt of 
ſmaller Veſſels, and ſo on, till we arrive it the, ſmalh enice 
e ifer 3 | 
Jafra Veſſels are wounded, av, allo, the e 
yield. that lubricating Subſtance, with, which the, ; 

of the larger Arteries appear anointed : Th Mew! 

and muſcular Fibfes, conſtituting the muſcular 


. are wound 
Hence it is obvious, that, by a yery hight, Wound, all the 
op EE rd ee 


3 in 


UvEA TUNICA. The urecus Coat of the Eye: See Es EL | 
Der: —Võĩ—e In ͤ8this wubyect the Cauſe alesdy mentioned produces a 
Ir ERA ARBOR TABACENSIS: D. L, The © Sea e 3 2 


Name of a” 


3 


© 


Tee; the Wood of which is red, the Leaves'round, © 


A 


 ril'd 
- 


Since, 


: 


Kince, therefore, there can be no ion of Coheſion in 
a ſoft Part, without many Veſlels being wounded, it is ſufficiently 
obvious, that every Wound muſt produce a double Effect; for 
it ſeparates the ſolid Parts before mutually cohering, and then 
it brings from the wounded Veſſels that Fluid which was in 
them at the Moment they were wounded ; as, alſo, that which 
by the Laws of Circulation, muſt ſoon be conveyed to the 
wounded Part through the divided Veſſels. But ſince it is ob- 
vious, from the preceding Aphoriſm, that all Kinds of Veſſels 
may be injured by a Wound; ſo it evidently appears, that all 
Kinds of Fluids may be diſcharged from the wounded Veſſels. 


Hence thoſe Actions are injured, which depend upon the 
Cohefion of the Parts, and a determined Circulation of 


Liquids through the Veſſels. 


The entire human Body conſiſts of Solids and Fluids. No 
Wound can be conceived, which does nos deſtroy the Co- 
heſion of the ſolid Parts, and interrupt the Circulation of the 
Humours through the divided Veſſels: But all the Functions 
of the human Body depend on the Soundneſs of the ſolid Parts, 
and the due Motion of the Fluids through the Veſſels. Hence 
there can be no Wound but what injures, at leaſt, ſome Functions. 
Thus, that the Fingers of the Hand may be moved at Pleaſure, 
the Muſculus Profundus, and Sublimis, by which this Motion is 
performed, muſt be ſound ; now if by a Wound the Tendons 
of theſe Muſcles are divided, the Motion depending on the 
Soundneſs of theſe Parts is of courſe deſtroyed, 

In Phyſiology it is ſhewn, that, among other Things requiſite 
to the Action of any Muſcle, it is neceſſary there ſhould be a 

free Influx of the $ irits through the Nerves: Now if the 
Nerve diſtributed to the Muſcle ſhould be divided, the uſual In- 
Aux of the nervous Fluid into the Muſcle is hindered, and its 


Action deſtroyed. 


Tphoſe Wounds, therefore, are mortal, which are inflicted 
in thoſe Parts whoſe Coheſion is inſeparable from Life. 


A mortal Wound is ſuch as produces Death as its neceſſary 
Effect; but Death is preſent, when the Influx of the Blood into 
the Heart, and its Expulſien from it, are hindered : But that 
theſe two Effects may be produced, the Soundneſs of many other 
Parts is "requiſite. Every Wound, therefore, which _— 
the Things requiſite to the free Influx of the Blood into 
Heart, and its Expulſion from it, muſt, of its own Nature, be 
mortal, The Characteriſtics of mortal Wounds, and in what 
Parts they are afflicted, ſhall be hereafter ſpecified. | 


Some of theſe Wounds induce inevitable Death, | 


All thoſe Wounds which by their Effects induce Death, agree 
in this, that they deſtroy the Reception of the Blood into the 
Heart, and its Expu'fion thence ; But there is, however, a con- 
ſiderable Difference between mortal Wounds ; for ſome are ine- 
vitably mortal ; ſo that though the Wounds are accurately un- 
derſtood, and the Parts wounded thoroughly known, no At- 
tempts of Art hitherto known, can prevent Death from ſucceed- 


ing them, as the Effect does its Cauſe. Thus, for Inſtance, if 


dy a two-edged Sword, thruſt into a Man's Thorax, a large 
ound is made in that Part of the Aorta where it emerges from 
the Pericardium, all the Blood diſcharged from the Left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart will flow through this Wound, and either be 
accumulated in the- Cavity of the Thorax, or flow through the 
external Wound, but can never return through the Veinsto the 
Right Ventricle of the Heart; whence inevitable Death enſues. 
Nor can this be by any Art prevented ; for there is no Acceſs to 
the Hand for applying Ligature, or Suture: And though this 
could be done, which, however, is impoſſible, the Aorta bein 
ty ds the Left Ventricle of the Heart could not empty itſelf. 
ence the Circulation of the Blood, on which Life depends, 
would be ſuffocated. © wh ou” 
But if after the Aorta js divided into two Branches diſtri- 
buted to each Thigh and Leg, it is wounded in any of theſe 
Branches, the Wound will, indeed, of itſelf, be mortal, becauſe 
all the Blood will be diſc from this divided Artery ; but 
et it will not be inevitably mortal, becauſe, by means of a 
Tourni uet, or Bandage, the Artery 
z after which, it may be ty'd, 


| yr no BI + 
n 
cumſtanees ought carefully to be adverted to, and diftinguiſh'd, 


Othors, if left t | 
of Art, may be 


All the large Arteries diſtributed through 
wounded; diſcharge the Blood in ſuch à manner, as to prove 


LU 


may be ſo compreſſed, as to 
the Reports given in by Phyſicians to Judges, theſe Cir- 


themſelves, are mortal ; but, by the H 
e amended, us to ene he Panga of | 


'the Limbs may, if 


mortal : Hence a Wound in ſuch an A is, indeed, mortal 
but, by Art, may be hindered from 9 Death, as its _ 

uence. Hence it is obvious, that Phyſicians and Surgeons, 
who treat Wounds, and make Reports concerning them to, 
; ought to know the Directions and Diſtributions of the 

er Veſſels, and thoſe Parts in which they may be moſt com- 
N. compreſſed, in « to prevent Dear! from the ſub- 
ſequent Hzmorrhage. | | 


Yet, through Neglect, or Error, Wounds; in 
not mortal, may be rendered fo. , Rn 


This moſt frequently happens to thoſe who leaft deſerve it; 
that is, to Soldiers in the Field of Battle. Many — 
Men have died of Hzmorrhages, which might have been opt 
by a ſkilful Surgeon. Many have, alſo, dy'd by an Extraya- 
lation of Blood under the Cranium, who might have been pre- 
ſerved by a ſeaſonable Uſe of the Trepan. A ſtrong Contu- 
ſion of the external Integuments of the Cranium, accompanied 
with a very ſmall Wound, has, when neglected, often produc'd 
the moſt terrible Symptoms, and even Death; all which might 
have been prevented, if a proper Method of Cure had been pur- 
ſued, Numberleſs Inſtances of this occur in practical Authors, 

Not only Neglect, but, alſo, Errors in Practice, often ren- 
der Wounds, of themſelves not mortal, fatal to the Patient. 
Perſons rarely die of Hzmorrhages, unlefs the large Arteries 
are divided; but thoſe who ſuffer a great Loſs of Blood, fall 
into a Deliquium, and then the Hzmorrhage ſtops : If they 
are thus left half dead, as it were, in a moderately hot Place, 
give them only ſmall Quantities of Fleth-broths, at different 
times; and by this means drooping Life may be ſupported, till 
the divided Veſſel contracts itſelf, and is even often conſolidated. © 
20 many have been preſerved, whoſe Death ſeem'd unavoid- 


- 


＋ 
- 


But thoſe who endeavour to recover thoſe who have fallen 
into Deliquiums, in conſequence of violent Hzmorrhages by 
ſpirituous Liquors, do not reſtore the loſt Quantity of Fluids, 
but increaſe the Action of the Veſſels upon the Liquids; by 
which means another Loſs of Blood is produced, and the Cauie 
of Death augmented. Many, after 74s br being left 
for whole Days among the Carcaſes of the Shin, with almoſt 
nf whole Blood exhauſted, have, however, afterwards re- 
vived. TT 
Some Chymiſts inform us, that Arſenic, fixed with Nitre, is 
an excellent Remedy for ſtopping Hemorrhages ; but the Ap- 

ication of ſuch a virulent and poiſonous Remedy to a crude 
ound, is highly dangerous; ſince the ſmalleſt Portion of it, 
received into the Veins, after violent Convulſions, might prove 

1 - 4, 09 : . 
| Hence when, by public Authority, the Carcaſes of wound 
Perſons are inſpe leg, it ought rg be enquired whether — | 
Wound is ſuch as that Death muſt neceffarily enſue ; or whe- 
ther by Surgery, as now known, Death might have been pre- 
vented ; and then, whether the Death, ſucceeding the Wound; 
is to be aſcribed to that Wound, or to other Cauſes. 5 


The Effects of Wounds are various according to the V ; 
ety of Actions exerciſed, whilſt the wounded Pare Was — 
_ 1 various hy gg of Wounds ariſe, which are 
readily diſtinguiſhed the Phyſician who is 
thoſe Actions during Health. .. 2 3 _ 


- 


As many different Parts of the human Body as may be hurt 
by a Wound, ſo many diſtinct Functions may be ve fart the 
Soundneſs of which depended on the Coheſion of the Parts di- 
vided. by the Wound: But the Perſon who, from the high Im-. 
5 of Anatomy and Phyſiology, knows the various 

fes of the ſeveral Parts of the Body, can, from a Knowledoe 
of the Part wounded, determine the Injury which muſt ſucceed 
the Wound. Thus, when the Tendon of a Muſcle is divided. 
it is obvious, that the Action of ſuch a Muſcle which depended 
on the Soundneſs of the Tendon, mult be deſtroyed: Hence it 

is obvious, that there is a great Variety of Wounds, as to the 
Effects they produce in different Parts of the Body. 
Nor is there a leſs Variety of Names, Forms, and Ef+&as. 
in Wounds ariſing from the Diverſity of the wounding Ct | 
With reſpeR to its Figure, and Method of acting, whether 

by Puncture, Cutting, un. or Agitation; as, alſo, with 

Teſpe& to the Force with which it is applied, its Removal 

from the Wound, its remaining in it, and its poiſonous In- 


— 1 fection. 27 17 11 . 11 
in dis Aphoriſm are confidered the Diverſities of Wounds, 
t 


ſo far as they depend on the wounding Inſtrument. 


4 for the Figure ;/if the Inſtrument be cf a conical acute 
| Figure, there will be a PunQture, which ſoon cloſes ; in which 


. 


Caſe, it is difficult to know the Deepnch of the Wound : But 


if the Inſtrument is of the Figure of an acute Wedge, a Sciſ- bold! 


ſure will be produced. 

As for its Method of acting, whether by Puncture, or Cut- 
ting; from theſe Circumſtances ariſe a great Variety of Wounds ; 
for, by Puncture, a narrow, though often a deeply-penetrating 
Wound, is produced: Whereas, when an Inſtrument, of the 
Form of an acute Wedge, is drawn through the ſoft Parts, then 
long tho? leſs deep Wounds are form'd. 

As, for Striking ; in this Caſe the wounding Inſtrument pene- 
trates with the greater Force, and is driven the d and, 
unleſs it is very ſharp, it may, at the ſame time, 
tuſion. | 

As for Agitation; it is to be obſerved, that, when a Wound 
is inflicted with a full-extended Arm, the Sword often paſſes 
without doing any great Harm between Parts a Wound in which 
would be very dangerous; but if the Sword, remaining in the 
Wound, is agitated and twiſted about in it, far more Parts are 
injur'd ; but this is to be learned from the Figure of the Wound : 
For if the Bulk of the Wound correſponds to that of the 
wounding Inſtrument, it has only been inflicted with a direct 
Thruſt : But if, with a broad Sword, the Wound is made 
round, it is a Sign, that the Sword has been twiſted about in 


It. 
A for the Force of impinging, according to the different De- 
grees 2 Impetuoſity with which the wounding Inſtrument is 
apply'd to the Body, the Wound will penetrate more or leſs 


As for ce, the Inſtrument from the Meund, or leaving it 
in it; in the moſt violent Wounds it is ſometimes expedient to 
leave the Inſtrument in the Wound, ſince the Parts wounded 
often ſo embrace the Inſtrument, as to prevent an Hzmorrhage, 
which, when the Inſtrument is withdrawn, often proves in- 
ſtantly mortal. By, this means, Life is at leaſt preſerved for 
ſome time. Thus Virgil, in his #neid, Lib. 10. when repre- 
ſenting the Death of Pallas by Turnus, expreſſes himſelf in the 
following beautiful manner : | 


Tlle rapit calidum fruſtra de vulnere telum, 
una eademque via ſanguiſque animuſque ſeguuntur. 


When the implacable Achilles is, in the 22d Book of Homer's 


a Con- 


&s. 9 * 0 | 
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contain'd ; but their ſagacious General perſutded them tb diink 
y, and encouraged them, by his own Example, to do fo. 
Lucan. Pharſal. Lib. . 


If a Thread, wet with Oil of Tobacco, is, by meahs of > 
Needle, paſſed thro' any Part of a live Animal, uch an Ani- 
mal ſoon dies. In this manner was a Viper killed, in lefs than 
half a quarter of an Hour, by Rem; who, nevertheleſs, ſound; 
that the ſame Degrees of Malignity were not in the Oils ob- 
tained from all the Species of Tobacco. 

When, therefore, there are anomalous Symptome, which we 
cannot ſuſpe& to ariſe from the Wound, as their Cauſe, we 
are then to conſider whether they ariſe from the venomous In- 
fection of the wounding Inſtrument. | | 


All theſe again vary, with reſpeQ to the Difference of the 
Part receiving the Wound, as to its Hardneſs, Softneſs, Con- 
. xion, Situation, Effect, contain'd Liquid, and Altera- 

on. 1 


In the two preceding Aphoriſms are enumerated the Diver- 
ſities of Wounds, as far as they depen on the Functions irjur'd 
1 the Wound; as, alſo, thoſe Differences which depend on 

wot ay of the wounding Cauſe: But in this are con: 
ſidered thoſe Varieties of Wounds which ariſe from the different 
1 r wounded Parts. | 

s for the Hardneſs or Softneſs of the Part; a wounding In- 
ſtrument will, ith da Fares penetrate the ſoft — ef 
ments of the Abdomen; but it will require a far ſtronger Im- 
petus, or Application, to divide the Cxzanium, 

Hs for the Connexion of the wounded Part with ethert; when 
the Tendon of a Mufcle is divided, the Motion of that Part to 
which it was naturally united, is loſt ; and this is accounted the 
Effect of the Wound. When a ſmall Artery, remaining in 
the Socket after the Extirpation of a Tooth, diſcharges ſo much 
Blood as almoſt to prove mortal, this does not happen becauſe 
ſo ſmall an arterial Ramification is hurt, but becauſe, being fix'd 
to the bony Surface of the Socket, it cannot contract itſelf, 
and by that means be cloſed, When, in the Flexure of the 


Cubit, by raſh and unſkilful Veneſection, the Aponeuro/is ari- 


ſing from the tendinous Part of the Biceps Muſcle is hurt, the 
terrible Symptoms which enſue do not depend upon ſuch a ſlight 
Wound, but upon the Connexion of that tendinous 222 


Tliad, repreſented as having plunged a Spear in the Neck of with other Parts. 


Hector, he is ſaid to leave the Inſtrument in the Wound, that 

he might have an Opportunity of inſulting him in the Agonies 

3 Death; but Hector expired as ſoon as the Spear was with- 
rawn, 

This Diverſity of Wounds principally happens from this 
Cauſe z when the Inſtrument is barb'd, or hook'd, fo that it 
cannot be extracted without great Laceration. 

mw” — the 7 Infection; ſurpriſing Experiments evince, 
that there are ſome Subſtances, which, tho* they may be ſafely 
ſwallowed, yet prove infallibly and ſuddenly mortal, when ap- 
ply'd to Wounds, In the Bites of Vipers, the venomous Juice, 
convey'd into the Wound by the Teeth of the Animal, infal- 
libly kills Men, larger Animals, Hens, and Pigeons. When, 
at the Deſire of the great Duke of — en of Learning 
were inquiring into the Nature of the Venom of the Viper, 
and with the Antients and ſome of the Moderns, aſſerted that 
it was lodged in the Bile of the Animal, a bold Viper- 
catcher convinced them of their Miſtake ; for he courageouſly 
drank the Bile, mix'd with half a Glaſs of cold Water, and 
ſuſtain'd no Injury by doing ſo : Nor did the Viper's Gall, exhi- 
bited to various Species of Animals, do them any Harm ; nor, 
when dropt into a recent Wound, did it produce any bad Ef- 
fefts. Franc. Red: Obſervat: de Viperit. 

Others think it more probable, that the Poiſon of Vipers is 
lodg'd in the Loculi, or Bags, adjacent to their Teeth ; in 
which there is a Liquor, in Colour and Paſte reſembling Oil of 
Almonds ; and, when the Viper bites, the Jaws being com- 
preſſed, this Liquor is neceſſarily infuſed into the Wound. But 
tho' the Poiſon, convey'd into the Wound by'the Viper's Bite, 
produced ſuch terrible Effects, the ſame Viper-catcher who 
drank the Bile, did not heſitate to drink the Liquor expreſſed 
from the Loculj of an angry Viper, and all the Foam and Sa- 


liya in its Mouth, after having diluted them in Wine, without 


ſuſtaining any Injury. Neither did this Liquor and Foam 
5 any bad Effects, when exhibited to other Animals. 
edi 


The Spears of the Inhabitants of Bantam, which, by a very 
flight Wound, prove mortal, when infuſed in Wine, or any 
other Liquor, for many Days, conveyed no malignant or poi- 
ſonous Quality to the Liquor in which they had ſo long re- 
mained. Red: : 5 | 


When the valiant Gore led-his Army tio the parched Liber” 


Deſerts, his thirſty Soldiers would not venture to drink of a cer- 
tain Fountain, on account of the great Number of Serpents it 


ceed 
Diver 


As for the Situation of the Part ; if only a ſmall Ramifica- 
tion of the intercoſtal Arteries is ſo wounded, that the Plewra 
being, at the ſame time, 1 the Blood flows into the 
Cavity of the Breaſt, the Lungs may, by the Corruption of 
the extravaſated Blood, be inflamed and ſuppuratet, and a mor- 
tal Conſumption brought on, only becauſe that Artery is fo ſitua- 
ted as that it can diſcharge Blood into the Cavity of the Breaſt, 
For, in other Parts of the Body, larger arterial Ramifications 
may be cut without Danger. A Wound in the internal Part 
of the Thigh is, on account of the large Veſſels ſituated there, 
0 more dangerous than an equal Wound in its external 

tf | 


As for the Effett; many Parts of the human Body are of 
ſuch a Nature, that, when they are * by a Wound, 
or any other Cauſe, the Functions of other Parts are, alſo, 
diſturbed ; but Anatomiſts have not as yet found a Reaſon 
why, when the former are hurt, the Actions of the latter 
ſhould be diſorder d. Thus, for Inſtance, after ſeveral Fits of 
the Colic, or Iliac Paſſion, there ariſes, in the Colica Pito- 
num, a Palſy of the Arms, and frequently, if the Diſorder 
proceeds, a true Maraſmus of the ſuperior Limbs.” But no 
one, from the known Structure of the Parts, can account 
for ſuch a Phenomenon. In the Memoires de P Acud. des 
Sciences, I An, 1127. we are inform'd, that, after Wounds of 
the Abdomen, in which ſome Nerves of the Meſentety were 
cut, the Patient was ſubjected to intolerable Pains, and died; 
but, upon opening the Body, neither the large Veſſels were 


found cut, nor any of the Viſcera wounded : Upon cutting in 


a Dog the intercoſtal Nerve, and the cighth Pair, which, in 
that Animal, are included in one Vagina, or Covering, it ap- 
peared, that the Dog's Eye, on the fame Side, was darkened, 


became leſs, and was inflamed ; and, by repeated Experiments, 
it was evinced, that the Eyes are always ſenſibly changed, by 
that means. But this could not be accounted for from the 
Structure of the Parts, tho“ it was confirmed by the Effects ſuc- 
ing the Wound. Hence it is obvious, that there is a great 
2» of Wounds ariſing from the Effects which are obſerv'd 
to be produe'd by the wounded Part in other Parts of the Body. 
But an Obſervation of the Fact often informs us of ſuch Events, 
when, from the known Structure of the Parts, we could not have 
demonſtrated, that fuch Phenomena were to be apprehended. 
As — Liquids contained in the Part wounded ; if the 
Gall-bladder, being wounded, diſcharges the Bile into the Ca- 
vity of the Abdomen, this Bile, becoming putrid, will ſoon 
o L l produce 
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oduce terrible Symptoms. If the Ureters ſhould be cut, the 
Urine diſcharged OE the Wound, will be | in the 
Abdomen, and becoming corrupted may render all the abdo- 
minal Viſcera putrid. | 

As for a Change or Alteration in the Appearance of the Parts; 
the Parts of the Body hurt by a Wound may, more or leſs, 
ſo degenerate from het natural- Conformation, and by that 
means have their external Appearance ſurpriſingly chang'd. 

When the Muſcles of one of the Sides of the Face become 
paralytje, there is a ſurpriſing Diſtortion on the oppoſite Side; 
becauſe the Muſcles, deſtitute of the Æquilibrium of their an- 
tagoniſt Muſcles, retract the Parts of the Face. It is ſuffici- 
ently obvious, that the like Effect may be produced by Wounds, 
when ſome Muſcles of the Face, or other Parts, are hurt ; or 
when the Nerves diſtributed to theſe Muſcles are cut or di- 


vided. 


As it is neceſſary to be 8 with the Origin of this 
Multiplicity, ſo a ſubtile Diſtinction of Names is of no great 
Uſe. N 


It is not to be doubted, but Phyſicians and Surgeons, who 
. undertake the Cure of Wounds, ought carefully to attend to 
what has been ſaid in the three preceding Aphoriſms ; for upon 
theſe depend the Diagnoſtics and Prognoſtics of Wounds, which 
can be placed on no ſure Foundation but that of a Knowledge 
of the Structure and Uſe of the Parts: For when we know the 
wounding Inſtrument, together with the Manner and Force 
with which it was applied, when we conſider the Nature of the 
Part wounded, and know its natural Uſes injured by the 
Wound, we foreſee what is to be dreaded, and underſtand how 
far Art can remeve the Misfortunes which have already hap- 
pened, or prevent ſuch as are to be expected. But it ſeems diffi- 
cult by various Names ſo to ſpecify the numerous Diverſities of 
Wounds, that the Word affixed to each ſhall convey a diſtinct 
Idea of it to the Mind; and ſtill more difficult ſo to impreſs theſe 
Ideas and Words in the Memory, as that they may be of Uſe. 
Thus Part, that he might give the Differences of Wounds, has 
prefixed a whole Table to his Treatiſe on Wounds : But a Per- 
ſon who attentively conſiders, will eaſily ſee that theſe are not of 
great Uſe ; and that the general Knowledge of thoſe Thin 
on which the ſo great Diverſity of Wounds depends, is ſuffi- 


cient. 


If, in an healthy and robuſt Body, a Wound is made in a 

- viſtble Place, not irrigated by any large Artery, and not too 
tendinous,: the following Phenomena ariſe, provided the Ori- 
fice of the Wound is defended from the Cold, from Air, and 


Exſiccation. | 


That ſomething certain may be eſtabliſhed, with reſpect to 
the Cure of Wounds, it is neceſſary to premiſe thoſe Pheno- 
mena, which are obſerved to happen from the time in which 
the Wound was inflicted, till it is perfectly conſolidated ; and, 
when theſe are pointed out, in the Order in which they ſucceed 
each other, they afford an evident Knowledge of the Method 
uſed by Nature in reſtoring Parts ſeparated by a Wound, to 
their former Coheſion. 

In order, therefore, to avoid all Error and Confuſion, we 
ſhall only here conſider a Wound alone, and ſuppoſe the Body 
of the wounded Perſon in perfect Health in every other re- 
ſpe& ; otherwiſe the Phenomena obſerved would not be juſtly 
aſcribed to the Wound alone, but might, in ſome meaſure, de- 
pend upon a Diſeaſe accompan 8 ound; for quite other 
Changes appear in a Wound When the Body of the Patient 
labours under a ſcorbutic, venereal, or rachitic Cacochymy : 
Beſides, the Body is ſuppoſed robuſt ; for in weak Habits the 
languid Circulation conveys the Humours to the Wound with 
a ſmaller Impetus: Hence, in ſuch a Patient, the Pain, Heat, 
and Tenſion, are far leſs about the Lips of the Wound, than 
they are in an equal Wound inflicted on a ſtrong, robuſt, and 
vigorous Perſon. | 
ſides, all theſe Things ought to be obvious to the Senſes: 
Hence, in the external Parts of the Body, the Phenomena of 
Wounds are principally obſervable ; and from a Sight of theſe 
we learn what ha in the internal Parts of the Body, when 
wounded. For this Reaſon it is, alſo, ſuppoſed,” that no large 
arterial Veſſel is wounded ; for in this Caſe, the violent Effu- 


ſion of Blood would hinder all the Phenomena from being ac- | 


curately viewed. 


It is, alſo, added, that a Wound ought not to be in a den- 
dinous Place; for. if the 'Tendon of any Muſcle is wounded, 


and not entirely cut thro', the Muſcle afhxed to ſuch a Tendon 
may, by drawing the wounded. Tendon, produce terrible Sym- 
toms, which do not ſo much depend on the Wound, as on the 
uſcle drawing the wounded Tendon. But we {hall hereafter 


ut 


Fau- 


but only 
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deſeribe thoſe Symptoms which ariſe ftom « Diviſion of large | 


Arteries or Tendons by means of a Wound. . | 
Beſides, an Admiſſion of the Air, eſpecially when Cold, ſur- 
prifingly changes the wounded Parts, and injures and drics the 
tender Veſſels. Thus if, by a Wound, the Cranium is denudated, 
and the Bone 24 to the free Air for a conſiderable time, 
ſuch a Wound will hardly be cured till there is a Separation of 
the bony Lamina, by Exfoliation. But this Circumſtance does 
not depend upon the Wound: For if the denudated Bone had 
been immediately defended from the Air, ſuch an Exfoliation 
would not have happened. Bk 
Under theſe Conditions, then, are enumerated, the Pheno- 
mena proper to Wounds alone, in the following Numbers : 


I. The Parts between which the wounding Cauſe is for- 
ced, recede by degrees more and more from each other, tho* 
the Cauſe is removed, unleſs the Puncture is very ſmall, + 


As ſoon as the wounding Inſtrument has divided the Cohefion 
of the Parts, the Diſtance of the Parts ſeparated is equal to the 
Thickneſs of the Inſtrument: Hence, when the public Exe- 
cutioner, with a ſharp Razor, flits the Face of Malefactors, 
there only appears, at firſt, a red Line ; but, gradually, the Lips 
of the Wound recede from each other, ſo as frequently, in a 
few Hours, to be the Breadth of a geometrical Line diſtant from 
each other: For that Force by which the ſolid Parts cohere, 

roceeding to act, retracts the divided Lips; becauſe in the 


lace where the Wound is, the Coheſion of the Parts is de- 


ſtroyed. | 

As for the Smalneſs of the Puncture; whilſt a wounding In- 
ſtrument by Puncture makes a ſmall Wound, as ſoon as it has 
penetrated the Skin, and wounded the ſubjacent Tunica Cellu- 
loja, unleſs the Patient's Body is much extenuated, the Wound 
appears very inconſiderable, or none at all; becauſe the Tunica 
Celluleſa, by the Preſſure of the Skin, in the adjacent Parts, 
immediately riſes in the Wound, and cloſes it. Hence, when cor- 
pulent Perſons are blooded, the Diſcharge of the Blood is often 
ſuddenly ſtopt by the Fat obſtructing the Orifice of the Skin. 


2. At firſt the Blood flows from a Wound with Impetuo- 
ſity, but, by degrees, ſtops ſpontaneouſly, 


If a great Artery is not wounded, nor ſuch a one as, being 
affixed to a Bone, cannot retract, and cloſe itſelf, the firſt Mo- 
ment the Wound is received, the divided Veſſels diſcharge the 
Blood with Impetuoſity ; but ſoon after, their Orifices. being 
by their own Elaſticity contracted, and concealed within the 
Lips of the Wound, the Hæmorrhage is quickly dimiaiſh'd, 
and at laſt ceaſes ſpontaneouſly. This evidently appears in 
8 the Stone; in which Operation, when by a pretty 
large Wound the Skin and ſubjacent Parts are divided, an 


Ounce or two of Blood are diſcharged ; but unleſs, by ſome 


unlucky Accident, a large Artery is wounded, the * 


which would otherwiſe greatly diſturb the Operation, ſoon after 
ceaſes almoſt totally; for almoſt all the Blood evacuated from 


the Wound is diſcharged from the Arteries; for pretty lar 
Veins, when divided, diſcharge but a ſmall Quantity of Blood. 
unleſs there is ſome Obſtacle placed between the Heart and the 


Wound, inflicted in the Vein: But the Arteries, by their Elaſ- 
ticity, eaſily contract themſelves ; by which means, the Blood is 


ſoon ſtopt. | 


3: Then a ſanguineous Cruſt is formed in the Cavity of 


the Wound. 


Since, then, as we have now obſerved; arterial Blood is * 


moſt only diſc from a Wound; and ſince ſuch Blood, 


when extravaſated, in the ſoundeſt and moſt robuſt Perſon, is 
of the 
diſcharged Blood begins to ceaſe, ſuch a Coagulum of the Blood 
is formed, generally called a Thrombus, or bloody Eſchar, 


naturally ſoon coagulated; hence, as ſoon as the Impetus 


which adhering to the Li 


of the Wound, perfectly covers its 
whole Surface. Thus 


lidated : And becauſe this Thrombus is, by the Heat of the Bod 
and the contiguous Air, more and more dried, there is a 

hard Covering thus formed, which after the Cure of the W 
ſpontaneouſly falls off. . 
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When this T Bromöus begins to be formed, or when it is re- 


ai 
22 


moved, after its Formation, Blood is not generally diſchargedz * 
a thin . with a faint· red Colour, and re- 
the Waſhings of new-killed Fleſn. This ſeems t 
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ounds are covered and defended by 
the exquiſite and ſalutary Effort of Nature; and under this Co- 
vering, the Parts ſeparated by the Wound are gradually conſo- 
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becauſe the Veſſels deſtined for the Conveytnce of the 
red Blood being divided, but gradually contracting, their Ori- 
fices diſcharge but little red Blood, whilſt a greater Quantity of 
a thinner Fluid, which is not red, is evacuated from them. 
Then the Lips of the Wound begin to be red, preter- 
== hot, painful, tumid, and retorted, whilſt the Bot- 
tom af the Wound becomes tumid and prominent. But 
eſpecially the Fat riſes into the Aperture of the Wound, and 
there ſoon degenerates. 


When the divided Veſſels by their proper Elaſticity contract 
their Orifices, and are almoſt entirely cloſed, the Humours 
which uſed to flow through thoſe Veſſels, are ſtopt : Hence 
there ariſes an Obſtruction about the Lips of the Wound, and 
the Impetus of the ſucceeding vital Humours forcing the Fluids 
into the obſtructed Veſſels, dilates them near the obſtruted 
Place; and hence ariſes a true Inflammation, For this Reaſon 
on the ſecond and third Day the Lips of the Wound become 
red, whilſt greater Heat and Tumor, the Concomitants of an 
Taflammation, appear. And if all theſe Symptoms are mode- 
rate, they prognoſticate nothing bad, ſince they — hap- 

in all Wounds. This is the Reaſon why a recent Wound 
is hardly accompanied with any Pain, but eſpeci 2 the 
third Day, or ſometimes ſooner, an Inflammation ari 5 and 
the wounded Parts becoming tumid, a very conſiderable Pain is 
often perceived in the Wound. i 

Hence Hippocrates, in Epidem. Lib. 2. tells us, That 
ce when ſevere Wounds are inflicted, if a Tumor does not 
« ſucceed, it is a very bad Sign. The ſame is affirmed in 
Aph. 66. and 67. Sect. 5. where he obſerves, “ That ſoft 
«Tumors are good, but ſuch as are crude, bad. For if no 
Tumor ariſes-about the Lips of the Wound, it denotes that 
the vital Force is deſective, and if the Tumor is exceſſive, the 
violent Inflammation lays a Foundation for dreading a bad 
Event. 

The fame Author, in his Treatiſe de Nacturis, not only ob- 
ſerves, but lays it down as one of the moſt important Rules 
in Surgery, That on the third and fourth Days, Wounds 
are by no means to be diſturbed ; and that we are at this 
4 time to abſtain from all Searches by the Probe, and from 
< every thing which is capable of irritating Wounds ; for in 
<« general, moſt Wounds take a conliderable Turn, and grow 
<« troubleſome on the third or fourth Day. | | 

For the like Reaſon, in the ſame Treatiſe, he. adviſes, that 
when a fractured Bone ſticks through the Skin, it is to be re- 
duced on the ſame or following ys but not on the third, 
and by no means on the fourth and fifth nn. 
Thus Simeon, and Levi, the crafty Sons of Jacob, in order 
to revenge the 22 them by Sechem the Son of Hamor, 

in deflowering their Siſter Dinah, perſuaded the the unwary 
Hamorites to ſubmit to Circumciſion: 3 and on the third 
their Wounds being ſo exceſſively painful, that 
no Reſiſtance, they ſlew them all both with 
— b 


= for the Retorſion 4 the. Li 
prominent State of its Bottom : The Membrana Adipoſa ſubja- 
cent to the Skin is eaſily diſtended, and rendered tumid, as is 
obvious in fat and dropſical Perſons, and in an Emphyſema 


and Impu- 


in which the Air entering the Membrana Adipoſa, produces ſo 


ſurpriſing Expanſions thereof, But the Skin covering the Mem- 
brana Adipoſa, confines it very ſtrongly; hence, when the 
Skin is divided. by a Wound, the Lips of this Wound gradually 
recede from each other ; and. the. Membrana Adipoſa, which-in 
the Place of the Wound is free from the equable Preſſure of the 
Skin, ſoon riſes and ſwells... Hence the Skin being on both 
Sides retracted from the protuberant Membrana Adidoſa, the 
Lips of the Wound are retorted, and, in its Bottom, a tumid 
Prominence But if the Impetus of the Fluids diſtend- 
ing the Veſſels remains the ſame, whilſt the Cauſes reſiſting 
this Diſtenſion are leſſened, the 1; ſs of the Veſſels wi 

be augmented. When, therefore, the Reſiftance. of the Skin 
in a Wound is removed, the Membrana- Adipoſa riſing in the 
Wound, will be more dilated, and grow out into what the 
— call, fungous Fleſh, and — degenerate very 


6. And, at the ſame time, a light Fever, accompanied 
with Thirſt and Heat, is excited. 5 
for in * ound theſe Symptoms are not Fee cb 
ſerved; for as ſoon as the Symptoms enumerated in the pre- 
ceding Number ariſe, a greater Heat is excited, not only in 
the Wound, but, allo, in-the-whole- Body, the Pulſe becomes 
quicker, the Patient is afflicted with Inquietudes, and turba- 
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lent Dreams 3 his Thirſt is, alſo, increaſed, and his Urine 
more red than before. But all theſe Symptoms laſt as long as 
the Tumor, Pain, Heat, and Retortion of the Lips of the 
Wound are preſent ; and when theſe ceaſe, the other terminate. 
Such a . ever ha ay wounded Perſons in this Stage 
of their Misfortune, is ſo far from being injurious, that it is be- 
neficial, fince by its means the Pus is formed, after which it 
generally ceaſes. - In cutting for the Stone, the Extirpation of 
a Breaſt, or other Wounds of a like Nature, the Preſence of 
ſuch a Fever at the time ſpecified, is always a good Sign. 

Hence Hippocrates, in Apb. 47. Seck. 2. obſerves, that 
«c during the Generation of Pus, Pains, and Fevers more 
1 readil; „than when it is formed. ky po 

But here we only ſpeak of ſuch a Fever as at this time ariſes 
from the Wound as its Cauſe ; for a Fever may happen to 
wounded Perſons from various other Cauſes : Thus in large 
Wounds a copious Pus already formed, and in ſome meaſure 
reſarb'd by the bibulous Veins, often induces an heQic Fever, 
which preys upon the Body. 


7- Hence about the third or lourth Day, ſooner or later, 
1 2 * pinguious, equal Liquor, called Pus, 15 


When a Wound is inflited, the Blood is immediately dif- 
charged; and afterwards, when the divided Veſſels are more 
conſtricted, a rediſh Ichor. Then ariſes an Inflammation of 
the Wound with the Symptoms deſcribed. Then begins to a 
pear in the Wound an —— Liquor, almoſt of the Conſiſt- 
ence of freſh Cream, ſomewhat yellowiſh, entirely equable, 
without Smell, and of a mild Taſte, almoſt like that of Chyle 2 
This Liquor is called Pus, which if laudable, has all the now 
enumerated Qualifications. But ſuch a Pus is never formed 
unleſs the Wound is covered; but a Pus of this Kind is gene- 
rated under a Thrombus ariſing in the Wound, or a Plaiſter 
covering it. Hence Pus is not formed in the Veſſels, but in 
the Wound, by the extravaſated Humours cheriſhed and 
changed by the Heat of the Body ; for if all the Pus in a 
Wound is wiped. away with ſoft Lint, about an Hour after 
the Surface of the Wound will every-where appear moiſt with 
a thin Liquor, which is not Pus, But if for twenty-four Hours 
the Wound is covered with a Plaiſter, the Pus will appcar upon 
removing this Plaiſter. Hence Pus is formed out of the Vet- 
ſels; but the Matter of which it is formed, is conveyed thro? 
the Veſſels. | 

But Pus thus formed in a Wound produces happy Effects; 


ſor Nature uſes this Method to diſengage and ſeparate from the 


live and: ſound Parts ſuch as are mangled and half lacerated, 
and the inflamed Extremities of the Veſlels, together with the 
infarcted Liquids lodged in the Lips and Bottom of the Wound. 
ny poſe this Pus, when formed, all the loſt Parts grow 
_ Hippocrates, who ſtrictly followed Nature, in the Beginning 
of his Treatiſe de Ulceribus, tells us, that recent Wounds 
[os veoTpwle, which Words ſeem rather applicable to 
Vounds than Ulcers] and the Parts adjacent to them were not 
inflamed, if a Suppuration was ſpeedily brought on. He after- 
wards adds, that a Wound inflicted with an acute Inſtrument, 
may be cured. without a Suppuration ;; but that contuſed and 
mangled Fleſh became putrid, and being converted into Pu, 
was oo after which new Fleſh muſt neceſſarily be ge- 
nerated. | 3 
In the ſame Place he tells us, that Wounds are inflamed. 
when they tend to a Suppuration ; but they ſuppurate by ſuch 
a. Change and Heat of the Blood, as renders their Pus putrid.. 
But by Putrefaction, he does not here ſeem to mean a malignant 
and truly putrid Degeneracy of the Humours, but only that 
Change of their State by which they are transformed into Pus, 
as is obvious to every one who reads the Paſſage attentively, 
Hence laudable Pus is by Surgeons reckoned the beſt of 
Signs. And Galen, in Com, Aph. 22. Sect. 5. does not heſi- 
tate to affirm, ** that no bad Accident can happen to an Ulcer, 
«© which generates Pus z** for, Pus is formed whilſt laudable Hu- 
mours are with a due Motion conveyed to the Wound; hence 
it has as its firſt Cauſe, the Actions of remaining Health; for in 
a. cacochymic Body good Pus is rarely formed in a Wound, 
but an Ichor, which greatly degenerates from the Conditions of 
laudable Pus. Hence in ſuch Patients, Wounds though light, 
are net to be cured without the greateſt Difficulty. For this 
Reaſon theantient Greet Phyſicians called ſuch Bodies awd, 
that is, Bodies in which Wounds were not cured without great 
| „And Hippocrates, in Apb. 8. 8e4; 6. tells us, 
4 that Ulcers ariſing in the Bodies of droplical Patients are 
«© not eaſily cured. If, in conſequence. of a violent Fever, 
the Humours are moved with a great Impetus, the Wound 
appears dry without any Pus: If, on the contrary, the 1 
| 0 
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v7 Nature is languid, there is, alſo, a Defect of Pus. For this 
Dryneſs of an 


Reaſon Hippocaates, in Progneft. reckons the 
Ulcer among the Signs of approaching Death. 


8. At this time the Redneſs, Heat, Tumor, Pain, Re- 
torſion of the Lips, and Fever, ceaſe, or ate diminiſhed. 


For all theſe Symptoms only ariſe,” becauſe the divided Veſ- 
ſch in the Lips of the Wound 3 by their Elaſti- 
city, deny v free Paſſage to the Fluids convey'd to them. 
Hence ariſcs a true 7 erty which brings on Redneſs, 
Pain, and Heat in the Part. "The Membrana Adipoſa in the 
mean time, free from the equable Preſſure of the Skin, receives 
into its dilated Veſſels foreign Humours, by which means it 
becomes tumid in the Bottom of the Wound, and retotts its 
1.ips. But a Suppuration ſeparates the obſtructed Extremities 
of the Veſſels, together with the ſtagnant Fluids lodged there. 
Hence, when Pus is formed, and the obſtructed Veſſels are again 
rendered pervious, a free Circulation of the Humours thro* them is 
reſtored, All theſe Symptoms, therefore, ariſing from an Inflam- 
mation of the Lips and Bottom of the Wound, are neceſſarily 
much diminiſhed, or totally removed, by the Formation of Pus, 

This Stage of a Wound is by Surgeons generally called the 
Time of Digeſtion ; and when they ſee the tumid Parts ſubſide, 
oy generally fay, that the Pus fuſes, and difſolves all the 

arts, 


9. And the — of the Wound, from the Bottom to 
the Top, ſrom the Circumference to the Centre, is gradually 
filled with a new red live Matter called Feb, whilſt the 
Margins, becoming white, bluiſh, ſoft, and equal, are 
united, | 


When after a laudable Digeſtion, all the Parts which could 
not be reduced to their requilts Soundneſs, are ſeparated from 
the live Veſſels, then the Wound is faid to be pure; and its 
whole Surface appears every-where equably moift and perſpira- 

ble, whilſt there is no Roughneſs nor Dryneſs either in the Lips 
or Bottom of the Wound, Then begins that Stage of the 
Wound itt which it is conſolidated ; for under the Pus, which 
is a natural and mild Balſam, we daily obſerve the Bottom of 
the Wound to riſe 3 and a new Matter to proceed 
equably from the Circumference to the Centre. And when 

this y Shoe is viewed with re " it appears to be the 
tender and pulpous Extremities of Veſlel 

called Incarnation ; not that muſcular Fleſh properly ſo called, 

is regenerated in this manner, but it has become cuſtomary to 
call this red and live Matter daily increaſed in a pure Wound, 

Leb. This appears beautifully in Wounds with Loſs of Sub- 
ſtance, whilſt, for Inſtance, by the Stroke of a Sword, the Skin, 
with a Part of the ſubjacent Membrana Adipoſa, is carried off; 
for in this Caſe there naturally appears, firſt, in the Bottom of 
the Wound, a Congeries of ſprouting Veſſels; then the like 
Veſſels are protruded from the Margins, and concurring and 
uniting with the others riſing from the Bottom, by an admira- 
ble Artifice of Nature, reſtore the loſt Subſtance ; for in this 
Caſe, Art does nothing but remove Impediments, and prevent 

the Acceſs of the Air, by covering the Wound ; the natural 

Fabric of the Body performs all the reſt. That theſe things 

happen in this manner is ſufficiently certain ; but by what Laws 

or Mechaniſm they are brought about, is hitherto unknown. 

Galen, in Method. Medend. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. beautifully ex- 

preſſes this in the following manner: * With reſpe& to the 

« (Generation of Fleſh, it is to be obſerved, that the Matter 
« of it is laudable Blood; but the Artiſt, or Author, of its 


* Formation, [Inpregyes Y x4 Tsxrirns] Nature. In this 


Paſſage he treats of the Method in which an hollow Ulcer bey 


ought to be cured. The Antients were, however, ignorant of 
the admirable Structure of the minute Veſſels of which our 
Bodies are compoſed. And the Moderns far more ſkilled in 
Anatomy, cannot help admiring how the - elongated Mouths 
of the divided Veſſels in the Wound, "ſhould concur, unite, 
and be concreted with the adjacent Veſſels, and that in ſuch 
a manner, that Arteries are united to Artenes, Veins to Veins, 
and Nerves to Nerves; ſo that a | Subſtance exactly like that 
which was loſt, is formed in the Wound. This peculiar Pro- 


of the human Body is loudly expreſfive of the infinite 


ert | 
bi dom of its al-powerful CRRATOR. 
Whilſt theſe thing happen in an hollow Wound, the Mar- 


gins which were before red and tumid, begin to ſubſide in an 


When all the loſt Parts are reſtored, and the Parts divided bj 
the Wound, united, the Wound appears dry, though before 
a certain Moiſture was obſerved all over its Surface. | 

If a large Quantity of Subſtance is not loſt, nor by an ex- 


ceſſive Suppuration much of the Membrana Adipoſa and Skin 
conſumed, all the Parts are fo conſolidated, that there hardly 


appears any Difference between the Place of the Wound, atid 
adjacent Skin, in which Caſe it hardly deſerves the Name 
of a Cicatrix. But where a large Portion of the Skin is taken 


_—_ or much of the ſubjacent Membrana Adipoſa conſumed 
by the Suppuration, then the Place of the Wound will appear 
more white, ſolid, and often more depreſſed, than the ad{a- 
cent Skin; In this Cale it is called a Cicatrix, which is always 
leſs perſpirable, tho” more ſmooth and ſhining, than the other 
Parts of the Surface of the Body. This is in a particular man- 


ner obvious after the Extirpation of a Breaſt or large Steatoma, 


where a conſiderable Portion of the Skin is removed; for in 
this Caſe the Cicatrix formed, or Surface of the Wound is 
. ſhining, unmoveable, and adhering to the ſubjacent 
arts. ' 1 
Thus we have deſcribed the Hiſtory of Wounds in a ſound 
Body, and enumerated all the Phenomena, which from Expe- 
rience we find to happen in a Wound from its firſt Infliction 
to its entire Conſolidation. Hence we may deduce the beſt 
Method in which Wounds ought to be cured; which is, by 
imitating Nature's Method, which conſiſts in removing ſuch 
things as are hurtful, and ſupplying ſuch as are defective. But 
it is to be obſerved, that we here ſpeak. of Wounds in which 
neither a large Artery, nor an highly tendinous Part, are 
wounded. e muſt, therefore, next conſider, what Changes 
of Phæenomena happen to a ſimple Wound, if ſuch Parts 


| ſhould be wounded, 


s. This is by Surgeons' an 


4 


equable manner; they acquire a'bluiſh Pearl- like Colour; and 


thus the firſt Rudiments of the Cicatrix are formed about the 


Margins, and are gradually increaſed toward the Centre, till the 


Wound is equably clofed. : 


10. Laſtly, the Wound becomes dry, and is covered with 


a Cicatrix. 


If an Artery, not too large, nor too near the Heart, is cut 
quite through tranſverſly, the divided Parts retiring, and 
hiding themſelves in the neighbouring ſolid Parts, by mears 

of this ContraQtion, ſtop the Efflux of Blood; and the 
other Phenomena proceed as before deſcribed. 


Whilſt the Blood, by the Force of the Heart, is thrown into 
the Arteries which always become narrower, by acting on 
their Sides it removes them from the Axis of the Canal, and 
conſequently increaſes the 9 of the Arteries. But all 
other Circumſtances being alike, it dilates the Arteries the more 
the greater Reſiſtence there is about their Extremities. Hence 
rtery when tied becomes very tumid between the Liga- 
ture and the Heart. But this Dilatation is reſiſted by the 
muſcular and orbicular Fibres of the Arteries with a conſiderable 
Force, by which they are again contracted into their former 
Dimenſion, as ſoon as the impelling Force of the Heart ceaſes. 
When, therefore, an Artery divided by a Wound diſcharges 
Blood from its open Orifice, the Reſiſtance of the Blood im- 
pelled from the Heart is diminiſhed, and 9 the 
Cauſe of the Dilatation of the Artery is leſſened. The Force, 
therefore, of the orbicular Fibres prevails, by which in every 


Moment the Ae: is more contracted, and thus gradually the 


Orifice of the divided Artery is cloſed, if it is not exceſſively 
large. Beſides, the longitudinal Fibres being by the ſame Cauſes 
more contracted, diminiſh the Length of the Artery : Hence 
an Artery, entirely divided, ſhrinks back, and, lodging itſelf be- 
tween the adjacent ſolid Parts, is by their Bulk and Weight more 
compreſſed and contracted. If a conſiderable Quantity of 
Blood is diſcharged from a Wound, the Strength _ impair- 
ed, and the Impetus of the impelled Blood diminithed, the 
Contraction of the divided Artery is augmented. When a 
great Toe was cut off by one Stroke of a Chiſſel, I ſaw two 
Arteries project, perhaps the Length of a geometrical Line 
eyond the Surface of the Wound ; but when they had for a 
few Minutes diſcharged the Blood freely, they began to be re- 
tracted, the Hzmorrhage was leſſened, and two Days after 
when the Dreſſing was removed, no Blood was diſcharged, 
the Mouths of the divided Arteries being clofed up. But if 
an Artery, which is either very large, or very near the Heart, 
is divided, the Contraction of ſuch an Artery is not able to re- 
ſift the Blood impelled with ſo great a Force; hence the Hæ- 
morrhage proves mortal; for the ſmaller the Artery is, and the 
farther diſtant from the Heart, the Impetus of the Blood im 
pelled from the Heart is the more retarded, becauſe the Ro- 
ſiſtance it meets with is greater. 
If an Artery is wounded tranſverſly, and not cut quite 
through, the Wound enlarges by a Retraction of the divided 
| Fibres z hence a. pepetual Hemorrhage; and when that 
cCeaſes, an Aneuriſm, from the Tenuity of the Cicatrix 
yielding to the Force of the circulating Fluid. | 
In this Caſe, for the Reaſons already ſpecified, a Wound 
inflited on an Artery is, in conſequence of the -Recefſion of 
of the divided Pgrts, more enlarged. But becauſe ſome Parts 
| a8 
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as yet cohere, the Extremities of the Artery cannot ſhrink 
back and lodge themſelves in the adjacent Parts; nor can the 
orbicular Fibres be ſo contracted as to cloſe the Wound of the 
Artery. Since, therefore, in this Part there is no Reſiſtance, 
and a conſiderable one in the other entire Veſſels, ſuch a Wound 


will continue to diſcharge Blood till the Patient dies, or falls into 


a Deliquium. But it more frequently happens, that the Blood is 


diſcharged not in ſuch a Degree as to proye mortal, but only to 


induce a great Weakneſs. Ihen there begin to grow gradu- 
ally on the Part of the wounded Artery, as it were, the Ru- 
diments of a Cicatrix, which are able to check the Effuſion 
of the Blood moved by ſo weak a Force' of the Heart: But 
afterwards the Strength of the Patient becoming greater, this 
Part remaining weaker than the other Parts of the Artery, is 
more dilated, and becomes protuberant. This is called an 
Aneuryſm, or a Dilatation of the Artery, becauſe the Artery 
in that Place no longer remains an e conical Canal, but 
is diſtended into a Sack; for as the Largeneſs of Arteries de- 
pends on two Cauſes, that is, the Force with which the Blood 
propelled from the Heart endeavours to dilate the Arteries, and 
the Reſiſtance of the Sides of the Arteries, and conſequently as 
the Largeneſs of Arteries is in a Ratio compounded of the di- 
re& Ratio of the Impetus of the impelled Blood, and an inverſe 
Ratio of the Reſiſtance of their Sides, it is ſufficiently obvious 
than when an Artery is rendered weaker in any Part, it muſt 
of courſe be more diſtended there. But becauſe by ſuch a Dif- 
tention, ſuch a Part-will be ſtill more weakened, the Reaſon 
is obvious why ſuch large aneuryſmatical Tumors, of which we 
have many Inſtances in practical Authors, are often formed. 


If a large Artery is wounded, and cut quite through, a 
- perpetual Hæmorrbage will ariſe, till Fainting, or Death, is 


induced. The Parts below the Wound grow tabid, and are 


- conſumed by a putrid but flow Gangrene, or elſe drying, are 
entirely contracted. 


In this Caſe the Blood is diſcharged with a full Stream, tho 
not with an equable Celerity, but, as it were, by Starts, ſome- 
times with a ſma!l, and immediately after with a greater 
Force; becauſe at the time the Arteries are in their Diaſtole, 
the Force of the Heart alone urging the Blood, then expels it 
through the open Artery. But a great Part of the Iimpetus 
convey'd from the Blood to the Heart, is ſpent in dilating the 
Arteries: Hence only in the time of the Diaſtole of the Arte- 
ries, the Blood is propelled with that Exceſs, by which the 
Force of the Heart ſurpaſſes the Reſiſtance of the Sides of 
the Arteries. But whilſt, when the Action of the Heart 
ceaſes the Arteries are compreſled, the Blood moves with 
a far greater Celerity through them, and when evacuated 
from the Body, is of a ſcarlet Colour, From theſe two Signs 
we know, that the Blood is diſcharged from an Artery, and 
not from a Vein. But a large Vein, except in highly plethoric 
Patients, when wounded, diſcharges but a ſmall Quantity of 
Blood, which is always blackiſh, and leſs red than arterial 
Blood. If the Artery wounded is large, and very near the 
Heart, the Death of the Patient ſoon enſues, the whole Blood 
being in a ſhort time expelled from the Wound. But the Effu- 
ſion often only brings on a Deliquium 3 and if in this Caſe, 
the Patients are not invigorated by Wine, or Cordials, but 
left, as it were, half dead, there is ſome Hope, that durin 
the Continuance of ſuch a weak aud languid Life, the divid 
Artery may be contracted and conſolidated. Baerhaave, in his 
prelections, uſed to give his Auditors a very memorable In- 
{tance of this Kind, which he himſelf ſaw. _ f 8 
A Countryman over his Bottle was wounded with a Knife 
under the Axilla; and the axillary Artery being divided, the Blood 
was diſcharged with a violent Force: Soon after the Patient 
falling down was thought to be dead, and was laid out as 
ſuch. Next Day when the Perſons appointed by public Au- 
thority to examine Wounds, and give in their Report to the 
proper Judges with reſpect to their mortal Nature, came to 
him, they found ſome Warmth about his Thorax, without 
any other Signs of Life. They deterred examining his Wound 
for ſome Hours, during which the Patient began gradually to 
recover, tho? every one imagined that he would ſoon die. But 
contrary to all Expectation he totally recovered, after con- 
tinuing a long time in ſuch a weak and languid Condition ; 
only the Arm of that Side remained all his Lite dry, and with- 
out Juice, almoſt like a Mummy. If, therefore, in an Artery 
fo large and ſo near the Heart a Conſolidation could be ob- 
tained, it is obvious, that we are not to deſpair in the moſt 
dangerous Wounds of Arteries,. and, perhaps, in ſuch Patients, 
if weak and languid Life was not augmented by ſtimulating, 
vinous and cordial Subſtances, more would be preſerved than 
really are. ; 
If alarge Artery, 


running to. the inferior Parts, is divided, 
and if the Ramifications of no other Artery are 


diſtribute) to 


theſe. Parts, the total Infliix of the vital Fluid into them mt 
neceſſarily be deſtroyed : This is ſucceeded by a Mortification 
of thoſe Parts, which in this Caſe may happen in a double 
manner; for either the Fluids contained in the inferior Parts, 
being no longer propelled by the Impetus of the arterial Blood, 
become ſtagnant and corrupted ;- in which Caſe a putrid, tho 
flow Gangrene happens, becauſe all the vital Impetus which 
moves the live Parts to theſe gangrenous Cruſts, and conſequently 
ſoon makes the Diſorder ſpread, is here wanting: Or the Hu- 
mours left in the inferior Parts, after the Diviſion of a lar 


_ Artery, by the proper Contraction of the Veſſels, and Action 


of the adjacent Muſcles, paſs into the Veins, and return to 
the Heart ; from which, however, nothing can be conveyed 
to theſe Parts. Hence the Veſſels of theſe Parts being totally 
deſtitute of Fluids, collapſe, and grow together. And as the- 
moſt Part of the Bulk of the human Body depends upon Hu- 
mours, ſo the Bulk of thoſe Parts is ſurpriſingly diminiſhed, 
whilſt they are dried and totally contracted, as appears in the 
Inſtances laſt-mentioned. 


Thoſe Nerves which are large and tenſe, when cut quite 
through, recede, and hide themſelves, draw and extend- 
their ſmall Branches ſituated a little above the Wound, 
excite Pain and Obſtruction in the neighbouring Nerves ; 
but to the Parts below the Wound, cauſe a Stupor, Im- 
mobility, Emaciation, or a Gangrene, | 


We ſhall now conſider thoſe Phenomena which appear when 


large Nerves are wounded; for no Wound can injure the Skin 
without dividing numberleſs nervous Fibrils ; but of theſe we 


do not treat, for we conſider here only the large Nerves as they 
are demonſtrated by Anatomiſts, and which are ſo many Con- 
geries of other Nerves contained in a common Covering, 

As for the Receſſion or Shrinking of the Nerves ; that which 
in large Nerves may propertly be called a Nerve, and which 
ariſes from the tender Pulp of the Brain does not ſeem poſſeſſed 
of ſuch a Degree of Strength, as that when divided to be by 
its Elaſticity capable of receding or ſhrinking back. But the 
Nerves which ariſe from the Medulla Oblongata, and Spinal 
Marrow, and, which at their Origins, are highly ſoft, are 
covered with tough Coats, that they may be ſafely convey'd to 
theſe Parts of the Body on which they are to per. ori their 
Offices. On theſe Coats depend the Strength and Eluſticity 
of the Nerves. Hence ſmall nervous Fibrils make a conſiderable 
Reſiſtance to the Knife in diſſecting Carcaſes. And unleſs it 
was ſo, the Demonſtration of the Nerves, eſpecially where they 
are divided into ſmall Ramifications, would be abſolutely im- 
poſſible. When, therefore, a large Nerve is divided, the ſe- 
parated Extremities, by the contractile Force of the Coats co- 
vering the Nerves, and of the Veſſels diſtributed through theſe 
Coats, recede from each other, and conceal themſelves under 
the adjacent Parts, But the larger a Nerve is, other Circum- 
ſtances being alike, the thicker its Coats are; and as the (ma.l 
nervous Congeries, which united form the large Nerve, are, 
alſo, covered with their proper Coats, hence large N eve: 


when divided are retracted with great Force. 


As for their drawing and extending their ſmall Branches a 
little above the Wound ; the Nerves, as well as the Arteries and 
Veins, are divided into Ramifications ; but the Ramifications 
ariſing from the Arteries and, Veins, every-where communi- 
cate with the Cavity of the Trunk whence they ariſe, Hence 
the Fluids are by a Continuity of Motion convey'd from the 
Trunk into the Ramifications. But it is otherwiſe in, large 
Nerves, which ſend off ſmaller Nerves like Ramifications from 
them; for ſuch a large Nerve contains numberleſs ſmaller 


| Pow 297500 Nerves wrapt up ina common Covering, and theſe 


ſmaller Congeries conſiſt of others ſtill ſmaller. Nor have 
the Dexterity and Induſtry of the moſt curious Anatomiſts 
been hitherto able to find an End of this Diviſion. But from 
a large Nerve in its Courſe, are every-where diftributed ſuch 
Congeries of Nerves, which are called Ramifications of the large 
Nerve, not becauſe they are by a Continuation of Subſtance 
propagated from it, as in the Arteries and Veins, but becauſe 
being before united with other ſimilar Congeries, they conſtituted 
the Bulk of the large Nerve ; but now going off from it, 

run to their proper Places in order to perform their Offices, 
All the Nerves, therefore, which like Ramifications are de- 
rived from the large Nerve, ate ſuch as they are in that Place 
where the large Nerve ariſes from the Medulla Oblongata, or 
Spinal Marrow. But in the Arteries and Veins, the Ramifi- 
cations take their Origins from that Part in which they run off 
from the Trunk of the greater Veſſels, 

When, therefore, a large nervous Trunk is divided, it by 
receding will, at the ſame time, draw with it the ſmall Rami- 
fications ariſing from it, a Jittle above the Part where the 
Wound is inflicted. Hence by this violent Diſtraction of the 
nervous Fibres, intolerable Pains of the adjacent Parts to which 
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theſe Ramifications run, are produced; and hence there is 


often a more intenſe Pain in the adjacent, than in the wound- 
ed, Part. But that by ſuch a ſimple Diſtraction of the ner- 
vous Fibres, intolerable Pain may be produced, is certain from 
numberleſs Obſervations. When 'a Phlegmon diſtending the 
-Membrana Adipoſa, is ſuppurating, it elevates the Skin, and 
diſtracts its Fibres with an intenſe Pain. But when the Pus is 
formed, and an Inciſion made in the Skin with a Lancet, the 
Pain forthwith ceaſes, whilſt the diſtending Pus is ' diſcharged. 


An, intenſe Pain is, alſo, produced by an inflammatory Tumor 


elevating the tenſe and nervous Membrane of the Auditory 
Paſſage, ' And in a Lues Venerea, a Tumor ſometimes ariſing 
in the Subſtance of the Bone, diſtracts the Perioſteum, and 


produces a-Pain ſo inteyſe, that the Patients are ready to lay 


violent Hands on themſelves. 

Beſides, the Coats which cover the large Nerves, and the 
Ramifications running off from them, conſiſt of numberleſs 
ſmall Veſſels, as is certain from anatomical- Injections. The 


nervons Ramifications cannot, therefore, be diſtracted by the 


divided Trunk receding, but the Coats with which they are 
covered muſt, alſo, be diſtracted, and conſequently the V. 
conſtituting theſe Coats, muſt be elongated. But it is certain 
that every Cauſe which diſtracts and lengthens Veſſels, dimi- 
niſhes their Capacity, Hence may ariſe an Obſtruction, and all 
its Effects. | 

As for the Stupor of the Part below the Wound ; quite differ- 
ent Actions of the Nerves are obſerved in the human Body; 
ror ſome give a Power of Senfation to the Parts to which they 


are diſtributed ; others produce : muſcular Motion, whilſt the 


Nutrition of the Parts and Life itſelf ſeem to depend on 
others. That theſe different Actions are performed by different 
Nerves, is ſufficiently evinced by what happens in Diſeaſes; 
for often Palſies of particular Parts are formed, and ſometimes 
an Hemiplegia, in which one Side of the Body becomes inca- 


pable of Motion, and is entirely deprived of voluntary muſcu- 


lar Action, whilſt the Senſation, Heat, and Nutrition of the 
Part affected remains. In this Cafe there is conſiderable Hope 
of a Cure. Sometimes together with a Power of Motion, Sen- 


ſation is loſt, and ſuch a Stupor produced in the Part affected, 


that it appears no longer to belong 'to the Body, whilſt the 
Patient perceives Obſtacles acting on ſuch a Part, as if he onl 
touched them with- a ſtretched-out Stick. This is a works 
State of the Diſorder. But when there is a Senſe of Cold in 
a paralytic Part, and its muſcular Subſtance begins to decreaſe, 
the Diſorder is generally incurable, as is certain from many 
Examples of Palſies ſucceeding the Colica Piftonum. Tho? 
the Nerves ſubſervient to ſo many different Functions, have 


_ diſtin Origins in the Brain, yet being collected into large ner- 


vous Congeries, they are diſtributed to the ſeveral Parts, When 


ſuch Nerves are, therefore, entirely divided, all the Functions 


depending on the Soundneſs of ſuch Nerves are aboliſhed. 
Hence ariſe the Stupor and want of Senſation in the Parts be- 
low the Wound, as, alſo, their Extenuation, and Privation of 
Motion, unleſs Ramifications riſing from the Trunk above the 
Vound are diſtributed to the inferior Parts, or other nervous 
'runks ſend off Ramifications to them. 

Ihe Realon will, perhaps, appear leſs evident, why a Gan- 
grene of the Parts below the Wound often ſucceeds a total Divi- 
hon of a large Nerve. Buta Gangrene is ſuch a Diſorder of a ſoft 
Part, as after the Ceflation of the Influx of the vital Fluid into 
the Arteries, and its Efflux through the Veins, tends to a Mor- 
tiſication. If, therefore, a Gangrene ſucceeds the Diviſion of 
a large Nerve, this vital Influx and Efflux of the Humours 
mult have ceaſed 3 the Arterigs, however, and Veins, are en- 
tire, and the Humours moving in them laudable, whilſt the 
Nerves are only divided. But if it is conſidered, that the Mo- 
tion of the Fluids through the Arteries depends on two Cauſes, 
that is, the Force of the Heart, and the Action of the Arte- 
ries, and if it is at the ſame time obſerved, that the Force of 
the Heart is in a great meaſure ſpent in 1 Arteries, 
and that conſequently the principal Cauſe of the Motion of the 
Fluids through the Arteries is their own ContraCtion, which 
partly depends on their Elaſticity,” but more eſpecially on the 
muſcular Force of the orbicular Fibres, by which the dilated 
Arteries are contracted, and propel their contained Fluids, and 
as it is certain from Phyſiology, that the Action of a Muſcle 
Tcquires the Soundneſs of the Nerve convey'd to that Muſcle, 
and that the nervous "Trunks fend off Branches to the adjacent 
Arteries, it will appear, that when the Nerve is deſtroy'd, the 
muſcular Force of the Artery is, alſo, loſt, by which it pro- 


pel'd its contained Fluid: There will, therefore, only remain 


the Elaſticity of the Artery, and the Impetus communicated 

by the Heart, But in the Veins the Blood moves with that 

Motion which it has whilſt it paſſes from the Arteries into the 

Veins. lt is, alfo, aſſiſted by the Motion of the adjacent 

Muſcles, which becoming turgid when they act, preſs the adja- 

(cut Veius, and by that means promote the Motion of the venous 
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Blood, But when the Nerves are divided, the inferior Muſcles 


remain paralytic, and no Power of Action remains in them. 
When, therefore, the Impetus of the Blood convey'd from 
the Arteries into the Veins, is diminiſhed, and the Action of 
the Muſcles, adjacent to the Veins, defeQive, the Blood in the 
Veins begins to move ſlowly, to be accumulated, and become 
ſtagnant, And thus a greater Reſiſtance ariſes to the Arteties, 
whoſe Action was before weakened. Hence at laſt the vital 
Motion of the Fluids through the Arteries and Veins is ſuſſo- 
cated in the Parts below ſuch a Wound, that is, 2 Gangrene is 
formed, {Ot 6 Ki $3 £5 
Thus appears the Reaſon of thoſe Diſorders which are ob- 
ſerved. to ſucceed the Diviſion of large Nerves. | But medicinal. 
Obſervations evince, that after ſuch Wounds, Gangrenes are 
formed in the inferior Parts. 5 . EDT A 
- Nerves which are tenſe, or tendinous, if pricked, or 
cut half through, excite Pains ; ſometimes at firſt obtuſe, 
and ſometimes acute; firſt in the wounded Place, afterwards, 
in all the annexed and adjacent Nerves. | Hence Heats, Tu- 
mors, a Redneſs extending pretty far round the Wound, 
Fevets, Deliria, Spaſms, Inflammation, an Aperture of the 
inflamed Part, accompanied” with an Evacuation of an acrid, 
thin, and often a very copious Serum: After theſe, Inſen- 
ſibility, Rigidity, Exſiecation, Immobility, or Gangrene, 
and th: And indeed all theſe Symptoms are the more 
violent, the more ſtrongly the Nerve is ſtretched above the 
firm Parts, or more ſtrongly affixed to them, as, alſo, the 
more tough and tenacious the Coverings of the Nerve are. 


Theſe are the calamitous Caſes in which from -a flight 
Wound ſo terrible Symptoms often ariſe. It ſometimes hap- 
pens that in opening a Vein of the Arm, the Tendon of the 
Biceps Muſcle is injur*d, or, which happens more frequently, the 
broad Aponeuroſis, which ariſes from that Tendon, and covers 
the Muſcles of the Cubit. At this very Moment an intok - 
rable Pain is often perceived, which the Patient expreſſes with 
miſerable Shrieking. lore, "36 

Sometimes, in the Beginning of ſuch a Diforder, there is 
only felt an obtuſe Pain, which a few Hours after is greatly 
increaſed, and affects the whole Arm as far as the Humerus. 
Sometimes, alſo, the ſubaxillary Glands become pretty ſoon 
tumid, and inflamed, The Patients often complain that they 
perceive in the Wound itſelf, as it were, a live Fire burning 
the Parts. On the Skin appear oblong red Spots, which are 
always a bad Sign. In a malignant Paronychia, where the 
Tendons of the Flexor Muſcles of the Finger are affected, a 
red Zone running longitudinally according to the Direction of 
the Muſcles which bend the Fingers, through the Skin of the 
Cubit, is by the ſkilful Surgeons looked upon as a very, bad 
Sign: In the ſoundeſt Man, an acute Fever is often excited; 
and the Brain being diſturbed partly by the Fever, and partly 
by the Vehemence of the Pain, Deliziums, Convulſions, and 
ſometimes Death, enſue. LP» | 

But tho? Death does not always ſucceed ſuch Wounds of the 
Nerves, yet terrible Misfortunes are produced by them; for 
the whole Part becomes greatly tumid and inflamed, and an 
incredible Quantity of thin Liquor is continually diſcharged 
either from Bliſters raiſed on the Epidermis, or from the Wound 
itſelf ; but becauſe the Patients perceive a burning Pain, they 
accuſe the Acrimony of the Humour diſcharged, which, how- 
ever, when taſted, is found to have no great Degree of Acri- 
mony. Sometimes a Gangrene preys upon the whole Mem- 
brana Adipoſa ; and in this Cafe a mild Suppuration never hap- 
pens, but ſinuous Collections of ichorous Matter conſume all 
the Fat lodged in the Interſtices of the Muſcles, and the pingue- 
dinous Coats of the Tendons are deftroy'd ; hence afterwards 
the Skin adhering to the Muſcles, and the Tendons and Muſ- 
cles for want of the Membrana Celluloſa being concreted with 
the adjacent Parts, a Rigidity and Immobility of the Part are 
brought on, and the Uſe of the whole Member is loſt, When 
by a violent Gangrene, or Suppuration, the Coats of the Nerves 
in which the Membrana Celluloſa is alſo found, are deſtroyed, 
the Uſe of theſe Nerves is loſt, and an Inſenſibility, and Ex- 
tenuation of the Parts brought on. In the ſoundeſt Confti- 
tutions, ſurpriſing Degeneracies of the Humours, exceſſive Pains, 
and a Loſs of the Uſe of the Parts, are often induced by 
the ſlighteſt Puncture, or Wound, of a Nerve. ©. 

Tt is, alſo, to be obſerved, that all theſe Symptoms are 
more violent, the more tenſe the wounded Nerve is. Hence 
ariſes the Danger of Punctures about the Joſt Phalanxes of the 
Fingers, where the ſtrongeſt Tendons are inſerted, and in the 


Palm of the Hand, where the tendinous Expanſign of the 


Muſculus Palmaris forms the tenſe and tendinous Part of the 
Palm. Beſides, this Malignity is increaſed, if the nervous 
Parts wounded are covered with thick Coats, as is obvious in 
the moſt dangerous Species of Paronychia, where the Tenden 


% 
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inſerted. in the laſt Phalanx of the Finger, being hurt by a 
Punctute, or inflamed by any other Cauſe, produces the moſt 
intenſe Pains, a Phrenitis, Convulſions, a Syncope, and often 
ſudden Death; or, it the Patient ſurvives. this, after violent 
Agonies, the laſt Phalanx of the Finger becomes mortified, and 
falls: of: And a Clinching of the Hand, which cannot by 
any Art be remgved. during the Patient's whole Life, ſhews 
the dire Remains of the Diſorder. The Reaſon of ſo great 
a Malignity depends almoſt entirely on this, that the Tendons 


bending . the Pha/anxes of the Fingers are. ſurrounded with a 
ſurpriſing Ligament almoſt of a cartilaginous Hardneſs ; for if 


in the Beginning of ſuch a Diſorder, a ſkilful: Surgeon, by a 
bold Inciſion, divides all the Parts to the Bone, and by that 


means cuts the E ſurrounding the Membranes, the 


Pain is forthwith leſlened, and all theſe terrible Symptoms are 
prevented. foe Lot: ens | 
The ſame Symptoms, with very little Alteration, happen, 
when Tendons are differently wounded, and theſe are ex- 
tremely violent. N — * 


The Tendon of a Muſcle, when examined, may be divided 
into as many Fibrils as the Muſcle itſelf. Between theſe Fi- 
brils are lodged numberleſs ſmall Veflels, as is evident from 
anatomical Injections. But theſe Fibrils of the Tendons ſeem 
to be only Continuations of the muſcular Fibres, which ſeem 
to derive their Origin from the Nerves which enter the Muſcles. 
Hence it is not to be wondered at, that the Tendons, which 
are, as it were, the Offspring of the Nerves, ſhould, when 


wounded, ſuffer the ſame. Misfortunes with the Nerves. But 


as in a large Nerve there are found Veſſels of all Kinds, and 
the cellular Membrane ſeparating the nervous Fibres from each 
other, ſo the ſame is obſerved in Tendons, But becauſe the 
Tendons. are only ſubſervient to the Motion of the Parts, and 
ſincebe, ſides, the Nerves contribute to Senſation and Nutrition 
in many Parts of the Body, hence all the ſame Misfortunes do 
not happen to the 'Tendons when wounded, as happen to the 
Nerves. But in both Caſes, there are many Phenomena in 
common; which, however, are obſerved to be generally more 
violent in the Tendons than in the Nerves. 4 
Nerves, when entirely Aiynheds unleſs their ſmall Ramifica- 
tions a little above the Wound are diſtracted by the Receſſion 
of the divided Trunk, do not create much Pain. But all the 
Uſes which the inferior Parts received by theſe Nerves are de- 
ſtroyed. Thus, alſo, when a Tendon is entirely divided, the 
Motion of the Part which depended on the Integrity of that 
Tendon, is deſtroyed ; but there is often no more Pain 
than that which accompanies a ſimple Wound, nor do any 
more violent Symptoms ſucceed. This I ſaw in a Man in 
whom the Tendons which erect the. Fingers, were cut with a 
Knife. In the dem. de l Acad. Royale des Sciences An. 1722. 
there is a memorable Caſe which confirms this. A nimble 
Dancer endeavouring by a great Leap to raiſe his Body, broke 
the Tendo Achillis in both Legs, the Skin remaining entire, 
There were three Fingers-breadths between the Extremities of 
the Tendons. By a proper Ligature the Patient was reſtored to 
his natural Sta j; nor at the time of the Rupture, nor during 
the whole Courve of the Diſeaſe, did he feel any Pain. 
In another Man, the Skin remaining entire, that Part of the 
ſame Tendon which ariſes from the Gaſtrocnemii Muſcles, was 
broken, whilſt that Part of the Tendon, which derives its Ori- 
gin from the Muſculus Soleus, lying under the Gaftrocnemius, 


remained entire. In that Caſe, there was an intenſe Pain, with 


a ſtrong Inflammation and Tumor of the Part. Hence it appears, 
that far worſe Symptoms are. produced when a Tendon is half 
divided, than when it is totally divided. 

But violent Symptnms are produced by the ſlighteſt Wounds 
of the Tendons, and by only gently touching a Tendon diveſt- 
ed of its Coat, the whole nervous Syſtem is in a Moment diſ- 
turbed ; which is ſurpriſing, ſince the Tendons when covered 
with their Coats, eſpecially with that pinguedinous Membrane 
which by its ſoft Oil lubricates them, and renders their Action 
quick, may, without any great Pain, not only be ſtrongly 
drawn, but, alſo, ſtitched together; for it is ſufficiently known 
in Surgery, that the Extremities of divided Tendons are ſeized 
with Forceps, drawn together, retained in Contact by paſſing 
a Thread through them, and thus happily cured, whilſt the Part 
affected is fo diſpoſed, as that the ſcles whoſe Tendons 
are Cut. remain flaccid, But when a Tendon diveſted of 
its ** but gently touched, terrible Symptoms are pro- 
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There is no Remedy more efficacious for preventing or mi- 
tigating the violent Symptoms ariſing from Punctures of the 
4 — and Tendons, than black Peruvian Balſam gently 

- warmed, and dropt into the Wound ; then by the Application 
of a warm Spatula it is to be made to penetrate and diffuſe 
itſelf through all the Parts of the Wound. Afterwards, the 
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whole Limb is to be wrapt 
tions, or continuall A ah. 
the Wound is ſo 
* it is to be a little dilated. 

he Application of warm Oil is of grea 
whole nervous Syſtem is irritated, and Convulſions dreaded, as 
we learn from Galen's own Caſe, as recorded by himſelf, in 
Comment. 1, on Hippocrates de Articulis. 5 
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And the Membranes of the Tendons and Nerves, which 8 


are frequentl 
with the — 


All Membranes, when woundad. do not produce ſuch vio- 


propagated to the adjacent Parts, are affeQed | 


lent Symptoms, but only ſuch as are highly tenſe. The ten- 
dinous Membrane produced from the Faſcia Lata, and the like 


Aponeuroſis 2 5. 775 the Glutæus Muſculus, and ſurround- 
uſcles of ow when burt by a flight 
e Pain, The ſame hap- 


ing the ſtrongeſt 
Puncture, are ſeized with intolerab 
pens in the Aponeuroſis of the Muſculus Biceps, which is ſome- 


times hurt in taking Blood from the Arm. If the tenſe Membrane 


covering the Auditory Paſlage is diſtracted by an inflammatory 


umor, an intolerable Pain ariſes, and a Delirium and often. 


th ſucceed, as K n tells us in his / r2gno/t. and Crace 


Prænotioncs. But Wounds are to be moſt dreaded in thoſe 
Membranes which are either Productions of the Tendons, or 
are poſſeſſed of an exquiſite Senſation, and Capacity of Irritation 


on account of the great Number of Nerves diſperſed through 


their Subſtance. us the Perioſteum, when wounded, ſome- 
times produces the moſt exquiſite Pain, | 


A Knowledge of the Laws of Circulation, and a Conſi- 
deration of the adjacent Parts, will teach us in what man- 
ner the lymphatic, adipoſe, venous Veſlels, and the Veliculz, 
or ſmall Ciſterns, ſuffer in Wounds, _ 


As for the lymphatic Veſſeli; the Veſſels by Anatomiſts de- 


monſtrated under the Name of Lymphatics, are all of the ve- 


nous Kind, as is obvious from the Motion of the Fluids thro' 
thoſe Veſlels from the Ramifications into the Trunks, as, alſo, 
from the Valves, which Ruy/ch ſo evidently demonſtrated 
in his Dilucidatio aluvularum, to Bliſſius, who denied that the 
Valves in theſe Veſſels were ever demonſtrated. Theſe lym- 
phatic venous Veſſels, when wounded, produce no great Harm ; 
for conſiderable ſanguineous Veins, when wounded, diſcharge 


no great Quantity of Blood. But to theſe lymphatic Veins, - 


correſpond ſimilar lymphatic Arteries,” which, when wounded 
and not entirely divided, may produce a perpetual and uneaſy 
Effuſion of L mph in Wounds. But that there are number 
leſs ſuch Veſſels in the Body may be concluded from anatomi- 
cal Injections made into the Arteries; for in this Caſe thoſe 
Veſſels, in which there. naturally a 
filled with a coloured Matter. Ruyſeh ſo filled the Ten- 
dons and Ligaments, that they became quite red ; there were, 
therefore, in theſe Parts many ſuch Veſſels, which during Life 
were filled with a thin Liquor, whoſe Colour was not percep- 
tible : Perhaps, for this Reaſon, a Diſcharge: of ſuch Lymph 
is ſo frequently obſerved in Wounds inflicted about the Joints ; 
and Surgeons often find large Quantities of this Lymph flowing 
both from Ulcers and Wounds about the Joints, - _. 

As for the . Veſſels ; that the Fat of the human Body 
may be mixed with the Blood, and with it move through the 
Vellels, is ſufficiently certain; for in fat Perſons labouring, 
under an acute Fever we obſerve, that in a few Days the Fat 
is ſurpriſingly-diminiſhed ; and in ſuch Diſeaſes, oleous Drops 
have appeared in the Blood taken from the Veins. When 
Malpighi, as he tells us, in Tr. de Omento, Pinguedine, & Agi- 
poſes Duftibus, obſerved: oleous Streaks growing to the Trunk 
of the Vena Portæ in Frogs, upon compreſſing them, he aw 
plainly Drops of Oil in the Trunk of the Vena Portz carried to 
the Liver along with the Blood. There ſeems, therefore, to be no 
Doubt concerning this. But it is a Doubt, whether ſuch a pin- 

vious Oil is by a continual Motion conveyed in proper Veſſels 
[ike the other Humours, or whether it remains collected in ſmall 
Cells, which by their recipient Orifices are united with the Ar- 
teries, whence this Oil is ſecreted, and which by their emittent 
Orifices communicate with adjacent ſimilar Cells, as, alſo, with 
the Veins, which again receive and mix with the other Humours 
this Fat, ſecreted from the Arteries, and depoſited in Cells, 
Malpighi, in the Work laſt quoted, ſeems to think that there 
are ſuch pinguedinous Veſſels, which by a continual Courſe 


convey this Oil, without the Interpoſition of any Cells: But 
in his poſthumous Works he tells us, that the Fat is pre- 


ſerved, and accumulated in proper Cells, as in ſo many pecu- 
liar Laboratories; but that he durſt not aſſert the Exiſtence of 


adipoſe Veſlels, tho* he had been very accurate in ſearching for 
But whether the Fat is lodged in ſuch Cells mutually 


them. 
com- 


red no red Blood, are 
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| ſerved, that when a conſiderable Vein is known to be wounded, 
it is dangerous to apply thoſe acrid Styptics which are ſometimes 


ec -mmunicating with each other, or whether there are ſuch 
pinguedinous Veſſels, when either are wounded, their Contents 
will be diſcharged, become corrupted, and capable of produ- 
ing many Mi fortunes. Ruyſch, as he tells us, in Epi 
Anat. ad Boerb. upon opening the Abdomen of an Horſe 
which died after hard Running, found its whole Cavity full of 
a thin diluted Ofl. Tt is certain, that the Fat is highly lax, 
eaſily protuberates into a Wound, and produces fungous Fleſh, 
eſpecially if fat Parts, wlien- wounded, are treated with too 
emollient Applications. | : 

Ai for the venous Veſſels ; provided theſe are not very large, 
they are not, when wounded, productive of very dangerous 
We for à violent Hemorrhage rarely happens from 
th 


em, except in plethoric Patients, in whom it is not prejudicial, 


ſince it diminiſhes the Redundance of the Blood. But the ad- 


jacent Veins mutually joined by 6 Anaſtomoſes, eaſily 


ſupply the Defe& of the wounded Vein, But it is to be ob- 


uſed for [topping Hzimorrhages from Wounds, ſuch as Vitriol, 
Alum, and Alcohol; for it is to be feared, leſt theſe being re- 


ceived into the open Wound of the Vein, ſhould enter the 


Blood, and produce Coagulations therein, which being conveyed 
through the Vein, which becomes continually broader, to the 
Right Ventricle of the Heart, and therce impelled into the 
Pulmonary Artery, may produce the moſt terrible Diſorders. 

As for the Veſicles ; theſe are all glandular Follicules, in which 
the Humour ſecreted from the Blood by the Arteries, is col- 


lected into a membranaceous Cavity, arid thence diſcharged 


* 


HF 


through a proper Emiſſary for particular Purpoſes. When 
theſe Veſicles are wounded, it is obvious their Uſe muſt be loſt. 
But of how great Importance this Loſs is, is only to be known 
from a Knowledge of the Uſe of thoſe Parts. Thus, when 
the Veſiculæ Seminales are wounded, it is obvious the whole 
Buſineſs of Generation muſt be diſturbed. 


If a Wound lies expoſed to View, its Preſence and. Nature 
is diſcoverable, | 


1. By the Senſe, after wiping away the Impediments which 


\ kinder the Sight of it, and ſtopping the Flux of Blood, 
7. By an anatomical Knowledge of the adjacent Parts, 


Great Caution is requiſite in a Phyſician or Surgeon called to 
à wounded Perſon, leſt they ſhould paſs a Judgment of the 
Wound before they have carefulty examined it; for whatever 
they raſhly pronounce on ſuch an Oc.alion may, perhaps, be 
atterward related to the Judges. If the unlucky Event ſhould 
prove that the Wound was dangerous, though at firſt Sight 
they pronounced it but flight and inconfiderable, thoſe who 
plead the Cauſe of the Guilty afterwards, .brand the Character 
bath of the oY and Surgeon, as if the Misfortunes ſuc- 
ceeding the Wound ought to be imputed to their Want of 
Skill. Prudent Surgeons generally aſk the Phyſician preſent, 
what he thinks of the Wound, and of the Effects to be dread- 
ed from it, by which means they ſave their Reputation. It is 
therefore proper, that all Phyſicians ſhould embrace every Op- 
portunity of ſeeing Wounds, and ſevere Operations, that thus 
they may gradually accuſtom themſelves to look upon the Ca- 
jamities of Mankind with Intrepidity. Hippocrates, in Tr. de 
Flatibus, tells us, That the Phyſician ſhould look upon dan- 
« gerous Wounds, handle ſuch as are diſagteeable, and by the 
ve Calamities of others endeavour to prevent his own Miſeries; 
<« for by Art the Sick are freed from the greateſt Misfortunes, 
„% Piſeaſes, Pains, Sorrow, and Death.“ Theſe Misfortunes 
are alleviated by the falurary Art; but it often happens, that 
Phyſicians who are well acquainted with the Fabric of the Body, 
are by the Sight of the Wound, the Cries of the By-ſtanders, 
and the Complaints of the Patient, fo diſturbed, as to paſs a 
quite different Judgment from what they would have done, if 
they had conſidered all Circumſtances with a calm and ſedate 
Mind. | y 

A Wound is not therefore to be examined precipitately, but 
with the greateſt Attention of Mind; for at the firſt Drefling 
the Surgeon may ſafely do that which afterwards cannot be com- 
modioufly done 3 ſince on the ſucceeding Days the Wound often 
becomes fo tumid, painful, and inflamed, that it cannot bear 
the Scrutiny of 'the Probe without great Pain and Irritation. 

If a Wound is inflifted on a Part of the Body expoſed to 
View, all Impediments which hinder the diſtinct 5 
of the Wound are to be removed from it. Tepid Water with 
Honey, Wine, and a little Sea Salt, is to be uſed for waſhing 
the Wound, by which means the Thrombuſes of concreted 
Blood ure removed, and the whole Surface of the Wound is diſ- 


covered, Bur fo long as the Blood flows imperuouſly from the 


Wound, there is ſuch an Inundation, that nothing can be diſ- 
ſtinctiy obſerved, For this Reaſon the Hzmorahage is to be 


ſtopt, which in the Limbs is eaſily done by compreſſing the 
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Trunks of the Veſſels by a proper Ligature; and in other Parts 
of rhe Body, unleſs very large Veſſels are wounded; the Ha- 
morrhage may be ſtopt with warm Alcohol of Wine. © * 

As for an anotamical Knowledge of the adjacent Parts, no- 
thing certain can be determined without it; for the Inſpedtion 
of a Wound may diſcover its Largeneſs, Deepneſs, and Di- 
rection; but a Knowledge of the Parts adjacent to the Wound, 
is only to be obtained from Anatomy. eee Tables, in 
which the Situation of the large Arteries, Veins, and Nerves, 
as, alſo, the Origins and Courſes of the Muſcles, are ſo ac- 
curately marked, may be of gteat Uſe for this Purpoſe, that 
thus, knowing the Place of the Wound, we may be able to 
determine what Parts of the Body are ounded, and what 
Injury is to be dreaded from the Wound. —_— 


The Preſence and Nature of a Wound, which i | | 
to View, is diſcovered, 5 x ee e ag 
1. By Anatomy; by the Situation of the Perſon when 
wounded; and the Manner and Force of the Stroke. N 
2. By an Impediment to the Action of à particular Part 
ſubſequent to the Wound. =; | ; 
3. By the Humours diſchatged from the Wound, either 
within or out of the Body. n 
4. By the Aﬀections which are conſequent to the Wound, 
as Pain, Hiccup, Spaſms, Tumor, &c. 25 ; 


The Knowledge of a Wound is far more difficult ROB the 
Whole of it cannot be viewed by the Eye. The Entry of the 


wounding Inſtrument into the external Integuments is ſeen, but 


— far it . „ cannot often be diſcovered. It will, 
owever, be of great Uſe to the Surgeon carcfull 
the following — : 5 r e 
1. By Anatomy we know what Parts are ſituated in the 
Place wounded ; but the Situation of the Patient at' the time 
he received the Wound, and of the wounding Perſon when he 
inflicted it, will demonſtrate the Way in which the wounding 
Inſtrument penetrated into the internal Parts of the Body. If 
the wounding Inſtrument can be had, it may ſometimes be 
known from the Largeneſs of the Wound in the Integuments 
how deep it has been driven. All theſe things ought to be 
carefully inquired into, both from the Patient, and from thoſe 
who were preſent when the Wound was inflicted. Thus, fer 
Inſtance, if a Sword is paſſed in a perpendicular Direction 
between the ſixth and ſeventh true Ribs, it will penetrate into 
the Cavity of the Abdomen : Burt if a Man receives a Wound 
with his Body reclined backwards, ' whilſt the Sword is paſſed 
from the interior Parts upwards, it may penetrate into the Ca- 
vity of the Thorax, But if when the Body is inclined for- 
wards, a Sword enters the ſame Part, it may paſs through the 
whole Abdomen, even to the Pelvis. Thus, alſo, a Wound 
inflicted on the Side may run a great Way under the Integuments 
and above the Ribs, eſpecially in fat Perſons, without pene- 
trating into the Cavity of the Thorax. When we examine 
into the Deepneſs of a Wound by means of the Probe, it is 
of great Importance to know the Situation of the Patient when 
the Wound was received, and to place him in that very ſame 
Situation; for unleſs this is done, it often happens, that the 
Membrana Adipoſa ſtops up the Wound. Thus, in Veneſection 
eſpecially in fat Perſons, it often happens, that at firſt the 
Blood flows out with a full Streain, but immediately ſtops upon 
eme 8 of Situation in the Arm, becauſe the Fat 
ubjacent to the Skin interpoſes itſelf betwe ice i 
the Skin, and that in the Wein. oy ” De 
2. As we know from Phyſiology the things requi | 
Soundneſs of the particular F — of the Body, wr 0 60 
ſee from the Action either hindered, or totally aboliſhed after 
the Wound, whether ſome or all of the Requiſites neceſſary 
for that Action are deſtroy'd by the Wound, "Thus if a Wound 
penetrating into the Cavity of the Abdomen is Immediately 
ſucceeded by an exceſſive Languor of the vital Actions, if the 
Heart palpitates quickly, if the Pulſe is quick and unequal, the 
Face and Lips pale, and the Extremities cold, we conclude 
that in conſequence of a Diviſion of ſome large Veſſels, a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of Blood is diſcharged into the Cavity of the 
Abdomen. If a Wound inflicted in the Neck is without a con- 
ſiderable Hæmorrhage ſucceeded by the like Symptoms, it is to 


be dreaded, leſt the Nerves ſituated here, and runnin through 


the vital Viſcera, are wounded. If after a Wound of the Head 
the ſame Symptoms happen, it is thought that the Cerebellum 
is wounded, or compreſled by the extravaſated Humours, When 
Wounds of the Head are ſucceeded by an Abolition of all the 
animal Functions, the ſame Misfortunes are thought to have 
befalien the Brain itſelf, If after a Wound of the Back the 
inferior Parts are deprived of Senſation and Motion, we con- 
clude that the Spinal Marrow is wounded. The fame hold 

true with reſpect to the other Actions of the Body. 


3- If 


3. If after a Wound of the Thorax a fed frothy Blood is 
either diſcharged from the Wound, or vomited up, we know 
that the Veſſels of the Lungs. are divided. If from a Wound 
in the Abdomen Chyle is diſcharg'd, a Wound of the ſmall In- 
teſtine is denoted ; but if the Fæces, a Wound of the large In- 
teſtines is indicated. If Blood is diſcharg*d by the urinary Paſ- 
ſages, we know that the Kidneys, Ureters, or Bladder, are 


wounded, 

4. A Pain ſuddenly ſucceeding a Wound, denotes that the 
Nerves, Tendons, or tendinous or nervous Membranes, are 
wounded ; but an Hiccough, and Spaſms, may be produced by 
Wounds inflicted in different Parts. After exceflive Hzmor- 
rhages, an Hiccough, and Convulſions, often ariſe ; and are, by 
Hippocrates, in Coac. Prænot. & Aphor. in ſuch a Caſe, pro- 
nounced very bad Symptoms. Hippocrates condemns an Hic- 
cough ariſing from the Iliac Paſſion. Hence it is very probable, 


that this Diſorder my be conſequent to Wounds of the Inteſtines. 


An Hiccough, alſo, ſucceeds Wounds of the Diaphragm, Oeſo- 
phagus, Stomach, and Head : Hence this Symptom, when con- 
fider'd alone, always ſhews the malignant Effect of the Wound, 
tho” it does not always infallibly indicate the Part wounded. 

Sudden Tumors, ſucceeding Wounds, either ſhew thar the 
Humours are extravaſated, and collected in preternatural Parts; 
or that the Air has enter'd into the Cavities of the Body, thro? 
the Wound, and is ſurpriſingly dilated by the Heat. We have 
conſider'd thoſe ſurpriſing Tumors ſucceeding Wounds of the 
Breaſt, whilſt the Air entering the Membrana Adele, diſtends 
the whole external Surface of the Body in an incredible manner, 
under the Article T HoRAx. 


From a Knowledge of what has been ſaid, the Event of 
Wounds may be prognoſticated. As, 

1. The Death or the Life of the Perſon wounded. 

2. The poſſible, impoſſible, entire, or partial Cure. 

3. The eaſy, difficult, long, or ſhort Cure. : 

4. The Effects of the Wound remaining after the Cure is 
perform'd, as Conſumption, Inſenſibility, Immobility, De- 
tormity, &c. 


When, by the Aſſiſtance afforded by the modern Improve- 
ments in Surgery, and a due Examination of all the Circum- 
ances mention'd in the two preceding Aphoriſms, we find the 
Diagnoſtic of a Wound, which teaches us the Part wounded, 
and the Actions of the Body, either aboliſh'd, or hinder'd by it, 
we may then foretel the Event of the Wound ; and thoſe Sym- 

oms which may proceed from the Wound, as their Cauſe, 
will become obvious. This is call'd the Prognoftic of Wounds ; 
in determining which, great Caution is neceſſary : For, as 
Celſus, in Lib. 5. Cap. 20. informs us, It is the Part of a 
«<< prudent Surgeon not to meddle with a Patient who cannot 
ce be preſery'd, left he ſhould be thought to have deſtroy'd him 
cc who fell the Victim of his own Diforder. But where there 
<< is great Dread, without abſolute Deſpair, he is to acquaint 
« the Friends of the Patient with the Difficulty of the Caſe, 
4 Jeſt, failing of Succeſs, he ſhould be thought either deceitful, 
« or ignorant. But as theſe are the Meaſures taken by prudent 
« Surgeons, ſo Quacks give out, that flight Caſes are of the laſt 
«© Importance, that their Cures may appear the more ſurpriſing.” 

But it is to be obſerv'd, that there are ſome Caſes, in which 
the moſt ſkilful Anatomiſts may be deceiv'd, in determining the 
Parts injur'd by a Wound: For the Situations of the internal 
Viſcera have frequently been found very different from thoſe 
which they commonly obtain, For Inſtances of this Kind, ſee 
Journal des Sgavans, e +06 1689. Aa. Lipſienſ. An. 1690. 
and Carol. Drelincurt. Opuſcul. 

In theſe Inftances ſuch Phenomena M's in ſound Per- 
ſons, and the Change of Situation in the Viſcera obtain'd from 
the very Beginning of their Lives. But it 1s, alſo, certain, from 
Experience, that the Situation of the Viſcera is frequently 
chang'd by Diſeaſes. Thus, in Mem. de l Academie * des 
Sciences, Pan. 17 16. we are told, that, in a certain man, 
the Situation of the Stomach, as, alſo, of the other abdominal Viſ- 
cera, was found ſurpriſingly chang'd by frequent Vomitings. 
It is highly probable, that ſuch Changes in the Situation of t 
Viſcera are very frequent: For in thoſe Carcaſes, ſays Fan- 
ſweiten, which I have either diſſected myſelf, or ſeen diſ- 
ſected by others, many ſuch Changes were obſervable. Thus 1 
have ſeen the Spleen fallen down into the Pelvis, the Bottom of 


the Stomach reaching below the Navel ; that Part of the In- to 


teſftinum Colon, which lies below the Stomach, ſo far diſtant from 
it, as to be lodg'd below the Navel, and form an Arch, the con- 
vex Part of which lay towards the Pelvis, and the concave to- 
rds the Stomach. , 
5 the Errors which muſt neceſſarily happen hence in the 
Prognoſtic of Wounds, ſeem hardly to be avoidable, ſince theſe 
Things can neither be predicted, nor known, by any Signs. 
Beſides, the particular Idioſyncraſy of the Perſon wounded 
may greatly change the Effects of the Wound. Thus ſame are 


ſo faint-hearted, as to fall into a'Deliguturr, upon ſceing the 
Blood flow from the Wound even of 9 Perſon, _ 
Flippecrates, in Prorrbetic, Lib. 2. tells us, That there ace 
many Wounds inflifted in Places which are not dangerous, 
© whilſt, at the ſame time, the Wound itſelf is fo painful, that 
the Patient is depriv'd of a free Reſpiration; whereas others, 
where there was no Danger, have, on account of the Exceſs 
of Pain, breath'd freely, but been ſeiz'd with a Delirium, 
and dy'd feverifh : For whoeyer have Bodies prone to Fevers, - 
* or Minds eaſily ſubje& to Commotions, ſuffer ſuch Misfor- 
tunes. But the Surgeon is neither to be ſurpris'd, nor afraid 
<< at theſe Things; conſidering that both the Souls and Bodies 
«© of People differ widely from each other, and are of great 
% Efficacy in Wounds and Diſeaſes,” | 

By means of theſe Cautions we are to determine the Pro- 
gnoſtic of Wounds z in which we are to examine, 
I, Whether the Wound is ſuch as to produce infallible Death 
as its phyſical Effect; or whether, after the Wound, Life may 
bh + DIY F; h mpoſſi 

2. With reſpect to the poſſible, i ble, entire, or partial 
Cure; a Wound is ſaid & when the Parts e. 
from their natural Coheſion by the wounding Cauſe, are again 


, concreted, and united. Thus, if the Finger is tranſverſly cut; 


in ſuch a manner as only to cohere by.a ſmall Portion of the 
Skin, the Cure of ſuch a Wound cannot be promiſed, The 
Patient may, indeed, be preſerved, tho“ without this Part of 
his Body : Beſides, it often happens, that, after the Cure of 
the Wound, all the Uſes are not reſtored to the wounded Part, 
which it had in its natural State ; in which Caſe there is not a 
total, but a partial Cure, Thus if a conſiderable Nerve is to- 
tally divided by a wounding Cauſe, there will never be à total 
Cure of ſuch a Wound; for all thoſe Functions which depended 
on the Soundneſs of ſuch a Nerve, will ever after be abolith'd, 

3. With reſpeft to the eaſy, difficult, long, or ſhort Cure ; 


unleſs theſe Things are mentioned at the Beginning, the 


Blame of a difficult, or long-protrafted Cure, will be often 
thrown on the Phyſician, or Surgeon. A Cure is ſaid to be 
eaſy, which is performed without great Pain to the Patient, or 
Trouble to the Surgeon. When the Tendon of the Muſcle 
which erects the Thumb, being divided, ſhrinks back under the 
Integuments, ſuch a Wound cannot be cured, and the natural 
Uſe of the Part reſtored, unleſs the Wound is dilated, the Ex- 
tremities of the divided Tendon laid hold of with Forceps, 
brought into ContaR, and retained in that State by proper Su- 
ture ; but theſe Things cannot be done without Biken and 
Pain: Prudence Ro that theſe Things ſhould not always 
be revealed to the Patient, but rather indicated to his Friends, 
leſt the Misfortunes of a tedious Cure ſhould be afterwards im- 
puted to the Phyſician, or Surgeon, 

Thus when a Wound with conſiderable Loſs of Subſtance 
is inflited, whilſt a large Portion of the Skin and Membrand 
Adipoſa is removed by the Edge of the Sword, a conſiderable 
Space of Time is required for the Reſtitution of what was loſts 
It a ſumple Diviſion of the Skin and Membrana Adipoſa is only 
made by the wounding Inftrument, when the Lips of ſuch a 
Wound are duly united, it will be pretty ſoon conſolidated, pro- 
vided the Body of the Patient is ſound ; but if he labours under 
a conſiderable 8 the Cure will be far longer, and 
more difficult. "Theſe Things ought to be determined in mak- 
ing the Prognoſtics of Wounds, becauſe many are of O inion, 
that Surgeons, from a ſordid View to Gain, protract the Cure of 
Wounds far longer than is neceſſary : But no honeſt Surgeon 
will ever be guilty of ſuch a Piece of Wickedneſs. | 
4. A. to the Effetts of the Wound remaining after the Cure it 


per form d, as Conſumption, Inſenſpility, Immobility, De ny K 


&c. ; theſe Things are, alſo, to be carefully atte to; 
Wounds which are not mortal, Judges generally proportion the 
Puniſhment of the Inflictor to the Injury which the Patient ſuſ- 
tains from the Wound inflicted; Hence the Advocates for the 
Offender uſually employ all their — and Oratory in 
charging the Symptoms ſubſequent to the Wound, upon the 
Phyſician or Surgeon to whoſe Care it was committed, For 
this Reaſon, at the firſt Dreſſing, from an anatomical Knows 
ledge of the Part in which the Wound is inflited, and from the 
Functions injured after the Wound, thoſe Misfortunes ought to 
be indicated, which will follow the Wound, tho” ever ſo well 
cured ; or, if this cannot be certainly determined, a Caution is 
be given with reſpect to the particular Misfortunes to be 
dreaded after the Cure of the Wound: For in no Caſes are 
Surgeons more injuriouſly treated than in theſe ; ſince after 
the Wound is cured, if the Motion of the Part is loſt; they 
generally tell who cured the Wound, and not who inflicted it; 
ungenerouſly laying on the former that Blame, which is the juft 
Portion of the latter. When the only Artery which is diſtri- 
buted to a Part is divided, we foretel that an Atrophy of the 
Part will ſucceed the Cure: If a large Nerve, diſtributed to a 
Part, is deſtroyed, we prognofticate the Inſenſibility, and often 
* N n , the 
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the Immobility, of the Part. If a Wound cannot be cured till 
after a long To violent Suppuration, when, for Inſtance, the 
Parts of a wounded Bone ought to be gradually ſeparated, the 
Membra na Adipoſa being thus conſumed, we prognoſticate that 
there will be a deep and unſeemly Cicatrix. | 


Unavoidable Death, ariſing from a Wound, may proceed 
from five Effects; ſo that the following Wounds will neceſ- 
ſarily prove mortal. | 


In this Aphoriſm are enymerated thoſe Woiihds which ne- 
ceſſarily, and, in Spite of the higheſt Art hitherto known, re- 
move that Condition of the Body which is abſolutely requiſite, 
that the Commerce between the Body and Mind may conti- 


nue, or be reſtored, and not neceſſarily be deſtroy'd. But from 


Phyſiology it is abſolutely certain, that the muſcular Action of 
8 Reception of the Blood into the Heart, and the Ex- 


ee of the received Blood from it, are indiſpenſably neceſſary. 


ence, in No 1. are enumerated thoſe Wounds, which hinder the 
Influx of the nervous Fluid requiſite for the muſcular Action of the 
Heart. In N& 2. thoſe Wounds are enumerated, which, in conſe- 


uence of a Diviſion of the Cavities of the Heart, hinder any 


lood from being contained in it. In No g. are enumerated thoſe 
Wounds, which, in conſequence of the Dilatation of the Ori- 


| fices.of the wounded Veſſels, hinder the diſcharged Blood from 


returning to the Heart, But as in an human Creature, after it 
is. brought into the World, the Right Ventricle of the Heart 
cannot evacuate the Blood contained in its Cavity, except thro 
the Lungs, and as to this their Dilatation by Reſpiration 1s 


 —_— for this Reaſon, in Ne 4. are enumerated thoſe 


ounds which totally deftroy Reſpiration, Then, laſtly, ſince, 
by an inevitable Effect of Life and Health, many both of the 
folid and fluid Parts are daily loft, hence it is requiſite, that, in 
order to preſerve Life, as many Parts of the ſame Kind ſhould 
be perpetually reſtored both to the Solids and Fluids, as were 
loſt by the Energy and Activity of Life, But the Loſs of all 
theſe is reſtored by the Aliments eaten, and by the natural 
Actions changed into a Subſtance ſimilar both to the ſolid and 


fluid Parts of the human Body. For this Reaſon, in Ne 5. are 


enumerated thoſe Wounds which deſtroy the Soundneſs of thoſe 
Parts abſolutely requiſite to this Work, 

To theſe hive Heads we may therefore reduce all mortal 
Wounds. ' 


Firſt, Thoſe which intercept the Influx of the nervous Fluid 
into the Heart, from the Gerebellum ; ſuch as Wounds of the 
Cerebellum, or Brain, ſo deep as greatly to injure the Medulla 

. Oblongata ; or when the Texture of the Veſſels within 
the Cranium is ſo diſſolv'd, as to admit of an Extravaſation 
of their Contents, which deſtroy Life by Preſſure or Putre- 
faction, and which cannot be come at by means of the Tre- 
pan, by reaſon of the Condition of the Place; as it happens 
in Wounds of the inferior Part of the Orbit of the Eye, the 
temporal Bones, the Os Ethmoides, and the Baſis of the 
Cranium, thoſe which deeply injure the ſpinal Marrow; or 
which divide the cardiac Netves. 


As the Heart is a true Muſcle, ſo its Action requires all thoſe 
Things, which from Experience we know to be neceſſary for 
the Action of the other Muſcles of the Body. But it is cer- 
tain from Experiments, that the Influx of the Spirits thro? the 
Nerves into a Muſcle, is requiſite to its Action; the ſame will, 
therefore, obtain in the Heart: It is, alſo, certain from medi- 
cinal Obſervations, that when by violent external Cauſes, the 
Blood is ſo extravaſated within the Cranium as to compreſs the 
whole Brain, all the Senſations and Motions W the 
Will are totally aboliſhed; whereas the Action of the Heart in 


the Beginning of ſuch a Diſorder, is rather increaſed, as is ob- 


vious from the Strength and Celerity of the Pulſe in apoplectic 


Patients. But it is known from Anatomy, that the Cerebellum 


is very ſafely defended, fince it lies under the Brain, and being 


covered with the Dura Mater, cannot be fo eaſily compreſſed 
by the extravaſated Humours, as the Brain itſelf, But when the 
ſame Cauſes continuing or increaſed begin to compreſs the Ce- 


rebellum, which being of a more ſolid Contexture, therefore 


more reſiſts compreſſing Cauſes, then the Action of the Heart 


ceaſes, and Life is deſtroyed. Hence we know that the Cere- 


-  bellim communicates, thro? the Nerves, the Spirits requiſite for 


the muſcular Motion of the Heart, Wounds, therefore, which 
greatly hurt, or totally deſtroy, the Cerebellum, are juſtly ac- 


counted mortal. This is confirmed by Experiments made on 


live Animals. Thus Perrault, in his Mechanique des Animaux, 
Partie 2. Cap. 7. informs us, that, when the Brain of a large 
was cut like Chequer-work, almoſt for an entire Hour, he 


died the very Moment his Cerebellum was wounded, Raymund 


Vieuſſens, in his Neurographia Univerflis, Lib. 1, Cap. 20. 
tells us, That when, after opening the ſuperior Part of a 
% Dog's Head, the Cerebellum is cut into Pieces, and taken 


- 66 out of the Cranium, the Animal dies almoſt forthwith, tho 
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5 the Brain, and, Trunk of the Medulla Oblongata, are by no | 


means hurt.” The ſame Experiment was- made by Bhonius, 


in young Puppies, wboſe Craniums were as yet ſoft, and their 
Sutures gaping, by driving a Knife into the Cerebellum, upon 


which he ſaw them expire, after flight Concuſſions of the ex- 
ternal Parts; but upon removing the Cranium, it appeared, 


that the Inſtrument, in one of the Animals, had perforated al- 


moſt the whole Compages of the Cerebellum; whereas, in the 


other, it had only penetrated its medullary Nucleus. 

Nor is it an Objection againſt the mortal Nature of Wounds 
of the Cerebellum, that Wepfer, in Tr. de Cicutæ Aquatice 
Hiſtoria & Noxe, in Puppies whoſe Heads were cut off, ſaw 
the alternate Syſtole and Diaſtole of the Heart remain for ſe- 


veral Hours: For here we treat of the durable Action of Life, 


and not concerning that ſurpriſing Property of the Heart, by 
which, when taken out of the Body, it continues its Motion 


after Death: For Mipfar by no means intended to deduce 


from his Experiments any thing contrary to this Doctrine, as 
he himſelf affirms. | 
But fince it is certain, from Anatomy, that no Nerve is de- 
rived from the Cerebellum, but that the whole medullary Sub- 
ſtance of the Cerebellum being collected, goes off into the Me- 
dulla Oblongata, from which the Nerves afterwards Ariſe, it is 
ſufficiently obvious, that conſiderable Woundi of this Medulla 
Oblongata muſt neceflarily prove mortal. Now if we conſider 
that the Cerebellum and Medulla Oblongata are ſo ſafely lodged 
that they cannot be wounded without a conſiderable Wound of 
the Brain itſelf, and of the large Veſſels and Muſcles, the mor- 
tal Nature of Wounds of theſe Parts will be ſtill more obvious. 
But Wounds of the Brain itſelf, tho? pretty large, are not 
always mortal; as is obvious, from many Obſervations ſpecified 
under the Article CApur. 55 
When ſatiguifetous arterial Veſſels, or large venous Veſſels, 
are by any Cauſe ruptured, they difcharge their contained 
Blood, as, alſo, that which by the continual Force of the 
Heart, would have flowed thro the Veſſels; if found. But the 
hard Bone of the Granium cannot yield, and naturally the Brain 
exactly fills the Cavity of the Cranium ; for which Reaſon, the 


extravaſated Blood muſt neceſſarily compreſs all the Parts con- 


tained in the Cavity of the Cranium, Hence, immediately 
after an Extravaſation of Humours within the Cranium, the 
Functions of the Brain begin to be aboliſhed, and afterwards the 
ſame Cauſe continuing to act, the Cerebellum and Medulla Ob- 
longata are compreſſed, and Life by that means is deſtroy'd. If 


the Blood extravaſated from the ruptured Veſſels; is not in ſo 


large a Quantity, as by its Compreſſion to remove the Action of 
the Brain, Cerebellum, and Medulla Oblongata, it may yet 
rove prejudicial in another manner: For the Humours of the 
33 Body when extravaſated, are by a ſpontaneous Dege- 
neracy corrupted, tho* more flowly where all Acceſs of the 
Air is denied ; but at laſt becoming putrid, and acrid, they 
bring on Inflammations and Suppurations of the Brain, by 
which they conſume and deſtroy its tender Fabric, Hence, in 
practical Te many Obſervations prove, that Wounds and 
Contuſions of the Head, which were thought very inconſidera- 
ble, have after a pretty long time brought on ſudden Death, 
In Carcaſes there has appeared a large Quantity of ichorous or 
urulent Matter, and often a conſiderable Conſumption of the 
rain, by this means, Inſtances of this Kind may be ſeen in 
Bonetus's Sepulchretum Anatomicum. e 
In ſuch Caſes, therefore, the principal Hope of Cure is pla- 
ced in the Operation of the Trepan, in order to procure a free 
Diſcharge to the Humors; but if ſuch is the Condition of the 
wounded Part, that this Operation cannot be performed in it, 
inevitable Death will follow: But the Places in which this Ope- 
ration cannot be performed, are, principally, theſe following: 
The Wo Parts of the Orbit of the — that is, that Part 
of the Orbit of the Eye which conſtitutes the greateſt Part of 
the Bottom of the Canium, and which lies below the Cranium, 
but conſtitutes the ſuperior Lacunar of the Orbit of the Eye; 


vor this Part of the Orbit is formed by the Lamella of the Os 


Frontis, which in a prepared Cranium is pellucid, and hardly 
ſo thick as the Nail of one's Finger : But this Lamella, on 
which the anterior Parts of the Brain, together with pretty large 
Blood-veſſels, lie, is, on account of 's Thinnefs, perforated by 
a flight Wound, in which Caſe the extravaſated Blood is lodg'd 
under the Brain, in the very Baſis of the Cranium ; for which 
Reaſon it cannot be evacuated by the Trepan. Hence it 
appears how dangerous Wounds, inflicted in this Part, are. 
Ruyſch, in Obſervat. Anatom. Chirurg. Centur. Obſervat. 54. 
gives us an Account of a Man, who was, with the Extremity of 
a Stick which was 'not very ſharp, wounded in the Orbit of 
the Left Eye; and tho' the Wound appeared inconſiderable to 
thoſe who had the Care of it, yet the Patient ſoon after died. 
And when, by public Authority, the Cauſe of his Death was 
enquired into, the Cranium being divided with a Saw, the 
Wound appear'd to have 5 pretty deep into the Brain. 


As 


Hs for the inferior Parts of the temporal Bones ; the Pits ap- 
pearing in prepared Sculls, and excavated by the Pulſation of 
the Arteries of the Dura Mater, demonſtrate, that confiderable 
| Arteries are diſtributed about the Temples : When, therefore, 
theſe are wounded, the extravaſated Blood tends directly 
downwards to the Baſis of the Cranium; and, on account of 
the large temporal Muſcles ſituated here, there is no Place for 
the Trepan : All the Misfortunes are, therefore, to be dreaded, 
which are to be expected from an Extravaſation of Humors 
producing unhappy Effects, either by their Compreſſion, or 
Corruption. | | 

Hs for the inferior Part 174 Os Ethmoides; perhaps, at 
firſt; this Bone may ſeem to be ſo ſafely lodged, that it cannot 
be eafily wounded: But if, when the Head is reclined back- 
wards, a ſharp-pointed Sword is driven up the Noſtrils, it may 
eaſily penetrate as far as that Bone. Beſides, if in the lateral 
Part of the Orbit of the Eye towards the Noſe, a Wound is 
inflicted, it may by a gentle Force perforate that Lamella of 
the Os Ethmoides, which conſtitutes a Part of the Orbit of the 
Eye, and is called the Os Planum, and thus paſs into the Ca- 
vity of the Cranium. Bonetus, in Sepulchret. Anatom. gives us 
an Inſtance of a Student of Law, who receiving a Prick of a 
Sword below the Orbit of the Left Eye, died apoplectic twenty- 
four Hours after. Upon laying open the Cranium, it appeared 
that the Wound had penetrated thro the Orbit of the Lye and 
the Os Ethmoides near the Criſta Galli, into the Right Ven- 
tricle of the Brain. The Baſis of the Brain and Region of 
the Cerebellum were, alſo, full of Blood, It is ſufficiently 
obvious, that there were no Hopes of a Cure in ſuch a Caſe. 

Other Wounds, penetrating into the Baſis of the Cranium, 
prove infallibly mortal, for the ſame Reaſons. 

As to Wounds of the ſpinal Marrow ; after nine Pairs of 
Nerves have aroſe from the Medulla Oblongata within the 
Cranium, all the reſt of the medullary Subſtance of the Brain 
and Cerebellum, collected into one Trunk, and defended by the 
Vertebra, is ſtretched out to the Os Sacrum. From this ſpinal 
Marrow all the Members below the Head, and many of the 
Viſcera, receive a great Part of their Nerves : If, therefore, a 
conſiderable Wound is inflicted in the ſuperior Part of the ſpi- 
nal Marrow, its medullary Subſtance is deſtroy'd, and all the 
Action of the Brain and Cerebellum on the inferior Parts is re- 
mov'd, fo far as it depends on the Soundneſs of theſe medullary 
Fibres: For the eighth Pair of Nerves called the Par Jagum, 
and the intercoſtal Nerves ariſing higher from the Medulla Ob- 
longata within the Cavity of the Cranium, are diſtributed to 
many of the vital Viſcera. Hence ſuch a Wound is not ſuc- 
ceeded by immediate Death, tho' Patients wounded in this 
manner all die ſooner or later, according as the ſpinal Marrow 
is wounded deeper, or nearer its Origin. The Reaſon of this is 
ſufficiently obvious; for the whole Cerebrum and Cerebellum, 
by their Fabric, ſecrete from the arterial Blood that highly- 
ſubtile Fluid, which, being thus ſecreted, is conveyed to all 
the Parts of the Body thro* the medullary Fibres, and the 
Nerves conſiſting of thoſe Fibres collected together. Whilſt, 
therefore, ſo long as the Quantity of the Liquid conveyed to the 
ſound ſecreting Organ is the ſame, ſo great a Number of Veſſels, 
which ought to contain and convey the ſecreted Liquor to its pro- 

er Places, is deſtroy d, it follows, that the Function of the ſecreting 
Organ muſt firſt be diſturb'd, and then deſtroy d: Beſides, large 
Blood-veſſels are at the fame time generally hurt. Hence the ex- 
travaſated Humors eaſily reaſcend into the Cavity of the Brain, 
after the Cavity formed by the Vertebræ is firſt full. But that ſuch 
Wounds are mortal, is certain, from practical Obſervations, 

Thus Bonetus, in Sepulchret. Tom. 3. tells us of a Countryman 
who falling from a Tree had the ſecond Vertebra of the Neck 
luxated near the Atlas, as afterwards appear'd in the Carcaſe, 
He liv'd for ſome Days in this manner, and then died: But others 
ſubjected to the like Misfortune, have died in a very ſhort time. 

— in Tom. 3. Lib. 5. Part 4. Cap. 3. informs us, 
« That he knew a certain Butcher, who, when intending to 
c kill Oxen, did not ſtrike them in the uſual manner, with an 
« Ax in the Forehead, but thruſt a ſmall Knife into that Part 
t of the ſpinal Marrow where the Head is joined to the Ver- 
« febræ of the Neck; by which means the Animal immedi- 
« arely dropt down, as it were, apoplectic.“ Galen, alſo, 
obſerves, that Bulls in which the ſpinal Marrow is divided 
hard by the firſt Yertebra of the Neck, immediately fall down, 
and loſe both Voice and Reſpiration” © & 

In Puppies, the like Experiment was attended with the ſame 
Succeſs. 

Hippocrates, in Lib. 1. de Morbis, pronounces Wounds of 
the ſpinal Marrow mortal; and in Prorrhet. Lib. 2. Cap. 11. 
he tells us, That if the ſpinal Marrow is diſordered, either 
„ by a Fall, by any other Cauſe, or ſpontaneouſly, the Patient 
<& Joſes the Uſe of his Limbs, in ſuch a manner, as not to per- 
© ceive when they are touched: Nor, in the Beginning of the 
& Diſorder, does he diſcharge his Excrements and Urine, un- 
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<< leſs with Difficulty: But when the Diſeaſe is of long ſtand- 
ing, both Excrements and Urine are evacuated ſpontaneouſly, 
** bur the Patient dies ſoon after this.” In this Place it is 

vious, that Hi tes treats of a Wound in the inferior Part 
of the ſpinal Marrow; notwithſtanding which, he pronounces 
it mortal, But that ſome have eſcap'd; or; at leaſt, led a very 
miſerable Life for a long time after the ſpinal Marrow has been 
compreſſed by a Luxation of the Yertebre about the Loins, is 
certain from Hildanus, in Obſervat. Chirurg, Cent. 5, - | 

But I know of no.Inſtance in which any one has ſurvived a 
Wound of the ſuperior Part of the ſpinal Marrow. 

With reſpect to a Diviſion of the cardiac Nerves ; thro' theſe 
is convey'd that fine Fluid ſeparated, by the Fabric of the Cere- 
bellum, from the pureſt arterial Blood, and which is requiſite to 
the muſcular Motion of the Heart. | 

In the Pericardium the Heart remains free, and adhering to 
no Parts except the Veſſels, which either enter or run out 
from the Heart, Now all theſe Veſſels with which the Heart 
is connected in the Pericardium, are free, moveable, and ad- 
any to no adjacent Parts: The Nerves, therefore, which en- 
ter the Heart, muſt be convey'd to it along with the Veſſels 
with which it is annex'd; for the Heart adheres to no other 
Part in the Pericardium : Hence the Nerves diſtributed to the 
Heart do not remain free, as one might poſſibly conjecture 
from anatomical Tables, but are applied to the Veins which 
convey the Blood into the Cavities of the Heart, and to the 
Arteries which receive the Blood expelled from the Heart. 
Phyſiology, from this ſurpriſing Poſition of the Nerves running 
to the Heart, explains its 8 ce and Diaſtole, whilſt the ſame 
Cauſe which produces the Motion of the Heart, the Moment 
after, by the neceſſary Fabric of the Parts, deſtroys it. Hence, 
in one Moment of Life, the Heart is, as it were, contracted by 
a violent Spaſm, and the next Moment becomes perfectly pa- 


ralytic. 
ence it is obvious, that near the Heart the cardiac Nerves 


cannot be wounded, without wounding the large Veſſels about 


the Heart; in which Caſe, inevitable Death will follow the 
Wound. But here we only conſider fimple Wounds of the 
Nerves of the Heart. But anatomical Obſervations inform us, 
that all the Nerves which are diſtributed to the Heart ariſe from 
the eighth'Pair, the intercoſtal Nerves, or from the recurrent 
Nerves : But the Trunks of theſe Nerves may, in their Courſe, 
be wounded, and thus the Effects which theſe Nerves perform 
to the Heart, may be aboliſhed, 

Willis, in Anatome Cerebri, tells us, that, upon dividing the 
Skin in the Throat of a live Dog, he applied a tight Ligature 
to both Trunks of the Par YVagum ; after which, the Animal 
immediately became torpid, and ſwell'd, and ſuffer'd convullive 
Motions, accompanied with a great Tremor about the Apo- 
chondria. This Symptom ſoon ceaſing, the Creature lay, as it 
were, at the Point of Death, vomiting up its Aliments ; but it 
liv'd after theſe Nerves were entirely divided for ſeveral Days, 
till it was almoſt deſtroy*d for Hunger. 

But, upon opening its Body, the Blood coagulated within the 
Ventricles of the Heart, and in the large Veſſels, was found 
formed into grumous Concretions. In Animals, however, 
which periſh by Hunger, ſuch Coagulations of Blood are not 
found. The Cauſe why the Life of this Animal was ſo long 
protracted, was by Willis deduced from the ſmall Ramifica- 
ma of the recurrent and intercoſtal Nerves diſtributed to the 

cart. 

Lower, in Tr. de Corde, tells us, that upon making the 
ſame Experiment, he obſerv'd, that the Heart began immedi- 
ately to tremble and palpitate; and thus for a Day or two the 
Animal protracts a miſerable Life, with a trembling Heart, and 
Sighs ſent from his Breaſt: But ſo intenſe is the Pain of the 
Animal, that he cannot be confined, without very ſtrong Ropes, 
But Bhonius, in his Circulus Anatomice-phyfiologicus, affirms, 
that an Animal which he treated in this manner expir'd in a 
Moment, by the Conſtriction of the Cords. Vieuſſens, in his 
Neurographia, tells us, that the Nerves of the eighth Pair, and 
thoſe conſtituting the intercoftal Pair, being tranſverſly cut 
about the Neck, the Animal is forthwith ſeiz'd with a Lan- 

uor, which is the Forerunner of approaching Death: He fuf- 
fers tremulous Motions, his Strength ually fails, and, in 
about twenty-four Hours he is deprived of Life, I made the 
ſame Experiment on a Dog, tying on each Side of the Neck, 
the eighth and intercoſtal Pairs: The Dog howl'd no more, 
but with a violent Effort utter'd a kind of obſcure Noiſe : Ar 
certain Intervals he was ſeized with an intolerable Madneſs, 
biting every thing which came in his Way with incredible Rage ; 
but before he was ſeiz d with the Paroxyſm of his Madneſs, 
the Point of his Noſe began to be ſurpriſingly corrugated, He 
liv'd in this Condition from Six in the Afternoon nll Eleven at 
Night ; but I found him dead next Morning, 
rom all theſe Circumſtances it is obvious, that a Diviſion of 
the cardiac Nerves in Animals, is ſucceeded by Death ſooner 
or 


— Croes | may es — 


or later ; and that the Animal almoſt immediately labours under, 


as it were, the Agonies of Death; which ens from the 
e of the Heart any longer to expel the Blood contain'd 


in its 
tients remain in ſuch Agonies for two Days, or longer, be- 
cauſe the Blood cannot be forced thro' the obſtructed Arteries. 
The ſame ſeems, alſo, to have happen'd in theſe Animals, 
which after theſe Nerves were ty'd or divided, protracted their 


Lives for a confiderable time: Perhaps, alſo, other ſmall Nerves . 


diſtributed thro? the Subſtance of the Heart, ſo long ſuſtain'd its 
vital Motion. Thus in Hift. de I Academie des Sciences, An. 
1734. we are told, that there was found a Ramification of a 
conſiderable Nerve, ariſing from the ſemilunar gangliform Plexus 
of Vieuſſens,near the large meſenteric Plexus, aſcending from the 
Abdomen to the Breaſt, and inſerted into the Right Auricle 
and Baſis of the Heart. Perhaps, alſo, the ſurpriſing Property 
of the Heart, by which, when divided from all the Veſſels, it 
continues its Motion, might continue Life after the cardiac 
Nerves were deſtroy'd. ; 

Thus it is known from Experiments, what happens in Brutes 
in conſequence of a Diviſion of the cardiac Nerves ; but in 
Men it rarely happens that the Trunks of the eighth Pair, or 
of the intercoſtal Nerves, are wounded, but, at the ſame time, 
the Soundneſs of the adjacent Veſſels is wag: th the wound- 
ing of which alone proves mortal: For the Trunks of the Ca- 
rotids, and the large jugular Veins in the Neck, lie above theſe 
Nerves ; and, behind, the lateral Proceſſes of the Vertebræ hin- 
der them from being eaſily wounded. Nor do I remember, 
ſays Van Swieten, to — und, either among Phyſicians, or 


Surgeons, a ſingle Inſtance, in which the cardiac Nerves alone 


were wounded, 


Secondly, Such as cauſe an Effuſion of Blood from the 
wounded Cavities of the Heart ; for which Reaſon deep 
Wounds penetrating its Cavities, are mortal. 


As the Heart is a Muſcle continually mov'd, and whoſe 
Parts ſo conſpire, and are united, that one cannot want the 
Aſſiſtance of the other; and as it is the Fountain of Life, 
whence all the animal Functions flow ; ſo many of the antient 
Greeks and Arabians affirm'd, that Wounds of the Heart pro- 
ved ſoon and infallibly mortal: But they ſeem to have aſſerted 
this rather from Theory, than from Experience, 

'There are ſome ſurpriſing Relations found in Authors, 
which, if true, would prove that Animals have liv'd without 
the Heart. Thus Pliny the Second, in Lib. 11. Cap. 37. tells 
us, that the firſt Day Cz/ar the Dictator made a Proceſſion in 
his purple Robes, and ſat in a golden Chair, he twice found 
the Heart wanting in the Animals he ſacrificed. Plutarch, 
alſo, and Suetonius, in their Lives of Cz/ar, affirm, that the 
Heart of the Sacrifice did not appear to him; which was look'd 
upon as a bad Omen ; becauſe an Animal cannot naturally ſub- 


ſiſt without an Heart. But the Haruſpices often boldly im- 


poſed on the Credulity of the Multitude, that they might at 
Pleaſure decree what was to be done. Hence theſe Teſtimo- 
nies are very ſuſpicious ; ſince they are fo directly repugnant to 
the known Oeconomy of Animals, 

For it is hardly credible, that the Heart was ever wanting in 
an human Creature, or in any other Animal, tho' the Incau- 
tious might be deceiv'd by the great Variety of the Situation, 
Figure, and Bulk, of the Heart, ſometimes brought on by Diſ- 
eaſes, as is certain, from practical Obſervations, 

The celebrated Beerhaave, in the Year 1720. had a ſurpriſing 


Obſervation communicated to him by a ſkilful Anatomiſt in 


Edinburgh, which proves that there may exiſt in Nature, ſuch 
Monſters as perplex the Knowledge of the Uſe of the Parts, 
This ſkilful Anatomiſt when carefully ſearching for the ſeminal 
Veſſels, in a large, live, and robuſt Rat, found the Right Kid- 


ney double; but, upon opening the Membrane which cover'd 


it, the genuine Right Kidney appear'd ; but the other Body, 
which he took for a Kidney, and which was included in its 


proper Covering, was of ſuch a Bulk and Figure as the Heart 


of that Animal uſually has, with its Baſe towards the ſuperior, 
and its Apex towards the inferior Parts. This Heart when 
carefully examined had two Ventricles, divided by a kind of 
Partition; there was, alſo, a Left Auricle, Valves, and fleſhy 
Columns; but there were not the leaſt Traces of the Right 
Auricle, the Jena Cava, the pulmonary Veins and Arteries, 
nor the Aorta. Upon opening the Thorax, neither Pericar- 
dium, nor Heart, appear d; but from the Fertebre of the Tho- 
rax, in the middle Space between the two Lobes of the Lungs, 
aroſe the Right Auricle, from which the pulmonary Arteries 
were diſtributed. The Veſſels which return the Blood from 
the Lungs were united into one Trunk, forming the Aorta, 


which was afterwards diſtributed in the uſual manner. The 


Animal was adult, and all the other Fiſcera form'd in the na- 
rural manner: There was, indeed, an Heart, furniſh'd with 


avities, But we obſerve that, in ſome Diſeaſes, Fa- 


the uſual Parts, but deviating ſrom the natural Situation, and 
uſcleſs. Without the Action of the Heart, therefore, this 
Animal not only liv'd, but was ſound, and agile. 

It is ſufficiently certain, from Experience, that ſome Agi- 
mals have lived for ſome time after their Hearts have been cut 
out. Galen, in Lib. 2. de Placitis Hippocrat. & Platon. Cap. 
4. tells us, that, in Sacrifices, the Victims, after their Hearts 
are taken out and laid on the Altar, reſpire, bellow ſtrongly, 
and even run till they die by the Effuſion of Blood. 2 a- 
lus, alſo, informs us, that he has ſeen Dogs, and eſpecially Cats, 
after their Thorax was laid open, and all the Veſſels of the Heart 
were conſtricted 155 a Ligature paſſed about the Baſe of the 
Heart, and the Heart itſelf was cut out below the Ligature, 
run a conſiderable Way, when the Cords, with which they were 
ty'd, were looſed. After the Hearts were taken out of Pup 
pu cut from the Uterus of a live Bitch, their Life remain'd 
or a Quarter of an Hour with a ſenſible Motion of their Mem- 
bers, and a certain whizzing Noiſe. It is, alſo, certain, from 
Zoology, that Worms and other Animals of a ſimilar Species, 
have liv'd for a long time after their Hearts have been cut out; 
and after ſuch Animals are divided into Parts, each Segment re- 
tains Life for a conſiderable time. But from the Obſervations 
of Malpighi and Lewenhoeck it is certain, that Animals have, 
in their original State, liv'd the Life of Worms. Hence, 
perhaps, ſo long as theſe Animals remain in the Uterus, they 
retain ſomething of their antient Tenacity, or Toughneſs of 
Life. Boyle in his Treatiſe de Utilitate Philoſophiz Experi- 
mentalis, tells us, that a Frog, after its Heart was cut out, 
leap'd about, ſwam when = into Water, and with Agility 
jumping out of the Veſſel full of Water, continued to leap about 
the Room for an Hour, and more. ; 8 

Lord Verulam, in Hift. Vitæ & Mortis, tells us, that a cer- 

tain Man, after the Executioner had cut out his Heart and 
held it in his Hand, was heard to utter three or four Words of 
Prayer; but that Author informs us, that the Criminal's Friends 
had given the Executioner a Reward for executing his Office 
quickly, and freeing the Malefactor from the racking Pains he 
would have otherwiſe been ſubjected to. Hence it is not ve 
ſurpriſing, that, ſince the preternatural Cold a little conſtrict 
the divided Veſſels, and ſince in theſe laſt Moments of Life, 
the Diſpoſition of all the animal Organs was very intenſe, ſome 
Preſſure of the Blood ſhould as yet act for a few Moments on 
the Brain, by which Preſſure on the Organs thus diſpoſed, du- 
ring that laſt Effort, the Criminal's Speech continued for a ſhort 
time; eſpecially if we conſider, that the Lungs, after the Aper- 
ture of the I horax, being collapſed and every- where con- 
tracted by a preternatural cold Air, expel'd their contain'd 
Air with a pretty ſtrong Force. This Inſtance is not, there- 
fore, repugnant to the Neceſſity of the Heart: But in the Ex- 
periment of Veſalius, where all the Veſſels were ty d, the con- 
tractile Arteries, their Elaſticity being contracted by the cold 
Air, might force the Blood thro? the Brain and Cerebellum, and, 
conſequently, continue Life for a conſiderable time. 
The Experiments made on Frogs, Vipers, and Tortoiſes, 
which evince that theſe Animals may live a conſiderable time 
after their Heart is taken out, demonſtrate, that the manner of 
Life in Animals cannot be limited by very general Rules, but 
that it is different in different Animals, So that it is not eaſy 
to give a general Hiſtory of Life, ſince we can only draw our 
Obſervations from Experiments made. | 

But no certain Obſervations have evinced that the Heart was 


ever wanting in human Creatures, or that they have, for a con- 


ſiderable time, ſurviv'd the total Deſtruction of its Fabric: 
Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why conſiderable Wounds of the 
Heart are juſtly look'd upon as mortal. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that all Wounds of the Heart are not mortal ; and that 
they differ much from each other, according to the different 
Parts of the Heart in which they are inflicted. | 

For if, by a Wound, the Trunk of the coronary Vein or Ar- 
tery, in the Baſe of the Heart, is divided, a ſpeedy Death muſt 
inevi 5 follow; becauſe, by a great Impetus, which is the 
ſtrong Contraction of the Aorta, the Blood, which ſoon returns 
by the Veins, is, thro? the coronary Artery, tranſpreſs'd thro? 
the muſcular Subſtance of the Heart; for at every Contraction 
of the Heart, the whole Heart becomes pale, becauſe all the 
Blood is expreſſed: But the Moment after, when the Heart is 
* = Diaſtole, all the Veſlels, running thro? its Subſtance, are 

But if a Wound has penetrated into the Right Ventricle of 
the Heart, the Blood will be diſcharg'd into the Pericardium, 
partly from the wounded Veſſels of the Subſtance of the Heart, 
and partly from the Cavity of the Heart; and from the Peri- 
cardium it will be 2 into the 9 of the Thorax, or 
flow from the external Wound: Such a Wound will be dilated, 


when the Heart is full; for at the time the Heart is conſtrict- 
ed, the wounded Parts rather accede to each other: Nor, at 
that time, will there be a great Effuſion of Blood. When the 

a 2 Blood, 
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Blood, however, is diſcharg'd, the. Stren h will be impaft 'd 
tho* the Action of the Ho and Life ill remain : But when 
the greateſt Weakneſs is preſent, the Heart is almoſt at reſt: If, 
at this time, there is no muſcular Motion, the venous Blood 
will flow into the Heart with a calm Motion, and in a ſmall 
Quantity. And if, in this Caſe, the Patient abſtains from ſuch 
Things as, by Nutrition, ſuddenly augment the Quantity of the 
Blood, and from Cordials which, by their ſtimulating Quality, 
always au t the Motion of the Fluids, it ſeems poſſible to 
preſerve Life, and reſtore Health. For unleſs the Matter was 
confirm*d by practical Obſervations, in wounded Perſons, and 
Women who have ſuffer'd Abortion, no one could believe with 
how ſmall a 2 of Blood, and how flow a Degree of its 
Circulation, a Man can live. Thus when, by a violent Hz- 
morrhage, the Quantity of Blood is greatly diminiſh'd, and the 
Strength impair'd, the Wound inflicted is hardly any more di- 
ted, the Rudiments of a Concretion begin to be form'd, and 
ually perfected, provided, by an increas'd Quantity, and 
otion of the Blood, thoſe Parts are not broken which had 
begun to be concreted. | 
ſides, in Wounds of the Right Ventricle of the Heart it is 
to be obſerv'd, that the Lungs continue to act, and, by their 
Dilatation, prepare an eaſy Way for the Blood forced from the 
Right Ventricle of the Heart. Hence, in the time of the Sy- 
ſtole, on account of the free Paſſage thro' the Lungs, ſuch a 
Quantity of Blood will not be expreſs'd thro* the Wound, 
+. cnn ariſes a greater Opportunity of conſolidating the 
Wound. 
But Wounds of the Left Ventricle of the Heart ſeem to be 
far more dangerous; for if the Left Ventricle of the Heart is 
wounded, and not entirely perforated, fuch a Wound muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be dilacerated, ſince the Left Ventricle of the Heart, 
by its ſtrong muſcular Force, in which it far ſurpaſles the Right, 
reſſes its contain'd Blood into the Aorta, which makes a con- 
ſiderable Reſiſtance, and dilates not only that, but all its Rami- 
fications, throghout the whole Body: For the Fibres of the Left 
Ventricle of the Heart, being then diſtracted by the contain'd 
and reſiſting Blood, the Wound will be increas'd, till, pene- 
trating into the Cavity of the Heart, it prepares a more eaſy 


Diſcharge for the Blood than thro' the Aorta, where there is a. 


conſiderable Reſiſtance : Or, if any Conſolidation is * here, 
it is to be fear d, leſt the Part being preternaturally weak, 
ſhould be extended into an aneuryſmatie Tumor, and the Action 
of the Heart be, by that means, diſturb'd ; ſo that Life may indeed 
be protracted, tho? with a Train of Miſeries, which can only 
be terminated by Death. G | 
But if the Left Ventricle of the Heart is perforated with a 
large Wound, a ſpeedy Death infallibly enſues : But in all Pro- 
bability, that Wound would, of all others, prove moſt ſuddenly 
mortal, which ſhould divide the 1 the Aorta imme- 
diately above its Valves. But when the Left Ventricle of the 
Heart is perſorated, the Valves of the Aorta ſuſtain the Blood 
contain'd in the Arteries. Hence the whole arterial Syſtem re- 
mains full, after which, the Arteries, being contracted, propel 
the Blood; and thus Life may be ſuſtain'd, for ſome time. 
Medicinal Obſervations have evinced, that, after Wounds of 
the Heart, Men have liv'd for a conſiderable time, eſpecially 
when only the Right Ventricle is perforated : Beſides, ſome Ob- 
ſervations evince, that a Conſolidation of Wounds of the Heart 
is poſſible; Inſtances of which are found in Thom. Barthol. 
Hiſt. Anatom. rarior. Cent. 1. Hift. 77. Schenckius, Obſervat. 
Med. rarior. Part, Lib. 10. Cap. 32. At. Leipſ. An. 1705. 
and Miſcellan. Cur. Dec. 2. An. 6. | 
From all the Inſtances recorded in theſe Authors, we may 
conclude, that though Wounds of the Heart are always dan- 
gerous, yet they are not at all Times ſuddenly and infallibly 
mortal : It is, alſo, certain, that we ought not to deſpair in the 
moſt deſperate Wounds, ſince, whilſt a weak and languid Life 
is only ſuſtain'd, ſuch Conſolidations of Wounds frequent]y hap- 
pen, as could not have been expected. | 


Thirdly, Thoſe Wounds which derive the Blood from the 
Heart, Brain, and Cerebellum, either into ſome Cavity of the 
Body, or out of theBody, and which cannot becur'd on account 
of the Situation of the Places; ſuch as large Wounds of the 
Lungs, Liver, Spleen, Kidneys, Pancreas, Meſentery, Sto- 
mach, Inteſtines, Uterus in pregnant Women, Bladder about 
its large Arteries, the Aorta, Carotid, Vertebral, and the 
like Arteries and Veins. . 


In the preceding Numbers of this Aphoriſm we have ſhewn, 
that. thoſe Wounds are mortal which deſtroy the Fabric of the 
- Cerebellum, or which, by wounding the Medulla Oblongata, or 
the ſpinal Marrow near its Origin, or the cardiac Nerves, hin- 
der the vital Influx of the Spirits ſecreted from the Blood by the 
Fabric of the Cerebellum into the Heart, and other Parts of the 
Body, from performing the Functions requilite for Life ; But 
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they are not abſolutely incurable. 


that theſe vital Spirits may be ſeparated by the Fabric of the CA. 
rebellum, it is requiſite that the Blood ſhould, by the muſculat 
Force of the Heart, be forced into the Arteries. Hence deep 
Wounds, r into the Cavities of the Heart, are judg'd 
mortal, whole Action of the Heart conſiſts in receiving 
the Blood convey*d. thro! the Veins, and propelling it into the 
Arteries, after it is receiv*d: All Wounds, therefore, which ſo 
injure the Veſſels which convey the Blood to the Heart, or re- 
ceive the Blood expel'd from x Heart, in ſuch a manner that 
the Blood flows out of the Body thro*. the open Wound, or is. 
extravaſated and accumulated in the Cavities of the Body, with- 
out returning again to the Heart prevent it from being convey d 
in a due Quantity, and with a proper Impetus, thro” the Arteries 
of the Brain: Hence all the Functions of the Brain and Cerebellum 
muſt neceſſarily be diſturb'd, and at laſt totally aboliſh'd, Nor 
is it of any Importance, whether the Veſſels are wounded in their 
Courſe, before they are diſpets d thro' the Viſcera, whoſe Fabric 
they conſtitute ; or whether they are woutided in the Viſcera 
with the like Effect, that is, ſuch a conſiderable Effuſiun of the 
vital Blood as injures the Action of the Heart and Cerebellum.. 


* 


All the Wounds, therefore, of the Viſcera, and Veſſels enu- 
merated in this Aphoriſm, are not abſolutely mortal, unleſs un- 
der this Limitation : Beſides, it is requiſite that the Condition of 
the Wound made be ſuch, that the Effuſton of the Blood cannot 
— ſtop'd by Ligature, or the other Aſſiſtances of Art, Among 


of this Kind are reckon'd, firſt, 7 
Laxct Wovunps of THE Luxcs: 


The Right Ventricle of the Heart receives all the Blood of 
Body convey'd thro? the Veins, and propels it thro' the 
Lungs into the Left Ventricle: When, therefore, a large 
Wound is made in the Lungs, the Blood fore'd from the adja- 
cent Heart will be diſcharg'd from the divided Veſſels, and, con- 
ſequently, will {at return to the Left Ventricle of the Heart, 
but flow thro' the Wound made; or paſſing into the aereal Ca- 
vity of the Lungs, it will be vomited up copiouſly ; or, being 
extravaſated into the Cavity of the Breaft, it will hinder the free 
Expanſion of the Lungs. Hence the mortal Effects of ſuch 
Wounds are ſufficiently obvious. | 
Medicinal Obſervations ſufficiently evince the fatal Events of 
Wounds of the Lungs; Inſtances of which may be ſeen in 
Bobnius de Renunciatione Vulnerum. Ia practical Authors, In- 
ſtances, alſo, occur, in which Wounds of the Lungs have been 
cur'd ; but theſe Wounds have either been very flight, or ſuch 
as that the Surgeon's Hand could have Acceſs to them. See 
Hildanus, Cent. 2. Of. 32. and Cent. 1. / 46, It is, alſo, 
to be dreaded, that even light Wounds of the Lungs may dege- 
nerate into Ulcers, which afterwards waſte the Patient, by a flow 
Conſumption. An Inſtance of this occurs in Forgſtus, Ob/. 
Chirurg. Lib. 6. Ob/. 4. 

As Fo large Wounds of the Liver ; the collected venous Blood 
of the abdominal Viſcera is, by means of the Vena Porte, con- 
vey'd thro” the Liver, and the Trunk of the Vena Cava Aſcen- 
dens is inſerted into the Liver, the Whole of which appears ſoft, 
and reſembles a Sponge full of Blood. The hepatic Arteries, 
indeed, when compat'd with the great Bulk of the Liver, are 
very ſmall ; but conſiderable Ramifications of the Vena Porte 
are diſtributed thro” the Liver. Hence it appears, that Wounds 
of the Liver are e. very dangerous, and, if conſiderable 
Ramifications of the Veſſels, diſtributed thro' the Liver, are 
wounded, always mortal, and that, for the moſt Part, very 
ſuddenly ; becauſe a large Quantity of Blood is diſcharg'd into 
the Cavity of the Abdomen, and thro* the Wound, Hence 
Deliquiums and Death ſoon ſucceed. See Hipprerat. Epidem. 
L ut it is ſufficiently obvious, that thoſe Wounds of the 

ver are moſt dangerous, which are inflicted about the Porta, 
which are, for that Reaſon, pronounced incurable, b 4 mk 
in Lib. 5 Cap. 26. But the Wounds made in the thick Part 
of the Liver he aſſerts to be cured with Difficulty, though 
Hildanus, in Cent. 2. 
gives us a memorable Inſtance of the Cure of a Wound 
in the Liver; but, from the Deſcription that Author gives, it 
appears, that the Wound did not penetrate to the large Ramifi- 
cations of the hepatic Veſſels. Tho' flight Wounds of the Liver 
are not forthwith mortal, yet they generally prove fatal at laſt 
. Ol ſervat. Made. Lib. 2. Cap. 20. 
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As for large Waunds of the Spleen; tho Democritus, in E piſt. 
ad Hippocrat. de Natur, Human. affirm'd, that the Spleen, 
which lies lite to the Liver, was not only an uſeleſs, but, 
alſo, an hurtful Part of the Body ; tho”, by | Son 5 made 
on live Animals, it is certain, that the Sp cen may be cut out, 
without deſtroying Life, or even greatly diſturbing Health ; 
and tho* Mr. Boyle, in his Treatiſe of the Uſefulneſs of experi- 


mental Philoſophy, tells us, that this has been done in Men; yet 


the Blood-veſlels of the Spleen are ſo large, and fo near the Heart, 

that mortal Hzmorrhages are juſtly to be dreaded after Wounds 

of the Spleen : Inſtances in which Wounds of this Organ have. 
% Oo | prov'd 
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proved mortal, may be ſeen in Tulpius, Obſ. Medic, Lib. 2. Cap. 
29. and Bohnius, de Renunciatione Vulnerum. 

But Night Wounds of the Spleen, as well as of the Liver, are 
not always abſolutely mortal, tho? it is highly probable that they 
are always very dangerous. 

As for large Wounds of the Kidneys ; Celſus, in Lib. 5. Cap. 
26, affirms, that Patients, who have their Kidneys wounded, 
cannot be preſery'd, The Perſon who conſiders the Largeneſs 
of the emulgent Arteries, will eaſily believe that a mortal Hæ- 
morrhage may enſue, if the large Ramifications of theſe Ar- 
teries are divided, either in the Subſtance of the Kidneys, or at 


their Ingreſs into the Kidneys: And if, at the fame time, the 


Peritanæum is wounded, the Blood will be diſcharg'd into the 
Cavity of the Abdomen; but if a Wound, inflicted in the po- 
ſterior Part of the Body, wounds the Kidneys, whilſt the Peri- 
tonæum remains entire, there will be a great Effuſion of Blood 
into the pinguedinous Coat lodg'd in the Interſtices of the Muſ- 
cles: Nor can the Blood flow ſo freely from the Wound in the 
Kidneys; nor is this Doctrine deſtroy'd by that Paſſage of Hip- 
pocrates, de Intern. Afection. Cap. 15. where he orders Section 
for the Stone in the Kidneys, in the following manner: When 
« the Pain is exceſſive, waſh the Part aggriev'd with a large 
« Quantity of warm Water, and apply tepid Fomentations ; 
* but when it becomes tumid, and protuberant, make an Inci- 
<« ſion hard by the Kidney 2 4 Tov ye, and, having ex- 

the Sand by diuretic Medicines.” 
For it is ſufficiently obvious, that, in this Paſſage, he does not 
mean that an Incifion ſhould be made in the Eaton, and the 
Sand evacuated by that means. 

That all Wounds of the Kidneys, however, are not mortal, 
may be ſeen in Forgſtus, Lib. 25. Ob}. 20. 

As 755 large Mundi Ts the Pancreas ; if the Trunks, or large 
Ramitications of the Veſſels running thro' the Pancreas, are 
divided, the Blood being diſcharg'd into the Cavity of the Ab- 
domen, and becoming afterwards corrupted, the EffeR of ſuch 
a Wound may be Death : But as the Pancreas lies under the 
Stomach, it can rarely be wounded, but the Wound muſt, at 
the ſame time, paſs thro' ſome of the other Viſcera. 

As for large Waunds of the Meſentery ; how large the Blood- 
veſſels, running thro' the Meſentery, are, and in what Order 
they are placed, Eu/achius,in Tab. XX VII. Fig. 2, and 3. has 
beautifully demonſtrated. Beſides conſiderable Ramifications of 
the Vena Porte and Vena Cava, large arterial Trunks, that is, 
the ſuperior and inferior meſenteric Arteries, are, alſo, con- 
vey'd thro' the Meſentery, When, therefore, theſe Veſſels 
are divided, by a wounding Cauſe, a mortal Hzmorrhage may 
enſue, and the Cavity of the Abdomen be fill'd with the extra- 
vaſated Blood. An Inſtance of this is found in Bobnius, de Re- 
nunciatione Vulnerum : Ruyſch, alſo, in Adverſar. Anatom. 
Decad. 2. No 4. tells us, that Death follow'd a Rupture of the 
Veſſels of the tins: whilſt the whole Cavity of the Abdo- 
men was fill'd with the rage nk. There is ſtill another 
Danger attending Wounds of the Meſentery, which ſeems firſt 
to have been adverted to by Ruch: For that Anatomiſt, 
being for more than fifty Years employ'd, in Am/terdam, in in- 
ſpecting the Bodies of thoſe who were taken off by a violent 

th, in order to make a Report to the Judges, with reſpect 
to the Condition of the Wounds, ſays, that he has frequently 
obſerv'd, that Wounds of the Meſentery prov'd mortal in two 
or three Days after the Patients had been rack'd with the moſt 
exquiſite Pains: But, upon a careful Inſpection, it was certain, 
that no other Part, of any Moment, was wounded, Beſides, 
when Poulterers caſtrate Capons, if they ſee the Meſentery 
wounded, in the Operation, they immediately kill the Animal ; 
becauſe they know, from Experience, that it will ſoon die by 
ſuch a Wound. The mortal Effect of ſuch Wounds ſeems to 
depend on the wounding of the Nerves of the Meſentery. 
How great Influence the ok diſpers'd thro* the abdominal 
Viſcera, have on the vital Functions of the human Body, is ſuf- 
ficiently obvious, from medicinal Obſervations in incarcerated 
Hernias, and Interceptions of the Inteſtines. 

Perhaps ſomething like this is hinted at by Hippocrates, in his 
Coace Prenotiones, when he tells us, That thoſe whole inte- 
« rior Nerves, whether ſmall or large, are wounded, die, if the 
% Wound is tranſverſe, and large; tho” ſome eſcape, when it is 
« ſmall, and ſtrait.” Cornarius, inſtead of 0 ig tr, reads 

brope ; which Reading approaches near to this Opi- 


As for large Waunds of the Stomach and Inteſtines ; we here 
conſider ſuch Wounds of theſe Parts as may, by a Rupture of 
their Blood-veſlels, prove mortal, in conſequence of the Effuſion 
of Blood. For thoſe Misfortunes, which ſucceed an Evacuation 
of the Contents of the Stomach and Inteſtines thro* the Wound, 

are treated of under the Article ABDOMEN. 'TheStomach, then, 
is ſurrounded by pretty large Veſſels, which, about both its Ori- 
fices, deſcend towards its Bottom, and are, in their Courſe, by fre- 


* 


it Anaſtomoſes, join'd to ſimilar Veſſels riſinz upwards fron, 
Bottom of the Stomach. Hence, when a conſiderable Ra- 
mification is divided, the Blood contain'd in all the other Veſſels 
of the Stomach, will eaſily flow thro* the wounded Veſſel. In. 
ical Authors there are many Inſtances of Death ſucceeding 
Wounds of the Stomach; a memorable one of which accom- 
panied with an exceffive Hæmorrhage, is found in Bonetus, Se- 
pulchretum Anatomicum, Tom. 3. 

But the Inteſtines annex'd to the Meſentery, by its means 
receive their Veſſels, which being applied on both Sides to. 
the inteſtinal Canal, are, in that Part of the Inteſtines which is 

ſite to the Meſentery, mutually join'd, by Anaſtomotcs, 
ounds, therefore, of the Inteſtines, eſpecially about the Me- 
ſentery, may divide pretty large Trunks of Veſſels; by which 
means, large Effuſions of Blood into the Cavity of the Abdomen, 
7 Death, will happen. See Bonetus Scpulebtetum Anatomicum, 
om. 3. | | 
The Danger of Wounds in the large Veſlels of the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, is much augmented by the continual periſtaltic 
Motion of theſe Viſcera ; in conſequence of which, ſuch Wounds 
are never in a State of Reſt: Perhaps, alſo, the Ike Misfor- 
tunes are produc'd by Wounds of the Nerves diſpers'd thro? the 
Stomach,. with thoſe ſucceeding Wounds of the Meſentery. 

In practical Authors, however, there are frequent Inſtances 
of Wounds of the Stomach and Inteſtines cur'd ; fo that all ſuch 
Wounds are not to be look'd upon as mortal. | 

As for Wounds of the Uterus in pregnant Women ; the Uterus, 
after a Woman has conceiv'd, and the impregnated Egg, by its 
increas'd Bulk, begins to fill the Cavity of the Uterus, is ex- 
tended every Way, and in the like Proportion; all its Veſſels 
are every way enlarg'd, and receive a greater Quantity of Hu- 
mours. Hence the Uterus of a pregnant Woman is almoſt as 
thick as the Uterus, when contracted, in a Woman not preg- 
nant; and * it is diſtended to an incredible Bulk, by the Di- 
latation and Repletion of its Veſſels. Hence Hippocrates, in 
Lib. de Mulier. Morb. Lib. 1. Cap. 23. tells us, That when a 
« Woman is pregnant, the Blood is gradually convey'd from 
the whole Body to the Uterus, and enlarges it.“ And hence he 
deduces the Reaſon why the Colour of pregnant Women is de- 

rav'd ; which is, that the pure Blood is daily convey'd from the 
yof the Mother to that of the Fœtus. Hence it appears, that 
Wounds of the Uterus, when impregnated, are very dangerous; 
becauſe its Veſſels are diſtended by fo large a Quantity of Blood. 
And this Danger is increas'd by the Fœtus, which, diſtending 
the Uterus, hinders it from contracting itſelf, and its Veſlels. 
But if, immediately after a Wound inflicted in the Uterus, the 
Feetus was ſuddenly excluded, there would be ſome Hopes that, 
in conſequence of the Contraction of the Uterus, the Hzmor- 
rhage might be ſtop'd, and the Wound conſolidated ; as it aQtu= 
ally happens in the Cæſarean Operation. Inſtances of this may 
be ſeen in Act. Lipſ. An. 1693. and Hit. de! Acad. Royal. des 
Sciences, An. 1731 


As for Wounds of the Bladder, about its larger Arteries; tho” 


 Hippecrates, in his Tr. de Morbis, Lib. 1. Cap. 3. condemn'd 


Wounds of the Bladder as mortal, and affirms, that they could 
not be conſolidated ; yet it. is certain, from frequent and unde- 
niable Experiments, that, in Cutting for the Stone, Wounds of 
the Bladder are bp and ſucceſsfully cur'd : Yet there is a 
Danger, leſt the large Veſſels running thro? the Bladder, being 
divided, produce an exceſſive Hzmorrhage. For the Veſſe 
ariſing from the large adjacent Trunks of the Iliac Arteries diſ- 
charge the Blood with a violent Impetus. The Origin and 
Courſe of theſe Veſſels are found in Euffachius, Tab. XII. Fig. I. 
This Danger is increas'd, becauſe in thoſe afflicted with the 
Stone, the Bladder is often thicker, and its Veſſels more dilated, 
than in a natural State: But when theſe Veſſels are divided, the 
Bladder, ſo long as the Stone remains in its Cavity, cannot to- 
tally contract itſelf; for which Reaſon they continue to diſ- 
charge the Blood. But when the Stone is extracted, the Blad- 
der contracted, and the Urine freely difcharg'd throꝰ the Wound, 
the divided Veſlels may be again clos'd. : 
As for Wounds of the Aorta ; the Blood returning from the 
Lungs to the Left Ventricle of the Heart, is all forc'd into the 
largeſt arterial Veſſel of the whole Body, which is call'd the 
Aorta, which being incurvated, tends downwards, and being in- 
cumbent on the Spine, and declining a little to the Left Side, as 
far as the Os Sacrum, is there divided into two equal Ramifica- 
tions call'd the Iliac Arteries. During the whole of its Courſe 
from the Heart to the Part where it is divided, it retains'the 
Name of the Aorta: Now it is ſufficiently obvious, that when 
the Aorta itſelf is wounded, there are no Hopes of a Cure left, 
ſince, with a direct Impetus, it receives all the Blood from the 
Left Ventricle of the Heart, and there is no Acceſs to the Hands 
of the Surgeon; for it lies conceal'd in the internal Parts of the 
Body incumbent on the Vertebræ: But ſuch a Wound will 
prove the ſooner mortal, the neater it is to the Heart, | 


4 for Minds of the Caratids ; theſe Arteries ariſe frota 
ne Curvature of the Aorta, which draws its Origin from the 
2 Ventricle of the Heart. This is at leaſt the Caſe with the 
Left Carotid Artery, though for the moſt part, the Right ariſes 
from the Subclavian Artery of the ſame Side. Theſe two Ar- 
teries on each Side of the Aſpera Arteria, run down to the 
Larynt, where each of them is divided into two Ramifications, 
one,of which lying principally towards the external Parts of the 
Head, is called the external Carotid, and the other whichenters 
the Cranium, and is diſtributed through the Brain, is called the 
internal Carotid, Through their whole Courſe from their Ori- 
gin out of the Aorta, or Subclavian Artery, to that Place 
where they are divided into two Ramifications, they are called 
ſimply the Carotidi. In Mankind theſe Arteries are almoſt 
as large as the little Finger: Hence a large Hzmorrhage muſt 
25 nec happen when they are wounded, ſince being fo 
near the Heart, * receive the Blood propel'd from it with 
a great Impetus. It 
Courſe, are ſo near the external Integuments of the Body, that 
their Pulſation in the Neck may be eaſily perceived by the Fia- 
ger. Beſides, it is probable, that a Ligature may be ſaſely ap- 
lied to one of the Carotids, ſince a ſufficient Quantity of 
Blood may be conveyed to the Head, by the means of the 
other, and the vertebral Arteries. In a whoſe recurrent 
Nerves I had cut off eight Days before, I tied both Carotids, 
nor could T obſerve any Inconvenience produced by that means; 
for eight Days after I found the Animal briſk and lively, Then 
I tied the Jugular Veins without any obſervable Diſadvantage 
to the Animal, and four Days after found him entirely in 
Health. But examining the Ligatures applied to the Carotids, 
I found them firm, and a thick compact Thrombus lodged 
between the Ligature and the Heart. Upon laying open the 
Brain I found no Change in, it, but its Bulk appeared rather 
increaſed than diminiſhed. 

But if we conſider the Difficulties which occur when the 
Carotid Artery is fivided in a Man, it will appear, that ſuch a 
Wound is juſtly to be called mortal ; for an exceflive Hzmor- 
rhage may in a few Minutes put an End to the Patient's Life. 
But that ſuch a Patient ſhould be preſerved, it would be requi- 


ſite that a ſkilful Surgeon ſhould be preſent the Moment the 
But if notwithſtanding a very large Wound, a free Paſſage is 


Wound is inflicted, in order tocompreſs with his Fingers, againſt 
the reſiſting Aſpera Arteria, both Extremities of the divided 
Carotid. Ligatures ought, alſo, to be applied to the Limbs, 
that thus the Veins being compreſled, a ſmaller Quantity of 
Blood may return to the Heart, by which means the Impetus 
of the diſcharged Blood muſt be leſſened. After theſe Meaſures 
are taken, both Extremities of the divided Carotid, are to be 
found out and tied ; for it .is not ſufficient to tie that Part of 
the Artery which is next to the Heart, ſince the Blood would 
continue to flow through the other Extremity of the divided 
Artery, becauſe the Carotids under the Baſis of the Brain, are 
joined with each other, and with the Vertebral Arteries by 
pretty large Ramifications. From all theſe Circuſtances it is 
obvious, that one Surgeon, tho? ever ſo dexterous, is not ſuf- 
ficient for Wounds of this Kind ; but that two at leaſt are ab- 
ſolutely requiſite. Beſides it is not probable, that the Extremi- 
ties of the divided Artery can be found, without rendering the 
Wound larger by a Diviſion of the Integuments: Hence the 
ſubſequent Death of the Patient would be imputed to the Sur- 
geon, though he had ated with ever ſo much Care and Skill 
in the Diſcharge of his Office : But if the Patient ſhould loſe 
ſo much Blood, that falling into a Deliquium the Hzmorrhage 
ſhould ceaſe, ſuch a Method may be tried, | | 
As for Wounds of the Vertebral Arteries ; the Vertebral Ar- 
teries ariſing from the Subclavian Arteries run on both Sides 
through the Perforations of the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Ver- 
tebræ of the Neck towards the Cranium. In this Courſe they 
ſend off ſmall Ramifications through the Joinings of the Ver- 
tebræ to the Spinal Marrow, and its Coverings ; as, alſo, to 
the adjacent Muſcles. When, therefore, theſe Arteries are 
divided, they cannot eaſily retract themſelves and cloſe their 
Orifices ; and, as by their Ramifications ſent off under the 
Baſis of the Cranium, they communicate with the internal 
Carotids, hence the Blood convey'd through the Carotids, 
may be diſcharged from theſe Arteries when wounded. Hence 
it is obvious, that Wounds of them are exceedingly dangerous. 
In this Caſe there is no gy rg of tying theſe Arteries 
when wounded, ſince their divided Extremities are concealed 
within theſe bony Perforations. The only Hope would be, if 
the Patient being extremely weakened by an Hemorrhage, and 
a languid Life Nil remaining, the Extremities of the divided 
Artery could be conſolidated by a ſmall Quantity of mild and 
proper Aliment, without 'the Exhibition of Cardiacs. But 
that this is not abſolutely impoſſible, is certain, from the Cures 
roduced in Wounds of the Heart, and from a memorable 
e in which the Patient lived aſter the Diviſion of the 


Subaxillary Artery. 


is true the Carotids, during this whole 


their Action. 


Now it is ſuffciently obvious, that the ſame Datget attends 
Wounds of other large Arteries, ſuch as. the Emuigents ot 
Iliacs, for Inſtance. . , 

It is, alſo, certain, that Wounds of the large Veias ate 
mortal, for the ſanie Cauſes 3 but as moſt of the Veins lying 
near the Surface of the Body, may be more eaſily compretied, 
and as the Velocity of the Blood is not ſo great in the Veins 
as in the Arteries, hence it is obvious, that all other Circum- . 
ſtances being conſidered, Wounds of the Veins are not ſo dau- 
gerous as thoſe of the Arteiies. ; 


4thly, Thoſe Wounds which abſolutely prevent Reſpiration : 
Such as a Diviſion of the Larynx, with a Retraction of the di- 
vided Parts ; large Wounds of the Bronchia, broad Wounds 
which perforate both Cavitizs of the Thorax, and. admit the 
external Air, and Wounds which penetrate the Diaphragm 
on both Sides of the Mediaſtinum, or which affect its ner · 
vous Parts, ; 


In a Man, after it is brought into the World, that 
the Blood may paſs from the Right to the Leit Ventricle 
of the Heart, it is requiſite that, the Lungs dilated by the in- 
pred Air, ſhould make way for the Blood forced trom the 

ight Ventricle through the Pulmonary Artery, into the Pul- 
monary Veins, and thence into the Left Ventricle of the 
Heart. _ Reſpiration is therefore ſo neceſlary to Life, that if ic 
is deſtroyed but for a few Minutes, Life ceaſes. But in order 
to Reſpiration it is neceſſary the Air ſhould freely enter and 
expand the Lungs. All Wounds, therefore, which hinder the 
Ingreſs of the Air into the Lungs, or their Dilatation by the - 


Air are mortal: Of this Kind are the following : 


A Divifien of the Larynr accompanied with a Retrattion « 
the 41 Par The Aſpera — conſiſting of — 24 
nous Segments, being always open, and never capable of col- 
lapſing, nor of being eaſily compreſſed, preſerves a free Paſ- 
ſage for the Air into the Lungs, When, therefore, a Wound 
ſo divides this aerial Pipe, that the inferior divided Extremity 
ſhrinks back and conceals itſelf in the adjacent Parts in ſuch a 
manner as not to admit the Air, the Patient's Life is gone: 


qa for the Air into the Lungs, ſuch a Wound will not 

mortal, as we find from inconteſtable Proofs. Frequent 
Inſtances occur to Phyſicians and Surgeons, in which Perſons 
wearied of Life, have laid violent Hands on themſelves in ſuch 
a manner as to divide the Aſpera Arteria, as, alſo, of Perſons 
who have ſuffered that Misfortune by Robbers, who have never- 
theleſs been afterwards totally cured. Inſtances of this Kind 
are found in Tulpius, Obſervat. Med. Lib. 1. Cap. 50. Thom. 
2 Hiflor. Med. Cent. 5. Hift. 89. and Part in Lib. 10. 

b, 31. ; 

As 2 large Wounds of the Bronchia; after the Aſpera Ar- 
teria deſcends through the anterior Part of the Neck into the 
Thorax, about that Part where the Aorta, ariſing from the 
Heart, is incurvated, it is divided into two Ramifications, each 
of which is diſtributed to the Lobe of the Lungs on its reſpec- 
tive Side. Then theſe Ramihcations loſing the Name of the 
Aſpera Arteria, are called the Bronchia ; and the Subdiviſions 
of theſe Ramifications made in the Lungs, alſo, retain that 
Name, Since, then, the Office of the Aſpera Arteria, and 
Bronchia, is to diſtribute the inſpired Air through the aerial 
Cavities of the Lungs, the Air making its Way through large 
Wounds of theſe will be accumulated in the Cavity of the 
Thorax, and this Air being expanded by the Heat of the Place, 
will compreſs the Lungs, and by that means hinder the Whole of 
Hence enſue Suffocation and Death; eſpecial! 
if the Bronchia on both Sides are fo wounded ; for in this 
Caſe Reſpiration is totally deſtroyed, Hence Hippocrates, iri 
Coac. Prenot. 509. tells us, That the Patient dies, who 
having large Wounds fo inflited in the Aſpera Arteria and 
«© Lungs, that in conſequence of the Wound of the Lungz, leis 
«© Breath is diſcharged by the Mouth than by the Wound. 
But the Danger of ſuch Wounds is increaſed, becauſe the Bron- 
chia hardly ſeem capable of being hurt without dividing the 
Blood-veſſels accompanying the bronchial Ramifications. 

As for broad Wands penetrating into both Cavities of th+ 
Thorax, and making Way for an Admiſſion of the Air; ſo long 
as the are every-where contained in the Thorax exact! 
cloſed, they are always more diſtended than if they were every- 
where expoſed to the free Air; for in this laſt Caſe they collapſe, 
and are contracted into a ſmaller Space, eſpecially by the con - 
tractile Action of the muſcular Fibres, which connect the Seg- 
ments of the Bronchia with each other; for in a natural 
State there is no Air between the Pleura and the Lungs; but 
a free Acceſs of that Fluid into the oy is left through the 
Glottis. Hence the Lungs are more diſtended by the Air 


which enters by the Aperture of the Glottis, than they ate 
7H compicticd 


V 


compreſſed by the external Air acting on the Ribs and Dia- 
phragm, becauſe the arched Figure of the Ribs, and the Con- 
nection of the Diaphragm with the Ribs and Vertebræ, hinder 
the external Air from preſſing the Diaphragm too far into the 
Cavity of the Breaſt, that thus there might be a proper Ba- 
lance or Equilibrium, between the external Air, and that con- 
tained in the Lungs. This is the Reaſon why the 94 al- 
ways remain contiguous to the Pleura, even after Death, ſo 
long as the Thorax remains entire and cloſe, as is ſufficiently 
obvious, when, without wounding the Pleura, the Intercoſtal 
Muſcles are cautiouſly ſeparated ; for in this Caſe the Lungs 
appear contiguous to the Fleura, which on account of its hin- 
neſs, is generally pellucid : But when the Pleura is perforated, 
and the Air admitted into the Cavity of the Breaſt, the Lungs 
collapſe, are immediately contracted into a ſmaller Space, and 
— from the Contiguity of the Pleura. The Diaphragm 
before concave towards the Abdomen, highly tenſe, and thruſt 
into the Cavity of the Breaſt, immediately becomes flaccid, 
and finks downwards, From theſe things it is ſufficiently -ob- 
vious, that in a natural State the Lungs are every-where con- 
tiguous to the Pleura, and that no Air is lodged between the 
convex Surface of the Lungs, and the Cavity of the Pleura. 
M hilſt therefore by Muſcles ſubſervient to that Purpoſe, the 
Ribs are elevated, and ſeparated from each other, the Dia- 

hragm contracted, and rendered plain, and conſequently the 
| Re of the Thorax enlarged, there would be a Space free 
from Air between the Pleura and the Surface of the Lungs. 
But the Air entering freely through the Glottis, ſo diſtends 
the Lungs, when the Breaſt is dilated, that they always remajn 


_ contiguous to the Pleura, and thus Inſpiration is performed. But 
when, in conſequence of a Perforation of the Cavity of the 


Thorax, there is a free Acceſs of the Air into that Cavity, the 
Preſſure of the Air, which entered by the Glottis, is balanced; 
hence the Lungs will not be diſtended, but by their _ 
Contractility take up a ſmaller Space than before. If this 
happens in both Cavities of the Breaſt at one time, both the 
collapſed Lobes of the Lungs cannot be dilated by the inſpired 
. Air ; hence the Right Ventricle of the Heart cannot force its 

Blood through the collapſed Lungs. Thus the Motion of the 
Heart will ſoon be ſuffocated, and Life, which depends upon 
it, deſtroy'd. 

This Boctrine has been ſufficiently confirmed by numberleſs 
Experiments upon Dogs, and other Animals, made both by 
the Antients and the Moderns; particulariy if the Orifices of the 
Wounds were larger than the Aperture of the Glottis : Though 
in caſe of ſmaller Wounds penetrating both Sides of the "Thorax, 
Anima's have been known to live ſome time. 

| 5 Waunds penetrating the Diaphragm on both Sides of 
the Mediaſtinum; the Pleura lines both Cavities of the Thorax, 
but in ſuch a manner, that each Cavity has its proper Mem- 
"brane. The Cavities of the Thorax may therefore be con- 
ceived to be formed by the two Pleuras, reſembling hollow 
Bladders, adjacent to each other, and adhering in the Place of 
Contact. The Duplicature of theſe two Membranes is called 
the Mediaſtinum, which divides the Cavity of the Thorax into 
two, but in ſuch a manner, that the anterior Part inclines to 
the Left; for which Reaſon the Right Cavity of the Breaſt is 
larger than that of the Left, as is ſhewn in Memoires de l Acad, 
Royale des Sciences, ! An. 1715. Since therefore the Mediaſti- 
num is not a ſimple Membrane, but formed of the two Bags 
of the Pleura adhering to each other, Galen, in Tr. de Anat. 
Admin. Lib. 7. Cap. 2. when deſcribing the Membrane lining 
the Thorax, juſtly enough aſſerts, that of it are formed the 
Membranes dividing the Thorax [dH Jrapeynr]orres Tov 
dogare]. Now if a Wound is inflicted in the Diaphagm on each 
Side of the Mediaſtinum, the Air may by theſe Apertures enter 
the Cavity of the Thorax, and by that means hinder the Ex- 
panſion of the Lungs, as we have already obſerved with reſpect 
to Wounds penetrating both Cavities of the Thorax. 

But if we conſider that the Liver and Spleen are ſituated 
near the Diaphragm, it is fufficiently obvious, that the Dia- 

hragm can hardly be hurt in two diſtin Places, without theſe 
Visser being wounded. Hence Death ſueceeding ſuch a Wound, 
cannot be aſcribed alone to the Admiſſion of the Air into the 
Cavities of the Thorax; for beſides, theſe Viſcera being preſ- 
ſed upon by the Action of the Diaphragm” and abdominal Muſ- 
cles, will block up the free Paſſage made to the Air by theſe 
Wounds. But ſuch Wounds muſt farther be very large ; hence 
ſuch a Caſe ſeems N or never to happen. 

As for Moundi dividing the nervous Part of the Diaphragm ; 
the Middle of the Diaphragm is called its tendinous. Centre, 
which is a pretty broad tendinous Space, or Aponeuroſis, in 
which all the fleſby Fibres of the . m meet. It was 
formerly called the ner vam Part of the Diaphragm, becauſe the 
Antients called Tendons Nerves. It was for a long time be- 
lieved, that by the Action of the fleſhy Fibres of the Dia- 
phragm, this tendinous Centre was every- where drawn down- 


wards, and conſequently that if a Wound ſhould be inflicted 


in this Part, ae time the Diaphragm acts, the half · lacerated 

Fibres would be diſtracted, the Wound be augmented; and the 
Pain become ſo intolerable as to produce Convulſions and Death. 
But the celebrated M. Senac, in Mem. de Þ Acad. Royale des 
Sciences, / An. 1724. has demonſtrated, that the Middle tendi- 
nous Part of the Diaphragm, on which the Heart included in its 
Pericardium is incumbent, does not deſcend in Inſpiration, ſince 
the Motion and Situation of theſe would by this means be greatly 
diſturbed, becauſe the Pericardium with a pretty broad Surface 
adheres to this tendinous Part of the Diaphragm. This is, alſo, 


© proved by the Structure of the Diaphragm, and its Connection 


with other Parts. 1 | 

Wounds of the Diaphragm are ſucceeded by another Miſ- 
fortune no leſs fatal, though not productive of fo ſudden Death 
after the Patient has ſuffered the moſt exquiſite Torments. 
And this happens when the, Parts contained in the Cavity of 
the Abdomen are, by the Action of the Diaphragm and abdo- 
minal Muſcles, forced into the Wound of the Diaphragm, di- 
late it, paſs into the Cavities of the Breaft, and thus by com- 
preſſing the Lungs, and diſturbing the Motion of the Heart. 
prove mortal ſooner or later, after intolerable Agonies. In- 
ſtances of this are found in Pare, Lib. 10. Cap. 32. and in 
Sennertus, Lib. 2. Part, 2. Cap. 13. 

Hence appears the great Danger of Wounds of the Abdo- 
men. Huollerius, however, in Comment. in Aph. 18. See. 6. 
Nas; reg tells us, that in diſſeQing the Body of a Perſon who 
had been hanged, he ſaw a Wound in the fleſhy Part of the 
Diaphragm, covered with a Cicatrix. 


Fifthly, Thoſe Wounds which prevent the Motion of the 
Chyle into the Heart, ſuch as a Diviſion of the Oeſophagus 
large Wounds of the Stomach, or ſmall Inteftines, an entire 
Diviſion of the ſuperior Inteſtines, and a Wound of the 
Thoracic Duct, or Receptacle of the Chyle. 


In this Number are enumerated the Wounds of thoſe Parts 
whoſe Soundneſs is requiſite to ſwallow and digeſt the Aliments, 
and convey the Chyle prepared from them into the Maſs of 
Blood, in order to reſtore thoſe Parts which are daily loſt by 
on Action — Liſe and Health. 

s for a Diviſion of the Oe ſophagus; an entire Diviſion « 
the Oeſophagus deſtroys all Paſſage of the Aliments to 4 
Stomach; for that Wounds not entirely dividing the Oeſopha- 
fu have frequently been cured, is certain from various Ob- 
ervations in practical Authors. See Schenchius, Obſerv. Med. 
Lib. 3. Obſ. 6. and Bohnius de Renunciatione Vulncrum. But 
when the Oeſophagus, together with the Aſpera Arteria, is 
totally divided, Pare, in Lib. 10, Cap. 31. tells us, that the 
Extremity of the divided Oeſophagus is ſo retracted to the Sto- 
mach, that it cannot be united with the other Extremity, tho- 
in one Inſtance he by Suture ſo united the Wound of the 
Aſpera Arteria, as to reſtore the Speech of the Patient, that 
he might diſcover the Perſon who wounded him; but he died 
on the fourth Day after. Another Inſtance of the ſame Kind 
is found in the ſame Place. But as the Oeſophagus is covered 
with the Aſpera Arteria, is incumbent on the Bodies of the 
Vertebræ, and has very large Veſſels adjacent to its Sides, it is 
rarely wounded alone; for which Reaſon it is probable, that 
the Wounds of the adjacent Parts may in like manner prove 
the Cauſe of Death. To this Purpoſe Boerhaave gives us a 
Fee Hiſtory in his Atrocis nec deſcripti prius Morbi 
Hiftoria. 

As for large Wounds of the Stomach ; all the Aliments and 
Drink ſwallowed are received into the Cavity of the Stomach 
by whoſe Fabric, the Affuſion of the Humours, and their Con- 
tinuance there, they are ſo changed, that being thence con- 
vey'd through the Inteſtinal Tube, they afford a Matter, which 
being reſorbed into the ſmall venous Ducts, mixed with the 
Blood, and farther elaborated, may reſtore what is loſt from the 
Body by the Actions of Life. It, therefore, a large Wound is 
inflicted in the Stomach, its Contents will fall through the 
Wound out of the-Body, or into the Cavity of the Abdomen; * 
and thus all Nutrition will neceſſarily be deſtroy d. Befides 
Wounds of the Stomach are dangerous, becauſe its Subſtance 
is full of ſo many Arteries, Veins, and Nerves. But when 
Perſons die of Wounds of the Stomach, ſoon after the R 
tion of the Wound, we cannot aſcribe the ſucceeding Death to 
the Defect of Nutrition, but to the Wound made in the Sub- 
ſtance of the Stomach. Two Inſtances of this Kind are found in 
Bohnius de Renun. Vuln. in which Death ſucceeded two Da 
after the Wounds were inflicted. But when Wounds of the Sto- 
mach prove mortal, becauſe the Stomach cannot contain the Ali- 
ments taken, a ſlower Death enſues, and the Patient gradually 
waſtes away for want of Nouriſhment. It has, alſo, ſometimes 
happened, that ſuch Wounds degenerating into fiſtulous Ulcers, 


have remained open for ſeveral Years, whilſt the Patient _ ” 


at Pleaſure let his Aliments. and Drink out at this Aperture 

or retain them in it by cloſing the Wound by means of an 10 

ternal Apparatus. IWo Inſtauces of this Kind are found in 
| Schenchizs 


Schenchius, in Obſervationibus Medicinalibus rarioribus. In the 
Pn Tranſattions, No. 420. there are two remark- 
able Inſtances of perfect Cures produced in fuch Wounds of the 
Stomach, and which ſeem to evince, that all Wounds of the 
Stomach, even though large, are not abſolutely mortal, when 
the Hands of the Surgeon can have Acceſs to the Wound in 
order to unite it by Suture. Good Hopes may be entertained 
with reſpe& to the Cure of ſmall Wounds of the Stomach, 
provided it is not diſtended with Aliments or Drink; for in 
this Caſe the Stomach remaining contracted, its Wounds may 
be confolidated. ; 

As for entire Diviſions of the ſmall and ſuperior Inteſtines ; ſuch 
Wounds ſeem to be abſolutely mortal; for the Extremity of 
the divided Inteſtine will diſcharge the Chyle into the dg 
of the Abdomen ; and when this Chyle is corrupted, it wi 
conſume all the Vifcera contained in the Abdomen, and hence 
certain Death enſucs. But if either by Chance or Art, the 
Extremity of the divided Inteſtine grows. to the external Mar- 

in of the Integuments, a Way will be made, through which 
by the periſtaltic Motion of the Stomach and Inteſtines, all the 
Contents of the Inteſtine will be eliminated from the Body; 


for the Chyleconvey'd from theStomach thro? ſo large aPortion of 


the Inteſtinal Tube, and its Gyrations and Windings, is by that 
means hindered from going out of the Body, before all that 
Part of it which is ſubſervient to the Nutrition of the Body is 
reſorbed by the Mouths of the lacteal and meſeraic Veſſ:1;, If 
then the ſmall Inteſtines are entirely divided in the ſuperior 
Part, that is, where they are pretty near the Py lorus, the Body 
will neceſſarily be deprived of Nouriſhment, and the Patient 
will die of a flow Conſumption, it the Contents are diſcharged 
through the Wounds of the Integuments ; but if, falling into 
the Cavity of the Abdomen, they are there accumulated, they 
are there corrupted, and accelerate the Death of the Patient, 

But Wounds both of the large and ſmall Inteſtines in Parts 
more remote from the Stomach, - as, alſo, ſuch Wounds as do 
not entirely divide the Inteſtinal Tube, are always dangerous, 
though not abſolutely mortal. Of this a memorable Inſtance 


is found in Mem. de I Arad. Royale des Sciences, Þ An. 1705. ; 


And in the Philoſophical Tranſacl ions abridged, Tom. 5. we have 
an Account of a large Dog, in which the ſmall Inteſtine was 
longitudinally divided, and upon replacing the Inteſtine with- 
out Suture, the Wound of the Abdomen was ſtitched up, and 
the Animat cured without any bad Symptom. 

Various Obſervations of this Kind occur in practical Au- 
thors. It is, alſo, certain from many Inſtances, that Perſons 


have ſutvived total Diviſions both of the ſmall and Lrge In- 


teſtines, when the Extremity of the divided Inteſtine was fixed 
to the external Wound, in order to procure a Diſcharge for the 
Faces. But in this Caſe it is requitite the Length of the In- 
teſtine from the Stomach to the Part where it is divided, ſhould 
be ſuch, as that the Chyle prepared from the Aliments, and 
reſorbed by the Lacteal and Meſeraic Veſlels, may be ſufficient 
for the Nouriſhment of .the Body. 

As for Wounds of the Thoracic Dutt, or Receptacle of the 
Chyle ; all the Chyle reſorbed by the laCteal Veltels from the 
Inteſtines, and a large Quantity of Lymph convey d through 
the Lymphatic Veins, meet in this common Chanel. When 
this, therefore, is wounded,and diſcharges its contained Liquors, 
all thoſe Effects ceaſe which depend on a Mixture of the Chyle 
with the Blood for the farther Perfection of the Actions of the 
Veſſels and Viſcera, that is, Nutrition is deftroy'd. It is true 
that the Orifices of the Meſeraic Veins every-where open into 


the Inteſtines, reſorb the thinneſt Part of the Chyle and con- 


= 


under the 


it directly to the Liver; but the white chylous Juice is only 
— ed by the Lacteals, and Life ſeems incapable of be- 
ing ſuſtained, if only the Meſeraic Veins abforbed the thinneſt 
Part, ſince by this means the Admiſſion of the Chyle, properly 
ſo called, into the Maſs of Blood, would be hindered. Lotber, 
in his Treatiſe 4e Corde, has by beautiful Experiments demon- 
ſtrated, that no Chyle is reſorbed by the Meſeraic Veins. And 
when the Entrance of the Chyle into the Blood is hindered, it 
is certain that Life cannot be long ſuſtained. a 
It rarely happens in Mankind, that the Thoracic DuCt 
alone is wounded ; for it lies generally on the Middle of the 
Bodies of the Vertebræ, in the middle Space between the 
Vena fine Pari on the Right Side, and Aerta Deſcendens on 
the Left ; ſo that the Aorta, for the moſt part, lies upon it; 
then riſing higher, it runs upon the Bodies of the Vertebræ, 
Aron Begley under the Arch of the Vena fine Pari; 
thence above the Bodies of the Vertebrz, it inclines to the 
Left, proceeds under the Left Carotid, as far as the' Middle of 
the laſt Vertebra of the Neck, and there being bent in the Form 
of an Arch, it tends 'downwards to the eft, and/ is ter- 
minated in the Left Subclavian Vein. During the Whole, 


therefore, of this Courſe, it is ſafely lodged, and adjacent to 


Veſſels, ſo that it can hardly be wounded without other 
Parts, the Wounds of which may be productive of Death, 


VUL 


in Sepwlchret. Anatem. Lib. 4; has a remarkable In- 
in which from the ſucceeding Symptoms, the Thoracic 


Bonetus, 
ſtance, 
Dutt ſeems to have been wounded, tho* from the long time the 
Patient lived, it ſeems not to have been totally divided, 


Wounds in their own Nature mortal, but curable by Art; 
are, | 

Fitſt, Wounds of any of the Contents of the Cranium, 
which are capable of being relieved by the Trepan. | 


In this Paragraph are conſidered thoſe Wounds which prove 
infallibly mortal if left to themſelves ; but whoſe EſteR, which 
is Death, may be prevented by proper Meaſures. 

The Wounds of this Kind firſt ſpecified, are thoſe of the 
Encephalus, by which is meant every thing contained in the 
Cavity of the Cranium. Now it is certain ; Fa Anatomy and 
Phyſiology, that the Cavity of the Cranium is natutally ex- 
actly full. When therefore, by a Change of Figure in the 
Cranium, its Cavity is leſſened ; or when by. a Rupture of the 
Veſſels, the extravaſated Humours are collected under the en- 
tire Cranium, the ſoft Fabric of the Encephalus is neceſſarily 
compreſſed, all the Functions depending on it are injured, and 
at laſt totally deſtroyed. | | 

If, therefore, the Ctanium preſſed inward, or the extrava- 
ſargd Humours by their Quantity compreſs the Brain ; or if the 
Juices becoming corrupted by their Continuance there, by their 
Acrimony corrode that tender Pulp on which Life and Health 
depend, Death will be the Effect of ſuch a Wound: But if the 
extravaſated Humours are lodged in ſuch a Part of the Cranium; 
that they can be removed by an Aperture made with the Tre- 
pan, it eaſily appears that the Patient may be preſerved, See 
Carvur, | 

Two things are, therefore, requiſite in ſuch a Wound; 
which are, that the evident Cauſe of Death is found to be 
the extravaſared Humour compreſling the Brain; and that this 
Humour is lodged in ſuch a Place, that it may be ſafely eliminated, 


Secondly, Wounds of large Arteries or Veins, in Parts to 
which the Hands of the Surgeon cannot have Acceſs, 


It is abſolutely neceſſary a Surgeon ſhould know the Courſe 
of the large Arteries and Veins, eſpecially in the Limbs; for 
large Trunks of Veſſels wounded in the Cavities of the Body, 
will not admit his Hand. Ir is in a particular manner requiſite, 
he ſhould know thoſe Parts of the Linde where the large Ar- 
teries and Veins are ſo naked as to be eaſily compreſſed, Of 
this Kind in the ſuperior Limbs, are the ſubaxillary Parts, and 
the anterior and ſuperior Part of the Os Humeri, where the 
large Trunk of the Artery may be compreſſed almoſt to the 
nila Bone, and by that means Hzmorrhages from Wounds in- 
flicted in the inferior Parts are eaſily ſtopt. In the inferior Limbs, 
ſimilar Places are found in the interior and anterior mid- 
dle Parts of the Thigh, as, alſo, under the Hams. In all 
theſe Places, n 847 e with a Tournegust, 
ſo compreſs the Trunks of the Veſſels as to hinder all Paſſage 
of the Blood. Thus mortal Hæmorrhages are prevented, and 
an Opportunity given the Surgeon, atter the Suppreſſion of 
the Blood, and the Dilatation of the Wound, if neceſſary, to 
find the wounded Artery, and apply proper Medicines, or Li- 
gature, as he thinks fit. Hence, at preſent, no Wound of 
the Limbs ſeems abſolutely mortal in conſequence of an Hæ- 
morrhage, which may be checked by a 8 of the ar- 
terial "I runks, eſpecially in the N arts, and in the 
Groins, And if the wounded Artery is lodged ſo deep, that 
it cannot be tied, the Amputation of the Limb is the only re- 
maining Method to be taken for the Preſervation of the Pa- 
tient, But when Surgeons are ignorant of the Courſe of the 
large Veſſels, they by Ligatures, and abſorbent ſtyptic Powders, 
ſuch as Gypſum, hinder the Blood diſcharged from the wound- 
ed Veſſel, from flowing through the Aperture of the Wound. 
And this Blood filling the whole Membrana Adipoſa, and after- 
wards becoming corrupted, preys on all the Parts with a terrible 
Putrefaction, of which there are many melancholy Inſtances, 


Thirdly, Wounds of the Viſcera, to which the Surgeons 
Hands, and proper Medicines,can reach: : 


Unleſs it were certain from Experience, no one could be- 
lieve that Parts, even of the vital Viſcera Taid bare by a Wound, 
may be cut off, leſt afterwards becoming corrupted, they ſhould 
prove mortal. Celſus, in Lib. 5. Cap. 26. tells us, That 
« if any Part of the Liver or ngs hangs out, it is to be 
cut off. There is a memorable Inſtance of this Kind re- 
corded in Tulp. Ol.. Med. Lib. 2. Obſ. 17. =f 


Fourthly, Such Wounds as are fatal thro' a Diſcharge of the 
Fluids, into thoſe Cavities whence they may be taken with- 
of ng F p out 


out Danger of Life, us it happens in ſome Wounds of the 
Thorax, Abdomen, Ureters, der, and Inteſtines. 


Many Wounds prove mortal, not ſo much on account of the 
large Gvanticy of the extravaſated Blood, as becauſe that 
Fluid becoming corrupted by Time, and the Heat of the Part, 
by its putrid Quality corrupts and waſtes the Viſcera on which 
it acts. Thus, for Inſtance, when the Thorax is wounded, 
after a copious Hemorrhage the Patient falls into a Deliquium, 
the divided Veſſels contract themſelves, and the Diſcharge of 
the Blood ceaſes. The Blood, however, remains in the Ca- 
vity of the Thorax, where becoming corrupted, and corroding 
the adjacent Lungs, it deſtroys the Patient by a flow Conſump- 
tion. The ſame holds true in the Cavity of the Abdomen. 
But the Paracenteſis may be inſtituted both in the Thorax and 
Abdomen ; and thus the extravaſated Blood may be eliminated,and 
all theſe Misfortunes prevented, But if a Wound is ſo inflifted in 
the Ureters, or Bottom of the Bladder, that the Urine flows 
into the Cavity of the Abdomen, it is ſufficiently obvious, that 
in this Caſe, the Urine naturally diſpoſed to Putrefaction, will 
far ſooner become putrid, by which means all the Contents of 
the Abdomen will be greatly injured. But by perforating the Ab- 
domen, all the Fluids collected in it e . evacuated ; and by in- 
troducing a flexible Catheter into the Bladder, the Urine be 
hindered from collecting itſelf in the Bladder, and diſten t; 
hence the Bladder remaining always contracted, the Wound in- 
flicted, will be the more ealily conſolidated. But if the Ureter 
is divided, after evacuating the Urine diſcharged into the Cavity 
of the Abdomen, a dry Diet is to be uſed ; in which Caſe there 
are great Hopes, that the Extremity of the divided Ureter may 
be conſolidated. The Uſe of the Kidney will indeed be de- 
ſtroy'd by this means; but it is certain from many Obſervations, 
that the other Kidney may ſupply its Office, and that the Pa- 
tient may enjoy perfect Health; for when the Cavity of one of 
the Ureters is obſtructed by a Stone impacted in it, the Patient 
| Has often ſurvived a great while, the other Kidney remaining 
ſound, and in that Caſe having its Bulk, generally, greatly in- 
- creaſed, | 
We know that the Urine flows from the Wound into the 
Cavity of the Abdomen, when little or no Urine is diſcharged, 
and the Abdomen is daily more and more diſtended by a Tu- 


mor. 
The ſame, alſo, holds true in ſome Wounds of the In- 


teſtines. 


A Wound of itſelf not mortal, may be prognoſticated mor- 
tal, by theſe Cauſes: | 

Firſt, By neglecting to purge off the diſcharged Pus, from 
which a purulent Tabes ariſes ; or the extravaſated Blood, 
which hence become putrefied. | 


Under this Claſs are comprehended ſuch Wounds as are in- 
flicted in thoſe Parts, the Soundneſs of which may be removed 

without deſtroving Life, though ſuch Wounds are ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded by Death, not ariſing trom the Wound as the Cauſe, but 
becauſe by the Careleſneſs of the Patient, the Error of the Phy- 
ſician, ſome other Diſeaſe not ariſing from the Wound, or a 
Peculiarity of Conſtitution, ſuch a Change is induced, as that 


the Functions requiſite to Life are aboliſhed. Theſe Changes 


e four following things 


A Neglect to purge off the diſcharged Pus, from which 
ariſes a purulent Tabes. | a 


are produced by 


From what is already ſaid, it is obvious, that in every con- 
ſiderable Wound, Pus is not only formed, but is even requi- 
ſite to a Separation of thoſe things which would hinder the 
Conſolidation of the Wound. Now if the Condition of the 
Wound is ſuch, that the Pus formed in the Wound, falls into 
the Cavities of the Body, or, being too 1. left in the Surface 
of the Wound, is attenuated and reſorbed y the open Orifices 
of the Veins, in this Caſe the whole Maſs of Blood may be 
infected by a purulent Cacochymy, whence ariſe an hectic Fe- 
ver, and a flow Conſumption ;z now if it appears, that Pus 
lodged in any Cavity of the Body, might have been ſaſely eva- 
cuated, or that the Reſorption of the Pus, might have been 
prevented by a proper Depuration of the Wound, it is obvious, 
that the Death ſucceeding it is not to be aſcribed to the Wound 
as its Cauſe, but to the Omiſſion of purging off the extravaſated 
Pus. When, after the Amputation of large Limbs, broad 
Wounds daily collect a large Quantity of Pus, a great Diffi- 
culty frequently happens in the Cure; for if often in a Day 
the Wound is cleanſed, and the Pus wiped away, the Conſoli- 
dation of the Wound is by that means prevented, and it de- 
generates into the Nature, as it were, of a Fontanel, and diſ- 
charges an incredible (Late Fluids. Thus the-Patients 
are waſted away by a true Conſumption, while there is no 


| ſuch things as are beneficial. 


Fault either in the Fluids or Solids of the Body, - becauſe by the 
too great Formation of Pus, ſo much of the Nouriſhment of 
the Body is loſt, that-all the Parts are conſumed, But if the 
Wound remains long covered, the Pus being, by its Continu- 
ance, and the Heat of the Place, attenuated and rendered 
more acrid, is reſorbed by the open Mouths of the Veins, by 
which means it is mixed with the Blood, and induces a puru- 
lent Cacochymy and Conſumption ; or, being by a Tranſla- 
tion conveyed to ſome of the more noble Viſcera, proves mor- 
tal 5 _ OI of which _ in Practice. g 

s for the Evacuation 0 extravaſated and putrefied 
Bload ; Hippocrates, in 4, Ee Sect. "4 affirms, 2 Thur 
„Blood preternaturally diſcharged into the Abdomen, muſt 
«© neceſſarily be ſuppurated. Galen, in his Comment on 
this Place, tells us, that ſome inſtead of ic 2% nin, read 
ic xo/Ainv, without the Article, by which an Effuſion of Blood 
into any Cavity of the Body is denoted ; and he adds, that 
this Opinion is confirmed by the Addition of the Word pre- 
ternatural, Then the Senſe of this Aphoriſm is, that Blood 
diſcharged from its natural Place into any Cavity of the Body, 
muſt neceſſarily be converted into Pus. Galen, in the ſame 
Place, tells us, that by Suppuration is meant every Corrup- 
tion of Blood, but not a Converſion into. Pus, properly fo 
calleg, If a free Acceſs is given to the Air, Blood diſcharged 
into any Cavity of the Body, is pretty ſoon putrefied, and proves 
mortal by corrupting the adjacent Viſcera, or by being reſorbed 
and 3 the tender Veſſels of the Viſcera by its putrid 
Acrimony. But if no Acceſs is given to the Air, it may re- 
main for a long time without Corruption, and ſometimes being 
gradually attenuated, be again reſorbed without any Harm, as 
it frequently happens after violent Contuſions, when the Blood 
extravaſated under the entire Skin, often remains for a Month 
and more, but afterwards gradually diſappears without any farther 
Injury. When, therefore, Blood being diſcharged into the Ca- 
vities of the Body, and a free Acceſs given to the Air, Death 
enſues, and in the Carcaſe it is not found, that the Wound is 
in its own Nature mortal, the Death of the Patient is to be 
aſcribed to this Cauſe, if the extravaſated Blood .could have 
been ſafely evacuated by Art. Ho | 


Secondly, By any Fault committed with reſpect to the Six 
Non-Naturals, Sata 


It is certain from Pathology, that the Non-naturals a 
divided into fix Claſſes, Air, —_— Drink, Reſt, 3 
and Excretion, Sleep and Watching. They are thus called, 
becauſe by the Uſe or Abuſe of them, they are either natural 
Benefits, or preternatural Evils. The prudent Phyſician di- 
rects all theſe in a proper manner, and orders the Patient to 
abſtain from ſuch things as are injurious, and injoins the Uſe of 
Now, if by the Careleſneſs of 
the Phyſician, or the Obſtinacy of the Patient, Faults are com- 
mitted in the Uſe of the Six Non-Naturals, a Wound of itſelf 


not mortal, may be fo changed as to bring on Death. In- 


ſtances of this are found in Pars, Lib. 10. Cap. 14. Hildan. 
9% Chirurg. Cent. 1. 05%. 20. ibid. 07. AY Me ibid, 
26. | 


Thirdly, By a Neglect or Error of the Surgeon. 


It is certain from many Obſervations, and confirmed by daily 
Experience,that Contuſions and flight Wounds of the Head,when 
negligently treated, have produced terrible Symptoms, and Death. 
Many die of Hzmorrhages, who might have been preſerved if the 
Trunks of the Arteries had, by proper Ligature, been compreſs'd in 
thoſe Parts, where they are almoſt naked. In Battles many of the 
Wounded die only becauſe the Surgeons cannot take ſufficient 


Care of ſo large a Number. The Death of wounded Perſons 


is, alſo, frequently owing to the Error of Surgeons. Inſtances 

of which are found in Pare, Lib. 10. Cap. 32. Hildan. Of. 

CRE: Cent. 6. Ob/. 80. and Hippocrates Epidem. Lib. 5. 
0.22. 


Fourthly, By the Conſtitution of the Patient whether na- 
tural, morbid, manifeſt from the Hiſtory of the particular Pa- 
tient; or ſometimes ſo ſingular, that it can only bediſcover'd by 
this Effect. And this itution of the Patient is always to be 
had a due Regard to by the Phyſicianin his Report to Nudes, 


It is of great Importance in making Reports with reſpect to 
Wounds, t e a due Regard to the Temperament of the 


Patient, which, however, is often totally overlooked. In many 
Places, Phyſicians and Surgeons are, by public Authority, ap- 
pointed to inſpect the Bodies of thoſe who are killed, and 
make 'a Report of what they have ſeen to the Judges. But 
they often do not conſult the Phyſician or Surgeon, who be- 
fore attended the wounded Perſon, in order to know his Tem- 

| perament, 


perament, Tae Diſeaſes, and the Symptoms ſubſ; to 
the Wound. But all theſe Things ſeem highly nec in 
order to make a faithful Report concerning the Wound: For 
ſome Perſons have nervous Syſtems ſo capable of being irritated, 
that they are by the ſlighteſt Cauſe ſeized with Spaſms,a Tetanus , 
or other like Misfortunes : Others, when they ſee the Blood flow= 
ing from another Perſon's Wound, fall into a Deliguium. Now it 
is probable, that in ſuch Perſons, violent Symptoms, and even 
Death, may be 
ſucceeding Death is to be aicribed to ſuch a Wound alone, as its 
Cauſe, is hard to determine. Beſides, in ſome Patients, towards 
the End of Life, hardly any blood remains in the Body. Thus 
in phthiſical Patients, after Death only a few Ounces of Blood 
are ſometimes found : Now if from 2 a Patient, by a light 
Wound, the ſmall Quantity of 'Blood ſhould be evacuated, in- 
fallible Death will enſue ; but that Death will not depend on tt. 
Wound alone. It is ſufficiently known, that the Lues Fenerea, 
and a malignant Scurvy, fo corrode the Subſtance of the hardeſt 
Bones of the Body, that being rendered entirely carious, they 
may be broken by the ſmalleſt Force, If therefore, in ſuch a 
Caſe, a Fracture of the Cranium, by a gentle Preſſure, ſhould 
be productive of Death, this Effect will not depend on the 
wounding Caufe alone ; but theſe, and other Circumſtances of 
a like Nature, may be known from the Things obſerved in the 
Patient's Body before the Wound was inflited. Perhaps there 
may be other Things latent, of which there never appeared any 
Sign, and which only diſcover themſelves by the Infliction of 
the Wound: For when we conſider what has been obferved in 
the Bodies of Perſons who have died ſuddenly, we find that 
Death has often been inſtantaneouſly produced by the moſt la- 
tent Cauſes ; whereas before Death nothing of any Moment ap- 
ared injur'd. Now if in ſuch a Perſon a Wound is inflicted a 
ittle before Death, the ſucceeding Death, which depends on a 
quite different Cauſe, would he unjuſtly aſcribed to the Wound. 
hus Valerius Maximus, Lib. g. Cap. 12. tells us, That in 
„ the End of Life, which is expoſed to various and occult 
«© Cauſes, ſome Things are frequently, tho? undeſervedly, cal- 
<< Jed mortal; ſince they rather happen at the time of th, 
„than bring it on.” Hence in ſuch Caſes it ought to be re- 
rted to the Fudges, that the Wound was found ſuch, that the 
ath ſucceeding it did not ſeem to be aſcribed to the Wound 
as its Cauſe. Thus Phyſicians and Surgeons diſcharge their Of- 
fices faithfully, and the reſt belongs to the Judges. 


Upon this Doctrine depends the Report concerning Wounds, 
and a Determination of the "Time in which they may prove 
mortal. | 


Judges, before paſſing Sentence on Murderers, generally order 
Phyſicians and Surgeons to examine the — of the Perſon 
killed, in order to diſcover whether his Death was cauſed 


the Wound: Theſe Phyſicians and Surgeons accurately obſerve 


what Parts of the Body they find hurt by the Wound ; and 
then by a common Conſultation conclude whether the Wound 
was abſolutely mortal; or whether, tho' mortal of itſelf, Death 
might have been prevented by Art; or whether the Wound has 
injured thoſe Parts, the Soundneſs of which was not abſolutely 
neceſſary to Life, and yet Death enſued, either from a peculiar 
Temperament of the wounded Perſon, or from the Careleſſneſa 
or Neglect of thoſe who had the Management of him. All theſe 


Circumſtances are related to the Judges, and this is call'd giving ol 


a Report concerning Wounds, Renunciatio Vulnerum. Hence 
it appears, how great Caution is neceſſary, fince unſkilful Sur- 

ons, when examining a Carcaſe, rather make than inſpect 
Wounds. We ought, as much as poflible, to inquire into the 
Figure and Bulk of the wounding Inſtrument, the Sifuation of 
the wounded Perſon, and of him who gave it, at the Time it 
was inflicted ;' and into all the Symptoms which happened be- 
tween the Reception of it and the Death of the Patient. 

Beſides, all thoſe Things are to be confider'd which happen'd 
to the Patient, or were applied after the Wound was inflicted ; 
then, by a prudent and cautious Inciſion, we are to inveſtigate 
how far; and thro* what Parts the wounding Inftrument palled : 
Thus from a Knowledge of the Uſe of the Parts wounded, we 
conclude whether the ſucceeding Death ought to be aſcribed to 
the Wound inflicted, as its Cauſe, or not. 

But it ſeems not to be eaſily determin'd to what Space of 
Time the Mortality of Wounds is to be limited. Many are of 
Opinion, that if the wounded Perſon ſurvives nine Days, the 
ſucceeding Death is not to be aſcrib'd to the Wound ; and that 
if the Perſon dies before that Time, then the Wound inflited'is 
neceſſarily and abſolutely to be accounted mortal: But a large 
Artery, divided either in the Arm or Leg, may, in a few Hours, 
or even ſooner, put an End to a Perſon's Life, tho" this Wound 
was not abſolutely mortal, but might have been cur'd by Art. 
Thus, alſo, extravaſated Blood in the Cranium, if lodg'd in a 
Part from which it could not be extracted by Art, whilit its 
: 4 


produced by a flight Wound; but whether the 


YWs 


Gary Elly by Compreſſion, it does not immedi- 
ately diſturb the whole Uſe of the Brain, may there remain for 
ſeveral Weeks, become gradually corrupted, and at laſt, by cor- 
roding the Cerebrum, Cerebollum, and Medulla Oblangate,produce 
Death; and ſuch a Wound is juſtly to be reported as mortal, 
tho? the Perſon has ſurviv'd it FA ] If the ſmall Inteſtines 
are totally divided near the Pylorus, Life may be protracted for 
ſeveral: Days, till, thro' a Defect of Nutrition, the Patient is 
gradually waſted away, and yet ſuch a Wound is abſolutely 
mortal. Hence it is. obvious, that ning cores can be de- 
termin'd with reſpect to the Mortality of Wounds, from 
Time intervening between the Inflition of the Wound, ay 
the Death of the Patient. ; 


From the Hiſtory of Wounds, alſo, already given, the Pre- 
diction of other Events which are to be forerald. will be eaſy. 


In treating of the Prognoſtics of Wounds, we have deter- 
min'd thoſe Things which, from a Knowledge of the Wou 
might be foreſeen, as its Conſequences ; we have, alſo, treat 
of the Life or Death of the wounded Perſon : Ihe other Things 
relating to the poſſible or impoſſible, the eaſy or difficult Cure, 
and the Effects remaining after the Cure of the Wound, are evi- 
dently dedyc'd from a perſect Knowledge of its Nature, For 
when we know from Anatomy, and the Dodrine of the Ule of 
the Parts, what Parts are wounded, and what Functions are 
aboliſh'd or deprav'd, we may determine whether the Cure is 
poſſible or — eaſy or difficult z or whether, after the 
Cure of the Wound, any of the Functions will remain injur'd. 
Thus, for Inſtance, if a Wound is inflicted on the Back of the 
Hand, the Phyſician, from Anatomy, knows that the Tendons 
of the Muſ.les which extend the Fingers are plac'd here; he 
therefore orders the Patient to ſtretch out his Fingers; and if he 
perceives that he is abſolutely incapable of erecting his fore Fin- 
pers he concludes that the Tendon, compos'd of the united 

endons of the common extenſor Muſcle, and that of the Au /- 
culus Indicator, is divided: But if it is poſſible that the Extremi- 
ties of the divided Tendon can be brought into Contact, and 
united, he may promiſe a perſect, tho' a difficult, Cure, But if 
this cannot be done, he may ſafely predict, that, after the Cure 
of the Wound, the Erection of the fore F inger will be always 
aboliſh'd, and never capable of being reſtor d. In predicting 
Things of this Nature, both Phyſician and Surgeon ought to be 
very cautious ; becauſe all the Mixfortunes which remain after 
the Cure of the Wound, will be aſcrib'd to them, unleſs they 
have foretold that ſuch Misfortunes will certainly happen, or, at 
leaſt, are to be dreaded. 


The Cauſe of the ſeveral Phenomena appearing when a 
Wound is inflifted in a viſible Part of a found and robuſt 
Body, is ſufficiently obvious, to any one acquainted with the 
vital and animal Actions; and all theſe Symptoms have been 
already accounted for, 15 


The exterior Coats of the Arteries, when prick'd, cut 
bruiz'd, broken, diſiracted, or corroded, whilſt the internal 
Coat remains entire, are dilated, the Impetus of the 
Blood, and form a Bag, or Sack, which often increaſes to the 
Bulk of an Egg, acquires callous Sides, has a Pulſation, is of 
a bright-red Colour, diſappears upon Compreſſion, but returns 
to its former State when that Compreſſion is remoy'd, en- 
' larges its Artery, and by its Compreſſion leſſens the adjacent 
Vellels: This is call'd a true Aneuryſm, the Cauſes, Signs, 
and Effects of which, are eaſily ſeen, An Aneuryſm of the 
Heart, its Origin, Signs, and Effect, are hence to be account- 
| ed for, and underſtood, * 


We have already obſerv'd what Misfortunes follow when an 
Artery is entirely divided, or when a Wound penetrates into the 
Cavity of an Artery, ſo as not entirely to divide it: But in this 
Aphoriſm are confider'd thoſe Misfortunes which are to be 
dreaded when Arteries are ſo wounded, that the'Wound does 
not penetrate” their Cavities, but only divides their external 
Coats. For it is certain, from Anatomy, that the Arteries, 
eſpecially of the larger Kind, have pretty thick Coats, the ex- 
terior of which generally ariſes from the common Membrane, 
which lines that Cavity of the Body thro' which the Artery 
paſſes,” ' Under this exterior Coat lies a thin cellular Coat, thro” 
which run many Veſſels ſubſervient to the Nutrition of the Ar- 


teries; under this lies the glandular Coat, which, perhaps, is no 


more than a Part of the former; and under the r lies 
the muſcular Coat, which is thick, ſtrong, ſeparable into ſeveral 
Lamin#, and confiſting of orbicular Fibres ; and the laſt Coat, 
conſtituting the — Cavity of the Artery, is thin, and com- 
pos d of longitudinal Fibres. 

Whilſt the Blood is, by the Action of the Heart, continually 
fore'd into the full Arteries, they are obſerv'd to be manifeſtly 
and equally dilated thro* all their Circumferences ; dene, 


of the Coats compoſing the Arteries reſiſts their too great Di- 
latation ; and when tho Action of the Heart ceafes, by the 
Strength, eſpecially of their orbicular Fibres, they are again 
contracted into their former Dimenſions. Now if by the Sepa- 
ration of Coheſion, eſpecially in the orbicular Fibres of any 
Part of an Artery (for Wounds of the external and cellular 
Coats are leſs dangerous) the Strength of the Sides is diminiſh'd, 
whilſt the diſtending Cauſe remains, it will forthwith dilate the 
Artery more in that Part, change its equable conical F * 
and expand the weaken'd Part into a Sack; and this is call'd a 
true Aneuryſm, which properly ſignifies no more than the Di- 
latation of an Artery. : 

The Cauſe, therefore, of an Aneuryſm is, every thing which 
leſſens the Coheſion of the Coats in any Part of an ory! 
and it is certain, from frequent Obſervation, that this principally 
happens when Arteries are prick'd or cut: For in Veneſection 
it frequently happens, that a Ramification of an adjacent Artery 
is wounded by the Point of the Lancet, a few Days after a 
Tumor begins to ariſe, which raiſes the Skin, has a manifeſt 
Pulfation, and is daily enlarg'd, unleſs it is in the Beginning 
check'd by the Application of Compreſs and Bandage. 

As for Contufions of the Arteries ; it has been frequently ob- 
 ſerv'd, that violent Contuſions of an Areery have produc'd an 

Aneuryſm; and a memorable Inſtance of this is found in Lan- 
755 de Motu Cordis & Aneuryſmatibns And I myſelf, ſays 

anſwicten, ſaw a remarkable Example of the ſame Kind. 

As for Diflraftions of the Arteries; in practical Authors many 
Inſtances occur, in which, after violent Efforts, lifting too heavy 
| Burdens, exceſſive Sneezing or Coughing, the diſtracted Arte- 
' ries have degenerated into Aneuryſms. Of this an Inſtance is 
found in Hiſt. de l. Acad. Royal. des Sciences, Þ An. 1700, It is, 
alſo, obfervable, that thoſe Horſes which are forc'd to ſtrain 
hard in drawing great Weights up aſcending Ground, have 
Aneuryſms, and varicoſe” Tumors, in the Veins of their poſterior 
Legs. The like Misfortune is, alſo, ſometimes obſerv'd, in 
Porters. | | 

Ai for Correſions of the Arteries ; it is certain, that in ſome 
Diſeaſes the Humours may ſo degenerate, that, becoming highly 
acrid, they corrode the hardeſt Parts of the Body; by the Scurvy 
the hardeſt Teeth are conſum'd, and a Lues 4 renders the 
largeſt and ſtrongeſt Bones in the Body carious. A virulent 
Cancer, by its dire Contagion, conſumes all the adjacent Parts. 
Thus in a Scurvy we often ſee, that when the Veſſels are cor- 
roded, the extravaſated Blood under the Integuments produces 
livid Spots, and mortal Hæmorrhages have been ſometimes ob- 
ſerv'd to proceed from the, fame Cauſe. Hence we may eafily 
conceive how the Coats of the large Arteries may be ſo cor- 
roded as to be extended into an aneuryſmatic Sack. Two In- 
ſtances of this Kind are found in 2 de Motu Cordis & 
Aneuryſmatibus. | 

By whatever of theſe Cauſes any Part of an Artery is weak- 
en'd, it will in that Place yield more, and be expanded by the 
diſtending Blood: And as at every Pulſation of the Heart the 
diſtending Cauſe is afreſh applied to the weaken'd Part of the 
Artery, the Capacity of the Aneuryſm will be gradually in- 
creas'd. Hen e Aneuryſms are ſometimes expanded to an in- 
credible Bulk, eſpecially if they happen in the large Trunks of 
Arteries. A memorable Inſtance of this we have in Ruyſchii 
Obſervat. Anatom. Chirurg. Cent. Obſervat. 38. In the largeſt 
 Aneuryſms it frequently appears, that the Membranes of the ex- 
tended: Sack are very thick; whereas oy be ſuppos'd to 
be render'd thinner, on account of their Diſtraction. But this 
Sacks, is concreted into polypous Maſles, which being applied 
to the dilated Coat of the Artery, may greatly inereaſe its 
Thickneſs. | 

We now come to inquire by 2 an Aneuryſm may 
be known, and diſtinguiſh'd from other 1 umors; ſinee it is cer- 
tuin from ſeveral Obſervations, that very ſkilful Surgeons in 
other Reſpects, have in this committed egregious Blunders, and 
by imprudently opening the Aneuryſm, kill'd, inſtead of curing 
the Patient. An Aneuryſm is, therefore, known to be preſent 
when the Cauſes already ſpecify'd have preceded, and a Tumor 
ariſes in that Part where, from Anatomy, we know that a large 


Artery is ſituated; when a-mavifeſt Pulſation is perceiv d in ſuch 


a Tumor; and when, by a gentle Preſſure, it diſappears, or is 
greatly diminiſh'd, but immediately returns to its former Bulk 
when the Preſſute is remov'd. But it is to be obſery'd, that 
the Colour of the Skin is rarely chang d by an 2 un- 
| leſs it is of long ſanding, or very large; for then the Sk 
ing corroded or attenuated by the DiſtraQtion, its Colour ap- 
peats red: Beſides, in a ſmall and beginning Aneuryſm. there! is 


always a Polſation ; whereas when it has grown to a greater | 


Bulk, the Pulſation is often not perceiv'd, partly becauſe the 
Coats of the Aneuryſm ate become-thicker, and partly; becauſe 
the Impetus of the Blood propel'd from the Heart cannot act fo 
frongly on the Aneuryſm, when large, as to elevate it at each 


ſuch an Aneury 
ment, when they leaſt expect it. 
Inſtance in em. de I Acad. des Sciences, Þ An. 1733. 
ſcems to happen becauſe the Blood accumulated in ſuch dilated 


there is but ſmall 


to dimini 


vented. The 


in be- 
already ſeiz d with a G 
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Pulſation of the Heart. But when an Aneuryſm is compreſs'q, 


eſpecially if it is large, and near the Heart, unleſs the Com- 
preſſion is made gently 
the Patient ſhould be ſuddenly ſuffocated, whilit the concreted 
Blood expreſs'd from the Cavity of the Aneuryſm fo reſiſts the 
Blood forc'd from the Heart thro? the Artery, that the Motion 
of the Heart is ſuddenly ſuffocated. Nor is a large Aneuryſm, 
when compreſs'd by the Hand, to be all at once ſet at Liberty 
from the Compreſſion, but gradually; otherwiſe the Patient 
falls into a Delipuium; becauſe the Blood ſuddenly ruſhes into 
this empty Sack. For this Reaſon, upon compreſſing a large 
Aneuryſm, the Patient immediately complains of an intolerable 
Oppreſſion about his Breaſt. But when an Aneuryſm happens 
in the internal Parts, it is not to be known withoat great Difh- 


| culty : But if the known Cauſes have preceded ; if an unuſual 


Pulſation is perceiv'd by the Patient; if the Motion of the 
Heart is diſturb'd, and almoſt ſuffocated by an increas'd Velo- 
city of the Blood ariſing from muſcular 
Cauſe, it is highly probable that there is an Aneuryſm in the in- 
* _ ' 4 EY 
he Misfortunes produc'd by an Aneuryſm depend on this 
that it, by its Bulk, compreſſes *he Frag cory and by that 
means diſturbs and hinders their Action; that it changes the Ca- 
vity of the Artery, and deſtroys the equable Circulation of the 
Blood thro” it; by which means the Action of the Heart is at 
laſt greatly hinder d. Hence it is obvious, that very various 
Diſorders may be produc'd by an Aneuryſm ; but that all the 
Misfortunes ariſing from it are the worſe, the larger, and the 
nearer the Heart it is. | f 
Another Source of the Misfortunes ariſing from an Aneuryſm 
depends on this, that the Fluid contain'd in the aneuryſmatic 
Sack begins gradually todegenerate : For in a large Aneuryſm 
the Blood is almoſt at Reſt, or at leaſt moves very ſlowly ; hence 
the Blood has leſs Attrition and Heat, by which means it ac- 
oy a Diſpoſition to that Degeneracy which happens from a 
iminution of Motion and Heat ; for polypoſe Concretions 
begin to be produc'd ; and, when theſe are once form'd, they 
have a Power of aſſociating to themſelves ſimilar Parts of the 
affluent Blood, by which means the former Maſs is augmented, 
as is obſerv'd under the Article FiBRA: Hence in large Aneu- 


ryſms, when diſſected, very often much Blood is not found, but 


a ſurpriſing polypoſe "Texture form'd of ſtagnant Blood, which 
by the Application of its own Subſtance ſo ſtrengthens the weak 
Part of the Artery, that it does not ſoon break, but the Patient 
often lives a great while: At laſt the concreted Blood, together 
with the Blood ſtagnant between the Laminæ of the'pol poſe 
Subſtance, begins to be corrupted, and to acquire fo nd 
a reſolvent Acrimony, as totally to conſume the adjacent Veſſels, 
Membranes, Cartilages, and even the hardeſt Bones. Practical 
Authors abound with Obſervations of this Kind. But whilſt 
the Blood continually acts on that corrupted Subſtance lodg'd in 


the Sack of the expanded Aneuryſm, a putrid Cacochymy be- 


2 to be form'd; and hence an hectie Fever, gradually con- 
uming the Body, ariſes. That large Aneuryſms have termi- 
nated in this manner, is certain from Experience, unleſs by a 
Suffocation of the Circulation, or a Rupture of the Aneuryſm, 
the Patients died before the Contents of the Sack acquir'd ſuch 
a Degree of Malignity. ; 
There is Danger of inſtantaneous Death from the Rupture of 
m; for by this means the Patients die in a Mo- 
Of this there is a memorable 


When an Aneuryſm happens in the internal Parts of the Body, 


weakening Life by means of Veneſections, and a ſlender Diet, 
the Impetus and Velocity of the Circulation : For 
thus the Increaſe of the Aneuryſm is as much as poſſible pre- 


to be order'd, for the ſame Purpoſe. hen there is Acceſs to 
the. Hands, if the Aneuryſm has not already grown to a great 
Bulk, ſomething may be hop'd. from a prudent Compreſſion ; 
in which it is to be obſerv'd, that it is at the ſame time greatly 
expedient, gently to compreſs the Artery above the Aneuryſm : 


Thus the Impetus of the Blood thro' the Artery is diminiſh'd, 


and when the Aneuryſm is compreſs d the Blogd will not fo 
eaſily regurgitate to the Heart. When nothing is to be expected 
from Compreſſion, or when. it has been-us'd in vain, the Extir- 


pation, of the Aneuryſm is the only Method remaining, which 


up; be happily inſtituted, as we learn from Experience. Ruyſch, 
in Ob/. Anatom. Chirurg. Centur. O/. 2. gives us an Inſtance 
of this Kind, in which the Event was happy, tho* the Arm was 
Gangrene. ; 


Io this we may, alſo, refer an Aneuryſm of the Heart, to- 

gether with its Origin, Signs, and Effects. An Aneuryſm of 
the Heart is a preternatural Dilatation of its Cavities. This 
Diſorder frequently occurs in Practice, tho? it has not hitherto 


been very accurately deſcrib'd. We may eaſily conceive, that 
' all 
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gradually, there is great Danger leſt 


otion, or any other 


ope of a Cure; all that can be done is, by 


reateſt Reſt both of Boop and Mind, are, alſo, 


- 


Virky 


all thoſe Misfortunes may happen to the Heart, which produce 


Aneuryſms of the Arteries when their exterior Coats are de- 
ſtroy'd or weaken'd by Wounds, Contuſions, Diſtractions, or 
Corrofions. For Obſervations made on Catcaſes evince, that 
Wounds have penetrated to the Heart ; and that Inflammations, 
Suppurations, and Erofions, have been found in it. A me- 
morable Inſtance of this occurs in Act. Phyſ. Med. Tom. 2. But 
beſides theſe Cauſes, other Circumſtances occur, from which a 
preternatural Dilatation of the Heart frequently ariſes: For the 
Action of the Heart conſiſts in forcing the Blood receiv'd from 
the Veins into its Cavities, into the Arteries ; ſo that, by every 
Contraction of the Heart, its Cavities are totally evacuated : 
The Force of the Heart muſt, therefore, ſurpaſs the Reſiſtance of 
the Arteries. But if this Reſiſtance is ſo far increas'd as to ſur- 
mount the Force of the Heart, that Organ cannot be totally 
evacuated ; but the Blood being gradually accumulated in its Ca- 
vities, will dilate them. In the Heart is obſerv'd a ſurpriſing 
Property, by which, even after Death, it is excited to Contra- 
ction, by forcing Air, or tepid Water, thro* the Veins into its 
Cavities : Hence, when the Blood is not totally expel'd from its 
Cavities, the irritated Heart is frequently contracted, fo as to 
expel its Contents, as appears evidently at the Point of Death, 
when the Heart is no longer able to expel the Blood into the Ar- 
teries: For then the Heart palpitates very quickly, till, being 
overcome by an invincible Obſtacle, it at laſt ceaſes totally; 
but whilſt the Heart endeavours, by its ſtrong and frequently- 
repeated Efforts, to overcome the Reſiſtance of the Arteries, 
the Fibres conſtituting the Sides of the Cavities of the Heart are 
ſtrongly diſtracted, whilft the Fluid contain'd in the Cavities of 
the Heart, not capable of being expreſs'd, is compreſs'd, and 
makes as great a Reſiſtance as the hardeſt Body, Hence the 
Coheſion of the too much diſtracted Fibres of the Heart is 

weaken' d, and conſequently the Dilatation of its Cavities is aug- 
mented. - | 

Hence it is obvious that ſlight Cauſes are ſufficient to render 
the Heart aneuryſmatical : For whilſt the Force of the Heart is 
able to ſurmount the Reſiſtance of the Arteries, its Cavities re- 
main in their natural Dimenſions ; but as ſoon as the Reſiſtance 
of the Arteries begins to prevail over this Force of the Heart, 
its Cavities will begin to be dilated. 

This Dilatation may happen either in the Right Cavity alone, 
when the free Circulation of the Blood thro? the pulmonary Ar- 
tery is hinder'd; or it may happen in the Left Cavity of the 

Heart, when there is any Impediment in the Aorta; or when 
both theſe concur, a Dilatation will happen in both Cavities of 
the Heart, But it is to be obſerv'd, that an Impediment in the 

Imonary Artery may produce a preternatural Diſtention of the 

ight Cavity of the Heart, whilſt the Left Cavity retains its pro- 
per Dimenſion ; but when the Left Ventricle is not able to ex- 
pel its Blood, the pulmonary Veins cannot empty themſelves 
into it: Hence neither can the pulmonary Arteries convey their 
Blood to the pulmonary Veins ; by which means the Reſiſtance 
to the Right Ventricle will be increas'd,” ſo that it may be di- 
lated by the ſame Cauſes. The Right Ventricle, which is far 
weaker than the Left, more eaſily yields to diſtending Cauſes : 
Hence all other Circumſtances being alike, it will be more ſre- 
quently diſtended, and dilated to a larger Capacity. 

Many Obſervations evince, that in Carcaſes the Heart has 
been found thus dilated, memorable Inſtances of which occur in 
the Medical Eſſays, Vol. II. Hift. de Þ Acad. des Sciences P An, 
1735. and Lanciſi de Subitaneis Mortibus. 

Every thing therefore which increaſes the Reſiſtance. to the 
Blood fore'd from the Cavities of the Heart may produce a pre- 
ternatural- Dilatation of it; too great a Quantity of Humours 
in plethoric Perſons, an Increaſe of the Circulation in acute 
Diſeaſes, an Obſtruction of the Blood thro' the Extremities of 

the Arteries by an inflammatory, atrabiliarious,or polypoſe Con- 
dition, - Faults of the Arteries, by which the Blood cannot paſs 
freely thro” them, ſuch as their exceſſive Calloſity, their Dege- 
neracy into a cartilaginous, or even a bony Subſtance, and Aneu- 
ryſms of them, are the principal Cauſes why the Cavities of the 

Heart are diſtended beyond their natural Dimenſions, It, alſo, 
happens, tho” rarely, that Air contain'd in the Cavities of the 
Heart ſurpriſingly diſtends them. An Inſtance of this is found 
in Ruyſeb. Epiſl. Problem. 16. In this Caſe perhaps the Blood, 
by an intenſely quick animal Motion, or by Diſcaſes, ſends off 
its contain'd Air, which being collected in the larger Cavities, 
and ratefy'd by Heat, diſtends all the Parts. 

That this Misfortune is preſent, or at leaſt to be dreaded, 

may be known, if continual Palpitations of the Heart are pre- 
ſent; if the Signs evince that the Lungs are fo obſtructed as not 
to allow a free Paſſage for the Blood ; if the Pulſe is very hard 
and full, with an intolerable Anxiety upon an Increaſe of Mo- 
tion ʒ then we juſtly conclude that ſuch an Obſtacle is lodg'd in 
the Aorta. : 
Then the Circulation is ſurpriſingly diſturb'd, and fo various 
and aſtoniſhing Phenomena appear, as ſeem to ſurpaſs the Laws 


of Nature; the Pulſe is i" ory, oof unequal, ſometimes 
defective, and immediately after ey drifl Reſpiration 
becomes highly difficult, and Convulfions are often produc'd, 
whilſt the Heart is at Reſt, and immediately after contracted by 
a violent Spaſm ; thus for a Moment the Motion of the Blood 
thro* the Arteries of the Brain ceaſes, and immediately after is 
mov d with the greateſt Velocity ; by which means the Secretion 
and Motion of the Spirits are greatly diſturb'd; all the Senſes, both 
external and internal, are often diſturb'd ; there is an intolerable 
Anxiety ; and there is a violent Struggle betweenLife and Death, 
til] the latter puts an End to the Patient's Miſery. | 
Hence it appears way after a long-continu'd Aſthma, and 
violent inflammatory Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, ſuch terrible Diſ- 
orders often remain. 

When this Diſorder is once form'd, no Recovery can be 
hop'd for, ſince a Weakneſs of the Heart being at the fame 
time produc'd, the Difficulty of removing the Obſtacle is in- 
creas'd : Hence the terrible Diſeaſe is augmented, together with 
all its Symptoms, eſpecially if Life is pretty vigorous, 

The Whole of what can be done by Art is, for ſome time to 

revent the Increaſe of the Diſorder, and by that means render 

fe more tolerable than it would otherwiſe be: This is done 
by keeping the Patient ſo eaſy and quiet, that the Motion of the 

eart may not be greater than js abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Continuation of Life. Hence great Reſt, both of Body and 
Mind, is requiſite ; great Quantities of thin Fluids ought, alſo, 
to be drank, the beſt of which are Whey, Milk, and Water, 
edulcorated with Honey, and Spaw- waters mix'd with Milk; 
but the Aliments ought to be mild, thin, and exhibited in ſmall 
Quantities at proper Intervals, that only a ſmall Quantity of 
mild Chyle may be mix'd with the Blood, All ſtimulating Sub- 
ſtances are, alſo, to be carefully avoided, and ſuch Medicines 
uſed as dilute the Blood, open the Veſſels, and lubricate the 
Paſſages ; that there may be a quick and expeditious Circulation 
S — diluted Humours through the lubricated and opened 

eſſels. 


If by the ſame Cauſes an Artery wounded in the like man · 
we. remains infirm after the Cure, the ſame Misfortunes 
ppen. 


When in the moſt violent Diſeaſes, and obſtinate chronical 
Pains, eſpecially of the Head, Surgeons open the temporal Ar- 
tery' they are always careful, after a proper Quantity of Blood 
is diſcharged, ſo to ſecure the Wound of the Artery, by a Plate 
of Metal, or ſomething of a like Nature, that the Force of 
the Blood diſtending the Artery at each Pulſation of the Heart, 
may not extend the Rudiments of the beginning Cicatrix be- 
yond the equable Dimenſion of the Artery, and produce an 
Aneuryſm: And if this Compreſſion of the wounded Artery is 
neglected, ſuch a Misfortune will almoſt always happen. This 
is frequently obſerved when unluckily in the Flexure of the 
Cubit, the- adjacent Artery is opened with the Vein, and the 
Wound not ſecured by a proper Preſſure ; which is, alſo, far 
more difficultly obtained here than in the Temples, where the 
wounded Artery may be ſo preſſed to the hard Cranium, that no 
Dread of a future Aneuryſm remains. Hence in this Place, 
eſpecially, we may ſafely inſtitute Arteriotomy, which is per- 
haps too much abſtain'd from by Phyſicians, tho it may be ſafely 
perform'd by a ſkilful Surgeon ; and, as Severinus,de Efficac. Me- 
dic. Lib. 1. Part 2. evinces, has often removed Diſorders, after 
all other Means have been tried in vain, 


When from the ſame Cauſes all the Coats of the ay 
are deſtroyed together, and the Artery pours out its Fluids 
into the adjacent diſtended Parts, from whence it can find no 
Paſſage, there is formed a Collection of extravaſated Blood, 
which is perpetually increaſed, and without any determinate 
Meaſure. This Tumor is ſoft, has ſcarcely any Pulſation, is 
livid, does not diſappear by Compreſſion, ſoon putreſies, and 
by that means cauſes a Gangrene of the neighbouring Parts. 
This is a ſpurious Aneuryſm, the Cauſe, Signs, and Eets, 
of which, are known by this Deſcription. | 


If an Artery is ſo wounded that the Coheſion of its Sides, 
being deftroy'd, the Blood contain'd in its Cavity may be diſ- 
charg'd, whilſt this Blood is pent up by the entire Skin, or Fat, 
or Blood ulated in the Wound ; it will make a Way for it- 
ſelf in the Membrana Adipoſa, which it will fill, and often 
raiſe to a large Tumor: For the diſtending Maſs will be in- 
creaſed by the Blood continually flowing from the ruptured Ar- 
tery, till the Skin can yield no farther, or the adjacent Parts 
hinder the farther Collection of the Blood in the Membrana 
Adipoſa, or a Thrombus of coagulated Blood clofes up the Aper- 
ture of the wounded . After violent Contuſions, ſuch 

Tumors often ariſe, and are of a livid, and often of a 
totally black Colour, in conſequence of the extravaſated and 

„ Qq coagulated 


coagulated Blood appearing through the Skin. In ſootbutic Pa- 
_ tients, aſter the Veſſels are corroded, the like Misfortunes often 
happen ; but as this generally happens in the ſmaller Arteries, 
the Part is not raiſed to a very 755 Tumor, but flat black Spots 
are form'd. That enormous Tumors are, however, ſometimes 
roduced by this Cauſe, is certain from an Inftance recorded 
in Severinus de F fficac. Med. Lib. 1. Part. 2. which Obſerva- 
tion evinces how large a Quantity of Blood may be collected in 
the Membrana Adipoſa, and how long it may remain without 
Corruption after it is extravaſated, provided a free Acceſs is not 
given to the Air. 
Becauſe ſuch a Tumor has ſome Signs in common with a true 
Aneuryſm, Surgeons have given it the ſame Appellation, tho“ 


for the ſake of Diſtinction they have given it the Epithet of 


ſpurious ; for in a true Aneuryſm the Coats of the Artery, tho? 
weakened, remain coherent, and hinder the Diſcharge of the 
Blood ; but in a ſpurious Aneuryſm the ruptured Coats afford a 


free Paſſage for the Blood. The Antients uſed a leſs ambiguous 


Word, and called ſuch a Diſorder Eechymoſis, which, according 
to Galen, in Method. Medend. Lib. 4. By 1. 5 happens 
with a Contuſion and Rupture of the Veſſels; tho” he, alſo, 
tells us, that it ſometimes happens from an Anaſtomoſis, a 
Tranſudatioh, or a Corroſion. Small Tumors, 1 from ex- 
travaſated Blood under the entire Skin, are ſtill ſo called by Sur- 
cons: And if from the Laceration of a large Artery a conſi - 
derable Tumor is produced, eſpecially if any Pulſation is per- 
ceived in it, it is generally called a ſpurious Aneuryſm, 
So far as I know, no mention is made of an Aneuryſm in 
Hippocrates ; and that Definition of an Aneuryſm pow by 
Galen, in Tr. de Tumoribus præter Naturam, Cap. 11. ſeems ra- 
ther to agree with what we call a ſpurious Aneuryſm. For he 
tells us, That the Diſorder of an opened Artery is called an 
„ Aneuryſm. This happens when the Artery, being wounded, 
<« the adjacent Skin is brought to a Cicatrix, whilſt the Wound 
« of the Artery is neither united, covered with a Cicatrix, nor 
« ſtop'd by Fleſh.” But the Signs by which he diſtinguiſhes 
this Diſorder from other preternatural 'Tumoers,rather agree with 
a true Aneuryſm. For he adds, © Diſorders of this Kind are 
«© known by the Pulſations of the Arteries ; and when they are 
* compreſſed, the whole Tumor diſappears, the Subſtance pro- 
e ducing it returning into the Arteries ; and this Subſtance is a 


thin yellow Blood mixed with a large Quantity of fine Spi- 


e rits, But this Blood is much hotter than that contained in 
« the Veins, and when the Aneuryſm is wounded, burſts out 
with ſuch Violence, that it can hardly be ſtopt.“ 

The Cauſe, therefore, of a ſpurious Aneuryſm, may be every 
thing which deſtroys the Continuity of the Sides of an Artery, 
whilſt the Skin remains entire; or in caſe there is a Wound, 
whilſt the Aperture of the Skin is fo clofed up as to hinder the 
free Evacuation of the extravaſated Blood : Hence, being con- 
geſted in the Tunica Celluloſa, it diſtends the Part by a Tu- 
mor. 

It is of great Importance to diſtinguiſh between a ſpurious and 
a true Aneuryſm, Hence their reſpective Signs ought to be ac- 
cuiately known. We know that a ſpurious Aneuryſm is pre- 
ſeit, from the preceding Cauſes, eſpecially violent Contuſions, 
becauſe the Tumor increaſes far more e in a ſpurious than 
in a true Aneuryſm. Beſides, the Tumor is not circumſcri- 
bed by very diſtin&t Limits, becauſe it is every-where diſperſed 
thro' the Tunica Celluloſa ; but in a true Aneuryſm the Cir- 
cumference of the Tumor is limited by the dilated Coats of the 
Artery: Add, that a true Aneuryſm, atleaſt in the Beginning, 
before. it grows toa great Bulk, has a manifeſt Pulſation cor- 
reſponding to that of the Arteries ; whereas a ſpurious Aneuryſm 
has not ſo manifeſt a Pulſation, tho? this Sign is ſometimes fal- 
lacious, as is obvious in the Inſtance referred to in Severinus. 
A true Aneuryſm, unlefs very large, totally diſappears when 
preſſed, becauſe the Blood is forced into the Cavity of the Ar- 
tery ; but this does not happen in a ſpurious Aneuryſm, which 
when preſſed, yields indeed, but the Tumor is then augmented 
in the adjacent Parts. 
ginning, the Colour of the Skin is rarely or ever changed; 
whereas in a ſpurious Aneuryſm, the Blood extravaſated under 
the Skin tinges it with a preternatural Colour. | 
The principal Effects of a ſpurious Aneuryſm are, that the 
extravaſated Blood, by its Bulk, hinders the Action of the ad- 
jacent Parts, and at laſt, by its Continuance, becoming cor- 
rupted, may acquire ſuch an Acrimony as may produce the moſt 
violent Inflammations, Gangrenes, and Corroſions. But if the 
Acceſs of the Air is hindered, the extravaſated Blood may re- 


main long incorrupted, eſpecially if antifeptic Fomentations are 
For the Cure of this, and other Diſorders of a like 
AS to the Senfes : But if we confider that the medullary Subſtance 


Applied: 
Nature, | 

Other Effects of a large wounded Artery are ealily under- 
floods OR Phyſiology; as, alſo, the Phenomena of a Nerve 
wounded. 


ſee ConTvs10. 


In a true Aneuryſm, at leaſt in the Be- 


. 


But that the Cauſe ma | appear pln of thoſe ſurpriſing 
Effects which ariſe from > Prizes, or partial Diviſion of 
the Nerves; the following Conſiderations, from Anatomy 

and Theory, are to be adverted to. HE: 


Nothing is more ſurpriſing in medicinal Obſervations, than 
that in the ſoundeſt Perſon the gentle Puncture of a Nerve ſo 
diſturbs all the Parts of the Body, that nothing of his former _ 
Health remains: For intenſe Pain, an acute Fever, Deliriums, 
violent Convulſions, Inflammations and Suppurations, a Gan- 
grene, and ſometimes Death, ſucceed a very flight Wound of 
the Nerves : Beſides, it is certain from Experience, that very 
inconſiderable Changes induced on the Nerves, ſometimes ſur- 
priſingly diſturb all the Actions of the Body. 

Thus tickling the Soals of the Feet produces great Changes 
in the Body; for almoſt all the Muſcles and Tendons of the 
Body are forthwith agitated, Eaughter is forcibly extorted, and 
the Strength immediately deſtroyed. There have, alſo, been 
Inſtances in which Convulſions and Death have been produced 
by fo _ a Cauſe, and even a feigned Attempt to produce this 
uneaſy T 'itillation has produced the like Phenomena, in Perſons 
who have before experienced it. The fimple Agitation of a 
Feather in the Nares or Fauces, the Crawling of Worms in the 
Stomach, or the Fluctuation of Phlegm, thereby inducing a 
flight mechanical Change on the Nerves diſperſed thro? theſe 
Parts, greatly diſturb the whole Body. | 

Tho? from the hitherto known Structure of the human Body 
the ſurpriſing Effects ariſing from a Change of the Nerves in the 
human Body cannot be accounted for; yet from ſuch a Know- 
ledge we acquire great Light in thoſe Diforden which ſucceed 
Wounds of the Nerves. Hence we are from Anatomy and 
Theory to conſider the following Things : =" 


Every viſible Nerve is a Congeries of ſmaller Nerves mu- 
tually connected by extremely fine Membranes, Arteries, 
and Veins, with interwoven Lymphatics, and then all co- 

vered with a common Membrane. | 


Thro? all theſe Veſſels compoſing a Nerve, their propec 
Liquid flows perpetually from the Heart, Cerebrum, Cerebellum, 
and Medulla Spinalis, "Theſe Veſſels have always a conſider- 
able contraQtile Force. 


A for viſible Nerves ; we have only treated of ſuch as can 
be viewed by the Eye: For, as is already obſerved, Anatomiſts 
have found that theſe may be ſeparated into other ſmaller Nerves, 
which are ſtill ſo many Congeries of Nerves as yet ſmaller. 
Lewenhoeck, in Tom. 3. Epiſt. 36. informs us, that he found a 
Nerve no larger than an Hog's Briſtle to conſiſt of at leaft thirty 
other Nerves, each of which was covered with its proper Mem- 
brane: He afterwards obſerved the ſame thing in far ſmaller 
Nerves. He, farther, obſerved minute and tender Blood-veſſels 
running between theſe nervous Fibrils. Anatomical Injections, 
cially in young -Carcaſes, ſufficiently evince, that a large 
Number of Veſſels run thro* the Subſtance of the Nerves ; all 
viſible Nerves, therefore, derive the ſmalleſt Part of their Bulk 
from the nervous Subſtanee properly ſo called, which draws its 
Origin from the medullary Subſtance of the Cerebrum and Cere- 
bellum, collected into the Medulla Oblongata,and ſpinal Marrow. 
Slender Coats covering the ſmall Fibrils, connecting Membranes, 
and Veſſels of all Kinds diſperſed thro* them, conſtitute the 
principal Part of every viſible Nerve: Thus theſe inconceivably 
tender Veſſels are defended, and fafcly conveyed to thoſe Parts 
of the Body, where, laying aſide their thicker Coats, they ought 
to perform the Functions of Nerves. The optic Nerve, fur- 
niſhed with Coats from both Membranes of the Brain, in its 
Courſe appears tough and firm; but when, laying aſide its Coats 
in the Bottom of the Eyes, it is expanded on the Retina, it is 
ſo ſoft, chat unleſs it was ſuſtained by the equable Preſſure of 
the circumambient Liquid, it would fall into a kind of ſhape- 
leſs Mucus. But it is certain, from anatomical Injections, that 
numberleſs arterial Veſſels run thro* the Middle of the Retina. 
All the Veſſels which eonſtitute a viſible Nerve, receive pro- 
portional Liquids propelꝰd by the Force of the Heart and Ar- 
teries; nor are we to doubt the Exiſtenee of thoſe ſmall Veſſels 
which conſtitute the Coats covering the nervous Fibrils, ſince 
-anatomical Injections evince, that arterial Ramifieations convey 


the impell'd Fluids thither. But that the Nerves themſelves, 


rly fo call'd, are pervious, and that there is a perpetual 
otion of a ſubtile Liquid throꝰ them, cannot be demonſtrated 


of the Oerebrum and Crrebellum, which is all continuous to 
the cortical and vaſcular Subſtances, is ſpent in conſtituting 
the nervous Fibrils, and is continuous to them; that ſo 
large à Quantity of the pureſt arterial Blood is eonvey'd to 

the 


UT 


the Brain ; that when the medullary Subſtance of the Cerebrum 


and Cerebellum is either deſtroy'd or compreſs d, the whole 
Function of the Nerves ariſing thence is aboliſh'd ; that when 
the Nerves are ty'd in their Courſe, all their Action is deſtroy d 
under the Ligature, but remains entire above it, it will be ſuffi- 
ciently obvious that the nervous Fibrils receive an highly ſubtile 
Fluid ſecreted by the Fabric of the Cerebrum_and Cerebellum,and 
convey it, during the Whole of Life, thro* highly-diſtin Ca- 
nals, to all the Parts of the Body; that the different Operations 
of Senſation and Motion may be perform'd. | 

Every wounded Nerve, therefore, ſuffers, not wy as it is a 
Nerve, but, alſo, becauſe it contains all Kinds of Veſſels, the 
Soundneſs of which, and their Action depending upon it, is in- 
jur'd by the Wound, 

But becauſe in their Origin from the medullary Subſtance of 
the Brain, the nervous Fibrils, being diſtin, are in their Courſe 
cover'd with their proper Membranes, and thus remain ſeparated 
from their adjacent Fibrils; and as the whole Congeries of 
Nerves conſtituting the viſible Nerve is cover'd with a pretty 
thick Coat; the Reaſon is obvious, why every viſible Nerve ap- 
pears tough and hard, tho that which is properly call'd a Nerve 
ariſes from the ſoft Pulp of the Brain. The whole Contractility, 
therefore, of a viſible Nerve, by which its divided Extremities 
retire from each other, depends on the Coats covering the ner- 

vous Fibrils, and the Veſlels diſperſed thro? them. 


When therefore the Parts of a Nerve are intirely cut thro? 
and divided, they recede from the Place of the Wound, 
towards the fix'd Parts to which they are connected, and hide 
themſelves in the ſurrounding Solids, by which they are com- 
preſſed; and by this means their own. Orifices, and thoſe of 
their Veſſels,are cloſed ; ſo that no other Damage happens, be- 
ſides what is already mention'd, 


If ſuch a Nerve as is deſcrib'd in the preceding Aphoriſm is 
intirely divided, the Coats covering all the Fibrils, as, alſo, the 
Covering ſurrounding the Whole of them, collected together by 
their Elaſticity and Connection with the other Parts, are re- 
trated on both Sides: But as conſiderable Arteries, when di- 
vided and retracted, are by the Preſſure of the adjacent Parts, 
under which they are lodg'd, and their own Contractility, fo 
cloſed up, as to diſcharge no Blood, it js ſufficiently obvious, 
that the tender nervous Veſſels, and thoſe diſtributed thro” their 
Coats, are forthwith cloſed, and can no longer tranſmit the 
Humours convey'd to them. All the Functions, therefore, which 

depend on the Soundneſs of theſe Veſſels, will be deſtroy'd, and 
the Symptoms before-enumerated will happen. ; 


If a Nerve is cut, or prick'd, in ſuch a manner that ſome 
of the ſmall Fibres are diffolv*d which compoſe. the 
Nerve when united, the diffoly'd Parts receding, will draw 
the ſmalleſt Fibres which connected the ſmall Nerves to each 

| other, and to the Veſſels; from whence there will ariſe a per- 
petual and flow Laceration, and therefore a very great, acute, 
and continual Pain: But the Parts ſtill cohering, will alone 
ſuſtain the Force which the entire Nerve ſuſtain'd before. 
They will therefore be more diſtracted and lacerated, and 
conſequently afflicted with -a more acute Pain. By their 
Did raction they will, alſo, be ſo comprefled, as to prevent 
the Circulation of their Fluid. When the one Part divided, 
and the other cohering, are thus affected, the intermediate 
Veſlels are comprefled ; hence the Blood, Lymph, and Spi- 
Frits, are compreſſed, acted upon, and accumulated ; for which 

Reaſon there is an Inflammation produc'd by the Blood, 
* Lymph, and Spirits, about the Parts. ; 

_ » "Hence the adjacent Nerves and Tendons, together with 
their Coats, as, alſo, the Muſcles and Veſſels, are ſtretch'd, 
-  conftrited, and convulſed ; by which means the Membranes 
of the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, and ſpinal Marrow, are contracted 
and vellicated, and the Action of the Brain is diſturb' d. 

Hence naturally follows a Series of all the Phenomena be- 


fore enumerated. 


If a viſible Nerve, conſiſting of many ſmall Nerves, cover d 


- with their r Coats, and incloſed in a common Membrane, 
is ſo — me ſonte:of theſe nervous Fibrils, by their Union 


conſtituting the large Nerve, are divided, whilſt others remain 
all thoſe Functions will be deſtroy'd which depended on 


entire | 
— Soundneſs of thoſe Fibrik, whoſe Coheſion is now aboliſh'd. 
| Beſides, as has been already obſerv'd, theſe ſeparated Extremi- 
ties of the Fibrils will more recede from each other: But this 
cannot happen without a Diſtraction and Laceration of the flen- 
dier Membranes connecting the nervous Fibres mutually applied 


"4 to each other, and thus an acute and continual Pain will be pro- 


duc'd. But the Fibrils left intire, — now alone — all that 
Force which before they bore uni whilſt e various 
Actions of the "Muſcles, the Flexions and Extenſions of the 


_ enſue, 


oints, and the Pulſitions of the Arteries, the Situation of the 

arts is Chang'd : They will, therefore, be neceſſarily more dif- 
tracted ; whence an intenſe Pain will, alſo, be produc'd. For 
if we ſuppoſe an intire Nerve to conſiſt of an hundred nervous 
Fibrils collected into one Congeries, and that by a Wound fifty 
of theſe. are divided, the remaining entire fifty will be more than 
c_ diſtracted 5 the ſame Cauſes; becauſe half of the 
Cohelion, by which they reliſted the diſtracting Cauſes, is re- 
mov*'d : It is ſhewn under the Article Ons r UC rio, that everx 
Cauſe which diſtracts and lengthens the Veſlels, leſſens their 
Capacities, and may conſequently produce an Obſtruction ; 
whence numberleſs Misfortunes may ariſe. Thus we begin to 
perceive what Misfortunes ariſe from Nerves wounded, but not 
intirely divided; for the divided Parts receding on both Sides, 
will contract the Orifices of the divided Veſlels, and hinder the 
free Paſſage of the Humours thro' them. The Fibrils, as yet 
cohering, are leſs able to reſiſt the diſtracting Cauſes ; hence they 
will be elongated, and leſſen the Diameters of their Veflels ; 
7 this means the free Circulation of the Humours thro? thoſe 

'eſſels will be hinder'd ; and by the Impetus of the ſucceeding 
vital Fluid on the obſtructed Places, an Inflammation will be pro- 
duc'd, not only in the large Blood-veſlels, but the fame may, 
alſo, happen in the other decreaſing Series of Vellels, as far as 
thoſe of the ſmalleſt, that is, the nervous Kind, What enor- 


- mous Symptoms may happen from this, is evinc'd «+ Gout, 


the Rheumatiſm, and arthritic Pains; in which Diſorders ah 
Inflammation of the tender Veſſels produces the moſt racking, 
Tortures: But an Inflammation once form'd, may be ſucceeded 
by all its different Terminations, which are very various, accordin 
as the Inflammation is in larger or ſmaller Veſſels. After a 
Phlegmon, a mild Suppuration happens : An exulcerated Eryſi- 

elas in the ſmall Veſlels,diſcharges a thin ichorous Fluid-: A true 

heumatiſm never ſuppurates ; and a Gout lodg'd in the moſt 
ſubtile nervous Veſlels,conſumes the moſt ſolid Parts into a kind 
of Calx. Hence numberleſs other Misfortunes may ariſe. 

As for the adjacent Nerves ; ſuch is the Frame of the human 
Body, that when one ſmall Nerve is wounded, the adjacent 
Parts, and ſometimes thoſe conſiderably diſtant, are aff=Qed. . 
When the external hard Cruſt of a Tooth, being divided or cor- 
rupted, lays bare the tender nervous Fibrils dif rſed thro” the 
Subſtance of the Tooth, the Acceſs of the cold Air alone af- 
flicts with an intolerable Pain, not only the affected Tooth, but, 
alſo, the whole Side of the Head in which it is fix'd : So that 
the adjacent Parts are frequently raiſed to a conſiderable Tumor. 
But when the pain'd Nerve is deſtroy'd, by the Application of 
Alcohol, or the Extirpation of the Tooth, all the Pain ceaſes. 
In Hildanus, and other practical Authors, there are various In- 
ſtances in which the flight Puncture of a Nerve or Tendon, has 
not only immediately affected all the adjacent Parts, but, alſo, 
ſo far diſturb'd all the Functions of the Body, as ſometimes to 
indute Death. But whether the Propagation of a Diſorder in 
one Nerve to all the adjacent Nerves, and to the Brain, happens 
by a Continuation of the Membranes covering the Nerves, and 
which are eſteem'd Productions of the Meninges ; or whether it 
happens from the Irritation of the nervous Subſtance, properly ſo 
call'd, and which ariſes from the medullary Subſtance of the 
Brain, we ſhall not here diſpute: It is ſufficient for our Pur- 
poſe, that, after Wounds of the Nerves, theſe Misfortunes 

and — both theſe Cauſes may concur to their Pro- 
duction. Thus the Membrane lining the Pelvis of the K idneys 
is, by a continu'd Courſe, convey'd to the Ureters, Bladder, 
and Urethra; and when a ſharp Stone, lodg'd in the narrow 
Part of the Pelvis, vellicates this internal Membrane, a Pain, 
and troubleſome Strangury, are often perceiv'd in the Extre- 
mity of the Urethra, hen, in Veneſection, the tendinous 
Membrane covering the Muſcles of the Humerus and Cubitus, is 


wounded by the Point of the Lancet, ſoon after Pain, Inflam- 


mation, and other terrible Symptoms, are produc'd throughout 
this whole Membrane, 

He who compares the Phenomena before-mention'd with 
what has been ſaid in this and the two 7 Aphoriſms, 
will-eafily ſee why ſo many, and ſo terrible Diſorders, are ptoy 
duc'd by Wounds of the Nerves. | 75 


_ Hence, alſo, we underſtand what Sort of Puncture, Lace - 
ration, or Wound of a Nerve, is ſo dangerous, and why 1 
a8, alſo, why the ſame Things happen, with reſpect to Len- 
dons, Membranes, and many Kinds of Veſſels, 


The more tenſe the Nerve is, and the fewer Fibres cf the 
wounded Nerve remain entire, the greater their Diſtraction wil! 
be, the more violent Symptoms will be produc'd, and the more 
intenſe Pain will he preſent: But ſuch terrible Diſorders do not 
accompany a Nerve, which is by no means tenſe, and which is en- 
tirely divided. But that the like Misfortunes ſhould happen to the | 
Membranes,is not ſurpriſing,fince they have many Nerves diſper- 
ſed throꝰ their Subſtanee; as, alſo; to the Tendons, — 
3 Nt 


0 } | x 
Continuations of the muſcular Fibres, and conſequent 
ariſe from the Nerves, as has been already obſerv'd. 


ly ſeem to 
ſame 
will, alſo, happen in the Veſſels form'd of a Convolution of the 
Membranes ; thro' which, alſo, are diſſeminated the Nerves ſub- 
ſervient to Senſation, Motion, and Nutrition, | 

Having already treated of the Definition, Cauſes, Effects, 
Diagnoſtics, Prognoſtics, and other Circumſtances, of a ſimple 
Wound; it now remains that we conſider its general Cure. 


In order, then, to the healing of a Wound, it is neceſſary, 

Firſt, To take away whatever _ left there, hinders its 
Union, whether it proceeds from the Liquids and Solids cor- 
rupted, from-the wounding Inſtrument, or any other Cauſe. 

Secondly, To ſupply what is loſt by a Regeneration of what 
is taken away. | ; 
3 To unite the ſeparated Parts, and keep them in 
Union, 
Fourthly, To form a Cicatrix as like as poſſible to the na- 
tural Skin, 


A Cure is ſuch a Change of a living Body,as removes that Con- 
dition which is call'd a Diſeaſe, and reſtores that the Removal 
of which produc'd the Diſeaſe. But a Wound is a recent and 
bloody Solution of Continuity in ſoft Parts, made by an hard 
and ſharp Body. The Cure, therefore, of a Wound, is the Re- 
ſtitution of the natural Coheſion of the Parts ſeparated by the 
wounding Cauſe. Now whether there is a ſimple Diviſion of 
Parts, before cohering ; or whether there is a great Loſs of Sub- 
ſtance, made by the wounding Cauſe, the remaining Life in the 
Patient, by an inimitable Artifice, unites what is ſeparated, and 
reſtores what is loſt, Phyſicians and Surgeons remove whatever 
can hinder this ſalutary Effort of Nature, and, ſupply what 
can aſſiſt it; and this is all that Art can do. Let thoſe who 
think they can do more, attempt the Conſolidation of the 
ſlighteſt Wound in a Carcaſe; let them apply the moſt cele- 
brated vulnerary Balſams, and cheriſh the Part with an Heat 
equal to that of a ſound Body ; and ſtill the Event will evince, 
that the Nature of a created Body is alone ſufficient for a Cure, 
and that, without that Nature, nothing can be produc'd by Art. 
In the following Numbers are recounted all thoſe Things 
which are always requiſite to the Cure of Wounds, 

1. Every thing lodg'd in a Wound of a Nature foreign to the 
Parts of the human Body, can never adhere to them, and will, 
ſo long as it remains there, always hinder the Union of the ſe- 
parated Parts. When the elevated Skin is divided by the Lan- 
.cet, and a Ball of pure Gold put into the Wound, its 1 will 
never unite; but, for many Years, there will remain an Ulcer, 
daily diſcharging Pus : But if that foreign Body is remov'd, its 
Lips, unleſs become quite callous by their continual Attrition 
with the hard Body, will in a few Days be conſolidated. It is 
no matter whether that foreign Body is a Part of the wounding 
Inſtrument, or ſomething elſe, which has penetrated the Wound 
along with it; or whether the extravaſated Humours, or ſolid 


Parts, are ſo chang'd by the wounding Cauſe, as to loſe thoſe 


Properties requiſite to their being again united to the live Parts. 
In Battles, "Balls diſcharg'd from Guns, when they penetrate 
the Cloths, often carry into the Wounds large Portions of the 
Cloths ; by which means the Conſolidation of ſuch Wounds is 
often protracted for ſeveral Months, and often for ſeveral Years. 


A memorable Inſtance of this occurs in Memoires de P Acad.” 


Royale des Sciences, Þ An. 1731. It is therefore obvious, that 
ſuch Things are, if poſſible, to be remov'd. | 

2. If a Wound is accompanied with great Loſs of Subſtance, 
the Lips cannot be united and conſolidated till the loſt Subſtance 
is reſtor'd by a new Regeneration ; for they are, as yet, too far 
diſtant from each other: And tho' they ſhould be forcibly 
brought into Contact by Suture, or adheſive Plaiſters; yet under 
the united Lips there would ſtill remain a Cavity, in which the 
extravaſated Humours would be collected, and form a ſinuous 
Ulcer. | | | 

3- The Parts of the Body between which, the wounding 
Cauſe is forced, 1 recede more and more from each 
other; but that a Wound may be cur'd, it is requiſite the ſepa- 
rated Parts ſhould be again render'd contiguous. Here Art aſ- 
ſiſts Nature, by uniting the ſeparated Parts, and ſo fortifying 
them, that they may remain in that State, 

4. But this cannot often be done when a ſtrong Suppuration 
has conſum'd a large Portion of the Membrana Adipeſa ; or 
when a conſiderable Quantity of the Skin is carried by the 
Wound : For, in this 
ſmooth, and ſhining, than the adjacent Skin, | 

Theſe are the general Intentions to be purſu'd in the Cure of 


all Wounds ; and how theſe Intentions may be obtain'd, ſhall be 


hereafter ſpecified. 


Impacted Fragments of Metals, Stones, Wood, Glaſs, 
Balls diſcharg'd from Guns, Thrombuſes of Blood, morti- 


ſe, the Cicatrix is always more ſolid, 


| fied Fleſh or Membranes, and broken Bones, 
to be remov'd, if they are Giſcover'd. ATCA 


Such Caſes frequently occur in modern Battles, when warlike 
Machines, loaded with various Fragments of Stones and Me- 
tals, are exploded upon the Enemy, and render the Cure of the 
Wounds highly difficult : All theſe, if left in a Wound, when 
the Wound begins to ſwell, and be inflam'd, contuſe the Parts 
— touch, render them callous, augment the Inflammation, 
and at laſt make them degenerate into fiſtulous Ulcers, not to 
be cur'd unleſs they are extracted by Art, or diſcharg'd by a 
Suppuration excited in the adjacent Parts. The ſame Caution 
is to be obſery'd, if Thrombuſes of concreted Blood, or ſolid 
Parts of the Body, cut off, and remaining free from all Con- 
nection with the live Parts, are lodg'd in the Wound: But if 
the Fragment of a Bone as yet coheres with the live Parts, there 
is ſome Hope that it may be again united with them : But it is 
to be always obſerv'd, that if the Extraction of ſuch foreign 
Bodies, lodg'd in a Wound, cannot be made, without the Dread 
of more terrible Misfortunes, then they are rather to be left, 
and their Separation committed to Nature. | 

But how we may determine whether they are to be remov'd, 
or left, will be ſhewn in the next Aphoriſm. _ 


We are to judge whether any Body is to be left, or taken 
away, by conſidering the Nature of the Wound, of the 
wounded Part, of the impacted Matter, the Strength of the 
Patient, and the Symptoms that will follow. : 


In Wounds, eſpecially thoſe of a dangerous Kind, great 
Caution is requiſite, in determining whether foreign Bodies, 
lodg'd in the Wound, are to be remov'd, or left: If after a due 
Conſideration of all Circumſtances, it appears that the Patient 
will, by an Extraction of ſuch Bodics, live more commodioufly, 
or longer, then they are certainly to be remov'd : But if from 
Anatomy, and the Functions injur'd, the Condition of the 
Wound appears ſuch, that certain and ſudden Death is juſtly to 
be dreaded, they are to be left, leſt the ſucceeding Death of the 
Patient ſhould be jmputed to the Phyſician or Surgeon : For it 
is prudent not to meddle with Patients whoſe Caſes are abſo- 
lutely deſperate, If the wounded Part cannot be reach'd with 
Inſtruments, in order to the Extraction of foreign Bodies lodg'd 
in it, ſuch Bodies are, in like manner, to be left. Thus, for 
Inſtance, foreign Bodies lodg'd about 'highly-tendinous Places, 
large Nerves, or the Brain itſelf, cannot be remov'd without 
the greateſt Danger. But ſome Bodies, according to the dif- 
ferent Matter of which they conſiſt, may be more ſafely left in 
Wounds, than others. Thus numberleis Obſervations evince, 
that leaden Balls have without any Inconvenience been lodg'd for 
many Years in the Body, and afterwards often made ſurpriſing 
Ways for their own Diſcharge: But if they had been made of 
Iron, or Copper, becoming corrupted by the Ruſt, they would 
have far more irritated the Pact they touch'd. We ought, alſo, 
to have a due Regard to the Strength of the Patient: F or if the 
Weakneſs of his Pulſe, the Coldneis of his Extremities, and 
the cadaverous Paleneſs of his Countenance, evince that his 
vital Strength is already much impair'd, we ought in Prudence 
to abſtain from ſearching the Wound with chirurgical Inſtru- 
ments: For ſurpriſing Inſtances evince, that foreign Bodies left 
in Wounds have afterwards ſpontaneouſly diſcharg'd themſelves, 
tho' they could not before be extracted without the greateſt 
Danger. A memorable Inſtance of this occurs in Fournal des 
Scavans, P An. 1735. Avril, Many other Obſervations occur 
in practical Authors, which ſufficiently prove that it is ſome- 
times expedient to leave foreign Bodies in Wounds, fince t 
will afterwards be excluded by the Aſſiſtance of Nature alone. 


From what has been ſaid we may determine the Inſtru- 
ment, and Manner by. which ſuch foreign Bodies are to be 


remov'd. 


We muſt firſt examine whether by the Wound made, a Part 


of the wounding Inſtrument left may be extracted, without a 


Dilaceration of the Parts; or whether the Wound ought to be 
dilated ; or whether the Body may be more commodiouſly ex- 
trated, by making a freſh Wound in the oppoſite, or any other 
Part. Thus feather'd Darts cannot be extracted from the 
Wound they make, without a great Dilaceration of the adjacent 
Parts: Hence, in ſuch a Caſe, the Wound is rather to be di- 
lated, or, if it is poſſible, the Dart is to be protruded thro! the 
oppolite Part, after making a new Wound. Forceps, of va- 
rious Bulks and Figures, are deſcrib'd by chirurgical Authors, 
for extraQting foreign Bodies from Wounds ; but they are not 
all at once, and with a great Impetus, to be extracted; ſince it 
is more expedient, after the Dart is laid hold of by the Forceps, 
gently to agitate it, in order to know whether in any Part it is 
ſo fix'd, that it cannot be extracted, without a great Dilace- 
: ; ration: 


ration: For in this Caſe it is rather to be left. But ſince in 
Battles Gunpowder has been uſed, the Balls diſcharg'd from 
Guns could not be commodiouſly extracted by the Surgeons 
Forceps; hence they invented other Machines, eſpecially a ſpi · 
ral Perforator, ſo conceal'd in a hollow Pipe, that it might be 
ſafely paſſed to the Bottom of the Wound, till it reach d the Ball 
there lodg'd;; then, by gently twiſting about the Perforator, 
they ſo fix it in the foft Lead, as to extract it. t 


After a Wound is depurated in this manner, if 2 
taken away from the Body, it ought to be reſtor d, by a Re- 
generation of Matter ſimilar to that which was loſt. This 
comes 25 N | FR Ge 

_ Firſt, If the arterial, lymphatic, and nervous ſmall Veſſels, 
are in ſuch a Condition, as to receive and tranſmit their own 
laudable Liquids. And,. | 6.0 

| Secondly, If this laudable natural Liquid is carried into 
theſe Veſſels in a fit Quantity, and with a proper Impetus. 


After all foreign Bodies are remov'd from a Wound, we are 
to conſider whether the Wound is ſuch, that only a ſimple Di- 
viſion of Parts, before _— is made by the gr wy er 
ſtrument; or whether ſome Part of the Subſtance of the Body 
is carried off by the wounding Cauſes. In the former Cafe no- 
thing more is requiſite, but an Union of the ſeparated Parts; 
but in the latter it is neceſſary there ſnould be a Regeneration 
of the loſt Subſtance. Tho' it is commonly believ'd that Parts 
of the cut off will no more grow to the Parts to which 
they before adher'd, tho' applied to them, yet ſome Obſerva- 
tions evince, that this is not to be deſpair d of. Inſtances 
of this are found in Garengeot's Operat. de Chirurgie, Tom, 3. 
Obſervations of this kind prove the Poſliblity of Talineotiur's 
Method of reſtoring ſome loſt Parts of the Body; ſuch as Noſes, 
Ears, and Lips. Inſtance of this kind is given by Part, in 
Lib. 23. Cap. 2. and another by Hildanus, Contur. 3. Obſ. 31. 
But ſuch Inſtances rarely oecur; when, however, ſome Part 
of the Subſtance of the Body is carried away by a Wound, the 
adjacent Veſſels, being. lengthen'd, by a ſurpriſing Artifice of 
ature, again form or reſtore that which was loſt, But that this 
may be done, two Things are requiſite : 
1. By the inevitable Effect of Life and Health, ſome Parts 
of the Body are neceſſarily loſt, and theſe are reſtor'd by the 
Aliments converted into our Nature by the Action of the Veſ- 
ſels and Viſcera. There is therefore in a ſound Body, ſuch a 
Property, as enables it, from the ingeſted Aliments, to ſupply as 
much as was loſt, and of the ſame Qualities: But all this is 
perform'd by the vital Motion of laudable Humours thro' Veſ- 
ſels that are ſound, and proportion'd to the Liquids, It is there- 
fore requiſite the Veſſels ſhould have theſe Conditions, by which 
they may receive, convey, and return ſuch Liquids, as in Health 
fow'd thro' theſe Veſſels. Hence if, by too ſtrong Compreſ- 
ſion, or powerful Deficcatives, the Veſſels are too much con- 
trated, the Surface of the Wound will become dry, and in- 
flam'd ; nor can the Veſſels tranſmit thoſe Fluids which, in 
Health, mov'd thro* them. If, on the contrary, the Wound 
is treated with too emollient Subſtances, the relax'd Veſſels will 
yield to the impel'd Fluids, and conſequently be dilated ſo as to 
admit Humours which ought not naturally to be in them; and 
the Veſlels, thus expanded- beyond their natural Capacity, by 
their contain'd Fluids, will form fungous Fleſh, which will al- 
ways retard the Cure of Wounds. The happy Reſtitution, 
therefore, of the Subſtance loſt by a Wound, ſo far as it reſpects 
the Veſſels, depends upon procuring a due Strength to thoſe 
Veſlels, fo that they ws neither too greatly reſiſt, nor too ea- 
ſily yield to the impel'd Fluids. But as, in order to reſtore the 
loſt Subſtance, all the Veſſels, conſtituting the Surface of a 
Wound, muſt be elongated ; hence it will be expedient the 
Parts ſhould be kept a little more ſoft and relax d, than in a na- 
tural State. When a Surgeon daily views the Surface of a 
Wound, he may ſee whether a greater or ſmaller Degree of 
Softneſs is requiſite to the Regeneration of what is loſt: For if 
the Surface of the Wound appears dry, and of a deep-red Co- 
jour; and if a little Pus is generated, he immediately knows 
that the Veſſels in the Surface of the Wound too ftrongly reſiſt 
the impel'd Liquids, ſo as not to tranſmit them: But if, in every 
Point of the Wound, an equable Hamidity, and moderate Heat, 
appear; if the Bottom of the Wound — — 
elevated, and its Sides equally extended to the Centre, he i 


2 1 


ſtance: We ſhall. now conſider what is requiſite in the Fluids, 
in 28 the ſame Effect. 

2.1 ce luſt by the Wound is to be regenerated 
but this Subſtance conſiſts of- Fluids and. Solids, or — 
Veſſels, and contain'd Fluids: There mult, therefore, be con- 
vey'd to the Part of the Wound a Matter in which are lodg'd 
the Parts requiſite to the R ion of the loſt Subſtance. 
But a natural and- laudable Liquid, according to the Laws of 
Health, moy'd thro' the Veſſels, contains in itſelf all the Parts 
requiſite for this Purpoſe ; for by its means are daily reſtor d, 
both in the Solids and Fluids, the Parts loſt\from/the Body by 
the Actions of Health; for Aliments do not nouriſh till they are 
_ Fabric of the Body chang'd into a Quality like that of 
the human Fluids, and, loſing their own Nature, afſume that of 
the Body. It is therefore requiſite that ſo much Health ſhould 


remain as is ſufficient, from the Alimente taken, to produce 


and natural Humcurs. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, 

why the Reſtitution of loſt Subſtance is highly difficult, and 
often abſolutely impoſſible, in cacochymie Habits, but very eaſy 
in good Conſtitutions: It is, alſo, 1 there ſhould be a 
due Quantity of this and natural Liquid, ſo as equably to 
fll all the Veſſels. Hence appears the Reaſon why the Cure is 
difficult in Patients who, by an Hemorrhage, have loſt a large 
Quantity of laudable Fluids; and this Diffculty is till aug- 
mented, becauſe it is principally by the due Ganley of _ 
able Humours that the crude Aliments are chang'd into our 
Nature, and mix'd with the Juices. Nor are theſe Cir- 
cumſtances alone ſufficient ; it is, alſo, requiſite, that the 
natural Liquids ſhould be, with a proper Impetus of Motion, 
convey'd thro” the Veſlels: For when this Motion is languid, 
Nutrition is deſective, or at leaſt deprav'd z as evidently ap- 
* in weak Habits, When the Fluids are with too great a 

elocity carried thro' the Veſſels, the Body is deſtro 4. but 
not reeruited; as ap in Animals fatigued by too bard La- 
bour, and in thoſe Diſeaſes where the Velocity of the Circula- 
tion is too great. | | 
All that Art can do is, to render the Veſſels ſuch as they were 
in Health, and ure a Circulation of laudable Fluids thro' 
them with a due Force : The teſt will be perfected by Nature, 
who is generally ſufficient for het own Purpoſes, 


By this means there will be an Impletion, HumeRation, 
Extenſion, Elongation, of the wounded, retracted, obturated, 
compreſs'd,and almoſt juiceleſs Canals; an Implication of them 
with the adjacent Veſſels ; an Application to others, which are 
near them; and this is brought about by the Aſſiſtance of the 
reticular Plexuſes ; and at laſt, by the Help of a good Fluid, 
Conglutination is accompliſh'd, 


It is already demonſtrated, that Arteries, even of a conſidera- 
ble Bulk, when divided, are gradually contracted, and cloſed up; 
and that, in conſequence of this Circumſtance, unleſs they are 
very large, the Hemorrhage ſtops ſpontaneouſly : It is therefore 
ſufficiently evident, that when ſmall Veſſels are divided, are 
cloſed by the ſame Cauſes, and the Effuſion of the Humours is, by 
that means hinder d. Hence, by the Action of the Fluids on 
the obſtruted Orifices of theſe Veſlels, are produc'd an Inflam- 
mation, and flight Fevers; by which the Humours, being forc'd 
with a conſiderable Force into the conſtricted Extremities of 
the Veſſels, protrude, elongate, and open them; or, by a be- 
nign Suppuration, - ſeparate from the live Parts the totally dry 
and mortified Extremities of the Veſſels. But theſe Veſſels no 
longer confin'd by the Skin, are, by the Force of the 4 
mov'd thro” them, gradually extended and elongated, and their 
Mouths, being open'd, they diſcharge their Liquids into the Ca- 
vity of the Wound: Hence the whole Surface of the Wound 
appears moiſt with Pus, and rough, as it were, with ſmall Pg- 
pillæ, which are gradually more and more elevated, and are only 
the pulpous Extremities of the protuberating Veſlels ; and when 
this happens equably in all the Circumference of the Wound, 
the Mouths of the ing Veſſels mutually meet each other, 
are applied and united, and thus the loſt Subſtance is reſtored, 
If, after the Wound is clean, the mucous Congeries of the grow- 
ing Veſſels is daily deterg'd by the Surgeon, that which ought 
to reſtore the Joſt Su is deſtroy'd ; hence the Cure is 
retarded, and the Surface of the Wound degenerates into the 


Nature of a ſordid Ulcer. The Whole, therefore, that Art can 
eration of loſt Subſtance, conſiſts in 


ent} ives that the Veſſels have a due ce ef Laxity, procuring to the Veſſels, and the Liquids mov'd thro* them, 
fo tha —— yield to, and be elongated by the impel'd F 1 thoſe Qualities which are requiſite to ect Health ; and take- 
But if a Wound is overflow'd with too much Humidity, ing care that the Im of the mov'd thro' the Veſſels, 


ids. 
conclude, that the Veſſels are too much relax d. Hence Me- 
dicines oppoſite to this become neceflary. | | 
Theſe are the Things to be obſerv'd in a Wound, with re- 
ſpect to the Veſſels, in order to the Regeneration of loſt Sub- 


and its Sides and Bottom are ſuddenly and unequally raiſed, we 


— : All the reſe is perforar' 
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Veſſels. For we obſerve, that if the Veſſels free from the 
Skin and Epidermis are contiguous, they forthwith grow to- 
gether. Thus the Edges of the Eyelids, if excoriated, have in 
one Night's time been found to grow ſo ſtrongly together, that 
there has been a Neceſſity for dividing them with a Lancet. The 
Fingers, alſo, when left contiguous, after the Epidermis has 
been deſtroy'd by Gu er, have grown very firmly to each 
other; ſo great is the of the open Extremities of the 
Veſſels to unite with others like themſelves. 


And whilſt theſe are with an equal Force ee Aer 
every Point, eſpecially of the Bottom and Sides, the Cavi 
of chi Wound, from every Part to the Centre, is fill'd wi 
ſolid and liquid Matter, like thoſe which were loſt, | 


If all the Extremities of the Veſſels in the Bottom and Sides 
of the Wound are equably open'd, the Motion of the Humours 
thro' the Veſſels will a& equally on all the Parts : Hence, if 
there is not a greater Reſiſtance in one Part than in another, 
there will in every Point be an equable Elongation of the Veſ- 
ſels; but if there is a greater Relaxation in one Part, than in 
thoſe adjacent, the Vellels will be there more diſtended, and 
elongated : Thus there will be form'd a fungous Excreſcence, 
which, by compreſſing the adjacent Veſſels, will hinder the 
equable Conſolidation of the Wound. But whilſt, from all the 
Circumference of the Cavity of the Wound, the lengthen'd 
Veſſels meet each other, and are united, ſuch a Structure of the 
Veſſels is reſtor'd, as regenerates the loſt Subſtance. But tho 
we cannot affirm, that this regenerated Subſtance is preciſely the 

ſame with that which was Toft, et it is certain, from all the 
Phenomena, that it is highly ſimilar to it; ſince Experiments 
evince, that not only large Blood-veſlels, but, alſo, thoſe of the 
ſmall perſpiratory kind, are thus regenerated : For if the mu- 
cous Congeries of 9 Veſſels in the Cavity of the Wound 
is rudely touch'd with a linen Cloth, red Blood is diſcharg'd ; 
and if that Congeries is but gently touch'd, a thin Fluid is eva- 
cuated, If a poliſh'd Plate of Metal, or a Looking-glaſs, is 
applied, there will be form'd on the ſmooth Surfaces of theſe 
Bodies a moiſt Spot, which will ſoon diſappear, without leaving 
any Sordes; a ſure Proof that there is ſuch a Congeries of 
Veſſels, which contain and emit a ſubtile exhaling Fluid. Hence 
we may, with a great deal of Probability, conclude, that ſince 
in the regenerated Subſtance there are Blood-veſſels, and ſmall 
exhaling Veſſels; there are, alſo, intermediate Series of de- 
creaſing Veſſels to be found in it. Be 

But this Regeneration of loſt Subſtance in the human Bod 
has its proper Limits ; for no one ever ſaw ſo much as the leaſt 
Articulation of the Finger reſtor'd after it was cut off, The 
Veſſels, indeed, on the Surface of the Wound, are ſo concreted, 
as to form a Cicatrix; but the Part remains defective during 
the whole Remainder of the Patient's Life. Hence the loſt Sub- 
ſtance of the human Body ſeems poſſible to be regenerated, 
when, from all the Circumference of the Wound, the elon- 

ted Veſſels can concur and unite in its Centre. But when, 
b a ſimple Elongation of the Veſſels —_—_— in the maim'd 
Part, ſo many organical Parts are to be reſtor'd, after they are 
cut off, Nature proves defeQtive, and, by a good Cicatrix, ſe- 
cures the Part. Philoſophers are, however, Jolly ſurpriſed that 
an Advantage denied to the human Species ſhould be granted to 
ſome other Animals. Thus the celebrated Reaumur, in Mem, 
de I Academie des Sciences, Þ An. 1712. has ſhewn, that the 
Claws of Crabs and Crayfiſh, when totally ſeparated from their 
Bodies, may grow again, and that oftener than once: Nor has 
it, as yet, been evinc'd by Experiments, whether, in theſe Ani- 
mals, the Power of producing new Members can be exhauſted. 
Thus we ſee, that, in phyſical Affairs, particular Obſervations 
teach us a great many Things; but that general Concluſions, 
deduc'd from a few known Obſervations, often prove falla- 
cious. | | 


Therefore to this End is requir'd firſt a proper Diet, that 
the Chyle, Serum of the Blood, and nutritious Matter, 
may be mild, glutinous, eaſily putrefying, but of eaſy 
Digeſtion and Affimilation. /Farinaceous Decoctions, either 
crude or fermented, Emulſions, Milk, Broths, ripe Fruits 
boil'd, and mild Pot-herbs, are particularly proper, if given 
in ſmall Quantities, and often repeated ; above all Things 

| * care to guard againſt Repletion, Hunger, and 
irlt. 


The Parts of the loſt Subſtance regenerated are reſtor'd by 
the Fluids convey'd to the Wound; but the Liquids flowing 
thro' the Veſlels are either crude, in conſequence of the Ali- 
ments not being totally chang'd into our Nature; or ſuch as, 
by the Action of the Veſſels and Viſcera, having loſt their own 

ature, have aſſum'd all the Properties of our Fluids. The 
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Chyle, by the chylopceetic Organs form'd from the Aliments, 
1s for Ln — convey d thro” the Veſſels along with the 
Blood, as is obvious, from the Experiments of Mr. Lower. 
Hence ſuch a crude chylous Juice is, together with the other 
Humours, convey'd to the wounded Part, and that in a greater 
Quantity than to the other Parts of the Body ; becauſe there is 
iſtance in the wounded Part. Hence it has been ob- 
ſerv'd, in large Wounds, that almoſt the whole nutritious Mat- 
ter has been diſcharg'd from them, in conſequence of which, 
the Body, depriv'd of its daily Recruits, has waſted away of a 
flow Conſumption, Unleſs, therefore, by a proper Diet, mild 
* is produc'd, the Wound will, by the acrid Chyle, be 
daily irritated, and cur'd with great Difficulty. But we here 
ſpeak of conſiderable Wounds ; for flight Wounds do not require 
ſo great Caution: Beſides, the open Orifices of the Veſſels diſ- 
charge into the Cavity of the Wound a large Quantity of a Li- 
quid, which, after its thinner Part is reſorb'd; or diſſipated, is 
converted into Pus, If, therefore, the Chyle convey'd hither 
with the Blood, conſiſts of ſuch Parts as naturally incline too 
much to a putrid Degeneration, the extravaſated Humours will 
by their Stagnation, and the Heat of the Place, degenerate into 
a putrid ichorous Matter, but will not'be chang'd into laudable 
Pus: Such Things are, therefore, to be avoided. But ſince Reſt 
is neceſſary to wounded Patients, and ſince, at the ſame time, 
as is ſhewn under the Article FI BRA, muſcular Motion, and 
Exerciſe of Body, contribute much to the Aſſimilation of the 
crude Aliments to our Nature; hence it is obvious, that we 
ought not- to exhibit to ſuch Patients Aliments of hard Di- 
geition, but ſuch as may be eaſily digeſted and aſſimilated; 
otherwiſe a large Quantity of crude, and very little concocted, 
Juice is convey'd to the Wound. But the Regeneration of loſt 
Subſtance in a, Wound can only be obtain'd from ſuch Humours 
as are concocted, and converted into our Nature. | 
We ſhall now enumerate the Aliments which, by their mild 
Quality, and eaſy Aſſimilation, are principally ſubſervient to 
this Intention, Oats, then, Barley, Buck-wheat, and Rice, 
boil'd with Water, or the Broth of Fleſh, yield ſuch a mild and 
eaſily-digefted Nouriſhment ; nor do they putrefy. From the 
Meals of theſe, excellent Aliments are, alſo, prepar'd, by a 
gentle Fermentation, by which means the farinaceous Lentor 
is taken away. Hence well-fermented Bread, eſpecially Biſ- 
cuit, and weak ele eure without any Fat, are of ſingular 
Service in Caſes of this Nature. Emulſions of ſoft farinaceous 
Seeds, prepar'd by Trituration with Water, have almoſt the 
Nature of Chyle. Milk, diluted with an equal Quantity of 
Water in the Winter- time, but in the Summer mix'd with 
more Water, may be uſed for common Drink: Milk, alſo, 
gently boil'd with farinaceous Subſtances, yields a mild Ali- 
ment. Ripe Summer Fruits, by their grateful Taſte, and mild 
cooling Quality, are of ſingular Service; but they are to be 
gently boil'd, in order to remove all their flatulent Qualities. 
All ſoft Pot-herbs, ſuch as Lettuce, Endive, Spinage, Skirret, 
Vipers-graſs, Carrots, Goats-beard, and Parſneps, boil'd in 
Broth, are excellent, | 
But tho' all theſe Things are ſalutary, they may, neverthe- 
leſs, prove noxious, if exhibited in too large a Quantity : For 
by this means the Body of the Patient will be oppreſſed, a large 
„ of crude Chyle will be mix'd with the Blood, and the 
Condition of the Wound chang'd. But if the Quantity of the 
Aliments to be taken is ſo divided, that ſome of it may be 
taken every two Hours, it will eaſily be aſſimilated, and the 
Humours convey'd to the Wound, will always have nearly the 
ſame Properties: But when the Patients take a large Quantity 
of Aliments only twice a Day, the Blood, loaded with a large 
any of crude Chyle, will at one time be convey'd to the 
ound ; butat another time the Blood, when the Chyle is ſub- 
du'd, will have another Quality: So that, by this alternate Vi- 
ciſſitude, the Condition of. the Wound will be diſturb'd. Hun- 
ger is equally to be avoided with exceflive Repletion; for Hun- 
er denotes that the Body requires freſh Supplies :. And all the 
— unleſs qualified by a freſh mild Chyle, will become 
more acrid, and half putrid. For the acrid and putrid Urine, 
and the cadaverous Breath of Perſons who have ſuffer'd Hunger 
for a long time, ſufficiently evince this Degeneracy of the g u- 
mours. But we ought, in a particular manner, to take care 
that the Patients ſhould nvt be afflicted with Thirſt ; for Thirſt 
denotes the Dryneſs of the Body, or a Stagnation of the Flu- 
ids, or ſomething of an acrimonious Nature mix'd with them: 
But all theſe are highly prejudicial to a Wound, ſince, in order 
to the Reſtitution of the loſt Subſtance, an equable Humidity, 
in every Point of the Wound, and a free Circulation, and mild 
uality of the Fluids, are abſolutely requiſite. Hence moiſt 
iments, and the liberal Uſe of mild Liquors, are requir'd : 
For, by this means, the whole Body will be moiſten'd in all its 
Parts, the Fluids will be more diluted, and capable of a freer 
Circulation ; and the acrimonious Particles, which would other- 
wiſe 
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wiſe prove injurious, bei 8 diluted by the large Quantity of 


Drink, will be eliminated by Sweat, or Urine. 


A Conſideration of the I. ment of the Patient, the 
Seaſon of the Year, the uſual Way of Living, and the Na- 
ture of the concomitant Diſeaſe, will dire& us in the Choice 

| _ 2 of theſe Things, that they may be uſeful to 
t tient. | | | | 


All the Directions laid down, with reſpe& to the Diet, vary 
according to the different Conſtitutions of the Patients, ſo that 
no general Rule can be given: When, in the time of War, 
large Numbers of wounded Men are in the Hoſpitals, many of 
them die, who might otherwiſe have been preſery'd, only be- 
cauſe the ſame Aliments are given to all; for the Whole that is 
requiſite here is, that the remaining Health be preſerv'd in the 
wounded Perſon, or reſtor'd, if it is defective. But every Per- 
ſon has a kind of Health peculiar to himſelf ; hence, tho” differ- 
ent Perſons may have their Solids and Fluids compoſed of highly 
different Parts, yet they may both be ſound : This is call'd 
the conſtitutional Sanity z to which we are, therefore, 
carefully to advert. For Phyſicians, by their proper Signs, 
diſtinguiſh the hot and the cold, the moiſt and the dry, the bi- 
lious, the ſanguine, the phlegmatic, and the atrabiliarious Con- 
ſtitutions; and obſerve, that various, and even oppoſite, Ali- 
ments are proper for Perſons of different Habits: & that each 
may preſerve a perfect Health, Thus, for Inſtance, when the 


Conſtitution of the wounded Perſon is known to be aqueous, 


and cold, thin diluting Drinks are to be avoided, and corrobo- 
rating and rouſing Subſtances exhibited : But if the Humours 
are thick and compact, the ſolid Parts tenſe and firm, the Con- 
ſtitution is ſaid to be hot and dry; and then theſe Things are 
beneficial, which would have been hurtful in the other Caſe. 
92 in Tr. de ſalubri Vidlus Ratione, tells us, that 
6 Thoſe who are of a fleſhy ſoft Habit of Body, and of a red- 
<< iſh Colour, ought for a great Part of the Year to uſe a dry 
«« Diet; for their Conſtitution is moiſt : But ſuch as are of 
4 hard ſlender Conſtitutions, or of a yellowiſh or blackiſh Co- 
<« ſour, ought to uſe moiſt Aliments for a conſiderable time; 
<< becauſe their Conſtitutions are dry. 

But the various Seaſons of the Year require a different kind 
of Life in the ſame Perſon: For, during the Summer Heats, 
Degeneracies of the Humours quickly happen ; but in the Cold 
of the Winter they are brought on more ſlowly : For the Fleſh 
of Animals can, in the Winter Cold, be preſery'd for ſeveral 
Weeks without Corruption; whereas the ſame Fleſh would 
have been waſted to a putrid Gore, in a few Days, during the 
Heat of the Summer. Hence the ſagacious Antients carefully 
diſtinguiſh'd. the various Methods of Life, according to the va- 
rious Scaſons of the Year, Thus in the Winter they recom- 
mended liberal Eating, generous Liquors, but in a ſmall 
Quantity, eating few 1 44 and only ſuch as were of an 
heating and drying Nature, and all roaſted Aliments: But in 
the Summer they recommended a large Quantity of thin Drink, 
boil'd Aliments, and a large Quantity of Pot herbs. In the 
Spring they order'd the Quantity of Drink to be 2 in- 
creaſed, but to be more diluted ; inſtead of roaſted Meat, they 
ſubſtituted that which was boil'd : They, alſo, gradually leſſen'd 
the Quantity of the Aliments, leſt a great Change ſhould be 
ſuddenly induc'd on the Body ; and thus they proceeded to their 
Summer Diet. Then, in the Autumn, they increaſed their Ali- 
ments, and diminiſh'd their Drink, tho” they order'd it to be 
more generous, till at laſt they came gradually to their Winter 
Diet. But as Battles generally happen in the Summer-time, 
and Fleſh-broths are then only given to the wounded Perſons, 
they are often in a very languiſhing Condition, and earneſtly 
defire acidulated Drinks, and ripe Fruits, which, however, 
they are often forbid. | : 

Beſides, the various Ages of Patients indicate different Regi- 
mens, with reſpect to Diet, | 

Cuſtom, alſo, which juſtly deſerves to be call'd a ſecond 
Nature, is, in this Caſe, to be conſider d. If the hardy 

Ploughman, accuſtom'd to live on coarſe Bread, and ſalted or 
ſmok'd Fleſh, in order the better to ſuſtain his daily Fatigues, 
is wounded, and conſtrain'd to live on Fleſh-broths alone, his 
Strength will be ſoon impair'd. Hence more ſolid Aliments 
ſafely may, and even ought to be exhibited to ſuch a Patient, 
Thus Z in Aphor. 50. Sect. 2. tells us, That 
« Things we have been long accuſtom'd to, tho“ worſe, are 
« uſually leſs troubleſome than thoſe Things we are not 
ce . to.” The ſame Author, alſo, in his Treatiſe 
de Viftu Acuterum, tells us, that People eaſily bear Aliments 
they have been accuſtom'd to, tho? they are not naturally good ; 
whereas they ill bear thoſe Aliments _y have not been ac- 
cuſtom'd to, tho' they are not of themſelves bad. He, alſo, 
aſſerts the ſame concerning Drink. Hence the prudent 2 * 
ſician ought to make a due Allowance for the Cuſtom of 


Patient, tho' in ſo doing he ſhould run counter to the general 
Rules of his Profeſſion. $ : 

A for the Nature of the concomitant Diſeaſe 1 we have hi- 
therto treated of the Methods to be purſu'd, when a healthy 


Perſon is wounded: But if there is a conſiderable Cacochymy 
before the Infliftion of the Wound, ſuch a Regimen, with re- 
ſpect to Diet, ought to be order'd, as is moſt con to that 
egeneracy of the Humours which is to be dreaded from the 
Diſeaſe, or the e accompanying the Wound, If, for 
Inſtance, a putrid ſcorbutic Cacochymy is preſent; or if, by. a 
violent Fever, all the Parts tend to a Putrefaction; we uſe 
ſcarcely any thing but Preparations of Milk, Oats, Rice, and 
aceſcent Summer Fruits : But we ought carefully to abſtain from 
E885, Fleſh, and Broths prepar'd of them. If a languid mucous 
Sordes is lodg'd in the whole Body, the languid Strength of the 
Patient is to be excited, by roaſted Fleſh, Wine, and Aromatics. 
From all theſe, accurately known, and mutually compar d 
we conclude what Meats and Drinks are to be exhibited, and in 


what manner they are to be prepar d: For a great Di 
the ſame Aliment ariſes from the different Method of wn 


paration, Recent Veal, when boil'd, yields x Broth whi 
may. be exhibited even when there op Dread of a — 
e c in the Humours, eſpecially if it is mix'd with a 
ſmall Quantity of Lemon juice; but if the ſame Fleſh, left for 
ſome Days in the open Air, is boil'd, it yields a Broth which 
becomes putrid much ſooner : But when Veal is roaſted, it is 
ſtill more diſpoſed to Putrefaction; becauſe its Salts and Oils 
are render d more acrid by the Fire, Crude farinaceous Sub- 
ſtances are hurtful to People of mes; Conſtitutions, but 
they may be uſed when fermented. The fame holds true with 
reſpect to many other Preparations of Aliments, ES 


. Whatever. is acrid, or too much augments the Impetus of 

the Blood, is to be carefully avoided ; for which Reaſon, 

| Jaline, aromatic, and acid Subſtances, together with acrid 
Pot-herbs, and Wine, are bad for Wounds, 


So mild and benign is the Diſpoſition of our Humours in 
Health, that the Blood itſelf, and all the Liquors ſecreted from 
it, except the Bile and Urine (which, however, owe their Acri- 
mony chiefly to Reſt and . chat, inſtil'd into the Eye, 
they excite no Pain: Wherefore, ſince the Loſs of Subſtance, 
which we ſuffer in Wounds, is to be regenerated and recruited 
by Supplies from theſe Humours convey'd to the Part affected; 
it ſeems highly to deſerve our Care, that nothing acrid or ſtimu- 
lating, or that is eaſily ſuſceptible of an acrimonious Quality, 
be receiv'd into the Body: For acrid Things are noxious to 
Wounds, by irritating the crude Parts, and, by their Stimulus, 
exciting a greater Motion in the Humours, and fo increaſing the 
Impetus of the vital Liquid upon thoſe extremely tender Veſſels 
which repullulate in the Wound ; whence they often degenerate 
into a fungous Fleſh; or an Inflammation, excited by that In- 
creaſe of Motion, renders the Superficies of the Wound im- 
perſpirable, by obſtructing the Capillaries, whence the Cure is 
further retarded : For whatever is thus affected, muſt again be 
ſeparated by undergoing a Suppuration. 

All Stimulants, therefore, by whatever Title recommended, 
are in their own Nature prejudicial to Wounds, the Body of 
the wounded Perſon being ſuppoſed to be in Health, But if, for 
Inftance, the Patient at the ſame time labour'd under a putrid 
Cacochymy, an Ingeſtion of Acids would be of Service, inſtead 
of being detrimental, But we would not be underſtood as if a 
few Grains of Salt, or ſome Drops of Juice of Lemon, added 
to es _ os oy Ts for 1. Addition of ſo ſmall 
a Quantity might be uſeful, by way of Precaution, againſt a 
Degeneracy of theſe Liquors owes a Putrefaction yh can 
by no means prove Stimulants of the vital Forces : For if ſome 
ſuch thing was not imix'd with the Broths, the Patient would in 
a ſhort time abhor them. ; 

The Uſe of Wine is diſapprov'd, for the ſame Reaſons, unle 
where Cuſtom, or a Languor, demand the contrary : For 
Multitudes indulge themſelves every Day in drinking Wine, and 
other ſpirituous Liquors ; and if they ſhould be compel'd to 
abſtain from them, would immediately languiſh, and be diſturb'd 
in all the Functions of their Body, For ſuch Subjects, there- 
fore, a moderate antity of Wine, either pure, or diluted, 
as Cuſtom, or the ure of Strength, ſhall ſeem to require, 
cannot but be proper. | 


Meats, alſo, ſubject to Putrefaction, Broths too thick, with 
alcaleſcent Herbs, as Radiſhes, Creſſes, Cabbage, and the like, 
are improper, and prejudicial. 

We are not only to attend to the Nature of Aliments at the 
time of their Ingeftion, but to the Mutations to which they are 
ſubjccted by the Heat of the Body during their Reſidence in the 
internal Parts. For, as we before obſerv'd, the nutritious Hu- 
mours, which are generated of the Aliments, will be convey'd 
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to the Wound, and there be partly diſcharg'd thro' the open 
Orifices of the Veſſels, into its Cavity: If theſe Aliments, 
therefore, are in their own Nature very ſubje& to Putrefaction, 
it is to be fear'd that the Humours which take their Courſe to 
the Wound will be converted not into good and Jaudable Pus, 
but into a putrid Ichor. And fince Fiſh, eſpecially Sea-fiſh, 
will very ſoon putrefy, nor can be kept unleſs ſeaſon'd with 
much Salt ; for this Reaſon they are forbidden. Thick Fleſh- 
broths, Jellies prepar'd of Shavings of Hartſhorn, or Scrapings 
of Ivory, will, within the Space of four-and-twenty Hours, in 
Summer-time, diſſolve into a putrid kind of Liquament. To 
this it may be added, that ſuch thick Broths oppreſs the Sto- 
mach, and are not eaſily digeſted. It is a Property in ſome 
Plants, after a ſpontaneous Putrefaction, not to become ace- 
ſcent, as do Multitudes of others, but to be reſolv'd into a fetid, 
volatile, pinguious Alcali. In ſome Plants there is an acrid, 


alcaline, volatile Salt, to be found even before Putrefaction; as 


in Radiſhes, Muſtard, Creſſes, and the like; which are all 
hurtful to Wounds ; becaufe they are too much inclin'd to pu- 
trefy, and irritate the Part with their acrid Stimulus. But the 
reateſt Danger is from thoſe which are ſubject to putrefy; be- 
cauſe all our Humours have a natural Tendency to a 821 De- 
generacy. But thoſe Vegetables which in their own Nature ate 
aceſcent, reſiſt the ſpontaneous Degeneracy of our Humours ; 
whereas the former conſpire with it, and promote it, See the 
Catalogue of alcaleſcent Plants,which are injurious in this Caſe, 
under the Article ALCALI. | 


Foods difficult to be converted into Chyle and Blood, as 

are thoſe harden'd by Salt, Smoak, or the Air, or abounding 

with Fat, as Bacon, fat Fiſhes, as, alſo, Geeſe, Ducks, and the 

like. Birds, which feed on Fiſh ; with viſcid Aliments, as 

groſs, 383 crude, farinaceous Foods, and Eggs, are 
bad Aliments, | 


They who daily exerciſe their Bodies with hard Labour, feed 
heartily on the hardeſt Meats, and very well digeſt them, but 
care not for lighter Food, which, indeed, would not ſupply. the 
Strength neceſſary for ſuſtaining the Body under ſo much Toil 
und Fatigue as they are oblig'd to undergo. But they who lead 
an idle Life, find themſelves very much diſorder'd after eating 
Meats of hard Digeſtion ; whence it may be taken for a gene- 
ral Rule of Diet, with reſpe& to Perſons in Health, that the 
harder the Labour, the harder muſt be the Fuad. For hard 
Meats, which are not eafily converted into 72 Chyle, add 
Weight and Inertneſs to a Body at Reſt: And ſince Reſt is ne- 
ceſſary in Wounds, ſuch Foods will not, in that Circumſtance, 
admit of a good Digeſtion, and due Aſſimilation, which latter is 
abſolutely requir'd, in order to the Regeneration and Reſtora- 
tion of the loſt Subſtance in the Wound, But here ſome Al- 
lowance is always to be made for Cuſtom, ſince they who have 
all their Life-time been accuſtom'd to ſuch hard Meats, cannot, 
without Difficulty, be brought to live on lighter Foods, 

The Fleſh of Animals and Fiſhes, harden'd with Salt, or in 
the Smoak, or dried in the Air, are far more difficult to be 
converted into good Chyle and Blood, than if they were freſh 
and new; but tat Things are moſt prejudicial in this Caſe, as 
being always very difficult of Digeſtion, and being long retain'd 
in the Body, contract a very bad ſort of rancid Acrimony. If a 


weak Perſon eats gn, fo Bacon at Dinner, he will be ſub- 


- jeR, in the Evening, to EruCtations of a fat Oil, which burns 
the Fauces, and, being thrown into the Fire, kindles up a 
Flame ; ſo long is this pinguious Subſtance retain'd in the Sto- 
mach undigeſted; and, tho' fluid, is not tranſmitted thro? the 
Pylorus. 
ow and particularly of the Livers of Fiſhes ; in which there 
is ſuch a Redundance of Oil, that it may be expreſſed pure : 
And tho' this mild kind of Oil be extremely grateful to the Pa- 
late, it is very ſpeedily converted into a very noxious rancid Mat- 
ter. Hence a ſkilful Surgeon will know whether his Patient has 
indulg'd himſelf in ſuch Food, by an immediate Alteration in 
the Wound for the worſe ; For the oleous Particles, being con- 
vey'd to the Wound, there obſtruct the Capillaries, and, being 
render'd more acrid by Settlement and Heat, excite an Inflam- 
mation difficult to be refolv*d. And becauſe this oily Matter 
very much abounds in many Fiſhes, whoſe external Superficies 
is defended by its Tranſudation, and their Bodies ſecur d from 
DiMuence and  Maceration in the Water in which they live; 
hence Birds which feed on Fiſh are difficult of Digeſtion. For 
tho' Aliments receiv'd are, by the natural Functions, converted 
into the Nature of the Receiver, yet there often remains ſome- 
thing of its former (Qualities ; whence we obſerve ſuch different 
Taftes in the Fleſh of Animals, according to the Variety of 
Foods in which they live. Ducks, Geeſe, and the like Birds, 
if they live only on Fiſhes, their Fleſh will have the nidorous 
and ungrateful Smell of Fiſhz and tame Hares, fed upon Cab- 
bage-leaves, will have an abominable Feetor at the Table: The 
Patient, therefore, is directed to abſtain from ſuch Foods, 
» I 


* 


he ſame is true of fat Fiſhes, as Eels, Salmon, and 


vos -- 


Again; all the groffer Kinds of leguminous Foods, of Pulſe, 


crude, farinaceous Vegetables, generate a viſcid Chyle,whoſe 
Viſcidneſs, by hard Labour and Exerciſe, may be ſubdu'd ; but 


in Perfons at Reſt 1 ve of numerous Diſorders, 

And, in 9 7 Place, Eggs, tho? juſtly recoꝶimended as an 
Aliment proper for reſtoring weak Bodies, if they are recent, 
and dlluted in Broths, and efpecially their Whites ; yet as they 


are ſubject to Putrefaction, are, in ſuch Caſes, ſparingly to be 
uſed ; but if they are harden'd by Boiling, they are obſerv'd to 
be difficiilt enough of Concoction. apy 


To the due Cure of Wounds are conducive ſuch Medicines 
as remove the Impediments to Conſolidation, and are generally 
exhibited in the Form of a Decoction. Theſe Medicines are 
various, according to the Variety of the Impediments which 
are to be remov d; for none will ſuit all Cafes, | 


We have hitherto treated of ſuch things as are to be obſerved 
in a Regimen of Diet for Wounds, to the end that good Li- 
ron, being donvey'd through ſound Veſſels, to the wounded 

arts, may procure a Reſtoration of the loſt Subſtance. - But 
the wounded Perſon was thete ſuppoſed to be healthful in other 
reſpects; and, therefore, if there be either in the Body of the 
Perſon affected, or in the wounded Part itſelf, any corporeal 
Circumſtance which proves an Obſtacle to a Regeneration of 
the loſt Subſtance, it is to be removed, an therefore, is 
to be made about this Impediment, whether it be ſeated in the 
Fluids or Solids, 'or in both ; whether it lies in the Wound it- 
ſelf, or in ſuch things as ate cohvey'd to the Wound by means 
of the Circulation ; or, whether the Humours by too impetu- 
ous, or too remiſs a Conflux to the Part, diſturb or hinder a 
Regeneration. Since, thereſore, the Nature of ſuch an Im- 
pediment may be ſo various, and even fo far, that the Conſoli- 
dation of a Wound may be impeded by oppoſite Cauſes, it 
Cy appears, that there can be no ſuch thing as an univerſal 

emedy, and that they are vain Boaſters who pretend to it. 
Helmont, under a falſe Perſuaſion that Pus was generated in a 
Wound by an Acid, would have every vulnerary Potion contain 
an occult Alcali, and that of the volatile Kind. Blas huma- 
num, No: 53. Others cry up their own Noſtrums; and hence 
it is that we are over-ſtock'd with ſuch a Variety of celebrated 
Formulz of vulnerary Decoctions. But let there be only a 
juſt Motion of good and laudable Fluids through the Veſſels to 
the Wound, and the thing is done which was required. The 
Art of Medicine, therefore, can do no more than remove or 
correct an Impediment, when it is known, by proper Remedies : 
And this is the full Extent of its Power ; all the reſt of the 
Work is perform'd by Nature. But thoſe vulnerary Remedies 
were generally prepared in the Form of Decoctions, becauſe by 
this means the Virtue of the Medicines diluted with Water 
might conveniently mix with the Blood, and be equally diſtri- 
buted through the' whole Body. The various Sorts of Medi- 
cines required in theſe Decoctions are compriſed under the fol- 
lowing Heads: ; 

For this Reaſon they are choſen, as the Nature of the 
Caſe requires, out of Attenuants, Inſpiſſants, Mitigants, or 
Stimulants, ſuch as are endued with a ſingular Virtue of 
correcting the contrary Quality, Aperitives, Laxatives, 
== Aftringents, and conſequently oftentimes out of Oppo- 
1tCS, * 


Attenuants : If it appears by Obſervation of Signs, that the 
Impediment to the Cure depends on too great a Spiſſitude of 
the Humours, which incommodes their Course through the 
Veſſels, it is plain, that the proper Vulneraries in this Caſe, are 
all ſuch Remedies as divide and attenuate the Humours to ſuch 
a Degree as to facilitate their Paſſage through thoſe Veſlels, in 
which, by the Laws of Health, they are to low. It has been 
demonſtrated under the Article OgsrT RU cio, that this Immea- 
bility, or Incapacity of Circulation of the Fluids, may proceed 
from various Cauſes, for which ſeveral Remedies are recom- 
mended under the fame Article, by which theſe Cauſes may be 
removed or corrected. Rane again ariſes a vaſt Variety of 
vulnerary Medicines with regard only to their Way of Action 
by Attenuation. For quite other Remedies are required for at- 
tenuating an inflammatory Spiſſitude, than what are adapted to 
an atrabilious Tenacity, or cold glutinous Lentor of the Hu- 
mours, by which they are incapacitated for Circulation. The 
oa ng vulnerary Decoction and Drink are of an attenuating 

irtue: 


Take of the Leaves of Spurge-laurel, Male Speedwell, Rue, 
each one Handſul and an half; Root of Avens, one Qunce ; 
Flowers of the Leſſer Centaury, two Pugils : Boil them 
in three Pints of Water, and with it mix Salt of Carduus 
Benedictus, one Dram; Syrup of the Five opening * — 

ee 


55 Day. . 


. 


khree Ounces. The Doſe is four Ounces, four times in 
a Day, warm. 1 * 


Inſpiſſants.] In too great a Thinneſs, or aqueous Languor of 
the Fluids, inſpiſſating Remedies take place. But this Thin- 
neſs of the Humours is either attended with an Acrimony, as 
it often happens in the Scurvy, where the thin and acrid Blood is 
frequently extravaſated from the Capillary Veſſels, and forms 
ſcorbutic Ecchymoſes, [See Eccyymosis.] and in this Caſe 
very ſoft and glutinous Inviſcants are required; or elſe this Te- 
nuity and IncompaQneſs of the Humours is owing to the 
Weakneſs of the Veſſels, and their not acting with ſufficient 
Force upon the contained Fluids; and then the proper Reme- 
dies are all ſuch vulnerary Inſpiſſants as augment the Force of 
the Veſſels; and of theſe we have treated under the Article 
FrßRA. And hence it appears, alſo, that oppoſite Remedies 
are recommended under the ſame Head, Inſpiſſants; for ſuch 
Medicines as are proper in the former Caſe, would be very pre- 
judicial in this laſt. The followibg is a vulnerary inſpiſſating 
Drink: 


Take of Orpine, Conſolida major & minor, Mallow, Pellitory 
of the Wall, each one Handful: Boil them in three Pints 
of Water, and mix with it two Ounces of Syrup of Marſh- 
mallows. The Doſe is four Ounces warm four times in 


a Day. 


AMitigants.] Theſe are ſuch Remedies as by their ſoft and 
particularly oily Particles, involve and obtund all the acrid 
Corpuſcles in ſuch a. manner as to render them unactive. 
Hence the Medicines here meant, are not ſuch as are in- 
dued with a ſingular Quality oppoſite to a certain kind of 
Acrimony, but ſuch as by a ſoft Viſcidity obvolve, or envelope 
and mitigate all manner of acrid Particles. Such eſpecially are 
all thoſe —— which the Shops call Emollients, which miti- 

ate the Acrimony of the Fluids, and ſoften and lubricate the 
olid Parts of. the Body. 7 

A vulnerary mitigating Drink: 


Take of Seeds of White Poppies bruiſed, three Ounces ; 

Flowers of Mullein, two Ounces ; Leaves of Bugle, two 

— Handfuls ; Root of .Scorzonera, two Ounces; 3 of 
Liquorice, an Ounce : Boil them in three Pints of Water. 
The Doſe is four Ounces warm four times in a Day. 


Exciting Remedies, or Stimulants.) When the vital Forces 
are in a languiſhing State, and a Coldneſs, Inertneſs, Paleneſs, 
and a mucous State of the Humours are predominant, without 
Signs of an attending Acrimony, then all ſuch Medicines as by 
a grateful aromatic Stimulus increaſe and quicken a languiſhing 

otion, are proper to be adviſed ; of which Nature are Aroma- 
tics, Wiine, and the like. | 


A vulnerary ſtimulating Drink: 


Take Roots of Maſterwort, and Swallow-wort, each one 
Ounce; Leaves of Rue, Scordium, each one Handful ; 
Seeds of Burdock bruiſed, ten Drams ; Seeds of Carda- 
mom bruiſed, four Drams; Flowers of Lavender, and 

the Leſſer — each two Ounces: Boil in three 


, FPints of Water, and exhibit four Ounces warm four times 


* a Day. 


Such as are endued with a. ſingular Virtue of correfing a con- 
trary Quality.] This Diſorder muſt firſt be known and diſco- 
vered, before we can fix on an oppoſite Remedy endued with 

a Property; and the Fault here muſt lie either in the 


this ft | 
_ Solids or Fluids, or in both. As to the Solids, the Diſorder 


may conſiſt in their too great or little Coheſion ; for Remedies 
in theſe Caſes, conſult the Article FiBRA. py 


f Volnerary Drinks endued with a ſingular Virtue of cor- 
raue oppoſite Quality: 
9 


or a CorreQive of a glutinous Quality, ſee the At- | 


tenuating Drink preſcribed above. 
2. For a peccant Acid: 


Take of Muſtard- ſeed, half an Ounce; Root of wild Radiſh, 
Leaves of Hedge - muſtard, and Creſſes, each two Ounces: 
Give them a flight Boiling in two Pints of Water, cover- 

ing the Veſſel. The Doſe is two Ounces four times in a. 


3. For an Aleali: 


Take of the Root of ſha 
Leaves of Sorrel, two 


inted Dock, two Ounces ; 
fuls ; Root of Mood - ſorrel, 


Snakeweed, and the like, with a moderate Addition of 


one Ounee ; F lowers of 1 e, twelve Drams ; Boll 


them lightly in two Pintz of Water, and cahibit as the 
preceding. | 


4. For a peccant oleous Quality: 


Take of Tamarinds, two Ounces ; Cryſtal of Tartar, fit 
Drams ; Roots of Graſs, five Qunces : Boil in two Pints 

of Water, and with the ſtrained Liquor mix two Qunces 
of Rob of Elder; exhibit as before. 


Aperitives.] By this Name are called all thoſe Remedies which 
romote a free Circulation through all the Veſſels; for which 
urpoſe are required a due Mobility of the Fluids, and a juſt 

Aperture of the Veſſels. Medicines for theſe Effects are, alſo, 

various, as they are adapted either to the Diſeaſes of the Solids 

or the Fluids, which obſtruct the free Paſſage of the Humours 
through the Veſſels. 
Laxatives, Aftringents,] Either of theſe will be found neceſs 
ſary with regard to the undue Meaſure of Strength or Weakneſs 
in the ſolid Parts, 
From the Premiſes it appears, that there is no ſuch thing as 

a 8 Remedy, which is of Virtue ſufficient for removing 

all theſe Impediments; but that there ate particular Medicines 

accommodated to each Caſe, = 


In our Choice of theſe Medicines we are directed by the 
Nature of the Diſeaſe, and the general Titles of the Medi- 
cines, under the two foregoing Aphoriſms, 


When we are acquainted with the Age, Sex, Temperament, 
and Way of Life, of the Patient or wounded Perſon, and the 
Diſeaſes which may have preceded, or now attend the Wound, 
we thence ſurniſh ourſelves with Indications of what ought to 
be done, and by what Remedies, To illuſtrate the Matter by an 
Example : If a Perſon of a cloſe Contexture of the Solids, and 
an atrabilious Tenacity of Blood, happens to be wounded; the 
Wound will be dry, and not diſcharge good Pus; and if it be 
in the Summer-ſeaſon, the Patient very hot and thirſty, and 
makes but little Urine, and that high-coloured, and of a 
rank Smell, in that Caſe Decoctions of Avens, Borage, * 9g 
and the like remarkably mollifying and demulcent Herbs in 
Whey, or pure Water, with an Addition of Syrup of Violets, 
Juice of Lemons, Rob of Elder, or the like, drank in good 
Quantities, with an Application of warm Cloths. dipt in the 


like emollient Decoctions to the wounded Part, will in a ſhort 


time change the State of the Wound, the Dryneſs will be cor- 
rected, the diluted Humours will take their free Courſe thro“ 
the relaxed Veſſels, and the Wound will be happily cicatrized. 
But if another Perſon happens to be wounded in the Winter- 
time, who is of a pale and cold Complexion, and appears all 
over bloated from a lax Contexture of the Solids, and a mucous 


Coldneſs and Inactivity of the Humours, and has beſides lived 


an idle Life, his Wound will appear pale, cold, and ſomewhat 
ſwelled, and will continue in the ſame State without much Al- 
teration. If the Patient in this Caſe be treated in the ſame 
Manner as the other wounded Perſon, he would become much 
worſe, both as to his Wound, and the Condition of his 
whole Body. But if, on the contrary, you tteat him with 
Infuſions, or ſmall Decoctions of the Roots of Avens, 
Maſterwort, Elecampane, Angelica, Contrayerva, Virginian 
he will in a few Hours begin to be heated, and to ſweat ; and 
the Colour of his Wound will be changed from pale to red, 
and a new Liſe, as it were, will return into the flaccid Parts, 
the loſt Subſtance will be regenerated, and the Wound will be 
conſolidated, If the wounded Perſon be very hot and feveriſh, 
after Veneſection adminiſtered, Decoctions of Tamarinds, Sor- 
rel, and the like, will be of Service. But where we cannot 
attain to ſo clear a Knowledge of the latent Impediment, and 


the vital Forces are in a * firm State, and capable of put- 
u 


ting in Motion a large Quantity of ſuch Decoctions, in this 
Cafe we exhibit Decoctions of China Root, Sarſaparilla, Scorzo- 
nera, Skirrets, and the like ; for theſe are Remedies which dis 
lute, attenuate, diſſolve without Violence, relax and open the 
Veſſels, and by that means cauſe a juſt and equable Circulation, 
and a plentiful Elimination, by way of Urine and Sweat, of 
many Corpuſcles, which by their Stay would be very news 
to the Body; this is all that can be done in the preſent Circum- 


A dry and moderately warm Temperature of the Air, ſrge 
from ' putrid Exhalations, and frequently renewed, is alwa) s 
When Multitudes of wounded Perſons lie fick together in 


Hoſpitals, in one Room, the Alf is filled with putrid Exbala- 
„0 SC | tions 


VUL 


tions, whence the Sick are very much incommoded, and many 


of them die, who might otherwiſe have been ſaved ; for which 


Reaſon thoſe Places ought frequently to be aired by opening the 
Windows, that freſh Air may be admitted, and the putrid 
Vipours diſſipated. Suffumigations are much recommended for 
this Purpoſe ; but freſh Air is more comfortable to the Patients. 
But a Want of freſh Air is moſt of all prejudicial in Wounds 
of the Head, as we are taught by Obſervation, Moreover ſuch 
a 'Femperature of the Air is required, as is qualified for chear- 
ing and refreſhing the Patient by its mild, and, as it were, ver- 
nal Warmth, Yor a cold Air is always hurtful to Wounds ; 
for the Parts which are ſtript of their Integuments by the Wound, 
are immediately ſenſible of the Cold, to which they are unac- 
cuſtomed, and are very much incommoded by it. Hence it is 
that we are told by Hippocrates, 5 Aph. 20. that Cold is 
«© biting to Ulcers, hardens the Skin, excites Pain without 
«© Suppuration, and produces Blackneſſes, feveriſh Rigors, Con- 
66 l and a 'T'ctanos. ” But beſides a Warmth, a Dry- 
neſs of the Air is, alſo, required, ſince an hot and moiſt Air is 
very much diſpoſed to PutrefaCtion ; for in ſuch a Seaſon the 
Fleth of ſlaughtered Beaſts is ſoon corrupted, and diſſolves into 
a putrid Sanies. We know indeed how to procure a Tempera- 
ture of the Air by artificial Means, in what manner we pleaſe, 
according to the Exigencies.of the wounded Patients; for by 
kindling a good Fire, particularly of aromatic Woods, we di- 
miniſh the Cold of the Air, and correct its Humidity, If the 
| Seaſon be too hot and dry, by ſprinkling the Floor ſeveral times 
in a Day with cold Water, or ſtrewing the ſame with the green 
and r e, of the Elder, Lime, or Willow- 

trees, dipt in Water, we ag abt a very grateful Refrige- 
ration of the Air, Such a Temperature of the Air, as the 
preſent Exigence requires, is demonſtrated by the Thermometer 
and Hygrometer, | } 


The Belly is to be kept ſoluble 


by the Uſe of Emollients, 
Laxatives, and Eccoprotics, | 
We ſpeak not here of ſuch Medicines as cauſe an Evacuation 
of the Belly or Inteſtines in a violent manner, for this is not 
the thing here required ; but the Intention to be anſwered is, 
that the Patient may go to Stool without much forcing and 
ſtraining himſelf, For we ſee Perſons who diſcharge their hard 
Fæces with great Difficulty, hold their Breath with ftrong 
Efforts, and have their Faces ſtrained and red, and ſometimes 
even livid. By ſuch Efforts an Hemorrhage may poſſibly return 
to the Wound, and thoſe Parts which began to unite in a Coa- 
lition be again dilacerated, eſpecially if the Wound be inflicted 
on the Parts near the Anus, Hence it is prudently ordered, 
that ſuch Patients as on account of extracting the Stone, or for 
a Fiſtula in Ano, are to have a Wound inflicted on thoſe Parts, 
ſhould, ſome Days before the Operation, have their large In- 
reſtines evacuated by ſome gentle Cathartic and Clyſters, fo 
that no Faces may remain; after which, for ſome time, they 
are allowed nothing but Broth of Fleſh, ſufficient to ſuſtain Life, 
but ſcarce leaving any Faces in the Inteſtines ; ſo that after the 
Operation is performed, they can live for a long time commo- 
diouſly enough without going to Stool. Hence we are told by 
Hippocrates, Lib. 1. de Morb. that Coſtiveneſs is bad for a 
wounded Perſon. 

The Belly is evacuated without much Straining, if the Fæces 
be ſoft, and the inteſtinal Tube ſufficiently lubricous to admit an 
eaſy Deſcent of the Fæces. Hence it is, that, in lean and ſlen- 
der Bodies, the Belly is often coſtive; for in ſuch Subjects every 
thing that is ſoluble in the Fæces is exhauſted by the ſtrong 
Force of the Inteſtines, whence they become very dry, com- 
pact, and hard; and at the ſame time the Inteſtines, for want 
of being ſufficiently lin'd with a ſoft ſmectic Matter, afford but 
a difficult Paſſage for the Fæces. For this Reaſon, very fat 
Broths, very ſoft Greens, emollient Decoctions, and mild ex- 
proſſed Oils, b mollifyin the Fæces, and lubricating the Paſ- 
fages, will anſwer this Randes The like Subſtances in- 
jected in Form of Clyſters have the ſame Effect, and are of 

rticular Service in Adheſions of the hard Fxces to the laſt 
Nr or near the Anus ; for, in that Caſe, they give imme · 
diate Relief; Whereas other Exhibitions require a longer Time 
for their Conveyance to the affected Places. And it is often to 
be ſear d, that a ſudden Teneſmus, or Defire of going to Stool, 
being excited, the wounded Perſon will be obliged to ſtrain hard, 
and make ſtrong Efforts, for the Excretion of the indurated 


Faces. 


"EncoltiEnT RemEevits, for the Purpo/e aforeſaid, are, 
1. Fat Broths, of freſh it Bees. Re 
2. Mollifying Greens boiled in Broth, a Catalogue of which 
Et ant ning Drinks and Clyſter, ſpecified 
3. Emollient moiſtening Dri ers, iked 
b under the aforeſaid Article. F = | 


4 Oils, eſpeci | ſuch as are expreſſed and recent icu- 
larly Ol wet Almonds, and Oil of Olives. 224 


Laxatives are almoſt the ſame as Emollients. Ty 

After the Exhibition of theſe emollient and lubricating Sub- 
ſtances, or, as it is often practiſed, in Conjunction with them, 
are given ſuch Things as, by their gentle Stimulus, promote the 
Excretion of the abdominal Fæces, without diſturbing the 
Body, or rendering the Excrements liquid : For after taking 
Purgartives, the Belly is always obſerved to be bound. But ſuch 
Medicines as are for our Purpoſe, are called Eccoprotica [ſee that 
Article], Eccoprotics, becauſe they only expel the groſs Fæces 
contained in the Inteſtines. 3 | 


EccoPRoTics are, 
1. Ripe, Summer, acido-dulcid, pulpous, and ſucculent 
Fruits; particularly Winter-cherries, Berries of Elder 
and Dwart-elder, Figs, all Sorts of Garden-cherries, 
Cloudberries, Berries of the Stone-bramble, Strawberries, 
Jujubes, Apricots and Peaches of the common Sort, white 
and blue Garden-plums, Damaſk Prunes, common 
Prunes, Prunellas, and red Plums, white, black, and red 
Currants, Blackberries, white and red Raſpberries, Se- 
beſtens, Tamarinds, all Kinds of Grapes, Craneberries, 
and Gooſberries. | 
2. The recent Juices and Muſts of theſe Fruits. | 
3- Caſſia, two Ounces ; Manna, two Ounces ; Tamarinds, 
two Ounces; Pulp of Tamarinds, two Ounces ; Juice of 
le Roſes, one Ounce; roſated Aloes, fix Grains; Rai- + 
Em, four Ounces; Galbanum, half a Scruple; Roots of 
Polypody of the Oak, an Ounce and an half; Rhubarb, 
a Schuple and an half; Infuſion of Rhubarb, one Dram; 
Syrup of Marſhmallows, three Ounces ; Syrup of SUCCory 
with Rhubarb, one Ounce and an half; Syrup of Fumi- 
tory, two Ounces; ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, one Ounce 
ar” an half ; ſimple oP of Violets, two Ounces ; ſim- 
20 ee diluted in Water, two Ounces ; Pilulæ Rui, 
1X rams, ; 2 | 8 


Whether the Remedies above-mentioned are really Fccopro- 
tics, that is, Evacuators merely of the abdominal Fzces, in the 
ſtri Senſe of the Word, ſeems a pn ; for all of them, 
exhibited in a large Doſe, purge the Fluids by Stool, Thus the 
recent Juices of Summer Fruits, and the Muſts made of them, 
Manna, Caffia, Honey, Tamarinds, taken in large Quantities, 
or repeated Doſes, not only cauſe a Diſcharge of the abdominal 
Fæces, or Contents of the Inteſtines, but moſt effectually fuſe 
the Humours, and evacuate them by Stool ; and ſuch Medicines 
are properly called Cathartics. The antient Phyſicians made a 
juſt Diſtinction in this Caſe; for e was of Opinion, 
that Cathartics cauſed a Colliquation of the Body [vii ue 78 
Jaye], and then evacuated the colliquated Matter, which 
exiſted not before. Galen, de Natural. Fac, Lib. 1. Cap. 
13. And Theſalus, as appears from his own Words cited 
by Galen, Lib. adverſus Julian. Cap. 8. concludes, that Matter 
was converted into Corruption by the purging Medicine, and 
then excreted either upwards by Vomit, or downwards by 
Stool; and proves the fame by an Inſtance of an Athleta, 
of a good Habit of Body, in which all things were diſ- 
poſed according to Nature; and yet, after a Cathartic exhibited, 
the fame Perſon voided very corrupt Matter by Stool, which 
doubtleſs in ſo ſound and robuſt a Body, did not exiſt before. 
Galen, who believed that Cathartics attracted things in the fame 
State as they were pre-exiſtent in the Body, is very earneft in 
his Invectives againſt” this Opinion; but his Arguments ſeem | 
not fatisfaftory. Certain it is, that Scammony, given to the 
ſoundeſt Perſon, fuſes the Blood into a putrid Water, which is 
evacuated by Stool; and the whole Body may be quite emaciated 
by its repeated Uſe ; ſo that the Paleneſs, the collapſed Veſſels, - 
and the Decay of Strength, are a ſufficient Proof, that there 
was no Evacuation of corrupt Matter which was pre- exiſtent, 
but that the good Humours were corrupted by the virulent 
Force of the Medicine, and diſc from the Body. A 

Since, therefore, all thoſe Medicines which have the Name of 
Eccoprotics, when given in large Quantities, have a cathartic 
Virtue ; and ſince Numbers of Cathartics, exhibited in ſmall 
Doſes, only irritate, by a gentle Stimulus, in ſuch a manner 
as to procure an Expulſion of the Faces contained in the In- 
teſtines alone, it appears, that this Effect may be obtained, if 
both the one and the other be exhibited only in ſmall Doſes, ſo 
as to cauſe no great Diſturbance in the Roos nor induce any 
conſiderable Alteration in the Humours, but only keep the 
Belly in a ſoluble State, which is the ſole Intention to be an- 


ſwered in this Caſe. | 


Hippocrates, alſo, carefully diſtinguiſhed an Evacuation of 
the Faces: alone from Purgation in his Book of Progneſtics, 


where, aftet he had treated of the Matter diſcharged by ws 
3 


hs k * 2 * 
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he ſays, © For whatever in theſe Places ceaſe not upon Expecto- 
«« ration, nor a [ava o of the abdominal Fæces, [Tegs v 


«« Ti's Aenne ixxorpwrr | nor Phlebotomy, nor Diet, nor Pur- 
« cations [74944x51es5 ], will be ſure to excite a Suppuration. 


Sleep is to be procured by Anodynes, moiſt Food, and 


Narcotics. | 


Nature has but one Way to repair the Waſte, or Defect, of 


that very ſubtile Fluid, I mean the Spirits, and that is, by main- 


taining only a vital Motion during a total Ceſſation of animal 
Motion, or, in other Words, by a quiet Sleep. When a Per- 
ſon is fatigued with hard Labour, or ſpent with Meditation, 
and makes a Repaſt on very wholſome Food, unleſs. at the 
ſame time he refreſhes his Body with gentle Sleep, he will find 
himſelf oppreſſed with a Dulneſs of Spirits, and an Heavineſs 
of Body. But after a good and quiet Reſt by Sleep, what an 
Agility of Body, and what a Serenity of Mind, immediately 
ſucceeds ! and what a Clearneſs and Perſpicuity of Thought 
and Apprehenſion does the Student experience, when he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to his Morning Meditations, after a full and 
quiet Night's Sleep ! Hence, though by an Ingeſtion of Meat 
and Drink, we are able to reſtore what, by the eſtabliſhed Laws 
of Life and Health, is daily loſt from the Body, yet Sleep is the 
principal Time for the Accompliſhment of this End, and for 
rendering the Aliment fit to ſucceed in the Room of the loſt 
- Subſtance. For a ſtronger Reſpiration with a more potent and 
equable Action of the Heart and Arteries in the time of Sleep, 
perfects and diſpoſes all the Humoursin ſuch a manner as to render 
them extremely well qualified for reſtoring what was loſt, whilſt 
the changing, applying, and conſolidating Cauſes, act with ſo 
Treat Liberty. is was perhaps meant by Hippocrates, de 
1 where he ſays, „For the Soul is waking, and 
« ſince it is employed in miniſtering Supplies to the Bod » has 
<« no Leiſure for itſelf, but furniſhes Recruits for every Part of 
<« the Body, particularly the Senſes of Seeing, Hearing, Feel- 
« ing; for Walking, Acting, and all bodily Motions are accom- 
% panied with Cogitation ; but is not employ d about itſelf. 
« And when the Body is at Reſt, the Soul is in Motion; and 
<« extending itſelf into the ſeveral Parts of the Body, has the 
« Government of them as of its own Houſe, and diſcharges 
„ itſelf all the Actions of the Body. Hence it ap 

how pernicious long Watching is to wounded Perſons, and 
how neceſſary Sleep is to the Regeneration of the loſt Subſtance, 
and the Conſolidation of the Wound. If Sleep, therefore, be 
wanting, it is tobe procured by means of Anodynes which re- 
move Pain; for V atchings, eſpecially in wounded Perſons, 
proceed from Moleſtation by Pain, though anxious Cares, or 
violent Paſſions of the Mind, may produce the ſame Effect. 
But Remedies which remove Pain operate three different Ways; 


for they act either by removing the corporeal Cauſe which 


makes ſuch an Alteration in the Body, as to occaſion in the 
Mind that troubleſome Perception called Pain; or by effecting 
ſuch a Diſpoſition in the Part of the Body to which the dolorific 
Cauſe is apply'd, that it can either not at all, or but weak- 
ly be affected by it; or, in the laſt place, though the Cauſe 
of the Pain be not removed, and the Condition of the Part 
affected remains unaltered, they operate, however, by taking off 
the Senſe of the Pain. Thus, for Inſtance, when a Part un- 
der an Inflammation is pained, the Cauſe of the Pain is an 
inflammatory Blood, which, on account of its Denſeneſs, is 
incapacitated for Circulation, and ſticks in the Veſlels, and 
by the Impetus of the vital Liquid preſſes with great 
| Forts upon the obſtructed Veſlels, Every thing, therefore, 
which is capable of rendering the impacted Blood moveable in 
ſuch a manner as that it may flow with a free Current rough 
the obſtructed Veſſels, will remove the Pain by removing the 
Cauſe. But if by an Application of very ſoft Cataplaſms, or 
Fomentations, the ſolid Parts are relaxed to ſuch a aa as 
eaſily to give Way to the diſtending Cauſes without 3 a 
Rupture, though there remains-the ſame inflammatory Denſe- 
"neſs of the Blood, and the ſame protruſive Impetus of the 
vital Liquid, yet the Pain will either ceaſe, or at leaſt be very 
much diminiſhed. And, in the laſt Caſe, when neither of the 
former Effects is produced, but the Cauſe of the Pain remains, 
and the Condition of the Part affected continues the ſame, yet 
let there be exhibited a Grain or two of Opium to a Patient 
not accuſtomed to it, and all Senſe of the Pain will ceaſe, tho 
the exciting Cauſe continues to act. Hence all Remedies which 
one ar other of theſe three Ways are the Means of removing 
Pain, ought to be called Anodynes. But eſtabliſhed Cuſtom has 
now appropriated that Name to ſuch Medicines as either re- 
move the Cause of Pain, or cauſe ſuch an Alteration in the 
pained Part that it ſhall not be affected, or at leaſt in a very 
light meaſure, by the ſame Cauſe, And as for thoſe Remedies 


. 


which only take away the Senſe of Pain, without affecting an 
Mutation either in the Cauſe of the Pain, or in the Part at- 
fected, they are called Narcotics, that k, Stupefuctiuer. In formet 
times, however, ſtupefactive Remedies were called Fnedynes ; 
for Caelixe Aurelianus, treating of the Tooth-ach, ſays, that 
Many of the antient Phyſicians at the time of the Paroxyſm, 
<< preſcribed the Application of ſuch Medicines as the Greeks 
«© called Anodynes, and which we may call Remevers of the Pain, 
<* which, as they are to be uſed in the Night-time, remove the 
<« Senſe of Pain, but not the Pain itſelf, ** And Celſus, in 
Lib. 5. Cap. 2 + tells us, that Thoſe Medicines are called 
„ Anodynes, which, by Sleep, alleviate Pain ; but that it is 
«c wrong ever to uſe ſuch Medicines, unleſs abſolute Neceſ- 
& ſity for it. 

Beſides, the Cauſes of Pain in a Wound are, the Diſtraction 
of the Parts as yet » Whilſt the Lips of the Wound are 


retracted; the Tenſion of the nervous Fibres from a Retrac- 


tion of large divided Trunks, which, alſo, draw the ſmall la- 
teral Nerves ; or, a Diſtraction of the F ibres which remain 
entire, when tenſe Nerves are half divided or punctured: An 
inflammatory Tumor of the Bottom and Lips of the Wounds, 
and the Acrimony of the Humours diſcharged into the Cavity 
of the Wound, and irritating the raw Parts. Anodynes, there; 
fore, are all thoſe Medicines which by diluting, relaxing, moiſt- 
ening, correcting, or obtunding Acrimony, and reſolvi 


2 Tumors, remove the Cauſe of the Pain; or ſo 


change the Part affected, as that it is not by the Cauſe of the 
Pain fo ſtimulated, as to excite in the Mind the ungrateful 
Perception called Pain. 5 = 


ANODYNES are, 
1. Diluents. | 
2. Laxatives. | 
3- Moiſtening Subſtances ; for all which, ſee FiBRA. 1 
4. Correctors of Acrimony. 
5. Such as reſolve diſtending Tumors. See FiBRA. 


As for a maiſtening Diet; all farinaceous Seeds bruiſed may, 
by a ſtrong Preſſure, yield a large Quantity of Oil; and 
ſame Seeds, when triturated with Water, yield Emulſions, in 
which the mild Quality of the Oil remains, without any Dread 
of a rancid Corruption. From theſe, therefore, ot DecoCtions 
of ſuch farinaceous Seeds with Water, Milk, or Broth, we 
have a moiſtening Diet in which Water ptedominates, but ſo 


adheres to the farinaceous Lentor of the Seeds, that it does not 


eaſily ſlip out of the Body, but remains long in it, Such Food, 
E in, alleviates the moſt obſtinate Pains, by relax- 
ng the Solids, and rendering the Quality of all the Humours 
mild. 

As for Narcotics; if the Pain neither remits, nor yields to 
the preceding Medicines, or is ſo intenſe that it cannot be borne 
without great Injury, till the Cauſe of the Pain is remov'd ; then 
there are ſuch Medicines as, without removing the Cauſe of the 
Pain, deſtroy the Senſe of it in the Mind: For the high 
Cauſe of Pain may be lodg'd in the Body, without any Senſe 
Pain in the Mind ; as is obvious in apopleCtic Patients, who are 
not ſenſible of the Application of live Fire to any Part of their 
Bodies. There are many Subſtances of a narcotic Quality, 
ſuch as Henbane, Nightſhade, Dutroy, and many others; 
but the Uſe of all theſe is ſuſpected, eſpecially if exhibited in- 
ternally ; becauſe they greatly diſturb the Operations of the 
Mind. The Uſe of Poppies is, by numberleſs Experiments 
found to be far ſafer. As the European Poppics are of ſma 
Efficacy, a pretty large Doſe of them muſt be exhibited. The 
Juice of the Afiatic Poppy, known in the Shops by the Name 


of Opium, if exhibited prudently, and in a due Quantity, ex- 


cellently ſooths Pain; which, however, it its Cauſe is not re- 
moy'd, will return a few Hours after, when the Efficacy of the 
Medicine ceaſes. Galen, in Method. Medend. Lib. 12. Cap. 8. 
tells us, that Opium proves hurtful, by its cold Intemperature. 
Many others have embraced the ſame Opinion, and for that 
Reaſon have either uſed it with great Terror, mixing it with the 
hotteſt Subſtances, in order to correct this formidable Cold- 
neſs, or abſolutely condemn'd it as a deleterious Subſtance, 
The Perſon who has once taſted the hot Bitterneſs of Opium, 
will eaſily believe that a cold Quality is unjuſtly aſcrib'd to 
Opium ; but this excellent Medicine has long been = 6 with 
this Mark of Infamy ; ſo that many Phyſicians have not only 
rejected, but even 4 the Uſe of it. A great Part of the 
Fame and Reputation Pgracelſus acquir'd was owing to the 
ſurpriſing Cures he perform'd by his Laudanum. The Inhabit- 
ants of Ajia, eſpecially ſuch of them as are by their Religion 
debarred from the Uſe of Wine, daily uſe large Quantities of 

ium, without any Injury: They, alſo, who moſt condemn 

aum, uſe it, without any Dread, in the grand officinal Com- 


politions, as the Theriaca, Mithridate, and Philonium, in all 
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of which there is a large Quantity of Opium: Others, with a 
ſordid View to Intereſt, ſecretly give Opium diſguiſed with other 
Medicines, that they may ſeem, by other 1 to do that 


which is owing to Opium alone. It is true, m i 11 


were once of Opinion, that the medicinal * of Mithri- 
date, the Theriaca, and other Compoſitions of a like Nature, 
did not depend on the concurring Force of all the Ingredients, 
but that, from a certain Union of them all, a new and highly- 
efficacious Medicine was produced: For which Reaſon, they 
recommended old Theriaca, and preferred it to that which was 
newly prepared. Tho' this Opinion ſeems pretty ſpecious, "te 
any Perſon, who conſiders the Matter, will eaſily perceive, that 
there is an hot Quality in theſe grand Compoltions but that 
their principal Virtues depend upon Opium, Mithridate of 
Damocrates, older than any of the reſt, conſiſted of ſo yo 
different Ingredients, that Pliny, in Lib. 29. Cap. 1. faid, 
« Some of the Gods muſt have been Author of ſuch a Fraud, 
« ſince the Craft of Man could never have invented ſuch a 


« Medicine, which diſcovers a ridiculous Oſtentation of Art, 


« and a monſtrous Pretence to Science.” But Andromachus, 
who liv'd under Nero, and was one of his principal Phyſicians, 
retain'd moſt of the Ingredients in the Mithridate of Damo- 
crates, and added ſome others, eſpecially the Fleſh of Vipers, 
and thus made a new Antidote, which, from that Circum- 
ſtance, he call'd Theriaca, He wrote a ſmall Gree Poem, de- 
dicated to Nero, in which he gives a Deſcription of his Theriaca, 
which he calls Y, that is, Tranquil, Nor is this to be 
wonder'd at; for the cunning Andromachus added a third Part 
more of Opium to his Theriaca : So that the Mithridate of Da- 
mocrates began to loſe its Credit, and the Theriaca alone was 
highly extol'd, and has ever ſince retain'd its Reputation: A 
; ſure Proof that Opium was not only daily uſed, but, alſo, pro- 
duc'd ſalutary Effects, even in the Times when it was con- 
demn'd almoſt by all Phyſicians, | | 

All the officinal Preparations from the Flowers, Leaves, and 
Juice of the Poppy, may be ſo exhibited, as only gently to ob- 
tund the Senſes, or, by a larger Doſe, to induce a profound 
Sleep, or, by an unſkilful Uſe of them, a mortal Apoplexy. 
It often happens, that a ſmall Doſe of them alleviates Pain 
without inducing Sleep, but a gentle Eaſe of Body and Mind 
is produced, which cannot be deſcrib'd, even by thoſe who 
have experienc'd it, But this Medicine, tho? exhibited in the 
ſame Quantity, does not produce the ſame Effects on all Pa- 
tients. Whilſt, therefore, a Phyſician is ignorant of the par- 
ticular Conſtitution of the Patient, it is expedient to diſſolve a 
few Grains of Opium in ſome A Vehicle, and give it in 
Spoonfuls every e of an 
alleviated: But the ſame Quantity of Opium exhibited all at 
once, produces a greater Effect than when it is given in ſeparate 
Doſes. They who have often uſed this Remedy, are no longer 
reliev'd by it, unleſs its Quantity is gradually augmented : And 
it is certain, from undeniable Obſervations, that by gradually 
augmenting the Doſe, ſome Perſons have, without any Injury, 
daily taken incredible Quantities of Opium. Narcotics 8 
always attended with this Diſadvantage, that they render the 
Patient coſtive; but this Symptom is eaſily remov'd by a gentle 
Clyſter: Such Medicines, however, externally applied to the 
Part affected, afford great Relief. Hence Cataplaſms and Fo- 


mentations of emollient Herbs, with the Addition of the Leaves 


of Henbane and Garden- poppies, are of great Uſe. | 
Narcotics are ſuch Medicines as blunt the Quickneſs of the 

Senſes ; and are either, 

1. The moſt. mild Paregorics ; ſuch as the bruiſed Sceds of 
white Poppies, two Ounces; t : 

The Syrup, of white Poppy-heads, one Ounce and an half; 
The Syrup of Diacodium, one Ounce and an half; and 
The Syrup of wild Poppy-flowers, three Ounces : 

Of all which various ſafe Medicines may be prepar'd. Thus, 


Far a mild Draught. 


Take of the diſtilled Water of wild Poppy-flowers, three 


Ounces ; of the diſtilled Water of Bean-flowers, one 
Ounce ; of the diſtilled Waters of Peony and Elder- 
flowers, each one Ounce and an half; of the diſtilled 
Water of the Flowers of the-Lime-tree, one Ounce ; and 
of the Syrup of wild Poppy-flowers, one Ounce and an 
half: Mix for a Draught, | 
The ſame, ſomewhat more hypnotic. 
To the former Mixture, inſtead of the Syrup of wild Poppy- 
flowers, add the ſame Quantity of the Syrup of Diacodium, 
or of the Syrup of white Poppy-heads, 


A mild Emulſion may be prepared thus: 


Take of ſweetAlmonds, Pine-kernels, and the Seeds of white 
Poppies, each one Ounce ; and of the diſtilled Water of 


our, till the Senſe of Pain is 


6 


wild Poppy- flowers, a ſufficient Quantity: Make into an 
Emulſion; with ten Ounces of which mix one Ounce of 
the Syrup of wild Poppy - flowers. 


The ſame, alittle more paregoric. 
To the former Emulſion add, inſtead of the Syrup of wild 
Poppy-flowers, the ſame Quantity of the Syrup of Dia- 
codium, or of the Syrup of white 8 Or, 


2. Stronger Narcotics: Thus, 


| For PIL1s. "a | 

Take of the pureſt Opium, two Grains: Make into three 

Pills; of which let the Patient take one for a Doſe, taking 

a ſecond an Hour after, if the firſt produces no Effect; 
and the third after that, if the two firſt prove ineffectual. 


„ For a PowykExR. | 
Take of the pureſt Opium, a little dry, two Grains; and of 
red Coral, and Pearl-ſugar, each half a Dram : Mix into 
a Powder, to be divided into three Doſes ; to be exhibited 

in the ſame manner with the preceding Pills, | 


EY For a PRESERVE, - 

Take of the preceding Powder of Opium, one Doſe ; and of 
Marmalade of Quinces, one Dram : Make into a Bolus ; 
to be uſed and repeated in the fame manner with the 
preceding Preparation. | ; 


| Fier DRors. | 

Take of the beſt Opium dried, one Dram; and of reQified 
_ of Wine, one Ounce : Make into a Tincture; the 
| Doſe of which may be thirty Drops, in two Ounces of 
diſtilled Baum-water, and halt an Ounce of the Syrup of 
wild Poppy-flowers, Or, | ; 
Take of Opium, a little dried, one Dram; and of the Spirit 
of Vinegar, one Ounce: Make into a Tincture; the 
Doſe of which may be thirty Drops, in two Ounces of the 
diſtilled Water of wild Poppy-flowers, and half an Ounce 

of the Syrup of wild Poppy- flowers. 


A hot MixTuRE, 

Take of the Tincture of Opium, prepar'd with rectified Spirit 
of Wine, ſeventy Drops; of the Syrup of white Poppies, 
ſix Drams; and of the diſtilled Waters of Citron and 
Orange-peel, and Cinnamon, each two Ounces: Make 
into a Mixture; of which let the Patient take one Spoon- 

ful every Half- hour, till the Pain is allay'd. 


A cold MtxTuRs. 5 | 
Take of the Tincture of Opium, prepar'd with Spirit of Vi- 
negar, eighty Drops; of the Syrup of Mulberries, fix 
Drams ; and of the diftilled Waters of Borage, and wild 
Poppies, each three Ounces: Make into a Mixture ; to 
be uſed, in the ſame manner with the former. 


An Emulſion may be prepared thus : 


Take of the bruiſed Seeds of white Poppies, two Ounces : 
With Barley-water reduce to an Emulſion; with ten 
Ounces of which mix of the Syrup of Diacodium, one 
Ounce and an half; of the Tincture of Opium prepared 
with rectified Spirit of Wine, twenty Drops; of diftilied 
Cinnamon-water, two Drams ; and of diſtilled Citron- 
peel-water, ten Drams: Of this Preparation let the Pa- 
tient take an Ounce and an half every Half-hour, till the 
Pain begins to be alleviated. | Ee rh 


An Epithem may be prepared thus : 


Take of the Tincture of Opium, prepared with Spirit d 

Vinegar, three Drams ; of the ARE Waters * Eile 
and Roſe - flowers, each three Ounces; of the Vinegars of 
Elder and of Roſes, each half an Ounce: Mix all together; 
to be applied with Cloths to both Temples. 


It is of great Service, in Caſes of this Nature, fo to app! 
Demulcents to the Part affected, as to remove the Cauſe ubick 


deprives the Patient of Sleep, which is the Pain in the Part 


eted. This Intention is anſwered by the following Pre 
rations, applied tepid, and preſerved in the fame State of Fe 


us: 

Take of the recent Leaves of Garden-poppies, one Hand- 
ful; of the recent Leaves of black Henbane, half an Hand- 
ful; and of the recent Leaves of Marſhmallows, four 

; Handfuls ,- 


Handfuls: Boil in new Milk, and towards the End add of 


the Meal of Linſeed, one Ounce; and of the recent ex- 
preſſed Oil of Linſeed, two Ounces: Make into a Ca- 


taplaſm. 


A Fomentation may be thus prepar'd : 


Take of the thin expreſſed Juice from the preceding Cata- 
plaſm, three Pints: With which mix half a Dram of pure 
Opium, for a Fomentation. | 

The Patient's Mind is to be kept ſerene, Venery is to be 
avoided, and Reſt enjoin'd. 


As violent Commotions of Mind are capable of inducing 
ſtrange Changes on the Body, and diſturbing all its Functions, 
they. muſt always prove hurtful to wounded Patients: But a 
calm Serenity of Mind, undiſturb'd either by the Conſciouſneſs 
of Guilt, or the Dread of Want, and ſupported by the chear- 
ing Hopes of future Proſperity, is of great Service to wounded 
Perſons: An Exceſs of Joy is equally prejudicial with other 
Commotions of Mind. Sanctorius, and others who have wrote 
on the ſtatical Part of Medicine, have obſerv'd, that Chearful- 
neſs renders the Body highly perſpirable, and ſenſibly I'ghter than 
at other Times : But this denotes a free Circulation thro? all the 
Veſſels, and an expeditious Exerciſe of all the Functions, that 
is, perfect Health. | 

[iS is to be avoided ; nothing more throws the nervous 
Syſtem into Commotions, than the Uſe of Venery : Hence it is, 
by the unanimous Conſent of Phyſicians, accounted prejudicial 
to wounded Patients ; and the fatal Event has been prov'd, by 
melancholy Inſtances. Hence,in the Diet of wounded Perſons, 
all thoſe Things are to be avoided, which may ſtimulate to Ve- 
nery ; ſuch as Hyſters, Crabs, and Lobſters. 

That Reſt is abſolutely neceſſary to wounded Perſons, is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious: For by Motion thoſe tender Veſſels which are 
regenerated in the Wound, under the Appearance of a ſoft Mu- 
cus, are deſtroy'd. | 

There are two Circumſtances requiſite to the Regeneration 
of loſt Subſtance in a Wound; that is, that a laudable Fluid 
ſhould, in a due Quantity, and with a proper Impetus, be con- 
vey'd to the Wound; and that the Veſſels, receiving the Hu- 
mours convey'd to it, . ſhould only receive and tranſmit ſuch 
Liquids as, in a State of Health, ought to be convey'd thro” 
them. Hitherto we have treated principally of thoſe Things 
which ought to be obſerv'd in the Diet, and the Uſe of Reme- 
dies, that a good Diſpoſition of the Fluids, convey'd to the 
Wound, may be produc'd. We now come to treat of that 
Diſpoſition of the tranſmitting Veſſels in a Wound, which is 
requiſite to the Reſtitution of the loſt Subſtance, and the Union 
of the ſeparated Parts. 


That the Canals may be kept in a due Condition, and the 
Fluids in the Wound preſerv'd from corrupting, and by that 
means hindering the Actions above-mentioned, the Part is to 
be defended from the Air ; the Wound is to be fomented with 
mild balſamic Vulneraries, fill'd with Lint for the ſake of an 
equable Compreſſion, and treated with ſuch Medicines as are 
friendly to the Nerves. 


After the Infliction of a Wound, the Extremities of the di- 
vided Veſſels are retracted, leſſen'd, and reſiſt the Fluids forc'd 
thro! them: Then an Inflammation begins to be form'd in the 
Bottom and Lips of the Wound ; this is ſucceeded by a Gene- 
ration of Pus; and whilſt this happens, the Extremities of the 
open Veſſels are gradually protruded from the Bottom of the 
Wound upwards, and from all its Circumference towards the 


Centre; and theſe Extremities reſemble a tender Mucus, of 


which is regenerated the Subſtance loſt in the Wound, It is 
therefore obvious, that, to this Purpoſe, it is requiſite theſe 
pulpous Veſſels ſhould retain a due Softneſs ; and that the Hu- 
mours, diſcharg'd from the Veſſels into the Cavity of the 
Wound, ſhould be of a mild Quality. For if, by a ſpontaneous 
Degeneracy, they ſhould acquire an Acrimony, the pulpous 
Subſtance growing again, will be deſtroy'd. th Intentions 
are in ſome meaſure anſwer'd by preventing a free Acceſs of the 


Air: For it is certain, from Experience, that the Parts of Ani- 


for a very long time, be preſerv'd from Corruption, 
if they are carefully kept from all Acceſs of the Air ; whereas 
they often become putrid in a few 1 0 when expoſed to the 
free Air. Boyle, in his Treatiſe of the Uſefulneſßs of Experimen- 
tal Philoſophy, tells us, that the roaſted Fleſh of Goats and Fowls, 
cut in ſmall wee immerſed in melted Butter, and kept in A 
cloſe Veſſel, were preſerv'd free from Corruption, and retain'd 
their natural Taſte for above ſix Months, in a Ship returning 
from the Eaft- Indies, tho the Air was intenſely hot, Beſides, 
the Air, acting freely on a Wound, dries and deftroys the ten- 


mals may, 


der Extremities of the growing Veſſels ; ſo that theſe, becom- 
ing mortified, Sordes are 3 in a Wound, before pure ; 
and theſe Sordes maſt be ſeparated, before a Conſolidation can 
happen. For this Reaſon, many have imagin'd that ſomething 
of a poiſonous Quality was lodg'd in the Air, when they ſaw 
that ſo great Changes were produc'd in Wounds by its free 
Acceſs to them. For this Reaſon, alſo, the moſt ſkilful Sur- 
geons order Wounds to be drefled as ſeldom as poſſible. 

The whole Surface of the Wound ought, therefore, to be ſo 
cover'd, as to be defended from the Air: This is beſt done by 
vulnerary Balſams, eſpecially of the native kind ; which, by 
their thick Unctuoſity, adhereto the Parts, and contain in them» 
ſelves a mild Aromatic, and at the ſame time an Acid, which 
reſiſts Putrefaction, but which is, however, ſo ſheath'd up in a 
pinguious Subſtance, as not to prove prejudicial by its Acti- 
mony : For by a chymical Analyſis all native Balſams yield an 
acid Liquor, and a fragrant, thin, aromatic Oil ; whilſt a tough 
Reſin remains in the Bottom of the Veſſel, When theſe native 
Balſams, gently warm'd, that they may ſpread equably, are in a 
ſmall Quantity applied to the Surface of a Wound, they cover 
the tender Veſſels, prevent the Acceſs of the Air, hinder the 
drying of the Parts, and preſerve the extravaſated Humours 
from Putretaction. Hence it is obvious, that only a ſmall 
_—_— of theſe Balſams is requiſite z and that thoſe Surgeons 
act prepoſterouſly, who incumber Wounds with too large a 
G_ of them : For they are heterogeneous Bodies in a 

ound, which, by the Interpoſition of their Bulk, hinder the 
Concretion of the Parts. Moſt native and artificial Balſams act 
almoſt in the ſame manner. 

The mild vulnerary Balſams for pure Wounds, are, 55 

1. The native Balſams of Capivi and Gilead, Liquidamber, 
that of Mecha, 9 the Palm Balſam, thoſe of Peru 
and Tolu, and that of Turpentine. 

2. Simple artificial Balſams, ſuch as rectified Oil of Wax, 
the thick Oils of Turpentine, Linſeed, St. John's-wort, Roſes, 
Nightſhade, ſweet- ſcented Trefoil, and freſh Butter. 

3- Artificial compound Balſams. Thus, 


Take of the Flowers of 4 four Drams; and of the 
Oil of Linſeed, or Olives, four Ounces : Boil over a gentle 
Fire, till the Sulphur is totally diſſolv'd. | 


Take of the beſt Gum Elemi, cut ſmall, one Part: Diſſolve 
over a * Fire, and add an equal Quantity of pure 
native Venice Turpentine: Paſs the Solution thro? a linen 
Cloth, and add two Parts of the Marrow of Beef, boil'd, 
and ſeparated from its Membranes. This, like the Lini- 
mentum Arcæi, is an univerſal Balſam. 


Take of the Wood of red Sanders, one Pound ; and of com- 
mon Water, four Pints: Boil for two Hours; ſtrain and 
inſpiſſate to the Conſiſtence of a thick Extract, with which 
mix two Drams of Dragon's-blood reduc'd to a fine Pow- 
der. Mix alittle of this with the preceding Balſam, till 
4 "gy an agreeable red Colour ; and this is the red 

am, 


Take of the Oil of Olives, one Pound and an half; and of 
the Wood of red Sanders, half an Ounce: Boil gently, 

till the Oil is of a deep red Colour; then train it boiling- 
hot thro? a linen Cloth, and diſſolve in it of yellow Wax, 
one Pound; and of the beſt Turpentine, one Pound and 
an half. This reſembles the Balſam of Lucatellus, and is 
render'd ſtill better by the Addition of one Ounce of Pe- 
ruvian Balſam, 


All theſe are to be dropt warm into the Wound, which is to 
be cover'd with a Pledget dipt in the Balſam ; and the Dreſſings 
are to be renew'd every twenty-four Hours, | 

We are, alſo, to conſider, that the equable Covering of the 
Skin is wanting in the Wound: Hence the pulpous growin 
Veſſels, cover'd with a ſoft Balſam, and fomented with a weil 
Warmth, will eaſily yield to the diſtending Liquids, will be 
augmented in all their Dimenſions, and, being dilated, will ad- 
mit foreign Humours. Hence the whole Surface of the Wound 
will degenerate into a flocculent Subſtance call'd fungous Fleſh. 
This will be prevented, if ſuch a Degree of Preſſure is applied 
to the Wound as is ſufficient to ſupply the Deſect of the Skin 
which before compreſſed it: This may be done by filling the 
Cavity of the Wound with ſoft and dry Lint, lightly anointed 
with a mild Balſam, in that Part where it touches the Surface 
of the Wound; then let the Lint be fo ſecur d, by a Plaiſter or 
Bandage, as by a gentle Preſſure to prevent the exceſſive Di- 
latation of the Veſſels; guarding, at the ſame time, againſt too 
ſtrong a Preſſure, which might deſtroy the tender Veſſels, or 
ſuffocate the Motion of the vital Humours tio the Parts, 4 

„% Te ' (f 


ſuch a gentle Preſſure the Membrana Adipoſa, every-where in 


the adjacent Parts confin'd by the Skin, is hinder'd from riſing 
in the Wound, where it would degenerate very ſoon, 


Plaiſters are of Uſe to retain theſe Things in Wounds, and 
are hardly of any other Servige than that produc'd by their 
ſafe tenacious Quality, 


This will not eaſily be believ'd by thoſe Surgeons who gene- 
rally aſcribe the happy Cure of Wounds to their Plaifters ;* and 
in this Caſe almoſt every one pretends to an Arcanum of his 
own: But if the before-enumerated Conditions of a Wound 
are preſent, it is cur'd, whatever Plaiſter is applied, provjded it 
contains nothing in itſelf which may prove hurtful by diſturbing 
the begun Work of Nature, or by removing the Conditions 
requiſite to the Regeneration of the loſt Subſtance, by its ex- 
ceſſive Stimulus, or any other Cauſe. That it is fo, is obvious, 
from*this, that altho* every Surgeon has his favourite Plaiſter, 
known only te himſelf, yet they are all equally ſucceſsful in 
their Cures, if the other Remedies have been in the fame man- 
ner applied to the Wound, It is true, Plaiſters, applied to the 
Skin, may, beſides their requiſite Tenacity, contain ſuch Ingre- 
dients, as being mov'd, and render*d active by the Heat of the 
Body, may inſinuate themſelves into the bibulous Veſſels, and 
by that means conſiderably affect not only the Part to which 
they are applied, but, alſo, the whole Body: Such as bliftering 
Plaiſters, mercurial Plaiſters, and many others. But ſuch Plai- 
ſters we do not here conſider, ſince, in this Caſe, it is only re- 
quiſite the Dreſſings applied to the Wound ſhould be retain'd in 
their Place; for which Intention Tenacity alone is ſuffici- 
ent. Hence Plaiſters, prepar d of Lead, or its various Calxes, 
boil'd in Oil to a due Degree of Tenacity, are of great Uſe; 
becauſe they are eaſily borne by thoſe whoſe Skins are inflam'd 
by the Application of almoſt any pinguious Subſtance, Such are 
the red Lead Plaiſter, Diapalma Plaiſter, the Emplaſtrum Dia- 
pompholygos, the Ceruſs Plaiſter, the red defenſive Plaifter of 

17 and many others, which in this Caſe produce the ſame 
Effect. 


The red defenſive Plaiſter is prepar'd thus: 


Take of the Oil of Roſes, and white Wax, each fix Ounces; 
of Armenian Bole, and Dragon's Blood, each an Ounce 
and an half; and of the Powder of red Roſes, half an 
Ounce : Mix all together over a Fire, and agitate till 
cold. 


The ſame End is, alſo, anſwer'd by the Emplaſfrum Defen- 
vum Coeruleum, and the red Lead Plaiſter. 


The Fluids convey'd to the Wound, and extravaſated in 
it, the half-mortified Fibres, and the obſtructed and tumefied 
Veſlets, produce in the Wound Pus, Ichor, Sordes, and fun- 


gous Fleſh, 


At the renewing of each Dreſſing, the Wound is to be care- 
fully view'd, in order to obſerve whether there is any Change 
induc'd on its Surface, which may hinder the Regeneration of 
the loſt Subſtance, and the Conſolidation of the Wound : For 
if all the Parts are red, clean, and _y moift, we know 
that the Veſſels and Humours have the due Conditions requiſite 
to the Cure: But if the Wound is dry, or ſordid, we certainly 
know, that it cannot be conſolidated till theſe Sordes are re- 
mov'd, and the Humours equably convey'd thro? the Veſſels in 
every Point of the Surface of the Wound. But theſe Impedi- 
ments to the Conſolidation ariſe either from the extravaſated 
Fluids degenerating into a foreign Nature, or from an Obſtru- 
ction and umefaion of the Veſſels, or frem both theſe Cauſes 
together ; For many Parts in a Wound may be partially di- 
vided, and yet adhere to the ſound Parts, tho? are totally 
depriv'd of the vital Influx of the Fluids. Hence they are mor- 
filled, and ought to be ſeparated from the found Parts; for ſo 
long as they remain there, they, like an heterogeneous Body, 
hinder the Conſolidation of the Wound: But after the Orifices 


of the Veſſels, on the Surface of a Wound, begin to diſcharge 


their Humours, theſe collected Humours, by their Stagnation, 
the Heat of the Place, and the Diffipation of their thinner 
Parts, are chang'd into a mild unctuous Liquid call'd Pus; 
which, tho' always a good Sign, as we have already obſerv'd, 
may yet prove hurtful, when too long left in the Wound ; for 
then it is corrupted, and becomes acrid : But if the Surface of 
the Wound is moiſt with a thin Ichor, but not with a laudable 
Pus, there will never be a good Conſolidation fo long as this 
Symptom is preſent. But this is underſtood, if ſuch a thin Sa- 
nies a in the Wound after it has been cover'd with a pro- 
per Dreſfing for twelve Hours, or more: For if, an Hour after 
all the Pus is remov'd, the Wound is uncover d, no Pus will 
appear, but a far thinner Liquid; which, however, hen left 
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there, will be converted into Pus. But b Ichor we here mean 


that thin Liquid, generally of an acrid Quality, which, by its 
Continuance in the Won , will never be converted into a laud- 
able Pus, but always become more and more acrid. But ſuch 
an Ichor is either form'd from an Extravaſation of ſuch Fluids 
as cannot be converted into laudable Pus; or from Pus too lon 
left.in the Wound : For in this Caſe it is again attenuated, ms 
becomes acrid. For when a ſuppurated Part of the Body is, 
at a proper time, laid open with a Lancet, a laudable and thick 
Pus is diſcharg'd : But if ſuch a Part remains too long before 
it is open'd, the contain'd Pus is again attenuated, and, upon 
opening the Place, a thin Sanies is Gebarg d, inſtead of a laud - 
able Pus. 

Sordes are form'd in a Wound, either by the half divided 
Parts, or the mortified Parts, as yet not ſeparated from ſuch as 
are found, or by the Veſſels dilated and diſtended with a ſtag- 
nant Liquor; in which Caſe, the Surface of the Wound does 
not appear pure and red, but white, almoſt like Bacon. And 
unleſs theſe Sordes are ſeparated from the live ſubjacent Parts, 
they are chang'd into a yellow, and ſometimes a brown Colour, 
and denote the worſe Degeneracy, the more their Colour re- 
cedes from white, and * to brown. 

Fungous Fleſh is principally form'd, when the Surface of the 
Wound is not compreſſed with a Force equal to that with which 
the entire Skin compreſſes the adjacent Parts: Hence the Mem- 
brana Adipoſa riſing, ſwells, and ſoon degenerates into fungous 
Fleſh, as is already obſerv'd ; and ee if, by a Fever, the 
Impetus, and Velocity of the Circulation, are increaſed: For, 
in this Caſe, the dilated Veſſels riſe, if not prevented by a due 
Compreffion. For we ſee that almoſt every Part of the Body, 
when the equable Preſſure upon it is remov'd, riſes into a Pro- 
tuberance, which makes leſs Reſiſtance than the Part in its na- 
tural State did. Thus in Wounds of the Head, or after the 
Application of the Trepan, when a Part of the Cranium is re- 
mov d, and at the fame time the Dura Mater divided, the Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain riſes in ſurprifing Funguſes, If the Inte- 
een of the Abdomen are divided by a Wound, and the 
Peritoneum at the ſame time is left entire, unleſs the Part is ſe - 
cur'd by a proper Bandage, ſoon after the Contents of the Ab- 
domen, being preſſed into the leſs- reſiſting Place, and the Peri- 
toneum being dilated, will produce an Hernia. The Origin, 
therefore, of fungous Fleſh, in a Wound, is the natural Con- 
fequence of the Diminution of the equable Compreſſion. 

So long as all theſe are preſent in a Wound, they will hinder 


its Conſolidation ; for they are heterogeneous, and conſequently 


ought to be remoy'd : And how this is done, is ſhewn in the 
next Aphoriſm. 0 ; 


Theſe Things are generally remov'd by the Help of Di- 
22 Abſtergents, Corroſives, Exſiccants, and often by 
ompreſſion. 8 


When ſkilful Surgeons ſee the Surface of a Wound ſo dege- 
nerating that it is not every-where red and moiſt, but white, 
yellow, or brown Sordes appear, they know that the beſt Bal- 
ſams are not ſufficient: Nature, indeed, alone, by a benign 
Suppuration, endeavours to ſeparate theſe corrupted Par; but 
the ſubjacent live Veſſels, incumber'd with theſe adhering 
Sordes, are not able eaſily to remove them: Hence theſe half- 


. mortified Parts, adhering long to them, are corrupted, and de- 


generate into a worſe Quality : Then they apply ſuch Remedies 
as mollify theſe ſordid Parts, but at the ſame time reſolve them 
by their ſaponaceous Quality, and by their gentle Stimulus irri- 
tate the ſubjacent live Parts, that there may be a more eaſy Se- 
pw of thoſe Sordes from the vital Veſſels to which they ad- 
ere. Theſe are call'd Digeſtives, a chirurgical Word, taken 
from the Digeſtion of the Stomach. Por this Purpoſe, Sur- 
geons take any native Balſam, ſuch as Turpentine, for Inſtance; 
this they triturate with the Yolk of mY » fo as to ſubdue 
the oleous Tenacity of the Balſam to ſuch a Degree, that it may 
be diluted in Water ; then they add a certain e of Ho- 
ney, which, by its ſaponaceous Quality, divides and reſolves 
Concretions. Such a Medicine, laid upon a Pledget, they apply 
to the ſordid Surface of the Wound: The Sordes, thus ſoften'd 
and reſolv'd by the ſaponaceous Quality of the Medicine, are, 
by the Formation of a laudable Pus, e from the ſound 
8 and the Wound is render'd pure. Hippocrates, in 
Tract. de Affectionibut, beautifully repreſents the Uſe of ſuch 
Medicines in impure Wounds, in the following manner: Pin- 
« guious Subſtances are improper for Parts that are either in- 
« ffam'd, fordid, or inclining to Putrefaction; for cooling Me- 
« dicines are adapted to inflam'd Parts; and for ſuch as are ſor- 
« did, and inclining to Putrefaction, acrid Remedies, which 
« cleanſe by exciting a certain Stimulus, are moſt conducive.” 
And in his Treatiſe de Locis in Homine, he informs us 
that the laudable Humours convey'd through the Veſſels to the 
Wound, remove the Sordes, ſoften'd, and render'd capable of a 
| more 


more eaſy Separation by ſuch Medicines: His Wordsare, © If an 
« Ulcer is to be clos'd or led, the Parts are to be rendered tumid; 
« for the Fleſh regenerated by the nutritive Juices in Con- 
junction with the Aſſiſtance of Nature, propels and forces 
<< out that ſordid Fleſh, which by the Medicine was diſpoſed 
for a Separation. 8 | 

A Digeſtive may be thus prepared: | 


Take of Native Turpentine, one Ounce; and one Yolk 
of an Egg: Mix r and then incorporate with 
half an Ounce of Honey of Roſes 


As for Abſtergents ; theſe are ſomewhat more acrid than Di- 
eſtives, If, therefore, to Digeſtives we add a little Aloes, 
rrh, and Yenice Soap, we have an Abſtergent, which only 
differ in Degree from a Digeſtive, ſince it is ſomewhat more 


n 
As for Corrofoves ; theſe are far more acrid than the preceding 


Medicines, and mortify the Parts they touch, fince they induce 
a Cruſt on the Surface of the Wound to which they are ap- 
plied ; and under this Cruſt the vital Veſſels by their Motion 
and the Fluids conveyed to them, gradually ſeparate and ex 
the mortified Parts. All theſe Medicines, indeed, totally deprive 
the Sordes, adhering to the live Veſlels, of a vital Influx of the 
Fluids ; but by this means alone we can never obtain a Sepa- 
ration of the mortified Part, which Nature alone produces by 
a benign Suppuration. But Corroſives are of this Uſe, that in 
a Moment, and, as it were, by a ſingle Touch, they prevent 
the Influx of the Humours into the obſtructed and dilated Veſ- 
ſels which produce the Sordes in Wounds, and which obftinate- 
ly reſiſt the Efficacy of milder pong e Hence they induce 
a kind of gangrenous Cruſt on the Surface of the Wound, to 
which Cruſt the ſofteſt Digeſtives are now-and-then to be ap- 
plied, that the Eſchars formed by the Corroſives, being ſoftened 
y their means, may, by the Action of the live ſubjacent Veſ- 
ſels, be ſeparated from the ſound Parts to which they adhere ; 
and thus the Surface of the Wound be rendered pure. Hence 
it is obvious, that the prudent and rare Uſe of Corroſives is 
requiſite, unleſs after the Eſchars are fallen off, the Wound 
ſtill appears impure. Thoſe Surgeons are, therefore, in the 
Wrong, who believe that a Wound can be cleanſed by Cor- 
rolives alone, ſince they only hinder the Increaſe of the Sordes, 
by converting them into a mortified Eſchar, which ought after- 
wards to be ſoftened and ſeparated by a Suppuratien. Beſides, 
by a too frequent Application bf Corroſives, the 7 and live 
Parts are affected in the ſame manner, by which means the 
Sordes are increaſed, not dimini Galen, in Metbodo 
Medend. Lib. 3. Cap. 6. furniſhes us with a beautiful Inſtance 
of this Kind. : 
Corroſives are divided into various Claſſes, acording to their 
different Degrees of Acrimony. Thoſe are moſt efficacious 
which conſiſt of an highly ſtrong Acid united with a metallſc 
Glebe. Among theſe the moſt uſeful is the Lunar Cauſtic ; 
for it conſiſts of an highly concentrated Spirit of Nitre, and 
the pureſt Silver mutually united ; and as this Corrolive is of a 
ſolid Conſiſtence, and may be moulded into any Form, it ma 
be applied more ſafely than almoſt any other Corroſive; for 
other Corroſives applied to a Wound act equally on all its Sur- 
faces; but this may be applied to each Point in it, and by a mo- 
mentaneous Touch produces an Eſchar. Hence the Effect of 
this Corroſive is greater or leſs, according as it is applied for a 
longer or ſhorter time; and as often all the Parts of the Sur- 
face of a Wound are not covered with equally thick Sordes ; 
hence they do not require an equally ſtrong Action of a Corro- 
ſive. And this Caution is beſt of all obſerved by the Applica- 


tion of the Lunar Cauſtic. 


Firſt, The mildeſt Corroſives are burnt Alum, the Aſhes 
of green Wood burnt, Mercurius Dultis, white precipitate 
Mercury, and White Vitriol. | py | 
| Secondly, Stronger Corrofives are red precipitate Mercury, 
Colcothar of Vitriol, and Vigt's Troches of red Lead. And 

Thirdly, The ſtrongeſt Corroſiwes are Butter of Antimo- 
ny, the Lapis Infernalis, corroſive Sublimate Mercury, Oil of 
Tartar per Deliquium, and Oil of Vitriol. The ſtronger 
Corroſives are, the more prudently they ought to be uſed. 


The following may ſerve as a Formula: 


Take of Aloes, and Myrrh, each one Dram ; of the Salt of 
Tartar, two Drams ; and of common Water, two Ounces: 


Mix and boil them to an Elixir. 


But the Eſchars formed by Corroſives, are to be ſoftened by 
the Application of the mildeſt Remedies, 
ſoon ſeparated from the ſubjacent live Parts ; 
are fallen off, it appears, whether 

6 I 


and when 


Hence all the 


that they may be 
the repeated Uſe of Cor- . 


VUL 


r whether the Wound may be rendered 
pure by mild Digeſtives, and Abſtergents. 8992 

As for Exficcant Medicines ; when a Wound is moiſtened 
with a antity of too thin an Humour, then ſuch Me- 
dicines as abſorb the 2 and corroborate the Veſlels, are 
highly beneficial. Of this Kind are the earthy bibulous Sub- 
ſtances reduced to an impalpable Powder, leſt by the Rough- © 


* 


ness of their Parts, they ſhould irritate the raw Wound, ſuch 


as the a — 3 —_— Maſtich, Olibanum, and Sar- 
cocolla, which not the Fluids, but 
WW 


An Exficcant may be prepared thus: 


Take of Verdegriſe, five Ounces; of ctude Alum, one 
Ounce ; of ſtrong Vinegar, ſeven Ounces ; and of pure 
Honey, fourteen Ounces : Boil up intoan Ointment, 


The following Subſtances are, alſo, exſiccant : Alum gently 
calcined, Quick-lime-water, Blood · ſtone, Maſtich, Dragon's» 
2 reſi M exped 

s for Compreſſion ; this Method is principal! ient when 
Sordes are formed by the dilated Veſſe 2 into a fun- 
Excreſcence : for after ſuch a ſpongious Fleſh is deſtroy d 

Corrofives, a ſimilar Excreſcence will ſoon be produced 

eſh, unleſs the Luxuriancy of the Parts is prevented by a 
due Compreflion, as is obvious from the fo frequent Re 
tion of fangous Excreſcences of the Brain. For this R eaſon, 
ſkilful Surgeons often fill the Wound with nothing but dry 
Lint, which they ſecure by a moderately tight Bandage ; or 
they ſometimes, alſo, uſe a thick Pledget, one Side of which 
is applied to the Surface of the Wound, whilſt the ſuperior 
Part, being covered with ſome vulnerary Balſam, prevents the 
Acceſs of the Air * - ; | F 


Theſe things are to be uſed till a white, mild, viſcid, 
ſmooth, equal, and inodorous Pus is formed ; under which 
the Sordes are abſterged, the contuſed and tumid Parts 
conſumed, and thoſe corrupted by the Air ſeparated, the 
Cavities filled, and the divided Parts conglutinated, | 


All the Medicines, mentioned above may check the Veſ- 
ſels when too eaſily diſtended, and convert the half-morti- 
Hed Parts, together with a Part of the live Veſlels, into a 
gangrenous Eſcharz but they cannot ſeparate this Cruſt 
from the ſubjacent live Parts; for this Nature alone per- 
forms by means of a Suppuration ;. nor is there any other 
Way in which it can be done. But the Sign of a Suppuration 
is the Generation of Pugs, as is ger” - When, there- 
fore, a laudable Pus appears in a Wound, we know that the 
Veſtels are ſo diſpoſed as to tranſmit their proper Fluids, and 
that theſe Fluids have the Properties requiſite to Health, We 
have already ſpoke of the things requiſite, that the Humours 
conveyed to the Wound, ſhould be of a laudable Kind. But 
here we only treat of thoſe Impediments which are lodged in 
the Wound itſelf, and hinder the Regeneration of the loſt 


7 Subſtance, and-the due Conſolidation of the ſeparated Pares ; 


for ſo long as theſe Sordes are lodged in the Wound, they will 
hinder the Cure es much as any other foreign Body would. 
But when by proper Medicines laudable Pus is formed in a 
Wound, we know, that by this means all that may be ſeparated 
from the live Veſſels which could hinder the Cure of the Wound. 
But this Pus ought not only to have the Conditions here ſpeci- 
fied, but ought te be of the ſame Kind, and in an equal Quan- 
tity in every Point of the Surface of the Wound ; for it often 
happens, that the whole Surface of the Wound is not covered 
with Sordes, but only a certain Part of it. In this Caſe the 
pure Parts will yield a laudable Pus, and the others will diſcharge 
a Liquid of a different Quality. The Pus will not, therefore, 
be every where of the ſame Kind, but various in different Parts 
of the Wound. And in — —.— = _ 2 ons re- 
wire the Application of the Medicines ſpeci e, but which 
. improper for the pure and live Parts of the Wound, 
Under this Pus, whatever half-lacerated Subſtance adheres to 
the live Parts, and all the Extremities of the obſtructed Veſſels, 
together with the obſtructing Matter, are diſengaged and ſepa- 
rated, and the pervious Veſſels freely tranſmit the Humours, 
umor of the Lips of the Wound ariſing from 
an Obſtruction of the free Circulation of the Humours, begins 
to diſappear ; the Parts that were contuſed, or corrupted by the 
Admiſſion of the Air, ſeparate ; the tender Veſlels, covered 
with a laudable Pus, as with a mild and natural Balſam, are 
elongated, meet thoſe adjacent to them, are united with them, 
and form a new Texture of Veſſels, by which the loſt Sub- 
ſtance is regenerated in the Wound, and the ſeparated Parts 


united. 
therefore, that Art is to remove the 


. 


| Impediments which hinder the Generation of a laudable Pus 
in ou Wound, and Nature alone is ſufficient for the reſt. 


Then ſuch things as generate Fleſh, are to be applied, 
which are mild Digeſtives. 


| Theſe Remedies are by Surgeons called Sorcotics, though, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is only one Sarcotic, which is Nature 
herſelf, reſtoring the loſt Subſtance under the mild Pus. This, 
as is already obſerved, is 3 deſcribed by Galen, when 
he ſays, that the Matter of the Fleſh to be generated is lauda- 
ble Blood and that the Producer or Author of ſuch Fleſh is 
Nature. All other Remedies, to which an incarning Quality 
is aſcribed, only remove Impediments, and afford Aſſiſtance ; 
und they are none elſe than ſuch as by a due Preſſure confine 
the Veſlels, and procure the ſame Diſpoſition of them, which 
they generally have in a State of Health.” Theſe Effects they 
roduce by preventing the Acceſs of the Air, by cheriſhing the 
Parts, * ſo confining the extravaſated Humours, that they 
may by a due Continuance be converted into laudable Pus, 
For a 
every acrid Subſtance, ſince by this means the tender Veſſels 
beginning to grow, are deſtroyed; and when theſe are morti- 
fied, new Sordes are produced from them, which muſt be again 
ſeparated, Hence, in this Caſe, mild vulnerary Balſams are 
only proper : But we know, that the Cure of a pure Wound 
proceeds well if there is a reddiſh Colour in the Wound; for 
too red a Colour denotes an Inflammation; if there is a due 
nantity of laudable Pus; if the Bottom and Lips of the 
Wound grow equably ; if nothing is raiſed above the equable 
Surface; if the Lim of the Wound are not higher than the ad- 
jacent Skin, but appear equal and not corroded z, and, if in the 
Lips of the Wound a pale-bluiſh Colour begins to appear, 
which indicates that a Cicatrix is forming. | 
Sarcotic, or incarning Medicines, are the vulnerary Balſams. 


Take of yellow Wax, black Pitch, and common Roſin, 
each half a Pound ; and of Linſeed-oil, two Pounds : 


Mix all duly together. This is the Baſilicon, or Tetra- 


pharmacum : Or, 


Take of yellow Wax, ſix Ounces ; of the Oil of the Flow- 
| ers of St. John's-wort obtained by Infuſion, two Pounds 
and an half ; to which, when fuſed over a gentle Fire, 
add of dried Reſin of the Pine triturated, and of the beſt 
common Colophony, each one Ounce and an half; when 
they are melted, take them off the Fire, and ſtraining 
them through a Linen Cloth, add two Ounces of the beſt 
Venice Turpentine, ſtirring them with a Stick. When 
they begin to thicken, ſprinkle into them of the, beſt 
Maſtich, and Olibanum, each one Ounce ; and of Saf- 
fron finely triturated, one Dram. This is the Unguentum 
Aureum. 


But if when thoſe things are done which anſwer the firſt 
Intention, it appears, that none of the Subſtance of the 
Body is taken away, the Lips are to be united in ſuch a 
manner, that the Parts naturally united, may again be ap- 
plied to each other, and retained in that Situation, 


The general Intentions to be purſued in the Cure of every 
Wound are already enumerated, and it has been obſerved, that 
all heterogeneous Bodies, whether left in the Wound by the 
wounding Inſtrument, or form'd by a Corruption of the Fluids 
or Solids, ought to be removed, becauſe they hinder the Union 
of the ſeparated Parts. It has, alſo, been ſhewn how, by 
what means, and with what Cautions, theſe foreign Bodies 
ought to be removed. If, therefore, after theſe Meaſures are 
taken, it appears, that ſome of the Subſtance of the Parts is 
loſt, that is firſt to be reſtored, before there can be an Union 
of the ſeparated Parts. And how this Reſtitution of the loſt 
Subſtance is to be obtain'd, has been, alſo, ſnewn. But if 
there is only a ſimple Diviſion of Parts- before cohering, made 
by the wounding Cauſe, without any Loſs of Subſtance, or any 
foreign Body left between the ſeparated Parts, the Intention of 
Cure is, of all others, the moſt ſimple ; and that is, ſo to 
apply the ſpontaneouſly receding Lips of the Wound to each 
other, and to retain them in that Situation, that there may be 
ſuch a Situation of all the Parts, as there was before the Di- 
viſion. The Union of the Parts thus diſpoſed, is very ſoon 
performed by Nature alone, even in the ſt Wounds, if 
the now mentioned Conditions are preſent. this Caſe, the 
beſt vulnerary Balſams interpoſed between the Lips of the 
Wound, are injurious, becauſe theyare heterogeneous Subſtances, 
which can never unite with the Parts of the Body. But the 
Application of the Parts ſeparated, to each other, is only requi- 
ſite, without the Interpoſition of any other Remedy. | 


Wound, when pure, is injured by the Application of 


danus, Cent. 1. Obſerv, Chir 


Ho eaſily wounded Parts grow, not only to thoſe with 
which they were naturally united, but, alſo, to thoſe with 


which they never before cohered, may be ſeen in ſome memo- 
rable Inſtances recorded by Hillanus, Cent. 6. Of. 7. Schenc- 


Lius, Obſerv. Medicin. Lib. 6. Obſ. 23. and Celſus, Lib. 5. 


Cap. 28. If, therefore, this Concretion is ſo eaſy in Parts 
which never before naturally cohered, it is much more to be 


expected, when Parts before united again become contiguous. 
he firſt of theſe is done, 


Firſt, By procuring to the Part the ſame Situation it had 
whilſt in a State of Reſt, before it was wounded. _ | 


Secondly, By a gentle and equable Compreſſion of the 
Parts to each other, that they may be contiguous to cach 
other in every Part of their Surface, and remain at Reſt. 


1. It is of great Uſe to know the Situation of the Parts in a 
Man at Reſt, and eſpecially in an healthy Man when ſleeping ; 
for then all voluntary Motion ceaſes, and the Parts of the Body 
left to themſelves, are diſpoſed in their moſt natural Situation. 
It will then appear, that no Articulation of the Body is extend- 
ed, bur that they are all gently bended ; for in a ſound Perſon, 
when fleeping, the Fingers are never extended, nor are the 
Legs ever ſtretched out in a ſtrait Line with the Os Femoris, 
but all the Articulations are gently bended. The ſame holds 
true with reſpect to the reſt ; for the Muſcles which bend 
the Articulations, are generally found ſtronger than the Exten- 
ſors ; for which Reaſon the Articulations, when at Reſt, always 
appear gently inflected. This, alſo, appears in a perfect Pally, 
in which Caſe all voluntary Motion ceaſes ; for if the whole 
Arm is paralytic, the Fingers are always found inflected, and 
remain in that Condition ; ſo that after the Palſey is cured, it 
is often impoſſible to extend the Fingers, becauſe the Ligaments 
of the Articulations are become rigid, and the Flexor Muſcles 
not elongated for ſo long a time, are by their proper Contrac- 
tility ſhortened. Hence the Extenſors of the Fingers cannot 
ſurmount theſe Obſtacles, Fppocrates, who carefully obſerv'd 
the natural State of the Parts of the Body, in order to know 
how far in Diſeaſes it receded from it, and to diſtinguiſh their vari- 
ous Degrees of Violence, has in his Progno/tics, when treating 
of the Manner in which the Patient lies, beautifully taken 
notice of this in the following manner: The Patient ſhould 
<< be found by the Phyſician lying on his Right or Left Side, 
« with his Arms, Legs, and Neck, a little inflected, and his 
„ whole Body moiſt ; for in this manner many ſound and 
6 healthy Perſons lie. When this is e in the Cure 
of Wounds, the Parts often grow together in another Situation 
than they had naturally, or an unſeemly 9 ariſes from 
the diſtracted Parts, or the natural Motion of the Parts is often 
much depraved. A memorable Inſtance of this is found in Hil- 

urg. Obſ. 83. | 

In the firſt Dreſſing of a Wound this is carefully to be at- 
tended to ; for the raw Parts, when united, are ſoon conglu- 
tinated. Hence the Error committed cannot be corrected, 
without a cruel Diviſion of the concreted Parts. 

2. The Parts of the Body ſeparated by a Wound, by their 
proper Contractility, gradually recede more and more from each 
other, as is already obſerved. But that they may be again ag- 
glutinated, it is requiſite they ſhould remain in Contact. Hence 
by an artificial Preſſure, that Force is to be ſurmounted, by 
which they endeavour to recede from each other. But it is in 
a particular manner to be obſerved, that this Union of the Parts 
ought to be made in the whole Surface of the Wound ; for if 
the Lips of a deep Wound are contiguous, whilſt the ſubja- 
cent Parts are at a Diſtance from each other, there will remain 
in the Wound a Cavity, in which the extravaſated Humours 
will be collected, and make the Wound degenerate into a finuous 
Ulcer. This is perfor med by the Application of Compreſſes, 
and a proper Bandage, ſo compreſſing the adjacent Parts, that 
the Lips of the Wound may be contiguous in the Bottom, as 
well as in the Skin itſelf. But it is requiſite this Compreſſion 
ſhould be moderate, leſt there ſhould be too great an Anguſta- 
tion of the Veſſels in the compreſſed Parts, by which means an 
Inflammation, and all its Conſequences, may. be produced, It 
is, alſo, requiſite there ſhould be a perfect Reſt of the wounded 
Part. Hencethe wounded Limb is to be ſecured in ſucha manner 
as that it may be immoveable; for often during Sleep, or thro” 
the Careleſneſs of the Patient, the Motion of. the wounded 
Member changes the Situation of the Parts, by which means 
the Lips of the Wound are ſeparated, and the concreted Parts 
dilacerated. Hence the happy Event of the Cure is deſtroyed. 

The Parts are retained in Union, | 5 


Firſt, By adhefive indented Plaiſters, with Loops or Eyes 
at their Extremities, applied on both Sides of the Wound, 


- 


' add drawn together by Threads; theſe are uſedin long tiant- 


requilite to Keep the contiguous Parts in a due Union; and che 


1. By what Surgeons call the dry Szture, in order to diſtin- 
. it from Sutures made by the Needle; they 
F "bis Nagel me Glue, Iſing-glaſs, or any 
or this e they uſe common 'Glue, or any 
other Subſtance of a proper Tenacity. This hep fred upon 
ntly warm ma ere the more ſtrongly, 
— * both Sides at — from the Lips of the 
Wound. | Then at Pleaſure they draw together theſe Plaiſters 
by Threads affixed to them, and the Skin adhering to theſe 
| Plaiſtens, is on both Sides ſo drawn together, that the Lips of 
the Wound may become contiguous z. and as theſe Plaiſters do 
not cover the Wound, the Surgeon can commodiouſly ſee whe- 
ther the united Lips of the Wound have their natural Situation; 
and if they deviate from it, this Deviation may be eaſily cor- 
rected. As the Bulk of Wounds varies, ſo a different Number 
and Figure of theſe Plaiſters are An eee. In ſmall Wounds, 
whoſe Lips are at a ſmall Diſtance from each other, ſuch digi- 
tated Plaiſters are. ſufficient without Loops. But in — 
Wounds, whoſe Lips recede much from each other, it is ſafer 
to apply Plaiſters which be drawn _— by Cords fixed 
in their 2 See Tab. # with Explications ; and 
the Article SUTURA, "SET 


But it is ſufficiently obvious, that onl 
r by theſe Plaiſters, whilſt, if the Wound is deep, the ſub- 
acent Eat being highly moveable and lax, will not follow the 
kin. Hence ſuch Plaiſters are generally only of Uſe, where 
the Skin alone is divided, and the Parts being ſufficiently lax, 
can eaſily follow it. Hence they are princi 


yof Uſe in _=— 
Wounds of the Face, and Integuments of the Head; as, alſo, 


in light Wounds of any other Parts of the Body. 
en the Lips of the Wound are united by an adheſive 


Plaiſter, we muſt apply a Pledget dipt in ſome vulnerary Bal- 


ſam, in order to prevent the Acceſs of the Air. And leaving d 
the Plaiſters on, we are daily to view the external Surface of the 
Wound, in order to diſcover whether every thing is right, 

\. - the Points may the more eaſily emerge. A different Curvature 
| of theſe Needles is requiſite, according to the different Deeps 


Adheſive Plaiſters may be thus prepared: 


Take of the Diapalma Plaiſter, a ſufficient Quantity 3 and 
a little Olive- oil: Diſſolve together for a Plaiſter, 


Or, 


Take of common Pitch, a ſufficient Quantity: Spread on a 
Linen Cloth, and appl 7. 


Secondly, The Parts are retained in Contact by Bandages, 
and the 2 of Compreſſes, that the Ge Farts 
being equably applied to each other, may remain in that 
State, and be united, which is eaſily obtained by a proper 
Method of Compreſſion. And this Method is proper in lon- 
Superficial Wounds do not require this, but deep 
Wound in which it is roman; that the Parts in the Bottom 
of the Wound ſhould be as contiguous as the external Surface, 
before a good Cure can be obtained. In the right Application 
of theſe, — Skill = aft of 1 Er Pi a 
known. dages rolled r any Part, eq mp 
the Surface thereof, But by the Application of — wy 
the Compreſſion of the Bandage, though remaining the ſame, 
may act more upon ſome Places than others. By this means 
we can determine and regulate the Degree of 
ſo as that all the Points of the Surface of the Wound may 
become contiguous, . But. it is ſufficiently obvious, that 
this Method is of no Uſe, unleſs the Parts adjacent to the 
Wound are ſoft, and conſequently capable of yas If, for 
Inſtance, a deep Wound is longitudinally inflicted Thigh, 
by the Application of Compreſſes to both Sides, and the Uſe 
a proper z the folt Farts ca be eguably compratied, 
ſo that the divided Parts in the whole Surface of the Wound 
ma 
this is not ſo eaſily obtained. But in ſuch Places rarely 
happen ſo deep as to require this. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe 
de Medici Officina, ee * ing of the 2 Uſes of — 
„ ſeetns to point at this Me in 0 manner 
8 when Fan are divided, they are to be contracted, 
tc hut the Contraction is to be made at a certain Diſtance from 
4c the Lips of the Wound, and the Compreſſion is to be made 
4 gradually, at firſt very ſmall, then greater, and its greateſt 


* Ig Parts divided, 
ag to the Diverſity of Wounds, various Methods are 


| Ke be made with as little Pain, and 
the Skin is drawn to- 


of the Wound, and then protruded u 


ous, and retained in that Union 


again be rendered contiguous. In other leſs | 


by " F : . \ 

Ss x: . 
„ 00 
| Thouy þ this Method Þ, of others, molt ſucceſsfully ufed 
in longitudinal Wounds, yet" it may, be 2 uſed 
to Advantage in tranſyerſe Woitids of the Parts. A themotabte 


. Degree h 60 be 


at an equal 
Then taking the 
bo mA dy retain the Lips of the Wound in Contact; 
ant W 
| ound requires inning either at the 
Mig ye of the Ends of he Wound, Pr ips 
are to be anointed with ſome proper Balſam, and applying 
flight Compreſſes over the Knots, the Whole is to be | 
ed with a Phaiſter, 5 1 - * * 
— This Union of the Parts ſeparated by 2 Wound, is callbd 
bloody, or true Suture, fince the Conjunction of the Parti 
by adheſive Plaiſters hardly deſerves the Name of a Surhre. 
In this Caſe it is particularly requiſite, that the Union ſhould 
rritation of the Parts, az po- 
fibly may be; for when fuch an Operation is roughly perform- 
ed, it is often ſiicceeded by a violent Inflammation, which hih- 
ders the Union of the Party brought into Contact. For this 
Purpoſe, * ſtrorig Steel Needles are requiſite, though not 
too brittle, left they ſhould break. A conical Figure in theſe 


paſ to its Bottom in ſuch a manner, thatthe Point * | 
V out 


Needles would be prejudicial, becauſe the Le augmented 


them paſs with Difficulty through the 
Parts, Hence ſuch are uſed, whoſe anterior Part being priſ⸗ 
matical with ſharp Edges, eaſily paſſes through the Fleſh, and 
makes Way for the reſt of the Needle which is conical or cylin- 
rical. In Wounds which are not deep, ſtrait Needles of this. 
Kind are ſufficient ; but in deep Wounds, crooked ones are 
neceſſary, that being protruded to the Bottom of the Wound 


Thickneſs would make 


neſs of Wounds. Unleſs the Eyes of theſe Needles had oti 
each Side a Groove for containing the Thread, whilſt the 


| Needle was drawing through their Eyes, the Threads protubera= 


ting on each Side could not follow, without a Dilaceration of 
the Parts, The Thread is to be waxed, that it may eaſily paſs 
through the Parts, and not imbibe the Humours ; for tumefied 
Threads would compreſs the Parts through which they paſs 
Beſides, the Humours reſorb'd by the Thread, becoming acr 
2 Continuance, and the Heat of the Place, may irritate 
Parts. The Needle with a Thread in it is to be entered at 
a ſufficient Diſtance from the Wound, left there ſhould after- 
wards be a Dilaceration of the Parts, if it was entered too neat 
the Wound; Theſe Needles ought to be thruſt to the Bottom 
ards, that they may 
_ emerge at ah equal Diſtance on the oppoſite Side of the 
ound ; for unleſs they penetrate to the Bottom of the Wound, 
the ſuperior Parts will be brought , Whilſt the inferior 
will remain at a Diſtance, and form a Cavity in which the ex- 
travaſated Humours being corrupted OE Stagnation, will 


of the pure Wound form a fiſtulous Henee the Parts 
united muſt again be divided. : 
When the Threads are paſſed through, by à gentle Com- 


of the Hands, by which, as Cel/us, in Lib. 5. Cap. 26. 
expreſſes it, ** the Skin, as it were, ſpontaneouſly follows its 
Guide, the Lips of the Wound are to be rendered contigu- 
drawing the Threads toge- 


ther. But in order to avoid Pain, and the Dilaceration of the Parts 


as much as poffible, Compreſſes, eſpecially of waxed Linen, 
left by imbibi — they ſhould prove injurious, are to 


be applied beſore the Knots are tied. Accotding as the 

of the Wound is greater, or its Figure tnore or leſs angular; 
more or fewer of ſuch Sutures are required; for if the Stitches,. 
as Celſus in the Place before | us, * are at too 
* a Diſtance from each othet, they do not retain the 
66, in Contact ; but if they are too near each other, they 
„ excite an intenſe Pain, becauſe the oſtener the Needle paſſes 
<« through the Parts, the more of them are galled by the 
« Thread, and the greater Inflammations ariſe; eſpecially in 
£ the Summer. A 3 in a mild vulnerary Balſam 
is laid upon the Wound. a proper Bandage, or the 
Application of a Plaiſter, the Apparatus is fetained in 


1 


its due Situation. 
a ag Us 


v. 
| If a violent Inflammation, or an intenſe Pain, do nat ariſe, 
the Wound is to be left in this Situation for two or three Days; 
then removing the Bandage, or Plaiſter, we are to obſerve, 
whether from the Smell any Corr tion is formed by the extra- 
vaſated Humours, and if it is ſo, the Pledget is to be cautiouſly 
removed, and another dipt in the like B applied ; or a few 
Drops of the Balſam may be dropt upon the old Pledget, ſo that 
it may re 8 the W fo 3 — = 
Lips of the Wound are grown ſuffcientiy firmly t F 
Threads are gently and prudentiy to be nb Hoe to 
now, whether they may bs commodiouſly taken out; and 
this, for the moſt part, is very "eaſily done; and the ſmall 
Wounds left are ſoon filled up. | 5 
But if a violent Inflammation, and intenſe Pain, at. d an ex- 
ceflive Tenſion of the Parts ſucceed the Suture, it is better to 
cut it again, and cure the Wound without Suture ; for unleſs 
this is done, a Train of terrible- Symptoms will fucceed ;- and 
when it is too late, force the'Surgeon to do that, which if it 
had been ſeaſonably done, might have proved more beneficial. 
The various Kinds of Sutures, and the different Methods of 
rforming them, are deſcribed by the Authors who have wrote 
on chirurgical Operations, and under the Article SUTURA. 


Theſe Sutures are proper in Wounds that are recent and 
not bloody ; but, however, without any violent Hæmor- 
rhage; in ſimple Wounds, without any Contuſion, or 
Fracture of the Bones; full, that is, without any Loſs of 
Subſtance, tranſverſe, oblique, or angular Wounds, 


ut they are prejudicial in Wounds attended with any con- 
ſiderable Hæmorrhage, old, ſanious, purulent, ſordid, con- 
tuſed Wounds, thoſe with Loſs of Subſtance, ſuch as are co- 
vered with Cruſts, ſuch as are dangerous in conſequence of 
a Wound of ſome large Veſſels, ſuch as are very deep, ſuch. 
as are greatly inflamed, ſuch as are poiſoned, and ſuch as 
are inflicted in Parts which neceſſarily move. 


In this Aphoriſm is determined for what Waqunds Sutures: 
are beneficial, and for what they are prejudicial, 

They are proper, then, for recent bloody Waunds : For if the 
Wound has been inflicted for ſome time, and eſpecially if there 
has been a free Acceſs of the Air to it, the. Extremities of the 
Veſſels in the Surface of the Wound will be mortiſied. Hence 
they muſt be ſeparated. from the live Parts by a Suppuration, 
nor can they grow together; ſo that it would be to no Purpoſe 
to make an Union by Suture, 

They are proper in Wounds not ac ed. with great Hæ- 
morrhages : Becauſe the extravaſated Blood will diftra&Þ the 
Lips brought together by Suture ; hence a Dilaceration, - Pain, 
an Inflammation, and all its, Conſequences, will be produced. 

They are proper in ſimple Wounds : That is, Wounds in which 
there is no Contuſion, or at leaſt a very inconſiderable one. 
Hence Hippocrates, in Trac. de. Ulceribus, informs us, that 
Wounds. made with a ſharp Inſtrument may be cured without 
Suppuration; but if a Contuſion is preſent, they are to be ſo. 
treated as to bring an a Suppuration as ſoon as poſſible; for it 


the Body, through which large Blood-«refſcts20t cHHderable 
Nerves run, nobody will dare to ſoroe a Needle deep into ſuch 
a Part, except one, who being ignorant of Anatomy, is not 
riſed of the Dunger. There is the ſame when the 
Vound is too deep, becauſe the Needle may | Hurt the 
Tendons, and membranous Parts ; and when theſe are = 
violent Symptoms genetally-ſucceed, | Beſides, whena'Woand 
is very dry, the divided Parts cannot be ſo 


. . , — g br. i ther, ag 
to be contiguous: in all the Points of their Pa ike the 


Threads paſſed through the Parts; are ſtr draw'd together. 
Hence a Dilaceration, and violent Hong — great!) 
to he dreaded. If an Inflammation has feized the wounded 
Part, and if it is roughly treuted by Suturb, the Inflammation 
will frequently be fo increaſed us to bring on u Gangrene, an 
the ohſtructed Extremities. of the inflafned Veſſels, top 
with the obſtructing Matter, muſt, by a mild Suppurstion, be 
reſolyed and ſeparated, before the Surface 6f the Wound Ear” 
be pure and fit for Union 1944 V 21 
If the wounding Inſtrument is infected with Poiſon, fo 
to produce anomalous, 1 and vitulent Symptoms, un- 
leſs a particular Antidote, capable of deſtroying the Force of 
the Poiſon, is known, the whole Hope of a Cure confiſts in 
reaſing the Afflux of the Humours to the wounded Part by 
uftiah or the Application of Copping glues, and thus eli- 
minating the virulent Matter; or by the actual Cautery, the itt- 
ſeed Part is in a Moment to be deſtroyed, left the Infection 
ſhould be communicated to the reſt of t dy. It is, there 
fore, ſufficiently. obvious, that Suture retairs the virulent Mat- 
ter of the Wound, which ought to have been expelled 900 th 
poſſible Expedition. | DoS Ok © 17; 

It is, alſo, ſufficiently evident, that an abſolute Reſt of the 
Parts, united by Suture, is requiſite z for if theſe Parts are moved. 
the ſame will happen-asif the Threads paſſed thro them were con- 
tinually drawn. Hence a perpetual Irritation, Pain, Inflamma- 
tion, andall their Conſequences, will happen: We can check 
all thoſe Motions which nd on the Wil; but thoſe Motions 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to the Continuation of Life, wilt 
always continue; and: this is the Reafon, why Wounds of th 
Thorax do not admit of Suture, eſpecially if they are inflicte 
on the canvex Surface of the Ribs; for af every Inſpiration the 
Brenſt being dilated,. the united Parts will be bo Are with the 
moſt intenſe: Pain. For this Reaſon, atſo, when Surgeons by 
Suture unite Wounds. of the Abdomen, leſt the Viſcera ſhould 
be expreſſed through the Wound, they ſo ſecure the Abdomen 

Swatlis, that the Patient reſpires almoſt without moving it. 

he Raſhneſs, therefore, and-Imprudence of thoſe Surgeons, 
who indiſcriminately ſtitch up every Wound like a Piece of 
torn Cloth, are greatly to be condemned. 


Fourthly, 'The'Parts-are retained in Contact by a Needle 
paſſed through the Lips of the Wound; and a Fhread ſo 
wrapt about it as to hinder them from receding, from each 
other, but keep them united; This Method is proper in 
large and gaping Wounds of the pendulous Parts of the 


- The: former Suture was performed by Thread paſſed throu; 
the Holes made by the Needle, and — 5 bringing; . L 
the Wound together by a drawing of the Threads. But in this 
Method, the Needle is not taken out of the Parts perforated, 
but left in them, and then a Thread is on both Sides ſo wra 
about, that the Lips of the Wound perforated by the Needle, 
and brought t may remain contiguous. This Method 


is neceſſary the contuſed. Fleſh ſhould become putrid, and be 
converted into Pus. | 

They are proper on fl Wounds That is, Wounds in which 
there is only a Diviſion of the Coheſion, without any Loſs of 
Subſtance; for if any Part is taken away by the Wound, the 
ſeparated Parts cannot be rendered contiguous without diſtract- 
ing them from their natural Situation. Hence ſuch a violent 


drawing together of the Parts will always be ſucceeded by an was principally uſed in the Cure of the Hare- lip, that ig. When 
e icatrix, and an Injury of the Functions. — — tho ſuperior Lip, which is 1 Note, ng 


They are proper in pure Wounds: That is, Wounds in which 
nothing of an heterogeneous Nature, is left by the wounding 
Cauſe, in which there are neither Sordes, ous Concretions 
of Blood, nor fungous Fleſh ; for all * — ſeparated 
and eliminated from the Wound before a Conſolidation can be 
2 1 nen ob = 

utures are, alſo, proper in tranſuerſe, oblique, a ular 
Mund: Becauſe 2 Caſes, neither addeſive. a ace 
artificial Application of Bandages and Compreſſes, are ſufficient - 
to render the Parts contiguous, and retain them in Union. 

But Sutures are prejudicial in Wounds there there it a large 
Hemorrhage : Unſkilful Surgeons, whilſt without any Diftinc- 
tion they unite all Wounds, by Suture, often do a. great deal 
of Harm; for what Advantage is it to unite ſeparated Parts, 


vided. But aſterwards Surgeons, with great Scteſs, ventured 
to unite. large and gaping Wounds of the pendulous Parts of 
the Body by the ſame Sutare': But becauſe in the Hare-lip the 
Parts are divided from the Birth of the Patient, hence the cal- 
lous Surface is on both Sides cutoff with à Pair of Seiſſars, and 
in the ſuperior Angle a flight Wound is, alfs, made with the 
Sciflars, that the Parts to be united may acquite the Nature of 
a freſi Wound; for if any thing of a callous Nature is left. 
there will never be a laudable Union of the Parts there. Then: 
when the Lips of 3 to each other, the 
Needle is entered at the Diſtance of four Lines froti the Wound, 
and-forced-thro* the Middleof the Subſtance of tlie Lips, till on 
theoppoſite Side the Needleemergesat the likeDiltance from the 
| Wound. Thus the. Needle is leftin the Wound, and the Parts are 
when after they are united, they cannot _ * or retained in Union; by wrepping'a Thread croſs- ways about it. 
when the extravaſated Humours, retained by the Lips of the Aecording to che different” Largeneſs of Wounds, more or 
Wound, muſt afterwards be. evacuated: by cutting the Suture? fewer of theſe Needles are uſed;: that in every Point the ſepa- 
A ſhameful Inſtance of this Kind is given by Pur, in Lib. 10. rated Parts may be rendered perfectiy contigudus: But lll the 
Cap. 32. Unleſs, therefore, the whole Surface of the Wound © ſharp Points of the Needles left in the Wound ſhould hurt tho 
is pure and ſound, and no 3 loſt, Sutures wil always Patient, they are to be cut off by che Sciffars, and ſmall Pieces 
be injurious. Beſides, if a Wound is inflictod in a Part of of Sponge are to bo laid under tiie Extremities of thee Needles, be- 

| 3 cauſe 


- 


cauſe theſe accommodate themſelves far better to the Figure of 
SR ee 2 
through the Parts l and without Vacillation, they 
are fixed in an Handle, becauſe by the Eingers of the 
alone they cannot be ſo ſurely convey'd throught the Parts. 
22 order to id thoſe Misfortunes which might ariſe 
from the ſharp Extremities of the Needles remaining, (for hard 
1 cannot be cut by Sciſſars without 75 Force, ſo that b 
this Co! he dit of the united Parts may be changed) 
Surgeons uſe Steel Needles, but whoſe poſterior Parts are made 
of pure Silyer : Then paſſing, the Needles through the Parts, 
they leave the Silver Part in the Wound, cutting off the Steel 
Fart, together with a certain 8 of the Silver which is cut 
with a far leſs Force than Steel. he ſame Operation is, alſo, 
| Ei performed by pretty large Steel Needles, which can 
s firmly held by the Fingers, alone, and whoſe cloven Tops 
contain bilver Pins blunt at both Ends, which are left in the 
Wound, and ſecured by Threads paſſed. about them. See Ga- 
rengeot, Traits des eee Fa brirurgie, Tom, 3. 
; When the united Parts are firmly grown together, theſe Pins 
are to be taken out, and the Wounds left by them are eaſily 


is Concuſſion the Situation of the unit 


© 4 , 


conſolidated. . | 


The laſt Intention is anſwered by taking care, that the 
Parts correſpond to each other juſt in the manner they did in 
Health ; and that they are thus retained in ſuch a manner as 
not to be too much preſſed, nor tov much relaxed, by avoid- 
ing all burning, ſtyptic, and aſtringent Applications, but 
eſpecially by taking care, that the Preſſure be equal on all 
the Parts of the Wound. | 
All theſe Ends are obtained by doing as is above directed, and 
then applying mild deſiccative Medicines ; and, laſtly, by 
waſhing the Geatrix with ſpirituous Liquors. | 
We have already enumerated the four general Intentions of 
Cure in Wounds; and having conſidered the firſt three, we 
now come to treat of the fourth and laſt, which is, after having 
reſtored the loſt Subſtance, and united the Parts ſeparated by the 
wounding Cauſe, to induce a Cicatrix as like to the natural 
Skin as poſſible; for if there is only a ſimple Diviſion of the 
Parts made by a very ſharp Inſtrument, and the divided Parts 
are immediately united in their natural Situation, they will ſo 
grow together, as that no Mark of the inflited Wound will be 
ft; and in this Caſe the Wound is cured without a Cicatrix 3 
for a Cicatrix after a perfect Cure of a Wound, is that Mark 
by which the Part of the Integument where the Wound was, 
js diſtinguiſhed from the adjacent Skin. The moſt perfect Cure, 
therefore, of a Wound is, when no Mark of it remains, 
But when this cannot be obtained, the Eeauty of the Cure con- 
ſiſts in rendering this Mark as like as poſſible to the adjacent 
Skin ; for when by the wounding Cauſe, or a Suppuration ſuc- 
ceeding the Wound, any Part of the Subſtance of the Body is 
Joſt, ſomething new will be generated in its ſtead, and this new 
Subſtance will never have abſolutely the ſame Qualities with 
that which was loſt. Hence it may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
32 %% 593 ago 4.45 8 
The Beauty of a Cicatrix depends principally on the three 
following Circumſtances ; 1 80 24 8 
I. If the Cure is ſuch, that the united Parts are in the ſame 
Situation they had before the Wound was inflicted. _. 
2. If the Cicatrix does not riſe beyond the equable Surface of 
the adjacent Skin. And, 
| If the Cicatrix is not hollow. _ nn 
The firſt is obtain'd by taking care that the Lips of the 
Wound, by means of adheſive aiſters, Suture, or proper 
Bandage, may correſpond to each other as in Health. ſe- 
cond is obtain'd, if, by a moderate Preſſure, the Defect of the 
confining Skin is ſupplied, leſt the Veſſels, depriv'd of this Co- 
yering, being diſtended by their Liquids, ſhould riſe above the 
equable Surface of the Skin; for when this is neglected, or the 
Wound treated with very emollient Medicines,a e form'd, 
and an unſeemly Cicatrix produc'd. And the third is obtain'd 
by procuring a laudable Reſtitution of the loſt Subſtance, An 
hollow Cicatrix generally Roppents becauſe the Preſſure of the 
adjacent Skin forces the Membrana. Adipo/a into the Place of the 
Wound, and makes it riſe, which there degenerating into 
Sordes, and fungous Fleſd, is by a Suppuration conſum d, ſo as 
not to grow again. Hence the ſoft Fat, which ought to ſup- 
port the Skin, being deſtroy d, the Cicatrix will remain deprefled 
and hollow. Hence it is obvious, that a deep and hollow Ci- 
catrix cannot, often, be prevented, when, for Inſtance, the Fat 
is deſtroy d by the wounding Inftrument, or a violent Suppura- 
tion. Thus Hippocrates, in Aph. 45. Secl. 6, tells us, That 
« if Wounds continue a Year, or longer, Abſceſſes will neceſ- 
<«< farily n in the Bone, and cauſe deep'and hollow Scars, 
And in Tr. de Ulceribus, Cap. 4. he tells us, That if a Part. 
4 of. the Bone is remov'd, roy Burning, Cuttin , Or an 
« other Method, the Cicatrices of ſuch Wounds-will be 


there will be a Loſs of Subſtance, 


v | 


« low,” It. is ſulkcicytly known, what deep and unſient; 
Cicatrices remain after the Membrana e en by 


8 vn 
Hence the Reaſon a why, if the Surgeon intends to 
form a beautiful Cicatrix, he o 2 to avoid burning, ſtyptic, 
and, aftringent Medicines : For by means of all theſe the live 
Veſſels are either deſtroy'd, or ſo conſtrifted, as not to tranſmit 
the Fluids ; but a Suppuration coming on, the mortified or ob- 
ſtructed Extremities of the Veſlels muſt be ſeparated. Hence 
Suk a Conſumption of the Fat, 
and conſequently a proportionably hollow Cicatrix. Hence it is, 
* obvious * 2 14 of the Cicatrix is aflifted 
y. an equa reſſure, hi events the ri 
much diſlended Veſſs” 3 EH» 
_ The Signs of a beginning Cicatrix are theſe following : Th 
Margins of the Wound or Ulcer, about to. be conſy Jag 
begin to appear more white and ſolid, and this Whiteneſs is 
1 convey d from all the Circumference to the Centre: 
n the mean time, in the open Surface of the Wound a like 
Whiteneſs begins to appear here-and-there z and if this Surface 
equably meets the. Edges of the Lips, a laudable Cicatrix is 


form'd: A pure Wound, alſo, before moiſt in every Point of 


its Surface, becomes dry in thoſe Places where the white Rudi- 
nents of the Cicatrix appear. Hence thoſe cicatrizing or epu- 
lotic Medicines are always moſt commended, which are gently 
drying and N Hence Plaiſters prepar d of Lead, or 
its Calxes, and the fine Powders of Colophony, Ol:banum, and 
Sarcocolla, are generally with Succeſs applied to Wounds or Ul- 
cers tending to a Cicatrix, | | 

_ Cicatrizing and epulotic Medicines are theſe following ; the 
red deſiccative Ointment, the Unguentum Diapompholyges, the 
Unguentum Calcis, the Unguentum Nutritum, the white Oint- 
ment of Roſes, the Empla/trum Album Coctum, the Enplaſtrum 
de Lapide Calaminari, or the grey Plaiſters, the Empla/trum de 
Minis Rubrum, the W of Cualtherus, Colophony 
from boil'd Turpentine, and reduc'd to Powder; Frankincenſe, 
Olibanum, and Maſtich. _ | 
Hence we may perceive the Vanity, and fooliſh Boaſting, of 
thoſe who retard, thay by their Arcanums, they can cure all 
Kinds of Wounds, without leaving a Cicatrix. Prudent and 
{kilful Surgeons, after a large Loſs of Subſtance, or a long Su 
puration, will never ſoretel that the Cicatrix will be beautiful s 
and of this the 1. ought always to be admoniſh'd, leſt he 
ſhould aſcribe the Deformity of the Part to the Careleſſneſs of 
his Surgeon. * 

It is, alſo, expedient, now - and. then to ſoment the Cicatrix 
with the Spirit of Roſemary, the Spiritus Matricalit, or ſome 
other of a like Nature; for all theſe ſpirituous Liquors have a 
Power of rendering the Fleſh of Animals firmer : x or the Part 
of the Cicatrix remains weak, being only cover'd with a thin 
Pellicule ; ſo that it is more eaſily hurt than the adjacent 
Parts. Hence it is often expedient, that the Part, after its Con- 
ſolidation, ſhould for a conſiderable time be cover'd with a mild 
lead Plaiſter, or a Piece of ſoft Alum Leather; leſt, by the 
Attrition of the Cloths, or the Injuries of the Air, the Wound 
ſhould again break out, ; 


HAMORRHAGE CONSIDER'D AS A SYMPTOM of Wounns, 


If a large Quantity of Blood flows from a Wound, 'by 
the Cauſes already ſpecified ; it is to be ſtopt, 
Firſt, By the actual Cautery. 


Secondly, By Corroſives. 

Thirdly, By Aſtringents. 

Fourthly, By tying up the Artery, | 

Fifthly, By cutting quite thro', or entirely dividing the 
wounded Artery. And, \ | 
Sixthly, By age, and pyramidal Compreſſes. 


Having conſider d the Things belonging to the general Cure 
of Wounds, we ſhall now treat of ſome Symptoms incident to 
them, which are often ſo violent, as greatly to endanger the Life 
of the Patient. Hence it is requiſite theſe Symptoms ſhould be 
remoy'd, or at leaſt greatly diminiſh'd, before the Cure can be 

pted. The principal Symptoms of this kind are, Hzmor- 
rhages, Pain, Conyulſions. MOT 
| Xa e and impetuous Diſcharge of Blood from a Wound, 
always * that, large Veſſels, containing red Blood, are 
wounded, and eſpecially arterial Veſſels: Becauſe Veins, unleſ⸗ 
2 render d tumid by the Application of a Ligature, rarely 
iſcharge much Blood, and never with ſo great an Impetus a3 
that which flows from the Arteries. If there is fo great a Los 
of Blood, that fatal Effects ge July to be dreaded from it; 
and if there is no Hope that by a Debilitation of the vital Force, 
or the Contraction of the Artery, it will 8 ſtop, 
then we are to have recourſe to the Methods known in Surgery, 
in order to ſtop the Eruption of the Blood. But moſt of the 


Means which check the Effuſion of the Blood, retard the Ge 
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of the Wound : For the Extremities of the Veſſels, heing: ds 


ſroy'd by the actual Cautery, Corroſives, Ligatures, or Com- 


ex muſt be ſeparated, before the Conſolidation of the 


ound can be obtain'd. ; 
Various Means are uſed for topping Hzmorrhages ; but all 
of them act either by conſtricting the Orifice of the divided 
Veſſel, or by coagulating the Blood in the Extremity of the 
Veſlels, or by producing both theſe Effects at once. 

1. The moſt inſtantaneous Method of ſtopping Hemorrhages 
is reckon'd that of touching the Veſſel, 3 the Blood, 
with a red-hot Iron; for, by this means, the Blood is forthwith 
burnt into a thick Maſs, no longer capable of Reſolution : So 
that it cloſes up the Orifices of the open Veſſel. The Veſſel 


itſelf is, at the ſame time, ſhrivel'd up, and conftrifted, by the 


Action of the Fire; by the Concurrence of which two Effects, 
the Blood is ſtopt. 'T his Method was long uſed by Surgeons; 
for which Reaſon, in the Amputation of 

Operations where a great Hzmorrhage was dreaded, they ha 


always actual Cauteries, of various Figures and Sizes, in Rea- theſe bibulous Subſtances to the Surface of the 


r 


Under the Article FIBER A, Aſtringents, ſo far as they 
ſtrengthen the Coheſion of the ſolid Fibres of the Body, 
confider'd ; but here we only treat of the Uſe of Aſtringents in 
ſtopping Hæmorrhages: This Effect, then, wy produce, either 
by conſtricting the Orifice of the divided Veſſel; or by co 
lating the Blood as it flows out, ſo as to clofe up the Orifice of 
the Veſſel ; or by producing both theſe Effects at once: Be- 
ſides, there are, alſo, other Remedies, which, tho* they do not 
in a } op meaſure coagulate the Blood, nor conſtrict the Veſſels, 

et ſtop the Hæmorrhage, and in this reſpect only deſerve the 
ame of Aſtringents. Such are volatile Mill-duft, the Powder 
of Plaiſter of Paris, and other bibulous Bodies, which abſorb 
every Liquid. they touch, and, with it, grow into a pretty hard 
Maſs,” which is capable of cloſing the divided Veſſel, and ſtop- 
ing the Hzmorrhage. But if large Arteries are divided, theſe 
owders will be carried off by the [mpetus of the diſcharg'd 


imbs, and in other Blood; ſo that they are not much to be truſted to, Hence, 


ter the Amputation of large Members, when * applied 
ound, both 


dineſs; that, by their Application, they might ſtop the Blood. Night and Day a Servant was order'd to preſs the whole Appa- 


Thus, by the later Greeks and Arabians, by Paulus Egineta, 
Avicenna, and others, Hæmorrhages were ſuppreſs'd by the 
actual Cautery, after the Amputation of Limbs, Guido de Cau- 
liaco, and after him ſome others, uſed boiling Oil for the ſame 
Purpoſe. Veſalius, in Chirurg. Mag. Lib. 5. Cap. 12. in 
the Amputation of Limbs, orders the Fleſh to be cut with a 
red-hot Knife, that by this means the Hzmorrhage may be 
ſſttopt. But this Method is attended with ſo many Diſadvantages, 

that it is ſcarcely ever uſed ; for it is a difficult Matter to procure 
a due Degree of Heat to the Iron; ſince, if it is too hot, that 
which is burnt is often carried off with it; and if it is not ſuffi- 
ciently hot, the Hæmorrhage is not ſtopt by it. Beſides, actual 
Cauteries produce intenſe Pain, a violent Inflammation, and all 
its Conſequences; and all that which is deſtroy*d by the Burn- 
ing, muſt afterwards, by a Suppuration, recede, and' be ſeparated 
from the live Parts, favs there is you Danger, leſt, the Eſ- 
char falling off in a few Days, the Hzmorrhage ſhould return; 
in which Caſe, it is ſtopt with greater Difficulty than at firſt : 
For the cauterized Veſſel, when the Eſchar is fallen off, will be 
ſhorter ; for which Reaſon it cannot at all, or at leaſt without 
the greateſt Difficulty, be laid hold of, and ty'd. Hence the 
cruel Application of the Cautery muſt be again repeated, whilſt 
the ſame Danger remains, left the Hemorrhage return, after the 
new Eſchar is fallen off. Hence, after ſkilful] Surgeons knew 
| how to ſtop Hæmorrhages by a Compreſſion or Ligature of the 

Veſſels, the actual Cautery was more rarely uſed. And Galen 


himſelf condemns the Uſe of Eſcharotics, as unſafe in ſtopping 


Effuſions of Blood, For in Method. Medend. Lib. 5. Cap. 4. 
he tells us, „ That as much of the Part as is burnt into a 

«« Cruſt, ſo much of the natural Fleſh is loſt and remov'd 
„ when the Cruſt falls off: For which Reaſon the Wound 
% appears naked, and without Fleſh ; and in many, after the 
% Separation of the Eſchar, a Profuſion of Blood has happen'd, 
« which could not be ſuppreſs'd without great Difficulty.” 
Hence Galen is againſt the Uſe of Eſcharotics, except in the 
greateſt Neceſſity ; and he affirm'd, that they were principally 
uſeful where the Hzmorrhage proceeds from the Corroſion of 
the Veſlels, by a putrid Blood or, by this means, the Blood 
is ſtopt, and the ſpreading Putrefaction forthwith deſtroy*d, by 
the Action of the Fire. 

2. The Application of live Fire, by means of hot Irons, or 
the Uſe of boiling Oil, were call'd, ſimply, Cauteries, or actual 
Cauteries; but there are ſome highly acrid Remedies which de- 
ſtroy the Parts to which they are applied, and burn them into 
Eſchars, in the ſame manner as the Application of Fire does: 
Theſe, from the Similarity of their Effects, were, alſo, call'd 
Cauteries; but becauſe they did not actually contain Fire, they 
were diſtinguiſh'd from the others by the Epithet potential: 
They are, alſo, call'd Corroſives, becauſe, by corroding, they 
conſume and deſtroy the Parts to which they are applied ; but 
the Eſchars, form'd by theſe, muſt, alſo, be ſeparated, and fall 
off : Hence ariſes the ſame Danger of a freſh Hzmorrhage as if 
actual Cauteries had been applied. Beſides, as all Corroſives 
are highly acrid, they often greatly irritate the adjacent nervous 
or tendinous Parts, whence it is certain violent Symptoms ſome- 
times ariſe. The moſt celebrated Remedy of the Antients, for 
this Purpoſe, was, Cyprian Vitriol, form'd into a ſmall Ball, or 
reduc'd into a fine Powder, laid upon Lint, and applied to the 
Orifice of the divided Veſſel : The Blood, almoſt by the ſingle 
Touch of this Vitriol, is coagulated into a Thrombus, which, 
like a Covering, cloſes up the divided Veſlel, conſtricts it, and 
burns its Extremity into an Eſchar; but a Ball of Vitriol can- 
not remain applied to the Orifice of the Veſſel, unleſs ſecured 
by a proper Bandage, which alone might prove ſufficient, 
5 are, white Vitriol, the Lapis Infernalir, and Oil 

itriol. : | | 


ratus with his Hand, that they might remain firmly applied. 
Hence it is obvious, that little is to be expected from theſe bi- 
bulous Subſtances, unleſs they are ſecur'd and aſſiſted by a proper 
Compreſſion. | | 4 & 

Among the Remedies which act by coagulating the Blood, or 
conſtricting the Veſſels, the moſt celebrated is Alcohol, eſpe- 
cially when warm, which in a Moment converts the Serum of 
the Blood, notwithſtanding its Fluidity, into a ſciſſile Maſs, 
and at the ſame time ſtrongly contracts the ſolid Parts of the 
Body. Hence the ſoft Parts of Animals, preſerv'd in Alcohol, 
become hard, and are diminiſh'd in Bulk: By both theſe Ef- 
fects Alcohol may effectually ſtop Hzmorrhages. But the Ex- 
tremity of the divided Veel, being, by the Application of the 
Alcohol, contracted and indurated, will afterwards be ſeparated; 
and the Thrombus of Blood, harden'd by the Alcohol, will either 
be remov'd ſpontaneouſly, or protruded by the Impetus of the 
Blood acting upon it. Hence the Hæmorrhage will return, 
unleſs, by a proper Bandage and Compreſſion, the Thrombus, 
form'd by the Alcohol, is retain'd in the Orifice of the divided 
Veſlel, Beſides, by the Heat of the Body, the volatile Alcohol 
is immediately diſſipated: Hence its Action is only momenta- 
neous, unleſs it is continually applied afreſh, and its too ſudden 
Exhalation prevented, by the Application of a Bladder anointed 
with Oil. It is therefore obvious, that the Uſe of Alcohol 
is not fafe without a proper Compreſſion. Yanſweiter gives 
a memorable Inſtance, in which the Blood flowing from a very 


mall Artery could not be ſtopt by Alcohol. Hence it is obvious, 
that if Hzmorrhages from ſmall Arteries cannot ſometimes be 


ſtopt by Alcohol, it may, alſo, often prove fallacious, in Caſes 
where large Arteries are divided. 

Oil of Turpentine, unleſs hot, ſcarcely ſtops Hæmorrhages. 
The ſoft Parts of Animals, immerſed in this Oil, become hard, 
tho* lowly ; but Oils require a far greater Degree of Heat, be- 
fore they boil, than Water : Hence warm Oil of Turpentine, 
by burning the Solids, and coagulating the Blood, may ftop an 

æmorrhage; in which Caſe, it will act like an actual Cau- 
tery, which is already deſcribed. But highly ſtrong and acrid 
foſſil Acids, ſuch as the Spirits of Nitre and Sulphur, are Cor- 
roſives, of the Uſe of which we have already treated. But the 
other mild Aſtringents, ſuch as Dragon's-blood, the Bark and 
Flowers of Pomgranates, and others of a like Nature, ſeem 
not to be ſo efficacious, that much Good can be expected from 
them alone, in ſtopping Hemorrhages. Hence, alſo, it appears, 
what Judgment we are to form of the many ſtyptic Arcanums 
ſo much extol'd by many Surgeons. Small Arteries, and even 
ſuch as are conſiderably large, when entirely divided, cloſe ſpon- 
taneouſly, eſpecially when the vital Principle is weaken'd by a 
liberal Hzmorrhage. Many of theſe boaſted Specifics were 
acrid Corroſives, and others of them milder Corroſives, which 
were, by Bandage, preſſed to the wounded Veſſel: Hence the 
Blood was often ſtopt rather by the Compreſſion alone, than by 
the Application of the Remedy. Whilſt Petit, as he tells us in 
Mem. de Þ Acad. des Sciences, P An. 1735. about the End of the 
laſt Century, made many Experiments, with reſpect to theſe 
Arcanums, he found, that ſlight Hzmorrhages might ſometimes 
be ſtopt by them ; but that, in the Amputation of Limbs, they 
did not produce the defir'd Effet. Hence it is obvious, that 
thoſe who boaſt of ſuch Arcanums, are not raſbly to be truſted. 

Aſtringents are, 

5 Hick Subſtances which 8 the Veſſels, ſuch as A- 
coha!, Spirit of Turpentine, recent Juice of unri ui 
Dragon s-blood, Puff- ball, and Crocus of Mars. 8 2 

2. Thoſe Subſtances which coagulate the Blood; ſuch as A. 
cohol, 3 Nitre, Spirit of Sulphur, calcin'd Vitriol, Su- 
gar of Lead, the Bark and Flowers of Pomgranates, and the 
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4. If the Surgeon's Hand can have Acceſs to the divided Ar- 
tery, ſo as that it may be ty'd, the Hzmorrhage will ſoon be 
ſtopt, by the Application of a Ligature. Method was 
commended by Galen: For, in Method. Medend. Lib. 5. Cap. 
3- after having enumerated various Methods of ſtopping Hz- 
morrhages from Wounds, he adds, Another Method of clo- 
0 ſing the Extremities of the Veſſels is, by applying a Ligature 
«© to them, or by compreſſing and conſtricting them with the 
« Fingers.” But he ſeems to have uſed this Method only in 
Wounds : For, ſo far as I remember, he has not deſcrib'd the 
Amputation of ſphacelated Limbs. In Amputations of the large 
Limbs, where violent Hzmorrhages are dreaded from a Diviſion 
of large Arteries, Celſus, in Lib, 6. Cap. ult. makes no men- 
tion of the Ligature of the Veſſels; tho', in Lib. 5. Cap. 26. 
when deſcribing the Cure of Hzmorrhages from large Wounds, 
he tells us, that when all other means have been tried in vain, 
<«< the Veins, diſcharging the Blood, are to be laid hold of, and 
& about the Part where the Wound is made, ſo ty'd in two 
6 Places, that they may unite, and have their Orifices cloſed up.” 
After Galen, all N and Surgeons ſtopt the Hæmor- 
rhages, ſucceeding Amputations, with Cauſtics; and Veſalius, 
in Chirurg. Magn. Lib. 5. Cap. 12. when deſcribing this Ope- 
ration, orders the Fleſh to be cut to the Bone with an ignited 
Razor, and the large Veſlels to be afterwards burnt with ignited 
Irons. As Pari abhor'd this cruel Method, and obſerv'd that 
many, on whom it was practiſed, died, and that only a few 
eſcaped, after the moſt intenſe Pain, he was the firſt, as he in- 
forms us, in Lib. 12. Cap. 35. who ty'd the Veſlels after Am- 
utations, drawing them out with a Forceps, and with a double 
hread tying them together with a Portion of the adjacent 
Fleſh : But if the Ligature flipping off, the Hzmorchage re- 
turn'd, he with a Needle perforated the fleſhy Parts adjacent to 
the divided Veſlel, and, by drawing the Thread upon a Com- 
preſs applied, he cloſed the Orifice of the divided Veſſel, as he 
tells us in the ſame Book, Cap. 33. Afterwards, almoſt all 
Surgeons, neglecting actual and potential Cauteries, uſed Liga- 
tures, which they applied two Ways ; for they either drew out 
the Extremity of the divided Artery with a Forceps, and ty'd it 
by paſſing a T hread about it ; but if the Thread was too tightly 
applied, it often gradually cut the Artery; in conſequence of 
which, the ty'd Extremity fell off too ſoon, and the Hzmor- 
rhage not only return'd, but was more dangerous than before; 
becauſe the Veſſel, being render'd ſhorter, could not be ſo eaſily 
cloſed by a new Ligature : Hence Dionis, in his Cours d' 
rations de Chirurgie, Demonſtrat. q. after the Thread is paſſed 
about, and a Knot ty'd on it, orders, that one End of the 
Thread ſhould, by a Needle, be paſſed thro' the Subſtance of 
the Veſſel, in order to hinder the Ligature from falling off too 
ſoon, But this Method, as being too difficult, was afterwards 
rejected. But if a ſlight Ligature, is applied to a naked Artery, 
the Blood, continually acting on the Part ty'd, — — 
igature, and makes it fall off: So that Par#'s Method pre- 
vail'd, which is, tying the Artery together with a Part of the 
adjacent Fleſh; for thus the Extremity of the Artery is excel- 
lently cloſed ; nor is there any Danger of the Ligature's ſlipping 
off Fd eaſily. It will be ſufficiently obvious, that tyi 
Veſſels is preferable to burning them, if we conſider the follow- 
ing Circumſtances : Whilſt by live Fire, or 1 Cauſtics, 
the Extremity of the Veſſel is burnt, and the Blood in it e 
Jated, the burnt Parts produce an Eſchar, which covers the Ori- 
fice of the divided Veſſel; to this Covering there adheres a 
Thrombus of coagulated Blood, which fills the Cavity of the 
divided Artery ; and when the Eſchar falls off, the rombus 
alone, lodg'd in the Cavity of the Veſſel, ſuſtains the Inpetus 
of the impel'd Blood: But the Extremity of the Veſſel, being 
open by the Separation of the Eſchar, will eaſily tranſmit the 
Thrombus, which will therefore be expel'd, and make a free 
Paſſage for the Eruption of the Blood: 
cloſed by Ligature, its Sides will be brought together, and hence 
the Thrombus beyond the Ligature will touch it with a narrow 
Apex, whilſt its broader Baſis will block up the Cavity of the 
Veſſel. After, therefore, by a Suppuration, the Part ty'd, to- 
gether with the Thread, falls off, tho? the Artery is not; as yet, 
totally conſolidated, yet the Thrombus, being broader at its Baſe, 
cannot be tranſpreſſed thro? the narrow Extremity of the con- 
trated Artery : Perhaps the narrower Part of the Thrombus 
may come out, but its larger Part will cloſe up the Veſſel, and 
Rop the Hemorrhage. Mr. Petit, in Mem. de Þ Acad. des Sci- 
ences, Þ An. 1731. has beautifully explain'd this, and illuſtrated 
it by the Addition of a Figure of the Thrombus. 
This Method is, therefore, far more ſafe than any of the reſt, 
Diſadvantages; for it is often 


tho! it is not abſolutely free from 
mation, whilſt 


Tucceeded by an intenſe Pain, and violent In 

the Arteries are ty'd, with the adjacent Fleſh, _—_ 
| If the divided Nerves are at the ſame time comprehended within 
| the Ligature, Henee eonvulfive Motions often happen in the 


morrhage will proceed, 


t whilſt the Veſſel is 


* 


— — 
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Part, by which the Ligature may be deftroy'd, and the Hæmoł- 

n The entire Diviſion of the Artery is principally uſeful 
when the wounded. Artery, being neither too large; nor too hear 
the Heart, is only partially divided; for, in this Caſe, the H- 

pl the Fibres being retrafted by 
their own Elaſticity, the Wound of the Artery wil be tehlarg'd : 
But if ſuch an Artery is entirely divided, we have already ſhewn, 
that its Extremities recede, and arc conceal's under the adja= 
cent Parts, where, by their own ContraQiility, and the Preſſure 
of the contiguous Solids, they are entirely cloſed, and the He- 
morrhage is, by that means, ſtopt. When, therefore, the Blood 
continually flows in a ſmall Quantity from a Wound; the Place 
of the Wound whence the Hzmorrhage ſeems to proceed is to be 
ſcarified with a Knife, in order to make a total Diviſion of the 
wounded Artery, Galen, in Ty. de Curandi Ratione per Veneſeftio* 
nem, Cap. ult. tells us, that he uſed this Method with Succeſs, © in 
* a Man who by a Wound in the Malleslushad the Artery wounds 
ed, in ſuch a manner, that the Hemorrhage did not ceaſe, till 
Galen, being call'd,made a total Diviſion of the Attery,” He 
afterwards add, that the Wound was cur'd without an Aneuryſm; 
which is greatly to be dreaded in ſuch a Wound of an Artery, whilſt 
the weak Cicati ix is, by the Blood, extended into a dilated Sack. 

But it eaſily appears, that ſuch an entire Diviſion is not ſafe, 
unleſs the Artery is ſmall; and not near the Heart : For, in this 
Caſe, the Hemorrhage would not ceaſe, tho' the Artery was 
entirely divided; but the divided Veſſel muſt be cloſed up by a 
Ligature, or ſome other Method. 

t has happen'd, that an Artety wounded, and not entirely 
divided, has been ſo ſecur'd by Compreſſion, that the Blood has 
ſtopt ; but, in this Caſe, ſo ſtrong a Compreſſion of the Artery 
is not always requiſite, as entirely to aboliſh its Cavity : Such a 
Compreſſion is ſufficient, as hinders the free Efux of the Blood 
from the Wound of the Artery, and retains the bloody Throm+ 
bus between the Lips of the Wound, which is the principal Im- 
pediment to the Diſcharge of the Blood ; and which, afterwards, 
growing firmly to the Margias of the Wound, reſtores the Sound- 
neſs of the wounded Part. An Inſtance of this is found in Mem, 
de Acad. des Sciences, “' An. 1735. 

6. Compreſſion of the Geldes Veſſel is, of all others, the 
beſt, and moſt natural Method, of ſtopping Hæmorrhages, and 
that which all Men ſpontancouſly uſe when they ſee the Blood 
flowing from a Wound, that is, by OY the wounded 
Part with their Fingers. But this Compreſſion may act either 
perpendicularly on the open Surface of the divided Veſlel, or it 
may be applied to the Sides of the Veſſel, and thus render them 
contiguous to each other. In the former Caſe the Efflux of the 
Blood is hinder'd ; but as the Thrombus, form'd by the coagu- 
lated Blood, is of the ſame Bulk with the Orifice of the Wound, 
whien the Compreſſion is remov'd, it is eaſily expel'd,by the Im - 
petus of the Blood acting upon it, Hence, in this Caſe, the 
Preſſure ought to act upon the divided Veſſel till the Thrombus 
of coagulated Blood is concreted with the Sides of the Veſſel, 
which does not happen ſoon : But ſuch a Compreſſion, when 
ſtrong, and long applied, may produce many bad Symptoms; 
an Inflammation, for Inſtance, and all its Conſequences, 

But if the compreſſing Cauſe acts on the lateral Part of the 
divided Veſlel, its Sides will come together, and, being render'd 
contiguous, will grow together in a pretty broad Surface: And 
as the Thrombus of coagulated Blood, lodg'd behind the com- 

reſs'd Part, is almoſt oyſindrical, it cannot be forc'd out by the 

ides of the Veſſel, tho' a perfect Union is not, as yet, form'd. 
It is therefore ſufficiently obvious, how much this Method is 
preferable to- all others : For if the Aperture of the Veſſel is 
only cloſed, the Hzmorrhage ceaſes. But this is excellently 
obtain'd by ſuch a Compreſſion, and the 3 Sides of the 
Veſſel will ſoon grow together, without any Neceſſity for a Se- 
paration of the mortified Parts, which muſt happen after the 
Application of actual and potential Cauſtics, and even after the 
Ligature of the Veſſels : Beſides, when the Veſſel is ty'd, there 
is only an Union of its Sides in a ſmall Surface, where the 
Thread is plac'd: But, by a lateral Preſſure, the Sides of the 
flatten'd Veſſel are united in a greater Surface ; for which Rea- 
ſon they will adhere more firmly, and make a ſtronger Reſiſt- 
ance to the Action of the Blood attempting its Diſcharge. 
But the Parts never ſooner and better grow to each other, than 


when are divided by a recent Wound ; for, in this Caſe, 
only the Union of the Parts is — . — and Nature erforms 
the reſt. But this is moſt perfectly obtain'd by this Method, 


whilſt to the raw Wound, not irritated by Corroſives or Liga- 
tures, ſuch a Compreſſion is applied in thoſe Parts where large 
Veſſels are divided. 

But that the Hæmorrhage may be ily ſtopt, and the 
Wound at the ſame time cur'd, it is principally requiſite, that 


the Prefſure ſhould act _ 2 _ - e _ je Lig 
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geons -prepate a ſmall Ball of Paper, long chew'd between the 
Pech, —＋ Lint, which they apply 8. Part of the Wound 
; which ought to be compreſo' d; upon this they lay one ſome- 
what larger, and over it one ſtill larger, and ſo on, till the 
Atparatus is ſo prominent, that, by a Bandage, it may be com- 
modiouſly preſs'd to the divided Veſſel; for thus an inverted 
Pyramid, as it were, is form'd, whoſe Apex, being applied to 
the Side of the Veſſel, only communicates the Preſſure of the 
Bandage applied, to that Part of the Wound where it is requi- 
lite. Petit, in Mem. de I Acad, des Sciences, I An. 1731. has 
deſcrib'd and repreſented, by a Table, a beautiful Inſtrument, by 
the Application of which, the divided Veſſel might be ſafely 


compreſs'd, and the Trunk of the Artery above the Wound 


contracted at Pleaſure : Ihe Compreſſion, alſo, ' of the divided 
Veſſel, may be augmented or diminiſh'd, at Pleaſure, by the 
Uſe of the ſame hm the Sureneſs, _— and Uſe of 
which, he has there confirm'd, by a memorable ple. See 
.ToORCUL AR. | 
It is therefore obvious, that an artificial Compreſſion of the 
Veſſel flops the moſt dangerous Hzmorrhage, when other Re- 
medies have been try'd to no Purpoſe ; and that this alone is ſuf- 
ficient, in all Caſes ; whereas the other Remedies are only uſe- 
ful in particular Circumſtances. But this Compreſſion acts beſt, 
if, being apply'd to the Side of the divided Veſſel, it compreſles 
its open Orifice, tho” in the moſt difficult Caſes a perpendicular 
Preſſure on the Surface of the divided Veſſel has ſometimes hap- 
pily ſtopt Hæmorrhages; a memorable Inſtance of which is 


times, alſo, happens, in the Amputation of a , that the 
Artery which perforates the ſuperior and poſterior Part of the 
Os Tibiæ, and ſometimes. runs an Inch thro” the Subſtance of 
the Bone, being divided, continues perpetually to diſcharge the 
Blood, if, being lodg'd in that bony Canal, it is by the Saw 
divided with the Bone. It is ſufficiently obvious, that in this 
Caſe a Ligature can be of no uſe : And in the laſt-quoted Part 
of the 5 5 de I Acad. des Sciences, we have an Inſtance, in 
which Compreſſion alone, by Lint apply'd to the Orifice of the 
divided Veſſel, remov'd ſo dangerous a Symptom, ; 
But in Caſes of this kind a 1 1 Compreſſion is requiſite, 
than if, by lateral Compreſſion, the Sides of the flatten'd Veſſels 
were render'd contiguous ; becauſe the Largeneſs of the divided 
Veſſel remains always the ſame. Hence the Thrombus of con- 
creted Blood, cloſing up the divided Veſſel, may be caſily expel'd, 
unleſs it is retain'd by a ſtrong Compreſſion. 


In this Caſe Revulſion is of no Service, unleſs the wounded 
Arteries are ſmall, and there is a Plethora. The ſame is true 
with reſpect to Aliments, Drink, and internal Medicines : 
What has been ſaid of an Hemorrhage, may be apply'd to a 
Flux of Ichor ; tho' the greateſt Help we have, in this Caſe, 
is from the thicker Balſams. | | | 


found in Mem. de P Acad. des Sciences, ! An. "os It ſome- 


In this Caſe Ræuulſion is 4 no Service. Galen, in Method. 
Medend. Lib. 5. Cap. 3. when Jong down the Method of 
ſtopping Blood diſcharg'd from Wounds, tells us, that this is 
done ** by cloſing up that which is divided, and by deriving and 


4 tranſlating what was carried thro? it, to ſome other Part.“ But 


as he was ignorant of the modern Doctrine of the Circulation of 
the Blood, it is not to be wonder'd at, if he embrac'd the Opinion, 
that Revellents may be of great Uſe in ſtopping Hemorrhages 


from Wounds. But if a large Artery is divided, Veneſection in 
another Part of the Body will be of no Uſe, ſince the Blood 


will certainly flow thro' the open Wound of the no; till the 
Patient dies, or, at leaſt, falls into a Deliquium. I ſaw, ſays 
Vanſibeiten, an Inſtance, in which repeated VeneſeQion could 
not ſtop the Hemorrhage ariſing from the drawing of a Tooth. 


It can therefore be of no Uſe when a large Artery is divided, 
| fince it cannot prevent the Efflux of the Blood from ſo ſmall an 
Artery z nor can any Good be expected from other Revellents, 


which act by any Friction or Irritation of the Parts diſtant from 
the Wound, ſince they are rather injurious, becauſe they increaſe 
the Motion firſt in the Patt, and then in the whole Body, 
But where there is a large Quantity of Blood, and when that 
Quantity is not ſufficiently diminiſh'd by the Hemorrhage, Ve- 
neſection may be beneficial, where wounded Veſſels are 
{mall ; that the Quantity and Impetus of the Blood being di- 
miniſh'd, the wounded Veſſels, when not too much diſtended, 
may contract themſelves. 1 

As for Aliments and Drint; when an Hemorrhage is ſtopt 
dy the Remedies ſpecified in the preceding Aphoriſm, we ought 
always carefully to avoid ſuch Aliments and Drinks which can 


ſuddenly too much increaſe the Quantity and Inpetus of the 
Blood till the wounded Veſſel is ſufficiently conſolidated: And 


in this Reſpe& a proper Regimen with regard to Diet, is of 
great Importance. But it is ſufficiently obvious, that nothi 

can be expected from it, in order to ſtop the Hæmorrhage ; for 
an exceſſive Loſs of Blood requires a preſent Remedy: And 
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tho it ſhould be granted, that Meat and Drink could contri- 
bute any thing to this Effect, yet too great a Time is requir d, 
before the Chyle, produc'd from the Aliments, can come to the 
Wound. The fame holds true with reſpect to Medicines taken 
internally, which are, by ſome, falfly ſaid to be efficacious in 
ſtopping Hæmorrhages: For it appears, from what has been 
ſaid, that the ſtrongeſt Aſtringents cannot fo ſtop a dangerous 
Hæmorrhage, that they may be ſafely truſted to, even tho” ap- 
plied in large Quantities to the divided Veſſel. Nothing is, 
therefore, to be expected from them whilſt, being taken inter- 
nally, mix'd with the Blood, and chang'd by the Force of the 


y, they are, by the Action of the Circulation, convey'd, in 


a ſmall Quantity, to the wounded Part: For, in this Caſe, they 
will paſs thro' the open Orifice of the Wound, along with the 
Blood. Befides, all the Remedies capable of topping an Hæ- 
morrhage, produce their Effect by conſtricting the Veſſel, or by 
coagulating the Blood, or by doing both theſe at once. If, 
therefore, theſe: Remedies, when mix'd with the Blood, and 
flowing thro' the Wound, had ſuch a Quality, they would prove 
mortal, by conſtricting the minute Veſſels of the Lungs, or coa- 
gulating the Blood, and ſo hindering its Paſſage thro' te Lungs, 
before they could come to the wounded Part. When ſmall di- 
vided Arteries, by their proper ContraQtility, and a Diminution 


of the Impetus of the Blood, in conſequence of the Loſs of it, 


are ſpontaneouſly cloſed, as is already obferv*d, then the ſtop- 
ing of the Hemorrhage, which is owing to quite different 
Cauſes, is aſcrib'd to the Uſe of ſuch Remedies, many of which 
are greatly-extoPd, and may be ſafely exhibited, fince they nei- 
ther do Harm, nor Good. No prudent Surgeon will, however, 
confide in them, and, neglecting more efficacious Remedies, 
expoſe his Patient to the greateſt Danger. 


As for a Diſcharge of Thor; it ſometimes happens that 


Wounds, even of a flight kind, are accompanied with a ter- 
rible copious Diſcharge of thin Lymph, the large arterial lym- 
phatic Veſſels being probably wounded ; ſince it is hardly to be 
ſuppoſed that the venous lymphatic Veſlek, being divided, could 
— ſo large a Quantity of Lymph ; becauſe the ſangui- 
ferous Veins, when wounded, unlefs they are very large, diſ- 
charge but a very ſmall Quantity of Blood, unleſs a Ligature, 
or ſome other Obſtacle, is plac'd between the Heart and the 
Wound. But we get carefully to diſtinguiſh that Flux of 
Ichor which ariſes from Wounds of the lymphatic Veſſels, from 
that which ſucceeds Punctures of Nerves and Tendons, Vr vio- 
lent Inflammations: For, as we have already obſerv'd, fat other 
Remedies are requifite in the latter, from thoſe proper in the 
former Caſe. Here we only treat of that Flux of Icnor which 
ariſes from Wounds of the Veſſels; in which Caſe, the Reme- 
dies proper for ſtopping Hzmorrhages, may be beneficial. We 
have already obſery'd, that an artificial Compreſſion of the Veſ- 
ſel was the ſafeſt, and moſt efficacious Method of tapping Hæ- 
morrhages, even of the moſt violent kind. It is, alſo, certain 
from Experience, that the ſame Method may remove a Flux of 
Ichor: Of this we have a memorable Inſtance in Ruyſch. Ob- 
ſerv. Anatom. Chirurg. Centur. Obſ. 41. But when a Flux of 
Ichor ſucceeds the Puncture of a Nerve, ſuch a Compreſſion 
would ſoon make the inflam'd Parts paſs into a Gangrene. Ex- 


cellent Effects are, alſo, produce d by the native Balfams, eſpe- 


cially of the thicker kind, which, by their oleous Lentor, are 
capable of cloſing up the Wound of ſuch a Veſſel, and are ob- 
ſerv'd to be friend y and ſalutary to the wounded Parts, tho they 
are only uſed in Punctures of the 'Nerves and Tendons : And 
when theſe are applied pretty warm to the Wound, as they ge- 
nerally are, perhaps the tender Veſſels, by the greater Heat, con- 
tract and cloſe themſelves. 8 1 


Palx CONSIDER'D AS A SYMPTOM or Wounps. | 


If any nervous Fibre, arifing from the Brain, is ſo extended d 
as to threaten its Diſſolution, the Idea of Pain is produc'd, 


Pain is a Perception, in the Mind, of ſomething which pro- 
duces Uneaſineſs, and to which we have naturally ſuch an Aver- 
fion, that, with our utmoſt Efforts, and even without the Con- 
currence of our Will, we mechanically attempt the Removal of 
that which we believe to be the Cauſe of the ungrateful Per- 


ception: For a found Perſon has a Power which he can by no 


means remove from himſelf, of perceiving certain Ideas, on ac- 
count of a Change induc'd Bene Nerves. If an ignited Iron 
is'apply'd to any Part of the cog ht a Philofopher, wraptup in 
the moſt profound and abſtruſe Meditations, the Train of his 
Thoughts is immediately chang'd, and that ungrateful Percep- 
tion, call'd Pain, forthwith excited in his Mind. But it is im- 
ſible, by Words, to explain what that Perception in the Mind 

is, ſince it is only known to him who endures the Pain; for 
there is not form'd in the Mind a Repreſentation of any Object 
different from the Thought of the Pain, but there is a perceiv- 
ing Power preſent : For no one, when in Pain, imagines that 
there 
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there is without himſelf any external Object ſimilar to that Pain 
vn he feels; but all affirm, that they themſelves are in 
ain, | 
The Idea of Pain, properly ſpeaking, leaves in the Mind no 
Remembrance of itſelf; fot the Perſon who is in Pain, and is 
next Moment freed from it, is ſenſible, indeed, that the Cauſe 
of Pain was preſent ; but he has no longer an Idea of Pain, nor 
can he, by any means, excite it in his Mind, without the Pre- 
ſence of a freſh Cauſe'of Pain, which, firſt changing his Body, 
=_ induce a proportionable Change on the Ideas of his Mind. 
But what that Change of the Body is, and in what Parts it 
happens, from which the Idea of Pain ariſes in the Mind, we 
may know from Experiments: For it is demonſtrable, that onl 
the Nerves ariſing from the Brain are capable of being ſo at- 
fected, as to excite the Idea of Pain in the Mind: For if a 
Nerve, which is alone diſtributed to any Part of the Body, is 
deſtroy'd, ſuch a Part may be cut, or burnt, without exciting 
the Idea of Pain in the Mind, tho? all the other Parts remain 
found : But all the Nerves in the Body ariſe either from the Me- 
dulla Oblongata, which contains the medullary Subſtance of the 
Cerebrum and Cerebellum ; or from the ſpinal Marrow, which is 
a Continuation of the Medulla Oblongata, and, beſides, contains 
a medullary Subſtance, arifing from its own cortical Part: Yet 
that Affections of thoſe Nerves only, which ariſe from the me- 
dullary Subſtance of the Cerebrum, are capable of exciting the 
Ideas of Pain in the Mind, is obvious from this, that in all thoſe 
Diſorders in which the Action of the Czrebrum, by means of the 
Nerves, is remov'd, no Pain is felt. Perſons exceſſively drunk, 
or perfectly apoplectic, in conſequence of the Humours extra- 
vaſated in the Brain, have no Senſe of Pain, tho? live Fire is 
apply'd to the Parts of the Body ; the ſame, alſo, frequently 
happens to Patients under exceſſive epileptic Fits: Hence it ap- 
ears, that a Change of thoſe Nerves alone which ariſe from the 
Bratt, is capable of exciting the Idea of Pain in the Mind : 
But this Change of the Nerves ariſing from the Brain, which 


is capable of exciting the Idea of Pain, ſeems to be ſuch a Diſ- 


poſition of them as if long continu'd, or render'd very intenſe, 
would produce a Solution of Continuity in theſe Nerves: For 
if the healthieſt Perſon, who has no Pain in any Part of his 
Body, and has no Fault either in his Solids or Fluids, is prick'd 
under the Nail of the Finger or Toe, with the ſmalleſt Pin, an 
exceſſive Pain, capable of rendering the Patient convullive, im- 
mediately ariſes, only from ſuch a mechanical Change of the 
nervous Papillæ : Nor is it of any Importance what the Cauſe 
is, or how it acts; for, provided it fo diſpoſes ſuch a nervous 
Fibre ariſing from the Brain, that it is very near to a Rupture, 
without breaking (for when the Nerve is deſtroy'd, the Pain 
ceaſes), that ungrateful Perception call'd Pain will be excited in 
the Mind. 8 : , 5 
But that the chang'd Condition of the Nerve may produce 
the Idea of Pain in the Mind, it is requiſite the Action of this 
Nerve on the Brain, and of the Brain on it, ſhould remain free 
and uninterrupted by any Obſtacle : For if the Nerve, in its 
Courſe, is ty'd, tho? its Extremity ſhould be diſtracted, lace- 
rated, or cut, the Senſe of Pain will not be excited in the Mind. 
The ſame will happen, if, whilft the Nerve remains free in all 


its Courſe, the Functions of the Brain are injur'd : Hence it is 


obvious, that, by this Change of the Nerve, ſomething is chang'd 
in the Brain; and that, from this Change in the Brain, the Idea 
of Pain ariſes in the Mind. It therefore ſeems highly probable, 
that the Idea of Pain may ſometimes ariſe in the Mind, tho' no 
Change happens in the Nerves ; that is, when the Brain, from 
any other Cauſe, receives ſuch a Change as it would have receiv'd, 
if a nervous Fibre, in any Part of the Body, had been fo diſ- 
pos'd, as to be in Danger of a Diſſolution. This is confirm'd 
by practical Obſervations ; for it won happens, that thoſe 
who, by the Calamities of War, or other Mi 
Legs, complain of a Pain in the Toes of the they have 
loft: And in ſome it has been obſery'd, that a Senſe of ſuch a 
Pain was the Sign of imminent Convulſions; the Brain, which is 
the Origin of all the Nerves, being chang'd. Nor does this Wo: 
en only ſoon after the Amputation, but a long time after. 
Miſcellan. Curioſ. Decur. I. An. 2. and Hildan. Obſ. Chirurg. 
Cent. 3. Ob.. 15. Whilſt, therefore, in ſome Perſons, 
Brain, which is ſubſervient to Senſation and Motion, and from 
which all the Nerves ariſe, is more eaſily affected than in others, 
the former will be obnoxious to many Diſorders and Pains, 
which they aſcribe to external Cauſes, but which really derive 
their Origin from the too eaſy Mobility of the common Senſory, 
Hence, when Sydenham, as he tells us, in Diſſert. Epiſtolar. 
perceiv'd that Veneſection, Purging, and ſome other Meaſures, 
were of no Uſe in thoſe ſurpriſing Diſorders which proceed 
froma difturb'd Motion of the Spirits, he concluded, ** That as 


« the exterior Portion of a Man's Body conſiſted of Parts ob- 


e yious to the Senſes ; ſo, without doubt, his interior Frame is 


ec to be conſider'd as conſiſting of a due Series, and, As it were, 
ec Fabric of Spirits.” But this interior Frame, being intimately 
- C 3 


the Idea of Pain may be excited, tho' no Change ha 


sfortunes, loſe their 
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» Is more or difficultly chang'd from its pr 
yr State, accordi to * greater or leſs Strength of the kg 
ſtituent Principles we receive from Nature.” Hence, in 
Diforders, when Pains, in various Parts of the Body, re- 
ſembled the moſt different Diſtempers, he juſtly accus d the Ir- 
regularity, and inordinate Motion, of the animal Spirits alone 
and apply'd the Whole of his Care and Skill only to ſooth and 
regulate them ; by which means, he knew, from Experience, 
all the Pains, and Variety of Symptoms, which in this Diſ- 
eaſe imitated.the moſt different Diſtempers, were mitigated. This 
is ſufficiently confirm'd by this, that, in delicate Conſtitutions; 
Perturbations of Mind alone are able to produce a Train of 
terrible Symptoms, tho", immediately before, no manner of 
Change was diſcover'd in the Solids and Fluids, 
II, therefore, we ſhould ſuppoſe that all the perceiving Points 
in the Body remain, and that all the not-perceiving Points were 
aboliſh*d, we ſhould have an Idea of that interior Frame men- 
tion'd by Sydenham ; but, by this means, a great many Parts of 
the Body would be taken away. The bee Heart, ſo much 
agitated and inflam'd in the moſt acute Diſtempers, is not itſclf 
ſenſible of Pain, but an uneaſy Senſe of Anxiety atiſes; the 
whole Lun are often conſum'd by a purulent Tabes, without 
any Pain: The ſame, alſo, happens to the Kidneys, tho', at 
the ſame time, the Pelvis, and interior Membrane of the Ure- 
ters, when indiſpos'd, are ſubje& to intenſe Pains, The whole 
Liver is ſometimes conſum'd by an Abſceſs, without any Pain; 
but if the exterior Membrane of the Liver is affected, an intenſe 
Pain is preſent. - 

The Idea, therefore, of Pain, in the Mind, follows ſuch a 
Diſpoſition of a nervous Fibre in the Body, as endangers its Diſ- 
ſolution ; tho?, at the ſame time, it ſeems highly probable, that 
ns to the 
Nerves, but only to the Brain, from which theſe Nerves derive 
their Origin. Nor does this appear only in thoſe Nerves which, 
as it were, guard the Body, and, being diſpers'd every- where, 
warn the Perſon to remove or avoid every thing, which, being 
about to act, or at preſent acting, would deſtroy the Part: But 
we, alſo, obſerve, that the ſame infallibly happens in other 
Nerves, from a Change of which, the molt diſtinct Ideas ariſe 
in the Mind, and ſuch as are <qually lively with any others, tho" 
no external Object has ated on the Organs of Senſe, but a 
Change is only induc'd in the common Senſory by Diſcaſes. 
Thus phrenetic Patients ſee ſtrange Objects, and frequently hear 
terrible Noiſes, tho” there is no external Object to excite theſe 
Ideas, by inducing a Change of the Nerves, I he ſame happens 
in melancholic Delirjums, and maniacal Ravings, 


The Pain is the more intenſe, the nearer the Fibre is to a 
Rupture ; and the gentler, the nearer it is to its natural 
Tenſion, ' | | 


- Since, from the Definition of Pain, it is obvious, that Pain is 
perceiv'd when a nervous Fibre is ſo diſpos'd as to be in Danger 
of a Diſſolution; it naturally follows, that the Pain is the more 
intenſe, the more the Cauſe, exciting it diſtracts the Fibres ; 
provided the Cohefion, as yet, remains; For when the Coheſion 
is deſtroy d, the Pain ceaſes z and, on the contrary, the leſs the 
Diſtraction of the Nerve is, the leſs will the Senſe of Pain be. 
This is obvious, in the Racks us d by Judges, in order to extort 
from Malefactors a Confeſſion of their Crimes: For, hanging 
the Perſon up by the Hands, they apply. to his Feet Wis ok 

10 


which are gradually increas'd : Hence, by the greater Diſtra 


of the Parts, the Pain is gradually increas d, to the greateſt De- 
gree ; but as ſoon as theſe Weights are remov d, the Pain is di- 
miniſh'd. Many Nerves, in the human Body, are fo lax, that 
they bear Extenſion without any Pain; but when the Nerves, 
diſpers'd thro* the Perio/tcum, are ſtretch'd upon the Bones, the 
ſmalleſt Increaſe of Tenſion produces the moſt intolerable Pain. 
Hence ariſe. thoſe exceflive Pains, whilſt, in a Lues Venerea, 
bony Tumors diſtend and dilacerate the incumbent Perieſlæum. 
Hence ariſes the Severity of that ſort of Torment us d by Exc- 
cutioners, when, by a Screw, they force the Perig/teum on the 
Spine of the Tibia, to the hard Bone, gradually augmenting the 
Preſſure. For the ſame Reaſon, the moſt intenſe Pains 
in the ſmalleſt Nerves ; For the largeſt Nerves have but a {mall 
Part of their Bulk which may be call'd truly nervous. _ Hence 
it may eaſily happen, that ſuch large Nerves may be diſtended 
without a. DiſtraQtion in their nervous Fibrils, but only in the 
callous Coats covering thoſe Fibrils. But when a Nerve is {malt 
and tenſe; and eſpecially when it is deſtitute of ſuch Coats, an 
intenſe Pain is produc'd in it by the ſlighteſt Cauſe. This is 
obvious in the Tootb-ach, when the adamantine Cruſt of the 
Tooth, being corroded, and the minute Nerves diſpers'd tuo 
the internal Subſtance of the Tooth, deſtitute of their Coats, 
| by the Action of the Air, ſeiz d with into table Pain, 
whieh cannot be allay d till the affected Nerve i deftrey'd, by 
an 
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an increas'd Diſtraction, the A ication of proper Remedies, or 
the Drawing of the Tooth. 10 Ty 29 


Hence it is obvious, that the greateſt Degree of Pain, in the 
ſame Part, is but ſhort ; but a leſs Degree may continue long, 
and be increas'd, or remlt. | 


Since Pain ſuppoſes ſuch a Condition of a Nerve as endangers 
its Rupture, that is, a Solution of its Continuity; and ſince 
the Pain is the more intenſe, the. nearer the nervous Fibre is to 
a Rupture ; it is obvious, that the greateſt Pain is then preſent, 
when the nervous Fibre is breaking ; but when it is broken, all 
the Pain ceaſes, which before aroſe from the too great Diſtra- 
ction of this Fibre. The greatelt Pain, therefore, denoting 
that the nervous Fibre will ſoon break, will be ſhort ; becauſe, 
when the Fibre is broken, it ceaſes. Thus, when a Wound is 
inflifted with a ſharp Razor, a ſhort and momentaneous Pain is 
only produc'd ; al in the Gout, the Violence of the Paroxyſm 
is obſerv'd to end the ſooner, the more intenſe the Pain is ; 
when a Tooth becoming carious, the Nerves diſpers'd thro” its 
Subſtance are diveſted of their Coats, ſometimes, by Suction, 
ſuch Nerves are diſtracted, and ſuch an intenſe Pain is produc'd, 
that the moſt robuſt Man cannot bear it, even for a few Mo- 
ments: But when the nervous Fibrils ate broken, the Pain ſoon 
ceaſes, - The Drawing of a Tooth is attended with great Pain, 
which immediately ceaſes; after the Operation is over : The 
higheſt Pain will therefore ſoon deſtroy the affected Nerve, or 
ſo affect the Brain, as that all Perception of Pain ceaſes: On 


; which Occaſion, a Syncope, or an Abolition of all vital Motion, 


generally happens. Nor can the moſt racking Pains proceed 
any farther ; tor Perſons in ſuch a Condition, like a Carcaſe, 
feel no more. Thus it is certain, from many Experiments, that 
Malefaors, condemn'd to the Rack, become immediately, as it 
were, dead; and are no longer ſenſible of the moſt exquiſite 
Torments. 


It ſeems to be tepugnant with this Circumſtance, that violent 


Tooth-achs torment People for ſeveral Days, or even Weeks: 
But the Reaſon of this is, that the ſmall Nerve which-enters the 
Tooth, and is divided into minute Fibrils, is diſtributed thro” 
all its Points: Hence tho”, by the greateſt Pain, one ſuch Fibril 
is deſtroy'd, the Misfortune And to the others may long 


protract the exceſſive Torments, 


But as a milder Pain ſuppoſes a ſmaller Tenſion of the affected 
Nerve, and conſequently leſs Danger of a Rupture, it is ſuffi- 
ciently obvious, that ſuch a Pain may be long protracted: And 
as between the natural Tenſion of a Nerve, and the greateſt Diſ- 


traction, next to a Rupture, numberleſs intermediate Degrees 


may be conceiy'd, it appears, that ſuch Pains may continue 
long without the Deſtruction of the affected Nerve, and be in- 
cteas*d or diminiſh'd according to the greater or leſs Degree of 
Diſtraction. But theſe Pains, which happen in Parts of the 
Body pretty near the Heart, and are accompanied with a violent 
Fever, ſoon ceaſe; the affected Part being deſtroy'd.: But in 
Parts remote from the Heart, and free from a great Agitation 
of the Humours, long-continu'd, and often returning Pains, 
may happen, without a ſudden Deſtruction of the affected Parts. 
A violent and inflammatory Iliac Paſſion often takes off the 
ſtrongeſt Man, in a few Hours: But the Gout, by repeated Pa- 
xoxyſms, often racks the Patient for twenty Years, before it 


| deftroys the affected Nerves; in which Caſe, the Pain in the 


Extremities is diminiſh'd, or ceaſes : But the Matter which be- 
fore prey'd upon the Limbs, is convey'd to the internal Parts, 
and produces the moſt terrible Misfortunes. | 


The Cauſe, thetefore, of Pain, is every ing capable of 


producing fuch an Extenſion or Diſpoſition of a Nerve. 


Under the general Name of the Cauſe of Pain is compre- 
hended every thing which fo diſtracts or diſpoſes a Nerve, before 
not affected with Pain, as that it is in Danger of a Rupture : 
Nor is it of any Importance, whether this is done by Preſſure, 
Diſtraction, or Corroſion; fince the Effect will alwar's be the 
fime; that is, the Idea of Pain will be excited in the Mind, 
With reſpect to Intenſity, or Duration, there may be a Differ- 
ence between the Pains excited by different Cauſes, but in other 
ieſpects the Effect will be the ſame. 5s | 


ence it is obvious, that a great Variety of Cauſes may ex- 


cite Pain in the healthieſt Body : But that the latent Cauſe of 

Pain may be regularly trac'd by the Phyſician, and, when known, 

remov'd, we ought to reduce the hitherto-known Cauſes of 

Pain to certain Claſſes; which is done in the next Aphoriſm. 
To this, then, belong, * | 


Firſt, The Force of natural Contraction ſuſtain'd by fewer 
Fibres, whilſt ſome are divided. 

Secondly, Whatever, by over-filling a Veſſel form'd of a 

| Contexture of nervous Fibres, diſtends it. To this belong an 


D Obſtruction, a Plethara, 4 redundant Cacochymy, and an In- 
creaſe of the circulatory Motion. WS 
Thirdly, Whatever diſtracts the nervous Fibres ; as Luxa- 
tions, Tumors, and external Force, And, | 
Fourthly, Whatever wounds, or corrodes. 


1. This is already treated of, when, ſpeaking of the worſt Spe- 
cies of Paronychia, in which this 3 the Tendon of 
the Flexors of the Finger being affected, an intenſe Pain is pro- 
duc'd: For the Bone of the laſt Phalanx of the Finger often 
falls off, after the Patient has ſuffer'd the moſt racking Pain : 
But before the Bone can fall off, the Tendon affix'd to it muſt 
be ſeparated from it, which is not done all at once, but by a 
flow Diſtraction; for no Parts of the Body, ſo ſmall as the Fin- 
gers, have ſo wg Muſcles affix'd to them: And, in this Diſ- 
order, thoſe Muſcles being contracted, the Fingers always a 
pear bended. When, therefore, the Tendon begins to bo 2 
parated from this ſmall Bone, the remaining Fibres ſuſtain the 
whole Force of the contracted Muſcle, and are, by a ſlow, but 
continual Laceration, torn from the Bone to which they adhere. 
Hence an intenſe Pain often ſo diſturbs the whole Brain, that 
an acute Phrenitis, Convulſions, and often Death, ſucceed. 
No Degree of Patience is able to ſupport thoſe Torments, by 
which the Parts are gradually torn from the live Bones. A 
ſingular Inſtance of this we have in the Conduct of Philotus, 
mention'd by Quintus Curtius, in Lib. 6. Cap. 11: | 

2. It is ſhewn,under the Article FIRRA, that the large Veſſels 
conſiſt of Membranes which contain Veſlels of all Kinds, even 
the leaſt in the Body, ſuch as the Nerves: Every thing, there- 
fore, which diſtends the Sides of the large Veſſels, will, by a 
Parity of Reaſon, diſtract the Nerves diſpers'd thro? them: 
But from ſuch a Diſtraction, as is before obſerv'd, ariſes the Idea 
of Pain in the Mind. It may be doubted, whether all the Veſ- 
ſels in the Body have in their Membranes perceiving Nerves z 
ſince, as we have already obſerv'd, many of the Viſcera, which 
are, from Anatomy, known to conſiſt of a Congerics of Veſſels, 
are, however, often gradually conſum'd and deſtroy'd, almoſt 
without Pain, Hence this will only be true fo far as the Mem- 
branes, conſtituting the Veſſels, have Nerves ariſing from the 
Brain, and ſubſervient to Senſation, diſtributed thro? their Sub- 
ſtance : But that this happens in many Veſſels, is obvious; be- 
cauſe no Point in the Surface of the Body can be wounded by 
the Point of the ſmalleſt Pin, without a Diſcharge of the con- 
tain'd Humours from the wounded Veſſels, and a Perception of 
Pain: The principal Cauſes which diſtend the Veſſels furniſh'd 
with nervous and perceiving Fibres, are theſe following: 

Ob/ftruftion : This always ſuppoſes a Blocking-up of the Canal 
thro” which the Fluids ought to be convey'd by the vital Mo- 
tion: Hence it neceſſarily follows, that the Fluids convey'd to 
the obſtructed Place of the Veſſel, and not able to make their 
9 thro” it, muſt dilate, attenuate, and at laſt reſolve or open 
the Sides of the Veſſel, as is ſhewn under the Article OBs Ru- 
CTIO. It is therefote obvious, that the nervous Fibres conſti- 
tuting the Sides of the obſtructed Veſſels, becoming highly tenſe, 
and at laſt breaking, may excite the Idea of Pain, which will 
have various Degrees of Intenſity, according to the different 
Degrees of Diſtraction. When, in a Pleuriſy, the Arteries, 
obſtructed by the ſtagnant Blood lodg'd in the intercoſtal Parts, 
are diftended by the ſucceeding Blood, an intolerable Pain is 
produc'd, and is always the more intenſe, the greater the In- 
petus is with which the Blood acts on the obſtructed Parts. 
Hence, when this Impetus is leſſen'd by Veneſection, the Pain 
either ceaſes, or is diminiſh'd, Hence Obſtruction, properly 
ſpeaking, is not the Cauſe of Pain ; but the ſucceeding . 1 
by dilating the obſtructed Veſlel, excites the Pain. 

As for a Plethora; it is ſhewn, under the Article PL EKTHORA, 
that a Redundance of laudable Blood not only diſtends the Veſ- 
ſels, but may, alſo, produce a Rupture in them: Hence all the 
Degrees of Pain which can ariſe from a preternatural Tenſion, 
or a Rupture of the Veſſels, are excited by this Cauſe alone, 
This is ſufficiently evinc'd by violent Head-achs ariſing from Re- 
pinion alone, and which are happily cur'd by Veneſection. 

omen, alſo, before their exceſſive Plenitude is remov'd by the 
menſtrual Difcharge, from this Cauſe perceive Pains in various 
Parts of their Bodies; which, however, are happily remov'd, 
when the redundant Blood is evacuated thro” the dilated Veſſels 
of the Uterus. po | | 

As for a redundant Cacochymy; every Degeneracy of the Hu- 
mours from the Conditions requiſite for Health, is comprehended 
under this Name: Now too great a Diſtention of the Veſſels 
may be produc'd by a 7 1 of other Humours, as well as 
by a Redundance of laudable Blood; Hence, alſo, Pain will be 
excited, in conſequence of the Diſtraction of thoſe nervous Fi- 
bres which conſtitute the Membranes of the Veſſels. Here we 
do not treat of that Acrimony which degenerating Fluids may 
acquire, Wy which they may excite Pain, by corroding or- 
irritating Parts, When a ſtagnant aqueous Clluvies, _ 

| geſt 


geſted in the Membrana Adipoſa, in an Aua ſarca of the Legs, 
the Pain ariſes from this Cauſe alone. | 
As for an Increaſe of the Circulation; it is ſhewn, under the 
Article Sax cis, that an Increaſe of the Circulation alone, by 
an Augmentation of the Heat, produces a greater Rarefaction 
of the Fluids: Hence follows a greater Diſtention of the Veſ- 
ſels; and the thicker Parts of the Fluids, entering the dilated 
Veſſels, produce Obſtructions, Diſtractions, and Inflammations. 
But all theſe cannot ha without a Diſtraction and Dilace- 
ration of the nervous Fibres diſpers'd thro* the Membranes of 
the Veſſels: Hence it is ſufficiently obvious, that Pain is ex- 
cited by that means. In Fevers, by an increas'd Motion of the 
Blood alone, a Pain of the Head and Limbs may de produc'd, 
which again ceaſes when the Fever is diminifh'd, or remov'd. 
Every thing which forcibly diſtracts the Parts of the Body, 
diminiſhes their Coheſion, and may, conſequently, induce a So- 
lution of Continuity, if this Diſtraction is continu'd, or aug- 
mented : But, according to the Definition of Pain, ſuch a Con- 
dition of a Nerve as threatens the Solution of its Continuity, 
excites the Idea of Pain in the Mind: A Diſtraction, therefore, 
of the Parts furniſh'd with nervous Fibres, by whatever Cauſe, 
will produce Pain. Hence when Bones, luxated from the Ca- 
vities which naturally contain'd them, diſtract the Ligaments 
ſecuring the Articulation, an intenſe Pain is produc'd, which, 
upon the Reduction of the Bone, immediately ceaſes, unleſs 
the Ligaments diſtracted by the Luxation, or the adjacent com- 
reſs'd Parts, are already inflam'd: A ſufficient Proof, that the 
Pain, happening after a Luxation, ariſes only from this Diſtra- 
ction of the Ligaments. Hence Hippocrates, in Tr. de Arti- 
culis, Text. 29. tells us, that they who have the Humerus luxa- 
ted and reduc'd without Pain, or any Inflammation of the ad- 
jacent Parts, and for that Reaſon are negligent, ought to take 
reat care that the reduc'd Bone do not again flip out: For 
which Reaſon he orders Phyſicians to warn them of this ; be- 
cauſe, in ſuch Caſes, the Luxation returns far more eaſily than 
if the Parts were inflam d. 

Hence it is obvious, that the Effect will be the ſame if a Tu- 
mor, form'd by whatever Cauſe, diſtracts the Parts: For in an 
inflammatory Gout, and ſome other Diſorders, ſuch as a Spina 
Ventoſa, or an Exoſtoſis, a Diſtraction of the Nerves diſpers'd 
thro' the Ligaments of the Joints produces exquiſite Pain. 
How great Pain may be excited by external diſtracting Force, is 
obvious, from the Method of racking Malefactors; in which, 

by the Application of Weights, or the Uſe of Pulleys, the Parts 
of the Body are diſtended. 
Every Wound, as is obvious, from its Definition, is the So- 
Jution of Continuity in a ſoft Part ; but when the wounding 
Inſtrument divides Parts before united, that Condition of a 
Nerve is produc'd by which its Diſſolution is threaten'd : Pain 
is therefore excited; but it is only momentary, if the Parts are 
divided by a quick Action of the Inſtrument ; yet there is Pain 
at the Moment the Wound is inflited: But the Pain which 
ariſes ſome time after the Wound is inflited, depends on the 
Diſtraction of the Parts, in conſequence of the Receſſion of the 
Lips of the Wound from each other. Hence this Pain ſucceeds 
the Wound inflicted, but does not ariſe from the Wound as its 
immediate Cauſe, but from the 3 induc'd on the Wound 
from the Contractility of the Parts: For a Nerve, next to Ru 
ture, produces the Idea of Pain in the Mind.; but when t 
Nerve is totally divided, the Pain ceaſes. Hence, when a 
Wound is making, Pain is produc'd ; but when, it is made, it 
ceaſes, | 

All Corroſives, apply'd to the Body, and render'd active by 
the Heat thereof (ſince, except Fire alone, they hardly act upon 
a Carcaſe) divide and deſtroy the Parts, by numberleſs minute 
Wounds. Hence, as is evident, a pretty intenſe and long- 
continu'd Pain is produc'd. 


Hence the various Cauſes of Pain in aWound are known. 


If the things hitherto taken notice of are apply'd to a 
Wound, it appears, that a great Number and Variety of Cauſes, 
exciting Pain in a Wound, may happen : For the wounding In- 
ſtrument, at the time the Wound is infliting, is the Cauſeof Pain. 


The Parts of the wounding Inſtrument, left in theWound, may 
produce Pain: The Lips of the Wound, receding from each other, 
half- divided Nerves, and large Nerves divided, retracted, and diſ- 


tracting the ſmall Ramifications above the Wound, may excite 
the moſt intenſe Pain. When the Lips of the Wound are after- 
wards inflam'd, render'd tumid, and retorted, and, at the ſame 
time, the Celerity of the Circulation is increas'd by a flight Fever, 
new Cauſes of Pain are preſent, When the Humours, dif- 
charg'd into the Cavity of the Wound, acquire an acrid Qua- 
/ lity, they excite Pain, by corroding and irritating the Parts : 
 'Fhe fame Effect will, alſo, be produc'd, by the Application of 
acrid Subſtances, of whatever kind. When, by a Suppuration, 
the obſtructed Extremities of the Veſſels are gradually ſepa- 


VUL 


rated from the live Parts, Pain is, -in like manner uc 
but ceaſes when the Pus 12 "All theſe 1 — 
carefully diſtinguiſh'd, that, knowing the Cauſes of Pain in a 
Wound, we may apply proper Remedies. 


3 hy ee * 1 of a Wound; 
which are, Inquiet tion, Watching, Fever, Heat 
Thirſt, Drynefs, Convulſions, and — ; : 


When Pain is preſent in the Body, its Effects ſucceed, which 
are principally obſerv'd to be theſe following : 

Inquietude and Fattation : When we perceive Ideas, there 
ariſes in the Mind a certain Change, which is either grateful, 
or difagreeable, or, ſometimes, rather totally void both of Plea- 
ſure and Pain: Thus, when a Perſon thinks that a Circle is di- 
vided into two equal Parts by its Diameter, the Idea affords 


neither Pleaſure nor Pain ; but if the Hand, when cold, is put 


near a moderate Fire, all ſay that this is pleaſant ; and if live 
Fire is apply'd to the Hand, all will affirm, that this is diſpleaſing. 
In what manner this happons, 2 cannot be explain'd, tho” 
every one finds ſuch Things in himſelf. But the Senſe of Plea- 
ſure and Pain, which accompanies the perceiv'd Idea, produces 
ſome Effects in us which the ſtrongeſt Kfort of Reaſon cannot 
overcome, whatever arrogant Philoſophers have aſſerted to the 
contrary, For the Will endeavours by all means to retain the 
grateful Senſation preſent to the Mind, and to deſtroy the un- 
grateful one; and then ſucceed mechanical Motions not deter- 
min'd by the previouſly-conſcious Mind, but truly neceſſary and 
phyſical, by which we endeavour to remove or avoid that which 
excited the ungrateful Perception in the Mind. This isa cer- 
tain Ingredient in the human Nature, of which it cannot die t 
itſelf. If a Philoſopher, involv'd in profound Meditations, re- 
ceives a Prick of a Pin in his Finger, he will immediately draw 
back his Hand, tho' there is not in his Mind any Conſciouſneſs 
of that Motion excited : Hence the Senſe of Pain, like a faith- 
ful Guardian, adviſes us, as it were, to remove that which 
would deſtroy the Body. Thus we ſee that Men in Pain, by a 
various Poſition of the Parts of their Bodies, and often by a 
continual Agitation, endeavour to find ſuch a Situation as may 
remove, or at leaſt diminiſh the Senſe of Pain. Hence ariſes 
the Inquietude and Jactation in exceſſive Pains : But when, by 
the leaſt Motion, the Pain is increaſed, the Patients remain im- 
moveable, as is obvious, in the moſt racking Gouts, and Rheu- 
matiſms, | | 
As for Watchings; when an healthy Perſon has all his Senſes 
lock'd up by a natural Sleep, he is rouz'd and awak'd by all 
thoſe Things, which ſtrongly affect the Organs of Senſation : 
Much more, therefore, will Sleep, when not preſent, be pre- 
vented by Pain, which ſo efficaciouſly affeAts the Brain, For 
this Reaſon, the antient Phyſicians, in lethargic Diſorders, pull'd 
the Hairs from the Noſtrils, laſh'd the Limbs with Nettles, and 
apply'd acrid Subſtances to the Parts of the Body; that, being 
rouz'd by the Senſe of Pain, the exceſſive Drowlineſs might be 
remov'd. | 
As for a Fever ; this almoſt always ſucceeds exceſſive Pains, 
even in thoſe Diſeaſes which naturally have no Tendency to a 
Fever; ſuch as a Gout, and Lues Venerea ; For when ſuch an 
intenſe Pain racks the Patient, ſome Degree of a Fever is gene- 
= preſent. | 
ence Hippocrates, in many Paſſages, acknowledges Pain to 
be among the Cauſes of Fevers: For in Prænot. Coac, No 75. 
he tells us, That from violent Pains ariſe long-continu'd fe. 
« vers.” And in Ne 31. ibid. and in Lib, 1, Prorrhet. he in- 
forms us, That malignant Fevers ariſe from Pains of the Hy- 
& pochondria.” When the Articulation of the Humerus lips 
towards the poſterior Parts, he tells us, that-it is intenſely pain- 
ful, and excites the moſt violent Fevers. And in his 77. de 
Fratturis he informs us, That unleſs any luxated Articula- 
c tian is ſpeedily reduc'd, a Fever will, in the healthieſt Perſon, 
«© be produc'd by the Pain.“ | 
Since, therefore, a Fever almaſt always ſucceeds an intenſe 
Pain, we may eaſily underſtand how Heat is the Effect of an 
increaſed Circulation by the Fever; and Dryneſs, the Effect of 


a Diffipation of the Fluids by a briſker Circulation, may ariſe 


from Pain: But when Dryneſs and preternatural Heat are pre- 
fent in the Body, Thirſt always forces the Patient to alleviate 
theſe Symptoms by copious Drinking. 
As fr nn” oy theſe principally happen in thoſe, the 
Whole of whoſe nervous Syſtems is highly delicate, and ſuſ- 


ceptible of the ſmalleſt Impreſſions : Hence Infants are fo often 


ſubject to Convulſions, on account of Gripes in the Inteſtines, 
iſing from an Acid. 

As for a Gangrene; this is ſuch an Affection of a ſoft Part, 
2s, in conſequence of an Abolition: of the vital Influx and Ef- 
flux of the Humours, tends to a Mortification, Hence, with 
reſpe& to a Nerve N Pain, a Gangrene is ſuch a State of 
that Nerve, by which it tends to a Mortification, ſince it will 

20 ; 1 * . ſoon 


ſoon be totally ruptured in conſequence of its violent Diſtrac- 
tion. When a violent Pleuriſy, accompanied with intenſe 
Pain, is not ſuddenly relieved, or when Reſpiration is by the 
Violence of the Pain ſo hindered, that the Patient is in Danger 
of being ſuffocated, livid Spots appearing on the Part affected, 
denote a mortal Gangrene. In an inflammatory Iliac Paſſion, 
after the moſt intenſe Pains, a ene in a few Hours arifes, 
upon which the Pain ceaſes, but Death ſoon ſucceeds, In a 
malignant Paronychia, within a few Hours, the Part is often 
affedted with ſo intolerable Pain, that the corrupted ſoft Parts 
are diſſolved into a 13 Gore, and the Bone of the 

affected Finger falls off mortiſied. But a Gangrene principally 
ſucceeds Pain, when an Inflammation and violent Fever are 
preſent at the ſame time; for then, by the increaſed Impetus 
of the Circulation, the Parts are quickly deſtroy'd. 


In. this Caſe the Difference of Anodynes is to be eſtimated 
and determined by the Diverſity of the Cauſes producing Pain. , 


'There is only one proximate Cauſe cf Pain, and that is ſuch 
a Diſpoſition of a nervous Fibre ariſing from the Brain as 
threatens its Diſſolution. Every thing, therefore, which re- 
moves ſuch a Diſpoſition of the nervous Fibre, will be a Re- 


medy for the Pain : But becauſe ſuch a Condition of the Nerve 


may depend on a great many different Cauſes, hence a pro- 
portionable Variety of Anodynes is requiſite, ſince diſtin Re- 
medies muſt be applied for removing each particular Cauſe. 
Hence it is neceſlary, that the particular Cauſe of the Pain 
ſhould be known before we can determine what will weaken or 
remove this Cauſe. We have already enumerated the Cauſes of 
Pain, and reduced them to diſtin Claſſes ; and the following 
Aphoriſm propoſes the Remedies ſuited to theſe Cauſes. | 


The Cauſe of Pain is, therefore, taken away, 

1. By relaxing the diſtended Fibre. ? 

2. By reſolving whatever is concreted. 

3. By diminiſhing the Motion of the Fluids, and leſſening 
the diſtending Matter. 

4. By removing the unequal and violent Traction. 

5. By correcting the preſent Acrimony, 

6. By diſcuſſing it; and, 

7. By removing that which diſſolves the Fibres. 


1. Such a Diſtraction alone as is ready to produce a Rupture, 
excites Pain: Now if we can by any Art manage things in ſuch 
a manner as that the Fibre may be diſtracted without Danger 
of a Rupture, the Pain ceaſes, tho' the Cauſe diſtracting the 
nervous Fibre continues to act. If we attempt to break a Piece 
of dry and rigid Wood it breaks ; but if it is macerated in 
Water, it may be bent. Thus a green fallow 'T wig may be 
twiſted without breaking; but when dry, an Attempt to bend 
it, breaksit. Hence in Diſorders, accompanied with the moſt in- 
tenſe Pain, ſuch Remedies have in all Ages been uſed as relax'd 
the ſolid Parts of the Body. In the Iliac Paſſion, Hippocrates 
ordered the Body to be fomented and anointed with Oil. In a 
Pleurify he commanded the affected Side to be covered with the 
moſt ſoft and tepid Subſtances, injoining at the ſame time, the 
internal Uſe of things of a like Nature. Galen, as is already ob- 
ſerved, on himſelf allay'd the moſt intenſePain, and prevented the 
Convulſions to be dreaded from it, by continually applying warm 
Oil to the Part affected. Whilſt a Phlegmon, by an inflam- 
matory Tumor of the ſubjacent Membrana Adipoſa, diſtends 
the Skin, and by a Diſtraction of the cutaneous Fibres produces 
Pain, tho? ſuch a Tumor being 22 irreſolvable, tends to a 
Suppuration, and conſequently the diſtending Cauſe not on! 

remains, but is rather increaſed, yet if Cataplaſms of the mo 

emollient Subſtances are continually applied, the Pain will be 
mitigated, ſince the nervous Fibres are ſo relaxed, that they 
may be diſtracted, without 2 of a Rupture. A lar 

Quantity of any ſoft expreſſed Oil taken internally, 3 
alleviates iliac, colical, and nephritic Pains. The Steam of 
tepid Water affords great Relief to Parts affected with 
the greateſt Pain. When by the Puncture of a Nerve im- 
menſe Pains are produced, ſkilful Surgeons continually fo- 
ment the Parts affected. with the moſt emollient Subſtances. 
Hence they affirm, that emollient and relaxing Medicines are 
an univerſal Remedy againſt Pains, becauſe they remove the 
proximate Cauſe of Pain which is the ger of Rupture in 
the nervous Fibre; whilſt other Remedies act only on the re- 
mote Cauſes of the Pain. And tho! we ſhould be ignorant of 
the particular Cauſe ſa 3 nervous Fibres as to pro- 
duce a Senſe of Pain, yet theſe Medicines may always be uſed 
with Safety and Advantage; for they have this good Property, 
that they are ſufficient for removing many of the remote Cauſes 
of Pain, without augmenting thoſe which they cannot remove ; 
for the Veſſels being relaxed, the diſtending ſtagnant Fluid 


paſſes more eaſily thr them, and at the ſame time, all 
Acrimony is corrected by ſuch Medicines. But every thing 
which augments the Strength and Contractility of the Parts of 
the Body, whilſt the Cauſe diſtending the Fibres remains the 
ſame, will increaſe the Pain. Thus a Pleuriſy is obſerved to 
be far more violent in robuſt Perſons accuſtomed to Exerciſe, 
than in Patients of weak and lax Conſtitutions ; in whom, alſo, 
luxated Bones are far more eaſily reduced than in Perſons of 
firm Habits ; for in ſome, the Elongation of the Ligaments is 
ſo eaſy, that the Reduction may be made without Pain. 
When Executioners, in racking Malefactors, forcibly diſtract 
all the Parts of the Body, they greatly increaſe the Pain by 
ſprinkling cold Water upon them. hen, therefore, the 
Efficacy of emollient and relaxing Subſtances can reach the 
Part affected, it will never fail to produce an Effect: If, for 
Inſtance, the nervous Fibril in the middle Subſtance of a 
Tooth is pain'd by too great a Tenſion, that Pain muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be allay'd by relaxing Medicines. The fame holds true, 
when from a Diſorder of the Marrow of a Bone intolerable 
Pains ariſe ; as, alſo, when in a malignant Paronychia, the 
Cauſe of the Diforder is lodged under the cartilaginous Part 
which covers the Tendons of the Flexor Muſcles of the Fingers. 
It may, alſo, ſometimes happen, that tho? the Pain is very in- 
tenſe, yet other Symptoms prohibit the Uſe of relaxing and 
emollient Medicines. Thus, for Inſtance, if from a latent or 
exulcerated Cancer, an intenſe Pain ſhould ariſe, Emollients 
would prove hurtful, becauſe they would greatly increaſe the 
Putrefaction, and fungous Excreſcence of the Cancer. But 
almoſt in all other Caſes, relaxing Medicines are univerſally 
uſed for alleviating Pains. 

2. When a Stone impacted in the Ureters produces Pain, the 
Perſons who could diſſolve that calculous Concretion would re- 
move the Pain. All thoſe things which are capable of reſolv- 
ing Blood concreted by an inflammatory Denſity, will alleviate 
pleuritic Pains. The ſame holds true in all other Caſes, where 
an obſtructing Matter ſtuffing the Veſſels, or Tumors ariſing 
from a Concretion of congeſted Matter, preſs or diſtend the 
adjacent Parts. Under the Article OBsTRUcT10, are conſi- 
dered the various Manners in which the Molecules of the hu- 
man Fluids before ſeparate, may become concreted ; and under 
that Article are, alſo, ſpecified the Remedies capable of dividing 
theſe Concretions. Hence the Nature of the Concretions 
ought to be inveſtigated from what has been ſaid, before we 
can find a Remedy, which, by reſolving that Concretion, will 
remove the Pain ariſing from it. 


3. All Pain ſuppoſesaremainingPrinciple cf Life; and ifit ariſes 


from a ſtagnant Humour, diſtending the obſtructed Veſſels, it 
will be the more intenſe the more briſk the Circulation of the 
Blood is. Hence in a Pleuriſy when a violent Fever is preſent, 
an intenſe Pain is produced, becauſe the Humours are impe- 
tuouſly forced on the obſtructed Part, and by dilating the Veſ- 
ſels, forcibly diſtract the nervous Fibres conſtituting the Tex- 
ture of theſe Veſſels. Every thing, therefore, which dimi- 
niſhes the Impetus and Velocity of the Circulation of the Hu- 
mours, will alleviate the Pain, as is certain from daily Experi- 
ence; for Veneſection till the Patient falls into a Deliquium, 
forthwith either removes, or at leaſt greatly abates, the moſt 
acute pleuritic Pains. Hence the antient Phyſicians in the moſt 
violent Pains, recommended Veneſection till a Deliquium was 
brought on. And Galen, in Comment. 1. in Aphor. tells us, 
that he removed a long and fixed Pain in that Part of himſelf 
where the Liver is joined to the Diaphragm, by opening the 
Artery between the Thumb and fore Finger of his Right Hand, 
and permitting the Blood to flow till it ſtopt ſpontaneouſly. 
For the ſame Reaſon, the Antients, as we find from Cap. 23. 
of the laſt quoted Work, recommended great Reſt in the moit 
acute Diſeaſes, which are generally. accompanied with an in- 
tenſe Pain of the Head. Nor in ſuch Caſes is Veneſection only 
uſeful, becauſe by weakening Life it diminiſhes the Motion of 
the Blood, but, alſo, becauſe by means thereof the Quantity of 
the diſtending Humours is leſſened. In plethoric Patients in- 
tenſe Head- achs are frequently preſent, tho* the exceſſive Mo- 
tion of the Blood is cheeked, and almoſt ſuffocated by the Re- 
dundance of the Humours to be moved. But as ſoon as by a 
ſpontaneous Hemorrhage from the Noſe, or a liberal Veneſec- 
tion, the Redundance of the Blood is diminiſhed, the Pain 
forthwith ceaſes, becauſe the Matter which diſtends the too 
full Veins is removed. 9 | 
But a Diminution of the Motion of the Blood is not only be- 
neficial in thoſe Caſes, where an exceſliveVelocity of the Circula- 
tion, or too great a Diſtenſion of the Veſſels produce Pain, or 
augment it when produc'd byany other Cauſe ; butitis, alſo, highly 
beneficial in alleviating thoſe Pains which ariſe from an acrimo- 
nious Quality of the Humours ; for acrid Subſtances rendered 


active by the Circulation of the Blood and Heat of the Body, | 
there is no 
Moti 


may produce bad Effects: But in a Carcaſe where 


Motion, except only the common Heat of the Atmoſphere, they 
produce ſcarcely any Effect. Thus Helmont and Petit inform 
us, that Cantharides applied to a Carcaſe, produce no Effect. 
And in Mem. de Þ Acad. Royale des Sciences P An. 17 32- we are 
told, that a potential Cauſtic applied to the Skin of a Carcaſe 
produced little or no Effect in fifteen Hours; but when the Part 
to which it was applied was cheriſhed by warm Linen Cloths, 
it deftroy'd the Skin, and a Part of the ſubjacent Fat. It is 
obſervable, that thoſe Diſeaſes in which the Pain ariſes from an 
Acrimony of the degenerating Humours, are always rendered 
worſe by an Increaſe of the Circulation, or an Augmentation 
of the Heat, which ſucceeds that of the Circulation, The 
nocturnal Pains, which fo ſeverely afflit thoſe labouring under 
a Lues Venerea, are by the Heat of the Bed fo increaſed, that 
the miſerable Patients are forced every Night to get out of Bed 
in order to cool their Bodies, and by that means alleviate their 
Pain. When an acute Fever ſeizes a Perſon labouring under a 
malignant Scurvy, the Pains are greatly increaſed, and ſome- 
times the Veſſels being ſuddenly burſt by the augmented Impe- 
tus of the acrid Humours, 25 lood is diſcharged every- where. 
Thus, in Mem. de Þ Acad. Royale des Sciences An. 1699. we 
have an Inſtance of a malignant Seurvy greatly increaſed by the 
Heat of the Air. The ſame is evinced by many other Obſer- 
ations. | 
5 In what Manner, and by what Means the Motion of the 
Fluids thro” the Veſſels may be diminiſhed, is ſhewn under the 
Article Sax quis; but the diſtending Matter can only be re- 
moved by Evacuants. 85 1 
4. When by a Luxation the Bone ſlips out of the Cavity of its 
Articulation, it diſtracts the Ligaments, and preſſes upon the 
adjacent Parts. Hence ariſes Pain, which ſoon ceaſes, or at 
leaſt is greatly diminiſhed, as ſoon as the Bone is replaced; for 
ſome Degree of Pain often remains after the Reduction, in 
conſequence of the Ligaments ; for which Reaſon they are fre- 
uently inflamed. The ſame holds true, when the tendinous 
Prom half-torn, and continually elongated by an unequal Trac- 
tion excite an intenſe Pain; for if, in that Caſe, by a proper 
Situation of the Part affected, and a due Application of Com- 
preſs and Bandage, this unequal Traction is hindered, the Pain 
ceaſes. This is evinced by a memorable Caſe related in Mem. 
de Þ Acad. Royale des Sciences Þ An, 1728. But if the diſtract- 
ing Force cannot be removed, when, for Inſtance, the luxated 
Bone cannot be reduced on account of the Tumor, and violent 
Inflammation, then emollient and relaxing Subſtances are alone 
proper, ſince by their means the Fibres may be elongated with- 
out Danger of a Rupture, EN 
5. When without a too great Motion of the Humours, any 
Signs of an exceſſive Diſtenſion of the Parts by a Concretion 
or Accumulation of the Fluids, or without. any external di- 
ſtracting Force, a Pain ariſes, then we begin to think of the 
Acrimony of the Humours, which is often ſaid to produce that 
Pain which ariſes from other Cauſes. For a great Degree of 
Acrimony is very rarely found in the Blood, hnce the tender 
Veſſels of the Brain would ſoon be 4 if the acrid Hu- 
mours paſſed through them. Hence acrid Humours are ſcarcely 
ever found, except in the Prime Vie, or when ſtagnant or ex- 
travaſated Humours lodged in any Part of the Body become 
acrid, either from their own Nature, or a particular Caco- 
chymy, as in a Lues Venerea, and Scurvy. Hence ſuch an 
Acrimony of the Humours in particular Parts is always bad, 
If it is, therefore, certain, that Acrimony is the Cauſe of the 
Pain, it is ſufficiently obvious, that the Pain is removed or 
mitigated by correcting that Acrimony, But this is done either 
by a ſpecitic Medicine oppoſite to the known Acrimony 3 
when, for Inſtance, an acrimonious Acid is enervated, and 
rendered mild by terreſtrial Abſorbents, or by alcaline Salts ; 
or the ſame End is obtained by the general Remedies againſt 
Acrimony of all Kinds, ſuch as diluent, obtunding, and in- 
. viſcating Subſtances, by which all Acrimony is ſubdued and 
ected. | 
phy When in a malignant Lues Venerca the Bones are affected, 
intolerable Pains ariſe from a ſlow Corroſion and Tumor of 
the affected Bones diſtending the highly ſenſible Perioſtium: 
But when in ſuch Caſes the Body is filled with a large Quantity 
of the Decoction of Guaiacum, and a Sweat excited by kindled 
Spirit of Wine, that Decoction is convey'd thro all the Veſ- 
ſels, the latent Poiſon is deterged and carried out of the Body, 
and the Pain either greatly alleviated, or total! removed. The 
ſame will happen when there is a conſiderable Cacochymy of 
the acrid ſcorbutic Kind ; for Inftance, in the y of a 
| wounded Perſon: For in that Caſe, the Humours convey d to 
the Wound, ſoon acquiring a greater Degree of Acrimony, may 
excite Pain. This acrid and irritating Matter is waſhed away 
and corrected by highly ſoft and gently diaphoretic Medicines, 
ſuch as all the vulnerary Decoctions exhibited in large Quan» 
ts long as the Remains of the wounding Inftrument, 


T 


ſtances, which can by their acute Figure and 


the Fragments of the wounded Bone, or any other Sub- 
igidity injure 
the Parts, remain in the Wound ſo long, the Pain will con- 
tinue, eſpecially becauſe the Parts 3 irritated become 
inflamed and tumid. Hence the Parts preſſed to this foreign 
Body left in the Wound are more lacerated, till it is extracted 
by chirurgical Inſtruments, or expelled by a due Suppuration. 
But in what Manner, and with what Cautions ſuch Bodies 
ſhould be removed from Wounds, hus been already ſpecified. 


The Senſe of Pain is taken away whilſt the Cauſe re- 
mains; 


Firſt, by rendering the Nerves inſenſible by means of 
Compreſſion, Cutting, or Burning: And, 


Secondly, By obtunding the common Senſory by the Force 
of Narcotics; and by theſe ſome of the Effects ariſing from 
the Senſe of Pain are taken away. 


The moſt perſect Cure of Pain is the Removal of its Cauſe. 
But ſometimes the Cauſes even of the greateſt Pains are latent, 
and when wy are known they cannot often be removed, But 
the 2 Senſe of Pain requires an Alleviation, ſince by 
its Effects ſuch as Refileſnefs, Warchings, and Fevers, the 
Body will be fo * that terrible Misfortunes may ſucceed. 
In this Caſe, the only remaining Method to be taken is to re- 
move the Senſe of Pain, tho its Cauſe remains, But the Senſe 
of Pain is produced when there is a free Commerce between 
the Brain and the affected Nerve, and when the Functions of 
the Brain remain entire: All things, therefore, which deſtroy 
the Senſe without removing the Cauſe of Pain, act either on 
the affected Nerve, or on the Brain itſelf, 

1. It is certain from Experience, that when a Nerve which 
alone runs to any Part of the Body is deſtroyed, all Senſe of 
Pain in that Part is aboliſhed, as has already been obſerved ; 
for the Change produced in the Extremity of the Nerve, fo 
affecting the common Senſory, that an Idea of Pain ariſes in 
the Mind, is by the Soundneſs of the affected Nerve convey'd 
to the Brain. Every thing, therefore, which deſtroys the 
Soundneſs of the Nerve between the Brain and that Part of 
the Body to which the Cauſe exciting Pain is applied, will re- 
move all Senſe of Pain, tho' the Cauſe of that Pain not only 
remains, but, alſo, continues to act with the greateſt Violence. 
They who in conſequence of a Luxation of the Spine of the 
Back, have the ſpinal Marrow compreſs'd, feel no Pain from 
the Application of live Fire to their Legs, Nor is it of any 
Importance, whether by a violent Compreſſion the Commerce 
is hindered between the Brain and the compreſſed Part of the 
Nerve, or whether by Cutting 'or Burning, the Continuity 
of the Nerve is deſtroy'd. When in the Amputation of Limbs 
the Veſlels are by a tight Ligature compreſſed, in order to ſtop 
the Hemorrhage, there ariſes at the ſame time ſuch a Stupor 
and Inſenſibility of the Parts from a Compreſſion of the Nerves, 
as greatly diminiſhes the Pain of the Operation. A certain 
Empiric of Amfterdam cured the Tooth-ach by twiſting the 
Patient's Hairs about his Fingers, and then by a ſtrong Preſſure 
of his Thumb below the Lobe of the Ear, contuſing the Nerve 
lodged there, which diſtributes Ramifications to the ſupe- 
rior Jaw. The fame Effect was produced by compreſſing the 
Nerve which on both Sides enters the inferior Jaw, under the 
firſt Dens Molaris, The moſt violent Tooth-ach is allayed by 
all thoſe things which deſtroy the pain'd Nerve in the Tooth. 
Hence, if by a Corroſion of the Tooth, free Acceſs may be 
had to the Nerve, x”, burn it with an Iron Probe red-hot, 
which affords preſent Relief, provided the Heat of the ignited 


Iron reaches the pain'd Nerve. This Method was commended 


by Hippocrates, who in Tac. de Afﬀettionibus, tells us, 
That in a Tooth-ach, if the Tooth is corroded and looſe, 
<< it is to be drawn ; but if it is neither corroded nor looſe, it 
c is to be burned.” Others with a ſimilar Effect, put highly acrid 
diſtilled Oils, ſuch as thoſe of Cloves, and Origanum, into the 


hollow Tooth, which by their hot Quality immediately deſtroy 


the Nerve they touch. In many other Pains which obſtinately 
reſiſted the Efficacy of other Medicines, Hippocrates uſed live 
Fire, or Scarifications, by both which means he removed 
the Senſe of Pain, by deſtroying the Nerves. Thus, in 
Tract. de Aﬀettionibus, after recommending many Remedies 
againſt Head-achs, he adds, But if the Diſorder of the 
4% Head is ſo violent and long-continued, that it cannot be re- 
% moved by purging the Head, the Patient's Head muſt either 
* be ſearified, or the Veins in its Circumference muſt be 
& burned, ſince there is no Hope of Relief from any other Re- 
« medy. And in his Tr. de Laocis in Homine, he tells 
us, That in Head-achs we are. to uſe Veneſection; but 
„ jf the Pain does not ceaſe, but continues for a conſiderable 
time, we are to burn the Veins in the Head, by which 
- means 
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© means the Patient will recover.” In ſeveral other Paſſages 
| he gives the ſame Directions with reſpect to the Cure of an 
Head-ach, In Tr. de Aﬀettionibus, in a violent iſchiadic 
Pain, he orders the Part affected, where-ever it is, to 
«© be ſoftened by Baths, Fomentations and Liniments, the 
„ Body to be rendered ſoluble, and a Purge to be exhibited 
©« after the Pain is alleviated ; after which the Patient is to 
« drink Aſles Milk. But if the Pain ſeizes one Part, fixes in 
«« it, and cannot be removed by Medicines, it is to be burned 
« whatever Part it is.” In Tr. de Internis Aﬀettionibus, 
when treating of the ſame Diſorder, he tells us, that if 
after the Uſe of various Remedies, the Pain is not alleviated, 
the Part where-ever it is, is to have many deep Cruſts burned 
upon it, in the bony Parts by Fungi, but in the fleſhy Parts 
by ignited Iron. The ſame Directions are, alſo, given in Aph. 
59. and 60. of Se#?. 6. and in other Paſſages of his Works, 
Hence, in Aſia, the Moxa is greatly uſed for removing arthritic 


Pains, and even the Gout ; whilſt the Inhabitants take the old O 


Leaves of a ſort of Mugwort triturated, and freed from all their 
hard and fibrous Parts; and having thus reduced them to a ſoft 
kind of Down, they make them up into 2 Bodies, the 
Baſe of which they apply to the Part affected. Then kind- 
ling the Apex or Top of the Pyramid, the Fire gradually de- 
ſcends and burns the Part; this is ſo mild a Cure, that Kemp- 

erus, in Amenitat. Exotic. tells us, he has an hundred times 
ſeen Children ſubmit to it without ſhrieking, or teſtifying the 
leaſt Sign of Pain, Hence, in 4a, the Uſe of the Moxa is 
ſo frequent, that my ſix Months, for the ſake of Health, 

many ſubmit to have ſome Parts of their Bodies burned by it; 
and even thoſe who are confined to perpetual Impriſonment, 
are permitted-to come abroad, in order to enjoy that Advan- 


e. N 
ot becauſe in conſequence of the Deſtruction of the Nerve, 
all the Functions depending on its Soundneſs, are aboliſhed, ſo 


this Method of alleviating Pain is not uſed, except when the 


Pain is very intenſe, and the Medicines ſpecified above have 
been uſed in vain, or when the Condition of the Part affected 
is ſuch, that theſe Remedies cannot be ſo applied, as by their 
Efficacy to remove or correct the Cauſe of the Pain. : 
1. When the Cauſe of the Pain cannot be removed, or when 
it is of no Importance, or —_ impoſſible to deſtroy the 
pained Nerve, without injuring the Soundneſs of which it can- 
not without great Loſs or Danger be remov'd, then the only 
Method remaining is ſo to change the common Senſory, as to 
render it inſenſible of Pain; for that the Cauſe of the higheſt 
Pain may be in the Body, without any Senſe of Pain, even 
tho? the Soundneſs of the Nerves remains, is obvious from apo- 
pleQic Patients, and Perſons exceflively drunk, who are entirely 
deprived of all Senſation, Now there are in Nature Medicines, 
which, for a certain time, remove the Senſe of Pain in the 
Mind, tho? they by no means take away or correct the Cauſes 
of that Pain. eſe, from the Stupor they induce, are call'd 
Narcetics, which we have already treated of. The principal of 
theſe is Opium, which by a ſurpriſing Quality removes the 
Senſe of Pain, whilſt it remains in the Stomach ; for a Grain 
ar two of Opium, when ſwallowed, by its reſinous Tenacity, 
which renders it difficult to be diſſolved, remains long in t 
Stomach, and generally for eight Hours at leaſt, allays the 
Senſe of Pain; and which is ſurpriſing, a Pill of undiſſolved 
Opium is frequently vomited up next Morning, Hence it does 
not ſeem to act, becauſe being diſſolved and mixed with the 
Humours, it is, by the Laws of the Circulation, convey'd to the 
Brain ; but becauſe it remains applied to the internal Surface 
of the Stomach, and induces ſuch a Change on the Nerves 
diſperſed there, as is able to obtund the ſenſitive or perceiving 
Power of the Brain ; for the great Influence of the Nerves 
diſperſed through the Fabric of the Stomach, on the common 
Senſory, is ſufficiently evinced from many Diſeaſes in which the 
Functions of the Brain are greatly diſturb'd, tho the material 
Cauſe of all theſe Symptoms is only lodged in the Stomach. 
Corrupted Bile lodged in the Stomach, excites violent Head- 
- achs, Vert „and Deliriums; but when that ſordid Matte: 
is carried of 1 by Vomits, all theſe Symptoms ceaſe. This is 
confirmed by many Poiſons, which even when they remain in 
the Stomach, induce ſurpriſing Ch on the Body; but as 
ſoon as they are removed from it, all the Symptoms produced 
by it ceaſe. This is confirmed by Meer, in Cicut. Aquat. 
Her. & Noxe, where he gives us. the of two Boys, 
and ſix Girls, who eat the Cicuta Auatica. | 
It is, therefore, highly probable, that Opium lodged in the 
Stomach may, _ by its touching the Nerves there, produce 
ſuch a Change in the common Senſory, as that tho? the Cauſe 
of Pain, and the Soundneſs of the Nerves remain, yet the Idea 
of Pain is not excited in the Mind. And Heaven, whoſe De- 
ſigns are always pregnant with Compaſſion to the wretched 
State of Mortal, ſcems to have granted us theſe Remedies, in 
order to allay for a time theſe whoſe Cauſes can 


not be removed, or at leaſt weaken'd, except in a long time. 
Hence Sydenham, being convinced by many Experiments, conclu- 
ded, that without Opiates, Medicine would be very imperfect; 
and adds, that the moſt celebrated Preparations of Opium neither 


increaſed its Virtues, nor corrected that Malignity, of which many 
falſly ſuppoſed ir to be poſſeſſed. Certainly the prudent Exhibi- 
tion of due Doſes of Opium produces no bad Effects, even tho? 
continued for ſome Months. Hence the learned Joannes Teren- 
tius Lynceus, in his Notes on Hernand. Rerum Merican. Neve 
Hiſpan. Theſaur. juſtly affirmed, that as all the Inhabitants of 
the Eaſtern and Southern Parts of the World every Day uſed 
Opium, Thorn-apples, and Bang, with Safety, it was to be 
lamented, that ſuch a Number of Mortals ſhould, through Ig- 

norance of this Remedy, be cut off by violent and racking 
Pains, who might be preſerved, if induced by the univerſal 
Conſent of Phyſicians, they uſed it more frequently. And 
though Proſper Alpinus, in Med. Lib. 4. Cap. 1. condemns 
pium as poiſonous, yet he is obliged to confeſs, that the 
Egyptians, who uſed it daily, perceived no Harm from it, 


though ſome of them gradually increaſing the Doſe, uſed three 


Drams of it each Day. But if ſuch as were long habituated 
to it ſuddenly gave over the Uſe of it, they were ſeized with 
Syncopes, and other violent Symptoms, till they again uſed it, 
or drank large Quantities of the moſt generous Aretan Wine 
with Aromatics, 5 5 | 

It is not to be denied, that the imprudent Uſe of Opium ex- 
hibited in large Doſes, has produced Deliriums, Convulſions, 
and mortal Apoplexies. But many Medicines which are every 
Day fafely exhibited ia moderate Doſes, prove injurious when 
uſed to Exceſs, A memorable Inftance of this with reſpect to 
Opium, is found in Hf. de P Acad. des Sciences Þ Ann. 1735. 
But though that ſurpriſing Caſe proves, that a large Quan- 
tity of Opium exhibited to one not accuſtomed to it, may pro- 
duce numberleſs terrible Symptoms, and Death; and even that 
by its poiſonous Quality the Fluids of the human Body may 
be corrupted, yet it is certain from numberleſs Experiments, 
that it is a ſafe Medicine when prudently uſed ; for in Diſeaſes 
it is a matter of great Importance to alleviate Pain; and nothing 
penn Removal of the known Cauſe of the Pain by other 

emedies, whilſt by Narcotics the Senſe of Pain is obtunded. 
But it is carefully to be remembered, that though there is then 
no Senſe of Pain, yet the Cauſe of Pain continues to deſtroy 
the Body. For when in the moſt painful inflammatory Diſor- 
ders, ſuch as a Pleuriſy for Inſtance, the Pain is ſoothed by 
Narcotics, a violent Inflammation proceeding to deſtroy the 
affected Veſſels, produces a Gangrene, and the Patient awaking 
out of his Sleep often dies ſuddenly : Such fatal Events are 
then aſcribed to the Remedies, whereas they are only owing 
to this, that the Phyfician hearing no more of the Patient's 
Complaints, falſly imagines, that the Diſeaſe is become 
milder, though it continues with equal, and ſometimes, per- 
haps, with greater Violence, after the Exhibition of ſuch Me- 
dicines; for when by a Suppreſſion of all animal Motion a 
profound Sleep is induced, the vital Motions are augmented. 
But in inflammatory Diſorders there is too great a Velocity of 
the Circulation, Hence in theſe the Uſe of Narcotics ſeems 
never to be ſafe, unleſs by Veneſection, and other liberal Eva- 
cuations, the exceſſive Force of the Diſeaſe is previouſly broken. 
Sydenham, in Febr. Contin. Ann. 1661, carefully gives the ſame . 
Caution, though from Experience he had learn'd the ſalutary 
Effects of Narcotics in many Diſeaſes, and .uſed them boldly. 
In what Manner, and with what Cautions, Narcotics are be 
exhibited, has been already ſpecified. The Remedies adapted 
to this and the preceding Aphoriſm are before enumerated, 
when 2 of the Means of procuring Sleep. 5 

By theſe Remedies are removed all the Effects produced by 
the Senſe of Pain, ſuch as Reſtleſneſs, JaQation, and eſpecially 
Watching: But the other Effects depending on the Cauſe of 


Pain, fo far as it endeavours to deſtroy the pain'd Nerves, con- 


tinue, tho? the Senſe of Pain is ſoothed. 
ConvuLlsIions CONSIDER'D As A SYMPTOM OF Wounps. 


A Convulſion is a violent, unavoidable, and alternately re- 
peated Contraction of a Muſcle. 


Here we only treat of a Convulſion which ariſes from a 
Wound as its Cauſe; for a febrile Convulſion ariſes from quite 
different Cauſes, and conſequently requires a different Cure. 

Every Convulſion is an Affection of a Muſcle; and when 
the Muſcles act, their Tendons are ftretched ; and fince this 
is done alternately, the Tendons are at one time ſtretched, and 
at another relaxed. Hence, when Phyſicians, in feeling the 
Pulſe, perceive the Tendons, as it were, to leap, in conſe- 
quence of a Convulſion of the Muſcles of the Arm, they gene- 
rally call that Symptom a Su}/ultus or Leaping of the Tendons, 
But as the Antients included the Tendons under the „ | 
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In every Convulſion there is 2 Contraction 


* 
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them call'd sd. a well as: the Nerves 12 8 


Marrow, as we find from Galen, de Uſu Part. Lib. 
„ 1% Hence Cegſis calls that Diſorder, Which is at 
ns, a ion 2 the Nerves. 
4 "of the Muſcle, 
Which if it une voluntary, would not conſtitute a Diſorder. 
Hence it is added in the Definition, that it is 1e 

-tionof a Muſcle. Beſides it is requiſite thi Contraction ſhould 
* violent, otherwiſe there would be no Diffetence between a 


and Spi 
reſent commonly call'd Cor 


Conyulſion and à Tremor, in which the Muſcles are, without 


dhe Concurrence of the Will, alternately relaxed end con- 
Convulton 2 283 2 _ added in the'Defini- 

f that is | ion is ternately repeated, that is 
But it is to be obſerved, that if the Cauſe; whatever it is 


which produces the involuntary; Contractiom of the Muſcle, 


continues to act without an alternate Intermiſſion, then the 
9709 conſtant contracted ſo long as the Action of 
that Cauſe continues. That this Diſorder is to be ranked 
ong Convulſions, is ſufficiently obvious, becauſe the ſame 
occaſional Cauſes at one time produce the alternate in voluntary 
Contractions of the Muſcles, and at another, their ſteady, 
though involuntary, Rigidity. 'This appears in epileptic Pa- 
ſions. are at one time preſent, and a little after they become 
rigid like Statues, almoſt all he Muſcles of the Body being 
contracted, whilſt ſoon after they again fall into the alternate 
onvulſions. What the antient Greet Phyſicians call'd cri. 


tients, in whom, during the Paroxyſm, the alternate Convul- 


is by the modern Phyſicians call'd Convulſions. A Tetanus 


* 


come i Moment; or it may be par 


was by them call'd, that Species of Diſorder in which the 
Muſt, being involuntarily contrated, became rigid; which 
Diſtemper Celſus, in Lib. 2. Cap. 1. calls a Niger; but gives 
the Name of Diſtenſion of the Nerues, to what they call'd 


Spa ſmus; for the Name of Convuifien in this Senſe is only 
' found am 


the modern Phyſicians; though in "Areteeus 
Morb. Acut. Lib. 1. Cap. 6. when treating of a'Tetanus, and 
its Differences, the Word Cra occurs, which is properly 
enough tranſlated Convuſſio in the Verſion. But the Author 
ſeem to have uſed Tetanus and Spa ſinus promiſcuouſly for the 
ſame Diſorder, as is 3 the ſame Chapter. 
And Galen, in Comment, in Sets. 4. Aphor. No. 5% tells us, 
1% "That a Tetanus is a Convulſion, though the Parts 6 
4 to be conyulſed, becauſe they are equally drawn for warde and 


eee e eee, 
Hence we may conclude, that though at preſent the Word 
Convulfion is uſed, when an involuntary violent and alternately re- 
peated Contraction of a Muſcle is pteſent, yet under its more 
general Signification, we may, alſo, include that involuntary 
and violent Contraction of a Muſcle which remains without 
alternate Remiſſions, ſince theſe Words were formerly-promif- 
cuouſly uſed, and fince the Diſorders often ariſe from the fame 
zuſes, and: ſeize the ſame Parts, that is, the Muſcles, © That 
ecies of Convulſion in which the Muſcles remain id oontract 
ed, they divided. into the Tetanus, in which the Patient was 
ſtrait, but ſo rigid, that he could nat be bended in any Di- 
rection; the — — in which the Body being [ap 
ed forward, remain d {tiff and inflexible-in that Poſition ; and 


the Opi/thatonus,. in which the Body was incutyated-backwards 


in the like manner, Beſides, à Tetanus may be either univer- 
fal, when all the Muſcles of the Body being thus affected be- 
Fe ContraQion Late Muſcles ur hr, 
ange, by a ſpaſmodic Contraction of uſcles of the Jaw, 
ihe Mouth is obſtinately cloſed., (+) 0 7 rr ® 
Tue Cauſe of Convulſtons ib, whatever drives the nervous 
Fluid with alternate Force into the convulſed Muſcles, 1 ._. 
F n 
n human Creature has a ſurpriſing Faculty by which it can 
N ( 155 — of the Malcles ſubſervient to the Will, 
excite a Motion, ſuſtain and difect it, augment and-diminiſh 
Se it after-it is excited, and again rene it aſter it is 
ſuppreſſed. And. theſe ſo delicate Motions encited. in the Body, 
and which by 8 great a mechanical. Force change other Bodies, 
ſeem to be hardly. corporeal with, reſpeR to their Principle, and 
47e all 8 without any Knowledge of the Cauſe, or In- 
ſtruments requiizte' to. this Purpoſe; for the moſt ſkilful Anato- 
mit can 3 Wt theſe Motions no better than the moli-igno» 
rant and illiterate 3 But hat is moſt ſurptiſimg is, that 
in exciting theſe Motions, no phyſical Change appears in the 
dj; except in the thing changed z and when by the Influence 
© the Will ſuch'an arbitrary w__ t | . 
of ſo great a Change femains. And all theſe things mag be 
done mn an almoſt imperceptible Fortion of Time ; for whilſt 
OS to elevate his Arm, it is elevated In ordet to chi, 
as i obvious from Phyſiology, it is only requiſite, that there 
ſhould, be a free Commerce between tlie Brain and Muſcles, by 
means of the Nerves convey d from the medullary Subſtance of 
the Brain to the Muſcles ſubſervient to the Will. Since, there» 
fore,” a Convulſion from its Definition is ſuch an alternate Ex- 


- citation of Motion, and a Suppreſſion of it when excited; and 


ſing we can at Flealure imitate ſuch 3 Convullos, a. Beggars 


* | 
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ts ſeem not cor 


on is ſupprefied, no Mark 
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y T6; it & obvious; that  Cotwulſien may 
be excted by . ſe, which without Concurrence 7 65 
Win, by means of che Nerves, induces ſuch a Change on the 
Muſcles, as a found Perſon could bring about by the Act of Voli- 
tion: Andas were | of the Manner in which, by the Will, 
we Excite Motion but only obſerve the Effect, fo we may b- 

qually ignorant "of that Jaſt Change Jn the common Senfory, 
which a Cotvulſton is produced. All that Art can do is, to 
dſerve thoſe tes of the Body which'are ſuccceded by fuch 
an involuntary ContraQtion of the Muſtles, and then to remove 
ort correct theſe known — 1 though we by no means un · 

Rand in what manner theſe Cbunges of the Body affect the 
common Senſory; or that Part of the Brain where the Mutas 
—_— Thought is produced by the Chinge of the Body, $7 


| w.# 
3 , A 


feignin AP 8 


tubility of the Body by the Change of Thought.” 
becauſe it is certain medieinal Obſervations, that 
— things capable of exciting Convulfions may happen to 


Try 


the Body, and as we only here treat vf Convulſions as they ſuc- 
ceed a principal Cauſe, ſo we are to inquire 
what things there quay be in a Wound itſelf, by which Con- 
vulſions have been obferved to be excited” And theſe ate enu- 
metated in the following Aphoriſm. 55 „ e 
And, therefore, the Cauſe o Convwulſgons may be inhe- 
rent in the Wound * whether it be foreign Matter itri- 
tating the Parts, ↄr the Condition of the wounded Nerve, or 
a a previous exce ye Evacus tion of Blood. bg 
A. for u foreign Murter irritating thr Wound ; if that ten- 
der pulpous ProduMtion of the medullary Subſtance of the Brain, 
which conſtitutes the Subſtance of à Nerve, properly ſo called, 
and which in the larger Nerves is Fried by 2 Coa 
that it may be ſafely convey'd to the deſtin d Parts, is itritat 
by an"acrid Subſtance, mY any other Body, which by its 
mechanical Figure or Hardneſs, is capable of injuring ey: 
ing that ſoft Terme — be produced by that means, 
Now'there may be lodged in the Wound, Nerves and Tendo 
divided, or ſo ſtript of their Coverings, that acrid Subſtance: 
may be eaſily convey'd'to the internal Part of that pulpous Sub- 
ſtance which is ſo eafily irritated: Thus it is certain, that when 
naked Nerves are only touched by Fluids to which they ure 
not — —.— violent Pains and Convulſions are 
produced. When by the Caries of 4 Tooth, the Hard Cruſt 
8 erves Apart 3 its Subſtance is 
roded, the cold Air acting on theſe naked Nerves, a Particle 
of Sugar, or the ſoſteſt Butter touching them, throw Fug 
Patient into Convolfioris; © on account” of the intenfe” Pain, 
The touching of 'a'Tendon diveſted bf its Coats, in a Moment 
renders the Patient rigid, by producing an univerſal Tetanus, 
as is already obſerved; whereas Tendons covered with their mu- 
cous, or pinguedinous Coats, may be protrafted, eres 


ound as their 


2 


or-ſewed together, without any great Pain. Since, therefor 
in a Wound theſe highly ſenſible Parts are often rendere 
naked 4 Part of the wounding Inſtrument, Fragments of the 
Bones, or other things of a like Nature left in the Wound, 
may, by (irritating the Parts, produce the moſt violent Sym- 
— ; ſame will n from the Humours diſcharged 
into the Cavity of the Wound, and acquiring an acrid Qualicy 3 
as, allo, from acrid Subſtances applied to te Wound; 
As for the Condition of the wounded Nerve ; it is already 
ſhewn, that Nerves and e po ed, or half torn, pro- 
duce Convulſioms, and other violent Symptoms, which is willed 
by practical Obſervntions. r 
- "ths for à "previews erteſſve Evuatuation of Blood ; when fo 
3 of Humovrs is diſcharged from the Body, that 
the cemaining Part, o the Force of the Heart convey'd thro” 
the Veſſels, is not abſe to fill them equahly, the Preſſute 
the Arteries of the Brain is wanting ;*hence the Motion of the 
Spirits through the Nerves of the Brain ceaſes; and hence ariſes 
2 Palſy of alf e Mufeles, and from à ſimilar State of the Cre. 
bellum à Deliqurum, ſo that all the nervous. and arterial Fluid 
begin to ſtop. In "the mean time the Parts being conttukteg 
by the greater Cold ſucceeding a Diminution of the Circular 
tion, convey the verioes Blood-to the Heart, which, being fill'd, 
contracts itſelf, and with the greateſt Velocity moves the Blood 
through the empty Arteries, fince nothing neſiſts it when, thus 
imperFd.- In this Caſe, therefore, the Blood is moved with a 
violent Impetus through: the Veſlels of the Brain. Hence the 
Motion of the Spititsunto the Muſcles becomes very quick, but 
ceaſes immediately, though it will return again u hen the Heart, 
which is gradually filld, Sontracts itſelf, In one Moment, then, 
the ſtrongeſt Cauſe of Motion is apply d to the Muſcles, but next 
Moment ceaſes, Hetice arifes that alternate, violent, and invo- 
„ Contraction of the Muſcles, which we call Convi/fions. 
This is evinced by what daily happens in the killing of Ani- 
mats.z-for v hen by A Diviſion of the Carotid Arteries in Calves, 
Sheep; and Hogs, the Blood flows out” with 4 full Strezm 
about de Den of the Animal the "Fluk of Blood begins to 
ceaſe, and only return at certain Intervals for the Reaſons tow 
alleged; and chen the Animal is always ſtrongly convylſed til. 
it des. When by Abortion, or after 1 loſe 
e Quantities of Blood from the open Yele Uterus, 
a ane often ſeized with Convullions; and frequent!y 8 fd. 
* 22 ä denly : 
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tells us, That after the Loſs of much 


vulſed Mu 
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denly. ar ſame is, alſo, to be obſer ſont when. by — — 
ceſſive Purging, 8 Hu ca 

. Hence Hippocrates, in Apbor. 3. Seft. 5. 
out of the Body ppo N wy 3 5 
<< an Hiccup, are bad Signs. In Aphor. 39. Set. 6. he tells us, 
« That Convulſions proceed both from Repletion and Inani- 
« tion.” Thus, alſo, in Aphor. 4. Se@.5.he afhras, ©* That 
« Convulſions, and an Hiccup, ſucceed exceſſive Purging ;*” for 
Convulſions atifing after exceſſive Evacuations denote, 
there is ſo great an Evacuation of Fluids from the Body, that 
the empty Veſſels collapſe, and the Blood propel'd from the 
Heart, cannot propagate the Motion. it has receiv'd, thr 
the full Veſſels, but . ruſhes freely into the empty Vellels 
Hence the due and equable Preſſure on the Veſſels of the Brain 


on which Life and Health depend, is wanting. Hence it is 


obvious, how great Danger accompanies Convulſions ariſing 
from exceſſive Inanition. 104 e 
Hence, alſo, the Effect of a Convulſion, which is a Per- 
turbation of all the Functions, is known. | 
The Effects of Convulſions are not only ſurpriſing, but al- 
molt numberleſs ; for not only all the Solids and Fluids, but, 
alſo, the Actions depending upon them are diſturbed ; for 


when by this alternate and violent Contraction the Muſcles 
are at one time rigid, and at another time flaccid, the Motion 


of the Blood through the Muſcles is at 'one time hindered, 


whilſt next Moment it freely paſſes through the flaccid Muſcles 
with the greateſt e The Veins adjacent to the con- 

ſcles are quickly emptied, in conſequence of which, 
the Impetus of the venous Blood towards the Heart is accele- 
rated. Hence the equable Reception of the Blood into the 
Heart, and its Ex alkon from it, are greatly diſturbed. Re- 
ſpiration is, alſo, ſurpriſingly diſturbed, fince it becomes labo- 
rious, and cannot be performed without the greateſt Uneaſineſs. 
Sometimes, alſo, a violent Suffocation happens, as Aretæus de 
Cauſit & Signis Morb. Acut. Lib. 1. Cap. 6. has obſerved, 
when deſcribing the Effects of a Tetanus. Nor is a leſs Di- 
ſturbance obſerved in the animal Actions; for thoſe enormous 
Motions of the Muſcles are not determined by the Will, but 
happen in an involuntary manner, and often without the Know- 
his of the Patient. Often, alſo, all the external and inter- 
nal Senſes are totally aboliſhed, or ſurpriſingly diſordered; nor 
is it to be wondered at, fince the Convulſions teſtify, that the 
Brain, on which Life and Health depend, is affected. In the 
natural Actions ſurpriſing Changes are, alſo, often obſerved, 
ſince when the Jaw · bones are frequently ſo conſtrieted and cloſed, 
that they cannot be ſeparated by a Wedge, Deglutition 13 
impoſſible, Inflations of the Stomach and Inteſtines, often 
diſtend the Abdomen, ſo that it is ready to burſt. Sometimes 


neither the Fæces nor Urine are difcharged, whilſt at other 


times, both are evacuated without the . of the Pa- 
tient. In a word, every thing in the Body is fo ſurpriſingly 
chang'd by Convulſions, that nothing of the former Health re- 
mains, and the miſerable Patients are hardly known by their 
intimate Acquaintances. All theſe Changes are accurately ob- 
ſerved and deſcribed by Aretæus, who in the Paſſage laſt quoted, 
concluded, that it was lawful to wiſh for the th of ſuch 
Patients, that their miſerable Lives, and exceſſive Torments, 
might end together. £0 
or if ſuch Patients ſurvive, violent Symptoms often remain, 
ſuch as Diſtortions of the Limbs, Diſtractions of the Mufcles, 
and a Deſtruction of the Functions of the Brain. Thus it is 
certain from Experience, that Palſies, Atrophies, and Folly, have 
remained incurable, during Life, after violent Convulſions. 
Sometimes, alſo, Convulſions are ſucceeded by an Abolition 
of all the vital, animal, and natural Functions, which is Death. 
ee in Apbor. 2. Se. 5. tells us, That Convul- 
«« {tons accompanying a Wound, prove mortal.“ Aretænt, in 
the Paſſage laſt quoted, when treating of Convulſions, tells us, 
% That they generally happen on account of Wounds; when 
4 for Inſtance, Membranes or Muſcles, or Nerves, are punc- 
« tured, in which Caſe, the Patient generally dies; for Con- 


4 yulſions happening after a Wound are mortal.” 


Convulſions are cured, 1. By artificially removing what- 
ever irritates the Parts. 2. By correcting or. diffipating 
the Acrimony. 3. By removing the morbid Condition of the 
Nerve by proper Remedies. 4. By Repletion with ſome 
mild, friendly, liquid Aliment, oſten taken in ſmall Quan- 
tities. And, 5. By ſtopping the Hemorrhage. 


Though Authors abound with — Remedies, yet 
every one muſt perceive, that as Convulſions ariſe from ſo Aer. 
ent, and even often, oppoſite Cauſes, there can be no univer- 
ſal Remedy for tbem. But after inveſtigating the Cauſe, we 
muſt determine the Remedy capable of removing, or weaken- 
ing this known Cauſe. But as Convulſions after Wounds ariſe, 
either from ſome * Matter lodged in the Wound, 
or from a Puncture or partial Diviſion of the Tendons, Mem- 
branes, and Nerves, or laſtly, from an exceſſive Loſs of Blood, 
ſo the whole Intention of Cure muſt be directed to theſe-three 
Indications. Hence, in the firſt and ſecond Numbers fol - 
lowing, we ſhall treat of thoſe means which remove or mi- 
| 3 | * 
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tigate the irtitating Matter. In the third, e Hall conſid& 
theſe Methods which remove the preternatural Condition uf 
the affected Nerve or Tendon. And in the two laſt Numbers 
we ſhall ſpecify thoſe Remedies by which a Loſs of Blood may 
be ſtopt, and that Portion of it which is loſt, reſtored. = 
_ 1. As for @ Removal of irritating Sub/lances ; if a Thortvis fix d 
in any nervous Part, under the Nail, for Inſtance, in ſuch'a 
manner as to wound the nervous Papillz, after an intenſe Pain 
Convulſions 1 which cannot be 3 
ſo long as the Thorn is lodged there. Hence we are as muc 
as is poſſible, in the firſt Dreſſing, to enquire, whether ſuch 
Subſtance is in the Wound. But how this is to be done, 
and with what Cautions ſuch Subſtances are to be removed, we 
have W ſpecified. dive 3 : a 
2. As for correcting or diſſipating the Acrimony'; Acrimony 
rarely arifes in a Wound from dos Namonen — d to it, un- 
leſs there is a great Cacochymy in the Body before, or large 
Quantities of acrid Aliments have been eaten. This far m 
frequently ha from the imprudent Application of acrid 
Remedies, ſuch as Arſenic, or other corroſive Medicines to the 
wounded nervous or tendinous Parts. But theſe Applications 
when known, are to be removed or weakened by Medicines, 
which by an oppoſite Virtue are able to correct the known Acri- 
mony. In this reſpe& nothing univerſal can be determined, but 
a Remedy ſuited to each particular Acrimony is to be applied. 
The ſofteſt Balſams are, however, beneficial, becauſe they 
hinder the Parts from _ corroded by the acrid Subſtances, 
and at the ſame time weaken them by ſheathing them up-in 
their mild Fat as has been already obſerved. The Medicines be- 
longing to this Number are found under the Article Acipa, 
. 4% for's Removal of the Condition of the . * 
As for a Removal of the Condition e Nerves e 
Rookies, the Cauſe 4 its from a Wand is 
frequently ſuch an Injury done to a Nerve, as that being par- 
tially divided, its remaining entire Fibres are diſtracted. Node 
ariſe exceſſive Pain, Convulſions, and the other Symptoms al- 
ready enumerated. But all theſe ariſe from a low and con- 
tinual Diſtraction of the nervous Fibres, which is always ac- 
companied with Pain, as is obvious from the Definition of it 
already given. Thoſe Remedies, therefore, which remove the 
Pain, will, alſo, cure the Convulſions ariſing from it. But 
theſe Remedies act either on the Cauſe of the Pain, or render 
the Nerve incapable of Senſation, by deſtroying the Commerce 
between it and the Brain; or laſtly, they ſo obtund the com- 
mon. Senſory, as that it cannot perceive that Change of the 
Nerve produced by the Cauſe exciting the Pain. But that all 
theſe things have been with Succeſs uſed for the' Cure of Con- 
vulſions, will be obvious from what follows. ; 
For among the things recommended above for removing Pain, 
the moſt conſiderable and univerſally uſeful, are relaxing and 
emollient Subſtances, by the Application of which the nervous 
Fibres may be ſo diſpoſed, as that they may be diſtended without 
Dread of a Rupture ;/ and theſe have in all Ages been uſed for 
removing 'Convulſions: Thus for the Cure of a Tetanus, Hip- 
pocrates, in Tr. de Morb, recommends. warm and fat Broths 
prepared of Fowls, together with tepid, moiſt and pingui- 
ous Fomentations, contained in Bladders and Bottles, and 
applied eyery-where, but eſpecially to the Parts affected. He, 
alſo, orden the Patient to be liberally and frequently anoint- 
ed with warm Oil. And in his Tr. de internis Aﬀettion. 
for the Cure of a Tetanus ariſing from a Wound, he orders 
UnRions with pinguious Subſtances before a Fire, Fomen- 
tations, Steams of hot Liquors, Sweats excited by pourin; 
warm Water on the Patient, and the drinking of tepid Mil 
and Water, if the Patient can; if not, he orders it to be pour d 
into his Noſtrils. Beſides, in Aphor. 22. Sec. 5. when men- 
tioning the Uſe of warm Subſtances, he ſays, that they allevi- 
ate Pain, Rigors, Convulſions, and a Tetanus. And on the 
other hand, in 4phor. 39. of the fame Section, he affirms, that 
Cold produces Con no, and a Tetanus ; for Heat relaxes 
all Bodies, ſo that they may be diſtracted and bended without 
Danger of breaking; whereas Cold contracts and tenders every 
thing brittle, as is obvious from daily Experience. The ſame 
Meaſures are recommended by Cetſus, in Lib. 4. Cap. 3. who 
orders Patients thus affected, to bathe in warm Oil, or warm 
Water in which Fenugreek has been boiled, with an Addition 
of a third Part of Oil. Galen, when afflicted with a violent 
DiſtraQtion of the Ligaments, freed himſelf from approaching 
Convulſions by continually anointing with warm Oil, and per- 
ceived the Convulſions juſt coming upon him, as ſoon as the 
Uſe of the Oil was intermitted. Aretæus, de Curat. Morb. 
Acur. Lib. 1. Cap. 6. orders the like Meafures to be taken for 
the Cure of a Tetanus.” Hence it is obvious, that the antient 
Phyſicians unanimouſly recommended the moſt emollient Re- 
medies which ſo effectually allay Pain, for the Cure of Con- 
It is, alſo, ſufficiently obvious, that if a Nerve, the Wound 
of which diſturbs the common Senſory, can, without the Dan- 
ger of a greater Evil, be'Yeſtroy'd by Compreflion, Diviſion, 
er Cauſtics, there is no longer any Dread of Convulſions, be- 
cauſe the Commerce between the Brain and the affected Nerve, 


isremoved, This is evinced by practical Obſervations in the Cure 
| of 
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of a certain Species of Epilepſy; in which there is felt, in a parti - 


cular Fart uf the Body; the great Toe, for Inftance (a Caſe of 
which Kind, ſays Van Sweiten, I myſelſ have ſeen)a certain Ti- 


tillation, 2 if Ante crept t the Part (See ALBADARA). 
And this titillary Motion through the Leg, Thigh, and 
Abdomen, to the Præcordia, upon which the Patient falls down 
convulſed-all over 2 * nay? a — ercei 2 the Diſ- 
order beginning in his gieat Loe, he ly applies a ti 
Fl the Knee, he is freed from the 2 
ſimilar Caſes it is often beneficial to burn deep, by means of a 
Cauſtic, into the Part where this ſurpriſing Motion firſt begins, 
in order to * ape Be the my of which is 
capable of diſturbing the whole in ſo ſurpriſing a manner. 
— like this is found in Celſus, Lib. © Cup. 26, where 
he tells us, That a Muſcle when wounded, is to be divided, 
4 becauſe when wounded. it proves mortal; but when it is di- 
4% vided, the Diſorder of the Part may be cured.” “ 5 
But thoſe things, which by their narcotic Quality ſo obtund 
the common Senſory, as to remove the Senſe of Pain, are often 
ſurpriſingly efficacious in e theſe convulſive Motions, as 
is often obſerved, eſpecially in hyſteric Convulſions; though 
among the Antients we do not find, that theſe Remedies were 
frequently uſed in ſuch Caſes. But Hippocrates, in Lib. de 
intern. Affection. for the Cure of a Tetanus, among other Re- 
meties, orders the Head and Body to be anointed with a warm 
Infuſion prepared of the Seeds of Henbane and Wine, with the 
Addition of an equal Quantity of Oil. 5 5 
4. As for a Repletion with ſome mild, friendly, liquid Ali- 
ment; 
Diſeaſes, lays it down as a general Rule, “That the Diſeaſes 
«« ariſing from Plenitade, are cured by Eyacuation, and thoſe 
« proceeding from Inanition, by Repletion.“ When, therefore, 
in conſequence of a Diviſion of the Blood-veſlels, there is a great 
Loſs of Blood, ſo that the equable Preſſure on the Veſſels of the 
Brain is by that means diſturbed, the Convullions arifing thence, 
Have an exceſſive Inanition for their Cauſe, ſo that they will be 
cured by Repletion. The molt celebrated Antiſpaſmodics, ſuch 
as Spirit. of Hartſhorn, and of Raw Silk, the Tincture and Oil 
of Amber, of Caſtor, and the fineſt diſtil'd aromatic Oils, 
which in other Caſes are ſo efficacious in checking the inor- 
dinate Motion of the nervous Syſtem, are in this Caſe pre- 
Judicial by their Stimulus, by which, augmenting the Motion 
of the Blood, they expel that ſmall Quantity of it which re- 
mains in the Body through the divided Veſſels till the Patient 
dies. The whole Cure conſiſts in diſtending with a new and 
laudable Liquid the Veſſels collapſed, in conſequence of too 
great an Inanition, But here there is a conſiderable Difficulty ; 
ſot the Aliments by the concurring Action of the Viſcera and 
Veſſels, and by their Mixture with a large Quantity of lauda- 
ble Humours pre- exiſting in the Body, are aſſimilated to our 
Natures, and acquire the Properties requiſite in human Fluids, 
as is ſhewn under the Article FiBRaA : But after a great Lofs 
of Blood, this Quantity of laudable Humours is wanting, which 
in a State of Health abſorbs chat ſmall Quantity of crude Juice 
convey d through the Thoracic Duct into the Subchavian Vein. 
9 the ſame Cauſe, alſo, the Action of all the Viſcera and 
eſſels is weakened. | Hence the two | moſt: efficacious Cauſes 
which change crude into concocted Juices' are wanting, or at 
leaſt, very Ianguid. All, therefore, that can be done with 
Succeſs, is to exhibit ſuch Liquids as are moſt ſimilar to the 
Humougrs in a ſound State, ſuch as contain nothing of a ſtimu- 
lating Acrimony, but may be eaſily borne by a weak Body, and 
ſubdued by the remaining languid Action of the Viſcera and 
Veſlels. All thoſe things will, therefore, be beneficial which 
contain a Nouriſhment almoſt like that prepared in à found 
and robuſt Body, but eſpecially Broths prepared with Fleſh, and 
in which the Juices before elaborated in the Body of the Animal 
are diffolved by the boiling Water. And ſuch Broths are ſtill 
better with the Addition of a ſmall Quantity of Citron-juice, 
which hinders their eaſy Degeneracy to Putrefaction. For the 
fame Reaſon: a little Sorrel may be boiled in them, with the 
Addition of Rice, Barley, Oats, and other ſoft Grains. All 
theſe art to be exhibited frequently, but in ſmall Quantities, left 
the weak Body ſhould be overpowered, and that there may 
gradually be ſuch a Repletion as may ſuſtain Life, and at the 
ſame time keep it ſo low, that the wounded Veſſels may be 
conſolidated, without any Dread, left by a ſudden Repletion of 
the Veſſels, or an increaſed Circulation, thoſe Parts ſhould be 
again lacerated, which had begun to be united; for unleſs it 
was, confirmed by unexceptionable Facts, it could hardly be be- 
lieved, how ſmall a Quantity of Blood is ſuſficient for the Sup- 
port of Life. The Propriety of this Method is evinced by its 
happy Succeſs in Women, who, by Abortions, have Joſt fo 


much Blood as to be ſeized with Convulſions, and given over E 


for irrecoverable. A memorable Inſtance of the ſurpriſing Effi- 
cacy of Broth, after a great Lofs of Blood, may be ſeen in 


I Corde. 3 A 

wn. ar flopping the Hzmorrhage; We have already en- 
plained, — << 7 Amos from a Wound may be ſtopt and 
ſhewn, that many Hzmo may be ſtopt by diſferemt Ap- 
plications and Operations. t when the Hand has no Acceſs 


to the wounded Veſſels, as, for Inſtance, when the Veſſels of 


ippocrates, in Aphor. 22. Sed. 2. in the Cure of 


hardly found = Cavities in the 
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the internal Parts of the Body are wounded; then "tight Liga* 
tures applied to the Artis od Thighs, are highly eficial, 
that thus the Veins being cottpreſſsd, che ev eturn of the 
Blood to the Heart from eſe Parts may be N w oP _ 
this e eee is, at leaft for'a time, Ropt, a 
perhaps, an Opportunity given to the wounded Veſtels do con- 
tract themſelves, and be conſolidated. But After the Hizmor- 
rhage is ſtopt, 'theſe Ligatures are not to be removed all at 
once, but po llackened, leſt the Harmorrhige ſhould te- 
turn, If the Patient oy great Eaſe both of Body an 
— Me of. 1 OW as N and che 1285 n 
Ordials, re i it ec Hope f of a | 
in the moſt dangerous Caſes, © 38 E 
A ſmall Tumor, and Inflammation n ate good 
but they prove hurtful if too much increaſed. . 
omentations, together with anody ne and antiſpaſmodic Sub- 
ances, applied to the wounded Parts, and to the Whole of 
the Patient, are beneficial ; for which ſee INT LANAT IO. 


It is already obſerved, that on the ſecond or third Day there 
appears in the Lips and Bottom of a conſiderable Wound, a 
Fo Heat, Pain, Redneſs, and Tumor, and that all theſe 

ymptoms continually happen to a Wound inflicted even in the 
ſoundeſt Body. Such a flight Inflammatian, therefore, which 
is almoſt alwayy accompanied with a gentle Fever, is never bad 
for the divided Extremities of the Veſſels being contrated, te- 
fiſt the impel'd Fluids, Hence ariſes an Obſtruction; and 1 


the Force of Nature, accompany'd with a flight Feyer, aQn 
with a greater Impetus on the obſtructed Extremities of 
Veſſels, a gentle Inflammation is produced, which js ſucceeded 
by a benign Suppuration ſeparating the Extremitics of the ob- 
ſtructed Veſſels, together with their ſtagnant Fluids, and re- 
ſtoring a free Circu ation of the Humours through the whole 
Surface of the Wound; by which means a Regeneration of th 
loft Subſtance, and an Union of the divided Parts are brough 
about, The ſame Obſervation is made by Hippocrates, whi 
9898 it a bad Sign when Tumors do not appear in large 
ounds. In another Part he commends lax Tumors in a Wound, 
but condemns ſuch as are crude, as being Signs of a reales 
Inflammation, Celſus, in Lib. 5. Cap. 26, beautifully ex 
preſſes this in the following manner; When a Wou 
„ ſwells too much, it is dangerons'; but if it ſwells not a 
& all, is ſtill more dangerous. The former is a Sign © 
« a violent Inflammation, and the latter of a Mortification 
nor is a Fever terrible in a large Wound, when jt laſts onl 
„ whilſt the Inflammation is preſent, But that Fever is dan» 
„ gerous which either ſucceeds a flight Wound, laſts bony 
time of the Inflammation, or brings on a Delirium.“ Bu 
when by a great Obſtruction about the Wound, or an Increaſe 
of the Circulation by means of a Fever, the Pain, Tumor, 
Redneſs, and Heat, are greatly increaſed, we know from the 
Obſtruction of the Phenomena common to all Wounds, that 
there is a greater Inflammation than is requiſite, If, therefore 
this Inflammation ſhould proceed, it ul deſtroy the Part b 
a gangrenous Corruption; or at leaſt, a far ſtronget Suppuratio 
would enfue, ſeparating the irreſolvable inflamed Parts from. th 
other live Parts, which cannot n without a great Loſs 
the Subſtance of the Body, eſpecially of the Membrana Cellu- 
loſa, which ſeems to be the principal Seat of a Su raten 
ence a flow Conſolidation of the Wound, an unſeemly. Ci- 
catrix, and all the Misfartunes ariſing from too great a Con- 
ſumption of the Parts 1 ſtrong Suppuration, may enſue. It 
is, therefore, requiſite the tod violent Inflammation ſhould be 
removed. by proper Remedies, Which is done by relaxing 
Veſſels, and reſolving the Fluids, which by their inflammato 
Tenacity, had become ſtagnant. Hence Baths,” and Fomen- 
tations prepared of the molt emollient Herbs are of great Uſe. 
It is, alſo, carefully to be obſerved, whether, the Cauſe of the 
Inflammation is lodged” in thł Wound, itfelf, ot whether it i 
owing to the Violence of the Fever, or the inflimmatory State 
of the Blood, In the former Caſe, Topics are often ſuſkcien 
but in the latter, an univerſal Remedy, checking the inchcaſed 
Circulation, or reſolving the inflammatory Spiſhtude, is requi- 
ſite. With reſpe& to Rich Medicines ſee OBsTRUCTIO, and 
InFLAMMATIO, '' 425 Za 


Antiſpaſmodics are, 1. Laxatives. 2. Diluents. 3. Re- 

_ ſolvents. 4. Abſorbents, ſuch as C Pearls, Ivory, 
Hartſhorn, Goat's-blood, Boat s- tooth, and Elk's-hoof, Set 
Aci. And, 5. Opiates, which are already conſidered. 


Extravaſated Blood fallen into any Cavity of the Body, 
ſhould be immediately brought away by a proper Situation ct 
the Body; by Suction with a Pipe, if recent, otherwiſe after 

roper Dilution, by dilating the Aperture of the Wound, or 

by making a freſh Incifion. r 

Beſides thoſe Parts of the Body in which the Hymours ſe- 
creted from the Blood are accumulated for their proper U ſes, 
or being collected, are eliminated from the Body, there are 
| Thus the Crantum, 
Thorax, and Abdomen, are full; for when Wounds are 
made into the Cavities, their Contento burſt out as ſoon 2s 
they can find 2 Paſſage. But the Blood flowing from the 1 
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vided Veſſeh way ſo. compreſs the Parts contained in theſe Ca- 
Body 


ties of the Body, as to poſleſs 4 . naturally occupied b 
he Viſcera lodged in them. Hlood, therefore, extravaſat 

go theſe Cavities, by its Preſſure, injures the Action of the 
iſcera contained in them, and afterwards becoming corrupted, 


i mays by its Acrimony, corrode and corrupt every thing it 


touc Whilſt it is, alſo, attenuated and render'd putrid, 
being reſorbed by the bibulous Veins every-where open, both in 
the external and internal Parts of the Body, it inſects the whole 
Maſs of Llood with a putrid Taint, and produces the moſt ter- 
rible Diſorders. Hippecrates, in Aphor, 20. Se. 6. tells us, 
That if Blood is preternaturally diſcharged into the Abdomen, 
it naturally corrupts and ſuppurates. And Galen, in his 
Comment on this Aphoriſm, by the Word x«/Ainv, underſtood 
any preternatural Cavity, and tells us, that by the Word Suppu- 
ration, any Degeneracy of the Blood is here meant. But by 
the Word aun, is probably meant, not a $8 ation, 
properly ſo called, but only that the Blood extravaſated, and 
contained in a preternatural Cavity, after a Suppuration makes 
a Way for itſelf through the Parts, tho“ the extravaſated Blood 
is not converted into / us, properly fo call'd. | 
Beſides theſe large Cavities of the Body, there is under the 
Skin, and every-where in the Inteſtines of the Muſcles, the 
cellular or pinguedinous Coat, which being eafily dilated, 
yields to the extravaſated Blood, and may be diſtended often to 
an inordinate Bulk, as is obvious in ſpurious Aneuryſms, and 
Sugillations, after violent Contuſions. The Blood lodged in 
theſe preternatural Cavities may, in like manner, by its Preſ- 
ſure and Corruption, produce many Misfortunes ; for which 
Reaſon it ought to be ſoon removed, if it can be commodiouſly 
done. But it is to be obſerved, that extravaſated Blood may 
for a long time remain incorrupted, provided the Air has not 
free Acceſs to it ; and that ſometimes by the Application of di- 
luting and reſolvent Medicines, it may be ſo attenuated as to 
be reſorbed by the bibulous Veſſels, and gradually diſappear. Sce 
ConTus10. | 
But when Blood is extravaſated into any Cavity of the Body, 
and proves injurious by compreſſing the Parts; or if its Corrup- 
tion is dreaded, and no Hopes of its Diſſipation remain, it is 
then to be evacuated by Art: And this is done 
By the Situation f the Bod): Which ought to be ſuch, that 
the extravaſated Blood may, by its proper Gravity, be diſcharg' d 
from the Orifice of the Wound. In order to this, it is of great 
Importance to know the Poſture of the Patient when he re- 
ceived the Wound ; and he is then to be placed as, nearly as 
poſſible in the ſame Poſture, otherwiſe the Membrana Adipoſa 
often ſo cloſes up the Wound of the Skin, that no Blood can 
be evacuated, Then let the Orifice of the Wound be put in a 
declining Situation, that the Blood may have a. free Paſlage. 
Thus, + Inſtance, if there is extravaſated Blood in the C - 
vity of the Abdomen, it will be expedient to lie flat on the 
Belly. Pars evacuated Blood lodged in the Cavity. of the 
Breaſt, and ſaved the Patient by ordering him to lie with his 
Feet elevated, and his Head loo + _......... -; | 
As of Suct ion with a Pipe; this is uſeful when Blood is ex- 
travaſated into the Cavity of the Abdomen, and eſ n 
of the Breaſt, In which Caſes they take a flexible Pipe of Lead, 
Leather, or Whalebone, with an obtuſe Point, Iſt. it ſhould 
njure the Parts. By means of this introduced into the Cavity 
of the Body, the extravaſated Blood may be evacuated either by 
Suction, or the Application of a Syringe. But when the Blood 
is collected under the Skin in the Cells of the 8 
50a, it is ſufficiently obvious, that this Method is of no Uſe. 
But unleſs the extravaſated Blood is ſufficiently fluid, it can 
neither be evacuated by Suction, nor the Situation of the Body. 
If, therefore, the Blood is formed into grumous Concretions, 
it is to be ſo diluted as that it may eaſily paſs through the Orifice 
of the Wound, or the Aperture of the Pipe. In this Caſe we 
take Water, with an Addition of a proper an Honey, 
or Venice Soap, and a little Sea Salt and Wine. is Liquor 
is to be injected tepid, and ſhaken gently, or agitated by the 
Motion of Reſpiration with the concreted Blood, which it 


 dilutes and diffolves. Then by the Situation of the Body, or 


Suction, the injected Liquor is to be evacuated, and this is to 
be repeated till the injected Liquor returns pure, and not ting'd 
with any bloody Colour. Thus Pars, by a ſimple Decoction 
of Barley with Honey, brought out the Blood lodged in the 
Cavity of the Breaſt ; and when next Day he injected an Infu- 
fion of Centaury, Wormwood, and Alves, in order to cleanſe 
the Parts the better, he found the Patient complain of a certain 
ungrateſul Bitterneſs and Nauſea. ; But it is ſufficiently obvious, 
that theſe Meaſures cannot be taken fo long as there is any 
Danger of an Hemorrhage. Ye 

The extravaſated Blood, when coagulated, is diluted by theſe 
or other Preparations of a like Nature. p 


Take of common Honey, two Ounces ; of Venice Soap, two 
Drams; of Sea Salt, four Drams ; and of Rain-water, 


twelve Qunces : Mix all together, Or, 


Take of Sal Ammoniac, and Nitre, each three Drams.; of 
the recent Urine of a ſound Perſon, twelve Ounces ; and 
ol common Honey, two Ounces : Mix all together. Or, 


VUE 


Ile of Alpes diſſolved in Water, duly-cicanſcd:from : its 
+  , relinpus Faxes, and again gently inſpiſſated, four :Drams ; 
. | of, Sal Ammoniac, two Drama 3 of Borax, two Drams ; 
ol pure Honey, two Ounces ; of Rain-water, nine Qunces; 
p. and of French White Wine, two Ounces ; Mix all toge- 
The prudent Injection of theſe Preparations when tepid, and 
a gentle Conquaſſation of them with the ſtagnant Blood, dilutes | 
it, reſolves it, preſerves it from Putreſaction, and prepares it 
for an Evacuation,” Hence ſuch Preparations are much uſed, 
when extravaſated Blood becomes ſtagnant or coagulated in the 
large Cavities of the Body. 11 9% en 
A. for a Dilatation of the Aperture of the Mound, or a freſh 
Incifion ; if the Wound is too narrow, or if the Membrana 
Adipoſa forced into its Aperture obſtructs its Orifice, then Di- 
latation becomes requiſite. It ſometimes, alſo, happens, that 
the Aperture of the Wound is pretty high, and the extravaſated 
Blood ſituated in a Place ſo far below it, that it cannot be eva- 
cuated through the Orifice of the Wound, unleſs the Poſture 
of the Body is inverted, which the Patient cannot bear without 
ſpat Uneaſineſs. Thus, when in a Wound of the ſuperior 
art of the Thorax, a large Quantity of Blood is from the di- 
vided Veſſels diſcharged into the Cavity of the Thorax, that 
Blood lodg'd towards the poſterior Part of the Thorax, where 
the Diaphragm deſcending. deep, much enlarges its Capacity, 
will remain, nor can it eaſily be evacuated through the Wound, 
unleſs the Patient was to ſtand on his Head. Hence that Blood 
is rather 'to be evacuated by making a new Apertute towards 
the poſterior and inferior Part of the Thorax on the affected Side. 
The fame holds true, when by a Wound inflicted about the 
Loins, Blood is lodged in the Cavity of the Abdomen, and this 
Blood by its Gravity falls to the anterior and inferior Parc 
of the prominent Abdomen. Hence. it will be far more eaſy, 
by the Paracenteſis perform'd in this Place, to evacuate the 
Blood, than, by a Compreſſion of the Abdomen, and à Change 
of Poſture in the Body, to eliminate it thro' the Aperture of 
the Wound: It is, in like manner, requiſite, there fh6uld be 
a new Aperture of the Wound, when Blood, sxtravaſated in tle 
HMembrana Adipoſe, deſcends into a lower Part. 


Ik the Wound deſcends among the firm Parts of the Body, 
way muſt de made for the Sordes, by Preſſure, Lotion, Li- 
gature, and a freſh Aperture, or Dilatation of the Wound. 


It ſometimes happens that the Inſtrument, when forcibly ap- 
plied, deſcends pretty deep into the Parts, eſpecially into the 
Aembrana Adipoſa; then the Liquids, diſcharged from the d. 
vided. Veſſels into the Cavity of the Wound, and the Pus co. 
lected, will remain there, and, by their proper Gravity, de- 
ſcending into the eaſily-dilated Membrana Adipeſa, will augment 
the Depth of the Wound; nor can they eafily be diſcharged 
from the Orifice of the Wound, which is ſituated higher. I he 
collected Matter, alſo, often makes ſurpriſing and ſinuous Ways 
for itſelf thro' the Adembrana 4dipoſa,, between the Muſcles ; 
from which Circumſtance there afterwards ariſes a great Diffi- 
culty in the Cure: This is beſt diſcovered, if, by a Wang, 
tepid Water is gently injected into the Orifice of the Wound; 
for the greater or leſſer Quantity of the Water injected will 
determine the Deepneſs of the Wound, and the Largeneſs of 
the concealed Cavity: For when the Deepneſs of a Wound is 
examined by the Probe, whilſt this Operation is rudely per- 
formed, the Probe, paſſing thro' the Membraua Auipaſa, ill 
form a new Cavity: Hence the Cure will afterwards be more 
difficult. A memorable Inſtance of this is found in Hiidanus, 
Obſervat. Chirurg. Cent. 4. Ob. 84. So that it is far ſafer to ir- 
ject Water, provided it is ently done; for if it ſhould be in- 
jected with Violence, the Water might; lacerate the AMembrana 
Adipoſa, and form' ſurpriting Sinuſſe n. 

As 177 Preſſure and Ligature ; when, by an Injection of 
tepid Water, or the prudent Introduction of the Probe, we 
know how far the Wound penetrates, we then apply to that 
Place a Compreſs, which is to be ſecured by a Bandage; by 
which means the collected Humours are hindered from deſcend- 
ing farther into the Cavity of the Wound; then, at each Dreſs- 
ing, the Situation of the Compreſs is to be gradually changed, 
ſo as to proceed more and more towards the Aperture of the 
Wound]; thus aſcending ſlowly from the inferior Parts: The 
Orifice of the Wound is, in the mean time, to be kept open, 
that the Contents of its Cavity may be diſcharged; hence the 

e is to be ſo ordered, as only to compreſs the lower Fart 
of the Wound, but leave its Orifice entirely open, vrhich, for 
the ſame Reaſon, is never to be cloſed by a Ient. 

As! for Lotions ; when the extravaſated Humours become 
ſtagnant in the Cavity of the Wound, and remain long there, 
as they cannot be eaſily evacuated, on account of the ſuperior 
Situation of the Orifice of the Wound, they are corrupted by 
their Continuance and the Heat of the Place, and may, there- 
fore, acquire a very malignant Degree of Acrimony. Fbe 


| moſt laudable Pus, when long retained in a Wound, becomes 


ichorous, thin, and acrid: By this means, the whole Surface of 
the Wound will be. ſo affefted, as to betoms ſordid ; hut fo 
long as the Surface of the Wound is not pure, there W - 
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be an Union and Conſolidation of the Parts, tho! they are ren- 


dered contiguous, by proper Compreſſion and Ligatufe. It i 
n the Wound ſhould be firſt n by Di 
eſtives: But theſe cannot be applied to all the Surface of the 
ound, unleſs they are previouſly. ſo diluted, that, when in- 
jected into the Aperture of the Wound, they may penetrate 
thro” all the Parts of it. The Medicines, therefore, before 
recommended for cleanſing ſordid Wounds, are proper in this 
Caſe z but they ought to be diluted in Water, or fointe other 
ſich Vehicle, Tac they may be of a duly-penetrating Quality, 
Aloes and Myrrh, mixed with the Volk of an Egg, together 


with a little Sal Hmmoniac and Honey, and then diluted with a 


little Water, are the beſt Medicines for anſwering this Intention. 
A. * a new Aperture, or Dilatation £ the Wiund; after 
ſome Days Trial of Compreſſion, and the Application of a Li- 
gature acting on the Bottom of a deep Wound; as, alſo, after 
injecting depurating Digeſtives, if the Condition of tlie Wound 
is not changed for the better, we are to think of other Exp 
dients. If the Orifice of the Wound is fo ſmall, that the ki. 
ids, collected in the Cavity of the Wound, cannot be diſ- 
ed, then the former is to be dilated : But if the Situation 

of the Orifice of the Wound is ſuch, that the Liquids con- 


tained in its Cavity can neither, by their proper Gravity, nor a 


Change of the Patient's Poſture, be eliminated, then we are to 
think of a new e thro* which all thoſe Things, which, 
being left in the Wound, would prove prejudicial, may be com- 
modiouſly removed: In order to this, the Orifice of the Wound 
is cloſed with a Tent, fo that nothing can be diſcharged; then 
the congeſted Humours will be ſpontaneouſly collected in the 
lower Part of the Wound, and there form a Tumor, which 
will indicate the Part where the new Aperture is to be made. 
The ſame may be done, when, by injecting Water, the Bottom 
of the Wound protuberates outwards; as, alſo, when a Probe, 
introduced into the Aperture of the Wound, can ſo reach its 
Bottom, that its Point may be felt by the Surgeon's Finger ; 
for then the Integuments may be ſafely cut upon the Point of 
the Probe, in order to make a new Aperture : But if theWound 
deſcends deep through thick muſcular Parts, though in ſuch a 
manner as that the 5 of the Wound does not lie near the 
Skin, but is concealed in the more internal Parts, it is far more 
difficult to make a new Aperture with Succeſs : In this Caſe it 
is moſt expedient, after cloſing the Aperture of the Wound, to 
apply the moſt emollient Cataplaſms to that Part where the 
ttom of the Wound is ſuſpected to be, that the external 
Parts, being ſoftened, may eaſily yield to the Liquids collected 
in the Cavity of the Wound; by which means, the Place proper 
for the Znciflon will be found. | ITT | 


Dilatation is made by the Knife, Lint, Sponge, Gentian- 

root, and other ſuch Subſtances, introduced dry, with a 

Thread ty'd to them, which ſwelling, and abſorbing the Hu- 
mours, by this means dilate the Wound. | 


The beſt Dilatation of a Wound is made by the Knife; the 
Pain is, indeed, intenſe, when the live Parts are dividing, but 
it ſoon ceaſes, whilſt the other Things, ſubſervient to the Di- 
latation of a Wound, by a flow Dilaceration, excite a prett 
acute and long-continued Pain, and, at the ſame time, contuſe 
the Margins of the Wound; and theſe contuſed Parts muſt 
afterwards be ſeparated by a Suppuration : Hence thoſe, who, 
thro” a groundleſs Dread, will not permit the Incifion to be 
made by the Knife, are racked with greater Torments. 

But, in order.to dilate a Wound without the Knife, they in- 
troduce into its Orifice Lint, or the like dry and bibulous Bo- 
dies, which, by abſorbing the Humours convey'd to them, are 
diſtended ; by this means they diſtract and enlarge the too 
narrow Orifice of the Wound. Nor is the Force of bibulous 
Bodies, render'd wet, ſmall, in removing from each other the 
Subſtances which confine them ; for Water has a ſurpriſing Pro- 
perty, known from Fact tho! not eaſily explain'd, by which it 
diſtends and enlarges the Bodies into which it inſinuates itſelf, 
and that ſo effectually, that, by this Force alone, inmenſe 
Weights are rais'd, and the hardeſt Stones cloven by dry wooden 
Wedges, introduc'd into them, and afterwards moiften'd, as 
the Quarry-diggers generally do in ſeparating from the Rocks 
thoſe enormous Stones from which the Mill-ſtones are work'd. 
See Mem. de Þ Acad. des Sciences, l' An. 4, 30. and Boyle, on the 
Uſefulneſs of Experimental Philoſophy. Nor do we, as yet, know 
the Limits of this ſurpriſing Power. Tt is, however, ſufficient 
for our preſent Purpoſe to know, that it is capable of ſurmount- 
ing very great Obſtacles. They, Ae a into the Orifice 
of the Wound dry Lint, wrapt up into a Tent, or a Piece of 
the moſt fungous Gentian-root,or a Piece of compreſs'dSpunge ; 
then, by an adheſive Plaiſter, or proper Bandage, they fo ſecure 
theſe, that they cannot ſlip out, whilſt, by a Reſorption of the 
Humours convey'd to them, they 3 7 to ſwell: Thus the 
whole Force, by which theſe bibulous Bodies are diſtended, is 
employ d in dilating the Wound. But among the various Sub- 
ſtances us'd for dilating Wounds in this manner, none can be 

compreſs'd into fo ſmall a Space, and yet afterwards ſwells fo 
much, by the Reſorption of the Fluids, as Spunge ; for which 
Reaſon, it is ly prefer'd to the others, eſpecially if, by 
an artificial Preparation, its Efficacy, for theſe Purpoſes, is aug- 


nium itſelf is 
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mented, Some uſe ſtrongly to compreſs a Bit of Spunge, by 
o rapping a Thread about'it, and e A 
Orifice of the Wound, it ſuch a manner, that the Knot of the 
hread may remain without the Wound, und be cut off wick 
Sciflars: But as this cannot be done without Diffculty, the 
Deſign is far better obtain 'd, in the following manner: They 
melt Roſin and Wart with a little Oil, in order to mae a 
Plaiſter of a pretty tenacious Conſiſtence; in this Plaiſter, melted 
over the Fire, they immerſe a pretty large Piece of pure and dry 
Spunge, which is to be every-where penetrated by the mglted 
Plaiſter; then they place the Spunge between two Llatewof 
Iron, moderately warm, and, by the ſtrong Action of a Preis, 
expteſs as much of the 1 Subſtance from it as they poi - 
ſibly can, leaving it in the Preſs till it is totally cold; then the 
Spunge is compreſs'd into its ſmalleſt Bulk, and is ſo compact, 
that, like Wood, it may be cut into uny Shape: That Sub- 
ſtance, of an emplaſtic Nature, which remains in the Spunge 
after its ſtrong Expreſſon, keeps the dry Parrs of the Spunge 
apply'd to each other, whilſt, at the ſame time, it docs not un- 
der Water, and all aqueous Fluids, from entering into the bis. 
bulous Spunge, and diſtenèing it to its former Dimenſions, 
When, therefore, a Spunge, by ſtrong Preſture reduc'd to the 
narroweſt Compaſs, and introduc'd into the Orifice of a Wound, 
is, by 'the Humoirs, diſtended to the greateſt Dimenſion, which: 
it is capable of, it is ſuſfibiently obvious, how'great a Dilatation 
may be produc'd by this means; Beſides; à Spunge, thus pres. 
par'd, has this Advantage, that it can'be cut into the ſmalleſt. 
Shreds capable of entering the narroweſt Orifices of Wounds: 
and Fiftulas ; which Advantage cannot be obtain'd by Lint, 
Gentian-root, or any other Subſtance us'd for that Purpoſe. 
But to all theſe Tents; whether of Spunge, of any other 
Subſtance, a Thread muſt be ty'd, leſt th ſhould ſlip into the 
wider Cavity of the Wound, and there produce many bad Con- 
ſequences ; for without this Caution, they could not be extracted, 
without great Difficulty. Fan Swirten. Com. in Boerb. Aphors 


Of: Gux-snoT Wovunps. 


| Gun-ſhot Wounds are attended with wotſe Conſequences than 
thoſe which are inflicted with ſharp Inftruments, as the Parts 
are more bruis'd and ſhatter'd, eſpecially When the Bones, 
Joints, or ſome of the principal Members, receive the Shot. 

As Wounds of this kind have generally an Eſchar form'd 
upon them, little or no Effufion of Blood at firſt enſues, unleſs 
ſome of the large Veins or Arteries be wounded ; but When, 
after ſome Days, the Eſchar falls off, a violent Hamorrhage is 
produc'd, which, without the Aſſiſtance of a Surgeon, may be- 
caſion the Death of the Patient. For the firſt Days, alſo, little 
or no Matter is diſcharg'd ; whence it is not ſurpriſing, that no 
Wounds' are fo ſubje& to Inflammations, Pains, Gangrenes, 
and Putrefaction, as Gin-ſhot Wounds. 

As theſe Eſchars reſemble thoſe produc'd by the Application 
of a red-hot Iron, were formerly imagin'd to be produc'd 
by the Heat of the Bullet; but they rather appear to be pro- 
duc'd by the ſudden Colliſion of the Pw: And to this Colli - 
ſion may be aſcrib'd all thoſe Inconveniences which accompan 
thoſe Wounds. Formerly it was thought that theſe Wounds 
were poiſonous ; but this Opinion ſeems to be ill- grounded, as 
neither the Powder, nor the Ball, have any poiſonous Subſtance 
in their Compoſition. ' | | 

Gun-ſhot Wounds are more or leſs deep: In ſome the muſ- 
cular Parts, in others the larger Blood-veſſels, the Bones, ot 
Viſcera, are wounded, Sometimes the Ball penetrates thro" 
the Part, and ſometimes remains fix'd in it ; ſometimes Pieces 
of the Cloths, or Wadding, are forc'd into the Wound. | 

Wounds of this kind, in the Cranium, are commonly ex- 
tremely dangerous: For tho” they may appear but flight, and 
the Ball may ſeem only to have lightly graz'd upon the Part ; 

et their Conſequences are fo pernicious, that either the Cra- 
ſſur'd in ſeveral Places, or the internal Blood- 
veſſels are broke, and the Blood is diſcharg'd into the Sinuſe; of 
the Brain. It is ſometimes ſurpriſing how flight a Wound of 
this kind, will occaſion a ſpeedy Death, unleſs the Blood in the 
Cranium be timely evacuated, by the Aſſiſtance of the Trepan, 
But theſe Wounds, in the Cranium, are dangerous, in Propor- 
tion to their Violence. | F 

Internal Wounds, of this Sort, are difficult to heal; but if 
none of the larger Veins or Arteries are lacerated, they may ad- 
mit of a Cure. When the Bones or Joints are ſhatter d by the 
Ball, violent Inflammations,a Gangrene,Sphacelus,Caries,and in 
curable Fiftulas, can ſcarcely be avoided z which either require 
Amputation,or deprive the wounded Part of Senſe and Motion. 

If any Part of the Cloths, Linen, Skin, or Wadding, is 
lodg'd in the Wound, it ought not to be heal'd before the cx. 
trancous Subſtance be extracted : This Caution muſt be obſerv'd 
with regard to carious Bones, and offeous Splinters. | 

In the Cure of theſe Wounds, obſerve the following Rules 
1. To extract any foreign Subſtance lodg'd in the Wound. 2. 
To ſuppreſs the Hzmorrhage. 3. To promote Suppuration. 4. 
To ll the Wound with new Fleſh. 5. To induce a Cicatrix. 
As ſoon as the Surgeon is call'd, he ſhould carefully ſee if he 
can find any extraneous Subſtance conceal'd in the Wound; 
if there is, he ſhould immediately extract it with his Hand, if 
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poſſible, or elſe with à toothed or hollow. Forceps,” or with a 
two-prong'd Hook (as repreſented in Tab. XXIV. ig. 3 42 53 
6: 8.). If the Subſtance lodg'd in the Wound be deeply ſeated, 
the Wound muſt be ſeatch'd with the Probe, and the Subſtance 
with all convenient Expedition be extracted; for this Operation 
is much eaſier perform'd when the Wound is recent, than when 
it becomes tumefy'd and inflam'd., Another bad Conſequence, 
attending a Delay in this Caſe, is, that the Balls, finking deep 
under the Muſcles, cannot be taken out, and, conſequently, 


malignant Fiſtulas, a Stiffneſs of the Limb, and other had Sym- 


ptoms, are produc'd, In extracting theſe Balls, the Operator 
muſt take particular Care, not to break any of the Veins, Arte- 
ries, Nerves, or Tendons, which would occaſion very dangerous 
Conſequences; upon which account, he ſhould introduce the For- 
ceps ſhut, and not open them till the Point touches the Ball, 
"I the Ball, or other extraneous Body, lodg'd in the Wound, 
has ſunk deep, or if the Wound be fo narrow, that it cannot 
be conveniently extracted, the Orifice muſt be enlarg'd by In- 
ciſion, on that Side which may ſeem moſt ſafe and proper: 
But particular Care muſt he taken, not to wound a Nerve, 
Vein, Artery, Ligament, or Tendon. When an extraneous Sub- 
ſtance is lodgd in a Wound of this kind of ſome Standing, the 
Orifice of which is contracted, with the Swelling and Inflam- 
mation, this Sort of Inciſion is often very beneficial; for it not 
only opens a convenient Paſſage for diſcharging the inſpiſſated 
Blood, but, alſo, prevents violent Inflammations, and the like In- 
conveniencies. But as two Balls frequently happen to be lodg'd 
in the ſame Wound, the Surgeon, after one is extracted, muſt 


carefully ſearch for another; for as long as any extraneous Sub- 


ſtance is conceal'd in the Wound, the Cure will be protrated. 
In extracting theſe foreign Subſtances, the Patient ſhould be 


py in the ſame Poſture he was in when the Shot enter'd his 


y for, by changing the Poſture of the Body, the Shot is 
ſubject to be loſt in the Muſcles, Membranes, or Fat, ſo 
as not to be reach'd by the Probe, or other Inſtrument: But 
when the Ball has penetrated ſo deep, as to be felt by the Fin- 
ger on the oppoſite Part of the wounded Limb, the Surgeon 
ought to conſider, from the Diſpoſition of the wounded Parts, 
whether it be preferable to extract the Ball by the Orifice of the 
Wound, or by laying the oppoſite Part of the Member open by 
Incifion: But if the Wound can neither be 2 nor the 
Shot extracted, without endangering the Nerves and Arteries, it 
ought to remain in the Wound, till the Pain is abated, or till 
the Paſſage is render d ſo eaſy by Suppuration, that they work 
themſelves out. On the other hand, extraneous Bodies ought 
to be extracted, without Delay, when, by their Continuance in 
the Wound, they threaten to raiſe Convulſions, Pain, and other 
pernicious Symptoms. If the Ball has penetrated into any of 
the Cavities of the Body, whence it cannot be conveniently or 
ſafely extracted, the beſt Method is, to leave it where it is lodg'd, 
and heal the Wound: In this manner they have long continu'd, 
and often, during Life, without any Danger, or Inconvenience; 
and ſometimes they will work themſelves into other. Parts of the 
Body, whence they may be ſafely and eaſily extracted. 

When the Shot is lodg'd in the Bones, it ought to be ex- 


trated in the ſame manner, with the notch'd Forceps, or 


Hook : If that Method proves unſucceſsful, it may be brought 
out with a Screw : But where the Shot is cover'd with much 
Fleſh, as in the Calves of the Legs and Thighs, a peculiar Sort 
of Screw is requir'd,like that delineated-in Tab. XXIV. Fig. 7. 
But if the Shot is too firmly fix'd to yield to any of theſe Me- 
thods, it muſt be ſuffer'd to remain in the Wound till it is 
looſen'd by Suppuration. Balls lodg'd in the Joints muſt be 


extracted with the utmoſt Expedition; for, in this Cafe, De- 


lays are extremely dangerous : Nor can violent Pains, Inflam- 
mations, and Caries of the Bones, which generally require Am- 
putation of the Limb, be, without Difficulty, prevented. 

When, in a Gun-ſhot Wound, the Joint or Bone is ex- 
tremely bruiſed, it is better to remove the Limb immediately 
by Amputation, than to labour long in vain, to obtain a Cure: 
For as the natural Form of the Joints can never be reſtor' d, fo 
the Nerves, Tendons, and Ligaments, which adhere to the ſhat- 
ter'd Bone, being broken, violent Inflammations, a Gangrene, 
and Sphacelus,are by theſe means induc'd: But when the Collifion 
of the Bone is not very violent, the Surgeon ſhould gently remove 
any Splinters of the Bone, or extraneous Subſtance Jodg'd in the 

ound, which may then be cur'd after the uſual Method. 

If a large Artery, of the Arms or ſhould be wounded by 
the Shot, which may appear from the Effuſion of Blood, the Tour- 
niquet muſt be immediately apply'd, to ſtop the Hzmorrhage, 
till the Artery can be ftitch'd up with a crooked Needle and 
Thread: and this Method I have ſucceſsfully try'd. But if this 
ſhould be impoſſible to be perform'd, the Limb muſt mem 


be amputated, taking care, firſt, to apply the Tourniquet, a 


above the Wound, in order to ſtop the Hemorrhage. 

The Wound being cleanſed, and the Effuſion of Blood 
ſtopt, if neceſſary, the firſt Intention of Cure is, to prevent, 
or, at leaſt, alleviate the Swelling and Inflammation : For this 
Purpoſe, let the Wound be fill'd with Lint dipt in warm Spirit 
of Wine, and apply Compreſſes, moiſten'd in the ſame Liquor, 
or in camphorated Spirit of Wine, or in Spirit of Wine diluted 


with Lime-water. 


a ſmall linen Cord, wel 


The next Intention * to forward the Suppuration of. the | 
bruiſed =_ corrupt Parts ; 2 by 1 7 Purpoſe, beſides the 
common digeſtive Ointment made of Tutpentine and the Volk 
of an Egg, the following may be uſed: oh 4 


Take of Unguentum Baſilicon, and Arcens's Balſam, each an 
Ounce ; Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Eggs, each a Dram: 

Mix, and make them into an Ointment. n he” en 
Add to theſe, if the Corruption is violent, a little Myrrh, 
and Aloes, Theriaca, Unguentum Fuſcum, and, in Parts not very | 
nervous, a little red Precipitate. | 5 ey 
In Wounds where the Ball has quite penetrated the Limb, 
paſs a long, blunt Needle * Tab. XXVI. Fig. 1.), arm'd with. 
moiſten'd in the Ointment above- 
preſcrib'd, thro' the Middle of the Wound, like a Seton; let 
this Cord be drawn backwards and forwards, and kept in the 
Wound, till, from its Redneſs, it appears that the corrupted 


Parts are thrown off, and that the Wound is ready to heal; 


then the Cord may be drawn out. 

You may now proceed to incarn, and i 
with balſamic Medicines, as in other Wounds. Some uſe here 
a vulnerary Water, call'd, by the French, L' Eau d Argue biſſade. 
See AQUA SCLOPETARIA, | een 

The concomitant bad Symptoms of Gun - ſhot Wounds, ſuch. 
as the Hæmorrhage, Fever, Swelling, Inflammation, Pain, and 
Convulſions, may be treated as in other Wounds, unleſs where 
the Violence of the Collifion and Contuſion make them more. 


nduce a neat Cicatrice, 


ſubject to Corruption and Putrefaction. If, as it almoſt always 
happens, the Lips of the Wound become black, livid, flaccid, 
and fetid, Care muſt be taken to ſeparate the corrupted F Iſh 
from the ſound : For this Purpoſe, apply the Unguentum Ap. 
tiacum, diluted with. Spirit of Wine, or mix'd with an equal 
Quantity of the digeftive Ointment ; or a little red Preeipitate 
may be added to the digeſtive Ointment ; then put on the Com- 
preſſes, after they have been thoroughly moiſten's with warm 
camphorated Spirit of Wine, mix'd with Theriaca ; or with. 
Lime-water ftrengthen'd with Spirit of Wine. If the Cor- 
ruption penetrates deep into the Fleſh, Scarifications and Inci- 
ſons muſt be made, till the latent corrupted Humours are diſ- 
charg'd, and the Applications reach to the ſound Parts; If 
theſe Remedies are not effectual, more powerful Medicines muſt 
be uſed for conſuming the Fleſh; ſuch as the Agua Phagedenica, 
made of Lime-water and Mercury Sublimate; or one Pound 
of Lime-water mix'd with one Ounce of crude Quickſilver 
diſſolv'd in two Ounces of Aqua Fortis. Theſe Applications 
are, alſo, uſeful, in a Caries of the Bone; but in Wounds of 
the Joints or Ligaments, as theſe acrid Applications cannot be 
made with Safety, we muſt have recourſe to Balſamics ; ſuch 
as the Eau d Arquebuſade, Peruvian Balſam, Tincture of Myrrh 
and Alves, prepar d with Sal Ammoniac, and Spirit of Wine, 
Eſſenee of Amber, Spirit of Maſtich, Hungary Water, Oil of 
Turpentine diluted with this Water, and the like; which mu 


be inſtil'd into the Wound moderately warm. 8 


Internal balſamic Medicines which reſiſt Putrefaction, are, at 
the ſame time, not to be neglected: Of this kind are, the Elixir 
Proprietatis, the Eſſence of Myrrh and Aloes, the Eſſence of 
Amber, Peruvian Balſam, and the like ; thirty or forty Drops 
of which may be given to the Patient, for ſeveral Days. If 
the Patient be very weak, let him take ſome cordial Pills, with 
the Confectio Alkermes, and ſome cordial Syrup : Proceed in the 
Remainder of the Cure as in other Wounds. 3 

A the Exploſion of Guns it often happens, that ſome Grains 
of Gunpowder enter the Skin of the Face, and produce un- 
ſeemly Spots, if they are not timely taken out : When the 
Grains do not entirely penetrate the Skin, they may be taken 
out with a Forceps, or a Quill ſhap'd like a Tooth-pick, or an 
iron Inftrument in the Form of an Ear-pick ; but if they reach 
below the Skin, before they can be laid hold of, the Skin muſt 
be laid open with a ſlender Knife, or Lancet, and then they 
may be extracted as before: The Operation muſt be repeated 
till all the Grains are taken out, and Care muſt be taken, that 
they are not broken in the Extraction, otherwiſe the Spots will 
continue. FHeiſl. Chirurg. | ; 

Mr. Ranby, in his Methed of treating Gun-/hot Waunds,tells us, 
that, in removing the Accidents produc'd by the Ball of a Muſquet 
or Piſtol, the firſt Intention is, if poſſible, to extract the Ball, or 
any other extraneous Bodies which may be lodg'd in the wounded 
Part; and whenever Misfortunes of this kind are attended with 
an exceſſive Effuſion of Blood, in conſequence of the Rupture 
of ſome conſiderable arterial Veſſel, it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
with all Expedition, to ſtop the Hzmorrhage, by taking u 
Artery with a proper Needle, and fo carefully, that the Hold 
may not prove eluſive ; becauſe, in Caſes of this Nature, no 
Applications, however ſtyptic, are to be depended on. | 

In order to get at the Ball, or any other foreign Matter in- 
feſting the Wound, Searches by the Probe are to be uſed as 

ſparingly as poſſible; ſince it is certain, from Experience, that 
ſuch a Practice is highly detrimental to the Patient : And where 
there is an abſolute Neceſſity for this Method, the Finger is al- 
ways to be prefer d, as the beſt, and leaſt dangerous Probe. 
f the Ball, or any other Subſtance, is lodg'd near the Ori- 
fice of the Wound, or is, by the Finger, percciv'd to . 
5 a 
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the Skin, tho at ſome Diftance from the Mouth of the Wound, 
muſt, in the former of theſe Caſes, remove the extraneous 
tter, with all Expedition; and, in the latter, cut upon it, and 
take it out: But if the Ball, or other Subſtance, ſhould be ſunk 
ſo deep, as to be abſolutely beyond the Reach of the Finger, it 
is by no means adviſeable to extract it, by forcibly introducing a 
Pair of long Forceps: Since it is certain, from ience, that 
ſuch a Practice ſeldom fails to produce a Train of terrible Sym- 
ptoms ; and ſince numberleſs Inſtances occur, in which 
after having been lodg'd in the Body for many Years,without in- 
commoding the Patient, have, in Proceſs of time, work'd their 
Paſſage to the Surface, and were, conſequently, eaſily extracted. 
As Wounds, made by the Balls of a Muſgner, or Piſtol, are 
but ſmall ; ſo it is neceſſary to dilate them, with all Expedition; 
but if they ſhould be inflicted near a Joint, or in a very mem- 
branous or tendinous Part, the Knife, as well as F ſhould 
be uſed, with the greateſt Caution, and no larger a Dilatation 
made, than is abſolutely requiſite for the free Diſcharge of the 
Matter lodg'd within: For Wounds in the Joints, Whether 
produc'd by a Bullet, a cutting Inſtrument, or any other Cauſe, 
are always dangerous. And ſuch Parts as are membranpus, or 
tendinous, never fail to ſuffer, by being expoſed to the ſenſible 
Impreſſions of the Aix. e E 
It a Ball has gone entirely thro* any Part, both Orifices, 
where it can be done with Safety, are to be dilated; and both 
carefully kept open, eſpecially that in the moſt depending Part. 
Tents are never to be uſed where there is a Poſſibility of 
woiding them; light, eaſy Dreſſings, are always beſt, and ought 
to he ſecur'd with a Bandage of thin Flannel, if it can be had; 
no tighter than is neceſſary to keep them on the Part. 
hen the wounded Perſon has not ſuffer'd a great Loſs of 
Blood; it is expedient, immediately, to take a large Quantity 
from a Vein open'd in the Arm, and to repeat Veneſection the 
ſecond, and even the third Day, if Circumſtances call for it: 
This timely Precaution will prevent a good deal of. Pain and 
Inflammation, promote the Di 
vent a numerous Train of complicated Symptoms, which other- 
wiſe generally interrupt the Cure, miſerably haraſs the poor 
Patient, and too often endanger his Life. | 
During the firſt twelve Days after the Reception of the 
Wound, it is proper to obſerve a cooling 
reſpect to the Medicines preſcrib'd; and the Diet requiſite for 
the Support of Nature: And as, in Circumſtances of this Na- 
ture, the Body ſhould, by all means, be kept ſoluble, a Stool 
ſhould every Day be procur'd, either by emollient Clyſters, ot 
ſome gentle Laxative taken internally. | 
All Applications of an hot and ſpirituous Nature are remark- 
ably injurious, and productive of ſuch Pain, that the wounded 
Part can by no means bear them. The firſt Drefling ſhould 
conſiſt of Lint, either dry, or moiſten'd with a little Oil, and 
ſecur'd by a very flight Bandage; the next ſhould conſiſt of a 
proper Digeſtive, warm'd, and cover'd with the Bread and Milk 
8 mix'd with a Quantity of Oil ſufficient to keep it 
moiſt; and where there is great Tenſion, and the Wound 
large, a proper Fomentation is to be uſed : This Courſe is to 
be continu'd till the Wound is clean, after which, it is to be 
heal'd in the ordinary manner: This Method generally promotes 
a conſtant and eaſy . abates the Pain, greatly facili- 
tates the Digeſtion, and removes all Apprehenſions of an ap- 
proaching Inſſammation. The Reaſon why the Lint ſhould be 
moiſten'd with Oil is, the great Eaſe procur'd to a contus d 
Wound from ſuch an Application, in compariſon of a drying and 
abſorbent Dreſſing; which, inſtead of giving a free Diſcharge to 
the ſanious Blood, and preventing an Inflammation by unloading 
the Part, would poſſibly obſtruct the Mouths of the capillary 
Veſſels, and hinder Nature from getting rid of that Incumbrance, 
which, it is obſervable, "ſhe ſo much endeavours to throw off. 
When an Inflammation ſeizes any Part, in conſequence of the 
Lodgment of a Bullet, or any other foreign Body which might 
have been ſafely extracted immediately after the Reception of 
the Wound, all Attempts to diſlodge ſuch extraneous Matter 
muſt be poſtpon's, till the Swelling is, in ſome meaſure, abated, 
and the inflammatory Diſpoſition of the Fibres nearly remov'd ; 
unleſs the Ball, or other offending Matter, lies at no great Diſtance 
from the Orifice, and there is, on that Account, a Certainty of 
removing it, without any great Uncaſineſs to the Patient. 
When a Wound is of. ſuch a deſperate Nature, as to render 
Amputation neceſſary, which frequently happens when it is 
inflicted in any important Joint, it is expedient to perform the 
Operation immediately, and without Delay ; leſt, by * 
it, an Inflammation, which is reaſonably to be dreaded, ſhou 
prevent a Work which ought rarely to be attempted during the 
Continuance of fo unlucky a Circ e. The negleQing 
this favourable Juncture of taking off a Limb, frequently re- 
duces the Patient to ſo low a State, and ſubjccts the Blood and 
Juices to ſuch an Alteration, as muſt unavoidably render the 
ſubſequent Operation, it not 2 unſucceſsful, yet, at leaſt, 
exceedingly dubious : And even in Wounds where Amputation 
is not neceſſary, it is equally adviſable, not to defer the Mea- 
ſures proper to be taken, left, in conſequence of the expoſin 
the Parts to the Air, a Series of very dangerous Symptoms 
be brought on. 
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the Return of a Circulation of Ws Blood in 

the i f to the Part 
which was at firſt obſtructed by the /iolence of the Injury done 


it 3, and this generally happens when the Ef. | : 
rate: For this Reaſon, 222 — — 


Arteries, which oy Athy be almoſt r ol the 


ent's complaining of an exceſſive Weight and Fulneſs of the 
pr; more or 
onſequences: 
When theſe Symptoms appear, Jleeding, and the 1707 the 
Barks are inſtantly Fd be order d, in whatever Part of the Body 


I have known, sour Author, ſeveral Inſtances of Pet 5 
loſing their Lives, from the ſtarting of an Attery, 9 
Surgean could come to their Afliſtance, eſpecially where an 
Amputation has preceded ; and I date affirm, the Quantity..ot 
loſt, particularly after an Amputation; has not amounted 
to twelve Ounces ; which. I cannot account for otherwiſe than 
by the Drain which had been made ſtom the Maſs of Blood; 
both before and ducing the Operation: .Whence the ſudden Dit: 
charge, tho of ſo ſmall à Portion -of Blood, after the great 
Quantity before. loſt, ſites a. Check to the Circulation, and pro- 
r Deat > This Reflection ought to be a Leflon 
of Inſtruction to every Practitioner, to be-particularl | 
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Repeated Bleediz Beginning are attended with many 
Advantages, ſince they generally prevent, and always leflen any 
feveriſh Paroxyſms, and. ſeldom fail to guard againſt Impoſtu- 
mations: The Body muſt always be Kept in a laxative State, 
and when the Patient is rack'd with Pain, we muſt have imme- 
diate recourſe to proper Preparations of Opium. ler 
Probes, Forceps, Malleta, Chifſels, and various other Inſſru- 
ments, ought never to be us'd, except in Caſes of abſolute Ne · 
ceflity z ſince, without doing any Honour to the Surgeon, the) 
not only rack the Patient with Pain, but, alſo, expoſe his Life 
N But, for a further Confirmation of this, let us ſup- 
poſe a Ball lodg'd in any Part beyond the Reach of the Finger, 
and entirely out of the Way of being petceiv'd by the external 
Touch: In ſuch a Cafe, it muſt evidently appear, upon the leaſt 
Reflection, that thruſting firſt a long Probe in queſt of the Bul- 
let, and then a Pair of long Forceps, either with, or without 
Teeth, into a Wound of this kind, tho“ with a kind of Cet- 
tainty, to extract the foreign Matter, muſt either contuſe, ot 
irritate and inflame the Parts to a great Degree, and, conſe» 
vently, do as much, or, perhaps, more Miſchief, than the Ball 
1 at firſt by forcing-its Paſlage ſo ſar into the Parts: And 
ould the | Forceps lay hold of any Nerve, Artery, or even 
common Membrane of a Muſcle, together with the Ball, which, 
in all Probability, muſt. continually happen, very ſhocking Con- 
ſequences muſt neceſſarily attend ſuch a Practice: Nor would 
Attempts of this kind prove leſs injurious, in Caſes where Bul- 
lets are lodg'd in the Cavities of the Abdomen, or Thorax; 
whereas it is certain, from Experience, that Lead may lie for a 
long time in ſeveral Parts of the Body, without producing any 
conſiderable Pain, or even Inconveniencies. | 
Chifſels ought, on no Occaſions, to be us'd, ſince they too 
frequently ſplit the Bone up to the next Joint, or ſhatter it in 
ſuch a manner, that, inſtead of promoting a Cure, by ſafely re- 
moving the Part affeRed, they generally bring on Symptoms 
worſe than the original Diſorders they were intended to remedy. 
A good Knife is certainly all that is neceſſary, for taking off a 
Finger; or ſhould one of the Bones of the Metacarprus require 
Amputation, a ſmall $pring-ſaw does the Work, with great Eaſe 
and Safety. With reſpect to the uſe of the Peruvian Bark in 
Gun. ſhot Wounds, ſee the Article QuinQuiINaA. 
VULPANSER. Ofc. Bellon. des Oyſe, 159. Yulpanſcr ive 
Chenalopex. Jonſ. de Avib. 94. Chenalopex, Vulpanſer. Mer. 
Pin. 2 Tuderna. Bellon, des Oyſe. 172. Taderna, quibu/dam 
er. 


Vulpanſer. Raii Ornith, 362. Tadorna Bellonii, Vulpanſer gui- 
bed Hull, Synop. A. 140. THE SHELL-DRAKE, 
BURROUGH-DUCK, or BER-GANDER. | 

It is obſerv'd in maritime Places; and the Fat, which is the 
Part uſed in Medicine, is recommended, by ſome, againſt the 
Herpes, and Tumors of the Face. Dak. - 

V ULPECULA MARINA. The Sca Fox, otherwiſe cal- 
led Simia Marina, or Alupecias Oppiani. I his is a very large 
Fiſh, of the cetaceous kind, the Fat of which is eſteem'd cmol- 
lient, and reſolvent. 


V ULPES. Offic. Schrod. 5312. Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 
195. Raii Synop. A. 2 Schw. Quad. 133. Ind. Med. 125. 
Jonſ. de 92. Charlt, Exer. 1 f. - de Quzd. Digit. 
966. Mer. Pin. 167. THE FOX; | 

Adapted to medicinal Uſes are the Fat, , Liver, Call, 
Milt, Skis, Blood, the whole Animal, and its Dung. The Fat 


is of uſe in Convulſions, Contrattions, Tremblings, and the 
like Diſorders; alſo, in Pains of the Ears, Wounds of the 
Head, and an Alopecia, The Lungs are conſolidating, and abſ- 
tergent, and therefore of Efficacy in Diſcafes of 1 _ 
| an 


and Straitneſs of the Breaſt: The Liver of a Fox is of uſe in 
hepatic and ſplenetic' Caſes; the Gall cures a Pterygium of the 
Eyes; the Spleen removes a Hardneſs and Tumor of that Part ; 
the Ain, with the Hair on it, is ſucceſsfully wrapt about ſuch 
Limbs as are refrigerated,' or infeſted with arthritic Pains ; the 
Blood, dry'd and triturated, cures the Stone in the Kidneys and 
Bladder ; for which - Purpoſe, it is ſaid to be more effectual if 
taken recent : The whole Fox, or its Fleſh, burnt, is com- 
mended for Diſorders of the Breaſt: The Animal, boil'd in 
Water, or Oil, is a Remedy for Aﬀe&ions of the Nerves, and 
therefore good in Contractions, and Pains of the Joints ; and 
the Dung, in the laſt Place, clears the Skin from Aſperities. 
Dale, from Schroder. | 41147 S 
VULSELLA. The fame as VOLSELL A. 72 
VULSIO. This is ſometimes us'd to expreſs a Convulſion, 
or Spaſm. ; Ts | f . 
VULTUR. Offic. Schrod. 5. 324. Schw. A. 373. Vul- 
tur niger. Aldrov. Ornith. 35. Geſn. de me” aii Or- 
nith. 66. Ejuſd. Sy nop A. 9. Jonſ. de Avib. 7. Vultu 
cans. Charlt. Exer. 71. Yautour brun. Bellon. des Oyſe. 85. 
THE VUVULTURE. . 


| good for cutaneous Diſeaſes; and the Far is proper for the Nerves: 
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| Of an exceſſwe Extenſion of the UVul a. 


It ſometimes happens, from various Cauſes, that the Uoula 


ſwells, and extends itſelf to ſuch a Degree, as to deſcend al- 
moſt upon the Larynx; or Aſpera Artetia; and, by that means, 
to cauſe a Difficulty not only of Reſpiration, but of Speech, and 
Deglutition. If the Diſorder be recent, and excited by an In- 
fammation, as may be known from the Pain attended with a 
Heat and 'Redneſs, it will be proper to treat it with Gargari- 
zations and Injections, endu'd with a lenient and reſolvent Vir- 
tue, ſuch as ſimple Water mix'd with a little Spirit of Wine, 
or a Decoction of the Funguſes of the Elder-tree, Barley-water, 
a Decoction of the Flowers of the Ligu/trum, or Malldws, mix'd 
with a ſmall Quantity of Nitre, Alum, or Sal Ammoniuc With 
theſe muſt be ufed internal, temperating Medicines ;' and if the 
Inflammation be more violent than ordinary, Blood is to be taken 
away from the Arm or Foot, the Belly is to be evacuated, and 
Chyſters are to be adminiſter'd, in order to prevent a Quinſy, 


or Inflammation of the Fauces, which may prove of very perni- 


cious Conſequence :' Scarifications, alſo, are not improper in 
this Caſe ; for I have long ſince found them of Service, when 
try'd upon myſelf,” as well as others, not wy by allaying, but 
preventing an Inflammation of the Uvula, If the Swelling of 
the Uvula be occaſion'd by a pituitous Humour, it is generall 

white, and void of all Pain and Inflammation. In this Caſe 
there is nothing better than the uſe of a Gargariſm of warm 
Spirit of Wine, temper'd with a little Water, or one prepar'd 
of ſome aſtringent Decoction, as that of ' Roſes, Flowers of the 
Liguftrum, Rinds of Pomgranates, and the like, mix'd with 
a little Spirit of Wine, or Spirit of Sal Ammoniac + But if the 
Diſorder will not yield to theſe Remedies, we muſt take another 
Method for the Cure, or Digeſtion of the pituitous Matter; 
which is, to take ſome pounded Ginger, or Pepper, mix'd with 
an equal Quantity of Pomgranate-rinds, in Form of a Powder, 
or made up with Honey, and with a ſmall Spoon, Tab. XXII. 
Fig. N. apply it to che diſeaſed Part, not neglecting, how- 
ever, the ale of internal Medicines, both purgative and di- 
geſtive : Sometimes all theſe means prove of little Effect, and 
the affected Uvula, from a Redundance of the pituitous Mat- 
ter, becomes ſwell'd, and extended to ſuch a Degree, as to hang 
down upon the very Afpera Arteria, and, by that means, prove 


2 2 conſiderable Impediment to Reſpiration, as well as Speech and 


Deglutition. In this Caſe, the ' Uſe of Medicines is inſignifi- 
cant, and there remains no Remedy, but to ſeparate as much of 
the Uvula as extends beyond its natural Dimenſions. There 
are ſeveral Ways of making this Separation: The firſt is, by 
Ligature ; and becauſe this Way of Operation cannot be per- 
formed merely by the Hand, there is a proper Inſtrument con- 
trived ſor the Purpoſe, and repreſented Tab. XLII. Fig. 6. from 
Hildanus and Scultetur. Here a thick Thread, 4, is, by help 
of a pretty long Needle, Fig. 7. drawn thro' this hollow In- 
ſtrument, ſo as to make a Nooſe within the Ring B; thro? this 
Nooſe ſo much of the Uvula is depreſſed as is judged to be ſu- 
perfluous, and, by drawing the Thread C, it comes under a ſtrong 
Conſtriction, or Ligature : This done, the Inſtrument is with- 
drawn, and the Ligature left on the Lula, and is to be ſtrait- 
ened, now-and-then, every Day, till the lower Part of the 


Dua falls off, But this hod, tho' ingenious enough, is 


too ſlow, and troubleſome; as well to the Patient as the Sur- 
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Tongue with a flat Probe, or Spatula, Tab. XXII. Fig, P or &. 
and then, with long Sciffars, to cut off the ſuperfluous Part of 
the Uvula;z but Care is to be taken, in this Operation, that no 
more nor leſs of the Upula be ſeparated, than juſt as much as is 
uired: For if too ſmall a Part be cut off, the Operation is 
both troubleſome, and of little uſe to the Patient: On the con- 
trary, if too little be left, the Speech is injured, If the Sur- 
geon be not dexterous enough to hold the Spatula right, and, at 
the ſame time, to manage the Sciſſars as exactly as he ought, the 
beſt, and - moſt commodious Method of Operation, as' it is 
eſteemed by ſome, is, what is performed by help of an Inftru- 
ment invented by a Peaſant of Norway, in which Country this 
Diſeaſe, it ſeems, is very frequent. Bartholine and Scultetus 
have given us a pretty accurate Deſcription of this Inſtrument. 
A Knife, adapted to the Purpoſe, is faſtened to a broad Iron 
Plate, ' perforated in its fore Part, in ſuch a manner, that the 
Knife is impelled by a Spring, and cuts off the ſuperfluous Part 
of the Uvula,' The famous Rau has, I think, made ſome Al- 
terations in this Inſtrument ¶ ſee Tab. XLII. Fig. 8.7], fo as that 
the Spring is wanting; but the CU Mula, being extended, and deprefs'd 
through the Perforation A, as far as is required, is, with the 
Knife C, by ſtrongly depreſſing the Stick B, ſeparated at one 
Stroke. In this Operation the Inſtrument is, by means of the 
Handles D, D, D, ſo held in the Mouth, as to depreſs the 
Tongue in the moſt convenient manner, and render the Uſe 
of a Speciulum Oris unneceſſary. 20 4 25 | 16 1 
The ſuperfluous Part of the LDvula being thus cut off, it will 
be proper to let the Blood flow for a little while; and then, in 
order to ſtop the ſame, and to comfort the diſeaſed Part, it will 
be proper to gargarize with red Wine warm, or with Vinegar, 
or Oxytras,/allo, warm. If the Blood be not, by this means, 
repreſſed, it is to be N by an Application of burnt Alum; 
with the Spoon, Tab. XXII. Fig, N. or, after the manner of 
the Antients, with an Iron heated, but not to the Degree of 
Redneſs, and held to the Place till the Blood tops : But when 
the Uvula, as it ſometimes happens, beſides its Intumeſcence, 
is, at the ſame time, infeſted by ſome venereal Contagion, the 


Surgeon is not to put his whole Confidence in his Dexterity of 


Hand, but to make uſe, alſo, of proper Medicines, if he ho 
to make a perfect and effectual Cure. Heifter, Chirurg. 
UZEG. Tycium Indicum creditum Apino. Park. [ndics 
Alpino putatum. J. B. Lycium Indicum alterum. C. B. 25 
This is a Shrub rifing up with a Multitude of very ſtrait 
Branches, three Cubits and more in Length, which ſhoot forth 
firm, numerous, hard, and ligneous Roots, which run ob- 
liquely'; the Branches are furniſhed with many long and very 
ſharp Spines, ſome of which are cloathed with Leaves; about 
the Baſes of the Spines grow four or more Leaves, of unequal 
Sizes, ſmalter and tenderer than Olive-leaves, and not narrow'd 
into a Point, but rounded like Box-leaves ; the Flowers are 
ſmall, and numerous, not bellied, but from a pretty narrow 
Tube gradually dilating, open at laſt into a labiated Figure, of 
a pleaſant and ſmiling Aſpect; they have their inner Boſom 
tinctured with yellow, with ſome purple Spots where the Petals 


part; and in all other Parts have a Mixture of the Colour 


of the Hyacinth with the Violet, but far excel them, both 
in the rich and moſt grateful Fragrancy of their Smell. Veſlin- 
gius. Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall black Fruit, re- 
ſembling that of the Ebulus, ſmooth, and of a bitter and aſtrin- 
gent Taſte. Proſper. Alpinus, de Plantis A gypti. 

Whether the Juice prepared of this Shrub be the Lycium In- 
dicum of the Antients, may be more eafily gueſſed, from the 
Characters of the Plant, than the Language of the Egyptians, 
as — obſerves. 

Apinus found it upon a Branch of the Nile, called Calig, 
ten Miles above Alexandria. | | 

The Juice brought into Egypt from the neighbouring Parts of 
Arabia and Ethiopia, condenſated in Bottles, has manifeſt Cha- 
raters of the Lycium Indicum, ſays Yeflingius, eſpecially when 
it is rightly prepared; but Alpinus believes the Lycium in uſe 
among the Egyptians, and brought from Arabia, to be ſpurious ; 
for it is hard, he ſays, and black on the Outſide, like the Juice 
of Acacia, and, when broken, is of the Colour of Aloes on the 
Inſide; is of a faint, tho? not unpleaſant Smell, of a fweetiſh 
Taſte, aſtringent, but not at all bitter; viſcous, and, when 
handled, ſticks to the Fingers: For which Reaſon, he believes it 
not to be the true Lycium, eſpecially fince it has neither Bitter- 
neſs, nor, when kindled in the Fire, yields a rediſh Spume, as it 
is recorded by many of the true Lycium. 

The Egyptians uſe this Juice for all Sorts of Ulcers, particu- 
larly of the Mouth, Ears, Noſtrils, Anus, and Inteſtines; as, 
alſo, for an Hzmoptoe, Dyſentery, and Diarrhcea, and for other 
Fluxes of the Belly and — io anointed on any Part, it 
effectually ſecures it from a Flux of — | 

There is, in the German Epbemerides, An. 13. O4/. 1. p. 9, 
10, 11. a Method of preparing Lycium Indicum from a Species 
of Acacia. Raii Hift. Plant. | 

UZIFIR.' Cinnabar. Rulandus. Uſifur, is the ſame. 


X. 


ſtacea, alcaline and abſorbent. 


\ 


3 A mg for the — 71 
| odendron, folio ſaligno lato, caule purpuraſcente. 
i WAGA H. 11 A ſili Bam £75 Tree, with 
_ | a tetrapetalous, ſtellated Flower, and flat Pods 

three Tnches in length. It is very like the Iutſia, but with- 
out Spines, and climbs about high Trees. The Pods are two 
Inches in Breadth, thin and very flat, when dried of a reddiſh 
Colour, and have a Cortex of a Snow-white Colour on the 
Inſide, The Beans are aſtringent, bitter, round, and ſmooth, 
a little flattiſh, lying in a.tranſverſe Poſition, with reſpect to 
the Pod, and of a green inclining to a Cheſnut Colour, 

It is an Ever-green, and grows in the thick Woods of Ma- 
rapouli, and other Parts of Malabar. 


The Juice of this Tree, together with Lemons, and green 


Turmeric, boiled for a conſiderable Time in Oil of the Cocoa- 


Nut, is good to anoint for the Leproſy ; it is of great Uſe al- 


ſo in inveterate Ulcers. Raii Hist. Plant. 1766. 
WAMCABEC Inſulæ Maragnanæ De Lact. The Name 


of a Tree reſembling an Apple-tree. The Fruit is yellow; 


the Kernels are acrimonious, and, therefore, not eatable. 
Raii Hift. Plant. og — 
WARICORAMARI FRUCTUS. The Fruit of the 
Waricoramar, The Name of a Fruit, ſaid to 
River Arriwar, of no Uſe in Medicine. Raii Hift, Plant. 
WARNAS, Vinegar of the Philoſophers. Rulandus. 
 WATTA-TALI. The Name of a Tree which 
in Malabar, | 
green Tobacco and Rice, are ſaid to cure inveterate and ver- 


minoſe Ulcers. Of the ſame boiled in Water, Baths are pre- 


pared, ſaid to be good againſt 


row near the 


he Leaves bruiſed and infuſed together with 


27 


| chilly Fevers Of the Flow - 
oO con „tied in 8 "ws boiled in Woman 
s an me u made, i | recommended I 
* _— „ | « 
| TAGERA H. M. 3 Plant of Mala- 
bar, 'with a pentapetalous Flower, and ong flat * 
tranſverſe Partitions between the contained Seeds. It grows 
to the ordinary Heighth of a Man, with a Stem as big as a 
Man's Arm, and is tranſplanted from Woods in Gardens, 
only on Account of its {9B it is an 3 | 
All che Parts of this Plant, the Root excepted, are exhi- 
bited with an Addition of Cummin, white Sugar, and Milk, 
57 a virulent Gonorthæa be Leaves boiled in Cows 
ilk, or uſed in Baths, expel the Gout, The Bark triturated 
with Sugar and Water is proper in the Diabetes. The Bark of 
the Root, and green Saffron mixed af Milk, give Relief 
under the nodous Gout, called by the Malabrians, Sonida 


badda. Raii Hift, Plant. 


F WINTE S CORTEX. Ste Coarzx Winrzs- 
ANUS. FF : A, 5 
WISANCK. A Name for the Arocvnun SvAIA- 
CUM, 


' WISMAT. Rulandis explains this, I non tratta- 

bile, wel 8 —_ age | 

— WITTEBOOM, The Dutch Name for the Conocorpo- 

dendron, foliis argenteis, ſericeis, latiſimit. 

8 TZII 1 'USCUM. This is an 
intment inven Felix Wurtzen, not unlike the Unguen- 

tum Epytiacun, and of much the ſame Virtues, | 


s © -4 


X. 


X _ papyriferous Tree. The Fruit is ſaid to fatten 
Deine. | | 4% 549 n 
| XALXOCHILT. A Name for the GuaJjava. 
XANTHIUM. See BAA DANA Minor. 
XANTHOBALANUS. The ſame as CHRYSOBALA- 
N Us. N. Myrepſus, Sect. 1. C. 349- 1 
XANXUS. A large Shell, found near Ceylon, like 
thoſe with which Tritons are painted. It is, like other Te- 


XELSES. The Name of a Star in Paracelſus, which, 

he ſays, ſhines, upwards, but not downwards. N 
XENEX TON. An Amulet worn at the Neck as a 
It- is, alſo, 


Preſervative againſt the Plague.  Paracelſus, 
imaginary Spirits mentioned 
iko 


wrote Aznechton. 
vering the occult Pro- 
perties of Things to Men. 


XENOPHILI ANTIDOTUS... The Name of an An- 
tidote deſcribed by Aetius, Tetrabib, 3. Serm. 3. C. 43. 
XENOPREPES. feng. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe 
of Fractures, uſes this Word, to expreſs, unuſual, uncommon, 
or. foreign. DT ET 18525 > 
-XERANTHEMUM. 
The Characters are; <P. "I FY 
The Root is fibrous and annual; the Leaves are ſome- 


X MAR TYRIS Nieremberg. A Kind of In- 


XENINEPHIDEI. Certain 
by the Adepts, ſaid to delight in d 


what hoary, reſemble thoſe of the Olive · tree, and are „ — 
in alternate Order. The Calyx is ſquamous, ſmooth, ſilver- 
colour'd, and conſiſts of a quadruple or quintuple Series of 
Scales lying one upon another. The Flowers are dry, con- 
ſiſting of flat Bractez, barren, deſtitute of Ovary or Stamina, 
rigid, cuſpidated, with a floſculous Diſh, whoſe Florets are 
7 the ſame. Compoſition. The Seeds have a foliaccous 
ead. N AA 722 

are 5 | 7 

1. Xeranthemum; flore ſimplici, purpureo, majore. H. 
L. Jacea, ew falio, cupitulis fimplicibus, C. B. P. 272. 
Piarmica Auſlriaca, Dod. p. 710. 


2. Xeranthemum ; flore pleno, purpureo, majore, H. L. 
3. Xeranthemum ; flore ſimplici ; albo, H. . | 
4. Xeranthemum ; flote pleno, albo, H. L. 
5. Xeranthemum ; Bore ſimplici, 41 minore, 7. 
? * Ola folio, minore flore, C. B. P. 25a. | 
7 eranthemum; capitulo variegato. Jaca, folio aliæ, 


capite variegato, Sher. 

7. Xeranthemum ; -flore purpureo, ſimplici, minimo, ſe- 
mine maximo. H. L. Flr. 2. 37. Bierb. Ind. Alt. Plant. 

Atranthirmm is from bg (Xie) dry, and af ( Anthos) 
a Flower, that is to ſay, a dry Flower. Cluſius calls it Ptar- 
mic, not becauſe it provokes Sneezing; but becauſe it has 
ſome ſmall Reſemblance of the Ptarmica of Dodonexs. It is 
commonly called Immortalis Herba, the immortal Herb, be- 
cauſe its Flower may be — many Years, as conſiſting 
of rigid Bratez, which! ſound like fo many” thin Plates of 
Metal. The Virtues of this Plant in Medicine are unknown. 


Hit. Plant. aſcript. Baerhaave. | | 


ERAPHIUM. The Name of a drying Topic deſcribed 

by Aetius. Tetrabib, 4. Serm. 2. C. 13. 

 XERASIA, kee, ſrom Es, dry,» A Species of Al- 
des conſiſting in a Dryncls of the Haim, for want of due 

utriment. $147 1 | 

XERION. 2%. A dry Medicine reduced to Powder : 
The fame as Catapaſma. Bie: 

XEROCOLLNYKIUM. A dry Collum. 8 
duced to Powder; called, however improperly, a dry Oint- 
ment. | 7% | i 1 | 
XEROPHTHALMIA. It is the ſame as SCLEROPH- 


9 


THALMIA-. PF RTE 4 N 
XEROTRIBIA. ' tnglp&in. from bid dry, and 1g, 
R aan, -7 1s 1+ 
. tirmgs rc . ” 10 £65 
XIPHIUM. 5 415 „ er + 
It has the Fruit and Flower of the Iris, with a bulbous 


Boeerhaave mentions eleven Sorts of Xiphium, which are ; 
1. Xiphium 


(+ A] 
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_ © XYLON, 


VI. 
1. Xiphium; Perſicum; præcox; flore vatiegato. 7. 36. 
Iris, For or a, Perſica, Park. Parad. 172. | 
2. Xiphium ; anguſtifolium; flore albo ; labio inferiori 
rictus aureo. Iris bulboſa III. feve verficolor. Cluſ. H. 211. 
3. Xiphium ; anguſtifolium; flore variegato, petalis repan- 


dis flavis cum macula aurea ; petalis incumbentibus A 75 * 
Ic has the Virtues of the Alcea and Althea. The Seeds are 


cæruleſcentibus, petalis erectis pallide cæruleſcentibus cum 
turis violaceis. : 


| GS 

in all burning Fevers, and Poiſons, which threaten an Eroſion 
of the Stomach and Inteſtinos, and for _ Coughs proceeding 
from Diſtilletions of acrid and ſalt Humours. Preſper Alpinus 
de Medicina #gyptiorum,. Vol. 2. p. 38. . 

2. Xylon; five Goſſypium Herbaceum. See BouBAx. 
Xylon; five Goſſypium ex Cypro. Folk. Beerb. Ind. 

nt 


4. Xiphium ; anguſtiſolium; flore ex violaceo-purpureo very ſerviceable in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, and in violent Coughs, 


& cætuleo palleſcente variegato notata. 
Kiphium; anguſtifolium ; flore luteo, inodoro. 7. 364. 


Iris, ys uten. J. B. 2. 705. 
6, Xiphium ; anguftifolium, cæruleo-violaceum; non odo- 


rum. 1 flore tærules & purpures, H. Eyſt, Æſt. 
4 F, 10. Figs 8. | 
7. Xiphium ; anguſtifolium ; is repandis aureis; peta- 
lis 3 — 5 flavis; Ha, erectis vero ex cæru- 
leo & pallido ſtriatis. 1 e 
8. Xiphium; anguſtifolium; is is ex viridi fer- 
rugineis, petalis 2 vietè cæruleis, bifidis erectis 
vers violaceis. | 
9. Xiphium ; anguſtiſolium; cæruleo - violaceum; non o- 
dorum [a majus, dali Fe FREY 
10. Xiphium ; anguſtifolium ; is re is albis; ere- 
Qis dilute czeruleis ; incumbentibus rallide cxeruleſcentibus, 
11. Xiphium ; anguſtifolium ; petalis repandis aureis ; in- 
cumbentibus pallide flavis, erectis diluto cæruleis. Boerh. Ind. 
Alt. Plant. N 15 | . 
The Name is from the Greek k, (Xiphos) or Ei (Ai- 
Phidion) a ſmall two-edged Sword with a ſharp Point, to which 
its Leaves have a Reſemblance ; ſo that the Greek Name 
Aiphium, is the ſame in Senſe with the Latin Gladiolus. 
The Plant is of an acrimonious Quality like the Gladiolus. 
Hift. Plant. aſeript. Beerhaave. _ 
XIPHION, is alſo a Name for the Gladiolus ; floribus uno 
by. diſpoſitis ; major; floris colore, purpureo rubente. 
IPHOEIDES. Sn, An Epithet for the Enſiform 
Cartilage of the Sternum. 
XIPHYDRIA. Limpins. 
L. 2. C. 58. mentions them as the Product of Hp. 
XIR. Mercury. Theatrum Chymicum. Vol. 5. 
XISINUM. Vinegar. Rulandus. 
XOCHINACAZTLIS, ſeu Flos Auriculæ, Hern. 30. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1691. Fruttus oblongus, cineraceus, acidulus, 
C. B. P. 406. Orejuelas ſeu Orichelas, Hughes, 


Oribaſius, Collect. Medic. 


It grows in New Spain, and the Flower enters the Com- 


poſition of Chocolate, in order to give it a fine Smell, and 
a pleaſant Taſte. 

The Plant is hot and dry, diſcuſſes Flatulences, attenu- 
ates Phlegm, and heats and ſtrengthens a weak and cold 
Stomach. * 3 | ; 5 

XOCHIOCOTZO QUANHUITL. The fame as Li- 
quidambra, See AMBRA. . 3 

XOCOXOCHITL, ſeu Piper Sep op Hernandez. A 
Name for the Caſſia Caryophyllata. See CARYOPHYLLUS. | 

XYLAGIUM. A Name for the Lignum Sanctum. See 
GUAIACUM. | 5 n 

XYLOALOE. Aloes Wood. See AGALLOCHUM. 

XVLOBALSAMUM. See BALsA MUM. w_ 

XVLOCASIA. The ſame as CASIA LIGNEA. Se 

CINNAMONUM. + 29% 
| XYLOCINNAMOMDUM, + The Wood of the Cinna- 
mon Tree. | : 5 
XVLOCOCC A. Zwnxxaxxa. The internal Grains of the 
Fruit of the Carob Tree. N. Ayrepſus. Sect. 1. C. 6. 
XVLOCOLLA. The ſame as TavrocoLLa. 

XVYLOGUAIACUM. Guaiacum Wood. 

XYLOEBENUM. Ebony Wood. h 


The Characters are: td 
It has the Leaves of the Matva or Alcea. The Flower is 
monopetalous, Bell-ſhaped, - open, multifid, adorned with a 
pyramidal ſtaminous Tube. "The Fruit is divided into four 
or more Cells, gaping at the Top, and full of Seeds covered 
with Cotton, 1 


Boerbaave mentions three Sorts of Hon, which are; 


1. Xylon; arboreum. J. B. 1. 346. Goſſypium, arbereum, 
Gotnemſegiar. Alp. Egypt. 2. 38. | 

This is a ſhrubby Plant, cultivated in ſome Gardens in #- 
Opt, and differs from the herbaceous Goſſypium only in Tall- 
neſs, and the Figures of its Trunk, Branches and Leaves. 
It grows to the Heighth of ten Cubits, and has a hard and 
ligneous Trunk Branches. The Agyptian Surgeons 
make their Tents of the Cotton which this Tree produces, 
inftead of Lint, which is in Uſe among us, for the Cure of 
Wounds and Ulcers, for they uſe no Lint : They employ 
it, alſo, as we do Lint, in an Hæmorrhage. I hey 
alſo make very frequent Uſe of the Mucilage of the Seeds 
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and promote Expectoration. Fit. Plant. aſcript. Baer haaue. 
XLOSIZEUM, -.. - | hn 
The Characters are; | 8 
The End of the Pedicle forms a Calyx, conſiſting of two 
r and four ſhorter Leaves, two of which latter are inter- 
poſed, one on each Side, between the greater. In this Ca- 
lyx grow two round Ovaries, which have their Apex adorned 
with a quinquefid Calycle, and ſhoot out from the Centre of 
their Top a long Tube furniſhed with a globous Apex. The 
Flower grows on the Apex of the Ovary within the Calyx, 
and is monopetalous, oblong, tubulous, Bell-ſhaped, quinque- 
fid, expanded, and furniſhed with five Stamina, which grow 
out of the Inſide of the tubulous Part of the Flower. 
Boerhaquve mentions but one Sort of this Plant, which is; 
I. Xyloſteum ; Pyrenaicum. T. 609. Chameceraſus, Py- 
renaica, folio Olea, fructu gemino, rubro, Groſſulariæ ſimili. 
Schol. Bot. Par? H. R. D. Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant, 
It is called Ayle/teum from fu», (Alon) Wood, and bg, 
(Ofteom) a Bone, becauſe its Wood in Whiteneſs and Hard- 
nefs reſembles a Bone. Hi. Plant. aſcript. Boerbaave. 
There is no Mention made of its Virtues. 
| XyLosTEUM. A Name for the Chamaceraſus; Al- 
pina; fructu gemino, rubro ; duobus punctis notato, and alſo for 
the Chamæceraſus; dumetorum ; fruttu gemino, rubro. 
XYMPATHESIS. Sympathy. 
XYMPHYSIS. The fame as SYMPHYSIS. | 
XYNAGOGEES. &#wmayoyis. The Sphincter Muſcles. 
XYNCLERLE. kennt,, of vv, Attice for ov, and 
Auges, à Prepoſition importing fome Tye or Union, State, 
Condition, are Concerts or Agreements in Circumſtances. 


Thus Evſwdngia wabnucutu, 6 E pid. See, 7. Aph. 2. are Con- 


junctions or Complications of morbous Affections, and here 
ſpoken of a Cough, in Conjunction with a Quinſey and Peri- 
pneuraony. Others underſtand by Sun, in that Place, 
no more than a fortuitous Concourſe of Affections, which hap- 
pened in the ſame Manner as if they were appointed to meet 
together by the Chance, 28 xanews of a Lot.” 

X RISIS. Emniguois, of Zu for c, and ige, to 
eſtabliſh, fix firmly, to reſt upon; is a firm Coheſion 
or Connexion. Thus Zig 3, 7 Epid. is a firm Con- 
nexion, or what we call clenching of the Teeth, expreſſed 
5 Epid. by vl evigals, (Syntripſes) Contrition, or rather 
Conſertion of the Teeth. The Verb Fog is uſed in the 
ſame - Senſe, Lib, 2, wigi yan, Lib, de Morb. Sacro, and 
FR in Coac. 235. where, for oni, I read Surge, 

veſius, 

XYRIS, Iris fetide, ſpatula frtida, Offic. Spatula feti- 
da, pleriſque Ayris, J. B. 2. 731. Ayris, Ger. 53. Emac. 
60. Rali Hiſt. 2. 1190. Ajris five ſpatula fetida, Park. 
Theat. 256. Gladiolus fetidus, C. B. P. 30. Iris ſyloeſtris 
guam Ayrim vocant, Raii Synop. 3. 375. Iris farts fe 
Aris, Tourn. Inſt. 360. STINKING GLADDON.- 

The Raot of Gladwyn, which is a Species of wild Iris, or 
Flower de Luce, is thick and fpreading in the Earth, with 
many Fibres, from which ſpring many L. longer, nar- 
rower, and ſharper pointed than the common Flower de Luce, 
of a very ſtrong Smell: The Stalk ariſes from among the 
Middle of the Leaves, ſmooth and round, and bearing two 
or three Flowers on the Tops, included in thin Skins or 
Huſks defore they are opened, each Flower conſiſting of nine 


Leaves, whereof the three Falls are of a dull Colour, full 


of Purple Veins; the Arches are of the ſame dull Colour, 
and the Uprights are of a whitiſh Purple towards the Top. 
They are er than moſt other Flower de Luces, and are 
ſucceeded by large, ſomewhat triangular Pods, which, when 
ripe, burſt open into three Parts, like Pionies, ſhewing the 
roundiſh Seed. It grows in Hedges, Thickets and Buſhes, 
— by Tack Stratos Caſile beyond Iſlington, and in 
the Back Road or Lane which goes from the End of Newing- 
ton to Southgate, and flowers in June. The Root only is 
uſed, and but ſeldom. = | | 
It is reckoned by ſome a Specific againſt the King's Evil 
and ſcrophulous Swellings, both given inwardly, and applied 
It is ſaid likewiſe to provoke. Urme, and to be 
uſeful in hyſterick Diſordets. Miller's Bot. Of © 
The Root ſmells like the Cotula, or Buggs, but is endued 
wich ſuch Virtue and Acrimony, as to render it, as we are 
aſſured by Dioſcoriues, effeQual in Wounds" of the Head, 
and FraQures, and in drawing out Splinters, and all Kinds 12 
8 DOTY I Bo ora Or wang 


miſſile Weapons without Pain. Made into a ition, 
with a third Pa.t'of Flos Aris, à fifth Part of the Root of 
Centaury, and with Honey, and applied with Vinegar,” it 
cures Tumours and Inflammations. The Root bruiſed in 
Paſſum is taken for Convulſions, Ruptures, Sciatica, Stran- 
gury, and Fluxes. The Weight of three Oboli of the Seed 
taken in Wine, is a moſt effectual Medicine to provoke U- 
rine ; the ſame drank in Vinegar, waſtes and conſumes the 


It is taken for a Looſeneſs, in the ſame Manner as Rha- 
barbarum and Aſarum, and cures the Diſeaſe by diverting the 
morbific Matter, and diſcharging it by Urine. It is uſual 
with the poorer Sort and Ruſtics in Somerſetſhire, to take 


__ 


the Deooction, or even Infuſion of the Root, after the Man- 


- its Uſe 
CE OS © pi 22 
18 I . 
N 7 extraordinary Service in the Scrophula, fays Be. 
The Powder of the d Roots is a very uſeful Remedy in 
the hyſteric Paſſion, 4 — Affocti- 
. Raii Hi. Plant. | | 
ben. A Stri : Any Thing ſcraped off 
from a Body; from i, to ſcrape. 9 4:44 


XYSTER. © torve. A Lenticular, or Raſpatory. 
XYSTOS. pe PL 


*. 


| ARIN. Flor Aris. Rulandus. See Es. 
n 5 | 
The Varus is a Diſtemper epidemical, or rather en- 
demical to Guinea, and the hotter Climates in Africa, 
ſeldom failing to attack each Individual of both Sexes one Time 
or other in their Lives, but moſt commonly in Childhood or 
Youth ; it makes its firſt Appearance in little Spots on the Cu- 
ticle, level or ſmooth with the Skin, at firſt no larger than the 
Point of a Pin, which increaſe daily, and become protuberant 
like Pimples ; ſoon after the Cuticle frets off, and then, inſtead 
of finding Pus or Ichor in this ſmall Tumor, you only find 
white Sloughs or Sordes, under which is a ſmall red Fungus 
growing out of the Cutis, inereaſi ually to very different 
Magnitudes, ſome lefs than the ſmalleſt Wood- ſtrawberry, 
ſome as big as a Raſp-berty, and others even exceeding 
Bigneſs the largeſt Mulberries, which Berries they very much 
reſemble, being knobbed as they are. While they are coming 
to this Height, the black Hair that grows out of the Parts 
now covered with the Yaws, changes gradually to white ; I 
do not mean appears white by the /chor of the Jaws drying 
upon it, as all the Skin does towards the End of this Diſtem- 
per, but the Subſtance of the Hair itſelf is changed from black 
to a tranſparent white, like the white Hairs of old Men. 

I think it impoſſible to calculate the exact Time that the 
Diſtemper requires to go through theſe different Stadia : Some 
Conſtitutions may be. more adapted to produce this nauſeous 
Diſtemper, or to receive it from others by Infection; nay the 
ſame Conſtitution may be apt to receive or produce it at 
one Time more than at another; and if it is produced by 
external Infection, the Degree and Quantity of Infection may 
haſten or retard the Symptoms. This I know by Experience, 
that Negroes who were luſty, in good Plight, and had full 
Nouriſhment allowed them, in a Month ur diſcovering the 


white Spots, have had ſeveral Yaws as big as a Mulberry ; 


and in Negroes that were low in Fleſh, and have had but a 
poor ſcanty Diet, in three Months Time none of the Yaws 
have exceeded a common Straw-berry in Size. | 

The Yaws appear indeterminately on all the Parts of the 
Body, but the moſt and biggeſt are generally on the Groins, 
about the Privities and Anus, in the Armpits and Face, When 
the Tatus are very large, they are few in Number, and when 
many in Number, they are ſmall in Size. All this Time the 
Patient is in good Health, does not loſe his Appetite, and 
| ſeems to have no other Uneaſineſs but what the Naſtineſs of 
the Sores otcafion, for they are not painful except they are 
touched too roughly. This is the natural Appearance of the 
Diſtemper, when left to itſelf, and in this State it will continue 
a long Time, without any ſenſible Alteration ; and what 
might be the Co in Time, I cannot pretend to tell 
you, whether it might not conſume itſelf, and cure as ſoon 
as the peccant Matter is thrown entirely out and exhauſted : 
Or, whether theſe Funguſes might not turn corroſive Ulcers, 
and at the ſame Time affect the Bones with Nodes, Exo/loſes 
and Caries, as it does when the Cure is attempted without 
Succeſs : Or, whether it * not alter the Diameter of all 
or ſome of the Excretory Ducts of the miliary Glands, and 
adapt them to excrete a Fluid more viſcid than the natural 
Sweat; or inſenſible Tranſpiration, which drying on the Skin 
| would render the Patient ſcorbutick or ſcabby, that is, leprous. 

This I i 
as ſoon as the Funguſes are dry, 
This 8 it is the Buſineſs of the Ne- 

ro's Maſter to ſeek for a Cure, as well for the Sake of 
Sie Negro affected, as for himſelf, . Family, and other Ne- 


imagine to be the moſt probable ConjeRure, and that 
2 Infection is exhauſted. 


groes on the Eſtate, that have not had it before, who are in 
danger of being infected. : | 
The Yaws do not prove often if the Cure is un- 
dertaken ſkilfully at a proper Time, and the Patient has not 
undergone any Courſe of Phyſic for them before ; but if the 
Patient has been once ſalivated, or taken any Quantity of Mer- 
cury, and the Skin once cleared, and they in, ay 
are always difficult to cure, and often incurable; 2. indeed 
am of Opinion, that the following Train of terrible Symp- 
toms owe their Original as much to the untimely and unſk 
ful Uſe of the Mercury, as to the Diſtemper itſelf, I am 
induced to this Belief by theſe Reaſons : | 
All the Negroes that have had the Tau in Africa, and 
have been cured there, never have them again here, or any 
8 that ſeems to proceed 2 and in the 
e of nine Years Practice here, I never had any Patient 
that relapſed when I was firſt employed, nor ever loſt one, 
tho* I have cured Numbers of both Sexes, and of all Ages. 
Nor is it to be admired that the Africans ſhould underſtand 
their Country Diſtemper better than we Europeans ; they, 
probably have had above three thouſand Years to gain Experi- 
_ of it by Obſervation, we have not had one hundred 
As ſoon as a Negro is perceived to have the Tutu comi 
out upon him, he muſt be removed to a Houſe by Mme 
or, if cannot be ſure whether it is the Yaws or not, 
ſhut- him up ſeven Days, and look upon him again as the 
Fews are commanded to do with their Lepers, Levit, xiii, 
and in that Time you may commonly be certain. As ſoon 
as you are convinced that the Eruptions are really the Yaws z 


Take Flowers of Sulphur, one Scruple ; Camphire diſſol- 
ved in Spirit of Wine, five Grains; Venice Treacle 
one Dram, and of Syrup of Saffron a ſufficient Quantity 
bo I Os which is to be taken every Night at 

-time, | 


Repeat this Bolus Night for two or thtee Weeks, or 
till the Yaws are ke tha — which is eaſily diſcovered 
by their being at a Stand, neither increaſing in Size or Num- 
ber.; then is the Time to throw your Patient into a gentle 
Salivation by Calomel, without any further Preparation of the 
Body. Give the Calomel in ſmall Doſes at a Time, that it 
may neither vomit nor I never exceeded five Grains 
at a Time in Pill or Bolus, and repeated the Doſe, once, 
twice, or thrice a-day, as I found the Patient could bear it, 
and never deſignedly raiſed the Salivation to above a Quart 
ſpitting in twenty four Hours : Very often by the Time you 
have got the Salivation to this Height, all Yaws will be 
covered over with a dry ſcaly Cruſt or Scab, which in Patients 
that have been full of them, makes a very terrible Figure. 
Theſe Cruſts or Scabs fall off daily in ſmall white Scales, and 
in ten or twelve Days leave Skin ſmooth and clean : 
Then I leave off giving any more Calomel, and let the Sali- 
vation go off gradually of itſelf. After the Salivation, ſweat 
them twice or thrice in a Frame or Chair with Spitit of 


Take of Ethiops Mineral, an Ounce and an half; Gum 
Guajacum, half an Ounce 4 Venice Treacle and Conſerve 
of red Roſes, of each one Ounce j Oil of Saflafras 
twenty Drops; and Syrup of Saffron'a ſufficient Quan- 
tity to make an Electuary. Let two Drams of this 

Preparation be taken Morning and Evening. 

7 
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I likewiſe order them to drink the Decoction of Guajacum 
and Saſſafras, fermented with Syrup or Molaſſes, ſor their 
conſtant Drink, while they take the Electuary, and to be 
continued for a Week or a Fortnight after the Electuary is 
done. | E nc Tarn an 
Sometimes after all the other Lois are fallen off, the reſt 
of the Skin is clear, and the Salivation is over, there remains 
one large Tau, high knobbed, red and moiſt ; this is com- 
monly called the Aaſter Yaw, and has coſt many a Negro his 
Life, by the Practitioners believing that this required another 
and another Salivation ; in reality this requires no more than 
being deſtroyed by a gentle Cauſtick, or mild Eſchoratic, 
about an cighth or tenth Part of an Inch lower than the 
Skin, and then it will cure up as eaſy, and as foon as any 
other Ulcer of the ſame Bigneſs and Figure. I commonly 
have uſed red Precipitate and burnt. Alum, of each equal 
Parts, for my Eſcharotic ; digeſted with yellow Baſilicon one 
Ounce, and red Precipitate one Dram; and cicatrized with 
Lint preſſed out of Spirit of Wine, and with the Vitriol 
Stone. | . 
After the Yaws are cured, ſome Patients are afflicted with 
Carbuncles in their Feet, which ſometimes render them in- 
capable of walking, or if they do walk, it is with much 
Pain. ' i 
This Diſtemper ſeems to be owing intirely to the yawy 
Matter being confined by the Hardneſs. of the Cuticle in the 
Soles of their Feet, by continually walking barefooted. Some- 
times the whole Sole of the Foot will be affected, and they 
cannot bear any touching it, and at other Times there is only 
one Spot, no bigger than an Engliſb Shilling. In Time the 
Pain brings on an Inflammation and Suppuration,. and the Pa- 
tient is eaſy; it ſeems to be cured, and often is ſo, by the 
whole yawy. Fungus being conſumed by the Suppuration. At 
other Times, in five or ſix Weeks, as the Skin hardens, 
the Pain, Inflammation, &c. begin again, and thus the Sym- 
ptoms go and return for Years, till either the Fungus is con- 
ſumed. by the at ca Suppurations, or deſtroyed by Art. 
The Planters and Negroes try many Neſtrums for this Malady, 
but the only effectual Method is by Bathing and Paring to de- 
ſtroy the Cuticle, and then proceed as in the Jdafter Yaw. 
The us Eſcharotics are to be preferred, eſpecially here, 
and 


| imaginable Care is to be taken to avoid the Tendons 


and Periofteum., FE 
In Children under ſix or ſeven Years old, who cannot he 
ſuppoſed to have Senſe enough to go through a Salivation, at 
the proper Lime of ſalivating, I begin to give them a Grain 
or two of Calomel in white Sugar once a-day, once in two 
Days, or once in three Days, ſo as only to keep their Mouths 
a little ſore till the Yaws dry, and falling off in, white Scales, 
leave the Skin clean. This ſucceeds always, but requires a 
onger Time than in Adults. COIN 
have thrice bad the Mother with her ſucking Child un- 
der my Care for. the Yawsz both Mother and Child were 
full of them. Two of the Children I cured by curing their 
Mothers, without giving the Children any Medicine but what 
they received from their Mothers in ſucking their Milk; the 
third Child, who was both bigger and older than the former 
two, when his Mother was well, his Yaws were dry, and in 
one white Cruft or Scab, but did not ſcale off, and I was 
obliged to finiſh his Cure with three or four (mall Doſes of 
Calomel, and a Courſe of AEthiops. I have been well in- 
formed, that even in Adults the Æthiops Mineral, given in 
large Doſes for three or four Months, will make a perfect 
Cure: I never tried it, becauſe it requires fo long a Time, 
and there is no truſting a Negro to take his Medicines him- 
ſelf, and the Planters neither care to loſe their Labour, nor to 
take the Trouble of attending them ſo long; but I'am con- 
vinced it would. ſucceed with Safety. 7 2 
Some may be ſurpriſed, that in my Mercurial Courſe for 
this Diſtemper, I neither prepare the Body with blooding 
and purging before the Salivation, nor purge after it. As 
ro ihe fell the Diſtemper is cutaneous, or rather the Skin 
is the natural emunctory by which the peccant Humour is 
thrown off in this Diſeaſe, by a very extraordinary and pre- 
ternatural Criſis... All that I mean by a N Criſis 
is, that the Cauſe of this Diſtemper, like the Small- Pox, can 
never be concocted, ſo as to go off by any of the natural Se- 
cretions; and the Funguſes here are as natural as the Puſtules 
in the Small Pox ; for if you falivate your Patient before the 
Yaws are at their Height, the beſt. that you can expect is their 
appearing again ſoon, after the Salivation : And what can be 
expected from Bleeding and Purging, but retarding the Yaws 
in coming out to their Height, and probably carrying off 
ſome Fluids that are abſolutely; neceſſary to Nature in her 
Operation, or peſhogs 
never be procured afterwards ? 


* 0 * 


an intire Separation can 


„ 


intimately mixing the Cauſe of this. 
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And as to purging after Salivation, if the morbifick Matter 
is intizely - exhauſted, what Occaſion is there ſor Purges ? 
Can we- propoſe carry ing the Matter off by the: Inteſtines, 
which naturally ſeems to go off by the Yaws themſelves? 
Is it not more probable, that ſome ſmall Particles that are left 
about the Skin, might be waſhed off by the natural Perſpi- 
ration and Heat, Which by purging may again be returned 
to the Blood, and create freſh Diſorders? Add to all this, 
the Maſter Yaw, when in full Bloom, is merely topical, and 
eaſily cured by Topics, tho it contains Infection enough to 
uce the Yaws in Hundreds by Inoculation. \ 
The venereal Diſeaſe and the Yaws, as far as I have de- 
ſcribed the latter, are very diſtin& Diſtempers, but the Sym- 
ptoms, in conſequence of the Yaws ill-cured, coincide ſo ex- 
actly with the Symptoms of an inveterate French Pox, and too 
promiſcuous Copulation of the Negroes renders them fo liable 
to the venereal Taint, that in moſt Caſes it will be very diffi- 
cult, if not impoſſible, to diſtinguiſh them, eſpecially if the 
Patient has had both Diſtempers at any Time in his Life be- 
Fore his preſent Complaints, 


© The Symptoms are, violent Pains in the Limbs, even 


nocturnal, which with ſome are attended with Nodes and Exo- 
ſtoſes, in others with Ulcers, which render the Bones carious. 
I ſhall not pretend to determine which Diſtemper they belong 
to ; but I think if a Patient, that never had any Symptoms 
of the venereal Diſeaſe, and had the Yaws, was to labour un- 
der theſe Symptoms, I ſhould make no doubt of their pro- 
ceeding ſrom the Yaws, and mare ſo, if theſe Symptoms 
did not yield to the Method of Cure that either palliates or 
cures the Pox, but rather irritates and increaſes them. I 
ſhall give an Obſervation or two, where I think the Cafe pro- 
ceeded from the Yaws, and leave you to judge for yourſelf, 
In the Year 1727 I was deſired to look upon a young Ne- 
o Man, long del with Ulcers in his right Leg and 
Foot, occaſioned, as was ſuppoſed, by the Yaws, being ill- 
cured in his Child-hood ; he ſeemed to be healthy in every 
other Reſpect, and had undergone ſeveral Salivations and 
Courſes of Phyſic unſucceſsfully. I found two of the meta- 
tarſal Bones conſumed, and the other three carious, the Cs 
Calcis, and the lower Epiphyſis of the Tibia were likewiſe c:- 
rious. I told the Lady to whom he belonged, that it was 
not in my Power to ſerve him; theſe Bones would rot, and 
not exfoliate, and if I proceeded to Amputation, as they de- 
ſired, I either ſhould not be able to cure up the Stump, Of 
if I did, he would not long ſurvive it: or. upon 
the continual Entreaties of both the Miſtreſs and Negro, 1 
at laſt condeſcended to amputate his Leg. 1 1 05 
I bled and purged him twice or thrice, and made him an 
Iſſue in the oppoſite Leg, and one in each Arm. Some 
Days after they were digeſted, I took off his Leg at the uſual 
Place, and cured the Stump with all the Eaſe imaginable, 
and he was very glad to walk about on his wooden Leg. A- 
bout a Month after the Stump was perfectly cicatrized, he 
was: ſeized with a Fever, and in a few Days after, with a vi- 
olent Pain and Inflammation in his Thigh and Knee of the am- 
putated Leg; in a Fortnight after the Approach of the Fever, 
I found a Fluctuation of Matter in his Ham, and opening it 
by Inciſion, diſcharged a Pint of Matter at firſt, As the Im- 
poſthume digeſted, the Fever wore off, and he recovered ; he 
is now alive and in Health, but keeps the Inciſion {till open 
as an Iſſue. | 1 8 
A young Woman of a good Education came from England 
here, as a School-miſtreſs to a Gentleman's Daughter; ſome 
time aſter, ſhe married an Overſeer, who gave her the Yaws ; 
as ſoon as ſhe perceived the Diſtemper, being much frightned, 
ſhe went to a Planter, who. uſed to cure a great many Negroes ; 
there was then but juſt Jaws enough to ſhow that Diſtemper. 
He immediately ſhut her up in the Hot-houſe, (as they call it 
here), and that Night anointed her with the mercurial Uncti- 
on, according to Serjeant Hiſeman's Proportion of the Quick- 
filver. . This once anointing threw her into a deep Salivation, 
which laſted between ſix and ſeven Weeks: Four Weeks of 
that. Time ſhe could- not ſpeak a Word, and the Saliva was 
deeply tinged with Blood. After the Salivation ſhe ſeemed 
perſectly well, ſoon recovered her Strength, and engaged to 
go to England with a Gentleman's Lady as her Cbamber- 
maid, and accordingly embarked in May or June 1728. 
Some Weeks after ſhe arrived in London, ſhe was at- 
tacked with violent Pains in her Arms and Legs, and applied 
herſelf to a Surgeon or Apothecary of her Acquaintance, 
who gave her many Medicines to no Purpoſe ; for while ſhe 
was under his Care, an Ulcer broke out in her Leg, and an- 
other in her Arm: Upon this her Money beginning to fall 
ſhort, and thinking ſhe had a better Chance of getting well 
in a Country where her Diſtemper was known, than where 
they knew little of it, (at leaſt thoſe ſhe applied to) ſhe got 
a Paſſage to this Iſland again. * 2 5.” 74 7 
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In Auge 1929, ſhe came to me begging my Aﬀiftarice ; 
ſhe was really an Object of Charity, and 4 to give 
her my utmoſt Endeavours to ſerve her, without the ſeaſt 
Proſpect of Gain. The Pains of her Limbs then continued 


ſevere, and ſhe had five or fix Ulcers in different Parts of diaburgh Mad. E. 


her Arms and Legs, all covered with an coſts, 


I told her ſhe muſt be very ſincere in anſwering what Que- | 
ſtions I aſked her; for as her Huſband had given her the Yews, 


he might as well have given her the venereal Diſeaſe, and that 
I ſhould have more Hope of curing her, if the preſent 8ym- 
ptoms proceeded from the laſt, than if they were the Conſe- 


ce of the firſt. She told me ſhe never had any venereal 


ry — in her Life, either before ſhe had the Tur or ſince, 
that a few Days before ſhe diſcovered ſhe had the Yaws, her 
Husband left her, and went to Sea, his firſt Profeſſion; that 
ſhe had never ſeen him ſince nor converſed criminally with any 
other Man. Her ſincere and ſenſible Way of anſwering every 
Queſtion I could aſk her, as they occurred to me, and the 

ood Character ſhe bore among her Acquaintances, as well as 
its being her Intereſt to tell me the Truth, which ſhe might 


without any Shame, convinced me ſhe was ſincere, and had 


no Deſign to deceive me, or ruin herſelf. 
I immediately dreſſed the Ulcers with gentle Eſcharotics 
to deſtroy the Hyper ſarcaſis, and put her into a Courſe of 


Athiops, with the Decoction of the Woods in Lime · water, 
and gave her gentle Cathartics twice a Week with Aer- 


curius Dulcis. After a Month or ſix Weeks ſpent in this Me- 


thod, I found it had no Effect; for after the Funguſes were 
conſumed, the Ulcers ſeemed to digeſt a few Days, and then 


gleeted again, and never in the leaſt contracted. I then threw 
her into a gentle Salivation with Calomel, deſigning to keep 


her long in it gently ; after ſhe had ſpit about a Quart a- day /oglofſi 


for four Weeks, finding it not anſwer, the Ulcers enlarging, 
and the Pains becoming more violent, I was reſolved to let 
it go off: But at Night there fell a great Rain, and the Room 
not being tight in the Roof, was very wet. The next Day 
the Salivation ſtopt, and ſhe had a Fever for a Fortnight, 
which at length went off, and left her ſo weak and emaciated, 
that I was afraid ſhe would die conſumptive at laſt, 050 

I then put her into the Milk-Diet, and ordered her a De- 
coction of Sarſaparilla and China Roots, to be drunk for her 
conſtant Drink, with one third Milk. In about eight or ten 
Weeks ſhe recovered her Strength and Fleſh, and was adviſed 
by ſome of her Neighbours to uſe a Diet- drink that a certain 
Negro made, which they ſaid had cured Numbers in her 


e, after all other Means had failed. This ſhe uſed fix . 


or ſeven Months, and dreſſed the Ulcers with Tincture of 
Myrrh, bathing them every Dreſſing with warm Lime-water : 
But both they and her Pains increaſed ; the Bones became 
carious in every Ulcer, and ſhe lingred under the Diſtemper 
to the End of the Year 1734, and died. 

When I come to this Iſland, it was the Practice here, ay 
ſoon as the Yaws appeared, to give the Patient 25 Drops of a 
Solution of two Drachms of Mercur. ſublimat. correſiv. in 
75 Ounces of ſtrong Rum in the Morning, drinking warm 

ater aſter every Puke, and they would vomit and ſpit all 


the Forenoon. This Doſe they repeated every Morning, in- 


creaſing the. Quantity five Drops every Doſe they took, in a 
few Days they were ſeemingly well: But I obſerved that 
moſt that had been treated after this manner, either broke out 
again, or in proceſs of Time complained of gnawing Pains in 
their Bones, or were ſubje& to Ulcers in ſeveral Parts of their 
Bodies. The Diſeaſe at its ſecend Appearance was long in 
coming to an Height, and required a longer Courſe of Mer- 
cury to clear their Skin; and ſometimes, after all, they would 
relapſe a third and fourth Time. | 
f thoſe Patients that were affected with Ulcers, I have 
ſucceeded with ſome by Salivation, and long Courſes of the 
Athiopt, with the Decoction of the Woods in Lime-water, 
many I have been foiled in, and never been able to cure, but 
left them, I think, rather worſe than I found them, to linger 
out their Days miſerably. Nor can I pretend to better Suc- 
ceſs in thoſe that have complained of Pains in their Bones, 
they have generally ended in Nodes, Exoſtoſes, and Caries, 
and the Bones of the Arms and Legs break without any exter- 
nal Violence. | 
A Negro Man, called America, belonging to Sir William 
Stapleton, after having had the Yaws, complained of Pains in 
his Limbs, and had bec:1 uſeleſs in the Plantation for nigh 
twenty Years, moſt of his Bones being full of Nodes or Exo- 
floſes and Caries, In the Year 1733 his Os humeri broke in 
the Middle, without any external Accident. I reduced and 
dreſſed it as a common Fracture. About fix Weeks after, 
when the Ca/lus ought to have been grown ſtrong, I found 
the Ends of the Bones move eaſily one on another; and upon 
a gentle Extenſion of his Arm, the Ends of the Bones were 
a full Inch diſtant from each other. In about twelve Months 
more the Os humeri was conſumed entitely within an Inch of 


the Scapula, and about the ſame Diſtance from the Elbow. 


Soon after this he died tabid, 


& 


It is worth while to compare the Deſcription or the 
amoag the 5 in Chaps xiii.” of Leviticus,” with the Av- 
count have here given of the Yaws the two Di- 
ſtempers ſeem to have a grent Reſemblance to each other. E- 


Upon the Coaſt of Antigua, have a large turbinated 
Shell, which they call the Conch. is they calcine, and give 
to the Negroes" and others labouring under the Yaws, as is 
ſaid, with great Suoceſs, inſomuch that they eſteem it an al- 
_ infallible Remedy ; but it muſt be continued for ſome 

ime. ar ne 
YAYAMA. A Name for the ; aculratu:; Fruitn 


Pyrumiditato ; carne a,ν,iũlGt. 


YC. Good. Nulandus. 
YEAR. A Medicine. Rulandus. 
YDRARGYROS. Quickſilver, Ru/ardvs, 
YECOTL. The fame as PALMA-Pixus. 
YELION. A barbarous Word for Talos, Glaſs, 
YERVA. The fame as CoxTRAYERva. 
- YERVA MORA. The Spaniſb Name for the Arbor bace 
ciſer Canarienſis, Syringe cerulee =” purpurantibus venis, 
Au monepyreno. The Name of a Plant now very common 
in the Enghiþ Gardens, but of no Uſe in Medicine. 

YET TUS. The Name of an opake, hard Stone of a red 
Colour, uſed inſtead of the Lapis Lydius, or Touch Stone. 
YGROPISSOS, Liquid Pitch. ö ”, 

YLECH, - See IIIACR. $M. | 
 YLEIDOS, or YLIADOS. See ILtavus. 
YLIASTER, The ſame as lliaſter. See IIIAA bus. 
YOMO. YO8, or YN. Verdigriſe, Rulandus, 
Fran A Name for the Muſcles called Ba- 
YPSILOIDES O8. The Os Hyvides, | 
' YQUETAIA.. A Plant of Braſil, as yet but little known, 
but whoſe Virtues are highly extolled by a French Surgeon 
ſettled in Portugal, who found it in Braſil, M. Marchand, 
with the Aſſiſtance of M. Homberg, has made a Diſcovery 
that this rare 'and foreign Plant is 'every Day trodden under 


our Feet, and is no other than the ＋ pr aquatica ma- 


jor. They aſcribe to the Yquetaia the Property of depriving 
Senna of its ill Taſte and Smell without diminiſhing its Vir- 
tue, which would much facilitate the Uſe of a Cathartic ſo 
excellent on other Accounts. And the very ſame Property is 
found to belong to the Species of Scrophularia before men- 
tioned, but was unknown before it came to be diſcovered by 
the Reſemblance of this Plant to the Yquetaia, If this Bra» 
filian Plant proves as good as it is ſaid to be for the Pleuriſy 
and Apoplexy, poſſibly the Scrophularia may carry on the Re- 
ſemblance thus far, and come in for an equal Share of the 
fame Virtues. M. Marchand is perſuaded that we beſtow not 
enough of our Time in ſtudying the Plants of our own Coun- 
try, which are often of as much Value as Exotics, and that 
the Misfortune they lie under in being Natives of our own 
Soil, and growing among us, has too much injured them in 
our Eſteem. Hiſloire de P Acad. des Sciences 1701. | 

YRCUS. A male Cony, whoſc Blood is ſaid by the Spa- 
giriſts to mollify Glaſs, and Flints, Dorneus, Rulandus calls 
it Trius, 

YRIDES, or YRIDE. Orpiment. Rulandus, 

YRIS. Iron, Rulandus. ö 

YSAMBRA. A Species of Poiſon, prepared in Spain of 
Hellebore ; or Hellebere itſelf. | 

YSIR. The Powder, or Philoſopher's Stone in a dry Form. 

YSOPUS. The Art of Separation in Chymiſtry. Rulandus. 

' YSPAR. The ſame as YsIiR. | Rulandus, i 

YTZAMOTL. A very large Indian Tree, from which 
a Species of Manna is procured not unlike ours, but ſome- 
what harder, and more glutinous. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

YUCCA. x | 

The Characters are; | 

The Root is thick, and as it were tuberous, and the Plant 
has the Appearance of a Tree. The Leaves reſemble thoſe 
of the Aloe, are rigid, with an aculeated Apex, narrow and 
long. The Flowers are monopetalous, Bell-ſhaped, divided 
into ſix Segments, naked, diſpoſed in long Spikes, with a 
ſingle Row, and embracing an Ovary, which becomes a u- 
capſular Fruit, as in the Aloe. : rig 

Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of Yucca, which is; 

Yucca; foliis Aloes, C. B. P. g1. Beerb. Ind. A. 2. 132. 
Yucca, Ofc, Yucca frve Yucca Peruviana, Ger. Etnac. 1543- 
Raii Hiſt, 2. 1201. Yucca five Fucca, Park. Parad. 434- 
INDIAN BREAD. | 

It grows in America ſpontaneouſly, but is cultivated with 
us in Gardens. 2 : 

It is of no Uſe in Medicine, and is even faid to be poifon- 
ous, tho erroneoully, ſince it conduces to the Suſtentation of 
Life, by affording a Sort of eatable Bread prepared of the 
Root reduced to a Flour. And the Root itſclf may be eaten 
with Safety, and even with Advantage, without any Preparation. 
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This Plant is not the ſame 26 that of whoſe Root they 


as ſome have erroneouſly thought. Raii Hift. Plant. 6 

The thick and fleſhy Root a ſoft Pulpz which ſome 
condemn as Poiſon, others affirm to be eſtulent. Conſult 
the Hiſtorians,” The recent Root eaten is. poiſonous, but be- 


ing bruiſed, then dried in the Sun, affords a Bread commons 
ly eaten by the Indians, The Juice of the Root is ſo poiſon - 
ous that they take Care to convey it deep under Ground, 


that it may not come to the Taſte of Animals, to which it 
would certainly prove mortal. Hift. Plant, aſeript. Boerhaave. 
YXIR. A good Medicine. 3 ! 
VZ TAC TEX. Calicacoii, ſeu virga nigra Saxerum. Her- 
nandez. | | 


thoſe of the Nettle,” the Stalks Purple, round and ſmooth, 
and four Cubits in Length, on the Tops of which the Flowers 
in Tufts, and are of a white Colour, inclining to a 
urp . | , ; | | 
It grows in rocky Places in Breil. The Taſte of this 
Plant is exactly like that of Aniſe. A Pugil of the Root 
bruiſed, and taken in Water or Wine provokes Sweat in thoſe 
who labour under any Pains, and mitigate the ſame in a ſur- 
ptiſing Manner. Raii Hift. Plant. e ern 


Z. 


Ounce and half, and very frequently ſtood for 

the eighth Part of an Ounce, that is, a Dram 
or half a Sicilicus. From an ancient Copper-plate it appears 
to be the Character of a Duella, or the third Part of an Ounce, 
conſiſting of eight Scruples. Nhodius ad Scribonium Largum. 


Z. This double Letter among the ancient Phyficians 


uſed for Myrrh, owvgn, becauſe Gwen, Zmyrne, was as much 


as oem, Smyrne. At preſent by ZZ is generally underſtood 


Lingiber or Zinxiber. Gorreus. 25 
ZA AR, with the Arabians and Perſians, ſignifies Poiſon, 


whence Belzaar, for Bezoar, is as much as to fay, the Lord 


ot King of Poiſons. Caſtellus. 


ZAARA in Avicenna, is a Name for the Vigilia morbeſa, 


or morbous Watching. 
ZACCHARUM, uſed by ſome for Saccharum, as is alfo 
Zuccarum, by Salmaſius de Manna & Sacchare. gs 


ZACCON. Caſt. Zaccon Hiericuntea, Foliis Olea, J. B. 


Prunus Hiericonthica, Folio angu/to Spinoſo. C. Bauh. 

This is a Species of exotic Plum- tree, growing in the Plain 
of Fericho, about the Bigneſs of an Orange - tree, with Leaves 
reſembling thoſe of an Olive - tree, but ſmaller, narrower, 
more pointed, and very greer The Flowers are white, and 
the Fruit of the Bigneſs of a Plum, round, at firſt, but 
as they grow ripe, yellow, and incloſing a Sore like that of 
a Plum. From the Fruit they extract an Oil by Expreſſion, 
which is good to diſcuſs and refolve cold and viſcous Humours, 
The Tree is called Zaccom, becauſe it grows near the Churches 
of Zaccheus in the Plains of Jericho. Lemery des Drogues. 

ZACINTHA. | | 

The Characters are; 

The Calyx is ſquamous. The Ovary becomes a little ſtri- 
ated Head, having in the Middle an erect Axis, in which 

ow a Multitude of Eggs, which, when ripe, fall off with 
* Involucrum or Cover, and are as ſo many Capſules, con- 
taining ſmall downy Seeds. | 

Boerhaave mentions but one Sort of Zacintha, which is; 

Zacintha ; ſive Cichoreum vernicarium. Tourn, Inſt. 476. 
Boerh. Ind. A. go. Park, Tbeat. 779. Zacintha, Cichoreum 
verrucarium, Offic. Cichoreum verrucarium ſrve Zacintha, 
Ger. Emac. 289. Raii Hiſt. 1. 255. Cichoreum verrucarium 
froe Zacintha, Hieraciis adnumerandum, J. B. 2. 1013. Chun- 
drilla verrucaria folits Cichorei viridibus, C. B. P. 130. In- 
hybus frve Endivia lutea, verrucaria, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 53. 
WART SUCCORY. | | 

It grows ſpontaneouſly and plentifully in ſome Parts of Italy, 
but is cultivated with us in Gardens, and flowers in June. 
The Plant is diuretick and edulcorating, and allays the immo- 
derate Heat of the Blood. Mont. It is reported to be of ſur- 

iſing Virtue in removing Warts, whether it be eaten in Sal- 
ads, or the Juice thereof rubbed on them. Nai Hi. Plant. 

ZACYNTHIUS, A patronymic Epithet of liquid Bitu- 
men. Galen. de C. M. G. Lib. 4. Cap. 13. 

ZADURA. Saua, a barbarous Name, but adopted by 
the latter Greet, for an exotic Root, round and ſmooth, and 
of the Colour of Ginger; it is imported from the Indies, and 
is good againſt the Peſtilence, Gorreus. | 
* ZAFFABEN: Putty. Riilaridus. 

ZAFFRAMEN, Crocus. Caftellus. | 

ZAFRAN, ZAFFRAN. Signifies Crocus principally, 
and next to that Oter, Rulandus Johnen. | 
© ZAGU. Ferd. Lopez. Sagu pigefeitæ. Cluſ. Arbor fari- 
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— This Letter formerly ſtood as a Mark for ſeveral 
Sorts of Weights. Sometimes it fignified an 
. 


nifiera Cluſ. extot, Arber vaſia in Regno Fanfar. Polo 


This is a large 'Free, reſembling the Palm-tree; and grow- 
ing in the Iſland of Ternate near the Equator, At the Top 
it bears a round Head like a Cabbage, in the middle of which 
isa kind of farinaceous Subſtance, of which the Inhabitants of 
the Country make Bread. 

ZAHIR. An Arabic Name in Avicenna, for a kind of 
dyſenteric Flux from the Inteſtinum Rectum, attended with 
a tenſive and abraſive Senſation. Caſtellus. 5 

ZAlBAC, Zaibach, Zaibar, Names for Mercury, or 
Quickſilver. Rulandus, Schroder, 1 
-ZAIDIR. Copper, or Verdigreaſe. Dorn. Rulandus. 
, ZALE. dan, in Mohſcion de Morb. Mulior. fignifies a 
torm. 0 

ZAMIZ. Are thoſe Nuts of the Pine-tree which have 
looſen'd themſelves, and unleſs they be gather'd will hurt the 
reſt which are not yet fully ripe. Plin. Lib. 16. Cap. 26, 

ZANDIK. Aqua ſoliate. Rulandus. e 

ZANTHOXYLUM. See L1G6NUM FELAVUM. 

ZAOCEL. Taxus. Rulandus. 8 

ZAPHARA, Zaffara, The mineral Matter of Biſmuth, 
which belongs to Smalt or Amanſa, which ſtains Glaſs with a 
bluiſh Colour, whence it is uſed by Potters for the ſame 
Purpoſe. Cæſalpinus call'd it a Stone, others Earth, and 
ſome Lazurius ex Biſmutho. Caftellus. a 

ZAPHIRUS. Corruptly for Saphirus. 

+ZAPOTUM, Zapote. Is a Fruit of New Spain in A. 
merica, called by the Spaniards Zapote blanco, of the Shape 
and Size of a Quince, of an agreeable Taſte, but not whole- 
ſome, and incloſing a Kernal which is ſaid to be dangerous 
Poiſon, This Fruit grows on a large Tree called by the 
Indians Cochitſapotl, whoſe Leaves are like thoſe of the 
Orange-tree, diſpoſed by Threes at Intervals, and its Flowers. 
very ſmall, and of a yellow Colour, | 

ZARAS. Gold. Rulandus. | 

ZARUTHAN. A hard and unequal Tumor of the 
Breaſt attended with a Pain which is not quite continual, 
and a burning, Heat much reſembling that of a Cancer, 
whence it is called @ ſpurious Cancer. The Cauſe is ſuppoſed 
to be an ichorous, aduſt and acid Blood. Caftellus. | 

ZARDA. A Diſeaſe in Horſes. Caftellus. 

ZARIFU. Tin. Rulandus. 

ZANNA. A Medicinal Earth, found in that Part of 
Armenia which borders on Cappadocia, very drying, of a 
pale Colour, and very eaſily diffolv'd like Calx. It is called 
by the Natives Zarina. but in Syria, Zarnacha, The 
Mountain whence it is taken is near the City called Bagauona, 
and the Territories about it Agarra. The Earth itſelf, with- 
out the Mixtures of any heterogeneous Subſtance, is ſuppoſed 
to be of a drying Quality, without Stimulation. But fince 
there is no Body perfectly free from Mixture, the Nature of 
what enters its Compoſition is to be examined, with reſpect 
to Gravity and Taſte. If there be any Aſtringency diſcover'd, 
its Coldneſs is to be eſtimated in —_—_— to that Aſtrin- 

z if it appears to be acrimonious, its Heat is in Propor- 
— 4 that Acrimony. With reſpe& to Lightneſs, and =_ 
vity, the firſt ſhews a cupious Mixture of Air throughout its 
whole Compoſition ; but the more ponderous it is found, the 
more of pure Earth it contains. Now it is the Property of 
Earth not to be fuſed when ſubjected to the Fire, and to be 
eaſily diflolved into Clay when it is moiſtened with Water. 
Or:ibaſins, Med. Colle. Lib. 15. | 
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ZARNACHA. See the Word. 8 
ZARNEG, Zarneh, Zarnich. Orpiment. Rulandus, 

ZARSA PARILLA. See SansArARt IA. 

ZATANEA, The Flower of Agnus Caflur; it is alſo 
called ZUCCA IAR. Rulandus. 


ZATA-HENDI Rai. A Name ſor the Majorana ; r- 


tundifolia ; ſcutellatu; erotica. 
ZAUHIRON. Oriental Crocus, Nulandus. 

ZEA SPELTA. Offic. Zea five Spelta, I. B. 2. 412. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1242. Ger. 62, Emac, 69. Zea diceecos, five 
Spelta vulgo, Park. Theat. 1122. Zea dicoccos wel Zea 
major, C. B. P. 22. Theat. 413. SPELT WHEAT. 
| Zea is a Sort of Wheat with the Husk or Chaff, fo cloſely 
adhering to it, as not to be ſeparated by Threſhing. They 
will have it called S, Zeia, or (ia, Zea, anc rd Fi from 
Living, becauſe before the Invention of Wheat, Men lived 
thereon. The moſt ancient Romans, as we are informed by 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, called Zea by the Name of Far, 
which, however, is a Word of ambiguous Signification. 

Zea, or Spelt, is not unlike Wheat, with a manifold 
Root, whence ariſe numerous, flender, jointed, firm Stalks, 

igher than thoſe of Barley, but ſhorter than thoſe of Wheat. 
Spike, or Ear, which is in Flower about Midſummer, is 
a Palm, or a Palm and half in length, rough, compreſſed, ge- 
nerally without a Beard, tho' ſometimes furniſhed: with a longer 
or ſhorter one, and bearing a double Row of Grains, or the 
Grains ſo diſpoſed that the Middle of one Grain ſhall anſwer 
alternately to the Beginning of another. The Grains are 
cloſely included in a manifold Huſk, a Pair of Huſks being 
joined to a Pair of Grains, and ate longer. than thoſe of 
Wheat, of a: ſharp Back, and a ruſſet Colour. The Huſk 
pertinaciouſly adheres to the Grain, and will not be ſeparated 
from: it by the Stroke of the Flail, by which, ſays J. Bau- 
hine, you may diſtinguiſh it from the common Wheat, which 
it otherwiſe ſo well reſembles, that when both are ſtript of 
their Coats and Huſks, it will be difficult to know the one 
from the other, | 
It grows in many Parts of Italy, France and Germany, 
thriving. well enough in any Sort of Soil, even tho“ more hu» 
mid than ordinary, tho' delighting moſt in a rich and fat Soil. 
Tea is ſown, in Flower, and reaped: at the fame Times 
with Wheat. If Zea be huſkedand'cleanſed; and afterwards 
ſown, it is changed into Wheat on the third Year, if we may 
believe Theophraſtus. And Pliny ſays, 6 We are told that 
«<< Zea and Tiph being a degenerate Kind of Grain, return to 
«© Wheat, if huſked and ſown, tho? not immediately, but on 
<« the third Year.” We deny not but that it may ſometimes 
for Zea to paſs into Wheat, but ſee no. Reaſon why 
ſuch an Effect ſhould always follow, when it is ſown decorti- 
cated ; let the Authors ſpeak for themſelyes. L 

The Germans make Bread of Spelt, as white as thoſe of 
Wheat, but lighter, and leſs nutritive; while new it is ſweet, 
and eaſy of Concoction, but when ſtale it is nqt ſo grateful, 
and is beſides difficult to be digeſted; Pudding are prepared 
of the: ſame with Milk, Almond Milk, Wine, or Beer and 
Sugar, which are good for ſound as well as fick Perſons. 
Broth or Gruel made of the Flour is aſtringent, and there- 
fore adapted to the ſame Purpoſes as one prepared with Rice, 
being proper in a Hzmoptyſis, Dyſentery, Diarrhea, and the 
like, eſpecially when boiled with the Feet of Calves or Wea- 
thers ; outwardly, alſo, it ſerves the ſame Intentions. | 

The Antients, we may obſerve, unanimouſly condemn 
Bread made of Zea or Spelt, whence it is plain, ſays C. Bau- 
hine, that this Zea was different from that which Pliny ſays, 
the Romans called Szed, [See ALICA.] of which was prepa- 
red that excellent Food Alica. Raii Hiſt. Plant. p. 1242. 

ZEBD. Butter. Nulandus. | 

ZEBET. Dung. Idem. 

ZEC. 7 Eons wh or Tragacanthum. Rulandus. 

ZEDOARIA. Zedoary. | 

We have two Kinds of this Root, one named Zedoa- 
ria longa, C. B. P. che other Zadbaria rotunda, C. B. P. 
But they are both the Roots of the ſame Plant, the Body 
of — is 
tions, long. l 
chicum, deſcribed by Herman in the Paradiſus Batavus. 
They are brought from the Eaſ Indies, and have an aroma- 
tic, camphorated Taſte. They are reckoned attenuant, de- 
tergent, emmenagogue, carminative, anthelmintic, cordial, 
alexipharmic, ſtomachic, diuretic, &c. The Doſe is from 
five Grains to half a Dram in Subſtance, and it may be uſed 


in Infuſion like Tea. Some correct Opium with this Root. appears 


Simeon Pauli ds it is the beſt Carminative now known, 
and values it as a grand Specific for voiding Wind. Gaar 
The firſt Sort is thus diſtinguiſh d. * 
EDOANMA LONGA. Ofc. C. B. P. 31. Park. 
Theat. 1612. Rai Hiſt. 2. 1340. Zedearia, Ger. Emac. 
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ting, while pounded) or chew'd in the 
highly aromatic, à very ſmall Portion of 
Breath, and penetrating into the Head. 
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Chuſe what is chick, full, and not wrinkled, of a 
fattiſh, viſcous Subſtance, reſiſting in ſome meaſure the Tezth, 


Smell, 

It is heating, drying, inciding, diſcuſſive of Flatulences, 
and Alexipharmic ; and is principally uſed in Pains of the Cho. 
lic, and of the Stomach ; It cures the Bites of venomous Ani- 


mals, ſtops a Lientry, repreſſes Vomitir ovokes the 
Menſes, and kills all-manner of Time i — the Belly. 
Dale from Schroder. 

The ſecond Sort is thus diſtinguiſh'd. | 

ZEDOARIA ROTUNDA. Offc. C. B. P. 31. 
Park. Theat, 1612. Rai Hi, 2. 1240. Malankua. 
Hort. Mal. 11. 5 Tab. 9. Colch cum Zcylanicum flere viola 
odore,  & colors Ephemers. Herm. Par. Bat, Prodr, 324. 


Round ZsDboax v. Dali, p. 251. 

IThbis Species in Weight, Solidity, Colour, Taſte and Smell 
is altogether like the Zedeary, and differs only in its Fi- 
gure, which is globous, an Inch in Thickneſs, or Diameter, 
with a Superficies ſomewhat: uneven, and tuberous, with the 
Marks of the Fibres which have been cut off, reſembling the 
Bulb of the Arum, and ſometimes ending in a ſhort Mucro, or 
Point, at which, while it yet adheres to the Ground, it uſual- 
1 forth a Bud. It grows plentifully in Java and 
The Round Zedoary ſeems not to differ from the Long ; 
but in being a diſtin} Part of the ſame Root, For 
C. Baubins thinks that Avicenna called the round Part Zedoary, 
and the long Appendix Zerumbeth, not knowing from what 
Plant, or in what Country the Root was produced ; but when 
he happen'd to ſee it imported into the Perſian Gulf, ſume- 
times cut into round, ſometimes into oblong Portions, ima- 
gin'd them to be diſtinct Species. 

The Root cut into Slices, dry d, and preſerved in Su 
is more excellent and commodious for Uſe than Ginger. C. B. 

It agrees in Virtues with the Long Zedbary, but is ſeldom 
found in our Shops. Dale. | 

Beſides the two before-mention'd, Rai; gives us from 
C. Bauhine two others, which are, 

Firſt, Zadoaria tuberoſa foris nigricans. C. B. 

This Sort is of around Figure, like the 4 9:angye rotunda, 
blackiſh without, and ſometimes of an Aſh-Colour, and whit- 
iſh within, and of the uſual Taſte of Zedoary. It is to be 
had, as Clu/ius writes, at ſome Perfumers at Antwerp, who 
call it Black Zeduar. Label joins it with the common Round 


2 ſecond is the Zedearia Geidwar. Avicerna Garſe. 
This is a Root of the Size of an Acorn, almoſt of the ſame 
Figure, and of a ſublucid Colour; but it may more properly 
be ſaid to be like the ſmaljer Bulb of the Authors or Aſphode- 
lus ; it is of an Aſh-Colour without, and yellowiſh within, 
bard and ſolid, and of an acrid and heating V afte. 

Garcias obſerv d this to be ſold at a great Rate in the neigh- 
bouring Provinces to China; and * it is difficult to be ob- 
tain'd, unleſs it be from ſome ſtrolling ſort of Mou 
which the talians call Fogues, The fame Author ſuppoſes 
5 Word, and that it ougkt to be called 
Geiduar. 

C. Bauhine thinks that the Arabians gave the Name of Z. 
rumbeth to three ſorts of Plants, The firſt was the Long Ze- 
deary of the Shops, which was the Zerumbeth of Avicenna, as 
from its Deſcription, The ſecond was what we call 
the Zalaaria rotunda,, or Round Zedeory, which is the Zerum- 
beth primum Serapiani, and the Zedogria- Avicers. And the 
third is that remarkable Tree on Mount Zibanus, with the 
Leaves of the Salix, and the Smell of 3 ſos 
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aruabo at preſent unknown to us, unleſs,” perhaps, it be che 
de ſſas- Syrorum Rauwolfi, © Ay 26D 

Z:dearia was unknown to the ancient Greeks ;// the more 
de n, as Aetius and Aftwarius,callit Zakzp,(Zadar)Zabipa,(Zadura) 
an d Zadifa (Zadera) borrowing the Name from the Arab ians. 

It has the Leaves of Zingiber, or Ginger, but larger, longer 
and broader, and alſo the Root of the ſame Plant; it Fas 
much the Taſte too of Ginger, whence in Calicut it is called 
wild Ginger, as we are told by Garcias. | | 

They make three Species, which, by ſome of the moſt 
ſkilful Botaniſts, are ſuppoſed to*'be all Roots of one and the 
ſame Plant. | | | 
The Root of Zedoary is eſteemed hot and dry, fattens the 
Body, and ſtrengthens it when weak, as the Arabians ſay, and 
diſcuſſes Flatulences. It takes away the Smell of Onions, 
Garlick and Wine, is good for the Bitings of venomous Beaſts, 
ſtops a Looſeneſs, reſolves Abſceſſes of the Uterus, repreſſes 
Vomiting, and is effectual in the Wind-Cholic. The mo- 
dern Phyſicians uſe it as a Preſervative againſt peſtilential Airs, 
and mix it with a Multitude of Compoſitions. It is good for 
the Stomach in promoting Concoction, and heating that and 
the other Viſcera. The Germans ee a Vinum Zedoriatum, 
or Wine of Zedoary, for the before - mention'd Purpoſes, by 
bruiſing Zedoary, and hanging it in a Bag in a Veſſel full of 
boil'd Muſt. Rais Hift. Plant. sl 

ZEFR. Pitch. Rulandus. 8 

ZEGI, Zetus, Zexi, Vitriol. Idem. 8 
- ZEHERECH. Flowers of Copper, called alſo Alas, 
Idlem. 

ZEIA, d. See ZEA. 55 22 
ZEITRARBRA, in the Jargon of the Alchymiſts, ſignifies 
fluxile, Rulandus. 8 | 

ZELOTUM. Mercurius lapideus. dem. - | 

ZELOTY PIA, d, Jealouſy, is a vehement Affection 
of the Mind, in which one of the conjugal Pair ſuſpects the 
other of Adultery, and is here mention'd becauſe it comes 
within the Lift of morbific Cauſes. Caſtellus. 

ZELPHO. See Zenpo. 

ZEMA, tne, from tw, to boil; Broth, Decoction; in 
French, Bouilon, is a Term ſometimes uſed for Decoctum, in 
Apicius de Re Culinaria. It is alſo read dh, in Dioſcorides, 
Lib. 6. Cap. 7. 

ZEMASARUM, Cinabrium, vel Qynobrium. Rulandus. 
I ſuppoſe he means Cinnabar. Rulandus. 

ZEMECH, Lapis Lazuli. Idem. | 

ZENDA. A general Term coin'd by Paracelſus, by 
which he would ſignify extraneous or equivocal Generations, 
effected without a ſeminal Principle. But Zerenda, Zerunda, 
or Zerundis, ſignifies ſuch a monſtrous Generation of Men in 
8 as in other Animals, the ſame is expreſſed by 
Zelpbhi. ä 

ZENECHDON, an Arabic Term from Zenech, ſignify- 
ing in that Language Ar ſenic; it means the ſame as Diarſenicum, 
or a Compoſition of Arſenic. Blancart. 

ZENEXTON. See XenExToN. 

ZENEXTOR. Mercury. Paracelſus. | 
_ ZENGIFUR. The fame as Zemaſarum, that is, Cinna 
bar. Rulandus. 

ZENICON, gx, the Name of a Poiſon in uſe among 
the Gauls, called Celts. It had the Denomination of Venenum 
Ceruarium, or Deer's Poiſon, and was of ſo great and ſpeedy 
Efficacy, that as ſoon as a Deer, or other Beaſt, fell down un- 
der a Wound from an Arrow ting'd with this Poiſon, the 
Hunters were obliged to run immediately, and cut away the 
Fleſh, for the Breadth of a Span, round the wounded Place, 
before the Poifon could diſperſe itſelf, and induce a Putrefac- 


tion. The Antidote to this Poiſon was ſaid to be the Leaf of 


an Oak, or a Beech, or of the Laurus Alexandrina. Caſtellus. 
ZENITH, beſides its proper Signification, is, in a very im- 
proper and enigmatical kind of Senſe, made to ſignify the firſt 
menſtrual Eflux, Caſtellus. | 
ZEOCRITHON, Boerh. A Name for the Hordeum; 
diſtichum; Spica breviare & latiore ; Grants confertis. 
ZEOPYRON, &ru«, a kind of Corn which is a Medium 
between Zea and Wheat, as the Term imports: It grew in 


Bithynia, and is mentioned by Galen de Alm. Fac. It is alſo . 


a Name for the Triticum ſpica Hordei Londinenſibus. 
ZEPHENUM, ZEPHENA, Terms in Paracelſus to ſig- 
nify the Extremity or external Periphery of any Perforatien 
of the Ears or Lips. The Contraction of this Periphery into 
a preternatural kind of Roundneſs, conſtitutes the firſt Sign of 
the ly. Caftellns. o 
ZEPHYRUS., The - fame” as Favonrvs, which fee. 


_Zephyrius fætus, in Hartman, is an Expreflion for a Mole. 


ZENI. Vitriol. Rulandus. | 
ZERICUM. Arſenic. JIdem. © 2 
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ZERNA. An ulcerated Impetigo. Dornæus. Ruland. We 
meet, alſo, with Zerna for Lepra or Impetigo, in Writers of the 
Alchymiſtic Strain. Caſtellus. | ; 

ZEROS. © A Name in Pliny, Lib. 37. Cap. 9. for a pellu- 
cid Gem, reſembling another called Iris, and having its Cry- 
ſtal diſtinguiſh'd with black and white Spots. 7 

ZERTA, the Name of a Fiſh which lives both in Sea and 
Rivers; and therefore called by Geſner, Capito Anadromus, be- 
cauſe it paſſes out of the Sea into the River Elb. It is rec- 
kon'd among Fiſhes of good Juice. 1 | : 

ZERUMBET. Offic. Garz. Zinziber latifolium Syl- 
veſtre, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 636, Prod. Par. Bat. 
386. Comm. Hort. Amſt. 371. 1. „Hort. Mal. 11. 
13. Tab. 7. Walinghuru, Herm. Muſ. Zeylan, 51. Zerum- 
BETH, | | 

This is ſet down in the Catalogue of Simples in the Diſpen- 
fatory; but it is not known what it is, being never ſeen in our 
Shops, the round Zedoary being taken for it. Herman, in 
his Catalogus Hortenſ. Lugd. Bat. gives the Figure of a Zin- 
giber . Sylveſire, which he propoſes for the Zerumbet 
of the Arabians ; but the Deſcriptions they give both of this, 
and ſeveral other Parts of the Materia Medica, are fo ſhort 
and lame, that little is to be learn'd from what they ſay of 
them. Afiller's — 4 ; 8 1 

It grows ſpontaneouſly in the Kingdom of Malabar, and 
agrees in Virtues with the long Zedoary. Dale. 5 

ZERZERA. The ſame as QUuerQuera or Er IATLOs, 
which ſee. | | 

ZESTOLUSIA, Grozcia, from die, to be of a fervent 
Heat, and v8, Waſhing or Bathing ; a Bathing in hot Water, 
as oppos d to uxgonoia, (Pfychrolufia) Cold Eating, The 
Word occurs in Galen, Lib. 3. de ſanit. tuend. Cap. 8. 

ZETA, with the Antients, were Yaporaries, or Rooms 
which had a Stove underneath, on whoſe Floor they diffuſed 
hot or cold Water, as the Seaſon requir'd ; and by tranſmit- 
ting the Vapours through Pipes placed in the Wall, heated or 
cooled the Zetæ at Pleaſure. Ca/tellus, 

Zete, or Zeteculæ, were alſo private Rooms in Baths, and 
other Edifices, furniſhed with Beds for the Entertainments of 
Feaſting and Gallantry. 

ZEUS. The Name of a Fiſh, called alſo Faber, Pliny, 
Lib. 9. Cap. 18. See Fa ER. 

ZIA Z AA. The Name of a Gem, from the Place where 
it is found, of ſo various Colours that it cannot be ſaid to be 
of any Colour. It is ſaid to render the Wearer litigious, and 
to excite terrible Viſions in Sleep. Caſtellus. 

ZIBACH. The fame as Zeibar, which ſee. 

ZIBELLINA, vulgo Sebela, or Zobela; a kind of Weaſel, 
wh we call Sable, whoſe Skin is well known to bear a great 

rice. ; 

ZIBETHUM. 

The Animal which produces the Civet, is diſtinguiſhed by 
Authors after the following Manner. Animal Zibethicum, 
Offic. Raii, Synop. A. 178. Animal Zibethi, Caius de A- 
nimal. 4.3. Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 340. Catus Zibethinus, 


Schrod. 5. 280. Zibethicum Animal Americanum, Rech. in 


Hern. Hyæna veterum, Bellon. Obſ. ed. Clus. 94. TE 
CiveT Car. 

The Animal which yields Civet, is a kind of wild Cat, 
called by the Antients Hyæna. There are two kinds of it; 
one that comes from Halland, and another that comes from 
Guinea, which is browner than the former. When Civet is 
mix'd with Muſk and Ambergreaſe, or lower'd by a Mixture of 
any other Powders, it has a very fine Smell; but alone, the 
Smell is difagreeable. It is very little uſed in Phyſic. Some 
rub Children's Navels with it, to cure their Colics; and it 
was formerly applied to the Pudenda of Women in Hyſteric 
Fits; but this laſt Practice is not only uſeleſs, but hurtful. 
Geoffroy. | 

A is a fat and unctuous Subſtance, of the Conſiſtence of 
Honey or Butter, and of a moſt fragrant and grateful Smell. 

It is hot, moiſt and anodyne, of frequent Uſe in the Pain 
of the Colic, and to anoint the Navels of Children for Pains 
in the Belly; it is alſo applied to the Pudenda, or the Pit of 


the Navel, in hyſteric Fits. Dale from Schrader. 


Civet is not the Seed, nor Sweat, nor Teſticles, nor Scro- 
tum of the Animal call'd the Civet Cat, as ſome would per- 
ſuade us, for theſe have no Smell ; but it is a peculiar Excre- 
ment, ſecreted by Nature, and collected in ſome little Bags of 
a glandulous Subſtance, which in the Male are ſeated between 
the Penis and Tefticles, in the Female between the Uterus 


and Anus. The beft is what comes from America, and is not 


adulterated with Butter; the black imported from the £a/ Iu- 
dies is not good. Dak. | : 

ZIBIBLA, or Zibebe,' are a large fort of Raiſins, much 
reſembling the Stones of Dates, whence they are alſo called 


Dadtyi: ; they conſiſt of much Pulp, but very little Juice. 


ZICCARA. 
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ZICCARA. Gaatimalemſium. Capote, De Laet. 

It is a Fruit reſembling a Pine-Nut, and contains twenty, 
and ſometimes thirty Kernels. Raii Hi. Plant. 

ZIGIR, 8e, in —_— Lib. 1. Cap. 7. is an Epithet 
of a kind of aromatic of a Purple 2 inelining to 
black, and eſteemed of greater Value than ordinary, and more 

t. Some read the Word Gizir, vie. NE 
IMEX. Verdigreaſe. Rulandus. 1 
ZINARIA, is an Arabic Term, and Epithet of à vicious 


and preternatural kind of Bile, called by the antient Phyſicians 
Æruginous. " 99 ; ; e 
_ ZINCHUM... 


Zinch, named Zinchun Officin. ZinZthum ſen — 4 
pallida Schræderi, Zinch vel Tutenague Gallor. is a ic, 


ſulphureous, heavy Subſtance, reſembling Lead in Colour, 


fuſible and ductile to a cerfain ree, being very hard to 
break, ip flammable and volatile. It ſeems to have been quite 
unknown to the Antients, and even the Moderns knew very 
little about its Nature or Origin, till Stahl explained it in 
his Diſſertation de Mettdllurgia, It is extracted from the 
Lead-Ore of the Mines of Geſſelar, which Ore is very hard 
to melt, though it appears neither ſtony nor barren to the Eye, 
but rich and ſhining. Three Subſtances are ſeparated from it; 
Lead, Zinch, and à kind of Cadmia Fornacea, which being 
melted with Copper, makes a Prince's or Bath Metal. 

The Furnace, in which this Ore is melted, is ſo diſpoſed as 
to have the Side and Back Wall of Brick, but the Foreſide is 
ſhut by Plates of a greyiſh fiſſile Stone, about a Finger's- 
breadth in Thickneſs. During the Time of the Fuſion, this 
Foreſide being much thiner than the reſt, remains conſiderably 
cooler; and they increaſe this Cold by often ſprinkling it with 
Water, and covering it with wet Clothes. The Ore, which 
is put in the Furnace at one Time, is about twelve Hours in 
melting; and as ſoon as the Fuſion is begun, Bellows are ſet 
a blowing upon it, by which the Zinch mixed with the Lead 
is driven in form of Flowers or Vapour againſt the Brick Walls, 
to which it ſticks, to about the "Thickneſs of a Writing-Pen, 
and of the Conſiſtence of very hard and half-vitrified Grey 
Tartar. At proper Intervals of Time, they open the Fur- 
nace, and beat this Subſtance off from theſe Walls, becauſe 
otherwiſe, it would in time become ſo thick as to make the 

acity of the Furnace too ſmall for Uſe, 

n the Front, or ſtony Part of the Furnace, is found not 
only a Subſtance like that juſt mentioned in Form of melt- 
ed Stone, but alſo another reſembling melted Metal, with 
Streaks of a Subſtance half-burnt, or reduced to Aſhes, run- 
ning through it. Therefore at the End of each Operation, or 
Period of melting, having removed the burning Coals from the 


Bottom of this Part of the Furnace, they ſubſtitute others in 


ly give a yellow Colour to Copper. 


their Room, reduced to ſmall Pieces, and not burning. Then, 
by repeated Strokes of Hammers, they ſhake the Wall, and 


the Zinch which ſticks to it runs down between the Laminz 
of the half-burnt Subſtance in form of a melted Metal, emit- 
ting a white lucid Flame, and in few Minutes Time would 
all fly off in a whitiſh or Aſh-colour'd Vapour, if it were not 
received and extinguiſhed by the Coal-duſt placed under it; for 
as ſoon as it mixes therewith, the Flame ceaſes, and it hardens 
into Metal. When it is cold, they remove it, ſeparate it 
from the Coals ; and having melted it again over ſuch a gentle 
Fixe as is ſufficient to melt Tin, it is caſt into proper Maſſes 
or Pigs. 

The Advantage to be made of this Metal is very uncertain, 
becauſe ſometimes the Workmen loſe all their Labour employ- 
ed about it, either becauſe the Heat has been too 
Bellows have been blown too fiercely, or through ſome other 
Neglect. 

That Part which ſticks to the Brick-Walls, from whence it 
is broke off at proper Intervals, as has been ſaid, makes the 
Cadmia uſed in Princes Metal; but before it is ſit for that Uſe, 
it is mixed with the Scoriz, and other Refuſe of Metals, and 
expoſed in Heaps for a long time in the open Air, where 
being - penetrated to ſome by the Air, or ſome- 
thing, contained in it, it rarifies a little, and ſwells, and then 
it becomes fit to communicate a Gold Colour to Copper, by 
being melted with it. This Subſtance is called, very proper- 
ly, Cadmia Farnacea, by Stahl; for tho' its Origin be dif- 
ferent from that of Tutty, the Cadmia Fornacea of Agricola, 
yet its Nature and EffeQs are nearly the ſame, for both equal- 


The Lead is found melted at the Bottom of the Furnace ; 
and the Workmen are of Opinion, that no Part of the Zinch 


remains in it, becauſe they think the Fire to which the Lead 


continues ſo long expoſed, is more than ſufficient to evaporate 


all the Zach. 


Tinch is a Metallic Subſtance, but ſulphureous and per- 
fectly volatile. M. Homberg obſerved, long ago, that when 
thrown intoa red - hot Crucible, it emitted many Fumes, and 


ſtirred with an Iron-Rod, it preſently took Fire, and a white 


1 


eat, the 


ZANS  - 


— ſhining Flame appeared, like that which is ſeen by 


Ye 
Mixture of Nitre and Sulphur. At the lame Inſtant, the 
whole Cavity of the Crucible was filled with very fo 

white, light, ſmooth Filaments, like Threads of Cotton, or 


The 
are ſudorific, and ſometimes 
purge both upwards and downwards, being given from four to 
twelve Grains. Externally applied, their Effects are in no- 
thing different from thoſe of Pompholyx or Nihi Album of the 
Shops, They dry very powerfully, without Acrimony ; and 
gently aſtringe and conſolidate. They are much recommended 
by Barbette as a fure Remedy in an Ophthalmia, and Flux of 
ſharp Lymph, being diſſolved in . Roſe-Water ; by another in 
Fiſſures of the Nipples, being ſpread on a fine Linnen Rag 3 
and by Emanuel Koning, in Ulcers, ariſing from a long Con- 
finement in Bed. They are likewiſe of Service in drying 
+ Ulcers. 5 an . : 
Zinch and Copper melted together is made the fineſt 
kind of Princes Metal, ſo called from Prince Xnpert, who is 
ſaid to have invented it, It is made in this Manner: ö 
Take of Copper, three Ounces z met it in à Crucible ; and 
while it remains in Fuſion, add an Ounce and a half of Zinch, 
Mix them well, and then immediately remove them from the 
Fire. The Maſs, when cold, will be of a beautiful Gold Co- 
lour, and in ſome Degree ductile. „ ; 
The Pewterers uſe Z inch in whitening and purifying Tin, 
mixing it in the Proportion of one to fix hundred. Gref. 


- ZINDULUS. ' A River-Fiſh, much commended its 
Tenderneſs and Friability, | 
ZINETUS.' A ies of Mercaſite, much reſembling 
Copper. Paracelſus Archidox. Lib. 3. 5 
; x 0 erdigriſe, or Flowers of Copper. 


- ZINGI Fructus ftellatus froe __ Indiewn, I. B. 7. 


586, Raii Hiſt, 2. 1 Ani ſum Indicum. Offic. Avifum' 
ftellatum ſeu ſinenſe & Philippenſe, Cod. Med. 10. Anifunt 
km, 


Indicum ftullatum, Ger, Emac. 1035: Ani ſum 
C. B. P. 159. Auiſum exoticum Philippinarum Inſulurum, 
Park. Theat. 1569, Feniculum Sinenſe, Redi Exper. Nat. 
172. Cardanumum Siberienſe Patavinorum, Hort. Beſian, 
uonyma ad Philippinarum Injularum, Anifum' A. nuculus 
in capſulis flolliformiter conge/tis, proferens, Pluk. Almag. 140. 
IxpIAE ANISE. e — 
The Kernel of this Fruit, which is brought from the EAG 
Indies, is good for the Cholic. | | 
ZINGIBER. Offic. Zingiber, Zinziber, C. Comm. Plant. 
Uſu. 92. Zinziber, Ger. 54. Emac. 61, Zingiber, C. B. 
P. 35. Theat. 651, Raii. Hiſt. 2. 1314. 
Zingiber Orientale, Park. Theat. 1613. Zingiber Indigenis 
Gingibil ſæmina, Piſon. Mant. Arom. 187. tris latifolia, 
tuberoſa, E ingiber dicta, flore allo, Hiſt, Oxon, 2. 350. Man- 
garatia, Piſon. 227. Chilli Indie Orientalis ſeu Zingiler fœ- 
mina, Hern. 169. Inſchi, Com. Flor. Mal. 148. Inſchi 
vel Inſchi-kua, H. M. p. 11. 23. Ginces. | 
This is a yellowiſh, white, and flattiſh round Root, ſome- 
what knotty and branch'd, of an aromatic Smell, and a : 
hot biting Taſte. We have two Sorts, white and black, 
The White is the beſt, being the Root only dryed and clean- 
ſed; the other is the ſame ſcalded, and of a darker Colour, 
more ſhrivel'd, and is leſs uſed in Medicines, Morifon and 
Herman believed Ginger to be a Species of Iris; but others, 
as Piſo and Hernapdez, ſay it is a Reed or Cane, to which, 
by the Figure of the Leaf, which I have ſeen, it ſeems to 
come nearer than to an Tris. It is brought at preſent principally 
from Jamaica, and the Carribbee Wands, though it grows in 
both the Ea/t and Weft Indies. Sg 
Ginger is uſed in Food as well as in Phyſic. It heats and 
comforts the Stomach, expels Wind, helps Digeſtion, pre- 


vents the Colic, and ſtrengthens the Bowels, It is brought 
over, preſerved in Syrup, from the aforefaid Places, which is 
much than any preſerved here. Miller's Bot. Of. | 


Zingiber, by the Greeks called Zu, took its Name from 
the Indian Word Zengebil, and has one and the ſame Name 
among all Botaniſts. Te is deſcribed by C. Baubine as having a 
Root which runs three or four Palms in the Ground, af- 
ter the Manner of the Arundo, and is of an irregular Figure, 
ſomewhat flat, divided by nt Joints" into many lateral 
Parts or Branches ing on all Sides, of the of an 


Inch and half, or more, and of the Thickneſs of a Mans 


when Thumb, or lefs, whitiſh, or of a light brown on the Outſide, 
and Abe friable, tender apr nero 
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with Veins running lengthways, of a Taſte like Pepper, very 
hot and acrimonious, and of an aromatic Smell. It has ſome- 
what of a fervid Taſte, when green, as we are aſſur d by A. 
%, but is not ſo biting as when dry; and the more bumid 
Places are in which it grows, the leſs Acrimony it retains. 
has the Leaves, as Garcios writes, of the Iris Aquatica, or 
Gladiolus, not of the Arunda ; but Aco/ta gives it the Leaves of 
the Lachrima Jobi. Others, as Lindſchoten and Ruellins, make 
it have the Leaves of the Arunde, which ſeems molt probable 
to us, ſince Lobel, and Badæus @ Stapel, who ſaw the Plant 
when green, tell us, that in Stalk and Leaves it has the Ap- 
pearance of an Arundo newly ſprung up; and therefore Marg- 
grave and Hermandez ſeem to be the leſs exact in their Com- 
ariſon, when they make it reſemble the Iris or Gladiolus, The 
Stalk is not of any conſiderable Thickneſs, but riſes to the 
Height of a Foot, or a Foot and a half, and is adorn'd with a 
full Head, reſembling in ſome meaſure that of Stæchas. 
nand. | 
There are two forts of Zingiber, the Male and the Fe- 
male ; the laſt is what we have deſcribed, the Male, called by 
the Mexicans, Anchoas, has Leaves which grow not above 
three Fect in Height, and are rougher and thicker than thoſe 
of the common or Female Zingiber, and are diſtinguiſh'd by 
one ſingle ſtrait Nerve running lengthways, growing on both 
Sides to the Stalk without Pedicles, ſingle towards the Bottom, 
but thicker and more frequent towards the Top ; the Root is 
alſo larger and thicker, and has a more acrid Taſte mix'd with 
a kind of Bitterneſs. Hernand. | 
The Roots are of different Weight and Bigneſs, but all 
ſmooth and tuberous, and ſpreading upon the Surface of the 
Ground like thoſe of the young Arundo. 

It grows in all Parts of the Ea, Indies, and is propagated 
from the Root or Seed by way of Culture; for what grows 
ſpontaneouſly is of no Value. It does not ſeem natural to A. 
merica, but was tranſported from the Ea Indies, or the Phi- 
lippine Iſlands, to Braſil and New Spain. That of Malabar 
is moſt eſteemed; and they plant it in a fat, well dung'd and 


manured Soil, ſetting a Root, which has one or two Joints, in 


a Pit, and immediately watering, it more or leſs, according to 
the Dryneſs of the Ground. The next Year after planting 
they take it up again, and paſs it for Zingiber. The uſual 
Seaſon for collecting it is the Beginning of January, when the 

aves are wither d. After theſe Roots are a little dry'd, 

ey cover them with Mud, leſt being deprived of their native 
Humidity, they ſhould be eaten by the Teredo, to which on 
other Accounts they are very obnoxious : But Linſchoten aſſures 
us that they collect the Roots into a Heap of a certain Bulk, 
which they cover with Potters Clay, and carefully ſecure it 
from all Injuries by Air or Winds; and this is the Method by 
which they manage the recent Roots, and defend them from 
the Worms. In the Spicery Shops we meet with white and 
red Roots, but they are of the ſame Kind with the others, only 
ſtained with Oker, or whiten'd with Chalk, to keep them 
from the Teredo. A | 

To preſerve the Roots, they firſt take off the Bark, and 
then put them into Brine or Vinegar, and let them macerate 
for an Hour or two; after which they expoſe them to the Sun 
for almoſt an equal Space of Time, then take them again un- 
der Covert, heaping Clothes upon them, and ſuffering them to 
lie till all their Humidity be exhaled. If the Roots are to be 
tranſported to a diſtant Place, they incloſe them in Boxes, and 
watering them, cover them at Night with Earth, but leave 
them open in the Day time. Being thus prepared, they 


ſeaſon them not only with Sugar, but Brine and Vinegar ; 


after which they have no remarkably hot Taſte, nor leave any 
ungrateful Filaments in the Mouth: But if there be too much 
Cookery uſed about them, or they paſs through too many W aſh- 
ings and Cleanſings, they loſe not only their hot Taſte, but 
Part of their aromatic Acrimony. 

Green Ginger, preſerved with Sugar, is imported from the 
£ aft Indies, and is proper for old Perſons, and thoſe of cold 
and phlegmatic: Conſtitutions, eſpecially when it is new; it is 
alſo good for viſcid Phlegm in the Lungs. 

- The Indians uſe the Leaves in Broths, Sallads, ond other 
culinary Preparations 3 the green Roots cut ſmall. with ſome 
other Herbs, and ſeaſon'd with Oil, Salt and Vinegar, ſerve 
them for, a Sallad. New Ginger is alſo an excellent Remedy 


with them againſt. the Cholic, Czliac Paſſion, and Lientery, 


a long Diarrhea proceeding from Cold, Wind and Gripes, and 


other like ſevere Diſorders, as Pontius, while in the Indies, 


often happily experienced, as he himſelf aſſures us, It ought, 
however, to be adminiſter d with proper. Cautions, that they 
who abound with hot Blood, whether ſick or ſound, ſhould be 
very ſparing in the Ule of it, becauſe all Ginger kindles a Heat 
in the Blood, and opens the Mouths of the Veſlels.  P:i/o. 
Ginger, as well as Pepper, is more, uſed in culinary. than 
medicinal Preparations ; becauſe, among all Spices, thoſe two 
only have very much of an acrimonious, and but little of an 
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aromatic Qualitr- C. Bz. Gatew in fers, that Ginger is not of 
ſo fine Parts as Pepper, becauſe its Heat, tho* equally ſtrong, | 
is not ſo ſoon felt, but laſts longer; hence he concludes Gir- 


ger to be of a groſſer, and more humid or aqueous Subſtance : 


For as in dry Reeds, a-Flame is very ſoon kindled and diſ- 
pony whereas in moiſt, like green Wood, it is more flow 
y kindled, and laſts the longer; fo it is in Medicines. 


_ 


Diaſcorides ſays, that Ginger greatly looſens the Belly; but 
this muſt be underſtood: of the tender and freſh Roots, which 
contain 4 conſiderable Quantity of Humidities, capable of lu- 
bricating and opening the lower Paſſage, as we obſerve in the 
Iris; for when they are old, they are rather drying, and biad 
the Belly, by promoting a good Digeſtion; 

The Roots are ſometimes added to Cathartics, to increaſe 

their Force, tho' being exhibited with the more violent Medi- 
cines of that Kind, they correct their Malignity. Ginger 
obſterges and diſſipates I 5 — of the Stomach and Lungs, 
by conſuming the ſuperfluous Humour, and comforts and 
ſtrengthens the Brain and Memory: It is alſo of Service in 
Dulneſs of Sight, proceeding from Humidity ; it ſtimulates to 
Venery, and diſcuſſes Flatulences. In whatever manner taken, 
whether freſh or dry, it corroborates the Stomach, and pro- 
motes Concoction; it is an Ingredient in Antidotes. | 

Z1IXG1IBER FUSCUM. C. B. Zingiberis ſpecies Mechinum 
dicia. I. B. This is different from the common Sort, not only 
in being leſs mature, and worſe, but as it is of a more compact 
Conſiſtence, harder, and interwoven with fewer Fibres, of 
an Aſh-Colout inclining to black, of a more acrid Taſte, and 
not ſo ſubje to be eaten by the Tereds ; this is alſo preſerved, 
and fold in the Shops. | | 

ZINGIBENI AFFINIS CORTICE SQUAMATO. C. B. Zingi- 
beris Mechint rara Varietas. J. B. This is a Root reſembling the 
common Zingiber, or Mechinum, but has a finer Appearance, 
is diſtinguiſh'd by many Nodes, and jointed almoſt like the Do- 
ronicum, It has a Bark like the Gingiber, of a Lemon kind of 
Colour, is of the Thickneſs of a Man's Thumb, and deftitute of 
Fibres ; it is alſo ponderous and ſolid, and being broken ſnews 
white Veins. The Taſte is acrimonious and aromatic; and if 
it be not eaten out with Rottenneſs, much more acrid and 
dryer than that of Zingiber. Raii Hiſt. Plant. a 

Ginger is good for the Stomach, Thorax, and the other Viſ- 
cera, reſtores loſt Appetite, and reſiſts the Putrifaction anld 
_— of the Humors. Dale. 

Z GITES, or ZINGRITES. The Name of a fabu- 
lous Stone, of the Colour of Glaſs, mention'd by Albertus 
Magnus, to which he aſcribes many imaginary Virtues, as 
that, if worn about the Neck, it cures the Nyalops, reſtrains 
Hæmorrhages, and prevents Alienation of Mind, | 
. ZINIAR. Verdigreaſes Rulandus. 

ZINIAT. Ferment. Rulandus. 

ZINK. See ZincHum. 

ZINZ ALA. A ſmall Fly, or Gnat. 

ZINZIBER. See ZixGIBER. 

ZINZIFUR, or ZENGIFUR, Cinnabar. Libauius. 

ZINZILLA. The Shingles. | 

ZIRBALIS HERNIA. A Rupture cauſed by the Deſcent 
of the Omentum ; from, 5 _ 

ZIRBUS, The Arabic Name for the Omentum. 

ZIZANION, zan The ſame as LoLiuu. 

ZIZERIUM. The Inteſtines of Fowls of the Galling- 
ceous Kind. Aprcins, 

ZIZIBI, or ZIBEBÆE. Rulandas uſes this Word, as Ca- 

flellus imagines, to expreſs Raiſins of the Bun ; or, perhaps, 
ujubs. | 

Z1ZIPHA. A Jujub. 

ZIZIPHUS. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are conſpicuous for three Nerves or Fibres ; 
the Calyx is monophyllous and quinquefid. The Flower is 
roſaceous, pentapetalous, herbaceous, ſmall, ſeſſile, and almoſt 
deſtitute of a Pedicle. The Ovary in the Bottom of the 
Calyx becomes an Oval Fruit reſembling an Olive, and in- 
_—_ under its Pulp a Stone divided into two Cells, each full 
of an oblong Kernel ; the Pedicle is ſhort. | 

Beerhagve mentians two Sorts of Ziziphus, which are; 

I. Ziziphus, Tourn. Int. 627. Boerb. Ind. A. 2. 245. 
Fujuba. Offic. Jujube Arabum ſrue Zeiziphus Dadongi. 
Ger. 1318. Emac. 1501. Jujubæ majores oblonge. C. B. 
P. 446. Ziziphus ſrve jujuba major. Park. Theat. 250. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1533. Zizyphus rutilu. Jonſ Dendr. 86. TEñ R 
JuzuBE TREE. | . * 

The Jujube- Tree has ſeveral croaked Branches with ſmall 
whitiſh T wigs, on which grow winged Leaves made of ſeve- 
ral Pinnæ, growing not directly oppoſite, with an odd one at 


the End; they are ſmall, oval, and finely ſerrated about the 


Edges. Towards the Top of the Lwigs, at the ſetting on 
of the Leaves, grow ſmall, yellowiſh five-leaved Flowers, 
followed by roundiſh red Fruit, in ſhape af a ſmall Olive, of 

3 | a pleaſant 


— 
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a pleaſant, ſweet, ſome what clammy Taſte, incladirg an 


hard oblong Stone, pointed at both Ends. They grow in /taly 
and Stain. 

Jujubes are mollifying and pectoral, good for Coughs, Pleu- 
riſies, and hot ſharp Humours, falling on the Lungs; they 
help the Heat and Sharpneſs of Urine, and the Gravel; but 
they are now quite out of Uſe, and are hardly to be met with 
in the Shops. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The Jujule-Tree flowers in Any and June, and the Fruits 
are gather'd in Autumn, or later, together with the Sprays; 
and being collected into Bundles, aſter an Inſolation of ſome 
Days, are hung up at the Rooſs of the Houſes. Some crop 
the Jujubes, and ftrewving them on Hurdles, or Matts, expoſe 
them to the Sun ſo long as till they grow wrinkled. I hey 
are ſold freſh in great Quantities by the Fruiterers at Je- 
nice. 

It is doubted whether this Tree were known to the ancient 
Greeks. J. Bauchine ſays, he is much inclin'd to think that 
the Lotos of Thesphraſlus, and the Oftes-Lotos of Pliny are the 
ſame with the Lotos of Atheneaus, and that the Lotos of Athee 
neus is the Jujula. 

The Serica in Galen, which moſt ſeppoſe to be Jubules, are 
judg'd by that Author to be of ſmall Efficacy towards the Pre- 
ſervation of Health, or Cure of Diſeaſes, being eaten only by 
Women and Children who ſet no Bounds to their Appetite, 
and affording but little Nouriſhment, tho” difficult of Concoc- 
tion. By the later Greeks, however, and Arabians, they have 
been received into the Materia Medica, and applied to medici- 
nal Uſes. They are moderately hot and moiſt, and therefore 
uſed in Julaps or Decoctions, mitigate the Heat of burning Fe- 
vers, and correct the Acrimony of the Blood. They are alſo 
go for Diſorders of the Breaſt and Lungs, ſtubborn Coughs, 

oughneſs of the Aſpera Arteria, and Difficulties of Breathing, 
They are alſo of Service in Diſeaſes of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Heat of Utine, and the like Diforders. 7. Baubine 
thinks Syrup of Jujubes proper to be exhibited in pulmonic Diſ- 
orders proceeding from a cold as well as a hot Cauſe, contrary 
to Matthiolus and others, who judge it convenient only in hot 
Affections of the Lungs, for they are ſweet and moderately 
hot. We are "ured. from Reaſon and Experience, ſays 
C. FHhfſman, that Jujubes have the Virtue of cooling and cor- 
recting hot and acrimonious Humours, s. 

2. An Ziziphus; quæ Jujube Americana; ſpinoſa ; Loti 


Arboris foliis & facie ; fructu rotundo, parvo, dulci. Cat. 


Hort. Beumont? Leguanaria vulgo. H. A. 1. 141. 
Ind. Alt. Plant. 

Fujubes are pectoral and aperient, and enter the Compoſi- 
tion of pectoral and nephoritic Decoctions; they are compar'd 
with Dates and Figs. Hiſt. Plant. aſcript. Boerhaave. 

Beſides the foregoing Species of Jujube, Dale mentions 


the following ; 


_ Beerh. 


ZIZYPHA. Offic. Zizyphus Cappadocica, Ger. 1306. 


Emac. 1491. Zizyphus Cappadocica Olea Bohemica, J. B. 1. 
27. Olea Sylveftris felio molli, incano, C. B. P. 472. Raii 
Hit. 1 576. Oleaſter Cappadocicus, Park, Theat. 1441. Elæ- 
agnus Orientalis anguſti folius, fructu parvo Olive ſormi, 
ſubdulci, Tourn. Cor. 54. WII JuJuUBE. 

This is a Tree of a moderate Bigneſs, of the Size of the 
Salix, according to Dalechampius, with a whitiſh Bark, which 
is very much wrinkled and thick in the Trunk, but thinner and 
ſmooth on the Branches, and cover'd with a ſoft kind of Down. 
The Leaves are ſoft, and much unlike thoſe of the Ziziphus,but 
reſemble more thoſe of the Salix, or rather are like thoſe of the 
Garden-Olive, ſometimes diſpoſed alternately, ſometimes ir- 
regularly, about an Inch and half in Length, and near an Inch 
in Breadth, or narrower, whitiſh all over, eſpecially the lower 
Part, ſurniſhed with a ſhort and ſoft Down, moderately ob- 
tuſe, and adhering to a ſhort Pedicle. From the Boſom of 
the Leaves proceed the Flowers, which are of a Silver Colour, 
cut into ſix cuſpidated Parts, and ſwcet-ſcented, Or, as Clu- 
ſuus ſays, of a ſtrong tho' not unpleaſant Smell, which affects 
the Head, The Berries are oblong, reſembling ſmall Olives, 
or Jujubes, white, fungous, and cover'd with a ſweet Fleſh or 


Pulp, which has an Apex like a Pin, and i | 
2 2 hard — Kernel. ab gs 
t grows in Hria, Ethiopia, and on Mount Libans, 
Razeweffius obſerved ;_ it alſa grows [pontancouſly in the Woods 
of Bohemia, as we arc told by Matthielus, and it is found in 
the Hedges, together with the Rammus and Vitex, near the 
City of Guadix, in the Kingdom of Granada, in Spain, Clef. 
It flowers in the Beginning of Summer, and the Fruit is ripe 
in Autumn, 


I doubt not, ſays Dolechampius, quoted by J. Baubine, but 


from the Flowers might be diſtill'd a Water of a very fine 


Smell, and an Oil might be prepared of an exquiſite F - 
but there are no Meg — Uſes mention'd of this Plant Nei 
Hifi. Plant. p. 1576. 

ZMILACES. A fort of Gem, ſaid, by Pliny, L. 37 
G 1 88 50 8 res Euphrates. : 

A, or ARCHIA. The N 8 
dote 2 N. Myrepſus, Sect. 1. C. * n 

ZOEPHI 8. The pompous Name of an Antimonial 
MO invented by Qercetan, and deſcrib'd by Schroder, 

. 

| ZONA, The ng 
INIT. A Name for a Species of Cadmia, collected 
in Furnaces in the Shape of a 2 or Gil : 

ZOOMINERALIA, A Name for certain Subſtances, 
which have the Appearance of an Animal, and Mineral Na- 
ture; as Pearls, and all ſorts of Te/acea, ; 

ZOOPHTHALMOS. A Name for the Az1z.00wn. 

ZOOPHYTON., A Subſtance which partakes of an Ani- 
mal and Mineral Nature, 

ZOOTOME. The Anatomy of Brutes, 

Z.OPISSA. Some call the Pitch and Roſin ſcrap'd off 
Ships by this Name: Some call it Apochyma ; It is ſaid to have 
a CR Virtue, becauſe it has been long macerated in Sea- 
Water, Others underſtand by Zepiſſu, the Reſin of the Pine 
Tree. Dizsſcorides, L. 1. C. 998. 

ZOPYRI ANTIDO TUS. The Name of an Antidote 
deſcribed by Scribonius Largus, No. 169. Celſus, L., 5. 
C. 23, takes Notice of another Antidote, given by Lopyrus 
to King Ptolomy, which he there deſcribes, | | 

ZORABA. Vitriol, Rulandus. f 

ZORONISIOS. The Name of a Gem, ſaid to be found 
in the River Indus. Fe 
* ZOSINIS ILLITIO, The Name of an Unguent, 're- 
commended againſt Tremors, by Paulus Agineta, L. 8. C. 19. 

ZOSTER. The fame as 2005. | 

ZOTICUS. A Name given by Hartman, to a Species of 
Calomel, 

ZUB, or ZUBD. Crude Butter. Rulandus. 

ZUCCAIA. See ZATANEA. 

ZUCCARUM. Sugar. | 

ZUCCHA. The Gourd, or the Pumpion. Raii Hifi, Plant. 

ZUITTER, or ZITTER, A Marcafite, Rulandu,. 

ZULAPIUM. A Julap. | 

ZyG ENA. The Name of a Fiſh with a monſtrous 
Head, deſcrib'd by Aldrovandys, | | 

ZYGIS. A Name for a Species of Serpyllum. Raii Hilt, 


Plant. 

ZYGOMA, or Os Jugale. The Name of a Bone of the 
ſuperior Jaw. See Ca pr. | 

ZYGOMATICUS MUSCULUS. The Name of a 
Muſcle of the Lip, thus call'd, and which ariſes fleſhy from 
the Os mali, near its Conjunction with the long Proceſs of the 
Os Squameſum, and is inſerted near the Angle of the Lips, 
Its Uſe, is with its Partner, to draw both Lips upwards, | 

ZYMAR, ZYNAR, or ZINSER, Verdigreaſe, 

ZYME. zun. Ferment. Leaven. 

ZYMOMA. Zig. Ferment; or, fermenting Liquor. 

ZYMOSIS. Zire. Fermentation. In Hippocrates, E- 
pidem. L. 4. it imports a flatulent or Qfdematous Tumor of 
the Liver. 

ZYTHOGALA Beer Poſſet-Drink, 

ZYTHOS, 20% Beer, Dizſcorides, L. 2. C. 119. 
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FEI owns oi 

"THOSE who have ever been concern'd with the Mechanical Manufacturers of Books and 
Plates, will not be furpriz'd to find ſome Typographical Errors, and Inaccuracies of the En- 

Gor But there are ſome Errors of greater 

Moment than thoſe of the Preſs. Thus under the Article Amygdalus, in a Preſcription quoted from 
Paulus Agineta, ouch is tranſlated, Vine and Water, inſtead of Honey and Water. And under 


the Article Buss1: Sy1R1iTUs BEzOARDICUS, in the Preſcription for this Medicine, three Pint: of | 
the higheſt rectiſy d Spirit of Wine, which ſhould be added after Oil of Cedar, or of Juniper, half 


an Ounce, is entirely omitted, 
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' to the Trepan. 


The T ABLES in Yolumes II. and 1 


TABLE XXXVI. 
: Fis. 1, p 
EPRESENTS an actual o for 8 


Iſſues in the Head. A, the Handle; B, the Part 
applied to the Head. | 


Fi 0. 2 


A Shews the Cannula, or Tube, for receiving the actual 


Gautery of the laſt Figure. 


| Fis. z. 
Is a Trepan. 
where the Crown is fixed by a Screw ; C, the ſuperior Part 
on which the Hand is fixed in the Operation; D, the 
Handle or Arch by which the Trepan is turned round; 


the Spike in the Crown. Some chuſe the Crown fixed other- 


wiſe than with a Screw, but Heſter ſays the Dilference is 
not material, 
FiG. 4. 


Is the Spike ſcrew'd out of the Crown. 


| Fic. 5. e 
Repreſents the Key which ſerves to ſcrew in das out the 
Spike. x 

Fs. 6. 


| Denotes the Lenticular Knife for. ſmoothing the rough 
Edges of the Perforation of the Bone made by the . 


VF. 0. 7. 8 
An Inſtrument called a Depreſlor, with a circular, flat 
Button at its End, for preſſing down the Dura Mater, in 
order to diſcharge the latent Blood. * ſome it is N a 


* hylax. 
fad 10. 8. 


A pointed Inſtrument, which, after the Crown is un- 
ſerew d, is to be fixed in the Trepan at B, in Fig. 3. 
for beginning the Perforation in order to introduce the Spike, 
and, alſo, for perſorating Bones affected with the Spina Ven- 
toſa, whence it is called the perforating Trepan, or Perfora- 
tor. A, the Point. B, the W 0 by which it is eh 


; FIS. 9. 
| A Hair-bruſh for c_—_ the Crown of the OP 27 


FI o. 10. i 
An 5 called 2 exfoliating W uſed in 
abrading Bones affected a Caries. A, the Point; B B. 
the Sides or Wings, Teel. in turning round, * the 
Bone, 


wr ” 
— WW 


F 16.11. 


A Linen Ball, with a long Thread, uſed in 'dreffng 
Wounds of the Ctanium made by the TIS. 


| ” 932% F106 12: * 
AP asi. or round Compreſs had of Lint, armed 1 
h 


a 


to be applied over the D 


A repreſents the Crown; B, the Place 


; 7 I 0. 13. | . 
A round regt of Lint, but without à Thread, 


for mmm è AR 


FI 0. 14. 
The Leaden Plate of Bells bo which is ſometimes proper 


3 


Fre. 15. 
 Shews how the Plate ſhould be bent before it is applied. 
F 


e. an encyſted Tumor, or Atheroma, on the 
ſuperior Eye-lid ; B, another on the 8 Eye-lid. 
FIS. 1. 
U deprefied Wart, on the ſuperior Eye: lid, with a 


IP — which obſtructed the Opening of the Eye, and 
was extirpated by Heiſter with a Ligature made of a filken 


Thread, 
F 10. 18. 
An external Tubercle on the E 21 
jor — - lid. 
ye; the — 


ſmall Root, commonly called an 
Sarcoma. 
FI 0. 
Bartiſch for removing — Diſorder 
Eye; D D, the Screw by which the 


lid, f. 
reſcence, / 


yh a 
* a 


| Shews a Phalangoſis, or Ptoſis, io the ſu 
repreſents | the wor ol itſelf in the left 
ſtrument contrived 


C, adapted to the * 


- Arms or Flows of the Inſtrument are ſcrewed hard together. 


1-1, N . a0 
A Gmilar Inſtrument, improved by e and 
ſented by Ruyſcb. Epiſt. Anatom. 13. AA and B B repr 
the two Plates, or Arms, without Perforations ; C C the — 4 


for e and removing the Tanen. er the . 


F 10. 21. 


An . of the ſame Kind, but br, 1 
alſo by YVerduyn, with Perfarations 4. 9. d. 4. a. for making 
a * in this Diſorder of the Eye. 


8 
Pp Toftrument for the ſame Purpoſe, i improved by n in 
his Epiſtle de Septe Scroti, which is incurvated, and ſhuts dif- 
ferently. A, ſhews how the Needle is introduced through 
the Perforations 3 B, the Thread drawn Fog for en 
the Wound of the Eyed. * it 


: Fi. 23 | 
Repreſents an Eye with "the Eye-lids, A A con 2 
tinated or concreted ; a Diſorder called by the Greeks ncy- 


bee, 
8 


| 24. 
Is a ſlender grooved Probe, Wal in eG el the — 


loblepharon. 
2 | FI 0. — 


A ſmall crooked Biſtory, with 
various Diſorders of the Eye. 


+D i 


** * "T in 


no. 


5 oh 
*. 4 


An Pxyticarion of the Tann in Vol. II. and III. 


FIG. 26. 


A. A. Stews the Form of an Treifion in the Tower Eye nas 
when they are two ſhort, or retractec. | 


FIG. 27. 
A a Tubercle in the greater Canthus of the 
Eye, called in Greek Encanthis, 


Fic. 28 and 29. 
wy . Hyperſarceſis, or fleſhy Excreſcen- 


prouting e and i ; A is ane grow- 
i Ok beg By Eye 
Fro. 30. 


805 B a * 9 ſuperior 

A ſmall Hook uſed in removing theſe Tubercles, and 
other Diſorders about the Eyes; whoſe curved Point A ma 
be ſometimes ſingle, and ſometimes double, by the Help 


of the moveable Ring B. as in Fig. 31. C. C. D. D. are 
the Handles. 

> TABLE II. 

III ved ff mano 


Is an obtuſe Hook, bent in a "+ ef Manner, uſeful for 


ſeparating the Eye- lids in ſome Operations on the Eye and 
Eyelids, call'd "= the yes Han * A. is the obtuſe 


| Part of the Hoo 


un 


FP 16. * ye on 
Repreſents a Needle A. | fixed in a Handle B. for SIR 
and dividing the Blood-Veſſels of the Tunica Avon, and 
for the ſame Purpoſes in 4 Pterygium. | 


Fis. 3. 
A Beard of Rar. for makin the  Ophthalmazyftrum or 
Eye-bruſh, A. denotes the ooks with which the Veins 
of the Eye are DOG in Scarthcation. 


ry 


' Fic. 4 4. 


_ the E EE compoſed of ten, twelve, or fifteen of 
theſe Beards, tied together and cut; A. the Handle; B. the 
Part with the Hooks, with which the Scarification of the 


Weir and ſometimes of the Eye, are performed. 7 


Fs. 5. 
Is the Lach of Celſus and Ægineta, made like a e ; 
A. the Handle; B. the rough convex Part, with which the 
Antients uſed to ſcarify the Eye. ' , 4 


FIG. 6. 

Repreſents the leſt Eye, the Punta Lachrymalia of which 
are ſeen at a, a. dn * lachrymal Caruncle oven n 
n at D [5 Ut 

a F. 7 and . 


mene abs ad Duh, as they procegd! rod? the 
Eyes to the Noſe; a a. the lacrymal Sac; 5 5. the Puna 


Lachrymalia; c c. the Ducts leading from the Pundia to 


the Sac; d d. the naſa} Dua; [and « e. ty 1 88 97 * this 
a into the Noſtril. | 
O ; wen: + Frwy op 910 
6 „Sheer bow the lactymal Duct is conjoined aid * Left 
Eye; a a. are the Puna Lachrymaka, b. the Caruncle ; c. 
the Bucts between the Punia Lathrymalia and the lacrymal 
Sac; d. the lacrymil Sac; e. the naſal TR bn=—— pl 
ing of the Naſal »Duct into the dere * „ 


Pie 10. 


A B, repreſent the Tumor, or Hernia, of a relaxed la- 
coymal Sac kalle, Li x lactymal nt orgs alſo, i an 22 


ds OY FO. 11. eK Ali 
A very tall; „ lender Silver abe a little _ "Jembl 
with a Pal Olive-ſhaped Head at , uſed for clearing Ob- 
ſtructions in the naſal Duct when the Eye is watery or 

los as s propoſed by Auel. he | 


OT ee 

Anel's Pal which that it may more eaſily bene the 
obſtructed Naſal Ducts, is made 8 by . * 
thicker towards the other Extremity 6. 


Fre. 13. 
| — -foe- ths fine nas, but mote eme 
nient, as it is ſhorter. | 


» 
: »P2 4 
4 + + 


* 
3 


1 
Saas 


Firs. 14. 
after Anel's "- Hy for inject 


A Silver Syri 
he Pung a Lachrymalia ; A is the fall, 


Liquid by the 


= 


5 W 
4 * or Se 1 


9 % 


the Extremity of which only can be introduced into the 
the 


Piſten; C, the upper Pare 
to be held in the Right, and D the Fart to be held in the-Leks 


Hand, 
FIG. 15. 


A, Another ſmall Tube of a different Shape, but for the 
de Purpoſe, which may be joined to the —_ or a like 
yringe, by the Screw B. 


FIG. 16 and 17. 
in which the lacry Sac 
5 


FI. 1 . 


5 — how Abſceſſes and 2 a, may ſometimes 
be formed, which may corrode them near the lacrymal Ducts; 
a, one upon * ſuperior Duct; , another on the inferior 


Dua, 
FIG. 


a is a Fiſtula Lachrymalis ck formed, with a large 
Orifice ; J is another with a ſmaller Orifice, The prick*d 
Ling e. d. ſhews a? the/ N F NA be cut. 


% \ > 


Shew different 


Fits. 20. 

Is a Steel Inſtrument for compreſſ ing the lactymal Sac, 
taken from Platnerus; A is the Button to be placed upon the 
Sac; B, the Hinge; C, the Screw which preſſes the Button 
on the Sac ; D, its upper Part, which riſes over the Fore- 


head; E, the Hook with which the Strap, F, with many 


Holes, is tied, for png and ſecuri the whole 1 r 
on the Head. 22 * 
„„ 


Is an 10 Inſtrument for burning the Os Fw 4 | 


| when affected with a Caries ; A, the Part with which the 


os | is N 1 the Handle, 


| Big. 22, 1 fat 2712 18265 
An Iron Cannula adapted to the Sh 8 of 
which the Part A is to be fixed upon the Bone affected 7 a 


ors + before the e- be applied; Bi is the Handle. 


<) Fi6. 23. Bn ; 
"Is; an W e made of Silver: or Bras, which at 5 
is concave like a Spoon, to cover and ſecure the Eye, while 
the  Cautery is paſſed mo the Aperture 6, to the carious 
Bone; c is the Handle. This Inſtrument may, alſo, be 
uſed for covering the Eye, when an ron 7 is to be _ 
in the Fiftula Lacrymalts. _ | | 
FIG. 24. 
Is an Inſtrument for perforating the Integuments, lacrymal 
Sac and Bone, or even the Os Unguis, after the Sac is 
opened; A, the Point; B, the Handle. nl 


Fis. 25. 
A B, are ſmall Tubes, which, according to WWiidbouſe's 
Method, ate to be inſerted into the Perforation of the Os 
Unguis, and the Wound is to be healed up over it. 


+1 a 10. 26. ins 1 
A Tube of the ſame K ind, but a little u which may 
be uſed for the ſame Parpoſe, and may be moſt 8 made 


of Lead or Gold. 
FIG. 27 and 28. 


Are Silver Tubes, uſed by Platnerut, furniſh'd with Mar- 
gins, to keep open 3 made YEN to! the ys a _ 
it becomes callous... 

5 10. 29. 


Tbe Forceps Leer A, Fs 8 BY 


with which the Os Unguis. is perforated ; — its Handles 


» 4 Þ 


for openipg and ſhutting its Points, 


Fr 19. o. 

The upper Part of the ſame orceps opened, 3 as it is . 
when the Perforation of the Os e is N to 0 
larger. | Sos ig 7 

| IG. 


pe ap, i 
Is the Shape of the. War. Candle which” 3 uſed 
for keeping open the- Perforation of the Noſe, inſtead of A 


| Tent; A, its Head; B, the End which is introduced into 


the Noſtrb 
mac gs 


| TABL E xxxvII. 


, | FIG. 1. 
Shews the proper Poſture of the Patient, Surgeon, and 
Aſſiſtant, in couchipg;for a Cataract. See CATARACTA. 


: Fro: a *- 
Is a Silver Couching-Needle, uſed by the Aa with 


a ſlender, round Point like common Needles. 5 
10. 


r 


te other B broader ; C is the Handle, which 


A. ExpUICATION of the TABLES i N II 


Another Needle for the fame Purpoſe, with a triangul: 
FE 


Auscber Couchiog-Needle, with one. ſteel Pojnt K lane, 
may be made of 


X 


Silver, Braſs, Ivory, or Wood. 


| FIG. 5. | 12 
Another Couching- Needle, with a broader Point, but 
ſharp, properer for the Purpoſe than thoſe with ſmaller 


Points. | | 

; . NP 
A Needle ſimilar to the laſt, but groov'd towards 
Point, which is recommended by Briſſiau, and deſcribed 
under the Article CATARACTA, ' 


* FIG. 7 and 8. Un 43408 
Are two Needles from Solingen and Nuci, ſaid to be 
invented by Smalfius, which are uſed together in the ſame 
Operation. That repreſented by Fig. 7. is grooved and 
ſharp, like that of Briſſeau. But that at Fig. 8. is blunt, 
and ſo fitted, that it may be introduced into the Eye thro” 
the Groove of the other, in order to depreſs the Cataract, 
while the other is drawn back. | F ND 


| Fro. 9 and 10. | 
Are two Needles for the ſame Intention with the two laſt. 
They are taken from Albinus. * 


Fig: 14: ij; 15 70 
Is a Needle contrived, alſo, by Albinus, for extracting 
membranous Cataracts, which is ſo contrived, that the Point 
A, by depreſſing the Handle B, opens like a Pair of Pliers in 
the Eye; though I queſtion if it was ever uſed ſucceſsfully, 


FIG. 12 and 13. 


| Repreſent the Parts of this Needle ſeparate. Fig. 12. is 
the grooved Point which receives the other Point, Fig. 13. 


made ſo flender that it may be received into the former, 


and together with that commodiouſly introduced into 
the Eye, Near B, Fig. 12. is a ſmall Perforation, fitted 
to receive the prominent Part D of Fig. 13. which are faſtened 


together with a ſmall Pin at C, Fig. 11. like a Joint. Fig. 


13. E is a Spring which firmly retains the two Points, Ig. 
1x. in contact, and prevents them from receding, till by 
depreſſing the Handle B, they open like a Forceps, for 


taking hold of and extracting the Membrane. 


Wb FIG. 14. „ e 
 Shews how the Eye ſhould be held in one Hand, whilft the 
Needle is introduced by the other at A; and, alſo, how the 
Needle appears behind the Pupil in depreſſing the Cataract. 
( bh | | FIG. 15. | (S/7F 7 roo th 
Is called a Speculum Oculi, or an Inſtrument contrived to 
keep the Eye ſteady in Couching and other Operations, 


1 Sf P39: | a age 8 
0 Ts another Inſtrument of the ſame Kind, but more com- 
modious, as the two . Arches A A, and BB, may be 
widen'd or contracted by the Button C. D is the Handle. 


| | FI. 17. | 
Is a Needle, directed by ſome, for depreſſing a Cataract 
in the Right Eye with the Right Hand. A, the Point of 
the Needſe; B, the Handle; C, an Incurvation for reſting 


＋ 
oY 


e 70 0k” LEE 5 
A Sheath for the Point.of this Needle. „ % 
| FIG. 19. 


ls taken from the Appendix to the fourth Edition of Che- 
ſelden's Anatomy, to ſhew how the Needle ſhould be di- 
rected in opening and dividing the cloſed or contracted Uvea. 


eee e 
Repreſents an Uguf on the Eye, 2 And, alſo; the'Me> 
thod of paſſing a Needle and Thread under it, 66, for its 
Removal. ; a | " _ Y 
44 ; "W | PI. 13 ak 1 4 a 


or. Pterygiam, aa, 


Repreſents another Sort of Lignin, 
through $6, the Extremities of 


wich a Thread drawn 
which are tied in a Knot, making a Kind of, Loop, having 
Knot a a, that the Ungurs may 


1 1 


„ 
withes | 3 4 36 34 


been firſt tied with a double 
not ſlip out in the Separation, _ - 


Fio. 3. : 


Is a Hook uſed in curing U. wot 54 
of the Eyes. | | o ngues, and Sender Tubercles 


1 : 4 
Pg x 5 


1 


Mo wr Fido. 4. =o "*% ai 
E. front View of a Stophyloma, or Protuberance on 
the Tunica Cornea, which was cured by Hei/ter. 5 
5 : Fro, 5. 

A lateral View of the ſame Staphyloma, // 

4A Frs. 6. 

A front View, of another  Staphyloma, larger and n 
depending, cured alſo by Heifter, my 

F106, 7 


A lateral View of the fame Stophyloma. 


Fo ot 


Is a ſmaller Staphyloma, aa, having a Needle with a 
double Thread paſſed under it, from e 1 


Fis. 9. 


A concave Raſp for abrading carious Bones in a Hula 
Lacrymalis, from Platernus. 5 bh Og | 


ie. ng. 85 ws 
An Inſtrument invented by Mecren for penetrating. the 
Cornea in an Hypopyon. A A, the Handle B, the Knite, 
— 1 on Point of a Knife, armed with a Button at its 
aſe, that it may not penetrate too deep into the Eye; 
a Screw to fix in the Caſe, Fig, 11. W 
; ee RIES, 75 1 
A large Needle for making Setons, which may alſo ſerve to 
pg the Tunica Cornea in a Hypopyon, if a- Piece of 
laifter be boy round the Part A, which anſwer the ſame 


dt | 

Repreſents an Inſtrument deſi to perforate the Cornea 

in an Hypopyon, A, its Handle 2 1 — Point a 

little bent like the Needle. Its Point muſt, alſo, be armed with 

E ² $60 7-07 8 ee 

+ Fi6. 14. 5 | | 

A repreſents a ſcirrhous Eye, ſwelled to the Size of a 

Hen's Egg; C, a Tubetcle growing out of the large Tumor, 

like a black | Berry; D, the vitiated e | 
E, the lower Eye-lid greatly depreſſed by the Tumor, 


1 r 
A prodigious Fungus of the Left Eye, which wei 
a P ound, and, as well as the 


| half 
aft, * cured by Hee fo 5; 
Car © | 8 1 Fi, 16. i Wa fa 1115 4 
A Bandage contrived by Solingen, for curing ſquint Eyes 
in Children. A A, are two concave Plates of Silver, Ivory, 
or Ebony; B B, are ſmall Perfprations in the Middle of the 
Plates; CC, the Bandage itſelf for keeping the. Plates fixed 
upon the Eyes; thus the Children may acquire a Habit of 
turning their Eyes forwards to the Perforations, and by De- 
grove aequire « beer WWayof - 


li 10 I jo 
T ABLE XL 15% f | Az t 


331 4d 


; | . Fio. be 2 in ba 1111 
An Inſtrument inſerted in a Tube, uſed in burning the ex- 


Fg * : 2 = 1 AY 
+1 TJOHONS een 


FIC. 20. 5 + ; 
| n IY: 7 44, , ternal Part of the Ear called Antitra order 

A denotes the Manner of dividing the Uven, in its the Togthach; A, 2 2 v4 % P 9. 
Middle, * ſame Inſtrument, to tranſmit the Rays of Cautery appearing without his Tibe ;D. be H 9 re 
Light to Eye CO EEE! © 3 F * nf 3574 £8 C - . ö 1 5 

Fi. 21 A Wes © GT Py: | * 6. Ar YT pw3 WT 15 

— 5 | - - I f 1 „ acouſtic : Cy IHap Ke Al n, 

\ Shewis how Mr. Cheſlden ut a concreted Urea in the of which the nariow Part Ay # put inis fg: Ear, and th 
lower Part A, becauſe of an Albuge in the middle Part of the proad” Part B B, is held in the Hand, and o AP 
8 a +" Sound, which greatly augments the Faculty of Hearing, 


A 


2 Fis, 


(= 


| the Part AB, yn ere by mo 


chain of the TABLES in Fol. II. aid III. 


7 Fic. 4 4 
Is another acouſtic Inflrumend wich its Tube 3 ſeve- 
ral 1 — it is held by the Handle B, and its narrow Part 
* «wii to the Ear, 2 nen 


| wh Falk. 
Another kr for the ſame Pads contrived by 


Dyckers ; it is made of Silver, and the turbinated Part A, is 


* to the Ear, and then it is tied faſt with the Strings 
B, ſo as to be concealed by the Wig or Hair, and without 
the Trouble of holding it in he Hand, | | 


An Inſtrument for holding ke of the Ears white te 
are boring, - 8-7 
IG, 


A Needle of Silver or Steel; A, its Point; B. its other 
End, with a Tube for receiving a leaden Wire. This 
N eedle not only ſerves to bore the Lobe, but ay to introduce 
the leaden Wire into the Nn. 


| Fic. 7. 
The leaden Wire to be left "in the Perforation till it heal. 


Fic. 9. 
| Ae Needle for the ſame Purpoſe, but ſlit at one End 
like a n Needle, for * leaden Wire. 


Fi6. 9 


A Pair of blunt Forceps, from > Palm, for extrafting. the 


Polypus of the Noſe. 
Fido. 10. 


Another Pair, perforated towards the ured for taking 
firmer Hold of the Polypus. 


Fi6, 11. 

Another Pair of Forceps, with the Extremities crooked, 
for extracting Polypuſes of the Noftrils which depend towards 
the Fauces, | 

An Inſt fi N Li Pol hich 

n Inſtrument for a 4 re to a Polypus, whi 
is not too deep] ates. & de Handle B, the obtuſe 
Point, with an He like a Needle, rouge which paſſing a 
waxed Thread, it may, by means of the Inſtrument, , 4 
brought round the Root of the Polypus. The Curvature C, 
is uſeful for the eaſier ſurrounding — laying hold of the Root 
of the Polypus, 


G, 

Repreſents a Polypus SF by Heifter with the laſt 
mentioned Inſtrument. A, the Root wm grew to the 
internal and middle Part of the Noſe ; the Part ap- 
pearing without the Noſe, 


Fro. 

Shews Part of a Face, in Sl only the Noftrils were 
conereted, but the upper Lip bent Soc 6uKiew by and firmly 
Joined to the Noſe. | 

Fis. 15. and 16. 


Are two Pipes of Lead or Braſs, with Wings deſigned to 
keep open the Noſtrils, after they have been opened by In- 
cifion. Fig. 15. for the Right Noſtril, and Fig. 16 The the Left 


TABLE XILI. 


*. 


: ER > OR 

ty the Head of an Infant about two > old, 
afflicted with a Hare-lip A; and the whole of whoſe Palate 
was fiſſur d, and in the Left Side two Dentes e ap- 


pearing. 
Fig. 2. 


Exhibits a Needle, or rather a ſmall . furniſhed 
wich a Head, as alſo a e Point, and contriy d for 
joining Hare-lips | 


Fig. 3. 
Repreſents a like luden with a flat Point, and made 
of Braſs or Silver. þy Lk 


Exhibits another Needle or Inſtrument, with a flat ny, 
but without a Head. 


Fis. 
\Regreſedth two Needles of this Kind paſſed a a 
Hare and'a Thread twiſted orbicularly about them. 


Fis. 6. 5 

Repreſent two Tenacula, by ſome uſed to [arent 
the too Trunk, by bes wal. for 
Hare-lip. The Edges of the Lip are to be laid hold of b) 

W 


% 38. 


Fis,.8; 

Is a Needle in Form of a larding Pin, invented by Mr. Pe- 
tit, a Prench Surgeon, 'for the 22 2 
Hare · lips, and the Inſertion. of the Pins for their Retention. 
A 2 the Fiſſure into which, after the Needle is half 
l rough, a certain Fibula introduced, and BHO 

* into the Lip. i 


4 


Fo 


Repreſent a flexible Silver FI ibula, with a Head 4 2 
nd, and recommended by Mr. Ferit. 3 e 
Fic. 10. 


Exhibiting another Fibula, with a Head at one End 175 
and which Mr. Hei ifter prefers to the foregoing i in ſeveral Re- | 


Fig. 11. 

Repreſents the Face of a Man aflicted with a ane of 
the inferior Lip. The Letters a a exhibit the corroded Lip, 
or the open and exulcerated Cancer, the Teeth and Gums, 
in the mean time appearing ; and the Letters b U repreſent 
the cancerous Tumor fituated in the internal Part of the Left 
Corner of the Mouth. 

The remaining Figures of this Table, which relate td the 
Inſtruments uſed in Operations on the Teeth, are — 
at the Concluſion of the Article DE xs. 


TABLE XLII. 


+75 PMs; 
Repreſents the Method of dividing the Frenum of the 


1 in Children with the Knife. 


Fis. 2. 
Shews how the ſame Operation is to. be performed _ 2 
Kind of Fork and a Pair of Sciſſars. 


Fis. 3. 
1 the Fork uſed in this Operation for ſuſtaining the T-qugue, 
according to its proper Size. 


| Fig. 4. and 
Are thin Plates of Gold A er 2 8 ſuch Parts of 
the Palate as may be conſumed, having a Piece of ſoft Spunge 
fixed at a a. | 
Fis, 6. 


, _ eſents the Braſs Inſtrument of Hildanus, for taking off 
ula by a Ligature. AA is the Thread or Ligature 
properly diſpoſed and faſtened in the Inſtrument ; B, the Part 
which takes Hold of the Uvula; C, that Part of the String 
to be drawn with the Hand. But the true Size of the Inftru- 
ment is three Fingers Breadth larger than it is in the Figure. 


a Fe 
Is a Braſs or Steel Wire, furniſhed with an Aperture A, 
to convey the Strings through the preceding Inſtrument, to 
the Size of which it ſhould be proportioned. B, its Handle. 


| Frs. 8. 

3 an Inſtrument to make an Abſciſion of the 
Uvula. A, the Part which is to receive the Uvula; BB, 
the Part by which the Knife C is thruſt forward to cut 
off the Uvula; D D D is the Handle of the whole Inftru- 
ment, to be held in the left Hand. | 


Fis. 9. 

Is an Inſtrument that may be OM d Pivifibmietoniny,” ferv- 
ing to ſcarify the Tonſils, when inflamed, or open them 
when ſuppurated. A, the concealed ' Scarificator ; B, the 
Button by which it is to be gently thruſt out in the Ope- 
ration; C, the Handle by which the Inftrument is to be held 
firm. The true Size of the leone. exceeds the 88 igure 
about two or three Fingers Breadth. 


FI. 10. 
ls an Inſtrument contrived for extracting from the Fauces 
the ſmall Bones of Fiſh, Thorns, c. A A. is a Spunge 3 ; 
B B. a Rod of * to which 'the Spunge is to be 
faſten'd. 

Fis. 41. 


| ABruſhfor the Stomach, Ventriculi Extutia; AA, the Bruſh, 
made of fine Haits 3 B B, the Handle of Braſs-Wiire, covered 
with Silk, by which it is to be introduced into the ad | 


Fi6. 12. 
Exhibits the wry Neck; A A, the two Maſtoide Muſcles, 
e are to be 1 in their lowet Parts, when F 


8 ? : I "Fic, 


* 


exactly fitted to 


and is leſt in n. 


1 


An | ExyLicarion of ile Talks in Hal. IE nd 11. 


| RI. 13 4-7 
88 an Inſtroment + for Fo Wry- 
Neck; A; the Collar, lined with Fur, which ſhould be 
round the Neck; B B, an Iron Arch 
which is to the Collar, and furniſhed * 
n PE 4 I _ yr) n 
Sy Fo. I4. _ 
AA. Exbibit the pen and Manne in which the Integuments 
— 8 105 
| n 
Is Kind ts ora ee Apia: for 
piercing the Aſpera an; that Operation. 
10. 16. 
I another Kind of theſe Inſtruments propoſed by Dekker ; 
Ali is the Point; B B. the Pipe which contains the Point, 


Fis, 17. 
bs that Part of the Neck in which the tranſverſe Seton 
ſhould be made. #26 5 5 

10. 1 


Is 2 Glaſs Inftrument, whoſe Bowl N, . a 
Nipple, and the Part B B, in the Patient's Mouth, by Sun 
if RIO and the Milk may be both drawn out by 


Fiic. 19 
18 a ſmall Cucurbit of Ivory or 7 Alabaſter, for drawing out 
ſmall Nipples, and covering them when ulcrrated. 


FI. 20. 


Ts a ſmall Glas Cucubi to draw out the Nipple, che 
cially be Milk. 


TABLE xn 


e 
by - exhibit a latent or occult Cancer, — bs 
Part of the Breaſt, and reaching from the Nipple ward 
the Shoulder. | ; 
10. 1. 


the Cure of that Cancer, 


A B, repreſent the ſimple and rectilinear Cicatrix left after 


Fic.'S | 
A.B. c 


which weighed twelve Pounds, when it was 9 
Heiſter . the Knife. | * 


Fis. 


| Shews the Method formerly Mabe in ar" a. can- 
cerous Breaſt, a a, with large Needles bb, and Threads c c, 
perforating the lower Fart. 


Fic: s. 855 85 
Exhibits the Manner of ning ing theſe Threads — 
are drawn through, in the A, to elevate the affected 


5 * and afterwards amputate it with the large Knife B. 


Fic, 6 


Is a Fork propoſed by Solingen and Bialuo for piercing arg 
cancerous Breaſts, and afterwards amputating | them. 


I 
Is a large Knife for amputating cancerous Breaſts. 


Fis. 8. | | 
Ts an 8 of Bidlio, reſembling 2 PE”; for ele- 


vating ſmall cancerous Breaſts, when they are intended to be 


cut off. 


FIG. 9. 


i Is a large, broad, crooked Needle, 133 
dinal Seton, which may alſo be furniſhed with a wooden 


Handle at the Part B, zee 


of the Neck. 
on "ETC 
Shews the Point of this Needle, in its true Size, viewed on 
the internal or concave Side. 


"TABLE A. 3 


e 8 
or Tenaculum of Helvetius, ſerving to 
the cancerous Breaſt by its two Arches makes 


g Fo 
1s the Fon 


AA, Sl the Sau wks it fy ara den 


as Lf 


Oeive and direct the crooked Knife, E F. 


10 immun Figure. 


182 Fic: i: dee: 
„ © OG 
Helvetins rag yer mb ms CC Cha biop | 

* DEP og 
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8 * amputating cancerous 
Breaſts. AA, is a double ſemicireular Braſs Plate, fo joined 
ac the lower Part, C, as to leave an Interſtice, D D D, tore- 
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Part of che double Plate appears by 
+ we've er joined with the other by 
ton or at 3 
and exactly compreſs the Breaſt, CC, the Handles of the ſe- 
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Fic 

- che f. Side, as it before 
any Incifion is made in an right out of Mauchart's Diſ- 
* de Hernia incarcerata Scroti, whence the two ſubſequent 

are alſo taken. 

A A, the Thighs drawn  afunder, that the Hernia may be 
more diſtinctiy viewed; B, the right Groin diſtended by a 
Prolapſum of the . 1 the left Groin, . ſound, flat 
and more depreſſed than the other; D, the Penis retrafted, 
as it uſually in this Diſorder E T Side of 
the Scrotum, very much ſwelled and diſtended —＋ the Groin 
almoſt to the Bottom; FF, the Bottom of the Scrotum, 
neither ſwelled nor diſtended, in which the Teſticle may be be 
felt { , and not confuſed with the Inteſtine; G G, the 
othet half of the Scrotum, in its natural State and F; 

H H, te Suture which divides the Scrotum in the Middle. 


35 
Exhibits the affefted Side of the Scrotum laid open 
fion ; AA, the Skin the whale Length of the Scrotum, 
and drawn aſide that the ſubj t Parts may come in View; 
BBB, the Membrana Adipoſa divided and drawn aſide in theſame 
TOI 4 TAY CC, the ER, by 0 of the * Obliguus Externus 
r permits the Peri 
or Bag wich its E included 3 to "fall through; D D, 
 Aponeurotic Coat of the Teſticle, called Dartos, which — 
the whole external Surface of the Bag, i 
and Teſticle, divided in the Middle, and ſeparated from the 
Bag, to which it internally adheres, and then drawn on each 
Side; E, the Cellular Membrane of the Peritonzum which is 
here conſpicuous, and inflated with the Pipe F; G, the in- 
ternal Hernia! Sac formed by a Dilatation of the internal | 
Membrane of the Peritonæum, immediately containing | 
the Inteſtine, and divided in the Middle, fo that the Inteſt ins 
appears marked H "Ls 


by Inci- 
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An 'ExXPLICATION of the TABLES i Fol. II. and III 


not be here repreſented without Confuſion; C, the interior 
Membrane of the Peritonæum, which, by preternatural Diſ- 
tenſion, being protruded into the Scrotum, forms the internal 
Hernial Sac next the Inteſtine; DD D, the ſame Membrane 
continued to the Septum, which uſually forms the Tunica Va- 
inalis the Teſticle, turned a little aſide, as is the lower 
ite EE, that the ſubjacent ſpermatic Veſſels may appear; 
FF, the Tunica Vaginalis inveſting the Tefticle:open- 
ed; opened, ſo as to ſhew, G, the Body of the Leſticle, 
now covered only with the Tunica 
mis or Paraſtata ; II, the Corpus Pampiniforme, or the ſpermatic- 
Artery and Vein, between the external and internal Mem- 


branes of the Abdomen, thus burſt through the Ring of the 


er Muſcles; L, the Canal called vas differens; M M, 


art of the Inteſtinum Ilium, included in the internal Bag, 


but here taken out and laid on one Side, variouſiy conuolved. 
on ; Fro; 4. „Kade e © « 

Is a Knife contrived by Guillimeau, for dividing the Prepu- 
tium in a Phimoſis, and denudating the Glans, 


5 0 hs + my” * Fis. 2 1 15 n 1 . a 

ls an Inſtrument contrived by 55 Trew for tetracting the 

Preputium in a Phimoſis; A A, are two elaſtic Plates which 

aro cee or e ee Ai anni 94 
IG; A 


A kind of very thin Trocar, deſign'd for perforating the 
Glans of the Penis, eſpecially in Children and new born Infants, 


#3 Fro. 19s Hal $434 3 1 
- Repreſents the Braſs or Steel eech reeommended to 
be faſten'd between the Thighs for receiving the Urine in 
Caſes of Incontinency. It ſhould be large enough to hold 
about half a Pint. B, denotes the Mouth of the Veſſel to re- 
ceive the Penis; and CC, the Strings for tying it round the 
Body, 35355 
85 e n 472-24 
Is an Inſtrument made of two Iron Plates cover'd with 
Leather, A A, which is deſign'd+ to ſtop an involuntary Flux 
of Urine, by being applied to the Penis, and compreſſing the 
 Urethra. B, is the Hinge on. which the Plates move; 85 a 
Turn- ketch to open and ſhut the Inſtrument at Pleaſure. 
Ts nearly the ſame Inſtrument, only a little . ; the 
Difference conſiſting in having, graduated Ketch, C, where- 
dy it may be contr or enlarged at pleaſure, according to 


* 
1 


the dize of the Penis. The reſt is explained by the Letters in 


the preceding Figure. 

| FFF ene 795 

Repreſents another Inſtrument for the Incontinency of Urine 

taken from Nuck. A A, the Steel Girt or Belt to paſs round 

the Body : B, the Buckle, by which the Leather-part, C, 

is faſten d. D, the Screw, which preſſes a and raiſes the 
wi 


Plate E, whoſe Button, F, being defend th a Compreſs, 
is urged againſt the Urethra in the Perineum. 
Ws of os 1 

| Fi6; £ „ n av 2 | 
| Repreſents the Copper or Silyer Pipe called a Catheter, uſed 

principally in Women either in ſear ing for the Stone, or in 

procuring a Diſcharge in a Suppreſſion of Urine, 

Fre. 2, % 43 5. 


ious Sizes, to be applied for the 
ſame Purpoſes in Male Subjects, according to the Patient's dif- 
ferent Age and Size of AA, is the Handle of the 
concealed Silver Wire, by which it is to be drawn out of the 
Cannula, when that may be neceffary; B B, oblong Aper- 
tures on both Sides of the Extremities of the Inftruments which 
admit the Urine to be diſcharg'd; CC, the Handles of the 
IG. 6. 


Repreſents a flexible Silver Catheter, which is ſometimes 
very neceſſary to diſcharge the Urine, when another Catheter 
muſt be introduced ſeveral times fuccefhvely, which might oc- 


Are Silver Catheters of 


caſion an Inflammation of the Urethra, or it may be conve- 


left in the Bladder, when the P of the Urine is 
by a Stone. The Letters A, B, and C, de- 
note the ſame Things here as inthe preceding Figures.” 


DO e e greed Sat 1 
Exhibites another Silver Catheter without lateral Apertures, 
having only-one ing at its End, marked A, which is ſhut 

the Button B, which is in a manner the Extremity 


nien 


1 


: 


* included Wire: If the Handle of the Wire, C, be 
I 


inea ; H, the Epididy- 


preſs d, the Button comes out in the Manner repreſented by 
D. in the adjacent Figure, by which: means the ſuppreſs d 
Urine will enter by the Mouth of the Cutheter, and be diſ- 
charged through it. > . We Funn Me W992 
G31v! 44 F - Fi. 8. 1 N 3 

Is a large Knife, or Biſtory, which has been hitherto 


r 
moſtly uſed in the Operation of Lithotomy; and is by ſome 


termed Lithotomus. 


«4 4 =_—— 
Fig, 


Fo. 9 


Is the ſame Inſtrument, armed with a Piece of narrow 3 


nen wound round it, in ſuch a manner as not to leave above an 
Inch of the Edge uncovered, ſufficient to make the Inciſion. 


| | Fi6. 10. : 

Is the Hook which is fometimes neceſſary for extracting the 
Stone in the ſeveral Methods of Lichotomy; it being furniſh- 
ed with ſmall Teeth in its concave Part for more firmly hold- 


ing or retaining the Stone. 


Fis., 11. 
An Iron Inftrument, having a long narrow Spoon at one 
End; and, being round at the other, is alſo furniſhed with a 


round Button for performing the Office of a Probe and Director, 


which is often uſed with various Intentions for the Stone in the 
Bladder by the Lithotomiſts. A Sgt dt bro lag” 
no 44 , A N {nd 6 
Denote Steel and groov'd Catheters, which are commonly 
2 2 cutting for the Stone by the 9 major, that the 
nife- might be guided in the Groove. D D, repreſent their 
II n HF en 


FO. 16, 17. | 
Are two Stones of an unuſual Size, which Heiſter ſucceſs- 
fully cut out of a ſort of Hernia of the Urethra before theScrotum. 


TABLE XLIX. 


Fi. 1. 

Repr. the Manner in which a Boy ſhould be held in 
the; tion of cutting for the Stone, according to the Di- 
rection of Celſus and Tolet ; which is neither proper nor conve- 
nient. | 

Repreſent the enſiform Directors, often uſed in the Appa- 
ratus major, and in the lateral Operation. FIG. 2. is fur- 
niſhed with a ſmall oblong and obtuſe Beak A, and is generally 
denominated Male : The other, at Fig, 3. B. has a Groove, 
and is generally the Female Director. | 


| Fis. 4. 
The Concave or canulated DireQor, called by the French 
Goageret,. which is generally preferr'd to the two preceding. 
A, the Beak of the Inſtrument which is introduced by he 
Groove of the Catheter; B B, its crucial Handle; CC, the 
Channel or Groove throu 
then the Forceps into the | 


þ FR „„ wh 
A Pair of ſtrait Forceps for. extracting the Stone out of 
the Bladder, furniſhed with Teeth, of which Kind it may be 
neceſſary to have ſome larger. | 
. 1 | 4 

A crooked Pair of Forceps, to be uſed principally when the 
Stone lies towards the Side of the Bladder. | 


3 "Ta, FA 
Repreſents a Pair of large F Ray furniſhed with large and 
ſharp Teeth; of a pyramidal Figure, fitted for breaking large 
Stones within the Bladder : But the Inſtrument may be made 
as large again as the Figure, to exert the greater Force. 


Fis. 8. 2 
Repreſents an Inſtrument called a Dilatator, being deſigned 
to widen the Wound in Lithotomy, though it is now little 


_ uſed. The Beak A, like a Crane's Bill, is inſerted in the * 


Wound; and the two Arms, BB, being preſs'd together, 
the Beak of the Inſtrument opens by means of the Hinge 
marked Cc. | 
Shews a commodious Table, RE for performing the O- 
peration of Lithotomy, marked at each Corner with the Let- 
ters AA AA. The Letter B, denotes the Place on which the 
Patient is to be ſeated, being hollow, that the Corners may 
more commodiouſly. ſupport the Feet. C, the Prop for ſup- 
porting the Patient's Back; which for the greater Convenien- 
cy, is capable of being 1 or depreſſed. more or leſs, to 
raiſe the Patient higher or lower, as the Surgeon may ſee proper T, 
CA IG Rot Creed D. . 5 
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Lan n en Frec: nh * 
Repreſents the Urethra of a Male Subject, freed from che 
other Parts of the Penis, together with the Bladder, 
Gland, and Inteſtinum Rectum, all viewed on their leſt Side, 
and figured as much as poſſible to the Life, ſo as to exhibit the 
natural Diſpoſition of them as they a in a Lad 
fourteen. A, the Glans Penis; BCD E F, the Ure 
in its natural Curve Poſition; E, the Bulb of the Urethra; 
F, a Part of the Urethra, termed membranous; G, che 
v of the Bladder itſelf; H, its Bottom; I K L, the Neck 
or Entrance of the Bladder, inveſted with the proſtate Gland, 
and deprived of its muſcular Fibres, which compoſe the Sphin- 
Aer. of the Bladder, to render it the more conſpicuous” I, is 
the Beginning or Apex of the Gland; K, the Body of it; 
LW 1 or Margin next the Bladder; M N, de- 
note the lower Part of the Bladder next the Inteſtinum Rec- 
tum, in which is formed the left Cavity, which often makes 
as it were a kind of Depreſſure in the Rectum, in which Stones 
are lodg d; NO P, denote the back Part of the Bladder, Which 
lies next the Os ſacrum, and Cavity of the Abdomen, being 
covered with the-Peritonzum ;_ QR, is the anterior Part of 
the Bladder in our ere Poſition, but the uppermoſt when we 
lie ſupine : It is this Part which is divided in the high Operation, 
being not inveſted with the internal Membrane of the Peritonz- 


i « 4 
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85 $* 


um, but is free and ſeparated from the Cavity of 1 ' 


as may be plainly perceived by inflating or injecting ſome L. 
into the Bladder of a dead Subject ; but concerning this we 
ſhall be more particular in our Explanation of the ſucceeding 
Table. 88, repreſent the Inteſtinum Rectum connected to 
the Bladder; T, the Sphincter Ani, or Muſcle deſtined to 
cloſe the Mouth of the Rectum; V, is part of the left ſe- 
minal Veſicle; X X, the Interſtice between the Inteſtinum 
Rectum, Bulb of the Urethra, and Neck of the Bladder, 
filled partly with the Membrana Adipoſa, and partly compoſed 
of muſcular Fibres detached from the SphinQer and elevating 
Muſcles of the Anus. | 

| FIC. 2. LEY 

Repreſents the Poſition of the Bladder and Urethra in W 

men, as they are ſeen on the left Side, together with theit 
Connection to the Uterus and Vagina, taken from Alghiff, 
A, denotes the Bladder; B B, its Sphincter Muſcle, including 
the Urethra, marked C C ; D, the external Orifice of the Ure- 
thra opening into the Vagina; E, the Clitoris and its Preputium; 
F F, the Nymphæ; G G, the Labia Pudendi; H, the ex- 
ternal Orifice of the Uterus called the Os Vaginæ; II, the 
Body of the Vagina; K, the Uterus itſelf; L, the internal 
Orifice of the 
Vagina. 


„ e. 2. | 
Shews the Manner in which the Catheter is to be introduced 
into the Urethra: A, denotes the Surgeon's left Hand ele- 
vating the Penis; B, his right Hand introducing the Catheter 
into the Vagina, ſo that the convex Part of the Catheter 
looks towards the Abdomen. 


3 TI 
Denotes the Poſition into which the Catheter is to be 
turned in the Urethra: When it has reached the Bulb, 
marked E, in Fig. 1. it is to be then inverted, ſo that the 
concave Part of the Inſtrument may be turned towards the 
Abdomen; and the Extremity of it marked B, g in- 
ſinuated through the Neck of the Bladder into its Cavity. 
C, denotes the Handle of the Catheter, by which it is to be 
guided by the right Hand. Z 


4 Fis, K N 
Exhibits the ancient Method of Lithotomy uſed by Celſus, 
performed by introducing the two Fore-fingers into the Anus, 
whereby the Stone and Neck of the Bladder are thruſt outward 
in the Perinæum, and the Inciſion, B B, is there made upon 
the Stone in the moſt prominent Part of the Perinæum, 


Fis. 6. 1 
Shews the Method of extracting the Stone marked A, by 


the Hook B, when it flicks in the Wound fo as not to be ex- 


tracted from the Bladder by the Fingers alone. 


1s a Braſs Inſtrument of Mariners, adapted to extract Stones 
out of the Urethra. A, that Part of the Inſtrument, which 
is to be inlinuated into the Urethra behind the Stone, and by 


omb ſeen through a lateral Slit made in the 


Fol. II and III. 


means of which the Stone" may be laid hold of and cautiou! 
ti tot ava 


3 <*; 
d Fd. 8. 


Repreſents an anterior View of the Rladder taken out of a 
Boy. A A, denote the Noche of the Bladder and Beginning 
of the Urethra; B B, the Body of the! Bladder; C, ity 
Bottom, with the adjacent Parts of the Urachus; DD, the 
W the Urethra; E E, the ſeminal 

eſſels, in part viſible on each Side, which in Adults are more 


are yet — the Blafders of Infants and Children ; the 
der in Adults is therefore ſomewhat different 


rethra, as in this Figure; but in Adults the Apex of the Pear 


is upwards, the Bladder being broadeſt downward; as may be 
8 rn 
| N. ad. te 4:44 | (Ix 1 
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Fic. 9. 


; 
3 
3 
be 
3 
A 
4 
4 
FT 


the Poſture of the "Patient; and B. 
Surgeon with the Catheter in his left Hand; and the Inci- 
ight 3 C C two of the Aſfiſtants, who 

of the Table, to ſecure'the Patient's 


from riſing or 
moving, 8 the Scrotum, and 
extends the Skin of the Perinæum; E E, a Cuſhion placed under 
the Patient's Buttocks ; F, aVeſlel placed beneath the Patient to 
receive the Blood, and perhaps the Fæces, diſcharged in the 
Operation; G, denotes the Part of the Perinzzum in which 
the Inciſion is to be made; H, the Caſe for containing the 
Inſtruments, to be faſtened about the Waiſt of the Operator z 
this 13 repreſented by itſelf in Tab. 51, Fig. 6. 


FI e, 16 2 7 
Exhihits one of the Nooſes with which Raw uſed 
to faſten the Patient's Hands and together; A, the Loop 
for containing the Wriſt; BB, its two looſe Ends to be 


TABLE LL. 


Are taken from Mr. Cheſelden's Treatife of the tigh Opera- 
ration, in order to the Poſition and State of the Bladder when 
diſtended with Liquor, preparatory ts the Operation. Theſe 
Figures liave been already ſufficiently explained under the Ar- 

le L1THOTOMIA. a | ; 


Fic. 4 | 
| Repreſents the Abdomen opened, the Bladder being but 
lightly diſtended, either by the Urine or any other Liquid, 
to ſhew how ſmall a Space is remaining between the O/a pubis 
and Bottom of the Bladder covered with the Peritonæum AAA, 
being the Part where the Incifion is to be made in the Blad- 
der, BB, This Figure has been alſo explained under the Ar- 
ticle LITHOTOMIA. 
Fis, 


Is alſo taken from Mr. Chef top, and denotes the Pipe or 
Tube by which the Liquor is conveyed into the” Bladder, in 
order to diſtend it for the Operation. A A, is a Silver and 
inflexible Catheter which is to be paſſed through the Urethra 
into the Bladder; B, the Aperture in each Side, by which 
the injected Liquor enters the Bladder ; | C, a Braſs-Pipe 
which is to be adapted to a ſizeable Syringe. DDD, a 


flexible Pipe made of Leather, or of the Ureter of an Ox which 


joins the Braſs Pipe and the Catheter ; and thus the Injection 
will be more eaſily performed than if the whole was an in- 
flexible Tube, as was uſed by Raft. E, the Part of the 
flexible Tube which is tied with a' Thread to the Catheter, 
where there is alſo a tranſverſe” Handle, which ferves to hold 
the Catheter ſteady, that it may not hurt the Patient during 
the Injection. t *. 
72 IG. : 


55 
Lithotomiſts, diſpoſed in theit proper Order. Thi 1 by 


An ExeLication. of the Tanbes in Vol. II. and III. 


faſtened round the Lithotomiſt in the Manner a 
Fig. 9. Tab. 50, and was always uſed by Raw, as being 
more ready and expeditious, than to truſt to an Aſſiſtant, ho 
may chance to be attending ſomething elſe. A A A A, the 
Caſe itſelf; B B, the 2 diſpoſed in their proper 
Order; CC, the Side or Cover of the Caſe ; which may be 


faſtened with the Buttons marked D D, that fo the Inſtruments 


may be concealed from the Patient's Sight, to prevent him be- 


ing intimidated; E E, the Strings by which the whole is 
faſtened round the Waiſt of the Lithotomiſt. 6h) 934. 
54 >="T & BÞS ir: | 
Fi. 1. 


Repreſents a lateral View of Ratu's groov'd Catheter, as it 
is delineated in its true Figure and Thickneſs by Albinus. But 
Heiſter obſerves, that, in 1706 and 1707, while he was Kaw's 
Pupil, he uſed 'a- common d Catheter, like that repre- 
ſented in Tab. 48. only it was a little thicker than thoſe com- 
monly uſed. A, denotes a lateral View of its Handle; B, the 
Part which he aſſerts to be more crooked than the common ones; 
tho” it ſeems to be leſs crooked than thoſe which have been fi- 
ed for the Apparatus major, by Tolet, Alghifi, Garengeot, 
Dran, Hei/ler, and others. C,. denotes the Beak 
the Catheter, which is longer and ſtraiter than the com- 
mon, e | 
2 2 es F16.2. 255 
Exhibits an oblique View of the Handle of this Catheter, which 
may as well be made in the Form of a Heart, like that in Tab. 
48. or elſe flat and ſolid, as that of Mr. Cheſelden in Fig. 6. 
of this Table, or with a Ring like that of M. Le Dran in 
Hg. 17. of this Table. F , 
| FI. 3. 


Repreſents the Beak or Groove of Raw's Catheter, in which 
may be ſeen its thin, but ſmooth and obtuſe Sides, marked à a, 
between which is the large Groove marked 55; C, is the 
Termination of the Groove in a ſmooth and obtuſe Point. 


n FF 4. 3 

Is a tranſverſe Section of the groov'd Part of this Catheter, 

to ſhew its Form and Depth, that the Knife may not eaſily lip 
out of it. | wo males 


| Fi £4. *- 

Exhibits the grooved Catheter of Cheſelden, which is more 
ſlender and leſs crooked than that of Raw, and the common 
Sort; aa, denotes the Edge of its Handle in the Shape of a 
Heart; 5b, the Body of it in a rectilinear Form; cc, the 
Curve and grooved Part; d, the Beak of the Inſtrument, which 
has little or no Incurvation. | 


| Fre. 6. 
Repreſents the flat Side of the Handle of this Catheter a, 
with Pare of its Groove, cc, aud its whole Body, 6 6, | 
| F d. 7. 

Denotes the ſtrait Beak of the Groove in Cheſelden's Cathe- 
ter, whoſe Sides, marked à a, are ſmooth and obtuſe like 
Raw's ; but its End, 6, is left open, and not made obtuſe or 
cloſed as in the other Catheters. But I am not ſenſible of any 
Advantage that attends this particular Make, nor does its 
Author mention any, | | 


* 


| (OR; | F1s. 8. | 
Is the Inciſion-Knife of Mr. Cheſelden, which he uſes in 
cutting for the Stone, whoſe Blade is fixed to the Handle, a a, 
and its Point directly in the Middle. 1 a 


FT O. 
Shews the concave Part of Mr. 
having its Handle, A A, inclined to the left Side, for the 
commodious Introduction of the Forceps through it into the 
Bladder; C, the Extremity of its Beak terminating in a flat 
Point, ſhewn ſide-ways in Fig. 10. and in Fig. 11. its Handle 
is repreſented ſeparate. | 


2 1 q F is. 12. | 
Is the common ſinall Forceps of Cheſelden, moſt tly 
uſed by him in extracting the Stone; but for large Stones, 


Douglaſs repreſents a Pair Inches longer. A A, the 
Handles, ſhaped like Hooks, which are commonly in others in 
the Form of Rings; and in the Forceps one Handle is 
repreſented annular, and the other like a Hook. B B, are the 
two Ends of the Forceps made ſo as not to ſhut quite cloſe, leſt 
bovis hae Stone they ſhould lay hold on and hurt the 

6 e ; 


0 * 


M 


of convex Part; 


9. 1 
Cheſelden's Director, BB, 


of the Urethra; C, the 
tom of the Bladder. * 4 


8 F1s. 13. 2 : 
Repreſents the internal Surface of one of the Jaws of theſe 

Forceps, which is concave, and furniſhed with many ſmall 

Teeth 1 towards the Handle, that it may 


M9, ' 4 
ane wot 1 FF 1 
-. Gives a lateral View of a Needle, uſed by Ghe/elden in taking 
up an Artery that may be divided in the a Ine 
e e e FI O. 15. VE | | 
a, Repreſents the convex and Point of the ſame 
Needle towards the Point; 6, its or internal Part, 
which is ſmooth. B n 35 | 
- 0 8. 16. 5 ak E 
The Biſtory or Inciſion-Kniſe of Le Dran; A, its Point; 


the Lines BB, ſhew how far the Edges extend; C 
the two Sides, of the Handle. Made groupe ras 


5 , 175 ini 4 F. ami; 

Is a new Catheter of Le Dran, hich he uſes for the lateral 
Operation inſtead of Raw's; 4a, its Handle; @ 5, its Body; 
bbb, its Concave or crooked Part; cc c, the Groove in its 
d, its obtuſe Point; the Lines, ee, denote 
the Length of the Fiſſure in its Groove, 0 


F 16. 18. 0 | 
Is the Incifion-Knife recommended by Garengeot in the lateral 


TABLE LIII. 


| VVV | | 

. Repreſents a human Bladder taken from a Male Subject, in 
the anterior Part of which may be ſeen various empty Tu- 
bercles, or Cells, which are diſtended by inflating the Bladder, 
in which Cells the Stone lies ſometimes concealed. AAAAA, 
ſhew the pyramidal Figure of the Bladder; B, denotes the 
proſtateGland inveſting the Neck of the Bladder, which is 
tied with a Thread near the Urethra; C, is the preternatural 
Cavity formed on the right and poſterior Side of the Bladder ; 
D, repreſents a leſs Cavity of the ſame kind; E, ſhews a like 
Cavity on the left Side, another of which is at the Bottom of 
the Bladder, marked F; a a a, are the Blood-Veſſels which 
are diſtributed on the Bladder. 1 


Fre. 2. | 
View of the ſame Bladder, being ex- 


R favs poſterior 


plicable by the ſame Letters; to which add, G GGG, Cells 


which are ſtill ſmaller, and not to 
Part. g 


2 Fic. 3. 

Exhibits the Trocar of Dota its Silver Canula, which 
differs from the common, in its-having three Apertures at the 
End of the Canula, two of which are viſible at AA, the other 
being in the back Part; through theſe Apertures the Urine 

es into the Pipe; B, the triangular Paine ;:C:©, the 

late of the Canula perforated with two Openings. D, the 
Handle of the Inftrument. 


be diſcerned on its anterior 


Fis. 4. 


- Repreſents the Canula of the Trocar alone, in which A A, 


denote the Apertures at the End of the Canula in the preceed- 


ing Figure; BB, repreſent ' other correſponding Apertures 


through which the Urine flows, after it has entered by thoſe at 


AA; theſe 


rene do not appear in Fig. 3. being obſcured 
by the Plate C C. | | 


Fic. 5. 

Exhibits the Perforator out of its Canula. D D, the Part of 
its Body immediately below the Point, which is made cylin- 
drical to fit the Canula; but the Part between D D, and its 
Handle E E, is triangular, and made a little concave on each 
Side, ſo as to give a Paſſage to the Urine; F, its Handle. 

: F 18. 6. e 

Repreſents a Stone of an uncommon Size and Figure, which 
Heifter extracted without much Difficulty by the high Opera- 
tion; it weighed near four Ounces; and its Repreſentation 
was given by. that Author, for the Conviction of thoſe who 
deny that large Stones can be extracted by the high Operation. 
A A, the Baſis of the Stone, which lay near the Neck of the 
Bladder ; B, a ſmall Eminence of it which lay near the Neck 
r Part which lay next the Bot- | 
» 8 ** 1 4 4&4 6 þ | "oy 3 
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75 3 the | Catheter, which is ſtrait and hollow 
for Women, being of a gg Make, different from that 
repreſented in Tab, 48. Fig. 1. A A, are two Rings near its 


Handle; B. an Aperture in its Side near that Extremity, 


which is to be paſſed into the Bladder, oppoſite to which there 
is another ſimilar Opening; CCC, a Groove in the convex 
Part of the Catheter, ſerving for various Uſes, and particular- 


ly for directing the Male Conductor into the Bladder, 'and for | 


guiding the Knife when the Neck of theBladder is to be divided, 
as in grooved Catheters. | | 

205 4 FIG. I. $a 

- Shews the Method of examining the State of the Os Uteri 
with one or two of the Fingers, to diſcern whether it be in an 
oblique or ſtrait Direction, or whether it be dilated or con- 
tracted ; whence the Operator may form a Judgment concern- 
ing the Delivery, whether it will come naturally, or preter- 
naturally, eaſily, or difficultly, ſpeedily, or after a conſider- 
able Time. A, denotes the Uterus; B B, the Vagina laid 
open; C C, the internal Orifice of the Uterus as yet con- 
tracted, but in its right Situation; D, repreſents the Man- 
ner of examining the Mouth of the Uterus with one or more 
of the Fingers, which, if obliquely fituated, either forwards 


toward the Os Pubis, backwards on the Os Sacrum, or towards 
either Side, denotes a difficult Delivery. 


Fr. 2. | 

Repreſents the natural Poſture of the Child in the Birth, 
with its Head protruding into the Os Uteri, under the Arch of 
the Offa Pubis. A, the Infant; BB, the Uterus laid open 
that the moſt uſual Situation of the Fcetus in a natural Birth 
may be viewed; CC, the Offa Pubis; DD, the Ofa 
Iſchii; E E, the Offa llei; F, the Umbilical Cord; G, the 
Secundines adhering to the Uterus. | 


Fig. 3. 


| An Infant preſenting with its Feet foremoſt. 


FIG. 4. |; 
© Shews the Buttocks offering firſt, the Method of applying 
the Fingers to extract them and promote the Birth. 


FIG. 5. 
Repreſents the Fcetus in a tranſverſe Poſition, with its Back 
towards the Mouth of the Uterus; with the Hand of the Sur- 
eon endeavouring to find the Feet by turning the Infant in the 
terus, | * 
Fis. 6. 
Exhibits the Manner of apprehending the Infant's Feet, turn- 


ing and extracting them. 


Fi6. 7. 
Shews a Fcetus alſo in a tranſverſe Poſition, with its Bell 
towards the Os Uteri and Vagina; in which Poſture the Na- 


vel-ſtring frequently protrudes to the great Danger of the Child's 


Life. 


| Fis. 8. 
Repreſents the Head obſtructed by the left Side of the Bones 
of the Pelvis, and the Neck being violently contorted, by the 


ContraQion of the Uterus, the Birth is thus rendered extreme - 


ly difficult, and ſometimes impracticable. | 


Fre. 9. | 
Shews the Infant's Head inclined towards the right Side of 
the Pelvis, and how it may be brought by the Hand to a direct 
Situation, immediately after the Diſcharge of the Waters, 


| Fis. 10. 

Is a Feetus preſenting the Elbow or Shoulder to the Mouth 
of the Uterus, and the Method of introducing the Hand and 
Arm as far as the Elbow, for finding the Feet in this and other 
preternatural Poſtures, by which the Child ſhould be turned and 
extracted, as ſhewn in Fig. 6. : 


. F 16. AI, 
Shews the Method when the Arm of the Infant is protruded, 
ee WIRE FR, and extract the 
tus. 5 


„ Fic. 12. 
Repreſents the Infant with one Foot protruded, and the Me- 
thod of ſearching for and extracting the other. - oi 


* 


Yoo, tt. * 
a r 


— the Manger 


large obtuſe poin 


An ExPLICaTION of the TABEESs is Pol. II. and III. 

. | tz. a Ff. 13. +] wor eee rte! 
from. the 
iately follow" the Child. 
The Navel-ftring, A A, is held by the leſt Hand, B. while - 


of ſeparating the 


Uterus. when they do not 


th , 2 5 * 3 „ e is) 3h ; F * 
„ e 9 n 


micircular Piece cut out of the Middle, that the Os C 


may be free, and yield to the Egreſs of the Fetus; D D, che 


Handles of the Chair, which are graſped Wy Facet in each 
Is another Chair for the ſame Uſe, with a flexible Back, 
that if the Birth ſhould be preternatural, it may be let down, 


and the Patient inclined on it, as if upon a Bed, to facilitate 


the Delivery ; but, in defe& of this Chair, a common Bed or 
Table may ſuffice. e 3 


Fo. 16. 

Gives an Idea of the broad Steel Hook uſed by Palfyn for ex- 
tracting a live Infant without Injury, when its Head obſtinate- 
n in as the 

igure. It is neceſlary to be ſupplied with two of — that 
one may be applied to each Side of the Head. 


| Fro rr 
Repreſent lateral Views of the Hooks generally uſed 


their Backs. 


\ Heifter, in extracting a Fœtus; A A, their Pointe; BB, 


| - + 4-2 3 = 
The Handle of theſe Hooks LY Notches, aaa 40, in 
that Part which correſponds to the Back of the Inſtrument, 
that, by feeling with the Thumb, the Operator can know 
how the Point is directed toward the Fœtus, without hurti 
the Uterus. And in the Groove, & ö, a String may be faſte 
by which the Extraction may be alſo forwarded by an Aſſiſtant. 


Fig. 20. 5 | 
Repreſents a View of the anterior Part of the Hook ſepa» 
* gn? 


Exbibits a double prong'd Hook, which may be ſometimes 
uſed for the ſame Purpoſe. 


TABLE LV. 


| Fis. 1. 
Repreſents the Uterus, with a Mole adhering to it. A, is 
a Mole, ſuch as 2 happily extirpated, with a Pair of 
Forceps, in a Lady of Quality. 


Fig, 2, | | 
Exhibits a Prolapſus Uteri without Inverſion, A A, the 
Pudenda; B, the Uterus appearing externally; C, the in- 
ternal Orifice of the Uterus, which here appears on the Out- 
ſide of the Pudenda. fe Wt, 
| Fis. 3. ET 
She vs a Prolapſus Uteri, which is at the ame time invert- 
ed. AA, the Pudenda; B, the inverted Uterus protruded, 
without any Amon of its internal Orifice ſhewn by C, in 


the preceding Figure; C, the lower Part of this inverted 
Flo. & - | 

Repreſents a iar kind of Prolapſus Uteri, as it was firſt 

denominated ; it was in reality no more than a falling 


down of the Vagina, according to the Obſervation of Midman- 
nus, in Ephem, Nati Curics, Cent. 8. Obſ. 98. where the 


Hiſtory of the Caſe is more fully delivered, and the Figure of 


the Parts ted as large as the Life. A A, the Labia 


whole interior Coat of the Vagina, which is prolapſed and 
changed into a Tumor. E, W Orifice 
of the Vagina; F, its Baſis or broader Part, with a Mouth 
3 internal Oriſice of the Uterus; this derives 
its Oriein 

+F 


rs e Py 6: .. ere 
Repreſents a Chair frequently uſed in delivering Women. 
A A, its Back; BB, the Sides; C, the Seat, having a ſe- ' 


. 
— LOSS 1 


from the Receſs of the Coat of the Vagina from the 


At EXPLICATION of the T 4B1.gs in Yol, II. and III. 


internal Mouth of the Uterus, which it naturally covered; 
G H, the Uterus itſelf ſeated in the Pelvis. We have omitted 
here the Tubes, Ovaria and Ligaments, as not neceſſary for 
. ol bo qa blotbnt 7 fn ER = 
oe — £95 03 1:6 Gen f | 
6 25 n BS | L $ Fis, CLI 2 7251 ; | 
Is taken from the chirurgical Obſervations of 
ſhew a Prolapſus of the Vagina and Uterus together. A, the 
Uterus; B, its Neck; C, its N ey Ia My the 
Pudenda; E E, the Vagina laid open; F, the Root of the 
. Tymor appearing without * reſembling a Prolapſus 
Uteri; G, the Ligature with which the Root of the Tumor 
was compteſſed during its Removal. woo 


airy F10. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. * +5... 

Repreſents various ſorts of Peſlaries. Fig. 6. is round like a 
Ring, to which are faſtened Strings for extracting it out of the 
Vagina. That at Fig. 7. is of; an} elliptic or oval Figure; 
Fig, 8. is quadrangular; Fig. 9. triangular; they are made 
of Cork, or Wood wax'd over, or. elſe of Silver or Gold 
made hollow. Fig. 10. is ſolid like an Egg, but leſs conveni- 
ent than the former. ad 


FIG. II. 

Is an elaſtic Peſſary of Iron Wire, turned into a conical 
Form, as deſcribed by Goelicte. ' This has alſo a String faſten- 
ed to it; but if there was another fixed to the oppoſite Side, it 
might be drawn out ſo much the more eaſily. | 


FIG. 12. 

Repreſents the Machine uſed in Germany and Helland, for 
wjecting Clyſters, AA, is the Bladder for containing the Li- 
vor, which, ſor Adults, is about two or three times larger 
than the Figure, and holds about a Pint or more. B B, the 
Pipe of Bone or Ivory to tranſmit the Liquor into the Inteſtines; 
C C, the ſuperior Ligature which ſhould be untied after the 
Pipe is introducgd into the Patient's Anus; D D, the infe- 
rior Ligatute, by which the Bladder is cloſed, and the Liquor 

prevented from running out. 


ef . 1 ; | 
. Repreſents a Machine for impelling the Smoak of Tobacco 
into the Anus and Inteſtines; A, is the Braſs Bowl or Capſu- 
li, which contains the burning Tobacco; B, the Ivory Pipe 
which is to be introduced into the Anus; C, the Pipe, which 
being in a Perſon's Mouth when the Tobacco is on fire, the 
Smoak E, is thereby blown through the flexible leathern Pipe 
DD, into the Patient's Bowels, 


Fo. 14. 

Denotes a Braſs Pipe for conveying Fumes or Vapours into 
the Vagina. A, is the upper Part full of ſmall Holes, which 
muſt be inſerted in the Vagina; B, the lower Part, open, 
tor receiving the Pipe of the Funnel. | 


FIC. 15. 

Is a Speculum Ani, or 1 ſor dilating the Anus or 
Vagina, in order for inſpecting theſe Parts when diſeaſed. 
A A, and B B, repreſent the 8 Fa Beak ſhaped like a Cone, 
conſiſting of two Sides or Canals, AA, and BB, which being 
| ſhut, a little warmed and lubricated with Oil, are to be 

coy paſſed into the Anus or Vagina, When the Handles C, 
and 


E, is the Hinge in manner of a Ginglymus. 


TABLE LVI. 


middle of which the 


= 


| = Fic. 1. 

. Exhibits the two kinds of Fiſtulas in the Anus. AA, is 
part of the Inteſtinum Rectum; B, the Sphincter Ani; CC, 
a perfect or complete Fiſtula of the Anus, terminating with 
one Aperture externally, and the other in the Inteſtine; DD, 
à flexible Probe or Silver Wire paſſed through the two Orifices 
of the Fiſtula, and bent fo as to come through the Anus, E; 
the two Sides of the Wire intercepting the fleſhy Parts to be 
divided, are drawn gently outward, for the more ſafe and con- 
venient Performance of the Inciſion. F, repreſents an imper- 
fe& or incomplete Fiſtula, having only the Orifice G, open- 
ing into the Inteſtine; HH, denote the two Extremities or 
Heads of the Silver Wire. | 


log Lol | Fig. 2. | 6 
- Repreſents an Inſtrument like a large Needle from Garengeer, 
made of flexible Silver, having an Eye marked A, for the 
Ti aaſmiſſion of a Thread, when the Intention is to uſe a Li- 

ture in cutting the Fiſtula after the Manner of the Antients ; 
4 may alſo ſerve to convey a Slip of Linen through a Wound 


, are preſſed together, the two Sides of the Beak gra- 
dually widen, and dilate the Anus or Vagina, for Inſpection ; 


or Ulcer in the Manner of a Seton; B, the Point of the 
Inſtrument, which is to perforate the Inteſtine in an incomplete 
Fiſtula, and, then to be bent and brought out through the Anus; 
it has a Groove runnin through its whole Length by which it 


map ſerve to guide the Knife inſtead of a Director. 
on ons ot 


pts ae F16. 3. err Fe ge 
a kind of Syringotomus taken in part from Garengtot. 
AAA,, denotes the concave and ſharp-edged Part for cutting; 
BBB, the convex Back which is obtuſe; CD, the Silver 
Wire or probe End which is flexible, and beginning at the 
Letter C, terminates at the Point D; the Part marked E E, 
being bent in Form of a Hook, ſerves as a Handle to facilitate 
the cutting of a Fiſtula when it is very hard or callous. F, de- 
notes where the Inſtrument terminated, as made according to 


Heifter's Directions, without the Part DF; by which means 
he found it more commodiouſly perform its Oi 


A ce, than if it 
were of the whole Length here repreſented, © + 


| Fi. 4, 5, 6, and 7. * ib ' 

Repreſent ſeveral common Syringotomi of the Antients, of 
different Sizes or Curvatures, and furniſhed either with obtuſe 
or ſharp Points, according to the different Circumſtances of 
Fiſtulas; in which A B, denotes the cutting Part; C, the probe 
End; D, the convex and obtuſe Bac. E 


ET 1 fy 35 

Is a Kniſe or Syringotomus, firſt publiſhed by Baſſiur. AAA, 

denote the Edge of this faiciform Knife; B B, the flex- 

_ probe End made of Silver; C, its Point; DD, its 
andle, 5 


| FIG. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13. | 

Repreſent Inſtruments recommended to Heiſter by Rungius 
a Surgeon in Bremen in curing theſe Fiſtulas; eſpeciaily Fig. 9. 
which is a ſort of grooved Probe or Director, furniſhed with a 
peculiar Handle; A B, its grooved Probe or Director; CD, 
the Handle; E, the Part where the Probe is bent in a pecu- 
liar Manner, aceording to. the Uſe for which it is deſigned. 
Fig. 10. gives a direct View of the Groove in the Director, 
as the former gave an oblique one. Fig. 11. A B, is a large 
Canal to be paſled into the Anus, for the Reception of the 
Edge and Point of the Knife, Fig. 13. in cutting Fiſtulas, 
that it may not injure the adjacent Parts; CB, its Handle 
inclined to the oppoſite Side. Fig. 12. gives a direct View of 
the Cavity of this Canal, that its Width may be the better per- 
ceived, Fig. 13. is a long and narrow Knife, which, in cutting 
for a Fiſtula, is conducted through the Groove of the DireQor, 
Fig. 9. into the Cavity of the Canal, Fig, 11. 


Fis. 14. 

Is a flexible Silver Probe or Wire, ſo inflected that the bent 
Part A, may be introduced through the Inteſtine into the in- 
ternal Orifice of the Fiſtula, F, for the more convenient and 
certain Inciſion of it. | 


TABLE LVIL 


. 
Repreſents Mectreen's Method of removing Ganglia, by 
beating with the Fiſt on the Tumor, A. 


| . | | | 

AA, Shews a ſmall, flender, ſtrait Needle, with a flat 
Point, for the Suture of Tendons of the Hand; BB, a 
ſtrong but ſlender waxed double Thread, with a Knot, C, at 
the End; with a ſquare Bit of Leather, D, through the 

Needle and Thread are paſſed up to the 

Knot. ; 
Fa. 3. 

A, and B, exhibit two Pieces of Leather, perforated in the 
Middle, uſed in making the Suture of the Tendon of Achilles, 
as at Fig. 7. EF. | : 


. "Fe. 4. 

Repreſents three different Methods of performing the Sutures 
of Tendons; a a, à a, à a, ſhew the Places where the exterior 
Tendons of the Fingers are divided in the Back of the Hand ; 
A, the Manner of fixing the Knot of the double Thread on a 
ſquare Piece of Leather on the ſuperior Part of the Tendon ; 
B, ſhews the Method of tying the double Thread with a lip 
Knot upon a ſmall round Compreſs in the other inferior Part 
of the Tendon. C, ſhews the Knot of the double Thread in- 


- tercepted upon the End of the Tendon by a round Compreſs. 


inſtead of a ſquare Piece of Leather, the other Ends of the 
Thread D, being faſtened with a Slip-knot, on a like Com- 
preſs as before. E, denotes the Method of Suture my by 

2 F uck, 


— 


An ExPLicATIo of the TaBLEs in Pol. II an III 


Nuck, in which the upper End of the Tendon is perforated in 


two diſtin&t Places, 65, with two ſmall Needles and one 
Thread, the Loop-end of the Thread being intercepted by a 
Bit of Leather, or round Compreſs, E, after which the other 
End of the Tendon is perforated on its Infide in two Places by 
the ſame Needles, and the Ends of the Thread tied upon a 
 Comprels or Bit of Leather. 

;: 


Fis: 5. 

Repreſents a Splint, made of thin Wood or the ſtiffeſt Paſt- 
board, uſed in a Suture of the Tendons of the Back. of the 
Hand, which, being applied to the Palm of the Hand, keeps the 
Fingers properly extended, ' 


F1s. 6. 

Is the ſmall crooked Needle of Garengeot, for making the 
Sutures of Tendons, which is preferr'd by the Moderns to the 
{trait Needle, becauſe it can be better held, and more eaſily 
tranſmitted through the Tendon ; but it has no ſharp or cut- 
ting Edges at 8 like the common crooked Needles, 
Tab. 22. leſt it ſhould wound the tranſverſe Fibres of the Ten- 
don. Garengezt thinks there may be a ſharp Edge in its con- 
cave Part, A, but Heifter prefers it on the Convexity, B. 
The Eye of this Needle is not made ſideways, as is common, 
but anſwering to its Concavity and Convexity, for the more 
eaſy Tranſmiſſion of the Thread. This ſmall Needle is for 
the leſſer Lendons, as thoſe of the Hand; but for the larger, 


as the Tendo Achillis, the Needle muſt be proportionably ſtrong- 
er, as at Fig. 9. | | | 


FIG. 7. | 
Shews the Method of kc hs Tendo Achillis by Suture, 


as taken from Kiſneri Diſſertatis de Tendinum Lefionibuss A, 
the Bottom of the Calf of the Leg; B, the Heel into which 
this Tendon is inſerted or fixed; C, the Wound or Diviſion 
of the Tendon; D, the Knot of a ſtrong double Thread, with 
a Piece of Leather, E, under it; F, the ſame Thread faſten- 
ed with the Slip-knot, G G, upon another ſquare Piece of 
Leather. But the generality of Surgeons chuſe to perforate the 


upper Part of the Tendon firſt, and to make the Slip-knot upon 
its lower End, 


Fis. 8. 


A exhibits a large, ſtrong and ſtrait Needle with a flat Point, 


recommended by ſome for the Suture of the Tendo Achillis, and 
the Tendon of the Extenſores Tibiæ; B B, the double waxed 
Thread armed with the Knot, C, at its Extremity. 


FIG. 9. 
Is a large crooked Needle, ſhaped like that at Fig. 6. for the 
Suture of the Tendo Achillis, | 


FIG. 10. 

Shews Cowper's Method of performing the Suture of the 
Tendon of Achilles with two Needles. A, B, the two Ends 
of the divided Tendons; C, D, two ſtrait Needles - with 
Threads, by which the Tendon is again united; @ 5, the In- 


ciſion of the Integuments, for the eaſier Acceſs to both Ends 


of the Tendon, | 


| FIG. 11. 

Is a kind of Stocking made of Leather or coarſe Linnen, to 
be faſten'd tight about the naked Leg, by the Lace B, to be 
conſtantly wore for Varices and œdematous Swellings of the 
Legs, eſpecially when recent. | 

| F 16, 12. : 

Repreſents a Pair of ſtrong Sciſſars for extirpating Part of the 
Nail of the great Toe, when it runs into the Fleſh ; it has one 
obtuſe Point A, to reſt eaſy upon the Fleſh; BB, its two 
Handles, by the Compreſſion of which the Sciſſars cut, and 
they are again opened by the Spring C. 


- Fic. 13. 

Is a Pair of Nail-Sciſſats deſeoibed and recommended by 
Garengeet for the ſame Purpoſe. The cutting Parts, A A, ate 
concave and ſharp-pointed ; and its two Handles, B B, are 
cloſed by Compreſſion and opened by the Spring C. 


Fi6. 14+ 
Exhibits the Boot of Part open, for Children who are either 
Vari, having their Feet inflected inward, or Valgi, having 
their Feet turned outward. | 
| Fido. 15. 
Shews the ſame ſhut by three ſmall Hooks, 


Fis. 16. 

- Another Machine for reducing diſtorted to their natural 

igure, propoſed by Hildanus in Cent. 6. Obſ. 89, and go. 
A A, the two Sides, made of ſtiff Leather, or Plates of | 
Iron or Braſs, according to the Strength of the Child, which 
muſt be exactly fitted to his Leg; BB, is a Piece of ſoft and 
flexible Leather, by which the two Sides are connected; 
CC, the two Ligatures on each Side, by which the Machine 
is faſtened tight about the crooked Leg, 


F16. 17. 
Repreſents the preceding Inſtrument faſtened upon the Leg, 
which is explained by the ſame Letters ; but only the Innerlide 
of the Inſtrument can be here viewed, 


TAB. LVIII, and LIX. See FasciA. 


TABLE LX. 
HS EIG. 1. 

A convenient Forceps made uſe of in the Operation to 
take out the circular Piece of Bune, of the Tr when 
it does not ſtick to the Saw; the Contrivance by which 
they readily lay hold of it, is to make the Extremities that are 
to graſp it, with an Arch of the ſame Circle as the Saw is. Upon 
one of the Handles there is adeed a little Elevation to lift up any 
ſmall Splinter, but it is not of much Uſe. 

The inder of this Plate is explained in the Tal lis. 


- 


„ 
This is already explained in che Plate. 


TABLE LXIL 
This is already explained in the Table. 


1 * E LXIII. 
| 18. 2 
Repreſents the Backſide of the Leaf of the Aſa Fætida taken 
from Kempfer. 1 5 . 
IG, 2. 


Repreſents the Foreſide of the ſame Leaf. 


Fig. 3. 
Repreſents the Seeds of the ſame Plant. 


| Fro. 4, 5, and 6. 
Repreſent the Roots of the ſame Plant. 


Say 

Is a Medal of Alexander, the Son of Ammon. The Revetſe 
is the S:/phium of Cyrene, in token of the Oracle of that Coun- 
try, which declar d him to be the Son of Hammon. 


Fic. 8. , 

Is another Medal, either of Hammon or Old Battus. The Re- 
verſe, as-the firſt, is the Silphium, with the Legend XY for 
Gyrene PO 

IG. 9. 


Repreſents the whole Aſa Fatile Plant, as preſerv'd in a 
very ancient Manuſcript of Dioſcorides, and now in the Impe- 
rial Library of Vienna. 
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Thoſe ENOLIS I Words which are differen Wen * 4 | 
Nee eee DPIOCTION AA. 


BEL E See Populus alba 
Abſceſſes Abſceſſus -- 
Abſciſſion Abſciſſio 
Abſorbents Abſorbentia 

Abſtergents Abſtergentia 
Abſtinence Abſtinentia 
for three 2 Diatritos 
Acacia (Baſtard) Pſeudo-Acacia 
Acceſſion Epiginomena 
Ach (the Head), Caen, : 
Achilles Preface, p. 5. 
Acids. Acida 
Acron Preface, p. 7. and p. 40. 
Acupuncture Acupunctura 
Adder Vipera 
Ægimius Preface, p. 10. 
Agineta (Paulus) Preface, p. 75. 
Zthiops Mineral - #thiops Minerali 
Aetius Preface, p. 75. 
Agamede ' Preface, p. 6. 
Agaric © Agaricus 
Agate 12 Achates 
Agrimony Agrimonia 
„ e and its Kinds 3 "OR 
(naked headed) Eupatoriophalacron 
(Water Hemp) Bidens | 
Ague:(Quartan) ' Quartana Febris 
Air | Aer 
Alabafter Alabaſtrum 
Albertus Magnus Preface, p. 59. 
Albinus Preface, p. 95 
Alcalies cali 
Alcmæon Preface, p. 7. 
Alder Tree Inus 
Ale Alla 
Alexander Preface, p. 35. 
Alexanders Smyrnium 
Alexipharmics Alexipharmaca 
Alexiterials Alexiteria 
Aliments Alimenta 
(white) Cibus albus 
Alkanet Anchuſa 
an ator Crocodilus 
Heal (ÆEſculapius's) Ferula 

(Candy) Ferula 

(Clowns) Galeopſis ; 

(Hercules's) Paſtinaca Oluſatri folio 

All-Spice Pimenta under Caryophyllus 
Almamon Preface, p. 76. 
Almanſor (Abn vun Preface, p. 76. 
Almonds ; amygdalus 
Aloes _ g 

of Brafil - Caraguata 

(Water) Aloides 

Wood Agallochum 

Alp 1 3 Rubicilla 4 
Akeratives Altemntia , 
lum 9 92 
Amber and its Pr aden Ambra A 
Ambergriſe * 3 
Preſace, p. . 


£484 


* * — 


Engliſh as 1 are ot Inſerted. here ct 


proper Habu. 
4 Amethyſt See Amethyſt © 
Aw be CW 
Salt) Ammoniacum 1 
Amputation putatio ' 
_ . } 
eptics veptica | 
Ananas (wild) — 
Anchovies Apua 
Anemone (Wood) Anemonoides 
Aneuriſm Aneuryſma 8 
Angelica (Berry bearing) ee „ 
An 8 
7 1 Seeds Abrus as 
Animals (Dung of ) Fimus 
Muſk) Moſchus 
PEEL os A Animalcula mh 
Aniſe Aniſum Y 
(Indian) _ Zingi 1 
Anodynes Anodyna 
Ant | Formica 
_ — ; x . wow 
al. 2g Ant 14 ; 
Anthony's Fire (Saint) * 'Erylipelas ig? , 
Antimony and its Preparations - Antimonium and Pret.| p- 90 
Anxiety (febrile) Pyretos and Alyſmos 
er - _ p. 44- 
Apop egmatiſms pop egmatiſt nus 
e 1 
| | pag Pica 9 
Apples ve Amoris Poma 
(mad) Melongena 
7 2 Stramonium 
Apricots . Armeniaca malus 
Archangel and its Kinds Lamium 
— Galeopſis 
(yellow 15 
; Preface, p. 35. 
Arnoldus de Villa Nova Preface, p. 79 
Arnotto —_. 
Aromatics Aromatica ws 1 
Arrows Telum I f 
Arrow- Head Sagitta ee 
Arſenic and its Kinds Arſenicum WA nat 0 
Arſmart and its Kinds . 
Artemiſia 1 ann by 
Arteries Arteria Nate, 7 act 
Arteriotomy H 2 4 18 
* its Kinds on | 4 5 1 
al | 5 tata C de nſis ! *. 4 
Arti ö _ .  Articulatls nl 
Artorius © Preface, p- 63. „ 
Aſa fætida Silchium e 
Aſclepiades Preſace, p. 45 to 8 0 
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Ack See Dorſum 
BIS. + - Lardomr 
Bacon (Roger) Preface, p. 79- 
Badger Taxus . 
Balauftines Balauſtia 
Baldneſs Alopecia 
Balſam, its Kinds and Prepa - Balſamum 
; ratior 18 | ; ; | 7 
Apple (Male) Balſamina 5 
Balſamics 
Bambu Cane ' =  Arundo Tabaxifera 
Bandages (the Application of)  Deligatio 
| (the ine of) Faſcia 
Banila's | Vanilia 
| Barbus 
Berberis 
Berberis 
 Barbota 
Cortex 
Coneſſi 8 


Quinquina 8 | 
Crithe and Hordeum 
Cevadilla F 
Triticum Spica Hordei 5 


Fermentum 


Epimedium 


Baſilicum 


| Preface, P · 79. 


iliſcus 
Veſpertilio 
Balnea 


Meliſſa 
M.olucca 


Moldavica | 
Magnolia bp 
Tinus prior Cluſii 


b lata 


0 
(Moor) Oxy 

„„ Soap) Arbor Saponaria 

Beton ater | rophularia radice 
1 2 * Betonica 

Bezoar its 7 reparations Bezoar 

Mineral Ibid 
| Nuts _ Bonduch 
"| Bindweed and its Kinds —  Convolvulus —/ 

2 — 1 Cantabri a 
47 — 2 1 — | 
Birch Tre: ö Betula 

Birds | Ave | | 

(Black) | Callyrion and Merula 

f oot Ornithopodium 

Birth (After) Secundine - 
1 Birthwort Ariſtolochia 
© | Biſhops Weed Ammi | 
4 —— and its Preparations Biſmuthum 
I Bite Morſus 
1 f of a mad Dog Hydrophobia 

I Bitter (Holy); tera Ficra 

' (ſweet „ Amara-Dulcis 

Bittern Ardea Stellaris 

Bittum Preface, P 9. 

Black Diſeaſe Melas 

Tail Melanurus 
Veſica 

| (uri Rennes 

Blite and its q Blitum 

Blood Sanguis 

Blood wort Lapathum folio acuta rubente 

Blubber (Sea) Urtica marina 

Bluſhin 5 Enchymoma 
| Boam Tree (the white) Aria 

Polling Coctio 

le its kinds and Preparations _ 
8 
binder Oſteocolla 

Borax and its Preparations rax 

Bottle (blue) and its kinds Qyanus 

Bower (Ladies) = Clematitis 

| (Virgins) Ibid 

Bow-legg'd Val 
| Box-Thorn , Lycium 
Tie £ 

Boyl Furunculus 

Brain Cerebrum 

Bramble Rubus RE 

Bran urfur | ; 

Brank agop | 
| Brafil Wood Braſilia | 

— Aurichalcum 

| _ and Panis 
) WT Scardula 
(mma of he) hi Fai: 
| Brac eee, Ont 
| . a RA N Later p TEL ES Op 

Brine Que 4 Muria nne 

| 
1 


( bbage, and its Kinds See 
Cachexy 

Cackerel "x 

| (The white) 

Cæſarian Section 
Cagaſtrum 

Cajou Tree 

Calambac Wood 
Calamine 
- Calamint, and its Kinds 
Caltrops, and its Kinds 
Calf 


* (Sea) 
Calves Snout 
(Hay) 


ire 
Campion, and its Kinds 
Canary Bird | 
Cancer 


c. 


Agallochum 


Braſſica 
Cache xia 
Mæna 
Smaris 
. 5mm Sectio 
7 eface, . 8 3 . 2 
Acajaiba, nd Anacard. Occid, 


Cadmia 


| 2 . Chærophyllum N : | 
ET os nn nl f 
Let n , 


Comb (Venus's) 


e r 
Cinnabar, 7s Kind and Pry 
Cinnamon 


Preface, P. 5. 
Circulation ferent Kinda) Clrculatio E 
Circulatory Glaſs 


We 1 


If 
— 
= 


5 ; Sclarea 
* Zthiopis 


wild) 2 Bod its Kind Horminum eln. 


Clavicles . - Clavicule 
= 9 ee 8 
C 


85 
tra 4 3 
13 ; 
Clot = 
3 


Coddy Modd / 
Cceliac Paſſion 
Ccelius Aurelianus 
Cohobation 


Coition 9 


| : | 5 2 9-46 & 
| reface and 
Cob P- 4 Pp: 55 


Venus 


W E $6 


Combing the Head 
= 
Compreſſes 


_ N 2 * . _— 
+ 44 1 7 9 
— 1 1 ** 4 
is 1 * ASST, * 5 
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} Quinquefolium 


Circulatorium 13 
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| in Children 


K * 1 46 


5 8 f 
Loot FO 


Copper & w 
Copperas (whi 
| Coral, 25 and Prepar 

| res (American). 
gene (Sel, 


(umbilical) 


Coſtiveneſi in Children 
Graſs) u 


Cranes Bill and its Kinds 


C (the bearded) 
a and their Kinds 


(dan) 1 
o 
(Sciatica) __ 


Swines) 


l 
Water) 3 


E * N 
4 
4 pF LES « # 
if, * £ 7 


(Baulm) 
| | Criſes 


Crocodile 


* 9 


{Se Carrion) = | 


(Winter) a 3 N 


| Critical Days 7 Tf 


Croſwort, and its Kinds . 
Crow. Rerties „ ee 


Convulſion as « Irmo, of Vulnus y bog 5 tt 
Wounds thee. bf 


Funis umbilicalis © Ne 


Coriandrum m 
Suber 
G 
Briza "WI 


Pertuſſis 


2 . 3 
— 1 * 2 


dium TY 


Coracinus 


Criſis a * 4 8 


/ 


DAfiodil, and its Kinds 
(wild) 
Daiſy (common) 
(French 
Ox-Eye) 
Dandelion 
Dane- wort 
Darnel 1 
Darts | | 
Dartwort 
Date Tree 
Dauke (Mountain) 
Day (critical) 
(fortieth ) 
Dealbation 
Debllity (febrile ) 
Decoction, and its Kinds 
 (vulnerary) 
Decortication 
Decrepitation 
Decubiture 
Deers Balls 
Deer (Fallow) 
(Rain) 
Defluxion 
De Graaf 
Deliriouſneſs (febrile) 
Delivery (different Meth, of ) 


Democritus 


Dentition 4 
Denudation 
Deobſtruent 
Depreſſion 
Depuration 
Derivation 
Des-Cartes 
Deſiccation 
Deſpumation 
Deſquamation 
Deterſive 
Detonation 
Devil's-Bit 
Dew 
Dew-Berry 
Diamond | 
Diana (the Tree of) 
Diaphoretics 
Diaphragm | 
(1 ion of the) 
5 | 
ion 
igen, of) 
Digeſtives 
Dilatation 
Dill 
Diluents 
Diocles Caryſtius 
Diſcutients 
Diſeaſe (black) 
| (the dry) 
(venereal) 
10N 


Diſtaff-Thiſtle 


Diſtillation 

Diſtribution 

Dittander 

Dittany (Baſtard) 
of Crete 

Diuretics | 


Narciſſus ' 
Bulbocodium 
Bellis minor 
Globularia 

Bellis major 
Dens Leonis 
Sambucus humilis 
Aira | 
Telum 


Preface, p. 95. 
Pyretos 

bſtetricatio 
P reface, p. 10. * 
Dens 5 


Denudatio 


Deobſtruens 


Depreſſio 


Depuratio 


Derivatio 
Preface, p. 92. 
iccatio 
Deſpumatio 
Deſquamatio 
Deterſorius 

Detonatio 


Diaphoretica 

Diaphragma and Præcordia 
Paraphrenitis 

Diæta 


Digeſtio 
Dyſpepſia | 
Digeſtivum 
Dilatatio 
Anethum 
. 

reface, p. 33. 
Diſculſarik 8 : 
Melas and Morbus niger 
Auante | 
Lues Venerea, and Pref. p. 80 
Diſſectio 
Atractylis 
Diſtillatio Is 
Diſtributio FR 


Lepidium 
| Fraxinella &Tragium alterum 


Dictamnus Creticus 
Diuretica 


Britannica 


Lapathum acutum 
Cuſcuta 


_ Cuſcuta minor 


Dama 
Canis 
Hydrophobia 


Great) 
Head (American) 
(Shell 
Drank N 
— 
rop 
 Droply | | 
of the Breaſt Aſthma f : 
Dropwort Filipendula and CEnanthe 
Drowni Submerſio 
Druids Preface, p. 8. 
Drunkenneſs Ebrietas 
my” 3 
( panier 
Ducksfoot Anapodoph 
(Meat) Lenticula 8 
Meatus 
(falival) Salivales Ductus 
Dundiver _ Mergus 
Dung of Animals Fimus 
Du Verney reface, p. 95. 
Dyers-Weed Luteola n 4 
| Dyſcrafy Dyſcraſia | 
Dyſentery Dyſenteria * 7 
Dyſury Calculus, Dyſuria, and Urina 
| E 
(the Golden) Aquila 
Ee | Fiites 
Ear, and the Diſorders there+ Auris 
of 
War Cerumen 
Earth and its Kinds Terra 
(Black) f Pnigites 
of Blois Bolus Bleſenſis 
of Chios Chia Terra 
| Eretrian) 
(Fullers) 
of 
Nut 
of Samos 
(Sicilian) 
of Silenuſia 
of Sinope 
Earwig 
Ebony 
Ebriety 
Ebullition 
Eccathartics 
Edulcoration 
Eels 
(Conger) 
(Lamprey) 
out 
(Sand) + 
Efferveſcence 
Eft 
( Water) 
E 
(White of) 
(Yolk 
Egypt (State of Medicine in) Preface, p. 2, 3, and 4+ 
Elaſticity Elafticitas 
Elder, its Kinds and Prepara - Sambucus 
tions bo | 
Elecampane Helenium 
Election Electio 
Electuary Electuarium | 
Elements Elementa and Princigis 
17 51 and its Kinds Tlephantopus 


Elephantis 


Elevation 2 4 
Elevator e 


Elixiviation 


1 8 
mpedocles 

. Tapi Sect 
Emulſion 
Emun&Rory . 
Ende mia! 
Endive 
Entaglia 
Enucleation 


Epidemical Day 7 
2 

Epiſpaſtics 

Epithem | ba 
Epulotic Medicines 
Eraſiſtratus 225 
Erd Shrewy 

Errhines | 
Eructation ( ls) 
Eruption 


Eſc 
Efſence 
Eſſential 
Eſſeriph Eſſachali 
Ettabarani 
— — 
Elellaling Flower 
Evil (Joint) 
(King's) 
(Louſy) 
Euphorbus 
Evulſion 
Exaltation 
Exaſperation 
Excipient 
Excreſcence 
| Excretion 
Excuſſion 
Exerciſe 
Exhalation 
Expectoration. 
Expiration 
Exploration 
Exploſion 
Expreſſion 
Extenuation 
Extracts 
Extraction 
Extravaſated 
Extraverſion 
Extremities 


Eye 


. its Parts and Diſorders 


Eye- bright 
Exarharagni 


4 4. Rs 


Eryn ngo, and its Kinds 5 


- Elutriatio 285 

+ Smaragdus | 

- Smyris * | 
4 ales and Vomitbria 4 

>> Emmenagoga | 

1828 


4 | Preface, p 7. 


= | | 
Emunctorium 
Endemius 
Cichorium 


Entalium 


Enucleatio - 


5 Epidemius W 
Eclampſis an | 
Epiſpaſtica 


and Epiepfa 


. Epithema 


Eppulotica 
Pref. p. 35 to 38 


Mus Araneus 
Errhina 


N Pyretos 


Eruptio and — 


Eryngium 


— Aſcalonica 
Eſſentia 


Eſſentialis 


Pr eface, 8, 
Ibid. FF f 
Cenoſis 
Evaporatio 
Amarantoides 
Pædarthrocace 
Scrophula 
—_— . 

. Preface, 
Evulſio 1 2 
Exaltatio 
Exaſperatio 


Excipiens 
Excreſcentia 


Excretio 

Excuſſio 

Exercitatio 

Mephitis 

Expectorantia 

Expiratio 

Exploratio 

Exploſio 

Expreſſio 

Extenuatio 

Extractum 

Extractio 

Extravaſatus 

Extraverſio 

Extremitates 

Albugo, A n 

Confſuſio, Cryſtallinæ, 
Diſtortio, Echinophthalmia, 
Ecthlipſis, Ectropium, 
Enæorema, Encanthis, 
Encauma, Epiploon, 


Hypopyon, Hypoſpathiſmus, 


ris, Opthalmia, Ptilofis, 
Retina, Scirrhoſis, 


Sclerophthalmia, Scrophula, 4 


Strabiſmus, Taraxis, 


Trachoma, * . 


Oculus 
Euphraſia 
P reface, p · 78. . 
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_ 6 See . 
PFiebri 
Gy PP 
_ ©  Scolopendra 
Scolopendra marina 
Feeniculum dg 
Flower, and its Kinds Nigella 
Giant  - Fenila 
(Hogs) Peucedanum 
(Sweet) Feeniculum 
| (Water Myriophyllon x 
(Wild) '_, Hippomarathrum 
F enugreek Fœnum Grzcum © 
Ferment Fermentum 
| | Fermentation Alcohol and Fermentatio 
i | Fern — Male) I a 85 | 
. Fo. ( emale) ilix Fæmina teris 
{ - (lefler- DEI) Blechnon * 
Ferret Viverra 
an Confuſæ Febres, cn 
Febris, Continua Febris, 
| Crymodes, Diurnus, Elo- 
; dies, Epacmaſticos, Epana- 
| , _didontes Pureti, Epialos, 
| TS Phricodes, and Tritzo- 
; phyes 5 
F evers, and their Kinds Pyretos 
| (ardent) Ibid. 
5 . Cauſus 
; continual) Synochos and Pyretos 
| (depuratory) Depuratoria Febris 
diary) Diaria Febris and Ephemera, 
erratic) | - Planetes Pyretos 
(eryſipelatous) Eryſiyelas 
(hectic) Hectica 
(intercurrent) Intercurrens Febris "Op 
\- (intermittent) » Pyretos, Fa & Poke 
| (miliary) _ _ Miliaris Febri 
| (petechial) Petechialis 
H (purple) Purpura 
: (quartan) Quartana Febris 
; (quotidian) Quotidiana Febris 7 
| (Salubrity of) Py retos Hh 
( — Scarlatina Febris 
(ſemitertian) Semitertiana 
(Stationary) Stationariæ Febreg 
| (tertian) Tertiana Febris 
| Fevertow: and its Kinds Matricaria 
f (Baſtard) Paftheniaſtrum 
Fibres Fibra 
|. Figs Ficus 
: Fig-tree (Indian) Ibid. * 
(wild) Caprificus 
: Figwort Scrophularia 
Filberts Avellana 
Filth Rhypos and Strigmenturn 
Filtration Filtratio | 
| - inckle | — ceniculum RY 
Fin igitus and rygion 
Fire (St Anthony's) Eryſipelas 
(chymical) and its Kinds Ignis | 
Flaw Paſtinaca marina 
- Stone Pyrites 
Firr | Ted 
F iſh (Cam orpedo 
( Can Merula 
(Cuttle) Sepia 
Hound ) Galeus 
| Fi) Milvus 
(Monk Squatina 
(roten Paſtinaca marina 2 
(Purple) Purpura 5 
(Rain- bow) Iulis 
(Rock) Gobius 
(Scorpion Scorpius marinus 
(Shell).  Conthylia 
_._ (Sucking) Remora 
| (Tobacco-Pipe) Acus 
(Contra) Contrafiſſura 
Five · fingers Quinquefolium ' 
Flag ( Corn 05 Gladiolus 
| (ſweet) Acorus 
Flatulencies Flatus 
ö Flax Linum 
g (leine). Linum Cathartieum 
Vp 2 l 


= 
>, 


* * 2 9 5 r a wk 
: ». F- ; 
5 RE” » 7% 7 9 0 25 
Flax — 8 60 | Phymelza i Germination « 
8 2206 Linaria ? 2 | Geſtation 6 : 
Fleabane — * kinds - , Conyza ++.  Gefticulation - 
Fleawort LN 8 | $1: Py | Gilly Flower 
Fleſh ro . * ( 
Fils (Suit) gd thi Pr Cantharides I Gilt Head 1 
Fj 3 e ang | - | Gi * 
int and its Preparations --.:-<!  Gladdon (fri e 
Flitter-Mouſe I Gladiole (Water 
Flix - Wette ö 5 1 Glands ( nglol. ate) Conglobata Glandula 
room. iii Z -& „ 1 8 Glandula 
low El Blood) TER A SHI | 'I | m hatic) ym | 
ge Mes DINE = | (add Farotis 
_ | rg © Dawn Chobe 
, ntle Sie 0 Y | 
(Gly) og dus (hn) 3 — 
. (Paffion) , (94.36 121-4 Salt of ,) Axungia Vitri 
(Side Saddle) . | | (od ) B Magneſia 
(Wall) b #41 [| Glaucias t EN Preface, p. 44. 
Fluctuation n | #. | Gliffon Preface, p. 91. 
Fluellin (Female i I Glow-Worm Cicindela 
Fh Fluxus, RR. and 8 | #1 Goat Caper 
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_ rations - 
(Poet) 

Roſin (black) 
Ruby | 
- Ruddle 
Rue 

(Goats) ) 
; — 1 
; wild) ; 3 
Ruff Ji _—_ 
Rugine 


P reface, + M; 
Endoſis _ Remiſſio 
Coagulum 
Renovatio 
Renunciatio 
Staltica 


Reſtitutio 


EReſuſcitatio 


Retorta 

Epanac leſis 

Rhaponticum 

Preface, p. 85. 
heumatiſmus 


Ciſtus fæmina 


Eiſtus, Convulvulus and Thy 


melæa Alpina 
Aſpalathus 
Rhodia Radix 
Roſmarinus 


Ciſtus 

Oſyris 
Colophonia 
Carbunculus 
Rubrica F. abrilis 


Kuta 
8 


alega 
Thalictrum 


Aſpredo 
Lenticulare 


ö 


| 


$3 


Rupture- wort 
Ruſh and its kinds 


* ivales Ductus | 
Salivation and its kinds Lues Venerea, Mercurius; 
Sallad (Corn) Valerianella 
ory kinds and Preparations 1 

t its | 

Ammoniac Ammoniascum 
; (Neutral) Neuter 
' Samphire 22 Crithmum 
Sanctorius | Preface, p · 92. 
' Sand (Sea) 
Sanders and their kinds Santalum 
Sandiver oo Axungia Vitri 
Sanicle 10 
Bears . Cortuſa 
(Lorkſhire/ Pinguicula 
ire : 
Sarcocol ., ....,, Sarcocolla 
Sarcotics ©. Sarcotica 
Sardonian Laughter ©. Sardonius Riſus 
J Sattin | Bulbonach 
Saturation Saturatio 
Satyrion and its kinds Orchis 
Sauce al alone 7 — 
Savine DT Sabina 
(Berried) | * Ibid : 
Savory and its kinds _ Satureia 
Labs and its Kids 1 — 
Saxifrage and its ki | i 
8 (Meadow) — 
ious Seabioſa 
(Powers of) Voalentia Scabioſe 
| | Pecten 5 
Scammon x Convolvulus Syriacus _ | 
| and its Preparations Scammonia and Scammoaniurti 
(ltalian or French) | | Periploca re gs 
Scarification + $carificatio = 
Scink. „„ 
Scorpion Scorpio 
Fiſh Scorpius matinus 
Scorpionwort Ornit 
Scurf Diphry 
Scurvy Scorbutus 
Graſs (Garden) Cochlearia folio ſubrotundo 
8 
aria 
Sea- Green (Water) | EA 
| Galeus ; 
ic) Sigillum Hermeticum 
(Solomon's) ) Polygonatum 
- Myxa 
Sect — 8 
Empiri reface, p. 40. 
Section (Czfarean) Czfarea Sectio 
f Secundinz 
Sedative Medicines . Sedantia 
(Mexico) Ricinus © 
Worm) Santonicum ſemen 
(tE] 


* 
Eo jo 


Selenite See Selenites 
Seleri | Celery 
Self Heal | Prunella 12 
Sena its kinds and Pr Senna 
(Baſtard) and its kinds Colutea 
Scorpion) Emerus % 
(leſſer Scorpion) bid 
ion Senſio 
Senſes (external) Senſus externĩ 
(internal) _ Senſus interni 
0 Senſihcus 
Senſitive Plant 8 Cacao 
Senſory (the common „ - Senſorium 
Separatory 2 
Serapion Preface, p. 40. 
Serpent e Cobra de Capelo 
Sea) | ., Serpens marinus 
| has of ay Exuviæ 
Service Tree Sorbus 
(wild) Cratzgus 
Seton Setaceum 
Setterwort - Helleborus niger 
Severinus Preface, p. 83. 
Shad oh Aloſa 
Shadow Fiſh Umbra 
Shark (white) Canis Carcharias 
Sheep G 
Shells a oa | A 
. (Dogli ooth} entalium 
| Seel! be | c - Conchylia 
Shepherds Needle - Scandix 
| Purſe Burſa Paſtoris 
Rod Dipſacus 
Shield Scutum 
Shirt Induſium 
Shoar fiſh Filurus 
Shrimp | uilla 
Shrub enz Ciſtus Ladanifera, 
Sialagogues | Fake Oe 
Sickneſs (Falling) - Epilepſia 
(Green) Chloroſis 
(Sweating) Sudor Anglicus 
Sigiſmund (F uggerus) . Preface, p. 81. 
Si e | : Sigmoides 
Bomby x 
Worm Ibid 
Silver and its Preparations Argentum 
8 of) Conor 
ree' | n endron 
Simſon ol es 
Sinapiſm Sinapiſmus 
Skin Cutis and Pellis 
Skirrets Siſarum 
(Syrian) Tordylium Orientale 
| Cranium 
Slates 10 282 | 
3: * egula Hybernica 
Sleep * 5 9 — f | 
Sloe-Tree © Prunus 
Worm Cxæcilia 
Smallage Apium 
Smalt Smaltum 
Smaragd | —— 
Smelling 18 Olfactus 
Smelt 25 Eperlanus 
Snails Cochlea 
3 © ara | 
"(Rattle)" © N 
. Wie 
©(Seneeca 180 Ibi 
eed . Vi rginianum 
Virginian erpentaria Virginiana 
Wool N } Colubrinum Lk | 
Snap Dragon + Antirhinum ? 
Sneezing S.ternutatio 
Sneezewort Ptarmica 
Snipe Gallinago 
Snoring Renchos and Stertor "Hy 
Snow 25 g Nix 
Soap Sapo | 
Berries Arbor Saponaria 
Solefiſh | : Solea 
Solomon WOT 5 Preface, p. 6. . 
Solvent Mlienſtruum . 
Solution and its "kinds. | © © Solutio "I 
Soot Fuligo 2 


Lychnis zo} 
Soranus . RL Preface, p. 5 (11% at | 
Sorb Tree 0 C folio laciniato N 
Sorrel EE  Atgetols ng.) 
(Woody Acetoſelz 5nd 
| Southernwood 1 © Abrotanum (©0059) 2265: 
Sow-Bread e 
Sparrow (Houſe) . Paſſer re 
F 1 and its kinds —. Aſparagus | Lon 2 
r (Ki KM phodelus verus be N 
No | — 2 725 KRanunculus 5% 
| Specifics _ ; * 2 bi bn ook] 
Speedwell (Germander) Veronica © © * 
(male) Idid | FL): 
Speltre 1117 5 pPßpeltrum 28 
| Sperma Ceti 1 Balæna * 
Spermatic Spermaticos e 
Sphacelation Sphacelus | 
| Spiders Araneus and Tarantula 
| Spiderwort and is kinds emerum and Lian 
| Spignel cum 
(Baſtard) abs 34 855 ; Seſeli 77 1 5 
| Spikenard and its kinds Nardus kein n 
(Plowman's) | HBaccharis N ,unp nf 
Spinache Spinachia 1 Al 219A 
| Spindle Tree and its kinds Euonymus FT. n bes nis 
Spine Spina e SET 19 
| Spirits und their kinds Spiritus AI 
5 (Animal) | Ibid 
of Wine Alcohol H aN 
Spiſſaments Stymmata 5 
Spit - Phthiſis and baun | 
Spittle Saliva | 
; Spleen Lien 
Spleenwort Aſplenium 
(rough - Polypodium een 
Spoon Cochlear 57 i 
' Sporadic Diſeaſes | Sporades 12 
Spots Macula 
Sprain Stremma 
| Springs ee . Therme 3 
Spunge Spongia 
(Baſtard) : Alcyonium ' 
Spurge and its kinds Tithymalus 
Flax Thymelæa 
{ Laurel Ibi 
* Olive Ibid 
(round knobbed rooted jy Apios 
| (Sea Heath) Em 
' Spurrey Alſine 
Squaſh Melopepo 
Squills their kinds and Prepa- Scilla 
f rations 1 | 
uinancy-wort | Rubia Synanchica 
— Strabiſmus 
Staff- Tree Alaternuns 
Stag | | Cervus %) bol 
Star of Bethlehem Ornithogalum — 
Fi | Stella marina A-2003 
SGanxer | + <p and ddr 
Starch Amy lum 
Starling Sturnus 
Starwort (Baſtard) | Aſteroides 
(Golden) Aſter Atticus 
3 (Sea) Tripolium TEE 
1 (Vellow) Aſteriſcus e 7 
Staves · acre Delphinium Ann 
Steel Chalybs and Mars 
Steno Preface, p. hs. 
Sternutation Sternutatio 
Sternutatories Errhina and 1 : 
'Stimulating Stimulans 51 
Stichwort W! wing} 
'Stockfiſh Salpa | 
Stomach Cala, Stomachica and Ven- 
| 3 triculus _ — 85 
ö 8 Paſſion Stomachica id) nies 
'Stomachics Ibid | vun 
5 Stone [a Diſorder} Calculus bt 
Stone Lapis 3 
1 (Arabian) Arabicus Lapis 275 
(Armenian) * Armenus Lapis 
| _  (Affian) Aſſius Lapis ive) 
: (Azure) Lapis Lazuli 50 
* (Blood) I Hzmatites "Abate: 
4 Vitriolum 


wy i 


* N n NW“ 
8 N 


(Ram) 


* 


: tnt! 
(cleaving) bionmie (wo — 
J ; LOND : | 
259 ) S | ho 1 1 
(Fire) | Sycomorus 
Goats) . DO 8 F105. aun. 
(Gree) | ” - P. n! i iT ok ; 
ann i an net 8 1 Qt | 4 : 
( ime) | 3 - x th 
(Load) : tl 2 21 a 
(white Load) | Ibid. f 5 ir 
(Marking) Rubrica Fabrilis jak ip 40 
(white M Morochthus ; | r 
e, + 2 Lapis [Tree +> Tacamahact 11 
Memp Memes: Tachenius (Otho Preſace, p. 87. 1 
(Mill) Molaris Lapio . . 1 p. 87. {oi 
(Nephritic) Nephriticus Lapis Tale Talcum :-- _ * 
(Onyx) Onyx Tamarinds Tamarindi © Zi 
(Perigord) Petracorius Lapis '| Tamariſk , Tamariſcus * Þ 
Phrygian) Phrygius Lapis | (German) Ibjd, 
Pumice) Pumex il T Tanacetum 1 
(Samian) Samius Lapis | (wild) efitaphylloides f 
[I[Sardian) Sardonyx ar ix liquida 
(Small Pox) Lapis Variolz ( 
(Spleen) Ophites | | Tare 1 Vieia | 
(Spunge) Spongize Lapis wo (Strangle) Aracus 
(Star) ON and Corallium (white) Pics 
(Thracian) Thracius Lapis [ Tarentinus (Heraclides) - Preface, p. 44. 
(Toad) Lupus marinus '| Tarragon „ - Janes 
(Unicorn) Unicornu foſſile | Tarras Alabaftrum 
(Warming) Thermolithus ] ns and its Preps Tartarum 
Stone-Gluer Lithocolla T Guſtus 
Stools _ Dejectio Te Thea 
Storax Tree Styrax Tears Dacyron 
Stor Ciconia Tear's (Job's) Lachryma Jobi , 
Strangulation Strangulatio | Teaſel (manur d) Dipſacus FRE, 
Strangury Stranguria | (wild) - Ibid, I] 
Stratification Stratificatio - Teeth, and their Diſorders | Dens 1 | 
Strawberries Fragaria 1 Grinding of the) Stridor Dentium | 
(barren) Fragaria Sterilis 2 LIiempetamentum 4 
Strawberry Bay Adrachne Temperating | " -» Temperantia bs; 
| Tree Arbutus 4 Tench- * - Tinca | ; 
Stricture Strictura Tendon endo. 4" 
75 Strigmentum Tents Turunde | 
String (Navel) Funiculus umbilical | Terrible (Herb) Alypum - 
Stupe 8 Teſt Cu x 
StupefaCtion Ecplexis 1 Teſticles - Tefticuli — 
Stupidity Moroſis Texture „%% ͤ ⁵ ẽ⁰ 
Sturgeon Sturio Thea (Mexico)  Botrys Mexicana 
Styptics, and their Kinds Stuyptica | emiſon "+ Prefect b.. Sie; 
Sublimation Sublimatio Theodorus Priſcianus ; Ibid. $36. 
Subſerviency Servitus Theſſalus 1 
Succory Chondrilla 1 Thirſt Sitis 5 
(Baſtard) Catanance | (Febrile) . 
(Garden) Cichoreum 2 1 Thiſtle (Arabian? Spina Arabica _ , 
(Gum) Chondrilla altera | (St. Barnaby's) _ citrapa 7 
(Wart) Zacintha 8 and its Kin Carlina | 
(wild) Cichoreum Cotton) Acanthium, undet Carduus 
Sudorifics Sudorifica Creeping W Carduus He oi 
Suet Sebum Diſtaff) Atractyli - 
Suffumigationn Suffimentum (Fiſh) Acarna, under Carduus 
Sugar, and its Kinds Sacchar (Globe) and i its Kinds 1 FO 
Sugillation Bugillatio ay (little Globe) £5: itro = 
Sultan (ſweer) and its Kinds = Amberbobi and Cyanus | (Golden) Scolymus ji 
Sumach, and its Kinds Rhus | | (Holy) ee Colca (ylveſttis | 
(Myrtle, leaved) Coriaria | (Lady's) i: — Carduus Maris 
Venice, and red) Cotinus (Melancholy) Cirſium NN 
Sun Sol 7 (Pine) - Cnicus ; 
Burning Ephelis (Purging) SGlaucium 
Flower, and its a Corona Solis (Sow)  Sonchus 
Supper Cœna (Smooth Sow) I Thid, h 
Suppreſſion Suppreſſio Star) 5 Calcitrapa 8 
(Fire of) 8 Ignis A e 55 Acanus, under Carduus | 571 
Suppoſitory Suppoſitorium upon iſtle _ 3 Carduus caule criſyſo 
Suppuration Suppuratio , (Torch) de Cereus 
Surgery Chirurgia (woolly headed Carduus TY 
Suture Sutura ograi — Preface, berth 
Swallow | Hirundo Thom Apple Stramonlu n 
(Indian) Ibid. * Black) - Prunus ſylveſtris 
Swallow-wort Aſclepias — | , ycium | 
Swammerdam A rg p. 95. Bue ) - _ Rhamaus 
Swan (Chrift's)" Paliurus : 
- Sweat Ephidroſis and Sudor (Egyptian) 5 Acacia 
1 . (Febrile) Pyretos (Evergreen) rs 8 ; 
- Sweating Sickneſs Sudor Anglicus, and Preface, (Goats) rt 
3 | , „ (Haw) 1 pil ee 
Swift Apos | (Purging) 
Ta Fe * 


Lg 


@18" bee 
(white)... 
(American) | 

Thruſh [a Bird] 
Thunder ; 
Thyme, and its Kinds 
nyme, its Kinds 
(Lemon) 
TD (Mother of) and its Kinds 
Tin, and its Preparations 
' Glaſs . 
ü Tens, 3 
Preparations 
Titmouſe 
Toad 
Tobacco, its Kinds and Pre 
ions 
Pipe Fiſh. 
Toddy Tree | 
Tongue, and its Diſorders 


(Adders) 
"0 


Tortoiſe, and its Kinds 
Touch 


me not 
Tournequet - 
Traces (Triple Ladies) 
Trallian ( Alexander) 
Transfuſion © 
Travellers 
Treacle, its 

parations 
Tree 

( 2 


etage 
T refoil Acacia 

(Baſe Tree) and its kinds 

(Bean) and its kinds 


and Pre- 


(ſweet | 
Trepan, and the opere 
thereof | 
Trithemius 
Trituration - 
' Troches, and theip Kinds 
Trout 
Truffles 
Tſcheſtum 
Tubal-Cain 
Tubercles 

9 the Gums 
Tulip, and its Kinds 
| [mms 

uer 

4. and its Kinds 

(Laurel ae | 
Tumor 255 | 


Scrophula and Tonſille _ 


Dentaria and Squamaria 
Anblatum x 
Chryfopaſius 

Topica 

EmphraQica 


Se Quinquefolium 


Teſtudo 
Tactus 


- 


3 
rn : num 
Turnſole 2 
Turxpenti Terebinthus 
1 Androſemum 
Tay Rade Bifolium 
Alentine. (Bakil) mo" 5. 70% — | 
Valerian, and its kinds Valeriana FJ 
— Polemonium 
Valſal Preface, p. 8. 
N f Valvula 
3 ö 3 
ariegation Voariegatio 
vel Vie, 
Vectius Valens Preface, p. 5 3. 
Vehicle Vehiculum 
Veins Vene 
Vellications- Tilmata 
Venery Satyriaſis 
Veneſection  Phlebotomia 
| Verdigriſe Krugo, Xs, and Viride Aci 
| Verjuice Agretta : 
| Verney (Du) Preface, p. 99. 2 
Vervain, and its Kinds. Verbena Jo 3 
Veſicatories Cantharides 
Vetch ee ) Ervum 5 
ickli Clymenum and Lathyrus | 
| Cock's | Onobrychis 7 
| Herſchor) a and its kinds Ferrum Equinum 
| 1 | Anthyllis leguminoſa 
N 9 Anthyllis prior 
i | ux 
18 k) of Dioſcorides Aſtragalus 
(Dr Milk)  Aftragaloides 
| wild) Aracus 
' Vetchling (yellow) Aphaca 
| v Preface, p. 95. 
Vine, and its kinds Vitis 
La (wild) : 2 Brava 
inegar, and its Preparations Acetum 
Violet, its — and . Viola 
| rations 
| (Water) Hottonia 
| Viper Vipera 
| Virgins (Diſcaſes incident to) Virgo 
Viſceral Remedies Viſceralia 
Viſcidity Lentor N : 
| Viſion Preſbytz and Viſto 
Vitriol, its Kinds and Wer. Vitriolum > 
tions EI 
Vitus's Dance (St.) Chorea Sancti Viti 
Ulcers, and their Kinds Ulcus f | 
(Egyptian) \.._ #gyptia Ulcera | 
Ultramarine Ultramarinum 
Umber Aſchia . 
Unicorn - Unicornu 
 Vociferation Anaphoneſis 
Voice (a Deprivation of), Aphonia 22 
Volatile Volatilis | 1 
Vomiting | Emetica and Vomitus | 
| Vomitories Vomitoria 
| Urchin (great Sea) Echinus Ovarius 
Ureters Renes I 
Urine . Enxzroema, 'Evanches, Tri- 
5 | 3 chiaſis, and Urina - 
and its Preparations Renes 
(bloody) 4 =_ 
(Chymical Analyſis bid. 
( —— of) i in Chil- Inſans 
dren 
(Suppreſſion * Iſchuria 
— ) in Children Infans 
(turbid) s Tholeros 
| Yulwe VPultur 


Wadt 


ir Wc Winter Hyems | ous 
| W Green rola 
- x Witwall albula 
WW Ad See Plumbum nigrum under Creta | Woad Ifatis 
Wagtail (Water) Motacilla | Wodum Preface, p. 9. 
Wake Robin Arum | Wolfs Bane Aconitum 
Wall-Flower New jungs Womb Uterus 
Walnut Tree ux Ju | Falling down of the Vagina 
Warts Verruca 2 ! Lin 
Watching Somnus and Vigiliæ (Black) Ebenus 
(Febrile) Pyretos (Braſil) Braſilia 
Water its kinds and Prepara- Aqua (Calambac) Agallochum 
tions | Fuſtic) Lignum flavum 
(Buxton) Buxton Holy) Guaiacum 
(Mineral) Acidulæ (letter d) Lignum litteratum 
Wax (Bees) Cera (Log) Lignum Campeſcanum 
(Ear) Cerumen (Nephritic) anus Myrepſica 
Way faring Tree Viburnum e 8 
earin Copos ed ignum rnbrum 
Weaſel Muftela Roſe) Aſpalathus 
Weaver Draco matinus Santa Lucia) San Lucianum Lignum 
Weed (Biſhops) Ammi (Snake) Colubrinum Lignum 
(. (Cotton) Gnaphalium Woodbind Caprifolium 
(Dyers) Geniſta and Luteola Wood -Eater Teredo 
(Gout) Angelica Wood Pecker Picus Martis 
(Green) | Genifta Woodroof Afperula 
(Hawk) and its kinds Hieracium Wool Lana 
(Knap) Jacea Worms Solium and Vermes 
(Tincars) Trioſteoſpermum (blind) Cæcilia 
(Virginian Snake) Serpentaria Virginiana (Earth) Lumbricus Terreſtris 
Weevil 5 | Curculio Gally) Tulis 
Wen Nzvus (Sis, ) Cicindela 
Whale Balzna (Guinea) Dracunculi 
(Parmaſitty) Ibid. x ( May ) Cantarelli 
Siharton Preface, p. 95. (Sloe) Cæcilia 
Wheat and its kinds Triticum | Abſinthium 
(Buck) Fagopyrum (white) Corallina 
Cow) Melampyrum Wormwood Abſiuthium 
ndian) Mays Wounds Sutura and Vulnus 
(Spelt) Zea ; (contus d) Contuſa 
Whelk Buccinum of the Heart Cor 
Whetſtone Cos Woundwort (Doria's) Doria 
Whey Serum Wrack (common Sea) Fucus 
Whites Fluor albus 0 Purple Sea) Ibid. 
Whiting Oniſcus Wrack G Alga 
Ln Urs Un. Win Paſler Trogldy 
Whortles (S Va 1 ren r tes 
(white) ) Meſpilus rotundiore folio Wrinkle Ruga 
Widow Wail Chamælæa Wrong Heir us 
Williams (Sweet) Caryophyllus Barbatus, N 
Willis Preface, p. 92. 
Willow and its kinds Salix Y 
Herb (hooded) Caflida = 
(ſpiked) Salicaria Y Arrow and its kinds Millefolium 
(yellow) Lyfimachia Yawning Oſcitatio 
(ſpiked) Spirza Year (ClimaReric) Climactericus Annus 
Ventus Fermentum 
(Eteſian) Eteſiæ 
Wine and its kinds CEnus and Vinum 
(Chian) Chium Vinum 2 
(Hippocratic) Claretum 
(Malmſey) Malvaſia Z Amolxis Preface, p. 7. 
(Mandrake) Man Zedoaria 
of Pitch Piſſites Zerumbeth Zerumbet 
(Spirits of) Alcohol Zinch Zinchum 
„„ i 0 


DIRECTIONS for the Binpes. | 
at the End of the Firſt Volume, and the reſt at 


All the PL AT xs to 35 incluſive, are to be placed 


End of the Third Volume. - 
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